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THE  MORALITY  OF  THE  PLATFORM. 

POLITICAL  speeches  have  not  generally  been  adjusted 
to  a '  high  standard  of  morality ;  bat  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  cynical  indifference  to  principle  has  often 
been  carried  so  far  as  by  recent  apologists  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  gross  impropriety  of  a  speech  delivered  by  a 
recently  appointed  Judge  stands  by  itself.  Mr.  Justice 
"Watkin  Williams  has  the  rudiments  of  judicial  decency 
to  learn  ;  but  he  may  perhaps  hereafter  profit  by  ex- 
perience and  by  the  example  of  better-instructed  col- 
leagues. Members  of  Parliament,  in  or  out  of  office, 
have  at  least  a  right  to  express  their  political  opinions. 
Mr.  Mundella  can  perhaps  only  be  accused  of  cul- 
pable levity  for  his  candid  admission  that  the  conces- 
sions made  to  farmers  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  Session 
-were  given  in  consideration  of  their  support  of  the  Liberal 
party  at  the  elections.  It  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
Mr.  Mundella  that  the  bargain  which  he  accurately  de- 
scribed was  profoundly  immoral.  Some  local  consternation 
was  caused  when  a  few  years  ago  an  Election  Judge  un- 
seated a  member  on  the  ground  that  he  had  allowed  his 
tenants  who  were  voters  to  kill  rabbits  on  their  farms. 
According  to  Mr.  Mundella,  the  present  Ministers  bribed 
the  farmers  wholesale,  not  at  their  own  expense,  but  by 
giving  them  the  landlords'  right  to  the  rabbits,  and  by 
throwing  the  hares  into  the  bargain.  The  transaction  was 
perhaps  not  inaccurately  described,  but  it  is  sometimes 
less  mischievous  to  commit  a  dishonest  act  than  to  avow 
it.  Mr.  Mundella  himself  is  certainly  not  a  dishonest 
man,  and  he  possesses  considerable  ability  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  affected  by  the  ethical  confusion  in  which 
his  party  is  at  present  involved.  Another  Liberal  speaker 
of  the  official  class,  though  of  lower  political  rank,  lately 
made  a  more  objectionable  speech  on  a  dangerous  subject. 
It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the  senti- 
ments or  the  language  of  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  if  he 
had  any  pretension  to  original  thought  or  independent 
authority.  The  prevailing  cant  is  most  accurately  ob- 
served in  the  expressions  of  moderately  intelligent  partisans 
who  evidently  desire  to  flatter  popular  prejudice,  and  to 
repeat  or  anticipate  tho  opinions  of  their  leaders.  The 
enthusiastic  applause  with  which  Mr.  Campbell  Banner- 
man's  speech  is  said  to  havo  been  received  probably  shows 
that  ho  was  skilful  in  humouring  the  prepossessions  of 
an  ill- instructed  audience.  Thcro  is  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  ho  will  also  bo  found  to  havo  interpreted  correctly 
tho  policy  to  which  tho  party  will  shortly  bo  pledged.  Ho 
dicw,  indeed,  like  many  Liberal  orators,  from  tho  abundant 
repertory  of  mischievous  sophisms  which  was  stored  up  in 
the  Midlothian  speeches.  It  is  still  a  Cabinet  secret 
whether  tho  measures  of  tho  Government  are  to  corre- 
spond with  Mr.  Gladstone's  pro-official  rhetoric. 

While  law  and  tho  enjoyment  of  all  civil  rights  are 
suspended  in  Ireland,  it  seemed  to  Mr.  Cami'Iiei.l  Banner- 
man  expedient  not  to  denounco  lawless  violence,  but  to 
disturb,  as  far  an  his  power  extended,  tho  foundations  of 
property.  Irish  landlords  aro  perhaps  too  happy,  too 
Becuro  in  tho  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  too  complacently 
satisfied  with  the  protection  which  they  receive  from  a  con- 
scientious Government.  Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman  accord- 
ingly informed  his  constituents  that  tho  Legislature  had 
an  unqnestioned  right  to  vary  or  to  extinguish  tho 
ights  of  landowners.  Mr.  Paknell  and  his  friends  may 
fcrbaps  have  committed  an  irregularity  in  assuming  tho 


power  of  disposal  which  belongs  to  the  State,  but  the 
official  Liberal  politician  fully  agrees  with  their  doctrine 
that  the  right  to  land  and  rent  is  an  open  question.  As 
but  a  limited  space  was  allowed  in  the  paper  to  Mr. 
Campbell  Bannerman's  lucubrations,  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  be  may  possibly  have  appended  to  his  unscrupulous 
proposition  some  commonplaces  about  compensation.  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  wantonly  announced  that  all  land  was  justly 
liable  to  expropriation,  he  reserved  the  right  to  the  owner 
of  being  paid  off  in  money.  His  follower  is  probably  not 
bold  enough  to  depart  from  the  precedent ;  but  the  reporter 
was  well  advised  in  omitting  any  idle  phrases  which  may 
have  been  used  to  qualify  a  theory  of  spoliation.  The 
politician  who  in  present  circumstances  publicly  proclaims 
the  liability  of  landowners  to  confiscation  contributes  his 
little  utmost  to  the  most  formidable  of  social  revolutions'. 
It  is  perhaps  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  a  party  should  exercise  an  independent  judgment ; 
but  the  prevalent  servility  to  popular  clamour  is  irritating 
and  alarming.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  honourable 
exceptions  ;  but  the  protests  of  Liberals  who  still  retain  a 
respect  for  freedom,  for  justice,  and  for  order,  are  over- 
borne by  the  repetition  of  platitudes  which  are  acceptable 
to  the  multitude. 

In  a  higher  political  position  there  is  exhibited  a  more 
flagrant  abdication  of  responsibility.    No  utterance  of  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  modern  times  has  been  so  discreditable 
as  the  last  sentence  of  Mr.  Bright's  brief  and  contemptu- 
ous reply  to  Lord  Carnarvon.    It  was  a  matter  of  dis- 
cretion whether  Lord  Carnarvon's  right  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  Mr.  Bright's  speech  should  be  recognized.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  it  was  possibly  injudicious 
to  reopen  a  controversy  which  had  passed  into  another 
stage.  Mr.  Bright  is  misinformed  when  he  states  that  tho 
"  terrible  blemishes"  in  his  speech  had  not  been  discovered 
by  its  critics  in  this  country.  More  thanono  commentator 
had  at  tho  time  given  reasons  for  the  widespread  con- 
viction that  tho  speech  was  erroneous  in  statement  and 
principle,  inaccurate  in  reasoning,  and  pernicious,  as  the 
result  has  amply  proved,  to  tho  public  interest.  The 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chambkrlain,  combined 
with  tho  action  of  both  Ministers  in  tho  Cabinet,  have 
been  among  the  most  conspicuous  causes  of  tho  triumph 
of  tho  Land  League  over  tho  Government  and  tho  law. 
Some  murders,  many  atrocious  crimes,  tho  ruin  of  many 
unoffending   Irishmen,  would   probably  have  boon  pre- 
vented if  Mr.  Bright  had  not  had  tho  will  and  tho 
power  to  prevent  his  colleagues  from   performing  their 
primary  duty.    Tho  charge  against  Lord  Carnarvon  of 
bypcrcriticism  or   of  eccentric  judgment    is  altogether 
erroneous;  but  tho  porsonal  question  between  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  latest  assailant  is  of  littlo  importance.  Mr. 
Bright  has  always  been  intolerant  of  opposition,  and 
ho  has  pursued  his  antagonists   with  bitter  animosity ; 
but  oven  unfriendly  observers  of  his  character  and  careor 
will  have  been  astonished  and  shocked  by  tho  ferocious 
glco  with  which  ho  contemplates  tho  snfl'eringH  to  which 
ho  hart  largely  contributed.    Tho  groat  landowners  of 
England, 'one  of  whom  he  is  addressing,  would,  according 
to  Mr.  Bright,  in  a  certain  contingency,  havo  been  "run- 
"  ning  for  thoir  lives,  as  Homo  Irish  landowners  nro  re- 
"  ported  to  ho  doing  now."    It  11  difficult  to  reprobate 
too  strongly  tho  cruel  exultation  with  which  Air.  JJimgiit 
deliberately  insults  tho  harmless  sufferers.    It  might  havo 
boen  supposed  that  tho  most  inveterate  democrat  would 
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have  felt  or  expressed  pity  for  fclio  victims  of  persecution. 
Tlio  expatriation  of  some  Irish  landlords  is  disgraceful, 
nob  to  themselves,  but  to  the  assassins  and  conspirators 
who  oxecuto  tho  decrees  of  the  Land  League  ;  nor  aro  tho 
English  accomplices  of  tho  agitators  altogether  free  from 
blame.  It  is  impossible  to  explain  away  tho  phraso 
"  running  for  their  lives."  Such  languago  can  only  be  used 
by  a  professed  and  triumphant  enemy. 

I  Tho  all'ront  to  English  landowners,  which  is  only  less 
offeusivo  to  good  feeling  and  good  tasto  than  tho  taunt 
against  Irish  fugitives,  may  not  at  first  sight  bo  in- 
tclligiblo  to  careless  readers.  It  is,  in  fact,  ono  of  tho 
innumerable  instances  in  which  Mr.  BRIGHT  has,  with 
absurd  iteration,  boasted  of  his  early  exploits  in  Corn 
Law  agitation.  After  fivc-and-thirty  years  ho  takes 
a  pleasure  peculiar  to  himself  in  informing  ono  of 
tho  class  which  ho  has  pursuod  through  life  with  un- 
abated dislike  that  tho  landed  aristocracy  was  saved 
from  itself  by  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law.  Lord 
Carnarvon  was  probably  at  school  at  tho  time  when  Mr. 
Bright  describes  him  and  his  associates  as  hypotheti- 
cally  "  running  for  their  lives  "  from  bloodthirsty 
mobs.  It  is  impossiblo  to  say  whether  Lord  Car- 
narvon would  in  1845  havo  been,  as  he  has  been  since 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  a  Free-trader.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Mr.  Bright's  reprobation  of  protectionist  doc- 
trines is  always  confined  to  English  landowners.  In  the 
speech  which  has  given  rise  to  tho  present  discussion  he 
wont  out  of  his  way  to  apologize  for  the  economic  short- 
comings of  the  American  democracy.  The  United  States 
had,  he  said,  been  exposed  to  a  great  and  costly  war,  and 
consequently  were  compelled  to  raise  a  large  re  venue  by 
indirect  taxation.  When  the  debt  was  paid  off  or  re- 
duced to  moderate  dimensions,  it  would  be  easy  to 
diminish  Customs  duties,  so  that  Free-trade  would 
be  gradually  and  naturally  established.  The  application 
of  different  weights  and  measures  to  the  dealings  of 
friends  and  enemies  is  not  peculiar  to  Mr.  Bright  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  tho  opposite  feelings  with  which  he 
regards  American  democrats  and  English  landowners,  he 
must  bo  well  aware  that  the  tariff  of  tho  United  States  is 
deliberately  arranged  with  a  view  to  protection,  and  not 
for  purposes  of  revenue.  It  is  because  they  are  powerful, 
and  because  their  countrymen  are  ignorant  of  the  rudi- 
ments of  economy,  and  not  because  they  are  unselfish, 
that  American  manufacturers  make  their  fortunes  instead 
of  running  for  their  lives.  In  one  respect  Americans  may 
brag  of  moral  and  political  superiority.  Vulgar  dema- 
gogues like  Kearney  talk  revolutionary  rubbish  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  but  no  American  politician  of 
the  rank  of  Mr.  Bright  would  condescend  or  would  dare 
to  ridicule  victims  of  riotous  mobs  as  "  running  for  their 
"  lives." 


THE  NEW  YEAR  AND  THE  SESSION. 

FOR  England,  and  for  a  large  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  the  New  Year  starts  with  a  fair  promiso  of 
commercial  prosperity.  Russia  is  crippled  with  debt  and 
embarrassed  with  famine,  and  the  trado  of  India  and 
China  is  still  inactive.  But  in  tho  three  chief  centres  of 
commercial  activity — the  United  States,  France,  and 
England — there  is  an  obvious  increase  of  prosperity,  and  of 
prosperity  that  is  solid  and  based  on  the  only  ground  that 
makes  prosperity  solid,  the  application  of  an  abundant 
capital  to  the  production  of  what  is  really  wanted.  How 
abundant  capital  is  has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  closing 
months  of  the  year  that  has  passed  by  the  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  existing  safe  securities,  and  by  the  low  rate  at 
which  sound  borrowers,  like  Liverpool  and  India,  have 
been  ablo  to  get  money.  Although  most  of  our  great  in- 
dustries have  been  reviving,  they  have  been  reviving 
slowly,  and  no  new  capital  has  been  required  for  them. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  New  Year  will  see  any  great  in- 
flation of  prices.  There  is,  of  course,  always  the  home 
market,  and  general  prosperity  at  home  keeps  up  the 
prices  of  all  things  needed  here.  But  tho  great  days  of 
English  inflation  wero  days  in  which  we  got  outsiders  to 
take  our  goods  at  high  prices  in  consideration  of  our 
lending  them  tho  money  to  pay  us  with.  We  still  retain 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of  tho  world, 
and  among  other  advantages  which  we  thus  gain  is  that 
of  being  able  to  do  a  fair  amount  of  business  all  over  the 


world.  But  wo  no  longer  do  a  great  and  exceptional  business 
anywhere.  The  countries  where  most  is  going  onintheappli- 
cation  of  capital  to  new  industrial  schemes  are  tho  United 
States  and  Franco,  and  we  only  get  a  fringe  of  American 
and  French  business.  A  trade  steady  rather  than  brilliant  is 
what  wo  have  to  look  for  at  present,  and  this  would  be 
enough  to  make  us  content  and  reasonably  happy  if  it  were 
not  for  tho  depression  of  tho  greatest  of  all  our  industries, 
that  of  agricultuio.  What  is  and  has  been  the  real  ex- 
tent  of  agricultural  depression  is  ono  of  those  facts  which 
seem  to  lio  open  to  every  one,  and  yet  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  get  at.  Of  all  people  landowners  aro  the  least 
disposed  to  reveal  their  sufferings  to  the  public,  and 
farmers  disappear  hero  and  there,  and  a  ruined  man  in 
Essex  has  no  communication  with  a  ruined  man  in 
Gloucestershire.  But,  if  any  one  ought  to  know  what  is 
really  going  on,  it  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade; 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  within  the  last  few  days  asserted 
that  tho  farmers  who  have  been  displaced  and  ruined  may 
be  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  that  large  districts 
aro  going  out  of  cultivation.  This  is  a  gloomy  picture, 
and  moro  gloomy  than  wo  should  havo  expected  to  see 
painted  ;  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  have  exceptional  means 
of  getting  information.  Even  if  it  is  true,  all  that  can  be  said 
is  that  the  process  of  English  agriculture  beginning  to  right 
itself  will  soon  bo  visible.  Some  land  thrown  out  of  cul- 
tivation will  remain  uncultivated.  Land  fit  only  to  grow 
fir  trees  or  rabbits  has  been  put  under  tho  plough,  and 
will  have  to  go  back  to  its  natural  destination  ;  but  the 
really  productive  land  of  England  is  sure  to  be  cultivated, 
and  all  that  is  as  yet  uncertain  is  on  what  terms  and  by 
what  methods  it  will  pay  to  cultivate  it. 

But  although,  if  we  take  our  industries  as  a  whole,  we 
may  say  that  the  New  Year  opens  with  the  prospect  of  a 
quiet,  progressive,  and  sound  trade,  there  may  probably 
be  seen  symptoms  of  a  state  of  thing3  not  altogether  in 
keeping  with  the  general  condition  of  the  country.  Some 
effects  of  bad  times  only  show  themselves  when  good  times 
are  beginning.  Money  is  lost  in  bad  times,  but  the  signs 
that  it  has  been  lost  may  not  appear  at  once.  When 
money  is  lost  by  a  great,  sudden,  and  notorious  catas- 
trophe, as  in  the  case  of  the  Glasgow  Bank,  ruin  is 
visible,  as  those  who  are  ruined  have  to  own  their  ruin. 
But,  when  means  have  been  gradually  diminished,  the 
losers  cannot  all  at  once  alter  their  mode  of  living.  They 
have  houses  on  their  hands  of  which  they  cannot  get  rid 
until  the  lease  expires.  As  long  as  they  live  in  these 
houses  they  cannot  reduce  their  establishments.  They 
may  also  have  children  at  expensive  schools,  and  they 
cannot  take  children  away  from  these  schools.  A  boy 
who,  according  to  the  present  means  of  his  father, 
ought  to  be  at  Marlborough  is  at  Harrow.  If  he  is  in  a 
high  form,  it  seems  a  great  pity  to  stop  him  in  his  career, 
and  he  could  not  get  in  at  Marlborough,  even  if  his  father 
wished,  on  account  of  his  age.  People  therefore  who  in 
bad  times  find  their  incomes  diminished  cannot  immedi- 
ately retrench  and  sink  a  little  capital  to  go  on  with. 
After  a  time  the  moment  comes  when  they  are  free  to  re- 
trench, and  they  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity  ;  but 
by  this  time  the  bad  times  may  be  over  for  the  nation,  and 
a  good  time  may  have  begun.  It  may  not  improbably  be 
found  that  the  year  now  beginning  is  the  season  of 
such  a  crisis,  and  then  there  may  be  new  signs  of 
diminished  means  while  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  grow- 
ing richer.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that,  although  the  gene- 
ral character  of  our  trade  is  sound  and  quiet,  there 
may  bo  a  revival  of  speculation.  There  is  more  capital 
than  is  wanted  for  our  existing  trade,  and  people 
foolishly  perhaps,  but  naturally,  get  tired  of  three  and  a 
half  per  cent,  in  sound  investments.  Last  year  specula- 
tion took  principally  the  form  of  bringing  to  high  prices 
forgotten  or  discredited  investments.  It  was  not  new 
things  that  were  launched  so  much  as  old  things  that  were 
brought  to  a  new  level.  But  there  must  evidently  be  a 
limit  to  old  things  that  can  be  made  to  seem  to  deserve 
this  sudden  patronage ;  and  if  new  things  could  be  in- 
vented that  took  the  fancy  of  the  public,  they  might  in 
tho  present  temper  of  investors  receive  a  warmer  welcome 
than  prudence  would  sanction.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
say  anything  against  the  Panama  Canal  scheme  in  itself; 
but  there  must  be  in  many  countries  a  large  number  of 
sanguine  and  bold  people  when  M.  de  Lesseps  not  only  has 
got  twelve  millions  subscribed,  but  has  had  to  disappoint 
numerous  applicants. 

Parliament  meets  next  Thursday,  and  after  a  long  period 
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of  silence  and  inaction,  the  Government  will  have  to  show 
itself  to  the  Lords,  the  Commons,  and  the  country.  It  is 
greatly  in  its  favour  that  what  promises  to  be  a  disturbed 
and  anxious  Session  should  open  at  a  moment  when  the 
nation  is  beginning  to  enjoy  a  return  of  prosperity,  and 
looks  forward  with  some  confidence  to  the  future.  We 
may  be  sure  that  the  first  thing  that  will  happen  will  be 
that  the  Government  will  be  taken  to  task  for  not  having 
f  ooner  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  lawlessness  in  Ire- 
land. The  Government  deserves  severe  criticism  on  this 
head,  and  will  receive  it.  But  the  effects  of  such  criti- 
cism are  necessarily  limited.  They  tell  more  in  the  long 
run  than  at  the  time.  There  are  few  signs  of  impatience 
with  the  Government  in  the  country.  Scarcely  a  word 
is  said  against  it  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  in  the  North,  or 
in  the  Metropolitan  boroughs.  Then,  again,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  House  of  Commons  very  rarely  quarrels 
with  a  Government  about  anything  that  is  past.  It  is  not 
what  a  Government  has  done,  but  what  it  is  going  to  do, 
that  stirs  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Greece  had  been 
coerced,  and  Denmark  had  been  abandoned,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  got  his  absolution.  When  it  was  thought  he  was 
going  to  truckle  to  Louis  Napoleon,  and  was  going 
to  make  a  senseless  war  on  China,  Parliament  turned 
round  on  him.  The  real  battle  of  the  Session  will 
probably  be  fought  not  even  on  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  as  a  whole  so  much  as  on  its  details.  The  Govern- 
ment, too,  may  count  on  ,the  valuable  help  of  the  ex- 
treme Irish  faction.  In  no  way  could  this  faction  help 
the  Government  so  much  as  by  wanton  and  persistent 
obstruction,  and  it  has  pledged  itself  to  offer  an  obstruction 
of  this  sort  from  the  very  first  day  of  the  Session,  and  to 
all  appearance  it  will  fulfil  its  threat.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  House  of  all  parties  will  thus  be  occupied  not  in 
punishing  the  Government,  but  in  fighting  for  its  own 
existence  as  a  legislative  assembly.  The  severest  critics 
of  the  Government  may,  before  January  is  over,  find  that 
they  have  to  rank  themselves  among  its  supporters  in  a 
new  contest.  For  the  future  of  England,  if  England  is  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  Parliamentary  governments,  it  is 
quite  as  necessary  that  the  Obstruction  question  should  be 
well  and  finally  settled  as  that  the  Irish  question  should  be, 
and  the  Government  will  probably  have  to  settle  the 
former  question  before  it  can  settle  the  latter.  This,  then, 
is  the  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A  Govern- 
ment that  has  justly  laid  itself  open  to  much  adverse 
criticism,  but  which  has  in  its  favour  returning  prosperity 
and  the  continued  confidence  of  the  constituencies,  has  to 
deal  with  the  two  most  difficult  questions  with  which  a 
Government  could  have  to  deal.  It  remains  for  it  to 
show,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  that  it  can  deal  with 
these  firmly  and  wisely. 


TIIE  TRANSVAAL  REBELLION. 

THE  disaster  in  the  Transvaal  will  afford  unmixed 
gratification  to  the  enemies  of  England  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere.  For  the  second  time  in  two  or  three  years 
English  regular  troops  have  suffered  a  heavy  defeat  in 
South  Africa.  Though  it  would  be  a  relief  to  learn  that 
the  loss  of  lifo  was  overstated  in  the  first  account,  it 
is  certain  that  the  defeat  was  ahsoluto  and  decisive. 
Further  information  will  bo  required  before  an  opinion 
can  bo  formed  as  to  the  responsibility  which  may  have 
been  incurred.  It  is  evident  that  there  must  have 
been  a  serious  error,  cither  in  exposing  to  attack  a 
force  too  weak  to  defend  itself,  or  in  the  conduct  of  tho 
march.  Tho  original  roport  of  tho  number  of  killed 
and  wounded  indicated  a  gallant  resistance  to  superior 
numbers;  but  it  might  havo  been  thought  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  English  soldiers  were,  on  tho  defensive,  a 
match  for  almost  any  force  of  irregular  arid  an  disciplined 
troops.  Thero  is  no  use  in  lamenting  a  catastropho  which 
is  for  tho  present  complete.  Unfortunately  tlioro  is  too 
much  reason  for  regarding  with  anxiety  tho  position 
of  tho  scanty  forco  which  still  remaiiiH  in  tho  Trans- 
vaal. Sir  Geobge  Collet's  messengers  had  at  tho  dato 
of  tho  last  account  failed  to  open  communications  with 
Pretoria.  It  is  certain  that  tho  malcontent  Boers  will  bo 
greatly  encouragod  by  thoir  decisive  success ;  and  prob- 
ably those  who  were  hesitating  have  by  this  time  joined 
tho  insurrection.  Tho  English  inhabitants  of  tho  province 
— who  havo,  as  might  bo  expected,  unanimously  approved 


of  annexation — live  chiefly  in  the  little  towns  and  villages  ; 
they  are  insufficiently  armed  ;  few  of  them  are  mounted  ; 
and  the  provisions  and  other  stores  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  farmers.  The  late  attack  was  probably  a  surprise, 
for  some,  at  least,  of  the  insurgents  had  ostentatiously  de- 
clared their  good  will  and  respect  for  the  Crown,  although 
they  professed  a  determination  to  assert  their  independ- 
ence. Their  object  may  perhaps  have  been  to  inspire  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  detachment  with  unfounded 
confidence.  If  there  was  a  fair  fight,  the  prowess  of  the 
Boers  may  excite  some  surprise.  In  their  latest  war 
with  Secocoeni,  they,  seemed  to  have  lost  the  military 
virtues  of  their  race,  although  it  was  difficult  to  suppose 
that  men  of  Dutch  descent  could  be  wanting  in  courage. 

The  erroneous  policy  which  has  caused  the  present  war  , 
ought  not  to  become  a  subject  of  party  recrimination. 
There  has  been  some  time  past  little  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  mistake  which  was  committed.  Lord  Carnarvon 
was  the  Minister  responsible  for  the  annexation,  which 
had  perhaps  been  contemplated  by  his  predecessor,  Lord 
Kimberlet.  The  Liberal  Opposition  at  the  time  expressed 
a  general  approval  of  the  measure  ;  and  yet  it  was  effected 
without  Lord  Carnarvon's  authority,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  received  his  subsequent  approval.  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone,  who  had  been  invested  by  the  Colonial 
Secretary  with  large  and  elastic  powers,  suddenly  pro- 
claimed the  suppression  of  the  Republic  on  the  ground 
of  the  imminent  danger  to  which  the  local  Govern- 
ment was  exposed.  Mr.  Burgers,  then  Governor,  pro- 
tested but  faintly  against  the  assumption  of  sovereignty 
by  the  English  Government,  but  none  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  gave  it  their  formal  consent.  There 
was  no  pretence  of  involuntary  submission  to  supe- 
rior force,  for  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  only  accom- 
panied by  an  escort  of  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers.  The 
passive  acquiescence  of  the  community  furnished  the  most 
plausible  justification  of  a  proceeding  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  provoke  angry  remonstrance.  When  the 
news  of  the  annexation  reached  England,  Lord  Carnarvon 
hesitated  to  approve  the  measure ;  but  he  declined  to 
revoke  it.  In  political  matters  the  proverb  that  what  ought 
not  to  have  been  done  must  nevertheless  hold  good  when 
it  is  done,  receives  its  most  frequent  application.  The 
subject  was  afterwards  languidly  discussed  in  Parliament 
without  eliciting  strong  disapprobation  from  any  member  ex- 
cept Mr.  Courtney.  It  was  at  a  later  period  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone added  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  the  alleged  crimes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Ministry. 
He  even  declared  that  the  territory  must  be  restored  to 
its  former  rulers  ;  but  "  in  a  position  of  less  freedom 
"  and  greater  responsibility "  ho  announced,  perhaps  in 
deference  to  the  judgmont  of  a  colleague,  that  the  annexa- 
tion was  irrevocable.  Thero  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
tho  Minister's  declaration  was  the  causo  of  tho  present 
revolt.  The  pugnacious  policy  of  the  Boers  may  bo  more 
probably  attributed  to  tho  Basuto  war,  which  ahsorbs  tho 
energies  of  tho  Capo  Colony.  It  may  havo  been  thought 
that  tho  Imperial  troops,  though  they  havo  not  yet  taken 
part  in  tho  contest,  could  not  safely  bo  withdrawn  from 
Cape  Town.  This  is  not  tho  first  instance  of  a  disposition 
on  tho  part  of  tho  Transvaal  Boers  to  tako  advautago  of 
native  disturbance  or  discontent.  Thero  is  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  their  leaders  intrigued  with  Cetewayo, 
from  whoso  superior  power  they  had  been  protected,  and 
even  with  their  former  enemy  Secocoeni.  Their  present 
calculations  may  perhaps  bo  unsound.  It  scorns  probablo 
that  tho  colonists  will  subduo  tho  Basutos  without  assist- 
ance ;  and  tho  war  in  tho  Transvaal  concerns  tho  Imperial 
Government  alone. 

From  tho  first  tho  annexation  has  produced  nothing  but 
mischief.  It  was  tho  principal  cause  of  tho  Zulu  war,  or 
rather  of  tho  diversion  of  tho  ill-will  of  Cetewayo  from  tho 
Boers  to  tho  English  Government,  which  ho  had  previously 
always  treated  with  respect.  Tho  urbil  nil. or  between  himself 
and  tho  authorities  of  tho  Transvaal  had  suddenly  become  a 
party  to  tho  litigation;  and  Sir  Baiitle  Kkkke's  inter- 
pretation of  tho  award  was  not  unnaturally  attributed  to 
tho  chango  of  political  relations.  But  for  tho  hasty  action 
of  Sir  TllKorilli.Urf  Siiei'sione,  tho  Zulu  Kino,  if  ho  enter- 
tained any  warliko  designs,  would  assuredly  havo  selected 
tho  Transvaal  rathorthun  the  English  provinces  for  attack  ; 
arid  tho  consequent  need  Of  protection  would  havo  brought 
about  tho  annexation  in  the  mostHirnple  and  inoffensive  way. 
Tho  Boers,  who  were  at  first  only  sullen,  have  assumed  a 
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more  and  nioro  menacing  attitude,  until  they  commenced 
the  present  hostilities.  It  will  be  difficult  either  to  re- 
conquer the  country  or  to  acquiesce  in  defeat.  It  must 
also  bo  remembered  that  protection  is  duo  to  tho  English 
residents  in  tho  province,  who  conduct  all  its  commercial 
business.  Tho  duty  to  the  natives  on  which  stress  has 
Bometimes  been  laid  is  less  immediately  urgent;  but  it 
must  not  be  left  wholly  out  of  consideration.  There  is 
littlo  use  in  discussing  the  reasons  or  motives  of  the  dis- 
like of  tho  Boera  to  English  supremacy.  Difference  of 
raco  and  language  generally  explains  tho  dislike  of  one 
community  for  another,  and  the  Transvaal  Boers  have 
somo  reason  to  complain  of  tho  withdrawal  of  tho 
independence  which  had  been  formerly  conceded.  It  is 
said,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the  Boers  object  not 
only  to  English  sovereignty,  but  to  every  kind  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  was  not  incumbent  on  their  neighbours 
to  correct  their  erroneous  theories  of  civilization.  The 
Dutch  settlers  live  each  in  his  vast  farm  with  little 
ordinai-y  intercourse  except  with  their  own  families  and 
dependents.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  they  may  feel  a 
prejudice  against  judges,  lawyers,  magistrates,  and  police- 
men. The  main  objection  to  a  mode  of  life  which,  if  it 
was  eccentric,  suited  themselves,  was  that  the  condition  of 
their  native  servants  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
slavery.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  now  in  a  great 
degree  inclined  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  domestic 
institutions,  and  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  representative 
of  the  English  Government  is  a  soldier,  and  that  he  also 
possesses  political  and  administrative  experience.  The 
Government  has  already  complied  with  his  request  for 
an  immediate  reinforcement  in  the  form  of  a  cavalry 
regiment.  The  Boers  are  a  community  of  horse-men, 
and  they  will  find  it  easy  to  organize  a  commissariat. 
War  is  in  any  case  a  frightful  evil,  and  reasonable 
politicians  will  not  willingly  abandon  the  hope  that  the 
present  quarrel  may  be  settled  by  some  kind  of  com- 
promise or  agreement.  In  this  dispute  it  is  impossible  to 
be  satisfied  that  the  English  Government  is  wholly  in  the 
right ;  and  Europeans  of  one  of  the  best  stocks  are  more 
unwelcome  opponents  than  savages,  not  merely  because 
they  are  more  formidable  enemies.  The  question  is  com- 
plicated by  the  existence  in  the  Cape  Colony  of  a  large 
population  of  the  same  blood  and  language  with  the 
Boers  who  are  now  in  tho  field.  The  annexation  was 
not  favourably  regarded  by  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
the  colony,  although  they  offered  no  active  resistance 
to  the  measure.  It  is  not  known  how  far  the  Basuto 
war  may  modify  their  opinions.  They  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  Transvaal  insurgents,  although,  they  revolt 
only  against  the  Imperial  Government,  are  effecting  a 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  Basutos.  The  natives  in  all 
parts  of  South  Africa  will  identify  the  cause  of  the 
English  Government  with  that  of  European  supremacy ; 
and  they  will  probably  think  that  the  detachment  which 
Las  been  defeated  and  destroyed  was  a  part  of  the  force 
with  which  they  might  eventually  have  to  contend.  On 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  next  week  the  Government 
may  perhaps  be  in  a  position  to  give  further  information. 
No  future  success  will  entirely  remove  the  painful  impres- 
sion which  has  been  produced  by  the  recent  disaster. 


TTIE  TRIAL  OF  THE  AGITATORS. 

T\  TERELY  mischievous  politicians — if  so  grave  a  title 
-LVJL  may  be  given  to  merely  mischievous  people — may 
perhaps  have  been  somewhat  sorry  that  the  dramatic  ter- 
mination so  confidently  predicted  to  the  State  trial  at 
Dublin  did  not  take  place.  A  collapse  of  the  proceedings 
through  the  non-attendance  of  sufficient  jurymen  would 
have  been  a  conclusion  sufficiently  lame  and  impotent ; 
but  it  would  have  been  in  no  sense  satisfactory  except 
to  unthinking  opponents  and  to  long-sighted  partisans 
of  the  Government.  It  would  have  given  them,  in  a 
manner,  an  excuse  for  their  inaction  and  a  way  out  of  a 
very  awkward  position,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  have  been  a  triumph  and  an  encouragement  to  evil- 
doers. It  is  true  that  knowing  and  rcady-tongued  persons 
already  declare  loudly  that  a  somewhat  similar  result  will 
in  any  cate  follow  in  consequence  of  the  deliberate 
refusal  of  the  jury  to  agree.  Boycotting,  or  the  threat 
of  Boycotting,  it  is  said,  has  been  extensively  applied 
already,  and  unfortunately  the  jury  is  composed  lor  the 
most  part  of  persons  whoso  avocations   render  them 


directly  liable  to  the  new  form  of  persecution.  Obviously, 
however,  it  is  impossible  fairly  to  assert  beforehand  that 
any  such  result  will  take  place.  Jurymen,  like  prisoners, 
must  bo  assumed  innocent  until  theyaro  proved  guilty.  Yet 
tho  first  day  of  the  proceedings,  although  the  promised 
collapso  did  not  take  place,  was  enlivened  by  a  sufficiently 
dramatic  incident.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mat,  in  a  set 
speech,  referred  to  the  comments  which  had  been  made  on 
his  former  utterances,  and  in  a  dignified  manner  enough 
announced  his  intention  of  not  sitting  during  the  trial.  It 
is  not  an  altogether  desirable  thing  that  the  conduct  of 
judges  should  bo  influenced  by  popular  comments,  but 
perhaps  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  took  the  best  way  out  of  a 
very  difficult  position,  in  which,  it  must  bo  admitted,  a  cer- 
tain lack  of  discretion  had  placed  him.  He  might,  had  he 
originally  ordered  his  words  in  the  fashion  in  which  as  we 
now  know  he  meant  to  order  them,  have  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty. As  it  is,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Land  League 
will  have,  in  the  event  of  a  conviction,  no  rag  of  excuse 
left  that  it  has  not  had  a  fair  trial  as  far  as  the  Bench 
is  concerned.  On  the  application  for  postponement  Mr. 
Justice  Barky  was  less  decidedly  hostile  to  the  traversers 
than  either  of  his  colleagues;  while,  despite  the  disgraceful 
insults  inflicted  on  him  at  Cork,  it  is  certain  that  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald  possesses  the  confidence  of  all  Irish- 
men of  respectability,  no  matter  to  what  party  they  may 
belong. 

The  proceedings  of  the  first  week  have  necessarily  been 
occupied  almost  exclusively  with  tho  opening  speech  of 
the  Attorney-General.  Mr.  Law  had  a  very  difficult  task 
to  perform — a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  lay  both  inside 
and  outside  the  limits  of  his  ostensible  subject.  The  history 
of  the  organization  called  the  Land  League,  the  descrip- 
tion of  its  principal  members,  of  their  acts,  and  especially  of 
those  acts  for  which  the  law  now  seeks  to  fix  its  grasp 
upon  them,  might  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  have 
been  an  ungrateful  task.  The  impassioned  eloquence  for 
which  the  Irish  Bar  is  famous  would  certainly  have  been 
at  home  in  the  unfolding  of  the  terrible  picture  of  the 
state  of  Ireland  during  the  last  few  months.  Mr.  Law's 
gifts  of  exposition,  however,  are  not  at  any  time — to  judge 
from  the  Parliamentary  utterances  which  afford  English- 
men their  chief  means  of  judging  him — extraordinarily 
great,  and,  as  we  shall  take  occasion  to  point  out  pre- 
sently, there  was,  in  ^Eschylean  phrase,  "a  huge  ox  on 
"  his  tongue."  Still,  he  battled  with  his  difficulties  as 
well  as  he  could,  and  laid  before  judges  and  jury  a 
statement  which,  if  duly  supported  by  evidence  such  as 
in  the  opinion  of  the  jury  deserves  credence  and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  judges  is  sufficient  to  prove  legal 
guilt,  ought  certainly  to  suffice  for  conviction.  Perhaps 
it  may  bo  suggested  that  the  Irish  Attorney-General 
was  a  little  unwise  in  pouring  so  great  an  amount 
of  scorn  on  the  social  position  of  some  of  the  tra- 
versers. It  may  be,  and  no  doubt  is,  a  preposterous 
thing  that  clerks,  shoemakers,  shopkeepers,  and  so 
forth,  should  band  themselves  together  to  upset  the 
social  system  of  a  country ;  but  tho  precise  amount  of 
legal  guilt  which  is  fixed  upon  them  by  their  antecedent 
occupations  is  a  little  difficult  to  discover.  Supposing  the 
traversers  to  be  guilty,  it  is  not  obvious  why  Mr.  Parnell 
the  landlord  is  a  less  mischievous  person  or  a  less  con- 
temptible person  than  Mr.  Boyton  the  shopkeeper's  son, 
and  Mr.  Nally  the  "  Nothing."  Supposing  that  they  are 
innocent,  their  social  position  seems  equally  irrelevant  to 
the  question.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  that  a  jury 
which,  as  we  read,  consists  of  confectioners,  grocers, 
tailors,  and  so  forth,  might  be  a  little  bIovt  to  per- 
ceive the  criminality  or  cbntemptibility  of  occupa- 
tions similar  to  their  own.  However,  Mr.  Law  had  no 
doubt  a  full  right  to  choose  tho  line  of  argument 
which  seemed  to  him  best.  Nor  was  he  at  a  loss 
for  flowers  of  illustration  to  garnish  it.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  language  of  the  traversers  differed.  Mr. 
Parnell,  as  most  people  know,  has  refrained  (from  what 
motives  we  need  not  pause  to  inquire)  from  direct  incite- 
ments to  violence,  and  even  from  the  cheerful  allusions  to 
pills,  ropes'-lengths,  and  so  forth,  which  some  of  his  lien- 
tenants  have  allowed  themselves.  He  has  sat  by  or  stood 
by  and  listened,  but  that  is  all.  Messrs.  Gordon,  Nallt, 
Brennan,  and  their  likes,  have,  however,  or  would  seem  to 
have,  if  the  Attorney-General  is  prepared  with  evi- 
dence to  substantiate  his  charge,  fully  made  up  for  their 
chief's  reticence.  The  citations,  moreover,  which  Mr. 
Law  made,  and  for  which  he  doubtless  has  chapter  and 
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verse,  contained  abundance  of  language  the  legal  valuo 
of  which  will  have  to  be  decided,  but  which  to  lay 
ears  is  sufficiently  significant.  Mr.  Law,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  mince  his  words  in  the  matter.  According 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Attornet- General  for  Ireland,  the 
association  of  the  traversers  was  one  intended  "  to  de- 
"  spoil  others  of  their  legal  rights,  to  defeat  the  admin- 
"  istration  of  justice,  to  inculcate  general  breach  of  con- 
"  tract."  He  found  in  their  proceedings  "  direct  incitement 
"  to  murder."  The  Land  League  was  "  an  intolerable 
"  tyranny  "  ;  it  said,  or  as  good  as  said,  "  Fraud  is  good,  but 
"  force  is  better." 

This  is  the  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  during 
the  last  eight  or  nine  months,  but  especially  during  the 
last  three  or  four,  which  is  professionally  entertained  by 
the  professional  law  adviser  of  the  Irish  Government.  Let; 
us  suppose  that  we  have  no  information  at  all  on  the 
matter,  and  that  we  are  able  to  await  the  proof  or  disproof 
of  Mr.  Law's  statements  by  the  evidence,  with  that  perfectly 
open  and  unbiassed  mind  which  is  supposed  to  be  proper. 
One  thing,  however,  we  have  in  evidence  already — the 
view  which  the  Government  takes  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Mr.  Law  is  our  witness — the  very  best  witness 
that  could  possibly  be.  Yet  the  Government  of  which 
Mr.  Law  is  an  officer  has  by  its  own  confession  waited  from 
April  to  December  before  taking  measures  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  agitators  have  been  perfectly 
free  to  continue  doing  these  things  which  seem  to  Mr. 
Law  so  shocking ;  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  which  he 
complains  has  been  allowed  to  spread  its  nets  and  rivet 
its  fetters  over  three  parts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Law  thinks 
(and  the  Government  is  bound  to  be  of  his  opinion)  that 
there  was  direct  incitement  to  murder  so  long  ago  as  the 
4th  of  July.  We  are  now  very  close  on  the  4th  of 
January,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
incitement.  It  is  in  this  that  the  terrible  difficulty  which 
must  have  beset  the  Irish  Attorney- General  is  to  be  found. 
All  the  time  that  he  was  stating  his  views  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  traversers  he  was  drawing  up  an  indict- 
ment, heavier  and  heavier  at  each  word  be  uttered,  against 
his  colleagues  or  superiors.  When  a  man  holds  a  material 
knife  over  the  head  of  a  victim,  and  the  law  takes  note  of 
it,  he  is  not  usually  permitted  to  go  about  at  largo 
with  the  knife,  and  to  repeat  his  offence,  if  he  pleases, 
from  July  to  December.  We  offer  no  opinion  as  to  the 
correctness  of  Mr.  Law's  description  of  the  conduct  of 
the  traversers ;  we  give  it  as  his  description  only.  His 
appearance  in  the  place  and  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  his  speech  was  delivered  identities  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Ministry,  from  Mr.  Gladstone  downward, 
with  his  view.  We  have,  therefore,  almost  for  the  first 
time,  an  acknowledgment  by  the  Government  that  the 
evil  case  of  Ireland  has  not  been  exaggerated,  and  implied 
in  this  an  acknowledgment  that  they  themselves  have 
done  nothing  to  check  it  until  it  has  spread  from  Donegal 
to  Wexford,  and  from  Kerry  to  Antrim.  It  would  be,  of 
course,  no  part  of  an  Attorney-General's  duty  to  enter  in 
a  court  of  justice  upon  an  explanation  of  this  singular 
attitude.  Mr.  Law's  mouth  was  shut  on  this  point, 
while  it  was  widely  opened  on  all  others.  Hence  his 
position  may  bo  said  to  have  been  ono  of  the  most 
uncomfortable  that  any  advocate  could  well  bo  placed 
in.  Perhaps,  however,  ho  may,  after  all,  be  congratulated 
on  having  only  to  attack  his  own  Government,  and  not  to 
defend  it.  Tho  defenco  would  puzzlo  tho  ingenuity  of  the 
most  ingenious  utilizer  of  apple-pips.  It  could  indeed  only 
tako  one  form — tho  familiar  plea  that  in  some  cases  it  ia 
well  to  givo  suspected  persons  ropo  that  they  may  hang 
themselves.  But  there  would  bo  a  fatal  fluw  in  this  exculpa- 
tion. For,  according  to  Mr.  Law's  own  statement,  the  result 
of  tho  delay  has  been  that  tho  accused  persons  havo  made  uso 
of  the  ropo  given  thorn  to  hang  other  and  guiltless  victims. 
This,  we  should  imagine,  is  hardly  a  Buflicient  justification. 
It  is  less  usual  with  English  than  with  French  advocates 
to  publish  their  speeches;  but,  if  Mr.  Law's  bo  published, 
tho  most  appropriate  title  would  certainly  bo  "The  Case 
"  Against  tho  Government." 


EASTERN  AFFAIKS. 

"TF  tho  concert  of  IOuropo  is  worth  anything,  it  onght 
-L  to  prevail  over  tho  not  unreasonable  objections  of  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  to  arbitration.  It  is  true  that  thcro  is 
not  for  tho  presont  any  threat  of  force  in  tho  background  ; 


but  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  disputants  to  have  their 
quarrel  peaceably  accommodated.  One  party  justly  relies 
on  legal  right  to  an  ancient  possession  ;  the  other  is  strong 
in  a  claim  founded  on  practical  and  political  expediency. 
The  decision  of  war,  depending  on  a  comparison  of 
material  forces,  would  be  irrespective  of  either  pretension. 
Even  the  resources  on  which  the  two  Governments  re- 
spectively count  are  not  so  unequal  as  they  may  appear  at 
first  sight.  The  Turkish  troops  are  probably  more  than  a 
match  for  their  adversaries ;  but  Greece,  unlike  Turkey, 
has  neither  insurrections  nor  other  diversions  to  appre- 
hend. It  would  be  a  waste  of  strength  for  the  Turks  to 
defend  the  territory  which  they  have  always  professed 
their  willingness  to  cede ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to 
accept  a  suggestion  that  they  should  at  once  retire 
within  the  boundary  line  which  they  have  themselves 
proposed.  Their  late  diplomatic  language  has  been  rea- 
sonable and  dignified.  There  has  been  no  ostentatious 
display  of  force,  though  they  announce  their  determina- 
tion to  fight  in  the  last  resort.  The  Greeks,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  more  loudly  pugnacious,  though  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  prepared  finally  to  reject 
the  offer  of  arbitration.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  the 
Great  Powers  would  give  the  Government  of  a  minor  State 
the  opportunity  of  directly  repelling  counsels  which  might 
at  pleasure  be  converted  into  commands.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  armaments  which  were  denounced  some  time  ago 
are  still  proceeding ;  but  the  danger  to  the  constitution 
and  dynasty  which  was  represented  as  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  a  moderate  policy  has  not  of  late  been  so  loudly 
proclaimed  as  in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  negotiations.  The 
chance  of  avoiding  war  has  improved  since  the  close  of 
the  naval  demonstration  and  the  refusal  of  several  of  the 
Great  Powers  to  participate  in  the  seizure  of  the  Smyrna 
Customs  duties. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  discussions  on  the 
proposed  mode  of  settling  the  dispute  really  apply  rather 
to  the  substance  of  the  future  award  than  to  the  submis- 
sion of  Greece  and  Turkey  to  any  independent  tribunal. 
Nations  can  seldom  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  an  open 
arbitration,  except  on  issues  of  secondary  importance; 
but  an  ostensibly  impartial  judgment  may  often  supply  a 
convenient  form  of  compromise  or  concession.  If  it  is  true 
that  Russia  has,  after  some  hesitation,  concurred  in  the 
project  of  arbitration,  there  must  be  reason  to  expect  a 
definitive  result.  It  seems  that  the  suggestion  was  first 
made  by  the  French  Government,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  cordially  accepted  by  Germany  and 
Austria.  England  has  not  stood  aloof  from  the  other 
Powers,  although  a  more  vigorous  mode  of  one-sided 
intervention  would  perhaps  have  been  more  palatable 
to  tho  Government.  It  can  scarcely  have  been  at  any 
time  a  condition  of  tho  arrangement  that  both  tho  liti- 
gants should  voluntarily  demand  arbitration.  It  will  be 
enough  if  one  of  them  applies  to  the  Powers  for  their  in- 
tervention, and  if  tho  other  ultimately  concurs  in  tho  sub- 
mission. There  is  a  certain  inconsistency  between  the 
present  proceedings  and  tho  summary  decision  of  tho  Con- 
ference of  Berlin.  It  is  possiblo  that,  at  that  timo,  tho 
other  Governments  supposed  that  England  and  Franco 
had  como  to  an  understanding  both  on  tho  claims  of 
Grecco  and  on  tho  means  by  winch  they  woro  to  bo  satis- 
fied. Tho  abortivo  result  of  tho  Conforcnco  furnishes  a 
reason  for  changing  tho  form  of  negotiation;  and  tho 
six  great  European  Powers  can  afford  to  bo  indifTorcnt 
even  to  well-founded  criticism.  Tho  rumour  that  Princo 
Bihmauck  had  spoken  slightingly  of  tho  Grook  claims  to 
Janina  may  probably  havo  been  unfounded,  but  it  is  noarly 
certain  that  some  compromise  is  in  preparation  ;  for  tho 
Turkish  Government  will  not  submit  to  arbitration  with- 
out an  assurance  of  being  relieved  from  somo  part  of  tho 
sacrifices  imposed  by  tho  Berlin  Conforcnco. 

It  is  not  known  whether  tho  cession  of  Croto  instead  of 
EpiruH  and  Thonsaly  ha*  at  any  timo  boon  seriously  pro- 
posed. If  any  suggestion  of  tho  kind  was  made,  tho  Go- 
vernment of  Athens  was  well  advised  in  rejecting  a Hohemo 
which  would  also  havo  met  with  probably  insurmountable 
obstacles  on  the  mdo  of  Turkey.  It  iH  not  improbable  that 
'  'rcte  may  hereafter  cither  become  independent  or  be  united 
with  tho  kingdom  of  Greece  ;  but  no  other  territory  could 
form  an  equivalent  for  ThcsHaly  and  Southern  Epinis. 
Tho  arguments  for  annexation  which  ore  derived  from 
identity  of  race  and  language  would  lx>  uh  forcible, 
and  perhaps  still  more  effective,  after  thn  acquisition  by 
Greece  of  Crete,  or  even  of  all  tho  neighbouring  islands. 
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Brigandage  on  the  frontier  would  still  bo  encouraged,  and 
tho  Greeks  would  only  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  futuro 
aggression.  The  ethnological  theory  according  to  which 
nearly  every  State  in  Europe  might  bo  dismcmbcrod  has 
been,  and  will  bo  hereafter,  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble  and 
war;  but  it  is  more  plausibly  applied  to  tho  demarcation 
of  tho  Greek  frontier  than  to  almost  any  other  territorial 
rearrangement.  Tho  question  of  tho  limits  of  independent 
Greece  was  raised  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  and, 
if  general  opinion  is  woll  founded,  it  was  wrongly  decided. 
Tho  new  State  was  not  large  enough  for  economical  ad- 
ministration, or  even  for  self-defence,  though  it  was  fortu- 
nately for  other  reasons  not  liable  to  tho  risk  of  reconquest. 
The  only  aggrandizement  which  it  has  since  received 
consisted  in  the  acquisition,  by  the  voluntary  surrender  of 
the  English  protectorate,  of  tho  Ionian  Islands.  With 
an  addition  of  territory,  which  may  probably  be  secured 
through  tho  good  will  of  the  Powers,  the  kingdom  will  bo 
so  far  enlarged  that  tho  Greeks  may  wait  patiently  for 
further  windfalls  which  are  not  unlikely  to  occur.  There 
are  strong  reasons  in  favour  of  tho  frontier  which  was 
selected  by.  tho  Berlin  Conference;  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  so  favourable  a  settlement  can  be  attained  by  force. 

Although  it  seems  improbable  that  the  six  Great 
Powers  should  fail  in  attaining  an  object  on  which  they 
are  seriously  bent,  it  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  a 
more  unfavourable  result.  The  latest  accounts  from 
Constantinople  and  from  Athens  are  equally  discouraging ; 
and,  although  in  diplomatic  transactions  extreme  ob- 
stinacy sometimes  immediately  precedes  concession,  it  is 
possible  that  the  Turks  may  ultimately  rely  on  their  mili- 
tary superiority,  and  that  tho  Greek  Government  may 
trust  to  the  neighbouring  alliances  which  it  is  likely 
to  secure.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  conscription 
lists,  which  include  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
names,  will  furnish  half  that  number  of  recruits, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  between  20,000  and  30,000  men 
will  be  added  to  the  army  from  ttio^e  who  have  com- 
pleted their  term  of  military  service.  The  naval  authori- 
ties are  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  torpedoes, 
which  may  probably  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  coasts  and 
ports.  The  Greeks  probably  hope  to  raise  levies  in  the 
provinces  which  they  propose  to  liberate;  but  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Albanian  tribes,  which  hum  the  most  warlike 
part  of  the  population,  is  imperfectly  known.  In  Northern 
Albania,  at  a  distance  from  the  probable  field  of  action, 
some  of  the  chiefs  appear  to  be  disaffected  to  the  Sultan. 
The  inhabitants  of  Janina  and  the  neighbouring  country 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their  poli- 
tical predilections.  Negotiations  have  probably  been  in- 
stituted with  the  Governments  of  the  wholly  or  par- 
tially emancipated  Turkish  provinces.  The  late  resig- 
nation of  Aleko  Pasha,  though  it  has  since  been  re- 
voked, is  probably  explained  by  his  supposed  objection 
to  a  plan  for  the  union  of  East  Roumelia  with  Bulgaria. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  independently  of  the 
allegiance  which  he  has  undertaken  to  render  to  the 
Poite,  a  dignitary  who  is  almost  a  sovereign  prince  may 
be  unwilling  to  compromise  his  position,  if  the  story  is 
tme,  its  significance  is  derived  from  tho  coincidence  of 
time  between  the  Greek  preparations  for  war  and  the 
existence  of  an  intrigue  which  would  issue  in  war  against 
Turkey.  That  some  conspiracy  of  the  kind  is  apprehended 
may  be  inferred  from  the  extreme  solicitude  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  preserve  the  peace.  They  might  regard  with 
comparative  equanimity  a  local  war  between  Greece  and 
Turkey,  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  A 
general  struggle,  involving  perhaps  the  final  disruption  of 
European  Turkey,  would  be  complicated  and  dangerous.  T  he 
probability  of  a  Bulgarian  war,  or  of  an  insurrection  in 
Macedonia  or  East  Roumelia,  might  be  possibly  regarded 
at  Constantinople  as  a  reason  for  precipitating  an  inevit- 
able conflict.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  their  probable  allies 
arc  equal  in  discipline  and  in  other  warlike  qualities  to 
the  remnant  of  tho  Turkish  army  which  long  held  the 
Russian  invaders  in  check.  On  the  other  hand,  Turkey 
is  oppressed  by  an  inherent  weakness  in  the  form  of  in- 
ability to  retaliate  on  hostile  neighbours.  A  Turkish  army 
would  not  be  allowed  permanently  to  occupy  a  Greek  pro- 
vince, nor  would  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
be  invalidated  by  any  Turkish  victory.  At  present  the 
most  confident  of  political  prophets  might  hesitate  to  fore- 
cast the  course  of  Eastern  affairs. 


THE  AT AL  ANT  A  REPORT. 

TT  is  curious  to  observe  that  whon  a  great  disaster  is 
J-  shown  to  havo  been  duo  to  misfortune  a  certain  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  is  usually  manifested.  The  public  seems 
to  havo  a  strong  desire  that  some  one  shall  be  pronounced 
responsible ;  and,  if  no  culprit  can  be  found,  considerable 
indignation  not  unfroqucntly  arises.  Not  a  little  has  this 
strange  unreasoning  feeling — so  singularly  like  that  of  tho 
absolute  monarch  who  always  finds  grounds  for  execu- 
tions after  a  disaster — been  excited  by  the  loss  of  the 
Ahtlanta.  When  the  news  of  that  terrible  calamity  came 
there  was  most  rightly  a  demand  for  full  investigation ; 
and  the  Admiralty,  in  accordance  with  obvious  necessity, 
appointed  a  Committee  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessel 
was  seaworthy  when  she  sailed  on  her  last  cruise.  There 
was  somo  cavilling  at  tho  constitution  of  the  Committee  ; 
but  this  was  of  a  very  potty  kind,  and  no  reasons  worth 
attention  havo  ever  been  adduced  for  doubting  its  com- 
petence or  impartiality.  After  a  very  long  and  carefal 
investigation,  this  body  has  now  made  its  Report,  which, 
though  somewhat  vaguely  worded,  seems  practically 
to  exonerate  the  Admiralty ;  and  this  acquittal  has 
certainly  been  received  with  discontent.  Exactly  the 
opposite  feeling  would  be  more  creditable,  and  in  some 
countries  would  be  excited.  It  would  havo  been  most 
painful  to  find  that  the  body  which  governs  the  national 
navy  was  so  careless  or  so  incompetent  as  to  send  a 
dangerous  vessel  to  sea  with  three  hundred  men  on  board, 
and  surely  there  should  be  a  feeling  of  relief  when  the 
Admiralty  is  pronounced  Not  Guilty.  Instead  of  this, 
some  anger  is  shown.  The  public  apparently  learn  with 
no  small  regret  that  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  most  im- 
portant department  of  the  Government  are  neither  grossly 
incompetent  nor  criminally  negligent. 

Doubtless  there  would  be  cause  enough  for  anger  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  Report  was  too  lenient,  or  that 
there  was  a  distinct  attempt  to  shield  those  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  a  great  disaster.  Better  admit  that  the  navy 
is  in  unsafe  hands  than  absolve  those  officials  whose  con- 
duct merits  the  gravest  censure.  Clearly,  however,  to 
justify  discontent  there  must  be  distinct  proof  of  the  par- 
tiality of  the  Committee,  and  of  the  incompetence  of  those 
who  allowed  the  Atalanta  to  go  to  sea.  There  must  be 
something  more  than  vague  surmises,  and  absolute  reliance 
must  not  be  placed  on  bold  but  unsupported  hypotheses. 
The  Committee  must  be  distinctly  shown  to  be  wrong 
in  acquitting  the  Admiralty,  and  the  reasons  for  holding 
that  body  responsible  must  be  stated  in  a  convincing 
manner,  if  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  Report  seems  to 
have  caused  is  to  be  thought  legitimate.  How  far  this  is 
the  case,  how  far  any  valid  reasons  for  thinking  the 
Report  wrong  have  been  brought  forward,  will  be  best 
shown  by  shortly  considering  the  Report  and  the  objections 
that  have  been  urged  against  it.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  one  very  preposterous 
criticism  which  has  been  made  with  all  gravity.  The 
Committee  were  instructed  to  inquire  "  into  the  efficiency 
"of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Atalanta,  and  to  report  to  their 
"  Lordships  whether  she  was  sound,  stable,  and  sea- 
"  worthy  when  she  left  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
whether  she  was  properly  rigged,  and  had  a  sufficient 
crew.  It  has  been  said  that  this  was  not  enough,  and 
that  the  Committee  should  have  been  directed  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  the  vessel's  loss.  Now,  as  the  actual  cause 
of  the  vessel's  loss — or,  in  other  words,  the  manner  in 
which  she  was  lost — can  by  no  conceivable  means  be  ascer- 
tained, and  in  all  human  probability  will  never  be  known,  the 
Committee  might  as  well  have  been  told  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  the  loss  of  the  President.  They  were  directed 
to  ascertain  what  could  be  ascertained — namely,  whether 
the  vessel  was  seaworthy  and  properly  manned  when  she 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  On  these  points  they  have 
returned  answers  which  might  perhaps  have  been  stated 
more  clearly,  but  which  undoubtedly  seem  to  show  that 
they  consider  the  Admiralty  free  from  blame. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  in  the  Report  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  all  tho  facts  relating  to  the  vessel  which 
are  known.  After  dealing  with  some  minor  matters,  the 
Committee  enter  at  great  length  into  the  question  of  the 
vessel's  stability,  which,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  was  the 
most  important  they  had  to  consider.  Stability  has  been 
often  defined  of  late,  but  still  it  may  be  well  to  define  it 
once  more.  It  is  the  force  with  which  a  ship,  when  in- 
clined by  the  wind  or  from  other  causes  from  the  upright 
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position,  tends  to  return  to  it.  The  Atalanta  had  very- 
great  initial  stability — that  is  to  say,  sho  offered  great  re- 
sistance to  the  wind  at  small  angles  of  inclination — and  she 
Lad  also  a  considerable  range  of  stability;  but  at  largo 
angles  her  recovering  power  was  sensibly  diminished.  The 
vanishing  point  was  reached  at  an  angle  of  960 ;  and  con- 
sequently, when  the  vessel  was  absolutely  on  her  beam 
ends,  she  had  but  the  very  slightest  righting  power.  It  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  Atalanta,  when  called  the  Juno, 
went  through  tw^fcdong  commissions,  in  the  first  of  which 
she  encountered  a  very  large  number  of  heavy  gales.  It 
appears  that  those  in  charge  of  her  were  perfectly  content 
■with  her  in  a  sea,  and  that  not  the  slightest  apprehension 
as  to  her  stability  was  ever  entertained  by  the  thoroughly 
experienced  seamen  who  handled  her.  When  she  was 
turned  into  a  training-ship  her  stability  was  increased,  as 
her  centre  of  gravity  was  lowered,  first  nine  inches,  and 
then  nearly  three  inches  more.  She  was  therefore  safer 
than  when  she  was  thought  perfectly  safe  by  men  of  the 
fullest  experience  in  sailing-vessels.  Still,  she  was  not 
theoretically  perfect.  She  was  not  absolutely  uncapsiz- 
able.  By  selecting  from  the  whole  vast  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  certain  vessels  Mr.  W.  John,  an  assistant  to  the  Chief 
Surveyor  of  Lloyd's,  was  able  to  show  that  there  were  ships 
with  greater  stability  at  large  angles  than  the  Atalanta. 
It  can  hardly  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  select  from  the 
innumerable  types  which  have  come  into  existence  since 
the  Atalanta  was  built  some  which  are  in  one  respect  safer 
than  she  was.  The  question  is  whether  her  small  recover- 
ing power  at  very  large  angles  was  such  as  to  endanger 
her.  On  this  question  the  opinion  of  experienced  sailor3 
appears  to  have  been  unanimous,  and  in  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  refer  to  an  account,  published  some  time 
ago,  of  the  heaving  down  of  a  vessel  similar  in  type 
to  the  Atalanta.  When  an  angle  of  700  was  reached 
the  strain  on  the  heaviug-down  tackle  was  so  great  that 
the  enormous  strop  of  one  of  the  huge  blocks  used  gave 
"way,  and  the  ship  righted  herself.  A  fact  of  this  kind  is 
worth  volumes  of  doubtful  figures  and  speculation.  It 
can  hardly  be  seriously  maintained  that  a  ship  similar  to 
the  one  which  had  such  enormous  righting  power  at  700 
was  in  grave  danger  of  capsizing,  and  it  is  by  no  moans 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  Committee  do  not  appear  to 
have  attached  any  very  great  weight  to  Mr.  John's 
views.  They  say,  respecting  the  question  of  stability  : — 
"  The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  come,  after  a  full 
"  consideration  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  that  she 
"  was,  on  the  whole,  a  very  stable  ship,  except  at 
"  large  angles  of  heel,  that  she  was  more  stable  than 
"  when  first  commissioned  as  a  training-ship,  and  much 
"  more  so  than  in  her  previous  commissions  as  a  man- 
"  of-war."  The  exception  made  as  to  large  angles  of 
heel  has  been  seized  upon  by  tho  critics  who  give 
expression  to  the  unfounded  discontent  which  the 
Report  has  caused  as  showing  that  the  Atalanta  was 
not  really  a  safe  ship.  Theoretically  safe  sho  was  not, 
and  scarcely  any  vessels  are  in  every  respect.  Bat,  unless 
there  was  gross  negligence,  sho  was  practically  in  very 
littlo  danger  of  capsizing  at  sea.  In  all  probability  her 
masts — or  at  least  her  topmasts — would  have  gone  before 
tho  wind  had  forced  her  over  to  tho  angle  at  which  her 
stability  was  lost. 

The  other  important  question  which  the  Committee  had 
to  decide  was  that  which  related  to  the  vessel's  rolling. 
Like  all  tho  ships  designed  by  Sir  William  Symonds, 
she  was  a  very  heavy  roller,  and  Captain  Stiislino  slated, 
in  his  Report  to  tho  Admiralty,  that  she  rolled  her  nettings 
— i.e.  tho  boarding  at  the  top  of  tho  bulwarks  in  which 
the  hammocks  arc  placed — under  water.  Whether  Hi  in 
happened  often  docs  not  seem  to  bo  clear;  but  thero  can 
bo  no  doubt  that  the  Atalanta  lurched  very  deeply. 
Rolling  may  endanger  a  vessel  by  causing  her  to 
strain  so  much  as  to  leak  largely,  but  it  seems 
clear  that  this  did  not  happen  with  the  Mniinla. 
Thero  was  a  certain  amount  of  leakage  after  her  first 
cruise  as  a  training-ship ;  but  tho  Committee  are  con- 
vened that  this  was  duo  to  tho  working  of  tho  bilge- 
keel  bolts,  caused  by  tho  straining  of  tho  bilge- keels 
when  they  struck  tho  water.  These  woro  removed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that,  after  their  re- 
moval, tho  vessel  strained  in  such  a  way  as  to  eatise  ■eriooi 
leaks.  It  has  been  frequently  suggested  that  tho  Atnlmita 
may  have  lurched  so  far  that  sho  could  not  recover  j  but 
tho  evidence  is  entirely  against  this  singular  supposit  ion 
Captain  Stiblimg  did  nof<  estimato  tho  heaviest  lurch  at  more 


than  450,  and  the  Atalanta's  stability  extended  far  beyond 
this  angle.  To  contend,  therefore,  as  one  writer  has  done, 
that  tho  Atalanta's  heavy  rolling  made  her  dangerous, 
and  may  have  been  the  cause  of  her  loss,  is  merely  to 
advance  a  contention  which  can  be  shown  to  be  unsup- 
ported by  fact. 

It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  the  statements 
which  have  been  made  respecting  the  danger  of  all 
Symondite  ships.  Very  unsatisfactory  vessels  in  many 
respects  they  undoubtedly  were ;  but  to  infer,  as  has 
been  done,  that  they  were  too  dangei\)u3  to  be  sent  to  sea, 
is  merely  to  give  an  example  of  the  boldness  which  comes 
from  complete  ignorance.  It  seems  that,  out  of  two 
hundred  ships  built  by  Sir  William  Symonds,  four 
were  missing  during  fifty  years.  These  two  hundred, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  were  all,  or  nearly  all, 
sailing-ships,  and  an  average  loss  of  two  per  cent, 
can  hardly  be  considered  such  as  should  deter  the  Ad- 
miralty from  commissioning  a  vessel  of  the  Symondite 
class.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  vessels 
belonging  to  that  class  must  needs  be  old,  and  at  one  time 
it  seemed  not  unfair  to  assume  that  the  loss  of  the  Atalanta 
was  due  to  her  being  too  old  and  weak  to  encounter  a 
winter  gale  in  the  Atlantic.  It  now  appears,  however,  that 
she  was  thoroughly  repaired  before  she  was  equipped  as  a 
training  ship  ;  and  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  a  new 
vessel  might  have  been  built  for  the  money  spent  on  her. 
Although,  therefore,  she  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  she 
sailed  on  her  last  voyage,  her  loss  cannot  be  attributed  to 
weakness. 

How  that  loss  was  caused  can  never  now  be  known,  and 
any  speculation  with  regard  to  it  is  of  small  value.  The 
Committee  very  rightly  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
part  of  the  Atlantic  in  which  the  Atalanta  would  have 
crossed  on  her  voyage  home  was,  after  she  left  Bermuda, 
visited  by  storms  of  such  exceptional  violence  as  to  cause 
the  loss  of  a  large  number  of  merchant  vessels.  It  appears 
that  no  less  than  thirty  ships,  which  were  known  to  be  in 
that  part  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  Atalanta  is  supposed 
to  have  gone  down,  have  disappeared  as  she  did.  Her 
loss,  therefore,  though  a  most  terrible  calamity, 
was  not  a  very  surprising  one.  War  ships  enjoy 
no  immunity  from  the  winds  and  the  waves,  and  are 
not  necessarily  safe  when  other  vessels  are  in  danger. 
There  is  no  need  to  assume  that,  because  a  hurricane  has 
overwhelmed  a  ship,  some  one  must  be  to  blame.  It  was 
clearly  imperative  that  all  that  could  be  discovered  respect- 
ing the  ill-fated  Atalanta  should  be  ascertained  by  strict 
investigation,  but  it  was  monstrous  to  assume  that  the  in- 
vestigation must  lead  to  tho  condemnation  of  tho  Admiralty. 
A  full  inquiry  has  been  made,  and  the  result  of  that  inves- 
tigation apparently  is  to  show  that  tho  Admiralty  is  not 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  tho  throe  hundred  men  who  went 
down  in  the  vessel.  In  such  a  result  there  is  surely 
nothing  which  should  cause  dissatisfaction. 


JUDICIAL  RECREATIONS. 

EVER  sinco  tho  elevation  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  to 
tho  Bench  his  many  friends  and  admirers  must 
havo  been  looking  out  for  something  remarkablo  in  tho 
way  of  speech  or  action  from  ono  whoso  acceptance  of 
his  high  office  was  marked  by  so  much  that  was  peculiar. 
When  Sir  Wa'IKI.v  William-,  alter  telegraphing  to  his 
constituents  t  hat  ho  would  never  leave  them  for  an  ordinary 
judgeship,  did  Biter  all  desert  them  for  that  particular 
position  and  DO  other,  thero  wero  in  troth  but  two  inter- 
pretations to  bo  placed  on  his  conduct.  Ono  was  that 
Sir  Waimn  Williams  hud  become  convinced  subsequently 
to  the  deipatob  of  his  tologram  I  hat  an  ordinary  judgeship 
was  not  ho  far  below  his  merits  as  he  had  at  first  supposed  ; 
the  other  ivus  that  ho  felt  within  him  the  capacity  of  show- 
ing that,  though  ho  might  hold  an  ordinary  judgeship,  ho 
could  never  bo  an  ordinary  judge.  The  first  of  these  ox- 
planations  nover appeared  really  probable.  It  was  necessary, 
111  order  to  accept  it,  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Justice  William  . 
a  sudden  accession  of  exaggerated  humility  hardly  to 
be  distinguished  from  a  culpable  want  of  self-respect. 
Why  should  it  bo  assumed  that  Sir  Watkiv  Williams's 
second  thoughts  about  himself  wero  necessarily  f  1  i h  best 
thoughts?  He  has  been  often  enough  in  contact  with  tho 
holders  of  ordinary  judgeships  to  havo  taken  their  exact 
measure;  and  tho  act  of  sending  olT  a  telegram  is  not 
sufficiently  exciting  to  make  it  likely  that  ho  should  say 
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about  himself  anything  that  ho  did  not  think.  Thoro 
seems  no  reason  for  supposing  that  by  tho  time  he  acceptod 
an  ordinary  judgeship  ho  had  convinced  himself  that  ho 
was  no  better  than  other  ordinary  judges,  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  did  accopt  one.  By  itself  no  doubt  this  fact  would  go 
Home  way  to  support  tho  view  wo  aro  combating.  But 
all  along  thoro  has  been  another  hypothesis  having  at 
least  an  equal  claim  upon  our  attention,  and  just  a  week 
ago  this  othor  hypothesis  was  reduced  to  certainty.  After 
the  exhibition  which  ho  mado  of  his  powers  on  Christmas 
Day  at  a  "  litorary  gathering  "  held  at  Ebenezer,  near 
Carnarvon,  thero  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  tho  second  of 
the  two  interpretations  put  on  Sir  Wat  kin  Williams's  con- 
duct was  tho  truo  one.  Ho  condescended  to  take  an 
ordinary  judgeship  because  he  felt  that  he  could  never  be 
mistaken  for  an  ordinary  judge.  Though  in  name  ho 
might  be  no  higher  than  tho  judicial  crowd,  in  originality 
he  would  tower  above  them.  A  sordid  Government  might 
Buppress  two  chief  justiceships  out  of  three  and  give  tho 
third  to  tho  wrong  man,  but  the  world  would  recognize 
the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Justice  Williams,  and  feel  that 
where  he  was  thero  was  the  genuine  successor  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn. 

What  happened  at  the  "  literary  gathering  near  Eben- 
"  ezer "  fully  bears  out  this  estimato  of  Mr.  Justice 
Williams's  powers.  With  admirable  ingenuity  he  con- 
trived in  a  few  telling  sentences  to  put  his  hearers  in  pos- 
session of  tho  best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinker  on  the 
two  subjects  which  most  occupy  public  attention  at  this 
moment.  The  country,  he  said,  is  at  present  disturbed  by 
two  classes  of  law-breakers,  and,  as  often  happens  with 
twin  products  of  one  and  the  same  social  state,  the  two 
have  many  points  in  common.  On  tho  one  hand,  there  is 
the  Ritualistic,  semi-Romish,  clergyman  who,  having 
entered  the  Protestant  Established  Church,  and  having 
accepted  and  enjoyed  its  profits  and  emoluments,  sets  the 
law  of  the  land  at  defiance.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
Irish  peasant,  suffering  and  degraded  from  generations  of  op- 
pression, generous  and  excitable,  steeped  in  ignorance  and 
superstition,  and  driven  to  despair  by  the  want  of  food  and 
shelter  for  his  wife  and  little  ones.  He  also,  driven  on  by 
unscrupulous  agitators,  sets  the  law  of  the  land  at  deBance. 
A  less  severely  reticent  man  than  Sir  Watkin  Williams 
would  have  gone  on  to  tell  his  hearers  which  of  the  two 
classes  he  thought  the  worst.  As  he  put  the  facts,  there 
cannot  be  a  moment's  real  uncertainty  upon  this  point. 
Where  crimes  are  equal,  any  difference  that  is  observ- 
able between  them  must  rest  upon  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  severally  committed.  If  on  the  one 
side  there  is  ignorance  and  provocation,  and  on  the 
other  side  knowledge  and  an  entire  absence  of  temptation, 
the  moral  gulf  between  the  two  may  be  almost  infinite. 
But  Mr.  Justice  Williams  had  no  wish  to  prejudice 
the  "  literary  gathering  at  Ebenezer"  even  against  the 
vilest  Ritualist.  With  as  much  reserve  as  though  he 
was  charging  a  jury,  he  sets  out  the  facts  and  leaves  his 
hearers  to  draw  the  inevitable  conclusion.  For  that  it  is 
inevitable  no  one  can  question  for  a  moment.  The 
Ritualist  clergyman  and  the  Irish  peasant  alike  set  at 
naught  the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  Irish  peasant 
has  a  thousand  excuses.  He  is  excitable,  ignorant,  and 
despairing.  His  wife  and  little  ones  are  houseless  and 
starving,  and  in  this  state  the  unscrupulous  agitator  finds 
him  and  makes  him  his  prey.  Ho  is  not  blameless — Mr. 
Justice  Watkin  Williams  is  too  heroically  just  to  hold 
that  opinion.  But  is  he  to  be  named  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  double-dyed  law-breaker  who  commits  precisely 
the  same  offence  without  auy  excuse  at  all  ?  The 
Ritualist  clergyman  is  not  ignorant — on  the  contrary  he 
has  necessarily  had  a  decent  education,  to  however  bad  a 
use  he  may  have  turned  it.  The  Ritualist  clergyman  has  no 
cause  for  despair.  His  wife  and  children,  if  he  has  any, 
aro  not  starving ;  on  the  contrary  they  are  living  in  plenty 
on  the  profits  and  emoluments  of  that  Established  Church 
of  which  the  husband  and  father  has  voluntarily  become 
a  minister.  The  Ritualist  is  not  driven  on  by  unscrupu- 
lous agitators ;  he  is  himself  an  agitator,  urging  on  de- 
luded congregations  to  countenance  his  defiance  of  the 
law.  Thero  was  no  need  for  Sir  Watkin  Williams  to  stop 
short  at  this  point,  and  say  that  he  would  leave  others  to 
say  which  was  the  worst  of  the  two.  As  he  thought 
proper  to  describe  the  offences,  there  was  no  room  for 
hesitation.  The  man  who  does  what  he  must  know  to  be 
wrong,  under  no  pressure  of  strong  or  sudden  temptation, 
'jut  from  a  wilful  preference  for  wrongdoing,  is  so  obvi- 


ously a  greater  criminal  than  the  man  who  does  what  his 
misguided  and  unenlightened  conscience  probably  tells  him 
to  be  right,  and  does  it  under  tho  strongest  inducements 
of  misery  and  hunger,  that  Sir  Watkin  Williams  might  as 
well  have  given  his  own  opinion  on  the  matter.  Ho  did 
not  make  things  in  any  way  better  by  this  sudden  assump- 
tion of  judicial  impartiality.  When  he  had  told  the  story 
in  his  own  way,  ho  had  done  all  that  was  required  of  him. 
There  was  not  a  man  or  woman  at  the  "literary  gathering 
"  at  Ebenezer  "  who  did  not  know  what  Sir  Watkin 
Williams  meant  him  to  infer  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
drawn  out  in  words. 

No,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  is  not  an  ordinary  judge.  No 
ordinary  judge  would  have  set  the  acts  of  the  Ritualist 
clergy  on  a  level  with  tho  acts  of  the  Land  Leaguers.  No 
ordinary  judge  would  have  applied  to  the  latter  no  worse 
epithets  than  ignorant  and  superstitious,  and  qualified 
even  these  by  the  terms  "  generous  and  excitable."  No 
ordinary  judge  would  have  insinuated  that  the  former 
enter  the  Established  Church  with  no  better  motive  than 
to  enjoy  its  profits  and  emoluments,  and  that,  once  in 
possession  of  them,  they  contentedly  set  at  naught  the 
conditions  on  which  they  are  enjoyed.  No  ordinary  judge 
would  have  hinted  in  words  too  plain  to  be  mistaken  that 
the  offence  of  wearing  a  particular  vestment,  in  the  full 
knowledge  that  imprisonment  will  probably  follow,  is  at 
the  very  least  as  heinous  as  the  offence  of  shooting  land- 
lords, carding  tenants,  and  maiming  cattle.  No  ordinary 
judge  would  have  described  the  country  as  equally 
troubled  by  these  two  classes  of  law-breakers,  or  ignored 
the  fact  that  tho  one,  whatever  may  be  their  demerits, 
only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go  their  own  way,  whereas  the 
others  are  bent  upon  forcing  every  one  who  presumes  to 
differ  from  them  to  follow  theirs.  No  ordinary  judge  would 
have  shown  such  abiding  regard  for  his  former  consti- 
tuents when  coming  among  them  for  the  first  time  after 
his  elevation  to  the  Bench  as  to  trifle  with  a  grave  issue 
of  Imperial  policy  in  order  to  magnify,  for  the  momentary 
gratification  of  a  few  Welsh  Dissenters,  the  faults  of  an 
unpopular  party  in  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  whole, 
however,  our  privileges  seem  almost  greater  than  we  can 
bear.  These  new  views  of  morals  and  politics  are  beyond 
us.  A  vestment  and  a  rifle  may  be  equally  mischievous 
instruments,  but  we  are  too  old-fashioned  to  see  it.  A 
crotchet  about  the  nature  of  Lord  Penzance's  jurisdiction 
may  be  as  subversive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  society  as  the  theories  which  have  brought  Ireland 
to  the  edge  of  revolution;  but  the  speculations  which 
treat  the  two  as  identical  are  too  excellent  for  us.  In  the 
person  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  the  judicial  Bench 
becomes  too  dazzling  bright  for  mortal  gaze.  Give  ns,  we 
cry,  in  an  ecstasy  of  self-abasement,  our  ordinary  judges 
once  more. 


THURINGIAN  LANDOWNERS. 

A REPORT  has  lately  been  issued  among  those  fur- 
nished from  time  to  time  by  members  of  the  English 
diplomatic  service  which  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  land  is  held  in  the  district  of  Thuringia.  This 
region  of  central  Germany  is  now  divided  into  the 
territories  of  many  small  States,  of  which  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  is  the  best  known,  perhaps,  to  Englishmen. 
Thuringia  has  the  advantage  of  showing  in  its  ex- 
tremest  form  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorships.  The 
land  is  almost  all  owned  by  the  persons  who  cultivate  it, 
and  there  is  an  almost  unlimited  subdivision  of  the  soil. 
Scarcely  any  restrictions  on  the  transfer  and  acquisition  of 
land  exist ;  and  for  more  than  forty  years  the  peasant  has 
held  his  land  free  from  any  dues  to  his  lord.  In  1838, 
whero  the  Crown  was  the  superior,  feudal  exactions  were 
abolished  without  indemnity ;  while  in  the  case  of  the 
other  lords  of  the  soil  a  price  was  fixed  within  which  all 
feudal  dues  were  to  be  redeemed.  Banks  were  started  to 
assist  the  peasants,  and  after  enabling  them  to  pay  off  the 
landlords,  continued  to  lend  money  to  cultivators  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  to  receive  and  allow  interest  on 
the  savings  of  depositors.  Facilities  were  given  to 
life-tenants  of  entailed  properties  to  acquire  absolute 
ownership  of  their  properties  by  compensating  at  fixed 
rates  the  co-heirs  in  tail ;  and  such  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  these  facilities  that  the  great  bulk  of  entailed 
estates  has  come  into  the  market,  and  they  have  been  eagerly 
bought  and  subdivided  into  small  holdings.    So  far  as 
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there  is  any  check  on  subdivision,  it  is  imposed,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  holders,  but  solely  in  that  of  the  Treasury, 
the  State  being  anxious  to  have  solvent  persons  from 
•whom  it  can  collect  taxes.  The  craving  for  land  is  uni- 
versal and  unceasing,  and  the  holdings  are  often  much  too 
small  to  provide  a  maintenance  for  the  holder  and  his 
family ;  but  then  every  one  who  ministers  to  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  community — the  farrier,  the  shopkeeper, 
the  producer  of  the  rude  manufactures  of  the  country — 
is  a  landowner,  and  must  have  his  holding  if  he  wishes 
to  feel  respectable,  although  he  lives  by  something 
else.  Thuringia,  therefore,  is  a  home  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors ;  but  it  is  not  a  home  of  peasant  proprietors 
who  lead  a  very  cheerful  or  comfortable  life.  The 
man  works  and  his  wife  works,  and  his  boys  and  girls 
work,  and  they  work  all  day  long.  There  is  an  air  of 
squalor  about  their  homes.  They  have  to  keep  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can  on  a  very  poor  diet,  and  they  are  often 
encumbered  with  debt,  and  occasionally  live  in  all  the 
anxiety  and  torture  of  impending  insolvency. 

Such  is  the  sketch  given  by  Mr.  Scott,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  better  example  of  what  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  like  when  a  fair  average  instance  is  taken. 
Some  observations  on  what  Mr.  Scott  has  to  tell  us  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  nothing 
new  to  hear  that  the  life  of  a  peasant  proprietor  is  very  dull, 
very  hard,  and  very  comfortless.  However  dull  it  may  be, 
however  hard  and  however  comfortless,  he  likes  it.  He 
has  a  craving  for  land  of  his  own,  and  to  gratify  this 
craving,  when  once  it  has  got  a  hold  of  him,  he  will  go 
through  anything.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all 
men  have  a  real  wish  to  become  peasant  proprietors,  or 
have  the  stuff  in  them  to  make  such  a  mode  of  holding 
land  answer  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  said  to  answer  at 
all.  The  peasant  proprietors  of  Thuringia  were  not  sud- 
denly invented.  They  had  been  peasant  proprietors  for 
ages,  only  they  had  held  the  land  under  certain  vexatious 
obligations  to  feudal  superiors.  They  were  enabled  in 
1838  not  to  buy  the  land,  but  to  commute  the  dues;  and 
this  was  exactly  what  took  place  in  France  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution.  Some  peasants  became  proprietors  by 
buying  np  at  a  ridiculously  cheap  rate  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  nobility ;  but  these  new  proprietors  fell 
into  the  ranks  of  a  vast  body  of  old  proprietors,  to 
whom  the  Revolution  merely  gave  a  quittance  of  feudal 
dues.  In  the  next  place,  the  peasants  of  Thuringia 
have  been  artificially  helped  out  of  their  most  serious 
difficulty.  Peasant  proprietors  at  some  period  of  their 
career  are  invariably  borrowers,  and  in  Thuringia  banks 
have  been  established  to  lend  money  to  the  peasants  at 
very  low  rates.  When  a  system  of  peasant  proprietorship 
is  fully  established  banks  can  afford  to  lend  money  at  low 
rates  If  there  is  always  some  one  with  money  to  take 
the  place  of  the  man  who  is  without  money,  a  lender  knows 
that  his  security  is  good,  even  though  his  debtor  may  bo 
insolvent.  A  mortgage  on  the  land  is  safe,  a  mortgage  on 
stock  is  secured  by  a  ready  sale.  But  before  a  peasant 
proprietorship  is  established,  it  is  often  blighted  by  the 
terms  on  which  money  has  to  bo  borrowed.  The  lender 
knows  that  ho  must  either  take  over  the  land  and  stock 
himself  and  become  a  cultivator  instead  of  a  moneylender, 
or  he  mast  let  one  impecunious  man  take  tho  placo  of 
another.  He,  therefore,  in  view  of  his  risk,  charges  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  and  in  a  bad  year  this  is  more  than  tho 
peasant  can  bear.  This,  if  wo  may  trust  M.  TrssoT's  book 
on  Unknown  Hungary,  which  has  jnst  been  translated 
into  English,  is  what  has  taken  place  in  some  parts  at 
leaht  of  Hungary.  There,  too,  the  peasant  got  rid,  thirty 
years  ago,  of  his  dues  and  his  feudal  superior ;  but  M. 
TlSKOT  found  peasant  -!  who  Ik  art  ily  wished,  the  old  times 
back  again.  They  had  never  managed  to  get  a  start. 
They  were  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Jews  instead  of  in  the 
hands  of  the  lords,  and  they  liked  tho  lords  best. 

Then,  again,  it  is  to  bo  noticed  that  in  Thuringia  tho 
laLd  which  did  not  formerly  belong  to  peasant  proprietors 
has  como  into  tho  hands  of  men  of  this  class,  or,  in  other 
words,  peasant  proprietorship  has  extended  itself  over  tho 
Country,  becauso  its  extension  was  made  possible  by  legal 
changes.  Lifo  tenants  were  enabled  to  sell,  and  every- 
thing that  was  possible  was  done  to  make  tho  transfer  of 
Iind  cheap  and  easy.  This  may  scorn  not  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do,  but  practically  it  is  very  difficult.  The 
Bkiout  Clauses  of  tho  Irish  Land  Act  have  failed,  as  most 
Englishmen  know  ;  bat  it  may  bo  suspected  that  not  many 
Englishmen  know  why  they  broke  down.    They  broke- 


down  simply  because  no  legal  machinery  was  invented  for 
carrying  them  into  effect.  Whenever  there  has  been  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  doubtful  words  in  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  the  Irish  Courts  have  decided  in  favour 
of  the  tenant.  The  Landed  Estates  Court  was  ready 
to  give  an  absolute,  indisputable  title  to  what  it  allowed 
to  pass.  The  life  tenant  had  by  the  Act  powers  of 
sale.  Why,  then,  did  not  the  land  pass  from  the 
selling  proprietor  to  the  purchasing  tenant  ?  Merely  be- 
cause the  inquiries  that  had  to  be  made  cost  so  much 
time  and  money  that  the  tenant,  so  to  speak, 
could  not  get  at  the  land.  The  Court  had  to  be  satisfied 
that  every  person  having  even  the  remotest  interest  in  the 
reversion  was  before  it.  It  then  had  to  be  assured  that 
the  tenant  was  giving  a  fair  price  for  the  land,  and  that 
he  himself  was  really  the  tenant,  had  no  one  interested 
with  him,  and  had  the  sole  right  to  take  advantage  of  the 
Act.  Then,  again,  the  ^authority  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  is  so  paramount  that,  if  in  conveying  the  land  of 
one  man  it  inadvertently  slips  in  a  parcel  belonging  to  a 
neighbour,  this  unfortunate  neighbour  loses  his  land  for 
ever.  The  Court,  therefore,  wanted  all  kinds  of  maps  and 
plans  of  the  holding  before  it  could  pronounce  what  it  was 
that  the  tenant  ought  to  be  allowed  to  buy  under  the  Act. 
Mr.  Scott  leads  us  to  suppose  that  all  these  difficulties,  which 
killed  the  Bright  Clauses,  were  unknown  or  easily  sur- 
mounted in  Thuringia.  Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  how, 
under  a  different  system  of  land  transfer  from  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  these  difficulties  might  be  very 
slight.  With  a  good  cadastral  survey  there  is  no  uncer- 
tainty about  parcels.  With  a  good  system  of  registration 
of  deeds  there  is  no  doubt,  or  little  doubt,  as  to  who  are 
interested  in  a  reversion.  It  may  perhaps  be  added  that, 
in  a  little  district  like  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  every  one  knows 
pretty  well  what  is  meant  by  a  fair  price  for  an  estate, 
just  as  in  an  English  village  every  one  knows  within  a 
sovereign  what  is  the  value  of  the  butcher's  pony.  But, 
if  Thuringia  had  these  advantages,  the  very  fact  of  its 
having  them  may  suggest  that,  in  a  country  which  does 
not  possess  them,  it  may  not  practically  be  a  very  easy 
matter  to  create  peasant  proprietorship  on  anything  like 
an  extensive  scale,  however  anxious  the  Legislature  may 
be  to  create  it. 


EPPING  FOREST. 

THE  danger  which  menaces  Epping  Forest  turns  out  to 
be  far  more  serious  than  it  seemed  when  we  called 
attention  to  it  a  week  or  two  back.  At  that  time  the 
enemy  had  appeared  in  tho  persons  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  Company  ;  but,  between  tho  Forest  and  its  foes 
there  was  thought  to  be  the  Corporation  of  London,  and 
the  powers  of  tho  Corporation,  always  great,  are  in  this 
particular  matter  very  great  indeed.  Tho  Corporation  has 
done  so  much  to  save  Epping  Forest  from  tho  invasion 
that  Parliament  is  littlo  likely  to  disregard  any  remon- 
strances it  may  think  fit  to  make  when  any  further 
inroads  are  proposed.  If  tho  Corporation  could  bo  trusted 
to  show  tho  same  activity  now  that  it  showed  when  tho 
enclosuro  of  tho  Forest  was  under  discussion,  thoro  was 
really  no  need  for  alarm.  It  was  better  to  tako  up  the 
cause  of  tho  great  Surrey  commons,  which  have  no 
defenders  except  such  chance  advocates  as  their  own 
beauty  have  won  for  them. 

Unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  tho  Corporation 
can  bo  trusted  to  do  anything  of  tho  kind.  Indeed,  wo 
may  go  further,  and  say  that,  to  all  appearance,  tho  Cor- 
poration has  considered  tho  matter,  and  sees  nothing  to 
object  to  in  the  proposed  railway.  Sir  Thomas  Nki.son 
has  declared  himself  favourable  to  tho  scheme,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Nelson's  position  as  tho  legal  adviser  of  the  Cor- 
poration makes  his  published  opinion  a  very  important 
element  in  tho  discussion.  Ho  would  certainly  not  havo 
written  as  ho  has  done  unless  ho  held  tho  question 
to  bo  at  least  an  open  ono ;  ho  would  probably  not 
have  written  as  ho  has  dono  unless  ho  had  held  tho 
good  will  of  the  Corporation  to  bo  virtually  secured.  TfaSfS 
is  no  need  for  despair,  because  Parliament  has  yet  to  bo 
consulted,  and  Parliament  may  show  itself  wiser  than  tho 
Corporation.  Put  there  is  every  reason  for  set  ting  to 
work  without  loss  of  timo  to  enlighten  tho  mind  of  Par- 
liament us  to  tho  faets.  To  fight  against  a  project  which 
tho  Corporation  of  London  supports,  or  at  all  events  does 
not  dislike,  is  a  very  different  business  from  fighting  against 
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a  project  which  tho  Corporation  of  London  is  actively  op- 
posing.  To  whichever  side  it  inclines,  tho  Corporation  will 
be  a  very  powerful  ally  ;  and  if  Londoners  can  no  longer 
count  upon  it  as  their  friend  in  the  matter  of  Epping 
Forest,  they  aro  bound  in  their  own  interest  to  regard  it 
ns  tho  most  formidable  of  possible  enemies. 

When  tho  support  enlisted  on  behalf  of  tho  proposed 
railway  is  so  sorious,  it  behoves  those  who  oppose  it  to 
give  tho  fullest  consideration  to  tho  arguments  alleged  in 
its  behalf.  The  main  contention  is  that,  in  the  absenco  of 
such  a  railway,  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Forest  aro 
inaccessible.  High  Beech,  to  which  it  is  suggested  that  a 
railway  should  be  carried,  is  two  wholo  miles  from  tho 
nearest  railway-station,  and  the  road  to  it  lies  up  a  hill. 
Such  a  distance  as  this  is  enough  to  keep  High  Beech 
secluded;  and  the  philanthropic  advocates  of  the  railway 
— for,  strange  to  say,  it  has  its  philanthropic  advocates — 
maintain  that  seclusion  is  precisely  tho  quality  which 
Epping  Forest  ought  not  to  possess.  Mr.  E.  N. 
Buxton,  who  writes  "  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
"  Forest,  and  in  the  interest  of  those  who  use  it,"  protests 
against  the  very  idea  of  seclusion.  What  is  wanted,  he 
says,  is  "  to  bring  the  people  where  their  eyes  will  bo  re- 
freshed  and  their  lives  invigorated."  It  unfortunately 
happens — this  much  Mr.  Buxton  concedes — that  the  eyes 
and  lives  in  question  can  only  be  refreshed  and  invigorated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  railway-station,  and, 
we  presume,  of  the  public-houses  which  commonly  spring 
up  in  that  neighbourhood.  Of  the  excursionists  who  start 
from  London  with  the  half-formed  intention  of  getting  to 
High  Beech,  "  the  immense  majority  remain  on  the  out- 
"  skirts  of  Loughton  village."  The  reason  for  this,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Buxton,  is  that  they  are  physically  incapable 
of  going  further.  "  Two  miles'  walk  up  a  steep  hill  docs 
"  not  sound  much  to  a  strong  and  healthy  man,  but 
"  our  visitors  are  not  all  strong  and  healthy."  It 
is  for  the  use  of  the  feeble  and  ailing  majority  that 
the  railway  is  intended,  and  so  long  as  "  the  artisan, 
"  his  tired  wife,  and  smoke-nurtured  children  "  are  not 
brought  into  the  very  midst  of  the  "  choicest  beauties  "  of 
the  Forest,  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  declares  that  the 
Forest  shall  be  kept  for  ever  for  the  "  recreation  and  en- 
joyment of  the  public  "  is  not  fully  carried  out.  The 
fault  of  this  reasoning  is  that  it  forgets  that  there  are 
some  pleasures  which  cannot  be  indefinitely  extended  with- 
out ceasing  to  be  enjoyed.  The  controversy  does  not^ie, 
as  is  often  assumed,  between  their  enjoyment  by  the  few 
and  their  enjoyment  by  the  many ;  if  it  did,  we  should  be 
entirely  on  Mr.  Buxton's  side.  There  could  be  no 
more  worthy  object  than  to  bring  tho  choicest  beau- 
tics  of  the  Forest  within  easy  reach  of  every  East- 
end  excursionist,  provided  that  it  were  possible  so  to 
bring  them.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  possible. 
They  die  by  the  very  process  which  is  designed  to  make 
them  accessible.  At  present  Epping  Forest  is  a  place  of 
pleasant  resort  to  two  wholly  different  sorts  of  visitors. 
There  is  the  artisan  who  goes  there  with  a  purpose,  and 
the  artisan  who  goes  there  for  a  day's  outing.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Forest  both  these  classes  arc  amply 
provided  for.  The  artisan  who  goes  with  a  purpose  finds 
that  purpose  attained  as  soon  as  he  has  left  the  train 
which  brought  him  and  the  companions  who  filled  it 
sufficiently  far  behind.  He  wants  woodland  scenery, 
or  woodland  stillness,  or  liberty  to  indulge  his  tastes 
as  a  collector  of  plants  or  insects ;  and  in  the  re- 
cesses of  tho  Forest,  near  as  it  is  to  London,  he  still 
finds  these.  The  artisan  who  cares  for  none  of  these 
things,  but  is  contented  with  a  day's  outing,  is  equally 
happy  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Forest.  He  does  not  dis- 
criminate too  curiously  between  one  kind  of  scenery  and 
another ;  woodland  stillness  is  so  irksome  to  him  that  be 
at  once  disperses  it  by  inarticulate  cries  ;  and  as  to  plants 
or  insects,  his  conception  of  natural  history  does  not  go 
beyond  pulling  tho  one  up  by  the  roots  and  killing  as 
many  of  the  other  as  chance  to  come  in  his  way.  By 
bringing  him  within  reach  of  those  parts  of  the  Forest 
where  the  other  class  of  artisan  is  taking  his  pleasure,  you 
do  not  raise  him  to  any  higher  level.  AH  that  you  do  is 
to  give  him  a  fresh  place  in  which  to  amuse  him- 
self after  his  accustomed  manner.  What  is  tho  effect 
of  this  kindness  on  tho  two  sorts  of  persons  whom  it  con- 
cerns ?  Upon  the  class  which  is  newly  introduced  into 
this  part  of  the  Forest  it  has  no  effect  at  all.  All  that  the 
change  means  to  them  is  the  addition  of  another  stopping 
place  where  they  may  spend  the  day  in  loitering  about  the 


immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  station  at  which  they 
havo  beon  put  down,  breathing  a  purer  air  than  that 
which  they  ordinarily  breathe,  and  drinking  their  beer 
amidst  rather  brighter  surroundings  than  those  to  which 
they  aro  accustomed  in  London.  If  there  were  no  stations 
near  Epping  Forost  where  these  enjoyments  could  bo  had, 
it  might  be  a  question  whether  so  large  a  district  and  one 
so  near  tho  most  populous  quarter  of  London  ought  to  be 
thus  withdrawn  from  public  use.  But  the  Forest  has 
several  stations  which  exactly  answer  the  purpose,  and  tho 
only  result  of  extending  a  railway  to  High  Beech  would 
be  to  increase  the  list  by  one.  This  result,  however, 
small  as  it  is  to  tho  class  that  profits  by  it,  is  fatal  to  the 
class  at  whose  expense  it  is  effected.  The  opening  up  of 
tho  more  secluded  parts  of  tho  Forest  to  tho  artisans  who 
do  not  at  present  frequent  them  will  bo  ruinous  to  the 
enjoyment  which  the  artisans  who  do  frequent  them  now 
derive  from  their  visit.  The  reasoning  by  which  Mr. 
Buxton  defends  this  disastrous  project  would  find  its 
parallel  in  a  proposal  to  pull  down  tho  railings  in  Rotten 
How,  and  allow  any  one  who  chooses  to  walk  on  the  turf 
and  the  flower  beds.  If  those  who  did  so  gained  any  pleasure 
which  they  cannot  gain  in  other  parts  of  the  Park  now,  there 
might  be  something  to  be  said  for  it.  But  the  pica- 
sure  of  walking  on  grass  can  bo  enjoyed  elsewhere, 
whereas  the  pleasure  that  is  derived  from  looking  at 
smooth  turf  and  bright  flower  beds  is  not  to  be  had  except 
where  the  turf  and  the  flower  beds  are  protected  against 
tho  trampling  of  many  feet.  To  remove  the  railings  would 
be  to  destroy  one  kind  of  pleasure  without  increasing  the 
other.  It  is  just  the  same  with  Epping  Forest.  The 
minority  of  London  artisans  would  be  irreparably  injured; 
the  majority  of  London  artisans  would  not  be  appreciably 
benefited. 

Everywhere  at  present  the  spread  of  railway  enter- 
prise is  threatening  those  rare  instances  of  isolation  and 
seclusion  which  yearly  become  more  valuable  in  a 
thickly  populated  country.  Dartmoor  is  not  too  far 
from  London  to  be  in  danger,  Epping  Forest  is  not  near 
enough  to  London  to  be  safe.  In  the  one  case  a  railway 
is  projected  which  can  apparently  have  no  other  object 
than  destroying  a  solitude  which  is  in  its  way  without 
a  parallel  in  England.  In  the  other  case,  the  last  shred 
of  solitudo  which  can  now  be  found  near  the  eastern  side 
of  London  is  to  be  sacrificed  for  an  object  more  presentable 
indeed  in  intention  and  appearance,  but  not  more  rational 
in  fact.  There  is  yet  time,  however,  for  that  general 
public  which  is  powerful,  if  only  it  can  be  got  to  move, 
to  oppose  these  mischievous  schemes.  But,  if  they  wish 
to  oppose  them,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost. 


FRENCH  PROSPERITY. 

FRANCE  has  good  reason  to  dwell  with  satisfaction  on 
the  contrast  between  her  posi|ion  to-day  and  her 
position  ten  years  ago.  From  the  lowest  depths  of  suffer- 
ing and  humiliation  she  has  risen  to  a  height  of  material 
prosperity  greater  than  anything  she  had  reached  before 
tho  war  with  Germany.  It  is  true  the  uses  to  which  this 
prosperity  is  turned  include  the  payment  of  enormous 
charges,  which  would  never  have  been  incurred  if 
Napoleon  HI.  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into 
attacking  Prussia.  But  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
public  income  goes  in  paying  tho  interest  on  the  public 
debt  docs  not  make  the  creation  of  that  income  less 
wonderful.  The  huge  burden  of  taxation  which  seemed 
likely  to  weigh  like  a  millstone  on  tho  reviving  industry 
of  the  nation  has  been  scarcely  felt.  The  wonderful  thrift 
of  every  class,  except  the  artisans,  has  been  more  than 
adequate  to  the  demands  made  on  it.  The  revenue  has 
proved  as  elastic  as  though  France  were  the  most  lightly- 
taxed  country  in  Europe.  In  the  year  which  has  just 
ended,  taxes  to  tho  amount  of  nearly  five  mUlions  sterling 
have  been  remitted  without  any  sign  of  an  approaching 
deficit.  The  industries  from  which  the  State  takes  its  toll 
are  so  many  and  so  prosperous  that  the  lighter  the  propor- 
tion demanded  from  each  becomes,  the  larger  is  the  aggre- 
gate contribution.  Even  the  enmity  of  nature  to  French 
vines  and  French  silkworms  has  not  been  fatal  to  the 
general  result.  If  there  had  been  no  Phylloxera  and  no 
check  to  the  production  of  silk,  France  would  have  been 
richer  then  she  is ;  but,  notwithstanding  these  misfortunes, 
she  is  rich  beyond  all  parallel. 

The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  assigns  two 
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reasons  for  the  extraordinary  progress  which  France  has 
made  since  the  ist  of  January,  1871.  One  of  these  reasons 
is  already  well  known.  Nearly  every  one  in  France  saves 
money,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  nearly  every  one  in 
France  has  an  income  apart  from  the  income  which  he 
makes  by  his  labour.  In  England  men  lay  by  for  old  age. 
They  look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  wish  to  leave 
off  work,  and  when  their  ability  to  do  what  they  wish 
will  be  determined  by  their  previous  economies.  The 
Frenchman  seems  to  stand  in  no  need  of  any  such 
stimulus.  If  his  maintenance  in  old  age  were  assured 
•  three  times  over,  he  would  still  go  on  saving.  Tho 
Times'  Correspondent  mentions  an  instance  of  this  habit 
which  is  almost  beyond  belief,  or  rather  would  be  so  if  it 
were  anything  more  than  an  unusually  striking  example 
of  a  universal  tendency.  He  knows,  he  says,  a  head 
Bervant  in  a  private  house  in  Paris  who  has  saved  enough 
to  bring  him  in  700Z.  a  year.  As  the  period  of  saving- 
was  limited  to  twenty-five  years,  this  implies  an  annual 
laying  by  of  something  like  200Z.  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  which  for  an  honest  servant  in  a  private  house 
seems  impossible.  We  are  told,  however,  that  in  order  to 
achieve  his  savings,  whatever  they  were,  he  denied  himself 
everything  that  he  would  have  had  to  pay  for  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  With  the  tastes  thus  formed  he  might 
long  ago  have  left  service  and  lived  on  his  income. 
Instead  of  this  he  has  remained  in  service  in  order  to  go 
on  saving.  If  he  had  lived  on  his  income  there  would 
have  been  nothing  more  out  of  which  to  lay  by.  The  great 
pleasure  of  his  life  would  thus  have  disappeared.  Instead 
of  looking  with  continually  growing  enjoyment  on  his  con- 
tinually growing  store,  he  would  have  seen  the  store  remain 
the  same,  and  have  had  only  the  satisfaction  of 
living  on  the  income  of  it.  To  a  man  with  whom  thrift 
has  become  second  nature  this  would  be  pain  rather  than 
enjoyment.  He  would  have  been  thinking  as  he  spent 
each  penny  that  if  he  had  only  remained  in  service 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  spend  anything.  Mr. 
Hameeton  has  mentioned  cases  in  which  Frenchmen 
possessed  of  fair  incomes  from  accumulated  capital  have 
gone  on  doing  with  perfect  contentment  work  which 
was  at  once  irksome  and  ill  paid,  because  the  money 
thus  gained  was  so  much  more  to  be  laid  by.  The 
process  in  France  is  a  never-ending  one.  The  more 
a  Frenchman  saves  the  more  he  feels  that  ho  may  save. 
Parents  save  for  their  children,  and  children  save  for 
themselves  till  they  becomo  parents  in  their  turn. 
"  Every  child's  future  is  provided  for  at  his  cradle,"  for 
"  the  baby  has  hardly  seen  the  daylight  before  the  parents 
"  are  already  saving  for  him."  But  the  fact  that  his  future 
is  provided  for  does  not  make  the  child  indifferent  to  his  own 
future.  He  provides  for  himself  as  though  he  had  had  no 
parents  to  spare  him  the  trouble.  No  doubt  there  is  a  bad 
aide  to  all  this.  The  intense  devotion  to  small  economies 
develops  a  type  of  character  which,  in  tho  end,  is  not  alto- 
gether favourable  even  to  that  national  prosperity  which, 
in  the  beginning,  it  does  so  much  to  promote.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  mind  in  tho  process  of  putting  together  money, 
which  regards  it  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means,  does 
not  leave  much  room  for  tho  qualities  which  make  nations 
great.  It  may  even  tend  to  make  tho  amount  of  money 
mode  in  tho  country  less  than  it  would  bo  if  thcro  were  not 
so  much  money  saved.  Tho  ship  may  be  spoiled  for  want 
of  a  pennyworth  of  tar,  whether  tho  penny  which  ought 
to  have  gone  in  tho  purchase  is  squandered  or  hoarded. 
Nothing  is  moro  ungrateful  to  tho  economical  man  than 
tho  notion  of  risk,  for  risk  means  not  only  that  thcro 
may  be  nothing  moro  to  add  to  tho  heap,  but  that 
something  may  have  to  bo  taken  away  from  it.  Yet 
without  risk  great  commercial  enterprises  aro  impossible. 
If  high  interest  means  bad  security,  it  is  equally  true 
that  perfect  security  means  investment  in  established 
undertakings,  not  in  undertakings  that  have  their  fortunes 
to  mako. 

It  muflt  be  admitted,  however,  that  as  yet  tho  French 
poople  seem  to  bo  in  no  danger  of  Inning  their  tasto  for 
commercial  ventures.  Tho  Times'  Correspondent  thinks 
that  the  national  prosperity  is  in  part  duo  to  what  ho  calls 
the  "democratization  of  credit."  As  every  Frenchman  has 
some  money  to  invest,  and  few  have  very  much,  tho  uni- 
versal desiro  is  to  get  tho  largost  return  that  is  to  bo  had. 
Consequently  everybody  is  eager  to  know  what  now  under- 
takings aro  in  tho  field,  that  ho  may  pick  out  those  which 
seem  most  promising.    Tho  way  ho  docs  this,  uccording 


to  the  Times'  Correspondent,  is  to  study  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  financial  papers.  There  are  a  hundred 
journals  in  Paris  appearing  once  or  twice  a  week  which 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  giving  the  investor  the  in- 
formation he  desires.  If  these  financial  journals  were  at 
all  to  be  trusted  in  the  matters  with  which  they  deal,  the 
democratization  of  credit  would  be  a  very  intelligible 
process.  But  apparently  they  are  not  in  the  least  to 
be  trusted.  Many  of  them,  it  seems,  "are  sold  at 
"  a  price  which  would  not  cover  the  cost  of  publication, 
"  their  revenue  consisting  in  the  toll  they  levy  on  the 
"  investments  of  the  country."  In  plain  words,  they  are 
a  medium  not  only  for  paid  advertisements  of  new  under- 
takings, but  also  for  paid  information  about  new  under- 
takings. It  is  easy  to  believe  that  "  with  this  immense 
"  publicity  the  diffusion  of  bonds  is  perfectly  marvellous." 
But  what  becomes  of  the  money  invested  in  the  bonds  ? 
Is  the  commercial  morality  of  France  so  superior  to  that 
of  England  that  new  undertakings  are,  as  a  rule,  sound, 
and  that,  though  promoters  are  glad  to  buy  the  countenance 
of  financial  journals,  they  wish  it  simply  on  the  score  of 
publicity  and  not  on  the  score  of  deception  ?  This  is  not 
at  all  a  likely  supposition ;  yet  it  seems  equally  im- 
probable that,  if  the  French  investor  had  been  as  much 
the  victim  of  the  promoter  as  the  English  investor,  more 
would  not  have  been  heard  of  his  wrongs.  Nothing  dis- 
courages saving  like  the  loss  of  savings,  and  if  this  great 
multitude  of  small  investors  had  been  as  unfortunate 
during  the  last  five  years  as  the  corresponding  class  has 
been  in  England,  it  is  hardly  possible  that  France  could 
have  reached  her  present  high  level  of  material  prosperity. 
The  only  other  explanation  that  suggests  itself  is  one  about 
which  it  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  have  accurate 
information.  Has  it  been  found  in  France  that  thrift 
begets  caution ;  that  men  who  are  accustomed  to  save 
money  are  proportionately  unwilling  to  risk  it  ;  and  that 
the  French  investor  habitually  brings  to  bear  on  the 
prospects  held  out  to  him  an  amount  of  inquiry  and  in- 
vestigation quite  unlike  anything  which  is  brought  to  bear 
on  similar  otters  by  Englishmen  ?  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  educating  influence  of  pro- 
perty and  of  thrift  as  tending  to  create  property. 

Unfortunately  the  effect  of  this  immense  development 
of  the  saving  spirit  on  the  national  fortunes  is  not  without 
its  drawback.  Even  making  money  does  not  take  hold 
of  the  whole  man  in  the  way  that  saving  money  takes  hold 
of  him,  and  tbo  absorption  of  the  French  nation  in  this 
latter  process  is  shown  by  their  increasing  tendency  to 
pay  no  attention  to  politics. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  not  regarded  as  a  con- 
cern in  which  every  one  has  an  interest.  It  is  rather 
viewed  as  the  business  of  professional  politicians,  who  work 
it  on  tho  understanding  that,  if  they  mismanage  matters 
very  grossly  and  for  a  long  space  of  time,  they  will  bo 
superseded,  but  that  no  notice  will  bo  taken  of  them  so 
long  as  they  stop  short  of  theso  extreme  blunders.  No- 
thing gives  moro  encouragement  to  political  adventurers 
than  the  general  diffusion  of  this  theory.  They  profit  by  it 
inordinary  times,  because,  as  the  great  body  of  their  country- 
men pay  little  or  no  attention  to  politics,  tho  field  is  loft 
clear  for  them.  Tho  men  who  are  popular  with  the  actual 
electorate  are,  for  tho  most  part,  the  nu  n  who  push  their 
principles  to  tho  most  cxtremo  conclusions.  If  the  real 
electorate  would  como  forward,  it  is  quite  possible  that  tho 
judgment  of  tho  constituencies  would  bo  very  greatly 
modified  ;  but  when  only  cxtremo  men  vote,  only  extreme 
candidates  aro  likely  to  be  returned.  Even  when  the  nation 
is  at  length  moved  to  sudden  action,  and  determines  to  make 
short  work  of  the  rulers  whom  it  has  allowed  to  misgovern 
it,  the  political  adventurer  is  still  the  man  to  whom  it  turns. 
Long  want  of  interest  in  politics  has  prevented  11  great 
Dumber  of  I'Yonchmcn  from  knowing  anything  about 
public  affairs,  and  they  aro  consequently  reduced  to  sup- 
port the  man  who  states  his  claims  most  boldly,  and 
carries  them  most  promptly  into  action.  If  tho  people 
could  ordy  bo  brought  to  see  that  in  the  long  run  they  aro 
as  much  concerned  in  tho  government  of  tho  country  iih 
they  aro  in  the  rise  or  fall  of  their  own  part ieular  in- 
vestments, there  would  1)0  more  chance  o|'  the  [political 
prosperity  of  France  keeping  pace  with  her  material  pro- 
sperity. 
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GEO  KG  K  ELIOT. 

MRS.  CROSS  was  bo  little  known  by  the  namo  which  she  had 
recently  acquired  that  it  is  convenient  to  speak  of  her  by 
her  chosen  literary  designation  ns  Georgo  Eliot.  It  happens,  by 
an  odd  coincidence,  that  a  great  French  writer  had  many  yeirs 
before  assumed  a  similar  disguise.  Thero  can  bo  littlo  doubt  that 
one  of  George  Eliot's  motives  in  taking  the  name  of  a  man  was  to 
puzzle  readers  and  critics.  The  partial  success  of  the  experiment, 
though  the  mystery  was  soon  removed,  illustrated  the  peculiar 
character  of  her  genius.  No  novel  of  Melding,  of  Smollett,  of 
Scott,  of  Dickens,  or  of  Thackeray  could  possibly  liavo  been  written 
by  a  woman.  On  the  other  Bide,  Mise  Ausien,  Miss  Kdgcworth, 
Bus.  Gnskell,  and  Miss  Bronte  might  at  onco  bo  recognized  from 
their  writings  as  women.  George  Eliot's  extraordinary  gift  of 
dramatic  humour  might  have  seemed  to  indicate  a  masculine  im- 
partiality or  detachment  from  personal  int -rests.  Miss  Austen 
reproduced  with  playful  sympathy  the  manners  and  characters 
of  her  own  social  circle.  George  Eliot's  most  life-like  creations 
are  assigned  to  times  and  modes  of  file  with  which  she  could  only 
have  been  familiar  by  hearsay  and  tradition,  or  perhaps  by  casual 
intercourse  with  a  few  survivors.  She  had  certainly  never  heard 
the  admirable  conversation  of  the  villagers  in  the  bar-parlour  a3 
recorded  in  Silas  Marncr ;  but  the  oddities,  the  prejudices,  the 
narrow  and  delinite  view  of  life,  as  it  was  known  to  the  dwellers 
in  that  remote  region,  are  more  authentic  than  any  shorthand 
writer's  report.  It  was  remarkable  that  whilo  the  writer  in  her 
own  person  studied  and  professed  the  most  enlightened  doctrines 
of  modern  philosophy,  she  cultivated  by  preference  in  her  stories 
all  homely  and  simple  associations.  A  thorough  and  zealous 
democrat,  she  delighted  in  doing  justice  to  the  qualities  which  are 
connected  with  gentle  birth  and  breeding.  The  scholar  who  had 
conferred  on  her  countrymen  the  questionable  benefit  of  transla- 
tions of  Strauss  and  Feuerbach  appreciated  with  a  kindly  intelli- 
gence, beyond  the  reach  of  modern  bigots,  the  easy-going  rural 
clergy  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  the  first 
zealous  propagandists  of  Evangelical  doctrine. 

Like  many  other  great  writers,  George  Eliot  sometimes  mis- 
took the  bent  and  range  of  her  own  genius ;  and  her  error  was 
always  encouraged  by  injudicious  admirers.  Her  mastery  of  prose 
composition  was  not  accompanied  by  the  possession  of  any  metrical 
gift ;  yet  she  wasted  much  time  and  energy  in  composing 
voluminous  lucubrations  which  would  scarcely  have  been  recog- 
nized as  verse  but  for  the  capital  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
lines.  One  of  these  compositions  was  a  tedious  narrative  of  the 
wholly  uninteresting  adventures  of  some  antediluvian  Tubal  or 
Jubal ;  another  was  a  didactic  and  dull  romance  about  a  heroic 
Spanish  gipsy.  It  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Horace  that 
verse  which  is  not  poetry  is  intolerable  to  gods  and  men,  though 
publishers  may  have  been  inclined  to  accept  any  work  which  bore 
the  name  of  George  Eliot.  Two  of  her  most  ambitious  prose 
works  deal  with  a  subject-matter  entirely  remote  from  the 
provincial  delineations  of  character  on  which  her  reputation  was 
founded.  Itomola  was  written  in  the  prime  of  her  genius,  and  it  is 
regarded  by  some  critics  as  her  greatest  work.  Daniel  Deronda 
seemed  to  represent  the  decay  of  her  powers,  though  its  inferiority 
may  be  partly  explained  by  a  misconception  of  her  true 
vocation.  The  soundness  of  her  judgment  in  selecting  a  Floren- 
tine subject  of  the  fifteenth  century  has  been  widely  questioned. 
For  the  first  time  she  was  writing  from  book's,  and  not  from  stores 
of  memory  unconsciously  accumulated  without  any  purpose  of 
turning  them  to  account.  It  was  evident  that  she  had  worked 
through  enormous  masses  of  rubbish,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  minute  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  Florence  at 
the  date  which  she  had  chosen.  The  ordinary  reader  resented  a 
demand  on  his  presumed  familiarity  with  obscure  passions  and 
intrigues  long  since  happily  forgotten.  George  Eliot  had  acquired 
a  knowledge  to  which  her  humble  student  could  make  no  preten- 
sion ;  but  both  alike  stood  outside  mediaeval  Italian  life.  With 
her  principal  historical  character,  the  reforming  monk  Savonarola, 
George  Eliot  had  an  imperfect  or  artificial  sympathy,  because  she 
shared  none  of  his  religious  convictions.    The  most  remarkable 

fereonago  in  the  fiction  is  the  graceful  and  contemptible  Greco- 
taluin'fito;  and  some  judges  who  are  not  to  be  despised  con- 
sider that  he  is  George  Eliot's  masterpiece.  No  more  subtle 
analysis  of  human  weakness  and  wickedness  has  ever  been  manu- 
factured into  a  dramatic  figure  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  entire 
personage  is  the  embodiment  of  an  elaborate  theory.  It  would  be 
wholly  impossible  to  resolve  the  Midland  yeomen,  the  attorneys, 
and  the  apothecaries  of  her  English  novels  into  their  component 
elements.  They  are  human  beings  and  not  psychological  symbols; 
and  the  difference  between  men  or  women  and  cleverly  constructed 
models  corresponds  to  the  distinction  between  ingenuity  and 
genius.  The  contrast  is  still  more  striking  if  the  facetious  barber 
of  liomola  is  compared  with  such  an  example  of  mother 
wit  as  Mrs.  l'oyser.  Her  sayings  are  good,  not  only  by  intrinsic 
merit,  but  because  they  are  characteristic  of  the  person  who  says 
them.  '  Only  an  enthusiastic  and  credulous  votary  of  George  Eliot 
Could  coDtrive  to  smile  at  the  smartest  remark  of  the  Florentine 
Figaro.  It  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that,  if  Jiomola  was  to 
be  written,  it  could  not  have  been  written  better,  and  it  may  be 
added  that  scepticism  as  to  its  supreme  merit  is  qualified  by  de- 
ference to  respectable  authority. 

Some  ill-judging  devotee  once  compiled  a  volume  of  wise 
apophthegms  from  George  Eliot's  novels.  The  enterprise  of  pick- 
ing out  the  diamonds  from  the  setting  of  a  skilful  artist  in  jewelry 


was  a  pedantic  blunder.    The  result  would  perhaps  have  been 

more  disastrous  if  a  similar  attempt  had  been  made  to  deface  the 
compositions  of  any  other  writer  of  fiction ;  but  the  best  of  all 
George  Eliot's  gravo  or  humorous  remarks  are  appropriated  to 
characters  who  are  not  mere  representations  of  herself.  It  is 
true  that  she  sometimes  steps  aside  from  her  proper  occupation  to 
enounce  general  propositions  on  her  own  account;  but  in  every 
instance  of  the  kind  she  commits  a  fault  in  art.  Thackeray  was 
much  more  prone  to  the  error  of  thrusting  his  actors  aside  that  the 
manager  might  address  the  audience.  Scott  has  been  absurdly 
accused  of  triviality  and  commonplace  because,  with  true  dramatic 
instinct,  he  substitutes  Waraba,  or  Andrew  Fairservice,  or  Captain 
Dalgetty  for  himself  as  a  commentator  on  surrounding  circum- 
stances. It  was  perhaps  under  the  influence  of  honest  but  mis- 
taken flatterers  that  George  Eliot  seems  in  her  later  career 
to  have  fancied  that  her  business  was  to  propagate  theories,  and 
not  to  draw  living  pictures  of  humanity. 

In  Middlemarch,  the  last  work  which  bears  traces  of  her  earlier 
and  better  manner,  she  commits  the  gross  absurdity  of  trying  to 
recommend  a  special  form  of  medical  practice  to  the  approval  of 
the  non-professional  reader,  who  wholly  declines  to  form  any 
opinion  on  the  subject.  The  young  doctor,  Mr.  Lydgate, 
who  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  destined  to  occupy  the 
post  of  hero,  holds  and  practises  certain  theories  of  medical 
treatment  which  are  supposed  to  be  original  and  sound.  Pro- 
bably George  Eliot  may  have  lived  at  the  time  in  the  society 
of  persons  deeply  interested  in  medical  questions;  and  perhaps 
she  felt  it  her  duty  to  propagate  what  she  supposed,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  to  bo  useful  and  true.  The  story  has  other  defects  ; 
and  the  error  of  introducing  medical  controversy  into  a  work 
of  art  might  have  been  passed  over  if  her  next  and  latest  novel  had 
not  been  rendered  almost  worthless  by  a  similar  error.  Daniel 
Deronda  is  devoted  to  the  whimsical  object  of  glorifying  real  or 
imaginary  Jewish  aspirations.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  so  fan- 
tastic a  form  of  enthusiasm  was  suggested  by  some  personal  pre- 
dilection or  association.  A  devotion  to  the  Jewish  cause,  un- 
accompanied by  any  kind  of  interest  in  the  Jewish  religion,  is  not 
likely  to  command  general  sympathy ;  but,  even  if  the  purpose  of 
the  story  had  been  as  useful  as  it  is  chimerical  and  absurd,  the 
inherent  fault  of  didactic  fiction  would  scarcely  have  been 
diminished.  The  impersonation  of  progressive  Judaism,  Daniel 
Deronda  himself  is  as  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  as  if  he 
had  been  invented  by  any  ordinary  writer  of  novels.  He 
is,  as  becomes  a  hero,  rich  and  handsome,  and  he  is  in  the 
early  part  of  the  story  surrounded  by  conventional  mystery. 
The  disagreeable  heroine  not  unreasonably  prefers  him  to  her 
husband,  and  a  Jewish  maiden  is  provided  to  share  his  aspi- 
rations for  an  Asian  adventure  as  unprofitable  as  Tancred's.  It  is 
significant  that  when  George  Eliot  deliberately  preferred  the 
function  of  teaching  to  her  proper  office  of  amusing,  she  sacrificed 
her  power  of  instruction  as  well  as  her  creative  faculty.  The 
collection  of  essays  in  the  manner  of  the  Spectator  or  Rambler 
which  was  her  latest  publication,  though  it  is  more  legitimate  in 
form,  has  little  literary  value.  Theophrastus  Such,  who  is  sup- 
posed to  describe  the  characters  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances, 
has  himself  no  substantive  existence.  The  intellectual  and  moral 
peculiarities  of  an  imaginary  set  of  persons  who  appear  to  belong 
to  no  delinite  class  in  society  can  only  interest  those  who  happen 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  same  eccentricities  and 
defects.  George  Eliot  succeeds  better  as  an  essayist  than  as  a 
poet,  but  either  employment  was  a  waste  of  her  rare  and  wonderful 
gifts. 

She  was  perhaps  the  greatest  female  writer  who  has  ever  lived. 
It  may  be  difficult  for  English  readers  fully  to  appreciate  either  the 
style  of  George  Sand  or  her  descriptions  of  a  society  with  which  he 
has  not  the  familiarity  of  a  native.  Miss  Austen  was  a  more  faultless 
artist  than  George  Eliot,  but  she  never  sounded  the  same  comic 
or  tragic  depths.  By  a  kind  of  inspiration,  aided  by  circumstances, 
George  Eliot  discerned  the  literary  capabilities  of  a  state  of  society 
which  she  has  rescued  from  oblivion,  though  it  probably  was  once 
exceptionally  characteristic  of  England.  Her  most  attractive, 
perhaps  her  favourite,  specimens  of  old  rural  life  are  taken  from 
the  ranks  of  the  clergy.  In  her  Scenes  of  Cl^-ical  Life  the  poor 
and  simple-minded  Amos  Barton,  the  thoughtful  and  gentle 
Mr.  Gillil,  and  the  eager  and  zealous  Mr.  Tiyon,  all  command 
from  the  reader  the  interest  and  sympathy  to  which,  as  it  was 
felt  by  the  author,  they  owe  their  existence.  The  earliest  of  her 
works  of  fiction  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled,  though  Adam 
ISede  is  more  popular  than  the  stories  by  which  it  was  preceded. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  should  have  been 
published  less  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  when  the  writer 
was  approaching  middle  age.  The  propagandists  among  whom 
her  lot  was  cast  have  something  to  answer  for  in  having  induced 
her  to  waste  on  the  circulation  of  German  heterodoxy  the  energies 
which  might  have  been  employed  in  the  production  of  immortal 
works.  In  her  best  fictions  there  is  no  indication  of  a  desire  to 
escape  from  the  limitations  of  ordinary  thought  and  popular  belief. 
Her  clergy  and  her  laity  are  equally  untroubled  with  theological 
speculations  or  doubts.  Silas  Marner,  once  the  poor  and  eventu- 
ally excommunicated  member  of  an  obscure  local  sect,  is  content 
that  the  child  which  he  has  found  shall  be  christened  in  church, 
because  he  is  told  that  the  unknown  ceremony  is  usual  and  proper. 
Adam  Bede,  perhaps  the  best  known  of  George  Eliot's  books,  is 
justly  famous  for  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Mrs.  Poyser.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  other  personage  of  fiction,  except  Hamlet 
and  Jacques,  has  contributed  as  much  to  proverbial  tradition.  It 
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is  even  doubtful  whether  some  of  her  sayings  were  strictly 
original;  for  it  seems  that  it  must  have  been  known  before  her 
time  that  "  some  cocks  thinks  that  the  sun  gets  up  to  hear  them 
crow."  The  Prince  Consort  was,  for  some  time  after  the 
publication  of  Adam  Bede,  in  the  habit  of  complaining  to  his 
farm  bailiff  that  he  "  had  to  go  to  bed  with  twenty  quarts  of 
milk  on  his  mind."  The  Sunday  walk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poyser 
with  their  children  to  church  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  some 
of  the  most  delightful  passages  in  Tristram  Shandy.  The  story  of 
Hester  with  its  melancholy  complications  is  a  blot  on  an  admirable 
book.  In  speaking  of  anything  composed  by  George  Eliot  it  is  a 
censure  to  say  that  it  might  have  been  written  by  another.  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss  is  a  still  more  remarkable  excavation  of  social 
remains.  Mrs.  Tulliver  and  her  sisters  convey  the  impression  that 
their  strange  conventional  opinions  about  bonnets  and  house  linen 
and  the  distribution  of  money  by  will  are  sacred  and  inevitable  con- 
victions, though  they  are  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time.  In  this, 
as  in  some  other  stories,  George  Eliot  shows  a  blamable  toleration 
of  an  underbred  and  worthless  hero  or  lover._  Maggie's  favourite 
suitor  is  as  worthless  and  vulgar  as  the  foreign  adventurer  who 
in  Middlemarch  becomes  the  second  husband  of  the  stately 
Dorothea. 

By  the  time  of  writing  Felix  Holt  George  Eliot  had  unfortu- 
nately begun  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  her  duty  to  teach 
doctrines,  instead  of  creating  human  beings.  Assertions  of  equality 
and  hints  of  communism  destroy  much  of  the  pleasure  which 
might  be  derived  from  the  story.  The  determination  of  a  culti- 
vated artisan  not  to  be  a  gentleman  may  be  disinterested,  but  it  is 
capricious  and  provoking.  Perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  novels  is 
Silas  Marner,  especially  as  the  shortness  of  the  story  leaves  no 
room  for  George  Eliot's  frequent  shortcomings  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  plot.  The  small  squire  and  his  reprobate  brother,  with 
all  the  surrounding  society  of  equals  and  superiors,  are  at  the 
same  time  real  and  interesting ;  and  the  gentler  and  melancholy 
weaver  who  gives  his  name  to  the  tale  is  profoundly  touching. 
The  scene  in  which  the  lost  child  brings  its  golden  hair  into  the 
spot  of  light  which  marked  the  place  of  Silas's  lost  treasure  is  one 
of  the  most  perfect  passages  in  fiction.  As  George  Eliot  accom- 
plished so  much,  it  is  perhaps  unreasonable  to  regret  that  only  a 
portion  of  her  life  was  allowed  for  the  indulgence  of  her  genius. 
Her  youth  was  wasted  on  Strauss,  and  her  later  days  were  given 
to  Daniel  Deronda  and  Tkeophrastus  Such ;  but  her  divagations 
from  the  proper  purpose  of  her  life  will  be  forgotten  while 
Adam  Bede  and  Silas  Marner  are  still  ornaments  of  English 
literature. 


A  SEW  IRISH  PANACEA. 

CONSIDEPJNG  all  things,  it  may  be  said  that  for  the  last 
week  aflairs  in  Ireland  have  gone  on  swimmingly.  Very 
few  people  have  been  murdered  or  wounded.  A  canon,  a  police- 
man or  two,  and  so  on,  make  up  the  insignificant  list.  Only  three 
ladies  have  been  shot  at  or  threatened.  Mr.  Benco  Jones  con- 
tinues to  exist.  "  Boycotting,"  indeed,  goes  on  merrily  ;  but  we 
have  got  accustomed  to  that,  and  have  nearly  educated  ourselves 
up  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  sublime  height  of  irritation  at  the  trouble- 
some people  who  object  to  the  word  and  the  thing.  It  is  true  that 
the  Empress  of  Austria  has  changed  her  mind  as  to  visiting 
Ireland ;  but  that  is  positively  reassuring,  for  it  would  have  been 
very  awkward  if  Her  Majesty  had  been  shot  in  mistake  for  some- 
body else,  and  a  little  inconvenient  to  the  sensitiveness  of  old- 
fashioned  people  if  her  horse's  bridle  had  been  seized  when  she 
was  out  hunting,  and  she  had  been  ordered  by  the  de  facto  Govern- 
ment to  go  home.  Above  all,  the  ordinary  law  has  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  its  great  assize  to  come  off  at  Dublin.  The  Castle  is  not  in 
flames,  nor  has  there  been  an  Armageddon  in  the  Phoenix.  It  is  tru<: 
that  the  wis©  shake  their  heads  and  assert  that  "  a  conviction 
is  impossible,"  but  that  is  prejudice  For  months  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  have  been,  to  use  a  vulgar  phraso,  bottling 
themselves  up  for  this  great  effort.  What  did  it  matter  if  a  few 
peers  and  policemen  were  murdered  ?  Mr.  Parnell  was  going  to 
be  tried.  What  did  it  matter  if  Captain  Boycott  was  rained  P 
Mr.  Dillon  was  going  to  experience  the  full  terrors  of  the  ordinary 
law — when  they  could  be  got  ready.  What  did  it  matter  if 
troublesome  persons  wrote  to  tho  Prime  Minister  for  an  expression 
of  opinion,  if  nothing  more?  Ho  referred  tbem  to  tho  solemn 
ceremony  soon  to  come  ofl'  in  tho  Four  Oourts.  It  has,  we  believo, 
been  more  or  less  confidentially  stated  by  admirers  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  calm  attitudo  was  "  majestic,"  though  wo  are  not 
certain  that  "  august  "  is  not  tho  precise  adjectivo  employed.  At 
any  rate,  the  moment  has  como,  and  during  tho  progress  of  the 
trial  them  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  jury  disagree. 
Moanwhile  it  is  only  fair  and  reasonable  to  employ  tho  interval 
in  considering  what  outsiders  have  to  offer.  The  majestic  pro- 
ceeding may  fail  and  the  Government  will  have  to  think  of  some- 
thing else.  Hence  all  tho  various  something-else's  cannot  bo  too 
carefully  studied. 

We  have  before  us  a  document  which  is  a  little  mysterious  in  its 
way.  It  purports  to  be  for  private  circulation  only,  but,  at  it  does 
not  announce  itself  to  come  from  anybody  in  particular,  nor  is  there 
a  single  name  or  address  mentioned  in  it,  tho  crime  of  divulging  its 
contents  does  not  weigh  very  heavily  on  our  conscience.  It  is  a 
prospectus  of  "  Tho  Irish  I>and  and  Farming  Company,  Limited," 
and  its  capital  is  stated  at  ten  millions  ,  but  the  usual  spaces  for 


directors,  bankers,  secretary,  office  address,  &c,  are,  like  the 
Bellman's  chart,  "  a  perfect  and  absolute  blank."  Even  the 
printer  has  modestly  withheld  his  name  from  the  readers  of  this 
surprising  document.  Nevertheless,  it  bears  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  a  genuine  prospectus,  and  propounds  its  proposals  in 
good  set  terms.  "  It  is  generally  admitted,"  we  are  told,  "  that 
the  land  of  Ireland  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  rearing  and  feeding 
cattle,  for  breeding  horses,  and  for  dairy  produce,"  and  that  good 
management  and  capital  are  all  that  is  wanted  to  make  Irish  farms 
the  most  profitable  in  Europe.  The  statement  is  perhaps  a  little 
rounded  off,  but  it  may  pass.  The  next  is  that  had  harvests,  &c, 
have  brought  matters  to  such  a  crisis  that  landed  estates  may  be 
bought  in  Ireland  ("  especially  in  Mayo  and  Westmeath,"  says  the 
prospectus  writer,  with  an  engaging  innocence,  as  if  Mayo  and 
Wettineath  were  famous  for  nothing  hut  bad  harvests)  at  a  price 
considerably  below  their  value.  The  nonpayment  of  rents,  he  adds, 
with  historic  calmness,  will  cause  many  landowners  to  be  willing 
to  sell  at  a  considerable  sacrifice;  the  difficulty  of  these  un- 
fortunate persons  the  Company  proposes  to  make  its  opportunity. 
They  are  to  sell,  and  the  Company  is  to  buy,  on  the  terms  of  one- 
third  money  down,  and  the  rest  on  mortgage  at  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.,  so  as  to  leave  plenty  of  capital  for  working.  Then 
the  domains  acquired  are  to  be  thrown  into  grazing  farms  or  sheep 
runs  of  from  5,000  to  15,000  acres,  and  arable  farms  of 
from  1,500  to  2,000.  The  present  small  tenants,  thinks  our 
projector,  here  animated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  the  sanguine  de- 
lusions of  his  class,  will  require  small  compensation  for  going  out. 
Welsh  labourers — "  it  is  known  that  Welsh  labour  is  cheap, 
and  the  men  are  industrious  and  sober " — colonial  or  Scotch 
managers,  North-country  machinists  are  to  be  imported.  Then 
the  projector  has  a  return  of  cautiousness.  The  farmsteads  are 
to  be  built  in  a  hollow  square;  all  the  windows  and  doors, 
save  one  entrance  gate,  are  to  be  inwards,  and  the  surround- 
ing wall  is  to  be  loopholed  "  in  order  to  afford  protection 
against  attack  in  unquiet  times."  The  homesteads  are  apparently 
not  to  he  insured ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Insurance 
Companies  would  like  the  investment.  But  night  patrols  of  the 
sober  and  industrious  Welshmen  will  serve  against  incendiarism. 
The  remainder  of  the  prospectus  is  confined  to  business  details 
about  slaughtering,  embarkation,  and  so  forth.  Some  of  these 
show  less  appreciation  of  the  actualities  of  the  time  than  the 
remarks  about  loopholes  and  patrolling.  But  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  a  preliminary  prospectus  should  look  to  every  detail ; 
and  the  Steamboat  Companies  at  Cork  had  not  perhaps  signalized 
themselves  .as  they  have  done  in  Mr.  Bence  Jones's  case  when  the 
idea  of  the  Company  first  dawned  in  our  projector's  head.  We  should 
suggest,  as  an  addition  to  the  scheme,  that  the  Company  should  ac- 
quire a  harbour  sufficiently  near  to  its  domains,  fortify  it,  and  run 
steamers  with  its  own  stock  and  produce  at  its  own  expense. 
It  would  be  well,  too,  that  these  steamers  should  be  well  armed  and 
stoutly  built,  inasmuch  as  the  de  facto  Government  of  Ireland 
will  doubtless  soon  issue  letters  of  marque  to  render  the  operation 
of  Boycotting  more  thorough  and  complete.  Still,  a  good  deal  of 
thoughtfulness  is  shown  for  so  short  a  document.  The  cattle  are 
to  be  slaughtered  on  the  spot,  which  clearly  deprives  the  enemy  of 
his  chance  of  waylaying  them  on  the  route.  The  patrols,  too, 
will  doubtless  give  an  eye  to  such  as  are  left  out  at  night  in  the 
fields,  to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  Land  League  Sub-Com- 
mittee for  the  Propagation  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  Perhaps  the 
only  serious  miscalculation  of  the  economic  kind  is  the  mention  of 
cheapness  as  likely  to  result  from  the  importation  of  Welsh 
labourers.  Occupations  which  involve  considerable  chance  of  a 
short  life  are  usually  highly  paid  ;  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  tho 
Welsh  labourers,  what  with  working,  patrolling,  and  being  shot  at 
— in  short,  what  with  doubling  the  parts  of  shepherd  and  soldier — 
will  want  to  double  the  pay  too.  This,  however,  is  only  a  detail. 
Tho  scheme  would  undoubtedly  add  to  the  wealth  of  tho  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  financially  feasible,  and  tho  overladen  breast  of  tho 
politician  cannot  help  emitting  a  huge  sigh  at  tho  thought  of  the 
relief  it  would  bo  from  his  special  point  of  view.  Fmcy  wafts  us 
to  such  an  Ireland  as  this  Ireland  would  bo  after  a  few  years  of 
scrimmaging  and  lively  practice  from  the  loopholes  (which  should 
certainly  bo  armed  with  a  cruel  four-pounder  or  two).  That 
Ireland  would  bo  peaceful,  prolitable,  contented,  with  flocloi  and 
herds  dotting  tho  emerald  plaint  unhoughed,  in  possession  of 
their  tails,  and  with  no  sticks  studded  with  nails  in  their  insidos. 
In  that  Ireland  Mr.  Higgar  would  perforce  cease  to  trouble  and 
Mr.  Parnell's  occupation  would  bo  gone.  In  short,  it  would  be  an 
Ireland  which  would  have  all  tho  advantages  of  that  frequently 
suggested  ono  under  tho  sea,  with  a  good  many  more  besido |  a 
help  to  England  instead  of  a  thorn  in  her  side  ;  11  credit  to  civiliza- 
tion instead  of  a  disgraco  to  it ;  11  beauty  spot  instead  of  a  sore  on 
tho  faco  of  tho  earth.  "Sweet,  sweet  vision!  Foolish,  foolish 
dream  I  "  in  tho  words  of  an  author,  who,  by  tho  way,  know  a 
good  deal  about  Ireland,  though  thoflo  words  of  his  were  used 
in  another  context. 

Like  all  such  visions  our  vision  quickly  fades.  It  cannot  bo 
naid  that  tho  projector  has  forgotten  any  economical  law  or  that 
ho  has  proposed  anything  which  would  not  he  for  the  interest — 
well  understood — of  every  ono  concerned,  Englishmen  and  Irish- 
men,  landlords  and  tenants.  Ilia  plan  is  merely  a  recognition  of 
what  Ireland  is  fit  for,  nnd  a  practical  attempt  to  ad  just  the  stnto 
of  Ireland  to  that  fitness.  It  is  ft  fantastic  and  grandiose  iicknow- 
ledgment  of  tho  laws  of  nature.  That  Ireland  is  best  suited  for 
stock-rearing  of  all  sorts,  and  that  stock-rearing  ol  all  sorts  is  best 
conducted  on  a  largo  scale,  aro  both  certain  facts.    That  small 
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holdings  must  uioan  poverty  nnd  wretchedness,  unless  thrift 
is  the  one  thought  of  the  holder,  and  that  thrift  nnd 
Irishmen  are  two  contradictory  berth*)  aro   facts   as  certain. 

ut  our  projector  counts  without  th<>  Knglish  Radical  party  and 
the  Radical  mnjoritv — actual,  if  not  numerical— in  the  English 
Cabinet.  lie  forgets — poor  man  ! — that  what  is  sauco  for  the 
English  and  Scotch  go  v.!  is  not  sauce  for  tho  Irish  gander.  Hero 
is  Mr.  Chamberlain  taiuin"  pathetically  about  countervailing 
duties.  lie  sympathizes  with  the  Uristol  sugar-maker;  he  drops  a 
tear  over  tho  Coventry  anker  of  ribbons  and  watches;  ho  alludes 
gracefully  to  the  great  Protectionist  struggle  of  thirty  years  ago ; 
lie  makes  a  modest  referent  i  to  his  own  sufferings  at  tho  hands,  or 
paints,  of  intrusive  Belgian  screws.  But,  with  a  nobility  quite 
charming  to  witness,  ho  points  out  that  it  cannot  be  helped.  The 
weakest  must  go  to  tho  wall,  tho  people  who  aro  driven  out  of  one 
trado  must  take  up  another.  Exactly  so  ;  but  how  is  it,  we 
may  ask.  that  this  ui'.iwrsal  law  is  to  stop  short  at  St.  George's 
Channel:'  Why  istho  Irishman  to  bo  protectod  against  tho  result  of 
Free-trade,  against  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  against  anything 
and  everything  P  The  amiable  creature's  luke-warmest  friends 
arc  just  now  declaring  that  nothing  will  do  but  the  three  F's. 
Well  and  good.  But  whon  an  inconvenient  person  like  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther  turns  up  and  shows  that  fixity  of  tenure  means 
that  the  best  man  i9  not  to  have  the  tools  he  can  best  use  ;  that 
fair  rents  mean  arbitrary  interference  with  supply  and  demand; 
that  free  sale  menus  the  diversion  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
cultivation — what  is  to  bo  said  theu  ?  All  these  things  we  can 
imagine  our  melancholy  projector  unnng  on  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
would  dismiss  him  with  a  superior  smile.  They  have  altered  all 
that,  he  and  his  friends.  As  Lord  Carnarvon  has  just  pointed 
out,  they  have  pity  for  murderers  and  none  for  victims  ;  precious 
balms,  with  not  the  least  tendency  to  break  the  weakest  head, 
for  the  Land  Leaguer  ;  and  precious  balms  that  come  down 
like  millstones  on  the  pate  of  the  landowner.  As  it  is  with 
their  ethics,  so  with  their  economics.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain no  doubt  conduct  their  own  private  business  on  exactly 
the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  this  projector  wants  to 
conduct  the  business  of  his  Company.  They  certainly  pro- 
fess a  wish  that  tho  business  of  landowning  should  be  conducted 
on  the  same  principles,  that  all  feudal  nonsense  as  to  the  relations 
of  landlord  and  tenant  should  be  done  away  with.  But  when 
the  thiug  is  carried  out — why,  then,  there  is  a  strange  altera- 
tion of  toue.  It  becomes  the  first  duty  of  Government  to  pro- 
tect one  class,  and  to  give  it  privileges  of  a  far  more  arbitrary 
kind  than  any  feudal  s\  stem  ever  devised.  So  that  we  fear  our 
projector  will  hardly  get  a  hearing  for  his  scheme  just  at  present, 
and  that  his  shares  are  soino  way  from  being  quoted  on  tho 
Stock  Exchange.  And  yet  when  we  think  of  his  ideal  Ireland — 
an  Ireland  bludgeonless,  revolverless,  void  of  perjured  jurymen 
and  threatening-letter- writing  shebeen-haunters— it  is  hard  not  to 
drop  a  tear. 


MONACO  AND  ANDORRA. 

npWO  of  the  smallest  States  in  Europe  are  in  a  state  of  revolu- 
JL  tionary  excitement.  Monaco  is  convulsed  by  the  fear  of  losing, 
and  Andorra  by  the  hope  of  gaining,  a  public  gambling-house. 
The  case  of  Monaco  is  sufficiently  well  understood.  Ilonore,  fifth 
prince  of  this  dominion,  made  himself  unpopular  with  his  subjects, 
and  his  corn  laws  reduced  them  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  The 
son  suffered  for  the  father's  fault,  and,  by  a  majestic  exercise  of 
the  popular  w  ill,  Roccabruna  and  Mentoue  shook  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Grimaldis  in  1S48.  Since  that  date  Mentone  has  grown  won- 
derfully, and  now  consists  of  several  dozen  hotels,  a  few  villas,  and 
the  old  town,  with  its  narrow  dirty  streets  climbing  up  towards  the 
Berceau.  But  Roccabruna  is  still  a  hamlet,  peopled,  apparently, 
chietly  by  small  boys  and  girls,  who  ask  tourists  for  sou9,  and 
by  a  leprous  woman  who  haunts  the  height  between  Monaco 
Mentone.  Thus  it  is  difficult  for  the  historical  imagina- 
tion, even  when  aided  by  all  the  works  recommended  by 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  to  reconstruct  the  scene  of  revolu- 
tionary frenzy.  There  must  have  been  something  idyllic  in  it, 
like  a  aruais  in  some  petty  Sicilian  city  of  old  times,  for  the 
fishers  and  shepherds  of  tho  Riviera  are  still  very  picturesque. 
Mild  as  tho  movement  may  have  been,  it  shook  the  throne  of 
Prince  Florestan.  Mentone  and  Roccabruna  remained  independent 
till  the  French  annexed  Nice.  At  that  date  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  received  some  compensation  for  disturbance,  and  was 
allowed  to  give  M.  Blanc  a  concession  for  a  gambling-house.  One 
important  result  was  the  recent  alliance  between  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Blanc  nnd  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bonaparte.  But 
there  have  been  other  results  scarcely  less  important. 

No  one  who  knew  Monaco  and  the  neighbouring  little  penin- 
snla  of  Monte  Carlo  ten  years  ago  can  recognize  them  now  with 
pleasure.  Ten  years  ago  Monte  Carlo,  where  the  gambling 
establishment  is.  was  shunned  by  the  wealthy  and  respectable. 
The  Hotel  de  Paris  ottered  accommodation  of  a  hind  sumptuous 
in  both  senses  of  tho  woid  to  the  gamester.  The  hotel  sheltered 
many  a  wandering  guest,  who  left  his  little  all  in  the  treasury 
of  M.  Blanc,  or,  perhaps,  had  the  wisdom  to  carry  away  a  few 
thousand  francs  of  winnings.  All  but  punters  avoided  the  siren 
shore  and  listened  to  the  Virgiiian  warning,  fuge  littus  avarum. 
Now  things   are  altered.     The  establishment  has  become  so 


wealthy  that  it  is  comparatively  respectable.  The  gardens  and 
flowery  terraces,  and  lists  for  them  that  shoot  doves,  have  greatly 
increased  in  number  and  beauty.  Villas  spring  up  on  every  side. 
Even  livo  years  ago  there  were  deep  shady  olive  groves,  and  plots' 
covered  with  grey  anemones,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
Casino.  Nowhere  did  tho  wild  flowers  blossom  so  abundantly  as 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  tho  hill  beneath  Turbia,  where  the  sun  brings 
out  the  strong  -scent  of  pine  and  thyme,  and  the  bees  go  murmur- 
ing about  their  toils  in  February  mornings.  But  the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  Mine.  Blanc  is  changing  all  that.  The  pretty  old 
lanes  run  now  between  stuccoed  walls.  Tho  olive  plots  where  the 
anemones  blossomed  are  covered  with  villas.  Only  to  the  west- 
wards there  is  still  an  open  space,  where  a  brook  falls  down  from 
a  height,  as  in  the  Theocritean  epigram,  through  the  laurels  and 
pines,  and  beneath  tho  fragrant  flowers  of  the  early  blossoming 
May.  Even  that  brook  will  soon  be  a  sewer,  and  the  whole  tiny 
principality  will  become  what  is  beautifully  called  a  "  residential 
district."  Tho  sea  and  the  grey  bluff  of  the  Tete  da  Chien  will 
remain  alone  unaltered. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  popular  trouble  in  Monaco  is 
not  caused  by  fury  at  the  Vandalism  of  the  "  Administration. 'r 
The  tourists,  the  gamesters,  the  Monagasque  public  prefer  the  trim 
parterres  by  the  Casino  to  the  old  free  expanse  of  olive-yards  and 
flowers.  But  the  people  are  afraid  of  losing  tbat  by  which  their 
country  is  nourished — the  Casino,  with  its  "  distractions."  The  re- 
spectable visitors  to  Cannes  and  Mentone  and  Nice,  and  the 
respectable  inhabitants  of  these  watering-places,  and  of  all  the 
towns  as  far  as  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  look  with  ill-will  on  Monte 
Carlo.  They  are  preparing,  or  perhaps  have  prepared,  a  petition 
to  the  French  Chambers  asking  that  the  concession  for  the  Casino 
may  be  taken  away,  or,  at  all  events,  not  renewed.  There  are  good 
reasons  for  the  protest.  The  Casino  demoralizes  all  the  clerks  and 
young  fellows  of  spirit  on  the  Riviera.  They  cease  to  be  content 
with  baccarat  at  their  cerclcs.  They  put  money,  sometimes  their 
employers'  money,  in  their  pockets,  and  they  hasten  to  challenge 
the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo.  Of  course  they  lose,  and  very  often  they 
blow  their  brains  out.  Moreover,  the  attractions  of  the  bank  bring  a 
crowd  of  cosmopolitan  roughs  to  the  beautiful  shore  where  a  few  in- 
valids and  many  robust  visitorsflirt,  play  tennis,  and  make  excursions. 
This  is  what  the  English  visitors  who  do  not  play  dislike  so  much. 
A  worse-looking,  a  dirtier  set  of  copper  captains,  and  women  more 
tawdry,  than  they  who  steal  their  neighbours'  stakes  at  Monte 
Carlo  are  nowhere  to  be  studied  by  the  philosopher.  Where  do- 
the  dirty  men  get  the  money  they  punt  with?  These  grimy 
visitors  disgust  the  evangelical  clergymen  and  squires'  ladies,  who 
are  very  glad  to  listen  to  the  music  and  read  the  newspapers  pro- 
vided by  the  Administration.  If  Monte  Carlo  were  not  a  licensed 
hell,  the  ruffianly  men  and  unspeakable  women  would  not  gather 
in  that  paradise.  Once  more,  the  tables  corrupt  the  invalids  and 
the  invalids'  able-bodied  friends.  These  people  first  view  the 
sport  with  aversion,  then  with  curiosity,  then  they  risk  five  francs, 
and  after  that  they  become  confirmed  punters.  When  they  win, 
they  boast  that  they  have  been  "robbing  the  widow."  They 
dream  of  martingales  and  devise  systems.  They  bet  on  the  number 
of  their  rooms  in  their  hotels.  The  banker  at  Mentone  is  amused 
when  they  come  every  day  to  cash  circular  notes.  They  are 
bad  gamblers,  these  amateurs,  ill-tempered  and  reckless  in  adver- 
sity, cowardly  when  the  luck  is  favourable. 

It  is  miserable  to  see  the  flushed,  hectic  faces  of  the  invalids,  to 
observe  pretty  English  girls  sobbing  with  excitement  at  roulette, 
and  fairly  breaking  down  and  crying  at  the  railway  station  as  they 
wait  for  the  train  which  is  to  carry  them  back  penniless  to  Nice 
or  Mentone.  The  fact  is  that  roulette,  though  a  most  fascinating 
amusement,  is  too  good  for  a  race  with  only  partially  developed 
self-control.  The  Wise  Man  of  the  Stoics,  and  people  who  approach 
him  in  calmness,  could  play  roulette  and  enjoy  themselves  tranquilly 
enough.  If  a  man  knows  how  much  he  can  afford  to  lose,  and  is 
sure  he  can  stop  there,  why  should  he  not  pay  what  he  can  afford 
for  his  entertainment  ?  The  chances  and  combinations  are  so 
numerous,  the  prizes  so  rich  and  so  certain  to  be  paid  when  won, 
that  roulette  affords  delights  not  dissimilar  to  those  derived 
from  a  blending  of  commercial  speculation  with  the  higher 
mathematics.  The  best  thing  to  do,  we  think,  is  to  back  the 
number  which  turned  up  last,  one  of  the  twelves  and  one  of 
tho  columns.  Numbers  very  often  recur  twice  running,  and 
when  they  do,  thirty-five  times  his  stake  rewards  the  judicious 
investment.  Even  if  the  number  fail  you,  and  the  twelve  also, 
if  you  are  right  on  the  column,  you  are  no  loser,  and  are 
ready  to  start  again.  Zero,  of  course,  is  annoying,  but  all  sport 
has  its  drawbacks.  However,  as  men  and  women  are  not  philo- 
sophers, and  cannot  enjoy  themselves  temperately,  we  fear  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Monte  Carlo  is  rather  a  curse  to  France  and  to 
the  neighbourhood.  It  demoralizes  almost  every  one,  and  it  brings 
bad  company  into  a  nook  admirably  fitted  by  nature  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful watering-place. 

To  withdraw  the  concession,  however,  is  no  easy  matter.  There  is 
the  Prince  of  Monaco  and  there  are  Franco  and  Italy  to  be  reckoned 
with.  If  France  interferes,  the  Prince  will  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Italy.  If  Italy  shows  moral  designs,  the  Prince  will  court 
the  alliance  of  France.  On  this  bit  of  coast  the  two  Powers  are  very 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  last  winter  French  engineers  were 
strongly  fortifying  the  heights  which  command  the  harbour  and 
tho  Corniche  road.  Relying  perhaps  on  these  political  facts,  and  on 
the  natural  gamblesomeness  of  the  French,  Mme.  Blanc  is  building 
a  new  wing,  and  is  adding  to  her  tables,  and  to  the  number  of  them 
that  serve  tables,  the  polite  and  intelligent  croupiers.  We  fear  that, 
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in  spite  of  all  protests,  Monte  Carlo  has  still  a  long  lease  of  life. 
It  is  certain,  we  think,  that  Monaco  and  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  prosperous  without  the  tables.  Many  of  the  citizens  probably 
recognize  this  truth.  But  when  the  little  Republic  of  Andorra,  in 
the  Pyrenees,  is  convulsed  with  the  hope  of  paining  a  concession 
for  a  Casino,  it  is  not  likely  that  Monaco  hears  with  pleasure  the 
remonstrances  of  respectable  visitors. 

The  case  of  Andorra,  as  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Daily 
Neics,  is  not  unlike  that  of  Monaco.  Andorra  has  a  shadowy 
independence  as  old  as  Charlemagne.  She  is  secluded,  not 
to  say  isolated;  she  is  homely,  and  she  should  be  happy. 
But  a  Company  intends  to  make  a  railway  to  the  place, 
and  to  allure  passengers  by  setting  up  gambling-rooms.  The 
foolish  people,  foreseeing  an  influx  of  wealth,  approve  of  this 
proposal.  They  forget  that,  while  princes,  as  Mr.  Bright  knows, 
are  a  bad  lot,  republics  are  Virtue's  chosen  home.  The  people  of 
Andorra  are  as  eager  for  a  hell  as  the  Prince  of  Monaco.  This 
must  be  very  painful  to  Mr.  Bright ;  for,  if  there  is  an  old  Re- 
public in  the  world,  and  one  remote  from  the  horrid  influences  of 
Courts,  it  is  Andorra.  The  viguiers,  a  kind  of  official  representa- 
tives of  Spain  (monarchic  Spain)  and  of  France,  are  vainly  trying 
to  moderate  the  democratic  avarice  of  Andorra.  The  Republic, 
like  the  Principality  on  the  Riviera,  lies  between  two  great  and 
jealous  Powers.  We  must  hope  that  France  and  Spain  will 
compel  Andorra  to  be  virtuous. 


DEAN  STANLEY  ON  SUBSCRIPTION. 

DEAN  STANLEY  has  contributed  to  the  January  number  of 
Macmillan's  Magazine  a  curiously  characteristic  paper  on 
M  Subscription  "  to  doctrinal  formularies,  which  he  tells  us  at  the 
outset  "is  always  misleading  and  always  futile,"  though  at  the 
end  he  declines  to  decide  absolutely  whether  that  remnant  of 
subscription  which  is  still  left  in  the  Church  of  England  is  worth 
keeping  or  not.  The  real  object  of  his  paper  is  apparently  two- 
fold, firstly  to  prove  that  in  the  famous  contest  about  Tract  XC. 
some  forty  years  ago,  the  "  Liberal  section  of  the  Church,"  which 
is  explained  to  mean  the  party  now  called  "  Broad  Church,"  were 
on  the  side  of  toleration,  not  of  exclusion,  and  that  Cardinal 
Newman  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Liberals  drove  him 
from  Oxford ;  secondly  to  insist  that  the  proper  and  normal  state 
of  the  Church  is  to  have  no  creeds  or  articles  of  faith,  and  that 
this  was  her  actual  condition  for  the  first  fifteen  centuries.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  paradox  is  the  most  unhistorical,  though  the 
writer's  ingenious  method  of  stating,  or  misstating,  his  case  gives 
a  certain  prirnd  facie  semblance  of  plausibility  to  his  tale.  It  may 
not  perhaps  be  deemed  wholly  irrelevant  to  inquire  in  passing 
how  far  this  retrospective  zeal  of  modern  Liberals  for  building 
the  sepulchres  of  the  Tractarian  prophets,  who  were  persecuted  in 
1845,  is  illustrated  by  their  attitude  towards  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  who  are  imprisoned  for  convictions,  mistaken  it  may 
be  but  certainly  no  less  conscientious,  in  1880.  It  is  a  cheap 
generosity  which  restricts  it3elf  to  martyrs  who  have  become 
historical.  The  Dean  begins  his  story  by  reproducing  in  hi3 
own  fashion— which,  to  say  the  least,  is  neither  appreciative 
nor  exhaustive — the  argument  of  Tract  XC,  and  then  adds,  what 
is  true  enough,  that  its  appearance  provoked  a  sharp  and  bitter 
controversy,  and  thaftfcany  of  Mr.  Newman's  old  followers  fell  away 
from  their  allegiance  to  him  in  consequence.  Then  comes  a  guarded, 
and  very  inadequate  admission  that  "  some  of  those  who  had  on 
other  grounds  advocated  the  relaxation  of  the  enormous  burden  of 
subscription,"  were  equally  unwilling  to  allow  any  such  toleration 
of  the  popularly  received  sense  of  subscription  as  the  Tract 
claimed,  not  as  matter  of  favour  but  of  justice.  And  thus  we  are 
brought  to  the  somewhat  enigmatic  statement  that  "  the  respect 
due  to  the  personal  character  and  lofty  genius  of  Cardinal  Newman 
withheld  the  early  opponents  of  Tract  XC.  from  pursuing  their 
victory  beyond  the  point  of  a  censure  pronounced  by  tin:  Ileb- 
domedal  Board  at  Oxford."  The  meaning  is  obscure,  but  in  tho 
first  place  we  suspect  that  Dean  Stanley  is  looking  at  tho  Oxford 
of  1841  through  the  spectacles  of  tins  Oxford  Liberals  who  wel- 
comed Cardinal  Newman  back  to  his  University  in  1080.  Of  respect 
for  "  the  personal  character  arid  lofty  genius"  of  tho  author  of 
Tract  XC,  whatever  may  have  been  "  due,"  very  little  was  felt  at 
Oxford  in  1841,  except  among  his  immediate  friends  and  disciples. 
In  the  next  place  why  should  his  opponents  at  tho  time  have 
"  pursued  their  victory  *  further?  They  had  got  all  they  wanted  ; 
they  had  driven  him  from  Oxford,  made:  him  "  give  up  his  [dace 
in  the  movement,"  as  ho  himself  expresses  it,  and  procured  the 
condemnation  and  discontinuance  of  the  Traets.  Dr.  Newman's 
own  account,  in  the  Apologia,  of  what  occurred  at  that  period,  and 
who  wore  the  leading  agents  in  it,  is  both  more  precise  and  more 
accurate  than  Dem  Stanley'*.  "  it  is  surely,"  he  says,  "a  matter 
of  historical  fact  that  I  left  Oxford  upon  the  University  proceedings 
of  1841  ;  and  in  those  proceedings,  whether  we  look  to  t  he  Heads 
of  Houses  or  the  resident  Masters,  the  Iradira,  if  tnkUtOt  tin, I  ni/ln- 
ence  make  mm  awhy  mere  member*  of  the  Liberal  parly.  Those  who 
did  not  lead,  concurred  or  acquiesced  in  them—  I  may  say,  felt  a 
satisfaction.  I  do  no/  recollei  t.  any  Liberal  who  wan  on  my  aide  on 
that  occasion.  Excepting  the  Liberal,  no  other  party,  as  a  party, 
acted  against  me."  Dr.  Newman  might  have  added  in  Illustration 
of  this  statement  what  Dean  Stanley  is  careful  to  omit,  tli.it  tho 
two  must  conspicuous  names  among  "the  four  Tutors,"  whose 
public  protest  against  Tract  XC  led  to  all  the  subsequent  pro- 


ceedings, were  those  of  Mr.  Tait  of  Balliol,  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  St.  John's,  afterwards  better  known 
as  one  of  the  seven  Essayists  and  Reviewers,  both  of  whom 
notoriously  belonged  to  the  Liberal  or  Broad  Church  party. 

So  much  for  what  occurred  in  1841.  But  when  the  conttst  was 
renewed  in  1845,  after  the  publication  of  Ward's  Ideal,  the. 
Liberals,  according  to  the  Dean,  came  generously  to  the  rescue,  as 
the  champions  of  toleration  for  an  unpopular  school.  Dr.  Newman 
has  again  explained  what  actually  occurred.  To  himself  personally 
it  mattered  nothing,  for  he  had  retired  four  years  before  from  the 
contest,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  secession.  But  if  some  who  were 
prominent  among  his  assailants  in  1841  acted  then  more  con- 
sistently with  their  professed  principles  of  toleration,  it  was  pro- 
bably, as  he  says,  from  a  growing  sense  of  the  danger  of  driving 
a  number  of  his  followers  to  Rome  that  they  helped  to  shelter  from 
the  zeal  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  not  them  only,  but  all  parties  in 
the  Church,  Tractarians,  Evangelicals,  and  Liberals,  on  the  obvi- 
ous ground  too  rigid  a  construction  of  the  Anglican  formularies 
would  on  some  point  or  other  prove  a  difficulty  to  all  alike. 
So  much  as  this  indeed  may  be  gathered,  without  much  reading 
between  the  lines,  from  the  Dean's  own  account  of  the  matter 
in  the  following  ingenious  paragraph,  which  contains  the  sole 
allusion — a  very  faint  and  inadequate  one — to  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Mr.  Tait  in  the  proceedings  of  184 1. 

One  who  lias  since  been  raised  to  the  highest  post  of  the  English  Church, 
and  who  has  united  in  that  position  the  liberality  and  firmness  of  mind 
■which  he  showed  on  this  occasion,  generously  put  aside  his  former  objec- 
tions to  the  celebrated  tract,  and  issued  a  powerful  and  convincing 
protest  against  extending  the  censure  to  Tract  XC  any  further  than  the 
immediate  purpose  of  pronouncing  the  position  untenable,  and  against 
drawing  from  the  natural  antipathy  to  its  circumlocutions  a  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  instrument  for  abridging  the  liberties  of  the  whole  Church. 

That  is  to  say,  having  secured  in  1 841  "the  immediate  purpose  " 
of  getting  Tractarian  principles  with 'which  they  had  no  sympathy 
condemned  and  their  leading  apologist  silenced,  Broad  Churchmen 
took  fright  in  1 845  at  the  threatened  imposition  of  a  rigid  test, 
which  might  have  proved  equally  fatal  to  their  own  principles,  and 
not  unnaturally  exerted  all  their  energies  to  avert  it.  The  pro- 
posed censure  of  Tract  XC  by  the  Oxford  Convocation  at  the 
same  time  was  not  averted  by  any  co-operation  of  theirs  but,  as 
even  Dean  Stanley  is  constrained  to  admit,  by  "  the  courageous  and 
magnanimous  conduct  of  the  two  proctors,"  who  put  their  consti- 
tutional veto  upon  it.  He  does  not  add  that  both  proctors  were 
high  churchmen,  the  survivor  of  them,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
being  also  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Newman's.  It  may  thus  be 
quite  true  that  the  great  Tractarian  leader  was  driven  to  Rome, 
not  by  any  external  force,  but  by  his  own  religious  convictions, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  "the  Liberals  were  the  men  who 
drove  him  " — not,  as  Dean  Stanley  misquotes  his  words,  "  from 
the  Anglican  Church,"  but  "  from  Oxford/'  and  that  "  it  was  they 
who  had  opened  the  attack  on  Tract  XC,  and  who  would  gain 
a  second  benefit  " — as  in  fact  they  did — "  if  ho  went  on  to  retire 
from  the  Anglican  Church."  The  Dean  is  more  accurate  in  the 
closing  chapter  of  what  ho  calls  his  "  history  "  of  Tract  XC.  It 
was  certainly  republished  by  Dr.  Pusey  twenty  years  later,  without 
any  word  of  protest  from  Bishops,  Heads  of  Houses,  or  popular 
journalists,  and  with  tho  cordial  welcome  of  the  leading  High 
Church  periodical  of  the  day,  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  But 
we  fail  to  perceive  that  the  history,  either  in  its  correct  or  its 
Stanleyan  version,  proves  much,  one  way  or  tho  other,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  subscription  to  tho  39  Articles,  while  as  to  the 
general  question  of  subscription  to  formularies  of  faith  it  certainly 
proves  nothing  at  all. 

But  the  real  drift  of  the  Dean's  lucubrations  on  this  latter 
point  is  manifest  enough,  though,  as  usual  with  him,  ho  implies 
more  than  ho  actually  says,  and  assumes  principles  which  ho 
shrinks  from  directly  avowing,  perhaps  even  to  himself.  In  tho 
learned  and  thoughtful  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  tho  39 
Articles  the  late  Bishop  Forbes  of  Brechin— who  neither  pro- 
fesses nor  could  be  suspected  of  any  overweening  fondness  for  a 
formulary  so  Protestant  in  its  touo— expresses  his  belief  that 
subscription  to  some  such  quasi-dogmatic  test  is  necessary  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  adds  that  he  "should  liavo  more 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  now  clamouring  for  a  change,  if  ho 
did  not  think  that  in  attacking  the  Articles,  they  were  attacking  tho 
general  dogmatic  character  of  Christian  confessions."  That,  if  wo 
do  not  entirely  misread  it,  is  precisely  tho  aim  of  tho  Dean's  ptipor. 
Thus  e.g.  he  quotes,  in  older  to  reprobate  it,  the  opinion  "of  one 
whom  we  all  honour  and  respect  for  his  character  and  abilities,'' 
without  however  naming  him.  The  reference  is  to  a  paper  read 
by  tho  Bishop  of  Durham— certainly  no  extreme  high  church- 
man  or  dogmatist — at  the  Deico-tor  Church  Congress  of  lust  year. 
Itishop  Lightfoot,  while  fully  recognizing  tho  existence  of"  tliroo 
schools  of  thought "  in  the  Church,  had  been  insisting  on  "  ad- 
hMMM  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Catholic  creed  nnd 
loyalty  to  the  Church"  ns  a  necessary  qualification  for  its 
ministers,  and  he  then  proceeds  as  follows.  Wo  give  tho  passnge 
M  it  stands  in  tlio  authnri/.ed  report,  bracketing  hucIi  portions  of 
it  as  are  omitted  in  Dean  Stanley's  extract  : — 

[  J'lcndlng  ns  I  do  to-dny  for  tol<  ration,  and  even  1  n  1 ; toleration,  I  .nn 
bound  to  cin|>lm«i/.<"  Him  dermoid  o«  it  fumlumrntul  ifunlifunlnm.  AllliU 

tmio  rnoni  especially  the  obligation  is  the  ntrongrr,  hcciiu  »•  i<  >  »eem  to 

think  Hi''  n  Church  inn  do  very  well  without,  a  creed,  or  at  IraKt  with- 
out a  creed  to  which  its  iniiii-l'rt  are  required  to  Mihseribc.  Though  I 
have  the  deepeM.  sympathy  with  the  motives  nnd  aspiration*  of  Hums 
who  hold  this  view,  though  I  hold  It  a  privilege  1.1  reckon  them  among 
my  personal  friend",  I  have  not,  and  rev  1  had,  any  M  inpathy  with  lha 
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view  itself.  I  do  not  understand  a  Church  without  a  creed.]  I  do  not 
understand  a  clergyman  standing  up  to  teach  in  a  church  without  first 
asking  himself  definitely  what  be  is  going  to  toach.  I  can  see  no  other 
prospect  hefore  such  a  Chinch  but  yagnenOM,  irresolution,  inanity,  [con- 
tusion,] decay.  The  motive  power  is  gone.  "lfi  hond  of  cohesion  is 
snapped.  [Dissolution — rapid  dissolution — is  the  inevitable  consequence. 
So  fur  as  1  have  read  historv,  no  body  ever  has  held  together  for  long 
under  such  conditions  as  this.] 

We  should  almost  have  thought,  but  for  Dean  Stanley's  denial 
that  the  statement  was  so  manifestly  true  as  scarcely  to  escape 
being  a  truism.  lie  tell  us  however,  not  only  that  the  Bishop's 
description  exactly  depicts  the  condition  of  the  Church  of  England 
since  1865 — when  tho  terms  of  subscription  were  altered — but  also 
"applies  equally  to  the  whole  Latin  Church  down  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  decrees  of  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  applies  especially 
to  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries."  There  is  just  that 
kind  of  half  truth  in  this  statement  which  is  so  essentially  mis- 
leading:. A  certain  change  did  take  place  at  the  Information, 
because,  as  Bishop  Forbes  explains  it,  when  the  separated  portions 
of  Christendom  could  no  longer  impose  their  distinctive  teachings 
us  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore  binding  on  the 
conscience,  it  became  "  necessary  to  call  in  the  element  of  indi- 
vidual good  faith  to  maintain  the  position."  And  hence  not  only 
did  the  various  Protestant  bodies  put  forth  their  Confessions,  but 
even  the  Roman  Church  found  it  necessary  to  exact  of  her  minis- 
ters a  subscription  to  the  Creed  of  Pius  IV.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  this  procedure  out  of  harmony  with  ancient  precedent. 
Neither  the  early  nor  the  mediaeval  Church  had  been  able  to  "  do 
without  a  Creed,"  which  was  held  obligatory  on  all  who  minis- 
tered or  worshipped  at  her  altars.  The  seeming  exception  only 
proves  the  rule.  For  the  first  century  or  two,  while  the  tra- 
dition of  apostolic  teaching  still  lived  on  in  the  Church,  and 
before  the  assaults  of  heresy  had  been  widely  felt,  no  Deed 
had  arisen  for  anything  beyond  some  such  elementary  for- 
mula as  was  supplied  in  the  short  baptismal  creed.  But 
as  the  Church  increased  and  controversies  multiplied,  it  was 
found  indispensable  to  frame  and  impose  longer  and  more  dis- 
tinctive symbols,  "  as  a  guide  of  the  believer  and  the  teacher" 
alike,  to  quote  Canon  Swainson's  words  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Christian  Antiquities,  and  the  very  names  by  which  these  creeds 
were  known — xaiw,  tj  ttIo-tis,  o-iijj.fio\ov,  tessera,  rcgula  Jiclei,  in- 
dicate unmistakably  that  they  were  used  as  doctrinal  tests.  There 
mny  not  have  been  a  general  subscription  required  of  the 
clergy,  but  as  each  successive  heresy  was  condemned  by  suc- 
cessive Councils,  the  Bishops  were  required  to  sign  the  new  test 
framed  for  the  purpose,  and  not  only  so,  but  it  soon  became  an 
established  custom  for  the  bishops  to  repeat  the  creeds  of  former 
Councils  at  an  early  session  of  every  subsequent  one.  Whoever 
was  known  to  contravene  these  creeds  incurred  excommunication. 
In  the  middle  ages  tests  on  matters  lying  beyond  the  range  of  the 
creeds  and  dogmas  of  the  Church  were  often  imposed  at  par- 
ticular times  and  places,  and  thus  e.g.  the  graduates  of  some 
Spanish  Universities  were  required  to  profess  their  adhesion 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  dwell  on  such  details.  It  is  enough  for 
our  purpose  to  point  out  that  Bishop  Lightfoot's  hypothetical 
description  of  a  Church  without  a  creed,  and  a  clergy  not  bound 
to  teach  anything  in  particular  is  as  unlike  as  possible  to  a 
description  of  either  the  early  or  the  mediaeval  Church.  The 
Bishop  may  well  indeed  declare  that  so  far  as  he  knows  history,  no 
Church  has  ever  held  together  for  long  under  such  conditions.  Of 
course  it  is  another  question  how  far  the  particular  form  of  sub- 
scription retained  in  the  Church  of  England  is  a  good  one,  but 
when  Bean  Stanley  observes  that  "this  depends  simply  on  whether 
it  keeps  out  a  single  member  of  the  Church  of  England  from 
entering  the  ministry,"  one  can  hardly  help  being  reminded  of  one 
professing  "  member  of  the  Church  of  England,"  who  is  excluded 
Irom  the  ministry  by  this  very  test,  and  who  only  the  other  day 
announced  that  he  was  "  a  Nonconformist  against  his  will,"  and 
"  retained  his  orders,"  though  he  at  the  same  time  pointedly  dis- 
claimed the  name  of  "Christian."  We  mean  of  course  Mr. 
Voysey,  who,  if  there  was  no  subscription,  would  be  ministering  in 
the  Church  of  England  at  this  moment.  Dean  Stanley  would  pro- 
bably be  prepared  to  accept  this  alternative,  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  estimate  of  the  proper  "  largeness  "  of  a  national  Church  : — 

No  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  would  be  permitted  to  preach  the 
necessity  of  sacraments.  No  Unitarian  minister  would  be  permitted  to  read 
the  Athanasian  Creed.  No  Congregational  minister  would  be  permitted  to 
affirm  the  necessity  of  an  Established  Church  or  of  the  Episcopal  succes- 
sion. It  is  only  in  the  National  Church  that  such  variations  and  their 
opposites  could  be  permitted.  The  largeness  of  the  Church  involves  the 
largest  of  sufferance. 

For,  if  not  only  the  necessity  of  sacraments  and  episcopal  suc- 
cession, but  the  doctrines  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  or  "  their 
opposites ''  may  be  fairly  taught,  then  that  very  "  adherence  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Catholic  creed,"  which  Bishop 
Lightfoot  thinks  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  ministry 
must  be  abandoned. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  whether  such  a  state  of  things  is 
desirable  or  not,  but  it  would  clearly  go  far  towards  changing  "  an 
established  Church  into  an  established  chaos,"  as  somebody  has 
happily  expressed  it.  And  we  must  at  least  protest  in  the  name 
of  history  aud  common  sense  against  the  portentous  paradox  that 
Buch  a  Church  would  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to,  still  less  be 
"  exactly  like,"  the  Latin  Church  of  the  middle  ages,  and  "  es- 
pecially the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries.  As  to  the  grow- 
ing deficiency  of  able  and  enlightened  University  men  for  the 


service  of  the  Church,  of  which  Dean  Stanley  complains,  many 
explanations  might  be  alleged,  one  of  the  most  obvious  being  the 
multiplication  of  similar  careers  open  to  educated  young  men.  But, 
so  far  as  the  difficulty  is  a  religious  one,  we  more  than  doubt  the 
greater  attraction  of  a  creedless  Church.  At  all  events  the  Dean's 
reference  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  singularly  infelicitous  for 
his  argument.  He  tells  us  that  at  the  latter  University  Bishop 
Lightfoot's  "  great  and  salutary  influence  "  has  procured  an  adequate 
supply  of  gifted  and  faithful  pastors.  But  if  these  pastors  have 
been  attracted  by  Bishop  Lightfoot's  influence,  they  must,  on  his 
own  showing,  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  very  principle  which, 
the  Dean  bo  emphatically  condemns. 


THE  DUMAS  STATUE. 

THAT  portion  of  the  French  public  which  is  comparatively 
indifferent  to  fortnightly  Ministerial  crises,  and  to  dark 
stories  of  dinner  parties,  at  which  the  guests  recall  the  Groves  of 
Blarney  by  tho  singular  promiscuity  of  their  selection,  has  been 
much  exercised  of  late  by  the  proposal  to  erect  a  statue  to  Alex- 
andre Dumas — the  father,  not  the  son.  The  names  of  the  statue- 
Committee  include  most  of  the  principal  Frenchmen  of  letters  on 
the  lighter  side.  The  opposition  is  numerous,  but  motley;  and 
its  main  body  consists,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  M.  Zola  and  the 
Zolaites.  To  do  justice  to  the  notorious  master  of  advertising  and 
"  experimental  "  novels— by  the  way,  the  bones  of  the  Clapham 
sect  must  stir  in  their  graves  at  this  latest  use  of  one  of  their 
favourite  words — he  is  quite  consistent,  and  even  logical, 
in  his  opposition.  To  M.  Zola  there  is  no  literature 
save  his  own,  and,  in  a  fragmentary  waj',  such  literature, 
as  he  has  condescended  to  learn  from.  The  critic  who  impartially 
attacks  Victor  Hugo  and  Theophile  Gautier  may  very  fairly  add 
Alexandre  Dumas  to  the  list.  We  believe,  however,  that  M. 
Zola  is  good  enough  to  recognize  the  fact  that  Dumas  has  some 
claims  to  a  statue,  if  only  because  he  produced  M.  Alexandre 
Dunias/fe.  But  it  seems  dreadful  to  him  that  the  statue  should 
be  erected  while  Stendhal,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  and  M.  de  Gon- 
court  are  still  statueless  men.  The  literary  merits  of  some  of 
these  persons  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  contest.  But 
it  is  an  odd  instance  of  the  complete  want  of  mental  perspective 
which  may  be  charitably  taken  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
follies  of  the  experimentalists  that  6uch  an  argument  as  that  to 
which  we  have  referred  should  be  used.  The  qualifications  which 
entitle  a  man  to  this  particular  honour  must  necessarily  include 
wide  popularity,  or  at  least  the  right  to  wide  popularity.  Other- 
wise the  statue  is  meaningless.  It  is  not  wanted  by  a  small 
circle  of  devotees ;  it  is  a  hieroglyph  merely  to  the  world  at  large. 
"We  are  not  quite  certain  that  we  should  see  the  appropriateness  of 
a  statue  to  Keats,  or  to  Charles  Lamb,  or  to  Blake,  perhaps  even 
to  Shelley.  All  these  authors  will  always  give  intense  pleasure  to> 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  disposed  by  Bature  and 
education  to  approve  them ;  but  the  world  at  large,  though  it  may 
obediently  accept  the  estimate  of  their  merit,  will  not  feel  it.  Of 
the  French  authors  mentioned  just  now — at  least  of  those  of  them 
who  have  real  merit — this  is  much  truer.  All  of  them  were  men 
who  produced  relatively  or  positively  little  work  of  merit,  and  the 
merit  of  what  they  did  produce  appealed  to  the  few.  These  are 
exactly  the  conditions  under  which,  we  repeat  it,  a  man  should 
not  have  a  statue. 

Exactly  opposite  is  the  case  with  the  author  of  Les  Trois 
Mousquetaires — a  phrase  which  we  beg  to  leave  to  use  intention- 
ally and  emphatically  as  equivalent  to  Alexandre  Dumas.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  any  man  save  Sir  Walter  Scott  ever 
gave  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  so  much  of  the  pleasure  which, 
literature  is  capable  of  giving  to  so  large  a  number  of  persons.  It 
may  not  have  been  a  very  exquisite  or  refined  pleasure ;  but  then — 
in  these  days  of  democracy  it  is  probably  treason  to  hint  it — it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  majority  of  mankind  are  capable  of 
very  exquisite  and  refined  pleasure.  But  Dumas  did  more  than, 
this.  He  has  given  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure,  too,  to  people  who- 
are  very  capable  of  receiving  the  exquisite  and  refined  kind.  He- 
has,  it  is  true,  had  probably  more  injustice  done  him  than  any 
contemporary  author;  but,  if  the  doers  of  that  injustice  be 
examined,  they  will  be  found  to  be  curiously  uniform  in 
character.  The  best  judges  like  Dumas  heartily ;  the  general/ 
mass,  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  judges  at  all,  like  him 
as  heartily.  It  is  the  people  who  have  just  a  smattering  of 
criticism,  the  Wiggles  and  the  Waggles  who  disdainfully  ask  for 
"  the  old  dry  wine  one  used  to  get,"  who  turn  up  their  noses  at 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  truth  is  that  his  art  is  a  very  artfully 
concealed  art,  and  it  is  not  very  easy  to  get  at  its  secret.  If  yon. 
will  be  content  to  be  simply  amused  without  bothering  yourself 
about  the  sources  of  your  amusement,  Dumas  is  your  man.  If  you 
are  sufficiently  expert  in  tracing  these  sources,  he  is  your  man  too. 
But  a  few  cut  and  dried  rules  of  criticism  and  an  obedient  admira- 
tion of  the  authors  most  in  fashion  at  this  time  or  that  will  not 
enable  you  to  find  him  out. 

After  all,  it  may  be  said,  what  is  the  object  of  worrying 
oneself  about  the  dtari,  when  the  on  is  so  remarkably  sure 
and  certain  ?  Set  any  man  who  has  a  genuine  relish  for  novels,, 
and  who  is  not  a  prig  or  a  milksop,  down  to  one  of  Dumas'a 
better  novels,  and  ask  him  at  the  end  of  the  day  whether 
the  author  shall  have  a  statue  or  not.  This,  after  all,  is. 
the  soundest  test  in  such  a  case.    For  the  eternal  controversy 
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about  moral  purposes  and  the  dignity  of  literature,  and  all  the 
other  sto.ck  old  problems,  hardly  touches  novels  at  all.  The  novel 
gives  itself  out  frankly  as  something  that  is  meant  to  please,  to 
amuse,  to  pass  the  time  agreeably.  It  was  this  very  frankness  and 
absence  of  pretension  which  long  caused  it  to  be  frowned  upon  in 
serious  circles.  Poetry  gave  herself  airs  of  inspiration  and  divine 
afflatus ;  drama  talked  about  holding  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  and 
reforming  the  manners  of  men ;  but  the  novel  was  quite  shameless 
in  presenting  herself  as  an  agreeable  companion  only.  It  is  true 
that  of  late  years  a  certain  sophistication  has  crept  in  ;  but  still 
the  main  purpose,  if  it  has  sometimes  been  associated  with  others, 
has  never  been  formally  repudiated.  Now,  Dumas  recog- 
nized this  main  purpose,  and,  what  is  more,  accomplished  it  more 
fully  and  frankly  perhaps  than  any  other  novelist  of  mark 
that  could  be  mentioned.  Short  of  an  outrageous  bilious  head- 
ache or  a  complete  ignorance  of  French,  it  is  dilficult  to  imagine 
any  circumstance  of  ordinary  life  in  which  the  Bastion  of  St. 
Gervais,  the  capture  and  boxing  up  of  Monk ;  the  last  scene  at 
Locmaria ;  the  escapes  of  La  Mole  from  the  daggers  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew  butchers  and  the  cord  of  the  Valois  Princes  ;  half  a 
hundred  other  scenes,  which  will  present  themselves  at  once  to  the 
memory  of  every  Alexandrian,  will  not  beguile  and  distract.  Nor 
is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  pastime  provided  to  be  left 
out  of  sight.  An  ordinary  novelist  gives  us  half  a  dozen  volumes 
or  half  a  score,  or  in  some  rare  cases  half  a  hundred  ;  Dumas  gives 
us  half  a  thousand,  or  thereabouts.  The  suggestion  that  no  pedestal 
will  be  wanted  for  the  statue,  but  a  pile  of  the  works,  is  not  a 
particularly  sprightly  joke,  but  as  a  proposition  in  arithmetic  and 
mensuration  it  is  a  tolerably  sober  statement  of  fact ;  and  this  brings 
us  to  a  weary  old  piece  of  spiteful  cavil,  the  objection  that 
all  this  enormous  mass  is  not  the  work  of  its  professed 
author.  Let  us  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  say  "  Of 
course  it  isn't."  Every  laborious  person — at  least,  so  they  say — 
who  chooses  to  calculate  the  utmost  possible  amount  producible  in 
a  certain  time  by  a  laborious  writer  may  convince  himself  that 
Alexandre  Dumas  did  not  in  one  year  write  "copy  "enough  to 
bring  him  in  forty  thousand  pounds  at  the  tolerably  moderate  rate 
at  which  such  work  is  paid  in  France.  Every  critic  who  knows 
his  business  can  see  that  there  are  pieces,  and  very  large  pieces, 
which  are  not  the  work  of  the  hand  which  did  the  rest,  nor  even 
of  the  same  hand,  as  far  as  they  themselves  go.  What  does  it 
matter  ?  That  what  is  good  in  Dumas  is  his  own  is  obvious  from 
the  simple  fact  that  it  is  quite  individual,  always  recognizable, 
and  not  in  the  least  like  the  independent  work  of  those  persons 
who  are  said  to  have  assisted  him — of  whom,  by  the  way,  the 
most  distinguished  is  on  this  very  statue  Committee.  Now,  if 
Dumas  has  a  statue,  that  statue  will  assuredly  be  put  up  to  him 
for  his  good  work  and  not  for  his  bad.  That  is  to  say,  he  will 
have  it  for  bis  own  work  and  not  for  other  people's,  which  is 
all  that  the  sternest  moralist  is  at  this  time  of  day  entitled  to 
demand. 

How  good  that  work  is  nobody  who  knows  it  requires  to  be 
told,  and  no  one  who  does  not  know  it  can  be  made  to  understand. 
There  is  something  about  Dumas  as  a  novelist  which  reminds  one 
of  the  famous  definition  of  the  philosopher,  "  second  best  in 
everything."  He  is  not  a  great  artist  in  words,  and  yet  his 
descriptions  and  the  like  are  always  up  to  their  mark ;  he  is  not  a 
cunning  analytic  character-drawer,  and  yet  his  readers  always  feel 
that  men  and  women,  and  not  lay  figures,  are  occupying 
their  attention.  He  is  frequently  outrageous  in  his  contempt 
of  regular  plot,  yet  the  interest  of  all  his  best  works — 
save  only  Monte  Crirto — is  sufiicient  to  carry  the  reader  on 
Bwimmingly  to  the  end,  and  the  best  plotter  in  the  world 
can  do  no  more.  As  to  his  dialogue,  it  is  perhaps  hardly 
second  best.  In  its  kind  it  is  quite  perfect,  and  the  only 
fault  is  that  there  is  a  little  too  much  of  it.  The  cha- 
racters do  not  bombard  each  other  with  astounding  epigram 
like  the  characters  of  Moliere  and  Congreve ;  yet  they  are  not 
often  dull.  They  are  not  learned  or  philosophical,  but  they  have 
plenty  of  mother-wit,  which  ia  much  more  to  the  purpose.  Even 
when  one  has  been  finding  fault  with  the  separate  ingredients  of 
the  books,  it  suddenly  strikes  one  that  the  total  effect  could  not  bo 
hetter  of  its  kind.  If  you  want  other  kinds  you  must  go  else- 
where. But,  if  you  want  this  kind,  there  is  none  like  it.  People 
used  to  find  fault  with  Dumas  as  being  "improper,"  but  fortu- 
nately his  chief  trnducers  have  taken  good  care  to  wipe  oil'  that 
imputation.  After  the  novels  of  the  last  twenty  years 
in  France  the  flecks  in  Duinas's  books,  never  very  serious  ones, 
really  require  a  microscopo  to  enable  one  to  discern  them 
at  all.  Therefore  all  we  can  say  is  that,  if  tho  question, 
Shall  Alexandre  Dumas  have  a  statue  ?  bo  one  to  which  England 
has  any  right  of  reply,  England  should  certainly  reply  Yes.  The 
great  Alexandre  had  a  few  little  prejudices  about  us,  and  he  made 
us  run  away  from  his  invincible  musketeers  in  a  manner  which  is 
in  doubtful  accordance  with  tho  facts  of  history.  But  perhaps 
hecause  the  facts  of  history  rather  reverse  the  representation,  wo 
have  no  difficulty  in  forgiving  him  for  this.  His  countrymen  may, 
if  they  like,  talk  about  his  son  being  his  best  work.  On  this  tiu 
the  Channel  there  is  not  much  danger  of  tho  joke  being  echoed. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  sneak  disrespectfully  of  a  very  clever  and  a 
very  witty  writer.  But,  with  nil  respect  to  tho  Alexandre 
of  to-day,  he  is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  his  father  either 
as  a  dramatist  or  as  a  novelist.  As  thore  can  be  no  comparison 
hetween  Leg  Troig  Mougqnelaireg  and  La  Dame  aux  I'erleg,  so  there 
is  none  between  Mile,  dc  Belle- Igle  and  LEtranyhre.  The  novels  cer- 
tainly have  stood  tho  test  of  time,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  at 


least  some  of  them  will  not  continue  to  stand  it.  For  they  are  in 
the  main  dependent  on  things  which  are  of  perennial  interest  to  the 
fighting,  loving,  travelling,  adventurous  animal  called  man.  There 
is  not,  we  think,  much  danger  that  anybody  for  a  very  long  time 
to  come  will  look  at  the  Dumas  statue  and  ask  the  question — fatal 
to  the  claim  of  existence  of  statues — "  Alexandre  Dumas  ?  and 
who  was  he  ?  "  Now,  with  the  utmost  deference  to  M.  Zola,  we 
do  think  it  possible  that  this  mieht  happen  before  a  great  many- 
centuries  are  past  in  the  case  of  M.  de  Goucourt. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  BOSS. 

T  T  is  difficult  to  say  whether  society  will  be  grateful  to  Mr. 
J-  Richard  Proctor  for  throwing  light  on  the  great  game  of  Boss, 
by  giving  a  method  of  ascertaining  when  the  puzzle  can  be  solved 
and  when  it  cannot,  and  by  further  showing  how  to  bring  the 
figures  into  sequence  when  the  first  position  is  one  which  makes 
ultimate  victory  possible.  For  some  time  past  Boss  has  been  at 
once  a  torment  and  a  pleasure  to  a  very  large  number  of  more  or 
less  rational  people.  Perhaps  no  game  of  the  land  has  ever  become 
so  rapidly  popular,  and  perhaps  none  has  been  so  generally  abused. 
It  certainly  interested  more  men  and  women  than  any  other 
puzzle  that  has  been  produced  in  our  time,  and  has  perhaps 
caused  more  aggregate  irritation  than  anything  yet  invented. 
Nobody  could  resist  it,  from  the  pert  schoolboy  of  fifteen  who 
oft^n  solved  the  puzzle  to  the  testy  old  gentleman  of  seventy  who 
invariably  failed.  It  enthralled  all,  and  it  infuriated  a  great  many ; 
and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  it  is  the  only  known  con- 
trivance of  man  which  can  stop  a  woman's  tongue.  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  its  unparalleled  success  was  in  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  came  at  a  time  when  many  ingenious  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  thirsting  for  a  new  method  of  tormenting  themselves.  For 
long  the  acrostic-maker  reigned  supreme,  the  absolute  tyrant  of  fami- 
lies. The  time  of  a  large  number  of  people  was — harmlessly  perhaps 
to  themselves,  but  certainly  to  the  hideous  discomfort  of  their  un- 
ambitious friends — principally  occupied  in  the  perpetual  asking  of 
riddles  set  in  jingliDg  verse.  But,  after  a  considerable  period,  the 
acrostic-maker  fell.  As  usual  in  the  long  run,  the  attack 
proved  stronger  than  the  defence.  Industrious  men  and  women 
applied  themselves  with  such  zeal  to  the  solution  of  acrostics 
that  they  became  in  time  more  cunning  than  the  contrivers,  and 
the  latter  were  reduced  to  illegitimate  devices,  which  naturally 
deprived  the  conundrums  of  much  of  their  interest.  When 
acrostics  were  paling,  Boss  appeared,  and  the  new  torment  was 
hailed  with  universal  acclamation.  It  seemed  for  awhile  as 
though  a  puzzle  had  been  invented  which  would  defy  all  comers ; 
for,  though  it  was  well  known  that  some  positions  were  insoluble, 
no  one  could  say  what  proportion  the  total  of  hopeless  positions 
bore  to  that  of  soluble  ones,  nor  was  any  method  devised  by 
which  a  winning  or  soluble  position  could  be  distinguished  from 
an  insoluble  or  losing  one.  Now  Mr.  Richard  Proctor  has  dis- 
persed the  mystery  and  explained  Boss.  Moved,  perhaps,  by  the 
prospect  of  a  large  increase  in  tho  number  of  the  occupants  of 
lunatic  asylums,  he  applied  himself  to  the  game ;  and  straight- 
way Boss  has  fallen.  As  has  been  said,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
society  will  be  grateful  to  him,  as  certainly  there  was  great 
fascination  in  a  game  which  nobody  could  quite  explain  ;  but 
whether  his  success  is  received  with  gratitude  or  not,  it  cannot 
be  questioned.    No  mystery  will  attach  to  Boss  in  the  future. 

It  is  in  tho  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  the  present  month  that 
Mr.  Proctor  explains  how  insoluble,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  losing, 
positions  can  be  distinguished  from  winning  ones,  and  how  from 
a  winning  position  the  numbers  can  be  rapidly  brought  into 
sequence.  He  has,  it  seems,  previously  explained  tho  puzzle;  but 
we  gather  that  the  explanation  now  given  is  fuller  and  more 
conclusive  than  that  which  has  previously  appeared.  It  is  with 
the  first  part  of  it  that  wo  are  principally  concerned.  Clearly  tho 
most  important  thing  for  a  player  at  this  game  to  know  is  whuthor 
tho  position  of  numbers  given  him  to  start  from  is  of  tho  soluble  or 
insoluble  order — that  is  to  say,  whether  from  it  the  numbers  can 
or  cannot  bo  worked  into  the  desired  sequence.  It  has, 
as  we  bavo  said,  been  known  for  some  time  that  there 
wero  a  certain  number  of  insoluble  positions,  and  a  few 
of  these  have  been  given  in  so-callod  keys  to  the  puzzle; 
but  tho  total  number,  hitherto  unknown,  will  probably 
astonish  Mr.  I'roctor's  readers  not  a  little.  Boss — or,  to  use 
his  more  scientific  language,  tho  Fifteon  Puzzle — admit*,  ho  says, 
of  20,922,789,888,000  distinct  positions.  Of  these,  half  are  winning 
and  half  are  losing  positions.  Mathematicians  are  fond  of  piling 
BP  big  figures,  which  usually  leave  no  very  vivid  impression  on  tho 
mind  ;  but  in  this  case  Mr.  Proctor  will  assuredly  scare  not  a  few 
of  those  who  study  his  pages.  Then  is  something  appalling  in  tho 
thought  of  ten  millions  of  millions  of  losing  positions.  Let  it 
ho  up]  I  that  every  one  <>f  tin  ..  iniln  aicH  live  minutes  of  in- 
tense annoyance  on  tho  part  of  some  unsuccessful  player.  What 
interminable  years  of  sullering  are  suggested  by  Mr.  Proctor's 
terrible  stateirent  I  Then  it  is  startling,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
a  little  gratifying,  to  think  what,  a  chance  the  chevalier*  liimliintiie 
have  lost.  If  they  had  only  mustered  the  subject  hb  Mr.  Proctor 
has,  they  would  have  had  ten  millions  of  millions  of  chances  of 
taking  in  their  fellow-croatures  ;  and,  as  a  moderate  amount  of  such 
skill  as  is  required  for  tricks  at  cards  would  onahlo  n  man  to  placo 
the  I!  •  1  numbers  in  an  insoluble  position,  while  seemingly  throw- 
ing them  down  at  haphazard,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  noblest 
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field  ever  jot  open  to  the  swindler  has  been  entirely  overlooked. 
Other  singular  considerations  are  suggested  by  the  figures  given, 
but  into  theso  wo  cannot  now  enter.  What  will  most  interest 
the  ordinary  student  of  Boss,  after  his  first  surprise  is  over,  will 
be  tho  method  by  which  the  10,461,394,944,000  pitfalls  can 
be  avoided,  and  the  corresponding  number  of  safe  ways  discovered. 
Of  this,  as  described  by  Mr.  Proctor,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  a 
brief  account. 

Ho  begins  by  stating  the  obvious  fact  that  any  position  which 
can  be  obtained  from  tho  won  position — i.e.  the  position  in  which 
the  numbered  blocks  are  in  numerical  sequence  with  the  right- 
hand  corner  square  blocks — must  bo  a  winning  position,  because, 
by  reversing  tho  order  of  movement,  the  blocks  can  be  worked 
back  to  the  won  position.  Ho  takes  twelve  of  those  and  shows 
that,  in  each  case  when  the  total  number  of  what  ho  first  terms 
displacements,  and  then  discrepancies,  is  even,  the  lino  in  which 
the  vacant  space  occurs  is  oven,  and  that  when  tho  number  is  un- 
even the  lino  is  uneven.  By  discrepancies  Mr.  Proctor  means  the 
cases  in  which  numbers  precede  a  number  which,  in  regular 
sequence,  they  would  follow.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  line 
1 — 7 — 9 — 2  there  are  two  discrepancies,  as  2,  which  follows,  should 
precede,  7  and  9.  With  regard  to  the  lines,  of  course  the  first 
or  top  line  is  uneven,  the  second  even,  the  third  uueven,  the  fourth 
even.  The  rulo  suggested  by  the  examination  of  these  twelve 
positions  is  evidently  that  when  the  whole  number  of  discrepancies 
and  the  number  of  the  line  with  the  vacant  space  are  both  even,  or 
both  uneven, the  position  is  soluble.  How  this  rule  is  to  be  applied  in 
practice  is  best  shown  by  the  example  which  Mr.  Proctor  gives. 
He  takes  tho  following  arrangement  of  the  blocks: — 

9  14  12  4 

5     1  8 

3     7    IS     =  . 
13    10     6  11 

The  vacant  square,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  third  one  of  the 
second  line  under  the  square  occupied  by  number  12  of  the  first 
line.    The  summing  up  of  the  discrepancies  is  as  follows : — 

Discrepancies 


12  which  follows  should  precede  14   1 

4  n  .1              9>  *4.  12   3 

5  »  »            9. 14.  12   3 

1  n  ».            9.  14.  12. 4.  S   5 

8  „  „            9.  14.  12   3 

3  .»                               9.  14.  12, 4,  s,  8   6 

7  >.  »            9. 14i  12, 8   4 

2  0                               9.  14.  12,  4-  5.  8,  3,  7.  15   9 

13  .»  >.            !4.  *5    2 

10  „  „            14.  12,  15,  13   4 

6  „  „            9,  14,  12, 8, 7,  15,  13,  10   8 

11  n  »             14.12,15,13   4 

Total  discrepancy    52 


Thus  the  total  discrepancy  is  even,  and  the  vacant  line  is  also  even; 
so  that,  if  our  suggested  law  is  correct,  the  position  should  be  a  winning 
one. 

This  example  shows  clearly  what  Mr.  Proctor's  meaning  is,  and 
after  giving  it,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that,  from  the  position 
which  has  been  shown,  no  possible  working  of  the  squares,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  the  game,  can  have  other  result  than  an  even 
number  of  discrepancies  and  an  even  vacant  line,  or  uneven  dis- 
crepancies and  an  uneven  line;  and  states  the  following  final 
conclusions: — 

Since,  then,  in  the  won  position  the  total  discrepancy  (o)  is  even,  and 
the  vacant  line  (4th)  is  also  even,  in  every  position  deducihlc  from  the  won 
position  or  reducible  to  the  won  position,  the  total  discrepancy  and  t  he 
vacant  line  are  either  both  even  or  both  odd.  And  therefore  no  position  in 
which  the  total  discrepancy  is  even  and  the  vacant  line  odd,  or  rice  versa, 
can  possibly  be  a  winning  position. 

For  most  players  this  will  be  enough,  as  they  have  a  rule  by  which 
they  can  ascertain  whether  any  position  set  before  them  is  a  win- 
ning or  losing  one ;  and  though  the  rule  may  not  have  been  proved, 
strictly  speaking,  to  be  true,  at  all  events  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion has  been  raised  in  its  favour.  Mr.  Proctor,  however,  as 
becomes  a  scientific  man,  is  not  satisfied  with  this  result.  He 
is  determined  to  do  a  great  deal  more,  and  to  solve  the  whole  pro- 
blem of  the  game  exhaustively.    He  doughtily  says : — 

We  hive  proved  that  from  none  of  the  multitudinous  positions  (one- 
half  of  the  total  number)  in  which  the  total  discrepancy  is  odd  and  the 
vacant  line  even,  or  c/ce  versa,  can  any  position  be  obtained  in  which  the 
total  discrepancy  and  the  vacant  line  arc  cither  both  even  or  both  odd ; 
also,  that  from  not  one  of  the  multitudinous  positions  of  the  latter  kind  (say 
the  winning  kind)  can  one  of  the  former  kind  (say  the  losing  kind)  be  ob- 
tained. But  we  have  not  yet  proved  that  from  any  position  of  the  winning 
sort  any  other  position  of  the  winning  sort,  including  the  won  position,  can 
he  obtained  ;  or  from  any  position  of  the  losing  sort  any  other  position  of 
the  same  sort,  including  the  lost  position. 

We  cannot  possibly  prove  either  of  these  relations  experimentally, for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  are  more  than  ten  millions  of  millions  of  positions 
of  the  winning  sort,  and  as  maoy  of  the  losing  sort. 

Yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  from  any  winning  position  any  other 
winning  position,  and  from  any  losing  any  other  losing  position,  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

This  proof  he  proceeds  forthwith  to  give;  and  in  giving  it, 
shows  the  system  on  which  the  game  is  to  be  played.  In  this 
exposition  we  canuot  follow  him,  as  his  reasoning,  which  is  of 
considerable  length,  cannot  be  stated  in  a  summary,  or  made  clear 
without  numerous  diagrams.  Those  who  wish  to  master  the  game 
of  Boss  or  to  gain  any  clear  idea  of  how  it  may  be  mastered  must 
study  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  task  of  students,  we  may 
observe,  will  not  be  a  light  one.  Mr.  Proctor  3  statement  of  his 
proofs  is  singularly  obscure,  and  in  places  most  difficult  to  follow. 


Many  of  his  readers  will  most  devoutly  wish  that  ho  would 
"  explain  his  explanation  " ;  and  no  doubt  in  time  he  will  do  so, 
giving  an  arnplilication  of  his  present  essay,  which  will  bo  more 
or  less  clear  to  all.  At  present,  however,  most  creditable  work 
can  bo  dono  by  any  Boss  player  whoso  devotion  to  the  game  is 
sufficient  to  mako  him  grapple  with  the  ambiguities  of 
Mr.  Proctor's  statement  and  master  the  system  by  which 
from  winning  positions  tho  final  won  position  can  be 
quickly  reached.  How  to  distinguish  those  positions  has  been 
already  indicated,  but  it  may  be  well  to  give  the  rule  as  stated  by 
-Mr.  Proctor  himself  at  tho  end  of  his  article.  Hib  words  are  as 
follows : — 

If  the  number  both  of  horizontal  and  vertical  rows  be  even  (as  in  the 
Fifteen  Puzzle),  the  won  position,  in  which  the  blocks  succeed  each  other 
in  numerical  sequence,  following  the  lines  as  in  reading,  and  leaving 
the  last  square  vacant,  can  be  obtained  from  any  position  in  which  the 
"  total  discrepancy  "  and  the  number  of  the  partly  vacant  square  [line]  are 
either  both  even  or  both  odd  ;  but  if  the  "  total  discrepancy  "  is  even  and 
the  number  of  the  partly  vacant  line  odd,  or  rice  versa,  the  won  position 
cannot  be  obtained. 

This  is  clear  enough,  and  with  attention  and  study,  and  perhaps 
some  further  assistance  from  Mr.  Proctor,  the  proof  of  this  rule  and 
the  system  by  which  the  game  can  be  mastered  will  be  made 
equally  clear  to  the  zealous  player.  Whether,  however,  the  game 
will  have  its  old  attractiveness  now  that  Mr.  Proctor  has  explained 
and  analysed  it  is  extremely  doubtful.  What  made  it  at  once  so 
delightful  and  so  exasperating  was  the  constant  possibility  of 
utter  defeat.  Barely  could  a  player  be  quite  certain  that  Boss 
was  not  laying  a  trick  for  him,  and  would  not  be  true  to  his  name 
and  prove  master  in  the  end.  Now  this  is  all  'over.  There  will 
be  110  more  uncertainty.  Mr.  Proctor  has  defeated  Boss,  and 
perhaps  Boss  will  not  for  long  survive  his  defeat. 


TRADE  IX  1880. 

rpiIE  year  which  has  just  ended  has  been  one  of  steady,  un- 
-I-   interrupted,  and  solid  improvement  in  trade.    It  is  quite  clear 
now  that  the  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  GifTen  twelve  months 
ago  of  the  revival  that  set  in  so  unexpectedly  in  the  autumn 
of  1879,  in  spite  of  perhaps  the  worst  harvest  of  the  century,  was 
the  true  one.    The  preceding  depression  had  been  overdone  by 
an  exaggerated  amount  of  discredit  and  apprehension.    To  a  far 
larger  extent  than  economical  writers  generally  have  realized, 
states  of  trade  depend  upon  states  of  mind  in  the  business  commu- 
nity.   Credit  is  as  the  breath  of  life  to  trade,  and  when  people  are 
doubtful  as  to  whether  it  is  prudent  to  trust  any  one,  trade  as  a 
matter  of  course  must  be  depressed.  The  result  of  the  Glasgow  Bank 
crash  was  to  produce  almost  universal  distrust,  and  the  necessary 
consequence  was  that  production  fell  behind  the  demands  of  current 
consumption.    A  reaction,  therefore,  was  inevitable,  and  it  was 
stimulated  and  augmented  by  the  recovery  of  the  raw-material-pro- 
ducing countries,  more  especially  the  United  States.  Twelve  months 
ago  there  was  a  fear  that  the  improvement  thus  set  going  would  col- 
lapse fro  in  the  effectsof  the  unhealthy  speculation  which  accompanied 
it,  but  the  fear  has  proved  groundless.  The  speculation  died  out; 
but  the  trade  revival  continued,  becoming  strengthened  and  con- 
solidated as  it  became  more  gradual  and  natural.    It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  adduce  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  revival,  and  data 
do  not  yet  exist  for  measuring  very  exactly  its  magnitude ;  it  may 
be  worth  while,  however,  to  cite  a  few  figures,  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  more  definite  notion  of  how  far  the  movement  has  vet 
proceeded.    From  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  November  we 
rind  that,  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1SS0,  the  value  of  the  im- 
ports, compared  with  their  value  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1879,  has  increased  about  fifteen  per  cent. ;  while  the  value  of  the 
exports  increased  about  seventeen  per  cent.  The  December  return 
will  not  appear  till  the  end  of  next  week,  but  we  need  have  little 
hesitation  in  predicting  that  it  also  will  show  improvement.  It 
was  in  the  foreign  trade  that  the  revival  first  manifested  itself,  but 
it  has  by  ■  no  means  been  confined  to  the  foreign  trade.    The  rail- 
way traffic  returns  are  justly  regarded  a3  a  very  accurate  index  of 
the  condition  of  the  country.    It  is  clear  that  the  receipts 
from  the  carriage  of  goods,  for  example,   cannot  be  increased 
unless  a  larger  quantity  of  goods  13  carried,  or  a  higher  charge  is 
levied,  or  unless  both  causes  co-operate.    But  if  a  higher  charge  is 
levied,  and  proves  more  productive,  it  can  only  be — when  the  whole 
country  is  in  question,  and  therefore  special  causes  are  eliminated — 
because  trade  can  bear  higher  charges,  or,  in  other  words,  is  more 
profitable.    But  in  sixteen  selected  British  and  Irish  railways  we 
lind  that  in  the  first  twenty-five  weeks  of  the  second  half  of  1880 
the  traffic  receipts  had  increased  1,030,000/.,  the  goods  traffic  con- 
tributing 636,000/.,  or  almost  two-thirds,  of  the  increase.  Lastly, 
to  refer  to  only  one  other  piece  of  evidence,  employers  are 
beginning  to  concede  an  advance  of  wages  to  their  workpeople. 
Early  in  the  year  the  cotton-spinning  operatives  of  North  and 
North-Eaat  Lancashire  obtained  a  rise  of  wages,  but  the  weavers 
failed,  although  they  threatened  to  strike  in  order  to  exact  for  them- 
selves what  had  been  given  to  the  other  branch  of  the  trade.  Quite 
recently,  however,  the  advance  previously  refused,  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  not  ba  afforded,  has  been  voluntarily  given.  Here, 
then,  we  have  unquestionable  proof  of  greater  prosperity.  In 
Durham,  again,  the  miners  have  had  their  wage3  raised,  and  in 
several  lesser   instances  there  have  also  been  concessions,  while 
the  feeling  is  almost  universal  that  a  general  rise  is  impending 
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We  might  add  to  these  pieces  of  evidence  extracts  without  number 
from  trade  circulars  and  market  reports,  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  establish  the  fact,  with  which  alone  we  are  here  concerned  now 
— that  trade  has  continued  to  improve  all  through  the  year. 

The  revival  has  been  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a  rise  of 
prices ;  but  the  rise  has  been  far  more  general  and  more  consider- 
able in  securities  than  in  commodities.    This  is  natural.    A  rise 
of  prices  in  commodities  cannot  be  sustained  for  any  length  of 
time  by  mere  speculation.    But  such  an  increase  of  consumption 
as  would  justify  a  great  rise  of  prices  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  gTadual.    In  ordinary  articles — those,  for  example,  whose  price 
is  mainly  determined  by  the  prosperity  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people— increased  consumption  has  to  wait,  first  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  whole  of  the  working  classes,  and  then  for  a  rise  of 
wages.    It  is  not  until  labour  is  becoming  scarce  and  wages  are 
running  up  rapidly  that  prices  mount,  as  they  did,  for  instance,  in 
the  inflation  years  that  followed  the  Franco-German  war.   As  re- 
gards, again,  what  are  called  the  instrumental  commodities,  such  as 
iron  and  coal,  consumption  abroad  must  exceed  production  abroad 
before  it  can  act  very  appreciably  upon  prices  here  in  England. 
Twelve  months  ago  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States 
momentarily  exceeded  the  production  there,  and  there  was  a  rise 
of  the  price  here  at  home  "  by  leaps  and  bounds."    But  after  a 
while  the  production  in  the  United  States  was  stimulated  by  this 
rise,  and  overtook  the  supply.    In  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
observers,  the  consumption  will  never  again  outstrip  the  produc- 
tion ;  but  this  is  travelling  beyond  our  present  purpose,  which  is 
only  to  point  out  why  the  rise  in  securities  should  necessarily  be 
quicker  than  that  in  commodities.    The  organization  of  the  stock 
markets  lends  itself  more  readily  to  speculative  dealing,  and,  more- 
over, the  consumption  is  more  universal.    The  real  consumers  of 
iron  are  comparatively  a  limited  class,  but  nearly  every  one  who 
saves  is  a  purchaser  of  securities.    It  was  inevitable,  therefore, 
that  the  rise  in  the  latter  should  be  not  only  greater  than  in  the 
former,  but  that,  to  borrow  the  language  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
it  should  fully  "  discount  the  future";  in  other  words,  should  be 
ahead  of  the  actual  situation,   and  abreast  of  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  shrewdest  and  most  far-seeing  capitalists.  Two 
elaborate  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  Statist  during 
the  past    month,  and  which  support   their  statements  by 
tables  involving  an    immense  amount  of  labour,  enable  us 
to  show  what  the  rise  in  each  case  has  been.    Taking  securities 
dealt  in  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  were  in  August  1879  of 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  1,575  millions,  the  writer  of  the 
first  article  shows  that  early  last  month  the  value  had  risen  to 
1 ,846^  millions.    The  rise  that  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1 879 
is  included  here,  while  the  movement  of  the  past  three  weeks  is 
not  taken  into  account.  But  our  object  just  now  is  not  to  measure 
exactly  the  advance  from  one  New  Year's  Day  to  another,  but  to 
show  the  direction  and  momentum  of  the  course  of  prices  during 
the  year  whfch  has  just  closed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  figures  we 
have  cited  are  as  good  as  if  the  comparison  was  between  the  last 
•weeks  in  December  in  each  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  writer 
in  the  Statist,  being  unable  to  find  space  for  all  the  securities  dealt 
in  upon  the  Stdck  Exchange,  was  obliged  to  confine  his  calculations 
to  the  principal  ones,  representing  roughly  in  value  about  one 
half  of  the  whole;  and  he  finds  that  the  rise  of  price  in  these  in 
about  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  271  millions,  or  considerably  more  than  the  indemnity  paid  by 
France  to  Germany.    It  may  bo  said  that  this  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  property  of  British  and  Irish  bond  and  share  holders 
in  consequence  of  the  revival  in  trade  is  imaginary,  that  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  book  entry  of  the  same  property  in 
higher  figures;  but  this  is  not  quite  so.  Nodoubt,  to  some  extent, 
the  augmented  value  is  only  a  book  credit.    But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  to  a  large  degree  real  and  tangible.    We  showed  above 
that  in  the  half-year  just  ended  sixteen  home  railways  earned  con- 
siderably more  than  a  million  over  and  above  tho  earnings  of  the 
corresponding  .half  of  1879,  and  theso  increased  earnings  are  for 
the  most  part  clear  profit,  because  the  working  expenses  have  not 
keen  swelled  by  higher  wages  and  prices.    The  increased  price  of 
railways  then,  is  based  upon  inorea-ed  incomes.    In  the  same 
way,  the  bank's  have  nil  b<  en  lining  better.    So  have  the  cotton 
companies,  as  we  mid  above,  and  the  iron  companies,  tho  tram- 
ways, and  «o  on.    The  same  thing  holds  of  hhipping  compimieg, 
telegraphs,  and  tho  like.    In  short,  it  is  true  generally  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  revival  of  trade,  ail  industrial  enterprise*  are 
more  profitable,  and  for  that  reason  aro  worth  higher  prices, 
though,  of  course,  wc  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  every  ciuso  the 
rise  has  been  in  exact  proportion  to  the  augmented  value,  but  only 
that  it  is  based  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  upon  an  augmentation 
of  value.    Nor  is  it  only  industrial  enterprises  that  aro  more  profit- 
able.   The  good  seasons  which  have  revived  trade  in  the  raw-mate- 
rial-produring  countries  havo  also   restored  their  tax-paying 
powers,  and  consequpntly  improved  their  credit,  while  the  polE 
tical  settlement  of  Egypt  ha*  Mill  further  raised  tho  value  01  i t -» 
bonds.    Granting,  then,  all  that  can  truly  bo  said  aboutspeculation 
and  fictitious  values,  it  will  bo  seen  that  much  of  the  rise  is  as 
real  as  the  riso  in  the  value  of  agricultural  land  that  always  at- 
tends upon  a  series  of  good  seasons.    Returning  to  the  article  in 
the  Statist  we  find,  ns  was  to  bo  expected,  that  tho  rise  is  great e  I, 

in  industrial  concerns.  Thus  in  Gfoftnunent  Btoci  ,  home  and 

foreign,  it  was  only  14}  per  cent. ;  but  in  homo  railways  it  was  22 
percent.;  in  miscellaneous,  33  percent.;  in  banks,  37  percent.; 
and  in  foreign  riiilways,  49  per  cent. 

In  commodities  tho  movement  of  prices  has  by  110  moans  been 


uniform.  It  is  startling  to  find  from  tho  second  article  in  the 
Statist  that  the  price  of  steel  and  of  steel  and  iron  is  actually  lower 
now  than  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1879 — that  is,  before  the  Ameri- 
can purchases  began,  and  when  the  depression  seemed  at  its  worst. 
It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  new  method  of  steel- 
making  greatly  cheapens  the  cost  of  production.  There  is  likewise  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  horses,  of  books,  of  leather,  of  glass  of  all  kinds, 
of  linen  and  j  ute  yarn,  of  paper,  salt,  manufactured  silk,  woollen  cloth, 
and  woollen  yarn.  But  in  general  there  is  a  marked  advance,  as,  for 
example,  of  15  per  cent,  in  rails,  of  19^  per  cent,  in  bar  iron, 
30^  per  cent,  in  pig  iron,  and  46  per  cent,  in  old  iron.  There  is 
also  a  rise  in  all  kinds  of  manufactured  cotton,  in  coals,  in  copper, 
brass,  lead,  zinc,  and  tin,  in  wool,  woollen  yarn,  worsted,  and 
carpets.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  brought  out  by  the  article 
is  that  prices  are  still  below  the  level  of  1861.  That  was  a  year 
of  very  low  prices,  when  the  depression  that  followed  the  crisis 
of  1857  had  reached  the  lowest  point.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
a  little  surprising  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  the  trade  revival, 
prices  are  still  below  the  level  of  that  year.  One  explanation  is 
that,  owing  to  a  growing  scarcity  of  gold,  prices  will  henceforth 
be  permanently  lower  than  they  were  at  a  time  when  gold  was 
superabundant.  But  this  is  a  proposition  to  discuss  which  would 
lead  u3  too  far  afield.  It  is  enough  to  say,  for  the  present,  that 
the  revival  of  trade  which  we  are  considering  has  not  yet  gone 
far  enough  to  act  very  perceptibly  on  the  prices  of  commodities. 
As  we  pointed  out  above,  the  movement  for  an  increase  of  wage3 
is  only  just  beginning,  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  improvement  in  trade  has  hitherto  been  barely  sufficient  to 
give  full  employment  to  the  working  classes.  But,  until  the 
working  classes  have  for  some  time  been  in  full  employment,  their 
buying  cannot  have  any  great  effect  upon  prices.  Another  thing 
to  remember  is  that  agriculture  is  still  suffering  severely.  Farmers 
are  unable  to  employ  labour  as  formerly,  or  to  pay  their  rents 
promptly ;  and  landlords  consequently  are  also  not  in  a  position  to 
spend  freely.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  the  movement  of 
prices  in  commodities  is  but  j  ust  beginning.  The  trade  improve- 
ment continues  and  is  gaining  strength.  It  must  bring  with  it  a 
rise  of  wages.  And  in  turn  a  rise  of  wages  must  cause  a  rise  of 
prices,  both  because  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  production,  tends  to 
swell  the  circulation,  and  so  to  enhance  the  value  of  money,  and 
augments  greatly  the  purchasing  power  of  the  working  classes. 
But  how  far  the  rise  of  prices  will  go  depends  upon  many  causes 
the  operation  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  calculate. 


THE  THEATRES. 

AT  the  Princess's  Theatre  Mr.  Booth  has  followed  his  powerful 
representation  of  Richelieu  by  a  performance  which  in  some 
important  respects  is  even  more  powerful  of  Bertuccio  in  the  late 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor's  play  The  Fool's  Revenge.  This  piece  was 
founded,  as  will  be  remembered,  upon  M.  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Rot 
s'amuse,  a  play  which  it  has  not  been  given  to  many  of  tho 
present  generation  to  see  performed  upon  the  stage,  but  of  whicli 
the  outlines  have  been  made  familiar  to  opera-goers  by  means  of 
Signor  Verdi's  Rigoletto.  The  original  piece  has,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  say,  much  of  tho  grandeur  of  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  is 
among  living  poets  and  dramatists  tho  master ;  but  it  has  also  eomo 
of  tho  faults  which  are  characteristic  of  his  work,  and  one  at 
least  of  which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  got  rid  of  with  some  success.  Tho 
final  scene  of  Le  Roi  s' amuse  is  at  best  curiously  inartistic,  and 
seems  to  have  an  ocho  of  the  pre-Shakspearean  time,  when  any 
kind  of  horror  was  invented  by  playwrights  and  tolerated  by 
audiences.  A  scene  in  which  a  half-dead  girl,  rising  out  of  a  sack 
into  which  she  has  been  thrown  for  dead,  holds  colloquy 
with  her  father,  who  has  imagined  that  tho  sack  contained  tho 
corpse  of  tho  tyrant  at  whoso  life  his  revenge  had  aimed,  is  ob- 
viously unfitted  for  dramatic  purposes  as  they  are  now  understood, 
and  as  thoy  were  understood  iu  tho  time  of  Horace.  Mr.  Torn 
Taylor  did  well  from  a  modern  dramatist's  point  of  view  in  expung- 
ing this  scone ;  but  In:  miu'hl  perhaps  have  avoided  expunging  with 
it  the  finest  speech  in  the  whole  play,  which  is  also  perhaps  one  of 
the  finest  dramatic  speeches  which  M.  Victor  Hugo  has  written. 
The  characteristic  figures  of  Saltabadil  (the  Sparafucilo  of  tho 
opera)  and  his  daughter  also  disappear  in  tht  Fool's  Rcvniye,  nnd 
I  lie  motive  of  tho  piny  is  weakened  by  tho  fact,  that  it  is  not  tho 
King,  or  tlie  Duke,  him  elf  upon  whom  tin:  jester  longs  to  bo 
revenged,  but  one  of  his  ('oiirt,  tho  Count  Malatosta,  who  had 
in  bis  youth  seduced  tho  jesters  wifo.  This  in  a  certain  sense 
t  il.es  nway,  as  probably  it  was  intended  to  do,  something  of 
the  savagely  of  Tribotilet's  or  Bortuccio's  chnractor;  but  tho 
subntitution  of  an  attempt  nt  gratifying  a  special  grmlgo  in  tho 
meanest  possible  way  for  the  ferocious  delight  of  indulging  his 
hatred  for  tlm  Court  in  general  is  not  altogether  commendable. 
St.  Vnllier's  curso  also  disappears,  nnd  with  it  that  senso  of  im- 
pending honor  which,  in  M.  Victor  Hugo's  play,  oppresses  tho 
JSJter  in  his  anticipation  of  triumph,  lint.  il.  would  be  tedious  to 
p. lint  out  in  detail  nil  tin-  differences  between  />  Jlui  s'limiisn 
and  a  play  which  Mr.  Tun  Taylor  wns  careful  to  describe  in  a 
preface  to  the  published  vr-ion  ns  being  "  neither  translation  nor 
r  if  in  wmriifu."  The  notion,  upon  which  the  play  depends,  of  tho 
Je  ter's  double  life  nnd  of  his  sele  ue  s  of  vengeance  recoiling 
upon  his  own  head,  is  of  course  taken  from  ,M.  Victor  Hugo, 
nnd,  granting  thnt  .Mr.  Tom  Taylor  was  right  in  taking  this 
notiou  only  and  working  it  up  niter  his  own  fashion,  it  must  bo 
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admitted  that  his  knowledge  of  stago  effect  stood  him  in  good 
stead  in  bis  carrying  out  of  his  intention.  Mr.  Tom  Taylor, 
excellent  playwright  as  at  his  best  ho  was,  was  less  happy 
in  the  writing  of  verso  than  of  proso ;  but  this  is  of  the 
less  importance  sinco,  from  the  utterance  of  most  of  the  players 
who  support  Mr.  Booth,  it  would  bo  difficult  without  previous 
knowledge  to  arrive  at  tho  conclusion  that  they  were  speaking 
verse.  For  Mr.  Booth's  own  performance,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
wo  havo  nothing  but  praise.  Wo  have  said  that  his  performance 
of  this  part  is  in  some  respects  moro  powerful  than  his  Richelieu, 
llicholieu  is  a  tolerably  familiar  part,  with  strongly  marked  pas- 
sages which  aro  expected  by  tho  audience,  and  which  can  hardly 
fail  to  produco  their  ditu  impression  if  they  are  given  with  any 
power.  Bertuccio  is  a  part  with  which  comparatively  few 
playgoers  aro  acquainted,  and  in  which  very  much  depends 
upon  tho  player's  imagination  as  well  as  upon  his  execution, 
lu  a  certain  sense,  of  course,  every  important  part  depends 
for  its  success  in  interpretation  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
person  who  interprets  it;  but  in  somo  such  parts,  and  markedly 
in  Richelieu,  a  theatre-goer  who  ran  over  tho  play  before  seeing 
it  acted  would  bo  able  to  make  a  tolorablo  guess  at  tho  kind  of 
effect  which  the  player  would  aim  at.  To  illustrate  our  meaning 
by  one  instance,  there  is  the  well-known  "curse  of  Rome"  speech 
in  Richelieu,  to  the  directness  of  which  scarcely  anything,  except 
perhaps  the  speech  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  The  Foul's  Revenge, 
corresponds.    This  speech,  ending  with  the  lines 

Vengeance  swells  out  my  veins,  and  lifts  my  head, 
And  makes  me  terrible  !    Come,  sweet  to-morrow, 
And  put  my  enemy's  heart  into  my  hand 
That  1  may  gnaw  it! 

was  given  with  great,  even  with  surprising,  power  by  Mr.  Booth  ; 
but  perhaps  his  finest  acting  was  seen  in  passages  where  the  text 
gives  hardly  any  hint  of  the  effect  which  the  actor  produces. 
Highest  among  these  effects  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  Mr. 
Booth's  acting  in  tho  last  scene  but  one  of  the  play.  Here,  among 
many  admirable  touches,  ono  which  is  especially  audacious,  and 
especially  successful,  is  found  in  his  entreaties  to  Torelli  to  take 
him  into  the  room  where,  as  he  now  knows,  his  daughter,  and  not 
the  Countess  Malatesta,  is  imprisoned.  He  dances  round  Torelli 
with  a  wild  exaggeration  of  the  jester's  manner,  which  at  last 
gives  place  to  an  utter  and  deeply  tragical  abasement  of  supplica- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  some  touches  in  Mr.  Irving's  Mathias, 
we  cannot  remember  to  have  seen  within  the  last  few  years  any 
piece  of  acting  at  once  so  daring  and  so  successful  as  this.  The  least 
step  in  the  wrong  direction  would  make  it  at  once  the  opposite  of 
what,asMr.  Booth  executes  it,  it  is.  In  other  passages  which  are  more 
or  les3'of  the  same  kind,  but  which  make  less  demand  upon  the 
actor's  capacity  for  at  once  expressing  and  controlling  a  storm  of 
conflicting  emotion,  Mr.  Booth  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  markedly  suc- 
cessful. In  one  scene  only  to  our  thinking  he  fails,  and  in  that 
the  failure  is  partial.  This  is  the  scene  with  his  daughter  in  the 
second  act.  Here,  with  considerable  tenderness,  Mr.  Booth  yet 
employs  the  same  form  of  expression  too  often — so  often,  indeed, 
that  he  comes  dangerously  near  to  monotony.  The  indrawn  sobs, 
which  are  at  first  effective  and  pathetic  enough,  lose  something  of 
their  effect  by  too  frequent  repetition.  The  actor's  technical  skill 
is  strikingly  exhibited  in  this  character.  Never  forgetting  that  Ber- 
tuccio  is  hump-backed  and  bow-legged,  Mr.  Booth  yet  contrives  to 
display  a  most  interesting  combination  of  grace  and  grotesqueness. 
Such  apparently  trifling  actions  as  the  kicking  over  of  the  flagons  in 
the  last  act  are  just  the  actions  which  only  an  actor  of  thorough 
training  can  accomplish  with  the  effect  that  Mr.  Booth  gives  to 
this  as  to  other  merely  technical  matters  throughout  the  play.  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  principal  actor  is  responsible  for  the 
picturesque  and  ingenious  arrangement  for  the  change  of  scene  in 
the  last  act — an  arrangement  which,  however,  is  not  without  its 
risks,  as  was  shown  on  the  night  when  wo  were  present.  Mrs. 
Hermann  Vezin  plays  Francesca  with  force  and  discretion,  and 
Miss  Gerard  acts  the  jester's  daughter,  Fiordelisa,  with  grace  and 
with  good  intention.  There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  other  players  concerned  in  the  piece.  They  would  do  well  to 
learn  amongst  other  things  that  Manfredi  does  not  rhyme  to  Mac- 
ready,  and  one  of  them  at  least  should  remember  that  Malatesta  does 
not  assume  a  final  r  before  a  vowel. 

At  Sadler's  Wells  Mrs.  Bateman  is  entertaining  her  audiences 
with  a  revival  of  The  School  for  Scandal,  the  interest  of  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  acting  of  Miss  Virginia  Bateman  as 
Lady  Teazle,  Mr.  Charles  Warner  as  Charles  Surface,  and  Mr. 
Hermann  Vezin  as  Sir  Peter.  Miss  Bateman's  performance  is 
full  of  spirit  and  intention,  and  in  the  screen  scene  she  rightly 
aims  at  and  reaches  pathos.  Mr.  Charles  Warner  ruined  the  elfect 
of  some  excellent  acting  on  his  own  part  in  this  scene  by  the  in- 
excusable blunder  of  taking  a  "call"  after  his  exit.  In  earlier 
6Cenes  Mr.  Warner's  unflagging  vivacity  and  good  humour  made 
one  condone  some  faults  which  experience  will  probably  remove. 
In  the  dinner  scene,  which  is  capitally  arranged,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Wheatcroft  sings  "  Here's  to  the  Maiden"  with  much  spirit 
and  spontaneity,  Mr.  Warner  is  at  bis  best.  Mr.  Verin'a  Sir 
Peter  is  curiously  dry  and  disappointing.  The  play  is  well 
mounted,  and  the  stage  management  is  excellent. 

Valentine  and  Orson,  the  pantomime  written  by  Mr.  F.  0. 
Burnaud  for  Covent  Garden,  would  probably  have  made  its 
mark  without  tho  curious  and  ingenious  variety  of  advertisement 
which  heralded  and  accompanied  it.  As  far  as  dialogue 
goes,  it  is  not  perhaps  of  much  importance  that  Mr.  Bur- 
nand  rather  than  another  wrote  it,  since,  except  in  the  case  of 


the  Vokes  family,  all  of  whom  are  actors  as  well  as  mimes, 
tho  dialogue  is  chiefly  dumb  show.  But  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  a  writer  of  Mr.  Burnand's  stage  knowledge  should 
havo  contrived  the  plan  of  an  opening  which  follows  closely 
the  lines  of  an  "  ever  charming,  ever  new,"  story,  and  yet 
gives  plenty  of  scope  for  pantomime  in  the  best  sense.  Miss 
Vokes's  Valentino  is  of  course  graceful  and  spirited,  and  her 
Bhare  in  the  caricature  of  tho  Corsican  Brothers  duel  is  capitally 
executed.  Mr.  Vokes,  who  plays  Orson,  has  lost  nothing  of  his 
power  of  combining  acting  with  agility,  while  the  prestance  of 
his  logs  is,  if  possible,  moro  imposing  than  ever.  Amazing  feats 
of  agility  are  performed,  mostly  in  the  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Vokes 
appears,  by  Master  Lauri,  who  has  also  considerable  talent  as  a 
mime.  Master  Lauri  will  not,  wo  hope,  remain  a  mere  acrobat. 
His  talent  seems  worthy  of  ranking  with  that  of  the  Hanlon- 
Lecs.  The  comic  business  is  throughout  admirable,  and  at  least 
one  scene  of  the  harlequinade  has  real  merit  and  invention.  The 
scenery  is  artistic  and  most  effective.  The  transformation  scene 
is  imaginative  and  brilliant,  but  suggests,  in  its  multiplicity  of 
living  lights,  somo  unpleasing  possibilities. 


REVIEWS. 


MEMOIR  OF  CHARLES  JOIIN  HERRIES.' 

T PIIE  delicate  reserve  which  has  induced  Mr.  Herries's  sons  to 
J-  exclude  from  the  present  Memoir  all  notice  of  his  private  life 
and  character  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted.  Few  abler  public  ser- 
vants lived  in  his  time,  and  none  were  more  conscientious  and 
upright ;  but  Mr.  Herries  enjoyed  no  popular  notoriety ;  and  his 
solid  and  valuable  services  are,  with  other  events  of  the  same 
date,  generally  forgotten.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  revive  the 
interest  of  the  present  generation  in  his  character  and  history  by 
some  personal  account  of  his  life  than  by  a  dry  record  of  public 
transactions;  and  the  object  of  the  biography  would  therefore 
have  been  most  effectually  attained  by  a  deviation  from  the  course 
which  has  been  deliberately  selected.  The  difficulty  is,  not  to 
refute  the  calumnies  to  which  Mr.  Herries's  reputation  has  been 
subjected,  but  to  obtain  a  hearing.  The  book  would,  it  appears, 
never  have  been  written  but  for  some  ill-considered  passages  in 
Mr.  Walpole's  recent  History  of  England  since  1815.  Mr.  Edward 
Herries  conclusively  disproves  charges  which  are  only  partially 
supported  by  certain  passages  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Autobiography 
and  in  Mr.  Greville's  Memoirs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  early 
opportunity  will  be  taken  to  make  due  reparation  and  apology.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  affect  a  suspension  of  judgment  till  Mr.  Wal- 
pole  has  had  time  to  justify  accusations  which  are  clearly  baseless. 
In  one  of  his  notes  Mr.  Walpole  cites  alleged  authorities  for  his  narra- 
tive of  a  proceeding  which  he  designates  as  "this  strange  intrigue." 
The  corresponding  text  relates  nothing  which  can  properly  be 
described  as  either  a  strange  or  an  ordinary  intrigue.  From  some 
contemporary  lampoon,  probably  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Herries's  bitter  enemy,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr. 
Walpole  quotes  with  inverted  commas  the  description  of  Mr. 
Herries  as  a  "  Tory  Clerk."  He  then  proceeds  to  repeat  in  his  own 
person  the  ridiculous  and  offensive  libel  on  the  most  experienced 
financier  then  living  in  England,  the  confidential  adviser  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  Mr.  Vansittart,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  who  had  for  some 
years  sat  in  Parliament  as  Financial  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  author  of  the  biography  is  perhaps  excessively,  though  ex- 
cusably, severe  on  Mr.  Walpole's  unfortunate  mistakes,  which 
may  probably  be  ascribed  only  to  carelessness  and  to  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  period.  But  an  historian  ought  to  have  been  on 
his  guard  against  the  misrepresentations  of  party  pamphlets  and 
newspapers,  which  were  never  more  unscrupulously  circulated  than 
in  the  days  of  George  IV.  Mr.  Walpole's  error  is  the  more  surprising 
because  Mr.  Herries  was  first  introduced  into  tho  conduct  of 
important  business  by  Mr.  Perceval,  whose  entire  confidence  he 
enjoyed.  It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Walpole  was  wholly  ignorant  that, 
as  Chief  Commissioner  during  the  later  part  of  the  war,  the 
"Tory  Clerk"  had  directed  the  expenditure  of  forty  millions 
on  supplies  to  the  army,  and  that  in  a  single  year  he  pro- 
cured by  complex  operations  the  means  of  making  specie 
payments  to  the  amount  of  twenty  millions.  He  was 
entrusted  with  the  negotiations  for  payment  of  subsidies  to 
thirty-four  diflerent  States,  ranging  in  importance  from  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia  to  Lippe-Schaumburg  and  Reuss-Greitz. 
He  managed  the  coinage  of  enormous  sums  of  gold,  not  only  in 
English  guineas,  but  in  Hanoverian  money,  and  even  in  French 
louis  d'ors ;  and  when  his  accounts  were  closed,  several  years 
after  the  war,  his  services,  for  which  he  declined  special  remunera- 
tion, were  cordially  acknowledged  by  the  Ministers  and  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  Mr.  Walpole's  "  strange  intrigue  " 
resulted  in  Mr.  Herriess  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, tho  funds  immediately  rose,  and  several  capitalists 
declared  that  they  would  have  ceased  to  hold  English  stock  if 
any  other  Minister  had  bt-en  substituted.  The  detailed  proof  of 
these  facts  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  will  furnish  original 
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and  valuable  materials  to  any  future  student  of  the  financial 
history  of  the  time.  Incidentally,  it  will  perhaps  convince  Mr. 
Walpole  that  before  be  attached  the  character  of  Mr.  Herries  he 
ought  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  rudimentary 
facts  of  his  career.  It  is  unfortunately  but  too  probable  that 
ordinary  readers  will  be  repelled  by  the  dry  and  compli- 
cated history  of  elaborate  financial  and  commercial  arrange- 
ments. Only  one  or  two  lively  episodes  vary  the  d  ill- 
ness of  official  correspondence.  Mr.  Edward  Herries  corrects 
an  utterly  incredible  legend  of  Sir  W.  Napier's,  to  the  effect 
that  Lord  Wellington  collected  all  the  forgers  and  utterers  of 
false  coin  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  contrived  with  their  aid 
to  fabricate  French  money  which  passed  as  genuine.  The  real 
coiner  was  Mr.  Herries;  the  engraver  was  Mr.  Wyon  of  the  Mint; 
and  the  previous  consent  of  Louis  XVIII.  had  been  formally 
given.  In  his  arrangements  for  collecting  specie  at  all  the  com- 
mercial centres  of  the  Continent,  not  excluding  Paris,  Mr.  Herries 
was  efficiently  aided  by  Mr.  Rothschild,  the  founder  of  the  celebrated 
firm  and  family.  When  certain  Whigs  were  intriguing  against 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Herries  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  induced  to  publish  a  mendacious  statement 
that  the  Cabinet  had  found  the  nomination  impossible  in  con- 
sequence of  the  connexion  between  Mr.  Herries  and  the  house  of 
Rothschild.  Lord  Lansdowne  indignantly  repudiated  the  calumny, 
which  was  still  more  effectually  refuted  by  the  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Herries's  appointment.  His  relations  with  Mr.  Rothschild 
had  been  formed  and  employed  exclusively  for  the  good  of  the 
public  service. 

Mr.  Herrie3  was  born  of  an  old  family  in  a  good  social  position ; 
but  the  bankruptcy  of  his  father,  well  known  as  Colonel  of  the 
Light  Horse  Volunteers,  left  him  at  the  age  of  twenty  with  no 
provision  except  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury.  A  post  in  the  same 
office  of  300/.  a  year  was  soon  afterwards  placed  at  his  disposal  by 
the  singular  and  characteristic  disinclination  of  the  other  clerks  to 
become  candidates  for  a  place  of  hard  work.  After  serving  for  a 
time  as  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Vansittart,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  he  was  promoted  to  a  similar  employment  under  Mr. 
Perceval,  who  increased  his  income  by  the  gift  of  some  petty 
revenue  places.  In  1811,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  Mr.  Herries 
was  appointed  Chief  Commissary  ;  and  he  retained  the  office 
till  it  was  abolished  in  1816,  when  he  became  Auditor  of  the 
Civil  List.  In  1823  Lord  Liverpool  procured  his  return  for 
Harwich,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  services  a3  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury ;  and  for  the  next  four  years  he  did  much  of  the 
hard  work  of  the  financial  department,  of  which  Mr.  Robinson 
was,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  ostensible  chief.  On 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  Mr.  Herries  adhered  to  Mr. 
Canning,  though  in  political  opinion  he  continued  to  be  a  Tory. 
The  Catholic  question  was,  as  in  Lord  Liverpool's  time,  left  open ; 
and  Canning  required  all  his  colleagues,  including  his  new  Whig 
allies,  to  pledge  themselves  against  Parliamentary  reform.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  an  autobiographical  sketch  published  by  Lord 
Dalling,  states  that  he  accepted  from  Canning  the  offer  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  but  that  some  time  afterwards 
Canning  told  him  that  he  found  it  convenient  to  retain  the  office 
himself  in  conjunction  with  the  Treasury.  Lord  Palmerston 
oddly  adds  that  the  King  hated  him,  and  wished  Herries  to  be 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  that  Mr.  Canning  should  hold 
the  office,  so  that  the  practical  work  might  devolve  on  Mr. 
Herries  as  Auditor  of  the  Civil  List.  "There  were,"  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Palmerston,  "questions  coming  on  about 
palaces  and  Crown  lands  which  the  King  was  very  anxious 
about,  and  he  wished  either  to  have  a  creature  of  his  own 
at  the  Exchequer,  or  to  have  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer held  by  the  First  Lord."  Mr.  Edward  Herries  clearly 
proves  that  Lord  Palmerston,  probably  at  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  entirely  misstated  the  facts.  The  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  was  not  offered  to  Mr.  Herries,  nor  could  ho  have  been 
Auditor  of  the  Civil  List,  since  the  place  was,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
must  have  known,  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  Parliament.  The 
Secretary  at  War  had  for  four  years  sat  aido  by  side  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  whom  lie  repre- 
sents as  still  a  member  of  the  non-political  Civil  Service.  Mr. 
Canning  had,  in  fact,  asked  Mr.  Herries  whether  ho  would  con- 
tinue to  serve  under  Lord  Palmerston;  and,  on  receiving  a  dis- 
tinct refusal,  ho  had  said,  "  Then  thcro  is  an  end  of  the  matter." 
It  is  possible  that  this  short  conversation  may  explain  Mr.  Canning's 
change  of  purpose  with  reference  to  the  disposal  of  the  Exchequer. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  also  responsible  for  an  inaccurate  account  of 
later  transactions  in  which  Mr.  Herries  took  a  prominent  part. 
On  the  death  of  OtnniDg,  Lord  Godericb,  •who  succeeded  him  bj 
desire  of  the  King,  offered  tho  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne.  On  his  refusal,  the  Minister,  still 
by  tho  King's  desire,  mado  the  offer  to  Mr.  Herries,  who  at  first 
declined  it  with  a  strong  recommendation  that  it  should  bo  given 
to  Mr.  Huskisson.  The  King  afterwards  personally  proposed  the 
appointment  to  Mr.  Herries,  who  accepted  it  on  Lord  (loderich's 
distinct  statement  that  he  was,  as  First  Minister,  responsible  for 
the  nomination.  The  Whig  members  of  the  Cabinet  afterwards 
persuaded  Lord  Ooderich  to  hesitate  in  conferring  the  appointment, 
partly  through  dislike  of  Mr.  Herries,  and  also  in  connexion  with  an 
effort  which  they  were  making  to  introduce  Lord  Holland  into  tho 
Cabinet.  Mr.  Herries  repeatedly  odcred  to  relievo  Lord  Ooderich 
of  his  undertaking,  and  at  one  time  ho  expressed  his  willingness 
to  retain  his  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr. 
Huskisson  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.    The  libel  in  the 


Morning  Chronicle  compelled  him  to  place  before  Lord  Goderich 
the  alternative  of  continuing  the  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  of  losing  his  services.  Eventually  Lord  Goderich, 
perhaps  under  pr^-sure  from  the  King,  complied  with  Mr.  Herries's 
terms,  and  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  Lord 
Lansdowne  ami  the  other  Whig  Ministers  who  had  threatened  to 
resign  remained  in  the  Cabinet.  The  biographer  shows  that  there 
was  no  question  about  parks  or  palaces;  and  he  also  confutes  an 
injurious  piece  of  gossip  published  in  the  Greville  Memoirs,  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Herries  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  King 
"  by  transacting  some  of  his  pecuniary  business,  getting  for  him 
odds  and  ends  out  of  droits,  &c."  There  was  no  reason  why  Mr. 
Herries  should  not  help  the  King  in  the  transaction  of  his  private 
business,  though  there  is  no  proof  of  the  fact ;  but  he  could  as- 
suredly not  have  transferred  to  him  any  droits  or  other  funds  which 
were  public  property.  The  "  droits,  &c,"  had,  after  a  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  been  added  to  the  Civil  List,  and,  if  they 
passed  through  Mr.  Herries's  hands,  he  would  have  been  guilty  of 
malversation  if  he  had  not  paid  them  over  to  the  lawful  owner. 
It  is  not  even  certain  that  Mr.  Greville  intended  to  convey  the 
insinuation  which  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Walpole;  but  Mr.  Greville, 
who  probably  knew  nothing  about  droits  and  similar  payments, 
received  his  information  from  Mr.  Herries's  implacable  enemy,  Mr. 
Tierney,  who  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subject. 

Another  of  Lord  Palmer3ton's  statements  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Kino;  placed  Mr.  Herries  in  the  Cabinet  as  a  live  shell  to  ex- 
plode when  it  might  be  convenient.  As  Mr.  Herries's  biographer 
forcibly  remarks,  the  King  had  no  need  to  adopt  any  indirect  or 
circuitous  course  for  ridding  himself  of  a  Ministry  which  he  need 
not  have  appointed.  He  had  preferred  Canning  to  Wellington 
and  Peel,  who  could  even  in  the  lifetime  of  their  great  rival  have 
commanded  a  majority  in  Parliament.  The  King  apparently  liked 
the  feeble  and  manageable  Goderich  better  than  the  Tory  leaders, 
and  especially,  at  that  time,  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  though 
he  wished  to  limit  as  narrowly  as  possible  the  numbers  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Whig  contingent.  The  final  disruption  was  caused 
partly  by  Lord  Goderich's  pressure  for  the  admission  of  Lord 
Holland  into  the  Cabinet,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  which  Mr.  Herries  was  clearly  in  the 
right.  Without  consulting  him,  Lord  Goderich  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son, at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Tierney,  offered  to  Lord  Althorp  the 
place  of  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  Mr.  Herries 
had  originally  proposed  to  Mr.  Canning.  No  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  who  regarded  his  personal  or  political  honour  could 
have  submitted  to  such  a  slight.  Mr.  Herries  tendered  his  resig- 
nation unless  the  nomination  of  Lord  Althorp  was  withdrawn;  and 
he  steadily  refused  to  release  the  Prime  Minister  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  decision  by  an  unconditional  resignation.  While  Lord 
Goderich,  according  to  his  custom,  was  hesitating,  the  King  sud- 
denly sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  formed  a  strong 
Government  by  including  the  followers  of  Canning.  Mr.  Herries, 
though  he  again  was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  was  relegated  to  the 
subordinate  office  of  Master  of  the  Mint,  being,  therefore,  as  the 
biographer  truly  says,  a  loser  by  the  transaction  which  he  was 
supposed  by  his  enemies  to  have  contrived.  The  whole  history  of 
their  proceedings  is  told  at  great  length,  with  the  result  of  entirely 
acquitting  Mr.  Herries  of  all  blame  or  suspicion.  Mr.  Edward 
Herries  is  a  vigorous  and  skilful  writer,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
his  work  is  devoted  to  a  vindication  of  the  party  to  which  his 
father  belonged.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  the 
time  will  lind  much  information  in  a  narrative  which  is  necessarily 
desultory,  as  it  follows  the  intermitting  course  of  Mr.  Herries's 
public  activity. 

After  the  fall  of  tho  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government,  Mr. 
Herriea  remained  a  moderate  member  of  the  Opposition,  though  he 
seems  scarcely  to  have  been  on  cordial  terms  with  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
His  authority  on  questions  of  economy  and  finance  was  gene- 
rally recognized.  Lord  Ashburton  said  that  ho  was  the  best 
financier  with  whom  ho  had  ever  transacted  business:  and 
Lord  John  Russell  expressed  nearly  tho  samo  opinion.  When 
tho  Whigs  were  defeated  in  1846,  Mr.  Herries  unfortu- 
nately lost  h\i  scat  for  Harwich,  which  he  had  held  against 
Whig  opposition  for  moro  than  twenty  years.  Sir  Robert  I'eel 
made  bis  exclusion  from  Parliament  an  excuse  for  not  including 
him  in  the  (,'abinet,  though,  as  soon  as  all  the  offices  wcro  filled, 
he  ollered  him  a  sent,  which  Mr.  Herries  declined.  After  remain- 
ing for  several  years  in  retirement,  bo  returned  to  tho  House  of 
Commons  in  time  to  become  President  of  the  Hoard  of  Contr"l  in 
Lord  Derby's  first  Administration.  He  died  in  1855  at  the  ago  of 
s<'\ i-nly-seven,  after  ■  laborious,  useful,  and  honourable  life.  Ilo 
may  ho  considered  fortunate  in  the  literary  nbility  of  his  natural 
defender,  though  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  a  controvi  rHV 
should  arise  in  a  later  generation  (in  the  character  of  a  statesman 
who  would  not  have  claimed  for  himself  more  than  a  second. iry 
ran  k. 


OU9HA2TTS  LAND  01  QIUUD.* 

IT  is  strange  that  th>-  broad  belt  of  country  lyin^  bstwesj  the 
river  Jordan  on  tho  west  and  the  On-at  Syrian  I  (run  t  on  tho 
east  should  have  been  so  much  neglected  by  traveller*.    It  it 
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not  a  dangerous  or  a  difllcult  country  to  explore;  tho  cliraato  is 
everything  that  can  bo  desired ;  it  is  full  of  tho  most  remarkable 
ruins ;  it  Las  sacred  associations  only  surpassed  by  those  of 
Western  Palestine;  and  it  is  peopled  with  strange  races.  Yet  the 
placo  remains  a  land  of  mystery.  Few  are  the  travellers  who 
vi^it  the  lands  of  Bashan,  Gilead,  and  Moab;  fewer  still  who  havo 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  These  can,  in  fact,  bo  nearly  num- 
bered on  the  fingers.  The  names  of  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  New- 
bolt,  Wetzstein,  Porter,  Do  Vogue",  Burton,  Palmer,  and  Merrill 
almost  exhaust  tho  list — to  which  a  tenth  name,  that  of  Oliphant, 
may  now  bo  added.  The  existing  maps  of  this  country  aro 
compiled  from  rough  and  unscientific  observations  made  by 
these  travellers.  They  are  all  incomplete ;  places  aro  set  down 
miles  from  their  true  position  ;  rivers  run  up  hills,  and  mountains 
aro  set  upon  plains.  Of  course,  in  a  rough  way,  a  good  deal  is 
known.  The  mountains  of  Gilead,  as  placed  on  tho  best  maps, 
aro  tolerably  near  their  true  position  ;  Wetzstein,  if  he  did 
not  restore  to  the  Argob  all  its  "  sixty  fenced  cities,"  was 
enabled  to  show  a  region  covered  with  villages  and  ruins ;  the 
Roman  roads  have  been  partly  recovered,  especially  that  which 
runs  from  Bosra  to  Salchat,  the  last  fortress  on  the  east, 
and  then  strikes  straight  into  the  Desert — whither,  no  man 
knoweth  ;  the  Roman  towns  of  Jerash  and  Amman  havo 
been  repeatedly  visited;  many  of  the  Greek  inscriptions  of  the 
Hamad  have  been  collected;  the  strange  structures,  with 
swinging  doors  and  window-shutters  of  stone,  in  the  Ilauran  aud 
the  Lejah,  have  been  described  ;  and  tho  cities  of  Moab  have  been 
recovered.  But  hitherto  travellers  have  been  visitors  rather  than 
explorers;  only  two  or  three  have  remained  long  enough  in  the 
country  to  examine  any  part  of  it  with  an  approach  to  thorough- 
ness. Each  successive  traveller  has  followed  a  single  track,  the 
shortest  from  one  important  point  to  the  next,  leaving  the  country 
to  right  and  left  unvisited ;  so  that  any  new  comer  in  search  of 
discoveries  has  only  to  mark  out  for  himself  a  different  line  in 
order  to  make  them.  He  may  not  light  upon  a  Moabito  stone,  or 
recover  the  lost  cities  of  the  Decapolis,  or  find  Pella  and  the  lirst 
Christian  church ;  but  he  is  pretty  sure  of  finding  modern  villages 
aud  ancient  ruins  where  the  maps  are  blanks ;  and,  if  he  is  an 
Arabic  scholar,  or  is  accompanied  by  a  good  interpreter,  he  will  most 
certainly  have  abundant  opportunity  of  making  acquaintance  with 
tribes  whose  manners  and  customs  have  never  been  studied,  in 
whose  minds  linger  strange  traditions  of  the  past,  whose  religion 
is  a  mystery,  and  whose  origins  are  unknown. 

Mr.  Laurence  Oliphant  undertook  his  journey  with  the  object 
of  ascertaining  how  far,  and  under  what  conditions,  the  country 
east  of  the  Jordan  would  be  available  for  purposes  of  colonization, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  his  great  scheme  of  Jewish  immigra- 
tion aud  settlement.  He  left  Western  Palestine  at  Banias,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  great  Kulat-es-Subeibeh,  once  the  stronghold  of 
the  Templars,  and  for  a  time  the  castle  of  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  still  bar  the  way  from  Damascus.  IBs  route  lay  first 
in  a  south-westerly  direction,  through  an  almost  uuknown  dis- 
trict, to  Kuneitireh,  perhaps  the  ancient  Canatha,  on  the  edge  of 
the  district  of  Jedur.  Near  this  town  are  settled  some  three 
thousand  Circassians.  It  was  unfortunate  that  on  leaving  Kunei- 
tireh, aud  striking  across  the  unknown  plains  of  Jaulan,  a  heavy 
fog  allowed  nothing  to  be  seen  except  the  luxuriant  herbage  in 
which  the  travellers  waded  knee  deep,  aud  occasional  clear,  bright 
streams  which  ran  across  their  path.  Those  who  propose  to 
travel  on  Syrian  highlands  hardly  reckon  upon  such  an  accident 
as  a  fog.  Consolation,  however,  for  this  disappointment  was 
obtained  by  the  ascent  of  a  hill  called  the  Tell  el  Ferae,  which 
afforded  an  excellent  prospect  of  the  whole  country  —  none 
other  than  the  realm  of  the  great  King  Og.  It  is  described 
by  Mr.  Oliphant  as  a  vast  expanse  of  well-watered  plain  and 
pasture-land,  in  places  abundantly  strewn  with  basaltic  rocks, 
but  capable  of  sustaining  countlpss  Uocks  and  herds.  Eastward 
aud  southward  stretch  the  broad  corn-growing  plains  of  the 
Hainan.  On  the  south-west  of  the  Tell  lies  that  rocky  plain, 
bounded  by  the  blue  waters  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  where  Ben- 
hr.dad  and  his  chiefs  resolved  to  meet  the  Israelites.  According 
to  Moslem  belief,  it  is  on  this  plain  that  shortly  before  the  end 
of  all  things  Jtsus  will  reappear  armed  with  a  lance  for  the 
claying  of  Antichrist,  after  his  baleful  reign  of  forty  days.  There 
need  to  be  no  mistake  about  the  enemy  of  mankind,  because  he 
will  have  but  one  eye  and  will  bear  upon  his  forehead  the  name 
of  Kafir  or  infidel.  The  district  south-east  of  the  Tell  el  Feras  Mr. 
Oliphaut  believes  to  bo  the  much-disputed  Laud  of  Uz,  which  is 
generally  placed  in,  or  north  of,  Arabia  Deseria.  Smiths  Clas- 
sical Adas,  indeed,  with  great  liberality,  spreads  the  Land  of  Uz 
over  the  whole  of  the  Desert.  But  Arab  writers  have  always  asserted 
that  Job  lived  in  the  IJauran;  the  place  is  full  of  traditions  con- 
nected with  Job.  There  is  a  monastery  near  the  village  of  Es 
Sadiyeb,  called  the  Deir  Eyub,  or  convent  of  Job,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  second  century  by  the  Jefnide  King^Amr  L — a 
story  which,  if  true,  gives  the  tradition  a  very  respectable  antiquity. 
A  so-called  tomb  of  Job  is  said  to  be  still  shown  near  Nawa,  and 
another  at  Es  Sadiyeb ;  and  the  peasants  call  the  country  the  Belad 
Eyub,  or  district  of  Job.  Mr.  Oliphant  strengthens  his  case  by 
arguing  that  the  Uz  referred  to  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  20)  must  be  near 
Damascus  ;  that,  according  to  Josephus,  Uz  settled  in  Trachonitis 
and  Damascus;  that  the  Christians  in  the  twelfth  century  placed 
the  birthplace  of  Bildad  the  Shuite  twenty  miles  or  so  6outh  of  Es 
Sadiyeb,  in  a  district  now  named  Zuweit,  while  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Tema,  whose  inhabitants  are  called  Temani,  reminds  one 
that  Eliphaz  was  a  Temanite.     This  seems,  ou  the  whole,  a 


pretty  strong  case,  though  experience  in  Biblical  identification  bida 
us  warn  Mr.  Oliphant  not  to  be  too  sanguine  of  the  general  adop- 
tion of  his  theory.  He  might,  had  he  thought  of  it,  have  still 
further  strengthened  himself  by  quoting  Lieutenant  Conder's 
useful  canon,  that  a  tradition  is  only  valuable  when  it  is  common 
to  Jew,  Christian,  and  Moslem.  For  instance,  half  a  dozen  tradi- 
tions aro  floating  about  the  country  south  of  the  Huleh  connected 
with  Jacob  and  his  daughters.  Yet  these  legends  are  unknown  to 
any  writer — Jew,  Christian,  or  Arabic — and  no  one  would,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  alone,  associate  the  placo  with  any  event  in  the 
life  of  the  patriarch.  But  in  this  case  we  have  Josephus,  King 
Amr,  the  Arabic  historians,  William  of  Tyre,  and  the  modern 
peasants,  all  concurring  in  the  same  tradition,  aud  making  up  be- 
tween them  a  continuous  aud  long  catena  of  belief.  One  would, 
however,  like  to  hear  the  other  side,  as  represented  by  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary,  in  reply.  As  regards  the  old  monastery,  the 
most  ancient  ecclesiastical  edifice  of  the  kind,  it  is  built  of  square 
blocks  of  dolerite,  and  is  partly  in  ruins ;  the  portion  still  standing 
is  now  used  as  a  barrack,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  niutasserif. 
Closo  to  the  village  of  Es  Sadiyeb  are  the  tomb  and  fountain  of 
Job,  the  former  being  a  mukaui  or  shrine,  to  which,  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  Chrysostom,  pilgrims  from  all  parts  repair  "  to  kiss 
with  rapture  the  ground  where  Job  suffered. "  The  place  has  a 
special  sanctity  in  tho  eyes  of  Africans,  who  come  in  great  num- 
bers from  the  Soudan,  and  the  shrine  is  under  the  care  of  some 
two  hundred  negroes,  who  are  exempt  from  taxation.  The 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  stand  upon  a  mound  near  the 
tomb  of  Job,  which  Mr.  Oliphaut  thinks  has  been  successively 
a  Phoenician  temple  of  Baal,  a  Roman  temple,  a  Christian 
church,  and  a  Moslem  house  of  prayer.  If  he  is  right,  a  mono- 
lith, the  top  of  which  has  been  broken  off,  was  formerly  the 
well-known  emblem  of  Baal,  and  is  perhaps  the  only  monument 
of  tho  kind  remaining.  This  is  no  unsupported  conjecture, 
because  the  place  was  clearly  au  important  centre  of  Baal  worship. 
The  name  of  Astaroth,  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the 
Phoeniciaus,  survives  in  the  names  of  two  adjacent  villages,  called 
Ashtereh  and  Tell  Asherah.  Besides  this  was  the  country  of  the 
Amorites, "  who  served  Baalim  and  Asherah."  The  question  which 
naturally  follows  is,  Which  of  these  two  places,  if  either,  is  the 
ancient  Ashtaroth  ?  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Oliphant  through  a  Tery 
interesting  argument.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  places  Ash- 
taroth at  Ashtereh,  a  village  which  he  saw,  but  did  not  visit — it 
was  visited  by  Captain  Newbold  in  1846— and  Ashtaroth  Karnaim 
at  Asherah,  which  he  did  visit.  Thus  one  question  opens  out 
another,  and  one  problem  suggests  another.  To  use  Mr.  Oliphant's 
words,  the  "  field  for  antiquarian  and  archaeological  research  in 
these  regions  is  so  vast  and  enticing  that,  if  one  has  any  other 
object  in  view,  the  temptation  to  linger  must  be  steadily  re- 
sisted." 

Leaving  Tell  Asherah,  the  traveller  struck  southward,  and 
crossing  the  Yarmuk,  passed  over  the  Wady  Rahab,  which,  Mr. 
Oliphant  suggests,  is  the  "  Cavea  Roob  "  mentioned  by  William  of 
Tyre,  where  the  Crusaders  held,  and  lost,  a  strong  position  favour- 
able for  predatory  expeditions.  On  their  left  hand  lay  the  village  of 
Dera,  or  Derat,  visited  by  Wetzstein,  who  alone  has  seen  it.  He 
describes  it  as  a  "subterranean  city."  He  says  that  he  passed  along 
a  subterranean  street,  perfectly  ventilated  by  holes  in  the  roof, 
with  cross  streets  leading  off  on  either  side ;  a  "  market-place  with 
numerous  shops  in  the  walls  exactly  in  the  style  of  the  shops  now 
seen  in  the  Syrian  cities."  In  a  "  side-street  "  he  found  a  great 
hall  whose  roof,  formed  of  a  single  slab  of  jasper,  rested  on  four 
pillars.  The  room  had  no  supports,  and  the  doors,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  were  of  stone.  He  says  that  he  was  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  place,  and  that  he  only  came  out  because  he  was 
afraid  of  the  lights  going  out.  A  subterranean  city!  market- 
places and  shops  below  the  ground !  It  reads  like  an  Arabian 
Night's  story.  The  discovery  is  so  remarkable,  the  account  so 
clear,  that  one  would  not  willingly  throw  cold  water  upon  its  credit. 
Yet,  when  one  redects  that  these  wonders  were  all  beheld  by  the 
dim  dicker  of  two  composite  candles,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
feeling  that  imagination  may  havo  converted  a  tomb  into  a  shop 
aud  a  vault  into  a  market-place.  Is  it  not,  however,  extraordinary 
that  such  a  story  should  have  been  told  twenty-one  years  ago,  and 
that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble  to  follow  up  a  discovery  which, 
if  Wetzstein's  theory  were  true,  would  be  as  interesting  as  that  of 
Pompeii  'i  Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Wetzstein  found  a  vast  system  of  souterrains  which  would 
certainly  repay  examination,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Oliphant  was  denied  the  opportunity  of  making  the  in- 
vestigation himself.  He  heard  of  two  other  similar  places,  called 
Beloola  and  Rahab,  which  were  described  to  him  as  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  Dera.  The  country  is  full  of  troglodytes,  and  at  many 
villages  through  which  Mr.  Oliphant  passed,  as  atEs  Sal  and  Irbid, 
the  whole  population  lived  in  grottoes,  caves,  tomb3,  or  rock-cut 
dwellings.  The  knowledge  of  their  habits  takes  away  somewhat 
from  the  "  antecedent  improbability  "  of  the  story.  Still,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  step  from  a  cave  to  a  vault,  from  a  hillside  to  a 
burrow,  is  a  very  long  one. 

The  route  next  lay  through  Irbid,  leaving  Abil — "Abila  the 
wine  bearing" — on  the  right,  through  a  country  crowded  with 
rock-cut  chambers,  subterranean  works,  and  ruins,  few  of  which 
have  ever  been  examined,  and  none  planned,  to  L  mm  Keis,  the 
ancient  Gadara,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  old  Roman  road  can 
still  be  traced ;  great  sarcophagi  lie  about  in  every  direction,  while 
the  ground  is  honeycombed  with  tombs.  The  theatre  is  still 
standing  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  preservation  that  "  it  could  be 
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made  ready  for  use  at  the  expense  of  a  few  thousand  dollars." 
Below  Gadara,  in  the  valley  of  the  "^armuk,  are  the  hot-springs 
of  Amatha,  with  a  ruined  theatre  and  other  remains,  showing  that 
the  place  was  once,  what  it  may  possibly  again  become,  a  luxurious 
and  well-frequented  sanitarium.  One  can  hardly  imagine  a  more 
delightful  winter  residence — given,  of  course,  a  hotel  and  other 
necessaries  of  life — than  Amatha.  The  springs  cure  every  ailment ; 
the  climate  in  winter  is  perfect,  it  is  close  to  the  Lake  of  Tiberias ; 
there  ia  fishing  in  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Lake ;  wild  boars  and 
gazelles  may  be  hunted  ;  Gilead  is  close  at  hand  for  an  explorer ; 
the  cities  of  theDecapolis  await  identification ;  and  all  around  is  the 
most  wonderful  and  beautiful  seenery,  especially  at  the  "  Fountain 
of  the  Brides,"  which  is,  quite  clearly,  a  small  piece  cut  out  of 
Paradise  and  left  here  for  the  solace  of  Syria. 

We  must  make  short  work  of  the  rest  of  this  delightful  journey. 
Mr.  Oliphant  passed  by  Birket  Mahneh,  discovered  by  Canon 
Tristram,  and  identified  by  him  with  Mahanaiin.  It  is  situated  on 
the  lower  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  where  Laban  would 
probably  overtake  Jacob.  Mizpeh  or  Galeed — could  it  have  beeu 
a  dolmen  ?  —should  be  sought  close  by  this  place.  It  was  here,  as 
everybody  knows,  that  Joab  fought  Absalom,  and  in  one  of  these 
glades  crossed  by  "sparkling  rivulets  where  the  sunlight  glints 
through  the  foliage  of  oak,  terebinth,  and  carob  trees,"  Absalom 
met  his  end.  In  this  beautiful  country  stands  the  modern  town 
of  Ajlun,  with  its  great  castle  built  by  Saladin,  probably  with 
ancient  materials.  And  near  Ajlun  is  the  Wady  Yabis,  a  name 
which  suggests  Jabe3h  Gilead,  one  of  the  lost  places  of  Eastern 
Palestine.  Jerash,  Es  Salt  (where  is  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet 
Hosea,  thirty  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide),  El  Basha,  Jajuz,  the 
Kulat  Zerka,  Amman,  and  Arak  El  Emir,  were  all  visited  before 
crossing  the  Jordan  and  returning  to  the  better  known  Western 
Palestine. 

The  interest  attaching  to  Eastern  Palestine  is  not  confined  to  its 
ruins,  its  topography,  and  its  associations  ;  the  reader  will  find  in 
this  book  a  vast  amount  of  most  curious  and  valuable  information 
on  the  strange  races  and  religions  scattered  about  the  country. 
There  are  the  Ansariyeh,  a  mysterious  people  whose  secret  re- 
ligion is  perhaps  the  wildest  of  the  many  wild  creeds  born 
and  fostered  on  the  soil  of  Syria ;  they  were  divided  into  five 
tribes,  who  worship  respectively  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  air, 
and  the  dawn.  All  unite,  however,  in  worshipping  Ali,  son  of 
Abu  Taled  ;  they  are  allied  to  the  Ismailians,  or  Assassins.  There 
are  next  the  Druses,  whose  tenets  were  completely  exposed  by 
Silvestre  de  Sacy  forty  yeara  ago.  There  are  the  Christians,  per- 
haps descendants  of  the  Jefnide  Arabs,  builders  of  the  Deir  Eyub, 
who  take  unto  themselves  more  than  one  wife,  but  without 
blame,  and  even  with  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  The  Christian 
women  at  Ajlun  are  described  as  being  of  the  purest  Grecian 
type;  their  eyes  large  and  lustrous ;  their  nose,  mouth,  and  chin 
classical;  their  complexion  a  light  olive.  There  are  the  Maron- 
ites,  who  consider  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  as 
the  Drused  are  the  friends  of  the  English.  There  are  the  various 
Arab  tribes — the  Beni  Sukhr,  or  Children  of  the  Bock ;  the 
Anazch,  who  wander  over  an  area  of  40,000  square  miles ;  the 
Roala,  who  retain  the  curious  custom  of  the  "  war  cradle,"  a  car 
composed  of  ostrich  feathers,  in  which  lies  the  most  beautiful  of 
their  maidens, borne  before  them  into  the  fight ;  the  Adwan,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  seem  to  be  coerced  with  ease.  There  are, 
lastly,  the  Circassians,  who  will  probably  play  an  important  part 
in  the  future  of  the  country.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  some 
linguist  would  imitate  the  example  of  Signor  Lanzono,  who  lived 
for  two  years  in  Cairo  an  Arab  among  the  Arabs,  if  only  to  collect 
traditions  and  note  customs  which  have  remained  unchanged  since 
the  days  of  Hagar. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  "  practical  "  part  of  the  book, 
Mr.  Oliphant'a  colonization  scheme.  If  this  ambitious  and  attrac- 
tive proposal  comes  to  anything,  books,  and  many  books,  therefore 
reviews,  will  be  written  upon  it.  Wo  have  conlined  our  observa- 
tions to  the  wanderings,  and  wo  have  only  to  add  that  we  thank 
Mr.  Oliphant  for  making  us  acquainted  with  a  strangely  neglected 
country,  whose,  charms  and  capabilities  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  all  previous  travellers.  Perhaps  some  enterprising 
Company  may  be  formed  fur  building  baths  and  a  hotel  at  Amatha, 
ia  which  ca-.o  a  wint«-r  in  Gilead  may  prove  even  more  attractive 
than  a  winter  in  Algiers;  and  most  certainly  this  delightful 
volume,  written  in  Mr.  Oliphant'a  quiet,  easy,  and  cultivated 
style,  will  stimulate  others  to  follow  in  his  steps.  Next  year  wo 
bope  to  read  of  a  magnesium  lamp  and  a  measuring  tape  having 
been  used  with  profit  in  Dera,  liahab,  and  Beloola. 


QUEER  OOPHETUA.* 

TV/I  It.  FIIANOILLON'8  powers  can  hardly  bo  said  to  bo  Men  nt 
A.VJ.  their  best  in  his  latest  novel.  He  bus  before  now  shown 
both  a  remarkable  faculty  for  construction  (ono  of  his  shorter 
performances,  A  Had  J 'luryain.  may  be  specially  remembered  m 
deserving  in  this  respect  to  rank  with  the  work  of  Gaboriuu  him- 
self), and  he  has  also  shown  a  striking  power  of  catching  and 
expounding  character,  and  of  enlivening  his  work  with  humorous 
scenes  which  were  not  dragged  in  by  the  head  and  shoulders  to 
eet  on  a  crowd  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh,  but  which  always 

•  Queen  Cophetua.  By  R.  E.  Francillon,  Author  of  "Olvmi.io."  &c 
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served  their  purpose  in  bringing  out  the  peculiarities  of  the 
author's  personages.  Nothing  could  be  better  in  its  way  than  the 
scene  in  Strange  Waters  in  which  Mr.  Francillon  showed  us  a 
curate  reading  out  Locksley  Hall  to  a  collection  of  sewing  ladies, 
one  of  whom  wanted  to  know  who  was  "  the  individual  Withers," 
while  another  explained  with  superior  knowledge  that  the  real 
meaning  of  the  passage  was  that  "  the  more  a  man  shrivels 
up  the  bigger  we  all  grow."  There  are  signs  in  Queen  Cophetua 
of  both  the  talents  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  but  they 
are  not  so  happily  combined  as  we  could  have  hoped.  It 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  partly  in  consequence  of  his  becoming  too 
much  possessed  with  the  notion  of  one  particular  and  peculiar 
character  that  Mr.  Francillon  has  been  led  into  a  novel  which, 
in  spite  of  its  merits,  is  somewhat  bewildering  and  inconsis- 
tent. The  power  of  imagining  a  really  new  character  in  fiction 
must,  no  doubt,  be  a  singularly  fascinating  one  to  its  pos- 
sessor as  well  as  to  those  for  whose  benefit  he  exercises  it ;  but  it 
must  also  carry  with  it  a  certain  danger.  Such  a  danger  the 
author  appears  to  us  to  have  run  upon  in  his  Gideon  Skull,  who  is 
really  the  principal  character  in  Queen  Cophetua.  Gideon  Skull 
has  about  him  a  certain  touch  of  "  honest  Iago  "j  but  he  is  un- 
like Iago  in  that  he  takes  no  delight  in  evil  for  its  own  sake. 
Indeed,  he  has  no  reason  in  the  abstract  for  preferring  evil  to 
good  ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  we  learn  early  in  the  book,  for  a  man 
to  have  known  him  intimately  for  a  considerable  time  without 
ever  suspecting  that  under  his  bluff  cynical  manner  there  lay  a 
determination  to  get  what  he  wanted  and  what  he  thought  he 
ought  to  have  without  troubling  himself  about  the  means  to  be 
employed.  Gideon  Skull  was  thrown  upon  the  world  at  an  early 
age  to  "  fend  for  himself";  and  the  result  of  his  so  fending  was 
that  he  came  back  to  the  relations  who  had  always  regarded  him 
as  a  rolling-stone  of  the  worst  kind  with  a  convincing  air  of 
prosperity,  and  with  certain  fixed  theories  as  to  the  world  in 
which  he  has  been  rolling  which  are  not  unnatural  either  in 
themselves  or  in  their  results,  but  which  are  not  explained  in 
either  case  with  complete  adequacy  by  Mr.  Francillon.  Gideon, 
when  first  introduced  to  us,  is  described  as  being 

big  and  broad,  with  the  face  of  a  thoroughbred  Englishman  ;  fiesh-com- 
plexioned,  short-featured,  brown-bearded,  and  grey-eyed.  And  it  was 
better  still— it  was  full  of  the  sort  of  honesty  of  which"  we  English  plume 
ourselves  on  having  the  lion's  share ;  a  rugged,  somewhat  sullen  sort, 
takiug  refuge  in  cynical  speech  when  it  is  100  honest  to  acquit  itself  of 
being  touched  by  sentiment  deeper  than  the  outermost  skin.  The  more 
prominent  features  were  rather  broad  and  blunt — the  lion's  and  not  the 
eagle's ;  the  mouth,  though  rather  large  and  heavy,  was  appropriate  to  the 
sort  of  face,  and  handsomely  formed,  at  least  so  far  as  could  be  seen 
through  a  full  brown  moustache  that  nearly  hid  the  upper  lip  and  fell 
naturally  into  the  full  brown  beard.  '•  I  mayn't  be  a  saint ;  who' is?  But 
1  hate  humbug,"  the  whole  face  seemed  to  'say  for  itself;  more  especially 
the  well-opened  out-looking  grey  eyes— those  "features  which,  we  are  told, 
are  alone  incapable  of  a  lie. 

Later  on  we  find  that  Gideon's  appearance  and  manners  are  com- 
pletely deceptive.  Not  that  his  honesty  is  entirely  an  assumption 
and  part  of  his  stock-in-trade  for  the  deception  of  others.  He 
"  did  not  believe  that  men  are  divided  into  two  classes,  honest  men 
and  rogues,  and  that  roguery  is  the  best  policy  until  it  has  served 
its  turn.  On  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to  Uideon  Skull  that  all  men 
were  of  one  class,  aud  that  to  talk  of  roguery  and  honesty  was  to 
make  a  distinction  without  a  difference."  Thus  it  came  about  that 
his  cynicism  was  "  by  no  means  the  commonplace  and  stale 
piece  of  affectation  which  it  might  bo  imagined."  It  was 
simply  the  expression  of  his  ingrained  belief  that  no  human 
being  allowed  scruples  of  any  kind  to  interfere  with  self-into- 
rest,and  by  his  habit  of  saying  openly  what  he  thought,  aud  what, 
as  he  was  convinced,  everybody  else  thought,  ho  put  himself 
in  a  false  position.  On  the  ono  hand,  knaves  were  apt  to  tako 
him  for  a  false  cynic  who  had  really  a  simple  and  trusting 
heart  which  marked  him  as  their  obvious  prey  ;  on  the  other,  this 
notion  on  the  knaves'  part  frequently  enabled  him  to  turn  tho 
tables  upon  them ;  aud  out  of  tho  mutual  misconception  caused 
by  ( fideou's  peculiar  character  came  most  of  the  strango  events 
which  occur  in  QWM  Cophetua. 

The  passage  concerning  Gidoon's  character,  of  which  wo  have 
just  given  a  kind  of  abstract,  goes  on  into  more  subtle  and  per- 
haps loss  fortunate  rollections  as  to  Gideon's  relations  with  Victor 
Waldron,  the  young  man  as  whoso  ally  ho  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance.   For  Victor 

he  would  b«TS  done any  quantity  of  the  dirlinst  worlr,  and  unid  nothing, 
in  order  Mint  his  friend  might  bo  nble  to  Inn  his  eye*  ami  fntiry  his  own 
hancla  clcun.    What  he  cxpiclud,  fairly  enough,  tn  gain  by  &U  ,.,  rvicos  in 

obtain  lag  Copies  ton  for  Victor  wn»  bo  trills  to  him,  and  hi  firmly  btUtvsd 

that  it  Was  soMy  l»r  bin  own  hhurc  in  the  udvi'iiturs  that  lic'hnd  been 
working  ;  but  I1-  would  hnvc  felt  it  a  mil  mi-foilum- if  \  1.  ami  m>L 
binutlr  hnd  Ixyn  compelled,  by  way  of  lied  rename,  to  twnpsf  witli 
1  1  (■  r*  or  do  anything  unbecoming  quixotic  profcarfoOS,  .  .  .  lie  had  a 
certain  <ioit  of  ■atUluctiuii  in  playing  nt  honour  by  di  puty. 

Tho  "tampering  with  registers,"  ns  it  is  hero  somewhat  gently 
put,  i.  propo  ml  in  Iho  first  volutin)  by  the  umn  who,  we  learn  in 
the  third  volume,  had  never  told  a  dirocL  lie.  The  two  things  tfi 
not  irroconcilablo ;  but,  as  wo  have  observed,  the>  are  mil  fully  or 

skilfully  raotign  reconciled  by  Mr,  Fruncillon.  The  Gideon  Skull 

whom  the  author  Renins  to  have  aimed  nt  is  depicted  well  ami 
forcibly  enough  in  the  interview  with  his  wife  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  book,  when  his  complete  conviction  that  ho  has  dOM  no 
wrong  is  finely  contrasted  with  her  naturally  c.xugg.Tut,  d  view  of 
his  wrong-doing-;  and  if  the  work  had  been  throughout  kept  up  to 
th"  level  of  this  sprue,  it  might  have  given  .Mr.  Frniieillon  a  higher 
rauk  than  he  had  before  attained.    Tartly  from  over-elaboration, 
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partly  from  a  curious  want  of  consistency,  be  has  failed  to  do  full 
justice  to  Lis  really  original  idea  of  Gideon's  character,  and  upon 
the  success  or  failure  of  this  character  the  book  must,  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view,  depend  for  its  value.  Gideon  is  the  moving 
6pirit  of  the  novel — its  dens  or  diabulus  ex  maehind — and  the  im- 
pression produced  upon  us,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  that  to  Gideon 
Mr.  Franeillon  has  given  more  thought  and  trouble  than  to  any 
other  character.  The  girl  whom  ho  marries  is,  partly  in  the  same 
■way  as  Gideon,  a  curious  experiment  in  character,  but  is  a  more 
completely  unsuccessful  one. 

As  to  plot,  Queen  Cophetua  is  proiuising  and  disappointing, 
much  as  it  is  in  the  working  out  of  tho  principal  personage. 
There  are  good  ideas  in  tho  construction  of  the  story,  which  are 
insufficiently  handled,  and  there  are  some  which  are  entirely  pre- 
posterous. Mrs.  Iteid's  arrangement  with  Mr.  Skull,  Gideon's 
uncle,  to  keep  her  husband's  will  a  secret  for  seven  years,  is  oddly 
improbable,  and  adds  unfortunate  complications  to  a  plan  already 
involved  enough.  Alan  Ileid's  resuscitation  is  necessary  to 
gratify  tho  demand  for  poetic  justice,  but  is  absurd  enough  after 
tho  circumstantial  accounts  of  his  death  furnished  by  eye-witnesses. 
That  he  and  Victor  Waldron  should  have  met  at  the  "  Bats  "  club 
and  arranged  to  go  over  to  the  siege  of  Paris  together  under 
Gideon's  very  nose,  and  without  his  intervention,  is  absurdly  im- 
probable ;  and  the  manner  of  Gideon's  death,  which  alone  could 
makepossiblo  an  arrangement  of  all'airs  which  has  to  pass  for  being 
satisfactory,  seems  perhaps  more  absurdly  improbable  than  it  is. 
Mr.  Franeillon  may  very  likely  have  chapter  and  verse  to  cite  for 
tho  curious  "  doses  of  dying  which  Gideon  could  administer  to 
himself  at  will ;  but  that  is  not  excuse  enough  for  bringing  such 
an  incident  into  a  novel.  "  I  feign  probabilities,  I  record  im- 
probabilities," said  Mr.  Reade  in  a  characteristic  preface  to  one  of 
bis  work's  ;  and  the  latter  course  is  one  which  a  novelist  should  be 
extremely  chary  of  adopting. 

Queen  Cophetua  cannot,  as  we  have  said,  be  described  as  a  com- 
plete success ;  but  it  contains,  apart  from  the  interest  attaching 
to  Mr.  Francillon's  struggles  with  a  difficult  problem,  various 
amusing  scenes,  among  the  best  of  which  are  those  which  pass  in 
the  London  oilice  of  the  "  Spraggville  Argus."  Mr.  Franeillon  has 
evidently  studied  closely  the  type  of  American  whose  ways,  and 
even  whose  intonations,  he  reproduces.  "  Pahrus  "  is  good,  but 
surely  "  Amurr'can  "  would  be  truer  than  "  Amurcan." 


HALL'S  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.* 

IT  was  time  that  some  one  should  take  away  from  England  the 
reproach  of  not  having  yet  produced  a  scientific  and  indepen- 
dent treatise  on  international  law ;  a  subject  in  which  English 
citizens  and  statesmen  are  at  least  as  deeply  interested  as  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  in  which  there  are  peculiar  objections  to 
receiving  the  doctrines  of  foreign  writers  without  a  certain  amount 
of  caution.  This  task  has  now  been  dealt  with  in  earnest  by  Mr. 
Hall,  and  so  well  that,  with  hi3  book  in  hand,  an  English  lawyer 
need  no  longer  be  afraid  to  speak  in  the  gate  with  any  of  the 
American  or  Continental  authorities.  In  a  work  that  covers  so 
much  debatable  ground  much  must  of  necessity  be  exposed  to 
criticism.  In  fact,  a  writer  on  international  law  has  to  be  perpetu- 
ally on  the  verge  of  controversy.  He  must  embark  on  almost 
endless  discussion  of  a  mixed  mass  of  precedents  and  reasons,  in 
which  the  exact  value  of  the  precedents  is  seldom  known,  and  the 
reasons  are  constantly  biassed  by  theoretical  assumptions  or  politi- 
cal interest.  No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  settled  prin- 
ciple, but  the  application  of  it  by  different  States  in  their  conduct 
and  by  different  writers  in  their  books  is  so  various  that  what  agree- 
ment there  is  appears  at  times  to  be  illusory.  One  method  much 
approved  among  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  is  to  simplify 
troublesome  questions  by  assuming  that  rules  are  settled  when 
they  are  not ;  taking  care,  of  course,  to  pick  out  among  the  con- 
flicting opinions  that  one  which  favours  the  writer's  own 
sentiments,  or  seems  to  promise  most  advantage  to  his  nation. 
Such  is  not  Mr.  Hall's  way.  Whatever  else  he  does,  he  is  always 
frank  in  facing  difficulties.  He  treats  international  law  as  a  study 
of  real  facts,  not  a  scheme  to  be  elaborated  by  deduction  without 
regard  to  the  actual  behaviour  of  princes  and  rulers. 

At  the  outset  of  his  book  Mr.  Hall  explains  with  laudable 
clearness  that  he  intends  to  proceed  not  on  transcendental  but 
on  empirical  principles.  His  first  statement,  carefully  framed 
not  to  prejudge  controverted  points  of  speculation,  is  that 
"  International  Law  consists  in  certain  rules  of  conduct  which 
modern  civilized  States  regard  as  being  binding  on  them  in 
their  relations  with  one  another  with  a  force  comparable  in 
nature  and  degree  to  that  binding  the  conscientious  person  to 
obey  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  which  they  also  regard  as 
being  enforceable  by  appropriate  means  in  case  of  infringement." 
These  rules  "  may  be  considered  to  be  an  imperfect  attempt  to 
give  effect  to  au  absolute  right  which  is  assumed  to  exist  and 
to  be  capable  of  being  discovered ;  or  they  may  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  reflection  of  the  moral  development  and  the  ex- 
ternal life  of  the  particular  nations  which  are  governed  by  them.'' 
Besides  these  two  views,  there  is  a  mixed  or  intermediate  one 
to  the  effect  that  international  law  is  founded  on  some  kind  of 
absolute  right,  but  the  evidence  of  what  is  right  must  be  sought 
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in  positivo  law  and  usage.  "In  the  following  work,"  adds  Mr. 
Hall,  "the  second  view  is  assumed  to  be  correct."  The  reasoas 
given  for  it  are,  in  oiir  opinion,  conclusive.  Their  geueial 
tenor  is,  or  ought  to  be,  not  unfamiliar  to  every  one  who> 
has  studied  in  the  English  school  of  jurisprudence ;  but  we 
doubt  if  they  have  ever  been  so  clearly  and  completely  stated. 
Thoy  are  reinforced,  moreover,  by  an  interesting  Appendix  "  On 
the  Formation  of  the  Conception  of  International  Law,"  which  is 
a  good  concise  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  subject.  Among 
these  preliminary  topics  Mr.  Hall  is  especially  instructive  on  the 
value  of  treaties  as  evidence  of  what  the  law  of  nations  is.  It  is- 
supposed  by  some  writers  that  treaties  form  a  sort  of  international 
case-law;  but,  as  Mr.  Hall  truly  points  out,  even  if  they  profess  to- 
declare  existing  law,  the  declaration  can  bind  only  the  parties  who 
make  it.  A  competent  number  of  such  declarations  to  the  samo 
effect  might  conceivably  establish  a  consensus  of  great  weight ;  but,. 
Again,  "  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  greater  number  of  treaties 
do  in  fact  express  in  a  peculiarly  solemn  manner,  or  indeed  at  all,, 
the  views  of  the  contracting  parties  as  to  what  is  or  ought  to  be 
international  law."  The  chief  value  that  treaties  possess  is  really 
historical,  "  as  marking  points  in  the  movement  of  thought." 
If  we  lind  at  a  given  time  a  particular  new  practice  or  modi- 
fication of  old  practice  occurring  as  matter  of  express  conven- 
tion in  several  treaties,  and  if  .afterwards  these  treaty  stipula- 
tions "  are  found  to  become  nearly  universal  for  a  while,  and 
then  to  dwindle  away,  leaving  a  practice  more  or  less  confirmed,'r 
this  is  good  evidence  that  something  which  was  introduced  by 
v^ay  of  special  agreement  has  passed  into  the  common  usage  of 
nations,  and  is  no  longer  thought  to  need  the  protection  of  ex- 
press treaty  rights.  And  as  to  usage  Mr.  nail  justly  points 
out  that  the  usage  of  all  nations  is  not  of  equal  value  in  all 
things;  for  instance, "  it  would  at  the  present  day  be  absurd  to- 
declare  a  maritime  usage  to  be  legally  fixed  in  a  sense  opposed  to 
the  continued  assertion  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States." 

The  only  point  on  which  wo  could  wish  for  a  fuller  exposition 
is  the  nature  of  the  sanctions,  or  quasi-sanctions,  of  international 
law.    This  law  consists  to  a  great  extent,  as  we  may  see  by 
opening  Mr.  Hall's  book  almost  anywhere,  of  statements  about 
what  an  independent  nation  may  or  may  not  do.    What  is  the 
real  meaning  of  this  language  ?    By  writers  who  are  content  to 
take  refuge  in  the  principles  of  absolute  right  the  question  is  of 
course  neglected.    To  those  who,  like  Mr.  Hall,  prefer  to  stand 
on  the  more  solid,  if  more  humble,  ground  of  fact  and  experience,, 
it  should  be  of  considerable  importance.     Most  persons  would 
say  that  the  sanction  by  which  the  law  of  nations  is  enforced  is 
war ;  in  which  may  be  included  for  this  purpose  Isolated  acts  of  force, 
reprisals,  so-called  pacific  blockades,  and  the  like,  which  are  acts 
of  war  if  the  State  against  whom  they  are  employed  thinks  fit  to> 
treat  them  as  such.    And  the  reflection  is  now  a  trite  one  that 
international  law  differs  from  laws  proper  in  that  the  parties  are- 
judges  in  their  own  cause.    Every  Government  must  decide  for 
itself  whether  the  conduct  of  .another  independent  Government  is 
such  as  to  make  war  necessary  or  comparatively  desirable.  Yet 
the  books  undertake  to  tell  us  in  some  detail  that  certain  causes  of 
war  are  just  and  certain  others  are  unjust;  not,  indeed,  with- 
out a  quiet,  but  sufficiently  clear,  indication  from  Mr.  Hall  of 
the  amount  of  wool  that  the  utmost  ingenuity  and  enterprise 
of  pig-shearers  may  be  expected  to  produce  in  this  kind. 
How  can  we  speak  of  a  war  as  legally  unjust  when  there 
is  no  penalty  save  the  risks  of  the  war  itself,  which  may  turn  out, 
for  anything  that  can  be  pronounced  beforehand,  to  the  unjust 
combatant's  advantage  ?    If  a  majority  of  the  great  Powers  were 
ready  and  willing  to  act  habitually  in  concert  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
straining aggressions  or  provocations  generally  deemed  unjust,  that 
would  be  an  effective  sanction  indeed.    But  we  are  yet  far  from 
this  state  of  things.    Mr.  Kinglake  has  endeavoured,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  History  of  the  Crimean  War,  to  show  that  an  in- 
choate usage  in  this  direction  exists.    We  should  be  only  too 
glad  to  believe  that  such  is  the  case.    But  the  usage  described  by 
Mr.  Kiuglake,  if  it  does  exist,  is  still  unrecognized  and  un- 
defined.    It  belongs  to  something  which  is  to  international  law 
what  morality  i3  to  laws  proper.    Again,  belligerents  are  bound  to 
respect  the  rights  of  neutrals ;  and  these  rights  may  be  said  in  a 
true  and  intelligible  sense  to  be  sanctioned  by  war.    For  a  belli- 
gerent who  interferes  beyond  measure  with  a  neutral's  rights  or 
interests  exposes  himself  to  having  two  enemies  to  do  with  instead 
of  one — a  danger  which  not  even  the  strongest  Power  will  care 
lightly  to  encounter.    To  this  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  interest 
of  any  one  neutral  is,  in  most  cases,  the  interest  of  all,  so  tbat 
the  remoter  but  not  insensible  risk  cf  an  overwhelming  coalition  is 
present  to  keep  the  belligerents  within  bounds.  But  likewise  there 
are  laws  of  war  conceived  by  publicists  and  statesmen  to  be  binding 
on  the  belligerents  as  between  themselves.    Modern  warfare  is  a 
state  of "  regulated  violence,"  as  Mr.  Hall  names  it.  And  here  we 
are  not  dealing  with  speculations  in  the  air.    There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  violence  of  war  has  in  fact  been  regulated  and  moderated 
to  an  extent  that  seemed  impracticable  in  the  time  of  Grotius. 
Whence  comes  the  force  of  the  regulation  ?    The  sanction  of  war 
is  exhausted,  for  these  rules  become  effective  only  when  and  so 
far  as  a  state  of  war  already  exists.    It  may  be  said  that  the  fear 
of  retaliation  or  reprisals  is  a  sanction.    Where  this  comes  into 
play,  however,  that  which  is  for  the  time    sanctioned  is 
apt  to  be  the  stronger  party's  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  war 
in   his  own  favour,  as  was  seen  in   the  German  invasion 
of  France  ten  years  ago.    Moreover,  reprisals  and  retaliation  ara 
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vailable  only  to  a  limited  extent,  being,  according  to  modern 
otions,  too  odious  to  be  carried  to  extremities.  In  fact,  the 
rosser  an  offence  is,  the  less  is  it  capable  of  being  punished  in 
ind.  Here,  then,  formal  and  tangible  sanctions  desert  us.  The 
temperaments"  of  modern  warfare,  to  use  Grotius's  term,  rest  in 
ruth  on  an  appeal  to  the  common  morality  and  humanity  of 
ivilized  nations,  which  belligerents  are  presumed  still  to  share, 
nd,  in  fact,  still  do  share  to  a  great  extent,  eveu  in  the  midst  of 
ctive  hostilities.  It  is  consonant  to  the  feelings  of  civilized 
lovernments,  and  in  the  long  run  to  their  interests,  to  observe 
swards  one  another  in  war  some  such  rules  as  an  enlightened 
eutral  might  wish  to  be  observed  for  the  sake  of  diminishing 
uffering  and  ill-will  to  the  greatest  extent  compatible  with  the 
bjects  of  war  being  attained.  In  other  words,  the  sanction  ini- 
osing  on  belligerents  a  certain  observance  of  honour,  humanity, 
nd  private  rights,  is  at  bottom  the  general  opinion  of  civilized  j 
ieople.  This  is  practically  recognized  by  the  manner  in  which  | 
telligerent  Powers  are  accustomed  to  record  their  complaints  of 
lleged  infractions  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war.  Such  complaints 
an  but  seldom  have  the  force  of  a  specific  threat ;  their  object 
3  to  procure  redress  from  the  adversary's  own  sense  of  what 
3  right,  or,  in  default  of  this,  to  shame  him  into  it  by  publicity, 
ihould  we  not,  then,  regard  public  opinion  as  the  final  sanction 
f  international  law  in  every  case ;  a  sanction  with  physical  force 
lehind  it,  no  doubt,  in  one  or  another  shape,  but  a  force  latent 
nd  undefined,  and  to  be  called  into  action  only  in  an  extreme 
ase  ?  This  would  bring  out  more  clearly  than  the  common  view 
oes  the  analogy  between  international  law  as  governing  the  re- 
itions  of  States  and  the  rules  of  morality  as  governing  those 
f  individuals.  Or  a  better  parallel,  perhaps,  may  be  found  in 
he  customary  rules  of  a  patriarchal  tribe,  which  are  enforced  by 
io  specially  organized  authority,  and  in  which  morality  and  law 
re  still  undistinguished.  The  view  here  suggested  is  really  im- 
ilied  in  the  statement  made  by  various  writers  from  Suarez  down- 
wards, though  perhaps  with  full  distinctness  by  none  before 
Austin,  that  the  fear  of  provoking  general  hostility — not  only  that 
f  the  State  particularly  offended — is  the  ultimate  compulsory 
aotive  for  obedience  to  international  rules.  It  seems  to  be  a 
urther  consequence  that  war  is  analogous,  not  to  the  legal  remedy 
if  suing  in  a  court  of  justice,  but  to  the  "self-help,"  more  or  less 
egulated  by  custom,  which  has  a  considerable  place  in  archaic 
egal  systems,  and  of  which  surviving  rudiments,  reduced  to  a 
ubordinate  rank  and  fettered  by  new  safeguards,  may  be  found 
n  the  most  polished  ones.  To  pursue  the  comparison  one  step 
urther,  some  guide  for  speculation  as  to  the  possible  develop- 
□ent  and  strengthening  of  international  law  may  be  found  in  the 
listorical  circumstances  of  partly  civilized  communities.  Prob- 
ibly  in  early  Roman  history,  certainly  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
lotably  in  the  Icelandic  society  described  in  the  Sagas,  private 
var  went  on  for  a  considerable  time  side  by  side  with  legal 
edress  before  the  supremacy  of  the  law  was  finally  made  good. 

It  is  time  to  return  from  our  digression  to  Mr.  Hall's  work. 
)ne  of  his  greatest  merits  is  lucid  arrangement.  He  begins  with  a 
first  Part  of  "  General  Principles,"  corresponding  pretty  much  to 
he  Allyemeiner  Theil  of  systematic  German  writers,  and  giving  a 
omprehensive  view  of  the  subject  and  its  different  branches, 
rhen  he  takes  up  the  divisions  in  detail.  Under  the  head  of  "  The 
aw  governing  States  in  their  normal  relations,"  the  rights  and 
luties  of  sovereign  States  in  time  of  peace  are  set  forth.  Here 
ve  have  the  doctrines  of  territorial  dominion,  sovereignty,  the 
o-called  "  exterritoriality "  of  public  vessels,  extra-territorial 
urisdiction,  diplomatic  agents,  and  treaties.  Exterritoriality,  by 
he  way,  is  treated  by  Mr.  Hall  as  a  fiction  needlessly  introduced 

0  explain  anomalous  immunities  which  are  really  to  be  acc- 
ounted for  on  special  grounds  of  necessity  or  convenience. 
Hie  third  part  deals  with  "  the  law  governing  States  in  the 
elation  of  war,"  which  includes,  besides  what  are  known  as 
he  laws  of  war,  the  rights  of  capture  and  levying  contribu- 
tions, the  position  of  a  military  occupant,  and  the  rules  which 
letermine  the  "  enemy  character  "  of  property.  The  relations  of 
leutral  States  to  the  belligerents  arc  kept  apart  under  the  title  of 

1  the  law  governing  States  in  the  relation  of  neutrality,"  where, 
imong  other  questions,  the  rules  of  contraband,  blockade,  and 
naritime  visit  and  capture  are  discussed.  Mr.  Hall's  division  of 
.he  subject  ia,  we  believe,  new,  though  its  convenience  makes  it 
leom  obvious  when  once  exhibited.  His  treatment  of  the  matter 
n  detail  is,  with  few  if  any  exceptions,  as  good  as  his  method.  Ho 
8  careful  to  preserve  tho  distinction  between  theory  and  usage, 
ind  among  usages  to  distinguish  those  which  are  established  from 
mch  as  are  still  uncertain  or  in  process  of  formation ;  for  instance, 
■}>'•  growing  practice  of  restraining  belligerents  as  much  as  possiblo 
Tom  bringing  their  prizes  into  neutral  harbours,  in  two  or  threo 
places  which  we  had  noted  for  criticism  our  doubt  or  objection  lias 
been  removed  by  subsequent  explanations  or  additions ;  and  this  per* 
iaps  is  not  a  bad  test  of  the  general  thoroughness  of  tho  work.  The 
Aapter  on  treaties  might  be  improved  by  giving  moro  attention  to 
their  operation  in  actually  transferring  dominion  whero  tho  cession 
}f  territory  enters  into  them.  When  such  a  treaty  is  executed 
tho  parties  are  bound  to  its  result*  not  so  much  by  tho  specific 
jbligation  of  the  treaty  it-ielf  as  by  the  general  duty  of  nations  to 
respect  one  another's  territorial  sovereignty.  The  analogous  case 
in  municipal  law  is  that  of  a  conveyance,  not  of  a  pure  contract. 
Some  of  the  language  still  commonly  used  implies  a  confusion  which 
Mr.  Hull  might  well  have  given  a  paragraph  or  two  to  clearing  away. 
Treaties  of  this  kind  have  been  distinguished  by  some  publicists 
from  properly  contractual  troaties  under  the  unhappily  chosen 


name  of  "  transitory  conventions,"  and  their  effect  has  been  still 
more  unhappily  expressed  by  the  maxim  that  "  transitory  conven- 
tions are  by  the  nature  of  the  case  perpetual."  This  is  at  best  an 
extremely  clumsy  way  of  saying  that  the  result  is  to  create  not  an 
obligation  but  ownership.  Proceeding  from  writers  versed  in  Roman 
law,  it  is  really  past  excuse.  When  a  3ale  is  complete  the  seller  ia 
bound  to  respect  for  an  indefinite  time  the  right  of  ownership 
acquired  by  the  buyer,  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  a  lawsuit 
arises  between  them  about  some  other  matter ;  but  we  do  not  say 
that  the  contract  of  sale  is  perpetual.  On  the  question  of 
"  pacific  blockade  "  Mr.  Hail  treats  the  authority  of  modern  usage- 
(six  cases  within  twenty  years)  in  a  rather  off-hand  way.  We  quite 
agree  with  him,  however,  that  on  principle  it  must  he  an  act  of 
war  or  nothing.  Finally,  we  may  point  to  Mr.  Hall's  not  in- 
frequent criticism  of  the  Continental  writers  as  full  of  excellent, 
and  profitable  instruction. 


TALBOT'S  GREECE  AND  THE  GREEKS.* 

WE  trust  that  "The  Right  Honourable  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
Premier  of  England  ;  author  of  '  Homer '  (a  work  of  rare- 
merit),"  &c.  &c,  to  whom  "this  work  is  inscribed  with  profound 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  admiration  by  the  author,"  is  satisfied 
with  the  list  of  his  manifold  accomplishments  set  forth  in  the- 
dedication.  In  his  political  career  Mr.  Gladstone  has  brought 
upon  himself  many  well-meant,  though  embarrassing,  tributes  from 
his  admirers ;  but  as  a  scholar  he  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  done- 
nothing  to  deserve  that  this  tedious  volume  of  incoherent  and  in- 
accurate remarks  upon  Greek  manners  and  customs  should  be 
laid  at  his  feet.  Anything  less  scholarly  than  the  present  work  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  Mr.  Talbot's  short  but  numerous- 
chapters  read  like  the  essays  of  a  dull  boy,  with  a  bad  memory 
and  the  haziest  notions  of  English  composition,  who  has  spent  a 
month  or  so  in  trying,  without  any  previous  knowledge,  to  learn 
by  heart  the  Smaller  Dictionary  of  Antiquities  edited  by  Dr. 
Smith,  and  has  reproduced  the  learning  thus  acquired  after  the 
fashion  which  might  be  expected  in  such  circumstances.  The 
various  branches  of  his  subject  are  treated  by  the  author  in  no 
particular  order,  and  on  no  particular  plan.  His  astonishing  and 
comprehensive  ignorance  of  details  is  well  matched  by  the  fatuous- 
character  of  his  deductions,  comparisons,  and  generalizations ;  while 
his  constant  blunders  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are 
thoroughly  consistent  with  his  frequent  inability  to  express  him- 
self in  bis  own. 

Thi3  may  seem  to  be  a  somewhat  sweeping  condemnation  ;  but 
a  slight  examination  of  the  book  will  make  its  justice  sufficiently 
apparent.  Mr.  Talbot  begins  his  account  of  Athens  by  giving  a 
list  of  the  various  names  by  which  Attica  was  known  at  different 
periods  of  her  history.  He  informs  us  that  the  country  was  called 
"  Posodonia  from  Neptune,  and  Minerva  from  Pallas ;  these  being 
names  appropriated  to  these  imaginary  deities  respectively."  We 
do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Talbot  really  means  to  tell  us  that 
Minerva  was  a  name  of  Attica,  but  prefer  to  regard  that  part  of 
the  statement  as  an  example  of  his  very  common  habit  of  saying 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  he  wishes  to  say.  It  may  here  be- 
mentioned  that  among  Mr.  Talbot's  delusions  is  the  belief  that  the 
Greeks  worshipped  the  gods  of  Rome.  He  gives  a  list  of  these 
gods — Saturn,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  so  on — and  tells  us  that  "  Jupiter 
was  the  one  who  was  regarded  with  the  highest  degree  of  rever- 
ence by  tho  Athenians."  He  i9  apparently  unacquainted  with 
Pallas  Athene,  the  eponymou9  deity  of  the  city.  On  the  topo- 
graphy of  Athens  Mr.  Talbot  is  particularly  amusing.  The  posi- 
tion of  Greece  is  "  somewhat  central "  with  regard  to  the  Old 
World.  "Jn  the  midst  of  Greece  stands  Attica,  nearly 
the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Athens."  We  have- 
hitherto  been  under  the  impression  that  Athens  was  only  four 
miles  from  tho  coast;  but  Mr.  Talbot  is  evidently  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  In  the  centre  of  Athens,  again,  stood  the  Acro- 
polis, a  "  tower  or  citadel.  Upon  the  top  of  this  tower  stood' 
crescents  or  semi-lunar  representations,  richly-gilt,  according  to  the 
custom  of  tho  Ishmaelites,  who  paid  especial  roverence  to  the 
moon.''  What  the  Ishmaelites  havo  to  do  with  Athens,  and 
how  far  gilding  may  be  taken  as  a  work  of  especial  reverence,, 
soein  as  difficult  to  discover  as  tho  authority  from  which  this 
description  is  derived.  Athens  was  connected  with  Pirmus — 
which  Mr.  Talbot  always  writes  Pyrncus — by  walls.  "In 
those  walls  there  were,  of  course,  soveral  gates,"  one  of  which,, 
the  Acharniun,  "is  supposed  to  havo  boon  so  called  from 
tho  town  of  Acharna  (»ir),  towards  which  it  looked.  For 
it  may  bo  observed,"  adds  Mr.  Talbot,  with  much  acuteness, 
"  that  the  ancients  named  their  gates  from  tho  towns  or  remark- 
able places  near  or  opposite  to  thorn."  Wo  can  assure  Mr. 
Tulbot  that  a  similar  curious  custom  obtains  among  moderns.  Tho- 
Kdgwaro  Uoad  is  so  culh'd  because  it  loadH  to  Edgwuro,  and 
Charing  ('ross  Station  derives  its  name  from  its  proximity  to 
Charing  Cross. 

Wo  may  now  leave  the  town  of  Athens  and  pass  on  to  its  in- 
habitants, who  aocm  to  havo  been  rather  curious  people.  Tln-v 
were  "divided  into  two  classes,  a  distinction  based,  not  upon  pro- 
perty or  calling,  but  upon  character  and  morals.  They  wern  thus 
called  Athnimoi  and  Attikni,  the  former  Ix-ing  n  designation  of 

"  Greece  unit  the.  Greek*;  or,  a  1/uloric  .Silrr/r/i  of  Atlir  Life.  «nti 
Manner*,  Dy  tho  Hod.  Thomas  Talbot.  London  :  Sainton  Low  It  Co. 
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honour,  and  the  latter  of  opprobrium."  Mr.  Talbot,  ever  ingenious 
and  happy  in  his  conjectures,  takes  it  "  that  this  distinction  was 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  we  of  the  present  day  make 
between  the  virtuous  and  the  immoral,  the  honest  and  the  knavish, 
in  short " — according  to  Mr.  Micawber's  formula — "  between  good 
and  bad  citizens."  Wo  further  learn  that  the  Altikoi  were  them- 
selves divided  into  three  classes — the  babblers,  the  vnovkoi,  or 
deceitful  persons,  and  tho  Sukophantodeis  (why  not  o-vko- 
(pdiras,  or  Sukophanteis,  if  Mr.  Talbot  wishes  to  write  this  parti- 
cular word  in  English  characters  P)  At  this  point  a  painful  idea 
will  strike  the  reader  that  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Talbot  l"ul  lived  in  tho 
society  which  ho  thus  strangely  describes,  somo  unappreciative 
official  might  have  classed  him  among  those  who  were  ntpleoyot 
rah  XaXwIj,  superfluous  babblers.  In  treating  of  "  other  divisions 
of  the  Athenians  into  classes,"  Mr.  Talbot  mentions  the  ¥ geomoroi, 
or  landed  proprietors,  who  were  somewhat  analogous  to  what  are 
called  yeomen  in  England  ;  but  they  were  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  which  they  cultivated."  Yeomen,  then,  do  not  own  the  soil 
which  they  cultivate.  Mr.  Talbot  completes  his  account  of  this 
classification  by  calling  the  handicraftsmen  Demigouroi.  Passing 
on  to  Solon's  classification,  we  may  mention  that  the  Penlacosiome- 
dimnoi  were  not  "  those  who  were  the  possessors  of  500  measures 
of  dry,  and  the  same  of  wet  goods,"  but  those  whose  landed  pro- 
perty yielded  an  annual  income  of  500  measures  in  all.  Members 
of  the  second  class  were  entitled  Jlippeis,  not  Equitcs,  and  of  the 
third  Zeugitai,  not  Zeugites. 

We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  stock  of  blunders  occur- 
ring in  these  few  pages,  but  it  is  time  to  pass  on  to  other  parts  of 
the  book.  Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  mistakes  in  tho  whole 
book  occur  in  the  chapters  on  the  Law  Courts.  Mr.  Talbot 
begins  by  saying  that  the  judges  were  selected  from  the  Council 
of  Six  Hundred,  but  that  those  only  were  eligible  who  were 
over  sixty  years  of  age.  Five,  he  says,  were  selected  from  each 
tribe,  making  fifty  in  all.  Of  what  he  was  thinking  when  he 
wrote  this  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  ;  but  surely  even  Mr.  Talbot 
cannot  really  require  to  be  told  that  all  free  citizens  of  Athens 
above  thirty  years  of  age  were  eligible  as  judges,  and  that  of 
these  600  from  each  tribe,  6,000  in  all,  were  annually  chosen  by 
lot  for  the  service  of  the  year.  The  method  of  procedure  in  the 
law  courts,  as  explained  by  Mr.  Talbot,  was  very  curious  : — 

The  complainant  put,  three  questions  to  the  accused :  first,  as  to  whether 
he  was  guilty  or  not  guilly  ?  Second  (supposing  the  answer  to  the  first 
question  to  be  in  the  negative),  for  what  reason  he  had  committed  the 
crime  ?  and,  third,  who  were  his  accomplices  ? 

How  the  second  and  third  questions  could  be  asked  if  the  first 
were  answered  in  the  negative  is  not  very  clear,  nor  is  the  follow- 
ing statement : — 

In  trials  for  capital  offences  two  sentences  or  judgments  were  delivered  : 
first  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  party  ;  and  second,  in  the  case  of 
guilt,  as  to  the  punishment  to  be  awarded.  But  if  the  first  sentence  happened 
to  be  one  of  acquittal,  the  party  acquitted  was  permitted  to  fine  himself ; 
which,  if  not  done  adequately,  or  to  the  satir-faction  of  the  Court,  the 
judges  themselves  made  an  addition  to  the  penalty. 

In  criticizing  any  of  Mr.  Talbot's  statements,  the  first,  and  often 
the  most  difficult,  task  to  be  accomplished  is  to  find  out  what  he 
means.  In  the  present  case  this  is  simple  enough.  We  have 
only  to  write  "conviction"  and  "  convicted"  for  "  acquittal"  and 
;'  acquitted  "in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  we  arrive  at  what 
may  be  charitably  presumed  to  be  his  meaning.  Mr.  Talbot 
is  quite  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  n/iqroi  and  07-1^177-01 
aywves — cases  in  which  the  penalty  was  to  be  assessed  by  the 
judges,  and  those  in  which  it  was  fixed  by  law.  In  those  cases 
in  which  the  penalty  was  to  be  assessed,  the  plaintiff  mentioned 
the  punishment  which  he  considered  just,  and  the  defendant,  if 
found  guilty,  made  another  assessment.  The  judges  adopted  which- 
ever of  the  two  seemed  to  them  to  meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 
They  had  not  the  power  to  fix  a  penalty  intermediate  between  the 
two  assessments,  as  Mr.  Talbot  seems  to  suppose.  It  was  thisinability 
on  their  part  which  in  all  probability  led  to  the  execution  of 
Socrates.  He  was  found  guilty  by  the  rather  small  majority  of 
60  votes  (not  280,  as  Mr.  Talbot  absurdly  states,  which  would  be 
the  total  number  of  those  who  voted  against  him).  His  opponent 
had  named  death  as  the  lit  punishment  for  his  offence,  and 
Socrates  could  not  be  induced  to  suggest  any  alternative  penalty 
beyond  an  insignificant  fine.  The  consequence  was  that  the  judges, 
irritated  by  what  they  held  to  be  mere  levity,  passed  the  sentence 
of  death  by  a  majority  larger  than  that  which  had  convicted  him. 
It  may  perhaps  seem  superfluous  to  state  facts  so  well  known  as 
these,  but  no  fact  is  too  notorious,  no  knowledge  too  elementary, 
for  this  author  to  blunder  over. 

We  may  now  turn  to  Mr.  Talbot's  efforts  in  the  department  of 
etymology.  Here  he  fluctuates  between  the  wildest  flights  of  imagi- 
nation and  the  most  timid  suggestions  of  obvious  facts.  He  derives 
6d}pa£  from  to  6uov,  on  the  ground  that  the  breastplate  was  used  to 
protect  the  divine  part,  or  heart.  The  Krjpvucs,  or  heralds,  "  derived 
their  name  from  Kpti-rrovos,  which  signifies  better,  because  they 
selected  the  more  tender  or  better  part  of  the  victim  for  their  own 
use."  In  the  exclamation  Io  Paan,  Io  "  is  an  abbreviation,  by  the 
Greeks,  of  the  word  Jehova ;  and  Pecan  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
word  Penoh,  which  signifies  to  look,  so  that  the  words  Io  Paan 
signify  Lord  look  (upon  us)."  Mr.  Talbbt  here  mentions  "a 
curious  and  remarkable  circumstance,  that  there  was  a  certain  tribe 
or  people  of  the  West  Indies  who,  according  to  the  account  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  used  when  fighting  to  dance,  leap,  and  sing  Yo 
Peho."  It  is  an  equally  curious  and  remarkable  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Talbot  does  not  absolutely  insist  upon  any  connexion  between 


the  Greeks  and  West  Indians  on  the  ground  of  this  remarkable  coin- 
cidence. He  fi  rmly  believes  in  some  very  close  relationship  between 
Greece  and  Ireland,  because  in  both  countries  the  inhabitants  attached 
importance  to  dreams,  and  occasionally  carried  water  on  their  heads. 
After  such  bold  derivations  as  these,  given  apparently  without  the 
slightest  doubt  of  their  absolute  certainty,  it  is  a  little  dis- 
appointing to  find  Mr.  Talbot  suggesting,  with  the  utmost  timidity, 
that  possibly  our  word  parasite  may  come  from  the  Greek  napd- 
airos.  One  more  exquisite  derivation  must  be  mentioned — that  of 
the  Latin  word  ara,  altar,  from  aro,  to  plough,  "  because  it  was 
ploughed  or  scooped  out  in  the  earth."  Of  course  the  word  really 
means,  on  the  contrary,  something  elevated,  and  its  older  form  was 
fisa,  which  is  connected  with  the  Sanscrit  as  and  the  Latin  sedere. 
In  translation  Mr.  Talbot  is  equally  happy.  He  renders  vpalos 
yupm  by  "  the  beautiful  bride,"  instead  of  "  seasonable  marriage." 
'l'vcj>\i  nXoOrt  he  translates  "  O  blind  Pluto,"  and  is  apparently 
under  tho  impression  that  Pluto  was  the  Greek  God  of  Wealth. 
He  incidentally  quotes  the  exclamation  of  lulus  in  the  JEneid, 
"  Mensas  etiam  consumimus,"  and  translates  it  "  We  have  con- 
sumed the  meal,"  in  equal  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the 
word  me.nsa,  the  tense  of  the  verb  consumimus,  and  the  whole 
story  of  the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment.  In  the  matter  of  mis- 
quotation the  printer  is  always  a  convenient  scapegoat;  but,  where 
mistakes  of  all  kinds  abound,  some  share  of  the  blame  may  fairly 
be  laid  upon  the  author  ;  and  Mr.  Talbot  cannot  quote  a  line  of 
Ovid  without  making  two  hideous  grammatical  mistakes: — 

Ossa  lamen  facito  parvo  (sic)  rcferuntur  (sic)  in  uraa. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Greek  and  Latin  names  and 
words  generally  are  oftener  spelt  incorrectly  than  correctly.  Delphi 
is  invariably  written  Delphos,  possibly  from  some  confusion  in 
Mr.  Talbot's  mind  of  Delphi  with  Delos.  The  ITfStflr  and  'ApyaBele 
are  called  respectively  Pedicei  and  Ergades ;  for  cbpvyerpov  we  find 
phrogeteon,  for  6pt)o-Ktia,  Bprjo-Kia,  while  duaOi'ipara  dairrjs  is 
written  dua8rjpara  fiaiVr;?.  Among  blunders  of  various  kinds  may 
be  mentioned  the  attribution  of  the  tragedy  of  Medea  to 
Aristophanes ;  the  statement  that  Pericles  originated  the  custom 
of  pronouncing  funeral  orations  ;  and  the  constant  assumption  that 
the  Greeks  were  in  the  habit  of  talking  Latin.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  when  a  host  received  his  guest  they  "  pledged  their  faith  to 
each  other,  and  '  confirmabant  quod  un us  non  deciperet  alium,' " 
which  is  not  merely  Latin,  but  very  bad  Latin  to  boot.  Non  lucet 
is  given,  instead  of  non  liquet,  as  the  Latin  equivalent  of  the  Scotch 
verdict  not  proven.  In  the  use  and  invention  of  English  words 
Mr.  Talbot  is  not  always  fortunate.  He  talks  of  "  tri-monthly 
meetings  "  when  he  means  three  meetings  in  a  month ;  and,  by  a 
delightful  mingling  of  sanitary  with  romantic  subjects,  calls  love 
charms  philtrations. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  follow  Mr.  Talbot  any  further  in  his 
incoherent  ramblings.  Nothing  but  rather  lengthy  quotations  could 
give  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  his  style,  and  the 
astonishing  imbecility  of  his  arguments.  If  he  wishes  to  realize  the 
enormity  of  what  we  believe  to  be  his  first  literary  offence,  he  may 
do  so  by  comparing  his  present  work  with  Mr.  Mahaffy's  delightful 
sketch  of  Social  Life  in  Greece. 


TWO  FOREIGN  NOVELS.* 

Hptefi  taste  for  foreign  novels  is  by  no  means  so  decided  with 
J-  us  as  it  is  with  some  of  our  Continental  neighbours.  In 
Russia  and  Scandinavia  the  appetite  for  English  and  French 
romance  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  a  voracious  reader  in  the  North  of  Europe  is  only  six 
months  or  so  behind  a  Londoner  or  a  Parisian  in  his  knowledge 
of  ephemeral  fiction.    But  the  practice  of  publishing  novels  in  the 
feuilletons  of  newspapers,  a  practice  which  brings  certain  chapters 
of  romance  under  the  public  notice  every  day,  has  never  found 
favour  in  England,  and  we  show  very  little  inclination  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  laxities  of  copyright  law.    There  is,  moreover,  a 
widely  spread  impression  that  England  is  the  home  of  the  novel,, 
and  that  we  possess  in  our  own  language  the  best  fiction  in  the 
world.    As  far  as  current  fiction  goes,  the  boast  has  long  since 
become  an  empty  one.    With  all  the  faults  of  the  French  novel 
ists,  faults  which  belong  to  a  social  condition  other  than  our  own 
aud  which  banish  from  general  study  some  of  the  masterpieces  o 
literature,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  understand  the  art  0 
constructing  a  story,  and  particularly  a  short  story,  far  better  tha 
we  do.     The  fourth-rate  French  novel,  a  book  without  an 
real  insight,  originality,  or  charm,  has  nevertheless  a  superfici 
gift  of  style,  an  external  semblance  of  good  workmanship,  which 
gives  it  a  great  advantage  over  the  productions  of  our  own  lesser 
writers.  The  Russians,  moreover,  in  the  persons  of  Tourgenief  and 
Tolstoi  possess  two  novelists  whom  insular  vanity  alone  can 
pronounce  to  be  below  the  highest  English  standard.  If,  however 
we  pass  from  Russia  and  France,  it  must  be  confessed  that  ther 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  supposition  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
English  novel-readera  to  cross  the  Chcnnel.  Germany  has  produced 
many  writers  of  romance  in  the  present  generation,  and  certain 
instructed  tastes  are  gratified,  each  in  its  own  order,  by  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  Auerbach,  and  Paul  Heyse,  and  Sacher-Masoch. 

*  Quislsana.  From  the  German  of  Friedrich  Spielhagen.  By  H.  E. 
Goldschmitz.    Xirimo  &  Bain. 

The  Count  of  Talatera.  From  the  Dutch  of  J.  van  Lennep.  By  A. 
Arnold.   Niunuo  &.  Bain. 
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3ach  of  these  novelists  has  an  extraordinary  personality,  a  strong 
lavour  of  the  soil ;  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether  curiosity  and 
he  love  of  a  new  sensation  have  not  as  much  to  do  with  their 
mccess  as  their  own  undoubted  merits.  In  Norwegian  literature 
i  native  genius  kindred  to  that  of  Auerbach,  but  enshrined  in  a  finer 
,tyle,  has  given  a  European  reputation  to  the  name  of  Bjornson. 
in  Holland  the  Batavian  humour  ha3  found  excellent  expression 
n  Beets  and  in  Mme.  Bosboom-Toussaint.  But  these  swallows  are 
jerj  far  from  making  a  Teutonic  summer. 

In  Quisisana  we  have  a  good  example  of  the  second-rate  German 
lovel  of  our  own  day.  The  talent  of  Spielhagen,  a  talent  which 
lepends  for  its  effects  upon  a  startling  combination  of  satire  with 
mtho3,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  His  habit  of  wandering  awaj 
rom  the  plot,  of  introducing  long  episodes,  of  staggering,  as^  it 
.vere,  under  tho  load  of  his  own  creation,  leads  to  results  of  which 
i  German  audience  is  less  impatient  than  an  English  one,  but  which 
aetray  a  laborious  and  unskilful  hand.  Those  who  admire  Spiel- 
ia<*en  most,  however,  admit  that  in  Quisisana  he  has_  escaped, 
nore  than  in  any  other  novel,  the  peculiar  pitfalls  of  his  style  ; 
md  it  is  therefore  a  particularly  favourable  sample  of  his  work, 
[t  is  too  clever  to  be  exactly  tedious,  and  yet  we  feel  throughout 
hat  the  plot  wants  life  ;  it  would  move  and  sparkle  in  the  hands  of 
i  born  story-teller,  it  hangs  lifeless  in  those  of  Spielhagen.  Yet,  as 
ve  have  said,  the  book  is  too  clever,  it  presents  too  much  intel- 
ectual  ability,  to  be  unreadable.  The  problem  on  which  the  story 
;ums  is  one  which  is  never  raised  in  English  society.  Bertram, 
he  hero,  is  in  love  with  his  niece  Erna  ;  and  the  main  thread  of 
he  story  hangs  on  his  doubt  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  yield  to 
ler  indubitable  preference  for  him  and  marry  her.  It  is  true  that, 
)y  an  awkward  transition  in  the  story,  the  heroine  transfers  her 
ifiections,  without  warning,  to  an  agreeable  young  gentleman  of 
ler  own  age ;  but  the  stern  ethical  conscience  of  the  reader  is  no 
nore  pacified  than  it  is  by  the  accident  that  always  restores  the 
vife  intact  to  the  arms  of  her  spouse  in  the  fifth  act  of  an  Eliza- 
>ethan  comedy. 

The  scene  of  Quisisana  is  to  some  degree  an  entertaining  one. 
)f  the  little  wayside  inn  which  gives  its  name  to  the  book,  "  a 
air  white  hostelry,  embowered  in  roses,"  among  the  orange-groves 
if  Capri,  we  hear  very  little  indeed.  The  principal  part  of  the  story  is 
arried  on  at  a  German  village,  called  liinstedt,  within  the  juris- 
liction  of  one  of  the  Thuringian  Grand-duchies,  the  Court  of  which 
brows  a  certain  halo  over  the  society.  Bertram,  a  rich  old  bache- 
or,  over  whose  early  love  affairs  a  curtain  has  been  drawn,  only  to 
>e  constantly  plucked  aside  by  affectionate  curiosity,  is  staying 
luring  a  slow  convalescence  with  his  sister,  Frau  Bermer,  who  is 
he  wife  of  the  wealthy  potentate  of  the  district.  The  only  law 
hat  Bertram  has  laid  upon  his  family  is  that  he  should  never  be 
>rought  face  to  face  with  his  cousin  Friiulein  Lydia  von  Aschhof, 
he  cause  of  that  mysterious  curtain  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
jydia  is  voluble  enough  in  giving  her  account  of  the  situation ; 
he  was  cruelly  jilted  by  Bertram  twenty  years  ago ;  but  the 
amily  impression  is  that  it  was  really  she  who,  in  a  caprice  of 
unsuccessful  ambition,  threw  him  off,  and  was  never  able  to  get 
lold  of  him  again.  Lydia  has  made  Frau  Bermer  her  confidante, 
md,  taking  advantage  of  Bertram's  feeble  state,  has  contrived  to 
»e  invited  to  the  house  during  his  visit.  Bertram,  finding  accident- 
,lly  that  his  direct  request  has  been  disregarded  for  the  first  time 
ince  the  original  jilting,  determines,  ill  as  ho  is,  to  leave  the 
louse  before  Lydia  arrives,  and  the  first  chapters  are  occupied 
vith  his  amusing  and  yet  almost  tragical  adventures  in  so  doing, 
lis  niece  Erna  it  is  who  brings  him  back,  and  who  persuades  him 
o  receive  Friiulein  Lydia  with  fortitude.  As  he  stands  alone  in 
he  reception-room,  Lydia,  who  is  a  consummate  actress,  darts 
n  at  the  window  and  throws  herself  at  his  feet.  Tho  only 
■esult  is  that  the  poor  old  bachelor  has  an  attack  of  palpita- 
ion  of  the  heart,  and  tho  artful  Lydia  has  to  retire  crest- 
alien.  8he  has  indeed  become  a  dreadful  object,  with  rouge 
m  her  cheeks,  a  shrill,  rattling  laugh,  false  teeth,  and  a  dis- 
.ressing  expanse  of  throat  and  shoulder.  This  noisy  coquette 
amply  disgusts  him,  and  she  noon  sees  that  she  has  no  chance 
)f  recovering  bis  affections.  From  thin  moment  war  is  secretly 
leclared  between  Lydia  and  Erna.  Tho  jealousy  of  tho  old 
naid  gives  her  an  unwonted  perspicacity,  and  she  perceives 
he  growing  tension  of  manner  which  is  the  only  outward  sign  of 
he  mutual  affection  of  uncle  and  niece.  Determined  to  secure 
Uertram  in  spito  of  himself,  she  persuades  Frau  Bermer  to  make  a 
natch  between  Erna  and  the  Baron  von  Lotter-Vippacb,  a  young 
nan  of  doubtful  antecedents,  who  is  supposed  to  have  great  iu- 
luence  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Court,  anil  to  secure  Bertram  by 
making  him  at  onco  a  cat's-paw  and  a  confidant,  With  rueful 
feelings  the  old  undo  receives  his  sister's  confidences,  and  pro- 
nises  to  discover  whether  Erna  is  or  is  not  in  love  with  the  liaron, 
or  more  than  this  he  refuses  to  do.  At  this  point  tho  plot  becomes 
Hjautifully  tangled.  II<rr  Bermer  proves  to  lie  secretly  bankrupt ; 
Erna  loaves  a  letter  lying  about  in  which  hho  confesses  her  love 
or  Bertram  ;  thii  letter  falls  into  the  nimble  fingers  of  Lydia, 
vhom  it  drives  to  desperation  ;  and,  in  the  inid.it  of  all  this  stress 
>f  intrigue,  there  arrives  a  1'rii.ccps  Alexandra  Volin/.ov,  a 
lea  ex  machimi  introduced  for  tho  purpose  of  exposing  the 
no-brilliant  Baron  von  Lotter- Vippac h .  The  story  proceeds 
n  this  dazzling  way,  providing  innumerable  surprises,  which 
ire  not  quite  ingenious  enough  to  take  away  tho  breath  of  any 
ixperienced  reader,  and  wo  reach  tho  closo  of  tho  book  with  the 
Wing  that  wo  have  been  observing  the  habits  of  a  group  of 
horoughly  disagreeable  people,  not  one  of  whom,  not  even  the 
leroine,  constrains  our  respect  or  liking.    The  drama  has  been 


very  brisk  and  very  bustling,  but  it  was  not  like  real  life,  even 
real  stage-life,  and  we  see  the  clever  marionettes  put  away  into 
their  box  without  the  least  regret.  We  cannot  but  think  that 
imaginative  literature  must  have  reached  a  low  ebb  in  Germany 
when  a  story  like  Quisisana  can  be  quoted  as  the  best  book  of  one 
of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day. 

The  other  volume  on  our  list  is  translated  from  the  Dutch  of 
J.  van  Lennep,  and  under  the  new  name  of  The  Count  of  Talavera 
conceals  an  old  friend,  Ferdinand  Huyck,  which,  unless  we  are  very 
much  mistaken,  has  already  been  presented  to  the  English  public 
more  than  once.  Van  Lennep  belongs  to  a  bygone  generation, 
while  Spielhagen  represents  the  movement  and  fashion  of  our  own 
age.  But,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  we  still  greatly  prefer 
the  work  of  the  Dutch  novelist.  The  influence  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  exercised  as  it  was  in  almost  all  countries  of  Europe, 
found  its  principal  Dutch  exponent  in  a  writer  whose  industry 
and  multiform  accomplishments  were  almost  worthy  of  the 
name  of  his  master.  Van  Lennep  would  hold,  in  a  com- 
parative criticism  of  European  romance,  a  place  about  mid- 
way between  Alexandre  Dumas  pere  and  the  late  Lord  Lytton. 
He  is  like  them  both  in  the  harlequin  swiftness  and  variety  of  his 
intrigue ;  he  has  more  of  the  manliness  of  Dumas  than  of  the 
false  "goodiness  "  of  Lytton,  but  he  approaches  the  latter  in  his 
tendency  to  abstract  digression.  All  three  have  the  same  fond- 
ness for  mysterious  concealments,  Quixotic  gallantries,  and  the 
pomp  of  more  or  less  fictitious  antiquarianism.  When  Dumas 
once  intruded  on  the  very  field  of  Van  Lennep  in  writing  La 
Tulipe.  Noire,  he  showed  himself  by  far  the  greater  master  of  the 
two ;  but  Van  Lennep  is  by  no  means  contemptible  in  his  powers 
of  riveting  and  delighting  a  romantic  fancy.  Ferdinand  Huyck, 
or,  as  Mr.  A.  Arnold,  who  has  very  creditably  translated  it,  prefers 
to  call  it,  The  Count  of  Talavera,  begins  with  great  art.  The 
hero,  a  stalwart  and  chivalric  but  too-confiding  youth,  who  has 
just  returned  from  the  grand  tour  to  his  native  Holland,  suddenly 
finds  himself  challenged  to  fight,  at  a  village  hostel,  by  a  mys- 
terious bandit,  and  is  rescued  by  a  still  more  mysterious  pedlar, 
but  not  until  he  himself  has  accidentally  saved  the  life  of  a 
tall  dark  stranger,  wrapped  in  a  blood-red  mantle.  All  this 
happens  in  the  first  ten  pages,  being  told  in  a  manner  that 
has  nothing  melodramatic  in  it,  and  being  set  in  a  very 
curious  picture  of  Dutch  rural  life  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Of  course  the  bandit  and  the  pedlar  and 
the  blood-red  stranger  are  all  persons  of  infinitely  dark  and  cryptic 
purposes,  and  all  of  them  inextricably  involved  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  confiding  hero.  A  page  or  two  further  on  we  are  introduced 
to  the  heroine  in  high  life,  to  the  bad  hero,  and  to  the  heroine  in 
low  life,  all  in  clever  and  original  scenes,  whose  only  fault  is  that 
they  traverse  the  stage  with  a  too  bewildering  rapidity.  Almost 
any  ten  pages  of  The  Count  of  Talavera  supply  as  much  plot  a3 
the  whole  of  a  novel  by  one  of  our  clever  analytical  novelists, 
let  us  say  Mr.  Henry  James.  We  walk,  in  fact,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  romance,  and  we  cannot  retire  to  our  chamber  to  read  a  chapter 
in  quietude,  but  we  are  sure  within  half-an-hour  to  witness  the 
escape  of  a  political  prisoner  down  the  study  chimney.  This  sort 
of  thing,  of  course,  may  easily  be  overdone,  and  was  utterly  over- 
done by  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  last  generation ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  brisk  manner  of  invention  is  very  engaging 
in  the  hands  of  a  master  like  Van  Lennep  or  Dumas. 


SIBERIA  IN  EUKOPE.* 

EVEN  if  the  text  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  interesting  volume  had  been 
as  forbidding  as  the  bleak  Siberian  tundras  where  he  went  on 
his  fowling  and  bird-nesting  expeditions,  the  illustrations  must  still 
have  sufliced  to  recommend  it.  A  more  delightful  series  of  wood- 
engravings  we  seldom  remember  to  have  seen  than  those  that  form 
the  headings  to  the  different  chapters.  For  the  most  part,  too, 
those  engravings  ^ure  tho  keys  to  his  subjects,  and  they  ure  infi- 
nitely more  suggestive  than  tho  far-fetched  extracts  from  poems  or 
plays  which  are  pressed  into  doing  similar  duty  in  novels.  Wher- 
ever we  may  open  the  pages,  wo  can  hardly  go  far  wrong,  although 
of  course  wo  have  found  our  special  favourites.  For  example, 
there  is  "  The  Lighthouse  at  Heligoland  on  a  Migration  Night," 
where  tho  light-beams  are  streaming  out  upon  the  blackness  of  the 
night,  and  on  myriads  of  birds  attracted  to  the  glare,  like  mosquitoes 
swarming  round  a  lantern  on  one  of  tho  rivers  of  Siberia.  Thon 
there  is  another  picture  of  "  tho  flooded  banks  "  of  one  of  those 
Siberian  rivers,  where  tho  melted  snows  have  been  overflowing 
the  landscape  mid  turning  the  bluffs  on  tho  densely  woodod  banks 
into  islands.  Again,  there  are  "tho  banks  of  the  Zylma,"  with 
tho  aquatic  fowl  clustering  almost  as  thickly  as  the  nocturnal 
migrants  round  the  Heligoland  lights;  while  for  sport  we  have 
"  shooting  wild  geese  "  from  an  nmbiisli  on  the  banks  of  a  stream, 
in  what  looks  like  the  breaking  dawn,  or  possibly  tho  fading 
twilight.  I'l-rhnps  even  more  fascinating  to  many  people  will  be 
the  little  "  bits  "  of  still  animal  life  — the  willow  grouse  roosting 
tn  famillr  OB  the  bought)  or  the  nests  of  tho  grey  plover  nnd  the 
little  Htint  with  the  eg^s  and  tho  young.  We  repeat  tbnt  one 
may  get  an  excellent  idea  of  the  contents  of  tho  volume 
by  the  mere  study  of  drawings  which  are  photographic  in  their 


•  Sihrrin  in  Kumnr  :  n  Vint  In  llir  Viillrij  nf  llir  I'rlrhnrn,  in  Anrth- 
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realism,  and  which  will  bear  examining  again  and  again.  But 
the  book  itself  is  most  interesting  reading,  though  naturally 
there  are  parts  of  it  which  chiefly  recommend  themselves  to  the 
practical  ornithologist.  Mr.  Soobohm,  with  his  companion,  Mr. 
Ilarvie-Brown,  went  through  a  variety  of  adventures  in  the 
pursuit  of  ornithological  science,  and  had  to  endure  a  succession 
of  hardships  which  nothing  but  enthusiasm  could  have  sweetened 
to  them.  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  was  altogether  inexperienced 
in  Northern  travel.  Mr.  Ilarvie-Brown,  on  a  former  excursion, 
had  pushed  his  researches  as  far  as  Archangel ;  and  Mr.  Seebohm 
himself,  in  his  quality  of  naturalist,  had  paid  a  summer  visit  to 
Northern  Scandinavia.  A  comparison  of  the  results  of  their 
respective  observations  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  "  another 
teu  degrees  east  would  bring  us  to  the  breeding-grounds  of 
many  species  new  to  North  Europe " ;  and,  moreover,  there 
were  sundry  questions  whose  solution  has  for  many  years 
been  the  ambition  of  field-naturalists.  The  breeding-places 
of  certain  of  our  familiar  British  visitors  were  still  undis- 
covered, notably  of  the  grey  plover,  the  little  stint,  the 
eanderling,  the  curlew,  the  sandpiper,  the  knot,  and  Bewick's 
swan.  Messrs.  Seebohm  and  Brown  decided  accordingly  upon  a 
■visit  to  the  Petchora  river,  which  at  that  time  they  believed  to  be 
■virgin  ground  ornithologically,  and  which  proved  really  to  be  so, 
as  far  as  published  reports  were  concerned.  As  may  be  pre- 
sumed, the  Petchora,  which  runs  its  course  through  European 
Siberia,  is  sufficiently  inaccessible.  Where  there  are  no  roads,  and 
where  there  is  next  to  no  traffic,  a  score  or  two  of  leagues  more  or 
less  is  of  little  consequence  in  a  calculation;  and  the  distance  of 
the  river  from  Archangel  eastwards  is  estimated  roughly  at  from 
700  to  800  miles.  They  travelled,  of  course,  in  sledges,  as  they 
had  previously  done  from  the  railway  station  of  Wlogda  north- 
eastwards to  Archangel,  and  they  started  about  the  second  week 
in  April.  They  had  little  time  to  spare,  as  a  fortnight  later  the 
rising  temperature  made  the  snow  impassable,  when  "  for  two 
months  the  valley  of  the  Petchora  was  as  effectually  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  civilized  Europe  as  if  it  had  been  in  the 
moon."  As  it  was,  the  journey  was  infinitely  more  tedious  than 
it  need  have  been  had  they  set  out  a  week  or  two  earlier. 
The  horses  and  the  runners  of  the  sledges  sank  deeply  in  the 
softening  snow  ;  and  where  the  snow  was  caking  again  with  the 
frost,  the  projecting  spars  acted  as  drags,  when  they  buried  them- 
selves in  the  hardening  banks.  The  forest  scenery  was  picturesque, 
hut  the  birds  they  had  come  in  search  of  were  scarce.  These 
•were  principally  hooded  crows,  ravens,  jackdaws,  and  magpies, 
with  a  few  sparrows,  and  an  occasional  flock  of  snow  buntings. 
And,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  travellers  were  glad  enough  to 
arrive  at  their  destination  in  the  little  town  of  Ust-Zylma, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Zylma  with  the  Petchora. 

More  uninviting  quarters  for  a  protracted  sojourn  than  Ust- 
Zylma  can  hardly  be  conceived,  in  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
thaw  and  the  consequent  floods.  The  streets  and  the  enclosures 
round  the  houses  were  buried  deeply  in  frozen  liquid  manure,  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  breed  a  pestilence.  Thanks,  however,  to  the 
beneficent  arrangements  of  nature,  the  greater  part  of  that  congel- 
ated  filth  would  be  washed  away  with  the  rush  of  the  spring  freshets. 
Lodgings  were  cheap,  for  the  travellers  had  two  excellent  rooms 
in  the  best  of  the  houses  at  two  roubles  a  month  ;  and,  thanks  to 
their  good  letters  of  introduction,  officials  and  residents  were 
friendly  and  hospitable.  No  doubt  it  was  a  drawback  to  social 
enjoyment  that  hosts  and  guests  had  no  common  medium  of  com- 
munication, since  the  former  spoke  no  language  but  their  native 
Russian  ;  while  the  Polish  gentleman  whom  Mr.  Seebohm  and  his 
companion  had  engaged,  among  his  other  capacities,  as  their  in- 
terpreter, recklessly  paraphrased  the  Russian  sentences  in  transla- 
tion, rendering  them,  moreover,  in  most  execrable  French.  Fortu- 
nately, they  made  friends  with  the  German  captain  of  a  steamer 
belonging  to  a  timber  company  and  plying  in  the  Petchora,  and 
on  board  his  boat  they  made  sundry  trips  to  bird-hunting  districts 
■which  might  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible. 

The  first  excursions  were  unsatisfactory.  Resident  birds  were 
almost  as  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  as  they  had 
been  in  the  pine  forests  •,  and  the  migrants  had  not  begun  to 
arrive.  Neither  had  the  summer  made  its  appearance,  somewhat 
to  their  surprise  after  the  heightened  temperature  which  had 
delayed  them  on  their  journey.  Accordingly,  pending  more  serious 
business,  they  laid  themselves  out  for  information  as  to  the 
Samoyedes,  who  occupied  some  encampments  in  the  environs 
of  the  town,  and  of  whose  habits  we  have  a  curious  and  in- 
teresting account.  At  last  the  summer  burst  upon  them  at 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  one  morning  they  witnessed  a  most 
impressive  spectacle.  Seeing  general  excitement  in  the  village, 
they  hurried  to  the  doors,  when  they  saw  "  their  road  in  move- 
ment," and  going  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
stream  of  the  Ust-Zylma,  along  which  they  had  been  sledging  so 
lately,  had  broken  up  for  the  season.  Consequently  in  their  boating 
expeditions  down  the  Petchora  they  had  to  contend  with  the  floods 
which  swamped  the  country  far  and  near,  turning  the  hilly  shores  into 
archipelagoes  of  wooded  islands.  Once  or  twice  they  had  narrow 
escapes  when  they  had  to  drag  their  boat  across  the  stretches  of 
breaking  ice  previously  to  launching  it  upon  the  opposite  side.  Mr. 
Seebohm  describes  the  woodland  scenery  as  appearing  the  more 
beautiful  to  them  in  contrast  with  the  barren  desolation  of  the 
tundras : — 

Under  foot  spread  a  carpet  of  soft  preen  moss  and  lichens,  the  thick 
moss  predominating  in  the  older  and  thicker  part  of  the  forest,  while  the  i 
reindeer  moss  and  the  many-coloured  lichens  abounded  in  the  younger  mid  | 


more  open  woods.  Stray  shrubs  of  arbutus  and  rhododendron,  bushes  of 
bilberry,  crowberry,  cranbeny,  the  fruit  of  which  was  preserved  by  seven 
months'  frost,  clumps  of  carices  and  other  vegetation  decked  the  shady 
aisles.  The  monotony  of  the  great  pine  forest  was  varied  by  the  delicate 
hues  of  willow  and  alder  thickets,  by  plantations  of  young  pines  and  firs, 
by  clumps  of  tall  spruce  and  haggard  old  larches,  while  here  and  there  a 
line  birch  spread  abroad  its  glossy  foliage,  or  a  gaunt  Scotch  fir  extended 
wide  its  copper-coloured  arms. 

Meanwhile,  in  these  woods,  although  chiefly  in  the  tundra,  and 
on  the  islands  and  sandbanks  in  the  delta  of  the  great  river,  they 
had  been  adding  steadily  to  their  various  collections.  They  had 
secured  specimens  of  several  new  species,  and  they  had  tempted 
the  peasants  to  gather  eggs  for  them  with  some  success.  It  was 
the  tundra,  however,  that  was  their  surest  resource.  The  tundra  is 
generally  a  broad  rolling  moor,  covered  with  mosses,  lichens,  or 
dwarf  shrubbery  ;  broken  here  and  there  by  great  patches  of  bog, 
and  dotted  over  everywhere  with  sheets  of  water.  The  birds 
whose  eggs  they  were  seeking  built  chiefly  in  the  rough  patches 
of  tussocky  grass.  The  story  of  the  incidents  of  one  memorable 
day  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  The  eggs  of  the  grey  plover, 
it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
journey  to  the  Petchora.  Hitherto  they  had  not  even  set  eyes  on 
the  bird  itself ;  nor  had  they  seen  any  specimens  among  the  flocks 
of  emigrants  that  had  passed  down  the  Petchora  while  they  were 
stationed  at  Ust-Zylma.  This  morning  they  had  at  length  flushed 
the  birds  upon  the  tundra ;  and  they  resolved  to  make  diligent  search 
for  nests.  An  offer  of  half  a  rouble  for  a  discovery  failed,  with  a 
single  exception,  to  awaken  the  zeal  of  their  followers.  The  men, 
who  were  somewhat  indolent,  had  no  mind  to  attempt  what  they 
fancied  to  be  impossible.  But  there  was  one  honest  Samoyede  who 
"  tramped  the  ground  systematically,  and  after  more  than  an  hour's 
search  found  a  nest  on  one  of  the  dry  tussocky  ridges  intersecting 
the  bog,  containing  four  eggs  about  the  size  and  shape  of  those  of 
the  golden  plover,  but  more  like  those  of  the  lapwing  in  colour.  The 
nest  was  a  hollow,  evidently  scratched,  perfectly  round,  somewhat 
deep,  and  containing  a  handful  of  broken,  slender  twigs  and  reindeer 
moss."  To  place  the  relation  of  eggs  and  nest  to  this  comparatively 
rare  species  of  plover  beyond  any  possibility  of  question,  they 
watched  for  the  unlucky  mother  and  bagged  her.  When  a  man 
sledges  for  a  thousand  miles  or  two  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  he 
is  but  too  apt  to  discard  scruples  of  humanity  when  he  sets  him- 
self to  illustrating  a  fact  or  demonstrating  a  disputed  proposi- 
tion;  but  we  must  say  that  Mr.  Seebohm  and  his  friend  showed 
themselves  more  remorseless  than  the  keenest  of  ordinary  sports- 
men. His  remarks  on  touching  evidences  of  self-sacrificing 
maternal  instinct,  or  on  pretty  examples  of  innocent  con- 
fidence, have  invariably  the  same  disagreeable  denouement.  Or, 
if  the  victim  does  escape,  it  is  simply  because  Mr.  Seebohm 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  by  any  means  a  deadly  shot. 
Of  course  they  often  slept  roughly  and  fared  meagrely,  but 
the  greatest  torment  of  their  lives  was  the  mosquitoes.  These 
venomous  pests  swarmed  everywhere,  hung  over  the  bird-hunters 
in  their  ambushes  in  clouds  that  might  be  felt,  and  forced  their 
way  through  all  artificial  defences.  "  We  were  told  that  this 
plague  of  mosquitoes  was  nothing  as  yet  to  what  it  would 
become  later.  '  Wait  a  while,'  said  one  Job's  comforter,  '  and 
you  will  not  be  able  to  see  each  other  at  twenty  paces'  dis- 
tance; you  will  not  be  able  to  aim  with  your  gun,  for  the 
moment  you  raise  your  barrel  half-a-dozen  regiments  of  mos- 
quitoes will  rise  between  you  and  the  sight.'  "  On  the  whole, 
however,  they  were  highly  gratified  with  the  results  of  the 
journey.  They  brought  home  the  eggs  of  three  of  the  kinds  of 
birds  whose  breeding-places  had  hitherto  escaped  discovery — 
namely,  those  of  the  grey  plover,  the  little  stint,  and  Bewick's 
swan.  They  "  added  several  birds  to  the  European  list  which  had 
either  never  been  found  in  Europe  before  or  only  doubtfully  so" ; 
they  made  many  observations  of  great  importance  and  interest ; 
and  they  had  collected  besides  more  than  a  thousand  skins,  with 
no  less  than  six  hundred  eggs. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  third  volume  of  M.  Duruy's  Roman  History  (i)  in  its  new 
and  gorgeous  edition  continues  to  show  what  lavish  abun- 
dance of  illustration  of  the  best  kind  is  at  the  disposal  of  French 
authors  for  their  books.  The  history  itself  is  a  sufficiently  sober 
narrative,  strongly  tinged,  of  course,  with  Imperialism ;  but  it 
must  not  be  taken  as  a  bad  compliment  to  M.  Duruy  if  we  say 
that  these  huge  volumes,  which  Atlas  himself  would  hardly  care 
to  hold  up  for  an  hour  or  so  by  the  fireside,  seem  nather  in- 
tended to  be  turned  over  for  the  sake  of  the  engravings  than 
seriously  read  for  the  sake  of  the  text.  In  the  present  volume, 
which  includes  the  history  of  Caesar's  Gallic  campaigns,  M.  Duruy 
has  had  a  double  incitement  to  be  lavish  of  "  figures,"  first,  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  the  subject  to  Frenchmen,  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  labour  spent  on  it  by  his  late  master.  The  sites  of 
the  battles  and  sieges,  the  relics  of  ancient  Gallic  art,  even  the 
dolmens  and  the  menhirs  which  may  or  may  not  date  from  the 
period,  are  carefully  delineated,  and  not  the  least  interesting  plate 
in  the  book  is  one  showing  the  limits  of  the  distribution  of  rude 
stone  monuments  in  France.  The  plans  of  towns  and  fortifica- 
tions are  perhaps  as  good  as  anything  of  the  kind  that  has  ever 

(1)  fl&Mn  de$  Romaini.  Par  Victor  Duruy.  Kouvelle  Edition. 
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in  inserted  in  any  book  intended  for  the  general  reader.  For 
chromolithographs,  gorgeous  as  they  are,  we  confess  that  we  care 
i,  inasmuch  as  they  always  seem  somewhat  to  "  swear  "  at  the 
idorned  black  and  white  of  the  letterpress  that  accompanies 
m.  Illuminated  manuscripts  should  not  be  imitated  timidly, 
colour  is  used  in  the  ornaments,  it  should  be  used  throughout, 
wever,  some  of  these  very  chromolithographs  are  as  good  speci- 
n  of  their  rather  dubious  kind  as  we  have  seen,  and  occasion- 
r,  as  in  the  representation  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  for  instance, 
y  be  allowed  to  interpret  the  subject  better  than  mere  black 
I  white  could  by  any  possibility  have  done  ;  but  then,  perhaps, 
nosaic  pavement  is  not  an  ideally  suitable  illustration  for  a 
er  history. 

d.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  goe3  with  M.  Duruy  naturally  enough, 
is  second  series  follows  up  the  first  of  its  author's  Souvenirs  du 
ond  Empire  (2)  in  giving  an  artfully  cool  and  unimpassioned, 
mgh  a  most  decidedly  Bonapartist,  view  of  the  subject.  The 
angth  of  the  position  lies  in  the  argument  from  the  plebiscite, 
argument  which  no  pure  democrat  has  ever  been  able  to  get 
:r,  and  which  therefore  has  had  to  be  met  with  personal 
ster  and  exaggeration  of  the  crime  du  deux  Decembre.  Of 
irse  those  persons  who  have  no  admiration  for  plebiscites  are 
ler  no  obligation  whatever  to  accept  or  to  admire  the  Second 
ipire ;  but  then  M.  Grauier  de  Cassagnac's  main  adversaries  are 
in  this  position.  With  remarkable  skill,  and  without  a  grain 
the  malice  which  it  must  have  been  hard  for  a  Frenchman  to 
p  out  of  such  a  matter,  but  which  would  have  injured  the  seri- 
ness  of  his  demonstration,  M.  Granier  de  Cassagnac  extracts 
m  M.  "Victor  Hugo  and  other  opponents  confessions  of  the  almost 
versal  acquiescence  in  the  Coup  d'etat.  We  cannot  follow  the 
hor  through  the  whole  of  bis  ingenious  plaidoyer,  in  which  he 
lainly  succeeds  in  upsetting  a  good  many  of  the  Republican 
rtyr-legends.  Unluckily  for  him,  he  does  not  always  completely 
ird  his  own  legs  from  the  arrows.  We  are  presented  to  the 
iperor  Nicholas,  and  enjoy  the  account  of  his  interview  with  a 
tain  "  voyageur  francais."  The  Emperor,  it  seems,  expressed 
lself  warmly  about  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  but  was  a  little  dis- 
hed at  the  seizure  of  the  Orleans  domains.  Thereupon  the 
oyageur"  suggested  that  the  object  of  the  annexation  was 
Dur  alleger  le  sort  des  ouvriers."  This  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
aon,  which  the  late  Professor  Mansel  described  as 

France's  half-fledged  eaglet  gazing  with  undazzled  eye 
At  the  sunbeams  of  his  glory  and  the  Orleans  property, 

kes  us  as  rather  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 
Jiographies  of  the  anecdotic  kind  are  not  so  common  as  ttiey 
e  were,  having  been  to  a  great  extent  replaced  by  an  uuconi- 
able  and  inartistic  hotch-potch  of  letters  and  scraps  of  con- 
ting  narrative.  Mine,  do  Janz6's  souvenirs  intimes  (3)  con- 
ning Berryer  are  almost  entirely  of  the  old  hind,  and  are 
'resting  enough,  though  perhaps  they  have  no  great  literary 
lit,  and  though  the  lady's  adoring  Royalism  must  occasionally 
re  a  smile,  even  in  the  case  of  the  most  sympathetic  reader  who 
ws  his  subject.  Her  account  of  Louis  XVIII.  describes  him 
1  kind  of  belated  Marcellus,  given  to  France  by  the  Almighty 

late  and  snatched  away  too  early,  which,  indeed,  was 
Iyer's  own  opinion — at  least  he  said  so.  However,  it  is  quite 
Ightful  to  read  utterances  of  such  a  certain  sound  as  Mme.  de 
iz6'a.  The  Restoration,  she  says,  "  had  given  Algiers  to  France 
depit  de  l'Angleterre),  had  freed  Greece,  had  replaced  Ferdinand 
the  throne  of  Spain  [these  two  acts,  we  presume,  were  a  kind 
compensation  each  for  the  other],  had  re-established  the 
mcial  situation  of  France,  and  had  placed  her  in  the  first  rank 
the  European  concert."  This  is  certainly  thorough.  However, 
le.  de  Janze"s  outspoken  politics  are  only  the  framework  for  a 
t  number  of  anecdotes  about  all  sorts  of  interesting  people,  and 

merely  about  Berryer  himself.  A  good  many  of  these,  of 
rec,  are  not  new ;  but  they  are  derived  from  an  infinity  of 
erent  sources,  and  it  must  be  a  very  well  read  person  indeed 
5,  even  putting  aside  Mme.  de  Janze"s  pereonal  contributions, 
1W8  them  all,  or  even  a  great  part  of  them.  Tho  book  is  one 
tho  pleasantest  companions  for  a  spare  half-hour  that  wo  have 
le  across  for  some  time.  From  Mme.  la  ducbesso  do  Berry,  a 
oine  over  whose  somewhat  unlucky  heroism  Mine,  do  Janzo  is 
husiastic,  to  Desaugiers,  who  onco  lent  tho  great  advocate-  a 
knife  to  cut  a  tight  boot  in  tho  stall.-t  of  the  Opera,  all  manner 
men  and  women  play  their  parts  in  these  three  hundred  pages, 
t  is  really  time  to  ask  when  Sainte-Beuve's  literary  rcpresen- 
ivesaro  going  to  bo  tirod  of  dragging  his  name  and  reputation 
ough  the  dirt.  Le  clou  (Tor  (4)  consists  of  certain  letters  full 
eighteenth-century  sensibility  (which  is  equivalent  to  a  nine- 
ath-ccntury  word  with  the  second  and  third  syllables  only 
aged),  and  addressed  to  a  lady  whom,  from  M.  Jules  Troubat's 
face,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  many  persons  in  French  society 
1  not  recognize.  This  preface  itself  is  perhaps  the  mont  objection- 
B  thing  in  tho  book,  being  full  of  a  kind  of  sniggering  suggestion 
ich,at  any  rate  to  some  people,  is  not  a  little  offensive.  Pub- 
led  without  comment,  the  letters,  though  scarcely  interesting, 
uld  at  any  rate  havo  been  comparatively  harmless, 
tf.  Vacherot  ha*  written  (5)  one  of  those  pamphlets  of  very 

a)  Souveniri  du  Second  Empire.  Par  A.  Granier  dc  Cassagnac.  3*™ 
ue.   Paris:  Dcntu. 

3)  Berryer.    Par  U  Vicomtcsse  A.  de  Janzc.    Pari*:  Plon. 
♦)  Le  clou  itor.    Par  C.  A.  Sainte-Iiouvc.    Paris  :  Calmann-Llvy. 
5)  La  politique  txiir'uun  ik  la  rrpubliipie.    Par  Eticnno  Vacherot. 
is :  Germrr-lJailliere. 


haute  politique  which  are  more  common  abroad  than  in  England. 
However,  the  author  has  nothing  very  new  for  us  when  he  cornea 
down  from  his  altitudes.  His  notion  is  that  Pan-Germanism,  and 
not  Panslavism,  is  the  great  danger  of  Europe. 

M.  de  Pontmartin's  Samedis  (6)  have  had  several  things  charged 
against  them  during  their  now  pretty  numerous  years  of  existence, 
but  d  ulness  has  rarely  formed  one  of  the  charges.  Nor  are  they 
dull  now,  though  perhaps  they  approach  that  most  formidable  rock 
nearer  than  is  their  author's  wont.  M.  de  Pontmartin  has  fallen 
of  late  into  a  habit  not  unfrequent  with  literary  men  of  a  certain 
age  and  of  strong  political  sympathies.  He  has  begun  to  proner 
young  aspirants  who  seem  to  him  to  be  of  correct  principles,  and 
this  is  sometimes  a  little  tedious  for  his  readers.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  allow  M.  de  Pontmartin  himself  to  argue  about  any- 
thing he  likes,  because  his  arguments  are  generally  well-written 
and  amusing,  if  frequently  ill-natured.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  all  his  geese  and  goslings  are  welcome  too.  Still  this 
reproach  does  not  lie  against  the  whole  of  the  present  volume. 
It  contains  a  really  clever  fantasy-piece  called  L'assommoir  & 
Athcnes,  describing  the  intended  production  of  the  play  on  the 
Athenian  stage,  the  opportune  illness  of  the  stage  manager,  the 
revolt  of  the  actors,  and  the  substitution,  with  shouts  of  applause, 
of  the  (Edi)ws  rex.  There  is  an  interesting  paper,  too,  on  Le  livre 
de  bord,  the  anecdotes  of  which  M.  de  Pontmartin  supplements 
with  some  of  his  own.  One  of  these  assuredly  must  in  some  mys- 
terious way  have  been  derived  from  a  well-known  legend  of  Curll. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  late  M.  Michel  Levy  once  upon  a  time 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  titles  usually  affixed  to  their  works 
by  his  authors.  He  thought  they  lacked  chic  and  effect ;  and 
he  accordingly  engaged  a  trusty  man,  of  whom  he  thought  well,  to 
extemporize  a  long  list  of  titles,  up  to  which  authors  more  cele- 
brated, but,  according  to  M.  L6vy,  less  gifted  in  the  matter  of 
titles,  were  to  write.  Nor  is  the  last  paper  in  the  book  to  be  read 
without  interest.  It  is  a  notice  of  Gustave  Flaubert,  written 
shortly  after  his  death,  and  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  weak- 
ness of  M.  de  Pontmartin's  method.  The  critic  practically  says  to 
us : — "  Most  of  the  people  who  admire  M.  Flaubert  are  Reds, 
immoral  creatures,  enemies  of  religion  and  order.  M.  Zola  says 
that  he  is  the  child  of  M.  Flaubert.  Now  anything  that  Reds,  &c, 
like  must  be  bad ;  and  a  bad  son  can't  come  from  a  good  father. 
Ergo,  M.  Flaubert  is  bad  too."  The  argument  is,  to  say  the  least, 
insufficient ;  and  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that,  so  far  as  we  have 
noticed,  M.  de  Pontmartin  does  not  so  much  as  mention  the 
Tentation  de  Saint- Antoine  or  the  Legende  de  St.-Julien. 

A  habit,  which  we  cannot  but  think  a  bad  one,  has  grown  up  in 
France  of  composing  books  which  are  not  exactly  travels  and  not 
exactly  novels.  M.  Lucien  Biart  and  M.  Victor  Tissot  are  the 
great  practitioners  of  this  kind  of  work,  which  is  for  the  most  part 
represented  in  England  only  by  boys'  books.  M.  Biart's  geogra- 
phical and  scientific  accuracy  is  considerable,  and  M.  Tissot's 
lively  pen  justifies  itself  sufficiently  by  its  works ;  but  the 
style,  we  repeat,  is  bad.  Among  workers  in  this  style,  though  the 
purely  fictitious  element  plays  a  much  smaller  part  in  her  work 
than  in  some  others  of  the  kind,  we  should  be  inclined  to  rank 
Mme.  Olympe  Audouard  (7).  At  least  we  hope  that  her  account 
of  a  wolf  hunt  in  which  she  was  engaged  is  not  to  be  taken  ab- 
solutely at  the  foot  of  the  letter.  As  Mme.  Audouard  represents 
herself  as  being  driven  twenty  versts  (i.e.  fourteen  miles)  in  half 
an  hour,  we  may  indeed  take  for  granted  that  there  are  engaging 
little  exaggerations.  When  Mme.  Audouard  had  been  driven  the 
fourteen  miles  in  the  half  hour,  she  changed  sledges.  Her  com- 
panion, a  Russian  Count,  gave  her  two  revolvers,  three  rides,  and 
a  hanger;  tied  a  live  sucking  pig  to  the  sledge,  and  set  off.  Mme. 
Audouard  "philosophized"  on  tho  subject  of  the  pig,  but  seems 
to  have  thought  her  duty  ceased  there.  Meanwhile,  the  pig 
(being  slowly  flayed  and  dashed  to  pieces)  squeaked,  tho  wolves 
came  up,  and  Mme.  Audouard  and  the  Count  blazed  away  at 
them,  the  sledge  going  at  full  speed  the  while.  They  killed 
seventeen  wolves— and  the  pig.  Few  of  tho  scenes  of  Mme. 
Audouard's  book  are  so  lively,  or,  we  may  add,  so  offensive,  as 
this.  As  a  rule,  she  mixes  up  not  ineffective  descriptions  of  the 
Russia  of  to-day  with  scraps  of  history,  social  gossip,  and  remarks 
to  tho  effect  that  tho  French  in  tho  Crimea  liked  the  Russians 
much  better  than  they  did  their  English  allies.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  tho  book  is  lavishly  illustrated  with  very  rough, 
but  by  no  means  inelicctive,  woodcuts.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  dates,  and  the  suspicious  heightening  of 
not  a  few  of  the  anecdotes,  besides  that  of  the  wolf  hunt,  the 
pooh  would  bo  rather  an  interesting  one  ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  neither 
lish  nor  flesh. 

M.  Victor  do  Laprade  (S)  apologizes  in  his  prefaco  for  tho  ter- 
ribly shocking  title  of  his  book.  For  an  Academician  in  these  days 
to  write  a  book  against  music  is,  indeed,  something  revolutionary 
and  altogether  alarming.  But,  says  If ,  de  I.aprado,  people  havo 
ttfcrtabM  bim.  He  is  not  against  music,  but  against  certain  mis- 
uses of  music,  and  to  prove  it  ho  publishes  this  book,  part  of  which 
(lutes  from  a  considerable  timo  back,  while  part  of  it  is  sufficiently 
modern  to  contain  a  refereUM  in  very  uncomplimentary  terms  to 
tho  recent  exploits  of  tho  Trench  Government  in  turning  priests 
and  women  out  of  doors.  This  latter  point  is  not  a  more  poli- 
tical fling,  for  M.  do  Lsprndo  co-ordinates  his  objections  to  modern 

(f,)  Nummm  KMMflYfi  Par  A.  do  Pontinnrtin.  ao»m«  scrio.  Paris: 
CnUnann-  Levy. 

(7)  Voyiiyt  au  puijt  ,Ut  Unynrdi.    Par  Olvinr.c  Audouard.  Paris: 
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music  and  modern  democracy  in  a  very  original  fashion.  Demo- 
cracy, music,  and  physical  science — those  are  the  three  things  to 
which  the  modern  man  is,  in  his  view,  addicted.  A  good  deal  of 
his  argumentation  is  borrowed  very  ingeniously  and  quite  avow- 
edly from  Plato,  and  follows  a  line  which  readers  of  the  Republic 
•will  havo  no  dilliculty  in  drawing  for  themselves.  M.  do  Laprade's 
groat  argument  is  that  music  without  words  is,  if  not  exactly  a 
mistake,  at  any  rate  a  catachresis.  It  is  meant  to  accompany 
words  and  to  be  subject  to  them,  and  its  separate  existence  is  a 
fond  thing  vainly  imagined.  At  least  this  we  take  to  bo  his  argu- 
ment; though  the  author,  by  alternately  inveighing  against  music 
as  it  is  and  protesting  his  reverence  for  it  as  it  should  bo,  has 
somewhat  confused  his  theme  horo  aud  there.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  book  isextiomely  well  written.  M.  do  Laprade  is 
one  of  the  few  French  writers  upon  whom  the  deluge  of  argot 
which  has  been  the  least  satisfactory  result  of  the  Romantic  move- 
ment, has  broken  without  producing  the  slightest  elfect.  lie  is 
purely  classical  in  the  best  sense,  and  what  his  language  wants 
in  colour  and  movement  it  gains  in  elegance  and  statuesque 
precision. 

M.  Oalmann-Lovy  has  been  well  advised  of  iate  in  adopting  for 
Certain  specially  favoured  works  which  he  has  published  a  some- 
what uncommon  format,  which  may  be  described  either  as  very 
small  quarto  or  as  large  square  sexto-  decimo.  By  this  shape  the 
advantages  of  margin  and  symmetrical  form  of  page  are  gained 
without  the  corresponding  drawbacks  incident  to  most  large  paper 
octavos — the  excessive  size  of  the  book  and  its  consequent  drag 
upon  the  hand.  The  critic  is  generally  inclined  to  look  kindly  on 
a  book  satisfactorily  presented  in  this  way  ;  for  if  the  text  be 
trivial,  he  can  always  look  at  the  margin.  We  shall  admit  that, 
in  reading  M.  Xavier  Aubryet's  little  poem  (9),  or  collection  of 
oems,  we  have  occasionally  preferred  the  contemplation  of  the 
road  expanse  of  pleasant,  rough-edged  papier  verge  to  the  reading 
of  such  hues  as 

Le  cicl  r'est  une  hermine  ;  unc  taclie  a  l'azur 
C'est  pour  l'oeil  proven$al  ce  qu'est  pour  un  gout  sur 
Le  manque  de  justesse. 

The  truth  is  that  M.  Xavier  Aubryet  is  much  more  at  home  in 
lively  prose  disquisitions  de  omnibus  rebus  than  iu  these  terrible 
French  lyric  measures,  which  make  mediocre  poetry  a  thing  more 
intolerable  than  it  is  in  any  other  language.  In  his  Alexandrines 
he  succeeds  better ;  but  here,  too,  we  think  we  should  have  liked 
him  better  still  in  prose. 

This  certainly  cannot  be  said  of  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  whose 
always  welcome  Poemes  antiques,  after  knowing  a  good  many 
forms  in  their  five-and-twenty  years  of  life,  now  make  their 
appearance  once  more  in  the  "  Petite  bibliotheque "  of  M. 
Lemerre  (10).  We  do  not  know  that  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle  pleases 
us  so  well  in  this,  his  most  popular  work,  as  in  the  Poemes  bar- 
lares  and  in  some  of  his  miscellaneous  pieces,  a  good  many  of 
which,  however,  have  been  incorporated  with  the  later  editions  of 
Poemes  antiques.  There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  this  volume  which 
has  quite  the  vigour  and of  "  Le  llunoia"  and  "Le  massacre 
de  Mona,"  or  quite  the  poetical  charm  of  "  Requies."  But 
since  the  Indian  poems  of  the  volume  originally  published 
as  Poemes  et  poesies  were  incorporated  with  the  Po'cmes 
antiques,  these  latter  have  made  up  one  of  the  volumes 
which  no  one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  modern 
French  poetry  can  afford  to  neglect.  "Cunacepa"  has  always 
been  one  of  the  pieces  best  liked  by  the  poet's  special  devotees, 
while  of  the  strictly  classical  poems,  "  Pan,"  a  short  piece  in 
Alexandrine  couplets,  extending  to  twenty-four  dnes  only,  is  re- 
markable not  merely  for  the  masterly  way  in  which  the  separate 
parts  are  crowded  into  the  picture,  and  yet  not  overcrowded,  but 
also  because  it  is  a  typical  example  of  the  kind  of  poem  which 
has  been  most  affected  in  France  for  nearly  half  a  century — the 
■poem  in  which  a  picture  complete,  vivid,  and  carefully  worked  out 
in  parts,  is  presented  to  the  reader.  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  that 
this  confusion  of  the  two  arts  has  gone  somewhat  too  far  ;  but  still  it 
has  produced  sufficiently  good  work  to  make  typical  specimens  of  it 
interesting.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  the  scene  "  Ilypatie  et 
Cyrille  "  shows  not  a  little  dramatic  power  of  a  certain  kind — that 
is  to  say,  a  kind  to  be  judged  according  to  the  standard  of  Racine 
and  not  of  Shakspeare. 

The  same  "  Petite  bibliotheque,"  which  is  now  becoming  a 
"Grande  bibliotheque,"  at  least  as  far  as  the  number  of  its 
■volumes  goes,  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  fifteenth 
Tolume  of  M.  Francois  Victor  Hugo's  Shakspeare  (11)  and  by  the 
second  volume  of  M.  Aulard's  version  of  Leopardi  (12).  The 
former  contains  the  Tempest  and  the  Winter's  Talc.  The  latter  is 
occupied  for  about  eighty  pages  with  prose  versions  of  poems  ;  for 
the  rest,  with  translations  of  the  "moral  works'' — that  is  to  say, 
the  prose  tales,  dialogues,  and  other  miscellanea  in  which  the 
Italian  poet  poured  out  his  gall.  The  resemblance  between 
Certain  of  these  latter  and  Landor's  Imaginary  Conversations  is 
Striking,  and  indeed  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  any  reader. 

French  children  have,  as  a  rule,  been  very  fairly  off  for  books 
intended  for  their  special  consumption,  though  there  is  no 


(9)  Le  triptyche.    Par  Xavier  Aubryet.    Paris  :  Calmann-Levy. 

(10)  CEutres  de  Leconte  de  Lisle — Poemes  antiques.    Paris:  Lemerre. 

(11)  CEuvres  completes  de  Shakspeare.  Traduites  par  F.  V.  Hugo. 
Tome  isime.   Paris :  Lemerre. 

(ia)  Poesies  et  crucres  morales  de  Liopardi.  Par  F.  A.  Aulard.  Tome 
a  m  •   Paris :  Lemerre. 


Fronch  Lewis  Carroll.  Lcs  infortunes  de  Chou-chou  (13)  isj 
pleasant  little  story  of  a  young  woman  of  tender  years,  who  had  I 
too  great  tendency  (like  some  other  young  women  not  of  tends 
years)  to  cry  at  everything  without  rhyme  or  reason.  It  is  illustrated 
prettily  enough, butcannot  in  this  respect  compare  with  M.  Qirardia 
and  M.  Assollant's  books  for  boys,  especially  with  the  latter.  Gram 
pere  (14)  is,  like  all  its  author's  legends  of  schoolboy  life  in  tha 
provinces,  very  natural,  and  very  free  from  anything  that  is  ob* 
jectionable,  though  perhaps  an  English  boy  would  like  it  better, 
and  would  be  right  in  liking  it  better,  without  its  rather  unnecefl 
sary  codicil  in  which  the  hero  has  a  wife  chosen  for  him.  Bj 
great  good  luck  she  happons  to  be  the  ono  he  would  himself  hayl 
chosen  ;  but  this  is  an  accident.  M.  Assollant  is,  in  familial 
phrase,  a  cut  above  the  general  run  of  boys'  book-makers  ■ 
England,  and  Pendragon  (15)  has  style  and  literary  merit  as  well 
as  movement  and  colour.  The  hero  is  a  Gaulish  chief,  who  serv« 
in  the  armies  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  who,  of  course,  pel 
forms  wonders  mounted  on  a  terrific  steed,  which  is  repre-j 
sented  in  the  illustrations  after  a  fashion  calculated  to  cause  tfl 
pleasantest  alarm.  M.  Deslys  (16)  is  also  a  writer  of  no  small 
powers,  and  his  volume,  like  the  others  previously  mentioned,™ 
abundantly  illustrated.  It  contains  three  separate  tales  intended 
for  perhaps  rather  older  readers. 

(13)  Les  inforlunes    de    Chou-chou.     Par   Mine.    Colomb.  Paria'i 

Hachette. 

(14)  Grand-pirc.    Par  J.  Girardin.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(15)  Pendragon.    Par  A.  Assollant.    Paris:  Hachette. 

(16)  L'ami  francais.    Par  Ch.  Deslys.    Paris:  Hachette. 


Erratum. — For  "  Mrs.  Mary  Barker,"  in  our  last  week's  notim 
of  "  Some  Drawings  of  Ancient  Embroidery''  (Sotheran  and 

Co.),  read  "  Mrs.  Mary  Barber." 
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THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH— IRELAND. 

AS  the  material  points  of  the  Queen's  Speech  had 
been  communicated  to  the  daily  papers  a  day  or  two 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  public  curiosity  was 
concentrated  on  the  impending  debate,  or  rather  on  Mr. 
Gladstone's  explanation  of  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  any  of 
their  supporters  who  might  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
could  only  express  with  more  or  less  force  the  general  con- 
viction. It  will  be  admitted  that  the  two  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  satisfied  general  expectation  by  the  mode  in 
which  they  discharged  a  not  very  difficult  duty.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  proved  that  he  had  warned  the  country  and 
his  successors  of  the  impending  danger,  and  that  he  had 
proposed  not  only  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act, 
but,  if  necessary,  to  render  its  terms  more  stringent.  He 
was  answered  by  Air.  Gladstone's  assurance  that  Ireland 
had  never  been  so  prosperous  or  so  generally  contented  as  at 
the  date  of  the  change  of  Ministry.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  speech  was  still  more  effective ;  but  the  question 
between  the  two  parties  has  little  interest  or  importance. 
If  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  had  been  deficient 
in  foresight  and  in  firmness,  their  shortcomings  furnish  no 
excuse  for  any  neglect  of  duty  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. The  task  of  delivering  the  Ministerial  apology 
afforded  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
peculiar  genius.  He  had  to  master  two  inconsistent  pro- 
positions ;  and  no  orator  is  more  capable  of  tolerating  and 
reconciling  contradictions.  It  was  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  determination  to  provide  in  January  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  which  has  been  disturbed  since  Sep- 
tember or  October  without  official  interference.  If  ho  is 
right  now,  he  was  wrong  three  months  ago,  for  the 
-excuse  that  it  was  desirable  to  wait  till  public  opinion 
became  unanimous  is  but  a  transparent  evasion.  It 
was  little  to  the  purpose  to  cite  instances  in  which 
former  Governments  have  been  timid  and  dilatory.  Such 
precedents  furnish  warning  rather  than  example,  even 
when  they  are  not  disinterred  from  obsolete  records. 
Mr.  Gladstone  actually  thought  it  worth  while  to  quote 
a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Peel  in  1814,  when  he  was 
a  young  man  of  five-and-twenty,  lately  appointed  to 
his  first  subordinate  office.  If  it  were  worth  while  to 
investigate  the  circumstances,  no  surprise  would  be  caused 
by  the  discovery  that  Lord  Liverpool's  administration  of 
Irish  affairs  was  not  extraordinarily  prescient  or  vigorous. 

Mr.  Gladstone  laid  great  stress  on  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  bis  associates  as  an  experiment  by  which 
tho  efficiency  of  the  existing  law  might  bo  tested  boforc 
exceptional  measures  wcro  proposed.  It  might  have 
occurred  to  tho  ingenious  apologist  that  tho  prosecution 
has,  whether  it  ends  in  acquittal  or  conviction,  already  done 
its  best  and  its  worst.  The  verdict  of  tho  jury  can  in  no 
way  affect  th  o  nndonbtcd  fact  that  tho  Laud  Lcngno  has 
established  its  despotism  in  tho  greater  part  of  Ireland, 
and  that  ordinary  justice  is  entirely  suspended.  By  intro- 
ducing a  Coercion  Bill  while  tho  prosecution  is  still 
pending  the  Government  distinctly  admits  the  absence  of 
connexion  between  tho  measures  which  are  required  and 
tho  solitary  effort  which  has  boon  made  to  chock  or  punish 
one  form  of  crime.  The  wholcsalo  acquisition  by  tho  Irish 
populace  of  firearms,  largely  supplied,  it  is  said,  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  constituents,  could  not  possibly  bo  pre- 
vented or  discouraged  by  the  indictmont  of  Mr.  Paknei.l. 


The  great  majority  of  the  agents  of  the  Land  League  and 
of  other  agrarian  conspirators  have  no  concern  in  tho  trial, 
though  they  will  of  course  boast  of  a  triumph  if  the  jury 
should  be  intimidated.  It  was,  in  truth,  impossible  to 
devise  any  reason  for  the  delay  which  would  not  be  an 
argument  against  the  Coercion  Bill  itself.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  measure  is  to  take  precedence  of  other 
business,  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
prepared  with  some  scheme  for  repressing  the  obstruction 
which  has  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Parnell.  It  is  not 
undesirable  that  his  pugnacity  should  be  partially  diverted 
from  his  ordinary  opponents  to  the  enemies  of  free  Parlia- 
mentary debate.  In  any  feasible  plan  for  the  defeat  of 
efforts  to  obstruct  business  he  will  be  cordially  supported 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  House. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  will 
be  observed  with  curiosity  and  perhaps  with  amuse- 
ment. In  his  exposition  of  the  reasons  for  postponing 
coercion,  Mr.  Gladstone  omitted  to  mention  the  deci- 
sive cause,  which  was  the  successful  resistance  of  his 
Birmingham  colleague  to  the  policy  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Forstee.  When,  as 
it  is  believed,  the  Cabinet  was  hesitating,  Mr.  Bright 
propounded  the  marvellous  doctrine  that  force  was  no 
remedy  for  anarchy  caused  by  discontent.  Neither  Mr. 
Bright  nor  Mr.  Chamberlain  qualified  their  repudiation  of 
a  policy  of  coercion  by  any  reference  to  times  and  seasons  ; 
nor  did  they  pretend  to  rely  on  the  efficacy  of  the  State 
prosecution.  They  produced,  and  probably  intended  to 
produce,  the  impression  that  their  colleagues  must  choose 
between  license  to  Irish  crime  and  the  continuance  in 
office  of  the  extreme  Radical  section  of  tho  Ministry. 
It  was,  on  the  whole,  thought  better  to  givo  over 
Ireland  to  the  dominion  of  tho  Land  League  than 
to  lose  the  support  of  tho  great  democratic  orator  and 
of  tho  chief  manager  of  the  Birmingham  Election  Club. 
For  every  crime  which  might  have  been  prevented 
by  the  earlier  suspension  of  tho  Habeas  Corpus  and 
by  the  disarmament  of  the  disaffected  population,  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  aro  not  exclusively  respon- 
sible, because  their  colleagues  submitted  to  their  dictation. 
It  will  henceforth  bo  convenient  to  discontinue  as  far  as 
possible  the  retrospectivo  criticism  which  is  unavoidably 
suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  apology.  If  tho  Govern- 
ment will  at  last  do  its  duty,  it  ought  to  bo  supported, 
inasmuch  as  no  competitors  arc  ready  to  take  tho  place  of 
tho  present  Ministers.  Even  tho  conduct  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  may  bo  condoned  now  that  they 
have  practically  acknowledged  their  error. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  probably  well  advised  in  referring 
but  vaguely  and  slightlyto  tho  measure  which  ho  intends 
to  introduce  with  respect  to  tho  tenuro  of  land.  It  is  to 
be  founded  on  the  Act  of  1870,  which  ho  stiil  regards  with 
complacency,  though  ho  will  bo  compelled  to  retract  tho 
assurances  with  which  tho  measure  was  defended  at  tho 
time.  It  may  bo  collected  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  state- 
ment that  somo  legislative  control  over  tho  amount  of  rcnl 
is  to  bo  established,  and  that  tho  muchincry  by  which  Mr. 
Bkight's  ClauBcs  wero  to  be  worked  is  to  bo  rendered  more 
effective.  Tho  Report  of  tho  Irish  Land  Commission  in- 
cludes a  recommendation  of  tho  "  three  K'h  "  ;  but  it.  is  only 
signed  by  threo  Commissioners  out  of  five-  Lord  BlM* 
UOBjOOOHi  Baron  Down,  and  Mr.  Shaw  aro  at  iHHiio  with 
Mr.  Kavanagii  and  Tho  O'COMOnDoX.  Jt  is  but  ft  barren 
inquiry  whether  a  Land  Bill  ought  to  have  been  post- 
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poncd  until  the  Coercion  Bill  was  passed.  The  clioico 
necessarily  lay  with  the  Government,  and  Parliament 
and  tho  country  must  acquicsco  in  tho  decision.  It  is 
certainly  unfortunate  that  any  organic  legislation  which 
can  bo  defended  as  expedient  and  equitablo  should  ap- 
pear to  have  been  extorted  by  violence.  There  is  still  less 
reason  for  spontaneous  concessions  such  as  that  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  Speech.  Tho  proposal  of  County 
Boards  in  Ireland  seems  in  a  high  degree  injudicious. 
The  constitution  of  tho  Grand  Juries  is  in  some  respects 
anomalous  ;  but  their  powers  aro  limited,  and  there  is 
no  urgent  need  of  a  change  The  disaffected  part  of  the 
population  will  rightly  interpret  tho  measure  as  a  partial 
admission  of  tho  principle  of  Homo  Rule.  If  County 
Boards  aro  created,  it  is  inevitable,  in  conformity  with  tho 
precedents  of  modern  legislation,  that  they  should  be 
elected  by  numerous  and  poor  constituencies.  Although 
it  will  be  their  nominal  function  to  levy  and  administer 
rates,  it  is  certain  that  property  will  not  be  adequately  re- 
presented. At  tho  risk  of  arousing  prejudice,  it  may  be 
well  to  assert  that  nothing  is  at  present  likely  to  be  more 
injurious  to  Ireland  than  an  extension  of  elective  insti- 
tutions. Among  the  Irish  members  are  many  persons  of  a 
class  which  never  ought  to  enter  tho  walls  of  Parliament, 
and  even  their  less  discreditable  colleagues  have  no 
pretension  to  represent  tho  property  and  intelligence  of 
Ireland.  It  will  not  be  tho  worst  peculiarity  of  County 
Boards  elected  by  the  same  constituencies  that  they  will 
probably  perpctrato  the  grossest  jobbery.  It  is  certain 
that  they  will  bo  employed  by  agitators  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  especially  to  promote  the  disruption  of  which 
they  will  be  considered  an  instalment.  Even  if  the  measure 
had  been  more  expedient  in  substance,  it  is  at  the  present  ti  me 
wholly  inopportune.  If  the  Government  resolved  to  coun- 
tenance tho  claims  of  tho  revolutionary  faction  by  making 
a  change  in  land  tenure  the  condition  of  suppression  of 
disorder,  it  is  unnecessary  and  undesirable  to  coax  and 
wheedle  the  malcontents  by  irrelevant  concessions.  Tho 
powers  of  the  Grand  Juries  are  not  even  included  in  the 
current  list  of  popular  grievances.  The  county  Land 
Leagues  will  gladly  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  transform  themselves  into  County  Boards. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

"TVT  OTHING  could  have  been  more  modest  and  curt,  not 
-k-^l  to  say  bald,  than  those  parts  of  the  Queen's  Speech 
which  referred  to  other  than  Irish  matters.  The  Queen's 
i  elations  with  foreign  Powers  continue  to  be  friendly  and 
harmonious.  This  is  always  said,  unless  the  country  is  on 
the  eve  of  a  war.  What  is  the  real  extent  of  friendship 
and  the  exact  character  of  the  harmony  is  what  we  should 
like  to  know  ;  but  this  is  the  very  thing  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  disclose  in  a  short  and  formal  paragraph.  The 
main  qncstion  relating  to  the  frontier  between  Turkey 
and  Montenegro  has  been  settled.  This  is  true,  and  is 
no  more  or  less  than  the  truth.  The  main  question 
has  been  settled,  subsidiary  questions  have  not  been 
settled.  Criticism  is  studiously  deprecated  by  an  utter 
absence  of  glorification  in  the  result,  and  of  reference  to 
the  means  by  which  the  result  was  attained.  The  Powers 
arc  now  engaged  in  communications  which  have  in  view 
the  determination  of  the  frontier  between  Turkey  and 
Greece.  This  is  a  good,  bald,  dry  fact.  The  Powers  are 
indisputably  so  engaged,  but  whether  these  labours  are 
likely  to  lead  to  anything,  or  at  what  result  it  is  desirable 
they  should  arrive,  we  know  no  more  after  reading  the 
Queen's  Speech  than  before.  Some  unfulfilled  portions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  continue  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  Qceen  and  her  Government.  There  are  many  unfulfilled 
provisions  of  the  treaty,  and  if  they  are  all  occupying 
attention,  they  mu6t  be  making  a  heavy  demand  on  it. 
A  little  more  explicitness  is  shown  when  the  turn 
comes  of  the  Basutos  and  the  Boers.  Friendly  mediation 
is  proffered  between  the  natives  and  the  colonists  ;  and  it 
may  be  hoped  that  such  an  end  to  the  contest  may  be 
possible  and  effectual ;  but  from  a  technical  point  of  view 
it  is  strange  to  hear  of  a  Sovereign  mediating  between 
two  sets  of  her  subjects  as  if  she  was  mediating  between 
Chili  and  Peru.  The  Boers  by  their  precipitate  re- 
course to  arms  have  made  inevitable  a  postponement 
of  that  almost  complete  freedom  which  was  about  to 
be  bestowed  on  them.  Lastly,  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
has  been  brought  to  a  close,  and,  with  the  exception  of 


tho  Candahar  force,  all  tho  Queen's  troops  have  been  re- 
called within  the  Indian  frontier.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  retain  Candahar  permanently;  but 
tho  still  unsettled  state  of  the  country  and  tho  consequent 
difficulty  of  establishing  a  native  ruler  have  delayed  for  a 
time  tho  withdrawal  of  tho  army  from  that  position.  This 
tells  us,  indeed,  if  any  ono  can  have  supposed  it  doubtful, 
that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  Can- 
dahar a  part  of  the  territory  of  British  India.  But  it  leaves 
us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  when  Candaharwill.be  evacu- 
ated. Tho  country  is  said  to  be  still  unsettled,  and  there  is 
no  native  Government  to  which  Candahar  can  be  given 
over.  What  we  arc  to  do  with  Candahar  is,  therefore,  as 
uncertain  as  it  was  when  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  relieved 
it.  Tho  Queen  concluded1  this  part  of  her  speech  by  in- 
forming Parliament  that  further  correspondence  on  tho 
Military  Estimates  of  India  would  bo  laid  before  it ;  and  it 
needed  tho  subsequent  explanation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
understand  that  this  laconic  and  mysterious  phrase  meant 
that  tho  materials  now  existed  for  asking  a  decision  on  tho 
difficult  and  anxious  subject  of  the  proper  contribution  of 
England  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Tho  principle  on  which  the  Speech  was  framed  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  The  real  business  of  the  Parliament  is 
to  deal  with  Ireland.  It  is  Ireland  that  absorbs  the  at- 
tention which  is  conventionally  supposed  to  be  occupied 
with  the  constitution  of  Macedonia  or  the  woes  of  the 
Armenians.  It  was  Ireland,  and  Ireland  only,  as  to  which 
there  was  a  keen  anxiety  to  know  the  intentions  of  the 
Government.  Other  subjects  had  to  be  noticed,  but  they 
might  be  so  noticed  that  criticism  and  information  should 
alike  be  minimized.  They  had  to  appear  on  tho  scene, 
but  they  might  be  arranged  like  the  bodyguard  of  a 
prince,  which,  if  it  is  but  decently  and  simply  dressed, 
escapes  notice.  Some  criticism  was,  of  course,  un- 
avoidable. It  is  the  business  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  to  criticize  every  part  of  the  Queen's 
Speech,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  went  through  his  task  in 
one  House,  and  Sir  Stafford  Nortucote  in  the  other. 
The  choice  of  the  line  which  criticism  was  to  take  was, 
however,  limited.  There  was  the  criticism  that  there  was 
nothing  to  criticize,  that  nothing  had  been  told,  and  that 
by  an  exaggerated  reticence  the  Government  had  left 
Parliament  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  past,  the  present, 
and  tire  future.  This  was  the  line  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  adopted,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could  only  say  in  reply 
that  tho  supplement  to  the  Queen's  Speech  was  to 
be  found  in  a  recent  speech  of  Lord  Granville. 
The  real  reply  would  have  been  that  Parliament 
and  tho  Government  equally  wished  that  attention 
should  for  the  moment  be  exclusively  directed  to  Ireland. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  could  scarcely  be  satisfied  with 
this  sort  of  negative  comment,  and  6et  himself  to  attack 
the  general  pelicy  of  the  Government.  In  doing  this  he 
had  the  choice  of  two  lines.  He  might  have  shown  with 
great  effect  that  the  present  Government  has  stolen  the 
clothes  of  the  last  Government.  In  6pite  of  all  the  fiery 
denunciations  and  wild  assertions  of  the  Midlothian  cam- 
paign, Mr.  Gladstone  has  no  choice  but  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Government  is  hurrying  forward 
troops  to  sustain  the  authority  of  the  Queen  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  acquisition  of  which  was  described  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  as  a  piece  of  sheer  robbery.  Tho  lato 
Government  almost  immediately  before  its  fall  declared  that 
it  desired  no  accession  of  territory  in  Afghanistan,  bat  mast 
endeavour  to  find  some  trustworthy  native  to  take  over,  not 
only  Cabal,  but  Candahar.  This  is  in  almost  so  many  words- 
the  policy  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech.  Sir  Stafford- 
Nortucote  always  said  that  England  would  do  something 
to  help  India  in  the  cost  of  the  war,  but  could  never  decide 
how  much  ought  to  bo  done,  and  this  is  precisely  where 
the  Queen's  Speech  leaves  us.  Nothing,  it  might  easily, 
bo  made  to  appear,  could  be  a  greater  tribute  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late  Government 
than  the  curious  completeness  with  which  the  present 
Government  has  found  itself  obliged  to  walk  in  its 
steps.  But  from  a  party  point  of  view  there  was  a  most 
serious  objection  to  taking  this  line  of  criticism.  It 
would  have  given  the  Opposition  a  great  momentary 
triumph,  but  it  would  have  much  hampered  it  in  the 
future.  If  it  had  owned  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  its  own  policy,  how  coald  it  say  that  this  policy  j 
was  wrong  H  It  would  have  had  the  pleasure  of  patroniz-  \ 
ing  the  Government;  but  the  business  of  an  Opposition 
is  not  to  patronize,  but  to  attack.     Lord  Beaconsfield.  1 
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therefore,  boldly  adopted  an  exactly  contrary  line  ot 
criticism,  and  alleged  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  a  startling  and  an  unpatriotic  departure  from  the 
policy  of  its  predecessors.  The  facts  might  have  been 
thought  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.  But  it  was 
the  business  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  not  to  trouble  himself 
about  facts  so  much  as  to  get  his  party  into  a  position  for 
effective  attack.  He,  therefore,  made  the  Government  a 
present  of  a  character  for  boldness  and  originality,  but 
this  was  a  small  sacrifice  in  comparison  with  the  gain  of 
getting  a  clear  field  for  arguing  that  everything  the 
Government  may  do  or  has  done  is  wrong. 

Parliament  is  to  have  other  business  brought  before  it 
by  the  Government  when  the  main  Irish  Bills  are  disposed 
of;  but  the  Govei-nment  has  been  extremely  moderate  in 
carving  out  other  than  Irish  business.  Its  Bills  are  only 
Bills  which  it  could  not  help  bringing  in,  or  which  excite 
a  languid  and  a  local  interest.  Corporal  punishment  is 
to  be  abolished  in  the  army  and  navy.  This  is  merely 
a  fulfilment  of  what  was  announced  last  Session,  and 
it  is  the  only  measure  that  can  be  said  to  be  of  a 
party  character.  Every  other  measure  announced  would 
as  naturally  have  been  prepared  by  a  Conservative  as 
by  a  Liberal  Government.  A  Bankruptcy  Bill  is  a  simple 
necessity.  It  is  a  scandal  that  it  should  have  been  so 
long  postponed ;  and,  if  the  new  Bill  differs  from  that 
brought  in  by  Lord  Cairns,  it  will  differ  only  so  far  as 
further  discussion  and  more  experience  may  have  shown 
how  the  Bill  of  Lord  Cairns  can  be  advantageously  modi- 
fied. The  general  nature  of  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  by 
whichever  party  it  may  be  prepared,  is  now  clearly 
determined,  and  it  is  not  so  much  interesting  to  know 
that  a  Bankruptcy  Bill  is  to  be  prepared  as  to 
hear  that  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  It  will  give  scope  to  his  superabun- 
dant energy,  and  that  it  should  be  confided  to  him 
is  a  recognition  of  the  important  fact  that  a  Bankruptcy 
Bill  is  the  proper  affair  of  traders  rather  than  lawyers. 
The  difficulty  is  to  decide  bow  trade  can  best  be  carried 
on  rather  than  to  shape  clauses.  Two  little  Bills  follow 
■which  are  no  doubt  very  useful  and  necessary.  Something 
is  to  bo  done  to  regulate  floods,  and  something  more  to 
regulate  Scotch  charitable  endowments.  These  are 
measures  of  local  importance,  but  they  can  scarcely  excite 
any  party  feeling,  and  they  only  find  their  way  into  the 
Queen's  Speech  because  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find 
any  ineasnres  better  calculated  to  keep  the  end  of  the 
Speech  to  a  neutral  tone.  The  general  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  which  to  the  legitimate  discon- 
tent of  the  Opposition  was  evaded  last  Session  by  the 
device  of  a  Continuance  Bill,  is  this  year  to  occupy  a 
proper  share  of  tlie  attention  of  Parliament ;  and  recent 
disgraceful  disclosures,  which  have  equally  affected  both 
parties,  will  prompt  an  equal  ingenuity  on  both 
sides  to  devise  new  methods  of  stilling  or  bailing 
electoral  corraption.  When  the  Government  discloses 
the  contents  of  these  measures  there  will  bo  aburdant 
room  for  tho  expression  of  varieties  of  opinion  ;  but  there 
is  nothing  exciting  in  the  knowledge  that  these  arc  tho 
measures  an  to  which  tho  Government  will  take  the 
opinion  of  Parliament.  None  of  them  raises  a  burning 
question,  nnd  in  a  Session  which  will  sec  the  flaming  ques- 
tion of  Ireland  glare  so  fiercely,  it  is  prudent  to  keep 
down  everything  elso  to  tho  lowest  possible  lcvol  of  ex- 
citement. 


THE  REVOLT  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

rpiIE  alleged  moderation  of  the  insurgent  Govcramcnt 
J-  of  the  Transvaal  can  be  only  conventionally  supposed 
to  indicate  tho  probability  of  a  compromise.  Tho  leaders 
of  the  revolt  graciously  oner  to  receive  an  English  Consul 
at  Pretoria,  ami  even  to  tako  into  future  consideration 

some-  measnve  of  a  federative  character.  In  return,  they 
require  the  «  once.sHion  of  independence,  which  is  the  only 
issue  railed  by  tho  insurrection.  The  or/  one  of  tho  Eng- 
lish Government,  havo  not  thus  fur  r<  <  <n  miemlcd  absolute 
and  ilium  (luitt!  submission ;  and  the  Boors  hare  evidently 
determined  not  to  resume  their  allegiance  until  they  have 
tricM  their  wtmigt  h  in  the  field.  The_j  are  probably  aware 
pf  the  scant)  number  of  Imperial  troops  in  South  Africa, 
.and  the^   have  perhaps  not  anticipated  tho  immediate 


despatch  of  reinforcements.  The  unnecessary  hurry  in 
which  both  tho  late  and  the  present  Governments  with- 
drew the  troops  after  the  end  of  the  Zulu  war  has  pro- 
bably been  interpreted  as  a  proof  that  English  forces  were 
not  again  to  be  employed  in  South  Africa.  Many  unwise 
statements  to  that  effect  have  been  made  in  newspapers 
and  at  public  meetings,  and  it  was  not  unnaturally  sup- 
posed that  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  agreed  to  a  policy 
which  would  complete  their  practical  independence. 
During  the  Basuto  war  the  Cape  Government  has  asked 
for  no  aid  from  home ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  has 
been  no  officious  offer  of  support.  The  Transvaal  leaders 
have  apparently  satisfied  themselves  of  their  ability  to 
deal  with  the  only  forces  of  which  Sir  Geoege  Collev  can 
immediately  dispose.  Their  hopes  wriil  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  hitherto  unexplained  defeat  of  an  English 
detachment.  The  general  result  is  unfortunately  not 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  Mr.  Joubert's 
account  of  the  combat.  He  asserts  that,  on  the' refusal  of 
the  officer  in  command  to  suspend  his  march,  the  detach- 
ment, after  an  exchange  of  one  or  two  volleys,  capitulated 
in  a  few  minutes  to  an  inferior  force  of  raw  volunteers. 
The  statement  has  since  been  to  some  extent  authori- 
tatively contradicted.  It  appears  that  the  first  account 
of  the  slaughter  resulting  from  a  surprise  was  not  in- 
accurate. 

The  rumour  of  an  alliance  between  the  Boers  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  insurgents  in  the  Transvaal  is 
likely  to  be  well  founded.  Mr.  Brand,  President  of  the 
Free  State,  has  for  the  most  part  maintained  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Imperial  and  Colonial  Governments,  though 
during  his  visit  to  England  three  or  four  years  ago  he 
gave  no  encouragement  to  Lord  Carnarvon's  proposal  of 
federation.  During  the  Basuto  war  the  colonial  forces 
have  been  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  the  territory  of 
the  Free  State,  until  the  approach  of  the  outbreak  in  the 
Transvaal,  when  difficulties  were  for  the  first  time  raised 
by  some  of  the  local  authorities.  In  ordinary  times  the 
Dutch  of  the  Republic  probably  understand  that  the 
white  population  of  Sonth  Africa  has  a  common  interest 
in  repressing  the  pretensions  of  the  natives  to  indepen- 
dence. In  disarming  the  Basutos  the  Cape  Government 
was  incidentally  securing  the  neighbouring  Free  State 
from  the  possible  hostility  of  a  formidable  enemy.  Resi- 
dents in  the  country  may  perhaps  not  share  the  disappro- 
bation of  Mr.  SpriGG's  policy  which  has  been  expressed 
both  by  professed  philanthropists  and  by  official  politicians 
in  England.  The  earlier  disasters  of  the  conflict  had  ap- 
parently been  redeemed,  for  all  recent  accounts  concur  in 
representing  the  colonial  forces  as  generally  successful, 
especially  in  the  capture  of  largo  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle.  The  whole  conditions  of  the  struggle  may  be 
reversed  if  tho  Orange  Free  State  is  closed  to  the 
English  columns.  The  vast  and  thinly-inhabited  territory 
of  the  Republic  extends  along  tho  entire  length  of  the 
Basuto  country,  and  separates  it  from  tho  colony.  The 
rebellious  natives  would  be  quick  to  discern  the  difficulties 
of  their  adversaries;  and  they  would  also  perceive  that 
during  tho  continuance  of  tho  war  in  the  Transvaal  they 
have  little  to  apprehend  on  the  side  of  Natal.  That  a 
virtual  alliance  with  uncivilized  tribes  against  European 
supremacy  would  be  suicidal  is  no  security  against  its 
being  adopted  under  the  influence  of  passion  and  prejudice 
It  is  possible  that  the  Boers  of  the  Free  Stale  may  attempt 
to  distinguish  between  tho  interest  of  tho  Capo  Colony  in 
coercing  the  Basutos,  nnd  the  claim  of  tho  English  Go- 
vernment to  tho  sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal;  but  such 
an  attempt  would  certainly  fail.  Any  assistance  which 
may  bo  given  to  the  insurgents  will  effect  a  diversion  in 
fuvour  of  tho  Uusutos. 

In  less  scrupulous  times  a  Government  suddenly,  if  not 
treacherously,  attacked  by  rebellious  subjects,  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  use  all  tho  moans  which  could  be  disco- 
vered tor  checking  and  punishing  the  insurgents.  It  is 
believed  that  tho  Boors  bavo  long  before  their  declaration 
of  war  set  tho  exarnplo  of  resorting  to  native  assistance; 
but  the  Imperial  Government  cannot  ally  itself  with 
savages  against  civilized  opponents.  It  has,  in  hot, 
though  not  of  set,  purpose,  relieved  the  Boeri  oS  I  he  Irani* 
vaal  from  contingent  dangers  which  might  perhaps  have 
deterred  them  from  insurrection.  Si.<:uo»i,\i,  who  had 
brought  the  former  Itcpublic  to  tho  verge  of  destruction, 
and  Ch'l  i:\vavo,  who  had  repeatedly  announced  Ins  inlcn- 
lion  of  washing  bis  spears  in  the  blood  of  the  Boers,  Imvu 
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both  been  crashed  by  English  arms  since  tbo  date  of  tho 
annexation.  If  tho  two  potentates  still  threatened  tho 
frontier  of  tho  Transvaal,  the  English  protectorate  would 
have  been  endured,  even  if  it  had  not  been  cordially  liked. 
A  section  of  Dutch  politicians  at  tho  Capo  has  encouraged 
the  separatist  tendencies  which  could  not  fail  to  display 
themselves  in  tho  Transvaal.  One  of  tho  inconveniences 
of  popular  government  of  tho  modern  typo  is  tho  inevitable 
existence  of  an  Opposition  which  naturally  occupies  it- 
self in  thwarting  tho  policy  of  the  Government.  Tho 
mischief  is  aggravated  in  communities  where  there  are 
jealousies  of  race  as  well  as  party  dissensions.  Tlio 
well-advised  part  of  tho  Dutch  population  probably  wel- 
comed the  resumption  of  English  allegiance  by  a  com- 
munity of  their  own  blood  and  language.  Though 
federation  has  been  postponed,  tho  English  provinces  will 
inevitably  hereafter  form  some  kind  of  political  union, 
either  by  a  federal  constitution  or  by  tho  extension  of  the 
limits  of  tho  colony.  In  such  a  contingency  the  Dutch 
element  would  be  reinforced  by  tho  addition  to  tho  Cape 
of  the  wide  region  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  another  party  should  resent  the  annexation  of  a  Dutch 
province  which  had  for  some  years  enjoyed  independence. 
The  singularly  inopportune  time  and  manner  in  which  the 
union  was  effected  furnished  abundant  ground  for  adverse 
criticism  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  tho  sounder  view  seems, 
down  to  the  recent  rupture,  to  have  prevailed  at  the  Cape. 
The  subject  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  rarely  discussed  in 
the  colonial  Parliament;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  extra- 
ordinary popularity  was  in  no  degree  impaired  when,  as 
the  organ  of  the  Imperial  Government,  he  had  informed 
the  Transvaal  remonstrants  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
the  restoration  of  their  independence.  Mr.  Sprigg  and  his 
colleagues  may  justly  take  credit  to  themselves  for  the 
general  suspension  during  their  term  of  office  of  apparent 
antagonism  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch.  Sir  G. 
Colley's  judicious  language  will  tend  to  allay  any  tendency 
to  natural  jealousy  which  may  exist  among  the  Dutch  of 
the  colony.  He  shows  both  good  taste  and  sound  judg- 
ment in  warning  the  troops  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
contest  that  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  are  brave  men  of 
civilized  rank.  It  is  left  for  passionate  and  irresponsible 
declaimers  to  denounce  by  anticipation  as  cowards  the 
yet  unsubdued  descendants  of  one  of  the  bravest  nations 
of  the  world. 

It  is  well  that  the  concurrence  of  both  political  parties 
in  the  blunder  perpetrated  at  the  Transvaal  will  prevent 
recrimination,  or  at  least  render  it  innocuous.  Neither 
Lord  Kimderley  nor  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time  disap- 
proved of  the  annexation,  and  Lord  Kimberley's  former 
subordinate  at  the  Colonial  Office  publicly,  and  without 
remonstrance  from  his  superiors,  applauded  the  measure. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  afterwards  denounced  with  charac- 
teristic significance  the  forcible  substitution  of  monarchi- 
cal rule  for  Republican  institutions ;  and,  in  his  animosity 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  he  declared  that 
the  independence  of  tho  Transvaal  ought  to  be  restored  ; 
but  he  bad  estopped  himself  from  objecting  to  the  trans- 
action by  not  protesting  at  the  time,  and  he  afterwards 
repudiated  his  later  pledge  when  he  had  official  power 
to  redeem  it.  It  oddly  happens  that  almost  the 
only  member  of  Parliament  who  has  been  consistent 
in  denouncing  the  annexation  is  admitted  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Administration  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Transvaal  has  risen  in  insurrection.  It  is  possible  that 
tho  leaders  of  the  rebellion  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  promotion  of  their  most  conspicuous  advocate ;  but 
the  coincidence  of  the  appointment  with  the  outbreak  of 
war  was  probably  accidental;  and  it  would  have  been 
hard  on  Mr.  Courtney  to  bo  excluded  from  office  merely 
because  he  had  happened  almost  alone  to  take  the  correct 
view  of  an  important  political  question.  If  the  vacancy 
had  occurred  in  the  Colonial  Office  instead  of  the  Home 
Office,  it  would  not  have  been  convenient  to  appoint  a 
declared  opponent  of  tho  policy  to  which  the  Government 
is  committed.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Lord 
Kimberley  will  act  consistently  with  his  former  policy, 
and  his  intentions  will  be  vigorously  expounded  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Grant  Dcff. 


THE  RUSSIANS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

I^OR  persons  who  delight  to  exercise  their  powers  of 
political  and  military  divination,  there  is  probably  no 
subject  so  promising  at  the  present  time  as  tho  progress 
of  tho  expedition  which,  under  the  command  of  General 
Skoiseleff,  is  striving  to  vindicate  the  prestige  of  Russia, 
to  avengo  tho  defeat  of  Geok  Tope,  and  to  open  the  route 
to  Merv.  For  many  months  since,  and  even  before  the 
collapse  of  Lazareff's  attempt,  tho  sources  of  intelligence 
on  tho  subject  have  been  almost  wholly  Russian.  When 
the  Czar's  Generals  turned  away  correspondents  from 
their  camp,  one  only,  the  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
News,  persevered  in  the  attempt  to  tap  some  new  source 
of  information.  After  long  hanging  about  in  the  As- 
trabad  district,  this  Correspondent  journeyed  to  Tehe- 
ran, and  thenco  to  Meshed,  tho  chief  town  of  the  North- 
Western  frontier  district  of  Persia,  where,  with  not 
a  littlo  difficulty,  he  obtained  permission  to  try  his 
chance  among  the  robber  tribes  who  strike  equal  terror 
into  Russians  and  Persians.  From  Meshed  he  made  his 
way  to  Derguez  or  Dercgez,  tho  last  station  on  Turkish 
territory,  a  short  distance  only  from  Askabad,  the  capital 
of  the  Western  Turkoman  tribes,  and  a  somewhat  greator 
distance  from  the  guarded  hold  of  Geok  Tepe  itself. 
Further  than  this  he  does  not  seem  to  have  hitherto  suc- 
ceeded in  getting.  This  Correspondent,  however,  who  is 
not  actually  on  the  spot,  and  whose  messages  have  to  find 
their  way  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Meshed  and  Teheran,, 
is  absolutely  the  only  source  of  anything  like  first-hand  or 
rather  of  good  second-hand  information,  independent  of 
the  Russian  official  bulletins,  or  of  such  rumours  as  may 
leak  out  as  to  the  real  contents  of  the  telegrams  sent 
by  General  Skobeleff.  Of  these  the  first  are  almost 
entirely  untrustworthy ;  the  second,  for  the  most  part 
guesses,  come  either  from  St.  Petersburg  or  from  Vienna,  and 
require  to  be  taken  with  an  inordinate  number  of  grains  of 
salt.  It  is  only  by  putting  two  and  two  together,  and 
venturing  not  a  little  in  the  way  of  conjectural  interpreta- 
tion, that  anything  like  a  probable  account  of  what  is 
actually  going  on  can  be  made  up. 

One  thing  is  as  nearly  as  may  be  certain,  and  that  is  that 
in  Christmas  week  important  engagements  took  place ; 
and  it  is  also  very  nearly  certain  that  these  engagements 
resulted  in  loss  to  the  Russians,  perhaps  in  loss  not  very 
much  less  than  on  the  former  occasion  when  they  went 
down  before  the  fiery  onset  of  the  desert  cavalry.  Tho 
situation  had  been  known  to  be  growing  critical  for  some 
time.  General  Skobeleff  had  gradually  been  accumu- 
lating the  resources  upon  which  he  intended  principally 
to  rely  for  his  attack  on  the  Tekke  stronghold  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  very  large  number  of  guns  and  mitrailleuses,  an  arm 
in  which  he  was  certain  to  meet  with  little  oppo- 
sition in  kind,  and  which  might  be  thought  likely  to 
produce  especial  effect  on  undisciplined  foes,  defended 
only  by  mud  walls.  It  was  also  rumoured,  though 
this  rumour  rested  on  somewhat  slender  foundation,  thafc 
General  Kuropatkine  had  come  to  his  aid  with  a  consider- 
able Russian  force  from  Samarcand  and  the  Eastern 
Khanates.  This  latter  item  of  intelligence  was  extremely 
important  if  true,  for  hitherto  the  road  from  the  north 
and  east  to  the  Tekke  oases  had  been  considered  simply 
impassable.  A  single  caravan  track  is  marked  on  the 
map  from  Khiva  to  a  point  considerably  to  the  eastward 
of  any  that  the  Russians  have  yet  reached  ;  another  from 
Khiva  to  Merv;  others  again  from  the  course  of  the  Amu 
Darya  to  the  same  place.  But  these  latter,  passing  through 
the  territory  of  the  Merv  Tekkes — more  numerous,  war- 
like, and  hostile  than  the  Akkals  themselves — might  be 
considered  as  hopelessly  out  of  the  question,  and  any 
Russian  expedition  which,  starting  from  Charjui  or  else- 
where on  the  great  river,  should  reach  Geok  Tepe,  would 
have  made  its  way  by  a  practically  new  route.  General 
Kdropatkine's  arrival,  therefore,  at  least  in  any  force, 
seemed  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  certain  that  the  Tekkes  had  received  con- 
siderable reinforcements — certain  because  the  rumours  to 
that  effect  were  confirmed  independently  from  the  source 
already  alluded  to,  the  force  having  passed  close  to 
Deregez.  This  reinforcement  amounted,  it  was  said,  to 
eight  thousand  men  mounted  on  camels  and  asses,  and 
having  some  few  guns  with  them.  Whether  these  had  actu- 
ally joined  the  defenders  of  Geok  Tepe  or  not  at  the  time  of 
fighting  cannot  be  determined.  But  it  seems  that  on 
Christmas  Eve  an  engagement, and  no  6mall  one,  was  fought. 
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Putting  the  Russian  official  account  and  the  independent 
report  together,  it  seems  that  General  Skobeleff,  annoyed 
at  the  successful  attacks  of  the  Tekkes  on  his  communica- 
tions, ordered  either  a  regalar  attack  or  a  reconnaissance 
in  force,  that  he  was  stoutly  resisted,  that  he  had 
to  bring  up  reinforcements,  and  that  finally  he  had 
to  retreat  to  Bami.  Two  guns  are  said  to  have  been 
lost,  but  recovered  by  the  Russians  ;  and  the  same  semi- 
official source  declares  that  the  loss  of  the  Turcomans  from 
mitrailleuses  and  artillery  was  very  heavy,  while  the 
Russian  loss  was  a  doctor  wounded,  a  soldier  killed,  and 
three  men  wounded.  Now  here,  as  constantly  in  reference 
to  this  Central  Asian  matter,  the  Russians  have  shown 
themselves  unskilful  in  the  art  of  cooking  despatches. 
Seven  companies  of  infantry,  two  hundred  cavalry,  and 
artillery  to  match  are  not  usually  able  to  fight  for  four 
hours  with  twenty  thousand  men  who  show  daring  and 
persistence  (we  give  the  Russian  figures  and  phrases),  at 
the  cost  of  one  man  killed  and  four  wounded — among 
them  not  a  single  combatant  officer.  Nor  is  a  retreat, 
after  the  loss  (even  if  it  were  followed  by  recapture)  of 
guns,  usually  allowed  by  victorious  troops  in  vastly 
superior  numbers,  and  almost  wholly  mounted  men,  to 
take  place  on  such  terms.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  vague  Persian  report  subsequently  received  of  a 
Russian  loss  of  three  thousand  is  exaggerated  the  other 
way.  But  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  persuade  most 
people  that  the  invaders  have  not  suffered  another 
serious  repulse,  and  this  is,  it  seems,  the  apprehen- 
sion felt  in  St.  Petersburg.  This  apprehension  may  be 
unfounded,  but  the  Russian  Government  has  only  to  thank 
for  it  the  persistent  and  bungling  mendacity  of  those  who 
concoct  its  bulletins  in  this  Turcoman  matter. 

The  important  thing  for  Englishmen,  of  course,  is  not  so 
much  the  fact  of  this  particular  Russian  reverse,  but  the 
effect  that  it  is  likely  to  exercise  on  the  whole  plan  of  the 
Russian  expedition.  At  present  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  all  competent  observers  at  a  distance,  corroborated  by 
that  of  the  only  competent  observer  anywhere  near  the 
spot,  is  that  the  Czar's  advisers  are  bent  on  the  present 
conqnestand  annexation  of  the  Akkal  Tekkes,  to  be  followed, 
though  at  an  indefinite  period,  by  similar  action  in  respect 
to  Merv.  It  is  thought,  however,  that,  in  gratitude  to 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government,  and  as  a  considera- 
tion'for  value  received,  action  against  Merv  is  likely  to 
be  stayed.  But,  although  this  new  reverse,  if  it  be  a  fact, 
would  show  the  difficulties  which  await  the  Russians  in 
their  progress  eastward  from  the  Caspian,  the  Russian 
commanders  in  these  out-of-the-way  districts  are  not  wont 
to  be  discouraged  by  difficulties.  That  nothing  can  pre- 
vent them  in  the  long  ruu  from  getting  the  better,  unless 
Persia  took  up  a  resolute  attitude  of  unfriendly  neutrality, 
seems  certain,  and  that  Persia  is,  especially  in  existing 
circumstances,  extremely  unlikely  to  adopt  any  such 
attitude,  is  all  but  certain.  The  presence  of  tho  victor  of 
Maiwacd  nndisturbed  at  Herat,  and  the  announced  with- 
drawal from  Candahar,  may  be  said  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion. The  Persians  would  hardly  bo  sensible  men  if  they 
refused  to  wink  at  one  powerful  neighbour  suppressing 
a.  very  troublesome  set  of  other  neighbours,  the  refusal 
being  for  tho  sako  of  a  third  neighbour,  who  is  far  off, 
who  is  apparently  indifferent  about  the  matter,  and  who 
carries  her  indifference  so  far  that  she  docs  not  even 
care  to  avenge  her  own  wrongs  or  keep  her  own  conquests 
in  tho  same  part  of  the  world.  Bat,  in  reality,  tho  point 
of  importance  in  tho  late  intelligence  is  tho  truth  or  falsity 
of  the  arrival  of  General  KtHtOPATKlNE  in  the  Akkal  settle- 
ments from  tho  Amu  Darya.  That  arrival,  unless  it  was 
a  mero  exploring  party  that  accompanied  tho  General, 
would  settle  tho  question  as  to  tho  powor  of  Russian 
troops  to  traverse  easily,  and  with  comparative  rapidity, 
tho  belt  of  desert  which  separates  their  aotnal  central 
Asian  possessions  from  tho  Persian  and  Afghan  frontiers. 
Tho  confidence  of  thoso  who  bcliovo  in  tho  inaccessibility 
of  India  was,  or  onght  to  havo  been,  not  a  little  .shaken  by 
tho  easy  march  of  ATOUB  with  guns  and  troops  of  all  arms 
from  Herat  to  Candahar.  Tho  march  of  Khkopatkink,  if  it 
were  a  fact,  from  tho  Amu  Darya  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gook  Tcpo,  would  bo  an  additional  shock  of  the  Barrio  kind. 
Certain  partisans  of  the  "backward  "  policy  would  appear 
to  meet  this  by  a  sufficiently  original  argument — "  If  your 
"  frontiers  arc  too  accessible,  push  them  back."  As  an 
argument  pour  rirc  this  is  good  ;  for  any  other  purposo  it 
is  scarcely  worth  scrions  consideration.  Tho  absence  of 
confirmation  of  the  Klkoiatkine  march  and  tho  presence 


of  confirmation  of  Skobeleff's  defeat  would,  of  course,  be 
satisfactory  enough  in  their  way.  But  whether  they 
would  do  more  than  adjourn  the  day  of  the  Tekkes'  over- 
throw is  doubtful.  Even  putting  selfish  considerations 
apart,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid' regret  at  the  nselessness  of 
such  displays  of  valour  on  the  part  of  a  brave  people  borne 
down  by  the  sheer  brute  force  of  an  enormous  and  un- 
scrupulous Empire. 


THE  LAST  SPEECHES  OF  THE  RECESS. 

THE  speeches  delivered  on  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  close  a  definite  stage  of  political  contro- 
versy. The  issues  on  which  parties  are  divided  will  hence- 
forth be  more  clearly  defined,  and  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  judged  not  by  mere  conjecture,  but  in  refer- 
ence to  official  apologies  and  declarations.  During  the 
recess,  the  Government  has  derived  a  certain  advantage 
from  the  inability  of  friends  and  enemies  to  comprehend 
its  obstinate  inaction.  It  seemed  that  there  must  be  some 
reason  for  a  course  which  admitted  of  no  obvious  ex- 
planation. In  default  of  plausible  conjectui'es,  it  only 
remained  for  both  parties  to  coufine  themselves  to  obvious 
commonplaces.  Ministerial  speakers  at  all  hazards  ap- 
plauded the  determination  of  the  Government  to  abide  by 
the  law,  however  inoperative  it  might  prove,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  happened  to  exist  at  a  critical  moment.  It 
has  never  been  explained  why  a  certain  machinery  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  should  be  indefeasibly 
sacred,  even  when  it  has  ceased,  to  perform  the  function 
for  which  it  was  designed ;  but  partisans  have  a  natural 
pi'opeusity  to  satisfy  themselves  with  cant.  Their  leaders 
have  indulged  their  taste  with  contemptuous  indifference 
to  reason  and  to  plausibility.  Force,  according  to  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  not  the  proper  remedy 
for  discontent.  Other  purveyors  of  sophistry  quote  the 
hackneyed  and  misunderstood  assertion  of  Cavour,.  that 
any  man  can  govern  with  a  state  of  siege,  forfeiting  that 
in  the  meantime  Ireland  has  not  been  governed  at  all. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  at  a  meeting  a  few  days  ago  at 
Cockermouth  caricatured  the  language  of  faction  by 
attacking  the  late  Government  in  language  which  had  the 
fault  not  only  of  injustice  but  of  anachronism.  The 
dullest  Liberals,  notwithstanding  their  unwillingness  to 
admit  new  impressions,  must  be  tired  of  sweeping  denun- 
ciations of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  policy.  A  year  ago 
there  might  be  some  pleasure  in  hearing  that  the  Ministers 
of  the  day  were  guilty,  according  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
of  "  murder,  robbery,  false  witness,  and  stealing. "  Of 
lato  they  have  neither  murdered  nor  robbed,  nor  havo 
they  even  engaged  in  a  naval  demonstration. 

Remembering   at  last  that  even  a  Liberal  audience* 
is  likely  to  be  thinking  rather  of  the  Land  League  than  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  delinquencies,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
thought  fit  to  assert  that  "  tho  melancholy  state  of  Ireland 
"  is  very  much  due  to  the  proceedings  of  tho  late  Tory 
"  Government."    They  had  been  in  power  for  six  years, 
and  they  had  not  redressed  any  of  tho  crowning  wrongs 
of  Ireland.    As  the  crowning  wrongs,  if  they  mean  any- 
thing, consist  of  tho  tenure  of  land,  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  blame  tho  late  Government  for  not  reopening  tho  ques- 
tions which  they  found  freshly  settled  by  tho  Land  Act  of 
1870.  Their  predecessors  had  undertaken  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem, and  within  ten  years  it  was  too  soon  to  assume  that 
tho  experiment  had  been  fully  tiied.  It  is  true  that  the  lato 
Ministers  involved  thcmsolves  in  some  unnecessary  squabbleH 
with  tho  majority  of  Irish  members.    They  might  pru- 
dently havo  deprived  them  of  an  excuse  for  factious  oppo- 
sition by  assenting  to  slightly  mischievous  Bills  for  tho 
reduction  of  tho  Parliamentary  and  municipal  franchise 
The  ad  mission  to  the  sullrage  of  tho  lowest  rabblo  could 
not  alter  lor  the  worse  the  representation  which  includes 
tho  tradesmen  aud  adventurers  who  are  the  principal 
members  of  tho  Land  League.    On  tho  other  hand,  tho 
Home  Kulo  party  cared  but  little  for  the  rejection  ofthcu 
measures,  and  the  result  of  six  years  of  Tory  rule  wa<,  if 
Mr.  Glai-sTOM  may  bo  trusted,  a  condition  of*  loyalty  and 
content  which  had  never  before  been  known  in  Ireland. 
Tho  Government  was  not,  even  by  its  adversaries,  held 
responsible  for  tho  failure  of  crops  in  1879  ;  and  it  showed 
no  want  of  good  will  and  activity  in  providing  for  tho  con- 
sequent wants  of  tho  population.    The  digress  was  sub- 
siding  when   Mr.    Glads-one,  for   bis  own  purposes, 
discovered  the  existence  of  uuivcivial  peace  and  good  will. 
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It  was  at  the  moment  necessary  to  account  for  the  non- 
renewal of  the  Peaco  Preservation  Act,  which  could  not 
directly  have  been  allowed  to  expire,  if  there  had  been  the 
smallest  foundation  for  Sir  WlLVRlD  Lawson's  charges. 

Mr.  OOWKS  deals  with  political  questions  in  a  more 
serious  spirit  than  Sir  WlLnnn  Lawson  ;  and  his  in- 
dependence and  originality  of  thought  always  render  his 
speeches  worthy  of  attent ion.  A  great  part  of  an  address 
which  he  delivered  to  his  constituents  a  few  days  ago  was 
occupied  with  subjects  which  have  lately  fallen  into  the 
background.  Mr.  Cowen  condemned,  not  for  the  first 
time,  the  artificial  arrangements  by  which  the  Birming- 
ham League  suppresses  independence  and  withholds 
toleration.  To  a  politician  who,  though  a  zealous  de- 
mocrat, has  a  sincere  attachment  to  freedom,  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  factious  oligarchy  for  a  large  constituency 
justly  appears  to  be  a  gross  abuse  of  electoral  power.  Those 
inhabitants  01  Birmingham  and  its  confederated  towns 
who  decline  to  ally  themselves  with  the  dominant  party 
are  as  completely  disfranchised  both  for  local  and  Im- 
perial purposes  as  the  llouian  Catholics  of  two  centuries 
ago.  Mr.  Cowen,  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  was  strong 
and  popular  enough  to  defy  the  Newcastle  offshoot  from 
Birmingham  ;  and  consequently  the  Liberal  Association 
tendered  its  submission  to  a  resolute  antagonist.  He  now 
repeats  his  well-founded  objections  to  an  organization 
which  is  nevertheless  perhaps  a  necessary  result  of  a 
Avidely  extended  franchise.  A  similar  system  in  America 
has  been  found  irresistible.  In  England  the  Liberal  As- 
sociations have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  in  which  they 
will  bo  manipulated  for  purposes  of  corruption  by  pro- 
fessional managers.  The  actual  leaders  are  content  with 
the  assertion  of  their  own  political  supremacy,  and  with 
the  exclusion  of  their  adversaiies  from  all  share  in  the 
administration  of  the  revenues  to  which  they  contribute. 
The  abortivo  attack  on  Mr.  Cowen  was  provoked  by  his 
independent  action  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  In  his 
late  speech  he  called  attention  to  the  sudden  subsidence 
of  the  agitation  which  he  had  not  feared  to  encounter  at 
its  height. 

By  always  adhering  to  his  own  convictions,  Mr.  Cowen 
has  in  a  certain  sense  earned  the  right  to  be  sometimes  in 
the  wrong.  It  is  known  that  his  errors  are  not  the  result 
of  servile  deference  to  party  ;  yet  it  has  never  been  easy  to 
understand  his  tenderness  for  Irish  agitation,  and  even  for 
the  theory  of  Home  Rule.  In  his  late  speech  he  denounced 
"the  resort  to  theold,  vicious, and  ignoble  deviceof  coercion, 
"  the  nostrum,"  as  he  oddly  remarked,  "of  all  timid  political 
"  physicians  since  the  days  of  Draco."  It  had  not  been 
known  that  Dkaco  introduced  measures  for  extraordinary 
coercion  by  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus,  or  in  any 
other  form.  Draco's  vigorous  legislation  probably  required 
no  occasional  supplement  in  the  nature  of  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Acts.  The  practice  of  "  Boycotting,"  which  Mr.  Cowen 
describes  as  a  vast  system  of  exclusive  dealing,  is  not,  in 
his  judgnieut,  illegal,  if  not  supported  by  terror  or  con- 
spiracy. It  is  notorious  that  in  fact  the  system  depends 
exclusively  ou  terror,  inasmuch  as  those  who  refuse  to 
share  in  the  enforcement  of  social  excommunication  are 
in  every  instance  threatened  or  punished.  Mr.  Cowen  can- 
not even  in  this  instance  be  accused  of  subserviency  to 
the  Government  which,  as  he  had  reason  to  know  at  the 
time,  had  already  resolved  to  introduce  a  Coercion  Bill. 
One  charge  which  he  made  against  the  Ministers  was 
scarcely  just.  "  Except  the  Law  Officers  and  a  few 
"  courtiers,  there  was  not  an  Irishman  in  the  present 
K  Government."  A  short  time  ago  there  was  an  Irish 
Under-Secretary  in  the  person  of  Lord  Lansdowne  ;  but 
the  Government  cannot  appoint  Irish  commoners  to  office 
because  they  would  forfeit  their  seats.  Mr.  G lactone 
had  the  merit  of  defying  a  foolish  clamour  which  he  pro- 
bably anticipated  by  appointing  a  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
nobleman  to  a  high  Court  office.  Since  that  time,  Lord 
K  i.  NilAUE  has  been  driven  by  the  Land  League  from  Ireland, 
where  he  has  also  been  compelled  to  discontinue  improve- 
"inente  of  the  land  which  provided  remunerative  employ- 
ment for  the  labouring  population. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Cowen  should  have  indirectly 
countenanced  tlie  monstrous  doctrine  that  force  is  no 
remedy  for  disorder.  The  opposito  proposition  is  oppor- 
tunely illustrated  by  the  recent  experience  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  that  favoured  country  there  are  neither 
landlords  nor  English  intruders;  and  in  Schuylkill 
county  an  Irish  commuuitv  had  until  lately  for  fivc-and- 
Iwcnty  years  uninterruptedly  practised  home  rule  on  the 


principles  of  the  Land  League.  The  population  was 
organized  under  tho  title  of  the  Molly  Maguircs  which  had 
been  imported  from  the  mother- country.  Murder,  torture, 
mutilation  of  animals,  were  as  habitually  practised  as  in 
the  worst  parts  of  Connaught;  nor  was  innocence  or 
harmlessness  any  protection  to  peaceable  inhabitants,  if 
they  chanced  to  violate  tho  decrees  of  the  dominant  jury 
of  ruffians.  Tho  characteristic  combination  of  anarchy 
and  despotism  could  have  scarcely  been  attributed  even  by 
a  new-made  English  judge  to  the  impulsive  generosity 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  perverted  in  Ireland  by 
aristocratic  oppression.  The  truth  is  that  immunity  from 
punishment  ensures  the  continuance  of  crime,  when  it 
has  once  become  habitual.  Public  opinion  among  the 
miners  of  Schuylkill  was,  as  in  Mayo  or  Sligo,  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  ruffian  majority.  A  less  barbarous  popula- 
tion might  probably  be  tempted  in  similar  circumstances  to 
indulge  with  little  restraint  the  passions  of  cupidity,of  envy, 
and  revenge.  There  may  perhaps  have  been  Democratic  or 
Republican  leaders  who  completed  the  analogy  between 
the  Molly  Maguires  and  the  Land  League  by  encouraging 
crime  for  their  own  political  purposes  ;  but  in  most  parts 
of  the  United  States  the  real  majority  is  on  the  side  of 
order;  and  at  last  the  condition  of  Schuylkill  became  in- 
tolerable to  the  State  authorities.  Mr.  Gowen,  President 
of  the  Reading  Railroad,  not  only  refused  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  the  Irish  conspirators,  but  he  prosecuted  their 
ringleaders  with  so  much  vigour  and  success  that  twenty- 
three  offenders  were  hanged.  Since  that  time  peace  and 
the  supremacy  of  law  have  been  established  in  Schuylkill. 
A  less  stern  vindication  of  law  and  justice  would  have 
sufficed  three  months  ago  to  prevent  the  creation  of 
anarchy  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Cowen  will  probably  find  him- 
self on  this  point  in  a  small  minority.  Mr.  Chitty's  speech 
at  Oxford  probably  represents  tho  average  opinion  of 
Liberal  members ;  and  even  Mr.  Fawcett  protested  at 
Manchester  against  the  reckless  declarations  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  language  of  Conser- 
vative speakers,  especially  if  they  are  not  in  Parliament, 
has,  for  the  present,  less  practical  importance;  but  Mr. 
Lowtuer  has  removed  a  common  misapprehension  by 
publicly  stating  that,  as  Chief  Secretary,  he  was  charged 
by  the  Government  with  the  conduct  of  a  Bill  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act.  Mr.  Lowtheu's 
denunciation  of  any  interference  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland  seems  not  to  have  been  concerted  with 
the  leaders  of  his  party. 


EPPING  FOREST. 

QIR  THOMAS  NELSON  has  not  allowed  judgment 
in  the  Epping  Forest  case  to  go  by  default.  In  tho 
{Standard  ot  Tuesday  he  undertakes  to  answer  the  stric- 
tures to  which  his  advocacy  of  the  proposed  extension  of 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway  to  High  Beech  has  exposed 
him.  As  regards  some  of  these  comments  his  reply  is 
complete.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  controversies  should  ever 
be  conducted  in  the  spirit  which  has  apparently  animated 
certain  defenders  of  what  we  still  believe  to  be  the 
public  interest.  Suggestions  that  the  Conservators  are 
neglecting  their  duty  by  allowing  the  Forest  to  be  again 
absorbed  by  greedy  speculators,  or  that  the  explanation  of 
Sir  Tuomas  Nelson's  support  of  the  scheme  is  to  be  sought 
in  "  private  ends  rather  than  the  public  advantage,"  defeat 
their  own  purpose.  If  these  charges  were  true,  the  task 
of  those  who  seek  to  protect  the  Forest  against  the 
threatened  invasion  would  be  very  much  easier.  What 
makes  it  difficult  is  the  fact  that  the  motives  of  those  who 
support  the  projected  railway  and  of  those  who  oppose  it 
arc  at  bottom  identical.  The  latter  are  contending,  not 
against  the  subordination  of  public  interests  to  private, 
but  against  a  mistaken  theory  of  public  interests. 

SirTnoMAS  Nelson  says,  quite  truly,  that  Epping  Forest 
was  preferved  "  for  the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
"  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis."  From 
this  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  "  there  cannot  bo 
"  too  much  facility  given  for  getting  to  and  enjoy- 
"  ing  it."  This  is  true  or  false  according  to  the  senso 
in  which  the  word  "enjoying"  is  used.  We  contend 
that  the  enjoyment  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  is  the 
enjoyment  not  only  of  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as 
possible,  but  also  of  as  many  various  tastes  as  possible. 
If  the  four  million  inhabitants  of  London  could  be  polled, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  majority  of  them  would  say  that 
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the  best  -way  of  making  the  Forest  minister  to  their  enjoy-  - 
ment  would  be  to  lay  it  out  as  a  vast  garden,  with  walks 
and  drives  cut  through  it  in  all  directions,  and  seats  and 
refreshment-rooms  erected  at  short  intervals.  The  ob- 
jection to  this  method  of  dealing  with  the  Forest  is  that  it 
consults  the  pleasure  of  one  class  of  persons  only,  and  that, 
in  order  to  give  them  more  of  a  kind  of  enjoyment  which 
they  already  have  in  considerable  abundance,  the  pleasure 
of  other  classes  is  sacrificed.  Among  the  four  millions 
of  Londoners  for  whom  Sir  Thomas  Nelson  pleads,  there 
are  some  to  whom  such  a  treatment  of  the  Forest 
would  bo  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful.  They 
set  a  very  high  value  on  the  "  seclusion  and  solitude " 
which  parts  of  the  Forest  have  till  now  retained.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  a  case  of  rich  against  poor.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  poor  should  not  be  desirous  on 
their  rare  holidays  of  leaving  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
a  great  city  for  a  moment  behind  them.  In  every  class  of 
the  community  there  will  be  men  and  women  who  have 
the  tastes  of  the  naturalist,  of  the  artist,  even  of  the  poet, 
strongly  developed.  The  only  chance  they  have  of  gratify- 
ing these  tastes  is  an  occasional  day  spent  in  the  country, 
and  nowhere  can  such  a  day  be  had  so  easily  as  in 
Epping  Forest.  There,  if  they  do  not  mind  a  couple  of 
miles'  walk,  and  are  not  deterred  by  having  to  climb  a 
hill,  and  possibly  getting  their  feet  wet,  they  can  still  find 
a  country  which  is  in  a  great  measure  unspoiled.  When 
once  they  have  left  the  main  roads  behind  them,  there  is 
little  fear  of  their  being  interrupted  by  the  companions 
who  have  travelled  with  them  in  the  train,  and  who  have 
found  equally  congenial  pleasures  at  a  point  very  much 
nearer  to  the  railway  station.  To  these  last  the  best 
parts  of  the  Forest  are  still  inaccessible.  They  do  not 
care  to  wander  so  far  afield.  Sir  Thomas  Nelson  will  no 
doubt  object  that  ia  saying  this  we  have  reaily  conceded 
all  he  asks.  What  is  the  good  of  preserving  the  Forest 
for  the  public,  if  it  is  suffered  to  remain  inaccessible 
to  the  very  public  for  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served? The  answer  is  that  there  is  room  enough  in 
the  Forest  for  all,  and  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  deprive  the 
minority  of  a  pleasure  which  cannot  be  replaced  in  order 
to  give  the  majority  more  of  a  pleasure  of  which  they 
already  have  a  fair  store.  If  the  pleasures  of  the  minority 
and  those  of  the  majority  were  really  conflicting,  if  the 
minority  could  not  retain  the  solitude  and  seclusion  they 
now  command  in  the  Forest  without  depriving  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pleasures  which  are  involved  in  the  idea  of 
accessibility,  there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  said.  In 
dealing  with  public  property  the  interest  of  the  greater 
number  has  a  paramount  title  to  be  considered.  But, 
when  the  interest  of  the  greater  number  has  been  con- 
sidered, the  minority  may  put  in  their  claim.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  please  them  as  well  as  the  majority,  that  is  a  better 
arrangement  than  one  which  pleases  only  the  majority. 

As  regards  Epping  Forest,  the  wants  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
cursionist are  amply  supplied.  He  does  not  care  to  have 
seclusion  or  solitude ;  on  the  contrary,  he  prefers  the 
cheerfulness  and  company  which  remind  him  of  the 
"  Welsh  Harp  "  or  tho  Alexandra  Palace.  Indeed,  but  for 
tho  cost  of  admission,  ho  would  probably  prefer  to  go  to 
one  or  other  of  these  places;  tho  merit  of  Epping  Forest  in 
not  that  he  Bees  more  of  nature,  but  that  he  pays  less  for 
what  he  aces.  The  existing  lines  of  railway  give  him  all 
that  he  wants  in  the  way  of  access  to  the  Forest.  If  the 
new  lino  is  opened,  ho  will  do  no  more  at  the  station  at 
High  Beech  than  ho  already  does  at  the  stations  at 
Chingford  or  Longhton.  Ho  comes  for  a  day  in  the 
country;  but  his  theory  of  what  constitutes  a  day  in  the 
country  is  an  extremely  modest  one.  If  he  is  young,  his 
ideal  probably  includes  a  skittle-ground,  and  perhaps  a 
field  in  which  ho  can  play  cricket.  If  ho  is  old,  a  similar 
field  serves  for  his  children's  games,  and  gives  him  a 
space  in  which  ho  can  aanntcr  about  and  look  on.  If 
High  Beech  wen;  the  onlv  part,  of  the  Fore  t  wle-rn  th-  e 
(simple  enjoyments  could  bo  had,  tho  extension  of  the 
railway  thither  might  bo  a  very  proper  step.  But,  when 
High  Beech  is  added  to  the  list  of  places  within  raw:h  atf 
this  typo  of  visitor,  ho  will  have  gained  nothing ;  while 
tho  minority,  who  now  visit  it  for  other  objects,  will  have 
lost  all  that  mado  H'gh  Beech  specially  dclightf'nl.  Jwle  d 
Sir  Thomas  Nelson's  argument  might  bo  urged  with  equal 
force  ns  a  plea  for  filling  up  tho  Serpentine.  So  mueh 
of  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  as  is  now  covered 
with  water  is  inaccessible  to  tho  majority  of  visitors.  Only 
those  who  go  down  to  tho  stream  in  boats  can  thoroughly 


profit  by  it.  If  it  were  drained  and  filled  up  there  would 
be  a  large  additional  space  in  which  four  millions  of 
Londoners  could  stroll  aud  sit.  Sir  Thomas  Nelson  will 
be  at  no  loss  to  point  out  the  fallacy  in  this  argument. 
He  will  say  at  once  that  the  existence  of  the  Serpentine 
gives  a  distinct  and  specific  pleasure  to  the  boating- 
minority,  while  there  is  quite  enough  of  dry  land  to  give 
the  non-boating  majority  all  that  they  are  in  search  of. 
The  case  of  Epping-  Forest  supplies  an  exact  parallel. 
There  is  a  particular  part  of  the  Forest  which  now  yields  a 
distinct  and  specific  pleasure  to  the  few  who  frequent  it. 
Tho  object  of  extending  the  railway  to  High  Beech  is  to 
throw  open  this  particular  part  of  the  Forest  to  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  persons — not  to  share  the  pleasure 
of  the  few,  but  to  enjoy  a  pleasure  which  will  be  fatal  to 
that  of  the  few,  and  which  can  already  be  had  in  quite 
sufficient  abundance  elsewhere.  Sir  Thomas  Nelson's 
motives  in  advocating  this  measure  are  most  praiseworthy  ; 
but,  in  his  desire  to  increase  the  existing  facilities  for 
getting  to  the  Forest,  he  has  unintentionally  lost  sight  of 
the  object  for  which  these  facilities  exist.  Every  fresh 
road  or  railway  does  something  to  destroy  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  district  through  which  it  is  carried ;  and  when 
a  district  is  specially  reserved  to  the  public  on  account  of 
its  picturesqueness,  it  is  expedient,  so  soon  as  the  rational 
wants  of  that  public  have  been  satisfied,  that  no  more  roads 
or  railways  should  be  made. 


JEWS  AND  GERMANS. 

THE  coming  in  of  the  New  Tear  was  celebrated  at 
Berlin  in  a  way  new  and  peculiar,  but  no  doubt  very 
gratifying  to  a  large  majority  of  those  who  witnessed  it. 
The  great  anti-Semitic  movement,  as  it  is  the  fashion  to 
call  a  craze  for  bullying  the  Jews,  took  the  form  of  forcible 
measures  against  those  Jews  who,  at  a  time  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  general  festivity,  were  venturing  to  drink 
beer  in  places  of  public  resort.  That  Jews  should  pre- 
sume to  be  happy,  publicly  happy,  and  should  seek  happi- 
ness in  the  consumption  of  something  so  sacredly  German 
as  beer,  was  too  much  for  the  irritable  nerves  of  a 
number  of  fine  young  bloods  whom  tho  winter  vacation 
has  sent  home  from  the  Universities.  They  wrecked 
the  cafes,  and  drove  the  beer-drinking  Jews  out  of 
those  polluted  establishments.  The  Jews  were,  in  short, 
suddenly  "  Boycotted,"  and  told  that,  much  as  they 
might  long  for  beer,  no  beer  should  be  sold  them.  Aud, 
as  if  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  and  to  show  that  an- 
other Limerick  had  risen  on  the  banks  of  the  Spree,  we 
are  told  that  the  police  were  quite  powerless,  and  had  to 
fold  their  hands  and  look  on  helplessly  while  these 
outrages  were  perpetrated.  Nor  was  the  Executivo 
Government  in  the  least  shocked  by  what  had  happened. 
It  did  not  mind  its  police  being  powerless  or  harmless 
citizens  assaulted.  It  calmly  wrapped  itself  up  in  tho 
thought  that  this  was  all  part  of  the  anti-Semitic 
movement.  Meanwhilo  thoso  who  do  not  like  using 
their  fists  use  their  pens,  and  add  their  signatures 
to  a  gigantic  petition  to  Princo  Bismarck,  in  which 
he  will  bo  requested  to  do  something  very  strong, 
if  not  very  intelligible,  to  hurt  tho  Jews.  Oratory, 
of  course,  abounds ;  and  solemn  meetings  aro  held, 
in  which  unfailing  crowds  listen  to  expressions  of 
Gorman  hatred  and  expositions  of  Jewish  crime.  That 
.lows  in  sorno  countries  and  on  some  occasions  commit 
crimes  is  certain,  for  there  was  a  striking  number  of  Jew- 
ish names  in  tho  short  list  of  thoso  who  recently  tried  to 
murder  tho  C/\c.  It  may,  howevor,  bo  remarked  that 
thero  was  also  in  this  short  list  an  equally  striking  number 
of  German  nanu  s.  It  is  said  also,  although  tho  evideneo 
in  support  of  tho  allegation  for  tho  most  part  broko  down, 
that  (hiring  tho  mania  of  Gorman  prosperity  Jows  figured 
M  promoters  of  rotten  Companies.  Kven  if  thoy  did,  they 
had  shoals  bf  respectable  Germans  to  keep  thorn  compam  . 
Their  real  crime  is  that  of  having  money  and  of  having 
lent  it.  Their  debtors  hato  them  because  thoy  aro  their 
debtors.  Times  are  bad,  and  thoso  who  aro  struggling 
with  adversity  hato  thoso  who  want,  to  roulizo  their 
securities.  ' 

When  oneo  a  slumbering  dislike  to  the  .lows  as  Jews 
is  fanned  into  activity  by  such  a  cause  as  this,  many 
antipathies  combine  to  swell  tho  volume  of  hate.  Thoy 
nro  foreigners,  and  most,  nations  have  a  profound  aver- 
sion  to   foroigneis.      And    then    tiny    are    not  only 
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foreigners,  but  foreigners  organized  into  a  distinct  body 
or  clique,  and  organized  bodies  of  foreigners  are  apt 
to  bo  regarded  with  aversion  and  suspicion.  Some  of 
theso  cultivated  beorhouso  wreckers  may  probably  bavo 
undergone  a  suflicient  amount  of  the  softening  influences 
of  a  classical  education  to  remember  the  horror  with 
which  Imperial  Romo  regarded  the  formation  of  any 
queer  body  of  pcoplo  into  anything  liko  a  society. 
Then  the  Jews  who  havo  got  into  a  thriving  po- 
sition disarrange  German  society,  and  disarrange  it 
more  than  they  would  disarrange  tho  society  of  a 
more  advanced  country.  German  society  is  still  the 
society  of  those  who  belong  to  a  poor  and  numerous 
aristocracy,  and  of  those  who  are  excluded  from  it.  Such 
a  society  is  sure  to  dislike  and  resist  anything  Hko  purse- 
proud,  coarse,  or  vulgar  ostentation.  Somo  allowance, 
too,  must  bo  mado  for  tho  popular  disliko  of  tho  look 
of  the  Jews.  It  may  bo  a  prejudice,  but  to  the 
ordinary  European  their  appearance  is  not  attractive. 
Of  course  there  are  exceptions.  Thei'o  are  Jews  and 
Jewesses  who  are  handsome,  good,  and  modest  ;  but 
the  bulk  of  Jews  do  not  win  favour  in  tho  eyes 
of  E  uropcans.  Altogether,  therefore,  it  is  not  very 
wonderful  that  tho  Germans  should  feel  and  manifest 
some  dislike  of  the  Jews.  What  is  slightly  wonder- 
ful is  that  the  cultivated  and  liberal  part  of  tho  nation 
6hould  be  so  utterly  unable  to  check  this  outburst 
of  ill-feeling.  And,  what  is  still  more  wonderful,  is  that 
tin-  Government  should  not  do  something  to  stop  tho 
violence  to  which  tho  feeling  now  gives  rise.  That  the 
police  of  Berlin  should  have  to  stand  still  in  a  state  of 
bewildered  helplessness  while  property  is  wrecked  and 
persons  assaulted  under  their  eyes  might  have  been  thought 
to  be  a  precedent  on  which  Prince  Bismarck  would  not  have 
looked  with  complacency. 

It  is  said  that  Prince  Bismarck  and  other  members  of 
the  Government  have  communicated  with  the  Emperor  on 
the  subject  of  the  impulse  which  a  violent  Court  Preacher 
has  given  to  this  anti-Semitic  movement,  and  have  asked 
that  his  unseemly  license  of  tongue  should  be  checked. 
To  this  the  Emperor  is  stated  to  have  replied  that  the  Court 
Preacher  had  committed  no  political  offence,  and  that  if  he 
had  committed  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  it  was  for  the 
Ohurch  authorities  to  punish  him.  It  is  hardly  possible 
to  suppose  that  the  story  can  be  true  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  given.  When  Prince  Bismarck  remon- 
strates, he  is  not  apt  to  let  his  remonstrances  pass  un- 
heeded ;  and  the  Emperor  cannot  have  supposed  so 
totally  irrelevant  an  answer  would  have  been  good 
enough  for  any  one,  and  least  of  all  for  his  terrible  Chan- 
cellor. But  the  story  may  have  just  truth  enough  in  it 
to  indicate  that  this  anti-Semitic  movement  is  regarded, 
if  not  with  approval,  yet  with  much  equanimity  in  very 
high  quarters.  The  Emperor  could  do  much  to  dis- 
countenance it,  and  Prince  Bismarck  could  snuff  it  out  if 
he  breathed  on  it  the  faintest  breath  of  hearty  disap- 
proval. But  neither  the  Emperor  nor  the  Prince  have 
any  more  to  say  about  it  than  if  it  was  a  movement  that 
was  going  on  in  Italy  or  Spain.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
conjecture  how  this  can  happen.  The  Emperor  in  a  very 
strong  degree,  and  Prince  Bismarck  in  some  degree,  may 
share  the  feelings  of  the  German  aristocracy,  and  feel  that 
their  set  is  spoilt  by  the  intrusion  of  rich  Jews.  Then 
Prince  Bismarck  knows  that  Germans,  and  especially  small 
German  cultivators,  are  going  through  a  bad  time,  and 
may  both  pity  them  and  feel  some  anxiety  as  to  the  poli- 
tical consequences  of  their  distress.  He  has  had  recourse 
to  Protection  to  befriend  them,  and  both  he  and  they  have 
found  that  Protection  has  not  done  them  much  good.  But, 
if  the  Government  cannot  help  them,  the  small  Jew 
money-lenders  can  hurt  them ;  and  it  may  not  be  alto- 
gether inconvenient  that  popular  indignation  against  these 
humble  Shylocks  should  absorb  tho  attention  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  ponder  in  a  painful  manner  over  the  in- 
ability of  the  Government  to  make  good  the  promises  with 
which  the  introduction  of  Protection  was  accompanied. 
The  German  nature,  too,  must  sometimes  have  its  way, 
and  if  there  is  a  coarse  and  harsh  streak  iu  this  nature, 
Prince  Bismarck  may  think  that  it  cannot  always  be 
concealed,  and  that,  if  any  people  are  to  suffer  by  its  be- 
ing  revealed,  it  may  as  well  be  the  Jews  who  are  injured. 
The  great  aim  of  Prince  Bismarck's  life  is  to  strengthen 
and  direct  the  national  spirit,  so  that  a  new  Germany 
may  grow  out  of  it,  and  the  whole  basis  of  this  movement 
is  that  it  is  an  exaltation  of  all  that  is  specially  German 


and  a  degradation  of  all  that  is  specially  anti-German.  If 
it  has  no  other  merit,  this  movement  does  at  least  swallow 
up  particularism  in  an  absorbing  national  sentiment.  All 
that  can  bo  hoped  is  that  before  long  Prince  Bismarck, 
whatever  may  have  beon  his  reasons  for  letting  this  move- 
ment have  some  play,  will  come  to  tho  conclusion  that  he 
and  Germany  have  had  enough  of  it. 


CITIZEN  BLANQUI. 

THE  record  of  a  wasted  life  is  never  pleasant  reading, 
and  seldom  has  a  life  beon  more  wasted  than  that  of  tho 
veteran  revolutionist  who  was  buried  on  Wednesday.  It 
certainly  cannot  be  said  of  Blanqui  that  ho  hid  his  talent 
in  a  napkin.    He  could  do  seemingly  but  one  thing,  but 
that  one  thing  ho  was  always  doing.    Each  morning  he 
called  upon  his  faculties — soul,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  had 
none — to  awake  and  run  their  daily  course  of  conspiracy. 
Close  upon  half  his  life  was  actually  spent  in  prison  for 
political  offences,  and  the  larger  part  of  tho  rest  was 
passed  either  in  preparing  himself  for  a  fresh  sentence 
or  in  evading  a  sentence  already  passed.    His  political 
creed  seems  to  have  been  precisely  that  of  the  Russian 
Nihilists.    He  had  no  desire  to  build  up  new  institutions, 
and  not  impossibly  was  conscious  of  his  own  unfitness 
for  such  a  work.    But  he  held  that  the  time  for  build- 
ing up  had  not  yet  come.    The  only  instrument  he  cared 
to  wield  was  the  besom  of  destruction.     He  revolted  not 
against  this  government  or  that  one,  but  against  govern- 
ments generally.    Whether  he  thought  that  there  were 
degrees  of  wickedness  among  them  does  not  appear ;  what 
is  certain  is  that  he  held  every  one  of  them  to  be  too  bad 
to  be  suffered  to  live  a  moment  after  it  seemed  possible 
to  destroy  it.    He  fought  against  the  Monarchy  which 
the  Revolution  of  July  pulled  down,  and  against  the 
Monarchy  which  the  Revolution  of  July  set  up.  More 
than  half  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  he  was  in  prison,  and 
he  was  only  a  free  agent  for  about  three  months  of  the  Re- 
public of  1848.  The  Provisional  Government  was  founded 
in  February,  and  in  March  Blanqui  was  organizing  a 
demonstration  against  it.    He  repeated  the  experiment  in 
April,  and  by  May  he  had  qualified  himself  for  a  fresh 
imprisonment.     Ho  was  so   little  at  large   under  the 
Empire  that  be  had  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  conspir- 
ing against  it,  though  he  saved  his  reputation  by  being 
condemned  to  death  in  August  1870,  for  an  attempted 
seizure  of  arms.    He  liked  the  Government  of  National 
Defence  nO  better  than  those  which  had  gone  before  it, 
and  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
31st  of  October,  1870.    If  the  Commune  had  had  a  little 
more  success,  he  would  no  doubt  have  conspired  against 
that.  His  theory  was  that  all  institutions  being  bad,  right 
must  always  be  on  the  side  of  the  destroyer.    "  What 
"  exists,"  he  told  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  "  is 
"  so  bad  that  what  is  put  in  its  place  will  always  be  better." 
His  Nihilism  however  was  less  advanced  in  one  way  than  the 
Russian  form  of  the  same  views,  since  Blanqui  was  content 
with  the  ordinary  methods  of  dealing  with  the  institutions 
he  detested.     In  this  respect  he  was  a  commonplace 
conspirator.     His  attempts  to   upset    a  government 
always  took  tho  old-fashioned  shape  of  a  popular  rising. 

The  clemency  of  the  Republic  had  of  late  been  very 
injurious  to  his  popularity.  So  long  as  he  was  excluded 
from  the  Amnesty,  he  was  so  far  interesting  to  the  people 
of  Bordeaux  that  they  were  willing  to  return  him  as  their 
deputy.  His  election  was  annulled,  and  the  Government 
then  took  what  proved  to  be  effectual  means  to  save  them- 
selves from  having  to  annul  it  over  again.  They  pardoned 
him.  A  pardoned  conspirator  is  like  yesterday's  news- 
paper, and  so  the  electors  of  Bordeaux  thought.  Blanqui 
again  asked  their  votes,  but  this  time  he  was  defeated. 
His  last  enterprise  was  the  starting  of  a  newspaper ;  bnt 
even  in  Paris  there  are  certain  conditions  with  which 
a  newspaper  must  comply  if  it  is  to  be  prosperous. 
Ni  Dicu  ni  Maitre  had  tho  advantage  of  a  most  prepossess- 
ing title ;  but  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  public  which  it 
addressed  did  not  think  its  contents  equal  to  its  name,  since, 
from  being  a  daily,  it  has  lately  become  a  weekly,  paper. 
Under  the  Commune  M.  Blanqui  was  still  more  unlucky, 
for  the  paper  he  then  edited  came  to  an  end  altogether. 
Probably  the  gifts  of  writing  himself  and  of  finding  those 
who  could  write  were  alike  denied  him,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced principles  will  not  float  a  newspaper  if  they  are  not 
presented  in  a  way  that  takes  hold  of  the  reader.  Besides 
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this,  the  hoary  head  is  not  exactly  a  crown  of  glory 
•when  it  is  found  in  the  way  of  revolution.  The 
French  Commnnists  are  like  Oxford  undergraduates ; 
they  prefer  to  be  coached  by  a  man  who  is  himself 
fresh  from  the  schools.  Blanqui  came  at  last  to  be 
regarded  as  a  respectable  but  superannuated  professor — 
a  man  who  had  known  something  in  his  day,  but  had  been 
superseded  by  later  authorities. 

The  quiet  which  prevailed  at  his  funeral  will  probably 
be  used  as  an  argument  to  prove  that  the  extreme  party 
in  Paris  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  formidable.  Whether 
or  not  this  is  a  correct  view  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say, 
but  it  is  not  evident  how  such  a  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
from  the  proceedings  of  Wednesday.  Funerals  are  ordi- 
narily seized  upon  as  occasions  for  political  demonstrations 
when  the  Government  is  too  firmly  seated  to  be  attacked  in 
any  more  practical  way.  When  it  is  not  safe  to  make  a  poli- 
tical speech,  it  may  be  expedient  to  organize  a  huge  procession 
by  way  of  showing  how  many  people  there  are  who  would 
have  something  to  say  if  they  were  only  free  to  say  it.  At 
present  the  Paris  Communists  are  under  no  such  restraint. 
They  have  abundance  of  occasions  on  which  to  tell  the 
Government  what  they  think  of  it,  and  they  were  con- 
sequently under  no  special  inducement  to  march  through 
the  streets  in  the  rear  of  Blaxqdi's  coffin.  It  was  noticed 
that  many  of  those  who  did  attend  the  funeral  were  old 
men ;  and  it  may  be  inferred  that  such  homage  as  was 
paid  to  Blanqui's  memory  came  rather  from  his  own  con- 
temporaries than  from  that  younger  generation  which 
makes  the  stuff  of  every  revolution.  Further  than  this, 
when  the  Government  takes  credit  for  the  success  with 
which  the  Communists  are  kept  down,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  inquire  in  what  sense  the  term  is  employed.  Certainly 
there  are  no  overt  attempts  at  insurrection ;  and  so 
far  the  Government  can  point  to  facts  as  constituting 
a  tribute  to  its  merits.  But  then  it  is  impossible  to  give 
unreserved  praise  to  an  Executive  for  the  resolution  which 
it  has  displayed  in  not  doing  what  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  lor  it  to  do.  If  we  pass  from  action  to  speech, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Communists  have  been  sup- 
pressed. We  give  no  opinion  on  the  question  whether  it 
would  have  been  wise  or  unwise  to  silence  them.  All  that 
calls  for  notice  is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  silenced. 
The  speeches  at  Blanqui's  grave  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
made  up  of  praises  of  the  Commune  and  predictions  of  its 
restoration  ;  and  this  is  equally  the  staple  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  political  oratory  which  now  delights  the  Parisian 
■workman.  It  may,  we  repeat,  be  quite  prudent  in  the 
Government  to  treat  these  utterances  with  contempt,  but 
to  treat  with  contempt  is  orfe  thing  and  to  suppress 
is  another,  and  the  terms  ought  not  to  be  inter- 
changed at  pleasure.  The  policy  of  the  Republic  ever 
since  the  Amnesty  has  been  to  let  the  Commune  alone ; 
but,  whatever  other  advantages  may  attend  upon  this 
policy,  there  seems  no  reason  for  crediting  it  with 
having  made  Communism  harmless.  The  passions  which 
prompted  the  worst  outrages  of  Alay  1 87 1  aro  as  violent 
as  ever,  and  only  want  a  favourable  conjunction  of 
circumstances  to  burst  out  with  all  their  old  fierce- 
ness. No  dispi oof  of  this  conviction  is  furnished  by  the 
comparatively  small  attendance  at  BLANQDl's  funeral.  The 
Communists  are  too  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
strength  to  be  under  any  obligation  to  waste  shoe-leather 
in  a  journey  to  a  cemetery.  Some  years  ago  such  a 
demonstration  might  have  .seemed  to  them  necessary, 
because  their  very  existence  was  then  disputed.  To-day 
nobody  doubts:  that  they  exist  ;  the  only  question  is,  to 
what  use  their  existence  is  likely  to  bo  turned.  They  arc 
nataially  not  anxious  to  enlighten  the  Government  pre- 
maturely on  this  point,  and,  evt  11  if  they  were,  they  would 
p.obably  ni,u  home  other  means  of  doing  so  than  taking 
part  in  a  purposeless  procession. 


TIIF.  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT, 

IF  any  one  WM  inclined  to  build  any  very  great  expecta- 
tions upon  the  Employers'  Liability  Act.,  which  oame 

into  operation  lust,  Saturday,  he  iinirtt  by  this  timo  have 
had  Ins  hopes  considerably  dashed.  Tho  Act  was  not 
designed  for  it  millennium,  and  it  in  evidently  not  calculated 
to  bring  about  one.  The  best,  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that 
it  puts  the  lnw  ■  u  tho  right  side  ol  the  hedge.  Formerly 
the  presumption  was  aguinst  a  Workman  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  his  master's  agent ;  now  tho  presumption  is 


in  his  favour.  Formerly  the  plea  of  common  employment 
was  stretched  so  as  to  cover  cases  which  had  only  been 
brought  under  it  by  an  extreme  exercise  of  judicial  in- 
genuity ;  now  the  phrase  is  given  its  natural  and  proper 
meaning,  and  is  made  to  cover  only  those  cases  in  which 
the  workmen  concerned  are  really  on  an  equality  with 
one  another,  and  the  man  who  has  been  injured  was 
in  no  way  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  man 
who  has  injured  him.  No  doubt  the  working  classes 
wanted  much  more  than  this.  They  wanted  to  have 
employers  made  liable  for  acts  which  were  in  no  way 
within  their  control  as  well  as  for  acts  which  were  within 
their  control,  and  they  would  probably  have  liked — 
though  upon  this  point  the  evidence  is  less  clear — to  have 
been  prevented  from  contracting  themselves  out  of  the 
Act.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  demands,  the  injustice 
to  the  employer  was  so  patent  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  Parliament  to  grant  it.  As  regards  the  second,  it 
would  have  been  a  very  doubtful  advantage  to  the  work- 
man to  have  deprived  him  of  the  right  to  make  with  his 
employer  the  agreement  that  it  suits  them  both  to 
make.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  will  be  a  good 
number  of  cases  in  which,  from  individual  or  trade  cir- 
cumstances, the  master  will  be  able  to  make  the  Act 
something  very  like  a  piece  of  waste  paper.  But  in 
dealing  with  grown  men  the  legislator  is  always  con- 
fronted by  this  difficulty.  If  he  provides  for  tho  ex- 
ceptions in  which  freedom  of  contract  is  only  nominal, 
and  virtually  frames  the  agreement  himself,  he  does  mis- 
chief in  perhaps  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  in  which  the 
men  are  able,  either  by  their  own  strength  or  by  the 
liberality  of  their  employers,  to  make  a  much  better  con- 
tract for  themselves  than  the  legislator  could  have  made 
for  them.  The  case  of  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway 
Company,  to  which  we  referred  the  other  day,  was  one  of  this 
latter  kind.  The  terms  offered  by  the  employer  were  really 
better  than  those  which  the  law  would  have  given  the  men, 
supposing  that  they  had  remained  under  the  Act.  It  would 
have  been  hard  on  the  workmen  if  the  law  had  refused  to 
recognize  the  agreement  thus  freely  entered  into,  and  had 
insisted  on  making  a  less  advantageous  agreement  for 
them.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  business  of  the 
law  is  to  look  after  the  weak,  and  that  in  consulting  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  employed  by  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway  Company,  it  was  in  effect  looking  after  the 
strong.  But  if  the  law  puts  strong  and  weak  on  a  level,  how 
are  the  weak  to  become  strong  ?  A  measure  such  as  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  is  really  an  intimation  to  work- 
ing-men that  they  are  able  to  do  better  things  for  them- 
selves than  the  law  can  hope  to  do  for  them.  Its  provisions 
are  simply  designed  to  meet  cases  in  which,  from  this  or 
that  cause,  working-men  are  not  able  to  do  better,  or  even 
so  good,  things  for  themselves.  Tho  ideal  arrangement  is 
one  such  as  the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company 
has  made.  Where  that  is  entered  into  tho  law  gladly 
withdraws  from  the  held.  But  what,  it  may  bo  asked,  is 
to  be  done  with  cases  in  which  the  workmen  are  so  power- 
less as  to  be  obliged  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act 
without  receiving  any  corresponding  benefits  in  return? 
When  an  employer  oilers  to  make  a  liberal  contribution 
towards  his  workmen's  insurance  fund  there  may  bo  a 
positive  gain  to  tho  men  in  foregoing  tho  rights  which 
they  can  claim  under  tho  Act.  But  when  an  employer 
neither  makes  nor  promises  any  such  contribution,  and 
still  insists  on  tho  men  contracting  themselves  out  of  tho 
Act,  is  not  this  a  case  in  which  the  law  ought  to  interfere  P 
What  is  the  good  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  can  bo 
made  of  no  effect  by  a  mere  verbal  intimation  from  an 
employer  to  his  men  that,  if  they  choose  to  go  on  work- 
ing lor  him,  it  must  bo  011  tho  understanding  that  they 
waive  any  compensation  which  the  Act  gives  them  P  Tho 
only  answer  that  can  bo  given  to  this  question  is  that 
Parliament  has  to  deal  with  the  working  classes  as  a 
whole,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  seem  quite  able 
to  protect  themselves,  and  t  hat  in  tho  exceptional  cases  if,  is 
vi try  donbtfal  whether  it  would  bo  possible  to  give  them 
efficient  protection.  Where  tho  master  from  any  causo  is 
si  l  ong  and  the  workmen  weak,  no  Act  of  Parliament  can  do 
much  to  alter  tho  relative  position  of  tho  two.  If  legal 
ingennity  failed  to  invent  some  method  of  escape  from  tho 
liabilities  of  the  Act,  tho  employer,  if  ho  were  so  minded, 
would  probably  liml  a  way  of  holding  himself  harmless. 
Ho  wonld  lower  wages,  or  lengthen  hours,  or  devise  some 
other  expedient  by  which  to  recoup  him. .elf  for  the  ad- 
ditional payments  he  might  conceivably  have  to  make.  A 
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■wise  employer  will  not  have  recourse  to  these  methods 
becauso  ho  will  know  that  only  an  inferior  type  of  work- 
man will  conform  to  them.  A  steady  workman  will  not 
assent  to  their  nse,  because  ho  knows  that  ho  can  get  em- 
ployment from  less  hard  masters.  But  where  employers 
aro  short-sighted  and  workmen  irregular  or  incompetent, 
it  is  hard,  to  seo  how  the  law  can  interfere  It  would  be  a 
very  paternal  Government  indeed  that  undertook  to  mako 
employment  under  a  bad  master  as  satisfactory  as  employ- 
ment under  a  good  one. 

The  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  working-men  upon 
this  subject  is  that,  when  they  are  invited  to  contract  them- 
solves  out  of  the  Act,  they  should  consider  very  carefully  the 
nature  of  the  benefits  held  out  to  them  by  way  of  induce- 
ment to  consent.  As  the  Act  was  passed  to  give  workmen 
additional  security  against  negligence,  it  seems  only  reason- 
able that  employers  should  increase  their  contributions 
to  the  men's  insurance  fund  if  these  are  to  take  the  place 
of  tho  statutory  compensations.  The  Act  has  increased 
their  liabilities,  and  it  will  usually  be  a  mistake  if  they 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  Act  without  making  any 
alternative  provision  for  taking  these  liabilities  upon  them- 
selves. At  least,  if  they  do,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  their 
workmen  think  themselves  hardly  dealt  with,  and  if  this 
feeling  leads  them  to  agitate  for  more  stringent  legislation 
in  the  future.  If  no  such  offer  is  made  on  tho  part  of  the 
employers,  the  best  course  that  the  workmen  can  take  is 
to  wait  and  see  what  the  Act  will  do  for  them.  If  the  con- 
tribution offered  by  the  masters  comes  anywhere  near  to 
the  compensation  which  the  statute  would  give  them,  it  will 
probably  beprudent  forthemtoacceptit.  The  chances  of  liti- 
gation and  the  risk  of  consequent  ill-feeling  between  masters 
and  men  will  thus  be  avoided.  In  calculating  the  relative 
advantages  of  compensation  under  the  Act  and  compensa- 
tion from  an  insurance  fund,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  in  the  one  case  compensation  is  only  paid  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  tho  persons  defined  in 
the  Act,  whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  paid  whether  the  in- 
jury be  1he  result  of  accident  or  negligence,  and  whether 
the  negligence  bo  the  negligence  of  persons  defined  in  tho 
Act  or  of  any  one  else.  The  strength  of  a  man's  motive  for 
contracting  himself  out  of  the  Act  will  consequently  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  particular  conditions  of  each  em- 
ployment. Where  the  organization  of  a  workshop  is  hier- 
archical— where,  that  is  to  say,  the  men  are  broken  up 
into  a  number  of  grc-ups  of  two  and  three  each,  under  the 
orders  of  a  workman  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  them- 
selves— many  more  men  will  be  able  to  claim  compen- 
sation in  the  event  of  being  injured  than -in  a  work- 
shop in  which  the  men  are  so  many  units  under  the 
command  of  a  single  foreman.  It  has  already  been  dis- 
covered that,  even  if  the  men  refuse  to  accept  the  offer 
of  their  employers,  and  are  at  the  same  time  strong  enough 
to  refuse  to  contract  themselves  out  of  tho  Act,  the 
employers  have  another  alternative  open  to  them.  They 
can  set  up  mutual  insurance  Societies  which  shall  guarantee 
them  against  loss  in  the  event  of  their  having  to  pay  com- 
pensation. It  will,  beyond  doubt,  be  wise  for  every 
employer  who  is  unwilling  to  remain  subject  to  the  Act  to 
protect  himself  in  this  way  rather  than  compel  his  work- 
men, supposing  that  he  has  accidentally  the  power  to  do 
so,  to  forego  tho  benefits  of  the  statute  without  receiving 
anything  in  return.  Now  that  Parliament  has  recognized 
the  responsibility  of  employers  for  injuries  caused  to 
their  workmen  by  the  negligence  of  their  agents,  a  mere 
repudiation  of  this  responsibility  will  be  regarded  by  the 
men  as  a  defiance  of  the  law — successful  indeed  for  the 
moment,  but  to  be  more  effectually  prevented  by  and  by. 
This  is  not  an  impression  which  it  is  desirable,  in  a 
democratic  community,  to  leave  on  the  minds  of  the  work- 
ing cIucsls. 


WIN  IT.  R  \Y  I L  l)F O  W  LI  N'G. 

Til  E  poklen  days  of  sportsmen  of  modest  means  are  gone  never 
to  return. .  In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  in  the  time  of 
single  barrels  and  flint  locks,  a  man  could  always  find  fair  shoot- 
ing if  he  cared  to  go  far  enough  for  it.  North-country  squires 
and  Scotch  lairds  had  any  extent  of  "  hill r'  which  they  could 
not  possibly  shoot  over  in  person  before  the  grouse  had  packed. 
Highland  hospitality  was  proverbial,  though  perhaps  there  was 
some  dash  of  selfishness  in  it.  The  occupant  of  a  lonely  residence 
in  the  moors  was  but  too  glad  to  welcome  an  intelligent  stranger, 
who  came  with  any  kind  of  introduction,  if  he  had  pleasant 
manners  and  was  a  jovial  companion.    The  keeper  of  any  respect- 


able iun  or  "  change-house  "  could  easily  obtain  "  liberty  "  from 
his  landlord  for  any  gentleman  who  chanced  to  bo  sojourning 
within  his  gates.  So  Mrs.  Meg  Dodds  of  the  Cleikum  Inn  ob- 
tained leave  from  old  Mr.  Mowbray  of  St.  Iionan's  for  Francis 
Tyrrel  and  his  brother  to  .sport  over  the  St.  Itonan  moors.  Even 
the  red  deer  were  not  very  sharply  looked  after ;  and  without  any 
formal  permission  from  a  proprietor,  it  was  quite  possible  to  in- 
dulge in  a  "  quiet  stalk  "  by  coming  to  an  understanding  with  some 
poacher  of  the  district.  And  the  lives  of  these  hill  poachers,  by 
the  way,  wore  another  illustration  of  habits  that  are  almost  ex- 
ploded. These  men  were  the  very  reverse  of  the  bloodthirsty 
collier  who  goes  about  in  a  gang  with  blackened  face,  netting  the 
coverts  wholesale  as  matter  of  business ;  or  of  the  rascally 
loafer  about  the  village  public-house  who  snares  the  hares  and 
shoots  the  pheasants  in  the  trees.  They  were  manly  fellows  who 
scorned  anything  but  fair  sport;  who,  by  the  help  of  the  more 
legitimate  pursuits  they  avowed,  kept  a  comfortable  roof  over  the 
heads  of  their  households  ;  and  who,  though  notoriously  addicted 
to  the  infringement  of  the  Game-laws,  had  the  respect  neverthe- 
less of  both  landlords  and  keepers.  As  for  the  kindred  sport  of 
rod-fishing,  its  devotees  were  even  more  highly  favoured.  To 
the  north  of  the  Border  rivers,  at  all  events,  there  was  hardly  any 
restriction  anywhere  on  trout-fishing  ;  the  salmon  in  the  Highland 
streams  filled  the  pools  in  such  excessive  abundance  that  the 
wayfarer  was  made  welcome  to  try  his  luck;  while  even  in  the 
choicest  water  in  Tweed  or  Tay,  it  was  but  a  question  of  some 
shillings  for  a  boat  and  boatman.  Everybody  knows  how  all  that 
has  been  changed.  It  is  only  the  pet  children  of  fortune  who  can 
afford  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  forest,  moor,  or  famous  salmon 
water ;  and  even  the  practice  of  extending  sporting  hospitality 
to  those  who  have  the  strongest  moral  claims  upon  it  has  been 
very  perceptibly  on  the  decline.  Gentlemen  drive  their  grouse 
moors  after  the  beginning  of  the  season,  as  they  walk  their 
stubble  and  shoot  their  coverts,  on  well-understood  principles 
of  reciprocity.  A  man  is  invited  to  a  drive  or  a  battue 
to-day,  because  he  can  send  an  answering  invitation  to-mor- 
row; or  crack  shots  are  retained  for  the  sake  of  their  skill, 
when  cleanly-killed  game  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  market.  So 
it  is  that  the  penniless  younger  brothers  and  cousins  out-at- 
elbows  who  used  formerly  to  have  the  run  of  the  family  manors 
begin  to  find  themselves  left  out  in  the  cold ;  and  even  should 
their  adventurous  spirit  tempt  them  further  afield,  they  are 
brought  face  to  face  again  with  pecuniary  considerations.  The 
Scandinavian  rivers,  like  the  Scotch  streams,  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  millionaires ;  the  buffalo  and  bison  have  disappeared 
from  those  happy  hunting-grounds  which  extended  half  a  genera- 
tion ago  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  even 
in  South  Africa,  to  penetrate  to  the  retreats  of  elephant  and  rhino- 
ceros, you  must  find  the  capital  for  a  costly  expedition,  and  seek 
your  profits  in  trade  or  the.  sale  of  your  ivory.  In  short,  in  the 
scramble  after  shootings,  as  in  everything  else,  the  battle  is  to  the 
rich  and  the  race  to  the  fortunate ;  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is 
but  a  single  resource  left  to  the  poverty-stricken  sportsmen  who 
are  tethered  to  England. 

That  resource  is  wildfowl-shooting,  and  while  its  pleasures  must 
be  considered  undeniable,  ther»  can  be  as  little  question  as  to  its 
drawbacks.  We  say  its  pleasures  are  undeniable,  for  no  sporting 
pursuit  makes  more  enthusiasts  ;  and,  indeed,  none  but  an  enthu- 
siast can  possibly  enjoy  it.  It  is  at  its  best  in  the  very  depth  of 
the  winter  ;  and  the  wildlbwler  prays  for  the  severity  of  weather 
which  chills  him  to  tho  marrow,  while  it  brings  the  wildfowl  to 
our  shores.  But  there  is  constant  excitement  in  its  incidents  and 
chances,  as  iu  the  various  contents  of  most  miscellaneous  bags ; 
and,  besides,  it  need  cost  but  little,  beyond  board,  travelling,  and 
ammunition,  with  an  occasional  tip  to  a  bag-carrier  or  boatman. 
The  habitual  wildfowler  has  his  regular  houses  of  resort,  where 
he  has  learned  to  make  himself  thoroughly  at  home,  and  can  rely 
on  his  likings  and  fancies  being  studied.  Probably  he  puts  up  at  a 
modest  inn  in  some  secluded  village  in  the  Eastern  marshes,  or  in 
an  antiquated  hotel  in  some  old-fashioned  town,  that  has  been  left 
high  and  dry  by  the  reflux  of  the  sea,  as  by  the  consequent  ebb  of 
life  and  traffic.  It  is  a  puzzle  how  these  places  are  made  to  pay; 
yet,  considering  all  things,  the  internal  comforts  are  often  mar- 
vellous, and  you  find  at  least  that  they  have  their  regular  local 
clientele.  Iu  your  own  interest,  however,  you  will  do  well  to  in- 
timate your  arrival  in  advance,  otherwise  the  larder  may  be  dis- 
agreeably bare.  But,  with  due  notice,  the  table  will  be  substan- 
tially spread,  and  frequently  the  citi*ine  is  far  from  contemptible. 
There  is  sound  ale  in  the  cellar,  with  unimpeachable  spirits;  and 
tho  beds  are  luxurious  enough  in  all  conscience  for  a  man  who  has 
been  weatherbeaten  through  a  winter  day.  It  is  liberty  hall  so 
far  as  tobacco  is  concerned  ;  and  your  shaggy  water-dog,  though 
he  may  come  in  coated  with  mud,  has  the  run  of  the  establish- 
ment from  parlour  to  kitchen.  The  odds  are  that  the  landlord  is 
himself  an  old  fowler,  and  treats  his  sporting  guests  with  a  cor- 
diality that  is  almost  effusive.  Notwithstanding  that,  he  knows 
his  place,  and  you  will  find  his  company  both  pleasant  and 
profitable  when  he  accepts  an  after-dinner  cigar,  and  draws  his 
chair  towards  the  fireplace.  He  can  give  you  many  a  hint  as  to 
the  llights  of  birds  that  are  on  the  coast,  and  is  far  more  trust- 
worthy than  his  venerable  barometer  in  making  a  forecast  of  the 
weather  for  the  morrow. 

That  evening  chat  is  very  agreeable,  as  you  sit  contemplating 
the  glowing  coals  through  a  cloud  of  fragrant  tobacco,  listening  per- 
haps to  the  wind  howling  without,  and  dashing  the  sleet  or  the  hail 
against  the  lozenged  window-panes.   To  be  sure  there  b  always 
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the  reflection  that,  unless  the  wind  falls  and  the  weather  *'  holds 
up,"  it  will  be  idle  to  trouble  the  boots  to  call  you  early.  What 
you  ask  for  is  a  long  stretch  of  hard  frost,  that  will  drive  the  birds 
to  the  creeks  filled  with  salt  water,  and  to  the  mud-banks  that 
have  been  saturated  with  the  rise  of  the  tide.  Of  course  a  suitable 
equipment  claims  your  first  care,  for  you  will  have  to  face  severe 
work  at  best,  and  must  lay  your  account  with  much  passive  en- 
durance, not  to  speak  of  some  positive  suffering.  The  dead  weight 
you  are  bound  to  drag  aboat  is  heavy.  The  bore  of  your  gun  may  be 
matter  of  taste ;  in  any  case  the  weapon  must  be  a  formidable 
piece  oi  ordnance.  It  is  no  joke  carrying  your  own  ammunition, 
for  the  supply  should  be  ample  in  case  of  good  luck,  since  nothing 
can  be  more  heart-breaking  than  finding  the  cartridges  give  out 
■while  you  are  still  in  the  swing  of  excellent  shooting.  Wading- 
boots  are  necessarily  cumbrous,  yet  sooner  or  later,  by  some  in- 
evitable mischance  in  your  excitement,  you  are  pretty  sure  to 
come  by  an  immersion  over  the  middle,  when,  if  unprepared,  you 
will  be  water-logged  from  mid-thigh  downward.  So  it  is  wiser 
perhaps  to  set  a  wetting  at  defiance  from  the  beginning,  though  then 
the  feet  become  pitifully  chill  and  numb,  while  they  will  cling 
besides  to  the  yielding  mud  with  a  painful  and  most  perverse 
power  of  suction.  As  you  labour  along  with  more  or  less  of  per- 
petual effort,  the  upper  part  of  your  body  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
■warm  enough,  if  not  too  warm.  Should  you  care  for  a  cooling  by 
way  of  relief,  it  is  very  uulikely  that  you  will  have  to  wait  long 
for  it.  Keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  the  bends  of  the  shore  and  the 
sky  line,  carefully  scanning  each  tiny  island  and  mud  flat,  as  they 
are  slowly  left  by  the  receding  waves,  you  mark  some  flock  of 
"waders  that  needs  cautious  stalking.  As  you  worm  yourself 
forward  in  your  slow  advance,  you  must  crouch  down  or  lie  still 
from  time  to  time,  if  you  are  to  elude  their  quick  observation. 
Then  there  is  a  swiftAfall  in  your  bodily  temperature,  as  when  a 
flask  of  wine  is  dipped  into  an  ice  pail;  or  the  wind  cuts  through 
your  woollens  with  the  keen  edge  of  a  razor.  Or  possibly,  by  a 
stumble,  or  in  attempting  a  jump,  you  precipitate  the  immersion 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  when  you  will  be  lucky  if  you 
save  your  gun  and  cartridges  from  consequences  which  may  seriously 
interfere  with  your  sport.  As  we  need  hardly  add,  it  is  devoutly  to 
he  hoped  that  you  have  no  constitutional  tendencies  to  rheu- 
matism, though,  for  the  matter  of  that,  most  wildfowlers  past 
middle  age  are  likely  to  be  inoculated  with  the  complaint.  As 
far  coughs  and  colds,  and  such  trivialities,  they  will  come  in  the 
natural  course  of  things ;  though  your  landlord  will  tell  you  that 
they  may  be  treated  successfully  by  repeated  applications  in  the 
evening  to  the  spirit  case. 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  essentials  of  the  winter  shooter's 
outfit,  with  enthusiasm  he  ought  to  possess  a  sound  constitution  ; 
and  if,  in  addition  to  good  spirits,  he  be  a  warm-blooded  animal, 
naturally  it  is  all  the  better  for  him.  Then  there  are  many  days 
when  he  feels  himself  abundantly  rewarded  for  the  eold  and  ex- 
posure he  has  continually  to  endure,  with  the  disappointments  his 
precarious  pursuit  wiil  reserve  for  him.  Incident  may  crosvd  fast 
upon  incident,  and  there  may  always  be  surprises  or  sensations  in 
store.  lie  '  drives,  we  will  say,  to  his  shooting  grounds,  and  we 
fancy  him  getting  out  of  his  dogcart  and  wrappings  in  the  dim 
light  of  the  breaking  morning.  The  lights  of  the  rising  sun  are 
faintly  streaking  the  eastern  horizon  between  the  blushing  greys 
of  the  sea  and  skies,  as  he  steps  out  upon  the  sands.  The  sound 
of  the  dogcart  wheels  has  hardly  died  away  in  the  distance,  when 
there  is  a  faint  whistling  of  wings  overhead.  lie  half-crouches 
instinctively,  while  his  dog  imitates  the  action,  and  next  there 
is  a  circling  flight  of  phantom-like  forms  distinguishable  between 
him  and  the  dawn.  Bang— bang — go  both  barrels,  and  some  of 
the  birds  are  dimly  seen  to  fall.  Next  moment,  the  dog  is  eagerly 
questing  after  the  slaughtered  plover,  or  plunging  into  the  water 
in  the  nearest  creek,  in  pursuit  of  one  or  two  of  the  fluttering 
cripples.  Confidence  comes  to  the  sportsman  with  so  good  a 
beginning,  and  he  is  likely  to  shoot  all  the  straighter  afterwards. 
His  next  encounter  is  with  a  little  flock  of  waders— sandpipers, 
preenahanks,  or  ox-birds,  taken  by  surprise  in  the  middle  of  their 
.early  breakfast  on  a  mud-bank.  Walking  along  by  the  side  of 
an  embankment,  from  the  tints  of  which  his  "shooting-suit 
is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  ho  hears  the  shrill  whibtle  of  the 
curlew,  which,  notwithstanding  tbeir  natural  ehyne-«,  come  drill- 
ing by  within  easy  gunshot.  Or  it  is  a  heron  solemnly  floating 
in  the  air,  which  is  seen  slowly  to  fold  its  stately  pinions  and 
drop  gracefully  into  some  neighbouring  pool.  Sooner  or  Inter,  ho 
has  a  chance  at  a  mallard  flying  fast  and  straight  ahead,  unlike 
the  unpurposeliko  curlew  or  plover,  as  if  it  knew  precisely  the 
point  at  which  it  was  aiming.  This  is  not  an  easy  bird  to  hit,  and  is 
still  more  difficult  to  kill;  but  the  heavy  choke-bore  carries  hard 
and  strong,  and  down  comes  the  mallard,  pitching  far  ahead,  ns  it 
is  borne  forward  by  Us  tremendous  impetus.  So  the  day's  shoot- 
ing goes  on,  while  hits  alternate  with  mioses,  till  the  shades  of 
evening  begin  tocloce in, or  the  waters  of  the  mounting  tide  overflow 
the  weid-strewh  shores.  Then  our  friend  remembers  that  ho  is 
wet  and  cold,  and  exceedingly  hungry  into  tho  bargain ;  and  as 
the  darkness  shuts  ont  the  landscnpo  from  hit  view,  dry  clothes, 
a  dinner-table,  and  a  blazing  fire  come  agreeably  before  his  mind'  i 
pye. 


FEUDALISM  AND  CONTRACT. 
rPHE  present  state  of  England  is,  It  i«  well  known,  extremely 
satisfactory.  It  ia  not  long  since  Mr.  Hi  tter  informed  m  that  it 
waa  impossible  to  have  a  more  high-toned  Parliament  than  tho  pre- 
sent, and  though  it  might  have  been  betterhad  the  member  for  .Mont- 


rose been  able  to  express  the  merits  of  his  colleagues  at  St.  Stephen's 
in  the  Engli  sh  instead  of  in  the  American  language,  it  is  still  obvious 
that  he  intended  a  compliment.  Since  Mr.  Gladstone  discovered 
that  for  political  wisdom  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  to  Little 
Pedlington  and  to  disregard  carefully  the  opinion  of  the  capital, 
a  shor  t  method  of  taking  the  political  sense  of  the  country  has 
been  obvious,  and  has  been  largely  practised  by  his  followers. 
Thanks  to  this,  and  to  the  unanimity  with  which  the  oracles,  natu- 
rally grateful  to  their  discoverer,  speak  in  hi3  praise,  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  the  constituencies  are  still  as  high-toned  as  the  Parlia- 
ment. All,  therefore,  ought  to  be  well,  if  it  is  not.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  still  a  certain  number  of  low-toned  persons  who  can- 
not help  looking  at  things  as  they  are,  with  the  assistance 
only  of  the  glasses  lent  by  history  and  by  common  sense,  instead 
of  regarding  them  through  a  pair  of  spectacles  which  enable 
the  wearers  to  see  nothing  but  the  large  Liberal  majority  and 
the  utterances  of  the  Little  Pedlington  Chronicle.  To  these  dis- 
contented outsiders  the  high-toned  waiters  upon  Provi  dence  are 
not  a  lovely  sight,  and  their  ideas — or  what  does  duty  with 
them  for  ideas — on  a  great  many  subjects  are  still  less  lovely.  In 
no  instance  is  this  more  the  case  than  in  reference  to  Ireland.  The 
Session  has  begun,  Parliament  is  called  upon  to  face  a  state  of 
things  which  is  certainly  as  serious  as  any  that  the  present  genera- 
tion has  known,  and  the  minds  of  at  least  a  large  number  of  the 
high-toned  representatives  of  the  people,'  and  of  their  high-toned 
constituents,  appear  to  be  in  a  complete  fog  as  to  Ireland,  Irish 
demands,  Irish  requirements,  and  Irish  probabilities.  The  happy 
recipe  of"  coercion  +  concession,"  a  little  powder  and  a  little  jam, 
sums  up  what  they  have  to  say  of  a  practical  kind  ;  while  in  tha 
way  of  reasons  they  have  nothing  to  offer  but  remarks  about  the 
Irish  landlord  and  the  Irish  tenant  being  partners  in  the  land,  up- 
braidings  of  the  former  for  hard  dealings,  and  the  like.  At  one 
time  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  is  cried  down  as  feudal ; 
at  another  the  pushing  of  the  doctrine  of  contract  to  its  extreme 
is  denounced.  But  that  these  outcries  are  inconsistent,  and, 
what  is  more,  that  both  hopelessly  ignore  the  facts  of  the  case 
and  the  real  interests  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  this  no  one 
sees,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  one  pretends  to-  see,  among  the 
active  members  cf  Parliament  who  pack  up  their  carpet-bags 
every  ten  days  or  so,  and  go  down  to  Little  Pedlington  to  confabu- 
late with  the  independent  electors  and  enjoy  a  crow  over  the  local 
squire  to  whom  they  have  been  preferred. 

;  That  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must 
either  rest  on  what  is  vaguely  called  feudalism  or  else  on  strict 
■  business  contract  is,  one  would  think,  sulb'ciently  obvious.  Of 
the  older  and  perhaps  better  kind  of  relation  nothing  could  pos- 
sibly give  a  clearer  idea  than  the  remarkable  interview  which  took 
place  the  other  day  between  Colonel  KiDg-Harinan  and  his 
tenants.    Not  very  long  ago  there  was  not  in  Ireland  a  more 
popular  man  than  Colonel  King-Harman,  and  the  description  of 
his  own  conduct  which  he  gave  at  this  interview,  and  which 
was  endorsed  by  the  cheers  of  the  very  men  who  were  being 
instigated  by  the  Land  League  to  rob  him  of  his  rent,  suffi- 
ciently explains  his  popularity.     Colonel  King-Harman  has  an 
immense  estate  which  is  almost  entirely  in  the  bauds  of  a  very 
poor  tenantry,  occupying  very  small  holdings.    The  total  rent 
of  the  estate  is  some  ten  per  cent,  under  Griffith's  valuation. 
In  bad  years  tho  landlord— not  content  with  reductions  which  in 
such  cases  are  a  farce— simply  forgives  the  runt  altogether ;  he 
never  distrains  or  evicts.    He  gives  employment  and  supplies  seed 
gratis  ;  he  advances  (to  use  the  polite  term;  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  stock,  ftcij  and  does  not  press  for  repayment.    All  theso 
things  Colonel  King-Human  said  publicly  to  the  victims— that  is 
probably  the  best  word  for  them— of  the  Land  League,  and  of 
five  hundred  hearers  not  one  contradicted  him,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  agreed  that  he  spoke  the  exact  truth.    Now,  wo  are  not 
going  to  argue  that  this  state  of  things  is  an  ideal  stale  of  things. 
It  probably  tempts  a  people  who  require  only  too  little  tempting 
to  be  wasteful,  to  have  no  self-reliance,  to  be  careless  about  doin" 
their  utmost.    Hut,  such  nsitis.it  is  a  pretty  complete  carrying 
out  of  the  f.  udal  or  fatherly  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
there  are   doubtless  scores  and  hundreds  of  similar  cases  iu 
Ireland.    Mow  do  our  wiseacres  proposo  to  niet-t  this?'    Uy  sub- 
stituting for  it  a  relation  which  will  not  improve  the  caso  of  the 
tenants,  for,  supposing  thoir  rents  reduced,  they  will  have  to  pay 
them  bon  an  mat  an,  and  cannot  look  for  timo  or  reduction  ;  by 
giving  them  fixity  which  they  already  possess ;  and  by  conferring 
fret)  sale  on  them— that  It  to  Hay,  by  encouraging  them  to  pav  for 
aa  hnnginary  goodwill  the  -mull  capital  which  ought  to  go  to 
cultivation.    So  much  for  feudalism.    Ilecauso  landlords  are  not 
considerate  enough  towards  thnr  tenant*,  it  is  to  bo  made  prac- 
tically impo -ih!.-  f,,r  them  to  Iw  considerate  nt  all. 

Bat  now  let  us  look  at  the  other  side.  Mr.  Hence  Jones  is 
probably  M  rood  a  specimon  of  the  type  of  landlord  who  looks  at 
things  from  tin-  point  of  view  of  pure  contract  as  Colonel  |vin„. 
Herman  la  of  the  landlord  who  look*  at  his  tenantry  asa"t*lf" 
of  which  ho  is  tho  chief.  Putting  idle,  and  in  many  caw..,  disproved, 
stores  of  ImrHhncM  aside,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  mstfer 
of  Lisselan  has  for  many  years  worked  hiaestitenn  strictly  busim  <, 
principles.  He  has  been  lavish  of  money  for  its  improvement.  IIo 
hns  expected  to  get,  his  money's  worth  for  the  capid.l  spent,  and 
he  ha-s,  though  not  without  proper  consideration  for  vested  in- 
terests,  maintained  hi  *  right  to  got  tho  h  si  men  to  work  tinder 
him  in  the  place  of  wor-o  men.  How  /ready  lie  h  .  ■■  improved 
the  food-producing  power  of  his  lands,  the  wwa.'r  of  his  tenantry 
—  in  short,  the  physical  and  social  well-being  ganraU]*  of  tho 
1  ortion  of  tho  country  of  which  ho  is  in  chargo— the  facta,  well 
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known  and  undisputed,  show.  Well,  then,  what  have  our  wise- 
acres to  propose  in  this  case  P  They  would,  in  the  first  place,  mulct 
Mr.  Jones  of  a  very  heavy  sum — in  his  case,  and  with  such  an 
estate  and  tenantry  as  his,  it  would  be  a  very  heavy  one — re- 
presenting the  valuo  of  the  tenant-right  they  wish  to  concede. 
They  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  work  his  land 
by  the  best  men.  They  would  probably  reduce  his  annual  income 
considerably,  and  by  their  principle  of  free  sale  would,  as  in 
the  other  case,  cripple  the  future-  tenants.  That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
Bonce  Jones  is,  on  tho  principles  which  they  advocate — if  they 
advocate  any  principles  at  all — to  be  lined  a  lump  sum  and  an 
annuity  besides,  and  tho  value  of  his  estate  to  the  whole  country 
as  a  food-producing  machine  is  to  be  seriously  lessened  and  im- 
perilled. And  why  P  Because  it  is  said,  openly  or  covertly,  that  he 
has  not  been  sufficiently  .sentimental  in  his  dealings  with  a  people 
of  such  delicale  sontiment  as  the  Irish.  Colonel  King-Harman  is 
to  be  despoiled  because  ho  has  been  too  sentimental;  Mr.  Bence 
Jones  because  he  has  not.  been  sentimental  enough.  Feudalism? 
It  is  an  abomination,  and  ought-  to  be  reduced  to  the  simple  prin- 
ciples of  business.  Contract  ?  It  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  think 
that  contract  should  overrule  the  "ineradicable  belief  of  the  Irish 
peasant  that  ho  is  part  owner  of  the  land."  So  the  frying-pan  and 
the  fire  are  both  ready,  and  the  landlord  is  amiably  permitted  to 
take  his  choice. 

It  is  probable  that  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  who  are 
guilty  of  this  disastrous  blundering  have  something  like  a  solid 
idea  at  tho  bottom  of  the  muddy  reasoning  which  tills  their  minds. 
Either  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  landlords  at  any  price,  or  they  wish 
to  establish  peasant  proprietors  at  any  price.  The  muddle  into 
which  the  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  has  led  so  many  thousands  of  guile- 
less persons  on  the  latter  subject  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  a 
good  deal  of  the  present  confusion.  No  one,  of  course,  denies  that 
■  peasant  proprietary  is  an  excellent  thing  if  it  can  be  managed. 
But  every  one  who  has  really  looked  into  the  question  knows  that 
it  requires  either  such  exceptional  economic  and  physical  condi- 
tions as  those  which  prevail  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  Belgium, 
or  such  exceptional  moral  and  physical  conditions  as  prevail  in 
France.  That  neither  of  these  combinations  exists,  or  is  likely 
to  exist,  in  Ireland  is  certain,  and  can  only  be  denied  by  those 
who  set  up  "  Our  party,  right  or  wrong,"  as  their  criterion  of 
opinion.  This  being  the  case  landlordism  becomes  a  necessity, 
and  landlordism  implies  the  acceptance  either  of  the  relation 
of  feudalism  or  of  the  relation  of  contract.  Both  involve 
ooine  dangers  and  some  hardships.  Here  and  there  a  landlord 
who  neglects  his  duty  may  briug  discredit  on  men  of  the  type 
of  Colonel  King-Harman.  Here  and  there — and  probably  in  a 
good  many  cases — giving  the  principle  of  supply  and  demand 
which  practically  governs  contracts  free  swing  may  result  in  com- 
pulsory expatriation  and  other  hardships.  But  both  systems,  if 
fairly  worked,  make  the  existence  of  the  people  possible  and 
tolerable,  tho  latter  by  the  application  of  a  stern,  but  in  the 
long  run  merciful,  weeding  out  of  all  but  the  fittest,  the  former  by 
providing  all  over  the  country  men  with  means  who  are  bound  by 
an  unwritten  law  to  come  to  the  succour  of  the  unlit.  In  the 
former  case,  no  benefit  society  is  required ;  in  the  latter,  the  land- 
lord is  a  kind  of  embodied  benelit  society,  subscribed  to  by  the 
tenants  in  good  years,  drawn  on  by  them  in  bad.  But  for  the  last 
ten  years,  under  the  guidance  of  our  wiseacres,  we  have  set  our- 
selves to  work  to  render  both  these  systems  impotent  for  good  while 
we  leave  them  potent  for  evil.  The  legislation  of  1870,  and  still 
more  that  which  is  threatened  or  promised  for  18S1,  have  at  once 
straitened  the  landlord's  means  and  lessened  his  inclination  for 
benevolence.  They  have  at  the  same  time  interfered  with  the 
natural  operation  of  the  contract  system,  have  given  the  unlittest 
the  best  chance,  have  promoted  over-multiplication  of  population, 
over-division  of  holdings,  misappropriation  of  the  capital  necessary 
for  cultivation,  and  every  other  evil  most  abhorrent  to  a  sound 
economic  theory  of  agricultural  prosperity.  The  legislation  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  is  identified  hitherto — and,  as  far  as 
can  be  judged,  that  with  which  he  will  shortly  seek  again  to 
identify  his  name — deals  one  slap  in  the  face  to  Colonel  King- 
Ilarman  and  another  to  Mr.  Bence  Jones.  It  says  to  the  one 
"  You  shall  not  have  the  means  to  support  your  tenantry  in  com- 
parative idleness,"  it  says  to  the  other  "  We  will  deprive  you  of  the 
power  of  keeping  up  your  tenantry  to  constant  work."  Meanwhile 
the  forces  of  nature  acting  on  the  treeless,  mineless  sponge  called 
Ireland,  ensure  poverty  and  misery  for  small  cultivators,  unless  they 
suddenly  change  their  nature,  and  probably  even  then.  The  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  as  it  actually  is,  is  starvation  tempered  by- 
landlordism.  Its  condition  as  it  might  be  would  be  starvation 
rendered  impossible  by  the  operation  of  contract  in  keeping  the 
population  down  and  getting  the  utmost  out  of  the  land.  We  are 
going  apparently  to  choke  off  the  landlord  check  with  one  hand 
and  the  contract  check  with  the  other.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  may  be  at  least  congratulated  on  their  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  dictum  of  the  Scriptures  that  "  The  poor  ye  have  | 
always  with  you."  They  have  taken,  and  are  taking,  care  that 
the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land  of  Ireland.  What 
other  results  their  past  aud  future  legislation  may  have  we  need 
not  inquire  ;  but,  if  the  future  goes  on  the  lines  of  the  past,  it  is 
safe  to  prophesy  that  it  will  mean  a  new  Mansion  House  Belief 
Fund,  a  new  Land  League,  and  a  new  agrarian  law  every  decade 
or  thereabouts. 


PtJLPJ!  I'KNCILLINGS  IN  THE  P.  M.  G. 

fplll']  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  return 
i  of  a  very  old  and  always  welcome  contributor,  the  "  Red  Rover," 
in  fact,  to  its  friendly  columns.  The  early  and  chequered  history 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  recorded  in  Pendcnnis  and  the  New- 
comes.  The  tale  should  be  familiar  to  all ;  but  there  may  be  some 
who  have  forgotten  that  the  "  Red  Rover,"  playfully  so  called  by 
his  friends,  was  Mr.  Frederick  Bayham  to  all  Europe.  It  was 
Mr.  Bayham  who  invented  that  fresh  "feature"  (as  newspaper 
people  say),  the  "  Pulpit  Pencillings,"  which,  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time,  again  appear  in  the  Monday  numbers  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  They  were  originally  "slight  sketches,  mental  and 
corporeal,  of  our  chief  divines  now  in  London  "  ;  but  Mr.  Baybam 
has  dropped  the  "  corporeal  "  illustrations  and  the  signature  of 
"  Laud  Latimer."  It  will  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Baybam 
thought  that  these  sketches  "give  the  paper  a  character,  they 
rally  round  it  the  respectable  classes  " — a  very  desirable  thing  to 
do.  Scoffers,  of  course,  there  were  in  the  old  ti  in  a  who  called  Mr. 
Baybam  "  the  Venerable  Beadle,"  and  the  race  of  cynics  is  not 
yet  extinct.  People  will  smile  at  pulpit  pencillings  of  Dr. 
Congreve,  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  the  secular 
pulpit,  though  perhaps  neither  Br.  Congreve  nor  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
can,  strictly  speaking,  be  numbered  among  "  our  chief  divines." 
We  have  not  observed  that  these  latter  pencillings  have  yet  been 
given  to  the  world  and  the  respectable  classes.  But  the  aesthetic 
classes  had  their  innings  on  Monday,  and,  to  use  Mr.  Bayham's 
own  words,  "  I  own  that  I  have  pulled  your  uncle,  Charles 
Honeymau,  most  tremendously."  The  divine  portrayed  last 
Monday  was,  in  fact,  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  at  Lady  Whit- 
tlesea's — we  mean,  of  course,  at  Bedford  Chapel.  In  detect- 
ing a  subtle  resemblance  between  Mr.  Charles  Honey  man 
and  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  we  are  moved,  of  course,  only  by 
the  public  performances  of  these  divines.  Both  were  popular 
preachers,  more  or  less  unattached,  both  had  congregations  con- 
sisting of  "  the  ornamental  classes,"  more  or  less  attached,  and 
both  "  preach  short  stirring  discourses  on  the  topics  of  the  day." 
There  is  another  point  of  resemblance.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke,  if 
we  may  trust  the  Pall  Mall"  pencilling  "  which  we  have  been  lin- 
gering over,  has  justified  the  words  applied  by  Sherrick  to  Mr. 
lloneymau — "  How  he's  come  out,  hasn't  he  ?  Didn't  think  he  had 
it  iu  him."  Before  Mr.  Brooke  "  came  out "  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, we  suspected  he  "  had  it  in  him  "  to  preach  as  he  has  been 
doing,  but  wo  could  not  conjecture  that  he  would  ever  give  "  it" 
utterance.  But  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Bayham's  graphic  pencillings, 
and  see  what  "  it"  is. 

"  Since  Bedford  Chapel  became  a  Unitarian  meeting-house," 
writes  Mr.  Bayham  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "  its  pastoi  has  been 
engaged  in  defining,  in  a  series  of  characteristic  discourses,  his  latest 
views  concerning  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  faith."  It  is  always 
well  to  have  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  very  latest  views,  because  they 
diiler  so  wonderfully  from  the  views  which,  it  is  charitable  to 
suppose,  were  his  some  three  months  ago,  the  views  of  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  minister.  Therefore  it  was  quite  worth  Mr. 
Bayham's  while  to  "  struggle  through  the  dense  yellow  fog  which 
overhung  London,"  and  emerge  into  the  sweetness  and  light  which 
now  pervade  Bedford  Chapel.  The  Chapel,  we  read,  was  "  tastefully 
decorated,"  as  a  chapel  ought  to  be  at  the  season  of  the  birth  of  the 
Being  whom  Mr.  Brooke  calls  "  the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity."  Mr. 
Brooke  has  edited,  or  selected,  or  performed  some  similar  kind 
oflice  for  Shelley,  aud  he  probably  knows  that,  by  "the  Pilgrim 
of  Eternity,"  Shelley  meant,  not  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  but 
Childe  Harold.  Most  people  have  noticed  the  readiness  with 
which  uneducated  preachers  catch  at  any  Scriptural  quotation; 
for  example,  we  have  heard  an  illiterate  divine  describe  eternal 
punishment  as  "  exceeding  abundant,  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
think. '  Mr.  Brooke  lugs  in  scraps  of  Shelley  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  "  tastefully  decorates  his  chapel  "  in  honour,  shall  we  say,  of 
Childe  Harold.  Talking  of  "  tasteful  decorations,"  we  learn 
from  Mr.  Hay  ham  that,  in  Mr.  Brooke's,  as  in  Mr.  Honeyman's, 
chapel,  "  they  dress  the  part,  sir,  to  admiration,"  or,  in  the  words 
of  last  Monday's  pencilling,  "  the  surpliced  choir  remain,  and  th'e 
Psalms  are  chanted  as  of  old.''  But  this  is  enough  about  the 
decorations.  We  only  regret  to  hear  that  the  high-backed  pews 
are  uncomfortable.    This  should  be  looked  to  at  once. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Brooke's  discourse.  Mr.  Frederic  Harri- 
son must  pardon  us  if  we  venture  to  make  some  remarks  on  a 
discourse  which  we  have  not  heard,  and  of  which  only  a  partial 
newspaper  report  is  before  us.  What  is  the  use  of  the  ''  pulpit 
pencillings"  it  we  cannot  relyontheaccuracyof  Mr.  Fred.  Bayham  ? 
What  are  the  respectable  classes  to  do  if  these  sketches  of  our  chief 
divines  prove  less  than  infallible  ?  Mr.  Brooke,  then,  began  by 
talking  about  "  the  cradle  of  the  New  Year,"  and,  like  most  of  us, 
he  "  wondered  what  the  future  would  bring,"  and  lamented  that 
the  loss  of  youth  should  so  often  involve  the  loss  of  hope,  "of  the 
poetry,  the  music,  and  the  romance  of  life."  We  grow  less 
romantic  as  we  grow  older,  certainly,  and  a  very  good  thing  too, 
most  of  us  will  say.  Sophocles  consoled  himself  readily  when 
he  escaped  from  his  wild  masters,  the  passions.  It  is  something 
to  escape  from  what  Mr.  Brooke  called  "  the  romantic  heart," 
aud  the  scrapes  into  which  the  romantic  heart  is  always  urging 
the  sentimentalist.  Different  frames  of  mind  befit  different  ages, 
and  middle  age  is  ill  assorted  with  romance.  Mr.  Brooke  does 
not  seem  to  think  so,  and  observes  that  we,  like  the  Founder  of 
Christianity,  should  "  keep  the  romantic  heart."  And  this  state- 
ment is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  discourse  of  this  divine. 
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Vhether  the  respectable  classes  like  it  and  rally  round  it  or 
ot,  we  do  not  care  to  reproduce  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's 
iedley  of  solemn  and  consecrated  names  with  the  latest 
isthetic  slang.  In  Mr.  Brooke's  sermon  we  Lave  Buddha, 
ad  Elijah,  and  the  Pilgrim  of  Eternity,  and  the  romantic 
eart,  and  the  Greek  idea  of  beauty,  and  dwelling  in  tents,  all 
mddled  together,  like  a  discourse  of  Prigsby's  or  Postlethwaite's 
lixed  up  with  a  sermon  of  Canon  Farrar's.  Till  we  read  the 
pulpit  pencilling  "  in  which  these  things  are  recorded  we  had 
:arcely  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  ideas  ascribed  by  Mr. 
>u  Maurier  to  his  group  of  artistic  nincompoops.  But  the  sacred 
lbject  of  Mr.  Brooke's  discourse  is  represented  as  very  much  akin 
)  the  men  of  that  set : — "  His  life  must  itself  have  been  Art  to 
waken  Art  .  .  .  Religion  was  first  holy,  but  afterwards  it  was 
eautiful ;  it  was  Romance."  "  This  merriment  of  parsons  is  mighty 
ll'ensive,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  This  aesthetic  priggishness  of 
reachers  is  not  more,  but  less  attractive,  than  the  merriment 
■hich  disgusted  the  good  Doctor. 

If  we  were  to  take  these  utterances  seriously,  we  might  dilate 
q  the  absurdity  of  making  the  sense  of  beauty  the  centre  and  the 
lainspring  of  a  religion.  The  "beauty  of  holiness"  is  an  intcl- 
gible  idea  familiar  to  Plato.  The  holiness  of  beauty  is  quite 
lother  thing.  It  is  a  stale  historical  truism  that  a  gushing  devo- 
on  to  Beauty  has  never  regenerated,  but  has  frequently  corrupted, 
iciety.  We  need  not  go  back  to  the  examples  of  Athens  and  of 
ome  during  the  Revival  of  Letters.  The  morbid  symp- 
uns  which  accompany  an  exclusive  devotion  to  beauty  have  been 
Jticeable  enough  in  England  during  the  last  ten  years.  They 
ive  not  gone  further,  perhaps,  than  an  affectation  of  etl'eminacy  ; 
it  they  do  not  deserve  encouragement  from  the  pulpit.  Mr. 
rooke's  very  "  latest  views  concerning  the  Founder  of  the 
hristian  Faith  "  include,  of  course,  a  great  deal  that  is  sounder 
lan  the  talk  about  the  "romantic  heart"  and  religion  that  gains 
uch  by  becoming  romance.  But  talk  of  this  sort  is  nothing  but 
le  adaptation  of  slipshod  literary  slang,  the  slang  of  a  small  and 
diculou9  set,  to  topics  which  demand  the  utmost  gravity  and 
lf-restraint.  The  vacant  chaff  of  long-haired  witlings  is  already 
ritating  enough.  Sermons  like  Mr.  Brooke'a  may  encourage 
lem  to  mix  Christianity  up  with  what  they  take  for  art  in  a 
anner  from  which,  so  far,  they  have  shrunk.  The  young  men 
id  women  of  culture  have,  till  now,  been  like  Baudelaire's 
■quaintance,  who  "  carried  a  toast  to  the  God  Pan,"  and  who 
;clared  that  "  the  God  Pan  was  the  Revolution."  This  absurd 
ixture  of  Pagan  and  political  argot  was  less  annoying,  we 
link,  than  Mr.  Brooke's  mixture  of  "  Culture "  (in  the  worst 
nse  of  the  word)  and  Christianity.  The  paganism  of  the 
tistic  has  so  far  been  the  error  of  people  who  have  read  trans- 
tioDS  of  Heine  too  much.  The  neo-Christianity  of  romance 
ill  be  the  error  of  sweet  enthusiasts  who  have  listened  too 
gerly  to  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke.  The  fault  of  both  sects,  nco- 
bri3tian  and  neo-Pagan,  is  to  drag  in  art  where  art  has  nothing 

do  with  the  more  serious  matters  in  hand.  "  The  passionate 
anzy  for  the  beautiful  is  a  cancer  that  devours  all  the  rest  of  a 
an's  moral  nature,''  says  Baudelaire,  a  strange  Puritan  adversary 
gushing  divines.  Again,  "  the  supremacy  of  art  in  a  man's  soul 
(gets  stupidity,  hardness  of  heart,  egotism,  and  an  immense  sclf- 
uceit." 

This  chattering  enthusiasm  about  art  and  romance  had  a  con- 
lerable  excuse  in  ages  that  were  either  artistic  or  romantic.  In 
e  time  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  time  of  Phidia3,  even  in  the 
mth  of  Victor  Hugo,  the  world  was  romantic  and  produced  an 
iiindance  of  works  of  art.  Now,  where  is  the  art  ?  Are  our 
linters  and  our  sculptors  so  eminent,  are  our  poets  so  prolific  and 
complished?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Wo  have  eomo  three  or 
ur  great  painters  and  poets  in  England.  The  rest  are  students, 
ithusiasts,  people  who  make  experiments.  "  Wo  have  been  on 
any  thousand  lines,"  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  says,  but  the  line  of 
t  is  strewn  with  crushed  and  telescoped  remains  of  our  failures, 
his  is  the  irritating  thing.  Our  art  is  all  in  "  words  words,"  in 
•ays,  and  talk,  and  chaff,  and  sermons  like  that  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
tout  religion  swooning  into  romance,  and  about  the  "  Pilgrim  of 
teroity."  When  we  get  outside  of  these  things  we  have  the  Temple 
ir  memorial,  and  the  Byron  statue,  to  comfort  and  strengthen  us 
i  the  paths  of  daily  life;  we  have  Mr.  Brooke  talking  of  that 
magnificent  poem  of  imaginative  symbolism,"  the  Apocalypse, 
st  as  another  enthusiast  spoke  of  "  that  tremendous  creature 
ante."  We  need  a  Latimer  to  counteract  the  influence  of  a 
oneyman. 


THE  BSCtUDESCENCE  OF  FKN'I ANI.SM. 

"\IFFERENT  persons,  according  as  their  nature  is  charitable 
0T  malicious,  may  assign  different  reasons  for  the  increased 
gour,  or  rather  the  decreased  inertia,  of  Her  Majesty's  (Jovni- 
ent  in  its  Irish  policy  during  the  last  few  days.  The  imminence 
Parliament,  the  feeling  that  serious  internal  dimensions  in  their 
irty  might  result  from  continued  obstinacy  and  blindness,  the 
nse  that  the  noisier  speakers  among  their  supporters  do  not 
present  the  opinion  of  the  nation  any  more  than  of  their  BDOTe 
lent  colleagues,  may  all  have  had  their  affect  But  perhaps  it  It 
A  wrong  to  trace  part,  at  least,  of  this  revival  of  activity  to 
ib  alarming  rumours-founded,  it  is  well  known,  on  tolerably 
iflnitc  information  furnished  to  the  Wnr  and  Hi, me  Officei 
I  to  a  renewal  of  the  attempts  on  arsenals  and  warlike  store* 


which  marked  the  last  Fenian  effervescence  a  dozen  years  ago. 
No  Cabinet  is  wholly  composed  of  fools  ;  and  only  a  body 
wholly  composed  of  fools  could  fail  to  perceive  that  certain 
circumstances  would  very  rapidly  alter  the  passive  dislike  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  their  supporters  have  hitherto  regarded 
their  action,  or  want  of  action,  in  Ireland,  into  a  very  active  feel- 
in<r  of  discontent  and  something  more.  So  long  as  the  discomforts 
of  the  Irish  anarchy  were  confined  to  Ireland,  the  average  English- 
man, who  is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  sometimes  a  person  of  not  very  lively 
imagination,  and  often  one  of  very  considerable  selfishness,  did  not 
trouble  himself  very  much  about  them.  Ministers  told  him  that 
on  the  whole  outrages  had  rather  diminished  than  otherwise,  the 
Radical  members  for  his  borough  repeated  the  cry,  and  he  was,  if 
not  exactly  satisfied,  at  any  rate  pacified.  Even  such  striking  and 
pathetic  cases  as  that  which  occurred  the  other  day  at  the 
Lambeth  Police  Court,  where  it  appeared,  after  full  inquiry,  that 
a  father  and  mother,  persons  of  good  position  in  Ireland,  had, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  rents,  been  living  on  the  sale  of  their 
clothes  and  jewellery  for  months  past,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
send  their  son  to  a  Board  school  because  they  could  not  pay  for 
his  schooling  elsewhere — produce  little  effect  save  on  a  few  readers 
whose  indignation  is  probably  awakened  sufficiently  already. 
The  shoe  must  really  pinch  before  the  average  Briton  determines 
to  have  it  altered  or  to  throw  it  away.  In  the  last  few  days  it 
has  begun  to  pinch  very  acutely.  The  Sheffield  and  Solihull 
murders  created  an  uncomfortable  impression,  but  in  both  cases 
Irishmen  only  were  the  victims,  and  persons  who  did  not  claim 
descent  from  Brian  Boru,  or  Malachi  with  the  Collar  of  Gold,  might 
hug  themselves  in  the  belief  that  they  were  safe.  It  is  different 
now,  and  something  like  a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  Clerken- 
well  explosion  and  the  Chester  raid  must  have  forced  itself  on 
many  thousands  of  memories. 

At  present  the  most  effective,  though  perhaps  the  least  practical, 
scare  of  the  last  Fenian  terror  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
revived.  Terrified  householders  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
gasworks  have  not  yet  taken  to  deserting  their  houses.  Incendiarism 
of  another  kind,  however,  has  already  made  its  appearance  at 
Liverpool.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  week  several  timber 
yards  in  the  docks  of  that  town  were  found  to  be  on  fire,  under 
circumstances  which  left  no  doubt  of  there  having  been  wilful 
"  fire-raising "  in  the  case,  and  a  ship  was  also  discovered  in 
flames  without  any  explanation  being  forthcoming.  Perhaps  these 
things  were  accidental.  What,  however,  is  assuredly  not  accidental 
is  the  existence  of  a  plan,  more  or  less  extensive,  for  attacking 
Volunteer  armouries  and  other  repositories  of  arms.  For  a  week 
past  one  of  the  Surrey  regiments,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
Camberwell,  has,  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  War  Office, 
had  its  headquarters  guarded  by  a  picket  of  men  and  officers  with 
loaded  rifles.  Another  corps  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  muster- 
ing some  seven  hundred  men,  and  therefore  offering  a  tempting 
supply  of  arms,  had  to  station  a  guard  on  Monday  night  at  its 
drill  sheds,  and  next  day  had  its  rifles  unscrewed,  and  thus  rendered 
useless,  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  The  Liverpool  corps  have  been 
recommended  by  their  commanding  officers  to  remove  each  man 
his  rifle  to  his  own  home ;  the  powder  magazines  are  guarded ; 
the  Army  Reserve  pensioners  have  been  warned  that  their 
services  may  be  required,  and  everything  is  in  readiness.  Not 
merely  round  London,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  nearly  all  the 
large  towns,  there  are  rifle  ranges  in  more  or  less  lonely  situations 
where  stocks  of  ammunition  are  usually  kept.  These  have  been 
removed  and  stowed  where  they  can  be  more  easily  guarded.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  country  towns  where  no  safe  place  is  available, 
the  stores  have  been  transferred  to  the  nearest  military  depot, 
and  in  one  ca30  the  arms  of  a  Volunteer  regiment  have  been 
stowed  for  safety  in  the  barracks  of  the  regulars.  Theso 
measures  of  precaution  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  in 
consequence  of  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  ill-wishers  were 
aware  of  tho  practice  of  suspending  the  regular  drills  during 
the  Christmas  holidays,  so  that  the  armouries  and  drill  sheds 
would  be  comparatively  deserted.  Sunderland,  a  town  con- 
taining no  small  number  of  Irishmen,  famished  the  first 
suspicious  ense;  but  it  Is  understood  that  very  many  other 
places  are  or  were  threatened.  We  are  told,  and  wo  have 
not  tho  least  doubt  of  it,  that  the  Volunteers  have  responded 
most  cheerfully  to  the  call,  and  that  any  number  of  men  for  night 
patrol  might  bo  had  if  wanted.  There  is  fortunately  not  tho 
slightest  fear  of  any  lack  of  foi -wardness  on  the  part  of  either  men 
or  officers,  anil  though  fast  at  this  time  of  year  more  cheerful 
occupations  can  be  imagined  than  paring  up  and  down  in  front  of 
a  drill-shed  to  protect  it  from  skulking  ruffians  who  are  quite  cer- 
tain not  to  show  fight,  whilo  they  may  bo  equally  certain  to 
take  advantage  of  any  carelessness,  it  is  no  bad  initiation  in 
something  like  real  work  for  citizen  soldiers. 

This,  however,  hardly  exhausts  the  aspects  of  the  matter.  The 
Volunteers  may  he  quite  Willing  to  do  duty  of  this  kind,  and  it 
may  bo  a  very  good  thing  f»,r  them  to  have" to  do  it ;  but  it  strikes 
us  as  a  somewhat  pertinent  inquiry  whether  the  ( iovernment  of 
the  country  does  not  count  for  something  in  the  matter.  No  one, 
except  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  Ministers,  and  his  devoted  admirers, 
could  fail  to  see  that  tho  result  of  his  long  tolerance,  not  to  say 
encouragement,  of  the  Laud  League  mini  be  n  recrudescence  of 
Fenleniem.  Although  not  too  aiiah  is  known  of  the  I.  EL  Bi 
nowadays,  it  in  sufficiently  certain  that  its  organization  has  for 
some  time  been  making  up  its  leeway,  and  that  it  is  now  belter 
prepared  than  it  has  been  since  the  collapse  of  Hie  hut  (/mod 
attempt.     Jt    was  also  perfectly  obvious  that   such    a  slalv 
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of  tilings  ns  the  Land  League  Las  been  for  months  steadily 
bringing  about  in  Ireland  must  conduce  to  the  feeding  and 
fattening  of  the  more  secret  and  inoro  openly  treasonable 
Association.  Men  do  not  stop  at  rent  when  they  begin  quarrel- 
ling with  law,  and  after  Mr.  Parnoll's  very  outspoken  utter- 
ances as  to  the  ultimate  object  with  which  he  himself  "  took 
his  coat  oil',-'  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  those  who  go  a  little  fur- 
ther than  Mr.  Painell  goes,  or  professes  to  go,  must  have  stripped 
for  their  ultimate  object  as  well  as  for  the  relatively  paltry 
task  of  robbing  a  few  landlord",  lint  the  main  thing  is  that  the 
peculiar  spirit  of  violence  and  lawlessness  which  the  Land  League 
has  encouraged  is  certain  to  crave  for  a  bolder  and  more  dashing 
policy  than  any  presented  by  fetish  worship  of  Griffith's  valuation, 
nnd  by  the  unexciting,  because  comparatively  passive,  process  of 
boycotting.  It  is  now  matter  of  notoriety  that  in  Galway  and 
Mayo — the  model  districts  of  Land  League  organization — the 
only  way  to  avoid  sanguinary  conllicts  is  not  to  cross  the  popu- 
lar will  in  any  way  whatever,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  during 
the  last  day  or  two,  when  the  police  have  shown  a  bolder  front, 
serious  encounters  have  actually  taken  place.  Nothing  else  can  bo 
expected,  and  Laud  League  meetings  glide  as  naturally  into 
Fenian  conspiracies  as  any  one  thing  can  possibly  glide  into 
another.  Nor,  abundant  as  the  supply  of  arms  at  present  is  in 
Ireland,  is  it  such  as  to  satisfy  those  who  desire  to  set  on  foot  a 
regular  military  organization.  Tho  good  friends  of  the  Irish 
sedition  among  the  constituents  of  Messrs.  Bright  and  Chamber? 
lain  have,  it  is  sufficiently  well  known,  driven  an  active  trade  with 
Ireland  of  late.  But  Birmingham  gives  nothing  for  nothing, 
and  only  a  fair  trade  return  for  the  consideration  received. 
Purchasing  really  good  arms  at  that  model  town  is  therefore 
expensive.  The  cast-off'  Enfields  and  Sniders  with  which  the 
mistaken  economy  of  more  than  one  Government  has  flooded 
the  island  are  all  very  well  for  making  a  show  by  moonlight, 
for  intimidating  landlords  and  rent-paying  farmers,  and  so 
forth,  but  they  are  so  distinctly  inferior  to  the  Martini-Henry 
that  traitors  who  wish  to  make  war  on  the  grand  scale  may 
well  bo  ambitious  of  something  better.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
improbable  that  the  leaders  of  the  movement  calculate — perhaps 
not  altogether  wisely — on  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by 
capping  the  climax  of  an  Irish  anarchy  with  an  English  terror. 
If  the  Volunteers  themselves  do  not  mind  a  night  or  two  on 
patrol,  their  wives  and  their  mothers  are  by  no  means  likely  to  regard 
the  proceeding  with  satisfaction,  and  by  tho  aid  of  wives  and 
mothers  a  terror  of  a  certain  kind  can  very  soon  be  established. 
Even  to  the  sterner  sex  it  is  not  a  particularly  comfortable  thing 
to  retire  to  rest  with  a  vague  expectation  of  being  aroused  by  a 
skirmish  in  the  back  garden  or  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  just 
round  the  corner.  The  carrying  out  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian 
instructions  has  had  such  remarkable  success  hitherto  that  his 
scholars  may  well  be  disposed  to  continue  the  course. 

It  is  for  Englishmen  to  say  how  they  like  this  state  of 
things.  From  the  high  patriotic  point  of  view  it  is  satis- 
factory doubtless  to  go  without  sleep  for  one's  country-  To  have 
been  indirectly  instrumental  in  getting  permission  lor  the  Irish 
police  to  use  their  buckshot,  instead  of  playing  with  it,  iu  strength- 
ening Mr.  Gladstone's  coercion  and  weakening  his  concession,  is 
also  something  to  bo  (in  a  way)  thankful  for.  But  whether 
Eugl^hnieii  like  to  iind  London  and  other  towns  in  a  modified 
state  of  siege  is,  we  repeat,  a  question  for  Englishmen  them- 
selves to  answer.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  odd  that  the  pre- 
sence of  a  certain  party  and  of  certain  persons  in  Down- 
ing Street  should  seem  necessarily  to  bring  these  delights 
with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  the  in- 
teuse  satisfaction  which,  according  to  some  people,  we  ought 
to  feel  at  having  for  governor  the  most  conscientious,  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  high-minded  of  statesmen.  There  is  no  Tose 
without  its  thorn,  and  the  thorn  which  persistently,  makes  its 
appearance  with  the  rose  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  advent  to  power  may 
or  may  not  be  a  severe  one  in  its  pricking.  The  rights  of  the 
citizen  in  Ireland  have  for  some  long  time  depended  on  the  citi- 
zen's own  power  and  willingness  to  guard  his  own  head  ;  the  de- 
fence of  the  national  property  in  England  against  armed  force  seems 
in  the  same  way  to  be  reposing  chieffy  on  the  volunteer  efforts  of 
patriotic  persons.  This  would  be  wholly  admirable  in  the  case  of 
a  settlement  in  the  backwoods  ;  whether  it  is  quite  so  admirable 
in  the  case  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  is  a  point  on  which 
there  may  be  two  opinions.  At  any  rate,  the  chief  consolation  we 
can  offer  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  is  that  gas  will  not  explode 
without  a  considerable  admixture  of  atmospheric  air,  so  that  the 
famous  gasholder  infernal-machine  is  rather  difficult  of  actual 
arrangement. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  STATISTICS  IX  ENGLAND.  * 

F11HE  TMet  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  has  given  a 
J-  Supplement,  containing,  under  the  title  of""  Thirty  Years  of 
the  Catholic  Hierarchy  in  England,''  some  curious  statistics  ns  to 
the  recent  progress  anil  present  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country,  which  may  be  interesting  to  others  besides 
its  own  members.  The  opening  statement  as  to  the  incomes  of 
Bishops,  clergy,  and  places  of  worship  since  i  S50,  the  year  in  which 
the  hierarchy  was  established  by  Pius  IX.,  is  etartling'at  first  sight, 
but  may  easily — as  indeed  the  writer  himself  admits — be  taken  to 
prove  more  than  it  really  docs.  The  Diocesan  Bishops  have  in- 
crease!, it  seems,  during  that  period  from  S  to  14,  while  the  numbers 
of  clergy,  regular  and  secular,  and  of  churches  are  about  doubled, 


there  being  1,962  priests  and  1,175  churches  and  chapels  in  1880, 
against  826  priests  and  597  churches  in  1850.     The  number  of 
convents  or  religious  houses  for  men  is  raised  from  17  to  134. 
It  is  added  however  that  the  number  of  clergy  still  "  does  not 
suffice  for  tho  wants  of  tho  Catholic  population,"  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  prieste  to  people  is  smaller  than  100  or  even  200  years  ago. 
No  doubt,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  establishment  of 
tho  hierarchy,  by  multiplying  local  centres  of  influence,  has  tendeSB 
to  bring  in  fresh  converts,  but  the  chief  increase  is  notoriously  due 
to  the  constant  Irish  immigration.    Gf  another  alleged  cause,  oa 
which  the  writer  dwells  with  enthusiasm,  we  may  have  a  word  to 
say  presently.     Of  tho  actual  number  of  converts  however  no 
precise  calculation  is  supplied.  It  may  be  remembered  that  from  the 
death  in  1584  of  Thomas  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  under  QueeM 
Mary,  there  was  no  Roman  Catholic  prelate  claiming  diocesan  juri  J 
diction  in  England  till  1850  when  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  new  hierarchy,  which  provoked  at  the  time 
so  vehement  a  storm   of  opposition,  and   gave   rise  to  the* 
futile  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  since  repealed.    For  more  thaaj 
a  century,  down  to  1685,  thero  was  no  Roman  Catholic  bishoM 
in  England,  tho  government  of  the  small  and  decreasing  handful' 
of  adherents  of  the  Papacy  being  entrusted  to  archpriests.  Them 
had  sunk  by  1635  to  150,000,  according  to  the  report  presented  to 
Urban  VIII.  by  Panzani,  the  Oratorian,  who  was  sent  ovefl 
here  by  him  in  Charles  I.'s  reign  to  collect  information  aboufl 
the  state  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  of  the  Established 
Church.    These  150,000  however  appear  to  have  had  the  verjl 
liberal  allowance  of  500  secular  priests,  160  Jesuits,  and  1271 
priests  of  other  religious  orders  to  look  after  their  spiritual  ia«I 
terests.    The  number  both  of  clergy  and  laity  is  said  to  have  beenl 
somewhat  raised  thirty  years  later,  but  on  this  point  there  iai 
a  diversity  of  testimony  from  different  quarters.    From  that  time] 
began  the  government  of  Bishops  in  pnrtibus,  under  the  titlo  of| 
Vicars  Apostolic.    In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  these! 
Bishops   reported  that    in   the  "London  district" — including! 
great  part  of  the  south  of  England — there  were  only  25,0004 
Catholics  served  by  about  60  priests,  and  that  there  had  been  no! 
perceptible  increase  for  the  hist  thirty  years.    In  1773  the  number! 
had  somewhat  fallen,  but  with  the  abolition  of  the  penal  lawM 
the  tide  began  to  turn.  Thus,  while  in  Lancashire  there  were  onlw 
14,000  reckoned  in   1773,  ana  liS°°  m  Yorkshire,  who  werj 
scattered   over  more  than  100  separate  "missions" — whethefl 
served  by  as  many  priests  is  not  explained— in  1804  Bishop- 
Gibson  reported  a  large  increase  and  reckoned  the  Catholics  in 
Lancashire  at  about  50,000 — less  than  a  tenth  of  their  present! 
number— and  had  in  the  whole  "northern  district"  85  priestsJ 
nearly  all  Jesuits  or  members  of  other  religious  orders.    In  i8i9 
tho  London  district  contained  78  chapels,  twelve  cf  which  were  iu 
London,  104  priests,  and  68,700  Roman  Catholics. 

When  we  come  down  fo  the  present  time,  the  increase,  through! 
various  causes  already  referred  to,  is  of  course  very  considerable, 
"  Two  centuries  ago  the  Catholics  of  England  were  150,000,  or  at 
most  200,000,  in  number  ;  now  they  may  be  reckoned  at  perhaps 
1,250,000."    And  then  we  are  told  in  a  general  way  of  many, 
thousands  of  Protestant  converts,  but  a  caution  is  added  as  to  a 
continual  leakage  going  on  among  the  poor.    It  is,  we  suspectJ 
more  than  doubtful  whether  the  conversions  among  the  upper! 
classes,  whatever  be  their  precise  figure,  have  at  all  equalled  the! 
"losses  to  the  Church"  among  the  poor.    In  North  America,  in 
spite  of  the  steady  influx  of  German  and  Irish  Roman  Catholics, 
their  relative  numbers  are  said  not  to  keep  pace  even  with  the-, 
increase  of  population.    As  regards  the  causes  of  conversion  to  the! 
Church  of  Rome  in  England  of  late  years  the  writer  propounds  his 
view  in  the  following  somewhat  enthusiastic  Language: — 

The  influence  of  Catholic  lay  friends,  Catholic  literature,  the  general 
religious  movement  among  the  sects,  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  firrntiifiir M 
lion  with  the  intolerable  inconsistencies  and  hollowness  of  Protestantism^^ 
nn<l  especially  the  preaching  throughout  the  length  nnd  breadth  of  tn^t 
land  of  Catholic  doctrines,  first  by  the  Tractarian?,  and  now  still  inor^| 
boldly  by  the  Ritualists — these  seem  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  main  caiua^| 
which  have  led  to  conversions.    To  dwell  only  for  a  moment  00  tb^H 
Kitualists,  they  are  doing  our  work  for  us,  and  as  time  goes  on  they  wi^^ 
do  it  still  more  effectually.   As  men  found  that  Tractarianbm  was  a  half- 
way-house to  Rome,  so  they  will  find  that  Ritualism  is  a  stage  or  twoj 
further  on.    .    .    .     We  consider  Ritualism  to  be,  indirectly,  the  most 
powerful  propaganda  for  the  Churcli  which  England  has  yet  seen. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  one  inevitable  result  of  the  Tractarian,  ail 
1  subsequently  of  the  Ritualist  movement,  has  been  to  contribute  a 
I  certain  percentage  of  converts  to  Rome,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  these  movements  must  be  regarded  a»i 
only  part  of  the  same  great  wave  of  religious  thought  passing  over 
I  Europe  during  the  last  half-century  or  so,  which  is  known  on  the! 
.  Continent  under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  reaction.  But  after  fully! 
'  allowing  this  we  are  by  no  means  so  sure  as  the  Tablet  writer 
!  as  to  these  movements  supplying  "the  most  powerful  propaganda! 
for  the  Church  1  of  Rome.    The  abstract  question  of  the  proper! 
and  legitimate  result  of  Tractarian  or  Ritualistic  principles,  am 
which  he  proceeds  to  enlarge,  is  not  one  that  can  be  discussed 
here,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  fully  as  much  ground  for  say- 1 
ing  that  the  Anglican  revival  has  provided  a  resting-place  forj 
many  who  would  otherwise  have  found  the  only  satisfaction  of  j 
their  yearnings  in  the  Roman  Church,  as  for  saying  that  they 
have  created  yearnings  which  Rome  alone  can  satisfy.    And  we 
strongly  suspect  that  an  examination  of  statistics,  if  we  had#room  ' 
for  it,  would  show  this  to  be  a  more  accurate  version  of  what  has 
actually  occurred.    Mr.  Gladstone  has  somewhere  pointed  out —  . 
what  is  indeed  notorious — how  few  converts  for  Rome  are  gained  | 
.  from  the  Eastern  Church  :  yet  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
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system  of  Eastern  Christianity  approximate  more  nearly  to  the 
Latin  than  the  extremest  phase  of  Tractariaaism.  But  it  would 
jarry  us  too  far  from  our  present  subject  to  pursue  that  inquiry 
further. 

The  compiler  of  the  Roman  Catholic  statistics  devotes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  paper  to  what  students  of  ecclesiastical 
history  will  at  once  recognize  as  having  always  been  a  more  or 
less  burning  question  in  the  Western  Church,  the  relation  of  the 
regular  to  the  secular  clergy.  His  language  on  the  matter  is 
studiously  reserved,  and  he  betrays  a  nervous  anxiety  to  minimize 
the  value  of  reports  which  have  been  suffered  to.  ooze  out  as  to  a 
contention  going  on  at  this  moment  between  the  Bishops  and 
the  Heads  of  Religious  Orders,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Court  of  Rome  for  decision.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  ordei'3 
and  of  members  of  different  orders  in  England  during  the  last 
thirtv  years  has  naturally  forced  this  question  to  the  surface.  It 
appears  that  the  Orders  have  increased  during  that  interval  from 
ten  to  twenty-six,  and  the  religious  houses  from  seventeen  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four;  in  the  Westminster  diooese  alone  the 
regular  clergy  have  risen  from  nine  to  ninety-four.  And  the  in- 
crease has  taken  place  chiefly  among  the  Jesuits  and  Benedictines, 
the  former  of  whom  it  need  hardly  be  said,  are  always  the  first  to 
incur  jealousy  and  suspicion.  We  have  ventured  to  italicize  a 
few  words  in  the  following  passage,  which  may  serve  to  indicate 
the  essential  divergence  of  interests  and  aims  so  fatal  to  any 
thorough  and  permanent  harmony  between  -what  the  writer  him- 
self calls  the  two  great  forces,  centrifugal  and  centripetal  respect- 
ively, constantly  actiDg  on  the  mechanism  of  the  Church. 

In  referring  to  the  organization  and  progress  of  the  Church  in  England 
special  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  important  part  to  be  borne  by  the 
Keligious  Orders  and  Congregations.  The  spirit  of  these  is  neither  diocemn 
nor  national,  but  m  a.  certain  sense  univer.-al.  They  are  willing  to  recruit 
its  numbers  from  all  parts,  and  are  ready,  according  to  their  means,  to 
spread  into  all  parts.  Tne  Religious  Orders  act  as  powerful  auxiliaries  of 
the  fixed  diocesan  clergy,  who  must  ever  form  the  rank  and  file  of  the  great 
army  of  the  Church.  Their  members  are  moved  from  diocese  to  diocese, 
and  from  country  to  country,  having  an  independent  government  of  their 
own,  which  secures  to  them  their  organization,  their  spirit,  and  the  end  of 
their  insiitutc.  Thus  their  members  are  exempt  from  tlie  ordinary  juris- 
diction of  the  Bithop,  except  in  those  various  cases  which  are  laid  down  in 
the  Canons.  ...  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Beligious  Orders  are  not 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church,  for  the  Church  existed  in  all  the 
perfection  of  her  sanctity  fir  centuries  without  them.  But  they  arc  prac- 
tically neces-ary  to  her  well-being  now.  .  .  "  They  arc  like  auxiliary 
troops,  specially  necessary  in  these  days,  of  whose  zeal  and  activity  the 
Bishops  most  seasonably  and  carefully  avail  themselves,  both  in  the  exer- 
cisooi  tbe  sacred  ministry  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  works  of 
Christian  charity." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this  passage 
to  understand  the  frequent,  if  not  habitual,  strain  and  tension  in 
the  relations  of  the  ordinary  pastors  and  bishops  of  any  local 
Church  with  a  power  "  neither  diocesan  nor  national,"  having  an 
independent  government  of  its  own  exempt  from  episcopal  juris- 
diction, and  having  ends  to  serve  quite  distinct  from  the  accus- 
tomed needs  of  parochial  or  diocesan  organization  and  often  con- 
flicting with  tbem.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  great  soreness 
prevails  at  present  in  England  between  these  rival  powers,  and 
that  the  adjudication  on  their  respective  claims  has  been  for 
many  months  past  exercising  the  Roman  authorities.  Some 
years  ago  Archbishop  Darboy  had  a  stand-up  light — if  such  a 
phrase  may  be  allowed  in  s »  s.icred  a  connexion — with  the  Paris 
Jesuits,  and  held  his  own,  in  spite  of*  Pius  JX.,  who  of  course 
supported  the  Society.  Leo  XIII.,  in  spite  of  the  eulogy  pro- 
nounced on  tbe  religious  orders  in  his  recent  protest  against 
their  expulsion  from  Prance,  is  not  credited  with  any  very  warm 
sympathy  with  the  Jesuits  especially,  and  oven  Cardinal  Manning, 
though  he  availed  himself  of  their  services  to  the  utmost  at  the 
Vatican  Council,  is  believed  not  greatly  to  relish  the  imperium  in- 
imperio  of  the  meddlesome  and  ubiquitous  Society  within  the  limits 
of  bis  own  archiepitcopal  jurisdiction.  The  Benedictines,  it  is 
true,  were  both  powerful  aud  popular  in  the  middle  ages, 
Mid  perhaps  held  half  the  parishes  of  England  in  their  bands, 
but  tbe  later  Communities  of  Capuchii.s  and  Jesuits — the 
Jesuits  especially — am  far  less  answerable  to  ordinary  rules 
and  arrangement*,  and  cherish  a  b  ilder  and  more  ambitious 
spirit  than  the  learned  and  dignifo-d  teVraiis  whose  fame  is 
identified  with  the  traditional  glories  of  Monte  Cassino  and  St. 
Maur.  The  medieval  enmities  of  Capuchins  nnd  seculars  are  re- 
corded  on  wood  and  stone  in  the  qutiinl  carvings  of  gargoyles  and 
choirs  tails  still  preserved  in  many  of  our  ancient  abbeys  aud 
cathedrals,  and  the  sons  of  St.  Ignatius  are  mure  isolated  and 
grasping  in  their  policy  than  the  sons  of  St.  Francis.  The  enor- 
mous increase  of  these  religious  bodies  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  which  is  here  triumphantly  recorded,  is  an  element  of 
weakness  as  well  as  of  strength  to  the  Roman  ( lal  bolic  I  lharch  in 
this  country.  It  is  easy  enough  to  reply  that  "the  Catholic.*  <>( 
England  ate  too  well  aware  of  the  baneful  results  of  internal 
dissension,  from  their  experience  of  it*  elicits  during  the  years  of 
persecution,  to  tolerate  its  renewal."  But  afte»  all  prophecy  il 
one  thing  and  proof  is  another.  Those  who  arc  familiar  with  the 
Memoirs  of  Panzani,  to  whom  reference  wn  <  made  just  now,  will 
recollect  what  was  thought  in  his  day  of  ths  machinations  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  how  readily  ho  would  have  se  n  their  services  dis- 
pensed with.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means  sine  tliat  the  multiplica- 
tion of  these  Orders  now  "  i*  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  esti  em 
in  which  they  are  held  by  tbe  English  Uoiu.in  Catholic  episc  ipate," 
elill  less  that  it  is  an  unmixed  or  indisputable  augury  of 


THE  SABRE. 

"TV/TR.  J.  M.  WAITE,  formerly  a  corporal  major  in  the  2nd 
-Lt-s-  Life  Guards,  and  now  a  teacher  of  fencing  and  sword-play, 
has  just  published  a  manual  of  instruction  (Lessons  in  the  Sabre,  $c. 
By  J .  M.  Waite.  London  :  Weldon  and  Co.)  in  the  use  of  tbe  sabre 
which,  if  it  receives  the  attention  it  deserves,  will  probably  alter 
largely  the  established  method  of  attack  and  defence  now  followed 
by  all  professors  of  the  sword  in  England.  Mr.  Waite  has  for  long 
been  known  as  an  excellent  fencer  and  as  an  adept  at  sabre-play 
and  single-stick,  and  his  stalwart  figure  is  familiar  to  all  those 
who  go  to  see  assaults  of  arms.  Now,  after  full  experience  in  the 
arena,  he  comes  forward  as  a  writer  on  the  art  of  using  the  sword, 
and  as  a  bold  innovator  on  the  established  system.  At  the 
outset  he  is,  very  rightly,  careful  to  show  that  he  does  not  either 
lay  down  the  law  or  alter  the  law  without  good  qualifica- 
tions for  so  doing.  At  the  beginning  of  a  modest  and  sensible 
preface,  which  speaks  well  for  the  literary  cultivation  that 
prevails  in  the  Household  Brigade,  he  states  that  his  book 
is  the  result  of  long  experience,  and  that  before  he  began 
to  teach  himself  be  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  trained  by 
teachers  of  the  highest  skill.  As  pupil  and  assistant  he  prac- 
tised long,  he  says,  under  the  late  M.  Prevost,  one  of  the 
best  fencers  of  his  day,  as  all  who  are  learned  in  the  history  of 
the  small-sword  know,  and  in  the  use  of  the  sabre  aud  single- 
stick he  was  instructed  by  Platts,  who  had  acquired  from  Bush- 
man his  method  of  using  the  broadsword.  Clearly,  then, 
Mr.  Waite  underwent  an  exceptionally  full  and  severe  train- 
ing in  the  art  to  which  he  devoted  himself ;  and,  since  this 
training  has  been  followed  by  years  of  incessant  contest  with  all 
comers,  and  by  much  practice  in  teaching,  he  certainly  is  one 
entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority,  and  should  be  listened  to 
when  he  proposes  considerable  changes  in  the  recognized  methods 
of  disposing  of  an  adversary.  These  changes  are  due  to  Mr. 
Waite's  knowledge  of  the  small-sword.  When  he  had  attained 
thorough  proficiency,  he  was  struck,  it  seems,  by  the  deficiencies 
of  the  established  English  system  of  sword-play,  in  which,  as  in 
the  German  tactics  of  the  last  century,  the  most  formidable  niean3 
of  doing  harm  were  ignored.    He  says : — ■ 

When,  after  no  short  or  easy  period  of  probation,  I  became  in  my  turn 
an  instructor,  and  gained  that  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  by 
teaching  and  by  constant  combat  with  adversaries  of  all  degrees  of  strength, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  part  of  the  course  I  had  gone  through  had  been 
somewhat  conventional,  and  though  the  system  of  fencing  which  I  had 
learnt  from  Prevost  could  scarcely  be  altered  for  the  better,  the  English 
method  of  sabre  play,  good  as  it  was,  could  be  considerably  improved. 
Sabre  players,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  fencers,  or  at  least  have  been  fencers 
of  trifling  skill.  Accomplished  fencers  have  usually,  from  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  lo.-ing  their  lightness  of  hand,  not  cared  to  work  much  with  the 
sabre.  The  consequence  has  been  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
knowledge  of  the  small  sword  to  bear  upon  sabre  play,  and  that  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  what  is  really  the  most  formidable  way  of 
handling  the  latter  weapon.  Those  who  h*V8  taught  its  use  seem  to  have 
thought  of  little  else  than  the  cuts  which  can  be  given  with  it,  and  to  haw 
overlooked  the  fact  that  the  modem  sabre,  essentially  a  cub-and-thrust 
weapon,  can  be  used  with  great  effect  for  thrusts,  and  that,  when  thrusting, 
a  man  exposes  himself  less  and  is  more  likely  to  disable  his  antagonist 
than  when  lie  delivers  a  cut.  It  is  true  that  one  or  two  thrusts  have  been 
taught,  but  small  reliance  has  been  placed  in,  them,  and  several  of  the 
fencer's  methods  of  attack  and  defence  which  are  admirably  suited  for 
sword  play  have  been  altogether  neglected. 

This  must  have  seemed  to  the  mind  of  a  thoughtful  professor  of 
swordsmanship  a  very  shocking  state  of  things  ;  and  the  pain  which 
a  sadly  narrow  theory  of  sabre-play  caused  him  was  doubtless  in- 
creased when  he  discovered  that  some  original  thinker  had  pointed 
out  that  when  a  cut  is  made  the  sword  p  isses  through  a  greater 
distance  than  when  a  thrust  is  made,  and  that  a  cut  is  therefore 
necessarily  slower  than  a  thrust.  To  remedy  the  evil  condition  of 
things  he'  set  vigorously  to  work,  and,  as  he  was  mercifully 
afforded  numerous  subjects  for  experiments  in  the  shnpo  of  adver- 
saries who  presented  themselves,  ho  was  able  to  conduct  his  in- 
vestigati  MIS  in  a  very  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner,  lie 
endeavoured,  he  says,  to  improve  sabre-play  by  introducing  into  it 
many  movements  of  the  fencer,  and  by  copying  his  method  of 
attack,  and  be  was  stimulated  by  a  just  feeling  of  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  Sabre  practice,  bo  says  rightly  enough,  is  not  a 
mere  exercise,  but  a  course  of  training  which  teaches  a  man  how 
to  defefld  his  life;  and  clearly,  therefore,  a  really  efficacious,  and 
not  a  traditional,  method  of  handling  the  .sword  should  bo 
adopted;  and  l:e  further  observes,  with  undeniable  justice,  that  a 
soldier's  cb  nice  of  victory  in  a  hand-to-hand  conte-t  with  a  de- 
termined antagonist  is  not  likely  to  be  improved  by  tho  fact  that 
bis  instructors  have  forgotten  that  a  sabro  bus  a  point  as  well  as 
an  edg",  end  have  not  taught  him  t!e>  niosl  formidable  way  of 
ii  in;  the  weapon  they  have  placed  in  bis  hands. 

This  Instruction  Mr.  Waite  now  seeks  to  give,  IIo  does  not 
Degll  Bt  thl  old  system,  as  be  describes  carefully  tho  established 
cuts  end  guards  ;  but  to  these  be  ndds  a  (■••lies  of  movements  taken 
from  foncing,  and  il  ii  bis  description  of  then  which  is  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  thoughtful  tiiUrriirr.  It  would  be  futile  to 
attempt  to  give  even  a  summary  of  the  various  methods  of  attack 
iiml  defence  which  bo  very  clearly  desc.ib  «,  but  it  may  be  briefly 
said  that  the  principal  attacks  of  the  lemu-r,  such  Bl  the  I  >'i> 
droit,  the  dftfnijcmmt ,  unr  dour,  the  haltcmrnt  rt.  ilii/iii/ninii/,  are 
adapted  to  the  sabre,  it  being  of  course  ic-miuh  d  that  I  n  •  trutght 
cut  and  thrust  sabre  is  used.  Of  the  value  of  the  n  in  .uoid-plny 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  l>ui»gos  or  thru  t  ■  c  n  be  W  I"  UMM 
quickly  than  cut",  an  I  are  fur  more  deadly.  A  i  nine  cut  may  "iiljt 
infuriate  a  boat  foe,  but  a  man  who  is  run  IhrouHU  the  body 
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falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  in  contests  with  such  adversaries  as 
the  Indian  swordsmen,  the  soldier  who  has  mastered  the  move- 
ments described  by  Mr.  Waito  will  bo  certain  of  victory.  He  will 
disable  his  antagonist  while  the  lattcr's  sword  is  still  in  the  air,  or 
will  draw  his  attack,  and  then  deftly  use  the  point  Ion";  before  the 
other  can  parry.  Perhaps  the  movement  which  ngainst  such  antago- 
nists, or  indeed  Bgainst  any  wild  swordsman,  will  avail  most,  is  the 
coup  (Turret,  or  stop  thrust,  which,  with  many  other  movements, 
Mr.  Wnite  takes  from  fencing.    As  the  right  way  of  delivering  it 
is  not  always  understood  in  England  even  by  those  who  practise 
the  small-sword,  and,  as  it  is  often  confounded  with  the  coup  de 
temps,  or  timo  thrust,  from  which  it  is  essentially  different,  it  may 
be  well  to  give  some  description  of  the  two.    The  time  thrust  is 
the  most  dillicult  of  all  hits  in  fencing,  so  difficult  and  so  dangerous 
indeed,  that  few  are  likely  to  resort  to  it  sur  le  terrain.  The 
fencer  who  delivers  it  must  be  acute  enough  to  perceive  that  his 
antagonist  is  going  to  make  a  feint  before  attacking  him,  and 
must  judge  rightly  what  that  feint  will  be.    Then  lunging  with 
great  rapidity  the  instant  the  other  begins,  and  carrying  his  hand 
well  to  the  right  or  left,  and  high  or  low,  as  the  case  may  be,  ho 
catches  the  blade  of  his  adversary  on  the  false  movement,  thereby 
effectually  stopping  the  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  impales  him. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  dillicult  it  is  to  make 
rightly  such  a  guess  as  has  to  be  made  here,  and,  though  the 
time  thrust  is  often  delivered  by  some  very  accomplished  French 
fencers,  who  acquire  a  wonderful  power  of  reading  their  antagonist's 
intentions,  there  is  always  great  risk  about  it,  as  if  the  fencer 
guesses  wrong  he  fails  most  ignominiouslv.    The  stop  thrust  is  a 
rougher,  but  at  the  same   timo  more  effective,  way  of  dealing 
with  an  adversary.    It    is  intended  to  stop  those  who  run 
in  or  make  a  step  or  two  forward  before  attacking.    The  fencer 
who  delivers  it  lunges  out  directly  the  other  moves,  and  as 
generally  a  man's  sword  is  disordered  most  irregularly  when 
he  is  running  in  or  making  a  step  before  attacking,  the  master  of 
the  coup  (Tan-it  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  hits  his  antagonist 
and  remains  untouched  himself.   "  Immediately,"  says  Mr.  Waite, 
"  that  you  see  him  [the  antngonist]  move,  deliver  a  straight 
thrust  at  his  breast  with  a  lunge,  you  will  then,  if  your  move-  I 
ment  is  done  in  proper  time,  find  your  poiut  on  his  breast  as  he 
has  completed  the  advance,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  lunge 
and   deliver  his    attack."     The  coup  cTarret   may    be  com- 
bined with  the  coup  de  temps,  but  this  master-stroke  is  rarely 
achieved  even  by  the  most  skilful.    How  efficacious  the  simple 
coup  d 'arret  is  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.   In  sabre-play,  which 
is  usually  much  wilder  than  small-sword-play,  men  frequently  rush 
on  to  their  adversaries,  and  doubtless  bold  assailants  often  do  the 
same  in  actual  combat.    In  either  case  the  coup  (Turret  is  better 
than  any  parry,  and  assuredly  when  real  blades  are  used  the  man 
who  receives  it  will  "  be   unable   to  lunge  and   deliver  his 
attack,"  as    he    will   infallibly    be    run    through   the  body 
and  probably  stopped  by  the  pommel  of  the  sword  against 
his  breast.    The  other  processes  described  by  Mr.  Waite  for  ob- 
fawning  this  desirable  result  are  perhaps  not  quite  so  thorough  and 
effectual  as  the  coup  d'arrct,  but  they  are  extremely  practical 
and  have  great  merit,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that" he  is  rjght  : 
in  recommending  to  amateurs  of  the  sabre  the  adoption  of  many 
of  the  fencer's  movements.    It  is  true  that  these  have  not  been  i 
altogether  overlooked,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  passage  which  we  1 
have  quoted ;  but  to  Mr.  Waite  belongs  the  credit  of  showing 
fully  how  the  sabre  can  be  used  for  thrusting  and  of  greatly  im- 
proving the  present  method  of  sword-play.     His  well-written 
manual  should  receive  the  attention  not  only  of  amateurs  of  sabre- 
play  and  single-stick,  but  also  of  those  who  instruct  soldiers  in 
the  use  of  the  weapon.    Let  it  be  hoped  that  within  four  or  five 
years  the  Horse  Guards  may  become  aware  of  the  existence  of 
this  excellent  little  work. 

One  portion  of  it  may  not  impossibly  attract  the  attention  of 
some  who  know  nothing  of  cuts  and  guards  and  take  not  the 
smallest  interest  in  swordsmanship,  but  are  fond  of  literary  curio- 
cities.  To  such  the  elaborate  series  of  rules  and  instructions  for 
eabre  duels  which  Mr.  Waite  has  translated  from  the  Comte  de 
Chateauvillard's  terrible  "  Essai  sur  le  Duel "  will  not  be  un- 
attractive, and  there  is  no  presumption  in  surmising  that  to 
most  English  readers  they  will  be  new.  A  very  curious  series  of 
rules  they  certainly  are,  and  the  author  or  compiler  seems  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  show  how  gentlemen  should  conduct  them- 
selves when  they  desire  to  maim  or  kill  each  other.  As  a  specimen 
of  his  minute  and  careful  legislation,  we  will  quote  Rules  7,  10, 
and  II  : — 

7th. — When  the  combatants  are  placed,  the  seconds  measure  the  blades, 
■which  must  be  of  equal  length  and  similar  shape.  The  choice  of  the  sabre, 
if  similar  oues  arc  used,  must  be  tossed  for.  If  by  carelessness  the  sabres 
are  not  alike,  the  choice  should  still  be  tossed  for ;  but  if  the  sabres  are  too 
disproportioncd  for  such  a  combat  it  shruld  certainly  be  put  off. 

10th. — The  seconds,  after  haviug  invited  the  combatants  to  take  off  their 
coats  and  waistcoats,  must  go  up  to  their  principal's  opponent,  who  must 
show  his  naked  breast  in  order  to  prove  that  he  wears  nothing  to  protect 
himself  against  the  edge  or  point  of  the  sabre  blade.  His  refusal  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  refusal  to  tight. 

nth. — When  what  is  above  described  13  finished,  the  seconds  should  toss 
for  which  one  of  them  is  to  explain  the  conventions  of  the  duel  to  the  com- 
batants, to  whom  the  weapons  are  then  given,  with  the  recommendation  to 
wait  until  the  signal  is  given  to  begin. 

Much  more  prevision  is  shown  here  than  in  the  framiwr  of  many 
Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  other  ordinances  have  all  been  drawn 
tip  with  the  same  thoughtful  care  ;  and  it  is  worth  notice  that  the 
legal  prosecution  of  a  combatant  guilty  of  unfair  play  is  strictly 


enjoined  as  the  duty  of  the  seconds  on  both  sides.  These 
curious  regulations  frn-rn  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  Mr.  Waite'a 
manual.  Alter  teaching  sabre-play  very  fully,  he  gives  the  rules 
which  those  who  wish  to  make  practical  use  of  the  weapon  are 

bound  to  follow. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

THERE  is  much  uncertainty  amongst  business  men  as  to  the 
probable  course  of  the  money  market  during  the  year  that 
has  just  opened.    In  the  early  part  of  the  autumn  most  competent 
observers  were  of  opinion  that  the  value  of  money  would  now  be 
much  higher  than  it  is.    Trade  had  been  improving  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  would  evidently  continue  to  improve  at  a  still  more 
rapid  rate.  Speculation  was  even  more  active  than  trade,  and  in  the 
United  States  a  great  demand  for  gold  was  springing  up.  These' 
were  all  causes  to  make  money  dearer,  and  competent  observers  con- 
cluded that  they  would  produce  their  natural  effect.    But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  not  done  so  to  the  extent  expected.  Until 
a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Bank  of  England  rate  of  discount  remained  at 
2k  per  cent,  per  annum,  and,  except  for  about  two  days  when  the 
rise  occurred,  the  open  market  rate  was  always  so  much  lower  that 
the  Rank  practically  did  no  discount  business.    The  rate  was 
raised  to  3  per  cent.,  and  ever  since  the  Bank  has  been  out 
of  the  market.     It  has  lent  money  for  Stock  Exchange  re- 
quirements in   very   large   amounts.     But  genuine  discount- 
ing, except  for  its  regular  customers,  it  has  not  done.  The 
calculations  of  a  few  mouths  ago   being  thus  so  glaringly 
disappointed,  people  ask  whether  reasoning  on  the  probabilities 
of  the  present  may  not  turn  out  equally  fallacious.    There  is,  of 
course,  no  answer  to  the  question  save  that  men  must  act  on  the 
best  opinion  they  can  form,  and  that  the  best  opinion  is  that 
which  has  the  strongest  probabilities  in  its  favour.    This,  we  ven- 
ture to  think,  is  the  case  in  the  instance  before  us.    For  how  is 
it  that  the  value  of  money  has  not  risen  as  anticipated  ?  The 
cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Bank  of  France  acted 
contrary  to  the   received  principles  of  good   management  in 
the  case  of  banks  holding  the  ultimate  cash  reserve  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  belong.    When  it  was  seen  that  a  great 
demand   for  gold  was  springing    up  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  United  States  had  it  in  their  power  to  gratify  be- 
cause of  the  large  sums  due  to  them  by  Europe  for  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  cotton,  bacon,  butter,  meat,  tobacco,  and  other  pro- 
duce, competent  observers  concluded  that  the  Bank  of  France,  on 
which  the  demand  chiefly  fell  in  the  first  instance,  would  raise  its 
rate  of  discount  high  enough  to  make  it  too  costly  to  take  away 
gold.    Had  it  done  so,  the  Bank  of  England,  to  protect  its  own 
reserve,  would  have  followed  the  example  ;   and  thus  money 
would  have  been  made  dear.    But  the  Bank  of  France  disap- 
pointed all  expectations.  The  French  Government  thought  that  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  Republic  to  check  trade  and  speculation 
by  raising  the  value  of  money,  and  induced  the  Bank  to  abstain 
from  the  measures  which  would  have  protected  its  metallic  re- 
serve.   Although,  therefore,  events  have  not  turned  out  according 
to  the  expectations  of  competent  observers,  these  latter  were  per- 
fectly right  in  their  reasoning.    The  economic  causes  would  have 
made  money  dearer  had  not  political  influences  interfered.    It  is 
quite  possible,  of  course,  that  politics  may  again  derange  the 
money-markets.    But  it  is  not  our  province  to  discuss  the  political 
situation.    Our  reasoning  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
purely  economic  causes  are  allowed  to  act  uninterruptedly.  Each 
reader  must  modify  for  himself  the  conclusions  according  to  what 
he  thinks  the  probable  course  of  political  events. 

The  first  economic  fact  to  note  is  that  the  improvement  in  trade 
is  likely  to  assume  still  greater  proportions  in  the  year  upon  which 
we  have  just  entered.  As  yet  it  has  only  just  gone  far  enough  to 
give  full  employment  to  the  working  classes,  without  leading  to  a 
rise  of  wages  except  in  a  few  instances.  Even  so,  however,  the 
various  branches  of  trade  have  been  carried  on  profitably  for  a 
considerable  time  now,  which  means  that  the  capitalists  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  receiving  a  handsome  return  on  their 
investments.  They  have  a  strong  motive,  therefore,  for  putting 
new  capital  into  their  businesses,  for  enlarging  their  concerns,  for 
taking  on  new  hands,  and  generally  for  extending  their  operations 
wherever  an  opening  offers.  All  this  implies  the  sinking  of  con- 
siderable sums  in  the  form  of  fixed  capital,  and  the  stretching  of 
credit  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  new  chances  of  profit.  But 
stretching  of  credit  is  the  creation  of  a  large  new  demand 
for  capital  to  work  the  businesses.  At  the  same  time  the  full 
employment  of  mills,  which  a  year  ago  were  closed  altogether 
or  going  only  two  or  three  days  a  week,  means  an  enormous  in- 
crease of  the  outlay  on  labour  all  over  the  country.  Employers 
need  more  money  to  pay  their  workpeople,  for  which  pur- 
pose cheques  are  totally  inapplicable.  AN  ages  must  be  paid 
in  cash,  and  the  wage-earners,  having  no  bank  accounts, 
retain  the  money  in  hand  to  meet  their  weekly  expenditure. 
Thus  every  increase  of  employment  implies  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  circulation — largely,  no  doubt,  in  the  circulation  of 
silver,  but  to  no  small  extent  also  in  that  of  gold  and  notes,  the 
latter  being  based  upon  gold  and  therefore  equivalent  to  it. 
Furthermore,  every  increase  of  employment  even  at  the  old  rates 
of  wages  leads  to  an  increase  in  the  demand  for  articles  of  general 
consumption.  A  family,  which  had  been  working  only  three  days 
a  week,  or  which  had  been  living  from  hand  to  mouth  by  picking 
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up  odd  jobs,  and  which  has  now  constant,  regular  employment,  is 
necessarily  a  much  better  customer  of  the  butcher,  baker,  and 
grocer.  It  is  able,  too,  to  replenish  its  wardrobe,  and  to  replace 
the  carpets,  curtains,  and  other  articles  of  furniture  parted  with  in 
the  bad  times.  When  this  increased  buying  is  multiplied  by 
thousands,  and  spreads  over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  effect  will  be  realized.  The  small  trades- 
people, who  had  lost  so  many  of  their  customers  while 
trade  was  bad,  or  kept  them  *  only  by  giving  credit,  find 
themselves  once  more  in  funds,  and  are  able  in  their  turn 
not  only  to  lay  in  a  larger  stock  of  the  goods  in  which 
they  deal,  but  also  to  extend  their  own  personal  expenditure. 
In  "this  way  the  effect  of  the  first  improvement  is  trans- 
mitted from  class  to  class,  and  from  trade  to  trade  ;  and  as  it  goes 
on  widening  it  gives  employment  to  more  and  more  new  capital. 
The  struggling  grocer,  who  finds  his  customers  suddenly  increasing 
their  expenditure,  and  requiring  articles  which  for  years  they  had 
been  obliged  to  go  without  or  to  buy  in  ve-y  sparing  quantities, 
and  who  in  consequence  has  to  add  to  his  stock,  requires  ad- 
ditional capital  just  as  much  as  the  millowner,  whose  machinery 
has  been  idle  half  the  week  and  is  now  working  high  pressure. 
But  this  general  demand  for  additional  capital  as  necessarily  tends 
to  raise  its  value  as  does  enhanced  demand  for  any  other  article. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  capital  itself  is  becoming  more 
plentiful.  Of  the  increased  profits  and  earnings  of  all  classes  a 
part  is  saved,  and  goes  into  the  banks  to  be  employed  in  the  short 
loan  market.  The  larger  portion,  no  doubt,  is  invested  in  the 
businesses  of  those  who  .accumulate  it ;  and  another  portion 
is  invested  in  Stock  Exchange  securities.  But  a  consider- 
able part  goes  into  the  banks,  and  thus  tends  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  additional  accommodation.  When,  by  the 
inaction  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  demand  for  gold  was  thrown  upon  Paris  instead  of 
upon  London,  this  growth  of  capital  sufficed  hitherto  to  keep  down 
the  value  of  money.  There  was  such  a  vast  mass  of  idle  capital 
when  the  revival  of  trade  began,  that  considerably  to  enhance  the 
value  of  the  whole,  reinforced  as  it  has  been  since,  required  a  long 
continuance  of  improvement.  But  now  a  new  force  is  coming 
into  play.  The  workpeople  are  moving  all  over  the  country  for 
an  advance  of  wages.  In  some  cases  the  advance  has  been  given, 
and  before  long  it  must  be  conceded  everywhere.  But  a  general 
rise  of  wages  will  affect  the  money  market  in  the  two  ways  pointed 
out  above.  It  will  swell  the  circulation  by  increasing  the 
amounts  paid  away  in  wages ;  and  it  will  add  to  the  purchasing 
power,  and,  therefore,  to  the  consumption,  of  the  working  classes. 

Even,  then,  if  we  were  to  conline  our  view  to  the  home  trade, 
we  see  abundant  reason  for  concluding  that  the  value  of  money 
must  tend  upwards.  And,  when  we  extend  our  examination  to 
the  foreign  trade,  these  reasons  are  strongly  confirmed. 
There  has  been  of  late  a  general  recovery  of  the  raw- 
material-producing  countries,  and  their  recovery  has  already 
resulted  in  a  marked  increase  of  the  trade  with  this 
country.  This  must  continue  for  some  time  longer.  In  the  case 
of  the  most  important  of  them  all,  the  United  States,  there  ap- 
pears likely  a  very  great  augmentation.  When  prosperity  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  they  took  up  again  the  schemes  of 
railway  construction  interrupted  by  the  panic  of  1873.  The  first 
result  was  an  extraordinary  demand  for  English  iron  and  steel. 
But  very  soon  the  native  production  and  manufacture  overtook 
the  demand.  The  works  so  long  idle  were  set  going  again,  and, 
favoured  by  the  protective  tariff,  were  able  to  undersell  this 
country.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  consumption  is  now 
outstripping  the  production,  and  that  recourse  must  again  be  had 
to  this  country.  Vast  as  was  the  railway  construction  of  the  past 
year,  that  of  the  present  promises  to  be  still  vaster,  and  renewed 
American  buying  of  iron  will  at  once  send  up  the  price  of  coal  as 
well  as  of  iron.  Nor  is  it  only  the  United  States  that  are  build- 
ing railways  on  an  immense  scale.  Mexico  is  also  to  he  opened 
up.  Concessions  of  various  lines  have  been  granted,  and  some 
are  actually  being  constructed.  The  South  American  States 
are  likewise  resuming  abandoned  projects.  Thus,  a  large 
foreign  demand  for  English  iron  and  steel  appears  pro- 
bable, involving,  as  wo  have  just  said,  a  rise  of  the 
prices  of  both  iron  and  coal.  But  a  rise  iu  the  price  of  coal 
and  iron — that  is,  of  the  instruments  of  manufacture  —  would 
enhance  the  cost  of  production  of  almost  every  article.  In  other 
words,  the  capital  necessary  to  carry  on  nearly  every  kind  of  busi- 
ness is  likely  to  be  increased,  not  alone  by  increased  production 
and  a  rise  of  wage*,  but  also  by  the  enhanced  cost  of  both 
iron  and  coal.  But  everything  which  makes  additional  capital 
necessary,  of  course  tends  to  raise  the  value  of  capital.  There  is 
one  other  cause  remaining  to  be  noticed,  which  is  likely  to  affect 
the  money  market  powerfully.  W'o  mean  foreign  borrowing.  As 
yet  there  have  been  few  State  loans  launched  since  the  recovery 
of  credit.  India  and  the  colonies  have  had  recourse  to  this  market, 
and  so  have  Portugal  and  a  few  other!  ;  but  thero  is  still  a 
hesitation  to  bring  out  loans  for  foreign  Stat.  s.  But,  foreign  loans 
for  industrial  purposes  are  already  very  numerous.  This  very  week 
we  have  had  a  very  considerable  example  in  the  issue  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Bonds,  amounting  to  four  million!  sterling,  and 
many  more  are  to  follow.  No  doubt,  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  those  loans,  gToateror  less  ns  the  case  may  be,  will  be  spent 
in  this  country  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  in  the  payment  of 
commission,  freight,  and  other  charge*.  But  n  portion  alto  will  be 
sent  abroad,  and  will  thus  diminish  the  disposable  capital  iti  tho 
market.    If  there  should  also  be  a  demand  for  gold  for  abroad  to 


any  amount,  either  for  currency  requirements,  such  as  we  experi- 
enced of  late  from  the  United  States,  or  for  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  in  Italy,  this  would  still  further  affect  the 
market.  And  all  the  enhanced  demand,  which  we  have  been 
tracing,  will  come  upon  markets  already  weakened.  In  the  five 
last  months  of  1879  and  1880  the  United  States  took  from  Europe 
very  nearly  30  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  absorbed  all  the  metal 
produced  at  home.  The  great  European  banks,  therefore,  are  not 
well  supplied  with  gold. 


WINTER  EXHIBITIONS. 

rrUIE  full  and  brilliant  display  of  the  work  of  certain  masters 
J-  of  the  Dutch  school  lends  a  special  distinction  to  the  array  of 
Old  Masters  at  Burlington  House.  The  collection  is  altogether  of 
the  highest  interest  and  value  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  not  worth  while, 
where  there  is  so  much  that  is  good,  to  institute  any  comparison 
with  what  has  been  shown  in  former  years.  The  great  English 
artists  have  often  been  in  greater  force  ;  and  yet,  both  of  Reynolds 
and  of  Gainsborough,  there  are  admirable  and  characteristic  ex- 
amples. The  display  of  Italian  ait  in  the  period  of  its  highest 
development  is  saved  from  insignificance  by  the  presence  of  Lord 
Cowper's  Raffaelles  and  one  or  two  fine  portraits  by  Andrea  del 
Sarto ;  while  of  the  earlier  schools  there  is  enough  to  illustrate 
the  special  aims  of  painting  at  a  time  when  it  laboured  constantly 
iu  the  service  of  religion,  and  when  its  practice  was  determined  by 
a  strict  regard  for  decorative  eliect. 

It  is  worth  while  to  compare  these  examples  of  primitive  art 
with  a  collection  of  designs  by  living  painters  which  are  now 
being  exhibited  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery.  To  the  later  pictures 
at  Burlington  House  we  shall  speedily  return  for  longer  and  more 
careful  study,  but  in  the  meantime  it  is  interesting  to  note  how 
far  the  most  recent  development  of  painting  in  England  has- 
sought  instruction  and  support  in  the  models  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  is  too  often  assumed  by  those  who  have  made  no> 
special  study  of  the  history  of  painting  that  the  peculiar  manner 
in  which  the  earlier  artists  worked  was  wholly  due  to  imperfect 
knowledge  and  to  the  immaturity  of  their  powers.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  Mantegna  and  a  Titian,  or  between  a  fresco  by 
Ghirlaudajo  and  the  later  work  of  the  artists  of  the  Roman 
school  is  confidently  assigned  to  the  different  degrees  of 
technical  proficiency  which  these  men  respectively  possessed  5. 
and  what  is  strange  to  us  in  the  manner  of  the  artists 
of  the  quatrocento  is  accordingly  excused  on  the  ground  that 
they  knew  no  better,  and  that  they  did  the  best  that  could  be 
done  within  the  straitened  limits  of  the  art  of  their  time.  The 
critics  who  willingly  extend  this  indulgence  towards  the  earlier 
masters  are,  however,  altogether  intolerant  of  all  work  in  our  own 
day  which  attempts  to  revive  these  primitive  forms.  It  is  deemed 
an  unpardonable  affectation  to  look  to  Masaccio  or  Mantegna  for 
instruction  when  we  have  a3  our  inheritance  the  more  perfect  pro- 
ductions of  the  later  schools,  and  the  work  that  is  done  under  such 
influences  is  dismissed  as  being  altogether  wanting  in  originality 
and  iu  the  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  present  age.  A  very 
little  consideration,  however,  will  serve  to  show  that  this  line  of 
argument  rests  upon  an  imperfect  understanding  of  the  dif- 
ferent aims  proper  to  art.  It  is,  no  doubt,  partly  true  that 
the  earlier  men  were  hampered  by  insufficient  knowledge,  but 
this  of  itself  will  not  account  for  all  that  is  distinctive  iu  the 
manner  of  their  work.  Technically  speaking,  painting,  as  it  was 
originally  practised  in  modern  Europe)}  was  regulated  by  a  strict 
regard  for  ornamental  effect.  It  was  in  tho  hands  of  men  who 
were  often  at  the  same  time  architects,  sculptors,  and  even  gold- 
smiths, and  who  therefore  brought  to  their  work  in  colour  in- 
fluences derived  from  tho  simultaneous  study  of  other  crafts. 
The  imitation  of  nature  in  tho  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  later  schools  was  kept  in  check-  by  a  controlling 
sentiment  for  that  quality  of  design  which  is  common  to  all  tho 
arts:  and  it  is  to  the  supremacy  of  this  sentiment  that  wo  owe 
the  striking  versatility  of  power  discoverable  in  manv  of  tho 
older  artists,  and  which  enabled  them  to  pass  from  scufpturo  to- 
painting,  and  from  painting  to  architecture,  without  effort  and 
without  failure.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that,  as  the 
technical  resources  of  painting  developed,  thtso  conditions 
underwent  a  gradual  process  of  revolution.  An  increasing 
facility  in  reproducing  tho  actual  appearances  of  nature 
induced  n  stronger  feeling  for  the  charms  of  illusion.  Art 
became  more  and  more  absorbed  by  tho  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  light  and  colour,  until  at  last  tho  painter, 
00  loss  than  his  public,  camo  to  think  of  a  picture  as  an  exact 
imngo  of  reality,  capable  of  being  identilied  ai  all  points  with  the 
object!  which  it  undertook  to  represent.  It  will  bo  observed, 
ho wever,  t hat  thirf  conception  of  art  cannot  always  fit  with  tho 
requirements  of  decoration.  Hero  tho  first  condition  is  not  imita- 
tion, but  ornament,  and  therefore  the  realism  which  is  proper  to 
an  easel  picture  must  be  subordinated  to  a  senso  of  order  in  ar- 
rangement of  line,  and  of  harmonious  balance  in  colour.  Tho 
attempted  revival  during  the  last  few  years  of  the  practice  of  de- 
coration has  not  unnaturally  led  to  a  reconsideration  of  thOM 
principles,  and  by  nil  inevitable  tendency  pain  tci'H  who  bavo  de- 
voted themselves  to  this  branch  of  nrt  have  turned  for  example  to 
that  epoch  in  the  history  of  painting  when  its  ornamental  functions 
had  the  most  decisive  ascendency. 

These  remarks  may  servo  by  way  of  general  comment  upon 
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much  of  the  decorative  work  that  is  now  exhibited  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery.  What  has  been  said  will  not  of  course  dispose 
of  the  many  con  dieting  opinions  that  are  aroused  by  the  art  of  a 
painter  like  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  but  it  may  enable  us  tho  better  to 
understand  his  intention.  In  deliberately  seeking  to  revive  some 
of  the  earlier  modes  of  expression,  he  is  not,  wo  may  bo  sure,  led 
by  mere  caprice,  or  by  a  pedantic  regard  for  the  past.  If  ho 
chooses  for  models  of  imitation  tho  earlier  masters  of  Florentine 
design  rather  than  great  magicians  with  tho  brush  like  Titian 
or  Rubens,  it  is  becauso  ho  perceives  that  the  aims  of 
these  later  men  do  not  accord  with  tho  special  purpose 
of  his  work.  What  is  too  readily  assumed  to  be  the  Wilful 
affectation  of  his  art  ought  not  then  to  put  any  one  in  a  passion. 
There  is  enough  hero  to  provo  that  he  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
talent,  of  rare  industry,  and  of  an  inexhaustible  invention.  The 
particular  cast  of  his  imagination  has  for  a  largo  number  of 
persons  no  sort  of  fascination  ;  for  others  it  possesses  a  strong  and 
enduring  charm.  To  reconcile  these  opposite  opinions  is  ob- 
viously not  the  business  of  criticism,  nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  necessary 
or  desirable  that  tho  available  enthusiasm  of  the  world  should  bo 
all  directed  to  the  same  goal.  But  it  is  of  importance  in  view  of 
the  modern  feeling  for  decoration  that  tho  relation  which  such 
art  as  this  holds  to  the  other  products  of  our  time  should  be 
rightly  understood.  There  is  no  greater  blunder  than  to  suppose 
that  a  new  departure  in  painting  can  be  made  in  absolute 
independence  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  cry 
for  originality  in  all  the  arts  is  the  pet  vulgarity  of  our 
day,  and  if  we  look  back  to  those  seasons  in  the  world's  his- 
tory which  have  really  left  us  a  great  inheritance  of  original 
work,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  always  been  characterized  by 
a  spirit  of  the  frankest  and  most  liberal  appropriation  from  the 
accumulated  stores  at  their  command.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  the 
most  robust  of  artists,  thought  it  the  highest  honour  to  try  to 
imitate  and  to  rival  the  grace  of  antique  sculpture ;  it  was  a  con- 
stant reproach  to  Mantegna  in  his  day  that  his  designs  were  only 
a  rigid  copy  of  bas-reliefs  on  Roman  monuments,  and  we  know  in 
the  case  of  a  noble  genius  like  Rafl'aelle  how  gladly  he  took  from 
Perugino  all  that  Ferugiuo  had  to  give.  To  say,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  frankly  and  studiously  seeks  to  revive  the  prin- 
ciples of  Florentine  design  is  in  effect  only  to  declare  that  he  has 
chosen  the  models  that  best  accord  with  the  particular  bent  of 
his  genius.  The  effort  that  he  is  making,  whatever  may  be 
the  ultimate  judgment  upon  his  individual  powers,  cannot  but 
powerfully  assist  the  movement  with  which  he  is  associated ; 
and,  if  the  visitor  to  the  present  exhibition  at  Burlington  House 
will  frankly  survey  the  successive  developments  of  art  in  Europe, 
he  will  be  disposed,  we  believe,  to  grant  that  there  is  something 
that  is  distinguishable  from  affectation  in  the  endeavour  to  revive 
the  practice  of  a  school  whose  triumphs  were  founded  upon  the  art 
of  design. 

The  remaining  contents  of  the  exhibition  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  are  of  a  more  familiar  order.  A  collection  of  water- 
colour  drawings  by  English  artists  is  supplemented  by  some 
interesting  specimens  in  the  same  material  by  representatives  of 
the  contemporary  school  of  France.  The  particular  direction 
which  water-colour  art  has  recently  taken  in  England  is  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  comparison  which  we  are  thus 
enabled  to  make  between  the  products  of  the  two  countries. 
The  French  work  is  strangely  different  from  our  own,  but  it 
bears  at  the  same  time  a  strong  affinity  to  the  earlier  efforts  of  our 
school.  While  the  younger  professors  of  this  branch  of  art 
are  striving  to  force  the  material  into  competition  with  oil, 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  ambition  are  overloading  their  draw- 
ings with  body-colour,  the  Frenchmen,  like  the  Dutchmen 
who  were  represented  last  year,  show  that  they  are  content  to 
labour  in  the  tradition  established  by  the  earlier  masters.  They 
are  content,  that  is  to  say,  to  confine  the  use  of  water-colour  to 
purposes  for  which  it  is  obviously  adapted,  and  are  therefore 
enabled  to  preserve  a  quality  of  execution  which  many  of  our  own 
painters  have  lost.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  said  that  these  criti- 
cisms apply  with  equal  force  to  all  the  native  work  that  is  dis- 
played in  the  exhibition,  or  that  the  freer  and  more  brilliant 
manner  of  the  foreign  artists  is  always  used  with  good  effect.  In 
some  instances  the  evident  cleverness  of  manipulation  is  too  reck- 
lessly asserted ;  there  is,  as  it  would  seem,  a  desire  to  impress  tho 
spectator  with  a  sense  of  the  artist's  dexterity ;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  these  French  drawings  do  undoubtedly  serve  to  remind  us 
of  a  quality  which  English  water-colour  art  once  possessed,  and 
has  now  partly  lost. 


THE  CUP  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

TT^HE  Laureate's  new  play  has  an  amount  of  dramatic  force 
-1-  which  may  not  have  been  expected.  Part  of  The  Cup  is  in 
the  best  sense  both  dramatic  and  poetic.  It  is  deliberate  rather 
than  slow  in  action,  and  in  this  as  in  6orne  other  things  has  or 
suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  Greek  tragedy,  and,  as  in  Greek 
tragedy,  the  action  waits  but  does  not  halt.  Like  the  French  poet 
with  whose  name  M.  Taiue  contrasted  that  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  caught  that  sense  of  impending  fate  which  Musset 
delighted  to  catch,  and  has  impressed  it  upon  his  audiences  with 
delicacy  and  force.  BIussBt  gave  both  to  his  modern  dramas 
and  to  his  dramas  of  definite  pa.-t  periods,  and  most  especially  to 
his  dramas  which  might  have  belonged  to  any  period,  that 
curious  feeling  of  a  grim  fate  waiting  to  overtake  the  personages 


who  seemed  to  themselves  to  be  living  untroubled  lives,  which 
has  been  ofton  commented  on.  It  was  his  singularity  that  ha 
never  went  back  into  the  time  with  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
dealt,  and  dealt  successfully.  The  story  of  The  Cup,  as  told  by 
Plutarch,  is  one  which  in  its  motive  is  unhappily  enough  common, 
like  all  really  moving  tragedies,  to  all  time.  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  made  of  it  a  play  which  refutes  to  a  great  extent  the  opinion 
that  his  genius  had  no  dramatic  side,  and  which  may  rank  here- 
after among  his  best  works. 

The  plot  of  the  play,  in  spite  of  Plutarch,  of  Thomas  Corneille, 
and  of  other  dramatists,  is  not  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  majority 
of  English  readers  or  playgoers.  In  tho  Camtna  of  Thomaa 
Oorneille — too  little  known  by  his  really  good  work ;  too  much 
known  perhaps  by  the  great  Dumas's  celebrated  repartee,  "  Adieu, 
Thomas ! " — Sinorix  appears  as  a  usurping  tyrant  who  has 
poisoned  Sinnatus,  King  of  Galatia,  because,  having  promised  his 
hand  to  Hesione,  daughter  of  Sinorix,  he  has  found  that  he  likes 
Camma,  Sinorix's  wife,  better  than  Ilesione.  In  the  first  scene 
Sinorix  tells  Phoediine,  his  confidant,  in  words  which  cannot  but 
amuse  people  who  remember  a  well-known  modern  comedian's 
well-known  catchword, 

Cependant,  tu  le  scais,  je  ne  suis  pas  heureux. 

Meanwhile  Sostrate,  a  friend  of  Sinnatus,  is  embarrassed  by  his 
co-existing  affections  for  Hesione,  for  Camma,  and  for  Sinorix. 
Here  of  course  is  plentiful  matter  for  that  kind  of  intrigue  in 
which  the  French  classical  drama  delighted,  and  equally  of  course 
regard  to  the  unities  and  to  the  conventional  decencies  of  that 
drama  makes  the  catastrophe  of  Thomas  Corneille's  play  very 
different  from  the  catastrophe  of  Mr.  Tennyson's.  Death  is  not 
seen,  but  is  reported  by  eye-witnesses,  and  in  many  other  minor 
matters  into  which  it  might  be  tedious  to  go,  the  difference 
between  the  two  methods  is  strongly  marked.  In  Mr.  Tennyson's 
version,  as  presented  at  the  Lyceum,  the  first  scene  shows  us  a 
distant  view  of  "  A  City  of  Galatia  amoDg  wooded  hills.  Before 
the  Temple  of  Artemis."  Synorix  appears  upon  the  stage,  and 
his  first  speech  gives  some  clue  to  his  character  and  to  the  tragedy 
which  underlies  the  beauty  of  the  two  first  scenes : — 

Vine,  cypress,  poplar,  myrtle,  bowering-in 
The  city  where  she  dwells.   She  past  me  here 
Three  years  ago  when  I  was  flying  from 
My  tetrarchy  to  Rome.   I  almost  touch'd  her— 
A  maiden  slowly  moving  on  to  music 
Among  her  maidens  to  this  Temple — 0  Gods  t 
She  is  my  fate— else  wherefore  has  my  fate 
Brought  me  again  to  her  own  city.  Married 
Since — married  Sinnatus,  the  tctrarch  here — 
Cut,  if  he  be  conspirator,  Rome  will  chain 
Or  slay  him.    I  may  trust  to  gain  her  then — 
When  I  shall  have  my  tetrarciiy  restored. 
I  never  felt  such  passion  for  a  woman — 
What  have  I  written  to  her  ? 

This  fine  speech,  as  finely  delivered  as  possible  by  Mr.  Irving,  may 
serve  in  some  measure  to  illustrate  the  comparison  which  we  have 
made  between  some  of  Musset's  plays  and  The  Cup.  It  is  charged 
with  the  sense  of  impending  trouble  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken ;  and  yet  it  must  be  noted  that,  like  Musset,  Mr.  Tenny- 
son has  left  it  to  the  actor  to  understand  and  express  this  sense. 
Synorix,  during  the  last  few  lines,  produces  a  cup  from  under 
his  cloak,  and  what  he  has  written  and  what  he  reads  to  himself 
is  this : — 

To  the  admired  Camma,  wife  of  Sinnatus  the  Tetrarch,  one  who  years 
ago,  himself  an  adorer  of  our  great  goddess  Artemis,  beheld  you  afar  off 
worshipping  in  her  temple,  and  loved  you  for  it,  sends  yon  this  cup, 
rescued  from  the  burning  of  one  of  her  shrines  in  a  city  through  which 
he  passed  with  the  Roman  army.  It  is  the  cup  we  use  in  our  marriages. 
Receive  it  from  one  who  cannot  at  present  write  himself  other  than  A 
Gatutian  serving  by  Jorce  in  the  Roman  Legion. 

From  the  reading  of  this  letter  to  the  end  of  the  first  act  the 
action  of  the  piece  is  close  and  steady.  Sinnatus  passes  with  his 
hounds  and  followers.  Synorix  invites  himself  to  join  the  hunt, 
and  the  scene  changes  to  the  interior  of  Sinnatus's  house,  where 
Camma  is  waiting  anxiously  for  her  husband: — 

No  Sinnatus  yet — and  there  the  rising  moon — 
Moon  on  the  field  and  the  foam. 
Moon  on  the  waste  and  the  wold, 

Moon  bring  him  home,  bring  him  home, 

Safe  from  the  dark  and  the  cold, 
Home,  sweet  moon  bring  him  home, 

Home  with  the  flock  to  the  fold 
Safe  from  the  wolf. 

These  lines  are  sung  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry  with  exquisite 
grace  and  feeling  to  a  harp  or  lyre  accompaniment,  music 
of  the  most  attractive  and  appropriate  kind  having  been  written 
for  them  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Clarke.  Synorix,  who  has  introduced 
himself  under  the  assumed  name  of  Strato,  comes  in  with 
Sinnatus,  and  overhearing  some  communication  from  a  soldier  to 
Sinnatus  touching  "  our  anti-Roman  faction,''  sees  his  way  to  his 
plot.  Left  alone  with  Camma,  he  tells  her  that  Antonius, 
the  Roman  general  encamped  outside  the  city,  has  orders  to 
capture  Sinnatus  and  put  him  to  death  by  torture.  Gamma's 
entreaties  may  prevail  against  this,  and  she  will  do  well  to  inter- 
cept Antonius  as  he  passes  in  the  early  morning  outside  the 
Temple  of  Artemis.  Meanwhile,  Synorix  has  been  recognized, 
and  the  populace  are  clamouring  for  his  life,  for  the  tale_which 
Antonius  says  in  the  former  scene  he  has  heard — 

That  your  own  people  cast  you  from  their  bounds 
For  some  dishonour  done  to  some  man's  wife, 
As  Rome  did  Tarquin — 
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is  a  true  one.  Sinnatus,  loathing  the  man,  but  remembering  that 
he  is  his  guest,  though  self-invited,  tells  him  in  the  same  breath 
of  his  hatred  for  him  and  of  a  way  of  escape.  Camma,  presently  left 
alone  after  a  charming  love  scene  with  Sinnatus,  debates  with  her- 
self as  to  what  is  best  to  do.    She  says  of  Synorix : — 

His  face  was  not  malignant,  and  he  said 
That  men  malign'd  him.   Shall  I  go  ?    Shall  I  go  ? 
I  go — but  I  will  have  my  dagger  with  me. 
The  third  scene  shows  an  open  space  before  the  steps  of  Artercis's 
Temple.    Sinnatus,  after  a  brief  colloquy  with  Antonius,  speaks 
a  soliloquy  which  seems  to  be  the  clue  to  his  character : — 
I  have  my  guard  about  me. 
I  need  not  fear  the  crowd  that  hunted  me 
Last  night  across  the  woods  ;  I  hardly  gained 
The  camp  at  midnight.    Will  she  come  to  me 
Now  that  she  knows  me  Synorix  ?    Not  if  Sinnatus 
Have  told  her  all  the  truth  about  me.    Well ! 
I  cannot  help  the  mould  that  I  was  cast  in ; 
I  fling  all  that  upon  my  fate — my  star  ! 
I  know  that  I  am  genial,  and  happy 
Would  be,  and  make  all  others  happy — so 
They  did  not  thwart  me.   Nay,  she  will  not  come. 
Still,  if  she  be  a  true  and  loving  wife, 
She  will  perchance,  to  save  this  husband.    Ay  ! 
See,  see  !  my  white  bird  stepping  toward  the  snare  ! 

There  is  a  villany  about  this  which  may  seem  revolting  enough 
when  it  i3  read  in  cold  blood,  but  which,  as  Mr.  Irving  speaks  the 
lines,  is  curiously  impressive.  A  short  and  stormy  dialogue  en- 
sues between  Synorix  and  Camma,  who  at  once  suspects  the  trap 
iuto  which  she  has  fallen.  She  refuses  to  walk  with  him  towards 
the  camp,  and  he  replies : — 

Then  for  your  own  sake — 
Lady,  I  say  it  with  all  gentleness — 
And  for  the  sake  of  Sinnatus,  your  husband, 
1  must  compel  you. 

At  this  she  draws  her  dagger  ;  Synorix  wrests  it  from  her :  and 
Sinnatus,  rushing  in  upon  Synorix,  is  stabbed  with  his  wife's 
weapon.  With  his  dying  breath  he  tells  her  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Temple  of  Artemis,  and  Synorix  ends  the  act  with  a  tine  soliloquy 
over  the  dead  body. 

Thus  far  the  tragedy  is  both  poetical  and  dramatic  :  the  second 
act,  while  it  contains  some  admirable  poetry,  has,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  far  lees  of  dramatic  craft.  Half  a  year  has  passed,  and  Camma 
has,  "  for  her  beauty,  stateliness,  and  power,"  been  chosen  Priestess 
of  the  Temple.  Synorix's  ambition,  meanwhile,  has  been  gratified 
by  his  being  made  King  of  Galatia,  and  Camma,  seeming  to  yield 
at  last  to  his  oft-repeated  entreaties  that  she  will  marry  him,  puts 
poison  in  the  cup  from  which  they  each  drink  as  part  of  the  cere- 
mony, and  which  is  the  same  cup  that  Synorix  presented  in  the 
first  act.  Here,  as  it  strikes  us,  is  matter  for  dramatic  effect 
which  the  poet  has  neglected.  All  through  the  latter  part 
of  the  act  one  expects  some  fiery  scene  between  Camma 
and  Synorix,  when  she  reveals  to  him  what  her  true  pur- 
pose in  bringing  him  into  the  temple  has  been.  No  such  scene 
as  given  to  us,  and  the  want  of  some  such  scene  is  the  more 
marked  by  the  odd  carelessness  which  Synorix  displays  when 
Camma  (after  she  has  poisoned  him,  be  it  observed)  cross-questions 
Antonius  as  to  the  lius  told  by  Synorix  to  gain  his  end  in  the  first 
act.  All  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  these  sudden  and 
pointed  questions  is  to  make  him  say  "Go  on  with  the  marriage 
rites."  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  dies,  saying  to  her, 
"  Thou  art  coming  my  way,  too."  Her  death  follows  close  upon 
his  with  the  speech : — 

My  way  ?    Crawl,  worm  ;  crawl  down  thine  own  dark  hole 
To  the  lowest  HelL    .    .  . 

.    .    .    Have  I  the  crown  on  ?    I  will  go 
To  meet  him,  crown'd,  crown'd  victor  of  my  will — 
On  my  last  voyage — but  the  wind  boa  fail'd — 
Growing  dark  too — but  light  enough  to  row. 
Row  to  the  bleated  Isles  '. — the  blessed  Isles  ! — 
There — league  on  Jeague  of  ever-shining  shores 
Beneath  an  ever-rising  sun— I  see  him, 
Sinnatus  !    Sinnatus  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  imagine  this  speech  being  more  beautifully 
delivered  than  it  is  by  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  and  yet  it  cannot  avoid 
having  a  certain  suspicion  of  anti-cliruax.  One  singularly  fine 
passage  in  the  scene  has  the  dramatic  force  and  impressivencss  which 
seem  to  us  to  be  wanting  in  the  final  scene.  This  is  tho  invocation  of 
Artemis,  first  by  Synorix,  then  by  Camma,  with  its  accompanying 
chorus.  This  is,  both  from  a  poetical  and  dramatic  point  of  view" 
as  good  as  possible,  and  the  music  is  admirably  arranged  by  Mr. 
Hamilton  Clarke,  who  produces  a  most  striking  effect  bv  taking 
the  last  "  Artemis  "  in  tho  last  invocation  by  tho  chorus  uu  octavo 
higher  than  it  is  taken  in  tho  corresponding  note3  of  the  previous 
passages. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry's  performance  of  Camma  fully  justifies  theopinion 
ns  to  the  extent  of  her  powers  which  has  frequently  been  ex- 
pressed in  these  columns.  It  is  charged  with  grace,  dignity,  nrul 
tenderness,  and  the  conflicting  passion  of  tho  last  net  ii  given  with 
•  xtraordinary  force.  The  invocation  of  Artemis  already  spoken 
of  might  alone  stamp  Miss  Terry  as  a  great  actress.  Without 
any  trick  of  gesture  or  of  voice,  almost  without  nny  perceptible 
departure  from  her  ordinary  method,  the  nctrcig  yet  manages  to 
give  a  deadly  force  to  every  word.  Hero  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
living's  byplay  serves  to  accent  more  strongly  Synorix's  really 
stupid  indillerenco  to  tho  burning  questions  which  Camma  niter- 
wards  puts  to  Antonius.  [o  the  part  of  Caunua  tho  one  fault 
which  we  have  sometimes  observed  in  Miss  Terry's  acting,  a  certain 


tendency  to  monotony  or  trick  of  gesture,  has  completely  dis- 
appeared. Nothing  could  be  finer  than  her  action  and  attitude, 
throughout.  Synorix  is,  as  may  be  guessed  from  our  quotations,  a 
singularly  difficult  part.  Mr.  Irving  plays  it  with  rare  skill,  pic- 
turesquenefs,  and  impressiveness.  Mr.  Terriss  gives  a  pleasant 
bluffness  and  manliness  to  the  hunter  Sinnatus.  What  is  meant 
by  the  observation  that  he  seems  "  modern,"  we  are  unable  to 
understand.  Mr.  Tyars  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  Antonius.  It 
is  impossible  by  description  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
beauty  and  artistic  correctness  of  the  scenery  and  mounting  of  the 
piece.  The  most  striking  effect  is  produced  by  the  last  scene  in  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  with  its  seemingly  solid  pillars,  and  colossal 
image  of  Artemis  at  the  back.  Here  there  is  artfully  suggested  a 
sense  of  vastness  which  recalls  De  Quincey's  wonderful  descrip- 
tion of  his  "  Consul  Eomanus  "  dream.  The  grouping  and  the 
management  of  colour  shown  in  it  are  alike  admirable. 


REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH  LAND  AND  ENGLISH  LANDLORDS.* 

"jl /T  E.  BRODRICK'S  comprehensive  work  on  the  land  system  of 
-LVJL  England  is  in  a  high  degree  useful  and  instructive.  Those 
who  differ  from  his  conclusions  may  derive  from  the  book  much 
valuable  information ;  and  he  is  the  more  likely  to  obtain  disciples 
and  converts  because  he  is  fair  in  statement,  sincere  in  his  desire 
to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  but  moderately  and  legitimately  pug- 
nacious. Though  Mr.  Brodrick  is  well  known  as  a  strong  party 
politician,  he  for  the  most  part  concerns  himself  in  the  present 
work  only  with  social  and  economic  interests.  His  residue  of 
prejudice  finds  comparatively  harmless  expression  in  such  phrases 
as  "  fatuous  policy  "  applied  in  the  spirit  of  a  Whig  of  seventy 
years  ago  to  the  heroic  resistance  of  England  to  the  tyranny  and 
ambition  of  Napoleon.  It  is  only  by  accidental  good  fortune  that 
in  his  main  argument  Mr.  Brodrick  swims  with  the  stream.  He 
would  deprecate  entails  and  primogeniture  with  equal  earnestness 
if  he  were  not,  through  the  progress  of  democracy,  on  the  winning 
side.  He  will  perhaps  regret  to  see  that  his  conclusions  are  adopted 
in  practical  legislation,  not  so  much  because  they  are  sound,  as  in 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  constituencies  from  which  land- 
lords, large  farmers,  and  substantial  tradesmen  will  be  practically 
excluded.  The  master  of  thirty  legions  may  sometimes  be  in  the 
right ;  but  hi3  triumphs  in  controversy  are  attained,  not  by 
weighing  reasons,  but  by  counting  heads.  Mr.  Brodrick's  moderate 
proposals  scarcely  seem  to  satisfy  his  own  theoretical  aspirations. 
They  will  almost  certainly  be  overtaken  and  left  behind  by  Parlia- 
ments representing  labourers  and  artisans  distributed  into  equal 
electoral  constituencies.  Landowners  will  find  no  hearing  for 
any  answer  which  they  may  wish  to  offer  to  Mr.  Brodrick's 
vigorous  arguments.  The  threatened  abolition  of  their  order, 
with  the  organic  changes  in  English  social  life  which  will  ensue, 
may  excuse  some  disinclination  to  concur  in  the  expediency  of 
breaking  up  hereditary  estates.  Mr.  Brodrick,  indeed,  has  per- 
suaded himself  that  "  no  sudden  or  startling  change  would  be 
ellected  by  so  moderate  a  reform  [as  the  abolition  of  settlements 
and  entails]  in  the  characteristic  features  of  English  country  life. 
There  would  still  be  a  squire  occupying  the  great  house  in  most 
of  our  villages,  and  this  squire  would  generally  bo  the  son  of  the 
last  squire.  .  .  .  Only  here  and  there  would  a  noble  park  be  de- 
serted for  want  of  means  to  keep  it  up."  Travellers  on  tho  great 
Continental  routta  well  know  that  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe 
there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman's  house  to  be  seen  in  a  hundred  miles, 
though,  if  they  consult  books  on  agrarian  reform,  they  will  be  in- 
formed, perhaps  truly,  that  the  peasantry  derive  a  comfortable 
subsistence  from  tho  land.  It  is  true  that  in  France,  in  tho  Low 
Countries,  in  Western  Germany,  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  the  law 
of  compulsory  subdivision,  to  which,  as  an  English  institution, 
Mr.  Brodrick  objects,  is  irrevocably  established  ;  but  tho  samo 
constituencies  which  direct  their  delegates  to  abolish  entail  will, 
if  tho  custom  of  primogeniture  is  found  to  survive  tho  law,  enforce 
the  subdivision  which  may  not  have  resulted  from  permissive  legis- 
lation. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  tho  warmest  admirers  of  tho 
agricultural  system  which  exists  in  tho  Channel  Islands  thnt,  not- 
withstanding the  economical  advantages  which  are  attributed  to 
petty  cultivation,  the  subdivision  of  land  could  not  be  maintained 
without  compulsory  distribution  among  tho  children  of  defunct 
owners.  Mr.  Brodrick  may  fairlydeclino  to  be  judged  by  the  possiblo 
consequence.-,  of  political  measures  which  are  unconnected  with  his 
proposals  for  the  legislation  of  landed  property ;  and  ho  might 
plausibly  contend  that  moderate  reforms  would  afford  tho  best 
security  ogainst  revolutionary  change.  While  lie  regards  with 
complacency  the  possiblo  growth  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  ho  both 
desires  and  expects  a  inoro  complex  distribution  of  land,  involving 
tho  retention  of  estates  of  various  magnitudes,  occupied  partly  by 
tenant  farmers  under  landlords  and  in  other  cases  by  largo  and 
small  freeholders.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  a  di-pu-Monato  in- 
quirer should  habitually  use  tho  phrases  "  free  land  "or"  flee  trade 
in  land,"  which  embody  an  nrguinont,  mid  which  have  acquired  a 
controversial  meaning.  It  is  not  obvious  that  freedom  ol  drilling 
with  land  is  identical  with  new  legislative  re  trictions  on  its  dis- 
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posal.  It  is  true  that  the  accuracy  of  the  terra  may  be  defended  ; 
but  a  disputant  who  wishes  to  convince  hostile  or  neutral  hearers 
loses  more  than  he  gains  by  prematurely  assuming  that  he  is  in 
tho  right. 

In  dealing  with  some  brandies  of  his  subject  Mr.  Brodrkk  has 
laudably  declined  to  reproduce  popular  cant.  He  dwells  but  little 
on  the  alleged  inability  of  limited  owners  to  do  justice  to  their 
land  ;  and  he  utterly  repudiates  the  fanciful  grievance  supposed  to 
be  suffered  by  younger  sons  of  landed  families.  The  cadet  who 
receives  but  a  small  sharo  of  the  hereditary  property  would  have 
had  nothing  to  share  if  the  estate  had  not  been  transmitted 
to  the  last  owner  by  his  ancestors.  Not  the  owners  or  the  families 
of  owners,  but  the  possible  purchasers  of  land,  feel  tho  desire 
which  is  now  widely  repeated— and  which,  perhaps,  is  in  some 
instances  sincerely  entertained — for  greater  facilities  in  the  trans- 
fer of  land.  It  is  true  that  vendors  would  protit  largely  by  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  competitors  ;  and  they  would  also  derive 
benefit  from  a  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  conveyancing ;  but 
only  a  small  minority  of  landowners  wish  to  sell ;  and  the  compli- 
cation of  titles  might  be  abolished  by  a  measure  to  which  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  scarcely  paid  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It 
would  be  pos.-ible,  as  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  suggests,  to  enable 
trustees  to  give  an  indefeasible  title,  while  they  would  still  remain 
equitably  liable  to  the  beneficial  owners  for  the  performance  of 
their  trusts.  Except  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan,  or  by  Mr. 
Brodrick's  method  of  abolishing  life-estates,  no  system  of  regis- 
tration would  materially  simplify  transfer.  The  enlargement  of 
the  power  of  trustees  would  nut  tend  to  bring  more  land  into  the 
market,  because,  with  few  exceptions,  they  would  decline  to  trans- 
gress the  limits  of  their  powers ;  but  the  rule  that  a  purchaser 
need  only  look  to  the  registered  owner  would  at  once  render 
conveyances  cheap  and  secure.  Tho  object  of  increasing  the 
number  of  landowners  which  Mr.  Brodrick  proposes  will  be  gene- 
rally beneficial,  if  it  can  be  attained  without  a  social  revolution. 
The  morbid  appetite  of  some  large  proprietors  for  the  ex- 
tension of  overgrown  territories  has  been  of  late  effectually 
abated  through  the  sudden  decline  in  the  value  of  land.  An 
owner  with  a  half-dozen  farms  on  his  hands  must,  in  most 
cases,  be  disposed  to  sell  rather  than  to  buy.  Lord  Cairnss  j 
Land  Bills  of  last  Session  would  in  many  instances  have  afforded  ! 
to  landowners  means  of  relief,  if  they  had  been  passed  into  law ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  changes  still  more  extensive 
will  soon  be  adopted.  If  in  any  new  legislation  the  vested  in- 
terests of  remaindermen  are  respected,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
existing  life  tenants  similar  powers  to  those  which  were  proposed 
by  Lord  Cairns.  Hereafter  Mr.  Brodrick  would  convert  every 
life-tenancy  into  absolute  ownership.  He  would  also  modify  the 
right  of  settling  land  on  an  unborn  eldest  son  by  importing  into 
every  settlement  of  the  kind  the  power  of  appointment  which  is 
usual  in  settlements  of  personalty.  There  might  probably  be  some 
advantage  in  the  additional  induence  over  their  children  which 
would  thus  be  given  to  parents.  A  younger  son  selected  as  heir 
of  the  estate,  though  he  would  occupy  an  invidious  position,  might 
probably  be  as  good  as  the  first-born ;  and  disturbance  of  the 
usual  order  of  succession  would  probably  be  infrequent.  In  the 
case  of  peers  or  of  titled  families  the  actual  owner  would  seldom 
exercise  a  discretion  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  operate  in- 
juriously. 

Mr.  Brodrick  owes  something  to  younger  children  whose  in- 
terests he  has  overlooked,  or  perhaps  deliberately  disregarded. 
While  he  would  allow  land  to  be  settled  on  the  unborn  son 
of  a  contemplated  marriage,  he  sternly  prohibits  all  alternative 
limitations.  Even  in  the  case  of  settlements  already  made 
he  doubts  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to  respect  any  in- 
terest except  that  of  an  heir-apparent.  It  may  perhaps  be 
unavoidable  that  the  contingent  rights  of  cadets  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  paramount  object  of  bringing  land  freely  into 
the  market ;  but  the  enlightened  reformer  displays  in  this  in- 
stance an  uncompromising  regard  for  primogeniture  which  is 
unknown  to  the  actual  law.  Eew  settlors  are  so  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  their  heirs-apparent  as  to  be  indifferent 
whether,  in  default  of  the  eldest  son  and  his  issue,  the  estate  should 
devolve  on  the  next  brother.  The  most  creditable,  and  perhaps 
the  most  frequent,  motive  for  founding  or  continuing  a  family  is  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  home  to  which  parents  and  children  are  at- 
tached. It  is  usual  to  provide  that  the  younger  sons  and  daughters 
should  succeed  in  turn  ;  and  in  many  cases  the  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty by  the  eldest  son  to  a  stranger  would  be  unjust  or  harsh. 
On  a  balance  of  considerations  it  may  perhaps  be  expedient  to  dis- 
courage or  forbid  the  creation  of  a  series  of  life  estates ;  but  a 
serious  hardship  will  be  inflicted  on  younger  children.  Mr.  Brod- 
rick may  perhaps  think  that  they  would  gain  more  by  fre- 
quent partition  of  estates  than  they  would  lose  by  exclusion  from 
the  benefits  of  settlement  according  to  the  present  practice;  but, 
as  long  as  compulsory  division  is  not  introduced,  English  land- 
owners will  make  strong  efforts  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  their 
estates.  The  precedent  of  the  American  States,  in  whicli  freedom  ; 
of  disposal  by  will  exists,  is  not  applicable  to  England.  There  would  j 
be  no  use  in  accumulating  landed  estates  where  there  are  no  farm  • 
tenants ;  and  there  is  for  this  and  other  reasons  no  class  of  country 
gentlemen  in  America.  Whatever  may  be  the  dictates  of  political  or 
economical  expediency,  it  is  painful  to  look  forward  to  the 
abandonment  and  decay  of  the  couutry  houses  which  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  England.  Some  compensation  might  be  found 
lor  the  abandonment  of  a  few  country  palaces  if  Mr.  Brodrick's 
rose-coloured  pictures  of  rural  life  in  the  future  could  be  accepted 


as  true  to  probable  nature.  Ho  hope9  for  the  revival  of  parochial 
administration  in  connexion  with  elective  bodies  in  the  unions  and 
the  counties ;  and  he  even  persuades  himself  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  squire  and  the  incumbent  would  still  principally  direct 
the  councils  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Brodrick's  political  friends  will 
leave  no  authority  to  the  squire,  and  they  meditate  the  early  sup- 
pression of  the  parson.  Modern  government,  parochial,  municipal, 
or  Imperial,  will  be  exclusively  founded  on  household  or  on  uni- 
versal suffrage.  The  landed  gentry  have  already,  since  tho  intro- 
duction of  the  Ballot,  ceased  to  influence  county  elections ;  and 
even  if  a  remnant  of  the  class  survives  the  new  agrarian  legisla- 
tion, they  will  bo  powerless  in  parishes  and  in  counties.  Some  of 
them  may  be  partially  consoled  for  their  compulsory  abdication  by 
watching  the  disappointment  which  awaits  tho  farmers  who  muti- 
nied at  the  last  general  election.  The  Government  which  bought 
their  support  by  promises,  and  which  paid  its  debt  by  tho  Ground 
Game  Bill,  has  already  undertaken  to  swamp  the  occupying  tenants 
in  the  multitude  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  farmers  might 
have  retained  political  power  for  a  time  if  they  had  maintained 
their  old  alliance  with  their  natural  leaders.  They  have  easily 
asserted  their  independence  against  the  landlords ;  but  they  will 
find  themselves  helpless  in  future  contests  with  their  workmen. 

The  same  class  will  be  largely  and  not  always  beneficially 
affected  by  approaching  changes  in  land  tenure.  Mr.  Brodrick  has 
good  reason  for  the  opinion  which  he  expresses,  that  large  hold- 
ings are  naturally  connected  with  large  estates.  If  a  farm  of  800 
acres  formed  the  entire  property  of  a  single  owner,  it  would,  unless 
he  was  succeeded  by  an  only  child,  be  subdivided  Qr  sold  at  his 
death.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tho  average  extent  of  farms  is  at 
present  too  large  for  the  most  profitable  cultivation.  The  parts  of 
the  country  in  which  the  rent  of  occupiers  ranges  from  50/.  to 
100I.  a  year  has  suffered  less  within  the  last  two  years  than  the 
Midland  or  Eastern  counties ;  but  the  comparative  exemption  of 
small  farmers  from  distress  may  be  partly  attributed  to  their 
smaller  proportional  area  of  grain  cultivation.  Except  in  market 
gardens  spade  husbandry  is  almost  unknown  in  England.  The 
marvellous  results  of  the  system  in  Holland,  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Brodrick  with  a  certain  hesitation,  though  not  with  in- 
credulity. That  a  Dutchman  living  on  the  produce  of  eight  or  ten 
acres  of  land  should  adorn  his  house  with  silver  plate  and  with 
china  is  surprising  ;  but  the  fact  must  be  accepted,  if  it  is  stated 
on  sufficient  authority.  If  small  freeholds  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing similar  results  in  England,  the  gradations  of  ownership 
and  occupancy  which  Mr.  Brodrick  anticipates  will  be  rapidly 
merged  in  a  single  and  uniform  community  of  peasant  owners. 
It  will  then  be  useless  to  regret  the  total  absence  from  rural 
districts  of  almost  everything  which  makes  life  interesting  to» 
educated  men. 


SHAKSPEAItE  AND  CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITY.* 

THE  translator  of  this  first  part  of  M.  Stapfer's  Shakespeare  et 
I'antiquite  remarks  truly  enough  that  "  the  aim  of  the  book  is 
of  a  purely  literary  character,"  and  that  it  "  offers  no  information 
of  an  etymological  or  philological  nature."  The  book  is  indeed 
sufficiently  differentiated  in  point  of  design  and  of  execution 
from  both  the  styles  of  Shakspeare  criticism  which,  more  or  less 
imitated  from  German  models,  have  been  fashionable  of  late  years 
in  England.  It  busies  itself  only  in  very  subordinate  measure 
with  the  discovery  of  new  points  in  Hamlet's  soul ;  and  with 
stopped  lines,  weak  endings,  and  suchlike  things  it  busies  itself 
not  at  all.  It  is,  in  fact — or  rather,  if  it  were  the  work  of  an 
Englishman,  it  might  be  described  as  being — a  return  to  the  saner 
and  more  catholic  kind  of  purely  literary  criticism,  busied  at  once 
with  form  and  matter,  but  less  with  matter  than  with  form,  of 
which  England  had  in  regard  to  Shakspeare  an  admirable  hierarchy 
of  native  practitioners  from  the  time  of  Dryden  to  that  of  Hazlitt, 
but  which  has  of  late  years  been  more  or  less  deserted  among 
us.  Miss  Carey  will  probably  draw  down  wrath  upon  her 
bend  from  the  stopped-liners  by  insinuating  that  their  favourite 
style  of  censure  is  not  correctly  to  be  described  as  purely 
literary;  but  this  cannot  be  helped,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
the  distinction  there  is  no  doubt  whatever.  Nor  is  there  much 
doubt  that  a  Erench  critic,  if  duly  qualified  by  knowledge 
of  English  and  German  literature,  is  in  a  position  to  give  criti- 
cism on  Shakspeare  which  will  have  at  least  a  prima  facie  claim  to 
more  attention  than  the  work  of  native  critics,  because  there  is 
greater  freshness  in  his  poipt  of  view.  We  do  not  say  that  Eng- 
lish criticism  of  Shakspeare  is  ever  likely  to  reach  the  point  of 
worthlessness  which  has  been  reached  by  most  French  criticism  on 
Racine,  and  by  much  German  criticism  on  Goethe.  There  is  an 
innate  lawlessness  in  the  literary  attitude  of  the  average  English- 
man which  generally  preserves  him  from  mere  repetition  of  cut- 
and-dried  estimates,  and  from  mere  echoing  of  affected  ecstasies. 
But  the  Englishman  who  tries  to  talk  about  Shakspeare  is  some- 
what in  the  position  of  the  unlucky  Eastern  poet  who  was  kept  foi 
a  whole  dav  improvising  complimentary  couplets  to  the  Sultan. 
Flatness  and  sameness  are  at  last  unavoidable,  and  the  bowstring 
has  to  be  got  ready.  ■ 
M.  Stopfer's  book,  we  believe,  was  in  substance,  if  not  totidem 
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verbis,  delivered  in  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  University  at 
Grenoble,  where  the  author  is  a  Professor  of  Literature.  The  Eng- 
lish Universities  do  not  condescend  to  such  frivolities,  and  the 
effect  of  this  tonic  abstinence  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  well- 
known  superiority  of  the  journey  work  of  English  letters.  Perhaps, 
however,  though  the  Grenoble  students  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  heard  M.Stapfer's  lectures,  the  book  as  a  book  would  have  been 
a  little  better  had  it  been  originally  planned  for  the  press  and  not 
for  the  platform.  A  certain  amount  of  discursiveness  and  of  re- 
petition, an  abundance  of  quotation,  and  the  citing  of  authorities 
for  positions  which  might  very  well  be  given  at  the  author's  own 
risk,  are  things  positively  desirable  in  lectures  to  persons  in  statu 
pupillari ;  they  are  to  some  extent  blemishes  in  a  purely  literary 
essay.  However,  these  defects  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  in- 
terfere seriously  with  the  interest  and  value  of  the  book.  Its  plan 
is  simple  enough.  The  author  has  taken  those  plays  of  Shakspeare 
which  have  classical  subjects,  and  has  discussed  them  seriatim, 
expounding  their  sources,  commenting  upon  their  chief  peculiari- 
ties, and,  where  possible,  comparing  them  with  other  work,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  on  the  same  themes.  Nor  is  the  selection,  as 
it  may  appear  for  the  moment,  arbitrary  and  in  some  sort  re- 
sembling that  of  the  botanical  reformer  who  proposed  to  classify 
plants  according  to  the  colour  of  their  flowers.  For  not  only  have 
the  classical  plays  of  Shakspeare  considerable  interest  in  their 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  poet's  intellectual  equipment,  but 
they  illustrate  perhaps  better  than  any  other  class  of  his  plays  a 
point  of  infinitely  greater  importance.  From  the  time  of  Dryden 
(when  the  Germans,  who  vainly  boast  themselves  to  have  invented 
Shakspeare  criticism,  were  in  a  state  of  literary  barbarism)  all  sound 
critics  have  recognized,  as  the  one  characteristic  of  Shakspeare  which 
must  never  be  lost  sight  of,  what  may  be  called  his  literary  transcend- 
ence. An  Englishman  of  Englishmen,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a  man 
of  men,  and  the  extraordinary  comprehension  of  his  genius  makes 
the  time  or  nationality  of  its  subjects  a  matter  of  indifference. 
The  six  or  seven  plays  which  deal  with  classical  subjects  exhibit 
this  peculiarity,  more  strikingly  and  obviously  perhaps,  if  not  in 
reality  more  strongly,  than  any  others.  Here  was  a  man  who  ad- 
mittedly knew  very  little  of  classical  antiquity  at  first  hand,  and 
whose  age,  learned  as  it  was  in  a  way,  did  not  know  very  much. 
We,  on  the  other  hand,  know  a  great  deal  about  classical  antiquity, 
and  pride  ourselves  on  having  discovered  its  ways  and  thoughts. 
Yet,  except  very  foolish  people  who  stumble  over  the  so-called 
anachronisms,  no  one  can  charge  Shakspeare  with  having 
modernized  his  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  having  put  Hector's 
head  on  Lord  Willoughby's  shoulders,  or  clothed  Cecil  in  the 
garments  of  Ulysses.  His  classical  characters  may  not  have  the 
correctly  and  severely  appropriate  "  surroundings "  of  character 
and  speech  that  some  moderns  would  give  them.  But  they  have 
the  essence,  and  if  they  are  not  Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  at 
any  rate  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  A  survey  of  the 
classical  plays  cannot,  we  say,  fail  to  bring  this  out,  and  there- 
fore it  is  worth  undertaking  as  a  separate  and  definite  subject  of 
study. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  critic  is  likely  to  endorse  all  the 
opinions  of  another  critic,  and  that  still  less  is  an  English  critic 
likely  to  find  himself  in  universal  agreement  with  the  utterances 
of  a  French  brother  of  the  craft.  On  many  points,  great  and 
small,  we  find  ourselves  at  variance  with  M.  Stapfer  ;  but  that  is 
natural  and  unavoidable.  We  think,  for  instance,  that  he  is 
wrong  in  peremptorily  branding  Titus  Andronicus  as  not  Shak- 
speare's  at  all ;  there  being  much  in  itthat  no  dramatist  of  the  day  save 
Shakspeare  could  have  written  for  its  goodness,  and  much  of  it  the 
badness  of  which  is  a  specially  Shakspearian  badness.  Such  points, 
however  (and  we  may  add  to  the  Titus  Andronicus  question  that 
as  to  Pericles),  are  hardly  those  for  which  one  goes  to  a  critic  like 
M.  Stapfer  for  decision.  His  knowledge  of  English  literature  is 
wide  and  good;  but  it  is  confessedly  limited  in  the  matter  of  the 
minor  Elizabethan  dramatists,  a  full  acquaintance  with  whom  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  such  questions.  Per- 
haps the  most  successful,  and  certainly  the  most  interesting,  divi- 
sion of  the  book  is  that  which  deals  with  Troilus  and  Cressida. 
Work  on  this  play  must  always  be  a  labour  of  love  to  any  French 
critic,  because  the  charming  fable  upon  which  it  is  based  is  the 
undoubted,  or  all  but  undoubted,  property  of  n  Frenchman.  Few 
things  are  more  curious  than  the  history  of  the  Troilus  and 
Cressida  story  end  its  transformation  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
ventor, Benoit  de  SaiDte  More,  of  Boccaccio,  of  Chaucer,  of  Guido 
Colonna,  and  of  Shakspeare.  Students  of  old  French  have  of 
course  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  facts  by  means  of  the 
somewhat  verbose,  but  interesting,  preface  to  the  prose  romance  of 
Troilus  in  MM.  Molandand  II6ricault's  Nouvclles  du  itfmw  fAtfo, 
and  of  M.  Joly's  still  more  exhaustive  and  more  recent  disquisition 
Appended  to  his  edition  of  the  lioman  de  Troie.  But  the  mntter 
has  never  before  been  so  woll  laid  before  merely  English  readers 
as  in  M.  Stopfer's  chapters.  These  chapters,  moreover,  contain 
much  excellent  criticism  on  the  various  treatment  of  the  heroino 
by  her  successive  historians.  The  handling  of  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra is  also  excellent,  though  hardly  so  exhaustive  and  pre- 
senting some  omissions.  I.vth,  the  chapters  on  Julius  Cresar 
and  Coriolanus  not  unnaturally  lead  M.  Stapfer  to  discuss  the 
much  canvassed  question  of  Shakspoare's  political  sympathies. 
Ho  admits  (though  scarcely  with  as  much  decision  as  he  might) 
that  the  claim  for  Shakspeare  as  an  advocate  of  democracy  is 
baseless,  and  that  he  must  be  M-t  down  as  of  the  other  persuasion. 
But  the  admission  is  made  with  some  grudgingness,  apparently 
rather  because  M.  Stapfer  does  not  like  to  limit  the  area  of 


Shnkspeare's  vision  to  one  side  of  the  matter.  This  seems,  how- 
ever, to  overlook  the  fact  that,  in  the  long  run,  political  sympathies 
are  much  more  a  matter  of  temperament  than  of  reasoning.  Few 
men,  indeed,  are  logical  enough  or  cool  enough  to  push  such  things 
back  to  their  first  principles.  But  those  who  do  so  push  them 
find  themselves  confronted  at  last,  in  matters  political  as  in 
matters  religious,  with  certain  primary  oppositions  of  prin- 
ciple, equality  against  inequality,  order  against  progress,  &c. 
&c,  on  one  side  or  on  the  other  of  which  they  must  throw 
themselves,  according  to  the  dictates  rather  of  a  kind  of  political 
sense  or  taste  than  of  a  balancing  of  conflicting  reasons.  Shak- 
speare beyond  all  doubt  made  this  journey  to  the  end,  and  at 
the  end  he  chose  the  anti-democratic  side. 

To  criticize  criticism  is  proverbially  difficult,  the  sole  way  in 
which  it  can  he  done  being  by  means  of  a  tedious  and  almost  un- 
readable running  commentary.  We  shall  therefore  only  say 
further  that  M.  Stapfer  has  supplied  English  readers  with  a  very 
thoughtful  book  of  Shakspeare  criticism,  free  not  only  from  the 
defects  already  noticed  in  some  other  books  of  the  class,  but  still 
more  from  the  affectation  and  "  preciousness  "  of  style  which  have 
made  not  a  few  such  books  of  native  origin  disgusting  to  read  of 
late  years  among  ourselves.  His  translator  has  done  him  exceed- 
ingly good  service.  It  is,  we  believe,  a  popular  idea  that  any  one 
can  translate  French.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  hardly  a  more 
difficult  language  to  render  properly  into  English.  If  the  version 
is  not  exposed  to  the  special  danger  of  translating  from  German — 
the  danger  of  retaining  a  stiff  and  ungraceful  mould  of  sentence — 
difficulties  equal  in  amount,  and  perhaps  more  treacherous  in 
kind,  are  presented  by  the  requisite  substitution  of  equivalent 
idioms  and  the  appropriate  rendering  of  words  which  with 
similar  sounds  have  subtle  but  very  decided  differences  of  sense. 
For  instance,  in  half  the  translations  of  French  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  English  public,  one  single  verb,  pretendre,  proves  too 
much  for  the  translator  at  one  time  or  another.  We  have  hardly 
noticed  a  single  slip  of  this  kind  in  Miss  Carey's  work  ;  and  her 
sentences,  with  very  few  exceptions,  read  as  if  the  language  in 
which  they  now  appear  was  their  native  one,  and  not  a  substitute 
for  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  certain  freedom  of  rendering  is 
used  which  would  shock  the  strictest  school  of  translators.  Thus 
rompre  visiere  a — by  the  way,  rompre  en  visiere  is,  if  we  mistake 
not,  the  more  usual  form — might  very  well  have  been  literally 
rendered  "  to  break  a  lance  with,"  instead  of  "  to  break  away 
from,"  though  the  latter  happens  in  the  context  to  be  perhaps  the 
more  appropriate  phrase.  However,  we  are  told  in  the  preface 
that  the  translation  has  the  full  approval  of  the  author,  who  is 
himself,  we  believe,  a  competent  English  scholar,  so  that  minute 
criticism  is  probably  superfluous.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
reception  of  this  book  will  encourage  Miss  Carey  to  follow  it  with 
a  version  of  the  second  part — "  Shakspeare  and  the  Greek  Trage- 
dians " — which  in  its  French  form  was  noticed  in  our  columns 
some  time  ago.  Though  (perhaps  because)  it  is  fuller  of  disputable 
points,  it  is  the  more  interesting  of  the  two,  and  contains  more 
original  matter. 


THE  GARDENS  OF  THE  SUN.* 

UNDER  a  somewhat  sensational  title  there  is  here  concealed  a 
good  book.  It  is  true  that  the  author  undertook  a  voyage 
to  Borneo  and  the  Sulu  Archipelago  in  the  interests  of  natural 
history,  but  a  man  of  education  and  intelligence  could  hardly  spend 
months  in  a  land  of  "  perpetual  sunshine  and  copious  rain  "  with- 
out seeing  and  reporting  facts  more  significant  than  the  existence 
of  golden-winged  butterflies  and  gigantic  orchids.  Mr.  Burbidge 
went  to  collect  specimens  for  conservatories  and  museums, but  ho  has 
added  considerably  to  our  store  of  knowledge  about  Malays,  Chinese 
traders,  Sea-gypsies,  Kayans,  and  Muruts.  A  preliminary  chapter 
on  the  outward  voyage  and  the  characters  of  a  Welsh  stewardess, 
a  photographing  steward,  and  a  quartermaster  fond  of  grog,  might 
very  well  have  been  spared ;  nor  is  there  much  of  interest  or 
novelty  in  the  account  of  Singapore.  Its  hotels,  its  cookery,  and 
the  store  and  gardens  of  the  late  Hon.  C.  Whampoa,  Companion  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George,  have  been  described  and 
are  well  known,  and  few  persona  acd  to  be  told  that  a  civilian 
or  merchant  at  that  Settlement  employs  three  times  as  many 
servants  as  bo  would  do  in  I'.ngland  on  much  less  wages;  and  that 
provisions  aro  cheap  but  pianos  and  luxuries  imported-  from 
Europe  uro  dear.  1  lowover,  any  reader  who  hastily  glances  over 
the  first  fifty  pages  will  find  plenty  to  detain  him  in  the 
accounts  of  travel  through  scenes  vaguely  associated  with 
piracy  and  its  mppfftrion  by  Raja  Brooke.  Our  author  went 
not  to  subdue  and  to  civilize  wild  tribes  or  to  negotiate  commer- 
cial treaties  with  unimpressionable  Sultans,  but  to  ransack  nature's 
stores,  to  shoot  strange  birds,  and  to  see  tropical  vegetation  in  all 
its  glory  ;  and,  though  his  diction  is  occasionally  too  technical  for 
ordinary  readers,  no  one  can  fail  to  he  interested  and  amused  when 
the  ruling  passion  breaks  out  defiantly  in  spite  of  wet  and  fatigue, 
and  mosquitoes  and  leeches.  In  one  placo  there  ffM  rare  botanical 
treasures  for  which  Imperial  Kew  and  Sir  William  Hooker  had 
longed  for  in  vain.  Another  wns  decked  with  jannine*  and 
hibiscus,  with  honeysuckles  and  tho  sacred  lotus,  and  witli  thu 
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glowing  masses  of  the  scarlet  hippofistrum.  On  a  third  occasion, 
hunger  and  weariness  seem  instantaneously  to  have  vanished  he- 
fore  ferns  of  lihuy  beauty,  graceful  glumales,  and  llowery  shrubs 
and  palms.  And  when  lie  ascended  Kina  Bain  far  the  second 
time,  Mr.  Burbidge  evidently  thought  much  more  of  Iris  "  nice  lot 
of  seeds  and  plants"  than  of  his  feet  which  he  had  unluckily 
scalded  by  upsetting  a  hot  kettle,  or  of  the  view  which  he  might 
have  obtained  by  a  slip-lit  Additional  climb  of  threo  thousand  fret. 
But  his  case  exemplifies  the  ditlerence  between  Mr.  Whvmper 
and  other  ardent  members  of  the  Alpiue  Club,  and  Mr.  Morrow's 
Spanish  Alcalde,  who  had  lived  for  forty  years  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
hill  without  ever  eating  to  go  to  tho  top  for  "  prospects." 

Mr.  Burbidge's  wanderings  would  have  read  much  better  had  he 
thought  tit,  to  illustrate  them  by  a  map.  He  has  given  us  somo 
good  sketches  of  B 00 nary,  of  his  favourite  plants,  and  especially  of 
tho  elk-horn  fern,  besides  some  aboriginals  known  as  Jakuns  or 
wild  men,  us  repulsive  in  feature  ns  such  noble  savages  often  are. 
After  visiting  .Jaliore,  the  author  went  to  Labium  and  Brunei  in 
Borneo  ;  ho  then  sailed  to  the  small  trading  station  of  Snndakan 
and  tho  Sulu  isles,  and  ho  ended  his  tour  by  ascending 
the  mountain  of  Kina  Haiti  for  the  second  time.  In 
effecting  these  objects  Mr.  Burbidgo  encountered  decided 
inconveniences  and  hardships  sullicieut  to  raise  his  journey 
out  of  tho  category  of  a  mere  tour.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  exempt  from  somo  perils.  There  are  no  tigers 
in  Borneo  ;  wild  elephants  never  molested  the  party;  the  relations 
with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  re- 
sidence amongst  Malays,  Dvaks,  and  Dusuns  would  he  attended 
with  far  less  personal  peril  than  a  sojourn  in  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment.  But  there  were  annoyances  and  pests  which  would 
have  damped  the  ardour  of  a  less  sanguine  naturalist;  snakes  and 
leeches  abounded;  rivers  were  full  of  alligators;  excessive  heat 
was  often  succeeded  by  cold  and  drenching  showers;  and  the  path 
of  the  explorers  lay  through  sticky  clay  and  streams  soon  con- 
verted into  torrents  and  rivers  which  had  to  be  forded  or  crossed 
on  a  buffalo's  back.  Repeatedly  they  arrived  at  a  native  hut  wet 
to  the  skin.  Now  and  then  they  had  to  sleep  under  an  over- 
hanging rock  or  a  big  tree  with  no  other  shelter  but  a  water- 
proof covering.  Once  Mr.  Burbidge  and  a  companion  were  nearly 
carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  current  in  a  river  with  huge 
boulders  and  a  slippery  bed,  and  we  are  surprised  as  well  as 
pleased  to  find  that  only  once  or  twice  did  the  author  staffer  from 
lever.  Then,  servants  and  porters  who  carried  provisions  as  well 
as  treasures  culled  from  the  jungle  and  the  hillside  and  the  skins 
of  birds,  refused  to  advance,  or  were  perfectly  useless  when  most 
needed — they  shivered  in  the  cold  and  had  hardly  energy  left  to 
make  a  fire  and  cook  their  food.  However,  with  tins  of  chocolate, 
biscuits,  rice,  and  fowls,  the  travellers  were  never  brought  down 
to  starvation  point.  Native  women  were  ready  to  sell  them 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits;  solitary  Englishmen,  the  pioneers  of 
civilization,  were  only  too  glad  to  welcome  the  strangers;  and 
while  they  could  depend  on  a  boiled  fowl  and  a  tin  of  Julienne 
soup  at  the  close  of  a  long  day's  trudge,  they  had  no  reason  to 
envy  the  dura  ilia  of  one  of  their  guides,  who  roasted  a  wild 
cat  and  two  rats  and  ate  them  with  the  liveliest  satisfaction. 

Not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  book  is  the  visit  to  the 
Sulu  Archipelago.  An  introduction  to  the  Sultan  led  to  an  invi- 
tation to  a  boar-hunt.  The  animals  were  driven  out  of  the 
jungle  by  beaters,  as  in  parts  of  Iudia,  with  the  addition  of  dogs, 
and  then  ridden  down  by  horsemen  mounted  on  ponies  and  armed 
with  hog-spears.  Seventeen  hog3  were  slaughtered  in  one  day,  but, 
though  the  animals  charged  once  or  twice,  they  seem  to  have  been 
far  inferior  to  the  boar  that  tests  the  nerve  of  the  rider  over  the 
stony  hills  of  the  TJeccan  or  the  alluvial  flats  of  Eastern  and 
Central  Bengal.  The  Sulu  women,  including  the  Sultana,  bestride 
their  horses,  have  long  black  hair,  and  delight  in  yellow  colours. 
The  boar-hunt  was  followed  by  a  diuner  of  snowy  rice,  fish, 
biscuits,  boiled  eggs,  and  curried  fowl,  excellently  served  up,  with 
chocolate  and  brandy ;  and  when  the  guests  retired  for  the  night, 
the  ladies  of  the  zenana  indulged  a  pardonable  curiosity  by  peeping 
in  at  them  through  an  opening  which  led  from  the  audience-chamber 
to  the  sleeping  apartment.  Slavery  is  still  common  in  these 
islands,  and  most  of  the  hard  work  is  performed  by  women,  who 
go  to  market  and  weave  mats  and  baskets  while  the  husbands 
gossip  and  lounge.  We  arc  rather  gratified  to  hear  that  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  largest  island  are  in  process  of  development  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  virtually  rule  there.  Tobacco  is  grown  largely, 
besides  hemp,  cocoa,  and  tapioca ;  and  Mr.  Burbidge  saw  coffee- 
plants  apparently  growing  wild.  A  picture  of  a  native  craft  dis- 
plays the  outrigger  familiar  to  all  who  have  visited  Ceylon,  but  is 
more  comfortable  as  it  has  a  roof  or  covering  to  keep  off  the  sun's 
rays.  The  visit  ended  with  a  trip  to  the  interior  and  the  ascent 
of  the  highest  mountain  of  the  island,  not  more  than  3,000  ft.  high, 
during  which  orchids,  as  usual,  were  gathered  and  pigeons  were 
shot.  Wo  must  not  forget  that  our  author  is  a  zoologist  as  well 
as  a  botanist,  and  that  he  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  king- 
fishers and  hornbills,  eagles  and  fish-hawks,  and  golden  plover  and 
Bnipe.  One  sentence  might  lead  one  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Burbidge 
was  careless  in  the  handling  of  firearms,  when  he  tells  us  that  his 
servants  who  had  lagged  behind  were  guided  to  the  resting-place 
hy  "  the  accidental  discharge  of  our  guns."  From  the  context  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  weapons  were  not  let  off  by  accident  at  all, 
hut  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them,  or,  as  we  take  it,  to  see  if 
they  would  go  otf  after  a  thorough  good  wetting.  One  or  two  other 
slight  slips  occur.  The  name  of  a  Mahomniedan  lad  should  he 
Jollal-uddin,  instead  of  Jeludin,  thouzh  the  latter  mav  be  a  Malay 


I  corruption,  and  when  Mr.  Burbidge  accurately  describes  the  plant- 
ing out  of  the  rice  crop  by  hand  and  the  careful  weeding,  he  seems 
unaware  that  the  process  is  identical  with  the  transplanting  of  the 
late  rice  crop  in  some  twenty  or  thirty  largo  districts  of  the  Bengal 

Presidency. 

The  second  visit  to  Kina  Balu,  or  the  "  Mountain  of  the 
Chinese  Widow,"  had  even  more  of  adventure  in  it  than  the  first, 
j  On  the  previous  occasion  the  route  by  the  Tawaran  River  was 
chosen  ;  on  the  latter,  the  travellers  went  up  the  Tampossuk,  which 
has  a  strong  current  and  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  1 1  ere  they  had  a 
difliculty  in  getting  guides,  and  it  seems  that  previous  expeditions 
have  failed  from  want  of  a  good  understanding  with  the  natives. 
Repeated  wettings  and  nights  passed  before  a  wood  fire,  which  was 
as  welcome  as  if  they  had  been  up  some  mountain  in  Norway,  were 
compensated  by  abundance  of  specimens,  and  we  almost  share  Mr. 
Burbidge's  emotions  on  breathing  pure  mountain  air  and  seeing 
such  remarkable  forms  of  vegetable  life  as  the  Nepenthes  Raja  and 
the  Nepenthes  Lowii  and  Edwardsiana.  The  N.  Lowii,  we  note,  it 
the  most  singular  of  the  whole  group,  having  urns  in  the  shape  of 
a  ilagon,  and  of  a  hard  leather-like  consistence.  The  descent  of 
this  mountain  was  worse  than  the  ascent.  Boots  split  like  brown 
paper ;  tumbles  were  frequent ;  and  both  Englishman  and  Mahvn 
were  heartily  glad  when  the  trial  of  endurance  was  over.  Wd 
doubt  very  much  whether  a  perusal  of  this  record  will  tempt  any 
of  our  foremost  artists  to  visit  the  tropics,  as  the  author  suggests,] 
and  sketch  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  Nebong  palms.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Burbidge  in  one  striking  passage  admits  that  in  this  gorgeous 
wealth  of  colour  and  vegetation  he  saw  hardly  anything  to  com- 
pare with  heather  and  blue-bells  and  the  buttercups  and  primroses 
of  our  pastures  and  woods.  The  burst  of  a  temperate  spring  is 
wanting  in  the  East.  Truditur  folium  folio  may  be  said  with  truth 
of  the  change  of  foliage.  The  eternal  verdure  is  irritating.  Leaves, 
except  in  some  few  cases,  never  fall  from  the  trees,  and  the 
new  shoots  thrust  out  the  last  year's  crop,  giving  it  no  time  to 
wither  and  shrivel ;  and  so  we  get  tired  of  a  landscape  of  perpetual 
suushine,  blossoms,  and  verdure.  The  only  thing  approaching  to; 
spring  in  the  tropics  is  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  when  thai 
dust  accumulated  in  the  hot  weather  is  washed  off  by  showers 
that  last  for  six  hours  at  the  rate  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  per  hour. 

This  record  of  travel  is  fittingly  supplemented  by  two  chapters,! 
one  on  fruits,  and  the  other  on  outfit,  health,  clothing,  and  other 
points  imperative  for  all  who  wish  to  explore  with  as  much  com- 
fort as  is  possible  where  there  are  no  roads,  horses,  or  rest-houses] 
for  the  weary.    The  list  of  fruits  comprises  some  known  in  India, 
and  others  peculiar  to  the  Malay  peninsula.    The  mango,  which  in 
India  comes  to  perfection  in  June,  yields  in  Borneo  two  crops  a 
year;   and,  like  oranges,  plantains,  pine-apples,  and  ponialoes, I 
must  be  cultivated  sedulously  to  be  worth  anything.    But  other 
fruits,  the  duriun,  rambutan,  jint.awan,  and  langsat,  grow  wild,  or, 
at  any  rate  come  to  maturity  without  "  culture,"  and  apparently 
from  sheer  excess  of  "light."    Mr.  Burbidge  agrees  with  other 
writers  in  describing  the  first  named  as  a  fruit  with  a  foul  smell . 
and  a  fascinating  taste  ;  if,  indeed,  the  palate  can  be  fascinated 
by  a  combination  of  nectarines  and  pine-apples,  old  sherry  and 
cheese,  thick  cream,  apricot,  and  garlic.     The  durian  will  not 
stand  a  voyage,  or  it  would,  like  the  mangosteen,  find  its  way  to  i 
Madras  and  Calcutta.    The  author  justly  extols  the  six  segments 
of  white  round  pulp,  which  come  out  of  a  dark  red  leathery  rind. 
He  adds  that  the  rind  of  the  mangosteen,  when  dried,  has  proved 
of  great  service  in  cases  of  dysentery.     The  rambirf.an  grows  in 
hairy  clusters,  and  discloses  an  edible  pulp  of  the  consistency  of  I 
jelly  with  a  sub-acid  flavour.    The  jintawan  is  of  the  size  of  an 
orange ;  and  there  are  other  fruits  spoken  of  as  acidulous,  re- 
freshing, juicy,  and  eaten   by  natives  in   large  quantities. 
The  plantain  which  in  the  West  Indies  becomes  the  banana, 
is  known  as  the  pisang  in  Singapore  and  Borneo.  Mr.  Burbidge '9 
hints  and  warnings  to  travellers  who  are  liable  to  drink  bad 
water  or  to  be  drenched  by  heavy  rains  come  with  all  the  1 
weight  of  one  who  stayed  more  than  a  year  in  Borneo  and  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  the  language.  Flannel  next  the  skin,  chlorodyne 
as  a  remedy  for  cholera,  and  quinine  for  fever,  are  his  golden  rules. 
We  are  rather  surprised  that  he  did  not  carry  a  mosquito-net  of 
green  muslin,  as  he  seems  to  have  passed  restless  nights  owing  to  I 
those  insatiate  little  pests.    Moreover,  the  texture  of  such  a  net 
tends  to  keep  out  malaria.  Bathing  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite 
resource,  and  we  should  recommend  other  travellers  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  precepts  rather  than  his  practice,  for  he  indulged  in  a 
cold  bath  when  his  other  remedy  of  a  rub-down  with  a  wet  towel 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  risk.    His  list  of  articles  for 
presents  to  natives  or  to  be  bartered  for  necessaries  is  well  selected. 
Tribes  in  the  interior  of  the  islands  are  still  moneyless,  and  will 
take  knives  and  looking-glasses  and  white  and  grey  shirting,  but 
seem  most  influenced  by  ammunition  and  muskets.    A  few  hints 
are  thrown  out  as  to  colonization,  but  they  are  more  calculated  to 
repel  than  to  invite.  There  is  some  good  land,  with  a  fair  climate, 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Kina  Balu,  but  the  rivers  are  mostly 
shallow  and  unfit  for  navigation,  and  Borneo  is  rather  out  of 
the  highway  of   commerce.     It   will   be   time   enough  to 
look  out  for  spare  land  near  Brunei  when  Johore,  Perak, 
and  Queddah  have  been  fully  explored.    An  English  Com- 
pany formed  to  colonize  the  northern  part  of  Borneo  may 
possibly  calculate  on  diverting  some  of  the  capital  which  is  driven 
away  from  Ireland.    Up  to  the  present  time  a  Bo  mean  Malay  is 
said  to  live  by  lying  and  thieving ;  but  Mr.  Burbidge  was  never 
shot  at  nor  had  he  any  difficulty  in  getting  supplies.   On  one  oc- 
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casion  the  supposed  murderers  of  a  Chinese  trader  were  put  to 
death  by  the  garotte,  and  when  a  gold  watch  and  a  revolver  were 
stolen  from  a  ship,  the  goods  were  recovered  and  the  thieves  were 
punished  by  the  loss  of  one  of  their  hands — much  to  the  regret  of 
the  prosecutors,  who  had  not  contemplated  or  desired  such  a  forcible 
mode  of  coercion. 

The  book  would  have  been  better  for  the  addition  of  the 
vernacular  or  common  terms  for  the  birds  and  the  botanical  speci- 
mens, which  are  literally  shrouded  in  impenetrable  folds  of  learned 
technicality.  But  the  author  is  never  facetious,  funny,  or  ob- 
trusive ;  the  dedication  in  the  title-page  is  simple  and  graceful ; 
and  not  every  one  undertaking  a  toilsome  journey  for  purely  scien- 
tific objects  could  have  told  so  much  in  addition  without  ever 
losing  sight  of  hie  main  purpose. 


MRS.  OLIPHANT'S  CERVANTES.* 

rpHIS  is  the  eminently  readable  sort  of  work  which  a  novelist  of 
JL  Mrs.  Oliphant's  skill  could  scarcely  fail  to  make  out  of  so  good 
a  subject  as  the  Life  of  Cervantes.  The  story  flows  easily  along, 
and  the  character  of  the  hero  is  clearly  conceived  and  consistent 
throughout.  The  biographical  part  has  all  the  charm  and 
dramatic  colour  of  a  novel,  more  particularly  the  years  of  Algerine 
captivity,  which  indeed  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment.  The 
purely  literary  and  critical  portion  is  less  happy.  The  sketches 
of  Cervantes's  different  works  might  very  well,  to  our  mind,  have 
been  omitted,  or  replaced  by  general  criticism  of  his  method. 
If  the  object  of  the  author  is  to  enable  the  general  reader  to 
feel,  and  on  occasion  to  talk,  as  if  he  knew  something  about 
works  into  which  he  has  never  even  dipped,  these  sketches  are  no 
doubt  useful.  But  perhaps  this  habit  does  not  stand  in  need  of 
further  encouragement.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  purpose 
can  be  served  by  devoting  half  of  a  small  page  to  an  account  of 
La  Ilustre  Fregona,  as  if  it  were  a  new  Christmas  story,  and 
not  part  of  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  been  a  European  classic 
for  centuries.  And  it  is  impossible  for  Mrs.  Oliphant  to  do  more 
for  his  numerous  minor  works.  The  inevitable  result  of  this  is 
that  the  sketches  are  in  many  cases  quite  insufficient,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  case  of  the  best  works.  It  is  always 
the  character  and  the  thought — things  which  no  sketch  can  even 
feebly  render — which  are  the  real  matters  of  interest  in  Cervantes, 
and  the  points  in  which  he  most  differs  from  his  countrymen,  with 
whom  incident  and  situation  are  everything.  Many  of  his  so- 
called  stories — the  Novelas  Ejtmplares — are  treatises  or  satires. 
There  is  no  means  of  making  writings  of  this  class  known  to 
people  who  have  not  read  them  except  by  copious  quotation,  and 
from  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  debarred  by  the  limited  space  at  her 
command.  Neither  do  we  think  she  is  always  very  happy  in  the 
passages  she  does  select  for  quotation.  In  her  account,  for  instance, 
of  the  Coloquio  de  lot  dot  Perros  she  quotes  at  length  the  some- 
what commonplace  criticism  on  pastoral  stories,  but  does  not  tell 
the  English  reader  that  in  this  satirical  dialogue  Cervantes  calls 
loudly  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos.  He  attacks  them 
bitterly  as  a  breed  of  vipers  which  Spain  is  nourishing  to  her 
own  destruction,  and  hounds  his  countrymen  on  to  massacre  and 
robbery  by  holding  up  the  unhappy  Morisco  as  a  usurer.  We  are 
of  opinion  that  Mrs.  Oliphant  should  have  mentioned  this  fact 
when  arguing  against  those  biographers  who  have  supposed  that 
Cervantes  meant  to  protest  against  the  autot  de  />■  in  his  Trato 
de  Argel.  But  apparently  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  no  more  able 
than  most  other  biographers  to  understand  that  Cervantes  was 
a  Spanish  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  shared  the 
common  hatred  of  infidels  and  admiration  for  the  Inquisition.  The 
citation  of  this  passage  is  partly  due  also  to  a  theory  which  Mrs. 
Oliphant  has  adopted  in  a  modified  form  from  the  French  of  M. 
Emile  Cbasles,  and  which  we  will  refer  to  further  on.  One  more  cri- 
ticism is  irresistibly  suggested  by  the  literary  passages  of  the  book. 
The  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  Don  Quixote  by  two  sketchy 
chapters  and  a  few  quotations  reaches  absurdity.  Of  all  books 
that  ever  were  written,  this  is  the  one  in  which  mere  incident  is  of 
least  importance.  Its  true  charm  lies  in  the  endless  talks  of  the 
Don  with  Sancho,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  their  every 
thought  and  action  followB  naturally  from  the  cupidity  of  the  one 
and  the  craze  of  the  other.  Mrs.  Oliphant's  two  chapters  will  be 
found  to  be  full  of  suggestions  by  the  reader  who  brings  with  him 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  Cervantes ;  but  they  will  generally  be 
utilized  as  "  cram  "  by  those  who  are  too  lazy  to  read  for  them- 
selves. 

The  value  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  criticisms  of  Cervantes  dopends 
very  much  on  the  worth  of  certain  theories  which  she  has  accepted 
as  to  his  intentions.  We  believe  these  theories  to  be  the  result*  of 
mere  peryer.ie  ingenuity.  A  countryman  of  Cervantes,  the  Prince  of 
Borja,  laid  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  an  author's  worst 
enemy  is  a  learned  commentator,  and,  although  he  was  thinking 
at  the  moment  of  Don  Luis  de  Uongora,  his  dictum  applies 
equally  well  to  the  author  of  Don  Quixote.  Commentators  and 
translators  innumerable  have  undertaken  to  show  that  they  alone 
have  read  the  secret  meaning  of  Cervantes ;  or,  worse  still,  that 
they  knew  it  better  than  he  did  himself.  The  last,  perhaps  the 
most  ingenious,  and  certainly  the  most  readable,  of  them  is  M. 
Emile  Cbasles,  to  whom  Mrs.  Oliphant  owe*  the  materials  of  her 
little  book.  We  say  this  advisedly,  and  almost  on  her  own  autho- 
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rity.  She  cites  nobody  else,  save  when  she  once  or  twice  names 
Spaniards  quoted  by  M.  Cha9les,  and  Ticknor  once ;  almost  all  her 
quotations  from  the  smaller  works  are  to  be  found  extracted  and 
translated  in  him  ;  and  finally  she  accepts  his  theories,  not  indeed 
wholly,  but  substantially.  Before  going  further,  we  would  venture 
to  express  a  doubt  how  far  Mrs.  Oliphant  knows  Spanish.  She 
continually  says  auto  dafe  instead  of  defe  (a  very  favourite  slip  of 
M.  Chasles's),  and  then  she  calls  the  wife  of  Cervantes  Catalina 
de  Palazos  y  Salazar  y  Vozmediano.  The  lady's  name  was  Palacios 
Salazar  y  Vozmediano,' and  the  form  given  to  it  by  Mrs.  Oliphant 
is  in  any  case  impossible.  She  extracts  the  French  biographer's 
description  of  Cervantes's  house  at  Valladolid,  and  explains  his 
inaccurate  rendering  of  the  word  "  cantarera :'  by  saying  that  it 
is,  "  in  homely  English,  a  sink."  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  a  shelf, 
pierced  with  holes,  in  which  to  place  the  cdntaros,  or  earthen 
water-jars.  These  mistakes  may  appear  very  trifling,  but  they  are 
such  as  no  one  possessing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Castilian 
would  make.  It  is  disappointing  to  find  these  and  similar  errors, 
and  curious  that  they  should  be  errors  already  made  by  M.  Emile 
Chasles.  Whatever  may  be  Mrs.  Oliphant's  knowledge  of  Spanish, 
she  has  only  too  obviously  no  knowledge  of  the  Spain  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  its  people,  its  beliefs,  or,  apart  from  Don  Quixote, 
of  its  literature. 

M.  Chasles,  who,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  originally  responsi- 
ble for  Mrs.  Oliphant's  opinions,  is  one  of  those  vastly  ingenious 
critics  who  cannot  persuade  themselves  that  so  great  a  writer  as 
Cervantes  could  content  himself  with  merely  writing  a  story  and 
drawing  a  character.  He  must  have  had  some  hidden  meaning. 
That  Cervantes,  being  a  young  married  man  of  very  narrow  means, 
should  have  tried  to  make  money  by  writing  for  the  stage,  and 
should  utilize  his  personal  experience  as  other  men  have  done, 
would  appear  to  M.  Chasles  a  totally  inadequate,  and  indeed 
vulgar,  explanation.  The  Trato  de  Argel  was  written  to  persuade 
Philip  II.  to  make  a  crusade,  the  Bahos  de  Argel  to  show  how  the 
Oriental  harem  degrades  woman — and  so  on.  In  short,  Cervantes 
is  subjected  to  a  process  of  mystic  interpretation,  with  the 
usual  results.  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  very  far  from  allowing  herself  to 
be  run  away  with  by  theories  in  this  way.  She  has  clearly 
felt  that  M.  Chasles  was  too  ingenious  to  be  trustworthy,  but 
her  work  is  so  obviously  founded  on  his  that  it  shows  numerous 
traces  of  his  influence.  She  speaks  of  Cervantes  as  landing 
from  his  captivity  burning,  not  indeed  to  preach  a  crusade,  but  to 
rouse  his  countrymen  to  some  effort  on  behalf  of  the  unhappy 
captives  he  had  left  in  Algiers.  Nobody  will  doubt  that  Cervantes 
felt  keenly  for  those  who  were  still  suffering,  with  less  lofty 
courage  to  support  them,  the  miseries  that  he  himself  had  gone 
through.  Probably  he  had  some  hope  that  the  Trato  de  Argel 
might  be  of  use  to  them ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
came  back  to  Spain  to  begin  any  such  literary  war.  For  the  first 
years  after  his  return  he  was  serving  in  his  former  "  tercio,"  and 
he  began  by  writing  the  Galatea,  a  pastoral  which  shows  scarcely 
a  trace  of  his  personal  experiences.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  seem  aware  that  this  work  is  only  one  of  a 
hundred  imitations  of  the  Diana  of  Jorge  de  Montemayor,  which 
was  itself  inspired  by  the  Arcadia  of  Sannazaro.  Had  Mrs.  Oliphant 
indeed  treated  Cervantes  throughout  less  as  if  he  stood  entirely 
alone,  she  would  have  avoided  many  mistakes.  It  is,  for  instauce, 
an  utter  error  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  only  Spanish  dramatic 
writer  who  opposed  the  development  that  Lope  de  Vega  gave 
to  the  Spanish  stage.  Cervantes  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Virues  and  L.  L.  de  Argensola.  It  is  obvious 
that  he  aimed  at  giving  what  he  thought  was  a  strictly  classical 
form  to  the  drama ;  he  wanted  to  make  it  instructive,  and  his 
audience  wanted  it  to  be  amusing.  Lope  de  Vega  made  it  so,  and 
reaped  the  reward  he  deserved.  This  brilliant  playwright  is  far  too 
lightly  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Oliphant.  He  is  by  no  means  the  merely 
amusing  writer  she  seems  to  think,  and  more  than  one  of  his 
pieces — notably  the  Ettrella  de  Scvilla — has  far  more  real  tragic 
power  than  all  the  heaped-up  horrors  of  the  Numancia.  This 
work  Mrs.  Oliphant  thinks  was  written  to  excite  a  patriotic  pride 
among  the  Spaniards.  It  would  be  far  nearer  the  truth  to  say 
that  it  was  written  to  flatter  the  already  existing  passion.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  thut  Cervantes  did  other  than  givo 
expression  in  his  way  to  the  intense  and  aggressive  national  prido 
which  he  shared  with  his  countrymen.  He  failed  as  a  writer  for 
the  stage,  and  deserved  to  fail,  for  his  pieces,  in  spite  of  powerful 
passages  of  declamation,  are,  as  plays,  very  poor. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  nut  escaped  the  temptation  to 
explain  Don  Quixote..  It  follows  from  what  we  have  already  said 
that  she  does  not  fall  into  tbo  mistake  of  supposing  it  to  bo  a 
political  or  social  allegory,  but  her  explanation  is  not  much 
more  acceptable.  Put  briefly,  it  is  that  while  writing  this 
masterpiece  Cervantes  was  laughing  at  the  follies  ho  himself  had 
committed  in  his  salad  days.  A  similar  interpretation  |i»  given 
to  Burganza's  criticiwin  of  pastoral  poetry  in  the  Don  Parrot; 
and  yet  the  last  work  on  which  Cervantes  was  engaged  was  in 
fact  a  tale  of  chivalry,  and  from  his  deathbed  ho  announced 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  (Jalatea.  Anything  would  seem 
to  be  more  credible  to  the  biographers  and  commentators  of  Cer- 
vantes tban  that  he  knew  his  own  mind.  Except  for  thoDu  who 
have  a  theory  to  maintain,  it  would  ■•■em  intelligible  enough  that 
a  work  which  began  as  a  mero  jeu  ttctprit  grew  on  the  hands 
of  its  author.  There  is  abundant  internal  evidence  that  the  inten- 
tions of  the  author  underwent  a  thorough  chaugo  at  leant  once  in 
the  course  of  the  work.  Ho  bognn  with  the  intention  of  ridiculing 
the  books  of  chivalry — which  had  been  n  general  object  of  ridiculo 
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for  ft  long  time— ho  found  that  ho  had  created  a  character, 
and  then  eaw  that  he  could  group  round  it  a  whole  world  of 
others,  and  inalce  it  a  vehiclo  for  his  own  wit  and  wisdom  and 
knowledge  of  men.  When  he  refers  to  himself  it  is  with  an 
outspoken  manly  frankness  which  was  too  proud  to  uso  ft  veil. 
By  attributing  other  motives  to  him,  and  particularly  by  ac- 
cusing him  of  a  probing  self-consciousness  utterly  unlike  the 
man  and  the  time,  we  tako  away  from  the  credit  due  to  his  art. 
Of  all  Spaniards  he  was  the  least  self-conscious,  the  most  humble- 
minded,  and  the  most  ready  to  study  nature.  Therefore,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  ho  was  content  to  tread  in  the  foot- 
steps of  other  and  lesser  men  ;  and  also,  therefore,  the  fruit  of  his 
ripe  experience  is  tho  one  work  in  their  literature  which  is  of 
universal  interest.  These  is  something  almost  ironical  in  the 
fact  that,  thoatrh  lie  knew  Don  Quixote  to  be  a  great  work,  he 
thought  tho  Versilcs  y  Siyisnninda  a  greater.  Airs.  Olipliant 
talks  of  tho  critics  who  admire  this  work  as  showing  the  "  per- 
verse preference  of  the  small  to  tho  great,  which  is  the  temptation 
of  the  critic."  In  point  of  fact,  the  only  critic  who  has  ever 
done  so  was  Miguel  do  Cervantes,  who,  like  Milton  in  a  similar 
case,  had  that  prejudice,  and  had  it  to  himself.  What  tho 
Spanish  Cervantistas,  with  whom  we  could  wish  Mrs.  Olipliant  had 
a  closer  acquaintance,  have  done  is  to  consider  the  mere  style  as 
superior  to  that  of  the  Quixote.  And  on  such  a  question  they  are 
the  only  competent  judges. 


UNDER  ST.  PAUL'S.* 

r  pHE  scene  of  Mr.  Bowling's  romance  is  laid  in  a  private  hotel 
-1-  hard  by  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's.  The  hero,  George 
Osborne,  was  a  broad-chested,  good-looking,  fair-haired  young 
man,  with  steadfast  blue  eyes,  who  had  lately  come  into  a  pro- 
perty worth  1,500/.  a  year.  These  qualifications,  though  im- 
portant in  themselves,  are  not  enough  to  make  a  hero  for  Mr. 
Dowling.  But  Osborne  was  as  great  a  master  of  rant  as  if  he  had 
got  off  by  heart  all  our  author's  novels.  For  the  first  twenty- 
eight  years  of  his  life  he  had  lived  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  had 
never  visited  London  till  the  reader  makes  his  acquaintance  in 
the  dining-room  of  the  private  hotel.  Yet  his  talk  is  about  any- 
thing but  oxen.  Not  even  once  did  he  care  to  ask  "  how  a  good 
yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  fair."  He  was,  Mr.  Dowling  assures 
us,  of  a  poetical  turn  of  mind.  He  certainly  very  often  does  not 
talk  prose,  no  more  than  do  the  unhappy  inmates  of  a  madhouse. 
It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  a  country-bred  young  man  could 
talk  the  rubbish  that  Osborne  talks  did  we  not  remember  how 
widely  the  English  of  the  modern  novel  is  spread  by  our  circu- 
lating libraries.  Even  silliness  will  before  long  boast  of  no  varieties 
in  England,  and  the  folly  of  the  country  will  be  in  all  respects  the 
same  as  the  folly  of  the  town.  It  may  be  some  advantage  to  fools 
to  be  all  on  one  and  the  same  dead  level ;  but  those  who 
find  some  relief  in  laughing  at  them  will  soon  have  to  own  that 
life  has  become  duller  than  ever.  To  them  Mudie  will  have  done 
an  irreparable  injury.  We  cannot  then  feel  sure  that  our  author 
wanders  far  from  nature  when  he  represents  his  Warwickshire 
hero,  in  his  first  days  under  St.  Paul's,  talking  the  rant  of  the 
town.  We  have,  however,  some  right  to  complain  when  he  gives 
us  three  whole  volumes  of  his  high-flown  rubbish.  There  is  a 
limit  to  human  endurance.  Even  your  dentist  does  not  attempt  to 
stop  all  your  teeth  in  one  day ;  but,  after  an  hour  or  two,  lets  off 
the  sufferer  for  a  time.  Our  author  would  surely  do  well  to  follow 
this  good  example,  and  to  inflict  on  his  readers  not  more  than  a 
single  volume  of  rant  for  each  story.  He  may,  however,  have  his 
admirers,  who  like  his  writings  so  well  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
unless  they  receive  a  liberal  supply.  At  all  events,  he  should  bear 
in  mind  his  unhappy  critics;  if  he  does  not,  he  must  not  complain 
when  he  finds  that  they  can  never  read  one  of  his  novels  without 
flying  into  a  rage. 

At  the  dinner-table  in  the  hotel  was  a  dark-eyed  girl,  at  whom 
the  hero  glanced  now  and  then  ;  but  when  she  looked  at  him,  he 
looked  down.  Once  he  came  very  near  to  speaking  to  her.  "  He 
cleared  his  throat,  grew  red  in  the  face,  cleared  his  throat  again, 
dropped  his  eyes  to  his  plate,  grew  still  redder,  and  resumed 
eating  hi3  fish."  These,  as  the  experienced  reader  well 
knows,  are  the  signs  of  a  countryman  when  he  is  falling  into 
love.  So  far  Mr.  Dowling's  hero  is  in  keeping  with  his 
rustic  training.  It  is  only  when  he  opens  his  mouth  that  his 
disguise  is  at  once  seen  through.  The  dark-eyed  girl,  of  course, 
turns  out  to  be  the  heroine.  She  might  have  been  thought  to  be 
only  a  chance  acquaintance  who  would  open  the  story  were  it  not 
for  the  colour  of  her  eyes.  The  hero's  were  blue,  as  we  have  said. 
Such  being  the  case,  in  accordance  with  an  invariable  law,  the 
heroine's  were  bound  to  be  dark.  This  young  lady — Miss  Gordon 
by  name — was  anything  but  shy.  She  had  travelled  a  great  deal, 
and,  as  William  Nevill— the  second  hero — justly  remarked,  was  as 
cosmopolitan  as  himself.  After  dinner  she  confused  the  hero  by 
asking  him  what  it  was  that  he  had  been  going  to  say.  The  very 
thought  that  9he  was  curious  to  know  what  he  had  been  about  to 
say  flushed  him,  and  made  the  blood  at  his  wrists  tingle.  It  con- 
fused his  head,  and  took  his  intellect  away."  Unfortunately,  this 
was  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  volume,  and  for  all  we  can  see 
hi3  intellect  never  returns.    Why,  by  the  way,  was  it  at  his  wrists 
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that  the  blood  was  made  to  tingle  ?  Into  such  details  as  this  the 
novelists  of  the  present  day  are  very  fond  of  entering.  It  ig 
supposed  to  show,  we  believe,  a  deep  study  either  of  their  own 
frames  or  of  physiology  in  general.  But  to  return  to  our  hero. 
Deprived  of  his  intellect,  he  could  give  no  answer  to  the 
question,  and  so  went  out  for  a  walk.  He  went  on  to  one 
of  the  bridges,  where  he  paused,  and  said  to  himself,  "  What 
perfume  of  romance  have  I  drunk  that  she  should  make  me 
mad  ?  "  As  the  chapter  thereupon  ends,  there  is  no  answer  given 
to  the  question ;  but  when  we  turn  over  the  page  we  find  him  still 
on  the  bridge,  and  indulging  in  a  soliloquy  that  fills  a  good  many 
pages.  "  Greater  England,"  ho  tells  himself,  "  is  my  father,  but 
this  London  is  my  most  beloved  sister,  of  whom  I  am  proud."  He 
had  already  yi&ited,  ho  goes  on  to  say,  just  as  if  he  were  a  railway- 
porter  bidding  passengers  take  their  places,  "  Birmingham, 
Coventry,  Wolverhampton,  Leamington,  Warwick,  Oxford,  Lich- 
field, Burton,  Leicester ;  but  all  put  together  do  not  equal 
London."  He  then  comes  back  to  the  young  lady  of  the  dark  eyes, 
and  proclaims  that  he  has  a  splendid  madness  upon  him.  "  I  do 
not  want  her  love.  I  want  only  the  image  as  I  see  it.  He  [by  he 
is  meant  William  Nevill,  a  supposed  rival]  may  marry  her  if  he 
will.  I  shall  never  try.  I  have  her  image,  and  neither  tyrant  nor 
thief  can  take  that  away  from  me."  He  forms  a  bold  resolution, 
and  says  that  he  will "  take  chambers,  and  live  alone,  that  is  unless 
I  marry."  He  walks  oil'  the  bridge,  and  straightway  lifts  up  his 
voice  against  Sunday  traffic.  "  It  ought  to  be  stopped.  It  could 
be  stopped  by  law,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  Why  is  it  not 
stopped?"  He  is,  indeed,  fond  of  asking  questions,  to  which 
he  gives  no  answers.  In  this  he  reminds  us  of  a  servant-man 
in  our  schoolboy  days,  who  was  once  overheard  saying  to  him- 
self, "Young  gen'elmen  calls  me  Peter.  My  name  is  Villiam. 
How  comes  this 'ere  ?  "  Without  a  pause  tho  hero  resumes  his 
soliloquy  by  saying,  "This  is  Blackfriars  Itoad.  It  leads  into  St. 
George's  Circus,  1  know  from  maps,  but  how  different  these  places 
are  from  what  I  fancied."  What,  we  should  very  much  like  to 
know,  is  the  fancy  that  a  blue-eyed,  fair-haired,  poetical  countryman 
forms  to  himself  of  Blackfriars  Uoad?  He  goes  on,  and  presently  ex- 
claims, "It  iscold.  What  an  idiot  I  wastocom'ewithoutan  overcoat!" 
A  little  way  further  down  he  takes  a  whole  line  to  exclaim,  "  It 
is  chilly."  He  presently  finds  himself  at  Westminster  Bridge, 
where  he  declares  that  the  Thames  is  not  only  "  an  imperial  high- 
way to  the  sea,''  but  is  also  "  the  most  important  piece  of  water 
in  the  world,  except  the  Jordan."  From  imperial  to  important 
seems  such  a  downfall  in  words  as  can  only  be  matched  in  the 
language  of  an  auctioneer.  He  returns  to  the  hotel  and  ia  shocked 
by  the  heroine's  flippancy.  "  I  am  so  glad,"  she  says  to  him, 
"  you  have  come  back  to  flirt  with  me."  Well  might  he  think  to 
himself,  "  What,  his  divinity  speaks  thus!  Monstrous!"  To 
her  he  let  his  thoughts  appear  only  by  his  manner  and  his  reply. 
"  '  Shall  I  light  the  gas  for  you,  Miss  Gordon  ?  '  he  asked  in  a  cold 
formal  tone."  She  goes  on  from  bad  to  worse  till  he  has  sadly  to 
allow  to  himself  that  she  was  no  longer  an  enigma  or  a  mystery, 
but  an  ascertained  certainty,  a  denounced  deception. 

In  the  third  chapter  she  goes  out  with  him  for  a  walk  in  "a 
velvet-hat,  a  full  vermilion,  with  black  lace."  He  is  at  once  at 
his  old  trick  of  asking  himself  questions.  "  What  was  she  really  ?* 
Thi3  time  he  does  not  leave  the  readers  in  perplexity,  for  the 
beautiful  hat,  apparently,  helped  him  out  of  his  difficulty. 
"  There  was  one  obvious  answer — the  most  beautiful  woman  he 
had  ever  seen ! "  They  walk  round  St.  Paul's.  The  better  side 
of  her  nature  was  soon  seen.  The  expression  of  her  face  changed, 
and  she  sighed.  He  begins  to  summon  up  a  little  power  of 
speaking.  "  '  You  look  your  loveliest  now,'  he  said.  He 
thought :  '  Mad  or  drunk,  or  mad  and  drunk,  what  can  I  do  ? 
They  begin  to  talk  seriously.    She  said: — 

"  Suppose  I  made  up  my  mind  to  take  .1  rest,  and  think  seriously  of 
serious  things,  would  you  advise  me  to  settle  in  the  country  or  town  ?  " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  raised  his  right  arm,  and  made  a  slow  gesture 
round.    '•  What  place  can  you  find  better  than  here  ?  "    Throwing  up  i 
his  arm  to  its  full  height  from  his  shoulder,  he  added  :  "  Under  St.  | 
Paul's  ?  " 

Matters  now  go  on  very  rapidly,  and  he  proposes  to  her  in  a 
hansom  cab.  She  says  she  must  take  a  month  to  consider,  and 
begs  him  to  send  for  his  sister  Kate.  This  young  lady  was  really 
much  needed,  as  the  heroine  had  no  confidante,  and  the  second 
hero  had  no  second  heroine.  With  Kate  William  Nevill  at  once 
fell  in  love,  though  her  brother  did  not  discover  it.  He  still  sus- 
pected that  he  was  his  rival  with  the  dark-eyed  girl.  The  young 
men  on  one  occasion  get  confused  in  their  talk  through  their 
speaking  each  of  his  lady-love  as  she.  The  confusion  and  the 
chapter  are  thus  brought  to  a  very  striking  end.  "  '  Of  whom  are 
you  speaking  ? '  asked  Osborne.  '  Your  sister.'  The  two  men 
stood  staring  mutely  into  one  another's  eyes." 

The  heroine's  flippancy  is  still  a  great  trial  to  the  hero,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  turn  for  rant,  was  really  a  highly  respectable  cha- 
racter. However,  she  bejnns  to  steady  down.  She  goes  to  a 
concert.  She  hears  a  well-known  song.  "  While  she  listens  she 
was  conscious  of  some  mighty  upheaval  of  her  nature.  .  .  .  She 
heard  the  rumble  of  some  noble  thought,  but  could  not 
figure  to  her  mind  it*  appearance.  She  knew  something  great  was 
at  hand."  That  night  she  did  not  go  to  bed,  but  sat  up  in  her 
room  motionless  as  if  she  still  heard  "  the  rumble  of  the  approach- 
ing revelation."  Her  moral  nature  is  rapidly  changed.  Lnder  the 
hero's  guidance  she  even  becomes  an  orthodox  member  of  the 
Church  of  England.  By  this  time  they  were  betrothed.  Still, 
he  remembers  that  he  may  die,  and  she   become  a  widow. 
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Widows  too  often  marry  again,  and  for  her  second  husband 
he  might  have  a  Di-senter,  or  even  something  worse.  He  makes 
ler  take  a  solemn  vow  that  she  will  marry  no  man  who  does  not 
lelong  to  the  faith  of  the  Church.  Unhappily  for  himself,  he 
.trends  a  meeting  of  the  Prehistoric  Society,  and  hears  a  lecture 
hat  was  anything  but  orthodox.  Some  one  lends  him  a  book  on 
Ian.  He  reads  it.  He  exclaims,  "  What  monstrous  blasphemy  ! 
Jan  the  accidental  descendant  of  the  ape  !  Why  is  not  this  book 
mrned  by  the  common  hangman  ?  "  He  has  thereupon  a  dreadful 
[ream  and  a  vision,  which  together  fill  thirty-eight  pages.  He 
vakes  up  to  find  that  he  had  slept  more  thin  an  hour  without 
oat,  waistcoat,  or  boots.  "  He  put  on  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and 
loots.  He  was  low  and  wretched."  A  day  or  two  afterwards, 
le  sets  out  on  a  wild  walk  without  his  breakfast.  After  some 
lours,  with  "  an  inward  shudder,"  he  finds  himself  at  the  Zoological 
iardens.  He  goes  in,  and  sees  the  monkeys.  One  of  the  keepers 
•ffers  to  show  him  some  curious  animals.  He  mistook  them  for 
legroes ;  but  here  we  shall  let  our  author  speak  for  himself: — 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  then,  what  are  they  ?  " 

"  Chimpanzees." 

Those  ruin9  of  the  old  faith  were  no  longer  lifeless.  Now  over  them 
raped  and  hounded  ten  thousand  forms  of  loathsome  brutes.  The}1  leaped 
nd  danced,  and  howled  and  screamed  and  yelled.  They  grinned  at  him 
nd  grimaced.  They  took  up  the  relics  of  that  sacred  palace,  that  holy 
ane,  and  smashed  and  tore  and  cast  them  about. 
Ie  rushes  out  of  the  gardens,  and,  exclaiming, "  On,  in  God's 
tame,  on!"goe3  along  "Bride  Street,  Albion  Road,  Holloway 
ioad,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Gro3venor  Road,  Newington  Green  Road, 
Ubion  Road,  Albion  Grove,  Victoria  Road,  Church  Road/'  He 
ias  by  this  time  ceased  to  be  orthodox.  "  1  belong,"  he  says,  "  to  no 
)hurch.  I  have  lost  my  faith."  Of  course  he  cannot  keep  the 
leroine  to  her  promise  to  marry  him.  It  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
hat  iu  the  last  line  of  the  second  volume  she  shuddered. 

Everything  of  course  turns  out  happily  at  the  end,  but  it  is  not 
ill  the  clo3e  of  the  third  volume  that  the  difficulties  are  overcome. 
>Ve  had  not  patience  enough  to  follow  the  hero  through  all  his 
terplexities,  for  his  rant  at  times  became  overpowering.  We  were 
atisfied  with  knowing  that  we  had  not  to  take  leave  of  him  as  an 
teretical  and  most  melancholy  bachelor,  rushing  wildly  along  all 
he  roads  mentioned  in  the  London  Directory.  lie  i3  last  seen  by 
he  reader  spending  his  honeymoon  in  that  most  quiet,  respectable, 
.ud  orthodox  among  sea-aide  towns — Bournemouth. 


ILIOS.* 

JLIOS  is  perhaps  the  worst  arranged  book  that  ever  came  under 
*•  our  notice.  Admirable  as  a  discoverer,  a  digger,  a  diviner  of 
indent  sites,  Dr.  Schliemann  is  an  astonishingly  bad  writer.  We 
;ratefully  acknowledge  the  intensity  of  his  lovo  of  Homer,  and  hi3 
nvaluable  services  to  archaeology.  But,  when  he  writes  a  book, 
)r.  Schliemann  exhibits  himself  as  a  most  inconsistent  reasoner, 
.nd  withal  as  a  wordy,  unstable  person  who  doe9  not  know  his 
iwn  mind.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  Dr.  Schliemann  for  not 
>eing  an  accomplished  scholar  or  a  trained  archaeologist.  He  is 
jmething  better ;  be  is  a  man  of  real  genius.  No  one  but  a  genius 
ould  have  lived  the  life  Dr.  Schliemann  describes  iu  his  auto- 
>iography,  keeping  always  before  his  eyes  the  ideal  of  Homeric 
esearch.  This  journal  ha3  not  been  grudging  in  its  welcome  of 
)r.  Schliemann's  discoveries ;  but  his  discoveries  are  one  thing 
.nd  bis  new  book  quite  another.  It  is  necessary  to  speak  quite 
.lainly,  because  the  volume  has  been  praised  as  an  example  of 
.rgunient  and  arrangement.  Before  wo  have  done  with  it,  we 
hink  that  Dr.  Schliemann's  claims  to  these  merits  will  be  exploded. 
Jut  first  we  must  admit  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  hardly  given 
limself  a  fair  chance  as  a  writer.  He  is  entangled  helplessly  in 
he  ranks  of  his  allies  and  camp-followers. 

Agamemnon  scarcely  brought  more  allies  to  the  siege  than  Dr. 
■schliemann  leads  to  the  "  discovery "  of  Troy.  The  list  of 
tientific  names  in  his  title-page  reminds  one  of  the  "  Catalogue  of 
he  Ships,"  otherwise  called  the  "  Bceotia,"  by  the  ancients.  Dr. 
tehliemann  has  received  notes  from  his  friends",  notes  on  various 
opica,  and  he  casts  them  down  very  much  at  random  in  the 
jages  of  llios.  One  short  letter  of  Professor  Sayce's,  about  an 
.uiblem  near  tbe  irnnge  of  Niobo  (who  docs  not  wear  turncd- 
ip-toed  boots  after  all),  is  quoted  twice  by  Dr.  Schliemann 
ii  different  parts  of  his  volume.  Prince  Bismarck  is  quoted  as 
In  the  Trojan  manner  of  making  big  pipkin?,  which  pipkins,  by 
! he  way,  are  like  those  used  before  the  arriv  al  of  Europeans  by  the 
lativea  of  New  Caledonia.  Thero  are  long  digressions  about  the 
\wattika, concerning  which  we  wish  we  had  space  to  say  many  things, 
rhcre  are  pages  upon  pages  from  the  Times  about  the  bits  of  jade,  in 
ace  of  which  Professor  .Max  .M  iller  had  a  "  feeling  of  giddiness," 
because  he  recognized  in  the  chips  the  portable  property  of  our 
Aryan  ancestois.  One  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  advisers,  Professor 
Maskolyno,  takes  the  view  advocated  in  thee,  columns,  that,  the 
jade  arrived  in  the  Wert  by  way  of  early  c  immerce.  But  these 
Jigressions  tempt  us  to  digress  by  the  force  of  bud  example,  and 

•  Hint:  fit  City  and  Country  nf  lh»  Trniann  ;  the  Itetult,  nf  ltr„urchr> 

mil  Ditcnverln  on  the  Sit?  nf  Troy  and  tnrewghoui  the  Tronahtht  ymrt 
1871-73-73-78-79.  Including  a  Blosniphy  of  tb«  Author,  by  Or.  Ibnry 
ikhlieinann,  F.8.A.,  K.K.I.  British  Architect*.  Author  of  "Troy  mid 
Kcmnini,"  "  Mycenc,"  Ac.  With  n  Preface,  Appendix,  and  Notes.  Jiy 
Professors  Rudolf  Virchow,  Max  Mill  ler.  A.  II.  Hnycc,  J.  |«.  MaluiflY,  II. 
Drngsch  15ey,  I'.  A<cheri<on,  M.  A.  I'oftolocCM,  M.  K  Ilurnouf,  Mr.  P. 
Calvert,  and  Mr.  A.  .1.  Du/Held.  With  Mnpi,  Plans,  and  about  1,800  Illus- 
trations.  London  :  John  Murray.  1880. 


our  object  is  to  show  the  condition  of  Dr.  Schliemann's  mind  as  to 
the  significance  of  the  objects  he  has  discovered. 

First,  we  must  ask,  What  are  these  discoveries?  To  this  there 
is  a  ready  answer  in  the  preface,  and  other  scattered  contributions 
of  Professor  Virchow,  who  has  visited  the  excavations.  First, 
then,  on  the  surface  of  the  eminence  of  Hissarlik  are  remains  of 
the  date  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.  From  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
beneath  lis  stratum  after  stratum  of  relics  of  human  existence. 
These  strata  are  each  said,  by  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Herr  Virchow 
(with  a  protest),  to  represent  a  "  city,"  though  the  term  city  might 
just  as  well  be  applied,  on  Professor  Virchow's  own  showing  (p. 
314),  to  a  collection  of  the  huts  of  tbe  existing  peasantry  in  the 
Troad.  Among  these  strata  the  third,  at  the  depth  of  thirty  feet 
or  more,  shows  signs  of  having  been  consumed  by  fire,  and  this 
stratum  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Herr  Virchow  both  call  Ilium.  And 
this  is  the  point  where  a  fallacy  makes  its  appearance. 
It  was  natural  enough  that  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the  excitement  of 
discovering  the  pots,  plates,  cups,  and  ornaments  lately  exhibited 
at  South  Kensington,  should  have  identified  the  barbaric  dwellings 
with  the  Iiios  of  Homer.  He  found  Hocuftric  palaces,  the  Sctean 
gates,  the  treasures  of  Priam,  and  heaven  knows  how  many  other 
relics  of  Troy.  But  Dr.  Schliemann  has  grown  partially  wiser. 
He  know3,  when  he  stops  to  think  about  it,  that  the  burnt  village 
is  not  Homer's  llios.  lie  kuows  that  Homer  described  the  civi- 
lization of  an  age  infinitely  more  advanced.  Thus  (p.  517)  he 
writes,  "I  wish  I  could  have  proved  Homer  to  have  been  an  eye- 
witness of  the  Trojan  war.  Alas !  I  cannot  do  it."  Yet  time 
after  time  he  uses  Homer  as  if  he  had  been  an  eyewitness  or  had 
lived  in  an  age  of  similar  civilization.  Dr.  Schliemann  does  not 
know  his  own  mind.  On  p.  517  he  admits  that  swords  were  of 
universal  use  in  Homer's  time,  and  that  iron  was  known,  "whereas 
they  were  totally  unknown  at  Troy.  Besides,  the  civilization  he 
describes  is  later  by  centuries  than  that  which  I  have  brought  to 
light  in  the  excavations."  A  more  cautious  archa3ologist  would 
not,  of  course,  have  said  "later,"  but  "  more  advanced/'  It  may 
be  maintained  that  the  remains  at  Hissarlik  are  Celtic  or  Galatiau 
relics,  much  later  in  time  than  the  Homeric  age,  though  much 
more  backward  in  culture.  We  do  not  ourselves  hold  that 
opinion,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  pos- 
sibility. Degenerate  or  undeveloped  rices  succeed  races 
comparatively  advanced,  and  this  might  conceivably  have  oc- 
curred in  the  Troad.  But  to  return  to  Dr.  Schliemann.  While 
he  admits  that  Homer  spoke  of  facts  only  as  tradition  in- 
structed him,  and  introduced  the  manners  and  civilization 
of  an  advanced  age  into  the  story  of  distant  times,  he  still  per- 
sistently uses  Homer  as  an  eyewitness  or  as  a  contemporary.  If 
he  does  not  mean  Homer  to  be  an  eyewitness  or  a  poet  living  iu 
a  contemporary  civilization,  why  does  ho  choose  words  out  of 
Homeric  epics  to  apply  to  the  relics  of  the  burned  town  ?  A  gold 
ornament  Dr.  Schliemann  style3  ttKckt^  dvad(irnr) ;  a  cup  is 
S«Var  ufKpiKvireXknv ;  and  the  gold  earrings  with  pendants  are 
Gucravot.  Where  is  the  point  in  usiDg  Homeric  nam's  for  articles 
which  Homer,  by  Dr.  Schliemann's  own  admission,  is  likely  to 
have  known  nothing  about  ?  Any  other  Greek  names  would  have 
answered  as  well.  Dr.  Schliemann  actually  says : — "If,  in  spite 
of  its  exhaustion  by  a  long  process  of  siege,  the  third  city  of 
Hissarlik  was  still  so  rich  that  I  could  fiud  in  it  ten  treasures,  this 
is  an  additional  proof  of  its  identity  with  the  poet's  llios."  This  is 
the  very  point  which  Dr.  Schliemann  admits  that  he  cannot  prove. 
But,  ou  the  very  next  page,  Dr.  Schliemann  says  it  is  probable  that, 
if  Homer  ever  visited  Hissarlik,  ho  found  the  yEolic  Ilium  already 
long  established,  with  two,  or  perhaps  three,  cities  buried  and 
forgotten  between  it  and  "the  Homeric  llios."  How  is  one  to 
argue  with  a  writer  so  reckless  as  Dr.  Schliemann  P  IIo  appears 
to  imagine  that  minute  points  of  history  would  remain  in 
tradition,  and  that  the  technical  terms  for  certain  orna- 
ments and  utensils  would  abide  unchanged  whilo  four  cities 
of  men  arose  each  on  the  ruins  of  the  other  !  It  is 
another  question  entirely  when  Dr.  Schliemann  (MM  bis  so-called 
"  owl-headed  idols  "  and  jars  to  explain  the  Homeric  epithet  -yAai;- 
Kumit.  If  ever  yXavKomis  was  a  ritual  word,  meaning  "  owl-headed," 
it  might  have  survived  in  poetical  language  long  after  its  signifi- 
cance was  lost.  Again,  as  the  oldest  image  of  Doniotor  was  cer- 
tainly horsedieaded,  there  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  iu 
an  imago  of  Athene  with  the  lineaments  of  her  favourite  bird. 
In  most  early  religions  wo  find  gods  of  this  sort.  Where  au 
anlhriipomorphic  god  succeeded  to  a  totom,or  a  number  of  totems, 
it  was  Mtua]  that  ho  should  retain  somo  of  the  attributes  nf  the 
creatures  whom  he  superseded.  Professor  Otto  Keller,  tine  of  Dr. 
Schliemann's  countle-s  allies,  speaks  of  the  "non-Hellenic  attri- 
bute of  the  iiiou-e,"  which  was  sacred  to  Apollo  Sminthenji  He 
add  1,  with  I  le'  easy  complacency  of  his  school,  "  the  mouse  loves  I  lu- 
be,it  of  thi)  sun,  and  so  it  prospers  under  the  rays  of  I'hmbus 
Apollo."  The  hippopotamus  loves  the  rays  of  the  inn,  so  does 
llio  cat,  so  does  the  dog  and  the  kangaroo.  The  ho<i<e-iiiou  e  soc.i 
I'  M  of  the  mm  than  any  of  these  animals.  The  fact  is  that  every 
gfeetgod  in  the  Greek  Olympus  has  bis  animal  attributes  anil 
animal  forms.  Tim  tribes  that  had  claimed  descent  from  the 
bear,  wolf,  bull,  cow,  and  ho  on,  came  to  suppo  e  Unit  dn, 
ihe  beafj  the  wolf,  the  boll,  the  cow  were  Ait"inis,  or 
A  polio,  or  Zeus,  or  Hern,  in  animal  shape.  Thes-  ideas,  though 
historically  demonstrable,  have  no  place  in  the.  philosophy  of  I  >r. 
Schliemann  and  his  allies.  We  have  no  objection  to  1111  owl- 
headed  Athene.  But  we  do  object  to  Dr.  Sclilieininri »  method 
when  he.  cnlls  the  rude  beginnings  of  representations  of  tlm  human 
features  "  owl-heads,"  and  when  ho  calls  primitive  not-ainkera 
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"  owl-headed  idols."  Last  summer  nn  American  student  from 
Ohio  visited  Dr.  Schlieuiann's  collection,  and  in  his  "owl-headed 
idols "  detected  the  little  weights  of  stone  which  are  commonly 
found  on  the  banks  of  American  streams, and  are  relics  of  the  Bod 
Indiana,  or  some  other  race  of  men  who  weighted  their  nets  with 
these  objects.  In  this  big  book  of  J)r.  Sehlieiuann's,  a  reply  to  the 
sceptical  American  may  possibly  exist,  but  we  have  not  detected 
its  presence. 

Tho  owl-headed  goddess  has  led  ns  away  from  Dr.  Schlio- 
mann's  permanent  intellectual  muddle.  We  have  seen  that, 
in  his  opinion,  Homer  visited  llissarlik,  if  he  visited  it  at  all, 
when  three  or  four  later  cities  covered  the  Jlios  of  the  great 
leaguer.  Jiy  that  time  we  may  presume  that  tho  manner  of 
funeral  rites  may  have  changed  since  the  burnt  city  fell.  Indeed, 
on  Dr.  Schlieiuann's  own  theory,  this  must  have  been  the  case,  for 
the  mode  of  burial  of  tho  royal  dead  at  Mycenra  was  absolutely 
unlike  the  frequently  described  funeral  rites  of  the  epics.  Dr. 
Schliomanu  says  (p.  517)  that  Homer  "clothes  the  traditional 
facts  of  the  war  and  destruction  of  Troy  in  the  garb  of  his  own  day." 
Very  well,  then  his  account  of  the  burial  of  Patroclus  and  Achilles 
cannot  be  evidence  as  to  the  real  funeral  of  these  heroes,  supposing 
that  they  ever  existed.  We  might  as  well  look  for  ancient 
British  customs  in  Malory "s  account  of  the  burial  of  Launcelot. 
lint  Or.  Schliemann  is  so  illogical  and  inconsistent  as  to  use  Homer 
actually,  one  may  say,  as  an  eyewitness  when  he  discusses  the 
funeral  of  Pntroclus.  Homer  does  not  actually  say  that  tho  ashes 
of  tho  hero  were  deposited  iu  his  tumulus.  "  Had  it  been  de- 
posited, or  had  it  been  destined  to  be  deposited,  Homer  would  not 
have  kept  back  from  us  the  important  fact.  Consequently  the 
tumulus  of  Patroclus  was  a  mere  cenotaph"  (p.  649).  But,  as 
Homer  lived  after  four  new  cities  in  succession  covered  the  ashes 
of  Ilios,  what  value  can  his  evidence  have  on  a  point  of  this  kind  ? 
It  could  only  be  valuable  if  Homer  had  either  fought  under 
Troy,  or  conversed  with  Achrcans,  who  did  fight  on  tho  plains. 
Otherwise,  and  especially  by  Dr.  Schliemann's  own  showing,  it  is 
worthless.  In  this  same  passage  the  Doctor  wildly  declares  that 
the  twenty-fourth  books  of  each  epic  are  "  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  later  additions."  The  Alexandrian  critics,  or  some  of  them, 
doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
chietly  for  a  reason  which  is  now  seen  to  prove  rather  the 
authenticity  than  the  late  character  of  tho  rhapsody.  As  to  the 
twenty-fourth  book  of  the  Iliad,  we  refer  Dr.  Schliemann  to  the 
scholia.  They  sufficiently  disprove  his  statement  that  it  is  "uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  a  late  addition."  We  have  read  some 
such  opinion,  advanced  by  Professor  Sayce,  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Oxford  Philological  Society.  Put  Professor  Sayce  is  not  every- 
body, and  only  if  he  were  everybody  could  Dr.  Schliemann  speak 
with  truth  about  the  universality  of  the  belief  that  the  book  is  late 
and  spurious.  Lastly,  if  it  is  late,  and  if  it  is  spurious,  and  if  the 
poet,  as  Professor  Sayce  teems  to  hold,  knew  nothing  of  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Troad,  why  does  Dr.  Schliemann  use  the  twenty- 
fourth  book  as  good  geographical  evidence  about  the  Troad  when 
it  agrees  with  his  ideas  (p.  92)  P  With  this  iinal  and,  we  hope, 
conclusive  example  of  the  muddled  state  of  Dr.  Schliemaun's  mind, 
we  leave  his  work,  with  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  illus- 
trations, to  its  repose. 


CAUSERTES  FLORENTINES." 

~\!T  KLACZKO  may  be  congratulated  upon  a  field  of  interest 
-LtX»  and  pursuits  so  wide  that  he  can  turn  from  the  Two 
Chancellors  to  such  subjects  as  those  with  which  he  deals  in  the 
present  volume.  The  names  of  Bismarck  and  Gortchakotf  suggest 
very  diflerent  associations  from  those  which  are  connected  with 
Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Michael  Angelo.  But  the  writer  who  so 
recently  was  exploring  the  highways  and  byways  of  liussian 
and  German  policy  now  takes  his  pleasure  in  cantering  over  the 
ever  new  pastures  of  Italian  poetry  and  art,  and  has  produced  a 
very  readable  and  agreeable  volume.  The  machinery  so  olteu 
employed  for  conveying  opinions  so  as  to  represent  some  variety  of 
conclusion  is  not  very  happily  managed.  A  select  party  of  in- 
terlocutors is  supposed  to  assemble  at  the  villa  of  a  lady  in  the 
environs  of  Florence,  and  to  instruct  and  amuse  each  other  in  a 
series  of  conversations.  The  device  is  an  old  one,  and  there  is 
little  attempt  to  give  an  air  of  traissmblance  to  the  proceedings. 
Some  of  the  speakers  prelect  for  pages  in  succession,  and  are 
only  interrupted  by  another  speaker  interposing  with  a  quotation 
which  might  just  as  well  have  been  made  by  the  personage  in  pos- 
session of  the  ear  of  the  company.  No  one  will  be  surprised  that  the 
book  opens  with  a  visit  to  the  Bargello,andadiscussion  upon  thewell- 
kuowu  fresco  portrait  of  Dante.  Thence  the  party  adjourns  to 
the  villa  of  the  Countess,  and  the  talk  begins  by  her  asking  if 
any  one  can  explain  the  "  tragedy  "  of  Dante.  This  kind  of  aiming 
at  the  novel  and  unexpected  is  perhaps  rather  too  frequently  re-  [ 
pea  ted.  Because  the  poet's  great  work  was  called  by  himself  a  ' 
"  Coniniedia,  ' and  has  ever  since  borne  that  name,  coupled  with  j 
the  adjective  which  he  could  hardly  have  used  himself,  but  which  to 
modern  thought  serves  to  qualify  his  own  part  in  the  title,  it  is 
imagined  that  a  point  can  be  made  by  calling  his  life  a  Tragedy — 
which  it  is  not,  any  more  than  his  poem  is  a  Comedy,  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  word.  Then  a  question  is  made  whether  the  self- 
imposed  exile  of  Byron  from  his  own  country  may  not  be  compared 
in  its  sufferings  and  bitterness  with  that  of  the  great  Florentine 
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partisan;  whilo  Milton,  Cervantes,  and  Tasso  are  also  cited  as 
instances  of  poets  who  were  unfortunate  in  the  circumstances  of 
their  lives.  Michael  Angelo  is  named  as  the  only  other  person  in 
tho  domain  of  art  who  has  exercised  the  same  fascination  of  agony 
upon  tho  world  ;  and  a  somewhat  elaborate  comparison  between 
tho  two  Florentines  follows.  Both,  no  doubt,  had  misfortunes  in 
their  lives,  and  both  were  great  artists ;  but  it  does  not  require 
any  long  consideration  of  the  career  of  the  two  men  to  see  now 
entirely  dill'erent  were  tho  nature  and  the  causes  of  their  respective 
troubles.  Neither  can  it  be  allirmed  with  truth  that  the  painter 
drew  his  inspiration  from  the  poet ;  and  on  this  point  M.,  Klaczko 
has  placed  some  excellent  disquisition  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  hia 
speakers,  and  well  describes  the  very  dill'erent  positions  which  the 
two  occupied  in  tho  history  of  literature  and  art.  Michael  Angela 
stands  apart  from  all  other  painters  of  his  time  in  breaking  away 
from  tho  traditions  of  Christian  art ;  he  resorted  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  his  subjects  rather  than  to  the  New ;  he  placed  no 
aureoles  round  the  heads  of  his  sacred  personages,  and  clothed 
none  of  his  figures  with  wings ;  he  mingled  sacred  and  classical 
associations ;  but  not,  as  Dante  did,  in  equal  reverence  for  the 
accepted  traditions  of  both.  The  poet  accepted  the  Church  as  he 
found  it,  only  desiring  to  confine  it  to  what  he  held  to  be  its 
proper  spiritual  functions;  he  did  not  venture  to  question  the 
authority  of  Aristotle  and  tho  Schoolmen,  and  transferred  to  hia 
verse  tho  theology  and  logic  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  To  him  Charon 
and  tho  Furies  and  the  other  tormentors  and  characters  of  Virgil'a 
infernal  regions  were  as  real  as  the  beings  whom  he  introduced 
from  Sacred  Writ  and  the  hagiology  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
painter  was  vague  and  impersonal;  his  cartoon  of  the  "Battle  of 
Pisa "  is  a  study  of  soldiers  surprised  in  bathing,  in  attitudes 
arranged  so  as  to  develop  their  designer's  consummate  knowledge 
of  tho  human  form  in  muscular  action  ;  but  it  has  no  special  rela- 
tion to  the  time  or  place  of  the  victory  the  memory  of  which  it 
was  commissioned  to  perpetuate.  He  scorned  to  preserve  a  like- 
ness to  the  originals  of  his  iconic  statues,  alleging  that  it 
was  his  business  to  create  great  works  of  art,  and  that  to  posterity 
it  would  be  all  the  same  whether  they  resembled  their  originals  or 
not.  Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  i3  precise,  real,  and  personal. 
Tho  Inferno  and  Purgatorio  are  planned  and  mapped  to  scale,  aa 
accurately  as  if  the  work  had  been,  as  to  its  dimensions,  executed 
by  a  professional  surveyor.  Time  is  as  carefully  observed  in  the 
progress  of  the  poem  as  is  space  in  laying  down  the  stage  and 
erecting  the  scenery  of  its  action.  Every  person  mentioned  is 
one  and  individual — the  very  same  man  in  his  place  of  torment  or 
purgation  that  his  fellow-citizens  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  and 
converse  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  or  as  he  was  known  in 
history  or  literature.    Everything  is  exact,  nothing  is  general. 

One  is  less  disposed  to  agree  in  the  writer's  opinions  when  he 
declares,  or  at  least  makes  one  of  his  supposed  guests  declare,  that 
the  decline  of  art  down  to  the  days  of  Caracci,  Guercino,  Domeni- 
chino,  and  so  forth,  was  a  con? equence  of  Michael  Angelo's  "  Last 
Judgment."  In  the  development  of  all  things  there  is  a  succes- 
sion of  stages,  which  may  generally  be  considered  as  leading  up  to 
the  highest  perfection  of  which  a  thing  is  capable,  and  falling 
away  again  from  this  to  a  condition  of  greater  or  less  inferiority, 
ending  with  the  cessation  of  existence.  This  is  the  case  with 
race3  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  with  single  specimens  of 
those  races  ;  with  nations  and  political  constitutions  no  less  than 
with  individuals  ;  and  it  is  also  the  case  with  literature  and  art. 
To  fix  the  point  of  culmination  in  art  has  always  been  more 
difficult  than  to  determine  it  in  the  history  of  literature.  Noble- 
men and  gentlemen  who  made  the  grand  tour  in  the  last  century 
would  bring  home  with  infinite  satisfaction  Carlo  Dolcis  and 
Carlo  Marattas,  as  the  finest  examples  of  Italian  art,  and  would 
indeed  have  been  surprised  to  hear  of  a  preference  for  pre- 
Raffaellistic  pictures  ;  but  to  pronounce  that  Michael  Angelo  wrote 
the  Mene  Tekei  of  the  Ilenaissance  on  the  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  to  say  that  which  will  hardly  obtain  much  assent,  and 
perhaps  was  not  intended  to  do  so. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  way  in  which  an  acquaintance  with 
English  literature,  no  less  than  with  English  phrases,  is  now  advanc- 
1  on  the  Continent,  and  an  amusing  specimen  of  it  is  afforded  when 
M.  Klaczko  applies  the  name  of"  whipper-in"  to  Cato  of  Utica,  in 
his  function  in  the  Purgatory  of  superintending  the  souls  as  they 
arrive  <>n  its  bhore.  Whether  the  phrase  first  became  known  out 
of  England  from  the  hunting-field,  or  in  its  applied  Parliamentary 
sense,  could  hardly  be  traced.  A  quotation  is  immediately  after- 
wards made  from  one  of  Macauiay  s  essays,  where  he  observes  that 
Dante  is  the  only  modern  poet  whose  use  of  the  Greek  mythology 
is  neither  puerile  nor  pedantic.  There  is  much  ingenious  fancy 
and  some  truth  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Inferno  as  giving  pro- 
minence to  what  may  be  called  a  sort  of  "fauna  "of  its  own. 
These  are  the  three  allegorical  beasts  at  the  opening,  Cerberus, 
GeryoD,  the  Coutaurs,  and  other  forms  of  strange  animal  life. 
While  in  the  Purgatory  tho  "flora "is  more  especially  brought 
forward,  as  in  the  beautiful  valley  where  the  kings  are  found  re- 
posing, and  in  the  cloud  of  flowers  which  surrounds  Beatrice  near, 
its  end.  In  the  Paradise  there  is  no  survival  of  terrestrial  life 
light  and  music  alone  appeal  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear.  But 
when  it  is  suggested  that  the  Inferno  leaves  a  plastic,  and  the 
Purgatory  a  picturesque,  while  the  Paradise  makes  a  musical 
impression,  one  can  only  feel  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  company 
of  a  commentator  so  fantastical. 

The  second  imaginary  conversation  is  devoted  to  Beatrice  and 
the  poetry  of  love.  The  inevitable  comparison  is  introduced  be- 
tween the  celebrated  loves  of  Dante  and  of  Petrarch.  No  doubt  can 
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reasonably  be  entertained  that  Beatrice  and  Laura  were  both  women 
of  flesh  and  blood,  whose  parentage,  birth,  and  lives  are  as  well 
know  n  is  those  of  the  most  familiar  personages  in  history.  Neither 
of  them  was  a  metaphysical  or  theological  abstraction.  But  here 
the  resemblance  ceases ;  the  child-love  for  the  little  girl  of  nine 
years  old  in  the  crimson  frock  was  the  glory  and  the  purification  of 
Dante's  life ;  she  became  a  part  of  all  his  philosophy  and  all  his 
poetry,  the  root  and  centre  and  sustaining  presence  of  it  all.  She 
pervades  it  all ;  it  begins  and  ends  with  her ;  and  the  influence  thus 
given  is  ever  one  of  exaltation  and  virtue.  The  Vita  Nuova  is 
entirely  occupied  with  her ;  in  the  Convito  Dante  explains  the 
rules  by  which  his  writings  are  to  be  interpreted,  and  reports  the 
story  of  his  love,  affirming  that  his  poetry  is  still  inspired  by  his 
recollections  of  her.  He  explains  that,  on  losing  her,  he  was  inca- 
pable of  consolation  except  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  in  this 
way  took  place  the  allegorical  fusion  of  a  new  mistress  of  his  intel- 
lectual life  with  the  old  love  of  his  youth.  Then,  in  his  great 
work,  Beatrice  is  again  still  more  elevated  in  position,  and  becomes 
the  representative  of  theology  and  his  divine  guide  through 
the  regions  of  eternity.  How  different  from  all  this  is  the 
affair  of  Petrarch  with  his  Laura !  Like  many  other  of 
the  world's  great  ones,  Petrarch  began  life  as  a  man  of 
fashion,  and  it  was  as  such,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
that  he  first  saw  Mme.  de  Sade,  who  had  then  been  married 
for  a  couple  of  years.  From  this  time  she  became  the  ob- 
ject of  his  idolatry,  and  the  subject  of  all  those  sonnets  which,  as 
Lord  Byron  has  so  justly  observed,  would  probably  never  have 
been  written  if  she  had  been  his  wife.  But  it  was  the  fashion  to 
have  an  ideal  or  mythical  mistress,  and  the  man  of  letters  delighted 
himself,  while  he  also  made  himself  intensely  miserable,  by  endless 
outpourings  of  affected  grief  and  never-ceasing  agonies  of  unre- 
warded attachment.  As  Mr.  Henry  Reeve  has  remarked,  it  is 
clear  that  his  tenderness,  even  if  real,  was  sustained  by  the  plea- 
sure it  gave  him  to  transfuse  it  into  well-turned  verse.  Foscolo  had 
previously  seen  that  the  love  of  Petrarch  for  Laura  was,  in  truth, 
not  of  an  ennobling  character,  and  that  it  was  in  effect  a 
contest  of  unworthy  desires  with  continuing  and  justly  deserved 
disappointment,  colouring  hi3  existence  with  morbid  feelings,  and 
leading  to  nothing  great  or  good,  beyond  being  the  pivot  on  which 
aome  of  the  finest,  but  also  some  of  the  most  artificial,  poetry  that 
was  ever  written  is  made  to  turn. 

One  of  Klaczko's  speakers  is  made  to  call  Petrarch  the  first 
man  of  modern  times ;  but  one  of  the  excuses  for  adopting  a  con- 
versational form  in  writing  is  the  license  it  affords  to  say  that  for 
which  the  author  does  not  wish  to  make  himself  altogether  re- 
sponsible. Foremost  Petrarch  certainly  was  in  bis  own  field  and  in 
his  own  time,  and  vastly  is  the  world  of  letters  indebted  to  him  for 
the  work  performed  by  him  in  the  redintegration  of  ancient 
literature.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  selection  ha3  ever 
been  made  and  published  from  Petrarch's  letters,  now  so  well 
edited  and  in  course  of  translation  into  Italian,  and  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  more  convenient  form  than  the  bulky  old  folios  of 
Basle  and  Venice.  Their  Latin  is  the  nervous  and  playful 
language  of  a  man  to  whom  it  was  still  a  living  tongue  in 
daily  use,  and  they  can  only  be  matched  for  interest  and  ani- 
mation with  those  of  Cicero.  M.  Klaczko  compares  the  familiar 
correspondence  of  Petrarch  to  that  of  Voltaire,  and  notes  that  the 
enormous  influence  exercised  by  him  on  his  contemporaries  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  making  acquaintance  with  it. 

Returning  to  the  poetry  of  love,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
company  assembled  at  Florence  are  made  to  do  full  justice  to 
Shakspeare,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  it.  In  llomeo  and  Juliet,  especially,  the  true  spirit  of  the  South 
is  caught  and  maintained,  and  tenderness  and  fervency  of  passion 
is  expressed  in  language  which  goes  beyond  the  finest  efforts  of 
the  school  of  the  Troubadours.  Too  precise  a  comparison  is  at- 
tempted when  the  opening  of  the  fifth  scene  in  the  third  act  of 
this  play  is  likened  to  an  aubade ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  modern  reader  would  know  more  than  he  generally  does 
of  that  species  of  composition  if  the  professors  of  the  Gay  Science 
in  Provence  and  in  Italy  had  been  the  authors  of  such  works  as 
Shakspeare  s  plays. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the  Causeria  Florentines  are 
more  particularly  discussed  the  relation.s  of  Dante  with  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  political  bearings  of  his  actual  career  and  his 
writings.  Rossetti's  strangely  perverted  views  aro  combated,  and 
the  poet  is  shown  to  be,  what  he  in  fact  was,  a  thoroughly  ortho- 
dox son  of  the  Church,  giving  to  it  as  entire  a  loyalty  in  spiritual 
matters  as  he  contended  should  be  given  to  the  Emperor  of  his 
idea  in  matters  of  purely  temporal  government.  He  was  neither  a 
Manfred  nor  a  Faust,  but  an  eminently  conservative  thinker  and 
worker,  so  far  as  the  broken  opportunities  of  his  distracted  lifo 
allowed  him  to  be  a  practical  worker  in  the  politics  of  his  time. 
His  gTand  ideal  of  one  Kmpiro  and  one  Church  could  scarcely 
have  been  brought  into  the  domain  of  reality  under  any  circum- 
stances of  favourable  action  ;  nor  was  his  personal  temperament 
of  a  kind  to  make  him  a  successful  leader  or  associate  of  men 
engaged  in  forwarding  a  great  political  movement. 

M.  Klaczko  cites  Milton  and  Klopetoek  as  two  Protectant  poets 
who  have  chosen  Bncred  subjects  as  their  themes — mimes  which 
should  not  be  placed  together,  except  when  under  the  bracket  of 
their  common  Protestantism  ;  but  the  Mcninh  of  the  latter  does 
not  meet  with  much  favour  nt  the  hands  of  the  assembled  guests  at 
the  Florentine  villa ;  and  the  advantage  enjoyed  hv  Dante,  as  a 
fervent  Catholic,  in  carrying  on  his  poem  to  the  sublimest  joys  of 
Paradise,  is  justly  contrasted  with  -Milton's  comparative  failure 


in  his  Paradise  Lost.  The  well-known  lines  from  the  Sixth 
/Eneid  are  quoted  to  show  that  the  ancients  had  a  purgatory  ol 
their  own  ;  and  Witte's  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  so-called  Trilogy 
of  Dante  is  discussed — a  theory  to  which  we  have  already  indicated 
entire  adhesion,  but  which  M.  Klaczko  is  inclined  apparently  to  dis- 
pute, and  not  now  for  the  first  time.  The  New  Life,  the  Banquet, 
and  the  Divine  Comedy  form  unquestionably  parts  of  one  whole 
conception,  and  cannot  indeed  be  thoroughly  understood  if  read 
apart  from  each  other. 


DARWIN'S  POWER  OF  MOVEMENT  IN  PLANTS.* 

1VTR.  DARWIN'S  latest  study  of  plant  life  shows  no  abate- 
JLv_L  nient  of  his  power  of  work  or  his  habits  of  fresh  and  original 
observation.    We  have  learnt  to  expect  from  him  at  intervals, 
never  much  prolonged,  the  results  of  special  research  in  some 
bypath  or  other  subordinated  to  the  main  course  of  the  biological 
system  associated  with  his  name ;  and  it  has  been  an  unfailing 
source  of  interest  to  see  the  central  ideas  of  the  evolution  and  the 
continuity  of  life  developed  in  detail  through  a  series  of  special 
treatises,  each  well  nigh  exhaustive  of  the  materials  available  for 
its  subject.  It  is  in  the  department  of  plant  life  that  he  has  of  late 
years  devoted  himself  to  working  out  the  laws  which  govern  the 
whole  realm  of  vital  phenomena.  That  these  laws  in  their  origin 
and  ultimate  operation  are  common  to  plant  and  animal  alike  ha.3 
long  formed  a  characteristic  principle  or  axiom  of  his  philosophy. 
In  the  experimental  study  needed  for  the  elaboration  of  the  vitaL 
processes  and  the  making  good  the  resulting  generalizations,  the 
kingdom  of  plant  life  offers  decided  advantages  beyond  that  of 
animals,  if  it  were  only  that  observations  of  this  class  are  free 
from  all  possible  taint  of  inhumanity.    Mr.  Darwin  has  in  the 
quietude  of  his  hothouse,  and  with  a  boundless  variety  of  forma 
for  selection,  experimented  upon  the  vital  organism  of  plants, 
seconded  by  the  untiring  energy  and  patience  of  his  son.  Night 
and  day  seem  to  have  come  alike  to  the  aid  of  this  enthusiastic 
pair  of  naturalists.    The  electric  light  has  served  them  on  the 
failure  of  the  sun's  beam.?,  and  has  in  truth  opened  up  of  itself  a 
wholly  new  field  for  observation  as  regards  the  agency  of  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  life.    To  the  vista  of  knowledge  revealed 
by  these  experiments  upon  the  elementary  processes  of  life  in 
movement,  growth,  nutrition,  respiration,  sensation,  and  so  forth, 
imagination  can  set  no  bounds.    It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Darwin 
remarks  at  the  close  of  his  record  of  these  interesting  experiments, 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between  the  foregoing  move- 
ments of  plants  and  many  of  the  actions  performed  unconsciously 
by  the  lower  animals.    This  analogy  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
much  interesting  investigation  by  Sachs,  Frank,  and  other  leading 
biologists  on  the  Continent,  and  we  may  expect  that  the  highly 
original  and  elaborate  experiments  recorded  in  the  volume  before  ua 
will  give  fresh  stimulus  to  this  most  important  course  of  investiga- 
tion, laying  as  they  do  a  new  and  more  solid  basis  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  plant  and  animal  life.  Plants,  of  course,  possess  neither 
nerves  nor  a  central  nervous  system, and  there  is  consequently  lacking 
in  them  that  which  gives  its  most  distinctive  character  to  animal 
life  as  a  whole.  Yet  that  sensitive  impressions  are  present  in  plants, 
with  the  power  of  movement  in  obedience  to  the  stimulus  thereby 
imparted  to  the  organism,  may  be  held  to  be  conclusively  shown  by 
facts  such  as  those  produced  by  Mr.  Darwin.  Most  striking  of  all,  he 
urges,  as  a  point  of  resemblance,  is  the  localization  of  their  sensi- 
tiveness, and  the  transmission  of  an  influence  from  the  excited  part 
to  another,  which  consequently  move3.    May  it  not  bo  inferred 
that  in  animals  the  nervous  structures  serve  merely  for  the  more) 
perfect  transmission  of  impressions  and  for  the  more  complete  inter- 
communication of  part  s  ?   From  the  earliest  sign  of  germination  in 
plants — namely,  the  protrusion  of  the  radicle  from  the  seed-coats 
underlhesoil — there  is  manifest  asensitiveness  to  external  influences, 
with  8  movement  in  response  to  the  conditions  of  light  or  pressure, 
and  so  forth,  which  is  not  sharply  to  bo  distinguished  from  the 
rudimentary  intelligence  in  animals.    In  the  sensitive  point  or  tip 
of  tho  radicle,  which  we  might  eomp&m  with  the  antenna)  in 
insects,  there  is  to  bo  seen  an  organic  power  equivalent,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  tho  action  of  tho  brain  in  tho  lower  animals : — 

\W:  believe  that  there,  is  no  structure  in  plants  more  wonderful,  ns  far  U 
its  functions  are  concerned,  than  the  ti|>  of  the  radicle.  If  the  tip  bo 
lightly  pressed  or  burnt  or  cut,  it  transmits  an  Influence  to  the  upper  ad- 
joining part,  causing  it  to  bend  away  from  the  affected  side  ;  and,  what  U 
more  surprising,  the  tip  can  distinguish  between  a  slightly  harder  and 
softer  object,  by  which  it  is  simultaneously  pressed  on  opposite  sides.  If, 
howevc  r,  I  he  radicle  is  pre  ed  by  a  .similar  object  a  little  above  the  lip,  (ho 
pressed  part  does  not  transmit  any  influence  to  the  more  distant  parts,  but 
DflBdS  abruptly  towards  the  object.    If  tho  tip  perceives  tho  nir  to  bo 

moi  titr  oi  e  nidi'  than  <nijt  he  other,  it  lilieu  ise  transmits  an  influence  In  llin 

upper  adjoining  part,  which  bends  towards  the  source  of  moisture.  When 
the  tip  is  c  \i  iieil  by  b;;hl  (lli. nigh  in  I  In'  ea.se  of  radicles  this  was  ascer- 
tained in  only  I  single  instance)  the  adjoining  part  bends  from  the  light  ; 
but  when  eZi  ited  bj  gravitation  the  same  part  bends  towards  the  centre  si 
gravity.  In  almost  every  case  we  can  clearly  perceive  the  final  purposo  or 
advantage  of  the  several  movements.  Two,  or  perhaps  more,  of  the  i  \- 
citing  can  '  i  often  act  simultaneously  on  the  lip,  and  one  conquers  llm 
oiler,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  its  importance  lor  the  life  of  the  plant. 
'Mni  ionise  pursued  by  the  radicle  in  penetrating  the  ground  must,  be  de- 
termined by  the  lip  ;  In  nco  it,  has  acquired  such  diverse  kinds  of  sen  ,itive- 
ncm.  It  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tip  of  the  radicle  lliu4 
endowed,  and  having  tho  power  of  directing  the  movement*  "f  the  adjoin- 


*  Tlit  I'nwrr  of  Mmtmrnt  in  I'lnntn.      Ily  ('hailc*  Darwin, 
IMI.S.,  assisted  by  I'rau'jis  l).u\\  in.   With  Illustrations.  London  :  .Murray. 
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i  .g  parts,  acta  like  Die  drain  of  one  or  the  lower  animals  ;  the  brain  being 
del  within  the  anterior  and  of  the  body,  receiving  impressions  from  the 
I  en  90-0  rg  ana,  and  directing  the  several  movements. 

In  this  suggestive  passage,  with  which  our  authors  bring  their 
present  course  of  investigations  to  a  close,  we  see  opened  up  a 
Far-reaching  prospect  for  the  biological  progress  of  the  future. 
I  or  the  present  it  must  suflico  to  have  made  good  so  much  as  our 
■anthers  nave  been  able  to  report  from  their  patient  study  of  the 
simpler  and  more  easily  observable  vital  phenomena.  There  has 
always  been  something  mysterious  in  the  power  of  movement  to  bo 
noted  in  plants,  whether  periodical  or  incidental.  An  astonishingly 
small  stimulus  is  found  to  bo  enough  in  most  cases,  and  the 
(!i!liculty  with  our  authors  lay  in  devising  means  of  sutlicient 
.delicacy  to  appreciate  or  to  measure  the  degree  of  motion.  Even 
iii  the  case  of  allied  plants,  ono  may  be  found  highly  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  continuous  pressure,  another  as  responsive  to  a  slight 
momentary  touch.  The  most  widely  prevalent  movement  is  essen- 
tially of  the  same  nature  ps  that  of  a  climbing  plant,  which  bends 
in  succession  to  all  points  of  the  compass,  hence  named  "  circumnu- 
tation."  Instead,  however,  of  simply  revolving  on  an  axis,  the 
plant-stem  is  growing  at  the  same  time,  and  its  apex  consequently 
tends  to  describe  a  circular  spiral,  or  irregular  ellipse.  At  times 
the  apex  travels  backwards  in  a  zig-zag  line, or  makes  small  subor- 
dinate loops  or  triangles.  Until  recently  the  cause  of  all  such 
bending  movements  was  sought  for  in  increased  growth  on  the 
side  which  becomes  for  a  time  convex;  but  the  experiments  of 
Bscbs  and  Do  Vries  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  cause  is 
bat  secondary,  the  movement  of  circumnutation  being  primarily 
'ii'.e  to  the  increased  turgescence  of  the  cells  on  either  side,  to- 
gether with  the  extensibility  of  their  walls.    On  however  small 

scale,  every  growing  part  of  every  plant  is  continually  circum- 
hutating,  as  the  whole  volume  before  us  tends  to  show.  Even  the 
sterns  of  seedlings,  before  they  have  broken  through  the  ground,  as 
v.  ell  as  their  buried  radicles,  circumnutate  to  the  extent  allowed 
by  the  pressure  of  tho  earth  :  — 

la  this  universally  present  movement  we  have  the  bnsis  or  groundwork 
for  the  acquirement,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant,  of  the 
i  i  -t  diversified  movements.  Thus,  the  great  sweeps  made  by  the  stems  of 
twining  plants,  and  by  the.  tendrils  of  other  .climbers,  result  from  a  mere 
increase  in  the  amplitude  of  the  ordinary  movement  of  circumnutation. 
'i  l.e  position  which  young  leaves  and  other  organs  ultimately  assume  is 
in  quired  by  the  circummitating  movement  being  increased  in  some  ono 
direction.  The  leaves  of  various  jilants  are  said  to  sleep  at  night,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  their  blades  then  assume  a  vertical  position  through 
modified  circumnutation,  in  order  to  protect  their  upper  surfaces  from  being 
chilled  through  radiation.  The  movements  of  various  organs  to  the  light, 
which  arc  so  general  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  occasionally 
frstt  the  light,  or  transversely  with  respect  to  it,  are  all  modified  forms  of 
circumnutation  ;  as  again  are  the  equally  prevalent  m  ovements  of  stems, 
o':c.,  towards  the  zenith,  and  of  roots  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  In 
accordance  with  these  conclusions,  a  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
i-volution  is  in  part  removed,  for  it  might  have  been  asked,  how  did  all 
their  diversified  movements  for  the  most  different  purposes  first  arise  ?  As 
the  case  stands,  we  know  that  there  is  always  movement  in  progress,  and 
its  amplitude,  or  direction,  or  both,  have  only  to  be  modified  for  the  good 
cf  the  plant  iu  relation  with  internal  or  external  stimuli. 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Darwin's  work  is  taken  up  with  the  details 
of  experiments  for  measuring  the  quantity  and  direction  of  motion 
in  plants,  both  under  natural  and  artificial  conditions.  Direct 
observations  have  been  made  in  numerous  cases  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  in  others  use  has  been  made  of  delicate  apparatus  of 
various  kinds.  Minute  bits  of  card  or  tissue  paper  have  been 
attached  to  the  radicles,  filaments,  or  terminals  of  stems,  and  tiny 
particles  of  metal  or  beads  of  shellac  have  been  employed  as 
weights  to  test  the  power  of  rigidity  or  of  sensitiveness  in  the  fibres 
of  plants.  Pins  stuck  in  the  soil  around  the  stem  have  served  to 
mark  the  conduct  of  the  plant  when  impeded  in  its  growth  or  its 
spontaneous  habits  of  movement.  The  movements  of  the  tenderest 
filaments  or  leaflets  have  been  made  to  trace  themselves  in  lines 
upon  smokedglass.  A  series  of  diagrams  has  In  this  way  been  worked 
out,  and  set  before  the  eye  in  numerous  woodcuts,  generally 
magnified  two  or  three  fold,  showing  the  general  law  of  circum- 
nutation indefinitely  modified  by  special  conditious.  The  differ* 
ences  of  movement  in  seedling  and  mature  plants,  in  monocotyledons 
and  dicotyledons,  with  the  indications  of  certain  movements  hav- 
ing been  acquired  for  a  special  purpose,  are  pursued  through  widely 
contrasted  classes  of  plants.  The  circummitating  powers  of  young 
leaves  are  described  in  thirty-three  genera  belonging  to  twenty-five 
families,  widely  distributed  amongst  ordinary  and  gymnosper- 
iuous  dicotyledons,  and  amongst  monocotyledons,  together  with 
many  cryptogams.  Here  the  seat  of  movement  is  generally  seen 
to  lie  in  the  petiole,  but  sometimes  both  in  the  petiole  and  the 
blade,  or  in  the  blade  alone.  The  movement  is  chiefly  in  a 
vertical  plane ;  yet,  as  the  ascending  and  descending  lin.es 
never  coincide,  there  is  always  some  lateral  movement,  result- 
ing in  irregular  ellipses,  so  that  the  motion  becomes  really  one 
of  circumnutation.  It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  periodicity  of 
leaf-movement,  a  gentle  rise  being  observed  in  the  evening  and 
the  early  part  of  the  night,  with  a  sinking  towards  morning.  In 
Dioncea  and  certain  graminiaj  a  strange  jerking  and  oscilla- 
tory movement  is  to  be  seen  under  the  microscope,  curiously  con- 
trasted with  the  immobility  of  the  tentacles  of  Drosera  rotundi- 
folia,  which  are  yet  sensitive  enough  to  curl  inwards  in  twenty- 
three  seconds  so  as  to  ahsorh  a  bit  of  raw  meat.  The  distinction 
of  epinastic  and  hyponastio  growth— according  as  the  growth 
takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of  an 
organ.  Causing  it  to  bend  downwards  or  upwards  respectively — 
introduced  by  De  Vries,  has  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
number  of  plants.    To  Frank  is  due  the  introduction  of  the  useful 


terms  of  "  beliotropism,"  for  the  tendency  to  turn  to  the  light,  with 
its  correlative  "  apheliotropistn,"  the  opposite  tendency,  occasionally 
to  be  observed,  "  geotropism,"  for  the  bending  towards  the  earth, 
and  "  apogeotropisin,"  expressing  motion  in  opposition  to  gravity  or 
from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  For  the  measurement  of  niovemea] 
sometimes  excessively  minute,  various  expedients  were  adoi 
Dots  were  made  from  time  to  time  upon  sheets  of  glass  pi 
vertically  and  horizontally  near  the  plant,  these  dots  bei 
then  copied  on  tracing  paper  and  joined  by  ruled  lines,  arro' 
being  added  to  show  the  direction  of  the  movement 
plants  were  exposed  to  varied  conditions  of  light,  soraeti 
being  wholly  protected,  the  light  at  other  times  being  ai 
mitted  from  above  or  from  either  side.  In  addition  to  the  sui 
rays,  the  electric  light  was  made  the  subject  of  cxperimei 
with  results  comparable  with  those  of  Dr.  Siemens.  A  valuabl 
chapter  is  given  to  the  sensitiveness  of  plants  to  light,  with  its) 
transmitted  effects.  That  growth  in  general  is  checlced  by  light, 
which  acts  upon  plants  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  does  upon 
tho  nervous  system  in  animals,  is  a  statement  which  needs  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  power  of  bending  to 
the  light  is  beneficial  to  plants,  and  may  in  all  probability  have 
been  specially  acquired  under  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
Experiments  have  abundantly  shown  that  growth  is  excepti  onally 
promoted  by  light  continuously  kept  up,  as  in  the  Polar  summer, 
or  when  the  absence  of  sunlight  is  compensated  by  the  electric 
ray.  Herein  is,  of  course,  involved  the  intricate  problem  of  the 
sleep  of  plants,  which  is  carried  on  through  two  chapters  of  the 
highest  interest. 

What  is  called  the  sleep  of  plants,  which  was  observed  as  earlj 
as  the  time  of  Pliny,  and  was  brought  under  scientific  discussion 
by  the  famous  Somnus  Plantarum  of  Linnams,  presents  hardly 
any  analogy,  as  our  authors  are  careful  to  premise,  to  the  steal 
of  animals.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  absence  in  plants  of  1 
cerebral  or  nervous  system,  which  needs  to  recruit  its  powers  by 
periodical  repose.  The  term  "  nyctitropism  "  is  to  be  preferred  fa 
tho  so-called  sleep-movements  of  plants.  As  a  result  of  very 
numerous  and  varied  experiments,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  in 
these  movements  we  see  the  general  principle  of  circumnutation 
modified  by  the  alternations  of  day  and  night,  or,  strictly  speaking, 
of  light  and  darkness.  That  they  are  to  a  certain  extent  inherited 
seems  to  be  shown  by  most  plants  habitually  resuming  their  proper 
diurnal  position  in  the  morning,  although  light  be  excluded^ 
as  well  as  by  their  leaves  continuing  to  move  in  the  normal 
manner  in  darkness  for  a  day  or  so  at  least.  A  long  list  of 
all  the  genera  kuown  to  include  sleeping  plants  is  given  in 
Chapter  VII.,  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  of  Linmeus. 
The  nyctitropic  movements  of  leaves  and  cotyledons,  which  are- 
distinguished  with  great  minuteness,  are  effected  in  two  ways! 
first,  by  means  of  the  pulviui  (cushions  or  joints)  becoming,  as  Pfeffer 
has  shown,  alternately  more  turgescent  on  opposite  sides;  and, 
secondly,  by  increased  growth  along  one  side  of  the  petiole  or  mid- 
rib, and  then  on  the  opposite  side,  as  was  first  proved  by  Batalin, 
These  movements  often  range  through  an  angle  of  90°  being  more 
rapid  in  the  evening,  the  cotyledons  in  some  cases  moving  verti- 
cally upwards  at  night,  while  the  leaflets  move  vertically  down- 
wards. The  advantage  resulting  from  such  changes  of  position 
is  shown  to  be  the  protection  of  the  upper  surface  from  being 
chilled  by  radiation,  experiments  proving  the  ill  effects  produced 
when  leaves  were  pinned  down  so  as  to  be  unable  to  assume  their 
natural  nyctitropic  position.  The  same  purpose  is  seen  to  be 
subserved  by  the  imbrication  of  sleeping  plants  for  mutual 
protection — a  very  common  phenomenon.  The  mere  closing  of  the 
petals  of  flowers  at  the  close  of  the  day,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  sleep.  It  is  due,  our  authors  believe, 
rather  to  the  fall  of  temperature  than  to  the  failure  of  light.  In 
their  remarks  upon  the  movements  excited  by  light,  note  is  taken 
of  the  difference  first  pointed  out  by  Sachs  between  the  action 
of  light  in  modifying  the  periodic  movement  of  leaves,  and  in 
causing  i%iva  to  bend  towards  its  source — the  latter,  or  heliotropid 
niovemeuts  being  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  light,  whilst 
the  periodic  movements  are  affected  by  changes  in  its  intensity 
not  in  its  direction.  The  phenomenon  of  apheliotropism,  el 
negative  beliotropism,  when  a  plant  unequally  illuminated  on  the 
two  sides  bends  Irom  the  light,  is  comparatively  rare,  our  author* 
only  having  observed  it  in  the  cases  of  Bignonia  capreolatl 
and  Cyclamen  Persicum.  Among  the  extremely  few  plants 
which  show  no  trace  of  heliotropism  they  mention  DroseJ 
rotundifolia  and  Dioncea.  The  pitchers  «f  Sarracenia  have  alsel 
been  found  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  insensible  to  a  long-continued 
lateral  light.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  primary  and  ruling 
agency  in  all  plant  movements  is  that  of  light.  We  look  forwarJ 
with  deep  interest  to  the  prosecution  of  researches  which  may 
penetrate  still  farther  in  this  direction. 


THE  GBANDIDIEBS.* 

rjVIE  GRA NDIDIERS,  although  it  bears  a  French  name,  m 
-*-  an  exceedingly  favourable   specimen  of  a  German  novel 
There  is  none  of  the  tediousness,  of  the  looseness  of  plot  and  vague 
inconsistency  of  purpose,  which  too  often  annoy  us  in  these  pro- 
ductions, and  yet  there  is  no  lack  of  the  reali-tic  pictures  of  society 
in  which  the  German  novelists  excel.    Herr  Podenberg  tells  hi 


*  The  CntudUUrt :  a  Tale  of  Berlin  Life  Jiy  Julius  l.'odcnberg.' 
From  the  German  by  William  8a vile.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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animated  story  with  unflagging  spirit;  he  draws  characters  that  range 
from  the  commonplace  almost  to  the  ideal  with  the  firm  touch  of 
assured  conception  ;  and  in  his  incidents  he  alternates  between  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  illustrating  the  life  of  his  countrymen  in 
many  of  its  varieties.  It  is  true  that  he  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  men  and  women  of  the  middle  and  the  lower  orders  ; 
merely  glancing  casually  at  such  prominent  public  characters  as 
the  Emperor  William  and  his  great  Chancellor.  The  local 
colouring  is  always  effective,  and  generally  sufficiently 
faithful  to  nature,  making  allowance  for  the  strongly 
patriotic  prepossessions  that  paint  Berlin  as  a  city  of  delights,  and 
its  precincts  as  a  reflection  of  the  earthly  Paradise.  After  all, 
we  are  bound  to  remember  that  he  usually  places  these  excusable 
sentiments  in  the  mouths  of  born  Berliners,  who  have  had  few  op- 
portunities of  correcting  their  ideas  by  making  comparisons  abroad 
with  their  Tbier  Garten  and  their  boulevard  under  the  lime-trees. 
Some  of  his  characters  are  eccentric  enough — eccentric,  indeed,  to 
the  verge  of  impossibility,  so  far  as  the  freedom  of  their  manners 
are  concerned,  and  the  complacency  with  which  their  vagaries  are 
tolerated.  But,  independently  of  the  fact  that  the  social  manners 
of  Berlin  are  as  far  removed  from  those  of  London  as  the  Spree  is 
from  the  Thames,  Ilerr  Rodenberg  has  infused  so  much  of  human 
nature  into  his  extravagances  that  we  are  inclined  to  admit 
that  at  the  worst  he  can  merely  have  been  guilty  of  exag- 
geration. There  the  talent  of  the  accomplished  artist  shows 
itself ;  the  talent  of  a  man  who  is  largely  gifted  with  imaginative 
power,  and  with  a  quality  which  is  still  rarer  among  the  novelists 
of  the  Fatherland — that  of  a  humour  which  is  apt  to  break  out 
into  drollery.  We  know  not  whether  Herr  Rodenberg  has  French 
blood  in  his  veins,  although  the  subjects  of  his  novel  might  almost 
suggest  as  much.  But  he  is  French  on  other  points  besides  his 
esprit;  and  his  manner  of  treatment  occasionally  reminds  us  of 
Balzac.  This  is  the  case  not  only  with  some  of  his  more  superficial 
touches,  as  when  he  makes  the  head  of  the  Grandidiers,  who  is  a 
worthy  hatter  of  Berlin,  revive  the  Oriental  decorations  of  a 
banquetting  room  in  his  antiquated  mansion,  and  dine  with  many 
refinements  of  luxury  under  a  ceiling  glittering  with  Venetian 
mirrors  ;  but  also  with  the  minuteness  of  analysis  he  carries  out  in 
his  characters,  and  in  the  subtle  delineation  of  seemingly  inconsistent 
traits,  which  nevertheless  are  perfectly  conceivable  combinations, 
as  is  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction  in  the  sequel  by  the  con- 
sistency with  which  they  are  sustained.  There  i3  art,  too,  in  the 
delicately  ingenious  manner  in  which  he  often  partially  with- 
draws for  the  benefit  of  his  readers  the  veil  which  habit3  of 
reserve  and  unconscious  deception  have  dropped  between  his  per- 
sonages and  the  general  public.  Nor  is  the  interest  of  the  story 
merely  social.  Latterly  the  painter  of  cockney  manners  becomes 
effusively  and  eloquently  patriotic.  The  war  with  France  has 
broken  out ;  the  minor  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  citizens  of  the 
different  German  States  are  forgotten  in  presence  of  the  common 
daDger ;  persons  who  are  humble,  insignificant,  or  even  grotesque, 
are  inspired  by  the  contagious  fervour  of  patriotism  to  acts  of 
sublime  sacrifice  and  self-abnegation.  We  are  transported  from 
Berlin  over  the  broad  Rhine  plains  into  Alsace,  where  by  a  very 
remarkable  series  of  undesigned  coincidences  we  meet  almost  all 
our  old  Prussian  acquaintances ;  and  we  are  invited  to  assist  at 
some  of  those  painfully  dramatic  scenes  that  followed  the  siege 
and  surrender  of  Strasburg. 

Herr  George  Grandidier,  the  head  of  the  Prussian  family  of  the 
name,  is  a  typical  man.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
flourishing  French  colony  descended  from  the  Huguenots  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Berlin  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
He  cherishes  a  sentimental  alfection  for  the  country  that  exiled 
his  fathers  and  for  his  French  kin  ;  but  his  real  devotion  is  for  the 
land  in  which  his  fathers  have  been  naturalized.  The  special 
object  of  his  unbounded  gratitude  and  affection  is  the  illustrious 
memory  of  the  "  Great  Elector,"  who  had  thrown  his  protection 
over  the  family  fortunes.  Herr  Grandidier  is  one  of  those  men 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  whose  nature  is  made  up  of 
reconcilable  contradictions.  Essentially  generous  in  thought  as  in 
his  actions,  he  is  obstinately  narrow-niindcd  in  certain  matters. 
With  an  intense  capacity  for  loving  some  special  objects  of  affec- 
tion, he  permits  his  feelings  as  it  were  to  get  frozen  over,  in  such 
a  way  that  not  even  his  nearest  or  dearest  suspect  anything  of  the 
warm  temperature  below  the  ice.  On  that  most  distinctive  feature 
of  his  idiosyncrasy — his  strength  or  his  weakness,  as  wo  may  please 
to  call  it — binj/e  the  incidents  that  form  the  chief  framework  of 
the  plot.  Grandidier  has  an  only  son,  in  person  all  that  can  gratify 
a  father's  eye,  and  otherwise  a  boy  of  no  ordinary  promise.  Gran- 
didier is  devoutly  grateful  to  Providence  for  the  magnificent  desti- 
nies iu  store  for  the  child.  The  heir  of  at  least  three  generations 
of  Grandidiers  and  hatters  will  succeed  to  the  magnificent  business 
they  have  made.  It  is  bis  obvious  mission  to  develop  the  business 
even  f  urther — a  worthy  object  of  ambition  that  might  satisfy  the 
aspirations  of  any  man.  And  trivial  as  are  Herr  Grandidier's  trains 
of  thought,  and  ludicrous  as  his  dreams  appear  to  be,  Herr  Roden- 
berg has  contrived  it  so  that  we  never  ceaso  to  respect  tho  man. 
When  he  shows  himself  most  harsh  and  unforgiving  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  we  know  that  he  is. suffering  more  than  anybody  else, and 
are  persuaded  that  he  will  cither  make  atonement  in  the  end  or  ex- 
piate his  fault  by  some  terrible  penance.  For  it  is  very  slowly  borne 
in  upon  his  mind  that  the  hopes  of  his  life  are  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. His  son  Edward  has  shown  perverso  Bohemian 
tendencies  from  his  school  days  upward.  Even  as  a  boy  he 
always  shunned  the  joys  und  triumphs  of  the  hat  factory.  Ffv 
preference  he  mingled  in  the  games  of  the  street  Arabs  who 


haunted  the  somewhat  disreputable  quarter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  workshop.  Subsequently  he  took  to  spoiling  cardboard 
and  hat-boxes  with  ridiculous  pencil  scratches.  In  short,  Edward 
was  a  born  artist,  who  yielded  at  last  with  some  reluctance  to  the 
irrepressible  bent  of  his  genius,  and  showed  himself  in  anunfilial  way 
at  least  as  obstinate  as  his  father.  It  is  only  the  congenial  spirit 
who  afterwards  becomes  his  wife  who  is  able  to  read  clearly  in  a 
self-painted  miniature  of  the  young  man,  the  evidences  of  an 
ethereal  artistic  nature  in  the  firmness,  listlessness,  and  dreamy 
irresolution  that  are  blended  in  his  expressive  features.  Possibly  he 
would  never  have  taken  of  himself  the  most  momentous  step  in  his 
life.  He  is  urged  on  to  it  by  a  strong-minded  counsellor,  whose  mania 
is  interference  in  the  affairs  of  everybody.  Edward  leaves  his 
father  and  Berlin  at  a  day's  notice,  starting  for  Paris  to  push  his 
fortunes  there.  That  tardy  decision  once  taken,  he  proves  himself 
resolute  enough.  All  the  dogged  energy  of  his  Huguenot  ancestors 
comes  out — the  energy  of  the  men  who  had  suffered  all  things  for  con- 
science sake,  and  yet  neverjdespaired  of  their  fortune  or  suspended  their 
efforts  in  business.  He  pursues  his  studies  and  gets  a  living  some- 
how, till  his  talents  are  recognized  and  rewarded.  When  his  foot 
is  fairly  on  the  ladder  of  fame,  he  climbs  fast.  His  pictures  make 
a  general  sensation,  and  he  receives  the  highest  honours  of  the 
art  academies.  He  comes  back  to  Berlin,  covered  with  his  laurels, 
to  seek  the  reconciliation  which  is  refused  him ;  and  to  receive 
Princes  of  the  Blood  and  the  highest  potentates  of  the  State  in 
the  very  studio  that  had  witnessed  his  youthful  struggles.  In  ail 
probability,  nevertheless,  Edward  and  his  worthy  father  might 
have  died  as  inimical  as  they  had  lived.  The  reserves  of  paternal 
affection,  indeed,  are  inexhaustible;  but  those  of  the  son  have 
almost  run  dry  under  the  strong  and  overbearing  sense  of  hard  in- 
justice. It  is  the  war,  with  its  events  and  anxieties,  that  brings  the 
two  together.  The  father  learns  to  respect  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
making  all  the  while  heroic  efforts  to  hold  back  from  advances  ta 
him.  But  when  the  son  has  gone  to  the  war  the  strain  on  the  old 
man  becomes  terrible  ;  and,  when  his  Edward  has  been  wounded 
and  brought  to  death's  door,  he  throws  down  his  arms  and  sur- 
renders at  discretion.  The  scenes  of  the  reconciliation,  with  those 
that  follow,  are  admirably  touching  in  their  quiet  simplicity. 

Far  the  best  and  most  amusing  of  the  comic  characters  is  Herr 
Scharf,  though  he  decidedly  oversteps  the  borders  that  separate 
portraiture  from  caricature.  A  man  of  extraordinary  sense,  courage, 
and  presence  of  mind,  he  is  as  extravagant  in  his  fashions  of  be- 
haviour as  original  in  his  habits  of  thought.  He  is  the  most  genial 
of  Red  Republicans  and  revolutionaries.  He  has  given  himself, 
without  the  slightest  claim  to  it,  the  brevet  title  of  colonel ;  for 
his  original  calling  was  that  of  a  barrister.  He  has  made  friends 
all  over  the  world,  from  Paris  to  Constantinople;  and  in  the  latter 
capital,  indeed,  is  so  intimate  with  the  men  in  power  as  to  be  able 
to  obtain  Osmanli  decorations  for  his  acquaintances.  What  is 
most  remarkable  about  him,  however,  is  a  serene  imperturba- 
bility of  self-assurance,  which  not  only  never  belies  itself, 
but  always  succeeds.  Even  strangers  treat  him  at  first 
sight  as  a  privileged  person  who  may  do  and  say  anything.  He 
calls  the  ladies  to  whom  he  takes  a  special  fancy — in  all  honour, 
be  it  understood — by  their  Christian  names,  nor  do  they  or  their 
husbands  take  the  liberty  amiss.  Having  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Grandidier  family,  by  bringing  them  bad  news  as  to  one  of 
their  near  connexions  abroad  ;  having  interested  himself  in  the 
troubles  of  Edward  Grandidier,  because  like  himself  he  teemed  to 
fly  in  face  of  the  conventionalities,  it  is  but  natural  that  "  tho 
Colonel  "  should  court  the  responsibility  of  advising  the  young 
man  to  break  with  his  father,  and  manfully  follow  out 
the  line  of  his  predilection.  But,  to  do  Ilerr  Scharf  bare 
justice,  it  is  not  his  practice  to  shrink  from  the  con- 
sequence of  his  counsels  or  to  throw  his  proteges  overboard. 
And  we  are  disposed  to  read  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  influence 
he  exercises  in  the  instinctive  perceptions  it  is  his  privilege  to 
awaken  of  the  generosity  and  nobility  of  nature  that  uuderlio  his 
conspicuous  oddities.  Among  other  humorous  studies  of  Herr 
Rodenberg  are  two  ancient  servitors  of  the  Grandidier  household, 
who  reign  supremo  in  their  respective  departments,  though  they 
are  naturally  indulgent  to  tho  wishes  of  a  master  who  has  treated 
them  with  unfailing  liberality  and  kindness  ;  while  Ilerr 
Grandidier,  autocratic  and  tyrannical  as  he  can  be,  behaves  to 
them  in  a  spirit  of  camaraderie,  consulting  their  prejudice.* 
and  fancies,  very  often  to  his  own  inconvenience.  Altogether, 
The.  f i  randidicrs  is  capital  reading ;  and  Mr.  Savile  seems  to  have 
done  his  sharo  of  the  book  with  equal  fidelity  and  judgment ;  at 
all  events,  his  translation  appears  to  preserve  tho  full  flavour  and 
spirit  of  the  original. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we.  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi- 
cation* ;  and  to  thin  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


The.  SatCHDAY  Rkvjkw  in  dulij  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

Nearly  all  the.  back  Number*  of  the  Hatukoay  IIuvihw  maybe, 
obtained  through  any  Itool.srller,  or  of  the  Vublishrr,  at  the  Office 
'M  Southampton  SI rn  t ,  Strand ',  W.C,  to  whom  all  f  'ommunica- 
Horn  relating  to  Advertisement!  should  likewise  be  addressed. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Coiotir  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 


"DORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "  CIIRIST  LEAVING  the 

1 J  PIl/EToRIUM."  "  CIIRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each     by     feet ;  with  "  Dieam  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs."  Jtc. 

Daily. Ten  to  Six.  * 


at  the  DOKC  GALLERY ,  35  New  llund  Street 


PRELIMINARY  SCIENTIFIC  EXAMINATION.— Uni- 
versity of  LONDON.— A  CLASS  in  nil  the  subjects  (including  practical  work)  for 
this  Examination  is  held  nt  St.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL, continuing  till  the  Exam- 
ination in  July.  The  Class  is  open  to  Candidates  who  arc  not  students  of  the  Hospital,  as 
well  as  to  Students,  and  will  begin  on  Tuesday  .January  18. 
Botunn -Wvx .  G.  Ilcnsiow.  M.A..  Christ's  Coll..  Camli.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  to  the  Hospital. 
ZomoaM-r Norman  Moore,  M.D.  St.  Cath.  Coll.,  Camb.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy 
to  the  Hospital. 

Chemist,  u-ll.  E.  Armstrong,  Fh.D..  F.R.S..  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 
Phi/sics— Donald  McAlister,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  Coll.,  Camb.,  Demonstrator  of 
Physic. 

fee  for  the  whole  course  (including  Chemicals),  to  Students  of  the  ITospital,  £38s. ;  to 
others.  £10  10a 

Particulars  may  be  ascertained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  W.\rtDKN  of 
the  College.  St.  Bartholomew's  llospitul.  E.C.   A  Handbook  forwarded  on  application. 

WILTS    and    HANTS    AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 
DOWNTON,  Salisbury — For  intending  Landowners.  Land  Agents.  Farmers,  Sur- 
vrvors.  and  <  "loi.isK.    The  '  >NLY  AGKK  L'LTl  RAL  COLLEGE  in  GREAT  BRITAIN 
POSSESSING  i  I  ARM. 
SPRING  TERM  begins  Jnnuary.;:,  For  Prospectus  apply  to  the  Pi'.l.M  n:  XT. 

TJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace.  Hvdc  Park. 
The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  January  10. 
The  SENIOR  TERM  January  SO. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Froicssors,  &c,  can  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Ladv  Resident. 

CAINT  PAUL'S  SCHOOLS. — About  TWELVE  SCHOLAR- 

™~  SHIPS  will  be  Awarded  next  Term.  For  information  address  Cleiik  to  Governors, 
Mercers'  Hall,  E.C. 


D 


E     R  COL 

J-rcsi«Vn/-Earl  GRANVILLE.  K.G. 


E  G 


A  Chapel  and  another  new  Bonrdin™  House  have  recently  been  completed.  Each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  idacc  for  Cooper's  llilJ,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  fee,  have  been  obtained 
<lurinz  the  last  rear. 

Tuition  from  13  to  l  R  Guinea*.   Bnnrd.  £16  6n. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Ktv.  \V.  Bkli.,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  KNOCKED,  Esq., 
the  Honorary  decretory. 

begins 
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,E  AMINO  TON  COLLEGE.     The    NEXT  TERM 


January  ?*'>> 
Proxime  for  the  Hei 
In  the  Junior  Bcho 
in  this  and  other  set 
Apply,  Rev.  Dr.  \V< 


B 


RIGHTON  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  fa,  issi. 
 1\  \V.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S..  Stcrclaru. 

7SLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited.— 

Hcad-Mnttcr.  the  Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDALE.  M.A..  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  New 
College.  Oxford,  late  IIcad-Maswr  of  the  Northern  Counties  College.  Inverness.  The 
SPRING  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday.  .lanuarv  28.  on  which  day  it  Is  expected  that  all 
hoys  will  be  at  the  College  at  SJO  A.M. —All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
T.  K.  Unas,  The  Cottage.  Melville  street,  ityde. 


U     PAUL'S   COLLEGE,   STONY  STRATFORD.— 

•  Wardm-ehct  It.  v.  H.W.  MrKENZIE.  Kehlo  Coll., Oxford,  late  Sub- Warden  of  8. 
Paul's.  A  PUBLIC  HCHOOL  In  accordance  with  Church  of  England  Principles.  Terms, 
Sixty  Gulneus  1  uli  purticulurs  on  u)iplieutiou  to  the  Waupkn.   Thy  NEXT  TERM  begins 

January  111. 

Rl'RATFORD-ON-AVON. — TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

The  Warden.,  RIG  HARD  F.  CUItKY,  M.A.,  Is  agisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
S|H(-iiil  attention  puiil  to  Modern  LunKuiwrea.  Cltutsicufi 


ManterH. 

Depart m 

nutlam,  I  Iva  Court 


Clawieal  end  Modem  Side*.  J  uuiur 


Department  lor  Yuiuitf  Hoys.    Exhibition  to  the  Uni  vend  tic*.    Lureu  riayinie  Fields.  Gyui- 
Tcrrru,  so  and  00  Guineas.  A|iply  to  the  WARDEN.  

BRUCE      CASTLE,  TOTTENHAM. 
J/rud-Mmtcr-ltov.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  features  or  thin  School  are  Iti  extreme  henlthincsi.  convenient  building,?,  and 
cxtennive  u'roundn  mo  ucrini,  iU  nysteni  ot"  education  (which  provides  for  special  as  well  as 
Ordinary  requirement*),  uinl  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  Hchools  have 
K  renter  nuturul  udvuiituucM. 


PERCEVAL 


HOUSE    SCHOOL,    BLAOKHEATH,  S.E 

JVi'nn'fHu'-WM.  KIESER,  M.A. 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  January  25. 


GT.  EDMUND'S   COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  HIGH- 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GKNTLLMKN.  The  religious  tralnlns;  is  upon 
definite  Church  principle*.  Roy*  are  Educated  with  much  enre  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  Individual  tear :hjsjg  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 

QnlvettUfsji  ue  ipeeteUy  prepared.   Term*,  JC7i  a  year. —Tor  reference*, prospectus,  or  any 

further  particular*,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Itev.  Q.  II.  RoL'llNK,  D.C.L. 

PREPARATION  lor  the  UNIVERSITIES,  for  the  Naval, 

Military,  East  Indian,  and  Civil  Services,  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  for  the 
Legal  and  Medical  Frofeenons.  and  for  Mercantile  and  other  iuirt.ii  it «.  Hcad-Matitcr  and 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  WHITE.  M.A.,  late  Head-Master  of  the  Oxford  Military  College. 

 i  formerly  Instructor  in  Mathernatici  at  the  Koyul  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  LKNT 

TKK.M  commence*  on  Januurv  l*  Particulars  u»  to  Cudctnhlun.  Exhibitions,  Sclioliirnhiiv, 

rare*,  Medals,  Terms,  successes  of  former  i'uplls,  &e.,  muy  he  ohtuincd  of  the  Secretary. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

ALFRED  EAMES,  Secretary, 

Royal  Naval  School,  New  Crois,  S.E.,  December  IRftO. 

npONBRIDGE  SCJIOOL.— Founded   by  Sir  Andrew  Judd* 

A.t>.  1568.  For  Particulars  of  un  Examination  for  SEVEN  SCIIOLAKSHIT9  on 
January  2*.  lWI,  EXHIBITIONS,  reapply  to  the  Kev.  T.  B.  Bowk,  M. A..  School  JIoukc, 
Tonbridfle.    The  New  Scheme  of  the  Clninty  Commissioiier»  for  the  administration  of  this 

School  is  now  in  force. 

By  Order  of  the  Governors. 

MORNING   PREPARATORY   CLASS   for   the  SONS  of 
(iEXTT.EMEN  (exclusively).  13  Somerset  Street.  Portuian  Square.    Tho  LENT 
TERM  will  commence  Monday  Momlnsr.  January  17. 

ARSn ALTON  IIOUSE"sCTl6oL,  Surrey. -BO YScarefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


Q 


CJTIFFORDSLU1DGE,  MALVERN. — Thorough  PRIVATE 

^  TUITION,  in  a  lurjrc  country  house,  is  offered  on  moderate  terms  to  a  few  GENTLE- 
MEN S  SUN'S  v.-ililna  to  rend.    Aildres..  .1.  O.  l.A  v.  Til  I.I1X  K,  M.A.  Oxon.  

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford), 

oilers  at  much  lower  cost  the  ndvantaces  of  the  larger  Public  Schools,  a  thoroughly 

Bound,  Education,  a  healtby"site,  excellent  aecommodatJon  Apply  lor  entrance  next  Tern., 

and  full  particular.-*,  to  the  Rev.  E.  SgMSlBPB,  1  lead-Mnster. 

pHKTWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  16297  oiTthe 

^•-^  hordcrsof  Ebplnc  Eorcst.  offers  u  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  system  or  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Pulilic  Schools  Apply  to  Kev.  R.  1).  swallow,  M.A., Head-Master. 

EDUCATION  in  FRANCE.—  MonsieuTYlONCIIATRE,  the 
French  Protestant  Minister  of  Eihenf  flialf-on-honr  from  Rouen),  rccci\*es  into  hit 
family  n  few  Y<  >V  SG    ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN  for  EDUCATION,  especially  with  a 
view  to  the  acqni->it;oii  of  the  French  Laninu^c  i-.r  the  Civil  Service  and  other  Exaininutious. 
Spcei.il  arrant  munts  can  he  made  with  Musters  lor  Music  and  Drawing. 
M.  MQNCHA  l'JIE  can  refer  to  the  ibllowing  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  whose  Sons  have  been 
under  his  care : 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  10  Granville  Place,  Portmnn  Square.  London. 
George  seton,  Esq.,  St.  ik-iinctt's.  Green  Hill.  Ediuburtrh. 
Mrs,  Armstni!.:.',  Widow  oi '  thi  Rev.  .Jolm  AnnstroiiL'.  Itector  of  Dinder. 
Man.ey  Hopkins.  Esq.,  St.  Michael's  Buildiut^s,  Corniuli,  London. 

Mrs.  Stilciiian,  3ii  Leinster  Square,  Layswatcr. 


FRANK  COOPER,  M.A.  Oxon,  prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for 
the  Public  Schools.    The  House,  expressly  enlarged,  stands  close  to  the  sea,  on  gravelly 
soil,  between  Bournemouth  mid  Lyniington.  Kcfcrcnc.es  given  and  required.— Address,  K  ive:  - 

Jiclls,  Miiford.  j.;,  nrii_Ti.ii,  Hants.  * 

T?OYAL  ARTILLERY.— Rev.  0.  B.  DRAKE,  M.A.,  is  able 

to  oiler  to  CANDIDATES  for  WOOLWICH  the  special  ndvoniaues  of  refidencc  at 

Cambridge,   llonu-  liic.   Ninn!  er.s  slriclly  liiniltil.    Address,  lli  Qui.cn  Anne  Terrace. 

WOOLLEY  GREEN,  near  ROMSEY.— A.M.  HEATHCOTE, 

*  *  B.  A.  Oriel  Coll.,  Oxford,  prepares  BOYS,  between  Seven  and  Fourteen,  for  the  Public 
Schools,  &c.  Masters  for  French,  German,  Music,  Urowing,  nnd  Drilling.  Quite  in  the 
country  t  good  air.  Number  of  Pupils,  under  Twenty.  Terms,  X130  to  £IW.  Prospectus,  with 
all  particulars,  on  application  to  A.  M.  LlB.vTHCOTE,  Esq..  Woolley  Green,  near  Bomsey. 

A  ~¥imi  of  CHARTlr^D^ACCOUNTANTS  bave"^  Vacancy 

■-C-i-  for  a  PUPIL  CLERK,  who  will  receive  special  time  and  instruction  in  Bookkeeping 
from  a  Principal.    Premium,  1,'*0  Guinen",  half  nt  which  will  be  returned  in  salary. —Addres'.. 

F.C.A.,  K.  M&t,  Inquiry  Office,  "  Times"  Office,  E.C. 

pHARLES  E.  CURTIS,  Member  of  the  Inst,  of  Surveyors, 

Professor  at  the  Wilts  and  Hants  Aerie.  Collcirc,  and  Author  of  "  Estate  Management." 

mav  I*  CONSULTED.  Personally  or  by  Letter,  on  matters  relating  to  ESTATE  IMPKOVE- 
MENT.— Atldre>s.  Dcanyers,  Alton,  Hants. 

"oTarchit^^  junior  assist"- 

ANT  desires  EE-ENOACJEMENT.    Ncit  draughtsman,  pood  and  onick  tracer  and 

writer,  luir  eolourist ;  thoroughly  ncquainted  with  the  general  olhcc  routine.  J'hrcc  and  a  halt' 
veers'  exp-'-rhuce  with  a  trood  architect.  Eullest  relercnees,  and  si>eciinciis  piven.— Address. 
II.  G..S1  Ellort  Koad,  Drayton  I'ark,  Highbury .  

JANUARY  ELECTION,  1831.— SEVENTH  APPLICATION. 

RPH  A  N  WORKING   S  C  H  O  O  I>,  Ha verstock  Hill,  N.— 

An  Earnest  Appeal  js  marie  to  the  GOVERNORS  and  SUBSCRIBERS  for  VOTES 
and  Intcre-t  on  heha't'  of  GEORGE  STEEL  HOLM  AN.  the  voun»e«t  of  three  Orphans, 
c.i  i  Six.  Ten,  and  Twelve  years.  Both  Parents  are  dead.  The  Case  is  strongly  Recom- 
mended bvG.  A.  Spottiswoode.  Esq.,  New  Street  Square:  .1.  P.  Bacox.  Esq.,  G9  Fleet 
>  et,  B.C.  Proxies  will  lie  thankfully  received  by  -Mr.  J.  T.  Rcsskll,  Si  Wcllincton  Road, 
Cold  lfarbour  Lane,  CamlK-rwell.    

B~RITISH  ORPHAN  ASYLUM,  Mackenzie  Park,  Slough, 
for  the  Orplians  of  those  once  in  Prosperity,  of  all  Denominations  and  from  every  part 
of  the  British  Empire.  The  Iii.titutlon  is  support,  .1  entirely  liv  \  oluntary  Contribution.. 
The  Committie  most  earnestly  APPEAL  for  I  INDS  to  ire  :  |  n-ent  liubiliucs. 

II.  SYKF<  THORNTON.  M.A..  F.R.S..  Trtasurtr. 
CHARLES  WOOI.LOION.  J. P.,  Cluxirman. 
ALFRED  MACKENZIE,  feeretanjr. 
Unnie'rs—MwsTS.  Will!«m«.  Deacon.  Sc  Co.,  Birchin  Lane,  London  ;  and  the  Manchester  and 
S^llord  Bank.  .Munehcitcr.    Offices.  IT  Cannon  Street.  E.C.  

IS  Roval  IIi?bness  the  DUKE  of   CONNAUGHT  and 

STRATH  EARN.  K.G.,  ha"  praeionslv  consented  to  PRESIDE  nt  the  ANNIVER- 
SARY FESTIVAL  of  the  BRITISH  ORPHAN  ASYLUM.  Mackenzie  Park.  Sloush,  to 
be  held  nt  Willis'a  Rooms.  Kins  Street.  St.  James's,  on  Tuesday.  March  I.  MhI.  _  Noblemen 
and  Gentlemen  willing  to  act  as  Stewards  on  that  occasion  are  requested  to  intimate  their 

desire  to  the  Secretary*.      _ 

ALFRED  MACKENZIE,  .Secretory. 
Offices,  tr  Cannon  Street.  E.C.  

MERSEY  DOCK  ANNUITIES. 

THE  MERSEY  DOCKS  and  HARBOUR  BOARD  hereby 
give  Notice  that  they  ore  prepared,  in  accordance  with  the  Provisions  of  their  Acts  of 
Parliament,  to  receive  application,  lor  PERPETUAL  ANNUITIES,  having  the  effect  u. 
Permanent  Stock,  on  the  basis  of  IS  lis.  per  Centum  per  Annum. 
For  porth  ulars  application  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer.  Dock  Office,  Liverpool. 

By  Orde  r  of  the  Board. 

EDW  ARD  GITTINS,  Secretary. 

Dock  Office,  Liverpool.  Dec.  S3,  looo. 
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THE  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

IT  is  probable  tbat  the  support  of  Mr.  Pabnell's  Amend- 
ment by  English  and  Scotch  Radicals  is  not  to  be 
exclusively  ascribed  to  disregard  of  justice  and  humanity. 
One  of  many  dishonest  peculiarities  of  faction  is  the  habit 
of  relying  on  its  own  anticipated  failure  to  attain  its 
professed  objects.    A  malignant  minority,  knowing  that 
it  will  be  outvoted,  sometimes  takes  the  opportunity  of 
earning  cheap  popularity  without  causing  corresponding 
<langer  to  the  State.      Few  of  the  opponents  of  Mr. 
Foester's  Bills  seriously  approve  of  a  state  of  society  in 
which  the  habitual  torture  of  women  is  only  one  among 
many  familiar  incidents.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  tbat 
Englishmen    of  decent    character  and  position  think 
it  better  that  the  Land  League  should  enlist  unwilling 
recruits  by  terror  and  cruelty  than  that  a  rational  pro- 
cedure adapted  to  the  circumstances  should  temporarily 
supersede  the  ordinary  law.    Even  if  any  other  members 
ngreed  with  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  that  it  would  be  better 
to  abandon  Ireland  than  to  reduce  it  to  obedience,  the 
•cowardly  disruption  of  the  Empire  is  not  immediately  in 
issue.    As  no  party  has  proposed  for  the  present  Session  a 
Bill  for  the  evacuation  of  Ireland  by  English  authorities, 
they  must  in  the  meantime  be  allowed  to  discharge  the 
ordinary  function  of  protecting  life  and  property.  The 
Irish  members   have  not  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  prevailing  anarchy  is  a  news- 
paper fiction.    Some  of  them  displayed  a  maladroitness 
which  is  perhaps  natural  in  their  illustrations  of  the  al- 
leged tranquillity  of  Ireland.    One  member  had  recently, 
in  company  with  a  mob,  met  a  tenant-farmer  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Land  League,  and  yet,  as 
their  leader  boasted,  the  man  was  not  murdered,  nor  even 
maltreated.    Another  member  contended  that  Mr.  Justice 
Fitzgeeald  could  not  have  spoken  the  truth  as  to  the 
-existence  of  anarchy  and  disorder  because  the  Judge 
himself  had  been  seen  walking  with  impunity  two  or 
three  miles  from   Cork.     Some  opponents  of  coercion 
may  perhaps   be  actuated   by  incurable  revolutionary 
prejudice ;    but  their   more   astute  confederates  know 
tbat  the  Bills  will  be  passed,  and  only  hope  by  affec- 
tation   of    resistance    to    influence    the  Government 
•gainst  the  landowners.     It   has   been  alleged  in  the 
coin  m us   of  the  organ  of  the  extreme   Radicals,  not 
only  that  a  number  of  Liberal  members  are  associated  for 
the   purpose  of  putting  pressure  on   tho  Government, 
but    that    certain  Cabinet   Ministers  countenance  tho 
movement,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  strengthen  them 
in  the  chronic  struggle  with  their  colleagues.    It  may 
be   hoped   tbat  in   this  instance  party    passion  may 
account  for  a  chargo  which  attributes  the  basest  con- 
doct  to  the  writer's  political  friends.   Mr.  Gladstoxb's 
guarded  language  on  tho  first  night  of  tho  Session  is 
already  represented  as  a  proof  that  tho  Government 
Lend  Bill  will  bo  weak  and  insufficient.    An  obscure  sec- 
tion of  liondon  agitators  under  the  presidency  of  the  well- 
known  Mr.  Bkal  Iibh  aunonnced  that  any  measuro  which 
is  likely  to  pass  tho  House  of  Lords  will  fail  to  satisfy 
public  expectation.  It  iB,  perhaps,  not  in  Air.  Gladstone  s 
power,  if  it  coincided  with  his  will,  materially  to  modify  tho 
provisions  of  a  measure  which  must  almost  certainly  bo  tho 
result  of  a  compromise.     The  practice  of  voting  steadily 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  is  constantly  inculcated  on 
tho  uvodcrato  section  of  tho  Liberal  party  as  the  wholo 


duty  of  Pai'liamentary  man.  It  seems  unfair  that  the 
Rauicals  should  not  be  bound  by  the  ethical  code  which 
they  have  imposed  on  their  neighbours. 

Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  audaciously  temperate  speech,  coolly 
informed  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  question  between 
the  landlords  and  tenants  was  one,  not  of  life,  but  of  money, 
and  that  the  sum  in  dispute  only  amounted  to  5,000,000/. 
out  of  a  rental  of  i5,ooo,oooZ.  The  statement  failed,  as 
might  be  expected,  even  to  approximate  to  the  truth  ;  for 
the  io,ooo,oooZ.  which,  according  to  Mr.  Parnell,  the 
tenants  are  willing  to  pay,  corresponds  to  Griffith's 
valuation,  which  has  been  repudiated  wherever  it  equals 
or  exceeds  the  stipulated  rent.  It  was  so  unusual  to  hear 
from  Mr.  Parnfll  language  not  ostensibly  provocative  of 
social  and  political  anarchy,  that  some  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  perhaps  thought  for  a  moment  that  he 
was  proposing  a  compromise  or  basis  of  negotiation.  The 
Greek  Ministers  are  equally  considerate  when  they  offer 
to  submit  to  arbitration  on  condition  that  the  award 
shall  coincide  with  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of 
Berlin.  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  have  again  and 
again  told  the  Irish  occ,upiei'S  that  they  were  to  fix  their 
own  rent,  subject  to  the  limitation  by  the  Land  League,  not 
of  the  smallest,  but  of  the  largest  amount  which  the  land- 
lord was  to  receive.  Notwithstanding  the  appeal  to  their 
dishonest  cupidity  many  —  perhaps  a  majority — of  the 
tenants  were  willing  as  well  as  able  to  pay  the  rent  in  the 
full;  but  under  Mr.  Parnell's  direction  they  could  not 
discharge  their  just  debts  except  at  the  risk  of  death,  or  of 
torture  of  themselves  and  of  the  women  of  their  families, 
and  with  the  certain  result  in  all  cases  of  social  excom- 
munication. It  is  by  these  methods  that  the  claim  to  the 
amount  which  Mr.  Parnell  places  at  5,ooo,oooZ.  has 
hitherto  been  asserted.  It  is  to  suppress  his  lawless 
tyranny  that  the  Government  has  at  last  been  forced 
to  demand  from  Parliament  additional  powers.  If  Mr. 
Parnell's  estimate  were  as  true  as  it  is  conjectural  and 
arbitrary,  it  would  be  intolerable  that  a  just  debt  of  any 
amount,  large  or  small,  should  be  withheld  in  deliauce  of 
the  law,  and  thus  even  voluntary  payment  should  be  pro- 
hibited under  fearful  penalties. 

Tho  opponents  of  tho  Government,  for  it  must  bo  as- 
sumed that  it  has  no  treacherous  friends  or  members  of  its 
own  body,  probably  refuse  their  consent  to  tho  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  which  ought  to  protect  life  and  property 
in  the  hope  that  a  continuance  or  incrcaso  of  disorder  may 
still  further  terrify  the  landlords,  and  may  affect  impend- 
ing legislation  to  their  disadvantage.  They  wish,  not 
only  to  deprive  Irish  landowners  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  rights,  but  to  establish  a  precedent  which  may  horo- 
afterboapplied  to  England.  A  few  greedy  tenant-farmers  have 
already  imported  tho  clamour  for  fixity  of  tennro  or  for  tho 
transfer  of  tho  land  from  the  owner  to  tho  occupier  under 
a  temporary  contract.  It  must  be  allowed  that  somo  of 
tho  provisions  of  tho  promised  Land  Bill  will  bo  equally 
applicablo  to  Groat  Britain.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Parliament  will  deal  with  tho  holders  of  limited  interests 
in  land  as  if  thoy  pOMsessed  tho  fee  simple  for  purposes  of 
alienation.  Life  tenants  will  be  enabled  to  sell  tho  free- 
hold, whilo  the  rightsof  romainder-mon  will  bcconlinod  to 
their  sli/irc  of  tho  purchaso-monoy.  Some  measure  of  Ike 
kind  in  nccoBsury  in  Ireland,  and  whothor  or  not  it  is  expe- 
dient, it  is  inevitable  in  Englnnd.  On  tho  other  band,  it 
Would  bo  intolerable  that  Iinglisli  rents,  fixed  by  contract 
should  be  liable  to  judioiul  revision.      In    Ireland  so 
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prudent  and  well-informed  a  writer  as  Lord  Duiterin 
approves  of  the  establishment  of  an  equitable  jurisdiction 
over,  rents.  Air.  Gladstone's  cautious  phrases  implied 
that  there  would  bo  some  provision  of  the  kind  ;  bat  he 
said  nothing  about  fixity  of  tenure,  or  the  creation  of  a 
saleable  tenant-right  without  consideration  given  by  the 
actual  occupier.  In  his  answer  to  tho  deputation  headed 
by  Mr.  8 HAW,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  unusually  and  laudably 
reticent.  Lord  IIaktinGTON,  in  his  powerful  speech  on  tho 
amendment  to  tho  Address,  boldly  declared  that  it  was 
essential,  not  that  the  Land  Lill  should  bo  weak  or  strong, 
but  that  it  should  be  just.  Tho  organ  of  revolution,  if 
not  of  communism,  accepts  Lord  Kaimtngton's  proposition 
with  the  comment  that  justice  coincides  with  the  greatest 
happiness  of  tho  greatest  number.  The  meaning  is, 
that  as  the  tenants  largely  outnumber  the  landlords, 
justice  requires  the  spoliation  of  the  few  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  doctrine  of 
tho  extreme  Radicals  should  bo  stated  in  its  most  offensive 
form. 

It  is  tho  plain  duty  of  the  Ministers,  although  they  have 
simultaneously  announced  tho  introduction  of  the  Coercion 
Bills  and  the  Land  Lill,  to  keep  them  scrupulously  apart. 
It  is  now  useless  to  inquire  whether  concession  should  have 
seemed  to  be  the  price  of  the  protection  which  is  to  bo 
tardily  extended  to  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population. 
The  Government  has  determined  on  its  course,  and  it 
ought  if  possible  to  be  supported.  It  would  forfeit  all 
claim  to  toleration  if  it  were  to  enter  into  bargains  with 
the  opponents  of  coercion.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Eorster  will  not  be  suspected  of  having  retracted  their 
former  erroneous  decision  without  ample  reason.  They 
are  pledged,  not  only  to  the  duty  of  passing  a  Peace  Pre- 
servation Bill,  but  to  the  belief  that  it  is  indispensably 
necessary.  Adversaries  who  publicly  or  privately  intimate 
their  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  coercion,  if  only  the  land- 
lords are  compelled  to  make  some  additional  sacrifice,  are 
entitled  to  no  respect.  It  is  perhaps  lucky  that  the  Con- 
servative Opposition,  while  it  will  vote  for  all  necessary 
measures  of  restriction,  is  not  unlikely  to  persist  in  criti- 
cizing, though  scarcely  with  useful  results,  the  past  conduct 
of  the  Government.  The  extreme  Radical  faction  will  be  on 
the  watch  for  opportunities  of  taunting  Mr.  Gladstone  with 
an  unwelcome,  though  unavoidable,  alliance.  He  is  bound  to 
use  his  majority  to  suppress  obstruction  and  resistance  to 
necessary  measures,  though  its  composition  may  be 
heterogenous.  Parties  will  perhaps  rearrange  themselves 
when  the  Land  Bill  becomes  the  subject  of  discussion, 
though  on  this  subject  also  the  Conservatives  ought  to 
assist  the  Government,  as  far  as  its  proposals  are  just 
and  essential  for  the  permanent  pacification  of  Ireland. 
It  would  be  an  inexcusable  blunder  to  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment by  any  kind  of  coalition  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  which  will  assuredly  be  dissatisfied.  The  Act  of 
1870  was,  as  a  precedent,  more  distasteful  to  owners 
of  property  than  any  moderate  measure  which  may 
purport  to  supply  its  defect ;  yet  Mr.  Disraeli  induced 
his  party  not  to  vote  against  the  second  reading. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  confused  and  fragmentary  reports  of  events  in  the 
Transvaal  throw  little  light  on  the  prospects  of  the 
nnfortuuate  contest.  The  immediate  cause,  or  rather  the 
occasion,  of  the  revolt  was  the  attempt  of  Commandant 
Raaf  to  arrest  certain  Boers  who  had  refused  to  pay 
taxes.  As  he  had  only  a  small  force  of  police  at  his  dis- 
posal, he  was  compelled  to  retire  without  effecting  his 
object ;  and  the  ai  mcd  body  which  had  successfully  defied 
the  law  may  perhaps  have  been  tho  nucleus  of  the  army 
now  in  the  field.  Tho  circumstances  of  the  attack  on  the 
detachment  of  troo;.s  which  was  marching  on  Pretoria 
are  not  yet  fully  known.  There  is  little  doubt  that  they 
were  surprised  ;  and  perhaps  the  officer  in  command  may 
not  even  have  been  aware  that  the  Boers  were  already 
in  open  rebellion.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  their 
motive  for  perpetrating  one  or  more  brutal  and  un- 
provoked murders.  Two  officers,  who  had  been  re- 
leased  on  parole,  were  escorted  to  tho  banks  of  a 
river,  which  they  were  compelled  to  pass  at  a  dangerous 
ford ;  and  while  they  were  in  mid-stream  the  escort  fired 
at  them  and  killed  one,  his  companion  only  escaping  by 
diving.  A  party  of  sportsmen,  who  probably  supposed 
themselves  to  be  in  a  peaceful  country,  were  chased  by 


armed  insurgents,  and  somo  of  them  wero  killed.  The 
persons  in  command  of  tho  main  force  now  besieging 
Potchefstrom  had  not,  to  the  date  of  the  last  accounts, 
executed  their  threat  of  putting  Commandant  Raak  to 
death.  One  of  their  sympathizers  in  this  country  had  the 
impudence  to  apologize  by  anticipation  in  a  letter  to  the 
Times  for  tho  expected  murder,  on  the  ground  that  Raaf 
is  himself  a  Boer,  and  that  he  had  loyally  and  gallantly 
served  in  the  English  army  under  tho  then  de  facto 
Government)  of  the  country.  The  writer  of  the  letter 
to  the  Times-  is  evidently  not  a  Dutchman  or  Africander, 
but  au  English  and  cosmopolitan  philanthropist.  Tho  ill- 
advised  protest  against  English  retention  of  tho  Trans- 
vaal, which  has  received  a  certain  number  of  signatures  in 
Holland,  will  luckily  cause  no  diplomatic  embarrassment. 
It  appears  that  the  promoters  of  the  movement  are  demo- 
crats of  the  modern  type,  who  only  recognize  Governments 
constituted  on  their  favourite  model.  The  Dutch  memori- 
alists indignantly  repudiate  tho  statemeut  that  they  are 
about  to  address  the  English  Government.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  appeal  to  tho  nation.  As  the  nation  cannot 
conveniently  enter  into  correspondence,  the  document  will 
remain  without  an  answer. 

A  body  of  insurgents  crossed  the  frontier  into  Natal, 
and  afterwards  retired,  as  it  is  oddly  stated,  on  the  re- 
monstrance of  the  Natal  authorities.  The  rebel  Government 
is  also  said  to  have  warned  the  Government  of  Natal 
that  in  allowing  its  territory  to  be  nsed  by  English  troops 
it  was  committing  a  violation  of  neutrality.  There  is  not 
the  smallest  reason  why  in  time  of  war  the  Boers  should 
not  invade  an  enemy's  territory.  The  question  whether 
they  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as  belligerents  must  be  de- 
cided hereafter  on  fuller  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 
In  any  case,  they  have  quite  as  much  right  to  attack 
English  troops  in  Natal  as  in  the  Transvaal  itself.  The 
assumption  that  a  Government  of  a  Crown  colony  holding 
the  Queen's  commission  could  be  neutral  in  a  civil  or 
foreign  war  against  England  is  so  ludicrous  as  to  be 
almost  unintelligible.  The  Natal  colonists,  though  they 
have  not,  like  the  Cape,  acquired  internal  independ- 
ence, in  the  form  of  responsible  government,  may  reason- 
ably contend  that  they  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
annexation  or  for  any  other  measure  which  may  have 
tended  to  cause  the  rebellion ;  but  the  same  allegation 
might  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  population  of  an  English 
county.  Natal,  like  all  other  parts  of  thp  Empire,  is  a 
party  to  every  war  waged  in  the  name  of  the  Qceen. 
Whether  the  Boer  insurrection  amounts  to  war  is  another 
question.  In  war,  foreign  or  civil,  an  English  general 
would  certainly  not  ask  the  permission  of  the  Natal 
Legislature  to  use  the  territory  of  the  colony  for  any  mili- 
tary operations  which  might  be  required.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  the  war,  as  far  at  least  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary for  the  protection  of  their  own  territory.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  disputed  that  the  affairs  of  the  Trans- 
vaal are  properly,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  of  Imperial 
concern.  It  is  more  likely  that  misunderstandings  may 
occur  with  the  Cape  than  with  Natal.  A  population  of 
twenty  thousand  whites  living  in  the  same  district  with 
twenty  times  their  number  of  natives,  many  of  them 
Zulus,  is  not  likely  to  renounce  the  protection  of  England. 
It  seems  probable  that  a  late  outbreak  of  the  Pondos  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Natal  frontier"  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  Transvaal  insurrection. 

The  Basuto  war,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  ap- 
prehensions which  it  has  caused,  seems  to  be  approaching 
its  end.  Although  the  native  chiefs  have  not  submitted, 
they  seem  unable  to  obtain  any  advantage,  and  the  colonial 
troops  constantly  capture  large  herds  of  cattle.  In  South 
Africa  live  stock  rather  than  guns  and  standards  supplies  the 
recognized  trophies  of  war.  The  combatant  who  captures 
the  greatest  number  of  oxen  may  consider  himself  the 
victor.  The  establishment  of  colonial  authority  in  Basuto- 
land  may  not,  perhaps,  be  altogether  advantageous  to  the 
English  cause  in  the  Transvaal.  Eyery  measure  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  natives  in  any  part  of  South  Africa 
diminishes  the  motives  of  the  Boers  in  the  outlying 
provinces  for  courting  English  protection.  It  is  also 
probable  that,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Basutoland, 
disaffected  colonists  of  Dutch  origin  will  be  at  leisure  to 
agitate  in  favour  of  their  insurgent  countrymen.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  colonists  will  effect  at  their 
own  discretion  the  settlement  which  will  follow  the 
war.    Lord  Klmbeblet,  though  he  formally  reserved  to 
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the  Imperial  Government  a  technical  control,  some  time 
since  informed  the  Aborigines'  Protection  Society  that 
the  Colonial  Government  will  practically  use  for  its  own 
purposes  the  victory  which  they  will  have  achieved  without 
assistance.  The  passage  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
in  which  the  Queen  intimated  her  readiness  to  mediate 
between  the  Basutos  and  the  colonists  was  not  well  ad- 
vised. The  English  Government  is  as  much  at  war  with 
the  Basutos  as  Natal  is  at  war,  if  it  be  a  regular  war, 
■with  the  insurgents  in  the  Transvaal.  Lord  KlMBEELEl 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  declined  an  officious  sugges- 
tion that  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Cape  should  be  de- 
spatched as  a  Commissioner  to  the  Transvaal  to  ascertain 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Boers.  Their  intentions 
have  never  been  concealed,  though  their  methods  are 
still  imperfectly  known.  When  the  Irish  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  come  to  an  end,  there  will  probably 
be  a  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  In  this 
instance  the  accidental  postponement  of  discussion  is  not 
to  be  regretted. 

The  moral  and  political  complications  with  which  the 
Government  has  to  deal  could  not  be  better  explained  than 
in  Lord  Kimberley's  reply  to  a  deputation  which  he  re- 
ceived on  Wednesday  last.  The  Peace  Society,  repre- 
sented as  usual  by  Mr.  Richard,  has  a  certain  claim  to 
respect,  inasmuch  as  it  employs  itself  in  the  prevention  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  human  evils  ;  but  it  is  subject  to 
the  disadvantage  of  exhausting  its  authority  at  once  by 
enunciating  on  every  occasion,  without  regard  to  circum- 
stances, its  solitary  principle.  If  war  is  never  justifiable, 
it  obviously  follows  that  no  particular  war  ought  to  be 
prosecuted;  and  those  who  hold  the  doctrine  can  ex- 
pect little  attention  to  their  arguments  when  they 
contend  that  an  actual  war  is  unnecessary  or  un- 
just. It  was  perhaps  from  a  consciousness  of  the  in- 
herent weakness  of  their  position  that  Mr.  Richard  and 
his  friends  associated  with  themselves  some  persons  who, 
as  he  said,  only  object  specifically  to  the  war  with  the 
Boers.  Lord  Kimberley  readily  admitted  that  the  question 
is  embarrassing,  and  that  the  experiment  of  annexa- 
tion has  not  succeeded.  If  the  result  had  been  foreseen, 
the  English  Government  would  not  have  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  which,  nevertheless,  was  undertaken  in  perfect 
good  faith  and  with  benevolent  objects.  The  Boers  would 
certainly  have  invoked  protection  if  it  had  not  been  thrust 
npon  them  prematurely.  They  offered  only  a  verbal  re- 
sistance to  the  assumption  of  the  government  by  Sir 
Theophilds  Shepstoke,  who  had  no  armed  force  at  his 
disposal.  Since  that  time  they  have  been  offei'ed  the 
amplest  constitutional  liberty,  if  only  they  would  consent 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown.  Only  three 
or  four  weeks  before  the  insurrection  Sir  Owen  Lanyox 
expressed  a  confident  opinion  that  the  disaffection  in  the 
province  would  gradually  subside.  Lord  Kimberley  per- 
haps went  too  far  in  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  compro- 
mise, though  he  would  be  well  advised  in  taking  advantage 
of  any  opportunity  of  an  amicable  settlement.  It  is  not  well 
to  make  even  indirect  overtures  to  rebels  in  arms.  As  Lord 
Kimberley  said,  it  is  a  plain  duty  in  the  first  instance 
to  rescue,  if  possible,  the  garrisons  and  the  English 
men,  women,  and  children  from  besiegers  who  have  but  a 
doubtful  regard  for  the  laws  of  war  or  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  It  is  further  necessary  to  consider  the  English 
population  which  has  acquired  a  vested  interest  in  the 
protection  of  the  Imperial  Government  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  its  laws  and  institutions.  Lord  Kimberley  also 
referred  to  the  native  tribes  scattered  over  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  the  Transvaal,  who  would  probably  be  unanimous 
in  preferring  tho  supremacy  of  the  Crown  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Boers.  One  of  the  deputation  deviated  from  the 
question  into  a  protest  against  the  Basuto  war,  which 
results  from  the  application  to  the  Cape  of  tho  purest  doc- 
trines of  modern  democracy.  There  is  not  a  philanthropist 
in  Birmingham  who  would  not  oppose  and  resent  any 
attempt  on  tho  part  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  re- 
strict the  powers  conceded  to  tho  colony.  When  tho 
Government  of  the  Capo  exercises  its  discretion  in  a 
mnnner  not  agreoablo  to  tho  Peace  Society  tbey  must  settle 
tho  account  with  their  friends.  The  Transvaal  difficulty, 
on  tho  other  band,  concerns  the  English  Government 
alone. 


OBSTRUCTION  AND  ITS  PRETEXTS. 

THE  debate  on  the  Address  has  now  lasted  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  the  date  of  its  termination  cannot 
yet  be  determined  with  certainty.  Mr.  Parnell  would  not,  at 
the  close  of  Thursday's  sitting,  enter  into  any  arrange- 
ment that    a   division  should  be  taken  after  one  more 
night's  debate  ;  for  such  an  arrangement  would  be,  in  his 
opinion,  to  admit  the  principle  of  the  cloture ;  but  he 
owned  that  by  that  time  everything  that  could  be  said  to 
any  kind  of  purpose  would  have  been  said.    This,  at 
least,  is  beyond  question.     Everything  that  could  be 
properly  said  about  Ireland  in  a  debate  on  the  Address, 
and  very. much  more,  has  been  said,  and  said  over  and 
over  again.    Nor  has  time  been  thrown  away  only  by  the 
useless  prolongation  of  the  debate.    The  greater  part  of 
j  Wednesday  was  altogether  wasted.  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  dis- 
tinct notice  that  the  debate  would  be  continued  from  day  to 
day  without  interruption,  and  the  proper  steps  were  taken  by 
the  Government  to  have  Wednesday  as  clear  as  any  other 
j  day.    Two  members  whose  private  Bills  were  coming  on 
I  then  consented  to  postpone  them  ;  but  a  small  knot  of 
Irishmen  insisted  that  they  were  taken  by  surprise.  They 
|  did  not  understand  how  the  House  manages  its  business, 
and  insisted  that  there  was  a  surprise,  and  that  the  Govern- 
j  ment  was  desirous  to  steal  a  march  on  them,  and  to  stifle 
,  debate.    They  had  expected  that  the  Bills  of  the  private 
!  members  would  be  first  taken,  and  they  considered  it  most 
j  unhandsome  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  they 
j  themselves  should  have  made  a  mistake.     It  was  in  vain 
that  members  of  experience  and  moderation  explained 
that  there  could  have  been  no  surprise  if  those  who  felt 
surprise  had  understood  the  procedure  of  the  House.  The 
surprised  Irish  insisted  that  they  were  surprised,  and 
that,  as  this  could  not  be  their  fault,  it  must  be  the  fault 
of  some  one  else.    Mr.  Parnell  interposed  with  the  ex- 
traordinary proposal  that  he  would  terminate  the  sur- 
prise of  his  friends  and  let  the  debate  go  on  if,  iu  return, 
|  the  Government  would  subsequently  cut  two  hours  out  of 
the  debate  and  give  them  to  him,  that  he  might  move  for 
j  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  very  facts  which 
the  Government  says  it  has  collected  on  unimpeachable 
j  authority.    As  the  Government  would  not  even  d  >tice  this 
modest  proposal,  four  hours  were  consumed  in  a  niscussion 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  surprise  felt  b)  a  small  minority, 
which  surprise  arose  from  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  the 
House.  This  might  naturally  be  called  obstruction;  but  Mr. 
Parnell  prudently  disclaimed  any  wish  to  b aye  recourse  to 
obstruction.  He  knows  the  indignation  which  anything  like 
wanton  and  obvious  obstruction  would  now  cause,  and  he 
also  knows  that  he  has  a  machinery  at  his  command  which 
can  ensure  the  attainment  of  all  that  at  which  obstruction 
aims,  without  seeming  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  pro- 
priety.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Irish  members  repre- 
sent the  electors  who  have  returned  them,  and  on  Irish 
questions  every  Irish  member  can  plausibly  say  that  he 
wishes  and  is  bound  to  make  known  the  views  of  his  con- 
stituents.   Mr.  Parnell  can  command  the  tongues  of  at 
least  forty  members.    On  every  point  of  every  Irish  Bill 
he  can,  therefore,  get  forty  speeches  made  by  Irish  mem- 
bers.   If  tho  Government  lets  tho  speakers  follow  one 
another   without  interruption,    it    will    bo    loudly  ac- 
cused of   treating  tho  Irish    members  with  contempt, 
and  not  fairly  meeting  them  in  argument.    No  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Parliamentary  legislation  was  ever  more 
I  serious.     If  tho  Irish  members  delied  the  House,  tho 
Government  might  find  some  sharp  remedy  ;  but  what  is 
to  bo  done  if  forty  members  argue  about  every  section  or 
word  of  a  Bill,  when  that  Bill  is  one  on  which  they  have 
a  special  claim  to  bo  heard  '.     Mr.  Eokktek  will  propose 
his  Coercion  Bills  as  early  as  he  can;  but  the  House,  o I 
which  an  overwhelming  majority  is  ready  to  accept  them, 
will  have  to  listen  to  hundreds  of  Irish  speeches  before  it 
sends  thorn  to  tho  Lords.    Tho  Government  will  be  very 
fortunate  if  it  gets  through  these  Coercion  Bills  in  the 
extra  month  by  which  it  has  anticipated  the  usual  time 
of  beginning  the  Session. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  tho  debate  after  the  first 
night  or  two  was  devoid  of  any  real  interest  or  inst  ruction. 
But  thero  wore  exceptions.  The  first  is  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  see  from  the  debate  how  far  tho  followers  of  Mr. 
PAKNKLL  havo  been  enlightened  as  to  the  points  to  which 
they  must  mainly  adhere.  The  argument  that  the  (lovein- 
ment  ought  to  have  begun  with  their  Land  Kill  Indue  I  hey 
|  proposed  coercion  has  been  annihilated.  1 1' tho  stair  of  tliinga 
in  Ireland  is  bad  enough  to  warrant  coercion,  it  cannot  be 
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Buffered  to  continue  until  something  else  has  boon  discussed 
find  sci  tied.  If  the  Land  Bill  is  to  bo  accepted  by  England,  it 
must  not  seem  to  bo  a  mere  concession  to  agitators  who  have 
been  guilty  of  every  kind  of  outrage.  The  statement  that 
the  outrages  which  have  been  committed  in  Ireland  are 
either  the  (ictions  or  exaggerations  of  newspapers  has  been 
disposed  of  as  inclovant.  Mr.  Forsteii  declares  that  bo 
doe;*  not  rely  on  newspapers  at  all.  He  goes  exclusively  by 
the  reports  of  magistrates,  policemen,  and  others  who  hav  e 
had  actual  and  personal  knowledge  of  tho  truth  of  what 
they  say,  who  have  special  means  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, and  are  under  a  positivo  obligation  to  communicate 
what  they  know.  Tho  lino  that  is  thus  left  open  to  the 
Irish  minority  is  thereforo  that  of  attacking  the  magis- 
trates and  tho  police.  They  have  taken  this  line  already, 
and  may  bo  expected  to  pursuo  it  with  increased  vehe- 
mence when  the  Coercion  Bills  come  to  bo  discussed. 
They  say  that  tho  magistrates  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  im- 
partial ;  t  hat,  they  belong  to  a  class  opposed  to  the  people, 
and  aro  necessarily  warped  in  their  judgment  by  their 
habitual  feelings.  They  further  say  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  outrages  has  been  actually  committed  by 
the  police,  who  have  thus  invented  crimes  for  the  purpose 
of  denouncing  them.  Where  the  police  have  not  invented 
crimes  they  have  grossly  exaggerated  them,  in  order 
to  please  their  superiors  and  gain  credit  for  activity. 
For  tho  purposes  of  debate  it  is  immaterial  that 
these  accusations  arc  entirely  unfounded.  They  may 
easily  supply  a  very  powerful  instrument  for  stopping 
the  progress  of  the  Bills.  Mr.  Forster  rests  bis 
case  entirely  on  the  evidence  which  he  can  pro- 
duce; and  he  obviously  believes  that,  if  he  produces 
evidence  sufficient  in  quantity  and  in  strength,  he  will 
have  made  good  bis  case.  But  bis  evidence  will  be 
attacked,  not  on  the  ground  of  quantity,  but  on  that 
of  quality.  There  is  great  danger  that  the  debate  on 
the  Coercion  Bills  will  be  turned  into  an  irregular  trial 
of  the  Irish  magistracy  and  police.  If  Mr.  FoRSTER 
says  that  a  magistrate  states  something,  he  will  bo 
asked  who  this  magistrate  is,  whether  he  is  not  some- 
body's agent,  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  system  pursued  in  the 
management  of  his  principal's  estates  ?  If  Mr.  Forster 
says  that  a  policeman  saw  a  rick  of  hay  on  fire,  he  will  be 
asked  how  he  knows  that  the  policeman  did  not  himself 
apply  the  match.  If  be  says  that  policemen  visited  the 
scene  of  an  outrage  immediately  after  it  had  been  com- 
mitted, he  will  be  asked  why  the  policemen  should  be  be- 
lieved rather  than  the  supposed  victims  of  the  outrage, 
who  have  never  complained.  The  most  prudent  line  the 
Government  could  take  would  probably  be  to  decline  alto- 
gether to  enter  into  discussions  of  this  kind  ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice, it  is  very  difficult  for  the  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Bill 
to  refuse  to  make  further  inquiries  when  the  accuracy  of 
a  face  on  which  the  Government  relies  is  strongly  con- 
tested by  any  considerable  number  of  members. 

The  other  exception  to  the  sterility  of  the  debate  in  its 
later  stages  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Hartington.  It  was 
a  strong  speech,  and  its  strength  was  frankly  acknow- 
ledged not  only  by  Conservatives,  like  the  member  for 
Preston,  who  said  that  he  was  proud  to  think  it  had  been 
made  by  a  Lancashire  member,  but  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves. Lord  Hartincton's  speech  had  the  very  great 
merit  of  going  to  the  root  of  the  matters  on  which  he 
touched.  Crime  might  be  palliated  by  great  distress ;  but, 
far  from  recent  Irish  crimes  having  been  committed  iu  a 
time  of  exceptional  distress,  they  have  been  committed  in 
a  time  of  exceptional  abundance.  Crime  might  be 
to  some  degree  excused  on  the  part  of  tenants  and 
labourers  suffering  under  the  harshness  of  landlords;  but 
recent  crimes  have  been  committed  at  a  time  when  there 
has  been  a  complete  absence  of  harsh  acts  on  the  part  of 
landlords.  The  Government  is  going  to  bring  in  a  Land 
Bill,  and  has  been  told  that  its  Bill  is  likely  to  be  a  weak 
one,  while  nothing  will  do  but  a  big  Bill  and  a  strong 
Bill.  Lord  Hartington  replied,  in  language  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  his  supporters  and  of  the  country,  that 
what  is  really  important  is  not  that  the  Bill  should  be 
big  or  strong,  but  that  it  should  be  just  and  effectual. 
It  is  said  that  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  coercion 
is  to  indict  the  Irish  people.  On  the  contrary, 
those  are  indicting  tho  Irish  people  who  say  that 
the  people  is  a  partner  in  tho  guilt  of  a  few  wicked  agi- 
tators— miscreants,  as  Lord  Hartington  called  them,  to 
the  surprise  of  some  who  fondly  hoped  that  their  friends  j 
oight  be  treated  as  a  set  of  innocent,  though  misguided,  j 


people.  The  more  respectablo  members  of  the  Land 
League  disconntenaneo  in  a  mild  way  outrages  which  they 
say  discredit  or  injuro  tho  cause.  Lord  Hartington 
said  that  they  wero  rather  unjust  in  this  criticism. 
Far  from  injuring  tho  cause  of  tho  Land  League,  theso 
miscreants  have  been  the  main  instruments  of  its  suc- 
cess. It  is  they  who  have  supplied  tho  force  which 
alono  has  made  the  new  law  of  the  Land  League  a 
reality.  Mr.  Parneel,  who  i.s  mildness  itself  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  has  out  of  it  gone  so  far  as  to  recommend 
the  Irish,  if  they  cannot  get  justice  otherwise,  to  seek  it 
by  open  force.  Such  incitements  to  rebellion  are  wholly 
unjustifiable,  oven  in  tho  best  cause,  unless  tho  person 
who  gives  tin;  advice  honestly  believes  not  only  that  ho  has 
a  cause  absolutely  just,  but  that  a  struggle  can  bo 
attempted  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success;  and  Lord 
Hartington  asked  Mr.  Paknkll  to  examine  seriously 
whether  ho  believed  that  in  an  open  rebellion  the 
Irish  would  have  even  the  dimmest  shade  of  a 
chance  of  success.  Let  us,  said  Lord  Hartington,  in 
conclusion,  be  careful  above  all  things  not  to  throw  away 
the  substance  and  clutch  at  the  shadow.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  the  substance  of  the  freedom  of  debate  to 
clutch  at  the  r-'mdow  which  screens  obstruction,  or  throw 
away  the  substance  of  constitutional  liberty  to  clutch  at 
the  shadow  which  allows  tho  protraction  of  a  reign  of 
terror.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  a  leading  memi.erot 
the  Government  docs  not  shrink  from  looking  the  Land 
League  in  the  face,  can  tell  it  some  plain  broths,  and 
makes  it  known  that,  although  Englishmen  are  willing  to- 
do  all  they  tan  for  the  Irish,  tbey  arc  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  them. 


THE  ATTITUDE  OF  GliEECE. 

WHILE  it  would  be  rash  to  venture  on  a  oo'ndeut 
prognostication  as  to  events  in  the  East,  the  balance 
of  probability  inclines  to  the  side  of  peace.    As  in  many 
other  instances,  direct  testimony  conflicts  with  circum- 
stantial evidence,  or  with  calculations  founded  rather  on 
the  position  and  interest  of  the  parties  concerned  than  on 
their  avowed   intentions.      English  correspondents  at 
Athens,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Greece,  and  some- 
times fresh  from  interviews  with  the  Prime  Ministeb, 
are  convinced  against  their  will  that  in  irrevocable  re- 
solution has  been  formed  to  appeal  to  arms.    The  Kin« 
and  his  Ministers  are  pledged  to  the  Assembly,  which  again 
finds  it  impossible  to  resist  tho  decree  of  a  unanimous 
nation.    Terrible  consequences  which  have  never  been 
clearly  defined  are  anticipated  as  the  result  of  opposition 
to  the  popular  will.    The  arguments  used  by  Air.  Cou- 
moundouros  are  not  so  conclusivo  as  his  declarations  are 
positive.    He  cannot,  as  he  alleges,  take  less  than  the 
territory  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  awarded  to  Greece 
by  the  Conference  of  Berlin.    If  he  is  reminded  that  there 
could  be  no  award  when  there  had  been  no  submission  to 
arbitration,   he  would  probably    reply  that   the  Great 
Powers  of  Europe  would  not  have  published  a  decision 
except  with  the  purpose  of  making  it  conclusive.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Conference  was  a  mistake ;  and  some 
of  those  who  took  part  iu   the   deliberation  probably 
attended  the  meeting   under   a   misapprehension  ;  but 
United  Europe  must  have  the  right,  as  it  has  certainly 
the  power,  to  explain,  and  even  to  explain  away,  a  policy 
which  it  is  not  disposed  to  pursuo.    The  especial  patron 
of  Greece  has  of  late  taken  tho  most  active  part  in  dis- 
pelling illusions  which  were  perhaps  sincerely  entertained. 
The  Conference  appears  to  have  been  organized  by 
England  ;  but  of  late  the  French  Government  has  taken 
tho  lead  in  the  Greek  question.     M.  de  Mouy  and  id. 
Bartuelemy  St.  Hilaire  have  taken  care  that  the  Greek 
Government  shall  fully  understand  their  present  opinions 
and  intentions.    France  strongly  urges  submission  to  the 
arrangement  which  is  called  arbitration,  though  it  really 
means  diplomatic  compromise.     Germany  has  cordially 
supported  the  proposals  of  France,  and  Austria,  as  usual, 
concurs   with   Germany.     The   English  Minister  has 
strongly  seconded  the  representations  of  M.  de  Moot; 
and,  finally,  Russia  adheres  to  the  general  concert.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  the  authority  of  the  Great 
Powers  would  render  argument  superfluous  ;  but  hitherto 
the  Greek  Government  has  not  ostensibly  yielded  to  pres- 
sure ;  yet  the  delay  which  has  been  secured  diminishes 
the  risk  of  a  fatal  decision.    Mr.  Cocmodndoueos  has  so 
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far  taken  part  in  the  discussion  as  to  inquiro  whether 
any  guarantoo  will  be  given  for  the  enforcement  of  con- 
cessions which  might  fall  short  of  the  settlement  of 
Berlin. 

The  news  from  Constantinople  is  less  uniformly  warlike; 
and  it  is  something  that  the  proposed  arbitration  has  not 
been  formally  rejected  ;  but  the  armaments  by  sea  and 
land  are  proceeding  with  vigour ;  and  the  reactionary 
general,  Osman  Pasha,  has  been  appointed  Miuister  of 
War.  Those  who  make  it  their  business  to  ascertain 
and  record  political  facts  and  tendencies  in  Turkey 
I  have  long  since  settled  down  into  chionic  scepticism.  It 
is  not  assumed  that  the  Government  will  act  on  its 
own  declarations,  or  that  the  system  which  is  in  favour 
to-day  will  prevail  to-morrow.  It  is  only  certain  that 
whether  or  not  the  Sultan  meditates  war  he  has  not 
cnt  off  his  retreat.  Notes  in  which  arbitration  is  per- 
emptorily refused  have  been  sometimes  announced,  and 
perhaps  drawn  up,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  issued.  One 
reason  for  dilatory  negotiation  is  probably  the  hope  that 
the  Greek  Government  may  put  itself  in  the  wrong  by 
assuming  the  offensive.  The  litigant  whose  adversary 
declines  a  reasonable  settlement  enjoys  an  undoubted  ad- 
vantage. The  Turks  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  con- 
trived to  postpone  any  cession  of  territory  to  Greece,  and 
yet  not  directly  to  contravene  the  recommendation  appended 
to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  They  have  always  professed  their 
readiness  to  make  a  sacrifice  which  they  considered  to  have 
been  unjustly  forced  upon  them;  but  their  negotiations  with 
Greece  never  arrived  at  a  practical  result.  They  will 
certainly  take  the  risk  of  war  in  preference  to  ac- 
quiescence in  the  line  laid  down  by  the  Conference ; 
nor  will  they  be  parties  to  an  open  arbitration  which 
might  confirm  the  decision  of  Berlin.  They  have  good 
reason  to  believe  in  their  ability  to  repel  and  to  punish 
any  invasion  from  the  side  of  Greece ;  but  they  cannot 
disguise  from  themselves  the  danger  of  insurrection  and 
ot  frontier  war  in  more  than  one  quarter.  The  assertion 
which  has  been  hackneyed  for  fifty  years,  that  the  Empire 
is  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  has  of  late  been  repeated 
with  additional  confidence  and  with  great  plausibility. 
Tiie  Government  has  been  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  weak- 
ened ;  and,  though  it  still  disposes  of  a  considerable 
military  force,  it  is  in  extreme  financial  distress.  If  Greece 
stood  alone,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  Turkey  to  hurry 
on  the  conflict;  but  the  ulterior  results  of  war  are  not  to 
be  easily  calculated. 

It  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  astute  politicians  at 
Constantinople  that  the  proposal  of  arbitration  implies  a 
disposition  to  recede  from  the  terms  imposed  by  the  Berlin 
Conference.  For  this  reason  Greece  has  from  tho  first 
been  more  unwilling  than  Turkey  to  entertain  tho  sug- 
gestion. S-ome  of  the  Powers  are  inclined  to  send  a 
commission  to  the  frontier  to  examine  the  local  conditions 
which  might  affect  the  claims  of  the  parties.  It  is  not 
for  the  moment  convenient  to  remember  that  the  decision 
of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  was  founded  on  reports  from 
high  military  and  geographical  authorities.  It  is  under- 
stood on  all  sides  that  an  arbitration  would  only  be  a 
mode  of  recording  a  decision  previously  formed  by  agree- 
ment. At  this  moment  Greece  might  probably  acquire 
without  dispute  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  on  condition 
of  abandoning  the  claim  to  Janina  and  Metzovo.  It  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  as  much  could  be  obtained  by 
war;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  case  of  defeat  the 
Greeks  would  obtain  nothing.  As  long  as  negotiations  con- 
tinue, it  is  always  possible  that  obstinacy  may  bo  merely 
employed  as  a  diplomatic  weapon.  Tho  Greek  Ministers 
will  have  to  exercise  moral  courage  in  abandoning  tho 
smallest  fraction  of  tho  national  demand  ;  but  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  they  would  be  prepared  to  encounter  a 
certain  risk  for  the  purposo  of  serving  tho  country  against 
its  will.  A  financial  operation  which  is  said  to  bo  under 
the  consideration  of  tho  Turkish  Government  would  pro- 
vide, if  the  rumour  is  well  founded,  an  additional  reason 
for  settling  tho  frontier  question  without  unnecessary 
delay.  It  is  said  that  German  capitalists  aro  in  treaty  for 
the  purohaso  of  the  Vakouf  or  ecclesiastical  estates 
throughout  European  Turkey.  It  is  not  improbablo  that 
tho  Government  of  Constantinople  might  bo  favourably 
disposed  to  an  arrangement  which  would  give  a  Gorman 
Company  an  interest  in  property  within  tho  Empire.  To 
tho  Greek  Government  a  powerful  body  of  foreign  pro- 
prietors would  bo  extremely  obnoxious.  Tho  wholo  story 
is  doubtful,  but  there  aro  many  symptoms  of  a  desire  on 


the  part  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  court  the  favour  of 
Germany. 

The  irritation  which  prevails  at  Athens  is  perhaps  an 
indication  that  tho  Government  is  beginning  to  waver. 
One  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  compromise 
is  that  it  will  tend  to  cause  war  hereafter.  The  nation, 
dissatisfied  with  an  incomplete  recognition  of  its  supposed 
rights,  will,  it  is  said,  seek  future  opportunities  of  enforcing 
the  same  or  more  extensive  demands.  As  an  English  states- 
man once  said,  if  the  choice  must  be  made,  a  possible 
future  war  is  better  than  a  certain  and  immediate  war. 
It  is,  on  the  whole,  probable  that,  whether  Janina  is 
assigned  to  Greece  or  to  Turkey,  further  attempts  will  be 
made  to  unite  all  the  countries  where  Greek  is  the 
prevalent  language  to  the  present  kingdom.  If  the  Turkish 
Empire  breaks  up,  a  Greek  Government,  with  Epirus  in- 
cluded in  itsdominions,  would  be  ina  convenient  position  for 
acquiring  Janina.  It  is  probable  that  Greek  ambition  will 
point  in  another  direction.  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago  which  now  belong  to  Turkey,  have  always 
been  regarded  by  patriotic  Greeks  as  their  own  legitimate 
property.  The  modern  doctrine  of  ethnology  destroys  all 
scruples  which  may  have  been  formerly  entertained  as  to 
the  morality  of  conquest.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
intellectual,  if  not  the  moral,  qualities  of  the  Greeks 
render  such  pretensions  in  their  case  comparatively  tolera- 
ble. With  such  prospects  before  them,  the  Greeks  may 
afford  to  bear  a  temporary  disappointment.  They  will  have 
gained  more  by  the  Russian  invasion  of  Turkey  and  its 
consequences  than  they  could  reasonably  have  expected  a 
few  years  ago.  At  this  moment  they  have  the  satisfaction 
of  being  courted  by  all  the  Great  Powers  to  desist  from, 
warlike  preparations  which  threaten  to  be  ruinous.  The 
situation  would  be  wholly  changed  by  a  defeat,  which 
military  judges  think  more  than  probable  in  the  event  of 
a  war.  Though  the  Government  can  dispose  of  an  army 
numbering  perhaps  60,000  men,  it  has  no  adequate  com- 
missariat or  means  of  transport ;  and  it  has  not  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  The  warnings,  emphatically  repeated 
again  and  again  by  the  French  Ambassador,  may  perhaps 
not  be  literally  fulfilled.  The  Greeks  will,  in  the  con- 
tingency of  the  march  of  the  enemy  on  Athens,  probably 
receive  direct  or  indirect  assistance  ;  but  the  Great  Powers 
will  not  think  it  necessary  again  to  urge  upon  Turkey  the 
surrender  of  Epirus  or  even  of  Thessaly.  The  kingdom 
will  be  for  a  long  time  discredited  by  the  demonstration 
of  its  weakness.  It  is  true  that  speculations  of  the  kind 
are  conjectural  and  uncertain  ;  but  prudent  statesmen 
would  not  incur  so  imminent  a  risk  of  a  great  catastrophe  ; 
on  the  whole  it  is  probable,  but  not  certain,  that  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  will  submit  to  a  compromise  under 
colour  of  arbitration. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  TOLERATION. 

f  pHE  Times  would  have  assumed  a  more  statesmanlike 
X  position  if  it  had  condescended  to  handle  the  plea 
for  toleration  presented  to  tho  Archbishop  of  Cantbiuiurt 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  and  other  representative  men 
of  the  moderate  High  Church  party  with  a  somewhat 
moro  accurate  perception  of  the  question  upon  which  it 
claims  to  arbitrate.  Rhetorical  assertions  which  would 
havo  passed  current  a  few  years  since  must  now  submit  to 
the  test  of  facts  ;  for  society  is  full  of  students  whoappreciate 
that  tho  grievance  under  which  a  large  section  of  tho  most 
activo  Churchmen  believe  themselves  to  bo  suffering  is 
twofold.  Their  most  weighty  contention  is  that  tho  exist- 
ing Courts  of  Church  judicature  have  within  tho  last  fifty 
years  been  created  or  remodelled  by  tho  civil  power  with 
so  conspicuons  a  contempt  for  tho  opinion  of  tho  Church 
as  a  spiritual  body  as  to  bo  sadly  lacking  in  those 
moral  claims  with  which  no  tribunal  can  safely  dispouso. 
But  they  aro  also  in  tho  belief  that  these  Courts,  so  un- 
fortunately constituted,  havo  given  interpretations  of  tho 
ritnal  law  of  tho  Church  very  hard  indeed  to  reconcile 
with  history,  or  indeed  with  simple  grammar.  It  is  legi- 
timate in  tho  writer  who  discusses  the  question  to  begin 
with  either  of  these  branches  of  tho  grievance.  It  is  Dot, 
however,  fair  dealing  with  tho  difficulty  to  single  out  ono 
head  and  pass  tho  other  over.  It  is  even  more  blame- 
worthy to  present  a  controversy  which  lies  within  tho 
limits  of  tho  actual  Church  ol  England— tho  Church  of 
tho  Acts  of  Submission  and  of  Uniformity — as  an  attempt 
to  alter  the  character  of  that  Church  by  the  infusion  'of 
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alien  elements.  The  Dean  and  his  friends  choose  to  begin 
with  ritual,  and  goon  to  tho  Courts.  They  might  with 
equal  force  have  rcvorscd  the  order  of  topics,  But  the 
Time*  meets  their  comprehensive  plea  by  labouring  away 
at  ritual  and  totally  overlooking  tho  wider  allegation. 
Wo  can  only  meet  such  a  controversialist  upon  his  own 
limited  area;  but  wo  may  observe  how  far  his  grasp  of 
his  chosen  topic  leads  to  tho  presumption  that  he  is  capable 
by  knowledge  and  reflection  of  adequately  handling  tho 
entire  question. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  Times  tho  whole  trouble  is  about 
more  or  less  ceremonial,  and  it  makes  the  gracious  con- 
cession of  an  infinite  number  of  pretty  things,  so  long  as 
these  things  mean  nothing  at  all.  Hut  let  the  ceremony 
be  intonded  to  teach  some  lesson,  let  the  woolsack  be 
understood  as  implying  tho  consideration  due  to  the  old 
staple  of  English  industry,  let  the  maco  proclaim  the  coer- 
cive power  of  tho  law,  let  tho  blunt  sword  speak  of  mercy 
and  the  sharp  one  of  justice,  let  the  taps  which  Black  Rod 
gives  at  tho  door  imply  the  right  of  the  Commons  to 
occupy  their  own  House  and  tho  right  of  tho  Crown  to 
s^nd  its  messenger  into  that  House — then,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  doctrine  of  ceremonial  propounded  by  the 
Times,  all  these  time-honoured  objects  and  customs  must 
hereafter  be  refused  that  indulgence  which  might  have 
been  accorded  to  them,  if  "  only  due  to  a  growing  sense  of 
"  decency  and  order."  The  misguided  clergy  are,  at  all 
events,  "  penectly  frank."  They  confess  that  the  points 
of  ceremonial  over  which  the  main  controversy  ranges 
are  those  which  signify  "a  definito  Eucharistic  doctrine," 
while  "  it  is  idle  to  ask  for  toleration  of  the  ritual  which 
11  represents  it  unless  a  like  toleration  is  asked  for  the 
"  doctrine  itself,"  that  doctrine  being  "  deeply  repugnant 
"  to  the  vast  majority  of  English  Churchmen." 

All  this  is  simply  throwing  stones  when  sound  discre- 
tion, not  to  talk  of  respect  for  the  other  side,  would  have 
counselled  the  less  flashy,  but  wiser,  course  of  striving  to 
convince  by  argument.  Unproven  and  gratuitous  accusa- 
tions of  fostering  Popery  thrown  out  against  such  men  as 
Deans  Church  and  Lake,  Lord  Alwyne  Compton,  and  Dr. 
LiDDON  are  tall  talk,  but  it  is  rash  talk  when  it  is  used  to  bios 
a  controversy  which,  if  reduced  within  the  limits  of  pure 
reason  and  substantial  fact,  is  of  very  narrow  dimensions. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  a  direction  now  to  be 
found  in  the  Prayer-book,  and  which,  among  other  things, 
seems  to  prescribe  a  vesture  for  the  celebrant  of  the  Holy 
Communion  differing  from  that  which  he  is  ordered  to 
wear  at  other  services,  is  to  be  taken  as  really  doing  so,  or 
w  hether  a  document — more  ancient  than  the  direction  in  its 
present  shape,  but  nowhere  referred  to  in  that  Prayer-book 
which  might  have  embodied  it — is  to  be  read  into  the 
Rubric,  so  as  in  that  particular  to  modify  the  direction 
which  is  otherwise  recognized  as  holding  good.  Polemists 
to  whom  merely  legal  distinctions  are  abhorrent  can 
only  complicate  the  discussion  by  inquiring  in  addition, 
whether  it  is  morally  and  historically  conceivable  that  a 
Church  which  holds  the  sacraments  to  have  been  ordained 
by  Christ  himself  and  generally  necessary  to  salvation  can 
or  cannot  desire  to  invest  the  ministration  of  one  of  those 
sacraments  with  a  pomp  superior  to  that  which  accom- 
panies the  performance  of  other  acts  of  worship  which, 
however  meritorious  they  may  be,  are  not  sacraments. 

The  legal  controversy  involves  history,  and  the  polemic 
one  brings  in  dogma.  Either  contention  may  be  estab- 
lished independently  of  the  other,  while  it  would  be  a 
r<  suit  much  to  be  deplored  if  the  debates  were  to  land 
us-  in  the  conclusion  that  a  vesture  could  be  established 
as  lawful  within  the  Church  of  England  as  sig- 
nificative of  doctrines  which  ought  not,  by  plain  infer- 
ence to  be  drawn  from  its  formularies,  to  have  a  place 
in  it ;  or  else  that  the  doctrinal  defence  was  complete  for 
ornaments  tho  employment  of  which  was  barred  by  the  law. 
The  former  state  of  things  would  be  anomalous  and  tho 
latter  tyrannical.  Either  the  Times  does  not  know,  or 
else,  knowing  it,  declines  to  remind  the  world,  that  the 
latter  alternative  is  absolutely  the  present  condition  of  the 
Church  of  England  under  successive  ruliugs  of  the 
Judicial  Committee.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there  have 
been  three  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee  having 
reterence  to  the  ceremonial  or  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist.  The  Purchas  and  the  Ridsdale  judgments 
cut  down  the  ceremonial  in  the  direction  most  pleasing 
to  Low  Churchmen.  The  Bennett  judgment  gave  license 
to  doctrine  in  the  direction  most  pleasing  to  High  Church- 
men, and  so  the  result  is,  borrowing  the  expressions  of  the 


Times,  to  establish  a  "  representation  of  Eucharistic  doc- 
"  trine  "  at  the  Holy  Table  more  contracted  than  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  same  doctrine  which  it  is  pormitted  by 
tho  same  authority  to  put  forward  from  the  pulpit.  So 
although,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  Times,  it  is  "  idle  to  ask 
"  for  toleration  of  the  school  which  represents  "  "  a  defi- 
"  nito  Eucharist  doctrine,"  "  unless  a  like  toleration  is 
"  asked  for  the  doctrino  itself,"  it  is  reasonable,  and  it  is  in 
fact  the  law,  by  successive  rulings  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, to  recognize  that  toleration  for  the  doctrine  itself 
which  is  refused  to  the  ritual  which  represents  the  doctrine. 
Arguments  which  ignore  or  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  con- 
dition of  matters  are  obviously  inconsistent  with  facts,  and 
are  of  the  slightest  possible  value  when  taken  in  comparison 
with  tho  well-instructed  and  carefully  reasoned  plea  of  the 
memorialists.  Their  request  is  only  for  the  toleration  and 
not  for  the  enforcement  of  what  they  believe  to  be  abstract- 
edly lawful,  and  we  much  mistake  them  if  they  are  anxious 
to  obtain  that  toleration  unless  guarded  by  every  restric- 
tion needful  to  secure  the  peace  of  mind  of  Churchmen 
who  hold  opinions  differing  from  their  own. 

Judging  by  the  wise  and  tolerant  speech  which  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  made  to  the  clergy  of  Thanet — 
which  indeed  gave  the  hint  for  this  Memorial,  and 
which  has  been  followed  up  by  a  letter  of  his  in  the  same 
tone  to  Canon  Wilkinson — we  anticipate  at  all  events 
a  serious  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the  Episcopate  to 
ease  the  existing  strain.  At  the  same  time  the  Arch- 
bishop on  one  side  and  the  memorialists  on  the  other 
must  be  well  alive  to  the  risks  of  throwing  the  Church 
question  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Bat 
much  may  be  done  without  direct  recourse  to  Parliament, 
and  not  the  least  profitable  result  would  be  to  create  the 
impression  among  sections  of  Churchmen  in  whom 
the  hope  has  been  damped  that  in  the  rulers  of  the 
Church  they  possess  guides  who  appreciate  and  who 
sympathize  with  their  difficulties.  Men  will  bear  much  if 
they  believe  that  those  in  authority  would  help  them,  if 
they  could,  in  their  troubles,  while  they  would  be  made 
desperate  by  the  suspicion  that  they  were  being  deprived 
of  the  sympathy  of  their  natural  protectors.  When 
the  time  comes  for  practical  arrangements  we  are  sure 
that  the  "common  sense,"  and  "  healthy  distrust  of  needless 
"  innovation,"  to  which  the  Times  appeals,  will  not  be 
wanting  either  among  clergy  or  laity.  Still,  we  must  point 
out  that  it  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  "  mere  cere- 
"  monial  change  in  the  conduct  of  worship  "  which  is  now 
recommended  to  us  in  that  paper  was  very  stoutly  resisted, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  healthy  distrust  of  need- 
less innovation,  by  self-confident  organs  of  public  opinion. 


LORD  LYTTON  ON  AFGHANISTAN. 

LORD  LYTTON'S  speech  took  many  of  his  hearers 
and  readers  by  surprise.    It  was  supposed  that  he 
was  going  to  make  a  personal  explanation  to  defend  him- 
self where  he  had  been  unjustly  attacked  or  to  give  some 
information  which  he  alone  could  command.    There  was 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  his  speech.    He  confined  himself 
exclusively  to  a  statement  of  his  reasons  why,  in  his 
opinion,  the  intention  of  the  Government,  announced  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  not  to  retain  Caudahar  permanently 
was  an  unwise  one.    The  occasion  taken  by  Lord  Litton 
for  opening  this  important  and  interesting  question  was 
in  some  way3  unlucky.    The  papers  on  Afghanistan,  which 
the  Government  is  going  to  publish,  have  not  yet  been 
laid  before  Parliament,  nor  have  the  exact  intentions  of 
the  Government  been  revealed.    It  may  be  meant  by 
what  has  been  announced  that  the  English  troops  will  be 
brought  back  in  the  spring,  leaving  chaos  behind  them ; 
or  it  may  be  meant  that  the  troops  will  be  kept  at  Can- 
dahar  until  a  native  ruler,  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
strong  enough  to  hold  his  own,  is  found  to  take  over 
Candahar,  in  which  case  the  occupation,  if  not  perma- 
nent, may  be  protracted  for  an  indefinite  time.  When 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  are  known,  they  will 
have  to  be  freely  canvassed  and  closely  criticized.  Lord 
Lytton  to  some  extent  apologized  for  the  criticism  he 
was  instituting.     It  was,  he  truly  said,  most  desir- 
able that  Indian  questions  should,  so  far  as  possible, 
not  be  made   party  questions,  and   he  was  alive  to 
the  evil  of   an  ex- Viceroy  coming  back    from  India 
and  immediately  raising  in  Parliament  matters  of  con- 
troversy between  him  and  his  successor.     But  it  is 
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mite  impossible  that  all  Indian  questions  should  be 
seated  as  beyond  the  range  of  party,  and  an  ex- Viceroy 
nust  in  some  cases  explain  -why  he  thinks  his  policy 
•ight  and  that  of  his  successor  wrong.  When  there  is  a 
•eally  important  issue  of  general  Indian  policy  at  stake, 
md  tho  leaders  of  one  party  have  a  strong  opinion  one 
(vay,  and  the  leaders  of  the  other  party  have  an 
jqually  strong  opinion  the  other  way,  there  is  no 
node  of  getting  adequate  discussion  except  by  a 
strenuous  party  debate.  When,  again,  a  decision 
lias  to  be  come  to  quickly,  and  an  ex- Viceroy  must 
jontribute  his  share  to  the  discussion  while  there  is 
time,  he  cannot  avoid  putting  himself  forward  as  the 
opponent  of  his  successor  if  he  disagrees  with  him.  When 
Lhe  proper  time  comes,  when  the  promised  papers  have 
been  published,  and  when  the  exact  meaning  of  the  lan- 
guage used  in  the  Queen's  Speech  has  been  ascertained, 
%  question  will  have  been  raised  of  very  great  importance 
to  England  and  India,  on  which  light  can  only  be  thrown 
by  the  expression  of  the  varying  opinions  of  party  leaders, 
and  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  person  who  has  just 
quitted  the  Government  of  India  will  be  valuable  and 
welcome. 

Even,  however,  after  reading  Lord  Lytton's  speech,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover  when  it  became  a  part  of  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government  to  retain  Candahar  perma- 
nently. It  may  be  observed  that  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in 
jriticizing  the  Queen's  Speech,  carefully  guarded  himself 
igainst  saying  that  Candahar  ought  to  be  retained  perma- 
nently. What  he  deprecated  was,  in  his  epigrammatic  lan- 
guage, "  scuttling  out  of  Afghanistan."  It  was  not  a  with- 
drawal, but  a  hasty  and  pusillanimous  withdrawal,  to 
which  he  objected.  What,  however,  seems  really  to  have 
happened  was  this.  Candahar  and  Cabul  were  both  held 
by  our  troops  at  the  beginning  of  last  year,  and  at  that 
i;ime  there  was  no  intention  of  annexing  either,  or  of 
annexing  any  part  of  Afghanistan.  Lord  Lytton,  if  he 
was  correctly  reported,  said  this  distinctly  at  the  time. 
But  it  was  determined  to  treat  Cabul  and  Candahar  dif- 
ferently. Cabul,  after  proper  punishment  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  murderers  of  Cavagnaei,  was  tp  be  handed 
3ver  to  the  most  promising  candidate  for  the  post  of 
A.meer  that  could  be  found,  while  Candahar  was  to  be  made 
independent  of  the  ruler  of  Cabul,  and  placed  under  a 
aominee  of  England  protected  by  the  presence  of  the 
English  troops,  not  holding  the  town,  but  stationed  in  can- 
tonments in  the  neighbourhood.  This  arrangement  was 
carried  out.  A  Wali  was  duly  appointed,  with  British 
:roops  to  guard  him.  A  rival  chief  marched  against 
aim  and  us,  the  Wall's  troops  deserted,  and  after  much 
trouble  we  defeated  the  invader.  The  Wali  was  utterly 
nek  of  bis  disagreeable  duties  and  went  off,  leaving 
our  troops  in  Candahar  without  any  government  being 
ijstablished  there.  What  Lord  Lytton  says  is,  that  we 
may  repeat  tho  experiment  if  we  please,  and  get  another 
Wali  to  try  his  chance,  or  we  may  set  up  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Queen  ;  but  the  essential  thing  is  that 
jur  troops  should  not  go  away.  It  is,  ho  urges,  an  ad- 
vantage  to  England,  and  a  very  great  advantage,  that  we 
mould  have  troops  posted  at  Candahar,  and  that  we  now 
jan  stay  there,  and  this  is  the  main  advantage  we  have 
jot  out  of  the  war.  If  a  British  envoy  could  have  beon 
maintained  in  security  at  Cabul,  that  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  advantage.  But  a  painful  experience  has  shown 
is  that  this  cannot  bo  done.  As  we  cannot  have  this 
idvantage,  then  let  us  keep  tho  other  advantage  we  have 
gained. 

The  real  question  to  bo  decided  is  whether  the  alloged 
idvautage  of  retaining  Candahar  is  an  advantage  or  not. 
It,  is  no  use  saying  that  wo  must  have  something  to  show 
for  all  tho  blood  and  treasure  wo  have  spent ;  for,  un- 
less this  something  is  in  itself  worth  having,  there  is 
really  nothing  to  show.  Still  less  can  be  said  for.  tho 
notion  of  quitting  Candahar  to  show  our  penitonco 
for  tho  wholo  Afghan  war.  The  question  is  moro 
serious  whether  wo  aro  bound  by  explicit  pledges  and 
solemn  declarations  not  to  annex,  under  the  form  of  a 
military  retention  or  otherwise,  any  part  of  Afghanistan. 
No  doubt,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  tho  murder  of  Sir 
Louis  Cavaonabi,  the  Indian  Government  stated  that  it 
Jid  not  wish  for  any  portion  of  Afghan  territory  except 
ibr  tho  purposes  of  a  rectified  frontier.  But  it  may  bo 
•(  plied  that  tho  Government  afterwards  tried  tho  experi- 
ment of  setting  up  a  Wali  at  Candahar,  and  that  it  is  only 
jccausc  this  experiment  failed  that  wo  are  driven  to  annex.  , 


On  the  question  whether  we  are  bound  by  a  pledge  not  to 
annex  depends  the  further  question,  What  would  be 
the  effect  on  the  natives  of  India  if  wo  abandoned 
Caudahar  ?  Lord  Lytton  says  we  should  lose  by  causing 
an  impression  of  weakness  and  vacillation.  Lord 
Northbrook  replies  that  we  should  gain  by  causing  the 
impression  that  we  are  invariably  honest.  These  ques- 
tions, however,  are  only  the  fringe  of  the  real  question, 
which  is  whether  the  retention  of  Candahar  is  or  is  not  a 
great  advantage  to  us.  The  chief  merit  of  Lord  Lytton's 
speech  consisted  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  explained 
what  he  meant  by  the  retention  of  Candahar,  and  why 
he  thought  it  very  advantageous,  as  Candahar,  if  retained, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  an  outpost  against 
Russia.  It  is  not  to  be  a  second  Metz  offering  an  im- 
pregnable obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a  probable  and 
dangerous  enemy;  for  Lord  Lytton  totally  disbelieves  in 
the  possibility  of  a  direct  Russian  attack.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded rather  as  one  of  those  forts  by  which  Wales  was 
kept  quiet  when  it  wa3  conquered.  Either  we  are  to 
control  the  policy  of  the  Afghan  or  we  are  not.  If 
we  do  not,  Russia  will  control  it.  If  we  wish  to  con- 
trol, it,  we  have  only  one  means  of  controlling  it,  and 
that  is  by  a  fort  too  strong  for  any  Afghans  to 
take  and  commanding  the  only  great  commercial  route 
which  the  Afghans  possess.  This  was  the  gist  of  Lord 
Lytton's  speech.  What  he  will  have  to  prove  when  the 
discussion  is  resumed  in  its  proper  course,  and  what  he 
firmly  believes  he  can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
reasonable  Englishmen,  is  that  we  must,  if  India  is  to  be 
guarded  against  panics,  control  Afghan  policy  ;  that  there 
is  no  other  means  of  controlling  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  none 
nearly  as  effectual  as  the  retention  of  Candahar  ;  and  that 
the  retention  of  Candahar  will  permanently  serve  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


SANITARY  PROTECTION. 

IF  Heaven  helps  those  that  help  themselves,  there  may 
be  a  good  time  in  store  for  the  householders  of  London. 
They  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  invited  to  form  themselves 
into  a  "  Sanitary  Protection  Association."  The  pleasing 
but  delusive  belief  that  legislation  would  give  them  the 
modest  security  they  desire  against  sanitary  mischiefs  has 
gradually  disappeared  ;  and  urban  man  may  now  be  divided 
into  those  who  have  ceased  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
sanitary  safety  and  those  who,  though  they  still  believe 
in  it,  have  ceased  to  hope  that  safety  will  be  obtained. 
The  first  of  these  classes  are  accustomed  to  justify  their 
scepticism  by  a  frequent  reference  to  milk.  Do  what 
we  can,  they  say,  we  are  only  able  to  answer  for  our 
own  houses.  When  our  drains  have  been  trapped  and 
ventilated,  and  every  outlet  from  the  house  has  been  dis- 
connected from  every  inlet  into  the  sewers ;  when  the 
water  which  the  Companies  profess  to  supply  us  ready  fil- 
tered has  been  filtered  again,  and  even  has  been  boiled,  before 
a  drop  is  allowed  to  pass  our  parched  lips;  when  every  old 
or  unacclimatized  person  in  our  dwelling  has  been  given 
a  violent  cold  by  the  thorough  ventilation  we  have  intro- 
duced into  every  room,  we  are  still  liable  to  have  every 
.precaution  deleated  by  the  baleful  agency  of  this  fair- 
seeming  poison.  Even  wealth  which  can  do  so  much  will 
not  enable  a  man  to  keep  a  cow  in  an  ordinary  London 
house.  Indeed,  if,  in  reckless  disregard  of  his  butler's 
comfort,  ho  turned  the  pantry  into  a  cow-house,  he  would 
only  be  varying  tho  risk.  The  cow  is  itself  a  sufferer  by 
the  results  of  civilization,  and  languishes  and  becomes 
diseased  for  want  of  fresh  air  and  a  country  life.  Nor 
would  precautions  as  to  tho  milk  we  provide  for  our  own 
use  really  meet  the  case.  Milk  is  precisely  the  thing 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  avoid  taking  when  it  is  pro- 
vided lor  us  by  other  people.  A  man  who  refused  live  o'clock 
tea  or  took  cure  to  have  u  lemon  always  ubouL  him  would  bo 
a  monster.  Littler  die  with  natural  human  sympathies  still 
wolling  up  within  us  than  live  as  tho  incarnation  of 
absorption  in  a  worthless  self.  Sheer  inability  to  answer 
these  arguments  has  made  us  huuitiHry  agnostics.  We 
cunnot  know  what  mischief  may  not  lurk  in  the  milk- 
can,  and  wo  do  not  care  to  know  what  can  bo  proved 
to  lurk  elsewhere.  All  these  things  you  warn  us  against 
may  bo  true;  but  we  do  not  see  that  any  good  cone 
of  troubling  ourselves  about  thorn.  Sanitary  mischief-* 
arc  univer.-.ally  diffused,  and  no  precaution  that  can  be 
taken  will  make    moro  than  an  infinitesimal  difference 
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in  their  nambor.  The  second  clsiss  aro  not  at  all  disposed 
to  make  light  of  the  dangers  to  bo  incurred  from 
faulty  sanitary  arrangements,  but  tliey  are  equally 
hopeless  of  getting  the  fault  remedied.  They  would 
thiuk  no  sacrilice  too  great  provided  that  it  brought 
security  with  it.  These  men  would  gladly  forego  after- 
noon tea  to  the  end  of  their  lives,  or  even  submit  to 
drink  it  in  degrading  alliance  with  boiled  milk,  if  they 
could  only  hope  that  the  sacrifico  would  be  accepted. 
Until  experience  has  taught  them  that  nothing  comes  of 
it,  they  arc  never  so  happy  as  when  tlioir  drains  are  laid 
ojjon,  and  when  the  presence  of  the  plumber  excites  in 
them  a  fleeting  hope  that  ho  is  going  to  put  traps  that 
will  hold  water,  pipes  that  will  carry  off  sewage,  and 
ventilators  that  will  carry  oil'  noxious  gases  into  space. 
Unfortunately,  the  time  has  gone  by  when  a  man  could  per- 
suado  himself  that  any  one  of  these  things  happened.  His 
leaden  idol  has  been  broken  ;  ho  has  ceased  to  put  faith  in 
bis  plumber.  He  no  longer  cares  to  havo  his  drains 
pulled  to  pieces,  for  he  knows  that  nothing  ever  comes 
of  it.  When  there  is  a  stoppage  in  the  drain3,  save  when 
in  the  basement,  he  hears  with  indifference  that  the  men 
havo  come  to  put  it  right,  for  he  secretly  suspects  that 
there  is  no  communication  with  the  main  sewer.  In  this 
helpless  and  hopeless  condition  he  goes  through  life.  Tho 
nowost  sanitary  inventions  cannot  win  a  smile  from  him. 
Mr.  Paij^ell  might  obstruct  tho  progress  of  a  Sanitary 
Reform  Bill  without  provoking  him  to  a  single  harsh  word. 

Tho  Sanitary  Protection  Association  comes  forward  to 
help  this  latter  type  of  man  directly  and  tho  former  type 
indirectly.  To  the  man  who  believes  in  sanitary  pre- 
cautions, if  he  only  knew  how  to  make  them  effectual,  it 
offers  the  means  of  knowing  exactly  where  the  drainage 
of  his  house  is  faulty,  what  is  needed  to  put  it  right,  and 
how  much  the  process  of  putting  it  right  will  cost.  Wo  aro 
often  deterred  from  taking  measures  to  satisfy  ourselves 
upon  the  first  of  these  points  by  the  uncertainty  what 
such  an  investigation  will  cost.  The  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Protection  Association  will  no  longer  be  in  any 
doubt  upon  this  head.  For  a  payment  of  two  guineas  the 
fir.it  year  and  one  guinea  every  succeeding  year,  they  will 
have  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  their  houses  thoroughly 
examined,  and  be  furnished  with  a  diagram  of  the  pipes, 
aud  with  specific  recommendations,  where  needful,  as  to 
the  improvements.  The  Society  will  not  itself  undertake 
alterations,  but  its  engineers  will  state  what  they  ought 
to  cost,  and  will  report  upon  them  when  they  are  finished. 
The  drains  once  put  in  order  will  be  inspected  every  year, 
in  order  to  see  that  nothing  has  gone  wrong  in  the 
interval.  Nor  is  it  only  at  home  that  the  members 
will  enjoy  this  protection.  For  a  moderate  fee  they 
will  be  able  to  have  other  people's  houses  examined. 
We  do  not  observe  that  anything  is  said  about  the  consent 
of  the  owner  being  first  had,  but  we  presume  that  this 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  thus  be  armed  with  a  weapon  of  terrible  force 
in  dealing  with  people  who  wish  to  let  their  houses 
furnished  for  the  season.  If  they  refuse  to  allow  the 
Society's  engineer  to  examine  their  drains,  the  refusal  will 
at  once  be  set  down  to  a  guilty  conscience.  If  they 
consent,  and  the  engineer  suggests  that,  in  order  to  make 
the  house  habitable,  iooZ.  must  be  spout  in  sanitary  im- 
provements, the  outlay  will  make  a  considerable  bole  in 
the  sum  the  owner  expects  to  make  by  the  transaction. 
When  these  arrangements  have  been  in  force  some  little 
time,  even  the  sanitary  unbeliever  may  come  to  be  con- 
verted. He  will  see  that,  on  an  average,  tho  members  of 
the  Association  do  suffer  less  than  other  people  from  the 
ills  that  modern  refinement  is  heir  to,  and  ho  may  thus  be 
•convinced  that,  even  if  his  friends'  milk  supply  cannot  be 
made  unimpeachable,  it  is  still  prudent  to  make  his  own 
honse  as  secure  against  disease  as  possible. 

At  the  meeting  in  which  the  new  Association  was  intro- 
duced to  tho  notice  of  Londoners  a  statement  was  made 
which  suggests  that  there  is  still  something  to  be  done  in 
tbc  way  of  sanitary  legislation.  It  way  said,  we  presume 
iiuk  without  some  foundation,  that  out  of  tho  60,000  or 
70.000  houses  annually  built  in  London,  50,000  are  nnfit 
t<>r  human  habitation.  If  this  assertion  is  anywhere  near 
thu  truth,  it  reflects  very  great  discredit  on  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  and  on  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
auininiftratiou  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts.  To 
attempt  to  make  the  wholo  mass  of  existing  houses  tit  for 
human  habitation  would  be  a  very  tremendous  undertak- 
ing ;  but  to  ensure  that  no  additions  shall  be  made 


to   the    list   of  houses   not  fit  for  human  habitation 

need  present  no  very  serious  difficulty.  Sanitary  science 
is  perfectly  able  to  say  what  is  tho  minimum  provision  for 
health  without  which  a  house  ought  not  to  bo  inhabited; 
and,  by  a  singlo  clause  in  a  building  Act,  it  might  be 
enacted  that  no  new  house  should  be  either  occupied  by 
the  owner,  or  let  or  sold  to  others  for  occupation,  until  it 
had  been  examined  on  behalf  of  the  local  authority  and 
certified  to  possess  these  essential  requisites.  This  sugges- 
tion has  boon  again  and  again  made  in  our  columns  and  else- 
whero  without  anything  coming  of  it.  Yet,  in  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision,  the  aggregate  of  unhealthy  houses  is 
constantly  becoming  greater,  and  all  for  want  of  a  precau- 
tion that  would  interfere  with  no  vested  interest,  and  con- 
sequently cause  no  expeuse,  either  by  way  of  compensation 
or  litigation.  It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  so  simple 
a  remedy  for  an  admitted  evil  should  so  long  remain 
unapplied. 


AGESTS  PROVOCATEURS. 

THE  Home  Secretary  was  placed  in  a  position  of  no  small 
difficulty  by  a  question  which  was  put  to  him  on 
Tuesday  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  the 
case  of  Title  v,  the  chemist  who  was  convicted  last  month  of 
a  criminal  offence  in  very  peculiar  circumstances.  Titlet, 
it  may  be  remembered,  had  been  induced  by  an  elaborate 
and  very  artfully  concocted  plot  on  the  part  of  the  police 
to  supply  certain  noxious  drugs.  The  plot  required  the 
participation  of  an  inspector  of  police,  a  sergeant,  and  a 
woman  who  is  the  wife  of  a  police  pensioner,  and  who 
"  does  jobs  "  for  the  police  generally.  Between  them 
these  persons  trumped  up  a  story  of  a  yonng  woman,  and 
an  agitated  lover,  and  an  obliging  friend,  and  a  mother  in 
terror  for  her  daughter's  reputation,  which  parts  were,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  young  woman,  played  by  the 
actors  just  mentioned.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
were  also  shown  to  Titlet  to  tempt  him  to  comply  with  the 
demand  made,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  he  con- 
sented. The  singularity  of  the  case  was  twofold.  In  the 
first  place,  though  the  fact  of  legal  criminality — that  is  to 
say,  the  actual  supply  of  the  drugs — was,  assuming  the  truth 
of  the  police  evidence,  indisputable,  it  was  equally  indis- 
putable that  the  person  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  injury 
by  them  was  non-existent,  and  their  criminal  use  conse- 
quently impossible.  In  the  second  place,  there  was  the 
very  questionable  nature  of  the  means  by  which  this  legal 
criminality  had  been  brought  about.  This  struck  the 
Grand  Jury  so  strongly,  that  they  returned  a  true  bill  for 
conspiracy  against  the  police,  and  though  this  proceeding 
was  ineffectual,  owing  to  a  technical  flaw,  more  or  less 
disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  the  police  was  expressed  by 
the  judge,  by  the  jury  who  tried  and  convicted  Titlet,  and 
by  public  opinion  outside  the  Court.  Accordingly  the  other 
night  Sir  William  Harcourt  was  asked  whether  he  would 
direct  the  prosecution  of  the  police,  and  this  question  natu- 
rally invited  and  produced  a  statement  not  merely  as  to  the 
past,  but  as  to  the  future,  policy  of  tho  Home  Office  in  re- 
lation to  the  practice  of  fishing  for  crime. 

That  the  legality  of  the  means  employed  to  entrap 
Titlet  is  not  to  be  regularly  tried  is  perhaps  disappoint- 
ing. But  Sir  William  Harcourt  ia  hardly  to  be  blamed, 
inasmuch  as  the  existence  of  a  complete  precedent  in 
which  the  police  not  merely  acted  as  they  have  acted  now, 
but  were  commended  for  so  acting  by  the  judges,  suffi- 
ciently exonerates  the  actors  in  this  curious,  and  we  fear 
we  must  say  rather  discreditable,  affair.  The  Home 
Secretart,  however,  promises  that  a  somewhat  strict 
watch  shall  be  kept  in  future  on  the  dramatic  propensities 
of  detectives.  The  game  of  temptation  is  not  to  be  played 
without  the  direct  authorization  of  the  Home  Office,  and 
not  as  at  present  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Director 
of  Criminal  Investigation.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  of 
course,  that  tho  Home  Office  will  not  vouchsafe  its 
consent  without  very  strong  reasons,  and  will  take  great 
care  to  guard  against  abuse.  Perhaps,  as  we  have  said, 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  this,  though  it  is  impossible 
wholly  to  overcome  the  repugnance  which  most  English- 
men feel,  and  rightly  feel,  towards  such  methods  of 
detecting  crime.  This  repugnance  does  not  arise  merely 
from  the  somewhat  irrational  conception  of  criminal  in-' 
vestigation  as  a  kind  of  sport  in  which  due  "law,"  in  the' 
one  sense  as  in  the  other,  is  to  be  given  to  the  accused. 
It  arises,  on  the  one  hand,  from  a  sentiment  of  natural 
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equity,  which  considers  the  tempter  as  the  chief  cause  of 
tho  crime,  and  reflects  that,  but  for  the  tempter,  the  crime 
would  very  likely  never  have  been  committed  at  all  ; 
and,  in  tho  second  place,  from  a  feeling  of  tho  extreme 
danger  of  such  a  method  of  detection.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point,  a  good  deal  that  is  not  very  rele- 
vant has  been  said  in  regard  to  other  instances  in  which 
artifice  is  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of 
guilty  practices.  In  most  such  cases  it  is  tolerably 
certain  on  the  faco  of  it  that,  unless  the  criminal  is  a 
criminal,  he  will  hardly  be  tempted  to  commit  the  crime. 
A  publican  who  is  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  drink  at  pro- 
hibited times  is  not  very  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
penalty  he  incurs  in  an  isolated  case.  An  honest  man  has 
not  the  machinery  or  the  practised  skill  necessary  for 
forging  bank-notes  or  manufacturing  base  coin.  If  a  pur- 
chaser goes  to  a  shop,  and  demands  forbidden  books  or 
prints,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  shopkeeper  cannot  sell 
them  if  he  has  not  got  them,  and  that  he  is  not  likely  to 
have  them,  except  for  the  purpose  of  illegally  selling  them. 
But  every  chemist,  and  almost  every  chemist's  assistant,  is 
in  case  to  be  tempted  by  such  an  artful  tale  as  the  police 
told  to  Titlet.  The  drugs  are  at  his  disposal,  and  on  his 
premises  for  lawful  pui-poses.  He  is  then  induced,  partly 
by  the  sight  of  money,  partly  by  ingeniously  devised  and 
more  ingeniously  corroborated  appeals  to  the  feelings,  to 
believe  that  he  is  helping  some  one  out  of  a  difficulty. 
Cupidity,  good  nature,  ready  opportunity,  combine  to 
draw  him  into  error,  and,  though  it  is  easy  to  say  that  an 
honest  man  ought  in  such  a  case  to  kick  the  tempters  out 
of  his  shop,  and  either  do  his  best  to  think  no  more  about 
the  matter  or  mention  it  to  the  police,  yet  opportunity, 
greed,  and  good-nature  combined  will  always  have  a  strong 
chance  of  drawing  men  in  the  way  in  which  they  are 
tempted  to  go. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  to  be  said  in  the 
matter  than  this.  Not  merely  is  it  extremely  likely  that 
such  methods  of  detecting  crime  may  make  criminals  out 
of  men  who  would  otherwise  be  honest,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  may  make  apparent  criminals  out  of  men  who  are 
actually  innocent.  In  the  political  matters  to  which 
the  nse  of  agents  provocateurs  has  for  the  most  part 
been  confined,  tho. object  is  generally  rather  to  obtain 
a  clno  to  suspected  agencies  and  plans,  otherwise  undis- 
coverable,  than  to  fix  guilt  on  any  particular  person. 
In  such  cases  as  this  before  us  the  crime  is  discovered 
(invented  would  be  perhaps  a  better  word)  and  brought 
home  by  the  same  persons.  The  tempters  are  the  wit- 
nesses, and  they  are  witnesses  who  have  a  strong  interest 
in  proving  their  case.  In  this  particular  matter  of 
Titlev,  for  instance,  there  was  not  a  witness  against  the 
man  who  was  not  also  engaged  more  or  less  deeply  in  the 
plot  for  provoking  him  to  crime.  The  whole  thing 
might  therefore  have  been,  though  we  have  not  tho 
slightest  intention  of  hinting  that  it  was,  as  much  a  fabri- 
cation as  the  story  about  the  young  woman.  Such  a 
method  of  going  to  work  is  a  tremendous  weapon  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  police,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  a  few  persons 
to  rain  a  possibly  innocent  man  without  there  being  the 
least  chance  of  his  escaping.  It  is  so  very  much  easier, 
too,  to  discover  crimo  in  this  manner  than  by  the 
humdrum  process  of  waiting  till  it  has  been  actually 
committed,  and  then  tracing  it  out,  that  the  police  might 
almost  be  tempted  to  employ  it  for  their  own  honour 
and  glory.  The  suspicions  amounting  almost  to  cer- 
tainty which  are  supposed  to  justily  tho  method  aro 
very  easily  formed,  and  corroboration  is  sure  not  to  bo 
lacking  to  them.  Indeed  some  members  of  the  police  force, 
unless  they  are  very  much  maligned,  labour  under  a  deep- 
seated  idea  that  all  "  civilians"  are  nob  only  criminals  Lit, 
potentia — which  is  no  doubt  in  a  manner  true — hut  most 
probably  actual  criminals,  respecting  whom  it  is  tho  duty 
of  an  active  officer  to  keep  his  suspicions  constantly 
aroused  and  to  receive  every  informal  ion  that  he  can 
possibly  get  hold  of.  The  employment  of  agentt  pro- 
vocateurt  suits  this  temper  to  a  nicely,  and  is  a  propor- 
tionately dangerous  weapon  to  entrust  to  persons  ho 
disposed.  Still  it  wonld  be  too  much,  no  doubt,  to  assert 
that  tho  process  mnst  in  no  conceivable  ciicuniHtances  bo 
employed.  Sir  William  HxkCOOBT'a  promise,  as  wo  under- 
stand it,  is  that  the  Homo  Secretary  hhall  comport 
himself  towards  any  proposal  for  tho  employment  of 
tho  police  in  such  matters  very  much  as  he  at  present 
comports  himself  towards  applications  lor  tho  remission 
Of  the  extreme  penalty  of  tho  law.    That  is  to  say,  ho 


|  will  take  tho  matter  under  his  personal  attention,  and  hi:3 
decision  will  bo  a  matter  of  personal  responsibility.  It  is 
doubtful  which  will  be  the  more  disagreeable  function ; 
but  tho  confidence  which  at  present  is  reposed  in  the 
Home  Secretary  in  the  decision  of  the  gravest  of  all 
questions — that  of  the  life  and  death  of  his  fellow- 
creatures — can  hardly  be  refused  him  in  a  matter  which, 
though  even  more  repugnant  to  ordinary  feelings,  is  per- 
haps one  of  less  grave  import  It  is  very  improbable  that 
the  sanction  of  the  Home  Office  will  very  often  be  given 
to  these  plaus  of  espionage  and  masquerading,  of  "  baiting 
"  the  swim,"  like  Thames  barbel-fishers,  and  then  angling 
for  the  prey  like  the  same  variety  of  sportsman.  It  may  bo 
questioned  whether  such  sanction  would  ever  be  justifiable, 
except  in  cases  where  the  public  safety  is  involved  on  a  largo 
scale,  or  else  in  those  where  strong,  but  insufficient,  proofs 
of  repeated  breaches  of  a  particular  law  by  a  particular 
person  are  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities.  In  the 
first  of  these  cases  the  importance  of  the  end  justifies 
almost  any  means.  In  the  other,  the  great  danger  of  the 
method,  the  danger  of  inducing  a  previously  innocent 
person  to  commit  crime,  or  of  falsely  condemning  one  who 
is  still  innocent,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  police 
are  said  in  the  present  case  to  have  had  grounds  for  sus- 
pecting Title"?  ;  but  no  definite  proof  has  been  produced, 
and  even  in  such  a  case  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  well 
that  a  man  should  be  condemned  wholly  and  solely  on 
the  evidence  of  his  tempters. 


THE  FRENCH  MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS. 

THE  municipal  elections  in  France  give  no  indication 
of  any  change  in  the  temper  of  the  French  people. 
The  Conservative  Opposition  has  a  long  and  difficult 
undertaking  before  it.  Its  more  sanguine  members 
probably  hoped  that  the  recent  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the 
Government  would  have  weakened  the  hold  of  the  Re- 
public upon  the  country,  and  if  the  country  had  cared 
about  the  questions  with  which  the  Government  has  been 
dealing  this  expectation  might  well  have  been  justified. 
Hut  the-  result  makes  it  ciear  that  the  country  is  exceed- 
ingly indifferent  to  what  has  been  done  and  to  what  is 
t  doing.  The  religious  orders  may  be  rich  in  virtues,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  specially  endeared  themselves 
I  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  closing  of  the  Jesuit 
[  schools  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  the  parents  who  wish  to  send  their  sons  to  be  taught 
there  ;  but  the  wrongs  of  a  few  well-to-do  men  excite 
'  no  commiseration  in  the  minds  of  the  majority.  Tho 
peasantry-  do  not  appear  to  be  at  all  disturbed  at  tho 
prospect,  of  their  children  growing  up  without  reli- 
gious instruction  ;  'hey  arc  probably  conscious  that 
they  have  never  turned  such  religious  instruction  as 
they  had  in  their  own  childhood  to  much  account.  All 
these  things  put  together  do  not  constitute  a  reason  for 
returning  a  Conservative  candidate,  who  has  no  pros- 
pect to.  offer  them  except  that,  if  a  sufficient  number 
Of  men  like-minded  with  himself  can  get  into  powor, 
the  existing  Government  will  be  overturned.  On  tho 
whole,  it  is  plain  that  tho  country  likes  tho  existing 
Government.  Indeed,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  from  a 
rudely  material  point  of  view,  it  has  every  reason  to  like 
it.  The  prosperity  of  France  may  not  be  in  tho  least  duo 
to  the  policy  of  its  rulers ;  but  it  cannot  he  denied  that, 
under  its  present  rulers,  that  prosperity  has  been  very 
great.  The  collocation  may  he  purely  accidental ;  but  as 
long  as  it  continues  it  will  have  its  weight  with  tho  olcc- 
I  tors.  Indeed,  it  may  be  contended  with  some  reason  that 
it  is  not  purely  accidental.  Since  the  rctiiement  of  Mar- 
shal MaoMahon  there  has  been  an  air  of  stability  about 
the  Government  to  which  I'Yanoo  had  for  some  years  been 
a  stranger.  There  has  been  no  really  sciious  opposition  to 
the  Republic  in  any  quartcr.and  theabsenco  of  this  element 
has  given  men  of  business  an  unwonted  confidence  in  tho 
future.  Had  the  communal  elect  ions  taken  adiffeient  turn, 
this  confidence  would  have  been  rudely  shaken.  The  doubts 
that  would  have  been  excited  us  to  the  permanence  of  the 

present  order  of  things  wonld  not  have  stopped  short  ut 

the  men  who  are  actually  administering  public  affairs. 
The  Republican  Government  could  not  have  been  over- 
thrown without  the  Republic,  itself  being  thtoatoncd  ;  and, 
so  long  as  this  remains  true,  it  is  not  likely  to  ho  OVQI 
thrown  unites  >t  dwa  something  very  much  moro  unwi  0 
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than  it  lias  yet  done.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  tho  confusion 
that  would  reign  in  Franco  if  the  Conservative  coalition 
that  has  been  contesting  so  many  scats  in  tlio  Paris  Muni- 
cipal  Council  conld  command  a  majority  in  tho  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  moment  of  the  coalition's  success  would 
also  be  tho  moment  of  its  disruption.  Those-  who  compose 
it  would  find  that  the  agreement  between  them  had  been 
simply  destructive.  They  had  all  wanted  to  npsct  tho 
Government,  but  no  two  sections  of  them  would  bo  of  the 
same  mind  as  to  what  was  to  bo  done  after  the  Government 
had  been  upset.  Tho  uncertainty  which  was  so  conspi- 
cuous in  the  months  that  followed  the  16th  of  May  would 
return  in  increased  force,  and  while  that  uncertainty  lasts 
Franco  would  be  paralysed  abroad  and  uneasy  at  home. 
This  is  not  a  prospect  that  has  any  charms  for  men  of 
business,  and  in  Franco,  more  than  in  any  other  country, 
the  great  majority  of  tho  population  arc  men  of  business. 

If  thereforo  French  Conservatism  is  to  effect  anything  in 
politics,  it  must  subject  itself  to  a  long  courso  of  very  dis- 
tasteful discipline.  To  begin  with,  it  must  convince  the 
nation  that  it  is  not  intriguing  against  existing  institutions. 
There  may  be  some  things  in  the  recent  administration  of 
the  Republic  which  a  large  number  of  Frenchmen  think  im- 
prudent and  unnecessary.  But  so  long  as  the  alternative 
is  the  overthrow  of  the  Republic,  the  cost  of  getting  them 
remedied  will  be  moro  than  the  nation  is  prepared  to  pay. 
As  yet  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Conservatives  to  convince  the  nation  that  the  Re- 
public would  be  safe  in  their  hands.  Indeed,  we  may  go 
further,  and  say  that  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  that 
the  Republic  would  not  be  safe  in  thoir  hands.  Now 
that  the  democratic  section  of  the  Bonapartists  has  repudi- 
ated "  compromising  alliances,"  all  the  regularly  enrolled 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  are  more  or  less 
Royalists.  The  least  pronounced  type  among  them  is 
probably  that  represented  by  M.  Herye,  who  was  elected 
last  Sunday  for  one  of  the  arrondisscments  of  Paris.  He 
is  described  as  a  man  who  prefers  constitutional  monarchy; 
but,  while  this  is  unattainable,  will  put  up  with  a  consti- 
tutional Republic.  If  all  the  members  of  the  coalition 
were  of  M.  Herve's  way  of  thinking,  they  might  have  the 
sense  to  postpone  their  abstract  preferences  to  tho 
practical  needs  of  tho  country.  But  M.  HCrve  stands 
out  from  the  rest  as  exceptionally  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  Republic ;  and,  if  he  and  his  allies  were  now 
forming  a  Government,  ho  would  almost  certainly  be  unable 
to  restrain  their  monarchical  enthusiasm  within  any  rational 
bounds.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the  abstention  from 
monarchical  speeches  on  the  eve  of  a  critical  election  will 
make  no  impression  on  the  nation.  The  feeling  through- 
out the  country  will  be  that  under  the  plea  of  Conserva- 
tism these  men  are  really  preaching  a  restoration,  and  that 
by  the  side  of  such  a  possibility  the  Republic,  even  if  it 
be  a  little  more  advanced  than  it  might  be,  is  the  Govern- 
ment to  support.  At  present  there  are  no  signs  of  that 
abnegation  of  personal  preference  which  must  be  the  first 
step  towards  success  on  the  part  of  the  French  Conserva- 
tives. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  preliminary  step  has  been 
taken,  and  that  Republican  institutions  have  been  honestly 
accepted  as  those  under  which  it  best  suits  Frenchmen 
to  live,  the  Conservatives  will  still  have  a  great  deal  of  work 
before  them.  The  feature  in  government  that  is  likely 
to  make  most  impression  upon  Frenchmen  is  administrative 
success ;  and  if  the  Conservatives  are  to  replace  the 
existing  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  it  must  bo 
in  virtue  of  their  supposed  possession  of-  greater  adminis- 
trative powers.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  Opposition  to  show 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  demonstration  has  to  take  the  form 
of  criticism  on  Ministerial  blunders.  Still,  if  criticism 
lacks  the  opportunities  which  a  government  can  com- 
mand, it  is  also  saved  from  the  discredit  of  making  mis- 
takes. Its  promises  are  not  liable  to  be  falsified  by  re- 
sults ;  it  cannot  be  compelled  to  put  its  suggestions  to 
the  decisive  test  of  experiment.  Year  after  year  it  may 
go  on  finding  out  weak  places  in  its  adversary's  budgets, 
and  pointing  out,  with  the  wisdom  that  conies  so  abun- 
dantly after  the  fact,  the  reasons  why  they  have  failed  to 
do  the  good  that  was  expected  of  them.  The  line,  in  fact, 
that  is  marked  out  for  the  French  Conservative  members  by 
the  hard  necessities  of  their  political  position  is  very 
much  that  which  was  pursued  with  so  much  success  by 
Sir  Roueut  Peel  between  the  year  1S35  and  the  year 
1841.  Unfortunately  it  is  one  for  which  tho  French  are 
eminently  unsuited.    Their  political  zeal,  like  their  mili- 


tary courage,  is  most  conspicuous  when  they  are  pushing 
home  a  successful  attack.  For  tho  wearisome  task  of 
making  preparations  for  a  successful  attack  years  hence 
they  have  little  aptitude.  Yet,  in  default  of  this  faculty, 
there  seems  but  little  possibility  of  success  in  reserve  for 
them.  Unexpected  dangers  may  await  tho  Bepnblic,  but 
for  tho  present  it  can  afford  to  despise  the  hostility  of  its 
avowed  foes.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  in  the  muni- 
cipal elections  in  Paris,  the  Conservatives  have  shown 
moro  wisdom  and  more  zeal  than  could  have  been  looked 
for.  They  contested  a  large  proportion  of  tho  arrondisse- 
ments,  though  in  many  of  them  their  candidates  had  not 
a  chance  of  carrying  tho  seat.  They  brought  50,000  voters 
to  the  poll,  whereas  in  1878  the  Conservative  voters  were 
under  10,000.  These  are  real  advances,  made  under  cir- 
cumstances of  very  great  discouragement,  and  they  have 
met  their  reward  in  a  gain  of  several  seats.  This  is 
the  kind  of  strategy  that  tho  French  Conservatives  ought 
to  adopt  at  all  elections.  They  should  keep  themselves 
before  the  mind  of  the  public,  not  as  a  knot  of  dynastic 
intriguers,  but  as  a  political  party  working  within  the 
limits  of  tho  Republican  Constitution  for  the  attainment 
of  certain  practical  ends.  In  tho  present  condition  of 
France  this  can  only  be  done  by  bringing  forward  a  much 
greater  number  of  candidates  than  can  possibly  be  re- 
turned. The  object  is  to  make  people  realize  that  they  are 
a  possible  force  in  politics ;  that  they  have  given  up  the 
alternatives  of  abstention  and  conspiracy  between  which 
they  used  to  oscillate,  and  that  they  are  making  a  serious 
effort  to  influence,  and  eventually  to  guide,  the  policy  of 
the  Republic.  To  bring  about  this,  every  seat  ought  to  be 
contested  and  every  voter  brought  to  the  poll.  A  really 
zealous  party  is  almost  certain  to  gain  to  itself  a  certain 
number  of  recruits  ;  and  even  small  additions  to  a  minority, 
if  they  are  constant  and  general,  create  by  degrees  an  im- 
pression that  the  party  which  registers  them  is  gradually 
gaining  ground,  and  will  some  day  have  to  be  seriously 
reckoned  with.  The  defeat  of  the  Communists  in  the  Paris 
elections  may  perhaps  help  the  Conservatives  to  realize 
more  clearly  what  is  before  them.  The  anarchy  to  which 
they  have  looked  forwai'd  as  their  destined  opportunity  is 
still  very  far  off. 


SMALL-POX  HOSPITALS. 

DR.  BREWER  has  brought  a  very  serious  charge 
against  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead.  They  are  re- 
sponsible, he  hints,  for  most  of  the  suffering  that  will 
be  caused  by  the  new  epidemic  of  small-pox.  Tho  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  of  which  Dr.  Br«\ver  is  Chair- 
man, burn  to  do  what  they  can  to  mitigate  this  terrible 
scourge.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  imagine  a  public 
body  in  a  more  intensely  sensitive  condition  than  they 
are  at  this  moment.  "  No  men,"  says  Dr.  Bkeweb,  "  know 
"  better  what  is  the  liability  of  the  200,000  unvaccinated 
"  persons  among  a  mass  of  well-nigh  four  millions."  The 
Board  has  risen  superior  even  to  the  benumbing  infinence 
of  familiarity  and  habit.  "The  sufferings  to  which  we 
"  minister,"  they  say,  "  cpaicken,  not  deaden,  our  sym- 
"  pathies."  But  for  the  present  they  have  no  power  to 
give  effect  to  their  sympathies.  The  timely  isolation  of 
infected  persons  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
checking  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  tho  timely  isolation 
of  infected  persons  cannot  now  be  carried  oat  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  it  has  already  been  effected. 
The  managers  "  are  unable  to  enter  the  market  for  new 
"  sites,  or  to  appropriate  any  additional  building."  In 
this  respect  they  are  paralysed,  and  they  have  authorized 
Dr.  Brewer  to  explain  to  the  public  why  they  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  suffering  and  mortality  which  they  antici- 
pate, but  cannot  provide  for.  We  question  if  any  of  oar 
readers  who  have  not  seen  Dr.  Brewer's  letter  will  gaess 
what  it  is  that  has  reduced  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  to  this  helplesB  condition.  It  is  the  people  of 
Hampstead.  In  that  favoured  district  the  managers  have 
built  a  small-pox  hospital,  from  the  use  of  which  they  are 
now  debarred  by  injunction.  The  legality  of  this  injunction 
will  shortly  be  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords,  but  until  it 
is  decided  the  managers  can  do  nothing.  The  Hampstead 
hospital  is  an  integral  part  of  a  vast  design  for  protect- 
ing the  whole  of  London  against  small-pox,  and  a  design 
from  which  an  integral  part  has  been  removed  is  not  one 
that  can  profitably  be  put  into  execution.    The  pertinence 
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pf  Dr.  Brewer's  argument  is  not,  it  must  bo  confessed, 
l?ery  obvious.  The  fact  that  an  injunction  not  to  avail 
|  themselves  of  the  Hampstead  site  has  been  obtained  against 
|  the  managers  is  an  excellent  reason  for  not  again  opening 
phe  Hampstead  hospital.  What  is  not  quite  so  plain  is 
why  it  prevents  them  from  opening  similar  hospitals  in 
iDther  districts.  Even  if  everything  that  the  managers 
contend  for  is  conceded  to  them,  they  are  still  a  long  way 
from  the  point  they  seek  to  establish.  Though  the  Hamp- 
stead hospital  wa3  an  integral  part  of  their  scheme  for 
protecting  London  against  small-pox,  it  was  not  the  whole 
of  the  scheme.  All  the  small-pox  patients  in  London  were 
not  to  be  sent  to  Hampstead  for  treatment,  but  only  those 
who  live  in  the  north  or  north-west.  At  present  the  epi- 
jdemic  is  worst  in  the  south-east  of  London,  and  is  seem- 
ingly on  the  increase  in  the  south-west.  Why  as  regards 
these  districts,  far  enough  away  from  Hampstead  in  all 
conscience,  should  the  managers  be  paralysed  by  the 
prohibition  to  send  patients  to  Hampstead  ?  What  pre- 
vents them  from  going  into  the  market  for  sites  in  other 
parts  of  London?  If  it  did  not  seem  indecent  to  sug- 
Igest  such  an  explanation  in  reference  to  so  august  a  body 
as  the  Metropolitan  Asylnms  Board,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  say  that  the  exaggerated  importance  assigned  in  Dr. 
Brewer's  letter  to  the  Hampstead  case  was  due  to  temper. 
The  managers  have  been  opposed,  and  np  to  this  time 
successfully  opposed,  and  they  are  not  unwilling  that  the 
people  of  London  should  see  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  cannot  be  resisted  without  mischief 
coming  of  it. 

Dr.  Brewer's  letter  has  not  been  left  unanswered.  In 
the  Times  of  Tuesday,  Mr.  Pearson  Hill  sets  out  a  long 
list  of  facts,  some  of  which  he  alleges  to  have  been  proved 
at  the  trial,  while  others  have  been  established  since. 
Whether  Mr.  Hill's  deductions  from  the  evidence  given 
at  the  trial  are  legitimate  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide. 
(The  appeal  against  the  injunction  is  still  to  be  heard,  and 
[the  judgment  then  given  may  declare  that  what  have 
been  supposed  to  be  facts  are  really  fictions.  It  is 
permissible,  however,  to  point  out  that,  so  far  as  the 
case  has  yet  gone,  the  contentions  of  the  Hampstead 
ratepayers  have  been  justified,  and  that  these  contentions 
are  of  a  kind  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  are 
bound  to  take  into  consideration  quite  apart  from  any 
decision  that  may  ultimately  be  given  as  to  their  legal 
rights.  Mr.  Hill  maintains  that  when  the  hospital  was 
first  opened  for  small-pox  patients  Hampstead  was  abso- 
lutely free  from  small-pox,  though,  as  was  shown  by  the 
circumstance  of  a  special  hospital  being  required  for  its 
treatment,  the  disease  was  severely  felt  in  other  parts  of 
London.  This  immunity  did  not  long  survive  the  opening 
of  the  hospital.  In  less  than  a  month  small-pox  broke  out 
in  Hampstead — the  death-rate  in  the  houses  adjoining  the 
hospital  grounds  being  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  parish.  Six  years  later  the  hospital  was 
again  opened,  Hampstead,  as  before,  being  absolutely 
free  from  small-pox  at  the  time.  In  less  than  three  weeks 
small-pox  once  more  broke  out,  and  tho  proportion 
of  cases  in  tho  houses  nearest  to  tho  hospital  was 
again  very  much  larger  than  in  the  rest  of  tho  parish. 
Now  that  the  hospital  is  closed,  Hampstead  is,  as  before, 
free  from  small-pox,  though  it  has  again  appeared  in 
London.  Mr.  Hill  is  not  satisfied  with  pleading  the 
actual  experience  of  Hampstead.  He  says  that  at  the 
trial  similar  facts  could  have  been  proved  as  regards  the 
Homerton  and  Stockwcll  hospitals,  had  not  tho  counsel 
for  the  Asylums  Board  resisted  the  production  of  this 
evidence  on  technical  grounds;  and  that  the  re-opening  of 
the  Homorton  hospital  has  boon  followed  by  a  fresh  and 
serious  outbreak  of  small-pox  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. ^  Portlier,  ho  contends  that  tho  wholo  system  of 
largo  hospitals  is  condemned  by  results.  There  have  boon 
many  more  deaths  from  small-pox  in  Loudon  in  tho 
twelve  years  since  tho  Asylums  Board  was  constituted 
than  there  were  in  tho  previous  twelve  years  ;  so  that  tho 
"  timely  isolation  of  tho  infected,"  on  which  tho  managers 
principally  rely,  has  proved  no  real  protection.  Tho 
system  of  large  hospitals  is  not  even  an  advantage  to  tho 
patients  themselves.  Tho  death-rate  in  tho  hospitals  is 
moro  than  twice  as  great  us  it  is  among  patient*  of  tho 
same  class,  when  nursed  even  in  their  own  miserable 
homes,  and  more  than  six  times  as  great  us  it  is  among 
patients  treated  in  urnull  infirmaries. 

Tho  issno  raised  by  this  part  of  Mr.  Hill's  letter  is 
qaito  distinct  from  that  raised  at  tho  trial.    The  House 


of  Lords  will  simply  have  to  determine  whether  the 
Asylums  Board  have  a  statutory  right  to  place  a  small-pox 
hospital  at  Hampstead,  and  whether,  even  if  they  have 
this  right,  they  ai*e  not  bound  to  make  compensation  to 
the  persons  injured  by  such  a  hospital  being  opened  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Supposing  that  the 
House  of  Lords  decides  that  such  a  statutory  right  exists, 
and  that  the  Asylums  Board  cannot  be  made  to  pay 
compensation  for  injuries  inflicted  in  the  exercise  of  that 
right,  it  will  be  a  very  serious  question  whether  this 
statutory  right  ought  not  to  be  further  restricted.  If 
it  has  been  proved  —  and  in  the  face  of  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Hill  we  do  not  see  how  this  can 
be  denied — -that  the  opening  of  a  sraall-pox  hospital 
does  introduce  the  disease  in  a  very  virulent  form 
into  neighbourhoods  previously  free  from  it,  two  things 
seem  to  follow.  The  first  is  that  these  large  hospitals 
should  not  be  opened  except  in  more  isolated  districts 
than  Hampstead.  The  second  is  that,  unless  a  very 
strong  case  can  be  made  out  for  their  necessity,  they 
should  not  be  opened  at  all.  No  district  can  complain  if 
it  has  to  bear  its  own  shave  of  disease  ;  but  to  make  a 
few  selected  districts  bear  the  burden  of  all  the  disease  of 
London  can  only  be  defensible  when  the  least  populated 
neighbourhoods  have  been  carefully  picked  out  for  the  pur- 
pose. Of  course  Mr.  Hill's  statements  may  be  contested, 
and  his  comparison  between  the  death-rate  among  small-pox 
patients  treated  in  large  hospitals  and  the  death-rate 
among  patients  treated  in  small  infirmaries  may  be  shown 
to  be  inaccurate  and  misleading.  But  the  current  of 
medical  opinion  has  not  of  late  been  altogether  favourable 
to  large  hospitals,  and  it  is  plain  that,  if  small-pox 
can  be  even  as  well  treated  in  small  hospitals,  there 
are  special  reasons  why  that  course  should  be  pre- 
ferred. If  the  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board  are  unable 
to  open  any  more  large  hospitals  while  the  issue  of  the 
Hampstead  case  remains  undecided,  they  could  not  have  a 
better  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment  of  small  hos- 
pitals. The  abridgment  of  the  distance  which  the  patients 
have  to  be  conveyed  must  diminish  the  danger  of  their 
communicating  the  disease  on  the  journey,  and  increase 
the  chances  of  recovery,  while  the  collection  of  a  large 
number  of  cases  may  in  some  unexplained  way  make  the 
disease  more  fatal  to  the  sufferers  and  more  infectious  to 
others.  The  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board  may  not  be 
disposed  to  accept  any  evidence  against  the  large  hospital 
system  which  is  not  founded  on  direct  experiment,  but 
they  will  be  wanting  in  their  duty  to  tho  public  if  they  do 
not  try  the  experiment  for  themselves. 


cuijates  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

OUR  modern  writers  of  fiction,  if  not  our  personal  experience, 
have  brought  us  all  acquainted  with  the  curate  of  the  present 
day  in  his  social  aspect.  His  prospects,  his  ambitions,  the  classes 
and  circles  which  all'ord  tho  arena  for  his  social  successes — we  do  not 
now  touch  on  the  graver  bearings  of  his  oflice — have  all  been  the 
theme  of  living  painters  of  manners.  The  curate  bus  a  place  of  his 
own  very  distinctly  marked,  for  example,  in  the  novels  of  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  not  to  mention  innumerable  others  •  and  in 
all  these  points  we  notico  a  difference  between  tho  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  and  that  of  tho  nineteenth  century.  Wo  gather 
indeed  from  all  records  that  the  Borate  of  former  days  had  an 
important  and  prominent  part  to  play,  but  wo  hear  comparatively 
little  about  him.  The  parsons  that  figure  in  tho  novels  and  tho 
essays  of  what  olio  may  call  tho  classical  social  history  of  tho  past 
century  are  incumbents,  holders  of  tho  benefices  they  serve,  or 
possibly  London  curates  who  havo  deserted  their  country  livings 
for  a  position  more  suited  to  their  aspirations  or  to  the  display  of 
their  gilts.  Whether  this  shows  the  ollice  to  havo  been  hold  less 
in  permanency  than  is  Ihu  case  now  is  beside  our  present  purpose  ; 
what  we  observe  is  that  curates,  as  such,  are  not  conspicuous  in 
pictures  of  eighteenth-century  social  life  as  given  to  tho  world  in 
those  days.  There  are,  however,  memorials  of  tho-o  limes  brought 
together  by  industrious  collectors,  which,  while  throwing  light  on 
the  stato  of  di  iciplino  in  tho  Church,  let  us  see  a  good  (leal  of 
tho  labours  and  remuneration  of  curates.  A  hundred,  and,  slill 
more,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  yearn  ago  people  were  very  artless  in 
their  private  correspondence  on  the  temporalities  of  tho  Church, 
and  did  not  disguise  tln-ir  solicitude  how  to  get  their  share  of 
them,  how  I"  licep  what  they  hail  got  while  seeliiug  to  get  more, 
how  to  get  I  lie  pay  and  let  others  do  the  work. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  ho  too  severe  on  the  Iceeii  interest,  shown 
in  tho  e  din  i  in  the  Church's  temporalities.  A  bailie  hud  to  be 
fought  on  this  ground  lis  much  for  the  wiku  "I'  I  ho  humbler  laity 
hi  of  tli'<  clergy.  Self  may  have  had  too  largo  a  share  in  tho 
contests  for  clerical  rights  ;  but  without  a  personal  concern  in  tho 
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question  such  struggles  are  rarely  ventured  upon,  and  then  they 
are  apt  to  become  severe  tests  of  temper  and  discretion.  But 

the  Church  of  our  day  profits  by  the  disputes  which  then  set 
parsons  and  farmer!  by  the  cars,  not  by  any  means  generally 
lo  the  blame  of  the  parsons.  Records  of  the  time  are  full  of 
notices  of  these  contests,  showing  incidentally  a  ground  for  non- 
residence.  Wo  read  of  a  Leicestershire  rector  (1761)  "who, 
having  done  much  for  himself  and  his  successors  by  setting  aside 
a  pretended  modus  and  raising  the  valuo  of  the  living,  by  no 
means  beyond  what  was  just  and  equitable,  could  hardly  ever 
appear  without  receiving  those  insults  which  the  clergy  too  often 
experience  on  similar  occasions."  In  this  case  the  rector 
(Thomas  Hall),  having  carried  his  point,  put  a  curate  in  charge,  and 
himself  procured  the  common  object  of  clerical  desire,  "  a  licence 
to  reside  in  Town,"  and  took  the  curacy  of  Bloomshury,  London 
curacies  and  lectureships  were  a  very  acceptable  refuge,  both  on 
social  grounds  and  also  as  high  roads  to  promotion  in  some  form  or 
othor. 

The  rector  of  Kettering,  described  as  "the  learned  and  con- 
scientious divine,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,"  who  carao  to  the 
living  in  the  year  1715,  carried  on  a  thirty  years'  contest  with 
the  patrons  of  that  benefice,  maintaining  a  temper  which  wins  the 
admiration  of  the  reader.  These  patrons,  by  virtue  of  certain  lease 
transactions  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  claimed  to  exercise  the  right  to 
all  rectorial  tithes;  and,  regardless  of  the  depreciation  in  the  valuo 
of  money,  tied  down  the  rector's  salary  to  the  original  sum  of  40/. 
per  annum.  While  appealing  at  once  to  law  and  to  conscience,  the 
rector  proposed  the  most  modest  compromises — if  only  they  would 
raise  the  income  to  a  sum  equivalent  to  the  first  endowment  granted ; 
if  only  they  would  give  200/.  to  enable  him  to  publish  certain 
religious  works  he  had  in  hand ;  but  the)'  stuck  to  the  letter  of 
precedent  and  their  claim.  At  length  he  put  his  "  Complaint " 
into  Chancery,  where  his  rights  were  recognized,  and  the  value  of 
Kettering  now  stands  in  the  Clergy  List  at  1,000/.  per  annum. 
This  affair  throws  some  light  on  the  progressive  income  of  curates. 
In  Elizabeth's  day  a  curate's  salary  was  10/. ;  now,  the  Rector 
argues,  "  I  cannot  get  the  duty  done  [in  case  of  leaving  the  living 
in  charge]  under  40/."  Thus  he  writes  in  1720,  when  probably  the 
sum  was  in  excess  of  the  customary  standard.  In  lines  written 
later  in  the  century  the  poet  seems  to  show  this:  — 
And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year. 
We  find  20I.  and  25/.  often  stated  as  the  amount  of  a  curate's 
salary.  Thus  Magdalen  College  (1744)  annexes  a  curacy  of 
20I.  to  Coningsholine,  near  Louth ;  and  the  curacy  of  Klles- 
field,  near  Oxford,  is  25/.  per  annum  "at  most."  A  writer 
from  Wales  (1758),  pleading  for  a  more  learned  clergy,  and 
the  necessity  of  a  less  costly  education  than  that  given  by  our 
Universities,  argues  that  "  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  learned  and  polite  education  will  hardly  take  upon 
them  the  fatigue  of  serving  three  or  four  churches  for  the  trifling 
consideration  of  25/.  a  year." 

This  touches  upon  another  distinguishing  feature  of  curate  life 
in  the  last  century.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  non-residence, 
unavoidable  in  many  cases  where  several  preferments  of  small 
value— of  50/.,  20/.,  and  even  10I. — were  held  by  one  man,  villages 
in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  frequently  served  by  a  per- 
ambulating ministry.  This  abuse  was  mainly  confined  to  the 
Northern  counties,  where  alone,  as  a  rule,  it  was  possible  to 
take  holy  orders  without  the  preliminary  of  a  University  educa- 
tion. Persons  not  long  passed  away  could  remember  these  plural- 
iats  of  curacies,  hurrying  from  parish  to  parish,  their  horse  waiting 
for  them  at  each  church  gate;  and  noted,  if  not  boasted  of  by 
their  congregations,  as  marvels  of  rapid  delivery.  Swift  put  into 
verse  the  complaint  of  hard  duty  of  one  of  these  overtasked  drudges 
of  the  sanctuary : — 

I  marched  three  miles  through  hottest  sand 

With  zeal  in  heart,  and  notes  in  hand  j 

I  rode  four  more  to  Great  St.  Mary, 

Using  four  legs  when  two  were  weary. 

To  three  fair  virgins  I  did  tie  men 

In  the  close  hands  of  pleasing  Hymen  ; 

I  dipp'd  two  babes  in  holy  water 

And  purified  their  mothers  atter. 

Within  an  hour  and  eke  a  half 

1  preached  three  congregations  deaf ; 

Where  thundering  out  with  lungs  long-winded, 

1  chopp'd  so  fast  that  few  there  minded. 

My  emblem,  the  laborious  sun. 

Saw  all  these  mighty  labours  done 

Before  one  race  of  his  was  run. 

AH  this  performed  by  Kobert  Ilewit ; 

What  mortal  else  could  e'er  go  through  it  ? 
Whether  sermons  thus  delivered  were  preached  in  pure  Saxon 
English,  or  in  a  language  less  in  accord  with  a  rustic  vocabulary, 
signified  probably  but  little  ;  but  when  by  accident  a  multipli- 
cation of  cures  was  held  by  a  scholar  open  to  the  difficulties  and 
evils  of  such  a  system,  we  learn  some  of  the  consequences  of  it.  A 
certain  Reverend  Christopher  Hunter,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College, 
writes  from  Lynn  (in  1770)  to  a  clerical  friend  whose  duty  lay  in 
London : — 

What  do  you  think  of  four  churches  for  one  man  ?  Too  much  in 
conscience,  I  think  I  hear  you  say  ;  this,  however,  is  exactly  the  case  with 
Die  »t  present.  I  was  rather  seduced  into  thu  fourth,  as  tlie  l!ev.  Mr. 
Greene  (whose  place  I  am  supplying)  mentioned  only  three  to  me,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  one  is  dropped  every  Sunday. 

He  receives  his  friend's  sympathy,  which  induces  him  to  follow  up 
his  report : — 

Lynn,  Dec.  23.  1770. — You  rightly  suppose  that  my  present  situation  is 

not  the  moat  agreeable  in  the  world,  and  yet  I  dare  say  you  have  no 


notion  of  the  circumstance  that  makes  it  most  unpleasant  to  me.  It  is  not 
the  labour  of  the  employment,  the  length  and  badness  of  the  roads,  not  the 
inclemency  of  the  seasons — these  I  regard  not ;  but  it  is  the  extreme  ignor- 
ance and  misery  of  my  parishioners.  When  I  s  ry  that  there  arc  not  in  my  four 
parishes  above  live  people  who  can  write,  I  believe  I  say  the  strictest  truth  ; 
neither  do  1  think  there  are  above  twice  the  number  who  can  read.  It  is 
a  more  difficult  matter  than  a  London  preacher  will  readily  conceive  to 
speak  to  an  illiterate  congregation  in  a  manner  they  can  understand.  Tbe 
commonest  and  best  authorized  word  in  composition,  if  it  seldom  is  intro 
duced  into  vulgar  conversation,  is  certainly  nut  made  out  by  tliem  ;  and  1 
such  words  must  continually  arise  in  a  discourse,  the  whole  will  of  cour» 
lose  much  of  its  force  ;  sometimes  it  will  lose  all.  Whilst  vou  are  perusing 
this,  von  are  comparing  1113"  poor  flock  with  some  old  women  in  your  parish 
but  your  comparison  is  very  deficient  ;  the  most  ignorant  old  woman  < 
your  acquaintance,  compared  with  the  majority  of  my  parishioners  is 
Doctor  iu  all  the  faculties. 

Dr.  Johnson  always  recognizes  the  difficulties  of  the  clergy  01 
these  points,  and  is  touching  in  his  apologies  for  the  unavoidable 
difference  between  the  Church's  theory  and  practi  :e  in  his  daj 
with  respect  to  curates.  He  is  as  strong  as  any  one  in  the  presen 
time  can  bo  on  the  necessity  of  a  plain  style  in  preaching  to  the 
poor,  and  also  on  the  need  of  a  resident  clergy  among  them.  Ha 
quotes  Dr.  Percy  as  saying  "  that  it  might  be  discerned  whether 
or  no  there  was  a  clergyman  resident  in  a  parish  by  the  civil  or 
savage  manners  of  the  people."  He  insists  that  sermons  were  nol 
plain  enough  ;  that  polished  periods  and  glittering  sentences  fle? 
over  the  heads  of  the  common  people  without  making  any  im- 
pression on  their  hearts;  and,  as  a  plea  for  the  Methodists, 
admits  that  something  might  be  necessary  to  excite  the  affection! 
of  the  common  people,  who  were  sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy, 
and  therelbre,  that  the  new  concomitants  of  Methodism  (he  spoke 
before  the  schism)  might  probably  produce  this  desirable  effect 
It  proves  that  it  was  not  a  common  endeavour  with  pastors  to 
write  sermons  down  to  the  intelligence  of  rustic  hearers  thai 
we  tind  him  quoting  to  a  young  curate  the  experience  of  a  learned 
friend,  who  wrote  a  weekly  sermon  for  a  humble  congregation, 
though  the  salary  was  but  15/.  a  year,  "which  never  was  paid"; 
adding  that  when  he  could  not  himself  reach  the  mind  of  a 
woman  sunk  in  ignorance,  he  employed  an  intermediate  agency 
to  talk  to  her  in  a  language  level  to  her  mind.  That  the  ideal 
sermon  of  this  period  was  recognized  as  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  poor,  and  was  written  without  regard  to  them,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  earl)  in  the  century  we  read  of  a  distinct  service, 
with  sermon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  of  servants,  and  appren- 
tices, being  arranged  for  them  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  there 
being  neither  room  for  their  bodies  in  the  later  morning  service  nor 
food  for  their  mind  in  the  sermon.  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  curate  told  off  for  this  service  was  denominated  "  underling  "  by 
any  chance  supercilious  visitor.  Yet  London  was  clearly  the  land 
of  promisa  for  curates,  as  for  others.  A  father  complacently 
writes  (1735)  of  his  son,  who  had  got  into  a  scrape  with  his 
college,  that  "  My  son  has  now  got  upwards  of  52/.  per  annum, 
but  he  labours  hard  for  it,  in  three  London  churches.  Morning 
Reader  all  Litany-days  and  occasional  Preacher  in  one  ;  afternoon 
Sunday  Reader  in  another,  and  administers  the  Communion  every 
Sunday  morning  between  6  and  7  o'clock  in  a  third.  He  has  a 
very  audible  voice,  and  behaves  himself  hitherto  with  great 
prudence."  In  higher  clerical  circles,  it  is  curious  to  read,  in  con- 
nexion with  later  associations  with  St.  Vedast's,  of  an  election 
(1727)  to  the  Tuesday  evening  Lectureship  of  St.  Lawrence  Jewry, 
a  post  evidently  of  some  distinction,  in  the  gift  of  certain  of  the 
parishioners.  The  assistant  lecturer,  who  clearly  had  a  claim, 
writes  to  a  friend  thiit  "  the  Great  Grasper" — by  whom,  a  note 
informs  us,  is  meant  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Marshall,  Rector  of  St. 
Vedast's — "  on  the  occasion  of  this  election  is  transforming  him- 
self into  a  Serpent,"  and  by  an  ingenious  ruse  turning  the  eyes  of 
the  electors  towards  himself. 

Of  course,  when  things  go  on  as  they  ought  to  do,  they  pass  with 
little  comment.  Hence  it  is  abuses,  possibly  abnormal  and  ex- 
ceptional abuses,  that  catch  the  notice  of  posterity.  They  invited 
contrivance  and  arrangement,  and  there  is  always  either  some  suf- 
ferer who  feels  a  grievance  or  else  some  busy  spirit  feels  it  for  him. 
Dr.  Johnson  knew  some  zealous  parish  priests,  and  had  such 
in  his  thoughts  when  he  spoke  of  regarding  a  clergyman  as 
the  father  of  a  larger  family  than  he  is  able  to  maintain, 
and  added,  "  I  would  rather  have  a  chaucery  suit  upon 
my  hands  than  a  cure  of  souls."  But,  making  every  allowance, 
the  records  of  the  century  do  show  a  sort  of  common  con- 
sent iu  getting  the  pay  of  an  office  without  its  work.  There 
is  not  the  least  concealment  in  such  transactions.  The  Rev. 
Zachary  Grey  was  a  distinguished  clergyman  with  a  large  literary 
correspondence,  and  we  find  that,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries 
of  his  as  to  tbe  price  of  military  chaplaincies,  his  informant  takes 
for  granted  that  Dr.  Grey's  notion  of  the  value  of  the  office  de- 
peuded  on  its  being  a  sort  of  sinecure.  The  price  of  a  chaplaincy  in 
the  Guards,  he  is  told,  is  worth  800?.,  bringing  in  113/.  per  annum, 
out  of  which  8/.  had  to  be  paid  for  the  work  being  done.  "  As  to 
attendance  in  the  Guards,  none  is  necessary."  "I  presume  also 
that  little  or  no  attendance  is  required  in  a  marching  regiment,  if 
a  man  be  well  with  his  colonel.  Soldiers  are  generally  very  reason- 
able upon  that  head."  It  is  further  explained  that  it  was  usual 
to  make  the  colonel  a  compliment  of  fifty  guineas  in  these  trans- 
actions. 

The  bishops  were  not  idle  on  the  question  of  non-residence  ;  at 
least  there  were  not  unfrequent  remonstrances  on  their  part, 
but  no  earnest  popular  response  was  made  to  them.  In 
1759  Sherlock,  Bishop  of  London,  raised  a  storm  by  giving  iu 
his  Charge  his  own  interpretation  of  the  statutes  conceruinj; 
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residence,  21-28  Henry  VIII.,  which  exempt  certain  persons 
from  residence;  the  Bishop  arguing  that  the  exemption  only 
extended  to  the  penalties,  and  did  not  release  them  from  the 
obligation  to  reside  without  also  a  dispensation  from  the  Ordinary. 
Upon  this  mention  of  the  Ordinary  a  fierce  cry  was  raised  from 
some  quarters  of  "  No  Poperv,"  as  threatening  a  return  to  the  days 
when  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  Church  of  England  were  in  a 
state  of  abject  slavery  and  bondage  to  the  Pope  of  Home. 

Though  we  began*  bv  saying  that  the  office  of  curate  is  more 
prominent  in  the°gossiping  records  and  clerical  correspondence  of 
the  century  than  the  holders  of  the  office  personally,  yet  there  are 
portraits  extant  of  men  who  as  curates  made  their  mark,  and,  by 
their  zeal  and  self-denial,  their  virtues  and  eccentricities,  left  a 
memory  of  themselves  in  remote  and  obscure  districts,  which 
memory  the  reader  would  willingly  believe  is  not  yet  lost  in  the 
scene  of  their  labours. 


THE  THIRD  IRISH  PARTY. 

• 

AMONG  all  the  speeches,  many  of  them  very  weary  ones,  which 
the  debate  on  the  Address  has  produced,  the  palm  of  that 
interest  which  arises  from  curiosity  must  perhaps  be  awarded  to 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Charles  Russell,  the  member  for  Dundalk,  and 
to  that  of  Mr.  Shaw.  In  eloquence,  in  bearing  on  the  question, 
and  in  many  other  things,  Mr.  Russell's  utterances  were  not  par- 
ticularly remarkable.  But  they  have  an  interest  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  merit.  It  may  seem  an  idle  attempt  to 
mark  off  Irish  parties  with  arithmetical  precision.  As  many 
parties  as  there  are  members  when  (according  to  the  old  joke)  each 
man  is  unanimous,  and  an  indefinitely  greater  number  when  some 
of  the  members  have  not  made  up  their  minds,  or  are  hunting  half- 
a-dozen  hares  at  once — this  might  seem  to  be  the  more  correct 
enumeration.  Seriously,  however,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  three  parties  in  the  present  Irish  contingent 
to  Parliament.  There  are  the  Home  Rulers  of  all  shades  and 
shapes ;  there  are  the  Constitutionalists,  who  are  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  Tories  almost  to  a  man ;  and  there  is  the  new 
Third  Party,  which  may  either  be  regarded  as  the  remnant  of  a 
former  state  of  things  or  as  the  product  of  a  new  one.  Formerly, 
Irish  members  were  divided  pretty  definitely  into  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  of  whom  the  former  were  on  the  whole  Con- 
servative, the  latter,  though  by  no  means  universally,  on  the 
whole  Liberal.  These  latter  were  a  troublesome  and  untrust- 
worthy portion  of  the  Liberal  forces,  but  they  formed  no  small 
part  of  them.  The  invention  of  the  Home  Rule  shibboleth  has 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things.  A  mere  Liberal  has  now  no 
chance  in  Irelaud,  and  the  result  of  this  has  been  that,  after  the 
Home  Rulers  and  the  Constitutionalist  Tories,  comes  a  small  band 
of  persons,  avowing  ardent  Liberalism,  not  professing  Home  Rule, 
but  holding  a  creed  not  as  yet  very  clearly  defined,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  differentiate  them  from  the  older  and  now  unpopular 
type  of  Irish  Whig.  As  yet  this  party  has  but  little  homogeneity, 
consisting  as  it  does  partly  of  Ulster  Radicals,  who  are  the  Irish 
counterpart  of  certain  English  members  for  borough  constituencies, 
And  partly  of  nondescripts.  The  recent  meeting,  however,  by 
which  the  Ulster  members  have  endeavoured  to  force  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's hand,  may  be  taken  as  an  early  effort,  not  destitute  of 
vigour,  of  the  third  Irish  party  to  give  itself  cohesion,  to  make 
alliances  offensive  and  defensive  with  sympathizers  in  England, 
and,  in  short,  to  establish  itself.  The  reported  abjuration  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  all  his  works  by  Mr.  Shaw,  if  it  be  confirmed,  may 
signal  an  important  addition  to  its  ranks,  while  the  deputation  of 
\Y  ednesday  still  further  enforced  the  policy  of  self-assertion. 

If  Mr.  Charles  Russell  is  not  as  yet  the  declared  leader  of  this  as 
yet  not  very  coherent  party,  and  if,  for  reasons  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  connexion  with  his  position  as  a  prosperous  advocate  at 
the  English  Bar,  he  took  no  part  in  the  deputation,  he  is  certainly 
that  member  of  it  who  has  most  reputation  in  England  for  ability. 
His  return  to  Parliament  was  greeted  at  the  time  by  loud  felicita- 
tions irom  theGovernmentorgansonthis  sidethe  Channel, and  every 
occasion  has  been  taken  since  to  magnify  his  doings.  Mr.  Russell, as 
everybody  knows,  has  written  a  series  of  letters,  taking  the  part  of 
the  Land  League,  pooh-poohing  the  idea  of  terrorism  being 
exerted,  and  echoing  to  the  full  the  popular  Irish  description  of 
the  peasant  as  a  downtrodden  and  persecuted  being.  His  tacts,  it 
kt  true,  have  been  denied,  and  his  arguments  completely  exposed, 
but  that  does  not  matter.  The  persons  whom  they  were  intended 
to  influence  will  probably  not  believe  the  denials,  and  may 
possibly  not  understand  the  exposure.  Accordingly,  it  was  witn 
11  certain  ainouut  of  prestige  that  Mr.  Russell  got  up  the  Other 
night  to  extend  tho  right  band  of  fellowship  to  the  Home 
Rulers;  to  reproach  the  Government,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  with  the  weakness  of  their  intentions ;  to  reiterate  his 
description  of  tho  reality  of  the  woes  of  the  Irish  tenant  and  the 
unreality  of  those  of  the  Irish  landlord ;  and  to  cement,  as  far  as 
in  him  lay,  the  hitherto  rather  loosely  banded  stones  of  the 
edilico  of  the  Irish  Third  Tarty.  His  porticular  utterances  do 
not  concern  us  here.  It  is  sullicient  to  say  that  throughout 
them  there  was  conspicuous  the  same  twofold  policy  which 
has  been  obvious  (with,  of  course,  individual  dillerenceii)  in  all 
tho  members  of  tho  party.  On  the  one  hand,  so  to  speak,  of  thiH 
policy  is  the  extremest  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  so- 
called  Irish  section  of  Irishmen,  a  compliance  stopping  short  only 
of  separation,  and  of  that  virtual  separation  which  Home  Rule 


means,  if  it  means  anything.  This  compliance  is  obviously  in- 
tended to  attract,  and  may  probably  have  succeeded  in  attracting, 
moderate  Home  Rulers  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  popularity  of  the  party  in  Ireland 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  the  party  is  to  affect 
extreme  Liberalism,  as  Liberalism  is  understood  in  England,  and 
thus  to  make  itself  a  valuable  assistant  to  any  Liberal  Government 
of  a  Radical  dye,  and  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  by  any  non- 
Liberal  Government  or  Government  of  a  definitely  "Whig  shade. 
Both  in  Ireland  and  in  England,  indeed,  the  advocates  of  what  is 
called  a  strong  land  measure,  and  the  opponents  of  what  they 
themselves  pleasantly  call  a  "  resort  to  violence  " — that  is  to  say, 
the  putting  down  of  anarchy  and  terrorism  by  the  strong 
hand — use  the  existence  of  this  embryo  party  as  an  argu- 
ment in  their  favour.  According  to  this  contention,  which  has  a 
charming  naivete  about  it,  the  only  chance  of  preserving  a 
Liberal  party  in  Ireland  at  all  is  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
wouid-be  land-stealers.  Otherwise,  it  is  urged,  or  confessed  with 
a  melancholy  simplicity,  the  last  hold  on  the  Irish  century  of 
members  is  lost  to  Liberalism,  and  the  contribution  of  Ireland  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  must  in  future  consist  of  Home  Rulers 
becoming  more  and  more  Nationalist,  and  of  Constitutionalists 
becoming  more  and  more  Tory.  "  Avert  it,  Heaven  !  "  is  the  cry 
of  English  partisan  Liberals  and  of  the  Irish  Third  Party;  and  both 
agree  that  it  can  only  be  averted  by  liberally  distributing  the 
property  of  the  landlords  among  the  tenants.  So  shall  the  third 
Irish  party  grow  and  flourish  ;  and,  instead  of  some  half  a  dozen 
members,  muster  some  half  a  hundred — so  shall  Toryism  be 
driven  out  of  Ireland  and  rendered  powerless  for  that  evil  which, 
as  is  well  known,  is  the  only  thing  for  which  Toryism  is  powerful 
at  all. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  something  not  a  little  attractive  in 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  this  plea.  It  has  been  noticed,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  that  the  most  ostentatiously  moral  and 
conscientious  people  are  wont  to  give  themselves  leave  to  do  the 
most  curiously  immoral  things,  and  this  is  not  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  supporters  of  the  present  Government — which  came 
in  with  righteousness  written  on  its  forehead  and  justice  held  up 
with  both  its  hands — have  resorted  to  arguments  and  have  urged 
considerations  which  savour  of  a  very  curious  ethical  standaid. 
It  is  not  long  since,  as  a  member  of  the  Government  has  ingenu- 
ously confessed,  the  English  farmers  were  rewarded  for  their 
vote  at  the  last  election  and  bribed  for  their  vote  at  the  next 
by  the  Ground  Game  Bill — that  is  to  say,  that  one  class  of  the 
people  were  mulcted  for  the  benefit  of  another  class  in  the 
first  place,  and  of  a  political  party  in  the  second.  The  proceed- 
ing is  now  to  be  repeated  in  Ireland.  The  Third,  or  de- 
finitely Liberal  Irish  Party,  i3  to  be  established  and  endowed  at 
the  cost  of  the  Irish  landowners.  No  matter  whether  the  thing 
is  economically  defensible  or  not,  no  matter  whether  it  is  politically 
advisable  or  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  and  Imperial 
advantage,  no  matter  even  whether  it  is  for  the  true  benefit  of 
Ireland,  it  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  phalanx  of  devoted 
supporters  of  a  Liberal  Government  in  Ireland;  and  therefore,  cost 
what  it  may,  it  must  be  done.  The  Nationalist  is  shaken  in  the 
faces  of  the  Government  and  of  doubting  English  Liberals  with 
one  hand,  the  Tory  with  the  other.  If  you  want  Irish  allies  you 
must  pay  for  them,  and,  happily,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  paying 
for  them  at  the  expense  of  nobody  but  the  Irish  landlords,  a  race 
accustomed  to  be  plundered,  almost  defenceless,  and,  as  being  very 
generally  Tory,  worthy  of  no  pity  whatever. 

The  morality  of  this  argument  for  the  establishment  and  en- 
dowment of  a  Third  Party  in  Ireland  needs  absolutely  no  further 
comment.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  their  proposal  in  plain 
language  has  not  occurred  to  most  of  the  persons  who  made  it, 
for  nothing  furnishes  a  man  with  such  curiously  tinted  spectacles 
for  the  mind's  eye  as  political  partisanship.  15ut  it  is  worth  while 
perhaps  to  point  out  that  the  proposal  is  as  politically  shortsighted 
as  it  is  morally  discreditable.  You  can't  buy  tho  Danes  oil,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  they  always  come  again  and  increase  their  de- 
mands. If  anybody  supposes  that  the  concession  mux  />/i>-<ihp  of  tho 
three  Ft  to-morrow  would  secure  to  the  Liberal  party  tho  undy- 
ing gratitude  of  Ireland  and  tho  possession  of  a  silo  majority,  or 
even  a  good  number  of  Irish  seats,  ho  must  possess  a  charming 
ignorance  both  of  Irish  history,  of  Irish  character,  and,  it  may  bo 
added,  of  human  nature.  Just  ns  the  Homo  Rolen  trumped  the 
cards  of  tho  old  IrMi  Catholic  Liberals,  eo  will  new  and  moro 
adventurous  adventurers  trump  the  cards  of  the  new  Third  Party 
in  time.  Indeed,  the  tactii-H  of  that  party  itself  nt  the  present 
moment  are  not  encouraging  to  tho  fond  believer  in  fixity  of  poli- 
tical tenure.  They  do  not  declare  themselves  Home  Kuli-rs,  they 
are  avowedly  loyal  to  the  Constitution,  but  they  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  separatists,  and  they  evidently  wish  to  attract  into  their  own 
ranks  tho  most  moderate  of  that  faction.  Most  people  know  what 
happens  iu  such  cases.  The  converlites  convert  the  party  they  have 
joined  at  least  as  often  as  they  resign  their  errors  wholly  and 
finally.  Besides,  the  political  complexion  of  tho  new  Irish 
Liberal  on  matters  of  general  politics  is  wont  to  be  much  BON 
of  the  Radical  than  of  tho  merely  Li  beta]  type,  anil  it  is  DOtOrioiU 
that  Radicalism  does  not,  and  indeed  cannot,  acquiesce  in  finality 
of  any  kind  or  iu  any  doctrine  of  Imperial  indivisibility.  What 
wo  are  really  asked  to  do  is  to  weaken  once  morn  the  .'ciii  m  of 
tho  Constitution  in  Ireland  a  garrison  weakened  en nc  li  already, 
I  in  nil  conscience— to  whet  the  appetites  of  the  spoil' i-s  unco 
I  more  for  new  spoil ;  to  commit  an  act  of  injustice  more  or  lest 
|  flagrant,  as  the   case  may  be;   to  set  a  precedent  certain  to 
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to  applied  still  Dearer  homo  boforo  long — and  nil  for  tho  pake  of 
establishing:  in  a  fancied  security  a  certain  political  party  in 
tho  possession  of  tho  Irish  representation.  That  tho  scheme 
is  immoral,  not  to  siy  impudent,  is  self-evident ;  that  it  is  in  tho 
highest  degreo  politically  unwise  appears  from  the  smallest  con- 
sideration. Yet  it  is  this  schemo  that  tho  existcneo  of  the  embryo 
third  Irish  party,  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Diaries  Russell, 
the  applause  and  tho  arguments  of  English  Liberals,  really  and 
truly  signify.  Wo  do  not  remember  that  tho  doctrine  that  it  is 
allowable  for  a  political  party  deliberately  to  tamper  with  tho 
property  of  tho  Queen's  subjects  and  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire 
in  its  own  interest  lias  ever  before  been  so  nakedly  put  forward. 
It  is  for  Englishmen  of  course  to  decide  how  they  like  this  doc- 
trine and  its  present  application. 


MR.  HURBARD  ON  A  RELIGIOUS  CEN'SUS. 

T^THEN  the  Consus  Bills  wore  introduced  at  tho  close  of  tho 
V  »  last  Session,  the  omission  of  any  provision  for  a  religious 
Census  was  explained  by  two  reasons  so  conspicuously  inadequate 
as  to  supply  little  more  than  a  decent  pretext  for  conforming  to 
the  avowed  demand  of  tho  Nonconformist  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment, as  formulated  by  tho  Liberation  Society.  The  previous 
history  of  tho  question  is  a  curious  one.  Tho  Census  Act,  of 
1850,  included  no  direction  for  a  religious  Census,  but  tho  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  such  statistics  to  statesmen  is  so 
obvious,  as  Mr.  Horace  Mann  points  out  in  his  Report  to  the 
Registrar-General — that  some  kind  of  informal  permission  ap- 
pears to  have  been  obtained  from  the  Government— though  no 
record  of  it  is  preserved — for  "  endeavouring  to  procure  informa- 
tion as  to  the  existing  accommodation  for  public  religious  wor- 
ship." "We  have  the  result  of  this  "  endeavour  "  in  the  so-called 
Religious  Census  of  i85l,to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
return  presently.  In  i860  it  was  originally  intended  to  remedy 
this  serious  omission  and  the  Census  Bill  was  accordingly  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  provision  for  obtaining 
the  religious  profession,  as  well  as  the  age,  sex,  and  occupation  of 
every  member  of  tho  community.  But  the  new  provision  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  Nonconformists,  and  Mr.  E.  Baiues 
moved  it3  rejection  on  their  behalf.  lie  was  answered  in  a  tell- 
ing, not  to  say  biting,  speech  by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  who 
pointed  out  how  serviceable  such  information  would  be  found  in 
all  civilized  States — England  in  this  respect  stands  nearly  if  not 
quite  alone — how  fanciful  were  the  alleged  dilliculties  and  objec- 
tions ;  and  how  strange  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  several  sects  in 
protesting  against  an  ollicial  record  of  their  religious  profession 
while  their  very  protests  constituted  an  ostentatious  display  of 
their  nonconformity.  Nevertheless  the  Government  yielded  to 
the  pressure  put  upon  them,  and  the  clause  was  withdrawn  from 
the  Bill.  Mr.  B.iines  again  opposed  the  introduction  of  a  similar 
clause  into  the  Census  Bill  of  1870,  and  again  the  Government 
gave  way,  Lord  Palinerston  however  being  careful  to  explain  that 
he  deferred  to  the  feelings  of  tho  Dissenters,  but  could  not  assent 
to  their  reasons.  The  House  of  Lords  restored  the  omitted 
clause,  but  it  was  again  struck  out  by  the  Commons.  We  have 
seen  already  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  insert  such  a  provision 
in  the  bill  of  last  year,  the  only  reasons  alleged  being  that  it  would 
cause  some  delay  and  increase  the  expense  of  the  Census,  to  which 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  comparative  increase  whether  of 
time  or  of  cost  would  bo  hardly  appreciable.  The  real  reason  of 
the  omission  was  notorious,  and  ie  set  forth  and  discussed  with  a 
quiet  and  incisive  force  in  the  article  Mr.  Hubbard  has  contributed 
to  the  'Nineteenth  Century  of  this  month  on  "  A  Census  of  Reli- 
gions."  It  so  happens  that  the  Liberation  Society  has  spared  us 
the  trouble  of  searchiug  at  second  hand  for  the  ostensible  grounds 
of  their  objection  by  publishing  an  authorized  "  epitome,"  which 
was  reprinted  with  warm  commendations  by  the  Nonconformist  in 
July  last.  Mr.  Hubbard  justly  insists  on  the  importance  of  the 
document  as  embodying  the  principles  and  arguments  on  which 
the  Nonconformist  members  of  Parliament  and  their  allies  are  con- 
tent to  base  their  opposition,  and,  as  such,  we  shall  present  it  in 
full  to  our  readers.  But  it  may  be  well  to  premise  one  general 
observation,  the  truth  of  which  will  indeed  at  once  be  obvious  to 
any  ordinary  reader.  The  needle  is  wrapped  up — we  can  hardly 
say  hidden — iu  a  very  considerable  bundle  of  hay,  and  if  the 
"  padding "  was  left  out,  the  seven  reasons  of  the  Liberation 
Society  might  easily  be  reduced  by  six.  The  Epitome  of  "  Objec- 
tions to  a  Census  of  Religious  Profession  "  runs  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  ini/uirtj  is  unwarrantable.  What  right  have  Government  officials 
to  question  us  about  our  religious,  any  more  than  about  our  political  pro- 
fessions ?  The  only  place  where  they"  can  be  legitimately  elicited  is  iu  the 
polling  booth. 

2.  The  inquiry  is  absurd,  or  unreasonable.  Flow  can  every  hotel-keeper, 
everv  lodging-hou-o  keeper,  every  master,  and  every  head  of  a  hospital,  or 
prison,  or  poor-hou-o,  make  a  truthful  return  of  the  religious  profession  of 
"everv  living  person  "  who  h:ip[>cns  to  have  slept  under  a  certain  roof  on 
a  particular  night?  The  inquiry  would  in  many  cases  be  resented  as  an 
impertinence,  and  if  Uic  facts  were  guessed  at.  instead  of  ascertained,  they 
would  frequently  be,  not  facts,  but  fictions.  It  would  be  unjust  to  house- 
holders and  inmates  alike. 

3.  The  result  would  be  misleading,  because  of  the  ambiguity  of  the  inquiry. 
What  is  "  religious  profession?  "  Is  it  what  a  man  believes,  or  only  what 
he  professes,  or  what  he  says  that  lie  professes.  Or  if  it  means  what  re- 
ligious body  docs  he  belong  to,  what  it  belonging  to  a  religious  body  ? 
Then  there  are  many  persons  who  cannot  really  deliac  their  religious  pro- 
fession, and  why  should  they  be  obliged  to  attempt  to  do  so,  or  be  punished 
it  they  refuse  to  make  the  attempt  ? 


4.  The  return  would  be  incomplete,  because  it  is  well  known  that  a  large 
number  of  persons  would,  on  conscientious  grounds,  feel  bound  to  refuse  the 
information  sought  for,  and  many  would  refuse  on  other  grounds.  And  if 
the  enumerators  attempted  to  supply  it,  they  would  inevitably  blunder. 

5.  The  return  would  prove  fallacious  and  grossly  misleading.  Large  masses 
of  the  people  make  no  religious  profession  ;  but,  because  tlicy  will  not  like 
to  acknowledge  the  fact,  they  will  reply,  "  Church  of  England."  The  effect 
would  be  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  Church  of  England  has  a  far 
greater  body  of  adherents  than  all  the  oilier  religious  bodies  have,  and 
that  is  the  object  of  the  suggested  Religious  Census.  It  is  wished  to  use  what 
would  be  really  inaccurate,  and  in  many  cases  dishonest  returns,  for  a 
political  purpose. 

6.  The  inquiry  would  lead  to  coercion  and  sectarian  rivalry,  and  would 
occasion  great  bitterness  of  feeling.  Many  of  the  Established  clergy  and 
their  adherents  would  nee  all  their  influence  to  induce  the  ir  dependents  and 
the  pooi  to  return  themselves  as  Churchmen,  and  numbers  of  persons  would 
be  too  ignorant  or  too  weak  to  resist  such  pressure. 

7.  The  inquiry  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  purpose  of  a  census.  That 
purpose  is  to  obtain  statistics  which  are  likely  to  be  accurate,  and  to  as- 
certain facts  which  can  be  verified,  and  not  opinions  or  professions  which 
arc  necessarily  vague  and  ambiguous,  or  unascertainablc.  A  census  of  the 
population  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  good  will  of  the  population  :  whereas 
such  a  Religious  Ceusus  as  is  suggested  would  excite  anger  and  resistance, 
and  make  the  census  odious  to  a  large  class  of  the  people. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  expend  any  very  minute  criticism 
on  those  seven  points.  The  two  first  may  be  met  by  a  direct  nega- 
tive. An  inquiry  which  is  confessedly  useful  for  the  State,  and 
which  can  be  prosecuted  without  any  real  difficulty  is  neither  un- 
warrantable nor  unreasonable.  And  as  to  the  alleged  "  imperti- 
nence "  there  is  certainly  a  far  larger  section  of  the  country  who 
"  resent  "  the  inquiries  on  the  delicate  subject  of  their  age,  which 
every  householder  is  compelled  to  make  by  the  existing  law,  than 
would  be  oll'ended  by  being  asked  to  state  their  religious  profecsion. 
The  third  and  fourth  objections  are  almost  captious,  and  would 
only  prove  at  the  outside,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  points  out,  that  the 
return  might  after  all  be  numerically  incomplete  as  regards  the 
entire  population,  while  it  would  remain  complete  and  exact 
as  regards  the  relative  proportions  of  the  different  religious 
bodies.  But  the  fifth  objection  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
"  The  effect  would  be  to  produce  the  impression  that  the  Church  of 
England  has  a  far  greater  body  of  adherents  than  all  the  other 
religious  bodies  have."  llinc  ilia  lacryma.  The  result  might 
very  possibly  be  what  the  Liberation  Society  anticipate,  but  when 
they  go  on  to  argue  that  this  "  is  the  object  of  the  suggested 
Religious  Census,"  we  must  take  leave  to  remark  that  the  object 
of  a  religious  Census  as  of  every  other  kind  of  Census,  is  simply  to 
ascertain  facts.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  outnumber  the  members  of  all  other  religious  bodies  in 
the  country  put  together,  the  sooner  it  is  clearly  ascertained  to 
be  such  the  better ;  if  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  fact,  the  result 
of  a  religious  Census  would  be  to  dissipate  an  illusion  which  is 
very  widely  entertained.  As  to  the  contention  that  "  large  masses" 
who  make  no  particular  religious  profession  would  describe  them- 
selves as  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  answer  is  that 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  if  they  please,  though  the  ap- 
prehension is  probably  a  very  exaggerated  one.  You  cannot  go 
behind  the  description  people  choose  to  give  of  themselves  in  such 
cases,  and  there  are  other  Communions  besides  the  Church  of 
England  which  have  many  merely  nominal  adherents.  What 
concerns  the  statesman  to  know  is  not  so  much  what  are  a  man's 
private  convictions  or  devotional  habits  as  to  what  religious  com- 
munion, if  any,  he  outwardly  belongs.  And  the  unreasonableness 
of  this  particular  form  of  objection  becomes  more  manifest,  when 
it  is  reinforced  by  the  further  suggestion  that  many  of  the  Estab- 
lished clergy  and  their  friends  would  put  a  pressure  on  the  poor 
and  ignorant  too  strong  to  be  resisted  to  return  themselves  as 
Churchmen.  Even  supposing  there  was  true  ground  for  what  is 
in  fact  a  purely  arbitrary  conjecture,  are  the  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  the  only  class  of  religionists  or  religious  ministers 
who  can  be  suspected  of  the  desire  or  capacity  to  exercise  this  sort 
of  moral  coercion  ?  The  circumstances  connected  with  Mr.  Horace 
Mann's  Report  in  1851  do  not  at  all  bear  out  such  an  inference. 
But  the  Liberation  Society  supplement  their  objections  to  a  bond 
fide  religious  Census  by  the  assurance  that  they  are  heartily  in 
favour  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  term  the  fullest  and  fairest 
religious  Census  on  the  lines  of  that  taken  in  1851,  which  would 
alone,  they  think,  command  the  good  will  of  the  population.  Let 
us  inquire  therefore  a  little  more  closely  into  the  method  then 
pursued  and  the  probable  value  of  the  result. 

As  to  churches  and  chapels,  there  were  reported  to  be  14,077 
buildings  with  5,317,915  sittings  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  20,399  buildings  with  4,894,648  sittings  distributed 
among  the  various  Dissenting  bodies.  And  the  statistics  of 
attendance  at  public  worship  in  the  morning,  afternoon  and 
evening  of  the  "  Census  Sunday,"  supplying  by  estimate  defects  in 
the  returns,  gave  a  result  of  not  quite  5  million  and  a  half  for  the 
Church  of  England,  and  about  6  million  and  a  half  for  the  Non- 
conformists. By  a  further  calculation  that  one-half  the  afternoon 
and  one-third  of  the  evening  attendants  had  not  been  at  the  morning 
service,  Mr.  Mann  deduced  a  total  of  about  3  million  aud  a  half 
Dissenting  worshippers  and  about  300,000  more  of  the  Church  of 
England.  From  these  somewhat  conjectural  data — which,  it  will 
be  observed,  leave  over  half  the  population  unaccounted  for — 
coupled  with  a  still  more  arbitrary  assumption  as  to  the 
increase  of  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  since  1851, 
the  Liberation  Society  have  framed  their  computation  that 
Nonconformists  constitute  a  majority  of  the  population  of 
England  and  Wales.  Now  iu  the  first  place  the  attendance  at 
worship  on  a  given  Sunday,  even  if  the  returns  were  thoroughly 
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trustworthy,  would  offer  a  very  inadequate  criterion  as  to  the  rela- 
tive numbers  of  different  Communions,  and  leaves  open  a  wide  field 
for  conjecture  as  to  the  religious  profession  of  the  ten  millions  and 
more  who  from  whatever  cau3e  were  not  at  church  on  the  Census 
Sunday.  There  is  much  force  iu  Mr.  Hubbard's  suggestion  that 
separatists  from  the  national  Church  are,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  likely  to  be  inspired  with  a  special  zeal  and  esprit  de  corps 
of  their  own — else  why  did  they  separate  ? — and  this  would  be 
intensified  iu  proportion  to  the  newness  and  smallness  of  the  sect 
to  which  they  belonged.  It  is  obvious  e.g.  that  a  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  Mr.  Voysey's  followers  than  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  England"  would  be  likely  to  attend  their  worship  on  a 
given  Sunday.  And  it  must  be  added  that  tea  parties  in  their 
chapels  and  "other  special  devices  for  securing  an  additional  at- 
tendance on  Census  Sunday  were  reported  to  have  been  freely 
adopted  by  the  Nonconformists  in  1 85 1 .  As  regards  the  alleged  in- 
creaseof  Nonconformist  chapels  since  1 854 ,  the  ascertainable  statistics 
seem  to  point  just  the  other  way.  Mr.  Maun  estimated  the  number 
of  those  buildings  in  1851  at  20,390.  There  have  been  several  hundred 
annual  additions  to  the  number  of  registered  chapels  since,  yet  by 
the  end  of  1878  the  total  number  had  fallen  to  19,977,  and  has 
fallen  now  to  18.723.  The  explanation  appears  to  be  that  "  Dis- 
senters' Chapels  have  no  permanent  character,"  and  consequently 
a  constant  "  expurgation  of  the  register  "  goes  on  alongside  of  the 
periodical  additions  to  the  list,  and  then  there  was  an  excision  of 
nearly  2,000  chapels  in  1876.  Nor  will  this  surprise  us,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  character  of  the  buildings  registered  for  religious 
services,  which  include  e.g.  besides  regular  chapels,  "music  halls." 
"  schoolrooms,''  "  amphitheatres,"  "  vestries,"  "  temperance  halls," 
"  occupied  houses,"  "  rooms  in  a  house,"  "  cottages,"  "  club- 
rooms,  "  "  railway  arches,"  "  bakehouses,"  &c.  The  difference  be- 
tween such  places  of  worship  and  a  consecrated  church  becomes 
obvious  at  once.  The  latter  must  be  free  from  debt,  and 
under  certain  Acts  must  have  an  endowment  of  5,000/. ;  the 
former  may  be  built  with  borrowed  money  and  mortgaged  to 
its  full  value  or  may  be  merely  hired,  partially  or  exclusively, 
for  purposes  of  worship.  "  A  church  with  1,000  seats  may  have 
cost  10.000/.,  and  the  endowment  raises  the  outlay  to  15,000/., 
but  a  lecture-room  or  dancing-saloon  with  the  same  capacity  may 
be  hiied  tor  the  whole  or  part  of  Sunday,  and  besides  the  rent  the 
only  condition  needful  to  ensure  its  registration  is  a  fee  of  2s.  6d." 
The  lee  for  a  marriage  license  costs  3/.,  but  less  than  half  the 
chapels  registered  at  present  are  licensed  for  marriages. 

It  we  turn  to  such  other  data  as  are  available  for  framing  an 
estinipte,  in  the  absence  of  any  regular  Census,  we  do  not  seem  to 
find  any  confirmation  of  the  statistics  of  the  Liberation  Society, 
but  r«.Iher  the  reverse.  In  the  returns  for  the  year  1870,  the 
latent  before  the  establishment  of  Board  Schools,  the  proportion  of 
children,  in  primary  schools  under  inspection,  who  were  in  Church 
Schools  w.is  72-6  per  cent. 

Of  190,054  marriages  in  1878,  72*6  per  100  were  of  the  Church. 

Of  32,361  seamen  and  mariners  employed  in  1875,  the  percentage  of 
Churchmen  was  75*5. 

The  army  of  183,024  men,  having  in  1870  as  many  as  24'o  per  100 
Roman  Catholics,  still  showed  a  proportion  of  Churchmen  equal  to  62-5 
per  cent. 

Of  101,458  adult  inmates  of  workhouses  in  1875,  the  proportion  of  Church 
people  was  79  per  cent. 

Of  22,677  prisoners  in  gaol  in  1867,  the  proportion  returned  as  Church- 
men was  75  per  100. 

The  number  of  Nonconformist  chapels  supplied  to  Mr.  Mann  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  number  of  "Ministers"  recorded  in  the  enumerated 
Proic-sions  of  the  Official  Censu3  of  1851.  In  that  Report  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  arc  stated  at  17,320,  and  the  Ministers  of  all  other  denominations 
at  8,658. 

Ono  expects  to  find  some  proportion  between  the  number  of  the  shep- 
herds auu  the  number  of  the  folds  into  which  they  gather  their  sheep  ; 
but  while  the  Clergy  considerably  exceeded  in  number  the  churches  in 
which  they  officiated,  Nonconformist  ministers  of  all  sects  do  not  in  number 
eqnal  one  half  of  the  buildings  for  worship  which  are  said  to  have  been  pro- 
vided for  them  and  are  appealed  to  as  un  evidence  of  progress. 

These  statistics  would  rather  serve  to  suggest  that  three  fourths 
than  that  less  than  half  the  population  belonged  to  tho 
Established  Church.  We  do  not  say  that  such  an  estimate  would 
be  correct,  but  we  do  say  that  a  genuine  Religious  Census  can 
alone  satisfactorily  settle  the  point  in  dispute,  that  is  a  Census 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  direct  inquiry  into  tho  personal  re- 
ligious profession  of  individuals,  not  one  based  on  doubtful  cal- 
culations derived  from  more  or  less  precarious  statistics  of  attend- 
ance at  public  worship  on  some  one  particular  Sunday  in  tho  year, 
which  are  sure  to  be  disputed  and  almost  sure  to  be  misleading. 
Meanwhile  tho  broad  fact  already  referred  to  stares  us  in  the  face  that 
England  is  singular  among  European  nations  in  dispensing  with  such 
aconsus;  we  say  advisedly  England,  not  the  British  Empire,  for  there 
is  a  religious  census  in  Ireland.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  why 
the  Dissenters  should  object  so  strongly  to  being  "  labelled,"  unless 
they  are  afraid  that  the  result  of  the  labelling  might  not  prove 
advantageous  to  their  claims.  We  forget  whether  it  was  Sir  (1. 
C.  Lewis  or  Lord  Palmerston  who  told  them  that,  while  deferring 
to  their  unaccountable  sensitiveness  about  the  avowal  of  their  reli- 
gious profession,  he  hoped  they  would  some  day  seo  their  way  to 
getting  over  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  ordinary  programme 
of  all  civilized  States,  which  had  alrettdy  been  surmounted  by  the 
Turks. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH  AND  M.  LAISANT. 

TTOWEVER  heartily  the  members  for  Northampton  may 
-tl-  agree  about  political,  they  are  scarcely  in  harmony  about 
social,  questions.  Perhaps  we  should  say  that  they  are  at  vari- 
ance about  their  private  foreign  policy.  Mr.  Labouchere  sends 
challenges,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  declines  them.  A  tolerant  French 
journal  has  observed  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  could  not  fight  because 
his  constituents  would  be  wroth  with  him.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  the  intelligent  electors  of  Northampton  ever  found  fault  with 
Mr.  Labouchere  because,  some  time  ago,  he  did  want  to  fight. 
Where  members  of  Parliament  so  closely  united  in  opinion  differ, 
it  is  not  easy  for  impartial  judges  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 
Should  Mr.  Bradlaugh  have  gone  out  with  M.  Laisant  ?  We  re- 
serve our  own  ideas,  and  must  premise  that  the  nature  of  the 
quarrel  between  these  eminent  Liberals  is  obscure.  What  was  it 
all  about ;  quo  numine  levso,  did  Mr.  Bradlaugh  say  to  M.  Laisant, 
in  language  as  Parliamentary  as  possible,  that  he  was  a  coward  ? 
The  origin  of  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  seems  to  have  been  M. 
Laisant's  insinuation  that  the  chosen  of  Northampton  had  dined  in 
company  with  the  Duke  d'Aumale.  Whether  M.  Laisant  called  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  "a  Prussian  spy"  seems  uncertain.  Very  likely  the 
story  of  the  dinner  may  appear  a  frightful  calumny  to  a  French 
Radical;  but  in  England  it  does  not  sound  so  very  terrible. 
Democrats,  among  us,  not  only  dine  with  dukes,  when  they  get 
a  chance,  but  are  far  from  attempting  ignobly  to  conceal  the 
action.  Indeed,  if  what  ML  Laisant  said  was  false,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
was  not  the  person  implicated  who  had  the  best  reason  to  he 
aggrieved.  If  the  Duke  d'Aumale  had  challenged  M.  Laisant,  his 
motive  would  almost  have  been  intelligible.  But  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
is  really  too  exclusive.  Dukes,  after  all,  are  "our  own  flesh  and 
blood";  and  probably  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  not  rudely 
decline  an  invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Perhaps  the 
sting  of  the  charge  was  the  implied  opinion  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
and  the  Duke  d'Aumale,  and  M.  Emile  de  Girardin,  and  a  French 
lady  of  recent  notoriety,  had  all  conspired  at  dinner  against  the 
Universal  Republic.  ■ 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  quarrel,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  put  himself 
in  the  wrong  when  he  called  a  Frenchman  a  coward,  and  then  de- 
clined to  receive  his  challenge.  We  do  not  exactly  know  what  an 
Englishman  is  expected  to  do  when  he  is  called  a  coward.  Public 
opinion  forbids  him  to  fight.  The  philosophy  of  horsewhipping 
is  obscure  ;  but,  if  the  accuser  is  a  big  strong  man,  and  the  accused 
weighs  nine  stone  in  his  boots,  the  latter  will  gain  little  by  attempt- 
ing an  assault.  As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  gentle- 
men do  not  call  each  other  cowards,  nor  (out  of  Parliament)  use 
language  for  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  satisfaction.  But  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  chose  to  neglect  this  rule  of  controversy,  and  he  chose 
to  neglect  it  when  his  adversary  was  a  Frenchman.  lie  therefore 
quite  deserves  the  scrape  into  which  he  has  got  himself.  No 
Frenchman  who  is  in  a  conspicuous  position,  or  rather  who  is 
trying  to  make  himself  a  position,  could  possibly  swallow  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  insults.  He  was  bound,  by  the  manners  of  his  country, 
to  send  friends  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  In  fact,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  put 
himself  entirely  in  M.  Laisant's  power.  If  he  apologized,  ho 
would  disgust  even  the  robust  moral  sense  of  Northampton.  If 
he  fought,  all  England  would  have  laughed,  and,  not  improbably, 
he  would  have  made  acquaintance  with  "  the  business  end  of  a 
duelling  sword,"  as  the  Americans  would  say.  If  he  neither 
fought  nor  apologized,  but  blustered,  which  he  has  chosen  to  do, 
he  gave  M.  Laisant  his  chance  to  "  treat  this  false  democrat  with 
the  contempt  he  deserves." 

Having  begun  by  behaving  indiscreetly,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  did  not 
show  mucli  dignity  in  his  later  conduct.  He  wauled  not  to  fight, 
and  yet  to  show  that  he  was  not  personally  afraid.  He  therefore 
declined  to  hold  communication  with  M.  Laisant's  seconds,  but  ho 
gave  M.  Laisant  a  minute  account  of  the  places  where  ho  could  be 
found.  This  meant,  if  it  meant  anything,  that  ho  did  not  dread 
M.  Laisant's  prowess  in  a  personal  scuffle.  Then!  are  two  stools, 
so  to  say,  in  this  affair — a  French  stool  and  an  English  ono — and 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  tries  to  sit  on  both.  Headdresses  insults  to  M. 
Liisant  in  a  stylo  which  we  do  not  tolerate;  at  home.  He  pro- 
vokes him,  in  fact,  in  the  French  manner,  and  then  ho  wishes, 
when  a  duel  is  proposed,  to  behave  in  tho  English  manner.  Of 
course  his  present  attitude  is  undignified  and  inconvenient.  We 
admit  that  it  would  be  very  disagreeable  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  to 
meet.  M.  Laisant  in  the  French  way.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
English  champion  is  a  master  of  tho  sabre  or  the  .small-sword. 
It  is  very  probable  thathe  would  only  succeed  in  giving  M.  Laisant 
nn  easy  chance  of  distinguishing  himself  ns  a  duellist.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh may  say,  like  Erasto  in  Leu  Juh  /nu r, 

Un  duel  met  les  gens  en  mauvaise  posture  ; 

but  ho  should  have  thought  of  that  before  he  provokod  a  French- 
man, lie  may  also  observe  with  Knbieii  in  the  CortiOan  Bt otJun, 
that  "  ho  who  employs  his  mastery  of  h  weapon  to  kill  an  oppo- 
nent lens  expert  is  a  murderer.''  I  tut  that  is  M.  Laisant's  affair. 
When  Sir  Walter  Scolt  expected  a  challenge  from  one  of  Napoleon's 
l/eii.T  ds,  he  said,  "  Jncky,  I  will  not  b  ilk  him,"  and  the  Sheriff, 
though  a  man  of  law,  would  have  gone  out  with  tho  best  grnco  in 
the  world.  But  now  it  comes  to  blades  or  bullet  <,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
retires  on  his  position  as  an  Englishman.  If  we  do  not  mii-iiitorpret 
his  letter,  ho  is  not  disinclined  to  meet  M.  Lii-anl  per  otmllv 

where  there  are  no  seconds  nnd  no  weapons  but  tl  1  which  nature 

has  given  lit.  But  M.  Liisant  is  no  adept,  in  /,■  /,„/,-,  and,  if  ho 
were,  and  even  if  he  drubbed  .Mr.  Bradhiugh,  thai  would  not  bo 
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the  satisfaction  for  which  his  chivalrous  and  democratic  soul  is 
craving.  There  is  a  story  in  a  little  history  of  duelling  by 
"Sir  Lucius  OTrigger"  (Newman  and  Co.)  of  an  English- 
man  who  drew  a  pistol  when  his  French  antagonist  drew 
his  sword.  The  pistol,  ho  said,  was  the  English  weapon.  "It 
i9  the  custom  of  Englishmen  to  tight  with  pistols.  Now  I 
can  see  no  more  reason  why  I  should  take  up  the  customs  of 
your  country,  and  quit  that  of  inino,  than  why  you  should  for- 
salto  yours  and  adopt  ours.''  Mr.  Bradiaugh  quitted,  wo  think, 
the  customs  of  our  country  when  ho  applied  such  strong  language 
to  the  conduct  of  M.  Laisant.  He  should  have  foreseen  that  he 
would  not  bo  allowed  to  return  to  the  maimers  of  England 
without  expostulation,  llo  is  in  a  much  worso  position  than  tlio 
Englishman  of  the  story,  because  wo  have  ceased  to  use  the  pistol, 
except  occasionally  in  affairs  with  burglars  and  liish  rapp  irees,  and 
then  not  by  way  of  duel.  Perhaps  the  fair  thing  would  be  lor  Mr. 
Bmdlaugh  with  his  lists,  the  national  weapons,  to  meet  M.  Laisant 
with  his  duelling  sword.  As  wo  do  not  wish  to  see  either  country 
deprived  of  its  most  advanced  politician,  we  would  suggest  a 
modification.  Let  M.  Laisant  with  a  foil  tackle  Mr.  Bradiaugh 
with  the  gloves.  This,  we  believe,  would  be  quite  a  new  kind  of 
combat,  and  it  could  not  but  afford  entertainment  to  amateurs, 
while  both  parties  would  leave  the  assault  without  a  stain  upon 
their  honour.  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  own  idea  was  to  submit  the  matter 
to  arbitration,  ns  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama.  But  would  ho  be 
prepared  to  accept  anything  analogous  to  the  Geneva  award  ;  for 
example,  to  pay  many  thousands  of  francs  as  recompense  for  the 
wounded  feelings  of  the  injured  M.  Laisant?  Or  was  the  "  Jury  of 
Honour"  merely  to  say  which  side  has  behaved  least  honourably? 
But  as  M.  Laisant  has  declined  the  jury  in  a  somewhat  strongly- 
worded  epistle,  it  is  needless  to  consider  its  possible  duties.  Mr. 
Bradiaugh  must  digest  as  he  pleases  the  words  "  farceur,"  "  il 
inent,"  and  "  miSpris  public,"  which  this  letter  contains. 

The  recent  statistics  of  duelling  in  France  seem  to  show  that 
the  sport  is  more  dangerous  than  we  usually  suppose.  Mark 
Twain  thinks  that  the  risk  of  catching  cold  is  the  greatest  in- 
curred by  the  combatants.  But  in  twenty-two  affairs  t  hree  men 
were  killed,  and  a  very  fair  proportion  wounded.  In  a  duel  with 
pistols  both  men  may  miss,  and  the  seconds  may  separate  the 
principals  ;  but  when  swords  are  the  weapons,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  part  without  at  least  a  scratch.  The  duellists  of  the  past 
were  more  determined  than  our  modern  journalists  and  politicians. 
When  Ue  Botteville  fought  De  Beuvron,  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII.,  the  seconds  took  part  on  both  sides;  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Moliere's  time,  for  Eraste  speaks  of  le  refits 
de  mom  bras  when  he  declines  to  act  as  the  second  of  Alcandre,  in 
Les  Facheux.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  fight- 
ing seems  to  have  been  a  very  rough  aflair.  Be  Botteville  and 
Be  Beuvron,  already  referred  to,  fought  with  sword  and  dagger. 
At  the  first  encounter  they  missed  each  other,  and  "  came,"  says 
"  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,"  "  to  a  mutual  grappling  by  the  collar. 
They  threw  their  swords  on  the  ground,  and  held  their  poniards 
levelled  at  each  other,  but  without  striking."  It  was  as  in  the 
celebrated  case  "  when  the  townsmen  funked  the  gownsmen, 
and  the  gownsmen  funked  the  town."  They  were  recon- 
ciled on  the  spot.  A  much  more  desperate  encounter  was 
that  between  Lord  Bruce  and  Sir  Edward  Sackville.  The  latter 
wrote  a  long  account  of  the  affair  to  a  friend  in  England.  The 
pair  met  in  TergoeO,  in  Zealand,  and  proceeded,  with  seconds  and 
a  surgeon,  to  the  frontier,  near  Bergen-op-Zoom.  When  Sack- 
ville's  second  arranged  with  Lord  Bruce  about  swords,  Lord 
Bruce  said  that  "  a  little  of  Sir  Edward's  blood  would  not  serve 
his  turn,  therefore  he  was  now  resolved  to  have  him  alone,"  where 
no  one  could  stop  the  combat.  The  duellists  rode  off  together, 
and  alighted  in  a  meadow,  "  ancle-deep  in  water,  at  the  least,  and, 
bidding  farewell  to  our  doublets,  in  our  shirts  began  to  charge 
each  other,  having  before  commanded  our  surgeons  to  withdraw 
themselves  at  a  pretty  distance  from  us."  Sackville  made  a  thrust, 
but  w.ts  short,  and  received  a  wound  in  his  arm,  before  he  could 
recover  himself.  Pressing  on  more  eagerly,  he  missed,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  ri^ht  breast,  the  rapier  passing  almost  clean 
through  his  body.  Next,  he  lost  a  finger,  and  by  this  time  the  pair 
weie  grappling,  in  a  style  now  happily  disused.  While  still  grasp- 
ing his  opponent's  sword,  Sackville  freed  his  own,  and  offered  Lord 
Bruce  his  life.  The  latter  would  not  yield,  and  Sackville,  thrust- 
ing biiuiily,  like  Roderick  Dhu,  missed  Lord  Bruce's  heart,  but 
wounded  him  twice  desperately  in  the  body.  Bruce  fell,  with 
Sackville  above  him,  but,  far  from  askiug  his  life,  declared  he 
scorned  it ;  "  which  answer  of  his  was  so  noble  and  worthy,  as 
I  protest  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  offer  him  any 
more  violence,  only  keeping  hiin  down,  until  at  length 
his  surgeon  afar  oil  cried  out  he  would  immediately  die  if  his 
wounds  were  not  stopped."  In  the  end,  Bruce's  surgeon  tried  to 
•stab  backville,  but  was  prevented  by  that  gentlemau's  medical  at- 
tendant. When  Dr.  Bennett  met  Dr.  Williams  on  a  professional 
quarrel,  the  battle  was  not  less  resolute.  Pistols  as  well  as  swords 
were  used.  Dr.  Bennett  was  hit  with  a  bullet,  and  tried  to  draw 
his  swoid,  when  Dr.  Williams  ran  him  through  the  bodv.  The 
pious  Beunett,  "  praying  to  God  to  invigorate  him,"  dragged  out 
his  rapier,  and  ran  it  through  Williams's  breast  bone.  Both  were 
dead  within  four  hours.  About  these  affairs,  and  the  fight 
between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Mohan,  "Sir  Lucius 
O'Trigger  "  observes  : — "  How  these  gentlemen  were  able  to  con- 
tinue these  fights  at  all  after  receiving  such  mortal  wounds  is  mar- 
vellous. ...  It  is  declared  by  eye-witnesses  that  they  seldom 
1  aiiied,  but  continued  to  cut  and  tinust  at  each  other."    They  had 


more  pluck  than  science.  With  honour  calling  him  on,  with  such 
heroic  examples  inviting  him, can  Mr.  Bradiaugh  decline  the  combat? 
Even  if  he  falls,  though  the  House  of  Commons  will  miss  him, 
and  Northampton  deplore  him,  the  great  mundane  movement  will 
go  on  as  before.  There  will  be  but  another  addition  to  the  gallant 
band  who  have  died  on  the  field  of  honour. 


FIXITY  OK  TENURE. 

ALTHOUGH  the  statement  that  the  Irish  Land  Commission  of 
five  members  has  by  four  to  one  decided  to  recommend  the 
first  F — fixity  of  tenure — may  very  likely  be  nothing  but  a 
bold  guess,  there  is  also  sufficient  possibility  of  its  truth.  This 
being  the  case,  it  is  worth  while  perhaps  to  consider  what  fixity 
of  tenure  really  means.  There  is  no  greater  danger  in  political 
matters  than  the  readiness  with  which  certain  phrases  get  caught 
up  and  repeated,  until  they  lose  in  the  mouths  of  most  of  thoso 
who  repeat  them  any  connexion  whatever  with  a  clearly  formed 
notion  of  their  meaning.  All  the  three  F's  have  of  late  come 
under  this  class  of  political  Abracadabras.  The  moderate  Irish 
party  has  shouted  them  against  the  extreme  Parnellites,  the 
English  supporters  of  the  Government  (especially  Mr.  Gladstone's 
fount  of  wisdom,  the  provincial  press)  have  caught  up  the  shout  as 
against  English  Tories  and  Whigs,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
tiie  panaceas  recommended  by  hundreds  of  persons  are  accepted 
by  thousands  more  who  have  no  idea  whatever  what  its  final  ac- 
ceptance and  embodiment  in  legislation  would  imply.  Fixity  of 
tenure  comes  first  in  the  triad  ;  it  is  most  germane  to  the  populavr 
idea  that  the  chief  delight  and  favourite  amusement  of  the  Irish 
landlord  is  an  eviction,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  supposed,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  stand  the  first  chance  of  some  more  or  less 
qualified  adoption  to  be  evolved,  by  one  of  the  familiar  processes 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  legerdemain,  out  of  the  proposed  extension  and 
correction  of  the  Act  of  ten  years  ago.  Let  us  take  fixity  of 
tenure  then,  and  look  at  it. 

According  to  the  widest  and  simplest  meaning  of  the  term,  tho 
establishment  of  fixity  of  tenure  would  transform  the  tenant  of 
every  Irish  farm,  whether  of  five  acres  or  five  thousand,  into  a  life- 
owner,  with  remainder  to  his  descendants,  and  some  power  of 
otherwise  transferring  his  interest,  subject  only  to  the  payment  of 
rent  to  the  landlord,  who  would  then  cease  to  be  in  any  sense  is 
landlord,  and  would  become  a  kind  of  mortgagee,  without  the 
power  of  foreclosing.  There  are,  we  presume,  very  few  persons  o£ 
education  and  intelligence  in  England  who  would  not  be  a  little 
startled  at  this  as  it  stands.  Let  us  make  the  immense  concession, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  actual  sacrifice  of  the  difference 
in  value  between  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  and  of  the  rent-charge 
on  it  is  a  sacrifice  which  it  is  fairly  within  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  require  of  the  owner.  Innumerable  obstacles  to  the  carrying 
out  of  auy  such  plan  suggest  themselves  notwithstanding.  Al- 
though too  many  Irish  landlords  spend  but  little  on  their  landr 
it  is  certain  that  a  very  large  number  make  annual  investments  in 
improvements  more  or  less  permanent,  which  are  quite  equal  to 
any  English  landlord's  usual  expenditure  for  the  same  purpose. 
Even  Mr.  Blight,  we  presume,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  a  farm 
on  which  the  tenant  has  spent  little  or  nothing,  and  on  which  the 
owner  has  spent  a  thousand  or  five  thousand  pounds,  should  bs 
handed  over,  with  the  capital  sunk  in  it,  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
lucky  occupier  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  subject  only  to  the  payment 
of  rent.  Again,  existing  leases  present  an  almost  insuperable 
difficulty.  But,  supposing  all  these  things  got  over  by  a  huge 
court  of  arbitration  and  a  great  compensation  fund,  provided  some- 
how or  other,  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  would  only  bo 
begun.  Fixity  of  tenure  by  itself  would  iu  the  majority  of  cases 
be  a  very  doubtful  blessing  to  the  occupant,  if  his  own  statements 
are  to  be  believed.  His  rent,  he  aiys,  is  too  high  already,  and 
the  answer  is  to  saddle  him  and  his  with  the  payment  of  that  rent 
in  eecula  scadorum.  In  other  words,  the  first  F  implies  the  second 
and  cannot  exist  without  it.  But  even  if  we  lay  this  aside  we  are 
not  at  the  end  of  the  difficulties.  It  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  the  only  excuse  for  the  high-handed  measures  called  Land 
Acts  is  to  be  found  in  the  prospect  of  great  national  benefit ; 
if  the  position  of  the  tenant  generally  is  not  likely  to  he  improved 
by  them,  they  are  inexcusable.  Now  fixity  of  tenure  in  the  simple' 
sense  is  not  only  not  likely  to  improve  this  position,  but  is  likely 
to  make  it  very  much  worse.  The  English  advocates  of  the  three 
F's  very  likely  have  never  heard  what  has  come  of  the  999  years 
middlemen's  leases,  once  so  common  in  Ireland.  Those  who  have 
heard  of  it  know  that  these  things,  which  came  as  near  to  simple 
fixity  of  tenure  as  anything  can  well  do,  were  the  cause  of  most  of 
the  worst  cases  of  Irish  misery  and  destitution.  Endless  subletting 
and  subdivision ;  profit  rents  of  the  most  exorbitant  kind  ;  no  im- 
provement, no  thrift,  no  self-reliance,  came  of  them  ;  and  the  same 
would  assuredly  come  of  simple  fixity  of  tenure  unguarded  by 
covenants  as  to  subletting  and  subdividing.  Besides,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  the  actual  holder  ha9  sufficiently  proved 
himself  to  be  the  very  worst  man  for  the  position.  Fixity  of 
tenure  determines  that  he  shall  continue  though  there  may  be 
fifty  better  men  waiting  to  replace  him.  In  short,  fixity  of  tenure, 
pure  and  simple,  is  not  only  sham  and  a  delusion,  because  it  needs 
the  other  two  F's  to  make"  it  possible  at  all  even  in  theory,  but  is 
certain  to  be  unworkable  and  disastrous  in  practice. 

Probably  most  reasonable  people  will  admit  this,  and  will  dis- 
avow any  intention  of  any  such  .-imple  system  of  nucce  tabidx.  Bat 
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a  modified  system  of  fixity  of  tenure,  adjusted  to  individual  re- 
quirements, and  made  workable,  is  exactly  one  of  those  things 
which  can  very  well  come  about  by  the  free  operation  of  contract,  I 
and  which  can  by  no  possibility  be  brought  about  by  a  sweeping  j 
and  arbitrary  compulsion.  The  fixed-tenant  of  course  suggests  the  [ 
English  copyholder  and  the  Scotch  feuar.  The  resemblance,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  more  deceptive  than  helpful.  As  to  the  copy- 
holder, the  inconvenience  or  his  tenure  has  been  sufficiently  felt 
already  to  make  it  very  nearly  a  thing  of  the  past.  As  for  the 
Scotch  perpetual  feu,  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  ar- 
rangement between  superior  and  vassal,  but  there  are  numerous 
causes  of  what  is  technically  called  "  irritancy  " — that  is  to  say, 
voiding  of  the  feu  charter  and  return  of  the  land  to  its  owner.  One 
of  these,  it  is  not  irrelevant  to  mention,  is  the  non-payment  of  the 
feu  duty  for  two  years.  Another,  not,  we  believe,  universal,  though 
usual  enough,  is  the  transference  of  the  feu  to  third  persons 
without  the  granting  of  a  new  charter  and  the  payment 
of  a  fine.  Now,  the  average  Irish  tenant  is  exceedingly  fond 
of  transferring  his  right,  and  by  no  means  unaccustomed 
to  remain  more  than  two  years  in  arrear.  Only  the  thorough- 
going believers  in  the  "  magic  of  property,"  and  what  we 
have  called  the  Abracadabra  of  fixity,  will  believe  that  these  little 
peculiarities  will  at  once  disappear.  Besides,  is  it  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  a  qualified  fixity  depending  on  punctual  payment 
of  rent,  excluding  subdivision  and  subletting,  precluding  deteriora- 
tion of  the  property,  &c,  would  be  grateful  to  any  Irish  tenants 
who  are  unwilling  to  make  the  arrangements  by  which  they  might 
in  most  cases  at  the  present  time  obtain  advantages  equal  or 
superior  ?  Clearly  such  a  supposition  is  idle.  England  and  Scot- 
land will  give  us  no  help  in  the  matter.  The  custom  of  the  manor 
and  the  will  of  the  lord,  which  determine  the  status  of  the  copy- 
holder, will  find  no  counterparts  in  the  new  order  of  things 
advocated  by  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  friends.  The  plain,  business-like 
nature  of  the  transaction  which  cloaks  itself  in  the  quaint  mediaeval 
terms  of  Scotch  law,  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  a  claim 
which,  put  into  plain  language,  is  simply  a  claim  ou  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  a  slice  of  his  landlord's  property  at  once,  and  a  right  to 
make  ducks  and  drakes  of  much  of  the  rest  at  his  good  pleasure. 
The  Irish  fixed-tenant  must  be  a  creature  per  se — a  thing  remote 
alike  from  copyholder,  feuar,  and  lessee.  His  would-be  creators 
know  this  well  enough,  and  this  is  why  they  are  so  earnest  with  us 
to  look  at  Irish  matters  with  Irish  eyes,  and  to  discard  all  prejudices 
arising  from  English  and  Scotch  ideas. 

Let  us,  then,  look  at  fixity  of  tenure  with  Irish  eyes.  We 
have  already  intimated  the  nature  of  the  spectacle  with  which 
those  eyes,  if  they  confine  themselves  to  history  and  not  to  fiction, 
furnish  us.  Wherever  the  Irish  landlord  has  surrendered  his  land 
to  tenants  at  a  fixed  rent,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  those  long 
terms  which  are  in  all  but  legal  technicalities  equal  to  perpetuity, 
the  result  has  been,  if  not  universally  the  same,  the  same  in  all  but 
very  few  cases.  More  than  one  town  in  the  South- West  bears 
■witness  to  the  results  of  the  proceeding  in  towns ;  scores  and 
hundreds  of  estates  in  the  same  region  show  what  the  result  is  in 
rural  districts.  A  public-spirited  landlord  lets  in  perpetuity  or  on 
long  leases  considerable  plots  of  land  to  tenants  on  the  sole  con- 
dition that  they  build  a  good  slated  house  on  them.  The  town 
grows,  and  the  lessees  avail  themselves  of  their  roomy  plots  to 
crowd  noisome  alleys  of  tumbledown  cottages  together,  from  which 
they  derive  a  handsome  profit,  which  defeat  the  superior's  object, 
and  over  which  he  has  no  control  whatever.  Country  tracts  of 
some  size  are  let  in  the  same  way,  or  cotters  are  established  in  per- 
petuity or  for  a  long  time  in  small  holdings.  The  big  lessee 
immediately  starts  middleman,  sublets  his  holding  at  a  profit 
Tent,  and  does  not  greatly  care  if  the  sub-lessee  repeats  the 
proceeding.  The  small  lessee  subdivides  in  favour  of  his 
children  or  of  strangers  who  can  pay  him  until  the  plots  become 
absolutely  inadequate  to  the  support  of  human  beings  even  in  the 
most  favourable  years.  No  reasonable  person  can  produce  the 
slightest  reason  capable  of  being  accepted  by  any  other  reason- 
able person  why  the  compulsory  establishment  of  fixity  of 
tenure  by  the  law  should  havo  any  other  result  than  the 
voluntary  establishment  of  fixity  of  tenure  by  scores  of  land- 
lords has  had.  The  rnge  of  tho  Irish  character  for  squeezing 
an  income  out  of  land  somehow  or  other,  in  place  of  taking  to 
other  employment,  its  improvidence,  its  indolence,  are  all  causes 
which  will  continue  to  work,  let  laws  and  lawmakers  plot  their 
cunningest.  Indeed,  the  elimination  of  the  one  check  which  now 
exists — the  refusal  of  landlords  to  permit  these  ruinous  processes 
of  subletting  and  subdivision — must  necessarily  make  the  matter 
far  worse  than  it  is  at  present.  Tho  check  of  eviction  being  gone, 
nil  is  gone.  So  that,  if  we  look  on  tho  matter  with  those  Irish 
eyes  which  we  are  so  earnestly  entreated  to  borrow,  tho  thing 
becomes  worse  than  it  was  beforo.  Of  the  minor  difficulties  of 
fixity  of  tenure;  of  the  impossibility  of  devising  any  guarantee 
for  the  reception  of  his  rent  by  tlio  landlord  short  of  allowing  a 
right  of  re-entry  which  practically  annuls  the  lixity ;  of  the  in- 
justice of  continuing  to  burden  mere  rent-chargers  with  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rates  and  taxes  incident  to  landowners,  and  Un- 
certainty of  discontent  if  the  attempt  wero  made  to  transfer 
these  charges  to  the  new  tenants — of  u  hundred  other  such  things 
there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  Wo  have  shown  sufficiently  that 
mero  fixity  of  tenure,  in  any  soiife  in  which  the  word  is  not  a  more  1 
tbam,  is  impracticable,  or  nt  lca?t  illusory,  in  the  first  place,  and 
would  be  socially  ruinous  in  the  second. 


THE  TKADE  OF  18S0. 

f\  HIE  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  December,  which  appeared  at 
-1-  the  end  of  last  week,  give  us  tho  result  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  country  for  the  whole  year,  as  well  as  for  its  closing 
month.  The  information  thu3  brought  out  is  specially  interesting 
because  the  revival  of  trade  therein  recorded  came  quito  unex- 
pectedly at  the  end  of  perhaps  the  worst  harvest  of  the  century. 
It  may  be  worth  while,  then,  to  examine  in  a  little  detail  what  the 
returns  have  to  tell  us.  And  in  the  first  place  we  find  that  both, 
sides  of  the  account  show  a  marked  increase  for  the  year.  The 
imports  amounted  to  409,990,056/.,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
48  millions,  or  iji  per  cent,  over  those  of  1879,  the  exports 
of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  amounted  to 
220,810,526/.,  being  an  increase  over  those  of  1879  of  more  than 
31  j  millions,  or  i6j  per  cent. 

Confining  ourselves  for  the  moment  to  the  exports,  as  it  is  by 
them  that  the  goodness  or  badness  of  trade  is  popularly,  though 
erroneously,  judged,  we  find  that  the  increase  was  not  only  larger 
than  in  the  case  of  the  imports  for  the  whole  year,  but,  what  is 
more  satisfactory,  it  was  well  maintained  in  the  four  closing 
months.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  revival  began  in  September, 
1879,  and  that  the  three  following  months  showed  large  augmenta- 
tions over  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  preceding 
year.  The  four  last  months  of  1880  again  showed  large  aug- 
mentations over  those  of  1879,  proving  not  only  that  the  im- 
provement in  trade  continued,  but  that  it  went  on  at  an  increasing 
ratio.  Relatively  the  greatest  increase  was  in  iron  and  steel, 
amounting  to  45^  per  cent. ;  but  absolutely  the  greatest  increase 
was  in  cotton  manufactures,  amounting  to  over  ioj  millions. 
There  was  also  a  very  large  increase,  both  absolutely  and  rela- 
tively, in  machinery  and  millwork,  in  hardware,  in  coal,  in 
woollen  and  worsted  manufactures,  and  in  linen  and  jute  manu- 
factures. The  United  States  continued  to  be  the  largest  customers 
for  iron  and  steel.  They  took  2,278,916/.,  against  873,320/.  worth 
in  1 879,  of  pig-iron  ;  and  they  took  of  railroad  iron  of  all  sorts 
1,526,092/.,  against  241,607/.  in  1879.  Next  to  the  United 
States,  British  North  America,  India,  Australia,  and  the  other 
British  possessions  were  our  best  customers.  On  the  other 
hand,  more  than  half  the  increase  in  cotton  goods  was  due  to 
India.  Of  the  total  increase  in  cotton  goods  of  10,803,531/., 
India  alone  took  5,622,082/.,  or  more  than  one-half.  We 
have  in  these  latter  figures  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
importance  of  India  to  the  great  staple  industry  of  Lanca- 
shire. As  long  as  India  was  a  prey  to  famine  the  spindles 
and  looms  of  Lancashire  were  half  idle,  and  the  operatives  were 
out  of  work ;  but  as  soon  as  famine  disappeared  the  demand  for 
cotton  goods  sprang  up  again  and  activity  and  prosperity  were 
restored  to  Lancashire,  so  that  now  Manchester  is  busier  than  it 
has  been  for  many  years  past.  The  figures  further  illustrate  the 
severity  of  the  recent  Indian  famine.  In  the  last  quarter  of  1879 
the  exports  of  cotton  goods  to  India  were  enormous  ;  but,  as  we 
see,  they  have  been  still  more  enormous  iu  the  year  just 
ended.  The  explanation  is  that  during  the  famine  period  the 
people  were  unable  to  buy  clothing,  but  that  since  the  return  of 
comparative  prosperity  they  have  been  renewing  their  wardrobes. 
No  doubt,  the  large  exports  of  cotton  have  helped  to  depress  the 
silver  market,  and  have  prevented  the  full  effect  of  the  stoppage 
by  Germany  of  the  sales  of  silver ;  but  the  inconvenienco  thence 
arising  i3  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  great  benefit  that  the 
vast  population  of  India  has  received,  without  speaking  of  the 
profits  derived  by  Lancashire.  The  other  countries  which  have 
taken  larger  quantities  of  cotton  goods  are  the  United  States, 
British  North  America,  Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  There  have  also  been  very  largely  augmented  exports  of 
coal,  distributed  pretty  equally  amongst  almost  all  our  customers ; 
and  the  purchases  of  machinery  and  millwork  have  likewise  been 
very  much  larger,  the  best  purchasers  being  Holland,  Erauce,  Italy, 
Brazil,  and  British  India. 

Coming  now  to  tho  imports,  wo  find  that,  unliko  tho  exports, 
they  fell  off  to  a  marked  degree  iu  December,  and  as  this  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  it  might  seem  at  first 
eight  that  a  slackening  in  the  growth  of  trade  had  begun;  but  this 
is  not  really  so.  As  we  stated  above,  the  increase  in  tho  imports 
for  the  whole  year  amounted  to  13}  per  cent. ;  but  the  increase  in 
the  imports  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  alone  amounted 
to  as  much  as  22  per  cent.,  oven  allowing  for  tho  falling  off  in 
December,  or  not  far  short  of  twice  tho  rate  of  augmentation  in  the 
whole  of  tho  imports.  The  real  explanation,  it  will  then  bo  seen,  is 
that  such  large  stocks  had  been  laid  in  in  the  previous  cloven  months 
that  some  decrease  was  natural,  and  even  necessary,  in  December. 
There  was  also  in  December  a  falling-oil  in  tho  imports  of  food, 
chielly  wheat,  as  wus  to  be  expected  from  tho  better  harvest  last 
year.  Classifying  tho  various  kinds  of  commodities  imported,  wo 
find,  as  stilted  above,  that  the  increaso  in  raw  materials  was  22  per 
cent. ;  in  articles  of  food,  only  10)  per  cent. ;  in  what  wo  may  call 
luxuries  — such  as  tea,  colfee,  sugar,  wine,  and  tobacco — only  6A 
percent.;  and  in  unonutneratod  articles,  13$  por  cent.  The  very 
much  larger  proportional  increaso  in  tho  raw  materials  of  manu- 
facture comes  out  very  clearly.  Tins  fact  plainly  demonstrates 
that  trade  continued  improving  to  the  end,  and  that  manufacturers 
were  thus  encouraged  to  lay  in  exceptionally  largo  stocks.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  in  some  intttances  thoy  went  too  far,  as 
there  are  complaints  in  tho  wood  trado  that  the  supply  has  become 
so  excessive  as  ruinously  to  depress  prices.  Generally,  however, 
tlio  tone  of  tho  manufacturing  centres  is  more  sanguine  now  thou 
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it  was  at  any  time  last  year,  and  a  rise  in  prices  is  very  generally 
looked  for.  Tho  whole  increase  in  the  value  of  the  imports  of  raw 
materials  is  2o\  millions,  and  of  this  total  nearly  6$  millions  is  in 
raw  cotton — another  evidenco  of  tho  great  improvement  in  tho 
cotton  industry.  The  next  largest  increase  is  in  timber,  which 
somewhat  exceeds  5  J  millions.  The  next  is  wool,  nearly 
2,900,000/. ;  and  the  next,  iron  ore,  [j  million.  Here,  again,  wo 
havo  evidenco  of  tho  great  demand  for  iron,  which  not  only  stimu- 
lated tho  production  at  home,  but  also  increased  tho  import  of 
foreign  ores.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  for  certain 
kinds  of  manufacture  these  foreign  ores  are  superior  to  our  own  ; 
but  they  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  iron  consumption. 
In  tho  food  imports,  wheat,  eggs,  fish,  and  pork  alono  show  a 
falliug-otl'.  In  all  other  articles  thero  is  an  increase — a  very  largo 
one  in  living  animals,  butter,  cheese,  and  maize,  and  a  consider- 
able one  in  most  other  items. 

Perhaps  tho  most  interesting  part  of  the  returns  is  that  rela- 
tive to  the  imports  and  exports  of  bullion.  The  imports  of  gold 
have  fallen  oil'  to  a  very  great  degree  in  the  last  three  years. 
They  amounted  in  1878  to  as  much  as  20,872,216/.;  in 
1879  they  were  1 3,331, 369/. ;  and  last  year  they  were  no 
more  than  9.458,996/.,  or  actually  considerably  less  than  half 
those  of  1878.  Of  this  total  we  received  3,614,200/.  from  Aus- 
tralia; 2,118,036/.  from  France;  from  Japan,  1,180,066/.;  and 
from  Mexico,  youth  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  679,871/.; 
while  from  the  United  States — which  used  to  send  us  from  8  to  9 
millions  annually— we  got  last  year  110  more  than  55,365/.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  1 1,828,822/.,  or 
nearly  2k  millions  more  than  the  imports.  And  of  this  total  as 
much  as  5,511,887/.  went  to  the  United  States ;  1,076,380/.  to 
Egypt;  1,090,532/.  to  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies;  and  865,821/.  to  British  India;  while  Franco  received 
back  only  602,218/.  The  exports  last  year,  however,  were  con- 
siderably less  than  in  the  previous  year,  when  they  exceeded  17^ 
millions.  And  even  in  1878  they  were  very  nearly  15  millions. 
The  imports  of  silver  amounted  to  6,828,968/.,  of  which 
2,382,492/.  came  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  AVest 
Indies;  2,066.435/.  from  France;  and  1,198,567/.  from  the  United 
States;  while  only  407,393/.  came  from  Germany,  and  193.305/. 
from  British  India.  The  small  import  from  the  United 
States  will  be  remarked.  Only  a  very  few  years  ago  we  were 
threatened  with  an  import  thenco  of  9  or  10  millions,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  "we  see  that  it  now  scarcely  exceeds  a 
million.  No  doubt,  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  absorbs  a 
large  portion  of  the  American  production ;  but,  after  all,  the 
total  coinage  is  under  5  millions  in  the  year,  which,  if  the 
production  of  the  Nevada  mines  was  anything  like  what  it 
was  expected  to  be,  would  leave  a  large  surplus  for  export 
to  Europe.  The  export  of  silver  amounted  to  7,060,681/., 
or  but  very  little  more  than  the  import.  And  of  the  total 
British  India  took  4,321,507/.,  China  1,125,562/.,  and  the  re- 
mainder went  in  small  amounts  to  the  various  countries  of  the 
world.  The  export  to  India  was  i;}  million  less  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  very  much  smaller  than  some  years  ago  ;  but 
the  large  drawings  by  the  India  Council,  of  course,  supply  means 
of  remittance  which  largely  account  for  the  falling  oil';  and  the 
greatincrease  in  the  exports  of  cotton  goods,  to  which  we  refer  above, 
would  naturally  also  decrease  the  export  of  silver.  However,  this 
decrease  in  the  absorbing  power  of  India  is  having  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  price  of  silver,  which  has  been  falling  for  some  time, 
and  seems  likely  to  go  lower;  indeed,  the  accumulation  of  the 
silver  dollars  in  the  Treasury  vaults  of  the  United  States  and  the 
decrease  in  the  exports  to  India,  it  is  feared,  will  together  bring 
about  a  crisis  before  very  long.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  apprehensions  on  this  head  are  exaggerated,  as  by  and  by  no 
doubt  the  exports  to  India  will  begin  again  on  a  larger  scale  ;  but 
there  is  little  doubt,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Italy  does  not  re- 
sume pajmentin  silver,  the  market  for  that  metal  must  be 
depressed. 

Coming  in  the  last  place  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  entered  and 
cleared  with  cargoes  during  the  year,  we  find  an  increase  in  the 
entries  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  1 3 J  pet- 
cent.;  in  those  cleared  of  12$  per  cent.;  also  an  increase  in  the 
entries  coastwise  of  1  £  per  cent.,  and  in  the  clearances  coastwise 
of  2j|  per  cent,  and  it  is  worth  adding  that  in  the  coasting  trade 
the  increase  is  larger  in  the  last  month  than  for  the  whole  year. 
From  the  foregoing  review  we  see  that  the  year  has  been 
in  every  respect  one  of  profitable  and  improving  trade. 
We  pointed  out  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  what  the  character 
of  that  trade  has  been.  The  prices  of  commodities  have  declined 
from  the  high  level  they  reached  twelve  months  ago ;  but  this 
decline  helped  to  maintain  and  stimulate  the  revival  which  had 
then  begun.  The  first  effect  of  the  American  purchases  of  iron 
was  to  send  prices  up  too  high,  and  thus  to  endanger  the  perma- 
nence of  the  improvement.  The  fall  of  prices  put  an  end  to  this 
danger,  and  allowed  the  improvement  to  go  on  and  become 
strengthened.  It  has  now  become  so  extended  that  its  perma- 
nence cannot  any  longer  be  doubted.  The  American  imports  of 
iron  and  steel  have  long  fallen  oil ;  but  the  growth  of  trade  has 
continued  nevertheless,  and  nearly  every  country  now  shows 
larger  purchases  of  some  commodity  or  other.  We  remarked 
above  on  the  very  large  increase  in  the  exports  of  cotton 
goods  to  India,  and  although  no  other  instance  of  the  same 
magnitude  can  be  cited,  it  would  be  easy  to  show,  if  it 
were  not  too  wearisome,  that  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  trade  of  nearly  every  country.    The  present  feeling  through- 


out the  country  is  that  the  year  upon  which,  we  have  entered 
will  bo  a  still  better  one  than  that  which  has  just  ended  ; 
especially  it  is  expected  that  the  demand  for  iron  will  by  and  by 
become  very  great,  and  that  prices  will  go  up.  Coal,  too,  which 
has  been  so  long  depressed,  has  improved,  and,  as  wo  pointed  out 
above,  the  exports  to  all  countries  have  increased,  not  very  much 
in  any  one  direction,  but  very  considerably  in  the  aggregate. 
Apart  from  the  demands  from  India,  the  state  of  the  Manchester 
trade  too  is  exceedingly  good,  and  tho  intelligence  from  that  city 
is  to  tho  effect  that  the  mills  havo  not  been  so  well  employed  for 
several  years  past. 


SOME  RECENT  MUSIC. 

ELEVEN  years  after  his  death,  Berlioz,  who  during  his 
life  could  scarcely  gain  a  hearing  for  his  music,  has  scored 
a  complete  success  in  London,  and  La  Damnation  de  Faust  has 
attracted  audiences  whose  enthusiasm  almost  verges  upon  ex- 
travagance. Last  year  Mr.  Charles  Hallo  brought  his  admirable 
Manchester  orchestra  and  choir  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing this  work  to  the  public,  and  so  great  was  the  success 
on  that  occasion  that  he  determined  to  reproduce  it  this  season. 
The  band  and  singers,  it  is  true,  are  not  altogether  the  same  as  on 
the  first  production,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  original  intention 
of  giving  two  performances  of  La  Damnation  de  Faust  has  already 
been  extended,  and  it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant  to  hope  for 
yet  more  performances.  Save  perhaps  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  through  the  obituary  notices  in  the  daily  newspapers,  the 
general  public  within  the  last  year  or  two  was  ignorant  of  any- 
thing beyond  the  name  of  Berlioz,  though  his  works  were  gradually 
exercising  their  power  over  the  minds  of  not  a  few  who  have  since 
achieved  success  in  tho  musical  world.  His  influence,  whether 
for  good  or  for  bad,  is  already  great,  and  credit  must  be  given  to 
Mr.  Hallo  for  pointing  out  whence  this  influence  proceeded.  We 
do  not  intend  to  discuss  the  question  whether  what  has  for  want  of 
a  better  name  been  called  "  programme  music  "  is  desirable  or  not, 
nor  need  we  now  inquire  whether  Berlioz's  methods  are  worthy 
of  imitation  or  not ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  stage 
might  be  a  fitter  place  than  the  concert-room  for  the  performance 
of  such  a  work  as  La  Damnation  de  Faust.  The  Faust  legend 
has  for  centuries  been  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  Stage, 
and  if  ever  there  was  an  adaptation  of  it  which  required  action  to 
perfect  it,  this  is  surely  the  case  with  Berlioz's  adaptation.  It  may 
be  said,  of  course,  that  the  composer  never  intended  it  for  stage 
representation,  and  the  objection  has  some  force ;  but  if  some 
enterprising  manager  were  to  undertake  its  representation,  we 
could  scarcely  hesitate  to  prophesy  its  success.  So  dramatic  is 
the  music  that  we  felt  that  the  one  thing  in  which  the  perform- 
ance suffered  was  the  want  of  action  that  belongs  of  course  to  a 
concert-room.  There  are  doubtless  some  situations  which  would 
be  hard  t)  overcome  upon  the  stage,  such  as,  for  instance,  "  The 
ride  to  the  abyss,"  but  even  this,  one  may  imagine,  would  not 
be  impossible.  Of  one  thing,  at  any  rate,  we  feel  certain,  and 
that  is  that  dramatic  action  would  greatly  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  music.  Berlioz's  Faast  differs  in  many  ways  from  the 
versions  which  are  already  before  the  public,  and  in  one  particular 
at  least  it  may  seem  for  theatrical  purposes  to  have  gained  in 
dramatic  interest.  The  signing  of  the  contract  between  Faust 
and  Mephistopheles  is  deferred  in  this  version  until  Faust  learns 
that  Marguerite  is  in  prison  on  suspicion  of  causing  the  death  of 
her  mother,  and  the  motive  for  his  signing  the  dread  document  is 
that  Mephistopheles  promises  her  escape  if  he  does  so. 

The  work  opens  with  a  quiet  pastoral  motif  indicative  of  the 
return  of  spring,  which  is  followed  by  a  piece  of  instrumental 
music,  in  which  the  chorus  of  peasants  and  the  Hungarian  march, 
which  are  to  follow,  are  skilfully  interwoven.  The  peasant 
chorus  is  one  of  those  remarkable  efforts  of  which  Berlioz  was 
master,  and  it  seems  to  carry  one  along  with  a  rush  of  joy, 
while  the  Hungarian  march,  which  closes  the  prologue  or  first  part, 
is  a  masterpiece  of  that  form  of  musical  writing.  The  second  part 
shows  us  Faust  in  his  study  disgusted  with  life  and  seeking  to 
free  himself  by  poison,  when,  as  in  other  versions,  his  hand  is 
arrested  by  the  sounds  of  the  Easter  Hymn  without.  The  sudden 
appearance  of  Mephistopheles  unbidden  by  Faust  is,  however,  the 
cause  of  Faust's  relinquishing  the  thought  of  suicide,  and  from  this 
point  the  action  follows  more  or  less  the  lines  of  other  versions  of 
the  legend.  Brander'ssong  in  Altmayer's  cellar  in  Leipzig,  and  the 
subsequent  fugue  on  "  Amen,"  are  a  strange  mixture  of  humour 
and  erudition,  and  Mephistopheles's  "  Once  a  king  be  it  noted  " 
is  sufficiently  comic.  In  the  third  scene  of  this  part  Mephis- 
topheles has  a  fine  air,  "  Mid  banks  of  roses,"  which  is  followed 
by  a  remarkable  chorus  of  sylphs  and  gnomes  intended  to  lull 
Faust  to  sleep,  which  was  very  gracefully  rendered,  and  to 
this  succeeds  one  of  the  gems  of  the  whole  work — namely, 
the  "  Ballet  of  Sylphs."  For  fairy  gracefulness  this  piece  of 
music  is  almost  unrivalled,  and  the  orchestra  did  much  justice 
to  its  beauty.  Faust  on  waking  cries  for  Margaret,  whom  he  ha3 
seen  in  his  dream,  and  Mephistopheles,  after  a  promise  to  show 
her  to  him,  urges  him  to  mingle  with  the  crowd.  On  this  follows 
a  chorus  of  soldiers  and  students,  which  brings  the  second  part 
to  a  close.  In  the  third  part  Margaret  appears  for  the  first  tune. 
The  ballad  of  the  King  of  Thule  in  the  first  scene  is  extremely 
tender  and  quaint,  and  the  composer  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
words  in  a  manner  most  remarkable,  while  the  sigh  which  ends 
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the  song  is  almost  indescribable  in  its  effect.  An  incantation  by 
Mephistopheles  follows,  to  which  is  added  a  fantastic  "  Dance 
of  Will-o'-the  Wisps,'' the  presto  of  which  introduces  us  to  the  1 
"Serenade."  This,  the  most  remarkable  number  of  the  whole 
work,  and  which  has  been  indicated  more  than  once  before,  is,  for 
diabolical  humour,  at  once  one  of  the  strangest  and  most  fascia-  j 
ating  products  of  Berlioz's  geuiu3.  Writ  ton  in  tempo  di  valsc,  it  j 
is  accompanied  by  a  guitar-like  movement,  and  the  disregard  of 
conventional  closes  makes  it  sufficiently  grotesque.  The  shriek  of 
the  demon  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  stanza  has  in  it  something 
appalling.  With  the  exception  of  the  "  Chorus  of  Infernal  Spirits," 
a  piece  of  strange  eccentricity,  perhaps  even  Berlioz  has  never 
written  anything  so  completely  diabolical.  The  rest  of  the  work 
resembles  to  a  great  extent,  as  far  as  plot  goes,  the  other 
versions,  and  thus  gives  occasion  to  a  beautiful  duct  be- 
tween the  lovers,  and  the  song  known  in  the  German  as  "  Meine 
Ruh'  ist  hin,"  for  Margaret,  until  we  reach  the  part  where  Faust 
signs  the  "  musty  deed  "  which  gives  Mephistopheles  the  absolute 
power  over  his  soul.  "  The  Ride  .to  the  Abyss,''  a  singularly  im- 
pressive and  dramatic  piece  of  music,  ensues,  and  ends  with  the 
destruction  of  Faust  and  the  joy  of  the  Infernal  Spirits.  As  a 
specimen  of  Berlioz's  eccentricity,  we  give  the  words  01  the  Internal 
Chorus,  leaving  the  reader  to  make  what  he  likes  out  of  it:  — 

His,  Irimirn  Karabras? 

Trndionn  marexil  tiadiuxe  bunndixo 

For  my  dinkorlitz  O  ineri  Kaiiu  omeyixe 

Uraraike 

Mnraroike 
Dirt",  Dil7,  mcrondor  mit  ays':o 
Has,  has  Satan,  Belpliegor,  IMc-pIiistc. 
Has,  lias,  Koix,  Astaroth,  Bolzebuth, 
bat  rayk  irkimour.. 

To  the  performance  of  the  work  much  praise  must  be  giveD. 
Miss  Davies  sansr  Margaret's  part  with  considerable  success,  and 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Pyatt  sustained  the  respective  parts  of  Faust 
and  I'rander  very  creditably,  while  Mr.  Santley's  Mephistopheles 
—the  only  part  really  dramatically  delivered — was  a  thoroughly 
admirable  performance,  tantalizing  only  by  the  absence  of  stage 
effect.  To  Mr.  Halle's  indefatigable  energy  and  skill  in  con- 
ducting is  due  the  completeness  of  the  success  which  the  work 
has  met  with  this  season.  We  hope  that  he  has  been  suffi- 
ciently encouraged  in  the  production  of  this  work  of  Berlioz  to  in- 
troduce to  the  London  public  L'cnfancc  cat  ■  Christ  by  the  same 
composer,  which,  we  see,  he  has  already  given  at  Manchester. 

The  last  Monday  Popular  Concert  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  reappearance  in  London  of  Mile.  Marie  Krebs.  The  pro- 
gramme contained  no  novelties  and  was  somewhat  shorter  than 
usual.  Mme.  Norman  Neruda,  Messrs.  Strauss,  Zerbini,  and  Piatti 
gave  an  admirable  rendering  of  the  quintet  in  G  minor  by  Mozart, 
an  old  favourite  at  these  concerts,  and  Mile.  Marie  Krebs  played 
the  famous  "  Waldstein  "  sonata  of  Beethoven.  Thi3  sonata,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  of  execution  which  Beethoven  ever  wrote, 
■was  evidently  intended  by  him  as  a  test  for  the  powers  of  the 
pianoforte  plajer;  yet  while  it  is  replete  with  difficulties  only 
within  the  range  of  the  most  expert  performer,  he  has  succeeded 
in  retaining  a  world  of  poetry  and  imagination.  The  gym- 
nastics he  allots  to  his  performers  do  not  rob  his  work  of  true 
music.  Mile.  Krebs's  rendering  of  the  favourite  sonata  was  ad- 
mirable, and  we  are  glad  to  welcome  such  an  artist  as  she  is  to 
London  again.  LJeethoven'3  Serenade  Trio  was  the  only  other 
instrumental  piece.  The  vocalist  on  this  occasion  was  Miss  Hope 
Glenn,  and  the  really  fine  manner  in  which  Miss  Glenn  sang 
Haydn's  "  II  pensier  sta  negli  oggetti "  deserved,  in  our  opinion, 
more  recognition  than  it  received.  To  a  fine  rich  voice  she  has 
added  careful  study,  and,  from  what  we  have  heard  of  her  singing*, 
we  should  say  that  she  has  a  future  before  her. 


DUTCH  MASTERS  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

TnE  magnificent  series  of  Dutch  masters  from  the  Hope  col- 
lection gives,  as  we  have  already  observed,  exceptional  import- 
ance to  the  present  display  at  Burlington  House.  With  a 
hearty  recognition  of  what  is  offered  to  us  in  tho  work  of  other 
•cboo.a,  it  is,  nevertheless,  to  tho  art  of  Holland,  as  it  is 
displayed  in  the  Second  Gallery,  that  we  find  ourselves  con- 
stantly returning  with  an  ever-increasing  sense  of  its  extra- 
ordinary value  and  interest.  Nearly  all  tho  eminent  Dutch- 
men are  here,  nor,  amid  tho  large  gathering  of  their  works, 
is  tbero  often  occasion  to  question  tho  authority  of  tho 
catalogue.  The  examples  in  nearly  every  case  are  of  con- 
vincing genuineness  and  of  superb  quality,  and  in  some  instances 
we  b  >v:  Bfl  opportunity  of  Studying  the  art  of  men  who  are  com- 
paratively little  known  in  this  country,  or  known  at  best  by  work 
that  imperfectly  represents  their  powers.  Tho  largo  composition 
by  ^  an  der  Heist  (87),  apart  from  its  high  historical  interest,  is 
in  this  way  n  revelation  of  tho  painter's  remarkable  gifts.  Nor 
are  there  many  collections  in  Europe  which  could  boast  of  threo 
such  examples  of  Paul  Potter  ns  aro  here  exhibited.  But  if  tho 
loan  from  Deepdene  is  rendered  exceptionally  attractive  by  tho 
sped. uens  which  it  comprise.-)  of  men  whose  works  aro  raro  and 
unfamiliar,  it  is  even  more  remarkable  for  tho  fulness  with  which 
it  illustrated  tho  genius  of  painters  whoso  place  is  universally 
tecoguized  and  whoso  stylo  is  widely  known.  Terburg,  Jan 
Steen,  Metzu,  and  Do  Iloogho  have  never  certainly  been  seen 


to  greater  .•dv.uitacre.  The  portrait  of  a  Burgomaster  (80), 
bv  the  Bret-named  painter,  conies  from  the  San  Donato 
collection.  Jt  has  been  sent  to  Burlington  House  by  Sir 
William  Abily,  who  contributes  several  interesting  examples 
of  early  Italian  art  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  in 
their  order.  This  specimen  of  Terburg's  powers  in  portraiture 
i.>  of  admirable  quality,  although  it  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered somewhat  in  colour ;  but,  good  as  it  is,  it  will  not  stand 
comparison  with  the  exquisitely  finished  composition  of  "Soldiers 
Drinking"  (no),  which  forms  one  of  the  gems  of  the  Hope  col- 
lection. Here  we  see  the  full  measure  of  Terburg's  powers  as  a 
colourist;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that,  with  the  exception 
of  De  Hooghe,  he  was  in  this  respect  without  a  rival  among  th<j 
genre  painters  of  Holland.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has  a  fine 
seine  of  colour,  and  that  he  can  select  and  combine  the  most 
delicate  tints,  but  that  he  is  able  to  preserve  the  harmony  he  has 
invented  without  the  surrender  in  any  part  of  his  work  of  the 
imitative  truth  proper  to  the  representation  of  each  separate 
object  in  the  scene.  The  steel  armour  worn  by  the  principal 
figure  gleams  with  a  brilliance  and  reality  that  approach 
almost  to  illusion ;  and  the  silk  scarf  around  the  soldier's 
waist,  his  heavy  leather  boots,  and  his  embroidered  sleeves 
are  all  executed  in  a  style  of  the  highest  technical  finish, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  takes  due  account  of  every  variety 
of  texture  and  material.  And  yet  with  this  extraordinary 
minuteness  of  detail  there  is  associated  a  breadth  si  style 
and  a  perception  of  the  refinements  of  character  and  movement 
which  assert  the  presence  of  the  artist  no  less  than  of  the  accom- 
plished craftsman.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  in  another  Terburg, 
from  the  same  collection,  this  costume,  with  its  breastplate  and 
back  piece,  is  faithfully  repeated  (108),  but  under  such  difaerent 
conditions  of  light  and  tone  as  to  yield  in  the  result  an  entirely 
distinct  artistic  effect.  These  are  the  two  finest  specimens  of  the 
master  in  the  exhibition.  A  third  example,  also  from  Deepdene 
(1 16),  and  treating  of  the  hackneyed  theme  of  a  Music  Lesson,  is 
of  far  inferior  quality,  though  here,  as  in  the  other  two,  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  with  what  skill  and  understanding  the  painter 
interprets  the  character  of  the  dog  as  forming  part  of  the  domestic 
life  of  the  time.  In  every  one  of  the  three  groups  a  dog  is  intro- 
duced, and  in  all  the  bearing  of  the  animal  is  shown  with  the 
keenest  observation  of  nature. 

The  several  paintings  by  Metzu  are  not  of  uniform  excel- 
lence. There  is  one  of  a  Lady  Beading  a  Letter  (125)  wherein  his 
peculiar  giits  aro  expressed  in  absolute  perfection.  No  painter  of 
the  school  possessed  in  equal  measure  the  power  of  giving  a  sense 
of  dignity  and  even  of  beauty  to  the  forms  of  simple  people.  He 
could  treat  the  costume  of  his  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  the 
action  of  the  figure  have  the  freest  expression.  There  is  sometimes 
a  suggestion  of  almost  classic  grace  in  the  bearing  of  these 
cumbersome  Dutchwomen,  and  we  know  of  no  instance  where 
he  has  employed  his  art  with  happier  effect  than  in  the  figure  of 
the  waiting-woman  in  the  picture  before  us,  as  she  stands  with 
the  pail  under  her  arm,  and  a  letter  lightly  held  between  her 
fingers,  while  with  her  right  hand  she  draws  aside  the  curtain 
that  covers  a  picture  upon  the  wall.  This  delightful  little  com- 
position is  further  interesting  as  showing  the  extraordinary 
subtlety  with  which  the  best  of  these  Dutchmen  interpreted  the 
social  life  of  their  century,  The  grouping  of  these  two  women, 
the  one  intent  upon  her  letter,  the  other  lingering  in  the  -oom 
in  the  presence  of  her  mistress,  has  an  air  of  unconseious- 
ness  which  is  truly  wonderful.  There  is  no  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  invent  a  subject  or  to  depict  a  striking  scene. 
The  actors  in  this  uneventful  little  drama  havo  evidently 
been  unaware  of  the  artist's  presence,  and  yet  this  chance  glimpse 
at  tho  ways  of  their  daily  life  tells  us  more,  and  tells  it  more 
simply,  than  a  hundred  pictures  with  a  portentous  moral  and  a 
liberal  display  of  cheap  domestic  pathos.  The  smaller  painting  of 
a  Gentleman  Writing  (127)  is  an  admirable  pieco  of  technical 
work,  but  it  has  not  tho  same  intellectual  chann,  while  the  two 
remaining  Metzus  from  the  Hope  collection  aro  markedly  inferior 
in  every  respect.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  tho  dark 
and  poorly  coloured  composition  of  a  Lady  Writing  (130)  can  bo 
an  authentic  example  of  the  master.  Wo  havo  just  spoken  of  the 
absence  in  most  of  tho  Dutch  painters  of  any  deliberate  dramatic 
motive  in  their  work.  There  is  a  notable  exception  to  tho  rule 
in  Jan  Steen,  who  is  also  splendidly  represented  on  tho  present 
occasion.  But  what  is  gained  in  his  case  by  tho  admixture  of  a 
spirit  of  conscious  comedy  will  not,  to  our  thinking,  atone  for 
tho  inferior  perception  which  he  displays  of  qualities  of 
a  purely  artistic  order.  His  technical  powers  at  their  best  aro 
not  to  bo  surpassed,  and  they  could  not  be  better  illustrated  than 
in  "Tho  Christening"  (100),  or  the  still  liner  interior  (104), 
wherein  a  lady  oilers  a  glass  of  wino  to  her  guest,  while  an  old 
woman  in  tho  background  is  employed  in  opening  oysters.  In 
both  there  is  an  extraordinary  variety  and  vivacity  of  expression, 
combined  with  tho  mo.a  careful  elaboration  of  every  detail.  But, 
in  spito  of  tho  fullness  of  incident  with  which  ho  enriches  tho 
canvas,  it  is  impossible  not  to  miss  those  finer  truths  of  form  and 
character  which  reveal  themselves,  as  if  by  some  sort  of  magic,  t  » 
tho  quiet  ga/.o  of  men  like  .Metzu  mid  Van  der  .Mecr  of  Delft.  Of 
the  last-named  painter  there  is  only  a  single  example  {<)})  ;  and, 
although  not  of  the  lirst  merit  in  regard  to  colour,  it  forini  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  a  very  great  and  a  very 
raro  master.    Threo  very  beautiful  works  by  l>e  rloogbe,  one  lent 

by  Her  .Majesty  ( 1 13),  the  other  by  Lord  Strafford  (lot),  and  tho 

third  from  the  inexhaustible  treasures  at  Deepdene  ( 1  j6),  would  alono 
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suffice  to  give  exceptional  interest  to  this  section  of  the  exhibition. 
Light  and  colour  in  their  infinite  combinations  of  glowing  tone  were 
the  facts  that  exercised  a  permanent  charm  over  Do  Hooghe's 
imagination,  lie  is  never  weary  of  these  warmly-lit  interiors,  in 
which  figure*  and  furniture  alike  are  only  so  many  instruments  by 
which  he  registers  the  most  delicato  gradations  of  tint  and  tone, 
and  by  his  own  constant  delight  iu  his  subject,  and  by  the  endless 
variations  to  which  ho  submits  a  single  motive,  he  contrives  to 
convince  us  also  of  its  inexhaustible  interest  and  beauty.  The 
picture  from  Buckingham  Palace  is  in  some  ways  the  most  re- 
iiuirkable  of  tho  three,  although  it  has  apparently  suffered  some 
damage  in  one  of  the  faces;  but  the  last  of  the  series,  with  the 
scarlet  skirt  of  the  seated  liguro  glowing  in  the  diffused  sunlight 
that  lills  tho  room,  offers  perhaps  tho  highest  expression  of  his 
force  as  a  colourist.  We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  genre-painters 
of  Holland  assembled  in  these  galleries  without  drawing  attention 
to  a  Touiers  of  superb  quality  (96)  lent  by  Lord  Cowper,  and  to 
the  highly-wrought  examples  of  Gerard  Dow  (97)  and  Franz  van 
Mieris  (121). 

Kembrandt,  the  incomparable  genius  of  tho  Dutch  school,  whose 
powerful  individuality  rejects  any  attempt  at  classification,  is  not 
1  'ogether  well  represented  in  the  exhibition.  The  portraits  of  a 
Lady  and  Gentleman  (75)  is  an  interesting  work  of  his  early  time, 
but  it  affords  small  indication  of  the  ultimate-  direction  of  his  art. 
The  half-length  male  figure  in  the  adjoining  room  (161)  bears 
date  eleven  years  later,  and  in  certain  respects  it  ranks  its  a  very 
noble  and  characteristic  work  of  the  master.  Its  ell'ect  is  greatly 
injured,  however,  from  the  fact  that  tho  right  eye  has  been  at  some 
time  injured,  and  has  since  been  repainted  in  the  most  bungling 
fashion  imaginable.  We  presume  there  is  good  reason  for  at- 
tributing to  Beinbrandt  the  large  equestrian  portrait  of  Marshal 
Turenne  (165),  though  it  does  not  bear  the  evidence  of  the  master 
on  its  face  ;  but  there  can,  we  fancy,  be  no  sufficient  authority  for 
accepting  as  genuine  the  Christ  and  His  Disciples  in  a  Storm 
(168),  a  work  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  liembrandt's  geni'is. 


THE  THEATRES. 

r  J  HIE  managers  of  the  St.  James's  Theatre  have  done  a  bold  thing. 
A  In  a  spirit  of  what  may  almost  be  called  reckless  adventure, 
they  have  produced  a  new  play  by  a  native  writer,  and,  strange  to 
sav,  their  rash  experiment  is  likely  to  prove  eminently  successful. 
This  is  for  several  reasons  matter  of  congratulation.  To  those 
who  have  recognized  at  its  due  worth  the  artistic  spirit  which 
b  -  always  characterized  the  management  of  Messrs.  Hare  and 
Kendal  their  success  will  seem  amply  deserved.  They  have 
persisted,  in  spite  of  considerable  discouragement,  in  maintaining 
a  hiirh  standard  of  excellence  in  the  representations  at  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  and  in  seeking  to  win  the  approval  of  the  public 
they  have  ever  been  mindful  of  the  claims  of  their  own  art.  The 
cou'tinued  prosperity  of  such  a  management  is  therefore  a  subject 
ol  concern  to  all  "who  care  for  tho  progress  of  the  drama  in 
England.  But,  apart  from  such  considerations  as  these,  it  is  gratify- 
ing now  and  then  to  get  out  of  the  region  of  revivals  and  adapta- 
tions. There  has  been  a  little  too  much  caution  of  late  in  the 
conduct  of  houses  specially  devoted  to  comedy.  The  growing 
>  s  eem  in  which  the  actor's  calling  is  held  amongst  us, 
and  the  increasing  attention  devoted  to  the  theatre,  have  com- 
bined to  breed  a  spirit  of  prudence  and  timidity  that  must  bo 
r  ckoned  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  any  of  the  arts.  It  is 
impossible  to  deal  with  the  things  of  the  intellect  in  the  manner 
thai  befits  the  conduct  of  a  counting-house.  The  drama,  although 
it  may  often  prove  a  source  of  profit,  is  not  an  investment  that 
can  ever  be  ranked  with  Consols ;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
anv  amount  of  ingenuity  will  free  its  professors  from  the  anxieties 
01  a  speculative  career.  And  yet  we  fancy  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  present  fondness  for  adaptations  may  be  traced  to  an  exagger- 
ated feeling  on  the  part  of  managers  against  any  sort  of  risk  or 
uncertainty.  They  are  willing  to  pay  liberally,  sometimes  even 
exorbitantly,  for  the  fruits  of  a  Parisian  manager's  judgment ;  and, 
.-'  uld  the  bargain  prove  disastrous,  they  have  at  least  an  intelli- 
gible line  of  defence.  But  to  risk  their  reputation  by  pledging 
th  aiselves  to  the  production  of  an  English  piece  is  a  very  much 
gi  .ver  matter.  A  failure  here  is  held  to  reflect  upon  the  sound- 
11  » of  their  tastes;  it  shakes  the  confidence  of  the  public  in 
t.  ii  infallibility  ;  and  it  leaves  all  concerned  without  any  kind  of 
plausible  excuse. 

ihe  production  of  The  Money  Spinner  marks  an  agreeable  de- 
]  lure  from  this  attitude  of  caution.  Mr.  Pinero,  the  author  of 
1  be  new  piece,  is  a  clever  actor  who  has  already  shown  some 
Hpiitude  in  dramatic  composition,  lie  has  written  one  or  two 
c  omediettas  which  have  beeu  decidedly  success:ul;  but  it  was  not 
conclusively  shown  in  these  earlier  experiments  that  he  possessed 
tlie  literary  force  needed  for  the  development  of  a  more  serious  dra- 
matic motive.  It  is  true  that  the  principal  characters  in  The  Money 
Spinntr  bear  to  one  another  a  kind  of  relationship  which  has  been 
ii.ade  familiar  to  us  in  the  work  of  an  earlier  writer.  The  old 
1  ,  robate  with  his  two  daughters — the  one  so  astonishly  refined, 
t  other  so  naturally  vulgar — cannot  but  recall  the  central  group 
1  Mr.  Robertson's  play  of  Give.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  the 
i.<.-c!es  family  over  again,  and  in  the  place  of  the  aristocratic 
I'  Airov  we  have  a  clerk  in  a  lar^e  house  of  business  at  Rouen, 
but  while  we  easily  identify  our  old  friends  under  their  new 


names,  wo  do  not  feel  that  the  recognition  implies  any  grave  re- 
proach upon  Mr.  Piuero'3  talent  as  an  author.  Ho  has  employed  his 
material  with  skill  and  originality.  The  plot  of  his  play  is  new, 
and  it  has  besides  a  kind  of  strength  that  is  unknown  in  the 
llobertsonian  drama.  The  action  as  it  progresses  calls  out  certain 
qualities  of  individual  character  for  which  Mr.  Pinero  has  to  trust 
altogether  to  his  own  invention,  and  the  result  therefore  ranks 
rather  as  a  separate  development  of  a  motive  common  to  the 
work  of  both  wi  iters  than  as  an  appropriation  of  another 
man's  labour.  The  chief  merit,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Pinero's  play  lies 
in  the  harmony  which  he  always  preserves  between  the  dialogue 
and  the  action.  He  shows  a  rare  tact  in  bestowing  upon  each  in- 
cident tho  right  measuro  of  spoken  words.  What  tho  actors  have 
to  say  is  never  allowed  to  interfere  with  what  they  have  to  do, 
and  this  sonso  of  balanco  between  pantomime  and  dialogue 
is  perhaps  the  surest  test  of  a  writer's  true  instinct  for 
dramatic  composition.  It  is  allowable  perhaps  to  complain  that 
the  characters  which  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  exhibit  effec- 
tively do  not  for  themselves  claim  our  warmest  sympathy.  But 
it  is  very  easy  to  push  this  kind  of  criticism  too  far.  When  it  is 
suggested,  as  it  has  been  in  the  present  case,  that  the  only  person 
worthy  of  respect  is  the  detective,  who  in  the  course  of  duty  has 
betrayed  his  friend,  tho  theory  surely  reduces  itself  to  an  ab- 
surdity. In  the  drama,  as  in  real  life,  the  interest  of  the  looker- 
on  is  awakened  much  less  by  moral  rectitude  than  by  mental 
suffering.  We  feel  most  for  those  whose  feelings  are  most  deeply 
stirred,  nor  does  it  follow  that  because  our  interest  is  strongly 
aroused  that  we  are  therefore  betrayed  into  any  unworthy  sym- 
pathy with  wrongdoing.  But,  even  if  it  were  true  that  the 
characters  in  The  Money  Spinner  are  lacking  in  good  qualities,  the 
fact  would  only  give  additional  emphasis  to  the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Pinero  has  contrived  his  play.  The  two  chief  sinners  in  the 
piece  are  the  fraudulent  clerk  and  his  wife,  and  if  we  were  left 
without  any  explanation  of  their  doings,  the  picture  would  cer- 
tainly be  neither  attractive  nor  edifying.  The  woman  who  cheats 
at  cards  in  order  to  save  her  husband,  who  has  swindled  his 
employers,  might  of  course  be  no  more  than  an  ordinary  repre- 
sentative of  the  criminal  classes.  But  here  there  are  special  cir- 
cumstances which  serve  to  place  her  in  a  different  category.  She 
is  the  daughter  of  a  brandy-drinking  old  card-sharper  who  has  kept 
a  gambling-hell  in  Paris,  and  yet  she  has  not  amid  all  her  youthful 
temptations  once  yielded  to  the  practices  in  which  her  gifted  parent 
is  an  adept.  It  is  only  when  her  husband  is  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
and  when  she  has  pledged  herself  to  repay  the  money  he  has  taken, 
that  she  finds  the  old  scoundrel's  encouragement  too  strong  to 
resist.  This  part  is  played  by  Mrs.  Kendal  with  great  power  and 
great  refinement.  By  a  mode  of  interpretation  that  is  always 
vivid  and  yet  never  unrestrained,  she  lets  us  see  the  full  measure 
of  the  mental  struggle  that  is  going  on  before  she  can  bring 
herself  to  execute  her  desperate  resolve.  And,  when  all  is 
over,  her  absolute  self-abasement  and  shame  are  rendered 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  anticipate  and  disarm  the  hostile 
feeling  which  her  crime  might  otherwise  awaken.  Mr.  Kendal, 
who  plays  the  part  of  her  victim,  has  a  task  which  does 
not  so  entirely  fit  with  his  powers.  To  render  the  marriage  with 
the  vulgar  little  daughter  at  all  probable  there  is  need  of  a 
stronger  accent  of  eccentric  stupidity  than  he  is  able  to  command. 
It  is  a  part  suited  rather  to  a  "  character-actor  "  than  to  a  jeune 
premier,  and  the  very  qualities  which  serve  him  well  in  the  ordinary 
creatures  of  light  comedy  are,  in  some  sense,  a  hindrance  to  the 
success  of  the  performance.  Apart  from  Mrs.  Kendal  the  burden 
of  the  piece  falls  chiefly  on  the  shoulders  of  Mr.  Mackintosh  and 
Mr.  Hare.  The  author  has  provided  a  new  and  very  careful  study 
of  the  figure  of  the  detective,  and  the  actor,  seizing  the  idea  with 
intelligence,  completes  the  original  conception  with  the  happiest 
touches  of  art.  As  for  Mr.  Hare,  it  was  clear  from  the  moment  of 
his  lirst  entry  on  the  stage  that  he  had  a  part  in  which  he 
could  exercise  some  of  his  most  characteristic  gifts.  He  evidently 
enjoyed,  and  contrived  to  make  the  audience  enjoy,  every  carefully 
elaborated  detail  of  the  representation.  The  type  is  familiar 
enough,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  the  greater  achievement  to  be  able 
to  transform  the  type  into  an  individual  portrait.  The  old  scoundrel 
takes  his  place  from  the  first  as  a  new  creation ;  and  the  odd 
mixture  of  dignity  and  meanness,  of  an  exaggerated  ease  of 
manner,  combined  with  a  grotesque  and  unconscious  vulgarity, 
are  made  admirably  suggestive  of  the  man's  varied  antecedents  and 
surroundings.  The  piece  is  now  preceded  by  The  Wolf  in  Sheep's 
Clothing,  iu  which  Mrs.  Kendal  appears  for  the  first  time  before  a 
London  audience.  The  part,  however,  makes  no  very  severe 
demand  upon  her  resources,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  just  to  say 
that  it  exhibits  her  art  in  a  form  in  which  it  had  already  achieved 
success.  The  telling  alternations  between  an  assumed  gaiety  and 
anxious  suffering  are  very  effectively  rendered,  but  they  do  not  greatly 
differ  in  kind  from  the  rapid  changes  of  mood  which  she  had  to 
pourtray  in  The  Ladies'  lialtle.  On  the  first  night  of  the  pro- 
duction of  Mr.  Pinero's  new  play  The  Wolf  in  Sheep's  Clothing 
stood  as  the  last  item  on  the  bill,  and  to  some  extent  it  suffered 
from  the  fact  that  the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  audience  had 
been  already  bestowed.  The  reversal  of  the  order  in  which  the 
two  dramas  are  taken  is  certainly  judicious,  and  by  the  omission 
of  Old  Cronies  the  evening's  entertainment  is  now  brought  within 
reasonable  limits. 

The  praise  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  English 
actors  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  would  certainly  shock  the  sensi- 
bilities of  a  writer  who  has  been  discoursing  on  the  English  stage 
in  the  current  number  of  Scribner's  Magazine.     The  impres- 
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rions  of  a  foreigner  are  always  interesting,  and  here  they  are 
evidently  founded  upon  some  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
facts.  This  in  itself  is  a  substantial  advantage,  although  it  of 
course  deprives  the  critic  of  that  airy  lightness  of  touch  which 
belongs  to  the  Frenchman  with  only  a  day  to  spare  who  believes 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  describe  the  condition  of  the  English  stage  as 
it  is  to  fathom  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
faults,  the  Frenchman  native-born  is  almost  more  charitable  to  us 
in  our  unregenerate  state  than  the  critic  who  has  only  borrowed 
the  accent  of  French  taste.  No  Parisian  is  so  contemptuous 
towards  English  acting  as  the  Englishman  or  the  American  who 
has  worshipped  at  the  Comedie  Francaise.  It  seems  from  the 
article  under  notice  that  French  taste  does  not  permit  any  show  of 
affection  on  the  stage ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  writer.  In  common  with  an  English  critic  who 
has  lately  favoured  us  with  his  views,  the  author  of  the  paper  in 
ScribneSs  was  shocked  by  Miss  Terry's  bearing  towards  Bassanio. 
It  is  "  too  free  and  familiar  "  for  Portia — who,  we  are  told,  was  a 
"great  lady";  and  great  ladies  behave  with  decorum.  This  is  of 
course  only  a  single  specimen  of  the  kind  of  criticism  which  is  here 
offered  for  our  consideration,  and  many  other  curious  specimens 
might  be  quoted,  although  they  would  not  represent  the  best 
that  the  writer  has  to  tell  us  about  the  English  stage.  But 
throughout  the  article  there  is  an  undertone  of  contemptuous  in- 
dulgence towards  our  efforts  in  the  art  of  acting  which  is  highly 
•characteristic  of  a  certain  school  of  modern  critics. 


REVIEWS. 


LEADER'S  MARY,  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.* 

MR.  LEADER  has  taken  up  a  part  of  this  noted  woman's 
story  that  has  been  hitherto  comparatively  neglected.  The 
greater  number  of  the  numerous  writers  who  have  taken  Mary 
Stuart  for  their  text  have  treated  her  rather  as  a  bone  of  conten- 
tion than  as  a  study  of  biography.  Hence  it  comes  that  certain 
brief  snatches  of  her  life  have  been  made  the  subject  of  countless 
volumes  of  special  pleading  by  writers  whose  aim  it  has  been  to 
prove  her  either  a  sainted  martyr  or  a  fiend  in  human  shape.  The 
vindication  or  vilification  of  her  character  has  become  a  party 
question  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  has  been 
pursued  in  a  truly  sectarian  spirit,  her  defenders  and  accusers  in 
turn  attacking  one  another  with  all  the  fierceness  and  bitterness 
that  usually  characterize  a  religious  controversy.  Indeed,  but  for 
this  religious  element  the  subject  must  have  been  dropped  long 
ago,  for  if  the  veil  of  prejudice  and  sentiment  which  obscures  the 
story  of  Mary  Stuart's  life  be  thrown  aside,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  vast  amount  of  attention  which  she  has  attracted  since 
her  death  and  the  very  unimportant  part  which  she  played  in  the 
world's  history  during  her  life  becomes  apparent.  She  was  Queen 
of  a  poor  and  insignificant  kingdom  that  had  no  influence  on  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  she  could  not  even  keep  the  government  of 
that  kingdom,  small  as  it  was,  in  her  hands  more  than  a  few  years. 
Even  in  the  larger  kingdom  whose  throne  she  shared  for  a  brief 
space,  she  had  none  of  the  influence  which,  considering  her  near- 
ness of  kin  to  the  Guises  and  the  close  alliance  that  had  so  long 
subsisted  between  France  and  Scotland,  might  have  been  naturally 
looked  for.  Fate  had,  indeed,  marked  her  out  as  a  stirrer-up 
of  strife  from  her  cradle  to  her  grave,  and  that  strife  waxed 
louder  and  more  violent  after  the  grave  was  closed  upon  her. 
But  she  was  more  a  passive  pretext  for,  than  an  active  agent 
in,  a  great  deal  of  that  strife.  While  still  an  unconscious  babe 
she  was  made  the  excuse  for  the  wasting  of  her  country  by  its 
powerful  Southern  neighbour;  but  that  was  the  natural  result 
of  the  relative  position  of  the  two  kingdoms  at  this  juncture,  for 
England  was  in  strong  hands  and  Scotland  in  weak  ones,  and 
under  these  circumstances  an  invasion  on  one  pretext  or  another  was 
•are  to  happen.  Mary  personally  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  it,  any  more  than  she  had  any  part  in  promoting  the  invasion 
of  England  by  which  Philip  ostensibly  purposed  to  avenge  her 
death.  In  her  life  she  really  did  nothing  that  should  make  her 
memory  revered.  Thongh  all  the  sovereigns  in  Europe,  including 
the  Pope,  professed  to  take  a  great  interest  in  her,  she  had  not  in- 
fluence enough  over  one  of  them  to  induce  him  to  draw  the  sword 
in  her  defence.  AH  the  intriguing  which  occupied  the  latter  half 
of  her  life,  clever  as  it  was,  produced  but  insignificant  local  dis- 
turbances in  the  kingdom  of  which  she  and  her  partisans  chose  to 
consider  her  the  lawful  sovereign.  Nor  was  there  anything  in  her 
character  to  make  up  for  this  want  of  achievement,  and  to  justify 
the  place  in  the  first  rankvamong  the  leading  figures  of  the  six- 
teenth century  that  posterity  has  assigned  her.  Tho  facts  that  she 
was  very  beautiful,  that  she  could  write  I^atin  letters,  that  she  was 
three  times  married,  that  the  last  marriage  was  as  imprudent  a 
runaway  match  as  any  schoolgirl's  heart  could  desire,  that  «hedied 
a  violent  death  and  did  a  great  deal  of  fancy  needlework,  have 
surrounded  her  memory  with  a  halo  of  romantic  sentiment  which 
her  personal  merits  certainly  did  not  deserve.  Looked  at  impar- 
tially, what  strikes  one  most  about  her  is  the  pertinacity  with 
which  she  contrived  to  turn  all  the  things  that  should  have 
been  for  her  veilth  into  occasion*  of  falling.     She  had  great 
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natural  powers  of  intellect,  and  yet  could  not  manage  her 
own  affairs ;  great  powers  of  fascination  and  discernment 
of  character,  yet  used  them  only  to  attach  to  herself  the  most  un- 
worthy objects.  No  one  had  more  sagacity  and  shrewdness  in 
forecasting  future  events,  yet  she  ruined  her  cause  by  repeated  acta 
of  headstrong  folly.  Not  the  least  foolish  of  these  was  her  volun- 
tary surrender  of  herself  into  the  hands  of  Elizabeth.  Knowing 
her  rival  as  thoroughly  as  she  did,  Mary  must  have  foreseen  that 
she  would  never  willingly  let  her  go,  and  that  an  appeal  to  the 
arbitration  of  the  sovereign  of  England  was  the  surest  way  to 
alienate  the  affections  of  the  patriotic  party  among  her  own  sub- 
jects. She  must  have  known  also  that  the  disaffection  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  England,  which  she  did  her  best  to  foster, 
must  lead  to  the  complete  seclusion  of  a  rigorous  captivity.  Pro- 
bably she  did  not  foresee  how  long  that  captivity  would  last.  It 
seems,  indeed,  incredible  that  one  so  fond  of  excitement  and  of 
movement  and  of  active  exercise  as  she  was,  could  linger  on 
through  twenty  years  of  monotony  and  isolation.  That  her  cap- 
tivity lasted  so  long  was  a  wonderfully  happy  thing  for  Scotland, 
for  it  secured  peace  with  England,  and  peace  with  England  was 
the  one  condition  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Scotland. 

It  is  the  story  of  a  part  of  this  long  captivity  that  Mr.  Leader 
has  now  written.    He  has  confined  his  work  to  the  years  which 
Mary  passed  under  the  guardianship  of  Shrewsbury.    He  thus 
takes  up  his  story  after  the  Conference  of  York,  the  point  at  which 
Mary's  captivity  may  be  said  to  have  begun,  and  ends  it  with  the 
year  when  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  commissioned  to  relieve  Shrewsbury 
of  a  charge  of  which  he  was  long  before  that  time  heartily  weary. 
Mr.  Leader  thus  avoids  those  two  great  whirlpools  of  the  Marian 
controversy — the  first  appearance  of  the  Casket  Letters  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Babington  plot.    He  is  thus  spared  the  necessity 
of  committing  himself  to  an  opinion  on  either  of  these  important 
points.    But,  though  not  joining  the  camp  of  either  party  in  the 
Marian  war,  Mr.  Leader  evidently  does  not  think  that  Mary  wrote 
the  Casket  Letters ;   but  he  does  think  her  guilty  of  plotting 
against  Elizabeth — indeed,  he  considers  the  whole  time  of  her  stay 
in  England  as  one  continuous  series  of  intrigues,  in  which  plans 
for  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth  found  a  place  side  by  side 
with  schemes  for  her  own  liberation.  Mr.  Leader's  book  is  in  no  sense 
a  controversial  work  ;  he  has  merely  undertaken  to  give  a  faithful 
record  of  Mary's  life,  and  of  everything  connected  with  her  safe- 
keeping during  these  tedious  years.     He  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly  well,  and  has  spared  no  pains  in  searching  out  and 
bringing  forward  every  scrap  of  information  that  can  elucidate  his 
subject.  Lodge.  Labanoff,  and  other  writers ;  collections  of  letters 
and  State  Papers ;  all  the  documents,  published  or  unpublished, 
that  contain  any  reference  to  Mary,  her  gaolers,  or  her  accomplices, 
have  all  been  put  into  requisition,  and  the  whole  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  and  interesting  story.    From  this  story  every 
one  interested  in  the  captive  Queen  may  learn  how  she  was 
lodged,  fed,  and  guarded  ;  whom  she  wrote  to,  and  who  wrote  to 
her ;  what  wondrous  needleworks  she  wrought,  and  upon  whom 
she  bestowed  them  ;  who  succeeded  and  who  failed  in  visiting  her 
— in  short,  all  she  did  and  said  and  looked  and  thought,  with  as 
much  minuteness  of  detail  as  if  she  were  the  heroine  of  the  last  new 
novel.  The  outline  of  the  story  is  soon  given.  There  are  few  events 
to  tell.    Nothing  occurs  to  break  the  apparent  monotony  of  the 
captive's  life  save  the  occasional  removal  from  one  house  to  another. 
From  Tutbury,  of  which  she  complains  the  most,  describing  her 
rooms  as  two  paltry  holes,  and  the  garden  as  a  place  only  fit  for 
pigs,  she  is  taken  to  Wingfield,  thence  to  Chatsworth,  and  then  on 
to  Sheffield,  and  her  life  in  each  house  is  very  much  the  same  life, 
except  that  every  now  and  then  there  are  suspicions  of  underhand 
practices,  or  discoveries  of  attempts  to  communicate  with  the 
world  outside,  or  rumours  of  plans  for  a  rescue  organized  by  hei 
friends  without ;  and  after  every  such  discovery  the  confinement 
grows  stricter,  the  guards  are   increased,  and  the  watchful- 
ness is  redoubled.    At  one  time  there  was  such  good  reason, 
to  fear  an  attack  on  Tutbury  that  Mary  was  removed  in  great 
haste  to  Coventry,  where  she  had  to  be  lodged  at  an  inn.  Tho 
unseemliness  of  keeping  her  in  such  public  quarters  was  a  cause 
of  great  anxiety  to  Shrewsbury,  who  was  well  pleased  to  get 
safely  within  his  own  walls  again.    All  through  the  dreary  record 
one  hardly  knows  which  to  pity  most,  the  captive  or  her  keeper. 
No  doubt  he  at  first  felt  proud  of  the  trust  committed  to 
him  as  a  signal  proof  of  his  sovereign's  favour.    And  the  man 
who  could  write  as  ho  did,  that  ho  considered  himself  more 
highly  favoured  than   all  his  "ansysters"   becauso  Elizabeth 
answered  his  anxious  inquiries  about  her  health  by  a  scrap  of  a 
note  in  her  own  bund  writing,  must  have  had  a  very  servile  soul  and 
hardly  deserved  anything  better  than  such  cheap  rewards  for  his 
faithful  servico  and  endurance  of  manifold  provocations.    Ono  of 
hia  greatest  trials  was  that  Elizabeth  never  would  allow  him  money 
enough  to  meet  the  expenses  which  his  charge  entailed  upon  him. 
At  first  ho  was  allowod  52/.  a  week,  a  sum  which  ho  complained 
was  not  enough  to  pay  for  tho  maintenance  of  tho  Queon  of  Scots 
and  her  following,  and  afterwards  this  allowance  was  cut  down  to 
30/.    Even  parting  with  this  paltry  sum,  inadequate  as  it  was, 
tried  Elizabeth's  niggardly  soul  sorely.    Than,  too,  she  over  and 
over  again  grow  suBpicious  of  Shrewsbury's  loyalty,  though  she 
had  no  more  faithful  servant,  ami  propowid  to  hand  his  primmer 
over  to  tho  keeping  of  Huntingdon.     Had  Shrewsbury  been  a 
wise  man  ho  would  have  let  her  go,  and  been  right  ghid  to  got 
rid  of  her.     But  hu  dreaded  any  change  as  implying  diMiru.it  of 
his  honour,  and  therefore  did  his  utmoxt  to  retain  thin  very  burden- 
tome  inmate  in  his  household.    How  irksome  his  task  wan  to  him 
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may  be  gathered  from  his  hitters.  Now  he  describes  how  either 
he  or  his  wife  contrives  to  be  always  with  "  this  queen  "  so  as  to 
keep  her,  if  possible,  from  making  mischief;  in  another  letter  he 
says  he  has  had  "  more  trouble  than  he  ever  had  before  in  one 
day."  Then  we  find  frequent  complaints  from  Mary  of  the  way 
iu  which  her  health  gave  way  from  want  of  exercise  ;  and  Shrews- 
bury, who  dare  not  trust  her  out  of  his  sight,  has  to  walk  out  with 
her  himself,  though  he  suffered  from  the  gout.  His  mind,  too, 
was  constantly  kept  on  Ihe  strain  for  the  detection  of  "  practices" 
either  among  tho  Queen's  people  or  his  own.  Moreover,  ho  found 
himself  made  tho  object  of  the  most  groundless  calumnies.  At 
one  time  his  own  chaplain  went  up  to  London  to  denounco  him 
as  being  a  "  practiser  "  himself.  Even  his  wife,  possessed  by 
jealousy,  after  having  at  first  zealously  assisted  him  in  his  charge, 
went  on,  leaving  him  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  alone.  Only  once 
was  ho  allowed  a  holiday  during  the  whole  long  fourteen  years, 
and  that  was  when  he  went  to  London  to  act  as  President  of 
the  Commission  of  Peers  at  Norfolk's  trial.  After  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  which  he  then  pronounced,  he  was  made  Earl 
Marshal  in  Norfolk's  stead,  and  this  empty  honour  was  the  only 
reward  ho  got  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  money,  the  loss  of  health,  of 
peace  of  mind,  and  of  domestic  happiness,  all  which  he  suffered  in 
the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duty  which  his  Queen  demanded  at 
bis  hands. 

Another  grievance,  of  which,  however,  Shrewsbury's  tenants 
had  more  reason  to  complain  than  Shrewsbury  himself,  was,  that 
whenever  this  expensive  guest  was  moved  from  one  house  to  an- 
other, the  country  people  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  removal 
of  her  baggage,  the  furniture,  and  plenishing  required  to  make  her 
lodgings  suitable  to  her  quality.  All  the  carts  and  packhorses 
that  could  be  got  hold  of  were  put  in  requisition  to  carry  her 
effects,  a  corvee  at  which  the  owners  grumbled  mightily.  Of  all 
the  houses  at  which  she  was  quartered  in  turn,  Sheffield  was 
found  the  most  convenient  and  suitable,  both  on  account  of  its 
size,  its  strength,  and  its  position,  and  also  because  there  was  an- 
other house  within  the  limits  of  the  manor  to  which  Mary  could 
be  easily  moved  for  change  of  quarters  without  much  trouble.  It 
was  at  Sheffield,  therefore,  that  she  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  she  was  in  Shrewsbury's  keeping.  As  Mr.  Leader 
points  out,  it  is  strange  that  while  every  scrap  of  tradition  is 
eagerly  caught  at  in  connexion  with  all  the  houses  Mary 
Stuart  ever  stayed  in,  and  even  with  some  in  which  she  never 
stayed  at  all — such  as  Hardwick — and  while  every  spot  in 
which  she  is  even  reported  to  have  spent  a  night  is  thought 
worthy  of  notice,  Sheffield  Castle,  where  she  spent  many  more 
nights  than  its  owner  can  have  desired,  has  been  compara- 
tively dropped  out  of  sight,  and  is  seldom  even  named  in 
connexion  with  her  story.  It  is  certainly  rather  hard  that, 
while  the  possession  of  a  set  of  bed-curtains,  of  a  pair  of  fire- 
screens, or  of  any  other  relic  of  needlework  made  by  the 
busy  fingers  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  is  supposed  to  give  to 
an  otherwise  obscure  dwelling-place  a  certain  prestige  and 
flavour  of  antiquity,  Sheffield,  under  whose  shelter  all  these 
elaborate  designs  took  shape  from  the  fingers  of  this  illus- 
trious needlewoman,  should  be  regarded  as  a  wholly  modern 
and  vulgar  place,  fit  only  for  the  making  of  knives  and  money,  and 
as  such  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  the  romancer  and  the  historian. 
Now  Mr.  Leader  knows  all  about  Sheffield,  and  very  properly 
wishes  to  see  it  reinstated  in  its  proper  place  in  romantic  history. 
His  account  of  the  Castle,  the  Park,  and  the  Manor  House  is  at 
once  clear,  graphic,  and  picturesque.  Attached  to  the  Manor  was 
a  building  called  the  Lodge,  in  which  tradition  places  the  lodging 
of  the  Scottish  Queen.  It  had  a  flat  lead  roof,  on  which  she  used 
to  take  the  air.  The  view  she  enjoyed  there  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Leader: — 

On  this  elevation  it  is  probable  the  Queen  of  Scots  took  the  air,  and  en- 
joyed the  prospect,  over  the  vales  of  Don,  Sheaf,  and  Porter.  The  view  on 
a  clear  day  is  most  extensive.  Even  the  dirt  of  a  manufacturing  town 
fails  wholly  to  destroy  the  charm  of  the  landscape.  The  hills  are  the  old 
hills  of  Hallamshire,  as  they  rise  above  the  valleys,  where  flow  her  five 
streams.  In  their  former  wildness  they  were  grand  ;  but  even  now,  culti- 
vated, fenced  off,  built  upon,  gashed  by  quarries,  marred  by  mine  heaps, 
blackened  by  chimneys,  they  return  much  of  their  old  charm,  and  tempt 
the  men  of  Sheffield  to  emerge  from  their  crowded  town  and  breathe  God's 
air. 

Mr.  Leader's  book  is  embellished  by  photographs  from  portraits  of 
the  Earls  of  Norfolk  and  Shrewsbury,  and  of  Shrewsbury's  famous 
wife,  Bes"s  of  Hardwick.  The  frontispiece  is  a  full-length  of 
Mary  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  from  the  famous  Hardwick  portrait. 
Certainly,  it  does  not  represent  any  surpassing  beauty  of  feature, 
but  then  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  painted  after  years 
of  confinement  and  disappointment  had  injured  her  health,  and 
must  have  told  upon  her  looks.  Mr.  Leader's  remarks  touching 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  Mary's  portraits  are  worth  notiDg. 
After  quoting  from  a  letter  of  Mary  to  her  uncle  the  Cardinal, 
commissioning  him  to  have  four  portraits  of  herself  made  to  give 
as  presents,  he  says : — 

Does  not  this  passage  throw  some  light  on  that  curious  subject,  the 
portraiture  of  Mary  Stuart  ?  Likenesses  bearing  her  name  abouad  in  the 
old  houses  of  England,  yet  few  of  them  can  be  proved  genuine,  and  many 
arc  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  that  they  represent  the  same  face. 
This  letter  offers  a  solution  of  the  puzzle.  The  portraits  were  ordered  from 
France,  probably  copied  hastily  from  some  picture  there,  and  were  distri- 
buted rather  as  tokens  of  recognition,  than  with  any  idea  of  recalling  the 
feature;  of  a  familiar  face.  Some  would  go  to  persons  who  had  never  seen 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  would  be  prized,  not  because  they  were  likenesses, 
bat  became  they  were  her  gifts.    Hence  we  find  all  those  strange  diver- 


sities of  feature  and  of  complexion  which  have  perplexed  enquirers,  and 
led  Mime  to  ask  whether  the  Queen  of  Scots  were  a  chameleon  in  her 

frequent  changes  of  appearance. 

Mr.  Leader's  description  of  Buxton,  or  the  "  Baynes  of  Buck- 
stones,"  which  was  then  just  beginning  to  come  into  favour,  and 
was  repeatedly  visited  by  Mary,  and  always  with  bonefit  to  her 
health,  is  amusing  as  contrasted  with  the  Buxton  of  to-day.  But 
want  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  touch  on  all  the  varied  points 
of  interest  in  this  the  last  contribution  to  the  Marian  literature. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  readable  record  of  a  period 
which  has  hitherto  been  a  neglected  chapter  in  Mary  Stuart's  life. 


TBS  POLYNESIAN  RACE.* 

f|MIE  Americans  have  long  felt  the  want  of  an  aristocracy  in 
-L  the  United  States.  It  is  reported  that  an  Aryan  Society  ia 
now  to  be  founded  as  a  kind  of  order  of  nobility.  None  but 
Aryans  need  apply.  The  ingenious  Hebrew,  the  bold  Ganowanian 
(as  Mr.  Lewis  Morgan  calls  the  Red  Man),  the  industrious  Ah 
Sin,  and  tho  prolific  negro  will  all  sink  to  the  level  of  a  proletariat. 
As  to  the  Irish  emigrants,  we  presume  that  undeniable  Celts  will 
be  admitted  to  the  Aryan  Society,  but  persons  of  Silurian  or 
Iberiau  descent  will  be  sternly  rejected.  But  the  aristocratic 
Aryans  of  tho  States  may  not  be  aware  that  they  will  have  to 
admit  such  "  coloured  people  "  as  the  Polynesians  to  their  new 
society.  If  Mr.  Eornander  is  right  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  his 
Polynesian  Race,  then  most  of  the  Polynesians  "  are  descended 
from  a  people  that  was  cognate  to,  but  far  older  than,  the  Vedic 
family  of  the  Arian  {sic)  race."  This  theory  was  advanced  by 
Mr.  Fornander  in  the  first  volume  of  his  book,  noticed  in  the 
Saturday  Review,  on  February  9,  1878.  Mr.  Fornander  has 
collected  and  studied  with  much  industry  the  legends,  beliefs, 
songs,  and  genealogies  of  the  Hawaiians.  His  notion  is  that 
Aryans  of  an  age  much  earlier  than  the  composition  of  the 
Rig- Veda  entered  India  ;  got  mixed  up  with  Dravidians,  and 
thus  acquired  a  dusky  hue;  became  "moulded  to  the  Cusbite- 
Arabian  civilization  of  that  time "  (what  time  ?)  ;  left  India  for 
the  Indian  Archipelago  ;  yielded  more  and  more  to  Cushite  ideas, 
whatever  they  may  have  been;  and  at  last  pushed  into  the 
Pacific,  not  later  than  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Fornander's  first  volume  we  ventured  to- 
treat  with  gentle  irony  the  philological  arguments  by  which 
this  pre-Vedico-Ario-Dravidio-Cushite  Polynesian  pedigree  is 
supported.  For  example,  granting  that  Nuka  is  the  Polynesian 
word  for  an  island,  we  should  not  at  once  connect  Arginusae  or 
Ichnusa  with  Nuka,  or  derive  them  from  the  language  of  the 
Cushite  Arabs.  We  also  declined  to  see  any  necessary  connexion 
between  Aitu-Take,  one  of  the  Hervey  group,  and  It  or  Ait,  a 
famous  ruler  of  Arabia,  renowned  in  "  Indian  lore,"  and  known 
to  the  Greeks  as  "  King  Aetus."  Mr.  Fornander  has  not  been 
shaken  by  our  opposition  ;  nay,  while  he  "  sends  his  warm  Aloha  " 
(Cushite  halleluia  ?)  to  several  English  critics,  he  does  not  greet 
us  with  this  kindly  salutation.  But,  as  he  returns  in  his  preface 
and  the  early  chapters  of  his  second  volume  to  his  pre- Vedic 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  Polynesians,  we  venture  once  more  to 
express  our  opinion  that  certain  of  his  arguments  are  not  real 
proofs  of  his  hypothesis. 

Mr.  Fornander  says  that  the  folklore  of  the  Polynesians  "  refers 
to  events  in  the  far  past,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  as 
the  prehistoric  heirlooms  of  Cushites  and  Semites  alone."  He 
also  finds  in  the  race  "  some  customs  and  modes  of  thought  exclu- 
sively Arian."  Now  it  is  an  abuse  of  words,  though  a  very  com- 
mon one,  to  speak  of  "  Aryan  customs  and  modes  of  thought." 
The  term  Aryan  can  only  be  scientifically  applied  to  language. 
Professor  Max  Miiller  himself  has  protested  against  the  wide  and 
erroneous  use  of  the  word  as  employed  by  Mr.  Fornander.  There 
are  no  such  things  as  "  customs  and  modes  of  thought  exclusively 
Aryan,"  and  there  is,  probably,  no  savage  or  barbarous  custom  or 
mode  of  thought  which  "  Aryans  "  cannot  be  shown  to  have  known 
and  practised.  Again,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  exist,  in  folk- 
lore, any  "  prehistoric  heirlooms  "peculiar  to  the  Semitic  race  alone. 
The  Cushites  we  leave  to  Canon  Rawlinson  and  the  Anglo-Israel 
Banner.  This  is  a  point  which  can  only  be  illustrated,  of  course, 
by  examples,  and  we  have  no  room  here  to  show  that  Semitic  folk- 
lore exists,  in  a  rougher  form,  among  Bushmen,  Zulus,  Finns,  and 
Basques.  One  instance  may  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Fornander  (vol.  ii. 
p.  42)  speaks  of  Naula-a-Maikea,  who  was  swallowed  by  a  whale 
and  vomited  up  alive.  "  If  this  is  not  a  remnant  of  ancient  myths 
and  legends  brought  with  them  by  the  Polynesians  from  their 
trans- Pacific  ancient  homes  ....  it  is,  at  least,  a  remarkable  co- 
incidence with  the  Jewish  legend  of  the  Prophet  Jonah."  But 
the  myth  of  a  person  who  is  swallowed  by  a  whale,  an  elephant,  a 
sturgeon,  or  what  not,  and  escapes  alive,  is  common  to  Red 
Indians,  Finns,  and  Bushmen.  Did  they  receive  it  from  Cushite  or 
Semitic  authorities  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  miirchen  of  the  tribes 
of  earth  are  at  bottom  the  same,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  seek  an  origin  for  them  in  Semitic  or  Sanscrit  literature. 
It  is  in  Egyptian,  or  Sanscrit,  or  Semitic  books  that  we  first  find 
the  miirchen  in  a  literary  form ;  but  that  explains  neither  their 
origin  nor  their  distribution.    To  put  the  matter  shortly,  both 
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popular  tales  of  the  marvellous  and  popular  customs  are  such 
natural  productions  of  the  human  mind  in  the  savage  and  barbarous 
stages  that  they  rarely  afford  any  proof  of  community  of  race  or 
of  contact  between  races.  They  are  peculiar  to  no  race  or  races, 
they  are  human. 

Mr.  Fornander's  second  volume  is  devoted  to  the  traditions 
contained  in  the  genealogies  of  great  Polynesian  families.  While 
we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  some  elements  of  history  must 
have  been  preserved  in  genealogies  sometimes  fifty  generations 
long,  we  are  less  ready  to  allow  that  these  historical  elements  can 
always  be  disengaged  from  the  dross  of  legendary  fancy.  Again, 
we  are  less  inclined  than  Mr.  Fornander  is  to  calculate  periods  of 
time  by  assigning  thirty  years  to  each  generation.  Our  author 
himself  admits  that  many  genealogies  are  distorted,  and  many  are 
amplified,  by  family  pride  and  the  conceit  of  bards  and  other 
inheritors  of  tradition.  But  this  is  no  new  critical  problem. 
The  best  opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  the  way  in  which 
we  should  understand  the  heroic  legends  and  genealogies 
of  Greece  and  of  Iceland.  What  is  the  historical  ele- 
ment, what  the  legendary,  in  the  story  of  Jason,  and  the 
quest  of  the  Fleece  of  Gold  P  This  is  but  one  instance  of 
genealogical  records  and  legendary  tradition,  often  very  coherent 
and  plausible,  which  meet  us  in  the  early  history  of  Hellas.  For  our 
own  part,  we  can  only  discern  two  points  of  light  in  the  question. 
First,  when  the  adventures  of  the  heroes  of  the  Greek  genealogies 
meet  us  also  in  the  heroic  legends  of  China,  Finland,  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  in  popular  fairy  tales,  we  think  these  adventures  may  be 
regarded  as  mythical.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  discover  who  were 
the  original  narrators  of  these  stories.  We  cannot  accept  them  as 
historical,  yet  the  Greek  heroes  of  the  tales  have  coherent 
genealogies  connecting  them  with  historical  families.  We  have 
only  discovered  one  error  of  three  generations  in  all  the  legends  of 
the  Odyssey.  Again,  we  may  accept  the  accounts  of  institutions 
given  in  such  traditions,  as  more  or  less  true  of  the  age  which  told 
the  story,  especially  if  analogous  institutions  are  found  to  have  an 
historical  existence  among  known  peoples.  Perhaps  we  might 
also  accept  legendary  accounts  of  great  movements  and  migrations 
of  peoples  as  not  unbased  on  fact.  Mr.  Fornander,  however,  is 
inclined  to  believe  much  more  in  the  historical  truths  of  the 
Polynesian  legends.  We  cannot  give  more  credence  to  them 
than  to  the  tales  of  Danaus  and  ^Egyptus,  or  to  the  legends  of  the 
Paladins  genealogically  connected  with  the  great  historical 
French  houses.  Mr.  Fornander  says,  "  We  believe  the  Icelandic 
folk-lore  which  tells  of  exploits  and  voyages  to  far  distant  lands/' 
and  why  should  we  not  believe  the  Polynesian  ?  Well,  so  far  as 
Polynesian  legend  talks  of  long  voyages  between  the  various 
groups,  we  may  accept  that  general  fact  as  historical.  But  the 
Icelandic  genealogies  in  the  Sagas  are  usually  brief,  and  concerned 
with  persons  removed  but  by  a  few  generations  from  the  age  of  the 
narrator.  The  Polynesian  genealogies,  on  the  other  hand,  are  as 
long  as  those  of  the  Machines  of  Lochbuy,  and  other  Highland 
houses,  and  run  back  to  the  most  distant  and  foggy  antiquity. 

The  Hawaiian  genealogies  carry  their  principal  line  of  chiefs 
"  up  to  Nanaulu,  or  some  forty-three  generations  ago.  On  the 
principle  of  allotting  thirty  years  to  each  generation,  this  gives  us 
twelve  hundred  years,  and  takes  us  back  to  680  a.d."  But,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  Highland  genealogies,  the  first  pages  are  blank 
enough.  "  For  thirteen  or  fourteen  generations,  or  between  four 
and  five  hundred  years,  I  find  nothing  in  Hawaiian  legends,  except 
the  bare  genealogical  tree,  to  indicate  even  the  faintest  ripple  of 
national  life  and  existence"  (vol.  ii.  p.  5).  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eleventh  century,  however,  we  come  to  a  kind  of  epic 
or  heroic  age  of  Polynesian  legend,  like  the  time  of  Pelops,  Danaus, 
Jason,  the  Trojan  cycle,  and  the  rest,  in  Hellenic  legend.  "An 
era  of  national  unrest  and  of  tribal  commotion  seems  to  have  set 
in,  says  Mr.  Fornander.  After,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  a 
period  of  excitement,  Mr.  Fornander  finds  in  the  legends  traces  of 
customs  previously  unmentioned,  as  more  stringent  tabus  and 
human  sacrifices.  "In  support  of  this  surmise,  I  may  state  that 
in  all  the  legends  or  allusions  referring  to  the  period  previous  to 
this  migratory  epoch,  I  have  found  no  indications  of  the  practice  of 
human  sacrifices,  though  they  may  have  existed  "  (vol.  ii.  p  61) 
Hut  how  could  Mr.  Fornander  expect  to  find  indications  of  any 
institutions  before  the  "  migratory  period,"  if,  as  ho  had  already 
said,  he  "  finds  nothing  in  the  Hawaiian  legends  except  the  bare 
genealogical  tree"?  While  we  admit  that  the  stories  of  migra- 
tions may  be  echoes  of  facts,  we  cannot  feel  at  all  certain  that  the 
heroes  of  the  stories  are  historical  characters,  any  more  than 
Pelops  or  yLgyptus.    Of  Kahai,  for  example,  the  legend  says  •- 


The  rainbow  is  the  path  of  Kahai. 
Kahai  paMed  on,  on  the  floating  cloud  of  Kaui 
Kahai  passed  on  the  glancing  light. 
And,  again,  of  Kaala : — 

Rainbow  colours,  morning  light, 
He  is  the  one  who  spreads  them  out. 

No  solar  my thologist  will  read  these  lines  without  feeling  confi- 
dent that  Kahai  and  Kaulu  are,  not  historical  characters,  but 
solar  heroes.  Wo  have  no  such  happy  facility  of  guessing  but 
tho  well-known  character  of  all  early  legends  makes  us  hesitate  to 
look  on  Kaulu  and  Kahai  as  more  real  than  the  Finnish  Ilmarinen 
or  Wainamoim  n.  They  seem  to  us  like  knights  of  the  Mabinoaion 
misty  figures  in  tho  Twnh  Trwyth.  These  doubts  will  probably 
be  felt  by  most  comparative  students  of  national  traditions  Mr 
*ornander  has  industriously  compared  all  extant  variants  of  the 
genealogies,  and  think,  it  ''potsible  to  disentangle  tho  apparent 


snarl  ox  the  various  versions  and  reduce  the  pretension  of  the 
Hawaii  and  Maui  genealogists  and  bards  to  limits  conformable 
with  historical  truth."  But  Grote's  scepticism  about  the  possibility 
of  any  such  operation  seems  to  us  well  founded. 

Much  more  interesting  and  valuable  than  Mr.  Fornander's 
attempt  to  disengage  personal  history  from  the  legends  are  his 
notices  of  institutions  such  as  the  Aha-Alii,  a  kind  of  court  of 
noblesse,  with  gradations  of  rank  and  of  tabu.  All  this  passage 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  28-30)  is  worthy  of  the  study  of  inquirers  into  the 
history  of  institutions.  The  story  of  the  abduction  of  the  Lady 
Hina,  however,  seems  almost  as  like  a  legend  of  a  Polynesian  Helen 
the  Fair  as  a  tradition  with  an  historical  basis.  Another  legend 
(vol.  ii.  p.  75)  resembles  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Theseus,  and 
a  Scythian  mdrchen  handed  down  by  Herodotus.  Very  curious 
are  the  traditions  of  shipwrecked  white  men,  possibly  Japanese  or 
Spanish  (vol.  ii.  pp.  81,  106-109).  When  Mr.Tornander  reaches 
modern  history,  he  tells  the  miserable  story  of  Captain  Cook's  ad- 
ventures and  death  with  singular  spirit  and  impartiality.  His 
tendency  is  to  defend  Cook  against  the  charge  of  inten- 
tionally allowing  himself  to  be  deified  as  Lono ;  but,  we  say  it 
with  regret,  the  evidence  of  Captain  King  (vol.  ii.  p.  175)  looks 
rather  the  other  way.  The  fortunes  of  poor  Cook's  body  and 
bones  have  a  ghastly  interest.  This  volume  seems  to  us  infinitely 
more  valuable,  than  its  predecessor.  Would  it  be  possible  to  pub- 
lish, with  notes  and  introduction,  the  texts  of  the  Hawaiian  gene- 
alogies ?  Then  people  could  form  their  own  opinions  more  de- 
cidedly than  it  is  easy  to  do  at  present. 


TWO  FARMING  NOVELS.* 

FT  ERE,  by  a  coincidence,  we  have  a  couple  of  agricultural 
-LJL    novels  appearing  simultaneously,  with  engagingly  rural 
titles.    One  and  the  other  would  seem  to  have  been  written  con 
amove  by  men  who  are  thoroughly  at  home  in  their  subjects,  and 
both  are  readable  and  instructive  to  boot.    But  there  the  resem- 
blance between  them  ends.    Mr.  Tanner,  as  may  be  supposed, 
being  Professor  in  an  Agricultural  College,  is  all  in  favour  of  pro- 
gress and  scientific  farming ;  while  the  anonymous  author  of  Stubble 
Farm  is  more  rough  and  ready  in  bis  application  of  principles, 
and  rather  wedded  to  the  traditions  of  an  older  school.  Leaving 
it  to  experts  to  decide  between  the  rival  systems,  we  may  say  that 
people  who  go  to  novels  chiefly  for  amusement  will  find  Stubble 
Farm  the  pleasanter  reading  of  the  two.    It  is  a  rollicking  story, 
by  no  means  artistically  arranged,  but  full  of  animation  and  vigor- 
ously-drawn character.  Up  to  a  certain  point  it  embodies  the  highly 
satisfactory  experiences  of  two  English  farmers  of  the  enterprfsino- 
class  of  the  old-fashioned  days.    They  have  sufficient  capital,  and 
spend  it  with  spirit ;  they  grudge  nothing  in  reason  to  the  land, 
according  to  their  lights;  they  treat  their  people  generously, 
though  they  look  to  have  work  for  their  wages ;  aud  for  them- 
selves they  are  up  with  the  early  ploughmen  and  are  always  willing 
to  turn  their  hands  to  anything.  In  spite  of  indifferent  seasons  and 
severe  agricultural  depression,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Mr. 
Strong  the  second  would  have  triumphantly  surmounted  his' 
difficulties  and  died  well-to-do  like  his  father.    It  needed  some- 
thing more  than  foreign  competition  to  ruin  him.    So  his  fate 
comes  to  him  in  the  form  so  familiar  to  novel-readers,  of  trust 
responsibilities  which  he  is  careless  in  discharging.    Even  then  he 
would  have  met  his  obligations  honourably,  though  he  might  have 
had  to  throw  up  the  lease  of  the  Stubble  Farm.  But  he  is  brought  to 
insolvency  and  a  melancholy  end  by  the  scientific  extravagances  of 
Mr.  Strong  the  third,  to  whom,  by  somewhat  involved  private 
arrangements,  the  Stubble  Farm  has  been  transferred.    Not  that 
science  is  altogether  to  blame ;  for  young  Mr.  Harold  Strong  is 
lamentably  wanting  in  discretion,  besides  being  far  too  much 
of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  having  married  a  girl  who  is  a 
superfine  young  lady.    Still  science  directed  by  ignorance  and 
inexperience  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  thau  good.  Harold 
buys  a  steam-plough,  and  sets  it  to  work  without  previously 
studying  the  strata  of  the  ground.    Consequently  ho  turns  up  an 
unkindly  subsoil,  throwing  it  on  the  top  of  land  that  has  been 
brought  into  capital  heart  by  a  long  course  of  liberal  manuring. 
And  so  the  unfortunate  young  fellow  cuts  his  own  throat  with 
tho  deep  ploughshares  he  has  introduced  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets.   But,  as  what  is  one  man's  poison  may  be  another  man's 
meat,  the  case  is  exactly  tho  reverse  with  Professor  Tanner's  horo. 
That  astute  young  Mi-ve  of  an  agricultural  college  likewise  goes 
in  for  serious  steam-ploughing,  with  results  that  are  the  marvel  of 
an  excited  neighbourhood.    But  then  ho  had  rented  lean  and 
neglected  acres,  and  had  struck  treasures  of  virgin  mould  beneath 
the  surface.    Tho  result  is  a  show  of  arablo  land  that  looks  as  if 
each  foot  of  it  had  been  wrought  by  spado  husbandry,  and  which 
blooms  hko  a  garden  with  miraculous  crops. 

But  wo  have  been  hurried  forward  to  tho  sombre  denouement 
in  tho  concluding  chapters  of  Stubble  Farm,  which  is  in  contrast 
with  the  brightness  of  tho  bulk  of  tho  volumes.  If  Tom  Strong 
was  ruined  before  he  was  well  post  his  prime,  ho  had  thoroughly 
enjoyed  his  prosperity  while  it  lasted  ;  and  at  his  commodious 
homestead  of  tho  Stubblo  Form  his  lines  hod  fallen  to  him  in 
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pleasant  places.  The  introductory  pictures  of  the  farm  and  its 
surroundings,  in  their  highly-coloured  painting  of  rural  abundance, 
suggest  an  easy  rent  and  a  handsome  balance  at  the  county 
banker's.  AVe  see  half-a-dozen  pairs  of  magnilieent  horses 
ploughing  in  the  rich  loam,  in  all  the  lustre  of  their  shining 
harness  and  to  the  music  of  the  jingling  bells.  Of  course  there  is 
a  superb  show  of  old  wheat  in  the  rick-yard ;  the  straw-yard  is 
filled  with  prime  young  feeding-stock  ;  the  cows  come  trooping  in 
with  swollen  udders  to  yield  pailfuls  of  frothing  milk  ;  and  a  herd 
of  short-legged  hogs  are  being  fattened  for  pork  and  bacon  among 
poultry  of  all  kinds,  from  peafowl  downwards.  Above  all,  there 
are  servants  who  have  been  brought  up  under  "  the  young  master," 
having  worked  from  their  boyhood  under  his  father  before  him. 
They  have  learned  to  take  a  personal  pridein  the  farm, and  have  come 
to  consider  .Mr.  Strong's  interests  as  their  own.  The  consequence  is 
that  ever}  thing  has  prospered  ;  things  seem  to  go  upon  greased  wheels, 
as  between  the  employer  and  his  head  labourers  ;  and  Tom  Strong, 
with  few  cares  in  the  world,  leads  the  active  but  jovial  existence 
of  the  most  fortunate  of  gentleman-farmers.  lie  shootsand  courses 
occasionally,  and  takes  a  day  now  and  then  with  the  hounds.  He  keeps 
n  plain  but  excellent  table  ;  he  sends  his  boys  to  a  good  middle- 
class  school,  and  includes  a  governess  in  the  strength  of  his 
domestic  establishment.  lie  enjoys  admirable  health  and  ex- 
uberant spirits,  so  that  when  taking  an  outing  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness, in  the  company  of  a  kindred  spirit,  he  breaks  into  something 
like  vulgar  "  larking."  But,  on  the  whole,  Tom  is  a  hearty  pood 
fellow,  tilling  the  station  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him 
with  pleasure  to  himself  and  profit  to  his  dependents.  In  the 
Stubble  Farm  we  have  these  pleasant  pictures  of  the  fanning  in 
the  olden  time  which  seem  to  be  fading  from  the  face  of 
English  rural  society,  as  George  Eliot  and  other  writers  have 
depicted  it. 

The  man  to  hold  his  own  in  the  new  state  of  things  is 
young  Mr.  John  Holmes,  the  tenant  of  the  Abbott's  Farm.  He 
is  believed  to  have  rented  the  land  on  reasonable  terms,  and 
has  every  opportunity  besides  for  developing  his  advanced  views. 
For  forty  years  the  farm  had  been  in  the  hands  of  an  easy- 
going gentleman,  who  had  been  conteut  to  pay  his  way  and  do 
his  farming  in  the  old-fashioned  grooves.  Mr.  John  goes  in  for  a 
sweeping  revolution.  He  is  pledged  by  his  antecedents  to  cultivate 
up  to  his  character,  which  stands  deservedly  high  iu  scientific 
circles.  He  has  distinguished  himself  at  the  agricultural  college, 
and  has  been  holder  of  the  Wrexborough  scholarship.  That  he  is 
brimful  of  ingenious  theories  we  may  easily  conceive,  but  intuition 
■with  him  seems  to  take  the  place  of  experience.  He  has  an  ex- 
traordinary How  of  well-chosen  language,  and  is  a  master  in  those 
arts  of  practical  logic  which  make  converts  offhand  in  the  most 
improbable  quarters.  From  our  personal  observation  of  human 
nature,  and,  above  all,  of  human  nature  in  the  country  districts, 
we  should  say  that  his  ideas  must  have  been  scouted  notwith- 
standing their  intrinsic  merit,  and  himself  held  up  to  general 
detestation.  He  has  no  notion  of  dealing  gently  with  prejudices  ; 
he  is  most  uncompromising  in  the  statement  of  his  startling  opin- 
ions ;  he  dogmatizes  in  a  tone  of  authoritative  infallibility  that 
will  tolerate  no  reply ;  and  quotes  chemical  facts  and  scientific 
figures  with  a  fluency  that  should  have  sent  his  primitive  inter- 
locutors into  fits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  Professor 
Tanner's  hero  is  always  left  in  command,  not  only  of  the 
argument,  but  of  the  situation.  His  father  has  been  long  in 
occupation  of  a  farm  adjoining  his  own.  Mr.  Holmes,  juuior,  sets 
to  work  at  the  vulgar  process  of  teaching  the  old  gentleman  "  to 
suck  eggs."  He  broaches  plans  the  bare  statement  of  which  some- 
what scandalize  the  intelligent  senior,  who  nevertheless  hastens  to 
subscribe  to  them  cordially,  on  the  simple  explanation  of  the 
joung  enthusiast.  That  may  be  set  down  perhaps  to  paternal 
partiality.  But  it  is  just  the  same  with  poor  Farmer  AVatkins, 
who  sets  up  his  opinions  chapter  after  chapter,  that  they  may  be 
summarily  bowled  over  by  young  Mr.  Holmes.  When  John 
Holmes  has  found  an  hour  or  two  to  spare,  and  that  has  been  a 
matter  of  no  little  difficulty,  owing  to  the  methods  of  his  habits  of 
work  and  the  quick  succession  of  his  numerous  engagements, 
he  walks  over  to  call  upon  Watkins,  who  is  his  nearest  neigh- 
bour. A  stroll  round  Watkins's  antediluvian  farm  well  re- 
pays him  for  his  trifling  sacrifice  of  time.  His  unfortunate  host 
is  unmercifully  snubbed  as  he  directs  attention  to  those  sights 
about  the  place  which  had  always  been  the  pride  of  his  honest 
heart.  His  visitor  sneers  alike  at  his  implements  and  crops,  and 
humanely  suggests  mackintoshes  for  the  unfortunate  stock  that 
stand  shivering  in  the  wet  and  the  open  stackyard.  After  all,  Watkins 
ventures  to  call  Mr.  Holmes's  attention  to  one  arrangement  which  he 
hopes  is  above  criticism,  It  is  a  covered  pit  for  the  reception  of 
liquid  manure ;  and  he  appeals  to  the  fragrant  aroma  exhaling 
from  it  as  evidence  of  the  richness  of  the  quality.  Even  there  his 
irrepressible  guest  has  been  smilingly  lying  in  wait  for  him. 
Holmes  rejoins,  triumphantly,  that  the  very  strength  of  the  smell 
is  conclusive  against  the  folly  of  the  deluded  Watkins.  It  shows 
that  those  fertilizing  particles  which  ought  to  have  been  fixed  are 
escaping,  to  be  caught  in  due  course  by  the  "  nets  "  he  has  spread 
over  the  surface  of  his  steam-ploughing.  In  short,  Farmer  Wat- 
kins is  routed  horse  and  foot,  whether  he  tries  to  make  a  stand  on 
his  fattening  stock  or  his  root  crops  ;  and,  having  been  introduced 
into  the  story  to  point  a  moral,  he  and  his  household  are  turned 
into  a  terrible  example.  He  dies  and  leaves  his  family  almost 
destitute.  "What  is  more,  his  pretty  daughters  are  helpless,  having 
been  idiotically  educated  above  their  station  ;  and  are  only  saved 
from  penury  and  worse  by  the  benevolent  interposition  of  Mrs. 


John  Holmes,  junior.  For  Mr.  Holmes  had  found  a  helpmeet 
worthy  of  him  iu  a  young  woman  who  brings  him  all  the 
virtues  for  her  dower.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  are  the  bene- 
ficent geniuses  of  their  neighbourhood,  and,  carrying  their 
spirited  and  munificent  squire  along  with  them,  almost  revo- 
lutionize the  neighbourhood.  They  found  an  Industrial  Col- 
lege for  young  ladies ;  they  promote  independence  among  farm 
labourers  by  judicious  assistance;  they  instruct  them  in  all 
the  advantages  of  life  insurance;  they  encourage  lectures  which 
draw  admiring  audiences  ;  they  find  the  funds  for  female 
agricultural  scholarships ;  and  are  the  authors  of  an  infinity  of 
useful  minor  reforms.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that,  after  all,  the  self- 
sufficient  Mr.  Holmes  is  brought  almost  as  near  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  as  the  energetic  but  unphilosophical  Tom  Strong.  Only  while 
Strong  has  come  to  insolvency  in  spite  of  his  farming,  it  is  high- 
farming  that  has  landed  Holmes  in  his  difficulties  ;  and  is  only  ex- 
tricated by  the  timely  interposition  of  the  Squire,  who  rewards  his 
scientific  enterprises  by  the  offer  of  a  lucrative  land  agency.  We 
have  already  remarked  that  Professor  Tanner's  little  book  may  be 
read  with  considerable  profit.  But  it  proves  just  as  much  or  as 
little  as  any  fanciful  story  that  is  written  with  a  purpose,  and  in 
support  of  certain  preconceived  conclusions. 


WIIEATLEY'S  SAMUEL  PEPYS.' 

IN  this  well-printed  and  truly  readable  volume  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  turned  in  -  gifts  as  an  antiquary  and  as  a  pleasant  writer 
to  good  account.  It  might,  indeed,  be  asked  whether  there  was  any 
need  to  go  outside  the  Diary  for  an  account  of  Pepys  and  his  world ; 
for  of  all  gossips  Charles  II. 'a  Clerk  of  the  Acts  is  the  prince, 
and  of  all  autobijgraphers  he  is  the  most  candid.  But  Mr. 
Wheatley  has  distinctly  "  shown  cause."  He  has  done,  mutatis 
mutandis,  what  a  college  lecturer  does  with  his  Horace's  Epistles  or 
his  Cicero's  Letters  ;  he  has  given  thehistoryof  the  work,  has  thrown 
together  the  allusions,  has  written  chapters  to  elucidate  points  that 
Pepys  himsell  took  for  granted,  and  has  gathered  into  a  focus  the 
scattered  indications  of  the  writer's  character.  The  book  has 
chapters  on  Pepys  before,  in,  and  after  the  Diary,  on  his  books  and 
his  friends,  on  London,  the  Court,  the  public  characters  of  the  time, 
on  Tangier,  whither  Pepys  was  sent  with  Lord  Dartmouth  in  1683, 
on  the  navy,  on  manners  and  amusements  under  the  Restoration. 
A  number  of  appendices  are  added,  one  of  them  a  list  of  plays 
— they  are  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number — which 
Pepys  saw  acted,  giving  an  interesting  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
Restoration  theatre  ;  another,  a  list  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, communicated  by  Colonel  Pasley,  being  a  real  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  navy. 

Pepys  was  born  in  1632,  either  at  Brampton,  near  Huntingdon, 
or  in  London,  where  his  father,  though  a  member  of  a  good  old 
family,  was  a  tailor.  He  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School  and 
at  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge ;  at  twenty-three  he  married  a 
beautiful  French  girl,  Elizabeth  St.  Michel,  daughter  of  a 
queer  visionary  who  had  been  "  gentleman  carver "  to  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  and  who  spent  his  later  years  and  most  of  his 
sorry  substance  in  taking  out  patents  for  inventions.  Mr. 
Wheatley  gives  a  list  of  them  in  an  appendix,  and  odd  inventions 
they  are — contrivances  for  curing  "smoakeing  chimneys,"  for 
keeping  horse-ponds  free  from  mud,  for  moulding  bricks,  not  to 
mention  other  and  vaster  schemes  which  never  came  to  the  patent 
stage,  such  as  for  raising  submerged  ships  and  working  the  gold- 
mines of  King  Solomon.  Mrs.  Pepys,  charming  creature  as  she 
seems  to  have  been,  and  oddly  matched  with  her  matter-of-fact 
husband,  shows  traces  of  her  parentage.  When  the  Diary  opens, 
we  find  Pepys  already  married,  and  on  the  look-out  for  a  living. 
The  Diary  begins  on  January  1,  1659-60,  and  ends — the  author's 
eyesight  tailing  him — not  quite  ten  years  later,  May  31,  1669. 
Coleridge,  in  one  of  those  manuscript  notes  of  which  he  was  so 
prodigal,  speaks  of  this  loss  of  Pepys's  eyesight  as  "  a  greater  and 
more  grievous  loss  to  the  mind's  eye  of  his  posterity  than  to  the 
bodily  organs  of  Pepys  himself.  It  makes  me,"  he  goes  on, 
"  restless  and  discontented  to  think  what  a  diary,  equal  in  minute- 
ness and  truth  of  portraiture  to  the  preceding,  from  1669  to  1688 
or  1690,  would  have  been  for  the  true  causes,  processes,  and  cha- 
racter of  the  Revolution."  The  point  to  be  observed  is  that  this 
"  minuteness  and  truth  of  portraiture  "  spring  from  the  fact  that 
the  Diary  was  written  without  any  thought  of  what  might  be 
published  and  what  might  not.  It  was  never  intended  for  any 
one  but  the  author  to  read,  and,  in  fact,  never  was  read  by  any 
one  till  more  than  a  century  after  Pepys's  death.  The  volumes 
which  contain  his  invaluable  record  were  all  written  in  shorthand 
of  an  exceptionally  difficult  type,  and  were  left  without  a  clue  to 
their  interpretation.  Mr.  Wheatley  thus  recalls  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  first  deciphered : — 

When  Pepys's  library  was  presented  to  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge, 
by  his  nephew,  John  Jackson,  in  1724,  there  were,  among  the  other  trea- 
sures, six  small  volumes  of  closely-written  MS.  in  shorthand  (upwards  of 
three  thousand  pages  in  all),  which  attracted  little  or  no  notice  until  after 
the  publication  of  Evelyn's  "  Diary."  Then  it  was  that  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
George  Neville,  Master  of  the  College,  drew  them  out  of  their  obscurity, 
and  submitted  them  to  his  kinsman,  tbe  well-known  statesman,  Lord 
Grcnville,  who  had  as  a  law  student  practised  shorthand.  Lord  Grcnvilfo 
deciphered  a  few  of  the  pages,  and  drew  up  an  alphabet  and  list  of  arbitrary 
signs.    These  were  handed  to  John  Smith,  an  undergraduate  of  St.  John  * 
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College,  who  undertook  to  decipher  the  whole.  He  commenced  his  labours 
n  the  spring  of  1819,  and  completed  them  in  April,  1322— having  thus 
vorked  for  nearly  three  years,  usually  for  twelve  and  lourteen  hours  a 
h.y. 

A  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  that 
he  final  revision  of  these  shorthand  volumes  and  the  publication 
)f  a  "  definitive  "  text  was  accomplished  by  Air.  Mynors  Bright, 
President  of  Magdalene  College. 

The  Diary  has  a  psychological  and  an  historical  value ;  and  it  is 
>f  course  in  the  latter  direction  that  Mr.  Wheatley  attempts  to 
supplement  it.  One  of  his  best  chapters  is  that  on  Tangier ;  a 
itory  of  incompetence,  corruption,  and  muddle,  that  even  at  this 
listance  of  time  is  enough  to  make  an  Englishman  blush.  Tangier 
was  English  for  twenty-two  years,  from  1662,  when  it  came  into 
ihe  King's  possession  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  Katharine  of  Braganza, 
to  i684,when  Lord  Dartmouth  solemnlyblew  up  the  fortifications  and 
jvacuatedit;  and  during  all  this  time  Pepys  had  much  to  do  with 
the  management  and  victualling  of  the  town.  It  was  managed  by  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  in  London,  none  of  whom  knew  anything 
of  it,  and  who  were  so  well  fitted  for  their  work  that,  as  Pepys  said, 
none  of  them  knew  whether  they  were  paying  too  much  or  too  little 
for  the  mole  which  was  to  make  a  safe  harbour  for  the  new  port. 
Ilmmense  sums  were  spent  on  this  mole,  and  sums  equally  great 
ifound  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  managers  at  home. 
Pepys,  who  had  a  keen  eye  to  his  own  interest,  made  a  handsome 
profit  out  of  his  victualling ;  and  he  had  powerful  protection  which 
jrelieved  him  from  any  danger  of  interference : — 

In  January,  1668-69,  Lord  Sandwich  proposed  that  a  paymaster  should 
be  appointed  at  Tangier,  and  suggested  Sir  Charles  Harbord  for  the  post ; 
but  the  Duke  of  York  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  Pcpys's 
consent, in  case  the  arrangement  should  injure  him  in  his  office  of  treasurer. 
Our  Diarist  was  much  pleased  at  this  instance  of  the  kindness  of  the  Duke, 
and  of  the  whole  committee  towards  him. 

With  such  "  vested  interests "  at  headquarters,  and  with 
Governors  like  the  celebrated  Colonel  Kirke,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Tangier  should  soon  have  been  found  an  unprofitable 
holding.  The  Moors  were  for  ever  attacking  it  in  the  invariable 
fashion  of  those  desert  tribes — sweeping  down  upon  detachments 
or  convoys,  and  disappearing  into  the  wilderness  before  vengeance 
could  reach  them.  Moreover,  political  jealousy  began  to  be  ex- 
cited at  home.  The  House  of  Commons  "  expressed  their  dislike 
of  the  management  of  the  garrison,  which  they  suspected  to  be  a 
nursery  for  a  Popish  army  " — an  odd  suspicion,  by  the  way,  con- 
sidering that  the  Portuguese  Governor  had  resigned  his  post  at  the 
time  of  the  cession  to  England  rather  than  surrender  the  town  to 
heretics.  In  the  end,  Lord  Dartmouth  (who  took  Pepys  with 
bim)  sailed  with  secret  orders  to  Tangier  in  1684,  and  brought 
away  the  garrison,  after  destroying  the  mole  and  the  fortifications. 
Decent  people  at  home  were  ashamed  of  the  whole  business,  of 
the  little  use  that  had  been  made  of  the  "  Key  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean," of  the  "  swearing,  cursing  and  drinking  "  which  were  tho 
staple  of  the  life  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  the  humiliating  but 
very  necessary  surrender.  The  one  advantage  that  England  de- 
rived from  Tangier  seem3  to  bo  that  Wenceslaus  Hollar,  com- 
missioned by  the  King,  etched  some  charming  views  of  it. 

Another  valuable  chapter  in  Mr.  Wheatley's  book  is  that  on  the 
Navy,  with  which  Pepys  was  officially  connected  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Genera's  at  Sea  in  1660  to 
the  Revolution.  In  many  ways  this  chapter  is  not  much  pleaaanter 
reading  than  that  on  Tangier;  it  is  the  same  story  of  incompetence 
and  corruption.  Sailors  unpaid  and  deserting  to  the  enemy, 
officers  jealous  of  each  other  and  laying  hands  on  each  other's  ill- 
gotten  gains — this  is  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  English 
navy  under  Charles  II.  The  Duke  of  York  did  his  best  to  reform 
matters,  and  Pepys  wrote  for  him  a  letter  to  the  clerks  of  the 
office,  which  Mr.  Wheatley  calls  u  "  most  complete  instance  of  a 
4  wigging  '  given  by  the  head  of  an  office  to  his  staff."  But  this 
could  only  mend  tho  behaviour  of  the  chief  officials  ;  it  could  not 
cure  the  fatal  economical  condition  which  was  ruining  the  navy — 
which  allowed  the  sailors  to  be  paid  by  "  tickets,"  and  had  to  find 
money  by  means  of  bills  that  were  commonly  negotiated  at  a  loss 
of  10  to  15  per  cent.  Perquisites  and  the  sale  of  places  were 
the  rule.  On  a  visit  to  Chatham  Dockyard  in  1661,  with  Sir 
William  Batten,  the  Surveyor  of  tho  Navy,Pepji  found  the  house 
of  the  Director  or  Commissioner  of  tho  Dockyard  trim  and  com- 
fortable. "  I  wonder,"  he  says,  "how  my  Lady  Batten  walked  up 
and  down  with  envious  looks,  to  see  how  neat  and  rich  everything 
is,  laying  that  she  would  get  it,  for  it  formerly  belonged  to  tho 
Surveyor  of  tho  Navy."  Pepys  himself  was  offered  1,000/.  for  his 
placo  as  Clerk  of  tho  Acts,  and  when  ho  was  promoted  ho  did  riot 
scruple  to  divide  the  placo  between  an  assistant  and  a  disreputable 
brother  of  his  own.  It  need  hardly  bo  said  that  the  navy  was 
no  worse  than  other  departments  at  tho  time. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  tho  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Wheatley 
d«scribcs  tho  business  and  the  pleasures  of  tho  England  of  tho  Ke- 
storatiou,  from  the  pagesquotcd  or  adapt-  d  from  I).-  ( Jrammont,  and 
Irom  the  official  records  of  ill-organized  olliccs,  to  the  chapters  that 
relate  to  Pepys  himself,  and  notably  to  that  bonded  "  i'vpya's  Books 
and  Collections."  This  business-like,  methodical,  prosaic  Clerk  of 
tae  Acts  was  one  of  tho  most  eager  of  bibliophiles,  and  h»  lived 
in  a  golden  ngo  when  competition  was  not,  at  taft  in  England. 
'  Without  flattery,  I  love  to  find  a  rare  book  for  you,"  wroto  H  tbsxt 
Scott,  tho  bookseller  of  Little  Britain,  in  sending  him  tim  e  choice 
volumes  for  thirty-four  shillings.  London,  wo  know  from  other 
sources,  was  full  of  booksellers'  shops,  but  purchasers  hungry  for 
treasures  did  not  abound ;  and  it  wns  pofsiblu  lor  a  man  who  was 


not  particularly  rich  to  amass  the  Pepysian  Library,  with  its  nine 
Caxtons,  its  precious  MSS.,  its  five  folio  volumes  of  broadside 
ballads,  and  all  that  makes  the  room  iu  Magdalene  College  so 
choice  a  storehouse  of  good  things.  Pepys  made  a  mistake  now 
and  then,  as  collectors  do  who  "  weed  out  "  their  collections  ;  for 
instance,  he  exchanged  a  third  folio  of  Shakspeare  for  a  fourth 
folio — gold  for  brass,  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view  of  rarity. 
But  what  strikes  the  reader  most  in  'the  matter  of  his 
Library,  as  in  everything  else,  is  the  spirit  of  neatness 
and  order,  reaching  to  pedantry  sometimes,  that  the  man 
was  possessed  with.  He  numbered  his  books  over  and  over  again, 
to  the  despair  of  his  wife  and  of  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  theui 
since ;  he  arranged  them  in  the  presses  made  by  Sympson,  the 
joiner,  "to  my  extraordinary  satisfaction,"  raising  up  the  short 
volumes  by  means  of  wooden  stilts  to  the  height  of  their  taller 
neighbours ;  he  organized  and  re-organized  till  the  thing  was  at 
last  ordered  aright.  Here  is  a  passage  which  Mr.  Wheatley  quotes 
(February  2,  1667-8),  a  passage  which  will  commend  itself  to 
many  a  book-lover  who  is  past  the  first  fervour  of  youth : — 
"  Whereas,  before,  my  delight  was  in  multitude  of  books  and 
spending  money  in  that  and  buying  always  of  other  things,  now 
that  I  am  become  a  better  husband,  and  have  left  off  buying,  now 
my  delight  is  in  the  neatness  of  everything."  This  excellent  hint 
for  the  book-hunter  shall  be  the  last  of  our  borrowings  from  Mr. 
Pepys  and  his  introducer.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Wheatley  for 
bringing  us  across  him  again.  There  is  an  inexhaustible  charm  in 
the  man,  in  spite  of  his  vulgarity,  vanity,  folly,  and  his  eye  so 
steadily  fixed  on  the  main  chance.  In  turning  from  his  pages  to 
those  of  the  courtly  Evelyn,  we  feel,  indeed,  much  as  Miss  Burney's 
Evelina  felt  when  she  passed  from  the  society  of  Polly  Branghton 
to  dance  a  minuet  with  Lord  Orville  ;  but  Polly  Branghton  was 
at  least  flesh  and  blood,  which  Lord.  Orville  perhaps  was  not. 
And,  with  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Secretary  Pepys  was  unquestionably 
flesh  and  blood. 


HAROUN  ALRASCHID.* 

PROFESSOR  PALMER  has  been  peculiarly  happy  both  in  the 
choice  and  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  for  the  New 
Plutarch  Series  of  biographies.  The  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid 
(to  adopt  the  popular  spelling  of  his  name)  possesses  many  of  the 
qualities  which  make  a  man's  life  worthy  of  record.  His  personal 
character  was  remarkable  alike  in  its  extremes  of  kindliness  and 
malignity,  and  his  public  history  involves  the  records  of  the 
golden  age  of  Mohammedan  culture.  Haroun  stood  to  his  Court 
in  something  of  the  relation  which  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  held  towards 
the  men  of  the  New  Learning.  Like  the  Magnifico  he  was  a 
graceful  scholar  and  a  genuine  admirer  of  letters ;  but  at  Baghdad 
in  the  eighth,  as  at  Florence  in  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  the 
setting  of  the  royal  gem  and  not  the  jewel  itself  that  gave  forth 
the  lustre  which  has  ever  encircled  like  an  aureole  tho  names  of 
Haroun  and  Lorenzo.  The  portrait  of  Haroun  Alraschid  in- 
volves a  picture  of  the  Mohammedan  world  at  the  climax  of  its 
greatness.  Never  had  tho  empire  of  the  Arabs  extended  so  far 
towards  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  ;  never  had  their  rule  been 
so  powerfully  impressed  upon  the  distant  provinces,  always  apt 
for  rebellion  ;  never  had  the  will  of  one  man  received  such  un- 
questioning obedienco  over  so  vast  an  area,  or  that  obedience  been 
tested  by  a  more  uncertain  or  capricious  will.  And  whilst  Africa 
from  the  Straits  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  Asia  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Indus,  waited  anxiously  on  the  unpredictable  whims  and  turns 
of  fancy  of  one  changeable  mind,  the  man  on  whom  tbisbnrdeu  of 
goverUuent  lay  was  ever  seeking  to  drown  the  horror  of  death  by 
an  endless  round  of  amusements  and  pleasures,  and  surrounded 
himself  not  so  much  with  the  wise  iu  statescraft  and  the  learned 
in  law,  as  with  tho  gay  in  song  and  feasting,  and  tho  quick  in 
repartee,  tho  poet,  the  jester,  and  tho  buffoon.  The  Court  of 
Haroun  attracted  most  of  the  wit  and  talent  of  his  empire,  and  nil 
who  possessed  any  gift  in  rhyming  or  jesting  would  como  to 
Baghdad  to  try  their  fortune,  and  risk  their  heads,  at  tho  palace  of 
tho  Caliph.  But  though  the  prevailing  tone  was  certaiuly  light 
and  frivolous,  and  a  joke  was  moro  worth  than  a  judgment,  there 
wore  not  wanting  men  of  science  and  learning,  skilled  in  the 
reasoning  of  tho  Greeks,  or  well  stored  with  the  treasures  of  tra-1 
dition,  ingenious  in  theological  casuistry  and  in  tho  interpretation 
of  the  Koran,  to  complete  tho  circle  of  wisdom,  and  make  tho 
Court  a  true  reflection  of  tho  world  which  obeyed  it. 

Haroun  Alraschid  has  also  this  advantage,  that  ho  needs  no  in- 
troduction. Wo  huvo  known  tho  good  Caliph  from  our  infancy. 
He  has  taken  us  by  tho  hand,  and  led  us  by  night  through  the 
narrow  winding  streets  of  his  capital  when  ho  made  those  mys- 
terious expeditions  which  are  narrated  iu  tho  veracious  histories 
of  tho  Arabian  Niijld*.  Wo  know  tho  scrapes  ho  wius  always 
(.'citing  into,  and  the  magisterial  finale  which  eventually  came 
to  them  all — tho  blessing  of  tho  deserving  lovors,  tho  rewarding 
of  tho  good  storytellers,  and  tho  magnanimous  marrying  of  the 
most  charming  of  tho  heroines,  with  which  tho  good  Haroun 
happily  closed  tho  adventure!  of  everybody.  But  tho  legends 
are  certainly  vague ;  Haroun  plays  a  subordinate  part,  as  listenei 
or  judge,  and  is  seldom  a  principal  performer.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  bo  introduced  to  the  homo  hfo  of  the  Caliph  rind  to 
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learn  something  of  his  public  acts  find  his  private  tastes.  This 
Ppofeasor  Palmer  has  accomplished  for  us — not  quite  lor  the  first 
time,  ns  the  editors'  preface  claims,  lor  Major  Osborn  has  told  us 
a  good  deal  about  the  great  Caliph — but  certainly  for  the  first 
time  completely  and  independently,  apart  from  tho  general  history 
of  Moslem  rule.  Professor  Palmer  gives  a  brief  but  sufficient 
sketch  of  the  events  which  led  to  tho  establishment  of  the  Abba- 
side  power  and  tho  succession  of  llaroun,  and  then  devotes  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  Caliph  and  his  government.  The  sketch  is 
only  designed  for  popular  reading,  and  needless  refinements  of 
spelling,  references  to  authorities,  and  other  requisites  of  a  scholar's 
treatise,  are  very  properly  eschewed.  A  clear  portrait  of  the 
great  Caliph,  aliko  in  his  personal  habits  and  his  mode  of  go- 
verning his  vast  empire,  is  all  that  is  wanted  iu  this  class  of 
work;  and  Mr.  Palmer  may  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
manner  in  which  ho  has  seized  tho  leading  features  and  the 
skill  with  which  ho  has  grouped  his  materials.  It  has  seldom 
been  our  good  fortune  to  read  so  well  written  an  account  of  a 
peculiarly  interesting  life.  Oriental  studies  are  too  apt  to  be  dry. 
Professor  Palmer,  however,  is  among  the  few  who  can  breathe  the 
life  into  the  dry  bones;  and  his  present  creation  is  full  of  interest 
and  even  charm. 

It  is  the  fate  of  the  biographer  to  destroy  illusions ;  and  tho 
life  of  llaroun  Alrasehid  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  genial  boon-fellow,  the  beneficent  monarch,  the 
patriarchal  governor,  on  closer  inspection  proves  to  differ  widely 
from  tho  personage  we  know  in  the  Arabian  Niyhts.  It  is  true 
enough  that  llaroun  could  bo  a  pleasant  companion  over  the  wine- 
cup  when  he  chose,  and  could  do  a  generous  act  when  he  was  in 
tho  mood ;  but  tho  drawback  to  his  amiahle  qualities  was  this 
question  of  the  mood.  No  man  was  more  uncertain  of  temper 
than  this  man  cn  whose  self-control  depended  much  of  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  half  tho  civilized  world.  His  dearest  friends 
could  never  feel  safe  in  their  necks,  and  no  soul  could  tell  what 
the  humour  of  the  Caliph  might  be  in  an  hour's  time ;  and, 
so  violent  was  his  fury  when  it  was  excited,  that  no 
man  in  his  empire  dared  approach  him,  for  fear  of  instant 
execution.  When  angry,  the  Caliph  stopped  at  nothing.  The 
man  who  had  given  him  the  devotion  of  a  life  would  be 
ordered  to  yield  up  that  life  for  want  of  a  clever  retort,  or( 
perhaps  for  no  reason  whatever  save  that  le  ro\j  le  veult.  One  reason 
for  Ilarouu's  morbid  and  uncertain  humour  was  the  sleeplessness 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  normal  condition  at  night,  and  explains 
the  nocturnal  frolics  which  are  associated  with  his  name  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  Tho  habit  of  turning  night  into  day  has  pro- 
duced ill-humour  in  other  ages  than  llaroun  s  ;  but  in  his  case  the 
morning  melancholy  seems  to  have  been  unutterably  desperate,  and 
the  misery  of  wakeful  nights  more  than  commonly  hateful.  In 
tho  delightful  collection  of  stories  which  Professor  Palmer  ha3 
arranged  as  the  final  chapter  (entitled  "  The  Caliph  of  the 
Legend,'1  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  book,  and  unquestionably 
the  most  amusing  and  characteristic  part  of  it)  there  is  a  deplor- 
able picture  of  the  depths  of  boredom  to  which  Haroun  Alrasehid 
could  descend : — 

One  night  llaroun  was  very  sleepless,  so  he  sent  for  Jaafer  the  Barmecide, 
and  said.  "  1  desire  you  to  dispel  the  sadness  and  weariness  which  I  feel. 
Allah  has  created  many  folks  capahlc  of  cheering  the  sad — maybe  you  are 
one  of  them." 

Said  Jaafer,  "  Let  us  come  out  upon  the  roof  of  the  palace  and  watch  tho 
myriads  of  stars,  how  complicated  and  how  lofty  they  are ;  the  moon 
rising  like  t he  face  of  one  we  love,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful !" 

"  No,"  said  the  Caliph,  "  I  have  no  mind  for  that." 

"Then,"  said  Jaafer,  "open  the  palace  window  that  looks  over  the 
garden,  and  sec  the  beautiful  trees,  aud  listen  to  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
and  the  murmuring  of  the  waters,  and  smell  the  sweet  odours  of  the 
flowers,  and  hcarkeu  to  the  water-wheel  humming,  with  a  moan  like  that 
of  n  lover  who  lias  lost  his  love ;  or  sleep,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
until  the  dawn  arise." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Caliph,  "  I  have  no  mind  for  that." 

"  Then,"  said  Jaafer,  "  open  the  window  that  looks  over  the  Tigris,  and 
look  at  the  ships,  and  at  the  sailors  singing,  sailing,  working,  aud  amusing 
themselves." 

"Nay,"  said  Alrasehid,  "  I  have  no  mind  for  that." 

"Then,"  said  Jaafer,  "O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  rise,  and  let  us  go 
down  to  the  Stables,  and  look  at  your  Arab  horses — beautiful  creatures  of  all 
colours.  There  are  steeds — grey,  and  chestnut,  and  dun,  and  bay,  and 
white,  and  cream -coloured,  and  "pied,  and  other  colours — that  would  daze 
one's  wits !  " 

"  Nay."  said  Alrasehid,  "  I  have  no  mind  for  that." 

"Then,"  said  Jaafer,  "O  Commander  of  the  Faithful!  you  have  three 
hundred  girls"  who  sing,  and  dance,  and  play  ;  send  for  them  all,  it  may  be 
that  the  sadness  which  is  on  your  heart  will  cease." 

"Nay,"  said  Alrasehid,  "  1  have  no  mind  for  that." 

"Then," i-aid  Jaafer,  "cut  oft' your  servant  Jaafer's  head,  for  he  can't 
soothe  his  sovereign's  grief." — Pp.  170, 171. 

In  this  anecdote  the  great  llaroun  appears  very  much  in  the 
light  of  a  spoilt  child  "  who  does  not  know  what  "to  do,"  and  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Jaafer's  fertility  in  expedients  for  driving  1 
;i\v;iy  ennui  is  scarcely  above  that  of  a  very  mediocre  nurse;  still,  I 
the  suggestion  of  the  amusement  to  be  gained  by  cutting  otfa  head 
is  a  happy  one.    It  was  this  intensely  morbid  and  melancholy 
nature  which  made  llaroun  so  exacting  a  monarch.    He  would 
not  tolerate  any  one  about  him  who  was  not  good  at  something  or  | 
another  that  would  drive  dull  care  away.    lie  was,  moreover,  fas-  I 
iidious  in  his  criticism,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  a  poor 
I  oem  or  a  second-rate  joke  ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  was  more 

pnreciative  cf  true  merit  in  literature  or  burlesque,  and  no  one 
uvire  lavishly  generous  to  poets  and  humourists,  so  long  as  they 
;il  up  to  his  very  variable  standard  and  suited  themselves  to  his 

.cr-chnnging  tastes.    He  would  take  a  great  deal  of  impertinence  j 


in  good  part  if  it  were  accompanied  with  real  humour.  Abu- 
Nawwiis,  the  most  famous  of  the  Court  poets  of  his  time,  was  con- 
stantly getting  into  trouble  with  his  patron,  and  then  extricating 
himself  by  a  clever  stroke  of  wit.  For  example,  it  is  related  that 
he  and  the  Caliph  were  one  day  discussing  the  truth  of  an  axiom 
laid  down  by  the  poet,  that  "  An  excuse  is  often  worse  than  the 
crime,"  which  Abu-Nawwas  offered  to  prove  that  very  night  to 
tho  Caliph,  who, 

with  a  grim  humour  peculiarly  his  own,  promised  to  take  off  the  jester's 
lu  ad  it'  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  went  out  in  a  rage.  After  a  while,  llaroun 
came  in  a  somewhat  surly  temper  to  his  harem,  and  the  first  thing  that 
greeted  him  was  a  kiss  froth  a  rough-bearded  face.  On  calling  out  violently 
for  a  light  and  an  executioner,  he  found  that  his  assailant  was  Abu-Nawwas 
himself. 

"  What  on  earth,  you  scoundrel,  do  you  mean  by  this  conduct  ?  "  asked 

the  enraged  sovereign. 

"I  beg  your  Majesty's  most  humble  pardon,"  said  Abu-Nawwas,  "  I 
thought  it  was  your  Majesty's  favourite  wife." 

'■What!"  shrieked  llaroun;  "why,  the  excuse  is  worse  than  the 

crime." 

"Just  what  I  promised  to  prove  to  your  Majesty,"  replied  Abu-Nnwwas, 
and  retired,  closely  followed  by  one  of  the  Imperial  slippers." — Fp.  147, 
148. 

Another  and  more  serious  case  is  thus  told: — 

The  Caliph,  who  was  himself  much  addicted  to  drinking  and  otherwise 
violating  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  one  day  in  a  tit  of  virtuous  indignation 
ordered  Abu-Nawwas  to  be  executed  then  and  there. 

"  Arc  you  going  to  kill  me,"  asked  the  poet,  "  out  of  mere  caprice  ?  " 

"  No,''  said  llaroun  Alrasehid  ;  "  but  because  you  deserve  it." 

"  But,"  pleaded  the  poor  fellow,  "  God  Almighty  first  calls  sinners  to 
account,  and  then  pardons  them.    How  have  1  deserved  death  ?  " 

"  For  that  verse  of  poetry  of  yours,  in  which  you  say  :  — 

"  '  Oh,  prithee,  give  me  wine  to  drink,  and  tell  me  it  is  wine  ! 
Let  me  have  no  concealment  when  plain  dealing  may  be  mine.'" 

"  And  do  you  know,  O  Commander  of  the  Faithful,"  asked  Abu-Nawwas, 

"  whether  they  gave  me  it,  and  I  did  drink  ?  " 
"  I  suspect  so,"  said  the  Caliph. 

"  And  would  you  kill  me  on  suspicion,  when  the  Koran  says,  '  Some 
suspicion  is  a  sip  '  ?  " 

"You  have  written  other  things,"  said  llaroun,  "  which  deserve  death. 

That  atheistic  verse  of  yours,  for  instance  : — 

"  '  None  has  e'er  come  back  to  tell 

If  he  iu  Heaven  or  Hell  doth  dwell.'" 

"  And  has  any  one  come  back  to  tell  us?  "  asked  the  poet. 

"  No,"  said  the  monarch. 

"  Then  surely  you  would  not  kill  me  for  telling  the  truth  !"  said  Abu- 
Nawwas. 

"  lint,"  besides  all  this,"  continued  Haroun,  "  was  it  not  you  who  wroto 

those  blasphemous  lines  : — 

"  '  Mohammed,  thou  to  whom  we  look  when  trouble's  storms  arise  ; 
Come  on,  sir,  for  we  twain  could  beat  the  Monarch  of  the  Skies.'  " 

V  Well,"  asked  Abu-Nawwas,  meekly.  "  and  did  we?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  did,"  answered  the  Caliph. 

"  Then  surely  your  Majesty  will  not  kill  nie  for  what  you  don't  know." 

"  Cease  this  nonsense,"  said  Haroun  Alrasehid,  getting  impatient. 
"  You  have  over  and  over  again  in  your  poetry  confessed  to  things  for 
which  you  deserve  death." 

"  God  knew  all  about  those  things,"  said  Ahu-Naww&s,  "  long  before 
your  Majesty  did,  and  He  said  in  the  Koran,  4  Those  poets  are  followed  by 
their  familiar  demons.  See'st  thou  not  how  they  wander  in  every  valley, 
aud  how  they  say  things  which  they  never  do  ! '  " 

"  Let  the  fellow  go,"  said  Haroun ;  "  there's  no  catching  him  any 
way." — Pp.  149-15 1. 

In  the  same  way  another  man  escaped  his  sentence  of  death  by 
weeping,  aud  explaining  his  tears  by  the  remark : — "  I  am  not 
afraid  of  death,  for  that  is  the  common  lot ;  but  I  am  distressed  to 
leave  the  world  while  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  is  angry 
with  me."    Haroun  laughed  and  spared  his  life. 

Mr.  Palmer  is  very  right  to  insert  so  many  stories  of  this  kind 
in  his  book,  for  they  throw  more  light  on  the  character  of  the 
man  and  his  times  than  any  dry  annals  could  give  ;  and  we  must 
think  that  the  long  list  of  revolts  in  Chapter  II.,  although  useful 
as  showing  the  difficulties  of  the  central  Government  and  the 
miseries  of  the  "golden  prime,"  might  advantageously  have  been 
abridged.  The  mode  of  government  and  the  haphazard  manner 
of  appointing  governors  adopted  by  Haroun  are,  however,  well 
illustrated  in  this  chapter,  and  this  side  of  the  Caliph's  character 
is  in  some  respects  more  important  to  chronicle  than  the  better 
kuown  private  habits  of  the  man.  The  chapter  on  the  Fall  of 
the  llarrnecides  is  a  fine  description  of  one  of  the  most  affecting 
episodes  in  Mohammedan  history,  and  shows  very  clearly  the 
cruel  aud  passionate  nature  of  the  great  Haroun  Alrasehid,  which 
outweighed  all  his  talents,  his  bright  intellect,  eloquent  speech, 
and  often  alfectionate  impulses,  in  the  scale  of  good  and  evil.  He  I 
might  have  been  a  good  man  in  a  lower  rank,  but 

the  preposterous  position  in  which  lie  was  placed  almost  necessarily 
crushed  all  really  human  feelings  in  him.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
he  inherited  what  was  practically  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  ;  that 
he  was  the  recognized  successor  and  kin»man  of  God's  own  vicegerent  on 
earth  ;  that  he  was  the  head  of  the  Faith  ;  that,  in  a  word,  there  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  a  more  grand,  important,  or  worshipful  being  than  him- 
^,,.]t'.  .  .  .  That  such  a  man  should  not  be  spoilt,  that  such  an  absolute 
despotism  should  not  lead  to  acts  of  arbitrary  injustice,  that  such  unlimited 
power  and  absence  of  all  feelings  of  responsibility  could  be  possessed  with  an 
unlimited  indulgence,  was  not  in  the  nature  of  human  events.  He  was  spoilt, 
he  was  a  bloodthirst  v  despot,  he  was  a  debauchee ;  but  be  was  also  an  energetic 
ruler;  he  humbly  performed  the  duties  of  his  religion,  and  he  strove  to  his 
utmost  to  increase,  or  at  least  preserve  intact,  the  glorious  inheritance  that 
had  been  handed  down  to  him.  If,  in  carrying  out  any  of  these  views,  a 
subject's  life  were  lost  or  an  enemy's  country  devastated,  he  thought  no 
more  of  it  than  does  the  owner  of  a  palace  who  bids  his  menials  sweep 
awav  a  spider's  web.  When  he  could  shake  oft"  his  imperial  cares,  he  was  a 
genial,  even  an  amusing,  companion,  and  all  arouni  him  liked  him,  al- 
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though  such  as  ventured  to  sport  with  him  did  so  with  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  suspended  above  their  heads. — P.  223. 

With  all  his  faults,  Haroun  Alraschid  cannot  be  charged  with  a 
•want  of  individuality ;  his  character  was  an  original  one  both  tor 
good  and  bad  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer's  line  delineation  of  it  is  a  really 
Taluable  addition  to  the  treasures  of  biography. 


MURRAY'S  HISTORY  OF  EARLY  GREEK  SCULPTURE.* 

IT  is  bv  no  means  easy  to  do  justice  to  a  volume  of  the  weight 
and  learning  of  Mr.  Murray's  History  of  Greek  Sculpture. 
The  pages  are  so  full  of  interesting  and  novel  statement,  of  ab- 
struse reflection  and  ingenious  theory,  and  of  a  knowledge 
evidently  exhaustive  so  far  as  research  has  yet  proceeded,  that  the 
reviewer  is  tempted  at  first  to  resign  his  critical  position  alto- 
gether, and  confine  himself  to  enthusiastic  praise.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  scientific  or  exact,  Mr. 
Murray's  book  does  seem  to  us  to  demand  something  little  short  of 
undiluted  eulogy.  It  is  like  the  work  of  a  thoroughly  patient  and 
competent  German  scholar  of  the  days  when  German  scholarship 
had  not  begun  to  flag ;  but  unfortunately  from  the  other,  the 
purely  literary,  side,  it  has  imperfections  analogous  to  those  that 
deform  so  much  admirable  German  work.  Mr.  Murray's  style  is 
laboured  and  inelegant;  he  is  always — as  indeed  an  historian 
should  be,  but  perhaps  on  this  occasion  a  little  in  excess — 
more  occupied  with  the  matter  than  the  manner  of  Lis  dis- 
course, and  his  sentences  have  the  disadvantage  of  seeming 
isolated  statements,  instead  of  links  in  a  long  chain  of  argument. 
As  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  distinctly  dialectical,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  this  absence  of  style  interferes  with  the  lucidity  of  the 
thought.  It  does  not  in  the  least  destroy  the  permanent  value  of 
the  book  as  a  contribution  to  exact  knowledge  ;  hut  it  will  doubt- 
less prevent  it  from  becoming  as  popularly  useful  as  so  sound  a 
work  ought  to  become.  Having  stated  the  only  fault  we  have  to 
find  with  Mr.  Murray's  History  of  Greek  Sculpture,  we  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  its  contents. 

The  tir3t  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  dissertation  on  the  princi- 
ples of  composition  in  sculpture,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
exceedingly  valuable  in  these  days  when  so  many  wild  and 
fanciful  theories  of  art  are  promulgated  to  perplex  the  public. 
Every  young  sculptor  would  do  well  to  note  the  striking  passage 
in  which  Mr.  Murray  remarks  on  the  necessity  that  the  artist 
should  remain  true  to  the  nature  of  his  material.  This  principle, 
understood  by  the  Greeks  from  the  very  first  by  a  happy  instinct, 
ha3  been  singularly  neglected  by  the  modems,  who  owe  to 
their  neglect  of  it  many  of  their  most  perplexing  failures. 
From  discussing  this  point,  and  the  speculations  that  arise 
out  of  it,  such  as  the  necessity  of  subordinating  the  design 
to  the  form  of  the  surface  or  space  to  be  operated  on,  the 
author  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  realism  and  selection 
in  plastic  art.  The  phrases  "  realism  "  and  "  idealism  "  have 
bepn  so  idly  abused  in  art  critici-m  that  we  sre  glad  to  meet 
with  a  critic  who  has  formed  for  himself  a  distinct  idea  of  each. 
As  Mr.  Murray  understands  realism,  it  is  the  habit  of  slavish  imi- 
tation of  nature,  without  chr  ice,  without  collation  of  types,  without 
assistance  from  imaginative  insight.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
is  some  novelty  in  this  view  of  the  meaning  of  "  realism,"  a  view 
which  especially  lends  itself  to  the  art  of  sculpture.  It  has 
hitherto  been  used  in  serious  criticism  in  a  more  favourable  sense, 
as  the  force  compelling  art  to  return  to  nature  al  ter  an  indulgence 
in  debased  and  conventional  forms.  In  speaking  of  the  modern 
sculpture  of  Western  Europe  we  are  accustomed  to  praise  the 
realism  with  which  Thorwaldsen  in  one  generation  and  liude  in 
another  recalled  the  sculpture  of  their  time  to  a  reverent,  but  not 
slavish,  following  of  nature.  But  we  notice  that  Mr.  Murray, 
who  mentions  Kude  only  of  all  modern  sculptors,  speaks  of  him 
rather  as  a  type  of  intelligent  idealism  than  of  realism.  Tho  fact 
is  that  there  is  no  greater  error  than  to  strain  too  far  in  either 
direction  tho  metaphysical  signification  of  words,  and  tho  phrase 
under  discussion  may  take  two  different  meanings  according  to  the 
starting-point  of  the  argument,  and  so  realism  may  be  a  term  of  re- 
proach to  a  sculptor  ascending  towards  Phidiasand  a  term  ofeulogy 
to  one  contending  against  Canova.  In  this  sense  Mr.  Murray  finds 
himself  obliged  to  blame  the  design?  of  tho  famous  yEginetan 
marbles,  although  ho  expressly  admits  that  here,  upon  tho  verge 
of  perfection,  realism  had  become  rather  forcible  than  coarse. 
Whan  the  threads  are  drawn  so  subtly  as  this,  the  differences  of 
personal  taste  begin  to  perplex  a  critic  ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  from 
the  daysof  Pausanias  downwards, there  have  been  peoplefound  ready 
to  claim  for  Onatas,  or  whoever  it  was  who  was  the  moving  genius 
of  the  /Eginetan  school,  a  higher  place  than  for  Phidias  or 
Praxiteles.  Mr.  Murray  gives  a' variety  of  details  in  which  the  0 
friezes  differ  in  their  type  of  manhood  from  the  sculptures  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  seems  that  Oiintai,  modelling  obediently  from 
nature,  made  tho  width  between  tho  hips  a  little  smaller,  the  lega 
a  little  longer,  and  the  arms  a  little  shorter  than  l'hidias  after- 
wards decided  should  be  the  proportions  of  n  perfect  figure.  Mr. 
Murray,  like  KafTaelle  and  the  world  in  general,  prelcrs  this  slightly 
conventional  type,  which  lends  itself  without  doubt  to  tie' 
grander  conceptions  of  poetic  imagination.  Vet  something  might 
still  be  said  for  tho  spare  and  muscular  type  which  Onatas  ob> 
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served  before  the  Athenians  first  thought  of  improving  a  little 
upon  nature.  It  sfhould  be  noticed  that  the  illustrations  here 
given  of  the  yEginetan  marbles  by  no  means  suggest  the  peculiar 
rigidity  of  the  originals. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  or  inspiriting  than  to  follow  the 
advance  of  an  art  when  it  is  approaching,  but  has  not  yet 
reached,  perfection.  There  is  a  subtle  fascination  in  tracing  the 
progress  and  yet  incompleteness  of  men  like  Marlowe  or  Masaccio 
which  it  is  impossible  to  feel  in  the  case  of  Massinger  or  the  Car- 
racci.  The  goal  is  reached,  the  noon  is  over  ;  we  can  hope  for 
nothing  better  than  a  pleasant  return,  a  graceful  decline.  The 
same  early  charm  of  suspended  effort,  of  struggle  and  ascent,  is 
given  by  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture  just  before  its  perfection. 
Mr.  Murray  presents  to  us,  for  the  first  time  in  any  sane  historical 
order,  the  successive  masters  as  they  appear  very  dimly  in  the 
pages  of  Pausanias  and  of  Pliny,  in  ancient  fragments  and  in  later 
copies.  Those  who  delight  in  such  parallels  will  be  able  to  find 
in  Ageladas  a  sort  of  Perugino,  with  his  pupils  Phidias,  Myron, 
and  Polycletus,  who  may  vaguely  represent  Ilaffaelle,  Michael- 
angelo,  and  Lionardo,  while  across  the  sea  in  yEgina  there  flourished 
in  Onatas  a  sort  of  Albrecht  Diirer.  These  comparisons,  though 
beneath  the  dignity  of  historical  criticism,  are  not  without  their 
value  in  popularizing  history,  and  are  less  trivial  than  they  seem, 
since  human  naturo  and  the  accidents  of  progress  differ  but  little 
in  each  great  age  of  discovery.  Of  the  fame  and  prestige  of  Agela- 
das we  hear  much  from  Pausanias,  who  describes  four  or  five  works 
by  him,  none  of  which  have  descended  to  us  in  any  form  whatever. 
But  in  the  case  of  his  great  pupils  there  is  no  lack  of  material  on 
which  to  build  a  consistent  idea  of  the  paramount  characteristics  of 
each.  Mr.  Murray's  plan  does  not  permit  him  to  speak  of  Phidias  ; 
but  he  gives  us  an  elaborate  and  highly  interesting  account  of  Myron- 
and  of  Polycletus.  From  coins,  and  from  late,  yet  now  imperfect, 
copies  in  bronze  and  marble,  we  can  obtain  a  sufficiently  clear 
notion  of  the  treatment  of  his  famous  group  of  Athena  threaten- 
ing the  satyr  Marsyas  for  attempting  to  take  up  the  flutes  she  had 
cast  away.  Pliny,  describing  this  work,  says,  or  seems  to  say,  for 
the  text  is  difficult,  "  fecit  Satyrum  admirantem  tibias  et 
Minervam  :' ;  and  the  peculiar  gift  by  which  Myron  dazzled  his 

1  contemporaries  seems  to  be  hinted  at  in  the  word  "admirans,"  he 
being  the  first  sculptor  who  rendered  violent  emotion  either  in 
gesture  or  features.    A  relief  evidently  suggested  by  this  group  is 

I  to  be  found  in  the  National  Museum  of  Athens.  Mr.  Murray? 
who  gives  a  figure  of  this  relief,  thinks  that  it  may  indicate  the 
design  of  Myron's  group ;  but  of  course  it  has  not  escaped  so 
minute  an  observer  that  the  flutes  are  represented  in  the  act  of 
falling,  and  that  the  satyr  so  regards  tliem.  But  this  incident, 
though  possible  in  bas-relief,  is  impossible  in  the  round,  and  there- 
fore, not  only  the  position  of  the  flutes,  but  the  attitude  of 
Marsyas,  must  have  been  entirely  different  in  the  original.  In  the 
Lateran  fragment  the  satyr  gazes  with  astonishment  on  the  ground 
before  him.  and  the  flutes  may  perhaps  have  lain  on  the  edge  of  tho 
skirt  of  Athena. 

Myron,  arriving  on  the  stage  just  before  the  moment  of  final 
perfection,  seems  to  have  shown  a  sort  of  vacillation,  a  curious  in- 
equality, in  the  extent  of  bis  invention.  On  some  sides  he  remained 
conventional  and  archaic,  where  all  his  contemporaries  were 
hastening  to  a  more  exact  observation  of  nature.  1  le  was  peculiar 
for  bis  practice  of  treating  hair  in  the  rude  antique  manner.  But 
he  was  a  great  master  of  movement;  he  introduced  yenre  into 
sculpture  ;  and  the  illustration  of  fleeting  emotions,  such  as  humour 
and  passion,  is  attributed  to  him.  Polycletus,  his  fellow-pupil, 
seems  to  have  followed  aud  surpassed  him  in  the  rendering  of 
human  proportions.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Murray,  acting 
upon  tho  distinct  statement  of  Pliny  no  less  than  upon  what  can 
be  gleaned  of  the  character  of  Polycletus's  work,  places  him  be- 
fore Phidias,  instead  of  after  him,  as  has  been  usual.  His  posi- 
tion among  the  artists  of  his  time  was  one  of  protest,  and  it  is  a 
touch  which  seems  to  us  singularly  modern  that  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  defending  his  theories  against  the  practice  of  his  con- 
temporaries. His  statues  had  none  of  the  freedom  and  versa- 
tility of  those  by  Myron  and  Phidias;  he  did  not  approve  of 
their  imaginative  license;,  in  tho  eyes  of  Polycletus,  delicate 
and  accomplished  workmanship,  a  subtle  characterization  within 
narrow  limits,  and  tho  perfection  of  mundane  grace,  were  better 
than  nil  extravagant  imaginings  of  tho  vigour  and  beauty  of 
gods  and  demi-gods.  Cicero  speaks  of  his  work  bh  having  at- 
tained an  absoluto  technical  perfection,  and  a  soft  delicacy  of 
finish  that  has  never  been  equalled.  Tho  bust  known  as  the 
l'arncso  Hera  is  considered  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
manner  of  Polycletus  now  in  existence,  and  as  being  not  later 
than  450  n.c.  His  Cnnon,  as  it  was  called,  a  malo  figuro  which 
he  carved  hh  a  deliberate  model  of  selected  beauty  and  proportion, 
b  so  entirely  lost  that  it  il  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  it  was  a 
DiiiduuieiioH,  or  athlete  binding  a  crown  upon  his  head,  or  a 
I  Joryphoros,  or  athlete  holding  a  spear.  Both  those  subjects  were 
chosen  by  J'olycletus  for  famous  statue**,  nnd  a  variety  of  copies 
and  late  statuettes  exist  which  may  bo  supposed  to  presurvo  the 
manner  of  tho  great  master  to  some  slight  degree. 

W  e  have  dwelt  at  length  on  thOM  passage's  which  have  the 
most  importance  to  the  student  of  fine  art,  and  have  left  ourselves 
no  space  for  discussion  of  the  scarcely  less  interesting  chapters 
which  appeal  mainly  to  the  antiquary  nnd  the  scholar.  The  dawn- 
ingsofurtin  the  Homeric  age,  the  influencei  brought,  to  bear  011 
1  Ureek  handicraftsmen  from  I  /vpt  and  I'hn-nirin,  the  character  of 
archaic  industrial  doconition — these  are  themes  that  never  excited 
moro  curious  speculation  than  at  tho  present  moment.    .Mr.  Murray 
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sums  up  our  actual  knowledge  on  these  points  with  exhaustive  skill. 
We  leave  to  experts  the  analysis  of  Iub  ingenious  restorations  of  the 
Shield  of  Achilles,  the  Chest  of  ( Jypselus,  and  the  Throne  of  Apollo 
nt  Araldyie.  Wo  can  do  no  more  than  refer,  with  special  approval, 
to  his  lucid  disquisition  on  the  archaic  metopes  of  Selinus,  the 

most  important, because  the  most  accurately  denned  in  date,  of  all 

existing  relics  of  ancient  Greek  art.  In  short,  the  hook  is  full  of 
valuable  matter,  arranged  with  such  copious  and  conscientious 
references  that  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  it  can  ever  be  super- 
seded, unless,  indeed — what  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for — the  results 
of  excavation  should  present  to  us  so  many  masterpieces  of 
Oalaulia  and  Pythagoras  and  Canachus  as  entirely  to  revolutionize 
Mr.  Murray's  ingenious  restorations  of  their  style.  In  the  mean- 
time, wo  hope  that  the  author  will  take  up  the  thread  of  his  his- 
tory where  be  has  dropped  it,  and  in  due  time  present  us  with 
ft  history  of  Greek  sculpture  from  Phidias  onwards  to  the  decline 
of  art. 


THE  MYSTERY  IN  PALACE  GARDENS.' 

\/3"RS.  BlDDELL  is  very  severe  upon  the  wickedness  of  the 
xVl  present  age,  but  we  greatly  doubt  whether  by  this,  her 
latest  novel,  she  will  do  anything  to  lessen  it.  Certainly,  if  her 
ho  ik  does  not  do  much  harm,  it  will  not  tend  to  make  the  world 
a  whit  the  bitter.  She  wishes,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  to  write 
a  moral  Story,  In  the  end  she  rewards  every  one  in  accordance 
*vuh  his  merits.  The  chief  sinner  commits  suicide,  and  the  minor 
innera  repent.  A  much-injured  man  tinds  that,  "  by  some  curious 
twist  of  fortune,  eighty  thousand  pounds  reverts  to  him."  The 
irtuous  heroine,  in  an  eloquent  country  rector — the  cousin  and 
tuo  heir  of  a  Viscount  moreover — gets  such  a  husband  as  all 
virtuous  heroines  could  desire.  Her  sister,  who  is  by  no  means  up 
:o  her  level  of  exalted  virtue,  nevertheless  finds  such  a  husband  as 
4ie  deserved,  and  lives  happily  enough.  Another  young  lady, 
.vho  by  marrying  the  man  Bhe  loves  loses  a  fortune  of  eighty 
housand  pounds,  is  rewarded  by  having  for  her  husband  the  very 
n  ui  to  whom  the  other  fortune  of  exactly  the  same  amount  had 
so  unexpectedly  reverted.  But  the  conclusion  of  a  story  is  oiten 
he  least  important  part  of  it.  Many  an  author,  like  many  a  man  who 
das  on  the  gallows,  makes  a  very  pious  and  a  very  penitent  end- 
ing, and  yet  does  little,  if  anything,  to  promote  the  virtue  of  the 
world.  We  could  very  well  have  done  without  his  exit  had  he 
only  spared  us  his  entrance.  No  one  ct  uld  bo  more  severe  than 
Mrs.  Kiddell  in  her  judgment  of  the  age.  She  is  hard  enough  upon 
Society,  but  she  is  still  harder  upon  men  engaged  in  business. 
For  them  she  can  never  find  too  bad  a  word.  Pox  instance,  she  is 
describing  London  at  the  end  of  the  season.  "Dives/'she  tells  us, 
"  was  gone.  Clothed  in  his  purple  and  fine  linen  he  adorned  the 
(Vest-end  no  longer."  This  is  harmless  enough.  Even  rich  men 
can  hear  about  Dives  with  perfect  complacency.  But  she  goes  on 
to  say  that  "  there  was  not  much  doing  in  the  City,  save  cheating, 
which  there,  as  elsewhere,  goes  on  in  season  and  out  of  season." 
The  extravagance  of  such  a  libel  as  this  onlv  becomes  tolerable 
when  we  consider  its  absurdity.  The  abuse  showered  by  some 
or'  our  writers  on  men  of  business  in  general  would  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  they  themselves  had  invested  in  some  worthless 
bonds  and  had  paid  the  penalty  of  their  credulity.  Those  who 
prefer  high  interest  to  good  security  are  too  apt  to  cry  out  against 
vho  world  when  they  have  really  themselves  to  blame.  Can  Mrs. 
liiddell  walk  through  the  streets  of  London  and  see  the  vast 
trade  that  is  carried  on,  and  believe  that  it  rests  on  a  founda- 
tion of  dishonesty  ?  Does  she  believe  that  the  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  people  whom  she  meets  hurrying  along  the 
streets.,  each  bent  on  some  piece  of  work,  are  so  many  swind- 
lers? She  must  be  unhappy  indeed  if  she  has  been  thrown  among 
uen  of  business — City  men  of  business — and  has  not  found 
among  them  men  of  the  highest  honour.  One  great  swindler  is 
more  talked  about  than  a  hundred  honest  traders,  and  it  is  by 
tue  talk  that  goes  on  that  ignorant  people  farm  their  judgment 
of  the  world.  If  a  second  Timon,  living  a  life  of  wild  wretched- 
cess  in  bis  cave,  should  say  that  there  was  not  much  doing  in  the 
City  save  cheating,  our  pity  would  lead  us  to  forgive  him.  But 
when  such  a  charge  as  this  is  made  in  the  pages  of  an  indifferent 
novel,  it  is  altogether  another  matter.  Some  City  man  might  with 
reason  turn  round  on  Mrs.  liiddell  and  say,  "  Madam,  in  your  three 
volumes  is  there  not  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called  book-making  ? 
Is  not  the  story  spun  out  P  Have  you  not  spoilt  your  work  by 
making  it  bigger,  in  somewhat  the  same  way  in  which  certain 
manufacturers  spoil  their  calico  by  adding  worthless  substances  to 
it  so  as  to  increase  its  weight?  Is  there  such  a  great  difference 
between  the  '  padding '  of  a  book  and  the  shoddy  in  a  piece  of 
cloth?" 

She  might  answer,  and  answer  no  doubt  with  truth,  that  she  had 
not  written  a  single  line  that  she  looked  upon  as  superfluous.  She 
might  maintain  that  she  had  never  troubled  her  head  about  filling 
three  volumes,  more  or  less,  but  had  steadily  kept  to  her  plot  and 
her  characters.  In  that  case  it  might  be  justly  rejoined  that, 
though  her  honesty  is  beyond  question,  nevertheless  she  is  Tery 
ignorant  of,  at  all  events,  one  part  of  the  story-teller's  art.  Cer- 
tainly her  three  volumes  might  be  very  easily  cut  down  to  two, 
and  yet  the  interest  of  her  story  be  greatly  increased.    LIow  easy, 
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for  instance,  it  would  be  to  cut  out  a  few  pages  in  which  we  ai 
shown   how   the  hero  of   the  story  "  found    himself  con 
monciug  to  understand  the  sort  of  dual  life  persons  whose  mind 
are  well  furnished  from  the  storehouses  of  the  past  may  lea 
in  even  the  newest  and  least  promising  of  neighbourhoods."  Ht 
by  the  way,  lived  in  Kensington,  which  scarcely  seems  to  answe 
to  this  description.    However,  "in  a  vague,  inconsequent  sort  0 
fashion,"  ho  begins  to  think  about  the  Itoman  occupation  0 
Britain.    Then  he  comes  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  whei 
"  Linacre  the  learned  "  planted  the  first  damask  rose.    "  Whai 
lots  of  roses  have  come  aud  gone  since  then  !  "  remarks  either  tht 
hero  to  himself  or  the  author  to  her  readers.     From  tht 
roses  the  reader,  in  company  with  the  hero,  passes  on  to  "the  use- 
ful cabbage,"  and  its  introduction  into  F^ngland,  and  from  "  the 
useful  cabbage "  to  "the  firm,  white-hearted  lettuces,"  which  I 
the  days  of  William  III.  were  sent  over  express  from  Hollamj  , 
Hence,  by  a  rapid  transition,  he  is  brought  down  to  the  accession; 
of  Queen  Victoria.    In  a  foot-noto,  that  almost  fills  a  page,  he  is  1 
provided  with  an  account  of  Her  Majesty's  proclamation.  He 
reads  that  in  the  courtyard  beneath  St.  James's  Palace  was  to  be 
Been,  on  the  20th  day  of  Juno,  1837,  "an  immense  assemblage  of1, 
persons,  principally  ladies  of  distinction,  who  vied  in  every  demon-  j 
titration  of  loyalty  and  devotion."    We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  i' 
in  this  country  enough  ladies  of  distinction  can  be  found  to  make  ! 
up  the  chief  part  of  an  immense  assemblage.    We  bad  hitherto  1 
thought  that  they  did  not  exist  in  such  vast  numbers.    From  the  ! 
proclamation  he  returns  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  to  Queen  i 
Mary's  lying  in  state  at  Whitehall.    The  digression  at  Inst  comes  I 
to  an  end,  and  the  story  begins  once  more  to  move  on.  In  anothefl 
part  of  the  book  we  have  a  sermon  reported  at  considerable  length,.; 
The  author  calls  her  report  "  a  mere  outline  of  the  sermon  ;  the 
slightest  skeleton  of  a  discourse  which  the  preacher's  genius  and 
earnestness  made  flesh  and  blood — a  living,  breathing  humanity.^ 
If  what  we  have  given  us  is  but  the  slightest  skeleton,  we  trust  that 
we  may  never  come  across  the  entire  body.    For  the  skeleton  of  M 
sermon— unlike  most  other  anatomies— is  far  less  terrible  than 
the  sermon  itself.    We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  author  has 
some  justification  for  introducing  her  preacher  and  his  discourse. 
The  hero  is  present  in  the  church,  and  is  greatly  moved  by  what 
he  hears.    In  fact,  he  wishes  to  make  the  priest  his  confessor.  As 
the  good  man  was  on  the  point  of  asking  the  hero  for  the  hand  of 
his  daughter — as  he  and  every  one  else  supposed  the  yuiing  lady  to 
be — with  the  greatest  promptitude  he  declines  the  position.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  hero  doe3  make  his  confession,  and  nevertheless^ 
though  he  is  seen  to  have  been  a  very  great  dinner,  the  marriage 
does  take  place. 

Though  the  story  is  spun  out  in  an  intolerable  way,  yet  it  is 
not  on  account  of  its  digressions  and  its  multitude  of  words  that 
we   chiefly  blame   it.     Mrs.  Kiddell,  as  we  have  said,  setsj 
herself  up  as  one  who  judges,  and  severely  judges,  the  world;! 
aud  yet  we  fear  that,  in  this  story  at  all  events,  6he  takes  anything] 
but  the  right  path  towards  its  improvement.    In  the  first  place,] 
there  is  often  a  certain  tone  of  vulgarity  in  her  writing.  While  she 
abuses  society  aud  the  City,  she  manages  to  fall  into  the  slang  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other.    But,  worse  than  this,  she  draws  at  j 
full  length  the  character  of  a  most  revolting  woman,  with  whom] 
sho  describes  her  hero,  Sir  John  Moffat,  as  living  for  many  years  a  1 
life  of  sin.    Now  Sir  John  she  paints  as  an  almo9t  perfect  man.] 
It  is  true  that  he  had  committed  one  great  sin,  and  that  his  after! 
life  was  mostly  spent  in  making  atonement  for  it.   But  it  is  incon-j 
ceivable,   every  reader  must   feel,  that   such  a   man  should] 
have  gone  on  living  year  after  year  with  such  a  woman.    The  1 
necessities  of  the  author's  plot  required  that  the  same  man  should] 
be  a  treacherous  scoundrel  and  yet  a  thorough  saint.    She  had 
planned  a  conclusion  in  which  he  should  display  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  and  should  rise  superior  in  every  way  to  the  man  whom 
he  had  so  grossly  wronged.    Very  good  men  may  fall,  as  very 
good  men  have  fallen  ;  but  no  good  ruau  could  have  acted  the  part 
of  Sir  John  Moffat.     Either  he  should  have  been  made  a  little  ! 
lower  than  a  saint,  or  the  woman  who  spoilt  his  life  should  have 
been  raised  a  little  higher  than  a  devil.    In  spite  of  the  good  man's 
sufferings  and  his  repentance,  in  spite  of  the  wicked  woman's 
suicide,  in  spite  of  the  general  air  of  magnanimity  and  devotion 
with  which  the  book  closes,  we  feel  that  it  is  unwholesome  reading.  I 
Happily  its  unwholescmeness  is  often  lessened  by  the  folly  of  the  ' 
language  into  which  the  author  falls.     F'ortunatcly,  moreover,  it  j 
is  when  she  is  writing  about  the  wicked  woman  that  her  words 
become  most  foolish.    We  have  her  at  one  time  introduced  to  us 
"  while,  surrounded  with  mystery  and  bathed  in  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  perfume,  ?he  stood  in  the.  stillness  and  majesty 
of  the  departing  night  beckoning  him  to  her,  beckoning  him  to  her 
ruin."    Many  years  later  on,  we  see  her  "a  woman  possessed  of 
imperial  beauty  ;  in  middle  age  more  striking-looking,  more  re- 
markable in  appearance,  more  to  be  remembered  with  every  acces-  j 
sory  of  wealth  and  well-being,  and  assured  station  about  her  than  " 
she  had  b?en — to  cut  the  author's  long  description  short — as  de- 
scribed above.     We  then  come  upon  her  when  "she  wore  a 
morning  dress  that  was  a  master  triumph  of  simplicity,  fashion, 
and  expense."     Her  ribbons  were  trembling,  her  rufiles  were 
creamy-looking,  her  hands  were  white  and   lovely,  and  her 
hair  was  thick  and  luxuriant.    We  pass  on,  and  we  see  her  "  in 
her  sables  and  her  velvets,  in  her  rich  attire  " — something  different 
from  her  sables  and  her  velvets  it  would  seem— "in  the  very 
zenith  of  her  magnificent  beauty."    Yet  again  we  are  told  of  her 
"  marvellous  beauty,  which  hud  seemed  something  superhuman 
when  seen  by  the  glinting  moonbeams  under  the  arching  trees." 
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The  husband— the  supposed  husband,  we  should  say,  of  this 
splendid  creature — rich  though  he  was,  so  far  neglected  every 
accessory  of  assured  station  that  by  way  of  dinner  he  one  day 
took  "  a  chop  and  hali'-pint  of  bitter  in  the  City.'"  It  is  no  wonder 
that  his  very  butler  despised  him,  and  the  opinion  of  a  butler — 
to  judge  by  the  important  part  that  he  always  plays  in  such  stories 
as  these — is  by  no  means  to  be  treated  with  contempt.  In  one 
passage  certainly — City  man  though  he  was — he  rises  in  his  lan- 
guage almost  to  the  level  of  the  author  herself.  He  talks  of  a  man 
who  "  elects  "  to  keep  open  house.  Surely  so  tine  a  word  as  that, 
if  it  is  allowed  to  pass  eastward  of  Temple  Bar.  should  have  been 
confined  to  those  "  incipient  Lord  Mayors  "  whom  Mrs.  Riddell 
more  than  once  mentions. 

While  we  find  so  much  to  condemn  in  this  story,  yet  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  the  author,  if  she  would  only  follow  better  models, 
might  yet  write  a  novel  that  would  be  worth  reading:.  Unhappily, 
she  seems  to  have  made  her  chief  study  in  a  bad  school,  and  to  be 
more  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  least  admirable  writers  of 
her  own  sex  than  with  the  great  novelists  of  a  better  age.  In  one 
of  her  characters,  the  good  heroine  of  the  story,  she  shows  that 
she  has  the  power  of  drawing  a  character  that  is  not  deficient  in 
virtue,  attractiveness,  or  interest.  When  she  next  writer,  let  her 
leave  off  abusing  the  world,  and  do  what  she  can  to  make  it  a  little 
better  by  giving  it  a  book  to  read  which  shall  be  both  interesting 
and  wholesome. 


THE  ITCHEX  VALLEY.* 

MR.  SUMMER  is  a  new  and,  we  believe,  a  young  member 
of  the  fraternity  of  etchers,  but  his  work  has  already 
obtained  recognition  both  in  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition 
and  in  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he  had  last  May  several 
etchings,  of  which  a  mournful  but  powerful  and  attractive 
view,  "  Near  Bruges,''  will  probably  be  best  remembered.  If 
he  is  not,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  words,  a  "  true  etcher," 
he  is  in  every  sense  a  true  artist.  The  true  etcher,  in  the  purely 
technical  sense,  is  he  who  delights  in  the  etched  line  for  its  own 
sake,  neither  attempting  to  conceal  it  nor  to  exceed  its  acknow- 
ledged powers  and  legitimate  uses.  Mr.  Seymour  Haden  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  living  example  of  a  true  etcher.  But  between  Mr. 
Seymour  Haden  and,  for  instance,  Mr.  Samuel  Palmer,  there  are 
many  degrees  and  kiuds  of  departure  from  the  orthodoxy  of  Rem- 
brandt. The  illustrations  to  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  Oxford,  published 
about  a  year  ago  by  the  same  firm  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  The  Itchen  Valley,  have  little  indeed  in  common  with  the 
art  of  Mr.  Haden,  and  yet  Messrs.  Brunet-Bebaine9,  Toussaiut, 
and  Kent  Thomas  are  highly  esteemed  etchers.  But  it  is  remark- 
able that  Mr.  Sumner  is  as  different  from  these  three  etchers  as 
he  is  from  Mr.  Haden.  He  is,  in  fact,  both  an  original  and  a  coura- 
geous etcher,  and  with  the  thought,  feeling,  and  draughtsman- 
ship which  are  manifested  in  even  his  least  successful  experi- 
ments, he  can  hardly  fail  to  have  an  important  influence  in  the 
development  of  the  English  school  of  etching.  In  many  of  the 
plates  before  us  we  may  look  in  vain  for  the  familiar  but  indescri- 
bable qualities  of  the  pure  etched  line.  It  is  lost  or  disguised,  as 
Samuel  Palmer  loses  or  disguises  it.  But  there  are  no  tricks  to  be 
detected.  The  needle  and  the  varnish,  the  copper  and  the  acid, 
have  done  it  all,  appaiently,  only  they  have  been  set  sometimes  to 
unaccustomed  tasks,  and  called  upon  for  eflects  hitherto  considered 
r.lien  to  true  etching. 

The  question  which  at  once  suggests  itself  is,  "  Why  not  seek 
some  at  least  of  these  effects  by  the  shorter  method  of  mezzotint  ?  " 
In  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  Itchen  Valley  we  do  not  often 
stop  to  ask  ourselves  whether  the  result  is  good.  In  most  of  the 
plates  it  is,  and  in  some  it  seems  to  us  remarkably  good,  so  beau- 
tiful, in  f<ict,  that  it  is  not  without  an  effort  that  we  assume  a 
critical  attitude,  and  constrain  ourselves  to  examine  how  it  is 
achieved.  And  yet  there  is  surely  no  problem  which  etchers  are 
at  present  more  concerned  to  solve  than  this — "  (Jan  the  best  and 
most  distinctive  qualities  of  etching  be  pieserved  without  speed, 
and  can  speed  bo  attained  without  the  frank  display  of  tho  etched 
line?"  The  sense  of  power,  for  instance,  and  the  freshness  that 
comes  of  tho  instant  translation  of  the  thought  into  tho  picture — 
are  these  sacrificed  or  endangered  ?  And  if  so,  is  tho  sacrifice  or 
the  risk  compensated  P  Recollecting  tho  tenderness,  the"  poetry, 
and  tho  true  artistic  beauty  of  such  etching  in  Samuel  Palmer's, 
and  having,  too,  before  us  such  a  kindred  work  m  the  second  plate 
in  this  volume,  we  dare  not  answer  yes  or  no;  but,  heartily  com- 
mending tho  matter  to  Mr.  Sumner's  consideration,  pass  on  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  his  book. 

_  In  the  first  plate,  " Tichborfle,"  tbere  il  much  that  is  pleasant, 
little  that  is  startling.  The  reflections  of  the  trees  in  the  water 
are  well  given  by  the  ordinary  iihc  of  dry-point,  and  there  is  u  fine 
bit  of  windy  sl<y  in  the  left-hand  corner,  On  the  right,  however, 
there  is  a  more  original  attempt  to  indicate:  small  clouds  in  the 
upper  atmosphere,  which  hardly  s'rilies  us  ns  completely  successful. 
Tne  use  of  line  in  this  instance  is  unlike  Mr.  Sumner, "who,  aa  we 
have  observed,  is  Dot  too  fond  of  it. 

The  second  plate,  "  Near  A  Ires  lord,"  is  delightful  both  in  con- 
ception and  execution.  As  a  picture,  it  somehow  reminds  us  of 
Frederick  Walker;  as  an  etching,  it  undoubtedly  su/gests  Samu-  l 
Palmer.    And  yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it  is  Mr. 
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Sumner's  own.  The  moon  is  sending  through  the  clouds  broken 
light  upon  the  mists  which  rise  from  Alresford  pond.  In  the 
right  foreground  an  old  labourer  drags  weary  limbs  along  the  road. 
If  you  had  met  him  in  that  gleam  you  would  ever  afterwards  have 
thought  of  him  and  it  together,  for  he  and  the  moonlight  and  the 
misty  pond  and  level  meadows  and  black  trees  and  hedges  are 
together  that  one  thing — the  "  motive  "  of  a  picture.  The  scale 
of  the  picture  happily  enables  the  etcher  to  treat  the  foliage  in 
single  deeply  bitten  lines,  which,  however,  are  of  course  quite 
different  from  the  ordinary  and  typical  etched  line,  which  hardly 
exists  pure  and  simple  and  uncrossed  except  in  the  orb  of  the  full 
moon.  The  necessity  from  which  Mr.  Sumner  could  not  escape, 
of  thus  expressing,  by  a  conventional  symbol,  that  to  which  line 
is  perhaps  least  of  all  appropriate,  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  the 
frank  recognition  of  the  limits  of  pure  etching  elsewhere.  The 
shadows  of  the  trees,  too,  on  the  field  are  just  recognizable  as  a 
series  of  uncrossed  lines,  and  are  thus,  we  think,  the  least  satis- 
factory, because  the  least  harmonious,  details  iu  this  very  beautiful 
picture. 

But.  it  is  impossible  within  our  present  limits  to  discuss,  or  ev<  n 
to  notice,  each  of  the  twenty-two  plates  in  which  Mr.  Sumner  has 
illustrated  the  course  of  the  Itchen.  In  the  fourth,  "Near  Avington,"' 
we  have  an  interesting  and  by  no  means  unsuccessful  experiment  iu 
the  rendering  of  middle  distance  foliage.  The  sky  and  the  extreme 
distance  in  this  etching  are  especially  satisfactory  ;  but  the  Itcheu 
winding  along  the  valley  hardly  presents  so  flat  a  surface  as  we 
could  have  wished.  The  sixth  plate  boldly  confronts  the  pro- 
blem of  the  long  unbroken  roof  line  of  Winchester  Cathedral. 
There  is  a  remarkable  honesty  in  the  acceptance  by  the  artist  of 
this  characteristic  but  unmanageable  feature  of  the  Cathedral; 
and,  with  the  aid  of  several  smoking  chimneys  and  an  admirably 
drawn  tree  in  the  foreground,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving  us  a> 
picture  as  well  as  a  fact. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Lady  Chapel  (Plate  7)  he  is  care- 
ful and  accurate  without  being  dull,  and  has  made  us  feel  that 
there  is  atmosphere  betweeu  us  and  the  traceried  roof.  No.  8,. 
"  The  Soke  Bridge,"  is,  whether  from  choice  of  subject  or  defect 
of  light  and  shade,  the  least  successful  of  the  series  ;  but  the  boys 
in  the  left  foreground  are  well  and  vigorously  drawn.  Perhaps, 
in  spite  of  the  poetical  and  artistic  charm  of  the  second  plate, 
the  tenth,  "  Winchester  College  Chapel,"  is  altogether  the  best  in 
the  book.  The  leafless  trees,  whose  interlacing  branches  form  an 
open  screen  rather  than  a  veil,  the  atmosphere  behind  them,  and 
then  after  an  interval  the  building  itself,  clearly,  but  not  too  clearly, 
seen,  combine  to  make  a  picture  as  full  of  reverence  as  it  is  free 
from  affectation.  The  subject  of  the  next  etching,  "  Seventh 
Chamber,"  will  commend  it  especially  to  Wykehamists,  while  its 
fine  effect  of  firelight  and  shadow  will  interest  artists  who  cannot 
claim  that  honoured  title. 

"  S.  Catherine's  Hill "  (No.  14)  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  best 
etchings  of  the  set.  In  the  sky  we  have  once  more  something 
like  an  experiment,  but  this  time  it  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  and 
suggest  rather  than  to  imitate,  and  this  is  altogether  more  frankly 
an  etcher's  work  than  most  of  the  others.  In  the  choice  of  his 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Sumner  has  pleasantly  shown  the  originality 
which,  in  the  preceding  plate  (S.  Cross  Brothers),  wore  almost  an 
air  of  wilfulness,  if  not  of  eccentricity.  No.  15  View  from  S. 
Catherine's  Hill '')  is  not  one  of  our  favourites.  There  is  a  fino 
feeling  of  space,  but  the  hill-forms  iu  the  middle  distance  are 
neither  quite  natural  nor  picturesque. 

The  two  difficult  skies  in  the  1  Oth  and  17th  Tlates  are  well  and 
boldly  indicated  ;  but  there  is  some  foliage  in  the  latter  which 
seems  to  us  the  worst  bit  of  work  in  the  book.  We  have  little 
fault  to  find  with  tho  last  five  etchings  of  the  series.  In  the  20th 
Mr.  Sumner  has  fully  felt  the  appropriateness,  as  an  etcher's 
subject,  of  a  wide  stretch  of  calm  water,  with  low  mud  banks,  and 
the  clear  crisp  lines  of  mast  and  sheet ;  aud  to  these  he  has  added 
a  sky  in  which  the  wind  has  left  long  wreaths  of  torn  and 
straggling  cloud  to  witness  to  a  stir  and  motion  in  effective  con- 
trast with  the  safe  reposo  and  indolence  of  eea  and  ships.  This, 
then,  is  the  Itchen  at  Southampton,  and,  after  a  capital  view  of  the 
old  Bargate  (No.  21),  Mr.  Sumner  bids  adieu  to  the  river  in  a 
view  of  the  Southampton  Water,  in  which  it  is  lost  to  sight  before 
it  mingles  with  tho  open  sea. 

In  this  last  etching  there  is  a  very  remarkablo  sky.  A  huge 
cloud  sweeps  over  more  than  half  tho  picture,  and  pours  a  heavy 
shower  over  the  right  distance,  while  the  left  is  clear  and  bright. 
In  this  sky  there  is  just  that  sense  of  speed  and  power  which  wo 
value  so  highly.  We  cannot  doubt  that  tho  artist  watched  the 
progress  of  that  cloud,  and  that  its  huge  volume,  darkening  the 
lint  expanse  of  land  and  water  benenth  it,  stirred  his  heort  and 
urged  nis  hand  to  swift  decisivo  strokes.  Tho  bold  and  deeply 
bitten  lines  of  tho  foreground  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  a 
mood,  and  wo  turn  from  this,  tho  last  of  Mr.  Sumner's  etchings, 
with  tho  conviction  that,  if  ho  sometimes  adopts  unfamiliar 
methods,  01  accepts  seductivo  compromises,  it  is  not  because  ho 
lacks  the  essential  qualities  of  an  etcher,  or  has  chosen  his  art  amiss. 

We  have  confined  our  brief  criticisms  of  tho  Itchen  Valley 
strictly  to  the  plates,  because  it  is  essentially  an  artist's  and  not  an 
author's  book,  and  the  letterpre  s  is  properly  subordinate  and  un- 
ambitious. It  only  makes  us  feel  as  if  the  artist,  wer"  at  our  elbow, 
suggesting  allusions,  mentioning  facts,  recalling  anecdotes,  but,  for 
all  that  (rives  unity  to  allusion,  fact,  and  anecdote,  pointing  quietly 
to  tho  plato  before  us  the  result,  and  exprensiou  of  tho  brief 
hours  when  all  these  were  fmn-d  into  one  motive  by  an  emotion 
which  entered  at  his  eyos.    Thus  ho  starts  with  tho  derivation 
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of  Tichbome  from  Do  Itcben  bourne,  loaves  tbo  tired  peasant  and 
the  moonlight  to  interpret  their  own  "  song  without  words  "  by 
Alresford  pond,  and,  even  at  the  last,  only  silently  reminds  us 
how 

The  width  of  the  waters,  tlio  hush 

Of  the  grey  expanse  where  he  floats, 

Freshening  its  eurrent  and  spotted  with  foam 

As  it  draws  to  the  ocean,  may  strike 

Peace  to  t he  soul  of  the  man  on  its  breast 

As  the  pale  waste  widens  around  him — 

As  the  hanks  facie  dimmer  away — 

As  the  stars  come  out,  nud  the  night  wind 

Brings  up  the  stream 

MurmUXS  and  scents  of  the  infinite  sea. 

For  all  bo  tells  us  in  so  many  words  is  that, "  So  ends  the  lichen, 
iu  the  quiet,  matter-of-course  sort  of  way,  that  all  rivers  join  the 
sea,  and  tho  change  steals  gradually  over  the  spent  stream,  as 
Southampton  Water,  with  its  broad  shallows,  leads  on  tho  breezy 
Solent." 

A  word  of  praise  is  duo  to  the  clever  little  woodcuts  which 
occupy  the  place  of  initial  letters  to  most  of  the  chapters,  and 
which  wo  should  have  been  glad  to  find  explained  in  the  list  of 
contents.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  the  printing  and  binding 
of  the  book.  Tho  paper  is  good  and  suitable,  and  the  cloth  boards 
are  admirable  both  in  colour  and  design.  In  fact,  the  same  spirit 
of  thoroughness  seems  to  have  animated  tho  artist  and  his 
publishers,  and  they  are  rewarded  by  a  completeness  in  the  result 
which  ought  to  make  The  Lichen  Vidlcy  a  strong  new  link  between 
the  public  and  this  branch  of  art. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  enterprise  of  the  veteran  Ranke  in  beginning  a  universal 
history  (i)  at  the  age  of  eighty  is  of  a  nature  to  astonish  those 
most  impressed  with  the  marvellous  elasticity  of  his  powers.  The 
undertaking  seems  at  first  sight  hardly  less  remarkable  a  feat  than 
Cato  the  Censor's  acquisition  of  Greek  at  the  same  age,  or  tho 
octogenarian  Pedro  de  la  Gasca's  restoration  of  the  royal  authority 
in  Peru.  A  nearer  investigation,  however,  somewhat  diminishes 
the  apparent  arduousness  of  the  task.  Ranke's  work  is,  strictly 
speaking,  not  so  much  a  universal  history  as  an  essay  upon  universal 
history,  bearing  much  the  same  relation  to  history  proper  as  Vol- 
taire's brilliant  introduction  to  his  Ar/e  of  Louis  XIV.  does  to  the 
graver  works  which  supplied  him  with  materials.  The  treatment 
is,  notwithstanding,  thoroughly  objective ;  the  writer's  aim  of 
impressing  his  own  views  of  the  historical  development  of  man- 
kind upon  the  reader  being  attained  not  by  dissertation  or  dis- 
quisition, but  by  the  skilful  selection  and  appropriate  grouping  of 
circumstances.  The  book  is  thus  the  most  artistic  that  Ranke  has 
ever  written,  and  exhibits  him  in  a  totally  new  light.  His  former 
histories  have  been  laboriously  elaborated  by  the  aid  of  archives,  and 
have  been  indebted  for  their  value  to  the  painfully  studious  inter- 
pretation of  these  documents.  In  the  present  work  the  historian's 
power  is  again  shown  in  his  mastery  over  an  overwhelming  mass 
of  material,  but  there  is  no  endeavour  after  originality  of  research. 
Taking  the  incidents  of  the  story  as  he  finds  them,  he  marshals 
.them  to  their  places,  and  briefly  assigns  to  each  group  of  events  its 
proper  station  in  the  history  of  humanity.  "  There  is,"  he  says, 
"an  historical  life,  which  progressively  propagates  itself  from 
nation  to  nation,  from  one  group  of  peoples  to  another."  To  be 
the  biographer  of  this  historical  life,  to  note  how,  beginning  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  it  lays  hold,  one  after  another,  of  all  nations 
capable  of  civilization  and  draws  them  to  itself,  to  fuse  all  at  last 
into  a  moral  and  intellectual,  if  not  a  national,  unity,  is  the  aim  of 
the  historian.  Egypt,  Palestine,  Assyria,  Medo-Persia,  early 
Greece,  the  conflicts  of  Greek  and  Persian,  and  the  development 
of  Hellenic  civilization,  Alexander's  conquests  and  the  rise  under 
his  successors  of  a  culture  embracing  both  Gseek  and  barbarian, 
are  the  principal  chapters  and  landmarks  in  this  brilliant  review, 
in  itself  the  crown  of  a  laborious  life  and  the  tlower  of  a  consum- 
mate culture.  It  adds  little  or  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  well- 
informed  persons,  it  offers  the  uninformed  no  adequate  substitute 
for  the  current  histories,  but  it  exhibits,  as  works  of  more  re- 
stricted scope  cannot,  the  mutual  connexion  and  independence  of 
the  histories  of  all  civilized  nations.  The  present  instalment  con- 
cludes with  the  African  expedition  of  Agathocles,  when  Hellenism 
and  Semitism  seemed  to  hold  each  other  in  perpetual  check,  un- 
conscious of  Rome  in  the  background. 

The  uprising  of  the  Bavarian  peasants  in  1705  (2)  against  the 
Austrian  troops,  which  had  occupied  the  country  after  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  is  an  episode  of  which  history  has  almost  forgotten 
to  take  notice.  It  is  a  tragic  story,  terminating  with  a  massacre  of 
the  insurgents  at  the  battle  of  Sendling,  and  in  great  judicial 
severities.  Dr.  Schafller  ha3  related  it  in  an  interesting  style  after 
the  best  contemporary  sources  of  information. 

The  author  of"  Excursions  of  an  Austrian  "  (3)  informs  us  that 
he  has  been  a  steady  opponent  of  absolutism  in  his  uative  country, 
and  that  he  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Austria's 
civilizing  mission  among  her  Slavonic  neighbours.    One  might, 

(1)  Wtltgtschichte.  Von  Leopold  von  Ranke.  Th.  1.  Die  alteste 
historische  Volkergruppe  und  die  Griechen.  Abthc.  1,  2.  Leipzig: 
Duncker  &  llumblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(2)  Die  obcrbagcrische  Landtstrhdmng  im  Jn/irc  1705.  Von  Dr.  A. 
Schaffler.   WUrzburg  :  Standinger.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(3)  Exhirsiontn  tints  Ocsttrreichtrs,  13.JO-1379.  Von  Julius  von  dor 
Traun.  2  Bde.  Leipzig :  Duncker  &  llumblot.  London :  Williams  & 
Xorgate. 


therefore,  have  expected  to  have  found  more  direct  allusion  to  these 
momentous  topics  in  his  book,  which  is  little  but  a  reprint  of  light 
and  lively  articles  about  certain  districts  in  Austria,  about  Heligo- 
land, and  on  the  history  of  the  petty  princes  of  mediaeval  Italy. 
They  are,  for  tho  most  part  entertaining,  but  might  have  been  left 
where  they  were  without  disadvantage  to  the  national  literature. 

Alphons  Thunn's  work  on  the  agricultural  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  Central  Russia  (4)  since  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  is, 
on  tho  other  hand,  very  valuable,and  very  dry.  It  is  full  of  important 
statistics  illustrating  tho  various  evils  under  which  the  Russian 
peasantgroans — want  of  credit  and  capital,  excessive  taxation,  exces- 
sive toil,  worst  of  all,  his  own  indolence  and  frequent  dishonesty.  The 
writer  nevertheless  regards  these  dark  spots  as  in  a  considerable  degree; 
incidental  to  the  present  transitional  condition  of  social  arrange-! 
ments.  A  considerable  development  of  material  prosperity  may  be 
looked  for  when  the  redemption  of  the  land  has  been  completed  in' 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  :  it  is  only  to  be  feared 
that  a  hopelessly  dependent  proletarian  class  will  in  the  meantime 
have  been  created. 

Dr.  Popper's  essay  (5)  on  mutual  insurance  among  the  poorer 
classes,  especially  from  the  legislative  point  of  view,  is  interesting, 
from  its  bearing  on  tho  question  whether  such  insurance  should  be 
made  compulsory. 

Rohricht  and  Meisner's  collection  of  narratives  of  pilgrimages 
nifido  by  Germans  to  the  Holy  Land  (6)  contains  twenty-three  of 
these  documents,  between  1346  and  1588.  These  include,  for  the 
most  part,  details  of  the  pilgrims'  travels  on  the  way  to  the  Holy 
Land,  which  are  frequently  more  interesting  than  their  accounts 
of  Palestine  itself.  There  are  also  an  historical  introduction,  a 
list  of  all  known  German  visitors  to  the  Holy  Land  during  the 
period,  and  a  bibliography,  containing  a  thousand  entries — the 
number,  however,  being  made  up  by  including  Dr.  Oswald 
Dykes's  From  Antioch  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  no  narrative  of 
travel,  but  a  treatise  on  the  primitive  Church.  It  is  dangerous  to 
catalogue  or  classify  books  without  seeing  them. 

Herr  Bidder's  prize  essay  on  the  Old  Catholic  movement  (7) 
contains  nearly  everything  about  it  which  readers  in  general  can 
desire  to  know.  One  portion  is  historical,  tracing  its  origin  and 
development  in  the  various  Catholic  countries  where  it  has 
hitherto  manifested  itself;  another  compares  it  with  the  numerous 
attempts  at  reform  upon  a  primitive  basis  which  have  a'ready  been 
made  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  many  of  which 
have  appeared  exceedingly  promising,  but  all  of  which  have  ulti- 
mately come  to  nothing.  A  third  part  treats  of  the  prospects  of 
the  movement,  which  the  author's  attachment  to  its  principles 
probably  induces  him  to  estimate  too  favourably. 

Professor  Preyer  (8)  occupies  much  the  same  position  in  Ger- 
many as  Mr.  Proctor  in  England — a  lively  and  intelligent  writer, 
not  destitute  of  originality,  but  better  known  as  a  popularizer  of 
scientific  discoveries  or  speculations  than  for  discoveries  of  bis 
own,  and  with  an  especial  preference  for  the  outlying  domains  of 
research,  suggestive  of  problems  to  which  the  present  condition  of 
our  knowledge  affords  no  solution.  Such  are  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, the  limits  of  6ensuous  perception,  and  hypnotism,  which 
are  all  subjects  of  thorough  discussion.  Another  interesting 
essay  treats  of  the  development  of  the  rational  faculties  in  the 
infant,  under  the  appropriate  title  of  "  Psychogenesis."  Inter- 
esting notes  are  added  on  the  reanimation  of  dried  or  frozen 
animals  or  plants,  tho  vitality  of  germs,  and  other  curious  and 
partly  enigmatic  questions. 

It  is  some  satisfaction  to  the  student  of  an  intricate  and  mys- 
terious subject  to  encounter  a  guide  who  is  quite  sure  that  the 
clue  to  it  is  in  his  hands.  The  assurance  may  be  a  delusion,  and 
yet  cheerfulness  and  confidence  are  apt  to  prove  inspiriting. 
Every  possible  satisfaction  of  this  description  will  be  the  lot  of 
the  Egyptologist  who  consults  the  moderate-sized  volume  into 
which  Professor  Lauth  (9)  has  condensed  the  entire  pre-Christian 
history  of  Egypt.  Professor  Lauth  is  no  charlatan,  but  an  in- 
dependent and  eccentric  scholar,  who  reposes  great  confidence  in 
methods  of  interpretation  in  which  other  Egyptologists  repose 
very  little,  and  whose  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  is  absolutely 
unlimited.  Bis  claim  is  to  have  determined  all  important  chrono- 
logical dates  with  approximate  accuracy,  and  to  have  found  places 
for  all  Manetho's  dynasties  in  consecutive  succession  without 
carrying  the  historical  period  further  b.ick  than  4000  B.C.  It  is 
easy  to  allow  for  the  seductiveness  of  such  results  to  an  ingenious 
and  imaginative  man  ;  but  their  very  neatness  and  completeness 
should  have  inspired  him  with  distrust  of  their  soundness.  The 
orthodoxy  of  Egyptology  may  be  relied  upon  to  fill  up  the  measure 
of  what  is  lacking  in  this  respect ;  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the 
apparently  paradoxical  character  of  much  of  Dr.  Lauth's  work  will 
not  deprive  him  of  due  credit  for  his  ingenuity  and  suggestiveness. 


(4)  Landuirthschaft  und  Gcwerbc  in  Mittelrussland  sett  Aufliebung  dtr 
Leibeigcnschaft.  Von  A.  Thun.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  llumblot.  London : 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(5)  Gcwerbliche  Hilfskas'cn  und  Arbeiterversiebcrung.  Von  Dr.  Eduard 
Topper.    Leipzig :  Duncker  &  llumblot.   London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(6)  Deutsche  Pilgtrrt'iscn  nach  dem  lltiligen  Landc.  llerau>gegeben  und 
crliiutcrt  von  R.  Rohricht  und  IL  Mcisncr.  Berlin:  Weidmann.  London: 
Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(7)  Dcr  Altkntholicismus,  historisch-ltritisch  dargestellt.  Von  C.  Bolder. 
Gekronte  Prmsschrift    Leiden  :  Brill,   London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(8)  XntitrwissenschnftHrhe  Thatsachen.  und  Probleme.  Populare  Vor- 
triige.    Von  W.  Preyer.    Berlin  :  Pactel.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(9)  A  us  Aegyptens  Vorzeil:  tine  ubtrsichtliche  Darsttllung  der  djyp- 
tisclien  Gcsc/iicble  und  Cultur  von  den  trtien  Anf'ungtn  bis  a uf  August**. 

I  Von  Dr.  1".  J.  Lautb.   Berlin  :  Hofmann.   London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 
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The  late  Dr.  Stark  (10)  was  among  the  most  eminent  of 
modern  archaeologists,  aud  Dr.  Kinkel's  edition  of  his  miscellaneous 
essays  will  bo  exceedingly  acceptable.  Among  them  are  essays  on 
the  epochs  of  Greek  religious  history,  on  the  myth  of  Niobe,  a 
parallel  between  Pompeii  and  Paestum,  and  a  notice  of  Mr.  New- 
ton's discoveries  at  Halicarnassus.  Another  class  of  papers  refer 
to  mediaeval  art,  treating  of  the  development  of  early  German  art 
from  the  Byzantine,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  of  Albeit  Diirer. 
Another  division  consists  of  biographical  sketches  of  eminent 
archaeologists,  including  Creuzer,  Bockh,  and  Kiichly. 

Dr.  Soltau's  treatise  on  the  popular  assemblies  of  ancient  Rome 
(ll)  is  a  work  proceeding  from  the  school  of  Mommsen;  so 
diligent  and  erudite  that  it  can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  those 
whose  advantages  for  the  study  of  the  Roman  Constitution  have 
not  equalled  the  author's. 

Chamisso  (12)  belongs  to  the  poets  who  have  made  a  reputation 
at  a  stroke  by  a  single  production,  not  noticeably  above  the  mass 
of  their  performances  in  point  of  execution,  but  embodying  some  idea 
which  has  takeu  the  fancy  of  the  reading  public  in  every  country. 
His  Peter  Schlemihl  has  rivalled  the  popularity  of  his  friend 
Fouque's  Undine;  the  man  without  a  shadow  has  been  accepted 
as  the  peer  of  the  maiden  without  a  soul.  Like  Fouque,  he  has 
written  a  great  deal  more,  hardly  inferior  in  literary  merit,  but 
he  has  failed  to  add  another  figure  to  the  repertory  of  popular 
fiction.  His  poems  nevertheless  occupy  a  niche  apart,  honourably 
distinguished  by  their  perfect  finish,  their  generally  objective 
character,  and  the  clearness  which  might  be  anticipated  from  the 
poet's  French  extraction.  His  life  was  worth  writing ;  even 
though,  besides  his  emigration  from  France  and  his  voyage  round 
the  world,  it  contains  little  that  can  be  fairly  called  eventful. 
He  was  by  no  means  one  of  the  "  problematic  natures "  that 
fascinated  Goethe.  Simple,  honourable,  and  candid,  he  lived  for 
his  family  and  friends,  producing  and  editing  much  good  poetry, 
the  most  conspicuous  fiirure  of  a  very  respectable  Berlin  literary 
coterie.  His  present  biographer,  with  the  centenary  of  his  birth 
in  view,  has  combined  new  material,  chiefly  of  a  domestic  nature, 
with  the  narratives  of  Hitzig  aud  Palm,  and  has  produced  a  very 
creditable  memoir,  not  hvperbolically,  but  perhaps  somewhat  too 
monotonously,  panegyrical. 

Herr  Reissmiinn  ^13  j  is  confessedly  one  of  the  best  writers  of 
musical  biography ;  industrious,  clear,  concise,  and,  from  his 
technical  attainments,  able  to  satisfy  alike  the  general  and  the 
professional  reader.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  latter  gets  by  far 
the  larger  sh  ire  of  his  biography  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Bach's 
music  atlbrds  an  inexhaustible  field  for  criticism,  and  Herr  Reiss- 
mann  has  done  all  that  could  be  done  with  his  uneventful  life. 

The  second  volume  of  Raiuann's  translation  of  Liszt's  writ- 
ings (14)  contains  the  eminent  virtuoso's  essays  on  musical  sub- 
jects and  his  letters  while  on  his  travels  in  the  years  1837  and 
1838.  The  former  are  declamatory,  fantastic,  and  inconsecutive ; 
the  latter  are  excellent  wherever,  as  is  indeed  most  frequently  the 
ca«e,  tl  ?  writer  does  not  attempt  to  philosophize,  but  contents 
himself  with  narrating  what  he  has  done  or  describing:  what  he 
has  seen.  Elsewhere  there  is  much  affectation  blended  with 
genuine  enthusiasm,  of  which  the  writer  himself  seems  conscious, 
and  which  he  endeavours  to  excuse  at  the  expense  of  the  age  in 
which  his  lot  is  cast. 

Thirty-five  years  and  twenty  editions  sufficiently  attest  the 
merit  of  Vilmar's  History  of  German  Literature  (1 5),  which  is 
probably  the  best  of  the  innumerable  works  on  the  subject.  The 
chief  drawbacks  an;  the  angularities  and  asperities  of  the  author's 
temperament,  and  the  brief  and  inadequate  treatment  of  the  post- 
Goetbean  period,  contracting  strangely  with  the  pains  lavished 
upon  the  middle  ages.  Heine,  for  instance,  is  dismissed  in  a  para- 
graph, though  for  his  own  contemporaries  at  least  he  is  of  more 
importance  than  all  the  epics  of  chivalry  put  together.  This 
deficiency  was  more  excusable  at  the  date  of  the  original  publi- 
cation ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  Vilmar's  injunctions  against  altering 
his  book  should  have  been  interpreted  so  strictly  as  to  prevent 
Herr  Goedeke,  who  has  superintended  the  present  edition,  and  is 
most  competent  for  the  task,  from  entirely  rewriting  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume. 

Two  new  commentaries  on  Fmmt.  ( 16)  present  themselves  with 
claims  to  attention  that  can  hardly  be  described  as  competing,  as 

(10)  VartrSge  und  Avfnlitze  mm  dem  Gebietn  tin-  Areh&ologit  und 
Kiimtgucliiclit,:  Von  Dr.  K.  I'..  Stark.  Knch  dcm  Todo  del  Verfttwerit 
haransgtgebeti  von  Dr.  <».  Kinkel.  Leipzig :  Teubner.  Lon  Ion  : 
Williams  fc  NOTRSte. 

(n)  Utbrr  KnUtdivnn  und  Ziitammciut-tzuug  iUr  altrSm'uchtn  Whs- 
vrmmmluiiijin.  Von  W.  Soltau.  Berlin  :  '  Wcidmann.  London  : 
Willinuis  &  Kergate. 

(12)  ChnmuHt  und  mint  Zeit.  Von  Karl  Fnlda.  L  ipzi^  :  I{<imncr. 
Loudon  :  Null. 

C13)  Jaliann  Sebastian  Hath  :  ma  Ltbm  »»tl  •.<••'»<•  Wtrht.  Dorgt  l<  III 
von  August  LVi.i.umnnn.  JSerlin  und  Leipzig:  Unttentflff.  London: 
Williams  ft  Norgatc. 

(14)  Essay*  n,»l  TltissbrUft  tint*  uacealaurtut  tltr  Tanhunst.  Von  p. 
Li-zt.  In  das  Deutsche  ubortroosn  von  L.  Rnnmnn.  Li  i;.zi  - :  I  in  ,1!  on, 
&  Hirtol.   London  :  W  11)1  inu  &  Norgstt, 

(15)  OtsehUkts  der  dtutschtn  JtatlorntLLUnraiur,  Von  A.  V.  C.  Vilmar. 
ZwnnzigsU:  ramebrtc  Aulliij;«.  MurbiirK:  Llw.it.  London:  Trlil.n  r 
&  (Jo. 

(16)  Qosthe'i  Fault.  F.rstrr  lirjd  /.miter  Tluil  ErJtlMrl  von  Oswald 
Marbnch.    Stuttgart :  Gtischcn.     .ondon  :  William*  iV  Norgate. 

I'uutt.  Mil  Einltftung  und  fori  aufendtr  Eiftttrana  hirauistttebm  von 
K.  J.  Scbroer.  Tb.  1.  UaUbruan:  Uenninger.  London  1  Williams  & 
No..-  >■  .  I 


neither  trenches  upon  the  other's  ground.  One  is  philosophically 
abstruse,  the  other  brief  and  practical ;  one  excludes  the  text  upon 
which  the  other  is  content  merely  to  encroach.  The  more 
ambitious  comment,  by  Oswald  Marbach,  displays  thought  and 
learning,  but  labours  under  the  common  defect  of  profound  criticism, 
the  defect  of  being  alternately  superfluous  and  obscure.  It  is  true 
that  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  occupied  in  grappling  with  the  enigmas 
of  the  Second  Part.  How  Herr  Schroer  will  fare  with  this 
Sphinx  remains  to  be  seen  ;  his  notes  on  the  First  Part  are  full  of 
sound,  although,  we  should  certainly  have  thought,  frequently  un- 
necessary, information.  Can  Germans  of  an  age  and  capacity  to 
study  Faust  really  require  to  have  Regent,  Maxime,  Metaphysik 
explained  to  them  ?  The  introductory  essay  upon  the  origin  and 
composition  of  Goethe's  work,  its  versification,  and  its  first  repre- 
sentations, presupposes  in  the  reader  a  considerable  interest  in 
literary  history,  to  which  it  is  an  acceptable  contribution. 

Sir  Orfeo  (17),  an  English  metrical  romance  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
edited  from  a  thorough  collation  of  texts,  with  copious  notes 
and  a  full  introduction,  by  Dr.  Oscar  Zielke.  The  publication  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  English  philology,  but  apart  from  this 
the  romance  has  considerable  poetical  merit,  and  the  fable  is  very 
pleasing.  It  is  a  travestie  of  the  myth  of  Orpheus,  in  which  the 
mediaeval  King  of  Faerie  plays  the  part  of  Pluto,  but  "  Sir 
Orfeo's  "  conjugal  affection  and  musical  accomplishments  are  re- 
warded by  a  happy  denouement. 

Ebers's  new  novel,  "  The  Emperor"  (18),  is  announced  as  closing 
the  cycle  of  Egyptian  fiction  in  which  his  talent  as  a  novelist  has 
hitherto  been  chiefly  exercised.  It  is  to  depict  Egyptian  society 
under  the  Romans,  as  the  last  work  of  the  series  depicted  it  under 
the  Ptolemies.  The  Emperor  is  Hadrian,  and  the  story  turns 
chiefly  on  the  tragic  and  mysterious  fate  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 
Antinous  is  represented  as  a  faithful,  affectionate,  rather  stupid 
person,  attached  to  Hadrian  with  the  blind  fidelity  of  a  spaniel, 
and  laying  down  his  life  for  him  with  a  kind  of  dull  enthusiasm 
which  fails  to  move  from  its  intrinsic  want  of  reasonableness. 
There  would  have  been  the  gravest  ethical  difficulties  in  depicting 
a  more  impassioned  character,  but  the  inanimateness  of  the  portrait 
is  nevertheless  prejudicial  to  the  novel.  Hadrian's  versatile  dis- 
position is  far  more  interesting,  but  its  traits  are  merely  c  ipied 
from  antique  portraits,  and  the  whole,  though  true  to  nature,  is 
heavy  and  lifeless.  The  descriptive  passages  show  the  author's- 
usual  mastery,  but  the  prevailing  want  of  action  and  passion 
renders  "  The  Emperor r'  the  least  generally  attractive  of  his 
fictions. 

The  sixth,  and  apparently  the  concluding,  part  of  Freytajr's 
"Ancestors  "  (19)  displays  a  much  more  marked  falling  off.  It  is 
absolutely  uninteresting,  and  seems  to  bear  internal  evidence  of 
having  been  composed  with  difficulty  and  reluctance,  merely  from 
the  supposed  necessity  of  bringing  the  writer's  prose  epic  down  to 
nearly  our  own  times. 

With  the  exception  of  the  first,  a  pathetic  and  elegantly  told, 
but  not  very  original,  story  of  plighted  love,  all  the  tales  in  Paul 
Heyse's  new  volume  (20)  turn  on  those  Italian  themes  which  are 
his  special  predilection.  The  "  Talented  Mother  "  is  perhaps  the 
best — a  lively,  comic  story  of  a  love  affair  among  visitors  to  the 
Eternal  City,  with  enough  of  serious  interest  to  keep  the  atten- 
tion on  the  stretch,  and  terminating  with  a  pleasant  and  unfore- 
seen denouement.  In  "  The  Posterity  of  Romulus,"  bright  traits  of 
ordinary  Roman  life  are  mingled  with  the  hallucinations  of  an  i.ld 
painter  devoted  to  Spiritualism,  a  situation  suggesting  reminis- 
cences of  Track  and  Balzac,  and  inviting  a  comparison,  not 
wholly  unfavourable  to  Ileyse,  with  one  of  Mr.  Henry  James's  re- 
cent stories.  "The  Witch  of  the  Corso  "  is  gloomy  and  melodra- 
matic, with  considerable  tragic  power. 

The  leading  feature  of  the- Rundschau  (21)  is  the  reappearance: 
of  Gottfried  Keller,  whoso  new  tale,  "The  Motto,"  manifests  as 
much  freshness,  humour,  and  genuine  vitality  as  any  of  his 
earlier  writings.  Few  writers  are  more  thoroughly  national  than 
this  painter  of  the  modern  Swiss,  while  at  the  same  liaio 
he  is  by  no  means  parochial.  A  more  ambitious  and  pro  1  lie 
genius  who  aspired  to  paint,  not  only  a  nation,  but  an 
age,  forms,  the  subject  of  the  first  of  Dr.  Brandes's  ter.es 
0?  '---ays  on  modern  French  novelists.  Few  discoveries,  biographi- 
cal or  critical,  remain  to  be  made  respecting  Balzac,  but  Dr. 
lir.iniies's  remarks  are  judicious  and  well  expressed.  Karl  Lamp, 
a  recent  traveller  in  Ml  JtiCO,  describes  the  two  nations,  utterly 
alien  in  character,  which  occupy  that  splendid  country- -the  Creole 
minority  of  rich  landholders  and  political  and  military  adventurers, 
with  its  superficial  education  and  glittering,  but  spurious,  civiliza- 
tion ;  and  the  stubborn,  stolid,  unimprovable  aborigine.  The 
latter,  Herr  Lamp  thinks,  will  get  the  upper  band,  unless,  ho 
mij»'ht  have  added,  the  Creole  calls  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The  pro- 
vincial towns,  he  remarks,  are  getting  more  and  morn  forsaken  by 
the  whiles,  und  the  concourse  of  the  latter  at  the  capital  renders  it 
for  the  time  a  most  showy  and  apparently  opulent  city.  Political 

C17)  Sir  Orftti:  Kin  rnt/linrhtu  I'rriunilrchrn  nut  item  MillrhiHrr  .  lit 
l-'.ii.l'  1  mi;,'  nod  Anincil.iinion  Ihtiiiik^i'Ki'Iii-ii  von  Dr.  Oscar  Zicll.e. 
Iln-laii  :  Koc  bncr.    London  ;  Williams  He  Normal". 

(18;  lltr  h'ninrr.  BotSStSU  Von  (;.  BtMTS.  B  Odti  Stuttgart  :  II  ilk 
bet     1.    London:  Williams  Kt  Norgato. 

(lp;  Ait*  unrr  Ittriurn  Slitdt.  VoU  GaitftV  I  ' re  W  ag.  Lcip/.ij;  :  llii  /.ul. 
London  :  Williams  rt  Nor^ate. 

(30)  /'run  tM  F.  "',tl  riim'urhn  Xtircllcn.  Von  I'nul  ll'\  Huron; 
EleNZ.     London:  Willium*  &  NoTgatQ. 

(11)  Dr.utnthr  lliimh,  linn.  I ln.ui sgi-g'  '" '"  v":l  JulllU  KoUi:iil)«l|f 
Jnlir^.  vii.    lilt.  4.   Merlin:  pMteL    London  :  Trlltm.r  St  Co. 
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and  legislative  insecurity,  however,  cause  lite  interest  of  money  to 
rule,  very  hlfrh ;  enormous  fortunes  are  gained  and  lost ;  and  these 
extremes, and  the  exclusion  of  the  bulk  of  the  population  from  public 
all'aiis,  allow  small  chance  of  tin;  formation  of  the  middle  class 
that  might  insure  the  stability  of  the  Republic. 
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David  JOKES,  at  the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
to  Mr.  15.  F.  Stkvkns,  American  Aycncy,  4  Trafalyar  Square, 
London.  Internal ivnal  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  Stales,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 
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HANDEL,   BY  HOGARTH. 

THE  unique  PORTRAIT  of  HANDEL,  by  Hogarth,  has 
been  Exhibited  before  H.R.H.  the  Trincc  of  Wales  and  ILR.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  been  seen  and  ncl'nou  lcdged  to  be  Painted  trom  Handel  by 
Hogarth  by  W.  Holman  Hunt.   Mr.  BaddB  has  also  seen  the  Paiutins. 

All  Commnnic>ations  respecting  this  Picture  address,  FtSE  ACTS,  care  of 
Mr.  Harris,  159  Piccadilly,  St.  J.-imcs's,  V. 
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Military,  Fast  Indian,  and  Civil  Services,  for  the  Preliminary  Examinations,  for  the 
I.etfol  and  Xled.eal  FroteMioii-..  and  fur  Mercantile  and  other  pursuits.  I  fend- Master  and 
Chaplain,  the  Rev.  J.  WHITE.  M.A.,  late  llead-Moxti  r  oi  the  Hxiurd  Military  College, 
nnd  formerly  Instructor  in  Muthcinatics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  LENT 
TERM  commences  on  January  I- — Particulars  as  to  CideUhii*.  Exhibitions,  Scholarships, 
l'rizes,  Medals,  Tenm,  successes  of  former  1'upils,  &c.,  may  he  oltainvd  of  the  Secretary. 

liy  Order  of  the  Council. 

ALFRED  EAMES.  Secretary. 

Royal  Naval  School.  New  Cross.  S.E.,  December  1860. 

Folkestone. — Mr.  w.  J.  jeaffreson,  m.a.oxod., 

assiste«l  by  a  Camhridtrc  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  jrcparcs  PUFIL8  !or  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  aud  all  Competitive  Examinat.on*.  A  few  \'acancicf. 

PREPARATION    for    SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  ^ud 
KN<iINFF.KIN(i.  — Special  ailvcnta^e.  for  ipeakin)?  Moilcni  Lan.-in-cj._ror  Pro- 
snectu»  and  further  uarticulim,  address  E.  VIOAL,  FoK.»illc,  Suruiton.  Surrey. 

vJ  AXDHURST,  WOOLWICH,  INDIA,  HOME  and  CEYLON 

^  CIVIL  SERVICES,  kc. -WALTER  WREN,  M.A.,  Christ's,  and  the  Rev.  H.  P. 
Gl'RNEY.  M.A  .  Fellow  of  Clare  Colleire.  Cambri-Lre.  prepare  Roidcnt  and  Nou-Kcsidtnt 
l'l  l*ILS  tor  ail  Competitive  Examinations.  Twenty-four  ut  their  Pupiis  w.  r.  succesafal  in 
the  late  Competition  for  Sandhu^t,  including  first,  third,  fourth,  firth,  sixth,  seventh,  eienth, 
n  nth.  tenth,  eleventh,  and  the  first  of  t?ie  Uueen's  India  Cadets.  Reference*  ran  a  so  be  riven 
to  Parents  and  Guardians  of  numerous  Pupils  lately  successful  in  the  other  Competitions 
named  above,  including  the  last  cxamiuation  fur  Woolwich—  Prosiectusej  at  Water's 
Library,*.'*  Westbouxnc  Ciruve.W. 
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TIIE  IRISH  DEBATE. 

THE  mischief  caused  by  the  calculated  garrulity  of  the 
Land  League  members  is  confined  to  waste  of  time. 
They  have  within  the  last  week  done  much  to  alienate  any 
sympathy  which  may  have  been  felt  for  their  cause  by  the 
more  violent  democrats  in  England.  In  the  last  four 
divisions  the  Land  Leaguers  voted  alone,  having  gone  too  far 
■even  for  the  Bradlaughs  and  Jacob  Brights,  who  have  np 
to  this  time  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  disorder.  The 
managers  of  the  faction  have  also  contrived  to  diminish 
their  own  numbers  by  provoking  the  formal  abandonment 
of  their  connexion  by  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry,  and  other  respectable  advocates  of  Home 
Rale.  The  orators  of  the  residuum  fiercely  denounce  the 
seceders,  and  exhort  their  constituents  to  exclude  them 
from  Parliament.  Itisimpossibleat  present  to  know  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  enforco  their  threats,  but  the  gradual 
expurgation  of  comparatively  scrupulous  partisans,  which 
occurs  to  all  revolutionary  factions,  seldom  tends  to  their 
ultimate  advantage.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  Mr. 
Paknell  has  been  unable  to  maintain  the  tone  of  affected 
moderation  which  surprised  the  House  on  the  first  day  of 
the  debate.  His  offensive  personalties,  and  his  audacious 
denunciations  of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  may  perhaps  have 
gratified  his  followers,  but  they  have  weakened  his  cause. 
While  the  chief  of  the  Land  League  for  a  time  discarded 
his  habitual  tone  of  menace  and  invective,  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  has  appeared  in  the  novel  character  of  a  poli- 
tical fanatic.  Readers  of  his  historical  work  must  be 
puzzled  and  surprised  by  the  uncalculating  enthusiasm  of 
the  cheerful  and  indifferent  annalist  who  has  now  become 
Mr.  Paknell's  lieutenant.  Mr.  McCarthy's  new-born  zeal 
blinded  him  to  the  monstrous  anomaly,  forcibly  exposed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  a  proposal  that  the  Crown  should, 
at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  assume  a  dis- 
pensing power,  and  place  a  class  of  unoffending  and  loyal 
subjects  outside  the  protection  of  the  law.  It  was  not  until 
two  days  had  been  wasted  in  ostensible  discussion  that  Mr. 
McCarthy  became  aware  of  the  meaning  of  his  own 
amendment.  Like  one  of  the  minor  performers  at  a 
Spanish  ball-fight,  he  had  discharged  his  eclf-appointed 
function  by  delaying  for  a  time  the  decisive  contest.  Mr. 
Dawson's  amendment  was  leBs  obviously  irregular,  and 
he  also  contrived  to  occupy  many  hours  of  the  time  of  the 
House  of  Commons  before  Mr.  Tiiorold  Rogers's  in- 
genuity hit  the  blot  which  had  escaped  tho  observation 
of  tho  Spkakkr.  Mr.  O' Kelly  violated  only  good  sense 
and  good  taste,  withont  directly  infringing  tho  orders  of 
tho  House. 

Tho  nmendmcnt  about  tho  Irish  borough  franchise, 
though  it  proved  to  be  :..egular,  was  less  outrageous 
m  the  form  which  had  been  selected  for  promotion  of 
tho  common  object.  In  performing  his  task  of  occupy- 
ing time  Mr.  Dawson  found  it  necessary  to  digress 
rnto  tho  subject  of  tho  municipal  franchise,  which  ho 
had  forgotten  to  inclado  in  tho  terms  of  tho  amond- 
nicnt.  It  is  neither  customary  nor  reasonable  to  dis- 
•o'.ibh  in  a  debate  on  tho  Address  tho  merits  of  a  Bill 
which  may  or  may  not  bo  hereafter  submitted  to  Par- 
liament. No  issue  wns  raised  between  Mr.  Dawson  and 
tho  Government,  which  represents  tho  majority  of  tho 
House,  except  tho  immodiato  urgency  of  a  rr,onsnro  for 
deteriorating,  if  possible,  the  character  of  Irish  constitu- 
okcics  and  member*.    Mr.  FOMTBI  is  already  pledged  to 


the  proposed  reduction  of  the  franchise  ;  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.  Perhaps  Mr.  Dawson  may  be 
right  in  his  belief  that  household  suffrage  would  substi- 
tute for  the  Irish  Attorney- General  a  member  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  level  of  Mr.  Biggae.  Mr.  Forster. 
would  not  a<n-ee  with  Mr.  Dawson  that  such  a  change 
would  be  advantageous  ;  but  he  has  through  his  whole 
career  consistently  preferred  the  theory  of  the  widest 
popular  suffrage  to  subordinate  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency, convenience,  and  personal  fitness.  Mr.  Finigan 
suggested  an  excuse  for  the  degradation  of  the  fran- 
chise which  may  probably  explain  the  reasons  for  agitat- 
ing the  question.  The  villages  which  pass  for  boroughs 
in  Ireland  are  so  insignificant  that  Mr.  Finigan  is  re- 
turned by  240  constituents.  If  the  whole  adult  male 
population  were  entitled  to  vote,  he  would  be  enabled  to 
count  a  much  larger  number  of  electors.  Whenever  the 
matter  is  brought  forward  by  the  Government,  the  Con- 
servatives will  be  well  advised  in  abstaining  from  oppo- 
sition. There  is  no  use  in  irritating  real  or  pretended 
prejudice  by  trying  to  maintain  an  undeniable  difference 
between  English  and  Irish  institutions.  The  practical  re- 
sults of  a  redaction  of  the  franchise  will  be  insignificant, 
for  it  matters  little  whether  the  enlightened  constituents 
of  Mr.  Finigan  are  swamped  or  are  reinforced  by  an 
addition  to  their  number. 

Although  obstruction  is  much  less  criminal  than  the 
tyranny  of  the  Land  League,  it  is  possible  that  it  may 
have  a  greater  effect  in  arousing  the  indignation  of  tho 
English  constituencies.  There  are  sections  of  the  popula- 
tion which,  perhaps,  regard  with  complacency  tho  cruel 
injustice  under  which  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords  aro 
suffering ;  and  they  may  not  fully  understand  the  wido 
operation  of  the  machinery  of  Land  League  coercion. 
Irish  landowners  arc  strangers,  and  the  public  instructors 
who  conduct  provincial  newspapers  have  systematically 
represented  them  as  tyrants  and  oppressors.  The  House 
of  Commons,  on  tho  other  hand,  derives  its  origin 
from  tho  constituencies,  and  tho  Prime  Minister  has 
not  ceased  to  bo  the  popular  favourite.  That  Parliament 
and  tho  Government  should  be  systematically  thwarted 
in  tho  attempt  to  discharge  their  undoubted  duty  is 
not  a  form  of  anarchy  which  commends  itself  to  Eng- 
lish sympathy.  The  frionds  of  the  Land  League  aro 
visibly  alarmed  by  tho  consequences  of  tho  pertinacious 
defiance  of  English  feeling  which  has  diminished  its 
capabilities  of  doing  harm  in  Ireland.  Day  after  day 
Mr.  Parnkll  and  his  followers  aro  warnod  by  sympa- 
thizing journalists  that  thoy  aro  injuring  themselves 
without  canning  equivalent  public  inconvenience.  Thi» 
election  at  Wigan  apparently  indicates  a  reaction  which  ia 
perhaps  directed  rather  against  tho  agitators  and  their 
English  abettors  than  against  tho  Government.  Tho  issuo 
of  protection  to  life  and  property  or  complicity  with 
lawless  rulo  was  broadly  proposod  to  the  electors.  It 
w  is  known  that  Mr.  POWELL  would  volo  for  tho  measure 
which  is  invidiously  described  as  a  Coorcion  Bill ;  and  his 
adversary,  in  defcrenco  to  a  number  of  Irish  voters  for  tho 
borough,  of  tho  estimated  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  did 
not  shrink  from  promising  to  oppose  nil  measures  for  the 
restoration  of  order  and  liborty.  Thcro  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  tho  followers  of  Mr.  Pakxkll,  the  professed 
enomy  of  England,  redeemed  their  pledge  by  voting  for 
Mr.  LANCASTER.  The  consoqiionco  was  that  the  small 
majority  obtained  at  tho   general  election  by  the  cldcbt 
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boti  of  a,  powerful  and  popular  nobleman  in  tlio  neigh- 
bourhood w:is  now  exceeded  by  450  votes.  Whatever 
tho  verdict  of  Wigan  is  worth,  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  it  was  sufficiently  certain  ;  but  tho  journal  which  has 
maintained  a  steady  alliance  with  tho  Land  League,  and 
which  has  consistent!}'  opposed  legislation  in  restraint  of 
its  despotism,  was  equal  to  tho  task  of  explaining  tho 
Wigan  election  away.  The  voters,  it  seems,  returned  a 
supporter  of  coercion  against  an  opponent,  because  they 
were  themselves  opposed  to  exceptional  measures,  and, 
therefore,  to  the  Government  which  proposes  a  Coercion 
Bill.  That  revolutionary  passion  should  so  utterly  pervert 
tho  judgment  of  an  able  writer  would  bo  a  startling 
paradox,  if  it  were  not  conformable  to  many  precedents. 

Tho  introduction,  and  even  tho  passage,  of  a  Coercion 
Bill  is,  at  last,  within  sight,  though  it  may  possibly 
become  necessary  to  alter  during  the  debate  the  rales 
of  Parliamentary  procedure.  Mr.  Dillon's  threat  that 
the  enactment  of  the  Bill  will  bo  met  by  a  general 
refusal  of  rent  is  another  illustration  of  the  lawless 
spirit  with  which  Parliament  has  to  cope.  Tho  power 
which  will  bo  given  to  the  proper  authorities  to  effect 
arrests  without  the  necessity  of  vindicating  them  by 
legal  evidence  will  even  now  cripplo  tho  branches  of  the 
Land  League  by  creating  a  wholesome  terror  in  the  minds 
of  their  paid  agents.  If  the  Habeas  Corpus  had  been 
suspended  in  October  the  country  would  now  have  been 
peaceable ;  and  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  undo  some  part 
of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  delay.  When  protec- 
tion is  afforded  to  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  dissensions  may  arise  among 
those  who  bavo  hitherto  obeyed  tho  orders  of  Mr.  Pas- 
nell.  The  persecution  which  has  been  directed  against 
liberal  and  improving  landlords  has  thrown  many 
labourers  out  of  employ.  In  number  they  are  about  equal 
with  tho  occupiers,  and  they  will  soon  discover,  if  they 
aro  not  already  aware  of  the  fact,  that  they  are  threatened 
both  with  permanent  loss  of  wages  and  with  perpetual 
exclusion  from  any  share  in  the  land.  Peasant  proprietors 
want  no  hired  labour,  and  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  have 
a  monopoly  of  their  farms.  The  vague  and  unmeaning 
promises  addressed  to  them  by  Land  League  orators  in- 
dicate a  fear  that  the  labourers  may  break  loose  from  the 
guidance  of  the  demagogues.  The  debates  on  tho  Land 
Bill,  which  is  to  follow  the  Coercion  Bill,  will  end  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  Government  proposals,  whatever  they 
may  be ;  but  they  will  probably  throw  light  on  political 
and  economic  difficulties  which  have  not  been  sufficiently 
considered. 


CHILI  AND  PERU. 

/T1HE  recent  victories  of  the  Chilians  mark  what 
JL  may  be  tho  last  phase  of  a  war  that  has  crushed 
Bolivia,  desolated  Peru,  and  severely  taxed  the  resources 
and  energy  of  Chili.  The  first  stage  of  the  war  was  the 
occupation  by  Chili  of  the  territory  which  gave  rise  to 
the  war.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  cause  of  quarrel 
was  a  district,  mostly  desert,  but  rich  in  nitrate  and  silver, 
which  lies  between  Chili  and  Peru.  It  had  been  long  un- 
certain whether  this  territory  belonged  to  Bolivia  or 
Chili,  but  an  arrangement  was  at  last  effected  by  which 
Chili  recoguized  that  the  territory  belonged  to  Bolivia, 
but  stipulated  that  Chilian  citizens  should  be  protected  in 
their  operations  within  the  limits  in  question,  and  be  free 
from  onerous  duties.  Secretly  encouraged  by  Peru, 
Bolivia  broke  its  engagement  aud  set  itself  to  ruin  the 
Chilian  adventurers.  Chili  complained,  and  Bolivia 
replied  by  going  to  war,  Peru  immediately  coming 
forward  to  her  assistance.  There  was  no  shadow 
of  justice  in  the  conduct  of  Peru,  but  there  was  a 
deliberate  and  plausiblo  calculation  of  profit.  If  Pern 
through  Bolivia  could  get  hold  of  the  nitrate  held 
by  Chilians,  she  might,  with  her  own  supplies  in  addition, 
get  a  monopoly  of  the  nitrate  market,  and  come  into  a  re- 
newal of  the  wealth  which  she  had  obtained  from  guano 
and  squandered.  Chili  had  no  vessel  like  the  Huascar,  and 
Peru  might  hope  to  command  the  sea,  while  the  united 
forces  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  might  be  thought  to  be  more  than 
a,  match  for  any  force  that  Chili  could  send  to  the  disputed 
district.  War  began,  aud  its  first  stage  was  a  series  of 
successful  operations  by  which  Chili  made  herself  mistress 
of  the  disputed  district  and  of  a  portion  of  the  southern 
territory  of  Pern,  and  so  punished  the  Bolivians  that  they 


virtually  retired  from  tho  contest.  Tho  next  stage  was 
the  struggle  for  mastery  at  sea.  Chili  again  triumphed. 
Tho  TLuascar  was  captured,  Peruvian  ports  were  shelled 
or  blockaded,  and  a  small  Chilian  force  was  landed 
not  far  from  Lima,  to  give  a  taste  of  the  horrors 
of  war  to  those  who  had  stirred  it  up.  Then  came 
tho  third  stage.  Time  ran  on  without  any  marked  event, 
and  tho  belligerents  were  mainly  engaged  with  preparing 
for  tho  great  event  of  the  war,  the  attack  on  Lima  and 
its  defence.  This  pauso  offered  an  opportunity  of  medi- 
ation, and  tho  United  States  undertook  tho  task.  This 
attempt  to  bring  the  war  to  a  conclusion  failed,  as  Pern 
would  not  accede  to  the  demands  of  Chili.  What  Chili 
asked  for  is  not  precisely  known.  Probably  she  asked  not 
only  for  tho  disputed  territory,  but  of  some  portion  of  tho 
southern  region  of  Peru  which  she  judged  necessary  to 
secure  undisturbed  tho  possession  of  the  district  which  had 
been  Bolivian.  Directly  it  was  known  that  the  negotia- 
tions had  failed,  the  Chilians  set  themselves  to  tho  execu- 
tion of  the  arduous  and  bold  undertaking  which  they  are 
now  engaged  in  prosecuting,  and  tho  Peruvians  collected 
tho  last  forces  they  could  muster  to  save  their  capital. 

The  Chilian  expeditionary  force  is  said  to  consist  of 
22,500  infantry,  2,400  artillery,  and  800  cavalry,  with  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery  and  ten  Gatling  guns.  The  landing, 
which  the  Peruvians  were  not  in  a  position  to  dispute,  was 
effected  at  a  point  on  tho  coast  somewhat  to  the  south  of 
Lima.  At  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  Lima,  the 
Chilians  came  on  a  Peruvian  force  stationed  at  a  little 
town  called  Lurin,  near  tho  coast,  and  connected  by  a  rail- 
way with  Lima.  The  Peruvians  made  a  creditable  resist- 
ance, but  they  were  only  a  detachment  from  the  main 
Peruvian  force,  which  is  said  to  amount  to  40,000  men,  and 
had  to  yield  to  superior  numbers.  This  left  the  Chilians 
free  to  proceed  to  the  attack  of  the  main  Peruvian  lines  of 
defence.  From  Lima  run  two  little  railways  belonging  to 
the  same  company,  and  terminating  in  the  same  station  in 
the  capital.  One  goes  to  the  port  of  Callao,  which  is  de- 
fended by  a  fort  of  great  natural  and  artificial  strength. 
The  other  goes  to  the  watering-place  of  Chorillos,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Callao.  The  Peruvians  thus  held  a 
triangle,  its  three  points  being  Lima,  Callao,  and  Chorillos, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  tho  Chilians  to  break  into  this 
triangle  before  they  could  think  of  assaulting  the  capital. 
Chorillos  was  not  fortified,  and  it  had  therefore  to  be  held 
by  a  large  force.  The  latest  news  is  to  tho  effect  that 
a  battle  has  been  fought  at  Chorillos,  and  that  tho 
Peruvians  have  again  been  defeated.  The  losses  of  the 
Peruvians  have  been  heavy,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to 
the  losses  of  the  victors.  Unless  their  losses  have  been 
so  large  as  to  disable  them,  they  are  now  free  to 
march  on  Lima.  It  is  a  forti6ed  town,  but  the  forti- 
fications are  said  to  be  old,  ruined,  and  worthless. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  fortifications  of  Lima  that 
would  stop  an  assault;  but  men  of  Spanish  descent, 
like  most  other  people  of  the  second  class  in  mili- 
tary skill,  fight  well  with  walls  to  protect  them. 
The  Chilian  commander  will  know  that  the  cost  of 
life  in  taking  Lima  will  be  very  heavy,  and  it  might 
not  be  easy  to  hold  Lima,  if  taken  with  the  rem- 
nants of  an  army  which  at  its  outset  consisted  of  less 
than  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  alternative  is  to 
starve  Lima  into  a  capitulation.  The  country  round 
the  capital  is  so  fertile  and  so  highly  cultivated  that  it  is 
said  to  be  like  a  garden,  and  the  Chilians  will  therefore 
have  plenty  of  supplies,  while  as  it  never  rains  at 
Lima,  they  have  no  inclemency  of  climate  to  fear. 
It  is  true  that,  whatever  they  do,  they  will  have 
the  fort  of  Callao  behind  them,  and  it  is  much 
too  strong  for  them  to  take  by  a  direct  attack. 
But,  if  there  is  a  large  force  there,  it  is  sure  to  be 
starved  sooner  or  later,  as,  with  the  command  of  sea. 
and  land,  the  Chilians  can  easily  defeat  any  attempt  to 
rcvictual  the  fort.  If  the  force  of  the  fort  is  small,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  give  any  serious  trouble  to  the  army 
operating  against  Lima.  The  Chilians  throughout  tho 
war  have  shown  equal  prudence  and  energy  ;  and,  if  they 
have  meant  to  do  a  thing,  they  have  almost  invariably 
done  it.  If  the  Chilian  general  decides  to  assault  Lima, 
the  probability  is  that  he  will  have  had  such  good  reason 
for  his  decision  that  he  will  be  successful.  But  he  may 
decide  to  remain  passive,  to  cut  off  all  supplies  from 
Lima  aud  Callao,  and  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
home. 

Even  the  capture  of  Lima  might  not  terminate  the  war. 
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The  President  of  Peru  may  not  choose,  to  bo  shut  up 
in  tho  capital,  and  while  there  is  still  a  road  for  with- 
drawal opeu  to  him  lie  may  prefer  to  take  his  army 
■with  him  and  get  into  the  mountain  districts,  where 
the  Chilians  could  scarcely  follow  him.  But  in  these 
wild  and  sterile  regions  he  could  not  k.eep  his  army 
together,  and  this  army  -would  break  into  bands^  of 
guerillas  which  would  be  always  ready  to  sweep  into 
the  plains  and  harass  the  Chilians  while  seeking  supplies. 
The  war  might  in  this  way  last  an  almost  indefinite 
time.  But  the  possession  of  the  capital  by  an  enemy 
throws  everything  into  such  confusion,  so  paralyses  all 
•organization,  and  so  disheartens  the  population,  that  the 
suffering  nation  is  sorely  tempted  to  make  terms  at  almost 
any  price.  Chili  will  now  probably  ask  not  only  the  ter- 
ritory in  the  south,  which  there  is  not  the  remotest  chance 
of  the  Peruvians  retaking,  but  a  war  indemnity.  This  in- 
demnity will  fall  on  the  classes  who  will  suffer  most 
by  the  capture  of  Lima,  and  if  they  loudly  protest 
that  they  would  rather  bear  the  future  burden  of  an 
indemnity  than  face  present  ruin,  their  voice  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  itself  heard.  It  may  be  remarked, 
too,  that  the  President  of  Peru  is  nobody  unless  he 
is  at  Lima.  There  is  no  other  centre  of  population 
and  wealth  to  which  he  can  escape,  and  from  which  he 
can  wage  a  new  war.  A  defeated  man  roaming  about 
mountains  would  not  be  at  all  the  kind  of  President  to 
whom  the  people  of  Lima  are  accustomed.  In  Peru 
revolutions  are  always  made  at  Lima.  A  revolution  at 
Lima  made  the  present  President,  and  another  revolution 
at  Lima  may  unmake  him.  He  has  been  able  to  carry  on 
the  war  hitherto  because  he  has  maintained  a  reign  of 
ierror  at  Lima,  and  having  the  populace  with  him, 
he  has  been  easily  able  to  stifle  the  feeble  voices 
of  those  who  whispered  that  peace  and  not  more 
war  was  what  Peru  really  needed.  If  he  goes  away 
his  reign  of  terror  will  be  at  an  end,  and  there  seems 
no  obvious  reason  why  the  people  of  Lima  should  be  loyal 
to  him  when  they  no  longer  see  or  fear  him.  They  have 
only  got  to  make  a  new  President  to  terminate  the  war, 
and  of  all  things  to  make  a  new  President  seems,  to 
Spanish  Republicans,  the  simplest.  We  may  be  sure  that 
the  President  can  make  the  calculation  for  himself  as  well 
as  any  one  can  make  it  for  him.  He  is  more  likely  to 
remain  President  if  he  stays  at  Lima,  although  he  only 
stays  there  to  witness  its  capture,  than  if  he  takes  to  the  hills, 
and  becomes  in  every  sense  an  outsider.  He  could  scarcely 
suppose  that  if  he,  as  President,  remained  in  Lima  after 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  war  would  go  on 
elsewhere  without  him.  He  must  contemplate  the  neces- 
sity of  making  peace  if  Lima  is  taken  and  he  is  taken 
with  it.  The  Chilians  may,  therefore,  be  right  in  their 
calculation  that,  if  they  can  but  take  Lima,  the  war  will  be 
at  end,  for  a  fugitive  President  would  cease  to  bo  Presi- 
dent, and  a  President  who  did  not  fly  must  make  peace. 
No  one  can  venture  to  predict  what  will  tako  place  in  a 
Spanish  Republic,  but  there  are  apparently  good  reasons 
lor  thinking  that  the  Chilians,  in  making  their  great  effort 
to  terminate  the  war,  have  not  miscalculated  its  effects  if  it 
continues  to  be  successful. 


THE  GREEK  DIFFICULTY. 

SOME  of  the  French  criticisms  on  M.  Barth^i.emy  Sr.- 
HlMIffls's  despatch  to  Count  \>r.  Mouv  are  not  un- 
founded; but  the  subject  has  lost  much  of  its  interest 
wince  the  project  of  arbitration  was  withdrawn.  Jt  was 
perhaps  injndicious  to  dilate  in  a  formal  State  paper 
OQ  the  probability  that  war  between  Greece  and  Turkey 
would  be  followed  by  insurrections  in  tho  neighbouring 
States  and  provinces ;  and  that  disturbances  in  the  Fast. 
.Might  not  improbably  involve  some  of  the  Great  Powers 
in  a  geucral  war.  Tho  concert  of  Europe  ought  not 
to  be  so  lightly  regarded  by  one  of  the  Governments 
w^ich  are  at  present  professedly  acting  in  cordial  co- 
operation. Thero  is  no  reason  why  tho  l'owers  should 
allow  turbulent  little  States  to  direct  their  policy  ;  and,  in- 
deed, there  is  little  risk  of  war  if,  as  it  is  proper  to  assume, 
llnssia  is  sincerely  desirous  to  avoid  n  present  disturbance 
of  the  peace.  M.  St.-HiljURI's  language  tended  to  furnish 
the  Government  to  which  it,  is  addressed  with  an  excuse 
lor  obstinate  rejection  of  sound  advice.  The  Greeks  may 
naturally  think,  and  perhaps  they  may  say,  that  they  at 
lcaet  have  nothing  to  lose  by  movements  which  would  bo 


directed,  not  against  themselves,  but  against  their  adver- 
sary. It  is  nothing  to  them  that  Macedonia  may  be  in 
flames,  or  that  Bulgaria  or  Servia  may  welcome  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  present  limits.  As  to  the  possi- 
bility of  a  European  war,  they  may  reasonably  disclaim 
responsibility  for  a  result  which,  if  it  occirrs,  must  have 
causes  more  deeply  seated  than  the  attempt  of  Greece 
to  occupy  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  The  French  Minister 
perhaps  unconsciously  used  the  arguments  which  had  de- 
termined the  policy  of  his  own  Government  as  reasons  for 
the  conclusions  which  he  desired  to  impress  on  the  Greek 
Ministry.  France  on  sufficient  grounds  deprecates  any  |>ro- 
cceding  which  may  tend  to  war ;  while  Greece  is  not  disin- 
clined to  profit  by  the  occasion  of  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

Although  it  may  be  inexpedient  that  diplomatists  should 
indulge  in  rhetorical  phrases,  M.  Barthelemy  St  -Hilaire's 
despatch  ought  to  have  been  deemed  conclusive.  The  autho- 
rity which  he  derives  from  his  position  supersedes  the  neces- 
sity of  persuasion.  The  wishes  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
French  Government  could  not  safely  be  disregarded,  even 
if  they  were  supported  by  much  feebler  reasoning  than 
that  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
certain  apparent  vacillation  in  French  policy ;  and  the  un- 
certainty was  attributed  to  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  responsible  Ministers  and  the  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  M.  Gam- 
betta  has  either  modified  his  former  opinion,  or  delibe- 
rately abstains  from  interference  with  the  policy  of  the 
Cabinet.  Public  opinion  is  unanimous  on  the  expediency 
of  avoiding  diplomatic  complications  which  might  lead  to 
war ;  and  Greece  may  be  well  assured  that  M.  St.-Hilaire 
speaks  with  full  authority  in  the  name  of  his  country.  On 
one  material  point  he  is  an  unimpeachable  witness.  The 
Greek  Ministers  affect  still  to  adhere  to  the  belief,  which 
they  may  at  one  time  have  seriously  entertained,  that  the 
Berlin  Conference  delivered  a  formal  and  final  judgment. 
The  members  of  the  tribunal,  who  must  be  competent  to 
interpret  their  own  meaning,  unanimously  agree  to  M. 
St. -Hilaire's  declaration  that  they  confined  themselves  to 
a  simple  recommendation  which  could  have  no  binding 
force  until  the  assent  of  both  Turkey  and  Greece  was 
obtained.  It  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  the  measure 
was  injudicious,  irregular,  and  calculated  to  mislead  ;  but 
combined  Europe,  if  it  makes  a  mistake,  has  the  right  and 
the  power  to  correct  it.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  at 
present  all  the  Governments  concur  with  France  in  a 
hearty  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  controversy  as.  soon  as 
possible. 

According  to  a  report  which  may  probably  be  well 
founded,  some  of  the  Powers  are  not  disposed  to  main- 
tain in  negotiation  the  claims  of  Greece  to  Janina.  It 
might  have  been  supposed  that  tho  question  had  been 
fully  considered  by  the  Berlin  Plenipotentiaries  ;  but  it 
now  seems  to  be  discovered  that  the  Turkish  Government 
has  throughout  been  justified  in  its  contention  that  the 
position  was  unnecessary  for  defence,  and  that  it  was 
favourably  situated  for  aggression.  Tho  anxiety  of  the 
Greeks  for  the  acquisition  of  Janina  is  compatible  with 
the  theory  that  the  possession  of  tho  place  might  facilitate 
further  acquisition  of  territory.  It  happens  that  the  capa- 
bility of  the  new  frontier  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  del'once 
is  not  of  primary  importance.  Greece  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  a  practically  indefensible  title  to  any  terri- 
tory which  it  has  onco  lawfully  occupied.  Another 
neighbour  might  possibly  encroach  and  retaliate;  but 
against  Turkey  Greece  has  a  virtual  guarantco  in  the 
disinclination  of  Europe  to  allow  any  enlargement  of 
i  Mahometan  dominion.  If  Janina  wero  once  ceded  to 
Greece  by  treaty,  Turkey  must  renounce  all  hope;  of  re- 
covering possession.  It.  is  true  that  another  eluss  of  diffi- 
culties might  arise  if  the  Southern  Albanians  were  dis- 
posed to  assert  their  independence.  They  would  bo 
formidable  enemies  to  a  State  which  cannot  permanent ly 
'  maintain  a  largo  military  force.  It  is  said  that  the  town 
!  of  .Janina  is  essentially  Creek  in  tho  language  and  cha- 
racter of  the  population ;  but  tho  disposition  of  tho 
neighbouring  tribes  has  nob  been  Satisfactorily  as- 
certained. 

The  Turkish  Government,  with  characteristics  udroil- 
!  ncss,  takes  advantage  of  the  warlike;  demonstrations  oi 
Athens  to  exhibit,  as  a  contrast  its  own  peaceable  disposi- 
tion and  its  deference  to  tho  counsels  of  the  Great  Tow  ers. 
The  last  Turkish  Note  professes  willingness  to  agree  <<>  ft 
cession  of  territory  larger  than  that  which  was  offered  III 
the  abortive  negotiations  with  Greece  ;  and  it  also  proposes 
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a  conference  for  Hie  settlement;  of  details  which  should 
include  representatives  of  all  tlio  Powers  and  of  tho  Porte, 
nothing  being  said  of  the  participation  of  Greece.  Accord- 
ing to  one  rumour,  some  of  tho  Governments  are  disposed 
to  inquire  as  to  the  boundary  which  Turkey  is  prepared 
to  concede;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  such  a  question  would 
produce  a  definite  answer;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  so 
distinct  an  overture  tending  to  a  compromise  would  be 
hastily  made.  It  may  bo  confidently  conjectured  that  the 
immediate  object  of  the  Porte  is  to  conciliate  the  Euro- 
pean Governments  without  pledging  itself  to  any  definite 
sacrifice.  Tho  proposed  exclusion  of  Greece  from  tho 
negotiations  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  invitation  to  a 
Conference  is  not  a  final  offer.  It  would  appear  that 
the  late  Ministerial  changes  at  Constantinople,  which  have 
not  extended  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  have  no  imme- 
diate effect  on  tho  foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.  The 
Sultan  is,  as  on  many  former  occasions,  alarmed  for  his 
personal  safety  ;  but  there  are  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  the  alleged  conspiracies  are  real  or  imaginary. 
The  most  acceptable  solution  of  tho  present  difficulty 
would  probably,  in  tho  opinion  of  Turkish  statesmen,  be 
a  single-handed  contest  with  Greece  in  which  victory 
could  scarcely  bo  doubtful.  After  a  successful  war  tho 
recommendations  of  tho  Berlin  Congi-ess  and  of  the  Con- 
ference would  lose  their  force,  and  tho  Turkish  Govern- 
ment would  not  only  have  humiliated  a  troublesome 
adversary,  but  have  secured  a  considerable  material 
advantage. 

The  Greek  Ministry  is  ostensibly  as  resolute  as  ever, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  all  its  allies,  in- 
cluding tho  Government  which  is  regarded  as  the  special 
patron  of  Greece.  It  is  even  announced  that  the  war  will 
begin  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
remarked  that  some  of  tho  levies  are  not  yet  called  out. 
Tho  Ministers  are  careful  to  explain  that  the  delay  is  not 
owing  to  any  change  of  policy,  but  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  officers  and  of  arms.  Munitions  of  war  may 
perhaps  be  procured  in  abundance,  as  the  Government  has 
succeeded  in  raising  a  considerable  loan.  Officers  are  less 
easily  provided,  especially  as  the  Government  has,  with 
strange  susceptibility,  rejected  offers  of  service  from 
foreigners.  Public  opinion  in  Athens,  as  far  as  it  displays 
itself,  is  unanimously  favourable  to  war ;  but  there  are 
probably  many  dissentients  who  think  it  prudent  not  to 
encounter  popular  clamour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Government  and  the  nation  are  genuinely  and  bitterly  dis- 
appointed. In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  they 
misconstrued  the  decision  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin, 
which  was  both  officious  and  rash  if  it  was  not  intended 
to  bo  operative.  They  were  afterwards  encouraged  in 
their  hopes  by  the  naval  demonstration,  especially  as  the 
French  Government  had  in  the  first  instance  stipulated 
that  it  should  be  employed  in  support  of  the  claims  of 
Greece.  The  English  threat  of  a  seizure  of  the  Customs 
revenue,  therefore,  must  have  confirmed  the  conviction  of 
the  Greeks  that  they  were  backed  by  powerful  supporters. 
Finally,  an  English  Cabinet  Minister  announced  in  a 
public  speech  that,  if  the  Greeks  made  war  on  Turkey, 
they  would  not  be  left  alone.  Foreigners  may  be  excused 
for  appreciating  but  imperfectly  the  reckless  levity  of  a 
popular  politician  new  to  the  restraints  of  office.  Mr. 
Coumoondoukos  and  his  colleagues  have  had  time  and 
opportunity  to  correct  their  illusions.  They  have  now  the 
means  of  knowing  that,  though  England  and  France 
would  gladly  see  them  in  possession  of  Janina,  neither 
Power  will  engage  in  war  for  the  fulfilment  of  sentimental 
aspirations. 


THE  CHURCH  CRISIS. 

T  pHE  deeper  ridicule  with  which  the  release  of  Mr.  Dale 
JL  and  of  Mr.  Enraght  has  covered  the  Public  Worship 
Act  and  its  abettors  has  concurred  with  tho  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  answer  to  the  Dean  of  Sr.  Paul's  and  his 
brother  memorialists.  The  form  which  the  reply  assumes 
is  that  of  the  reaffirmation  of  a  letter  which  the  Arch- 
hisiiop  wrote  a  short  time  since  to  Canon  Wilkinson,  and 
■which  had  been  published  in  the  Church  papers.  Now,  at 
least,  there  is  a  clear  field  for  some  better  understanding 
between  Churchmen,  and  this  will  remain  unadulterated, 
we  sincerely  hope,  by  any  favour  for  the  misshapen  abortion 
of  legislation  passed  in  1874  which  has,  like  some  fairy 
changeling,  perturbed  and  blighted  the  Church's  respect- 


able household,  into  which  it  surreptitiously  crept.  Peace- 
able and  orderly  Church  pcoplo  have  at  last  been  certified 
by  the  highest  judicial  authority  that  tho  turpitude  of  wear- 
ing tho  wrong  dress  at  the  altar  is  equal  to — not  indeed 
more  flagrant,  as  tho  Church  Association  vainly  imagined 
— yet  certainly.not  a  whit  less  heinous  than  the  offence  of 
opening  a  writ  in  tho  Crown  Oflico  which  ought  to  have 
been  opened  in  tho  Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  So  in- 
structed upon  tho  length  and  breadth  of  ceremonial  sin, 
we  aro  now  able  to  consider  tho  troubles  of  tho  Church 
with  something  like  a  firm  mental  grasp  of  tho  postulates 
of  legal  morality,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  comparative 
guilt  of  various  species  of  that  wide  and  diversified  deflec- 
tion from  right-doing  known  as  law-breaking — ranging 
as  it  does  from  murder  and  arson,  from  houghing  and 
Boycotting,  down  to  putting  on  tho  forbidden  dress,  or 
opening  the  writ  in  the  mistaken  place. 

The  positions  to  which  the  Auciihisiiop  commits  him- 
self in  his  letter  aro  that  "  thcro  must  be  somo  excep- 
tional difficulty  in  present  arrangements";  that  the 
clergymen  who  are,  like  the  officials  of  our  law  courts,  law- 
breakers (not  that,  so  far  as  wo  can  ascertain,  the  last- 
named  persons  have  ever  had  to  complain  or  exceptional 
difficulties)  are — we  mean  the  clergymen — "  of  otherwise- 
"  nnimpeachable  character"  ;  a  fact  which  has  "led  to  so 
"strange  a  result,"  while  the  Metropolitan  cannot  "  but 
"  respect  the  evident  earnestness  of  many  who  are  dis- 
"  turbed  as  to  alleged  grievances  which  attach  to  oar 
"  present  condition."  Tho  mainstay  of  the  Archbishop's 
apology  for  any  presumable  inaction  on  the  6ide  of  the 
Church  authorities  is  that  "  a  large  and  very  influential 
"  Committee  "  of  the  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of 
Canterbury  was  appointed  in  1877  "  to  consider  the  con- 
"  stitutional  relations  between  the  authorities  ecclesiastical 
"  and  civil  in  this  realm,  and  the  best  method  whereby 
"  common  action  may  be  taken  by  them  in  matters  affect- 
"  ing  the  Church,"  and  that  this  Committee  did  not 
report  till  towards  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1879.  This, 
of  course,  leaves  nnexplained  the  critical  years  between 
1874  and  1877.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  press  the  question  in 
a  chronological  spirit.  We  can  well  understand  and 
pardon  the  man  whose  thoughts  have  been  somewhat 
perturbed  between  the  summer  of  1879  and  tho  opening  of 
1881.  .  • 

This  report  is,  in  the  Archbishop's  opinion,  "exhaustive 
"  and  most  carefully  drawn,"  and,  as  soon  as  the  forms 
of  Convocation  allow  of  it,  he  proposes  to  call  tho  attention 
of  his  brethren  of  the  Upper  House  "  to  the  information  it 
"  contains  and  its  suggestion  for  the  improvement  of  our 
"  present  laws."  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  or 
within  its  own  limits  more  satisfactory,  than  this  pro- 
mise. But,  according  as  the  person  who  considers  the  con- 
clusion to  which  it  binds  its  author  approaches  it  with  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  polemic,  so  will  he  regard  it 
either  with  increased  or  with  mitigated  satisfaction  when 
he  recollects  who  its  author  is.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of 
that  most  able  and  active  administrator  who  rather  less 
than  seven  years  since  brought  very  much  trouble  both  upon 
himself  and  upon  the  Church,  by  neglecting  to  take  Con- 
vocation into  counsel  when  ho  embarked  upon  the  root 
and  branch  innovations  of  the  Public  Worship  Bill,  and 
then  when  he  had  become  conscious  of  the  mistake  by  cur- 
tailing the  legitimate  opportunities  of  that  body  to  give  an 
exhaustive  and  careful  consideration  to  questions  as  im- 
portant in  their  permanent  results  as  they  were  unex- 
pected in  their  introduction. 

For  our  own  part,  while  unsaying  nothing  which  we 
urged  while  the  Public  Worship  Act  was  under  consi- 
deration, we  desire  now  to  believe  that  tho  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  has  healthily  profited  by  the  experiences  of 
the  intervening  years.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
one  in  his  position  should  make  a  public  confession  of 
changed  views.  No  more  genuine  evidence  of  matured 
thought  can  be  tendered  than  promises  6uch  as  those 
which  were  at  first  embodied  in  the  letter  to  Canon  Wilk- 
inson, and  which  now  serve  in  their  authoritative  second 
issue  to  fulfil  a  more  public  and  important  purpose  as  the 
twice  thought  over  response  to  a  memorial  which  is  as 
weighty  from  its  signatures  as  from  its  arguments. 

We  took  occasion  last  week  to  point  out  how  insuffi- 
ciently the  Times  handled  the  memorial  by  treating 
it  as  merely  a  plea  for  toleration  in  regard  to  Ritual,  and 
by  overlooking  the  representation  which  it  contains  to 
the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  judicature. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Archbishop's  letter  is  similarly 
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deficient  in  the  other  direction.  Bat  it  should  not  be 
forgotton  that  we  cannot  fully  judge  of  it  so  long  as  we 
are  ignorant  of  the  communication  in  answer  to  whioh  it 
■was  originally  written.  It  does,  however,  contain  general 
expressions  of  sympathy  clearly  referable  to  the  ceremonial 
trouble,  and  no  one  can  blame  the  AnciiBisuop  for  pre- 
ferring to  reissue  what  was  clearly  a  careful  expression  of 
policy  rather  than  again  travel  over  similar  topics  with  a 
merely  colourable  difference  of  expression. 

We  have  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  dwelling  upon 
the  exceptional  difficulties  which  surround  any  ecclesiastical 
arrangement,  owiDg  to  the  composition  and  temper  of  Par- 
liament. We  urged  caution  while  the  Parliament  of  1874 
was  sitting,  and  the  apparition  of  that  of  1880  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  more  rash.  But,  there  is  another  consi- 
deration which  we  have  with  equal  instance  urged.  All 
who  are  not  fettered  by  red-tape  ought  to  be  able  to 
appreciate  that  much  can  be  done  of  which  Parliament 
need  not  be  apprised,  and  which,  falling  short  as  it  may  do 
of  ideal,  and  therefore  impossible,  perfection,  may  yet  be 
sufficient  to  calm  perturbed  minds.  This  is  the  comfort 
which  is  reserved  for  those  who  know  how  to  wait- — -that  is, 
to  the  men  to  whom,  as  a  shrewd  politician  said,  the  world 
will  at  last  come.  It  is  to  those  in  whose  vocabulary 
wariness  does  not  exclude  condonation  that  we  commend 
the  Archbishop's  concluding  promise  that,  "  so  far  as  I 
"  have  any  influence,  the  first  work  to  which  the  bishops 
"  will  be  called  in  Convocation  shall  be  a  calm  and 
"  thorough  investigation  of  their  grievances." 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  AFFAIRS. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  reply  to  a  memorial  presented 
to  him  by  a  Dutch  Peace  Society  is  judiciously  short, 
and  yet  it  is  imprudently  effusive.  It  may  have  been 
right  to  return  a  courteous  answer  to  an  officious  commu- 
nication, but  it  was  unnecessary  to  assure  a  set  of  philan- 
thropic Dutchmen  that  the  decision  of  the  Government 
would  probably  satisfy  their  wishes.  Not  for  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Gladstone  shows  himself  too  ready  to  compro- 
mise grave  public  interests  for  the  gratification  of  senti- 
mental impulses.  It  is  surprising  that  he  should  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  use  which  the  enemies  of  society 
have  made  of  his  thoughtless,  rhetorical  flourishes  about 
the  Manchester  murders,  the  Clerkenwell  explosion,  and 
the  fatal  effects  attributed  to  Irish  evictions.  A  settle- 
ment which  would  please  the  Peace  Society  would  include 
the  concession  of  the  demands  of  the  Boers  and  a  retrac- 
tation of  all  tho  formal  declarations  hitherto  made  by  the 
Government.  The  foreign  sympathizers  with  rebellion 
might  not  unreasonably  be  accused  of  impertinence  in 
criticizing  the  policy  of  annexation  ;  but  they  estimated 
justly  the  disposition  of  the  only  conspicuous  statesmen 
whom  they  wonld  have  ventured  to  address  in  similar  lan- 
guage. It  may  hereafter  become  a  practical  question 
■whether  the  barren  sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal  shall  be 
maintained  or  surrendered ;  but  the  only  parties  to  the 
discussion  must  be  the  English  Government,  the  insur- 
gents, and  perhaps  to  some  extent  tho  Capo  Colony.  Even 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  scarcely  show  equal  condescension  to 
another  Association  in  Holland  which  is  formed  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  assisting  tho  insurgents  with  men  and  money.  Sir 
C.  Dilke  was  able  to  state,  in  answer  to  an  indiscreet 
question,  that  no  foreign  Government  has  been  guilty  of 
the  rndeness  of  making  representations  in  favour  of  the 
insurgents.  The  Peace  Society  is  less  scrupulous  and  less 
responsible ;  but  it  had  no  legitimate  excuso  for  inter- 
ference. It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  reply 
to  Mr.  Ricuard  may  canse  tho  prolongation  of  the  war  by 
encouraging  tho  Boers  to  resistance.  Tho  Government 
probably  knows  by  this  time  that  the  firm  language  of  the 
Queen's  Speech  had  produced  a  salutary  effect  in  tho 
Transvaal. 

The  Government  of  the  Orango  Free  State  seems  hitherto 
to  have  given  no  cause  of  complaint;  for  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  tho  territory  of  tho  Ilopnblio  should  bo  closed 
against  English  troops.  If  tho  prohibition  applies  also  to 
the  Transvaal  insurgents,  there  will  bo  no  jiint  causo  of  com- 
plaint. Itis  probably  dimcultor  impossibloto  provont  private 
adventurers  from  joining  the  Boers  ;  but  as  volunteers  will 
havo  nothing  to  gain  by  engaging  in  a  foreign  quarrel, 
there  is  no  reason  to  foar  that  tho  rebels  will  bo  largely 
reinforced  from  tho  Froe  State.  It  is  stated  that  Mr. 
Brand  bas  informed  the  rebel  leaders  that  tho  time  for 


mediation  is  passed;  and  that  his  Government  will  remain 
neutral  in  the  war.  In  almost  all  the  correspondence 
from  the  Cape  it  is  stated  that  the  Dutch  of  the  colony 
sympathize  warmly  with  the  Transvaal  insurgents ;  but 
probably  those  who  take  an  active  part  in  the  agitation 
are  hastily  assumed  to  represent  the  entire  community. 
The  English  colonists  may  be  relied  upon  to  wish  well  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  change  in 
the  position  of  political  parties  at  Cape  Town.  Mr.  Sprigg 
continues  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  majority  in  the 
Legislature  and  probably  in  the  constituencies.  The 
present  Colonial  Ministry  has  always  favoured  the  federal 
union  of  the  South  African  provinces  ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
to  approve  either  of  separation  or  of  civil  war.  The 
campaign  in  Basutoland  is  proceeding  prosperously ;  but 
a  strange  and  untoward  event  has  lately  occurred.  In 
the  middle  of  a  battle  with  a  force  of  5,000  natives,  950 
burghers,  principally,  and  perhaps  wholly,  Dutchmen, 
were  said  to  have  deserted,  apparently  in  pursuance  of  a 
previous  determination.  According  to  a  later  version  of 
the  story,  the  burghers  simply  ran  away.  Colonel  Car- 
RINGTON  continued  to  combat,  and  won  a  decisive  victory. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  treacherous  abandonment  by  his 
Dutch  troops  of  their  comrades  had  some  connexion  with 
the  dispute  in  the  Transvaal;  but  if  the  flight  of  the 
burghers  was  the  result  of  design,  the  deserters  did  the 
worst  possible  service  to  their  supposed  friends  and  allies. 
The  Dutch  portion  of  the  colony,  whatever  may  be  its 
opinions  on  the  Transvaal  revolt,  is  thoroughly  bent  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  native  war.  The  desertion  was  an  act 
of  bad  faith  not  to  the  Imperial  Government,  but  to  the 
colony.  If  it  were  understood  that  the  insurgents  in 
the  Transvaal  were  allied  with  the  Basntos  or  the  Pondos, 
the  cause  of  the  Boers  would  be  unanimously  repudiated 
by  the  colonists. 

The  unprofitable  controversy  on  the  constitutional  right 
of  the  Basutos  is  still  feebly  continued  with  little  result 
in  attracting  public  attention.  In  the  short  conversation 
on  the  subject  Sir  Henry  Holland  and  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  accurately  explained  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  answer  to  a  complaint  of  M.  Mabille,  a  French 
missionary,  Sir  Henry  Barkly  has  admitted  the  charge 
that  the  Basutos  received  no  formal  notice  of  the 
arrangement  by  which  they  becamo  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cape.  As  the  ex-Governor  says,  they 
would  have  been  incapable  of  understanding  the  trans- 
action, and  it  would  have  been  both  idle  and  irregular 
to  ask  their  assent.  The  dispute  has  ceased  to  possess  any 
practical  importance,  for  it  is  impossible  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  hereafter  resume  tho  administration 
of  a  territory  which  the  colonists  are  with  its  passive  assent 
now  engaged  in  reconquering.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
Crown  is  likely  to  be  more  impartial  and  perhaps  more 
benevolent  to  native  subjects  than  a  colonial  Legislature 
and  Ministry  ;  but  from  the  time  at  which  Basutoland  was 
included  in  the  limits  of  the  Cape  the  local  Parliament 
becamo  irrevocably  supreme  in  tho  district.  The  colony 
has  not  hitherto  been  justly  liable  to  tho  chargo  of  mal- 
treating or  oppressing  natives.  Those  who  arc  settled 
within  tho  colony,  as  long  as  they  are  peaceablo  and 
obedient,  enjoy  all  tho  rights  of  their  civilized  neighbours. 
It  is  a  proof  of  good  seuso  that  tho  franchise  has  been 
so  defined  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  nativo  voters  to 
exercise  any  considerable  influence ;  bat  those  Caffrcs  who 
are  sufficiently  prosperous  and  civilized  to  satisfy  the  pro- 
scribed conditions  have  an  undisputed  right  to  voto.  The 
same  privileges  may  perhaps  not  bo  at  once  extended  to 
tho  Basutos  when  tlieir  rebellion  is  suppressed  ;  but  all 
parties  at  the  Cape  understand  that  it  is  bettor  to  conciliate 
tho  natives  than  to  rely  permanently  on  superior  force. 
Tho  disarmament,  though  it  seems  to  havo  been  ill  timed, 
was  a  measure  in  itself  essentially  jast. 

Even  if  tho  Imperial  Government  could  in  any  circum- 
stances havo  interfered  between  tho  colonial  authorities 
and  tho  Basutos,  its  attention  would  now  havo  boon  un- 
avoidably diverted  to  tho  more  pressing  difficulty  in  tho 
Transvaal.  A  more  embarrassing  quarrel  has  never  per- 
plexed an  unwilling  Government.  Intelligence  is  slow  in 
arriving,  and  probably  tho  Colonial  Offico  is  still  im- 
perfectly informed  of  tho  immediate  causes  of  tho  insur- 
1 1  •»  ion  and  of  its  progress.  According  to  somo  reports, 
the  loaders  of  the  revolt  now  dony  that  thoy  wero  tho 
first  to  commenco  hostilities  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  tho 
rebellion  may  havo  originated  in  an  armed  onforcomont  of 
the  law.    Sir  Owen  Lanyon,  who  is  accused  of  violence,  ia 
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au  able  and  experienced  public  servant,  and  bo  is  unlikely 
to  have  used  force  except  for  tbo  purpose  of  overcoming 
illegal  resistance.  If  an' English  officer  opposed  by  force 
an  attempt  to  take  down  the  QUEEN'S  flag,  he  was  not  the 
aggressor.  The  absurd  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
struggle,  and  of  the  fight  at  Bronker's  Spruit,  which  is 
said  to  bo  contained  in  a  proclamation  of  the  Boer  trium- 
virate, may  possibly  impose  on  somo  of  their  own  party. 
It  is  not  certain  that  this  party  is  unanimous  ;  but 
those  who  are  favourable  to  tho  English  will,  if  they 
exist,  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  their  allegi- 
ance. It  is  an  unprofitable  exercise  of  ingenuity  to 
guess  at  events  which  will  soon  be  accurately  known  ; 
but  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  tho  insurgents  to 
excuse  their  action  may  possibly  bo  an  indication  of 
'•onscious  weakness.  There  is  no  ground  for  hope 
that  the  struggle  will  bo  suspended.  Tho  rebels  have 
occupied  some  additional  posts,  and  tho  siego  of  the  fort 
at  Pretoria  continues.  There  was  reason  to  apprehend 
that  it  might  become  necessary  to  bombard  tbo  ad- 
jacent town,  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  tho  Boers. 
Sir  Owen  Lanyon  will  certainly  be  unwilling  to  take 
measures  which  will  aggravate  the  ill-will  already  prevail- 
ing ;  but  all  other  considerations  must  givo  way  to  the 
duty  of  defending  a  fort  which  protects  not  only  the  gar- 
rison, but  the  English  residents,  with  their  wives  a  '1 
families.  If  the  political  embarrassment  arising  from  the 
revolt  cannot  be  at  present  surmounted,  a  final  decision 
may  be  advantageously  postponed.  The  first  duty  of  the 
Government  is  to  convince  the  insurgents  that  they  have 
no  chance  of  ultimate  success  in  the  field.  It  appears  that 
u  inforcements  from  England  and  from  India  have  been 
despatched  with  commendable  alacrity.  Sir  George  Colley 
is  probably  by  this  time  approaching  the  seat  of  war,  and 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  will  be  second  in  command,  is  on 
his  way  to  Natal.  The  Boers  are,  in  some  respects,  formi- 
dable enemies,  as  they  are  all  mounted,  and  as  they  com- 
mand the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  many 
of  them  have  sent  their  families  to  distant  parts  of  the 
province  or  across  the  border  into  the  Free  State  ;  so  that 
they  will  themselves  be  able  to  take  tbe  field  without 
anxiety.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that  a  minority 
among  themselves  disapprove  of  the  revolt,  and  are 
coerced  into  taking  part  in  the  campaign.  The  Boers 
have  no  artillery,  and  little  discipline,  though  they  are 
familiar  by  experience  or  tradition  with  the  practices  of 
local  warfare.  In  their  last  military  operations  against 
Secocoeni  the  Boer  levies  were  so  inefficient  as  to  incur 
the  ridicule  of  their  native  allies,  on  whom  they  devolved 
the  most  dangerous  service.  Nevertheless  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  attribute  a  want  of  courage  to  a  community  which, 
though  it  is  of  mixed  origin,  derives  its  language  and  its 
character  from  Holland.  It  is  to  be  wished,  though 
scarcely  to  be  hoped,  that  the  impending  contest  may  be 
of  short  duration. 


THE  LANCASHIRE  COAL  STRIKE. 

OTRIKE3  are  rarely  other  than  unsatisfactory  things 
O  alike  in  their  beginning  and  their  end,  and  the  colliery 
strike  in  Lancashire  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  the 
end  of  last  week  some  fifty  thousand  colliers  in  South  and 
West  Lancashire  were  "  playing."  At  the  present  season, 
and  with  the  present  weather,  any  stoppage  in  the  supply 
of  coal  is  a  serious  matter,  and  nowhere  could  this  be 
more  serious  than  in  Lancashire.  About  one-eighth  of  the 
total  coal  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  derived  from 
this  single  county,  and  the  demand  for  coal  in  the  district 
is  probably  quite  proportionate  to  the  supply.  The  coal- 
owners  in  the  neighbouring  coal-fields  have  already  pro- 
fited largely  by  the  strike.  The  stoppage  of  machinery 
involves  so  much  loss  in  various  ways  that  a  very  large 
advance  of  price  has  been  willingly  paid  rather  than  that 
the  furnaces  should  be  suffered  to  go  out.  In  several  of 
the  Lancashire  towns  there  was  for  several  days  a  genuine 
panic  on  the  part  even  of  private  consumers.  Trade  was 
almost  suspended  because  every  kind  of  vehicle  was  at 
work,  either  carrying  coal  or  waiting  for  coal  to  be  carried. 
Cinders  and  refuse  of  all  kinds  were  bought  by  those  who 
could  not  pay  tho  price  asked  for  coal.  In  short,  the 
strike  has  had  its  full  share  of  sensational  incidents,  and 
the  authors  of  the  excitement  have  doubtless  seen  with 
much  enjoyment  the  natural  consequences  of  their  act. 
The  Lancashire  colliery  strike  is  an  eminent  instance  of 


faults,  or,  at  all  events,  misfortunes,  on  both  sides.  In 
the  first  instance,  tho  masters  mismanaged  matters.  Thoy 
contrived  to  convoy,  both  to  the  men  and  tho  public,  a  con- 
viction that  they  had  made  a  demand  which  they  after- 
wards declared  they  had  never  meant  to  make.  Just 
when  negotiations  of  a  somewhat  strained  kind  were  going 
on  about  a  riso  of  wages,  a  misunderstanding  aroso  about 
tho  Employers'  Liability  Act.  The  masters  proposed  that 
the  men  should  contract  themselves  out  of  tho  Act,  upon 
tho  understanding  that  the  masters  would  raise  their  contri- 
butions to  tho  Miners'  Relief  Society  from  fifteen  per  cent., 
at  which  it  has  hitherto  stood,  to  twenty-five,  or,  if  neces- 
sary, thirty  per  ccut.  The  miners'  agent  at  Wigan,  Mr.  W. 
PiCAiii),  advised  the  men  to  accept  this  offer.  Whether 
this  advico  was  good  or  bad  was  plaiuly  a  question  for 
the  men  to  determine  for  themselves.  The  law  secures 
them  certain  advantages  upon  tho  happening  of  certain 
contingencies;  tho  proposal  of  the  masters  secured  them 
certain  advantages  on  the  happening  of  certain  other  con- 
tingencies. Whether  tho  law  or  the  contract  offered 
them  most  can  only  bo  ascertained  by  those  who  are 
practically  familiar  with  tho  condition  of  tho  particular 
industry.  It  happened  unfortunately  that  the  masters 
in  making  this  offer  to  the  men  managed  to  persuade 
them  that  the  option  offered  was  not  between  employ- 
ment under  the  new  Act  and  employment  on  tho  terms 
proposed  by  the  masters,  but  between  employment  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  masters  and  no  employment  at  all. 
The  condition  of  continuing  to  work  in  the  Lancashire 
collieries  would  be  to  forego  the  benefits  secured  by  tho 
Act.  If  the  men  were  willing  to  make  this  com  net,  the 
employers  would  pay  in  return  the  increased  contribution 
to  the  Relief  Society.  If  the  men  refused  to  forego  the 
benefits  of  tho  Act,  the  employers  would  find  other  work- 
men  more  to  their  mind.  Had  this  been  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  the  action  of  the  masters  would  have  been  exceed- 
ingly injudicious.  When  a  law  has  been  passed  giving 
workmen  of  all  classes  certain  specified  benefits,  the 
masters  are  probably  doing  what  is  best,  alike  for  them- 
selves and  the  men,  when  they  tempt  them  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  Act  by  the  offer  of  great  advantages. 
But  to  make  the  acceptance  of  this  offer  compulsory,  to 
insist  that  the  workmen  shall  contract  themselves  out  of 
the  Act  on  the  very  day  that  it  comes  into  operation, 
without  even  waiting  until  its  meaning  has  been  settled  by 
legal  decisions,  would  be  little  short  of  a  deliberate  chal- 
lenge to  the  workmen  to  try  conclusions.  If  the  workmen 
had  had  their  way,  they  would  probably  have  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Legislature  to  contract  themselves  out  of  the 
Act,  and  to  insist  upon  their  doing  so  whether  they  liked 
it  or  not  would  have  been  the  best  way  possible  to  start  a 
similar  agitation  once  more. 

Fortunately  the  colliery  owners  in  Lancashire  had  no 
such  intention.  As  soon  as  the  cause  of  the  strike  was 
made  known,  a  large  number  of  them  met  at  Liverpool 
and  passed  a  resolution  disclaiming  all  idea  of  coercing 
their  men  into  contracting  themselves  out  of  th3  Act,  and 
declaring  that,  if  the  men  do  not  wish  to  work  under  the 
new  arrangement  proposed  by  the  masters,  the  latter  have 
no  objection  to  their  refusing  to  do  so,  it  being  understood 
that,  in  that  case,  the  masters  will  not  hold  themselves 
bound  to  continue  their  contributions  to  the  Relief 
Society.  Here,  therefore,  the  strike  ought  to  have  ended. 
The  employers  had  explained  their  attitude  in  a  way 
which  removed  any  necessary  antagonism  between  them- 
selves and  the  men,  and  it  only  remained  for  the  men  to 
consider  whether  the  Act  or  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  con- 
tribution promised  to  do  most  for  them.  Instead  of  this, 
they  appear  to  have  thought  that,  as  they  were  actually 
on  strike,  it  would  be  convenient  to  settle  two  other  ques- 
tions upon  which  they  and  the  masters  were  at  issue.  The 
men  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  a  rise  in  wages  ;  anil 
they  furtherask  that  the  wages  may  be  paid  weekly  instead  of 
fortnightly.  The  employers  reply  to  the  first  request,  that, 
though  times  are  better,  the  improvement  has  not  lasted 
long  euough  to  enable  them  to  recoup  their  losses ;  and  to 
the  second,  that  weekly  payments  are  more  costly. 
Whether  profits  have  yet  risen  to  a  point  at  which  the 
coalowners,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  their  posi- 
tion, can  afford  to  concede  a  further  rise  in  wages,  is  a 
matter  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  opinion. 
Probably  as  the  demand  has  been  granted  by  some  em- 
ployers and  refused  by  others,  something  depends  on  tho 
circumstauccs  of  individual  owners.  As  regards  the 
weekly  payment  of  wages,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
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ihe  advantage  to  the  men  would  in  many  instances  be 
shared  by  the  masters.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
possession  of  a  relatively  large  sum  of  money  is  a  temptation 
to  spend  it  recklessly,  and  the  week  following  upon  pay-day 
is  admittedly  very  much  broken  into  by  the  debauch  in 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  money  is  spent.  It  may  be 
objected  that  if  pay  came  every  week,  every  week  would 
similarly  be  broken  into,  and  of  the  old  hands  this  might 
often  be  true.  But  there  is  an  improvement  visible  in 
this  respect  even  among  colliers,  and  the  general  experi- 
ence of  working-men  seems  to  be  that  frequent  payment 
of  wages  tends  to  promote  regular  payment  of  debts  and 
to  rescue  a  larger  share  of  the  money  for  the  wife  and 
family.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  the  masters  might 
usefully  confer  with  the  more  respectable  men,  and  be 
governed  by  their  opinions.  As  regards  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  wages,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  proper 
basis  of  a  sliding  scale  could  be  fixed,  this  method  of 
determining  the  rate  to  be  paid  would  have  con- 
spicuous advantages.  At  one  time  the  masters  were  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  its  adoption,  and  an  unsuccessful 
strike  ten  years  ago  was  directed  to  extorting  it 
from  them.  The  employers  who  met  at  Liverpool  last 
week  declared  themselves  willing  to  consider  the  question 
again,  and  a  joint  committee  of  masters  and  men  was  ap- 
_  ointed  to  consider  how  a  sliding  scale  could  best  be 
adopted.  It  is  plain  that  everything  depends  on  the  point 
from  which  the  scale  is  to  start ;  but  there  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  a  committee  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  trade  should  not  be  able  to  settle  this 
to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  There  is  one  feature 
in  the  present  strike  which  cannot  be  too  much  blamed, 
or  too  severely  dealt  with  by  the  local  magistrates.  There 
have  been  several  isolated  acts  of  violence,  and  a  not  in- 
frequent disposition  to  levy  "  assistance  "  from  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  Lancashire  towns.  Thirj  latter  practice  has 
actually  been  defended  on  the  plea  that  the  men  must 
live,  and  that  it  is  better  to  live  upon  charity  than  to  live 
upon  the  rates.  The  sooner  the  magistrates  impress  upon 
these  reasoners  that,  if  a  man  will  not  work,  neither 
Bhall  he  eat,  unless  he  or  his  fellows  can  provide  the 
means,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  future  conduct  of  strikes. 


THE  ROYAL  VISIT  TO  SICILY. 

THE  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  with  their  son  the  Prince 
of  Naples,  and  the  King's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Aosta,  have  been  paving  a  visit  to  Sicily,  and  have  met 
with  a  welcome  so  fervent  and  so  general  as  to  have  some- 
what surprised  even  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  accla- 
mations with  which  royalty  is  everywhere  received  in 
United  Italy.  Everything  combined  to  give  brilliancy  to 
the  visit,  except  the  weather.  Even  that,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  stimulating  the  general  enthusiasm.  The 
Bea  was  so  rough  that  the  commander  of  the  Eoma, 
which  took  the  royal  party  from  Naples  to  Palermo, 
telegraphed  to  ask  whether  their  JSlajcsties  would 
really  start.  The  Qllln  pencilled  her  reply  on  a 
scrap  of  paper,  "Savoy  always  goes  forward,"  and 
thus  justified  beforehand  the  tributes  that  were  paid 
when  she  arrived  to  her  own  personal  merits  and  charms 
and  the  gallantry  of  her  ancient  family.  Palermo  was 
beside  itself  with  ecstasy  when  it  at  last  got  its  guests  in 
its  midst.  Delighted  crowds  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Sovereigns  to  the  Cathedral,  greeted  them  on  their  exit, 
and  wero  enchanted  with  the  dumb  show  with  which 
Royalty  recognized  their  enthusiasm.  Every  house  was 
decorated,  every  street  was  illuminated  at  night.  No  sol- 
diers wero  on  guard,  or  at  least  none  were  to  be  seen,  for 
the  people  kept  order  thenmolves.  It  is  not  very  long  since, 
on  a  similar  occasion  atNaplcs,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
assassinate  tho  KlKO,  and  thus  the  undertaking  of  the  people 
that  faithful  guard  should  he  kept  by  it  had  mom  than 
the  customary  meaning.  Nor  was  the  welcome contined  lo 
Palermo.  Wherever  the  Sovereigns  showed  themselves 
they  wero  received  with  the  same  exuberance  of  loyalty. 
There  was  no  difference  of  feeling  in  different  ranks;  high 
or  low,  rich  or  poor,  all  felt,  or  seem,  d  \o  feel,  alike. 
Hut  what  was   much  more  noticeable  lhau   this  ardour 

of  tho  laity  was  the  equal  ardour  of  the  olergy.  The 
hostility  of  tho  Vatican  to  tho  representative  of  the 
usnrpcr  of  the  sacred  territory  does  not  appear  to  have 
penetrated  into  Sicily.  The  Ki.v;  wus  received  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Palermo  by  the  Axobbi.«)hop  and  a  largo  body 


of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and,  what  seems  even  more 
strange,  some  of  these  ecclesiastics  wore  the  order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy.  When  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  King 
visited  the  Cathedral  of  Monreale  to  examine  its  curious 
mosaics,  he  was  welcomed  by  two  Archbishops  who 
themselves  did  the  honours  of  the  local  curiosities.  The 
Church  in  Sicily  has  always  in  minor  matters  maintained 
a  sort  of  independence  of  Rome,  and  could  venture 
perhaps  with  more  ease  than  could  be  done  on  the  main- 
land to  treat  its  Sovereign  as  if  the  quarrel  of  his  dynasty 
with  the  Pope  had  never  occurred.  It  was,  too,  no  doubt 
pleasant  for  Archbishops  to  fall  in  with  the  humour  of 
the  people  and  to  join  in  a  welcome  which  they  could  not 
prevent.  There  is  apparently  no  healing  of  the  division 
between  Church  and  State  in  Italy,  and  what  happened 
at  Palermo  may  be  regarded  as  a  local  episode  in  a 
painful  history.  Still  the  King  and  Queen  may  have 
enjoyed  this  happy  reign  of  cordiality  all  the  more 
because  it  was  temporary  and  exceptional. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  King  and  Queen  visited 
Sicily  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Piedmont.  When, 
they  were  then  at  Palermo  the  connexion  between  Sicily 
and  the  dynasty  of  Savoy  was  only  ten  years  old.  It  has 
now  lasted  twenty  years,  and  it  is  something  to  hear  that 
the  Sicilians  like  it  better  the  longer  it  lasts.  Probably 
Sicily  itself  has  improved  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  may 
not  have  improved  much,  but  still  it  has  more  of  orderly 
and  efficient  government  than  it  used  to  have.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  its  affairs  have  excited  much  attention 
during  the  last  ten  years  was  when  the  Italian  Parliament 
was  asked  to  give  the  Government  special  powers  to  put 
j  down  the  Sicilian  form  of  brigandage  or  league  of  brigands 
known  as  the  Maffia.  In  1874  the  then  Premier,  Minghetti, 
!  gave  his  constituents  at  Legnano  a  sketch  of  the  state  of 
Sicily,  which  might,  with  some  few  necessary  changes,  be 
taken  as  a  faithful  description  of  Ireland  at  present.  Hespoka 
of  crimes  of  bloodshed  and  plunder  and  of  an  audacity 
beyond  belief,  and  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  timidity  of 
honest  persons  was  becoming  such  that  they  had  no  longer 
the  power  of  offering  resistance.  Witnesses  could  not  be 
found,  jurymen  refused  to  act,  tho  magistrates  themselves 
were  intimidated.  The  landowner  could  not  visit  his 
estates,  dwellers  in  towns  were  no  longer  free  agents;  every- 
where the  violators  of  the  law  had  their  local  ministers, 
who  spread  the  terror  and  carried  it  to  the  most  remote 
districts.  The  existing  laws  were  not  able  to  cope  with 
the  evil,  and  the  Premier  announced  that  the  consent  of 
Parliament  to  exceptional  measures  must  be  asked.  The 
Government,  however,  was  not  very  strong,  and  delayed 
its  application  to  Parliament.  But,  meanwhile,  it  ven- 
tured on  acts  which  must  have  gone  beyond  tho  usual 
boundaries  of  law.  It  made  two  sweeps  on  the  most 
notorious  offenders,  and  at  one  time  carried  off  fifty,  and 
another  timo  eighty,  malefactors  to  the  islands  on  tho 
Sicilian  coast.  In  tho  next  year — 1875 — it  applied  for  and 
obtained,  though  not  without  great  difficulty,  the  neces- 
sary Parliamentary  powers.  Troops  had  been  poured 
into  Sicily,  and  moro  were  ready  to  be  sent;  but,  the 
Prefect  of  Palermo  plainly  told  tho  Ministry  that  he 
could  not  put  down  the  Maffia  with  tho  wholo  Italian 
army  so  long  as  tho  brigands  could  claim  constitu- 
tional rights.  Trial  by  jury,  in  fact,  naturally  broke  down 
when  jurors  who  had  ventured  to  givo  a  conscientious 
verdict  wero  strangled  or  seriously  woundod.  But  not 
only  did  the  adversaries  of  tho  Sicilian  Coercion  Iiillassnro 
their  friends  that  it  was  worthy  of  tho  Middle  A"es  or  the 
most  cruel  despotism,  but  they  boldly  turned  the  tablos  on 
tho  champions  of  order,  and  assorted  that  tho  brigandage 
was  tho  work  of  tho  police.  Wo  shall  probably  in  the 
next  few  days  or  weeks  hear  a  repetition  both  of  the  general 
assertion  and  of  tho  special  accusation  when  Irish  anarchy 
comes  to  bo  seriously  discussed  in  Parliament. 

The  MUiedy  of  force  was  tried  in  Sicily,  and  with  con- 
siderable effeeb  Hut  it  is  ■  very  difficult,  thin-'  to  extir- 
pate such  an  evil  as  brigandage,  which  the  habit  of 
centuries  ha.,  ingrained  into  tho  manners  of  tho  people 
Alter  the  new  measure  had  been  for  more  than  a 
.)'■'■  111  operation,  tho  notorious  c.i  u,  ,,f  Mr.  |;,,  ,  ,m 
Englishman  who  was  carried  off,  and  only  released  after 
payment  of  a  heavy  ransom,  showed  how  active  and  tin- 
daunted  Sicilian  brigands  still  wero.  Even  now  it  would 
probably  be  very  unsafe  to  go  without  ample  protection 
many  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  Palermo.  At  Naples, 
too,  where  precisely  the  same  kind  of  evil  has  existed 
from  time  immemorial,  there  has  recently  ij  on  an  alarm- 
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ing  recrudescence  of  brigandage.  Thcro  tho  evil  was 
fomented  or  connived  at  by  tho  sovereigns  of  tho  fallen 
dynasty,  who  had  tho  peculiarity  of  being  bad,  not  here 
or  there,  but  all  round  and  in  every  direction.  They 
wished  to  be  popular;  and,  as  they  had  convinced  them- 
selves that  tho  brigands  were  reall}-  their  leading  and 
most  influential  subjects,  they  showed  tenderness  in  tho 
quarter  where  tliey  thought  tenderness  would  pay 
best.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  tind  that  the 
popularity  of  the  head  of  a  new  dynasty,  which  has 
waged  to  the  best  of  its  powers  unceasing  war  on 
brigandage,  is  greater  at  Palermo  than  that  ever  bo- 
stowed  on  a  royal  friend  of  brigands.  Decont  people, 
and  in  every  country  there  are  decent  people,  really  like 
rulers  who  protect  them  better  than  those  who  do  not,  even 
though  the  rulers  have  been  obliged  to  liavo  recourse  to 
measures  worthy  of  tho  Middle  Ages  or  of  the  most  cruel 
despotism,  or,  in  less  ambitious  language,  havo  tempora- 
rily dispensed  with  tho  machinery  of  intimidated  juries. 
The  remedial  measures  with  which  tho  Italian  Parliament 
has  accompanied  or  followed  the  introduction  of  coercive 
moasures  mainly  consist  in  giving  subvention  to  help  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railways.  But  Sicily  is  a  difli- 
cult  country  to  open  up.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  towns  are 
on  tho  coast,  and  railways  which  go  from  one  centre  of 
population  to  another  only  skirt  the  island,  and 
are  made  expensive  by  the  necessity  of  going  from 
one  rocky  place  to  another.  Roads  to  the  interior 
have  almost  everywhere  to  be  made,  and  an  island  which 
used  to  be  the  granary  of  Rome  is  now  probably  not  culti- 
vated up  to  the  limit  of  one-tenth  of  its  capabilities. 
Much  as  Ireland  and  Sicily  in  some  respects  resemble  each 
other,  they  differ  as  widely  in  other  respects.  Sicily  has 
two  great  advantages — its  immense  superiority  of  natural 
resources  and  the  absence  of  any  political  hostility  to  the 
governing  country.  Far  from  wishing  for  separation,  the 
greatest  triumph  Sicily  can  obtain  is  won  when  a  Sicilian 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  Cabinet.  On  the  other  hand, 
Ireland  is  far  more  opened  up,  and  much  better  cultivated. 
Sicilian  brigandage  is  a  much  worse  evil,  because  more 
persistent  and  universal,  than  anything  we  have  to  deplore 
in  Ireland.  England  has  done  many  bad  things  to  Ire- 
land, but  it  never  left  it  entirely  to  itself  as  tho  Bourbons 
left  Sicily.  Ireland  is,  on  the  whole,  much  forwarder  than 
Sicily,  and  therefore  it  may  be  expected  that  firm  and 
just  government  will  tell  on  it  more  rapidly. 


MOSCOW  IN  LONDON. 

TO  have  lived  in  London  on  Tuesday,  the  i8th  January, 
i88r,  and  to  have  survived  the  experience,  is  some- 
thing which  any  man  is  justified  in  remembering,  and 
which  ought  to  justify  occasional  boasting  of  the  fact.  In 
old  days  there  have  been  of  course  freezings  of  the  Thames, 
roasted  oxen,  and  other  things  of  that  sort.  But  even  the 
most  vigorous  opponents  of  the  theory  that  old-fashioned 
winters  have  gone  out  have  to  go  back  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before  they  can  find  anything  to  match  the  ex- 
periences of  last  Tuesday,  and  even  the  most  fanatical 
-admirers  of  an  old-fashioned  winter  admit  that  they  have 
had  their  wish  "and  a  plague  with  it."  For  a  week  before 
the  1 8th,  London,  and  more  or  less  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, had  suffered  from,  or  rejoiced  in,  sufficiently  hard 
■  weather.  Skates  had  been  got  out,  domestics  had  been  re- 
•  ducod  to  small  fragments  by  the  combined  operations  of  the 
.  water  Companies  and  the  makers  of  improved  grates,  water 
bad  been  a  thing  to  fetch  from  that  very  unpoetical 
analogue  of  the  Eastern  village  well — the  stand-pipe. 
But  winter  in  his  roughest  mood  never — at  least  in 
London,  and  within  the  memory  of  middle-aged  man — 
imagined  anything  like  last  Tuesday.  Heavy  snowfalls 
always  strike  tho  business,  and  to  a  less  degree  the  amuse- 
ments, of  this  city  with  a  temporary  paralysis.  But  the 
mere  snowfall  of  Tuesday  was  the  very  least  of  its  tricks 
and  manners.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  very  pretty  and  very  troublesome  commodity  in  which 
Kings  of  Siam  disbelieve  fallen  in  a  short  time.  But 
snow  without  wind  is  comparatively  manageable.  Snow 
with  wind,  and  especially  with  such  a  wind  as  that  of 
Tuesday,  is  frankly  unmanageable.  At  an  early  period 
of  tho  day,  and  in  comparatively  sheltered  streets,  con- 
siderable discomfort,  occasional  breathlessuess,  frequent 
.scudding  before  the  wind  with  a  shameful  regardless- 
iicss  of  tho  proper  course  in  which  the  scudder's  steps 


ought  to  be  directed,  and  hair  and  beards  full  ol 
icicles,  summed  up  tho  dangers  to  which  men  and  women 
who  unwisely  left  their  firesides  wore  exposed.  But  later 
in  tho  morning,  and  about  midday,  when  the  snow  had 
fallen  in  considerable  quantities,  and  had  been  drifted  by 
tho  wind  into  deep  banks,  while  the  wind  itself  still  con. 
tinned,  the  stato  of  things  was  aggravated  infinitely. 
Matters  becamo  acute  about  noon,  and  from  that  time  till 
the  wind  dropped  at  sunset  tho  crisis  continued. 

It  is  not  a  very  groat  distance  from  Queen  Anne's  Gate 
to  Marlborough  House,  and  the  few  hundred  yards  which 
lio  between  these  two  points  may  usually  be  passed  over  by 
tho  walker  without  his  encountering  any  obstacle  greater 
than  the  possibly  obtrusive  legs  of  some  loafing  admirer  of 
tho  ducks  on  tho  bridge.  A  thought  of  the  pleasant  old 
days,  when  that  bridge  was  not,  and  when  a  ferry  did  the 
duty,  is  the  only  other  thing  likely  to  disturb  the  consci. 
ousness  of  a  meditative  or  occupied  person.  But  on 
Tuesday  a  journey  from  Queen  Anne's  Gate  to  Marl, 
borough  House  was  a  thing  to  be  remembered.  It  was 
in  this  respect  like  a  journey  through  the  Valley  of 
the  Shadow  of  Death,  that  the  traveller  was  not  troubled 
with  companions.  If  ho  thought  of  the  ferry  at  all,  it  was 
with  a  devout  expression  of  thankfulness  that  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  trust  to  it.  Between  the  northern  end 
of  tho  bridge  and  the  gate  into  the  Mall  the  snow  lay 
literally  thigh-deep,  while  the  easterly  gusts  poured  down 
from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  structure  on  the  right  in  a  way 
which  made  pedestrians  rather  thankful  for  the  snow  as  a 
kind  of  steadier  against  it.  In  some  places,  even  in  this 
comparatively  sheltered  situation,  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  turn  face  or  back  to  the  tourmeute  and  let  it  blow 
itself  out  before  attempting  to  go  on.  The  storm  must 
have,  at  any  rate,  served  intelligent  students  of  compara- 
tive clothes-learning  with  an  important  opportunity  for 
arriving  at  conclusions  likely  to  be  useful  in  future.  Ulsters, 
especially  of  a  hairy  and  fluffy  make,  simply  became  snow- 
traps,  while  mackintoshes  of  a  strait  conformation,  a  stout 
texture,  and  a  smooth  surface  did  wonders.  The  piratical 
vessel  in  the  ballad  was  "  brass  within  and  steel  without." 
A  person  who  should  be  condemned  to  dwell  perpetually 
in  an  atmosphere  similar  to  that  of  Tuesday  should  bo  far 
within  and  mackintosh  without  if  he  wishes  to  laugh  at 
the  weather,  which  in  the  course  of  time,  and  after  much 
acclimatization,  he  might  possibly  do. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  hackneyed  complaints 
about  municipal  unreadiness  in  dealing  with  the  snow 
hardly  deserve  repetition  on  this  occasion.  The  treacherous 
drift  of  Tuesday  would  have  prevented  even  that  impossible 
million  of  carts  which  the  London  grumbler  desiderates  from 
carrying  off  the  shifty  avalanche  which  descended  upon  us, 
and  by  a  reasonable  time  on  Wednesday  most  of  tho  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares  were  passable,  at  least  on  foot.  How 
to  make  them  passable  in  any  other  way  on  such  occa- 
sions is  a  problem  which  would  probably  tax  a  good  many 
of  those  who  grumble  at  the  absence  of  a  solution.  In 
wide  roads  the  matter  is  not  difficult,  because  the  snow 
can  be  banked  up  at  the  sides  as  it  has  very  generally  been 
banked  up  during  the  last  few  days.  But  in  narrow  ones, 
such  as  unfortunately  abound  in  London,  this  is  hardly 
possible,  while  the  bodily  abduction  of  the  snow  has  often 
been  shown  to  be  a  simple  impossibility.  Hence,  as  usual 
in  such  circumstances,  vehicles  in  London  during  the 
middle  of  the  present  week  were  conspicuously  few. 
Omnibuses  ceased  to  be  after  midday  on  Tuesday  ;  cabs 
were  not  to  be  had  for  love  at  all,  nor  without  a  consider- 
able expenditure  of  money ;  and  the  hansom  with  leaders 
once  more  made  its  appearance.  It  is  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  that  comes  with  experience  that  the  modern 
hansom  leader  is  usually  postilioned.  When  some 
fifteen  years  ago  the  idea  first  struck  enterprising  cab- 
men, tcrriblo  sights  used  to  bo  seen  as  a  consequence 
of  the  inability  of  the  drivers  to  drive  tandem,  and 
the  disinclination  of  the  steeds  to  be  so  driven.  A  leader 
calmly  descending  area  steps  with  a  driver  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  correct  him,  and  a  weeping  fare  of  the 
weaker  sex  appealing  to  high  heaven  and  tho  bystanders, 
is  too  harrowing  a  spectacle  to  be  permitted.  Sleighs,  too, 
have  made  their  appearance  in  some  numbers,  and  the 
perfect  crispness  and  dryness  which  characterized  the 
snow  suited  them  admirably.  Indeed,  the  most  remark- 
able thing  about  this  present  frost  has  been  its  singular 
steadiness  and  consistency.  For  at  least  ten  days  it  has 
never  condescended  to  the  slightest  thaw.  Hence, 
except  inside  the   house,   the   sufferings  experienced 
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have  been  perhaps  somewhat  less  than  they  are  in 
those  periods  of  misery  when  sloppy  slush  surmount- 
ing frozen  snow,  and  fresh  fallen  snow  surmounting 
sloppy  slush,  furnish  the  London  pedestrian  with  his 
alternatives.  Inside  the  house  sufferings  have  indeed 
not  been  small.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  those 
nnspeakably  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Lambeth  for 
whom  well-deserved  assistance  is  asked,  and  who  saw  and 
felt  their  houses  invaded  by  deluges  of  filthy  and  half- 
frozen  river  water  on  Tuesday.  The  grievance  of  the 
happier  and  more  well-to-do  Londoner  is  not  that  his  house 
is  invaded  by  water,  but  that  water  sternly  refuses  to  enter 
it  on  any  terms,  friendly  or  hostile.  The  Home  Secretary, 
as  we  ail  know,  is  going  to  do  wonders  with  the  London 
water  supply,  and  the  first  wonder  to  the  production  of 
which  it  may  be  hoped  he  will  direct  his  mind  is  the 
devising  of  some  means  whereby  those  who  pay  for  water 
shall  not  need  to  pay  for  it  during  indefinite  periods 
twice  over,  and  to  have  to  fetch  it  at  their  own  risk  and 
trouble  as  well.  It  is  true  that  the  London  builder  is  in 
that  matter  as  guilty  as  the  London  Water  Company, 
and  perhaps  the  only  remedy  would  be  the  Constanti- 
nopolitan  one  of  hanging  a  Water  Company  and  a  score 
or  so  of  builders  every  severe  winter.  A  less  soluble 
difficulty  is  presented  by  the  want  of  milk,  which 
effectually  prevents  a  plagiarism  of  the  famous  sug- 
gestion that,  in  default  of  bread,  cake  might  make 
a  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  nourishing  diet  for  the 
lower  orders.  Blocked  trains  have  stopped  the  London 
milk  supply,  and  the  few  surviving  suburban  dairymen 
must  be  driving  a  roaring  trade  and  rubbing  their  hands 
over  the  temporary  downfall  of  their  supplanters.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  bo  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the 
present  season  is  a  wholly  delightful  one  even  for  people 
who  have  no  actual  want  to  dread,  like  the  more  hapless 
beings  who  are  pleaded  for  at  this  season.  There  is, 
to  recar  to  our  starting-point,  a  fearful  joy  in  having 
been  out  on  Tuesday  and  in  having  continued  to  live. 
Farsighted  people  may  also  reflect  that  such  of  us  as  survive 
and  arc  favoured  by  fortnne  will  probably  drink  good 
wine  about  twelve  or  fifteen  years  hence,  for  a,  sharp 
winter  is  usually,  if  not  alwa3-s,  followed  by  a  hot  summer. 
This,  however,  is  philosophy,  and  philosophy  cannot  be 
expected  of  everybody.  What  may  be  expected  of  every- 
body is  a  desire  for  a  thaw,  mixed  with  a  fear  of  the 
period  of  briefer,  but  almost  sharper,  misery  which  that 
thaw  will  usher  in. 


FRENCH  ELECTIONS. 

r  |  AHE  complementary  elections  of  Sunday  were  rcmark- 
JL  able  for  the  entire  defeat  of  the  Communists.  The 
new  mnnicipal  Council  is  substantially  the  old  one  over 
again.  Those  who  wish  to  see  a  rational  Conservatism 
predominant  in  French  administration,  whether  national 
or  local,  will  not  derive  much  comfort  from  this  fact.  It 
is  something,  no  doubt,  to  know  that  the  care  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Paris  will  not  devolve  upon  the  gentlemen 
who  burnt  them  in  1 87 1 ,  and  that  tiic  Republican  troops 
will  not  again  have  to  besiege  the  capital  of  the  Republic. 
But  tho  Council,  which  by  comparison  with  the  Corn-  j 
mnnists  we  arc  forced  to  call  moderate,  is  tho  Council  , 
which  lias  been  responsible  fur  the  many  petty  acts  of 
tyranny  which  have  lately  been  Committed  in  Paris.  It 
is  tho  Council  which  has  secularized  the  schools,  driven 
Sisters  of  Charity  out  of  the  hospitals,  pulled  down  religion  1 
emblems,  and  ^iven  a  new  name  to  so  many  Paris  streets. 
It  is,  and  glories  in  being,  a  thoroughly  [iadical  Council. 
Nor  is  the  defeat  of  tbo  Communists  at  all  likely  to  make 
it  less  Radical.  That  defeat,  will  relieve  both  tin;  Council 
and  its  constituents  of  the  only  fear  to  which  they  seem 
snbject — the  fear  of  another  Communist  outbreak.  The 
moat  extreme  Radical  is  inclined  to  become  Conservative 
when  he  is  afraid  of  having  his  house  burnt  over  hU  head 

by  a  more  pronounced  Radical  than  himself.    When  that 

fear  is  removed  he  feels  once  more  free  to  consult  his  own 
fancies.  What  those  fancies  are  is  abundantly  shown  by 
recent  Republican  legislation.  The  rule  wit '1  the  party  now 
in  power  is,  when  in  doubt,  attack  religion,  and  up  to  this 
time  the  results  seem  to  have  justified  their  choice  of  n 
rriaxim.  Schisms  in  the  II  publican  ranks  have  more  than 
once  been  healed  by  this  ci, nveinent device,  arid  none  of  any 
importance  has  been  Created,  The  Chinch  tm  ns  out  to  have 
no  friends,  and  it  receives  tho  treatment,  which  m  popularly  I 
appropriated  to  institutions  in  that  helpless  condition. 


The    Session    which   began  on    Thursday  does  not 
promise  to  be  a  very  eventful  one.    At  least  this  would  be 
true  if  it  were  not  said  of  a  Legislature  which  has  been, 
singularly  fertile  in  surprises.    It  is  the  last  Session  of  the 
present  Chamber,  and  Legislatures  are  seldom  very  active 
on  the  eve  of  their  dissolution.    They  have  not  time  to 
make  a  new  character,  and  they  may  easily  lose  what  cha- 
racter they  have  already  made.    One  question,  however, 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  can  scarcely  avoid  debating. 
The  eve  of  a  general  election  is  an  inappropriate  time  for 
many  things ;  but  it  cannot  be  called  inappropriate  for 
considering  how  the  votes  of  the  electors  are  to  be  given. 
The  substitution  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste  for  the  Scrutin 
d' arrondissement  has  the  obvious  advantage  that  it  will 
increase  the  Republican  majority.    The  arrondisscments 
which  now  return  Conservative  deputies  will  in  many 
cases  be  swamped  when  the  voting  goes  by  departments. 
But  then,  in  order  to  secure  this  party  triumph,  both 
deputies  and  electors  are  asked  to  make  a  heavy  sacrifice. 
Under  the  Scrutin  d' arrondissement  local  claims  are  or- 
dinarily paramount.    Here  and  there  a  man  of  unusual 
mark  finds  a  seat  out  of  his  arrondissement ;  but  the 
majority  of   the  deputies  are  returned  by  people  who 
know  something  about  them.    If  the  department  becomes 
the  electoral  unit,  local  knowledge  must  go  for  very  much 
less.    Candidates  will  seldom  be  famous  enough  to  be  as 
much  at  home  in  their  department  as  they  have  been  in 
their  arrondissement.    It  will  be  needful,  therefore,  to 
resort  to  some  other  means  of  recommending  them  to  the 
electors  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  what  this  means  will 
be.     A  Republican  Committee,  with  branches  in  each 
department,  will  sit  in  Paris,  and  will  arrange  the  list  of 
candidates   for  the  whole    country.     The   object   of  a 
man  who   wishes   to   get   into    the   Chamber    will  no 
longer    be    to    recommend   himself  to   a   special  con- 
stituency.    The   good   will   of  the  Committee   will  be 
the   thing    to    secure,  and    in    the    majority  of  cases 
this  will  naturally  be  gained  by  men  who  live  in  Paris. 
The  introduction  of  tho  Scrutin  de  lisle  will  be  the  best 
news  possible  for  barristers,  journalists,  or  doctors  who  find 
politics  a  more  interesting  or  more  profitable  pursuit  than 
the  dull  and  perhaps  ill-paid  routine  of  their  own  profes- 
sions.   If  they  can  but  make  themselves  known  by  speech 
or  writing,  they  will  have  a  chance  of  being  sent  down  to 
some  constituency  stamped  with  the  Republican  hall-mark, 
and  reasonably  sure  cf  being  returned.    But  it  will  not  bo 
equally  good  news  for  the  barristers,  journalists  and  doctors 
whom  the  new  arrivals  from  Paris  will  displace,  and  as  it 
is  to  these  last-mentioned  classes  that  the  present  deputies 
largely  belong,  they  are  not  specially  anxious  to  bring  in 
the  new  gospel.     Whatever  the  Scrutin  de  liste  may  do 
for  the  party,  it  can  only  do  harm  to  those  with  whom  it 
rests  to  introduce  it,  and  in  this  case  tho  existing  deputies 
may  fairly  plead  that  their  skin  is  nearer  to  them  than 
their  coat.    If  the  electors  were  known  to  wish  for  the 
change,  the  deputies  might  not  care  to  let  their  views  on 
this  question  appear.    They  would  not  do  anything  to 
secure  their  re-election,  siuco  the  Scrutin  de  liste  would 
bo  made  a  party  test,  and  the  tact  of  their  having  rejected 
it  would  certainly  bo  used  against  them.    But  thoro  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  electors  are  very  \v<  11  disposed 
to  the  Scrutvn  de  liste.    A  voter  in  a  small  community  is 
a  more  important  person  than  a  voter  in  a  largo  commu- 
nity,and  he  has  consequently  nothing  to  gain  by  exchanging 
the  former  position  for  the  latter.    All  experience  goes  to 
show  that  the  average  elector's  interest  in  politics  is  keenest 
when  it  is  circumscribed  within  a  small  area,  and  is  stimu- 
lated by    local    associations  and  local  hates.     A  country 
election    in    England    is    a    much    less    exciting  affair 
than   a   borough    election,  and    under    tho    Sc rutin  de 
linle  ('very    French    election   would,   except  in   tho  very 
largest  towns,   be  put  upon    tho  country   level.  Still, 
against  all  this  there  most  be  let  another  consideration 
of  great  and,  it.  may  be,  overbalancing  importance.  M. 
Gamiiktta  is  known  to  wish  for  tho  Scrutin  de  tilli,  and 
whnt  M.  GaMSSTO*  is  kno.vu  to  wish  for,  that,  to  till  up- 

peeraaoe,  Efrance  wieliee  for.    That  M.  Gambetta  should 

In;  dismal  i-lied  with  tin'  existing  Chamber  scemi  natural 
enough.  He  has  helped,  no  doubt,  to  make  it  what  it  is; 
but  that  Deed  not  prevent  him  from  disliking  his  own 
handiwork.  Low  dolibcr.it ivo  assemblies  have  shown  less 
capacity  for  giving  steady  Support  to  the  GoVOromCnt 
which,  on  t  he  whole,  they  wish  to  keep  in  power,  and  when 

lii  Gambu  w  takes  office  lie  will  certainly  want  a  Chamber 

which  is  prepared  to  tfivo  him  a  steady  support.  Why 

the  Bcmttn  d'arrondUttvuni  should  fail  to  yield  such  u 
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Chamber  is  not  very  clear,  but  npon  this  point  M.  Gam- 
ijktta  may  bo  supposod  to  know  his  own  business  best. 
At  all  events,  thcro  is  no  doubt  that  ho  approves  the 
change  on  this  ground,  and  this  circumstance  may  easily 
prove  a  determining  element  in  the  calculation.  Whatover 
the  electors  may  bo  doubtful  about,  they  aro  clear  as  to 
the  fact  that  they  wish  M.  Gambetta  to  rule  over  thom, 
and  if  they  aro  led  to  think  that  the  maintenance  of  tho 
Scrutiu  d'arrondiseement  will  in  any  way  intcrfero 
with  this  result,  they  will  probably  wish  to  sco  the 
Scrulin  de  lisle  put  in  its  place.  In  that  case  they  will 
no  doubt  contrive  to  acquaint  thoir  representatives  with 
their  wishes,  and  the  rejection  of  tho  Scrulin  da  lisle  can 
then  only  be  brought  about  by  a  coalition  between  the 
Right  and  tho  Extreme  Left;  the  ono  fighting  for  the 
constituencies  that  at  present  return  them,  the  other  caring 
little  about  tho  question  actually  in  dispute,  but  being 
thoroughly  determined  to  refuso  M.  Gambetta  anything 
that  he  asks  for. 

Thc2Wsof  Thursday  contained  an  interesting  letter, 
Bettingfbrth  the  reasonswhy,  in  a  country  not  really  disposed 
to  revolution,  revolutionary  ideas  findsuch  ready  acceptance 
in  the  Chamber  and  with  the  Government.    Tho  explana- 
tion is  the  same  which  has  so  often  proved  correct  under 
widely  different  conditions.  The  great  mass  of  the  electors 
do  not  care  about  politics.    They  favour  the  Rcjmblic,  but 
it  is  not  for  any  genuinely  political  reasons.    They  have 
persuaded  themselves,  and  on  the  whole  with  good  reason, 
that  the  Republic  means  peace,  and  at  present  peace  is  the 
tbinsr  fchat  they  most  care  for.    The  impression  made  upon 
them  by  the  last  war  was  at  first  underrated,  but  in  the 
judgment  of  competent  observers  of  various  politics,  it  is 
so  deep  and  abiding  that  it  will  probably  not  wear  out 
until  the  generation  which  witnessed  the  war  has  left  the 
political  field.    This  view  has  lately  received  a  curious  in- 
cidental confirmation.    Some  months  ago  M.  Gam  hex  fa 
ERitdc  a  speech  which  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  held  to  be 
decidedly  warlike  in  tone.  This  was  promptly  followed  by 
a  decidedly  pacific  speech  from  M.  de  Freycinet.  The 
latter   probably   thought    that    he    saw    an  opportu- 
nity of  asserting  his  independence  of  M.  Gambeita  by 
taking    the    popular    line    on   a   matter   upon  which 
the  nation  feels  strongly.    M.  Gambetta  proved  to  be  too 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen 
to  be°dislodged  at  the  first  attack,  and  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  M.  de  Freycinet's  overthrow.    But  he 
showed" at  the  same  time  that  he  had  not  been  unobser- 
vant of  the  lesson.    The  attitude  of  France  on  the  Greek 
question  is  probably  due  to  M.  Gambetta's  conviction  that 
there  is  one  trial  which  even  his  popularity  would  not 
stand,  and  that  if  he  wishes  to  retain  his  influence  unim- 
paired, he  must  avoid  everything  that  savours  of  a  warlike 
policy.     But,  though  the  electors  are   careless  about 
politics,  except  so  far  as  they  minister  to  peace,  the  de- 
puties cannot  be  equally  careless.    A  legislative  Assembly 
must  legislate ;  indeed,  if  it  ceased  to  do  so,  its  consti- 
tuents might  begin  to  consider  whether  the  deputies  were 
worth  their  salary.    The  Government  meets  the  desire  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Chamber  by  introducing  ft 
variety   of  measures  which  have  the  double  merit  of 
pleasino-  the  active  minority  among  their  supporters  while 
not  offending  the  passive  majority.    This  is  why  such 
prominence  has  been  given  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  cares  nothing  about  the  dispersion  of 
the  reli"ions  orders  or  the  banishment  of  the  priest  from  the 
communal   school.     It  regards  these  measures  as  the 
recreation  of  its  rnlers,  which  are  perfectly  legitimate  so 
Ion"  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  serious  business.    1  ro- 
vided  that  the  Government  abstain  from  war,  and  from 
anything  likely  to  lead  to  war,  it  may  amuse  itself  in  any 
way  it°pleases.     For  themselves,  the  majority  of  the 
electors  have  more  important  things  to  think  of.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  letter  in  the  Times,  they  have  for  the  first 
time  tasted  the  joys  of  speculation.    Joint-stock  Com- 
panies have  not  yet  been  found  out  in  France,  and  the  in- 
vestor   is  still    under    the   belief   that   there  is  no 
necessary  incompatibility  between  high  interest  and  good 
security.    For  the  preseut,  therefore,  the  electors  have  no 
time  to  think  of  anything  except  how  to  put  out  their 
money  to  the  best  advantage.     By  and  by  they  will 
probably  have  no  time  to  think  of  anything  except  how 
much  has  been  lost  in  the  process  of  putting  it  out. 
Either  way  their  political  indifference  seems  secured  for 
some  years  to  come. 


rERPKTUAL  PENSIONS. 

IT  is  not  surprising  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Brad, 
laugh's    constituents   should   bo   exercised  on  the 
subject  of  perpetual  ponsions.    Considering  that  a  good 
many  such  ponsions  have  still  to  bo  paid,  the  people  of. 
Northampton  have  a  certain  right  to  make  inquiries  about 
them.    Few  Parliamentary  papers  are  likely  to  be  more 
read  than  tho  return  which  Mr.  Bradlaugii  obtained  on 
Monday.  In  tho  interval  before  its  appearance  the  ignorant 
must  bo  content  to  slake  their  curiosity  with  the  contents 
of  a  leading  articlo  in  Tuesday's  Standard.    There  they 
will  find  how  a  representative  of  George  III.'s  household 
is  still  living,  how  a  few  pounds  are  still  paid  to  persons 
who  suffered  from  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1798,  and 
how  a  compensation  arising  out  of  the  concession  of 
Florida  to  Spain  was  paid  down  to  last  year.  These, 
however,  are  terminable   curiosities.    The  annuities  to 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugii  has  called  attention  go  on  for  ever. 
At  one  time  it  seems  they  were  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  now.    Of  those  that  remain  the  Standard  singles 
out  the  more  prominent.    The  4,000?.  a  year  granted  by 
William  III.  to  the  Duke  Sciiomberg  has  for  many  years 
been  divided  between  two  distant  relatives.    A  similar 
sum  was  voted  to  the  descendants  of  William  Penn,  and 
it  is  to  bo  presumed  that  the  right  of  some  one  to  bear 
that  character  is  still  made  out  as  pay-day  comes  round. 
Another  4,000?.  a  year  reminds  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
of  the  debt  the  country  owes  to  his  great  ancestor,  and 
a  portion  of  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  to  the 
brother  of  Nelson  remains  the  property  of  his  heirs.  The 
Duke  of  Grafton  perhaps  wisely  commuted  in  1857  a 
large  portion  of  the  pension  originally  given  to  his 
ancestor,  and  the  item  of  255,777?.  13*.  2d.  then  paid  over 
to  him  shows  how  excellent  a  security  an  entry  in  the 
pension  list  is.    The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  holds 
his  annuity  by  a  similar  title.    The  19,000?.  a  year  about 
which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  asks  particulars  was  given  him  by 
Parliament  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  in  consideration  of 
his  surrender  of  the  right  granted  to  his  ancestor  by 
Charles  II.  to  draw  one  shilling  per  chaldron  on  all  coal 
shipped  in  the  Tyno  for  home  consumption. 

It  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  all  the  holders  of  per- 
petual pensions  had  followed  the  Duke  of  Grafton's; 
example.  No  kind  of  property  appears  to  be  hold  by  a 
better  title  than  a  yearly  grant  of  money  which  has  in 
one  form  or  another  all  the  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, yet  no  kind  of  property  is  regarded  with  greater 
aversion  by  the  enemies  of  property  in  general  Even  the 
popular  view  of  a  pension  regards  it  as  something  granted 
for  a  limited  time,  and  when  a  perpetual  pension  is  spoken 
of  we  suspect  that  it  is  commonly  confounded  with  a 
pension  perpetually  renewed.  If  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  had  had  his  right  to  tax  Londoners'  coals 
commuted  for  a  sum  of  money,  the  affair  would  long  ago 
have  been  forgotten.  Even  now  nothing  is  asked  about 
the  255,000?.  which  was  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Graftou | 
thrce-an'd-twenty  years  ago.  Is  there  anything  so  incon- 
sistent with  public  policy  in  tho  substitution  of  an  an- 
nuity for  a  payment  of  money  down  that  can  justify  the 
application  of  different  rules  to  the  two  benefits  ? 

If  perpetual  pensions  were  still  given,  somothing  might 
be  said  against  their  continued  recognition  on  tho  score  of 
public  convenience.    But  perpetual  pensions  are  not  now] 
granted.    Any  recognition  of  distinguished  public  service* 
that  Parliament  may  be  moved  to  vote  is  limited  to  aj 
veneration  or  two.    There  is  nothing  therefore  to  prevent^ 
these  pensions  from  being  viewed  with  historical  impar-, 
tiality.    Do  they  differ  from  other  forms  of  property,  or 
is  the  attack  upon  them  to  form  part  of  a  general  moveJ 
ment  against  all  property  which  has  not  been  gained  by 
the  owner's  labour  ?   The  form  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  gave 
to  his  motion  is  calculated  to  raise  some  suspicions  on 
this  score.     He  somewhat   markedly  went  out  of  his 
way  to  show  the  solid  foundation  on  which  tho  titles 
he  is  impugning  really  rest.     The  return  is  to  show 
"  how  many  and  which  of  the  perpetual  pensions  are 
"  actually  paid  to  other  persons  than  the  persons  named 
"  as  their  recipients  in  the  finance  accounts,  and  in  each 
11  such  case  to  whom  the  said  several  pensions  are  really 
"  paid."     Mr.   Bradlaugh  certainly  does  not    wish  to 
strengthen  the  case  in  favour  of  pensions ;  and  it  must 
consequently  be  supposed  that  he  thinks  the  fact  that  a 
pension  has  been  assigned  to  another  person  somehow 
makes  it  easier  for  Parliament  to  deal  adversely  with  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course  the  argument  is  entirely  the 
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other  way.  Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  that 
the.30  pensions  are  the  property  of  thos  •  to  whom  Parlia- 
ment has  decreed  that  they  shall  be  paid  than  the 
circumstance  that  they  have  been  freely  dealt  with  like 
any  other  property.  The  highest  title  that  can  be  made 
to  an  estate  is  a  Parliamentary  title,  and  this  is  precisely 
the  title  by  which  the  present  recipients  of  these  pensions 
hold  them.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  will  possibly  contend  that  the 
right  to  withdraw  them  a  century  or  two  after  they  have 
been  given  is  somehow  involved  in  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament.  But  in  that  case  he  must  be  prepared  to  go 
a  good  deal  further,  and  to  say  that  any  Parliamentary 
title  whatever  may  subsequently  be  defeated  by  Parliament 
itself.  From  this  point  of  view  a  Parliamentary  title 
becomes,  not  the  best,  but  the  worst,  of  titles.  Instead  of 
being  equivalent  to  a  deed  o.'  gift,  it  is  only  equivalent  to 
a  will  with  a  perpetual  power  of  revocation  reserved  to  the 
testator's  representatives. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  discover,  as  we  donbtless  shall 
by  and  by,  what  is  the  precise  importance  which  Mr. 
Beadlaugh  attaches  to  a  sale  of  these  perpetual  pensions. 
Supposing  one  of  them  to  have  been  treated  like  any 
other  annuity — to  have  been  sold  in  the  open  market, 
and    to    be    now   received    by    a    person    who  has 
paid  full   value   for  what  he   enjoys,    how    does     Mr . 
Beadlaugh   propose    to    deal    with   him  ?     The  first 
impression   coaveyed  by  the  terms    of  his  motion  is 
that  the  fact  that  the  pension  has  been  parted  with  for 
valuable  consideration  only  adds  to  its  demerits.    It  is 
bad    when   it   is  held  by  the  representatives    of  the 
man  to  whom,   it  was   originally  granted,    it  is  worse 
when  it  is   held  by  the  representatives  of  some  one 
el.ie.     If   this  new  attack  upon  property  held,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  a  Parliamentary  title,  is  to  extend  to  all 
into  whose  hands  such  property  shall  come,  the  general 
sense  of  insecurity  will  be  very  great.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Bradlaugh*  has  another  object  in  view.  He 
may  have  a  greater  tenderness  for  property  which  has 
passed   from    hand   to  hand  by   the   ordinary  process 
of  sale  and  purchase  than  he  has  for  property  which  has 
not  thus  purged  itself  of  its  original  vice,  and  he  may 
desire  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  before  making 
the  onslaught  apon  perpetual  pensions  generally,  which  he 
■doubtless  contemplates.  Inthat  case  the  popular  ideasabout 
property  will  bo  still  further  eonfused.    A  man  must  then 
ibe  regarded  as  having  a  right  to  sell  that  which  he  has  not 
a  right  to  hold.    The  pensioner  who  has  parted  with  his 
pension,  and  i»vested  the  proceeds,  will  enjoy  in  his  own 
person,  and  be  able  to  hand  on  to  his  descendants,  a  sum 
equivalent  to  that  given  to  his  ancestor  a  century  or  two 
centuries  ago.    The  pensioner  who  has  preferred  to  keep 
the  pension  in  i£a  first  form  will  have  to  put  up  with  the 
loss  of  it.    Either  way,  some  one  must  be  punished  for 
their  reliance  on  Parliamentary  good  faith.    If  the  pension 
is  followed  into  Ibe  bancs  of  purchasers,  it  is  they  who 
will  suffer.     If  they  arc  allowed  to  escape,  it  is  the  de- 
scendants of  tho  grantees  who  will  suffer. 

The  obvious  moral  to  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Beadlaugii's 
motion  is  that  tho  sooner  this  kiud  of  property  is  made 
to  change  its  character  the  better  alike  for  the  holders  and 
for  the  community.   It  will  be  well  for  the  Government  to 
be  perfectly  frank  alike  with  itself  and  with  those  with 
whom  ithas  todeal.  These  are  not  times  when  it  inexpedient 
for  property  to  have  any  weak  points  to  be  defended.  It 
is  pretty  clear  that  the  title  of  a  good  many  persons  to  the 
goods  they  enjoy  will  in  future  be  subjected  to  a  very  close 
scrutiny.    Possession  will  lose  several  of  those  nine  points 
on  which  it  has  hitherto  relied.    Those  who  wish  to  sec 
this  scrutiny  successfully  sustained  will  have  some  regard 
to  the  appearance  of  tho  title  as  well  as  to  its  real  validity. 
Some  kinds  of  property  are  more  easily  understood  than 
others,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  perpetual  pensions  bo- 
long  to  tho  less  intelligible  class.    To  tako  them  away 
may  bo  an  act  of  robbery,  but  it  is  an  act  of  robbery  whio  h 
is  perhaps  more  likely  to  bo  committed  than  most  other.-;, 
and  as  such  it  is  ono  against  which  it  is  specially  ex- 
pedient to  guard.    Tho  passion  for  abridging  rights  of 
property  is  a  plant  of  remarkably  fast  growth  in  Radical 
bosoms,  and  a  process  beginning  with  perpetual  pensions 
might  go  a  good  way  further  before  it  stopped.    It  is 
plainly  tho  interest  of  the  pensioner  to  tako  all  these 
chances  into  account  when  calculating  tho  capitalized  value 
of  his  annuity,  and  it  is  equally  the  interest,  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  got  rid  of  an  annual  charge  at  a  fair  price.  Under 
theso  circumstances  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  strike  a 
bargain  which  will  bo  to  tho  advantago  of  all  concerned. 


THE  NEW  FORTIFICATIONS  OF  PARIS. 

rjlEN  years  have  gone  by  since,  yielding  under  pressure  of  im- 
-L  minent  famine,  the  city  of  Paris,  holding-  an  enormous  popu- 
lation, capitulated  after  four  and  a  half  months  of  rigorous 
blockade.  Few  here  or  elsewhere  had  credited  that  population 
with  staunchness  to  endure  even  half  the  time.  Yet,  had  food 
been  procurable,  Paris  might  have  rivalled  Saragossa  in  the 
fierce  tenacity  of  its  defence.  The  lower  classes  especially  were 
full  of  fight  to  the  last.  The  Germans  would  have  forced  a 
surrender  only  after  days  and  weeks  of  carnage  ou  successive 
barricades,  iu  contests  from  house  to  house,  cellar  to  roof. 
General  Sherman  was  admitted  into  Paris  during  the  siege, 
and  on  his  return  pronounced  that  capital  to  be  "  a  madhouse  in- 
habited by  monkeys."  But,  monkeys  or  men,  they  held  out  till 
they  had  eaten  up  the  city  rats  and  mice,  and  the  habitues  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  We  are  by  no  means  persuaded  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  City  of  London  would  be  for 
holding  out  when  "  the  voice  of  the  turtle  "  was  no  longer  "  heard 
in  the  land,''  when  the  butcher's  shops  were  hung  only  with  the 
sombre  hippopotamus,  and  when  the  poulterers  dispensed  barn- 
door rats  in  place  of  barn-door  fowls.  The  French  may  be  a 
nation  singularly  impulsive ;  hut  who  will  now  deny  them  the 
virtue  of  restraint  ?  On  one  subject,  and  that  paramount  in  their 
thoughts,  it  has  been  virtually  the  almost  unbroken  silence  of  a 
proud,  fierce,  and  mighty  people  for  ten  whole  years. 

The  French  nation  has  been  at  work  since  the  morrow  of  defeat 
on  the  restoration  of  its  dignity  and  power  in  the  great  camp  into 
which  Europe  is  fast  resolving.  We  propose  here  to  sketch  what 
has  been  done  for  the  defence  of  the  capital ;  this  is  but  one  of 
many  questions  connected  with  the  protection  of  the  country 
which  have  been  under  resolution.  After  the  war  there  was  left 
only  a  fraction  of  an  army,  and  that  disorganized.  The  arsenals 
were  emptied  into  Germany,  whither  thousands  of  cannon,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  rifles,  and  scores  of  millions  of  money, 
had  gone  also.  The  army  is  now  France  armed ;  the  arsenals  arc 
full ;  the  artillery  has  its  full  complement  of  the  newest  guns ; 
there  are  a  million  of  first-rate  rifles  for  immediate  use  ;  the  navy 
is  most  formidable  ;  and  the  nation  pays  with  cheerfulness 
enormous  sums  yearly  to  maintain  its  acquired  power.  A  contrast 
this  with  what  we  see  in  Germany,  which  groans  over  what  it  has  to 
pay  for  its  position,  and  in  England,  where  a  large  party  cries 
victory  over  every  petty  dockyard  economy  ! 

After  prolonged  scientific  investigation,  the  new  system  of  de- 
fences for  the  capital  was  settled  in  its  general,  and  nearly  all  its 
particular,  features  in  1874.  With  not  so  much  secresy  as  silence 
the  ground  was  studied,  sites  were  selected  for  the  works,  and 
during  seven  years  stone  by  stone  has  been  laid,  till  now  the 
chain  of  defence  is  virtually  completed.  It  is  curious,  as  illus- 
trating how  tacitly  unanimous  the  whole  country  was  and  is 
in  its  purpose,  that,  though  the  Germans  knew  perhaps  every 
detail  of  the  scheme,  the  French,  even  in  Paris,  were,  as  M.  Tenot 
tells  us  in  his  interesting  work  Les  Fortifications de  Paris  (Germer- 
Bailliere  et  Cie.J,  generally  ignorant  of  how  matters  were 
progressing. 

Before  going  into  details,  let  us  glance  at  a  preliminary  questioH. 
Whs  it  advisable  to  re-fortify  Paris  P    If  it  was  a  mistake  to 
fortify  at  all,  is  it  not  a  double  error  to  give  it  greater  im- 
portance than  ever— so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is  destined  to  become 
the  rally  ing-point  for  the  entire  nation,  and  the  certain  objective  of 
an  enemy  f    Vienna  is  not  fortified,  no  more  is  Berlin,  St.  Peters- 
burg, .Madrid,  or,  in  any  adequate  fashion,  Borne.    Then  why  turn 
Paris  into  a  fortress  ?    Some  German  writers  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  French  arc  committing  a  gigantic  blunder.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  this  country  it  has  been  argued  with  better  logic  that 
an  impregnable  Paris  would,  in  every  probability,  be  tho  salvation 
of  the  country.     It  may  be  observed  brietly "that  Paris  is  the 
heart  of  tin;  nation  in  a  sense  different  from  that  in  which  nny 
other  capital  may  be  said  to  be  the  life  of  a  country,  with  tho 
single  exception  perhaps  of  Loudon.    It  is  possible  tho  capture 
of  London  would  paralyze  the  nation   if  it   was  the  result 
«f  a  sudden  coup  in  tho  early  days  of  a  war.     But  Horlin 
Moscow,  Vienna,  Madrid   have   been   taken,  and   the  several 
peoples    have   fought   as  stonily  after   na  before   tho  event. 
Paris  stands  on  a  different  footing.     It  is  the  centre  towards 
Which  the  whole    sentiment  of  the  nation  inclines.  During 
centuries  of  centralized  administration  the  mot,  ttordra  went  forth 
from  the  capital  for  the  regulation  of  all  mailers,  even  tho  most 
trivial,  in  every  hamlet  in  the  kingdom.    "Cotto  importance  d« 
Paris  est  la  rosultanle  d'uu  concoiirs  do  forces  historiques  irni- 
•iitibles.     I,.-s   I'Vanenis   contomporains, '  adds  M.  Tenot,  "qui 
n'ont  pas  r.r>'-><  c  h  condition*,  sunt   bien  forces  do  kVh  arconi- 
moder."    Bol  besides  considerations  of  a  moral,  sentimental,  and 
traditional  order  which  Invest  tho  French  capital  wilh  exceptional 
importance  in  tho  national  view,  Paris  is  also  1111  enormous  prize 
from  its  wealth.     In  a  strategic  point  of  view  the  disadvan- 
tage or  its  proximity   to  the  northern  and  eastern  frontier  i* 
amply  compensated,  now  that  the  capital  has  become  a  colossal 
arsenal,  by  the  threatening  position  it  assumes  a;  .1  in  I  an  enemy 
advancing  on  the  centre,  wesl,  and  south  of  franc,     lint  really 
the  question  raised  in  iX.\>>,  and  thoroughly  discussed,  a*  to  the 
propriety  and  utility  of  fortifying  the  place  received  ,1  practical 
answer  in  1870.    Had  Paris  been  serine  in  iUi.j  Napoleon  w..uid 
perhaps  have  ended  in  repelling  (he  Coalition;  had  it  not  been 
secure  in  i ..70  the  Gorman*,  would  have  swept  oyer  the  whole 
tad  in  irresistible  power. 
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M.  Thiers  deserves  every  credit  lor  lii.s  work  of  1840.  It  amply 
fullillud  its  purpose.  Even  the  imbecility  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment failed  to  give  over  Paris  a  prey  to  the  enemy  ;  and  if  Marshal 
MacMahon,  following  his  first  and  best  idea,  had  been  permitted 
to  concentrate  on  Paris  the  army  of  110,000  men  which  was 
swallowed  in  the  pit  of  Sedan,  the  siege  would  have  been  carried 
on  under  very  different  conditions. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  old  fortifications,  no- 
tably on  the  south  side,  once  the  enemy  established  on  the  sur- 
rounding higher  ground,  would  not  have  held  out  indefinitely 
against  regular  approach.  Put  these  were  created  lit  a  time  when 
no  one  dreamed  of  artillery  ranging  with  its  present  precision 
and  power.  Therefore,  when  the  war  was  over,  the  question 
again  came  up  as  to  how  Paris  might  hi;  efficiently  protected. 
The  old  forts  were  situated  at,  on  an  average,  from  2,000  to  2,200 
yards  from  the  bastioned  enceinte.  It  was  determined  to  construct 
an  outer  circle  of  new  forts  at  distances  of  from  8.000  to  12,000 
and  even  18,000  yards  from  the  city  ramparts.  Incidental  advan- 
tages of  immense  value  would  accrue  from  placing  those  works  at 
the  furthest  di.-t  ince,  always  provided  that  the  forts  were  of  such 
capacity  as  to  impose  upon  an  assailant  a  siege  en  riffle,  near 
enough  to  each  other  to  be  able  to  combine  cross-lire,  and  flanked 
and  supported  in  rear  by  other  works.  An  important  advantage 
gained  is  that  it  would  require  an  army  three  timi  s  more  numerous 
than  the  Germans  brought  up  against  Paris  in  1870  to  shut  the 
city  in  now  as  they  did  theu.  Another  is  that  it  will  bo  more 
difficult  to  concentrate  against  sorties;  and  the  easier  for  the 
besieged  to  select  his  point  of  exit,  and  to  collect  troops  unpor- 
ceived  in  the  vast  spaces  within  the  circle.  Another  advantage 
is  that  a  wide  area  of  rich  country,  the  resources  of  which  were 
before  available  for  the  Germans,  will  now  contribute  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  city. 

The  situation  of  Paris  is  peculiar.  It  occupies  the  arena  of  a 
low  amphitheatre,  the  modern  parts  overlapping  the  first  gradus. 
Not  too  roughly  speaking,  all  round  the  city  and  beyond  the  first 
elevations  occurs  a  reach  of  level  ground  which  is  dominated  by 
the  second  line  of  heights,  higher,  but  nowhere  of  imposing  alti- 
tude. It  was  on  this  line  the  Prussians  established  their  batteries. 
Beyond  it  is  mostly  plain,  with  only  accidental  mamelons  until  we 
gam  the  third  line  of  heights,  which  are  higher  again.  Beyond 
these  lies  generally  a  vast  and  level  urea  devoted  to  culti- 
vation. The  new  forts  hold  the  third  line.  By  the  aid 
of  any  good  map  the  reader  not  acquainted  with  the 
localities  cm  trace  the  old  and  new  chains  of  defence,  the 
inner  and  the,  outer  circle.  On  the  northern  side  St.  Denis,  for- 
merly de. ended  by  a  double  crnwn-work  only,  and  exposed  to  the 
full  fury  of  toe  German  lire,  is  now  completely  sheltered  by  a 
group  of  forts — Domont,  Ecouen,  in  first;  Montlignon,  Mont- 
morency, in  second  line;  with  Hanking  caeemated  batteries,  on  the 
plateau  of  Montmorency.  This  plateau,  or  terrace,  is  flat,  having 
an  abruptly  scarped  descent  outwards;  and  the  forts  have  unin- 
terrupted command  over  a  wide  open  space.  Here  we  may  allude 
to  the  method  on  which  the  new  forts  are  generally  constructed, 
and  which  differs  essentially  from  that  employed  in  1840.  Those 
■who  know  Paris  will  remember  the  bastioned  trace — curtains 
flanked  by  bastions  forming  a  regular  succession  of  salients  and  re- 
entrants, ail  in  masonry  work,  having  a  deep  fosse  in  front,  and 
little  elevation  over  the  neighbouring  ground.  The  new  forts,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  striking  relief,  with  wide  view  and  command: 
unlike  the  old  star  forts,  the  liue  of  ramparts  has  an  almost  circular 
polygoual  regularity.  "On  ne  distingue  plus  de  bastions,  rien 
qu'uue  croueluie  enorme  formie  par  la  succession  des  traverses 
epaisaes  qui  protQgent  les  pieces  en  batterie."  Large  casemated 
cajiuhuiei  es  disposed  at  every  angle,  and  flanking  each  the  other, 
•sweep  the  escarp,  and  the  ditches  which  are  generally  deep.  It  is 
the  system  of  the  French  engineer  Montalembert,  one  that  had 
hitherto  found  more  favour  in  Germany  than  in  Prance,  but  which 
lias  now  been  reproduced  with  improvements.  The  garrison  is 
sheltered  by  casemates  impervious  to  the  most  formidable  pro- 
jectile. In  the  larger  forts  there  are  60  of  the  new  rifled  steel 
pieces  of  155  millimetres,  having  at  8,000  yards  a  power  and  pre- 
cision which  the  old  smooth-bores  could  not  equal  at  2,000  yards. 
And  the  new  fortifications  allow  of  a  great  economy  of  personnel. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  whole  chain  ot  exterior  forts  and  batteries 
will  not  require  more  than  20,000  men  for  their  perfect  security. 
Under  these  conditions,  with  the  defence  thoroughly  commanding 
the  ground  of  approach  to  a  gre:it  distance  over  open  country, 
armed  with  an  artillery  which  allows  of  two  or  more  forts  and 
batteries  giving  an  effective  cross-fire,  it  must  become  a  most  serious 
consideration  lur  an  ass  uiant  how  he  is  to  begin  his  work. 

To  the  north-east,  on  the  right  bajik  of  the  Marne,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  very  nearly  ten  miles  from  the  enceinte,  and  eight  from 
the  old  forts  in  rear — K>>mainville,  Xoisy,  Aubervilliers — is  placed 
the  fort  of  Yaujours.  It  is  distant  from  the  nearest  defence  on 
its  left  (Lcoueu)  as  the  crow  ilies  no  less  than  twelve  mile  - ;  and 
on  lirst  thoughts  it  would  seem  as  though  it  was  a  very  large  gap 
indeed  to  letive  open — one  over  which  no  cross-fire  could  be  effec- 
tively maintained.  But,  had  it  been  deemed  advisable,  it  was 
easy  to  throw  up  au  intermediate  obstacle.  It  has  been  purposely 
left  open  to  au  enemy  adventurous  enough  to  enter  in.  The  fact 
is  the  new  forts,  and  especially  here,  act  as  Hanking  bastions.  An 
enemy  venturing  between  them  would  find  himself  in  front  of  the 
curtain  formed  by  the  old  forts  and  enceinte,  which  are 
perfectly  safe  from  a  coup  de  main,  while  his  flanks  would  be 
pounded  from  the  new  liue.  Moreover,  the  fort  of  Stains, 
half  wuy  between  St.  Denis  and  Ecouen,  though  not  strong 


enough  to  stand  by  itself,  is  so  well  flanked  that  it  would  lend 
material  aid  in  the  defence  of  this  wide  troude,  or  gap.  A  learned 
German  critic,  who  has  done  his  best  to  find  out  the  easiest  road 
to  the  heart  of  Paris,  having  given  his  opinion  that  this  is  the 
weakest  part  of  the  French  line,  thus  sums  up  concerning  it : — 
"On  the  whole,  then,  wo  consider  that  Jive  or  six  forts  must  be 
taken,  and  three,  or  four  others  silenced,  before  an  efficacious  bom- 
bardment of  Paris  could  be  commenced."  If,  as  M.  T6not  justly 
observes,  this  is  the  weak  point,  what  must  be  the  strength  of  all 
the  rest  ? 

Continuing  tho  round,  Vaujours  has  easy  cro98-fire  with  Cholles, 
posted  on  a  scarped  hill  above  a  narrow  flat  separating  it  from  the 
Marne.    An  attack  on  this  side  would  have  small  chance  of  suc- 
cess; for  the  capture  of  the  above  works  would  bring  the  assailant 
to  the  plateau  of  Komainville,  the  strongest  and  most  defensible 
part  of  the  old  line.    South-east  of  Paris  lie  the  Marne  valley 
and  the  rich  plateaux  of  La  Brie.     Just   as   the  northern 
plain  between  tho   Marne  and   Oise   is  one  natural  road  for 
tho  advent  of  a  great  invasion  from   Germany,  so  also  is 
the  section  between  the  Marne  and  Seine.    By  the  latter  way 
marched  in  1814  the  .armies  of  the  Coalition  ;  and  again,  in  1870, 
tho  bulk  of  the  force  under  tho  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia.    It  is 
of  the  first  necessity  for  a  German  army  of  blockade  to  establish 
itself  in  the  country  south  of  the  Marne,  since  not  only  does  its 
main  lino  of  communications  traverse  it,   but  the  danger  is 
obvious  of  moving  over  the  Seine  against  the  south  of  Paris,  if 
such  operation  were  liable  to  be  taken  in  reverse.    In  addition  to 
the  great  roads,  three  important  rail-lines   leave   tho  capital 
by  this  angle  Marne-Seine.    The  measure  of  the  care  taken 
by  tho  Germans  in  1870  to  occupy  this  ground  solidly  is  the 
measure  of  the  precautions  now  taken  to  preserve  it  for  the  de- 
fence.   The  great  sortie  made  in  the  November  of  the  war  failed 
for  one  reason  that,  from  the  close  investment,  it  was  impossible 
to  deploy  on  a  large  front.    By  pushing  forward  the  forts  a  great 
army  may  now  debouch  at  its  leisure  on  a  commanding  stale. 
Four  formidable  works — Villiers,  Chatnpigny,  Sucy,  Villeneuve — 
in  the  order  named  divide  the  ground  from  Marne  to  Seine. 
These  are  supplemented  by  redoubts  or  closed  batteries.  The 
position  of  Villeneuve  at  the  confluence  of  Seine  and  Zeres  com- 
mands at  once  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  protects  an  army  debouch- 
ing on  to  the  wide  plateau  of  La  Brie,  and  obliges  an  enemy 
about  to  cross  the  Seine  to  do  so  much  higher  up.    Passing  the 
river  ourselves  at  Villeneuve  we  reach  the  southern  front.  As 
the  whole  system  came  under  debate  it  was,  when  considering  its 
applicability  on  this  side,  that  those  who  advocated  a  wide  sweep 
of  the  arc  of  defence,  and  those  who  would  describe  a  lesser 
circle,  had  a  hot  discussion.    M.  Thiers  had  conceded  on  the 
other  fronts  to  the  partisans  of  the  former  system,  more  or  less 
willingly,  all  they  wanted  ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his 
objections  to  giving  the  southern  face  what  he  considered  "  une 
extension  demesuroe. '    His  reasons,  from  his  point  of  view,  were 
undeniable.    He  recommended  utilizing  the  peculiarly  defensible 
plateau  comprised  between   Paris,  Versailles,  and  the  course 
of  the  Bievre.    Its  occupation  would  defeat  an  attempt  to  repeat 
the  bombardment  of  the  city  from  the  crests  on  which  stand 
Chatillon  and  Meudon.     The  plateau,  six  miles  square,  would 
hold  an   array,  and   with    the  aid   of   a  few  small  works 
would    constitute     an    impregnable    stronghold.     But  'the 
authors    of    the    new    fortifications    had    other    ideas  in 
their    minds    than    the    preservation    of    a    defensive  atti- 
tude.   The    Engineer  generals,   Chare  ton  and   De  Chabaud- 
Latour,  have  never  admitted  the  theory  of  passive  defence.  Their 
plans  were  made  on  the  assumption  of  Paris  containing  forces 
sufficient  for  taking  the  offensive,  though  the  forts  themselves  by 
wise  arrangement  will  require  but  slender  garrisons.    They  coun- 
selled, therefore — and  their  conclusions   were  adopted   by  the 
National  Assembly — pushing   across  the  Bievre  and  the  deep 
parallel  fosse  in  the  plateau  and  occupying  this  plateau  to  its 
furthest  extremity,  where  it  overhangs  the  stream  of  the  Yvette. 
Crossing  theu  the  Seine  at  Villeneuve,  we  traverse  open  ground  j 
till,  ascending  to  Palaiseau,  this  large  fort  at  one  angle  of  the  im- 
mense plateau  is  reached.    It  is  a  little  over  ten  miles  from  Paris.  I 
At  the  other  end  is  the  large  fort  of  St.  Cyr,  eleven  miles  from 
Paris,  ten  from  Palaiseau.  Between  the  two  great  works  are  minor  I 
ones— Ilaut  Buc  and  Villeras.    Behind  Palaiseau  is  the  fort  of  I 
Verrieres.    Near  St.  Cyr,  and  along  the  line  at  intervals,  are  con- 
necting batteries.  Much  has  been  gained  through  the  extension  of  ] 
that  liue  or  rather  arc.    In  the  first  place  the  towns  of  Versailles, 
Sceaux,  St.  Cloud,  Sevres,  are  now  comprised  within  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  sorlies  in  immense  force  can  be  securely  organized ;  an  out- 
let is  commanded  on  the  Rouen  road,  or  that  of  Dreux,  of  I 
Orleans,  or  of  Fontaiuebleau  ;  and,  in  the  very  improbable  case  of  I 
the  exterior  works  falling,  it  will  still  be  open  to  retire  to  the  line 
of  the  Bievre,  advocated  by  M.  Thiers.  There  will  always  be  time 
to  throw  up  works  on  the  inner  circle,  seeing  that  the  reduction  of  I 
any  single  fort  must  be  a  labour  of  regular  approach.  Continuing,  I 
we  leave  St.  Cyr,  which,  with  its  annexes,  effectually  covers  Ver-  I 
sailles,  and  traverse  the  plain  of  the  Ru  de  Gaily,  till  we  ascend  I 
the  elevated  plateau  of  Marly,  which  closely  overlooks  the  I 
southern  side  of  the  second  bend  of  the  Seine.    A  group  of  forts  I 
here  sweeps  on  the  south  the  approach  to  Versailles,  on  the  south-  I 
west  and  west  a  wide  open  plain,  on  the  north  commands  St.  I 
Germain  and  the  passage  of  the  Seine,  but  on  the  north-west  is 
somewhat  inconveniently  hemmed  iu  by  the  dense  forest  of  Marly.  J 
A  considerable  wood  affords,  of  course,  cover  to  an  approaching  I 
enemy.     It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  throw   up  works  I 
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at  St.  Janime  and  Aigremont,  enclosing'  the  forest  at 
a  distance  of  some  twelve  miles  from  the  city  enceinte; 
but  this,  it  was  then  argued,  would  have  necessitated  addi- 
tional defences  on  the  heights  of  L'Hautie,  which  stand  out 
an  commanding  relief  just  below  the  confluence  of  Seine  and  Oise. 
And,  it  was  said,  too  great  an  extension  would  in  that  case  have 
been  given  the  line,  and  that  to  keep  up  uninterrupted  communi- 
cations with  essential  points  would  entail  the  employment  of  a 
more  or  less  numerous  force.  The  wise  rule  has  been  observed 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  stupendous  scheme  not  to  occupy 
positions  which  would  demand  other  aid  than  that  of  the  gar- 
risons holding  them.  The  army  is  not  for  assisting  the  forts, 
•but  the  forts  are  there  to  give  assistance  to  an  army  undertaking 
outside  operations.  We  should  entirely  mistake  the  principle  of 
the  scheme  if  we  looked  upon  the  new  fortifications  as  built 
simply  to  stand  a  stronger  siege  than  beiore.  They  are  intended 
to  protect  Paris  Ln  the  first  instance,  but,  had  that  been  the  only 
object,  a  better  system  would  have  been  found. 

The  question  is  a  large  one  ;  but  it  seems  clear  to  us,  if  one  rule 
has  been  observed  another  has  been  broken  in  making  the  line 
from  Versailles  to  St.  Germain  one  purely  defensive.  Every- 
where else  the  line  is  regulated  to  secure  a  potential  offensive. 
Were  the  defences  carried  forward  to  Jamme,  Aigremont,  and  the 
heights  of  L'Hautie,  as  eventually,  we  think,  will  be  the  case,  a 
large  tract  of  rich  land  would  be  enclosed,  and  a  retreat  could 
always  be  effected  on  the  prepared  and  secure  position  of  Marly. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  the  remarkable  serpentine  bends  of 
•the  Seine  after  leaving  Paris  in  a  north-westerly  direction.  It 
curves  south  to  Sevres,  then  sweeps  back  north-east  to  St.  Denis, 
again  runs  in  a  long  stretch  south-west  to  Marly,  resumes  with  a 
■curve  its  northern  flow  to  Cormeil,  sweeps  round  the  fore3t  of 
St.  Germain  south  to  Poissy,  and  once  more  bends  back  to  half 
■encircle  the  heights  of  L'Hautie.  Under  the  new  conditions  it 
-would  be  madness  for  an  enemy  to  move  on  the  capital  over  the 
several  river-bends.  Every  one  of  the  re-entrants  or  peninsulas, 
each  about  twenty-five  square  miles  in  extent,  formed  by  the 
Seine,  is  swept  by  flanking  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer- 
most, by  L'Hautie.  As  it  was,  the  Prussians  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  but  a  temporary  occupation  of  the 
peninsula  of  Gennevilliers,  which  is  commanded  by  the  powerful 
fortress  of  Mont  Valerien.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  ridge,  in 
shape  like  a  narrow  dorsal  fin,  that  stretches  four  and  a  half  miles, 
from  Argenteuil  to  Cormeil,  and  has  excellent  fire-reach  from  the 
latter  place  across  wide  open  tiat3  on  three  sides.  A  powerful 
•work— Cormeil — has  here  been  constructed,  which  crosses  lire 
with  MoDtlignon,  the  westernmost  of  the  northern  group  we 
noticed  in  the  first  instance,  and  completely  covers  the  ground  to 
the  confluence  Seine-Oise.  A  succession  of  redoubts  crowns  the 
ridge,  giving  command,  on  the  one  side,  over  the  peninsulas  of 
Argenteuil  and  St.  Germain,  on  the  other  enfilading  approach  to 
the  northern  forts  from  the  forest  of  Montmorency. 

Independently  of  works,  closed  and  casemated,  in  front  line,  it 
has  been  determined  to  fortify  certain  intermediate  points  in  rear. 
The  in  some  cases  enormous  distances — making  every  allowance 
for  powerful  gun-fire — which  separate  the  new  forts  seem  to  render 
such  precaution  imperative.  If,  through  surprise,  treachery,  or 
panic,  one  of  the  larger  works  did  fall,  a  huge  gap  would  be 
created,  and  the  whole  circle  possibly  imperilled. 

The  numerous  rail-lines  radiating  from  Paris  give  an  easy  means 
of  transporting  troops  when  concentrations  are  proceeding  on  any 
point  of  the  circle;  and  a  circular  railroad  (</e  grande  cein(ure)  is 
being  laid  down  to  run  round  the  entire  distance  a  short  way 
■within  the  rim  of  forts.  The  laying  out  of  and  securing  strategical 
iines  of  communication  in  particular  zones  of  the  vast  area  are 
oubjects  which  have  received  the  closest  consideration. 

An  army  assuming  to  efiectually  blockade  Paris,  as  in  1870, 
must  be  numerous  enough  to  invest  it  on  a  circle  of  a  hundred 
miles,  instead  of  as  before,  on  one  less  than  fifty.  To-day  the  role 
as  regards  possessing  advantage  of  ground  is  altogether  changed. 
The  besieged  hold  all  the  commanding  positions.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  assailant  must  traverse  wide  open  plains  swept  by  a 
powerful  cross-fire  ;  he  tan  no  longer  bring  concentric  lire  to  bear 
within  a  limited  circumference ;  to  combine  against  a  sortie  the 
assailant  must  move  on  a  wide  arc,  while  the  defender  moves  on 
a  short  line.  A  German  critic  has  proposed  the  blockading  of 
the  whole  circlo  by  a  certain  number  of  armies  massed  at  certain 
points,  and  connected  by  numerous  divisions  of  cavalry.  But  wo 
•see  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  exposing,  say,  the  army  of  the 
north  or  south  to  bo  crushed  by  a  sortie  in  vastly  superior  force 
before  those  of  the  east  or  west  could  come,  to  tliu  rescue.  Paris 
will  not  another  time  bo  found  practically  without  an  army  avail- 
able for  offence. 

The  garrisoning  of  Paris  in  the  first  instance  will  devolve  on 
four  "  regions,"  the  headquarters  of  which  are  Amiem,  RoQcn, 
J/9  Mans,  Orleans.  These  will  contribute  at  once  nvular.s 
and  120,000  "  territorials.''  Not  a  man— and  this  is  a  roost  im- 
portant point  — will  be  drawn  from  the  first  field  army  for  its 
defence.  Hut  it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  million  of 
eoldiers  whom  France  will  Mad  forth  in  the  (ir*t  alarm  w  ill  not 
be  spirited  away  entirely  as  happened  before,  but  that  if  lb' 
"  barrier  of  iron,"  in  the  shape  ot  gigantic  lortiiicatiom.  all  along 
the  frontier,  is  forced,  an  immense,  margin  will  bo  available  in 
retreat  for  the  defence  of  the  capital.  There  would  m<mm, 
indeed,  to  bo  only  two  possible  wnvi  now,  bv  which  101  invader 
might  bring  the  invaded,  to  terms ;  and  thes.i  would  b  t:  ■ 
existence  of  profound  disunion  among  the  French  themselves,  ■.; 


by  means  of  another  coalition.  United  Germany  is  manifestly 
unequal  to  the  task,  and  we  trust  that  the  Times,  whose  articles 
in  1 870-1  we  well  recall,  when  contempt  was  heaped  on  the 
French,  and  they  were  told  they  would  never  recover  from  their 
defeat  or  be  able  to  face  the  Germans  again,  will  take  stock  of 
this  fact.  When  we  remember  that  on  her  defence  France 
would  shortly  place  under  arms  over  two  millions  of  men,  andi 
would  be  feeding  them  on  her  own  ground,  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  what  task  the  invading  armies  would  have  before  them. 
How  are  they  to  feed  their  necessarily  colossal  numbers  ?  It  1 
would  require  twenty  corps  d'armee  of  30,000  men  each,  allow- 
ing one — a  small  allowance  considering  the  probable  strength 
of  the  garrison — to  five  miles  of  ground,  to  blockade  Paris. 
An  invader  ^rnust  reckon  also  with  the  strongly  entrenched 
camps  of  Epinal  and  Belfort,  of  Langres  and  of  Besan- 
con,  the  lines  of  La  Fere,  the  entrenched  position  of  Rheims, 
the  fortresses  of  Verdun  and  Toul  belted  with  forts,  the 
fortified  plateau  of  Have,  the  permanent  works  defending  the 
Moselle  by  Nancy,  and  those  defending  the  chain  of  the  Cotes  de 
Meuse  on  the  north-west  frontier ;  as  also,  in  another  direction, 
the  entrenched  camps  of  Dijon,  and,  further  south,  of  Lyons.  All 
the  above  defences,  where  not  new,  have  been  enlarged  to  meet 
modern  necessities ;  they  are  constructed  on  a  great  scale, 
solidly  fortified,  and  are  most  of  them  ready  to  receive,  if  they 
have  not  received,  their  armament. 

To  those  who  would  study  this  interesting  subject  in  detail, 
with  the  advantage  of  perusing  a  precise  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  localities,  we  can  cordially  recommend  M.  Eugene  Tenot's 
valuable  work  already  referred  to. 


IRELAND  IX  AND  OUT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

ryilE  principal  feeling  which  the  debates  of  this  week  must 
-3-  have  left  in  the  mind  of  any  member  of  Parliament  who 
has  energy  left  to  be  conscious  of  any  feeling  must  have  been 
one  of  astonishment  at  the  moderation,  all  things  considered,  of  the 
Irish  members.  They  only  brought  forward  four  amendments  on 
the  Address,  and  three  of  these  have  only  taken  four  nights  between 
them.  The  adoption  of  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  McCarthy  and  Mr. 
Dawson  by  all  Mr.  Darnell's  followers  would  have  been  technically 
justifiable,  and  there  could  then  have  been  no  reason  why,  as  the 
Speaker  suggested  on  Wednesday,  the  House  should  not  go  on  de- 
bating the  Address  until  autumn  and  prorogation  came.  On  each 
of  these  amendments  Mr.  Leamy  and  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Sexton  and 
Dr.  Commius,  might  have  spoken,  and  the  non-Irish  part  of 
the  House  might  have  abstained  from  speaking,  which  has,  in 
fact,  been  the  programme  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  greater  part  of  the  last  fortnight.  It  is  much  better 
that  certain  honourable  gentlemen  should  speak  in  the  tone  in 
which  they  perforce  speak  at  Westminster  than  in  the  tone  in 
which  they  speak  for  the  benefit  of  the  assistants  at  a  Land 
League  meeting.  In  this  way  the  existence  in  Session  of  the 
High  Court  of  Parliament  really  serves  as  no  small  alleviation  to 
the  woes  of  Ireland.  Whether  the  spectacle  which  the  said  Par- 
liament presents  i3  a  dignified  one  is  another  question.  But  it  is, 
at  least,  probable  that  some  time  will  elapse  before  any  forcible 
measures  are  taken  to  put  down  the  obstruction,  which  is  all  the 
more  formidable  because  it  is  outwardly  quite  decent  and  in  order. 
The  precedents  which  the  ingenuity  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice  and  the  historical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Thorold  lloger3 
have  unearthed  are  not  encouraging,  for  they  date  from  the  days 
of  the  most  high-handed  and  unconstitutional  proceedings  of  which 
Parliament  ha-<evcrbeen  guilty.  1  he  ten)  per  of  the  modern  Itadical  is 
scarcely  such  that  he  can  be  trusted  with  machinery  capable  of  en* 
forcing  the  will  of  a  majority  in  Spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  minority, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Irish  party  knows  this,  and  trades 
on  the  knowledge.  How  for  they  will  permit  themselves  to  go 
remains  to  bo  seen,  and  it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  tlioy  will 
actually  overstrain  the  patience  of  the  House.  The  present  Oppo- 
sition is  in  this  respect  unlike  the  last,  that  no  merely  patty  con- 
siderations are  likely  to  actuate  its  leaders.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
and  bis  late  colleagues  no  doubt  know  the  danger  of  entrusting  to 
Mr.  Glad-tone's  hands  a  weapon  to  be  11-ed  against  themselves, 
but  if  it  is  neces-ary  in  the  public  interest  to  entrust  him  with  it, 
it  ia  pretty  Certain  that  they  will  not  hesitate. 

Meanwhile,  Ireland  itself,  from  which  the  attention  of  the 
public  has  been  somewhat  turned  away  for  the  last  week  or  two, 
is  experiencing  more  and  more  the  inevitable  results  of  the  delay 
which  Ministers  have  permitted  themselves.    Tim  solemn  pro- 

c  Iocs  iii  tlio  Court  of  Queen's  Ilencb  have  been  enlivened  by 

one  id'  Mr.  Sullivan's  "  fervid  '  addressee.  .Most  peoplo  know  what 
fervour  means  in  connexion  with  Irish  eloquence.  It  means  adjec- 
li\is.  I  1  1  bin  de  rri|ition  of  I'cnonr  .Mr.  Sullivan  is  the  inferior 
of  M:  Davitt)  and  is  left  far  behind  by  that  impulsive  Canadian 
archbishop  who  recently  talked  about  corpses  whitening  the  track 
of  emigrant  ship*,  or  some  similar  phenomenon.  Hut  even  Mr. 
Callan's  bile  colleague  can  be  fcivid  enough,  and  the  enthusiastic 
admirer  who  throw  him  a  b  niquet  at  the  mucin  ion  of  his  speech 
appraised  the  value  of  that  discourse  more  accurately  than, 
p>'l  haps,  hhe  I. new.  Had  the  Queen's  J 1 1  been  the  Queen's 
Theatre  nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate.  A  considera- 
tion of  all  the  cicumsl  inCtl  il  not  aim  tM  in  a  titodtf  and  we 
do  not  find  holt  With  Camilla  or  with  AlmantOf  lor  not  being 
1  strictly  logical,     Mr.  Huliivuii'n  beaulilul  d.  enpli  >n  '  i  law  US 
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mirroring  forth  tlio  eternal  equities  of  God,  deserves  to  have  been 
enshrined  in  lines  of  ten  or  twelve  syllables.  But  in  prose  it 
somehow  chiefly  conjures  up  visions  of  carders  and  houghers, 
hedge-assassins  and  trauiplers  in  the  blood  of  murdered  men. 
What,  wo  wonder,  do  these  persons  mirror  forth?  However,  Mr. 
Sullivan  might  answer  us  that  actual  outrages  have  decreased 
of  late.  They  certainly  have,  and  considerable  portions  of  Ire- 
land are  enjo\  Lng  the  peculiar  blessings  of  the  peace  of  Mr.  Parnell. 
The  intolerable  nature  of  the  situation  is  forcing  more  and  more 
landlords  to  throw  up  tho  gamo,  and  either  to  leave  the  country  or 
to  make  terms  with  their  persecutors.  Even  Mr.  Bence  Jones 
is  said  to  bo  about,  not  indeed  to  give  in,  but  to  depute  tho  task 
of  actively  making  head  against  Boycotting,  to  other  hands. 
The  recent  support  of  process-servers  by  large  bodies  of  tho  police, 
and  the  resistance  offered  to  the  latter,  has  shown  at  once  what 
might  havo  been  done,  and  ought  to  have  been  done  earlier,  and 
at  tho  same  time  the  dangerous  height  which  the  spirit  of  re- 
sistance to  the  law  has  reached.  Summary  sentences  on  a  few 
Boycotters,  and  the  prosecution  of  tho  Tralee  Land  League,  have 
in  the  same  way  shown  at  once  the  efficacy  of  shut  doors,  and  tho 
folly  of  waiting  to  shut  the  door  till  half  the  steeds  are  stolen. 
.Meanwhile,  arms  are,  according  to  every  trustworthy  sourco  of 
information,  pouring  into  the  country,  and  tho  Home  Rulers 
publicly  announco  that  the  passing  of  any  coercion  measure  will 
bea  signal  for  revolt.  Any  permanent  success  as  agaiust  the  military 
power  of  England  such  a  revolt  would  not  be  in  the  least  likely  to 
have,  but  it  would  probably  mean  tho  repetition — on  a  very  small 
scale  it  is  to  be  hoped,  but  still  on  some  scale — of  the  honors  of 
1 64 1  as  regards  outlying  landlords  and  their  families.  Forty 
thousand  troops  and  Constabulary  are  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  Land  Leaguers  and  all  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  in 
the  field,  but  they  are  not  enough  securely  to  guard  thousands  of 
isolated  homes.  It  must  bo  remembered  that  for  mouths  the 
language  which  has  been  used  at  Land  meetings  has  not  merely 
been  an  encouragement  to  the  withholding  of  rent :  it  has  been  a 
perpetual  representation  of  the  landlords  as  scoundrels  aud  villains 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Such  words  are  only  too  easily  translated 
into  deeds  when  tho  spirit  of  lawlessness  once  breaks  out  into 
actual  civil  war.  In  the  earlier  days  of  Fenianisui  no  special 
class  of  the  population  was  held  up  to  the  execration  of  other 
classes,  aud  the  danger  then  was  therefore  far  less  than  it  is  now. 

In  England  the  active  Irish  party  are  pursuing  the  line  of  tactics 
recommended  to  them  on  a  famous  occasion  with  remarkable 
vigour,  but  with  a  servility  of  faithfulness  to  the  exact  line 
pointed  out  which  speaks  little  for  their  inventive  powers.  The 
manner  of  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  and  the  scene  of  the 
Manchester  assassination  have  been  combined  with  a  deference  to 
the  Prime  Minister  which  is  almost  touching.  There  are,  we 
believe,  persons  who  profess  to  regard  the  recent  explosion  at 
the  barracks  of  the  Sth  Regiment  in  Salford  as  "  entirely  devoid 
of  political  significance,"  and  of  course  with  such  persons  it  is 
impossible  to  argue.  The  affair  was  in  every  respect,  except 
detiniteness  of  object,  a  repetition  of  the  Clerkenwell  attempt, 
and  it  may  be  something  more  than  conjectured  that 
the  possession  of  arms,  instead  of  the  liberation  of  com- 
rades, was  the  special  purpose  of  the  conspirators.  In  futility 
and  in  brutality  alike  the  attempt  bore  the  well-known  Feniar: 
mark.  The  death  of  one  boy,  the  serious  or  mortal  injury  of  a 
woman,  and  the  slight  injury  inflicted  on  a  girl  may  be 
results  unsatisfactory  in  amount  to  the  gallant  members  of  the 
I.  R.  B. ;  but  in  kind  they  must  be  thoroughly  congenial.  Your 
Fenian  wars  especially  with  non-combatants,  and  unarmed  persons 
are  peculiarly  wont  to  "get  in  the  way  of  his  bullets,"  as  his 
apologists  put  it.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Salford  business 
stood  alone.  Manchester,  as  most  people  know,  is  a  considerable 
military  station,  and  boasts  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry  barracks. 
Information  is  said  to  have  been  furnished  to  the  authorities  as  to 
an  intended  attack  on  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Hulme,  and  these 
also  are  now  guarded  and  watched  with  peculiar  care.  As  there  is 
a  magazine  at  Ilulme,  contaiuingammunition  enough  to  blow  up  half 
Manchester,  it  is  probable  that  the  neighbourhood  is  in  some  trepida- 
tion, and  an  election  to-morrow  for  the  city  might  perhaps  have  no  very 
different  result  from  the  Wigan  election  last  Tuesday.  It  has  been 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  it  is  unkind  of  the  Irish  to  repay 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  lessons  in  the  art  of  agitation  by  applying 
them  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  so  inconvenient  to  him.  The  ex- 
plosion in  Regent  Road  had,  beyond  all  doubt,  an  echo  on  the 
polling  day  at  Wiiran,  and  other  explosions  of  the  same  kind  will 
assuredly  have  similar  echoes  elsewhere.  These  are  things  wbich 
the  Government  would  perhaps  do  well  to  take  into  consideration. 
It  is  an  ingenious  Parnellito  argument  that,  provided  that  not  many 
people  aie  hurt,  it  does  not  matter  how  many  are  frightened. 
Its  ingenuity,  however,  exceeds  its  truth.  In  England — on 
account,  doubtless,  of  our  well-known  national  timidity — we 
have  a  strong  objection  to  be  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of  alarm, 
and  to  such  a  state  the  pist  conduct  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Govern- 
ment and  its  ambiguous  policy  at  present  seem  to  be  reducing  us. 


THE  PERFECT  AMBASSADOR. 

"AN  ambassador,"  according  to  the  witty  quotation  recently 
-£-»-  made  in  an  English  journal,  "  is  an  bonest  man  sent  to 
tell  lies  abroad  for  the  good  of  his  country."    Sir  Henry  Wotton, 
of  course,  defined  the  ambassador  as  "  an  honest  man  sent  to  lie 


abroad " ;  but  tho  point  of  the  jest  somehow  escapes  in  the 
modern  telling.  Tho  Scotch  gentleman  who  heard  an  amazing 
story  told  in  company,  accounted  for  his  own  calm  amid  the 
general  astonishment  by  saying  "  I'm  a  leear  mysel'."  That  an 
ambassador  was  bound  to  be  a  "  leear  "  himself,  and  look  on  all 
tho  rest  of  tho  world  as  liars,  seems  to  have  been  an  accepted 
fact  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Don  Juan  di  Vera  y  Figueros 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  opinion  in  his  work  El  Emba- 
jador,  which  was  translated  into  French  as  Le  parfait  ambassa- 
deur,  and  published  furtively  by  the  Elzevirs  in  1642.  Le  parfait 
ambassadeur  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  "  Louie  et  Jules, 
dovisans  ensemble."  The  author  takes  us  into  the  garden  where 
the  pair  of  friends  discourse  among  tho  fountains,  and  the  trim 
gardens,  where  stands  the  statue  of  Mercury,  the  patron  god  of  all 
ambassadors.  Tho  discussion,  in  which  Louis  unfolds  the  virtues 
of  a  diplomatist,  is  in  the  quaint  learned  style  of  the  time.  More 
examples  are  chosen  from  the  Bible,  Livy,  Plutarch,  and  Cor- 
nelius Nepos  than  from  recent  history.  In  the  course  of  the  dia- 
logue, the  whole  character  and  position  of  the  ideal  ambassador  is 
unfolded,  but  the  most  curious  and  characteristic  part  of  the  work 
is  its  casuistry.  Both  Jules  and  Louis,  especially  Jules,  are 
honourable  men.  They  have  a  fixed  instinctive  horror  of  mentefie, 
and,  moreover,  an  awful  apprehension  of  tho  future  penal  conse- 
quences of  this  deadly  sin.  But  it  is  the  business  of  Louis  to  show 
Jules  how  an  ambassador  may  "  hedge,"  both  for  this  world  and 
the  next,  and  lie  without  ceasing  to  be  a  gentleman  of  honour, 
and  a  Christian  who  keeps  on  the  safe  side. 

It  must  bo  owned  that  ambassadors  have  their  peculiar  tempta- 
tions. We  presume  that  tho  Turks,  though  dillicult  people  to 
deal  with,  are  not  quite  so  demoralizing  as  they  were  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Louis  gives  a  singular  example  of  want  of/?ne«se 
in  a  Turkish  ambassador.  This  diplomatist  learned  the  extent  of 
a  Venetian  ambassador's  instructions  from  a  secretary  of  the  Em- 
bassy, and  at  once  pushed  his  demands  to  the  point  which  he 
knew  the  Republic  would,  in  the  last  resort,  concede.  The 
Venetian  ambassador,  honest  mau,  said  that  "  his  instructions  did 
not  permit  him  to  go  so  far."  "  Why  this  subtlety  ?  "  asked  the 
Turk;  "has  not  your  own  secretary  told  me  that  you  are 
allowed  to  grant  what  I  demand  P "  The  wretched  secre- 
tary was  put  to  death  when  he  returned  to  Venice.  In 
these  days  the  Turks,  by  a  singular  scruple  of  conscience, 
considered  no  treaties  binding  which  were  not  written  in  their 
own  language.  When  Venice  was  concluding  certain  terms  of 
peace  with  the  Porte,  the  "  Bacha  "  had  the  capitulations  couched 
in  Latin.  But  Andrea  Griti,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  declared 
that  he  would  not  sign  the  treaty  if  it  were  not  written  in  Turkish, 
which  was  disappointing  to  the  "  Bacha,"  and  very  vexatious. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  astute  Islamite  that  he 
might  have  probably  written  something  else,  say  a  chapter  from 
the  Koran,  in  place  of  the  capitulations.  Probably  few  European 
ambassadors  were  good  enough  linguists  to  read  the  Turkish 
manuscript.  So  difficult  was  it  to  approach  the  Grand  Turk  that 
Venetian  envoys  occasionally  had  to  disguise  themselves  as  mer- 
chants, aud  so  steal  into  the  presence  of  the  despot.  Neither 
Turks  nor  Russians  were  pleasant  to  deal  with,  for  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Muscovy  nailed  an  ambassador's  hat  on  his  head,  while 
Soliman  threw  a  Hungarian  envoy  into  prison  for  proclaiming  too 
rapturously  tho  praises  of  his  master.  Amurath,  in  a  moment  of 
bad  temper,  actually  put  to  death  Frederick  Crecobis,  ambassador 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  all  the  members  of  his  suite. 
Among  unscrupulous  characters  of  this  sort  an  envoy  had  to  con- 
sult his  own  safety.  "  He  cannot  be  absolutely  good,"  says  Louis, 
"  and  must  be  content  to  be  relatively  virtuous."  That  is,  he 
must  only  lie  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary ;  aud,  when  he  doe3 
lie,  the  casuists  make  as  many  saving  distinctions  as  Touchstone 
himself. 

There  are  passages  in  "  The  Perfect  Ambassador  "  which  almost 
entitle  it  to  the  name  of  "  The  Complete  Liar  ;  or,  the  Mendacious 
Man's  Vade  Mecum."  Elaborate  instructions  (a  luxury,  surelyy 
rather  than  a  necessary)  are  given  to  the  ambassador  in  the  art  of 
hocussing  his  conscience.  If  he  is  told  to  do  anything  particularly 
villainous,  to  deceive  the  prince  at  whose  Court  he  is  residing,  or 
tho  like,  he  must  reason  thus: — "I  do  not  like  the  look  of  the 
thing,  myself;  but  I  must  remember  that  my  master  and  all  his 
advisers  nave  no  sort  of  scruple  about  it.  Learned  inen,  then, 
have  takeu  a  view  which  is  not  mine ;  therefore  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion."  "  By  this  means,"  says  Louis,  "  he  will  be 
able  to  do  what  he  is  told  with  his  eyes  shut."  And  then  the 
ambassador  is  reminded  that  Joab  did  all  sorts  of  shady  things  by 
command  of  King  David.  There  was  the  census,  for  example, 
which  David  was  anxious  to  take.  Joab,  though  not  usually 
scrupulous,  was  shocked  (like  the  people  of  Cyprus  now)  by  the 
shocking  impiety  of  taking  a  census.  However,  David  insisted, 
and  the  thing  had  to  he  done.  Again,  Papinian  should  have  apolo- 
gized for  and  defended  Caracalla  when  that  Emperor  committed 
fratricide.  But  Papinian  chose  to  take  a  high  moral  view,  with 
the  very  worst  results.  For,  up  to  that  moment,  Caracalla  had 
at  least  been  anxious  to  make  excuses  for  his  peccadilloes.  Vexed 
by  the  unreasonable  austerity  of  Papinian,  Caracalla  grew  quite 
reckless,  and  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  contempt  for  his  own 
reputation,  that  ho  committed  a  number  of  other  murders,  be- 
ginning with  that  of  Papinian  himself.  So  Papinian  took  nothing 
by  bis  obstinacy,  and  the  Perfect  Ambassador  will  do  well  to  be 
warned,  and  keep  his  misgivings  to  himself. 

After  debauching  the  mind  of  Jules  by  these  plausible  con- 
siderations, Louis  now  leads  up  to  the  great  question,  May  an 
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ambassador  tell  lies  ?  On  the  whole,  the  answer  is  that  he  may  ; 
but  they  must  not  he  "  gross  palpable  lies  "  like  those  of  Peter,  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  Jules  is  told  to  remember  that  several  people 
of  merit  in  the  Bible  told  lies,  notably  David,  Judith,  and  the 
Jewish  midwives  when  interrogated  by  their  Egyptian  tyrants.  This 
conduct  was  not  absolutely  correct,  but  still  it  is  chronicled  for  our 
«xample,to  show  that  we  must  not  always  be  too  particular.  On  this 
point  Louis  frankly  admits  that  the  great  and  learned  St.  Augustine 
held  a  very  strong  opinion,  and  maintained  "  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  lie,  even  for  the  glory  of  God."  Cicero  also  denied  that  the 
«nd  justified  the  means.  But,  on  the  whole,  Louis  thinks  that 
there  is  a  way  "'  between  the  two  extremes  to  steer."  For  example, 
one  thing  is  clear — namely,  that  the  ambassador  should  never  be- 
lieve what  any  one  tells  him.  There  is  a  kind  of  dissimulation 
■even  in  this  attitude ;  it  is  deceitfulness  which  "  is  not  very  far 
removed  from  rectitude."  There  is  a  second  class  of  deceit  which 
"  approaches  the  limits  of  vice,"  what  the  lawyers  call  bon  dol, 
but  the  third  is  "abominable  injustice."  Of  this  form  of  deceit 
an  ambassador,  who  is  also  a  sound  Christian,  will  do  his  very  best 
to  keep  clear.  Then  an  ambassador  may  use  deceit,  but  he  may 
not  use  deceit  with  the  sole  purpose  of  harming  others.  For 
■example,  he  may  bribe  and  debauch  the  Ministers  of  the  Court  to 
which  he  is  accredited,  but  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  his  master,  not  of  injuring  those  of  other 
people.  In  moral  matters  intention  is  everything.  An  ambas- 
sador who  is,  as  he  ought  to  be,  of  noble  house,  good  name, 
beautiful  presence,  and  large  wealth,  is  probably  a  gentleman  who 
naturally  dislikes  to  hire  spies,  bribe  Ministers,  and  haunt  the 
society  of  women  of  no  character.  Yet  these  ladies,  says  our 
author,  are  always  the  first  to  hear  of  everything  that  is  going  on, 
and  he  insists  that  the  Perfect  Ambassador  must  secure  their 
services.  The  bribing  of  men  about  the  king's  person  is  still  more 
offensive  to  the  conscience,  but  it  must  be  done.  The  ambas- 
sador must  remember  that  his  intentions  are  just  and  pure,  and 
that  the  people  he  has  to  do  with  are,  unfortunately,  persons 
wholly  devoid  of  conscience  and  the  sense  of  honour.  By  musing  on 
these  considerations  the  ambassador  will  be  able  to  listen  outside 
doors  by  deputy,  to  cajole,  and  swindle,  and  corrupt,  without 
lowering  his  own  moral  tone  or  losing  his  own  self-respect. 

"When  he  converses  with  the  prince  to  whom  he  is  accredited, 
a  conscientious  ambassador  will,  of  course,  be  very  particular 
about  telling  the  truth.  Yet  even  here  there  are  distinctions. 
If  there  is  a  subject  on  which  to  tell  the  truth  would  be  highly 
prejudicial,  while  to  lie  would  be  most  advantageous,  the  ambas- 
sador must  not  introduce  the  topic.  That  would  be  quite  wrong. 
But  if  the  prince  to  whom  the  ambassador  is  accredited  introduces 
the  topic,  and  leads  the  conversation  "  dans  le  sujet  sur  lequel 
tombe  la  menterie,"  that  is  quite  another  thing.  The  prince  may 
ask  point-blank  questions ;  a  truthful  answer  might  be  very  incon- 
venient to  the  interests  of  the  ambassador's  master.  Yet  he  can- 
not refuse  a  reply,  for  courtesy  forbids  such  reticence.  "  And  when 
the  curiosity  and  the  constant  questions  of  the  prince  compel  him 
to  speak,  supposing  that  in  his  discourse  he  happens  to  let  fall  a 
few  falsehoods,  then,  if  they  do  not  tend  directly  to  the  hurt  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  resident,  but  merely  to  the  glory  of  his 
own  master,  the  ambassador  has  committed  no  very  great  sin." 

To  manage  his  conscience  with  discretion,  to  read  the  Casuists 
daily  and  nightly,  to  write  his  despatches  iu  cipher,  not  to  keep 
buffoons  about  him,  to  be  brave,  secret,  and  liberal,  are  the 
chief  qualities  of  the  ideal  ambassador.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  know,  now  that  casuistry  is  out  of  fashion,  how 
ambassadors  deal  with  their  consciences.  Surely  Count  Schou- 
valolf  did  not  study  Escobar,  and  Sir  Henry  Layard  would 
have  been  horrified  by  the  insidious  suggestions  of  Louis.  Yet 
ambassadors  have  to  deal  with  the  same  classes  as  of  old ; 
with  kings,  sultans,  royal  barbers,  women  of  the  court,  and, 
a  plague  unknown  to  Jules  and  Louis,  with  newspaper 
correspondents.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the 
author  of  Le  Par/ait  Amibtuiadtur  would  have  advised  his 
diplomatic  readers  to  treat  the  representatives  of  the  press.  "Wo 
cannot  but  think  that  he  would  have  advised  the  most  flat  and 
robust  tneji/.e/'ic,  and  would  have  reasoned  thus :  —"  Your  press 
correspondent  will  not  report  what  you  tell  him,  but  will  alter  it 
to  suit  his  own  tastes  and  ideas,  or  those  of  his  paper.  Therefore 
the  menterie  fifficieune  may  be  adopted,  for,  in  all.  ring  what  you 
tell  him,  he  may  possibly  come  to  speak  the  truth  by  accident,  to 
the  prreat  profit  of  his  soul.  You,  for  your  part,  will  not  have 
lied,  but  have  done  your  best  to  secure  the  promulgation  of  the 
truth."  "Men  change,  human  nature  is  unchanged,"  says  the 
author  of  the  Parfait  Ambauadeur.  The  troubles  and  diiliculties 
of  which  he  wrote  must  still  be  felt  by  every  one  who  has 
not  been  a  diplomatist  for  more  than  "ten  days.  Afterwards, 
probably,  a  professional  conscience  takes  the  place  of  (he  normal 
moral  sense. 


THE  CBURCR  (lUARTBBLY  OH  BRASTIAKMJf 
PERSECUTION, 


AM; 


IT  has  often  been  observed  before  that  "the  Calvinist  is 
essentially  a  persecutor/1  and  there  is  little  lack  of  hi- 
torical  evidence  available  for  the  fart.  Nor  would  it.  perhaps 
bo  difficult  to  find  a  theologim!  e.\pltumtioti  of  the  peculiar 
temper  of  sour  Intolerance  winch  not  mifrequontly  distinguishes 
thoroughgoing  professors  of  that  stern  school  of  belie;.    U  hat 


is  not  so  generally  acknowledged,  and  does  not  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear by  any  means  so  intelligible  is  that  Erastianism  can  perse- 
cute in  the  interests  of  religious  indifference  almost  as  ruthlessly, 
if  not  with  the  same  zest,  as  the  most  rigid  zealots  of  religious 
orthodoxy.  This  is  the  moral  of  an  interesting  article  on  Barne- 
veld  and  Grotius  in  the  new  number  of  the  Church  Quarterly 
Review.  And  as  the  particular  historical  episode  with  which  the 
writer  deals  is  not,  any  more  than  the  principle  he  desires  to 
illustrate,  familiar  to  the  general  run  of  even  well  informed 
readers,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  bring  it  under 
the  notice  of  our  readers.  The  name  of  Grotius  is  no  doubt 
well  known  to  "  every  schoolboy,"  but  many  who  are  no  longer 
schoolboys  know  little  or  nothing-  of  his  writings  or  his  life,  and 
the  very  name  of  Barneveld  may  probably  be  new  to  not  a  few 
who  cast  their  eye  on  the  Church  Quarterly,  though  he  played 
an  important  part  at  the  time  in  the  religious  and  politi- 
cal history  of  his  country.  He  was  Seal-keeper  of  one  of  the 
Seven  Provinces,  and  Grand  Pensionary  or  Advocate — in  fact 
chief  minister — of  Holland,  which  was  the  leading  State  of  the 
Union.  He  had  used  his  leading  position  to  bring  the  long  war 
with  Spain  to  a  successful  termination,  and  had  been  treated 
almost  on  equal  terms  by  Henry  IV.  of  France.  At  the  Congress 
of  the  States  General  he  was  the  Ambassador  of  Holland,  but 
practically  exercised,  as  Motley  says,  the  power  of  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  it  were  Prime  Minister  for  the  other  Con- 
federates by  their  common  consent.  It  is  however  rather  with  his 
action  on  the  internal  than  on  the  foreign  affairs  of  his  country 
that  we  are  here  concerned.  The  struggle  with  Spain  had  been 
in  great  measure  a  religious  one,  and  the  Genevan  or  Calvinistic 
form  of  Protestantism  had  been  established  in  great  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  not  in  its  extremest  development.  The  "Belgic 
Confession  "  did  not  pledge  the  ministers  who  subscribed  it  to  a 
maintenance  of  the  strict  principles  of  Calvin,  and  of  this  both 
Barneveld  and  his  friend  and  adviser  Grotius  were  fully  aware 
when  Arminius  began  to  propound  his  opposite  views  from  the 
Chair  of  Theology  at  Leyden.  Their  mistake  lay  not  in  claiming 
for  his  teaching  a  toleration  to  which  it  was  justly  entitled,  but  in 
seeking  to  enforce  on  dissentients  a  creed,  however  tolerant  and 
admirable  in  itself,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  and  thus  meeting 
the  fierce  intolerance  of  the  Calvinistic  party  by  an  Erastian  in- 
tolerance of  their  own,  which  proved  as  disastrous  to  their  own 
personal  interests,  as  it  was  only  too  likely  to  prove  to  the  true 
interests  of  religion. 

When  Arminius  began  to  teach  publicly,  he  knew  perfectly  well  that 
"  the  Belgic  doctors  were  not  obliged  by  their  confession  of  faith,  nor  by 
any  other  public  law,  to  adopt  and  propagate  the  principles  of  Calvin." 
Unless  this  be  distinctly  kept  in  mind,  the  l  ull  significance  of  the  intolerant 
persecution  with  which  lie  and  his  followers  were  assailed  will  not  be 
rightly  estimated,  nor  will  the  causes  for  holding  the  various  Synods, 
culminating  iu  the  Synod  of  Dort,  be  understood.  It  was  not  to  bring  the 
teaching  of  the  Arminians  to  the  touchstone  of  the  received  confession  that 
these  Synods  were  held.  It  was,  by  means  of  an  unscrupulous  Calvinist 
majority,  to  make  alterations  in,  or  additions  to,  the  accepted  confession, 
which  should  prevent  any  but  Calvinists  officiating  in  the  l'rotestant  body. 
The  position  of  the.  Arminians,  in  publishing  their  Remonstrance  against 
the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Leyden,  was  a  perfectly  sound  and  legal  one. 
It  was  not  they  who  were  the  dissenters  from  the  established  creed.  It  was 
Gomarus  and  the  Calvinists  who  were  (he  dissenters,  by  enacting  new  con- 
ditions of  conformity. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Arminius  that  the  crisis  came. 
Vorstius  succeeded  to  his  professorship,  who  was  reputed  a  free 
thinker,  and  had  published  a  Latin  treatise  on  tho  Nature  and 
Attributes  of  God,  which  many  considered  to  be  blasphemous.  A 
copy  of  this  work  was  despatched— apparently  by  the  author — to 
the  royal  pedant  and  theologian,  James  I.  of  England,  who  in 
his  assumed  capacity  of  l'rotestant  Pope,  was  not  satisfied 
with  ordering  it  to  be  publicly  burnt  at  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  London,  but  extracted  from  it  a  Syllabus  of  Errors,  which 
he  sent  to  the  States  General,  directing  his  Ambassador  at  tho 
Hague  to  insist  on  the  "blasphemous  monster "  who  wrote  the 
book  being  at  once  expelled  from  the  country  ;  ho  even  threatened 
to  make  it  a  catlU  belli.  Barneveld,  to  his  credit,  declined  to  yield  to 
this  imperious,  not  to  say  impertinent,  foreign  dictation,  and  though 
Vorstius  had  to  undergo  a  trial  ho  was  retained  in  his  Chair,  to  tho 
no  small  indignation  of  tho  Calvinist  ministers.  Barneveld  deter- 
mined to  quash  their  opposition  by  the  assertion  of  a  Stale  supre- 
macy over  the  (,'hurch  as  arbitrary  and  persecuting  in  principle  as 
that  which  they  aspired  to  exercise  over  their  Arminian  fellow 
1'iotestants.  And  he  was  assisted  in  his  designs  by  that  marvel  of 
jui i. -tic  science  and  erudition,  Hugo  Grotius,  who  at  tho  ago  of 
fifteen  had  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  at  Paris.  Grotius 
had  arrived  by  a  somewhat  d  ilk-rent  line  of  thought  at  much  tho 
same  conclusion  as  Barneveld  ns  to  tho  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  Hie  doctrinal  sympathies  were  already  inclining  in  a  Catholic 
if  notltonian  direction ;  be  laid  great  stress  on  the  supremo  import- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  unity,  which  it  was  tho  duty  of  the  civil  magis- 
tra(e  to  maintain,  and  bad  published  a  treatise  under  tho  title  of 
Oirtiiiiim  Ilollanilirf  advocating  these  views,  which  seemed  to  him 
to  be  laudably  exemplified  in  the  Government  of  England.  There 
ITS  however,  ns  the  reviewer  points  out,  one  very  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  religious  condition  of  Kngland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, fof  while  tho  English  Dis  enters  rejected  (he  formularies' of 
the  V.  tablinhed  Church,  in  Holland  the  rival  seels  of  Arminians 
and  Calvinists  had  accepted  a  common  confession  and  belonged  to 
the  Mime,  religious  body,  in  which  each  party  therefore  had  equally 
I  lu^ul  status.  Tho  QUeetion  was  liow  to  make  them  keep  tho 
pence  together,  and  this  l!arni'\e|i|  i.  olveil  luiiehievo  by  imposing 
under  the  piutext  of  an  "explication  of  contrarieties,"  and  by  civil 
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Authority,  ft  new  symbol  of  his  own — something  in  the  manner  of 
the  imperial  Type  and  Ecthesit  of  an  earlier  ago— which  both 

Sarties  should  be  compelled  to  Subscribe.  Grotius  was  ashed  to 
raw  up  this  remarkable  "  edict,"  which  commenced  as  follows: — 
In  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture,  ns  often  as  occasion  shall  offer,  the 

Pastor  shall  declare  to  the  people  nmt  instil  Into  the  minds  of  all  under 

their  care  that  men  are  not  Indebted  for  the  beginning,  the  progress,  and 
the  completion  of  their  salvation,  and  even  of  faith,  to  their  natunil  st  length 
Or  works,  but  to  the  sole  grace  Of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  OUr  Saviour;  that 
Qod  has  created  no  nun  to  damn  him;  that  God  has  not  laid  ns  under  a 
necessity  of  sinning,  and  that  He  invites  no  man  to  be  saved  to  whom  lie 
is  resolved  to  deny  salvation,"  &c,  tee. 

This  may  bo  sound  sense  and  sound  theology,  but  it  was  notoriously 
n  theology  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  iirst  principles  of  Calvinism,  or 
Gomarism,  as  it  was  sometimes  called  in  Holland  from  Gomar, 
who,  like  ArminiuB,  held  ft  professorship  tit  Leydcn,  and  many 
Calvinist  ministers  accordingly  refused  to  sign  it.  Barneveld 
upon  this  induced  the  States  of  Holland  to  adopt  "  the  Sharp 
Resolve,"  that  is,  to  put  down  all  opposition  by  armed  force  and 
expel  all  ministers  and  congregations  which  refused  the  edict. 
This  was  no  less  directly  persecution  than  that  practised, before  and 
afterwards,  by  the  OttlviDlfita,  but  one  significant  distinction  is  worth 
noting.  The  Erastian  persecution,  theu  ns  at  other  times,  was 
almost  exclusively  the  work  of  statesmen,  while  the  persecution  of 
the  Arminians  which  followed,  was  the  direct  work  of  the  Cal- 
vinist ministers.  Erastus  himself,  whose  system  was  originally 
levelled  against  the  Calvinists,  like  Barneveld  and  Grotius,  was  a 
layman,  and  it  was  mainly  from  the  statesman's  point  of 
view  of  tho  importance  of  outward  uniformity  that  the  "  Sharp 
Resolve  "  was  decided  upon.  Grotius  indeed  combined  a  pro- 
found reverence  for  Christian  Antiquity — perhaps,  as  Ilallam 
thinks,  prompted  in  the  first  instance  by  his  finding  Antiquity  so 
unfavourable  to  Calvinism,  which  he  detested — with  his  Erastian 
principles  as  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate  in  matters  of 
religion.  But  his  scheme,  to  citeHallam  again,"  is  iu  a  modified  degree 
much  the  same  as  that  of  Hobbes,"  and  the  theory  of  Hobbes  is  the 
natural  upshot  of  the  teaching  of  Erastus.  The  Church  Quarterly 
writer  points  out,  not  unfairly,  that  Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesyivy  leads  to  a  similar  result.  If  Grotius  argued  that  the  civil 
magistrate  should  determine  the  form  of  religion  to  hi  publicly 
exercised,  and  allow  no  other,  Jeremy  Taylor  would  have  all 
such  religionists  tolerated  as  agreed  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Apostles  Creed,  and  no  others.  The  one  would  allow  a  variety  of 
6ects  with  a  common  bond  of  religious  profession,  the  other  a 
variety  of  opinions  in  a  common  Church.  But  each  would  draw 
the  line  at  a  point  arbitrarily  fixed  by  himself,  and  thus 
either  view  would  ultimately  involve  "persecution  ou  liberal 
principles,"  and  people  do  not  like  any  better  being  coerced 
into  Latitudinarianism  than  being  coerced  into  rigid  orthodoxy. 
One  is  reminded  of  a  rumour  current  some  year3  ago  of  the 
determination  of  the  Mikado  to  promulgate  a  new  religion  for  the 
Japanese — who  are  reported  by  recent  travellers  to  be  "  tired  of 
the  old  ones,"  and  something  more  than  tired  of  all  old  moralities 
— which  new  religion  was  to  be  "  enlightened,  simple,  and  adapted 
to  common  sense,  and  all  will  be  compelled  to  conform  to  it." 

The  result  of  Barneveld's  scheme  of  Erastian  persecution  was 
unfortunate  alike  for  himself  and  for  his  clients.  He  carried  with 
him  the  State  of  Holland,  and  each  of  the  Confederate  States  had 
a  right  by  the  constitution  to  control  its  own  religious  affairs.  In 
spite  of  this  however  the  Assembly  of  the  States- General  deter- 
mined on  convoking  a  Synod  to  settle  the  claims  of  the  Arminians, 
and  hence  arose  the  meeting  of  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort,  the 
Trideutine  Council  of  Calvinism.  From  such  an  assemblage  the 
Arminians  had  neither  justice  nor  mercy  to  expect.  "  It  is  good  that 
they  should  be  informed,"  said  one  of  the  Calvinist  Elders,  "that 
they  come  not  to  conference,  but  to  propose  their  opinions  with  their 
reasons  and  let  the  Synod  judge  of  them,"  and  their  reasons  were 
to  be  given  iu  writing.  They  were  condemned  unheard,  and  some 
700  ministers,  who  refused  to  subscribe  the  canons  of  Dort  were  ban- 
ished with  their  families.  Barneveld  was  tried  and  executed,  in  spite  of 
his  lofty  character  and  eminent  services  to  his  country.  Grotius 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life,  but  happily  contrived  to 
ettect  his  escape,  which  seems  little  short  of  miraculous,  in  a 
hook-chest  less  than  four  feet  long,  "  and  not  very  broad  in  pro- 
portion." lie  had  utilized  his  period  of  captivity  to  compose  the 
treatise  He  Veritnte  Christiana  Iteligionis,  and  afterwards  occupied 
the  position  of  Ambassador  of  Sweden  at  Paris,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  wrote  in  vindication  of 
all,  or  nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  he  is  reputed  to  have  contemplated  joining  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  But  with  his  subsequent  career  we  are  not  further 
concerned  here.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  attempt  at  Erastian 
government,  enforced  by  persecution,  in  the  interests  of  religious 
toleration,  proved  a  conspicuous  failure  in  Holland,  and  the  re- 
viewer is  probably  not  far  wrong  in  suggesting  that  his  attempt 
to  rule  the  Church  through  the  royal  supremacy  rather  than  by 
more  spiritual  methods  was  one  cause  of  the  tragical  failure  of 
Laud's  ecclesiastical  administration  in  England.  The  instinct  of 
all  icligious  bodies,  Catholic  or  Protestant,  is  sooner  or  later  to 
revolt  against  civil  supremacy  over  the  conscience,  and  Erastian- 
ism  which  comes  under  the  spurious  guise  of  liberty  inevitably 
turns  out  at  bottoui  to  be  persecution.  The  creed  it  enforces  may 
he,  like  the  proposed  Japanese  compromise, "  enlightened,  sensible, 
and  simple,'"  but  it  will  not  therefore  commend  itself  to  every- 
body's com  iclions,  though  everybody  "  will  be  expected  to  con- 
form to  it." 


FAIR  KKNTS. 

'  I  HIE  second  of  the  triad  of  Irish  demands,  which  are  now 
-»■  exercising  theorists  and  practical  men  alike,  may  perhaps  be 
termed  the  Belial  of  the  three  E's.  It  is  impossible  for  any  phrase 
to  have  a  more  ingenuous,  conciliatory,  reasonable  appearance  than 
the  phrase  of  Fair  Rents.  Who  is  there  so  outrageous  as  to  main- 
tain that  people  ought  to  bo  made  to  pay  unfair  rents?  and  who, 
save  a  small  minority,  is  there  who  even  insists  that  such  rents  shall 
be  paid  whether  they  ought  to  bo  paid  or  not?  Besides, Fair  Rents  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  double-edged  expression,  embodying  or  obeying 
all  the  principles  of  distributive  justice.  The  rents,  of  course,  are 
to  be  fair  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  tenant.  Surely,  then, 
the  person  who  objects  to  them  must  be  hard  to  find,  and  harder 
to  bring  to  any  reasonable  argument  when  ho  is  found.  Besides, 
just  as  a  certain  class  of  persons  delights  to  represent  the  Irish 
landlord  as  assaulting  fixity  of  tenure  by  tho  process  of  eviction,  so 
does  it  delight  to  represent  him  as  perpetually  raising  his  rents.  He 
raises  his  rent  in  order  that  he  may  evict ;  and,  when  he  has  evicted, 
ho  raises  the  rent  again  upon  the  unfortunate  incomer.  Much  of  this, 
of  course,  is  the  idlest  and  most  unsupported  babble;  much  of  the* 
supposed  exorbitancy  of  Irish  rents  depends  upon  the  variation  in 
sine  between  tho  Irish  and  English  acres,  the  first  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  second  by  more  than  one  half;  much  omits  to  take  into 
consideration  the  pasture  rights  and  other  small  privileges  which 
the  smaller  Irish  tenant  usually  obtains  with  his  holding.  Above 
all,  the  fact  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  good  landlords — that  is 
to  say,  the  great  majority — constantly  remit  rents  en  bloc.  A 
rent  rather  higher  than  it  ought  to  be,  tempered  by  occa- 
sional complete  remissions,  is  a  clum«y  sort  of  arrangement,  no 
doubt,  though  it  probably  suits  the  habits  of  a  people  among 
whose  virtues  thrift  has  never  been  counted  by  their  most 
frantic  panegyrists  well  enough.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
he  admitted  that  such  a  system  is  quite  certain  to  destroy  even 
such  germs  of  thrift  as  may  be  ready  to  develop  themselves,  and 
therefore  it  is  hirdly  one  which  should  be  encouraged  if  it  can  bo 
avoided.  Fair  Rent,  therefore,  ia  a  thing  which  all  reasonable 
people  ought  to  welcome  if  it  could  be  got,  if  it  would  not  injure 
existing  rights,  and  if  it  were  likely  to  do  good  in  the  future.  Let 
us  see,  then,  how  the  answer  to  the  question  implied  in  the  three- 
F's  stands. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty  which  is  by  no 
means  a  quibble.  What  is  Fair  Rent?  According  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  extremest  Land  Leaguers,  it  is  nothing  at  all.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contention  of  those  not  quite  so  far  advanced,  it  is- 
the  surplus  produce  after  the  occupier  has  spent  freely  on  every- 
thing which  he  feels  inclined  to  buy,  and  h  is  laid  aside  something 
as  a  nest  egg.  According  to  a  less  impudent  class,  who  rely  oih 
the  arguments  of  certain  English  economists,  it  is  the  residue,  no6 
after  such  deductions  as  thesa  have  been  made,  but  after  the 
farmers'  and  labourers'  "  fair  "  profits  have  been  deducted.  Ac- 
cording to  a  fourth,  it  is  whatever  the  land  is  valued  at  in 
reference  to  the  prices  of  produce  from  time  to  time  by  skilled 
and  impartial  valuers.  According  to  a  fifth,  it  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  au  elaborate  arrangement  of  comparative  estimates  in 
each  individual  case.  According  to  a  sixth,  it  is  simply  what  it 
will  fetch  in  the  open  market.  Now  this  is  certainly  a  very  con- 
siderable divergence.  The  first  two  explanations  may  of  courso 
be  left  out  of  consideration  in  any  serious  argument  on  the  matter. 
The  third  is  obviously  of  no  practical  service  because  the 
ambiguous  word  "fair  "  occurs  in  both  sides  of  the  equation.  To> 
settle  what  is  a  "  fair  "  rent  for  the  landlord  by  making  it  the 
remainder  after  a  "  fair  "  income  is  deducted  for  the  tenant  is  a 
task  which  only  Mr.  Raskin  would  be  bold  enough  to  attempt. 
The  last  solution,  that  a  fair  rent  is  best  settled  by  competition! 
in  the  open  market,  is  the  solution  actually  in  force,  and  it  is 
this  which  the  advocates  of  Fair  Rent  especially  desire  to  super- 
sede. "We  are,  therefore,  driven  either  to  the  plan  of  a  general 
valuation,  or  to  that  of  a  court  of  arbitration  sitting  permanently 
to  adjudicate  on  each  particular  case.  The  former  alternative  may 
seem  to  be  favoured  by  the  existing  agitation  for  Griffith's  valua- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  something  more  than  suspected  that 
the  real  charm  of  that  valuation  is  the  fact  of  its  being  notoriously 
inadequate.  Nobody,  perhaps,  except  irreconcilable  Land 
Leaguers  will  contend  that  by  Fair  Rent  is  to  be  meant  a  per- 
petual rent-charge  fixed  once  for  all.  On  the  valuation  system,, 
then,  a  fair  rent  must  be  attained  by  something  like  the  plan  now 
adopted  in  reference  to  English  tithes.  A  fresh  valuation  either 
based  on  corn  averages,  or  on  something  else  of  the  kind,  must  be 
made  every  seven  years,  every  fourteen  years,  every  twenty  years, 
or  at  any  period  which  may  be  lixed  upon.  It  does  not,  however, 
need  preternatural  acuteness  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  of 
this.  Even  in  easygoing  England  the  system  of  corn  averages 
has  provoked  a  formidable  grumble;  what  then  may  it  be  expected 
to  do  in  discontented  Ireland  ?  Besides,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
the  periodical  revisions  of  rent  would  be  in  the  direction  of 
increase.  Is  there  any  reasonable  creature  in  existence  who 
doubts  that  at  every  such  period  we  should  have  a  new  Land 
League,  a  new  agitation,  a  new  attempt  to  unsettle  the  settle- 
ment ?  So  much  for  the  plan  of  a  general  valuation.  As  for 
that  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  the  immense  scale  on 
which  it  would  have  to  be  constituted,  and  the  unnecessary 
expense  of  its  maintenance,  are  sufficiently  serious  objections*. 
More  serious  still,  perhaps,  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  any 
j  reasonable  principle  on  which  its  proceedings  could  be  con.- 
[  ducted.    The  fertile  brains  of  Irishmen  have,  indeed,  devised  not  a 
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few  schemes  supposed  to  be  capable  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  the 
best  known,  of  which  is  that  which  obliges  the  landlord,  if  he 
raises  the  rent,  to  give  the  tenant  the  option  of  departure,  with 
compensation  at  so  many  years'  purchase*  of  the  higher  rate  ;  and 
the  tenant,  if  he  demands  a  reduction  to  depart,  accepting  com- 
pensation at  so  many  years' purchase  of  the  lower.  No  doubt  this 
is  a  sufficiently  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  the  last 
Land  Act ;  but  it  is  decidedly  complicated ;  it  is  calculated  rather 
to  unsettle  existing  tenants  in  their  holdings  than  to  "  root"  them 
in  them,  as  the  phrase  goes ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  it  would  substitute  peace  for  war  in  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  late  Lord  Leitriui  was 
that  he  had  spared  no  expense  in  buying  up  and  extinguishing  the 
burdens  which  the  Act  of  1870  had  imposed  on  his  property ;  and 
it  is  quite  certain  that  any  proprietor  who  attempted  to  exercise 
proprietary  rights  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  plan  just 
mentioned  would  find  himself  denounced  as  an  exterminator. 

The  truth  is  that  the  only  possible  means  of  arriving  at  fair 
rents  is  the  simple  process  of  free  contract.  It  is  indeed  alleged — 
and  there  is,  it  may  be  at  once  admitted,  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  allegation — that  the  land  hunger  of  the  Irish  peasant  induces 
him  to  bid  for  farms  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of  them  in 
the  open  market  is  the  very  reverse  of  fair.  The  principle  of 
these  biddings  frequently  seems  to  an  astonished  spectator  to  be 
that  of 'the  pig-packer  famous  iu  story,  who  always  stowed  the 
unlucky  animals  until  the  vehicle  contained  as  many  as  it  possibly 
could  hold,  and  then  put  in  one  pig  more.  This  identical  gentle- 
man would,  no  doubt,  have  bid  for  his  farm  every  penny  it  could 
possibly  be  made  to  produce,  and  then  a  pound,  or  ten  pounds,  or  a 
hundred  pounds  more.  But,  iu  the  first  place,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose,  as  is  frequently  supposed,  that  this  ferocious  eagerness 
for  land-holding  plays  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  landlords  in 
any  manner  which  would  be  removed  by  Fair  Rents.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  pretty  easy  to  prove  that  almost  any  possible 
arrangement  of  valued  rents  would  only  make  the  matter  worse. 
For  the  compensation  which  the  landlord  would  have  to  pay 
according  to  the  scheme  alluded  to  above — the  only  scheme  which 
can  be  said  even  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  workableness — would 
obviously  come  in  time  to  be  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant  as  a 
kind  of  line,  and  the  process  of  rack-renting  would  go  on  more 
merrily  than  ever.  Indeed,  all  schemes  of  Irish  resettlement  seem 
to  overlook  the  unmistakable  and  hopeless  fact  that  there  are  too  , 
many  people  in  Ireland  for  any  plan  of  making  a  livelihood  which  \ 
has  commended  itself,  or  is  likely  to  commend  itself,  to  the  Irish  j 
mind.  All  the  well-meant  talk  about  waste  lands,  all  the  chatter 
about  peasant-proprietary,  cannot  (save  to  eyes  wilfully  blinded) 
obscure  the  fact  there  are  not  in  Ireland  waste  lands  capable  of 
cultivation  in  quantity  sufficient  to  give  adequate  farms  to  the 
population,  that  a  peasant  proprietary  cannot  subsist  without 
economical  conditions  which  are  not  present,  and  that,  therefore, 
any  plan — even  the  three  F's,  or  a  perpetual  Griffith's  valuation 
pure  and  simple — would  only  stave  off  discontent  and  distress 
without  doing  away  with  their  causes.  The  tenants  now  in  the 
occupation  of  adequate  holdings  would  no  doubt  Uourish  excetd- 
ingly  at  the  expense  of  their  landlords.  The  tenants  now  in  the 
occupation  of  inadequate  holdings  would  not  only  be  no  better  oft" 
than  they  were  before,  but  would  be,  so  to  speak,  restrained  by 
law  from  clearing  out  and  making  way  for  fewer,  if  not  better, 
men. 

There  are,  however,  few  moderate  critics  who  will  not  allow 
that,  if  any  further  sop  is  to  be  thrown  to  Ireland,  which  seems  to  be 
a  foregone  conclusion,  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  second  F  that 
such  a  sop  had  best  be  concocted.  Although  the  disturbance  of 
tenant)  in  their  holdings  has,  no  doubt,  been  grossly  exaggerated, 
it  does  exist,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  some  cases  it  is  caused 
by  the  exaction  of  an  unduly  high  rent  from  tho  old  tenant,  and 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  exact  an  unduly  high  rent  from  tin;  new 
one.  Jf  this  could  be  put  a  stop  to,  it  would  be  well,  but  then  it 
is  impossible  to  see  how  a  stop  can  be  put  to  it.  Compensation 
for  disturbance  is  almost  the  only  way,  and  this  is  in  a  considerable 
number,  perhaps  a  majority,  of  cases  rather  more  unfair  to  the 
landlord  than  lair  to  tho  tenant.  Valuation  schemes  etiller  from 
the  inconveniences  already  noted,  and  as  for  arbitration,  what  pro- 
portion to  the  fee-simple  value  of  I'addy  O'Rallerty  s  live  ac-  s  of 
bog  in  Mayo  would  the  cost  of  tjio  proceedings  requisite  to  ascertain 
the  fair  rent  for  tho  said  bog  be  likely  to  bear  ?  The  cultivation  of 
waste  lands  is  good,  as  increasing  tho  supply  of  land  ;  emigration 
is  better  still,  as  decreasing  the  demand  tor  it ;  and  in  those  two 
things  are  probably  to  be  found  tho  only  really  legitimate  and 
■wise  means  of  bringing  about  fair  rents.  Beyond  this  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  go  ;  yet  if  it,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  advance  further, 
tho  extinction  of  yearly  tenancies,  with  a  right  of  increasing  tho 
rent,  is  perhaps  tho  MUett  expedient.  A  seven  years'  lease  is  a 
much  better  thing  than  seven  years'  compensation,  because  it  robs 
no  one,  (Micourii'/es  industry  rather  than  idleness,  and  interferes 
only  InflniU-simally  with  proprietary  rights.  Sewn  years,  of 
cour.se,  would  be  rather  too  idiort  for  agricultural  purpose*,  but 
that  is  a  matter  of  detail.  The  point  to  insist  on  in,  that  emigra- 
tion, vigoious  step*  taken  in  the  direction  of  cultivation  of  waste 
lands  and  drain. 'go  of  boggy  districts,  and,  lastly,  as  a  possible 
thing,  the  c!i' ■.n.. -.  •  nieut  of  long  ha'cs,  make  up  not  only  the 
fairest  way  0!  1:11  ■  '  i  '  .  demand  for  fair  rent*,  but  the  way  most 
likely  to  lead  to  such  success  as  is  possible. 


AKRIAL  NAVIGATION*. 

DR.  POLE'S  article  on  this  subject  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  has  probably  surprised  and  pleased 
many  readers.  There  is  always  something  fascinating  in  the  idea 
of  aerial  navigation,  and  it  must  have  been  gratifying  to  fiud  that 
a  well-known  man  of  science  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  possible 
to  steer  almost  any  desired  course  through  the  air.  Dr.  Pole  does 
not,  it  is  true,  go  so  far  as  the  enthusiastic  members  of  the  Aero- 
nautical Society,  on  whose  proceedings  we  lately  commented.  He- 
does  not  propose  to  fit  man  with  wings,  though  he  thinks  it  by  no 
means  impossible  that  some  day  an  ingenious  inventor  may  be  able 
to  accommodate  his  fellow-creatures  in  this  fashion  ;  but  he  does 
propose  to  make  a  great  step  in  advance  of  anything  hitherto 
achieved,  and  to  render  balloons  dirigible — to  use  his  own  word 
—  so  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  will  be  possible  to 
travel  through  the  air  in  well-nigh  any  direction.  That  this 
delightful  result  may  be  obtained  he  is  all  but  certain,  for 
he  states  that  there  "  is  nothing  to  discourage  the  idea " 
of  practical  aerial  navigation,  "  except  what  we  may  hope 
would  give  way  before  skill  and  experience,"  and  he  appa- 
rently considers  that  the  problem  would  have  been  solved  long- 
ago  if  intelligence  and  ingenuity  had  been  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
Unfortunately  the  world  has  been  sadly  apathetic.  "  People  have 
made  up  their  minds,"  he  says,  "  that  a  balloon  can  only  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  being  carried  passively  along  by  any  current  that 
may  happen  to  prevail."  This  view  Dr.  Pole  regards  as  little 
better  than  superstition,  and  he  must  have  carried  the  sympathies 
of  many  readers  with  him  in  his  attempts  to  demolish  it.  Whether 
he  has  demolished  it  is  a  very  different  question.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  something  very  charming  in  the  prospect  of  real  aerial 
navigation,  and  it  may  seem  ungenerous  to  say  anything  in  the 
least  calculated  to  damp  the  ardour  which  Dr.  Pole's  bold  specula- 
tions are  likely  to  arouse,  or  to  insinuate  that  they  are,  in  no 
small  degree,  fantastic  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  as  well 
to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  and  when  a  writer 
promises  such  marvellous  results  as  Dr.  Pole  foreshadows,  it  is 
certainly  advisable,  before  putting  faith  in  his  alluring  predictions, 
to  examine  with  some  care  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  a  balloon  can  be  devised  which,  "in  light  and 
moderate  winds,  under  thirty  miles  an  hour,  which  the  Greenwich 
observations  show  to  prevail  all  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  days,"  will  be  able  to  "  travel  in  any  direction,  the  speed 
varying  from  five  to  nearly  sixty  miles  an  hour."  This  certainly 
will  be  a  marvellous  result  for  modern  science  to  achieve;  and,  if 
Dr.  Pole  is  right,  the  engineers  and  mechanicians  of  the  present 
day  have  an  opportunity  which  they  would  be  purblind  to  neglect. 
Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  likely  to  fire  the  imagination  of  an 
inventor  than  the  idea  of  such  a  balloon  as  Dr.  Pole  speaks  of ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  when  the  arguments  by  which  he  sup- 
ports his  very  pleasing  views  are  analysed,  no  small  disappoint- 
ment will  be  felt.  There  is  a  terrible  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
before  the  marvellous  balloon  can  be  sent  rushing  through  the  air 
with  its  cargo  of  delighted  passengers.  Some  men  of  science  in  our 
day  are,  like  many  modern  politicians,  singularly  enthusiastic  ;  and 
in  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Dr.  Pole's 
enthusiasm  has  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and  that  he  is  a 
visionary  rather  than  a  mathematician,  confounding  what  he  hopes 
for  with  what  can  be  shown  to  be  possible. 

In  the  first  argument,  indeed,  which  he  brings  forward  in  sup- 
port of  his  views  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  is  apparent.  He 
says: — "Considering  tho  vast  development  of  mechanical  in- 
vention and  enterprise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  century,  it 
is  singular  that  so  little  serious  attention  should  have  been  be- 
stowed on  the  balloon.  The  brilliant  invention  of  Montgollier  and 
Charles,  from  which  so  much  was  expected  on  its  li  1st  appearance, 
has  been  hitherto  little  more  than  a  toy  ;  the  attempts  to  take 
advantage  of  it  for  any  useful  object  have  been  but  lew,  and  of 
very  limited  scope.  Balloons  have  been  used  to  provide  elevated 
posts  of  observation  for  military  purposes,  ami  they  have  also 
served  to  aid  tho  investigation  of  meteorological  phenomena  ;  but 
otherwise  little  or  nothing  has  been  don  •.  with  tliem."  And  the 
inference  which  ho  proceeds  to  draw  is  that,  it  tho  subject  of 
aerial  navigation  had  received  tho  attention  it  deserved,  a  groat 
deal  would  have  been  done  with  balloons.  It  is  strange  that  so 
able  a  man  should  not  see  that  there  is  another  and  much  clearer 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  tho  facts  which  he  slates.  Is  it  not 
almost  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  a  century  romurkablo  for  the 
extraordinary  progress  of  invention,  engineers,  mechanicians,  and 
men  of  science  have  all  of  0110  accord  neglected  so  fascinating  a 
subject  as  nerial  navigation?  Seeing  what  fame  and  profit  would 
bo  reaped  by  those  who  could  make  tho  navigation  of  tho  nir 
practicable,  is  it  po— ible  to  believe  that  inventors  of  all  decree 
have  been  smitten  for  a  hundred  years  with  common  blindness, 
and  have  neglected  what  was  indubitably  well  worthy  of  their 
attention  ?  Is  not  tho  fair  inference;  from  the  facts  just  the  opposite 
of  that  which  Dr.  Pole  appears  to  draw?  May  it  not  be  fairly 
assumed  that  thiH  subject,  so  little  likely  t  1  be  neghcied,  has  not 
been  neglected,  but  that  the  problem  bus  not  In  en  aoived  Inr  m  . 
Us  difficulties  have  been  found  to  bo  innupcrablc  ;  that  it  has  been 
examined  by  capable  men,  but  given  up  as  hopeless,  and  thai, 
balloon*  have  remained  mere  toy*  because  investigation  1  how  d 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  making  them  anything  elM  P 

This  undoubtedly  is  the  inference  from  the  lacts  ail  Inced  by  Dr. 
Pole,  tho  real  meaning  of  which  ho  so  strangely  overlooks  ;  but 
still  it  is  only  an  Inference,  and,  though  a  very  strong  one,  not 
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necessarily  conclusive.  Moreover,  it  is  hut  fair  to  say  that  there 
were  exceptions  to  what  J)r.  Pole  considers  as  the  general  apathy, 
and  that,  during  the  century  which  has  elapsed  since  the  time 
of  Montgollier,  two  men  of  considerable  mechanical  skill  have 
endeavoured  to  make  balloons  dirigible.  Their  efforts  aro  duly 
recorded  by  Dr.  Pole;  and  certainly,  if  they  did  what  he  believes 
them  to  have  done,  it  is  at  once  curious  that  there  should  have 
been  so  much  carelessness  with  regard  to  balloons  on  the  part  of 
men  of  science,  and  very  likely,  to  say  the  least,  that  balloons  can 
be  made  dirigible.  We  fear,  however,  that  here  again  a  strong 
and  almost  irresistible  inference  is  against  Dr.  Pole ;  but,  before 
pointing  this  out,  we  must  state  what  these  two  inventors  are  sup- 
posed to  have  Achieved.  Tho  first  in  order  of  time  was  M.  Henri 
Gilford,  a  French  engineer,  who  in  1852,  seventy  years  after 
Montgolfier's  great  experiment,  ascended  from  the  Hippodrome  in 
Paris  in  a  balloon  which  he  had  devised.  It  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Pole,  of  elongated  shape,  pointed  at  the  ends,  nearly  40  ft. 
diameter  in  the  middle,  and  144  ft.  long.  It  was  steered  by  a 
large  triangular  sail  attached  to  the  end  of  the  car,  and  motive 
power  was  obtained  by  a  screw  1 1  ft.  in  diameter,  turned  by  a 
steam-engine  of  three  horse-power.  The  success  attained  in  this 
daring  ascent  was,  it  seems,  complete.    Dr.  Pole  says  : — 

Having  arrived  nt  a  convenient  height  ho  [M.  Giffard]  started  his  engine ; 
and  what  WM  hia  delight,  on  pulling  one  of  tho  cords  of  1  lie  rudder,  to  see 
tho  horizon  begin  to  turn  round  like  the  moving  picture  in  a  diorama  ! 
The  machine  was  really  "under  way";  it  was  being  steered  like  a  ship 
Bt sea.  In  short  the  balloon  was  "dirigible,"  and  tho  problem  of  aerial 
navigation  was  practically  solved.  The  wind  was  too  high  for  him  to  hope 
to  move  against  it,  but  ho  performed  with  perfect  success  several 
manoeuvres  of  circular  movement  and  lateral  deviation.  lie  descended 
safely,  and  he  found,  wheu  he  came  to  calculate  his  course,  that  his  engine 
and  screw  had  impressed  on  the  balloon  an  independent  velocity  through 
the  air  of  from  2  to  3  metres  per  second,  or      to  6|  milts  per  hour. 

Certainly,  if  this  account  is  accurate,  M.  GifTard  achieved 
wonders,  and  made  perhaps  the  greatest  step  that  has  ever  been 
made  in  practical  science.  This  marvellously  successful  experi- 
ment created,  ]  )r.  Pole  says,  a  great  sensation,  and  deeply  impressed 
that  remarkable  scientitic  authority,  M.  Victor  Hugo.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  nothing  followed  it.  M.  Gitfard,  with  the  atmo- 
sphere at  his  command,  did  not  pursue  his  investigation  further, 
and  his  experiment  utterly  failed  to  rouse  the  ardour  of  other 
inventors,  French,  English,  or  American.  For  eighteen  years, 
seemingly,  no  attempt  was  made  to  render  balloons  dirigible.  The 
learned  and  unlearned  alike  placidly  ignored  the  path  through  the 
skies  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them.  In  1870,  however, 
interest  in  the  subject  revived  owing  to  the  large  use  made  of 
balloons  during  the  siege  of  Paris.  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome,  the  well- 
known  French  naval  architect,  set  to  work  to  ascertain  whether  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  direct  the  course  of  balloons ;  but  owing  to 
various  circumstances,  his  labours  were  not  couclu  led  till  the 
beginning  of  1872,  when  he  ascended  from  Vincennes  in  a  balloon 
which  much  resembled  that  of  M.  GiH'aid.  It  was  120  feet  long 
by  50  feet  diameter,  with  a  screw  of  30  feet  diameter  which  was 
turned  by  four  men.  Two  crews  were  taken  aloft  in  the  experimental 
ascent,  in  order  that  the  severe  work  might  not  be  continuous. 
The  experiment  was,  it  seems,  entirely  successful.  Dr.  Pole 
says : — 

Thus  equipped,  lie  [M.  de  Lome]  ascended  from  Vincennes  on  the 
end  February,  1872.  The  wind  was  blowing  strongly,  but  by  putting  the 
head  of  the  balloon  at  right  angles  to  the  current,  and  working  the  screw,  he 
produced  a  deviation  Which,  when  afterwards  calculated,  showed  a  result- 
ing velocity  through  the  air  of  upwards  of  5  miles  per  hour;  when  the 
eight  men  were  all  working  together,  the  velocity  was  64  miles  per 
hour  The  behaviour  of  the  balloon,  in  respect  to  stability  and  case 
of  management  (which  had  caused  the  most  anxiety),  was  all  that  could 
be  desired. 

Here  again,  as  in  M.  Giffard's  ascent,  a  marvellous  result  seems  to 
Lave  been  obtained,  but  in  both  cases  the  question  is,  whether  the 
records  given  are  to  be  implicitly  accepted.  In  expressing  some 
scepticism  with  regard  to  them,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
we  do  not  wish  for  an  instant  to  question  the  good  faith  of  either 
of  the  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  endeavoured  to  navigate  the 
air.  That  they  thoroughly  believed  everything  they  stated  no  one 
can  doubt;  but  all  who  have  studied  the  history  of  invention 
know  how  inventors  deceive  themselves,  how  very  honourable  and 
very  able  men  exaggerate  the  results  they  have  achieved.  What 
was  remarkable  in  this  case  was  the  velocity  obtained  through 
the  air  by  means  of  a  screw — that  is,  the  velocity  inde- 
pendent of  the  wind.  Ilightly  to  measure  this  velocity  must 
have  been  enormously  diilicult,  and  it  can  scarcely  have  been 
possible  to  avoid  all  chance  of  error.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  M.  de  Lome,  with  eight  men,  or  rather  less  than 
one  horse-power,  attained  nearly  the  same  speed  as  M.  Gilford 
with  three  horse-power,  notwithstanding  the  net  that  his  balloon 
was  decidedly  inferior  in  shape.  This  alone  is  suflicient  to  throw- 
great  doubt  on  the  figures  given,  which  at  best  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted as  conjectural.  Certainly  the  scientific  world  and  mechani- 
cians in  general  seem  to  have  so  considered  them,  for  BL  de 
Lome's  experiment  produced  no  more  lasting  impression  than  M. 
Gilford's  had  done.  There  was,  again,  the  same  conspiracy  of 
silence.  No  inventors  took  the  matter  up.  The  French  Govern- 
ment, which  had  instituted  the  experiments,  did  not,  in  spite  of 
the  marvellous  result  attained,  care,  seemingly,  to  carry  them  any 
further,  or  attempt  to  equip  dirigible  war-balloons.  The  German 
Government,  generally  thought  to  neglect  nothing  relating  to  war- 
fare, showed  the  same  strange  apathy,  and  made  no  effort  to 
uiilize  M.  Dupuy  de  Lome's  experiments.     It  is  certainly  most 


singular  that  Governments  and  the  scientific  world  alike  should 
so  persistently  ignoro  very  remarkable  facts,  but  it  seems  abso- 
lutely astounding  when  the  deductions  to  be  made  from  those 
facts  are  considered.  Dr.  Polo  considers  that  a  balloon  could 
be  constructed  which  would  have  an  independent  velocity  of 
thirty  miles  an  hour.  This  conclusion  ho  bases  on  M.  Dupuy  de 
Lome's  experiments,  and  on  his  reasoning  with  regard  to  aerial 
navigation.  Of  a  balloon  which  would  attain  this  pace  he  gives  a 
short  description,  which  we  venture  to  think  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable ever  submitted  to  the  public  by  a  man  of  science.  It  should, 
he  says,  be  370  feet  long  with  a  maximum  diameter  of  100  feet,  and 
with  an  engine  of  300  horse-power  would  be  able  to  carry  fuel  for 
four  or  five  hours'  consumption,  and  100  passengers  with  their 
baggage.  This  is  wonderful  enough,  but  marvels  do  not  end  here. 
Dr.  Pole,  when  he  gives  his  balloon  the  pace  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  is  of  course  only  speaking  of  pace  in  an  absolute  calm.  The 
first  question  which  suggests  itself  is,  what  will  be  the  pace  of  the 
balloon  when  the  wind  is  foul  P  How  will  it,  as  a  sailor  would 
say,  beat  to  windward  ?  Dr.  Polo  is  quite  ready  with  an 
answer.  He  sets  out  a  table  showing  tho  speed  of  the  balloon 
on  courses  at  various  angles  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
with  various  velocities  or  forces  of  the  wind.  Of  these  courses 
it  will  bo  suflicient  to  give  two  as  showing  what  the  balloon 
of  the  future  is  to  achieve.  With  a  north  wind  travelling 
at  a  velocity  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  the  balloon  will  sail  along  a 
N.N.F.  course,  or  within  two  points  of  the  wind,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  an  hour  ;  and  along  a  N.E.  course,  or  within  four 
points  of  the  wind,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-!  wo  miles  an  hour  ;  and 
it  is  to  bo  observed  that  these  are  true  courses — that  is  to  say,  that 
the  leeway  caused  by  the  wind  is  fully  allowed  for.  If,  then,  Dr. 
Pole  is  correct  in  what  he  considers  as  undisputable  conclusions 
from  established  facts,  balloons  can  not  only  beat  to  windward 
infinitely  better  than  the  fastest  sailing  ships,  but  they  can  even 
surpass  steamers.  Not  only  is  the  problem  of  aerial  navigation 
solved,  but  something  like  perfection  is  attainable  at  once ;  and, 
though  this  has  been  evident  for  some  time  past,  men  of  science 
have  persisted  in  ignoring  the  facts  which  point  to  so  marvellous 
a  result. 


THE  UlSE  IX  THE  BANK  BATE. 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  December  the  Bank  of  England  has 
twice  raised  its  rate  of  discount,  first  on  December  9  from 
to  3  per  cent.,  and  last  week  again  from  3  to  3J  per  cent.  This  is 
evidence,  in  banker's  phrase,  that  the  value  of  money  is  rising  ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  interest  payable  for  the  use  of  money  is 
higher  than  it  was  two  months  ago.  The  fact,  at  first  sight,  seems 
inconsistent  with  the  opinion  we  expressed  some  little  time  ago, 
that  the  permanent  value  of  money  is  falling,  as  evidenced  by  the 
high  prices  of  all  kinds  of  Stock  Exchange  securities.  For  the 
past  two  years  Consols  have  been  very  nearly  at  par,  and  quite 
lately  they  actually  passed  par.  The  United  States  Government, 
again,  is  proposing  to  borrow  at  par  at  3  per  cent.,  and  the  Indian 
Government  has  actually  raised  a  considerable  sum  at  3J  per  cent. 
Even  such  Governments  as  those  of  France  and  Russia,  though 
exposed  to  enormous  political  dangers,  see  their  bonds  rising 
steadily  in  the  market.  And  if  we  pass  from  the  securities  of  the 
great  Governments  to  the  stocks  of  railways  or  other  industrial 
associations,  we  find  still  the  same  kind  of  evidence.  All  this  is 
proof  that  the  permanent  value  of  money  is  falling ;  in  other 
words,  that  an  investor  cannot  expect  in  the  future  to  receive  as 
large  a  return  for  his  money  as  for  several  years  past  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  look  for.  How,  then,  does  it  happen  that  while, 
in  one  respect,  the  value  of  money  is  thus  fallipg,  in  another, 
ns  we  see  by  the  advance  in  the  Bank  rate,  it  is  rising  ? 
In  reality,  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena.  The  funds  in  the  short  loan  market — that  is  to  say, 
in  the  market  for  discounts  and  short  loans — mainly  consist  of 
the  deposits  in  banks ;  that  is  to  say,  of  money  which  is  lent  to 
banks  only  for  short  periods,  either  while  the  owners  are  looking 
out  for  eligible  permanent  investments,  or  while,  for  some  purpose 
or  other,  they  are  keeping  money  ready  to  their  hand  should  a 
demand  for  its  use  arise.  This  fund,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
is  not  very  largely  and  immediately  increased.  But  the  fund 
available  lor  investments  is  constantly  being  increased  by  the 
growth  of  population  and  wealth,  and  by  the  accumulation  of 
savings.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  all  advancing  countries  like 
our  own  the  surplus  savings,  after  providing  for  the  extension  of 
businesses  of  all  kinds,  must  amount  every  year  to  enormous 
sums ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  sums  is  invested  in  Stock 
Exchange  securities.  Evidently,  therefore,  the  prices  of  these 
latter  must  continue  to  rise,  unless  safe  and  eligible  securities  are 
newly  created  as  fast  as  the  savings  thus  accumulate  ;  but 
for  several  years  past  now  first-class  securities  have  been 
created  very  sparingly.  Indeed,  if  we  except  the  great  French 
loans  on  account  of  the  war,  there  have  been  scarcely  any  first- 
class  securities  created  of  such  magnitude  as  to  affect  the 
market.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  steady  and  constant 
decrease,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  the  United  States  ;  while 
railway  building  and  other  forms  of  industrial  investments  have 
also  not  been  large.  For  this  reason  the  permanent  value  of 
money  must  tend  to  fall  until,  in  consequence  of  a  great  and  long- 
continued  war,  or  of  some  other  circumstance  causing  vast  issues 
of  new  Stock  Exchange  securities  of  high  class,  fresh  securities 
be  created  large  enough  to  absorb,  for  several  years,  the  surplus 
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savings  of  the  more  advanced  countries.  But  this  fall  in  the  per- 
manent value  of  money  may  £0  on  for  a  considerable  time  without 
very  much  influencing  the  value  of  money  in  the  short  loan  market. 
In  the  long  run,  no  doubt,  if  the  value  of  money  in  the  short  loan 
market  were  to  rise,  people  would  sell  out  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities,  and  employ  the  proceeds  where  they  would  bring  them 
a  {rood  return,  and  would  thus  bring  down  the  value  in  the  short 
loan  market  to  the  same  level  as  in  the  long  loan  market ;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  this  is  not  to  be  done  on  a  large  scale  unless  it  be- 
comes quite  clear  to  investors  that  they  would  be  able  to  employ 
their  money  advantageously  for  a  sufficient  time  to  repay  them  for 
selling  out  of  permanent  investments  which  they  had  made. 

The  main  cause  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  short 
loan  market  is  the  revival  in  trade.  As  our  readers  are  now  well 
aware,  that  revival  began  in  the  United  States,  and  there  it  has 
up  to  the  present  made  by  far  the  greatest  progress.  Four  succes- 
sive bountiful  harvests,  with  the  insatiable  demand  for  their  pro- 
duce in  Europe,  have  enriched  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
given  the  farmers  money  to  spend  in  any  way  they  please,  and 
have  stimulated,  in  consequence,  all  kinds  of  enterprise  in  the 
country.  The  farmers,  having  larger  incomes  and  larger  crops, 
have  had  of  course  to  employ  more  labourers  at  better  wages, 
and  therefore  have  been  obliged  to  keep  iu  hand  larger  sums  of 
money  to  pay  wages,  both  for  sowing  and  getting  in  their  crops, 
and  for  carrying  them  to  market.  The  purchasers,  again,  have 
needed  more  money  to  buy  these  crops  and  transport  them  from 
the  west  and  south  to  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  labourers,  having 
larger  wages,  have  larger  surpluses  to  spend  with  the  butcher,  the 
baker,  the  draper,  and  the  bootmaker,  and,  in  consequence, 
these  latter  have  had  to  keep  larger  stocks  of  trade  and 
larger  sums  for  small  change;  while,  in  their  turn,  they,  making 
larger  profits,  have  been  able  to  increase  their  own  expenditure. 
Thus  throughout  the  whole  commercial  community  there  has  not 
only  been  a  larger  amount  of  business  done,  but  there  have  been 
larger  sums  of  money  demanded  to  turn  over  that  business.  The 
result  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  the  currency  of  the  United 
States.  For  a  couple  of  years  before  resumption  was  actually 
carried  into  effect,  the  United  States  accumulated  the  whole  yield 
of  the  mines  of  their  own  country.  Since  resumption  they  have 
continued  to  do  the  same,  and  they  have  also  required  an  im- 
mense import  of  gold  from  Europe  to  supply  the  demand  for 
additional  currency  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  In  1879 
the  export  of  gold  from  England  and  Fi  ance  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  about  15  millions,  and  not  a  penny  of  this  has  since 
been  returned.  Last  year,  again,  about  14  millions  more  were  ex- 
ported, and  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  this  will  come 
back  very  soon.  Thus  about  29  or  30  millions  in  gold 
have  in  the  course  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  been  taken 
from  Europe,  chiefly  from  England  and  France,  for  the 
United  States.  In  consequence,  the  chief  banks  here — more 
particularly  the  Bank  of  France,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  Bank  of 
England — have  seen  their  stocks  of  gold  run  down  very  seriously. 
At  the  end  of  last  July  the  Bank  of  France  held  about  30^  millions 
in  gold.  Last  week  the  stock  had  fallen  to  less  than  22|  millions. 
Thus  in  a  little  over  five  months  the  Bank  of  France  lost  over 
8^  minions,  of  gold,  and  the  Bank  of  England  lost  about  5  millions. 
If  the  Bank  of  France  had  been  governed  by  purely  commercial 
considerations,  it  would  early  last  autumn  have  raised  its  rate  of 
discount  so  as  to  stop  this  drain  of  gold;  but,  for  political  reasons, 
it  failed  to  do  so  ;  and  the  result  was  that  money  continued  arti- 
ficially cheap  throughout  the  autumn,  and  consequently  that  the 
United  States  were  able  to  continue  drawing  away  gold  to  the 
immense  amount  wo  have  just  stated.  But,  in  the  end,  the  drain 
began  to  tell  upon  the  reserves  both  of  the  Bank  of  France  and  of 
the  Bank  of  England  ;  and  the  latter  institution  in  little  more 
than  a  inonth  has  raised  its  rate  from  2$  to  3^  per  cent.  The 
outside  market,  too,  lin.3  followed  this  movement,  and  tho  real 
value  of  money  in  the  short  loan  market  of  London  is  now  very 
little  below  the  official  Bank-  of  England  rate;  in  fact,  the  great 
joint-stock  banks  are  very  poor  in  market  phrase — that  is  to  say, 
they  find  themselves  with  very  small  available  funds,  either  for 
lending  or  discounting,  and  the  supply  being  small  its  value  tends 

to  li-e. 

Just  as  tho  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States  caused  an  ex- 
traordinnry  demand  for  additional  currency,  so  tho  improvement 
here  at  home  is  gradually  also  causing  a  demand,  not  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent  as  yet,  but  in  a  manner  that  is  likely  to  go 
on  increasing.  As  tho  number  of  woritpeople  taken  on  increases, 
and  still  more  as  wages  rise,  and  with  wages  prices,  tho  amount 
of  money  necessary  lor  paying  wages  and  purchasing  for  tho  ordi- 
nary current  purposes  of  Ii Co  will  need  to  be  greatly  enlarged. 
This  increase  in  the  money  in  circulation  will  draw  nway  some 
part  of  the  resources  of  the  various  bank-".  These,  moreover, 
will  find  an  increasing  demand  from  manufacturer*  and  trader i 
generally.  Every  man  who  sees  his  profit!  increasing  will 
desire  to  extend  hi*  business  in  some  way  or  other,  and  therefore 
will  need  additional  ciedit.  But  additional  credit  enn  only  be 
obtained,  when  it  is  demanded  by  a  great  number  of  people  at 
once,  by  paying  higher  for  the  accommodation.  Thus  every  atop 
in  tho  improvement  in  trado  tend*  to  enhance  tho  value  of 
money,  and  wo  may  expect  to  see  tho  rates  fully  maintained 
during  the  present  nnd  next  year,  should  nothing  occur  to 
check  the  improvement  which  is  in  progress.  No  doubt  this 
rise  in  the  value  of  money  in  the  short  loan  market  will  have  the 
ellect  referred  to  above— that  is,  it  will  indue. >  many  per-nn*, 
and  more  particularly  banker*  and  the  larger  capitalists,  to  sell  out 


investments  which  they  held  through  the  late  depression,  because 
of  their  inability  to  employ  the  whole  of  their  funds  profitably  in 
their  proper  business  as  bankers,  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
proceeds  in  the  short  loan  market.  This  will  tend  to  equalize  the 
value  of  money  in  this  and  in  the  investment  market.  The 
large  sales  will  tend  to  check  the  rise  in  the  price  of  securities. 
The  employment  of  the  proceeds  in  the  short  loan  market  will 
tend  to  depress  the  value  of  money  there.  Besides,  as  profits 
become  larger  and  savings  accumulate,  some  portion  of  the  savings 
that  would  otherwise  be  permanently  invested  will  be  used  in  the 
short  loan  market,  in  which  for  the  moment  the  return  will  be 
larger ;  and  this  again  will  still  further  depress  the  value  of 
money  in  the  short  loan  market.  But  this  will  not  come  into 
effect  for  some  time  yet,  or,  at  least,  though  it  is  no  doubt  already 
beginning,  it  will  not  check  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money  caused 
by  the  great  improvement  in  trade.  The  enormous  exports  of  gold 
to  the  United  States  to  which  we  have  referred  have  left  the 
metallic  reserves  of  the  Banks  both  of  England  and  France  so  low 
that  these  banks  necessarily  must  guard  the  reserves  which  they 
still  retain  by  keeping  up  the  high  rate  of  money ;  and  they  will 
be  enabled  to  do  this  effectually  by  the  improvement  in  trade  which 
is  going  on.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
money,  in  wages  and  in  prices,  will  bring  about  the  reaction  which 
always  follows  a  great  expansion  in  trade,  and  a  period  of  depres- 
sion will  recur,  when  the  value  of  money  in  the  short  loan  market 
will  once  more  fall,  and  will  tend  indeed  to  become  less  than 
in  the  market  for  securities ;  but  for  the  moment  the  tendency 
now  is  for  the  value  of  money  in  the  short  loan  market 
to  exceed  considerably  that  in  the  market  for  investments. 
The  influence  of  the  great  exports  of  gold  to  the  United 
States,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  has  been  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  falling-off  in  the  yield  of  gold  from  the  mines.  Prac- 
tically for  about  four  years  Europe  has  received  little  or  no 
gold  from  the  American  mines,  and  the  produce  of  the  Russian 
mines  has  been  absorbed  in  Russia  itself  and  in  Germany. 
Western  Europe,  therefore,  has  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
its  old  stocks  and  upon  the  yield  of  the  Australian  mines ;  but 
the  Australian  mines  have  been  growing  less  and  less  productive 
for  several  years  past.  Unless,  therefore,  new  mines  are  discovered, 
or  the  gold-using  countries  adopt  new  methods  of  economizing 
coin,  or  silver  comes  into  more  general  use  than  seems  at  all  likely 
at  present,  the  time  appears  to  be  approaching  when  the  scarcity 
of  gold  will  have  a  serious  effect  upon  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  speculate  on  the  probability 
of  new  mines  being  discovered,  or  new  methods  of  economizing 
coin  coming  into  use ;  and  at  present  there  does  not  seem  much 
likelihood  that  silver  will  come  into  more  general  use.  On  the 
contrary,  even  Italy  talks  of  resuming  in  gold,  not  silver ;  and  it 
appears  to  be  settled  that  Russia  also,  if  she  is  able  to  carry  out 
her  resumption  plans,  will  adopt  a  single  gold  currency. 


ITALIAN  MASTERS  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

T^OR  the  purposes  of  methodical  study  the  present  collection  of 
-L  the  works  of  Italian  masters  must  be  pronounced  inferior  to 
many  of  its  predecessors.  There  are  some  admirable  examples 
taken  singly  both  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  schools  ;  in  one  or 
two  instances,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  Lord  Cowper,  wo  are 
allowed  the  opportunity  of  enjoying  at  our  leisure  pictures  of 
world-wide  fame  that  have  hitherto  been  accessible  only  to  the 
few  ;  but,  taken  as  a  series,  the  Italian  pictures  miss  that  element 
of  historical  continuity  which  has  at  other  times  lent  a  special 
interest  to  these  exhibitions.  The  painters  of  tho  fifteenth 
century  who  are  hero  represented  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
not  those  who  exercised  the  most  powerful  influence  in  forming 
the  style  of  their  successors ;  and  where  these  greater  names  find  a 
place  in  the  catalogue,  the  works  attributed  to  them  are  either 
of  doubtful  authority  or  of  insufficient  importance.  Tho 
"  Virgin  and  Child  "  (182),  assigned  to  Piero  della  Krancesca,  gives 
but  a  very  inadequate  impression  of  tho  genius  of  this  gifted  artist. 
Nor  from  tho  little  portrait  ( 1 86)  said  to  bo  by  Masaccio  would 
it  be  possible  to  appreciate  the  commanding  position  which  ho 
held  111  the  gradual  development  of  the  Elorentino  school.  In 
some  cases  the  association  of  a  great  name  with  an  indifferent  per- 
formance is  altogether  misleading.  The  "Ecco  Homo '"  (188), 
lent  by  Sir  William  Abdy,  is  a  genuino  and  very  interesting  work 
of  its  kind,  and  it  bears  evident  traces  of  Mantegna's  influence ; 
but  it  would  need  far  stronger  evidence  than  is  afforded  by  tho 
signature  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  Mantegna  himself  had  any 
hand  in  its  production.  Tho  question  hero  can  scarcely  bo  said 
t'>  admit  of  a  doubt,  lor  it,  depend*  not  on  minute  and  disputable 
point*  of  technical  method,  but  upon  the  essential  quality  of  an 
artist'.*  mind  and  invention.  Mantegna  may  at  some  early  stage  of 
hi*  career  have  displayed  equal  immaturity  of  power  ;  ho  could 
scarcely,  even  in  his  earliest  youth,  unless  ho  were  copying  tho 
work  of  another,  have  made  a  design  so  entirely  inconsistent,  with 
tho  known  intellectual  tendeneies  of  hi*  art.  Hi*  imagination  led 
him  always  to  tho  simplest  form  for  expressing  his  idea.  Ho  pos- 
sessed a  strong  grasp  of  character,  and  ho  coifld  reali/.o  tho 
full  dramatic  force  of  any  subject  ho  chose  to  present;  but  ho 
(oiieerned  himself  only  with  the  essential  I'actH  in  either  kind,  and 
he  ii"\er  Hought  to  enrich  hi*  design  by  tho  rendering  of  useless 
detail.  The  author  of  the  picture  belonging  to  Sir  William  Abdy 
exhibits  a  talent  of  quite  another  order,    llo  ha*  employed  a 
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fruitful  fancy  in  furnishing  the  scone  with  abundant  incident,  that 
owns  but  little  relation  to  the  central  idea ;  and  ho  lias  .spent  the 
best  of  his  labour  in  the  minute  realization  of  unimportant  acces- 
sories of  architecture  and  landscape.  In  these  respects  he  reminds 
us  of  Basaiti,  who  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  worked  under 
tho  iufluenco  of  the  Muraneso  manner,  and  who  preserved  to  tho 
last  a  fondness  for  tho  picturesque  aspect  of  ruined  fragments  of 
building  such  as  may  bo  found  in  the  picture  before  us.  Hut  it 
would  perhaps  be  rash  to  oiler  more  than  a  conjecture  as  to  the 
real  authorship  ;  for  there  are  several  of  the  less-known  painters 
of  North  Italy  to  whom  such  a  work  might  probably  bo  assigned, 
Bad  the  only  thing  that  can  be  confidently  stated  is  that  it  is 
certainly  not  by  Andrea  Mantegna.  Sir  William  Abdy  sends 
two  other  Italian  pictures  that  will  also  arouse  discussion. 
In  tho  catalogue  they  are  both  set  down  to  Francia,  and 
the  first  is  said  to  bo  a  portrait  of  the  paintor  himself.  It  is  highly 
improbable,  however,  that  they  can  both  bo  the  work  of  the  same 
hand,  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  either  of  them  belongs 
to  Francia.  The  one  (192),  a  head  of  strong  individual  character, 
painted  in  fair  tones  of  colour,  and  showing  in  tho  mode  of  its  exe- 
cution a  line  feeling  for  design,  at  ODce  suggests  tho  name  of 
Antonello  da  Messina;  the  other,  with  its  greater  force  of  chiar- 
oscuro, points  to  tho  practice  of  the  Milaneso  school,  and  seems  to 
justify  the  conjecture  that  it' is  the  work  of  Andrea  Solario. 

Among  tho  interesting  records  of  an  earlier  phase  of  Italian  art 
are  to  be  reckoned  the  fragments  of  fresco  assigned  to  Giotto 
which  come  from  tho  Itoscoe  collection  at  Liverpool.  To  the 
same  series  belong  the  noble  heads  of  the  Apostles  in  the  National 
Gallery.  These  fragments  were  sawn  from  the  walls  of  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  in  1770,  and  they  constitute, 
with  tho  engravings  of  Thomas  Patch,  almost  the  only  record  re- 
maining of  Giotto's  labours  in  this  church,  which  was  destroyed 
by  lire  in  1 77 1 .  Messrs.  Orowo  and  Gavalcaselle  throw  some  doubt 
upon  the  assumption  that  they  are  genuine  examples  of  bis  work, 
and  are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  one  of  bis  followers ;  but 
the  "  Daughter  of  Ilerodias  *  (226),  in  spite  of  the  damaged 
condition  of  the  painting,  reveals  qualities  that  are  not  unworthy 
of  Giotto's  reputation.  Beside  these  first  essays  of  tbe  Florentine 
school  bangs  a  large  composition  of  the  "  Virgin  and  Child  with 
Saints''  (222),  which  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  starting  point  in 
the  progress  of  Venetian  painting ;  for,  although  it  is  dated  as  late 
as  1472,  it  does  not  mark  any  advance  upon  the  practice  of  the 
Muranese  artists  in  their  earlier  efforts.  The  subsequent  growth 
of  tho  Venetian  school  may  be  traced  in  the  two  examples  of 
Cima  da  Conegliano,  lent  by  Mr.  Butler,  and  in  the  "  Virgin  and 
Child  "  (232),  ascribed  to  Vivarini,  which  is  contributed  by  Sir 
Frederick  Leightou.  Several  pictures  attributed  to  the  greater 
masters  of  Venice  do  not,  in  all  cases,  carry  a  conviction  of  their 
authority.  A  small  "  Virgin  and  Child  "  (141),  set  down  to  Titian, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  but  its  signature.  A  larger  and 
more  important  composition  from  Lord  Strafford's  collection  (149) 
is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  example  of  the  Venetian  school,  but 
its  general  character  suggests  the  name  of  Bonifacio  rather 
than  Titian.  There  is  direct  evidence,  indeed,  for  giving  to 
Titian  the  group  of  portraits  of  the  three  children  of  King 
Ferdinand  of  Austria  (213),  lent  by  Lord  Cowper.  We  have 
the  artist's  letter  dated  1548  in  which  he  announces  to  bis 
patron  the  speedy  completion  of  tbe  work ;  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  Titian's  latest  biographers  assume  that  be  only  gave 
the  finishing  touches  to  the  painting,  and  that  it  was  in  great  part 
executed  by  another  baud.  Sebastian  del  Piombo  is  only  half  a 
Venetian,  lor  he  borrowed  tbe  essential  principles  of  his  style  from 
the  practice  of  another  school.  Of  the  two  pictures  bearing  bis 
name  in  the  present  exhibition,  one,  a  portrait  of  Vittoria 
Colonna  (214),  is  in  a  state  that  renders  it  difficult  to  form  any 
confident  opinion  of  its  worth.  If  it  has  once  been  a  genuine 
painting,  it  must  have  gravely  suffered  at  the  bands  of  restorers. 
The  other,  a  noble  male  portrait  (205),  lent  by  Mr.  Baillio 
Hamilton,  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  painter's  fame.  It  ranks 
among  the  very  best  examples  of  Italian  portraiture  in  tbe 
gallery,  and  the  grand  pose  of  the  figures,  with  the  simple 
arrangement  of  the  black  brocaded  robe,  prove  beyond  ques- 
tion that  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  possessed  a  sense  of 
style  in  design,  such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  artist 
who  bad  served  under  tbe  leadership  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Beneath  it  hangs  a  very  interesting  Venetian  picture  (206) 
assigned  to  Giorgione,  and  in  the  next  room  we  find  a  por- 
trait (156),  lent  by  Lord  Strafford,  which  also  bears  the  name  of 
this  rarest  of  Venetian  masters.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  detect  any  of  the  characteristics  of  Giorgione 'a  style. 
The  tvpe  of  the  face  and  the  pose  of  the  figure  recall  the  manner 
of  Paris  Bordone,  but  there  has  been  so  much  repainting  that  it 
is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  speculate  upon  the  question  of 
its  authorship. 

In  the  Third  Gallery  are  placed  some  of  the  most  important 
specimens  of  Italian  art.  Tbe  two  Madonnas  of  Raffaelle,  the  por- 
traits by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  the  large  decorative  compositions 
by  Paul  Veronese,  make  up  a  notable  group  of  genuine  and  cha- 
racteristic examples.  The  Larger  Rafliielle  (152)  is  interesting, 
uot  merely  for  its  intrinsic  beauty,  but  for  the  evidence  it  affords 
of  the  complete  independence  of  his  genius  at  this  early  stage  of 
his  career.  It  bears  the  date  of  150S,  when  the  painter  1 
■was  no  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  ase,  and  vet  it 
HSSCrts  even  more  clearly  than  the  famous  Bjrghese  picture 
of  the  Entombment,  executed  in  the  previous  year,  the  j 
new  direction  which  religious  art  was  about  to  take  under  | 


Raffaelle'a  leadership.  In  this  group  of  mother  and  child,  com- 
bined with  such  exquisite  grace  of  line  and  spontaneous  truth  of 
movement,  there  is  but  slight  trace  left  of  the  earnest  devotional 
spirit  which  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  earlier  painters  of  Florence,  and 
even  in  the  work  of  Raffaelle's  master,  Perugino.  The  force  and 
fascination  of  the  picture  lie  not  in  any  new  perception  of  the 
religious  aspect  of  the  subject,  but  in  a  deeper  and  more  liberal 
understanding  of  the  purely  natural  relation  of  mother  and  child. 
There  is  on  this  side  a  refinement  and  delicacy  of  observation 
such  as  painting  bad  never  before  attained,  and  has  never  since 
surpassed  or  even  equalled.  Tho  action  of  the  child's  hand,  the 
look  of  innocent  laughter  upon  his  face,  and  the  contrasted  expres- 
sion of  reposo  upon  the  countenance  of  the  mother,  belong  to  a  kind 
of  beauty  in  art  that  Kafl'aello  was  the  first  to  discover  or  to  display. 
Such  an  achievement  marks  a  new  departure  in  the  study  of  nature, 
and  points  to  a  growing  consciousness  in  tho  artist  that  there  lay 
a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  genius  beyond  the  limits 
that  bad  been  assigned  to  it  by  the  requirements  of  the  Church. 
The  smaller  group  of  the  same  subject  (148)  is  not  of  equal  beauty, 
and  its  effect  is  marred  by  partial  restoration.  Of  the  por- 
traits by  Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  finest  is  that  which  is  assumed  to 
present  the  likeness  of  tho  painter  himself.  The  half-length  of  a  lady 
(159),  if  it  was  ever  finished,  has  since  suffered  considerably,  but 
even  in  its  present  imperfect  condition  it  impresses  the  spectator 
by  the  grand  disposition  of  tho  drapery  and  by  the  noble  car- 
riage of  the  head.  The  face  is  of  a  type  that  constantly  recurs 
in  Andrea  del  Sarto's  drawings,  and  is  in  all  probability  the  like- 
ness of  the  painter's  wife. 
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INDIAN  DESPATCHES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELLINGTON.* 

]\  J  R.  OWEN  has  rendered  good  service  to  all  candidates  for 
_LYl_  civil  or  military  employment  in  India  as  well  as  to  the 
general  reader,  by  this  selection  from  more  than  half  a  dozen 
volumes  of  the  despatches  published  by  Colonel  Gurwood  or  by 
the  present  Duke  of  Wellington.  To  this  task  Mr.  Owen  brings 
a  good  knowledge  of  Indian  history,  and  some  local  experience  ac- 
quired when  serving  in  the  Educational  Department  under  the 
Government  of  Bombay.  His  selection  of  papers  is  judicious ;  bis 
arrangement  perspicuous;  and  the  study  of  the  work  is  materially 
helped  by  an  introductory  essay  of  some  ninety  pages,  in  which  he 
discusses  the  policy  of  tbe  Marquess  of  Wellesley  towards  the  native 
Powers,  and  the  character  of  his  more  illustrious  brother.  Yet  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with-  sundry  blemishes  or  rather 
omissions,  which  a  little  more  pains  would  have  enabled  the 
author  to  supply.  If  there  is  any  occasion  on  which  short  editorial 
notes  are  required  it  is  in  the  publication  of  a  correspondence  of 
an  eminent  public  servant,  which  embraces  an  immense  variety  of 
subjects  and  ranges  over  a  period  not  within  tbe  recollection  of 
any  living  statesman.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  pleaded  that  the 
Duke's  style  is  so  clear  and  coherent,  bis  aims  are  so  transparent, 
and  the  topics  discussed  arc  so  interwoven  witb  history,  its  wars, 
sieges,  and  treaties,  that  lew  explanations  or  additions  are  neces- 
sary. This,  in  one  sense,  is  all  very  true.  Nobody  can  wish  to 
add  to  or  take  anything  from  Wellington's  clear  and  concise  dic- 
tion. But  when  in  India,  during  a  period  of  nearly  eight  years, 
General  Wellesley  was  in  constant  correspondence  with  the  fore- 
most civilians  and  soldiers  of  the  day ;  and  at  no  period  of  its 
history  did  the  East  India  Company  produce  men  more  eminent, 
if  not  in  making  Revenue  Settlements  and  drafting  Codes,  at  least 
for  diplomatic  talent  and  skill  in  negotiating  treaties  and  cessions. 
Amongst  other  correspondents,  General  Wellesley  was  constantly 
writing  to  Munro  or  to  Malcolm,  to  Kirkpatrick  or  to  Close. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  does  Mr.  Owen  recollect  to  give  at  the  head  of 
each  letter  the  official  designation  of  these  and  numerous  other 
officials.  A  practised  student  of  Anglo-Indian  history  may  pos- 
sibly recollect  that  Mr.  Such-a-one  was  restraining  Scindia,  that  this 
able  Colonel  was  "  educating  '"  the  Nizam,  or  that  this  gifted  Major 
was  expounding  to  the  Peshwa  the  utter  absurdity  of  a  Mahratta 
confederacy  against  such  powerful  enemies  as  the  British  In  some 
instances  the  position  of  the  correspondent  can  be  gathered  or 
guessed  from  the  context  of  the  letters.  But  sudden  changes  are 
constant  in  the  Indian  official  world,  as  Mr.  Owen  well  knows ; 
the  threads  of  tbe  diplomatic  web  are  crossed  and  intertwined ; 
now  and  then  two  officers  are  deputed  to  the  same  chief  or  prince, 
but  in  very  different  capacities ;  and  the  greater  and  more  ex- 
tensive the  range  of  the  topics,  the  more  important  it  is  that  the 
reader  should  see  at  a  glance  the  exact  position  which  was  filled 
by  each  Commissioner,  Agent,  or  Resident.  As  illustration,  we 
observe  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  these  years  the 
following  gentlemen  were  filling  posts  of  the  very  highest  im-  . 
portance.  Josiali  Webbe  was  Secretary  to  the  Government  of 
Madras ;  Colonel  Palmer  was  at  Poona,  with  the  Peshwa ;  Mr. 
Lumsden  and  Mr.  Scott  were  in  Oudh ;  Colonel  Collins  was  at 
Gwalior;  the  post  of  Resident  at  Hyderabad  was  tilled  first  by 
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Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  who  afterwards  became  Military  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  and  then  by  Captain  Kirkpatrick  ; 
Colonel  Stevenson  commanded  the  Nizam's  contingent ;  General 
Stuart  was  Commander-in-Chief  at  Bombay.  The  troops  in 
Upper  India  were  under  Sir  James  Craig,  who  is  heard  of, 
amongst  other  places,  at  a  station  called  Anupshire,  not  very  far 
from  Meerut,  of  which  hardly  anything  remains  but  the  neglected 
tombs  of  officers  who  died  there.  "  Malcolm  was  at  one  time  Town 
Major  at  Madras,  was  then  Assistant  Resident  at  Hyderabad, 
and  was  subsequently  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Scindia's  Court. 
Mr.  Uhthoff  was  Commissioner  in  Malabar.  Five  Commissioners — 
Lord  Harris,  Colonel  W.  Kirkpatrick,  Barry  Close,  Henry 
Wellesley,  afterwards  Lord  Cowley,  and  Arthur  Wellesley  him- 
self— were  entrusted  with  affairs  at  Seringapatam  after  its  capture. 
Some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  above  additions  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  present  volume.  It  was  the  duty  of  any  editor, 
especially  of  one  who  has  shown  himself  so  capable  in  selection  and 
arrangement,  to  have  prevented  any  doubt  or  searchings  of  heart 
about  these  details.  Also  a  few  explanations  might  have  been 
added  of  the  less  familiar  Anglo-Indian  terms.  By  akhbar  is 
meant  a  newspaper  published  in  the  vernacular.  Sehbundies  are 
irregulars  or  a  sort  of  militia.  Tannahs,  more  usually  Thannahs, 
are  police  stations.  Nerrek,  or  nirik,  is  the  current  price  of  articles 
in  the  native  bazaar.  A  coule,  or  properly  kaul,  is  a  written  agree- 
ment, and  in  these  despatches  the  word  means  articles  of  peace 
offered  to  chiefs  and  opponents.  A  mutasndtli  is  an  accountant 
or  a  writer.  Dubashery  is  a  word  coined  for  the  nonce  by 
Wellesley  himself  from  dubash,  ay  interpreter,  or  one  who  knows 
two  languages,  and  means,  from  the  context,  trickery  and  deceit. 
Mr.  Owen  may  probably  be  aware  of  the  exact  signification  of 
these  and  other  terms.  It  does  not  follow  that  English  readers 
can  be  as  familiar  with  them  as  they  are  now  with  bakshish  and 
loot. 

Now  for  the  despatches  and  their  author.  The  introduction  by  Mr. 
Owen  will  enable  the  general  reader  to  follow  the  course  of  war  and 
diplomacy  in  those  eventful  times.  The  weak  policy  of  Sir  John 
Shore  had  been  to  play  off  one  native  Power  against  another.  That 
of  the  Wellesleys  was  to  crush  Tippoo,  to  render  French  inter- 
vention an  impossibility,  to  break  up  the  Mahratta  confederacy, 
and  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Power.  How,  with 
one  brother  in  Council  and  the  other  in  the  field,  these  paramount 
ends  were  attained  is  a  matter  of  history  into  which  we  are  not 
going  to  enter.  Our  business  i3  with  the  man  who  left  India 
before  he  was  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  who  had  then  already 
proved  himself  to  be  a  consummate  general,  a  clear-sighted  poli- 
tician, and  a  successful  administrator.  Now  it  was  all  along  well 
known  that  General  Wellesley  had  the  best  rules  of  strategy  at 
his  fingers'  ends,  ready  for  application  ;  that  he  seemed  to  divine  by 
mere  intuition  the  objects  and  wishes  of  his  unscrupulous 
antagonists  ;  that  he  wrote  as  if  he  had  a  detailed  plan  of  every 
difficult  country  constantly  before  him,  with  its  passes,  ghauts, 
forts,  and  bazaars,  as  clear  as  if  shown  in  a  modern  photograph  ; 
that  he  was  fully  as  able  to  lecture  a  commissariat  officer  on  the 
driest  drudgery  of  his  department  as  he  was  to  tell  a  general  of 
.division  how  to  bring  his  forces  into  line  ;  that  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  every  favouiable  circumstance  of  climate  or 
locality  in  preparing  his  combinations  ;  and  that  in  the  art  of  war, 
which  is  said  to  be  made  up  of  blunders,  he  Committed  the  fewest 
and  left  nothing  to  accident  or  chance.  His  impatience  of  jobbery  and 
Corruption,  his  sharp  and  incisive  reproofs  to  men  who  preferred  their 
own  selfish  objects  to  the  serviceof  the  State,  his  anxiety  to  do  justice 
to  opponents  from  whom  he  had  differed,  his  acute  perception  of 
character,  the  respect  and  veneration  with  which  he  inspired  sub- 
ordinates in  the  held  or  the  Council,  are  points  in  his  character 
which  do  not  admit  of  controversy.  But  we  suspect  that,  to 
many  readers,  this  volume  will  be  almost  the  first  revelation  of  his  ■ 
signal  talents  for  negotiation,  government,  and  civil  affairs.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  he  displays  an  insight  into  native 
character,  an  instinct  as  to  Oriental  subterfuge  and  treachery,  an 
appreciation  of  difficult  problems  likely  to  arise  with  the  increasing 
responsibilities  of  cession  and  conquest,  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  wisest  of  English  statesmen,  or  the  most  trained  of 
Indian  administrators;  to  his  brother  the  Governor-General,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Metcalfe,  Maura  and 
Thomason,  on  the  other.  Mr.  Owen  pointedly  draws  attention  to 
the  unsparing  criticism  on  Monson's  discreditable  retreat  before 
Holkar  in  1804.  Sir  Hobert  Peel  quoted  this  as  the  best  military 
letter  he  had  ever  read  ;  and  every  subaltern,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Macaulay,  has,  or  "  ought  to  have  it  by  heart  "  j  while  any 
civilian  can  make  out  that  this  incapable  and  ill-starred  com- 
mander advanced  into  a  country  of  which  he  was  quite  ignorant, 
retreated  when  he  might  have  attacked,  remained  stationary 
when  ho  ought  to  have  continued  his  march,  and  Inflicted  on 
our  arms  a  disgrace  to  which  even  Maiwand  allords  hardly  a 
parallel. 

To  the  officer  who  studies  his  profession  and  who  now  rifcs  by 
merit  and  not  by  purchase,  this  volume  must  afford  a  series  of 
valuable  lectures.  The  probability  of  the  French  effecting  a 
landing  in  India,  or  giving  real  help  to  Tippoo,  is  derided.  The 
description  of  the  grand  army  marching  to  Seringapatam  with  the 
Nizam's  contingent,  the  bnnjnrrirn  or  grain  merchants,  tin:  bullocks, 
elephants,  carts,  "  coolies  and  doolies,''  might  for  cleanups  and 
Conciseness  drive  a  Special Corres]>oiident  to  despnir.  We  observe 
here,  without  the  slightest  disparagement  to  General  Roberts's 
recent  splendid  feats, that  Wellesley  repeatedly  averaged  seventeen 
miles  a  day;  that  even  the  Nizam  s  "  r«|  scallions "  inarched 


twenty  miles :  that  previous  to  Assaye  our  troops  accomplished 
twenty-three  miles  in  seven  hours  and  a  half,  and  that  the  rate  of 
progress  was  then  invariably  three  miles  an  hour;  while,  after  Assaye 
and  before  Argaum,  a  march  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  iu 
eight  days  enabled  the  General  to  save  "  all  our  convoys  and  the 
Nizam's  territories,"  and  to  win  the  last  battle,  attacking  late  in 
the  day,  as  bis  friend  and  disciple  Lord  Hardinge  did,  just  forty 
years  afterwards,  at  Ferozeshah.  A  letter  to  Colonel  Sartorius  on 
the  best  way  of  making  war  in  the  jungles  is  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing and  advice.  This  officer  is  warned  against  moving  small  bodies, 
however  compact,  in  diiFerent  directions  against  Nairs  and  such- 
like, who  can  do  without  baggage  and  hide  in  the  dense  forest  or 
appear,  just  as  they  choose.  The  only  way  of  dealing  with  these 
foes  is  to  clear  the  road  of  jungle  at  whatever  expense  and  time, 
push  forward  advanced  posts  when  the  line  of  march  is  cleared, 
and  then,  when  the  communications  with  the  rear  are  secured, 
send  out  light  detachments  in  all  directions.  The  "  success  of 
military  operations  in  India  depends  ou  supplies."  There  is  "  no 
difficulty  in  fighting,  and  in  finding  the  means  of  beating  your 
enemy  with  or  without  loss."  Wellesley  was  never  needlessly 
severe,  much  less  cruel ;  but  he  tells  Colonel  Sartorius  to  give  a 
hint  to  a  troublesome  fellow  named  Mousa,  "  who  was  supplying 
a  hostile  Raja  with  rice,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hanging  men 
who  dealt  treacherously  while  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
Company."  The  objection  to  martial  law,  though  often  quoted, 
may  as  well  be  repeated  here.  "  Military  gentlemen  in  Malabar  ™ 
ought  to  give  their  own  definition  of  military  law.  "  I  under- 
stand military  law  to  be  the  law  of  the  sword,  and,  in  well- 
regulated  and  disciplined  armies,  to  be  the  will  of  the  general." 
Nor  was  it  clear  to  Wellesley  how  common  questions  and  the 
common  business  of  provinces  could  go  on,  if,  when  rebels  could 
already  be  punished,  all  would  be  "  referred  to  a  military  com- 
manding officer,  as  in  a  camp,  and  would  be  decided  upon  military 
principles  either  by  himself  or  his  officers."  Martial  law,  in  fact, 
is  the  suppression  of  every  ordinary  tribunal.  As  remarkable  as 
the  power  to  conduct  a  campaign  successfully  is  the  reluctance  to 
begin  war  without  the  clearest  justification.  A  refusal  of  the 
Mahrattas  to  accede  to  a  closer  alliance  was  no  justification, 
neither  ought  one  country  to  make  war  on  another  because  the 
latter  may  at  some  time  form  an  alliance  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  former.  Equal  plainness  of  speech  is  shown  in  letters  to 
the  Governor-General,  who  is  treated,  though  with  respect,  just  like 
Colonel  Stevenson  or  Major  Murray.  Lord  Monungton  had  much 
bitter  not  join  the  army  and  hamper  its  commander,  nor  need  ha 
go  to  Seringapatam  after  its  capture  :  but  he  ought  at  once  to  go 
to  Madras,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mahratta  campaign,  iu  order 
to  obtain  early  intelligence  and  to  keep  the  perverse  Madras  Go- 
vernment straight.  On  the  other  hand,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
presence  of'a  Civil  magistrate  with  troops  when  sent  to  put 
down  rebellion.  His  business  is  "to  re-establish  Civil  organ- 
ization," to  give  confidence  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  procme  re- 
sources and  supplies  for  the  troops.  In  his  absence  nothing  will 
be  done.  Villages  will  remain  deserted,  and  the  soldiers,  deprived 
of  supplies,  will  take  to  plundering  the  country.  Military  men 
who  have  conducted  operations  successfully  in  Upper  India,  or 
against  the  frontier  tribes  to  the  east  of  Bengal,  may  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  learn  that  Wellesley  thought  the  rainy  season  the  best 
for  operations  in  the  Mahratta  country.  Certainly  the  black  soil 
turned  to  mud,  and  was,  now  and  then,  impractica^'e  for  car- 
riages and  artillery.  But  the  army  would  always  get  water; 
rivers,  no  longer  fordable  to  the  enemy,  could  be  easily  crossed 
by  us  with  pontoons  or  the  common  basket  boats  ;  and  other 
inconveniences  were  mere  trifles.  The  memorandum  from  which 
these  particular  remarks  are  taken  is  a  perfect  text-book  on 
military  operations  in  a  strange  country,  on  the  collection  of  sup- 
plies, on  the  defence  of  British  or  allied  territory,  and  on  tin; 
attack  of  forts.  The  young  general  who  could  prov  ide  for  theso 
and  twenty  more  such  contingencies  might  well  be  justified  in 
telling  the  Nizam's  Minister  that  he  would  boat  all  the  .Mahrattas 
in  Hindustan,  and  feed  his  army  even  if  it  were  to  march  to  Delhi. 

Our  remaining  space  must  be  devoted  mainly  to  those  civil 
questions  which  are  more  within  the  province  of  a  Governor- 
(iener.il.  lint  there  is  abundant  indication  that,  had  tho  two 
brothers  exchanged  places,  the  soldier  at  least  would  have  becomo 
not  less  eminent  in  the  Indian  Council  than  in  the  Mahratta  field. 
That,  dealing  with  wily  and  unscrupulous.  Mahrattas,  ho  should 
have  formed  a  low  estimate  of  the  native  c  haracter  is  not  Surpris- 
ing ;  but  in  all  his  intercourse  with  Vakils  and  Rowan*,  by  letter 
or  in  conference,  he  is  earnest  and  impressive,  without  being  dicta- 
torial;  and  wo  know  that  in  Mysore,  with  which  ho  was  so  long 
connected,  two  names  are  held  in  all'ectionato  remembrance  by 
natives  to  this  day  one  is  Sir  Mark  Cubbon,  the  other  is  Arihur 
Wellesley.  The  young  Hindu  Raja  who  was  replaced  on  tho 
throne  of  his  ancestors  by  the  genius  and  policy  of  the  Wellesleya 
only  died  in  1 8^8,  and  wo  are  now  about  to  hand  over  his  king- 
dom, enriched  and  drill  ted,  to  his  adopted  son.  Ill  the  suggested 
treatment  of  the  Rheels  Wellesley  anticipated  Oiitram.  Ry  conci- 
liation ami  by  avoiding  interference  we  can  make  them  our  best 
friends.  A  contrary  line  of  conduct  did  actually,  until  OutfMB'l 
time,  make  them,  in  the  words  id'  11  despatcli  to  the  Rombay  Go- 
vernment, "  our  worst  enemies."  On  the  impolicy  of  employing 
tracps  to  support  the  violent  nets  of  native  Governments  thesu 
despatches  aro  equally  strong.  < >ur  soldiers  ought  not  to  he  tint 
agents  of  "  little  dirty  amiliiiiri  exaeiioiis."  The  state  of  tuiblio 
events  in  India  was  generally  so  advanced  during  the  Wellusloy 
administration  that  "  neither  the  Court  of  the  Ihrcctors  nor  the 
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Kinjr's  Ministers  were  capable  of  tailing  an  enlarged  view.  I 
doubl  very  much  if  thero  is  any  man  in  England  who  understands 
our  present  situation.  I  am  certain  Lord  Castlereagh  does  not." 
For  proof  that  Wellesloy  had  grasped  minute  details  as  well  as 
enlarged  principles  wo  need  only  refer  to  his  letter  on  tho  diller- 
ences  lie;  ween  ilio  lYshwa  and  tho  Southern  jaghirdars.  It  is  not 
the  production  of  a  military  commander  at  all.  Jt  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  of  the  foremost  civilians  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  school. 
Hie  same  brea  th  of  view,  the  same  sound  political  insight,  the  same 
clear  appreciation  of  the  future,  prompt  his  remarks  on  the  ditliculties 
and  responsibilities  of  our  Indian  supremacy.  Peace  in  Europe  is  no 
ground  for  diminishing  the  effective  strength  of  the  Indian  army. 
A  good  administration  may  promote  internal  peace,  but  troops 
should  be  massed  in  largo  stations  whence  they  can  easily  be 
moved  and  not  frittered  away  in  small  detached  posts.  It  is 
in  no  harsh  criticism  of  Wellesley's  genius  that  we  select  a 
few  instances  in  which  his  judgment  was  at  fault.  He  was 
in  error  in  1798,  when  he  thought  that  we  ought  never  again 
to  be  involved  in  n  "country"  or  internal  war,  but  might  pre- 
serve peace  by  balancing  the  various  Powers,  or  when  he 
was  half-inclined  to  cede  the  Province  of  Oudh  to  Holhar. 
But  these  and  a  few  others  are  mere  slips ;  and  in  what 
he  says  as  to  the  impolicy  of  employing  negro  troops  in  the 
Bast  Indies;  on  the  propriety  of  having  a  regular  establishment  of 
bullocks  for  transport  instead  of  hiring  these  animals;  on  the 
dangers  of  an  indiscriminate  admission  of  Europeans  into  the 
interior ;  on  the  necessity  for  roads  and  for  the  improvement  of 
internal  navigation ;  on  the  Company's  monopoly  of  trade  ;  on  the 
taxation  of  the  Bengal  Provinces  ;  on  the  importance  of  preventing 
communications  between  Native  Courts  and  Continental  Powers; 
and  even  on  such  modern  questions  as  famines  and  their  lomedies, 
he  either  points  out  dilliculties  or  suggests  a  line  of  conduct 
■which  the  wisest  and  strongest  of  Anglo-Indian  administrators 
might  ponder  with  advantage.  Then  naturally  comes  the  question, 
Whence  did  the  Sepoy  General  gain  this  clearness  of  insight  and 
this  fecundity  of  resource  ?  He  had  served  no  apprenticeship  of 
Statecraft  in  England.  Between  1787,  when  he  entered  the  army, 
and  1797,  when  he  went  to  India,  he  had  merely  been  sent  here 
and  there  between  Ireland  and  the  Low  Countries.  He  never 
entered  Parliament  till  1806,  when  he  became  M.P.  for  Rye,  alter 
his  return  from  the  Last.  But  some  rare  men  leap  to  light  as 
statesmen  and  generals  as  others  are  born  painters  .and  poets.  A 
generation  which  has  arisen  since  Wellington's  remains  were 
fittingly  laid  under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  may  possibly  take  some 
of  its  impressions  of  him  from  the  diary  of  a  cynical  voluptuary  or 
from  the  outpourings  of  a  Radical  press.  But  delay  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  or  an  unfortunate  utterance  about 
the  perfection  of  the  British  Constitution  at  a  time  when  the 
nation  was  lawfully  aj-kiog  for  reform  and  thfa  extension  of  the 
franchise,  ought  not  to  be  weighed  against  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments and  his  high  sense  of  duty\  Bather  do  we  hope  that 
posterity  may  long  be  instructed  by  his  justice,  his  manliness,  his 
devotion  to  the  Sot  ereign,  his  transparent  sincerity,  and  his  capacity 
lor  war  and  administration,  when  fanatical  rhetoric  and  ignoble 
submission  of  principle  to  party  and  popularity  shall  either  be 
mentioned  with  abhorrence  or  be  clean  forgotten. 


MOLIE-RE." 

"|\/T  ARSENE  HOUSSAYE  was  director  of  the  Comedie 
.lvJL  •  Franchise  u::der  the  Second  Empire.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  presumed  that  be  would  write  about  Moliere  with  some  know- 
ledge and  authority.  He  does  write  with  a  lax  and  slipshod 
carelessness  which  makes  his  book  as  discreditable  to  French 
literature  as  it  is  honourable  to  the  art  of  publishing  in  Fiance. 
Moliere,  snfemme  et  sa  Jillc  is  a  beautiful  folio,  excellently  printed 
on  baud-made  paper,  and  illustrated  with  etchings,  engravings, 
tail-pieces,  and  ornaments  in  black  and  red.  Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  reproductions — rather  embellished,  we  think — of 
engravings  in  early  editions  of  Moliere's  plays.  The  title-page  i3 
a  copy  ot  an  interesting  frontispiece  of  1673,  representing  Moliere 
in  his  two  characters  of  Sganarelle  and  Mascarille.  M.  Houssaye 
would  have  made  a  better  choice  if  he  had  copied  the  frontispiece 
of  the  second  volume  of  that  date,  which  gave  portraits  of  the 
comedian  and  his  wife,  crowned  by  the  muse  Thalia.  Many 
other  pretty  engravings  are  said  by  M.  Houssaye  to  be  repro- 
ductions of  portraits  of  Mile.  Moliere.  The  originals  are  in  M. 
Houssaye's  possession  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  much  more 
in  their  authenticity  than  in  that  of  the  too  numerous  so-called 
portraits  collected  by  Soleirol.  We  ask  for  the  pedigree  of  the 
portraits,  and  M.  Houssaye  offers  no  evidence. 

The  outward  part  and  material  form  of  M.  Houssaye's  book 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  portraits  may  not  be  authentic, 
hot  they  are  pretty.  Tho  copy  in  wax  of  "  Moliere's  seal "  (so 
called)  on  the  fly-leaf  would  terribly  damage  the  volume  if  it 
came  to  be  bouud ;  but  probably  the  wax  might  be  removed  by 
the  application  of  a  heated  knife-blade.  Aa  we  have  said,  the 
letterpre-s  is  unworthy  of  the  engravings.  The  style  has  all 
possible  faults ;  it  is  gushing,  flowery,  empty,  full  of  repetitions, 
aud  terribly  tedious.  Where  we  look  for  facts  we  find  only 
grotesque  mistakes  and  a  tissue  of  inconsistent  fancies.  As  the 
French  critics  teem  to  hold  back  from  the  task  of  exposing  M. 

*  Mnliire,  sajtmmect  ta  flit.  Par  Arscnc  Houssaye.  Paris:  Dentu. 
1000. 


Houssaye's  innumerable  blunders,  we  intend  to  note  a  few  speci- 
mens. M.  Houssaye's  intention  is  to  reconstruct,  by  the  study  of 
documents  and  the  exercise  of  imagination,  the  inner  life  of 
Moliere,  especially  the  story  of  his  relations  with  his  wife. 
Armande  Bejard  M.  Houssaye  calls  an  enigma,  a  Joconda,  a 
thrice-masked  coquette.  Two  points  in  her  story  have  always  in- 
vited the  attention  of  the  curious.  First,  who  was  Armande,  and 
what  was  her  parentage  P  Second,  how  did  she  behave  to 
Moliere  ;  was  she  merely  a  coquette,  or  was  she  actually  faithless  ? 

As  to  the  first  question,  the  facts  are  really  simple  enough, 
though  they  have  been  confused,  originally  by  the  lack  of  docu- 
ments, and  afterwards  by  the  prurient  conjectures  and  scandals  of 
French  biographers.  Moliere  was  married  on  the  14th  February, 
1662,  to  Armando  Gresinde  Clairo  Elisabeth  Bejard,  described 
in  the  contract  of  marriage  (23  January,  1662)  as  daughter 
of  Marie  Hervo,  widow  of  the  late  Joseph  Bejard.  This  Bejard 
died  early  in  1643,  and  his  widow,  Marie  Ilerve,  renounced  his 
succession  for  herself  aud  for  her  children.  Two  of  them  are 
falsely  described  as  minors,  and  among  these  children  there  is  one 
spoken  of  as  "  uno  petite  non  baptisee."  This  little  girl,  the  youngest 
of  the  Bejard  family,  is  the  Armando  whom  Moliere  married.  In 
the  absence  of  her  baptismal  certificate,  evidence  can  scarcely  be 
more  clear.  In  1643,  Marie  Herve  names  her  other  children,  and 
adds  that  she  has  an  infant  unbaptized  daughter.  In  1662  she 
gives  a  daughter — not  one  of  the  children  alluded  to  by  name  in 
1643 — to  Moliere. 

How  then  did  a  mystery,  and  a  scandalous  one,  gather  about 
tho  birth  of  Armande  ?  It  happened  thus : — in  1663,  Moliere  was 
at  feud  with  the  actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  One  of  them, 
Monttleury,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  of  Racine's  (4th  November, 
1663),  accused  Moliere  to  the  King  of  having  married  his  own 
daughter.  "  MontUeury  is  not  listened  to  at  the  Court,"  adds 
Racine,  and  Louis  XIV".  showed  what  he  thought  of  the  miser- 
able charge  by  becoming  godfather  to  Moliere's  child.  The 
scandal  seems  to  have  arisen  in  this  way  :—  Moliere  since  1643  had 
belonged  to  the  same  theatrical  company  as  Madeleine,  Genevieve, 
Louis,  and  Joseph  Bejard.  Slander  called  him  the  lover  of 
Madeleine,  who,  in  1638,  had  borne  a  daughter  to  Esprit  Ray- 
mond, ('omte  de  Modene.  Some  confusion  about  this  child,  such 
as  certainly  existed  in  the  mind  of  Grimarest,  or  a  theoiy  that 
Marie  Ilerve  was  too  aged  to  have  been  the  mother  of  Armande, 
must  have  prompted  Monttleury  to  bring  his  abominable  charge. 
What  is  M.  Houssaye's  view?  He  says  that  Genevieve,  not 
Madeleine  Bejard,  was  the  mistress  of  Moliere,  and  that  Armande 
was  the  daughter  of  Madeleine  by  the  Comte  de  Modene.  Some- 
times he  inclines  to  think  that  Moliere  was  the  lover  of  all  three 
Bejards ;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  opinion  is  that  we  have  stated. 
How  does  he  prove  his  point?  Genevieve  was  not  present 
at  Moliere's  marriage  ;  therefore  she  was  jealous,  therefore  he  had 
been  her  lover.  His  evidence  is  given  on  p.  46.  "  Moliere  was  too 
much  the  friend  of  M.  de  Modene  to  betray  him,  therefore  I 
believe  that  "  he  fell  in  love  with  Genevieve.  This  is  odd  logic ; 
Moliere  would  not  have  loved  one  sister,  therefore  he  must  have 
given  his  heart  to  the  other !  Now  let  it  be  remarked  that,  in 
j  642  Modene  was  not  in  Paris,  or  near  Madeleine,  who  four  years 
earlier  had  been  his  mistress.  He  was  in  exile,  and  M. 
Houssaye  must  show  how  he  knows  that  he  was  the  friend  of 
Moliere.  M.  Loiseleur's  theory  is  that  Madeleine  was  the  mother 
of  Armande,  and  lhat  Marie  Ilerve  acknowledged  the  child  to 
deceive  Modene,  who  might,  in  1643,  have  been  expected  to  return 
to  Paris.  Enough  has,  perhaps,  been  said  to  show  how  absolutely 
baseless  is  M.  Houssaye's  theory,  first,  that  Moliere  must  have 
loved  Genevieve,  because  to  have  loved  Madeleine  would  have  been 
to  deceive  Modene;  second,  that  Modene,  who  left  Paris  to  follow 
the  Due  de  Guise  in  1640,  and  had  not  returned  in  1643,  was  the 
father  of  a  child  supposed  to  have  been  born  to  Madeleine  early  in  that 
year.  As  to  this  latter  point,  dates  are  absolutely  conclusive  evidence. 
Having  shown  that  M.  Houssaye's  hypotheses  of  Armande's  birth 
aud  of  Moliere's  love  for  Genevieve  are  contradicted  by  facts  or 
founded  on  mere  assumption,  let  us  examine  some  minor  points. 
He  begins  by  repeating  the  old  story  of  Moliere's  Scotch  descent, 
a  story  utterly  refuted  by  documents  discovered  by  M.  le  Caron  de 
Troussures  (in  M.  du  Mesnil's  Les  aieux  de  Moliire,  Paris,  1879). 
M.  Houssaye  says  Moliere  was  sent  to  school  in  consequence  of  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother.  Now  his  mother  died  four  years  before 
the  boy  went  to  the  College  de  Clermont.  Even  M.  Taschereau, 
who  had  not  all  our  documents  before  him,  remarks  that  Moliere 
had  not  his  mother  to  back  his  petition  for  schooling.  On  the  same 
page  M.  Houssaye  repeats  the  absurd  myth  that  Moliere's  father 
was  already  incapacitated  by  infirmities  in  1639.  Old  Poquelin 
was  then  forty,  and  carried  on  his  business  for  thirty  years,  dying 
in  1669.  M.  Houssaye  has  copied  and  publishes  a  picture  of  an 
unclothed  woman  standing  in  a  shell.  This  he  calls  a  portrait  of 
Armande  Bejard  as  she  appeared  when  speaking  the  prologue  of 
Les  fdeheux,  in  August  1661.  He  is  rather  shocked  by  Moliere's 
exhibiting  a  very  young  girl,  his  own  future  wife,  in  the  costume 
of  Nana.  But  Armande  Bejard  did  not  speak  the  prologue  of  Les 
fiieheiLi:  Madeleine  Bejard  was  the  Naiad  of  Les  fadieux.  If 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  this  would  be  proved  by  a  passage  in 
La  iciigcaiice  des  marquis,  a  piece  written  to  ridicule  Moliere. 
"I  remember  your  nymph,"  says  Ari3te,  one  of  the  cha- 
racters ;  "  they  tried  to  deceive  us,  and  pass  off  un 
vieiuv  )>oisso7i  for  a  young  beauty."  Madeleine  wa3  forty- 
three  when  she  played  the  part  of  Naiad,  and  the  most  spiteful 
enemy  could  not  have  called  Armande,  then  eighteen,  un  vieux 
poisson.    There  is  no  evidence  but  an  anonymous  undated  ia- 
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scription  to  sbow  that  the  woman  etched  by  M.  Houssaye  was 
meant  even  for  Madeleine  Bejard.  When  M.  Houssaye  comes  to 
discuss  Armande's  conduct  as  a  wife,  he  makes  a  blunder  of  a 
sort  which  proves  his  incapacity  for  careful  work.  The  spiteful 
anonymous  libel,  La  famfuse  comedienne,  says  that  Armande  fell 
in  love  with  De  Quiche,  and  Lauzun  with  Armande,  when  the 
Princesse  d 'Elide  was  played  at  Chambord.  The  Princesse  d' Elide 
was  played,  not  at  Chambord,  but  at  Versailles,  May  1664.  M.  Livet 
says  that  De  Guiche  was  not  at  Versailles  at  all,  but  in  Poland 
from  January  1664  to  the  end  of  1665.  M.  Livet  proves  his  point 
by  a  letter  of  De  Guiche's  {La  fameuse  comedienne.  Paris,  1877, 
p.  155).  Now  M.  Houssaye  has  looked  into  M.  Loiseleur's  book, 
Les  points  obscurs  dans  la  vie  de  Moliere  (Paris,  1876).  M. 
Loiseleur,  unacquainted  with  M.  Livet's  evidence,  says  that  De 
Guiche  accompanied  the  King  to  the  siege  of  Marsal,  in  Lorraine, 
in  September  1663.  He  was  present  at  Marsal,  but,  in  January 
1664,  he  was  writing  to  Seguier  about  his  perils  in  the  Baltic.  M. 
Loiseleur,  unaware  of  this,  says  that,  if  De  Guiche  was  not  at 
Versailles  on  May  12,  1664,  he  may  have  been  at  Fontaine- 
bleau on  July  30,  when  La  princesse  d?  Elide  was  played  once 
more.  This  is  impossible  on  M.  Livet's  showing.  But  M. 
Houssaye^  has  somehow  taken  it  into  his  head  that  the  Prin- 
cesse (V Elide  was  played  at  Versailles  on  May  12,  and  at 
Fontainebleau  on  May  16,  when  Armande  fell  from  virtue. 
•"  Quatre  jours  de  plus  de  sagesse,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  prendre  les 
arrues.''  Now  La  Grange's  Registre  for  April  29,  1664,  says  the 
•company  went  to  Versailles  at  the  end  of  April,  and  remained 
there  till  May  22.  How,  then,  could  they  have  played  at  Fon- 
tainebleau on  May  16,  as  M.  Houssaye  absurdly  says?  The  per- 
foimance  of  which  he  is  thinking  was  given  at  Fontainebleau 
between  July  21  and  August  13.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
Armande  Moliere  was  a  lalse  wife;  but  M.  Houssaye's  blunders 
would  almost  make  a  jury  absolve  the  person  whom  he  prosecutes. 
For  example,  he  says,  with  truth,  that  the  adventure  of  the  Presi- 
dent Lescot,  who  was  deluded  by  La  Thourelle  into  thinking  him- 
self the  lover  of  Mile.  Moliere,  is  a  proof  before  letters  of  the 
adventure  of  the  Diamond  Necklace.  That  adventure  was  no 
argument  against  the  reputation  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  but  M. 
Houssaye  maintains  that  the  earlier  affair  does  show  that  Mile. 
Moliere  was  "  not  inaccessible."  The  truth  is  that  neither  event 
offers  any  evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  actress  or  of  the 
Queen.  The  Cardinal  Rohan  and  the  President  Lescot  were  in- 
duced to  believe  that  they  had  had  interviews  with  Marie  Antoi- 
nette and  with  Armande  Moliere,  when,  in  fact,  they  had  only 
seen  Mine.  Lamothe  and  a  woman  named  La  Thourelle.  The  facts 
go  no  further  than  to  prove  that  the  Cardinal  and  the  President 
entertained  a  bad,  but  erroneous,  opinion  of  the  Queen  and  the 
actress. 

We  must  now  give  a  final  example  of  M.  Houssaye's  careless- 
ness and  unfitness  to  deal  with  evidence.  According  to  Grimarest, 
who  putiished  a  Life  of  Moliere  in  1705,  a  great  crowd  collected 
round  the  door  on  the  evening  of  the  comedian's  funeral.  Mile. 
Moliere,  "  not  being  able  to  guess  what  the  people  wanted,  was 
advised  to  throw  a  hundred  pistoles  out  of  thewindows."  M. 
Houssaye,  quoting  we  know  not  what  authority,  says  that  it  was 
Baron,  the  actor,  who  threw  the  money  (p.  1 19).  Now  it  happens 
that,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  M.  Fillon  discovered  and 
published  a  contemporary  letter,  in  which  the  writer  described 
the  funeral  of  Moliere.  From  this  letter  it  is  plain  that  money 
■was  not  tossed  to  a  crowd  out  of  the  window,  but  distributed 
at  the  grave-side  in  an  orderly  manner,  "  Aux  pauvres  qui  s'y  sont 
trouves,  a  clmeun  5  sols."  It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  M. 
Houssaye  should  give  the  apocryphal  story  in  his  text  and  the 
true  account  id  a  note.  Even  in  that  note,  which  stultifies  another 
art  of  the  version  in  the  text,  he  attributes,  not  to  M.  Fillon, 
ut  to  M.  Fournier,  the  discovery  of  the  letter  which  describes 
the  funeral. 

It  is  not  amusing  work  following  M.  Houssaye  through  his 
errors  and  inadvertences.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  corrections 
had  been  suggested,  which  he  has  placed  in  his  notes,  or  in  later 
parts  of  his  work,  while  he  leaves  the  original  blunder  in  the 
text.  His  volume  is  a  very  magnificent  "  table-book,"  but  wo 
have  noticed  in  it  only  two  remarks  wonh  quoting  for  their 
merit.  In  one  M.  Houssaye  suggest*  that  the  tntr1  octet  of  a 
comedy  of  Moliere  would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  play.  In 
another  place  he  says  of  Moliere*!  death,  "Cetait  le  premier 
grand  deuil  du  siecle  de  Louis  XIV."  M.  Houssaye  constantly 
professes  the  utmost  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  great  poet. 
He  should  have  given  proofs  of  this  respect  by  writing  more 
carefully  about  the  life  and  experience  of  his  hero.  M.  Houssaye 
writes  much  better,  though,  as  usual,  with  tawdry  attempt!  at 
epigram,  when  he  is  concerned  with  Moliere 's  daughter  than  when 
he  is  busy  with  Moliere. 


FYFFF.'S  MODF.KN  KI/KOPK.* 

r|',IIIS  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  history  of  EttlOff  from  the 
J-  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
spectus of  the  publishers,  is  to  "be  written  in  a  popular  and 

•  A  Hiitory  of  Modern  Kumpr.  fly  c.  ,\.  ML  m.a.,  BejrleOjr-al 
Lew,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford.    Vol.  i.    From  the  Outbreak 

Of  ihc  Revolutionary  War  in  lyui  Ut  I  lie  Accession  Of  Loflli  XVIII.  in 
1814.  Witli  2  Maps.  London,  Vn\»,  nnd  Neti  York  :  <a>  HI,  Ivttci 
Galpiu,  &  Co.  1880. 


attractive  style."  Those  who,  with  this  announcement  in  their 
minds,  take  up  Mr.  Fyffe's  work  will,  we  suspect,  be  disappointed, 
agreeably  or  otherwise,  according  to  their  individual  tastes.  "A 
popular  and  attractive  style  "  is  to  some  a  doubtful  recommenda- 
tion. Although  Macaulay — if  Professor  Seeley  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  will  allow  us  to  say  so — and,  more  recently,  Mr.  Green, 
have  shown  that  to  be  popular  and  attractive  in  style  is  compatible 
with  the  possession  of  true  historical  insight  and  genius,  still  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  "  popular  and  attractive  "  in  au  advertisement 
will  to  many  suggest  those  intolerable  beings,  the  comic,  the  gush- 
ing, or  the  sensational  historian.  Now  Mr.  Fyffa  certainly  comes 
under  none  of  these  heads.  His  danger  is  rather  that  the  ordinary 
reader  of  the  circulating  libraries  may,  at  the  first  glance,  fling 
aside  the  volume  as  over  stiff  reading.  But  those  who  once  begin 
upon  it  will  find  a  charm  in  the  quiet,  clear,  and  sober  style  which 
never  descends  to  artifices  or  tricks  of  language.  The  author  has 
succeeded  well  in  the  difficult  task  of  bringing  a  vast  subject 
within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  He  has  wisely  forborne  to 
load  his  narrative  with  details  ;  but  has,  to  use  his  own  words, 

endeavoured  to  tell  a  simple  story,  believing  that  a  narrative  in 
which  facts  are  chosen  for  their  significance,  and  exhibited  in  their  real 
connexion,  may  be  made  to  convey  as  true  an  impression  as  a  fuller  history 
in  which  the  writer  is  not  forced  by  the  necessity  of  concentration  to  exor- 
cise the  same  rigour  towards  himself  and  his  materials. 

The  object  Mr.  Fyffe  has  set  before  himself  is  to  show  how  the 
States  of  Europe  took  their  present  form  and  character  ;  and  this 
leading  idea  gives  a  unity  and  coherence  which  constitute  the 
great  merit  of  his  work.    Napoleon,  who 

cast  the  kingdoms  old 
Into  another  mould, 

of  course  forms  the  central  figure  on  the  canvas,  and  Steiu  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  holding  the  second  place.  England,  not 
being  recast  by  Napoleon,  does  not  occupy  much  space  in  this 
volume,  which  is  in  truth  a  history  of  Continental  Europe  only. 
The  starting-point  of  the  narrative  is  somewhat  arbitrarily'  taken 
"on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  April,  1792,"  when  it  became 
known  that  Louis  XVI.  had  resigned  himself  to  the  necessity  of 
declaring  war  against  Austria.  With  all  respect  for  Mr.  Fyffe's 
opinion  that  this  "  forms  the  natural  starting-point  of  a  history  of 
the  present  century,"  the  opening  of  the  narrative  seems  to  us  too 
abrupt,  and  the  retrospective  sketch  of  the  Revolution  somewhat 
inadequate.  The  general  justice  of  the  censure  passed  on  the 
emigrant  nobles  we  do  not  dispute,  but  its  form  may  perhaps  pro- 
voke a  smile.  When  men  whose  houses  had  been  fired  over  their 
heads — unpleasant  incidents  of  which  no  hint  is  here  given — are 
reproached  with  being  "too  impatient  to  pursue  a  course  of  steady 
political  opposition  at  home,"  one  is  reminded  of  that  naif  chroni- 
cler who  tells  how  Bernard,  the  nephew  of  Louis  the  Pious,  died 
of  having  his  eyes  put  out,  quod  impatientcr  tulit.  Or  perhaps,  to 
students  of  more  recent  history,  the  phrase  will  rather  recall  the 
tone  of  a  Liberal  Minister  chiding  a  persecuted  Irish  landowner. 
However,  in  Mr.  Fyffe's  subsequent  narrative  he  does  not  attempt 
to  "  attenuate "  the  crimes  of  the  Revolution,  but  speaks  with 
righteous  wrath  of  Danton  and  the  September  massacres.  He  is 
stern,  too,  towards  the  Republican  legends  of  la  patrie  en  danger 
and  the  hostile 

horde  d'esclavcs, 
De  traitres,  de  rois  conjures. 

It  is  true  that  he  who  wrote,  and  they  who  sang,  the  burning 
words  of  the  Marseillaise  believed  devoutly  in  the  reality  of  tho 
danger  ;  but  the  politicians  who  directed  and  inflamed  them 
knew  better.  The  rois  conjures  did,  indeed,  bate  the  Revolution  ; 
and  they  made  no  secret  of  their  hatred  : — 

But  the  statesmen  of  the  French  Assembly  well  understood  (he  interval 
that  separates  hostile  feeling  from  actual  attack  ;  and  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  danger  to  France,  whether  from  the  northern  or  the  southern 
Powers,  was  proved  by  the  very  fact  that  Austria  was  treated  as  the  main 
enemy. 

Condemnation,  however,  of  the  statesmen  who  plunged  the  nation 
into  war  should  blind  no  one  to  the  real  nobility  of  tho  uprising 
of  Revolutionary  France.  The  insane  manifesto  of  tho  Duke  of 
Brunswick — concocted,  as  we  now  know,  between  Mario  Antoinetto 
and  Count  Fersen — and  tho  unpatriotic  and  unstatesuianliko  policy 
of  tho  Emigres,  mnde  the  war  a  just  one  011  the  part  of  France. 
In  speaking  of  1792  Mr.  Fyll'e  rises  into  eloquence:  — 

No  conscription  dragged  the  peasant  to  the  frontier.  Men  left,  their 
hoiui  s  in  order  that  tin-  hint  of  tin?  poor  man's  labour  should  be  his  nun. 
in  order  that  the  children  of  France  should  inherit  some  better  birthright 
than  exuetiou  mid  want,  in  order  that  the  lalc-wim  sense  of  human  right, 
should  not  be  swept  from  tin-  earth  by  tin'  arms  of  privilege  and  cnsle.  It 
wns  n  time  of  high-wrought  hope,  of  generous  and  pathetic  sH|-snorifico ;  n. 
time  that  left  11  deep  nnd  indelible  impression  upon  those  who  judged  it  uh 
cyo-witncHsCH.  Ycnrs  afterwards  the  poet  Wordsworth,  linn  alienated 
frotn  France  and  cold  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  could  not  m  all  without  tears 
t  hi  memories  of  1792. 

At,  the  same  time,  Mr.  I'yflc,  with  all  his  appreciation  of  tho 
revolutionary  enthusiasm,  both  does  justice  to  Pitt's  dosire  to 
maintain  pence,  nnd  comprehends,  without  altogether  defending, 
the  motives  which  prompted  Kngland  to  war.  We  are  glad  to  seo 
that  be  distinctly  tells  his  readers  that,  the  actual  (brhiriition  of  war 
proceeded  from  the  Convention— n  fact,  which  is  olten  overlooked 
by  those  who  condemn  Knglnnd  for  entering  upon  the  struggle. 
Mr.  I'vll'o  sots  forth  well  and  clearly  the  real  cause  of  ntrif" 
underlying  the  "points  of  technical  right  "  which  <•  figured,  M 
usual,  111  the  complnints  of  both  sides":  — 

France  considered  itself  entitled  to  mlvniirc  fht  Revolution  mid  Hi* 
(lights  Of  Mefl  Wherever  ifa  own  nrins  01  popular  in  urn  lion  gave  il  llu 
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command.  England  denied  the  right  of  any  Power  to  annul  the  political 
(system  of  Europe  at  its  picture.  No  more  serious,  no  more  sufficient, 
ground  of  war  ever  existed  between  two  nations;  yet  the  event  proved 
that,  with  the  highest  justification  for  war,  the  highest  wisdom  would  yet 
bavt  chosen  peace. 

Further  on,  it  may  bo  thought  that  Mr.  Fy  fib's  treatment  of  his 
own  country  errs  on  tlio  side  of  bareness  and  dryness.  Thus  ho 
gives  SO  hint  of  the  stir  and  spirit  with  which  England  ill  1803 
prepared  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion.  For  that  sort  of  thing 
ids  readers  must  go  to  Mr.  Hardy's  Trumpet-Majir.  Mr.  Fyfle 
5s  here  ns  dry  and  passionless  as  a  professed  military  historian. 
Though  he  observes  that  the  army  at  Boulogne  wa9  "sufficient  to 
overwhelm  the  military  forces  of  England,''  ho  says  not  a  word  of 
the  Volunteers.  Yet  surely  the  raising  of  a  volunteer  force  to 
resist  invasion  is  a  fact  of  some  importance  from  a  political  and 
social  point  of  view.  So  the  joy  and  eager  hopes  witli  which  the 
cause  of  the  Spanish  insurgents  was  taken  up  puss  unnoticed.  A 
few  words  from  some  contemporary  speaker  or  writer  might  easily 
have  been  found  to  give  a  notion  of  the  feeling  of  the  time  when, 
as  Lady  Crowe  exhaustively  put  it,  "alltho  Whigs,  as  well  as 
Tories,  down  to  Democrats  and  Methodists,"  were  at  one  in  their 
zeal  to  help  Spain.  Altogether  Mr.  Fyfle  has  rather  neglected  to 
bring  out  in  his  picture  the  figure  of  Great  Britain  standing  up 
single-handed  against  well-nigh  the  whole  Continent.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  been  imperially  successful  in  putting  in  a  clear 
light  the  part  played  by  Napoleon.  His  treatment  may  perhaps 
he  thought  rather  too  favourable;  but  it  shows  a  side  of  the 
conqueror's  career  which  is  almost  in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 
In  the  case  of  Napoleou,  Liberalism  may  be  said  to  have  now  burned 
what  it  once  adored.  The  days  are  past  when  to  admire  Napoleon 
was  the  mark  of  zeal  for  liberty  and  of  superiority  to  vulgar 
prejudice,  when  Becky  Sharp  felt  that  she  could  not  better 
proclaim  her  emancipation  from  Miss  Pinkerton  than  by  crying 
•'  Vive  1'Empereur  !  "  It  seems  strange  to  think  that  there  ever  were 
days  when  an  ardent  Radical  could  allude  to  the  earlier  campaigns 
of  Napoleon  as  the  time  "  when  for  once  arms  were  pious,  and  inva- 
sion virtue,"  "  the  sunny  spot  in  the  annals  of  the  destroying  art.'' 
Since  then  M.  Lnnl'rey  has  laid  bare  the  meaner  side  of  Napoleon's 
political  and  military  character;  Mme.  de  Eeuiusat  has  torn 
the  last  shred  of  coveting  oil'  his  private  life  ;  and  the  resuscita- 
tion of  nationality  in  Germany  and  Italy  has  led  us  to  look  upon 
Napoleon's  early  aggressions  with  an  indignation  which  the 
elder  school  of  Radicals  would  have  found  it  hard  -to  understand. 
In  fact,  the  modern  view  of  Napoleon  approximates  to  that  held  by 
Sir  Archibald  Alison,  the  typical  Tory ;  and  the  very  terms  in 
which  Mr.  Freeman,  speaking  out  of  the  purest  spirit  of 
Liberalism,  denounces  "the  Corsican  usurper,"  would  formerly 
have  been  thought  redolent  of  Toryism.  Now  Mr.  Fyfle.  without 
worshipping  Napoleon,  well  understands  how  he  appeared  in  the 
eyes  of  the  men  of  1799. 

Almost  everything  that  now  darkens  the  early  fame  of  Bonaparte  was 
then  unknown.  His  falsities,  his  cold,  unpitying  heart  were  familiar  only 
to  accomplices  and  distant  sufferers ;  even  his  most  flagrant  wrongs,  such 
as  the  destruction  of  Venice,  were  excused  by  a  political  necessity,  or  dis- 
guised as  acts  of  righteous  chastisement.  The  hopes,  the  imagination 
of  Trance  saw  in  lionaparle  the  young,  unsullied,  irresistible  hero  of  the 
llcpublic. 

Neither  does  our  present  author  share  in  Mr.  Freeman's  wrath 
at  the  overthrow  of  venerable  Empires  and  ancient  Republics. 
He  observes  that  even  in  Freedom's  chosen  seat  on  the  heights  of 
Switzerland,  "a  sufficiently  large  class  was  excluded  from  political 
rights  to  give  scope  to  an  agitation  which  received  its  impulse 
from  Paris."  He  says  boldly  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
"  the  peoples  of  Germany  cared  as  little  about  a  Fatherland  as 
their  kings,'"  and  that  though  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  there  had 
been  murmurs  at  the  extortionate  rule  of  the  Directory,  yet 
"  after  the  establishment  of  a  better  order  of  things  under  the 
Consulate,  the  annexation  to  France  appears  to  have  become 
highly  popular."  In  Italy,  "  the  more  enterprising  minds  .  .  . 
found  that  the  Napoleonic  rule,  with  all  its  faults,  was  superior 
to  anything  that  Italy  had  known  in  recent  times."  His  own  opi- 
nion is  that  the  1  mpire  of  1806  might  have  been  permanent  had 
Napoleon  abstained  from  further  aggression ;  and  he  can  even  see 
a  good  side  to  the  annexation  of  Hamburg  and  the  North-German 
coast : — 

Had  the  history  of  this  annexation  been  written  by  men  of  the  peasant- 
class,  it  would  pro  ably  have  been  described  in  terms  of  unmixed  thankful- 
ness and  praise.  In  t he  Decree  introducing  the  French  principle  of  the 
free  tenure  of  land,  thirty-six  distinct  forms  of  feudal  service  are  enume- 
rated, as  abolished  without  compensation. 

He  admits  frankly  that  the  price  which  was  paid  for  the  benefits 
of  Napoleon's  supremacy  was  "  the  suppression  of  every  vestige  of 
liberty,  the  conscription,  and  the  Continental  blockade,"  which 
last  was  the  stiaw  that  bnoke  the  camel's  back: — 

Even  in  sni  h  torpid  communities  ns  Saxony,  political  discontent  was 
nt  leDgth  engendered  by  bodily  discomfort.  Men  who  were  proof  against 
all  the  patrintie  1  xultaiion  [exaltation  ?]  of  Steiu  and  Fichtefelt  that  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  a  system  which  sent  up  the  price  of  coffee  to 
five  shillings  a  ponn  I.  and  reduced  the  tobacconist  to  exclusive  dependence 
upon  the  market  <rdcncr. 

Wo  might  -iiy  multiply  extracts,  for  the  pages  abound  in 
terse  and  thoughtful  remarks  which  lend  themselves  well  to  quota- 
tion; aud  we  might  pick  oat  many  passages  which  invite  comment; 
butourlitnib  oh  ige  us  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  mention  of  a  few 
points  only.  <  xection  is  needed  at  p.  5i8,whereCaulaincourt  thrice 
appears  as  C"i;i  mcourt.  In  his  note  at  p.  252  Mr.  Fyfle  is  too  plainly 
anxious  to  m  ■   out  that  the  Convention,  if  not  exactly  a  nursing- 


mother  to  Christianity,  took  no  part  against  it.  Be  shows,  indeed, 
that  the  ordinary  notion  that  the  Convention  "abolished  Christi- 
anity "  is  an  error,  or,  as  ho  prefers  to  say,  "a  fiction."  But  when 
ho  adds  that  "  where  churches  wore  shut  up  or  profaned  ...  it 
wa9  the  work  of  local  bodies,  or  of  individual  Conventionalists  on 
mission,''  oik;  cannot  but  ask  whether  M.  Thiers  and  Mr.  Carlyle 
are  in  error  in  representing  that  the  Convention  gave  its  sanction 
to  one  notorious  profanation  by  accompanying  in  a  body  the  God- 
dess of  Beason  to  Notre  Darner'  And,  even  by  Mr.  fyffes  own 
admission,  the  Convention  at  one  time  forbade  the  exercise  of 
Christian  worship  "  in  a  distinctive  building  (i.e.  church),"  which 
is  surely  equivalent  to  shutting  up  the  churches.  In  the  contrast 
which,  at  p.  35,  he  draws  between  the  French  peasant,  eveu  before  ] 
the  Revolution,  and  the  far  more  completely  enslaved  Prussian 
serf,  he  observes  :  — 

It  is  significant  of  the  difference  in  self-respect  existing  in  the  peasantry 
of  the  two  countries,  that  the  custom  of  striking  the  common  soldier,  uni- 
versal in  Germany,  was  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of  French  military 
service.   A  blow  given  to  the  poorest  French  soldier  was  a  wrong  that  cx- 

cited  the  bitterest  resentment. 

If  this  is  descriptive  of  the  state  of  feeling  immediately  before 
the  Revolution,  the  author  may  be  right;  but  half  a  century 
earlier  we  have  the  evidence  of  Marshal  Saxe  that  in  his  day  the 
ollieers  at  least  thought  it  not  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
service  to  box  their  men's  ears: — "En  France  on  ne  fait  pas  de 
diliiculto  de  soutleter  les  Soldats."  We  do  not  lay  so  much  stress 
on  the  testimony  of  Turpin  de  Crisse,  writing  in  1769,  because  he 
intimates  that  it  was  the  admirers  of  the  German  military  system 
who  were  the  worst  offenders  ;  but  still  his  words  are  decisive  as 
to  the  fact  that  blows  were  not  infrequently  given.  "  Pourquoi, 
lorsque  le  soldat  manque  a  ses  devoirs,  se  servir  de  ces  termes 
injurieux,  qui  no  sont  que  trop  communs?  Pourquoi  accompagne- 
t-on  souvent  ces  injures  de  coups  de  baton?"  What  French 
officers  really  stuck  at,  according  to  Saxe,  was  any  formal  and 
legalized  infliction  of  corporal  punishment;  and  it  was  the  attempt 
to  iutroduce  this,  in  the  shape  of  coups  de  plat,  de  sabre,  which 
caused  such  an  outcry  against  the  innovations  of  Turgot  and  St. 
Germain  in  1776.  But  it  may  be  added  that  a  recent  historian  of 
Turgot's  administration,  M.  Jobez,  has  more  than  hinted  his 
opinion  that  on  the  part  of  the  gentilshommea  the  outcry  was  got 
up  to  mask  their  opposition  to  the  more  beneficial  of  St.  Germain's 
reforms,  and  that  in  their  own  practice  they  were  not  always  so 
scrupulous  about  the  dignity  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  tbe 
common  soldier.  Lastly,  we  will  call  attention  to  the  striking 
passage  in  which  Mr.  Fylie  delivers  his  soul  on  the  English  land- 
question: — 

ll  would  perhaps  have  been  better  for  the  English  labouring  classes  to 
remain  bound  by  a  semi-servile  tie  to  their  land,  than  to  gain  a  free  hold- 
ing which  the  law,  siding  with  the  landlord,  treated  as  terminable  at  the 
expiration  of  particular  lives,  and  which  the  increasing  capita]  of  the  rich 
made  its  favourite  prey.  It  is  little  prolit  to  the  landless,  resourceless, 
English  labourer  to  know  that  bis  ancestor  was  a  yeoman  when  the 
Prussian  was  a  serf.  Long  as  the  bondage  of  the  peasant  on  the  mainland 
endured,  prosperity  came  at  last.  The  conditions  which  once  distinguished 
agricultural  England  from  the  Continent  are  now  reversed.  Nowhere  on 
the  Continent  is  there  a  labouring  class  so  stripped  and  despoiled  of  all 
interest  in  the  soil,  so  sedulously  excluded  from  all  possibilities  of  pro- 
prietorship, as  in  England.  In  England  alone  the  absence  of  internal  re- 
volution and  foreign  pressure  has  preserved  a  class  whom  a  life  spent  in  toil 
leaves  as  bare  and  dependent  as  when  it  began,  and  to  whom  the  only  boon 
which  tlieir  country  can  offer  is  the  education  which  may  lead  them  to 
quit  it. 

Now,  forcible  and  true  as  much  of  this  is,  it  overlooks  the  fact 
that  the  descendants  of  the  English  yeoman  have  risen  as  well  as 
fallen.  If  the  vanity  of  genteel  families  would  permit  them  to 
avow  the  status  of  their  ancestors,  it  would  in  a  large  number  of 
cases  appear  that  their  founder  was  some  clever  yeoman  or 
"  statesman's "  son,  who  took  to  trade  or  to  a  profession  as 
being  more  profitable  than  sticking  to  the  land.  The  "  resource- 
less  "  labourer  is  probably  the  descendant  of  the  unenergetic  or 
unsuccessful  members  of  his  class.  Owing,  in  short,  to  the  many 
openings  in  English  life,  the  land  has  never  absorbed  the  best 
talents  and  energy  of  the  population.  It  may  be  a  pity  that 
this  should  have  been  so,  but  the  whole  blame,  if  blame  there 
be,  does  not  rest  with  the  law.  It  is  not  the  law,  but  the  opera- 
lion  of  natural  causes,  that  has  swept  away  the  Cumbrian  "  states- 
men." As  for  being  "  sedulously  excluded,'"  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  what  law  excludes  any  man  from  the  possibilities  of  pro- 
prietorship. Without  discussing  the  matter  further,  we  may 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  narrow  space  of  a  single  paragraph 
in  a  popular  history  is  the  fittest  place  for  setting  forth  views  on 
so  difficult,  so  complicated,  and  so  "  burning  "  a  question  as  that 
of  the  land.  But,  whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  Mr.  Fyfle, 
we  must  praise  his  book  as  a  vigorous,  thoughtful,  and  well- 
written  piece  of  work. 


SUNLIGHT  AND  SHADOW.* 

"  t  PRETEND  to  no  literary  ability,"  Mr.  Gough  writes  in  tbe 
J-  opening  chapter  of  this  volume,  "  and  am  aware  that  I  am 
more  at  home  on  the  platform  than  with  the  pen."  It  is  a  pity 
when  a  man  knows  what  his  powers  are  that  he  is  not  content 
with  exercising  them,  but  must  needs  venture  upon  an  untried 
field.  Mr.  Gough  is  getting  on  in  years.  It  is  a  good  while,  he 
tells  us,  since  he  was  first  startled  by  hearing  some  one  address 

•  Sunlight  and  Shadow.  By  John  B.  Gough.  London:  Ilodder  & 
Stoughton.  1880. 
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him  as  "  old  man."  He  has  been  a  temperance  advocate  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  and  he  has  caught  all  the  tricks  of  the  platform 
orator.  He  would  have  done  well  had  he  stuck  to  public  speak- 
ing, as  long  as  he  has  anything  that  he  wishes  to  say  ;  and  when 
at  length  he  was  tired  of  what  his  countrymen  call  "  orating,"  had 
then  contentedly  let  the  world  forget  him.  We  have  no  doubt 
that,  in  spite  of  many  extravagances,  he  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
good.  Even  those  much-abused  men,  the  moderate  drinkers,  are 
well  aware  of  the  vast  amount  of  misery  caused  by  drunkenness, 
and  are  grateful  to  all  who  lessen  it.  Happily  we  need  not  be 
teetotallers  to  know  that  excess  in  drink,  as  indeed  in  all  other 
things,  is  bad.  We  are  willing  to  admit  that,  for  a  man  who 
has  once  given  way  to  intemperance,  the  only  chance  of  hope  lies 
in  total  abstinence.  We  can  readily  believe  that  such  men  will 
be  more  easily  moved  by  a  reformed  druukard,  like  Mr.  Gough, 
who  knows  how  hard  the  struggle  is  through  which  they  have  to 
go,  than  by  those  who  have  never  felt  the  real  strength  of  the 
temptation.  In  listening  to  the  speakers  at  a  temperance  festival 
a  good  deal  of  amusement  can,  no  doubt,  often  be 
had ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  found  an  interest- 
ing opportunity  of  studying  character.  We  remember  once 
hearing  a  smug-faced  minister,  in  gentle  tone3,  assure 
his  beloved  brethren  that  the  beautiful  moon  did  not  shine  on 
ugly  beer  and  porter,  but  on  pure  lovely  water,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  was  water,  and  water  alone,  that  they  ought  to  drink.  No  one 
was  moved.  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  knew  a  mother  of  ten 
lovely  children  and  one  idiot.  The  idiot  was  the  eldest,  and  was 
born  before  she  had  signed  the  pledge.  Still  the  people  were 
scarcely  stirred.  But  he  was  followed  by  a  decent-looking  working- 
man  in  good  Sunday  clothes.  He  described  how  a  few  years 
before  he  had  been  in  rags.  He  then  pointed  to  the  dress  he  was 
wearing,  turned  himself  round,  and  said,  "  Is  this  a  good  coat  ?  Is 
this  a  good  pair  of  trousers  ?  Why  is  this,  why  ?  Cos  I  ain't  got 
no  drink  in  my  eye.''  He  next  pointed  to  a  decent  com foi  table- 
looking  woman  who  was,  he  said,  his  wife.  He  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers  to  the  excellence  of  her  gown,  and  told  how 
ragged  she,  too,  had  once  been.  He  again  triumphantly  asked,"  Why  is 
this,  why?"  and  as  tiiumphantly  answered,  "  Cos  I  ain't  got  no 
drink  in  my  eye."  Iu  like  manner  he  described  the  various  advan- 
tages of  his  reformed  life,  and  pave  the  same  poetical  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  each.  He  carried  his  listeners  away  with  him,  and 
was  rewarded  with  shouts  of  applause.  Now,  such  a  position  as 
this  Mr.  Gough  can  always  take.  For  seven  years  he  was  a 
drunkard.  In  the  book  before  us  he  describes  the  miserable  garret 
in  which  he  was  lying  when  he  fought  the  battle  with  himself  and 
won  self-mastery.  No  doubt, as  he  has  again  and  again  told  his  story, 
lie  has  touched  men  whom  no  one  could  have  touched  but  those  who 
knew  to  the  full  both  the  strength  of  their  temptations  and  the 
bitterness  of  their  Bufferings.  But  such  an  experience  as  this,  even 
though  it  be  added  to  a  considerable  power  of  public  speaking, 
goes  a  very  little  way  towards  fitting  a  man  for  authorship.  Indeed, 
we  scarcely  know  of  a  worse  apprenticeship  that  a  writer  could  serve 
than  seven  years  of  hard  drinking,  followed  by  thirty-eight  years  of 
platform  oratory.  It  may  be  the  case  that  Mr.  Gough's  book  will 
be  enjoyed  by  those  who  us  lally  flock  to  hear  him.  The  Exeter 
Hall  standard  of  taste  is,  we.  know,  not  very  high.  Buffoonery 
there  is  often  mistaken  fur  wit,  and  clap-trap  for  argument.  But, 
however  popular  Sunjiijld  and  Shadow  may  become  with  the  fol- 
lowers of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  yet  it  is  not  a  work  that  can  be 
read  with  eatisfaclion  by  those  who  have  any  real  respect  for 
literature. 

Mr.  Gough  is  certainly  right  when  he  says,  in  the  first  chapter, 
"  My  book  will  be  somewhat  desultory,  one  thing  leading  on  to 
another."  No  more  d<  sn  ton  work  have  we  ever  read.  He  skips 
about  from  subject  to  subject,  and  from  story  to  story,  in  a  most 
tiresome  manner.  We  could  almost  believe  that  he  had  emptied 
out  on  a  table  a  whole  bagful  of  the  anecdotes  with  which  he 
enlivens  his  audience,  and  had  then  set  himself  to  piece  them 
together  in  the  order  in  which  they  lay.  To  the  English 
reader— and  perhaps  to  the  American,  though  for  a  dif- 
ferent reason— the  most  amusing  part  will  h>>  found  in  the 
description  that  Mr.  Gough  gives  of  his  last  visit  to  Eng- 
land. We  can  allow,  and  more  than  allow,  for  his  pride 
in  the  welcome  that  be  received.  When  a  Lord  Chancellor,  a 
man,  to  use  his  own  words,  at  "  the  very  topmost  pinnacle  of  tho 
London  world,"  presided  at  one  of  his  lectures,  we  can  feel  with 
him  when  he  says,  "  What  a  personal  triumph  to  bo  thus  honoured 
for  my  work's  sake  in  the  land  when;  I  was  born  to  so  low  a  lot!  " 
His  father  had  been  a  private  in  Sir  John  Moore's  army,  and  in 
the  retreat  to  Corunna  had  known  what  hunger  meant,  for,  as  he 
told  hii  son,  he  had  felt  tie-  two  sides  of  his  stomach  grinding 
together.  But,  while  we  willingly  .admit  of  Mr.  Gough's  exulta- 
tion, yet  we  could  have  wished  that  he  had  set  some  limits  to  it. 
We  get  a  little  weary  of  his  i/p-at  friends  and  of  the  descriptions 
of  their  merits.  We  should  like  to  have  temperance  in  all  things, 
and  when  it  comes  to  pulling  wo  will  gladly  allow  of  even  total 
abstinence. 

Mr.  Gough's  opening  day  was  in  tho  "  College  fiardens  of  West- 
minster Abbey,"  where  he  was  welcomed  by  the  Deim.  There  "tea 
and  Coffee  were  served  in  a  inar,|iiee.''  There  could  bo  Been  "(lie 
gray  towers  of  the  venerable  Abbey,  and  the  clock-tower  and 
Victoria  Tower  of  the  Parliament  Houses,"  and  nt  the  same  time 
many  eminent  teetotallers.  "  Royalty,'  Mr.  Gough  tella  us, 
"resides  in  close  proximity  ;  and  in  ermine  gown,  and  solemn  wig, 
a. id  official  pomp,  tie-  proud  peers  of  Britain  assemble  to  legislate, 
not  a  stone's  throw  from  this  sacred  shrine."    It  is  clear  that  ho 


has  carefully  studied  West's  picture  of  the  death  of  Chatham. 
From  Dean  Stanley  we  pass  on  to  Sir  Charles  Reed,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  "  Hon.  Edward  Baines."  It  is  surprising,  by  the  way, 
how  liberal  Mr.  Gough  is  in  distributing  hi3  titles.  He  might  be 
a  Prime  Minister  on  the  eve  of  resignation.  We  are  not  only  told 
all  that  Sir  Charles  has  done  —and  that  he  has  done  a  good  deal  we 
willingly  allow — but  we  learn  moreover  what  he  might  have 
done.  "  I  believe,"  says  our  author,  "  he  might  have  been  Lord 
Mayor  had  his  ambition  led  him  in  that  direction  ;  but,  as  he  re- 
frained from  coming  forward  as  an  alderman,  of  course  he  cannot 
rise  to  that  dignity."  Is  Mr.  Gough  really  simple  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  a  teetotaller  could  become  Lord  Mayor?  When  he 
came  to  stand  his  election,  unless  he  took  a  pledge  to  break 
throucrh  his  pledge,  who  can  doubt  that  lie  would  be  scornfully 
rejected  by  the  Livery  ?  But  doubtless  at  such  a  time  his  brother 
abstainers  would  show  him  indulgence,  and  would  wink  at  his 
frailties  as  he  welcomed  his  guests  in  the  loving-cup.  We  re- 
member a  small  tradesman  in  a  country  village  who  was  a  great 
supporter  of  the  temperance  cause.  When,  as  regularly  happened 
as  Christmas  came  round,  his  brother  got  drunk,  he  was  not  scan- 
dalized. He  used  to  say, "  My  brother,  sir,  is  the  beadle  of  the  parish, 
and,  as  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  is  bound  to  drink  at  this  season." 
But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gough  and  his  friends.  From  Sir  Charles  Reed 
we  pass  on  to  Mr.  Samuel  Morley.  This  great  abstainer's  income, 
is  set  down  at  70,000/.  a  year  ;  and  half  of  it  is  said  to  be  spent 
in  charity.  "  He  is  a  Dissenter  and  a  Congregationalist.  As  a 
man  of  busiuess  he  has  few  equals.  His  factory  is  at  Nottingham  \ 
his  warehouse  in  WTood  Street,  Cheapside,  and  he  has  a  superb 
residence  some  way  from  town."  Nor  is  this  all.  "  In  spite  of 
hi3  great  wealth,  he  .always  dines  in  the  middle  of  the  day,"  and 
"  one  sees  him  driving  about  in  a  fine  mail  phaeton,  as  if  he  were 
some  thirty  or  forty  yea;'S  younger  than  he  really  is."  He  has 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  all  these  high  qualities.  He  desires  "  to 
take  things  a  little  easier,  but  it  seems  that  people  will  not  let 
him  ;  for  instance,  he  wishes  to  retire  from  Parliament,  but  the 
Bristol  people  insist  on  retaining  him  as  their  M.P."  We  presently 
come  to  Canon  Farrar,  who  looks,  we  learn,  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man, and  who  was  formerly,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Gough, 
Head-master  of  Harrow  School.  He  has  a  magnetism  about  him 
that,  when  he  speaks  briefly,  makes  you  long  to  hear  more,  and 
he  can  boast  that  all  his  childreu  have  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  We  then  come  to  the  "  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,"  who  is, 
we  read,  the  successor  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby.  Mr.  Gough  is 
certainly  very  often  unfortunate  in  his  facts.  "  The  Bishop  is  dark 
in  complexion  and  hair;  he  has  an  ecclesiastic,  scholastic,  anil 
high-bred  appearance."  The  "  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,"  to  whom 
we  are  next  introduced,  "  is  small  in  person,  but  great  in  effort  . 
.  .  .  and  the  perfect  gentleman."  Passing  by  two  other  bishops, 
we  arrive  at  "  Hon.  Mr.  Talbot,"  who  is  very  oddly  described  as 
"the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  father  of  the  House  of  Commons. ;' 
From  him  we  pass  through  Mr.  Whitwortb,  who  is  "thoroughly 
the  gentleman  without  any  superciliousness,"  to  that  glory  of  tee- 
totallers, Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  "  I  am  told,"  says  Mr.  Gough, 
"  that  his  iucome  from  land  alone  is  100,00c/.  per  annum."  And 
yet  with  all  that  vast  fortune  he  is  so  condescending  that  he  takes 
tho  trouble — and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  too — to  be  witty.  From 
Sir  Wilfrid  we  reach  that  great  medical  total  abstainer,  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  lie,  we  learn,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  perform  a  suc- 
cessful operation  on  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians.  "  The  King 
gave  him,  so  I  have  heard,  3,000/.  The  Queen  of  England  made 
him  a  knight,  and  nobies  and  great  men  consulted  him  ;  and  it  is 
said  that  his  practice  is  worth  20,000/.  per  year."  Descending 
a  few  steps  lower  in  the  social  scale  we  arrive  at  tho  Mayors  of 
Rochdale,  Bury,  and  Oldham,  who  at  one  of  Mr.  Gough's 
lectures  "gave  their  countenance,  in  their  ollicial  capacity  (for 
they  wore  the  massive  gold  chains  and  insignia  of  ollice),  to  the 
temperance  cause."  The  Mayor  of  Wigan,  wo  notice,  was  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  Vet  it  was  hardly  to  bo  expected  that 
he  should  attend,  for,  according  to  an  old  Lancashire  tradition, 
he  enjoy3  a  great  privilege.  Should  he  see  threo  pigs  lying 
anywhere  together  along  tho  Queen's  highway,  he  has  the  right 
of  making  the  middle  one  get  up  and  of  lying  down  in  its  place. 
This  is  a  clear  sign  of  the  jovial  and  unabstaining  character  of  tho 
Corporation  of  that  ancient  town.  Rising  very  rapidly,  we  come 
to  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who  Is  "a  personal  abstainer."  Why 
personal?  we  find  ourselves  asking.  Can  it  be  tho  caso  that  some 
great  men  abstain  by  deputy  ?  Space  prevents  us  from  noticing 
the  rest  of  Mr.  Qough'l  long  row  of  giv.it  men,  but  yet  wo  cannot 
pass  over  a  pleading  anecdote  about  Dr.  Parker  of  tho  City  Temple. 
"I  remarked  to  him,"  writes  our  author,  '"  You  exhibit  many 
striking  pecu'iarilies  in  your  pulpit  delivery.'  Ho  said,  '  I  should 
not  bo  Joseph  Parker  if  1  did  not;  but, '  (laying  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder)  '  <:  en1'  here,  my  dear  fellow,  and  tell  me  of  my  pecu- 
liarities/" And  yet,  says  Mr.  Gough,  "  no  ono  who  lias  hccii  Dr. 
Parker  in  his  Irune  would  judge  him  to  bo  nn  egotist." 

Wo  havo  no  time  to  dwell  on  the  absurd  blunders  into  which 
Mr.  Gough  too  often  fulls;  yet  one  is  so  gross  that 
W<  Ought  not  to  pass  it  over  in  silence.  In  writing  about 
our  I'o  t,  Ollice  li"  says,  "The;  old  stamps  are  pa-ted  together 
and  in  some  of  lhn  ob-tcuro  parts  of  the  town  are  offered  you  at  a 
reduced  price.  TI10  Post-Ollico  authorities  have  issued  a  new 
pattern  of  stamp,  because  nearly  one-third  received  had  been 
cancelled  ami  renewed."  Tho  lies  told  to  foreigner  are,  indeed, 
lilie  tlios.i  told  by  l-'alstafT,  "  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable." 
Ltt  Mr.  Gough  otick  to  drink.  When  he  tells  us  that  by  duy- 
timo  lie  has  walked  in  the  brilliant  metropolis,  mid  that  the  kov» 
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note  in  every  street  was  drink,  we  scarcely  heed  the  exaggeration 
It  is,  we  know,  the  ordinary  intemperance  of  the  temperance 
advocate.  But  when  ho  makes  this  ridiculous  statement  about 
the  postage-stamps  wo  are  shocked  at  his  ignorance,  his  credulity, 
and  his  rashness.  Ho  will  doubtless  learn  that  his  whole  state- 
ment from  beginning  to  end  is  utterly  unt  rue.  Then,  we  trust,  ho 
"will  take  a  solemn  pledgo  that  henceforth  ho  will  only  write  about 
■what  he  really  understands.  If  ho  does  this,  his  next  book  will 
lo  of  much  more  moderate  compass  than  his  Siudiyht  and 
/Shadow.  We  must  not,  however,  take  our  leavo  of  the  old 
veteran  without  some  word  of  praise.  We  therefore  gladly  own 
that,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  poor  stuff,  are  to  bo  found  some 
very  amusing  stories  of  the  strange  characters  whom  Mr.  Gough 
lias  come  across  in  his  long  and  varied  life. 


PREHISTORIC  rERU.* 

IT  is  high  time  that  somo  attempt  should  bo  made  to  investigate 
and  record  the  ethnographical  antiquities  of  Peru  before  they 
are  either  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  greed  of  treasure-hunters  or 
•dispersed  by  tho  misdirected  zeal  of  individual  collectors,  who 
value  the  objects  they  obtain  for  their  beauty  or  their  rarity,  without 
noting  tho  locality  where  they  have  been  found.  It  is  a  fascinating, 
and  almost  an  untrodden,  held  of  research.  The  hideous  story  of 
the  conquest  was  told  by  several  contemporary  chroniclers,  out  of 
whose  records  PreBCOtt  compiled  his  brilliant  and  picturesque 
narrative.  We  know  probably  all  that  we  need  care  to  know 
about  the  mere  facts  of  that  very  discreditable  passage  in  the  annals 
of  Spain.  Again,  the  leading  characteristics  of  Peruvian  architec- 
ture have  been  set  forth  in  more  than  one  illustrated  work,  and 
those  who  care  to  investigate  such  matters  can  m  vice  themselves 
familiar  with  the  temples  of  Cuzco  and  the  palaces  of  tho  Inca  on  the 
islands  in  Lake  Titicaca.  Rut,  up  to  tho  present  time,  we  have  been 
■completely  in  the  dark  about  the  social  history  of  the  people  whom 
the  Spaniards  extirpated.  The  overthrow  of  the  Peruvian  mon- 
archy and  nation  was  so  sudden  and  so  complete  that  the  historians 
who  recounted  it  had  not  time  for  more  than  a  narrative,  more  or 
less  circumstantial,  of  tho  various  phases  of  the  conflict.  They 
Lad  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  investigate  the  civilization  of 
the  conquered  race.  Pizarro  and  his  followers,  as  is  well  known, 
regarded  Peru  as  a  gold-mine,  from  which  so  many  millions  of 
ducats  might  be  extracted  ;  but  they  were  too  greedy  of  immediate 
gain  to  remember  that  in  many  cases  the  artistic  value  of  the  objects 
surrendered  far  exceeded  that  of  their  actual  weight.  When  the 
ransom  of  the  Inca  came  to  be  appraised,  the  value  of  it  by 
weight  was  found  to  amouut  to  a  sum  that  has  been  estimated 
■at  three  and  a  half  millions  of  our  currency.  It  consisted,  as 
Prescott  tells  us,  not  of  coined  money,  but  of  "  goblets,  ewers, 
salvers,  vases  of  every  shape  and  size,  ornaments  and  utensils  for 
the  temples  and  royal  palaces,  tile3  and  plates  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  public  edifices,  curious  imitations  of  different  plants 
and  animals."  IIow  instructive  would  even  a  few  of  these  pieces 
have  been  !  The  enumeration  reads  like  a  page  out  of  the  tale  of 
"  Aladdin  "  or  the  "  Memoirs  of  Monte  Cristo" ;  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  its  authenticity.  Gold  and  silver 
vessels  are  still  occasionally  found  in  Peruvian  tombs;  and  the 
beauty  of  some  of  these  very  objects  was  so  great  that  Pizarro 
himself  was  struck  by  it.  lie  decided  to  set  apart  certain  pieces 
when  the  bulk  of  the  booty  was  melted  down  into  ingots,  and  send 
them  straight  home  to  Spain  as  a  present  to  Charles  V.  Among 
them  were  some  vases  of  the  purest  gold,  richly  ornamented, 
measuring  twelve  inches  in  height  by  thirty  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  try  to  trace  the  fate  of 
these  precious  specimens  of  barbaric  art.  It  is  just  possible  that 
one  or  two  may  have  survived  the  changes  .and  chances  of  Spanish 
politics,  and  still  exist  in  some  forgotten  corner  of  the  royal 
palaces ;  just  as  fragments  of  the  golden  plates  that  once  en- 
crusted the  walls  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Cuzco  are  still  to 
be  seen  there  in  private  collections.  The  religion,  again,  of  the 
Peruvians,  and  all  that  concerned  it,  was  a  special  object  of  hatred 
to  the  conquerors.  Temple  after  temple  was  invaded,  the  emblems 
of  the  sun-god  were  destroyed,  aud  the  sacred  vessels  and  orna- 
ments were  consigned  to  the  melting-pot.  As  for  the  creed  or  the 
observances,  what  son  of  the  true  Church  could  be  expected  to 
trouble  himself  with  such  inventions  of  the  Evil  One? 

The  Peruvians  themselves  had  no  written  language,  and  their 
historical  traditions,  transmitted  orally,  were  conlined  to  the  most 
privileged  classes.  "  Science,"  said  oue  of  the  Incas,  "  was  not 
intended  for  the  people,  but  for  those  of  generous  blood.  Persons 
of  low  degree  are  only  pulled  up  by  it,  aud  rendered  vain  and 
arrogant."  They  had  not  even  a  rude  picture-writing  like  that 
employed  by  the  Mexicans,  but  were  content  to  entrust  their 
annals  to  the  safe  keeping  of  the  mysterious  quipus.  This  W8S  a 
cord  of  threads  of  different  colours  twisted  tightly  together,  from 
which  a  number  of  smaller  threads  were  suspended  after  the 
manner  of  a  fringe.  These  smaller  threads  were  tied  in  knots, 
which  represented  numbers ;  while  the  colours  denoted  objects,  or 
abstract  ideas.  The  Spaniards  bear  testimony  to  the  singular 
adroitness  with  which  the  Peruvians  used  this  cumbrous  substi- 
tute for  an  alphabet:   but  when  the  key  to  the  system  had 

•  The  Necropolis  oj  Ancon  in  Pern:  a  Series  of  I  Hint  rations  of  the  Civili- 
zation and  Industry  of  the  Kmpirc  of  the  Incas.  Being  the  Results  of 
Excavations  made  on  the  spot  by  YV.  Ileiss  and  A.  Stiihil,  with  the  aid  of 
the  General  Administrate  :.  of  the  Royal  Museums  of  Berlin.  London: 
Asher  &  Co.  i38i. 


been  lost — and  tho  secret  was  known  only  to  the  "  wise  men  "— . 
who  was  to  read  the  record  ?  A  sketch  of  the  govern- 
ment and  social  life  of  the  ancient  race  was,  indeed,  drawn 
up,  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  years  after  the  conquest, 
by  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  himself  of  Peruvian  descent;  hut  he 
wrote  in  Spain,  at  a  distance  from  the  sources  of  information  that 
were  in  existence  then,  so  that  his  work,  valuable  as  it  is,  is  full 
of  inaccuracies.  Moreover,  it  was  avowedly  an  apology  for  his 
people,  and  on  that  account,  if  on  no  other,  must  be  read  with 
caution.  The  authorities,  therefore,  on  which  history  is  usually  based 
do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Peru.  Fortunately,  however,  the  ruins 
of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds  aro  abundant,  and  sufficiently  well 
preserved  to  repay  attentive  study  ;  while  the  number  and  extent 
of  the  cemeteries  that  still  exist  all  over  the  country,  notwith- 
standing three  centuries  of  treasure-seeking,  attest  the  vastness  of 
the  ancient  population. 

One  of  these,  situated  near  Ancon,  now  an  insignificant  watering- 
place  on  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  Lima,  has  been  lately  explored 
by  Messrs.  Ileiss  aud  Stiibel,  the  first  part  of  whose  sumptuous 
work  has  just  appeared.  There  are  no  ruins  at  Ancon,  and  the  very 
existence  of  the  graves  was  unsuspected  until  the  beginning 
of  the  railway  between  Lima  and  Chancay.  The  place,  however, 
must  have  been  an  important  ono  in  former  days  from  the  size  of 
the  cemetery,  the  area  of  which,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  occupies 
at  least  a  square  mile.  The  authors  admit  that  the  discovery  of 
the  graves  was  "  the  occasion  of  a  barbarous  and  indiscriminate 
rilling  "  of  them  by  a  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  hurried  to  the 
spot  in  the  hope  of  finding  gold ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  seem  to 
have  been  successful  in  their  attempts  to  carry  on  a  systematic 
investigation  of  the  place.  Possibly  their  rivals  were  soon 
wearied  of  digging  in  a  hard  deposit  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel, 
once,  it  would  seem,  the  bed  of  an  estuary,  which  yielded  no 
objects  more  precious  than  earthenware  vessels  and  rude  articles 
of  domestic  use.  At  any  rate,  our  explorers  were  able  to  accumu- 
late a  large  collection,  of  which  they  speak  as  follows  in  their 
preface : — 

For  these  results  wc  are  indebted  to  the  custom  prevalent  among  the 
Peruvians,  as  among  Other  ancient  peoples,  of  depositing  with  the  dead  the 
objects  of  daily  use,  as  well  as  the  garments  and  ornaments  worn  by  them 
in  life.  In  this  way  arms  and  decorations,  tools,  pottery  of  the  most  varied 
forms  and  sizes,  toys  and  articles  of  the  toilet,  nay,  even  provisions  and 
domestic  animals,  have  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  It  should  be  added 
that  at  Ancon  a  method  lias  been  discovered  of  equipping  the  dead  not 
hitherto  known  to  have  been  elsewhere  practised  in  Peru,  and  owing  to 
which  a  large  number  of  artistic  garments  and  many-coloured  fabrics  have 
been  preserved. 

The  equipments  of  the  dead,  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  mummies 
aud  the  more  remarkable  specimens  of  woven  materials  will  form  the  chief 
subject  of  our  illustrations. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  graves  of  Ancon  must  have  been  those  of 
quite  a  poor  population,  that  the  place  itself  was  of  no  importance  as 
appears  from  the  absence  of  any  large  ruins,  and  that  there  are  manv  other 
spots  which  must  have  played  a  far  more  important  part  in  Peruvian  his- 
tory, and  which  might  cousequeutly  bi  considered  more  suitable  for  in- 
vestigations of  this  sort.  But,  like  the  rural  town  of  Pompeii,  which 
has  afforded  a  clearer  insight  into  the  home-life  of  classical  antiquity  than 
could  have  been  obtained  from  places  of  far  more  historical  importance, 
the  comparatively  obscure  settlement  of  Ancon  will  probably  long  remain  the 
chief  source  of  information  regarding  ancient  Peruvian  culture.  Large  cities 
and  sites  distinguished  in  the  records  of  the  past  have  been  destroyed  or 
ransacked,  while  the  forgotten  graveyard  of  Ancon  held  out  little  tempta- 
tion to  the  rapacity  of  treasure-seekers.  Owing  to  this  circumstance 
combined  with  the  favourable  climate  and  the.  nature  of  the  soil  the 
treasures  here  entrusted  to  the  earth  have  been  remarkably  well' pre- 
served. 

Apart  from  the  intrinsic  interest  attaching  to  the  objects  brought  toli"ht 
at  Ancon,  the  value  of  a  work  dealing  specially  with  them  must  be  greatly 
enhanced  when  other  Peruvian  burial-places  come  to  be  explored  in  the 
same  systematic  manner.  Such  researches  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  important  questions  touching  the  common  or  independent 
social  development  of  the  various  peoples  subject  to  the  Empire  of  the 
Incas,  and  we  shall  then  be  also  enabled  to  form  a  better  idea  of  the  poli- 
tical relations  in  which  the  coast  tribes  stood  to  the  Indians  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

The  work  is  to  consist  of  about  ten  parts  of  the  size  of  the  pre- 
sent one.    This  will  give  rather  more  than  one  hundred  plates, 

which  are  to   be   distributed   under  the   following  heads :  

I.  The  Necropolis  aud  its  Surroundings ;  II.  The  Mummies  and 
their  Apparel;  III.  Ornaments  of  the  Graves;  IV.  Garments- 
V.  Woven  Fabrics  ;  VL  Pouches  ;  VII.  Headdress,  Shoes' 
Articles  of  Toilet,  Domestic  Implements;  VIII.  Tools,  Arms- 
IX.  Clay  and  Wooden  Figures ;  X.  Earthen  Vessels ;  XI.  Ar- 
ticles illustrative  of  Anthropology,  Zoology,  and  Botany.  The 
present  Part  contains  a  map  aud  ten  plates,  of  which  two  are 
devoted  to  views  of  Ancon  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  graves,  while  the  rest  contain  very  carefully 
executed  figures  of  the  mummies  (as  we  call  them,  for  want  of  a 
better  name)  and  the  objects  found  with  them.  It  is  rather  un- 
fortunate that,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  the  plates  do  not 
follow  each  other  in  regular  sequence.  For  instance,  we  have 
Xos.  r,  2,  6,  13,  15,  16,  36,  48,  86,  90,  94.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  estimate  the  results  of  the  exploration  of  any  single  "rave. 
On  Plates  15  and  16  we  have  views  of  two  of  the  mummies, 
which  we  presume  have  been  selected  as  typical  specimens.  They 
are  large,  square  masses,  strongly  resembling  a  very  ill-constructed 
scarecrow,  termed  of  a  coarse  cotton  sack  stuffed  with  leaves  and 
seaweed,  and  dressed  in  parti-coloured  cotton  garments.  Round 
the  lower  part  of  the  mummy  are  a  number  of  cords  made  of 
twisted  grass,  attached  to  four  others,  more  strong,  stout,  and 
long,  which  were  evidently  used  to  lower  the  body  into  the  grave. 
The  upper  part  of  one  of  these  mummies  is  fashioned  into  a  rude 
caricature  of  a  head,  with  a  most  curious  artificial  face,  made  of 
clay,  into  which  pieces  of  a  white  substance,  possibly  shell,  liaTa 
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been  inserted,  to  indicate  mouth  and  eyes.  There  is  a  rather  ela- 
borate headdress,  and  long  black  hair.  Within  this  casing  was 
i'ound  the  body  of  an  adult,  in  a  squatting  posture — the  invariable 
ittitude  in  all  Peruvian  graves  ;  and  on  its  head  was  the  body  of  an 
infant,  wrapped  in  cloths.  Detailed  drawings  of  the  cerements  are 
promised  in  future  plates,  which  we  hope  may  be  accompanied  . 
by  better  letterpress  than  the  few  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
lines,  evidently  translated  from  the  German  by  an  unskilful  hand, 
which  profess  to  describe  these  very  remarkable  relics.  On 
Plates  36  and  48  we  have  representations  of  woollen  fabrics,  exe- 
cuted by  a  new  process,  combining  photography  with  chromo- 
lithography.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  these  plates.  The  stuff 
looks  real  enough  to  be  raised  from  the  paper,  and  the  colours  are 
clear  and  distinct  without  being  unduly  brilliant.  We  next 
come  to  the  objects  found  with  the  dead,  of  which  "  spindles 
and  workbaskets  "  occupy  Plate  86.  The  baskets,  made  of 
grass  tasteiully  plaited  in  patterns  that  are  still  not  uncommon, 
contain  all  the  odds  and  ends  usually  accumulated  in  such  re- 
ceptacles. The  authors  enumerate  "  needles  and  bodkins,  balls  of 
thread,  tufts  of  wool  or  cotton,  fragments  of  bright  threads  and 
tissues,  small  stones  and  metal  wares,  bits  of  stick,  shells  and 
grains  of  maize,  neckties,  finger-rings,  wooden  and  clay  figures, 
and  small  dishes  of  wood  or  clay."  The  spindles  are  among  the 
most  tasteful  objects  yet  found.  They  are  made  of  hard  wood,  with  ' 
whirls  of  terra-cotta,  gaudily  painted  in  a  pattern  which  is  usually 
carried  for  some  distance  along  the  shank  of  the  spindle.  Several 
of  these  are  figured.  Plate  90  illustrates  some  curious  clay  figures 
which  the  authors  decide  to  have  been  children's  dolls.  One  of 
them  was  strapped  to  a  wooden  frame  representing  a  cradle.  We 
hope  that  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  these  articles  of  domestic 
use  will  be  figured  in  subsequent  numbers.  It  is  from  them  that 
the  social  life  of  the  Peruvians  will  be  best  understood.  The 
whole  work  promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  contributions  to  the 
ancient  history  of  the  human  race  that  has  jet  appeared. 


DR.  WEBB'S  FAUST.* 

ONE  of  the  first  things  we  learn  from  Dr.  Webb  is  that  the 
published  English  translations  of  Faust  are  reckoned  at  more 
than  forty.  To  add  to  this  number  is,  especially  for  a  man  who 
has  other  things  to  do,  a  grave  responsibility.  Dr.  Webb  has  done 
other  things  with  credit;  and  we  cannot  say  that  in  our  honest 
opinion  he  has  justiCed  himself  in  bringing  the  translations  of 
Fault  nearer  by  one  to  fifty.  Not  that  he  fails,  in  any  case,  for 
want  of  a  good  theory  of  translation.  lie  has  an  excellent  one. 
He  rightly  makes  it  a  cardinal  point  to  aim  at  reproducing  the 
form  of  the  original;  by  which  he  understands  preserving  the 
German  metres  and  rhythm,  but  with  a  certain  license  of  re- 
placing double  rhymes  by  single  ones,  in  consideration  of  the  rela- 
tive  poverty  of  English  in  this  respect,  except  where  the  double  J 
rhyme  is  an  integral  part  of  a  metrical  system.  Nothing  could  be 
more  just  and  judicious;  though,  on  the  point  of  double  rhymes,  1 
it  is  lit  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  Swinburne  bis  done  much  to  dispel  i 
the  common  belief  of  a  want  of  resources  in  our  language.  But 
there  are  very  few,  it  is  true,  if  there  be  any,  who  can  shoot  with  j 
Mr.  Swinburne's  bow  (we  aro  speaking  not  of  his  rank,  on  the 
whole,  as  a  poet,  for  which  this  is  not  the  occasion,  but  of  his 
mastery  of  language  and  verse).  We  quite  agree,  therefore,  that  a 
translator  from  German  does  better  to  abandon  a  certain  number 
of  double  rhymes  than  to  torment  himself  in  seeking  barely  pos- 
sible combinations.  Bat,  while  wc  commend  Dr.  Webb's  inten- 
tions, and  shall  have  more  to  say  anon  of  his  introductory  helps  to 
the  understanding  of  Faint,  the  main  body  of  his  work  must 
needs  be  judged  not  by  intentions  but  by  performance.  And  wo 
are  unable  greatly  to  commend  its  performance  in  the  face  of  what 
has  been  done  by  others.  Turning  to  Bayard  Taylor's  version, 
which  marks,  as  we  have  said  at  other  times,  the  highest  standard 
et  reached,  we  find  that  Dr.  Webb's  not  only  does  not  rival  it, 
ut  does  not  for  general  fidelity  in  letter  and  spirit  come  any- 
where near  it.  We  do  not  say  that  in  some  particular  passages 
the  two  may  not  appear  to  be  on  a  level.  Dr.  Webb's  best  work  is, 
according  to  such  a  roughly  estimated  balance  as  we  can  strike, 
about  equal  to  Bayard  Taylor's  least  good  ;  and  it  may  now  and 
then  happen  (though  we  have  not  ourselves  observed  it)  that 
Bayard  Taylor  is  at  his  worst  when  Dr.  Webb  is  at  his  best. 
In  a  really  difficult  and  trying  pa -sage  like  the  chorus  of  spirits 
beginning 

Sohwindet,  ilir  dutikdn 

W'olbutigcn  droben — 
Bayard  Taylor's  superiority  i  1  almost  immeasurable  ;  superiority 
not  only  in  closer  rendering  of  the  German,  and  tracing  the  minute 
anatomy  of  its  structure,  but  in  transferring  its  harmonic*  and 
poetic  movement  to  the  sounds  and  movement  of  Fuglish  vci",o, 
in  translation  Dr.  Webb  is  plausible,  but  not  really  accurate  ;  in 
diction  and  movement  he  is  facile  nnd  sometime*  brilliant,  but 
seldom  really  harmonious  and  poetical.  We  will  talto  one  little 
phrase  by  way  of  illustration.  When  Wagner  knocks  at  the  door 
of  Faust's  study,  Faust,  who  has  just  been  in  the  presence  of  the 
Earth-spirit,  exclaims:— 

0  Tod  !   Mi  l:Min'-! — dni  i»t  ne  in  piinnlii*— 
K»  wird  tnc  iii  u  liointet  (Jltttfc  7.11  Bjl  lite  ! 
l)nnn  dicsc  I  rillc  dcr  ( ;»>ir|il« 
Dor  tr<>'  klli  S<  hlsiebn  storeii  mil's! 


•  /•'«;/»<.  from  Hi"  Gcriuflii  "f  Goethe.  By  ThoHMI  !•'..  Webb,  1,1,  D.. 
Q.C.,  &c.    Dublin:  I  lodge  <,  Figgis,  &  Co.    London:  LoOgOHMS  tt  Co. 
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For  which  Dr.  Webb  gives : — 

O  Death  !   I  know — it  is  my  Famulus  ! 
Mine  opportunity  hath  come  to  nought! 
That  the  full  vision  which  my  spirit  sought 
Must,  by  the  prowling  dunce,  bo  ended  thus! 

"  Prowling  dunce  "  looks  at  first  sight  a  neat  and  happy  rendering. 
But  a  moment's  reflection  shows  that  it  will  not  do.  Wagner  ia 
a  little-minded  man,  a  prig,  and  a  bore  ;  but  he  is  not  a  dunce  by 
any  means.  If  he  were,  he  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  inflict 
his  company  on  Faust.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  book-learned,  in- 
dustrious, a  useful  assistant,  and  (it  should  seem  from  his  perform- 
ance in  the  Second  Part)  a  skilful  manipulator.  Far  truer  to 
words,  metre,  and  meaning  is  Bayard  Taylor,  who  turns  the  lines 
as  follows : — 

O  death  ! — I  know  it — 't  is  my  Famulus  ! 

My  fairest  luck  rinds  no  fruition: 

In  all  the  fulness  of  my  vision 

The  soulless  sneak  disturbs  me  thus  ! 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  "  soulless  driveller,"  which,  though  it 
does  not  exactly  hit  the  mark,  is  better  than  Dr.  Webb's  inven- 
tion. And  if,  being  satisfied  how  much  Bayard  Taylor's  level  is 
above  Dr.  Webb,  we  proceed  to  test  the  latest  comer's  work  by 
the  standard  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin's,  taken  as  a  good  specimen 
of  the  second  rank  of  translations,  we  shall  still  find  that  Dr.  Webb 
is  not  certain  of  holding  his  own.  By  translations  of  the  second, 
rank  we  mean  those  which  endeavour  to  keep  in  the  same  com- 
pass as  the  original,  but  are  content  with  a  general  and  more  or 
less  loose  resemblance  to  its  structure  and  rhythm.  Dr.  Webb, 
as  we  have  said,  aims  at  more,  and  not  uufrequently  with  relative 
success.  In  the  soldiers'  chorus  in  the  scene  "  Vor  deni  Thor,"  he 
is  not  more  left  behind  by  Bayard  Taylor  than  he  outstrips  Sir 
Theodore  Martin,  who  here  falls  back  on  mere  paraphrase.  If  his 
average  merit  were  kept  up  to  this,  he  might  claim  a  very 
respectable  place,  which  the  reader  accustomed  to  examination- 
lists  might  imagine  as  either  towards  the  end  of  the  first  class  or 
at  the  head  of  the  second.  If  we  may  be  pardoned  a  little 
academic  slang,  the  position  would  be  something  like  that  of  the 
candidate  of  whom  examiners  say  in  consultation,  having  placed 
the  undoubted  lirst-class  men,  "  Well,  shall  we  give  him  a  first  ?  :' 
Unfortunately  Dr.  Webb's  average  is  brought  down  by  some  ex- 
traordinary lapses  into  commonplace  flatness  or  extravagant  bad. 
taste,  such  as  in  a  classical  translation  paper  (to  contiuue  the 
simile)  would  so  affect  a  candidate's  marks  for  style  as  to  leave 
him  a  good  deal  of  leeway  to  make  up.  When  Faust  says  to  the 
Earth-spirit : — 

Soil  ich  dir,  Flammenbildung,  weichen  ? 

Ich  bin's,  bin  Faust,  bin  Dtiuesgleichen  ! 

Dr.  Webb  makes  him  say  : — 

Flamboyant  Form  ! — I  dare  the  sequel  ! 

I'm  he — I'm  Faust — am  none  the  less  tliine  equal ! 

Again,  "Ye  antique  fixtures,  which  I  do  not  want''  (for  "Du  alt 
Gerathe,  das  ich  uicht  gebraucht ")  combines  baldness  with  an  un- 
happy air  of  legal  pedantry,  and  is  not  exact  after  all.  And  these 
two  lines,  spoken  by  Faust  when  bent  on  suicide — 

Nach  jencm  Durch^anR  hinzustrcben, 

Urn  dessen  engen  Mund  die  ganze  Iliille  flammt — 

are  rendered  by 

Through  the  dread  dark  defile  thy  purpose  follow, 
Though  at  its  mouth  all  Hell  displays  its  oriflanunc ; 

which,  to  speak  plainly,  is,  for  a  translation  that  keeps  tho  sense 
of  the  original  at  all,  as  bad  a  piece  of  work  as  we  have  ever  met 
with.  Take,  once  more,  the  beautiful  and  often-quoted  lines  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  scene  in  Faust's  study: — 

Entschlafcn  sind  nun  wildc  Triebo 

Mitjedem  upgestUmen  Thun ; 
Es  rcget  sich  die  Mcnschcnliebc, 

Die  Liebe  Unites  regt  sich  nun. 

What  does  Dr.  Webb  make  of  them  ? 

Lulled  is  each  passion,  wild  and  erring, 
And  violence  bath  Smoothed  its  brow  ; 

The  love  of  man  within  Is  Stirring — 
The  love  of  God  is  stirring  now  ! 

This  is  poor  altogether,  but  tho  second  lino  is  unpardonable.  To 
make  Goethe  talk  of  violence  smoothing  its  brow  !  That  lino 
alone,  if  there  bo  any  purgatory  for  translators,  is  enough  to  make 
Dr.  Webb's  stato  exceeding  parlous.  It  is  a  much  less  fault — to 
go  back  to  tho  Farth-spirit— that  "  dcr  Gottheit  lebendigos  Kleid  " 

bei  ics  the  very  commonplace  "garb  sublime."     Dr.  Webb, 

moreover,  seems  to  have  I  tasto  for  odd  words.  Flamboyant 
we  have  already  seen  ;  ho  likewiso  gives  us  antepott.  gnam.  and 
Wldoyaftt  1  this  last,  so  far  as  wo  can  discover,  is  a  desperate 
coinage  of  his  own  to  rhyme  with  buoyant,  though  in  a  place 
where  dc-poruto  mea-ures  are  excusable.  Altogether,  wo  fear  that 
wc  me  still  a  long  way,  for  the  sum  of  the  help  that  Dr.  Webb 
bin  given  in,  from  the  lime  when,  in  bis  own  words,  "  under  some 
happy  conjunction  of  tho  planets,  an  Fnglish  translator  appears 
who  bus  converted  the  German  masterpiece  into  an  hnglish 
poem." 

Bat  we  are  glnd  to  bo  able  to  speak  quite  otherwise  of  Dr. 
Webb's  preface  and  notes.  These  show  careful  study  ol' the  poem 
and  no  small  ingenuity.  Not  only  aro  they  likely  to  be  useful  to 
English  readers,  but  they  make  various  new  point  I  w  Inch  liituro 

commentators  (,n  Fawt    who  will  11   II v  neyei  li   wanting  - 

will  do  well  to  take  account  of,  The  ethical  nod  s  ..n  the  trans- 
lation of  particular  passages  ellectually  disarm  thy  facile  Hiiperiorkjf 
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assumed  by  Hermans  over  the  mere  foreign  student,  by  showing 
how  much  and  how  confidently  the  Germans  differ  among  them- 
selves. For  our  own  part,  we  much  doubt  whether  a  native 
scholar  necessarily  has  any  advantage  over  a  duly  instructed 
foreigner  when  it  comes  to  the  interpretation  of  a  really  difficult 
passage,  no  matter  in  what  language.  Apart  from  questions  of 
textual  criticism,  which  here  do  not  occur  to  any  appreciable  ex-  • 
tent,  it  is  a  question  of  literary  tact  and  sympathy  with  the 
author  much  moro  than  of  linguistic  knowledge.  We  should 
oursolves  bo  disposed  to  cut  the  knot  iu  more  than  one  vexed  place 
of  Faust  by  holding  that  Goethe  purposely  used  vague  or  am- 
biguous language  without  intending  to  Bx  it  to  a  precise  shade  of 
meaning.  But  we  must  turn  to  Dr.  Webb's  introduction.  There 
are  some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the  apparent  mystery  and  in- 
coherence of  the  plan  of  Faust  as  a  whole.  Goethe  wanted  to 
combine  a  plan  that  gave  him  freo  scope  for  his  genius  with  a 
great  mystitication  of  the  public. 

He  selected  the  story  of  the  middle  ages,  'whose  adventures  formed  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  most  popular  of  Teutonic  myths  had  gathered, 
lie  avowedly  made  use  of  the  story  of  Faust  as  Lc  Sane  made  use  of  the 
Story  Of  Gil  Bias.  It  was  a  thread  on  which  he  could  string  what  adven- 
ture-; he  pleased.  It  enabled  him  to  depict  a  number  of  little  independent 
worlds.  .  .  .  lie  set  the  alltgorlstt  and  the  commentators  going.  .  .  .  He 
wrote  no  preface  and  he  vouchsafed  no  explanation.  If  he  made  any  re- 
jnaiks  upon  the  subject,  his  remarks  were  essentially  misleading, 

We  have  ourselves  pointed  out  not  long  ago  that  much  of  the 
supposed  obscurity  of  the  Second  Tart  vanishes  on  the  application 
of  considerations  of  this  kind.  It  is  simply  the  old  i'aust  legend 
with  the  whole  wealth  ol*  Goethe's  imagination  strung  upon  it ; 
profoundly  moditiod,  indeed,  by  being  made  to  conclude  with 
'Faust's  salvation.  Here  there  is  a  serious  and  continuous  purpose, 
manifested  in  detail  by  the  elaborate  and  almost  autistrophic 
correspondence  of  passages  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Second 
Part  with  phrases  and  passages  iu  the  First.  In  this  connexion  we 
must  differ  from  Dr.  Webb's  opinion  as  to  Mephistopheles's  wager 
with  Faust.  That  there  is  no  wager  in  heaven  we  agree  ;  when 
Mephistopheles  says  in  the  Prologue,  "  Was  wettet  Ihr?  "  it  is  an 
idle  flourish.  The  reply  he  gets  is  not  the  acceptance  of  a  chal- 
Zenge,  but  a  bare  license  to  go  and  do  his  worst  on  Faust,  as  he 
may  on  all  men,  so  long  as  they  live  on  earth.  But  we  cannot 
agree  that  the  wager  with  Faust  is  not  seriously  meant  as  such  by 
Mephistopheles.  No  doubt  he  would  also  like,  as  Dr.  Webb 
points  out,  to  make  sure  of  Faust's  diminution,  even  to  abundant 
caution : — 

So  hah'  ieli  dicb  fchon  unbedingt  .   .  . 

TJnd  halt'  er  sioh  auch  nicht  dem  Tcufel  iibcrgeuen, 

Er  mU-ste  doeb  zu  Grande  gchn  ! 
But  this  does  not  show  that  Mephistopheles  does  not  rely  on  bis 
■wager  too;  and  the  proof  that  he  does  is  that  in  the  Second  Part 
he  thinks  he  has  won  it.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  terms 
of  the  wager  with  the  final  event.  Faust  says  to  Mephis- 
topheles:— 

Wcrd'  ich  zum  Au;enbliekc  sacren  : 
Verweile  doch !    Du  bist  so  schon  ! 
•  •  •  » 

Pie  Uhr  mag  stelin,  der  Zei^er  fallen, 
lis  sei  iiie  Zeit  fur  mich  vorbei! 

And  Mepbistoi  beles  clinches  the  bargain  : — 

Bci!enk'  cs  wohl !    Wir  werden's  nicht  vergessen. 

In  the  fifth  act  of  the  Second  Part  Faust  does  exclaim  :  — 

Zum  Au^enblickc  di'u  f;'  ich  sagen : 
Verweile  doch  !    Du  bist  so  schiin  ! 

and  thereupon  dies ;  in  the  short  following  dialogue  between 
Mephistopheles  and  the  chorus  of  Lemures,  Faust's  own  words 
are  pointedly  echoed  ("Die  Uhr  steht  still.  .  .  .  Der  Zeiger 
liillt.  .  .  .  Fs  ist  vorbei ").  Mephistopheles  thinks  himself 
safe,  yet  has  a  half  suspicion  of  something  amiss  : — 

Der  Korpcr  lie.'t,  und  will  der  Gcist  entfliehn, 

Ich  zeig'  ihm  rasch  den  blutgesehriebncn  Titel ; — 

Doch  leider!  hat  man  jctzt  so  vicle  Mittcl, 

Dem  Tenia)  Stolen  zu  eutziehn. 

Then  come3  the  rescue  by  the  heavenly  host.  Plainly  Mephisto- 
pheles is  meant  to  keep  up  his  character  of  the  mediaeval  Devil  by 
being  befooled  in  the  regular  mediaeval  fashion.  As  between  him- 
self and  Faust  the  bet  is  won,  or  the  condition  of  the  bargain  per- 
formed, whichever  way  we  like  to  state  it;  but  only  in  the  letter. 
The  moment  to  which  Faust  says  "  Verweile  doch  !  Du  bist  so 
echOn  !  "  is  not  such  a  one  as  he  thought  of  in  his  bargain.  It  is 
a  moment,  not  of  sensual  or  selfish  pleasure,  but  of  pleasure  in 
well-doing  to  men.  He  has  striven  upwards  to  the  better  part, 
and  made  Mephistopheles  himself  his  unwilling  instrument  therein. 
Hence  the  power  of  the  deliverers  to  rescue  him: — "  Wer  immer 
strebend  sieh  bemiiht,  den  konnen  wir  erliisen."  As  to  the  sub- 
stance, we  think  we  are  at  one  with  Dr.  Webb  in  this.  But  be 
seems  not  sulliciently  to  recognize  that  in  form  the  catastrophe  is 
carefully  built  on  the  mystery-play  model  of  a  discomfiture  of 
the  Devil  by  something  that  in  a  worse  cause  would  be  counted  for 
sharp  practice. 

On  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  Fir.^t  Tart  Dr.  Webb  is  acute 
and  instructive,  though  be  makes  one  odd  slip  in  saying  that"  the 
lengthened  monologues  of  Faust  render  it  incapable  of  repre- 
sentation ou  the  stage."  We  should  have  thought  it  barely  possible 
that  Dr.  Webb  should  not  know  the  contrary  to  be  an  easily  verified 
fact.  The  First  Part  of  Faust  is"  not  unfrequently  represented  on 
the  German  stage,  and  that  with  a  dramatic  force  which,  alter  the 
laose  of  several  years,  is  fresh  and  vivid  in  the  present  writer's 


memory.  Of  course  extensive  "cuts"  have  to  be  made  both  in 
tin;  monologues  and  elsewhere,  and  oven  so  the  piece  is  a  long 
one.  But  the  same  is  true  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  Capable  or  not 
capable,  the  thing  is  done.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  passing  re- 
mark" of  Dr.  Webb's.  His  explanation  of  the  minute  chronology 
of  the  action  is  extremely  ingenious ;  it  puts  some  parts  of  the 
dramatic  effect  in  a  new  light,  and  clears  up  some  points 
which  have  formerly  been  taken  as  showing  on  Goethe's 
part  either  carelessness  or  forgetfulness  of  ordinary  dramatic 
rules.  An  indication  is  expressly  given  in  the  text,  but  over- 
looked by  some  of  the  commentators,  tint  the  Walpurgisnacht 
follows  closely  on  the  slaying  of  Valentine.  In  the  first  scene, 
again,  Faust  speaks  of  the  moon  ns  at  the  full ;  on  Walpurgis- 
night  it  is  still  waxing  ("  die  uiivollkommne  Scheibo  des  rothen 
-Monds").  Hence  Dr.  Webb  concludes  that  tha  whole  action 
(down  to  the  Walpurgis-night)  must  take  place  within  three 
weeks;  and,  working  out  the  time  disposable  fortho  loves  of  Faust 
and  Margaret,  ho  fixes  the  scene  of  Valentine's  death  to  the  very 
night  following  tho  last  dialogue  between  Faust  and  Margaret  in 
the  garden.  This  reading  not  only  makes  the  dramatic  interest 
concentrated  instead  of  diffuse,  but  gives  a  distinct  significance, 
as  Dr.  Webb  argues  in  detail,  to  every  incident.  One  difficulty 
occurs  to  us  which  is  not  dealt  with.  When  Valentine  appears 
on  the  stage  he  not  only  knows  that  Margaret's  fair  fame  is  lost, 
but  believes  it  to  be  notorious.  How  could  this  be  the  case  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  time  marked  out  by  Dr.  Webb?  Still,  it  may 
well  bo  that  no  possible  reading  will  give  us  a  scheme  altogether 
free  from  difficulty.  Faust,  is  by  no  means  the  only  great  work 
of  fiction  in  which  the  dispositions  of  time  and  place  are  more  or 
less  inconsistent ;  and  the  explanation  which,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  natural  meaning  of  words  and  action,  presents  least 
difficulties  on  the  whole  will  have  a  fair  claim  for  acceptance.  We 
will  not  offer  a  positive  judgment  on  Dr.  Webb's,  but  it  certainly 
deserves  attention. 


THE  SHORES  AND  CITIES  OF  THE  EODEN*  SEE.* 

A GOODLY  volume  on  tolerably  familiar  districts,  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  favourite  tourist  routes,  appears,  as  Mr. 
Capper  modestly  remarks  in  his  preface,  a  somewhat  bold  experi- 
ment. Without  caring  to  open  the  book,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  assume  that  it  might  be  made  up  of  trivialities  eked  out  with 
padding.  But  if  we  had  committed  ourselves  to  a  hasty  judgment 
of  the  kind,  we  should  have  been  greatly  mistaken.  Mr.  Capper 
went  about  bis  work  iu  a  methodical  way  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  as  he  had  decided  to  come  before  the  public 
as  an  author.  He  resided  for  a  couple  of  years  on  the  shores  of 
the  Boden  See  or  in  villages  iu  the  neighbourhood.  He  associated 
chiefly  with  Swiss  or  Germans.  He  adopted  their  habits,  and 
laid  himself  out  to  participate  in  their  pursuits.  He  made 
excursions  to  all  the  objects  of  interest,  and  luxuriated  in  the 
scenery  to  bis  heart's  content.  In  the  course  of  his  multifarious 
reading  he  made  himself  master  of  the  local  archaeology,  as  of  a 
history  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  modern  which  abounds  in  strange 
and  sensational  incidents.  And  the  result  of  his  wanderings  aud 
literary  researches  has  been  the  composition  of  a  volume  of  varied 
interest,  enlivened  by  his  personal  experiences  and  adventures. 
We  have  praised  from  the  reader's  point  of  view  his  manner  of 
doing  the  country ;  and  in  all  respects  it  is  preferable  to  the  more 
popular  plan  of  scurrying  about  the  world  at  express  pace.  Mr. 
Capper  may  perhaps  carry  bis  practice  to  an  extreme  ;  for  life  is 
shorter  than  in  patriarchal  times,  when  a  couple  of  years  might 
have  been  no  excessive  space  for  a  tourist  limiting  his  wanderings 
to  Furope  to  devote  to  such  a  district  as  that  of  the  Boden  See. 
For  ourselves,  we  should  always  have  had  an  uneasy  sense  of  the 
immensity  of  the  many  inviting  fields  we  were  necessarily  leaving 
unexplored.  Yet  we  admit  that  such  a  lake  as  the  Boden  See 
will  well  repay  one  for  making  leisurely  acquaintance  with  it. 
We  know  it  merely  from  llyiug  visits;  aud  were  persuaded,  even 
before  reading  Mr.  Capper's  book,  that  we  had  appreciated  its 
attractions  very  insufficiently.  For, apart  altogether  from  their  his- 
torical associations,  the  scenery  of  the  Swiss  lakes — and  Constance 
is  Swiss  t )  all  intents  and  purposes — grows  upon  one  slowly,  though 
surely,  when  the  beauties  are  retiring  rather  than  imposing.  Thus 
nobody  can  fail  to  be  struck  at  first  tight  with  the  stern  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  Lake  of  the  Free  Forest  Cantons,  especially  when  the 
steamer  is  moving  under  the  shadow  of  the  precipices  that  over- 
hang the  Bay  of  Uri.  Without  carrying  invidious  comparisons 
further,  wo  may  simply  say  that  Mr.  Capper  has  shown  that  the 
relative  tameuess  of  Constance  has  a  seductive  witchery  of  its 
own  ;  while  iu  point  of  legend  and  historical  romance  it  distances 
any  possible  rivals. 

But  though  Mr.  Capper  dilates  on  archaeology,  history, 
and  romance,  before  all  he  is  eminently  practical.  It  was 
his  pleasure  on  the  wet  days  and  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings to  ransack  sources  of  information  iu  type  or  manu- 
script that  not  unfrequently  were  comparatively  inaccessible. 
But  he  writes  in  the  first  place  for  the  tourists  of  the  present,  or 
rather  of  the  future ;  and  his  chief  purpose  is  to  show  by  ex- 
perience aud  example  how  economically  a  trip  to  the  Continent 
may  be  made.  The  representative  traveller  of  the  past  was  the 
man  born  to  a  fortune,  who  went  the  tour  of  Furope  in  his  car- 
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riage  behind  post-horses  and  indulged  in  the  gaieties  of  society 
at  each  Court  he  visited.  The  tourists  of  the  future  will  be  the 
•intelligent  men  of  the  masses  ;  the  school  teachers  and  the  better- 
educated  clerks  et  id  genus  omnc,  who  have  but  a  few  weeks  to 
devote  to  their  holiday  at  the  utmost,  and  whose  purses  are  light 
as  their  time  is  limited.  Mr.  Capper  points  out  how  these  good 
people  may  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  :  and  he  strongly 
advises  them  to  try  Switzerland.  The  journey  thither,  to  be  sure, 
costs  money;  but  once  there  they  can  enjoy  themselves  very 
cheaply.  He  recommends  them  to  do  as  he  did,  and  never  attempt 
too  much.  He  says  very  truly  that  if  the  object  is  to  recruit  the 
body  as  well  as  to  relax  the  mind,  there  is  no  such  mistake  as  over- 
exertion. Early  starts  and  long  days  exhaust  the  strength  and 
swell  the  expenditure.  In  the  abundance  of  pensions  kept  at 
all  prices,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  comfortable 
headquarters;  and  in  each  town  there  are  good  second-rate  inns, 
which  will  give  the  traveller  little  cause  of  complaint.  There  are 
pensions  where  you  may  fare  sumptuously  at  eight  or  nine  francs 
a  day ;  as  there  are  others,  in  less  frequented  localities,  where  you 
may  find  a  good  sleeping-room  and  a  substantial  table  at  a  price 
not  higher  than  four  francs  and  a  half.  Mr.  Capper  practised 
a3  he  preaches,  and  appeals  generally  to  have  been  fortunate. 
But  we  mujt  add  that  he  was  certainly  not  over-fastidious, 
though  he  is  very  frauk  as  to  the  shortcomings  he  found. 
Thus  he  had  quarteied  himself  one  winter  in  the  Pension  Hel- 
vetia at  Kreuzlingen,  which  is  a  suburb  of  Constance.  The 
■company  that  met  at  the  daily  dinner-table,  though  mixed,  must 
have  been  agreeable  enough  ;  the  guests  were  either  men  of  some 
position,  or,  at  ah  e\euts,  had  seen  something  of  the  world.  But 
the  dining-room  opened  into  the  public  gaststube,  "  where  the 
small  shopkeeper,  or  artisan,  or  travelling  pedlar  came  in  to  get 
his  glass  of  wine,"  and  which  was  liable  io  be  filled  at  any  moment 
with  the  fumes  of  rank  tobacco. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  even  an  outline  in  any  detail  of  the 
narrative  of  this  busily  indolent  two  years'  residence.  We  can 
merely  select  a  passage  here  and  there  to  give  some  notion  of  how 
Mr.  Capper  employed  his  time,  and  of  the  information  he  collected 
in  the  course  oi  nis  peregrinations.  He  found  Constance  to  be  dis- 
agreeable winter  quarters,  solar  at  least  as  the  climate  was  concerned. 
Heavy  vapours  hung  habitually  over  the  skirts  of  the  lake,  cloud- 
ing the  views  and  chilling  the  air,  while  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  and  warmly  on  the  heights  behind.  But  in  that  almost 
unprecedentedly  severe  winter  (if  1879-80,  the  people  held  an  ice- 
carnival  on  tae  frozen  lake.  Parties  of  skaters  made  constant 
excursions  from  the  one  shore  to  the  other ;  and  there  is  one 
afternoon  in  e.-.peci,il  that  lives  in  Mr.  Cappers  memory.  "The 
sun  shone  bi  ightlv  from  a  perleetly  blue  sky ;  it  was  4.30  p.m.  when 
•we  took  to  the  dee;  -gre  m  ice,  which  was  so  smooth  that  skating 
seemed  no  exertion  whatever,  but  was  like  flying.''  The  skaters  had 
grand  views  0!  the  iantastic  mountain  peaks, set  otl'by  the  splendours 
of  the  setting  sun  as  they  liew  over  the  purple  expanse  of  ice.  What 
fctruck  him  especially  in  th  iso  flying  ice  excursions  were  the 
various  fishing  stations  dotted  over  the  surface.  The  fisherman 
provides  himself  with  a  screen  of  wood  and  straw,  which  he 
ashes  before  him  upon  runners  to  some  spot  that  is  known  to 
im  as  a  lavouri  e  res  irt  of  the  fish.  There  he  cuts  a  hole,  draws 
off  his  boots  and  sfci  -.disposes  his  feet  in  a  pail  padded  with 
straw,  and,  dfuppi  ,_-  his  bait  into  the  water,  waits  patiently  for  a 
bite.  After  all.  though  he  occasionally  lands  a  trout,  the"  prizes 
he  makes  in  ordiuari  are  principally  a  small  species  of  perch.  Mr. 
Capper  found  Rors  ihach  a  pleasant  summer  resort  and  a  very  con- 
venient Centre  lor  interesting  excursions.  Instead  of  going  to  the 
"  8eehof," -which  has  a  high  reputation  and  deserves  it,  he  put 
up  at  the  more  mo  lest  establishment  of  "The  Green  Tree,"  where 
the  bedroom  at  le.ust,  according  to  his  description,  seems  to  have 
been  bright  and  coquettish  enough  to  plca.se  anybody.  Among 
the  moot  inter  .-  ing  of  the  expeditions  he  made  from  Rorschach 
wa9  one  to  tne  annual  Landt-gemeinde,  or  popular  assembly,  of 
one  of  th.-  1  .  divisions  of  the  Canton  Appenzell.  The 
people's  Parlini..-ut  w,is  held  at  Trogen.  It  impressed  him 
greatly  to  see  thus  comfortably-dressed,  decently-behaved  Repub- 
licans Toting  (he  flection  of  Ministers,  magistrates,  &c,  by  tho 
popular  acclamation  of  some  five  thou-and  voices,  having 
solemnly  prefae  I  tno  proceedings  by  a  church  service,  and  a 
"grand  old  hymn  '  ing  in  general  chorus.  At  present  tho  shores 
of  the  Rode  1  an  'uigularly  flourishing.  Many  of  tho  towns 
r.re  famous  ail  the  .»ond  over  as  the  seats  of  thriving  manufac- 
tures; while  lb  land  generally  is  owned  by  peasants,  or  small 
farmers,  or  b,  the  <■  umiiuncs  who*,  nn-mber*  labour  hard  and  tul.o 
B  pride  in  ecoi)  inizing.  In  old  times  tho  lot  of  tho  lower  clnsses 
was  a  t«y  ditiereut  (me,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  on  tho 
Swiss  side  hold  to  th.  ir  Republican  institutions  alter  their  fathers' 
experience  of  the  tyr.iiwies  of  tho  seigneur*.  When  the  peasants 
and  serfs  revolt,  d  again, t  th0  lords  there  was  nothing  to  choose 
between  the  bruUiiti.-i  perpetrated  on  the  one  side  and  the 
other.  But  never,  of  course,  did  tho  unfortunate  people  endure 
B  period  of  more  protracted  misery  than  during  the  long  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  f  ^itholic  troops  tad 
Protestants,  imperialists,  .Sweden,  find  Preneh,  successively  held 
j  occasion  of  the  country;  and  when  tin-  soldiers  who  caino 
1:1  the  guise  of  Friends  were  ns  rathlsM  in  their  outrages 
...  avowed  enemies.  By  way  of  illustrating  tho  horrors  and 
il  e.ings  of  tho  lime-,  we  me  referred  to  the  extracts  from 
in«  remarkable  diary  which  Burster,  a  monk  of  the  monastery 
ul  Salem,  nea.  Uebe/lingeO,  has  left  behind  him.  Hut  what  im* 
p.jsses  us  no.uiy  as  much  us  the  good  fathers'  capacity  lor 


endurance  are  the  indirect  evidences  of  their  immense  wealth. 
After  having  been  mercilessly  pillaged  time  after  time ;  after  the 
levying  of  forced  contributions  by  one  set  of  combatants  after 
another;  after  entertaining  wasteful  soldiers  by  the  hundred  at  free 
quarters  in  the  convent  lor  weeks,  or  even  months,  on  a  stretch, 
there  still  seem  always  to  have  been  money  or  supplies  forth- 
coming, however  bitter  may  have  been  the  complaints  at  parting 
with  them  under  coercion. 

Mr.  Capper  passed  a  summer  and  an  autumn  with  his  wife  and 
children  at  Seewis  in  the  Priittigau,  which  is  a  district,  or  rather 
a  valley,  lying  to  the  left  of  the  Rheinthal  as  one  ascends  it  from 
the  Lake  of  Constance.  His  report  of  that  secluded  health-resort 
is  so  very  favourable  that  many  of  our  countrymen  to  whom  it 
has  been  hitherto  almost  unknown  may  be  tempted  to  try  it  as  a 
sojourn.  We  hear  of  a  friendly  and  liberal  host,  cheap  and 
comfortable  quarters,  civil  villagers,  glorious  air,  delightful  walks, 
and  beautiful  scenery.  There  are  magnificent  excursions  to 
be  made  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  some  of  which  form 
the  boundaries  between  Austria  and  Switzerland  ;  and  on  one  of 
these  Mr.  Capper  with  a  party  of  friends  had  something  approach- 
ing to  a  series  of  adventures.  At  Seewis,  as  usual,  he  made  the 
most  of  his  opportunities  in  the  way  of  informing  himself  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  natives.  Seewis  is  a  relatively  wealthy 
commune,  and  certainly  its  inhabitants  must  be  in  very  easy  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  nearly  burned  down  and  almost  entirely 
rebuilt  seventeen  years  ago,  and  the  houses  accordingly  have 
gained  in  comfort  all  that  they  lost  in  picturesqueness.  The 
commune  possesses  extensive  forests,  the  money  value  of  which, 
however,  is  rather  illusory  than  real,  since  the  proprietors  dare 
not  cut  down  their  shelter  from  the  mountain  winds  and 
avalanches.  Every  house  is  surrounded  by  its  orchard  ;  each 
citizen  has  his  allotment  of  the  public  arable  land,  held  on  a  life- 
tenure,  with  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  Alps  for  his  sheep  and 
cattle.  There  must  be  money  to  spare,  too,  in  the  public  treasury, 
for  the  commune  lately  bought  the  old  feudai  castle,  which 
they  have  transformed  and  deformed  into  a  hideous  town  hall. 
Although  Mr.  Capper  remained  with  his  family  at  Seewis  till  the 
5th  of  December,  they  enjoyed  until  theu,  instead  of  frost  and 
snow,  "  an  almost  unbroken  Indian  summer  of  almost  perfect 
beauty."  Such  weather  may  probably  have  been  exceptional ;  but 
it  seems  certain  that  Seewis  in  many  respects  must  be  at  least  as 
desirable  a  residence  for  invalids,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  winter, 
as  the  more  fashionable  Davos,  still  higher  up  among  the  hills,  in 
which  lies  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Landquart. 


DR.  WOIiTLF/S  SCHOOL.* 

THE  metaphor  which  compares  a  novelist  to  a  cook  is  perhaps 
as  hackneyed  as  it  is  irreverent ;  but  the  practices  of  certain 
very  notable,  and,  it  may  be  added,  very  agreeable,  practitioners  of 
the  novelist's  art  make  the  repetition  of  it  almost  unavoidable.  As 
the  skilful  artist  of  the  kitchen  works  up  his  comparatively  limited 
materials  into  fresh  compounds,  differing  a  little  in  composition, 
and  very  much  in  title,  so  docs  the  novelist ;  and  ns  the  salade 
L'i irlinoite  of  one  year  brings  to  the  palate  something  more  than  a 
reminiscence  of  the  Mayonnaise  oag-and- Baggage  of  the  year 
bsfore,  so  is  it  with  the  books  which  the  novelist's  readers  affect. 
Nobody,  therefore,  ought  to  bo  very  much  surprised  or  even  greatly 
aggrieved  if  a  masterful  clergyman  who  is  perpetually  waging 
polite  war  with  his  Bishop,  another  clergyman  w  ho  is  under  a  cloud 
and  ha3  a  faithful  wife,  a  small  mystery  cleared  up  by  a  rapid  journey 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  an  amiable  young  nobleman  who  is 
faithful  to  a  girl  somewhat  below  him  in  station,  present  them- 
selves once  more  in  Dr.  Worth's  School.  Indeed,  Mr.  Trollope  has 
more  claim  to  originality  than  the  artist  to  whom  we  have  com- 
pared him,  because,  if  his  mixture  is  something  of  a  "  mixture  as 
before,"  at  any  rate  his  ingredients  are  his  own  genuine  inven- 
tions. Tho  doetrno  of  copyright  in  idoas  has  hitherto  been 
limited  to  the  arts  of  design,  but  thero  is  no  reason  whatever  for 
refusing  to  extend  it  to  literature. 

If,  however,  Dr.  Worth's  School  cannot  bo  said  to  show  any 
claim  on  Mr.  Trollopu's  part  to  the  distinction  of  infinite  variety, 
let  us  hasten  to  say  that  it  certainly  does  not  J  expose  him  to  tho 
charge  of  staleness.  Attentive  students  of  fiction  know  thnt  tho 
goodness  of  tho  work  of  assiduous  110  /elists  is  very  often  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  size.  Dr.  Wortlc*  Sihonl  hardly  deserves  tho 
position  of  11  full-grown  novel,  and  its  two  slim  volumes  do 
not  contain  much  more  than  half  or  a  third  of  tho  quantity 
11  0*1  in  such  novels.  But  tho  earlier  part  of  it  at  least  is  as 
brightly  and  pleasantly  written  as  anything  that  the  author  has 
done,  and  exhibits  his  mannerism — limited  and  Somewhat  tricky 
as  that  mannerism  is  -  in  a  very  favourable  light.  The  end  is  not 
good,  and  seems  somewhat  huddled  up;  but  the  story  goes  oil' 
with  great  spirit,  and,  ns  Mr.  Trollope  ingenuously  tells  bis  readers 
all  about  it  in  the  lint  few  /  com  pages,  the  usual  bashfulness  which 
prevcnN  reviewers  from  giving  arguments  of  novels  hardly  applies 
here.  \n.  Wortlo  is  a  sufficiently  distinguished  scholar  with  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  a  eon  eiousm  -s  of  the  side  on  which  his  bread 
i-i  buttered.  Ho  has  left  bis  college,  bus  taken  a  hung,  and  Inn 
combined  with  that  living  a  preparatory  school  where  the  (  barges 
nrn  very  high,  and  of  which  tho  reputation  is  proportionately  great. 
When  tho  story  opens,  twenty-eight  happy  youths  are  boarded, 
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lodged,  washed,  &c.  under  Dr.  Wortle's  roof,  nnd  their  pleased 
parents  requite  the  Doctor  with  stuns  varying  from  two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly.  Nor  let  any  reader  sup- 
pose that  this  ingenious  combiner  of  tho  cure  of  souls  with  the  care 
of  youth  is  a  charlatan.  Dr.  Wortle  is  represented  as  a  somowhat 
worldly  but  thoroughly  honest  anil  honourable  man,  giving  every- 
body full  quid  For  their  quo;  of  a  generous  spirit,  and  capable  of  making 
his  parish  a  model  pariah  at  tho  same  time  that  he  makes  his  school 
an  exceedingly  profitable  school.  Only  he  has  a  certain  affectation 
of  contempt  for  spiritual  zeal  which  brings  him  into  loggerheads 
perpetually  with  his  bishops,  whom  he  invariably  routs,  and  who 
naturally  do  not  love  him  any  tho  more  therefore.  Nor  is  ho 
without  other  enemies,  notably  a  certain  Mrs.  Stantiloup,  with 
whom  he  has  had  to  fight  in  her  capacity  of  parent,  and  who  hates 
him  with  a  deadly  hatred.  Now  the  experienced  reader  who 
knows  the  ways  of  schoolmaster-parsons  will  perceive  at  onco 
that  it  is  an  object  with  Dr.  Wortle  to  unito  as  far  as  possible  the 
two  kinds  of  assistants  that  he  requires,  assistant-master  and 
curate,  in  one  person,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  for  him  to  do  so,  more 
especially  as  ho  also  desires  to  get  out  of  this  assistant's  wife  certain 
other  assistance  of  the  matron  character.  At  the  date  of  the  story 
he  has  got  a  phoenix,  or  a  pair  of  phoenixes,  if  that  were  possible. 
Mr.  Peacocke  has  been  a  Fellow  of  his  college  ;  he  has  taken  the 
highest  honours;  ho  has  an  American  wile  who  is  not  only  a 
charming  lady,  but  who  is  quite  willing  to  look  after  the  boys 
maternally  and  spare  Mrs.  Wortle.  The  Doctor  would  be  able  to 
say  quis  me  una  felicior  t  but  for  a  little  hitch  about  the  curacy. 
Mr.  Peacocke  is  rather  shy  of  this  complication  of  duties,  and  it 
shortly  becomes  apparent  that  if  he  were  not  shy  tho  reigning  Bishop 
would  see  in  the  circumstance  an  opportunity  for  playing  a  return 
match  with  Dr.  Wortle.  Between  the  time  of  his  leaving  Oxford 
and  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Dr.  Wortle,  Mr.  Peacocke  has  spent 
live  years  in  America,  and  of  his  history  during  those  five  years, 
of  the  antecedents  of  Mrs.  Peacocke,  &C.  &C.(  nothing  whatever  is 
known.  The  Bishop  puts  it  to  Dr.  Wortle  whether  he  can  be 
expected  to  license  a  man  in  whose  livret  there  is  such  a  singular 
gap,  and  suggests  with  a  proper  episcopal  mixture  of  mildness  and 
severity  that  the  gap  shall  be  filled.  The  reasonableness  of  this 
point  of  view  is  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Puddieombe,  the  parson-con- 
fidant of  somewhat  narrow  mind,  but  upright  and  not  unkindly 
disposition,  whom  also  we  have  met  a  few  times  in  Mr.  Trollope's 
books.  So  the  Doctor  very  unwillingly  requests  his  phoenix  to 
give  an  account  of  himself  during  his  last  stay  in  the  desert,  and 
the  phoenix  acknowledges  with  commendable  frankness  that  he  is 
unlike  the  knife-grinder,  and  has  a  story  to  tell.  A  delay  of  a  few 
days  is  agreed  upon,  during  which  it  is  to  be  decided  whether  this 
story  is  to  be  told  or  not.  What  the  story  is,  Mr.  Trollope  very 
obligingly  tells  his  readers  at  once — a  frankness  in  which  we  shall 
not  imitate  him.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  wisdom  of  the  axiom, 
"Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse,''  is  justified  anew.  Before  the  story 
can  be  told  to  Dr.  Wortle's  friendly  ears  it  is  told  to  other  ears, 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  by  lips  of  tho  most  unfriendly  Made;  and 
one  of  Mr.  Trollope's  favourite  difficulties  is  comfortably  esta- 
blished. Of  course  it  comes  all  right;  Mr.  Trollope's  difficulties 
always  do  come  right,  unless  that  of  The  Small  House  at  Allhif/tou 
may  be  said  to  be  an  exception.  But  both  Dr.  Wortle  and  Mr. 
Peacocke — the  former  altogether  undeservedly,  the  latter  with  a 
proportion  of  desert  which  will  be  judged  ditlerently  by  the  strait- 
laced  and  the  loosely  girt  in  matters  ethical — have  to  undergo  a 
period  of  considerable  tribulation.  This  involves  a  sharp  fight 
with  the  Bishop,  and  the  preliminaries,  at  least,  of  a  sharp  fight 
with  a  London  newspaper  of  tho  scandal-mongering  sort.  Mr. 
Trollope's  account  of  the  estimable  periodical  which  he  calls 
*'  Everybody 's  Business  "  is  very  sprightly  and  by  no  means  fero- 
cious, and  his  correspondence  between  Dr.  Wortle  and  the  Bishop 
deserves  a  good  deal  of  praise. 

The  merit,  indeed,  of  Dr.  Wortle's  School  consists  chiefly  in 
details  of  this  kind.  The  conduct  of  the  story,  and  not  the  story 
itself;  is  evidently  the  point  to  which  the  author  has  wished  to 
draw  his  readers'  attention  ;  and  he  has  succeeded  very  fairly.  The 
wrath  of  a  respectable  elderly  clergyman,  of  a  somewhat  high 
and  dry  school,  when  he  finds  the  occupations  of  his  day  described 
by  a  brisk  scribe  as  beginning  "with  a  hot  morning  at  tv~tu>  and 
winding  up  with  amo  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,"  is  thoroughly 
naturally  imagined  and  described.  The  simultaneous  backing-out 
of  half  a  dozen  week-kneed  parents,  who  all  discover  that  their 
darlings  are  prevented  from  joining  or  rejoining  Dr.  Wortle's  flock 
by  the  most  ingeniously  diverse  causes,  as  soon  as  the  breath  of 
scandal  has  begun  to  blow  upon  the  establishment,  is  another  epi- 
sode handled  in  the  easy  natural  manner  which  is  Mr.  Trollope's 
chief  merit,  and  in  which,  whatever  fault  may  be  found  with  its 
truth  to  anything  below  the  surface,  few  of  his  younger  rivals  have  I 
equalled  him.  The  description  already  referred  to  of  "  Everybody's  ' 
Business"  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  of  this  kind  in  the  wholo»book,  ' 
and  it  is  worth  quoting,  especially  as,  while  it  is  as  happy  in  ex- 
pression as  Mr.  Trollope  usually  is  when  he  does  not  meddle  with  1 
things  too  high  for  him,  it  is  a  good  deal  more  serious  in  mean- 
ing:— 

■  Everybody's  Business  "wrisa  paper  which  in  t  lie  natural  course  of  things 
did  not  find  its  way  into  the  Bowiek  rectory  ;  and  the  Doctor,  though  he 
was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  the  title,  had  never  even  looked  at  its 
columns.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  paper,  as  its  name  declared,  to  amuse 
its  readers  with  the  private  affairs  of  their  neighbours.  It  went  boldly 
about  its  work,  excusing  itself  by  the  assertion  that  Jones  was  just  as 
well  inclined  to  be  talked  atj'iut  as  Smith  was  to  hear  whatever  could  be 
said  about  Jones.  As  both  parties  were  served,  where  could  be  the  ob- 
jection?   It  was  iu  the  main  goodnatured.  and  probably  did  most  fre-  j 


qucntly  gratify  tho  Joneses,  while  it  afforded  considerable  amusement  to 
the  listless  and  numerous  Smiths  of  the  world.  If  you  can't  read  and 
understand  Jones's  speech  in  Parliament,  you  ma)'  at  any  rate  have  mind 
enough  to  interest  yourself  in  the  fact  that  he  never  composed  a  word  of  it 
in  his  room  without  a  ring  on  his  linger  and  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole.  It 
may  also  be  agreeable  to  know  that  Walker  the  poet  always  takes  a  mutton 
chop  and  two  glasses  of  sherry  at  half-past  one.  " Everybody's  Business" 
did  this  for  everybody  to  whom  such  excitement  was  agreeable.  But  in 
managing  everybody's  business  in  that  fashion,  be  the  writer  as  good- 
natured  as  he  well  may,  and  let  the  principle  be  ever  so  well  founded  that 
nobody  is  to  be  hurt,  still  there  arc  dangers.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  know 
what  will  hurt  and  what  will  not.  And  then  sometimes  there  will  come  a 
temptation  to  be,  not  spiteful,  but  specially  amusing.  There  must  be 
dancer,  and  a  writer  will  sometimes  be  indiscreet.  Personalities  will  lead 
to  libels  even  when  the  libeller  has  been  most  innocent  It  may  be  that, 
after  all,  the  poor  poet  never  drank  a  glass  of  sherry  before  dinner  in  his 
life,  It  may  be  that  a  little  toast  and  water  even  with  his  dinner  gives 
him  all  the  refreshment  that  he  wants,  and  that  two  glasses  of  alcoholic 
mixture  in  the  middle  of  the  day  shall  seem,  when  imputed  to  him,  to» 
convey  a  charge  of  downright.inebriety.  But  the  writer  has  perhaps  learned 
to  regard  two  glasses  of  meridian  wine  as  but  a  moderate  amount  of  sus- 
tcntation.  This  man  is  much  flattered  if  it  be  given  to  understand  of  him 
that  he  falls  in  love  with  every  pretty  woman  he  sees,  whereas  another  will 
think  that  he  has  been  made  subject  to  a  foul  calumny  by  such  insinua- 
tion. 

This  is  perhaps  too  much  of  a  "gentlemanlike  correction"  for  a 
monstrous  and  disgusting  evil.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged 
to  be  to  the  point,  even  if  some  of  us  think  that  the  method  of 
Swift  might  be  more  appropriate  to  the  subject  than  the  method 

of  Addison. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  book  is  the  love  afTair  between  Lord 
Carstairs  and  Mary  Wortle.  It  is  the  weakest  not  because  it  is 
episodic — for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  denouement — but  because  there  is  not  sufficient  space  given  to- 
the  display  of  the  characters  and  fortunes  of  the  lovers.  That  a 
mere  third  murderer  (in  respect  of  importance,  for  Lord  Car- 
stairs  is  a  wholly  estimable  young  manner  se)  should  propose  to, 
and  should  be  left  in  good  hopes  of  marrying,  a  mere  third 
murderess  (in  this  case  also  the  phrase  is  purely  metaphorical),  is 
a  fact  which  can  only  give  satisfaction  to  the  modern  representa- 
tives of  Miss  Martha  Buskbody.  It  may  be  true  that  in  the  space 
which  Mr.  Trollope  has  given  himself  it  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  develop  Carstairs  and  Miss  Wortle  into  something  higher 
than  third  murderer  and  third  murderess;  but  then  the  only 
marriage-bells  in  a  modern  story  deserve  more  elaborate  prelude 
than  this,  and  for  such  a  prelude  space  ought  to  have  been  made. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

THE  many  readers  and  admirers  of  A  Week  in  a  French  Country 
House  (i)  and  other  already  published  works  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Sartoris  will  welcome  eagerly  the  appearance  of  two  volumes 
which  contain  some  papers  with  which  they  will  gladly  renew,  and 
others  with  which  they  will  gladly  for  the  first  time  make,  ac- 
quaintance. The  volumes  are  edited  by  Mrs.  Sartoris's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Gordon,  and  are  introduced  by  her  with  a  preface  which 
differs  from  many  prefaces  in  being  interesting.  In  this  special 
attention  is  given  to  "  the  unfinished  history  of  '  Judith,"'  which, 
as  we  gather  from  the  context,  is  the  only  part  of  the  volumes 
which  has  never  been  in  print  before,  although  some  of  the  other 
contents  are  new  to  us.  The  preface  tells  us  that  "it  was  my 
mother's  intention  to  portray  in  her  [Judith]  a  great  and  noble 
character,  led  astray  by  the  very  qualities  that  had  ennobled  it." 
Judith,  after  the  early  trials  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  recorded  for  us,  would  have  "  become  a  great  artist  and 
public  singer,  crowned  with  success,  and  the  admired  of  all."  She 
would  have  been  in  the  end  "more  sinned  against  than  sinning," led 
into  error  which  would  have  brought  with  it  its  own  punishment. 
"  The  story  would  have  been  a  sad  one  enough,  ending  with  Judith's 
death,  lonely  and  unhappy,  with  only  one  or  two  friends  left  her ; 
but  we  should  have  had  the  history  of  a  noble  woman  who,  in 
spite  of  triumphs,  sin,  and  sorrow,  retained  her  truthful  and  un- 
worldly nature  to  the  last.''  No  one  acquainted  with  Mr3. 
Sartoris's  writings  is  likely  to  doubt  that  this  scheme  would  have 
been  finely  worked  out,  or  to  fail  to  regret  that  it  was  not  so 
worked  out ;  but,  accepting  the  fact  that  only  a  fragment  of 
Judith's  history  could  be  given  to  us,  we  may  perhaps  be  glad  that 
this  fragment  depicts  in  some  sense  the  brighter  part  of  her  life. 
She  stops,  as  we  know  her,  far  short  of  the  grand  successes  which 
awaited  her,  and  she  has  many  petty  and  wearing  insults  and 
annoyances  to  endure;  but  the  brightness  of  her  half-developed 
nature  carries  her  through  these,  and  wo  are  left  to  delight  in  the 
child's  attractive  qualities  without  having  to  mourn  over  the 
troubles  which  they  would  have  brought  to  the  woman.  When 
wc  are  first  introduced  to  Judith  she  is  sitting,  unobserved,  as  she 
thinks,  in  a  summer-house,  trying  to  teach  a  mongrel  dog,  who  is 
her  devoted  friend,  to  howl  in  tune  to  her  singing.  "The  dog, 
with  an  almost  human  endeavour,  pitched  his  voice  to  hers,  and 
at  last  made  the  unison  perfect.  .  .  .  She  placed  a  daisy  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  a  sceptre  of  foxgloves  between  his  paws,  and 
then,  sitting  back  upon  her  heels,  contemplated  him  with  ecstasy, 
exclaiming  with  accents  of  rapturous  tenderness, '  Oh,  darling !  how 
clever  you  are  !  Could  you  really  be  the  devil,  darling  P  ' "  J udith, 
charming  and  loving  as  she  is,  is  far  from  being  the  only  real  and 
interesting  personage,  charming  or  not,  who  appears  in  what  un- 
happily is  onlv  the  beginning  of  her  history.  It  was,  indeed,  Mrs. 

(i)  Past  Hours.    By  Adelaide  Sartoris  (Adelaide  Kemble).    a  vols. 
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Sartoris's  merit  that  every  one  of  her  characters,  prominent  or  not, 
bcre  about  him  or  herself  the  stamp  of  reality,  of  being:,  that  is,  an 
artistic  study,  not  a  mere  and  dull  copy  from  life.  The  author's 
skill  in  this  regard  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  to  the  student  of 
fiction  in  the  case  of  such  a  character  as  Leslie  in  Judith,  a  charac- 
ter which  might  well  be  colourless  enough,  but  which  in  Mrs.  Sar- 
toris's  hands  promised  to  become  something  very  different  from  the 
ordinary  stick  of  a  hero,  without  being  in  the  least  unduly  accented. 
The  author  had  already  shown  her  complete  command  and  delicate 
touch  in  dealing  with  "  character-parts,"  and  the  delightful  "  Jacky" 
of  Judith  is  another  proof  of  this  command.  It  is  perhaps  hardly 
necessary  to  cite  any  special  instance  of  Mrs.  Sartoris's  fine  power  of 
observation,  and  of  not  ill-natured  satire  ;  but  there  is  one  passage 
in  Judith  which  is  a  signal  instance  of  this.  "  There  are  people," 
she  wrote,  "  who  know  how  to  make  familiarity  respectful ;  and 
there  are  others  who  contrive  to  make  an  action,  deferential  in  it- 
self, unduly  familiar;  Leicester  Montagu  always  managed  the 
latter;  but  vulgar  women,  who  constituted  the  chief  of  his 
clientele,  thought  all  his  little  underbred  graces  quite  too  de- 
lightful. He  gave  bread  and  butter  so  once  to  Lady  Adela, 
who  remarked  audibly  to  her  next  neighbour, '  I  should  like  to 
set  my  foot  in  his  chest.'"  We  do  not  propose  to  anticipate  the 
pleasure  of  readers  by  giving  any  detailed  account  of  the  contents 
of  two  small  volumes  which  are  delightful  for  their  fine  sense  of 
many  sides  of  human  emotions  and  manners ;  but  we  cannot  re- 
sist quoting  one  passage  which  displays  Mrs.  Sartoris's  power  of 
conveying  in  words  what  is  an  exceptionally  difficult  thing  so  to 
convey — the  effect  produced  by  the  performance  of  a  singer  of  a 
past  time.  Writing  of  a  certain  oratorio  Mrs.  Sartoris  said: — 
"A  little  thick-set  man,  with  a  light-brown  wig  all  over  his  eyes, 
a  generally  common  appearance,  and  most  unmistakably  Jewish 
aspect,  got  up  to  sing  one  single  line  of  recitative."  After  going 
through  some  undignified  and  even  comic  preparations  for  his 
«ffort,  "  he  said,  '  But  the  children  of  Israel  went  on  dry  land,'  and 
then  he  paused ;  and  every  sound  was  hushed  throughout  that 
great  space ;  and  then,  as  if  carved  out  upon  the  solid  stillness, 
came  those  three  little  words  '  through  the  sea?  And  our  breath 
failed,  and  our  pulses  ceased  to  beat,  and  we  bent  our  heads,  as 
all  the  wonder  of  the  miracle  seemed  to  pass  over  us  with  those 
accents — awful,  resonant,  radiant,  triumphant !  "  No  description 
which  we  have  before  read  of  Braham's  singing  has  given  us  so 
evidently  true  and  complete  an  idea  of  the  genius  which  triumphed 
over  his  faults. 

An  antiquary  of  some  local  repute,  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Davies, 
read  a  series  of  papers  descriptive  of  walks  through  the  streets  of 
York  before  the  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  York  Institute  in  the  years  1854  and  1 855.  Alter  an  interval 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  widow  has  gathered  these  papers 
together  and  published  them  in  a  volume  (2 ).  The  plan  which  Mr. 
Davies  adopted  in  his  lectures  was  perhaps  well  suited  to  a  local 
audience.  He  professed  to  conduct  his  hearers  on  an  imaginary 
■walk  from  some  one  point  of  the  city  to  another,  as  from  Burton 
Stone  to  Jewbury,  or  from  St.  Leonard's  Cloisters  to  Clifford's 
Tower,  gossiping  on  the  way  about  the  old  buildings,  their  history, 
and  the  men  and  women  whose  memories  are  associated  with 
them.  To  persons  familiar  with  the  ground  traversed  the  method 
adopted  was  doubtless  sufficiently  attractive ;  it  is  ill  adapted 
for  readers  who  do  not  know  the  city,  or  who  are  only  im- 
per  ectly  acquainted  with  it.  To  them  the  book  is  only  a  col- 
lection of  shreds  and  fragments  of  local  history,  and  they 
will  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  record  of  that  greater  past 
which  lends  a  kind  of  pathetic  interest  to  the  small  details  of  an 
inglorious  present.  For  the  city  of  Hadrian  and  Severus,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Northumbria,  the  seat  of  the  first  English  Par- 
liament, and  the  place  which  at  one  period  appeared  destined  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  has  .sunk  into  comparative 
insignificance  during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  and  no  memor- 
able events  have  occurred  to  break'  and  vary  the  tame  mono- 
tony of  its  existence.  Mr.  Davies  moves  patiently  along  the 
once-famous  scenes,  and  tells  how  this  historic  mansion  has  been 
inhabited  by  a  succession  of  mayors  and  aldermen,  and  how  that 
old  hall  has  parsed  into  the  hands  of  a  series  of  respectable 
doctors  or  tradesmen  ;  he  takes  note  of  vicissitudes,  decay,  and 
disappearances.  The  work,  so  far  as  it  goes,  i3  carefully  done  ;  it 
describes  a  few  curious  customs  and  bygone  manners  ;  and,  as  a 
contribution  to  local  history,  the  thing  was  perhaps  worth  doing. 
The  local  enthusiast,  however,  can  nlone  properly  appreciate  it, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  interest  a  wider  circle. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  was  hardly  in  his  happiest  vein  when  ho 
wrote  The  Tragic  Comedian*  (3).  Ilo  is  an  author  who  hns  been 
fanciful  and  brilliant  (as  in  that  ever-fresh  and  ever-delightful 
work  The  Shaving  of  Snaffpat),  brilliant  and  incisive,  or  brilliant 
and  eccentric,  or  all  three,  clever,  dillicult,  and  even  Grabbed 
by  dint  of  cramming  too  much  cleverness  into  too  small 
a  space  (as  in  some  of  his  novels),  but  never  until  now  dull. 
Possibly  the  unreality,  eccitntiicity,  anil  dulneM  of  The  Tragic 
Comedian*  are  due  to  his  having  deliberately  taken  a  real  story, 
which  there  was  certainly  no  need  to  revive,  and  having  given  hi  1 
own  notion  of  what  were  the  probable  emotions  which  produced 
events  that  actually  happened.  The  story  is  in  itself  ordinary 
enough.    A  violent  and  intellectual  Radical  Jew  falls  in  love  with 

(a)  Walla,  through  thr.  City   of   York,      B*  RofeOlt   DtTft*,  f.S.A. 
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the  intellectual  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  German  officer,  who 
not  unnaturally  objects  to  the  proposed  alliance.  Partly  by 
dint  of  family  pressure,  partly  by  dint  of  misunderstanding 
due  to  the  Jew  Radical's  own  foolishness,  the  girl  finally 
rejects  his  offer,  after  having  made  a  considerable  effort  to  assert 
her  right  to  accept  it.  The  Jew  Radical  writes  a  letter  which  we 
are  led  to  infer  is  so  outrageously  vulgar,  violent,  and  offensive, 
as  to  fully  warrant  his  being  called  out  by  the  ghTs  former  and 
half-accepted  lover,  whose  birth,  education,  and  views  are  not  un- 
suitable to  hers.  He  goes  out  and  is  shot  dead,  after  which  the 
girl,  "  lilie  a  well-conducted  person,"  marries  the  man  who  shot 
him.  Of  the  strange  style  in  which  this  not  very  strange  story  is 
set  forth  one  specimen  may  be  enough : — 

She  was  like  a  lady  danced  off  her  sense  of  fixity,  to  whom  the  appearance 
of  her  whirling  figure  iu  the  mirror  is  both  wonderful  and  reassuring  ;  and 
she  liked  to  be  discussed,  to  be  compared  to  anything,  for  the  sake  of  being 
the  subject,  so  as  to  be  sure  it  was  she  that  listened  to  a  man  who  was  a 
stranger,  claiming  her  for  his  own ;  sure  it  was  she  that  by  not  breaking 
from  him  implied  consent,  she  that  went  speeding  in  this  magical  rapid 
round  which  sluug  her  more  and  more  out  of  her  actual  into  her  imagined 
self,  compelled  her  to  proceed,  denied  her  the  right  to  faint  and  call  upon  the 
world  for  aid,  and  catch  at  it,  though  it  was  close  by  and  at  a  signal  would 
stop  the  terrible  circling. 

Mr.  Stirling's  two  volumes  of  theatrical  recollections  (4)  con- 
tain, apart  from  the  interest  of  his  own  early  experiences  when 
the  London  stage  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  now  is, 
a  quantity  of  amusing  and  interesting  facts  and  anecdotes,  new 
and  old.  The  book  is  not  one  to  be  read  through  at  a  sitting,  any 
more  than  a  dictionary  is ;  but  it  is  one  which  may  be  taken  up  in 
a  spare  quarter  of  an  hour  or  half-hour  with  a  tolerable  certainty 
of  lighting  upon  something  of  interest. 

The  always  welcome  Era  Almanack  (5)  has  this  year  a 
novel  and  special  feature  in  illustrations  contributed  by  players, 
under  the  punning  title  "  How  Actors  Draw."  Many  of  the 
sketches  have  much  artistic  merit.  The  remainder  of  the  volume 
is  well  up  to  the  mark. 

The  new  edition  of  DocTs  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and  Knight- 
age (6)  is  edited  with  that  profusion  of  minute  care  and  skill 
which  is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed  because  people  have  come  to  expect 
it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have  the  invaluable  Parliamentary 
Companion  (7).  A  notice  issued  with  this  informs  us  that  "  the 
close  balance  of  parties  has  rendered  much  vigilance  necessary  in 
recording  the  politics  of  each  Member.  In  all  possible  cases  the 
exact  words  of  the  Member  himself  have  been  preferred  to  any 
other  statement  of  his  political  opinions." 

The  twelfth  annual  issue  of  The  Australian  Handbook  (8)  is  a 
volume  containing  a  mine  of  useful  information  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  of  the  extent  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  within  brief  limits.  To  take  a  few  instances,  the  very  fullest 
and  most  practical  information  is  given  to  intending  emigrants  in 
some  well-considered  pages,  which,  however,  are  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  whole  volume.  Outfit,  diet,  medical  stores,  what  is 
or  is  not  forbidden  by  the  ship  regulations,  what  are  the  every- 
day difficulties  of  the  voyage,  and  how  they  can  best  be  met — all 
these  things  are  discussed  in  a  sensible  and  helpful  way.  At  a 
few  pages' distance  the  emigrant  who  has  "  made  his  pile  "  and 
come  back  to  enjoy  himself  will  find  equally  full  information  as 
to  the  best  hotels  to  stop  at,  the  best  clubs  to  join,  and  the  cur- 
rent amusements.  "  To  which,"  as  the  old  announcements  had 
it,  "  is  added  "  some  general  information  as  to  cab  fares.  The 
book  contains  an  excellent  map  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Waddin»ton's  preface  to  his  selection  of 
sonnets  (9)  that  two  former  selections,  which  have  appeared  during 
recent  j'ears,  did  not  include  the  sonnets  of  living  writers.  It  was 
a  happy  idea  on  Mr.  Waddingtou's  part  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
and  give  us  this  volume  of  carefully  chosen  work.  The  book  will, 
as  he  suggests,  "  enable  readers  and  students  of  poetry  to  compare 
the  work  of  the  poets  of  our  own  time  with  that  of  tho  many 
generations  which  have  passed  away  since  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  wrote  tho  first  English  sonnets."  The  selec- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Waddington  is  a  singularly  attractive  one,  and 
its  value  is  enhanced  by  tho  interesting  "  Note,"  as  he  modestly 
calls  it,  on  the  history  of  tho  sonnet  which  is  appended  to  the 
volume. 

The  collection  of  poems  and  music  (10)  by  the  lato  Miss  Evans, 
to  which  Mrs.  Ritchie  lias  prefixed  a  graceful  "Memorial  Preface," 
is  full  of  interest.  Roth  in  music  and  in  verso  Miss  Evans  had 
a  lino  taste  and  a  delicate  touch.  Of  this  there  is  remarkable  evi- 
dence in  the  "Words  to  a  Lied  ohuo  Worto  (Allegro  non  troppo, 
in  C  Minor,  Book  III.  Ed.  Pauer),"  which  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  a  strikingly  successful  /oar  de  force.    Less  successful  in  this 

C 1)  OU Druru Latu ;  Fifty  Yuri  RteoUtvtiotuqf  Author,  Actor,  and 
Mnnnyir.    Jty  hdwurd  Stirling.    2  vols.    Loudon  :  Clintto  &  W'indu.i. 
(-,)  Thr.  Era  Almanack  for  i83i.    London:  "  Kra  "  Ofllcc. 

(6)  /w»  J'liroi/r,  Banmttapt,  nd  Kidfhtagt  for  188:.  F01iy-ilr.1t 

Year.    London:  W  liittuker  ft  Co. 

(7)  /Aiifn  Farlioiwnlary  Companion.    London:  Whitlaker  &  Co. 

(',)  The  Ann  trillion  1 landlmol;  ( incnrporalny  New  '/.calami,  Fiji,  anil 
Yimi  (iuima)  unit  Shipprrt  unit  Im/mrtrrn'  Directory  Jor  1881.  London, 
Mi  Iboimie,  Myelin y,  nn>l  llnsliane:  tiordon  h  (iotcli. 

( I,,  F.inft.h  Somali  by  Finny  Writer*.  Selected  and  nrrnii^ed,  witll  a 
N'nii  1. n  the  Hi  lurv  01  tin?  .Sonnet,  l,v  Sihiiiu-I  Wnddiiij;lon.  London: 
lkll  &  Son*. 

(lOj  Amir  Front :  I'unni  ami  Muiir.    \\ ii  li  Memorial  1'reface  by  Anno 

Thnckcniy  Bttobisi   London  ;  C.  Kogan  Pud  t*.  Co. 
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way  is  the  French  song  "  Garcon  volajro,"  which  was  unluckily 
•written  in  disregard  of  the  arbitrary  taws  of  French  vorso.  We 
select  for  quotation  one  among  the  shorter  poems,  called  "  Black- 
bird ":— 

Singing  loud  and  ringing  gny 

'Mid  the  dewy  dawning, 
Blackbird  welcome!  in  the  day 

Under  nil  gnen  awning  ; 
Welcomes  in  the  rising  day, 
While  the  shadows  haste  away, 
Singing  loud  and  singing  guy 

'Mid  the  dewy  dawning. 

Singing  sweet  and  singing  clear 

While  the  day  is  waning. 
Blackbird  spreads  a  pensive  cheer 

Through  the  light  remaining  ; 
Spreads  a  calm  and  pensive  cheer 
Through  the  stillness  tar  and  rear, 
Singing  sweet  and  singing  clear 

While  the  day  is  waning. 

In  the  preface  will  be  found  some  very  interesting  fragments, 
among  which  is  a  collection  of  "  Possible  Meanings  of  .Some 
Common  Phrases."  For  instance,  "Nice  people"  are  "  People 
who  always  behave  lik  i  other  people,"  and  "  A  domestic  woman  ' 
is  "  A  woman  like  a  domestic." 

Mr.  Dickens  has  made  an  important  addition  to  his  admirable 
series  of  useful  "dictionaries"  in  the  Dictionary  of  Days  (ll), 
■which  "gives  a  concise  history,  day  by  day,  of  the  principal 
events  of  general  public  interest  which  occurred,  throughout  the 
world,  in  1880."  The  mass  of  varied  and  useful  information  here 
arranged  in  the  most  convenient  way  possible  would  be  amazing 
but  for  the  proofs  already  given  by  Mr.  Dickens  of  his  talent  for 
organization. 

A  second  and  improved  edition  has  been  issued  of  The  Natural 
Wonders  of  New  Zealand  (12),  containing  information  as  to  the 
Hot  Lake  District  which  could  not  be  procured  when  the  first 
edition  appeared. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Mrs.  Ileaton's  Life  of  Albrccht 
Diirer  (13).  The  first  edition  was  published  eleven  years  ago  or 
thereabouts,  and  since  that  date  new  and  interesting  information 
concerning  the  subject  of  the  book  has  been  forthcoming.  In 
1870,  for  instance,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition,  Dr.  Lockner  of  Niirnberg  "published  a  valuable  mono- 
graph on  the  personal  names  mentioned  in  Diirer's  letters  from 
Venice.  These  names,  most  those  of  old  patrician  families  in  Niirn- 
berg, had  in  many  cases  misled  previous  translators."  Other  inte- 
resting contributions  to  the  subject  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Max 
Allihn,  Ilerr  Adolf  Rosenberg,  Dr.  Alfred  von  Sallet,  Ilerr  von 
Rittberg,  and  Professor  Sidney  Colvin.  "  Hut  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant additions  to  our  knowledge  have  been  made  by  Professor 
Moritz  Thausing,  who  has  subjected  Diirer's  life,  writings,  and 
artistic  work  to  a  critical  analysis  that  had  not  previously  been 
attempted."  Mrs.  Heaton  has  made  judicious  use  in  her  second 
edition  of  all  the  further  information  here  indicated.  In  the  case 
of  Professor  Thausing  she  olteu  dill'ers  from  his  "conclusions,  his 
theories  seeming  to  me  to  be  sometimes  as  baseless  as  those  he 
overthrows;  but  this  does  not  prevent  me  from  acknowledging  the 
great  value  of  his  work,  and  the  scientilic  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  performed." 

(11)  Dir/icns's  Dictionary  of  Days:  being  an  Kvcry-Day  Record  oj 
1880;  with  Calendar  and  Uselut  Information  for  i88t.  Loudon: 
Charles  Dickens,  "  All  the  Year  Hound"  Office. 

(12)  The  Natural  Wonders  of  New  Zealand.  Second  Kdition.  London  : 
E.  Stanford. 

(13)  The  Life  of  Albrecht  Diirer  of  Niirnberg.  By  Mrs.  Charles 
Heaton.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London :  Seelcy,  Jackson, 
&  HaUiday. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

"WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  CROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and 

Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 

Admission,  Is.     Season  Tickets,  5s. 
TV)RE'S   GREAT    WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

1  7  l'H.ETORIUM,"  "  CHKIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH,"  cuch  33  hv  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  ol  Rilntc's  Wife."  "Christian  Martyrs  "  Ice 
at  the  DUKE  GALLERY.  35  New  Uond  Street.  Daily. Ten  toSix.  is. 

T> OYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

"  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  lntend!l>2  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agent*.  Surveyor.",  Colonists,  ftc. 
The  K.A.C.  Form,  surrounding  the  College.  is  a  mixed  furni  of  aliout  600  Acre*. 

Chairman  of  Ct>utmitt>  i  n/Manapt  m>  rtf— The  Rijrht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 
For  Prospectui  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Trices,  Oiplomoj,  ate.,  up  ply  to 
the  Pkjxcipal. 

npiIE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

HOYS  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday,  January  25,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square, 

Hyde  Purl:,  \\". 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.     The  NEXT  TERM  begins 

^  January  2*>th.  Scholarships  Intcly  pained  nt  Balllol,  Queen 'a,  Clare,  Trinity  Hall. 
Proximo  for  the  Hertford.  Twelve  Certificates  in  July  last  in  Public  School*  Examination*. 
In  the  Junior  School  Hoys  are  admitted  at  the  aire  of  Eight,  and  ore  prepared  for  Scholarships 
in  this  and  other  f-chouls.    Special  attention  paid  to  the  elementary  instruction  of  little  boys.— 

Apply,  ltev.  Dr.  WOOD* College,  Leamington. 

R   I   G   II   T   O   N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  January  25, 1MI. 
 F.  W.  MADDEN.  M.R.A.S.,  Srcrttary. 
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TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited.— 

-*-  tttad-iteuler.  the  Rev.  F.  D.  TEESDAT.E.  M.A..  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  New 
College.  Oxford,  late  Head-Master  of  the  Northern  Counties  College.  Inverness.  The 
STRING  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday,  January  2*.  on  which  day  it  Is  expected  that  alt 
hovs  will  he  at  the  College  nt  !>.30  a.m. — All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 

T.  R.  Owkx.  The  Cottage,  Melville  Street,  ltyde. 

Q     PAUL'S   COLLEGE,   STONY  STRATFORD.— 

•  Warrtn-tltct—Htv.  H.  \V.  M<  KENZIE.  Koblc  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub- Warden  of  8. 
Puir's.  A  1'UIJI.IC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  I  Inir.  h  <>f  England  Principles.  Terms. 
Sixty  Guineas — Full  particular  s  on  application  to  the  Waiehkn.   'J  he  NEXT  TERM  begins 

January  19. 

BRUCE      CASTLE^      T~OT  TENHAM. 
If  rat?- Master-Key.  W.  ALMACK,  M.A. 
The  main  feature*  of  this  School  are  its  extreme  healthiness,  convenient  buIMInffs,  and 
extensive  grounds  (20  acres),  its  system  of  education  (which  provides  for  M*cial  as  well  aa 
ordinary  requirements),  and  the  thorough  domestic  care  and  organization.    Few  *choolt  have 
greater  natural  advantages. 

CTRATFORD-OX-A VOX.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A..  is  aatiited  bv  Seven  Resident  Graduate 

Masters.  S|xrciul  attention  pa  d  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
JJepartment  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  I'l  iving  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  &c.   Terms,  60  and  CO  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  \V  A  It  OF.  X. 

PERCEVAL   HOUSE    SCHOOL,    BLACKHEATH,  S.E. 

-L  1'rincipal-VrX.  KIESER,  M.A. 

Tlie  NEXT  TERM  will  commence  on  January  SS. 

OT.  EDMUND'S  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  —  A  HIGH- 

U  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  it  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  arc  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.   Term".  f»  a  year.— For  references, prospectus,  or  any 

iurther  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  G .  H.  Bocitxn,  D.C.L. 

CTIFFORD'S  BRIDGE,  MALVERN. — Thorough  PRIVATE 

^  TUITION,  in  a  large  country  house,  is  offered  on  moderate  terms  to  c  few  GENTLE- 
MEN'S SONS  willine  to  read.— Addnss.  J.  C.  Ganvtmebxk,  M.A.  Oxon. 

pIIIGWELL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Founded  1629,  on  the 

borders  of  Eppinc  Forest,  offers  a  sound  EDUCATION  on  the  system  of  the  Modern 
Sides  of  the  Public  Schools— Apply  to  Rev.  R.  D.  BW allow,  M.  a.,  Head-Master. 

R.  WILFRID  WRENCH,  B.A.,  Ne^~CoHege,  Oxford, 

receive.-,  a  few  NUTATE  PlfriLS  preparing  for  the  Army.  Universities,  or  other 
Competitive  Examinations.— Addreu,  Gilamout,  Surhiton,  Kins*tou-on- Thames. 
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pARSli.VLTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

\J  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

T^IRKENHEAJD  SCHOOL. — Head-Master,  Rev.J.T.PEARSE, 
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COERCION  AND  OBSTRUCTION. 

THE  consecrated  fictions  of  politics  deserve  a  certain 
respect,  if  only  because  they  impose  on  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  official  imagination.  Mr.  Forster  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  when  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  have  accepted  his  present  post  if  he  had  foreseen 
the  necessity  for  enlarging  the  powers  given  to  the  Execu- 
tive by  the  ordinary  law.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  with 
equal  sincerity,  announced  that  it  was  painful  to  all  parties 
to  support  a  Protection  Bill,  though,  as  he  added,  such 
legislation  was  the  kindest  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
Ireland.  It  ought  not  to  be  painful  to  act  with  kindness 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  nor  should  a 
Minister  shrink  from  the  primary  duty  of  protecting 
life  and  property.  The  real  cause  for  regret  is  that 
a  state  of  things  should  exist  in  Ireland  which  was  accu- 
rately and  moderately  described  by  Mr.  Forster.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  Land  League  has  established,  by 
means  of  terror,  a  lawless  despotism  in  Ireland.  The  task 
of  abating  its  tyranny  is  difficult,  but  it  ought  to  be  under- 
taken without  a  trace  of  compunction.  Mr.  Forster 
asserts  that  the  outrages  which  are  instigated  by  the  Land 
League  are  executed  by  a  limited  number  of  notorious 
ruffians  who  constitute  the  police  of  the  organization. 
Judging  by  former  experience,  Mr.  Forster  anticipates 
that  some  of  the  agents  of  the  League  will  leave  the 
country ;  others  will,  under  the  powers  of  the  Bill,  be 
committed  to  prison ;  and  the  residue  will  perhaps  suspend 
their  criminal  activity.  None  of  these  results  will  disturb 
the  complacency  of  reasonable  and  peaceable  subjects, 
although  they  cannot  be  produced  without  exceptional 
legislation.  All  criminal  law  interferes  with  the  general 
principles  of  freedom.  It  is  a  strong  measure  to  keep  a 
man  for  several  years  in  penal  servitude,  and  it  is  still 
more  anomalous  to  hang  him ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  civil  society  to  bring  offenders  to  punishment. 
If  the  machinery  which  may  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose  falls  out  of  gear,  substituted  or  additional  con- 
trivances are  not  Icsb  legitimate  than  the  ordinary  criminal 
law. 

Mr.  Foester  proved,  and  it  was  already  certain,  that 
obedience  to  the  Land  League,  and  even  enlistment  in  its 
ranks,  are  enforced  by  cruelty  and  by  terror.  It  is  of  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  not  of  attempts  to  redress  scandalous  abuses, 
that  administrators  and  legislators  should  be  ashamed.  The 
persons  who  will  bo  subjoct  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  to  a  mild  form  of  imprisonment  probably  well  deserve 
penal  servitude.  It  would  bo  satisfactory  that  they  should 
meet  with  their  deserts  by  tbo  verdict  of  juries,  founded 
on  legal  evidence  ;  but,  if  juries  aro  unwilling  or  afraid  to 
convict,  and  if  witnesses  can  only  givo  evidence  at  the  ri.sk 
of  their  lives,  there  is  no  reason  why  tho  wickodest 
and  most  noxious  of  mankind  Bhonld  onjoy  absolute 
impunity.  Tho  insurrection  which  Mr.  Forster  regards 
as  possible  furnishes  another  reason  for  precautionary 
legislation.  A  civil  war  would  bo  a  much  greater  evil 
than  tho  incarceration  for  a  maximum  period  of  eighteen 
months  of  a  few  despcrato  and  unscrupulous  adveritnrers. 
If  it  is  true  that,  ns  Mr.  Dillon  asserts,  half  tho  priests 
in  Ircl'  nd  have  joined  tho  Land  League,  and  that  a  Roman 
Cattu  ^;  Archbishop  is  ready  to  placo  himself  at  its  bead, 
thc",l,lMpiracy  is  only  tho  moro  dangerous  ;  but  there  if 
•pP*®'  on  to  apprehend  that  either  priests  or  prelates 
w,xt  8t%mit   in  person   tho   outrages  which   they  aru 


supposed  by  their  eulogist  and  professed  confederate  to 
approve.  The  identification  of  the  hierarchy  and  the 
priesthood  with  the  Land  League  would  not  tend  to  in- 
crease its  popularity  either  in  Ulster  or  in  England. 
The  Catholic  clergy  in  France  and  in  Germany  would 
have  little  reason  to  thank  their  Irish  colleagues  for 
proving  that  their  order,  while  it  denounces  revolu- 
tion on  the  Continent,  is  ready  for  its  own  inte- 
rest to  join  a  revolutionary  organization.  To  other 
threats  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  of  like-minded  agitators  it 
is  only  necessary  to  reply  that  the  dangers  which  they 
indicate,  if  they  are  not  imaginary,  furnish  additional 
reasons  for  the  exercise  of  energy  and  vigilance.  The 
friends  of  order  and  liberty  may  be  well  assured  that  the 
League  has  done  or  will  do  its  worst  without  any  alleged 
provocation  from  the  Government  or  the  law.  It  will 
derive  no  additional  facilities  for  effecting  its  objects  from 
the  arrest  of  some  of  the  assassins  and  reprobates  who  con- 
stitute its  police. 

The  Ulster  Liberals  and  the  English  Radical  members 
who  desire  to  make  protection  contingent  on  the  produc- 
tion or  promise  of  a  sweeping  Land  Bill  are,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  effective  allies  of  the  Irish  Irreconcilables. 
Almost  all  of  them  profess  to  believe  that  the  Protection 
Bill  is  necessary,  and  indeed  they  could  not  vote  for  it  on 
any  other  assumption.  It  is  utterly  unjustifiable  to  dis- 
countenance and  delay  relief  to  the  oppressed  classes  in 
Ireland  as  a  means  of  placing  pressure  on  a  Government 
which  is  supposed  to  sympathize  only  too  strongly  with 
their  questionable  doctrines.  They  ought  to  have  no  fear 
that  the  rights  of  property  will  be  too  nicely  regarded. 
The  Ulster  tenants  have  taken  advantage  of  the  agitation 
of  tho  Land  League  to  demand  a  transfer  of  a  portion 
of  the  landlords'  property  to  themselves.  Twenty-two 
thousand  signatures  were  appended  to  a  memorial  in  favour 
of  their  demand  which  Mr.  Forster,  with  unnecessary 
zeal,  declared  that  he  received  with  pride  and  pleasure. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  land  projectors  incessautly  quoted 
a  passage  from  the  Report  of  the  Devon  Commission  to  the 
effect  that  the  Ulster  custom  had  produced  in  that  pro- 
vince universal  content,  while  tho  absence  of  the  custom 
accounted  for  the  misery  and  disorder  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  It  now  appears  that  Ulster  requires  some- 
thing more,  as  indeed  most  porsons  and  classes  require  any 
advantage  which  they  think  that  they  can  obtain.  Tho 
Ulster  farmers  aro  too  respectable  to  hough  cattle  or  card 
disscntionts  from  their  opinions,  but  they  hope  to 
profit  by  tho  prevalence  of  outrages  in  Munster  and 
Connaught  to  enforco  their  novel  claims.  Tho  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  Belfast  who,  according  to  Lord  Duf- 
fekin,  have  largely  invested  their  Bavings  in  land  in  tho 
Northorn  counties,  will  not  escape  from  tho  baneful  in- 
fluence of  tho  Land  League.  Purchasers  of  this  class  havo 
within  a  few  years  bought  land  from  Lord  Duitekin  him- 
self to  tho  valno  of  350,000;.,  returning  an  interost  of 
two  or  threo  per  cent.  They  aro  now  threatened  with  an 
arbitrary  reduction  of  their  modest  incomes  for  tho  benefit 
of  tenants  who  aro  in  most  instances  perfectly  Holvont. 
The  benefit  to  tho  occupiers  themselves  will  be  exhausted 
by  tin:  first  transaction.  They  will  bo  able  to  sell  their 
interest  at  a  price  enhanced  in  proportion  to  the  reduction 
of  rent ;  and  tho  interest  of  the  increased  purchase  money 
will  at  onco  practically  subject  tho  incoming  tenant  to  a 
rack  rent  determined  by  competition  and  contra' t.  When, 
the  result  is  ascertained  by  cxpericuoo  tho  occupiers  will 
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demand,  perhaps  with  success,  the  confiscation  of  a  further 
portion  of  the  landlords'  estate.  Mr.  Bhigiit's  speech  will 
shake  any  growing  confidence  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  modera- 
tion and  justice. 

Some  occurrences  which  in  other  circumstances  might 
excite  indignation  or  alarm  are  perhaps  not,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  regretted.  The  contumacious  Irish  members  have 
revived  in  full  force  tho  practice  of  obstruction,  with  the 
result  of  uniting  against  them  the  opinions  and  feelings  of 
all  parties,  not  excepting  the  extreme  faction  which  has  on 
other  occasions  done  its  best  to  assist  them.  They  have 
shifted  the  issue  from  the  expediency  of  protecting  life  and 
property  in  Ireland  to  the  necessity  of  vindicating  Parlia- 
mentary freedom  of  debate.  They  may  perhaps  succeed  in 
permanently  diminishing  tho  rights  of  minorities,  but  they 
will  achieve  no  further  triumph.  Successive  experiments 
may  perhaps  be  tried  before  the  House  of  Commons  ascer- 
tains the  most  effectual  method  of  baffling  the  enemies  of 
free  discussion.  The  rules  of  the  House,  as  of  all  other 
human  societies,  have  been  constructed  on  tho  assumption 
that  tho  members  of  the  body,  although  they  may  differ  on 
tho  choice  of  methods,  loyally  desire  to  promote  the  objects 
of  the  institution.  Against  internal  treason  no  provision  has 
been  made  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Parliament 
will  succumb  to  the  dishonourable  assault  of  a  petty 
gang  of  conspirators.  With  a  more  plausible  affectation 
of  good  faith  they  might  probably  have  done  more  harm. 
The  defeat  of  justice  by  the  action  of  the  Dublin  jury  is 
still  less  to  be  lamented.  The  traversers  and  their  friends 
have  clinched  the  demonstration  that  the  ordinary  process 
of  law  is  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  present 
situation.  It  was  highly  improbable  that  twelve  jurors 
could  be  impanelled  who  neither  sympathized  with  the 
Land  League  nor  feared  the  consequences  of  doing  their 
duty.  It  is  creditable  to  some  of  the  jurymen  that  they 
were  inaccessible  to  the  motives  which  influenced  their 
colleagues.  The  danger  of  returning  a  verdict  un- 
palatable to  the  rabble  was  not  imaginary.  One  juryman 
suspected  of  regard  for  his  oath  was  threatened  by  a 
formidable  mob,  which  perhaps  acted  on  the  information 
of  another  member  of  the  same  body  who  had  publicly 
congratulated  Mr.  Parnell,  and  who  immediately  after- 
wards solicited  admission  to  the  Land  League.  The  very 
agitators  must  have  been  almost  ashamed  of  the  cynicism 
of  their  latest  proselyte.  A  conviction  would  have 
thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Government, 
as  seeming  to  prove  that  the  ordinary  law  was  sufficient 
for  its  purpose.  It  would  also  have  been  inconvenient 
that  some  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  Land  League  should 
have  been  prevented  from  taking  part  in  the  discussion  of 
the  Protection  Bill  and  the  Land  Bill.  The  compulsory 
absence  from  the  House  of  Commons  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
several  of  his  followers  would  have  been  used,  like  the 
censure  inflicted  on  Mr.  Biggar,  as  an  additional  ex- 
cuse for  obstruction.  The  prosecution  for  conspiracy 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  an  ill-devised  attempt  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  passing  exceptional  measures.  At 
that  time  the  Birmingham  Ministers  had  succeeded  in 
persuading  or  coercing  the  Cabinet  into  a  practical 
acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  force  is  no  remedy 
for  lawlessness.  The  indictment  for  conspiracy  was 
so  far  not  an  act  of  force  that  it  was  preferred  in 
conformity  with  the  ordinary  law.  It  is  now  evident  to 
all  the  world  that  force,  or,  in  other  words,  the  suspension 
of  tho  Habeas  Corpus,  is  the  only  remedy.  Mr.  Parnell 
and  his  friends  would  have  done  as  much  harm  in  prison 
as  they  will  do  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


THE  FALL  OF  GEOK  TEPE. 

THE  capture  of  the  Turcoman  stronghold,  if  it  be  as 
complete  as  the  Russian  despatches  announce  (and 
there  is  no  reason  for  disbelieving  them),  puts  an  end  to 
perhaps  the  most  gallant  defence  which  has  in  recent  times 
been  made  by  a  half-civilized,  undisciplined,  and  badly- 
weaponed  army  against  the  regular  troops  of  a  civilized 
nation.  From  the  time  when  General  Skobeleff  was  ap- 
pointed to  his  ungrateful  command,  it  was  evident  that  he 
meant  business.  He  avoided  the  mistakes  of  his  prede- 
cessors, Lomakix  and  Lazareff,  with  an  astuteness  equal 
to  the  decision  with  which  he  was  already  credited.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  advance  with  an  insufficient  force  ;  nor 
did  he,  on  the  other  hand,  waste  time  on  the  impossible 
project  of  getting  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  across 


a  foodlesa  and  waterless  desert.  Selecting  from  eight  to 
twelve  thousand  good  troops,  ho  provided  them  amply  with 
food  and  all  appliances,  and  even  more  than  amply  with 
artillery.  It  was  said  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  attack  Geok  Tope  till  he  could  bring  a  hundred  bouches 
a  feu  to  bear ;  and,  though  this  may  be  an  exaggeration, 
tho  numbers  of  guns  and  mortars  mentioned  in  the  reports 
of  tho  desperate  fighting  which  preceded  the  fall  of  the 
place  show  that  the  Russian  general  had  relied  greatly  on 
this  important  arm.  Ten  thousand  disciplined  troops, 
supplied  with  every  necessary,  and  with  scores  of  heavy 
guns,  and  making  tho  most  of  the  possession  of  engineer- 
ing science,  must  be  very  badly  led  indeed  if  they  cannot 
triumph  against  many  times  their  number  of  irregular 
troops,  badly  armed  and  unprovided  with  artillery.  If  the 
latter  remain  on  the  defensive,  the  artillery  pounds  them 
into  submission  ;  if  they  attempt  sorties,  they  are  swept 
away  and  mowed  down  by  the  breechloader;  while 
fortified  parallels  and  redoubts  break  their  advance, 
even  if  they  be  successful  in  a  despairing  rash.  The 
Akhal  Tekkes  and  their  allies  from  Merv  chose  the  bolder 
part.  From  the  day  when  the  Russians  opened  fire  on 
their  fort  they  threw  themselves  on  the  guns,  the  entrench- 
ments, and  tho  breechloading  rifles  with  a  vigour  which 
successive  defeats  could  not  check,  and  which,  according 
to  one  not  improbable  story,  was  only  broken  at  last  by 
the  employment  of  mines  on  a  great  scale.  Again  and 
again  they  forced  the  Russian  lines,  carried  redoubts, 
captured  cannon,  and  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  their  be- 
siegers. But,  in  the  end,  the  tremendous  fire  opposed  to 
them,  and  the  disciplined  steadiness  of  Russian  troops, 
assisted  by  the  spade  as  well  as  the  gun,  obtained  the 
success  which,  -  except  for  the  possible  intervention  of  a 
miracle  or  a  blunder,  was  hardly  doubtful  from  the  first. 
If,  as  is  said,  the  whole  of  the  positions  collectively  known 
as  Geok  Tepe  have  been  carried  and  the  survivors  of  the 
garrison  are  in  retreat,  little  but  fitful  opposition  is  likely 
to  be  offered  to  the  Russians  west  of  Merv. 

The  question — hitherto  possessing  only  a  langnid  specu- 
lative interest — how  far  the  Czar's  generals  will  be  in- 
structed or  allowed  to  push  their  victory  now  becomes  a 
pressing  one.  Some  reports  already  have  it  that  portions 
of  the  force  under  Skobeleff  are  in  motion  towards 
Sarakhs,  the  extreme  north-eastern  frontier  city  of  Persia, 
close  to  Herat.  These  reports,  however,  may  be  set  aside, 
because  no  Russian  force  could  have  got  any  distance  in 
this  direction  without  passing  Deregez,  where  there  is  a 
competent  European  observer,  who  has  been  quite  silent 
on  any  such  movement.  Other  reports  talk  of  vast  forces 
under  Kadffmann,  concentrating  on  Charjui,  with  a  view 
to  co-operation  with  Skobeleff.  This,  too,  is  not  worth 
much  attention,  for  the  selection  of  the  Caspian  routes  for 
the  reinforcements  recently  sent  shows  clearly  that,  as  yet, 
no  force  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  men  has  the 
least  chance  of  penetrating  the  trans-Oxian  wilds.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  General  Skobeleff's  present 
force  can  be  reinforced  ad  libitum  from  the  Caspian, 
and  that  his  victory,  if  it  be  half  as  complete  as  it  is 
reported  to  be,  will  open  the  way  eastwards  to  him. 
It  is  not  an  unimportant  thing  to  remember  that  a 
considerable  force  from  Merv  was  actually  engaged  at 
Geok  Tepe,  for  this  fact  may  exercise  no  small  influ- 
ence on  the  attitude  of  the  Merv  Turcomans.  They 
know  General  Skobeleff  at  first  hand;  they  have  had 
experience  quo  turbine  torqueat  has  tarn.  It  is  even  said 
that  part  of  their  contingent  abandoned  the  struggle 
beforo  the  fall  of  Geok  Tepe.  Nor  is  any  one  save 
the  ostriches  of  Radicalism  ignorant  of  the  ardent 
desire  with  which  the  eyes  of  Russian  "  forward  "  poli- 
ticians are  set  on  Merv.  Against  this  is  to  be  put  tho 
assertion  that  the  two  men  who  have,  or  ought  to  have, 
most  credit  with  the  Czar  in  military  matters,  Skobeleff 
and  Loris  Melikoff,  are  of  opinion  that  the  Turcoman 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle,  and  that  when  fall 
satisfaction  for  the  former  defeat  has  been  obtained,  evacua- 
tion is  the  very  best  thing  for  all  parties.  We  are  even 
told  that  assurances  have  been  given  to  England  by 
Russia  that  there  is  no  intention  of  occupying  Geok  Tepe, 
much  less  of  pushing  on  to  Merv.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  remember — putting  the  debated,  if  not  debat- 
able, point  of  Russian  desire  to  get  hold  of  places  _f  arms 
against  India  out  of  the  question — the  well-knowi^Rarth- 
hunger  of  the  Kauffmaxn  school,  and  the  equal)  *  1 
known  craving  of  Russia  for  subjugating  warlike  raj  Modem  > 
can  then  be  made  to  fight  her  battles.    Not  ancientecretary, 
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lerself  had  a  happier  knack  of  doing  this,  and  she  has  bnt 
;oo  good  cause  for  knowing  the  admirable  quality  of  the 
Turcomans  as  raw  material  for  soldiers.  Men  who  nndis- 
jiplined  and  half  armed  will  charge  through  the  point  blank 
ire  of  breechloading  rifles  and  breechloading  artillery  are 
not  to  be  had  every  day,  still  less  men  who  are  already  in 
;he  position  of  an  advanced  guard  for  offence  or  defence 
igainst  the  only  possible  serious  enemy.  When  to  this  we 
idd  the  fact  that  an  occupation  of  Southern  Turkestan 
would  further  rivet  the  hold  which  Russia  already  has  on 
Persia,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  temptation  to  improve 
;he  results  of  Skobeleff's  daring  and  good  dispositions 
must  be  very  great  indeed.  Russia  at  least  is  not  a  Power 
ljui  a  cesse  de  prendre. 

|    The  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Geok  Tepe,  and  the  un- 
certainty prevailing  as  to  the  next  step  which  the  Russians 
J  may  take,  cannot  but  intensify  the  anxiety  which  prevails 
I  Dn  the  question  of  the  abandonment  of  Candahar.    On  this 
question,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other,  the  Govern- 
ment have  displayed  a  mixture  of  secretiveness  and  in- 
difference to  expert  opinion  which,  if  it  had  been  dis- 
j played  by  their  predecessors,  would  have  been  made  the 
Jtheme  of  denunciations  on  a  hundred  platforms.  No 
valid  arguments  have  yet  been  offered  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  glacis  of  India.    It  is  understood  that  the 
ibalance  of  professional  opinion  is  immensely  in  favour  of 
(its  retention.    The  singular  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
iment  treated  the  question  of  Lord  Napier's  memorandum 
I in  the  House  of  Lords  the  other  night  seems  to  show 
(that  their  conclusion,  however  it  has  been  arrived  at, 
jbas  not   been   assisted   or   retarded   by  any  reference 
[to  professional  judgment.    Recent  events,  indeed,  have 
jmade  it  impossible  that  that  judgment  should  not  be 
{against  them.    The  events  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Isummer  of  1880  proved  two  things: — first,  that  Candahar 
pan  be  very  easily  reached  from  the  north ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  a  sufficient  barrier  to   a  further  advance 
southwards.     No  argument   can   get   over   this  plain 
and  simple  lesson  of  events,  and,  to  do  the  Government 
justice,  they  have  not  attempted  any.    Their  reticence 
long  seemed  to  demand  from  persons  who  like  to  observe 
old-fashioned  rules  of  courtesy  an  abstinence  from  com- 
ment on  an  undecided  case.    The  case  seems  to  be  decided 
now,  and  fresh  evidence  against  the  wisdom  of  the  decision 
continues  to  accumulate.    The  question  of  the  victories  of 
the  Russians  on  the  frontier  of  Northern  Afghanistan 
cannot  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  discussing  the  wisdom 
of  retaining  a  hold  on  Southern  Afghanistan.    We  can 
only  hope  that  the  final  decision  to  abandon  Candahar  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  reported  Rnssian  engagement  to 
retire  from  Geok  Tepe,  a  thing  which  is  at  least  nob  im- 
possible.   The  value  of  the  assurances  obtained  by  Liberal 
statesmen  from  Russia  has  been,  one  would  have  thought, 
sufficiently  demonstrated ;  indeed,  that  value  is  now  what 
may  be  called  an  irrational  quantity.    For  when  Liberals 
themselves  take  pains,  as  they  did  two  or  three  years  ago, 
to  argue  that  the  chance  of  a  quarrel  with  the  other  party 
to  a  contract  ipso  facto  absolves  the  contractor  from  his 
bargain,  it  would  be  idle  chivalry  on  tho  part  of  the  CZAB's 
advisers  not  to  take  them  at  their  word.    According  to 
reason  and  precedent,  an  agreement  that  we  should  retire 
from  Candahar,  and  the  Russians  from  the  country  of  the 
Akhal  Tekkes,  would  mean  that  we  should  retire  and  that 
the  Russians  should  not.    This  may  bo  in  any  case  tho 
result;   but  it  would  bo  at  least  gratifying  to  national 
vanity  if  it  were  attained  without  tho  conclusion  of  a 
rather  discreditable  and  perfectly  futile  bargain. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

fl^HE  most  hopeful  circumstance  connected  with  tho  last 
A  Turkish  proposal  of  negotiation  is  the  assent  which 
it  has  received  from  tho  European  Governments.  Tho 
Cabinots  soom  to  have  sotno  reason  which  is  not,  obvious 
to  private  observers  for  relying  on  tho  #ood  faith  of  the 
Porte.  It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  ordinary  practice 
ot  diplomacy,  an  offer  of  negotiation  would  imply  a  de- 
position to  compromise.  In  the  Noto  of  tho  3rd  of  Octo- 
ber the  Turkish  Government  hnd  offered  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory which  was  unanimously  rejected  by  tho  Powers  as 
insufficient.  Another  declaration  contained  in  the  Noto 
was  immediately  afterwards  retracted  by  the  surrender  of 
Dnlcigno.  The  French  proposal  of  arbitration,  which  was 
the  next  stop  in  the  transaction,  ultimately  fell  through 
alter  prolonged  discussion,  unions,  iudecd,  it  may  bo  virtu- 


ally revived  in  the  form  of  a  Conference  of  Ambassadors 
at  Constantinople.  It  was  always  understood  that  arbitra- 
tion was  merely  an  ostensible  title  for  a  settlement  of  tho 
main  question  to  be  determined  beforehand.  A  negotiation 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  frontier  will  have  precisely  the 
same  object,  and  it  will,  by  the  present  method,  be  neither 
more  »or  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Governments  have 
received  assurances  that  the  Porte  is  now  ready  to  advance 
on  its  former  concessions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
be  understood  that  the  demand  for  the  surrender  of  Janina. 
and  Metzovo  is  no  longer  to  be  pressed.  It  is  not  yefc 
known  whether  Greece  has  demanded  admission  to  the  Con- 
ference. The  Porte  has  hitherto  contended  that  it  has  no 
obligation  to  Greece,  although  it  admits  a  responsibility, 
of  which  the  extent  is  undefined,  to  the  Powers  which, 
took  part  in  the  Congress  of  Berlin ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  technical  objection  will  be 
either  seriously  urged  or  admitted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Governments.  The  principal  obstacleto  the  participation 
of  Greece  in  the  negotiation  will  be  found  rather  at  Athens 
than  at  Constantinople.  The  Greek  Government  has  to 
the  present  time  affected  to  consider  the  recommendation 
of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  as  final,  and  attendance  at  a 
Conference  would  be  an  admission  that  the  question  was 
still  open  to  discussion. 

If  the  Porte  could  be  trusted  to  act  openly  and  to 
consult  its  own  true  interest,  it  would  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  putting  itself  in  the  right  against  a  liti- 
gious adversary.  The  cession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  in  dispute,  on  the  sole  condition  that  the  Greek 
Government  should  acknowledge  that  its  claims  were 
satisfied,  would  involve  no  painful  sacrifice  if  the  offer 
were  accepted,  and  it  would  deprive  the  Greeks  of  all  hope 
of  foreign  aid  if  they  obstinately  persisted  in  their  project 
of  offensive  war.  It  is  asserted,  with  much  probability, 
that  the  Sultan  and  the  advisers  whom  he  trusts  desire, 
as  the  most  advantageous  solution  of  the  difficulty,  a 
single-handed  war  with  Greece.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  result  of  such  a  struggle  would  be  the  retention 
by  Turkey  of  the  whole  of  the  territory  in  dispute ;  but  ib 
may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  it  would  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  Porte  to  remain  in  possession  of  provinces 
which  have,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  been  more  or  less 
formally  adjudicated  by  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to 
belong  to  Greece.  If,  nevertheless,  the  Plenipotentiaries 
at  Constantinople  are  forced  to  attribute  a  rupture  exclu- 
sively to  the  pertinacity  of  the  Greek  Government,  the 
Powers  will  necessarily  remain  neutral  in  the  contest. 
Notwithstanding  tho  general  repugnance  to  war,  it  is  not 
certain  that,  if  tho  Porto  wero  to  precipitate  a  quarrel, 
Greece  might  not  receive  from  some  of  them  aid  and 
countcnanco.  There  have  been  several  modifications  of 
Eastern  policy  within  the  last  six  months,  and  thero  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  tho  possibilities  of  dangor  aro  ex- 
hausted. Tho  Russian  Government,  which  has  after  some 
hesitation  concurred  in  tho  Turkish  project  of  a  new  Con- 
ference, might  possibly  nob  bo  disappointed  at  tho  failuro 
of  negotiation  by  tho  fault  of  tho  Porte,  although  it  is 
perhaps  not  at  present  disposed  to  promoto  or  permit  dis- 
turbances in  Bulgaria  or  Macedonia. 

Tho  Greek  Government  has  not  ostensibly  relaxed  its 
preparations  for  war;  and,  wibh  or  without  its  connivance, 
it  is  urged  forward  by  popular  agitation.  Tho  Ministers,  and 
even  tho  Chamber,  aro  threatened  with  tho  displcasuro  of 
the  nation  if  they  listen  to  proposals  of  compromise  ;  but 
the  Government  is  well  aware  that  it  would  bo  hold  moro 
strictly  responsible  for  defeat.  Warliko  journalises  and 
demagogues  only  know  at  second-hand  tho  strong  diplo- 
matic pressure  which  is,  with  no  unfriendly  purpose,  appliod 
to  the  Government.  Tho  advocates  of  war  still  affect  to 
believe  that  arbitrators  who  repudiate  both  tho  authority 
and  the  judgment  ascribed  to  them  havo given  a  conclusive 
award  in  favour  of  Greece  Thero  can  be  little  doubb  that, 
as  regards  some  of  tho  Powers,  the  Greeks  aro  historically 
in  tM  right.  Lord  Gkanvi  1.1,1;,  in  ono  of  his  despatches  on 
the  Conference,  proposed  that  it  should  bo  announced  to 
the  litigants  "  avec  l'invitation  a  chacune  des  Puissances 
"  interest  es  d'avoir  a   s'y    conformcr."     The  French 

word  invitation  hi*  a  mere  peremptory  meaning  than  the 

similar  English  word.  If  the  contention  of  Grcoco  is  well 
rounded,  tho  controversy  is  frivolous  and  irrelevant  to  tho 
material  issuo.  States  aro  not  in  tho  habit  of  engaging  in 
unequal  wars  merely  because  they  havo  a  good  or  a 
plausible  cause  of  quarrel.  In  the  present,  instance  Crcor.o 
has  a  much  better  right  to  reproach  its  backward  friend* 
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and  patrons  than  to  attack  Turkey,  on  which  it  has  no 
legal  .  hum.  The  moral  right  of  Greece  to  liberate  and 
govern  the  Greek  population  of  Thessaly  might 
justify  an  appeal  to  arms  if  it  was  likely  to  bo 
Successful.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire  into  the 
right  of  a  man  or  a,  nation  to  commit  an  act  of  ruinous 
folly.  If  it  were  admitted  that  all  parties  were  to  blame, 
the  fact  remains  that  Turkey,  especially  on  the  defensive, 
is  more  than  a  match  for  Greece.  Tho  Berlin  Congress 
and  tbe  Berlin  Conference  encouraged  unfounded  expecta- 
tions ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  may  possibly  have 
believed  that  Janina  would  bo  surrendered  by  Turkey 
when  he  expatiated  on  tho  territorial  aggrandizement  of 
Greece;  but  either  the  assembled  Plenipotentiaries  and  tho 
lato  Prime  Minister  were  misunderstood,  or  they  after- 
wards changed  their  minds.  Tho  Greeks  have  still  more 
reason  to  resent  the  encouragement  which  they  received 
from  Lord  RoSKBBRT's  Committee,  and  Mr.  Chamkerlmn's 
unauthorized  assurance  that,  if  they  went  to  war,  they  would 
not  stand  alone.  That  they  have  deceived  themselves  and 
been  deceived  by  others  is  no  reason  for  running  their 
heads  against  a  wall.  In  one  despatch  the  Greek  Minister 
gratuitously  puts  himself  in  the  wrong.  It  is,  he  says,  the 
first  time  that  tho  Powers  have  recognized  the  right  of 
Turkey  to  any  dominion  in  Europe.  No  good  title,  bo 
proceeds  to  argue,  can  be  derived  from  four  hundred  years 
of  usurpation.  The  Porto  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
treating  Mr.  Coumoundouros's  outrageous  paradox  as  an 
admission  that  Greece  would,  even  after  an  amicable  settle- 
ment, be  restrained  by  no  regard  for  good  faith  or  inter- 
national law.  Not  to  go  further  back,  Mr.  Coumoundouros 
has  surely  heard  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory which  it  guaranteed  to  the  Sultan. 

There  is  probably  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  the 
Turkish  Government  is  disposed  to  enlarge  its  concessions 
in  Thessaly  on  condition  of  a  modification  of  the  Greek 
demands  with  reference  to  Epirus.  Arrangements  of  this 
kind  would  be  objectionable  in  principle,  because  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  district  containing  a  Greek  population 
should  remain  under  Turkish  rule  that  another  might  be 
liberated.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  Turkish 
negotiator  has  voluntarily  offered  even  contingently  to  sur- 
render any  portion  of  territory  which  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  a  claim.  In  discussing  the  line  of  the  North- 
Western  frontier  the  Porte  may  perhaps  not  be  a  free 
agent.  The  population  in  those  parts  is  wholly  or 
partly  Albanian,  and  it  may  perhaps  interfere  in 
the  disposal  of  its  territory.  The  Albanian  League 
was  originally  formed  with  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan,  as 
an  auxiliary  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  pretext  for 
rejecting  troublesome  demands.  It  was  convenient  to 
answer  remonstrances  on  delay  in  performing  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Treaty  by  tbe  suggestion  that  the  in- 
habitants of  districts  required  to  be  ceded  would  not 
acquiesce  in  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance,  and  could  not 
properly  be  coerced.  The  half-civilized  Albanians  seem 
not  to  have  appreciated  the  motives  which  induced  the 
Porte  to  promote  their  organization.  They  seriously 
disapproved  of  the  surrender  of  territory  to  Monte- 
negro, and  they  were  perhaps  surprised  when  Dervish 
Pasha  compelled  them  to  obey  the  commands  of  the 
Sultan.  The  League  has  not  been  dissolved  ;  and  the 
tribes  now  claim  an  independence  which  it  may  perhaps 
be  difficult  to  withhold.  They  even  threaten  an  alliance 
with  Greece  if  their  demands  are  refused,  and  it  is  possible 
that  their  overtures  may  partially  explain  the  warlike  atti- 
tude of  the  Greek  Government ;  yet  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  trust  to  their  support,  because  tho  Turkish  Government 
could  at  any  time  recover  the  allegiance  of  the  Albanians 
by  granting  their  demands.  If  Albania  achieves  local 
independence,  it  will  be  a  troublesome  neighbour  to  the 
new  possessors  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Epirus.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Greeks  count  on  the  aid  of  other  allies 
in  the  Balkan  peninsula ;  but  they  would  not  be  well 
advised  in  assisting  to  destroy  what  remains  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Sultan.  They  are  more  likely  to  extend 
their  influence  in  the  decaying  Turkish  Empire  than  in 
the  Slavonic  principalities.  In  the  present  crisis  an 
impartial  judge  between  the  litigants  would  give  the  same 
opinion  which  would  be  expressed  by  a  prudent  partisan 
of  Greece.  It  is  desirable  to  gain  as  much  as  possible  in 
negotiation,  and  it  can  in  no  case  be  expedient  to  incur  the 
risk  of  war.  The  clamour  of  the  mob  ought  not  to  deter- 
mine the  policy  of  the  nation. 


Till:  DIGNITY  OF  THE  BENCH. 

rI"lIIE  meeting  of  the  Bar  called  to  discuss  the  proposed 
-L  abolition  of  the  two  chiefships  of  tho  Common  Law 
Division  must  have  disappointed  most  of  those  who 
.attended  it,  and  all  who  only  read  its  proceedings.  If  the 
Bar  met  for  such  a  purpose  and  on  such  an  occasion,  ifc 
was  to  be  presumed  that  it  met  because  in  a  matter  which 
interested  it,  and  as  to  the  merits  of  which  it  had  special 
knowledge,  it  could  urgo  something  that  was  of  real 
moment  and  that  ought  to  exercise  a  powerful  influence1 
over  public  opinion.  Tho  Government  has  resolved  on  the 
abolition,  a  largo  ma  jority  of  tho  judges  has  approved  of 
it,  the  legal  heads  of  both  political  parties  think  that  ifc 
will  conduce  to  tho  public  benefit.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  was  scarcely  worth  while  for  tho  Bar 
to  come  forward  unless  it  had  something  very  pre- 
cise and  pointed  to  say  against  the  proposal,  some 
new  and  telling  arguments  to  put  forward  winch 
might  at  the  last  moment  convince  the  public  and 
Parliament  that  the  Government  and  tho  majority  of  the 
Judges,  and  Lord  Selboune  and  Lord  Cairns,  were  all 
making  a  serious  mistake.  But  when  the  meeting  got  to- 
work,  it  appeared  that  the  Bar  had  no  opinions  to  offer  or 
arguments  to  put  forward.  All  it  could  manage  was  a 
desultory  chat.  Mr.  Forsyth  doubted  very  much  whether 
some  men  would  give  up  lucrative  practice  and  a  seat  in 
Parliament  for  a  puisne  judgeship.  Except  to  keep  him- 
self in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  of  mild  perplexity 
which  pervaded  the  meeting,  Mr.  Forsyth  need  not  have 
kept  himself  within  tho  modest  limits  of  a  doubt  on  the 
point.  Experience  has  long  removed  any  doubt.  Some 
such  men  will  take  puisne  judgeships,  and  others  will 
not.  The  next  speaker  had  his  own  little  question  to- 
put.  What  would  be  the  use  of  Attorney-Generals  if  such 
offences  were  to  be  abolished  ?  This  was  the  kind  of  argu- 
ment which  Mr.  Forsyth,  when  forecasting  the  decision  of 
the  meeting,  thought  would  make  Parliament  think  onceand 
twice,  and  even  thrice,  before  it  supported  the  Government. 
Even  Mr.  Biggar  would  hardly  like  to  oppose  the  Ministry 
on  the  broad  basis  that  the  only  possible  use  of  Attorney- 
Generals  was  to  get  Chief  Justiceships.  Then  came  Sir 
George  Bowyee,  and  his  contribution  was  a  delicate  dis-. 
quisition  on  the  onus  probandi.  He  thought  that,  if  enough 
trouble  was  taken  to  work  out  the  problem,  it  would 
appear  that  the  onus  probandi  lay  on  those  who  sup- 
ported the  abolition.  He  spoke  as  if  he  had  got  a 
special  curse  in  his  pocket,  which,  if  the  meeting  ap- 
proved so  awful  a  proceeding,  he  could  pull  out, 
and  with  which  he  could  blight  and  blast  every 
one.  The  meeting  seemed  to  think  the  onus  probandi 
had  better  stay  where  it  was,  and  rambled  off  into  general 
statements  of  incompetence  to  form  any  opinion  at  all. 
Speaker  after  speaker  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  abolition  would  do  good  or  would  do  harm  ;  but,  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  some  learning  and  much  honour,  he 
would  not  shrink  from  saying  that,  if  he  could  be  made  to 
understand  that  the  change  would  do  good,  he  would 
support  it ;  and  if  he  could  be  made  to  understand  that  it 
would  do  harm,  he  would  oppose  it.  This  was  the  final 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  Bar  in  a  matter  which 
was  supposed  to  be  especially  within  its  own  province. 
After  this  meeting,  the  contest — if  there  can  be  said  to 
have  been  a  contest — may  be  treated  as  at  an  end.  The 
abolition  of  the  chiefships  has  been  decided  on,  and  will  be 
carried  out. 

It  would  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  recur  to  the  pro- 
posed change  which  the  Bar  found  certain  beyond  the 
possibility  of  all  but  the  slightest  doubt,  and  left  certain 
beyond  the  possibility  of  all  doubts  whatever,  had  it  not 
been  that  a  much  more  formidable  opponent  of  the  change 
than  any  who  spoke  at  the  meeting  has  lately  come  for- 
ward. Mr.  Justice  Stephen  has  published  his  views  in> 
the  Nineteenth  Century  on  the  bad  effects  of  this  and  other 
l-ecent  legal  changes.  He  does  not,  indeed,  set  any  great 
importance  on  the  retention  or  abolition  of  the  two 
chiefships.  What  he  objects  to  is  their  being  abolished 
in  pursuance  of  a  general  scheme  of  reform  which  he 
thinks  bad,  and  thinks  bad  for  the  reason  that  it 
tends  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Bench.  What- 
ever Mr.  Justice  Stephen  writes  is  sure  to  be  clear ; 
it  is  sure  to  be  vigorous  ;  it  is  sure  to  be  free  from 
such  trivialities  as  the  final  cause  of  Attorney- Generals 
and  the  awful  problem  of  the  onus  probandi.  And 
when  a  judge  utters  a  warning  against  so  serious  a 
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national  evil  as  the  lowering  of  the  Bench,  all  that  he  says 
deserves  attentive  consideration.  Nor  can  most  people 
honestly  say  that  what  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  urges  is  not 
new  to  them,  or  that  they  have  heard  and  disposed  of  it  be- 
fore they  read  his  article.  The  basis  of  his  argument  is  that 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  judge  are  called  forth,  not  when 
he  decides  points  of  law,  but  when  he  presides  over  a  jury. 
This  is  the  task  which  gives  him  public  standing  and 
dignity.  It  is  this  that  makes  men  admire,  and  reverence, 
and  bow  to  him.  Questions  of  law  and  questions  of  pro- 
cedure are  all  settled  in  the  background.  It  is  only  when  he 
presides  over  a  jury  trial  that  a  judge  walks  the  stage  with 
the  recognized  importance  of  playing  a  first-rate  part. 
By  the  dignity  of  the  Bench  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  means 
the  dignity  of  presiding  over  juries;  and  he  objects  to  the 
abolition  of  the  chiefships  because  it  tends  to  impair  the 
dignity  which  presiding  over  jury  trials  alone  can  give. 
It  is  Attorney- Generals  to  whom  these  chiefships  ordi- 
narily fall ;  and  that  there  should  be  such  offices,  and  that 
there  should  be  Attorney-Generals  to  take  them,  sustains 
the  dignity  of  the  Bench  in  two  ways.  It  supplies  a 
contingent  of  judges  specially  fitted  to  preside  over  juries, 
as  Attorney-Generals  have  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of 
taking  part  in  jury  proceedings,  and  are  generally  not 
mere  lawyers,  but  men  of  the  world,  accustomed  to  the 
bustle  of  Parliament,  and  fitted  to  play  an  imposing 
part  in  public.  Then,  again,  the  mere  fact  that  places 
of  the  highest  honour  are  conferred  on  judges  of  the 
first  instance  tends  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
jury-presiding  judges,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
nothing  in  dtself  more  dignified  in  hearing  appeals  than 
in  presiding  over  trials.  Really  the  balance  of  dignity 
ought  to  be  the  other  way,  and  if  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the 
two  performances  had  alone  to  be  considered,  a  judge 
ought  properly  to  begin  as  a  Lord  Justice,  and  if  he  kept 
his  health  and  did  well,  he  ought  to  be  promoted  to  a 
puisne  judgeship. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Stephen,  something  better  than  the  retention  of  the  chief- 
ehips  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Lords  Justices,  and  that  is  to 
do  away  with  the  Lords  Justices  altogether.  All  judges 
below  the  House  of  Lords  might  be  on  the  same  level,  and 
then,  as  there  would  be  no  invidious  comparisons,  the 
dignity  of  all  would  be  increased.  They  could  easily 
provide  among  themselves  a  subordinate  Court  of  Appeal 
on  which  all  would  sit  in  rotation.  Aud  not  only  would 
this  allow  all  judges  to  attain  the  only  true  eminence  to 
which  a  judge  can  legitimately  aspire,  that  of  presiding 
with  dignity  over  a  jury  trial,  but  it  would  furnish  tho 
only  possible  means  of  reconciling  the  jury  system  with  a 
system  of  immediate  appeal.  For,  if  a  new  trial  was 
moved  for,  the  judge  who  had  presided  at  the  original 
trial  could  always  be  put  on  the  rota  of  appeal  which 
heard  the  motion,  and  thus  he  would  be  recognized  as 
being  as  high  as  any  other  judge,  and  would  not  fulfil  the 
humblo  office  of  a  mere  commissioner  reporting  to  his 
superiors  in  the  Appeal  Court  what  be  had  endeavoured 
to  do  to  tho  best  of  his  power  in  some  remote  country 
place.  There  are  many  subsidiary  observations,  full  of 
good  sense  and  excellent  in  themselves,  on  tho  glaring 
defects  in  our  present  appellate  system, but  this  is  the  main 
lineof  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  arguments.  It  all  comcsto  this. 
The  highest  eminence  of  a  judge  is  to  preside  over  juries,  and 
if  this  eminence  is  not  distinctly  recognized  as  the  highest, 
at  any  rate  let  nothing  be  put  above  it.  Tho  majority  of  tho 
judges  do  not  agreo  with  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  and  tho 
most  convenient  mode  of  criticizing  a  judgo  who  differs 
from  his  brethren  is  to  imagine  tho  reasons  which  may 
have  weighed  with  tho  majority.  They  may  havo  ob- 
served that,  although  to  preside  over  trials  demands  very 
high  qualities,  many  men  of  different  standing  and  power 
seem  to  do  the  work  very  fairly  well.  Few  judges  nro 
appointed  beeauso  they  are  great  in  their  knowledge 
of  and  power  over  juries.  They  aro  mostly  appointed 
beeauso  they  havo  dono  leading  business  well,  or  arc 
known  as  good  lawyers.  Even  if  they  aro  aa  un- 
acenstomed  to  jnry  trials  as  Chnncory  barristers  attcd 
to  be,  they  appear  to  learn  very  quickly  how  to  get  on 
with  juries.  In  theso  days  tho  Chancery  Conrts  aro  moro 
and  moro  occupied  with  tho  vivd  voce  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  it  may  now  bo  said  that  all  loading 
barristers  aro  being  trained  for  jury  work.  No  doubt  pre- 
siding over  jurios  is  not  only  a  dignified,  but  an  instructive, 
office;  and  it  is  beeauso  of  this  that  tho  judges  of  ap- 
peal, as  well  as  tho  judges  of  tho  first  instance,  aro  made 


to  go  Circuit.  Of  course  every  judge  who  sits  as  a  judge 
of  first  instance  is  liable  to  be  overruled  on  appeal ;  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  reason  why  a  judge  who  has  tried 
a  case  with  a  jury  should  be  more  humiliated  because  he  is 
overruled  than  a  judge  who  has  given  a  decision  after  hear- 
ing the  oral  evidence  of  witnesses.  In  fact,  in  so  far  as  his 
work  has  been  lightened  by  a  portion  of  the  burden  having 
been  cast  on  the  jury,  he  ought  in  reason  to  feel  less  humi- 
liated. Probably  much  of  this  supposed  humiliation  is  a 
mere  question  of  language.  A  judge  who  makes  a  mis- 
take in  law  is  said  to  misdirect  a  jury,  and  this  seems  as 
if  he  had  done  more  than  make  a  mistake  in  law,  and  had 
somehow  not  been  quite  up  to  his  business.  Every  judge 
who  makes  a  mistake  misdirects  somebody.  If  there  is  ne 
jury,  he  misdirects  himself  ;  and  the  process  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  involves  no  more  reproach  in  one  case  than 
the  other.  In  answer  to  the  suggestion  that  all  judges 
should  be  on  an  equality,  and  provide  a  Court  of  Appeal 
by  rotation,  the  majority  of  the  judges  might  have  paid  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  suitors  would  not  like  it. 
If  they  pay  for  an  appeal,  they  want  to  have  a  strong 
Court  of  Appeal.  Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett, 
and  Lush  have  all  been  puisne  judges,  and  they  are  now 
in  the  Appeal  Court  because  they  are  the  three  judges 
whom,  under  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  system,  suitors  would 
wish  to  see  on  the  rota  when  their  case  came  on.  It 
may  also  have  occurred  to  the  majority  of  judges 
to  doubt  whether  the  dignity  and  fame  of  judges 
is  exclusively  connected  in  public  estimation  with 
presiding  over  jury  trials.  If  any  one  was  asked  who 
were  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  present  day  both 
as  advocates  and  judges,  he  would  unhesitatingly 
reply,  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord  Selborne,  neither  of  whom 
probably  has  ever  sat  in  a  jury  case.  Such  men  give 
dignity  to  the  Bench,  and  so  do  strong  judges  of  appeal 
and  judges  peculiarly  fitted  to  preside  over  jury  tri$ts. 
All  work,  each  in  his  own  sphere,  towards  maintaining 
their  common  dignity,  and  so  long  as  the  right  men  are 
appointed,  the  dignity  of  the  Bench  may  be  expected  to 
endure  without  much  anxiety  being  expended  on  it. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

IT  is  possible  that  an  important  or  decisive  action  may 
by  this  time  have  been  fought  on  the  border  of  the 
Transvaal.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt  was  re- 
ceived, Lord  Kimberley  directed  Sir  G.  P.  Colley  to  trans- 
fer to  a  deputy  the  administration  of  Natal,  and  to  assume 
in  person  the  political  and  military  conduct  of  affairs  in 
the  Transvaal.  Sir  G.  Colley  has  thus  far  executed  the 
order  with  remarkable  promptitude.  He  thought  it  better 
to  advance  at  onco  with  the  troops  at  his  disposal  than  to 
wait  for  the  reinforcements  which  havo  since  arrived  at 
Durban.  He  is  strong  in  artillery,  of  which  tho  insurgents 
have  no  provision  ;  but  his  mounted  infantry  may  perhaps 
scarcely  bo  as  efficient  for  purposes  of  rapid  movement  as 
the  Boers  who  pass  their  lives  on  horseback.  When  the 
troops  which  havo  been  disembarked  at  Durban  arrive  at 
tho  front,  the  inequality  will  bo  in  somo  degree  removed. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  the  published  despatches  that, 
on  the  first  rising  of  tho  Boors,  Sir  G.  Colley  thought  that 
the  force  at  his  disposal  was  sufficient  for  the  Trans  vaal,thougtt 
a  regiment  would  bo  requited  to  roplaco  tho  troops  which 
must  bo  withdrawn  from  Natal.  Tho  disaster  which  after- 
wards befel  a  part  of  tho  94th  Regiment  on  its  march  to 
Pretoria  may  havo  qualified  his  judgment;  and  thero  is 
reason  to  fear  that  tho  garrison  of  Loydenburg,  forming 
part  of  tho  same  regiment,  has  Binco  boon  compollud  (» 
surrender.  Civilians,  and  even  military  men,  at  a  distance 
from  tho  scene  of  uction  can  form  no  competent  judgment 
of  tho  prudenco  of  Sir  G.  Colley's  vigorous  movement 
Until  the  result  is  known,  it  is  reasonable  to  roposo  confi- 
dence in  tho  judgment  of  a  skilful  and  oxperioncod  soldier, 
who  has  taken  all  tho  circumstances  into  consideration* 
Tho  declarations  of  tho  Government  in  tho  debate  pro- 
voked by  Mr.  Rylands  aro  already  known  in  tho  Transvaal, 
and  aro  said  to  h.ivo  produced  a  good  effect.  Tho  small 
minority  which  voted  for  Mr.  Rylands's  motion  would 
havo  greatly  aggravated  tho  danger  if  it  had  induco<i 
tlM  Government  to  exhibit  a  tondoncy  to  wavor.  It  is 
highly  necessary  to  reassuro  loyal  subjects  and  to  convince 
tho  rebels  that  they  must  ohooso  between  Bubrnmnion  and 
a  resistance  which  is  ultimately  hopeless.  At  tho  beginning 
of  tho  insurrection  tho  loaders  seem,  iu  their  ignoranco  ot 
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political  affairs,  to  have  supposed  that  they  conld  throw 
off  the  sovereignty  of.England  without  resort  to  actual  war. 
Any  illusion  of  tho  kind  is  now  effectually  dispelled.  It 
is  useless  to  conjocturo  whether  the  revolt  was  encouraged 
by  Mr.  Glapstone's  Midlothian  repudiation  of  tho  policy 
of  tho  late  Government,  lie  has  now  repudiated  in  tho 
ordinary  sense  of  tho  word  the  repudiation  which  it  seems 
was  intended  only  to  express  regret  and  disapproval.  It 
is  an  equally  unprofitable  inquiry  whether  the  progress 
and  impunity  of  the  Land  League  encouraged  another 
body  of  disaffected  agitators.  The  absurd  report  that  a 
subordinate  member  of  the  Government  has  expressed 
treasonable  sympathy  with  tho  rebellion  may  be  sum- 
marily disregarded. 

In  a  despatch  of  last  November  Sir  Owen  Laxyox  op- 
portunely reproduced  the  language  in  which  the  late 
President  of  the  South  African  llepublic  explained  and  ex- 
cused the  annexation.  The  measure  was,  as  the  result  has 
shown,  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  England  ;  but  it 
was  honestly  and  on  probable  grounds  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  tho  Transvaal.  If  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  may  be 
trusted,  the  great  majority  of  the  population  continued  to 
the  eve  of  the  insurrection  to  approve  the  policy  which  in 
the  first  instance  received  the  unanimous,  though  tacit, 
sanction  of  the  whole  community.  "  Nearly  every  man  I 
"  have  conversed  with  has  told  me  that  the  old  form  of 
"  Government  was  not  only  contemptible,  but  a  source  of 
"  danger,  which  he  was  glad  had  passed  away ;  but  still 
"  the  same  man  will  afterwards  attend  one  of  these  mass 
"  meetings  simply  through  the  absence  of  all  power  of 
"  self-assertion  and  the  lack  of  political  self-dependence 
"  which  is  the  outcome  of  an  isolated  life."  At  that  time 
Sir  Owen  Lanyon  thought  that  the  leaders  had  no  intention 
of  bringing  on  open  revolt ;  but  he  considered  it  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  take  active  measures  to  sup- 
press the  agitatiou.  The  methods  of  sedition  vary  but  little 
in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  one  case  a  party  of  Boers 
went  totheLandroost,  and  informed  him  that  they  would  not 
pay  their  taxes.  Shortly  afterwards,  one  of  them  returned 
and  paid  up  all  his  dues,  stipulating  that  the  fact  should 
not  be  made  known.  It  is  well  known  that  the  decrees  of 
the  Irish  Land  League  have  in  numeroas  cases  been  simi- 
larly evaded.  Mr.  Burgers  illustrated  in  the  speeches 
which  he  delivered  immediately  before  the  annexation  the 
condition  from  which  the  Transvaal  has  been  relieved  at 
the  expense  of  England.  He  asked  the  Volksraad  whether 
the  English  could  allow  anarchy  and  rebellion  to  prevail 
on  their  borders.  At  that  time  Kaffir  chiefs  were  in  pos- 
session of  farms  from  which  they  had  with  impunity  ex- 
pelled the  Boer  occupiers.  Mr.  Burgers  ridiculed  the  idea, 
which  indeed  had  not  been  seriously  entertained,  of  fighting 
for  independence.  "Let  them  make  the  best  of  the  situation, 
"  and  get  the  best  terms  they  possibly  conld.  Let  them  agree 
"to  join  hands  to  those  of  their  brethren  in  the  South,  and 
"  then  from  the  Cape  to  Zambesi  there  would  be  one  great 
"people."  Relying  on  such  official  statements,  and  supported 
by  a  forceof  twenty  or  thirty  men,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone 
proclaimed,  without  serious  protest,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Queen.  It  is  admitted  that,  as  an  English  officer,  he 
exercised  unsound  discretion ;  but  the  benefits  which 
he  offered  to  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  have  been  in 
great  measure  conferred,  while  the  delay  of  establishing  a 
representative  Government  is  wholly  caused  by  the  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Boers. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  settlement  of  the  country 
there  has  been  an  efficient  Government.    The  revenues 
fiave  been  applied  to  purposes  of  public  utility,  and  justice  | 
Has  been  regularly  administered.    At  an  enormous  cost  of  . 
English  money  and  life  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  have  I 
been  secured  against  the  imminent  hostility  of  native  chiefs.  1 
The  annexation  was  effected  immediately  after  the  defeat  ' 
of  the  Boers  by  Secocoeni,  and  at  a  time  when  the  great  ] 
power  of  Cetewayo  was  apparently  about  to  be  employed 
against  the  Rrpnblic.    Since  the  annexation  Cetewayo  has  1 
been  defeated  and  dethroned,  his  army  has  been  disbanded,  ' 
and  his  territory  is  distributed  among  a  number  of  petty 
chiefs.    Secoco  eni  also  has  been  conquered  ;  and  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  relieved  by  English  arms  from  the 
danger  of  native  hostility  that  the  Boers  are  at  leisure  to 
organize  a  revolt.     The  morality  of  the  Zulu  war  has 
never  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  Englishmen  ; 
but  the  people  of  tho  Transvaal  arc  estopped  from  object- 
ing to  a  policy  which  relieved  them  from  a  formidable 
danger.    It  is  difficult  to  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
they  had  not  the  opportunity  of  encountering  the  Zulu 


army  without  English  aid.  One  of  the  causes  of  the  war 
was  the  strained  interpretation  which,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Boers,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  gave  to  a  territorial  award 
which  had  been  given  against  them  in  favour  of  tho  Zulu 
King.  There  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  tho  Transvaal  leaders  attempted  to  intrigue  against 
English  interests  with  both  their  hereditary  enemies. 
Having  secured  the  protection  which  they  required,  they 
would  gladly  have  embarrassed  by  native  disturbances 
the  Government  which  had  secured  their  peace  and 
safety.  It  is  said  that  during  the  present  insurrection 
the  Boers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  enlist  in  their  cause 
tho  Swazis,  who  were  formerly  their  allies,  and  some  of 
the  petty  Zulu  chiefs.  If  tho  accusation  is  true,  they  will 
have  thoroughly  alienated  tho  sympathy  of  their  former 
well-wishers  at  tho  Capo.  Even  the  prejudiced  and  violent 
leaders  of  the  revolt  will  scarcely  venture  to  ally  them- 
selves with  the  Basutos. 

Tho  disfavour  with  which  Mr.  Ryeands's  motion  was  re- 
ceived will  probably  prevent  the  renewal  of  ill-timed  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament.  The  political  issue  is  suspended 
during  the  continuance  of  hostilities.  Any  anticipation  of 
the  results  of  the  campaign  which  is  now  beginning  would 
be  premature.  It  is  only  kuown  that  Sir  G.  Colley  has 
assumed  the  offensive,  and  that  he  will  soon  be  joined  by 
considerable  reinforcements.  The  beleaguered  garrisons 
are  said  to  have  sufficient  supplies,  and  they  have  little  to 
fear  from  the  assaults  of  an  enemy  who  has  no  artillery, 
while  that  of  Pretoria,  at  any  rate,  has  been  able  to  make 
a  most  successful  sortie.  As  in  all  thinly-peopled  countries, 
the  large  spaces  to  be  traversed  form  the  principal  difficulty 
of  an  invader.  The  little  towns  or  villages  which  are 
scattered  over  the  country  are  for  the  most  part  loyal  to 
the  English  Government.  If  the  Boers  suffer  any  early 
and  considerable  defeat,  some  of  their  number  will  pro- 
bably declare  themselves  on  the  winning  side.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  English  army  meets  with  reverses, 
they  must  be  redeemed,  whatever  may  be  the  cost  of 
the  effort.  Discussion  as  to  the  futnre  settlement  of 
the  province  is  at  present  likely  to  do  nothing  but  mis- 
chief. It  may  be  hoped  that  no  effusive  Minister  will  think 
it  necessary  to  make  any  more  half  promises  to  irresponsi- 
ble philanthropists,  native  or  foreign.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  political  reasons  may  both  justify  and  require  tho  per- 
manent assertion  of  a  sovereignty  which  seems  at  first 
sight  unprofitable.  It  is  a  duty  to  protect  the  English  and 
loyal  Dutch  of  the  Transvaal,  and  to  secure  the  natives 
from  oppression.  It  may  also  be  necessary  to  keep  alive  a 
title  which  might  hereafter  be  disregarded,  if  it  had 
become  obsolete,  by  some  rival  Power.  It  is  possible  that 
an  ambitions  Government  might  acquire  Delagoa  Bay,  as 
a  means  of  access  to  a  large  territory  in  the  interior.  The 
sympathy  which  some  foreign  journals  express  for  tho 
Boers  is  not  incompatible  with  projects  of  aggrandisement. 
It  would  be  undesirable  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  few  advan- 
tages connected  with  the  possession  of  South  Africa,  which 
consists  in  the  absence  of  European  neighbours. 


FRANCE. 

ENGLISH  politicians  have  occasionally  been  accused 
of  coquetting  with  the  licensed  victuallers,  but  none 
of  them  have  ever  identified  themselves  so  completely  with 
the  publicans  as  M.  Gambetta  has  lately  thought  fit  to 
identify  himself  with  the  wineshopkeepers  of  Paris.  The 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  spent  the  eve  of 
his  re-election  to  the  chair  in  taking  counsel  with  these 
injured  tradesmen  how  to  temper  the  cruel  severity  of  the 
existing  law  against  adulteration.  This  is  a  fresh  and 
striking  instance  of  the  subordination  in  which  the  French 
consumer  stands  to  the  French  producer.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  M.  Gambetta,  sitting  for  a  working- 
class  quarter  of  Paris,  and  leading  a  party  in  which  the 
working-class  clement  is  exceedingly  strong,  would  have 
been  more  anxious  to  secure  sound  wine  for  his  constituents 
than  to  make  it  easier  for  the  wineshopkeepers  to  disposo 
of  the  compounds  which  they  too  often  substitute  for  wine. 
The  two  interests  cannot  both  be  consulted.  The  man 
who  drinks  wine  and  the  man  who  adulterates  wine  are 
natural  enemies.  The  one  looks  to  the  law  for  protection ; 
the  other  thinks  how  to  evade  the  law  until  he  is  able  to 
deprive  it  of  its  sting.  At  one  part  of  his  speech  M. 
Gamuetxa  did  seem  to  have  the  consumer  in  view.  The 
wine-shopkeepers,  he  said,  are  a  very  important  class 
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in  a  society  which  contains  large  masses  of  workmen. 
"  Labour  creates  thirst."  The  natural  conclusion  from 
this  maxim  would  seem  to  be  that  the  class  which 
labours  most,  and  consequently  is  most  thirsty,  is  also 
the  class  which  most  needs  the  help  of  the  law  to  ensure 
that  the  liquor  with  which  it  quenches  its  thirst  shoald 
be  genuine  and,  at  all  events,  as  wholesome  as  it  is  in 
its  nature  to  be.  But  this  is  not  M.  Gambetta's  conclu- 
sion. The  inference  he  draws  from  the  relation  existing 
between  labour  and  thirst  is  that  it  is  the  man  who  adul- 
terates wine,  not  the  man  who  drinks  it,  that  needs  pro- 
tection. No  doubt  M.  Gambetta  admits  that  there  are 
some  forms  of  adulteration  which  deserve  severe  punish- 

I  ment.  The  cheers  which  followed  this  assertion  on  his 
part  proved,  what  might  have  been  guessed  beforehand,  that 
none  of  the  wineshopkeepers  who  listened  to  him  were 
prepared  to  deny  the  position  when  thus  nakedly  stated. 

I  In  the  lowest  depths  of  adulteration  there  is  probably  a 
lower  depth  still ;  the  man  who  puts  strychnine  into  beer 
would  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  he  should  put 

i  in  arsenic.    The  best  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  law  against 

i  adulteration  is  the  fact  that  those  against  whom  it  is 
directed  are  eager  to  get  it  made  milder.  The  French 
law  against  the  adulteration  of  wine  seems  to  fulfil  this 
condition.  The  wineshopkeeper  who  is  convicted  of 
selling  for  wine  a  compound  which  is  not  wine  has 
his  condemnation  posted  outside  his  shop  and  is  deprived 

l  of  his  civil  rights.  This  last  penalty  may  very  possibly  be 
too  severe,  inasmuch  as  it  leaves  no  place  for  repentance. 
But  the  former  is  exactly  what  the  case  demands.  The 
best  punishment  that  can  possibly  be  inflicted  for  adultera- 
tion is  loss  of  custom.  Gain  is  the  end  for  which  adul- 
teration is  practised,  and  if  its  detection  makes  further 
gain  impossible,  or  greatly  reduces  it,  the  adaptation  of  the 
punishment  to  the  offence  seems  complete.  M.  Gambetta  is 
shocked  at  the  thought  that  a  man  may  be  ruined  by 
merely  adding  something  to  the  wine  he  sells.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the  man  in  question  might 
have  avoided  ruin  by  the  simple  expedient  of  being 
honest.  When  a  dealer  once  understands  what  the  law 
with  regard  to  adulteration  is,  he  deserves  no  pity  if  he 
comes  within  its  grasp.  If  he  had  only  chosen  to  be 
honest  and  sell  his  goods  under  true  names,  no  harm 
would  have  come  to  him.  Apparently  M.  Gambetta  is  of 
opinion  that  the  workmen  of  Belleville  will  feel  so  much 
sympathy  with  men  who  break  the  law  and  suffer  for  it, 
that  they  will  forget  that  it  is  they  themselves  who  are 
injured  by  the  breach  of  the  law.  Even  under  a  Republican 
Government  their  hatred  for  the  law  is  stronger  than 
their  love  for  honest  liquor. 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  adopted  a  more  digni- 
fied tone  when  returning  thanks  next  day  for  his  re- 
election. To  English  ideas  his  address  to  the  Chamber  would 
have  been  more  in  place  if  he  had  been  either  President 
of  the  Republic  or  Prime  Minister.  But  this  particular 
anomaly  is  one  with  which  the  French  people  have  long 
been  familiar,  and,  if  they  do  not  mind  it,  it  would  be  idle 
in  foreigners  to  criticize  it.  Englishmen  would  think  it 
strange  if  the  Speaker  began  the  last  Session  of  a  Par- 
liament by  praising  the  House  of  Commons  for  what  they  ' 
bad  already  done,  and  enumerating  tho  Bills  which  it  yet 
remained  for  them  to  pass.  But  then  they  would  have 
thought  it  equally  strango  if  Mr.  GLADSTONE  had  shown 
bis  appreciation  of  bis  victory  at  tho  elections  by  taking 
Mr.  Brand's  place.  The  wholo  situation  is  so  anomalous 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  it  by  any  English  standard. 
It  is  of  moro  importance  to  note  that  tho  assumption  of 
authority  on  M.  Gambetta's  part  was  moro  marked  than 
on  any  previous  occasion,  and  thus  entirely  hears  out  the 
anivorsal  belief  that  the  closo  of  tho  present  session  will 
mark  tho  term  of  his  quasi-rctiremcnt  from  political  life. 
In  one  way  or  another,  it  seems  to  bo  understood  that, 
as  soon  as  ho  is  satisfied  that  tho  electors  have  returned 
bira  as  obedient  a  Chamber  as  there  is  any  chanco  of  his 
getting,  he  will  relievo  M.  Ferry  of  his  post,  and  become 
in  name  what  even  during  this  present  Parliament  he  has 
been  in  fact.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  M.  Gambktta's  , 
tone  grows  milder  under  tho  senso  of  approaching  re- 
iponsibility.  Uo  complimented  tho  Chamber  on  having 
ipent  its  timo  to  so  much  purpose,  but  ho  mado  no  Opes 
reference  to  tho  ecclesiastical  quarrels  with  which,  under 
lis  influence,  it  has  of  late  been  so  much  occupied.  Whether 
<vo  may  infer  from  this  that  M.  Gambetta  thinks  tho  con- 
lict  has  already  gone  on  long  enough  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
t  would  not  bo  surprising  if  tho  recent  victory  of  tho 


Government  at  the  municipal  elections  had  brought  about 
some  such  change.  If  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mass 
of  the  electors  have  no  tears  to  spare  for  the  dispersion 
of  the  religious  orders,  it  has  also  been  proved  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Irreconcilables,  even  in  Paris,  is  very  much 
less  than  was  anticipated.  M.  Gambetta  may  consequently 
feel  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  bid  for  their  support. 

The  Republic  owes  to  these  same  elections  the  adhesion 
of  a  somewhat  conspicuous  convert.  M.  Dugue  de  la 
Fauconnerie  has  resigned  his  seat,  on  the  ground  that, 
having  been  elected  in  1877  as  a  Bonapartist,  he  has  now 
ceased  to  be  one.  The  letter  in  which  he  explains  this  con- 
version is  mai-ked  by  much  good  sense.  The  writer  has 
at  length  satisfied  himself  that  France  is  Republican,  and 
that  the  disasters  which  have  been  expected  to  follow  from 
that  fact  are  merely  imaginary.  When  the  elections  of 
1876  returned  a  Republican  majority,  it  seemed  just  possible 
that  the  result  was  due  to  surprise  or  misconception.  But 
when  the  elections  of  1877,  conducted  as  they  were  under 
conditions  extraordinarily  favourable  to  the  Conservative 
cause,  gave  the  same  answer,  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
doubt  that  France  wished  the  Republic  to  be  given  a  fair 
trial.  What  was  not  then  so  certain  was  the  issue  of  that 
trial.  It  might  be  that  the  definitive  establishment  of  the 
Republic  would  lead  to  confusion  and  disorder ;  and  the 
election  of  the  next  President  seemed  a  most  natural  occa- 
sion for  this  result  to  manifest  itself.  But,  when  M.  Grevy 
succeeded  Marshal  MacMahon  in  the  most  ordinary  way 
imaginable,  and  when,  finally,  the  municipal  elections 
made  it  evident  that  Republican  ideas  have  gained  the 
command  even  of  those  local  bodies  which  have  been 
hitherto  the  stronghold  of  the  reactionary  party,  M. 
Dugue"  de  la  Fauconnerie  could  no  longer  resist  the  com- 
bined testimony  of  all  these  events.  There  is  not  now, 
he  thinks,  any  middle  term  between  the  Republic  and  the 
traditional  monarchy;  and,  as  he  cannot  accept  the 
traditional  monarchy,  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be- 
come a  Republican.  He  does  not  blame  Bonapartists 
who  take  the  opposite  course,  and  seek  to  reconcile 
themselves  with  the  Royalists;  but  he  thinks  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  halt  midway  between  the  two.  Bona- 
partism  as  a  creed  professing  to  find  a  substitute  for  Re- 
publicanism has  ceased  in  his  eyes  to  have  any  meaning. 
All  that  those  who  have  till  now  held  it  have  to  determine 
is  in  what  direction  they  shall  turn  their  departing  feet. 
M.  Dogue  de  la  Fauconnerie's  view  of  the  future  of  Bona- 
partism,  properly  so  called,  seems  to  be  strictly  true.  It  is 
another  question  what  chances  there  may  be  for  the  demo- 
cratic section  of  the  party  after  they  have  frankly  reconciled 
themselves  with  the  Republic. 


THE  TAKING  OF  LIMA. 

rpHE  snccosses  of  Chili  have  been  so  great  that  the  war 
JL  seems  virtually  atan  end.  After  the  battle  of  Chorillos, 
in  which  the  Peruvians  are  said  to  havo  lost  7,000  men 
and  70  guns,  tho  Chilians  advanced  towards  tho  capital 
and  found  that  they  had  still  another  battlo  to  fight.  The 
President  of  Pern,  Pierola,  with  an  army  of  25,000  men, 
was  posted  at  Miraflores  to  make  a  last  stand.    As  the 
Chilian  army,  which  had  landed  with  under  26,000  men, 
had  already  (ought  two  battles  and  aro  said  to  havo  suf- 
fered heavily  in  tho  battlo  of  Chorillos,  tho  Pornvians  at. 
Miraflores  must  havo  had  a  numerical  superiority.  "  But 
the  Chilian  troops  were  of  a  much  better  quality,  were 
(lushed  with  victory,  and  had,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
a  much  moro  formidable  artillery,  after  tho  loss  by  tho 
Peruvians   of   their   guns  at  Chorillos.      At  Miraflores 
tho  Peruvians  seem  to  havo  fought  well,  for  they  both 
■Unbred  and  inflicted  heavy  losses.     Throughout  tho  war 
then  has  been   much  hard  fighting  011   both  sides,  arid 
if   tho    Chilians  havo    won,  it   is  partly   becauso  they 
were  stronger    in   physique,  better  led,  and  bettor  dis- 
ciplined,  but    partly    also    becauso   they   havo  had  the 
moro  powerful  artillery.    After  their  final  victory,  the 
Chilians  entered    Lima  unopposed,  and   found   that  tho 
Peruvian  I'ki.siDKNT  had  fled,  apparently  as  a  solitary  fugi- 
tive, so  that  ho  has  neither  tho  means  nor  tho  wish  to 
conlinui  the  war  out  tide.     A  day  OT  two  alter  LilM  If  ft 
thus  (|iiietly  taken,  tho  fortress  of  Callao  was  surrendered, 
without,  any  attempt  having  boon  mado  to  defend  it.  The 
Peruvians  havo  accopted  tho  blow  that  falo  has  dealt  them, 
and  havo  recognized  that  a  further  struggle  would  bo  us>  - 
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less.  They  Ho  at  tho  mercy  of  Chili,  and  must  make  peaco 
on  such  terms  as  they  can.  Until  information  is  received 
in  fuller  detail,  it  is  perhaps  premature  to  speculate  whether 
the  reasons  which  prompted  PiEitOLA  to  stake  everything 
«n  a  battle  outside  tho  walls,  were  military  or  political. 
If  tho  Peruvians  could  but  have  won  the  battle,  tho 
rotreat  of  tho  Chilians  could  not  have  failed  to  be  dis- 
astrous ;  and,  if  tho  siego  had  been  once  begun,  it  must 
havo  ended,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  success  of  tho  Chilians, 
SB  they  had  a  command  of  supplies  which  the  inhabitants 
of  Lima  had  not.  On  the  other  hand,  tho  war  might  havo 
been  much  protracted  and  the  difficulties  of  tho  Chilians 
might  have  been  much  increased  if  Lima  had  been  seri- 
ously defended.  It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  poli- 
tical reasons  weighed  more  than  military.  Piekola  may 
have  thought  that,  if  he  won  a  battle,  he  would  remain 
President,  with  honour  to  himself ;  if  he  lost  it,  he  and 
his  country  would  bo  eclipsed  at  the  same  time.  But  to 
make  people  who  were  tired  of  fighting  go  through  tho 
trials  of  a  siego  might  have  been  more  than  he  dared 
attempt ;  and  he  may  havo  foreseen  that,  if  he  bad  allowed 
himself  to  bo  shut  up  in  Lima,  a  revolt  in  the  city  might 
have  terminated  his  Presidency  in  a  very  inglorious 
manner. 

The  Chilians  have  now  to  make  peace,  and  they  are  in 
a  position  to  see  that  whatever  conditions  they  imposo  are 
faithfully  executed.  They  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  want 
some  money  and  some  territory,  but  their  demands  will 
be  limited  by  the  amount  of  money  they  can  get  without 
killing  their  golden  goose,  and  by  the  amount  of  territory 
that  will  be  of  any  use  to  them.  They  will  naturally  ask 
for  all  the  disputed  territory  up  to  the  Loa,  the  river 
which  bounds  what  used  to  belong  to  Bolivia  from 
Peruvian  territory.  This  is  merely  taking  what  they  say 
always  properly  belonged  to  them,  although  they  relin- 
quished their  rights  to  Bolivia  on  terms  which  the 
Bolivians  chose  to  violate.  They  have  held  so  much  as 
this  from  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  Peru  loses  nothing  by 
giving  up  what  never  belonged  to  her.  But  north 
of  the  Loa  the  territory  is  undoubtedly  Peruvian  ; 
and  Chili  can  have  as  much  of  it  as  she  chooses  to  ask 
At  Iqnique  there  are  resources  which  she  might  wish  to 
command  ;  but  it  is  not  worth  the  while  of  Chili  to  con- 
.  sider  petty  gains  of  this  sort.  All  she  has  to  think  of  is 
how  far  she  must  advance  so  as  to  bar  the  access  of  the 
Peruvians  to  the  Loa.  But  wherever  she  stops  she  has  a 
curious  difficulty  to  consider.  By  taking  the  territory  up 
to  the  Loa  on  its  southern  bank  she  shuts  out  Bolivia  al- 
together from  the  sea.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  the 
affair  of  Bolivia,  not  of  Chili,  and  that  if  one  of  her  enemies 
is  hurt,  Chili  has  no  reason  to  trouble  herself.  But  the 
Chilians  are  well  aware  that  to  cut  off  Bolivia  from  the  sea 
is  to  put  her  in  a  position  which  she  cannot  accept, 
except  temporarily  and  under  pressure.  The  object  of 
the  Chilians  is  to  have  done  with  fighting,  and  fighting 
aannot  be  at  an  end  if  the  Bolivians  are  cooped  up 
in  their  mountains.  The  only  way  to  prevent  this 
source  of  danger  and  trouble  continuing  to  exist  is  to 
take  a  slice  of  Peru  and  to  give  it  to  Bolivia.  When  it  is 
said  that  the  Atacama  district  south  of  the  Loa  gave  the 
Bolivians  an  avenue  to  the  sea,  this  is  only  true  in  the 
sense  that  if  they  went  an  enormous  way  round  from  their 
capital,  and  did  not  mind  going  through  a  desert  towards 
the  end  of  their  journey,  they  could  get  to  the  sea,  and 
say  that  they  had  been  all  along  on  Bolivian  soil.  Their 
real  route  to  the  sea  is  through  Peruvian  territory,  and  it 
is  much  to  tho  interest  of  Chili  to  pacify  them  and  keep 
them  pacified  by  ordering  Peru  to  give  them  such  a 
slice  of  its  territory  as  will  serve  their  purpose.  But  it  is 
most  exceptional  in  the  history  of  negotiations  for  peace 
that  a  conquering  State  should  have  to  order  one  of  its 
allied  enemies  to  make  a  present  to  the  other. 

That  an  indemnity  for  the  war  will  be  asked  from  Peru 
is  probable,  both  because  in  these  days  it  is  the  fashion  to 
ask  for  heavy  indemnities,  and  also  because  Chili  can 
easily  get  paid  any  indemnity  for  which  she  stipulates. 
She  has  only  to  hold  the  fortress  of  Callao,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  other  Peruvian  ports,  and  Pern,  which  can  only 
live  by  exporting  her  wealth,  is  at  her  feet  without  her 
being  put  to  any  great  trouble  or  expense.  Chili  has  to 
consider  how  much  Peru  can  pay,  and  also  how  much 
foreign  bondholders  are  to  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  that 
which  Chili  could,  if  she  pleased,  take  for  herself.  So  far 
as  Peruvian  loans  are  secured  on  the  guano  deposits, 
Chili,  which  has  loDg  held  a  highly  honourable  posi- 


tion in  tho  European  market,  and  wishes  to  retain  it, 
is  willing  that  the  creditors  should  benefit  by  the 
security.  Chili  treats  the  guano  either  wholly  or  to  a 
large  extent  as  something  sold  to  the  bondholders, 
and  paid  for  by  them.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  Chili,  if  it  controls  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Peru,  will  see  that,  before  it  benefits  by  this 
control,  the  owners  of  the  property  of  which  possession 
was  forcibly  taken  by  tho  Peruvian  Government  are  paid 
the  interest  which  that  Government  engaged  to  pay  them. 
But,  so  far  as  the  debts  of  Peru  to  bondholders  or  others 
are  mere  promises  to  pay  on  the  general  faith  of  the  nation, 
Chili  may  reasonably  ask  whether  there  is  any  reason  why 
their  claims  should  come  before  her  own.  In  the  case  of 
Turkey  the  Russians  agreed  to  postpono  their  claims  for 
an  indemnity  to  the  claims  of  the  bondholders.  But  this 
was  chiefly  done  to  please  those  Powers  which  were  very 
very  much  interested  in  the  support  of  these  claims.  It 
may  bo  doubted  whether  thero  is  any  reason  why  this 
case  should  be  treated  as  a  precedent.  A  State  like 
Turkey  or  Peru  would  seem  to  make  much  too  good  a 
thing  out  of  its  borrowing  if  this  were  to  be  tho  rule. 
First  of  all,  it  would  get  the  money  of  other  people  and 
squander  it.  Then  it  would  make  default  and  laugh  at 
its  creditors.  And,  lastly,  it  would  be  protected  against 
having  to  pay  an  indemnity  if  it  chose  to  go  into  a  war 
as  foolish,  as  unjust,  and  as  disastrous  as  that  which 
Peru  thought  proper  to  wage  with  Chili.  It  seems 
preposterous  that  it  should  in  this  way  get  itself  hold 
of  millions,  and  then  play  off  the  claims  of  its  creditors 
and  its  conquerors  against  each  other.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  very  convenient  to  the  creditors  if  solvent 
and  honest  conquerors  like  the  Chilians  would  take 
all  the  territory  of  the  conquered,  for  they  would  un- 
questionably take  the  territory  with  its  engagements,  and 
would  have  to  fulfil  them  to  a  reasonable  extent.  But 
conquerors  must  be  allowed  to  choose  with  how  much  new 
territory  they  like  to  burden  themselves,  and  Chili  can 
scarcely  be  accused  of  bad  faith  if  she  only  contributes  to 
the  payments  which  Peru  ought  to  make  in  Jproportion  to 
the  extent  of  torritory  which  she  actually  demands. 


RIVERS  CONSERVANCY  BILL. 

THE  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  perhaps  does  as  much  as 
a  first  and  tentative  piece  of  legislation  can  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  It  will  not  be  an  imposing  statute,  but  it 
may  in  the  end  prove  a  useful  one.  It  is  framed  strictly 
on  the  principle  of  giving  power  to  the  districts  injured 
by  floods  to  help  themselves.  At  present  this  is  altogether 
beyond  their  ability.  If  the  majority  of  the  owners  and 
occupiers  in  a  river  basin  are  agreed  as  to  what  ought  to 
be  done  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  water,  they  have  no 
power  to  bind  the  minority.  If  all  the  owners  and  occupiers 
in  a  river  basin  are  agreed  upon  this  point,  they  are  pre- 
vented from  taking  action  by  the  conflict  of  jurisdictions 
which  they  find  going  on  around  them.  A  local  sanitary 
authority  is  an  obstacle  in  one  direction,  a  Commissioner  of 
Sewers,  or  some  Board  created  by  a  local  Act,  is  an  obstacle 
in  another.  The  difficulty  of  settling  who  is  to  pay  for 
keeping  a  river  in  order  would  alone  be  fatal.  There  will 
always  bo  persons  who,  when  tbey  have  to  weigh  certain  out- 
lay against  possible  loss,  will  elect  to  bear  the  possible  loss 
rather  than  the  certain  outlay.  Money  spent  on  tho  pre- 
vention of  floods  is  in  the  nature  of  a  premium  of  in- 
surance, and  to  some  minds  this  kind  of  expenditure  is 
peculiarly  distasteful.  There  are  others,  again,  who 
have  a  theory  of  their  own  about  the  effect  of  floods 
upon  the  soil,  and  some  few  perhaps  to  whom  floods 
do  really  come  as  a  benefit.  So  long  as  Parliament 
provides  no  means  of  harmonizing  these  conflicting,  or 
apparently  conflicting,  interests,  it  is  useless  to  hope  that 
they  will  harmonize  themselves.  When  it  is  impossible 
to  agree  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done,  there  is  always  the 
alternative  of  doing  nothing  ;  and  upon  this,  as  their  last 
resource,  the  inhabitants  of  the  flooded  districts  have  long 
been  accustomed  to  fall  back.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
matter  has  become  serious.  From  one  cause  or  another 
floods  havo  become  more  frequent  and  more  destructive, 
and  the  composition  of  the  deputation  which  waited  some 
little  time  back  on  Mr.  Dodsox  showed  plainly  how  keenly 
and  over  how  large  an  area  the  ill  effects  of  them  are 
felt. 

The  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  proposes  to  deal  with  the 
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nuisance  by  creating  Conservancy  Boards  where  those 
immediately  concerned  desire  to  have  them,  and  by  em- 
powering these  Boards  to  execute  whatever  works  are 
required  for  the  prevention  of  floods  within  their  district, 
and  to  charge  the  cost  of  executing  them  on  the  owners 
and  occupiers  in  certain  presci'ibed  proportions.  Any 
twenty  owners  or  occupiers  whose  land  has  a  rateable 
value  of  2,oooZ.,  or  any  sanitary  or  conservancy  authority, 
may  ask  the  Local  Government  Board  to  constitute 
the  river  basin  in  which  their  lands  are  situate,  or 
in  which  they  have  jurisdiction,  a  conservancy  district, 
and  to  establish  in  this  district  a  Conservancy  Board, 
with  power  to  do  all  works  necessary  for  the  prevention 
of  floods.  The  Local  Government  Board  will  then  send 
down  an  Inspector  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
on  which  the  prayer  is  founded.  He  will  inquire  whether 
a  Conservancy  Board,  is  wanted,  what  should  be  the  area 
included  in  it,  and  in  what  proportions  the  various  lands 
affected  by  the  floods  ought  to  contribute  to  their  preven- 
tion. For  this  latter  purpose  the  lands  lying  in  the  river 
basin  will  be  divided  as  far  as  is  possible  into  three  classes 
— lowlands,  midlands,  and  uplands.  The  rates  to  be  paid 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  Conservancy  Board  will  b3 
different  according  as  the  ratepayer  is  an  owner  or  an 
occupier,  and  according  as  the  land  which  he  owns  or 
occupies  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  three  classes.  Upon 
the  report  of  the  Inspector  the  Local  Government  Board 
will  found  a  provisional  order  constituting  the  Board  aud 
fixing  the  proportion  of  the  rates  to  be  charged  on  low- 
lands, midlands,  and  uplands  respectively.  Upon  thin 
point  everything  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  except  that  they  are  forbidden  to  fix 
the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  the  uplands  at  more  than 
one-sixth  of  the  sum  charged  upon  the  lowlands.  It  will 
be  open  to  all  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  in  the  district  over 
which  the  proposed  Board  is  to  have  jurisdiction  to  object 
to  these  proposals,  and  they  will  not  be  embodied  in  a  Provi- 
sional Order  until  all  these  objections  have  been  considered. 
Even  then  the  Provisional  Order  will  not  be  valid  until  it 
has  been  confirmed  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  As  soon  as 
this  Act  has  been  obtained  the  Board  will  be  elected  by 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  which  it  has  the 
power  to  charge ;  and,  when  elected,  it  will  be  able  to 
execute  all  the  works  required  for  the  prevention  of  floods, 
the  drainage  and  irrigation  of  land,  and  the  storage  of 
water.  Its  powers  in  this  respect  are  grouped  under  the 
three  heads  of  maintenance,  improvement,  and  construc- 
tion. The  whole  of  the  expenses  incurred  under  the  two 
first  heads,  and  one-half  of  all  other  expenses,  will  fall 
upon  the  owners  of  land,  the  occupiers  of  land  finding  the 
rest. 

The  result  of  the3e  provisions  will  greatly  depend  upon 
the  degree  of  energy  possessed  by  each  Conservancy 
Board.  The  working  of  the  Sanitary  Acts  has  shown  that 
the  inhabitants  of  a  district  are  not  always  disposed  to 
protect  themselves  against  obvious  evils.  In  theory  tho 
sanitary  condition  of  the  country  ought  to  be  universally 
good.  Everywhere  there  is  a  local  authority  charged 
with  the  caro  of  the  public  health  ;  and,  though  there  are 
occasional  complaints  that  tlio  powers  possessed  by  these 
authorities  arc  inadequate,  it  is  far  moro  frequently 
truo  that  they  are  unused.  There  is  one  consider- 
ation, however,  which  makes  it  likely  that  the  new 
Conservancy  Boards  will  bo  more  successful  than 
the  local  sanitary  authorities  have  been.  Tho  evils 
against  which  they  have  to  contend  are  moro  con- 
spicuous and  unmistakable.  Everybody  can  sco  when 
his  land  is  under  water,  but  it  is  not  given  to  everybody 
to  detect  tho  presence  of  sower  gas  in  his  house.  Tho  eye 
needs  no  education  to  render  its  owner  tho  former  service ; 
the  noso  apparently  needs  a  great  deal  of  education  to 
render  its  owner  the  latter  service.  There  may  bo  some 
danger  lest  tho  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  classed 
as  uplands  may  wish  to  electa  moro  economically  disposed 
Board  than  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  tho  lands  classed 
as  lowlands,  but  this  risk  will  in  part  bo  avoided  by  tho 
provision  that  their  share  of  tho  burden  will  bo  very 
much  less.  But  for  this  there  would  probably  bo  a  com- 
bination among  the  landholders  least  injured  by  tho 
floods  to  keep  tho  expenditure  below  the  liguro  desired 
by  tho  landholders  who  are  most  injured  by  them.  Now 
that  tho  latter  cannot  ask  for  any  outlay,  of  which 
they  are  not  themselves  willing  to  bear  tho  lion's  share, 
there  will  bo  less  inducement  to  offer  a  purely  sel- 
fish  opposition.     Tho   Local   Government   Board  will 


have  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  the  constitution  of 
conservancy  districts.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
dealing  with  river  basins  is  to  decide  how  one  part  shall 
be  combined  with  another.  The  landholders  along  the 
whole  course  of  a  river  may  be  equally  anxious  for  the 
prevention  of  floods,  but  they  may  entertain  very  different 
ideas  as  to  how  floods  are  to  be  prevented.  Works  which 
may  be  completely  successful  in  a  particular  district  may 
owe  their  success  to  the  injury  which  they  inflict  upon 
districts  lower  down  the  stream.  The  disposition  of  the 
twenty  owners  or  occupiers  of  land  who  are  permitted  by 
the  Bill  to  apply  for  the  creation  of  a  conservancy  dis- 
trict will  sometimes  be  to  get  the  river  basin  subdivided 
as  much  as  possible,  so  as  to  escape  being  burdened  by  any 
works  which  do  not  seem  to  them  to  be  required  for  their 
own  immediate  wants.  It  is  very  desirable  that  in  future 
nothing  shall  be  done  for  the  prevention  of  floods  except 
af  ter  full  consideration  of  the  effects  which  the  works  are 
likely  to  have  upon  the  whole  course  of  the  stream,  and, 
in  case  of  tributaries,  upon  the  course  of  the  stream  into 
which  they  run.  To  secure  this  will  be  the  work  of  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

The  interest  of  Londoners  in  the  Bill  will  be  greatly 
lessened  by  the  clause  which  excludes  the  Thames  from  its 
operation.  It  is  not  very  obvious  why  this  exception  has 
been  made.  It  certainly  is  not  because  the  Thames  stands  in 
no  need  of  further  legislation.  The  floods  with  which  the 
dwellers  in  the  South  of  England  are  most  familiar  are 
the  floods  caused  by  the  Thames.  Every  one  who  has 
travelled  by  the  South-Western  or  Great  Western  Rail- 
ways knows  what  these  floods  are.  Weybridge,  Staines, 
Windsor,  Reading,  and  Oxford  stand  in  wet  seasons  on, 
or  rather  in,  so  many  inland  seas.  No  authority  at  present 
in  being  has  the  power  to  amend  this  state  of  things ;  at 
least,  if  any  such  authority  exists,  it  has  persistently 
omitted  to  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  it.  Upon  either 
hypothesis  the  inhabitants  of  the  populous  district  through 
which  the  Thames  flows  during  the  middle  part  of  its 
course  have  a  right  to  wonder  why,  when  all  the  rest  of 
England  is  being  provided  with  a  new  machinery  for  the 
prevention  of  floods,  they  alone  should  be  excluded 
from  the  benefit  which  others  are  to  enjoy.  Inundations 
in  the  fen  country  may  possibly  do  more  damage  to 
agricultural  land,  but  as  regards  injury  to  health  and 
comfort  the  overflows  of  the  Thames  are  probably  far 
more  destructive.  The  only  reason  that  would  justify 
the  omission  of  the  Thames  from  the  Bill  is  the  possibility 
that  it  might  be  moro  difficult  to  pass  it  if  the  Thames 
were  included.  The  interests  affected  by  the  creation 
of  Conservancy  Boards  may  bo  stronger  or  more 
clamorous  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  than  in  the  valleys 
of  other  rivers.  If  this  is  so,  it  may  perhaps  bo  prudent 
not  to  deal  with  the  Thames  and  other  rivers  in  the  same 
Bill.  It  is  to  bo  hoped,  however,  that  tho  Government 
will  make  it  clear  that  this,  and  not  satisfaction  with  the 
present  machinery,  is  the  reason  why  tho  Thames  has  been 
left  out  of  account.  Uappily  when  floods  have  been  put 
an  end  to  in  other  parts  of  the  country  they  arc  less  likely 
to  bo  endured  with  patience  in  tho  district  drained  by  the 
Thames.  We  should  be  sorry,  howevor,  to  think  that  our 
deliverance  from  this  fertile  occasion  of  disease  and 
suffering  will  be  postponed  until  the  object  of  tho  present 
Bill  has  been  completely  attained. 


THRIFT  AND  THE  POST  OFFICE. 

MR.  FAWCETT  is  honourably  anxious  to  mako  his 
term  of  ollico  at  tho  Post  Office  memorable  His 
first  session  was  marked  by  tho  passing  of  tho  Act  by 
which  Government  securities  aro  brought  within  tho 
reach  of  all  who  have  saved  money,  and  ho  has  begun  his 
second  session  by  the  issue  of  a  useful  little  pamphlot,  in 
which  ho  sets  out  as  plainly  as  possible  what  it  is  that  tho 
Post  Office  docs  in  tho  way  of  aiding  thrift.  A  pamphlet 
of  this  kind  may  render  a  double  servico  to  the  community. 
In  tho  first  instance,  of  course,  its  use  is  to  encourago 
people  to  bo  thrifty,  by  showing  them  how  money  may  lx> 
laid  by  in  tho  Post  Office  Savings  Hank,  or  invented  in 
Government  Stock,  or  employed  to  purchase  annuities  or 
policies  of  insurance  It  has  a  further  value,  however, 
in  turning  people's  minds  to  possiblo  extensions  of 
tho  help  which  tho  Post  Ollico  already  gives  to  tho 
poor.     While  Mr.  PAWOttV  ll  I'o.stmaster-Oencral  there 
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is  not  much  doubt  that  proposals  of  this  kind  will 
from  timo  to  time  bo  made  ;  but,  however  anxious  a 
Minister,  and  especially  a  Minister  not  in  tho  Cabinet, 
ma}-  be  to  contribute  his  sharo  to  the  Statute  Book,  his 
success  in  doing  so  will  be  largely  determined  by  tho  ex- 
tent to  which  tho  public  havo  been  prepared  for  his 
measures.  Every  year  tho  throng  of  Bills  becomes 
greater  and  tho  available  time  for  their  discussion  loss. 
Private  members  havo  long  ceased  to  have  anything  more 
than  an  occasional  chanco  of  carrying  a  mcasuro  through, 
and  even  Ministerial  proposals  have  now  to  sustain 
a  good  deal  of  mutual  jostling.  No  ono  •  Minister 
can  look  forward  with  any  certainty  to  bringing 
his  proposals  safely  out  of  tho  crush  unless  he  is 
able  to  prove  that  people  out  of  doors  are  expecting 
their  introduction  with  evident  interest.  In  this  way,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Fawcett  will  find  his  pamphlet 
really  useful.  It  will  help  to  set  the  public  thinking  what 
the  Post  Ollicc  now  does  and  what  it  can  bo  made  to  do. 
When  they  arc  once  in  this  mood  they  will  be  very  much 
more  likely  to  give  Mr.  Fawcett  that  kindly  support  in 
developing  tho  system  which  will  enable  his  proposals  to 
survive  the  struggle  for  Pai-liamentary  existence  which  is 
so  often  fatal  to  useful  but  unpretending  legislation. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  last  experiment,  the  pro- 
vision for  deposits  of  one  shilling  by  means  of  forms  to 
which  twelve  penny  stamps  have  gradually  been  affixed, 
shows  that  tho  difficulty  which  probably  first  suggests 
itself  in  connexion  with  the  process  of  saving  has  no  ex- 
istence. No  one  seems  to  bo  really  deterred  from  saving 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  very  little  to  save,  or  that,  when 
saved,  it  will  bring  him  a  very  small  amount  of  interest. 
To  put  by  a  penny  at  a  time,  and  to  look  forward  to  the 
filling  of  the  first  form  with  postage-stamps  as  a  goal  to  be 
slowly  and  painfully  reached,  implies  a  degree  of  poverty 
which  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  make  thrift  impossible. 
It  must  be  a  long  time  before  the  sum  thus  put  by  can 
bring  in  any  interest,  inasmuch  as  twenty  of  these  forms 
must  be  deposited  with  the  Post  Office  authorities  before 
the  minimum  at  which  interest  begins  is  reached.  Yet 
the  experiment  has  proved  that  there  are  a  large  number 
of  persons  who  are  eager  to  lay  by  money,  even  under  these 
disadvantages.  Of  course  to  persons  thus  painfully  storing 
up  coppers  an  interest  which  would  seem  unimportant 
to  larger  investors  will  have  a  real  attraction.  Whether 
interest  begins  to  be  credited  when  a  pound  has  been 
accumulated,  or  whether  this  point  is  reached  as  soon 
as  there  are  ten  shillings  in  the  bank,  may  seem  a  trifle. 
But  to  investors  of  the  class  whom  Mr.  Fawcett  has  now 
succeeded  in  touching  even  threepence  is  not  a  sum  to  be 
despised.  Supposing  that  a  woman  or  a  child  is  able  to 
send  in  one  of  these  forms  each  month,  the  selection  of  the 
sovereign  or  the  half-sovereign  as  the  point  at  which  inte- 
rest is  calculated  will  determine  whether  it  begins  to  be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  not  till  far  on  in  the  second 
year  of  saving.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Post  Office  scale 
comes  the  class  which  buys  Consols,  and  this  experiment 
also  has  already  proved  a  thorough  success.  There  seemed 
no  very  obvious  reason  why  people  who  could  already 
deposit  their  savings  at  2^  per  cent,  interest  in  the  Post 
Office  Savings  Bank  should  prefer  to  invest  them  in  a 
security  where  the  convenience  of  withdrawal  was  less, 
and  the  interest  paid  only  very  slightly  higher.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  very  absence  of  this  convenience  of  withdrawal 
that  makes  the  new  process  popular.  Money  lying 
in  the  Savings  Bank  may  suggest  the  idea  of  re- 
moval too  plainly,  whereas  money  invested  in  Consols  may 
be  regarded  as  more  completely  raised  beyond  the  vicis- 
situdes of  human  things.  It  will  be  interesting  here- 
after to  note,  by  a  comparison  between  the  purchases  and 
sales,  whether  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  Consols 
is  regarded  as  a  more  permanent  investment  than  money 
deposited  in  the  Savings  Bank.  If  it  should  prove  to  be  so 
considered,  it  will  constitute  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  reducing  the  limit  below  which"  investments  in  Consols 
are  not  permitted.  The  more  money  saved  comes  to  be 
treated  as  something  put  aside  for  old  age,  and  not  as 
something  liable  to  the  more  frequently  arising  needs  of  a 
rainy  day,  the  better  the  object  of  the  State  in  providing 
these  facilities  will  have  been  answered. 

The  department  of  Post  Office  thrift  which  gives  most 
room  for  extension  is  that  of  annuities  and  life  insurances. 
As  yet  neither  of  these  modes  of  disposing  of  money  is  at 
all  equal  in  popularity  to  that  of  simple  deposit  at  call. 
As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this 


should  bo  the  case.  Tho  money  invested  in  life 
insurance  is  altogether  withdrawn  from  the  control 
of  tho  investor,  and  it  provides  against  contingencies 
which  do  not  come  keenly  homo  to  the  English 
poor.  They  aro  anxious  about  contingencies  that  may 
befall  them  at  any  moment,  such  as  sickness  or  loss  of 
work ;  and  sometimes,  though  less  often,  they  are  anxious 
about  old  ago.  But  tho  notion  of  realized  wealth  is  too 
unfamiliar  to  them  to  creato  any  strong  desire  to  leave 
money  behind  them.  That  passion  for  saving  for  their 
children  which  is  so  strong  in  the  French  people  is  hardly 
known  to  them.  Their  idea  of  insurance  is  that  of  pay- 
ments effected  by  present  self-denial  in  order  to  secure  a 
benefit  that  can  never  be  realized  until  they  have  become 
unable  to  profit  by  it.  As  regards  annuities,  however, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not  bo  popular. 
The  very  indifference  of  the  English  poor  to  leaving  money 
behind  them  ought  to  dispose  them  to  a  mode  of  invest* 
ment  which  secures  that  the  investor  himself  shall  reap 
the  whole  benefit  of  his  savings.  Tho  figures  referring  to 
deferred  annuities,  in  particular,  are  of  a  kind  which  seem 
very  well  calculated  to  attract  purchasers.  If  a  man  of 
thirty  has  50Z.  in  tho  Savings  Bank,  that  does  not  seem 
a  very  large  sum  to  pay  for  an  annuity  of  20I.  a  year  to 
begin  when  he  is  sixty.  The  comparatively  easy  savings  of 
his  youth  may  thus  be  made  to  secure  their  owner  against 
want  when  he  is  growing  old. 

More  perhaps  might  be  done  to  make  the  purchase  of 
deferred  annuities,  on  the  principle  of  the  premiums  being 
returned  in  event  of  death  or  inability  to  continue  the  pay- 
ments before  reaching  the  age  of  60,  better  known.  The 
example  given  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  pamphlet  is  that  of  a 
man  of  30  buying  an  annuity  of  10/.,  to  begin  when  he  is 
60,  by  an  annual  payment  of  something  over  2I.  If  at 
50  he  dies,  or  ceases  to  pay  any  further  premium,  he  or 
his  representatives  will  be  able  to  claim  the  money,  just 
over  40Z.,  which  he  had  paid  up  to  that  time.  Consider- 
ing how  little  store  the  poor  seem  to  set  by  the  interest 
accruing  on  their  savings,  it  is  surprising  that  this  mode 
of  using  them  is  not  more  popular.  The  principal  is  not 
lost  until  the  age  of  60  is  reached,  and  then  it  is  only  fore- 
gone in  consideration  of  a  proportionately  large  annuity. 
It  is  worthy  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  -consideration  whether 
some  further  variations  in  the  methods  of  purchasing 
annuities  cannot  be  devised.  The  experience  of  the 
American  insurance  offices  goes  to  show  that  the  wants 
and  circumstances  of  insurers  are  immensely  various,  and 
that  the  more  closely  the  alternatives  held  out  by  insur- 
ance offices  correspond  to  these  wants  and  circumstances 
the  more  they  attract  purchasers.  No  doubt  the  Post 
Office  is  hampered  by  the  low  interest  which,  in  compari- 
son with  private  insurance  societies,  it  is  able  to  obtain  for 
the  money  deposited  with  it.  The  American  Companies 
owe  most  of  their  success  to  the  large  returns  they  make  on 
their  investments,  and  the  correspondingly  large  offers  they 
have  been  able  to  make  to  insurers  or  buyers  of  annuities. 
The  Post  Office  can  invest  in  nothing  but  Government 
Stock,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  an  institution  holding  and 
giving  a  Government  guarantee  should  be  authorized  to 
deal  with  more  speculative  securities.  But  something 
may  be  done  to  render  the  offers  of  the  Post  Office  as 
attractive  as  variety  can  make  them.  Purchasers  of 
annuities  like  to  see  that  their  individual  wants  have  to 
some  extent  been  consulted,  and  that,  alike  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  premiums  have  to  be  paid  and  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  annuities  are  to  be  enjoyed,  the  convenience 
of  the  annuitant  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view. 


THE  BURNETT  FOUNDATION'  FOR  DEFENCE  OF 
THEISM. 

f  S^nE  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  last  on 
-1  "Burnett's  Literary  Foundation"  was  of  some  interest 
in  itself,  and  derives  still  greater  interest  from  the  subject  to 
which  it  referred.  Let  us  first  briefly  recapitulate  the  facts  of 
the  case,  with  which  our  readers  may  probably  not  be  familiar. 
It  appears  that  in  1783,  Mr.  John  Burnett  of  Bens,  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen,  enacted  a  deed  of  endowment  conveying  to  certain 
trustees  rents  to  constitute  a  fund  out  of  which,  at  intervals  of  forty 
years,  two  prizes  should  be  given  for  the  best  esaay9  in  defence  and 
confirmation  of  Theism,  the  choice  of  judges  for  deciding  on  their 
merits  being  left  to  the  Principal  and  professors  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  and  the  ministers  of  the  town.  These  prizes  were 
awarded  in  1 814  and  1854,  and  will,  according  to  the  existing 
arrangement,  have  to  be  again  awarded  in  1894,  when  the  capital 
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Bum,  which  19  constantly  increasing,  will  have  reached  6,000/. 
The  present  Trustees  of  the  Fund  however — Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Dr. 
John  Webster,  and  Sir  John  Clark — have  applied  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  (Scotland)  Act  of  1878 
for  powers  to  convert  the  fund  into  one  for  a  course  of  lectures  to 
be  delivered  annually  on  "  The  History  of  Religious  Thought,  with 
special  Reference  to  Theism  and  the  Sanctions  of  Morality.-' 
Against  this  scheme  protests  have  been  lodged  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University  and  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen.  To  the 
proposed  diversion  of  the  fund  from  prizes  to  be  given 
for  essays  every  forty  years  to  the  endowment  of  annual 
lectures  they  raise  no  objection,  nor  is  it  easy  to  under- 
stand what  objection  could  well  be  made  to  a  change  so 
obviously  reasonable.  But  they  protest  against  the  scheme 
on  the  ground  of  its  providing  no  guarantee  that  the 
lectures  might  not  be  so  framed  as  to  aim  at  subverting  the  very 
theistic  doctrines  which  it  was  the  precise  object  of  the  founder  to 
uphold.  The  Commission  under  the  Endowed  Institutions  Act 
reported  in  conformity  with  their  protest,  but  the  Home  Secretary 
nevertheless  overruled  their  objection  and  restored  the  scheme  to 
its  original  form,  on  grounds  which  do  not  certainly  appear  to  be 
very  conclusive.  Dr.  Webster  stated,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Commission,  that  the  Trustees  did  not  consider  it  desirable  "  to 
continue  the  controversial  and  polemical  theme  "  suggested  by  the 
founder,  and  Sir  John  Clark  said  that  "  his  impression  was  very 
strong  that,  if  Mr.  Burnett  were  now  living,  he  would  almost  cer- 
tainly divert  the  fund  to  totally  different  uses  from  that  to  which 
he  did  apply  it."  This  method  of  reasoning  about  the  probable 
intentions  of  the  pious  founder,  if  he  was  now  alive,  is  to  say  the 
least  highly  precarious,  especially  if  it  is  meant  to  cover  a  pro- 
posal for  diverting  his  endowment  to  purposes  not  only  totally 
different  from  those  specified  by  himself  but  directly  contrary  to 
them.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  led  the  opposition  to  the 
scheme  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  no  doubt  a  fully  equal  right 
to  his  own  "  impression  that,  if  Mr.  Burnett  were  alive  now  he 
would  appoint  neither  Dr.  Webster  nor  Sir  J.  Clark  to  act  as  his 
trustees."  But  there  is  really  no  need  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of 
these  rival  "  impressions.''  Lord  Rosebery,  who  defended  the 
proposed  scheme — which  however  the  Government  have  with- 
drawn —expressly  stated  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  of  the 
trustees  to  make  the  teaching  of  atheism  possible  under  it.  All 
he  said  in  favour  of  substituting  an  annual  lecture  for  periodical 
prize  essayswas  reasonable  enough,  but  on  that  point  no  difference 
of  opinion  is  alleged,  and  it  is  therefore  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  it. 

The  force  of  Lord  Rosebery "s  objection  to  maintaining  such 
means  of  defending  Theism,  "  when  we  have  the  great  hierarchy 
of  England,  the  great  hierarchy  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  dissenting 
bodies  that  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  is  not  quite  so  obvious, 
and  what  precisely  is  meant  by  "  the  great  hierarchy  of  Scotland  " 
we  do  not  profess  to  understand.  The  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land would  indignantly  disclaim  having  anything  that  can  be  called 
a  hierarchy ;  there  are  indeed  two  hierarchies  in  that  country,  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  they  have  probably 
enough  to  do  in  attending  to  their  own  ecclesiastical  affairs  with- 
out specially  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of  theistic  apolo- 
gists. And  the  contention  that,  because  Christian  Churches — 
which  did  not  by  the  by  first  come  into  being  since  Mr.  Burnett's 
time — exist,  there  is  no  use  in  endowing  essays  or  lectures  for  the 
promotion  of  particular  philosophical  or  religious  doctrines  is  one 
that  would  prove  fatal  to  a  good  many  established  and  unquestioned 
institutions  besides  the  Burnett  literary  fund.  Still  more  mar- 
vellous— in  itself,  though  not  in  its  origin — is  the  argument  of  the 
Times  last  Wednesday  that  "  the  world  has  long  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  it  priori  arguments  on  theological  matters,  drawn 
from  'considerations  independent  of  written  revelation,'  and 
there  can  be  no  addition  made  to  the  huge  volumes  in  which 
they  are  all  to  be  found,"  from  which  it  is  inferred  that  any 
fresh  defence  of  theism  is  a  work  of  supererogation.  To  most 
persons,  not  writers  in  the  Times,  it  might  possibly  have  oc- 
curred, first,  that  any  argument  for  theism  must  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  based  on  "considerations  independent  of 
revelation,"  and  that  so  far  at  least  Mr.  John  Murnett  had  only 
shown  his  sound  sense.  Every  revelation  necessarily  assumes  at 
starting  the  reality  of  the  Divine  IV  ing  from  whom  it  professes 
to  emanate;  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  rely  on  the  wording  of 
the  message  till  you  have  some  assurance  who  it  was  that  des- 
patched tbo  messenger.  And  in  the  next  place,  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  informat  ion — arid  experience  warns  ua  not  to  bo  too 
exacting-  in  that  matter  in  our  demands  on  the  great  Jupiter — 
might  have  sufficed  to  suggest  that  than  are  not  many  doctrines, 
philosophical  or  religious,  deemed  of  any  importance  among  man- 
kind, concerning  which  the  world  has  not  "long  lx;en  in  possession 
of,"  not  only  "  huge  volumes,"  but  whole  libraries  full  of  apologist. 
But  tO  say  that  "  no  addition  can  bo  made  to  them  "  is  to  forget — 

what  "  the  history  of  religious  thought. ''  abundantly  testifies  that 

as  long  as  each  successive  generation  him  its  own  way  of  looking  at 
the  question1*  whieh  come  before  it,  the  Maine  doctrines,  however 

true  end  unchangeable  in  themselves,  will  Inevitably  require  [rem  n 
to  age  a  different  method  of  treatment,  if  they  aie  to  retain  th<  1/ 
place  ill  the  hearts  ami  convictions  of  men.  And  if  there  11  fine 
tenet  more  than  any  other  to  which  this  remark  MMBictMfl  ly 
applies,  it  is  that  fundamental  principle  of  all  religious  belief, 
which  Mr.  Burnett  made  it  his  object,  to  uphold  and  perpetuate  by 
the  institution  of  bis  prize  fund,  and  tlx'  importance  of  which  in 
its  bearing  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  isincreased  rather  than 


diminished  in  the  course  modern  controversy  has  taken.  So  far 
then  nothing  cau  be  more  rational  and  consistent  than  the  argu- 
ment for  maintaining  his  foundation  in  its  integrity,  if  any  regard 
at  all  is  to  be  paid  to  his  avowed  purpose  in  devising  it,  or  more 
irrelevant  than  the  objections  urged  against  it.  But  it  is  another 
question  whether  the  particular  method  of  carrying  out  this  design 
which  approved  itself  to  the  founder's  judgment  a  century  ago  is 
still  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  And  here,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  Trustees  have  a  very  good  ground  for 
their  proposed  alteration.  As  it  is  now  officially  explained 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  permitting  the  lectures,  which 
they  desire  to  substitute  for  prize  essays,  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  atheistic  teaching,  a  slight  verbal  change  in  the  definition 
of  the  subject  matter  would  meet  the,  perhaps  overstrained,  objec- 
tions of  their  critics.  Suppose,  instead  of  "  The  History  of  Re- 
ligious Thought  with  special  Reference  to  Theism  and  the  Sanctions 
of  Morality,"  the  subject  of  the  lectures  was  defined  to  be  "  The 
History  of  Religious  Thought  w7ith  a  special  view  to  exhibiting 
the  Evidences  of  Theism  and  the  Sanctions  of  Morality,"  all  fair 
pretext  for  objection  would  be  cut  off,  and  the  lecturer  would  still 
be  left  free  to  handle  his  theme  in  any  manner  he  might  prefer,  so 
long  as  he  did  not  turn  it  into  an  assault  on  the  fundamental 
principle  his  discourses  were  intended  to  illustrate  and  recommend. 

We  are  of  course  fully  aware  that  the  scheme  of  the  Trustees, 
with  this  formal  modification  or  rather  explanation  of  its  terms 
suggested  above,  would  still  involve  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
change  from  an  occasional  prize  essay  to  a  course  of  annual  lectures, 
though  even  so  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  on  the  original 
design.  The  lecturer  would  no  doubt  have  much  larger  scope 
left  him  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject— larger  both  in  extent  and 
in  kind — than  is  assigned  to  the  essayist  under  the  terms  of  Mr. 
j  Burnett's  will.  But  we  are  entirely  agreed  with  the  present 
J  Trustees  in  thinking,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  indi- 
cated, that  this  would  be  a  very  great  advantage.  There  are  few 
points  in  which  the  speculative  attitude  of  mind  of  the  present 
day  differs  so  widely  from  that  of  a  centuryr  or  two  centuries  ago 
as  in  its  way  of  looking  at  the  evidences  of  religion,  natural  or 
revealed,  and  especially  the  former.  The  original  form  of  Mr. 
Burnett's  bequest  was  indeed  modified,  or  at  least  abbreviated,  in 
a  subsequent  codicil  to  his  will,  which  is  less  precise  and  stringent 
in  its  wording,  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  two 
documents,  and  it  is  only  natural  to  interpret  the  shorter  by  the 
longer  and  more  explicit  form,  as  embodying  his  own  mind  on 
the  subject.  The  earlier  form,  iii  which  we  have  italicized  certain 
words,  runs  as  follows  :• — 

That  there  is  a  Boing  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  everything 
exists,  and,  as  the  power  of  the  Deity  is  easily  shown,  in  pointing  out  the 
consideration  particularly  by  which,  notwithstanding  the  jiuius  we  are  often 
subject  to,  we  may  hope  and  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the  Deity,  both  in  this 
state  and  in  the  reasonable  expectation  of  a  future  one  ;  and  in  taking 
notice  of  the  comforts  arising  to  mankind  from  these  considerations,  inde- 
pendent of  revelation  ;  and,  further,  in  considering  these  as  confirmed  by 
the  blessed  Jesus  as  sent  by  God. 

The  form  finally  adopted  in  the  codicil  is  this: — 

That  there  is  a  Being  all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  everything 
exists  j  and  particularly  to  obviate  difficulties  regarding  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  the  Deity,  and  this,  in  the  first  place,  from  considerations  in- 
dependent of  written  revelation,  and,  in  the  second  place,  from  the  revela- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  from  the  whole  to  point  out  the  inferences  most 
necessary  for  and  useful  to  mankind. 

These  directions  unmistakably  point  to  the  familiar  argument  from 
final  causes,  with  which  Paley's  name  is  specially  associated,  as 
evidencing  alike  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  and 
that  notoriously  was  the  favourite  argument  of  the  Evidence 
writers  of  the  last  century  on  natural  religion,  just  as  the 
argument  from  miracles  was  their  chief  plea  for  revelation.  One 
of  the  keenest  intellects,  and  most  uncompromising,  not  to  say 
impassioned,  theists  living,  Cardinal  Newman,  has  again  and 
again  avowed  his  indifference  to  tho  argument  for  final  causes, 
not  to  say  his  distrust  of  it.    And  to  refer  to  a  distinguished 
thinker  of  a  very  different  school,  J.  S.  Mill,  who  in  epite 
of  his  studiously  atheistic   training  cannot  certainly  bo  said 
to  have  had  an  irreligious  mind,  is  so  far  from  recognizing 
what  seemed  to  Mr.  Burnett  and  so  many  others  of  his  ago  the 
palmary  argument  lor  theism  that  ho  considers  it  one  of  tho  groat, 
if  not  insuperable,  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  acknowledging  "  an 
omnipotent  as  well  as  perfectly  just  and  benevolent  maker  and 
ruler  of  such  a  world  as  this."    Our  readers  will  recollect  his 
tremendous  indictment  against  tho  u  hideous "  and  "  ingenious 
cruelty  of  nature,"  which  does  every  day  almost  everything  men 
are  hanged  or  imprisoned  for  doing,  and  his  conclusion  that  "  tho 
ordor  of  naturo  is  such  as  no  being,  whoso  attributes  are  justice 
and  benevolence  would  have  made,"  if  ho  was  also  omnipotent. 
Wo  are  expressing  no  opinion  bore  as  to  tho  value  of  tbeso  criticisms, 
but.  they  servo  to  ■  how  how  very  differently  arguments  once  foil  to 
be  the  nee  '  persuasive  strike  men's  minds  in  our  own  day.  Kant  in 
Germany,  and  Coiei-id/i)  in  Knghind  did  much  to  discredit  the  old 
method  of  evidential  rensoning,  and  to  lead  religious  apologists, 
wbetba  for  tbeini  or  <  IbrisUauity.  to  rely  chiefly  on  moral  and  in- 
|ei  mil  evidence.    Kant  himself  insisted  on  tho  argument  from  1:011- 
cieno;  for  the  being  of  a  ( lod,and  in  this  In:  has  been  followed,  uncon- 
sciously most  likely, by  Cardinal  Newman.  Kvcn  in  dealing  with  tho 
proofs  of  Revelation  modern  apologists  always  lay  special  stress  OQ 
the  moral  and  intei nal  evidence,  ns  may  bo  observed  !m  in  'lance  in 
the  recently  published  works  of  two  distinguished  divines,  Dr. 
Harry's  Boyle  L.-ctures  on  tbo  Manifold  WitftiM  for  eh  rial,  and 
.Mr.  Ware's  Maiujdo  1  Lectures  on  tic  l'ott,ultiti;,ii  of  /•',■  q'ho 
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Gospel  generally,  and  its  separate  doctrines,  are  usually  represented 
as  expressing  or  illustrating  great  moral  truths  which  give  theui 
their  persuusivo  power.  Aud  it  has  accordingly  como  to  bo  very 
widely  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  the  same  lino  of  argument, 
whether  for  attack  or  defence,  will  apply  in  great  measure  to  the 
case  both  of  revelation  and  of  theism,  and  this  of  course  gives  to  the 
controversy  on  the  latter  point  a  more  crucial  interest.  Thus  Mr. 
Mill  considered  that  "  the  Christian  religion  is  open  to  no  objec- 
tions, either  moral  or  intellectual,  which  do  not  apply  at  least 
equally  to  the  common  theory  of  Deism ;  and  the  morality  of  the 
Gospels  is  far  higher  and  better  than  that  which  shows  itself  in 
tho  order  of  nature."  The  questions  therefore  about  which  Mr. 
Burnett  was  interested  havo  a  yet  deeper  interest  for  thinking 
men  in  our  own  day,  only  wo  are  disposed  to  approach  them  from 
a  new  point  of  view.  And  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  carrying  out 
tho  sjiiiit  of  his  bequest  this  difference,  which  is  partly  an  intellec- 
tual and  partly  an  ethical  one,  should  be  taken  into  account ;  not 
Localise,  as  tho  Times  strangely  asserts,  "  no  addition  can  be  made 
to  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject,"  but  for  the  precisely 
opposite  reason. 


FREE  SALE. 

THE  final  announcement,  after  many  assertions  and  contradic- 
tions, that  the  live  Irish  Land  Commissioners,  Lord  Bess- 
borough,  Mr.  Shaw,  Baron  Dowse,  The  O'Conor  Don,  and  (with 
protests)  Mr.  Kavanagh,  have  recommended  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  wnich  is  practically  the  three  F's  somewhat  modified,  will 
surprise  few  people,  though  it  may  disappoint  many.  But  it 
makes  more  urgent  than  ever  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the 
meaning  of  the  panacea.  We  have  already  dealt  with  Fixity  of 
Tenure — the  subject  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  effective  denuncia- 
tion ten  years  ago — and  with  Fair  Rents,  the  most  attractive,  but 
perhaps  the  most  practically  unattainable  of  the  triad.  There 
only  remains  Free  Sale.  It  is  to  no  purpose  probably — argument 
is  usually  to  no  purpose  when  it  faces  foregone  conclusions — that 
Lord  Dufferin  has  demonstrated  the  mutual  antagonism,  not  to  say 
the  mutual  destructiveness,  of  Fair  Rent  and  Free  Sale.  The 
weighty,  though  little  regarded,  demonstration  which  Sir  Robert 
Anstruther  gave  about  the  same  time  of  the  intrinsic  harmfulness 
of  the  third  F  is  the  chief  point  which  may  be  relied  on  still. 
The  intentions  of  the  Government  as  to  their  Land  Bill  are  still 
in  darkness,  and,  remarkable  as  the  faculty  for  development  has 
always  been  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  case,  it  may  be  thought  that  even 
ke,  after  denouncing  the  property  of  the  tenant  in  his  holding  as  a 
dangerous  delusion,  will  hardly  proceed  to  maintain  it  as  a  sacred 
right.  But — with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  least — the  unexpected 
always  happens,  and  it  has  to  be  faced.  Let  us  again,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  grant  that  Fixity  of  Tenure — if  it  can  be  attained 
with  provision  against  the  great  evils  of  Irish  fanner-life,  sub- 
letting, subdivision,  and,  most  wasteful,  ruinous,  and  benumbing 
of  all,  the  system  of  conacre — would  be  a  good  thing.  Let  us 
grant  that  the  fair  vision  of  Fair  Rents,  even  if  it  be  a  thing  which, 
as  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem,  "  fleets  Down  the  waste  waters  day 
and  night,"  would  be  still  fairer  if  it  could  be  caught  up.  It 
would  still  be  demonstrable  that  Free  Sale  is  in  itself  pernicious 
and  calculated  to  destroy,  or  very  greatly  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ductiveness, of  the  land,  the  main  object  upon  which,  according 
to  land  conservatives  and  land  reformers  alike,  we  ought  to  set 
our  hearts. 

The  demonstration  is  twofold,  and  can  be  made  to  approach  the 
subject  both  it  priori  and  a  posteriori.  It  is  an  axiom  in  modern 
farming  that  without  capital  the  gods  themselves  need  not  attempt 
to  take  a  farm  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World.  There  is  no  longer 
in  any  part  of  Ireland,  any  more  than  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Scotland,  virgin  soil  which,  for  the  mere  trouble  of  scratching  it 
and  scattering  seed  upon  it,  will  return  thirty  fold,  or  sixtyfold,  or 
an  hundredfold  to  the  tiller.  What  has  been  taken  out  of  the  ground 
must  be  returned  to  it  in  one  shape  or  another,  and  the  process  of 
returning  costs  money.  Again,  the  margin  of  agricultural  gain  is 
row  so  narrow,  and  depends  upon  so  many  circumstances,  that  an 
arerage  of  years  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  it.  Now  Free  Sale 
even  in  England  or  Scotland  would  act  prejudicially  on  this  score. 
The  Free  Sale  system  supposes  that  the  incoming  tenant  has  a 
double  capital — one  to  be  sunk  in  the  purchase  of  goodwill,  the 
other  to  be  expended  on  the  laud.  Does  this  double  capital  exist  ? 
It  is  perfectly  certain  that  it  does  not.  Except  in  the  shape  of  a 
fine  affecting  his  rent — that  is  to  say,  in  a  manner  prejudicing  the 
operation  of  fair  rent — no  experienced  and  reasonable  tenant 
would  give  a  heavy  premium  for  the  goodwill  of  the  best  farm  in 
Norfolk  or  the  Lothians,  let  alone  the  impoverished  soil  of  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.  lie  knows  perfectly  well  that  his  pre- 
decessor, if  he  knows  his  business,  will  have  got  out  of  it  what 
is  to  be  got ;  if  there  be  anything  remaining,  he  is  perfectly  willing 
to  pay  compensation  for  unexhausted  improvements.  But  com- 
pensation for  unexhausted  improvements  is  not  in  the  least 
what  is  meant  by  Free  Sale.  And  here  we  come  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  argument.  Free  Sale  would  have  no  existence  in  the  fancy 
of  Irishmen  were  it  not  for  the  almost  insane  desire  on  their  part 
to  ni;tke  a  living  out  of  that  land  in  some  other  way  than  by 
hones*,  and  straightforward  labour.  The  land,  it  is  an  unfortunate 
truth,  is  the  lrishman'3  jwtite  bourse,  his  Bfonte  Carlo,  out  of 
which  he  hopes  to  make  a  profit  by  sheer  gambling.  Middlemen, 
wibdivisiou,  subletting,  conacre,  and,  lastly,  Free  Saio  are  all  the 


result  of  this  unlucky  frenzy.  But  without  Free  Sale,  and  with 
prohibitions  on  the  other  devices,  it  is  possible,  though  barely 
probable,  that  the  plague  might  be  stayed.  With  Free  Sale,  even 
if  other  limitations  were  strictly  enforced,  this  is  not  possible. 
Debarred  from  subletting,  forbidden  to  divide  his  holding,  pre- 
cluded from  conacre — the  plan  of  allowing  a  third  person  to  crop 
the  ground,  or  a  part  of  it,  for  a  single  harvest — fixity  of  tenure 
would  still  leave  Free  Sale,  if  that  were  legally  permitted,  as  a 
method  for  the  transformation  of  the  land  into  the  subject  of  the 
transactions  of  a  disreputable  and  unregulated  Stock  Exchange. 
For  it  must  be  remembered  that  tho  profits  of  land  cultivation  are 
essentially  variable.  Hardly  the  most  experienced  farmer  who 
over  turned  the  storm-swept  flats  of  Lower  Morayshire  into  a 
garden,  or  helped  to  transform  the  Southern  Scottish  Lowlands 
from  the  worst  cultivated  country  in  Europe  into  the  best,  would 
undertake  to  say  what  the  return  of  a  given  acreage  will  be  in  a 
given  year.  The  unknown  must  always  enter  into  the  calculation, 
and  where  it  enters  gambling  comes  with  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Celt.  Long  leases,  with  strict  observance  of  contract  and  no 
expectation  of  escape,  on  the  ono  hand;  yearly  tenancies  at  will, 
with  tho  understanding  of  handsome  remissions  in  the  case  of 
good  tenants,  and  more  or  less  stern  eviction  in  the  case  of  bad 
ones,  on  tho  other,  supply  a  check  upon  this  tendency.  The  right 
of  Free  Sale,  indiscriminately  conceded,  would  be  a  direct  en- 
couragement to  it.  In  the  case  of  Ulster  Tenant-right  the  evil — for 
even  there  it  is  probable  that  it  is  an  evil— is  minimized  by  the 
fact  that  the  incomer's  price,  as  a  rule,  represents  something  solid 
in  the  shape  of  benefits  purchased  by  the  outgoer  for  himself,  and 
by  the  difl'orent  nationality  of  those  who  enjoy  it.  In  the  case  of 
the  rest  of  Ireland  the  right  of  Free  Sale  would  be  a  clear  bonus 
conferred  on  the  tenant  in  the  shape  of  a  stock  in  hand  to  gamble 
with.  He  would  sell  his  holding  for  what  he  could  get,  and  with 
the  price  he  would  speculatively  buy  another  holding  on  the 
chance  of  getting  by  sale  still  more  for  that.  Free  Sale,  judging 
from  the  experience  of  the  past  and  from  probability,  means  in  the 
case  of  bond  fide  farmers  the  deprivation  of  the  capital  necessary 
for  proper  cultivation,  in  the  case  of  land  gamblers  the  substitution 
of  mere  land-jobbing  for  steady  agriculture.  Now  the  Irish  have 
not  the  head  for  any  form  of  jobbing.  They  will  and  must 
"  plunge."  A  widespread  bankruptcy,  with  the  immediate  conse- 
quence of  a  worse  agitation  than  any  yet  seen  is  the  consequence — 
the  certain  and  sure  consequence — of  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
Free  Sale  without  consideration  paid  to  the  three  southern  and 
western  provinces  of  Ireland.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  is 
mere  arbitrary  prophecy.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of 
any  assembly  whose  members  were  acquainted  with  the  facts  and 
unpledged  to  party,  could  be  got  to  aliirui  that  it  is  not  the  most 
probable  result  of  the  plan. 

A  recently  issued  book,  much  of  the  material  of  which  has  been 
commented  on  in  these  columns  as  it  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Daily  News,  confirms  these  views  very  remarkably.  Mr. 
Bernard  Becker,  whose  Disturbed  Ireland  Messrs.  Macmillau  have 
just  published,  has  given  a  very  entertaining  and,  on  the  whole,  a 
very  impartial  view  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Connaught 
and  Munster.  Mr.  Becker  seems  to  have  started  on  his  journey  in 
an  unbiassed  frame  of  mind,  and  hi3  conclusions  exhibit  the  effect 
produced  on  such  a  mind  by  the  events  it  had  to  consider  very  well 
indeed.  The  consistency  which  perhaps  i3  itself  only  consistent 
with  a  parti  pris  is  not  indeed  Mr.  Becker's.  He  sympathizes 
deeply,  and  almost  indignantly,  with  Captain  Boycott,  with  Colonel 
O'Callaghan,  with  Mr.  Townsend  of  Kilfinaue,  with  Mr.  Bence 
Jones ;  but  he  roundly  insinuates  that  the  Boycott  expedition  was 
an  electioneering  manoeuvre;  and  he  seems  to  regard  the  disincli- 
nation of  the  Irish  to  see  anything  specially  sacred  about  rent  as  a 
rather  sensible  frame  of  mind.  On  this  last  point  one  is  inclined 
to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Becker,  and  perhaps  on  this  point  only  be- 
cause it  involves  little  partisanship  of  any  kind.  Mr.  Becker  thinks 
that  "  there  is  no  argument  in  favour  of  the  landlord  which  every 
other  creditor  might  not  equally  advance."  There  is  this  argu- 
ment, which  Mr.  Becker  forgets,  that  the  value  received  from  the 
landlord  is  a  value  intended  to  bear  profit.  When  a  man  buys  a 
pair  of  trousers  or  a  loaf  of  bread  lie  does  not  intend  to  make 
money  out  of  those  commodities ;  and  if,  before  paying  for  them, 
he  does  make  money  out  of  them,  by  pawning  or  resale,  Mr.  Becker 
will  find  that,  by  the  law  of  England  at  least— a  law  not 
objected  to  by  the  staunchest  Radicals— he  is  subjected  to  very 
awkward  consequences.  The  landlord  is  precisely  in  the  case  of 
the  tradesman  in  these  latter  and  exceptional  contingencies.  The 
tenant  who,  not  paying  his  rent,  nevertheless  sells  his  crops,  is 
exactly  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  buys  a  watch  from  A.,  and, 
before  paying  for  it,  sells  it  to  B.  Yet  the  law  takes  a  milder,  not 
a  sterner,  view  of  the  tenant's  delinquency.  We  have  no  desire 
to  press  this  view  against  the  author  of  Disturbed  Ireland,  because 
he  very  frankly  admits  that  his  book  is  a  book  of  pure  observation. 
But  the  fact  is  of  considerable  value  in  reference  to  another  point, 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  specially  cited  Mr.  Becker,  the 
question  of  the  Irish  cultivator's  attitude  towards  the  land. 
Clearly,  from  what  has  been  just  said,  our  author  is  not  prejudiced 
against  the  peasant.  Yet  Mr.  Becker  says,  in  so  many  words,  that 
"  the  Western  cultivator  is  far  less  a  farmer  than  a  cattle-jobber  or 
gambler  in  stock  " ;  and  the  whole  of  his  book  goes  to  prove  that 
this  now  famous  person  is  far  less  a  farmer  than  a  gambler  in  land 
aud  everything  that  can  be  got  off  or  out  of  land.  Much 
of  Mr.  Becker's  book  is  one  long  jeremiad  over  the  impossibility 
!  of  getting  a  good  day's  work  out  of  the  peasant  of  the  South  and 
I  West.    But  his  wits  are  tolerably  sharp.    He  has  the  gambling 
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instinct,  and  everybody  round  him  has  it  too.  To  such  a  man 
Fixity  of  Tenure  and  Free  Sale  are,  as  has  been  said,  simply  a  stock 
in  trade  for  gambling.  The  produce  of  his  farm,  which  is  the 
nominal  stake,  comes  in  such  a  case  to  be  like  the  tulip  bulb, 
Semper  Augustus,  a  thing  non-existent,  and  the  existence  of  which  is 
not  considered  though  its  market  value  grows  higher  and  higher. 
It  is  said  that  eviction  exists  nowhere  else  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Is  there  any  other  place  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, where  eviction  is  required  ?  It  is  a  sharp  and  rough  spur, 
no  doubt ;  but,  if  the  horse  is  to  be  ridden,  it  is  not  clear  what 
other  means  are  to  be  tried.  Instead  of  this,  we  are  asked  to  take 
off  bit  and  bridle,  to  give  ample  feeds  of  corn,  and  to  leave  the 
rider  to  sit  as  best  he  may.  It  may  be  said,  according  to  modern 
jargon,  that  the  objection  to  this  overlooks  the  responsibility  of 
Governments,  which  is  to  give  happiness  to  the  governed.  To 
this  we  can  only  answer  that  such  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  a  pays  de  Cocagne,  but  certainly  of  no  Government  in  this 
■workaday  world.  Justice,  equal  laws,  and  the  tools  to  the  work- 
man are  all  that  can  be  required  of  a  Government,  not  perpetual 
administration  of  gratuitous  pap.  The  three  F's  are  of  the  nature 
of  this  last,  and  therefore  they  are  intrinsically  objectionable.  But 
if  they  were  not  of  that  nature,  there  would  still  remain  the  ob- 
jection to  them  that  they  are  certain  to  aggravate  the  disease  they 
profess  to  cure,  and  to  render  a  speedy  and  acute  return  of  it 
certain.  We  may  not  be  governed  with  much  wisdom,  and  it 
may  be  hard  to  get  our  650  chosen  ones  to  look  at  anything  with 
thirteen  hundred  reasonable  eyes.  But  if  a  majority  of  those  eyes 
look  with  favour  on  the  three  F's,  then  political  blindness  may 
be  pronounced  to  be  the  rule  among  the  temporary  governors  of 
Fngland. 


MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  FISH. 

11HE  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland  was,  at  all  times,  a  mo3t 
-  amusing  writer ;  but  probably  none  of  his  contributions  to 
natural  history  are  more  brilliant  and  diverting  than  his  posthumous 
book  on  British  Fishes  (S.P.C.K.)  The  results  of  Mr.  Buckland's 
observations  were  widely  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
speculations.  He  did  not  believe  in  "evolution,"  and,  in  the 
preface  to  his  charming  work,  says  that  he  thinks  the  case  for 
special  creation  and  design  is  good  enough  to  take  before  a  jury  of 
"  the  most  eminent  and  skilful  railway  and  mechanical  engineers." 
We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  an  argument  about  evolu- 
tion. One  objection  to  that  theory,  at  least  in  the  bands  of  its 
most  thoroughgoing  advocates,  is  that  it  explains  everything 
rather  too  easily.  Things  can  scarcely  be  so  simple  as  they  are 
supposed  to  be  by  the  kind  of  evolutionist  that  can  account,  in  an 
hour  or  so,  for  the  origin  of  anything  you  please,  from  the  dagger 
in  the  tail  of  a  sting-ray  to  the  milk  in  the  cocoanut.  Mr.  Buck- 
land  saw  in  the  mechanism  of  fish  "  evidence  of  design  and  fore- 
thought, and  a  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  ends."  We 
propose  to  examine  one  or  two  specimens  of  the  mechanism  of 
fishes  before  going  on  to  consider  Mr.  Buckland's  countless  anec- 
dotes about  the  intelligence  and  the  customs  of  these  creatures. 

Take  the  barbel,  for  instance.  When  the  barbel  Ls  hooked,  his 
first  idea  is  to  do  what  salmon  very  often  do — to  slash  at  the  line 
with  his  tail.  For  breaking  the  Hue  with  his  tail,  the  barbel  has 
advantages  all  his  own — that  is  to  say,  if  he  can  turn  himself  round 
so  as  to  bring  his  back  fin  to  bear.  The  first  ray  of  his  back  fin  is 
cut  into  deep  notches  just  like  a  saw,  and  a  scrape  with  this  saw 
would  probably  prove  too  much  for  the  line,  and  set  the  barbel 
free.  He  has  another  use  for  this  ray ;  he  employs  it,  like  the  mast 
of  a  London  barge,  to  keep  his  fin  taut,  when  he  wants  to  make 
way  against  the  water.  These  advantages  of  the  barbel  your 
ready  evolutionist  could  explain  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  explanations  are  sometimes  difficult  to  accept  in 
proportion  to  the  facility  of  their  manufacture.  The  barbel  is 
horribly  nasty,  but  "  the  Jews  eat  him  during  their  holidays,"  by 
way  of  handicapping  their  propensity  to  be  too  jolly,  we  pre- 
sume. The  little  river  bull-head,  again,  has  peculiarities  of  a  very 
useful  sort.  He  has  two  very  sharp  spikes  on  each  side  of  his  gill- 
•cover,  and,  wlien  he  is  swallowed  by  a  grebe,  he  acts  like  that  boy 
mentioned,  according  to  Bacon,  by  Busbequius,  who  "  gagged,  in  a 
waggishnese,  a  long-billed  fowl."  This  is  precisely  what  ttio  bull- 
head does;  as  soon  as  the  grebe  gets  hold  of  him,  he  shoots  out 
his  spikes,  refuses  to  go  forward  or  backward,  and  so  kills  the 
bird.  In  April,  last  year,  Mr.  Buckland  received  from  Lord 
ltadnor  a  grebe  which  had  thus  been  throttled  by  a  bull-head. 
"  The  fish  was  fixed  so  firmly  in  the  bird's  mouth,  that  I  found 
it  would  go  neither  backwards  nor  forwards."  Mr.  Buckland  knew 
two  or  three  examples  of  bull-beads  which  had  thus  oisossinated 
kingfishers,  with  pleasing  circumstances  of  resolution  and  good 
taste. 

Now  the  wild  evolutionist  asks  nothing  better  than  to  account 
for  this  peculiarity  of  the  bull-bead.  "  Observe,''  ho  will  say,  "  the 
configuration  of  tlie  bull-head.  Originally  he  was  shaped  much 
like  a  minnow,  and  coloured  to  match."  The  evolutionist  always 
knows  what  existed  "  originally."  "  As  time  wont  on  bull-heads 
were  almost  destroyed  by  kingfishers  and  grebes.  Those  only  sur- 
vived who  had  large  heads,  and  therefore  could  not  conveniently 
be  swallowed.  Hence  the  enormous  head  and  mouth  and  very 
small  body  of  the  bull-head.  But,  as  kingfishers  and  grebes,  by 
long  inherited  experience,  acquired  the  art  of  swallowing  bull- 
heads tail  first,  the  fish  were  a^ain  in  danger  of  extermination. 


None  escaped  except  the  descendants  of  a  bull-head  which  hap- 
pened accidentally  to  possess  two  very  sharp  spikes  on  each  side  of 
his  gill-cover.  His  progeny  inherited  these  spikes,  and,  iu  the 
struggle  for  existence,  naturally  were  more  fortuTOte  than  the 
spikeless  bull-heads.  Therefore  all  bull-heads  now  have  spikes  ; 
and  grebes,  finding  them  awkward  to  tackle,  prefer  to  leave  them 
alone."  This  seems  a  very  fair  piece  of  evolutionism,  as  times  go. 
The  same  arguments  naturally  apply  to  the  development  of  the 
sea  bull-head,  fatherlasher,  or  sting-fish.  A  man  who  was 
fishiDg  with  a  shrimp-net  caught  a  sea  bull-head.  Not  being 
a  fastidious  person,  he,  "  without  thinking,  tried  to  bite 
its  head  off.  The  fish  gave  a  sudden  kick,  and  slipped  down  the 
man's  throat ;  it  then  expanded  its  gills,  the  spines  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  he  was  shortly  suffocated."  Probably  primitive  or 
Palaeolithic  man  was  always  trying  to  bite  off  the  heads  of  father- 
lashers,  till,  in  the  process  of  the  030ns,  the  fish  evolved  a  repartee 
to  that  dirty  trick,  and  men,  as  a  rule,  have  dropped  the  practice. 

When  we  turn  from  evolution  to  facts,  Mr.  Buckland's  book  is 
found  to  be  full  of  odd  and  amusing  pieces  of  information.  For 
example,  Mr.  Buckland  knew  the  London  establishments  where 
sprats  and  young  harrings  were  made  into  whitebait,  and  where 
whitebait  were  made  into  anchovies.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
rapid  and  authentic  example  of  evolution  within  the  ken  of 
science.  In  1871  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  anchovies  were 
caught  in  Cornwall ;  and,  as  no  one  knew  how  to  cure  them,  they 
were  carted  away  to  the  fields  as  manure.  Speaking  merely  by 
j  guess,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  good  deal  of  French  polish 
]  is  used  in  the  curing  of  anchovies.  Mr.  Buckland  mentions  as  a 
fact  that  thousands  of  sprats  are  sold  in  the  form  of  anchovy 
paste.  He  rather  indiscreetly  gives  minute  directions  for  making 
anchovy  paste  out  of  sprats.  Two  pounds  of  salt  are  used,  and  a 
pound  of  saltpetre ;  what  follows  is  very  peculiar.  Birth  makes 
the  anchovy,  want  of  it  the  sprat ;  the  rest  is  all  mere  cochineal 
and — prunella !  Two  ounces  of  prunella,  with  a  few  grains  of 
cochineal,  are  the  proportions.  Pound  in  a  mortar,  and  put  in  a 
stone  jar  alternate  layers  of  sprats  and  of  cochineal,  salt, 
saltpetre,  and  prunella.  Press  hard  down,  and  cover  close  for  six 
months,  when  the  mixture  will  be  fit  for  sale. 

A  hideous  fish  called  the  angler,  or  fisher-frog,  is  happily  rare 
on  our  coasts.  His  stomach  holds  a  bucket  of  sawdust.  The 
creature  fishes  for  other  and  more  natural  members  of  the  flock  of 
Amphitrite  with  two  short  night-lines,  which  he  wears  in  the  top 
of  his  head.  He  opens  his  mouth,  and  hangs  out  his  bait ;  other 
fish  make  a  rush  at  it,  and  he  sucks  them  down  into  the  stomach 
that  holds  a  bucket  of  sawdust.  It  must  have  taken  the  angler-fish 
some  time  to  evolve  this  "  aisy  stratagem,"  as  Captain  Costigan 
might  have  called  it.  Mr.  Buckland  examined  the  "  creel  "  of  one 
fisher-frog,  and  found  that  the  animal  had  made  a  very  fair  mixed 
basket.  It  had  taken  two  mary-sole9,  one  common  sole,  one 
piked  dog-fish  ( 1  ft.  6  in.  long),  three  moderate-sized  crabs,  four- 
teen five-fingers,  and  one  whiting. 

Worms  and  fish  are  kindred  topics.  Among  the  many  queer 
fish  he  discovered,  Mr.  Buckland  lighted  on  a  man  who  kept  a 
farm  of  worms  for  bait.  They  are  caught  at  night,  by  people 
who  go  about  the  fields  with  lanterns.  A  short,  fat  man  is  no 
use  at  worm-catching,  his  steps  alarm  the  quarry ;  but  a  long 
man,  who  makes  use  of  his  reach,  can  stand  still  and  pick  up  all 
the  worms  within  a  considerable  radius.  Mr.  Buckland  had  a 
tall  friend  who  was  backed  to  catch  worms  against  him  any  night, 
starting  from  scratch,  and  giving  Mr.  Buckland  a  start  of  one 
thousand  worms.  But  the  match  never  came  oil'.  Talking  of 
worms,  Mr.  Buckland  is  vexed  with  the  cruelty  of  men  who  pack 
live  eels  tight  in  bnskets,  but  he  himself  recommends  a  not  very 
kindly  French  way  of  ground-baiting  for  carp.  You  take  a 
piece  of  sod  and  stitch  red  worms  all  over  it,  with  needle  and 
thread,  and  then  throw  it  into  the  pond.  This  is  not  a  very 
merciful  dodge. 

Bleak  are  remarkable  for  being  able  to  thrive  in  the  Severn,  "  in 
water  ink  black  from  tho  waste  dye  of  a  manufactory."  We 
can  bear  witness  that  very  respectable  trout  preservo  a  silvery  ap- 
pearance where  tho  polluted  Toviot  is  inky  below  Hawick.  Mr. 
Buckland  says,  "  It  was  very  satisfactory  to  find  from  the  prosenco 
of  the  bleak,  that  this  particular  pollution  could  not  be  very  in- 
jurious to  salmon  life."  Perhaps  not,  but  it  is  abominably  hideous, 
and  there  is  no  pleasure,  but  the  reverse,  in  lishing  in,  or  walking 
beside,  a  river  polluted  by  waste  dye.  Few  people,  probably,  are 
aware  that  Jissence  d'orient,  tho  stuff  with  which  sham  pearls  are 
mado,  is  manufactured  from  tho  scales  of  the  bleak.  The  invention  is 
duo  to  one  Jaquin,  who  made  rosaries  in  Paris  about  1680.  Of 
all  fish  tho  chub  is  tho  hardest  to  catch,  and  tho  most  use- 
less when  you  have  caught  him,  while  the  bream  is  tho 
most  unpleasant  to  handle,  and  is  anglod  for  with  tho  most 
noisome  and  offensive  bait.  Tho  biusis  of  the  ground-bait 
is  "half  a  pailful  of  bullock's  blood,"  and  tho  rest  of  tho 
composition  would  havo  disgusted  the  witches  in  Macbrth. 
Itream  are  tho  oldest  inhabitants  of  many  ponds.  Mr.  Jluckland 
shows  that  tho  white  mould  which  gives  some  carp  a  venerable 
appearance  is  not  really  tho  result  of  extmB6  old  ago,  but  of  dis- 
ease. Ho  floes  not  consider  a  hundred  years  out  of  tho  way  for  a 
carp's  lifetime.  Tho  Welsh  Mnbinmjion  represents  tho  salmon  as 
about  tho  most  long-lived  of  animals,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  col- 
lect statistics  about  fish  of  migratory  habits.  Carp,  in  Ireland, 
have  been  mistaken  for  fairies  by  tho  gentle  and  romantic  peasan- 
try. The  rin^s  made  by  (be  lisb,  as  Um?  polio  up  their  snouts  and 
suck  down  Air,  were  conceived  to  bo  tho  cirrles  formed  by  the 
nimblo  feet  of  dancing  elves.    The  cat,  or  wolf,  fill  mi^'lit  bo  tnis- 
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taken  for  demons  by  tho  trustful,  guileless  natives  of  Connemara. 
Tho  mice  of  the  cut-lish  are  crustaceans,  which  it  catches  and 
crushes  with  teeth  of  unusual  strength.    Like  the  walrus, 

Get  fuiiinul  est  tres-mechnnt; 
Ouand  on  L'attAque  il  >c  defend. 

"  Not  ■  unfrequontly  it  enters  the  nets  of  tho  fishermen  to  plunder 
them,  and  when  attacked  fights  like  a  lion."  It  is  almost  tho 
ugliest  fish  that  swims.  Tho  Germans  call  it  the  "  stone-biter." 
Mr,  Buckland  thought  the  tish  ratlier  good  to  eat.  It  should  be  a 
favourite  in  Germany,  for  it  tastes  like  veal-cutlet.  The  OhimtBraj, 
or  rabbit-fish,  is  not  very  pretty,  but,  still,  a  beauty  compared 
to  tho  cat-fish.  Mr.  Backland  was  incorrect  in  his  belief  that 
the  question  as  to  tho  "Chiniicra  boinbinans  in  vacuo"  was  origin- 
ally set  for  tho  edification  of  tho  Royal  Society  in  its  younger 
days.  The  puzzle  is  a  good  deal  older  than  the  Royal  Society, 
and  tho  Chimera  was  suspected  of  being  able  to  eat  second  inten- 
tions, not  "  to  produce  secondary  causes. '  Mr.  Buckland  had  in 
all  respects  a  higher  opinion  of  the  perch  than  we  have  ever  been 
able  conscientiously  to  entertain.  He  thought  that  the  perch  gave 
good  sport  to  the  angler,  was  excellent  to  eat,  handsome,  and 
highly  intelligent  for  a  fish.  In  fact,  tho  perch  is  in  ponds  what 
the  Wise  Man  of  the  Stoics  would  be  in  society.  We  venttiro  to 
difler  from  this  flattering  estimate.  Perch  are  slow  to  fisli  for, 
bony  when  cooked,  and  so  dull  that  we  have  known  one  perch  to 
swallow  the  baits  of  two  rods,  and  be  simultaneously  hauled  out 
of  tho  water  by  two  anglers.  Eels,  in  all  countries,  seem  to  re- 
spond eagerly  to  electric  inQucnces.  "  The  first  day  that  it 
thunders  in  March,  the  eel  leaps  in  the  pond,  they  say,"  in  Italy. 
Mr.  Buckland  knew  an  old  eel-fisher  who  habitually  beat  a  drum  to 
make  the  eels  bestir  themselves,  under  the  delusion  that  there  was 
thunder  in  tho  air.  With  this  last  anecdote  we  must  leave  the 
■ways  and  habits  6f fishes,  a  topic  on  which  Mr.  Buckland  probably 
knew  more,  and  could  discourse  more  amusingly,  than  any  man 
whom  he  has  left  behind  him.  Science  we  have  always  with  us, 
hut  science  with  high  spirits  and  a  strong  sense  of  humour  is  diffi- 
cult to  liud. 


CUKLING. 

A FEW  years  ago  there  were  grave  apprehensions  in  Scotland 
that  curling  might  become  a  forgotten  art.  Now  that  the 
old-fashioned  winters  have  set  in  again  with  aggravated  severity, 
all  fears  of  the  kind  are  dispelled  in  tho  meantime,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  the  curling  clubs  have  been  spreading  in  parishes  and 
districts  that  never  used  to  know  tlieni.  AVe  remember  a  time 
when  the  roaring  game  was  seldom  played  far  to  the  north  of  Tay. 
Now  it  is  common  enough  in  the  north-eastern  counties ;  while  the 
new  proselytes  have  naturally  made  rapid  progress,  since  keen  and 
protracted  frosts  are  specialties  of  their  storm-beaten  districts.  A 
very  good  thing  it  is  that  it  should  be  so,  since  the  curling-pond 
does  more  than  even  the  Southern  bunting-field  to  promote  socia- 
bility among  all  conditions  of  men.  On  the  ice  the  best  curler  is 
the  best  man,  be  he  laird  or  loon,  as  they  say  in  Scotland.  And  a 
hard  frost  sets  almost  everybody  free  to  "  take  his  diversion  "  with- 
out any  arriire pensee.  The  Scotch  countryman  rarely  indulges  him- 
self with  a  holiday  ;  for  in  his  expeditions  to  the  nearest  market-town 
there  is  mora  of  business  than  pleasure.  Yet  no  one  enjoys  a  holiday 
more  when  he  can  go  about  his  pleasuring  with  a  quiet  conscience, 
and  his  days  on  the  ice  come  direct  to  him  from  Providence.  The 
nights  have  been  growing  sharper  and  sharper,  so  that  the  farmer's 
labours  of  a  morning  have  been  delayed  later  and  later.  At  last 
even  the  warmth  of  the  wintry  sun  at  noon  scarcely  suflices  to  melt 
the  hoar  frost  in  the  shade.  The  fields  are  bound  in  iron,  so  that 
the  ploughs  must  be  "loosed "perforce,  and  the  horses  left  eating 
their  heads  off  in  their  stalls.  The  ditchers  and  drainers  can  do 
no  more  than  their  employers,  and  for  all  the  wages  they  can  earn 
abroad  they  may  as  well  fold  their  hands  across  in  the  "  ingle 
neuk."  In  short,  out-of-doors  work  of  all  kinds  is  at  a  stand- 
still, and  the  only  man  who  is  busy  is  the  blacksmith,  who  is  doing 
literally  a  roaring  trade  in  the  heat  of  his  blazing  forge.  But  the 
forge,  though  the  general  centre  of  attraction,  comes  to  be  only  fre- 
quented after  dark.  The  parish  pond  is  bearing,  and  the  curlers  are  j 
out.  As  the  morning  mists  are  clearing  and  lilting,  when  the  sun 
begins  to  show  over  the  tops  of  the  fir  plantations,  many  a 
stalwart  figure  may  be  seen  emerging  from  lonely  farmhouse 
or  humbler  cottage.  In  such  circumstances,  the  sturdy  Scotch- 
man, though  warmly  clad,  leaves  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
™  big  coat  "  behind  him,  which  he  would  don  were  he  to  go  out 
driving  in  his  gig.  But  it  is  bis  habit  to  take  especial  care  of 
his  throat,  which  is  roughly  swathed  in  a  coarse  red  comforter, 
the  ends  of  which  are  crossed  and  buttoued  away  under  his  home- 
spun shooting-coat.  Armed  with  a  formidable  besom,  cut  from 
the  "  broom  kuowe"  behind  his  house,  he  strides  ahead  over  the 
crackliug  roads,  with  the  air  of  a  man  somewhat  late  for  busi- 
ness. Though  the  hour  is  early  and  he  has  breakfasted  betimes, 
yet,  knowing  full  well  the  keenness  of  his  curling  confreres,  he 
fears  that  the  sides  may  be  chosen  before  his  arrival.  After  what 
may  hi  a  sharp  walk  of  several  miles,  as  he  tops  the  crest  of  a 
commanding  eminence,  L  i  sees  figures  inaguilied  by  the  mists  con- 
verging from  all  eides  towards  a  rallyiug-point  whence  his  listen- 
ing bad  cm  already  distinguish  tho  dull  murmurs  of  distant 
voices.  Taking  the  shortest  cut  down  the  hill  and  descending  it 
almost  at  the  double,  he  hurries  across  the  intervening  fields  more 
quickly  th  in  before.    A  turn  brings  him  in  sight  of  the  curling- 


pond,  which  is  an  irregular  sheet  of  water  in  a  hollow,  fed  by  a 
brook  flowing  through  haughs  and  meadows  that  once  were 
famous  for  snipe  and  wild  duck,  before  draining  and  reclaiming  had 
come  so  much  into  fashion.  Tho  skirts  of  the  pond  are  crowded 
by  all  the  parish  "  callants  "  and  hobbedehoys,  either  sliding  or 
dashing  about  doubled  up  in  most  ungainly  attitudes  on  rusty 
skates,  or,  more  probably,  on  a  single  ono.  But  the  central  parts 
are  respectfully  reserved  for  tho  "rinks,"  and  (hero  tho  curling 
notables  of  the  neighbourhood  stand  clustered  together  in  a  group. 

If  our  friend  is  famous  among  the  men  mighty  with  the  stones  ; 
or  if,  although  but  a  moderate  performer,  he  is  distinguished  for 
his  social  qualities,  he  is  sure,  while  yet  a  long  way  off,  to  be 
greeted  witli  friendly  shouts.  In  fact,  on  the  curling-pond,  and 
on  an  invigorating  day,  everybody  is  ready  to  shout  on  the  slightest 
provocation ;  and  as  ono  man  must  bellow  against  another  in  self- 
defence,  curling  may  well  be  called  tho  roaring  game.  Our  friend's 
fears  of  being  belated  wero  so  far  delusive  that  he  has  turned  up  in 
the  nick  of  time.  The  players  for  the  first  party  are  being  picked ; 
a  great  moorland  farmer  having  to  figure  as  skip  on  the  one  side, 
while  the  village  shoemaker  acts  in  the  same  capacity  on  the  other. 
"  The  laird  himsel',''  to  whom  the  farmer  in  question  pays  several 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  rent,  is  a  good  man  on  the  ice  so  far 
as  he  goes,  and  as  keen  a  curler  as  there  is  in  the  country.  But, 
as  his  execution  is  scarcely  so  trustworthy  as  his  judgment,  he  yields 
the  places  of  pride  to  his  weather-beaten  tenant  and  the  cobbler, 
filling  modestly  in  with  the  rank  and  file.  The  stone3  have  been 
forwarded  already  to  tho  waterside,  and  the  "  tees,"  lines,  and 
circles  have  been  carefully  described  under  the  intelligent  supervision 
of  the  parish  schoolmaster.  The  worthy  minister  is  on  the  spot 
to  sanctify  the  sport  wifh  his  presence  were  it  needful.  But  to 
do  the  mixed  party  of  players  the  barest  justice,  if  the  mirth  is 
obstreperous,  it  is  seldom  coarse,  and  never  blasphemous;  though, 
now  and  again,  frail  human  nature  will  rap  out  an  oath  under 
strong  provocation.  Time  was,  and  not  so  many  years  back,  when 
the  minister  would  have  been  among  the  foremost  in  the  active  part 
of  the  fun  ;  but  now  the  good  man  is  going  down  the  incline  of 
years  and  "  sair  troubled  with  a  houst  (or  cough)  in  the  pulpit  " ; 
and  ho  has  been  solemnly  warned  by  the  friendly  doctor  that  he 
must  sacrifice  his  curling  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Yet  his 
fingers  itch,  and  he  has  something  like  a  St.  Yitus's  dance  in  his 
arms  when  the  first  of  tho  ponderous  stones  is  sent  smoothly 
gliding  over  the  surface,  and  he  sees  his  parishioners  flourishing 
their  idle  brooms.  Idle,  indeed,  when  the  ice  is  like  glass,  and 
the  mercury  a  dozen  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
difficulty  is  to  hold  back  the  stones,  heavy  as  they  are — once 
started  they  will  move  onward  by  their  own  momentum.  Should 
they  go  beyond  the  "  tee  "  —  the  mark  from  which  they  are 
to  be  measured  when  the  end  is  played  out — they  are  wasted 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  while,  if  they  come  to  a  stop  short 
of  what  is  known  as  the  hog-line,  they  are  "  hogs,"  and  swept 
aside  as  out  of  the  game.  In  the  beginning  the  object  is  to 
play  the  stones  short  of  the  tee,  so  that  they  may  be  "  pro- 
moted/' or  kuocked  nearer  to  it  afterwards ;  and  of  course,  when 
a  stone  has  been  advantageously  placed  and  left  where  it  is 
by  the  succeeding  player  on  the  opposite  side,  the  urgent  consider- 
ation is  to  "  guard  "  if.  It  is  to  be  guarded  by  placing  a  second  stone 
so  as  to  interpose  between  it  and  the  succeeding  players.  The  excite- 
ment becomes  most  intense  when,  the  game  being  a  close  one,  and 
drawing  on  to  the  finish,  the  stone  that  lies  nearest  to  the  tee  is 
almost  or  altogether  invisible.  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  to  the 
uninitiated  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  be  done  except  to  play 
down  the  ice  with  tremendous  force,  trusting  to  change  things  for 
the  better  iu  the  general  convulsion.  But  a  remedy  so  desperate 
is  only  bad  recourse  to  in  the  last  resort,  and  it  commends  itself 
most  reluctantly  to  scientific  players.  When  the  state  of 
things  is  so  delicate,  you  see  the  skip  and  his  chief  coun- 
sellors laying  their  heads  together  in  rapid  consultation.  He 
corrects  or  confirms  his  decision  by  their  suggestions,  and  then 
proceeds,  with  a  grave  sense  of  responsibility,  to  play  the  momentous 
shot.  The  fairway  to  the  stone  that  should  be  his  mark,  as  we 
said,  has  been  blocked  entirely.  So  he  directs  his  own  stone  to 
the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  apparently,  geutly  played 
as  it  is,  it  has  been  despatched  on  a  bootless  errand.  But,  when  it 
has  glided  straight  forward  for  half  the  distance  or  more,  you  may 
detect  a  perceptible  tremor  in  the  handle.  By  a  dexterous  turn  of 
the  wrist  in  the  moment  of  despatch  the  player  has  given  it  the 
necessary  side ;  it  comes  softly  and  gracefully  inwards,  "  curls " 
round  the  rim  of  one  of"the  intervening  stones,  touches  the  side 
("  takes  an  inwick  ")  of  a  second,  and,  shooting  inwards,  impinges 
on  the  object-stone,  which  it  has  actually  displaced  with  most 
scientific  accuracy.  A  coup  so  beautiful  as  that  can  be  by  no 
means  very  common ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  with  what  frantic 
applause  it  is  greeted.  The  chivalrous  opponents,  though  mortified 
and  disgusted,  cannot  withhold  the  signs  of  their  irrepressible 
admiration ;  and  their  leader,  who  had  already  counted  the  game 
for  his  own,  is  growling  confidentially  into  the  folds  of  his  com- 
forter, '!  Hech,  mon,  but  that  was  a  most  notorious  shot."  Such 
a  master-stroke  as  that  must  always  awaken  vociferous  enthusiasm; 
but  perhaps  the  game  as  a  whole  is  merrier  when  the  ice  is  in 
somewhat  less  perfect  condition.  Then  it  requires  even  greater 
judgment  as  to  the  strength  with  which  the  stones  must  be 
played,  and,  of  course,  there  is  far  more  sweeping  to  be  done.  The 
men  follow  each  successive  stone  in  its  course,  dancing  like  so 
many  demons.  "  Soop  her  up,  soop  her  up."  •'  Na,  na,  lat  abee, 
lat  abee."  Tor  everybody  must  have  his  say,  or  rather  shout, 
though  it  is  the  skip  who  should  give  the  actual  word  of  com- 
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mand.  And  when  the  ice  grows  somewhat  "  dragged  "  in  more  or 
less  of  a  thaw  the  labours  of  the  game  may  become  severe.  Neck- 
wrappings  and  even  coats  are  cast  aside;  strong  arms  are  fluDg 
back  to  the  furthilt  from  the  shoulder  before  the  stoDe  is  de- 
livered with  a  powerful  effort ;  sometimes  when  a  player  is  much 
overweighted  the  stone  may  even  be  turned  over  and  sent  trund- 
ling forward  on  its  handle ;  and  finally  the  feebler  folk  may  be 
forced  to  withdraw  altogether.  But,  whether  the  work  be  light  and 
the  air  keen,  or  the  air  mild  and  the  work  heavy,  cold  and  fatigue 
are  alike  forgotten  when  the  players  adjourn  after  a  match  for 
the  merry  curling  supper.  These  jovial  entertainments  are 
marked  with  a  white  stone  in  the  memories  of  quiet  country- 
people  who  have  but  few  opportunities  of  dissipation.  The  fare 
is  as  simple  as  it  is  abundant  and  substantial.  Portentous 
quantities  of  beef  and  greens  are  despatched,  to  be  digested  by 
animated  talk  over  the  varied  incidents  of  the  day ;  by  exciting 
recollections  of  famous  matches  in  former  bitter  winters ;  by 
reminiscences  of  eminent  curlers  now  sleeping  in  the  neighbouring 
kirkyard ;  by  songs,  and  jokes,  and  homely  home-thrusts.  All  the 
time  the  kettle  is  singing  cheerily  on  the  fire,  and  the  steaming 
tumblers  are  being  replenished  from  the  spirit-bottles,  circulating 
.steadily.  With  much  kindly  and  hearty  merriment,  there  is  seldom 
any  excess ;  the  heads  are  nearly  as  strong  as  the  arms,  and  the 
tone  of  the  company  is  douce  and  discreet ;  and  when  the  guests 
wake  next  morning,  they  are  all  the  better  for  the  game,  and  "  not 
a  hair  the  worse  for  the  supper.1' 


EDGAR  POE  AND  NEW  YORK. 

THE  City  of  New  York  is  going  to  do  itself  the  honour  of 
erecting  a  memorial  to  Edgar  Poe,  the  one  poet  of  really 
original  poetical  talent  whom  the  United  States  have  produced. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  very  fact  contained  in  this  sentence  which  has  so 
long  made  Americans  unjust  to  the  memory  and  merits  of  their 
greatest  literary  champion  in  verse.  The  difference  between  Poe 
and  all  other  American  composers  of  verse  has  hitherto  been  so 
marked,  and  has  been  so  much  insisted  on  by  foreign  critics,  that 
the  acceptance  of  it  seemed  to  imply  a  confession  of  inferiority  for 
all  the  others.  No  doubt  also  the  personal  element,  and  some  other 
elements  akin  to  the  personal,  entered  into  the  matter  largely.  Poe, 
though  born  in  Boston,  was  half  a  Southerner  and  half  an  Eng- 
lishman by  race,  education,  and  sympathies.  He  was  all  his  life 
outside  of  the  two  great  literary  cliques  of  Boston  and  New  York. 
He  attacked  his  brother  men  of  letters  all  round  with  ridicule, 
which,  though  it  was  generally  very  clumsy,  must  have  teen  suffi- 
ciently annoying ;  with  personalities  more  annoying  still ;  and  very 
often  with  perfectly  just  and  acute  criticism,  which  must  have  been 
most  annoying  of  all.  Although  his  moral  delinquencies  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated,  he  was  in  many  ways  a  puzzle  and 
a  scandal  to  the  orderly  respectability  of  the  Eastern  States. 
In  business  relations,  though  perfectly  honourable  and  trustworthy, 
he  was  irregular  and  capricious.  His  violent  and  demonstrative, 
sensibility  must  have  been  nearly  as  trying  to  those  whom  he  loved 
as  his  aggressive  quarrelsomeness  was  to  those  whom  he  hated. 
He  was  not  prosperous,  and  he  lived  in  a  community  which  insists 
that  its  members  shall  prosper,  and  regards  it  as  in  some  way  an 
outrage  on  the  Bird  of  Freedom  and  the  Setting  Sun  if  they  do 
not.  When  to  all  this  was  added  the  ingeniously  malevolent  men- 
dacity of  the  official  life  which  immediately  after  his  death  ap- 
peared as  a  preface  to  his  works,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  understand 
the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Northern  States  towards 
Poe  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  which  followed  his 
death.  Literary  misunderstanding  and  want  of  sympathy  culmi- 
nated in  the  remark  made  some  five  years  ago  by  the  most  brilliant 
of  living  American  novelists  that  the  greatest  poet,  living  or  dead, 
of  America  wrote  "  very  valueless  verses."  Even  moral  repulsion 
never  got  quite  so  far  as  this  in  its  own  direction,  but  until  within 
a  very  few  years  a  kind  of  Foe-myth  existed  which  represented 
the  author  of  "The  Haven"  as  a  drunken  scoundrel, who  would 
have  been  much  more  at  home  at  the  cart's  tail  than  anywhere 
else. 

All  that,  however,  has  been  changed.  In  Kngland  Poo  has 
always  been  rated  high,  both  as  a  poet  and  a  tale-teller,  and  Fng- 
lish  critical  opinion  still  counts  for  something  in  America.  In 
France,  for  which  the  literary  men  of  the  United  States  profess,  if 
they  do  not  feel,  a  still  greater  affection  and  reverence  than  for  the 
mother-country,  Baudelaire's  wonderful  translation  established  the 
tales  in  popularity.  But  neither  French  nor  English  ciiUcs  for  a 
long  time  troubled  themselves  much  about  the  Poe-myth,  e.xeept 
in  so  far  as  to  build  ingenious  theories  about  the  psychological 
puzzle  which  it  seemed  to  propound.  At  last,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  efforts  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Ingram,  seconded  l»y  some  of 
the  poet's  countrymen,  the  myth  was  approached  in  proper  form, 
and  shown  to  bo  a  myth.  Perhaps  of  late  years  there  has  h>  en 
almost  too  much  written  about  Foe's  life,  and  he  needs,  life 
Villon,  to  appeal  to  the  people  from  his  too  enthusiastic  ami  in- 
quisitive friends.  But  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ingram  ami  others  have 
at  least  solidly  established  a  coherent  history,  instead  of  a  fan- 
tastic legend.  Instead  of  the  drunken,  dish'  nest,  violent  rowdy  »f 
legend,  the  history  gives  us  a  man  very  much  like  other  men,  subject 
to  many  infirmities  of  temper  and  physical  constitution,  abnormally 
sensitive,  and  yet  hardly  amiable,  a  persistent  and  honest  worker, 
singularly  unfortunate  in  the  conditions  of  his  work,  yet  struggling 
bravely  against  them,  affectionato  to  those  with  whom  he  had  most 


to  do,  and  honourable  in  his  dealings  with  outsiders.  An  extra- 
ordinarily unhappy  life  Poe's  certaiuly  was,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
unhappiness  was  his  own  fault ;  but,  though  he  was  somewhat 
wrong-headed,  he  was  not  bad-hearted,  and  the  word  "  vicious  "  can 
only  be  applied  to  hirn  by  the  most  pharisaic  disciples  of  Sir 
Wilfrid.  For  ourselves  we  confess  that  the  fuss  made  about  Poe's 
moral  character  seems  to  us  to  have  been  altogether  gratuitous. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  evil  reputation  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  enjoyment  of  his  good  work  by  some  people,  and  no 
doubt  at  all  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  his  statue.  The  proposed 
monument,  to  the  funds  for  which  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  has  been  a  prin- 
cipal contributor  by  his  professional  exertions,  is  not  indeed  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  America.  For  Baltimore,  with  which  place  the  poet 
had  special  connexions,  paid  him  this  honour  four  or  five  years 
ago.  But  Baltimore  is  in  no  sense  a  metropolitan  city,  while  New 
York  is :  nor  had  Maryland  the  same  reason  to  make  an  amende 
honorable  to  Poe  as  those  which  ought  to  induce  the  Northern 
States  to  make  it.  Therefore  the  New  York  memorial,  whether  it 
take  the  form  of  a  statue  or  of  anything  else,  may  be  taken  to  be  a 
kind  of  formal  cancelling  of  Poe's  moral  attainder  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  has  at  last 
been  judged  on  his  merits,  and  that  his  merits  are  pronounced  to 
be  high.  Their  relative  height  we  have  already  hinted  at,  and  it 
would  be  ungracious  to  insist  upon  it  any  more  at  this  moment. 

We  have,  however,  no  doubt  that,  as  time  goes  on,  Poe's  lite- 
rary merit  will  be  more  and  more,  not  less  and  less,  recognized. 
For  he  was  remarkable  in  three  different  ways — as  a  critic,  a  tale- 
teller, and  a  poet;  and  in  each  of  these  ways  he  had  merits 
which  are  almost  exclusively  his  own.  He  is  indeed  always  unequal, 
and  he  is  most  unequal  as  a  critic.  It  may  be  said  deliberately 
that  many  of  his  scattered  dicta  exhibit  an  almost  unparalleled 
acuteness  of  critical  wit.  His  demonstration  of  the  impossibility 
of  long  poems,  his  indication  of  the  indefinite  as  an  essential  pro- 
perty of  poetry,  a  dozen  other  things  of  the  kind  may  be  alleged, 
in  support  of  this.  He  was,  moreover,  a  very  painstaking  as  well 
as  a  very  acute  critic.  Mr.  Lowell  has  probably  by  this  time  re- 
pented his  sneer  at  Poe's  talking  of  "  iambs  and  pentameters,"  and 
indeed  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  was  seduced  into  the  sneer  by 
some  lutin  who  suggested  the  ingenious  rhyme  wherewith  he  has 
accompanied  it.  Poe's  education  was  certainly  defective,  yet  he 
made  the  utmost  of  it  iu  the  service  of  his  art.  But,  though 
he  is  often  one  of  the  most  luminous,  he  is  also  one  of  the  most 
untrustworthy,  of  critics.  He  was  entirely  devoid  of  humour, 
which  is  almost  a  necessity  of  the  critic's  equipment,  and  he 
seems  to  have  entirely  lacked  what  must  be  vaguely  called  taste — 
thutis  to  say,  the  power  of  estimating  the  relative  values  of  things. 
Perhaps  no  man  of  decidedly  high  talents  ever  made  such  a 
ludicrous  blunder  as  the  statement  that  "  for  one  Fouquo  there  are 
fifty  Molieres."  If  he  would  only  have  indicated  to  us  the  where- 
abouts of  the  forty-nine  !  The  truth  is  that  Poe  was  positively  de- 
ficient in  the  power  of  appreciating  a  good  many  things,  and  that 
he  never  suspected  his  deficiency.  The  romantic  mystery  of  Fouquo 
appealed  to  him  ;  the  consummate  knowledge  of  ordinary  human 
nature,  and  the  polished  stylo  of  Moliere,  did  not.  This  makes  his 
criticism  worthless  as  a  guide  ;  it  makes  it  all  the  more  interesting 
as  an  independent  study.  When  he  talks  thus  of  Moliere,  of  Mr. 
Carlyle,  and  of  many  other  persons  whom  ho  did  not  understand, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  remember  his  unfortunate,  but 
delightful,  paper  on  "  The  Philosophy  of  Furniture.''  An  honest  but 
wholly  Uneducated  soul,  o/nw  organ  of  the  particular  kind  required, 
here  tries  its  hand  at  aesthetics.  The  bodily  eye  would  in- 
voluntarily seek  the  shelUr  of  its  fringed  curtains  in  Foe's  awful 
drawing-room;  but  the  eye  of  tho  mind,  more  catholic  and 
tolerant,  contemplates  it  with  some  pleasure  and  a  good  deal  of 
instruction. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak  of  tho  tales.  They  aro  not 
quite  faultless,  but  they  aro  almost  without  fault.  In  this  direc- 
tion 1'oe's  band  was  surest.  He  never,  like  his  imitators,  embroils 
an  interesting  plot  only  to  huddle  it  up  with  an  insufficient  dis- 
embroilinent.  lie  rarely  introduces  a  single  jarring  note.  He 
very  seldom  oversteps — though  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  some- 
times does  this — tho  narrow  and  perilously  winding  lino  which 
separates  the  sublime  and  horrible  from  the  simply  ludicrous 
and  wearisome.  Mis  mere  puzzle-pieces  we  care  less  for.  ''The 
Gold  Buff,"  perhaps,  is  tho  only  one  which,  from  tho  vigour 
and  animation  of  the  narrative,  deserves  to  rank  in  thu  first 
class,  lint.  "  Digcia,"  "The  House  of  I  slier,"  "  The  Masque  of 
the  Ked  Death,"  "  Tho  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  "Tho  Descent 
into  the  Maelstrom" — these  are  all  different  and  all  perfect.  They 
have  at  one  time  the  vague  and  lloating  charm  of  the  bc.-a  <  iernian 
imii  i  In  N  ;  at  another  the  sustained  narrative  interest  of  English 
story;  at  almost  all  the  literary  grace  and  careful  proportion  of  tho 
French  nam  tU$,  Kven  the  minor  stories — always  excepting  tho 
humorous  ones,  which  for  reasons  given  already  are  wholly  worth- 
lew! — would  bo  masterpieces  for  anyone  else  But,  indeed,  the 
tales  have  so  thoroughly  conquered  their  place  that  that,  place 
heeds  little  description.  It  is  not  so  wit  ll  the  poems.  Here  I'oe 
is  as  unequal  almost  as  in  his  criticisms ;  as  pnlect  occasionally  n* 
in  his  tab  s.  In  one  particular  respect  it  may  be  said  that  no  pout 
has  surpassed  him — that  is  to  say,  iu  the  power  of  setting  words 
together  s  i  as  to  produce  an  indefinite,  and  indeed  indefinable, 
niion  of  beauty  in  colour  and  form  and  sound  at  llie  same 
time.  No  ono  ever  wrote  in  words  a  piece  more  thoroughly 
and  suggestively  musical  than  "  Annabel  Dee,''  no  one  has  ever 
excelled  the  soft  lapse  of  the  trod  s  — wo  'ball  make  His  Ex- 
cellency the  American  Minister  "d— n  metres"  once  more— in  the 
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"  Haunted  Pftlaoe."  All  his  strength  nnd  nil  his  weakness  mav 
be  seen  in  these  two  pieces,  with  "  Ulnlume  "  nnd  "  For  Annie." 
Of  the  two  horses  which  drew  his  poetical  car,  Sense  nnd  Sound, 
the  former  was  terribly  restive,  though  the  latter  was  obedient 
enough,  nnd  occasionally  ho  drives  heavily.  Dut,  for  the  most 
part,  the  Sound  is  able  to  drag  the  recalcitrant  Sense  with  it,  and 
sometimes  they  keep  step  and  time  with  the  most  marvellous 
harmony.  Praise  of  Poo  usually  excites,  in  people  who  do  not 
like  him,  a  peculiar,  but  intelligible,  feeling  of  irritation.  It  is 
credible,  indeed  certain,  that  the  line  from  the  "  Haunted 
Palace  " — 

Butlers,  yellow,  glorious,  golden — 
which  is  sufficient  for  a  test  examination  of  poetical  critics,  does 
actually  strike  some  people  possessed  of  n  fair  complement  of  in- 
tellectual faculties  as  nothing  at  all  particular.  To  theso  persons 
admiration  of  Poe's  poetry  will  always  seem  preposterous;  as  pre- 
posterous as  admiration  of  Moliere  seemed  to  Poe  himself.  Does 
one  incur  the  penalties  of  the  Pharisee  for  thanking  the  Muses 
that  one  is  able  to  admire  both  Molierc  and  Poe?  Let  us  hope 
not ;  and  let  us  congratulate  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  City  on 
having  done,  or  rather  on  being  about  to  do,  a  very  sensiblo  thing. 
The  Northern  States  of  the  Union  have  already  and  quite  recently 
produced,  in  Mr.  Stedman's  essay,  the  best  critical  examination  yet 
published  of  the  poet  they  so  long  undervalued  ;  and  the  projected 
memorial  fairly  supplements  that  criticism  and  the  biographical 
labours  of  Mr.  Ingram.  Poe  has  now  got  his  Life,  his  iloge,  and 
his  memorial ;  it  only  remains  that  some  one  should  give  us  a 
really  well-printed  edition  of  his  poems,  and  perhaps  his  best  tales. 
Mr.  Ingram's  edition  of  the  works  is  exhaustive,  but  not  beauti- 
ful ;  all  the  others  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


H.  BAEDOD  ON  DIVORCE. 

THE  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal  was  rebuilt  last  year  during  the 
unfortunate  visit  of  the  company  to  London.  The  operation 
has  been  performed  so  cleverly  that,  though  not  so  much  as  a  square 
inch  of  additional  ground  has  actually  been  obtained,  the  theatre 
seems  to  have  grown  quite  spacious.  The  old  diuginess  has  dis- 
appeared;  and,  we  may  add  with  satisfaction,  the  old  stuffiness 
also;  the  seats  are  comfortable,  and  not  too  close  together,  and  the 
vulgar  drop-scene,  covered  with  advertisements  of  hats  and  sewing- 
machines,  and  a  beneficent  demon  offering  all  manner  of  wares  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rate,  has  been  replaced  by  a  handsome  curtail. 
In  the  centre  of  the  proscenium  a  particularly  well-chosen  motto 
from  Rabelais  has  been  inscribed : — "  Mieulx  est  de  ris  que  de 
larmes  escrire,  par  ce  que  lire  est  le  propre  de  l'homiue.  Vivez 
joyeux."  In  exact  conformity  with  the  advice  tendered  in  these 
lines,  M.  Yictorien  Sardou  has  supplied  the  first  new  piece,  a 
comedy  in  three  acts,  called  Dicorqons!  The  title  is  suggestive; 
and,  having  regard  to  the  known  character  of  the  theatre,  where, 
provided  people  can  be  made  to  laugh  until  they  can  laugh  no 
longer,  authors  and  actors  may  say  and  do  what  they  please,  we 
expected  a  dish  of  exceedingly  piquant  fare,  a  sort  of  dramatic 
curry.  That  the  author  of  Dora  aud  Daniel  Eochat  should  have 
stooped  to  this  sort  of  work  surprised  us  a  little;  but  M. 
Sardou,  though  he  is  a  member  of  the  Academy,  and,  therefore, 
one  ot  the  privileged  forty  who  are  supposed  to  watch  over 
the  highest  interests  of  French  literature,  is,  above  all  things,  a 
good  mechanical  playwright,  and  on  occasion  can  write  to  order 
like  humbler  mortals.  Moreover,  we  remembered  a  certain  early 
piece  of  his,  called  Les  1'ommes  du  Voisin,  the  fun  of  which  pro- 
mised well  for  the  mirth-exciting  qualities  of  DivorcotU J  On 
that  score  the  piece  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  have 
rarely  seen  an  audience  laugh  as  they  laughed  that  evening. 
That  it  was  broad — very  broad  indeed  iu  places,  and  seasoned  with 
a  salt  that  is  not  Attic — is  a  fact  that  the  most  indulgent  critic 
cannot  deny ;  but  underneath  the  wild  fun  and  boisterous  extrava- 
gance of  parts  of  it  there  lies  a  serious  intention,  which  is  handled 
so  delicately  and  so  ably  as  to  give  Divorqom  !  in  our  judgment, 
a  considerable  piace,  not  only  among  the  author's  works,  but  among 
modern  French  comedies. 

The  question  of  divorce  is  one  of  the  most  burning  questions  of  the 
day  in  France  ;  aud,  though  it  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  formally 
before  the  Chamber,  it  may  be  considered  as  tolerably  certain  that 
it  will  be  discussed  there  at  no  distant  date.  Meanwhile  it  has 
been  treated  at  meetings  aud  iu  pamphlets,  and  has  furnished  the 
groundwork  of  a  dozen  or  more  serious  plays.  Those  who  have 
followed  the  modern  French  stage  are  familiar  with  the  advanced 
lady,  of  lofty  aspirations  and  feeble  morality,  who,  finding  that 
her  plain,  but  honest,  husband  is  not  the  ideal  being  that  her  soul 
demands,  takes  refuge  from  domestic  insufficiency  in  the  arms  of 
a  stalwart  youth,  with  golden,  not  to  say  "  carrotty,"  locks,  irre- 
proachable manners,  and  a  faultless  coat.  By  and  by  the  husband 
rinds  out  the  intrigue,  and  there  is  "  an  awful  row,"  the  result  of 
which  depends  on  the  theatre  at  which  the  piece  is  played.  Then 
comes  the  problem,  What  is  he  to  do  with  his  wife  ?  Sometimes  he 
shoots  her  then  and  there,  which  is  no  doubt  a  simple  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  but  hardly  one  that  could  be  generally  adopted; 
sometimes  they  agree  to  separate,  but  then  there  are  the  children 
to  be  considered  (for  there  is  always  at  least  one  child  in  these 
pieces) ;  and  sometimes  the  scene  is  laid  in  Switzerland,  where 
divorce  is  allowed,  which  gives  opportunity  for  a  pretty  scene, 
and  a  gocd  deal  of  sentimental  talk  about  nature,  nnd  the  nuptial 
knot  is  triuaiphantly  untied  to  slow  music  and  a  distant  view  of 


the  Alps.  In  Divorqom!  M.  Sardou  has  presented  the  comia 
side  of  till  this.  The  way  in  which  he  handled  the  civil  marriage  in 
Daniel  Roohat  showed  that  he  can  approach  an  important  social 
question  with  becoming  gravity;  but  that  of  divorce  has  hitherto 
been  treated  with  so  much  priggishness,  and  overlaid  with  such  a 
thick  crust  of  false  sentiment,  that  it  was  high  time  for  an  author 
of  courage  and  talent  to  make  the  conventional  presentation  of  it 
on  the  stnge  the  subject  of  a  brilliant,  laughing  satire. 

The  plain  husband  in  M.  Sardou's  piece  is  a  M.  des  Prunelles — 
short,  stout,  addicted  to  scientific  and  mechanical  experiments, 
and  eminently  uninteresting  to  the  outward  view.  He  is  no  fool, 
however,  as  the  sequel  will  show.  His  wife,  Cyprienne,  is  the 
lady  who,  "according  to  custom,"  is  yearning  for  the  society 
of  a  being  who  shall  comprehend  her ;  but  at  the  same  time 
she  is  held  back,  as  she  herself  laments,  by  an  unworthy 
superstition  that  she  ought  to  respect  her  plighted  vows  to 
her  husband.  "J'ai  longtemps  ni6dite'  ce  probleme,"  she  says, 
"  comment  respecter  mos  devoirs  en  les  oubliant."  Adhomar, 
her  lover,  is  all  that  emancipated  woman  could  desire ;  but  thera 
is  that  odious  law  between  her  and  him.  It  must  be  swept  away. 
The  question  of  divorce  is  her  favourite  subject  of  study  and  con- 
versation ;  the  newest  pamphlets  that  advocate  it  lie  on  her  table, 
with  the  leaves  turned  down  at  the  most  important  passages  ;  and 
she  has  gathered  round  her  a  society  of  congenial  female  friends> 
who  all  think  as  she  does,  though  6ome  are  neither  so  moral  nor  so 
circumspect  as  herself.  There  is  an  admirable  scene  between  her  and 
her  husband  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece  in  which  she  puts  the 
received  arguments  about  woman's  rights  with  a  force  that  he, 
who  has  not  always  lsd  a  life  that  will  bear  close  inspection,  finds 
it  difficult  to  answer.  "  You  call  me  a  '  femme  dolicieuse.'  That  is 
an  epithet  which  implies  comparison.  Why  are  not  we  women  to 
be  allowed  the  same  latitude  as  you  men  ?  '  Je  veux  mettre  le3 
maris  en  circulation.  J'aurais  plus  de  choix.'"  Meanwhile 
Adhomar,  who  has  no  idea  of  waiting  till  the  law  is  changed,  being 
a  young  gentleman  "  who  takes  his  license  in  the  field  ot  time," 
succeeds  in  persuading  Cyprienne  to  grant  him  the  usual  interview 
at  dead  of  night.  He  is  to  enter  through  the  conservatory,  when 
the  household  are  all  asleep.  The  husband,  however,  has  antici- 
pated the  lovers,  and,  thanks  to  his  knowledge  of  electricity,  takes 
such  precautions  that  no  sooner  has  Adhomar  closed  the  door 
behind  him  than  every  bell  iu  the  house  is  set  ringing,  and  th;i 
guilty  pair  find  themselves  surrounded  in  a  moment  by  their  ser- 
vants and  their  friends.  We  forgot  to  mention  that  Adhomar,  in 
order  to  induce  Cyprienne  to  agree  to  the  aforesaid  interview,  had 
got  a  friend  to  send  him  a  telegram  announcing  that  the  Chambev 
had  voted  iu  favour  of  divorce  by  an  immense  majority.  In  the 
second  act,  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  three,  the  husband 
accepts  the  situation  thus  traced  out  for  him,  though  he  knows, 
as  well  as  Adhemar  does,  that  the  news  is  false.  "  Divorce 
will  become  the  law  of  the  land  in  a  few  months,"  he  says. 
"  You  wish  to  be  divorced.  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  my  inferiority  to  this  glittering  creature, 
M.  Adhemar  ;  he  shall  bo  my  successor ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  be 
made  ridiculous.  How  far  has  all  this  gone  ?  "  Cyprienne,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  frankness,  minutely  describes  the  whole  affair. 
In  a  scene  which  is  indescribably  funny,  and  which  has  besides 
some  of  the  highest  qualities  of  comedy,  she  relates  the  origin  and 
progress  of  her  romance,  and  turning  out  her  drawer  of  relics,  tells 
her  husband  the  story  that  is  attached  to  each.  Armed  with 
these  precious  details,  Des  Prunelles  has  an  interview  with 
Adhemar,  and  lays  down  the  conditions  of  their  existence  during 
the  coming  year.  Presently,  however,  he  admits  to  Cyprienne 
that  he  is  going  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  in  company  with  a  cer- 
tain lady.  She  at  once  becomes  furiously  jealous,  forgets  all 
about  Adhemar,  and  upbraids  her  husband  with  not  inviting 
her  to  any  of  those  festive  expeditious.  "  Will  you  come  ?  "  he 
says.  The  fact  that  the  proposil  directly  contravenes  one  of  ths 
conditions  determined  upou  with  "  the  successor "  supplies  the 
spice  of  impropriety,  the  absence  of  which  in  simple  pleasures 
has  been  frequently  regretted,  and  Cyprienne  accepts.  She  bids 
her  maid  tell  Adhemar  that  she  has  gone  to  see  an  aunt,  and 
hurries  her  husband  out  through  the  conservatory,  exclaiming, 
"  File,  mon  ami,  file!  il  pourra  nous  rattraper !  "  Hardly  hav« 
they  gone  when  Adhemar  enters.  "  Madame  dine  chez  sa  tante," 
says  the  maid.  "  Deja  !  "  he  exclaims,  as  the  curtain  falls.  This 
third  act  takes  place  in  the  private  room  of  a  restaurant.  M.  des 
Prunelles  orders  an  appetizing  repast,  with  plenty  of  champagne 
and  burgundy.  While  Cyprienne  has  retired  to  take  off  her  bonnet 
Adhemar  enters  in  high  dudgeon.  He  has  followed  Cyprienoe  to 
her  aunt's  apartment,  to  find  that  tbeaunt  has  been  out  of  Paris  fur 
two  months.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  he  says  to  Des  Prunelles,  "  I  must 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  aunts.  It's  a  well-known  excuse, 
I  with  which  you  ought  to  be  made  acquainted."  "  Ah!  "  replies 
the  husband,  "  you  have  made  a  mistake.  It  was  not  t/uit  aunt, 
it  was  the  other  "  ;  and  he  gives  an  address  iu  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  city.  Adhemar  having  departed  to  look  for  this  apocryphal 
relative,  Cyprienne  and  her  husband  tit  down  to  dinner,  aud  do 
ample  justice  to  the  succulent  repast  which  obsequious  waiters- 
bring  iu.  The  result  may  easily  be  imagined.  When  Adheniar 
returns,  drenched  to  the  skin,  covered  with  mud,  and  his 
umbrella  turned  inside  out,  he  finds  the  pair  perfectly  recon- 
i  ciled,  the  lady  reposing  in  her  husband's  arms,  and  quite 
:  satisfied  that  no  better  creature  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
'  than  the  partner  whom  she  had  previously  despised.  Furious  at 
the  sight,  he  completes  Cyprienne's  cure  by  making  himself 
!  utterly  ridiculous.     He  calls  in  the  police,  and  demands  the 
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Brrest  of  Pes  Prunelles  for  abduction  of  the  lady  whom  they 
have  agreed  to  regard  as  a  joint  possession,  and  to  speak  of 
as  "  notre  femme."  The  end  of  it,  of  course,  is  that  Cyprienne 
sees  her  mistake,  and  in  a  few  serious  words  admits  as  much 
before  the  curtain  falls. 

We  have  of  necessity  given  a  mere  outline  of  the  plot,  and 
especially  of  that  of  the  last  act,  which  is  broadly  farcical  in  its 
details,  some  of  which  are — let  us  say  Aristophanic — and  might 
well  be  omitted,  if  Divorcuns .'  is  intended  to  be  a  permanent 
piece  of  literature ;  but  that  Cyprienne  should  surrender  her 
aspirations  for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  good  cheer  and  conjugal  endearments  is  only 
the  logical  conclusion  to  what  has  gone  before,  and  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  might  have  expected  from  the  flimsiuess  of  her 
character.  The  introduction  of  the  broader  details  that  we  have 
alluded  to  was  probably  thought  necessary  for  the  taste  of  the 
audiences  at  the  Palais  Royal.  We  can  well  imagine  that 
when  he  began  to  write  he  thought  only  of  amusing,  and  that 
the  serious  intention  which  seems  to  underlie  the  fun  was  de- 
veloped afterwards,  perhaps  almost  unconsciously.  It  is  said, 
indeed,  that  Divorqons !  was  written  as  a  pastime,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  the  composition  of  a  solemn  oration  which.  M.  Sardou 
had  to  deliver  before  the  Academy  at  the  distribution  of  the  Prix 
de  Vertu,  founded  by  M.  Monthyon.  Let  us  hope  that  the  author 
was  as  much  diverted  as  his  audiences  are. 

The  piece  is  admirably  acted.  Mme.  Celine  Chaumont,  who 
plays  the  difficult  part  of  Cyprienne,  renders  that  lady's  ridiculous 
enthusiasm,  the  midsummer  madness  of  her  extravagances,  with  a 
total  absence  of  self-consciousness  and  a  complete  self-restraint. 
She  knows  exactly  where  to  stop,  and  carefully  avoids  all  exagger- 
ations not  specially  required  for  the  character  she  has  to  develop. 
She  represents  female  enthusiasm  gone  mad,  and  nothing  more. 
The  result  is  a  performance  so  irresistibly  comic  that  the  great 
artistic  merit  of  it  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  hilarity  that  it 
provokes.  M.  Daubray  is  as  good  as  she  is  in  the  far  easier  part 
of  the  husband.  The  actor  who  played  Adhemar  seemed  pos- 
sessed with  a  fatal  notion  that  it  was  his  mission  to  be  funny. 
The  small  parts  have  all  been  entrusted  to  artists  who  under- 
stand the  author's  intention  perfectly. 


THE  NIGHT  SIDE  OF  NATURE. 

alHE  non-scientific  visitor  who  leaves  the  Zoological  Gardens  as 
the  shades  of  evening  are  gathering  over  Piegent's  Park 
naturally  thinks  that  with  the  closing  of  the  gates  the  show  is 
over,  and  animals  and  keepers  alike  retire  to  rest.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Gardens  then  present  a  new  scene  of  activity,  and  fresh  re- 
sponsibilities are  imposed  upon  the  attendants.  Some -of  the  larger 
beasts  of  prey,  such  as  the  lions  and  tigers,  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  altered  circumstances,  and,  having  been  on  day-duty 
in  the  public  service,  turn  in  at  night ;  elephants,  who  are  always 
sensible  persons,  recognize  that  the  night  was  made  for  repose ; 
hippopotami,  who  have  been  sleeping  nearly  all  the  day,  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  the  stillness  and  gloom,  and  take  yet  another 
forty  winks ;  and  even  the  monkey-house  is  in  comparative  quiet. 
But  there  are  a  large  number  of  birds,  animals,  and  reptiles  who, 
having  kept  themselves  in  rigid  seclusion  during  the  day,  issue 
forth  in  accordance  with  peremptory  habit  at  night,  and  demand 
food  and  attention.  These  animals,  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
zoologist,  are  but  little  known  to  the  general  public,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  Gardens  cannot  be  thrown  open  at  night,  as  the 
inmates,  human  and  otherwibe,  must  neither  be  deprived  of  their 
rest  nor  disturbed  in  their  avocations.  The  salutary  rule  having 
been  relaxed  for  us,  we  made  our  way  as  it  was  growing  dark  to 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Gardens,  Mr.  Hartlett. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  there  was  a  lone  little  boy,  who 
had  been  forgotten  and  left  behind  by  his  parents,  and  from 
whom  an  attendant  was  unsuccessfully  endeavouring  to  elicit  his 
address.  This  is  a  common  experience  at  the  "  Zoo,"  the  Monday 
visitors  especially  being  often  vague  as  to  the  number  and  nature 
of  the  impedimenta  which  they  bring  with  them.  The  gigantic 
and  vicious  spider  from  the  West  Indies,  which  feeds  on  "cock- 
roaches, was  also  housed  there  out  of  the  cold ;  while  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  fixed  up  in  the  room  adjoining,  sat  what  was 
apparently  a  tame,  fluffy  miniature  bear,  eating  dry  leaves.  This 
was  the  so-called  climbing  bear  (Koala)  of  Australia,  which  is  really 
a  marsupial.  Hundreds  have  been  brought  to  this  country,  but 
hitherto  the  animal  has  never  lived  in  captivity;  and,  although  a 
boy  is  kept  to  pet  it,  and  eucalyptus,  or  blue  gum,  leaves  are 
brought  from  Kew  and  from  Marseilles  to  feed  it,  the  future  of 
the  present  specimen  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  tho  authori- 
ties ;  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  succumbed  to  tho  climate. 
The  inmates  of  the  Gardens  require,  as  might  bo  expected, 
constant  attention,  and  night  brings  but  little  relief  to  the 
keepers.  Many  of  those  which  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits  can 
only  be  fed  and  attended  to  by  night,  while  others  must  on  no 
account  be  approached  after  dark.  Even  the  docile  olephant,  the 
sleepy,  stupid-looking  hippopotamus,  and  the  solemn  rhinoceros 
become  raging  beasts  if  disturbed  by  tho  presence  of  a  light.  The 
elephant-house  has  furnished  Mr.  Rirtlett  with  several  patients  on 
which  to  exercise  his  surgical  skill.  Gne  of  the  Indian  elephants 
some  time  since  had  the  misfortune  to  wrench  off  a  portion  of  its 
trunk  whioh  had  got  caught  in  a  noose  of  ropo,  and  the  largest 
African  specimen,  whose  huge  proportions  are  well  known  to  the 


frequenters  of  the  Gardens,  met  with  an  accident  by  which  ita 
tusks  were  broken  off ;  the  stumps  subsequently  grew  into  the 
cheeks,  causing  it  excruciating  pain,  and  necessitating  an  imme- 
diate remedy.  The  intrepid  Superintendent  undertook  to  perform 
the  delicate  operation  and  relieve  the  poor  beast.  Having  pre- 
pared a  gigantic  hook-shaped  lancet,  he  bandaged  the  creature's 
eyes  and  proceeded  to  his  task.  It  was  an  anxious  moment,  for 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  prevent  the  animal  killing  his 
medical  attendants  upon  the  spot,  and  to  rely  upon  the  common 
sense  and  good  nature  of  a  creature  weighing  many  tons  and 
suffering  from  facial  abscesses  and  neuralgia  argues,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  the  possession  of  considerable  nerve.  But  Mr.  Bartlett  did 
not  hesitate,  and  climbing  up  within  reach  of  his  patient  he  lanced 
the  swollen  check.  His  courage  was  rewarded,  for  the  beast  at 
once  perceived  that  the  proceedings  were  for  his  good,  and  sub- 
mitted quietly.  The  next  morning  when  they  came  to  operate 
upon  the  other  side,  the  elephant  turned  his  cheek  without  being 
bidden,  and  endured  the  second  incision  without  a  groan.  Another 
of  Mr.  Bartlett's  exploits,  the  extraction  of  a  hippopotamus's 
tooth,  has  been  already  related  by  the  late  Mr.  Frank  Buckland 
in  his  admirable  Curiosities  of  Natural  History.  The  Gardens  have 
indeed  a  high  reputation  for  the  performance  of  animal  dentistry. 
Certain  Indian  conjurors  who  some  time  since  appeared  in  London 
brought  over  a  number  of  cobras  with  them.  It  is  instructive  to 
those  who  investigate  the  subject  of  the  snake-charmers  of  India, 
and  consoling  to  the  visitors  to  the  Aquarium,  to  know  that  the 
thanatophidia  in  question  had  their  poison-fangs  extracted  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  shortly  after  their  arrival.  Cobras,  however, 
are  "  kittle  cattle  to  fash,"  and  one  of  the  keepers  who  incautiously 
took  out  a  specimen,  paid  for  his  rashness  with  his  life.  The 
authorities  at  the  Gardens,  practical  as  they  are,  know  of  no  sure 
cure  for  snake  bites ;  in  cases  where  the  sufferer  does  recover,  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  he  has  been  thoroughly  poisoned,  for  a 
person  may  be  wounded  by  a  snake  which  has  recently  lost  or  ex- 
pended the  contents  of  its  poison  fang  before  the  creature  has  had 
the  time  to  secrete  more,  and  will  not  of  course  be  exposed  to  any- 
thing like  the  risk.  One  of  the  keepers  in  the  Dublin  Gardens 
being  intoxicated,  and  having  in  that  condition  irritated  the  boa- 
constrictor,  wa3  bitten  by  the  animal,  and  died  in  three  days  of 
blood-poisoning  and  shock  to  the  nervous  system.  It  is  a  moot 
point  with  those  best  acquainted  with  serpents  whether  even  those 
most  generally  supposed  to  be  harmless  have  not  some  power  of 
secreting  poison.  Certainly  the  same  glands  exist  in  both  the 
venomous  and  harmless  species,  and  the  moral  would  seem  to  be 
that  snakes,  like  "  Injuns,  is  poison  wherever  found." 

But  in  a  little  compartment  of  the  Ostrich  IIouso  resided  the 
principal  object  of  our  visit,  that  quaintest  and  most  uncanny  of 
birds,  the  Apteryx,  or  Kiwi-Kiwi,  which  was  long  thought  by 
naturalists  to  be  a  mythical  creature.  It  never  comes  out  at  all 
but  at  night,  and  even  then,  on  this  occasion,  he  had  perceived  our 
approach,  and  taken  up  his  usual  place  of  concealment  among  the 
straw.  It  is  a  round  little  nondescript  with  a  long  curved  beak, 
no  tail,  the  merest  rudiments  of  wings,  which  are  not  visible  through 
the  plumage,  and  large  powerful  feet,  with  which  it  kicks  in  a  very 
formidable  manner,  while  it  can,  by  striking  them  on  the  ground, 
make  a  tremendous  noise  quite  disproportionate  to  its  size.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  worms,  and  having  its  nostrils  set  at  the  very  tip  of  the 
beak,  can  pry  them  out  in  its  nocturnal  rambles  without  the  aid 
of  eyes.  Having  discovered  tho  whereabouts  of  a  worm,  it  is  said 
to  entice  them  to  the  surface  by  stamping  on  tho  ground  ;  we  can- 
not vouch  for  this  as  a  fact,  and  must  confess  that,  if  we  were  a 
worm,  wo  should  bo  anything  but  allured  by  such  a  burglarious 
clatter  overhead.  Tho  most  curious  circumstance  perhaps  about 
the  Apteryx  is  its  egg,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  tho  parent 
bird,  and  is  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Several  have  been  laid  in 
tho  gardens  of  tho  Society  by  tho  present  specimen,  thus  setting  at 
rest  all  doubt  upon  the  subject.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Zealand, 
where  it  is  now  becoming  very  rare,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the 
Moa,  or  Dinornis,  which  is  now  extinct,  but  which,  if  wo  are  to 
believe  native  accounts,  existed  within  tho  lost  hundred  years. 
The  skeleton  of  the  last-named  extraordinary  bird  is  by  this  time 
familial  to  the  frequenter  of  museums  of  comparative  anatomy, 
and  from  its  gigantic  proportions  recalls  tho  fabled  Hoc  of  the 
Arabian  Niijht.H. 

As  there  aro  no  indigenous  mammals  in  New  Zealand,  and  man, 
being  an  omnivorous  animal,  i.s  constrained  occasionally  to  vary  his 
diet  of  grain,  vegetables  and  fish,  the  disappearance  of  these  large 
fowl  may  eatily  bo  accounted  for  ;  but  the  provalenco  amongst  the 
Maori  race  of  a  tasto  for  "long  pig,"  as  they  euphemistically  term 
man  when  used  for  edible  purposes,  would  seem  to  argue  that  the 
supply  of  Moas  must  have  failed  some  long  time  ago.  Tim  intro- 
duction of  domestic  animals  on  the  island  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  moral  tone  of  tho  natives,  and  makes  it  at  length  pos- 
sible for  a  missionary  to  contemplate  tho  possession  of  a  healthy 
embonpoint,  with  composure. 

Amongst  tho  other  nocturnal  creatures  to  which  wo  wore  intro- 
duced were  an  Aard  wolf,  which  is  really  a  sort  of  hymna  ;  the 
great  ant-eater,  with  his  mngnilicent  bushy  tail  and"  ridiculous 
carrot-shaped  head;  a  little  sloth  bear,  which  strenuously  resented 
being  taken  away  from  his  dinner  Id  be  handed  round  for  inspec- 
tion, and  several  specimens  of  the  l'halanger  tribe.  The  Society's 
collection  is  rich  in  these  and  other  marsupials,  their  kangaroos 
especially  furnishing  most  interesting  studies  for  tho  habits  of  Huch 
creatures.  The  kangaroo  is  born  like  any  other  mammal,  but  not  fully 
developed,  and  its  mother  at  once  puts  it  in  the  pouch.  .Several 
females  of  this  species  have  been  closely  watched,  but  the  exact 
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moment  and  manner  of  depositing  the  young  in  this  receptacle  has 
not  yet  been  observed.  When  they  are  old  enough  the  mother  throws 
them  out  of  her  pocket  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 
So  little  penetration,  however,  does  a  kangaroo  seem  to  possess, 
that  one  in  the  Gardens  carried  about  a  young  monkey  for  some 
time  under  t  ho  impression  thai  it  was  her  own  offspring,  and  oc- 
casioned the  attendants  Considerable  amusement  by  her  air  of 
surprise  when  her  suppositious  child  put  out  his  hand  and  stolo 
the  biscuits  which  were  offered  her. 

The  great  ant-eater,  mild  as  be  looks,  can  be  very  troublesome 
at  times;  on  one  evening  he  had  had  his  bath,  of  which  he  is 
inordinately  fond,  and  refused  to  come  out.  The  attendants 
remonstrated  with  a  chair  and  a  broomstick,  when  he  stood  on 
bis  hind  legs,  fought  with  his  strong  claws,  and  roared  like  a 
bear.  Hears,  by  the  way,  are  also  a  treacherous  folk,  and  the 
keepers  place  but  littlo  faith  in  them,  however  tame  they  aro 
reported  to  be.  Three  men  have  already  been  killed  by  these 
animals  in  the  Gardens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  one  will 
have  to  repeat  the  hazardous  feat  of  the  gentleman  who  soino 
time  ago  descended  into  the  bear-pit  to  rescue  a  child  which  had 
fallen  in,  and  brought  up  his  charge  unhurt.  It  is  not  always 
that  beasts  are  so  astonished  as  on  this  occasion,  or  so  occupied 
with  their  own  private  disputes,  as  in  the  more  memorable  incident 
related  by  Schiller  in  his  "  Ballad  of  the  Glove,"  as  to  allow  an 
intruder  to  leave  them  scot  free.  One  of  the  largest  bears  in  the 
Gardens  was  the  property  of  a  Savoyard  couple,  who  took  it  about 

{lerforming  in  the  street.  The  police,  rightly  deeming  that  so 
arge  an  animal  with  so  little  restraint  was  dangerous,  naturally 
objected,  and  the  green-yard  offering  no  facilities  for  his  detention, 
Bruin  was  brought  for  refuge  to  the  Gardens.  The  magistrates  re- 
fused to  allow  the  exhibition  to  continue,  and  it  remained  in  the 
Gardens,  a  smaller  bear  being  given  in  exchange.  The  lion 
"  Wallace,"  who  a  few  days  ago  nearly  killed  its  keeper  at  Bir- 
mingham, is  also  to  retire  from  public  performances  to  the  otium 
cum  dignitatc  of  the  "  Zoo."  We  are  constantly  being  reminded 
by  these  and  still  more  tragic  accidents  of  the  barbarity  of  allow- 
ing "Lion-taming"  to  continue  in  existence.  Only  last  week  a 
tiger  in  a  show  at  Philadelphia  killed  bis  keeper  before  the 
audience.  A  well-directed  revolver  shot  from  one  of  the  bystanders 
slew  the  beast,  and  enabled  the  attendants  to  draw  out  the  mangled 
corpse  of  the  Lion  King,  when  the  second  tiger  fell  upon  its 
prostrate  mate  tooth  and  claw,  and  the  spectacle  became  so 
ghastly  that  the  crowd  beat  a  precipitate  retreat.  There  is  a  vast 
difference  between  these  debasing  entertainments  and  the  keeping 
of  animals  under  such  circumstances  as  in  the  Zoological  Society's 
collection,  where  they  are  not  only  well  cared  for  and  happy,  but 
where  they  afford  great  opportunities  for  scientific  research  and 
afford  harmless  amusement  to  thousands. 

The  crowds  of  mere  holiday-makers  who  daily  crowd  the 
Gardens,  when  frost  and  snow  have  not  hermetically  sealed  every 
out-of-door  place  of  amusement,  cannot  be  expected  to  realize  the 
amount  of  patience,  money,  and  skill  required  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  restrain  the  caprices  of  so  large  a  collection  of  animals  of  such 
widely  different  habits  and  requirements,  and  nothing  better 
proves  the  competence  of  the  Zoological  Society's  staff  to  carry 
out  the  task  than  a  glimpse  at  the  night  side  of  nature  at  their 
establishment. 


THE  FALL  IX  SILVER. 

THERE  ha3  been  another  fall  in  silver  of  late,  and,  although 
the  price  has  somewhat  recovered,  there  are  very  general  ap- 
prehensions that  ihe  recovery  will  not  be  lasting,  and  that  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  further  and  a  very  heavy  fall.  The  decline,  so 
far,  has  not  been  considerable.  Having  oscillated  about  52  pence 
per  ounce  for  a  year  or  two,  the  price  dropped  some  weeks  ago 
to  about  50  pence,  and  is  now  over  half-way  between  those  two 
quotations  ;  but  the  market  is  not  steady.  Those  who  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  the  future  argue  that  Germany  has  now,  for  a 
long  time,  discontinued  the  sales  of  silver;  that  under  the  Bland 
Act  the  United  States  have  been  coining  silver  at  the  rate  of 
400,000/.  a  month ;  that  there  have  been  no  further  demonetiza- 
tions of  the  metal ;  and  yet  that  the  price  has  not  risen  much 
above  52  pence,  being  a  permanent  depreciation  of  about  13  per 
cent.  They  urge  further  that  now  India  has  been  taking  less 
silver  than  of  old;  that  there  are  rumours  that  Germany  in- 
tends to  begin  selling  again  ;  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment is  unable  to  get  the  silver  dollars  into  circulation,  and  is 
consequently  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  some  altera- 
tion, and  that  it  is  evideutly  disposed  to  stop  further  coinage ; 
and,  lastly,  that  Italy,  about  to  resume  specie  payments,  intends 
doing  so  in  gold,  and  not  iu  silver,  as  had  been  expected.  They 
conclude  that  the  result  is  certain  to  be  a  very  heavy  fall  in  the 
value  of  the  metal,  which  will  probably  induce  further  demoneti- 
zation, and  that,  in  its  turn,  further  depreciation.  This  argument, 
it  will  be  seen,  rests  partly  upon  fact  and  partly  upon  conjecture  or 
rumour.  Let  us,  before  proceeding  to  consider  its  merely  specu- 
lative part,  inquire  how  tar  it  is  really  supported  by  the  facts. 

The  important  point  to  notice  is  that,  smce  the  stoppage  of  the 
German  sales  of  silver,  the  price  of  the  metal  has  been  pretty 
constant  until  quite  lately,  when  several  circumstances — of  which 
the  most  important  is  the  falling  off  in  the  exports  to  India — have 
caused  a  decline.  India  is  essentially  a  country  which  exports 
more  produce  than  she  imports.    The  ideally  perfect  state  of  the 


foreign  trade  of  a  country  would  be  that  in  which  the  imports  and 
the  exports  would  balance  ono  another.  In  such  a  State  scarcely 
any  money  would  pass  between  the  country  and  its  foreign  custo- 
mers, the  goods  ono  way  paying  for  the  goods  the  other  way.  But 
owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  population  of  India,  that 
country  is  able  to  buy  much  less  than  it  sells.  The  consequence 
is  that,  in  addition  to  the  imports  of  goods,  there  has  to  be  an  im- 
port of  specie  to  pay  for  tho  exports.  For  several  years  past  tLe 
imports  have  consisted  of  commodities,  of  India  Council  bills,  and 
of  silver.  Quite  recently  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports 
of  commodities,  and  there  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the  India 
Council  bills.  The  India  Council  bills  consist  partly  of  the  price 
of  commodities — as,  for  example,  tho  materials  for  railway  build- 
ing— partly  also  of  the  interest  upon  debt,  payable  in  this  country, 
and  partly  of  salaries  and  pensions  due  to  Indian  ollicials  here  at 
home.  Every  increase  in  these  bills  of  course  displaces  a  certain 
amount  of  silver,  which  would  have  to  be  sent  if  they  had  not 
existed ;  for  it  is  more  convenient  for  a  person  who  wants  to 
make  a  payment  in  India  to  buy  one  of  those  bills,  which  are 
neither  more  nor  less  than  orders  upon  the  Indian  Treasury  to 
pay  a  specified  sum  of  money,  and  transmit  the  bill  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  payment  is  due.  But,  in  addition  to  the  increase  in 
the  India  Council  bills,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  imports 
of  commodities.  During  the  recent  terrible  famine,  the  people 
were  unable  to  buy  clothing  as  usual ;  but  as  soon  as  the  famine 
passed  away,  and  they  found  themselves  once  more  in  funds,  they 
began  to  purchase  more  largely,  so  as  to  replenish  their  wardrobes. 
The  consequence  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  ex- 
ports of  cotton  goods  from  this  country.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
of  course,  that  it  is  more  advantageous  that  India  should  take 
cotton  goods  than  that  she  should  take  silver,  as  it  gives  employ- 
ment both  to  the  capital  and  labour  of  Lancashire.  Still,  the 
larger  import  of  cotton  goods  diminishes  the  import  of 
silver,  and  consequently  tends  to  reduce  the  price;  but 
tbis  exceptional  augmentation  in  the  imports  of  cotton  goods 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  continue.  After  a  while  the  cotton 
market  in  India  will  be  fully  supplied,  if  not  more  than  supplied  ; 
and  then  an  increase  will  take  place  in  the  remittances  of  silver. 
We  are  not  inclined,  therefore,  to  regard  this  falling  off  in  the  de- 
mand for  silver  for  India  as  a  permanent,  or  even  a  serious,  cause 
of  depreciation. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  the  rumours  or  reports  of  intended  changes 
in  other  countries  are  deserving  of  much  more  consideration.  No 
one  can  tell,  of  course,  what  the  German  Government  intends  to 
do.  It  may  resume  its  sales  of  silver,  it  may  adopt  the  double 
standard,  or  it  may  call  in  the  old  silver  and  re-coin  the  greater 
part  of  it  as  subsidiary  or  token  coinage ;  but,  so  far,  nothing 
certain  is  known  of  the  matter  beyond  the  fact  that,  for  the  pre- 
sent, the  sales  of  silver  are  suspended.  Even,  however,  if  it  should 
begin  to  sell  again,  we  do  not  think  that  the  permanent  effect 
upon  the  market  would  be  as  great  as  is  supposed.  At  the  very 
outside,  the  whole  amount  to  be  disposed  of  does  not 
exceed  17,000,000/.,  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  sum  will 
be  required  as  additional  token  coinage.  Probably,  therefore, 
1 2,000,000/.  is  the  very  outside  amount  to  be  sold.  But  India 
alone  has  often  taken  that  much  in  a  single  year,  and  if  any  sudden 
cause  stimulating  the  demand  for  silver  for  that  country  should 
arise,  the  sum  would  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  short  time.  As  for 
the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Controller  of  the  Currency,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  gentlemen  have  from  the  first  been  opposed  to  the 
Bland  Act ;  that  each  year  since  it  was  passed  they  have  been 
pointing  out  its  mischievous  effects ;  and  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  to  suppose  their  recommendations  will  be  attended  to 
now  than  at  any  time  since  the  Act  was  fir3t  placed  on  the 
statute  book.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  at  the  late  elections' 
the  Republican  party  was  successful,  and  that  a  Republican 
Administration  will  be  more  likely  to  carry  its  way  with  aTte- 
publican  Congress  than  with  a  Democratic  one.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  silver  mining  is  a  very 
important  industry  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  desire  to 
protect  native  industry  in  all  its  forms  has  as  yet  lost  none  of  its 
force,  and,  iu  fact,  is  stronger  with  Republicans  than  with  Demo- 
crats. The  silver  party  was  powerful  enough  to  have  the  Bland 
Act,  and  it  may  be  trusted  to  oppose  a  very  stubborn  resistance  to 
any  proposal  to  repeal  that  measure.  In  any  case,  an  early  repeal 
is  improbable.  Congress  will  be  more  likely  at  first  to  recommend 
another  conference  with  the  European  Powers,  so  as  to  see  whether 
longer  experience  may  not  have  induced  Continental  nations,  if  not 
England,  to  agree  to  some  bi-inetallist  plan.  Lastly,  as  regards 
the  intention  of  Italy  to  resume  specie  payments  in  gold,  we  have 
to  see  whether  she  will  be  able  to  give  effect  to  her  intention.  It 
is  said  that  the  Messrs.  Rothschild  have  declined  to  bring  out  the 
loan  necessary  for  resumption  on  the  very  ground  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  get  for  Italy  the  gold  she  requires,  and  that  the 
negotiations  are  in  consequence  going  on  on  another  basis. 
Whether  the  report  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  Italy  to  obtain  the  gold  she  would  require. 
England,  France,  and  Germany  would  all  take  measures  to  pro- 
tect their  gold  reserves,  and  Italy  would  thus  be  compelled  either 
to  pay  an  extravagant  price  or  see  her  plans  defeated  at  the  very 
outset.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  Italian  statesmen 
who  have  shown  themselves  practical  and  sound  will  recog- 
nize that  it  would  be  an  unwise  course  to  adopt  a  gold  cur- 
rency, and,  while  remaining  within  the  Latin  Union,  and  there- 
fore nominally  maintaining  a  double  standard,  will  really  adopt  a 
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silver  currency.  For  Italy  herself  that  -would  he  the  mo9t  advan- 
tageous course.  The  country  is  poor,  and  the  incomes  of  her 
people  are  small.  The  mass  of  the  transactions  are  in  small  sums, 
and  silver  would  therefore  he  much  more  convenient  for  all  ex- 
change purposes  than  gold  would  be.  Nor,  even  in  international 
transactions,  would  there  be  any  advantage  in  a  gold  standard. 
The  purely  silver  countries  have  no  real  difficulty  in  settling  their 
debts  abroad. 

It  has  been  acutely  pointed  out  by  a  writer  in  the  Statist  that 
perhaps  the  most  potent  cause  in  the  fall  of  which  we  are 
speaking  is  one  that  has  been  scarcely  noticed  hitherto — namely, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of  money,  to  which  we  referred  last 
■week.  Although  silver  is  money  in  the  silver-using  countries, 
here  in  England  it  is  only  a  commodity  ;  and,  like  other  commo- 
dities, its  price  tends  to  fall  with  every  rise  in  the  value  of 
money,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a  contemporaneous  rise  in  the 
value  of  money  in  the  silver-using  countries.  It  would  not  seem, 
however,  that"  there  is  such  a  rise  at  present ;  and  naturally,  there- 
fore, silver  tends  to  fall  as  gold  tends  to  rise.  If,  as  is  generally 
expected,  money  is  to  become  dearer  for  the  next  year  or  two,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  downward  tendency  in  the  price  of  silver 
may  continue,  unless  the  improvement  in  trade  extends  to  the 
East,  and  money  there  also  becomes  dearer.  Undoubtedly  there 
has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  Eastern  trade.  The  dis- 
appearance of  famine,  to  which  we  referred  above,  of  itself  is  an 
enormous  stimulus  to  trade.  Still  the  improvement  has  not  been 
of  a  character  that  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  money,  and 
apparently  there  is  no  very  marked  alteration  in  the  Indian  money 
market ;  but,  unless  the  country  is  visited  by  famine  again,  the 
progress  of  improvement  will  naturally  bring  about  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  then  silver  will  tend  to  rise,  just  as  gold 
is  tending  to  rise  with  ourselves. 


ENGLISH  MASTERS  AT  BURLINGTON  HOUSE. 

PORTRAITURE  holds,  as  usual,  a  dominant  place  in  the 
representation  of  the  English  school  at  Burlington  House. 
The  few  artists  of  the  last  century  who  strove  to  establish  in 
England  a  tradition  of  monumental  design  are  rarely  to  be 
met  in  these  annual  gatherings  of  Old  Masters,  nor  is  their 
absence  much  to  be  deplored.  We  can  more  easily  do  justice 
to  the  aims  of  men  like  Barry,  West,  and  Fuseli  when  we  are 
not  burdened  with  the  heavy  duty  of  examining  the  actual 
results  of  their  labours.  Barry,  at  least,  worked  with  a  noble 
ambition  and  in  a  spirit  of  the  truest  devotion  to  his  calling ; 
hut  both  he  and  others  who  strove  to  introduce  into  painting 
an  element  of  ideal  beauty  were  carried  away  by  a  sentiment 
of  extravagant  hostility  to  the  accepted  modes  of  artistic  prac- 
tice. Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  laboured  inventions  of 
these  men  than  the  total  absence  of  those  qualities  which  give 
such  enduring  charm  to  contemporajy  work  in  portrait.  It  would 
almost  appear  as  though  they  had  deliberately  excluded  from  their 
view  whatever  the  portrait-painter  found  worthy  of  his  study. 
All  suggestion  of  individual  character  is  rigidly  suppressed  in 
obedience  to  a  preconceived  theory  of  the  requirements  of  classic 
style,  and  forms  and  faces  alike  are  reduced  to  a  dull  abstraction 
that  scarcely  keeps  any  sense  of  contact  with  living  humanity. 
The  contrast  offered  by  these  opposite  schools  of  painting  is  indeed 
at  first  sight  so  striking  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  they  belong  to  a  single  epoch.  And  yet  the  failure  of 
nearly  all  attempts  at  imaginative  art  was  as  profoundly  charac- 
teristic of  the  eighteenth  century  as  was  the  brilliant  success 
achieved  in  portraiture.  A  fine  enjoyment  of  the  realities  of  social 
life,  with  a  corresponding  keenness  of  appreciation  for  the  most 
delicate  distinctions  of  individual  character,  mark  the  literature 
no  less  than  the  art  of  the  time,  and  whatever  in  either  field  strives 
for  a  higher  reward  is  for  the  most  part  found  to  bo  infected  by  a 
pedantic  devotion  to  classic  models. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  these  unfavourable  influences 
against  which  all  the  higher  forms  of  inventive  art  had  to  struggle  in 
order  to  appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  genius  of  an  artist  like 
Max  man,  whose  collected  drawings  occupy  a  gallery  to  themselves. 
Flaxman  was  endowed  with  the  highest  powers  of  design,  nnd  by 
the  »trength  of  his  original  gift  ho  was  saved  from  the  failure  that 
others  had  to  confers.  And  yot  it  it  not  possible  to  exainino  any 
large  number  of  Flaxman's  drawings  without  being  somewhat 
oppressed  by  the  monotonous  character  of  the  forms  and  faces,  and 
by  the  imperfect  sense  of  humanity  which  mars  the  effect  of  his 
more  elaborate  compositions.  That  this,  however,  is  the  result 
rather  of  deliberate  theory  than  of  any  lack  of  individual  strength 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  direct  studies  from  nature  which  form 
so  large  a  part  of  the  splendid  contribution  from  University 
College.  By  their  help  we  may  perceive  bow  thoroughly  Flaxman 
understood  the  true  sources  of  beauty  in  abstract  design,  and  if 
the  finished  performance  does  not  always  satisfy  the  promise  of 
these  simple  studies,  it  is  at  any  rate  in  all  cases  the  re-  I 
suit  of  a  legitimate  process  of  selection.  Flaxman's  elegant 
and  balanced  compositions  are  thus  entirely  free  from  the  de- 
formities and  exaggerations  which  so  often  disfigure  the  ideal 
paintings  of  the  time.  He  worked  with  ample  knowledge,  and 
with  a  cunning  and  practised  hand,  and  his  designs  are  therefore 
to  be  accepted  as  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  classical  sentiment  which  inspired  them.  That  sentiment, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  bo  so  intimately  related  to  tho  true 


spirit  of  Greek  art  as  was  believed  by  those  who  laboured 
under  its  influence.  Each  age,  as  it  inevitably  recurs  to 
the  example  of  classic  style,  will  produce  of  that  style  its 
own  characteristic  translation.  The  somewhat  pedantic  criti- 
cism of  the  time  had  established  for  the  eighteenth  century  its 
particular  conception  of  the  beauty  of  Greek  art,  and  of  this 
conception  Flaxman  is  the  most  accomplished  exponent.  But 
even  those  to  whom  its  subdued  and  limited  vitality  offers  no 
special  charm  will  still  find  in  these  studies  by  Flaxman  ample 
evidence  of  the  greatness  of  his  genius.  Such  students  will  be 
attracted  less  by  the  formal  grace  of  the  illustrations  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod  than  by  the  artist's  quick  recognition  of  beauty  in  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  domestic  life  shown  in  numerous  groups  of 
mothersand  children  representedin  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  time. 

It  is  a  sudden  leap  which  takes  us  from  the  scholarly  designs  of 
Flaxman  to  the  moral  satire  of  Hogarth,  and  the  still  more  homely 
pathos  of  Morland.  Hogarth  had  struck  the  first  note  of  original 
invention  in  English  art ;  and,  although  his  work  affected  none  of 
the  higher  graces  of  style  that  other  men  sought  to  win,  it  appeals 
to  us  now  as  a  strong  and  genuine  product  of  the  time.  The  liberty 
which  he  allowed  himself  in  the  presentation  of  vice  and  folly 
was  rendered  acceptable  to  his  generation  by  the  strongly  didactic 
sentiment  which  flavoured  all  his  work.  In  this  respect  he  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  Dutchmen  of  the  preceding  century, 
with  whom  in  other  matters  he  claims  a  close  alliance.  Like 
them,  he  was  attracted  by  the  common  realities  of  life,  choosing  to 
interpret  the  facts  that  lay  close  at  hand  without  any  misgiving 
as  to  their  insufficient  dignity  for  the  purposes  of  art.  But,  while 
the  Dutchmen  laboured  in  the  broader  spirit  of  comedy,  Hogarth 
brought  to  these  vulgar  scenes  the  fierce  temper  of  the  professed 
moralist;  and,  with  this  special  purpose  in  view,  he  was  apt 
sometimes  to  lay  deliberate  emphasis  upon  the  coarser  incidents 
in  his  pictures  in  order  the  more  strongly  to  enforce  the 
lesson  he  had  to  teach.  If  we  compare  the  one  example 
of  Hogarth  in  the  exhibition — the  telling  composition  en- 
titled "The  Lady's  Last  Stake"  (55)— with  the  splendid 
Jan  Steen  from  the  Hope  collection,  we  shall  be  glad  to  realize  the 
full  measure  of  the  distinction  to  which  we  have  referred.  The 
merest  glance  at  the  Englishman's  spirited  design  suffices  to  inter- 
pret his  meaning.  "  The  story  I  pitched  upon,"  writes  Hogarth, 
"  was  of  a  young  and  virtuous  married  lady,  who,  by  playing  at 
cards  with  an  officer,  loses  her  money,  watch,  and  jewels ;  the 
moment  when  he  offers  them  back  in  return  for  her  honour,  and 
she  is  wavering  at  his  suit,  was  my  point  of  time."  All  this  is 
told  as  plainly  upon  the  canvas  as  in  the  artist's  own  words,  and 
is  told  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  interest  of  the  story  to 
Hogarth  lay  in  the  occasion  it  offered  for  the  enforcement  of  an 
obvious  moral.  The  picture  by  Jan  Steen  which,  in  the  catalogue, 
is  discreetly  entitled  "  A  Lady  offering  Wine  to  a  Gentleman" 
(104),  has  a  more  sinister  meaning  more  subtly  expressed.  The 
painter  has  been  content  to  remain  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  intrigue 
which  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate,  and  has  given  no  loud  hint  of 
his  meaning.  His  mode  of  interpreting  the  little  drama  that  is  in 
progress  is,  indeed,  so  subdued  and  restrained,  that  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  picture  has  been  wholly  misunderstood.  The  critic 
of  the  Times  accepts  "  The  Glutton "  as  an  appropriate  title 
for  the  design  ;  but  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  perceive  that 
the  feast  which  the  poor  victim  is  enjoying  is  only  an  in- 
cident in  the  sure  process  of  his  ruin.  The  figure  of  Fortune 
with  her  foot  upon  a  die  which  stands  above  tho  mantel- 
piece, the  suggestive  inscription  carved  below  it,  and  tho  group  in 
an  inner  apartment  gambling  at  a  table,  sufficiently  indicate  the 
character  of  the  house,  while  as  for  tho  actors  in  tho  play  they 
have  their  characters  stamped  upon  their  faces.  The  old  hag 
who  kneels  to  the  left,  the  youthful  woman,  with  her  over-modest 
air,  who  hands  the  wine,  and  tho  swaggering  bully  at  the  back  of 
the  scene;  these,  if  wo  mistake  not.  are  familiar  types  only  not  in- 
stantly recognizable  because  the  painter  has  been  at  no  pains 
to  exaggerate  the  distinguishing  traits  of  each  for  tho  sake  of 
pointing  a  common  moral.  To  what  lengths  nf  sentimental  ex- 
travagance the  didactic  spirit  may  be  pushed  in  weaker  hands  than 
those  of  Hogarth  is  to  bo  learned  from  the  series  of  designs  by 
Morland  illustrating  the  progress  of  "Loiitia"  from  innocence  to 
depravity.  .Morland  was  a  painter  of  real  t;ilent,  but  ho  is  hero  to 
bo  seen  at  his  worst.  More  satisfactory  specimens  of  his  art  aro  tho 
Landscape  ( 10), lent  by  Mr.  Ames,  and  the  "Night  Scene,  with  Horse- 
men grouped  around  an  inn  door  ''  (24),  from  the  collection  of  Mr. 
Stanley  Boulter.  The  lew  remaining  examples  of  Lnglish  painting 
outside  tho  range  of  portrait  and  landscape  are  not  of  much 
interest  or  importance.  The  "  Cricket  Match  "  (/>),  by  Francis  Hay- 
nian,  is  curious  rat  her  than  admirable,  nor  is  Stotliard's  illustra- 
tion to  tho  Fatrit  QllSSII  a  very  remarkable  or  characteristic 
performance. 

Tho  great  UnglLsh  portrait-painters  are,  as  is  usual  in  these 
exhibitions,  amply  and  brilliantly  represented.  As  often  before, 
the  spectator  i-c  again  impressed  by  the  larger  nnd  more  varied 
grasp  of  character  possessed  by  Reynolds  as  compared  with  his 
great  rival  <<ainsborough  ;  and  yot,  at  the  same  time,  he  xvill  bo 
forced  to  admit  that  in  moments  of  happiest  inspiration  (Iains- 
borough could  produce  worli  of  unapproachable  excellence  and 
beauty.  Tho  ono  rarely  hiled]  the  other,  it  is  true,  did  not 
always  succeed,  but  his  successes  were  of  a  kind  to  far  outweigh 
his  failures.  Wo  may  instance  in  the  present  collodion  three 
pictures  by  Cainsborough  that  would  of  themselves  serve  to  make 
tho  reputation  of  any  lesser  artist.  It  would  !><•  difficult  to  surpass 
tho  graceful  composition  of  "  Tho  Wood  Gatherers  "  ( 17 1),  leu, 
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by  Lord  Carnarvon,  though  the  punting  hero  and  there  has 
Buffered  grievously.  Qu  the  same  wall  hangs  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  the  QoUJltesg  Ligonier  (177),  with  a  lace  of  extraordinary 
vivacity  and  fascination,  and  in  the  first  room  is  to  bo 
found  a  head  of  Miss  Tryon, at  the  ape  of  fifteen  (3$),  where,  apart 
from  the  convincing  truth  of  the  portrait,  we  may  note  the  purely 
artistic  qualities  of  a  delicate  scheme  of  colouring  admirably 
worked  out  in  tones  of  pink  and  grey.   The  works  of  Sir  Joshua 

are  on  this  occasion  more  numerous  than  those  of  Gainsborough. 
The  fatal  imprudence  of  the  painter  in  the  use  of  Meeting  and 
destructive  pigments  is  unfortunately  only  too  evident  in  some  of 
the  best  Of  the  works  from  his  hand.  -A  richly  coloured  composi- 
tion of  a  "  Nymph,  with  Pan  piping  to  her  "  (35),  is  cracked  and 
scarred  as  though  it  had  passed  through  a  furnace.  As  a  com- 
panion to  this  hangs  the  delightful  group  of"  Master  Angerstein  and 
his  sister  Julia  "  (30),  and  in  the  large  room,  among  several  other 
contributions,  we  may  distinguish  in  particular  the  portrait  of 
"  Lady  Elizabeth  Herbert,  with  her  Child  "  (1S0). 


THE  THEATRES. 

"■XT  R.  BOOTH'S  performance  of  Iago,  a  part  which  he  is 
j^-L  playing  on  alternate  nights  with  Othello  at  the  Princess's 
Theatre,  fully  justifies  the  high  estimation  in  which  it  has 
been  held  by  the  best  American  critics.  Jt  is  indeed  a' 
representation  full  of  insight,  grace,  and  force.  The  actor's 
Hamlet  gave  sullicieut  warrant  that  his  Iago  would  be  a 
carefully  thought  out  and  consistent  piece  of  acting,  executed 
with  complete  skill ;  and  from  his  Hamlet,  as  well  as  from  his 
other  performances,  it  might  have  been  safely  predicted  that  Mr. 
Booth  would  not  be  wanting  in  force  when  it  seemed  good  to  him 
to  indicate  force.  Nor  could  an  actor  of  so  much  accomplishment 
and  imaginative  power  as  .Mr.  Booth  possesses  fall  into  any  common 
mistake  about  the  rendering  of  such  a  part  as  Iago.  No  known 
performance  of  any  actor,  however,  can  give  the  exact  measure  of 
what  his  success  may  be  in  a  part  in  which  he  has  not  yet  been 
seen.  Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Booth's  success 
iu  Iago  is  complete.  There  are  points,  as  there  are  points  in  every 
piece  of  acting,  to  which  exception  may  be  taken  by  individual  judg- 
ment, but,  on  the  whole,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Booth's 
Iago  will  add  materially  to  the  high  reputation  which  he  had  already 
attained  with  English  critics  and  playgoers.  In  a  general  way, 
with  of  course  some  differences  due  to  Mr.  Booth's  being  an  actor 
who  thinks  for  himself,  the  American  player's  Iago  corresponds  to 
Hazlitt's  description  of  that  presented  by  Edmund  Kean.  He 
seems  "  a  gay,  light-hearted  monster,  a  careless,  cordial,  com- 
fortable villain.  The  preservation  of  character  was  so  complete, 
the  air  and  manner  were  so  much  of  a  piece  throughout,  that  the 
part  seemed  more  like  a  detached  scene  or  single  trait,  and  of 
shorter  duration  than  it  usually  does.  The  ease,  familiarity,  and 
tone  of  nature  with  which  the  text  was  delivered,  were  quite  equal 
to  anything  we  have  seen  in  the  best  comic  acting.  .  .  .  The 
odiousness  of  the  character  was,  in  fact,  in  some  measure,  glossed 
over  by  the  extreme  grace,  alacrity,  and  rapidity  of  the  execu- 
tion." Further  than  this,  the  parallel  between  the  two  actors 
seems  to  hold  9  ith  less  exactitude.  Hazlitt  goes  on  to  complain 
with  some  diffidence  of  Keau's  Iago  not  being  grave  enough, 
and  Mr.  Booth's  Iago  is  certainly,  .at  the  judiciously 
rare  moments  when  he  drops  his  mask  to  the  audience, 
grave  and  even  terrible  enough  to  satisfy  any  critic.  One 
of  the  most  impressive  of  these  moments  is  found  in  a 
silent  piece  of  acting  in  the  scene  of  Roderigo 's  death.  Cnssio, 
wounded  in  the  dark  by  Iago,  has  sunk  on  his  knee.  Iago,  sword 
iu  baud,  having  seen  to  lioderigo's  despatch,  comes  stealthily 
behind  Cassio,  and  for  a  moment  lets  ail  the  devilry  of  his  nature 
appear  in  his  face  as  he  prepares  to  rid  himself  of  Cassio  also. 
Then  his  quick  senses  discern  the  approach  of  help,  his  sword 
appears  raised  to  defend  the  victims  against  further  possible 
attacks,  and  he  is  agaiu  "  honest  Iago, '  overcome  with  horror  at 
the  murder  which  he  has  been  too  late  to  prevent.  This  is  ad- 
mirably conceived,  and  is  executed  with  admirable  rapidity  and 
closeness.  Later  on  than  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted, 
Hazlitt  gives  a  disquisition  on  his  own  conception  of  Iago's 
character,  with  most  of  which  we  are  inclined  to  agree, 
and  with  most  of  which  Mr.  Booth's  conception  seems  to 
fall  in.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  run  together  the 
passages  which  illustrate  this  conception,  omitting  some  which 
dwell  on  points  which  Hazlitt  thought  faulty  in  Kean's  performance 
and  which  do  not  appear  in  Mr.  Booth's,  and  some  to  which 
we  may  presently  recur.  "  Iago  is  an  extreme  instance  ...  of 
diseased  intellectual  activity,  with  an  aunost  perfect  indifference 
to  moral  good  or  evil,  or  rather  with  a  preference  of  the  latter, 
because  it  falls  more  iu  with  his  favourit  propensity,  gives  greater 
zest  to  his  thoughts,  and  scope  to  his  eiions.  .  ."  .  The  general 
groundwork  of  the  character,  as  it  app.  re  to  us,  is  not  absolute 
malignity,  but  a  want  of  moral  principle,  or  an  indifference  to  the 
real  consequences  of  the  actions  which  the  meddling  perversity  of 
his  disposition  and  love  of  immediate  exciteme.it  lead  him  to 
commit.  He  is  an  amateur  of  tragedy  :  .  real  life  ;  and  instead  of 
exercising  his  ingenuity  on  imaginary  t  haracters  or  forgotten  in- 
cidents, he  takes  the  bolder  and  moie  1!  .-perate  course  of  getting 
up  bis  plot  at  home,  casts  the  princij ..  (arts  uu.ong  his  nearest 
friends  and  connexions,  and  rehears"?  1  1  downright  earnest  with 
iteady  nerves  and  unabated  resolutioi,     The  ch  .iacter  is  a  com- 


plete abstraction  of  the  intellectual  from  the  moral  being ;  or,  in 
other  words,  consists  in  an  absorption  of  every  common  feeling 
in  the  virulence  of  his  understanding,  the  deliberate  wilful- 
ness of  his  purposes,  and  in  his  restless,  untameable,  love 
of  mischievous  contrivance."  Mr.  Booth's  Iago  bears  through- 
out the  impress  of  this  "  abstraction  of  the  intellectual  from  the 
moral  being";  a  number  of  fine  touches  combine  to  convey  the 
notion  that  he  is  always  more  amused  with  his  own  thoughts  as  to 
the  probable  result  of  exciting  events  than  he  is  with  the  events 
themselves,  even  though  he  has  brought  them  about.  He  seems, 
too,  to  take  delight  in  the  skill  and  readiness  with  which  he 
moulds  himself  to  whatever  company  he  is  found  in.  With 
Boderigo  he  is  the  brilliant  and  experienced  man  of  the  world, 
who  knows  the  hollowness  of  things ;  with  Cassio  he  is  the 
"excellent  good  fellow  and  lively  bottle-companion"  that 
Kean,  according  to  Hazlitt,  seemed  too  constantly  through- 
out the  piece;  and  with  Othello  he  is  the  thoughtful,  ob- 
servant, and  devoted  follower,  whose  honesty  ever  out- 
weighs his  inclinations.  Speaking  of  this  honesty  Hazlitt 
observes,  "  He  is  repeatedly  called  '  honest  Iago,'  which  looks  as  if 
there  were  something  suspicious  in  his  appearance,  which  admitted 
a  different  construction."  This  remark  strikes  us  as  purely  fan- 
tastical, and  we  are,  on  the  contrary,  disposed  to  think  that  Iago 
might  very  reasonably  and  consistently  be  played  throughout, 
except  in  the  soliloquies,  with  that  bluff,  vigorous,  and  off-hand 
manner  which  is  always  supposed  to  be  allied,  and  no  doubt  in 
many  cases  is  actually  allied,  with  honesty.  Such  a  representation, 
however,  would  of  necessity  miss  the  constantly-changing  interest, 
grace,  and  vivacity  of  Mr.  Booth's  performance. 

In  a  performance  which  is  for  the  most  part  of  the  highest 
merit,  some  points  dwell  especially  upon  the  memory.  Of  these 
we  may  take  first  that  one  in  which  Mr.  Booth  disappointed  our 
expectations.    This  was  in  the  well-known  lines 

And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor, 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch  ; 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. 

Mr.  Booth's  action  at  this  point  was,  as  throughout  the  play,  full 
of  grace,  combined  with  meaning  and  force ;  but  his  tones  and 
expression  seemed  to  us  to  miss  the  exultation  of  the  man  who 
has  just  thought  out  his  villanous  scheme,  and  who  delights  as 
much  in  his  own  power  of  so  thinking  it  out  as  in  the  probable 
success  of  the  scheme  itself.  The  thing  was,  purposely  perhaps, 
too  much  subdued  ;  it  seemed  as  if  Iago  feared  the  interruption 
which,  it  is  true,  follows  pat  upon  the  words.  But,  as  we  take  it, 
the  speech  has  no  suggestion  of  this  caution  ;  it  works  up  through 
swift  degrees  of  increasing  invention  and  delight  to  the  triumph 
of  a  perfected  plot.  Eor  the  rest,  it  remains  only  to  call  attention 
to  those  touches  in  the  performance  which  struck  us  as  being  par- 
ticularly fine,  and  hist  in  natural  order  among  these  comes  the 
"  I  am  not  what  I  am,"  spoken  to  Roderigo  in  the  first  scene. 
These  few  words  seemed  to  carry  with  them,  beyond  their  obvious 
and  direct  meaning,  a  sense  of -pleasure  in  the  mystifying  and  mis- 
leading to  his  ruin  of  the  fool  whom  Iago  makes  his  purse.  The 
cynicism  of  the  following  speeches  delivered  to  Brabantio  from  a 
hiding-place  under  his  balcony  was  quiet  and  demoniacal,  while  in 
the  soliloquy  which  closes  the  act  the  spectator  was  lor  the  first 
time  let  into  the  meaning  of  lago's  character  and  the  working  of 
his  mind.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Mr.  Booth  marked  with  fine  effect 
the  youth  (Iago  is  twenty-eight,  according  to  his  own  showing) 
and  impetus  of  the  character,  and  here  also  he  seemed  to  indicate 
that  the  notion  of  Emilia's  infidelity  is  in  the  first  instance  merely 
an  excuse  for  his  own  villany,  with  which  Iago  amuses  himself, 
and  which  he  deliberately  employs  to  whet  his  purpose,  while  later 
on  he  is  so  carried  away  by  his  own  inventions  that  he  gravely 
affects  to  himself  a  belief  in  Othello's  and  Cassio's  criminality  with 
Emilia,  and  from  this  affected  belief  works  himself  into  a  true 
passion  of  revengeful  hatred.  Other  fine  points  may  be  noted  in 
the  actor's  delivery  of  the  rhyming  couplets  ending  with  "  to 
suckle  fools  and  chronicle  small  beer";  in  his  intonation  of  "For 
Michael  Cassio,  I  dare  be  sworn — I  think  that  he  is  honest" ;  and 
in  his  silent  hatred  of  Emilia  in  the  second  scene  of  the  fourth  act ; 
and  others  might  be  multiplied  upon  these.  Throughout  the  play 
Mr.  Booth's  technical  skill  is  observable,  and  not  least  in  the 
drinking  scene  with  Cassio.  The  stage  management  is  excellent, 
but  the  manner  of  curtailing  the  play  is  far  from  happy. 
It  seems  that  at  the  first  representations  the  scene  between  Othello 
and  Iago  was  played  in  the  same  open  space  in  which  Othello's 
arrival  in  C\  orus  is  seen.  This  was  clearly  a  mistake.  By  an  odd 
coincidence  the  scene  now  employed  corresponds  almost  exactly 
with  the  background  for  the  same  scene  given  by  Ruhl  in  the 
plates  to  Ot'idio,  which  are  preserved  in,  among  other  places,  the 
curious  volumes  Called  Le  Monde  Dramatique,  to  which  we  re- 
ferred not  long  ago.  Mrs.  Herman  Vezin's  Emilia,  and  Mr. 
Ryder's  Brabutio,  are  excellent  performances,  and  the  same 
epithet  may  be  applied  to  Mr.  Charles's  Roderigo.  Mr.  Redmund 
has  some  uot  unhappy  notions  in  Cassio's  drunken  scene ;  but  these 
are  comjletely  marred  by  the  same  manner  which  he  assumes 
throughout  the  piece — a  manner  which  might  6it  well  enough 
upon  Lantier  in  VAssommoir,  but  which  is  more  than  absurd  when 
given  to  "  a  grent  a:  ithmetician  "  who  held  a  post  of  the  highest 
honour  under  Othello.  To  Miss  Milton's  Desdemona  it  would  be 
difficult  t  live  praise.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Forrester's 
Othello  i-  a  1 1  urmance  of  much  credit.  Of  Mr.  Booth's  Othello 
we  may  h      1 1  speak  on  a  future  occasion. 
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The  English  and  American  stages  have  suffered  a  marked  loss 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Sothern,  a  comedian  whose  great  success  in  a 
part  invented  by  himself  stood  in  the  way  of  his  wider  field  of 
exceptional  talent  obtaining,  in  England  at  least,  the  full  recog- 
nition which  it  deserved.  Mr-.  Sothern's  first  actual  appearance  on 
the  stage  took  place,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  the  Channel 
Islands;  but,  however  this  may  be,  his  theatrical  career  may  be 
said  to  have  practically  begun  in  America.  •  The  first  real  appreci- 
ation of  his  powers  there  was  accorded  to  him  in  a  line  of  cha- 
racter which  in  the  height  of  his  success  he  comparatively  seldom 
undertook.  The  actor  who  was  playing  Ai  man  d  in  aversion  of 
the  sickly  Dame  aux  Camillas  of  the  younger  Dumas  fell 
suddenly  ill,  and  there  was  a  difficulty  about  hlling  the  part. 
Mr.  Sothern  knew  the  part,  and  played  it  with  marked 
success.  It  was  after  this  that  he  consented,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  play  Lord  Dundreary  in  Mr.  Tom  Taylor's 
American  Cousin.  The  part  was  (according  to  a  volume 
published  in  America  concerning  Mr.  Sothern's  career)  in  the 
original  play  an  old  man's  part  of  about  forty  lines.  What 
Mr.  Sothern  finally  made  of  it  we  need  not  remind  our  readers. 
Of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  artistic  career  by  Mr. 
Sothern's  exceptional  success  in  Lord  Dundreary  we  have  often 
spoken,  and  we  need  now  only  reiterate  our  conviction  that  it  was 
only  an  unhappy  combination  of  accidents  that  prevented  one  of  bis 
latest  performances  on  the  London  stage  of  a  "  character-part "  from 
taking  as  high  rank  as,  or  in  some  ways  an  even  higher  rank,  than 
Lord  Dundreary.  On  the  attractive  ease  and  grace  of  manner, 
which  belonged  to  him  in  public  as  in  private  life,  and  cu  the 
unforced  indication  of  pathos  which  with  these  Mr.  Sothern  brought 
to  bear  upon  David  Garrick,  and  parts  of  a  lighter  kind  of  high 
comedy,  it  is  needless  to  dwell.  Looking  back  upon  his  theatrical 
career  one  can  only  regret  that,  while  he  did  in  certain  ar.d  im- 
portant ways  so  much  for  the  stage,  circumstances  prevented  him 
from  giving  scope  to  powers  which  were  more  versatile  than  the 
bulk  of  his  admirers  suspected. 

In  consequence  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr3.  ateman  the 
management  of  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  has  pa-sed  into  the  hands 
of  her  daughter,  Miss  Isabel  Bateman,  whose  efforts  will  surely  be 
encouraged  and  supported  by  the  same  public  which  so  fully 
recognized  Mrs.  Bateman's  energy  in  providing  them  with  good 
and  wholesome  dramatic  entertainment. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PYRENEES.* 

MR.  BLACKBURX,  well  known  as  he  is  for  possessing  a 
pleasant  knack  of  discoursing  about  scenery,  devoted  his 
talent  to  a  good  object  when  he  took  up  his  pen  to  remind 
the  exhausted  denizens  of  London  that  the  Alps  were  not  the 
only  playground  of  Europe.  The  propensity  of  tourists  to  ' 
move  gregariously  has  seldom  been  more  conspicuously  shown 
than  in  the  ignorance  so  prevalent  in  England  that  in  the 
I'yrenee3  the  grandeur  and  the  grace  of  mountain  forms  may 
be  found  by  those  who  care  to  seek.  Wo  wish  that  Mr. 
Blackburn's  book,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  appeared, 
could  have  been  issued  with  a  title  more  accurately  indicative 
of  its  scope.  The  Pyrenees  seems  to  promise  a  description  of 
that  whole  tract  which  unrolls  itself  in  Spain  as  well  as  in 
France  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
second  title,  "  A  Description  of  Summer  Life  at  French  Watering- 
Places,"  appears  to  exclude  that  element  of  scenery  which  makes 
up  much  of  the  volume.  Moreover,  the  choice  provokes  an  in- 
evitable comparison  with  M.  Taioe'a  brilliant  Les  PyrSndes.  The 
framework  of  the  English  book  is  the  quaint  idea  that  the  writer 
had  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  that  Parisian  catchpenny,  the 
Moniteur  del  eaux,  with  which,  as  summer  comes  on,  the  bored 
fidneur  is  taught  how  to  lavish  his  hoarded  napoleons.  .Mr. 
Blackburn  turns  in  this  valuable  journal  to  the  heading  of 
"  Pyrenees,"  and  "  under  this  title  we  find  special  mention  made 
of  Pau,  Eaux-Cbaudes,  Eaux-Bonnes,  Cauterets,  Gavaniie,  Lust, 
St.-Sauveur,  Bar6ges,  Bagneres  de  Bigorro,  Luchon,  and  Biarritz, 
ttc";  to  these  places  accordingly  he  bends  his  steps,  and  to  the 
illustration  of  their  humours  and  of  their  scenery  his  description 
is  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  confined. 

After  all,  the  specialty  of  the  volume  must  be  sought  in  Doro's 
numerous  illustrations.  The  sketches  of  scenery  are  clever — some- 
times striking — but  not  exempt  from  the  dashing  artist's  charac- 
teristic contempt  for  detail,  and  they  fail  accordingly  in  reproducing 
local  effect.  Many  of  them  look  like  studies  for  glades  in  the  Wood 
of  Brancelionde,  while  not  unfreoucntly  they  are  so  darli  as  to  be 
with  difficulty  deciphered.  The  caricature  jotting!  often  remind 
us  of  Doyle's  immortal  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson,  though  far 
inferior  in  humour  to  that  cxquUite  production.  Bit  more  than 
one  of  them  might  well  have  been  spared  to  give  space  for  more  solid 
letter-press.  W  hat,  for  instance,  is  the  wit  of  "  Invalids  taking  the 
waters" — namely,  a  string  of  about  a  hundred  umbrellas  shown 
upon  an  inclined  plane,  with  no  accessory  to  indicate  whether  the 
crowd  concealed  under  their  friendly  shade  were  trooping  into 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  or  some  i'yrenenn  spring  P 
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The  double  character  of  the  illustrations  reproduces  itself  in  the 
letterpress,  not  much,  we  think,  to  the  advantage  of  the  volume. 
So  long  as  Mr.  Blackburn  is  describing  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  and  gives  us  matter  which  repays 
the  perusal.  But  the  gossiping  pages  over  the  social  humours  of 
the  watering-places  are  pale  and  tedious ;  they  are  devoid  of 
genuine  humour  and  visibly  destitute  of  originality.  The  phrase 
which  escapes  Mr.  Blackburn  as  describing  his  own  work,  after  an 
earnest  and  wull-written  appeal  to  his  countrymen  not  to  neglect 
the  Pyrenees,  as  they  are  far  too  apt  to  do— "  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  M.  Dore" — explains,  we  imagine,  the  anatomy  of  the 
volume.  M.  Dore  following  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Blackburn  would 
have  been  a  better  combination.  It  is  natural  that  a  Parisian 
artist  should  choose  the  Moniteur  des  eaux  as  his  Mentor  where 
an  Englishman  would  rely  on  his  Murray  or  his  Packe,  adding  to 
them,  if  he  possesses  that  knowledge  of  French  which  all  educated 
Englishmen  ought  to,  but  too  many  do  not,  possess,  the  guide,  ex- 
haustive for  the  French  slopes,  contained  in  Hachette's  series, 
written  by  M.  J  oanne,  Vice-President  of  the  French  Alpine  Club, 
and  prefaced  by  an  essay  on  the  orography  of  the  Pyrenees  by  M. 
Elisee  Reclus.  After  all,  the  Pyrenees  are  very  accessible.  The 
man  w.ho  leaves  Charing  Cross  by  the  tidal  train — say  on  this 
morning — can  sleep  comfortably  in  Paris,  and  find  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  by  the  following  midnight.  When  he  has 
done  his  tour,  he  will  without  doubt  confess  that,  while  the  peaks, 
passes,  and  glaciers  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  Alps,  and  lakes  are 
almost  absent,  yet  the  range  is  full  of  grace,  and  olten  of  grandeur, 
the  Cirque  de  Gavarnie  being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  highest  Alpine 
authority,  equal  to  anything  in  the  Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vegetation  is  far  richer  and  the  cookery  infinitely  superior. 

Making  for  Pau  as  his  starting-point,  Mr.  Blackburn  was  car- 
ried in  the  train  by  the  old-world  city,  but  still  popular  seat  of 
seething  mud-baths,  Dax.  When  he  talks  of  "  the  grass-grown 
and  neglected  old  ramparts  which  form  a  sort  of  boulevard  "  for 
a  town  whose  baths  have  been  in  high  repute  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  he  gives  no  hint  that  these  ramparts  are  among 
the  most  interesting  architectural  remains  of  Europe,  being  veri- 
table Roman  walls,  only  just  saved  from  destruction  at  the  hands 
of  Vandal  authorities  in  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
very  name  of  the  city  tells  its  history,  being  merely  a  modification 
of  De  Aquis,  and  identical  accordingly  with  that  of  Aix,  Aix-les- 
Bains,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  well  as  with  the  Italian  Acqui. 
With  the  Romans,  who  never  intermitted  the  duty  of  bathing, 
the  unusual  quality  of  the  water  ^n  these  places  was  the  fact 
which  called  lor  commemoration.  To  the  less  luxurious  Teutons 
the  mere  fact  of  tubbing  was  the  specialty  ;  and  so,  not  to  mention 
the  various  Badens  in  their  native  land,  they  imposed  the  emphatic 
name  of  Bath  upon  Aqu;e  Solis,  and  knew  the  tepid  spring  in 
Derbyshire  which  the  Romans  had  used  by  a  title  which  has 
become  Buxton,  i.e.  B;ith's-town.  With  the  Renaissance,  at  all 
events  in  England,  drinking  came  to  be  the  capital  idea  connected 
with  mineral  waters;  so  we  had  Tunbridge  Wells,  Ba^nigge  Wells, 
Bristol  Ilotwells,  and  so  forth,  till  the  high  gentility  of  the 
eighteenth  century  replaced  that  homely  term  by  the  outlandish 
Spa. 

Much  as  the  present  edition  may  have  been  rewritten,  as  the 
author  explains  that  it  has  been,  little  regard  has  been  shown  for  the 
changes  which  a  few  years  have  made  in  the  rapidly  developing 
sea-bathing  resort  of  Biarritz,  which  has,  like  Brighton,  gained 
in  popularity  by  the  eclipse  of  that  distinguished  patronage  to 
which  each  place  owed  its  first  start.  Rs  magnificent  air, 
beautiful  situation,  and  interesting  scenery  are  enough  to  ensure 
the  prosperity  of  Biarritz.  We  quite  concur  with  Mr.  Black- 
burn s  depreciatory  notice  of  the  spot  selected  by  its  Imperial 
builders  for  the  site  of  the  Villa  Eugenic;  but  it  is  an 
anachronism  to  talk  of  the  two  or  three  years'  growth  of 
the  shrubs  and  trees  planted  round  it,  eleven  years  since  its 
creators  had  even  laid  eyes  upon  it.  All  this  time  these  have 
been  growing,  and  the  pine  woods  are  now  tolling  on  the  land- 
scape. The  Empress  has  at  last  sold  her  property  to  a  Company  for 
three  millions  of  francs,  and  the  sanguine  purchasers  have  put 
out  a  jubilant  prospectus,  with  an  exulting  proclamation  that 
they  are  going  to  turn  the  residence  into  an  hotel  and  casino; 
while  they  aver  that  by  this  speculation,  and  by  cutting  up 
twenty-two  out  of  the  thirty  hectares  of  which  the  property  is 
composed  into  villa  lots,  they  may  raise  the  valuo  of  their 
purchase  to  the  impossible  figure  of  nearly  twenty-eight  millions 
of  francs.  "The  town  of  I  Siarritz,"  so  says  Mr.  1  ilackburn,  "con- 
sists of  a  number  of  irregularly  built  white  houses,  several  largo 
hotels,  and  a  casino.''  All  these  features  are  still,  no  doubt,  found 
there,  as  they  were  when  ho  wrote,  and  among  the  colossal  hotels 
the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  takes  no  menu  place  for  comfort  among  the 
hostelrics  of  Europe.  Hut  Mr.  BUckburn  should  have  made 
account  of  the  constantly-increasing  multitude  of  luxurious  villas 
of  all  sizes,  with  plcaiances  large  or  small,  which  are  rapidly 
spreading  in  every  direction,  and  will  before  long  fill  up  the  five 
miles  which  eoparato  Uayonne  and  lliarritz,  now  distant,  thanks 
to  a  load  railroad,  by  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  tlm  lately 
obscum  corner  of  Europe  l-'rench,  Spaniards,  and  KiiHsians  during 
the  summer  season  jostle  each  other  in  the  Atlantic,  too  often 
to  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  the  baccarat  table.  As  soon  as 
winter  sots  in  Hiarritz  ftndl  itself  transformed  into  a  c|iiiet, 
sociable,  and  continuously  augmenting  English  colony.  latitude 
place*  it  on  the  line  of  S'oith  Italy.    Hut,  then,  isothermal  lines 
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on  one  side  and  perpetual  strawberries  on  the  other.  So  the 
climate  can  best  be  described  as  a  glorified  Northern  one,  in  which 
winter  days  feel  as  only  some  Bpriog  days  do  in  England,  not  well 
suited  for  consumptive  and  delicate  persons,  but  sovereign  to  recall 
the  languid  and  the  goaty  to  health  and  strength. 

While  other  places  lying  at  far  greater  distance-;  from  the  moun- 
tains are  noticed,  although  unrecorded  in  the  Moniteur  dee  rna.r, 
it  is  strange  that  Mr.  Blackburn,  should  bo  absolutely  silent  about 
the  historical  and  picturesque,  city  of  Bayonne,  so  famous  in 
the  final  days  of  tho  Peninsular  war.  This  old  half-Spanish 
town  ,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  site  at  the  confluence  of  tho 
wido  Adour  and  the  clear  Nive,  its  fortifications,  a  masterpiece 
of  Vauban,  its  shady  public  walks,  its  statoly  cathedral,  and  the 
background  of  tho  peaked  Passes  Pyrenees,  might  well  bo  more 
familiarly  known  to  the  wandering  representatives  of  the  Water- 
ColourSocieties.  The  cathedral,  a  (ino  building  of  the  Middle-Pointed 
style,  rocalls  in  tho  bosses  of  the  groined  roof  a  chapter  of  French  his- 
tory not  much  relished  across  the  Channel,  for  tho  Royal  English 
arms  proclaim  who  were  for  three  centuries  lords  of  South- Western 
Prance.  The  cloisters  attached  to  tins  cathedral  are  of  unusual  size. 
Some  three  miles  from  Bayonne  the  furzy  common  of  Mouguere 
oilers  a  panorama  of  singular  contrasts.  To  the  south-east,  far  off 
gleam  tho  snowy  summits  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees ;  southward, 
the  dark-blue  range  of  the  Basses  Pyrenees  of  varied  outline,  crossing 
the  frontier  of  Spanish  Basqueland,  and  lost  to  the  westward  in  infi- 
nite distance  as  it  hugs  the  Atlantic  :  due  west  the  ocean  is  descried 
over  the  rivers,  the  steeples,  and  the  bridges  of  Bayonne  ;  and,  to  the 
north,  the  broad,  flat  Landes  spread  beyond  the  gleaming  line  of  the 
Adour.  There  was  no  obligation  on  Mr.  Blackburn  to  notice  St.  Jean 
do  Luz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nivolle ;  but,  as  he  pleased  to  include  it 
in  the  heading  of  his  final  chapter  in  connexion  with  Biarritz,  he 
might  have  said  something  better  worth  recording  than  the  thin 
persiflage  with  which  be  puts  oil' t  lie  students  who  maybe  anxious  to 
hear  something  about  a  town  of  old  seafaring  fame,  and  noticeable  in 
French  history  as  the  place  whore  in  its  wide  dark  church — the  most 
stately  and  developed  specimen  of  Basque  ecclesiological  pecu- 
liarities— Louis  XIV.  wedded  Marie  Therese  of  Spain.  For  one 
who  was  travelling  so  far  along  the  famous  route  (PJEspagne  it  is 
a  strange  omission  not  to  have  compassed  a  few  more  kilometres, 
and  carried  his  readers  across  the  frontier,  and  bade  them  for  some 
minutes  .appreciate  in  the  carved  stone  mansions,  the  eves  borne 
on  richly  worked  wooden  corbels,  the  half-ruined  walls  and 
castle,  and  the  gaudily  fitted.  Gothic  church  of  Fucnterrabia 
(the  Fontarabia  of  Milton  and  Scott),  what  are  the  artistic 
features  of  an  unchanged  Spanish  town  of  the  Penaissance, 
nestling  under  its  shapely  mountain  upon  the  broad  estuary  of 
tho  Bidassoa. 

We  have  referred  to  the  peculiarities  of  Basque  ecclesiology, 
and  we  may  profitably  explain  in  what  they  consist.  The  typal 
church  of  the  French  Basqueland  is  a  long  hall  devoid  either  of 
aisles  or  of  marked  chancel,  generally  with  an  apsidal  east  end 
slightly  accentuated  outside,  and  hardly  at  all  so  within.  There 
are  usually  three  altars  side  by  side,  conspicuously  elevated  :  the 
iloor  of  the  church  is  quite  open,  and  the  apartment  is  circled 
on  three  sides  with  two,  three,  or  four  tiers  of  very  narrow 
wooden  galleries,  presenting  a  curiously  Jacobean  effect.  The 
women  worship  on  the  floor  and  the  men  in  the  galleries.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  how  far  back  this  specialty  dates. 
Sundry  of  the  churches  are  evidently  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
medieval  period,  particularly  that  of  S.  Jean  du  Luz,  which 
belongs  to  tho  fifteenth  century,  the  architecture  being  of  a  good 
quality ;  while  that  of  Bidart  is  also  Gothic,  and  the  stern  corbelled 
western  belfry  often  found  distinctly  points  to  mediaeval  builders.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  absolutely  modern  church  of  Ustaritz  continues 
the  tradition.  The  area  of  this  peculiarity  is  identical  with  that  of 
the  Basque  language  ;  Bayonne  and  Biarritz  are  the  border  towns 
of  the  French  language,  and  the  cathedral  and  the  parish  church  of 
the  two  places  are  respectively  churches  of  the  usual  type  of  European 
Gothic ;  while  in  the  adjacent  parishes  of  Anglet  and  Bidart  the 
Basque  tongue  prevails,  and  with  it  Basque  ecciesiology.  In  fact, 
the  village  of  Anglet,  lying  between  Bayonne  and  Biarritz,  isolates 
the  latter  place  from  the  remainder  of  French-speaking  Franco. 


LORIMER'S  INSTITUTES  OF  LAW.* 

rillTERE  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in  reading  a  vigorous  and  well- 
-L  written  exposition  of  a  theory  with  which  one  entirely  dis- 
agrees. Wo  can  imagine  an  English  student  of  jurisprudence, 
parched  with  the  stem  limitations  and  crabbed  analysis  of  Austin, 
turning  with  interest,  and  even  eagerness,  to  seek  variety  in  Pro- 
fessor Lorimer's  treatise.  He  would  certainly  not  be  disappointed 
in  that  respect.  Almost  the  whole  of  Professor  Lorimer's  Insti- 
tutes of  Law  deals  with  topics  which,  according  to  the  English 
view,  may  be  philosophical,  or  ethical,  or  political,  but  are  dis- 
tinctly outside  the  province  of  jurisprudence.  In  other  words,  our 
English  school  holds  that  the  absolute  law  which  is  or  should  be 
the  origin  and  pattern  of  all  existing  laws,  Naturrecht  as  the 
Germans  call  it,  either  does  not  exist  or  does  not  concern  lawyers 
more  than  any  one  else.    What  is  here  delivered  from  the  Chair 
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of  Public  Law  in  Edinburgh  is  a  book  of  Naturrecht  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Ft  contains  in  detail  much  good  writing,  much 
ingenuity,  and  not  a  little  good  sense  on  various  political  .and 
social  questions  ;  the  credit  of  all  which  belongs,  in  our  opinion, 
to  Professor  Lorimer's  person  and  in  no  way  to  his  system.  As 
to  the  impression  made  by  it  as  a  whole,  we  confess  to  feeling 
rather  like  the  young  man  in  Grimm's  Mdrclien  who  went  out  to 
learn  to  shiver,  and  whose  curiosity  was  finally  satisfied — after 
the  total  failure  of  a  haunted  castle  and  other  adventures — by  the 
application  of  a  pail  of  cold  water  from  the  brook  with  the  little 
fishes  in  it.  We  have  long  known  of  Naturrecht  as  a  thing  exist- 
ing in  German  books,  but  it  had  never  como  in  our  way  to  any 
serious  extent.  The  German  writers,  for  instance,  who  expound 
the  Roman  law  for  tho  benefit  of  practical  students  disclose  very 
little  of  it.  Wo  have  to  thank  Professor  Lorimer  for  revealing  the 
mystery  in  as  good  English  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits. 
As  we  camo  to  tho  last  page  we  said  to  ourselves  with  a  mental 
gasp  and  shiver,  "  Ugh  !  ugh  !  now  we  know  what  Naturrecht  is.:' 
Natural  law,  as  conceived  by  Professor  Lorimer  and  his 
authorities,  appears  to  cover  a  great  part  of  what  is  coru- 
nior.ly  understood  in  this  country  by  moral  and  political 
philosophy;  the  foundations  of  moral  obligation,  the  extent  of  tho 
power  which  the  State  ought  to  exercise  over  citizens,  the  duty  of 
the  citizen  to  obey  tho  laws  of  the  State,  the  nature  of  justice, 
the  analysis  of  the  political  ideas  of  liberty  and  equality,  the 
methods  of  political  discipline  and  instruction,  and  much  else 
which  cannot  here  be  specified.  We  find  in  addition  a  sort  of 
introductory  digression  on  ethnology  and  the  history  of  religions, 
in  which  we  observe  that  the  discussion  of  Buddhism  is  not 
brought  up  to  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  In 
our  view  it  is  also  irrelevant,  but  not  more  so  than  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  in  which  it  occurs.  This,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  about  the 
only  point  at  which  we  have  found  anything  to  except  to  on  the 
score  of  workmanship ;  for  when  Professor  Lorimer's  method 
allows  him  to  come  down  to  the  region  of  tangible  facts,  he  is 
generally  accurate.  Nor  can  we  dispute  his  right  to  adopt,  as  he 
does  in  this  chapter,  Sir  A.  Grant's  rather  fanciful  conjecture  that 
the  founders  of  Stoicism  were  of  Semitic  blood.  A  significant 
guide-post  to  the  general  direction  and  spirit  of  the  work  is  the 
manner  in  which  Professor  Lorimer  uses  the  term  "  positive  law." 
To  an  English  reader  this  means  actually  existing  law,  the  law 
which  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  executive  powers  of  govern.- 
ment  enforce,  or  proiess  to  enlbrce,  at  a  given  time  and  place. 
Professor  Lorimer  treats  this  usage  as  a  mere  aberration,  and 
almost  makes  an  apology  for  mentioning  it.  For  him  "  positive 
law "  is  not  the  enforceable  law  which  does  exist,  the  law  of 
Scotland,  for  example,  as  it  stands  at  the  date  of  this  writing,  but 
that  which  would  exist  if,  the  actual  circumstances  being  otherwise 
the  same,  legislators  and  judges  were  perfectly  wise.  The  law  as 
it  does  exist  is  called  "  enacted  law,''  and  dealt  with  as  on  a  quite 
subordinate  footing.  "  Human  enactments/'  we  are  told,  "never 
attain  to  the  full  character  of  positive  laws.  But  they  possess  the 
character  of  positive  laws,  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are,  or  are  not,  interpretations  and  realizations  of 
the  law  of  nature."  In  this  nomenclature  the  law  of  employers' 
liability  as  modified  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  of  last  Session  on 
the  subject  is  only  "  enacted  law  "  ;  the  "  positive  law  "  is  what 
an  infallible  Parliament  would  have  made  it — something,  that  is, 
theoretically  ascertainable,  but  of  which  every  man  will  have  his 
own  theory.  In  Professor  Lorimer's  own  words,  "  though  neces- 
sarily existent  and  discoverable,  positive  laws  never  have  been,  and 
probably  never  will  be,  perfectly  discovered."  This  kind  of  "posi- 
tive law  "  is,  however,  not  coextensive  with  the  law  of  nature. 
For  the  law  of  nature  includes  all  moral  duties  without  exception, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  perfectly  wise  legislator 
would  attempt  to  enforce  all  moral  duties.  Again,  natural 
law  is  described  as  binding  on  all  rational  creatures, 
while  the  ideal  "  positive  law "  would,  in  Professor  Lorimer's 
view  at  any  rate,  be  adapted  to  the  varying  polity  and  circum- 
stances of  each  State.  For  instance,  the  English  and  Scotch 
rules  on  a  particular  point  might  be  different,  though  they  were 
the  best  possible  for  England  and  Scotland  respectively.  Still 
more  would  this  be  the  case  as  between  countries  in  different  stages 
of  civilization. 

This  nomenclature  shows  of  itself,  as  indeed  the  book  shows 
wherever  one  opens  it,  that  the  school  followed  by  Professor 
Lorimer  concerns  itself  far  less  with  law  as  it  is  than  with  law  as 
it  ought  to  be,  or  at  least  regards  the  consideration  of  law  as  it 
ought  to  be  as  forming  the  tit  and  necessary  philosophical  prole- 
gomena to  the  study  of  law  as  it  is.  Our  own  view  is  a  totally 
different  one.  We  think  it  a  mistake  to  preface  the  study  of  legal 
conceptions  by  an  exposition  of  transcendental  ethics,  and  not  less 
a  mistake  to  preface  it,  as  Austin  did,  by  an  exposition  of  the 
principle  of  utility.  We  do  not  see  that  a  jurist  is  bound  to  be  a 
moral  philosopher  more  than  other  men ;  though  we  do  think  it 
quite  possible  that  a  lawyer  who  happens  to  study  moral  philo- 
sophy may  find  a  legal  habit  of  mind  and  legal  analogies  of  con- 
siderable use  in  clearing  up  his  ethical  conceptions.  It  is  true 
that  positive  law  (we  must  be  allowed  to  use  the  term  in  the 
sense  to  which  we,  and  probably  most  of  our  readers,  are  accus- 
tomed) assumes  the  existence  of  society  and  morality.  There 
must  be  a  body  of  men  living  continuously  together,  and 
there  must  be  among  them  a  fairly  settled  body  of  pre- 
valent opinion  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong ;  which 
I  latter  condition  is  not  really  an  independent  one,  since  if 
I  a  settled  common  opinion  about  matters  of  conduct  failed 
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to  become  established  or  ceased  to  exist,  the  society  could  no 
longer  hold  together.  As  a  further  condition  for  the  existence  of 
law  as  distinct  from  custom  and  morality,  or,  to  speak  more 
exactly,  for  the  differentiation  of  law  and  morality  out  of  custom, 
there  must  also  be  a  general  understanding  that  some  rules  of 
conduct  are  fit  to  be  enforced  by  definite  means  of  compulsion,  and 
in  the  last  resort  by  the  whole  power  of  the  society,  and  others  are 
not.  And  there  must  be  some  sort  of  common  agreement,  though 
it  may  be,  and  mostly  is,  a  vague  and  rough  one,  and  obscurely 
felt  in  the  common  sense  of  the  average  citizen,  as  to  the  boundary 
to  be  drawn  between  these  classes  of  rules.  Yet  more  is  wanted 
before  we  can  have  a  civilized  and  effective  system  of  law.  The 
commonwealth  must  assume  and  exercise  a  power  beyond  that  of 
issuing  commands  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  actual  crime  and 
wickedness  and  strengthening  righteousness.  There  are  many 
matters  indifferent  in  themselves  in  the  sense  that  they  may  be 
dealt  with  in  one  way  as  well  as  in  another,  but  not  indifferent 
in  this  sense,  that  it  would  be  of  great  inconvenience  if  they  were 
not  dealt  with  in  some  uuiform  way.  We  may  name  the  rule  of 
the  road  as  a  simple  and  familiar  case.  On  such  matters  the 
community  lays  down  fixed  rules,  not  to  enforce  this  or  that 
course  of  action  as  right  in  itself,  but  just  for  the  sake  of 
having  a  fixed  rule.  These  rules,  when  made,  are  as  much 
entitled  to  observance  as  those  which  add  the  legal  sanction 
to  what  is  already  prescribed  by  morality ;  though  we  rather 
fail  to  see  what  account  can  be  given  of  them  by  those  who 
put  their  trust  in  the  supposed  law  of  nature,  unless  they 
come  down  for  the.  nonce  to  a"  question  of  what  is  vulgarly 
called  expediency,"  as  Professor  Lorimer  delicately  puts  it. 
Reflection  shows  that  all  positive  law  must  have  more  or  les3  of 
this  arbitrary,  or  rather  discretionary,  element.  For  while  the 
moral  law  says  to  an  Englishman,  as  it  did  to  a  Roman,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,1'  the  Roman  law  said,  "  If  you  steal  you  shall  be 
liable  to  an  actio  furti,"  but  English  law  says,  "  You  shall  not  be 
liable  to  a  civil  action,  but  you  may  be  tried  by  a  judge  and  jury 
and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude."  English  law,  moreover,  defines 
with  great  elaborateness,  and  perhaps  not  with  perfect  reasonable- 
ness, what  k  and  what  is  not  theft.  But  in  administration  the 
substance  of  the  law  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  particular 
definitions  and  provisions  in  which  it  takes  its  form.  For  if 
this  and  that  citizen  were  free  to  observe  or  not  observe  it  at 
his  discretion  in  this  or  that  particular,  it  would  no  longer 
be  law.  And  thus  among  civilized  people,  after  the  dis- 
tinction between  law  and  morality  is  fully  established,  it  comes 
to  be  understood  that  it  is  a  specific  moral  duty  to  obey  ex- 
isting positive  law,  not  only  when  we  cannot  see  the  reason  fur 
it,  but  when  we  think  the  reason  a  bad  one.  This  is  subject  to 
the  exception  of  the  extreme  cases  in  which  rebellion  is  morally 
justifiable  ;  and  the  case  of  a  serious  claim  of  legal  right  as  against 
a  particular  authority  within  the  State,  or  a  usurping  power,  is 
not  an  exception  at  all.  But  it  is  understood,  or  ought  to  be,  that 
to  refuse  obedience  to  an  existing  law  because  one  dislikes  it  is,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  rebellion  and  nothing  else.  And  even  in  exceptional 
cases  persons  who  resist  the  de  facto  possessors  of  legal  power  do  it 
at  their  own  risk,  and  cannot  complain  of  being  treated  as  law- 
breakers or  rebels  if  they  fail. 

We  have  thus  set  down  with  needful  brevity  what  we  conceive 
to  be  in  a  general  way  the  moral  data  presupposed  by  the  positive 
law  of  civilized  nations.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  said 
nothing  whatever  about  the  historical  or  rational  origin  of 
morality,  or  the  nature  of  moral  obligation  in  it=elf.  We  have 
tried  to  say  nothing  inconsistent  with  Professor  Lorimer's  or  any 
other  transcendental  scheme  of  ethics.  We  take  the  morality  of 
men  living  together  in  settled  societies  as  an  existing  and  suffi- 
ciently ascertained  fact.  It  is  for  the  moralist  and  the  metaphysi- 
cian to  analyse  it  if  they  can ;  enough  lor  us  that  it  is  there. 
Even  with  this  limitation  we  do  not  think  that  the  statements  we 
have  made,  be  they  right  or  wrong,  are  propositions  of  jurispru- 
dence.   The  topics  may  be  admissible  as  belonging  to  a  sort  of 


borderland  or  penumbra  of  legal  science.  An  introductory  sketch 
of  the  outlying  affinities  and  analogies  of  a  special  subject  is  in 
many  ways  useful,  and  is  common  in  the  practice  of  teachers.  But 
we  deny  that  the  jurist  require*,  as  Professor  Lorimer  assumes 
him  to  require,  "  an  absolute  basis  for  his  science."  Why  should 
he  not,  like  other  people,  be  content  with  a  basis  of  acknowledged 
fact?  Positive  law  exists.  In  other  words,  there  aro  certain 
social  institutions  which  are  protected, and  certain  rules  of  conduct 
which  are  in  various  ways  and  degrees  enforced,  by  the  courts  of 
justice  of  all  civilized  countries.  The  fact  is  notorious  and  intol- 
ligiblo  to  all  men  of  all  ways  of  thinking,  whether  they  account 
for  it  by  deduction  from  the  law  of  nature  or  otherwise.  If  the 
jurist  accepts  it  as  for  his  purposes  ultimate,  he  does  only  what 
all  other  students  of  special  sciences  do  ;  wo  may  add,  what  they 
did  and  must  have  done  in  order  that  those  sciences  might  be 
Constructed.  Where  would  geometry  bo  if  (ho  geometer  were 
expected  at  tho  outset  of  his  work  to  grapple  with  the  meta- 
physical difficulties  that  beset  our  notion  of  space?  Where 
would  physics  bo  if  the  physicist  had  to  explain  tho  existence 
of  matter!'  We  know  very  well  that.  Kant  himself  expected 
nothing  of  this  kind  from  men  of  science.  And  the  tMM 
appear  to  us  precisely  parallel.  Oeometry  is  the  stienco  of  space, 
and  physics  the  science  of  raaitor,  in  tho  MUM  way  that  jurispru- 
dence is  tho  science  of  laws.  Special  sciences  furnish  the  data  of 
philosophy  ;  they  do  not  need  a  complete  philosophy  to  stand  on 
their  own  ground.  If  they  did,  wo  should  tie  in  but  a  sorry  plight 
Obsorve,  too,  tho  warning  to  be  derivod  from  the  analogy,  Uis^ 


cussion  of  the  nature  of  space  is  rendered  possible  only  by  a  highly 
developed  geometry,  rational  discussion  of  the  nature  of  matter 
only  by  advanced  physical  knowledge.  And  we  may  fairly  con- 
tend, without  prejudging  the  issue  between  transcendental  and 
empirical  theories  of  duty,  that  profitable  discussion  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  laws  in  general  must  follow,  and  not  precede,  tho 
scientific  study  of  laws  as  they  exist.  Whether  that  study  can  in 
the  long  run  be  conveniently  exhibited  as  a  thing  apart  from  and 
theoretically  preceding  the  study  of  any  particular  system  of  laws 
is  a  question  which,  we  think,  deserves  attention.  We  said  some- 
thing about  it  last  year  in  reviewing  Professor  Holland's  Elements 
of  Jurisprudence,  the  latest  and,  on  the  whole,  the  best  represen- 
tative of  the  English  school.  It  does  not  come  before  us  now,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  Professor  Lorimer  barely  gets  to  the 
threshold  of  the  topics  that  properly  belong  to  jurisprudence, 
general,  comparative,  or  particular,  as  understood  by  Professor 
Holland  and  ourselves.  To  sum  up  our  general  criticism :  the 
jurist  or  legislator,  on  Professor  Lorimer's  own  showing  (see 
p.  250),  has  to  accept  the  laws  of  nature  as  facts.  If,  as  facts,, 
they  are  equally  accessible  to  all  rational  men,  and  equally  material 
to  be  known  and  acted  upon,  we  cannot  see  why  the  jurist  is 
bound  to  analyse  them  philosophically  more  than  any  other  rational 
man.  If  in  the  knowledge  of  them  there  is  anything  peculiar  to 
jurists  or  legislators,  they  seem  to  that  extent  to  lose  the  universal 
character  which  is  said  to  be  a  mark  of  natural  law.  So  far  as 
the  iusti  atque  iniusti  scientia  from  which  the  lawyer  starts  is 
something  which  he  does  not  share  with  laymen,  it  is  a  special  and 
technical  piece  of  knowledge,  a  law  of  lawyers'  nature  at  most,  not 
of  human  or  rational  nature. 

But  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  writers  are  free  to  define  their 
subjects  in  their  own  way.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
professors  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  that  "  Institutes  of  Law  " 
shall  mean  the  general  prolegomena  of  politics  and  the  theory  of 
legislation.  To  this  we  reply  that  the  same  method  which,  in  our 
opinion,  leads  to  a  misconception  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  legal 
science  no  less  appears  to  us  to  lead  to  waste  and  misdirection 
of  power  in  the  subjects  actually  treated  by  it  under  the  name  of 
legal  science.  It  may  be  the  radical  perverseness  of  English  habits 
of  thinking,  but  in  our  eyes  much  of  the  work  done  by  Professor 
Lorimer — and,  as  far  as  execution  and  expression  go,  thoroughly 
well  done — arrives  either  by  high-flying  and  circuitous  roads  at 
obvious  general  conclusions,  or  at  more  precise  ones  by  a  slenderly 
disguised  appeal  to  the  principle  of  "  what  is  vulgarly  called  ex- 
pediency." Thus  the  question  is  brought  up  of  the  State's  right 
to  inflict  and  regulate  punishment,  a  question  which,  from  the 
English  point  of  view,  has  in  jurisprudence  no  meaning.  The 
solution  comes  round,  however,  to  the  position  that  for  the  indi- 
vidual citizen  the  State  is  infallible.  u  The  fact  that  one  form  of 
punishment  attains  the  object  of  the  absolute  law  better  than 
another  must  be  proved  ;  but  the  competence  of  the  Legislature 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  proof  must  be  assumed  as  tho 
hypothesis  on  which  all  positive  law  rests."  More  than  once,  in- 
deed, we  have  a  feeling  that,  while  the  voice  is  the  voico  of  a 
teacher  propounding  transcendental  Naturrecht,  the  hands  are  the 
hands  of  HoLbes.  In  Professor  Lorimer's  system  right  and  might 
ultimately  coincide ;  as  they  likewiso  do,  be  it  observed,  in  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer's,  or  in  almost  any  scheme  which  takes  account 
of  the  progressive  character  of  molality  and  civilization.  Further 
Professor  Lorimer  holds  that  wo  must  act  on  that  which  appears' 
and  that  for  many  purposes  might  is  the  best  or  only  evidence  of 
apparent  right.  He  fully  accepts  the  position  that  "  right  to  bo  " 
is  measured  by  "  power  of  being,''  and  thus  gives  a  hand  back  to 
Ilobbcs  and  forward  to  Mr.  Spencer.  As  between  independent 
nations,  he  lays  down  permanent  success  as  the  permanent  test  of 
Only  righteous  conquests  endure,  and  all  enduring  con- 
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quests  are  righteous.  And  yet  almost  in  the  same  broath  Professor 
Lorimer  makes  the  statement,  to  our  Southern  cars  paradoxical, 
that  laws  cannot  create  rights,  and  calls  to  witness  a  famous  pas- 
sage of  Burke's  of  which  it  is  Sufficient  to  say  that  llurko  spoko 
not  as  a  jurist,  but  as  a  statesman.  In  denying  "  tho  position  that 
any  body  of  men  have  a  right  to  make  what  laws  they  please/  ho 
was  really  protesting  against  that  very  confusion  of  legal  right 
with  moral  right,  or  political  utility,  which  tho  transcendental?^ 
bring  back  from  the  other  side.  What  1'rofessor  Lorimer  is  doing 
is  to  t-tate  in  the  transcendental  manner  that  laws  will  not  WOW 
or  will  work  badly,  if  they  aro  made  without  duo  regard  to  the 
facts.  Tho  matter  is  true,  but  the  manner  is  itself  a  "defiance  of 
fact  and  usage.  Laws  made  by  tho  supreme  power  in  a  State  be 
they  wise  01  foolish,  do  create  claims  which  that  power will' by 
the  Ooartt  and  otherwise,  do  its  best  to  enforce,  and  those  claim's 
aro  colled  rights  by  everybody  save  transcendental  philosopher 
when  they  are  philosophizing. 

We  have  bee,,  unable  to  do  justice  to  tho  considerable  amount 

of  ncuto  ond  irjggeative  thought  to  be  found  in  Professor  Larimer's 

book.  As  the  systematic  exposition  of  a  theory  and  muthod  which 
we  believe  to  bo  erroneous,  wo  must  receive  his  work  with  re- 
spectful but  absolute  dicsent.  As  embodying  tho  reflections  of  an 
experienced  and  high-minded  man  on  many  things  of  practical  in- 
terest, we  cm  sincerely  welcome  it,  ,md  say  that  wo  aro  tho  better 
for  it.  One  hist  word,  Dot  of  ciiticism,  but  of  pure  sorrow.  It 
appears  from  sundry  references  in  Professor  Lorlmor's  book  that 
tho  student*  of  Edinburgh  who  cultivate  philosophy  are  still 
brought  up  on  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lectures.  It  is  melancholy  that 
tho  Philosophy  of  tho  Conditioned  si  Id  Mill  impose,  or  bo  im- 
posed, upon  anybody  in  the  country  which  produced  Ferrier. 
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THE  SHAKSPEARE  TAPESTRY.* 

THIS  book  owes  it  to  its  title  that  it  is  not  left  in  tho  mild  ob- 
scurity proper  to  the  body  of  minor  verse.  In  quality  it  is 
perhaps  lower  than  the  average  of  that  verse,  but  not  so  much  lower 
but  that  it  might  well  have  escaped  tho  critical  oye  save  for  its 
singularly  bold  ambition.  Wo  are  accustomed  to  think  that  tho 
world  is  growing  drearier  nnd  wiser,  and  we  need  a  little  book  like 
this  to  remind  ns  every  now  and  then  that  there  still  are  some 
delightfully  silly  people  abroad  in  it.  The  Shakespeare  Tapettry 
is  a  grave  and  ambitious  effort,  and  wo  shall  endeavour  to  examine 
it  with  duo  gravity  and  care.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  well  dis- 
posed towards  an  author  who  does  not  write  "  Shakspere,"  a  form 
which  wo  are  delighted  to  see  that  even  Professor  Dowden  has 
abandoned,  and  which  is  now  left  undisturbedly  to  the  New  Nest 
of  Ninnies.  The  scene  of  Mr.  Hawkey's  poem  is  laid  at  Clovelly, 
and  tho  moment  chosen  is  that  in  which  tho  last  beams  of  the 
sun  poux  through  the  oriel  window  of  a  mansion  old  and  grey, 
whero  "  lovingly  they  seem  to  rest  on  two  young  maidens  side  by 
side,  whose  sisterhood  was  self-confessed.  The  fairest  portraits 
Fancy  draws  do  not  such  charms  display  as  theirs  might  claim  if 
limned  by  Truth,"  and  their  names  are  Margaret  and  Ellenore.  We 
must  not  linger  over  tho  upholstery  of  the  baronial  hall,  except  to 
say  that  its  roof  was  carved  in  shapes  "  anticipative  of  the  Darwinian 
theory."  However,  in  spiteof  the  rare  stateof  preservation  in  which 
this  agreeable  old  residence  is  found,  in  one  respect  the  hand  of 
the  Vandal  has  been  at  work.  The  local  'Arry  has  torn  down  the 
famous  tapestries  of  the  great  hall,  and  has  whitewashed  the  spaces 
behind.  Now  Margaret  and  Ellenore  are  ladies  of  tine  conserva- 
tive feeling,  and  they  determine  to  weave  with  their  own  lily 
fingers  tapestries  that  shall  till  the  place  of  those  which  are  lost. 
We  arc  now  told  the  date  of  the  story,  or  at  least  we  are  told  it 
within  nine  years.  The  action  takes  place  at  a  time  when  Shak- 
speare'.' works  were  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  tirst  folio.  This 
limits  us  to  the  space  between  1623  and  1632,  so  that  the  date  of 
Mr.  Hawkey'fl  poem  is  what  bibliographers  call  circa  1630.  We 
are  told  "  Light  literature  was  then  unknown  " — we  suppose  at 
Clovelly,  for  there  was  plenty  of  it  in  London — at  all  events,  the 
ladies  Margaret  and  Ellenore  had  nothing  to  read  except  the  folio 
Shakspeare,  which  they  preferred  to  every  sort  of  poetry  except 
Homer,  whom  they  probably  knew  in  Chapman's  version.  So 
they  determine  to  take  the  subjects  of  their  tapestries  from  Shak- 
speare^ plays,  just  as  any  modern  young  ladies  of  to-day  might 
think  of  doing,  and  they  each  perform  six,  with  a  great  deal  of 
assiduity,  and  cheered  by  boundless  mutual  admiration.  On  the 
evening  when  the  sun  looks  in  at  them  through  the  oriel  window, 
the  work  is  just  completed,  and  Margaret  desires  her  sister  to  hold 
up  what  they  both  have  done,  that  she  may 

pass  just  judgment  on  our  stitehcry, 
lu  spite  of  thine  and  Shakespeare's  witchery. 

The  fint  specimen  held  up  is  Ellenore 's  handicraft,  and  displays 
Prospero  and  Miranda  on  the  seashore.  Margaret  describes  it  at 
great  length  in  cheerful  ambling  verses,  closing  thus : — 

"Your  work  suggests  all  tins — and  more; 
Now  read  from  Shakespeare,  Ellenore, 
The  scene  your  needle  has  portrayed." 
"  Nay,  Margaret,  thou  flattering  maid, 
So  should  thy  bright  description  fade 
As  torches,  when  the  night  is  done, 
Sink  in  the  splendour  of  the  sun  '. 
liather  unroll  the  next  design. 
And  proudly  thou  mayst  call  it  thine." 

This  proves  to  be  the  death  of  young  Talbot,  from  the  First  Part  of 
Henrij  VI.,  and  calls  for  no  special  remark  from  us,  though  Mar- 
garet— obscurely,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  learned  note — com- 
pliment? her  sister  on  having  produced  in  it  "  a  Union  pearl." 
Ellenore  is  then  encouraged  by  Margaret,  whose  foible  it  is  to  be 
a  little  fulsome,  to  unfold  her  next  piece  of  work,  which  is  a  scene 
from  Midsummer  Niyht's  Dream,  lyrically  described  in  verses  that 
all  students  of  the  seventeenth  century  will  recognize  as  having 
the  exact  movement  and  stamp  of  1630,  the  age  of  Drummond, 
Herrick,  and  Carew.    Here  is  a  specimen : — 

Our  queen  alone  is  sleeping 

Within  her  perfumed  bower, 
Where  the  honey-dew  is  weeping 

Over  every  leaf  and  flower  ; 
And  we  blithe  watch  are  keeping 

Until  her  waking  hour. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this,  which  so  delights  the  ear  of 
Ellenore  that  she  vows  that  the  absence  of  the  nightingale  from 
Devonshire  is  explained  at  last— it  is  afraid  of  Margaret's  supre- 
macy, and  knows  the  danger  it  would  run  of  "  expiring  on  the 
lute,"  just  as  other  people  of  that  time  were  shy  of  going  to 
London  for  fear  of  expiring  on  the  block.  We  must  pass  hurriedly 
over  the  scene  from  Julius  Casar,  although  it  contains  some  de- 
lightful verses,  in  this  form : — 

Hoping  to  warp  a  noble  heart 

To  act  a  mean  and  treacherous  part, 

There  Casca  with  his  visage  tart. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  a  tapestry  that  we  fear  will  give  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  commentators.  The  scene  is  taken 
from  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  and  represents  the  famous  ship- 
wreck.   But  the  difficulty  here  is  that  the  folio  of  1623  does  not 

•  The  Shatrspearc  Tapestry  tenven  into  Verse.  By  C.  Hawkey. 
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include  Pericles,  which  makes  its  first  appearance  in  the  third  folio 
of  1664.  How,  then,  did  the  young  ladies  get  hold  of  it?  Wasa 
copy  of  the  corrupt  quarto  of  1609  slipped  into  tho  folio  by  an  in- 
judicious friend  ?  These  are  queries  which  Mr.  Hawkey  is  bound 
to  answer;  and  we  must  hope  that  he  will  contribute  a  paper  on 
the  subject  to  the  "  New  Shakspere  Society."  It  is  exceedingly 
curious  to  find  so  early  a  testimony  to  the  spurious  character  of 
this  play,  and  wo  invito  Mr.  Furnivall's  attention  to  these  remark- 
able lines  : — 

The  scene  is  charming  ;  but,  alas  ! 

It  grieves  me  much  that  1  must  call 

'J'h'authority  apocryphal  ; 

Since  the  best  judges  all  conspire 

Against  the  wandering  Prince  of  Tyre, 

Refuting  1'ericles  the  place 

He  claims  as  one  of  Shakespeare's  race. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  this,  except  the  personal  testimony 
of  Ellenore ;  and  so,  after  an  interminable  description  of  the 
tapestry,  wo  come  to  this  lucid  statement,  which,  made  as  it  was 
within  a  generation  of  Shakspeare's  death,  should  be  regarded  as 
setting  the  question  at  rest  for  ever.  We  may  say,  without 
frivolity,  "Dear  Mr.  Hawkey,  Pericles  and  we  owe  you  a  heavy 
debt":  — 

Dear  Margaret,  Pericles  and  I 

Owe  you  a  heavy  debt  I 
Safely  in  charge  Of  memory 

Shall  all  his  talc  be  set : 

But  you've  dethroned  him — in  my  mind 

lie  never  more  can  be 
A  claimant  worthy  of  a  share 

In  Shakespeare's  Royalty  !  1 

None  of  his  characters  require 

To  have  their  story  told  ; 
Memory  hath  wrought  them  in  a  web 

Formed  of  the  purest  gold. 

To  this  succeeds,  in  abject  confutation  of  the  sentiment  of  the  last 
stanza,  a  tapestry  in  which  the  story  of  the  Comedy  of  Errors  is 
minutely  told,  and  then  Part  I.  closes. 

The  opening  of  Part  II.  is  intended  to  be  strictly  Jacobean.  The 
gifted  sisters  don  their  wimples  and  hie  into  the  woodland,  and 
we  are  treated  to  forty  pages  of  their  conversation  during  their 
moonlight  walk,  which  was  disturbed  by  the  very  rude  way  in 
which  a  night-jar  and  an  owl  behaved.  In  spite  of  the  "  in- 
harmonious vigil "  of  these  tiresome  birds,  the  young  ladies  got 
through  an  immense  amount  of  irrelevant  talk,  and  finally  settled 
down  into  recounting  to  one  another  the  history  of  their  own 
family.  It  is  a  vague  tale  of  how  a  certain  Arthur  Ilammeline  and 
his  wife  wandered  into  the  woods  of  Clovelly  till  the  tempest — 
but  we  are  not  told  what  tempest — burst :  how  a  certain  Philemon 
was  standing  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  when  he  heard  that  the 
tempest  had  burst,  and  how  he  hied  home,  after  a  long  gaze  at  the 
Cumcean  Sibyl ;  "  Soon  to  Clovelly  Court  he  came,  and  with  him 
was  a  stately  dame,  his  sister,  Lady  Arminell."  Then  we  are  in- 
troduced to  a  mysterious  twin-brother,  Reginald,  who  seems  to  be 
lurking  somewhere  fihout  the  place;  the  sisters  join  in  singing  a 
fiat  moral  hymn,  such  as  we  can  imagine  being  sung  in  Positivist 
places  of  worship,  in  this  style : — 

In  its  cold  induration, 

We  find  the  human  brain 
Impervious  to  th'imprcssions 

Which  once  it  could  retain. 

With  marvellous  persistence 

The  soul's  redundant  power, 
In  the  spring-time  of  existence 

Weaves  through  each  sleeping  hour. 

And  then  at  last  they  go  to  bed.  Next  morning  "  the  first  to 
speak  was  Ellenore,"  who  mentioned  to  her  sister  that  the  subject 
of  the  next  tapestry  occurred  to  her 

When  journeying  over  hills  and  dales 
With  Lady  Arminell  in  Wales, 

the  rhythm  of  which  verses  is  perhaps  a  little  too  closely  modelled 
on  that  of  a  couplet  by  Mr.  Koden  Noel, 

The  blind  man  laughs  when  on  the  stairs 
He  hears  his  children  playing  at  bears, 

and  so  we  are  introduced  to  the  story  of  Valentine  and  the  Duke 
from  the  Ttco  Gentlemen  of  Verona.  The  next  is  taken  from 
Troilus  ami  Cressida,  and  deals  with  the  parting  of  Hector  and 
Andromache ;  but  for  some  obscure  reason  Mr.  Hawkey  feigns 
that  his  heroines  found  it,  not  in  Shakspeare,  but  in  a  black- 
letter  MS.  called  the  "  Legends  of  Etolia,  translated  from  the 
Greek,  with  notes  and  comments,  by  E.  II."  This  might  be  an 
unknown  production  of  Edward  Hall,  although  the  style  of  his 
existing  remains  suggests  that  a  little  judicious  humanism  waa 
just  the  one  thing  lacking  to  him.  But  we  hardly  can  fancy  that 
he  would  have  put  so  simple  and  so  quiet  a  title  to  his  translation. 
These  ancient  poems,  however,  from  whatever  source  the  young 
ladies  have  obtained  them,  are  exactly  in  the  manner  of  their  own 
verses.  It  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  but  little  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  such  a  stanza  as  this : — 

'Tis  evening  now  at  Argos, 

After  a  sultry  day  ; 
The  dew  is  on  the  myrtle-leaf, 

The  heat  has  passed  away  ; 
And  the  fountain  in  the  olive-grove. 

Is  circled  round  and  round  ; 
There  strains  of  music  fill  the  air, 

And  happy  voices  sound. 
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This  is  more  the  style  we  expect  in  a  "black-letter  manu- 
script " : — 

Now  hasty  Titan  doth  descend 

On  Argos'  sultry  shore. 
And  with  his  trickling  dews  doth  wet 

Leaves  that  were  dry  before. 

The  "Etolian  Legends"  then  proceed  to  give  the  life  of 
Diomede,  but  we  have  really  accompanied  this  very  silly  book  far 
enough.  That  there  should"  at  the  present  time  of  day  exist  a 
person  who  thinks  that  he  can  improve  or  adorn  the  beauties  of 
Shakspeare  by  retelling  them  in  pedestrian  verse  which  has  not 
the  slightest  power  of  keeping  up  the  illusion  of  antiquity  seems 
to  us  a  fact  phenomenal  enough  to  excuse  us  for  having  taken  up  so 
much  space  with  the  examination  of  the  Shakespeare  Tapestry. 


THE  BROTHERS  WIFFEN." 

fTiWO  year9  ago  we  drew  attention  to  a  small  bequest  of 
-A-  Spanish  books  which  had  then  just  reached  the  library  of 
an  Oxford  college,  and  to  the  life  and  work  of  the  retiring 
Quaker  scholar  to  whom  they  had  belonged.  The  only  material 
then  available  for  a  sketch  of  Benjamin  Barron  W iff en  was 
to  be  found  in  a  short  notice  of  him  prefixed  to  the  Biblio- 
theca  Wiffeniana,  a  collection  of  monographs  on  the  Spanish  Re- 
formers, based  upon  Win1  en's  notes,  but  undertaken  after  his  death 
by  the  German  scholar  Dr.  Edward  Boehmer.  The  present  small 
and  unpretending  volume  contains  all  that  this  first  sketch  con- 
tained about  Benjamin  Wiff'en,  with  a  good  deal  of  fresh  matter, 
and  includes  also  the  life  .and  original  poems  of  Benjamin's  better 
known  brother,  Jeremiah  Holmes  Widen,  the  translator  of  Tasso. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  holes  in  the  literary  execution  of 
the  two  memoirs.  Neither  of  the  lives  can  be  said  to  be  good  as 
a  biography.  There  are  a  good  many  slips  of  style  and  arrange- 
ment ;  there  is  a  natural,  but  not  the  less  provincial,  exaggeration 
of  the  literary  position  of  the  brothers  running  through  both ;  and 
there  i9  no  attempt  to  set  the  lives  against  the  background  of  the 
time,  and  to  show  us  how  the  great  literary  names,  the  great 
political  and  theological  currents  of  the  day,  affected  this  quiet  pair 
of  Quaker  students.  We  have  a  little  talk  of  Rogers  and  Campbell, 
of  Moore  and  Byron  and  Leigh  Hunt,  in  connexion  with  one  of 
J.  H.  Wiffen's  rare  visits  to  London ;  and  Benjamin  Wiff'en,  as 
became  a  Quaker,  took  an  active  part  in  one  or  two  episodes  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  agitation,  and  from  this  point  of  view  appears  to 
have  been  deeply  nioved  towards  the  end  of  his  life  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  American  war.  But  there  is  so  little  of  the  outer 
world  in  these  biographies  that  either  the  two  brothers  must  have 
been  really  outside  the  main  current  of  things,  or  their  biographers 
have  omitted  the  material  which  would  have  enabled  us  to  judge 
of  their  relations  to  the  men  and  events  of  their  time.  Perhaps 
the  latter  alternative  may  be  true  in  Jeremiah's  case.  He  was 
apparently  the  more  sociable,  and  certainly  the  more  educated, 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  we  imagine  that  his  position  as 
librarian  at  Woburn,  and  the  relations  with  literary  men 
which  his  translation  of  Ta.sso  brought  him,  must  have  modified 
the  original  Quaker  bourgeois  in  him  more  effectually  than  the 
present  memoir  would  suggest.  But  in  Benjamin  Wiffen's  case, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  a  life  passed  in  devotion  to  books  and 
poetry,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  in  entire  remoteness  from  tho 
literary  and  antiquarian  coteries  and  the  central  poetic  tradition 
of  his  day.  When  he  writes  poetry  it  is  in  imitation  of  Cowper 
or  Crabba  or  Goldsmith ;  though  he  had  made  an  early  pilgrimage 
to  Rydal  Mount,  Pope  is  more  real  to  him  than  Wordsworth,  and 
of  Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  the  sources  of  modern  poetry, 
we  have  scarcely  a  word  or  trace.  So  with  books.  A  person 
with  his  bent,  in  the  natural  courte  of  things,  finds  a  niche 
in  some  of  our  various  antiquarian  Societies.  But  Wiffen  prides 
himself  on  the  fact  that  ho  has  been  indebted  to  no  Society 
for  help  in  his  biographical  work  ;  ho  collects  books  partly  from 
religious  motives,  partly  out  of  love  for  a  friend  to  whose  work 
and  aims  he  rigidly  subordinates  his  own,  and  partly,  no  doubt, 
from  a  vein  in  him  of  the  true  book-collector's  passion.  But  the 
books  he  collects  have  no  interest  for  anybody  but  himself  and 
half-a-dozen  like-minded  friends.  Nor  does  he  ever  imagine  that 
they  have  ;  only  he  allows  himself  the  enthusiast's  hope  that  his 
unnoticed  work  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  future  times  when 
he  will  bo  no  longer  there  to  see.  It  says  a  great  deal  for  tho 
quality  of  character  in  this  isolated  and  narrow  personality,  that, 
in  spito  of  all  his  prejudices  and  limitation!,  in  spite  of  tho  strong 
leaven  in  him  to  the  last  of  tho  provincial  Quaker  tradesman, 
there  is  yet  an  undeniable  charm  and  attractiveness  about 
Benjamin  Wiff'en  which  allects  us  even  through  tho  medium  of  n 
rather  clumsily  written  memoir,  and  makes  us  grateful  for  tho 
scanty  store  of  fresh  information  about  him  which  this  book 
supplies. 

We  have  already  sko^ched  in  these  columns  tho  main  facts 
of  Benjamin  Wiffen'a  life;  his  birth  in  17*^4,  hi«  early  love  for 
and  companionship  with  his  brother,  that  brother's  death  in  1863, 
his  meeting  with  tho  Spanish  scholar  Uzoz  y  Kio  in  London, 
1836,  and  his  subsequent  researches  into  tho  bibliography  of 
the  works  of  the  Spanish  IJeformers  which  that  meeting  and 
the  friendship  which   followed   upon   it  brought  about."  Mr. 

•  The  Brother!  WifftH  1  Utmoift  anil  Murrllaniet.  Edited  W  Nnimul 
iiowlcs  Pattim),  With  Two  Portraits.  London:  Boddff  ft  StOVffhtOD 
1880. 


Rowles  Pattisons  memoir  does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  these  facts,  but  here  and  there  we  find  fresh  touches  which 
enable  us  better  to  realize  the  man  and  the  quiet  intensity  of  his 
life.  Up  to  his  brother's  death  in  1837  Wiffen  was  pursuing  the 
trade  of  an  ironmonger  in  the  little  town  of  Woburn,  reading 
whenever  he  could  get  time  for  it,  discussing  his  brother's 
literary  projects  with  him,  but  rigidly  determined  not  to 
let  any  poetizing  tendencies  interfere  with  his  own  attention 
to  business,  which  he  regarded  as  his  proper  work.  "The 
brothers  had  at  first,"  said  Mr.  Patteson,  "together  cultivated 
the  art  of  poetry :  but  Benjamin,  finding  that  its  pursuit  was  likely 
to  lead  him  astray  from  the  9tern  requirements  of  necessary  busi- 
ness, deliberately  abandoned  it,  and  committed  most  of  his  pre- 
vious efforts  to  the  flames."  But  about  a  year  after  Jeremiah's 
death  Wiff'en  gave  up  his  business,  and  took  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  live  in  a  cottage  on  the  hills  above  Woburn.  Hence- 
forth his  life  was  filled  with  the  quiet  literary  interests  which,  up 
to  the  age  of  forty-four,  he  had  deliberately  postponed  to  other 
duties.  He  seems  at  first  to  have  turned  to  poetry  ;  but  he  had 
no  real  poetic  gift.  His  long  poem  on  the  Quaker  Squire  is  worth 
notice  as  evidence  of  the  cultivation  which  seems  to  be  the  natural 
heritage  of  the  Friends,  in  whatever  stratum  of  life,  and  contains 
passages  which  might  be  Cowper's.  But,  as  a  whole,  his  verse  ia 
feeble  and  undistinguished,  and  is  not  worth  preserving  for  its 
own  sake.  The  following  verses  are  taken  from  what  is  perhaps 
his  best  poem,  "  The  Church  in  Decay,"  a  melancholy  and  rather 
striking  reverie  on  the  decay  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  which  ia 
interesting,  moreover,  as  expressing  a  feeling  which  must  have 
been  common  to  many  a  devout  Quaker  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century : — 

The  Presence  past,  the  elders  mourn, 
All  few,  forsaken,  and  forlorn  ; 
While  works  the  progress  of  decay 
Without  the  power  to  stem  or  stay. 

*  *  *  * 
The  spot,  once  favoured  of  the  skies, 
Is  now  but  rich  in  memories ; 

And  chronicles  record  alone 

The  Fathers'  virtues  all  their  own. 

Relenting  Time,  who  something  saves, 
Leaves  them  now  little  but  their  graves ; 
A  second  death  is  on  his  wing, 
For  even  these  are  vanishing. 

•  ,,.•'•« 
The  words  of  Ministry  and  Prayer 
Evaporate  to  common  air, 

And  souls  that  would  in  worship  rise 
Expire  upon  the  sacrifice. 

In  tears  there  might  be  some  relief, 
For  strength  itself  can  grow  in  grief ; 
They  cannot  weep,  the  heart  appears 
Too  spiritless  for  even  tears. 

Call  it  not  Martyrdom  to  feel 
The  Inquisition's  lire  and  steel  ; 
This  cold  and  heartless  waste  at  homo 
Is  Truth's  most  bitter  martyrdom. 

It  was  not  in  poetry,  however,  but  in  a  kind  of  religious  anti- 
quarianism,  that  Wiffen's  later  life  was  mainly  passed.  About 
the  year  1836  he  made  acquaintance,  as  we  have  said,  with  Uzoz 
y  Rio,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  means,  living  at  Madrid  and  out- 
wardly a  Catholic,  but  at  heart  a  kind  of  Spanish  George  Fox,  im- 
bued with  what  in  England  would  be  called  strong  Evangelical  prin- 
ciples, and  absorbed  in  tho  desire  to  rescue  and  restore  to  currency 
the  fragmentary  and  scattered  works  of  Spain's  small  band  of 
Reformers.  Such  a  character,  with  such  an  aim,  could  not  but 
attract  Wiffen's  sympathies,  and  a  close  and  intimate  friendship 
sprang  up  between  the  two  men.  Thenceforward  Willen  was 
Uzoz's  devoted  helper  and  co-worker.  For  more  than  twenty-five 
years  the  two  gave  their  whole  time  and  energy  to  searching 
out  what  was  almost  an  extinct  class  of  books,  and  to  reprinting 
and  editing  them,  when  found,  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  loving 
care.  The  libraries  of  London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford  were 
ransackod  by  Widen,  who  also  kept  up  a  persistent  hunt  in  all 
kinds  of  holes  and  corners,  whicli  was  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions rewarded  with  prey  worth  having.  lie  also  established 
relations  with  students  and  librarians  on  tho  Continent;  and 
it  is  to  one  of  theso  foreign  friendships — that  with  Dr. 
Boehmer,  of  Halle-- that  tho  prcccnt  German  continuation  of  his 
work  is  due.  His  ncuteness  in  tracing  books  nnd  investigating 
details  was  very  great,  and  ho  rendered  Uzoz  invaluable  service. 
Tho  results  of  their  joint  labour  are  embodied  in  the  twenty 
volumes  of  tin-  RtrfortnitUtl  AXtigUOl Etpafhtl$. > boot  in  which  the 
remains  of  an  all  but  forgotten  chapter  of  religious  history  havo 
been  placed  high  nnd  dry  above  the  risk  of  future  shipwreck. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  long  labour,  Wiffen  worked  in 
modest  and  willing  subordination  to  Uzoz.  At  one  time,  filled 
with  a  book-collector's  sense  of  the  perils  of  the  post,  he  hesitates 
to  transmit  a  unique  book  to  Uzoz  at  Madrid.  But,  in  tho  end, 
"  I  purt«"l  with  the  book  I  ho  much  loved,  sending  it  on  tho  un- 
certainties of  foreign  travel  to  my  friend  Luis;  for  I  had  mado  it 
a  rule  of  my  conduct  to  sacrifice  tho  choicest  object  to  him,  whose 
superior  talents  and  learning  I  was  well  persuaded  would  make 
better  uso  of  it  than  [  could ."  "The  learning  was  his,"  he  says, 
speaking  of  Uzoz  after  his  deuth,  and  of  tho  series  of  the  Ilrfor- 

Tim  tnlrnt,  Mm  expense  were  hl«;  rninn  III"  n<Ivnntn(roi  of  liberty  nnd  fro* 
action,  nnd  Mddnot  {in  n  country  which  fu m ixhoil  the  rendicnt.  mean*  (bf 
the  n'-ouiiition  of  Ihii  kind  of  knowledge.     Wo  both  were  favoured  with 
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leisure,  wc  both  had  tlio  simple  and  independent  means  of  livelihood  ;  we 
wanted  no  more.  We  both  repudiated  the  thought  of  accepting  assistance 
from  any  society  or  association,  for  our  views  were  not  mercenary,  neither 
were  they  directed  to  immediate,  but  future  results,  because  wc  firmly 
believed  t lint  these  results  would  manifest  themselves  long  after  wc  had 
ceased  to  live. 

In  1865  Uzoz  difld,  nnd  tho  effect  of  the  loss  on  hi.s  surviving 
friend  was  very  great.  "  Ilia  pleasant  and  instructive  friendship 
for  twenty-five  years  lias  been  the  charm  of  my  life,"  writes 
Will'en  ;  "  with  him  all  our  work  seoms  ended."  It  was  alter 
Uzoz's  death,  however,  that  Widen  brought  out  his  only  inde- 
pendent literary  venture,  the  Life  of  Juan  Valdes,  prefixed  to 
a  friend's  translation  of  one  of  Valdcs's  works.  It  appeared  iu 
1866,  but  it  had  only  small  success.  Widen  did  not  possess 
sufficient  original  literary  power  to  make  up  for  the  hick  of 
ordinary  classical  and  university  training  ;  and  of  composition, 
whether  in  prose  or  verse,  he  understood  little  or  nothing.  He 
could  collect  materials,  but  he  could  not  put  them  into  shape. 
He  is  best  commemorated  by  such  a  book  as  the  BiUiolhcca 
Wiffeniana  of  Dr.  Boehmer,  which,  though  based  upon  his 
labours,  and  bringing  his  minute  and  patient  industry  iuto  view  at 
every  page,  owes  its  final  shape  to  other  hands  than  his.  He  died 
in  tho  spring  of  1867,  and  such  of  his  books  as  had  not  passed  into 
his  friend's  possession,  or  were  not  in  use  by  Dr.  Boehmer,  came 
in  1S78  to  hud  a  resting-place  iu  the  library  of  Wadham  College. 
Widen,  in  one  of  his  various  visits  to  Oxford,  had  probably  been 
attracted  by  a  Spanish  collection  already  existing  there,  and 
perhaps  also  by  the  Evangelical  traditions  of  the  College.  However 
this  may  be,  the  books  make  a  welcome  link  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  one  who,  without  the  aid  of  University  training  and 
University  friendships,  developed  many  of  the  student's  best 
habits.  A  University  training  would  have  protected  him  against 
many  obvious  literary  faults.  Would  it,  at  the  same  time,  havo 
extinguished  his  one  gift — his  love  of  patient  and  minute  re- 
search ? 

The  gift  of  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  which,  exercised  now  on 
his  friend,  now  on  his  books,  redeemed  Benjamin  Widen's  un- 
eventful bachelor  life  from  dulness  was  still  more  evident  in  his 
elder  brother.  Jeremiah  Holmes  Widen,  who  died  suddenly  at 
the  age  of  forty-three,  in  the  midst  of  what  might  have  been  a 
fruitful  literary  career,  had  perhaps  no  more  original  power  than 
Benjamin,  and  he  had  received  no  education,  in  the  narrower  sense, 
heyond  what  the  well-known  Friends'  School  at  Ackworth  could 
give  him.  But  he  had  more  literary  capability  than  his  brother, 
and  his  industry,  his  devotion  to  books  and  poetry,  his  sympathetic, 
intelligent  temperament,  might  have  achieved  for  him  in  later  life 
some  considerable  literary  success.  As  it  is,  his  work  is  forgotten. 
The  translations  from  Garcilasso  and  Tasso  are  musical  and  fluent; 
but  here  again  there  is  no  distinction,  nothing  first-rate,  just  as 
there  is  nothing  first-rate  in  the  knowledge  shown  in  tho  Essay  on 
Spanish  Poetry,  or  in  his  Historical  Memorials  of  the  House  of 
Russell.  What  is  really  noticeable  in  both  the  brothers  is,  first,  a 
sweetness  and  refinement  of  character  of  a  peculiarly  English, 
perhaps  a  peculiarly  Quaker,  type  ;  and,  secondly,  the  amount  of 
cultivation  to  which  they  managed  to  attain  wholly  outside  the 
London  and  University  circles  which  fill  the  foreground  of  literary 
hietory  at  the  time.  This  is  scarcely  enough  to  constitute  a  claim 
to  remembrance  beyond  an  immediate  generation  of  friends  and 
co-workers.  Short  of  the  highest  literary  achievements,  what  does 
contribute  a  claim  to  remembrance  for  any  writer  in  these  busy 
days  ?  It  is  hard  to  say.  But  there  are,  at  any  rate,  some  classes 
and  qualities  of  writing  short  of  the  highest  which  obtain  it  more 
readily  than  others.  Clough,  too,  died  in  his  forty-third  year,  and 
he,  too,  left  an  immature  production — a  promise  rather  than  a  per- 
formance. But  in  him  there  is  the  central  permanent  note.  With 
great  original  capacity  for  seeing  and  thinking,  he  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  and  thought  his  own  thoughts.  And  for  seeing  and 
thinking  of  this  kind  no  mere  literary  enthusiasm  and  sympathy, 
however  real,  can  ever  be  accepted  as  a  substitute. 


THE  BRIDES  OF  ARDMORE.' 

THIS  "  Story  of  Irish  Life "  certainly  comes  before  us  at  a 
most  unfortunate  time.  We  are  weary  of  Ireland  and  Irish- 
men. We  would  willingly  forget  St.  Patrick,  Erin,  and  the  green 
island  for  the  re3t  of  our  lives.  A  people  which  once  was  asso- 
ciated in  every  one's  mind  with  much  that  was  humorous  and 
pleasant,  now  raises  in  us  all  a  sense  of  unspeakable  dulness  and 
weariness.  Their  nature  may,  for  all  we  know,  remain  unchanged, 
but  they  have  chosen  for  their  representatives  and  spokesmen  the 
greatest  bores  on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  and  by  these  they  must  be 
judged.  At  the  last  election  for  the  School  Board  of  London  one 
candidate,  it  was  said,  owed  hi3  return  to  the  fortunate  fact  that 
he  was  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor.  His  brother  Guardians  had  been 
so  greatly  wearied  by  his  long  speeches  that  they  all  exerted  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  secure  lm  election  to  the  School  Board. 
When  he  was  once  there  they  knew  that  they  should  be  safe  from 
him,  while  they  were  utterly  indifferent  to  the  comfort  of  cther3. 
We  should  like  to  believe  that  there  was*still  humour  enough  left 
in  the  Irish  character  for  them  to  have  combined,  in  like  manner, 
to  banish  their  greatest  bores  to  England.  If  this  were  the  case,  cer- 
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tainly  no  more  successful  practical  joko  has  been  played  than  sending 
Mr.  Parnell  nnd  his  followers  intp  the  House  of  Commons.  Yet, 
wo  fear,  that  Ireland  cannot  claim  the  credit  for  so  much  humour, 
and  that  dulness  and  stupidity  have  become,  like  the  potato,  one 
of  the  staple  productions  of  tho  island.  We  were  not  a  little  con- 
firmed in  this  belief  as  we  tried  to  read  the  story  before  us.  We 
have  been  used  enough  of  late  to  struggle  through  obstructions. 
Wo  were  out  in  the  great  snowstorm,  and  we  btubbornly  faced 
the  furious  east  wind.  We  have  plodded  on  over  miles  of  roads 
on  which  tin;  snow  lay  nearly  a  foot  deep,  and  we  have 
even  managed  to  get  through  some  very  heavy  drifts.  The 
same  resolution  wo  havo  brought  to  bear  on  this  "  Story  of 
Irish  Life,"  but  wo  havo  to  confess  that  we  have  been  hopelessly 
beaten.  We  tried  it  one  evening,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
we  laid  it  down  in  despair.  We  gazed  at  the  book  in  a  kind  of 
trance,  even  our  very  limbs  felt  almost  numbed  by  its  hopeless 
stupidity,  while  our  weary  eyes  scarce  kept  open.  We  roused 
ourselves  with  an  elfort.  We  thought  of  Ulysses  and  all  that  he 
had  gone  through.  Like  him,  we  smote  our  breast  and  exclaimed, 
"  Endure,  oh  heart;  also  before  thou  hast  endured  worse  things." 
We  brought  up  before  our  memory  all  the  sermons  and  speeches 
that  we  had  heard,  and  all  the  old  ladies'  talk  that  we  had  listened 
to.  We  reminded  ourselves  that  even  the  debate  on  the  Queen's 
Speech  has  had  an  end,  and  that  Mr.  O'Donnell  cannot  speak  for 
ever.  Encouraged  by  these  thoughts,  with  high-strung  courage 
once  more  we  resumed  our  task  ;  but  once  more  did  we  find  that  we 
had  over-reckoned  our  spirit  and  our  endurance.  K  we  really 
meant  to  read  the  story  through,  there  was,  we  saw,  but  one  re- 
source left  to  us.  We  ought  to  send  over  to  Ireland  for  those  news- 
papers which  give  full  reports  of  the  speeches  of  the  Home  Rulers. 
If  wo  could  only  succeed  in  getting  through  one  whole  debate,  we 
felt  sure  that,  coining  as  a  contrast,  The  Brides  of  Ardmore  would 
really  prove  light  reading.  But  was  the  result  likely  to  repay 
the  misery  which  we  should  have  undergone  ?  A  story  is  told  of 
an  ingenious  dentist  who  proposed  to  have  a  large  spike  let  into 
the  sole  of  one  of  his  boots.  When  he  was  on  the  point  of  draw- 
ing a  tooth  he  would,  at  tho  very  moment  that  he  gave  the  first 
pull,  drive  his  spike  into  his  patient's  foot.  The  sudden  pain,  he 
expected,  would  so  divert  the  sufferer's  attention  that  the  tooth 
would  be  extracted  without  his  so  much  as  noticing  it.  The  ex- 
periment, we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  tried,  and  so  we  can  say 
nothing  about  its  efficacy.  We  however,  after  carefully  considering 
the  plan  that  we  had  thought  of,  decided  that,  on  the  whole,  it  was 
better  not  to  waste  time  in  trying  it.  We  more  than  doubted  our 
resolution  to  read  a  single  Home  ltuler's  speech,  and  we  felt  sure 
that  we  should  never  be  able  to  read  as  much  as  would  be  required 
to  render  the  book  before  us  an  agreeable  change.  We  have, 
therefore,  gone  through  it  as  best  we  can,  and  have  picked  up  as 
much  of  the  story  as  can  be  learnt  by  one  who  has  kept  just  short 
of  reading  enough  to  fall  into  a  stupor.  We  cannot  say  that  we 
have  skimmed  it,  for  such  a  book  as  this  has  not  a  surface  that  can 
be  brushed  light  ly.  One  might  as  soon  hope  to  skim  an  Irish  bog, 
or  one  of  Mr.  Biggar's  speeches. 

It  will  be  a  relief  to  the  reader  to  learn  that,  though  the  scene 
of  this  story  is  Ireland,  yet  its  date  is  some  seven  centuries  ago. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  coming  across  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  crew,  he 
has  to  begin  by  merely  malting  the  acquaintance  of  the  heroine's 
great-grandmother.  This  admirable  lady  was  the  wife  of  "  a 
wealthy  Bo-aire,  or  gentleman-farmer,  as  he  would  be  called  in 
these  days."  She  and  her  daughter  lived  such  virtuous  lives  that 
they  "  should  have  been  considered  as  two  of  the  palatial  corner 
stones "  in  the  Church.  The  works  of  this  great-grandmother 
were,  indeed,  excellent.  "  Many  clerical  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood," we  read,  "  had  been  supplied  with  good  servants  through 
her  tuition."  We  are  surprised  to  find,  however,  no  mention  of 
her  having  established  Mothers'  Meetings ;  or  of  her  having  distri- 
buted tea  and  temperance  tracts.  She  had  her  trials,  just  as  if  she 
were  a  virtuous  great-grandmother  of  the  present  day.  The  clerical 
families  were  not  as  grateful  as  they  ought  to  be.  "  The  ad- 
vantages "  of  having  well-trained  servants  supplied  to  them  "  were 
taken  by  them  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  never  once  occurring  to  the 
lady  members  to  place  her  labours  on  an  equality  of  importance 
with  their  own."  It  is  sad  to  think  that  even  before  the  days  of 
Strongbow  gentlemen-farmers  in  Ireland  and  their  wives  were 
so  snubbed  by  the  wives  of  the  parsons.  It  i3  little  surprising  that 
soon  after  this  date  the  celibacy  of  the  priests  was  enforced  in 
Erin.  Happily  the  great-grandmother's  character  "  was  too  much 
tempered  by  humility  for  her  to  perceive  "  that  she  was  slighted. 
Her  daughter,  the  heroine's  grandmother,  cherished,  we  are  told, 
a  more  far-reaching  ambition.  "  Her  rich  intellect  was  as  loamy 
land  which  has  lain  far  down  in  a  valley."  She  took  trouble  to 
cultivate  society,  and  "her  suppers  became  celebrated  not  only  for 
their  culinary  excellence,  but  lor  the  flow  of  wit  with  which  the 
viands  were  seasoned."  In  another  passage  we  learn  somewhat  of 
these  Irish  suppers.  There  we  read  that  "  the  viands  were  simple, 
but  exquisitely  cooked.  A  lamb  and  a  sucking-pig  roasted  in 
honour  of  their  guest,  were  flanked  by  loaves  of  wheaten  bread, 
and  balls  of  golden  butter  nestling  among  delicate  watercressee." 
Butter — however  golden  it  may  be — does  not,  by  the  way,  seem  to 
go  well  with  sucking-pig,  however  exquisitely  it  may  be  cooked. 
But  to  return  to  the  heroine's  grandmother.  So  charming  was 
she  that  our  author  says  "  we  may  doubt  if  the  great  Co-arb  of 
Patrick  himself  had  a  more  sprightly  circle  round  his  hearth."  We 
should  better  understand  the  force  of  the  praise  did  we  know 
what  kind  of  a  thing  or  person  a  Co-arb  is,  whether  it  be  great  or 
small. 
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We  presently  arrive  at  the  heroine's  mother  and  maternal  aunt. 
The  aunt  was  "  a  very  consequential  little  person,  arrogating  to 
herself  the  first  place  on  all  occasions."  The  mother  happily  was 
of  a  meek  character,  and  "  came  at  length  to  acquiesce  in  that  view 
of  things  which  placed  her  sister  on  a  lofty  and  unapproachable 
pedestal."    We  have  the  following  picture  of  their  home  : — 

Theirs  was  indeed  a  happy  home.  All  that  could  ennoble  their  young 
lives  was  present  in  full  measure.  The  work  of  superintending  servants, 
of  instructing  the  ignorant  of  their  own  sex,  and  of  economising  in  a  way 
which  had  no  savour  of  niggardliness,  was  but  the  necessary  foundation  nn 
which  their  parents  reared  a  structure  of  unbounded  generosity.  Amada 
was  of  a  lively  temperament ;  her  husband  no  less  so  ;  innocent  mirth  and 
frolic  were  encouraged  in  so  far  as  they  did  not  trespass  on  the  seriousness 
of  work,  or  of  religious  duties.  A  cynical  critic  might  have  whispered 
that  kindness  to  strangers  was  being  carried  too  far  ;  that  the  goods  so 
lavishly  bestowed  on  distinguished  p istors  might  have  been  laid  up  for  the 
girls'  marriage  portions.  But  Moriatb  and  Grainne'  were  too  ignorant  to 
cavil  at  this. 

Our  author  before  long  takes  us  from  gentlemen-farmers  and  the 
tuition  of  servants  for  clerical  families  to  the  great  heroes  of  Ire- 
land. We  read  of  Brian  Borumha,  Turlough  O'Connor,  and 
Blathmac  O'Flannahan.  We  are  next  introduced  to  a  long  suc- 
cession of  bishops.  But  by  "  bishop,''  she  informs  us,  "  is  meant, 
not  the  magnificent  dignitary  who  now  bears  that  title,  but  a 
member  of  the  class  to  which  it  was  applied  by  the  Irish  of  the 
first  eleven  centuries."  When  we  reach  them  we  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  the  gentlemen-farmers ;  for,  so  far  as  we  can 
make  out,  all  the  young  ladies  marry  bishops.  The  heroine's 
father  was  a  very  good  bishop,  and  the  heroine's  maternal  aunt's 
husband  was  another  bishop,  though  not  quite  so  good  a  one. 
When  she  herself  grew  old  enough  for  a  lover  two  bishops  wooed 
!her.  One  was  Ardal,  the  good  hero,  and  the  other  was  Fergus 
10'Flannahan,  the  villain.  The  latter  of  these  reverend  gen- 
tlemen would  seem  to  be  the  model  after  which  not  a  lew 
of  the  Irish  orators  of  the  present  day  have  trained  themselves. 
He  talks  as  much  flowery  nonsense  as  if  he  were  an  Irish  member 
of  Parliament.  "  Ho  was  not  only  magnificent  in  the  pulpit," 
says  our  author,  "  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  in  social  life. 
L  .  .  He  was,  indeed,  eminent."  He  almost  turned  the  heroine's 
simple  heart.  One  evening  she  had  gone  "  in  quest  of  her  usual 
supply  of  milk."  He  came  suddenly  upon  her,  looked  at  her  with 
peculiar  tenderness,  took  the  can  from  her  hand,  and  said,  "  Thou 
hast  a  step  like  Venus  when  she  vanished  from  her  perplexed  son. 
Thy  ringlets,  too,  scatter  ambrosial  fragrance  on  the  breeze." 
Happily  for  her,  her  virtuous  lover  Ardal  was  not  deficient  in 
counter  attractions.  He  had  not  only  an  air  of  distinction  which 
set  off  his  handsome  figure  to  advantage,  but  he  could  boast  of 
high  birth ;  for  he  was  the  only  child  of  Turlough  O'Briea's  mar- 
riage with  Tualath,  daughter  of  O'Faolaiu,  Prince  of  the  Deisi. 
The  day  after  he  proposed  to  her  she  dressed  with  alacrity,  and 
went  out  for  the  milk  herself.  "  The  very  cows  turned  round 
their  sleek  heads,  as  if  they  saw  something  new  about  her.  .  .  . 
The  sky  had  never  looked  bluer,  nor  had  the  fleeting  grey  clouds 
which  speckled  it  assumed  a  more  exqidsite  contour."  lie  soon 
marries  her ;  and,  though  she  has  to  own  "  that  he  can  be  authori- 
tative when  he  likes,"  yet  they  lived  happily  together  for  a  time. 
Unfortunately,  their  peace  of  miud  is  disturbed  by  one  of  those 
prophets  who  always  flourished  a  certain  number  of  centuries 
ago.  One  day  they  passed  a  well-known  pond.  "Its  surface 
seemed  to  heave  as  they  drew  near,  and  from  beneath  a  mass  of 
yellow  floating  vegetation  emerged  a  figure  of  uncouth  aspect.'' 
This  figure  was  always  lifting  a  long  bony  finger,  and  pealing  out 
in  a  deep  sepulchral  voice  criesof  "  Woe !  woe  1 "  In  the  end  the 
English  invasion  begins,  and  the  heroine  and  her  lover  at  last  get 
drowned,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  of  the  reader.  Tho  only  pity 
I  is  that  the  waters  of  tho  river  did  not  swallow  up,  not  only  the 
wealth  of  the  heroine's  blonde  hair,  but  also  tho  history  of  her 
life. 


A  BROWS  OF  THE  CHACE,* 

rPIIE  consent,  and,  in  a  way,  tho  concurrence,  of  the  author 
having  been  obtained,  the  abstract  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  such  a  collection  as  this  passes,  at  least  in  some  degree,  out  of 
the  province  of  the  critic.  Arrow*  of  the  Cluice  is  a  collection  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  letters  de  omnibus  rebus  to  tho  periodical  press  and  to 
private  persons  during  tho  last  forty  years.  .Such  things  in  every- 
body's case  more  or  less,  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  case  very  much  more,  are 
informal  expressions  of  tho  writer's  personality  rather  than  deli- 
berate utterances  of  what  he  desires  to  communicate  to  the  world. 
After  the  writer's  death  they  are  publica  material,  open  - in  taste, 
if  not  in  law— to  whosoever  will  to  publish  as  idde-l  ights  Oil  the 
character  of  their  author.  The  content  oud  concurrence  of  which 
we  have  spokeu  relievo  their  actual  editor,  whoever  be  mav  be,  of 
the  charge  of  impertinence  which  would  otherwise  lie.  And  it 
may  be  presumed  that  the  person  principal]/  concerned  wish*! 
them  to  be  treated  no  otherwise  than  if  that  event,  which  WS  all 
hope  may  long  bo  deferred,  had  actually  occurred.  Aj/ainst  tin; 
principle  of  such  publications,  indeed,  it  may  still  bo  permissible 
to  register  a  faint  protest,  but  the  individual  instance  eujapos,  or 
almost  escape,  censure.  Mr.  Raskin  tells  aj  in  hli  author's  pre- 
face that  all  ho  feel*  inclined  to  do  is  to  "pay  himself  some  ex- 
tremely One  compliments  on  the  quality  of  the  text."  That  h  to 
Say,  ho  acknowledges  bin  solidarity  with  that  text;  he  has  nothing 
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to  withdraw,  and  nothing  worth  speaking  of  to  correct.  Therefore 
we  are  justified  in  dealing  with  the  book  as  if  it  had  appeared  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and  in  observing  the  principle,  which 
is  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  own  favourites,  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  justum, 
instead  of  the  amiable  convention  which  imposes  in  other  cases. 

Concerning  the  contents  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  wholly 
given  up  to  matters  affecting  art,  there  is  likely  to  be  com- 
paratively little  serious  difference  of  opinion.  A  few  points  of  detail 
may  arouse  a  languid  historical  interest  of  a  slightly  polemical  kind. 
But  the  paradoxes  of  one  generation  are — it  is  itself  a  commonplace 
— the  commonplaces  of  the  next ;  and  such  a  collection  as  this 
would  be  sufficiently  interesting  if  it  did  no  more  than  supply  a 
curious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  fact.  Some  of  the 
letters  here  reprinted,  and  bearing  on  the  once  hotly-debated 
question  of  the  conservation  of  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery, 
have  perhaps  something  more  than  a  merely  historical  and  illus- 
trative interest,  though  the  more  important  of  their  recommenda- 
tions have  long  been  carried  out.  Turner  has,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable section  to  himself ;  and  the  letter  which  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote 
to  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Thornbury  when  he  planned  his  life  of  the 
artist  will  always  remain  a  testimony  to  what  perhaps  some  people 
may  think  not  Mr.  Ruskin's  strongest  point — the  power  which  he  at 
one  time  possessed  of  seeing  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of  things 
and  persons  that  he  likes.  The  group  of  studies  on  John  Leech, 
Ernest  George,  and  Frederick  Walker  in  the  same  way  shows  a 
catholicity  which  might  also  be  denied  to  the  author  by  hasty  or 
second-hand  judgments  ;  while  that  headed  "  Architecture  and 
Restoration "  deals  with  a  question  which  is  still  burning,  and 
which  therefore  may  have  an  additional  interest  for  not  a  few 
readers.  Of  course,  even  in  these  art-letters  the  intolerance  of  the 
contrary  opinion  and  the  outrageous  dogmatism  which  are  wont 
to  exasperate  Mr.  Ruskin's  opponents  make  themselves  to  some 
extent  felt.  But  in  many  of  the  points  touched  upon,  time 
and  the  writer  have  proved  themselves  a  match  for  any  two,  and 
possibly  the  undecided  points  may  come  to  no  very  different 
settlement. 

The  most  curious  and  important  portion  of  the  book,  however, 
is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  second  volume,  in  which  the  utterances  of 
the  author  on  all  sorts  of  questions  unconnected  with  art  are,  in 
accordance  with  his  practice  for  the  last  twenty  years,  recorded. 
The  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  literary  character  and 
method  are  here  made,  not  indeed  clearer  than  they  are  already  to 
the  attentive  reader  of  his  multifarious  books,  but  clearer  than 
they  can  be  to  any  one  who  has  not  gone  through  a  complete 
course  of  the  opera  which  are  now  so  formidable  in  bulk  and  so 
inaccessible  to  the  modest  person  who  likes  to  have  in  the  shelves 
of  his  own  book-case  the  books  which  he  likes  to  read.  It  is  not 
an  insignificant  fact  that  the  series  opens  in  1859.  That  year  was 
notably  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin,  quitting  the  province  in 
which,  after  many  battles,  he  had  generally  come  to  be  acknow- 
ledged as  a  supreme  authority,  embarked  on  all  sorts  of  alien 
speculations,  in  which  he  spoke,  at  any  rate  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  with  authority  at  least  as  great,  though  his  most  fervent 
admirers  would  hardly  contend  that  he  spoke  with  equal  know- 
ledge. A  series  of  letters  on  the  Franco-Austrian  war  opens  the 
volume.  In  theso  epistles  is  at  once  apparent  the  curious  con- 
fusion of  view  and  the  lamentable  irrelevance  of  utterance 
which  have  since  rejoiced  Mr.  Ruskin's  enemies  and  given  pain  to 
his  friends.  A  dim  consciousness  is  visible  in  these  letters — a 
very  much  clearer  consciousness  is  visible  in  the  subsequent  but 
much  more  definite  letters  on  the  Danish  war  and  the  Jamaica 
Commission — that  the  summa  dies  of  England  for  a  time — let  us 
hope  not  also  the  ineluctabilc  tempus  for  all  time — had  come.  But 
Mr.  Ruskin's  deliverances,  especially  on  the  earlier  quarrel,  are  such 
as  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  suppose  likely  to  convert  oppo- 
nents, and  such  as  would  bo  very  little  likely  to  strengthen  dubious 
friends.  The  merits  of  tho  A  ustriaus  and  the  French  and  the 
Italians  aro  compared  and  set  together  from  no  general  political 
or  historical  standpoints,  but  from  purely  private  and  idiotic 
standpoints.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  known  soveral  nice  Austrians,  and 
ho  says  a  good  word  for  them.  He  is  aw  are  that  Italy  is  the 
Mecca  of  his  own  particular  faith,  and  ho  has  a  good  word  for  the 
tribe  of  Koreysh.  He  thinks  that  the  cession  of  Savoy  is  "only  a 
fair  day's  wago  for  a  fair  duy's  work,"  and  so  ho  has  nothing  to 
say  against  that.  Ho  does  not  like  tho  Papacy,  and  so  ho  has  a 
sneaking  kindness  for  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  Papacy. 
So  the  letters  remain  cryptic  and  insoluble,  presenting  no  resting- 
place  for  the  foot  of  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  place  bis  foot 
where  Mr.  Ruskin  tells  him  to  place  it.  Of  directly  political 
letters  there  are  not  many  more  hero  until  wo  coino  to  too  famous 
QlaigOW  correspondence  of  tho  other  day,  in  which  Mr.  Ruskin 
informed  the  World  that  "  I  hate  all  Liberalism  as  I  do  Beelzebub," 
and  that  "with  Carlylo  I  stand,  wo  two  alono  in  England,  for 
God  and  tho  Queen."  Possibly  Mr.  Ruskin  might  have  advan- 
tageously reuieml>crod  n  certain  story  of  the  1'rophot  Elijah,  and 
have  recognized  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  low  porsons  who 
have  not  bowed  the  ON  to  Hani  besides  tho  two  illustrations  of 
BnntWOOd  and  Cherne  Walk.  Certainly  he  would  by  ho  doing 
h  ive  escaped  the  still  more  famous  "  Chesterfield  letter  "  hnd  be 
not  written  this.  Tho  spirit,  howevor,  is  sulliciontly  obvious  if 
only  by  degrees  nud  in  gradually  increasing  measure  from  the 
rather  evil  day  when  ho  first  took  to  political  economy  and  other 
political  things.  Very  many  of  the  epistles  hero  reprinted  ap- 
peared originally  in  the  Daily  Telryrap/i,  u  periodical  for  whose 
peculiar  stylo  Mr.  Ruskin  appears  to  have  an  inscrutable  affection, 
fo  congratulate  tho  Daily  'ieleyrapk  on  its  admirable  articles  and 
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to  quaiTcl  with  tho  1'all  Mall  Gazette  were  apparently  for  a  long 
time  favourite  occupations  of  his  ;  nnd  though  most  people 
have  probably  a  dim  remembrance  of  most  of  these  communica- 
tions, it  is  rather  surprising  to  Bad  how  numerous  they  were  be- 
tween 1865  nnd  1875.  One  set  of  lotters  (which  are,  indeed,  not 
now  to  us)  we  are  extremely  sorry  to  seo  reprinted,  though  they 
contain  some  pood  and  sensible  things.  This  is  the  set  which, 
serving  originally  as  recommendatory  preface  to  a  crotchety  and 
rather  unsavoury  little  pamphlet  about  tho  morality  of  schoolboys, 
contained  an  expression  which  gave  deep,  and  wo  think  just, 
offence  to  a  very  large  number  of  readers.  Wo  are  not  disposed 
to  perform  memorial  rites  in  honour  of  tho  late  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill. 
But  every  one,  whatever  his  political,  philosophical,  or  religious 
creed  may  bo,  must  feel  that  to  speak  of  the  author  of  the  Logic 
as  "  a  poor  cretinous  wretch"  is  utterly  indefensible,  let  who  will 
have  been  tho  speaker.  The  admiring  editor  of  these  papers  him- 
self oilers  a  kind  of  excuse  and  a  very  insufficient  explanation  of 
the  outrage,  but  the  cancelling  of  tho  phrase  would  have  been  the 
only  valid  apology.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt,  in  a  review  of 
any  moderate  dimensions,  to  give  an  account  of  tho  farrago  of 
topics  treated  here,  and  including  almost  as  miscellaneous  a  col- 
lection as  Fors  itself.  Tho  reader  may  very  likely  generally 
be  in  sympathy  with  the  view  which  Mr.  Raskin  wishes 
to  take,  though  ho  may  often  feel  compelled  to  dissent  very 
strongly  from  the  actual  positions  advanced,  and  still  more  with 
the  arguments  used  to  support  theui.  It  is  characteristic,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  Mr.  Ruskin's  onslaught  on  railway  shareholders  he 
uses  the  Post  Ollice  as  a  parallel,  forgetting,  or  not  caring  for,  the 
fact  that  the  Post  Ollice  makes  a  handsomo  profit.  To  make  a 
profit  out  of  carrying  passengers  is  abominable  ;  to  make  a  profit 
out  of  carrying  their  letters  seems  to  be  legitimate  enough.  But, 
then,  we  do  not  look  for  consistency  in  Mr.  Ruskin,  or,  if  we  do, 
we  certainly  do  not  get  it. 

Therefore,  to  return  to  our  beginning,  these  Arrows  of  the  Chace 
ought  rather  to  have  been  denominated  Boomerangs  of  the  Chace, 
for  they  almost  invariably  return  and  smite  the  bosom  of  the 
archer.  They  contain  many  dicta  which  are  separately  admirable 
as  literature  ;  and  many  which  express  the  absolute  truth  on  im- 
portant matters  of  all  kinds  with  consummate  felicity, 
ru  5'  ovXov  tTnvx^rai  evpt'iv  Havpos. 

Mr.  Ruskin  holds  himself  up  boastfully  as  a  Conservative  of  Con- 
servatives ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  ono  who,  with  a  clear 
comprehension  of  history  and  human  nature,  sets  himself  to  work 
to  do  his  own  little  possible  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the  great 
battle,  will  find  in  him  a  more  satisfactory  support  than  any  one 
who  is  of  the  opposite  persuasion,  while  the  latter  person  will  find 
innumerable  handles  for  attack.  The  entire  want  of  political  per- 
spective in  Mr.  Ruskin's  political  views,  the  inurbanity  of  his  ex- 
pression, the  will-worship  and  crotchetiness  of  his  attitude,  make 
him  rather  more  dangerous  as  an  ally  than  as  an  enemy.  He  is 
generally  right  in  principle,  and  perhaps  in  the  majority  of  cases 
right  in  the  particular  applications  which  he  makes  of  that 
principle.  On  the  one  subject  where  he  speaks  with  sufficient 
knowledge — the  department  of  art  pure  and  simple— he  seldom 
errs,  or  errs  only  by  a  pardonable  exaggeration.  But  in  every  other 
department,  and  in  the  department  of  politics  most  of  all,  he  speaks 
with  a  knowledge  almost  entirely  insufficient,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  he  does  not  care  to  supply  what  he  lacks.  He  is  a  prophet, 
and  if  the  people  will  not  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  so 
much  the  worse  for  them.  He  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he  finds 
himself  less  copiously  supplied  with  metaphor  and  simile  than  he 
did  in  his  youth.  Those  who  see  in  him  a  kind  of  literary  guerilla 
on  the  right  side,  but  constantly  bringing  the  right  side  into  dis- 
credit by  his  eccentricities,  may  wish  that  self-will  had  permitted 
him  to  recognize  this  deficiency  in  his  chief  methods  of  argument 
as  a  warning  to  cease  arguing. 


TEMPLE'S  INDIA  IN  1S80.* 

SIR  RICHARD  TEMPLE  possesses  two  exceptional  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken  in  interpreting 
India  to  English  society.  On  the  one  hand,  his  experience  is  long 
and  varied  ;  on  the  other,  he  is  an  adept  in  the  art  of  exposition. 
So  far  as  Indian  matters  are  concerned,  no  man  has  seen  more,  or 
knows  better  how  to  put  the  results  of  his  observations  into  a  form 
which  an  uninitiated  reader  will  be  able  to  understand.  Indiau 
officials  are  too  frequently  deficient  in  both  respects.  Each  man  knows 
well  enough  the  details  of  the  tiny  segment  of  the  huge  adminis- 
trative wheel  in  which  his  lot  has  been  cast ;  but  he  fails  to  grasp 
its  connexion  with,  and  its  relations  to,  the  rest ;  and  he  is  unable 
to  communicate  his  ideas  except  to  persons  who  have  fathomed 
the  meaning  of  technical  words  and  phrases  with  which  he  has 
been  all  his  life  so  familiar  that  the  idea  of  their  being  unintelli- 
gible to  the  world  at  large  never  occurs  to  him.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  jiany  a  man  whose  knowledge  might  be  of  real 
value  in  the  solution  of  difficult  questions  is,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, inarticulate.  If  he  attempts  to  explain  a  subject  to  an  out- 
sider, he  falls  at  once  into  technicalities  which  are  simply  be- 
wildering, and  unconsciously  assumes  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
his  hearer  when  all  is  the  blankest  ignorance.  A  grim  official  joke  has 
described  such  men  as  resembling  the  cuttle-fish,  extruding  an  inky 
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fluid  for  tho  purpose  of  concealing  their  meaning;  and  it  is  certain 
that  a  lamentably  largo  proportion  of  tho  huge  mass  of  Anglo- 
Indian  literature  has  tended,  so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  con- 
cerned, to  intensify  the  obscurity  of  what  was  already  suffi- 
ciently perplexing,  and  to  deepen  the  despair  of  tho  enterprising 
intruder  who  might  venture  among  the  mysteries  of  Indian 
officialdom. 

Sir  Richard  Temple  is  the  exact  opposite  of  this  order  of  offi- 
cial. His  employments  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  varied  that 
ho  has  been  forced  to  appreciate  their  rolative  importance  and  their 
connexion  with  one  another  and  with  tho  whole  machine  of  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  learn  by  practical  experience  how 
hopelessly  unintelligible  a  special  subject  is  to  all  but  the  special- 
ists who  have  made  it  their  particular  study.  The  consequence  is 
that  he  has  produced  a  book  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Indian 
administration  is  explored,  and  all  the  complicated  structure  of 
the  various  great  State  departments  satisfactorily  explained,  but 
which  is,  at  the  same  time,  from  first  to  last  a  triumph  of  lucidity. 
No  one  who  chooses  to  read  his  volume  attentively  need  be  troubled 
any  longer  by  tho  disagreeable  consciousness  that  India  and  its 
affairs  constitute  a  real  "  Asian  mystery,"  which  defies  his  best 
efforts  at  solution  and  plunges  him,  whenever  any  Indian  topic 
presents  itself,  into  bewilderment.  The  extravagant  assertions  and 
unsound  inferences  of  writers  like  Mr.  Ilyndman,  such  crude 
proposals  as  those  which  the  Government  recently  thought  it 
necessary  to  expose  and  demolish  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Caird,  and  the 
monstrous  blunders  into  which  English  politicians  almost  inva- 
riably fall  when  they  take  an  Indian  subject  in  hand,  are  really 
the  necessary  result  of  a  great  and  difficult  subject  being  allowed 
to  remain  imperfectly  known  and  understood  by  those  who  feel 
called  to  think  or  speak  or  write  about  it.  Yet  it  has  been  hitherto 
far  easier  to  expose  and  denounce  this  inadequate  knowledge  and 
understanding  than  to  point  out  any  quarter  in  which  trustworthy 
information  might,  without  a  disproportionate  expenditure  of  time 
and  research,  be  obtained.  Colonel  Chesney's  admirable  volume 
on  Indian  polity  has  now  for  more  than  a  decade  been  the  one 
standard  authority  on  all  questions  relating  to  administration ; 
but  it  deals  with  details,  which  only  those  immediately  concerned 
in  the  government  of  the  country  would  find  interesting,  and  it 
has  become  to  a  certain  degree  obsolete  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  reforms  which  Colonel  Chesney  recommends  have  been, 
since  he  wrote,  carried  into  effect.  Sir  R.  Temple  writes  evidently 
for  a  more  general  audience,  and  consults  the  tastes  of  a  wider 
class  of  readers.  Nothing  apparently  comes  amiss  to  his  inappeas- 
able  appetite  for  knowledge  and  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  interest 
with  which  he  explores  the  wide  field  of  observation  which  India 
opens  to  willing  and  well-instructed  eyes.  From  finance  to  art, 
from  Buddhist  archfeology  to  projects  of  public  works  or  agricul- 
tural education,  from  speculations  as  to  the  obscure  past  of  primitive 
social  forms  or  tottering  creeds  to  descriptions  of  mountain  scenery 
or  sporting  adventure — in  all  alike  he  is  vivid,  eager,  intensely  in- 
terested, and  not  a  little  pleased  with  the  work  which  the  English 
are  effecting  in  the  country.  If  any  one  wished  for  an  explana- 
tion of  the  enormous  revolution  which  the  presence  of  Englishmen 
in  India  is  effecting  iu  the  ways,  thoughts,  and  beliefs  of  native 
life,  he  could  not  find  it  better  set  forth  than  in  the  vigorous,  re- 
solute, hopeful,  and,  on  the  whole,  complacent  spirit  which  breathes 
throughout  Sir  R,  Temple's  entire  volume.  He  makes  no  secret  of 
his  belief  in  his  country's  destiny  as  the  regenerator  of  Indian 
society  and  its  pioneer  to  higher  forms  of  national  existence 
than  any  yet  attained.  He  sees  everywhere  schemes  of  improve- 
ment patiently  worked  out  to  successful  results,  and  he  is  naturally 
and  justly  more  occupied  with  these  results  than  with  the  occasional 
mishaps  and  mistakes  by  which  they  have  been  marred  or  by 
which  their  accomplishment  has  been  delayed.  He  speaks  with  a 
caution  and  guardedness  which  contrast  strangely  with  the  violent 
confidence  of  less  experienced  and  less  responsible  observers ;  but, 
as  to  the  general  result,  he  is  unhesitating  in  his  verdict  that  the 
British  rule  in  India  is  efficacious  for  enormous  good,  and  that 
such  dangers  as  there  are — dangers  which  are  not  to  be  ignored — 
may  be  met  with  confidence  and  hope.  Misery,  no  doubt,  there  is, 
and  must  be,  wherever  a  vast  aggregate  of  250  millions  of  human 
beings  is  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an  uncertain  climate  and  to 
all  the  long  list  of  calamities  which  afflict  partially  civilized  com- 
munities. Disease,  want,  and  death  all  operate  with  a  potency 
which  is  shocking  to  the  philanthropist  and  alarming  to  the  states- 
man who  fails  to  see  in  them  the  necessary  concomitants  of  a  rude 
and  comparatively  early  stage  of  national  existence,  from  which 
the  human  race  can  be  rescued  only  by  that  gradual  and  often 
tedious  process  of  general  improvement  which  it  has  cost  many 
centuries  to  accomplish  in  Europe,  and  which  will  certainly  not  be 
accomplished  in  India  without  the  defeats  and  disappointments  in- 
cidental to  all  human  efforts.  Meanwhile,  it  is  reassuring  to  be  told 
by  so  careful  and  experienced  an  observer  as  Sir  Richard  Temple 
that  there  are, after  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  occasional  mis- 
carriage, substantial  grounds  for  believing  that  the  process  is  being 
hastened — so  far  as  human  skill  and  energy  mav  suffice  to  hasten 
it — by  the  administrative  measures  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  personal  exertions  of  Indian  civilians.  Since 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  wrote  his  famous  apology  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, nearly  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  no  such  forcible  argument 
111  favour  of  British  rule  has  been  adduced  as  that  which  Sir 
R.  Temple's  volume  must  present  to  every  unprejudiced  under- 
standing. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  Sir  R.  Temple  entirely  confirms 
the  view  as  to  the  finances  of  India  which  has  been  so  frequently 
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laintained  in  these  columns  against  those  prophets  of  evil  who 
lund  in  the  alleged  bankruptcy  of  India  a  convenient  topic  with 
fhich  to  work  on  the  feelings  and  arouse  the  alarm  of  an  unin- 
tructed  audience.  Speaking  with  the  authority  of  an  ex-Minister 
f  Finance,  and  evidently  with  the  sedulous  accuracy  which 
light  be  expected  from  such  a  witness,  he  adopts  the  conclusion 
liat  the  revenues  of  India  have,  on  the  whole,  since  the  Mutiny, 
lore  than  sufficed  to  meet  all  its  outgoings  of  every  sort 
xcept  the  expenditure  on  Productive  Public  Works ;  that  the 
aterest  on  those  works  is  more  than  covered  by  their  net 
arnings;  and  that,  owing  to  the  increased  profitableness  of 
heir  undertakings,  and  the  improved  credit  of  the  Indian 
Government,  the  .  otal  annual  charge  for  interest  and  public- 
vorks  expenditure  of  every  kind  is  considerably  less  now  than  it 
vas  ten  years  ago,  notwithstanding  the  outlay  of  many  millions 
>f  capital  on  railways  and  canals.  One  very  ingenious  calcula- 
ion  puts  the  ell'ects  of  the  Productive  Public  Works  iu  a  new 
.nd  striking  light.  It  has  been  contended,  the  writer  says,  by 
ome  critics  of  Indian  finance,  that  the  expenditure  on  these  pro 
ects,  whether  in  the  form  of  guaranteed  capital  of  tho  railways 
>r  direct  outlay  by  the  State,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of 
he  national  indebtedness,  and  be  added  accordingly  to  the  public 
lebt.  This  way  of  stating  the  account,  whether  correct  or  not, 
vould,  Sir  Pi.  Temple  points  out,  be  highly  favourable  to  the 
ndian  Government.  If  the  debt  be  taken  at  149  millions,  and 
he  guaranteed  capital  at  97,  the  total  on  which  interest  is 
>ayable  would  be  246  millions.  But,  if  the  net  earnings  of  the 
3ublic  Works  be  deducted  from  the  interest  charge,  the  net 
nterest  payable  would  be  6£,  5J,  and  4  millions  for  the  years 
873-9,  1879-80,  1880-1  respectively,  or  at  the  rate  of  i\ per  cent, 
or  the  first  of  the  three  years,  2}  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and 
ess  than  if  per  cent,  for  the  third;  in  other  words,  the  Indian 
Government  has  laid  out  123  millions  in  the  development  of  the 
ountry  to  such  good  effect  as  regards  its  own  treasury  as  to 
educe  the  rate  of  interest  on  its  whole  public  debt  below  that  of 
.ny  other  country  in  the  world.  Yet  these  are  the  works  which 
»Ir.  Hyndman  a  year  ago  was  denouncing  as  the  "  hare-brained 
irojects  "  of  reckless  and  self-opinionated  officials,  and  which  Mr. 
^awcett  congratulated  himself  and  his  supporters  on  having 
>rought  to  a  partial  standstill. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  short  compass  of  a  review  to  do  justice, 
;ven  in  the  way  of  enumeration,  to  the  topics  with  which  Sir  Ft. 
temple  deals,  still  less  to  the  manly  spirit  of  loyal  enthusiasm, 
energetic  zeal,  and  courageous  hopefulness  that  characterizes  his 
treatment  of  every  one.  In  an  age  when  patriotism  is  too  often 
I'egarded  as  a  foible,  and  when  writers  in  magazines  complacently 
lemonstrate  the  inutility  of  England's  maintaining  her  place 
imong  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with 
1  writer  proud  of  his  country  and  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  great 
vork  which  they  are  accomplishing  in  the  East,  deeply  interested 
n  showing  how  real  and  substantial  that  work  is,  and  anxious  to 
iromote  the  calm  and  rational  discussion  of  the  means  for  its 
urther  advancement.  Sir  Kichard  Temple's  name  is  already 
mnourably  associated  with  valuable  official  works,  great  adminis- 
rative  ability,  and  untiring  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  Govern- 
nent  and  the  public  ;  he  has  added  to  the  long  list  of  his  public 
lervices  by  showing  in  a  compendious  and  intelligible  form  what 
;hc  British  administration  of  India  really  means,  and  by  enabling 
he  world  at  large  to  form  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  can  be  regarded  as  successful,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  still  further  successes  may  be  achieved. 


DmPLETHORPE.* 

T^IMPLETIHiRPE  may  be  best  described  as  a  very  pretty 
story.  There  is  but  a  slight  plot,  as  there  are  no  strong  sen- 
wtions  ;  and  the  scenes  are  entirely  confined  to  a  dead-alive 
ittle  town  in  tho  Eastern  counties,  which  lies  aside  from 
.he  busy  highways  of  traffic,  although  within  thirty  miles  of 
London.  The  characters  lead  singularly  uneventful  lives;  the 
nost  dramatic  circumstances  in  the  hero's  career  consist  in  his 
ising  steadily  from  the  smallest  beginnings  to  some  reputation  ns 
in  artist,  under  the  patronage  of  kindly  and  appreciative  neigh- 
K)urs;  while  the  most  formidable  dangers  to  which  his  hopes  and 
lappinesa  are  exposed  arise  out  of  a  foolish,  though  mild,  flirta- 
.ioD.  But  the  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  simplicity  which  makes  it 
igreeable,  if  unexciting,  reading;  and,  in  the  limited  range  of  life 
vhich  she  describes — wo  imngine  that  DimpUlhurpc  must  bo  tho 
work  of  a  lady — the  author  gives  proof  of  keen  observation.  All 
.he  people  appear  to  be  drawn  closely  after  nature,  although  by  no 
neans  servile  copies  of  their  originals  ;  and  there  is  generally  a 
oftnoss  and  harmony  in  tho  pictures  of  scenery  and  persons  that 
m presses  them  upon  the  memory. 

Dimplethorpr.  M  mainly  a  love  tale,  but  its  hero  is  moro 
luman  than  romantic.  Mr.  Philip  Hatha  way,  familiarly  styled 
Phil  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  though,  upon  the  whole, 
1  respectable  and  deserving  young  man,  is  by  no  moans  a 
nodel  of  heroic  perfection.  lie  is  somewhat  weak,  though  not 
vicked,  and  his  head  has  been  partly  turned  by  his  social  success, 
while  his  vanity  is  very  easily  flattered.  Ho  had  a  precocious 
)oyish  fancy  which,  as  wo  might  have  imagined,  was  intended  to 
eave  its  mark  on  the  whole  of  his  life.    In  his  attic,  under  the 
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humble  roof  of  his  grandfather  the  osier-weaver,  he  had  ventured 
to  lift  a  reverential  pair  of  eyes  to  little  Audrey  Ferguson. 
Audrey,  the  daughter  of  his  first  patron  and  benefactor,  seemed 
so  far  above  the  ragged  little  worker  in  the  willow  beds  that  it 
appeared  almost  sacrilegious  in  hiui  to  make  prize  of  a  bit  of  blue 
ribbon  of  hers,  though  it  was  to  be  treasured  jealously  as  a  relic. 
But  Philip  climbs  the  ladder,  thanks  to  his  artistic  gifts  and 
pleasant  manners,  till  he  gets  on  a  level  with  the  daughter 
of  the  Dissenting  minister  or  passes  her.  Then  his  head  is 
turned  by  the  footing  on  which  he  is  placed  with  his  superiors ; 
while  his  senses  are  intoxicated  besides  by  a  passing  flirtation. 
It  is  true  that  he  returns  in  the  end  to  his  first  love :  but  he 
comes  back  not  only  in  the  character  of  a  penitent,  but  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  sundry  oil'ences  which  have  been  decidedly  of 
the  shabby  order.  Philip  is  none  the  worse  artistically  on  that 
account  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  all  the  more  lifelike.  For  his 
shortcomings  are  exactly  those  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the 
peasant  parvenu,  who,  in  spite  of  decided  genius  and  a  happy  way 
of  adapting  himself  to  the  habits  of  gentility,  has  rather  more  of 
the  coarser  clay  than  of  the  finer  porcelain  in  his  composition. 
What  we  feel  is  that,  although  he  is  to  make  his  way  in  the  world, 
and  may  die  an  Academician  of  considerable  distinction,  he  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  such  a  girl  as  Audrey  Ferguson.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  inspiring  her  with  a  devoted  attachment.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  Audrey  had  no  great  choice  of  admirers  in 
Dimplethorpe  :  and  we  know  besides  that  fascinating  women  in  all 
ages  have  lavished  their  love  on  undeserving  objects.  And  we 
remember,  moreover,  that  Audrey,  like  her  lover,  though  in  a 
different  sense,  has  been  slowly  developing  from  the  chrysalis 
stage  into  that  of  the  full-blown  butterfly.  She  was  not 
one  of  those  beautiful  and  lively-witted  children  who  compel 
society  in  general  to  pet  and  spoil  them  by  the  sheer  force 
of  their  brilliancy  and  good  looks.  When  she  stole  into  the  heart 
of  modest  little  Phil  Hathaway,  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  it  was 
owing  to  his  quick  artistic  perceptions,  with  some  secret  sympathy 
between  their  souls.  She  was  a  placid  child,  consistently  "sat 
upon  "  and  pushed  aside  by  a  bustling  and  notable  mother,  who, 
though  she  loved  the  quiet  little  girl  in  her  own  peculiar  way, 
greatly  preferred  her  more  showy  sister.  But  little  Audrey  is  a 
born  lady,  which  the  other  children  in  the  minister's  household 
are  not.  She  has  a  more  congenial  companion  and  a  good  teacher 
in  her  henpecked,  but  clever  and  gentlemanlike,  father ;  she  is 
thoughtful,  and  educates  herself  by  self-reflection  ;  she  is  imagina- 
tive, and  learns  to  elevate  and  refine  herself  in  communings  with 
her  own  graceful  fancies.  The  progress  of  her  development 
in  its  various  stages  is  brought  out  with  great  skill  and  pro- 
bability. For  Audrey,  although  undemonstrative  and  disposed 
to  be  submissive,  especially  towards  those  to  whom  she  has 
cause  to  be  grateful,  has  an  unsuspected  strength  of  character 
which  lend3  her  dignity  and  presence  of  mind  on  occasion.  Her 
behaviour  to  the  vain  and  volatile  Phil  is  very  ingeniously 
conceived,  because  it  is  so  true  to  what  we  find  we  might  have 
expected  of  her,  when  we  have  come  to  know  her  as  well  as  he 
will.  So  long  as  she  fancies  herself  sure  of  his  heart,  she  is  docile 
and  humble  almost  to  self-abasement.  She  is  ready  to  consider 
his  humours,  to  make  allowances  for  his  foibles ;  she  is  fond  and 
almost  forward  to  a  fault;  and,  in  short,  will  persist  iu  regarding 
him  through  a  pair  of  love-tinted  spectacles.  She  is  very  slow  to 
;  suffer  the  truth  to  dawn  upon  her.  But  when  at  last  she  is  com- 
pelled to  realize  that  he  is  ashamed  of  her  family,  if  not  of  her ; 
that  even  as  to  herself  he  is  shaken  iu  his  allegiance,  and  has 
probably  a  fancy  that  ho  might  easily  do  better  for  himself, 
she  is  stung  to  the  quick  in  her  self-respect,  and  her  maiden 
dignity  is  up  in  arms.  Strengthened  by  the  recollection  of  tho 
humiliation  which  she  has  half  invited,  she  has  torn  Mr.  Hathaway 
from  her  heart,  so  far  as  all  appearances  go.  She  has  left  her 
birthplace  and  all  her  friends,  and  gone  to  take  up  her  residence 
in  London.  When  she  subsequently  meets  her  former  lovor  on  her 
flying  visits  to  Dimplethorpe,  she  makes  no  sign  in  answer  to 
advances  which  are  at  first  assured,  and  afterwards  huniblo. 
Yet  it  turns  out,  when  we  come  to  the  explanations  and  tho  re- 
conciliation which  we  see  all  tho  time  to  be  inevitable,  that  Audrey 
had  only  taken  to  flight  in  tho  consciousness  of  her  own  weakness. 
She  knew  well  that  she  was  passionately  iu  lovo  with  Phil,  and 
she  feared  she  might  have;  betrayed  herself,  had  they  been  in  the 
habit  of  meeting.  The  protracted  separation  under  such  painful 
and  doubtful  circumstances  has  purified  and  strengthened  hor 
nature  and  made  her  still  more  valuable  as  a  prize  to  bo  won, 
while  Phil's  somewhat  tardy  display  of  constancy  has  thus  brought 
him  a  double  reward.  Me  receives  the  precious  pledges  of  Audrey's 
affection,  while,  as  for  himself,  ho  has  been  driven  to  go  through 
a  discipline  of  humiliation  and  self-denial  which  he  sorely  needed, 
arid  which  will  probably  prove  the  making  of  him.  So  tho  first 
acU  of  the  love-play  come  to  a  close  with  n  reasonable  prospect  of 
their  wedded  happiness. 

i'hil  and  Audrey  are  always  in  tho  front  of  the  stage,  filling 
the  loading  parts,  as  they  ought  to  do.  But  tho  author  has  by  no 
means  concentrated  her  attention  on  them  to  tho  exclusion  of 
subordinate  person*.  Audrey  s  mother,  Mr*.  Ferguson,  is  excellent 
in  hn  way  ;  and,  if  alio  tills  her  station  as  a  wife  and  housekeeper 
with  credit,  is  tho  very  woman  to  make  an  uncongenial  homo  for 
so  relirnd  ainl  retiring  a  gill  ns  the  eldest  daughter.  Of  courso 
n  residence  under  Mrs.  Ferguson's  roof  would  he  intolerable  to 
any  quiet  voung  man  of  delicate  feeling;  and  we  can  sympathize 
with  I  lutliAway's  declining  to  take  lodging*  there,  even  when  ho 
professed  to  be  "  keeping  company  "  with   Audrey,  and  ought  to 
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have  been  delighted  to  be  so  near  the  young  lady.  We  feel 
sincere  sympathy  with  the  worthy  Mr.  Ferguson,  who  must  have 
had  bitter  cause  to  regret  a  precipitate  and  unsuitable  marriage  ; 
wo  experience  a  wicked  satisfaction  when  the  crushed  worm 
turns,  and  when  he  insists  upon  extending  his  protection  to  Phil 
Hathaway,  in  the  face  of  his  wife's  remonstrances  and  commands  ; 
and  when  at  length  he  is  gathered  to  his  fathers,  we  are  sure 
death  must  have  been  a  blessed  release  for  him.  Nevertheless, 
Mrs.  Ferguson  is  not  a  monster,  nor  are  we  permitted  to  dislike 
her  so  much  as  we  are  disposed  to  do.  For,  although  she  has  no 
refinement  of  feeling,  she  has  a  good  heart,  and  she  shows 
etroug,  though  perverse,  motherly  instincts  when  she  thinks  that 
Audrey,  who,  after  all,  is  her  child,  is  being  "  put  upon."  Had  there 
heen  any  excuse  for  Phil's  playing  fast  and  looso  with  his  engage- 
ment, it  might  have  been  found  in  the  prospect  of  Mrs.  Ferguson 
for  a  mother-in-law ;  nevertheless,  for  once  we  appreciate  that 
lady's  coarseness  and  bluutuess  when  she  very  frankly  gives  a 

iiece  of  her  mind  to  that  spoiled  young  "  beggar  on  horseback." 
n  striking  and  elfective  contrast  to  the  Dissenting  minister's  wife 
is  Miss  Burnab}',  a  warm-hearted,  elderly  spinster,  who,  as  she 
has  taken  Phil  Hathaway  by  the  hand,  has  also  done  much  towards 
forming  Audrey.  Miss  Burnaby,  a  polished,  somewhat  formal, 
hut  free-spoken  lady  of  the  old  school,  lives  with  that  veteran 
bachelor,  her  brother  the  General,  in  an  old-fashioned  manor  house 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  After  having  rejected  various  matri- 
monial offers,  more  or  less  ineligible,  she  does  not  yet  deem  herself 
beyond  the  ago  of  being  made  love  to  by  some  well-mannered,  well- 
connected  gentleman  of  respectable  years  and  position.  So  she  feels 
all  the  deeper  personal  interest  in  the  worrying  lovo  affair  of  her 
favourite  Audrey  ;  and,  using  the  privilege  given  by  the  many  kind- 
nesses she  has  bestowed  upon  Phil,  even  Mrs.  Ferguson  herself  could 
hardly  be  more  candid  in  setting  his  iniquities  and  follies  before  him 
when  he  has  been  gradually  estranging  himself  from  Audrey  and 
been  made  a  fool  of  by  a  coquette  of  fashion ;  the  difference  being 
that  Miss  Burnaby  lectures  like  a  lady,  while  the  minister's  wile 
"  flies  out"  like  a  scold  ;  and  the  discrimination  between  their  dif- 
ferent styles  of  invective  is  nicely  indicative  of  their  respective 
characters  and  positions.  But  there  is  always  shrewd  discrimin- 
ation, and  generally  subdued  humour,  in  all  the  people  whom  the 
author  introduces,  even  in  such  serious-minded  gentlemen  as  the 
lamented  Mr.  Ferguson,  who,  as  we  are  perpetually  reminded, 
might  have  been  a  happy  man  had  he  remained  a  bachelor  or  been 
more  fortunately  mated. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

rilHE  annual  Report  on  the  currency  (i)  presented  to  Congress 
J-  at  its  meeting  in  December  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
The  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  upon  which  the  Comptroller 
dwells  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers ;  what  may  not  be 
equally  well  known  is  the  strange  variation  of  the  rate  between 
different  periods  of  the  year  and  different  localities.  At  one  time 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  money  at  call  in  New  York  upon  the  best 
securities  at  something  less  than  three  per  cent. ;  but  the  rate  latterly 
has  been  four  to  four  and  a  half  for  first  class  mercantile  paper. 
It  is  strange  in  the  face  of  such  a  fact  to  find  how  greatly  the 
rate  is  increased  by  comparatively  short  distances  from  the  central 
market.  At  Boston  and  Baltimore — cities  occupying  in  the 
United  States  the  commercial  position  of  Liverpool  or  of  Glasgow 
— the  average  has  been  five,  at  Washington  seven,  at  St.  Louis — 
the  Manchester  or  Birmingham  of  the  West — from  five  to  seven  ; 
at  Cincinnati,  a  day's  journey  eastward  of  St.  Louis,  from  six  to 
seven  ;  at  St.  Paul  and  Omaha  from  eight  to  ten  ;  in  the  South, 
from  seven  to  ten  per  cent.,  except  at  New  Orleans,  where  it  has  been 
but  little  higher  than  at  Boston.  It  is  curious  to  find  how  bttle  public 
confidence  in  paper  has  been  shaken  by  the  prolonged  depression  of 
the  Treasury  notes  after  the  war,  following  as  it  did  upon  a  still 
longer  period  when  paper  money  issued  by  all  sorts  of  banks  had  a 
value  uncertain  and  various  in  the  extreme.  Such  is  the  reliance 
of  the  people  upon  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  and  the  security 
of  their  present  banking  system,  resting  as  it  does  mainly  upon 
Government  credit,  that  paper  is  actually  preferred  to  gold  or 
silver,  except  for  purposes  of  hoarding.  The  quantity  of  money 
hoarded,  especially  by  negroes  in  the  South,  is  reported  to  be  very 
large,  though  upon  this  point  the  Comptroller  offers  no  distinct 
information.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  preference  for  paper  as  the 
more  convenient  form  of  currency  that  the  Silver  Coinage  Act  has 
done  so  little  harm.  On  the  natural  mischief  of  that  measure  the 
Report  has  some  strong  and  sensible  remarks.  Everything,  we 
are  told,  is  at  present  favourable,  but  the  tendency  of  laws  now 
in  force  is  to  continually  reduce  the  amount  of  gold,  and  increase 
that  of  silver,  held  by  the  Treasury.  In  trying  to  force  silver  upon 
the  holder  of  maturing  bonds  or  of  legal  tender  notes  presented 
for  redemption,  the  Government  might  any  day  substitute  silver 
for  gold  as  the  practical  money  standard,  which  would  at 
once  enhance  all  prices,  and  raise  gold  to  such  a  premium 
that,  as  the  Comptroller  holds,  an  investment  therein  at  par  would 
be  at  least  twice  as  profitable  as  in  United  States  bonds.  The 
inconvenience  and  peril  of  such  a  situation  need  no  comment. 
Another  interesting  public  document  is,  as  usual,  the  Itejwrt  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  (2 ).    The  taxation  in  that 

(1)  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency^  to  Congress, 
December  6th,  1880.  Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  : 
Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(2)  Forty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, 1878-79.  Boston  :  Rand,  Avery,  tc  Co.  London .  Trubner  &  Co. 
1880. 


State  for  the  support  of  public  schools  exceeds  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds  sterling ;  the  aggregate  expenditure,  exclusive 
of  the  expense  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses  and  cost  of 
school-books,  is  nine  hundred  thousand.  We  may  recommend  to 
the  especial  attention  of  those  interested  in  the  subject  that  part 
of  the  Report  which  deals  at  some  length  with  the  condition  of 
the  institutions  for  the  education  of  deaf  mutes,  partly  supported 
by  the  State,  partly  by  public  and  private  endowments.  Two 
other  characteristic  State  Papers  deal,  the  one  with  foreign 
systems  of  naval  education  in  general  (3),  the  other  with  the 
special  training  of  seamen  in  England  and  France  (4),  chieQy 
with  the  training-ships  of  the  two  countries.  The  latter  gives 
high,  but,  we  believe,  only  deserved,  praise  to  the  training-ship*] 
for  the  Royal  Navy  under  the  control  of  the  British  Admiralty  a* 
far  surpassing  in  results,  and  at  no  unreasonable  cost,  any  of  their 
rivals  or  competitors. 

The  biography  of  Governor  Andrew  (5),  of  the  State  of  Massa-I 
chusetts,  has  the  merit  of  moderate  length  which  is  so  rare 
in  American  memoirs.  Mr.  John  A.  Andrew  was  not  a  very 
prominent  figure  among  the  American  statesmen  of  bis  day  ;  but 
he  commanded  a  degree  of  respect  and  confidence  in  his  own 
State  which  many  more  active  and  generally  better  known  per- 
sonages failed  to  obtain.  His  absolute  integrity,  personal  and 
political,  was  beyond  question  ;  a  certain  simplicity,  accompanied, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  by  a  peculiar  wilfulness  upon  a 
few  special  subjects  whereon  his  convictions  were  too  deeply 
rooted  in  his  individual  personality  to  be  affected  by  reasoning  or 
by  authority,  no  doubt  added  to  the  charm  he  appears  to  have 
exercised  over  many  of  those  who  came  into  personal  contact 
with  him  and  to  his  popularity  with  his  neighbours  and  con- 
stituents. During  the  war  of  secession,  wielding  the  power  of 
his  State,  he  exercised  a  greater  influence  than  is  generally 
known,  the  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  a  certain  similarity  of 
temper  which  brought  him  into  sympathy  with  President  Lincoln 
rather  than  with  the  more  practised  and  cultivated  statesmen 
who  surrounded  him.  The  constitutional  loyalty  of  Governor 
Andrew  was  as  unimpeachable  as  his  political  sincerity.  The 
first  half  or  two-thirds  of  his  biography  will  be  found  to  be  well 
worth  reading,  and  to  make  no  unreasonable  demand  on  the  leisure 
even  of  an  English  student  of  American  politics.  The  rest  of  the 
book  is  filled  up  with  addresses,  orations,  and  memorial  speeches, 
which  no  one  except  the  immediate  constituents  of  Governor 
Andrew  will,  we  think,  now  care  to  preserve. 

The  Life  of  Dr.  Hodge  (6),  Professor  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  a  gentleman  as  much  inferior  in 
importance  and  in  the  popular  interest  of  his  life  to  Governor 
Andrew  as  the  latter  was  to  President  Lincoln  or  Mr.  Seward, 
occupies  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages,  containing  at  least  ten 
times  as  much  matter  as  the  biography  of  the  Governor.  It  is 
possible  that,  despite  its  extravagant  length,  the  book  may  be 
attractive  to  some  of  Dr.  Hodge's  co-religionists,  but  the  contrast 
presented  by  the  two  works  is  certainly  instructive ;  we  wish  it 
could  be  hoped  that  American  biographers  in  general  would  profit 
by  the  example.  The  memoir  of  the  practical  statesman  tells  all 
that  the  world  can  care  to  know  about  one  who  really  affected  the 
fortunes  of  a  great  nation  at  the  greatest  crisis  in  its  story.  The 
elaborate  account  of  the  professor  contains  an  enormous  mass  of 
letters  and  memorabilia  of  no  interest  whatever  to  any  but  his 
own  immediate  family  and  entourage ;  and  all  that  was  worth 
recording  for  the  information  of  the  public  might  have  been  com- 
pressed into  fourteen  of  the  140  modest  pages  devoted  to  the  story 
of  the  simple  straightforward  man  who  ruled  the  Puritan  com- 
monwealth during  three  or  four  critical  years. 

The  memoir  prefixed  to  the  household  edition  of  Poe'a 
works  (7)  is  considerably  longer  than  that  last-mentioned,  though 
it  contains  not  a  fourth  part  of  the  matter  or  rubbish  with  which 
the  biography  of  Dr.  Hodge  has  been  padded.  Here,  again,  pro- 
portion has  been  well  observed.  No  one  will  think  200  octavo 
pages  too  much  for  a  really  new  and  thoughtful  biography 
of  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  in  the  history  of 
American  literature.  Mr.  Stoddard  endeavours  to  do  true  jus- 
tice to  the  memorj'  of  his  subject,  differing  almost  as  widely 
from  the  eulogistic  tone  of  his  recent  defenders  as  from  the 
spiteful  and  malicious  temper  which  appears  to  have  animated 
his  original  biographer.  That  Poe  was  perfectly  innocent  of 
many  of  the  sins  ascribed  to  him  by  the  latter,  has,  we  think, 
been  made  clear  beyond  question.  That  his  career,  hard  and  diffi- 
cult as  it  was,  was  ruined  rather  by  his  own  weaknesses  than  by 
the  harshness  of  others,  Mr.  Stoddard,  has,  we  think,  sufficiently 
established.  Poe's  was  one  of  those  peculiar  temperaments  upon 
which  certain  common  temptations  act  with  especial  force,  but 
which  cannot  yield  to  them  without  paying  a  penalty  more  imme- 
diate and  far  more  terrible  than  much  grosser  vices,  much  mora 

(3)  Report  on  Foreign  Systems  of  Naral  Education.  By  Professor  J.  B. 
Solcy,  U.S.N.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

(4)  Report  on  the  Training  Systems  for  Ute  Navy  and  Mercantile  Marim 
of  England  and  the  Xaty  of  ' France.  By  Lieutenant  Commander  F.  E. 
Cbaihvick,  U.S.N.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  London: 
Trubner  &  Co.  1800. 

(5)  Memoir  of  Governor  Andrew;  with  Personal  Reminiscences.  By 
Peleg  W.  Chandler.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  1880. 

(6)  The  Life  vf  Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  his  Son,  A.  A.  Hodge. 
New  York :  C.  Scribner's  Sons.   London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(7)  Select  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Poetical  and  Prose.  With  «  New 
Memoir  by  R.  11.  Stoddard.  Household  Edition.  New  York:  W.J. 
Widdk-ton."  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 
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eckless  indulgence,  entail  upon  less  sensitive  organizations.  Mrs. 
j  Jtowe  has  done  some  service,  despite  her  deliberate  malignity  and 
i  vanton  or  reckless  injustice  to  the  memory  of  Byron,  by  showing 
i  iow  fatally  his  education  and  circumstances  exposed  him  to  the 
I  emptation  of  indulgence  in  wine,  and  how  fatal  that  indul- 
gence was  to  his  peculiar  temperament.  Poe  more  resembled 
Shelley  than  Byron  in  the  delicacy  alike  of  his  organization  and 
i  »f  his  fancy.  Unfortunately  he  had  Byron's  susceptibility  to 
1  emptation  without  Byron's  physical  energy  and  recuperative 
powers.  He  was  tried  far  more  sorely  than,  but  for  his  own 
I mouthful  errors,  Byron  ever  need  have  been;  he  was  almost 
I  Iriven  to  the  consolation  which  ever  tells  with  most  terrible  after 
liffect  upon  such  natures  as  his  ;  and  excesses  which  might  hardly 
nave  injured  an  ordinary  man  seem  to  have  ruined  alike  his  physical 
health  and  his  intellectual  power.  The  more  carefully  we  study  his 
litory,  as  told  by  various  writers  from  the  most  different  stand- 
points, the  more  we  find  one  and  the  same  inference  forced  upon 
lis.  Gifted  with  very  extraordinary  and  exceptional  powers,  but 
[lowers  strangely  and  somewhat  narrowly  limited  in  their  sphere, 
[Poe  might  under  favourable  circumstances  have  been  a  great  and  a 
lappy  man.  Happy,  indeed,  for  a  short  time,  even  under  very 
lievere  trials,  he  seems  to  have  been.  With  less  marvellous 
Intellectual  gifts,  and  a  somewhat  stronger  self-control — bis 
power  of  will  for  some  time  and  in  certain  directions  was  very  ex- 
ceptional— he  might  have  been  a  distinguished  and  a  useful  citizen, 
i  contented  and  dearly  loved  husband  and  father.  He  was  placed 
In  circumstances  most  certain  to  bring  out  the  weak  points  of  his 
hharacter,  he  was  tried  by  afflictions  beyond  his  strength,  and  he 
fielded  to  temptations  which  had  for  him  in  such  afflictions  an 
ilmost  irresistible  attraction.  No  thoughtful  reader,  we  think, 
will  close  Mr.  Stoddard's  memoir  without  the  profoundest  pity  and 
rympathy  for  its  subject,  without  a  somewhat  bitter  and  angry 
contempt  for  those  who  have  presumed  to  judge  or  to  blame  him. 

Mrs.  Weitzel's  Sister  and  Saint  (8)  is  what  she  modestly  calls 
.t — a  sketch,  and  no  more — but  a  sketch  of  a  life  which  cannot  be 
puched  even  in  outline  without  exciting  interest  and  sympathy, 
f  not  precisely  of  that  sort  that  a  fuller  study  of  her  subject 
ias  called  forth  in  the  authoress  herself.  The  character  of  Jac-  i 
meline  Pascal  was  one  of  those  truly  feminine  characters  which 
few,  whether  men  or  women,  can  observe  even  across  the  distance 
if  generations  without  being  touched  hy  its  sweetness  and  gentle- 
ress,  and  interested  by  the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  its  self- 
ievotion.  But  her  career  will  seem  to  most  English  readers  a 
complete  mistake,  and  a  mistake  due  to  her  weaknesses,  amiable  and 
womanly  as  they  were,  rather  than  to  her  not  less  striking  virtues. 
Her  connexion  with  her  eminent  brother  and  with  the  society  that 
gathered  round  Port  Royal  gives  its  chief  interest  to  the  story, 
ind  has  enabled  Mrs.  Weitzel  to  enhance  that  interest  hy  sketching 
more  than  one  of  the  characters  with  whom  her  heroine  was 
brought  into  contact.  Mrs.  Van  Chenowith's  Stories  of  the 
Saints  (9)  is  a  work  of  altogether  inferior  quality.  It  seems  a 
nistake  fatal  to  the  whole  purpose  of  the  book  to  mix  up  the 
legends  of  champions  like  St.  George,  St.  David,  and  St.  Denis, 
with  poetic  stories  like  that  of  St.  Christopher,  with  real  cha- 
racters like  those  of  St.  Catharine,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  or  St. 
Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  and  St.  Patrick. 

We  have  two  works  on  the  theory  of  evolution  written  from 
jxactly  opposite  standpoints,  ami  each  calculated  to  excite  in  readers 
it  all  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  not  very  deeply  prejudiced 
jn  either  side,  a  feeling  of  antagonism  rather  than  of  disposition  ' 
to  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writer.  Mr.  Mott  answers  the  1 
juestion  "  Was  Man  Created?  "  (10)  in  the  Darwinian  senso  with 
1  confidence  which,  we  think,  Mr.  Darwin  himself  would  pronounce 
to  be  altogether  exaggerated.  Mr.  Mott'fl  book,  despite  the  curious 
information  it  contains  and  the  minuteness  and  clearness  with 
which,  both  in  the  text  and  the  illustrations,  the  supposed  descent 
>f  in. hi  is  traced  to  the  Ascidian  or  to  the  primitive  protoplasm 
through  every  one  of  the  supposed  links,  can  only  tend  to  mislead 
i  reader  who  takes  it  up  without  having  first  carefully  studied  all 
that  Wallace  and  Darwin  have  written,  and  something  also  of 
what  adverse  critics  have  had  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Profe  lot 
Chapin  deals  with  the  same  question  from  a  theological  point  of 
view(ll).  That  the  quarrel  betwe.-n  ( .'a  in  nnil  Abel  represented 
the  contest  between  nomad  and  agricultural  races  or  impul-'  j, 
that  the  first  murder  represents  the  victory  of  a  higher  over  a 
Iowct  civilization,  and  that  Cain,  in  short,  was  tins  primaeval 
benefactor  of  mankind,  and  the  founder  of  arts  and  author  of 
social  development,  may  be  news  to  the  orthodox  world,  out  Hi  . 
at  least,  of  the  congregation  to  which  Dr.  Chapin  dedicate.-!  I.i 
volume. 

Mr.  Coffin's  narrntives  of  old  colonial  days  f  12)  denl  wiili 
times  and  topics  that  have  furnished  material  lor  elaborate 
histories,  for  school  abridgments,  for  collections,  nnm-dotie,  I,;  .- 

(8)  Sinlrraml  Saint:  a  Skrlrh  i.f  thr  I. if,  if  Jan/iirlinr  Pound,     fly  1 

Bophy  YViiitlin.|i  Wi  Itzel.  New  JToi  >>  i  Randolph  A  <.'i>.  I  don  i  ffcunp  on 

Low  fit  Co. 

(9)  Slurien  if  thr  Saint:  .  By  Mr.  C.  Yari  I  >.  ( .henowith.  Ulustntfd. 
Boston  :  ()ij,"»'d  fit  C>.    London:  '1  'rllliwr  fit  Co.  i83o. 

(10)  Wan  Ma,,  Crmtnl/    V.y  II.  A.  Mo*.  Jr.  K  M.,  I'h.D,  4a.  Antl  I 

S!  "  Chanilt'l  Manual,"  fee      Now  York  :  Oriiwold  &  Co.    London  : 
ampson  Low  ft  Co.  1880. 

('0  Th,  Gnatim  ami  thr  Early  DtwtlopmiiU  <>f  Smaii/.  Eta  j.  n. 
Chapin,  rii. I).  New  York  i  <•.  P.  t'otnam'tflona.  London  t  Samoion  Low 
&  Co.  • 

(12)  Old  Timn  in  thr.  Colnnir:  V.y  Ch.  ■  '.  Coffin,  Anther  of  "Tho 
Boyo  of  '76,"  fee.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Harper  &  llrothcr*.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.    188  r. 


graphical,  and  legendary,  for  grave  lessons  and  exciting  stories, 
to  innumerable  American  authors.  There  is  nothing  with  which 
Americans  are  from  childhood  made  so  familiar ;  no  subject  per- 
haps in  the  world  upon  which  so  little  truth  has  been  told,  upon 
which  such  innumerable  fictions  are  universally  current,  except 
the  history  of  English  rule  in  Ireland,  and  indeed  of  Ireland  gene- 
rally. That  the  colonists,  especially  of  New  England,  were  all 
saints  and  heroes  is  a  part  of  the  received  creed  of  every  American 
schoolboy  and  schoolgirl.  It  follows  consequently  that  all  their 
enemies,  Indians,  French,  English,  all  with  whom  by  their  own 
act  or  that  of  others  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  their  friends  came 
into  collision,  were  cowards,  savages,  brutes,  and  fiends.  In  this 
respect  Mr.  Coffin's  book  is  not  very  much  better  or  very  much 
worse  than  the  average  of  its  competitors.  No  one  who  reads 
between  the  lines  will  be  likely  to  find  any  strong  sympathy  for  the 
men  who,  after  murdering  hundreds  of  Indian  women  and  children, 
often  burning  them  to  death  by  surprise  when  they  stormed  and 
fired  an  undefended  village,  came  home  to  dwellings  in  ashes,  to 
find  their  own  wives  and  children  dead  or  captive.  The  savage 
brutality  of  the  American  Puritans  truthfully  told  would  afford 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  profitable  lessons  that  history  could 
teach.  Champions  of  liberty,  but  merciless  and  unprincipled 
tyrants,  fugitives  from  persecution,  but  the  most  senseless  and 
reckless  of  persecutors ;  claimants  of  an  enlightened  religion, 
but  the  last  upholders  of  the  cruel  and  ignorant  creed  of  the 
witch  doctors;  whining  over  the  ferocity  of  the  Indian,  yet  out- 
doing that  ferocity  a  hundredfold ;  complaining  of  his  treachery, 
yet,  as  their  descendants  have  been  to  this  day,  treacherous  with 
a  deliberate  indifference  to  plighted  faith  such  as  the  Indians 
have  seldom  shown — the  ancestors  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolu- 
tionary and  of  the  civil  war  might  be  held  up  as  examples  of  the 
power  of  a  Calvinistic  religion  and  a  bigoted  republicanism  to 
demoralize  fair  average  specimens  of  a  race  which,  under  better 
influences,  has  shown  itself  the  least  cruel,  least  treacherous,  least 
tyrannical  of  the  master  races  of  the  world.  We  do  not  say  that 
this  picture  would  not  be  a  one-sided  one ;  we  do  say  that  it 
would  show  a  side  which  hitherto  has  been  studiously  concealed, 
and  that  side  by  side  with  the  descriptions  of  Mr.  Collin  and  his 
thousand  congeners  it  might  give  the  Americans  of  to-day  a  fair 
idea  of  the  Americans  of  two  hundred  years  back. 

No  such  exception  caii  be  taken  to  Mrs.  Arr*s  graceful,  homely, 
quiet  sketches  of  old-time  childhood  life  (13).  The  only  fault  we 
need  find  with  this  relates  solely  to  the  title.  There  is  less  of  the 
author's  own  child-life  than  of  the  people  she  knew  in  childhood 
and  the  scenes  with  which  she  was  then  familiar,  described  from 
the  standpoint  and  in  the  tone  of  middle  life. 

General  Brisbin's  Beef  Bonanza  (1 4)  is  a  lively,  practical,  but 
very  readable,  sketch  of  the  life  and  prospects  of  a  cattle-breeder 
on  the  plains  of  the  Far  West.  Some  of  his  facts  are  a  little 
startling.  It  is  difficult,  for  instance,  to  believe  even  011  his 
assurance  that  a  little  more  than  a  square  mile  of  pasture  will 
support  a  herd  of  four  hundred  cattle  with  their  young  in  a 
climate  where  stall  feeding  is  recommended  for  at  least  two 
months  of  the  year,  and  where  hay  is  the  only  winter  food.  Mr. 
E.  II.  Leland's  Farm  Homes  (15)  is  a  manual  of  house-building, 
house-furnishing,  and  house-keeping  on  American  farms,  from  the 
first  breaking  of  the  sod  to  the  cooking  of  tho  last  thanksgiving 
feast. 


(13)  Olil-Timr  Child-Life.  V.y  V..  II.  Air,  Author  of  "New  England 
Qygonea."   Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  it  Co.  i33i. 

(14)  The  ISnJ  Bonanza  ;  or,  How  to  Get  Rich  on  the  Plains.  Tly 
General  J.  S.  lirUlmi.  U.S.A.,  Author  of  "Life  of  General  Grant."  &a 
[llaitrated.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London:  .Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1881. 

(15)  Jitiin  Hi, mis.  In-door*  and  Ovl-donrs.  By  E.  H.  Lcland. 
Illdatratad,  New  York:  Orange  J  add  Co.  London:*  Tiulmur  &  Co. 
1881. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

Tbo  GROSVENOR  GALLEftY  Exhibition  of  Watcr-Colmir  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OI'EN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 
ORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PILXTOBIUM,"  "CHBIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  anil  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
I'll  A  RADII,"  each  33  liy  n  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "Christian  Martyrs."  *c. 
uttho  DOKE  GALLERY .  So  New  Bond  Street.  Dally, Ten  to  Six.  is. 


D 


B 


RITISII  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH   MUSEUM  will  Lo 

CLOSED  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  February,  both  days  inclusive. 

(Signed}      EDWARD  A.  BONO,  Principal  Librarian. 
British  Museum,  January  SG,  1881. 


"ROYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER, 

**  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  mid  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  H.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  nl'al.out  .'.00  Ams, 

Chait-rnan  of  Cvmmitt<  t>  of  Mamtt /t-ttu ut— The  Kight  Hon.  the  Karl  of  DUCIE. 
For  Prospectus  of  College  und  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c,  apply  to 
the  Principal. 

fTIIE  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  for  LITTLE 

HOYS  will  RE-Ol'EN  on  Tuesday,  January  25,  at  65  Kensington  Gardens  Square, 
Hyde  l'ark,  W. 

T.EAMINGTON  COLLEGE.     The   NEXT  TERM  begins 

^  January  nth.  Scholarships  lately  gained  at  Balliol,  Queen's,  Clare,  Trinity  Hull. 
Proxime  for  the  Hertford.  Twelve  Certificate*  In  July  lust  In  Public  School!  Examination!. 
In  the  Junior  School  Boys  are  admitted  at  the  au'c  of  Sight,  and  arc  prepared  for  Scholarship 
in  this  und  other  schools.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  cleuicutury  instruction  of  little  boys.— 
Apply,  Rev.  Dr.  Wood,  College,  Leamington. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT  PROPRIETARY  COLLEGE,  Limited.— 

1  Itcaii-Mnstcr,  the  Rev.  F.  D,  TEESDALE.  M.A..  Scholar  of  Winchester  and  New 
Obltara.  Oxford,  late  Head-Muter  of  the  Northern  Counties  Collctre.  Inverness.  The 
SPRING  TERM  will  commence  on  Friday ,  January  28,  on  which  day  it  is  expected  that  all 
boys  will  be  at  the  College  at  9,30  A.M.— All*  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
T.  H.  Owen,  The  Cottage,  Melville  Street.  Kyde. 

S PAUL'S  COLLEGE,  STONY  STRATFORD. — 
•  H'aiwVn-ficcf-Rev.  H.  W.  MrKENZIE.  Keblc  Coll.,  Oxford,  late  Sub- Warden  of  S. 
Paul's.  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  in  accordance  with  Church  of  Enu'land  Principles.  Terms. 
Sixty  Guineas — Full  particulars  on  application  to  the  WAltoKN.  The  NEXT  TERM  begins 
January  19. 

CTRA.TFORD-ON-AVON. — TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

M  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Bpeclfl]  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  und  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Roys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  fee.    Terms,  50  und  00  Guineas.    Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

TV00LWICH-   SANDHURST,  aud  CIVIL  SERVICE.— 

■  »  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrung.  Cam.),  who  during  25  years  has  passed  nearly  400  Pupils, 
PREPARES  Twelve  for  the  above.   Individual  attention.   Large  House  Ealing,  XV. 

ST.  EDMUND'S  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  —  A  IIIGH- 
CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Roys  arc  Educated  with  much  care  und  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  1br  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms,  X7j  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Kev.  G.  II.  RouuNK,  D.C.L. 

STIFFORD'S  BRIDGE,  MALVERN.— Thorough  PRIVATE 
TUITION,  in  a  large  cnuntrv  house,  is  offered  on  moderate  terms  to  a  few  GENTLE- 
MEN'S SONS  willing  to  read.— Address,  J.  C.  GAWTifKltxi:,  M.A.  Oxon. 


c 


ARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 


"FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.   W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  aud  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

RANK  COOPER,  M.A.  Oxon,  prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for 

the  Public  Schools.  The  House,  expressly  enlarged,  stands  clo*e  to  the  sea,  on  gravelly 
eoil,  between  Rournemouth  and  Lymingtuii.  References  given  und  required.—  Address,  Kivur- 
nells,  Milford,  Lymington,  Hants. 

KOYAL  ARTILLERY.— Rev.  C.  B.  DRAKE,  M.A.,  is  able 
to  offer  to  CANDIDATES  for  WOOLWICH  the  special  advantages  of  residence  at 
Cambridge.   Home  life.   Numbers  strictly  limited.— Address,  12  Queen  Anne  Terrace. 

ROSSALL  SCHOOL.  —  MATHEMATICAL  MASTER- 
SIIIPS.-TWO  will  be  VACANT  at  or  before  Easter.  Candidate-*  (who  must  be 
Wranglers,  or  First-class-men  in  Mathematics}  should  apply  to  Rev.  the  Ukad-Ma.steb, 
Rosaall,  Fleetwood. 

WANTED,  by  the  DAUGHTER  of  a  CLERGYMAN,  a 

•ituatioo  as  RESIDENT  GOVERNESS.  Has  had  previous  experience  in  private 
tuition,  and  can  give  the  highest  references.   Is  prepared  to  teach  English,  French  (acquired 

in  Paris),  German,  Drawing,  Puintiug,  Music,  and  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Address.  F.  B., 

41  Chester  Square,  S.W. 

"RESIDENT  GOVERNESS. — Mrs.  George  A.  Spottjswoode 

most  hichly  recommends  a  FRENCH-SWISS  GOVERNESS  for  Pupils  above  Ten  ; 

teaching  advanced.    French  and  English  and  Elementary  Drawing.    Salary,  X70  Apply 

3  Cadogan  Square,  S.W. 

"TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

j.  tfxhridec  Rood.  Shepherd's  Bum.  W.,  within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
end  I^mdun  and  North-western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  orrlrcs  ;  with  eood 
Gardtn  at  the  rear  overlooking  tields. -Apply  to  .Mr.  J.  BOARDS*,  Iluilder,  a  Pleasant  Tlacc, 
Uxbrldee  Road,  W. 

JEWELS. 

DIAMONDS. 
WATCHES, 
CHAINS, 
SILVER. 
PLATED  WARE. 
CLOCKS. 


SALES      by  AUCTION 

THREE  DAYS  IN  EACH  WEEK 
at 

DEBEXnAM,   STORR.    Si  SONS' 
GREAT  AUCTION  MART, 
KING    STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

Large  or  Small  Consignments  included  la 
forthcoming  Sale,  on  a  -hort  notice. 


SUNNINGDALE,  BERKS.— DALE  LODGE.— 
This  FREEHOLD  ESTATE  of  about  Three  Acres  to  be  SOLD  or  LET  on  LEASE. 
The  House  has  every  accommodation  for  a  Family,  is  delightfully  situated  in  this  beautiful 
and  healthy  locality,  with  charming  views. 

There  are  Coachhouses.  Stahline,  Gardener's  and  Coachman's  Cottage*.  Jec  Ac.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  same  distance  from  one  of  the  entrances  into 
Windsor  Park. 

Full  particular!  to  be  obtained  from  Wm.  Sim.  Esq.,  1  Danes  Inn,  Strand. 


HOTELS. 


"R RIGHT/ON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  an 

■—J  Esplanade  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suite,  < 
Rooms.  SpaclousCoirce-roouiforLadksandQcntlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  lhelIo:eI, 

BENJN.  BULL,  Manager. 

TTYERES,  VAR.— HOTEL  do  L'ERMITAGE. — Warm  nnd 

well -sheltered  position  In  the  Pine  Woodi.  Magnificent  views.  Drawing  and  dining, 
rooms  full  south.  Billiurds,  Lawn  Tennis.  Visitors  will  find  every  comfort  in  this  esta- 
blishment.  English  management.  Ominbue  at  the  station.    Hotel  den  Priuees,  nearer  the 

Proprietor.— A.  PKVllo.v. 


sea,  same  J 


"ROOK  and  MAGAZINE  PRINTING.— UN  WIN  BROS.,  the 

U    Printers  of  Slx-and- twenty  various  Serial  Publications, furnish  Estimation  application; 
They  huve  large   premises  both  in  London  and  Chilworth,  Stereotypic  Foundry,  and  even 
Modern  Appliance  for  the  production  of  High-class  Work  In  Modem  or  old  Style.- Addrosi, 
L09A. Cannon  Street,  E.C.   Telephonic  communication  with  upwards  of  700 Firms. 

JOHN  MITCHELL'S  PENS  possess  a  smoothness,  firmness, 

and  suavity  of  point  unequalled.   Established  1822.    MAKER  TO.  THE  QUEEfl| 


Through  all  Stationers. 
Birmingham. 


Wholesale  und  retail,  UH  Cheupside,  Loudon,  and  Ncwhull  Strcc^l 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEOER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best,  and  mod 

liberal.  Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illiistratedpriccd  Catalogue, with  Terms. posffree.—  'J4H,S4!l,  and  'i:>u  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
and  19,10,  and  21  Morwcll  Street,  W.C.  Established  1H6J. 


DECORATION. 

MORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 
best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  anil  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  anil  FURNISHING  , 
of  TOWN  nud  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  neccssaryw 
works  at  moderate  cost.     MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

Ill  Niav  Bond  Stof.et,  W. 
PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.    Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Itc.tored.  if  in  the  wont 
condition.   Frames  Cleaned  or  itcirilt  equal  to  New.   Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  3'J  Southampton  Street.  Strand. 

TpPPS'S  CHOCOLATE    ESSENCE.— Product  of  a  special 

refining  process.    It  is  Chocolate  devoided  of  its  overrichncss  and  substantiality,  m 
Sugarless,  and  when  made  of  the  consistency  of  Coffee.   An  afternoon  Chocolate.  Each 
Packet  (fid.  or  Is.)  or  tin  (9d.,  Is.  4d.,  2s.  8d.,  0s.,  or  7s.  6d.)  is  labelled  "  Jamks  Errs  &  CO.,  I 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London." 

APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


Annual  sale  ?iine  millions. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 


G 


KANT'S    MORELLA    CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Have  you  ever  tasted  it  ?    The  most  delicious  liqueur  In  the  world, 

Nice  with  hot  water,  or  aerated  waters. 


GRANT'S    MORELLA    CHERRY  BRANDY- 
Obtained  at  alt  Refreshment  Bars,  all  KestauranU,  Inns,  Hotels* 

and  of  all  Wine  Merc  hant*. 


iEANT'S   MORELLA    CHERRY  BRANDY. 

The  most  wholesome  of  all  stimulants.     A  valuable  tonic.  Sec 

Medical  Testimonials. 

RANT'S   MORELLA   CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Is  used  in  place  of  Wine.  The  Sportsman's  and  Traveller's  Com- 
panion.  Esteemed  in  the  Army  and  Navy. 


G 


G 
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RANT'S    MORELLA    CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Supplied  to  the  Ouecn  nt  all  the  Palaces.  To  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada.  To  the  Aristocracy  and  general  Public. 

rpHOMAS  GRANT,  The  Distillery,  Maidstone. 


HUNYADI  JANOS 


"  The  richest  natural  Aperient  Water." 

Baron  Liebig,  in  "  Lancet." 
"  Speedy,  Stire,  and  Gentle." 

Professor  Roberts,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

"  Invaluable  for  persons  of  sedentary  pursuits." 

London  Medical  Record. 

.The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  C 'he mists,  at  is.  fxi.  &>2s.  per  bottle.  Ordinary  Dose,  a  ■wiiuglassfuh 
TMNNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA. — This  pure  Solution  is  the  best 

remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn.  Headache,  Gout,  and 
Indigestion. 

T) INNEFORD'S  MAGNESIA.— The  Safest  and  most  gentle 

Aperient  for  Delicate  Constitutions.  Ladies,  Children,  and  Infants. 
OF  ALL  CHEMISTS. 
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THE  CLOTURE. 

SELDOM  during  the  present  generation  has  more  in- 
terest been  felt  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  during  the  present  ■week,  and  never, 
perhaps,  has  that  interest  been  rewarded  by  proceedings  of 
a  more  dramatic  nature.  A  forty-one  hours'  sitting,  an 
intervention  of  an  unprecedented  character  on  the  part  of 
the  Speaker,  a  proposal  revolutionizing  the  system  of 
legislation  and  of  a  kind  entirely  new  in  the  long  and 
eventful  history  of  Parliament,  and  finally  the  successive 
suspension  of  nearly  enough  members  to  make  an  ordinary 
House,  make  up  a  sufficient  list  of  important  occurrences, 
while  the  detailed  chronicle  of  the  week  offers  not  a  few 
other  subjects  for  r.  flection  and  criticism.  The  conduct 
of  the  Government  is  naturally  the  first  of  such  subjects, 
for  of  the  conduct  of  the  chief  disturbers  there  can  be  only 
one  opinion,  especially  after  the  exaggerated  and  melodra- 
matic violence  of  their  behaviour  on  Thursday.  In  the 
difficult  circumstances  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
colleagues  were  placed  great  allowance  must  be  made  for 
them  ;  but  exception  may  fairly  be  taken  to  much  of  their 
conduct,  both  in  action  and  in  abstaining  from  action, 
during  the  debate,  and  certainly  it  may  be  taken  to  the 
remedy  they  propos<  1  to  apply  to  the  evil  which  has  now 
reached  such  an  unL  -fable  height.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  task  of  vigilantly  watching  offenders  and  of  invoking 
the  terrors  of  the  Speaker  upon  them  was  for  the  most 
part  left  to  the  Opposition  leaders.  When,  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  indecision,  of  Dr.  Platfair,  the  efforts  of  Sir 
Richard  Cross  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  were  frus- 
trated on  Tuesday  night,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that  the  Government ,  in  the  not  very  effective  person  of 
Mr.  Cuilders,  conld  bo  got  to  support  these  right  honour- 
able gentlemen;  nh  e  afterwards  Mr.  BRIGHT  seemed  to 
take  a  pleasure  in  ;i  noimcing  that  the  Government  way 
of  dealing  with  the  matter  was  something  quite  different, 
and  that  in  this  CSj  ,  it  any  rate,  they  did  not  intend  to 
be  content  with  "the  ordinary  law." 

It  is  no  secret  thai  ime  of  the  forward  party  in  Parlia- 
ment and  in  the  Cabinet  are  extremely  anxious  for  the 
cl&turo  pnrcand  simple,  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
be  so.  They  find  th<  maelvM,  or  think  themselves,  to  be 
in  a  great  majority  ol  the  present  House,  and  their  chief 
speakers  and  organs  a  .  iw,  with  some  simplicity,  their  in- 
tention  to  make  it  impossible  for  such  a  misfortuno  to 
befall  the  country  I  translation  of  their  majority  into 
a  minority.  That  in  to  say,  when  this  tronblcsomo  Irish 
business  is  finished,  the  franchise  and  the  constituencies 
arc  to  be  manipulated  i  as  to  give  to  tho  Radical  party 
as  long  a  leaso  of  pow<  a  J  may  bo  practicable.  This  in- 
tention at  once  mala  them  anxious  for  tho  cloture  nnd 
free  from  any  anxiety  to  its  application.  The  cloture 
would  help  them  to 


make  it  extremely  Mil 
against  them.    Now  tl 
serve  tho  famous  attr 
not  quite  awaro  of  tl 
offer  their  own  tin  >  >< 
them.   It  has  been  opei 
might  be  expected  to 
tho   saying,  that   if  tl 
cloture,  or  tho  modili' 
raent  propose,  tho  rospi 
tion  would  rest  with  t 


tlie   measures  which  would 
ly  that  it  could  soon  bo  used 
opposite  party  would  fully  dc- 
B  of  Btapidity  if  they  wero 
•ts,  and  a  disinclination  to 
knife  is  very  obvious  among 
I,  and  somo  journals  which 
ro  thonghtfal  httvo  echoed 
>i>osition   had    opponed  tho 
ii  of  it  which  tho  Govcrn- 
nty  of  enoournging  obstruc- 
That  this  is  wholly  unjust 


the  demeanour  of  the  Conservatives  during  the  forty- 
one  hours'  debate,  and  the  cordial  support  given  to  the 
Government  and  the  Chair  on  Thursday,  abundantly 
showed.  With  insignificant  exceptions  they  refrained 
entirely  from  contributing  to  the  miscalled  discussion ; 
but  their  leaders,  as  has  been  said,  matured,  and,  but 
for  the  half-heartedness  of  the  Government  and  the  faint- 
heartedness of  the  Deputy  Speaker,  would  have  carried 
out,  a  plan  which  would  of  itself  have  sufficed  to  van- 
quish Mr.  Parnell  and  to  render  obstruction  of  the 
merely  wanton  kind  extremely  unlikely  in  the  future, 
while  it  would  not  endanger  the  just  influence  of  a  large 
and  respectable  minority.  The  plan  which  Sir  Richard 
Cross,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith 
pursued,  which  was  defeated  by  Dr.  Platfair,  and  the  effi- 
cacy of  which  was  abundantly  shown  on  Thursday  night, 
cannot  be  abused,  because  the  debate  must  have  continued 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  evidence  of  obstructive 
conspiracy  must  be  clear,  and  must  have  accumulated 
largely,  before  it  can  be  applied.  Now  the  cloture,  or  the 
declaration  of  urgency,  unless  it  be  so  carefully  guarded 
as  to  be  scarcely  effective,  is  a  weapon  eminently  sus- 
ceptible of  abuse.  What  is  especially  repugnant  in  the 
cloture  and  similar  plans  to  English  Parliamentary  pro- 
cedure is  t^e^recessary  stipulation  of  a  certain  number  by 
which  they  must  be  carried,  and  the  consequent  recog- 
nition of  a  mere  brute  majority  as  the  deciding  power,  not 
merely  in  the  last  resort,  but  in  the  first.  It  cannot  be 
too  often  repeated  that  it  is  not  because  tho  Irish  members 
are  few  that  their  obstruction  is  regarded  as  indecent, 
but  because  they  have  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way 
of  argument  to  bring  forward  for  themselves.  It  is 
the  manner  and  machinery,  not  the  fact,  of  their  resist- 
ance which  is  disgraceful  and  intolerable.  Now  the  con- 
trast between  the  plan  which  the  Government  wishes  to 
apply  and  the  plan  which  the  Opposition  endeavoured  to 
pursue  is  just  this,  that  the  latter  deals  with  tho  manner 
of  resistance,  tho  former  with  tho  fact  only.  Unless  a 
speaker,  or  number  of  speakers,  aro  clearly  convicted  of 
obstruction  for  obstruction's  sake,  he  and  thoy  cannot  bo 
silenced  as  Mr.  PabVBLI  and  others  of  his  band  in  rapid 
succession  would  have  been  silenced  but  for  Dr.  Playfaik. 
There  aro  moments  when  a  baro  sub.-ttantivo  majority  of 
tho  whole  House,  still  moro  a  two-thirds  majority,  or 
three-fourths  of  members  present,  might  be  sufficiently 
intoxicated  by  party  zeal  to  stop  tho  mouths  of  their  op- 
ponents in  tho  teeth  of  right  nnd  justice.  Hut,  even 
though  tho  Houso  bo  not  what  it,  was,  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  thero  are  few  moments  in  which  tho  Si  r.AKEB  could 
bo  induced  to  detect,  or  the  llouso  to  recognize,  evidence 
of  deliberate  obstruction,  whero  such  obstruction  clearly 
did  not  exist. 

The  events  of  Wednesday  morning  and  Thursday  night, 
and  tho  motion  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for  tho  committal  of  extra- 
ordinary fiower  to  tho  Speaker  under  certain  limitations,  can 
only  strengthen  tho  regret  which  must  be  (bit  that  tho 
method  previously  suggested  by  the  Opposition  leaders  was 
not  carried  out.  Thnt  method  having  0060  declined,  there 
was  probably  nothing  to  do  for  the  time  but  to  act  11  tho 
Si'KAKEK  acted.  His  action  has  been  called  a  <■«»/<  tl'rtul, 
and,  in  so  far  as  it  is  incapable  of  justification  by  any 
written  order,  statute,  or  precedent,  it.  certainly  was  such. 
Probably,  after  tho  momentary  sense  of  relief  from  tho 
tyranny  of  tho  Home  Hitlers  which  was  at  first  experi- 
enced, no  member  of  tho  House  fell  altogether  satisfied 
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with  it.  It  was  in  the  circumstances,  perhaps,  making 
the  host  of  a  had  job,  hecause  after  the  refusal  of  the 
DEPUTY  Sp&AKER  to  adopt  a  legitimate  and  certain 
modo  of  abating  the  plague,  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  elso  left  to  do.  It  is,  however,  quite  clear 
that  tho  SPEAKER  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  expected 
to  intervene  constantly  in  this  way  ;  and  the  fact  of  his 
having  intervened  once  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to 
devise  for  the  future  a  regular  course  of  proceeding.  Per- 
haps better  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan,  even  limited  as  it 
is  in  tho  direction  of  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote's  amend- 
ments, would  bo  a  co-ordination  of  the  new  rules  already 
adopted  for  the  purpose,  with  perhaps  some  added  precau- 
tion. Tho  forty-one  hours'  sitting  of  this  week  may  bo 
pardonably  taken  as  exhibiting  obstruction  at  its  very 
worst.  Yet,  had  it  been  impossible  for  Dr.  Commins  and 
Mr.  Sexton  to  make  their  two  aud  three-hour  harangues, 
and  had  the  plan  of  suspending  each  member  when  it  be- 
came obvious  that  he  was  merely  repeating  himself  of  set 
purpose  been  adopted,  that  obstruction  could  have  been 
defeated  in  half  the  time  without  any  coup  d'etat  at 
all.  As  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal,  it  is  so  far  satis- 
factory in  that  it  puts  the  powers  which  it  confers  rather 
in  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  who  is  presumably  impartial, 
than  in  tho  hands  of  the  leader  of  the  majority.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  order  to  render  it  a  safe 
power  to  entrust  even  to  such  an  official — and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  partisan  Speakers  are  not  absolutely  un- 
known in  the  past  or  impossible  in  the  future — amend- 
ment, in  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote's  sense,  was  necessary. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  form  not  merely  armed  the  Speaker  with 
dictatorial  power  in  regard  to  a  particular  measure,  but  in 
regard  to  the  whole  business  of  the  House,  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote's  confines — though,  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  accepted,  not  so  definitely  as 
might  be  desired — the  period  of  urgency  to  the  passage  of 
a  particular  Bill.  With  the  former  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  strong  Government,  in  collusion  with  a  servile 
Speaker,  to  spring  upon  the  House  a  whole  series  of 
revolutionary  measures  which  would  have  to  he  con- 
sidered under  duresse.  With  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
the  House  would  have  already  formed  its  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  tho  measure  which,  and  which  alone;  it  would 
then  give  powers  to  accelerate.  The  reduction  of  Sir 
Stafford  Nortiicote's  demands  first  for  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  House,  then  for  a  majority  numbering  at 
least  three  hundred,  to  a  three-fourths  majority  of  a 
House  containing  the  latter  number  was  perhaps  unfortu- 
nate ;  but  it  still  provides  against  a  snatched  division  far 
better  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  original  proposal.  Lastly,  the 
suggestion  that  the  House  should  be  permitted  to  free 
itself  from  the  state  of  urgency,  instead  of  remaining 
absolutely  in  the  Speakers  hands,  is  a  clear  improvement, 
as  is  the  proviso  that  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  shall 
give  reasons  for  "  urgency."  It  would  he  too  much 
to  say  that  the  proposal,  even  as  thus  amended,  is 
one  which  can  be  regarded  with  great  satisfaction,  but 
it  is  at  least  free  from  some  of  the  dangers  which 
would  otherwise  attend  it,  and  which  attend  all  plans  of 
suddenly  and  finally  burking,  not  an  obnoxious  or  ill- 
behaved  individual  or  group  of  individuals,  but  the  whole 
body  of  opponents  or  defenders  of  a  particular  measure  or 
a  particular  right. 


THE  LAND  LEAGUE  AND  THE  CABINET. 

THE  audacious  denial  of  the  existence  of  outrage  by 
the  Land  League  members,  and  by  such  advocates  of 
their  cause  as  Mr.  Laboucqere  and  Mr.  C.  Russell, 
sufficiently  answered  by  the  column  of  Irish  news  in  every 
number  of  the  daily  papers.  The  same  sheet  in  which  Mr. 
Russell's  speech  was  reported  contained  a  short  account 
of  an  application  to  a  Court  in  Dublin  for  substitution  of  ! 
service  of  an  ejectment  or  other  legal  process  on  a  tenant 
who  refused  to  pay  his  rent.  Affidavits  were  produced  to 
the  effect  that  a  force  of  eighty  policemen  had  been  driven 
back  by  a  mob  when  they  attempted  to  protect  an  officer 
in  serving  the  notice.  It  was  added  that  no  sheriff's  officer 
would  encounter  the  risk,  and  the  plaintiff  consequently 
applied  for  leave  to  serve  the  notice  by  post.  Three  or 
four  other  cases  of  outrage  are  reported  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  many  towns  no  tradesman  can  buy 
or  sell  unless  he  is  provided  with  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship of  the  Land  League.  In  a  case  reported  in  Thursday's 
papers,  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  Dublin  refused  an 


application  for  bail  on  tho  part  of  tho  ringleaders  of  a  riotous 
mob,  which  demanded  the  reinstatement  on  a  farm  of  the 
descendants  of  a  tenant  who  surrendered  his  holding  thirty 
years  ago,  after  receiving  full  compensation  for  his  interest 
in  the  land.  A  branch  of  tho  Land  League  remonstrated 
with  a  priest  who  had  bought  some  land  in  Cavan,  on  the 
ground  that  the  tenants  would  prefer  to  purchase  for 
themselves,  of  course  at  a  price  determined  by  the  absence 
of  competition.  At  a  meeting,  said  to  he  attended  by 
7,000  persons,  a  priest  complained  that  tho  Government 
grudged  the  possession  of  arms  to  tho  people,  because  it 
knew  that  they  would  use  them  against  their  enemies  the 
landlords.  The  obstructive  Irish  members,  though  they 
neither  disbelieve  nor  probably  disapprove  such  out- 
rages, have  no  hesitation  in  reiterating  again  and  again 
tho  statement  that  Ireland  is  perfectly  tranquil.  The  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  by  disputing  notorious  facts  is  nofc 
immediately  obvious ;  but  the  first  propounder  of  an 
untrue  statement  makes  the  task  easier  for  those  who- 
follow;  and  the  fiction,  or  unwarranted  negation,  like  more 
unreal  paradoxes,  gradually  passes  into  a  commonplace. 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  associates  might  perhaps  have  rallied 
to  their  causo  a  larger  number  of  adherents  if  they  had  not 
made  themselves  gratuitously  odious  to  the  House  by  their 
practice  of  obstruction.  It  may  have  been  desirable  to 
annoy  their  enemies,  but  they  have  by  the  same  process 
alienated  such  friends  as  Mr.  Hoi'WOOD,  who  says  that  he 
intended  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  to  vote  against 
the  Government  Bill.  His  irritation  against  the  obstruc- 
tives has  reconciled  him  to  the  unwelcome  task  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  property.  The  arrest  of  Mr.  Michaei. 
Davitt  is  a  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Government  is  not 
to  be  deterred  from  enforcing  the  law.  '  In  this  case  there 
is  no  question  of  conviction,  as  the  Crown  can  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Ministers  revoke  a  ticket-of-leave. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  two  Ministerial  speeches  of 
last  week  may  admit  of  a  satisfactory  interpretation  ;  but 
some  uneasiness  was  excusable  when  Mr.  Bright  dwelt  on 
the  comprehensive  character  of  the  Land  Bill,  and  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  carefully  extenuated  the  stringency  of  the 
Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property.  He  was 
equally  solicitous  to  explain  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  would  not  interfere  with  the  organization  of  the 
Land  League,  or  with  its  meetings  if  they  wero  pro- 
perly conducted.  Probably  all  friends  of  order  agree  in 
the  opinion  that  an  exactly  opposite  result  of  a  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  respectable  Irishmen  would  have  been 
more  desirable.  The  professed  object  of  the  Land  League  is 
to  induce  tenants  to  reduce  their  payments  for  rent  to  a 
point  fixed  either  by  themselves  or  by  tho  League.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  system  is  as  dishonest  and  as  lawless 
as  the  methods  by  which  its  objects  have  been  attained.  It 
is  a  caricature  of  constitutional  cant  to  boast,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's words,  that  the  Ministerial  Bill  will  allow  of  the 
most  revolutionary  and  subversive  proposals.  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  the  measure  should  have  been  so  framed 
as  to  prevent  dangerous  agitation,  but  it  is  not  the  business 
of  a  Minister  to  invite  the  exercise  of  license  by  ostentations 
promises  of  impunity.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  Protec- 
tion Bill  seems  to  have  been  framed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  at  the  same  time  rendering  the  other  provisions  in- 
operative, and  providing  superfluous  facilities  for  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction.  Every  warrant  issued  under  the  Act 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  at  once  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment with  the  statement  of  the  grounds  of  arrest.  Either 
it  is  intended  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  a  Court 
of  Appeal  from  the  Irish  Executive,  or  tho  proposed  enact- 
ment is  a  product  of  simple  imbecility.  It  is  perhaps  but  a 
secondary  evil  that  tho  obstructive  gang  will  have  a 
plausible  excuse  for  debating  at  length  every  arrest  which 
may  be  made.  Mr.  For*tek  has  hitherto,  with  imperfect 
success,  answered  questions  on  Irish  judicial  proceedings 
by  declining  to  give  information  on  matters  under  the 
consideration  of  tho  proper  tribunals,  but  the  new  enact- 
ment will  penetrate  his  jndicious  reserve.  If  documents 
are  required  to  bo  laid  beforo  Parliament,  it  must  be 
inferred  that  Parliament  is  to  form  a  judgment  on  their 
contents,  and  the  reasons  or  the  evidence  on  which  every 
arrest  is  founded  will  become  proper  subjects  of  de- 
bate. If  a  conspirator  has  been  arrested  for  an  offence 
committed  in  prosecution  of  a  secret  plot,  all  his  con- 
federates are  to  receive  public  notico  of  the  substance 
of  the  information  which  may  have  been  confidentially 
furnished  to  the  authorities ;  and  the  malcontent  Irish 
members  are  to  have  ample  opportunity  of  aiding  the 
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plot  by  protecting  the  culprits  and  their  accomplices. 
Not  satisfied  with,  a  clause  which  seems  to  have  been 
inserted,  like  the  tares  in  the  wheat,  by  an  enemy, 
Mr.  Gladstone  went  out  of  his  way  to  announce  that 
the  execution  of  the  law  would  be  subject  to  the  re- 
view or  supervision  of  Parliament.  His  meaning  at  the 
time  was  imperfectly  understood,  for  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Bill  would  contain  an  absurd  and 
suicidal  clause.  It  may  perhaps  not  be  too  late  to  correct 
a  mischievous  blunder ;  but  the  Land  League  and  its 
organs  in  Parliament  will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  the 
admission  of  a  false  and  vicious  principle.  It  is  difficult, 
though  it  may  be  necessary,  to  repose  even  a  qualified 
and  tentative  confidence  in  a  Cabinet  whicb  is  capable  of 
inviting  the  House  of  Commons  to  review  the  warrants 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  whicb  announced  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  a  measure  for  establishing  authorized 
Land  Leagues  or  little  rebel  Parliaments  in  every  county 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Bright's  confident  and  repeated  assertions  that  the 
Land  Bill  will  satisfy  the  Radical  party  were  not  a  little 
alarming.  The  provisions  of  the  measure,  whicb  are  now 
approximately  known,  may  perbaps  justify  bis  description. 
One  of  the  many  peculiarities  of  the  present  Government 
is  that  it  cannot  keep  a  secret,  wb  ether  the  revelation  is 
made  through  indiscretion  by  the  Queen's  Printer,  or  more 
deliberately  in  the  columns  of  a  semi-official  newspaper. 
The  Standard  has  for  some  time  past  occupied  a  singular 
position  as  the  organ  in  one  of  its  departments  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  in  another  series  of  articles  of  the 
Birmingham  section  of  the  Ministry.  In  its  semi-official 
character  the  Standard,  some  time  since,  undertook  to 
reassure  the  advocates  of  spoliation  by  a  statement  that, 
although  the  Bill  would  not  directly  establish  fixity  of 
tenure,  it  would  effect  the  same  object  by  circuitous 
methods.  A  few  days  since,  in  confirmation  of  its  former 
statement,  and  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Bright's  accuracy, 
the  Standard  explained  that  due  manipulation  of  fair  or 
arbitrated  rent  and  of  freedom  of  sale  would  practically 
put  an  end  to  evictions.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  rest 
of  the  Ministers  approve  of  the  communicative  propensi- 
ties of  their  Birmingham  colleagues  ;  but  a  contemporane- 
ous statement  made  by  the  Daily  Nev;s  that  the  Land  Bill 
would  be  explained  before  the  final  stage  of  the  Pro- 
tection Bill  serves  to  imply  that  the  announcement  of 
the  Standard  was  at  the  most  premature.  The  object  of 
the  indirect  form  attributed  to  the  forthcoming  measure 
might,  perhaps,  be  to  evade  a  flagrant  contradiction  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  declarations  and  arguments  of  1870.  He 
then  exploded  the  fallacies  which  are  used  in  support  of 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  a  congenial  exercise  of  ingenuity  in 
defending  the  system  which  he  formerly  condemned 
would  depend  on  the  condition  that  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship should  assume  some  other  name.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  the  Daily  News,  reasonably  jealous  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  a  political  interloper,  contradicts  the  statement 
of  the  Standard.  The  conflict  between  two  journals  of  high 
character  probably  represents  a  division  of  opinion  in  the 
Cabinet,  either  as  to  the  substance  of  the  Land  Bill,  or  as 
to  the  most  convenient  mode  of  presenting  it  to  Parlia- 
ment. Even  if  the  Government  overlooks  the  condition 
which  Lord  Hautington  suggested,  that  tlio  measure  should 
be  just  as  well  as  comprehensive,  it  will  be  denounced  by 
the  agitators  as  insufficient ;  but  the  tenants  will  not 
permit  their  leaders  to  reject  a  large  and  perhaps  extrava- 
gant boon.  The  managers  of  the  Lund  League  will  console 
themselves  for  any  moderation  which  they  may  bo  com- 
pelled to  observe  by  the  reflection  that  reduced  rents 
settled  by  a  Court  may  bo  as  easily  and  as  safely  withheld 
as  if  they  had  been  regulated  by  contract.  The  inability 
of  landowners  to  resist  partial  confiscation  will  not  increase 
the  security  of  the  residue  which  may  be  left  them  by  law. 
The  demagogues  will  find  it  more  diflicnlt  to  deal  with  the 
landless  half  of  the  rural  population,  which  they  will  have 
deprived  both  of  employment  awl  of  all  hope  of  obtaining 
a  share  in  the  land.  Vague  promises  of  regard  to  the 
interest  of  the  labourers  will  not  be  an  adequate  substitute 
for  wages. 


THE  CHECK  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

npHE  disaster  at  Laing's  Neck  is  the  more  alarming  be- 
JL  cause  it  implies  that  there  must  havo  been  strong 
reasons  for  incurring  a  great  and  obvious  ri-k.  Sir  Gkor<;i: 
OOI&EY  cannot  but  have  known  the  nature  of  the  ground, 


and  the  probability  that  he  would  be  largely  outnumbered 
by  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that,  with  a  reserve  of  1,000 
men,  he  could  have  forced  the  pass ;  and  a  much  larger 
force  was,  as  he  knew,  on  its  way  to  Durban.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  he  thought  the  urgency  of  the 
case  sufficient  to  justify  an  immediate  advance  at  all 
hazards.  The  object  was  probably  the  relief  of  one  or 
more  of  the  garrisons  which  are  now  besieged  in  the 
Transvaal.  There  would  indeed  have  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage in  crushing  the  rebellion  at  the  outset ;  nor  is  it 
impossible  that  a  victory  at  Laing's  Neck  might  have  in- 
duced the  insurgents  to  negotiate ;  but  the  chance  of 
shortening  the  war  would  scarcely  justify  a  movement 
which,  as  the  result  has  shown,  was  in  a  high  degree 
dangerous.  One  writer  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
action  oddly  contends  that  the  repulse  was  not  a  defeat;  yet 
the  advance  is  delayed  for  an  indefinite  time  ;  the  number 
of  killed  and  wounded  amounts  to  a  fifth  of  the  whole  number 
engaged,  and  the  loss  of  officers  is  so  disproportionate  that 
the  58th  Regiment  has  been,  rightly  or  wi'ongly,  reported  as 
commanded  by  a  sub-lieutenant.  Sir  G.  Collet,  as  might 
be  expected,  makes  no  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  With  an  artillery  to  which  the  Boers  have  nothing 
to  oppose,  he  with  good  reason  feels  confident  of  holding 
the  camp  to  which  he  retreated  after  the  combat.  If  he 
had  thought  fit  to  wait  in  his  present  position  without 
fighting  until  his  reinforcements  arrived,  he  would  have 
been  in  little  danger  of  attack.  The  enemy  will  now 
make  every  effort  to  compel  the  surrender  of  some  or  all 
of  the  garrisons  before  Sir  G.  Colley  is  strong  enough  to 
resume  his  advance.  Pretoria  can  be  in  no  danger  if  it  is 
true  that  the  fort  is  provisioned  for  several  months,  and 
that  the  garrison  had  in  a  sortie  taken  a  camp  or  fortified 
post  several  miles  from  the  town.  A  force  commanding 
the  adjacent  country  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  water  supply  ;  but  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  on 
unauthenticated  rumours. 

The  officious  attempts  which  are  made  to  promote  agita- 
tion in  Holland  and  Germany  in  favour  of  the  insurrection 
furnish  additional  reasons  for  vigorous  action.  The  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  permitting  the  intervention  of 
foreigners  in  quarrels  which  only  concern  the  Empire  and 
its  dependencies.  The  interference  of  Dutch  sympathizers, 
though  it  ought  to  be  summarily  repelled,  is  more  excu- 
sable than  the  intrusion  of  German  philanthropists  or 
traders.  One  or  two  commercial  associations  have  thought 
fit  to  protest  against  measures  which,  as  they  allege, 
would  tend  to  exclude  German  manufactures  from  South 
Africa.  Even  if  such  considerations  could  properly  be 
imported  into  a  political  question,  it  might  be  auswered 
that  in  English  Crown  colonies  the  products  of  all 
nations  are  admitted  to  perfectly  equal  competition.  The 
converse  would  not  hold  if  the  Transvaal  became  directly 
or  indirectly  a  dependency  of  Germany.  English  annexa- 
tions, however  wicked  they  may  be  deemed  by  foreigners, 
invariably  expand  the  area  of  commercial  freedom.  Even 
Portugal  is  threatened  with  a  proposal  that  its  Govern- 
ment should  make  an  impertinent  tender  of  mediation. 
The  pretension,  if  it  were  advanced,  would  be  founded  on 
the  possession  by  Portugal  under  a  German  award  of 
Delagoa  Bay.  Mediation  would  perhaps  tend  to  a  com- 
mercial connexion  of  the  Transvaal  with  Portugal  which 
commands  the  most  direct  access  to  the  sea.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  the  Government  will  have  spirit  enough  to  re- 
ject without  entering  on  details  all  suggestions  of  foreign 
intervention.  Tho  convention  with  the  Transvaal  Boers 
in  1852  was  concluded  on  the  understanding  that  the  Re- 
public should  have  no  foreign  relations  except  with  the  para- 
mount Power  of  South  Africa.  It  may  not  then  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  stipulate  against  transactions  which 
could  not  havo  occurred  to  cither  party  as  practical)]©. 
It,  was  only  on  the  eve  of  the  annexation  that  Mr.  Burgers 
attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Germany,  which 
were  peremptorily  prohibited  by  Lord  Carnarvon.  The 
danger  of  similar  intrigues  may  perhaps  havo  been  one 
reason  for  annexation. 

Tfae  official  documents  ami  tho  statements  and  argu- 
ment.-! of  journalists  which  are  published  in  the  Transvaal 
are  not  calculated  to  encourage  tho  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
peaceable  settlement  which  are  entertained  by  a  small 
party  in  England.  The  three  persons  who  havo  formed 
themselves  into  a  Provisional  Government  are  not  careful 
in  their  narration  of  past,  transactions  to  restrain  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  truth  or  of  probability.  On 
former  occasions  they  professed  to  have  believed  that,  in 
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transmitting  their  remonstrance  to  tlio  Government  at 
home,  Sir  Birtle  Feeke  enconraged  them  to  hopo  that 
their  petition  would  be  granted.  They  now  invent  the 
absurd  statement  that  he  stated  in  a  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  memorial  that  ho  had  artillery  at  bis 
disposal  to  blow  the  assembly  of  Boers  away.  Sir  Baktle 
Ft;  ere  liad  really  said  that,  if  he  bad  known  of  the  turbu- 
lence prevailing  in  the  Transvaal,  be  might  have  applied 
to  Lord  Chelmsford  for  additional  troops.  Ono  of  the 
first  duties  of  the  rnler  of  a  province  \3  to  discounte- 
nance any  insurrection  which  may  seem  possible  or  pro- 
bable b)'  a  due  exhibition  of  force.  As  might  be  expected, 
Mr.  Pretoeius  and  bis  colleagues  describe  the  act  of  Sir 
Tueoi'iiiees  Suepstone,  which  was  undoubtedly  hasty,  as 
■wanton  and  malicious.  They  refer  neither  to  the  desperate 
condition  of  tho  proviuce  at  the  time,  nor  to  the  language 
of  Mr.  BURGERS  ;  and  they  are  careful  to  forget  that  the 
annexation  was  not  supported  by  any  English  force.  They 
are  equally'  silent  as  to  the  benefits  which  the  country  has 
since  derived  by  the  regulation  of  its  finances,  by  the 
absolute  security  afforded  against  native  enemies,  and  by 
tho  establishment  for  the  first  time  of  a  just  and  regular 
Government.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected  that  they 
should  furnish  arguments  against  themselves,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  check  and  correct  inaccurate  and  incomplete 
statements.  Tn  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Sir  Baetle  PrEKB  gives  a  full  and  instructive 
history  of  the  circumstances  of  the  annexation.  He  is  not 
only  a  competent  authority,  but  an  impartial  witness,  as 
the  transaction  was  completed  before  be  assumed  the 
government  of  South  Africa. 

The  insurgent  leaders  deny  the  charge,  which  is  never- 
theless generally  believed,  that  they  have  intrigued  with  I 
the  native  opponents  of  the  English  Government.  On  the 
contrary,  they  allege  that  they  were  strictly  neutral  in  the 
Zulu  war,  although  they  received  overtures  from  Cete-  J 
wayo.  The  war  was,  in  fact,  undertaken  in  the  interest 
of  the  Transvaal  more  directly  than  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Other  province.  The  unfriendly  feeling  which  the  Zulu 
King  had  lately  displayed  to  the  English  authorities  was 
principally  founded  on  his  conviction  that  since  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Transvaal  the  English  Government  had 
identified  itself  with  his  enemies  the  Boers.  It  was  true 
that  Sir  BABTLB  FrerE  bad  largely  modified  in  favour  of 
the  Boers  the  territorial  award  which  had  recognized  the 
right  of  the  Zulus  to  disputed  lands.  The  great  army 
which  had  for  two  or  three  years  been  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  the  Transvaal  was  destroyed  or  disbanded 
at  a  heavy  cost  of  life  and  money,  without  the  smallest 
co-operation  from  its  intended  victims.  It  is  too  much  to 
boast,  even  if  the  assertion  were  true,  that  the  people  of 
the  Transvaal  were  neutral  in  a  quarrel  which  was  essen- 
tially their  own.  The  organs  of  the  rebel  Government 
are,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  more  outspoken  than  their 
principals.  They  undoubtedly  supply  a  conclusive  reason 
for  suppressing  tho  revolt  in  their  accusations  and  threats 
against  their  English  neighbours.  They  assert  that 
English  shopkeepers  have  sold  arms  to  the  natives  ;  and 
the  charge  is  probably  so  far  well  founded  that  all  the 
trade  of  the  couutry  is  in  English  bands.  It  is  not 
alleged  that  the  traffic  is  unlawful,  nor  is  it  known  to 
have  attained  large  dimensions.  The  chief  native  market 
for  arms  was  in  the  Diamond-fields,  which  are  far  from 
1  he  Transvaal.  Other  menaces  and  expressions  of  ill-will 
are  not  even  provided  with  an  excuse.  "  Woe  to  the 
"English"  is  denounced  if  they  fail  to  join  the  insur- 
rection to  which  they  arc  unanimously  opposed.  It  is  , 
the  duty  of  the  English  Government  to  profit  by  the  ! 
warning  and  to  render  the  threat  innocuous. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Ministerial  answers  to 
vexations  questions  about  belligerent  rights  were  not  more 
Simple  and  direct.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  decline  all 
discussion  on  the  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
the  rules  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  commanding  officer  J 
will  be  guided.  On  a  subsequent  day  Mr.  Guilders  fur- 
Dished  all  the  information  which  can  reasonably  be  | 
required  in  the  form  of  a  statement  that  the  Boers  will  be 
admitted  to  the  ordinary  courtesies  practised  in  warfare, 
including  exchange  of  prisoners.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  Sir  G.  Coi.t.rv  has  thus  far  no  reason  to  impute 
to  the  enemy  any  violation  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
warfare.  The  membeis  who  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  Boers  are  rebels  or  belligerents  probably 
entertained   no   doubt   that  they  would  practically  be 


regarded  as  parties  to  a  regular  civil  war.  The  only 
purpose  of  the  questions  was  to  entangle  the  Government  in 
some  embarrassing  admission  which  might  either  hamper 
its  action  or  render  the  war  unpopular.  It  is  only  in  Eng- 
land that  modern  democracy  seems  to  obliterate  all  sense 
of  patriotism.  Americans  and  Frenchmen  holding  extreme 
opinions  court  popular  favour  by  affecting  especial  zeal  for 
the  honour  of  the  nation.  The  corresponding  political  sect 
in  England  always  sympathizes  with  rebels  and  with 
foreign  adversaries.  Forgiveness  of  personal  enemies  may 
be  laudable,  but  extreme  tolerance  for  the  enemies  of  the 
State  is  more  likely  to  proceed  from  feelings  of  disaffection 
than  from  charitable  enthusiasm.  In  the  present  caso  tho 
malcontents  have  thus  far  obtained  little  success.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Grant  Dcfp  appeared  to 
'be  puzzled  on  the  point  of  belligerent  rights;  but  th« 
rapid  despatch  of  reinforcements  to  South  Africa  is  the 
best  practical  reply  to  foreign  and  domestic  remonstrances. 
The  Boers  are  belligerents  in  the  sense  that  they  are  err 
gaged  in  a  war  of  their  own  seeking,  which  the  English 
Government  is  prosecuting  with  satisfactory  vigour. 


GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND. 

A CORRESPONDENT,  who  styles  himself  not  inap- 
propriately an  "Unfortunate  English  Resident,"  has 
written  to  the  1'all  Mull  Gazette  to  describe  the  suffering* 
which  he,  as  an  Englishman,  is  undergoing  under  the  per- 
secutions of  tho  German  press.  He  finds  that  England 
and  everything  English  are  at  a  sad  discount  in  Germany. 
Every  day  papers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  unito  in  vilifying 
the  English  Government,  both  English  parties,  English 
policy,  English  manners,  and  all  Englishmen  and  all  English- 
women. The  special  charges  on  which  the  chief  lelianco 
is  placed  to  sustain  this  indictment  against  a  nation  aiv 
that  the  English  aie  stirrers-up  of  strife  and  are  great 
tyrants.  To  prove  the  first  charge  it  is  pointed  oat  that 
England  has  not  turned  round  on  Greece  with  the  sudden- 
ness  which  has  marked  the  terminationof  theflceting  friend- 
ship of  France.  To  show  how  tyrannical  England  is,  nothing 
more  is  needed  than  to  watch  her  shooting  down  tbo 
Boers  merely  because  they  wish  to  bo  free.  When 
Germans  take  a  tit  of  national  passion  they  are  apt  to  go 
thoroughly  to  work.  They  are  excited,  and  give  free  vent 
to  their  excitcmeut.  They  are  good  haters,  and  like  to 
let  their  hatred  be  known.  They  used  to  write  just  in 
this  way  against  the  French,  then  against  the  Russians, 
and  then  came  the  turn  of  the  Jews  ;  now  England  is  the 
mark  of  German  scorn,  and  this  fashion  will  last  its  little 
day.  The  English  Resident,  cannot  be  wholly  mistaken 
as  to  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  there  is,  no  doubt,  much 
ignorant  and  vulgar  abuse  poured  on  England  by  German 
journalists.  But  the  English  Resident  is  unfortunate, 
not  only  because  he  lives  in  Germany  at  a  time  when 
England  is  being  abused,  but  also  because  he  does 
not  seem  to  be  quite  the  man  to  live  in  Germany 
at  all.  Life  in  a  foreign  country  is  intoleiable  unless 
the  resident  foreigner  is  prepared  to  make  the  best  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  thrown,  to  see  their  virtues  as 
well  as  their  vices,  and  to  pass  over  bursts  of  mo- 
mentary nonsense  with  a  kindly  smile.  The  writer  of 
this  lamentation  appears  to  be  disposed  to  see  every- 
thing German  in  the  darkest  colours  possible.  If  the 
Germaus  hate  the  English,  he  wishes  those  whom  he 
meets  daily  in  the  intercourse  of  business  or  pleasure  to 
observe  that  there  is  at  least  one  Englishman  who  hates 
the  Germans.  The  primary  cause  of  the  present  animosity 
is,  in  his  eyes,  the  foolish  and  excessive  praise  which 
Englishmen  have  in  recent  years  been  heaping  on  Germany. 
They  have  taken  us  at  our  word,  have  been  puffed  up  by 
our  homage,  and  have  been  seduced  by  us  into  an  honest 
belief  that  they  are  the  first,  the  noblest,  and  the  greatci-t 
people  in  the  world.  They  are,  indeed,  so  puffed  up 
that  thev  cannot  brook  a  rival  near  the  throne.  England 
comes  a  littic  too  near  them  for  things  to  be  quite  satis- 
factory. Accordingly  they  cannot  look  on  England  with- 
out envy.  This  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter,  tho 
German  qpyj  of  England.  And  in  the  case  of  England 
they  can  express  what  they  feel,  for  England  cannot  vciy 
directly  hui  t  them,  whereas  they  have  been  obliged  to  give 
up  writing  against  France,  for  the  remodelled  French  army- 
is  now  so  strong  that  they  dare  not  provoke  it  to  try  its 
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itrength.  A  man  who  thinks  the  Germans  a  poor  set  of 
jverpraised  people,  who  can  see  no  motive  to  account  for 
idverso  criticism  on  our  military  experiences  except  a 
stupid  envy,  and  who  believes  that  the  French  army  keeps 
3erman  journalists  from  abusing  France,  may  be  very  ex- 
cellent in  other  ways,  but  he  certainly  does  not  seem  well 
qualified  to  pass  his  life  in  Germany. 

England  is  always  being  abused  now  here  and  now 
there ;  but  Englishmen,  as  a  rule,  bear  this  abnse  with 
calmness,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  accnstomed 
to  free  criticism,  and,  in  the  second  place,  because  they 
have  learned  not  perfectly,  but  still  in  a  great  and  increas- 
ing degree,  to  take  foreign  criticism  in  conjunction  with 
the  special  circumstances  of  the  country  in  which  criti- 
cism adverse  to  England  is  passed.  We  are  always  criti- 
cizing everybody ;  other  countries  take  np  criticism  by 
fits  and  starts.  Every  day  we  find  column  after  column 
in  our  papers  in  which  Correspondents  describe  everything 
that  is  going  on  abroad  only  to  show  how  mnch  better 
and  wiser  they  are  than  those  whose  doings  they  de- 
scribe. Nothing  is  too  high  or  too  low  for  ns.  We 
can  detect  an  error  in  Portuguese  policy  almost  before 
it  is  made  ;  and  we  are  let  into  the  minute  secrets  of 
M.  Gambetta's  mind.  We  watch  the  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck  towards  the  Church  or  the  Socialists  with  as 
much  ready  interest  as  if  the  ecclesiastical  contests  of 
Germany  were  going  on  in  the  diocese  of  London,  or  as  if 
the  Socialists  with  whom  he  has  to  do  lived  at  North- 
ampton. We  are  flooded  with  all  this  information,  and 
feel  all  this  attraction  to  what  is  going  on  abroad,  partly 
because  England  is  really  mnch  more  intimately  connected 
with  foreign  countries  than  any  other  country  is,  and 
partly  because  our  journalism  is  much  further  advanced. 
It  is  older,  richer,  more  independent  of  hack  writers,  much 
more  widely  read  than  the  journalism  of  any  Continental 
nation.  Through  long  practice,  and  favoured  by  cir- 
cumstances, our  journalism  has  become  tolerably  fair. 
Onr  criticism  on  foreign  countries  is  often  mistaken,  but  it 
is  in  the  main  honest,  and  in  proportion  as  criticism 
becomes  honest  it  becomes  guarded.  It  is  not  the  malig- 
nity or  the  pettiness  of  our  foreign  Correspondents,  but 
their  air  of  almighty  wisdom,  which  makes  us  feel  every 
now  and  then,  when  we  read  what  they  write,  that  we  are 
not  in  very  safe  hands.  And  we  have  got  into  the  habit 
of  discounting  criticism  and  taking  something  off  attacks 
on  foreign  Governments  and  statesmen,  because  experience 
has  shown  ns  that  criticism,  however  honest,  is  sure  to  be 
inclined  to  take  the  outside  and  obvious  view  of  things, 
and  to  save  itself  the  trouble  of  going  deeper  than  the 
surface.  Every  Englishman  accustomed  to  the  habits  of 
critics  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  would  be  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  the  world  to  bring  ourselves  to  do  complete 
justice  to  any  other  country  which  was  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  now  are.  It  is  the  nature  of  criti- 
cism, unless  it  be  deliberately  friendly,  to  attribute  the 
worse  motive  rather  than  the  better ;  and  there  is  always 
room  for  the  attribution  of  tho  worse  motive  in  dealings 
such  as  onrs  for  the  most  part  are,  the  dealings,  that  is, 
of  a  strong  and  civilized  country  with  weak  and  half- 
civilized  antagonists. 

Then,  again,  when  we  consider  tho  value  and  meaning  of 
German  criticism,  we  must  take  it  in  connexion  with  the 
special  circumstances  of  Germany.  German  literary 
criticism  is  old,  and  has  its  special  merits,  which  are 
universally  recognized.  It  is  always  profound,  and  in  tho 
days  of  Goetuk  and  Hkixk  was  brilliant.  But  German 
political  criticism  is  very  young.  There  are,  of  course,  ex- 
ceptions ;  but,  ns  a  rule,  it  may  bo  said  that  German 
journalism  is  poor  stuff,  and  is  mainly  tho  work  of  hack 
writers.  The  Germans  are  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and 
are  as  much  ashamed  of  their  "reptile  press"  as  any 
people  could  be.  They  are  never  sure  why  people  write 
what  they  write.  It  is  always  open  to  conjecture  that  any- 
one msy  be  secretly  inspired  by  the  Government.  Even 
tho  abuse  of  England  is  supposed  to  be  secretly  inspired 
by  Prince  BlSViBCI  ;  and  the  apprehension  that  posnihly 
Prince  BisMAftCK  wishoH  things  to  bo  said  makes 
it  seem  a  patriotic  duty  to  welcome  them  when  they 
nre  said,  and  gives  an  opening  to  tho  humblest  reader 
to  think  that,  if  ho  applauds  what  ho  finds  in  his 
journal,  ho  is  taking  his  part  in  the  furtherance  of  German 
foreign  policy.  Probably  tho  truth  is  that  there  is  some 
reality  in  these  bursts  of  nationnl  focling  now  against 
France,  now  ngninst  Hossin,  now  against  England,  and 


that  Prince  Bismarck  gently  stimulates  them,  partly 
as  a  safety-valve  for  political  sentiment,  and  partly 
because  they  happen  to  fall  in  with  his  wishe3  for  the 
moment.  Far  from  fear  checking  them,  it  is  fear  that 
gives  birth  to  them.  The  Germans  know  what  war 
means,  even  to  the  conquerors,  and  they  always  fear 
the  nation  from  which  they  think  that  a  beginning  of 
war  may  come.  As  France  is  now  eminently  pacific, 
and  Russia  seems  determined  to  stay  her  hand,  they 
cannot  find  any  soui'ce  of  danger  but  England.  Any 
sort  of  suspense  is  painful  to  them  ;  and  they  think 
that,  if  England  would  but  join  heartily  in  quenching  the 
hopes  of  Greece,  there  would  be  at  least  a  temporary  loll, 
and  they  might  feel  happy  for  a  moment.  Their  abuse  of 
England  is  merely,  if  not  wholly,  an  expression  of  their 
own  ardent  longing  for  rest.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  people  which  is  always  on  guard  in  a  camp. 
Perhaps  most  Germans  would  theoretically  adopt  the  teach- 
ing of  Count  Moltke,  that  war  is  a  great  purifier  of  society, 
but  they  would  prefer  that  just  now  the  moral  benefits  of 
war  should  be  enjoyed  by  other  people.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  fear  of  this  sort  is  quite  consistent  with  the  highest  per- 
sonal courage.  The  bravery  of  the  nation  that  fought  the 
triumphant  war  of  1870  is  alike  beyond  question  and 
beyond  praise.  But  united  Germany  is  something  so  new 
and  so  far  beyond  expectation  that  those  who  have  won  it 
can  scarcely  believe  that  they  will  keep  what  they  have 
won.  A  generation  must  pass  away  before  Germany  can 
be  quite  sure  of  its  own  existence ;  and  those  who  are 
happily  more  secure  may  bear  with  equanimity  the  petu- 
lance, and  even  unfairness,  of  a  people  which  scarcely 
knows  whether  the  dawn  has  really  broken  for  it,  and 
whether  the  sun  of  its  empire  may  not  yet  be  obscured. 


THE  HOPES  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

THE  balance  of  probability  for  the  moment,  perhaps, 
inclines  in  favour  of  peace  between  Greece  and 
Turkey.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Tkicoupis,  who,  in  his  present 
state  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility,  is  natur- 
ally penetrated  with  patriotic  impatience,  Mr.  Coumoun- 
docros  gave  vague  assurances  of  the  military  activity  of 
the  Government  without  pledging  himself  to  any  definite 
course  of  action.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Greek 
Government  shonld  take  part  in  the  negotiations  which 
now  seem  likely  to  begin  at  Constantinople.  M.  St.- 
Hilaire's  project  of  arbitration  came  to  nothing  becauso 
neither  of  the  principals  in  the  disputo  could  be  persuaded 
to  invite  the  intervention  of  the  proposed  tribunal.  Tho 
Turks  insisted  on  knowing  beforehand  the  substance  of 
the  intended  award,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  inclined  to 
surrender  their  supposed  rights  under  the  decision  of  tho 
Conference  of  Berlin,  unless  they  were  assured  of  somo 
substantial  equivalent.  They  were  especially  and  not  un- 
reasonably anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the  Powers  which 
took  part  in  tho  arbitration  would  undertake  to  enforce 
the  award.  As  they  could  obtain  no  answer,  they  confined 
themselves  to  military  preparations,  cither  for  tho  pnrposo 
of  actual  war,  or  as  tho  most  effective  modo  of  applying 
pressure  to  tho  European  Governments.  The  present  nego- 
tiation may  not  improbably  sharo  tho  fate  of  many  previous 
diplomatic  experiments  ;  but  in  a  qnestion  of  peaco  or  war 
there  is  generally  an  advantago  in  gaining  timo,  and 
perhaps  the  Turkish  Government  may  during  tho  discus- 
sion indicate  tho  probable  limits  of  its  future  concession. 
Tho  Greeks  have,  it  appears,  partially  failed  to  raifo  tho 
loan  on  which  they  relied  for  tho  purposes  of  the  campaign  ; 
their  transport  and  commissariat  aro  not  yet  in  an  olfectivo 
condition,  and  tho  last  reserves  are  not  called  out.  During 
some  of  the  late  discussions  members  of  the  Government 
of  Athens  have  affected  to  believe  that  war  might  tend  to 
their  advantage,  even  if  it  began  with  a  defeat;  but  no 
statesman  in  bis  MUM  would  order  an  army  to  cross  the 
frontier  in  the  belief  that  it,  would  bo  beaten  at  tho  outset 
of  the  war.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  tho 
menaces  of  Greece  are  serious  t  hey  imply  a  conviction  that, 
tho  brunt  of  a  coiillict  with  Turkey  will  be  borno  oithor  by 
European  protectors  or  by  allies  m  tho  neighbouring  pro- 
cures. The  intimation  made  in  tho  course  of  last  summer 
by  tho  English  Minister  that  his  Government  would  n> 
longer  discountenance  the  mobilization  of  tho  Greek 
army  wns  probably  interpreted  as  a  proiniso  of  aid. 
At   that   time   the    English    Cabinet    wero  prepared 
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to  extend  the  objectB  of  the  naval  demonstration  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  frontier.  Down  to  the 
present  time  England,  though  concurring  in  the  decisions 
of  other  Powers,  has  always  been  somewhat  more  back- 
ward than  France  or  Germany  in  considering  proposals 
tending  to  a  compromise. 

Within  the  last  week  the  Greek  Government  has  pro- 
bably hoped  that  a  change  in  its  favour  was  about  to  occur 
in  France.  Tho  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  and 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Ministerial  policy 
will  perhaps  dispel  a  lingering  illusion.  M.  S'l'.- 
Hu.aiki:  has  been  more  explicit  than  the  Minister  of 
any  other  Power  and  than  his  own  predecessors  in  ex- 
plaining to  the  Greeks  tho  positive  determination  of 
his  Government  to  withhold  material  aid  in  the  event 
of  a  war  with  Turkey.  His  arbitration  project  was, 
from  the  first,  obviously  destined  to  failure  ;  and  some  of 
the  arguments  by  which  he  enforced  moderate  counsels  on 
the  Greek  Government  were  calculated  to  produce  an 
opposite  result.  It  was  scarcely  judicious  to  warn  those 
who  were  eager  to  fish  in  troubled  waters  that  the  disturb- 
ance on  which  they  calculated  would  be  general  and  pro- 
found. M.  St.-Hilaire's  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the 
various  Berlin  decisions  might  be  just,  but  to  a  Greek 
Minister  it  could  scarcely  be  persuasive.  Mr.  Coujioundouros 
was  probably  gratified  by  the  publication  in  one  or  two 
semi-official  French  papers  of  criticisms  on  M.  St.- 
Hilaire's  diplomacy  which  might  well  be  construed 
as  warnings.  The  journals  which  are  believed  to 
express  M.  Gamretta's  opinions,  after  long  eilence 
began  to  censure  and  ridicule  the  Greek  policy  of 
the  Foreign  Minister.  The  fall  of  M.  Waddington  and 
the  dismissal  of  M.  de  Fkeycinet  were  preceded  by 
similar  intimations;  and  M.  Gambetta's  power  over 
French  Chambers  and  Cabinets  has  thus  far  given  no 
sign  of  decay.  The  inspired  articles  may  perhaps 
Lave  been  addressed  rather  to  the  Porte  than  to  M.  St.- 
Hilaire,  for  they  have  since  been  disavowed  or  ex- 
plained away,  and  the  late  vote  is  decisive.  It  would 
be  scarcely  dignified  on  the  part  of  tho  French  Govern- 
ment to  add  another  change  of  policy  or  misunder- 
standing to  several  previous  vacillations.  The  Yellow- 
book,  which  has  just  been  published,  records  with 
amusing  fidelity  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  French 
Government  from  the  position  of  patronage  of  Greece 
which  had  been  assnmed  by  M.  Waddington  at  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin.  Before  his  retirement  from  office  M. 
Waddington  himself  suggested  a  compromise  by  which  the 
possession  of  Janina  would  remain  with  Turkey.  Soon 
afterwards  the  present  English  Cabinet  devised  the  plan  of 
a  Conference  at  Berlin  to  which  M.  de  Fkeycinet  readily 
assented.  Notwithstanding  M.  St.-Hilaire's  recent  argu- 
ments, the  parties  to  the  Conference  never  doubted  that  its 
sentence  would  be  authoritative  and  final.  To  this  extent 
the  Greeks  are  fully  justified  in  their  present  contention  ; 
but  the  truth  is  that  Europe,  for  once  unanimous,  com- 
mitted a  flagrant  blunder,  which  it  is  now  determined  to 
correct.  A  partial  exception  may  perhaps  be  taken  in 
favour  of  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville 
probably  intended  to  compel  the  submission  of  Turkey; 
but  their  error  consisted  in  their  neglect  to  ascertain, 
before  they  arranged  a  nominal  European  concert,  that 
none  of  the  other  Powers  were  disposed  to  resort  to  force. 
The  other  Governments  seem  to  have  assumed  that  Eng- 
land and  France  had  assured  themselves  of  the  submission 
of  Turkey.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  the  general  mis- 
apprehension, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  occurred. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  Conference  tho  naval 
demonstration  was  organized  at  the  instance  aud  under  the 
direction  of  England.  The  credit  of  success  at  Dulcigno 
must  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Government  which 
would  have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  a  doubtful 
enterprise.  When  the  Montenegrin  question  was  at  last 
.settled,  Lord  Granville  politely  communicated  to  M.  de 
1  keycinlt  the  wish  of  the  English  Government  that 
France  should  take  the  leading  part  in  the  next 
operation  of  obtaining  the  transfer  of  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  to  Greece.  The  French  Minister,  with  equal 
courtesy,  positively  declined  to  interfere  with  the 
precedence  which  had  with  honourable  ambition  been 
already  assnmed  by  England.  Lord  Granville's  project 
of  European  concert  had  been  professedly  intended  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  tho  Treaty  of 
Berlin  with  respect  to  Montenegro,  Greece,  and  Armenia. 
There  could,  he  said,  be  no  doubt  that  the  second  and 


third  undertakings  devolved  on  tho  Power  which  had 
already  accomplished  tho  first.  He  might  have  added  that 
England  hud,  before  the  cession  of  Dulcigno,  proposed  the 
occupation  of  Smyrna  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  all  the 
required  concessions  from  the  Porto.  It  may  be  remarked 
that,  in  l  is  formal  and  elaborate  disclaimer  of  tho  right 
and  duty  of  settling  the  boundary  question,  M.  de  Fkey- 
cinet remarked  that  Greece  had  acquired  an  irrefragable 
title  to  the  position  defined  by  the  Conference  at  Berlin. 
Tho  discovery  that  the  functions  of  the  Conference  were 
merely  consultative,  was  reserved  for  a  later  stage  in  the 
controversy  and  for  another  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  French  statesmen  were  eager  to  escape  from  the 
responsibility  which  M.  Waddington,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  the  importance  of  the  Power 
which  he  represented,  had  undertaken  at  Berlin. 
Tho  object  was  accomplished  by  Mr.  Gladstone's 
scheme  of  European  concert  which  was  the  first  act 
of  the  new  Cabinet.  Domestic  difficulties  fully  account 
for  the  recent  acquiescence  of  the  English  Government  in 
the  pacific  policy  of  Franco  and  Germany.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  M.  Gambetta  should  urge  any  French 
Government  to  resume  the  direction  which  may  have 
passed  from  the  hands  of  England.  According  to  a  late 
rumour  Germany  and  Austria  disapprove  of  a  demand 
made  by  the  English  Government  that  the  Porte  should 
at  once  announce  the  extreme  concession  which  it  is  pre- 
pared to  make.  In  diplomacy  it  is  seldom  expedient  to 
insist  at  the  beginning  of  a  negotiation  on  the  delivery  of 
an  ultimatum.  It  is  certain  that  the  Turkish  Government 
will  make  a  hard  fight  for  Larissa,  and  that  it  will  in  no 
case  surrender  Janina.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  to  occupy  a 
town  which  has  long  been  considered  the  capital  of 
Southern  Albania. 


RAILWAYS  AND  COMMONS. 

IT  is  necessary  again  to  call  attention  to  the  plans 
which  certain  Railway  Companies  have  in  view  for 
spoiling  such  of  the  Surrey  commons  as  the  progress  of 
metropolitan  improvement  has  left  uninjured.  The  Guild- 
ford, Kingston,  and  London  Railway  Bill  and  the 
Wimbledon  Common  Railway  Bill  are  both  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  present  inability  to  gain  a  hearing  for 
any  question  that  is  not  connected  with  Irish  crime  or 
Irish  obstruction,  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  may  slip 
through  some  important  stage  without  being  notice*  A 
letter  in  the  Daily  Ncus  of  Tuesday  describes  very  well 
what  Wimbledon  Common  is,  and  how  these  interesting 
schemes  propose  to  deal  with  it.  A  good  deal  of  trouble 
has  been  taken  to  secure  these  thousand  acres,  with  the 
singularly  varied  landscape  enclosed  by  them,  for  tho 
public  use.  In  1871  a  composition  was  made  with  Lord 
Spencer  in  consideration  of  his  making  over  his  interest 
as  lord  of  the  manor  to  a  body  of  Conservators.  One  of 
the  functions  of  these  Conservators  is  to  'resist  any  en- 
croachment upon  the  Common,  and  they  are  forbidden  to 
give  their  consent  to  the  alienation  of  any  part  of  it.  But 
what  Parliament  has  done  Parliament  of  course  may 
undo,  and  though  it  would  be  useless  for  the  enemies 
of  the  Common  to  assail  the  Conservators,  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  them  from  asking  Parliameut  to  over- 
ride the  powers  it  has  given  to  the  Conservators.  This  is 
what  the  promoters  of  these  two  railways  are  now  about 
to  do.  The  Guildford,  London,  and  Kingston  line  is  to  be 
carried,  according  to  tho  writer  in  the  Daily  News,  across 
"  about  a  mile  of  the  Common,  in  an  open  cutting,  destroy- 
"  ing  some  of  the  prettiest  copse  wood,  and  severing  a 
"  large  area,  which  will  henceforth  be  almost  useless."  The 
Wimbledon  Common  Railway  proposes  to  take  nearly  as 
much  of  the  Commcn,  together  with  a  portion  of  Richmond 
Park.  The  Guildford  aud  Kingston  Railway  has  the 
further  demerit  of  spoiling  several  of  the  more  distant 
commons  on  the  London  side  of  the  North  Downs.  In 
this  respect  a  third  line,  promoted  by  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company,  is  equally  a  sinner. 
F'or  the  moment,  however,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  proposed  encroachment  upon  Wimbledon  Common. 

The  Guildford  and  Kingston  line  is  probably  one  of  that 
class  of  railways  which  hoped  to  tfreate  tho  demand  by 
creating  a  supply.  As  regards  the  two  towns  which  it  is 
principally  to  serve,  neither  can  be  said  to  be  badly 
provided  with  the  means  of  communication  either  with 
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me  another  or  with  London.  There  is  an  ample  ser- 
vice of  trains  between  Waterloo  and  Guildford,  and  an 
ilmost  continuous  service  between  Waterloo  and  one  or 
other  of  the  stations  at  Kingston.  Whether,  however, 
there  is  any  reasonable  prospect  of  an  adeqmate  traffic 
growing  up  between  the  villages  which  would  be  served 
by  the  new  line  between  Kingston  and  Guildford  is 
a  question  we  shall  not  attempt  to  answer.  It  is  no 
business  of  ours  if  people  Mke  to  throw  away  their 
money  on  schemes  for  giving  a  railway  of  its  own  to 
every  secluded  village  in  Surrey.  All  that  we  contend 
is  that  this  accommodation  should  be  provided  at  the 
cost  of  the  shareholders  and  not  at  the  cost  of  the 
public.  If  the  promoters  think  that  it  will  pay  them  to 
carry  passengers  and  goods  between  Guildford  and  King- 
ston by  a  route  which  has  no  visible  advantage  over  the 
route  which  already  exists,  they  are  welcome  to  try  the 
experiment.  Apparently,  however,  they  do  not  think  that 
it  can  be  made  to  pay,  except  they  can  induce  the  public, 
as  represented  in  Parliament,  to  grant  them  a  subsidy  out 
of  its  own  pocket.  For  this,  and  nothing  less,  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  proposal  to  take  the  railway  across  Wimble- 
don Common.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  may  be  entirely 
acquitted  of  any  desire  to  spoil  the  Common  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  doing  mischief.  They  wish  to  spoil  it  that 
they  may  have  less  money  to  lay  out  in  compensations. 
The  writer  in  the  Daily  News  says  that  they  have  "  de- 
"  liberately  deflected  from  their  straight  course  "  in  order 
to  cross  the  Common,  rather  than  cross  the  private 
land  bordering  on  the  Common.  The  reason  is  that 
if  a  railway  Company  take3  land  from  a  private  owner, 
it  is  obliged  to  pay  him  the  value.  Where  the  land 
belongs  to  the  public,  it  is  seemingly  considered  to  have 
no  valne — at  least  the  public  gets  nothing  when  it  is 
appropriated.  Thus,  a  fact  which  ought  to  serve  as  a 
special  protection  to  a  common  really  works  the  other 
way.  Common-land  ought  to  be  held  specially  sacred 
against  railway  encroachment,  because  there  is  no  means  of 
compensating  those  who  lose  by  its  destruction.  Supposing 
that  Parliament  were  to  say  that  the  same  compensation 
must  be  paid  for  taking  Wimbledon  Common  as  for  taking 
the  same  amount  of  private  property,  the  insuperable 
difficulty  would  present  itself  that  there  is  no  one  to  pay 
it  to.  The  Conservators  are  only  trustees ;  the  Wimbledon 
ratepayers  are  scarcely  more  ;  the  real  cestui  que  trusts  are 
the  multitude  of  Londoners  who  walk  or  lounge  there 
in  the  course  of  the  summer.  They  cannot  be  com- 
pensated for  the  loss  of  the  Common ;  they  can  only 
bo  either  confirmed  in  the  enjoyment  of  it  or  simply 
and  nakedly  robbed  of  it.  It  is  to  this  last  alter- 
native that  the  consent  of  Parliament  is  about  to  bo 
asked,  and  such  a  request  is  tantamount  to  a  proposal 
that  the  public  shall  be  compelled  to  subsidize  the  new 
line.  Whatever  the  difference  may  be  between  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  railway  over  Wimbledon  Common  and  the 
cost  of  carrying  it  over  land  abutting  on  Wimbledon 
Common  is  so  much  taken  from  the  public  and  put  into  the 
pockets  of  the  promoters.  A  common  of  a  thousand  acres 
is  not  so  large  that  it  is  essential  to  take  a  line  across  it 
rather  than  alongside  of  it.  Even  if  a  deflection  from  the 
straight  coarse  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  the 
Common,  no  inconvenience  would  bo  caused  to  travellers 
comparable  with  the  loss  inflicted  on  tho  public  by  tho 
destruction  of  the  Common.  In  this  instance  tho  deflec- 
tion is  to  bo  made  not  to  avoid  the  Common,  but  to 
inclade  it  ;  tho  loss  is  to  bo  inflicted  on  tho  public,  not 
for  tho  convenience  of  travellers,  but  for  the  profit  of  tho 
shareholders.  Shareholders  are  excellent  people  in  their 
way,  bat  we  aro  not  yet  inclined  to  voto  them  a  grant 
in  aid. 

Tho  important  thing  at  this  moment  is  to  ensure  that 
tho  demerits  of  these  two  Bills  shall  bo  thoroughly 
threshed  oat  in  Parliament,  if  they  aro  passed,  it  will 
probably  bo  because  those  who  will  be  injured  by  them  aro 
not  conscious  in  time  of  what  is  going  on.  There  aro 
enough  membcrB  of  tho  House  of  Commons  to  tako  np  tho 
argument  if  tho  snbject  can  be  forced  upon  their  attention, 
but  with  so  much  elso  before  them  it  is  scarcely  to 
bo  expected  that  they  should  havo  much  attention  to 
spare  for  it,  unless  it  comes  to  them  recommended 
by  a  strong  popular  support.  To  large  parts  of  London 
Wimbledon  Common  is  at  least  as  ucuessiblo  ns  ilarnp- 
stcad  Heath  ;  there  aro  already  three  stations  from  which 
it  may  bo  easily  reached  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
number  of  persons  who  will  bo  injured  by  tho  proposed 


railways  is  very  large.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  how 
the  opinion  of  these  people  can  best  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
Parliament ;  but  the  natural  course  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  Commons  Protection  Society  should  at  once 
organize  public  meetings  and  petitions  in  various  parts  of 
London.  Possibly  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevrb 
may  feel  themselves  unable  to  lead  the  opposition  to 
these  Bills  now  that  they  are  in  office  ;  but,  if  there 
is  no  Ministerial  tradition  to  this  effect,  they  are  the 
natural  persons  to  be  applied  to.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
sistance to  the  designs  of  the  Companies  becomes  serious, 
we  shall  probably  be  told  that  the  object  of  making  the 
new  line  is  really  to  bring  the  Common  within  reach  of 
many  who  now  find  it  too  far  from  a  station.  It  is  this, 
it  will  be  said,  and  not  any  base  thought  about  money, 
that  has  suggested  the  idea  of  carrying  an  open  cutting 
across  the  Common.  The  worth  of  this  assertion  may 
be  tested  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If  the  new  line 
is  to  be  constructed  in  the  public  interest  the  share- 
holders will  not  mind  making  their  benevolent  inten- 
tions still  more  effective  by  substituting  a  tunnel  for  an 
open  cutting.  It  will  be  more  costly ;  but  people  who 
go  out  of  their  way  to  become  public  benefactors  will  not 
grudge  the  additional  outlay  that  is  needed  to  make  their 
gift  complete.  If  the  railway  remains  invisible,  there  can 
be  no  objection  to  its  bringing  passengers  nearer  to  the 
Common.  All  that  need  be  required  is  that  the  trains 
shall  not  be  aboveground  for  a  single  second  of  the  time 
that  they  are  traversing  land  belonging  to  the  public. 


M.  GAMBETTA'S  SELF-DENIAL. 

IF  to  be  the  object  of  continual  speculation  is  one  of 
M.  GAMBETTA'S  desires,  he  has  been  richly  rewarded  for 
his  self-denial  in  contenting  himself  with  the  post  of 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  If  he  had  pre- 
ferred to  become  Prime  Minister,  he  would  only  have  been 
talked  about  in  virtue  of  his  own  acts.  Being  what  he  is, 
he  is  equally  talked  about  in  virtue  of  every  one  else's. 
Not  a  deputy  or  a  senator  rises  to  be  a  Minister,  not  a 
Minister  sinks  once  more  into  being  a  deputy  or  a  senator, 
without  M.  GaMBETTA's  part  in  the  transaction  being  as 
closely  scrutinized  as  though  ho  himself  had  undergone 
the  change.  Nobody  dreams  of  assigning  any  other 
reason  for  a  Cabinet  crisis  than  some  change  in  M.  Gam- 
Etta's  purposes.  Whether  it  is  M.  be  Freycinet  who 
fails,  or  M.  Ferry  who  succeeds,  or  M.  St.-Hilaire  who  is 
weighed  in  the  balance,  it  is  all  traced  to  tho  same  quar- 
ter. In  the  eyes  of  tho  public,  to  be  the  maker  of 
Ministers  is  more  than  to  be  a  Minister.  Power  exerted 
behind  a  veil  is  more  attractive  than  power  exerted  in  tho 
open  day. 

Two  eminent  Paris  journalists,  M.  Weiss  and  M. 
Scherep.,  have  lately  been  amusing  themselves  with  criti- 
cizing M.  Gami;etta's  position.  M.  Weiss  has  defended 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  formally  irregular.  Thero 
is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  that  prevents  the  President 
of  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  being  wirc-pullor-in- 
chief  at  tho  samo  time.  M.  Scherer  docs  not  dispute 
this  contention.  M.  Ga.misetta's  position  may  boas  regular  as 
M.  Weiss  maintains  it  to  bo  ;  all  that  M.  sGHBSXB  cares  to 
maintain  is  that  it  is  a  highly  inconvenient  regularity.  Ho 
supposes  by  way  of  illustration  that  the  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers  aro  in  communication  with  tho  Minister 
of  Forp-m'm  Affairs.  The  Minister  makes  such  and  such 
declarations  as  to  tho  policy  of  France,  and  tho  Ambas- 
sadors find  that  these  declarations  aro  entirely  in  accord 
with  tho  views  of  their  own  Governments.  Thoy  feci,  how- 
ever, that  this  discovery  docs  not  carry  them  very  far,  and 
so,  thongh  thoy  would  like,  for  the  sako  of  politoness,  to 
dcclaro  themselves  perfectly  satisfied,  they  aro  obliged  as 
men  of  business  to  ask  whether  M.  Gamiiet'i  a's  viows  uro 
identical  with  thoso  of  tho  Minister.  In  this  way  they 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  of  much  moro  moment  to  them 
to  kuow  what  M.  G a m isktta  thinks  than  to  know  what 
tho  men  who  nominally  govern  tho  Republic  think.  A 
Government  which  has  to  put  up  with  this  sort  of  treat- 
ment, and  cannot  rosont  being  postponed  to  M.  Ga.m- 
ikiia  by  tho  representatives  of  tho  Great  Powers  because 
it  knows  that  such  a  postponement  is  striclly  borno  out 
by  tho  facts,  is  necessarily  in  a  stato  of  paralysis.  This  is 
tho  prico  tho  country  pays  for  tho  privihgo  of  being 
governed  by  an  occult  influonco,  and  in  M.  Si'MEKF.r's 
opinion  it  ia  a  very  high  price.    It  is  singular  that  eveu 
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the  boldest  commentators  on  the  mysteries  of  M.  Gam- 
uetva's  conduct  decliue  to  hazard  auy  explanation  of  it. 
M.  Scuerer  contents  himself  with  stating  the  questions 
-which  any  ono  giving  such  an  explanation  mnst  be  pre- 
pared to  answer.  Why  has  M.  Grevy  never  called  upon 
M.  Gambetta  to  form  a  Cabinet?  How  has  ho  been  able 
to  fiud  Ministers  who  will  accept  office  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages  -which  M.  Gambetta's  attitudo  imposes  on 
them  ?  Why  has  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  continued  to 
elect  M.  Gambetta  as  its  President,  and  to  put  up  with  a 
succession  of  Cabinets  which  have  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  occupying  a  place  which  belongs  of  right 
to  M.  Gambetta,  but  which  he  docs  not  choose  to  fill? 

The  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  easily  found ;  but, 
when  found,  it  suggests  a  further  question,  to  which  M. 
Sohkuku  docs  give  something  like  a  roply.  The  reason 
why  neither  M.  Grevy,  nor  his  Ministers,  nor  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  has  put  an  end  to  the  pi'esent 
anomalous  stato  of  things  is  simply  that  M.  Gambetta 
prefers  that  the  present  anomalous  state  of  things  shall 
continue.  Tho  country  wishes  to  bo  ruled  by  M.  Gam- 
jietta,  aud,.  in  order  to  gain  its  desire,  it  consents  to 
be  ruled  by  him  on  his  own  terms.  It  is  part  of  this 
understanding  that  he  shall  not  be  asked  to  take  office 
until  such  time  as  it  suits  him  to  take  it,  and  tho  question 
upon  which  tho  situation  really  hangs  is  at  what  time  it 
will  suit  him  to  take  it.  To  this  inquiry  M.  Scuerer  has 
nothing  new  to  say.  M.  Gambetta  will  take  office,  he 
thinks,  after  the  geaeral  election  in  the  present  year.  The 
present  Chamber  was  not  elected  on  a  sufficiently  personal 
basis.  It  was  returned  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  Marshal 
MacMauox's  attempt  to  overthrow  tho  Republic.  Any 
candidate  that  presented  himself  was  good  enough  for  this 
purpose,  provided  that  he  avowed  himself  in  sympathy 
with  it.  With  tho  men  of  the  1 6th  of  May  in  power  there 
was  no  inducement  for  a  man  to  call  himself  a  Republican 
unless  he  really  was  one.  Before  M.  Gambetta  takes  the 
Government  into  his  own  hands  he  desires  to  have  a 
Chamber  which  has  been  returned  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  supporting  his  administration.  M.  Sciiereu's  practical 
conclusion  consequently  is  that,  though  it  is  very  incon- 
venient to  have  things  going  on  as  they  are,  it  is  an  in- 
convenience that  will  not  have  to  be  borne  much  longer. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  differ  from  M.  Scuerer 
upon  a  point  like  that  under  discussion.    We  cannot  but 
think,  however,  that  to  attribute  M.  Gambetta's  distaste 
for  office  entirely  to  his  distrust  of  tho  present  Chamber 
is  to  press  an  explanation  a  little  hard.     Whenever  tho 
deputies  have  found  themselves  on  a  different  side  from 
M.  Gambetta  they  have  been  quick  to  retrace  their  steps. 
If  it  turns  out  that  a  vote   which   they  thought  would 
please  him  has  had  a  contrary  effect,  they  make  haste  to 
rescind  it.    If  he  gets  tired  of  a  Minister,  they  leave  him 
in  a  minority  ;  if  he  changes  his  mind  and  wishes  a  Minister 
kept  in,  the  minority  speedily  becomes  a  majority.  If 
they   are  ready   to   do   all    this  when  M.  Gambetta 
is   not    in    office,    it    may    bo    presumed    that  they 
would    not    have    been    less  ready  to   do   it  had  he 
been  in  office.     We   should  be  inclined,  therefore,  to 
look  for  the  motive  of  M.  Gambetta's  refusal  to  have 
the   form    of   power   even    when    he  is    most  plainly 
enjoying  its  substance  in   another  direction  than  that 
suggested  by  M.  Scuerer.    Why  should  not  the  explana- 
tion be  found  rather  in  the  character  of  the  work  which 
tho    present   Chamber    has    had   to   do    than    in  the 
character  of  the  Chamber  itself  ?    There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  tho  question  why  M.  Gambetta  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  encourage  the  deputies  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  undertake  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  which 
so  much  has  lately  been  heard.  It  may  be  that  he  thought 
it  indispensable  that  certain  former  pledges  of  his  should 
be  redeemed  either  by  others  before  he  took  office,  or  by 
himself  after  he  took  office,  and  that  he  preferred  the 
former    alternative.      It   may    be    that     he    did  not 
wish    to   quarrel  too   soon   with   the   Extreme  Left, 
and   that   the  attack   upon   the    Church    offored  him 
a  means   of  postponing  the  inevitable  severance.  It 
may  bo  that  he  himself   overrated  the  strength  of  the 
Extreme  Left  in  the  country,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the 
recent  municipal  elections  that  he  felt  completely  at  ease 
upon  this  point.    Any  one  of  these  hypotheses  will  make 
it  intelligible  that  M.  Gambetta  should  wish  certain  things 
done  without  assuming  the  full  responsibility  of  getting 
them  done.    By  refusing  to  take  office  until  after  the 
nest  elections  he  has  probably  accomplished  this.  The 


ecclesiastical  legislation  of  tho  last  two  years  and  the 
ecclesiastical  administration  which  has  been  invoked  to 
fill  tho  gaps  in  ecclesiastical  legislation  are  not  specially 
associated  with  M.  Gambetta.  M.  Ferry  was  the  author 
of  tho  Seventh  Clause  ;  M.  Ferry's  was  the  will  that 
carried  into  execution  tho  decrees  dispersing  the  religious 
orders;  it  is  M.  Ferry  who  has  given  France  tho  Bills 
which  sec  ularize  elementary  education ;  it  is  to  M.  Ferry 
that  she  will  owe  tho  law  making  military  service 
compulsory  on  young  men  in  training  for  tho  priesthood. 
If  M.  Gambetia  hereafterfinds  it  convenient  to  disown 
the  author  of  these  various  measuves,  he  will  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  so  doing.  He  will  only  have  to  fall  back 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  distinction  between  the  various  senses 
of  repudiate,  and  disapprove  of  M.  Ferry's  legislation 
while  continuing  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  In  this  way, 
if  it  should  suit  him  to  play  tho  part  of  a  moderator  in 
the  dispute  between  the  Charch  and  the  Republic,  he  will 
approach  tho  task  under  much  more  favourable  conditions 
than  if  his  name  had  been  publicly  associated  with  the 
measures  of  the  last  year  or  two.  Whether  such  a  part 
will  suit  him  only  the  future  can  show,  but  there  are  not 
wanting  indications  that  it  may  do  so  some  day. 


SPAIN  AS  A  GREAT  POWER. 

IT  sometimes  happens  in  England  that  a  town  becomes 
suddenly  alive  to  its  own  importance,  and,  casting 
about  for  a  way  to  make  its  nascent  eminence  known  to 
the  world,  proclaims  that  it  ought  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament.  It  counts  up  heads  and  shows  that  it  has 
quite  as  many,  or  nearly  as  many,  inhabitants  as  some 
other  town  that  enjoys  the  benefit  of  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation. It  dilates  on  its  respectability  and  resources. 
So  stable  are  its  municipal  institutions  that  its  Mayor  has 
been  twice  re-elected,  and  so  high  is  its  credit  that  it  has 
at  least  been  able  at  some  period  to  borrow  more  largely 
than  any  one  could  have  expected.  It  might  not  be  any 
special  benefit  to  Parliament  to  have  a  new  member,  or 
any  very  clear  gain  to  the  town  itself  to  send  one ;  but 
it  would  like  to  have  its  pretensions  publicly  recognized. 
One  Ministry  might  reject  its  claims,  but  another  might 
be  more  favourable  ;  and  there  is  always  a  hope  that  some 
Ministry  or  other  may  bo  got  to  see  that  its  own  interests 
are  at  stake,  and  that  it  would  be  very  foolish  not  to  back 
up  a  town  that  would  be  sure  to  send  the  right  sort  of  man 
to  vote  in  the  right  way.  Spain  appears  to  be  haunted  at 
present  with  a  similar  ambition.  She  thinks  that  it  would 
be  very  delightful  if  she  could  but  be  recognized  as  a 
Great  Power.  She  would  like  to  sit  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  and  considers  she  has  very  nearly  as  good  a  title 
to  the  distinction  as  Italy.  She  counts  up  her  popu- 
lation, and  shows  that  her  millions  are  not  so  very 
much  fewer  than  the  millions  of  Italy.  She  ha3  also 
now  been  for  five  or  six  years  under  the  same  form 
of  government,  and  feels  naturally  proud  of  something  so 
rare  and  so  creditable.  If  she  does  not  quite  pay  her 
debts,  she  does  not  quite  leave  them  unpaid.  Why,  then, 
she  asks,  should  not  she  be  represented  when  Europe  meets 
in  council  ?  One  answer  would  appear  to  be  that,  except 
in  population,  sho  is  as  unlike  a  Great  Power  as  a  State 
can  be.  She  is  poor  and  backward  ;  she  has  taken  no 
part  in  the  formation  of  recent  European  history  ;  she  has 
no  external  interests  to  defend  ;  she  contributes  little  to 
the  material,  and  still  less  to  the  intellectual,  stock 
of  European  wealth.  Italy  has  fought  Russia  in  the 
Crimea,  and  Austria  in  two  campaigns.  Her  fighting 
may  not  have  been  very  successful,  but  still  she  has 
fought.  Italian  commerce  ont  of  Italy  is  pushing  and 
widely  spread.  Spanish  commerce  out  of  Spain  or  Spanish 
colonics  is  simply  non-existent.  Italy  has  in  recent  days 
produced  great  men,  not  only  the  late  King  and  Cavocr, 
but  crowds  of  men  with  the  knowledge  and  instincts  of 
statesmen.  Spain  has  recently  produced,  to  put  it  briefly, 
the  persons  whom  it  has  produced.  Italians  pay  up 
honestly  ;  they  explore,  colonize,  write.  They  are  engaged 
in  really  great  experiments  in  education.  They  are 
Europeans  in  tho  midst  of  Europe.  The  Spaniards  are 
almost  out  of  Europe  geographically,  and  are  still  less  in 
it  in  politics,  arms,  literature,  and  commerce.  All  that  can 
be  said  for  them  is  that  they  can  show  a  total  of  seven- 
teen millions  of  population,  and  have  now  been  five  or  six 
years  without  a  dynastic  revolution. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  much  Spain  that 
wants  to  be  recognized  as  a  Great  Power  as  Germany  iu 
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combination  with  Austria  that  is  poshing  on  Spain  to 
ask  for  this  recognition.  Spain  is  looked  on  exactly  as  a 
town  is  looked  on  that  it  is  thought  might  have  Parlia- 
mentary representation  given  it.  Germany  wonld  like  to 
have  a  safe  vote  on  which  it  could  count.  In  these  days 
of  arbitration  and  forced  decisions  dependent  on  the  vote 
of  a  majority,  the  European  conncil  is  becoming  exactly 
like  a  representative  assembly,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  with 
the  vote3  of  Austria  and  Spain  safe  in  his  pocket, 
would  be  as  successful  a  boroughmonger  as  the  famous 
Duke  of  Newcastle.  England  or  France  would  be  quite 
powerless  unless  they  acted  together  ;  and,  if  they  did  act 
together,  they  would  have  to  get  both  Russia  and  Italy,  to 
vote  with  them  in  order  to  obtain  a  majority,  while  Ger- 
many would  only  have  to  get  one  or  the  other  over  to  its 
side.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  actual  voting  is  very  rare  in 
the  annals  of  diplomacy,  and  is  perhaps  merely  an  offshoot 
of  the  modern  scheme  of  the  European  concert ;  but  there 
is  always  some  work  of  a  European  kind  going  on,  and  the 
admission  of  Spain  to  take  part  in  this  work  would  make  , 
anything  like  the  effectual  carrying  on  of  this  work  almost  ! 
impossible.  It  is  bad  enough  that  six  Powers  should  all  | 
have  to  consult  each  other  before  anything  can  ba  done, 
and  it  would  be  much  worse  if  seven  had  to  consult  each 
other.  But  it  would  not  be  merely  that  there  would  be  a 
seventh  Power.  This  seventh  Power  would  be  Spain.  To 
necessary  delays  would  be  added  unnecessary.  The  diplomacy 
of  Spain  is  as  dilatory  as  that  of  the  Porte.  It  would  j 
be  always  to-morrow  that  Spain  would  be  inclined  to  begin. 
Lord  Gkaxville  said  that  he  could  not  carry  the  European 
troop  faster  than  the  pace  of  the  slowest  rider  in  the  band. 
If  Spain  was  added  to  the  corps,  the  pace  of  the  slowest 
rider  would  be  the  pace  of  the  animal  that  could  only 
go  nphill  by  standing  still.  If  anything  could  comfort 
an  English  Foreign  Secretary  under  this  infliction,  it 
would  be  the  reflection  that  now  foreigners  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  understanding  what  obstruction  means. 
Not  that  Spanish  obstruction  would  be  of  the  vulgar  or 
insolent  sort.  It  would  bo  merely  obstruction  of  that 
decorous,  dull,  hopeless  sort  which  sets  in  when  an  Irish 
member  begins  to  read  a  Blue-book.  No  European  con- 
cert could  stand  perpetually  such  a  strain,  and  some  day 
the  presiding  Power  in  the  council  would  have  to  declare 
that  Spain  must  sit  down,  and  that  the  main  question 
must  be  put  at  once. 

Those,  however,  in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  Europe 
are  placed,  think,  not  only  of  inevitable  despatches  and 
discissions,  but  also  of  possible  action.  Prince  BlSMABCK, 
above  all  men,  never  forgets  the  possibility  of  action  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  conceal 
that  he  hopes  to  find  in  Spain  a  check  on  Republican 
France.  To  make  even  a  faint  claim  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Great  Power  is  to  proclaim  a  willingness  to  light  in  the 
last  lesort.  Spain  wonld  be  expected  to  pay  its  footing 
in  the  European  council  by  taking  part  in  the  next  war. 
As  she  has  no  navy  worth  speaking  of,  she  can  only  go  to 
war  with  Franco,  or  with  England  as  tho  ally  of  Portugal 
and  tho  holder  of  Gibraltar.  With  the  utmost  frankness, 
Spaniards  confess  that  they  really  have,  and  can  have,  no 
proper  foreign  policy  except  so  far  as  they  would  like 
to  take  Portugal  and  retake  Gibraltar.  If  tliey  search 
very  hard  for  something  else  to  seem  interested  in, 
they  inako  the  moat  of  their  tiny  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  But  as  to  Portugal  and  Gibraltar, 
they  own  that,  although  socoess,  if  it  could  bo  achieved, 
would  be  most  brilliant  and  desirable,  yet  a  war  with 
England  would  be  simple  madness.  For  Spun  has  colo- 
nies which  sho  values  very  highly,  and  which  sho  could 
not  retain  for  a  month  in  prewnoo  of  tho  English  navy. 
She  has  thorefore  no  choice,  and,  if  sho  makes  war,  DOS) 
make  war  with  Frunce.  It  wiis  the  perception  of  this  that 
animated  tho  lato  Emperor  of  the  F::i  sen  to  object, 
strenuously  to  tho  proposal  to  place  a  BUfflMfZOLLIBIf  09 
the  throne  of  Spain;  and  so  far,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  French  interests,  he  was  quit o  right,  although  he  sub- 
sequently placed  himself  entirely  in  tbo  wrong.  It  is  im- 
possiblo  that  any  Spaniard  should  think  with  a  light 
heart  of  a  real  war  with  Fiance.  Hut,  on  tho  other 
hand,  a  war  with  Germany,  into  which  Spain  might 
be  easily  drawn,  oven  against  its  will,  by  its  powerful 
protector  at  Berlin,  is  a  prospect  that  to  French 
oyes  is  not  without  its  very  serious  side.  Italy,  which 
has  everything  to  loso  and  nothing  to  gam  by  a 
war,  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  she,  nan  sell  ftu 
alliance  worth  having  to  either  of  tho  probable  combatants. 


Spain  has  no  choice.  If  she  attacks  any  one,  she  mnst 
attack  France,  and  the  alliance  of  Berlin  is  indispensable 
to  her.  Nor  could  she  hope  to  keep  out  of  war  altogether. 
She  may  indeed  confidently  rely  on  being  able  to  do  this 
so  long  as  she  retains  her  present  modest  position  ;  bnt,  if 
she  offers  herself  as  a  Great  Power,  she  also  inevitably 
offers  herself  as  a  Power  that  is  ready  to  fight.  All  this 
is  too  obvious  for  Spaniards  not  to  see  it,  and  the  rapture 
excited  by  the  new  dream  of  greatness  is  by  no 
means  universal.  There  are  still  men  in  Spain  whom 
prudence  has  not  altogether  deserted,  and  who  think 
that  the  glory  of  keeping  an  English  or  French 
Foreign  Minister  waiting  months  for  an  answer  to  a  de- 
spatch wonld  be  dearly  purchased  by  the  risk  of  a  great 
war  being  forced  on  a  country  with  a  poor  and  backward 
population,  an  untried  army,  and  most  disordered  finances. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  Europe  that  to  the  other  diffi- 
culties of  the  European  concert  there  should  not  be  added 
that  of  having  to  face  the  interminable  delays  of  Spanish 
diplomacy.  It  is  still  more  to  the  interest  of  France  that  Ger- 
many should  not  plant  a  new  thorn  in  her  side.  But  it  is 
most  of  all  to  the  interest  of  Spain  herself  that  she  should 
rest  contented  with  the  position  suited  to  her,  and  should 
desire  nothing  more  than  the  ease  and  security  of  a  modest 
and  unpretending  life. 


THE  RIVERS  CONSERVANCY  BILL  IN  THE 
LORDS. 

THE  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  did  not  meet  with  an 
entirely  favourable  reception  from  the  Lords.  Before 
it  was  read  a  second  time,  the  usual  ominous  suggestion  of 
referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee  had  been  made  by  one 
or  two  peers.  Where  questions  of  rating  are  involved,  a 
Select  Committee  is  the  familiar  friend  of  legislation,  and 
it  usually  behaves  as  the  familiar  friend  does  in  tho 
Psalms,  and  lifts  up  its  heel  agaiust  the  Bill.  It  is  impos- 
sible lo  apply  any  adequate  remedy  to  floods,  if  no  one  but 
those  immediately  affected  is  to  contribute  a  penny 
towards  their  repression  If  the  burden  is  thrown  exclu- 
sively on  the  holders  of  the  land  which  is  periodically 
covered  with  water,  it  usually  turns  out  that  they  have  neither 
the  means  nor  the  will  to  bear  it  to  any  good  purpose. 
They  probably  know  too  well  to  what  the  prevalence 
of  floods  in  later  years  is  attributed  to  be  inclined 
to  relieve  tho  more  fortunate  landholders  who  live  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mischief  from  doing  their  part  in  keeping 
the  liver  within  bounds.  It  is  now  universally  understood 
that  tho  improved  drainago  of  the  land  in  a  river  basin 
is  the  main  cause  of  floods.  Tho  rain  is  no  longer  suf- 
fered to  lie  where  it  falls.  Before  it  has  soaked  into 
the  ground  it  is  carried  from  ono  drain-pipe  to  another, 
and  from  .-mailer  brooks  to  larger,  until  in  no  very  long 
lime  it  reaches  the  river  into  which  these  brooks  empty 
themselves.    The  river  has  no  means  of  disburdening  itself 

of  these  superfluous  contributions  except  by  throwing  them 
tack  npon  the  land.   In  this  way  thoso  who  live  on  its 
banks  suffer  by  reason  of  the  excellent  drainago  applied  to 
iho  e.slat  s  lying  on  a  higher  level.    It  is  bad  enough  to 
ha  re  to  submit  to  this  when  it  comes  as  a  natural  calamity, 
bnt  it  is  more  annoying  still  when  it  comes  in  the  form  of 
taxation.     There  are  many  people  probably  who  would 
stand  any  amount  of  loss  by  tho  overflow  of  a  river  rather 
than  prevent  that  loss  at  their  own  solo  charge.  Tho 
deStl  notion  done  by  the  water  irritates  them  less  than  tho 
ii  e  that,  though  tho  higher  lands  art)  equally  guilty  as 
ids  tho  mischief  done,  they  aro  not  to  be  charged 
Hltll  any  portion  of  the  outlay  necessary  to  ward  it  off 

for  the  future. 

Tho  objection  taken  to  tho  Bill  by  tho   Duke  of 
i:  i.i— that,  sitico  every  farm  in  England  is  either 
i  iland,  midland,  or  lowland,  tho  Bill  gives  the  Local 

(!  >Vef  ent  Board  power  to  tax  every  farmer    is  hardly 

i  arked  by  its  author's  usual  ingenuity.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  farms  which  in  reference  to  floods  cannot  ho 
:  iid  to  '■oini'  under  any  one  of  theno  heads.  They  aro  too  fur 
away  from  any  river  to  stand  in  any  real  relation  to  its  ovei  - 
(low.  In  fact,  it  is  only  by  using  the  term  with  im  exaggora- 
I  on  ol  geographical  precision  t  hat  they  can  bo  described  lis 
l\  lug  in  a  river  basin  at  all.  There  teems  no  reason  thcrc- 

tore  for  tbo  Dake  of  Soxkbsit's  alarm  left  over?  farm,  no 

matter  what,  its  situation,  should  be  included  in  ho  mo  basin 
o  .,|  her,  and  ho  lorced  to  contribute  towards  the  cxpenscnof 
the  Act.    Thflt  a  good  number  of  people  will  bo  lorced  to 
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contribute  who  now  repudiate  their  liability  is  likely  enough. 
But,  so  far  as  they  are  benefited  by  the  improved  drainage 
of.  late  years  it  is  strictly  fair  that  they  should  contribute. 
Tin*  floods,  which  often  make  the  cultivation  of  the  low- 
ly in.g  lands  a  dead  loss,  are  partly  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  tho  water  from  the  higher  lands.  As  these 
latter  arc  rendered  much  more  profitable  by  the  process 
which  docs  injury  to  their  less  happily-placed  neighbours, 
it  is  a  matter  not  of  kindness,  but  of  justice,  that  tho 
possessors  of  the  uplands  should  bear  their  part  in  tho 
outlay  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  gain  from  being 
tho  loss  of  others. 

It  is  a  better-founded  objection  to  the  Bill  that,  while  it 
taxes  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the  lands  -which  the 
floods  injure,  it  does  not  tax  the  owners  of  the  mills  and 
dams  to  which  much  of  the  injury  done  is  really  due. 
Lord  Cawi'ekdown  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  is  so  far  from 
making  this  class  of  owners  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
burden,  that  it  actually  proposes  to  compensate  them  for 
any  loss  they  may  incur  by  the  removal  of  their  dams  at 
the  instance  of  a  Conservancy  Board.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  few  questions  upon  which  experts  seem  more 
hopelessly  divided  than  the  operation  of  artificial  ob- 
structions to  tho  course  of  a  river.  They  are  alternately 
represented  as  tho  principal  cause  of  Hoods  and  as  the  one 
thing  which  has  prevented  floods  from  being  much  worse 
than  they  have  been.  Possibly  the  Government  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  arguments  on  each  side  are 
not  equally  balanced,  and  that  there  is  more  reason  for 
exempting  millowncrs  than  there  is  for  including  them. 
In  that  case  they  ought  to  be  prepared  with  conclusive 
evidence  in  support  of  their  opinion ;  for  it  certainly  is  not 
one  that  they  are  likely  to  find  taken  on  trust. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  Lord  Campeedown  s  argument 
that  the  storage  of  water  is  a  purpose  that  uughtnot  to  be 
included  in  a  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  floods.  To  us  the 
two  objects  seem  connected  by  the  most  natural  tie  pos- 
sible. It  will  be  the  business  of  the  Conservancy  Boards  to 
be  created  under  the  Bill  to  get  rid  of  the  superfluous 
water  brought  down  by  the  rivers  over  which  they  sever- 
ally have  jurisdiction.  Tho  most  natural  and  obvious 
way  of  carrying  out  this  end  will  be  to  enable  the  river 
to  carry  away  the  water  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
with  this  view  the  Conservancy  Board  will  naturally 
do  all  it  can  to  deepen  the  bed  and  quicken  the 
current  of  the  stream.  But  this  very  water  which  is 
a  nuisance  at  one  season  of  the  year  may  be  eagerly 
coveted  at  another  season.  The  same  perfection  of  drainage 
that  has  contributed  to  winter  floods  has  equally  contri- 
buted to  summer  droughts.  The  rain  is  carried  off  before 
there  is  time  for  it  to  soak  in,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
springs  are  deprived  of  much  of  the  water  that  used  to  find 
its  way  to  them.  Under  the  Bill  as  it  stands  the  Conser- 
vancy Boards  are  enabled  to  remedy  both  forms  of  the 
evil ;  under  the  Bill  as  Lord  Camperdown  would  make  it 
they  would  only  be  able  to  deal  with  one  of  them.  If  they 
are  not  to  have  any  power  of  providing  for  the  storage  of 
water,  they  must  necessarily  be  accessories  to  its  waste. 
They  will  have  to  decide  what  shall  be  done  to  prevent  it 
from  flooding  the  lands  in  the  basin  of  a  river ;  and,  if 
they  arc  not  allowed  to  keep  it  in  some  safe  place  until  it 
is  wanted,  they  will  be  compelled  to  send  it  on  to  the  sea  ; 
with  all  the  despatch  they  can  command. 

In  the  present  state  of  public  business,  the  most  fortu- 
nate  Government  measure  cannot  count  upon  becoming 
law  this  Session.  But,  as  the  Bill  is  before  the  Lords,  it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  it  should  receive  very  careful 
attention.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  from  this 
point  of  view  a  Select  Committee  has  any  superiority  , 
over  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House.  As,  however, 
the  Government  did  not  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to 
disregard  the  suggestion,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  We 
must  only  hope  that  what  promises  to  be  a  useful  Bill  will 
not  come  out  of  the  ordeal  so  changed  that  its  own 
parents  will  be  unable  to  recognize  it. 


Machine  ours. 

THERE  ci'.i  be  no  doubt  that  as  we  multiply  new  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  as  the  possession  of  some  at  least  of  the3e  in 
abundance  and  perfection  by  an  army  in  the  field  becomes  in- 
cieasiuglv  necessary,  we  are  gradually  being  brought  to  face  one  of 
two  alternatives.  Either  the  carriage  accompanying  an  army 
must  grow  to  alarming  proportions,  or  everything  will  have  to 
:ive  place  to  transport  of  man-killing  materiel.    In  the  latter  case 


all  that  is  not  absolutely  required  for  immediate  use  must  be 
stored  at  the  base,  or  at  some  early  stage  of  the  operations.  But 
we  are  at  once  arrested  by  the  difficult  question  as  to  the  mode  of 
transport  of  soldiers'  personal  effects.  A  force  gains  vastly  in 
proportion  to  its  mobility — the  mobility  of  individuals.  A  soldier 
standing  in  heavy  marching  order  on  parade  impresses  one  with 
any  idea  rather  than  that  he  is,  when  thus  equipped,  in  good  con- 
dition for  doing  prolonged  active  work.  He  is  evidently  geni  by 
what  he  has  heaped  on  his  back,  attached  to  his  sides  and  stuck 
on  here  and  there  in  front.  The  soldier  shows  his  thorough  ap- 
preciation of  this  fact  by  pitching  all  but  bullet  and  bayonet  right 
and  left  when  the  tug  of  action  approaches.  Some  persons,  there- 
fore, advocate  consigning  his  knapsack  and  kit  to  the  waggons, 
and  would  load  him  instead  with  extra  cartridges,  three  or  four 
days'  ration,  and  an  entrenching  tool  or  part  of  one.  Others  say, 
if  the  men's  ldts  were  carried  for  them,  they  would  not  get  them 
when  wanted,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  measure  would  add  to 
the  already  hoavy  encumbrances  of  the  transport  train.  One 
thing,  however,  is  certain — that,  after  providing  for  the  men's 
mouths,  everything  else  should  give  place  to  the  necessity  of  supply- 
ing them  with  means  for  destroying  their  opponents.  They 
must  never  be  separated  from  their  reserves  of  ammunition,  nor 
from  their  entrenching  tools,  which  are  almost  as  valuable  as  rifles ; 
they  should  be  able  to  carry  their  three  or  four  days'  prospective 
rations,  and  they  require  waterproofs  for  the  bivouac.  But  the 
subject  of  readjustment  of  burden  as  between  men  and  waggons, 
or  pack  animals  in  the  matter  of  carriage  of  soldiers'  personal 
elfects,  provisions,  entrenching  tools,  becomes  of  minor  im- 
portance when  we  look  to  the  growing  wants  of  armies  in 
the  matter  of  the  materiel  of  destruction.  Various  devices 
are  now  used  for  the  compressing  of  food,  both  for  men  and 
animals.  A  tiny  block  of  stuff  having  the  appearance  of 
granite,  and  almost  as  hard,  expands  in  boiling  water  into  succu- 
lent vegetable.  Other  little  blocks  resolve  into  nutritious  soup. 
Sausage-meat  is  jammed  together  till  it  really  becomes  what  is 
termed  in  culinary  science  "  forced-meat  balls."  A  large  quantity  of 
hay  is  compressible  into  a  very  small  space.  All  these  expedients 
bring  relief  to  the  transport  train,  and,  what  i3  equally  important, 
allow  of  a  soldier  carrying  upon  his  person  several  days'  rations. 
That  which  is  to  preserve  life,  then,  is  becoming  more  portable  : 
at  the  same  time,  that  which  is  to  destroy  is  ever  demanding  in- 
creased carriage.  The  multiplication  of  methods  of  destruction 
entails  corresponding  provision  to  allow  of  various  action,  rapid 
use,  incessant  wear  and  tear.  Formerly  there  were  guns  and 
muskets  of  simple  pattern  and  slow  action,  to  supply  which  with 
enough  powder  and  shot  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  of  cal- 
culation. In  front  of  earthworks  more  formidable  guns  are  now 
needed ;  larger  projectiles  will  take  up  more  room  ;  there  will  be 
a  far  greater  abundance  of  these,  seeing  that  fire  is  now  opened  at 
much  longer  ranges.  Breech-loading  and  repeating  rifles  make 
away  with  a  colossal  total  of  cartridges ;  and  it  may  be  said,  with- 
out exaggeration,  if  the  advocates  of  extreme  long-range  infantry 
tire  have  their  way,  it  will  entail  the  carriage  for  a  single  brigade 
of  as  much  ammunition  as  would  have  sufficed  in  "  Brown  Bess  " 
day3  for  a  whole  army.  Again,  we  have  not  only  the  old  arm ; 
improved,  but  others  of  a  new  type — machine  guns  in  various 
disguises.  Batteries  of  these  take  up  space  on  the  line  of 
march ;  the  carriage  of  their  reserve  ammunition  will  absorb 
nearly  as  much  transport  as  that  of  field  batteries;  for  mitrail- 
leuses and  revolving  cannon  expend  at  a  furious  rate.  Were 
a  battery  of  Gatlings  to  fire  away  for  one  hour,  it  might  easily 
get  rid  of  three  hundred  thousand  rounds.  Then  the  Hotchkiss 
revolver  shell-gun  for  field  service  has,  when  mounted  on  its 
carriage,  about  the  same  weight  and  size  as  an  ordinary  cannon. 
A  battery  of  such  in  action  might  discharge,  without  using  over 
haste,  each  minute  over  400  lbs.  of  iron.  All  these  instruments 
require  space,  and  they  require  transport ;  animals  must  drag  the 
batteries  and  animals  must  draw  ammunition  for  resupplying 
them,  and  these  beasts  must  be  fed  from  carriages  drawn  by  other 
beasts.  It  is  evident  that,  just  as  we  want  to  reduce  our  incum- 
brances, the  necessity  becomes  greater  for  adding  to  them — that 
is,  if  it  is  necessary  to  provide  armies  with  all  the  latest  fashions 
in  inventions.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  primary  consequence 
that  we  should  ascertain  which  instruments  serve  our  purpose  best, 
that  we  may  discard  others  which  take  up  equal  room  aud  much 
transport.  If  we  can  set  the  value  of  one  gun  out  of  another, 
let  us  not  be  encumbered  with  both.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  be  rid 
of  the  inconvenience,  often  attended  with  confusion,  of  having  to 
provide  at  the  right  time  and  place  different  ammunition  for  dif- 
ferent systems.  Inventors  are  much  given  to  pointing  to  rail- 
roads as  the  ready  means  of  conveying  and  distributing  their  pro- 
ductions. We  are  told  that  rapid-tiring  guns  and  rapid  means  of 
transport  go  hand  in  hand,  and  there  is  truth  in  this  remark.  But 
armies  move  away  from  lines  of  rail,  and  lines  are  blocked  or 
destroyed,  and  when  in  working  order  have  plenty  to  carry  without 
conveying  one  set  of  instruments  when  another  would  do  better. 

The  possibilities  of  the  mitrailleuse  have  long  ago  been  ascer- 
tained ;  but  as  some  of  its  advocates  back  it  so  stoutly  it  may  be  as 
well  very  briefly  to  compare  machines  of  that  type  with  revolver- 
guns,  with  which  latter  we  are  here  more  immediately  concerned. 
The  great  practical  difference  between  the  two  is  that,  while  the 
second  propels  shells  which  burst  at  certain  distances,  the  first 
discharges  solid  shot.  The  mitrailleuse  delivers  a  hail  of  balls  on 
parallel  lines  utterly  destructive  of  all  upon  their  path.  Whatever 
scattering  motion  may  be  given  the  volley  at  starting,  the  bullet; 
only  take  eiiect  along" their  line  of  flight.   The  revolver-gun  dis- 
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charges  successive  single  shells,  the  fragments  of  which  on  explo- 
sion fly  more  or  less  like  radii  to  the  rim  of  a  circle.  Though  the 
mitrailleuse  sets  several  barrels  simultaneously  in  action,  and  the 
shell-gun  only  one  at  a  time,  yet,  from  the  shell  resolviDg  itself 
into  many  pieces,  to  get  in  the  same  interval  an  equal  number  of 
missiles  with  the  mitrailleuse,  this  gun  must  be  manipulated  with 
far  greater  rapidity. 

There  are  several  patterns  of  machine  guns  of  which  perhaps  the 
best  known  are  the  Reffye,  Montigny,  Gatling,  Hotchkiss,  and 
Nordenfeldt.  They  are  designed  with  variations  for  different  use9 ; 
some  being  for  field  service,  some  for  employment  afloat,  otber3  for 
employment  in  fortifications.  The  Nordenfeldt  is  not  on  the  re- 
volver principle ;  the  Gatling  is  an  improved  mitrailleuse ;  the 
Hotchkiss  is  a  revolver-cannon.  The  latter  piece  has  five  parallel, 
or  practically  parallel,  barrels  of  Whitworth  steel,  grouped  about 
the  same  axis.  When  the  mechanism  is  started  the  barrels  are 
in  turn  brought  round  in  front  of  the  apparatus,  which  suc- 
cessively loads,  fires,  and  takes  out  the  spent  cartridge.  That 
i3  to  say,  a  simple  turn  of  the  hand — the  machinery  being  worked 
with  the  ease  of  a  barrel-organ — suffices  to  load  one  barrel, 
fire  another,  and  extract  a  cartridge-case  from  one  more.  It 
would  appear  at  first  sight  as  if  the  action  of  the  piece  must  be 
necessarily  slow,  but  the  speed  at  which  it  may  be  worked  de- 
pends les3  on  manipulation  that  gives  the  rotary  motion  than  on  a 
constant  supply  of  cartridges  being  at  hand.  When  the  gun  is 
"  fed  "  quickly,  but  without  hurry,  some  sixty  shots  per  minute 
may  be  easily  fired.  The  missiles  vary  with  different  require- 
ments. In  the  navies  of  several  foreign  Powers  solid  shot  is  fired 
from  the  Hotchkiss.  For  field  service  an  explosive  shell  dis- 
charged with  percussion  fuze  is  used,  and  canister  may  also  be 
employed.  On  board  ship  it  is  necessary  to  have  missiles  pos- 
sessing perforating  power  for  employment  against  boats,  espe- 
cially torpedo-boats,  rather  than  those  which  scatter  over  a  wide 
area.  What  we  require  in  a  land  fight  are  missiles  with  dis- 
seminating action,  missiles  which  will  resolve  into  fragments 
numerically  sufficient  to  search  out  all  within  a  certain  zone,  and 
yet  not  too  minute.  Each  fragment  should  be  powerful  enough  to 
substantially  maim  man  or  horse,not  necessarily  to  kill  outright.  It 
pays  better,  as  has  been  said,  to  maim  than  to  kill,  for  a  wounded 
man  requires  looking  after.  The  claim  made  for  the  Hotchkiss 
one  and  a  half-inch  revolver  is  that  one  of  these  will  lire  at  least 
sixty  shells  in  the  minute,  each  bursting  in  some  twenty  or  more 
pieces  having  size  and  momentum  sufficient  to  materially  damage, 
and  of  course  often  destroy,  both  man  and  horse.  A  battery  of 
these  guns — a  battery  of  thirty  barrels — would  be  able  then  to 
disseminate  in  one  minute  about  eight  thousand  shell-fragments ; 
and,  with  ammunition  at  hand  and  well  served,  there  i9  no  reason 
why  a  continuous  discharge  should  not  be  maintained.  The 
effective  range  is  up  to  3,000  yards. 

Some  of  the  advautagea  urged  for  the  Hotchkiss  over  the 
ordinary  mitrailleuse  may  be  briefly  summed  up  thus : — The  former 
uses  explosive  shell,  which  creates  a  striking  moral  effect,  and  the 
destructiveneas  of  which  is  spread  overa  wider  area ;  the  mechanism 
is  simpler ;  the  machinery  does  not  require  rapid  manipulation ; 
and  it  stands  wear  and  tear  well.  Moreover,  a  less  amount  of 
ammunition  is  required  to  produce  the  same  effect.  The  shock  of 
discharge  also  ia  better  distributed  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  concentrated 
so  as  to  bear  upon  the  mass  of  the  piece  itself,  and  not  upon  the 
machinery — an  important  point  this  when  the  sequence  of  shocks 
is  incessant  and  rapid.  Opponents  and  rivals  of  the  system  we 
have  touched  upon  above  urge,  on  the  other  band,  various  objec- 
tiona  to  it.  The  Hotchkiss  lirea  one  shot  at  a  time  ;  true  that  is  a 
bursting  shell,  but  it  ia  the  discharge  of  a  siDgle  barrel,  and  it  is 
argued  that  volleys  of  bullets  from  multiple  barrels  have  a  wider 
parallel  of  effect.  Then  it  is  said  the  solid  bullets  of  hardened 
lead  give  more  penetration  than  fragments  of  shell ;  but  this  ob- 
jection ia  of  minor  importance  iu  the  field,  seeing  that  shell-morsels 
or  bullets  would  serve  equally  well  for  maiming  and  disabling,  but 
would  neither  of  them  do  appreciable  damage  to  mtileriel.  Agaiu, 
the  advocates  of  the  Gatling  say  that  a  small  gun  on  that  system 
will  up  to  1,200  yards  secure  more  hits  in  tho  same  time  than 
any  Hotchkiss  of  whatever  size.  And  a  defect  is  alleged  against 
the  machinery  of  the  latter,  that  if  the  extractor  which  takes  out 
exploded  cartridges,  failed  to  act  *by  drawing  off  the  head  of  tin: 
cartridge,  the  machine  would  be  brought  to  a  standstill  till  the 
obstructed  barrel  was  cleared,  the  other  barrels  not  being  capable 
of  separate  manipulation.  The  defect,  however,  is  vex*  soon 
remedied.  Furthermore,  the  Gatling  people  assert  that,  when  all 
is  said  the  Hotchkiss  reproduces  with  but  eome  small  variation*,  the 
leading  features  of  their  own  system.  J)r.  Gatling  was,  wo  believe, 
xhe  first  parent  of  machine  guns,  which  ho  introduced  nearly 
twenty  years  back.  He  was  the  first,  if  not  to  entertain  the  idea, 
at  least  to  produce  a  gun  capable  of  continuous  firing  from  barrels 
practically  self-loading.  He  may  fairly,  therefore,  lay  claim  to 
have  set  other  persons'  wits  to  work,  and  if  they  improve  upon 
his  invention,  it  docs  not  detract  from  his  credit,  and  they 
deserve  all  of  theirs.  No  invention,  of  whatever  merit  or 
utility,  is  of  such  finished  perfection  as  that  some  one  coming 
later  may  not  add  some  touches.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
with  first  inventions  of  their  kind.  Inventors,  however,  -•••in 
haunted  by  a  dread  that  the  "  shine  "  will  be  taken  out  of  their 
productions  if  any  one  adopts  them  with  a  difference  and  pushes 
the  design  a  bit  further.  The  truth  is,  that  tbo  greater  the 
number  of  clever  peoplo  who  swoop  down  upon  an  invention 
and  try  to  create  a  patent  for  themselves  by  giving  it  a  novel 
twist,  the  more  ia  the  credit  which  is  due  to  toe  man  who  sug- 


gested to  these  clever  people  their  occupation.  Dr.  Gatling's 
reputation  speaks  for  itself;  but  it  is  also  distinctly  creditable 
to  some  others  that  they  should  have  foreseen  and  provided 
for  the  necessity  of  having  machine  guns  of  larger  calibre  than 
lie  had  suggested,  or,  at  any  rate,  had  made.  Moreover,  the 
Hotchkiss  gun  has  striking  points  of  difference  from  the  Gatling 
and  most  other  machine  guns ;  one  of  which — the  distribution  of 
shock  on  discharge — we  have  referred  to ;  and  another  is  that  all 
the  barrels  in  the  former  are  worked  by  one  set  of  mechanism,  but 
in  the  Gatling,  at  least,  each  barrel  has  its  own  machinery. 

What  the  public  is  interested  in  is  not  the  degree  of  merit 
attaching  to  one  inventor  or  another,  but  the  amount  of  profit  to 
be  derived  from  adopting  one  or  other,  or  all,  of  their  inventions. 
The  question  here  is  not  one  of  calibre,  but  of  system.  Guns  may 
be  built  up  of  any  calibre  on  any  system.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent Dr.  Gatling  constructing  a  bigger  machine  than  the  largest 
produced  by  Mr.  Nordenfeldt  or  Mr.  Hotchkiss,  and  either  of  these 
gentlemen  might  then  turn  the  tables  on  Dr.  Gatling.  But  which 
system  may  be  expected  to  give  us  greater  results,  or  must  we 
utilize  both,  or  need  we  adopt  either  ?  Shall  we  take  a  piece  con- 
centrating in  itself  as  many  rifles  as  would  fire  continuously  a 
thousand  rounds  a  minute,  or  do  we  think  the  rifles  can  dispense 
with  its  aid  and  give  of  themselves  more  varied  effects  ?  Must  we 
adopt  the  revolver  cannon  when  field  artillery  gives  us  a  larger 
shell  and  further  range?  But,  first,  as  regards  shell  versus 
bullet. 

It  is  plain  that  when  employed  against  scattered  formations  the 
shell  would  be  more  efficacious  than  the  hail  of  bullets;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  would  plough  a  lane  through  any  closed 
body.  But  where  are  we  likely  to  come  across  closed  bodies  ? 
The  tendency  everywhere  now  is  towards  open  formations.  What 
is  needed,  therefore,  is  dissemination  of  missiles.  The  shell  strikes 
out  right  and  left,  the  solid  bullets  go  straight  ahead.  Over  a  I 
limited  area  like  the  deck  of  a  vessel  we  can  readily  believe  in  a  stormi 
of  bullets  being  much  more  certainly  destructive  than  a  shell  with! 
an  equal  number  of  fragments ;  but  a  field  of  battle  is  a  wide- 
space.  The  occasions  must  be  rare  where  the  fire  of  a  skirmishing; 
line  would  not,  with  the  same  expenditure  of  ammunition,  create 
much  more  effect  than  would  a  mitrailleuse.  There  are  cases,  of, 
course,  when  the  latter  might  be  used  with  grand  results — for  in-l 
stance,  against  cavalry  in  closed  bodies,  on  men  rushing  together 
to  storm,  on  columns  at  a  distance  which  had  not  resolved  them- 
selves iuto  units,  on  a  baggage  train  in  enfilade.  The  question  is, 
whether  to  meet  these  cases  it  is  necessary  that  a  force  should  bei 
equipped  with  mitrailleuses  or  any  gun  propelling  a  mass  of  solid! 
bullets,  or  whether  we  have  not  in  cannon  and  rifles  what  will* 
suffice  for  all  emergencies.  As  to  revolver-guns,  their  case  stands  1 
upon  a  different  footing.  It  was  observed  they  meet  one  exigency  j 
of  modern  war — the  necessity  of  scattering  projectiles  in  order  to  I 
meet  scattered  formations.  But  field-guns  firing  shrapnel  do 
vastly  more  damage  at  every  range  than  revolver-guns  can  possibly  1 
effect.  What  special  advantages,  then,  can  bo  urged  on  their 
behalf?  First  of  all,  a  revolver  does  not  require  so  many  men  fori 
its  service.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  smaller  mark.  Its  ammu- 
nition is  more  portable,  more  compressible,  moro  manageable. 
Its  fire  is  far  more  rapid.  The  big  guns,  however,  must  always 
be  the  principals,  the  small  ones  takiog  minor  parts ;  while  the 
former  have  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  vast  square  under  com- 
mand, the  latter  will  serve  admirably  to  fill  up  the  interstices. 
Qui  brillc  au  second  s  eclipse  au  premier,  and  many  inventors 
would  gain  more  lasting  credit  than  thoy  do  if,  instead  of  puffing 
their  productions  into  a  higher  position  than  they  can  maintain, 
they  would  exhibit  them  in  those  aspects  where  their  advantages 
are  undeniable.  It  is  the  same  with  theorists  who  push  doctrines 
to  extremes.  We  remember  well  how  after  tho  Crimean  war 
enthusiasm  was  extravagantly  aroused  about  tho  effects  of  tho 
Enfield  rifle,  and  young  officers  fresh  from  tho  musketry  course 
at  Hythc  declared  loudly  that  artillery  was  "  done  for."  It  was, 
of  little  use  to  urge  that  the  introduction  of  rilled  cannon  was. 
the  logical  deduction  from  that  of  rilled  muskets.  Two  years  later 
(band  rilled  cannon  In  actual  use  in  a  great  war.  And  now  some 
persons  would  have  us  believe  long-range  infantry  fire  is  to  accom- 
plish everything. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  any  who  have  doubts  as  to  tho 
part  artillery  will  play  in  war  to  refresh  their  memory  by  tho 
perusal  of  \)r.  Russell's  ever-memorablo  story  of  tho  bnttlo  of 
Sedan.  Again  and  again  does  tho  writer  revert  to  tho  effects, 
tnonti  and  physical,  wrought  by  tho  crushing  cross-firo  of  tho 
German  guns.  The  French  cannon  tire  was  reduced  to  impotence, 
while  their  infantry,  bravo  ns  they  wero,  cowered  and  quailed 
beforo  the  ceaseless  storm.  It  is  not  only  that  men  pounded  withi 
cannon,  searched  out  by  shell  fragments  even  behind  rptiulnnrntn, 

suffer  actual  loin,  but  they  become  incapable  of  using  their  own 

weapons  with  effect.  Since  Sedan  rillos  have  improved  a  little, 
but.  guns  have  improved  a  great  deal  more.  The  truth  is  that  so 
many  changes  for  the  bettor  are  being  effected  in  all  connected 
with  artillery— with  the  piece,  its  weight  for  power  and  abatement 
of  recoil  on  discharge,  with  thu  cartridge,  tho  shell,  the  powder,  tho 
range,  attainment  of  accuracy  at  great  ranged — that  it  is  a  question 
not  how  guns  shall  meet  rifles,  but  rather  how  tho  latter  may  bo 
improved  to  meet  perfected  artillery.  With  this  latter  arm  wo 
must  now,  we  think,  associate  the  revolver-cannon  not  noer*»ari)y 
tho  Hotchkiss,  though  it  must  bo  allowed  thn  lyatetn  of  that  in- 
ventor is  at  present  unsurpassed.  As  regards  calibre,  it  should  un- 
questionably be  very  moderate  for  field  work.  Tho  gun  is  in  no 
sense  to  be  looked  on  as  a  rival  to  tho  ordinary  field-gun.    It  is 
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simply  mid  solely  the  complement  of  that  piece.  Skirmishing 
riflemen,  supports  running  up  to  reinforce  these,  scattered  troopers, 
murks  which  tlio  big  guns  would  l)e  too  occupied  to  notice,  or  be 
above  noticing,  all  such  the  revolver  is  well  calculated  to  take 
account  of;  while  within  its  more  limited  range  it  would  cause 
Serious  losses  among  any  formed  body.  Of  the  several  problems 
which  the  next  European  war  holds  in  store  for  solution  there  are 
few  more  curious  and  more  important  than  what  is  to  bo  the  re- 
sult of  vertical  rifle  liro  as  against  that  of  tlio  perfected  shrapnel 
combined  with  the  revolver  shell.  Whete  so  much  is  uncertain, 
it  is  absurd  to  dogmatize,  and  the  most  we  can  do  is  not  to  begin 
with  a  theory,  but  work  up  logically  by  slow  steps  till  we  arrive 
at  one.  Wo  ourselves  have  got  little  further  than  the  recognition 
of  two  facts  in  the  controversy — one  of  which  is,  that  both  cannon 
and  revolver-cannon  have  a  groater  reach  than  rifles ;  and  the 
other,  that  at  distances  where  ritle  tire  can  only  bo  delivered  with 
the  vaguest  idea  of  the  locality  where  the  bullets  will  descend, 
the  former  can  still  plant  their  shells  with  very  destructive 
accuracy. . 

Au  army  equipped  with  field-cannon  and  revolver-cannon  can 
scarcely  need  the  aid  of  any  sort  of  mitrailleuse.  The  interstices 
of  a  battle-ground  are  sufficiently  well  tilled  without  it.  Solid 
bullets  from  machine  guns  propelled  straight  ahead,  or  with  only 
slightly  scattering  action,  are  excellent  against  masses  within  their 
parallel  of  action ;  but  we  want  that  parallel  to  lie  the  other  way — 
light  and  left,  left  and  right — arid  We  get  much  of  this  effect  with 
the  revolvers'  shells.  The  former  weapons  are  luxuries,  rising  to 
tho  dignity  of  necessities  perhaps  in  other  places,  but,  in  our  view, 
may  safely  be  dispensed  with  iu  a  bataille  ranyce.  And,  as  was 
observed  above,  the  incumbrances  of  an  army  must  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  if  that  army  is  to  possess  due  mobility  ;  in  that 
minimum  it  would  bo  dillicult  to  find  a  valid  reason  for  including 
any  sort  of  mitrailleuse  tiring  solid  shot. 


AM  ERICA  N  AM  iiNlTIES. 

AMERICA  has  sent  us  several  accomplished  actors.  It  is 
commonly  supposed  that  criticism  thrives  where  art  is 
successful, aud  therefore  we  might  expect  to  find  excellent  criticism 
of  the  stage  in  the  country  of  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  And 
yet,  when  wo  read  the  American  theatrical  critiques,  we  seem  to 
miss  that  delicacy  and  urbanity,  that  fine  reflectiveness  and  pre- 
cision, which  it  was  natural  to  look  for.  Nym  Crinkle's  Feuilleton 
is  the  name  of  an  American  journal,  devoted  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  stage,  which  lies  before  us.  The  title  is  a  little  odd.  We 
readily  see  what  Nym  has  to  do  with  the'  whole  art  and  mystery 
of  publishing  as  practised  in  the  United  States.  "  They  will  steal 
anything,  and  call  it— purchase,"  as  the  Boy  says  of  Nym  and 
Lis  companions.  As  to  the  name  of  Crinkle,  we  fail  to  see  the 
humour  of  it.  But  a  paragraph  iu  Nym  Crinkle's  Feuilleton  tclis 
us  "  what  Forney  thinks  about  it.':  Forney  thinks  that  "  Nym 
Crinkle's  Ft-uillelon  ought  to  succeed.  The  stage  should  support 
such  a  paper  as  Mr.  Wheeler  (Nym  Crinkle)  publishes.  lie  holds 
the  very  first  rank  among  New  York  critics,  and  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  brilliant  writer  of  them  all."  If  Forney  thinks  this  it  must 
be  all  right,  and  we  are  justified  iu  regarding  Mr.  Crinkle  as  the 
foremost  of  the  critics  of  the  American  stage. 

So  brilliant  is  Mr.  Crinkle  that  the  coruscating  radiance  of  his 
style  dazzles  the  mere  European,  even  if  he  has  accustomed  himself 
to  the  gorgeous  manner  of  the  theatrical  critic  of  the  Academy. 
That  writer  appears  to  have  excited  some  envy  iu  the  breast  of 
Nym  Crinkle.    "  Poor  Coghlan,"  says  Nym,  "  has  been  mangled  in 
the  London  Academy  for  his  representation  of  Corrado  in  La  Mori 
Civille  (sic),  for,  says  the  merciless  critic,  'it  is  hardly  to  be  ac- 
counted either  faultily  faultless,  or  icily  regular.' "  Thi.-  is  immen-e  | 
criticism  ;  but  Mr.  Crinkle  himself  uses  language  which  seems  j 
beyoud  even  the  opulent  resources  of  the  London  Academy.  He 
has  to  complain  that  the  newspapers  did  not  notice  a  certain  per- 
formance of  Miss  Anderson's.    "  Every  daily  paper  dodged  it. 
Even  William  Winter,  Esq.,  could  not  stretch  his  tally  sufficiently 
to  cover  its  magnificent  unfitness,  aud  so  gave  up  the  job."    This  i 
is  like  the  obscure  glow  of  the  style  of  Terlullian,  which  has  been 
compared  to  the  polished  darkness  of  ebony.    There  is  no  mistake,  i 
however,  about  the  significance  of  a  friendly  notice  wheu  it  app  n 
in  the  Kansas  Times.    Thus  we  lead  that  "  Emma  Abbott  is  j 
coming  this  way — pretty,  cosy,  lovable,  vivacious,  bewitching,  i 
kissable  little  Emma  Abbott.    .She  is  coming  with  her  bird-like 
voice,  her  sunny  face,  her  fair  hair,  her  sweet  smile,''  and  a  gieat  | 
deal  more.    The  catalogue  becomes,  like  a  suppressed  volume  of 
Sainte-Beuve's,a3  described  in  a  bookseller's  catalogue, <;/o>i/i«/;(«/f  «•'  ' 
inlimc.    In  spite  of  this  favourable  notice  in  the  Kantai  Timet, 
Nym  Crinkle's  Feuilleton  takes  a  sterner  view  of  Miss  Abbott, 
whom  it  calls  "the  gushing  paroxysmal  Emma."  We  have  always 
supposed  hitherto  that  the  most  personal  and  unsparing  criticism 
iu  the  world  was  that  applied  by  sporting  reporters  to  the  individual 
members  of  the  University  crews.    "  Five  feathers  abominably 
under  water,"  "  three  does  not  pull  the  weight  of  his  boots,  and  is 
a  mere  passenger."    But  actors  and  actresses  are  frankly  told  by 
Nym  Crinkle  that  their  playiug  is  "  vile." 

Even  when  players  are  oil"  the  stage,  Mr.  Crinkle  ''stretches  his 
taffy,"  as  he  would  say,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the  range  of 
.that  instrument;  for  "  taffy,''  we  presume,  is  a  New  Y»i!>  scientitic 
term  for  a  telescope.    Thus,  in  writing  about  Shakapeaxe  and  the 


modern  stage,  Mr.  Crinkle  has  to  mention  what  he  takes  to  be  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  McCullough.    This  is  how  he  does  it : — 

If  ever  you  should  meet  John  McCullough  late  at  night  nt  Delmonico's, 
eating  deviled  lobster  with  the  gusto  of  n  (loth,  and  the  gentility  of  a 
god,  he  will  tell  you,  with  inimitable  suavity,  ami  delightful  confidence, 
that  the  people  Hock  to  his  performances  because  of  their  love  of  Shuk- 
spcarc. 

If  Mr.  McCullough  can  preserve  his  suavity  and  modesty  in  a 
country  where  the  most  brilliant  critics  write  in  this  style,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  circumstances  to  spoil  him. 

The  Greek  philosophers  thought  that  a  city  should  never  be  so 
large  but  that  till  the  citizens  might  be  personally  acquainted  with 
each  other.  Large  as  the  Americm  democracy  is,  the  citizens 
seem  all  to  be  on  the  most  familiar  terms  with  every  one.  The 
aristocratic  title  of  "  Mr."  is  dropped  in  the  newspapers,  and 
all  mon  and  women  are  spoken  of  by  their  Christian  names  or 
nicknames.  This  affectionate  familiarity  is  extended  even  to 
natives  of  the  old  European  States,  where"  people  are  not  so  truly 
brethren,  and  do  not  so  frankly  regard  each  other  as  children  of 
one  great  family.  The  Feuilleton,  for  example,  has  several 
columns  of  paragraphs,  each  paragraph  being  headed  by  the  name 
of  the  person  concerned.  Thus  we  read: — "Sardou". — Victorien 
Sardou  is  wintering  at  Nice."  Here,  again,  is  information  about 
Mrs.  Claxton's  public  engagements  and  private  sorrows,  conveyed 
in  this  delicate  and  sympathetic  manner: — "Claxton. — Kate 
Claxton  is  billed  for  Albaugh's  Holiday  Street  Theatre,  Balti- 
more, next  Monday.  Poor  Kate  Claxton  is  still  overwhelmed 
with  the  loss  of  lier  only  child,  who  died  in  Albany  on  New 
Year's  Day. '  Ilia  Majesty  the  Democracy's  servants  are  not 
treated  with  very  tender  consideration : — "  Nasby.  —Petroleum  V.'s 
widow,  the  relict  of  the  late  Bedott,  will  exhibit  herself  nightly 
at  the  Fourteenth  Street  Theatre,  under  the  protection  of  Col. 
Haverly."  This  bereaved  lady  is  spoken  of  with  no  more  gentleness 
than  "  Knox. — The  learned  pigs  of  Professor  Knox  have  been  a 
feature  at  the  New  York  Aquarium."  And  what  can  be  meant 
by  the  dark  saying  that  Herr  Sontag  is  "  an  actor  full  of  vim  "? 
As  to  a  lady  now  playing  with  much  applause  in  London,  we  are 
informed  by  the  brilliant  Crinkle  that  "she  has  dropped  the 
Countessship  gag."  After  reading  these  paragraphs,  and  others 
which  we  do  not  reproduce  for  very  good  reasons,  we  find  out 
what  Mr.  Crinkle  thinks  of  what  he  calls  "  Esthetic  criticism." 
"  Esthetic  criticism  13  not  a  science.  No  one  has  ever  succeeded 
in  formulating  its  laws.  Current  criticism  is  the  expression  of 
individual  taste,"  and  we  have  seen  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
taste  of  the  untrammelled  Mr.  Crinkle. 

The  Feuilleton  is  not  very  particular  ;  but  American  journalism 
is  no  longer  what  it  was.    The  press  of  that  country  is,  we 
imagine,  becoming  "  Europeanized,"  and  personal  remarks  are  no 
longer  so  common  or  so  malignant  as  of  old.    We  have  recently 
chanced  to  pick  up  a  brief  history  of  the  American  press,  a  statis- 
tical and  detailed  account  of  the  fights  and  floggings  of  American 
editors,  which  is  not  disagreeable  reading.    The  first  American 
newspaper  duel  was  fought  as  long  ago  as  1785.    Matthew  Carey 
met  Colonel  Oswald ;  they  fought  with  pistols,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  Carey  was  severely  wounded.    In  1804  Cheetham,  of  the 
American  Citizen,  challenged  Coleman,  of  the  Evening  Pott. 
Coleman  not  only  wanted  to  fight,  but  proclaimed  his  martial 
eagerucss  in  his  newspaper,  thus  inducing  the  police  to  prevent 
the  battle.    This  conduct  caused  Captain  Thompson  to  praise 
Coleman  for  his  Christian  meekness.    Coleman  could  not  endure 
being  called  a  Christian,  and  the  parties  met  in  a  snow-storm.  The 
failing  light  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  each  other  distinctly 
atten  yards'  distance,  so  they  gradually  advanced,  till  Thompson,  ex- 
claiming "  I've  got  it,"  fell  mortally  wounded,  and  left  the  victory  to 
the  Christian  warrior,  Coleman.  In  consequence  ofanewspaperrow, 
Mr.  Pettis  challenged  the  shortsighted  Major  Biddle.    Biddle  re- 
fused to  shoot  at  a  longer  "  rise  "  than  five  feet,  and  both  fell  at 
the  first  discharge.    When  the  intrepid  Cumming  encountered 
the  aristocratic  M'Duffie,  tho  former  wore  a  light  blouse  and 
trousers  of  cotton,  while  the  latter  was  dressed  in  silk.  M'Duffie's 
bullet  entered  the  ground  within  four  feet  of  his  own  toes,  but 
Ouuiming's  was  more  skilfully  directed,  and  struck  M'Duffie  under 
tho  short  ribs.    When  the  lamented  Cilley,  again,  in  consequence 
ofnowspaper  criticism,  fought'Mr.  Graves,  the  weapons  selected 
were  rifles.    The  men  were  posted  at  a  distance  of  ninety-two 
yards,  and,  at  the  second  discharge,  Mr.  Cilley  was  shot  through 
the  body.    Colonel  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier,  was  hit  by 
Marshall  in  the  leg,  and  was  afterwards  put  into  gaol.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  the  Herald,  sent  Webb  (an  old  enemy)  a  box  of 
cigars,  but  Webb,  in  spife  of  the  bullet  in  his  leg,  kicked  the 
weeds  out  of  the  room.    Woods,  of  the  Kantat  Democrat., 
libelled  young  Levi  Coleman,  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  per- 
suasion. Woods  also  assaulted  Coleman  in  the  street,  kicked  him, 
and  pulled   his  evangelical  nose.     All  these  insults  at  the 
editorial  hand  Coleman  bore  with  Christian  patience.  What 
happened?    Why  the  Methodists  of  Little  Rock,  like  one  believer, 
deserted  and  Boycotted  their  lately  respected  pastor.    lie  was 
coldly  dismissed  by  a  young  sister  to  whom  he  was  betrothed.  The 
bruised  Methodist  will  turn,  and  Coleman  accepted  a  challenge  from 
Woods,  then  esteemed  the  most  dangerous  pistol-shot  on  the 
American  press.  Pistols  were  the  weapons,  an  "  unusually  large  con- 
course assembled  "  to  see  the  parson  shot,  and  the  Methodist  killed 
the  newspaper  bully  at  the  firit  tire.  The  Rev.  Levi  Coleman  was 
now  admitted  to  the  best  society  of  Little  Rock.    But  his  victory 
lowered  bis  moral  tone  j  he  became  a  bitterly  sarcastic  writer,  and 
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an  adept  in  the  use  of  the  pistol.  Frost,  of  the  Xew  Orleans  Cres- 
cent, fought  Colonel  Hunt  with  double-barrelled  shot-guns,  at 
forty  paces.  The  newspaper  man  was  hit,  and  died  within  half 
an  hour.  Much  satisfaction  was  expressed,  in  San  Francisco,  when 
Alderman  Cotter  "  put  over  "  the  editor  of  the  California  Herald. 
What  we  think  a  very  unfair  duel  was  fought  by  two  newspaper 
editors  near  New  Orleans.  The  conditions  were  that  the  men 
should  be  put  up  at  fifteen  paces.  They  were  to  draw  for  first 
fire ;  the  man  who  won  was  to  shoot,  so  to  speik,  from  "  scratch," 
and  his  opponent,  if  not  disabled,  was  to  walk  in  ten  paces,  and 
fire.  Cohen,  who  drew  the  lot  which  entitled  him  to  first  fire, 
missed,  when  his  opponent  marched  up  ten  steps,  and  shot  him 
through  the  body. 

People  who  gave  their  minds  to  the  subject  determined  that 
flogging,  not  duelling,  was  the  proper  treatment  of  disagreeable 
editors.  "  A  member  of  the  New  York  Legislature  lately  at- 
tempted to  pass  an  Act  to  legalize  the  Hogging  of  editors,  in 
certain  cases,  with  the  proviso  that  no  bones  should  be  broken  in 
the  operation."  So  says  a  historian  of  the  American  press,  who 
adds  that  "  the  very  instrument  of  correction,  be  it  a  blue  cow- 
skin  or  a  hickory  cudgel,  becomes  an  object  of  affectionate  in- 
terest." In  1836  a  Colonel  Webb  assailed  the  late  noted  editor, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  "  cut  a  gash  in  my  head  "  (says  the  sufferer) 
"  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  through  the  integuments  of 
the  skull."  Nine  thousand  extra  copies  of  the  Herald  were  sold — 
thanks  to  the  touching  description  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a 
sufficiently  cowardly  assault.  On  a  second  encounter  with  Webb  the 
gallant  editor's  "casualties"  were  a  scratched  finger  aud  three 
buttons  missing.  "  His  loss  is  a  rent  from  top  to  bottom  of  a  very 
beautiful  black  coat,- which  cost  the  ruffian  forty  dollars.''  Here  is 
another  account  of  a  newspaper  row".  "  Laseter  repeated,''  says  Mr. 
Dwyer,  an  able  editor,  "  that  we  were  a  liar  and  a  blackguard, 
■whereupon  we  did  take  our  inkstand  from  the  desk,  and  hurled  it 
in  his  Face."  A  fight  ensued  in  the  office,  aud  a  gouging  match  in 
the  street.  A  Mrs.  Lyons  horsewhipped  the  publisher  of  a  Cin- 
cinnati paper  called  Town  Talk.  Judge  Blair  poked  his  umbrella 
into  the  eye  of  Pickering  of  the  St.  Louis  Union,  but  Pickering 
shot  the  learned  judge  in  the  leg.  Lastly,  as  an  instance  of  the 
resentment  of  a  tragedian,  be  it  said  that  Mr.  Edwin  Forrest 
knocked  down  N.  P.  Willis  and  beat  him  with  a  whip.  And  yet 
theatrical  criticism  in  America  seems  still  to  lack  delicacy  aud 
refinement. 


TEL  EL  AMARNA. 

STUDENTS  of  religious  history  are  acquainted  with  numerous 
attempts  to  prove  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  mono- 
theiets.  The  course  of  reasoning  pursued  in  these  essays  is  some- 
what as  follows : — The  Egyptians  worshipped  everything ;  every- 
thing is  singular;  therefore  the  Egyptians  were  monotheists. — 
L.  D.  If  this  syllogism  fails  to  convince  the  sceptic  whose 
common  sense  is  above  logic,  the  name  of  Amen  is  introduced,  and 
he  is  silenced  by  a  demonstration  that  Amen  was  the  supreme 
deity  of  whom  all  the  other  gods  were  mere  aspects  or  attributes, 
and  that  if  Romanists  and  Mahometans,  with  their  worship  of 
«iints,  can  be  called  monotheists,  the  cult  of  minor  objects  of 
veneration  cannot  be  considered  a  violation  of  the  great  principle 
<jf  monotheism.  To  this,  however,  many  answers  may  be  given. 
The  writers  who  advance  such  arguments  have  not  sutliciently 
defined  their  terms.  What  do  they  mean  by  "ancient  Egyp- 
tians"? An  Egyptian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Meny  or  Menes 
rtt  a  very  remote  period,  and  subsisted  during  the  reign  of  six 
dynasties  of  king*,  after  which  period  it  disappears  from  history. 
If  this  Menian  kingdom  is  intended  by  the  phrase  "  ancient 
Egyptian*,"  we  may  assert  positively  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
monotheism  among  them,  although  Pharaoh  is  worshipped  as 
supreme  among  the  gods,  and  that  Amen  is  not  so  much  as  named 
in  any  of  their  inscriptions".  Some  five  centime*  at  least  after  the 
fAll  of  the  Menian  monarchy  a  new  kingdom,  known  as  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  arose.  Its  religion  differed  in 
rasny  respects  from  that  of  the  former  monarchy;  but,  though  the 
name  of  Amen  occurs,  there  is  no  trace  of  monotheism,  and 
Amen  is  not  very  widely  worshipped,  though,  under  the  form 
of  Amen-Chem,  a  temple  at  Karnac  is  founded  in  his  honour, 
the  earliest  temple  erected  to  any  but  a  king  of  which  the 
'•••mains  have  come  down  to  us.  The  more  striking  differences 
between  the  religions  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  these : — lirst,  that  the 
king  is  no  longer  venerated  as  the  supreme  deity  under  the 
Twelfth  Dynasty,  as  in  the  early  period  :  and,  secondly,  that 
images  of  the  gods  are  permitted.  Jf  these,  then,  are  the"  ancient 
Egyptians"  of  the  monotheistic  argument,  it  is  plain  that  the 
theory  will  not  square  with  the  facts.  The  Twelfth  Dynasty  fell, 
and  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  guide  01  for  another  dark  period 
•of  five  centuries,  when  a  new  monarchy  waft  founded  by  the  kinjrs 
of  the  so-called  Eighteenth  Dynasty."  This  new  monarchy  has 
the  advantage  over  its  predecessors  in  that  we  can  approximate  to 
41  date  for  it;  and,  though  that  date  is  enormously  remote,  yet  it 
is  tolerably  certain.  The  beginnings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
must  be  placed  more  than  seventeen  centuries  n.c,  or  soon  after 
the  time  of  Joseph,  according  to  the  Ussherian  chronology.  Are 
these  the  "  ancient  Egyptians  "  P  What  is  their  religion  ?  Does 
it  present  monotheistic  teatures  P  To  put  the  answer  brielly,  it 
does.  But  these  monotheistic  features  are  very  different  from  the 
pantheistic  ideal  of  the  essayists  to  whom  wo  have  referred.  The 


old  religion  was  not  revived,  though  the  names  of  many  gods  were 
retained.  A  new  doctrine  of  a  future  life  was  taught.  The  name 
of  Amen  was  united  with  those  of  the  principal  divinities  wor- 
shipped. The  great "  Osirian  myth  "  was  formed.  Temples  and 
images  were  frequent.  The  king,  still  called  divine,  was  now 
rather  a  priest  than  a  god.  In  short,  if  these  are  the  "  ancient 
Egyptians,''  it  is  barely  possible  to  trace,  partly  in  the  numerous 
attributes  of  Amen,  and  partly  in  the  similarity,  or  it  may  be  the 
confusion,  of  the  different  deities,  a  kind  of  rough  monotheism. 
But  before  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  a  real  and  un- 
questionable form  of  monotheism  was  introduced,  and  one  of  the 
most  singular  revolutions  which  history  records  took  place.  Its 
monuments  are  to  be  found  at  Tel  el  Amarna. 

Amenhotep  IV.  was  the  ninth  king  of  the  new  monarchy.  His 
family  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne — so  firmly,  that  when  his 
father,  Amenhotep  lit.,  brought  home  the  beautiful  foreign 
maiden  Thya  to  be  his  queen,  he  was  able  to  make  her  the  partner 
of  his  power,  aud  to  leave  her  the  reins  of  government  at  his  death. 
As  guardian  of  her  son  she  was  supreme  in  Egypt.  No  one  who 
has  seen  the  fragment  of  her  white  marble  bust  discovered  under 
the  floor  of  the  Osiride  Hall  at  Karnac,  where  no  doubt  it  had  been 
cast  in  contumely  after  the  fall  of  her  posterity,  can  doubt  that 
she  was,  not  only  lovely  to  look  upon,  but  a  woman  who  could 
rest  content  with  nothing  short  of  absolute  power,  and  who  was 
eminently  capable  of  attaining  her  ends.  There  is  only  the 
face  left.  The  crown  is  broken  off.  The  neck  is  almost  gone. 
But  the  marvellously  expressive  face  is  intact.  When  the  icono- 
clasts came  into  the  sanctuary  of  Amen-Chem  and  cast  down  the 
graven  images  of  the  heretic  Queen  aud  her  son,  and  brake  in 
pieces  their  carved  statues,  we  can  imagine  that  even  fanatical 
hate  spared  to  strike  the  face  ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  three-and- 
thirty  centuries,  it  smiles  on  the  visitor  to  the  Boolak  Museum,  as 
Thya  smiled  on  Bek  and  Putha  when  they  submitted  to  her  the 
plans  and  adornments  of  the  new  city  which  her  son  was  about 
to  make  the  capital  of  Egypt.  Thebes  was  to  be  disestablished. 
The  gods  of  Thebes  and  of  Memphis  were  to  be  disendowed.  The 
Queen  had  succeeded  in  the  great  object  of  her  life.  She  had 
humbled  the  proud  priests  and  discouraged  the  filthy  rites  of  Chem. 
A  purer  faith,  the  worship  of  the  Sun,  was  to  supersede  the  old 
idolatry  of  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes — the  gods  against  whom  a  few 
centuries  later  Moses  protested,  the  things  in  heaven,  and  in  earth, 
and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  The  sculptor  has  caught  her 
expression  in  the  hour  of  her  triumph. 

Whence  Thya  brought  the  worship  of  the  sun's  disk  has  not 
been  ascertained.  She  was  not  an  Egyptian,  but  we  know  not 
what  she  was.  The  old  superstitions  must  have  been  very  deeply 
ingrained  in  the  race,  or  the  effort  to  throw  them  oil' would  have 
been  more  successful.  Modern  Egyptologists  have  attempted  to 
divide  the  gods  into  triads  by  way  of  simplifying  the  mythology  ; 
but  the  attempt  has  not  been  very  successful;  to  judge  by  Dr. 
Birch's  li3t  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogues.  He  enumerates 
several  "  local  triads,"  but  makes  each  of  them  to  consist  of  four 
deities !  Nor  is  the  attempt  iu  the  same  work  to  divide  the. 
Egyptian  gods  into  orders  much  more  fortunate.  We  are  told 
that  there  were  eight  gods  of  the  first  order  at  Memphis,  and  nine 
are  enumerated.  We  are  told,  further,  that  there  were  eight  at 
Thebes,  but  eleven  are  named.  "  The  go  Is  of  the  second  order 
were  twelve  in  number;  but  the  name  of  only  one,  an  Egyptian 
Hercules,  has  been  preserved.  Tho  third  order  is  stated  to  have 
comprised  Osiris,  who,  it  will  be  seen,  belonged  to  the  first  order." 
So  says  Dr.  Birch,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  confess  that  his  words 
fall  on  our  ears  like  idlo  tales.  They  convey  no  meaning,  no  im- 
pression but  a  confused  one.  If  the  cbk'f  Egyptologists  of  England 
can  make  no  more  than  this  of  the  mythology  of  Efejpt,  we  need 
not  feel  surprised  that  to  bring  order  out  of  disorder  must  have 
appeared  hopeless  to  Thya  and  her  contemporaries.  The  yoilBg 
King,  her  son,  to  judge  from  his  portraits,  mutt  have  been  weak, 
vain,  possibly  half-wilted,  and  she  was  able  to  do  with  him  as  she 
pleased.  Tho  triads  and  the  orders,  "the  Egyptian  Hercules," 
and  the  double  Osiris,  all  were  swept  away  at  a  stroke,  aud  Egypt 
became  monotheistic.  Had  Amen  been  a  god,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  he  might  have  retained  or  ai  least  fought  for 
his  place  If  tho  object  of  the  Queen  win  to  ^1  lid  of  the  multi- 
tude of  gods,  ho,  as  supreme,  might  have  •  I  lor  her.  But  it 
is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Amen  was  looked  upon  at  that 
time  as  a  personal  divinity,  and  much  n  ore  likely  that  ho  was 
merely  the  idealized  expression  of  some  attribute  characteristic  of 
all  the  (rods.  The  I  lindoos  have  thus  deiliel  prayer,  and  Amen- 
hotep IV.,  in  the  early  days  of  his  ortlio  lo\y,  may  have  seen  no 
trace  of  monotheistic  doctrine,  or  anything  like  it,  iu  the  addition 
of  this  name  t<i  the  older  name-*  of  a  hundie  I  i  loN.     Yet  we  read 

in  numberless  books  that  the  prices  of  A  i  were  offended  at  the 

reformation  ;  that  Amen  of  Tin-be-,  WWBged  hi  B lelf  OB  the  family 
of  Thya,  and  so  on.  There  was,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
such  god  as  Amen  o I  Thebes  at  that  tine  ,  but.  both  Noom  ol 
Thelxjs,  the  raiuheaded  god,  and  also  ( 'In  m  o|  I !  \  pi  or  ( 'opto*,  hnd 
temples  there,  and  were  respectively  Ironbippi  I  M  Amen  Chem 
unci  Amen  Noom. 

There  has  been  a  pood  deal  of  spend  itioii  a<  to  the  identity  of 
Amenhotep  IV.  with  ohoo-en-A ten,  or  the  "  .Sl  ue  „(  the  Disk," 
but  the  chief  authorities  believe  tho  two  DMBel  to  relate  to  the 
same  person.  His  very  peculiar  physiognomy,  bin  "  iiunntuiiilly 
long  chin,"  his  Jewish  DOW.  and  thin,  bt,  effeminate  ti^uro— to 
quote  .Mr.  Stuart's  description— are  nriil  lit  mi  d  at  Tel  el  A  mama 
with  a  fidelity  to  nature  vor>fi'ikr  ""  cm  e-atnre.  The  ntillened 
canon  of  proportion  under  which  the  .Meninou  in  the  plain  of 
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Thebes,  nnd  the  reliefs  of  Dair  el  Baheri  in  the  Lyhian  mountain 
had  been  produced,  is  here  thrown  aside.  Bek,  "  an  artist  and 
teacher  of  the  King  himself" — we  quote  from  Dr.  Brugsch's  trans- 
lation— "  an  overseer  of  the  sculptors  from  life,"  has  left  us  a 
series  of  mast  remarkable  scenes  from  the  Court  of  Shoo-en-Aten. 
Thejr  are  to  be  found  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  some  rock-cut 
tombs  in  the  mountain  behind  the  site  of  Shoo-en-Aten's  capital. 
The  Kind's  own  tomb  has  not  yet  been  found.  When  it 
is,  we  may  expect  to  see  Bek's  work  at  its  best.  But  in  the 
two  or  three  grottoes  now  we  have  Shoo-en-Aten  reviewing 
his  troops,  blessing  his  courtiers  from  a  balcony,  receiving 
ambassadors,  inspecting  public  works,  and,  particularly,  receiving 
with  befitting  ceremony  his  august  mother,  the  beautiful  Queen 
Thya.  By  him  stands  his  wife,  and,  behind  her,  four  daughters, 
nil  destined  eventually  to  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  to 
confer  on  their  respective  husbands  the  dangerous  and  fatal  title 
of  king.  A  few  years  later  Shoo-en-Aten's  family  is  extinct. 
The  descendant  of  a  junior  line,  Ilor-ein-heb,  has  brought  back 
the  old  worship.  Amen  Chem  has  avenged  himself  upon  Aten. 
The  priests  of  Thebes  have  triumphed,  and  hammer  out  the  hated 
cartouche  of  Amenhotep  IV.  from  the  sculptures  of  Karnac.  They 
pull  down  his  obelisk  and  use  the  pieces  to  build  a  pylon.  They 
overturn  his  mother's  statue,  and  set  up  in  its  stead  the  statues  of 
the  hundred  gods  destroyed  by  her  and  her  son.  Ilor-em-heb  had 
"  a  hundred  images  made,  one  for  each  of  them,  of  like  form,  and 
of  all  kinds  of  costly  stones."  The  city,  Shoo  Aten,  disappeared 
ns  quickly  as  it  had  arisen.  The  tombs  were  filled,  up  with  sand. 
The  temples  became  heaps,  and  the  very  memory  of  the  revolution 
was  blotted  out  until  the  recent  diggings  at  Tel  el  Amarna  re- 
vealed the  strange  story  to  the  modem  world.  The  tourist  on  the 
Nile  too  often  omits  to  call  at  Hadji  Kandeel — such  is  the  Arab 
name  of  a  wretched  village  on  part  of  the  site  of  Shoo  Aten. 
The  mounds  aie  close  by,  and  about  three  miles  oil',  across  a  flat 
desert  plain,  arc  the  dark  spots  on  the  pink  sides  of  the  eastern 
hills,  which  betray  to  the  experienced  eye  the  existence  of  the 
tombs.  The  walk  to  them  is  very  easy,  the  desert  being  hard 
under  foot.  The  road  is  marked  by  rows  of  stones.  The  grottoes, 
of  which  a  few  only  are  accessible,  are  very  interesting  from  their 
size  and  extent  as  well  as  their  decorations. 


THE  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  DIVE  B 0 UTEILLE. 

WE  have  before  ns  a  document  which  it  is  neither  an  exagge- 
ration nor  an  affectation  to  call  an  extremely  melancholy 
one.  It  purports  to  be  a  return  of  the  exact  amount  of  tonneaux 
of  claret  produced  by  each  of  the  classed  vineyards  of  the  Medoc 
district  during  the  years  1875,  1878,  1879,  and  1880  respectively. 
The  earlier  year  is  taken  as  the  last  instance  for  the  past  six  years 
of  a  good  and  abundant  vintage,  while  from  1878  to  1SS0  things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  ;  1878  was  not  a  bad  vintage,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  an  abundant  one;  1879  was  very  much  the  worst 
on  record  for  many  years,  both  in  quantity  and  quality  ;  and  last 
year,  though  helieved  to  be  fairly  good  in  quality,  was,  in  point  of 
quantity,  almost  worse  than  its  miserable  predecessor.  Nor  is 
there  at  the  present  moment  much  hope  of  things  looking  better. 
Bad  seasons  may  pass,  and  the  number  of  tonneaux  of  Latour  and 
Mouton  may  present  a  less  disquieting  proportiou  to  the  number 
of  mouths  that  would  like  to  drink  them.  But  the  phylloxera  is 
altogether  a  different  host  to  have  to  reckon  with.  Good  year  may 
be  replaced  by  bad  year,  and  bad  year  by  good,  but  where  the 
phylloxera  passes,  there  is  desolation.  Already  the  number  of 
acres  thrown  out  of  vi'.iculture  by  this  abominable  pest — for  which 
two  hundred  remedies  and  not  one  cure  have  been  prescribed — is 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Departments  such  as  that  of 
the  Herault,  which  used  to  produce  more  than  any  others,  have 
been  most  heavily  stricken  ;  famous  vineyards  such  as  that  of 
Cote  Kotie  and  Chateauneuf  du  Pape,  have  almost  or  altogether 
ceased  to  be.  The  Medoc  has  suffered  less  than  the  wine  dis- 
tricts of  the  South  and  centre,  and  there  is  one  faint  hope  for 
claret  drinkers.  Inundation  seems  to  be  the  only  phylloxera 
cure  that  is  not  altogether  futile,  and  most  of  the  Medoc 
is  so  close  to  the  estuary  of  the  Garonne,  that  inundation  may 
be  at  least  in  some  places  applicable.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
;.ny  practicable  remedy  will  be  tried.  A  man  who  has  a  vine- 
yard which  will  bring  him  in  of  a  good  year  some  hundreds  of 
hogsheads,  which  are  worth  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds  apiece,  is 
not  Hkely  to  spare  expense  in  dealing  with  it  when  it  is  a  question 
of  life  and  death. 

But  even  if  the  phylloxera  should,  after  the  singular  fashion 
of  such  pest.-: — and  especially  of  its  predecessor  the  oidiuui 
— suddenly  cease  to  trouble,  it  will  take  a  good  mauy  seasons 
to  make  up  for  the  last  five  years,  of  which,  as  ha-s  been  said, 
only  187S,  and  perhaps  1S77,  did  its  duty  fairly  in  point  of 
quality,  and  none  in  point  of  quantity.  The  figures  of  our 
table  are  abominably  eloquent.  For  some  reason — let  us  hope 
it  is  not  the  phylloxera  ! — Haut-Brion,  the  least  fashionable,  but 
far  from  the  least  good,  of  the  four  proud  growths  that  head  the 
list,  does  not  figure  here.  Concerning  the  merits  of  the  other 
three  opinions  will  always  differ.  Those  whose  ideal  is  a  light 
and  graceful  liquid  will  vote  for  Margaux;  those  who  like  Bacchus 
in  his  majesty  rather  than  in  his  grace  will  prefer  Latour.  Be- 
tween these,  the  popular  favourite  exhibits  the  good  fortune  of  a 
happy  mean,  for  Latite  undoubtedly  combines  the  merits  of  both 
its  companions,  though  perhaps  these  merits  are  not  so  eminently 


present.  Now  the  figures  for  Lafite  are,  in  1875,  244  tonneaux ; 
in  1878,  177  ;  in  1879,  97  !  in  1880,  99;  the  yield  of  the  last  two 
yeai-3  being  as  nearly  as  possible  half  that  of  1878  and  one-third 
that  of  1875.  The  figures  for  Margaux  are  very  nearly  the  same, 
and  observe  the  same  ratio  ;  -while  the  yield  of  the  Latour  vine- 
yard, the  smallest  of  the  three,  sank  from  150  tonneaux  in  the  first 
year  to  52  in  the  last.  With  the  more  numerous,  and  sometimes 
hardly  inferior,  second  growths  things  are  as  bad,  or  worse.  The 
famous  Mouton  Rothschild,  which  is  sometimes  confounded  by  the 
unwary  with  a  modest  fifth  growth,  Mouton  d'Armailhac  (a  very 
good  wine,  too,  in  its  way),  and  which  at  its  very  best  yields  to  no 
claret  that  ever  descended  a  human  throat,  kept  level  in 
1875  a»d  1S78  at  150  tonneaux,  but  sank  in  1879  to  almo9t 
half  that  number,  nnd  last  year  to  65.  The  three  Leovilles — the 
Barton  being  perhaps  the  best — gave  a  total  of  625  in  1875,  of 
164  only  last  year — that  is  to  say,  .about  one-fourth.  The  ad- 
mirable Rauzan-Segla  gave  its  proprietor  all  but  a  hundred 
tonneaux  in  the  one  year,  and  a  bare  thirty  in  the  other.  Larose, 
the  lady  of  clarets,  suffered  less  than  most,  losing  in  the  five  years 
not  more  than  sixty  per  cent.  Pichon  Longueville,  one  of  the 
most  imposing,  and  Ducru  Beaucaillou,  one  of  the  shyest  but 
most  insinuating  of  the  group,  suffered  equally ;  and,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  '79's,  there  is  the  unlucky  afterthought  that  the 
vintage  was  for  the  most  part  bad  as  well  as  scanty — a  vintage 
for  Chateau  bottling  and  cheap  wine-merchants,  not  for  the  faithful 
drinker.  Only  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  such  vintages,  as  in  the 
case  of  1 87 1,  sometimes  turn  up  trumps  in  the  most  remarkable 
way  when  they  have  been  despised  for  years.  The  tale  of  the 
third  growths — wines  not  to  be  despised  by  any  one — and  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth — which  are  not  to  be  despised  by  anybody  who  is 
sensible — is  very  nearly  the  same.  The  curiously  regular  proces- 
sion noticed  in  the  case  of  Chateau  Lafite,  which  made  the 
produce  of  the  three  years  1S75,  1878,  and  1880  stand  to  each 
other  nearly  as  three,  two,  one,  is  observed  pretty  steadily.  Of 
the  two  most  general  favourites  of  the  group — Chateau  Lagrange 
and  Chateau  Langoa — the  first  exhibits  it  almost  exactly ;  while 
the  latter,  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  clarets  for  these  who  are  not 
wedded  to  "  body,"  did  not  last  year  give  more  than  a  fourth  of 
its  1875  yield.  One  of  the  few  cheering  things  in  the  table  is 
the  recovery  of  at  least  one  vineyard,  that  of  Chateau  Malescot 
St.  Exupery,  from  60  tonneaux  in  1S79  to  over  a  hundred  in 
18S0.  Chateau  Giscours,  a  better  wine  still,  also  made  a 
slight  recovery.  Of  the  fourth  growths,  Latour  Carnet  fell 
to  a  fifth  of  its  1875  yield;  Branaire  Duluc,  a  capital  wine, 
to  a  fourth;  Camarsac,  also  much  to  be  commended, to  a  third; 
Beychevelle,  justly  placed  hy  most  people  at  the  head  of  the 
class,  to  a  third  likewise.  Of  the  filth,  Pontet  Canet,  which  of 
late  years  has  had  much  vogue,  maintained  itself,  on  the  whole,, 
better  than  any  other  wine  in  any  class,  giving  last  year  a  full  half 
of  what  it  gave  five  years  ago.  The  before-mentioned  poor  relation 
of  the  Mouton  family  also  held  its  ground  fairly,  and  generally 
these  wines  seem  to  have  suffered  less  than  their  betters.  Yet 
Camensac,  a  most  delicate  wine,  fell  from  45  to  12,  Chateau 
Batailley  from  1 70  to  63,  and  others  in  proportion.  When  these 
things  are  taken  into  consideration,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
hogshead  of  a  first  growth  wine  in  a  good  year  sells  at  least  ten  or 
twelve  years  before  it  can  be  drunk  at  some  eighty  pounds,  and 
that  bad  wine  will  not  keep  at  all,  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  dictum, 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  the  wine-merchants 
who  will  let  us  have  good  wine  for  our  money  becomes  a  most 
reasonable  one. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  when  one  looks  at  a  table  of  this  kind 
and  hears  the  "  gloomy  porcupines  "  of  science  admitting  that  the 
phylloxera  is  too  much  for  them,  to  avoid  the  questions,  Will 
those  of  us  who  have  thirty  or  forty  years  to  live  see  claret  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and,  if  so,  what  shall  we  drink  ?  For  observation 
with  extensive  view,  surveying  the  atlas,  really  does  not  know 
where  to  pitch  upon  a  substitute.  All  wines  are  good — that  is, 
all  good  wines — and  there  are  times  wheu  they  seem  to  come  as  a 
welcome  change  ;  but  somehow  they  are  not  suited  to  nineteenth- 
century  man  as  claret  is.  It  does  not  give  one  gout  like  cham- 
pagne, which  moreover  has  by  the  operation  of  fashion  ceased  for 
the  most  part  to  have  any  taste  of  wine  at  ail.  If  it  be  a  moot 
point  whether  Chateau  Latour  or  Romanee-Richebourg  is  the 
most  perfect  gift  of  Bacchus,  it  is  still  certain  that  the  Gironde 
is  safer  and  pleasanter,  in  Desdemona's  words,  "to  live  with" 
than  the  Cote  d'Or.  Besides,  the  enemy  is  attacking  the  East 
quite  as  fatally,  and,  indeed,  more  so  than  the  West.  Our 
lathers  who  were  before  us  have  settled  it  for  us  that  we 
shall  not  drink  port,  not  by  drinking  it  all  themselves,  but 
by  presenting  us  with  constitutions  with  which  port  does  not 
agree.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  Madeira,  not  to  men- 
tion that  the  island  is  threatened  with  a  second  devastation. 
Sherry  in  its  heroic  forms — the  old  golds  and  the  browns  Itetour  des 
Jndes—'is  equally  impossible,  and  in  its  simpler  varieties  it  is 
useful,  but  unpoetical.  It  is  not  of  dry  sherry,  even  in  eccentric 
and  admirable  forms  such  as  Tio  Pepe  and  Amontillado  Anejo,. 
that  the  famous  commendation  of  "  your  excellent  sherria  " 
can  be  repeated.  White  wine9,  indeed,  of  all  kinds,  seem 
somehow  to  be  things  for  occasional  use  only.  From  time  im- 
memorial in  France  itself  white  wine  has  been  a  thing  supposed 
to  be  drunk  chiefly  when  the  drinker  is  ill,  and  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  Chateau  Coutet,  or  Montrachet,  or  White  Hermitage 
— not  to  mention  the  champagnes  which  are  permitted  to  taste  of 
wine — are  not  unpleasant  medicines.  But  the  throat  untravelled 
fondly  turns  to  the  liquid  which  grows,  indeed,  in  France,  but 
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•which  England — save  for  a  lacuna  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
•when  we  suffered  deplorably  in  taste  and  creative  power  in  con- 
sequence— has  always  drunk,  and  for  which  we  doubtless  ac- 
quired the  taste  once  for  all  in  the  days  of  our  hold  on  Gascony. 
It  is  the  "  creature  most  uncommon  "  of  the  wine-list,  a  thoroughly 
reasonable  wine.  You  can  have  it  to  suit  all  purses,  and  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  select  it,  in  default  of  Sixty-four  Mouton — 
it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  claret  is  no  good  after 
twenty  years,  and  that  the  Fifty-eights  which  fetch  absurd  prices 
are  really  obsolete ;  a  three-year- old  ordinaire — which  is  not 
raisin  wine  or  sour  vin  blanc,  dyed  with  fuchsine  or  unripe  Lavradio 
surreptitiously  imported  from  Lisbon — will  quench  the  thirst  in  a 
manner  wholly  satisfactory  and  even,  in  its  modest  way,  gratify 
the  palate.  Nor  does  it  require  that  extraordinary  trouble  should 
be  taken  with  it,  though  it  is  needless  to  say  that  people  who 
put  their  wine  with  its  back  to  the  kitchen  fire  cannot  expect 
it  not  to  show,  some  slight  signs  of  temper.  In  dealing  with 
■claret  you  need  not  "sit  up  with  a  thermometer,"  a  variety 
of  insomnia  which  may  be  recommended  to  Mr.  Postlethwaite, 
and  which  was  once  described  to  us  as  the  nightly  practice  of  an 
enthusiastic  and  most  meritorious  importer  of  the  capricious 
wines  of  the  Cote  d'Or.  It  will  go  with  almost  anything,  fish, 
flesh,  or  fowl,  though  not — let  it  be  observed  with  some  sternness 
— with  sweet  rubbish  or  with  tobacco.  Of  the  results  of  its  inti- 
mate and  prolonged  companionship,  one  is  afraid  to  speak  in  these 
degenerate  days.  But,  as  one  whose  name  is  still  reverenced  in 
England  has  it,  "  In  the  drinking  of  good  Bordeaux  wine  there  is 
a  point — I  do  not  say  a  pint — at  which  men  arrive,  when  all  the 
generous  faculties  of  the  soul  are  awakened  and  in  full  vigour, 
when  the  wit  brightens  and  breaks  out  in  sudden  flashes,  when 
the  intellects  are  keenest,  when  the  kindest  affections  come  out 
and  shake  hands  with  mankind."  There  is  no  need  to  continue 
the  quotation,  for  everybody  ought  to  know  it;  and  if  any  reader 
■does  not,  let  him  take  down  his  Virginians,  turn  to  Chapter  xxxi., 
and  find  it.  To  this  beatific  state  the  messengers  from  the  Pen- 
insula between  the  Garonne  and  the  Atlantic  have  the  pass-key, 
and  if  anybody  misuses  it  and  forces  them  to  let  him  into  quite 
another  state,  that  is  not  their  fault.  But  it  would  be  sad  for 
humanity  if  fate  and  the  phylloxera  combined  to  punish  its  sins 
by  taking  the  pass-key  away  altogether.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
Pais  de  Lanteroois  is  painfully  obscure,  and  the  oracles  of  its 
priestess  were  none  of  the  most  intelligible.  But  if  the  very 
palpable  and  intelligible  representatives  of  the  Dive  Bauteille 
•which  come  to  us  from  Bordeaux  were  to  cease,  there  would  be 
nothing  for  it  but  a  fresh  quest  for  instruction  before  resigning 
ourselves  to  Zoedone  or  Australian  wine.  It  is  true  that  things 
have  not  come  absolutely  to  the  worst  in  Me"doc ;  but  that  they 
have  gone  ho  far  must  be  held  to  be  what  another  poet  of  our 
own,  who  also  held  right  views  as  to  the  proper  use  and  purposes 
of  wine  and  water  respectively,  would  assuredly  have  described 
as  "one  of  the  innumerable  proofs  of  the  temporary  supremacy  of 
the  Devil/' 


FIRES. 

LESS  than  two  years  ago  Lord  Granville  called  attention  in 
the  House  of  Lords  to  the  small  means  of  protection  against 
fire  which  London  possesses  as  compared  with  other  great  cities. 
The  noble  Lord,  whose  zeal  was  stimulated  by  the  fact  that 
his  own  house  had  recently  been  on  fire,  obtained  his  information 
from  a  lieport  of  n  Parliamentary  Committee,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  while  Paris  with  a  population  under  2,000,000  had 
1,548  firemen,  and  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  with  a  population  of 
1,350,000,  no  le.is  than  2,300  firemen,  London,  with  a  population 
of  3,500,000,  hart  only  a  minute  force  of  406  men.  The  weak- 
ness in  point  of  numbers  of  the  Fire  Brigade  was,  however,  far 
from  being  the  only  deficiency,  as  the  Committee  stated  the 
av'Bteni  of  defence  against  fire  was  in  several  reepBCta  bad. 
The  Fire  Brigade  was  dependent  on  the  turncocks,  who  were 
the  servants  of  Water  Companies,  and  not  under  the  orders 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  The  Coinpunies  wire  under  no 
obligation  to  give  water,  and  that  very  important  body  the 
Salvage  Corps  was  entirely  independent.  The  natural  result 
of  a  numerically  weak  staff  and  of  defective  organization  was 
shown  by  the  Committee  to  have  followed.  In  London  there 
was  three  times  the  proportional  loss  of  life  and  property  that 
there  wan  in  Manchester,  where  the  arrangement*  for  defence 
against  lire  bad  been  carefully  considered  and  systematic  arrange- 
ments made. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  thing!  have  not  improved  much  since  the 

time  when  the  Committee  made  this  statement.  It  appear*  from  the 

lieport  of  tho  Chief  Oflicer  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Uri/ndo  thut 
last  year  there  were  1,871  fires  in  London,  of  which  \6l 
resulted  in  seriou«,  and  1,709  in  Night,  damn/.).  In  1877  there 
were  159  cases  of  serious,  and  1,374  esse*  of  slight ,  ditmnge.  Of  the 
loss  of  life  no  comparative  table  is  given,  but  it  is  satislaetorv  to 
learn  that  in  1880  only  33  deaths  were  caused  by  fire  lathe 
metropolitan  area.  When  the  population  of  London  is  considered, 
this  must  certainly  be  accounted  •  vry  small  number,  painful 
though  it  be  to  find  that  thirty-three  people  died  so  horrible  u 
death.  With  regard  to  the  loss  of  property,  it  j»  clear  that  fire 
does  as  much  damage  R3  ever,  and  it  is  littie  likelv  that  iu 
ravages  will  be  checked  while  the  principal  evils  pointed  out 
by  the  Committee  remain.     There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 


that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  diminished  for  some  time. 
Londoners  know  to  their  cost  what  powerful  corporations  the 
Water  Companies  are ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  constant  talk  of 
taking  away  the  monopoly,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  old 
adage  about  threatened  men  will  be  found  to  hold  good  with 
regard  to  threatened  institutions.  The  Fire  Brigade,  though 
slightly  increased,  still  remains  miserably  weak  in  numbers  for  so 
vast  a  city  as  London  ;  and  no  such  substantial  increase  as  should 
be  made  is  apparently  contemplated.  Those  who  govern  the  me- 
tropolis are  willing  that  it  should  remain  without  adequate  means 
of  protection  against  fire,  and  it  seems  little  likely  that  anything 
but  a  great  calamity  will  rouse  them  from  their  apathy.  It  is, 
however,  only  fair  to  say  that  all  that  individual  zeal  and  skill  can 
do  is  done  to  make  the  most  of  such  means  of  defence  as  exist,  and 
that,  with  the  very  small  means  at  his  disposal,  Captain  Eyre  Shaw 
does  wonders  in  combating  the  enemy  of  great  cities.  How  small 
those  means  are  is  best  shown  by  giving  his  own  statement  of 
them  in  his  Beport.  He  says : — "The  strength  of  the  Brigade  at 
present  is  S3  follows:— 52  land  fire  engine  stations;  5  movable 
land  stations ;  117  fire  escape  stations ;  4  floating  stations  ;  3  large 
land  steam  fire  engines ;  35  small  land  steam  fire  engines ;  73 
six-inch  manual  fire  engines ;  37  under  six-inch  manual  fire 
engines;  135  fire  escapes  and  long  scaling  ladders;  3  floating 
steam  fire  engines;  1  steam  tug;  3  barges;  17  hose  carts; 
15  vans;  2  trollies;  58  telegraph  lines;  170  miles  of  tele- 
graph lines ;  6  fire  alarm  circuits,  with  40  call  points  ;  485 
firemen,  including  chief  officer,  superintendents,  and  all  ranks." 
It  seems  almost  incredible  that  52  stations,  148  engines,  and  a 
total  force  of  485  men  should  be  considered  sufficient  for  London  ; 
but  happily  it  is  nearly  as  surprising  to  find  how  much  this  small 
body  of  men  are,  under  their  admirable  chief,  able  to  achieve. 
Although  the  amount  of  serious  damage  done  in  London  is  greater 
than  it  should  be  in  a  civilized  city,  it  must  be  considered 
small  when  the  numerical  weakness  of  the  Fire  Brigade  is 
taken  into  consideration.  Since  1870  the  proportion  of  serious 
to  slight  injury  has  never  been  above  eleven  per  cent.,  and  in 
1 879  and  1 880  it  was  only  nine  per  cent.  As  need  hardly  be 
said,  a  fire  brigade  cannot  prevent  fires.  Its  work  consists 
iu  preventing  small  fires  from  becoming  great  ones,  and  this 
work  Captain  Shaw  and  his  little  band  do  in  a  marvellous 
manner.  It  is  unpleasant  to  reflect  on  the  small  means  of  de- 
fence against  fire  which  London  possesses ;  but  it  is  not  a 
little  gratifying  to  see  what  courageous  men,  commanded  by 
a  thoroughly  competent  officer,  have  been  able  to  achieve.  It 
may  be  assumed  for  certain  that,  out  of  1,871  fires,  a  large  pro- 
portion would  have  resulted  in  considerable  destruction  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  exertion  of  the  firemen,  who  must  have  pre- 
vented a  huge  loss  of  property,  and  who  were  also  able  to  save 
many  lives.  They  rescued  last  year  127  persons  from  a  horrible 
death,  and  of  the  33  unfortunate  people  who  perished,  14  were  taken 
alive  from  the  burning  buildings.  That  the.  service  thus  bravely 
rendered  was  not  without  danger  may  well  be  imagined.  Captain 
Shaw  says : — 

Our  list  of  wounds  and  other  injuries  for  1880  is  unfortunately  very 
large,  but,  considering  the  energy  and  fearlessness  which  the  men  display 
in  the  execution  of  their  duties,  the  Bomber  of  mishaps  is  not  surprising"; 
and,  .so  long  as  this  spirit  continues  to  animate  them,  the  many  and 
various  casualties  which  the  nature  of  their  work  obliges  them  to  incur  are 
not  likely  to  diminish.  The  risks  to  which  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
.Metropolitan  Pire  Brigade  are  liable  are  undoubtedly  greater  and  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  those  of  any  Other  public  body. 

There  have  been  during  the  year  333  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  73 
injuries,  making  a  total  of  411  cases,  ot  which  many  were  very  serious  and 
three  resulted  iu  death. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  these  deaths  were  the  result  of  ordi- 
nary illness  or  of  injuries  from  lire,  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that 
the  work  of  the  firemen  was  dangerous  in  tho  extreme,  and  that 
the  greatest  courage  wa3  shown  ;  and  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect 
that  this  intrepidity  has  not  received  any  duo  recognition.  The 
world,  or  ut  least  the  English  world,  knows  nothing  of  its 
bravest  men,  and  apparently  does  not  want  to  know  anything 
about  them.  The  heroism  of  the  Uamsgato  lifeboat  crow  has  of 
late  attracted  attention,  but  as  a  rule  tho  splendid  services  of  the 
crews  receive  little  notice,  while  thoso  of  the  firemen — who,  bv 
the  way,  are,  (or  the  most  part,  sailors — receive  none  at  all  ;  and 
yet  some  of  these  men  must  shown  heroism  which,  if  displayed 
on  the  battle-field, would  gain  the  Victoria  Cross.  To  prove  this 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  Captain  Shaw's  list  of  the  firemen 
commended  for  ■ipecial  service  din  ing  the  past  year  :  — 


Datk. 

No. 

Kank. 

1880. 

April  17 

n 

KirM-Clns*  Fireman 

377 

Fourth  ,,  ,, 

Aplb  .■! 

Third  ,. 

Mnv  2f 

337 

Fourth  „  „ 

Meat  6 

J'* 

Fourth  ,.  „ 

1  Mobcr  -jl 

394 

Fourth  „  ,, 

.Viv.  13 

377 

Fourth  .,  „ 

N  AMI 


I'liilip  Kciiby  nnd 
Willimn  Mi-tcall 

baas  Oooch 
William  Q.  tanning 

William  T  Bmai  I 

John  If.  Boott 
William  Wright 


Xo.  01 

1. 1 VI'  I 

Sam. 0. 


It  may  be  assumed  without  anv  great  presumption  that  the  names 
Of  Mr,  Philip  Reabjr,  Mr.  William  Motcalf,  nnd  Mr.  William 
O.  Jouning  are  unknown  to  the  inns*  of  the  world,  nnd  y«t  these 
me*  h*M  achieved  what  should  Kivu  celebrity  for  a  lifetime, 
and  timy  should  certainly  have  received  some  public  reward.  As 
it  is,  the  two  liremen  who  at  a  tiro  rescued  eight  people  from  a 
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hideous  death,  and  the  man  who,  single-handed,  rescued  five,  have 
probably  received  some  commendation  from  their  Buperioi'9  and 
eomo  smpll  extra  pay,  and  with  this  their  guerdon  has  ended. 
Undoubtedly,  a9  a  rule,  men  should  not  be  made  heroes  of  fordoing 
their  duty  ;  but  achievements  which  indicate  exceptional  valour 
should  be  rewarded  by  some  kind  of  public  recognition.  It  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  all  these  lives  were  saved  without  very 
great  risk,  and  it  is  painful  to  think  that  what  these  brave;  men  did 
has  been  ignored  by  the  public,  and  has  received  no  further  notice 
than  is  shown  by  a  brief  record  in  an  ollicial  report. 

The  zeal  of  the  firemen,  of  which  such  splendid  proofs  have  been 
given,  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  due  to  the  fact  of  their  having  an 
able  commander,  who  is  himself  full  of  zeal,  and  does  all  he  can 
to  render  the  service  ns  efficient  as  possible.  As  is  well  known, 
Captain  Shaw  has  spared  no  pains  to  improve  the  system  of 
defence  against  fire.  He  has  constantly  striven  to  make  it  move 
efficient,  and  last  year  only  he  succeeded  in  introducing  an  im- 
portant innovation.  He  has  established,  he  says,  "6  circuits 
of  fire-alarms  with  forty  call-points,  which  very  considerably 
reduce  the  distance  to  be  run  by  persons  giving  alarms  of  fire,  and 
consequently  the  time  of  our  getting  information."  This  mode  of 
communication  has  already  worked  well;  but,  unfortunately,  it 
may  have  to  bo  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  mischief 
done  by  vicious  idiots  who  think  it  a  joke  to  give  a  false  alarm. 
Thirty-three  false  calls  have  been  made,  with  the  necessary  result 
of  greatly  harassing  the  firemen  and  of  casting  doubt  on  the 
value  of  all  messages  received  from  the  street  call-points.  If 
these  ingenious  pleasantries  are  continued,  the  system  of  street- 
calls  will  have  to  be  abandoned  ;  but  Captain  Shaw  is  not 
■without  hope  that  the  practice  may  be  checked.  He  says, 
•with  justifiable  exultation,  that  in  the  one  case  in  which  a 
man  has  been  detected  in  tampering  with  a  fire-alarm  the  magis- 
trate sentenced  the  offender  to  fourteen  days'  hard  labour,  with- 
out the  option  of  a  fine,  and  that  this  has  had  a  most  benefi- 
cial effect.  We  venture  to  think  that  the  offence  should  be  visited 
with  a  different  kind  of  punishment,  which  we  believe  would  have 
a  yet  more  beneficial  effect.  Those  who  behave  like  very  i 
silly  and  very  mischievous  schoolboys  should  be  punished  as  silly  | 
and  mischievous  schoolboys  are.  The  instrument  which  Sir 
William  Harcourt  admires  so  much  should  be  called  into  opera- 
tion, and  they  should  be  well  flogged.  A  few  sound  castigations 
"would  put  an  end  to  pranks  the  inevitable  result  of  which  must 
he  to  destroy  an  existing  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  fire,  and 
consequently  to  increase  the  chance  of  people  being  burnt  alive. 

At  what  time  there  is  most  risk  of  being  burnt,  or  of  losing  all 
household  goods  by  fire,  is  a  question  which  must  interest  all,  and 
to  it  Captain  Shaw  gives  an  answer.  In  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  his  Report  he  shows  the  months,  days,  and  hours  at  which 
rire3  were  most  frequent  during  the  past  year.  Strange  to 
say,  the  greatest  number  was  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
during  the  frost,  when  houses  had  to  be  warmed  throughout, 
but  in  what  used  to  be  humorously  called  the  merry  month  of 
May.  The  smallest  number  of  fires  was  in  February.  Satur- 
day, it  seems,  was  the  most  unlucky  day,  and  Tuesday  the 
most  safe.  The  twentieth  week  in  the  year  was  the  most  dis- 
astrous and  the  twenty-fourth  the  least.  Taking  fires  by  hours, 
the  smallest  number  has  been  between  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  the  largest  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening. 
It  is  this  last  fact  which  is  the  most  important.  Captain  Shaw 
says  that  "  the  figures  for  the  weeks,  months,  days,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  although  not  varying  materially,  have  at  certain 
periods  undergone  considerable  fluctuations,  but  those  for  hours 
are  quite  constant,  the  largest  number  being  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  smallest  between  seven  and  eight." 
Why  the  last-named  hour  should  be  the  safest  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand, but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  other  is  the  worst. 
Taking  into  account  the  habits  of  all  classes,  the  hour  between  nine 
and  ten  is  probably  that  at  which  the  greatest  number  of  fires 
without  any  one  to  attend  to  them  are  burning  in  London.  From 
one  of  the  tables' given  with  the  Report,  it  appears  that  more  fires 
were  due  to  "  sparks  from  fire  "  than  to  any  other  cause.  Curiously 
enough,  therefore,  Captain  Shaw's  figures  exactly  confirm  the  old 
opinion,  now  very  commonly  scouted,  that  an  open  lire  with  no 
one  to  attend  to  it  is  always  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  that 
■when  people  f»o  to  bed  they  should  be  careful  to  hang  on  the 
fireguard.  We  doubt  whether  this  precaution  is  now  so  generally 
taken  as  it  was ;  but  ( Japtr.in  Shaw's  figures  show  it  to  be  most 
necessary,  and  indeed  it  is  more  necessary  in  these  days  thau  it 
formerly  was.  Modern  grates  project  more  into  the  room  than 
the  old  ones  did,  and  there  is  in  consequence  far  more  chance  of 
sparks  flying  on  to  the  floor.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  people  do  not 
want  to  run  the  ri.sk  of  being  burnt,  or  of  having  their  property 
destroyed,  they  should  not  neglect  the  old-fashioned  precaution, 
and  we  trust  that,  owing  to  Captain  Shaw's  Report,  it  may  be  more 
generally  observed,  aud  that  at  some  future  time  he  may 
have  to  record  that  the  number  of  evening  tires  in  London  h  is 
largely  diminished. 


Tilt;  THAW  AND  FLOODS. 

rpHE  inhabitants  of  cities  and  their  suburbs  have  been  suffering 
-L  terribly  from  the  pltmie  of  waters  that  has  come  upon  them 
■with  the  melting  of  the  snows.  We  had  been  treated  to  manv 
ingenious  calculation*,  roughly  made,  we  may  presume,  as  to  the 


number  of  cubic  yards  of  snow  that  had  accumulated  within  the 
bounds  of  various  municipalities ;  and  we  were  warned  that  the 
hastily  organized  brigades  of  labourers  set  to  work  at  shovelling, 
out  of  charity,  could  make  comparatively  slight  impression  oa 
those  masses.  Judging  by  the  spectacles  that  presented  themselves 
in  the  wonderfully  sudden  dissolution  in  the  warmth  of  the  thaw, 
we  should  say  that  the  most  liberal  of  the  calculations  must 
have  been  well  within  the  mark.  Nature  has  been  charging 
herself  with  the  lion's  share  in  the  work  of  removal,  and 
lending  her  assistance  almost  too  vigorously.  Drains  wer* 
choked  and  cellarages  flooded ;  streets  on  declines  were  turned 
into  rushing  streams,  while  the  backwater  stood  inches  deep 
on  the  levels  in  a  substratum  of  muddy  slush.  In  many 
places  rivers  dammed  back  by  the  drifting  floes  of  floating 
ice  have  overflowed  their  banks  and  spread  wider  desolar- 
tion.  The  water  in  low-lying  quarters  of  the  towns  mounted  into 
the  rooms  of  the  lower  storie9,  forcing  the  doors,  breaking  the 
windows,  and  giving  the  families  of  unfortunate  tenants  peremptory 
notice  to  quit.  Minor  miseries  there  were  in  abundance.  With 
pavements  left  thickly  covered  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  slush  ; 
with  crossings  turned  into  such  hopeless  sloughs  of  despond  as- 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  most  energetic  sweepers,  and  an  atmo- 
sphere overcharged  with  unwholesome  moisture,  the  weak  points 
in  frail  constitutions  and  poverty-stricken  wardrobes  were  searched 
out,  and  indifferently  shod  pedestrians  went  about  in  saturated 
stockings.  Colds  were  epidemical  ;  there  were  choruses  of 
coughing  in  public  places  of  assembly,  that  drowned  the  notes 
of  singers  on  the  stage  and  damped  the  eloquence  of  divines 
in  the  pulpit.  It  was  not  only  the  poorer  classes  who  suffered. 
Well-to-do  valetudinarians,  and  the  people  who  have  really  flaws 
in  their  physiques,  had  to  choose  between  keeping  themselves 
close  prisoners  at  home  or  trusting  themselves  to  the  doubtful 
chances  of  cabs  with  damp  cushions  and  ill-fitting  glasses. 
Diners-out  determined  to  keep  their  engagements,  and  daring 
visitors  to  the  theatre  were  surprised  to  find  the  leading 
West-End  thoroughfares  in  almost  total  darkness,  thanks  to 
the  sudden  extinction  of  the  gas ;  while  their  coachmen  had  to- 
thread  their  way  between  the  snowheaps,  through  thickening 
fog  and  under  a  moonless  sky,  where  collisions  would  he  the 
penalty  of  careless  driving.  But  it  is  an  ill  wind,  as  we  know,, 
that  blows  good  to  nobody.  There  were  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  cause  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  multitude  of 
domestic  mishaps  and  grave  individual  inconveniences.  Of  course 
the  thoroughgoing  thaw  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  employment 
of  able-bodied  labourers  out  of  work,  who  must  otherwise 
havo  been  thrown  back  upon  poor  relief,  and  kept  with  then- 
families  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  The  chemists  must  have 
done  an  excellent  stroke  of  business ;  and  the  receipts  of  many 
of  the  popular  doctors  can  only  have  been  limited  by  the  difficulty 
of  getting  about  with  considerable  deductions  for  horse-hire.  For, 
besides  the  cases  of  the  immediate  victims  to  throat  and  chest  com- 
plaints, there  was  universal  panic  among  invalids  and  aged  peopb, 
and  by  no  means  without  reason.  In  spite  of  the  skill  and  attention 
of  the  faculty,  there  was  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality ;  while  the  lengthening  columns  of  advertisements  of  deaths 
in  the  papers  showed  that  all  classes  of  society  must  have  been 
suffering  in  common.  But  undoubtedly,  in  the  whole  range  of  prc- 
fessions  and  trades,  no  body  of  men  did  better  than  the  plumbers. 
In  the  general  bursting  of  pipes  they  became  everywhere  absolute 
masters  of  the  situation,  picking  and  choosing  in  a  crush  of  cus- 
tomers. And  all  the  time,  as  the  water  came  soaking  through- 
ceilings  and  staining  wall-paper,  it  was  running  up  heavy  future 
bills  with  house  decorators  and  upholsterers  which  will  have  to 
be  met  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  true  that  these  troubles  are  lamentable  enough  ;  but  with 
time,  patience,  and  an  unwelcome  expenditure  of  money,  people 
may  hope  to  pull  through  most  of  them.  As  for  the  poor  families 
who  have  been  swamped,  and  who  have  seen  their  little  property 
wrecked  or  damaged,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  helped  by 
the  public  benevolence;  and,  though  many  deaths  may  be  laid 
to  the  door  of  the  weather,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases 
where  it  can  clearly  ba  brought  in  guilty,  it  has  only  precipi- 
tated the  imminent  and  inevitable.  In  times  of  extraordi- 
nary floods  like  the  present,  it  is  certain  of  the  residents  in 
country  districts  who  are  most  to  be  pitied.  For  the  risks 
they  run,  both  personal  and  pecuniary,  are  more  serious  than 
any  that  ordinary  townsfolk  have  to  face,  although  we  mu»t 
add  that  in  many  cases  they  run  the  risks  with  their  eyes 
open.  It  would  be  startling,  were  it  possible  to  obtain  trust- 
worthy statistics,  to  find  how  many  houses  and  cottages  in  out 
islands  have  been  built  in  situations  that  are  notoriously  dan- 
gerous. Actual  loss  of  life  is  happily  not  very  frequent,  since  in 
the  places  where  the  dauger  is  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  and  to 
come  most  suddenly,  some  means  of  escape  are  usually  provided. 
A  boat  is  secured  to  the  bank  of  the  river  that  threatens  the  iso- 
lated farmhouse  with  its  rising  waters;  or  a  punt  is  moored 
somewhere  in  the  bed  of  rushes  that  have  been  crushed  down 
under  the  load  of  snow  in  the  dreary  marshland.  But  the  periodical 
destruction  of  valuable  property  is  a  matter  that  is  confided  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  ;  though  an  actuary  spreading  the  risks  over 
a  number  of  years  might  make  a  fair  approximation  to  what  would 
be  prohibitory  rates  of  insurance.  Or  rather,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say,  that  an  actuary  might  have  done  so  formerly.  For  of  late 
years  the  chances  in  favour  of  flooding  have  been  steadily  in- 
c re -i sing  in  the  dangerous  districts ;  and  it  is  that  circumstance, 
indeed,  which  is  the  best  excuse  for  so  many  habitations  left 
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Btanding  on  sites  that  are  apparently  the  most  obviously  un- 
suitable. It  is  our  improved  drainage  that  has  been  aggra- 
vating the  mischief.  In  the  old  days  of  rough-and-ready  farm- 
ing there  was  hardly  any  such  thing  anywhere  as  deep  subsoil 
draining.  "When  the  floods  fell  or  the  snows  melted  they 
filtered  away  very  gradually.  Now,  with  a  perfect  network 
of  scientifically  adjusted  pipes,  thrust  everywhere  under  laud  that 
will  yield  a  return  on  the  investment,  things  have  changed 
most  materially.  With  a  rapid  rise  in  the  temperature  after  a 
heavy  snowfall,  each  separate  drain,  as  you  put  your  ear  to  the 
ground,  may  be  heard  murmuring  like  a  small  subterraneous  water- 
course. The  drains  fill  to  overflowing  the  ditches  that  com- 
municate with  the  rivulets.  The  brook3  change  the  small  streams 
into  torrents,  and  the  rivers,  again,  that  are  fed  from  those 
smaller  streams,  where  there  is  any  considerable  fall  in  their 
valley-beds,  come  down  in  swift  and  impetuous  flood;  "roar- 
ing," as  the  Scotch  say,  "  between  bank  and  brae."  The  tenants 
of  the  farms  or  cottages  standing  low  on  the  banks,  or  beneath 
their  level,  ought  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger.  Yet  they  live 
on  there,  the  passive  creatures  of  habit,  as  their  fathers 
or  predecessors  lived  before  them.  For  there  are  few 
sensational  traditions  of  catastrophes  in  the  olden  time ; 
and  perhaps  the  worst  that  the  old  men  about  the 
place  have  to  tell  of  is  of  being  reduced  to  wading  in  place  of 
walking.  So  the  occupants  have  never  cared  to  shift  their 
quarters,  or  even  to  take  additional  precautions  in  the  way 
of  throwing  up  new  bulwarks  against  the  flood  or  giving  addi- 
tional height  and  solidity  to  such  embankments  as  there  are.  Not 
that  they  have  not  in  their  own  time  had  repeated  warnings,  which 
one  might  have  imagined  they  would  have  laid  to  heart,  seeing 
that  they  show,  when  it  comes  to  driving  a  bargain,  that  they  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  value  of  shillings.  But,  like  the  hshes 
in  the  holes  under  the  roots  of  the  willows  and  alders,  they  seem 
to  have  got  used  to  being  washed  out  from  time  to  time.  Re- 
peatedly they  have  seen  their  wheat-ricks  and  hay-stacks  go 
floating  down  the  bosom  of  the  turbid  stream,  with  pigs, 
poultry,  and  perhaps  a  cow  or  two,  in  company.  They 
have  seen  their  lighter  furniture  bobbing  about  in  the 
kitchen  on  aground-swell  that  made  wild  work  with  the  crockery; 
and  possibly  they  may  have  escaped  themselves  from  the 
upper  windows  in  the  lightest  of  costume,  when  their  safety 
depended  on  the  ladder  and  the  boat  that  fortunately  proved  to 
he  promptly  available.  Nevertheless  when  the  floods  have  subsided, 
they  have  settled  back  with  the  acquiescence  of  stolid  resignation, 
as  if  they  had  been  the  victims  of  circumstances  beyond  their  con- 
trol. In  saying  so  much,  we  are  by  no  means  speaking  at  random, 
or  drawing  an  over-coloured  fancy  picture.  Cases  of  the  kind  have 
come  under  our  personal  knowledge ;  and  we  have  remarked  more- 
over that  these  people  appear  to  be  the  more  doggedly  deter- 
mined to  tempt  their  luck  once  more  when  it  has  played  them  an 
«specially  ugly  turn.  Experience  ought  to  have  assured  them  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  must  in  all  human  probability  suffer  again. 
But,  even  if  they  were  content  to  put  up  with  the  periodical 
losses  which  swallow  the  profits  of  many  a  prosperous  year,  they 
might  consider  that  it  may  be  a  question  of  life  as  well  as  pro- 
perty, and  that  the  pitcher  may  be  carried  to  the  well  once  too  often. 
An  old  house  has  in  all  likelihood  been  substantially  built ;  but  it 
was  never  intended  to  have  its  foundations  sapped  and  shaken  by 
these  repeated  floodings ;  even  a  slight  examination  would  pro- 
bably show  rifts  in  the  brickwork,  and  almost  certainly  some  par- 
tial subsidence  of  the  soil.  One  day  the  tenant  may  come  to 
such  grief  as  was  predicated  of  the  foolish  man  in  the  parable 
who  had  chosen  to  build  his  habitation  on  the  sands.  Short 
of  the  chance  of  such  a  signal  calamity,  having  one's  house 
upon  a  river  below  the  flood  range  must  necessarily  involve 
serious  contingent  expenses ;  while  the  occupants  must  be  of 
enviably  phlegmatic  temperaments  if  they  are  not  disturbed  by 
poignant  anxieties  in  the  beginning  of  such  a  thaw  as  that  of  la*t 
week.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  other  day  there  were  thousands 
of  residents  in  lonely  country  places  who  were  firmly  persuaded 
that  they  mizht  have  to  fleo  for  their  lives  in  the  course  of  the 
next  day  or  two.  In  not  a  few  instances  wo  learn  that  their 
apprehensions  have  been  realized  ;  though  happily,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  they  appear  to  have  escaped  better  than 
they  deserved.  Often,  with  tardy  prudence,  they  had  to  set  them- 
selves to  face  the  trouble  and  expense  of  moving  their  poods 
to  a  place  of  security.  Yet  we  Know  well  that,  after  being 
flooded  out  or  scared  For  the  time,  they  will  return  to  their  houses 
to  go  on  as  before,  though  they  may  have  lasting  reminders 
of  the  perils  they  havo  passed  through  in  the  fhape  of  an  npum- 
vation  of  their  chronic  agues  and  rheumatic  attacks.  When 
Buch  warnings  are  unheeded,  though  literally  brought  homo  to 
them,  we  suppose  it  is  of  little  use  to  preach.  We  have  always 
wondered  at  the  indifference  to  danger  that  habit  has  bred  with 
those  Sicilian  peasants,  who  live  tranquilly  in  their  villages  on  the 
slopes  of  Etnn,  though  that  formidable  volcano  has  the  disagree- 
able habit  of  throwing  out  new  craters  in  fresh  places  at  each  suc- 
cessive irruption.  Yet  there  can  bo  no  question  that,  on  a  calcu- 
lation of  the  chances,  the  Knglishmen  who  quietly  await  tho 
floods  of  which  the  periodical  advent  is  morally  certain  are  in 
reality  by  far  the  moro  foolhardy  of  tho  two. 


THE  STATE  AND  THE  FREE  CHURCHES. 

IT  has  become  much  the  fashion  of  late,  since  the  Liberation 
Society  has  been  so  busily  engaged  in  preaching  the  gospel  of 
disestablishment  in  season  and  out  of  season  to  all  and  sundry, 
whether  they  will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear,  to  speak  of 
the  Dissenting  or  Nonconformist  communities  as  "the  Free 
Churches."  By  this  is  meant,  we  believe,  primarily  that  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  Established  Church  by  their  freedom  from 
all  legal  trammels,  though  a  further  sense  is  attached  to  the  phrase 
by  many  of  their  admirers  to  the  effect  that  they  are  also  free 
from  the  bondage  of  formularies  and  creeds.  But  the  claim  of 
Nonconformist  bodies  to  the  title  on  this  latter  score  will  appear 
on  close  inspection  to  be  more  than  questionable.  In  the  first  place 
most  of  them  have  doctrinal  tests  or  standards  of  their  own  of  some 
kind,  which  are  usually  to  the  full  as  stringent  as  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  the  Creeds.  The  AVestminster  Confession,  for  in- 
stance, which  is  binding  on  all  Presbyterian  ministers,  estab- 
lished or  unestablished,  would  prove  to  ordinary  digestions 
at  least  as  tough  a  morsel  as  the  decrees  of  Trent.  And 
even  were  it  not  so  the  numerous  readers  of  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant's  Chronicles  of  Carlingford  will  not  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  there  is  an  irresponsible  lay  despotism,  far  more 
narrow  and  exacting  in  its  theological  requirements  than  any 
written  code,  to  which  all  Dissenting  ministers  are  expected  to 
succumb.  The  great  butterman  of  Salem  Chapel,  who  almost 
deserves  to  take  rank  with  Mrs.  Poyser,  is  a  typical  portrait.  But 
that  is  not  all.  The  freedom  of  the  Free  Churches  is  not  only 
limited  by  the  dogmatic  control  of — if  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
may  be  trusted — a  not  very  intelligent  laity ;  it  is  also  by  no  means 
exempt,  as  is  apt  somewhat  hastily  to  be  assumed,  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  law.  There  is  a  real  difference  no  doubt  in  the  rela- 
tions of  the  State  to  Established  and  non-established  Churches, 
but  the  difference  does  not  consist  in  the  latter  having  no  relations 
to  the  State  at  all.  We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
refer  to  this  subject  already,  and  have  pointed  out  the  curious 
illustration  afforded  by  a  century  of  American  religious  history 
of  the  practical  working,  or  rather  the  practical  unworkableness — 
sit  venia  verbo-  -of  the  theory  of  an  entire  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  It  has  received  a  fresh  illustration  of  another 
and  more  direct  sort  in  the  decision  reported  last  Wed- 
nesday, after  seven  days'  argument  in  court,  of  the  Ramsden 
Street,  Huddersfield,  Chapel  Case  byr  Yice-Chancellor  Hall.  And 
it  may  be  considered  a  somewhat  crucial  illustration,  for  the  Con- 
gregationalist  or  independent  community,  of  which  the  defendant, 
Mr.  Stannard,  is  a  minister,  differs,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  from, 
the  great  majority  of  Dissenting  bodies  in  having  no  doctrinal  for- 
mularies binding  on  its  ministers,  as  a  whole,  but  leaving  an  ex- 
ceptional latitude  both  of  faith  and  worship  to  its  separate  congre- 
gations, whence  indeed  it  derives  the  name  by  which  it  is  commonly 
known.  But  the  only  result  of  thi3  general  laxity  appears  to  be  a 
particular  stringency  in  the  management  of  each  separate  chapel. 
The  Congregationalists,  as  a  body,  having  no  doctrinal  standard, 
each  Chapel  or  congregation  finds  it  necessary  to  make  one  for 
itself,  in  the  shape  of  a  trust-deed  restricting  the  doctrines  to  bo 
preached  in  its  pulpit  to  those  specified  in  a  schedule  duly  annexed, 
flow  close  a  similarity,  in  form  or  substance,  may  prevail  among 
these  various  trust-deeds  we  are  not  able  to  say  ;  but  if  the  schedule 
of  doctrines  annexed  to  that  of  tho  Ramsden  Street  Chapel,  dated 
March  27,  1849,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  average  specimen,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  excessive  elasticity  or  reserve. 
Tho  Evangelical  Alliance  has,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  nine 
articles  in  its  confession  of  faith.  The  document  Mr.  Stannard 
was  called  on  to  subscribe  has  ten,  which  oddly  enough  contain  not 
a  word  about  the  Incarnation,  regarded  by  most  Christians  as  a 
fundamental  tenet  of  their  belief,  but.  is  very  explicit  on  certain 
minor  points  about  which  Christians  havo  fiercely  disputed,  or  havo 
consented  to  disagree,  from  tho  days  of  St.  Augustine  to  our  own. 
This  remarkable  formulary  runs  as  follows — 

1 .  The  Divine  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  mul  their  sole  authority 
and  entire  Sufficiency  as  the  rule  of  fuitli  mul  practice.  2.  The  Unity  of 
Hod  with  the:  proper  "Deity  of  the  Father  of  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
3.  The  tinivcr-ul  and  total  depravity  Of  mini  and  his  exposure  to  the  anger 
of  (iod  on  account  of  his  sins.  4.  '1  he  suHicicncy  of  the  atonement  which 
«  m  made  fur  sin  by  our  Lord  Jesus  <  hri-t,  and  His  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  Bavu  all  who  com  c  tO  1 1  ini  fur  l*J  vat  inn ,  5,  t  ree  juslilicatiou  by 
faith,  and  by  faith  alone,  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  6.  The  necessity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  influence  in  the  work  of  regeneration  nnd  ajfo  in  the  work 
of  sanctilication.  7.  The  predestination  according  to  (iod's  gracious 
purpose  of  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  unto  eternal  salvation  by 
Jesus  Christ.  ...  The  immutable  obligation  of  the  moral  law  as  (ha  rule  of 
hiiinnti  conduct,  ij.  Iln  re  direction  of  tin-  dead,  both  ju*t  and  tiojuti 
10.  The  eternal  happiness  of  the  righteous,  and  the  everlasting  punishment 
of  the  wicked. 

Tho  particular  details  of  Mr.  Ktannard's  quarrel  with  tho 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  his  Chapel  need  not  detain  us 
lung.  J'h'To  was  it  Hems  a  Broad  Church  and  a  Low  Church, 
or  as  it  called  itself  orthodox  party  in  tho  congregation,  cloven  of 
the  trustees,  who  were  the  plaintiffs  in  tho  recent  suit,  belonging 
to  tho  latter,  and  ten,  who  sided  with  Mr.  Stannard,' to  tho  former 
party.  When  in  1875  Mr.  Stannard  on  his  appointment  ns 
"  co-pastor"  of  tho  Chapel  was  called  upon  to  sign  the  schedule)  of 
doctrines  ho  wroto  a  letter  making  certain  reserves  an  to  three  of 
tho  articles  in  which  be  virtually  repudiated  tho  Culvinist  view 
of  original  sin  and  predestination  and  tho  doctrines  of  eternal 
punishment.  His  statement  was  accepted  by  the  trustees  at  tho 
time  as  a  sufficient  compliance  with  tho  requirements  of  tho  trust 
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deed,  though  they  are  now  advised  that  they  had  no  legal  power 
to  accept  anything  short  of  unqualified  submission,  and  ho  entered 
on  his  new  duties,  but  failed — as  was  only  natural  under  the 
circumstances — to  make  his  ministry  acceptable  to  the  more  rigid 
or  orthodox  of  his  hearers.     Hence  arose  the  action  which  has 
just  been  decided  against  him.    It  was  argued  on  his  behalf  that 
a  minute  adhesion  to  the  letter  of  the  doctrinal  tru^t  deeds  was 
not  usually  required  of  Congregationaliat  ministers  or  held  con- 
sistent with  the  "perfect  liberty  of  conscience  "  which  they  are 
entitled  to  claim,  and  that  a  largo  majority  of  his  own  congrega- 
tion, though  not  of  the  trustees,  supported  him.  These  pleas,  how- 
ever, the  Yice-Ohaneellor  treated,  and  was  evidently  bound  to 
treat,  as  irrelevant,  in  giving  judgment.     He  observed  that  the 
schedule  to  the  trust  deed  contained  an  exhaustive  specification 
of  the  creed  or  faith  which  the  defendant  had  pledged  himself  to 
teach,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  trust  deed  to  qualify  the 
schedule,  and  ho  could  not  incorporate  into  it  the  regulations  of  the 
Congregational  Union  or  any  other  association.  On  the  other  hand 
he  had  no  difficulty  iu  showing  that  Mr.  Stanuard  entertained 
doctrinal  opinions  materially  differing  from  the  schedule  upon  the 
three  articles  to  which  he  took  exception,  and  had  explained  thein 
"  with  great  astuteness  "  in  a  sense  which  really  amounted  to  ex- 
plaining them  away.    The  judgment  appears  on  the  face  of  it  a 
reasonable  one,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  defendants 
will  be  advised  to  appeal  against  it.    But  it  i3  not  with  the  merits 
of  the  judgment  that  we  are  concerned  here.    To  outsiders  the 
chief  interest  of  the  case  lies  in  its  exhibition  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State,  that  is  of  the  law,  whenever  any  property  is  at  stake, 
over  the  internal  administration  of  what  glories  in  being  the 
freest  of  Free  Churches.    For  no  religious  body  can  dispense 
altogether  with  the  possession  of  property — if  it  be  only  in 
buildings  for  worship — the  tenure  of  which  is  necessarily  regu- 
lated by  conditions  the  violation  of  which  involves  a  breach 
of  contract.    A  club,  li Ice  a  free  church,  is  a  voluntary  associa- 
tion, making  its  own  rules  quite  independently  of  the  State, 
but  if  any  of  those  rules  are  disputed  or  resisted  by  its  members, 
the  law  may  be  invoked  to  interpret  and  enforce  them,  as  has 
been  exemplified  in  more  than  one  recent  case,  and  in  others 
which  the  memory  of  those  who  can  go  back  a  few  years 
will  supply.    It  so  happened  indeed  that  the  same  paper,  of 
Wednesday  last,  which  contained  the  report  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Hall's  decision  in  the  case  of"  Jones  v.  Stanuard,"  reported  also 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  an  action  brought  against 
the  Committee  and  Trustees  of  the  Travellers'  Club  by  a  member 
whom  they  had  expelled.    In  this  case  the  authorities  of  the 
Club  were  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  previously  by  the  lower 
Court,  to  have  acted  within  their  legitimate  powers,  and  their 
sentence  of  expulsion  was  sustained.    In  a  former  case  of  the 
same  kind  last  year  an  opposite  decision  was  given,  and  tho  rules 
of  the  Club  were  held  not  to  have  been  complied  with  in  the  ex- 
pulsion of  an  offending  member.    But  under  such  circumstances 
a  Club  has  the  remedy  in  its  own  hands,  and  here  too  it  supplies 
an  analogy  to  the  position  of  uuestablished  Churches.    The  office 
of  the  Law  Courts  is  in  either  case  confined  to  strictly  interpret- 
ing the  rules,  whether  of  conduct  or  belief,  which  the  minister  or 
member  of  the  particular  society  has  pledged  himself  to  observe. 
This   might  conceivably   involve,   in  an  appeal   e.g.   from  a 
member    of   the  Reform    or    the    Junior  Carlton  Club,  a 
judicial  ruling  on  what  precisely  constitute  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative principles  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  rules,  just  as 
the  Stanuard  case  raised  the  question  of  what  constituted  Cal- 
vinistic  orthodoxy  in  the  sense  of  the  trust  deed  of  the  Iiamsden 
Street  Chapel.    And  so  far  the  judgment  of  the  Court  would  be 
final.    But  a  voluntary  association,  whether  Church  or  Club,  has 
one  resource  to  fall  back  upon,  if  it  feel  itself  aggrieved  by  the 
decision,  which  is  not  equally  open  to  an  Established  Church. 
Its  legislation  remains  in  its  own  hands,  and  therefore  any  rule  or 
test  which  has  been  interpreted  by  the  civil  Courts  in  a  sense  dif- 
ferent from  that  assigned  to  it  by  the  existing  officers  of  the 
Society  can  be  at  once  remodelled,  so  as  to  preclude  the  risk  of 
any  similar  miscarriage  of  justice,  as  they  understand  the  matter, 
in  future  appeals.    Supposing  for  instance  the  peculiar  tenets  of  a 
Calvinistic  or  Wesleyan  community  were  not  found  to  be  laid  down 
with  sufficient  stringency  to  secure  the  legal  expulsion  of  a 
preacher  who  refused  to  be  bound  by  them,  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, or  General  Assembly,  or  whatever  the  body  might  be, 
could  proceed  at  once  to  enact  a  fresh  test,  to  which  the  civil  courts 
would  in  all  future  appeals  give  due  effect.     now  far  this 
greater  liberty  of  action  is  to  be  considered  as  an  advantage  or  a 
misfortune  is  of  course  another  matter  on  which  opinions  will  ma- 
terially differ.  To  Broad  Churchmen  it  will  appear  a  ready  instru- 
ment of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  while  the  advocates  of  a  rigid  ortho- 
doxy will  see  in  it  their  only  way  of  escape  from  the  secular 
policy  of  a  latitudinarian  Gallio.    It  is  there,  however,  that  the 
main  distinction  lies,  for  better  or  for  worse,  between  the  position 
of  Established  and  Free  Churches  before  the  law.    Neither  of 
them  can  elude  its  supreme  jurisdiction,  or  refuse,  when  challenged, 
to  submit  their  authorized  formularies  to  its  arbitrament,  and  those 
formularies  will  constitute,  in  the  words  of  Vice-Chancellor  Hall, 
the  whole  materials  on  which  judgment  must  be  grounded.  But 
in  the  one  case  the  formularies  themselves  can  be  reconstructed 
from  time  to  time  to  meet  a  fresh  emergency,  without  reference  to 
any  external  authority,  whereas  in  the  other  case  the  sanction 
of" the  State  is  required  for  any  such  change. 

It  may  be  added,  as  indeed  we  have  before  now  had  occasion  to 
point  out,  that  within  these  limits  the  most  hierarchical  and 


dogmatic,  no  less  than  the  most  Protestant  of  Churches,  comes 
under  the  restraints  of  State  law.  The  famous  appel  comme 
iVubus,  which  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter  in  the  old  Gallicau 
Church,  is  an  example  of  this.  And  even  in  England  a  case  oc<- 
curred  some  twenty  years  ago  something  analogous  to  that  of  Mr, 
Stannard,  when  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  had  been  ejected 
from  his  church  and  house  by  Cardinal  Wiseman,  appealed  to  the 
civil  courts  for  redress,  and  his  appeal  was  entertained  and  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length.  A  more  recent  instance  of  a 
similar  kind  in  Ireland  will  be  in  the  memory  of  our  readers.  No 
doubt  every  variety  of  relations  between  Church  and  State  from 
absolute  theocracy  to  the  extremest  form  of  Erastianism  is 
conceivable  in  theory,  and  there  are  few  variations  which  have 
not  at  some  time  or  other  been  exemplified  in  history.  The  one 
kind  of  relation— if  we  may  be  pardoned  a  Hibernianism — which, 
however  plausible  or  desirable  it  may  look  on  paper,  has  never 
been  exemplified  in  practice,  and,  if  past  experience  may  be  relied 
on,  never  will  be,  is  that  of  total  separation.  In  one  sense  of 
course  Church  and  State  were  entirely  separate  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  when  the  one  not  only  ignored  the  claims  of  the 
other,  but  vigorously  persecuted  it.  The  Church  was  free  from 
all  civil  control  over  her  internal  affairs,  with  the  serious  draw- 
back of  supplying  her  periodical  quota  of  victims  to  the  amphi- 
theatre and  conducting  her  worship  in  the  Catacombs.  But  ever 
since  the  conversion  of  Constantino  relations  of  some  sort  or 
other  have  subsisted  between  the  religious  and  civil  societies,  and 
as  long  as  both  occupy  the  same  geographical  area  and  find  their 
members  among  the  same  population,  all  attempts  to  translate  the 
theory  of  total  separation  into  fact  must  inevitably  break  down. 


A  LITERARY  SOCIETY. 

TT7"HEN  any  one  feels  an  inclination  to  moralize,  it  would 
t  V  probably  be  well  for  him  to  address  to  himself,  and  certainly 
it  would  be  well  for  bis  friends  to  address  to  him,  the  famous 
counsel,  "  Don't."  We  have  rarely  felt  greater  temptations  to 
put  on  the  gown  of  the  preacher  than  while  reading  a  certain 
prospectus  which  lies  before  us,  except,  perhaps,  when  we  read 
certain  other  documents  to  which  it  bears  a  remarkable  likeness, 
and  which  we  shrewdly  suspect  to  have  been  various  chrysalis 
states  of  this  butterfly.  The  temptation,  however,  shall  be  re- 
sisted, and  the  preacher  shall  give  way  to  the  unpretending  ex- 
positor. The  London  Literary  Society — the  association  which  in 
this  document  gives  account  of  itself — deserves  exposition,  and 
perhaps  a  little  comment ;  its  morals  may,  perhaps,  he  safely  left 
to  draw  themselves. 

We  do  not  know,  and  the  prospectus  is  discreetly  silent  on  the 
matter,  bow  long  the  London  Literary  Society  has  diffused  its 
blessings  upon  its  members  and  the  public.  It  announces  that  it 
"  continues  "  to  support  the  interests  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
those  anxious  to  pursue  a  remunerative  literary  career.  Now  con- 
tinuance argues  previous  existence,  so  that  the  London  Literary 
Society  must  be  an  accomplished  fact.  In  one  sense  it  is  evidently 
a  very  accomplished  fact,  for  it  announces  itself  to  be  not  only 
literary,  but  artistic  and  musical.  It  has  an  "hon.  council "  wherein 
one  or  two  sufficiently  well-known  names  jostle  large  numbers  of 
names  which  are  not  well-known  at  all.  Many  of  them,  however, 
have  handles  to  them,  and  perhaps  the  majority  have  tails — tails 
of  initials.  There  is  an  M.P.  who  apparently  sits  for  a  newly- 
enfranchised  borough  called  New  South  Wales,  a  baronet,  a 
marquis  (not  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom),  a  princess, 
a  professor,  several  doctors,  and  quite  a  handsome  array  of 
captains.  Tho  London  Literary  Society  is  fond  of  the  word 
authoress,  of  which  some  precisians  deny  the  existence,  and 
appends  it  freely  to  the  names  of  its  Committee-women.  At  the 
head  of  the  page  is  a  startling  announcement  of  a  piece  with 
the  "  continues,"  on  which  we  have  already  commented.  "  The 
next  soiree  will  be  held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  Society's  mem- 
bers in  Kensington."  The  next — ergo,  there  has  been  a  soiree 
already ;  but  dates  and  places  are  not  given,  though  it  is  announced 
that  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  accepted  the  in- 
vitation to  this  mysterious  entertainment.  If  you  belong  to  the 
Loudon  Literary  Society,  you  may  not  only  go  to  the  next  soiree 
at  the  unknown  house  in  Kensington,  but  you  will  receive  invita- 
tions to  the  monthly  meetings,  where  those  possessing  talent  will 
meet  with  patrons  and  employers.  This  last  remark  suggests  a 
kind  of  statute-fair,  or  talent-hiring  market ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  conviviality  of  the  Society's  monthly  meetings  will  be 
rather  less  roystering  than  that  of  such  assemblies.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  part  of  the  vast  scheme  of  the  Society's  operations. 
Xo  fees,  we  read,  are  charged  the  next  two  hundred  members,  and 
this  combination  of  the  present  and  the  future  is  sufficiently  be- 
wildering, though  the  odd  use  of  the  word  "  next "  is  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Society's  usual  fashions  of  speech.  Literary  talent, 
the  next  two  hundred  members  and  the  world  are  told,  is,  "  with- 
out the  aid  of  capital  or  influence,  as  the  buried  nugget,  valueless 
to  the  world  and  its  owners.  But  the  object  of  the  Society  being 
to  recognize  talent  and  aid  writers  in  bringing  their  meritorious 
works,  whether  prose  or  poetical,  before  the  world,  no  worthy 
author  need  longer  despair  of  securing  fame  and  the  coveted 
pecuniary  reward,  as  the  6ame  influences  that  are  brought 
to  hear  on  the  productions  of  known  authors  will  now  be 
exerted  on  behalf  of  the  unknown,  and  the  advantages  hitherto 
monopolized  by  the  favoured  few  will  be  extended  to  the 
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many  seeking  success  either  as  magazine  contributors  or  in 
volume  form."  An  unknown  author  in  volume  form  seems  an 
odd  sort  of  person,  but  perhaps  the  Society  is  above  grammar. 
The  operations  of  the  London  Literary  Society,  however,  are  by 
no  means  to  be  merely  co-operative.  "  Valuable  and  safe  criticism 
may  be  relied  on  by  those  not  sure  of  the  abilities  they  may 
possess."  The  form  of  this  expression — though  as  we  have  just 
hinted  the  Society's  style  is  not  such  as  to  make  it  safe  to  rely  too 
much  on  the  form  of  its  expressions — would  seem  to  imply  that 
the  criticism  will  generally  be  eulogistic,  in  which  case  we  take 
leave  to  doubt  both  its  value  and  its  safety.  The  next  statement 
of  the  prospectus  is,  however,  much  more  definite.  Between  the 
let  of  September  and  the  ist  of  December  last  year,  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  authors  have  had  their  MSS.  inserted  in 
magazines,  &c.  through  the  exertions  of  the  Society.  It  is  not 
stated  what  the  magazines,  &c.  were,  nor  what  average  remunera- 
tion the  successful  scribes  obtained,  nor  what  was  the  length  of 
their  contributions.  We  have  seen  a  magazine — for  obvious  reasons 
we  shall  not  mention  its  name  or  character — which  never  appears 
without  fifty  or  sixty  separate  items  in  its  contents,  and  perhaps 
this  may  be  one  of  those  which  the  exertions  of  the  London  Lite- 
rary Society  have  mastered.  Besides,  there  is  much  virtue  in  that 
&c.  Perhaps  the  four  annuals  which  we  are  told  the  Society  has 
issued  may  be  included  therein. 

Artists  and  musicians  are  dismissed  with  colder  comfort.  They, 
"  it  is  hoped,  have  met  with  patrons  and  employers."  We  join  in 
the  hope  most  sincerely,  but  a  Society  which  contents  itself  by  back- 
ing its  friends  and  members  with  hopes  for  their  welfare  is  one  whose 
members  must  be  thankful  for  rather  small  mercies.  We  have  as 
yet  busied  ourselves  with  only  one  page  of  the  Society's  prospectus, 
and  there  are  two  more,  much  better  filled  with  entertaining 
matter  than  the  first,  which  is  somewhat  cumbered  with  the  names  of 
theprofessors  and  princesses.  A  long  quotation  from  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph introduces  us  in  the  well-known  style  of  that  periodical  to 
the  glacial  age,  the  Roman  bath,  the  tiltyard,  Shenstone,  J  ohnson,  &c, 
in  order  to  support  the  proposition  that  "  every  man  i3  a  member 
of  a  society  of  some  sort."  The  moral  is  not  drawn  by  the  news- 
paper, which  very  likely  was  talking  about  something  quite  dif- 
ferent ;  but  it  is  obvious,  and  indeed  the  prospectus  supplies  it. 
The  London  Literary  Society  "  is  at  all  times  ready  to  advise  and 
assist  authors  generally,  giving  them  practical  help  and  sympathy" 
[not  mere  hopes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  artists  and  musicians], 
"and  leading  them  on  to  the  success  enjoyed  by  authors  of  standard 
works — fellows  of  this  Society."  We  are  not  too  sure  about  the 
construction  of  the  Last  clause,  but  it  seems  to  be  encouraging. 
Then  we  have  the  several  advantages  offered  in  detail.  Ladies  are 
admitted,  and  may  bring  a  non-member  with  them,  who  will,  let 
us  hope,  always  be  of  their  own  sex,  for  the  better  prevention  of 
scandals.  The  definition  of  a  member  of  the  London  Literary 
Society  follows,  and  rivals  the  well-known  practice  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  its  charming  latitude.  "  Members  of  the  London 
Literary  Society  are  those  sympathising  with  the  Society's  object, 
or  anxious  to  use  their  talent  for  profit,  amusement,  or  the  good  of 
mankind."  Here  is  a  wide  &weep  of  the  net  indeed.  But  there 
is  an  inner  order  besides  this  vast  body.  Fellows,  as  distinguished 
from  members,  are  elected — it  is  not  said  by  whom — half-yearly, 
and  are  those  only  who  have  published  in  volume  form,  or 
contributed  to  magazines  or  the  press.  They  enjoy  the  right  to 
call  themselves  F.L.L.S.,  a  distinction  of  the  highest  kind.  How- 
ever, even  unfledged  members  will  have  their  productions  in  MS. 
gratuitously  introduced  at  once  to  several  magazines,  whose 
editors  have  expressed  their  readiness  to  consider  and  insert  the 
approved  matter  of  the  M.L.L.S.  Considering  that  the  editors  of 
most,  if  not  of  all,  magazines  profess  on  the  covers  of  their  pub- 
lications their  readiness  to  consider  and  insert  the  approved  matter 
of  anybody  in  the  wide  world,  the  special  privilege  of  tho  members 
of  the  L.li.S.  is  perhaps  hardly  one  of  great  value.  So  also 
when  we  are  told  that  gifted  unknown  authors'  works  are  pub- 
lished by  firms  for  tho  Society  free  of  all  charge,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  the  reflection  that  firms  are  for  the  most  part  quite  readv  to 

Eublish  free  of  charge  the  works  of  gifted  authors,  whether  they 
elong  to  the  Society  or  not.  But  then,  perhaps,  tho  class  of  per- 
sons who  are  likely  to  aspire  to  be  F.L.L.S.  do  not  know  this.  "  I  ho 
profits,"  we  are  told,  "  are  paid  the  author.''  Perhaps  tho  author 
would  prefer  to  be  paid  the  profits  ;  but  hero  again  we  are  lapsing 
into  the  ungrateful  task  of  verbal  criticism.  Tlio  Society  is  really 
going  to  do  Bomething  remarkable.  Jt  is  going  to  print  tho 
names  of  all  its  Fellows  and  members  from  time  to  time,  and  to 
send  the  list  round  to  the  editors  and  publishers  of  London,  with  a 
broad  hint  that  here  are  fellows  of  genius  icady  for  the  hiring. 
"  This,  no  doubt,  will  result  in  many  entering  on  a  successful  literary 
career  ' ;  and,  in  cane  tho  editors  and  publishers  should  unfortunately 
put  the  list  in  the  waste-paper  basket,  members  are  allowed  to  men- 
tion the  fact  of  their  membership  to  the  editors  and  the  publishers, 
on  condition  of  paying  to  the  Society  five  per  cunt,  of  Mm  profits 
which  will  inevitably  result.  Two  statements  of  a  mysterious 
kind  terminate  the  first  part  of  tho  prospectus.  The  Society,  wo 
are  told,  will  shortly  issue  a  theologicnl  work,  a  drama,  and  a 
novel,  the  reader  being  left  in  doubt  whether  them,  are  to  bo  joint 
efforts  or  not.  Secondly.it  is  suggested  that  those  anxious  to 
qualify  themselves  for  press  or  literary  remunerative  employment  i 
can  attach  themselves  to  the  Society's  odices  for  the  necessary 
training.  What  these  unlucky  barnacle*  (ire  to  be  trained  at 
during  the  period  of  their  attachment  does  not  appear.  Perhaps 
they  will  be  set  to  work  at  tho  theological  work,  the  drama,  mid 
tho  novel. 


The  rest  of  the  document  is  taken  up  with  eulogies  from  the 
provincial  press  on  the  Society's  quarterly,  the  London  and  West- 
minster, which  is,  we  are  told,  "  an  edition  to  the  literature  of  the 
day,"  with  a  promise  that  the  Society's  monthly,  the  London — 
shades  of  Lamb  and  De  Quincey  ! — will  soon  be  issued,  and  with 
interesting  details  about  the  soirees.  The  charming  absence  of 
exclusiveness  which  marks  the  whole  scheme  is  here  very  ap- 
parent. The  Council  is  willing  to  receive  the  names  of  hospitable 
persons  who,  in  their  turn,  are  willing  to  receive  its  members,  and 
will  reward  their  hospitality  by  allowing  them  to  invite  their 
private  friends.  Also  "  musicians  will  have  facility  afforded  to  them 
of  securing  public  appreciation  " — that  is  to  say,  they  may  if  they  like 
play  for  nothing.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  this  odd  scheme, 
which  would  be  hardly  worth  notice  if  it  were  not  constantly 
cropping  up  in  one  form  or  another,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  curious 
fallacies  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  it.  A  literary  register  office, 
which  we  take  the  Society  to  aim  at  being,  would  be  a  capital 
thing  if  there  were  a  market  in  literature  for  unskilled  labour,  and 
if  the  demand  for  such  labour  was  greater  than  the  supply.  Unfor- 
tunately, literary  labour  which  is  worth  anything  certainly  cannot  be 
described  as  unskilled,  and  the  supply  of  it  up  to  a  certain  pitch  of 
skilfulness  is  much  greater  than  the  demand.  The  editors  and 
publishers  on  whose  waste-paper  baskets  the  L.L.S.  has  designs,  can 
have  their  pick  of  such  labour  as  this,  and  do  not  want  to  have  it 
supplied  to  them  by  a  society.  Labour  of  a  different  and  higher 
kind,  as  they  know  perfectly  well,  they  are  never  likely  to  get 
through  such  a  society  at  all. 


NATIONAL  PORTRAITS  IN  PERIL. 

IT  is  an  unfortunate,  though  natural,  result  of  the  political 
paroxysm  under  which  society  is  suffering  that  many  matters 
of  isolated,  but  real,  importance  are  either  entirely  neglected  or 
handled  in  a  perfunctory  and  misleading  fashion.  A  pregnant 
instance  of  this  inconvenience  occurred  on  Monday  last.  Those  who 
looked  at  the  Parliamentary  reports  on  the  day  after  would  have  put 
their  oracle  down  with  the  impression  that  some  fussy  member  had 
gratuitously  detained  Parliament  from  the  Irish  crisis  by  forcing 
upon  it  his  unnecessary  alarms  about  a  little  hay  which  had  for  a  few 
moments  blazed  away  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  We  do  not 
blame  Mr.  Lefevre  for  having,  with  the  ingenuous  optimism  which 
sits  so  gracefully  upon  a  Chief  Commissioner  of  Works  during  his 
first  year  of  office,  accepted  the  roseate  representations  of  some 
perturbed  subordinate.  But  the  world  would  have  had  a  more 
clear  impression  of  the  whole  affair  if  the  papers  could  have  found 
room  for  the  question  of  the  troublesome  member,  who  at  all 
events  believed  that  he  was  compressing  into  the  curt  terms  obli- 
gatory upon  the  interpellation  of  a  non-Irish  interrogator  the  story 
of  what  had  barely  avoided  being  a  national  calamity. 

We  believe  that  he  stated  to  the  House  a  clear  conviction  that 
he  had  with  his  own  eyes  seen  something  which  was  no  reproach 
to  the  Office  of  Works,  but,  on  the  contrary,  evidence  of  the 
generous  intentions  of  the  higher  authorities,  if  it  had  not  been 
marred  by  the  stupid  laziness  of  untrustworthy  subordinates. 
The  Office  has  lately  been  engaged  upon  the  good  work  of  alto- 
gether improving  and  enlarging  the  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
and,  in  particular,  of  making  it  a  little  more  fireproof.  Ono  detail 
of  the  last  operation  was  effected  in  this  way.  At  a  centrical 
point  of  the  flimsy  building  stands  what  was  once  the  well- 
hole  of  a  lift,  which  has  been  suppressed  and  converted  into 
closets.  At  the  height  of  the  upper  gallery  the  closet  which  is 
found  at  that  level  is  flanked  on  ono  side  by  tho  shaft  of  the  fur- 
nace, which  is  apt  to  get  perilously  hot,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
spiral  staircase  of  wood.  So  tho  men  were  ordered  to  give  addi- 
tional safety  at  this  point  by  thickening  and  raising  the  lloor  by 
the  addition  of  a  solid  coating  of  cement.  They  had  at  the 
same  time  to  get  rid  of  a  mass  of  inflammable  rubbish — bits  of 
old  wood  and  rope,  birds'  nesta,  and  so  forth,  which  had  beeu 
accumulating,  and  whose  fitting  destination  was  tho  rubbish  cart. 
Having  this  double  task  to  perform,  they  combined  tho  opera- 
tions by  trampling  all  this  handy  fuel  down  upon  the  original  lloor, 
bounded  as  it  was  by  the  furnace  shaft  on  ono  side,  and  by  that 
efficient  fire-conductor,  tho  spiral  wooden  staircase,  on  the  other, 
and  then  by  coating  the  compressed  rubbish  over  with  a  skin  of 
cement,  which  in  outward  appearance  might  have  reached  to 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  but  which  was  really  about  an  inch 
thick. 

Dm  very  natural  result  occurred  of  tho  furnace  being  lighted,  tho 
hidden  fuel  igniting,  and  the  cement  skin  having  cracked,  or 
being  on  the  point,  of  cracking,  when  at  seven  o'clock  ono  morning 
•  zealous  ollicinl  hnd  fortunately  his  curiosity  arrested  by  an  un- 
usual smoke  which  was  pervading  the  building,  and  so  tho 
burning  "hay"  was  extinguished  in  tho  nick  of  lime.  In  not 
many  minutes  more  tho  inestimable  National  Portrait  Gallery 
might,  according  to  the  vernacular  expression,  have  been  made 
hay  of. 

We  add  nothing  to  this  plain  statement  of  fact.  Tho  First 
Commissioner  as  ho  gets  older  in  office  will,  wo  have  no  doubt, 
become  lem  prone  to  bo  sceptical  even  as  to  an  opponent  who  comes 

forward  not  to  attack,  but  to  help  him.    In  the   unwhile,  and 

at  n  moment  when  tho  popular  cry  is  to  light  up  and  to 
throw  open  the  national  treasures,  it  is  well  to  rrolleet  that  one 
spark  may  destroy  that  which  all  tho  (Queen's  money  and  all  the 
Oueen's  men  con  never  S"t  tip  again. 
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THE  THREATENED  STRUGGLE  FOR  GOLD. 

IN  writing  lately  of  tho  probable  value  of  money  during  the 
current  year  wo  referred  to  the  apprehended  scarcity  of 
gold,  and  since  then  fears  have  begun  to  be  entertained  by  men  of 
business  that  before  long  the  principal  commercial  nations  will 
be  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  gold.  So  soon  after  tho  great  gold 
discoveries  a  fear  of  this  kind  seems  strange;  but  when  it  is 
recalled  to  mind  how  immense  during  the  last  thirty  years  has 
boon  the  growth  in  population,  wealth,  and  in  tho  activity  of 
trade,  it  will  bo  seen  to  be  not  quite  so  strange  as  at  first  sight  it 
appears.  Tho  first  cause  of  tho  scarcity  of  the  metal  was  the 
adoption  by  Germany  of  tho  single  gold  standard  at  the  close  of 
the  Franco-German  war.  Since  then  that  country  has  coined 
about  84  millions  sterling  of  gold,  and  no  sooner  had  her  pur- 
chases ceased  than  the  United  States  began  to  preparo  for  the 
resumption  of  specio  payments.  During  the  pa9t  four  years  the 
United  States  have  retained  tho  whole  production  of  their  own 
mines,  and,  besides,  have  imported  very  large  sums  from  Europe. 
According  to  the  ollieial  Mint  statements  it  appears  that  at  tho 
end  of  Docember  last  the  gold  coin  circulating  in  the  United 
States,  the  gold  imported  from  Europe  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year,  aud  tho  gold  bullion  fresh  from  the  mines 
received  at  tho  Mint,  amounted  altogether  to  very  Dearly  100  mil- 
lions sterling.  A  portion  of  this  large  sum  had,  no  doubt,  all 
along  been  held  in  the  country,  for  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
in  California  and  tho  neighbouring  territories  gold  never  went  out 
of  circulation  ;  and,  even  where  the  inconvertible  paper  currency 
was  alone  used  as  money,  gold  doubtless  was  very  largely  hoarded. 
Still,  if  we  allow  20  or  30  millions  sterling  on  this  account — which 
seems  a  very  liberal  allowance — we  find  that  at  least  150  millions 
sterling  have  been  taken  by  the  United  States  and  Germany 
within  the  last  few  years.  And  now  it  is  said  that  Italy,  which 
is  preparing  to  resume  specio  payments,  intends  to  adopt  a  gold 
instead  of  a  silver  currency.  The  Bill  laid  before  the  Chambers 
has  not  yet  become  law,  and  the  question,  therefore,  is  not  finally 
decided.  Besides,  when  the  Italian  Government  comes  to  nego- 
tiate the  great  loan  which  it  must  bring  out  to  carry  through  the 
measure,  it  may  find  it  impossible  to  get  the  gold  which  it 
requires.  But,  however  that  may  be,  the  intention  at  present 
apparently  is  to  resume  in  gold,  and,  if  this  should  be  done, 
the  new  demand  will  certainly  press  very  heavily  upon  the 
gold  reserves  of  the  world.  So  far  we  have  been  dealing  only 
with  the  new  demands  which  have  come  into  existence  since 
1870;  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wear  and  tear  of 
coinage  in  all  old  gold-using  countries  requires  a  very  large  annual 
supply,  and  that,  moreover,  the  steady  increase  both  in  wealth 
and  population  in  those  countries  every  year  necessitates  an 
addition  to  the  circulation.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  certainly 
not  improbable  that  we  ma}'  have  a  very  great  scarcity  of  gold 
before  long,  leading  to  a  determined  struggle  between  the  chief 
banks  of  the  more  advanced  nations  to  preserve  their  own 
reserves. 

While  the  demand  for  the  metal  has  thus  been  growing, 
the  production  has  been  steadily  falling  olF.  At  present  the  pro- 
duction of  the  American  mines  is  somewhat  under  7  millions 
sterling,  while  that  of  all  the  Australian  mines  does  not  exceed 
8i  millions.  Victoria,  which  was  by  far  the  richest  of  the  colo- 
nies in  the  ore,  now  yields  but  about  3j  millions,  instead  of  12 
millions  formerly  yielded.  Some  of  the  other  colonies,  however,  have 
become  much  more  productive,  and,  in  consequence,  the  aggregate 
yield  may  be  set  down  at  about  8i  millions;  as  we  have  just  said, 
making,  with  the  American  production,  about  15  millions  sterling 
annually,  or  little  more.  The  Kussian  mines  yield  probably  an- 
other 3  millions  sterling ;  but  none  of  the  produce  finds  its  way 
further  west  than  Germany,  the  whole  being  absorbed  either  by 
that  Empire  or  in  Russia  itself.  So  far  as  the  world  generally  is 
concerned,  therefore,  the  whole  production  at  present  does  not  very 
much  exceed  15  millions  sterling;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
United  States  for  four  year3  running  have  retained  the  whole 
produce  of  their  own  mines.  For  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
consequently,  there  remain  only  the  8J  millions  yielded  by  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  small  supplement  given  by  other  countries, 
such  as  Japan  and  South  America.  At  the  very  outside, 
therefore,  the  gold-using  countries  outside  the  United  States  and 
Germany  have  to  depend  upon  an  annual  production  of  about 
10  millions,  which  is  barely  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  wear 
and  tear  of  existing  currencies.  If,  then,  Italy  insists  upon 
having  a  gold  currency,  a  struggle  for  the  metal  seems  inevitable. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  United  States  are 
probably  now  fully  supplied  with  gold.  The  increase  of  the  cur- 
rency, including  therein  not  only  the  coinaare,  but  also  the  green- 
backs and  the  bank-notes,  during  the  past  two  years  has  been  little 
short  of  60  millions  sterling.  And.  making  all  allowance  necessary 
for  the  enormous  growth  of  population  and  wealth,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary prosperity  of  the  country  at  present,  it  seems  scarcely 
credible  that  a  further  increase  is  necessary.  Next  autumn, 
indeed,  as  in  the  two  past  autumns,  there  may  again  be  an  export 
of  gold  from  France  and  England;  but  in  the  dead  months  of 
the  summer  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  reflux  to  Europe  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  the  metal.  We  do  not  anticipate,  there- 
fore, that  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  will  be  very  much 
more  increased.  We  should  rather  look  forward  by  and  by  to  the 
recommencement  of  gold  exports  to  Europe.  It  is  also  possible 
that,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  Italy  may  find  gold  too  dear  for  . 


her,  and  may  wisely  decide  to  resume  payment  in  silver,  or,  at 
least,  to  maintain  the  double  standard  already  legally  in  existence. 
Still,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  great  reduction  in  the 
American  currency  will  take  place,  and  as  the  United  States  at 
resent  have  the  command  of  tho  markets  of  tho  world,  it  will  not 
e  possible  to  get  back  much  gold  thence  except  at  very  high 
prices.  No  doubt  gold,  like  any  other  commodity,  can  be  obtained 
at  a  price ;  but  the  price  may  be  a  very  heavy  one.  It  ia  also 
possible  that,  should  the  struggle  become  severe,  Germany  may 
decide  to  adopt  the  double  standard  already  legally  existing  in 
the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union.  It  is  known  that  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Germany  holds  a  very  largo  part  of  its  metallic  reserve  in 
silver,  and  tho  Bank  cannot  afford  to  incur  the  loss  which  would 
be  entailed  upon  it  by  the  sale  of  that  metal.  But,  of 
course,  the  Government  would  indemnify  the  Bank  for  aiding 
to  carry  out  a  great  Imperial  policy.  The  German  Government, 
however,  is  not  fond  of  expenditure  incurred  without  a  clear 
prospect  of  gain  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  as  we  have  said,  that  it 
may  decide  to  retain  the  silver  in  circulation.  However,  these  are 
ail  matters  of  speculation  upon  which  no  sufficient  information 
exists  to  enable  us  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  and,  in  any  case,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  gold  must  become  scarce  if  all  the  present  gold- 
using  countries  decide  upon  retaining  gold  as  their  single  standard, 
unless  fresh  gold  mines  are  discovered.  Indeed,  if  the  Bank  of 
France  should  determine  to  recover  some  of  the  gold  which  it  has 
allowed  the  United  States  to  take  from  it  during  the  last  two 
years,  the  struggle  may  become  very  severe ;  for  the  Bank  of 
England  will  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  to  protect  its  own 
reserve ;  and,  as  we  have  just  been  observing,  America  is  in  a 
position  at  present  not  only  to  keep  what  gold  it  has,  but  to  take 
more  if  it  should  desire  it,  and,  therefore,  will  part  with  any  that 
may  be  needed  for  Europe  only  at  a  high  price. 

If  nothing  should  be  done  to  re-monetize  silver,  and  if  no  great 
reforms  should  be  introduced  having  for  result  the  economizing  of 
coin,  it  is  quite  clear  that  gold  must  tend  year  by  year  to  become 
more  scarce,  even  if  tho  struggle  which  is  talked  of  should  not 
actually  take  place.    But  a  tendency  in  gold  to  become  scarce 
means  a  tendency  to  become  dear  ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  tendency 
to  fall  in  the  gold  prices  of  all  other  commodities.    A  general  fall 
of  prices  would  be  of  decided  advantage  to  all  persons  having  fixed 
incomes,  but  to  the  producing  classes  it  would  be  decidedly  dis- 
advantageous.   Persons  with  fixed  incomes  would  find  that  those 
incomes  would  really  be  able  to  purchase  a  larger  quantity  of 
other  things   than  they   do  at  present,  and  would  there- 
fore   in   etl'ect,    though    not    in   name,  find    their  incomes 
very  considerably  increased.     The  producing  classes,  on  the 
contrary,  would  receive  less  sums  for  the  commodities  they 
produced,  and  would,  therefore,  be  worse  off  than  they  are  now. 
The  tendency  of  a  scarcity  in  gold  would  thus  on  the  one  hand 
be  to  discourage  production,  to  act  as  a  kind  of  damper  upon 
trade,  and  on  the  other  to  increase  the  well-being  of  all  persons 
with  fixed  incomes.    In  trade,  as  in  everything  else,  imagination 
plays  a  very  great  part,  and  people  receiving  lower  prices  for  their 
goods  would  consider  themselves  poorer,  would  fancy  that  their 
business  was  less  profitable  than  it  used  to  be,  and  would 
have,  therefore,  less  heart  to  engage  iu  new  ventures,  and 
less  hope  to  speculate.    The  tendency  clearly,  therefore,  would 
be  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  tlie  great  gold  discoveries  of  thirty 
years  ago,  supposing  that  the  scarcity  were  to  last  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time.    As  regards  the  immediate  effect  of  a  gold 
scarcity,  Mr.  Gifl'en,  in  the  remarkably  able  paper  which  he  has 
just  contributed  to  the  Sfalist,  as  a  review  of  the  past  year's 
trade,    suggests  that  it  would  probably  be  beneficial  just 
now  when  we  have  entered  upon  one   of  those  great  com- 
mercial cycles  in  which  trade  goes  on  steadily  improving  and 
prices  rising  until  they  end  in  what  is  called  inflation.  The 
natural  course  of  such  a  movement  is  to  lead  up  to  a  great 
monetary  crisis.    Wages  and  prices  rise,  until  the  circulation  of 
all  the  more  advanced  countries  expands  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  banks  find  their'  reserves  insufficient  for  the  obligations  they 
have  incurred.    In  consequence,  money  becomes  exorbitantly  dear, 
and  some  accident  occurring  to  create  general  uneasiness  or  alarm, 
a  panic  ensues  and  ends  in  disaster.    Mr.  Giffen  suggests  that,  if  a 
struggle  for  gold  amongst  the  principal  countries  should  now 
begin,  money  would  become  prematurely  dear,  speculation  would 
be  checked  before  it  had  reached  its  extreme  limit,  the  banks 
would  take  measures  to  protect  themselves  before  serious  danger 
was  incurred,  and  thus  disaster  would  be  averted,  a  crisis  being  sub- 
stituted for  a  panic.  And  the  experience  of  the  period  1 870-73  lends 
support  to  this  theory.    It  will  be  recollected  that  the  reform 
of  the  German  coinage  was  going  on  during  these  years,  and  that 
in  1872  and  1873  Germany  took  immense  amounts  of  gold  from 
the  market.  The  consequence  was  that  money  became  dear  sooner 
than  it  would  have  done  in  the  natural  course  of  trade  improvement, 
and  that  the  inflation  period  was  cut  short.    In  1873,  therefore, 
though  there  was  panic  in  Vienna  and  in  New  York,  there  was 
no  panic  in  London.    We  had  a  series  of  crises,  and  a  long  period 
of  trade  depression ;  but  we  had  no  real  disaster.    If  this  ex- 
perience should  be  repeated  now,  the  gold  struggle  with  which  we 
are  threatened  would  not  be  so  mischievous  as  many  people  are 
inclined  to  think,  but  would  indeed  be  rather  beneficial. 
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MR  BOOTH'S  OTHELLO. 

MR.  BOOTH'S  Othello  is,  to  our  thinking,  a  greater,  if  a  less 
complete,  performance  than  his  admirable  rendering  of  Iago. 
That  it  should  be  in  some  sense  less  complete  is  not  surprising. 
It  was  only  to  be  expected  from  Mr.  Booth's  previous  perform- 
ances that  he  should  be  "  totus  teres  atque  rotundus  "  in  his  own 
conception  of  Iago,  and  we  have  already  expressed  our  general 
agreement  with  that  conception.  (On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
American  player  had  given  evidence  of  possessing  a  poetical 
imagination  and  a  fine  insight,  the  bursts  of  passion  displayed  in 
his  former  representations  had  been  more  or  less  isolated,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  show  conclusively  that  he  was  equal 
to  the  terrible  strain  put  upon  an  actor  of  Othello  from  the 
time  when  Iago's  poison  begins  to  work  to  the  end  of  the 
play.  In  our  judgment  Mr.  Booth  has  proved  himself  equal  to 
meeting  this  strain.^  Here  and  there,  as  may  be  guessed  from 
what  we  have  said,  his  power  of  expression  Hags;  his  voice  loses 
the  ring  with  which  ho  has  begun  a  passage,  and  assumes  a 
certain  deadness  as  the  speech  comes  to  an  end  ;  and,  on  some  few 
occasions,  the  method  which  marred  some  of  his  effects  in  Hamlet 
makes  itself  disappointingly  apparent.  ^The  accounts  which  we 
had  heard  and  read  of  the  performance  bad,  however,  prepared  us 
for  far  molte  disappointments  than  these,  and  we  came  away  with 
a  feeling  of  agreeable  surprise  at  having  witnessed  what  struck  us 
as  a  singularly  fine  and  powerful  rendeiing  of  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  difficult  of  Shakspeare's  partsj 

LMr.  Booth  takes  the  poetical  view  of  Othello,  the  view  which 
has  always  seemed  to  us  the  true  one.  Unless  the  romantic 
nobleness  of  the  character  is  insisted  upon,  it  surely  becomes 
difficult  to  find  any  acceptable  explanation  either  of  Desdemona's 
love  for  the  Moor,  or  of  the  complete  confidence  placed  in  him  by 
the  Seigneury,  who  regard  him,  it  may  be  noted,  not  only  as  a 
first-rate  soldier,  but  also  as  a  man  fit  above  all  others  in  their 
service  to  be  entrusted  with  the  dictatorial  command  of  Cyprus 
at  a  time  full  of  trouble  and  danger.}  That  he  was  meant  to  be 
represented  as  such  a  man  as  this,  not  as  a  violent  savage,  can,  we 
think,  be  shown  without  any  pedantic  driving  of  words  into  a 
toil  or  going  about  to  recover  the  wind  of  detached  passages.  One 
instance  alone  speaks  strongly  enough  for  this  view.  Iago,  who 
hates  the  Moor,  and  is  not  given  to  take  the  highest  estimate  of  his 
friends  and  acquaintance,  says  in  soliloquy  that  "  the  Moor — how- 
beit  I  endure  him  not, — Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature.'' 
The  collocation  of  the  three  epithet3  in  a  speecli  delivered  by  Iago 
in  communing  with  himself  seems  to  point  clearly  enough  to  the 
fact  that  Othello  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  mere  savage  over- 
laid with  a  thin  veneer  of  acquired  civilization  which  he  has 
been  too  often  represented  as  being.  Passage  might  be  mul- 
tiplied on  passage  to  support  this  view,  but  we  prefer  to  rest 
upon  what  seems  to  us  the  strongest  and  moat  convincing 
instance.  \We  may  here  refer  to  an  opinion  expressed,  with 
amusing  dogmatism,  by  Hazlitt  (who,  of  course,  was  not  infallible, 
but  with  whose  judgments  one  more  often  agrees  than  not),  that 
"  Othello  was  tall,  but  that  is  nothing ;  he  was  black,  but  that  is 
nothing.  But  he  was  not  fierce,  and  that  is  everything."  Mr. 
Booth's  Othello  is  neither  black,  nor,  in  Hazlitt'a  seu^e,  fierce. 
He  has  thrilling  bursts  of  pnssion,  but  it  is  the  passion  not  of  a 
demi-savage  carried  away  bv  the  iu flamed  temper  of  his  blood,  but 
of  a  noble  nature  led  astray  by  the  diabolical  wiles  that  work  upon 
its  freedom  and  openness  to  believe  that  it  has  been  wronged  to 
the  uttermost  and  must  exact,  not  blind  vengeance,  but  tho  utter- 
most penalty.  This  at  least  is  the  mood  of  the  last  act.  The 
cries  of  "  I'll  tear  her  all  to  pieces,"  and  "  Blood,  Iago,  blood  !  " 
are  of  course  the  result  of  a  momentary  and  overmastering  passion, 
and  are  only  remotely  Connected  with  the  semi-judicial  attitude 
of  the  killing  of  Desdemona.  It  w;is  in  the  scene  in  which  these 
cries  occur  that  Mr.  Booth  might  not  unnaturally  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fall  somewhat  fchort  of  bis  purpose;  bo  played  it  with 
a  piercing  intensity  of  passion,  of  which  tin:  effect  was  increased  by 
the  many  indications  that  the  giving  way  to  such  passion  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  soul  of  the  va  iant  Oi  bello^  There  are  two  points 
at  which  players  of  Othelio  have  more  or  less  ugreed  in  thinking 
some  such  indication  nccej-sary — the  moment  after  the  burst 
of  uuc  with  Iago.  and  the  moment  ait<r  Othello  has  aiked 
him  to  set  onlbi*  wife  to  observe.  Jn  the  first-mentioned  of 
tbeM  passages,  \"Mr.  Booth,  giving  unrestrained  sway  for  an 
loftCM  to  the  passion  •which  devours  the  Moor,  draws  his 
dagger  upon  Iago,  and  in  the  very  act  of  striking  flings  it 
itv.ny,  and  falls  upon  a  kind  of  garden  seat  in  tho  Diddle 
of  tho  stage  in  a  reaction  of  horror  and  shamo  in  which  he 
marrges  to  lose  nothing  of  tho  general  s  dignity.}  So  it  is  al-o 

with  the  Other  passage.  The  shame  in  more  unite  becnuso  tho 
thing  done  has  been  more  shameful,  but  the  greater  agony  of  re- 
inoiMi)  which  follows  it  marks  the  natural  riobloii'  sa  of  a  man  who 
h;m  boon  driven  into  a  deed  which  is  abhorrent  to  his  contempla- 
tion the  moment  that  he  has  done  it,  but  whi'-h  ho  mill  will  do  in 
MUMfcDN  of  what  wcnn  to  him  the  just  discovery  of  a  vilo  crime. 
It.  would  bo  ea<y  enough  to  dwell  at  er^a'-r  l«-n^t h  upon  the 
finely  imagined  and  forcibly  given  cflect*  which  .Mr.  Ilooth  pro- 
duce.'! in  this  scene;  but  it  m  time  to  my  something  of  his  per- 
formance in  the  earlier  part  Ol  tho  pin  v. 

We  quoted  just  now  a  settle,  <••■  of  lln/.litt's  in  which  ho  asserts 
that  •'  Othello  was  tall."    Thert  il  nothing  in  tho  text  to  prove 
that  he  war-" all,  and  argument  itive  us"  might  bo  m ado  of  the 
usage  about*'"  this  little  arm  "  ;  but,  no  doubt, (Othello  had  an 
.posing  presence,  and  Mr.  Booth,  who  is  not  lull,  gives  to  him 


a  stately  air  of  repose  and  conscious  command  which  is  entirely  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  "  Keep  up  your  bright  swords " — a 
speech  which  he  delivers  with  admirable  dignity.  We  have  on 
former  occasions  dwelt  upon  Mr.  Booth's  extraordinary  command 
of  graceful  and  varied  gesture  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how, 
while  nothing  of  grace  is  lost,  the  whole  nature  of  his  gesture  in 
Othello  is  different  from  that  which  he  employs  in  Iago.  In  the 
one  case  one  sees  the  mobile  dexterity  of  the  super-subtle 
Venetian  ;  in  the  other,  the  decision  and  freedom  of  the 
great  Moor  who  still  thinks  lovingly  of  his  unhoused  free  con- 
dition^ \fhe  dignity  shown  in  the  first  scene  is  kept  up  in 
the  great  speech  iu  the  Sagittary  until  the  end,  and  at  the 
end  comes  one  of  the  actor's  worst  mistakes.  Mr.  Booth 
here  descends  to  the  stagy  trick  of  "  making  a  point "  out  of 
"  and  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them,"  and  deliberately 
sacrifices  the  meaning  of  the  fine  line,  ''This  only  is  the  witchcraft 
I  have  used,"  to  the  gallery  applause  bestowed  upon  what  is  a 
common  and  time-dishonoured  device^  \In  the  Cyprus  scene,  as  in 
that  of  the  council  chamber,  we  have  nothing  but  admiration 
fur  Mr.  Booth's  expression  of  the  deep  and  chivalrous  tenderness 
which  he  evidently  thinks,  and  which  we  think  with  him, 
was  the  essence  of  the  Moor's  love  for  Desdemona.  In 
the  interruption  of  the  brawl  and  the  subsequent  rebuke 
to  Cassio,  the  actor  gave  another  proof  that  dignity  and  com- 
mand are  not  necessarily  associated  with  a  big  physique.  In  this 
and  in  other  passages  that  "  power  of  the  eye  "  about  which  so 
much  nonsense  has  at  times  been  written  is  proved  by  Mr.  Booth 
to  have  a  definite  existence^  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
most  important  points  in  the  "temptation  scene,"  and  we  need  now 
only  repeat  that  while,  with  some  comparatively  unimportant 
shortcomings,  it  i3  full  of  a  thrilling  passion,  it  is  throughout  con- 
sistent with^Ir.  Booth's  idea,  which  we  take  to  be  the  right  one, 
that  Othello  was  a  noble  creature,  whose  description  of  himself  at 
the  supreme  moment  of  the  play  is  accurate,  "  Not  easily  jealous, 
but  being  wrought,  perplex'd  9  (not  savage)  "  in  the  extreme." 
On  the  line  suggested,  by  these  words  Mr.  Booth's  last 
scene  is  played,  and  played  with  a  concentration  of  passion  and 
restraint — a  restraint  evidently  not  due  to  any  want  of  power — 
which  comes  as  a  welcome-surprise  after  the  great  effect  produced 
by  the  preceding  scenes^}  Here  and  there  the  performance  is 
marred  by  the  same  inclination  to  long-drawn  sobbing  which  was 
observed  in  Bertuccio,  but  we  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  the  short- 
comings of  a  performance  which  seems  to  us  charged  with  truth, 
chivalry,  and  p.  ssion. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE  OF  JOHX,  LOKD  CAMPBELL.* 

ALTHOUGH  the  autobiography,  strictly  so  called,  only  extends 
over  a  portion  of  Lord  Campbell's  life,  the  narrative  which 
has  been  compiled  with  remarkable  skill  and  judgment  by  Mrs. 
1 1  ardcastlo  is  entirely  of  his  own  composition.  It  fortunately 
happened  that  his  father  and  his  brother,  with  both  of  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  affectionate  confidence,  lived  at  a  distance  from 
London.  The  Rev.  Ur.  Campbell,  a  cleigyman  of  high  character  and 
of  local  reputation,  was  minister  of  Cupar  iu  Life.  Lord  Campbell's 
elder  brother,  afterwards  Sir  George  Campbell,  spent  his  earlier 
j ears  in  the  medical  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  after 
his  retirement  settled  at  Ldenwood  in  the  same  county.  Thefuturo 
Lord  Campbell  left  Scotland  to  seek  his  fortune  in  1797,  at  the  ago 
of  eighteen  ;  and  his  letters  for  many  years  contain  a  minute 
account  of  his  daily  life,  of  his  projects,  and  of  his  hopes  and 
fears.  The  published  letters  eudently  form  a  small  portion 
of  the  whole  number  which  ho  must  have  written;  but  they  are 
so  arranged  as  to  make  an  almost  continuous  story.  Those 
addressed  to  hi*  brother,  though  not  fuller  of  detail  aro  more 
unreserved  in  tho  expression  of  anxieties  and  doubts,  which  ho 
probably  wished  to  keep  from  his  father's  knowledge.  It  has 
happened  to  but  few  inen  of  eminence  to  admit  tho  world  at  largo 
to  so  complete  a  knowledge  of  their  lives  and  characters.  Still 
fewer  could  have  homo  tho  test  bo  well,  for  every  successful  step 
in  Lord  Campbell's  career  was  the  result  of  his  own  merits  and 
qualities,  including  the  power  and  the  habit  of  unremitting  labour. 
'1  he  contra  l  between  tho  obscure  and  narrow  circumstances 
of  his  youth,  and  tho  uninterrupted  prosperity  which  followed, 
i*  tho  monj  interesting  because  tho  change  was  tho  natural 
re  tilt  of  unfailing  industry  and  self-denial,  giving  scope  for 
lie-  display  "f  icumilmblo  ability.  It  is  true  that  ho  had  0111- 
liderahla  advantages  in  tho  circumstances  of  his  early  education. 
His  father,  who  was  more  highly  cultivated  than  ordinary  Scotch 
ministers  of  the-  time,  bad  wished  his  son  John  to  become  a  mein- 
ber  of  his  own  profession  ;  and  from  eleven  to  eighteen  tlin  boy,  in 
C..11I  utility  with  national  custom,  was  educated  or  allowed  to  odu- 
f  at.;  IniiiHelf  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  His  lovoofroad- 
ing  eiiabh-d  him  t,,  nfj niro  a  con  iderable,  though  desultory, 
knowledge  of  English  literature  ;  ho  learned  to  read  Latin  with 
iw  and  pleasure,  though  ho  lamented  through  life  his  ignorance 

*  l.ifr  <\f  .fn'ni,  /,„,,!  Cumplitll,  l.nnl  //;/!,  Cl,„nr,  ll„,  .,/  (,,,„!  II,, /„,,,  ; 
COntUtlKQ  ufa  Srltrtnm  frum  Inn  /tutulm,!/,,,/,/,,/,  II, ,i  ./,         /.rllrr;  Milml 

hv  Ilia  Daughter,  tho  Honourable  Mrs.  IlardcuMtlc.  a  vol*.  Loudon  :  Jobo 
Aim  my. 
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of  quantity,  and  he  knew  enough  of  French  to  he  able  in  later  years 
to  travel  on  the  Continent  with  eaao  and  advantage.  To  the  Scotch 
ministry  he  had  no  distinct  objection  ;  but  he  eagerly  welcomed 
the  opportunity  of  going  to  London  as  tutor  to  a  young  man  of 
fortune.  Not  long  afterwards  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  which  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Wilberforcetook  part,  convinced  hiiuthat 
it  would  ho  intolerable  to  devote  himself,  as  he  said,  to  the  business 
of  writing  sermons  and  fattening  pigs,  liy  judicious  abstinence 
from  direct  opposition,  ho  gradually  smoothed  the  disappoint- 
ment to  his  father,  who  nevertheless  hankered  after  the  familiar 
ease  and  security  of  a  benefice  and  a  manse  when  his  son  had 
already  begun  to  rise  at  the  Bar.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
London  Campbell  obtained  occasional  literary  employment,  and  in 
two  years,  through  the  introduction  of  a  fellow-student  at  St. 
Andrews,  afterwards  Serjeant  Spankie,  ho  was  employed  by  Mr. 
Perry  as  a  reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  with  a  salary  suffi- 
cient for  his  modest  needs.  He  now  resigned  his  place  as 
tutor,  and  formed  the  design,  from  which  he  never  deviated,  of 
becoming  a  member  of  the  English  Bar.  After  a  time  he  ex- 
changed the  unwelcome  function  of  reporting  for  the  higher  position 
of  a  contributor,  especially  in  the  department  of  dramatic  criticism 
and  of  a  branch  of  composition  which  was  denominated  wit.  He 
states,  with  apparent  seriousness,  though  probably  not  without  a 
sense  of  humour,  that,  to  prevent  misconception,  he  always  caused 
the  point  of  a  joke  to  be  printed  in  italics.  Some  grotesque 
stories  which  were  told  about  his  supposed  dramatic  blunders  have 
not  even  the  merit  of  being  caricatures.  The  only  misadventure 
which  he  records  is  the  publication  of  a  criticism  of  a  performance 
for  which,  in  his  ab-ence,  another  play  had  been  substituted.  His 
own  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature  and  of  the  history  of  the 
Stage  was  hig-hly  respectable. 

In  1800,  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  London,  Campbell  en- 
tered himself  as  a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Four  years  more 
elapsed  before  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Tidd,  whose  name  still 
survives  as  the  first  special  pleader  of  his  time.  Although  the 
autobiography  is  strictly  and  properly  confined  to  personal  history, 
incidental  mention  of  contemporary  circumstances  is  always  in- 
teresting. The  engagement  with  Tidd  was  delayed  by  the  prepa- 
rations of  Bonaparte  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  by  the  con- 
sequent necessity  that  Campbell  should  attend  to  his  military 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Bloomsbury  and  Inns  of  Court  Volun- 
teers. About  the  same  time  he  records,  for  the  information  of  his 
brother,  a  strange  experiment  which  he  had  witnessed  of  a  theatre 
brilliantly  lighted  by  a  kind  of  inflammable  air  passing  along  pipes 
to  burners  provided  for  the  purpose.  "  The  man  pretends  to  extract 
gas  from  smoke,  together  with  large  quantities  of  other  valuable 
products.  He  proposes  to  supersede  the  use  both  of  coal  fires  and 
of  candles,  and  to  supply  every  house  in  London  with  gas,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  now  supplied  with  water  from  the  New 
River  Company.  I  understand  he  is  merely  a  copier  of  Le  Bon,  a 
French  chemist,  who  abandoned  the  plan  as  impracticable  and  absurd." 
Notwithstanding  Campbell's  industry  and  frugality,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  pay  Tidd's  fee  of  a  hundred  guineas  but  for  the 
willing  and  liberal  aid  of  bis  brother,  who  uow  possessed  a  com- 
petent income.  George  Campbell's  bounty  was  received  in  as 
generous  a  spirit  as  that  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the  money 
could  not  have  been  better  invested.  At  the  end  of  his  first  year 
of  pupilage  Campbell  was  engaged  hy  Tidd  at  a  small 
salary  to  superintend  his  business  for  two  years  in  the  absence  of 
the  principal.  It  was  by  this  opportunity  of  study  and  practice 
that  he  .acquired  the  profound  knowledge  of  law  which  was  the 
foundation  and  support  of  his  subsequent  fortunes.  The  advan- 
tages which  he  enjoyed  would  have  been  comparatively  wasted 
on  a  student  who  had  not  the  special  aptitude  for  law  which  is 
as  peculiar  and  almost  as  rare  as  all  the  higher  intellectual  gifts  ; 
but  it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  was  able  to  master  the  minutest 
niceties  of  practice  before  he  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of 
the  Bar.  He  had  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  his  connexion 
with  the  Mottling  Chronicle  in  accordance  with  a  rule  of  etiquette 
which  then  prevented  barristers  from  contributing  to  newspapers. 
The  consequence  was  that,  but  for  the  liberality  of  his  brother,  he 
might  have  been  compelled  to  pause  at  the  threshold  of  his  enter- 
prise. 

Campbell  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  the  November  term  of 
1808,  aud  be  joined  the  Home  Circuit  as  the  least  expen- 
sive ;  but,  after  three  years,  finding  that  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  an  opening,  he  migrated  to  the  Oxford 
Circuit,  where  he  soon  rose  into  practice  both  at  the  Assizes 
and  at  Gloucester  Sessions.  He  earned  a  small  sum  by  writ- 
ing anonymously  a  part  of  Watson's  book  on  Partnership, 
and  in  1807  he  began  his  celebrated  Reports  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough 'a  Nisi  Prius  judgments.  "  There  certainly,"  he  says, 
"  never  was  such  a  judge  for  a  Nisi  Prius  reporter.  He  was  not 
only  laborious  and  indefatigable,  but  he  was  acute,  rapid,  bold, 
decisive,  ratiocinative,  and  eloquent."  He  adds  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  ought  to  have  been  grateful  to  his  reporter  for  suppressing 
many  wrong  decisions.  He  bad,  according  to  his  own  account,  a 
drawerfull  of  bad  Ellenborough  law,  which  was  afterwards  de- 
stroyed iu  the  fire  at  the  Temple.  The  Chief  Justice  was  habitu- 
aliyrude  to  the  rising  counsel,  who  more  than  reciprocated  his 
dislike.  The  incessant  wrangling  which  ensued  was  the  principal 
drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  early  and  progressive  prosperity. 
After  five  years'  practice  Campbell  was  making  i,oooZ  a  year,  an 
income  which  soon  increased  threefold.  After  that  time  he 
ceases  to  report  to  his  correspondents  the  amount  of  his  earnings. 
His  practice  was  in  his  earlier  career  chiefly  confined  to  commercial 


business,  and  to  the  difficult  legal  questions  which  interest 
lawyers,  and  which  escape  the  notice  of  ordinary  readers  of  news- 
papers. He  had  consequently  some  difficulty  in  persuading  his 
father  that  he  had  acquired  an  enviable  position  when  he  had  the 
largest  business  of  any  counsel  of  his  standing.  The  excellent 
minister  was  profoundly  indignant  with  the  Cupar  bailies  who 
had  disloyally  neglected  to  retain  their  rising  townsman  in 
support  of  a  little  private  Bill  which  they  had  occasion  to 
promote.  It  was  in  vain  for  Campbell  to  explain  that  the 
advantage  of  holding  a  brief  in  Committee  would  have  been 
trivial,  and  that  he  was  otherwise  fully  employed.  The 
families  of  prophets  aro  more  impatient  than  themselves  of 
their  ordinary  failure  to  obtain  honour  iu  their  own  country.  In 
after  years  the  Scotch,  including  probably  the  inhabitants  of  Cupar, 
were  abundantly  ready  to  welcome  back  the  Attorney-General  or 
Chief  Justice  who  had  crossed  the  Border  long  before  as  a  penni- 
less youth.  It  is  only  while  the  prophet's  inspiration  has  not  yet 
been  officially  recognized  that  it  is  overlooked  by  local  scepticism. 
Lord  Campbell  would  perhaps  have  been  less  popular  with  his 
countrymen  if  they  had  read  the  many  passages  in  his  letters  and 
diaries  which  express  dislike  and  contempt  for  their  prominent  de- 
fects, and  especially  for  th,eir  dialect.  He  would  rather,  he  declares, 
dine  at  a  house  where  there  is  bad  wine  than  at  a  house  where 
Scotch  is  talked.  Even  his  warm  affection  scarcely  overcomes  the 
disappointment  with  which  he  finds  that,  after  eighteen  years  spent 
in  India,  his  brother  has  come  back  with  the  accent  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  Fife.  His  own  speech  indicated  by  a  certain  peculiarity  of 
tone,  which  had  probably  once  been  artificial,  the  successful  efforts 
by  which  he  had  taught  himself  to  talk  like  an  Englishman. 

From  the  moment  at  which  he  first  put  his  foot  on  the  ladder 
Campbell  never  ceased  to  ascend.    For  the  ascetic  solitude  to 
which  circumstances  had  condemned  him  during  his  earlier  years 
in  London,  he  found  ample  compensation  in  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger.  Throughout 
life  he  was  singularly  fortunate  in  his  family  relations.    His  union 
with  his  wife,  which  lasted  for  nearly  forty  years,  seems  to  have 
been  uninterruptedly  happy,  and  his  devotion  to  his  children  was 
fully  reciprocated  as  they  successively  grew  up.    As  he  gradually 
acquires  a  higher  social  and  professional  position  he  sometimes  in- 
forms his  Scotch  correspondents  with  natural  complacency,  and 
with  a  laudable  wish  to  give  pleasure,  of  his  dinners  in  company 
with  peers  and  Ministers  and  Royal  dukes  ;  but  he  seems  not  to 
have  sedulously  cultivated  the  arts  of  society.    His  domestic  at- 
tachments both  in  earlier  and  later  life  appear  to  have  rendered 
him  comparatively  indifferent  to  other  forms  of  intimacy,  though 
he  was  of  course  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Bar  and  with  his  colleagues  in  offices  and  political  associates. 
Some  of  them  he  mentions  with  respect,  and  many  with  sarcasm, 
but  none  with  affection.    With  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham  he 
maintained  for  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  an  incessant  wrangle 
which  was  not  incompatible  with  more  or  less  friendly  relations.  To 
his  father-in-law,  whom  he  was  anxious  to  treat  with  regard  and 
deference,  he  was  constantly  opposed  in  professional  conflicts,  and 
afterwards  in  politics.     It  was  not  without  hesitation  that  he 
chose  his  own  party  as  he  advanced  into  the  first  rank  of  the  pro- 
fession.    After  an  earlier  defeat  he  was  returned  in  1830  for  the 
borough  of  Stafford,  with  an  amount  of  bribery  and  treating 
which,  as  he  candidly  confesses,  might  have  unseated  the  whole 
House  of  Commons.     Although  he  had  always  inclined  to  Whig 
opinions,  he  wished  well  to  the  Administration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  which  Sir  James  Scarlett  was  Attorney-General. 
His  disposition  was  so  uncertain  that  he  was  obliged  to  request 
the  Ministerial  Whips  to  discontinue  the  circulars  which  they  had 
begun  to  send  him.     The  JJuke's  rash  declaration  against  reform 
determined  him  to  adhere  definitely  to  the  Whig  party,  but  he  was 
alarmed  and  disappointed  by  the  sweeping  character  of  the  Reform 
Bill.    It  is  probable  that  more  than  half  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  which  ultimately  carried  the  Bill  would,  like  himself, 
have  greatly  preferred  a  more  moderate  measure ;  but  in  political 
life  it  is  necessary  to  choose,  not  .among  many  courses  of  action, 
but  between  the  measures  of  the  hostile  parties.    Campbell  soon 
became  a  zealous  and  earnest  supporter  of  the  Government,  in 
which  his  professional  rank  and  the  services  which  he  rendered 
to  the  Government  in  Parliament  soon  entitled  him  to  take  a 
place.     When,  in  1832,  Sir  Thomas  Denman  became  Lord 
Chief  Justice  on  the  death  of  Lord  Tenterden,  there  was  a 
scheme  for  the  removal  of  Home,  the  Solicitor-General,  to 
the  Bench,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Campbell  at  one  step 
to  the  post  of  Attorney-General.     It  was   finally  arranged 
that  Home  should  nominally  succeed  to  Uenman,  with  an  under- 
standing that  the  Solicitor-General  should  be  in  reality  the  prin- 
cipal law  adviser  to  the  Government.  Sir  John  Campbell  now  ex- 
changed the  costly  and  disreputable  borough  of  Stafford  for  the 
more  respectable  constituency  of  Dudley ;  but  two  years  after- 
wards, on  becoming  Attorney-General,  he  found,  like  many  another 
candidate  or  member,  that  comparative  purity  is  often  associated 
with  political  caprice.    After  remaining  out  of  Parliament  for  a 
few  months,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  obtaining  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  a  seat  which  he  retained  till  his  advancement  to  the 
peerage.    In  1836,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Leach,  the  Great 
Seal,  which  had  been  for  some  time  in  commission,  was  given  to 
Pepys,  who  became  Lord  Cottenham  ;  and  Bickersteth,  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Langdale,  was  appointed  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Sir 
John  Campbell  admitted  the  right  of  the  Prime  Minist«r  to  select 
a  Chancellor;  but  he  declared  that  the  Attorney -Gen- al  had  an 
unquestionable  right  to  the  Rolls,  and  announced  his'determina- 
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tion  to  resign  if  his  claim  wa3  not  admitted.  His  scruples  were 
overcome  by  a  general  promise  of  future  promotion,  and  by  an  im- 
mediate grant  of  a  peerage  to  bis  wife,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Baroness  Stratheden.  In  one  point  of  view  the  irregularity  might 
be  thought  a  compliment,  as  the  Government  was  reluctant  to  lose 
the  efficient  services  of  the  Attorney-General  in  his  office  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  some  of  the 
Ministers  were  under  the  delusion  that  Lord  Langdale  would  be  a 
match  for  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  Attorney-General  watched  not  without  complacency 
the  total  Parliamentary  failure  of  both  the  rivals  who  had  been 
preferred  to  himself.  Many  years  afterwards  he  ashed  Brougham 
what  Cottenham  did  with  himself  since  his  retirement  from 
office.  The  answer  was  ready : — "  He  knits  stockings  and  sells  them 
at  threepence  a  pair,  which  he  can  afford,  as  his  time  is  of  no 
value."'  The  same  reproach  could  not  be  addressed  to  Lord 
Campbell,  who,  in  or  out  of  office,  was  never  idle.  He  retained 
the  most  laborious  and  most  lucrative  office  in  the  Government 
till  the  eve  of  the  change  of  Ministry  in  1841.  He  was  little 
inclined  to  resume  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Bar,  though  he 
was  certain  to  make  a  large  income.  On  his  consent  to  become 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  without  a  right  to  a  pension,  Lord  Plunket 
was  summarily  superseded  in  circumstances  not  creditable  to  the 
Government.  The  outgoing  Chancellor  seems  not  to  have  blamed 
bis  successor,  as  he  only  revenged  himself  by  expressing  a 
doubt  whether  during  his  passage  of  the  Irish  Channel  in  rough 
weather  Lord  Campbell  would  throw  up  the  Seals.  After 
sitting  once  or  twice  in  Court,  the  new  Chancellor  was  compelled 
to  retire  with  his  colleagues,  who  at  that  time  had  no  early  prospect 
of  a  return  to  office. 

Lord  Campbell,  now  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  projected  and 
accomplished  a  remarkable  enterprise.  There  can  be  few  examples 
of  a  successful  literary  career  begun  at  such  an  age,  after  a  life  of 
uninterrupted  labour  in  other  fields  of  activity.  The  conception  of 
the  Lives  of  the  Chancellors  was  felicitous,  and  the  execution  was 
in  a  high  degree  successful.  If  the  biographer  was  not  uniformly 
accurate,  he  was  always  amusing,  and  his  discussions  of  the  many 
legal  points  which  he  had  occasion  to  notice  were  sound  and  in- 
structive. The  sever'  it  critics  could  not  dispute  his  claim  to 
the  character  of  a  ■  liar  writer.  His  later  enterprise  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Cliv  i.ces  had  the  same  merits  and  the  same 
defects.     The  v  *  Lord  Campbell's  physical  and  mental 

constitution  was  ire  remarkably  illustrated  when  he  be- 

came Chief  Ju^tic.  ,'England  on  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Denman  in  1850.  He  waa  now  seventy-two  years  old;  he 
had  retired  from  practice  nine  years  before,  and  he  had  no 
judicial  experience  except  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Privy 
Council.  The  interval  had  been  spent  in  the  sinecure  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  lie  felt  some 
regret  at  this  separation  from  his  colleagues ;  but  he  entered  on  lm 
new  and  arduous  employment  with  cheerful  energy.  During  nine 
years'  tenure  of  the  office  he  established  the  reputation  of  a  great 
judge,  which  he  still  retains  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bar.  Every 
competent  member  of  the  profession  would  place  him  far  above  his 
dignified  and  upright  predecessor,  and  his  brilliant  and  accoiu- 

Jlished  successor,  who  never  airected  to  be  a  profound  lawyer. 
<ord  Campbell's  advanced  age  seemed  wholly  exempt  from  in- 
firmity; and  to  tho  last  his  authority  was  acknowledged  both  by 
his  colleagues  and  by  the  Bar ;  but  he  had  not  yet  accomplished 
hie  singular  destiny.  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  formation  of  his 
Ministry  in  1859,  offered  him  the  Great  Seal,  which  ho  accepted. 
At  the  age  of  eighty  he  immediately  began  to  study  the  Equity 
Reports,  and  to  refresh  the  general  knowledge  which  he  possessed 
of  Chancery  practice,  lie  held  office  for  two  years,  not  without 
credit,  and  then  he  died  in  harness.  On  the  I'jth  of  June,  1861 ,  ho 
sat  in  Court  at  Lincoln's  Ii.n,  and  attended  a  meeting  of  thu 
Cabinet,  after  which  he  walked  home  to  Stratheden  House  and 
wrote  a  judgment.  He  hud  a  party  to  dinner,  including  Sir  David 
Dundas,  to  whom  he  remarked  thai  there  ought  to  bo  a  petition 
in  the  Litany  against  lingering  illness.  Early  the  next  morning 
be  was  found  dead  in  his  arm-chair,  "  honourably  released,''  ac- 
cording to  a  saying  of  his  own,  "  from  the  labours  and  anxieties  of 
the  Great  Seal."  It  has  been  impossible  in  a  limited  space  to 
notice  the  details  which  throw  light  on  Lord  Campbell's  character. 
The  biography  will  fully  supply  the  omi-nion  by  the  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  and  history  of  a  strong,  resolute,  labo- 
rious, and  essentially  kindly  man. 


WARD'S  ENGLISH  I'OI'.TS.* 

(Strontl  A'o/iW.) 

THE  third  and  fourth  volume*  of  Mr.  Ward's  selections  from 
tho  English  poets,  completing  the  undertaking,  arc  now  before 
ns.  From  Addison  to  Blake,  and  Wordsworth  to  Itobell,  is  a 
long  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  tho  reader  is  taken 
some  of  the  dullest  flats  ever  traversed,  and  up  Homo  of  the  61- 
tremegt  heights  ever  scaled,  by  English  v<t=».  We  begin  with 
the  conventional  trimnest  of  an  ago  whoso  literary  nun  was  to 
reduco  life  to  an  epiginm,  and  which  is  already  further  from  us  in 
thought  and  sympathy  than  the  time*  of  Khakspcare,  and  even  of 

*  Tht  Englhh  Putin:  SWSVffSfM  WlTH  rrilinil  Inlrnihirlitmt,  fat.  Edited 

by  Thomn*  Humphrey  Ward,  M.A.  Vol.  III. — Addison  to  Blake. 
Vol.  IV.— Wordsworth  to  Sydney  Dob.ll.  London:  M.innillun  St  Co. 
1880. 


Chaucer.  We  end  with  work  more  distinctively  modern  in  its 
tone,  and  more  recent  in  its  actual  date,  than  much  that  has  been 
done  by  masters  whom  we  may  still  see  in  the  flesh.  The  writings 
of  living  poets  are  excluded  by  the  design  of  the  collection  ;  we 
are  not  sure  that  the  spirit  of  the  rule  might  not  with  advantage 
have  been  carried  further.  A  less  extended  view  of  our  poetical 
history,  but  a  juster  one  as  far  as  it  went,  would  have  been 
obtained  by  drawing  a  line  at  a  certain  time,  and  admitting  only 
those  writers  whose  floruit  could  fairly  be  dated  before  it.  Almost 
exactly  the  space  of  a  generation  lies  between  us  and  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  that  date  might  serve  well  enough.  It  might 
have  been  still  better,  as  giving  a  fixed  and  effective  rule  to  the 
same  purpose.'to  stop  before  coming  to  writers  born  within  the  present 
century.  We  should  have  thought  it  not  unfitting  to  see  the  roll  of 
major  poets  closed  for  the  present  at  Landor.  The  true  moderns, 
such  as  Mrs.  Browning,  Clough,  and  Kingsley,  belong  to  a  generation 
which  in  great  part  is  still  with  us.  They  breathed  the  same  air 
with  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Mr.  Browning,  and  others  whose  voices 
have  not  yet  ceased.  The  student  of  literature  (and  for  such, 
we  conceive,  this  book  is  chiefly  intended)  who  should  consider 
their  work  without  reference  to  the  powers  still  present  among  us 
which  influenced  it  would  consider  it  much  amiss.  The  pre- 
sentment of  our  recent  poetry  determined  by  the  accidents  of  human 
fate  is  likewise  one-sided.  Not  only  does  it  perforce  ignore  the 
best  of  the  new  strength  which  has  arisen  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
but  it  does  a  kind  of  injustice  to  one  of  the  great  founders  or  re- 
storers of  our  poetry  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  romantic,  the 
speculative,  and  even  the  so-called  spasmodic  school  have  their 
champions  here.  But  no  evidence  is  put  forth  that  the  noble 
gravity  and  sober  purity  of  Wordsworth's  English  have  left  their 
special  mark  in  a  tradition  carried  on  by  worthy  hands.  The 
happy  circumstance  that  the  names  of  Henry  Taylor  and  Aubrey 
de  Vere  are  yet  for  us  as  for  our  fathers  the  names  of  living  men 
forbids  its  production.  Mr.  Ward  has  indeed  done  the  best  thing 
he  could  next  to  giving  specimens  of  Sir  Henry  Taylor's  own 
work.  It  is  Sir  Henry  Taylor  who  here  introduces  to  us 
Rogei-3,  Southey,  and  Campbell;  he  tells  us  how  in  past  days 
he  sat  himself  at  Southey 's  fireside,  and  copied  verses  fresh 
from  his  pen.  There  is  something  reverend  and  touching  in 
these  links  between  the  generations  of  men,  not  the  less  de- 
serving of  pious  memory  for  having  slight  matters  for  their 
occasion,  and  those  are  benefactors  who  put  them  on  record.  Sir 
Henry  Taylor  is  a  veteran  critic,  too,  as  well  as  a  veteran  poet ; 
and  his  terse  and  restrained  judgments  compare  not  unfavourably 
with  the  ampler  and  more  curious  commentaries  of  our  newer 
writers.  How  happily  turned,  for  instance,  is  that  one  sentence  in 
his  introduction  to  Campbell  where  he  speaks  of  the  old  heroic 
couplet  "  stumping  along  as  if  with  two  wooden  legs."  But  we 
are  following  methodical  guides,  and  must  not  desert  their  method. 
Let  us  start  with  them  in  due  order  from  the  reign  of  our  some- 
time sovereign  lady  Queen  Anne,  when  satire  delayed  not  to  pick 
and  choose  its  weapons,  and  political  dill'erence  was  an  ample 
justification  for  imputing  to  harmless  and  amiable  persons  every 
sort  of  public  and  private  infamy. 

A  considerable  part  of  Mr.  Ward's  eighteenth-century  volume — 
wo  should  think  about  half — is  at  this  day,  it  must  be  confessed, 
but  weary  reading.  Tho  worst  of  dead  levels  in  literature  is  a 
level  of  artificial  mediocrity.  So  thoroughly  and  mercilessly  was 
it  occupied,  explored,  and  laid  out  in  every  possible  detail 
by  the  poetical  engineering  of  tho  last  century  that,  in  looking 
over  this  volume,  wo  feel  tho  infliction  as  even  now  barely 
tolerable.  The  splendours  of  that  day  of  which  Blake  was 
tho  morning  star  are  for  the  moment  effaced  and  out  of 
mind.  Wo  are  choked  by  the  petty  fluency  of  our  so-called 
Augustan  age,  and  pricked  to  death  by  its  pitiless  neat- 
ness. Wo  walk  in  the  valley  of  tho  shadow  of  shams,  with 
people  who  call  a  cold  bath  a  gelid  (idem,  or  in  their  grief  (aud  a 
sincere  grief  too)  for  a  friend  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  range 
the  gloomy  ides,  and  console  themselves  with  tho  thought  that 
their  occupation  is  a  sad  luxury  to  vulgar  minds  unknown. 
TickcH's  elegy  on  Addison,  a  better  specimen  of  tho  current 
workmanship  of  tho  time  than  most,  shows  us  how  tho  reign  of 
frigid  convention  had  its  reward  in  the  Nemesis  of  vulgarity,  that 
extremest  vulgarity  which  plume's  it.-elf  on  being  nbovo  tho 
vulgar.  What  is  mom,  tho  narrowne.  <  and  bad  tasto  of  that 
time  have  left  their  mark  of  permanent  injury  on  the  English 
language.  We  have  lost,  Indeed,  less  than  the  French.  Wo  aro 
not  so  forbidden  to  draw  on  tho  stores  of  tho  Elizabethan 
vocabulary  as  tho  modern  Frenchman  is  forbidden  to  draw  on 
tho  oof  Kon  <.ird  or  Mont  ligno ;  we  have  escaped  an  Academy. 
But  our  Augustan  writers  did  by  their  persistent  misuso  attach  a 
certain  flavour  of  tho  ludicrous,  not  only  to  several  phrases  and 
turns  of  speech  in  themselves  innocent,  but  to  one  or  two  perfectly 
good  and  hone  t  English  words,  such  as  swain.  Who  dares  to 
speak  of  n  swain  now  P  pope's  "conscious  swains,"  in  his  gaudy 
travesty  of  Homer,  sum  up  tho  worst  characteristics  of  the 
school  of  which,  for  good  and  for  ill,  ho  stood  at  tho  head. 
Such  an  age  of  conscious  and,  after  its  lights,  conscientious 
mannerism  there  never  was  before  in  English  letter-',  and  0110 
trusts  th.-ro  never  may  bo  again  ;  though  wo  aro  not  without  ap- 
prehemions  ns  to  what  tho  twentieth  century  may  think  of  ,1  grout. 
MSl  of  the  critical  DTOM  of  thaM  latter  Victorian  dnys. 

Mr.  Ward's  fellow-workers  gallantly  do  their  host  to  find  n.iving 
merits  in  tho  minor  poets  who  apostrophized  the  iniiflcH  and 
"Great  Anno"  or  (as  tho  case  might  lie)  "  Great  Oeorgo "  in 
alternate  numbers,    lint  their  cHurN,  gallant  as  thoy  are,  scum  to 
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be  against  the  grain.  Armstrong,  ho  of  tho  "gelid  cistern,"  is 
discovered  by  Mr.  Saintsbnrv,  ever  fertile  in  resource,  to  possess 
a  certain  starched  grace  which  is  not  unattractive.  Beattie  would 
have  been  a  poet  il  lie  could,  and  what  more  could  man  do  ?  And 
when  he  comes  to  Blair's  Grave  the  same  critic,among  other  topics  of 
ingenious  and  modest  commendation,  takes  up  the  solid  and  im- 
pregnable position  that  its  shortness  is  very  much  in  its  favour. 
Of  Christopher  Smart  we  are  bound  to  believe  on  Mr.  Ward's 
authority  that  the  "Song  to  David"  is  Am  masterpiece  at  any 
rate.  And  in  truth  it  has  elements  of  speed  and  tire, 
striving  with  a  clumsy  form,  which  hardly  belong  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  But  when  we  find  David  "  remembering,  when 
he  watched  the  fleece,  how  sweetly  Kidron  purled,"  we  cannot 
admit  without  qualification  that  the  eighteenth  century  has 
nothing  like  it.  As  refreshment  in  the  desert  it  is  enough  to  be 
thankful  for.  We  must  not  leave  the  minor  poets  without  giving 
a  word  of  acknowledgment  to  the  delicate  care  which  Mr.  Gosse 
has  bestowed  on  presenting  several  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
Their  ghosts,  if  there  be  any  gratitude  in  ghosts,  will  scramble  to 
shako  hands  with  him  in  Elysium.  Before  wo  pass  on  to  the 
greater  names  we  will  oiler  a  conjectural,  but,  we  think,  fairly 
certain  emendation  of  the  last  line  of  Prior's  poem,  written  from 
the  Hague,  and  entitled  "  The  Secretary."  It  is  printed,  "  So 
blessed  as  the  Englishen  Ileer  Secretar'  is."  Surely  Prior  wrote 
in  one  word  Secretarw,  the  proper  Dutch  form. 

The  strength  and  the  limits  of  Pope's  mastery  are  set  forth  with 
impartial  felicity  by  the  Rector  of  Lincoln.  But  the  contributions 
which  will  excite  the  keenest  interest  are  those  of  Mr.  Swinburne 
on  Collins  and  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  Gray.  Collins  is  exalted 
to  a  height  as  yet  hardly  thought  to  belong  to  him  by  any  of  his 
readers ;  certainly  not  by  Mr.  Arnold,  who,  standing  in  Gray's 
place,  seems  to  look  on  him  as  a  kind  of  pale  companion  st  . 
That  Gray,  as  a  lyric  poet,  "  is  simply  unworthy  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Collins,"  will  be  a  startling  judgment  to  many.  But,  if  we  do 
not  stay  to  question  the  measure  of  expression,  we  cannot  easily 
take  exception  to  it.  In  truth  and  directness,  in  clearness  and 
serenity,  in  the  "  softly  austere  and  simply  tender  gravity,''  which, 
as  Mr.  Swinburne  points  out,  is  so  curiously  akin  to  the  work  of 
the  French  landscape-painters  of  our  own  time,  Collins  must  be 
allowed  to  stand  apart.  Mr.  Arnold's  essay  on  Gray  is  one  of 
those  artlessly  artful  studies  in  which  he  takes  up,  as  if  by  acci- 
dent, the  hint  of  a  word  or  phrase  which  in  its  own  place  is  run 
over  with  no  second  thought,  and  makes  a  burden  for  his  discourse 
of  it.  We  shall  not  reveal  here  the  pass-word  he  has  chosen  this 
time.  Of  Chatterton  we  have  a  high  estimate,  but  not  too  high, 
from  Mr.  Theodore  Watts ;  of  Blake,  an  account  from  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr,  which,  good  as  it  is  in  all  essentials,  yet  somehow  to  our 
mind  falls  short  by  just  a  hair's  breadth  of  what  is  Blake's  due. 
For  Blake's  merit  is  not  only  that  before  Wordsworth  he  broke 
the  spell  of  so-called  Augustan  conventions  in  poetry ;  he  broke  it 
greatly.  To  match  him  not  only  in  freedom  and  simplicity,  but  in 
actual  lyrical  genius,  we  must  go  right  back  to  the  Elizabethans. 
The  song  beginning  "  My  silks  and  tine  array,"  if  Blake  had  chosen 
to  pass  it  off  a3  a  rediscovered  piece  of  Shakspeare's  early  time, 
might  well  have  deceived  a  more  critical  age. 

In  the  fourth  volume  we  have  to  do  with  the  full  strength  of 
modern  English  poetry.  First  comes  Wordsworth,  introduced  by 
the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  in  an  essay  which,  among  other  merits,  care- 
fully points  out  the  relation  of  Wordsworth's  actual  work  to  his 
ethical  view  of  life  and  his  deliberate  theory  of  what  poetry  ought 
to  be.  Coleridge  is  handled  by  Mr.  Pater  in  a  style-which  for  him 
is  restrained.  Mr.  J.  A.  Symonds  shows  with  fine  insight  how 
Lord  Byron's  greatness  has  become  a  stumblingblock  to  many  Eng- 
lish readers  of  later  times  by  the  very  qualities  which  have  made 
his  renown  more  than  English: — 

Byron's  work  is  too  primitive,  too  like  the  raw  material  of  poetry  in  its 
crudity  and  inequality,  to  suit  our  Neo-Alexandrian  taste.  He  wounds 
our  sympathies  ;  he  violates  our  canon  of  correctness  ;  lie  fails  to  satisfy 
our  subtlest  sense  of  art.  ...  As  a  man,  as  a  thinker,  as  an  artist, 
lie  is  out  of  harmony  with  us.  Nevertheless,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  Byron's  commanding  place  in  English  literature.  He  is  the  only 
British  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  is  also  European. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Myers  puts  himself  in  the  position  of  those  who  on 
common-sense  principles  cannot  see  how  Shelley  deserves  to  rank 
as  a  great  poet,  and  expresses  their  objections  with  all  the  force  of 
which  they  are  capable,  in  order  to  exhibit  by  way  of  reply  his 
own  view,  which  is  substantially  the  •  artistic  and  only  truly 
sensible  one.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  with  a  certain  earnestness  and 
even  severity  of  tone,  vindicates  for  Keats,  as  against  unfortunate 
appearances  and  injudicious  praise,  the  higher  and  more  enduring 
qualities  of  a  true  poet's  character.  Landor,  a  poet  who  wrote  for 
scholars,  and  whose  fate  is  to  be  esteemed  rather  than  loved,  save 
by  a  very  few,  is  brought  before  us  by  Lord  Houghton,  himself  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.  The  Dean  of  Westminster's  characteristic 
notes  on  Keble,  whose  poetry,  in  the  Dean's  view,  bears  uncon- 
scious witness  against  Ids  theology  even  when  it  is  most  theolo- 
gical, form  an  appropriate  sequel  to  what  he  has  said  of  the 
Wesleys  in  the  third  volume.  Of  later  names  space  forbids  us  to 
say  anything;  only  in  the  selection  from  Clough  we  mark  a 
strange  omission.  The  "  New  Decalogue,''  one  of  his  best  known 
and  most  brilliant  shorter  pieces,  is  not  there.  Still  more  strangely 
Thackeray,  who  stands  clearly  tirst  among  our  modern  writers  of 
humorous  and  half-serious  verse — far  above  Praed,  for  example — 
is  not  represented  at  all. 


HIRAM  GREG.* 

IN  Mr.  J.  Crowther  Hirst  we  have  one  more  victim  to  the  theory 
of  three  volumes  and  tho  circulating  libraries.  Many  of  the 
novels  that  come  before  us  would  bo  worthless,  however  much 
they  were  cut  down.  In  their  case,  all  that  could  be  gained 
by  abbreviation  would  bo  a  saving  of  time  to  the  reader. 
The  time  that  lie  still  gave  to  them  would  be  utterly  thrown 
away,  but  the  waste  would  not  be  quite  so  great.  It  has  been 
said  that  no  uso  ha9  ever  yet  been  found  for  the  snippings  of 
leather.  Some  ingenious  and  enterprising  man  tried  to  turn 
to  account  the  vast  heaps  that  are  formed  in  the  shoe-shops 
of  Northampton.  But  when  he  had  found  that  they  could  not 
even  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  black-currant  jam,  he  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.  The  heaps,  we  believe,  remain  as  large 
and  as  worthless  as  ever.  A  barrowful  is  no  better  than  a  cart- 
load, and  a  handful  is  as  bad  as  a  barrowful.  It  has  no  essence  which 
can  bo  extracted  by  boiling  down.  Such  are  Mr.  Biggar's  speeches, 
and  such  is  one  class  of  three-volume  novels.  Both  alike  are  the 
despair  of  all  who  have  cither  to  listen  to  them  or  to  read  them. 
But  tho  case  is  very  different  with  another  class  of  speakers  and 
writers.  They  have  something  worth  telling,  but  they  have  not 
always  art  enough  to  separate  it  from  matters  which  are  too  dull 
for  anything  but  silence.  Your  orator,  indeed,  is  free  from  one 
temptation  to  which  the  luckless  novelist  is  exposed.  No  one  is  un- 
wise enough  to  insist  that  he  should  take  three  hours  to  say  what 
ho  could  say  equally  well  in  one.  His  want  of  brevity  is  his 
want  of  art.  Old-fashioned  persons  used,  indeed,  always  to  divide 
their  sermons  into  three  parts,  but  even  from  the  pulpit  that  super- 
stition has  pretty  well  departed.  But,  though  sermons  are  free, 
novels  are  still  subject  to  a  miserable  bondage.  Efforts  are  from 
time  to  time  made  to  break  through  it,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
succeed.  We  continually  find  stories  published  which,  we  are  forced 
to  believe,  have  undergone  expansion  in  spite  of  the  author's  taste 
and  judgment.  Publishers,  or  the  owners  of  circulating  libraries — 
we  know  not  with  which  of  the  two  the  blame  lies — seem  to  look 
upon  a  story  as  a  balloon.  It  must  be  puffed  out  to  a  certain 
bulk  before  it  can  hope  to  rise.  A  young  author  who  has  written 
h;s  best  is  told,  we  can  well  believe,  ''at  his  story  has  only 
one  fault.  It  is  a  good  volume  and  a  "  too  short.  Brevity 
may  be  the  soul  of  wit,  but  it  is  not  iul  of  the  novel 

that  is  to  circulate.     Should  he  look  °d,  and  ask  how 

he  is  to  lengthen  a  story  that  is  com]  itself,  he  is  told 

that  he  must  fall  back  on  episodes,  i^o  can  give  the  heroine 
a  couple  of  lovers  if  she  has  only  one  already,  or  three  if  she 
is  already  provided  with  the  almost  orthodox  number  of  two. 
After  all,  what  is  easier  than  to  change  the  whole  plot  of  a 
story,  and  yet  to  leave  it  very  much  the  same  ?  It  was  our 
good  fortune  once  to  fall  in  with  the  enterprising  proprietor  of  a 
cheap  but  harmless  magazine.  He  explained  to  us  that  he  had 
always  three  stories  running  at  the  same  time — one  close  on  the 
point  where  the  wicked  hero  met  a  violent  end,  and  the  good 
heroine  is  thinking  of  ordering  her  wedding-dress  ;  another  at  that 
middle  point  wrhen  everything  seems  hopeless  for  the  virtuous,  and 
villany  is  triumphant;  and  the  third  in  the  opening  scenes,  when 
everything  is  at  present  peaceful,  but  dark  clouds  maybe  discerned 
gathering  on  the  horizon.  He  added  that  it  was  one  of  his 
principles  that  the  heroes  of  the  three  stories  that  were  running 
together  should  not  belong  to  the  same  profession.  He  had  no 
difliculty  in  enforcing  this  rule.  He  would  merely  return  the 
manuscript  to  the  author,  and  tell  him  that  he  quite  approved  of 
his  tale,  but  that  it  was  not  the  turn,  say,  for  a  curate  hero.  He 
must  either,  therefore,  wait  or  change  his  curate  into  a  gallant 
soldier,  or,  it  might  be,  into  an  extravagant  but  warm-hearted 
young  baronet.  Authors,  he  said,  very  rarely  found  any  difficulty 
in  making  the  alteration,  and  in  a  week  or  so  returned  him  the 
story  quite  ready  for  publication. 

When  we  come  across  a  novel  of  a  new  writer  that  has  really 
considerable  merits,  and  shows  no  small  power  of  a  certain  kind, 
we  cannot  but  greatly  regret  that  either  the  mischievous  fashion 
of  the  libraries,  or  the  bad  examples  set  him  by  his  brother 
authors,  should  have  led  him  so  far  astray.  In  Hiram  Greg 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  we  have  read  with  interest  and 
pleasure,  and  there  is,  we  fear,  almost  as  much  that  we  have 
skimmed  with  weariness  and  vexation.  Happily  the  good  and 
bad  pans  are  marked  out  by  such  clear  divisions  that  the  reader 
has  very  little  difliculty  in  keeping  to  one  and  avoiding  the  other. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  Lanca- 
shire. So  long  as  the  author  is  telling  of  the  factory  hands  and  using 
the  Lancashire  dialect  he  never  fails  to  interest  his  reader.  It  is 
curious,  by  the  way,  that  while  we  have  so  many  admirable  tales 
of  Lancashire  life,  we  have  so  few  of  the  life  of  the  working  people 
of  other  towns.  Mr.  Hirst's  descriptions  of  the  life  in  the  town  which 
he  calls  Millvale  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  true  by  all 
who  knew  Lancashire  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  ago.  For  all  we 
know  it  may  not  be  quite  so  true  now.  The  poorer  folk,  and  also 
those  of  the  lower  middle  class,  he  hits  off  wonderfully  well.  The 
moment  he  passes  a  step  or  two  higher,  and  comes  among  those 
whose  talk  is  not  provincial,  he  becomes  commonplace  and  dull. 
His  heroine  is  really  a  dreadful  young  lady.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  the  mayor  of  the  town.  She  witnesses 
a  riot,  gives  evidence  against  the  hero,  who  was  a  mill-hand,  by 
her  evidence  gets  him  convicted  though  he  was  innocent,  and  in 
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the  end  of  course  marries  him.  All  this  is,  no  doubt,  very  natural 
and  proper,  and  can  be  brought  about  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
author  had  merely  to  involve  her  father  in  rash  speculations,  to 
pass  him  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  to  kill  him  off  in  a  peni- 
tent and  pathetic  manner,  to  turn  the  poor  hero  into  a  well-to-do, 
if  not  a  wealthy,  man,  to  give  the  young  people  a  chance  of  meeting, 
and  then  to  marry  them  off  as  soon  as  the  proper  amount  of  love- 
making  had  been  gone  through.  All  this,  indeed,  our  author  does, 
and  does  fairly  well.  But  there  is  an  episode  in  the  heroine's  life  as 
long  as  it  is  dull  and  ridiculous.  Long  before  she  had  conceived  the 
slightest  attachment  for  the  hero — at  a  time,  indeed,  when  he  was  in 
Australia — she  grew  disgusted  with  her  home-life.  It  was  utterly 
commonplace,  and  she  was  a  genius.  Moreover,  her  parents 
wished  to  force  her  to  marry  a  cold-blooded  villain.  She  fled,  in 
the  belief  that  she  could  gain,  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  distinc- 
tion, as  an  actress.  We  are  introduced  to  a  company  which  would 
be  very  tiresome  even  if  we  had  not  read  Nicholas  Nkklcby,  but 
which,  with  our  recollections  of  Mr.  Vincent  Crummles's  leading 
tragedian  and  low  comedian,  becomes  insufferably  dull.  It  is  not 
only  here  that  the  heroine  tires  us ;  in  almost  every  scene  she  is 
equally  stupid.  She  certainly  improves  towards  the  end,  when 
f-he  becomes  poor  and  lives  with  poor  people.  But  even  at  her 
best  she  makes  us  pity  the  unfortanate  hero  who  win3  her.  The 
author  is  not  unwise  in  lifting  the  veil  at  the  end  of  the  story,  and 
showing  that,  after  seven  years  of  married  life,  the  poor  fellow  was 
still  quit*  happy.  He  was  however,  we  must  remember,  living  in 
the  wilds  of  Australia.  With  little  else  to  contemplate  but  kan- 
garoos, sheep,  and  gum-trees,  even  the  heroine  might  prove  not 
unattractive. 

She  certainly  has  one  good  point  about  her.  She  serves  as  an 
admirable  foil  to  those  characters  in  which  our  author  is  really 
strong.  These  characters  are  by  no  means  few  in  number,  and  yet 
they  are  all  distinct  and  clear.  The  sketch  often  is  but  a  slight 
one ;  yet.  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  true  to  nature.  We  do  not  say 
that  all  the  characters  are  original.  There  are  signs  in  the  story 
that  the  author  knows  Mrs.  Gaskell's  works.  Yet  there  is 
originality  more  than  enough  to  free  him  from  any  charge  of 
mere  imitation.  There  are  some  very  pleasant  humorous  touches 
which  go  a  great  way  to  make  up  for — if  not  to  excuse — the  fine 
writing  of  other  parts  of  the  book.  Thu3  we  have  an  admirable 
description  of  the  family  of  a  mill-hand  in  those  years  of  great 
suffering  which  came  just  before  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws. 
The  old  grandfather  was  failiBg  in  his  mind,  and  was  wont  to  have 
long  intervals  of  inattention  and  silence  till  something  suddenly 
roused  his  attention,  when  he  would  bring  out  a  quotation  from 
the  Scriptures.  The  son  was  a  Chartist — and  a  violent  one — be- 
lieving that  through  riots  and  intimidation  lay  the  path  to  justice 
and  general  prosperity.  His  wife  was  sick  of  politics,  and  wanted 
her  husband  to  stick  only  to  his  work.  He  would  burst  out  into 
a  passion  whenever  he  was  contradicted,  to  the  perplexity  of  the 
old  man,  who  was  roused  up  by  hearing  him  angrily  bang  the 
table,  and  would  always  exclaim,  "  Isaac's  a  hot  temper,  but  he"s 
a  good  lad  at  th'  bottom."  One  day  the  wife  with  some  reason 
replied,  "  Th*  bottom  seems  to  get  further  an'  further  deawn  every 
day  then."  The  following  passage  will  give  an  example  of  the 
merits  of  our  author's  writings  when  he  is  among  his  poor  folk. 
Isaac's  daughter,  dreading  her  father's  anger,  had  been  wishing 
that  "  fowk  'ud  be  quiet."    Her  mother  replies  : — 

"  That's  rect  enow ;  but  wishes  nivver  made  onybody's  porridge.  Did 
they,  feyther  ?  " 

'the  old  man  shook  his  head  and  smiled  as  ho  answered,  "  No,  no." 
_  "  I  could  wish,  if  within'  were  wanted,"  continued  Mrs.  Briegs,  as  she 
drew  the  table  near  to  the  large  armchair,  in  which  old  Mr.  Briggs  was 
rested,  "  I  could  wish  'at  Isaac  'ud  let  all  this  Chartist  bother  be.  Snme- 
l/dy  11  be  i'  trouble  thro'  yesterday's  doin's,  an'  if  work's  stopped  for  long 
we  at  be  hard  set.    Wishes  isn't  very  nonrishin'  food." 

"  I  have  been  young,  au'  now  am  old,"  began  old  -Mr.  Iiriggs,  in  a  reedy 
voice 

"  That's  true,"  muttered  his  daughter-in-law,  admiringly. 

"  Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  fonsolten,  nor  Ills  seed  begging 

bread." 

14  lie  were  more  luck  v  nor  common,  then,"  commented  the  literal- 
minded  Mrs.Uriggt;.  "  Vou'vc  knowed  worse  times  nor  their,  haven't  yen, 
feyther  i  " 

The  whole  description  of  the  Heather  Street  Chapel — the  pood 
minister,  the  poor  congregation,  tin  ir  effort!  at  bettering  them- 
selves in  soul,  mind,  and  body,  the  Sunday  School  teaching — all 
this  is  very  well  done  indeed.  No  Josh  excellently  described  are 
two  old  maiden  sisters,  who  add  greatly  to  the  happiness  of  their 
neighbours,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader.  'J  here  is,  indeed, 
in  these  three  volumes  so  much  that  is  good  that  we  cannot  hut 
greatly  regret  that  the  story  is  not  just  one-third  of  the  size.  Mr. 
Jlirst  bad  materials  for  an  admirable  tale  of  moderate  length. 
He  has  chosen,  or  he  has  Ision  forced,  to  follow  tho  fashion,  and 
he  has  gone  very  far  towaids  spoiling  what  ought  to  hnvo  been  an 
excellent  beginning  in  authorship.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its 
faults— rind  they  are  serious  enough  I/tntm  (irnj  t|.-ei  ves  to 
rank  higher  than  four  out  of  five  of  the  novels  which  it  is  our 
fortUDe  to  have  to  read. 


TUB  EKOLI8H  woi:kh  Qf  ffryCLUV 

IT  is  next  to  Impossible  for        one  t<>  write  of  Wyclif  entirely 
dispassionately,  even  though  there  should  bo  few  who  would 
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endorse  all  the  extravagant  praises  that  have  been  lavished  on  his 
memory  by  Protestants,  or  would  subscribe  to  the  condemnation 
pronounced  upen  him  by  all  Catholic  writers  as  a  heretic  against 
whom  the  indignation  of  God  was  signally  manifested  in  his  being 
struck  with  paralysis  in  the  act  of  serving  at  Mass.  The  editor 
of  this  volume  has  steered  clear  of  any  extreme  view,  though  it  is 
easy  to  see  on  which  side  his  prejudice  lies,  and  has  made  a  very 
fair  defence  of  his  protege  against  the  charge  of  fanaticism ;  but 
he  has  said  not  one  word  on  another  charge  which  is  less  easily 
disposed  of.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in  these  days  of  clergy  eating 
the  bread  of  the  Church  whilst  they  preach  and  uphold  doctrines 
not  sanctioned  by  the  Church.  Now  the  most  remarkable  feature 
in  Wyclif 's  life  is  that  he  should  have  continued  to  say  Mass  till 
the  last  week  of  his  life,  when  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  doctrine  of  the  Church  in  which  he  was  a  priest  either  on  this 
point  or  on  many  others. 

We  gladly  welcome  this  volume  as  being  really  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Church.  For  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike  must  admit  that  Wyclif  was  in  the  truest  sense  the 
precursor  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  not  so  much  that  his  doctrines 
tended  to  bring  about  the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  as 
that  they  gave  it  in  this  country  the  particular  form  which  it  took. 
Any  one  who  lias  looked  with  any  care  over  the  list  of  martyrs 
whose  names  figure  in  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments  must  have 
beeu  struck  with  the  very  advanced  views  advocated  by 
nearly  all  of  them,  and  people  will,  we  suppose,  eventually 
come  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Lutheranism  never  had  the 
slightest  hold  over  the  Protestant  mind  in  England,  and  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  after  the  separation  from  Home  Calvinism  was 
dominant  in  the  Church  of  this  country  for  nearly  a  century. 
These  doctrines  are  an  inheritance  directly  descended  from 
Wyclif 's  teaching,  and  the  only  surprising  point  in  the  pedigree  is 
that  we  hear  so  little  of  them  during  the  time  which  intervened 
between  the  death  of  Wyclif  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  is  one  point  which  this  well-edited  volume  cf 
Wyclif  "s  tracts  will  help  to  make  plain  to  English  readers,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  tracts  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  actually  Wyclif 's,  or  only  reflect  his 
teaching  at  second-hand.  They  are  at  least  of  the  school  of 
Wyclif.  In  other  respects,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  dis- 
appointment at  being  told  of  almost  all  of  the  twenty-eight 
treatises,  published  under  the  title  of  "  The  English  Works  of 
AVyclif,"  that  they  are  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.  The  editor 
has  left  nothing  to  be  desired"  in  his  brief  account  prefixed  to  each, 
one  of  the  tracts,  but  we  had  hoped  that  the  expression  with  which 
the  first  introduction  commences,  "  I  can  give  no  decided  opinion 
as  to  authorship,"  would  not  have  been  repeated  so  often  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  But  some  such  expression,  or  else  a  judgment 
more  unfavourable  to  the  genuineness,  such  as  "  I  do  not  think 
this  tract  is  by  Wyclif,"  prefaces  most  of  them.  There  are,  in  fact, 
only  five  or  six  tract3  that  the  editor  ventures  unhesitatingly  to 
ascribe  to  Wyclif,  but  the  tone  of  all  is  such  that  any  of  them 
might  have  been  his.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  marked  distinction  either 
in  style  or  matter  in  any  of  the  treatises.  None  of  them  give  the 
reader  an  exalted  idea  of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  writen. 
Nevertheless,  in  illustration  of  the  point  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  we  prefer  quoting  from  those  which  are  certainly,  cr 
almost  certainly,  genuine.  We  say,  then,  that  the  character- 
istic marks  of  nearly  all  the  heretics  of  the  sixteenth  century 
who  were  tried,  and  some  of  whom  recanted,  whilst  others 
were  condemned  and  executed,  according  to  the  barbarous 
law  which  enacted  tho  punishment  o"  burning  for  heresy,  was 
this.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass,  the  assertion  of  the 
equality  of  priests  and  bishops,  the  objection  to  confession,  the 
belief  that  the  Pope  was  Antichrist,  and  tho  claim  of  liberty  to 
believe  or  disbelieve  as  they  found  things,  proved  or  not  proved,  in 
Scripture.  Besides  these  points,  the  doctrines  of  election  and 
reprobation  are  prominent  in  the  works  of  later  English  reformers. 
And  till  these  may  be  found  in  full  bloom  in  one  or  more  of  there 
treatises  of  Wyclif  a.  Tho  invectives  against  the  conduct  of  tho 
priests  of  the  time  nre  common  to  nearly  all  tho  treatises.  With 
these  we  aro  not  concerned  here,  but,  after  allowing  largely  for 
exaggeration,  they  reveal  a  state  of  wickedness  which  is  quito 
appalling;  and  it  is  not  to  bo  wondered  at  if  tho  judgment  which 
people  were  forced  to  form  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  should 
M.V6  ended  in  a  prejudice  against  the  doctrines  which  they  pro- 
fessed. 

Tho  tract  on  Confession,  which  is  tho  twenty-third  printed  in 
this  volume,  la  described  by  tho  editor  as  being  decidedly  bv 
Wyclif.  It  consists  of  a  tirade  against  the  law  and  practice  .if 
the  Church  of  tlmt  day  U  regards  this  point,  on  the  ground  that 
il  ■  a  device  of  \ntirhri  t,  and  against  rtMOTl  end  gUtllj  liable, 
to  abuse;  and,  as  it  was  not  used  in  the  primitive  Church,  if  th.< 
ik-w  law  that  enforces  it  is  good,  Christ  must  bo  to  blame  for  not 
having  instituted  it.  The  remedy  proposed  is  curious.  Tho  author 
ndmits  thai  private  confession  hns  done  good  as  well  ns  harm  and 
suggests  that  confessions  when  made  should  he  mad-  to' two 
prie-.ts,  ns  two  witnesses  are  bettor  than  one,  mid  the  shame  of  th.< 
confess, „n  would  be  the  grentor.  The  prevailing  idea  of  the  tract, 
that  private  confession  to  a  pri<'Ht  is  permissible,  but  ought  not  to 
l«.  compulsory,  so  far  as  it  goes  Wars  out  the  editor  in  his  dofenoo 
01  Wyclif  against  tho  chargo  of  fanaticism,  and  establishes  tho 
cliuiii  of  moderation  which  ho  urges  on  his  behalf.  Wo  need 
not,  however,  go  beyond  tho  limits  of  this  treatise  to  produce* 
evidence  of  Wyclifn  disbelief  in  the  doctrine,  of  Transubstantie- 
tioii.    '1  lie  1  dit  .r  ohservH  that  the  attack  on  this  doctrine  at  tho 
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end  of  the  tract  proves  that  it  was  one  of  his  later  writings.  It  is 
as  follows : — 

If  thou  be  a  priest  of  Christ's  sect  hold  thee  paid  of  his  law  to  teach 
his  people  Christ's  gospel,  nil  if  thou  feigne  thee  no  more  power.  For 
Christ  hath  given  power  enough  to  his  priests  to  teach  his  church,  and 
enjoiued  them  such  office  that  giveth  them  not  occasion  to  sin.  And  this 
power  that  priests  have  standeth  not  in  tiansulistaucing  of  the  host  nor  in 
making  of  accidents  to  stand  by  themselves.  For  this  power  granted  not 
Cod  to  Christ  nor  to  any  apostle,  and  so  Christ  hath  specially  power  to  do 
away  men's  sin  ;  and  these  miracles  that  be  feigned,  that  no  men  may  see 
nor  know,  as  they  waxen  without  profit,  so  they  have  no  ground  in  God. 

The  editor  has  called  attention  to  a  passage  in  the  same  tract  which 
he  thinks  illustrates  Wyclif's  predestinariau  doctrine ;  but  the  expres- 
sion issoniewhatrhetoricalandcapabloof  an  orthodox  sense.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  point  if  he  had  noticed  in  the  same  sentence 
an  expression  which  implies  a  belief  that  the  baptism  of  John  and 
our  Saviour  were  the  same  in  effect,  for  here  he  was  the  forerunner 
of  the  English  Reformers,  all  of  whom  appear  to  have  believed 
this,  this  being  the  burden  of  every  note  in  the  Edwardian  editions 
of  the  English  Testament  which  could  possibly  be  saddled  with  a 
note  to  that  effect.  There  is  another  passage,  however,  in  the 
same  tract  which  might  have  been  quoted,  where  he  argues  against 

Eriestly  absolution  on  the  ground  that  the  priest  may  possibly 
ave  been  "  ordained  to  be  damned."  However,  it  is  not  worth 
showing,  as  the  point  will  hardly  be  contested  that  Wyclif  on  this 
■doctrine  anticipated  the  horrible  doctrine  that  is  commonly  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Calviu. 

In  the  following  tract,  on  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,"  which 
title  Mr.  Arnold  and  our  editor  consider  to  be  authentic,  there 
is  an  expression  which  implies  that  there  were  already  persons  in 
that  age  who  adopted  Antinomian  opinions.  The  editor  says  he 
should  not  have  expected  to  find  such  opinions  prevalent  amongst 
Wyclif's  hearers.  But  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  Calvinistic 
doctrine  has  always  developed  rapidly,  accordingly  to  the  character 
of  its  victims,  into  a  gloomy  piety  or  a  rampant  Antinomianism  such 
as  Wyclif  describes  as  issuing  in  the  avowal,  tt  Let  me  sin 
enough,  for  God  will  never  lose  that  lie  hath  dear  bought."  If 
this  tract  is  Wyclif's,  it  is  decided  on  other  grounds  to  be  one  of 
his  later  productions,  and,  if  so,  we  may  say  that  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  own  teaching. 

We  must  not  conclude  this  article  without  noticing  the  style 
of  editing,  which  really  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Matthew 
has  sufficient  appreciation  of  his  author  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
work  thoroughly,  and  sufficient  impartiality  to  judgo  him  fairly. 
Probably  his  estimate  of  Wyclif's  excellences  is  widely  different 
from  ours,  but  his  introduction  gives  us  all  the  information 
that  can  be  gathered  about  the  author.  He  says  that  his  object 
has  been  to  complete  the  publication  of  Wyclif's  English  works. 
He  has  not  only  done  this,  but  he  has  prefixed  to  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  treatises  included  in  the  volume  a  brief  history  as 
well  as  a  summary  of  its  contents.  There  is  added  a  marginal 
analysis,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  style  of  writing,  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  out.  At  the  end  there  are  some  notes,  with  illus- 
trations, from  Wyclif's  works  as  well  as  from  other  sources, 
and  last  of  all  a  Glossarial  Index,  by  which  is  meant  appa- 
rently a  glossary  and  index  all  in  one — part  of  it  consisting  of 
-explanations  of  unusual  and  obsolete  words,  and  part  being 
really  an  index  of  reference.  We  have,  however,  looked  in  vain  for 
an  explanation  of  one  of  the  counts  on  which  Wyclif  was  indicted. 
Amongst  the  ten  heretical  opinions  which  are  charged  against 
Wyclif  on  his  citation  before  Courtney,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
at  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  the  sixth  is  "  That  God  ought  to 
obey  the  devil."  Three  of  Wyclif's  .adherents  in  answering  to 
these  charges  give  very  shuffling  and  evasive  answers,  and  from 
their  answer  to  this  which  is  the  sixth  we  are  unable  to  gather 
any  satisfactory  account  of  what  the  charge  really  meant.  Collier 
in  his  history  tells  us  that  "  their  answer  to  the  sixth  conclusion 
being  judged  insufficient,  they  were  interrogated  whether  any  sort 
of  obedience  was  due  from  God  to  the  devil :  they  replied  there 
•was  in  a  qualified  sense,  that  is,  an  obedience  of  charity  as  they 
term  it ;  because,  as  they  farther  explain  themselves,  the  Supreme 
Being  loves  that  apostate  spirit,  and  owes  him  a  duty  of  punish- 
ment." That  this  answer  is  a  mere  evasion  is  quite  evident.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  expression  that "  God  ought  to  obey  the  Devil," 
we  conjecture  to  be  that,  as  God  bad  by  an  eternal  decree  con- 
signed certain  persons  to  reprobation,  He  must  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence consent  to  such  methods  as  the  Devil  should  adopt  in 
carrying  out  that  decree.  However,  we  hear  nothing  of  this 
opinion  in  the  treatises  printed  in  this  volume,  and  we  suppose 
that  the  editor  did  not  feel  bound  to  criticize  all  Wyclif  s  opinions 
because  he  had  undertaken  the  office  of  editing  his  hitherto  im- 
printed works. 


BOOKBINDINGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 

BOOKBINDINGS  are  becoming  almost  as  highly  prized  as 
Oriental  porcelain  or  Limoges  enamels  in  the  bric-a-brac 
market.  No  articles  seem  much  less  beautiful  or  desirable,  to  the 
untrained  eye,  than  old  bookbindings.  Very  often,  when  the 
book  is  worthless,  the  boards  raise  its  price  to  as  much  as  too/. 
Two  bits  of  leather,  yellowish  in  some  places,  faded  green  in  others, 
stamped  with  a  plate  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  adorned  with  death's- 

•  Bookbinding*,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  Joseph  Cundall.  London: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.  1881. 


heads,  were  eagerly  competed  for  three  years  ago  at  a  public 
auction.  The  book  they  contained  was  a  hopelessly  dead  piece  of 
casuistic  theology,  but  it  had  belonged  to  Henri  III.,  and  was 
esteemed  as  a  relic  of  that  great  monarch.  Rarity,  age,  and 
certain  qualities  of  style  are  the  points  in  a  binding  which  the 
modern  amateur  requires.  It  is  also  necessary,  or  highly  desirable, 
that  the  work  should  have  belonged  to  some  famous  collector  of 
old  time.  There  is  a  kind  of  reason  in  this  caprice.  Grolier  and 
De  Thou,  Isabella  d'Este,  and  D'Hoyin  and  Longepierre  took  great 
pains  to  see  that  books  were  in  the  best  possible  condition  before 
they  had  them  bound  in  liveries  of  morocco  or  limp  vellum. 
The  Elzevir  Cicero  which  belonged  to  D'Hoym,  for  example,  has 
been  in  many  hands  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  at  every  change 
i3  likely  to  fetch  a  higher  price,  because  it  is  an  undeniably  beau- 
tiful book.  The  fashion  of  collecting  historical  bindings  has  thus 
a  practical  and  a  sentimental  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
books  of  the  old  fanciers  are  almost  certain  to  be  clean  and  "  large." 
In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  certain  obvious  pleasure  in  being 
surrounded  by  the  volumes  of  famous  students.  It  is  like  being 
admitted  into  the  best  literary  society  of  the  past.  Your  Greek 
classics  may  be  Aldines,  printed  on  the  largest  paper,  and  once 
carefully  handled  by  Grolier  or  Maioli.  Your  old  French  histories 
may  have  been  among  the  treasures  of  De  Thou,  and  may  be 
blazoned  with  one  or  other  of  his  three  successive  coats  of  arms. 
Your  Molieres  of  the  first  edition  may  even  bear  the  scutcheon  of 
Louis  XIV.  M.  Paul  Lacroix  picked  up  a  Tartuffe  in  this  condi- 
tion for  a  couple  of  francs.  Here  it  should  be  said  that  all  books 
stamped  with  the  Royal  arms  need  not  necessarily  have  been  in 
the  Royal  library.  The  stamp  seems  to  have  been  sometimes 
impressed  on  prize-books  in  certain  of  the  French  schools. 
But  to  return  to  our  old  bindings,  it  is  possible  to 
procure  the  De  Imitatione  Christi  stamped  with  sacred 
emblems,  and  with  the  arms  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon.  This  is 
the  copy  which  contains  the  engraving  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  say- 
ing her  prayers  at  Saint-Cyr,  when  the  roof  of  the  chapel  miracu- 
lously opens,  and  a  heavenly  voice  exclaims,  "  This  is  she  in  whose 
beauty  the  King  is  well  pleased."  The  engraving  and  its  legend 
were  soon  suppressed,  being  thought  a  little  indiscreet.  There  are 
a  hundred  such  examples  of  books  the  student  would  like  to  have. 
Bossuet's  Moliere  is  in  existence  somewhere,  we  believe,  and  the 
well-bound  Rabelais  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour.  The  lover  of  Greek 
pastoral  poetry,  if  rich  and  fortunate,  may  secure  the  Theocritus 
which  Longepierre,  the  translator  of  bucolic  verse,  had  bound  and 
stamped  with  his  golden  fleece.  The  golden  fleece  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  by  the  way,  was  only  a  book  on  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals,  bound  in  sheepskin,  and  coveted  by  Jason  and  other 
Greek  fanciers  of  the  period.  This  at  least  was  the  theory  of  the 
learned  Suidas,  according  to  Mr.  Cundall,  whose  work,  Book- 
bindings, Ancient  and  Modern,  we  have  too  long  delayed  to  approach. 
Our  object  has  been  to  show  the  kind  of  interest  which  old  book- 
bindings possess,  and  to  justify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ways  of  the 
collector  to  men.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  in  book- 
binding as  in  all  the  crafts,  the  old  work  is  the  better,  sounder, 
aud  more  cunningly  ornamented.  Derome  and  Duseuil,  Eve  and 
Le  Gascon,  lived  before  the  evil  days  of  machinery  and  aniline 
dyes. 

In  writing  on  bindings,  Mr.  Cundall  begins  at  the  very  beginning, 
like  the  author  of  the  famous  tract  De  Bibliothecis  Antediluvianis. 
He  cannot,  like  that  writer,  tell  us  much  about  the  libraries  of 
Seth  and  Enoch,  but,  in  revenge,  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
Assyrian  style.  The  Assyrians  bound  their  clay  tablets  by  enclosing 
them  in  clay  receptacles,  which  had  to  be  broken  before  the  con- 
tents could  be  reached.  A  long  account  of  the  Roman  way  of 
arranging  MSS.  is  given,  and,  with  its  smooth  red  cover,  its 
gold  bosses,  its  gold  cylinder,  its  perfumed  illuminated  leaves,  a 
presentation  copy  of  Catullus  must  have  been  a  very  beautiful 
object..  We  almost  wonder  that  no  rich  modern  bibliophile  has 
distinguished  himself  by  "  getting  up  "  a  few  classical  MSS.  in  the 
classical  style.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Roman, 
like  modern,  binders  waged  unrelenting  war  against  mar- 
gins and  rough  edges.  What  is  there  in  our  fallen  human 
nature  that  makes  a  binder  miserable  if  he  does  not  crop  a 
book  to  the  quick  ?  Binders  must  know  by  this  time  that 
it  spoils  the  value  of  their  work.  But  they  will  do  it,  and  we 
can  only  suppose  that  there  must  be  some  secret  joy  in  the  pro- 
cess. And  so  it  was  with  the  Roman  bibliopegus.  "His  first 
operation  was  to  cut  the  margin  above  and  below  perfectly  even, 
and  the  sheets  at  the  beginning  and  end  square."  One  can 
imagine  Cicero  or  Lucullus  imploring  the  binder  to  leave  the 
rough  edges,  and  imploring  in  vain.  But  a  Roman  could  do 
what  is  out  of  our  power.  Binders  were  often  slaves,  and 
an  angry  amateur  would  throw  the  cropper  to  feed  the  lampreys. 

Mediaeval  bindings  were  generally  of  carved  ivory,  of  metal,  or 
of  wood  covered  with  stamped  leather,  adorned  with  bosses  of 
gold,  with  gems,  and  with  precious  stones.  Mr.  Cundall  publishes 
a  photograph  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  ivory  cover  of  the 
Gospels,  executed  in  the  ninth  century.  The  drapery  of  the 
Virgin  in  this  work  is  still  classical,  more  so,  indeed,  than  are  the 
draperies  in  the  Milan  Iliad,  some  four  centuries  earlier.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  flying  angels  are  designed  with  much  grace  and  science. 
Books  bound  in  ivory,  in  metals,  or  in  covers  with  bosses  could  not 
be  kept  on  shelves  like  modern  volumes ;  they  would  have  scratched 
each  other.  Each  therefore  had  its  golden  casket,  or  at  least  its 
embroidered  silken  case,  called  chemise  in  old  French.  Leather 
covers,  when  used  at  all,  were  stamped,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  sort  of  printing.   So  Mr.  Cundall  says,  quoting  M.  Libri. 
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but  classical  cases  of  stamping  readily  occur  to  the  mind.  W  ith 
the  introduction  of  printing-,  regular  bookbinding  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word  began.  People  still  used  wooden  covers  and 
stamped  pigskin,  but  the  Italians  of  the  early  sixteenth  century 
introduced  a  lighter  style.  When  all  artists  were  fond  of  decorative 
work,  designs  for  tooling  were  quickly  supplied.  The  volumes 
for  Aldus  at  Venice  set  an  example,  and  Italian  tooling  soon 
reached  the  perfection  which  we  admire  in  work  done,  first  for 
Maioli  and  then  for  Grolier.  The  decoration  of  books  has  always 
followed,  more  or  less  closely,  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  artists 
who  worked  for  Grolier.  'Beginning  with  varied  geometrical 
patterns  (as  decoration  always  does  begin),  artists  gradu- 
ally filled  up  the  empty  spaces  with  representations  of 
flowers,  with  fine  traceries",  and  with  the  dotted  arrangements 
called  dentelles.  The  taste  of  the  French  Court  in  the  time  of 
Henri  II.  and  of  Francis  I.  introduced  graceful  and  romantic 
devices,  such  as  the  blended  initials  of  Henri  and  Diane ;  the 
crescent,  the  bow,  and  the  quiver  ;  the  marguerites  of  Marguerite, 
the  salamander  of  Francis  I. ;  the  funereal  symbols  of  Henri  III. 
Iq  the  age  of  Louis  XIII.,  Le  Gascon  executed  bindings  with 
decorations  of  less  meaning,  but  of  more  beauty.  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  it  became  usual  to  impress  a  volume  with  the  arms  of 
its  owner,  a  useful  sort  of  mark,  but  not  so  elegant  as  the  rich 
tooling  of.l  e  Gascon.  The  eighteenth  century  was  one  of  opulent 
decadence — a  glorious  sunset  of  art.  Mosaics  of  various-coloured 
leather  were  invented,  and  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  bindings 
extant  was  devised  to  cover  the  Regents  copy  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe.  Mme.  du  Harry  had  an  improvised  library  of  cheap  books 
appropriately  bound  in  rose  morocco.  Some  good  plain  bindings 
of  that  age  are  always  attributed  by  English  booksellers  very  much 
at  random  to  Bvrome.  The  Revolution  ruined  the  art  of  binding. 
Morocco  was  thought  culpable  aristocratic  luxury,  and  coats  of 
arms,  of  course,  were  an  insult  to  the  Republic.  Bozerian  in  later 
years  had  a  high  repute,  which  he  has  since  lost.  There  lies 
before  us  an  Aldine  Justinus  bound  by  him  in  red  morocco,  which 
is  all  very  well,  but  Bozerian  has  lined  the  inside  with  orange 
silk!  This  is  almost  as  ugly  as  the  gold  paper  w^hich  once 
threatened  to  supersede  marbled  paper.  Books  doubles  with  morocco 
seem  to  have  been  almost  unheard  of  before  Le  Gascon  bound  the 
famous  Guirlande  lor  Julie  de  Rambouillet.  The  most  famous  of 
all  binders,  M.  Bauzonnet,  is  but  lately  dead.  We  think  Mr. 
Cundall  too  generous  in  his  praise  of  modern  English  binders. 
Time  will  probably  deal  hardly  with  their  work.  Roger  Payne 
was  of  another  school.  Payne  is  almost  the  only  English  book- 
binder who  has  acquired  true  fame.  He  was  industrious,  honest, 
but  illiterate  and  not  very  sober.  "  Barley  wine  my  British  Muse 
inspires,"  he  declared.  We  may  quote,  from  Mr.  Cundall's  book, 
one  of  Payne's  characteristic  letters : — 

Vanerii  Pradium  Ruyilicuni  Tangos  JIDCCLXX1 V.  Bound  in  the 
very  be9t  manner,  in  the  finest  Grecu  Morocco,  the  Back  Lined  with  \W<1 
Morocco. 

Fine  Drawing  paper  &  very  neat  morocco  joints  inside. 
There  was  a  few  leaves  stained  at  tlie  J'ureiJijc  which  it  washed  and  cleaned, 
o.  o.  6. 

The  subject  of  the  book  being  Rusticnm,  I  have  ventured  to  putt  The 
Vine  Wreath  on  it.  I  hope  I  have  not  bound  it  in  loo  rich  a  manner  for  the 
book.  It  takes  up  a  frrfat  deal  of  time  to  do  These  Vine  Wreath?.  I  guess 
within  Time  I  am  certain  of  measuring  find  working  the  different  and 
various  small  Tools  required  to  till  up  the  Vine  Wreath  that  it  takes  verv 
near  3  diys  Work  in  finishing  the  two  .-ides  only  of  (lie  book'.  But  J 
wished  l<>  do  my  beat  fox  the  Work — and  at  the  same  time  I  cannot  expect 
to  charge  a  full  and  pro;*)-  price  for  the  Work,  and  hope  that  the  price  will 
not  only  be  found  reasonable  but  cheap,  0:18  o. 

Modern  English  bookbinding,  like  other  decorative  crafts,  suffers 
from  the  competition  of  machinery.  Our  cloth-covered  books, 
just  as  they  come  from  the  publishers,  last  so  well  in  many  cases 
that  no  binding  is  absolutely  necessary.  French  stitched  books 
soon  fall  to  pieces ;  therefore  binding  prospers  better  in  that 
country. 


WOLTMANNS  HISTORY  OF  TAINTING.* 

DBOFESSOB  SIDNEY  OOLVIN  introduces  this  massive 
-t  volume  to  the  Kngli.-h  public  with  a  brief  but  eulogistic 
preface.  It  cannot  bo  said  that  the  original  work  is  by  any  means 
well  known  in  this  country,  where  th<:  earlier  compendium  of  Dr. 
Kugler  still  enjoys  considerable  prestige,  and  a  circulation  that 
does  not  seem  to  Dave  diminished,  although  the  book  itself  has 
become  antiquated.  It  takes  some  time  for  a  work  on  so  huge  a 
scale  as  that  now  before  us  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
and  this  new  history  of  painting  labours  under  the  disadvantage, 
that  its  author  hr.sdiod,  leaving  only  a  fragment  behind  bun,  l>r. 
Alfred  Woltuinnn,  who  was  Professor  of  l  ine  Art  at  the  University 
of  Htraaburg,  was  an  unrivalled  authority  OS  certain  branches  of 
mediteval  art.    We  believe  that  be  bad  no  equal  in  his  knowledge 

of  the  history  of  miniature  painting  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  beginning  the  great  work  lie  nt  l.iiu- 
lilf  to  execute,  he  was  sybaritic  enough  to  begin  with  the  epoch 
ho  liked  the  best  and  had  studied  most  lovingly,  nnd,  in  bring- 
ing out  the  first  volume  of  his  history,  confided  half  of  the 
work— namely,  those  chapters  which  deai  with  Ugvptian,  Asintic, 
Greek,  and  Roman  painting    to  his  friend,  Dr.  Karl  Woerinann, 

*  History  of  Pointing.  From  the  German  by  lh»  Int..  Iir.  Alfred  Wi.lt 
mann  and  JJr.  Karl  Wm-rni.inn.  I'.ditid  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Vol.  I. 
Ancient,  Knrly  Christian,  and  Mrdi.'vul  I'ninling.  London:  („'.  K.g.ni 
I'aul  It  Co. 


of  Diisseldorf.  His  own  share  of  the  work  was  concluded  a9  far 
as  Meister  Wilhelm  in  Germany  and  Spinello  Aretino  in  Italy. 
Unhappily  he  died  in  the  spring  of  1880,  and  no  more  of  his  book 
has  appeared.  We  learn,  however,  that  a  continuation  is  being 
produced  by  Dr.  Woerinann,  which,  if  pu-sued  in  the  same 
leisurely  manner  as  the  first  instalment,  promises  to  constitute  one 
of  the  largest  books  in  existence.  We  are,  however,  far  from 
denying  the  value  of  such  compilations.  The  researches  of  the 
present  day  are  so  wide  and  so  minute,  their  results  are  concealed 
in  so  many  ephemeral  publications,  and  the  difficulty  of  surveying 
them  is  so  extreme,  that  the  man  who  unites  them  in  a  single 
work,  however  bulky  that  work  may  be,  deserves  well  of  all  who 
study  his  subject.  Still,  since  Dr.  Kugler's  day  is  over,  and  he  is 
relegated  to  the  garret  and  the  dust-bin,  we  must  be  malicious- 
enough  to  observe  that  he  wrote  in  a  very  much  more  agreeable 
manner  than  Dr.  Woltmann,  who  is  a  miracle  of  lumbering 
Teutonism.  In  revising  the  translation,  which  is  clear  and  service- 
able, Mr.  Colvin  remarks  that  "  he  has  considered  it  within  his 
province  to  venture  npon  an  occasional  abridgment,"  and  in  the 
mouth  of  so  conservative  an  authority  we  take  this  acknowledg- 
ment as  meaning  a  good  deal.  Mr.  Colvin  pleads  almost  passionately 
for  a  recognition  of  Dr.  Woltmann's  merits,  and  claims  for  his 
book  the  credit  of  being  "  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy 
History  of  Painting  yet  written."  No  one  is  more  competent  than 
he  to  judge  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  the 
standard  work  on  a  most  fascinating  subject  should  be  one  so  ex- 
ceedingly dull.  A  treatise  may  be  too  full  of  knowledge  and 
research ;  "  on  basarde  de  perdre  en  voulant  trop  gagner,"  and  a 
more  eloquent  volume  might  have  been  more  welcome — such  a 
volume,  may  we  dare  to  say,  as  Mr.  Colvin  might  very  well  have 
written  with  the  secret  assistance  of  the  laborious  Dr.  Woltmann. 

Either  Dr.  Woermann  is  a  more  pleasing  writer  than  his  late 
colleague,  or  the  subjects  with  which  he  deals  have  more  general 
interest,  for  we  have  not  found  the  same  languor  in  his  pages  as 
awaited  us  in  those  of  Dr.  Woltmann.  The  chapter  in  which  he 
sums  up  what  is  known  of  Greek  painting  is  especially  interesting, 
and  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Murray's  late  contri- 
bution to  our  knowledge  of  early  Greek  sculpture.  It  is  strange- 
to  learn  that  the  contemporary  popularity  of  the  paiuters  whose 
work  is  so  completely  lost  for  us  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  of 
the  sculptors  of  whose  style  and  general  principles  of  design  we 
can  form  a  very  just  idea.  The  old  story  of  the  maiden  who 
drew  the  outline  of  her  lover's  shadow  on  the  wall  is  given  as  the- 
beginning  of  the  art  of  draughtsmanship,  and  step  by  step  the 
progress  of  elementary  painting  is  recorded.  Much  "later  on  a 
certain  Kimon  of  Kleonai  is  supposed  to  have  invented  drawing- 
in  profile,  although  this  seems  to  go  against  all  probability.  The 
original  silhouette  of  the  lover  must  have  been  a  profile,  and  the 
salient  points  of  a  face  seen  from  the  side  present  much  less  diffi- 
culty than  the  internal  detail  of  a  front  view.  It  would  be  more 
intelligible  if  we  were  told  that  it  was  Kimon  who  first  thought 
of  designing  features  within  the  oval  of  a  front  face,  and 
of  expressing  emotion  by  the  direction  of  these  features.  What 
is  further  recorded  of  Kimon  tends  to  this  view,  for  he  is  reported 
to  have  introduced  the  drawing  of  folds  in  drapery,  and  veins — or 
rather,  surely,  muscles — in  human  limbs.  Kimon  is  supposed  to 
halve  nourished  as  late  as  tho  time  of  the  Persian  wars,  and  the 
earliest  painter  who  seems  to  have  reached  anything  like  tech- 
nical accomplishment  w  as  a  contemporary  of  Pheidias,  Polygnotos. 
He  and  his  pupils  carried  out  the  great  mural  paintings  with 
which  the  public  buildings  of  Athens  were  decorated  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  statesman  Kimon  ;  one  of  these  pupils  was 
Punair.os,  a  near  relative  of  Pheidias  himself.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  us  to  be  enabled  to  form  somo  definite  idea 
of  the  stylo  of  these  great  artists,  whose  work  has  entirely 
vanished.  Pausanias  has  left  a  description  of  the  frescoes  executed 
by  Polygnotos  in  the  Lescho  of  the  Knidians  at  Delphi,  and  this- 
description  has  tormented  the  curiosity  nnd  ingenuity  of  modem 
critics.  An  Athenian,  Apollodoros,  who  flourished  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  l'eloponnesian  wars,  was  the  first  painter  who. 
attempted  to  carry  out  tho  modern  idea  of  perspective,  or  who 
understood  the  principles  of  chiaroscuro.  Hence  he  was  known, 
as  the  sha<low-draughtsmnn,  o-K«iy^or/)ov,  a  word  which  has  beea 
contorted  in  modern  Greek  into  the  name  for  a  person  who- 
sketches  in  outline.  The  men  whoso  names  wo  have  mentioned, 
together  with  an  obscurer  person,  AgathnrclioH,  form  a  school 
that  has  been  call-d  the  Archaic  Attic.  The  full  development  of 
ft  reck  painting  took  place,  not  at  Athens  but  in  Asia,  and 
is  connected  with  the  illustrious  nntnes  of  Zcuxis  and  Parrhasion. 
Zetudl  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  who  formed  his  style  under 
\pollodoros,  and  who  then  went  over  to  Uphesus  and  settled 
tfawre.  Mm  love  Oi  display  and  personal  grandeur  reminds  us  of 
Kubi-ii".  U  in.-  Olympic  festival  ho  wore  a  garment  into  tho 
hem  of  which  bis  name  was  woven  in  gold  letters.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  ever  exhibited  his 
works  of  art  ami  collected  entrance-money  at  thedoor  of  the  show. 
'Hint  he  was  not  above  applying  to  "  alliteration's  artful  aid  "  is 
proved  by  his  motto, 

payejavraJ  m  ftmXap  ^  ptyi^ejeraa, 

"EMtotO  carp  at  than  to  copy.'  In  all  that,  we  read  about 
Zeu \ is  v/e  find  evidence  ()r  a  creature  "great  in  heart  and  brain, 

thai  did  love  beantj  only,''  and  to  whom  tho  magnificence  of 

his  own  powers  and  originality  came  like  the  intoxication  of  now 
wine.  He  was  lull  ,,|  a  coi  l,  of  naive  exultation  at  his  own  genius, 
and  wns  admir-d   without,  stint  nnd  without  criticism  by  hit 
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wondering  contemporaries.  Ho  pronounced  himself  unsurpassable, 
and  nt  last  he  died  of  the  ungovernable  laughter  caused  him  by 
the  humour  ho  had  thrown  into  the  expression  of  an  old  woman 
in  one  of  his  own  pictures.  After  so  sublime  a  vanity,  the  solf- 
satislaction  of  Parrh  agios,  who  boasted  that  his  painting  had 
deceived  even  Zeuxis  himself,  appears  tamo  and  ordinary.  We 
should  perhaps  bo  in  better  humour  with  these  conceited  Greek 
painters  if  their  posterity  had  contrived  to  save  a  single  specimen 
of  their  actual  work  for  us  to  admire.  As  it  is,  the  attempt  to 
rebuild  their  productions  and  to  recover  their  stylo  is  almost  as 
hopeless  as  to  tind  out  what  song  it  was  that  the  Sirens  sang  to 
Ulysses. 

After  having  restored,  as  far  as  can  possibly  be  done  from 
tradition,  the  biographies  and  the  styles  of  these  and  the  other 
important  ancient  painters,  closing  the  list  with  the  namo  of  the 
deooiatOr  Ludius,  the  only  very  original  designer  that  Koine  seems 
to  have  produced  without  the  aid  of  Greece,  Dr.  Woerinann  re- 
traces his  steps  aud  examines  the  existing  remains  of  ancient 
painting,  the  figured  vases  used  in  sepulchral  ceremonial,  the  so- 
•called  Pelasgic  ware  which  presents  us  with  this  art  in  its  most 
-archaic  form,  down  to  the  delicate  Athenian  funeral  vases  painted 
in  colours  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  Apulian  vases  of  late 
Italian  style.  From  the  consideration  of  these  he  is  led  to  what 
.seems  to  us,  from  existing  specimens,  to  have  been  a  more  accom- 
plished art,  that  of  engraving  on  bronze  toilet-cases  and  mirrors, 
and  particularly  to  the  examination  of  the  Ficeroni  cista,  now  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  Kircherianum  of  Home.  It  is  a  pit}'  that 
■only  one  fragment  of  the  beautiful  designs  lavished  upon  this 
ornament  has  been  given  among  tho  illustrations.  In  dealing 
■with  what  is  certainly  the  antique  example  which  gives  us  the 
t>est  idea  we  possess  of  the  powers  of  the  ancients  in  mere 
draughtsmanship,  it  would  have  been  very  interesting  to  supply  a 
•series  of  reproductions  from  the  cista  itself.  The  subject  chosen 
for  illustration  is  a  portion  of  the  chastisement  of  the  giant  Auiykos, 
and  the  figure  of  the  young  man  who  watches  the  scourging  from 
the  deck  of  his  ship  is,  as  the  editor  remarks,  in  every  way  worthy 
of  the  finest  Italian  drawing  of  the  fifteenth  century.  A  great 
deal  of  the  later  Pompeian  painting  that  is  best  known  as  archaic 
art  to  the  public,  is  so  imperfect  in  composition  and  draughtsman- 
ship that  it  is  extremely  valuable  to  have  this  proof  that,  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  at  all  events,  the  graphic  powers  of  the  Greeks 
■were  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  plastic  powers. 

We  must  not,  however,  do  injustice  to  those  laborious  chapters 
an  which  Dr.  Woltmann  has  iushrined  his  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  mediaeval  art.  We  can  hut  roughly  indicate  the  progress 
•of  his  disquisition.  He  begins  with  the  first  shy  flirtation  of  the 
early  Christians  with  mural  painting  in  its  rudest  form.  He  traces 
the  development  of  Christian  symbolism,  and  its  ossification  into 
those  hieratic  types  which  are  roughly  called  Byzantine.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that,  rude  as  the  art  of  the  catacombs  was,  it  was 
yet  an  art  of  decline,  that  it  deteriorated  with  the  decadence  of 
classical  culture,  and  ceased  to  move  altogether  when  the  classical 
tradition  ceased  to  exist.  From  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs 
and  the  first  dawnings  of  work  in  gilt  glass,  we  proceed  to  the  use 
•of  mosaics  in  the  churches,  and  are  introduced  to  the  great  schools 
of  mosaic  at  Rome  and  at  Ravenna.  The  Italian  decline  and  the 
vise  of  what  is  more  exactly  known  as  Byzantine  work  is 
then  examined,  and  this  chapter  closes  with  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
art  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  tho  days  of  Justinian.  The  next 
•chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  discussion  of  that  subject  which  Dr. 
Woltmann  had  more  particularly  made  his  own,  and  in  which  no 
one  has  pursued  investigation  further  than  he.  The  earliest 
practice  of  the  art  of  miniature  and  illumination  of  MSS.,  Greek, 
Western,  and  Syrian,  is  carefully  gone  into ;  while  the  curious 
result  to  art  of  the  iconoclastic  schism  between  the  Greek  aud 
Latin  churches,  and  tho  new  style  which  presently  resulted  from 
the  contact  of  barbaric  elements  with  the  latter  body,  gradually 
lead  us  on  to  what  may  more  properly  be  defined  as  the  mediaeval 
period.  Mural  painting  and  mosaic  now  give  way  to  miniature  as 
the  ruling  art  of  the  Christian  world,  until  the  patronage  of 
Charlemagne  enlarges  the  field  to  a  wider  ambition.  After  a 
careful  critical  survey  of  the  Carolingian  age,  we  return  to 
Byzantium,  and  chronicle  the  singular  revival  in  art  which  oc- 
curred there  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  From  the  final 
decline  of  Byzantine  painting  we  return-  to  Western  Europe,  now 
advancing  into  the  Romanesque  period  of  mediaeval  art,  and  from 
this  point  Dr.  Woltmann  conducts  us  through  tracts  less  dark  to 
the  ordinary  art  student  down  to  the  comparatively  light  and 
familiar  regions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  so,  with  a  brief 
summary  of  early  painting  as  it  existed  among  the  Mahommedan 
races,  we  are  brought  to  the  close  of  an  exhaustive  volume,  which 
we  have  no  doubt  will,  in  spite  of  its  bulk,  be  of  very  wide 
service  to  a  large  class  of  leaders. 


AMY  WYNTER." 

rpiIE  three-volume  novels  of  the  present  day  niay  be  roughlv 
J-  divided  into  three  classes.  There  is  the  work  of  the  practised 
author,  very  generally  a  lady,  who  spins  it  out  to  the  medium  regula- 
tion length  with  a  facility  which  is  more  remarkable  than  the  fertility 
of  invention.  There  is  the  novel  that  has  covered  the  indispensable 
distance  with  difficulty,  showing,  by  its  widely-printed  lines  and 

•  Amy  Wyuter.  A  Novel.  By  Thos.  A.  Pinkerton,  Author  of  "Cross- 
fej-J."    3  voU.    London:  S.  Tinsh-y  &  Co.  i3?o. 


broad  margins,  how  hardly  the  writer  has  been  driven  to  eke  out 
invention  with  verbiage.  And  there  is  the  novel,  usually  the  pro- 
duction of  a  novice,  which  sins  on  the  side  of  length  and  discur- 
siveness, though  showing  conscientious  workmanship  and  decided 
talent.  We  place  Amy  Wynter  in  the  last  of  the  three  cate- 
gories. Mr.  Pinkerton  presents  himself  to  us  on  the  title-page  as 
the  author  of  Crossford,  and  therefore  we  must  assume  that  he 
has  had  some  preliminary  experience.  He  strikes.us,  nevertheless, 
as  a  promising  novice,  who,  with  practice  and  careful  self-educa- 
tion, will  probably  do  superior  work.  Amy  Wynter,  though  in- 
consequent and  unduly  prolonged,  is  by  no  means  a  dull  novel. 
There  are  well-conceived  scenes  and  amusing  chapters;  while  on 
subjects  more  immediately  connected  with  country  amusements 
and  field  sports  the  author  is  evidently  at  home.  But  he  is  some- 
thing more  than  merely  a  lively  sporting  writer.  He  gives  proof 
of  cultivation,  of  literary  research,  aud  of  having  digested  what  he 
has  read.  We  cannot  say  that  he  shows  a  natural  genius  for 
fiction,  though  he  possesses  talents  and  capabilities  which  he  may 
develop  and  improve.  We  take  no  exception  to  there  being 
no  particular  plot,  since  it  seems  to  us  that  the  existence  of  a 
plot  nowadays  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  But  he 
has  not  acquired  tho  habit  of  self-control ;  he  indulges  recklessly 
in  digressions  which  may  be  entertaining  in  themselves,  but  are 
linked  by  almost  imperceptible  threads  to  the  story;  and  when 
he  has  conceived  a  creditable  character,  he  loses  the  grasp  before 
he  has  made  his  readers  realize  it,  so  that  we  have  to  interest 
ourselves  in  his  personages  very  much  at  haphazard,  and  some  of 
them  who  are  intended  to  be  subordinate  impress  us  by  far  the 
most  favourably. 

After  what  we  have  said,  it  will  be  readily  assumed  that  the 
characters  are  crowded  and  somewhat  confused.  A  brief  prologue, 
dated  eighteen  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  actual  story, 
prepares  the  way  ingeniously  enough  for  the  jumble  of  incidents 
that  are  to  follow.  Wynter  and  Basil  Stillingwood  are  discussing 
the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  former  gentleman  in  all  the 
freedom  of  confidential  friendship.  Wynter,  a  man  of  go<»d  family 
and  fortune,  has  married  a  few  months  before  for  love,  and  is  already 
b  jinning  to  repent  it.  A  vain  and  weak  man,  and  intensely  selfish, 
he  insinuates  his  intention  of  adopting  a  course  of  procedure  which 
scandalizes  and  shocks  his  more  generous  friend.  He  is  beginning 
to  suffer  from  incompatibility  of  station,  if  not  of  temper,  with  the 
humbly-horn  woman  who  had  caught  his  fancy.  He  has  dis- 
covered that  there  was  a  legal  flaw  in  the  ceremony  that  united 
them  ;  and  he  half  urges  that,  in  her  interests  as  well  as  his  own, 
it  might  be  well  for  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  locus penitentue. 
They  might  arrange  to  separate  quietly,  and  nobody  need  be  any  the 
wiser.  If  Wynter  had  wished  to  feel  the  pulse  of  public  opinion 
in  the  tentative  suggestions  he  has  made  to  Stillingwood,  the  atti- 
tude of  his  friend  was  sufficiently  decided.  But,  unfortunately  for 
the  infant  who  is  yet  unborn,  Wynter  is  as  obstinate  a3  he  is  weak, 
aud  the  strongest  point  in  his  nature  is  its  selfishness.  He  covers 
an  awkward  retreat  with  an  ebullition  of  insolence,  which  almost 
leads  to  a  definite  quarrel.  He  does  not  positively  put  away  his 
wife  ;  but,  as  it  appears  from  the  sequel  of  the  story,  he  never  does 
her  justice  by  formally  repeating  the  marriage  ceremony.  Yet  he 
cannot  afford  to  break  with  Stillingwood,  and  be  has  contrived  to 
impose  on  hiskindness.  When  we  meet  Basil  again  he  is  a  middle-aged 
man,  and  acting  guardian  to  the  fascinating  heroine  of  the  novel. 
Amy  Wynter  has  grown  into  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen,  who  is 
living  on  the  easiest  terms  of  intimacy  with  Stillingwood  and  his 
nephew  aud  presumptive  heir.  According  to  all  .appearances,  her 
sisterly  affection  for  Clement  would  have  ripened  into  a  warmer 
feeling;  and  the,  marriage  that  Basil  seems  to  expect  must  have 
cut  the  novel  short  in  its  inception.  But  the  long  absent  Wynter 
turns  up  unexpectedly,  and  comes  sailing  one  fine  morning  in  his 
luxurious  yacht  into  the  little  harbour  of  Shelston.  And  we 
must  say  that  our  old  acquaintance  a3  he  reappears,  is  very 
cleverly  and  artistically  represented  to  us.  The  selfish  and  care- 
less young  man,  who  had  life  and  all  the  world  before  him,  is 
become  very  much  what  we  should  have  expected  after  eighteen 
years  of  idle  self-indulgence.  Free-living  has  naturally  made 
him  a  valetudinarian.  He  is  wedded  to  the  egotistical  habits 
ou  which  his  existence,  has  been  regulated ;  and,  when  he 
shows  himself  civil  or  affable  to  anybody,  we  may  safely  set 
it  down  to  interested  considerations.  But  he  has  become 
more  dogged  than  before  in  standing  on  his  rights ;  judg- 
ing others  by  himself,  he  suspects  self-interested  motives  in 
the  most  improbable  quarters  ;  and  any  resolution  he  may  come  to 
is  recommended  to  him  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
disagreeable  to  somebody  else.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  to  whicb 
lie  makes  no  pretensions;  and  possibly  he  has  never  forgiven  his 
old  friend  Stillingwood  for  the  frankness  of  his  language  at  a 
very  critical  moment  in  his  career.  So  he  asserts  his  claim  to 
his  deserted  daughter  Amy,  with  an  unyielding  but  courteous 
aplomb  to  which  Stillingwood  is  forced  to  give  way.  Why  he 
should  have  decided  to  saddle  himself  with  Amy  at  all ;  why  he 
should  have  been  induced  at  that  particular  moment  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  his  ancestral  halls,  and  bore  himself  with  uncongenial 
county  society  are  questions  which  it  is  difficult  to  answer. 
We  can  only  Buggest  that  the  author,  having  p.  story  to  tell, 
compelled  the  unbending  Wynter  to  bow  his  caprices  to  its 
exigencies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Wynter  exchanges  a  life  on  the 
ocean  wave  !ur  ui-  restraints  of  his  seat  of  Oak  wood,  and  Amy 
receives  "the  route"  with  brief  time  for  packing  up.  Now,  as 
that  young  la  ly  plays  the  part  of  leading  heroine,  we  had  hoped  to 
see  her  in  transports  of  despair.    Basil  Stiilingwood  had  been  more 
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than  a  father  to  her,  and  Clement  his  nephew  bad  apparently 
touched  her  heart.  But  Amy,  with  her  bright  and  volatile  nature, 
shows  more  than  the  proverbial  fickleness  of  her  sex;  and  her 
conduct  is  not  at  all  what  we  should  have  looked  for  in  a  young 
woman  who  gives  her  name  to  a  book.  She  goes  dutifully  with  her 
cynical  and  wealthy  father,  accommodating  herself  to  the  humours 
of  that  middle-aged  voluptuary.  She  consents  to  give  up  all 
constant  intercourse  with  Basil  Stillingwood,  though  she  greets  her 
adoptive  father  with  smiling  afTectiou  when  they  do  chance  to  come 
across  each  other.  And  finally,  in  the  familiar  American  phrase, 
she  quickly  gives  poor  Clement  Stillingwood  "  the  mitten " ; 
while  he,  on  his  side,  seeks  consolation  elsewhere.  She  has  been 
happy  in  finding  another  admirer  in  Squire  Michelmore,  a  noble 
specimen  of  muscular  humanity,  and  the  pair  are  not  unsuitably 
mated.  By  this  time,  by  the  way,  the  elder  Stillingwood,  through  > 
force  of  circumstances,  has  been  replaced  in  the  thankless  office  of  i 
guardian;  and  it  is  consistent  with  the  genial  elasticity  of  his  nature 
thathe  encourages  the  new  aspirant  to  Miss  Wynters  hand.  Amy  has 
become  a  great  heiress,  and  Mr.  Michelmore,  though  nominal  pro- 
prietor of  a  good  estate  and  representative  of  an  old  county  family, 
is  many  years  her  senior,  is  heavily  embarrassed,  and  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  sown  his  wild  oats  by  the  bushel.  But  the  good-natured 
Stillingwood  encourages  his  diffidence  when  Michelmore  is  making 
his  slow  and  cautious  approaches ;  so  that,  when  he  contemplated 
a  protracted  siege  in  form,  he  finds  the  place  handed  over  to  him 
without  conditions. 

We  have  disentangled  the  leading  thread  of  the  story  from  a 
maze  of  digressions  that  are  inextricably  involved.  Without,  as 
we  believe,  intending  it,  the  author  is  decidedly  communistic  in 
his  intermingling  of  the  various  grades  of  society.  The  scene  of 
the  tale  give3  him  exceptional  opportunities  iu  this  respect.  Shel- 
ston  is  a  rising,  or  rather  a  struggling,  watering-place;  and  the 
country  residences  of  Messrs.  Wynter,  Stillingwood,  and  Michel- 
more chance  to  be  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It 
is  true  that  Mr.  Wynter  holds  himself  somewhat  aloof;  but  then 
we  know  that  he  was  naturally  a  misanthrope.  Mr.  Basil  Still- 
ingwood, on  the  contrary,  shows  his  sociability  a:. 1  easy 
nature  by  making  himself  liail-fellow-  well-met  with  all  ranks  and 
conditions  of  men.  lie  drops  into  the  commercial  room  at  the 
inn,  making  friends  with  any  casual  customer.  So  that  we  are  less 
surprised  than  we  should  otherwise  have  been  to  find  him  hobnob- 
bing with  a  voluble  French  bagman  over  the  bottle  of  champagne 
which  he  has  generously  "  stood  :'  to  that  intelligent  foreigner,  aud 
chopping  political  economy  with  the  stranger,  who  speaks  a  most 
fantastic  jargon  of  broken  English.  Received  on  terms  of  equality 
at  Squire  Stillingwood's  house  are  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  Langdon,  who 
let  lodgings,  and  sometimes  condescend  to  wait  upon  their  lodgers. 
Julia  Langdon,  who  happens  to  be  extraordinarily  handsome,  ha3  cap- 
tivated the  heart  of  Clement  Stillingwood;  and  the  uncle,  who  has  en- 
couraged her  intimacy  with  his  wealthy  ward,  Mis3  Wynter,  logically 
approves  the  engagement  with  his  heir.  No  doubt  Mrs.  Langdon's 
husband  had  been  by  birth  a  gentleman,  who  had  broken  away  before 
the  marriage  beyond  the  confines  of  Bohemia,  and  gone  upon  the 
London  "  boards."  But  we  do  not  believe  that  his  antecedents 
would  have  been  much  of  a  recommendation  to  his  widow  and 
children  in  the  somewhat  straitlaced  circleof  an  old-fashioned  county 
coterie.  Chief  among  the  cleverly  drawn  subordinate  characters 
we  have  referred  to  is  "Dicky  Yeoland,"  tire  Hector  of  Shelstou  ; 
bat  Dicky,  after  filling  a  disproportionate  space  in  the  pages,  is 
suddenly  shipped  away  to  the  antipodes  most  improbably  and  un- 
ceremoniously. He  is  the  son  of  a  rich  parvenu,  who  has  pur- 
chased the  living  as  an  investment,  thereby  placing  his  son  in  an 
impossibly  false  position  ;  for  the  nominal  incomings  are  900/., 
and  Mr.  Yeoland,  senior,  who  is  known  to  be  almost  a  millionaire, 
has  placed  the  revenue  under  stoppages  to  the  extent  of  700/. 
Nevertheless,  Dicky,  with  only  200/.  to  spend,  with  an  expensive 
rectory  house  and  costly  grounds  to  keep  up,  and  with  the 
many  claims  to  satisfy  that  come  inevitably  upon  a  clergyman, 
manages  somehow  to  keep  up  appearances  on  this  miserable 
margin.  The  humorous  side  of  Dicky's  false  situation  il  that, 
while  professionally  a  parson,  he  is  at  heart  a  farmer;  and,  indeed, 
had  been  arbitrarily  taken  from  the  plough  to  be  forced  into  the 
pulpit.  He  detests  things  ecclesiastical  and  all  appertaining  to 
litem;  he  never  addresses  his  congregation  without  a  tremor  ;  and 
on  the  only  occasion  when  be  made  a  hit  he  had  discoursed  to 
them  practically  on  the  pnrahlo  of  the  Sower.  Still  it  was  carry- 
ing his  agricultural  predilections  rather  far  to  drop  the  gown  from 
his  shoulders  at  a  moment's  notice  and  renounce  the  reversion  of 
an  unencumbered  living  for  tin-  post  of  manager  with  a  probable 
partnership  on  a  sheep  farm  in  New  Zealand.  But  the  Hov.  Mr. 
Yeoland 's  clerical  career,  with  its  summary  dhunuautlt,  is  n  fair 
specimen  of  the  mixed  matter  of  the  novel.  Than  is  a  blaading 
of  the  clever,  the  incoherent,  and  the  commonplace,  which  un- 
doubtedly tries  our  patience  from  time  to  time,  but  which  carries 
113  with  tolerable  satisfaction  to  tho  end  of  the  story. 


GF.iKii/a  rriKinsTOitir;  RUROPhV 

TN  l\rhutorw  EurojU\  Professor  fleikic  goes  met ssarily  over 
L  much  Of  tho  ground  traversed  not  long  ago  by  Professor  Boyd 
4)awkins  in  I'rchittoric  Man  in  lirilmn,  the  wider  scope  of  the 
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survey  bringing  at  the  same  time  more  systematically  under  view 
the  relations  between  our  existing  island  group  and  the  continent 
of  which  it  once  no  doubt  formed  a  part.  The  general  agree- 
ment between  these  eminent  palaeontologists  may  be  taken  by 
the  public  at  large  as  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the  solidity  of  the 
basis  on  which  has  been  built  up  the  comparatively  recent  science 
of  prehistoric  archasology,  and  to  the  trustworthiness  both  of  the 
materials  and  the  methods  which  have  combined  to  make  up  the 
fabric.  The  vastly  enhanced  range  of  time  to  be  assigned  to  the  life 
of  man  in  comparison  with  the  limits  allowed  even  by  geologists  of 
a  generation  back  ;  the  proofs  of  man's  having  had  for  contempo- 
raries within  our  own  era  manifold  forms  of  animals  believed  till 
lately  to  have  been  limited  to  widely  different  ages  and  climates ; 
the  clear  lines  which  have  been  made  to  mark  the  successive  waves 
or  marches  whereby  distinct  tiibe3  of  mankind  have  made  their 
way  from  the  primeval  centre  or  fount  of  population,  bringing 
with  them  the  implements,  weapons,  and  other  tokens  of  art  and 
skill  which  now  serve  as  an  index  to  their  respective  stages  of 
progress — these  stand  as  elementary  propositions  or  axioms,  not 
less  fixed  than  the  fundamental  periods,  the  determination  of  which 
half  a  century  ago  gave  to  the  study  of  the  earth's  crust  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  a  science.  It  seems  only  the  other  day  when 
everybody  thought  he  knew  the  year  of  the  creation  of  man. 
There  were  even  adventurous  chronologists  who  gave  out  the  day 
of  the  month  as  well  as  of  the  week  when  Adam  first  saw  the 
light.  Now  the  critical  question  for  chrouology  has  become, 
whether  it  is  by  the  million  or  by  the  hundred  thousand  that  we 
are  to  measure  the  span  of  man's  existence  upon  the  earth.  We  find 
widely  scattered  over  our  globe  relics  of  human  workmanship  with- 
out number,  with  not  a  few  fragments  of  man's  bony  frame,  which 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  belong  to  a  time  so  far  removed  from  our 
own  that  neither  history  nor  tradition  tells  us  anything  about  them. 
It  is  from  these  relics  themselves,  from  their  position  and  the 
local  conditions  under  which  they  are  found  in  aud  upon  our  soils 
and  subsoils,  that  we  have  to  discover  what  we  can  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  people  to  whose  presence  they  testify,  and  to  picture 
to  ourselves  the  external  conditions  under  which  these  early  races 
lived,  with  the  changes  that  the  aspect  of  the  earth  has  undergone 
since  they  passed  away.  Towards  the  solution  of  this  problem 
Professor  James  Geikie  brings  a  connected  and  wellnigh  exhaus- 
tive summary  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  the  widest  and  most 
recent  research.  In  seeking  to  classify  the  relics  of  antiquity 
which  have  come  to  light  frcm  burial  places,  primitive  dwellings, 
forts,  and  camps,  archaeologists  have  agreed  upon  the  elementary 
basis  laid  down.  Prehistoric  time  has  by  common  consent  been 
divided  into  three  periods,  known  respectively  as  the  Stone,  the 
Bronze,  and  the  Iron  Age.  In  these  we  recognize  simply  so 
many  distinct  phases  of  civilization,  not  necessarily  divided  in 
time,  for  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  may  have  been,  as  they  are  now, 
in  use  contemporaneously  in  different  parts  of  the  earth  or  even 
of  one  continent.  The  transition  from  the  Stone  Age  to  that  of 
Bronze  iu  Western  Europe  may  be  held  with  reason  to  have  been 
the  most  sudden  and  strongly-marked,  metallurgical  knowledge 
having  been  brought  hitherwards  with  one  of  those  great  folk- 
waves  which  Professor  Geikie  pictures  as  successively  sweeping 
over  Europe.  It  is  not,  however,  with  the  periods  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  metals  that  the  present  inquiry  is  mainly  concerned ; 
for,  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  the  Europe  of  the  later 
Bronze  period  at  least  was  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day. 
No  great  alteration  in  the  earth's  surface  or  in  tho  distribution 
of  land  and  water  has  taken  place  within  that  range  of  time, 
and  the  pages  before  us  are  consequently  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  climatic  and  geographical  changes  which  supervened  during 
the  true  Stone  Age. 

The  area  of  our  author's  special  research  is  still  more  narrowly 
defined  by  the  line  sharply  to  be  drawn  between  the  earlier  aud 
the  later  Stone  Age.  Before  passing  on  to  consider  tho  cause  of 
this  vast  gap  or  hiatus,  the  change  of  climate  being  beyond 
doubt  the  most  important  fact  in  tho  problem,  it  is  needful  to 
take  note  of  the  points  of  evidence  which  clearly  mark  oil' palaeoli- 
thic man  from  bis  successoi  of  the  neolithic  type.  Nearly  all  tho 
palaeolithic  Implements;  tot  instance,  aro  formed  of  flint  or  chert, 
mo  .t  .commonly  of  the  former,  tho  neolithic  consisting  of  many 
varieties  of  bind  stone;  flint  at  the  sajuo  time  being  retained  for 
arrow  heads  or  inipb-meii's  requiring  a  cutting  edge  or  a  sharp 
point  Bote'  mid  born  were  nlso  in  use  from  the  earliest  known 
time.  Baheolilhic  man  was  beyond  question  a  true  troglodyte,  the 
caves  in  which  be  lived  being  very  numerous,  and  exhibiting 
marked  tlMCM  of  bis  habits  and  condition.     His  early  grasp  of  art 

is  shown  in  the  cxproa  i\  itlincs  of  contemporary  animals — tho 

mammoth,  the  c]|<,  the  how,  the  bear,  and  the  human  form  itself 
rudely  scratched  upon  fr i-'mentss  of  bone  found  in  Franco,  Swit- 
znrlntid,  Knglund,  and  elsewhere.  That  the  superior  nit  of  work- 
manship like  this  necessarily  attests  a  later  stage  of  palaeolithic 
antiquity  is  a  mntter  rnth-r  of  inference  than  of  proof.  No  such 
principle  of  cia  ification  is  to  bo  accepted  as  trustworthy.  Itola- 
tivo  pro^rcHM  of  this  kind  may  have  been  due  to  local  conditions 

quite  us  much  ax  lo  In  pan  of  time.  Tl  tiatie  alone  folk  wandered 

sometimes  far  allekl.    Drawings  of  ncal.i  and  of  a  largo  cetacean 

have  baaa  dtsootarad  In  certain  caves  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  fac 

inland  have  h-en  found  son-shells,  some  frotij  the  Atlantic  OOHt, 
iOtBa  lr   the  Mediterranean,  brought  hick  probably  by  tin-  rein- 
deer hunters  from  their  tratlic  with  tho  onst-d wcflers.  Of  the 
people  themselves  but  ft  w  skulls  or  fragments  of  skeletons  havo 
been  preserved,  Profess  >r  finikin'*  li  t  soon  oxhauMing  the  remains 
of  our  palicolitliic  ancestor'.  Within  the  period  of  their  occupation 
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of  Europe,  extraordinary  changes  of  climate  are  proved  to  have 
taken  place,  with  the  extent  and  the  consequences  of  which  the 
bulk  of  Professor  Geikie's  able  and  interesting  work  is  taken 
up.  To  these  changes  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  Pleistocene 
period,  to  which  this  earliest  traceable  stage  of  human  life 
was  limited,  alike  bear  witness.  Beginning  apparently  with 
a  singularly  mild  and  equable  range  of  climate,  that  period 
came  to  a  close  under  conditions  of  extreme  severity,  after 
alternations  of  no  slight  extent,  though  of  no  known  duration, 
giving  rise  to  great  migrations  and  numerous  extinctions  or  modi- 
fications of  species,  determining  in  great  measure  the  present 
peculiar  distribution  of  living  forms.  With  the  close  of  the 
Pleistocene,  which  corresponds,  as  our  author's  proofs  go  to  show,  in 
the  main  with  the  Glacial  age,  the  European  climate  may  be  re- 
garded as  having  settled  down  to  its  historical  and  existing 
average.  That  age  began  when  the  genial  climatic  conditions  of  the 
Pliocene  were  passing  away.  In  the  iuterglacial  beds  which  be- 
token the  changes  of  temperature  within  its  range,  as  in  the 
Pleistocene  river-gravels,  lignites,  travertines,  loams,  and  cave- 
accumulations,  the  plants  and  animals  are  associated  with  the  relics 
of  Palaeolithic  man  in  the  rudest  form.  In  the  equable  and  genial 
climate  prevalent  at  such  intervals  in  Western  Europe,  animals  now 
relegated  to  widely-separated  zones  lived  throughout  the  year,  and 
the  hippopotamus,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  Irish  deer, 
and  the  bison  ranged  with  the  horse  and  the  ox  from  the  borders  of 
the  Mediterranean  as  far  north  as  mid-England  and  Northern 
Germany.  That  animals  of  what  wo  are  accustomed  to  call  sub- 
tropical races  kept  these  northern  haunts  all  the  year  round,  in- 
stead of  migrating  southwards  for  the  winter,  is  a  point  upon 
which  palaeontologists  have  hitherto  been  by  no  means  so  strongly 
convinced  as  our  author  avows  himself  to  be.  May  there 
not  have  been  from  our  latitude  a  retreat  to  more  southerly  winter 
pastures  whilst  Great  Britain  still  maintained  its  connexion  with 
the  Continent,  the  result  of  the  breaking  down  of  this  bridge  being 
their  extinction  through  the  effects  of  cold  ?  At  all  events,  what- 
ever may  have  brought  to  an  end  the  whole  class  of  sub-tropical 
fauna  in  Northern  Europe,  overwhelming  evidence  points  to  a' 
period  of  intense  cold  having  supervened  towards  the  close  of  the 
Pleistocene  period.  The  facts  adduced  by  our  author  lead  him  to 
conclusions  which  would  have  seemed  beyond  belief  to  the  geolo- 
gists of  a  generation  ago,  and  may  be  not  a  little  startling  to  less 
advanced  students  of  nature  even  now.  In  Professor  Geikie's  survey 
of  the  Glacial  period  the  northern  ice  sheet  is  seen  extending  as 
far  south  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Cyprus.  That  it  failed  in 
Britain  to  reach,  as  he  allows,  further  south  than  the  valley  of  the 
Thames  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  the  mitigating  effect  of  the 
sea  upon  the  climate  of  our  southern  shores,  our  insular  condition 
not  having  then  existed.  We  could  wish  for  some  more  definite 
consideration  of  this  point,  as  also  of  the  strange  hiatus  in  our 
author's  reasoning  when  he  writes,  "  At  present  the  winter  tem- 
perature (January)  of  Gibraltar  is  540  7'  F.,  while  that  of  Malta 
is  540  5'  P.,  so  that  it  is  uot  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  during 
the  Glacial  period  heavy  snow  in  winter  may  have  covered  the 
more  elevated  parts  of  Malta,  and  hard  frost  may  have  ruptured 
the  rocks  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Gibraltar."'  By  what  pro- 
cess of  reasoning  are  we  to  account  for  the  immense  transition 
from  a  winter  of  Arctic  severity  to  one  more  than  twenty  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point?  Our  author  does  not  believe  that 
elevation  or  depression  of  the  land  had  much  to  do  with  these 
extreme  alternations  of  climate.  He  would  interpret  the  striking 
series  of  glacial  phenomena  observed  by  him  and  Professor  Uamsay 
at  the  Rock,  not  as  indicating  a  quondam  Alpine  distribution  of 
mountain  and  valley  like  that  of  Switzerland  or  the  Himalaya, 
with  glaciers  in  the  hollows,  altogether  independent  of  the  tem- 
perature due  to  latitude,  as  well  as  of  the  climate  prevalent  to  the 
north  or  south.  His  picture  of  Europe  seems  rather  that  of  an 
extended  Greenland,  the  northern  ice-sheet  spreading  in  an  almost 
unbroken  level  to  the  confines  of  Africa.  In  the  map  appended  to 
his  work  it  is  true  the  southern  limit  of  the  glaciated  areas  is 
drawn  through  the  latitude  of  London  and  hardly  lower  than  that 
of  Dresden  and  Krakow,  curving  northwards  along  the  Ural 
Mountains.  But  the  phenomena  of  the  true  Ice  age  are  in  his 
view  of  a  character  wholly  apart  from  the  effects  of  mere  mountain 
elevation,  and  for  the  causes  which  brought  them  about,  and  in 
turn  led  to  their  dissolution,  we  must  look  to  wider  and  more  ex- 
ceptional agencies.  The  retreat  of  the  great  European  ice-sheet 
was  to  all  appearance  neither  rapid  nor  continuous.  There  are 
evidences  of  mild  interglacial  epochs  during  which  the  Pleistocene 
mammals  above  mentioned  are  shown  by  their  remains  to  have 
had  a  wide  existence.  We  have  proofs,  our  author  maintains, 
iu  the  sections  of  Pleistocene  river  gravels  and  cave  deposits  of 
no  fewer  than  four  glacial  periods  in  England,  separated  by 
intervening  ages  of  mild  climatic  conditions,  during  which  man 
was  an  occupant  of  English  soil.  That  man  had  his  habitation 
here  before  the  advent  of  the  first  glacial  epoch,  and  even  made 
his  footing  in  Europe  in  Pliocene  times,  is,  he  considers,  far 
from  improbable.  That  Palaeolithic  man,  driven  southwards  by 
the  extreme  severity  of  the  closing  stage,  once  more  made 
his  way  back  to  these  latitudes  is  not  so  likelv  as  that  he 
was  supplanted,  by  the  more  advanced  Neolithic  man  ;  who  in  turn, 
about  the  time  when  Britain  was  severed  from  the  mainland,  was 
followed  by  the  race  who  brought  with  them  the  use  of  metals. 
That  the  men  of  the  old  and  tne  new  Stone  periods  may  have 
commingled  for  a  while  in  the  South  of  France  at  a  time  when  the 
reindeer"  was  still  living  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  has  in- 
deed been  rendered  likely  by  the  researches  of  MM.  Quatrefages 


and  Ilamy,  but  that  a  wide  interval  on  the  whole  separates  the 
Palaeolithic  from  the  Neolithic  ages  everywhere  in  Central  and 
Northern  Europe  is  one  of  the  conclusions  which  Professor  Geikie 
holds  it  one  of  the  main  results  of  his  work  to  have  made  good. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  these  extreme  alternations  of 
climate  our  author  sees  no  reason  to  add  much  to  the  views  put 
forth  in  his  Great  Ice  Aye  in  general  accord  with  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Croll.  Subject  to  such  modifications  as  have  been  suggested 
by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins,  as  well  as  to  the  standing  protest  of 
astronomers  against  tampering  with  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
there  is  felt  by  geologists  at  large  to  be  in  these  views  a  trust- 
worthy basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  climatal  and  geographical 
changes  involved.  At  the  same  time,  nothing  herein  established 
need  set  aside  the  fundamental  conclusions  of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  the 
English  school  of  geologists  in  general  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  to  explain  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  climates.  It  is  through  such  changes  that  the  effects  of 
varying  eccentricity  would  to  a  great  extent  make  themselves  felt, 
such  as  the  vast  augmentation  of  the  polar  ice  cap,  the  consequent 
alteration  of  the  sea  level,  and  the  increased  intensity  of  the  polar 
currents  of  water  and  air.  Even  now  the  arctic-sheet  comes 
down  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  Greenland,  within  a  degree  or  so 
of  the  parallel  of  latitude  at  which  the  group  of  the  British  Islea 
begins,  and  the  former  region  remains  in  consequence  as  yet  under 
the  Great  Ice  Age.  With  no  great  extension  of  the  geographical 
causes  to  which  this  phenomenon  is  due,  Scotland,  and  perhaps  all 
England,  might  be  once  more  wrapped  in  the  Palaeolithic  glacial 
sheet.  To  the  influx  of  the  warm  equatorial  current  or  gulf-stream 
we  have  in  all  probability  been  indebted  for  our  release  from  the 
bondage  under  which  our  first  human  representatives  were  frozen 
up,  and  judging  from  the  present  gradual  shrinkage  of  the  Alpine 
glaciers,  it  is  to  the  same  genial  breath  that  Europe  might  within  no 
extreme  range  of  geological  time  owe  its  riddance  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  the  Great  Ice  Age,  and  witness  the  closing  scene  of  the  long 
struggle  with  nature  first  waged  with  the  imperfect  weapons  of 
Palaeolithic  man. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

Tiyi  ANY  Englishmen  have  had  the  courage  to  confess  their 
-LVJL  indebtedness  in  point  of  historical  knowledge  to  Shakspeare 
and  Scott,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  a  good  many  Frenchmen, 
if  they  spoke  with  equal  frankness,  would  make  similar  acknow- 
ledgments in  favour  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  Certainly  the  pages  of 
Le  vicomte  de  Brar/elonne  have  supplied  the  ordinary  reader  with 
most  of  his  ideas  about  the  flirtation  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  early 
days  of  his  reign  with  Mazarin's  niece.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
horror  with  which  trueborn  Frenchmen,  and,  still  more,  trueborn 
Frenchwomen,  viewed  the  King's  fancy  for  "  ces  petites  harengeres 
de  Rome,"  so  long  as  it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  matter 
might  actually  end  in  marriage.  No  doubt,  first  Olympe,  and 
afterwards  Marie  Mancini,  very  nearly  brought  the  susceptible 
Louis  to  this  point;  but  neither  succeeded.  In  this  volume  (1) 
M.  Chantelauze  gives  the  whole  story  from  authentic  documents, 
many  of  which  have  not  yet  been  quoted,  or  have  not  been  quoted 
fully.  It  is  a  story  of  considerable  historical  interest,  for  political 
issues  of  great  moment  were  concerned,  and  of  still  greater  interest 
of  a  personal  kind.  Marie  Mancini  was  not  beautiful,  indeed  she 
seems  to  have  been  positively  ugly.  But  she  must  have  had  much  of 
the  charm  which  somehow  belonged  to  all  her  family,  and  which 
made  her  sister  Horteuse  the  idol  of  everybody  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  her.  She  seems,  too,  like  not  a  few  others  of  his 
favourites,  to  have  had  a  genuine  affection  for  the  King,  whose 
unlimited  belief  in  himself  appears  to  have  imposed  on  others  far 
more  than  the  cynical  amiability  of  his  cousin,  Charles  II.  To 
her,  too,  appears  to  have  been  due  in  great  part  the  taste  for  litera- 
ture to  which  Louis  afterwards  owed  so  much.  Thus  she  makes 
not  an  unworthy  heroine  for  a  volume  which  is  a  very  fair  speci- 
men of  its  kind,  fulness  of  historical  information  being  accompa- 
nied by,  but  in  no  way  sacrificed  to,  interesting  presentation  of  the 
story  from  a  literary  point  of  view. 

The  work  which  M.  Wallon  has  undertaken  is  beyond  all  doubt 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  that  have  recently  been 
made  to  the  history  (2)  of  the  French  Revolution.  As  he  ob- 
serves, the  institution  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal  was  "  the 
great  crime  and  the  great  blunder  "  of  the  popular  party.  By  a 
curious  accident,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  by  a  just  revolution  of 
poetical  justice,  it  has  so  happened  that  the  tribunal  has  had  very 
few  friends.  Its  abominable  procedure  was  directed  by  turns  against 
the  representatives  of  every  party,  and  thus  each  party,  in  apolo- 
gizing for  its  own  idols,  has  perforce  been  obliged  to  expose  the 
iniquity  of  the  manner  in  which  their  doom  was  inflicted  on  them. 
The  very  occasion  of  the  institution  of  the  tribunal — the  ill-success 
of  Dumouriez  in  Belgium — gave  a  sinister  indication  of  its  pro- 
bable conduct,  and  the  failure  of  the  Girondins  to  prevent  its  in- 
stitution may  be  taken  as  the  first  definite  sign  of  their  approach- 
ing downfall".  M.  Wallon  has  given  a  most  careful  account  of  the 
successive  exploits  of  the  terrible  Court,  and  the  titles  of  his 
chapters—"  Charlotte  Corday,"  "  Custine,"  "  Marie  Antoinette,'' 
'•  Les  Girondins,''  "  Egalite," ''  Bailly  '' — indicate  of  themselves  its 

(1)  Louis  XIV  a  Marie    Mancini.    Par  R.  Chantelauze.  Paris: 
Dither. 

(2)  Histoire  du  tribunal  rccoluticnnnire   de  Paris.     Par  H.  Wallon. 
Tomes  x,  2.    Paris  :  Hachette 
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career  of  blood.  The  author  has  prefixed  to  his  work  a  preface 
which  has  evidently  been  carefully  weighed,  and  which  is  likely 
to  give  not  a  little  offence  to  the'Extreme  Left  in  France.  We 
are  told,  he  says,  that  the  terror  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  not  likely 
to  return — "Etnous  avons  eu  la  Commune."  Certainly  a  history 
fuller  and  more  impartial  than  any  previous  one  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary tribunal  comes  not  inopportunely  at  a  moment  when, 
both  in  France  and  in  England,  the  Commune  finds  apologists  and 
defenders,  and  when  the  intolerance  of  which  the  tribunal  itself 
was  only  an  audacious  expression  has  been  adopted  as  the  order 
of  the  day  by  the  French  Government. 

The  work  (3)  of  which  M.  Franck  now  publishes  the  second 
part — the  first  devoted  to  the  middle  ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance having  already  appeared — is  one  of  those  which  may  be 
called  illustrations  of  history  rather  than  directly  historical  works. 
The  word  "  reformateurs"  in  the  title  perhaps  gives  an  extension  to 
the  plan  which  the  author  has  not,  and  indeed  could  not,  have 
carried  out  in  practice.  To  notice  all  the  Reformers  of  Europe 
would  take  a  library  full  of  volumes.  "  Publicistes  de  l'Europe  " 
by  itself  would  perhaps  have  been  a  better  appellation.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  special  part  of  the  subject  contained  in  this 
volume  is  an  exceptionally  interesting  one.  At  no  time  were  the 
questions  of  political  philosophy  more  eagerly  theorized  upon,  or 
by  more  distinguished  persons,  than  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
M.  Franck's  volume  has  five  "  books."  The  first  deals  with  what 
he  calls  the  School  of  Resistance,  including  Suarez,  Mariana,  and 
Selden — a  trinity  of  which  the  third  member  would  perhaps  hardly 
have  cared  to  find  himself  associated  with  the  others.  Then 
comes  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  Utopists  of  the  time — notably, 
Campanella  and  Harrington.  The  next  section  deals  with  Grotius 
and  his  followers,  the  promulgators  of  the  law-of-nature  theory. 
The  fourth  book,  containing  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine,  again 
shows  us  how  oddly  systems  of  classification  may  work,  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon  finding  themselves  side  by  side  with  Hobbes  and 
Spinosa,  while  the  excellent  Filmer — a  dwarf  among  the  giants — 
also  appears.  Lastly,  Leibnitz  has  a  book  to  himself,  though  a 
short  one.  It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  M.  Franck  should 
be  able  to  make  a  lively  volume  on  such  a  subject,  but  he 
has  made  a  solid  one,  and  one  which  with  its  companions  is  likely 
to  make  a  very  useful  compendium  of  the  history  of  political 
philosophy. 

In  point  of  size,  at  least,  the  first  rank  among  the  numerous 
publications  which  the  Jubilee  of  Belgian  Independence  has 
called  forth  may  probably  be  assigned  with  safety  to  the  history 
of  the  Belgian  Parliament  (4)  during  its  fifty  years  of  life.  Five 
stout  volumes,  closely  printed  in  double  columns,  and  in  one  case 
extending  to  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  contain  the  fails  et  gestes  of 
the  Belgian  legislators.  The  method  adopted  is  that  of  sessional 
divisions,  in  each  of  which  matters  are  arranged  dictionary  fashion. 
The  book  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  convenience  for  reference,  but 
not  suited  for  continuous  perusal.  M.  Hymans  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  immense  labour  which  such  a  work  must  have  im- 
posed on  him. 

An  essay  (5)  on  the  relations  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany, 
reprinted  from  the  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondes,  is,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, strongly  anti-German,  but  speaks  very  highly  of  Marshal 
Manteuffel. 

We  do  not  quite  know  whether  the  historians  of  the  future  are 
to  be  congratulated  or  condoled  with  on  the  immense  mass  of 
matter  rebating  to  the  war  of  1 870  and  its  sequela  which  is  being 
accumulated  for  them.  M.  Duret's  work  (6),  the  present  volume 
of  which  deals  with  the  Commune,  appears  to  be  itself  carefully 
compiled,  but  shows  no  great  narrative  vigour,  and  lacks  precision 
of  detail. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  Prix  Montyou,  or  Monthyon,  for 
there  is  a  great  controversy  as  to  the  proper  method  of  spelling 
the  name,  but  perhaps  few  Englishmen  know  much  about  the 
founder  of  these  curiously  French  endowments.  M.  Fernnnd 
Labour  (7)  gives  full  information  on  the  subject  in  a  pleasant 
style.  M.  de  Montyon  was  one  of  the  many  wise  and  good 
officers  of  Htate  who  redeem  the  ancien  regime  from  the  indis- 
criminate discredit  thrown  on  it  by  ignorant  persons.  As 
Intendant  at  Aurillac  he  did  even  more  than  Turgot  did  at 
Limoges  ;  and  when  the  Revolution  came,  it  was  very  much  against 
hie  will  that  he  was  made  an  tmigri.  But  he  preserved  a  very 
large  fortune ;  and  it  was  with  this  that  he  founded  his  prizes, 
rather  to  the  dicgust  of  his  tenants  and  dependents  at  Montyon. 
The  good  man,  benevolent  as  he  was,  se ems  to  have  had  a  tolernbly 
clear  notion  of  the  rights  of  property  and  a  determination  to  exer- 
cise them. 

Mme.  Carla  Serena  (8)  ia  goin^,  it  would  seem,  to  mako  ten  or 
twelve  volumos  out  of  her  travels.  These  began  in  1874,  and 
eeem  to  have  lasted  several  years,  chiefly  in  tho  countries  of 
Russia  and  Turkey.  We  cannot  say  that  tho  first  volume  pro- 
mises very  well  for  tho  other  nine  or  ten.  Mme.  Serena  occupies 
herself  chiefly  with  telling  us  how  very  polite  all  king*,  emperors, 

(3)  lirftrrmntrur*  et  publieittu  tie  F Eurnpr.  17'™  rdiiclc.  I'nr.  Ad. 
Franck.    Parii:  Cnlmmui  Levy. 

(4)  HUtnire  ptirlrmrnttiire  tie  Jielgiqve.  I'nr  Loui*  1 1 yinnfl*.  S  tome  1 
«t  table  general'.'.    IJrmvU  :  I5ruylnut-<  hrintoplie. 

(5)  L' Almre-Lorraine.  et  f  Empire  t)rrmttnir/ue.    I'nrii  :  ('nlmnnn  Levy. 

(6)  Ifiitoire  de  ijuatre  ant,  1870-1873.  I'nr  Th.  Duret.  Torn.  3.  Paris: 
Charpentler. 

(7)  M.  ilt  Mnntijnn.    Par  F.  Labour.    I'nrii:  Itacliettc. 

(H)  De.  la  Baltiqut  a  la  mer  Oupitnne.  I'ar  Carla  Serena.  I'nrii : 
Drsyfous. 


staff  officers,  governors,  &c,  were  to  her,  how  they  were  astonished 
at  her  audacity  in  travelling,  and  so  forth.  This  was  doubtless 
intensely  interesting  to  her,  but  is  less  interesting  to  her 
readers. 

The  lectures  and  essays  which  M.  Paul  Bert  has  here  re- 
printed (9)  are  full  of  scientific  ardour  and  Republican  zeal.  We 
could  have  spared  the  (yifs  applaudissements)  which  the  learned 
professor  has  conscientiously  reproduced,  and  we  could  also  have 
spared  much  of  his  text.  But  M.  Bert  is  an  eloquent  person 
enough,  and  the  discourses  to  schools  and  colleges  in  which  he 
encourages  young  France  in  the  soundest  doctrine  of  democracy 
and  vivisection  are  models  of  their  kind.  Whether  insults  to  the 
fallen  and  misrepresentation  of  everybody  who  does  not  agree 
with  the  speaker  are  good  lessons  for  youth  is  a  point  on  which  we 
shall  give  no  opinion. 

M.  Pillaut's  Instruments  et  musiciens  (id)  is  a  pleasant  collec- 
tion of  essays,  partly  on  the  different  instruments  which  compose 
a  modern  orchestra,  partly  on  a  few  composers. 

There  are  several  good  books  already  about  the  Precieuses  (n), 
but  M.  de  Barthelemy's  fairly  deserves  to  be  added  to  the  list. 
His  chief  subject  is  "  la  Grande  Mademoiselle  "  as  she  may  perhaps 
be  called,  from  this  point  of  view,  Mile,  de  Scudery  herself,  but 
many  others  of  the  society  come  in  for  notice. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Soman  comique  (12),  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  we  have  seen,  though  Scarron's  famous  book  has  had  it3 
lull  share  of  reprints  lately,  has  been  added  to  the  "  ancient "  series 
of  M.  Lemerre's  Petite  bibliotheque  litteraire. 

MM.  Marmier  and  Soldi  have  given  in  their  joint  volume  (13) 
a  useful  selection  from  the  works  of  two  of  the  most  famous  play- 
wrights of  Denmark,  with  good  introductory  memoirs.  Oehlen- 
schlager  is  represented  by  Hakon  Jarl,  Axel  and  Valborg,  and 
Correggio  ;  Holberg  by  The  Peivterer,  The  Busybody,  and  Ulysses. 

The  December  number  of  the  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs  (14)  is 
fuller  than  usual,  and  includes  an  interesting  compte  rendu  of  last 
year's  Exposition  de  l'Union  Centrale.  The  separate  illustration 
of  the  number  gives  two  candlesticks  and  a  clock.  One  at  least  of 
the  former  is  admirable. 

M.  Danewsky's  pamphlet  (15)  is  a  counterblast  to  M.  Martens '3 
olive  branch  to  Russia  and  England.  M.  Danewsky  thinks  that 
there  can  be  no  peace  between  "  la  politique  humaine  et  loyale  " 
of  Russia  and  the  terrible  selfishness  which  characterizes  the 
foreign,  and  especially  the  Eastern,  policy  of  England. 

The  sixty-third  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  utile  (16)  is  at  least 
ambitious.  M.  Paul  Bondois  aims  at  giving  a  brief  resume  of  the 
principal  facts  of  European  history  by  nations  from  1 789  to  the 
present  day.  In  two  hundred  pages  he  has  really  achieved  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  literary  compressed  vegetable. 

The  railway  guide  is  a  characteristic  product  of  the  latter  days, 
and,  to  do  French  publishers  justice,  nowhere  has  it  been 
better  done  than  in  France.  The  maps  and  pictures  of  the 
Riviera  given  in  the  Atlas  du,  chemin  de  fer  de  Marseille  d 
Genes  (17)  are  of  great  excellence,  and  they  are  accompanied  by 
letterpress  which  confines  itself  strictly  to  matters  of  fact. 

L 'Album  des  pensiomiaires  du  Louvre  (18),  due  to  M.  Louis 
Leroy  as  penman,  and  to  M.  Paul  Renouard  as  pencilman,  is  a 
very  amusing  book.  A  certain  brutality,  inseparable  apparently 
from  French  comic  portraiture,  may  be  charged  against  it.  But 
laughter  being,  according  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  psychologists, 
"  a  passion  of  sudden  glory,"  brutality  is  perhaps  inseparable 
from  it. 

We  have  to  give  account  this  month  of  some  books  of  French 
verse — theory  and  practice  both — which  are  unusually  instructive. 
M.  Theodore  de  Banville's  Petit  traitii  de  poesiv  francaise  (19)  is, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  best  work  extant  on  the  subject.  No 
one  in  eight  hundred  years  has  shown  himself  a  greater  master  of 
the  formal  part  of  French  poetry  than  the  author  of  Odes  funam~ 
bulesqucs,  and  no  one  has  shown  himself  better  able  to  teach  tho 
art  in  so  far  as  it  is  teachable.  Tho  book  may  be  specially  recom- 
mended to  English  readers,  because  there  is  a  singular  ignorance 
in  Knglaud  of  the  most  ordinary  rules  of  Frencli  prosody.  Even 
tho  rue  of  tho  mute  e  in  frequently  violated  by  English  amateurs. 
This  and  other  tolecisms  cannot  bo  better  corrected  than  by  a 
perusal  of  M.  de  Banville's  pleasantly  written  and  scholarly  work. 
Nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find  a  better  practical  example  of  the  ex- 
cellences and  the  limitations  of  modern  French  poetry  than  in  tho 
republication  whicli  M.  Lemerre  has  given  of  the  selected  works 
of  Louis  Bouilhet  (20),  accompanied,  as  it  is,  by  the  charming 
e^ny  in  which  Gustavo  Flaubert — now,  alas!  gone  to  rejoin  his 
friend  in  tho  ranks  of  tho  majority — introduced  that  friend's 

(9)  Leennt  et  cnnfi  renctt.    I'ar  Paul  licit.    I'nrii  :  Clinrpentici . 
(10;  Intii umnit  tt  mutirimt.    I'nr  L.  I'illnut.    Paris:  Charpcntior. 

(11)  Stiphi).    I'nr  E. ilc  Bnrlh/lcmy.  I'nrii:  Didior. 

(12)  L*  romnn  rnmiqur.    I'ar  Paul  Nrarron.    a  vol-.    I'nrii:  I.emorro. 

(13)  Mitre  rhniii  it Oehlentrhlitqer  rt  tie  Iliilljert/.  Tr.'lilult  par  X. 
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(17)  Atlut  -In  tliemin  ile  fer  ilr  Marttille  ii  (,'rnet.    Pai  ii  :  Hilrhette. 
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(z'j)  (Eiirrei  tie  L<)uii  Uuuilhet.    Pari*:  Lemerre. 
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remains  ten  years  ago.  The  essay,  among  other  things,  shows  the 
vast  trull'  which  lay  between  the  author  of  La  (entation  de  St.  Antoine 
and  thoso  who  now  falsely  call  themselves  his  pupils.  The  poems 
show  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  school  of  poets  who 
■were  the  epigoni  of  the  great  romantic  movement.  Chronologically 
M.  Bouilhet  belonged  to  the  intermediate  set  who — between  the 
days  of  1830  and  the  Parnatte — followed  the  banners  of  Victor 
Hugo,  the  set  who  will  be  represented  in  literary  history  by  Baude- 
laire, by  M.  Leconte  de  Lisle,  by  M.  Theodore  de  Banville,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  by  M.  Josi'phiu  Soulary.  He  falls  far  short  of  the  first 
three,  and,  unlike  M.  Soulary,  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
conline  himself  for  the  most  part  to  one  political  field  or  allotment. 
His  work  is  generally  irreproachable  in  point  of  form,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  it  compares  very  favourably  with  most  English 
minor  poetry.  It  is  rarely  trivial  or  wholly  commonplace,  but  it 
some'how  fails  to  justify  itself  by  positive  excellence.  Of  the  more 
modern  verse  which  the  men  of  the  present  generation  have  pro- 
duced, the  two  volumes  (21,  22)  now  before  us  are  very  good  ex- 
amples. M.  Nardin  is  one  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  l'arnasxiens, 
descending  from  Theophile  Oautier  through  M.  Theodore  de  Ban- 
ville. M.  Grandmougiu  hns  gone  further  alield  for  his  models, 
and  has  something  of  Musset  and  the  other  guerillas  of  the 
romantic  movement,  as  well  as  of  the  regular  soldiers. 

In  Le  moulin  Frappier  (23)  Mine.  Henry  Greville  has  had  re- 
course to  Normandy,  the  fertile  mother  of  novels,  and  has  written 
a  book  which  is  somewhat  dilleient  in  plan  and  style  from  any  of 
hers  that  we  remember.  She  has,  however,  been  very  successful. 
Considering  the  well-known  adoration  of  Frenchmen  and  French- 
women for  their  mothers,  it  is  rather  curious  that  the  worst  side 
of  the  matronly  character  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age  should  be 
so  frequently  selected  for  exhibition  by  them  in  their  novels. 
Mine.  Yietoire  Beauquesne,  the  nagging  mother-in-law  in  Le  moulin 
Frappier,  is  one  of  the  most  detestable  of  those  brawling  women 
who  make  even  a  wide  house  uninhabitable,  and  the  sordid  cha- 
racter of  the  French  peasant — a  character  respectfully  suggested  for 
consideration  to  those  who  hold  him  and  his  status  up  to  the 
admiration  and  imitation  of  Fngland — is  capitally  shown  both  in 
her  and  in  her  husband.  The  volume  which  Mme.  Greville's  chief 
rival  (24)  has  just  produced  is  not  only  slighter  in  texture,  con- 
sisting only  of  three  short  stories,  more  or  less  connected  by  the 
similarity  of  theme  indicated  by  their  general  title,  but  also 
weaker  in  style  and  of  distinctly  less  literary  value.  The  stories 
are,  however,  pleasant  enough  tales,  as  indeed,  being  the  work  of 
their  author,  they  could  hardly  help  being. 

M.  Burty  has  attained  so  high  a  reputation  as  an  art  critic  that 
bis  venture  (25)  into  another  kind  of  literary  work  is  at  once 
perilous  and  interesting.  The  result  is  perhaps  not  very  dill'erent 
from  what  might  have  been  expe2ted.  The  composition  of  the 
book  is  fairly  good,  it  is  excellently  written,  aud  there  are  de- 
tached passages  of  description  which  are  capital ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  are  afraid  that  M.  Burty  has  not  la  tete  nouve/liste  or 
romauciere,  whichever  may  be  the  proper  phrase.  Pylade  (26)  is  a 
pleasant  book  of  a  style  not  too  common  in  modern  French  ficti- 
tious literature,  and  recalling  both  by  scene  and  manner  rather  M. 
Sandeau  than  any  of  his  rivals.  The  hero  is  one  of  the  few 
Frenchmen — are  the  Englishmen  of  the  same  stamp  very 
numerous? — who  thinks  of  others  before  he  thinks  of  himself, 
and  he  is  rewarded  amply  aud  satisfactorily.  La  comtesse 
Mouiinine  (27)  tells  us  in  its  second  title,  Une  scandale  russe, 
pretty  plainly  what  we  mu3t  expect.  It  is  M.  Feuillet  crossed 
with  M.  Cherbuliez,  and  we  think  that,  on  the  whole,  we  prefer 
the  originals.  It  is  a  curious  subject  for  discussion  whether 
English  novels,  as  a  rulp,  recall  the  works  of  living  English 
masters  so  remarkably  as  French  novels  do.  The  moral  of  Lchahcr 
d'Odile  (28)  is  admirably  enforced  by  the  illustration  on  its 
cover.  It  is  that  it  is  not  safe  to  indulge  in  effusive 
displays  of  illicit  affection  before  an  open  window.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  moral  does  not  require  the  reading  of  a  not  very  lively 
novel  to  enforce  it.  We  ought  to  mention  that  one  of  the  charac- 
ters, the  Abbe  Moritz,  is  rather  better  than  most  of  the  personages 
of  the  average  novel.  M.  Ulbach  pursues,  in  L,e  mariage  de  Pousch- 
kine  (29),  bis  task  of  rtmuniement  applied  to  the  novels  of  the 
Hungarian  romancer  Jokai.  La  mort  d'Fva  (30)  is  one  of  the 
funny  books  in  which  the  manners  of  Auglo-lndiaus — always  a 
subject  of  deep  and  intriguing  interest  to  Frenchmen — are  un- 
veiled. Lord  tfir  Guy  Richardson  is  a  terrible  Briton,  who  fights 
a  duel  on  horseback  with  carbines,  and  drops  his  adversary  with  a 
silver  bullet.  In  Le  roman  d'une  bourgeoise  (31),  M.  Guillemot 
endeavours  to  oiler  an  amendment  to  the  famous  'lue-la,  by  sug- 
gestit.g,  instead  of  execution,  forgiveness  after  a  sullicient  proba- 
tion. There  is  a  good  deal  of  art  in  the  way  in  which — without 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  morality — he  makes  his  criminal's 
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crime  as  venial  as  possible.  The  three  next  books  on  our  list  are 
all  specimens  of  the  provincial  novel.  This  used  to  choose  its 
9cene3  in  the  West  and  North  ;  now — perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  M.  A.  Daudet — it  goes  southwards  for  them.  Coeur  de 
neige  (32)  chooses  Gascony,  Le  bergtr  du  Beage  (33)  the  VivaraU, 
Mist  Fertol  (34)  Provence.  They  are  all  fair  specimens  of  their 
class.  M.  Louis  Depict  (35),  the  one  Frenchman  who  has  valiantly 
endeavoured  to  naturalize  Charles  Lamb  in  France,  comes  before 
us  with  a  volume  of  humouristic  tales,  which  at  least  serve  to 
show  that  he  is  endeavouring  to  live  up  to  his  ideals.  Perhaps  he 
has  not  quite  succeeded,  but  the  intention,  if  not  everything,  is  at 
any  rate  something. 
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THE  LAND  LEAGUE. 

IF  ifc  is  true  that  tenants  who  had  been  coerced  into 
dishonesty  are  beginning  to  pay  their  rents,  and  if  the 
'Land  Leagne  is  relaxing  its  hold  on  the  fears  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  people,  the  change  for  the  better  is  dne  to 
the  prospect  of  improved  legislation,  and  to  the  increased 
energy  which  the  Government  has  displayed  since  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  Thus  far  the  alarm  professed 
by  the  obstructive  members  lest  the  arrest  of  Davitt 
should  precipitate  an  outbreak  has  not  been  justified  by 
«xperienco.  It  was  alleged  with  a  certain  literal  truth 
that  the  chief  agitator  had  warned  his  followers  against 
immediate  insurrection ;  and  it  was  consequently  assumed 
as  a  reason  for  tolerating  his  seditious  language,  that  on 
his  withdrawal  a  ch«Kjk  on  popular  violence  would  be 
removed.  Even  if  Davitt  intended  that  his  ostensible 
Counaels  should  be  followed,  his  only  argument  against 
revolt  was  founded  on  the  probability  that  it  would  be 
unsuccessful.  While  he  stimulated  the  passions  of  the 
populace  to  the  utmost,  he  appealed,  with  perhaps  greater 
effect,  to  their  fears.  The  Government  is  not  likely  to  be 
regarded  as  less  formidable  because  it  has  used  its  powers 
to  silence  a  dangerous  demagogue.  At  the  same  time  the 
disaffected  Irish  learned  that  the  dreaded  Protection  Bill 
would  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  The  ruffians  who 
execute  the  lawless  decrees  of  the  Land  League  are 
probably  thinking  by  this  time  of  providing  for  their  own 
safety  before  the  Habeas  Corpus  is  suspended  in  those 
districts  which  will  be  immediately  proclaimed.  Default- 
ing tenants  perhaps  foresee  that  no  Land  Bill  will 
relieve  them  from  their  debts ;  and  that  even  fixity  of 
tenure  will  be  conditional  on  the  payment  of  a  stipulated 
or  arbitrated  rent.  Any  improvement  which  may  bo 
discerned  in  the  state  of  Ireland  will  tend  to  illustrate 
the  truism  that  force  is  the  only  remedy  for  lawlessness. 

In  some  cases  labourers  who  had  been  forbidden  by  the 
Land  League  to  work  for  their  employers  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  inevitable  pressure  of  want.  Their  numbers 
will  be  swelled  by  others  of  the  same  class  whom  im- 
poverished landowners  have  against  their  will  been  forced 
to  dismiss.  Agitators,  lay  and  clerical,  may  perhaps  for 
the  moment  persuade  them  that  their  interest  is  on  the 
aide  of  the  mutinous  occupiers.  If  any  disturbance  should 
unfortunately  occur,  the  ranks  of  disorder  will  bo  largely 
recruited  from  tho  poorest  section  of  the  community  ; 
but  in  time  tho  labourers  will  not  be  satisfied  with  an 
agrarian  system  which  would  dry  up  tho  sourco  of 
wages.  Tho  Land  League  undoubtedly  owes  a  portion 
of  its  temporary  triumph  to  tho  one-Hided  extravagance 
of  its  fundamental  doctrine  The  small  farmers  might 
not  have  boon  so  strongly  tempted  by  offors  of  mode- 
rate rents,  or  even  of  security  of  tenure,  as  by  the 
promise  of  Mr.  Paknu.l  and  Mr.  Davitt  that  landlords 
should  bo  abolished.  Thoy  may  bo  bIow  to  lcam  that 
their  project  is  impracticable  .  but  in  tho  mcantimo  it  in 
true  that  tho  rights  of  landlords  have  boon  suspended  ; 
and  tho  labourers  will  profit  by  an  experimental  illus- 
tration of  tho  consequences  to  tho  landlois  population 
which  may  result  from  tho  approximately  equal  division 
of  property.  Tho  working  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Acts 
had  already  thrown  light  on  tho  comparative  advantages 
in  such  a  country  as  Ireland  of  largo  and  small  estates. 
Purchasers  for  investment  havo  been  unable  rather  than 
unwilling  to  extend  to  their  tenants  tho  indulgent  laxity 


to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  under  great  pro- 
prietors. Even  Mr.  Bright's  admirers  allow  that  he  was 
mistaken  when  he  was  tempted  by  his  prejudices  into 
the  statement  that  the  agrarian  evils  of  Ireland  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  existence  of  large  estates. 
The  ten  thousand  landlords  who  are  incessantly  taunted 
by  agitators  and  theorists  with  their  numerical  weakness 
may  perhaps  hereafter  be  regretted  by  the  sub-lessees  who 
may  occupy  land  under  middlemen  created  by  fixity  of 
tenure. 

The  Land  Bill,  whatever  may  be  its  provisions,  will,  in 
the  first  instance,  be  received  by  the  agitators  with  real  or 
simulated  indignation  ;  but  the  advocates  of  justice  and  of 
sound  economic  principles  have  more  to  fear  from  the  ex- 
treme Liberals,  including  the  less  violent  section  of  Homo 
Rule  members.    If  the  Government  had  accepted  the 
suggestion  that  the  Land  Bill  should  take  precedence 
of  the  Protection  Bill,  the  division  of  opinion  would 
havo  been  so  profound  and  so  inveterate  that  it  might 
have  been   difficult  to  secure  approximate  unanimity 
in  the  legislation  which  is  necessary  for  the  restora- 
tion of  order.     The  Parliamentary  obstruction  which 
was  at  last  with  difficulty  checked,  produced  an  opposite 
and  beneficial  effect.    The  spectacle  of  lawless  turbulence 
in  the  House  of  Commons  confirmed  the  belief  that  tho 
same  demagogues  were  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  social 
anarchy.     Proposals   to   modify  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Bill  were  received  with  little  favour.  The 
present  Ministers  cannot  bo  suspected  of  excessive  severity 
or  vigour.    It   is   but  reasonable  to   assume  that  Mr. 
Fobster  has  sufficient  reasons  for  making  the  provisions 
of  his  Bill  retrospective  ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  to  provide 
for  the  impunity  of  malefactors  who  may  happen  not 
to  have  committed  any  known  crime  within  tho  last  few 
months.    The   proposal   that  a  future  judicial  inquiry 
should  determine  tho  guilt  or  innocence  of  persons  ar- 
rested under  the   Lord- Lieutenant's  warrant  is  utterly 
inadmissible.     Tho  power  of   acting  on  well-founded 
belief  in  default  of  legal  evidence  is  absolutely  essential 
to  tho  efficacy  of  a  preventive  measure.    The  lists  of  out- 
rages which  are  published  in  a  tabulated  form  in  tho  Bluo 
Books  account  for  tho  universal  prevalonco  of  terror.  If 
tho  fact  wero  not  otherwise,  however,  it  might  bo  takon 
for  grunted  that  tho  recipients  of  threatening  letters  and 
tho  victims  of  nocturnal  outrages  would  not  veuturo  to  givo 
ovidenco  in  public  against  tho  offenders,  though  in  somo 
instances  they  might  bo  willing  to  furnish  tho  polico  with 
a  clue.    It  is  truo  that  tho  Government  will  be,  in  somo 
degree,  dependent  on  secret  information  ;  but  tho  accuracy 
of  statements  made  by  injured  persons  will  bo,  as  far  na 
possible,  strictly  tested.    Tho  conspirators  who  intimidate 
tho  peaceable  portion  of  tho  community  must  boar  tho 
consequences  of  tho  silcnco  which  thoy  have  imposed  on 
tho  sufferers. 

Tho  arguments  for  tho  Bill  and  tho  declamation  against 
it  hud  been  so  largely  anticipated  during  tho  discussion  of 
tho  Mat  month,  that  tho  debate  on  tho  second  reading  of 
the  lii  11  was  devoid  of  novolty.  Tho  amendment  which 
purported  to  defeat  tho  Hill  was  appropriately  raovod  by  Mr. 
Bkadi.auoii,  though  Bomo  votes  may  perhaps  havo  boon  lost 
to  tho  opponents  of  tho  measure  by  their  remarkable  selec- 
tion of  a  leader.  Those  who  sympathize  with  tho  rural 
tyrants  of  Ireland  aro  consistent  in  refusing  to  interfere 
with  their  evil  practices  ;  but  it  was  more  than  onco  pointed 
out  during  tho  course  of  tho  debate  that  tho  only  part  of 
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the  population  of  Ireland  which  will  find  its  constitutional 
privileges  curtailed  consists  of  tho  ruffians  and  assassins 
who  perpetrate  agrarian  crimes.  Tho  promoters  of  treason- 
able schemes,  indeed,  may  form  another  class  of  possible 
prisoners,  but  Fenian  agents  are  not  entitled  to  favourable 
consideration.  No  respectable  fanner,  tradesman,  or  labourer 
will  be  incommoded  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus, 
except  in  consequence  of  unavoidable  and  infrequent  mis- 
takes. Sir  Rowland  Blennjbrhassett  and  Mp.Blennerhas- 
SEXT,  though  they  belong  to  the  Homo  Ride  party,  felt 
themselves  bound  to  support  the  Hill.  No  Irish  member  ex. 
plained  so  forcibly  as  Mr.  Tottenham  tho  injustice  of  at- 
tributing to  the  Irish  as  a  nation  the  atrocities  which  have 
followed  on  tho  organization  of  tho  Laud  League  Many 
nominal  members  of  the  body  have  been  compelled  to  join 
its  ranks  because  its  decrees  were  habitually  enforced, 
■while  the  Government  seemed  for  a  time  to  have  abdicated 
its  functions.  Even  the  appeal  to  the  cupidity  of  tenants, 
on  which  tho  managers  of  tho  League  mainly  relied,  would 
have  been  insufficient  for  its  purpose,  if  it  had  not  been 
backed  by  intimidation.  There  was  no  more  flagrant  fallacy 
in  Mr.  Cow  ex's  burst  of  wild  rhetoric  than  his  comparison 
of  the  system  known  as  "Boycotting"  with  the  social 
exclusion  to  which  a  member  of  the  last  Parliament 
was  by  his  own  fault  condemned.  Those  who  avoided 
intercourse  with  a  person  who  was  no  longer  entitled  to 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  acted  on  their  own  discretion 
without  any  kind  of  compulsion.  Mr.  Cowen,  who  says 
that  in  his  good  nature  he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  universal  censure, 
incurred  no  material  or  social  penalty.  The  Land  League, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  through  its  agents  threatened  and 
punished  those  who  declined  to  be  accomplices  in  its  work 
of  persecution.  While  Irish  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  affect  to  deny  the  complicity  of  the  League  with 
terror  and  violence,  Mr.  Dillon,  addressing  the  members 
of  the  body  who  know  their  own  acts  and  intentions, 
openly  exhorts  them  to  make  war  on  the  landlords,  if  in 
their  capacity  of  justices  they  do  their  duty  when  the 
Protection  Act  is  passed.  When  a  more  cautious  con- 
federate suggested  that  it  might  be  well  not  to  recommend 
criminal  acts,  Mr.  Dillon  replied  that  he  could  not  protest 
against  some  proceedings  which  the  magistrates  might 
regard  as  violations  of  the  law.  Many  assertions  which 
have  been  made  during  the  long  and  tedious  debate  bear 
the  same  relation  to  the  facts  which  exists  between  Mr. 
Sullivan's  narrative  of  the  late  Parliamentary  proceedings 
and  the  history  which  is  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all 
men.  It  is  true  that  professed  fiction  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  sheer  mendacity. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  RULES. 


THERE  are  only  two  classes  of  persons  who  can  be 
conceived  as  likely  to  read  the  Speaker's  new  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  House  of  Commons 
with  entire  complacency.  The  first  class  consists  of  avowed 
enemies  of  Parliamentary  government.  The  second  con- 
sists of  -that  much  larger  body  of  well-meaning,  but  some- 
what shortsighted,  people  whose  ideal  of  cookery  is  the 
method  of  Ho-ti,  who  would  gladly  burn  their  house  to 
roast  their  dinner,  and  who,  provided  the  immediate  object 
that  they  have  at  heart  is  attained,  care  little  or  nothing 
lor  the  consequences.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  blame 
attaches  to  Mr.  Brand  for  the  roughness  of  the  gag  which 
he  has  forged.  He  has  been  more  or  less  deliberately  com- 
missioned to  save  Parliamentary  society,  and  saviours  of 
society  must  be  allowed  their  platoons  and  their  artil- 
lery, their  Cayenne  and  their  Lambessa.  But  any  one 
■who  reads  the  rules  and  reflects  a  little  on  some  of  the 
occasions  on  which  they  might  conceivably  again  come 
iuto  operation  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  few  wry 
faces.  The  first  rule,  extemporized  a  week  ago,  is  open 
to  little  objection ;  and,  generally  speaking,  the  provisions 
having  reference  to  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  are 
necessary  corollaries  of  the  power  summarily  entrusted 
to  the  Speaker  by  the  declaration  of  urgency.  Perhaps 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  clearing  away  of  all  obstacles 
io  going  into  Committee,  to  the  consideration  of  Bills  as 
amended,  and  the  like.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  in  many 
cases  the  gag  might  act  unfairly  and  prejudicially;  but 
that  matter  mnst  be  supposed  to  have  been  contemplated 
in  the  admission  of  the  state  of  urgency  as  such,  and  there 
is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  congratulate  the  House  and 


the  public  on  the  fact  that  tho  declaration  of  that  state 
has,  owing  to  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  and  his  followers, 
been  fenced  and  safeguarded  by  not  a  few  precautions  in 
the  first  instance. 

There  are,  however,  others  of  the  rules  which,  if  they 
follow  with  equal  logic  from  tho  conversion  of  a  Speaker 
into  a  Dictator,  jar  more  harshly  still  on  tho  reader,  and 
exhibit  still  more  full}'  the  surrender  of  liberty  which  the 
House  has  made.  Such  is  the  provision  that  at  any  time, 
when  it  seems  good  to  the  Speaker  to  put  the  question,, 
he  may  do  so  forthwith,  provided  he  obtains  a  three  to  one 
majority  in  that  sense.  Here  there  is  no  proviso  as  to 
the  number  of  the  House  which  may  be  present,  nor  any 
necessity  for  notice,  nor  any  power  of  deliberation  or 
delay..  Again,  it  is  provided  that,  if  not  moro  than  twenty 
persons  challenge  the  decision  of  the  Speaker,  that  the 
ayes  or  noes,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  it,  the  ceremony  of  a 
formal  division  may  be  omitted  altogether.  This  amounts 
to  an  admission  in  the  crudest  possible  form  of  the  omni- 
potence of  numbers.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
a  minority  is  not  worth  attending  to  because  it  is  numeri- 
cally small,  especially  as  in  a  very  possible  case  the 
majority  in  whose  favour  the  decision  was  given  might 
be  no  larger.  So,  too,  the  rules  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  House  during  Committee  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  one  of  which  is  only  objectionable 
in  so  far  as  it  is  the  natural  result  and  concomi- 
tant of  urgency,  while  the  other  exhibits  the  unplea- 
sant features  of  that  state  in  a  somewhat  newer  and 
more  vivid  light.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
more  than  one  critic  of  the  rules  that  the  restriction  im- 
posed on  repeated  speech  in  Committee  would  tend  in 
practice  to  stifle  many  valuable  suggestions,  and  that  it 
indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  importance  and  nse  of 
Committee  as  an  institution.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probably  useless  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  unpleasant 
features  of  these  regulations  which  cannot  be  altered, 
which  have  been  by  implication  accepted,  and  which 
merely  translate  into  precise  terms  tho  power  committed 
to  the  Speaker,  and  indeed  exercised  by  him  before  it  had 
been  so  committed.  No  exercise  of  autocracy  here  detailed 
exceeds  in  arbitrariness  the  silencing  of  the  malcontents 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday  week,  and  perhaps  few  ex- 
ceed in  arbitrariness  the  summary  interruption  of  Mr. 
Dillon  the  next  day.  In  one  way  the  stringency  of  these 
rules,  supposing  them  likely  to  be  adopted  as  a  precedent, 
may  have  a  good  effect  in  making  the  House  all  the  more 
unwilling  to  declare  nrgency  in  the  first  instance.  But 
the  die  is  cast ;  the  example  set.  For  the  time  the  House 
of  Commons  has  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  free  discussion, 
and  the  opportunities  enjoyed  by  its  members  of  endeavour- 
ing to  delay  what  they  think  unjust,  or  of  endeavouring 
to  bring  round  their  fellow-members  to  what  they  think 
to  be  just,  have  been  grievously  curtailed.  The  Irish 
members  have  been  copious  with  tongue  and  pen  on  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  they  have  brought  down  on  them- 
selves. They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  observed  that, 
while  they  have  done  the  worst  for  the  cause  they  profess 
to  have  at  heart,  they  have  done  the  utmost  for  that 
which  they  strenuously  repudiate.  They  have  disabled 
themselves  from  further  serious  opposition  to  the  Coercion 
Bill ;  but  they  have  succeeded  in  lowering  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  injuring  its  prestige. 
To  some  of  them  this  may  possibly  be  a  consolation.  Im- 
partial critics  may  be  perhaps  allowed  to  regret  more  and 
more  that  Dr.  Playfair's  irresolution,  or  his  obedience  to 
the  programme  of  his  chiefs,  prevented  the  Opposition 
from  defeating  at  once  obstruction  and  the  cloture. 

There  is  one  point  of  no  small  importance  which  has 
hitherto  been  but  little  noticed.  There  may  be  thought  to 
be  a  reasonable  fear  lest  the  effect  of  the  change  should  be 
to  lower  the  character  of  successive  Speakers.  No  on9 
has  any  fear  that,  so  long  as  Mr.  Brand  holds  the  office, 
the  vast  powers  which  have  been,  and  may  again  be, 
entrusted  to  him  will  not  be  exercised  with  judgment  and 
with  justice.  In  the  first  place,  too,  and  so  long  as  par- 
tisan Speakers  are  unknown,  the  possession  by  the 
Speaker,  rather  than  by  the  momentary  majority,  of  the 
power  of  the  gag  may  be  an  advantage.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent that  this  advantage  would  be  turned  into  a  disadvan- 
tage in  the  event  of  a  Speaker  being  a  partisan  ;  and,  what 
is  more,  it  does  not  need  a  very  great  deal  of  consider- 
ation to  show  that  the  new  system  has  a  tendency  to  make 
tho  Speaker  a  partisan.  Hitherto,  though  the  idea  of  the 
Speaker  being  a  special  patron  and  protector  of  minorities 
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and  of  individuals,  was  rather  a  pretty  theory  than  an 
actual  fact,  it  had  considerable  foundation  in  reality  ;  just 
as  on  the  rare  occasions  of  using  his  casting  vote  he  was 
supposed  to  resist  innovation,  so  he  was  generally  sup- 
posed to  lean  towards  the  side  of  precedent  and  of 
established  right  and  privilege.  He  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  one  party  or  another  a  service  or  an  in- 
jury ;  his  decision,  except  on  points  of  order,  could  be 
challenged  by  the  most  insignificant  minority  which  could 
i  muster  tellers  ;  and  he  was  powerless  to  shorten  or  stifle 
debate.  The  new  arrangement  has  changed  all  this. 
Though  the  limitations  introduced  by  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  interposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Speaker  entering  on  his  dictatorship,  when  he  has  once 
-entered  upon  it  there  is  hardly  anything  to  control  him,  and 
the  assistance  which  he  can  lend  to  the  side  which  he  favours 
is  simply  enormous.  It  has  become,  therefore,  a  point  of 
vast  importance  to  secure  a  probably  favourable  Speaker, 
and  the  election,  instead  of  being,  as  it  has  for  years  been,  half 
a  matter  of  form,  may  be  expected  to  be  more  and  more 
Jceenly  contested  on  purely  party  grounds.  It  is  difficult 
ito  believe  that  this  can  present  itself  to  any  one  as  a 
desirable  thing,  or  one  to  be  contemplated  without  some 
dismay.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  most  remarkable 
feature  of  the  new  and  enlarged  constituencies,  their 
tendency  to  run  en  masse  to  alternate  extremes,  it  is 
specially  disquieting.  In  Parliaments  composed  of  nar- 
rowly matched  parties,  a  Speaker  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
impartial,  and  his  partiality  would  not  do  much  harm. 
In  Parliaments  composed  of  a  large  majority  and  a  com- 
paratively small  minority,  the  impartiality  of  the  Speaker 
and  the  absence  of  any  temptation  inducing  the  majority 
to  make  sure  of  his  assistance  are  things  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  may  be  repeated  that,  if  the  Parnellite 
party  are  as  anxious  to  do  mischief  as  they  are  some- 
times represented  to  be,  they  certainly  have  attained  their 
<wish. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THERE  may  probably  be  some  foundation  for  the 
rnmour  that  Irish  malcontents  have  aided  in  insti- 
gating the  revolt  in  the  Transvaal ;  but  it  is  immaterial 
whether  they  have  promoted  an  insurrection  to  which  they 
could  render  no  effective  support.  The  contribution  of 
Irish  conspirators  to  an  untoward  occurrence  must  be 
confined  to  example,  which  was  scarcely  needed,  and  to 
the  diversion  of  force  caused  by  the  necessity  of  prevent- 
ing rebellion  in  Ireland.  Common  enmity  naturally  tends 
to  alliance ;  but  in  proceedings  which  may  be  thought  to 
resemble  the  operations  of  the  Land  League  the  Boers  are 
not  necessarily  plagiarists,  for  similar  causes  produce  in 
South  Africa  as  in  Ireland  their  natural  results.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  population  of  the  Transvaal,  including 
a  minority  of  the  Dutch  farmers,  is  either  well  affected  to 
the  English  Government,  or  opposed  to  the  policy  of  armed 
resistance.  The  insurgents  consequently  practise  the  same 
methods  by  which  tho  Land  League  promotes  ostensible 
unanimity.  The  dissentients  are  ttireatened  with  death  or 
expulsion  if  they  docliue  to  join  the  armed  Boers.  Some 
of  the  English  settlers  are  tenants  of  tho  Dutch  pro- 
prietors, occupying  portions  of  their  largo  estates.  Tlio 
condition  of  society  so  fur  differs  from  that  of  Ireland, 
that  physical  forco,  and  the  opportunity  of  applying  it  to 
purposes  of  coercion,  are  in  tho  Transvaal  on  the  sido  of 
the  landowners.  When  the  revolt  began,  parties  of  armed 
Boers  visited  the  settlers  whoso  disposition  was  cither 
doubtful  or  adverse  to  tlioir  cause,  and  informed  them  that 
three  parties,  or  loyalists,  rebels,  and  neutrals,  would  no 
longer  be  tolerated  in  the  country.  They  must  accord- 
ingly either  go  to  Pretoria,  at  that  time  tho  head-qnarters 
of  tho  English  authorities,  or  attend  tho  meetings  at 
which  the  rebellion  was  organized.  Tho  inhabitants 
of  English  blood  are  not  believed  in  any  instance  to  hsivn 
taken  part  in  tho  insurrection  ;  but  tho  friendly  and  neul  nil 
Boere  may  probably  have  thonght  it  prudent  to  join 
their  countrymen.  If  tho  battlo  at  Laing's  Nok  had  re- 
sulted in  a  defeat  of  tho  insurgents,  tlio  dimensions 
in  their  ranks  wonld  probably  have  resulted  in  the  scces- 
uion  of  their  unwilling  confederates.  One  of  the  many  evil 
conseqnonccs  of  defeat  is  tho  more  thorongh  intimidation 
which  tho  insurgents  will  bo  enabled  to  exorcise.  In  one 
of  his  despatches  Sir  O.  Colley  tells  tho  Secretary  of 
State  that  tho  loyal  inhabitants  are  in  so  many  ways 


dependent  on  the  Boers  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to 
oppose  them.  If  the  opportunity  occurred,  the  English 
inhabitants  would  gladly  seek  protection  against  the  harsh 
treatment  to  which  they  will  probably  be  exposed. 

Although  the  revolt  would  in  any  case  not  have  been 
long  postponed,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
precipitated  by  casual  and  unfortunate  occurrences.  The 
first  occasion  of  dispute  was  the  refusal  of  some  of  the  in- 
habitants, including  members  of  the  provisional  Legislature, 
to  pay  taxes  which  were  due.  It  was  not  until  process 
was  issued  that  armed  resistance  was  offered ;  and  in  one 
case,  at  least,  the  officers  of  the  Government  appear  to 
have  made  a  mistake.  A  Boer,  of  whom  27Z.  was  demanded, 
offered  14I.,  which,  as  he  contended,  was  the  amount  of 
his  debt.  A  waggon  belonging  to  him  was  taken  in  ex- 
ecution for  the  larger  sum ;  and,  when  it  appeared  that 
his  original  tender  had  been  correct,  a  dispute  was  raised 
about  costs.  The  waggon  was  forcibly  retained  or  re- 
covered ;  and  the  first  defiance  of  the  law  soon  afterwards 
merged  in  systematic  resistance.  Sir  Owen  Lanton  argues 
at  great  length  that  the  disinclination  to  pay  taxes  had 
been  not  Jess  conspicuous  under  the  Republic.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Mr.  Burgers  repeatedly  remonstrated  with  his 
constituents  and  countrymen  on  their  refusal  to  sup- 
ply him  with  the  means  of  discharging  his  duties  as 
Governor.  The  inference  appears  to  be  that  great  allow- 
ance ought  to  have  been  made  for  unwilling  subjects  who 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  pay  obedience  even  to 
their  own  indigenous  Government.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
is  the  duty  of  official  persons  to  enforce  the  law  without 
regard  to  persons  ;  but,  immediately  after  so  revolutionary 
an  act  as  annexation,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
incline  as  far  as  possible  to  indulgence.  Higher  person- 
ages than  the  Administration  of  the  Transvaal  appear 
in  the  published  correspondence  to  be  deficient  in  the 
power  of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances.  In  the 
course  of  last  November  the  German  Ambassador  requested 
Lord  Granville  to  take  measures  for  the  protection  of  some 
German  traders  and  missionaries,  whose  lives  or  proper- 
ties were  liable  to  be  endangered  by  a  war  which  had 
broken  out  between  some  natives  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape  Colony.  The  Colonial  Government  had,  in  fact, 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  territory,  and  had  determined  not 
to*  interfere  in  the  quarrel  between  the  Damaras  and  Nama- 
quas.  The  inability  to  interfere  was  bluntly  stated  as  a 
conclusive  reason  for  not  complying  with  the  request  of  the 
German  Government.  It  would  have  been  moro  judicious, 
especially  in  regard  of  possible  complications,  to  undertake 
that  English  influence  should  be  used  as  far  as  possible  for 
tho  protection  of  German  residents.  In  a  much  more 
important  matter,  tact  and  courtesy  might  perhaps  have 
postponed  the  collision  in  tho  Transvaal.  Mr.  Kruger, 
who  always  professed  a  desire  for  a  peaceable  settlement, 
alleged  that  hostilities  were  forced  upon  his  party  by  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  latest  accounts  from  the  seat  of  war  are  iD  no  respect 
encouraging.  The  rainy  weather  which  renders  the  roads 
almost  impassable  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  it  is  un- 
satisfactory to  learn  that  the  Boers  had  interrupted  the 
communication  between  Durban  and  Nowcastle,  and 
also  between  Newcastlo  and  tho  English  camp.  In  tho 
northern  districts  of  Natal  tho  Dutch  settlers  are 
numerous  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  somo  of  them  may 
have  given  information  and  assistance  to  tho  enemy. 
Tho  account  of  tho  second  action  which  has  been  fought 
is  not  a  littlo  ularming.  Finding  his  communications  with 
Newcastlo  interrupted,  Sir  G.  Colli: v  marched  on  the 
8th  of  February  southward  to  protect  an  expected  convoy, 
leaving  only  an  insignificant  garrison  of  threo  hundred 
men  to  defend  his  camp.  Being  attacked  on  his  march 
by  a  forco  of  Boers,  evidently  much  superior  in  number, 
ho  succeeded  in  holding  a  position  which  he  had  occupied  ; 
and  in  one  account  it  is  stated  that  ho  repelled  tho  enemy 
with  great  slaughter.  It  is  moro  certain  that  ho  was  un- 
able to  penetrate  to  Newcastlo,  or  to  reach  tho  convoy,  and 
that  ho  lost  out  of  his  littlo  army  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Tho  action  has  been  absurdly 
described  as  a  victory  ;  and  it  is  certain  t  hat  two  or  thrco 
such  victories  wonld  leavo  Natnl  open  without  defenco  to 
invasion.  No  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  tlin  rash 
attempt  to  forco  tho  pass  at  Laing's  Nek.  The  garrisons 
in  tlio  interior  of  the  Transvaal  seem  not  to  have  been  in 
urgent  need  of  rolief,  as  they  nre  still  holding  out.  Tho 
report  that  Lydonburg,  with  a  portion  of  tho  unlortunato 
04th  Regiment,  had  been  taken  has  been  sinco  contra- 
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dieted.  It  may  l>c  hoped  that  reinforcements  hare  by  this 
time  arrived  at  the  front ;  but  the  difficulty  of  the  enter- 
prise is  rapidly  increasing,  it  is  said  that  the  alternative; 
road  into  the  Transvaal  through  tho  territory  of  the  Free 
Stato  is  fortified  ;  and  it  is  suspocted  that  a  part  of  tho 
f'orco  with  which  Sir  G.  OOLLBY  was  engaged  on  tho 
8th  of  February  consisted  of  volunteers  from" tho  other 
nido  of  tho  border.  The  approaching  Session  of  tho  Volks- 
raad  in  the  Frco  Stato  causes  reasonable  anxiety.  Mr. 
Braxd,  the  President,  has  hitherto  maintained  neutrality, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  either  his  integrity  or  his 
friendly  feeling  to  f.ho  English  Government;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  many  of  his  countrymen  sympathize  with  tho 
insurgents;  and  it  is  feared  that,  if  they  command  a 
majority  in  the  Legislature,  they  may  force  the  Republic  to 
join  in  tho  war.  It  was  perhaps  prudent  to  overlook  as  long 
as  possible  the  irregularity  which  has  apparently  been  com- 
mitted of  allowing  the  Boer  troops  which  have  lately  been 
operating  in  Natal  to  pass  through  territory  belonging  to 
the  Free  State,  though  a  similar  permission  accorded  to  the 
English  troops  might  have  obviated  the  disaster  at  Laing's 
Nek  by  supplying  an  easier  mode  of  access  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  Government  of  tho  Free  State  is  probably 
powerless  to  restrain  tho  movements  of  the  Boers,  or  to 
prevent,  the  complicity  of  its  own  subjects.  Too  urgent  a 
remonstrance  would  be  likely  to  strengthen  the  party 
which  is  unfriendly  to  the  English  Government ;  but  it  may 
not  long  be  practicable  to  affect  ignorance  of  hostile  acts. 
It  is  asserted  that  the  insurgents  have  made  overtures  of 
alliance  to  some  of  the  native  chiefs;  but,  according  to  the 
same  accounts,  they  are  all  loyal  to  the  Government  which, 
as  tbey  well  know,  is  their  most  trustworthy  protector.  If 
the  war  continues,  the  border  tribes  will  almost  certainly 
profit  by  the  absence  of  the  Boers  in  the  field  to  commit 
depredations  on  their  cattle.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
enlist  their  services  in  the  struggle,  but  the  civil  and 
military  authorities  rightly  refuse  to  employ  savages 
against  Europeans.  The  Zulus,  who  formerly  threatened 
the  Transvaal,  are  now  peaceably  disposed  under  their 
numerous  chiefs,  and  some  of  them  are  beginning  to 
take  service  as  labourers  in  Natal.  If  they  should 
again  be  organized  as  a  military  Power,  the  Boers  may  have 
reason  to  regret  that  they  have  alienated  the  goodwill 
of  the  English  Government.  Much  anxiety  is  felt  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Dutch  colonists  at  the  Cape;  but 
only  agitators  aud  alarmists  predict  a  general  conflict  be- 
tween the  two  races  for  the  sovereignty  of  South  Africa. 
Although  the  Dutch,  including  settlers  of  French  and 
German  descent,  form  a  majority  of  the  population,  poli- 
tical preponderance  seems  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  more 
active  English  population.  The  present  Ministry,  which 
still  retains  a  Parliamentary  majority,  represents  the 
English  rather  than  tho  Dutch  element ;  and  the  war 
against  the  Basutos  which  now  approaches  a  successful 
termination  is  mainly  conducted  by  English  levies.  The 
burgher  force  which  lately  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
tiring from  the  army  in  the  middle  of  a  battle  will  not 
have  acquired  a  claim  to  colonial  gratitude  or  confidence. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Ministers  and  the 
Parliamentary  majority  at  the  Cape  have  little  sympathy 
with  the  Transvaal  insurgents. 


RUSSIA  AND  CANDAHAR. 

fl^IIE  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  a  person  whose  expressions 
-L  command  universal  assent,  but  few  people  are  likely 
to  quarrel  with  his  statement  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  publication  of  the  documents  discovered  at 
Cabal.  Perhaps  the  persons  who  have  been  most  disquieted 
are  those  who  had  been  confidently  asserting  that  thero  was 
absolutely  no  cause  for  disquiet.  Tho  eggs  of  the  Cabul 
mare's-nest  have  proved  to  be  very  authentic  eggs,  full  of 
most  curious  meat.  We  were  told  before  the  exhibition 
of  these  documents  to  be  careful  about  their  dates, 
which  would  of  themselves  remove  all  anxiety ;  and  we 
were  told  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  completely  white- 
washed Russia  by  some  remarks  in  December,  1878.  The 
chances  of  anticipatory  comment  in  political  matters  are 
indeed  sad.  On  the  assumption  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
documents  as  published,  dates  establish  all,  aud  more  than 
all,  the  contentious  of  the  party  adverse  to  Russia,  and 
they  farther  show  that,  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke,  he 
was  in  ignorance  of  the  details  of  the  transaction  here 
disclosed.    The  Russian  intrigue  revealed  in  these  docu- 


ments was  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed  for  it,  an 
answer  to  tho  Mediterranean  expedition  from  India.  It 
was  an  answer  to  the  Berlin  Treaty.  It  was  begun  after 
tho  secret  agreement  between  Lord  Salisbury  and  tho 
Russian  Envoy  ;  that  is  to  say,  after  peace  was  virtually 
assured.  It  was  continued  long  after  tbe  definitive  treaty 
was  signed,  'and  after  official  intimation  of  that  signing 
had  reached  the  Russian  actors  in  the  transaction.  Nor 
was  it  confined  to  half-irresponsible  satrap.%  doing  what 
was  right  in  their  own  eyes.  Some  of  the  letters  were 
sent  to  Livadia,  the  palace  of  the  Czar  himself,  who  is 
represented  as  receiving  them  personally.  We  have  no 
intention  of  indulging  in  any  indignant  comment  upon 
this  curious  correspondence,  which  can  only  surprise 
novices  in  history  and  politics.  Bat  two  things  may 
certainly  be  said  of  it.  The  first  is  that,  if  any  one 
after  reading  it  fails  to  seo  that  tho  unhappy  war  with) 
Afghanistan  was  unavoidable,  his  courage  and  con* 
sistency  as  a  party  politician  are  worthy  of  all  praise, 
which  must,  however,  bo  paid  him  at  the  expense  of  his 
capacity  for  judging  evidence.  If  any  one  after  the 
perusal  has  the  slightest  faith  in  future  understandings  on 
the  subject  of  Afghanistan,  his  generosity  in  the  same  way 
deserves  credit  at  the  expense  of  bis  discretion.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  an  authoritative  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  prevented  the  late  Government  from 
publishing  these  documents.  Such  abstinence  out  of  mero 
chivalry  would  have  been  quixotic ;  it  may  have  been 
statesmanlike  if  the  object  was  to  avoid  reopening  the  jusi 
healed  sore. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  practical  person  in  reading 
these  documents  should  not  look  to  the  fntore  rather 
than  to  the  past.  Mere  partisans  may  be  delighted,  and 
very  excusably  delighted,  at  tho  complete  vindication  oi 
the  Afghan  war  of  which  these  letters  are  the  pieces  justi- 
ficatives,  or  may  sorrow  and  wonder  over  their  suppression 
by  the  lafc  Government  before  the  general  election. 
Such  feelings  are  natural,  but  not  wise.  The  justification 
of  the  past  is  a  matter  for  historians  rather  than  poli- 
ticians, and  he  who  thinks  that  the  English  nation  in  one 
of  its  periodic  fits  of  political  intoxication  would  paaso 
and  become  sober  if  one  spoke  to  it  from  the  dead  mast 
have  little  experience  and  a  superabundance  of  hope. 
But  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  present  affairs  o£ 
that  province  of  Turkestan  which  skirts  the  northern 
frontier  of  our  troublesome  neighbour  are  again  being 
made  the  subject  of  understandings,  tacit  or  overt,  between 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  With  the  reticence  which  is 
the  chief  characteristic,  and  apparently  the  main  political 
weapon  of  the  present  Ministry,  Lord  Haktixgtox  and 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  each  in  his  capacity  and  manner, 
have  hitherto  avoided  giving  any  explanation  of  the  subject. 
The  cavalry  of  General  Skobeleff  are  daily  approaching 
nearer,  not  merely  to  Merv,  but  to  Herat.  For  a  remark- 
able method  of  relieving  English  panic  about  the  shadowy 
city  on  the  Murghab  has  just  been  resorted  to  by  some 
defenders  of  Russia.  The  English,  they  say,  think  that 
Merv  is  the  key  of  India,  bat  this  is  quite  a  mistake,  for 
there  is  a  much  better  way  to  Herat  direct  from  Askabad. 
In  other  words,  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
key,  for  the  lock  is  picked  already.  The  valne  and  sub- 
stantial accuracy  of  this  encouraging  argument  are  matters 
with  which  we  do  not  propose  to  deal.  Bat  such  argu- 
ments do  not  make  one  regard  with  anymore  complacency 
Lord  Hartixgion's  stolid  refusals  to  give  the  slightest  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  which  have  led  the  Government  to 
order  tho  evacuation  of  Candahar,  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke'* 
polite  information  that  the  Russians  have  given  no  under- 
taking not  to  proceed  to  Merv,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  not  pro- 
ceed there.  Meanwhile,  while  the  Government  "  have 
M  reason  to  believe,"  General  Skobeleff  marches,  the  Tur- 
komans submit  or  retreat,  and  the  invisible  world  o£ 
1  Russian  diplomacy  is  displayed  agreeably  in  General 
t  Stolieteff's  recommendation  to  the  unhappy  Shebe  Ali 
to  "  make  peace  openly  and  in  secret  prepare  for  war," 
'  and  in  General  Kaufmanx's  information  to  the  same  luck- 
I  less  prince  that  "  the  Emperor  has  caused  the  British 
I  "  Government  to  agree  to  the  continuance  of  Afghan 
"  independence."  This  last  sentence  has  a  curious  bear- 
ing on  the  affairs  of  the  moment.  How  many  Indian 
princes  will  believe  that  Russia  has  "caused  Lord  Habt- 
"  ixgto.n'  to  retire  from  Candahar  "  ? 

We  are  not  of  those  who  have  taken  np  a  dogmatic  and 
irreconcilable    attitude    about    the  occupation  of  the 
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Southern  capital.  That  question  is  a  very  complicated 
one  ;  it  depends  on  military,  financial,  and  political 
considerations  almost  equally,  and  the  experts  who 
can  speak  with  equal  authority  on  all  three  are,  to 
say  the  least,  not  numerous.  The  singular  and  stolid 
reticence  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has 
charactei-ized  the  attitude  of  the  Government  on  the 
matter,  their  avowed  neglect  of  the  contrary  opinions  of 
the  greatest  military  authorities  without  cause  assigned, 
are  the  chief  things  which  turn  the  balance  against  them. 
We  are  not  ignorant  that  authorities  of  hardly  less  weight, 
though,  we  believe,  fewer  in  number,  approve  the  Govern- 
ment course.  They  say  that  Candahar  is  not  a  good  place 
to  occupy,  supposing  that  some  post  of  vantage  is  neces- 
sary ;  that  it  would,  be  a  perpetual  provocation  to  the 
Afghans ;  that  it  would  be  a  perpetual  challenge  to 
Russia.  There  is  force  in  these  remarks — much  more 
force  than  in  the  financial  argument  which  has  of  late 
found  favour  with  the  partisans  of  the  Government. 
But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  time  has  been  unkind 
to  these  opponents  of  the  Candahar  occupation.  We 
believe  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  their  opinions 
were  for  the  most  part  formed  and  enunciated  before  the 
events  of  the  latter  part  of  last  summer ;  it  is  need- 
less to  say  that  they  must  necessarily  have  been  formed 
before  the  capture  of  Geok  Tepe.  These  two  events  can- 
not be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
Geok  Tepe  was  sure  to  fall  some  time  or  other.  Perhaps 
at  the  present  moment  we  may  not  inappropriately  remark 
that,  if  England  had  been  Russia,  and  if  we  had  acted  as 
Russia  acted  two  years  ago,  it  never  probably  would  have 
fallen  at  all.  But  it  has  fallen,  and  the  Russian  scouts  are 
far  on  the  road  to  Herat.  Again,  it  is  idle  to  say  that 
Ayoub's  march  was  nothing  wonderful,  and  that  it  was 
repulsed.  It  is  a  fact;  it  showed  Afghanistan  and  India 
how  easily  the  outworks  of  the  latter  country  might  be 
reached  from  the  North  ;  how  an  invader  might  anticipate 
our  calculations  and  blind  our  organs  of  information  ;  and, 
lastly,  how  such  an  invader  might,  under  very  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  be  checked  by  the  walls  of  Candahar. 
We  do  not  say  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  revert  to  the 
conditions  of  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  Afghanistan  had 
not  been  first  debauched*  by  Russia,  and  then  thrown  into 
anarchy,  or  when  the  troops  of  the  Transcaspian  army  lay 
defeated  and  demoralized  in  the  cantonments  of  Tchikislar, 
or  when  a  march  from  Herat  to  Candahar  was  still  regarded 
88  itself  something  arduous  and  unlikely,  that  the  occupa- 
tion would  have  been  a  wise  thing  or  a  desirable  thing. 
We  do  not  say  positively  that  it  is  desirable  now,  because 
there  may  be  alternatives  ;  though  we  confess  that  as  yet 
we  have  seen  no  alternative  which  seems  on  the  whole 
preferable.  But  what  we  do  say  is,  that  the  events  of  the 
last  twelvemonth,  following  on  those  of  the  twelvemonth 
preceding,  havo  altogether  changed  the  situation  ;  and 
that  neither  the  Government  nor  any  defender  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  yet  vouchsafed  to  recognize  the  change. 
Most  of  the  arguments  against  the  retention  of  Candahar 
— and  some  of  them,  as  we  have  admitted,  are  weighty — 
deal  with  the  question  as  if  it  were  still  in  the  air, 
as  if  Russia  were  not  on  all  but  the  last  Btago 
to  Herat,  as  if  agreements  were  likely  to  keep  her  back, 
as  if  Indian  opinion  as  to  the  withdrawal  from  a  country 
where  so  much  Indian  blood  and  treasure  had  been  spent 
could  bo  safely  neglected.  When  we  find  these  points 
seriously  dealt  with,  and  tho  opinion  of  Lord  Napier  and  of 
General  Roberts  and  of  others  fairly  weighed,  tho  question 
may  bo  re-opened.  Perhaps  tho  promised  debate  in  the 
Lords  may  sco  for  tho  first  timo  some  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness on  tho  part  of  tho  Duke  of  AitOYM,  and  his 
colleague  that  a  reiterated  panegyric  of  tho  wise,  statesman- 
like, and  far-seeing  policy  of  1873  is  scarcely  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  the  policy  of  1881.  Hitherto  the  opponents 
of  tho  retention  of  Candahar  scorn  to  us  for  tho  most  part 
to  bo  dealing  with  ancient  history. 


DIVORCK  IN  FRANCE. 

rpiHE  question  of  divorce  seems  to  bo  an  exception  to 
JL  the  general  unanimity  of  tho  Republican  party  in 
France.  After  all,  M.  Sardou  is  not  so  far  behind  his 
generation  as  has  been  suppose*!.  A  dramatist  may  bo 
forgiven  if  he  declines  to  rush  in  whero  M.  Bkihson  fears 
to  tread.  That  tho  Moderate  Ijoft  should  be  opposed  to 
divorce  is  natural  enough,  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 


account  for  it,  to  suspect  them  of  any  lurking  kindness  for 
Catholicism.  Even  an  advanced  Atheist  is  not  forbidden 
to  take  actual  facts  into  consideration,  and  among  tho 
actual  facts  that  bear  upon  this  question  an  important 
place  must  be  given  to  ecclesiastical  statistics.  Fiance  is 
still  for  many  purposes  a  Catholic  country,  and  divorce  in 
a  Catholic  country  is  a  very  different  thing  from  divorce 
in  a  Protestant  country.  There  is  considerable  practical 
inconvenience  in  a  marriage  law  which  brings  thp 
pi-ovisions  of  the  Civil  Code  into  direct  conflict 
with  the  religious  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the 
population.  The  introduction  of  divorce  into  France 
would  undoubtedly  have  this  result.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  holds  marriage  to  be  absolutely  in- 
dissolnble;  the  husband  or  wife  who  intermarries  with 
a  third  person  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other  to  be  living 
in  adultery,  and  the  offspring  of  the  second  marriage  to 
be  illegitimate.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  an  occasion  for 
strife  would  thus  be  given  in  every  community  sufficiently 
small  to  make  the  doings  of  individuals  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. When  a  man  or  woman  obtained  a  c^'vorce  and  man-ied 
again,  one-half  at  least  of  their  neighbours  would  refuse  to 
hold  any  further  intercourse  with  them.  Such  a  state  of 
things  as  this  would  not  tend  to  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  goodwill  among  the  inhabitants,  nor  would  it  reflect 
any  credit  on  the  Republican  Government  that  they  "had 
been  instrumental  in  getting  divorce  made  legal.  The  case 
of  a  Protestant  country  affords  no  real  parallel  to  this. 
In  England,  for  example,  though  the  Divorce  Act  was 
strenuously  resisted,  it  was  not  unpopular  with  the  great 
body  of  the  nation.  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
were  divided  on  the  question,  and  the  mass  of  the  laity 
were  more  or  less  in  favour  of  the  change.  More  than 
this,  the  idea  of  divorce  had  been  made  familiar  by  a  long 
succession  of  private  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  the  change 
was  very  commonly  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  the 
simplification  and  cheapening  of  a  recognized  procedure. 
If  the  religious  difficulty  had  been  likely  to  be  at  all 
generally  felt,  it  is  probable  that  no  English  politician  of 
any  weight  would  have  proposed  to  make  divorce  legal. 
In  France  the  religious  difficulty  would  bo  very  generally 
felt.  Every  Roman  Catholic  must  bo  opposed  to  tho 
recognition  of  divorce,  and  a  majority  of  tho  French  people 
are  still  Roman  Catholics.  Tho  recognition  of  this  fact  as 
exercising  a  decisive  influence  on  the  reception  to  be  given 
to  a  Divorce  Bill  implies  no  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
question.  A  man  may  have  the  firmest  conviction  that 
facility  of  divorce  promotes  the  happiness  of  mankind,  and 
yet  shrink  from  introducing  it  into  a  country  in  which 
this  facility  is  commonly  called  by  another  and  harsher 
name. 

The  fact  that  the  Advanced  Left,  equally  with  the 
Moderate  Left,  is  of  two  minds  upon  this  subject  seems  to 
need  further  explanation.    Among  this  section  of  French- 
men such  commonplace  and  businoss-liko  considerations 
as  those  which  havo  been  mentioned  do  not  usually  meet 
with  much  attention.     That  a  particular  mcasuro  will 
irritate  Catholic  feeling  is  held,  for  tho  most  part,'to  be  no- 
obstaclo  to  its  adoption.    Tho  Times'  Correspondent  sug- 
gests one  reason  why  somo  members  of  tho  Advanced  Left 
should  hesitato  before  voting  for  tho  Divorco  Bill,  and 
M.  Bkisson  suggests  another.    Tho  Times'  Correspondent 
finds  the  explanation  in  the  unpopularity  in  which  their 
support  of  such  a  Bill  wonld  bo  likoly  to  involvo  them. 
Divorce,  ho  says,  is  immensely  disliked  by  women,  bo- 
causo,  "  however  fenced  round  with  precautions,  it  will 
"  always  seem  to  thorn  a  Damoci.ks'  sword."     Upon  a 
question  of  this  kind  women  in  Franco  havo  still  consider- 
able influence.   Tho  electors  like  to  bo  on  good  terms  with 
their  wives,  and  ono  easy  way  of  remaining  on  good  terms 
with  thom  is  to  opposo  measures  which  tho  wifo  dislikes 
whilo  tho  husband  has  no  special  motivo  for  liking  thom. 
Thoro  is  separation  enough  on  religious  grounds  between 
tho  French  peasantry  and  their  wives  alroady,  and  for  tho 
husbands  to  widen  tho  division  still  furthor  by  becoming 
partisans  of  divorco  would  bo  to  court  homo  discomfort 
for   no  adoqnato  motivo.     Tho   peasantry  uro    not  at 
all   anxious  to  avail   themselves  of  tho  liberty  which 
M.  Naquk-i  and  M.  LJcon  Renault  want  to  givo  thorn. 
Thoir  advocacy  of  divorco  would  bo  purely  speculative, 
and  as  such  it  is  not  likoly  to  bo  maintained  whon  it 
brings  family  discord  with  it.    If  this  is  tlm  view  taken 
by  tho  peasantry,  it  will  in  many  cases  influence  thoir 
votes.    At  all  events,  as  between  onn  Republican  candi- 
date and  another,  they  will  support  the  OIM  who  is  hostile 
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to  divorce  rather  than  the  one  who  is  friendly  to  it.  Con- 
sequently it  behoves  even  the  Extreme  Left  to  bo  cantious 
how  they  commit  themselves  upon  the  question.  Some 
of  them  may  be  certain  of  their  constituents'  support 
whatever  line  they  take  in  the  Chamber,  and  others  may 
have  ascertained  that  their  constituents  approve  M. 
Naquet's  Bill.  But  others  again  may  feel  a  reasonable 
doubt  which  way  their  constituents  will  go,  and  in  that 
case  it  will  naturally  occur  to  them  that  the  satisfaction  of 
passing  a  measure  which  will  be  very  annoying  to  Catho- 
lics may  be  bought  too  dearly. 

M.  Brisson's  objection  to  the  Bill  is  of  a  more  states- 
manlike order,  though  here  also  considerations  connected 
with  party  prospects  are  probably  not  far  off.  He  rests 
his  opposition  iu  part  on  the  difficulty  of  founding  perma- 
nent political  and  social  institutions  in  a  country  where  a 
large  portion  of  the  population  no  longer  recognizes  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  and  the  consequent  importance  of 
not  abandoning  any  of  those  purely  legal  sanctions  which 
to  some  extent  fill  the  place  which  was  once  filled  by 
religion.  On  this  theory  divorce  is  dangerous  in  France,  not 
because  the  population  is  still  largely  Catholic,  but  because 
it  has  largely  ceased  to  be  Catholic.  Even  if  it  were  largely 
Protestant,  M.  Brisson  would  have  no  objection  to  allow 
divorce,  because  in  that  case  the  religious  sentiment, 
though  not  altogether  opposed  to  divorce,  would  be 
opposed  to  its  undue  extension.  M.  Beisson  is  evidently 
afraid  lest,  when  liberty  of  divorce  has  once  been  conceded, 
it  should  shortly  be  carried  to  extremes.  Men  and  women 
to  whom  divorce  is  not  forbidden,  either  by  religion  or 
law,  will  naturally  be  led  to  ask  why  it  should  be  subjected 
to  any  restraints  whatever.  If  marriage  is  nothing  more 
than  a  contract,  why  should  it  not  be  dissoluble  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  parties?  M.  Naquet's  Bill  proposed  to 
make  marriage  dissoluble  by  consent,  but  it  surrounded 
this  permission  with  several  conditions,  avowedly  designed 
to  make  the  use  of  it  irksome  and  consequently  rare. 
But  when  once  the  permission  had  been  given,  it  would 
be  a  very  proper  matter  of  inquiry  why  the  use  of  it 
ahould  be  thus  hampered.  When  a  similar  question 
has  been  asked  at  other  times  and  in  other  countries, 
no  good  answer  has  been  found  to  it.  Divorce  has 
been  made  easier  and  easier,  the  notion  of  any  special 
sanctity  attaching  to  the  marriage  contract  has  disap- 
peared, and  the  relationship  has  tended  to  become  less 
and  less  distinguishable  from  that  of  concubinage.  M. 
Biusson  probably  thinks  that  the  growth  of  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this  in  France  would  not  tend  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  nation.  But  he  may  also  think,  and  think 
with  very  good  reason,  that  it  would  not  tend  to  the 
permanence  of  Republican  institutions.  Forms  of  govern- 
ment are  sometimes  unfairly  credited  with  the  evils 
that  have  grown  under  their  shelter.  In  the  nature  of 
things  there  is  no  special  reason  why  lax  views  of 
marriage  should  not  be  just  as  prevalent  under  a 
monarchy  as  they  are  under  a  republic ;  but  if  they  are 
re-introduced  into  Western  Europe  at  the  instance  of  a 
Republican  Government,  it  is  Republican  institutions  that 
will  have  to  bear  the  blame.  Social  license  is,  after  all, 
the  luxury  of  a  lew,  and  when  it  is  once  traced  rightly 
or  wrongly  to  a  particular  form  of  government,  the  day 
in  which  that  form  will  be  upset  is  probably  not  far  distant. 
Krom  this  point  of  view  M.  Brisson's  opposition  to  divorce 
is  perfectly  consistent.  He  has  no  wish  to  give  any  oc- 
casion to  the  enemies,  of  the  Republic  to  blaspheme,  par- 
ticularly when  their  blasphemy  might  take  the  practical 
and  unpleasant  shape  of  a  successful  counter-revolution. 
1  The  extent  to  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  halts 
between  two  opinions  is  shown  by  the  divisions  taken  on 
successive  days.  On  Monday  it  decided  by  254  votes  to 
211  to  go  into  Committee  upon  M.  Naquet's  Bill.  On 
Tuesday  it  i-ojectod  by  247  to  216  the  clause  repealing  the 
luw  at  present  in  force.  The  majority  on  this  latter  day 
included  109  Republicans.  The  question  now  stands  over 
for  the  Session,  which  in  this  case  means  that  it  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  next  Chamber.  This  will  now  be 
the  fate  of  eveiy  proposal  as  to  the  popularity  of  which 
the  least  doubt  is  felt.  The  Deputies  are  Keenly  alive  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
elected,  and  to  the  consequent  uncertainty  how  far  they 
represent  the  views  of  their  constituents  upon  questions 
which  were  not  in  issue  in  1877. 


TUNIS. 

TUNIS  has  recently  been  the  scene  of  events  which  it 
was  feared  might  lead  to  some  conflict  of  interests  or 
authority  between  England  and  France.  Kheeedine 
Pasha,  who  left  Tunis  to  figure  for  a  time  as  Grand  Vizier 
at  Constantinople,  was  the  owner  of  estates  at  a  place 
named  Euflda,  about  fifty  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Tunis. 
These  estates  had  been  given  him  by  the  Bey,  and  before 
he  left  he  parted  with  them  to  a  French  Company  estab- 
lished at  Tunis,  and  known  as  the  Societ6  Marseillaise. 
The  right  of  the  new  purchasers  to  take  possession  was, 
however,  contested  by  an  English  subject  of  the  name  of 
Levy, who  also  had  estates  at  Eufida,  and  whose  estates  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  Kheeedine  Pasha.  By  the  Maho- 
metan law  the  owner  of  adjacent  property  has  a  right  of 
pre-emption,  and  it  was  this  right  which  Mr.  Levy  claimed 
to  exercise.  The  French  Society  had,  however,  as  it  ia 
alleged,  adopted  a  precaution  by  which  the  right  of  pre- 
emption was  rendered  nugatory.  A  tiny  strip  of  land  on 
the  border  of  Mr.  Levy's  estate  had  been  excepted  from 
the  transfer,  so  that  Mr.  Levy's  land  did  not  actually 
touch  the  land  transferred.  Whether,  under  Mahometan 
law,  this  device  would  effectually  bar  the  right  of  pre- 
emption is  a  question  which  cannot  be  answered  except  by 
Mahometan  lawyers.  But,  if  it  were  held  to  bar  the 
right,  there  would  be  nothing  to  surprise  those  who  have 
had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  of 
Mahometan  land  laws.  These  laws  are  seen  to  intro- 
duce in  many  directions  rights  which  it  is  found  very 
difficult  to  adjust  practically ;  and  the  ingenuity  of  Maho- 
metan lawyers  has  been  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  de- 
vices by  which  the  law,  which  is  too  sacred  to  alter, 
has  been  made  inoperative.  Theoretically,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  should  be  a  right  of  pre-emption; 
but,  if  there  is  such  a  right,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  device  for  barring  the  right  should  not  hold  good, 
although  it  belongs  to  as  infantine  a  conception  of  law  as 
the  right  itself.  Mr.  Levy,  however,  was  advised  that  his 
proper  course  was  to  take  possession  of  the  land  after  a 
tender  of  the  purchase-money,  so  that  he  might  occupy 
the  advantageous  position  of  defendant,  and  only  be 
turned  out  if  the  device  of  excepting  the  strip  of  land  was 
held  to  be  good.  The  French  Company  was  equally  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  possession,  and  equally  resolved  to  be 
the  first  to  assert  its  rights.  But  Mr.  Levy  got  the  start, 
and  when  the  agents  of  the  French  Company  arrived  on 
the  spot,  they  found  that  the  cattle  and  servants  of  Mr. 
Levy  were  already  established  on  the  estate  of  Kheeedine. 
The  local  authorities  would  not  interfere  to  turn  out  the 
representatives  of  Mr.  Levy,  and  therefore  the  French 
Company  called  to  its  aid  a  band  of  Algerian  Arabs 
whom  it  keeps  in  its  pay,  and  finally  took  possession. 
Mr.  Levy  appealed  to  the  French  Consul,  and  was  informed 
that  the  estate  was  now  French  property,  and  that  he 
should  uphold  the  rights  of  French  citizens.  Mr.  Levy 
then  determined  to  appeal  to  his  own  Government,  and 
left  for  England,  to  lay  his  grievances  before  Lord 
Granville. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  story ;  but  the  French  Com- 
pany insists  that  there  was  more  behind.  They  say  that 
the  present  Prime  Minister  of  the  Bey,  and  one  or  two 
of  his  associates,  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  opposition 
to  them.  They  had  hoped  that  the  Bey  would  confiscate, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  country,  the  estates 
of  a  fallen  Minister,  and  give  them  to  his  new  favourites. 
When  they  found  that  simple  confiscation  had  been  ren- 
dered impossible  by  the  transfer  to  Frenchmen,  they 
made  use  of  Mr.  Levy  and  his  rights  of  pre-emption. 
Every  impediment  was,  it  is  said,  put  in  the  way 
of  the  Company.  The  Government  officials  took  the 
transfer  dues  tendered  by  Mr.  Levy  at  once,  but  were 
not  equally  prompt  in  accepting  those  tendered  by 
the  Company.  Mr.  Levy  and  his  legal  advisers  got  the 
start  of  his  opponents  because  the  gates  of  Tunis,  which  were 
open  to  him,  were  shut  to  them.  When  the  agents  of  the 
Company  arrived  at  the  estate,  they  found  that  the  cattle 
placed  there  to  signify  the  possession  of  Mr.  Levy  were 
really  the  cattle  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  friends, 
and  the  local  authorities  failed  to  act  simply  because  they 
were  afraid  to  thwart  persons  so  highly  placed.  The  Bey 
has  lately  shown  signs  of  a  disposition  to  emancipate 
himself  from  French  control;  or,  as  the  French  would 
say,  to  slip  out  of  his  position  as  a  petty  chief  protected 
by  France,  which  he  ia  well  aware  is  the  position  he  ought 
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properly  to  hold.  He  has  shown  himself  far  too  friendly  to 
Italy  and  the  Italians,  and  has  seemed  prepared  to  play 
off  his  new  friends  against  his  old.  The  French  Consul 
saw  in  the  opposition  to  the  Marseilles  Company  a  new 
and  dangerous  sign  of  this  tendency.  It  was  really,  as 
he  chosjs  to  consider  it,  not  a  question  hetween  a  French 
Company  and  an  individual  who  happened  to  be  an 
Englishman,  but  a  question  between  France  and  the 
present  advisers  of  the  Bey.  He  had  to  deal  with  what 
.  he  pictured  to  himself  as  a  sort  of  rebellion,  and  he  was 
(lifted  to  a  height  above  all  ordinary  legal  rules.  He 
sanctioned  by  his  presence  the  employment  of  a  band  of 
foreigners — for  in  Tunis  Algerian  Arabs  are  merely 
foreigners — to  take  by  force  what  the  local  authorities 
would  not  give,  and  he  calmly  informed  an  English  sub- 
ject who  thought  himself  aggrieved  that  he,  the  French 
Consul,  had  settled  everything,  that  the  estate  was  now 
i  French  property,  and  was  therefore  placed  altogether 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  authorities. 

This  adventurous  Consul  was  technically  so  entirely  in 
the  wrong  that  it  was  impossible  his  Government  should 
uphold  him  when  what  had  taken  place  was  calmly  dis- 
cussed at  London  and  Paris.  Whether,  if  Mr.  Levy  had 
been  an  Italian,  there  would  have  been  much  calmness  in 
the  discussion  of  his  case  at  Paris  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
I France  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  quarrel  with  England, 
land  would  never  think  of  quarrelling  on  a  point  where 
reason  was  so  manifestly  against  her.  The  French,  how- 
ever, were  as  much  excited  about  the  wrongs  of  the  French 
Company,  and  the  audacious  resistance  of  the  Bey  to  the 
French  protectorate,  as  in  their  present  mood  they  can  be 
about  anything  that  may  take  place  outside  the  boundaries 
of  France.  To  fall  in  with  the  popular  humour,  the  French 
Government  ordered  two  men-of-war  to  leave  Toulon, 
and  go  to  Tunis.  On  hearing  this  Lord  Granville  very 
properly  ordered  two  English  men-of-war  to  go  to  Tunis 
as  a  counter-demonstration.  The  legal  rights  of  English 
subjects  in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  suffered  to  be  at 
the  discretion  of  French  captains.  But  a  very  slight  in- 
terchange of  ideas  sufficed  to  bring  about  a  complete 
understanding.  The  French  vessels  were  recalled  to 
Toulon ;  the  English  vessels  were  told  that  they  need  not 
[call  at  Tunis  ;  aud  the  two  Governments  agreed  that  a 
Ipoint  of  local  law  must  bo  left  to  the  local  tribunals.  The 
French  Government  had  really  no  choice.  It  could  not 
adopt  as  its  own  the  line  taken  by  its  Consul.  When 
French  private  persons  and  English  private  persons  resid- 
ing in  a  Mohametan  country  quarrel  as  to  a  point  of 
Mohametan  law  their  claims  must  be  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to  which  they 
have  chosen  to  go.  The  French  Prptectorate  of  Tunis 
is  really  a  pleasant  fiction.  It  is  something  that  does 
not  exist,  but  which  tho  French  wish  should  exist. 
It  has  never  been  brought  to  tho  notice  of  any  Euro- 
pean* Power  as  existing;  and  Lord  Granville  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But,  even  if  it  did  exist,  the 
French  would  not  be  entitled  to  say  that  a  question 
sf  local  law  should  not  bo  referred  to  the  local  tri- 
bunals while  they  remain  tho  only  tribunals  that  can 
take  cognisance  of  such  matters.  Tho  French  Govern- 
ment could  not  tako  up  a  position  which  was  demonst  rably 
wrong,  and  this  time  it  had  to  deal  with  England.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  French  will  soon  lind  some  better  pre- 
text for  asserting  what  they  conceivo  to  bo  tho  rights  of 
tho  protectorate  they  desire  to  set  up,  and  that  they 
will  tako  caro  that  their  foreign  opponents  are  not 
Englishmen,  but  Italians,  livery  month  the  relations 
jf  Franco  and  Italy  in  Tunis  become  moro  strained, 
ind  it  is  at  tho  oxponso  and  to  the  humiliation  of 
[|aly  that  a  Fronch  protectorate  will  bo  established  if 
it  is  established.  Tho  commerce  of  Tunis  is  mueh  more 
with  Italy  than  with  France,  and,  if  tho  territory  of 
Tunis  borders  on  Algeria,  tho  city  of  Tunis  faces  the 
aeighbouring  shores  of  Sicily.  A  joint  protectorate  like 
that  of  Franco  and  England  in  Egypt  is  out  of  tho 
question,  as  France,  which  is  ready  enough  to  bo  on  an 
equality  with  England,  would  novor  consent  to  bo  on  ati 
equality  with  Italy.  That  France  at  tho  first  opportunity 
will  assume  a  protectorate  ovor  Tunis  is  as  certain  as  any- 
thing can  bo  in  foroigu  politics,  and  tho  English  Ministry 
which  may  happen  to  be  unfortunate  enough  to  havo  to 
decide  between  acquiescing  in  tho  self-assertion  of  Franco 
i  ml  the  deforce  of  tho  legitimate  claims  of  Italy  will  havo 
»  painful  and  difficult  task. 


THE  GREEK  DIFFICULTY. 

TWO  or  three  days  ago  Mr.  Coumoundooros  assured  the 
Greek  Chamber  that  the  army,  including  the  reserve, 
consisted  of  74,000  men  ready  for  war,  and  that  the 
Government  would  not  accept  any  compromise  restricting 
the  rights  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  If 
these  statements  at  Athens  are  to  be  accepted  as  liter- 
ally true,  the  contemporaneous  negotiations  at  Constan- 
tinople are  destined  to  be  abortive.  The  only  possible 
ambiguity  is  in  the  reference  to  the  Treaty  which  con- 
templated a  cession  of  Turkish  territory,  and  not  to  the 
Conference  which  two  years  later  defined  the  exact 
frontier  ;  but  the  Greek  Government  has  always  contended 
that  the  protocol  appended  to  the  Treaty  was  as  liberal  in 
its  recognition  of  Greek  claims  as  the  report  of  the  Con- 
ference. Some  additional  risk  of  war  may  arise  from  the 
present  condition  of  Thessaly,  where  Greek  brigands,  who 
are  perhaps  indistinguishable  from  patriotic  volunteers, 
have  of  late  sometimes  come  into  collision  with  Turkish 
detachments.  It  also  appears  that  the  Turkish  authorities, 
anticipating  their  own  early  retirement  from  the  province, 
are  extorting  taxes  not  yet  due,  and  otherwise  oppressing 
the  population.  Such  statements  are  not  without  iiiternal 
probability  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  believed  as  long  as  they  rest  on  Greek  testimony. 
It  is  probable  that  the  war  party  is  promoting  agitation 
in  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  producing  collisions  be- 
tween the  hostile  parties.  The  condition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants is  probably  in  the  meantime  highly  uncomfortable  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  them  earnestly  desire 
incorporation  with  the  Greek  kingdom.  The  local  feeling 
in  parts  of  Epirus  is  more  doubtful,  for  the  resistanco  of 
the  Albanians  to  the  Turkish  Government  has  probably  no 
relation  to  the  claims  of  Greece.  The  tribes  desire  total 
or  qualified  independence;  and,  even  if  they  were  subdued 
or  temporarily  conciliated,  they  would  be  troublesome  sub- 
jects to  Greece.  Their  loyalty  to  the  Soltan  might  at  any 
time  be  revived  by  the  concession  of  their  demands. 

If  the  Turkish  Government  has,  as  the  Ministers  assert, 
100,000  men  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  it  may  set  invasion 
at  defiance.  More  trustworthy  informants  estimate  the 
force  at  a  third  of  the  number ;  and  even  35,000  men, 
occupying  the  strong  places  and  acting  on  the  defensive, 
would  be  a  match  for  60,000  inexperienced  troops.  In  tho 
correspondence  which  has  lately  been  published  by  the 
French  Government,  the  Turkish  Ministers  moro  than  once 
announced  that  they  would  mako  no  use  of  their  superi- 
ority at  sea ;  but  that,  having  repelled  tho  Greek  attack, 
the  Turkish  army  would  march  straight  on  Athens. 
Osman  Pasha  has  acquired  his  reputation  exclusively  on 
the  defence  of  a  strong  position  ;  but  ho  might  be  more 
willing  to  conduct  an  offensivo  campaign  against)  Greek 
enemies  than  against  Russian  regular  troops.  In  other 
communications  the  Turkish  Ministers  professed  to  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  tho  Albanians  would,  ovon  without 
assistance,  bo  ablo  to  defend  their  country  against  any  force; 
of  which  Grecco  could  dispose.  Littlo  attention  is  to  be 
paid  to  either  of  tho  two  parties  while,  like  Homeric 
heroes  on  tho  evo  of  a  combat,  theyexchango  menaces  and 
boasts.  In  a  single-handed  war  tho  Turks  seem  to  havo 
tho  better  chanco  of  success,  at  least  as  long  as  they  do- 
fend  themselves  against  invasion  ;  but  it  is  not  ccrtuiu 
that,  if  war  breaks  out,  tho  Greeks  may  not  find  allies  in 
the  neighbouring  States  and  provinces.  Thoro  is  tOmo 
ground  for  tho  warning  that  it  may  not  ultimately  bo  for 
tho  interest  of  Grecco  to  increase  tho  power  of  Slavonic 
rivals  at  tho  cxpenso  of  Turkey  ;  but  tho  immediato  ag- 
grandizement of  the  kingdom  by  adding  to  its  territory  an 
area  eipial  to  half  of  its  present  extent  might  bo  thought, 
to  overbalance  many  political  inconveniences  and  danger!!. 
Even  if  tho  aggrandizement  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  were 
injurious  to  Greece,  it  would  bo  ruinons  to  Turkoy. 

Tho  Ambassadors  who  uro  conducting  the  negotiation 
at  Constantinople  cannot  attach  implicit  belief  to  the  war- 
like declarations  oftho  Greek  Government.  According  to 
tho  latest  rumours,  they  have  now  some  hope  of  succeeding, 
although  tho  Porto  has  not  yd,  been  induced  to  sin  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  its  voluntary  concessions.  It  is  arranged 
that,  if  a  settlement  is  found  possible,  all  tho  Ainhassaimra 
shall  address  identical  reports  to  their  respective  Govern- 
ments. Tho  harmony  which  renders  tho  opening  of  the 
negotiation  possible  nppears  not  yet  to  amount  to  unani- 
mity. It  is  not  yet  known  whether  Mr.  Gnm  in  -.'  in  his 
interviews  witli  Princo  BlOUlCl   and  Huron  H\y,mi:kii; 
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arrived  at  a  distinct  understanding  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
three  Governments.  It  was  remarked  that  lie  made  no 
stay  at  Paris,  prohahly  because  the  French  Ministry  has 
deliberately  refused  to  aid  in  enforcing  the  Greek  claims. 
Rome  would  havo  been  far  out  of  his  way,  and  in  all  re- 
cent negotiations  England  and  Italy  have  actod  together. 
Prince  Bismarck  perhaps  referred  to  Greece  in  a  late 
public  declaration  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  war  in 
which  Germany  would  be  engaged.  Austria  and  Ger- 
many are  still  so  closely  united  that  Mr.  Goschen  had 
little  to  learn  at  Vienna  in  addition  to  the  information 
which  ho  may  have  acquired  at  Berlin.  It  would  seem 
that  the  close  understanding  which  existed  between 
Prance  and  Germany  has  lately  been  relaxed,  probably  in 
anticipation  of  M.  Gambetta's  approaching  accession  to 
office.  England,  at  the  same  time,  has  become  less  able 
than  formerly  to  co-operate  with  France,  because  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  retain  the  Greek  sympa- 
thies which  are  renounced  by  M.  BarthIclemy  St.-Hilaire. 
It  is  a  secret  whether  Austria  and  Germany  are  disposed 
in  any  degree  to  assume  the  championship  which  is 
repudiated  by  France.  It  is  supposed  that  the  English 
Government  must  have  withdrawn  the  opinion  that  the 
Powers  ought  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  decree  of 
the  Borlin  Conference.  As  it  is  known  that  Turkey  will 
not  submit  to  the  terras,  except  under  compulsion,  the 
negotiation  at  Constantinople  must  be  directed  to  some 
other  object. 

Though  the  concert  of  Europe  is  still  nominally  main- 
tained, the  Turks  fully  understand  that,  while  some  of  the 
Powers  object  to  coercion,  the  remaining  Governments 
will  not  act  alone.  It  is  practically  understood  that  the 
decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference  will  be  so  far  modified 
that  Janina  is  to  remain  under  Turkish  sovereignty;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  possession  of  Larissa  is  thought 
indispensable  to  the  occupation  of  Thessaly  by  Greece, 
and  the  main  diplomatic  contest  is  likely  to  turn  on 
Metzovo.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be 
better  for  Greece  to  obtain  Thessaly  and  the  rest  of 
Epirus  without  risk  or  expense  than  to  fight  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  two  places,  however  important.  The  hesitation 
of  the  English  Government  in  assenting  to  a  modification 
of  the  frontier  as  defined  by  the  Conference  has  probably 
been  founded  on  the  belief  that  any  change  would  invali- 
date the  title,  such  as  it  is,  on  which  Greece  relies.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  all  the  Powers  understood  the  last  Berlin 
settlement  to  be  final,  although  France  has  since  explained 
that  the  decision  was  inoperative,  and  although  some  at 
least  of  the  other  Powers  are  not  prepared  to  enforce  it. 
As  long  as  the  English  Government  could  hold  its  allies 
to  their  own  admission,  it  was  perhaps  judicious  to  insist 
on  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  award.  It  may 
be  added  that,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Greece,  England 
was  consulting  the  best  interests  of  the  population  of  the 
disputed  territory ;  and  that  even  Turkey  would  suffer  no 
injury,  except  perhaps  in  the  doubtful  case  of  Janina. 
The  concert  of  Europe  which  was  to  effect  these  legitimate 
objects  was  also  in  itself  desirable.  It  is  now  time  to 
recognize  the  impracticability  of  entire  success. 

If  it  should  happily  be  found  possible  to  settle  the  Greek 
question  without  war,  the  English  Government  will  do  well 
to  suspend  for  a  time  its  activity  in  the  East.  Montenegro 
has  been  aggrandized  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  England. 
Any  advantage  which  Greece  may  obtain  will  be  largely 
duo  to  the  same  agency.  M.  de  Freycinet  a  few  months 
ago  expressed  his  confidence  that  the  beneficent  activity  of 
England  would  next  extend  to  the  remedy  of  maladminis- 
tration in  Armenia.  It  is  highly  expedient  that  Asiatic 
as  well  as  European  provinces  should  be  relieved  from  op- 
pression ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  why  the  whole  burden  of 
redressing  abuses  should  devolve  upon  England.  Mr. 
Glads i one  some  years  ago  imposed  upon  himself  an- 
other trinoda  necessitas,  not  of  diplomacy  or  of  war, 
but  ot  domestic  legislation.  He  accomplished  two  of  the 
objects  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  but  the 
third  branch  of  the  upas-tree  proved  to  be  too  hard  for 
amputation.  In  the  same  manner,  he  may  perhaps  find 
Aruieuia  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  Montenegro  or 
Greece  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the  regeneration  of  Asia 
ho  can  obtain  no  support  from  the  European  concert.  It 
is  not  at  present  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  objections  to 
exclusive  co-operation  with  Russia.  It  was  never  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  present  Government  to  enforce  the 
execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  on  any  other  State  but 


Turkey.  The  influence  of  England  is  consequently  at  its 
lowest  point  at  Constantinople  ;  and  there  is  little  proba. 
bility  that  the  Sultan  or  his  Ministers  will  listen  to 
benevolent  advice.  *  If  the  pending  negotiation  fails,  and 
if  war  consequently  breaks  out,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
attempt  for  the  present  any  other  diplomatic  operation  at 
Constantinople.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  Sultan  should 
prove  unusually  pliable,  he  will  probably  resist  more 
obstinately  the  next  demand  which  may  be  preferred. 


TnE  ARMY  ESTIMATES. 

THE  Army  Estimates  are  never  very  pleasant  reading. 
It  is  not  that  we  pay  a  great  deal  of  money  every 
year,  and  that  these  Estimates  are  the  "  little  account " 
which  reminds  ns  that  the  time  for  payment  has  again 
come  round — that,  if  we  get  value  for  our  money,  ought 
to  be  no  annoyance  to  a  great  and  wealthy  nation.  It  is 
not  that  the  amount  of  protection  we  obtain  against 
dangers,  real  or  imaginary,  is  very  small — that,  if  the  cost 
wero  small  in  proportion,  might  be  due  to  a  deliberate 
conviction  that  it  was  best  to  husband  our  resources,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  unmistakable  demand 
on  them.  It  is  that  the  method  we  adopt  gives  us  the 
faulty  part  of  both  these  alternatives.  We  spend  a  great 
deal  and  we  get  very  little  for  it.  Put  them  how  we  will, 
the  figures  which  bring  this  conclusion  home  to  us  cannot 
be  satisfactory.  We  have  an  army  which  is  neither  large 
enough  to  make  up  by  its  numbers  for  want  of  readiness  for 
immediate  service,  nor  perfect  enough  in  its  preparation 
and  equipments  to  make  up  for  its  want  of  numbers  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  it  can  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
world.  For  this  army  we  pay  not  perhaps  enough  money 
to  get  a  better  one,  but  certainly  almost  enough  money  to 
get  a  better  one.  The  premium  is  sufficiently  high  to 
make  a  very  serious  item  in  the  national  balance-sheet ; 
yet  the  policy  in  consideration  of  which  it  is  paid  does  not 
insure  us  against  danger  abroad  nor  against  anxiety  at 
home.  To  put  it  plainly,  what  is  wanting  is  our  old  friend 
the  pennyworth  of  tar.  With  that  the  ship  would  be  all 
right ;  without  it  it  is,  if  not  spoiled,  at  least  in  danger 
of  being  seriously  injured  on  some  of  its  many  little 
voyages. 

The  figures  in  the  Estimates  for  1 881-2  are  in  one  re- 
spect satisfactory.  They  provide  for  an  increase  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line  of  2,792  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men.  By  this  means  Mr.  Childers  proposes  to  give  us 
twelve  battalions  with  a  strength  of  950  rank  and  file 
each  ;  four  with  a  strength  of  850,  four  with  a  strength  of 
650,  eight  with  a  strength  of  500,  and  forty-three  with  a 
strength  of  480,  rank  and  file.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  though 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  Estimates,  that  these  figures 
imply  a  regular  progress  from  the  lower  strength  to  the 
higher — that  whenever  any  of  the  first  twelve  battalions 
is  sent  on  foreign  service,  one  of  the  next  four  will  step 
into  its  place,  and  immediately  be  raised  to  its  maximum 
strength  ;  that  the  place  thus  vacated  in  the  next  four 
will  be  filled  up  in  the  same  way  from  the  four  that 
stand  third  in  order ;  and  that  in  this  way  the  battalions 
first  on  the  roster  for  foreign  service  will  never  be 
allowed  to  drop  below  their  full  strength.  The  country 
has  had  enough  of  calls  made  for  instant  help  in  a  sudden 
emergency,  and  responded  to  three  weeks  after  date. 
A  battalion  ought  not  to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war  with 
half  its  strength  made  up  of  volunteers  from  other  regi- 
ments, so  that  the  officers  have  to  go  into  action  neither 
knowing  their  men  nor  being  known  by  them.  If  tha 
addition  to  the  infantry  of  2,792  men  can  enable  Mr. 
Childers  to  prevent  this  from  happening  again,  the  in- 
crease in  the  pay  will  be  willingly  borne.  Unfortunately 
the  gain  to  which  we  may  look  forward  under  this  head 
is  not  without  its  compensating  loss.  The  Government 
seem  to  have  had  two  objects  in  view  in  preparing 
the  Estimates — greater  efficiency  as  regards  the  infantry 
regiments,  and  an  outlay  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as 
last  year.  As  the  net  increase  is  only  1 19,200^.,  they  may  be 
said  to  have  come  within  measurable  distance  of  this  result. 
In  order  to  achieve  this,  however,  the  strength  of  the 
army  has  had  to  be  lessened  in  other  respects.  A  real 
addition  of  2,792  men  is  more  than  the  English  nation 
could  contemplate  without  being  unduly  lifted  up,  and  to 
prevent  this  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry  have  both  been 
reduced  in  strength.  If  the  only  choice  given  to  us  were 
between  an  increase  of  2,792  men  in  the  infantry,  with  a 
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decrease  of  569  men  in  the  artillery  and  549  men  in  the 
cavalry,  and  the  retention  of  all  arms  at  their  present 
strength,  it  might,  for  anything  we  know,  be  right  to 
prefer  the  former.  That  is  a  point  upon  which  only 
experts  can  have  an  opinion.  But  even  civilians  may  feel 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  need  to  limit  onr  choice  in 
this  way.  The  only  ground  upon  which  a  decrease 
in  the  strength  of  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry 
can  possibly  be  justified  is  a  positive  excess  in  the 
supply  over  the  demand.  The  need  of  saving  on  one  item 
in  order  to  balance  increased  outlay  on  another  is  purely 
imaginary.  England  can  afford  to  have  as  many  soldiers 
as  she  needs  of  all  arms,  not  merely  of  one  arm  out  of 
three.  Mr.  Childers  may  of  course  be  able  to  show  that 
our  present  establishment  of  artillery  and  cavalry  is  larger 
than  necessary.  But  he  will  have  antecedent  probability 
against  him,  and,  we  fancy,  military  opinion  also.  The 
comparative  strength  of  the  different  arms  of  the  service 
ought  to  be  determined  in  part  by  the  comparative  diffi- 
culty of  increasing  their  strength  at  short  notice.  In  this 
respect  the  artillery  and  the  cavalry  stand  on  a  very 
different  footing  from  the  infantry.  A  recruit  can  be 
made  of  some  value  as  a  foot  soldier  long  before  he  can  be 
made  of  any  use  at  all  either  as  an  artilleryman  or  as 
a  trooper.  The  English  army  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  unduly  weak  in  both  these  respects.  It 
is  certainly  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Childers  should  have 
found  himself  compelled  to  make  our  condition  a  little 
worse  in  respect  of  artillery  and  cavalry  as  the  only  means 
open  to  him  of  making  it  a  little  better  as  regards  infantry. 
This,  we  may  presume,  is  the  price  the  country  pays  for 
having  a  great  financier  at  the  head  of  affairs.  An  increase 
of  119,200!.  on  the  army  is  the  largest  sum  which  has 
been  found  consistent  with  the  symmetry  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's next  Budget.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  that  Mr.  Gladstone  allowed  the  difference 
between  the  Estimates  this  year  and  last  to  appear  in  the 
increase  column  at  all. 

There  is  one  other  vote  that  calls  for  notice,  not  for 
any  particular  change  that  it  has  undergone,  but  merely 
because  of  the  tale  of  disappointed  hopes  which  it  uni- 
formly tells.  Year  after  year  we  look  for  the  Reserve 
which  was  in  some  sort  to  put  the  English  military  system 
on  a  level  with  the  military  systems  of  Continental  nations, 
and  year  after  year  the  object  looked  for  is  so  infinitesimally 
minuto  that  it  almost  escapes  observation.  In  the  Esti- 
mates for  1880-1  the  number  of  men  provided  for  in  the 
First-class  Reserve  was  23,000.  In  the  Estimates  for 
1881-2  tne  number  of  men  provided  for  in  the  First-class 
Rtseive is -24,000.  Even  this  latter  magnificent  figure  does 
not  quite  come  up  to  the  idea  which  the  advocates  of  short 
service  did  their  best  to  get  accepted.  Putt  ing  aside  the  de- 
fence of  India  and  the  Colonies,  the  short-service  theory  is 
a  very  sound  one.  What  England  wants  is  an  army  that 
is  small  in  peace,  but  capable  of  great  and  immediate  expan- 
sion in  time  of  war.  A  long  service  cannot  answer  to  this  de- 
scription,becausoit  keepsuman  with  the  colours  all  the  time 
that  ho  is  really  efficient.  Consequently  the  army  can  only 
bo  increased  in  t|he  event  of  war  by  the  enlistment  of  new 
recruits,  who  cannot  bo  made  into  good  soldiers  except 
after  a  considerable  interval.  The  short-service  principle 
is  designed  to  meet  this  difficulty.  It  aims  at  patting  as 
many  nun  as  possible  through  the  military  mill,  and  then 
dismissing  them  to  civil  life  with  proper  securities  that 
they  can  be  recalled  to  the  colours  at  short  notice.  In  this 
way,  at  the  approach  of  war,  tho  army  can  be  raised  in  a 
moment  from  its  normal  strength  to  a  strength  which 
shall  include  all  tho  men  who  have  served  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  back.  This  system  has  now  been  in 
operation  since  187 1,  and  the  First-class  Reserve  consists 
in  1881  of  just  24,000  men.  Unless  soma  bitter  result 
than  this  is  to  be  shown  in  future  Tears,  short  Fcrvicc  ami 
Reservo  must  be  set  down  as  merely  twin  delusions. 


TDK  JUDICIAL  CHANGES. 

THE  debate  on  the  Irish  Protection  BiH  was  inter- 
rupted on  Thursday  to  give  time  for  t  discussion  on 
tho  proposal  to  abolish  the  two  legal  Chicfships.  On  the 
same  evening  a  motion  was  made  by  Lord  Dl.vma.n  in  tin; 
House  of  Lords  for  nn  address  advsrso  to  tho  proposal,  but 
after  a  few  words  from  the  Ciianckllou  it  was  withdrawn. 
Tho  Lords,  therefore,  declined  to  interfero  with  tho  pro- 
posal, and  their  refusal  cannot  fail  to  mako  a  strong 


impression  on  the  public.  The  House  of  Lords  contains 
many  lawyers  of  the  highest  repute,  and  every  Law  Lord 
is,  under  modern  arrangements,  concerned  in  the  habitual 
administration  of  justice.  They  know  the  profession  to 
which  they  belonged  during  the  most  active  time  of  their 
lives,  the  judicial  body  of  which  they  form  a  part,  and  the 
needs  of  suitors  with  whom  they  are  brought  into  contact. 
That  no  serious  opposition  should  have  been  made  by  them 
to  a  considerable  change  is  a  strong  testimony  to  the  wisdom 
and  necessity  of  the  change.  It  was  not  in  any  way  a 
party  question.  The  change  proceeded  from  Lord  Cairns 
quite  as  much  as  from  Lord  Selborne,  and  although  this 
made  successful  opposition  hopeless,  it  made  it  easier  for 
any  one  who  disapproved  of  the  change  to  say  all  be 
wished  to  say  against  it.  In  the  Commons  two  Liberals 
supported  an  address  against  the  proposal,  and  were  coun- 
tenanced by  three  Conservatives.  The  opponents  of  the 
change  in  the  Lords  appear  to  have  been  convinced  be- 
forehand of  the  hopelessness  of  opposition.  A  testimony 
of  considerable  strength  is  that  of  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society,  which  presented  a  petition  expressing  the 
general  opinion  of  a  large  body  of  solicitors  that  in 
the  interest  of  suitors  the  change  was  in  the  highest 
degree  salutary,  not  to  say  indispensable.  When  the 
judges  met  in  council,  twenty-one  out  of  twenty-eight 
were  in  favour  of  the  proposal ;  and  the  only  note- 
worthy demonstration  against  the  change  was  that  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Bar,  from  which  nearly  every  Common  Law 
barrister  of  eminence  was  absent,  half  of  which  did  not 
vote  at  all,  and  in  which  those  who  did  vote  candidly  con- 
fessed that  they  knew  very  little  about  the  matter  on  which 
they  were  voting.  In  the  Commons  Sir  Hardinge  Gif- 
fard  afforded  a  solitary  specimen  of  a  barrister  of  emi- 
nence who  was  adverse  to  the  proposal.  In  such  a  matter 
the  public  must  look  to  the  amount  and  quality  both  of 
the  support  and  the  opposition  which  a  proposal  receives 
as  to  the  merits  of  which  scarcely  any  one  who  is  not  a 
lawyer  can  pretend  to  have  an  opinion.  Discussion  and 
suspense  are  now  at  an  end.  Parliament  has  given  its  de- 
cided approval  of  the  abolition  of  the  Chiefships,  and  in  a 
very  few  days  two  new  Puisne  Judges  will  be  appointed. 
But,  as  it  is  notorious  that  some  persons  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  respect  have  thought  that  the  remodelling 
of  the  High  Court  would  draw  with  it  consequences  dis- 
advantageous to  public  interests,  it  is  just  as  well  that 
the  change  should  have  been  supported  by  all  the  Law 
Lords,  three-fourths  of  the  judges  in  council,  the  general 
body  of  solicitors,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  all  the  emi- 
nent barristers  of  the  day. 

The  debate  in  tho  Commons,  although  chiefly  supported 
by  thoso  who  knew  that  they  were  argning  against  a 
foregone  conclusion,  was  not  without  interest.  Mr.  Fowlki: 
recalled  to  tho  memory  of  his  hearers  that  not  many  years 
ago  most  of  the  leading  members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, including  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  were  strongly  in 
favour  of  retaining  tho  offices  of  Chief  Baron  and  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.  With  somo  Ministries, 
had  they  changed  their  opinions,  tho  strongest  reasons 
for  the  change  might  have  been  inferred.  But  as  tho  debato 
proceeded,  the  actual  reasons  for  their  now  supporting  what 
they  formerly  opposed  were  revealed.  When  the  new  systom 
of  judicature  was  established,  it  was  thought  that  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Common  Law  judges  might  be  ad- 
1  vantageously  retained.  If  there  were  to  be  three  divisions, 
j  there  might  very  properly  be  three  chiefs  of  division.  In 
course  of  timo  experience  showed  that  the  retention  of 
soparato  divisions  hampered  the  administration  of  justice. 
Suitors  were  kept  waiting  nnt.il  their  division  could  take 
up  their  ease,  and  when  it  did  sit,  tho  division  thought  it 
due  to  its  dignity  to  como  out  iti  respectable  strength  and 
make  an  imposing  figure  before  tho  public.  Delay  was 
thus  caused  in  two  ways.    Suitors  had  to  wait  until  their 

division  ooold  attend  to  them,  and  two  or  three  judges 

were  told  off  to  do  work  of  which  ono  judge;  OOOld  have 
disposed.    The  first  Step  towards  a  now  state  of  things 
was  taken   when   it  wus    decided   that  a  single  judge 
should   sit  whenever   possible,   nnd  n  farther   Step  «'»•< 
,  taken   when   it    was    decided   that  divisions  should  be 
I  altogether  abolished.    Tho  second  step  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  fir*!,  for  if  was  impossible  that  a  singlo 
judge  should  sit  when  the  customs  of  divisions  required 
I  that,  as  often  as  their  Special  functions  should  Imj  called 
I  into  play,  there  should  be  two  or  three  tadgOS  bO  do  tho 
work.    It  is  ho  evident  that  the  new  fadiCfitarS  nynlcm 
cannot  work   unless  the  division*  of  the  Oramon  Law 
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Bench  are  abolished,  that  those  who  wished  that  the  Chief- 
ships  should  be  retained  were  obliged  to  admit  that  there 
could  be  no  division  in  existence  over  which  they  might  be 
invited  to  preside.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  was  the 
man  of  greatest  eminence  who  wished  the  Chiefships  to  be 
retained ;  but,  then,  he  was  also  strongly  in  favour  of 
retaining  the  divisions.  Such  a  man  could  never 
rely  on  arguments  in  favour  of  which  there  was  not 
much  to  say,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn  presented 
one  mode  of  viewing  the  administration  of  justice 
with  singular  force.  It  was  a  mode  of  viewing  the 
working  of  the  law  which  was  not  only  plausible  in  itself, 
but  was  countenanced  by  the  long  traditions  of  the 
country.  According  to  this  view,  the  test  of  excellence 
in  a  judicial  system  is  not  so  much  the  despatch  of 
business  as  the  inculcation  of  a  respect  for  the  law.  What 
is  really  important  is,  not  that  every  suitor  shall  get  a 
hearing,  but  that  the  fortunate  few  shall  get  such  a 
hearing  as  will  impress  the  public  with  a  sense  of  the 
dignity,  the  ability,  and  the  impartiality  of  English  judges. 
Suitors,  in  fact,  should  be  allowed  to  go  only  to  one  race 
a  year,  but  then  that  race  should  be  the  Derby.  In  process 
of  time  business  increased,  suitors  grew  clamorous,  and, 
wbat  was  more  important,  could  make  their  voice  heard 
in  Parliament.  The  Legislature,  impelled  by  public 
opinion,  decided  that  the  despatch  of  business  should  be 
the  test  of  the  goodness  of  the  judicial  system.  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  fought  hard  for  the  old  view,  but 
the  times  were  against  him.  Sir  Henry  James  only  em- 
bodied the  new  view  when  he  said  that  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered  was  the  interests  of  the  public ;  and  that 
those  interests  demanded  that  the  interposition  of  divisions 
should  not  delay  justice,  although  these  divisions  might 
give  additional  dignity  to  the  office  of  a  judge  and  ad- 
ditional liveliness  to  the  favourable  impression  which 
judges  make  on  the  public. 

Mr.  Fowler  put,  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  put, 
the  views  of  those  who  are  obviously  in  favour  of  the 
single  judge  system  and  of  the  abolition  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Common  Law  branch,  but  who  would  have  liked  to  see 
the  Chiefsbips  retained  as  prizes  for  the  Bar  or  as  sup- 
ports of  the  status  of  Puisne  Judges.  If  special  honour 
is  in  some  way  given  to  two  judges  who  do  exactly  the 
same  work  as  Puisne  Judges,  men  of  greater  eminence 
would  accept  the  position,  and  all  the  Puisne  Judges 
would  get  a  reflected  glory  from  its  being  made  evident 
that  even  Attorney-Generals  wonld  on  certain  terms  be 
content  to  do  the  same  work  as  their  less  fortunate 
brethren.  The  work  of  a  Puisne  Judge  is  in  itself,  it 
is  argued,  as  arduous  and  as  important  as  that  of  a  Judge 
of  Appeal,  but  it  gets  an  undeserved  discredit  if  there  are 
a  set  of  Appeal  Judges  over  the  Puisne  Judges  who  are 
better  paid,  more  highly  honoured,  and  are  thought  by  a 
misguided  public  to  be  wiser  and  cleverer.  The  way  to 
stop  this  mischievous  injustice  is  to  give  high  pay  and 
special  titles  to  one  or  two  judges,  who  will  be  in  all  other 
respects  like  Puisne  Judges.  What  may  be  the  titles  given  to 
these  more  illustrious  Puisne  Judges  is  in  itself  a  matter  of 
indifference,  but  as  there  happen  to  be  two  ancient  titles, 
the  memory  of  which  still  hangs  about  Westminster 
Hall,  these  old  titles  may  as  well  be  preserved,  al- 
though, of  course,  with  a  new  meaning.  To  be  called 
a  Chief  Baron  would  not  indicate  that  the  bearer  of 
the  title  was  a  chief  or  a  baron,  but  would  indicate  that 
the  person  so  called  was  an  illustrious  Puisne  Judge.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  in  any  great 
degree  on  the  Chiefships  as  prizes  for  the  Bar.  What  with 
the  Law  Lords,  the  members  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
and  the  Justices  of  Appeal,  there  are  now  so  many  great 
legal  dignitaries  that  advocates  of  the  highest  eminence 
will  always  find  something  worth  taking,  if  they  wish  to 
give  up  the  Bar  for  the  Bench.  Attorney- Generals  have 
plenty  of  places  to  attract  them  when  they  are  tired 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  a  lucrative  practice. 
The  question  which  agitates  the  minds  of  Mr. 
Fowler  and  of  those  who  think  with  him  is  not 
whether  Law  Officers  will  get  sufficient  promotion,  but 
whether  as  good  a  class  of  Common  Law  barristers  will 
accent  puisne  judgeships  as  at  present,  if  they  no  longer 
have  ex-Law  Officers  doing  as  they  do  and  working  as 
Judges  of  First  Instance.  This  is  the  real  point,  the  only 
point  that  has  survived  discussion  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. No  one  doubts  that  Chancery  barristers,  of  equal 
eminence  with  those  who  are  now  judges,  will  continue 
to  accept  puisne  judgeships  as  freely  and  contentedly  as  | 


ever ;  but  then  it  is  said  that  this  is  because  they  have  never 
been  used  to  the  glory  of  having  Chief  Barons  and  Chief 
Justices  of  tho  Common  Pleas  associated  with  them. 
Common  Law  barristers,  on  the  other  hand,  will  feel  that 
there  is  a  sort  of  new  blank  in  the  life  of  a  Puisne  Judge, 
and  will  shrink  from  it.  No  one  can  prove  that  these  an- 
ticipations are  either  right  or  wrong.  Time  alone  must 
show.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  both  the  present  and 
the  late  Chancellor,  who  must  be  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  inclinations  of  the  Bar  as  any  two  men  can  be,  have  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  of  finding  any  new  difficulty  in 
persuading  proper  persons  to  become  judges.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  eminent  barristers  will  allow  that  a 
barrister  who,  after  giving  full  weight  to  considerations  of 
money,  home  interests,  health,  age,  and  intellectual  tastes, 
would  accept  a  puisne  judgeship,  but  who  would  finally 
decline  it  because  he  has  not  a  purely  titular  Chief  Baron 
to  keep  him  company,  must  be  a  man  of  a  more  curious 
and  exquisite  nature  than  is  generally  associated  with  suc- 
cess at  the  Bar. 


THE  STATIONERY  OFFICE. 

IT  is  really  a  pleasure  in  these  days  of  self-assertion  to 
find  a  public  department  in  which  the  virtue  of 
modesty  has  been  consistently  practised  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. The  appearance  of  a  First  Report  of  the  Controller 
of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  naturally  suggests 
that  the  office  is  one  of  recent  creation.  In  that  cage  a 
year  or  two  of  silence  is  neither  unnatural  nor  infrequent. 
The  chief  and  his  subordinates  have  alike  to  learn  their 
places,  and  before  they  can  write  about  their  work  to  any 
purpose  they  must  know  something  of  what  they  have  to 
do.  The  reticence  of  the  Stationery  Office  is  of  a  nobler 
kind.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  close  upon  a  hundred 
years,  and  in  all  that  time  it  has  never  used  the  material 
it  distributes  for  the  gratification  of  its  own  vanity. 
Though  it  can  trace  its  origin  to  the  Administrative  Re- 
form Act  carried  by  Mr.  Burke,  when  Paymaster- General 
under  the  Rockingham  Administration,  it  has  not  pre- 
sumed on  its  birth.  Even  now  it  is  not  for  its  own 
gratification  that  it  has  come  before  the  world.  It  is 
only  "  in  accordance  with  the  desire  expressed  "  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  that  Mr. 
Pigott  has  departed  from  the  traditional  reserve  of  his 
predecessors,  and  consented  to  lay  before  Parliament  an 
account  of  the  "  establishment,  duties,  expenditure,  and  re- 
"  ceipts  of  Her  Majesty's  Stationery  Office." 

It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  the  reserve  displayed  by  this 
Office  in  times  past  was  in  part  due  to  the  consciousness 
that  it  was  not  very  economically  managed.    The  present 
Report  enumerates  quite  enough    savings  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  how  differently  things  were  managed 
before  the  appearance  of  that  bright  occidental  star  of 
economy,  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.    The  old  theory  was 
that  a  Government  should  go  about  its  business  hand- 
somely.   It  was  the  Government  of  the  Sovereign,  and 
all  its  acts  onght  to  be  characterized  by  a  certain  air  of 
Royal  magnificence.     One  example  of  this  was  the  use 
for  all  Government  purposes  of  the  best  hand-made 
paper.      Blue- Books    were    printed    on    it,    and  the 
whole   correspondence  of  the  public  departments  was 
written  on  it.    When  it  is  remembered  that  this  corre-  ' 
spondence   included   the    invitations   to   supper  inter- 
changed by  junior  clerks,  the  most  determined  enemy  of 
cheeseparing  will  not  regret  that,  "  except  for  purposes  of 
"  permanent  and  important  records,  the  use  of  hand-made 
"  paper  has  been  abolished."    It  took  over  ten  years  to 
conquer  the  practice  of  treating  waste  paper  as  an  un- 
recognized perquisite  of  office-keepers  and  messengers. 
Since  1852  it  has  been  regularly  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  and  the  receipts  from  this  source  now  average 
io.oooZ.  a  v  year.    The  contracts  under  which  work  was 
done  for  the  Stationery  Office  were  equally  of  a  kind 
which  was  not  likely  to  court  revision.    The  savings 
effected  since  1875  now  amount  to  55,000?.  a  year;  "in 
"  other  words,  the  cost  for  the  work  executed  and  supplies 
"  obtained  through  the  Stationery  Office  wonld  have  cost  at 
"  the  rates  in  force  before  1875  about  55,oooL  more  than 
"  would  be  paid  for  work  and  stores  of  the  same  quantity 
"  and  quality  under  the  contract  now  in  force."  This 
represents  a  considerable  percentage  on  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  460,000/.,  which  is  about  what  the  public  have  to 
pay  for  the  printing,  binding,  and  publishing  of  the  books 
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and  papers  required  for  their  use,  and  for  the  supply  of 
writing  materials  to  the  public  offices.  Under  the  head  of 
Printing  the  most  costly  item  is  also  the  least  interesting. 
The  forms  required  by  the  public  offices  are  all  supplied 
by  the  Stationery  Office,  and  no  office  can  fairly  be  charged 
•with  parsimony  in  the  use  of  them.  A  correspondence 
-with  a  public  department  always  involves  a  vast  expendi- 
ture of  what,  to  the  untutored  outsider,  seem  to  be  forms 
without  meaning.  Nor  is  there  any  chance  that  this  item 
will  decrease.  Good  government  and  blank  paper  seem 
to  go  hand  in  hand.  As  we  get  rid  of  social  and  political 
abuses,  we  become  more  the  slaves  of  routine.  The  one 
comfort  that  an  economist  can  administer  to  himself  is 
that  money  has  been  saved  on  the  outward  man  of  these 
forms.  They  are  not  nearly  so  magnificent  as  they  used 
to  be.  The  size  and  cost  of  the  paper  has  been  reduced, 
the  use  of  coloured  inks  has  been  given  up,  and  the 
monotony  of  the  prospect  is  no  longer  relieved  by  strange 
and  expensive  varieties  of  type. 

About  63,oooZ.  are  yearly  paid  for  Parliamentary  print- 
ing, including  under  this  head  the  sums  paid  for  printing 
papers  presented  to  Parliament  by  Her  Majesty's 
command,  and  for  printing  votes,  proceedings,  and  papers 
ordered  by  both  Houses.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  matter  printed  under  both  these  heads  is 
little  better  than  worthless.  Mr.  Pigott  says  that  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  "  who  served  through  the 
"  last  Parliament  and  drew  all  his  papers,  received,  accord- 
"  ing  to  a  moderate  calculation,  about  a  ton  of  printed 
"  matter."  The  chances  are  that  of  all  this  heap  of 
statistics  and  reports  not  a  hundredth  part  was  ever 
looked  at  either  by  the  member  or  any  one  else.  It 
is  printed  for  no  other  apparent  reason  than  to  save  the 
public  offices  the  trouble  of  deciding  what  shall  be 
printed  and  what  kept  back.  As  regards  reports,  whether 
from  Select  Committees  or  Royal  Commissions,  no  re- 
trenchment can  be  made.  It  is  useless  to  appoint  a 
Committee  or  a  Commission  unless  its  report  is  made 
public,  useless,  by  printing  the  report  and  suppressing  the 
evidence,  to  leave  the  world  in  doubt  as  to  the  soundness 
of  the  conclusions  drawn  in  it.  But  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  purely  statistical  matter  which  would  be  all 
the  better  for  judicious  boiling  down.  The  remarkable 
faculty  which  Mr.  Giffen  now  brings  to  bear  on  the  con- 
struction of  a  few  isolated  tables  might  bo  extended  with 
great  public  benefit  to  the  whole  masses  of  figures  which 
are  chiefly  valuable  for  their  totals.  It  is  not  only  on  the  score 
of  saving  money  that  a  reform  of  this  kind  is  desirable. 
It  is  even  more  so  on  the  score  of  saving  time.  So  long 
as  Parliamentary  papers  remain  what  they  are,  many 
things  of  interest  that  lie  hid  in  them  will  go  altogether 
unnoticed.  Except  when  a  Bluc-Book  commands  ex- 
ceptional attention,  it  commonly  gets  none  at  all ;  and 
when  it  gets  nono  at  all,  the  end  of  its  preparation  and 
publication  romains  unfulfilled.  Hopes  of  an  improve- 
ment in  this  respect  have  latterly  been  held  out,  and  it  is 
time  that  something  was  done  to  give  them  definite  shape. 
If  the  wholo  mass  of  papers  were  edited  on  a  uniform 
plan,  and  some  care  taken  in  tho  choice  of  matter,  the 
fifty  or  sixty  folios  which  are  now  annually  added  to  tho 
shelves  of  the  great  public  libraries  might  bo  brought 
down  to  a  very  much  smaller  number.  Tho  Reports  of 
Inspector*,  which  form  a  constantly  growing  element  in 
Parliamentary  papers,  might  in  many  cases  bo  merely 
searched  for  telling  passages,  instead  of  being  printed  in 
full,  and  officials  of  all  kinds  might  he  made  to  do  a  good 
deal  in  tho  way  of  suppressing  their  private  opinions,  and 
giving  nothing  but  ascertained  results.  Of  course  there 
are  cases  in  which  an  official  opinion  may  bo  extremely 
valuable.  But  it  should  be  the  business  of  an  editor  to 
find  this  out.  What  is  dono  without  difficulty  by  a  hun- 
dred private  agencies  may  surely  bo  done  by  one  public 
agency. 

Tho  only  other  point  that  calls  for  notice  in  Mr.  Pi>  ;o  it's 
Report  is  his  remarks  upon  "  confidential  printing."  Under 
all  the  chief  printing  contracts  tho  contractor  stands  bound 
to  exclude  all  strangers  from  tho  printing-ofiicc,  and  to 
adopt  every  precaution  suggested  by  the  Controller  to 
onsuro  that  nothing  printed  for  Government  shall  fall  into 
hands  not  entitled  to  receive  it.  Besides,  however,  this 
general  provision  in  favour  of  sccrosy,  there  is  somo  "  con- 
"  fidential  printing  "  which  is  separately  charged  for,  and 
it  is  with  the  cost  of  this  that  Mr.  PlQOTl  is  disposed  to 
quarrel.  Confidential  work,  if  executed  at  tho  Foreign 
Office,  costs  about  27  percent,  more  than  confidential  work 


executed  at  another  public  office,  and  about  41  per  cent, 
more  than  ordinary  work  executed  on  the  printers'  own 
premises.  This  is  a  large  discrepancy,  and  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  Mr.  Pigott  burns  to  bridge  it  over.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  very  much  more 
temptation  to  betray  Foreign  Office  secrets  than  any  otherB 
— except  occasionally  budget  secrets — and  consequently 
that  very  much  greater  care  has  to  be  exercised,  in  order 
to  guard  against  betrayal.  The  sanction  by  which  secresy 
is  ordinarily  secured  is  simply  the  loss  of  the  contract  that 
will  follow  upon  any  failure  to  observe  it.  The  contractor 
is  in  turn  protected  against  incurring  this  loss  by  reason  of 
any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  workmen  by  their  know- 
ledge that,  if  they  betray  any  secrets,  they  will  at  once  be 
dismissed.  But  where  Foreign  Office  secrets  are  concerned, 
something  more  than  this  is  needed.  Betrayal  of  con- 
fidence must  not  only  be  pnnished,  but  be  made  impossible, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  employment  of  picked 
workmen.  Honesty,  like  all  other  useful  qualities,  has  its 
price,  and  an  economy  which  made  its  attainment  doubtful 
would  be  a  very  certain  loss. 


MR.  CARLYLE. 

THE  death  of  Mr.  Carlyle  will  have  caused,  notwithstanding 
his  advanced  age,  a  widespread  feeling  of  regret.  Not  only 
his  friends,  hut  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings,  found 
themselves  connected  with  him  by  a  kind  of  personal  association. 
Other  men  of  genius  put  the  best  of  themselves  into  their  works, 
■which  thenceforth  possess  a  detached  and  independent  existence. 
Carlyle,  though  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  capable  judges, 
the  greatest  writer  of  his  time,  always  seemed  to  be  a  living 
teacher,  or,  as  he  has  often  been  called,  a  prophet.  His  revelations 
were,  like  the  chapters  of  the  Koran,  occasional  and  fragmentary, 
always  characteristic  and  essentially  consistent,  but  containing  no 
body  of  systematic  doctrine.  He  has  inspired  and  modified  the 
mode  of  thought  rather  than  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  genera- 
tions ;  but  the  imitators  of  his  mannerism  are  not  to  be  counted 
among  his  genuine  disciples.  More  than  one  thoughtful 
essayist  has  within  the  last  few  days  attempted,  with  more  or 
less  success,  to  define  his  theological  and  ethical  convictions. 
They  undoubtedly  derived  their  form,  and  in  some  degree 
their  substance,  from  the  Calvinistic  belief  of  his  early  youth ; 
but  it  was  not  his  habit  or  the  tendency  of  his  intellect  to 
embody  his  creed  in  formal  propositions.  Though  his  conception  of 
the  moral  order  of  the  world  may  be  called  dynamic,  unfriendly 
critics  who  accused  him  of  deifying  force  were  wholly  mistaken. 
He  was  never  tired  of  asserting  the  right  of  a  hero  to  compel  the 
obedience  of  ordinary  men,  but  always  on  the  condition  that  he 
was  a  hero,  and  not  a  vulgar  despot.  His  own  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  heroes  was  not  infallible,  but  it  excluded  mere  tyrants 
and  usurpers.  His  contempt  for  the  claim  of  license  to  do  wrong 
blinded  him  in  some  degree  to  tho  advantages  of  liberty.  His 
ruling  principle  is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  tho  old  formula  to 
k/xitos  r&j  KpttTTiwi,  a  phraso  which  cannot  be  at  the  same  time 
literally  and  adequately  translated  into  English,  because  tho  Greek 
word  means  at  the  same  time  better  and  stronger.  Cariyle  en- 
tertained little  respect  fur  the  first  Napoleon,  who  was  tho  most 
perfect  modern  representative  of  material  force.  Napoleon  III. 
in  tho  height  of  his  prosperity  and  power  always  appearod  to 
Carlylo  a  vulgar  charlatan.  His  admiration  for  Cromwell  and, 
in  a  less  decree,  for  Frederick  the  Great  was  but  incidentally 
connected  with  a  disposition  to  glorify  success.  In  his. estimation  a 
martyr  might  bo  tho  equal  of  tho  best  (if  conquerors.  One  of 
the  most  eloquent  passages  in  his  work*  is  the  imaginary  de- 
scription of  the  canonization  of  Edmund,  tho  Fas  I  Anglian  King 
and  martyr.  "In  this  manner  did  tho  men  of  tho  Eastern 
Counties  take  up  tho  slain  body  of  their  Edmund,  where  it  lay 
cast  forth  in  the  village  of  lloxne ;  seek  out  the  severed  head  and 
reverently  reunite  tho  same.  They  ombalmod  him  with  myrrh 
and  sweet  apices,  with  love,  pity,  and  all  high  and  awful  thoughts; 
consecrating  him  with  a  ve  ry  storm  of  melodious,  adoring  admi- 
ration, and  sun-dried  showers  of  tears ;  joyfully,  yet  with  awo  (as 
all  deep  joy  has  something  of  tho  awful  in  it),  commemorating  his 
DOUi  deed*  and  godlike  wulk  and  conversation  whilo  on  Earth, 
'fill,  at  length,  tho  very  J'opo  and  Cardinals  at  Homo  were  forced 
to  hear  of  it;  and  they,  Humming  up  as  correctly  as  they  well 
could,  with  Adiocntu*  hi  .•'.,'<  ploadings  and  other  tonus  of 
process,  tho  general  verdict  of  mankind,  declared  that  no  had  in 
very  fact  ltd  a  hero's  lifo  in  this  world  ;  and,  Mm  uowgone,  wns 
gone,  as  thoy  conceived,  to  Cod  nbtvo  and  reaping  bin  reward 
there.  Huch,  thoy  said,  was  the  best  judgment  I  hey  could  form 
of  tho  ciuw,  and  truly  not  a  bad  judgment."  'Die  n|ioili)>osis  of 
the  semi-mythical  (St.  Edmund  may  be  set  oil'  ngnim  I  snmo 
capricious  oulogies  of  such  despots  as  Frederick  William  I.  and 
tho  Dictator  Frnncia ;  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  Carlylo 
was  not  always  superior  to  the  temptation  of  paradox.  Mm  poli- 
tical sympathies  became  less  And  less  revolutionary  ns  hu  grow 
older.  In  fiurtor  HcmiIua  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  Com- 
munism, and  in  (Jtailmtn  he  still  regards  universal  hu  Hinge  as  a 
right,  if  not  as  an  expedient  arrangement.     In  later  vearB  hu 
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utterly  distrusted  the  judgment  of  the  multitude,  which,  in  his 
opinion.  Deeded  guidance  and  discipline  much  more  than  political 
power.  His  estimate  of  men  was  often  extraordinarily  sagacious, 
though  the  severity  of  his  judgment  was  not  uafrequently  quali- 
fied by  tho  influence  of  social  relations.  His  dislike  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  had  ungraciously  ridiculed  as  Sir  Jabesh 
Windbag,  was  exchanged  fur  Bincere  respect  and  esteem  when  he 
made  his  nrcquaintante  in  a  house  where  they  both  were  frequent 
quests.  His  feelings  towards  other  statesmen  of  his  time  may 
probably  have  been  affected  by  similar  circumstances,  for  he  was 
the  most  gonial,  though  not  the  most  tolerant,  of  men. 

There  me  i-till  many  persons,  not  without  literary  cultivation, 
to  whom  Carlyle's  manner  is  distasteful  ;  and  it  may  bo  admitted 
that  ho  would  in  many  coses  have  done  better  in  adopting  a 
pedestrian  and  ordinary  style;  but  the  habit  of  regarding  all  tilings 
from  h:s  own  special  point  of  view  had  become  inveterate,  and  his 
language  accurately  represented  his  imagination  and  his  humour. 
The  Lowland  Scotch,  which  was  his  mother-tongne,  was  tho  basis 
of  his  Well-known  diction.  He  burrowed  some  of  his  peculiarities 
from  German,  though  the  influencoon  bis  method  of  Jean  Paul 
Richler,  who  was  himself  through  one  or  two  descents  a  follower 
of  Sterne,  baa  sometimes  been  exaggerated.  Of  Carlyle,  if  n.ot  of 
other  writers,  the  saying  is  true,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  That 
it  was  perfectly  natural  was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that 
be  spoke  exactly  as  he  wrote,  though,  if  possible,  with  more  uni- 
form brilliancy  and  force.  Those  who  bad  tho  good  fortune  to  be 
admitted  to  his  society  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  his  poweis  of  conversation,  or  rather  of  familiar  speech,  were 
in  their  experience  unequalled;  yet  it  is  intelligible  that  Luttrell, 
a  witty  diner-out  of  a  past  generation,  should  have  been  unable 
to  appreciate  Oarlyle's  originality'.  If  he  sometimes  engrossed  a  large 
•share  of  attention,  the  freshness  of  his  fancy  and  the  tlow  of  his 
humour  were  alike  inexhaustible.  His  imagination  was  so  plastic 
that  be  could  scarcely  describe  the  commonest  object  without 
notice  of  some  characteristic  feature  or  picturesque  peculiarity.  It 
is  to  bo  hoped  that  some  of  his  friends  have  preserved  reminiscences 
of  his  descriptive  or  epigrammatic  language  ;  but  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  rej  reduce  iiis  spontaneous  abundance  of  illustration, 
lie  denounced  one  of  his  friends  who,  with  a  purpose  as  humorous 
as  his  own,  challenged  him  by  affecting  a  tone  of  moral  indillir- 
once,  as  lit  to  be  President  of  the  Heaven  and  Hell  Amalgamation 
Society.  He  assured- a  member  of  Parliament  who,  with  a  similar 
object,  excused  a  vole  on  the  pretence  of  deferring  to  the  wish  of 
bis  constituents,  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  the  excuse  would  not 
serve.  "It  will  be  you  that  will  be  damned,  and  not  your  con- 
stituents.' He  once  interrupted  a  eulogy  which  be  considered 
excessive  on  an  eminent  economist,  for  whom  he  had  nevertheless 
a  sincere  ie»ard,  b)  declaring  that  he  was  "an  inspired  bagman 
who  believed  in  a  ctilico  millennium'';  but  isolated  fragments 
of  talk  accidentally  retained  in  the  memory  are  little  better 
than  fragmentary  specimens  of  some  great  work  of  architec- 
ture. In  conversation*  as  iu  literary  composition,  be  some- 
times caused  an  itrilaiion  which  was  scarcely  justifiable  by 
steadily  defining  controversy.  His  bearers  or  readers  were  wel- 
-couae  to  barn  what  be  had  to  tell  them  ;  but  he  neither  answered 
objections  nor  engaged  in  discussion.  Those  who  differed  from  him 
were  at  liberty  to  bold  their  own  opinions,  but  not  to  extract  from 
him  reasons  w  hich  were  inseparably  connected  with  his  feelings 
and  his  character.  It  would  bave  required  some  obtuseness  of 
perception  not  to  recognize  in.  personal  intercourse  his  intellectual 
and  moral  elevalit  n.  His  friends  would  sometimes  bave  gladly 
received  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  oracle;  but  they 
were  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  responses.  They  could 
always  count  in  turn  on  bis  ready  appreciation  of  their  thoughts, 
and  on  bis  hearty  laughter. 

Carlyle  s  rank  as  a  moral  teacher  and  a  humorist  bns  some- 
times interfered  with  the  recognition  of  bis  laborious  study  of 
historical  facts.  His  minute  industry  is  most  remarkably  exhi- 
bited in  the  Memoirs  of  Cromwell  aud  in  the  Life  of  Frederick  the 
Great.  The  plan  of  the  Life  of  Cromwell  was  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Spedding,  though  the  Life  of  Bacon  was  published  at  a  later 
period.  The  scheme  is  exhaustive,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  be  ( 
tedious;  and,  as  a  ru'e,  the  historian  ought  not  to  submit  the  raw  • 
material  of  bis  studies  to  the  reader.  The  Remains  of  Cromwell 
pie,  fortunately,  limited  in  bulk,  and  they  receive  a  meaning  aud  a 
Hud  of  unity  fioiu  Carlyle's  suggestive  comments.  Even  the 
i  baotic,  but  not  frivolous,  speeches  of  the  Protestor  are  strangely 
illuminated  by  occa-iunal  interpolations,  such  as  Hear,  hear,  your 
Highness."  It  is  true  that  the  biographer  is  not  exempt  from  an 
idolatry  which  su^g.  sis  and  justilies  a  certain  scepticism  in  accept- 
ing bis  conclusions  ;  but  no  other  historian  has  made  the  character 
bj  Cromwell  bo  consistent  and  so  intelligible.  Tor  his  later  hero 
Carlyle's  sympathy  was  far  less  perfect,  and  the  history  of 
Fredericks  eaiiy  years  is  told  in  unnecessary  detail,  while  the 
twenty  years  during  which  he  survived  the  Seven  Years'  War  are 
slurred  over  in  a  lew  pages  ;  but  the  history  of  Prussia  iu  the  first 
volume  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  concise  narrative ;  and  scarcely 
any  writer  hue  described  battles  so  intelligibly,  though  Carlyle  was 
otherwise  unacquainted  with  military  affairs.  He  has  scarcely 
communicated  to  his  English  readers  his  own  quahlied  admiration 
foi  his  hero;  but  it  must  be  remembered  thai  all  patriotic  Ger-  ! 
mans  feel  an  enth.i.-!  i-iu  for  Frederick  aud  even  a  certain  gratitude 
to  his  uuattiaetive  lather. 

The  merit*  of  Carlyle's  prose  epic  on  the  French  Revolution  are 
of  a  ditii  ren'.  and  of  a  higher  ouUr.  The  only  copy  of  the  first 
Volume  of  the  book  was  dtslroyed  by  an  accident,  an  J  Carlyle 


always  believed  that  the  version  which  be  was  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute was  inferior  to  tho  original ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  brilliant  and  pathetic  narrative  which  remains  could  have 
been  surpassed.  There  are  fuller  accounts  of  the  Revolution,  but 
many  students  remember  the  principal  events  most  vividly  by 
reference  to  the  history  which  made  them  more  interesting  than 
scenes  in  a  romance.  His  half-serious  excuse  for  tho  people  which 
always  , found  itself  ballled  on  the  verge  of  an  expected  Paradise 
is  perhaps  the  best  apology  for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. His  admiration  for  Mirabeau  is  more  justifiable  than  bis  cha- 
racteristic tenderness  for  Danton.  The  chief  author  of  the  massacres 
of  September  was  perhaps  to  be  preferred  to  bis  successful  rival ; 
but  the  narrow  pedantry  of  Robespierre,  which  excited  the  con- 
temptuous aversion  of  Carlyle,  was  a  venial  aggravation  of  the  guilt 
of  the  most  murderous  of  tyrants.  The  History  of  the  French 
Revolution  first  made  Carlyle  popular,  and  perhaps  taught  him 
his  true  vocation;  but  before  and  after  its  publication  he  exer- 
cised a  wide  influence  by  his  contributions  to  literary  criticism. 
His  Essay  on  Voltaire  displayed  a  remarkable  power  of  appre- 
ciating both  the  merits  and  defects  of  tho  most  typical  of  French- 
men. The  review  of  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell  has  finally  ex- 
ploded tho  shallow  prejudices  against  Johnson  and  bis  biographer 
which  culminated  about  the  same  time  in  Macaulay's  shallow  and 
paradoxical  criticism.  The  study  of  German  literature  in  England 
has  bean  more  effectually  promoted  by  Carlyle's  early  writings  than 
by  any  other  single  cause.  His  devotion  to  the  person  and 
genius  of  Goethe  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  later  predilec- 
tions, for  he  was  in  after  life  not  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
poetry,  or  of  literary  eminence  ;  and  Goethe's  sublime  indifference 
to  national  interests  and  to  other  disturbing  elements  might  have 
been  thought  uncongenial  to  the  temperament  of  his  devoted  ad- 
mirer. The  impression  produced  by  the  great  German  writer  was 
as  permanent  as  it  was  profound.  Long  after  be  had  entered  on 
other  fields  of  intellectual  activity,  Carlyle  retained  his  original 
reverence  for  his  master.  Some  correspondence  had  passed  between 
them  ;  but  Goethe'  received  coldly  the  overtures  of  bis  young 
admirer,  who  would  willingly  have  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Weimar. 
No  modern  English  writer  is  now  so  well  known  in  Germany, 
which  Carlyle  always  seemed  to  regard  as  a  second  mother 
country.  Foreigners  are  probably  less  sensitive  than  English 
readers  to  the  peculiarities  of  style.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
more  likely  to  overlook  or  misinterpret  bis  incessant  employment 
of  humour.  In  common  with  some  other  authors,  be  received 
general  recognition  in  America  earlier  than  in  England ;  and  bis 
only  successful  imitator  is  a  popular  American  essayist.  In  other 
copies.his  manner,  denuded  of  his  humorous  imagination,  becomes 
tedious  aud  distasteful.  It  would  be  idle  in  a  limited  space  to 
attempt  even  imperfectly  to  analyse  Carlyle's  peculiar  and  original 
powers.  He  bad  happily  time  and  opportunity  to  indulge  his 
genius  to  the  full.  His  simple  habits  enabled  him  to  choose  for 
bimsclf  in  dignilied  seclusion  the  subjects  of  bis  indefatigable 
literary  labours.  Whatever  is  incomplete  in  bis  works  corresponds 
to  the  instinctive  or  deliberate  limitations  which  he  imposed  on 
himself.  It  may  be  repeated  that  Carlyle  was  not  a  philosopher, 
but  a  prophet. 


CUEATES  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY, 
n. 

DR.  JOHNSON  on  bis  tour  in  the  Highlands  was  entertained 
by  Mr.  M'Aulay,  the  Minister  of  Calder,  who  seems  to  have 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  a  visit  from  an  English  guest 
to  speak  slightingly  of  the  lower  English  clergy.  It  was  an  attack 
not  to  be  let  pass  without  such  a  retort  as  the  moment  suggested. 
The  Doctor  gave  him  a  frowning  look,  and  said,  "  This  is  a  day 
of  novelties.  I  have  seen  old  trees  in  Scotland,  and  I  bave  heard 
the  English  clergy  spoken  of  with  disrespect."  The  Scotchman's 
charges  were  founded  on  hearsay.  The  standing  of  curates  out  of 
the  way  of  preferment,  ill-paid  and  over-tasked,  was  not  one  to 
excito  popular  respect,  nor  yet  self-respect  in  men  who  live  by 
the  rule  of  what  is  expected  of  them.  Yet  not  only  were  there 
exemplary  curates  who  have  left  a  name  behir.d  them,  but  a  very 
slight  consideration  shows  that  the  class  offered  a  most  sturdy  re- 
sistance to  the  free-thinking  liberalism  of  the  day,  and  helped  to 
furnish  an  effectual  barrier  against  attacks  on  the  Church's 
defences  which  were  carried  on  in  one  way  or  another  through- 
out the  century.  The  literature  and  records  of  the  eighteenth 
century  show  one  continued  assault  upon  creeds  and  articles. 
From  Tillotson's  time  attempts  were  constantly  made  to  adapt 
the  Liturgy  to  modern  tastes  and  ideas  aud  to  the  scruples  of 
various  forms  of  nonconformity.  Sanguine  hopes  of  success  under 
the  patroDage  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Iloadly,  and,  later,  Bishop 
Watson,  continued  to  attend  these  efforts;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  century  (1796)  the  Monthly  Review,  the  organ  of  the  aggres- 
sive party,  confesses  defeat.  In  a  notice  of  a  sermon  entitled 
"  The  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  recommended,"  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Macaulay,  Curate  of  Claybrooke,  we  read: — "The 
design  of  farther  reforming  the  Church  of  England  and  im- 
proving its  ritual,  which  ba3  at  different  times  attracted  the 
attention  and  caused  the  exertion  of  many  learned  and  able  men 
among,  not  only  the  clergy,  but  the  laity,  and  concerning  which 
in  the  earlier  period  of  our  labours  we  had  frequent  occasion  to 
express  our  sentiments,  appears  now  to  be  altogether  abandoned." 
The  great  body  of  the  cleigy,  especially  it  may  be  the  clergy  of 
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rural  districts,  remote  from  the  liberalizing  influences  of  the  day, 
©fleeted  this  successful  resistance.  That  curates  did  their  part  in 
it  we  may  learn  from  the  record  left  of  one  saintly  example  of 
the  class,  "whose  ministry  extended  through  the  first  half  of  the 
century.  The  Rev.  John  Bold,  who  was  ordained  to  the  curacy 
of  Stony  Stanton  in  Leicestershire  in  1702,  and  held  it  till  his 
death  in  1751,  was  probably  of  a  temper  opposed  by  nature  as 
■well  as  principle  to  change.  The  stout  Church  principles  on  which 
lie  began  his  ministry  were  only  strengthened  by  time.  The  man 
who,  well  born,  a  scholar  and  of  literary  power,  could  settle  down 
•deliberately  for  life  on  a  salary  of  30/.  a  year,  hi3  whole  de- 
pendence (it  was  never  raised),  and  could  live  contented  and 
honoured  upon  it  for  fifty  years,  was  not  one  to  follow  a  tide  of 
.newfangled  ideas.  The  record  of  his  life,  as  gathered  from  the 
recollections  of  the  parishioners  by  a  rector  of  Stony  Stanton,  is 
a  short  one,  but  impresses  one  by  the  earnestness  of  the  writer  and 
his  veneration  for  his  subject:  — 

To  say  that  Mr.  Bold  was  an  able  and  orthodox  divine,  a  good  writer,  an 
excellent  preacher,  an  attentive  parish  priest,  is  the  smallest  part  of  his 
praise.  He  appears  from  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years  to  have  formed 
his  plan  of  making  himself  a  living  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock  ;  and 
to  have  declined  preferment  (which  was  afterwards  offered  to  him)  with  a 
view  of  making  his  example  and  doctrine  the  more  striking  and  effective 
iby  his  permanent  residence  and  labours  in  one  and  the  same  place.  His 
ministerial  labours  were  such  as  I  apprehend  his  own  sense  of  the  pastoral 
office,  of  its  high  importance  to  the  salvation  of  mankind,  directed.  .  .  .  He 
read  the  Fathers  and  the  early  writers  of  the  Reformation — what  they  pre- 
scribed he  fulfilled.  During  the  whole  of  Lent,  on  holidays,  and  on  every 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  he  had  service  in  the  church,  and  he  had  engaged 
<he  people  to  attend  "so  generally  and  regularly  that  it  is  related  of  one 
farmer  particularly,  that  whenever  he  was  absent  from  his  business  be 
was  to  be  found  at  church. 

The  account  goes  on  to  give  details  of  his  life  and  personal  habits, 
which  of  course  explain  his  extraordinary  influence  upon  his  flock. 
Living  and  associating  with  them,  his  character  never  lost  its 
•weight  and  authority ;  and  this  under  considerable  difficulties, 
for  the  humblest  particulars  of  his  private  life  were  open  to  his 
parishioners.  He  lodged  with  a  farmer  ;  at  first  paying  8/.  a  year 
for  his  board,  then  12/.,  at  last  16I.  His  daily  food  consisted  of 
water-gruel  at  breakfast ;  a  plate  from  the  farmer's  table  at  dinner ; 
after  dinner,  his  only  luxury,  half  a  pint  of  ale  of  his  own  brew- 
ing; his  supper,  milk  pottage.  In  summer  be  read  and  wrote 
in  his  own  room  ;  in  winter  by  the  family  fireside.  His  dress,  an 
ample  decent  gown  which  folded  over  and  was  bound  round  the 
waist  by  a  sasb,  no  doubt  added  to  the  reverence  of  his  presence. 
But  no  mere  rule  or  garb  can  win  influence.  Manner  and  speech, 
ruid  the  heart  that  moulds  and  dictates  them,  can  alone  do  this.  Mr. 
J  {old's  influence  was  proved  in  a  very  practical  fashion.  "Except," 
we  read,  "  in  the  case  of  a  discharged  soldier,  who  was  guilty  of 
robbing,  I  cannot  learn  that  any  felonious  act  was  committed  in 
the  parish  for  half  a  century.''  And  one  particular  instance  is 
igiven  of  the  effect  of  his  teaching  and  example,  and  its  hold  on 
the  memory,  where  the  writer  describes  the  religious  and  exemplary 
course  of  an  old  labourer  of  eighty-nine,  whom  he  visited  in  his 
'decline: — "  Ah,  Sir,  that  was  a  rare  team  I  drove  when  I  was 
joung ;  but,  Sir,  whenever  the  church  bell  rang  at  3  o'clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon  I  always  left  my  team,  when  at  plough,  and 
came  to  Mr.  Hold  to  be  catechized,  and  then  went  back  to  plough." 
Goldsmith,  we  see,  need  not  have  been  thrown  on  imagination  for 
lis  picture  of  the  ideal  village  pastor. 

Such  a  pastor  would  certainly  not  approve  of  interference  in  his 
proper  field.  Nor  did  Mr.  Bold.  In  the  distribution  of  his  income 
— we  really  hope  that  the  management  of  it,  the  lavish  charities, 
the  making  it  do  more  than  thirty  pounds  ever  did  before,  was  a 
personal  pleasure  to  him — he  laid  by  a  sufficient  sum  to  endow 
a  Bermon  to  be  preached  yearly  in  Lent  on  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  the  minister  whom  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  should  set  over  them.  "  This  bequest, 
it  is  explained,  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  fanatic  teachers  of  Methodism."  Yet,  no  doubt, 
Methodism  in  its  rise  was  one  material  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  liberulism.  The  tone  of  attack  on  it  explains  the  real 
grounds  of  objection  to  the  language  of  the  Prayer-Hook.  Who- 
ever accepted  this  language  incurred  the  same  measure  of  satire 
and  abuse.  Thus,  in  a  criticism  on  a  sermon  on  the  Eucharist  by 
Samuel  Hardy,  Curate  of  St.  Clement's,  Ipswich,  we  read: — 

If  the  famous  proposition  of  the  late  pious  Dr.  James  Foster  bo  tin  •, 
that  where  myntrry  brijinw,  rtliyion  rmlt,  t lien  is  Mr.  Samuel  Hardy  u  ve  ry 
irreligious  writer,  for  lie  is  a  most  zealous  stickler  for  these  mystical  notions 
of  the  Nacrninent,  which  have  been  no  justly  explod "d  by  several  eminent 
and  judicious  modem  writers.  The  worthy  Itisliop  Homily's  J'/um 
Account  he  styles  an  infamous  book,  and  gives  his  own  tract  as  a  foil  and 
complete  answer  to  it. 

The  Jesuit*  an:  suspected  by  these  critics  to  bo  nt  the  bottom  of  the 
language  and  teaching  of  the  Methodists.  St.  Francis  Xuvior's  life 
was  indeed  brought  forward  by  n  Methodist  writer  ns  an  example  <>l 
.the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  reviewer  aces  110  difference  between 
the  two  manifestation*  of  enthusiasm.  Fanatics  of  all  religions  are 
the  same.  Tim  expelling  of  the  "  six  enthusiastic  students  "  from  St. 
Edmund's  Hall,  Oxford,  meets  with  derisive  exultant  approbation. 
The  same  determination  to  slump  out  enthusiasm  with  the  strong 
hand  is  applied  to  orthodoxy — identiliiTd  with  High  Church  wor- 
ship—and Methodism. 

Nostrongorcotitrastcan  be  found  than  that  between  the  twocurstes 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  each  remarkable  in  Ins  way,  who  stand  as 
specimens  of  their  class — namely,  John  Kohl  and  thi  more  celebrated 
Jo  in  Newton,  whnse  name,  though  a  curate  onlv  hi  Umi  yens  ( (tOW 
I764  to  1780),  lives  as  Curate  01  Oiney,  wlioie,  in  conjunction 


with  Cowper,  be  brought  out  a  volume  of  hymns  which  was  long  a 
household  book.  At  one  time  it  would  have  been  superfluous  to  give 
an  outline  of  this  noted  religious  leaders  strange  career  ;  but  time 
dims  such  records,  and  many  persons  not  unfamiliar  with  his  name 
may  yet  not  recognize  him  under  his  own  favourite  title  of  the 
African  Blasphemer.  His  autobiography  certainly  shows  wonderful 
power  of  some  sort.  A  sense  of  this  power  may  have  smoothed 
the  task  of  confession — if  we  may  call  it  such — as  he  conducts 
his  readers  from  scene  to  scene  of  a  dissolute  course  redeemed  by 
a  tinge  of  romance  and  strange  adventure.  His  birth  and  childish 
training  were  those  of  a  better  class,  his  father  being  captain  of  a 
trading  vessel.  He  went  to  sea  at  eleveu  years  old.  Presently 
we  find  him  impressed  into  the  navy,  and  there,  through  his  father's 
influence,  made  midshipman.  But  to  his  temper  of  utter  insubordi- 
nation, aggravated  by  a  fit  of  infidelity  "  into  whieh  he  plunged 
with  all  his  spirit/'  restraint  was  unendurable.  At  last,  when  at 
Plymouth,  he  went  ashore  without  leave,  was  caught,  led  through 
the  streets  like  a  felon,  carried  back  to  the  ship,  put  in  irons, 
publicly  stripped  and  whipped,  and  degraded  from  his  office.  From 
the  navy  he  is  presently  changed  to  a  merchant  vessel  which  lands 
him  on  the  Guinea  coast,  and  he  spends  months  as  a  sort  of  slave  to  a 
black  woman,  who  fed  him  with  the  broken  meat  from  her  table. 
His  misconduct  gets  him  into  these  depths  of  degradation,  and  his 
cleverness  gets  him  out  of  them.  He  describes  himself  as  alter- 
nating fits  of  outrageous  wickedness  with  short  periods  of  religious 
conviction.  He  broke  every  Commandment,  he  tells  us,  but  the 
Eighth,  with  a  high  hand.  As  for  his  oaths  and  blasphemies,  all 
the  stormy  energy  of  his  character  spent  itself  on  them.  Two 
captains  of  slaving  vessels  charged  him  with  being  the  Jonah  who 
had  brought  the  tempest  upon  them.  But  our  space  only  allows 
us  to  seize  a  point  here  and  there  of  this  disgraceful  course. 
Yet  through  it  all  there  ran  a  thread  of  sentiment.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  had  seen  a  girl  of  fourteen,  daughter  of  a  family 
friend,  who  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  him.  Not  a 
day  passed  in  his  wildest  excesses  that  he  did  not  think  of 
her.  Eventually  she  became  his  wile.  The  marriage  took  place  in 
1750,  when  he  was  twenty-five,  and  his  conversion  accomplished. 
After  this  event  he  took  three  voyages  as  captain  of  a  slaving 
vessel,  having,  he  says,  never  entertained  a  scruple  as  to  the  law- 
fulness of  the  traffic,  and  the  trade  being  considered  a  "  genteel" 
calling  at  once  respectable  and  profitable.  In  these  voyages  he 
taught  himself  Latin,  as  on  the  Guinea  Coast  he  had  got  up  the 
six  books  of  Euclid.  In  1754  he  settled  down  at  Liverpool,  and 
from  that  time  became  known  as  a  distinguished  convert.  In  1764 
he  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Oiney.  Wesee  in  him,  under  this 
charge,  certain  high  qualities — sincerity,  zeal,  and  consistency  of 
life  and  conduct,  strong  sense,  humour,  and  the  qualities  that  make 
a  friend.  He  must  have  had  in  a  fair  degree  the  manners  of  a  gentle- 
man to  be  the  chosen  companion  of  Cowper,  Hannah  More,  and  other 
noted  names.  The  self-complacency  with  which  he  dwells  on  the 
favour  of  heaven  to  so  great  a  sinner  is  scarcely  tempered  by  as 
much  shame  and  contrition  as  the  reader  desires ;  but  the  high 
Calvinism  of  his  creed  did  not  require  this.  Besides  his  autobio- 
graphy, he  wrote  books  which  had  great  success.  He  wras  a  light 
of  his  party  ;  but  as  a  curate  he  failed.  Probably  he  would  not 
have  thought  much  of  those  tokens  of  a  successful  ministry  which 
followed  on  Mr.  Isold's  teaching;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  de- 
cidedly wanting  at  Oiney.  He  had  entered  on  the  curacy  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Thornton,  who  supplied  him  with  means  for  all 
necessary  expenses.  "Bo  hospitable,"  were  his  words,  "  and  keep 
open  house  for  such  as  are  worthy  of  entertainment.  Help 
the  poor  and  needy.  I  will  statedly  allow  you  200I.  a  year, 
and  readily  send  whenever  you  have  occasion  to  draw  more." 
And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  Mr.  Newton  was  a  zealous 
preacher,  but  his  doctrine  did  not  suit  his  flock;  more  especially 
as  it  was  no  doubt  illustrated  by  confessions  such  as  wo  have 
hinted  at.    In  fact,  his  devoted  biographer  has  to  admit  utter 

failure,  and  confesses  that  the  Gospel  ho  preaobed  was  to  the  people 

of  Oiney  a  savour  of  death  unto  death.  His  successor,  Thomas 
Scott  (the  commentator),  while  recognizing  the  fact,  does  not 
throw  all  the  blame  on  the  hearers: — 

Many  pious  and  even  eminent  ministers  have  so  humoured  and  indulged 
their  people  as  to  render  them  rapt  ions,  vdl'-coneeiled,  and  ready  to  take 
aflmce  at  every  faithful  and  needful  reproof  anil  expostulation.  Hood  Mr. 
Newt.. n.  than  whom  lew  .tand  higher  on  many  grounds,  had  cried  in  this 
respect  at  Oiney  to  that  degree  that  he  could  not  preach  a  plain  and  prac- 
tical sermon  w  ithout  exciting  Inquiries  through  the  town,  "  What  has  been 
th*  matter?  who  has  been  telling  something  that  led  to  this  subject?'' 

I!y  this  ami  other  concurring  en  istaiiees,  though  exemplary,  meek,  and 

hiving  in  1  he  highest  degree,  he  bSCaml  an  Kli  at  Oiney,  and  really  could 
not  keep  his  station,  having  lost  almost  all  his  authority  mid  iullueticc. 
And  when  it  was  known  he  was  about  to  go,  it  seemed  the  determination  to 
thwart  and  oppose  him  in  all  hi.  plans  for  their  Icnclit.  Oiney,  when  Mi. 
New  1 011  hit  it,  w  armed  with  Antiiioiid.ins  ;  ami  when  I  a  year  a  tier  became 
curate  of  the  parish,  most  ..I  1  he  professors  of  the  tiospol  were  Dissenters, 
and  I  had  to  attempt  raising  a  new  congregation  in  opposition  to  Antino- 
mianUm  and  anti-< 'liurclnsiii  which  prevailed.  In  a  population  of  3,500 
psiplr,  often  not  one  hundred  got  together  011  a  Sunday  morning  till 
nearly  the  cud  of  the  serviei;,  an. I  half  ol  tin- 01  fioin  other  places. 

Probably  Mr.  Newt  hi  whs  better  placed  at  St.  .Mary  W'ooliioth, 
where  he  ended  his  days  nt  11  great  age.  1 1  is  hearers  might  not 
make  Hitch  practical  application  of  his  doctrine.  Rustic  and  agri- 
cultural congregations  require  »  Icbs  varied  experience  in  their 
pastor  ;  a  steady  course  of  well-doing  lits  their  ideas  best.  Quito 
another  class  of  curate  is  also  characteristic  of  the  latter  part  of  UM 
eighteenth  century —  the  elegant  dilettante  scholar  who,  either  from 
something  in  himself  or  his  circumstance,  stands  out  id' the  way 
ot  preferment,  but  still  posses*"*  gilts  to  cast  a  mild  illumination 
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on  the  remote  spot  in  which  destiny  lixes  him.  There  was  a  vast 
deal  of  literary  activity  in  that  day  which  had  no  field  for  its  dis- 
play such  as  our  time  furnishes.  Yet  an  accomplished  man  was 
not  without  a  sphere  wherever  he  was  placed.  It  was  a  socLble 
age  ;  a  scholar  well  read  iu  modern  literature — especially,  let  us 
say,  in  the  Italian  poets — was  an  acquisition  at  every  table  within 
his  reach.  There  were  more  literary  circles  in  out-of-the-way  places 
then  than  there  are  now  ;  people  had  more  patience  with  each  other's 
affusions  in  verse  and  prose.  Letter-writing  was  cultivated  as  a 
pursuit ;  and,  where  roads  were  had,  and  the  post  weekly  instead  of 
daily,  letters  were  tolerated  of  a  length  which  could  not  now  be 
borne.  We  find  of  this  class  a  memoir  of  the  liev.  P.  Cunning- 
ham, curate  of  Eyam,  iu  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire,  a  livin<r  held  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Seward,  father  of  the  authoress.  He  wrote 
to  his  rector  letters  of  a  portentous  length,  which  were  so  far 
appreciated  that  they  have  found  their  way  into  print ;  letters 
of  live  and  a  half  closely-printed  pages,  in  which  are  collected 
thoughts,  criticism,  quotation,  and  narrative  which  in  these 
days  would  all  have  found  their  way  to  the  magazines.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  harmony  of  feeling  and  universal  appre- 
ciation that  pervades  the  record.  Mr.  Seward  preaches  to 
the  people  of  Eyam  a  splendid  eulogium  on  their  newly-ap- 
pointed curate  ;  and  the  curate  sends  the  passage  which  con- 
tains this  notice  to  his  relations  at  Deal,  and  to  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  who  had  recently  ordained  him.  He  lavishes  on  his  flock 
an  effusion  of  feeling  in  return  for  "continually  receiving  from 
the  parishioners  the  most  ati'ecting  and  expressive  demonstra- 
tions that  my  continuance  in  my  present  station  is  essential  to 
their  happiness  and  contentment.  One  grasps  my  hands  so  vehe- 
mently, as  a  mark  of  cordiality,  that  it  is  a  mercy  for  me  neither 
the  gout  nor  the  rheumatism  are  lodged  there  ;  another  takes  them 
conamore  rcliijioso  (die  labbre :  a  third  prays  for  blessings  on  my 
head  as  I  go  along  the  street,"  &c.  We  do  not  quite  understand 
the  action  conveyed  in  the  Italian  quotation — a  Peak  rustic  actu- 
ally kissing  hands.  Possibly  the  borrowed  phrase  gives  the  inten- 
tion only.  Elsewhere,  in  expressing  his  feeling  for  the  starry  sphere 
to  which  the  Derbyshire  hills  raise  him  nearer,  he  declares  himself 
an  amatore  of  the  great  works  of  nature.  He  fills  the  church.  "  I  have 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  to  observe  your  church  more  crowded 
than  I  am  assured  it  has  ever  been  remembered  during  this  season 
of  the  year.  No  more  Methodist  teachers  appear  at  the  chapel  at 
Eyam."  These  transports  so  early  in  his  career  led  us  to  antici- 
pate a  collapse  of  some  sort ;  but  ten  years  seem  to  have  produced 
no  coldness.  In  spite  of  little  affectations,  he  had  a  strong  sense 
of  duty.  He  was  evidently  in  his  right  place,  and  an  example  of 
contentment,  as  was  many  an  elegant  scholar  of  the  time,  under 
circumstances  which  would  not  in  duller  men  have  excited  the 
feeling. 

Local  history  gives  us  glimpses  of  life  in  the  Church  which  by  no 
means  justify  the  complacent  notion  now  prevalent  of  universal 
apathy  and  deadness.  It  is  a  mere  accident  when  good  work  in 
remote  scenes  of  labour  outlives  the  memory  of  the  witnesses  of  it. 


MR.  HAWEIS  ON  LIBERALISM  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

E  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  late  about  claims  for  greater 
freedom  in  the  Church  of  England.  Only  the  other  day  two 
petitions  were  presented  to  Convocation  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  from  different  parties  in  the  Church,  the  one — far  the 
most  numerously  signed — praying  for  a  policy  of  toleration  and 
forbearance  in  ritual  matters,  the  other  deprecating  it.  It  is  due 
indeed  to  the  signatories  of  the  latter  or  Evangelical  petition  to 
say  that  they  disclaimed  any  desire  "  to  narrow  the  comprehen- 
siveness of  the  National  Church,  or  to  abridge  reasonable  liberty," 
and  they  in  fact  proceed  at  once  to  vindicate  this  liberty  for  their 
own  rubrical  irregularities  ;  but  they  were  careful  to  explain  that 
it  must  not  be  extended  to  any  ceremonies  expressive  of  "  doc- 
trines which  we  believe  to  be  unscriptural."  But  there  is  un- 
fortunately so  much  diversity  of  sentiment,  both  within  and 
without  the  Church  of  England,  as  to  what  is  scriptural  teaching, 
that  those  at  whom  the  document  is  aimed  will  hardly  derive 
much  comfort  from  the  explanation  that  it  only  denounces  rites 
which  their  opponents  think  unscriptural.  It  might  indeed  fairly 
be  urged  by  Dean  Church  and  his  co-signataries  that  the  doc- 
trines symbolized  by  the  incriminated  ritual,  whether  scriptural  or 
not,  have  at  least  been  ruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal — 
and  this  in  an  undefended  suit — to  be  consistent  with  the  Anglican 
formularies,  and  that  they  are  therefore  only  claiming  liberty  for 
the  clergyman  to  give  ceremonial  expression  at  the  ahar  to 
beliefs  he  has  confessedly  full  liberty  to  teach  from  the  pulpit.  It 
is  a  very  dilferent  kind  of  liberty  which  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Haweis 
in  an  article  he  has  contributed  to  the  Contemporary  Review  on 
"Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Church  of  England;  its  Limits, 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  ought  to  be."  A  foot-note  informs 
us  that  this  paper  was  "  originally  read  before  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  of  London  at  Siou  College,"  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  it  must  have  pretty  well  taken  away  the  breath  of  that  grave 
and  reverend  assembly  a9  they  listened  to  it.  Mr.  Haweis,  as 
evervbody  knows,  is  a  hiprh  authority  on  "  music  and  morals,"  and 
he  has  drawn  around  his  pulpit  a  circle  of  curious  or  admiring 
hearers  who  can  enjoy  a  style  of  eloquence,  more  educated  perhaps, 
but  no  les«  sensational,  than  that  which  has  made  the  City  Temple 
aud  the  Surrey  Tabernacle  famous.  But  we  had  yet  to  learn  that 
be  aspired  to  be  also  an  authority  on  Christian  doctrine.    He  has 


something  however  to  tell  us  about  it  which  is  not  exactly  new 
— for  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  said  before  by  Dean  Stanley 
and  others  in  more  cautious  language — but  which  possesses  a  cer- 
tain novelty,  if  not  exactly  a  charm,  from  its  manner  of  utterance. 
Certainly,  if  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  Mr„ 
Haweis,  he  would  have  had  no  temptation  to  leave  the  Church 
of  England  ;  he  would  have  been  taught  first  to  claim  a  liberty 
far  beyond  what  he  needed  as  already  "belonging"  to  him,, 
as  an  Anglican  minister,  and  secondly  to  "  ask  for  more."  It  is 
difficult  indeed  to  know  whether  to  be  most  amazed  at  what  Mr. 
Haweis  "  claims,"  or  at  his  thinking  it  necessary,  after  his  modest 
claim  is  established,  to  "  ask  "  for  anything  further.  One  is  re- 
minded, to  be  sure,  of  a  familiar  example  in  the  old  Latin 
Grammar — Quo  plus  habent  eo  plus  cupiunt.  And  it  is  possible  in, 
this  case  that  some  lingering  doubt  about  the  security  of  the  habent 
may  have  helped  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  for  further  acquisitions.. 
Mr.  Haweis  is  perhaps  after  all  not  quite  so  sure  as  he  would  fain 
persuade  himself  that  the  limits  of  his  present  liberty  "are  "  what 
he  says  they  are,  as  he  is  of  what  "  they  ought  to  be."  But  it  is 
time  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

The  paper  opens  with  the  modest  formula  already  referred  to. 
"  First,  let  us  claim  what  belongs  to  us.  Secondly,  let  us  ask  for 
more."  The  only  remaining  restriction  on  the  liberty  which 
"  belongs  to  us  "  is  "  that  rag  and  tatter  of  subscription,  the  Act  28 
and  29  Vict.  c.  122  — 

This  is  the  rag : — 

"  I,  A.  B.,  do  solemnly  make  the  following  declaration  : 
"  I  assent  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  of  Religion  and  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  of  the  Ordering  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons;  1 
believe  the  Doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  Englund  and  Ireland,  as 
therein  set  forth,  to  he  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God;  and  in  Public 
Prayer  and  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  I  will  use  the  form  in  the 
said  book  prescribed  und  none  other,  except  so  far  as  shall  be  ordered  by 
lawful  authority." 

Some,  it  is  observed,  "think  this  only  a  degree  less  binding  than 
the  old  form,"  and  Mr.  Haweis  must  of  course  remember  how  con- 
fidently that  argument  was  pressed  on  objectors  when  the  change 
was  made  only  fifteen  years  ago.  "  But  " — the  argument  has  done 
its  work  and  may  be  discarded  now — "  that  is  a  mistake.  The 
old  was  a  good  round  confession  of  belief,  but  this  rag  and  tatter 
binds  us  to  believe  neither  [the  italics  are  his  own]  the  Articles 
nor  the  Doctrine  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland." 
Does  it  then  mean  nothing  at  all  ?  Not,  perhaps,  quite  that — to 
assent  to  anything  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  fact  of  its  existence,  just 
as "  several  M.P.'s  who  are  avowed  Republicans  assent  to  the 
monarchy,  but  do  not  believe  in  it."  It  is  obvious  that  in  this 
sense  an  avowed  atheist  might  "assent"  to  the  39  Articles  and 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  quite  as  fully  as  the  strictest  Angli- 
can. And  as  for  believing  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  to  be 
"  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God " — well,  let  us  assume  for  the- 
moment  that  the  Word  of  God  means  the  Bible,  though  Mr. 
Haweis  is  "  not  personally  fond"  of  confounding  "  the  two ;  but 
what  then  ? 

After  seeing  what  the  "  vigour  and  rigour"  of  a  professional  theologian, 
can  do  for  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  out  of  the  Bible  and  what  rival  sect* 
have  habitually  done  for  their  own  tenets,  there  is  evidently  no  quantity  cr 
quality  of  doctrine  which  cannot  be  shown,  with  a  little  judicious  severity 
in  the  handling  of  texts,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  God. 

The  declaration  of  belief  therefore  merely  amounts  to  a  statement 
that  the  Bible,  which  has  been  interpreted  in  a  thousand  different 
ways  by  as  many  jarring  sects  or  individual  readers,  may  be  s'o  inter- 
preted as  not  to  clash  with  the  39  Articles.  Clearly  any  one  who 
scrupled  to  make  this  declaration  must  be  scrupulous  almost  to  mono- 
mania. If  indeed  it  meant  that  the  Articles  supplied  th#  only  natural 
and  proper  interpretation  of  the  Bible — a  view  which  might  quite 
conceivably  be  held  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh — that  would  not  at  all 
prove  their  teaching  to  be  true,  for  we  may  fairly  claim  that, 
when  a  clergyman  is  required  at  his  ordination  to  profess  his  un- 
feigned belief  in  all  the  canonical  Scriptures,  it  is  only  in  the  same 
sense  as  a  man  "  unfeignedly  believes  in  the  British  Muse  urn," 
that  is  to  say  "  he  masters  the  contents  as  well  as  he  can,  and 
believes  all  that  the  best  and  wisest  authorities  can  tell  him  about 
them."  That  is  precisely  the  process  the  author  of  the  Age  of 
Reason  tells  ns  that  he  applied  to  the  Bible,  by  which  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  "  fabulous,"  and  in  that  sense, 
which  on  Mr.  Haweis's  showing  is  a  sufficient  one.  he  "  unfeignedly 
believed  it."  There  remain,  it  is  allowed— for  Mr.  Haweis  is  re- 
solved to  do  full  justice  to  the  force  of  the  adverse  argument — 
besides  "  the  rag  aud  tatter  of  subscription  "  certain  "  rubric* 
which  have  the  force  of  statute  law."  They  deal  chiefly  however 
with  ritual,  and  "  where  they  bind  ritual  they  are  systematically 
broken,  and  where  they  bind  doctrine  they  are  commonly  ig- 
nored." 

So  far  then  the  case  appears  simple  enough,  and  the  liberty 
already  existing  so  complete  that  nobody  need  be  excluded  from 
the  Anglican  ministry  by  the  existing  subscriptions  who  would  not 
equally  be  excluded  by  being  asked  to  subscribe  the  first  axiom  of 
Euclid.  But  still  the  writer  does  not  somehow  feel  quite  at  his 
ease.  There  is  a  sort  of  current  prejudice'  that,  after  all,  subscrip- 
tion to  formularies  nmst_  mean  something,  and  "  doctrine  will 
resolve  itself  into  doctrines,  and  these  doctrines  are  contained  in 
creeds  and  formularies."  And  so  we  are  brought  back  to  the  old 
question,  "  Do  you  believe  them  or  do  you  not " 

Abolish  subscription,  relax  the  rubrics,  yet,  as  long  as  the  Prayer  Book 
is  assented  to  and  used,  tbn  is  the  question  which  every  clergyman  haa  to 
face— Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  believe  the  creeds  and  furmularie*  of  the 
Church  of  England  ? 
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Granted— That  no  forms  can  be  devised  to  which  any  large  number  of 
persons  can  agree  without  reservations.  Still  Conscience  asks,  What 
reservations  ?  _ 

That  some  expressions  become  obsolete  in  time.  Conscience  asks,  What 
expressions  ? 

That  different  interpretations  can  be  put  upon  the  same  words,  and  that 
non-natural  interpretations  mav  be  allowed  to  the  Broad  Church,  as  they 
have  been  granted  wholesale  to"  the  High  Church  party.  Still  Conscience 
asks,  What  interpretations  ? 

That  great  latitude  is  admissible  in  accepting  the  Bible  and  the  Prayer 
Book,  whieh  is  founded  upon  the  Bible.  Still  Conscience  asks,  What 
latitude  ? 

That  doctrine  is  different  from  doctrines.  Conscience  asks,  What  is  the 
difference? 

Here  then  at  last  we  seem  to  touch  on  firm  ground.  "  What 
freedom  in  doctrine  do  we  claim  f  "  But  if  the  question  is  a  plain 
and  downright  one  enough,  the  answer  is  not  a  little  bewildering, 
"  Freedom  to  separate  in  each  doctrine  the  substance  from  the 
form  " — the  italics  are  still  the  writer's — "  or,  in  other  words, 
freedom  to  re-state  the  substance."  Since  the  magical  "  dis- 
tinguendum  "  which  made  such  havoc  of  the  first  principles  of 
morality  in  the  Jesuit  casuistry  so  mercilessly  exposed  in  the 
Provinciales,  no  more  potent  instrument  for  making  a  silk  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  ear — or  the  reverse — has  ever  heen  devised.  What  is 
form  and  what  is  suhstance  ?  Mr.  Haweis  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  distinction  by  examples.  "  Do  you  believe  in  the  miraculous  ?  " 
Yes,  certainly,  "  the  miraculous  underlies  the  whole  Bible,  the 
whole  Church,  the  whole  of  history  sacred  and  profane  " — the 
italics  here  are  ours — but  the  writer  personally  would  "have  great 
sympathy  with  those  who  resolved  all  physical  miracle  into  mis- 
conception, or  inspired  vision,  or  even  hallucination  " — that  is,  the 
substance  of  the  doctrine.  At  the  same  time  he  does  himself 
believe  in  miracles  both  in  and  out  of  the  Bible,  but  not  in  all  of 
either  class.  A  more  searching  question  follows,  "  Do  you  believe 
in  the  Incarnation  ?  "  Once  more  the  magician  waves  his  wondrous 
wand.  What  is  the  " substance "  of  the  doctrine?  Only  that 
"  the  human  side  of  God — moral  sympathy  and  love — always  was, 
that  it  did  not  begin  to  be  when  Jesus  was  born,  or  at  any  other 
time."  We  need  hardly  observe  that  in  this  "  substance  of  the  doc- 
trine "Tom  Paine  was  a  firm,  and  even  enthusiastic  believer,  though 
he  tells  us  he  "  revolted  "  at  Christianity.  In  the  same  way  belief  in 
the  "  Day  of  Judgment "  merely  means  that  "  we  shall  be  tried  on 
principles  intelligible,  humane,  and  just " ;  belief  in  eternal 
punishment  means  belief  "  in  penalty  proportioned  to  guilt " ;  and 
the  resurrection  of  the  body  means  "  the  immortality  of  the  soul." 
The  same  powerful  solvent  of  distinction  is  to  be  applied  to  all 
other  creeds  and  doctrines,  and  notably  to  "  the  Trinity,  the 
Atonement,  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  justification  by  faith,  and 
the  Sacraments."  Happily  want  of  space,  or  perhaps  some  latent 
instinct  of  reverence  or  good  taste,  has  withheld  the  magician  in 
this  case  from  repeating  the  transformation  scene  before  our  eyes. 
He  adds  however,  before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  one  very 
important  rider — namely,  that  each  successive  age  must  rediscover 
for  itself  what  is  form  and  what  is  substance,  and  thus  even  the 
meagre  doctrinal  residuum  left  for  this  generation  may  evaporate  in 
thenext.  The  "  substance  "  e.g.  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  may 
be  discovered  by  our  children  to  be  simply  the  perpetuity  of  the 
race,  and  "a  stream  of  tendency  "  may  be  the  residuary  substance 
of  theism.  There  is  indeed  a  geographical  as  well  as  a  chrono- 
logical variation  here  ;  "  a  form  of  doctrine,  outgrown  in  London 
and  requiring  re-statement  may  still  be  current  coin  in  Wales." 
The  bodily  resurrection  may  for  the  present  remain  true  for  Welsh 
miners,  though  it  requires  substantial  "  re-statement  "  for  the 
denizens  of  Belgraviau  drawing-rooms. 

Once  again  we  thought  the  magician's  task  was  done.  lie  has 
provided  a  dissolving  medium  by  which  creeds  and  doctrines  may 
be  transmuted  into  their  opposites  as  readily  as  ever  the  old 
alchemists  hoped  to  transmute  all  things  into  gold.  But  yet  he 
is  not  quite  satisfied.  Facts  are  stubborn  things,  and  from  the 
midst  of  these  pleasant  theories  surgit  amari  aliquid  in  the  shape 
of  the  Prayer-book,  with  its  obsolete  dogmas  not  yet  "  re- 
stated," and  the  clergyman  has  to  read  it.  And  thus  the  old  dilli- 
Culty  crops  up  aguin,  "  How  shall  we  face  in  the  reading  desk  the 
old  wording  i  "  The  late  Bishop  Hinds,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  bis  old  age — as  did  Lord  Amberley  in  his  youth 
— arguing  that  if  a  beneliced  clergyman  became  a  convinced  atheist, 
he  not  only  was  not  bound  to  resign  his  preferment,  but  was  bound 
to  keep  it  and  preach  bis  new  convictions  from  the  pulpit. 
Whether  Mr.  Ilaweis  would  go  quite  that  length  we  cannot  say. 
What  ho  tells  us  is  that  the  Broad  Churchman  should  inform  his 
bishop,  at  ordination,  and  hia  congregation  afterwards,  that  bv  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  he  means  the  immortality  of  the  tool,  and 
that  ho  unfeignedly  believes  all  the  canonical  Scriptures  in  the 
same  sense  as  he  unfeignedly  believes  in  all  the  British  Museum. 
Nor  will  they  have  any  reuson  to  be  surprised  at  the  explana- 
tion : — 

Let  n<  compare  small  thinfrs  with  grf  at .  m  daily  lifc  every  one  mnlon 
teservations  which  most  pWphj  Understand.  A  man  whi  nrvrr  *a  turprmril 
in  his  life,  when  he.  has  !>»•«■«  an  much  mirpriaed  scores  of  timra.  Another 
signs  himself  your  nw*t  ohrilient  irrrnnt,  whilst  refusing everything  you  ii'k. 
Another  is  not  at  home,  and  nodi  to  you  out  'if  tin:  window.  Kns<  rvalioni 
which  your  servant  can  understand  you  can  understand  ;  and  reservations 
which  a  clergyman  ran  understand  a  rnrii;rrgalion  ran  understand,  if  thev 
nre  properly  explaiued.  The  illustration  is  trivial,  but  the  principle  is 
important. 

It  is  important  enough  certainly,  if  it  means  that  the  most  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity  need  only  bo  considered  true  by 
those  who  are  solemnly  pledged  to  teach  them  in  the  same  sense  as  a 


man  may  be  truly  said  to  be  "  not  at  home  "  when  he  is  too  busy  to 
receive  visitors.  With  this  almost  unlimited  freedom  already  secured 
to  him  one  hardly  sees  why  our  ideal  Broad  Churchman  should 
ask  for  more.  And  it  must  be  allowed  that,  compared  with  what 
he  already  claims,  the  writer's  fresh  demands  are  insignificant,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last,  and  that  he  had  a  few  pages  before 
claimed  to  possess  now.  He  desires  "  no  alteration  in  the  Prayer- 
book,  merely  additional  rubrics,  optional  forms,  and  optional 
omissions,"  to  spare  him,  we  presume,  the  trivial  but  gratuitous 
inconvenience  of  "  facing  in  the  reading-desk  "  what  he  is  about  to 
contradict — we  mean  "  re-state  " — in  the  pulpit.  The  new  demands 
are  thus  tabulated: — 

Repeal  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  (which  only  dates  from  1662,  and  is 
already  widely  neglected). 

Abolition  of  subscription  (unknown  to  the  early  Church,  and  which,  under 
the  Act  of  1865,  is  almost  a  dead  letter). 

Relegation  of  certain  creeds  which  do  not  stimulate  devotion  to  manuals  of 
instruction. 

Optional  use  of  alternative  forms  in  both  sacramental  services. 
Optional  omissions  in  other  services. 
Optional  selection  of  prescribed  lessons. 
Additional  qualifying  and  liberating  rubrics. 

And  lastly,  that  freedom  of  restatement  in  the  pulpit  which  would  naturally 
follow  from  these  concessions. 

Let  it  not  however  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  these  claims 
and  demands  are  propounded  in  the  interests  of  a  party,  though  it 
be,  as  the  writer  intimates  with  that  exquisite  modesty  character- 
istic of  his  school,  the  party  which  has  an  unquestioned  monopoly 
of  enlightenment  and  love  of  truth.  "  Spiritual  edification  "  is  the 
keynote  of  Evangelicals,  and  "  Sacramental  order  "  of  High  Church- 
men ;  "  the  Liberal  keynote  is  neither ;  it  is  Truth."  But  the 
interests,  if  not  the  survival,  of  the  Church  herself  are  at  stake. 
"  She  can  ill  bear  the  strain  of  these  prosecutions  for  ritual,  popu- 
lar with  the  emotional ;  and  heresy,  dear  to  the  enlightened."  She 
must  become  so  "  wide  and  simple  in  general  affirmations,"  so 
"  elastic  in  ritual,"  so  "  fearless  and  honest "  in  teaching  that  besides 
"  her  noble  breadth  and  sympathy  "  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of 
sects  shall  wither  away,  and  the  whole  nation  be  embraced  once 
more  in  "  the  National  Fold."  It  is  truly  a  charming  vision,  but 
there  is  one  little  hitch  about  its  realization  which  the  writer's 
ardour  of  Liberal  enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  overlook.  Granted 
that  he  and  his  friends  have,  as  he  repeatedly  assures  us,  all  the 
"  Truth  " — with  a  big  T — to  themselves ;  still  there  are  a  large 
number,  probably  a  large  majority,  of  believers  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  in  most  other  Christian  Communions,  who  cherish  a 
warm  attachment — bigoted  and  narrow,  if  you  please — to  the 
"  form  "  as  well  as  the  "  substance  "  of  the  particular  truths  they 
have  been  taught  to  prize,  and  are  not  yet  "  enlightened  "  enough 
to  be  willing  to  see  them  thrown  into  the  smelting  pot  of  the 
Broad  Church  alchemist.  They  are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  "  re- 
statement," as  old-fashioned  moralists  were  suspicious  of  the 
Jesuit  distinguendum,  and  are  rather  offended  than  edified  at  the 
novel  spectacle  of  Agnosticism  masquerading  in  a  surplice.  No 
doubt  they  are  behind  the  age.  But,  as  Mr.  Ilaweis  himself 
reminds  us,  in  italics,  "  we  must  be  left  free  to  grapple  with  facts," 
and  these  retrograde  religionists  are  a  palpable  and  obtrusive  fact. 
We  are  afraid  they  would  not  quite  appreciate  the  Church  of  the 
Future  which  is  to  embrace  every  one  in  its  comprehensive  arms, 
and  while  all  the  generalities  and  elasticities  and  sympathies  were 
flying  in  freely  at  the  open  windows  of  the  great  National  Pan- 
theon, the  vulgar  and  inelastic  multitude  of  national  believers 
would  be  trooping  outof  the  door.  "  The  past  policy  of  exclusion 
and  excision  is  suicidal."  Be  it  so,  but  suppose  the  result  of  the 
modern  policy  of  universal  comprehension  should  bo  to  create  a 
solitude  and  call  it  peace. 


VALENTINES. 

PERHAPS  the  old  manner  of  choosing  valentines  is  not 
less  worthy  of  restoration  than  a  good  many  other  tilings 
for  the  restoration  of  which  a  passion  seems  to  exist.  Our 
modern  valentines  are  dull  and  mechanical,  purchased  articles, 
little  better  than  Christinns  cards.  The  expensive  valentines 
are  gaudy  chiomolithogruphic  objects,  fluttering  in  ■  fuzz  of 
paper-lace.  The  humorous  valentines,  as  a  rule,  carry  personal 
satire  up  to  Fcsccnnino  limits.  By  careful  investigations  in 
the  bock  streets  and  kIiiiiis,  a  collector  will  learn  much  of 
the  popular  tnsto  in  airy  banter.  Ho  will  lind  that  the  charge 
of  monstrous  ugliness  is  quite  compatible  with  that  of  moral 
obliquity  and  conjugal  infidelity.  In  short,  there  is  not  much, 
either  of  sentiment  or  of  sport,  to  bo  got  out  of  the  modern 
manufactured  valentine.  Some  nmusement  has,  indeed,  been  do- 
rived,  on  an  historical  occasion,  by  the  despatch  of  two  hundred 
valentines  at  once  to  a  Cabinet  Minister.  This  is  not  a  joke  to  be 
played  twice.  Beside*,  wo  learn  from  the  papers  that  Mr.  (ilnd- 
stone's  letters  nre  now  opened  by  his  private  secretary.  This 
is  discounting,  both  to  malignatits  who  would  like  to  send  ex- 
plosive epistles,  nnd  to  admirers  who  find  their  best  expression  in 
"  hainatory  song."  The  old  custom  of  valentines  wns  iiiueh  morn 
diverting,  nnd  offered  occasions  for  flirtation,  and  for  the  display 
of  a  generom  disposition.  Indies  and  gentlemen  would  sup 
together;  their  names  were  then  written  out  on  scraps  of  paper, 
nnd  were  placed  in  two  bags.  The  Indies  drew  at,  random  out  of 
the  men's  bag,  nnd  the  men  obtained  the  valentine  that,  fate  al- 
lotted from  the  bag  of  the  women.    Then  the  papers,  nj  in  Pupal 
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elections,  wore  thrown  into  the  fire.  On  this  topic  the  author  of 
The  Jtesciie  (1672)  wrote  appropriate  verses  "To  Mrs.  D.  0.," 
whose  namo  being  left  aftor  drawing  valentines,  and  cast  into  the 
lire,  was  snatched  out — 

I,  like  the  Angel,  did  aspire 
Your  A'umc  to  rescue  from  the  fire. 
My  zeal  succeeded  for  your  name, 
Hut  I,  alas,  caught  all  the  flame  ! 
A  meatier  offering  thus  sutlieed, 
And  Isaac  was  not  sacrificed. 

This  was  a  good  beginning,  and  the  interchange  of  verses  and  gal- 
lantries went  on  through  the  year.  From  a  passage  in  Pepus't 
Diary,  it  seems  that  another  custom  was  sometimes  followed.  The 
lady  who  lirst  saluted  a  man  in  the  morning  of  St.  Valentine's 
Day  was  his  Valentine.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  manner  in 
Scotlaud,  if  Sir  Walter  is  right  in  his  description  of  the  wooing 
of  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  and  of  Hal  of  the  Wynd.  A  more 
notable  example  is  Ophelia's  song,  especially  if  we  read, 

Good-morrow,  'tis  St.  Valentine's  day, 

All  in  the  morn  hctime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  window, 

To  be  your  Valentine. 

An  early  meeting  between  Valentines  seems  to  have  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  arrangement.  Thus  Pepys  writes  (February  14, 
1665) : — "  This  morning  comes  betimes  Dicke  Pen  to  be  my  wife's 
Valentine,  and  came  to  our  bedside.  By  the  same  token  I  had 
him  brought  to  my  side,  thinking  to  have  made  him  kiss  me  ;  but 
he  perceived  me  and  would  not;  so  went  up  to  his  Valentine;  a 
notable,  stout,  witty  boy."  Pepys  seems  to  have  preferred  small 
boys  as  Valentines  for  that  lovely  toast,  Mrs.  Pepys.  Perhaps 
fortune  favoured  him  in  the  drawing.  On  Valentine's  Day,  1666, 
he  writes  : — "  This  morning  came  up  to  my  wife's  bedside,  I  being 
up  dressing  myself,  little  Will  Mercer  to  be  her  Valentine,  and 
brought  her  name  writ  upon  blue  paper  in  gold  letters,  done  by 
himself,  very  pretty ;  and  we  were  both  well  pleased  with  it. 
But,"  adds  careful  Pepys,  "  I  am  also  this  year  my  wife's  Valen- 
tine, and  it  will  cost  me  5^. ;  but  that  I  must  have  laid  out  if  we 
had  not  been  Valentines."  Thus  the  money's  worth  was  kept  in 
the  family.  It  seems,  from  an  entry  in  1667,  that  Pepys  was  to 
be  his  wife's  Valentine  every  year,  with  no  prejudice  to  other 
Valentines  on  both  sides.  In  1667  he  found  this  favour  "likely  to 
cost  4!.  or  5/.  in  a  ring  for  her,  which  she  desires."  Gay  says  that 
among  country  people  the  tirst  acquaintance  of  the  opposite  sex 
met  on  St.  Valentine's  Day  was  the  destined  swain  or  nymph  :  — 

Thee  first  I  spied,  and  the  first  swain  we  see, 
In  spite  of  Fortune,  shall  our  true  love  be. 

Speaking  of  presents,  the  learned  Moresinus  avers  that  the 
women  receive  them  from  the  men.  But  in  canny  Scotland  the 
presents  were  reciprocal.  Brand  quotes  from  the  Connoisseur 
an  odd  piece  of  folk-lore.  A  lady  is  the  speaker,  and  she 
describes  how,  on  Valentine's  eve,  she  pinned  four  bay  leaves  to 
the  corners  of  her  pillow,  and  one  to  the  middle,  and  all  that  she 
might  dream  of  her  lover.  Nor  was  this  her  only  sleight  of 
magic.  She  boiled  an  egg  hard,  took  out  the  yolk,  filled  the 
hollow  with  salt,  and  devoured  the  egg,  shell  and  all.  She  then 
went  to  bed  in  solemn  silence,  dreamed  of  Mr.  Blossom,  and,  sure 
enough,  drew  that  favoured  swain  for  her  Valentine.  Herrick, 
not  usually  a  purist,  seems,  very  unreasonably,  to  have  limited  the 
privileges  of  Valentines  to  unmarried  girls.  Thus  he  writes  of  a 
bride : — 

She  must  no  more  a-maying, 
Nor  by  Rose-buds  divine 
Who'll  be  her  Valentine. 

"What  pretty  poetical  customs,  and  how  merry  an  England  that 
was  iu  which  they  nourished  !  Now  we  divine  not  by  rose-buds, 
but,  at  most,  buy  flimsy  cards  or  French  sweetmeats.  Now  we 
never  go  a-maying;  and,  indeed,  only  the  most  hardy  would  be 
capable  of  such  exercises,  and  they  must  needs  be  dressed  in 
ulsters  and  sealskin  raiment. 

Valentines  seem  to  be  pre-eminently  an  English  custom.  "We 
have  never  observed  the  usual  decorative  love-letters  in  the  sta- 
tioners' windows  in  France  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
"love-divinations"  which  used  to  be  practised  on  the  Continent  at 
Advent  had  nothing  to  do  with  St.  Valentine,  and  rather  corre- 
sponded to  our  practices  at  Candlemas.  Misson,  when  he  de- 
scribed our  old  habit  of  drawing  Valentines,  seems  to  have 
regarded  it  as  a  custom  peculiar  to  England  and  Scotland.  "  Les 
Valentins  donnent  Bals  et  Cadeaux,  portent  pendant  plusieurs 
jours  sur  le  cceur  ou  sur  la  manche  les  billets  de  leur  Valentines, 
et  nssez  souvent  l'amour  s'y  boute." 

The  origin  of  the  custom  of  St.  Valentine's  Day  would  be  more 
easy  to  discover  if  we  had  means  of  tracing  the  rites  over  a  wider 
area.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  popular  festivals  are  older 
than  the  rise  of  the  great  mythological  religions,  those  of  Greece 
god  Home.  They  were  adopted  by  the  Olympian  rituals,  and,  ! 
once  more,  were  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church.  Christmas,  and 
the  Summer  Solstice,  and  All  Souls'  Day  are  honoured  among 
savages,  r.nd  were  honoured  by  the  civilized  ancients  with  rites 
which  still  survive.  But  we  have  no  such  guides  to  the  signi- 
ficance cf  St.  Valentine's  feast.  Wheatley  observes,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  dispute  his  evidence,  that  "  St.  Valentine  was  a  man 
of  most  admirable  parts."  He  was  also  famed  for  his  "  love  and 
charitv  "  :  but  these  qualities  have  no  obvious  connexion  with  an 
old  English  custom.  Bishop  Hall  attributes  to  St.  Valentine 
singular  chastity :  ''  Valentine's  self,  or  some  as  chaste  as  he."  ( 
Thus  it  is  rather  "odd  that  St.  Valentine's  feast  should  almost  coin-  | 


.  ?  

cide  with  that  of  Faunus  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  Faunus, 
according  to  Ovid,  was  a  rather  licentious  god.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, in  the  Fasti,  mentions  no  Roman  observances  on  the  feast  of 
Faunus  which  even  distantly  resemble  the  innocent  mirth  of 
the  day  of  St.  Valentine.  Perhaps  the  Folk  Lore  Society  may 
be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  a  somewhat  difficult  subject,  which, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  has  never  been  properly  investi- 
gated. The  author  of  some  verses  prefixed  to  a  little  pamphlet,. 
"  Ye  Old  Style  Valentines  "  (Falkner  and  Son,  Manchester),  says 
that 

The  custom  rules,  which  had  its  birth 
In  Koman  times. — They  cast  by  lot. 
That  each  might  know  the  maid  he'd  got. 

But  tbia  is  not  evidence,  and  we  do  not  know  where  the  evidence* 
is  to  be  found.  Probably  the  Fathers,  who  generally  rail  at  all 
pleasant  old  "  heathen  customs,  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject.  But  the  Fathers  were  rather  copious  writers,  and  we 
have  not  time  to  investigate  their  many  and  meritorious  pro- 
ductions. 

The  publication  of  Messrs.  Falkner  contains  some  pretty  lines- 
from  our  old  writers,  which  might  be  adopted  by  lusty  Valentines 
whom  the  gods  have  not  made  poetical,  even  in  the  measure  of 
Sam  Weller.  Thus  Drayton  writes  (and  who  is  to  better 
Drayton  ?) : — 

Each  little  bird  this  tide 

Doth  choose  her  loved  peer. 
Which  constantly  abide 

In  wedlock  aU  the  year  ; 
As  Nature  is  their  guide, 

So  may  we  two  be  true 
This  year,  nor  change  for  new. 

As  turtles  coupled  were. 

Drayton  also 

Laughs  at  them  that  choose 
Their  Valentines  by  lot. 

But  we  hardly  believe  that  the  lots  were  fairly  dealt.  Too  much 
was  at  stake,  and  love  goes  so  often  by  cross  purposes,  that, 
the  old  wooers,  if  it  was  at  all  in  their  power  to  correct  fortune, 
would  not  have  given  him  this  chance.  The  prettiest,  we  think,, 
of  all  valentines  is  that  by  Donne,  which  rivals  the  bird's  owr. 
music: — 

Hail,  Bishop  ValentiDe !  whose  day  this  is  ; 

All  the  air  is  thy  diocese, 

And  all  the  chirping  choiresters 

And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners: 

Thou  marry  est  every  year 

The  lyric  lark,  and  the  grave  whispering  dove  ; 

The  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love, 

The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher  ; 

Thou  mak'st  the  blackbird  speed  as  soon 

As  doth  the  goldfinch  or  the  halycon — 

This  day,  more  cheerfully  than  ever  shine, 

This  day,  which  might  inflame  thyself,  old  Valentine  ! 

Were  the  old  springs  warmer  than  ours,  or  is  it  only  that  the 
hearts  of  the  people  were  less  easily  chilled,  and  they  foresaw  the- 
summer  before  the  daffodils  come,  and  while  the  snow  is  still  at 
war  with  the  snowdrop  ?  February  seems  cold  weather  for 
wooing,  and  the  ingenious  novelist  is  right  who  holds  that  Augusta 
is  the  dangerous  month,  and  that  love  "  waxes  cold  "  with  October, 
and  dies  when  the  hunting-season  has  fairly  begun.  Are  there  no- 
maids  and  bachelors  to  revive  the  old  customs,  with  the  old* 
furniture  and  faded  colours,  and  to  revere,  with  verses  and  posies, 
that  "  saint  of  admirable  parts,  and  singular  love  and  charity,  St. 
Valentine"?  Probably  the  custom  iu  its  right  form  is  obsoleto 
now;  but  some  thought  it  obsolete  in  1660,  yet  it  long  survived 
that  year  of  grace. 


GREEK  WIT. 

IN  whatever  terms  we  frame  the  definition  of  wit,  it  must,  we 
think,  be  accepted  that  in  no  nation  has  the  possession  of  the 
quality  of  wit  enjoyed  such  just  fame  as  in  ancient  Greece,  and 
our  opinion  is  supported  by  reference  to  a  small  brochure  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages,  comprising  some  four  hundred  say- 
ings, bom  mots,  and  ana,  put  forth  by  one  of  our  most  eminent 
Greek  scholars,  Mr.  Paley.  These  have  been  collected  by  himr 
put  together  with  as  much  abbreviation  as  was  practicable  in  the- 
course  of  reading,  and  accommodated  to  the  perusal  of  general, 
readers  with  some  taste  for  scholarship,  so  as  to  introduce  them  to 
a  field  little  traversed  in  school  reading. 

A  good  many  of  the  best  anecdotes  are  referable  to  ^Elian's- 
Farm  Ilistoria,  in  fourteen  books,  the  work  of  a  Roman  of 
Hadrian's  date  who  was,  however,  keenly  fond  of  the  Greeks  and 
Greek  literature  and  oratory.  To  him  we  owe  a  saying  of  Themis- 
tocles,  that  "  if  some  one  were  to  show  me  two  roads,  the  one  lead- 
ing to  the  devil  and  the  other  to  Parliament,  I  would  choose  the- 
former."  Comparing  the  English  of  this  repartee  with  the  original, 
we  find  it  nearly  literal,  and  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  noting 
the  discrepancy  between  modern  and  ancient  taste  on  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  pleasantest  of  clubs.  Another  give3  a  saying  of 
Anaxarchus,  who  ridiculed  Alexander  the  Great's  fancy  for  calling 
himself  a  god.  The  King  was  ill,  and  his  physician  ordered  him 
a  pudding.  "  All  the  hopes  of  our  god,"  said  Anaxarcbusr 
"  lie  iu  thU  puddiug."  Another  saying  is  tacked  to  the  name 
of  Plato  by  the  same  anecdotist,  yElian,  concerning  the  people 
of  Agrigeutum.  He  observed  that  they  had  costly  nouses 
and  gave  costly  banquets,  and  thereupon  remarked  that  they  built 
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as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  and  dined  as  if  they  would  be 
dead  for  ever.  According  to  another  version  of  the  same  saying 
we  find  that  one  interpretation  of  the  last  part  of  it  supposes 
the  Agrigentines  to  dine  as  if  they  were  to  die  next  day. 
A  truly  didactic  saying  is  attributed  by  ^Elian  to  the  Spartan 
magistrates.  "  When  certain  persons*  from  Clazomenai  had 
come  to  Sparta  and  smeared  with  soot  the  seats  on  which  the 
Spartan  magistrates  sat  discharging  public  duties ;  on  discovering 
what  had  been  done  and  by  whom,  they  expressed  no  indignation, 
but  merely  ordered  a  public  proclamation  to  be  made,  '  Let  it  be 
lawful  for  the  people  of  Clazomense  to  make  blackguards  of  them- 
selves.' "  A  very  large  number  of  apothegms,  proverbs,  or  sayings 
of  more  or  less  wit,  occur  up  and  down  the  collected  works  of 
Plutarch,  although  Schneidewin  does  not  hesitate  to  attribute 
these  to  some  impostor  usurping  his  name.  At  any  rate,  they  are 
handily  classified,  and  form  a  bulky  addition  to  Mr.  Paley's  trans- 
lated specimens.  Here  is  a  brief  and  bright  saying  which  this 
writer  attaches  to  King  Archelaus,  when  a  talkative  barber, 
trimming  his  beard,  asked  him  "How  shall  I  cut  it?''  "In 
silence,"  replied  the  King.  The  anecdote  recalls  one  of  Charles  II.'s 
bragging  barbers,  who  boasted  to  him  he  could  cut  His  Majesty's 
throat  when  he  would — a  boast  for  which  he  was  only  dismissed, 
though  for  a  like  rash  vaunt,  according  to  Peter  Cunningham,  the 
barber  of  Dionysius  was  crucified.  To  return  to  Plutarch,  he  tells 
the  following  stories,  both  good  in  their  way,  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
In  passing  sentence  on  two  rogues,  he  ordered  one  to  leave 
Macedonia  with  all  speed,  and  the  other  to  try  to  catch  him. 
No  less  astute  was  his  query  as  to  a  strong  position  he  wished  to 
occupy,  which  was  reported  by  the  scouts  to  be  almost  im- 
pregnable. "  Is  there  not,"  he  asked,  "  even  a  pathway  to  it  wide 
enough  for  an  ass  laden  with  gold  ?  "  Philip,  too,  according  to 
Plutarch,  is  entitled  to  the  fatherhood  of  an  adage  which  retains 
its  ancient  fame  about  "  calling  a  spade  a  spade.''  When 
some  Olynthians  denounced  Philip's  courtiers  to  him  as  traitors, 
they  were,  he  said,  "  rude  and  illiterate,  rrpi  a-Kucpijv  o-Kacprjv 
Xtyovras."  Another  sample  of  a  witty  saying  from  Plutarch's 
mint  is  that  attributed  to  Themistocles,  that  his  son  was 
the  most  powerful  man  in  Greece.  "  For,  said  he,  "  the 
Athenians  rule  the  Hellenes,  I  rule  the  Athenians,  your  mother 
rules  me,  and  you  rule  your  mother."  We  must  cite  one  or  two 
other  of  the  many  examples  from  Plutarch.  This  is  attributed  by 
him  to  Leotychidas,  son  of  Aristo.  "A  snake  having  twined  itself 
round  a  key,  which  was  declared  by  the  seers  to  be  a  portent, 
Leotychidas  remarked,  "  It  would  have  been  more  of  a  portent 
if  the  key  had  twined  itself  round  a  snake."  Others  are  con- 
nected with  ornithology,  like  the  apothegm  of  one  who  plucked 
the  feathers  from  a  nightingale,  and  finding  it  a  very  small 
bird,  exclaimed,  "You  little  wretch,  you're  nothing  but  voice" 
(cpcavd  ris  icrcrl  u2  ovbiv  «XXo)  ;  and  again,  the  repartee  of 
a  Laeonian  to  a  man  of  Sparta,  who  twitted  him  with  being 
unable  to  stand  as  long  as  himself  on  one  leg.  "  No ! " 
replied  the  other ;  "  but  any  goose  can."  This  bin  mot, 
as  it  is  called  by  Urban  Chevreau  in  his  Ana  (vol.  vii.,  p.  8), 
is  told  with  reference  to  persons  who  set  great  store  on  very 
frivolous  accomplishments;  but  neither  in  the  Greek  nor  in  the 
translation  have  we  lit  upon  a  reference  to  evidence  of  the  fact 
which  the  repartee  seems  to  assume.  "  When  Demades  the 
orator  remarked,  that  the  swords  of  the  Spartans  were  so 
short  that  ihev  could  be  swallowed  by  conjurors,  Agis  the  younger 
king  of  that  name  replied,  '  We  lind  them  quite  long  enough  to 
reach  the  enemy.'  "  Here  the  wit  exerted  is  of  a  truly  Spartan 
tenor,  but  the  anecdote  of  Cleomenes's  oath  to  give  the 
Argives  a  truce  for  seven  days,  and  excusing  his  perfidious 
slaughter  of  them  in  their  sleep  on  the  third  night — "  It  was  a  truce 
for  seven  days  " — is  surely  not  wit,  but  subterfuge.  Else- 
where, as  for  example,  in  some  extracts  from  Lucian  (we  except 
the  extracts  from  his  tract  on  Demonax),  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  see  the  point  so  clearly  as  to  justify  their  admission  into  the  area 
of  Greek  wit.  The  story  of  Hippocleides,  the  devil-may-care  son 
of  Tisandrus,  with  the  remark  of  Agarittu'a  father,  "O  son  of 
Tisandrus,  you  have  danced  away  your  bride  " ;  and  the  undig- 
nified dancer's  reckless  reply,  "  llippocleides  don't  care,"  perhaps 
belong  rather  to  humour  than  to  wit.  Others  of  Mr.  Paley's  dratts 
on  Herodotus  come  more  easily  into  the  prescribed  area.  An  anec- 
dote of  Strabo  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  clashing  of  a  harper's 
performances  with  the  sounding  of  a  bell  for  opening  of  the  fish 
market.  All  the  audience  vanished  at  once  save  a  little  deaf  man. 
The  harper  expressed  himself  unutterably  llattered  at  his  having 
resisted  the  importunity  of  the  bell.  "  What !  "  cried  the  deaf  man, 
"  has  the  fish  bell  rimg  '<  Then  I'm  off  too.  Oood-by  !"  One  excel- 
lent saying  from  Plutarch  has  been  as  yet  overlooked.  It  is  tacked 
on  to  Peisistratus,  one  of  the  most  genial  figures  among  the  ancients. 
"  When  minded  to  marry  again  he  was  dissuaded  by  his  sons, 
who  asked  whether  '  he  was  dissatisfied  with  them.'  »  Certainly 
not,  my  dear  fellows,'  ho  replied,  '  I  wish  to  have  moro  like  you.'" 
In  the  rare  hoard  of  anecdota  preserved  in  Atbeweus  occur  many 
admirable  mttt  and  witty  sayings  which  have  Ix-cn  culled  once 
and  again  ,  many  also  doubtless  which  have  hitherto  escaped 
translation.  No  Greek  scholar  needs  to  be  told  that  a  great 
Aristophanic  exerciso  of  wit  consists  in  the  figure  nnfiii  vona- 
boKMv,  the  surprise  of  some  ludicrous  substitution  for  the  idea 
naturally  expected.  The  lively  fish  tattle  enshrined  in  the  pages 
of  Atbenteus  abounds  in  instances  of  this.  Here  is  one  attributed 
to  Theocritus  of  Chios  (another  than  the  Nyracuann  or  Alexandrian 
id v  lint  i,  and  addressed  by  him  "  to  one  Diodes,  a  fish-glutton  who 
had  lost  bis  wife  aud  was  tramiuing-in  fish  at  her  funeral  feast, 


whilst  at  the  same  time  he  shed  tears."  Theocritus  said  to  him — 
"  Weep  not,  you  can  do  no  good  by — fish-eating  "  (Ath.  344  p.  B.) 
Another  story  occurs  to  us,  which  we  may  quote  in  illustration,  of 
a  wit  who,  when  told  that  the  "ray"  was  a  good  fish,  said, 
"  Yes ;  about  as  good  as  if  a  man  were  to  eat  a  boiled  cloak.^, 
The  name  of  Stobaeus  recalls  to  us  another  famous  collector  of 
valuable  and  instructive  sayings,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  but  pro- 
bably Inter  than  that  of  Hierocjes  ;  it  is  also  pretty  certain  that  he 
was  a  heathen.  Of  his  two  works,  the  Ecloga;  and  the  Florilegium, 
the  latter  has  been  of  great  service  to  modern  anecdotists.  From  the 
tenor  of  many  of  the  stories  we  are  led  to  accept  the  account  that 
he  compiled  them  for  the  guidance  of  his  son.  A  thief  excused 
himself  to  Demosthenes  by  saying,  "  I  did  not  know  it  was  yours.'' 
"  But  you  did  know,"  said  the  other,  "  that  it  was  not  yours." 
Another  records  that  Simonides  used  to  say  "  he  never  once 
regretted  having  held  his  tongue,  but  very  often  he  had  felt  sorry 
for  having  spoken."  According  to  the  same  collector,  Zeno  held 
the  same  teaching  from  experience  when  he  said  to  a  talkative 
youth,  "  Young  man,  nature  gave  us  one  tongue,  but  two  ears, 
that  we  may  hear  just  twice  as  much  as  we  speak." 

Since  we  have  expressed,  under  some  reserve,  an  opinion  that 
much  that  is  preserved  in  Lucian  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
Greek  wit,  it  is  but  fitting  to  cite  one  or  two  exceptions.  Here 
is  one  from  his  treatise  "  De  Saltatu,"  ii.  p.  309,  which  pre- 
sents two  witty  apologues.  The  people  of  Antioch  were  in 
the  habit  of  criticizing  the  personal  appearance  of  the  actors 
on  the  stage.  When  a  short  man  came  on  to  act  the  part  of 
Hector,  the  audience  called  out,  "  WThere's  Hector  ?  You  are 
only  the  boy  Astyanax !  "  When  a  very  tall  one  was  to  play  the 
part  of  Capaneus  scaling  the  wall  of  Thebes,  they  exclaimed,  "  Step 
in  !  Never  mind  the  ladder."  In  his  Life  of  Demonax  the  same 
famous  satirist  and  humourist  tells  succinctly  how  Demonax,  when 
a  sorcerer  boasted  that  he  could,  by  his  potent  charms,  make 
people  give  him  just  what  he  liked,  said,  "  Follow  me  ;  I  have  one 
simple  charm  that  will  do  as  much  as  any  of  yours."  Going  to  a 
baker's  shop,  he  produced  a  penny,  and  said,  "  Give  me  a  loaf." 
liidiculing  the  pedantry  of  such  as  affect  archaic  words,  Lucian 
makes  this  same  Demonax  say  to  one  who  was  guilty  of  so  doing, 
"  I  asked  you,  my  friend,  a  question  in  the  language  of  the 
day,  and  you  answer  it  as  Agamemnon  would  have  done." 
But  a  mine  of  wit  still  lies  in  divers  other  collections,  hardly  yet 
unearthed  so  as  to  be  publici  juris. 


THE  REVOLVER  AGE. 

TT  has  always  pleased  historians  of  the  picturesque  kind  to 
J-  divide  the  periods  of  history  in  some  more  striking  manner 
than  by  humdrum  numerals.  We  beg  to  suggest  to  the  next  his- 
torian of  this  kidney  the  title  of  this  article  as  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate designation  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  are  mysteries  in  it  of  the  most  profitable  kind  to  the  devout 
explorer ;  the  mechanical  perfection  and  practical  inefficiency  of  the 
revolver,  its  capacity  of  "  making  all  men  alike  tall,"  or  rather 
short,  its  unheroic  character,  &c.  &c,  all  ollering  texts  for  im- 
provement by  the  expositor.  But  at  present  we  do  not  speak 
tropically,  but  literally.  In  Tiber i in  drjluxit  Oroides ;  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  ha\e  nude  a  junction  with  the  Thames,  and  the 
shops  and  pockets  of  London  overflow  with  revolvers.  A  peaceable 
Londoner  of  thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  aghast  at  the  stacks 
of  little  boxes  containing  Deringers,  the  artlessly  strewn  piles  of 
"  bulldogs "  which  oiler  themselves  to  him  now  in  the  public 
streets.  There  was  a  time  when  a  single  "  Colt  *  in  a  gunsmith's 
window  was  something  for  a  lounger  with  nothing  to  do  to  stop 
and  gaze  at :  now  tlio  w  eapons  of  this  kind  lie  heaped,  like 
currants  or  a  new  importation  of  the  finest  Tafilat  dates,  in  every 
twentieth  shop  or  so.  Neither  can  it  bo  said  that  it  is  a  mere 
idle  display.  The  mild  Londoner  of  ancient  days  who  has  just 
been  described  walks  down  a  secluded  I  treat  in  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  ho  learns  that  a  young  person  "  foolin' around  "  with  a  play- 
thing of  this  sort  has  shot  herself.  To  settle  his  nerves,  he  enters 
what  a  French  traveller  once  described,  with  politeness  and  truth, 
as  "  those  raft's  of  London,  whoso  decorations  are  violent,  whoso 
accommodation  is  insullicient,  and  whose  consummations  afllict 
the  throat  with  a  singular  thirst "  ;  and,  as  he  enters,  11  salvo  of 
revolver  bullets  greets  him.  lie  seeks  I  ho  western  quarters  of  the 
town,  nnd  a  still  more  interesting  sight  is  to  be  seen.  From 
a  stntely  mansion  there  bounds  a  burglar,  pursued  by  a  fair  damsel 
111  the  garb  of  servitude.  .Several  policemen  unit  a  postman  chaso 
the  burglar,  even  tis  'I  honipson  of  Angel's  was  chased  by  the  ISald- 
Headed  Snipe  of  the  Valley.  Hut  the  parts  on  this  occasion  are 
reversed.  '1  ho  Nald-IIended  Snipe  "  run  and  occasionally  shot  "; 
the  policemen  nnd  the  postman  run,  and  occasionally  are  shot  at. 
Two  revolvers  gnue  the  person  of  the  burglar,  and,  having  dis- 
abled his  pursuers,  he  seeks  the  slicker  of  the  iiuliuislieil  house  so 
dear  to  burglars,  and  is  foeii  no  more,  except  dimly,  and  in  11 
legendary  manner,  buying  hats  in  Portland  Koud,  ami  demanding 
to  l*>  driven  to  linisli  t M  day  at  the  QsmUiI  Theatre.  Jf  t|j„ 
frightened  spectator  flies  from  the  capital  of  Hogland  to  Hint  of 
Scotland,  a  remarkable  variation  of  the  same  scene  meets  him  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Leith  ;  while,  as  lor  the  third  metropolis  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  in  Dublin  the  re- 
volver is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  the  bri  nk fast-tabln  and  the 
bedroom  to  sleeping  and  waking  mnn  and  woman.  The  revolver 
jternoctut  with  the   Iii.su    gentleman,  ptngi4lU&Urt  rustvatur, 
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especially  rmt.icatur.  If  he  is  wise,  he  is  followed  by  a  servant  with 
a  double-barrelled  gun ;  Winchester  repeaters  lie  on  his  table,  and 
for  carriage  company  a  carbine  smooth-bored  and  loadod  with  buck- 
shot is  believed  to  be  a  superior  protection.  But  the  revolver  is, 
as  it  were,  additional  to  all  these.  What  with  Land  Leaguers  in 
Ireland,  footpads  in  Scotland,  and  burglars  in  England,  the  gun- 
makers  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions  ought  to  be  driving  a  roaring 
trade. 

The  Cromwell  lioad  burglary  is'  perhaps  chiefly  remarkable 
because  of  the  number  of  the  weapons  which  the  evasive  burglar 
carried.  Its  circumstances  qua  burglary  were  familiar  to  the  at- 
tentive student  of  the  burglarious  art.  A  neighbourhood  where 
inhabited  and  uninhabited  houses  are  arranged  after  the  fashion 
of  streaky  bacon,  and  where  yet  othor  houses  in  an  unfinished 
state  occur,  is  the  burglar's  paradise.  The  uninhabited  house  is 
for  hiin  not  merely  a  place  of  rest  and  meditation,  but  the 
easiest  and  safest  mode  of  entrance  to  the  inhabited  house.  The 
unfinished  dwelling  is  a  refuge,  a  kind  of  Malepartus  in  which 
lievnard  defies  his  enemies.  The  unfinished  house  or  carcass  is 
a  delight  to  burglars  and  to  boys,  but  a  fearful  place  of  traps  to 
the  hasty  pursuer.  Its  rooms,  noorless  or  furnished  only  with 
some  narrow  strip  of  floor  with  a  yawniug  precipice  beside  it ;  its 
stairs,  non-existent  or  unramparted,  and  all  its  other  mysteries,  are 
pervious  to  the  expert,  but  likely  to  bring  the  rash  intruder 
to  complete  grief.  The  valour  of  Lady  Ilarberton's  housemaid 
— for  it  seems  that  it  was  a  housemaid,  and  not  the  more  ex- 
perienced and  generally  elder  cook — is  pleasant,  but  not  wholly 
novel.  That  several  unarmed  policemen — on  the  principle  of 
an  aged  but  noble-minded  constable  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
who  once  remarked,  "  Ce  n'est  pas  la  force,  monsieur;  c'est 
l'autorito  " — should  be  set  to  catch  a  very  well-armed  burglar,  is 
also  an  old  story,  and  as  for  the  postman,  his  probable  fate  is 
nothing  new.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  British  officialism  that 
postman,  having  obeyed  the  immemorial  duty  imposed  on  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  of  assisting  in  thief-catching  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  and  the  loss  of  his  blood,  will  have  his  pay  stopped  while  he 
is  in  hospital,  will  be  reprimanded  for  absence,  and  perhaps  lined 
for  not  having  compleled  his  delivery.  We  say  in  the  ordinary 
course,  for  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Fawcett  may  prevent  things 
taking  this  turn.  But  what  is  really  new  is  the  apparition  of  the 
two-revolvered  burglar.  Samurai  with  two  swords  all  men  know, 
and  there  was  a  period  when  the  British  sailor,  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  invariably  carried  two  watches, 
which  in  a  frolic  he  occasionally  fried  because  of  their  likeness 
to  eggs.  But  two  revolvers  are  something  new ;  even  one  is 
a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  com- 
plete burglar.  It  is  not  known  whether  before  the  days 
of  the  late  Mr.  Peace  any  one  had  thought  of  attaching 
the  weapon  by  a  strap  to  the  wrist  that  so  the  hands 
might  be  free,  and  the  pistol  always  available.  Perhaps  Peace  in- 
vented the  strap.  But  even  that  departed  hero  is  not  recorded  to 
have  armed  himself  with  the  Circassian  luxury  of  two  revolvers. 
Probably  some  rival  of  the  hatless  theatre-goer  of  the  Grecian 
will  now  perforin  his  works,  his  daily  tasks  of  burglary,  with 
three,  and  so  by  degrees  we  shall  return  to  the  days  when,  on  the 
authority  of  The  Pirate,  gentlemen  of  another  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession suspended  pistols  by  pairs,  and  almost  dozens,  about  their 
manly  frames,  in  sashes  and  scarves  of  elegant  pattern.  As  there 
must  be  many  burglars  in  London,  this  will  be  a  great  set-off  to 
the  present  dull  uniformity  of  masculine  habit,  and  will  improve 
the  appearance  of  the  streets  not  a  little. 

The  first  impulse  of  the  householder  is,  of  course,  to  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  he  has  been  known  in  the  last  few  days  to  take  ; 
counsel  with  his  friends  on  the  best  method  of  arming.  A  cursory 
allusion  has  already  been  made  to  differences  of  opiuion  as  to  the 
best  armament  for  a  threatened  man  of  peace.  Some  authorities 
recommend  the  old-fashioned  duelling-pistol,  single  or  double, 
loaded  also  on  the  old-fashioned  principle,  with  loose  powder,  a 
wad — pierced  and  plugged  with  more  powder  say  the  very  cun- 
ning ones— and  plenty  of  rather  large  shot,  or  one  leaden  bolus  of 
the  old  ounce-of-lead  pattern.  For  the  mere  purposes  of  annihi- 
lating the  burglar,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  most 
eliective,  while  for  the  purpose  of  disabling  him  at  a  distance,  the 
Irish  plan  of  double-barrelled  carbines  or  shot-guns  is  commend- 
able. But  those  whose  nerves  are  not  heroically  strung  see  more 
silety  in  the  multiplied  resources  supplied  by  the  revolver,  as  well 
as  more  merit  in  its  handiness,  cheapness,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps 
they  are  not  wholly  wise.  Most  revolvers  from  their  extreme  short- 
ness of  barrel  and  want  of  equipoise  are  very  difficult  to  shoot 
Straight  with;  the  copper  cartridges  usually  supplied  for  them  have 
but  little  range  and  less  penetration,  and  the  very  number  of  re- 
serve shots  is,  as  expert  students  of  military  history  and  human 
nature  know,  likely  to  encourage  wild  firing.  Besides,  there  are 
revolvers  and  revolvers,  and  many  of  those  commonly  sold  are  in- 
struments probably  useless  and  certainly  dangerous.  Belgian  and 
American  gunuiakers  have  for  many  years  turned  out  these  things 
at  a  surprisingly  low  price,  and  probably  Birmingham  has  not 
been  far  behind.  Now  a  cheap  revolver  can  bv  no  means  be  a 
good  one.  The  mechanism  requires  to  be  caretully  made  and  of 
pood  material,  while  most  of  the  best  movements  and  actions 
are  protected  by  patent.  It  was  said  by  an  expert  in  a  recent 
trial — when,  as  it  was  thought,  murder,  but,  as  it  appeared,  pro- 
bablv  unintentional  suicide,  bad  resulted  from  the  before-men- 
tioned "  foolin'  around'-  with  these  awkward  toys — that  some 
revolvers  are  so  (linisily  adjusted  and  so  badly  poised  that,  in  the 
mere  holding  of  them  by  an  unskilled  person,  the  drag  on  the 


hand  might  set  the  trigger  free.  Besides  this,  cheap  revolvers  are 
always  jamming,  while,  weak  as  the  charges  usually  are,  the 
breech-piece  not  unfrequently  proves  insufficient  to  resist  it.  If, 
therofore,  any  one  determines  to  procure  a  revolver  for  the  use  of 
himself  or  his  housemaid — this  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  badge 
of  slavery  like  the  once-hated  cap,  because  toy  revolvers  appended 
to  chatelaines  are  by  no  means  unknown  ornaments,  though  very 
ugly  ones — it  is  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  get  a  good  one, 
that  he  should  have  himself  moderately  instructed  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  that,  above  all,  he  should  keep  it  well  out  of  the  way  of 
others. 

After  all,  however,  the  simultaneous  girding  of  revolvers  to  all 
sides  is  a  thing  by  no  means  to  be  wished.  It  is  clear  that,  if 
burglars  take  to  them— as  in  all  seriousness  they  seem  to  have  done 
— the  police  must  be  armed  with  some  weapon  more  effective 
than  the  truncheon.  This  might  be  the  heavily-shod  staff  which 
has  been  suggested,  and  has  been  actually  tried  with  good 
effect  in  Liverpool.  In  some  cases  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  be  the  revolver.  To  make  a  fuss  about  an  "  armed  police  "  is 
nonsense.  If  a  policeman  can  be  trusted  with  a  truncheon,  he  can 
be  trusted  with  a  revolver,  and  the  dangerous  part  of  him  to  the 
public  is  not  his  pistol  or  his  truncheon,  but  his  tongue.  But  Sir 
William  llarcourt's  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other 
night  seems  to  show  that  the  Government  are  seriously  thinking 
of  taking  some  steps  to  put  down  the  revolver  in  the  case  of 
"  civilians."  As  everybody  knows,  a  good  many  suggestions  have 
been  made,  such  as  a  stamp  duty  on  revolvers,  a  licence  duty  for 
carrying  them,  or  even  a  positive  prohibition  of  them  in  public- 
places  without  good  cause  shown.  These  and  other  suggestions 
are  excellent  in  intention,  but  a  little  difficult  to  carry  out.  The 
revolver  is  in  its  nature  a  pocket  instrument ;  and  a  compulsory 
searching  of  all  pockets,  say  at  12  o'clock  every  day,  would  be 
costly  and  difficult  in  the  first  place,  and  might  be  unpopular  in 
the  second.  Probably  the  imposition  of  penal  servitude  for  life 
on  every  burglar  found  armed  with  firearms,  whether  he  used 
them  or  not,  and  of  a  heavy  penalty  on  any  one  using  revolvers 
in  a  public  place,  whether  harm  came  of  it  or  not,  might  have 
some  effect.  Meanwhile,  there  is  somewhere  about  a  Crested — 
though  at  one  time  hatless — Jay  Hawk  of  the  Mountains,  who  has 
two  revolvers,  and  is  a  very  good  shot  while  he  runs.  With  a 
view  to  him  Sir  Edmund  Plenderson  repeats  the  plaintive  cry, 
"  Look  to  your  fastenings."  He  does  not  say  "  Look  to  your  revol- 
vers "  ;  nor,  on  the  whole,  do  we  feel  inclined  to  say  so,  though  it 
may  he  admitted  to  be  scarcely  fair  that  a  policeman  with  a 
truncheon,  or  a  householder  with  a  hair-brush,  should  be  expected 
to  meet  as  on  equal  terms  a  burglar  with  a  Colt's  double-action, 
self-extracting  .380,  or  an  Irish  Constabulary  "  bulldog." 


LA  PIWVCESSE  DE  BAGDAD  AT  THE  COMEDIE 
FRANCAISE. 

O INCE  the  production  of  Daniel  Rochat  last  spring,  the  Come'die 
O  Francaisehas  been  content  with  one  novelty  and  one  revival — 
exclusive  of  the  brilliant  performances  of  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomine 
and  L'impromptu  de  Versailles,  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  theatre.  The  novelty  was 
an  ambitious  one — a  five-act  play  in  verse,  called  Garin,  by  an 
untried  author,  M.  Paul  Delair.  We  have  no  space  for  a  detailed 
account  of  this  production,  which  had  only  a  limited  success.  The 
revival  was  the  play  by  M.  Yacquerie  mentioned  above,  Jean 
Baudry,  originally  acted  in  1863.  Had  the  title  been  "A  Spoilt 
Child,''  the  object  of  the  four  acts  of  this  tiresome  piece  would 
have  been  exactly  described ;  for  the  author  has  set  himself  to 
portray  the  humours  of  a  certain  Olivier,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
agreeable persons  that  can  be  imagined,  whom  Jean  Baudry,  out 
of  pure  benevolence,  has  taken  into  his  house  and  educated.  The 
ill-tempered,  self-conscious  youth  is  played  with  extraordinary 
skill  by  M.  Worms  ;  and  M.  Got  throws  all  his  usual  ability  into 
the  character  of  the  mistaken  philanthropist,  Jean  Baudry.  No 
talent,  however,  could  make  such  a  piece  interesting ;  and  we 
wonder  that  it  was  thought  worthy  of  reproduction  while  hundreds 
of  far  better  plays,  old  and  new,  remain  unperformed.  There  was  at 
one  time  some  thought  of  playing  La  Moabite,  a  biblical  drama, 
by  M.  Paul  Deroulede,  whose  tine  play  I! Hermann  was  successful 
at  the  Odeon  a  short  time  ago ;  but,  after  the  piece  had  been 
accepted,  the  author  received  an  intimation  that  he  would  do  well 
to  withdraw  it.  M.  Deroule'de  prides  himself  on  being  at  once  a 
Liberal  and  a  Christian,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  his 
opinions  were  distasteful  to  some  who  hold  high  political  offices. 
It  has  been  whispered — and  we  have  reason  to  believe  with  abso- 
lute truth — that  it  was  rejected  in  favour  of  Jean  Baudry  in  order 
to  please  the  most  advanced  section  of  Republicans.  From  what 
we  have  already  said,  it  will  have  been  seen  that  this  miserable 
piece  of  time-serving  has  met  with  its  just  reward.  Jean  Baudry 
has  been  unsuccessful ;  and  the  theatre  has  lost  the  credit  of  pro- 
ducing a  piece  which  had  sterling  merit,  though  it  might  not  have 
pleased  everybody. 

At  last,  however,  a  novelty  has  made  its  appearance.  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas  has  produced  what  we  may  term,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  science,  a  pathological,  or  even  a  teratological,  drama ; 
for  it  deals  with  the  morbid  mental  condition  of  three  persons, 
who  are  all  utterly  abnormal.  The  piece,  which  is  in  three 
short  acts,  is  called  La  Prineesse  de  Bagdad,  in  reference 
to  a  name  which  has  been  given  to  the  heroine  in  a  certain 
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set,  in  order  to  indicate  discreetly  the  fact  that  she  is  of 
royal  descent.  Scandal,  in  the  person  of  an  old,  and  for  once 
■well-informed  and  accurate,  roue,  called  Godler,  admirably  acted 
by  M.  Thiron,  records  that  her  father  came  to  Paris  in  1853,  when 
be  was  Crown  Prince  5  that  there  he  fell  in  love  with  the  pretty 
and  not  too  scrupulous  daughter  of  a  shopkeeper,  who  was  hastily 
married  to  a  complaisant  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de  Quansas,  to 
conceal  the  royal  indiscretion.  The  scene  in  which  these  secrets 
are  communicated  by  Godler  to  a  young  friend,  M.  Trevele,  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  that  M.  Dumas  has  ever  written.  The 
dialogue,  sparkling  with  wit,  and  barbed  with  malice,  derives 
additional  point  from  being  spoken  in  the  house  of  the  Princess 
herself,  where  there  is  thunder  in  the  air ;  and  the  interlocutors, 
though  they  affect  to  be  intimate  friends  of  herself  and  her  husband, 
are  really  exulting  over  tho  impending  catastrophe,  and  pause 
every  now  and  then  to  rally  each  other  on  personal  peculiarities 
and  piquant  details,  like  medical  students  at  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation. For  the  Princess,  Mile.  Lionnette  de  Quansas,  had  made 
a  love-match  with  the  Count  Jean  de  Hun,  seven  years  before  the 
piece  begins.  They  have  one  child,  a  boy.  Her  extravagance 
has  ruined  them,  and  the  curtain  rises  on  an  explanation  of  the 
pecuniary  situation  given  to  the  Count  by  his  man  of  business. 
They  owe,  or  rather  she  owes,  1,107.127  francs  52  centimes,  to 
defray  which  the  only  visible  asset  is  the  value  of  their  house, 
some  800,000  francs.  There  is,  however,  one  way  of  obtaining  a 
sum  which,  if  added  to  this,  would  pay  everybody.  Her  father 
had  promised  her  1,500,000  francs,  which  were  to  be  remitted  to 
her  after  his  death  by  a  certain  Baroness  Spadetta.  Two  millions 
were  left  to  this  lady  by  will,  with  the  following  note : — '•  I  am 
certain  that  Mme.  de  Spadetta  will  make  good  use  of  this  money." 
Her  own  view  of  the  bequest  was  that  she  should  keep  the  whole 
herself;  in  consequence  of  which  resolution  Lionnette  and  she 
bad  quarrelled.  After  a  while,  however,  she  proposed  to 
Lionnette  to  accept  500,000  francs,  on  condition  of  returning  all  her 
father's  letters.  Lionnette,  with  characteristic  vehemence,  had 
scornfully  declined  the  bargain.  The  lawyer,  M.  Pdchard,  asks 
why  she  attaches  such  importance  to  these  letters : — 

Lionnette. 

Vous  le  demandez,  Monsieur  Richard  ?  Pourquoi  tient-on  aux  letfrcs 
d'un  pere  qu'on  aimait,  qui  vous  aimait,  qui  e'tait  l'homme  qu'e'tait  mon 
pere  et  qui  est  mort  ? 

Richard. 
Qu'est-ce  que  vous  oomptez  en  faire  ? 

Lionnette. 

Les  garder,  les  relire,  comme  cela  m'arrivc  de  temps  en  temps,  lorsque 
!es  vivants  m'ennuient  on  me  degoutent ;  et  quand  je  mourrai,  les  emporter 
a vi  "  moi  pour  les  lui  rendre,  a  lui,  s'il  est  vrai  qu'on  se  rctrouve  dans  la 
mort  quand  on  s'est  aime"  dans  la  vie.  Qui  saitV  apres  avoir  e'te  si  puis- 
sant sur  la  terre,  il  n'aura  peut-ctre  que  moi  au  ciel ;  il  faut  bien  que  je 
garde  quelque  chose  pour  me  faire  rcconnaitre — lii  haut — puisqu'il  n'a  pas 
pa  me  reconnaitre  iei-bas. 

Jean  u  Richard. 

Comment  ne  pas  adorer  cctte  femme-la.  (77  lui  prend  la  tele  dans  les 
maiiu  et  lui  baise  les  cheveux.)    Tieus  .  .  .  tiens. 

RICHARD,  prenant  le  main  dt  Ijionnette. 
Le  fait  est  qu'elle  a  de  la  race,  et  qu'on  vous  a  Men  nommee  en  vous 
nommant  Lionnette — petite  limine — inais  malhcureuscment  ce  n'est  p.is 
avec  9a  qu'on  paie  les  creancicis,  et  je  vous  ai  ofiert  le  seul  moyen  qui 
vous  rcste. 

Lionnette. 

Dieu  a  donne",  Dicu  donnera ;  s'il  n'y  pense  pas,  au  petit  bonheur. 

In  the  lawyer's  last  speech  the  clue  is  given  to  the  complex 
nature  of  the  Countess ;  she  has  inherited  a  royal  nobility  from 
her  father;  reckless  extravagance  from  her  mother.  After  the 
scene  of  which  we  have  quoted  a  passage  the  Count  and  Countess 
are  joined  by  their  guests,  Godler,  Trovelo,  and  Nourvady,  all 
somewhat  disconcerted  by  the  introduction  of  business  into  a 
social  gathering.  Nourvady,  a  man  of  boundless  wealth,  takes  an 
opportunity  when  the  Countees  is  alone  for  a  moment  to  walk  up 
to  ber,  and  calmly  and  quietly  to  inform  her  that  she  is  ruined  ; 
that  he  loves  her;  and  that  he  has  bought  and  furnished  tor  her 
a  certain  house  in  tho  Champs  Llysees,  which  she  can  take  pos- 
session of  at  any  moment.  In  a  cabinet  there  she  will  find  the 
title-deeds  ;  and  on  a  table  a  casket  containing  a  million  in  gold — 
"frappo  exprea  pour  vous  ;  e'est  do  l'or  vierge,  tel  que  doit  ctro 
l'or  que  vos  petites  mains  daigneraient  toucher."  This  inventory 
of  the  advantages  of  tho  proposed  residence  being  terminated,  ho 
hands  the  lady  tho  key  of  the  back  door,  with  the  further  assurance 
that  he  will  pass  the  whole  of  tho  following  day  there.  Her  only 
reply  is  to  throw  the  key  contemptuously  out  of  window,  and  she 
passes  Nourvady  to  join  ber  other  guests.  Her  husband,  however, 
has  learnt  from  the  lawyer  that  all  her  debts  have  been  paid  by 
the  myMterious  millionaire,  whoso  attentions  to  his  wile  ho  hud 
already  noticed,  and  in  a  scene  of  the  Utmost  violence  of  language 
and  gesture  he  accuses  her  of  being  Nourvady 'h  mistress.  "  Imbe- 
cile !  she  exclaims  as  the  curtain  falls.  The  next  act  takes  place 
in  the  house  that  Nourvady  has  purchased  for  Lionnette.  The 
stage  is  empty  when  the  curtain  rises  ;  but  presently  Lionnetto 
enters,  closely  veiled.  She  has  come  to  ask  Nourvady,  whom  sbo 
dares  not  invite  to  her  own  house,  his  reasons  for  thus  dishonour- 
ing her — an  innocent  woman — in  her  husband's  eyes  ;  at  least, 
this  seems  to  be  the  only  possible  explanation  of  a  step  that,  on 
the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  dramatist,  appears  to  us  almost 
inexplicable.  The  scene  that  follows  is  one  of  those  strange  exhi- 
bitions of  abnormal  passion  that  nro  so  characteristic  of  M. 
Dumas's  later  plays.  Nourvady  admits  that  his  course  of  action 
has  been  deliberately  adopted,  as  much  from  hatred  of  tho  husband 


as  from  love  of  the  lady.  He  is  a  skilful  duellist,  and  hopes  to 
kill  the  Count  in  the  meeting  which  he  knows  to  be  inevitable ; 
but,  in  the  event  of  a  contrary  result,  he  has  made  a  will,  by  which 
he  leaves  his  millions  to  the  son  of  the  Count  and  Countess,  whom 
be  protests  that  he  hates  nearly  as  much  as  his  father,  because  he 
is  the  living  proof  of  the  love  that  the  Count  had  felt  for  his  wife. 
Can  any  refinements  of  hatred  be  imagined  more  cruel  or  more 
diabolical  ?  Lionnette  walks  to  the  casket  that  contains  the  gold, 
opens  it,  and,  as  she  turns  over  the  glittering  hoard  with  which 
it  is  brimming  over,  speaks  a  very  curious  and  characteristic 
tirade  which  is  too  long  for  quotation.  While  she  is  still 
speaking  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door  is  heard,  with  a  demand 
to  open  in  the  name  of  the  law.  Lionnette,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  sees  her  husband,  accompanied  by  the  police.  She 
at  once  comprehends  the  situation.  Nourvady  bids  her  conceal 
herself.  Indignant  at  the  odious  interpretation  which  she  knows 
will  be  put  upon  ber  presence  in  that  house  with  him,  she 
not  only  refuses  to  move,  but  tears  off  her  veil,  lets  her  hair 
fall  over  her  shoulders,  and  standing  thus  in  an  attitude  in  which 
her  husband  had  declared  she  was  most  beautiful,  demands  of 
Nourvady,  in  her  desperation,  if  he  really  loves  her.  He,  with 
passion  equal  to  hers,  protests  the  sincerity  of  his  love, 
while  the  blow3,  directed  by  her  husband's  orders,  whose  voice 
is  heard  without,  redouble  on  the  door.  To  her  lover's  appeal 
"  Dites  moi  que  vous  m'aimez,"  she  answers  despairingly.  "He! 
oui !  Je  vous  aime,  puisqu'il  le  veut,"  as  the  door  gives  way  and 
Jean  enters,  attended  by  the  Commissaire  de  Police,  whom  he  has 
brought  with  him  to  prove  the  fact  of  his  dishonour.  The  scene 
that  ensues  is  easy  to  imagine,  though  the  brutal  frankness  of  the 
language  may  never  before  have  been  equalled  cn  the  stage. 
Lionnette,  seated  on  the  couch  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  in  an 
attitude  of  defiance,  first  declares  that  she  is  in  her  own  house,  and 
that  therefore  no  one  has  the  right  to  find  fault  with  her — in  proof 
of  which  statement  she  signs  the  title-deeds  which  the  officer 
finds  in  the  cabinet;  and,  secondly,  that  her  husband's  worst 
suspicions  are  true,  witness  the  gold  on  the  table,  some  of 
which  she  suggests  that  he  had  better  appropriate. 

The  end  of  this  act  is  cleverly  managed.  The  officer  dismisses 
first  Nourvady,  then  Lionnette,  and  lastly  Jean,  advising  the  latter 
not  to  be  seen  leaving  the  house  in  his  company,  because  "  Les 
Francais  n'aiment  pas  les  maris  qui  font  surprendre  leurs  fetnmes  par 
le  commissaire  de  police."  The  third  act  takes  place  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  in  the  house  of  the  Count.  In  the  opening 
scene  we  find  him  explaining  his  conduct  of  the  morning  to  Godler 
and  Trevele  ;  or  rather  trying  to  do  so,  for  we  find  his  reasoning 
the  reverse  of  conclusive.  It  was  possibly  the  author's  intention 
to  show  that  his  conduct  did  not  admit  of  defence.  To  him  enters 
his  lawyer,  M.  Richard,  who  explains  that  the  Countess  has  re- 
turned home,  and  that  the  whole  affair  remains  secret — a  state- 
ment surprising  enough  to  an  audience  who  had  been  informed 
in  the  preceding  act  that  a  great  crowd  had  gathered  round  Nour- 
vady's  house,  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  a  forcible  entry  on 
the  part  of  the  police.  The  lawyer,  intent  on  setting  matters 
right,  has  next  an  interview  with  Lionnette,  who  is  pre- 
paring in  her  despair  to  fling  herself  helplessly  and  hope- 
lessly into  the  arms  of  a  man  whom  she  despises,  only 
to  get  away  from  another  whom  she  despises  equally,  if  not 
more.  He  tries  to  induce  her  to  see  her  child,  but  she  refuses; 
and,  though  he  can  see  that  she  is  disguising  her  real  feelings,  he 
cannot  shake  her  resolution.  While  they  are  still  speaking, 
Nourvady  comes  to  fetch  her,  as  coolly  as  though  he  were  paying 
an  innocent  morning  call.  Lionnette,  resolved  to  carry  out  her 
destiny,  puts  on  her  bonnet,  and  is  about  to  go  away  with  Nourvady, 
when  little  Itaoul  comes  in.  A  pretty  scene  ensues  of  fondness  on 
his  part,  and  affected  indifference  on  hers,  which  Nourvady  contem- 
plates with  growing  excitement.  At  last,  when  the  child  has  placed 
himself  in  front  of  his  mother,  and  tells  her  that  she  shall  not  go 
away  from  him,  Nourvady  loses  all  patience,  and  pushes  the  child 
aside  so  roughly  that  ho  is  thrown  violently  to  the  ground.  Lion- 
nette— the  one  good  passion  in  her  heart  aroused  at  last — hurls 
herself  upon  Nourvady,  whom  she  seizes  by  the  throat,  as  though 
she  would  stranglo  him,  cxclaimin<_r,  "Miserable!  miserable t 
partez  !  partez  !  "  Leaving  him,  she  Uings  herself  down  beside  her 
child,  in  a  passion  of  repentance,  as  M.  Richard  enters.  The  astute 
and  kindly  lawyer, seeing  that  his  introduction  of  Kaoulat  the  critical 
moment  Das  had  tho  desired  ell'ect,  bids  Nourvady  take  himself  oil', 
u  bidding  which  that  worthless  person  obeys  with  much  precipi- 
tancy, leaving  Lionnette  still  weeping  over  her  child,  who  is  more 
frightened  than  hurt.  Reassured  as  to  his  condition,  sho  sendB  M. 
Richard  for  ber  husband,  of  whom  she  begs  forgiveness,  and  the 
lawyer  sums  up  tho  whole  situation  in  n  sentence : — "  Un  cri 
d'enlant  !  cela  sutfit.  Quand  tout  est  bien  dosespi'n'',  Rieu  a  de  ecs 
nioyens-lu.''  And  so  (ho  eurtniu  fulls,  leaving  tho  audienco  to  ask 
various  questions.  How  did  the  Comto  and  Cotntesse  do  Hun  get 
on  afterwards  ?  did  the  Count,  call  on  M.  Nourvady  t  what  was 
the  result  of  the  duel  ?  what  became  of  the  "  million  en  or  vierge," 
and  of  the  remaining  thirty-nine  of  the  forty  that  ho  was  said  to 
IIMW '(  what  did  "  society  "  say  of  tho  Count,  who  got  his  wife's 
debts  paid  by  a  stranger?  Theso  and  various  other  problems 
equally  perplexing  remain  unsolved. 

The  position  of  M.  Dumas  in  the  world  of  letters  has  made  us 
analyse  at  length  his  latest  production,  for  which,  however,  we 
find  it  dillicult  to  say  one  word  of  commendation,  or  even  of  excuse. 
Immoral  it  is  not;  vice,  in  the  person  of  M.  Nourvndy,  is  tho  re- 
verse of  attractive ;  no  one  ran  sympathize  with  Lionnette  in  her 
excursion  to  the  brink  of  a  moral  precipice,  and  tho  husband  is  so 
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colourless  that  lie  is  hardly  worth  notice  ;  but  as  a  picture  of  con- 
temporary society  (which  it  professes  to  be)  it  is  a  coarse  and  vulgar 
daub.  No  doubt  the  author  will  presently  publish  an  elaborate 
prefaco  or  pamphlet,  in  which  he  will  demonstrate  that  La  Prin- 
cesse  th  Bagdaa  is  animated  by  a  high  moral  purpose,  which  the 
public  aro  too  blind  or  too  wicked  to  discover  for  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  of  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished  audience 
who  received  it  on  the  first  night  with  a  storm  of  disapprobation 
the  like  of  which  has  not  been  beard  within  the  walls  of  the 
OomtSdie  Francaise  for  runny  a  long  year. 

The  performance  is  throughout  excellent.  Mile.  Oroizette  has 
seldom  had  a  purl  that  suited  her  so  exactly.  She  is  a  very 
liouess,  or  more  justly  a  very  tigress,  in  the  scenes  with  her  bus- 
band  and  her  lover,  and  she  is  intensely  pathetic  in  those  with  her 
child.  M.  Worms  invests  the  repulsiveness  of  Nouvvady  with 
a  sort  of  mystery  and  fatality  that  raises  him  above  the  ordinary 
stage-lover  of  a  married  lady;  and  M.  Febvro  does  nil  that  art 
can  do  for  the  husband.  We  have  already  spoken  of  M.  Thiron, 
and  be  is  well  seconded  by  M.  Baillet  as  Trevele.  Great  praise 
is  due  also  to  M.  Sylvain  for  the  way  in  which  he  imper- 
sonates the  Conmiissairu  do  Police.  Two  scenes  have  been  pro- 
vided suiliciently  rich  and  elaborate  to  save  almost  any  piece. 
There  is  a  transparent  ceiling  of  coloured  glass,  wonderful  furni- 
ture, and  a  view  of  the  Champs  Elyseea,  representing  the  exact 
bouses  that  would  be  seen  from  a  villa  in  the  position  of  that  in 
which  the  action  is  supposed  to  take  place.  But  even  with  theso 
advantages  we  shall  think  more  meanly  of  French  taste  than  we 
wish  to  do  if  the  piece  has  more  than  a  succis  (Tcstime  ct  de 
curiositi. 


THE  STOCK  MARKETS. 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  Stock  Markets  have  been 
somewhat  depressed.  There  has  been  no  great  fall  in  prices, 
though  the  movement  has  been  steadily  downwards  ;  but  specula- 
tion has  been  dormant;  the  public  have  abstained  from  buying,  and 
what  transactions  there  have  been  have  generally  been  sales.  A  reac- 
tion of  the  kind  was  inevitable  after  the  long  and  extraordinary 
rise  that  has  proceeded,  almost  without  interruption,  for  the  past 
eighteen  months.  Up  to  a  certain  point  that  rise  was  legitimate. 
The  extreme  discredit  that  followed  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank 
failure  caused  an  exaggerated  fall  in  all  kinds  of  securities,  and 
when  it  gave  place  to  a  more  sanguine  spirit,  an  upward  move- 
ment was  a  necessary  consequence.  Furthermore,  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  improvement  in  trade  continued,  and  pro- 
mised to  go  on  for  a  considerable  time  longer,  an  additional 
rise  was  seen  to  be  justified.  An  improvement  in  trade  means, 
of  course,  a  greater  number  of  transactions  of  all  kinds;  a 
larger  amount  of  goods  conveyed  from  point  to  point,  more 
money  changing  hands,  larger  profits  realized,  lore  people  travel- 
ling, whether  for  business  or  for  enjoyment,  and,  consequently,  it 
means  increased  receipts  for  the  railways,  and  therefore  better 
dividends.  But  better  dividends  naturally  justify  higher  prices 
for  the  stocks.  So,  again,  with  regard  to  the  banks.  If  they  do 
a  larger  business,  and  realize  handsomer  profits,  their  shares  are 
worth  more  money.  A  general  rise  accordingly  in  the  shares  of 
commercial  and  industrial  Companies  of  all  kinds  was  manifestly 
justified.  So,  also,  was  a  rise  iu  the  bonds  of  those  countries 
which  had  suffered  during  the  trade  depression,  and  now  share 
in  the  revived  prosperity.  Better  times  would  bring  larger 
revenues  to  the  Governments,  and  consequently  more  means  lor 
paying  interest  on  their  debts.  But  this  justifiable  rise  was 
exaggerated  by  the  awakening  of  the  speculative  spirit,  and  it  was 
still  further  stimulated  by  the  excessive  cheapness  of  money. 
When  the  improvement  in  trade  began,  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  the 
interest  of  money  in  the  short  loau  market  in  London  scarcely 
exceeded  f  \  er  cent,  per  annum.  In  other  words,  the  banks  were 
unable  to  use  profitably  the  immense  funds  which  they  had  col- 
lected, and  they  welcomed  eagerly  the  speculators  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  who  applied  to  them  for  loans  with  which  to  operate. 
As  long  as  the  rise  continued,  speculators  were  not  only  able  to 
borrow  cheaply  and  easily,  but,  as  the  value  of  the  securities  they 
offered  to  thebaukswassteadilyincreasing,the  security  itself  seemed 
better  and  better.  In  this  way  the  cheapness  of  money,  which 
always  exists  at  the  beginning  of  a  trade  revival,  stimulates  and 
exaggerates  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange  securities, 
which  is  the  most  notable  circumstance  of  the  revival.  But  of 
course  a  rise  cannot  go  on  for  ever.  At  a  certain  point  it  is  seen 
that  railway  bonds  and  shares  and  other  securities  of  the  kind  aro 
as  high  as  the  circumstances  warrant,  if  not  higher;  and  then  the 
speculators  look  about  them  for  some  new  stocks  on  which  to 
operate.  They  found  what  they  were  seeking  in  the  bonds  of 
defaulting  foreign  States,  such  as  Turkey,  Mexico,  and  some 
of  the  South  American  Kepublics.  It  was  plausibly  argued  that 
the  European  Powers  could  not  allow  Turkey  to  fall  to  pieces ; 
and  that,  it'  Turkey  is  to  be  kept  alive,  it  is  necessary  to  put  her  fin- 
ances in  some  kind  of  order;  which  would  mean,  of  course,  the  recom- 
mencement, at  some  time  or  other,  of  the  payment  of  interest  to  the 
bondholders.  The  bonds  being  exceedingly  cheap,  and  there  being 
thus,  in  Stock  Exchange  slang,  "something  to  go  for:' — that  is  to 
say,  a  sufficiently  plau>ib'.e  argument  that  the  bonds  by  and  by 
would  be  worth  more  than  they  are  at  present — speculation  took 
them  up  actively.  In  the  case  of  Mexico,  again,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  country  is  naturally  very  rich,  that  the  Americans  are 
interesting  themselves  in  its  material  development,  and  that,  if 


once  railway  communication  is  established  between  the  two  Re- 
publics, the  United  States  would  be  in  a  position  to  impose  their 
will  upon  Mexico,  and  thus  to  compel  greater  honesty  towards 
the  bondholders.    In  this  way  a  speculation  was  got  up  in  these 

aud  the  bonds  of  other  States  of  a  similar  kind. 

In  the  meantime  the  more  far-seeing  and  cautious  capitalists, 
who  bad  eagerly  joined  in  tho  speculative  movement  as  long  as  it 
remained  within  reasonable  limits,  began  to  see  that  prices  had  now 
attained  a  point  at  which  a  fall  was  much  more  probable  than  a 
further  rise ;  and  they  prudently  began  to  realize  the  profits  made. 
Constant  and  heavy  selling  thus  checked  the  rise  which  had  been 
so  rapid  and  continuous  hitherto.  In  some  cases,  the  object  was 
simply  to  employ  the  money  thus  obtained  in  loans  upon  the  Stock 
Exchange.  The  magnitude  of  the  speculation  naturally  produced  a 
great  demand  for  loans,  and,  as  many  of  the  speculators  were 
themselves  without  the  means  of  paying  for  what  they  had  bought, 
and  were  also  in  but  very  mediocre  credit,  they  were  naturally 
obliged  to  pay  very  heavy  rates  of  interest  for  the  advances  made 
to  them.  In  this  way  capitalists  were  able  to  obtain  5,  8,  10, 
and  even  15  per  cent,  in  some  cases,  for  loans,  whereas  the  in- 
vestments in  which  the  money  had  been  previously  sunk  probably 
had  not  yielded  them  anything  like  tho  lowest  of  the  figures 
named.  A  new  influence  now  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  the 
increasing  value  of  money.  We  have  recently  referred  on  two 
occasions  to  the  effect  of  the  trade  improvement  in  enhancing 
the  value  of  money,  and  we  need  not  now  go  over  the  ground 
which  we  have  there  travelled.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
that,  as  trade  expanded  and  those  engaged  in  it  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  extend  their  business  and  enlarge  their  plant  and 
premises,  they  deemed  it  expedient  ,to  sell  out  of  the  securi- 
ties in  which  they  had  invested  their  surplus  funds  during  the 
trade  depression.  This  was  a  further  check  to  the  rise  in  prices, 
both  by  diminishing  the  monied  holders  of  stocks,  and  by  with- 
drawing the  funds  previously  employed  upon  the  Stock  Ex- 
change. The  steadily  increasing  demand  for  money  for  trade 
purposes,  by  drawing  away  the  idle  money  employed  in  the  shape 
of  deposits  and  bankers'  balances  in  London,  further  tended  to 
increase  the  rates  charged  to  speculators  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  operations.  In  all  times  of  slack  trade  it  is  usual  for  the 
country  banks  to  keep  large  balances  in  Loudon  which  they 
.are  unable  to  employ  in  their  own  districts.  When  trade  is 
active,  and  merchants'  and  manufacturers'  demands  for  money  are 
consequently  incessant,  the  banks  in  the  trade  centres  find  it  easy 
to  employ  at  remunerative  rates  all  their  funds;  but  when  trade 
becomes  depressed,  they  find  the  local  demand  falling  off,  and  con- 
sequently send  up  the  balances  they  are  unable  to  employ  at  home 
to  be  used  in  Loudon  on  the  best  terms  they  can  obtain.  One 
of  the  effects  of  a  trade  revival  is  to  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of 
these  balancts,  and  thus  diminish  the  funds  which  the  London 
banks  lend  out  to  speculators.  In  these  three  ways,  then,  the  rise 
in  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  itself  and  the  improvement  in 
trade  tended  to  check  a  further  rise.  Firstly,  the  magnitude 
of  the  rise  tempted  many  holders  of  securities  to  sell,  and  thus 
realize  in  time  the  great  profits  offered  them ;  secondly,  business 
meu,  needing  further  funds  for  the  extension  of  their  business, 
sold  out  of  the  securities  in  which  they  had  invested  when  the 
trade  depression  compelled  them  to  contract  their  business  ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  country  bankers,  finding  the  demands  for  loans  and 
discounts  increasing  at  home,  withdrew,  and  are  still  withdrawing, 
balances  which  they  had  kept  during  the  slack  times  here  in 
London. 

The  effect  was  to  leave  inflated  stocks  in  the  hands  of  persons 
without  large  capitals  of  their  own  and  without  very  great  credit. 
The  monied  men,  as  we  have  just  s  en,  had  hastened  to  realize  as 
soon  as  they  considered  prices  had  nearly  reached  the  highest 
point  at  which  they  could  be  maintained ;  and  the  gradually 
diminishing  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  compelled  these 
latter  to  charge  increasingly  higher  rates  for  the  loans  they  made 
to  the  speculators  just  at  the  very  time  when  the  stocks  were 
going  into  the  hands  of  what  are  called  "  weak  holders  " — that  is, 
persons  without  much  capital  and  without  very  great  credit.  That 
credit  itself  was  being  somewhat  severely  tested  by  the  fact  that 
money  itself  was  steadily  rising  in  value.  Bankers,  finding  a 
steady  outflow  of  currency  to  the  provinces,  began  to  grow 
alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  speculation,  and  they  decided 
about  Christmas  last  that  it  was  time  to  do  something  to  check  it. 
Accordingly  there  was  a  combination  amongst  the  great  London 
bankers  to  raise  their  rates  for  Stock  Exchange  advances  to  such 
a  height  as  would  give  a  warning  to  speculators  that  they 
must  contract  their  operations ;  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  rates  were  charged  in  some  cases  to  the  speculators 
varying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.,  and  even  upwards.  At 
such  rates  as  these  of  course  the  chance  of  profit  speedily  began 
to  disappear,  and  the  speculators  found  it  necessary  to  sell  out. 
Accordingly,  sales  have  been  going  on  ever  since,  not  in  very  large 
amounts,  it  is  true,  but  still  continuously,  and  sufficiently  to  depress 
the  markets  and  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  want  of  life  and 
animation.  The  investing  classes,  too,  have  preferred  to  lend  their 
money  rather  than  to  buy  themselves,  hearing  that  such  enormous 
rates  were  being  charged  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  Still,  in  spite 
of  all  that  is  said  of  the  weakness  of  speculators  and  the  magni- 
tude of  speculation,  it  is  remarkable  how  very  little  has  been  the 
fall  in  prices.  The  bad  weather  of  January  was  most  unfavour- 
able to  them,  for  the  stoppage  of  almost  all  out-of-door  occupa- 
tions, and  the  loss  of  traffic  by  the  railways,  were  most  discouraging, 
and  would  have  been  almost  sufficient  oi'  themselves  to  cause  the 
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drop  in  prices ;  yet  the  fall  in  home  railways  has  scarcely  reached 
5  per  cent.  What  might  have  happened,  indeed,  if  there  had 
been  the  appearance  of  sudden  and  imminent  war  upon  the  Conti- 
nent we  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that, 
with  had  weather  at  home,  a  formidahle  agitation  in  Ireland, 
an  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  renewed 
disturbances  at  the  Cape,  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  Afghan 
policy  of  the  Government,  the  course  of  the  Stock  Markets  has 
been  extraordinarily  steady.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore, 
that  the  alarm  of  the  banks  was  exaggerated,  if  not  premature  ; 
i  that  the  speculation  in  itself,  though  large  no  doubt,  was  not  at  all 
I  so  great  as  was  generally  reported ;  and  that  the  trade  improve- 
i  ment  is  so  steady,  and  promises  to  last  so  long,  that  a  further 
and  considerable  rise  in  prices  may  jet  be  looked  for.  In  con- 
I  firmation  of  this  opinion  we  may  point  to  the  greater  ease  in 
money  during  the  last  week  or  two,  when  the  Bank  of  England 
has  teen  unable  to  employ  its  funds  at  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  per  cent.  It  has  been  obliged,  therefore,  instead  of 
sending  and  discounting,  as  is  it3  proper  business,  to  invest  its 
surplus  funds  in  securities,  and  only  last  week  it  bought  up  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Treasury  Bills,  yielding  it  no  more  than 

3  per  cent,  per  annnm.  Moreover,  at  the  Stock  Exchange  settle- 
ment, which  has  taken  place  this  week,  the  rates  charged  for  ad- 
vances on  the  Stock  Exchange  have  been  very  much  lower  than 
those  at  the  previous  two  or  three  settlements,  varying  from  about 

4  to  5  per  cent. ;  showing  again  that  the  joint-stock  banks  and  the 
private  banks  have  been  unable  to  maintain  the  rates  they  had 
been  charging.  No  doubt,  as  we  have  said,  there  have  been  very 
many  sales,  and  speculation  has  been  effectually  checked ;  but  it 
has  not  been  so  diminished  in  volume  as  in  itself  to  account  for 
the  greater  cheapness  in  money. 


THE  THEATRES. 

ri^HE  success  of  The  Colonel  at  the  Prince  ot  Wales's  Theatre 
-L  would  seem  to  indicate  a  reviving  taste  for  farcical  entertain- 
ment. The  three-act  farce  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  French  stage, 
but  the  appetite  of  the  English  playgoer  for  this  kind  of  work  has 
usually  been  satisfied  within  narrower  limits.  It  is  possibly  out 
of  a  feeling  of  respect  for  this  tradition  of  our  theatre  that  Mr. 
Burnand  has  bestowed  the  dignified  title  of  comedy  upon  his 
diverting  performance.  Or  it  may  be  that  he  has  thought  it  due 
to  the  author  of  the  French  piece  from  whom  he  has  borrowed 
the  lines  of  his  plot  that  the  original  description  should  be  re- 
ligiously preserved.  But,  although  Mr.  Burnand  has  confessedly 
adopted  the  framework  of  a  comedy,  he  has  completed  the 
structure  in  the  spirit  of  the  broadest  farce.  In  so  far  as  he  ventured 
at  all  into  the  region  of  comedy,  he  rather  endangers  the  success 
of  his  work.  The  third  act  of  the  Colonel  \a  felt  to  be  dull  because 
there,  for  the  first  time,  the  author  attempts  to  be  serious.  The 
rollicking  burlesque  of  the  earlier  scenes  is  suddenly  exchanged 
for  a  display  of  misplaced  and  ineffective  sentiment.  The  aesthetic 
wife,  instead  of  joining  in  a  breakdown  with  her  quaintW-at  tired 
companions,  in  order  to  celebrate  her  recent  emancipation  from 
high-art  dogmas,  begins  to  murmur  some  nonsense  about  repent- 
ance and  regret  to  ber  ridiculous  husband.  The  audience  is  quite 
gTavely  asked  to  believe  that  this  outraged  Mr.  Forrester  has  been 
driven  to  the  verge  of  conjugal  infidelity  by  the  contemplation  of 
a  sage-green  wall-paper;  and  poor  Mr.  Burnand,  whose  boyish 
high  spirits  have  served  him  so  well  in  the  two  first  acts,  is  dri  ven, 
by  the  plan  of  his' work  to  abandon  pun-making,  and  assume  the 
inappropriate  pose  of  the  moralist.  The  eflect  is  much  as  though 
the  clown  in  the  pantomime  were  suddenly  to  lay  aside  his  hot 
poker,  and  discourse  pathetically  of  the  moral  delinquencies' of  tlio 
pantaloon.  It  suggests,  indeed,  the  awful  suspicion  that  .Mr. 
Burnand  has  been  for  once  the  dupe  of  his  own  humour,  ami  that 
he  seriously  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  grotesquely  amusing 
creatures  with  whom  he  has  peopled  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play. 
In  this  respect  The  Colonel,  as  a  comic  presentation  of  the 
extravagances  of  aeatheticism,  must  be  pronounced  inferior  to 
Where's  the  Cat  t  in  which  the  spirit  of  boisterous  laughter 
is  successfully  maintained  to  the  close  of  the  piece.  They  aro 
both,  indeed,  deeply  indebted  to  an  authority  that  is  in  neither 
case  explicitly  acknowledged.  Mr.  Albery  admits  that  he  has 
borrowed  from  the  Oermnn,  and  Mr.  Burnand  confesses  his  obli- 
gations to  the  French  ;  but  what  really  arrests  the  attention  of 
the  audience  in  these  amusing  performances  is  bodily  eppropri  tted 
from  the  work  of  Mr.  Da  Maurier.  The  types  of  character,  tot 
ludicrous  situations,  and  even  the  exaggerated  vocabulary  of 
sestheticism,  are  all  derived  from  Mr.  Da  Manners  ad- 
mirable caricatures  in  Punch.  It  is  in  virtue  ot  bin  skilful 
designs  that  the  personages  of  the  drama  appeal  to  the  ItndjtfJflS 
with  the  force  of  familiarity,  and  that  their  idiotic  proceeding! 
produce  a  certain  sense  of  illusion.  On  the  occa  i  hi  when  we 
witnessed  the  performance  of  The  Colonel  there  wan  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  stalls  who  inquired  incredulously  of  hi*  elder 
sister  whether  such  grotesque  creatures  existed  in  real  life r*  "  Oh, 
of  course  not,"  was  the  reply,  but  "  haven't  you  wen  them  in  Mr. 
Da  Maurier's  drawings?  It  must  Imj  admitted,  however,  th.it 
the  artist's  invention  somewhat  suffers  in  the  process  of  translation 
to  the  stage.  The  fun  loses  much  of  the  fineness  of  its  flavour 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  to  bo  taken  at  second  hand.  Mr. 
Bumand's  high  animal  spirit*  do  not  Induce  much  subtlety 
or  discrimination  in  the  method  of  his  tatire;  and,  although 


he  lays  about  him  lustily,  the  blows  are  not  always  very 
skilfully  directed.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  had,  as  an  artist,  the 
advantage  of  thoroughly  understanding  the  phase  of  life  that 
he  chose  to  ridicule.  But  the  rougher  quality  of  Mr.  Bumand's 
humour  is  perhaps  a  certain  advantage  in  appealing  to  the  mixed 
audience  of  a  theatre;  and,  it  must  be  added,  in  justice  to  the 
dramatist,  that  the  unflagging  wit  of  his  dialogue  serves  to  attract 
a  large  number  of  his  hearers  who  take  no  particular  interest  in 
the  Maudles  or  Postlethwaites  of  the  artistic  world,  and  have  no 
intimate  knowledge  of  their  eccentricities.  Even  the  occupants  of 
the  stalls  are  not  always  quite  sure  of  their  ground.  When,  in  the 
last  act,  Miss  Amy  Roselle  appears  in  a  somewhat  remarkable 
ball-costume,  intended,  as  we  may  suppose,  to  illustrate  the 
healthy  laws  of  fashion,  as  opposed  to  the  foolish  extravagances  of 
art,  an  audible  titter  might  be  heard,  which  was,  however,  speedily 
checked  when  the  audience  realized  that  this  was  not  what  they 
were  intended  to  laugh  at.  The  contrast  designed  by  Mr. 
Burnand  might  indeed  have  been  more  effectively  expressed  by 
those  who  have  had  charge  of  the  decorations  of  the  piece.  What 
is  meant  to  be  a  bright  and  cheerful  apartment  inhabited  by 
the  gay  widow  Mrs.  Blyth  is  but  a  sorry  specimen  of  the 
fashionable  decorator's  handiwork,  and  it  surely  argues  a  strange 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  that  the  scene-painter 
should  have  been  allowed  to  introduce  upon  the  walls  the  hated 
features  of  dado  and  frieze.  But,  if  the  piece  is  imperfectly 
mounted,  it  is  in  many  respects  admirably  played.  The  Colonel  of 
Mr.  Coghlan  is  a  highly-finished  and  most  artistic  performance.  It 
is  the  only  rational  character  in  the  play,  and  it  is  impersonated 
with  a  strength  and  reticence  of  style  which  suggest  a  regret  that 
it  is  not  placed  amid  more  serious  surroundings.  The  American  ac- 
cent has  not  often  been  given  on  the  stage  with  such  entire  freedom 
from  exaggeration.  Miss  Myra  Holme,  as  the  aesthetic  wife,  enters 
with  becoming  gravity  into  the  wild  extravagance  of  Mr.  Bur- 
nand's  creation,  and  her  invention  of  sentimental  pose  and  gesture 
is  often  highly  humorous.  Mr.  Buckstone,  who  plays  the  sickly 
painter,  has  evidently  les3  knowledge  of  the  abnormal  artistic 
development  which  he  has  to  present,  and  the  same  comment  may 
be  made  upon  the  Lambert  Streyke  of  Mr.  Fernandez.  Even  the 
most  praiseworthy  attempts  at  the  grotesque  are  of  little 
avail  without  some  perception  of  the  particular  form  which  they 
should  take.  Mr.  Buckstone  suggests  with  fidelity  his  previous  career 
as  a  chemist's  assistant,  but  of  the  artistic  life  to  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  aspire  he  has  evidently  no  perception.  In  this  respect 
his  performance  compares  unfavourably  with  that  of  Mr.  Beer- 
bohni  Tree  at  the  Criterion,  who  very  successfully  interprets  the 
affectations  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  Postlethwaite. 

The  production  of  Musics  and  Faces  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  novelty.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  revival  of 
a  revival,  for  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  quitted  the  little  house  in 
Tottenham  Street  they  had  already  made  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Iteade  and  Taylor  familiar  to  the  public.  We  have- to  note,  how- 
ever, some  important  changes  in  the  cast,  accompanied  by  greatly 
increased  luxury  of  costume  und  decoration.  The  drama  is  now 
put  upon  the  stage  in  a  manner  that  leaves  absolutely  nothing  to 
be  desired,  Mr.  Lewis  Winglield,  who  has  designed  the  costumes, 
has  brought  to  his  task  full  archaeological  knowledge  and  a  fine 
artistic  taste,  and  the  scene  in  the  second  act  where  Vane  enter- 
tains his  guests  in  Queen  Square  stands  out  as  a  brilliant  picture 
of  gtnre,  complete  in  every  detail. 

Upon  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  play  itself  there  is  now  no 
need  to  enter.  The  strength  and  interest  of  tho  situations  which 
it  contains  have  always  been  held  by  the  public  to  outweigh  what- 
ever shortcomings  may  be  found  in  tho  presentation  of  individual 
character,  But  these  imperfections  of  portraiture  must  always  be 
taken  into  account  if  wo  are  to  judge  fairly  of  the  actor's  share  in 
the  performance.  It  is  difficulty  lor  example,  to  conceive  of  any 
rendering  of  tho  part  of  Peg  Wellington  which  would  be  entirely 
.satisfactory.  The  sudden  changes  of  feeling  from  careless  gaiety 
to  K  iioiH  and  almost  tragic  passion  afford  effective  material  for 
the  display  of  an  actress's  varied  capabilities,  but  thu  keen  interest 
that  i.->  awakened  by  her  sufferings  is  arrested  by  the  incomplete 
development  which  the  authors  have  given  CO  their  theme.  If  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  follow  tho  fortunes  of  Peg  Wellington,  we 
should  quickly  lose  all  concern  for  the  trials  of  Mabel  Vane.  Tho 
Conflict  between  these  two  characters  is  so  conducted  as  to  leave 
tho  play  without  a  real  centre.  Our  sympathies  ure  distracted 
just  when  they  aro  most  deeply  uroii*ed,  and  the  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation between  husband  and  wile  is  felt  to  bo  a  somewhat 
hollow  and  unreal  conehi.->ion  to  a  i-eriuus  struggle.  Mrs.  Bancroft's 
rendering  <d'  the  principal  put  II  familiar  to  all  playgoers,  and  it 
has  lost  nothing  of  its  acknowledged  charm.  We  must  confess, 
however,  that  tho  delects  ol  the  play  receive  additional  emphasis 
bom  the  greater  strength  ol  emotion  which  sho  now  strives  to 
impart  to  tho  charaeter.  '1  ho  fragile  structure  will  hardly  boar 
tho  very  serious  method  which  Mrs.  Bancroft  now  imports  into 
le  r  interpretation,  nor  do  the  es  ential  excellences  of  the  actress's 
art  show  to  mich  11  Wantage  under  the  more  severe  strain  that  is 
put  BpOB  them,  Mr.  Con »  ay  now  Lilies  the  part  that  was  formerly 
entrusted  to  .Mr.  Coghlan.  Hi*  performance  is  eminently  graceful, 
and  it  is  perhaps  110  grout  matter  for  regret  that  the  heartless 
villany  of  the  character  is  le**  prominently  expressed.  Among 
the  le  *  important  roles  we  may  particularly  nolico  tho  Snarl  of* 
Mr.  Kemble  mid  the  Soaj  er  of  .Mr.  Brookheld,  while  the  character 
id'  Colley  Oibbef;  Supported  alternately  by  Mr.  Bancrolf  and  Mr. 
< '  i  ll,  is  in  either  e:r  e  in  mfe  hands,  l'lie  Triplet  ol  Mr.  (  Veil  is 
another  of  tho  novelties  o|  tne  production.  It  is  admirably  made  up 
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and  vory  carefully  elaborated;  but  it  misses,  to  our  thinking,  that 
element  of  hopeful  vanity  which  gives  tho  keynote  to  the  cha- 
racter. Triplet,  as  Mr.  Cecil  plays  it,  seems  as  melancholy  an  ob- 
ject to  himself  ns  he  appears  to  the  spectator.  He  is  buoyed  up 
by  no  illusions ;  from  his  first  entrance  on  the  scene  ho  presents  a 
broken  and  dejected  appearance ;  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
realize  that  he  has  any  sort  of  belief  in  his  own  intellectual 
powers.  In  short,  Mr.  Cecil,  while  he  presses  too  heavily  upon 
the  pathetic  side  of  tho  character,  deprives  it  of  all  its  humour. 
Mr.  Bancroft,  on  the  other  hand,  while  ho  succeeds  oven  in  a  more 
marked  degreo  than  he  did  a  few  years  ago  with  tho  pathetic  side 
of  the  character,  by  no  means  neglects  the  humour  which  is  closely 
allied  with  the  pathos.  He  renders  with  fine  insight  and  skill  the 
self-deception  of  the  poor  struggling  creature,  and  he  enlists  sym- 
pathy for  Triplet  throughout,  in  spite  of  his  absurdities. 

At  the  Gaiety  Miss  Litton  has  withdrawn  tho  Country  Wife 
in  favour  of  Goldsmith's  comedy  of  tho  Good-natured  Man.  The 
play,  in  spite  of  some  excellent  acting,  proves  less  attractive  in  re- 
presentation than  in  the  reading.  Tho  action  is  desultory,  and 
the  characters  assume  an  air  of  exaggeration.  We  may  par- 
ticularly mention  a9  special  features  of  the  representation  the 
Croaker  of  Mr.  Lionel  Jirough  and  the  Lofty  of  Mr.  Everill. 


REVIEWS. 


PROVINCIAL  LETTERS  OF  PASCAL.* 

1VTR.  DE  SOYRES  deserves  the  thanks  of  English  scholars  for 
IMA  giving  us  what  is  curiously  enough  not  only  the  first  critical 
edition,  but  the  first  edition  at  all,  of  the  French  text  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters  published  in  this  country.  Of  English  translations 
there  has  been  an  abundance,  the  first  of  which  appeared  within 
six  months  of  the  issue  of  the  eighteenth  Letter,  and  was  rapidly 
followed  by  a  translation  of  the  replies  by  Father  Annat,  the 
King's  confessor,  and  Nouet.  But  translations  of  a  work  whose 
chief  abiding  interest  is  due  to  the  style,  which  made  its  author 
"the  first  to  establish  the  French  language  as  it  now  is,"  are  a 
poor  substitute  for  the  original.  The  Letters  began  to  be  pub- 
lished in  January  1656  without  any  name,  but  Pascal  afterwards 
adopted  the  sobriquet  of  Louis  de  Montalte.  The  fourth  and  last 
editim  published  during  his  lifetime  appeared  in  1659,  with 
numerous  corrections,  which  Mr.  De  Soyres — for  what  seem 
sufficient  reasons — judges  to  be  authentic,  and  he  has  there- 
fore adopted  the  text  of  this  fourth  edition,  appending  the 
various  readings  of  the  earlier  ones  in  footnotes.  He  tells  us 
in  Lis  Preface  that  he  had  a  twofold  object  in  bringing  out 
tho  present  edition,  to  supply  students  of  French  literature  with 
an  accurate  text,  and  students  of  theology  with  materials  for  in- 
vestigating one  of  the  most  important  pages  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  With  the  latter  aim  he  has  prefixed  an  Introduction 
of  much  interest  and  value,  though  theological  accuracy  is  not  its 
Strongest  point.  The  notes  appended  to  the  Letters  are  for  the 
most  part  useful  and  unpretending,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  the  con- 
troversial has  been  allowed  to  blend  with  the  critical  and  historical 
element  in  them.  "When  Mr.  De  Soyres  speaks  of  the  Provincials  in 
his  preface  as  the  author's  "  masterpiece  "  he  is  referring,  we 
presume,  to  the  style,  for  be  has  on  the  previous  page  designated 
the  Pcnsc'es  "  his  greater  work,"  as  it  certainly  was.  In  this 
matter  indeed  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  remarkably,  though 
very  intelligibly,  reversed  the  judgment  of  contemporaries.  It 
was  for  their  substance  rather  than  their  form  that  the  Letters 
were  devoured  by  readers  of  all  classes  on  their  first  appearance, 
though  it  wr.s  even  then  the  inimitable  style  which  constituted 
the  secret  of  success.  To  quote  from  the  admirable  sketch  of  the 
Port  Royalist  affair  in  Mr.  Jervis's  Gallican  Church,  "A  dry 
ecclesiastical  controversy,  hitherto  confined  to  the  cloister,  the 
school,  and  the  Sorbonne,  suddenly  converted  into  a  theme  for 
plaisanlerie  and  badinage,  was  a  spectacle  inexpressibly  diverting 
to  the  Parisian  mind,"  and  accordingly  the  immediate  success  of 
the  Letters  was  almost  unexampled.  The  first  three  of  them  as 
well  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  on  the  .Tansenist  theory  of 
predestination  are  addressed,  so  to  speak,  ad  clerum,  and  roused 
Btlt  a  comparatively  languid  interest  beyond  purely  theological 
circles,  though  the  two  last  cost  the  author  so  much  time  and 
troub'e  that  he  is  said  to  have  rewritten  the  eighteenth  Letter  no 
less  than  thirteen  times;  and  they  contain,  to  say  the  truth,  a 
great  deal  of  special  pleading,  more  ingenious  perhaps,  but  hardly 
Jnore  ingenuous,  than  that  which  he  charges  with  such  terrible 
force  on  his  opponents.  But  the  remaining  Letters,  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixteenth  inclusive,  are  addressed  ad  populum,  and 
written  in  a  language  very  plainly  "  understanded  of  the  people." 
The  fourth  Letter,  which  opened  the  attack  on  the  Jesuit  casuists, 
transferrsd  the  discussion  at  once  from  the  study  or  the  cloister  to 
an  arena  open  to  the  general  public.  It  is  true  that  Pascal  had  little 
really  new  to  teli — the  materials  had  been  already  collected  and 
published  in  Arnauld's  Thfiologie  Morale  and  elsewhere — but  he 
had  an  entirely  new  way  of  telling  it.  He  made  for  the  first  time 
"  a  popular  appeal,  written  in  the  language  of  society  to  the  edu- 
cated public,"  and  it  was  rather  to  his  advantage  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose  that  he  was  himself  no  theologian.    He  hit  the 
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Jesuits  and  hit  them  hard,  and  Parisian  society,  which  half 
feared,  half  detested,  and  was  compelled  to  tolerate  them,  cheered 
to  the  echo.  Even  those  who  could  appreciate  little  of  the 
piquancy  of  his  satire  and  the  refined  graces  of  his  style,  were 
equally  scandalized  and  amused  as  it  was  shown  by  extract  upon 
extract  from  the  fashionable  manuals  of  casuistry  how  priests 
might  say  mass  immediately  after  committing  a  crime,  and  how 
monks  expelled  from  their  convents  were  ipso  facto  relieved  from 
their  vow  of  obedience  ;  how  valets,  by  properly  "directing  the 
intention "  might  hold  ladders  for  their  masters  and  carry 
their  love  letters,  and,  if  they  thought  their  wages  insuffi- 
cient, recoup  themselves  by  judicious  theft;  how  a  judge  might 
take  bribes  and  give  sentence  against  his  conscience,  and  a  bank- 
rupt might  fraudulently  reserve  money  enough  to  live  at  ease ; 
how  the  rich  might  be  robbed  by  tho  poor,  if  they  considered  their 
necessity  serious,  and  how  somehow  or  other  restitution  never 
need  be  made.  The  Pcnsc'es  would  appear  tame  reading  indeed 
after  such  an  exposure ;  yet  the  Pensces  retain  their  permanent 
value,  while  the  Provincials  have  become  the  property  of  linguistic 
critics  or  Exeter  Hall  divines.    Why  is  this? 

Many  good  reasons  might  be  given.  In  the  first  place  the  in- 
terest and  excitement  of  the  Jansenist  controversy — which  really 
involved  questions  of  deep  social  and  political,  no  le38  than  reli- 
gious, interest  for  France— has  long  since  passed  away.  And  in 
the  next  place  the  Jesuits,  if  no  less  keenly  hated  in  some  quarters 
still,  are  no  longer  an  object  of  terror  except  to  a  few  fanatical 
visionaries  here  and  there  ;  nor — it  must  in  fairness  be  added — could 
tho  same  charges  be  plausibly  alleged  against  their  current  teach- 
ing now.  And  there  are  two  further  considerations,  one  of  general 
application,  the  other  applying  specially  to  Protestant  readers, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  deduct  seriously  from  the  weight  of  the 
indictment  brought  against  them  by  Pascal  at  the  time.  We  have 
hinted  already  that  he  was  too  hasty  or  too  prejudiced  to  be 
always  trustworthy  in  his  treatment  of  the  Jansenist  contro- 
versy. He  made  a  telling  point  against  his  Thomist  assailants 
in  his  exquisite  raillery  at  the  pouvotr  prochain  which  was 
never  used,  and  the  grace  svjjisante  qui  nc  suffit,  pas,  but  he 
failed  entirely  to  establish  any  distinction  intelligible  either  to 
theological  or  to  ordiuary  apprehension  between  the  Jansenist 
theory  of  predestination  and  the  Calvinist.  And  so  too  the 
accuracy,  and  indeed  the  good  faith,  of  his  criticisms  on  the 
Casuists  were  not  always  unimpeachable.  Several  cases  of  mis- 
quotation and  mistranslation,  and  more  of  deliberate  perversion 
of  the  meaning  of  his  authorities,  were  urged,  and  some  were 
proved  .against  him.  The  Protestant  Schoell  calls  the  Provincials 
"a  partisan  work,  where  opinions  are  attributed  to  the  Jesuits 
which  they  have  long  since  disowned,  and  certain  extravagances 
of  some  Spanish  and  Flemish  fathers  are  charged  on  the  whole 
Society."  It  is  moroever  notorious  that  the  science  of  casuistry  was 
not  the  invention  of  the  Jesuits,  and  had  been  accounted  a  special 
branch  of  study  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  long  before 
the  birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola ;  it  was,  in  fact,  in  some  shape  or 
other,  inseparable  from  the  use  of  the  confessional,  which  had 
been  for  centuries  a  recognized  institution,  and  which  Pascal, 
who  loudly  and  no  doubt  sincerely  insisted  on  the  Catholic  ortho- 
doxy of  his  clients  as  well  as  his  own,  never  dreamt  of  calling  in 
question.  It  is  fair  indeed  to  remember  that  many  of  the 
writers  and  opinions  he  most  severely  lashes  were  eventually  con- 
demned at  Rome ;  yet  Protestants  at  least  can  hardly  help  feeling 
— though  Mr.  De  Soyres  tells  us  that  De  Moulin  was  the  only 
Protestant  divine  engaged  in  the  controversy  who  took  this  line  at 
the  time — that  Pascal's  attack,  whatever  becomes  of  particular 
details,  was  an  impeachment  of  the  entire  system  of  casuistry  or 
moral  theology,  and  therefore  virtually  of  the  confessional.  And 
this  necessarily  weakens  the  force  of  his  argument  as  addressed  to 
the  Jesuits.  It  has  the  fatal  flaw  of  proving  too  much  for  its 
purpose. 

Mr.  De  Soyres  has  divided  his  Introduction  into  five  sections, 
dealing  respectively  with  the  Catholic  Reaction  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Free-will  controversy,  the  Casuists,  the  publication 
and  the  text  of  the  Provincials.  He  tells  us  he  had  originally 
contemplated  prefixing  a  complete  biographical  sketch  of  Pascal, 
but  this  was  rendered  superfluous  by  the  recent  publication  of 
Principal  Tulloch's  monograph.  But  it  does  not  at  all  follow 
that  all  readers  of  the  present  volume  are  in  possession 
of  Principal  Tulloch's  works,  and  a  similar  method  of  reason- 
ing would  have  made  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Intro- 
duction equally  superfluous.  Ranke  has  composed  an  "ad- 
mirable monograph  "  on  the  Catholic  Reaction,  far  more  widely 
known  than  Principal  Tulloch's  book,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
excellent  works  to  be  found  on  the  Free-will  controversy  and  the 
Casuists.  However  we  are  rather  disposed  to  thank  Mr.  De  Soyres 
for  what  he  has  given  us  than  to  quarrel  with  him  for  what  he 
has  omitted,  though  we  could  wish  he  had  confined  himself  more 
exclusively  to  the  historical,  and  meddled  less  with  the  theological 
aspect  of  the  Jansenist  controversy,  of  which  he  has  a  very 
imperfect  comprehension.  We  will  not  criticize  his  sweeping 
identification  of  St.  Augustine's  teaching  with  that  of  Calvin, 
Jansen,  and  Edwards ;  he  has  no  doubt;  a  right  to  plead  the  high 
authority  of  the  late  Professor  Mozley  for  that  view  of  the  case. 
But  he  seems  wholly  unaware  that  there  is  by  no  means  a  uni- 
versal agreement  among  competent  judges  in  his  interpretation  o. 
the  meaning  of  that  most  voluminous  and  not  always  most  con- 
sistent of  the  early  Fathers.  Both  here  and  in  his  account  of  what 
he  designates  "  the  Primitive  doctrine,  afterwards  called  Semi' 
pelagian,'  a  little  more  reserve,  not  to  say  diffidence,  of  tone 
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.vould  at  least  have  been  appropriate.    It  is  a  graver  error,  and 
jne  which  betray9  a  complete  misapprehension  of  the  theological 
Dearings  of  the  controversy,  to  speak  of  li  the  doctrine  of  opus 
>pcratum,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  duly  administered  rite  acts 
is  a  charm,"  in  contrast  to  "  the  necessity  of  subjective  fitness  in 
.communion,"  as  the  main  point  in  dispute  between  the  Jansenists 
|  Hid  their  assailants.    In  the  first  place  his  definition  of  "  the 
i  loctrine  of  opus  operatum"  is  quite  a  wrong  one,  and  in  the  next 
i  place    there  were  no  doctrinal  differences  whatever  on  that 
:  point  between  the  rival  schools.    Both  were  alike  agreed  in  the 
'Tridentine  doctrine  that  the  sacraments  work  ex  opere  operato — 
I  that  is  by  virtue  of  their  divine  institution,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
(the  subjective  dispositions  of  the  recipient — and  both  would  alike 
.have  admitted  in  theory,  whatever  laxity  may  be  charged  on 
i  Jesuit  practice,  that  right  .dispositions  are  an  indispensable  condi- 
jtion  of  their  beneficial  operation  on  adults.    Mr.  De  Soyres  has  J 
fallen  into  the  common  mistake  of  supposing  that,  because  the  Jan- 
Isenists  were  disaffected  towards  Rome,  or  at  least  towards  those 
(who  represented  Roman  authority  in  France,  they  were  at  bottom 
I  Protestants.    They  were  nothing  of  the  kind,  as  neither  are  their 
I  descendants,  the  Old  Catholics  of  Utrecht,  now. 
A    It   would  be  out  of  place  to  dwell  here  at  length  on  the 
(general  history  and  principles  of  the  Port  Royalists,  or  the  inter- 
minable, and  to  modern  notions  unprofitable,  discussion  of  le  droit, 
land  le  fait.    That  "the  Five  Propositions''  are  contained  in  sub- 
I  stance,  if  not  in  actual  terms,  in  the  sluyustinus  no  impartial 
I  critic  at  the  present  day  would  think  of  disputing,  and  as  little 
I  will  any  reasonable  man,  of  whatever  creed,  maintain  the  justice 
I  of  extorting  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  by  the  extremest  eccle- 
I  siastical  and  civil  penalties  from  those — many  of  them  ignorant 
I  women — who  were,  however,  unreasonably,  convinced  of  the  con- 
jtrary.  The  appearance  of  the  Provincials  coincided,  happily  for  the 
I  PortRoyalists,  with  the  famous  miracle  of"  the  Holy  Thorn,"  which 
occurred  March  24,  1656,  just  two  months  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  Letter,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  practical 
success.  For  a  time  all  further  attacks  on  the  doomed  community 
were  checked.     And  Ultramontanes  would  do  well  to  remember 
— what  Sir  James  Stephen  justly  points  out  in  his  attractive  essay 
on  the  Port  Royalists — that  of  all  the  alleged  miracles  of  ecclesi- 
astical history  there  is  scarcely  one  for  whicli  such  apparently  con- 
clusive evidence  can  be  produced  as  the  prodigy  of  la  Sointe  A'j/inn. 
"The  greatest  genius,  the  most  profound  scholar,  and  the  most 
eminent  advocate  of  that  age  (Pascal,  Arnauld,  and  Le  Maitre) 
all  possessing  the  most  ample  means  of  knowledge,  all  carefully 
investigated,  all  admitted,  and  all  defended  it  with  their  pens." 
The  storm  of  indignation  already  raised  against  the  Casuists  was 
sensibly  increased  ;  Father  Pirot's  reply  to  the  Provincials  —a 
feeble  and  vulgar  tissue  of  abuse — was  condemned  by  the  Sor- 
bonne  and  by  most  of  the  French  bishops,  and  denounced  by  the 
Jesuit  Society  itself ;  it  was  eventually  censurtd  by  the  Roman 
Inquisition.    But  meanwhile  the  Provincial  Letters  also  had  been 
placed  on  the  Roman  Index,  and  on  October  14,  1660,  were 
publicly  burnt  in  Paris  by  order  of  the  Council  of  State.  Two 
years  afterwards  Pascal  died,  not  long  after  his  sister,  the  noble- 
minded  Jacqueline,  whose  mental  anguish,  after  she  had  been  in- 
duced to  sign  the  obnoxious  "  Formulary  "  in  July  1G61,  brought 
her  prematurely  to  the  grave.    From  that  time  forward  to  its  close 
the  history  of  Port  Royal  is  the  history  of  a  persecution  as  ruthless 
as  it  was  iniquitous.  The  short  respite  lasted  only  till  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  when  Loui.-XIV.  began  to  act,  or  to  profess  to  act, 
for  himself,  which  meant  practically  that  the  Jesuits  and  the  royal 
mistresses,  through  whom  they  ruled,  governed  France.  Thence- 
forth the  whole  machinery  of  Church  and  State  was  put  iu 
motion  to  exterminate  the  hated  sect,  and  no  mercy  was  shown 
them.    One  of  their  Jesuit  assailants,  in  his  reply  to  Pascal,  had 
called  them  "  vermin,  ' and  as  such  they  were  treated.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  did  her  best  to  egg  on  their  persecutors  while  she 
derided  the  suflerings  of  her  victims.    Years  afterwards,  when  all 
was  over,  and  the  aged  monarch  was  tormented  on  his  deathbed 
by  a  late  remorse,  he  bitterly  warned  his  Jesuit  guides  that  on  them 
must  rest  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  inhuman  policy  tliev  had 
induced  him  to  pursue.    But  Jansenism  did  not  expire  with  the 
fall  of  Port  Royal,  and  Jansenists,  alienated  by  over  a  century  of 
cruel  wrongs,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  earlier  scenes  of  the 
French  Revolution.    J'hey  were  avenged  at  List  on  the  monarchy 
and  Church  which  had  proscribed  them. 

It  is  obvious  and  common  enough  to  compare  the  Provim inU 
with  the  Letteri  of  Juniut,  but  the  com  pari  ■■.  11  can  only  bo  ad- 
mitted with  many  grains  of  salt.  Both  works  have  enjoyed  a  vast 
and  lasting  popularity,  and  have  exercised  a  powerful  inlluence  on 
the  subsequent  literature  of  their  renpectiv«  countries,  and  both 
were  largely  indebted  for  their  popularity  at  the  time,  and  almost 
exclusively  for  its  survival,  to  their  brilliancy  of  stylo.  But  tOSTS 
the  similarity  ends.  In  temper,  tone,  and  object  no  t  wo  works 
could  well  be  more  unlike  each  other.  The  style  of  Junius,  telling 
and  biting  as  it  is,  is  laboured  and  virions-,  while  that  of  iWal  i.i 
the  transparent  and  elastic  medium  of  bit  thought,  The  littttrt  of' 
Junius  manifest  no  spark  of  gonerom  feeling,  no  evidence  of  lofty 
principle  or  nobleness  of  aim,  no  sign  of  Kii^crior  knowledge  or 
desire  to  communicate  it,  while  the  invective  throughout  in 
as  extravagant  and  unscrupulous  as  the  \.niity  and  egotism 
of  the  writer  are  inordinate.  The  character  of  the  l'rovin- 
cial*  is  in  all  these  respects  just  the  reverse.  Wo  may  or 
may  not  sympathize  with  Pascal*  views,  and  may  think  that 
his  zeal  not  unfrcqnently  outran  his  discretion  and  sometimes 
overpowered  his  candour,  but  of  his  honesty  of  purpose  nnd  un- 


selfish loftiness  of  aim  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  If  his  work 
is  chiefly  valued  now,  and  justly  valued,  for  its  unique  position 
among  the  classics  of  the  French  language,  that  would  in  his  eyes 
have  seemed  the  least  worth  considering  of  its  merits.  He  wrote, 
not  for  fame  or  popularity,  but  to  expose  with  the  genuine  irony 
of  passionate  conviction  what  to  him  was  a  sacrilegious  abuse  of 
all  he  held  holiest  and  most  dear,  and  to  vindicate  the  just  claims 
of  an  oppressed  minority,  whom  he  knew  to  be  cruelly  outraged 
and  believed  to  be  the  solitary  witnesses  of  divine  truth.  And  we 
may  safely  add,  without  pronouncing  any  judgment  on  the  theo- 
logical questions  at  stake  between  the  Port  Royalists  and  their 
censors — in  which  probably  few  religionists  of  the  present  day  will 
be  able  to  sympathize  entirely  with  the  former — that,  if  in  that 
last  age  of  the  old  Gallican  Church  the  salt  did  not  wholly  lose  its 
savour,  it  was  mainly  the  influence  of  the  despised  and  persecuted 
Jansenists  that  preserved  it. 


SYLVESTRA.* 

MRS.  ELLIS — for  once  we  are  spared  the  perplexity  in  which 
lndy  authors  are  apt  to  involve  us,  since  she  either  is  rightly 
so  styled  now,  or  would  so  have  been  at  the  period  to  which  she 
carries  us  back — has  a  great  deal  to  say  of  a  time  concerning  which 
the  present  generation  has  a  great  deal  to  learn.  The  form  in  which 
she  could  best  say  it  was  a  question  for  her  own  decision,  and  we 
doubt  whether  she  could  have  decided  it  better  than  she  has  done. 
"  The  golden  threads  of  true  tradition  were  to  shine  among  the 
subdued  colours  of  my  fiction."  The  metaphor  may  be  more 
prosaically  varied,  and  the  story  regarded  as  the  string  upon  which 
the  beads  of  true  tradition  are  strung.  The  string  may  be  some- 
what too  long,  and  may  show  gaps  here  and  there  ;  or  the  new 
beads  "  made  to  match "  the  old  ones  may  recall  the  blue  and 
brown  novelty  of  the  outside  ;  but  these  are  points  which  need  no 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  "  I  aimed  at  putting  on  paper  some 
things  which  had  been  said  and  done,  among  many  more  which 
might  have  been  said  and  done  by  people  who  might  have  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century."  To  do  this  in  any  effective 
way  a  writer  must  have  some  real  insight  into  the  spirit  and  cha- 
racter of  the  time ;  and  such  an  insight,  though  it  may  bo- 
quickened  by  books,  is  not  to  be  gained  from  them.  Lord  Nelson's 
telescope  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  instrument ;  but  he  did  not 
see  the  signal.  True  tradition  requires  the  living  voice,  and  Mrs. 
Ellis's  "  good  fortune  of  time  of  birth  brought  her,  when  very 
young,  among  some  who  could  remember  "  the  quiet  days  of  the 
earlier,  the  fiery  signals  of  the  later,  portions  of  the  period  which 
she  describes.  A  similar  good  fortune  may,  in  her  judgment,  be 
held  as  some  qualification  tor  a  critic. 

It  may  reasonably  be  maintained  as  a  thesis,  subject  of  course 
to  the  test  of  argument,  that  this  century  knows  less  by  tradi- 
tion of  the  last  than  any  former  century  in  English  experience  has 
known  of  its  predecessor.  The  decay  of  local  tradition  is  a  fact  as 
manifest  as  its  causes  are  obvious.  We  have  other  things  to  talk  and 
think  about ;  and  while  the  elaborate  exactness  of  Eastern  ortho- 
doxy forbids  the  hypothetical  "  Peter  "  to  marry  u  Theodora,  see- 
ing that  she  is  tho  great-granddaughter  of  Maria,"  his  first  wife, 
and  even  extends  the  prohibition  to  "  Helena,"  who  is  Theodora's 
daughter,  the  more  practical  English  Table  of  Degrees  is  content 
with  the  initial  rule  that  "A  man  may  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother." For,  "  .<alvo  semper  jure  Region/  it  is  not  usually  given 
to  English  folk  to  be  on  very  intimate  terms  with  their  descendants 
or  ancestors  of  the  third  generation  ;  and  it  is  not  now  common,  as 
it  was  formerly,  for  the  older  members  of  a  family  to  talk  much  to  the 
younger  of  the  days  before  their  own.  Perhaps  the  more  correct  way 
of  stating  this  proposition  is  that  the  younger  sort  would  not  be 
much  disposed  to  listen.  As  a  consequonce,  the  timo  separated 
from  our  OWTJ  by  eighty  or  a  hundred  yoars  becomes  too  far  off  for 
memory,  while  it  is  too  near — save  where  marked  by  aomo  tower- 
ing events— for  history,  and  tho  lessening  twilight  of  that  which 
"  our  fathers  have  told  us"  appears  to  bo  gradually  consigning  to 
utter  darkness  everything  that  lies  outside  the  range  of  personal 
memory.  .Mrs.  Ellis  was  a  good  listener  to  some  "  who  find  felt 
tli''  fervour  of  their  times,"  where  the  times  were  fervent,  and  the 
quiet  of  the  preceding  times,  which  had  been  tranquil,  and  "  again  I 
which  some  of  them  declaimed  as  torpid.''  Those  whom  tho  now 
midd!'  -aw-d  remember  ns  old,  and  who  wore  born  "when 
thero  was  nothing  new  under  tho  sun,  or  under  the  grand- 
son  "--in  the  later  days  of  (J coign  II.  or  the  earlier  of 
(leorgu  III. — began  life  in  a  time  of  strange  calm.  From  "  fortv- 
live"  to  "  eighty-nine  "  there  win  no  change,  except  the  change 
of  style,  at  home.  America  wits  along  way  off.  Even  dress,  if 
we  may  trust  to  history  as  sung  to  us  by  young  Indies  in  ringlets 
v.  ho....  granddaughters  aro  now  "  thatching "  their  foreheads  bv 
way  of  added  grace,  was  stationary:— 

Fooliinn  lien  Kia  no  dull,  you  couM /rarely  discern 

'I  lie  minute  flow  sad  Ms  ofber  tides: 

And  11  dowager"*  drem,  though  unturned,  mrvd  in  turn 

Three  nr  lour  generation*  of  linden. 
Like  the  f/itnilv  jewel™,  the  fumilv  g,lWn 

Was  r.  ssrveu  lor  their  gala  display* ; 

And  n  milled  aid  ladv  loMsd  placidly  down 
On  a  milled  yoimg'girl,  in  the  days 
Of  my  great  gniuilninnimu. 


*  .tyrr./r«:  Slmlir,  of  Muun. r,  ,„  Knqluml  fr»m  1770  /„  ,8Bo  liv 
Annie  Id         I.llis,  Author  Of  "  Millie,       .M.niitt.,"  .1  .     Loudon:  J'..|l  .. 
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More  than  once  Mrs.  Ellis  quotes  a  saying  of  Talleyrand,  "  They 
who  did  not  live  boforo  1789  know  not  the  sweetness  of  life."  In 
England,  sentiment  died  down  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of  the 
Young  Pretender,  and  did  not  revive — we  do  not  speak  of  re- 
ligious feeling — till  it  burst  out  in  trembling  horror  when  the 
execution  of  the  French  King  and  Queen  seemed  to  realize  the 
prophetic  -vision  of  a  sun  darkened  and  a  moon  not  giving  her 
light. 

"Sylvestra" — scarcely,  we  think,  "the  mate  of  Sylvanus," 
since  "  Old  Moore  "  of  the  year  following,  to  whom  we  have 
appealed,  duly  places  "  Silvester  "  in  the  Calendar — was  born 
in  1776.  But  her  biographer  sets  out  from  a  date  some  twenty 
years  earlier,  when  the  Tenth  of  June,  which  was  not  the 
Eleventh,  although  near  enough  to  drink  the  King's  health 
upon,  till  both  days  in  their  turn  gave  place  to  the  Fourth, 
afforded  occasion  to  the  Oxford  undergraduate  to  deck  his  Celia 
or  his  Molly  with  a  white  rose.  We  think  that  the  basis  of 
true  tradition  upon  which  Mrs.  Ellis  has  founded  her  narrative  may 
be  approximately  recognized.  Her  home  and  "  mother-city  "  is 
Durham,  and  it  is  in  her  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  "  Bishopric  " 
and  ecclesiastical  principality  in  its  central  city  and  church  that 
the  historical  value  of  the  volumes  consists.  Traditions  of  Oxford 
are  necessarily  associated  with  the  cathedral  body  of  greater  and 
minor  dignitaries  ;  and  wo  may  assume  a  subsidiary  personal  asso- 
ciation with  Gloucester.  The  Abbey-Cathedral  which  watches  by 
the  Severn  is  known  to  her  as  homes  are  known  where  we  have 
made  long  visits  to  relations;  the  Church  which  "huge  and  vast 
looks  down  upon  the  Wear,"  as  our  own.  Diaries,  pocket-books, 
and  old  letters  may  be  taken  as  having  supplied  much  of  the 
genuine  matter,  and  "  Aunt  Delicia's  "  memory  may  have  been 
trusted  over  her  knitting  as  lately  as  i860,  when  it  would  still 
be  clear  for  long-past  events,  though  little  tenacious  of  recent 
experience.  Among  the  genuine  facts  of  the  later  pages 
we  are  afraid  that  we  must  include  the  misdeeds  "  of  young 
folks  of  her  own  blood,"  who  varied  "  the  titles  of  her  favourite 
tracts"  at  their  own  indiscretion,  and  exercised  her  soul  with 
"  Mouldy  Crusts  from  Dark  Cupboards,"  or  "Proposals  for  the 
Stamping-out  of  Sunday  Schools."  There  is  a  savour  of  true 
confession  here  which  suggests  as  a  date,  let  us  say  1845,  when  "  a 
novel-reading  niece  "  of  sixteen  may  have  seen  something  of  Mr. 
Paget's  stories.  But  Aunt  Delicias  are  forgiving,  and  as  to  such 
misdeeds  forgetful,  at  eighty.  We  think  that  Delicia  Ashmead  may 
have  been  drawn  from  actual  life.  She  is  Sylvestra's  twin  sister,  who 
does  not  marry,  and  whose  character  is  moulded  by  the  movement 
which  developed  out  of  the  early  "  Methodist  "into  the  subsequent 
"  Evangelical "  form.  Without  such  a  type,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  most  educated  families  of  the  middle  class,  a  picture  of 
the  life  of  a  century  since  would  not  have  been  complete ;  and 
such  a  type  must  almost  certainly  have  been  exhibited,  or  evoked, 
in  contrast  to  the  dignified  ecclesiastical  "  worldliness  "  of  the 
wealthy  "  Close  "  of  Durham.  Mrs.  Ellis  presents  the  reflection 
of  this  pontifical  society  with  a  sort  of  tender  underlying  regret. 
She  does  not  justify  guinea-points  at  prebendarial  whist,  or  the 
blank  lines  which  may  occur  in  decanal  conversation  ;  but  it  was 
all  very  pleasant,  very  stately,  and  very  calm.  The  disuse  of  the 
Durham  copes  bore  witness  to  no  Protestant  scruples  in  Chapter,  but 
simply  to  the  intrusion  of  an  ill-tempered  though  mitred  prebendary, 
who  "  roughly  refused  to  wear  his  at  the  Sunday'sservice,  because  its 
stiff  gold  thread  fretted  his  irritable  neck  and  set  his  testy  fingers 
scratching."  This  was  War  burton,  who  held  the  first  stall  at 
Durham,  together  with  the  see  of  Gloucester.  But,  on  the  whole, 
Prince-Bishops,  Deans,  and  Prebendaries  were  as  gods  condescend- 
ing to  and  protecting  the  modest  yet  well-furnished  homes  of  Minor 
Canons,  who  managed  in  various  ways  to  look  after  the  interest  of 
their  relations,  and  who,  with  a  fair  share  of  hard  work  in  outlying 
vicarages,  found  very  comfortable  provision  in  the  distribution  of 
Chapter  patronage.  Dr.  Blaise,  "  a  learned  and  accomplished  man 
and  a  skilled  musician,"  whom  we  have  rhyme,  if  not  reason,  for 
supposing  to  have  been  the  Professor  of  Music  at  the  time,  was  a 
favourite  of  Oxford  society,  where  he  brought  up  a  large  family, 
including  several  pretty  daughters.  A  Whig  Dean  had  taken 
favourable  notice  of  a  young  Blaise,  and  given  him  a  minor 
canonry.  Dick  Ashmead,  when  he  came  up  as  a  freshman  from 
Dr.  Blaise's  shire,  found  "  one  friendly  house  open  to  him  "  for  the 
sake  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  nothing  was  more  natural  than 
that,  after  a  twelve  years'  engagement,  and  when  Molly  Blaise 
thirty-six,  James  Blaise  should  write  that  "  Dick  must  come 
to  Durham.  The  Dean  will  find  him  enough  to  live  on  until  a 
minor  canonry  falls  vacant."  Accordingly,  "in  1770  Mr.  Ash- 
mead went  to  Durham,''  "  where  Oxford  held  the  greater  share  of 
the  twelve  stalls  "  : — 

Wliy  [he  writes]  'tis  but  meeting  Christ  Church  and  Balliol,  Corpus  and 
Pembroke,  in  a  city  set  on  a  bill  that  it  cannot  he  hid.  Our  old  King's 
Greek  Professor  is  no  lc>s  tMty  here  than  in  Oxford,  but  they  who  suffer 
the  most  are  his  partners  at  "whist.  The  Deau  has  again  been  but  in- 
different.   His  physician  came  from  Newcastle  to  see  him.    Saith  the 

Doctor  to  the  Dean,  "Now  you*  ve  been  to  that  Cathedral  again!"  .  .  . 

Tell  my  brother,  and  those  of  my  friends  who  would  still  have  me  try  mv 
own  diocese,  that  the  smile  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  is  worth  the  whole 
pationage  of  Gloucester. 

At  Durham,  in  1771,  while  keeping  good  company,  Mr.  Ash- 
me.'d  could  still  "be  boarded  and  lodged  for  six"  pounds  ten 
shillings  by  the  quarter";  and  the  100/.  a  year  upon  which  he 
married  on  St.  Mark's  Day,  177 1,  bringing  his  bride  from 
Oxford  to  Durham  after  spending  20/.  on  his  wedding  expenses, 
was  more  than  a  mere  pittance  where  coal  was  cheap,  although  J 


the  stipend  was  at  first  only  "  earned  as  a  curate  serving  so  many 
churches  as  the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  pace  of  his  horse  would 
permit."  Molly  carried  her  quiet  charms  and  her  popularity  from 
Oxford  ecclesiastical  circles  to  those  of  Durham,  and  prudently  left 
off  "  wearing  her  white  cockade  on  Charles  Edward's  birthday." 
"  Men  she  had  known  as  fellows  of  colleges,  who  were  now 
bishops  or  deans  as  well  as  probendaries  of  Durham,  brought  their 
headaches  and  heartaches  to  the  tender  beauty,  sitting  in  her 
'  armed  '  chair  by  a  fire  that  was  always  clear  and  crackling." 

The  picture  of  Mrs.  Betty  Brackenfield,  the  old  attached  family 
servant,  half  nurse,  half  housekeeper,  half  cook,  and  all  friend,  is 
probably  drawn  from  tradition  of  the  reality.  Beginning  as 
"  Ashmead's  Betty,"  .and  then  passing  through  "  Betty  Ashmead" 
to  "  Mrs.  Betty  " — the  fact  that  she  has  a  surname  being  less  evident 
than  the  fact  that  she  has  a  "  property  "  of  her  own  and  a  "  solicitor," 
and  that  she  will  not  part  with  the  first,  though  flirting  decorously 
with  the  butlers  of  the  Close,  or  lose  control  over  the  second  till 
it  passes  by  her  will  to  the  adopted  "  childer  "  of  her  love — she 
is  a  typo  of  a  real  class  now,  we  imagine,  dying  out.  Her 
recipes  are  probably  genuine  ;  her  letters,  with  variations,  pos- 
sibly so.  But  when  in  the  later  portion  of  the  story  the 
Gloucestershire  cousin,  Jem  Kundell,  has  married  a  comfortable 
wife  who  cossets  him  in  his  gouty  troubles,  and  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  great  authority  on  cookery,  we  believe  in  the  coincidence 
little,  and  like  it  less. 

Mr3.  Ellis  has  no  particular  love  for  Professor  Huxley,  Professor 
Tyndall,  or  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  but  we  do  not  exactly  see  what 
these  gentlemen  have  to  do  with  "  studies  of  manners  in  England 
from  1770  to  1800."  Padding  of  such  a  kind  is  apt,  even  in  a  plea- 
sant book,  to  try  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  still  more  that  of 
the  conscientious  reviewer  who  will  not  skip  ;  and  we  commend  to 
Mrs.  Ellis's  attention  the  wisdom  shown  by  the  authorities  of  the 
reign  of  James  I.  in  relation  to  Mr.  Townsend  of  Bow  Street: — 

But  as  he  wasn't  living  then, 

They  nothing  knew  about  him, 
And  so  they  did  the  best  they  could  ; 

That  is,  they  did  without  him. 

Sylvestra  was  thirteen  when  the  world  was  created  again  in  1789, 
and  the  Year  One  of  a  new  era  was  proclaimed.  By  the  time  she 
was  seventeen  she  had  embraced,  not  to  say  formulated,  opinions 
which,  if  she  had  lived  long  enough,  she  might  have  developed 
into  those  of  some  of  the  modern  philosophers  or  politicians  whom 
j  her  biographer  does  or  does  not  name.  But,  like  a  sensible  girl  as 
she  was  at  the  bottom,  she  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  merely 
married  the  new  love — a  Blaise,  as  it  need  scarcely  be  explained — 
as  soon  after  being  off  with  the  old  one  as  her  feelings  could  permit. 
The  old  love  was  one  Mr.  Nathaniel  Ashmead,  a  character  for 
which,  though  it  is  life-like  enough,  the  author  may  have  costumed 
a  younger  model.  Yet  even  her  disguises  are  careful ;  and 
Sylvestra  has  the  merit,  in  which  so-called  historical  novels  are 
often  lamentably  deficient,  of  faithfully  representing  the  life,  con- 
versation, and  thought  of  the  people  of  its  time.  The  author  has 
not  sought  to  translate  her  own  ideas  into  sham  archaisms,  but 
has  successfully  carried  out  her  "  wish  to  record  the  impression 
left  on  her  mind  by  what  she  saw  of  their  century  in  her 
friends." 


PALMER'S  KORAN." 

OF  all  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  which  are  being  translated 
under  Professor  Max  Midlers  direction,  not  one  has  been 
awaited  with  more  curiosity  than  Professor  Palmer's  new  version 
of  the  Koran.  The  Mohammedan  Scripture  bears  a  more  close 
and  personal  relation  to  us  than  most  of  the  Sacred  Books ;  it 
enters  perplexingly  into  our  schemes  of  Oriental  reformation,  and 
meets  us  alike  in  the  prejudices  and  in  the  virtues  of  our  fellow* 
subjects  in  India.  It  possesses,  moreover,  the  attraction  of  unity 
of  authorship.  Whatever  attraction  belongs  to  the  character  of 
Mohammed  is  transferred  in  some  degree  to  the  book  of  which  he 
alone  is  the  author.  Tlte  Koran  is  not  merely  the  collection  of 
what  is  best  in  the  thoughts  of  a  people ;  it  is  the  record  of 
what  was  best  and  what  was  worst — of  passing  emotions  as  welj 
as  deep-rooted  convictions — in  one  man  ;  and  in  this  lies  its  pecu- 
liar fascination. 

But  the  interest  which  a  new  translation  of  the  Koran  would 
in  any  case  excite  is  considerably  increased  when  Professor  Palmer 
is  the  translator.  There  was  not,  it  may  be  said,  an  imperative  call 
for  a  fresh  reudering.  Sale's  version,  if  clumsy,  is  fairly  accurate ; 
and  Mr.  Rodwell's,  though  less  known,  is  both  accurate  and 
eloquent ;  whilst  Lane's  Selections  leave  little  to  be  desired  for 
a  popular  edition  of  the  best  part  of  the  Koran.  Mr.  Palmer, 
however,  is  so  well  known  for  his  remarkable  power  of  adapt- 
ing a  forcible  English  style  to  the  requirements  of  literal  trans- 
lation from  the  Arabic  that  great  things  were  expected  of  his 
work  upon  the  Koran.  It  was  felt  that  he,  of  all  English 
Orientalists,  was  the  one  man  for  the  task  of  setting  the  Sacred 
Book  of  the  Moslems  worthily  before  the  eyes  of  the  unlearned  ; 
that  his  version  would  probably  make  the  Koran  an  English  as 
well  as  an  Arabic  classic.  The  circumstance  that  he  was 
known  to  entertain  peculiar  views  on  many  points  of  Koranic 
interpretation  induced  a  hope  among  scholars  that  Professor 

•  Tie  Qnr'u,u  Translated  bv  E.  EL  Palmer.  (Vols.  VI.  and  IX  of  the 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  Edited  by  I'.  Max  MUller.)  Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press.  188a. 
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Palmer's  translation  might  throw  a  new  light  on  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  text,  and  prove  a  suggestive  model  of  the  true 
manner  of  representing  the  ancient  Arabian  classics  in  English. 
The  expectations  excited  by  the  announcement  that  Professor  Palmer 
was  engaged  to  translate  the  Koran  were,  in  fact,  so  high  that  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  are  not  completely  realized.  He  has 
certainly  produced  a  remarkable  version,  one  that  the  dullest  reader 
could  not  fail  to  find  impressive  and  striking  •,  but  it  is  not  alto- 
gether equal  to  the  standard  which  Mr.  Palmer's  own  reputation 
has  set  up.  Far  more  literal  than  Sale  and  Rodwell,  closely  re- 
tentive of  the  Oriental  tone  and  colour  of  the  original,  this  new 
translation  must  henceforth  be  regarded  as  the  standard  version  of 
the  Koran  in  English — but  only  until  a  better  rendering  is  made. 
The  present  cannot  be  taken  as  a  final  work  which  need  never  be 
done  again ;  it  is  an  advance  on  previous  translations,  but  it  does 
not  attain  to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  discourages  sub- 
sequent attempts  to  better  it.  It  is  a  work  which  will  be  highly 
prized  by  the  Arabic  scholar  for  the  valuable  suggestions  it  throws 
out  on  the  interpretation  of  difficult  constructions.  It  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  beginner  in  the  language  as  a  literal  translation  of 
the  whole  of  the  greatest  Arabic  classic.  It  will  teach  Orientalists 
the  merits  of  simplicity  in  translation,  the  forcible  effect  of  using 
primary  in  preference  to  tropical  meanings  of  a  root,  and  expressing 
them  in  homely,  rugged  English  with  as  few  Latin  derivatives  as 
may  be  ;  and  it  may  also  teach  them  the  danger  of  carrying  these 
principles  too  far. 

In  the  matter  of  scholarship  Mr.  Palmer  need  fear  little  criti- 
cism. He  has  no  rivals  in  England  and  few  abroad  in  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  Arabic  as  a  living  tongue,  and  probably  there  is  no 
one  who  can  enter  so  fully  into  the  genius  of  the  language  and 
the  spirit  of  its  speakers  as  he  can.  Commentators  and  lexico- 
graphers have  too  long  insisted  on  treating  the  language  of  the 
Koran  as  an  extinct  6pecies,  and  reasoning  about  it  as  though  it 
died  immediately  after  the  production  of  its  chief  ornament.  It 
is  true  enough  that  Arabic  did,  indeed,  suffer  considerable  corrup- 
tion in  the  course  of  Muslim  conquest ;  but  its  spirit  survived, 
and  after  allowing  for  certain  additions  in  meaning  and  vocabulary 
and  losses  in  inflexion,  the  language  of  the  Koran  may  be  heard 
in  tolerable  purity  spoken  in  the  present  day  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  first  heard  the  Koran  recited  by  their  prophet.  The 
speech  varies  considerably,  no  doubt;  there  are  numerous 
dialectal  varieties  ;  the  pronunciation  is  often  different :  some 
tribes  speak  bad  Arabic  and  some  good  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
old  language  is  still  living,  and  the  same  kind  of  man  speaks 
the  same  character  of  language  in  modern  Arabia  as  in  the  Arabia 
of  Mohammed's  time.  It  is  Professor  Palmer's  high  merit  to  have 
perceived  and  emphasized  this  fact;  and  it  is  his  application  of 
modern  uses  of  the  language  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
that  gives  him  an  undoubted  advantage  over  rival  translators. 
His  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  spoken  language  enables  him 
to  understand  colloquial  phrases  and  desert  idioms  in  the  Koran 
which  perplex  those  interpreters  whose  knowledge  of  Arabic  is 
purely  grammatical,  and  who  have  learned  from  book3  rather  than 
1'rom  men.  Such  may  perhaps  find  fault  with  some  of  Professor 
Palmer's  renderings;  but  for  ourselves,  we  are  content  to  believe 
that  he  is  perfectly  competent  to  judge  of  the  few  really  im- 
portant points  in  which  he  is  at  issue  with  other  translators,  and 
that  his  judgment  is  generally  just.  In  some  cases,  however,  it 
scews  possible  that  he  has  scarcely  given  sufficient  consideration  to  the 
rendering  of  a  passage,  and  in  a  few  instances  we  fail  to  understand 
his  reasons  for  deviating  from  the  usual  interpretation.  In  chap, 
ii.,  verse  l6,  for  example,  he  renders  three  plural  epithets  by  the 
words,  "  Deafness,  dumbness,  blindness"  ;  instead  of  "  [they  are] 
deaf,  dumb,  blind,"  which  is  the  grammatical  and  more  intelligible 
transition.  Again  (in  ii.  172),  tbe  rendering,  "gives  wealth  for 
His  love'' — i.e.  fcr  the  sake  of  God,  although  it  gives  an  excellent 
tense,  seems  questionable  in  accuracy  ;  we  doubt  whether  "  'aid 
hubbihi '  can  be  rendered  "  for  His  love,"  since  "  'aid  "  has  not  usually 
tbe  sense  of  "  for."  The  usual  translation  is  "  in  xjn'te  of  his  love  of 
it"— i.e.  in  spite  of  his  avarice.  There  are  not,  however,  many 
instances  in  which  Professor  Palmer's  rendering  is  open  to  such 
criticisms  as  these.  It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  he  had  given 
bis  tine  scholarship  fair  play,  and  had  not  allowed  so  many  traces 
of  lia«ie,  and  even  carelessness,  to  deface  bis  page*.  It  is  not 
dirticuit  to  discover  mtiny  instances  of  a  want  0?  due  delibera- 
tion and  ellieient  collation.  In  chapter  iii.,  v.  15,  the  words 
"and  the  charitable  '  aro  omitted  ;  in  v.  25,  the  words  "and 
dost  bring  forth  the  dead  from  the  living,"  are  omitted.  .Similarly, 
in  xxv.  65,  the  word  generally  rendered  "prostrate"  is  left  out 
The  total  omission  of  a  word  by  a  revision  translator  of  the  Bible 
Would  astonish  every  one ;  and  may  we  not  demand  equal  care  and 
accuracy  in  a  translation  of  the  Koran  P 

Jiut  our  main  disagreement  with  Mr.  Palmer  is  on  the  score 
of  a  theory  of  translation  which  be  explains  aud  defends  in  his 
introduction.    In  p.  Ixxviii.  it  is  state'!:  — 

I  have  translated  each  so-ntenec  as  literally  as  the  difference  in  structure 
between  I  lie  two  Innu'iinK''"  would  nllow,  and  when  possible  I  have  rendered 
it  word  for  word.  When'  n  rugged  or  commonplace  pxpr<*s«mn  occurs  in 
the  Arabic  I  have  not,  hesitated  to  render  it  by  a  similar  Kn^lUh  one,  even 
where  a  literal  rendering  may  puhipt  »ho>  k  1  he  Nad  r.  I  o  pIMMM  thin 
closeness  of  rendering,  1  hnve  had  in  sever.il  instances  to  make  me  of  Eng. 
ljsh  MMtfUUtloni  which,  if  not  Incorrc  t  from  n  stri'-tly  ;;rninmnl i*  nl  point 
of  view,  arc,  I  Bin  aware,  often  inelegant.  TktM  n  peeiilmrily  of  the  Arabic 
is  to  use  the  same  preposition  with  n  passive  verb  ns  the  netivc  and 
transitive  verb  required  ;  for  initnnee,  gha/.uba  'Imldihi,  "he  was  angered 
agsinst  him,"  in  the  passive  ghu/.iba  'halaihi,  "  hn  was  -hi/.  r<  d  ig  nn  !  "  ; 
and  the  preservation  M  this  conduction  is  often  absolutely  neceisary  to  re- 
tain the  lorec  of  the  original. 


It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  may  be  found  to  deny  this  necessity 
and  to  show  how  such  a  denial  can  be  supported  we  will  only  call 
Mr.  Palmer's  own  book  in  testimony  against  him.  We  presume' 
that  his  aim  as  translator  is  to  produce  on  tbe  modern  reader  aa 
nearly  as  possible  the  impression  which  tbe  Koran  produced  on  its 
original  andience.  That  audience  was  composed  chiefly  (at  first)' 
of  low-class  Arabs  and  negroes — in  any  case  uneducated  and  semi- 
barbarous  people.  Mohammed  naturally  expressed  himself  in. 
language  they  could  understand ;  and  the  Koran  abounds  in  rougb. 
and  ready  words  and  phrases,  which,  if  they  occurred  anywhere 
else,  would  be  called  slang.  Such  phrases  produced  no  feeling  of 
surprise  or  amusement  among  the  original  audience ;  it  was  their 
own  tongue  they  heard,  and  they  could  understand  no  other. 
But  because  Mohammed  sometimes  talked  Arabic  slang  to  Araba 
who  spoke  Arabic  slang,  is  Professor  Palmer  justified  in  writing 
what  is  very  like  English  slang  for  English  readers  who  do  not. 
speak,  and  would  rather  not  read,  English  slang?  The  following 
are  a  few  instances  of  Mr.  Palmer's  literal  method,  omitting  those* 
very  striking,  but  less  presentable,  examples  which  illustrate  his 
views  as  to  needless  prudery  in  translation.  A  famous  parallel 
between  the  unbelievers  and  those  who  have  lighted  a  fire  in  an- 
unknown  country,  and  are  left  in  perplexity  by  the  sudden  ex- 
tinguishing of  their  fire,  is  rendered  by  such  phrases  as  "  God  goes 
off  with  their  light "  and  "  would  go  off  with  their  hearing," 
and  "  the  lightning  snatches  off  their  sight."  We  are  told  that 
"  God  will  not  catch  you  up  for  a  casual  word,"  that  some- 
"  swear  off  from "  pleasures,  and  others  "  knock  about  in  the 
earth" ;  that  God  may  "leave  you  in  the  lurch  ";  and  that  there 
are  some  "  who  beg  off"  from  punishment  on  the  last  day. 
"  Those  who  were  before  them  were  crafty  too,  but  God's  is- 
the  craft  altogether,"  in  xiii.  42,  reads  like  Irish.  "Come  on, 
then,  with  your  witnesses,"  in  vi.  151,  is  only  less  inelegant 
than  a  similar  expression  employed  by  Zuleikha.  Mr.  Palmer's- 
theory  of  verbally  literal  translation  leads  to  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  phrases  of  this  sort ;  -whilst  the  number  of  merely 
inelegant  sentences  produced  by  the  rule  of  retaining  as  far  as 
possible  the  order  of  the  Arabic  is  very  great.  "  Verily  God 
on  what  ye  do  doth  look,"  "  Verily  God  of  what  ye  do  is  well 
aware,"  and  many  like  phrases  occurring  throughout  the  work,  am 
intended  to  show  that  the  verbal  noun  in  the  original  comes  at  the- 
end  of  the  sentence.  Do  we  insist  on  translations  from  the  German 
retaining  the  German  arrangement  of  the  sentence  ?  And  if  not,  why 
should  Arabic  literature  be  subjected  to  this  disadvantage  ?  Yet,  ifi 
it  must  be  so,  let  it  be  done  always.  Why  do  we  find  "  Thou 
art  mighty  over  all,"  and  "  God  is  powerful  over  all,"  when  the- 
adjectives  come  at  the  end  of  the  sentences,  which  should  be  "  Thou 
art  over  all  mighty,"  and  "  God  is  over  all  powerful."  Again,  if 
literalness  be  the  prime  object,  why  is  the  verb  so  often  sub- 
stituted for  the  verbal  substantive  or  epithet  ?  Why  is  "  Thou 
hearest  prayer  "  substituted  for  "  Thou  art  the  Hearer  of  prayer,"- 
which  is  the  literal  version  ?  Why  "  He  o'er  everything  keeps 
guard  "  instead  of  "  He  over  everything  [is]  guardian  "  ?  Why,  in 
the  parable  of  the  two  gardens,  is  one  man  made  to  say  "  I  am 
more  wealthy  than  thee"  (sc.  thou)  for  aktharu  minka  vidian, 
when  a  few  lines  further  on  a  precisely  parallel  sentence  is  rendered 
*'  I  am  less  than  thee  [thou]  in  wealth  "  ?  Such  inconsistencies, 
which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  would  be  trifling  matters- 
if  Mr.  Palmer  did  not  insist  so  strenuously  on  the  necessity  of  a 
literal  translation.  His  inconstant  but  prevailing  affection  for  word- 
for-word  rendering  diminishes  the  force  and  eloquence  of  page, 
after  page  of  really  admirable  translation.  The  passion  for 
literalness  seems  sometimes  to  be  alloyed  with  the  desire  for 
novelty  which  few  translators  are  able  to  withstand.  Thus  the. 
fine  passage  in  chap,  vi.,  "  The  eyes  see  Him  not,  but  He  seetb 
the  eyes,"  is  arbitrarily  changed  into  "  Sight  perceives  him  notr 
but  he  perceives  men's  sights,"  although  "men's"  is  not  found, 
in  the  original,  and  the  strict  rendering  of  the  word  al-abtdr 
s  not  countenanced  by  tbe  later  translation  of  it  as  "  eyes  "  in 
xxiv.  38.  In  the  same  way  the  celebrated  Throne-verse  (ii.  256). 
loses  its  effect  when  it  is  expressed  in  such  phrases  as  "  Slumber 
takes  Him  not,"  "  It  tires  Him  not  to  guard  them  both,  for  He  is 
high  and  grand."  The  very  happy  indication  of  the  termina- 
tion in  the  phrase  "In  that  ye  havo  a  sign  '  (instead  of  "In 
that  is  a  sign  '')  appears  unfortunate  when  it  occurs  again  in- 
Dhdlihum  xdldh,  "  Ihcre  is  (Jod  for  you  I "  Throughout  Mr. 
Palmer's  Koran  there  is  a  constant  endeavour  to  translate  words* 
by  their  primary  rather  than  secondary  meanings.  As  we  hare  said, 
the  principle  is  excellent  to  long  as  it  is  kept  within  lxiunds;  but 
Mr.  Palmer  does  not  so  keep  it.  In  many  cases  the  retention  of 
the  original  meaning  is  very  happy ;  for  example,  in  the  phrase, 
'•  take  th'  ir  stand  between  tho  two  extremes  of  extrnvnganco  and 
miserliness  (ljeyna  dhiilika  kawiimsn).  At  times,  howover,  tho 
principle  results  in  obscurity;  and  as  Mr.  Palmer  very  seldom 
gives  explanatory  notes,  or  supplies  tho  words  necessary  to 
innko  the  sense  clear,  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  uninitiated' 
to  gather  the  meaning  of  a  sentence.  In  iii.  39,  the  want  of 
a  note  or  supplied  word  renders  it  doubtful  whether  "then" 
refers  to  Mary  or  Mohammed  ;  and  in  ii.  34,  "  nno  of  you  tho 
enemy  of  the  other"  seems  to  refer  to  Adam  nnd  Kvo,  whereas 
it  clearly  foreshadows  the  strife  between  Cain  and  Abel.  Hut 
whilst  olten  refusing  to  explain  ambiguous  and  obscuro  passages, 
Mr.  Palmer  frequently  inserts  words  of  his  own  which  an>  not  in 
tho  text  of  iMiigel,  but  hardly  ever  indicates  by  brackets  or 
otherwise  that  surh  words  aro  tho  translator's.  Mu  might 
also  with  ndvsntagn  hnvo  taken  nioro  pains  in  tho  division  of 
sentences,  verses,  and  paragraphs,  and  in  tho  rendering  ofconjunc- 
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tions.  Jf'a  is  translated  "  and  "  and  "  but "  almost  at  random,  and 
the  point  of  chap,  xciii.  is  lost  by  substituting  "  but  "  for  "  then" 
or  "  therefore."  It  would  also  have  been  satisfactory  if  ho  had 
maintained  some  more  lixed  principle  in  rendering  the  Arabic  tenses. 
It  is  true  they  present  difliculties  to  the  English  translator  which 
have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  overcome,  but  it  is  perplexing  to 
find  the  Arabic  past  tense  rendered  by  the  English  present,  pre- 
terite, and  perfect,  in  one  page.  A  little  more  care,  too,  would 
have  prevented  such  a  sentence  as  "  men  whom  neither  merchan- 
dise nor  selling  divert  from  the  remembrance  of  God  "  (xxiv.  33), 
and  such  words  as  "#inns"  in  Arabic  and  "  angelism "  in 
English. 

The  first  half  of  chapter  lvi.  will  serve  as  a  fair  example  of 
Professor  Palmer's  translation,  its  merits  and  its  faults : — 

In  the  name  of  the  merciful  ami  compassionate  God. 

"When  the  inevitable  *  happens  ;  none  shall  call  its  happening  a  lie ! — 

abasing — exalting ! 
"When  the  earth  shall  quake,  quaking !  and  the  mountains  shall  crumble, 

crumbling,  and  become  like  motes  dispersed  ! 
And  ye  shall  be  three  sorts  ; 

And  the  fellows  of  the  right  hand — what  right  lucky  fellows ! 
And  the  fellows  of  the  left  band — what  unlucky  fellows  ! 
And  (he  foremost  foremost !  f 
These  are  they  who  are  brought  nigh, 
In  the  gardens  of  pleasure ! 
A  crowd  of  those  of  yore, 
And  a  few  of  those  of  the  latter  day  ! 
And  gold-weft  couches,  reclining  on  them  face  to  face. 
Around  them  shall  go  eternal  youths,  with  goblets  and  ewers  and  a  cup  of 

flowing  wine  ;  no  headache  shall  they  feel  therefrom,  nor  shall  their 

wits  be  dimmed ! 
And  fruits  such  as  they  deem  the  best ; 
And  flesh  of  fowl  as  they  desire  ; 
And  bright  and  large-eyed  maids  like  hidden  pearls  ; 
A  reward  for  that  which  they  have  done ! 
They  shall  hear  no  folly  there  and  no  sin  ; 
Only  the  speech,  "  Peace,  Peace  "  ! 
And  the  fellows  of  the  right — what  right  lucky  fellows ! 
Amid  thornless  lote-trees. 
And  tal'h  trees  with  piles  of  fruit ; 
And  outspread  shade 
And  water  outpoured ; 

And  fruit  in  abundance,  neither  failing  nor  forbidden  ; 
And  beds  upraised ! 

Verily  we  have  produced  them  X  a  production. 

And  made  them  virgins,  darlings  of  equal  age  (with  their  spouses)  for  the 

fellows  of  the  right ! 
A  crowd  of  those  of  yore,  and  a  crowd  of  those  of  the  latter  day ! 
And  the  fellows  of  the  left — what  unlucky  fellows  ! 
In  hot  blasts  and  boiling  water ; 
And  a  shade  of  pitchy  sinoke, 
Neither  cool  nor  generous  ! 

Verily  they  were  affluent  ere  this,  and  did  persist  in  mighty  crime  ;  and 
used  to  say,  "  What,  when  we  die  and  have  become  dust  and  bones, 
shall  we  then  indeed  be  raised  ?  or  our  fathers  of  yore  ?  " 

Say,  "  Verily,  those  of  yore  and  those  of  the  latter  day  shall  surely  be 
gathered  together  unto  the  tryst  of  the  w  ell-known  day." 

Then  ye,  Oyc  who  err!  who  say  it  is  a  lie!  shall  eat  of  the  Zakkum 
tree  !  and  till  your  bellies  with  it !  and  drink  thereon  boiling  water  ! 
and  drink  as  drinks  the  thirsty  camel. 

This  is  their  entertainment  on  the  judgment  day  ! 

•  I.e.  The  day  of  judgment. 

f  I.e.  The  foremost  in  professing  the  faith  on  earth  shall  be  the  foremost 
then. 

%  The  celestial  damsels. 

Two  points  deserve  more  notice  than  can  now  be  given  to  them. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  preferred  the  orthodox  and  unscientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters  of  the  Koran  to  Noldeke's  chronological 
order.  In  the  present  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  place  of  most  of 
the  chapters,  and  the  difference  of  opinion  about  the  position  of 
many  of  them,  he  was  perhaps  justified  in  evading  the  difficulty. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  common  arrangement  the 
Koran  loses  half  its  personal  interest  as  the  record  of  Mohammed's 
life,  and  also  much  of  its  intelligibility.  Professor  Palmer  might 
at  least  have  arranged  it  in  those  chronological  groups  about  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt. 

The  other  matter  which  calls  for  notice  is  Mr.  Palmer's  Intro- 
duction. As  a  collection  of  facts  about  the  Arabs  of  Mohammed's 
time,  the  life  of  the  Arabian  Prophet,  and  the  character  of  his 
religion,  it  will  be  found  a  serviceable  preparation  for  the  study  of 
the  Koran.  It  lacks,  however,  that  charm  of  style  which  is  usually 
conspicuous  in  Professor  Palmer's  writings.  It  is,  moreover,  in 
the  Introduction  that  the  system  of  transliteration,  arranged  by 
Professor  Max  Miiller  for  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  is  most 
glaring.  The  adoption  of  this  system  is  not  Professor  Palmer's 
fault,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  does  not  come  readily  to  his  pen. 
His  introduction  is  full  of  inconsistencies  of  orthography,  and 
•when  he  comes  to  Omar  he  fairly  refuses  to  write  him  'Humar. 
Who  would  recognize  Ali  under  the  guise  of  'Ilaliy,  or  Khalid  ns 
'JIUYid,  or  Otkinan  as  HuTIImau,  or  Koreysh  as  Quruis  ?  It  is 
no  wonder  that  the  same  name  is  seldom  spelt  twice  in  the  same 
way  in  Professor  Palmer's  introduction.  If  he  had  reduced 
his  prolegomena  and  compressed  his  work  into  one  volume 
he  would  have  made  a  more  serviceable  book  of  it.  As  it  is, 
these  two  handsomely  printed  volumes  are  placed  at  a  certain 
disadvantage  in  comparison  with  other  translations  of  the  Koran. 
The  new  version,  if  less  clear  than  Sale's,  less  eloquent  as  a  whole 
than  llodwell's,  less  suitable  for  general  reading  than  Lane's,  yet 
possesses  a  freshness  and  originality,  a  true  savour  of  the  East, 
and  a  certain  rude  air  of  the  desert,  which  are  difficult  to  describe, 
and  which  we  seek  in  vain  in  other  translations.  It  needs  an 
Arabic  scholar  to  appreciate  Professor  Palmer's  version,  and  Arabic 


scholars  will  undoubtedly  study  it  closely  and  learn  much  from  it. 
But  we  doubt  whether  those  for  whom  this  series  of  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East  is  designed — people  of  ordinary  education,  in- 
terested in  comparative  religion,  and  desirous  of  gaining  a  cleat 
idea  of  the  nature  and  contents  of  the  Koran — will  understand 
a  large  part  of  the  new  translation  of  "  the  Excellent  Book." 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS. — WORDSWORTH.* 

OF  the  authors  of  this  series  it  may  be  said,  with  somewhat 
unusual  truth,  that  quisgue  suos  patitur  manes.  They  are 
supposed,  according  to  the  terms  of  their  contract,  to  give  such  an 
account,  both  of  the  lives  and  works  of  their  subjects,  as  will 
enable  persons  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  read 
the  works  or  elaborate  biographies  for  themselves  to  attain  some 
not  absolutely  false  conception  of  the  truth  about  both.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  is  sometimes  doubted ;  the  desirableness  of  it  is 
doubted  still  oftener.  These  previous  questions,  however,  may  be 
supposed  not  to  trouble  the  man  who  has  aptually  undertaken 
the  office.  But,  as  is  indeed  unavoidable,  a  curious  difference  of 
estimate  of  the  task  proposed  is  visible  in  the  actual  per- 
formances of  that  task.  Some  of  Mr.  Morley's  authors  have 
devoted  themselves  almost  wholly  to  the  life  of  their  heroes, 
giving  very  little  attention  to  literary  criticism.  Some  of  them 
have  written  critical  essays  of  varying  merit,  abandoning  the  life 
with  a  very  speedy  treatment.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  said  that 
unequal  attention  to  the  two  parts  of  the  programme  was  abso- 
lutely inevitable,  and  Wordsworth's  was  certainly  one  of  these. 
His  life  was  extremely  uneventful ;  and,  unless  Mr.  Myers  had 
chosen  to  sweep  ana  and  gossip  out  of  the  numerous  biographies 
of  persons  who  have  had  to  do  with  his  hero,  he  could  not  have 
hoped  to  fill  his  hundred  and  eighty  pages  with  personal  details. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  purely  literary  criticism  of  Wordsworth  the 
world  has,  at  any  rate  for  this  generation,  had  almost  enough. 
The  Wordsworthians  may  take  one  view,  the  anti-Wordsworthians 
another ;  and  befweeu  these  two  extremes  there  is  room  for  a  vast 
number  of  middle  terms,  from  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
who,  professing  himself  not  a  Wordsworthian,  nevertheless  places 
Wordsworth  above  every  European  poet  except  Goethe  since  the 
third  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  estimate  of  those 
who,  seeing  grievous  faults  in  him,  and  too  frequent  descents  to 
a  level  of  tiresome  prose,  nevertheless  acknowledge  that  at  his 
best  he  has  reached  one  of  the  solitary  peaks  on  which  at  different 
elevations  perhaps,  but  all  above  the  snow-line,  the  great  poets  sit 
each  apart  and  by  himself. 

Mr.  Myers  has  hit  upon  a  kind  of  middle  course  which  is  in  a 
way  not  unhappy.  He  has  rather  made  a  conference  about  Words- 
worth than  a  regular  biography  of  him  with  critical  interludes. 
He  is  obviously  himself  almost,  if  not  altogether,  a  Wordsworthian 
of  the  straitest  sect,  and  the  essence  of  a  Wordsworthian  of  the 
straitest  sect  is  a  tendency  to  preaching.  Mr.  Myers  has  preached, 
and  let  us  hasten  to  say  that  we  should  be  very  well  satisfied  if 
we  never  heard  worse  sermons.  He  has,  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken, 
moderated  his  sometimes  exuberant  style  not  a  little.  Every  now 
and  then  it  bursts  its  bonds,  and  we  come  upon  passages  in  which 
he  is  precious  rather  than  praiseworthy.  For  instance,  let  us  take 
the  following  upon  Wordsworth's  London  stay : — "  He  never  made 
the  attempt  to  trace  the  passion  and  the  anguish  which  whirl 
along  some  lurid  vista  toward  a  sun  that  sets  in  storm,  or  gaze 
across  silent  squares  by  summer  moonlight  amid  a  smell  of  dust 
and  flowers.''  This  is  elegant  writing  certainly,  but  we  are  half 
inclined  to  think  that  Wordsworth  himself  would  have  been 
immensely  puzzled  by  it,  and  we  confess  frankly  that  we  are.  We 
have  tried  it  by  the  most  approved  rules  of  criticism,  as  proposed 
by  a  master  of  the  art  for  such  things.  We  have  changed  about 
the  clauses  as  Thackeray  did  with  a  passage  in  the  late  Lord 
Lytton's  Sea  Captain,  and  one  variation  "  to  gaze  across  dust  and 
flowers  by  summer  moonlight  amid  a  smell  of  silent  squares " 
seems  to  us  rather  nice.  But,  considered  as  a  sentence  intended  to 
enlighten  the  ordinary  man  on  the  subject  of  Wordsworth  in 
London,  it  still  appears  to  us  a  little  vague.  The  same  must  be 
said  of  an  extremely  eloquent  passage  which  closes  the  sixth 
chapter : — 

And  if  it  be  answered  that,  however  truly  philosophic,  however  sacredly 
pure  his  happiness  may  have  been,  yet  its  wisdom  and  its  holiness  were 
without  an  erl'ort,  and  that  it  is  effort  which  makes  the  philosopher  and  the 
saint ;  then  we  must  u-e  in  answer  his  own  Platonic  scheme  of  things  to 
express  a  thought  which  we  can  but  dimly  apprehend;  and  we  must  say 
that,  though  progress  be  inevitably  linked  in  our  minds  with  struggle,  yet 
neither  do  we  conceive  of  struggle  as  without  a  pause ;  there  must  be 
prospect-places  in  the  long  ascent  of  souls  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  earthly 
life — this  one  existence,  standing  we  know  not  where,  among  the  myriad 
that  have  been  for  us  and  shall  be — may  not  be  too  much  to  occupy  with 
one  of  those  outlooks  of  vision  and  of  prophecy  which 
In  a  season  of  calm  weather,  &c. 

<  In  one  sense  we  may  say  that  in  this  sentence  Mr.  Myers  equalled 
in  it  the  length  of  Wordsworth's  life  by  his  style,  fiaxpov  yap 
r'£rraw.  In  another  a  plain  man  may  perhaps  complain  that  he 
is  left  floundering  among  the  Prospect  Places— a  name  unhappily 
suggestive  of  Ramsgate,  where  also  the  mighty  waters  roll  ever- 

'  more— and  that  he  would  on  the  whole  prefer  that  even  a  person 
so  sure  of  mvriad  past  and  present  existences  as  Mr.  Myers  would 


*  Enqlish  Men  of  Letters.  Edited  by  John  Morley.  Wordsworth.  By 
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confine  himself  to  the  expression  of  thoughts  which  he  apprehends 
otherwise  than  dimly. 

Although,  however,  we  can  by  no  means  pass  by  without 
comment  these  indulgences  in  a  style  which  is  one  of  the  worst 
curses  of  the  literature  of  the  present  day,  and  which  will 
probably  make  much  of  that  literature  unreadable  before  half  a 
century  has  passed,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  under- 
stood to  speak  evil  of  Mr.  Myers's  book  on  the  whole.  A 
great  affection  for  his  subject,  a  familiarity  with  other  litera- 
ture, and  a  considerable  faculty  of  writing  could  not  possibly 
produce  a  bad  book  on  such  a  matter,  and  when  the  reader  has 
got  over  his  inevitable  chair  de  poule  at  its  occasional  precious- 
ness,  he  will  probably  be  inclined  to  pronounce  the  book  which  Mr. 
Myers  has  written  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind.  He  is  by  no  means 
unmitigatedly  laudatory ;  indeed,  he  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  hard 
on  some  poems,  which  at  any  rate  in  their  own  style  deserve  not 
a  little  commendation.  In  not  a  few  of  his  digressions,  when  he  lays 
his  gown  aside  and  speaks  naturally  on  subjects  of  practical  inte- 
rest^ the  vigour  and  force  of  his  remarks  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  A 
■very  notable  passage  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  towards  the  close 
of  the  book,  a  propos  of  the  Letters  on  the  projected  railway 
into  the  Lake  District.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  plea  for  national  places  of  rest  and  refreshment,  bodily 
and  spiritual,  as  distinguished  from  national  tea  gardens,  better 
put.  Nor  again  would  it  be  easy  to  expound  Wordsworth's  political 
views  better  or  more  appreciatively  than  Mr.  Myers  has  done, 
though  we  should  imagine  that  he  himself  is  very  far  from  taking 
anything  like  the  standpoint  of  the  poet.  In  short,  by  a  curious 
and  at  first  sight  paradoxical  process,  Mr.  Myers  is  best  when  he 
deals  with  the  things  in  which  he  apparently  has  least  interest. 
When  he  touches  Wordsworth's  literary  achievements,  he  is  alter- 
nately gushing  and  unsympathetic  ;  when  he  attempts  his  attitude 
towards  the  things  of  everyday  life,  he  writes  with  equal  force  and 
appreciation.  After  all,  perhaps  the  thing  is  not  so  surprising  as 
it  seems.  Enthusiasm  is  an  excellent  means  of  influencing  one's 
fellow-creatures  vied  voce  ;  it  is  a  very  doubtful  means  of  reaching 
them  by  the  "  cold  spurt  of  the  pen." 

Mr.  Myers,  assisted  by  some  valuable  unpublished  documents, 
submitted  to  him  by  friends  of  his  own  and  of  Wordsworth's, 
has  given  an  excellent  account  of  the  poet's  life,  such  as  it  was, 
and  a  running  commentary  on  his  principal  works.  He  has  not, 
and  it  may  be  freely  acknowledged  that  it  was  quite  within  his 
discretion  to  comply  with  or  to  disregard  an  old  and  half-obsolete, 
though  rather  convenient,  custom,  given  any  regular  peroration  or 
summary  expression  of  his  view  of  Wordsworth's  poetical  or  literary 
position.  We  have,  as  has  been  said,  plenty  of  such  summaries, 
yet  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  the  attitude  of  a  critic  un- 
less he  chooses  to  pose  for  us  quietly  and  deliberately.  As  on  the 
one  hand  there  has  been  of  late  a  recrudescence  of  Words- 
worthinnisni,  and  as  on  the  other  much  of  the  prevailing  practice  in 
poetical  composition  is  singularly  opposed  to  the  Wordsworthian 
tradition,  it  might  perhaps  have  been  instructive  if  Mr.  Myers  had 
added  his  mite  to  the  list  of  regular  judgments.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  popular  judgment,  favourable  and  unfavourable  alike, 
is  right  in  considering  the  author  of  the  Excursion  as  exclusively 
the  "  poet  of  nature."  But  ho  w  far  this  is  a  limitation  and  an  objection, 
how  far  it  is  a  panegyric,  these  are  questions  upon  which  every 
critic  who  deserves  a  hearing  at  all  ought  to  have  his  say.  Mr. 
Myers  evidently  thinks  that  Wordsworth's  abstinence  from  the 
display  of  purely  human  passions  was  the  result  of  choice,  not  of 
necessity.  He  quotes,  not  without  approval,  the  curious  reported 
speech  of  the  poet  to  the  effect  that,  had  he  been  a  writer  of  love- 
poetry,  "  it  would  have  been  natural  to  him  to  write  it  with  a  de- 
gree of  warmth  which  could  hardly  have  been  approved  by  his  prin- 
ciples, and  which  might  have  been  undesirable  for  the  reader.  It 
is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  at  the  idea  of  Wordsworth  incarnar- 
dining  the  cheek  of  the  young  person,  nor  can  we  avoid  joining 
this  odd  fancy  with  the  belief  of  certain  gTeat  writers  that  they 
ought  to  have  been  great  painters,  and  of  Wordsworth  himself 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  a  Wellington  or  a  swayer  of  the  fierce 
democracy  of  France.  In  truth,  he  was  not  given  to  think  meanly  of 
himself  in  any  capacity,  and  was  as  likely  as  another  to  have 
taken  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  with  a  complete  self-con- 
fidence. Kiit  that  his  silence  on  not  a  few  of  the  themes  which 
have  been  in  the  case  of  others  most  fertile  of  poetry  was  the 
result  of  a  want,  not  of  deliberate  abstinence,  is  hardly  to  bo 
doubted.  The  criticism  of  Huzlitt — a  criticism  often  random  and 
ill-aimed,  but  which,  when  it  does  strike  home,  always  pierces  to 
the  joints  and  maiTow  —  is  heavy  upon  him  here.  "In  Words- 
worth there  is  a  total  disunion  and  divorce  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  from  those  of  the  body."  This  is  very  strong,  but  it  is 
hardly  too  strong.  No  doubt  this  spiritual  celibacy  and  asceticism 
has  produced  a  kind  of  prophetic  strain  of  contemplation 
and  meditative  rapture.  But,  somehow  or  other,  somo  of  the 
strings  of  the  lyre  Heem  to  have  Win  cut  awnv,  and  one  hand  of 
the  combatant  seems  to  be  tied  behind  him.  Tho  defect  in  not  one 
of  simple  negation,  but  in  the  strict  logical  sense  of  privation.  It 
is  illegitimate  doubtless  to  find  fault  with  a  poet  merely  for  not 
being  something  other  than  what  he  is.  But  hero  the  question  is 
whether  he  is  or  is  not  destitute  of  something  which  he  ought 
to  have.  Mr.  Myers  has  occasionally  approached  thin  curious  and 
interesting  subject,  but  ho  has  never  fully  dealt  with  it,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  generally  shirked  by  all  panegyrists  of  Wordsworth,  from 
De  Quincey  downwards.  But  no  criticism  which  does  not  fare  it 
can  be  said  to  face  the  whole  subject  fully;  nnd  wo  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  criticism  shall  do  this.    Of  tho  famous  triad  of 


epithets,  "  simple  "  is  the  only  one  that  suits  the  poetry  of  Words- 
worth as  a  whole.  It  is  sometimes  passionate,  but  only  with  the 
passion  of  contemplative  rapture.  That  this  is  a  possible  means 
of  attaining  the  poetical  temperature  is  certain,  but  it  is  an 
arduous  one  to  employ ;  and  the  comparative  rarity  with  which 
Wordsworth  himself  uses  it  successfully  is  the  best  proof  of  this. 


MARRIAGE  LAWS  OF  THE  AUSTRALIAN  BLACKS* 

HEUE  is  a  book  on  an  extremely  difficult  and  complicated' 
subject,  which  has  the  misfortune  to  interest  but  few  readers. 
The  nature  of  marriage  laws,  and  of  what  we  may  call  here,  for 
the  sake  of  clearness,  "  prohibited  degrees,"  among  the  backward 
races,  is  a  topic  of  equal  importance  and  perplexity.  We  fear  that 
it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  make  the  matter 
clear  to  readers  who  have  not  already  given  it  their  attention. 
The  details  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  only  familiar  to 
specialists.  At  the  same  time,  Messrs.  Fison  and  Howitt's  book 
contains  plenty  of  information  which  will  interest  all  readers  of 
folk-lore.  We  are  obliged  to  differ  from  Mr.  Fison  on  many  points, 
but  we  have  to  thank  him  for  a  spirited,  though,  we  think,  un- 
successful, attempt  to  elucidate  the  marriage  customs  of  theMurri, 
or  Australian  black  fellows. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  regret  that  Mr.  Fison  wrote  his  book 
with  certain  confessed  prepossessions.  "  The  chief  object  of  this 
memoir,"  he  says,  "  is  to  trace  the  formation  of  the  exogamous 
intermarrying  divisions  which  have  been  found  among  so  many 
savage  and  barbaric  tribes  of  the  present  day,  and  to  show  that 
what  the  Hon.  Lewis  H.  Morgan  calls  the  Punaluau  family,  with 
the  Turanian  system  of  kinship,  logically  results  from  them."  It 
seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Fison  has  intended  to  make  his  book  the 
support  of  Mr.  Morgan's  theories,  which  are  neither  very  logical, 
veiy  consistent,  nor  very  satisfactory  in  their  terminology.  How- 
ever, it  is  as  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  writes;  and  we  must 
briefly  explain  the  doctrines  of  the  master.  In  1871  Mr.  Morgan 
published  a  book  called  The  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity 
of  the  Human  Race.  This  volume  contained  a  large  mass  of  facts 
concerning  the  modes  in  which  the  various  backward  races  count 
their  relationships.  Mr.  Morgan  did  not  adhere  closely  to  his 
explanations  of  these  singular  customs  in  his  later  work,  Ancient 
Society  (1877) ;  so  it  will  be  better  to  accept  what  we  conceive 
to  be  his  most  recent  views,  those  published  in  that  volume. 
There  he  distinguishes  "  five  different  and  successive  forms  [of  the 
family],  each  having  an  institution  of  marriage  peculiar  to  itself." 
Those  which  concern  us  are  : — 1.  The  Consanguine  family,  founded 
upon  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and  sisters,  own  and  collateral, 
in  a  group  (A.  S.  p.  384).  Mr.  Morgan  says  that  this  kind  of 
family  is  no  longer  found  in  existence.  He  infers  its  existence  in. 
the  past  from  what  he  calls  the  "  Malayan  "  system  of  counting 
kindred.  In  that  system,  for  example,  "  my  mother's  sister  is  my 
mother."  In  the  "Consanguine  family"  Mr.  Morgan  supposes 
that  this  nomenclature  would  have  an  obvious  explanation — my 
mother's  sisters  arc  my  mothers,  because  they  are,  along  with  my 
mother,  the  wives  of  their  brothers.  But  how  weak  is  this  argu- 
ment !  Ex  hypothesi,  the  members  of  tho  "  Consanguine  family  " 
are  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  "  blood-ties/'  and  have  even 
built  upon  them  a  regular  "  institution  of  marriage,"  not  wedding 
out  of  the  circle  of  brothers  and  sisters,  own  and  collateral. 
Could  they  then  be  so  dull  as  not  to  perceive  tho  fact  of  tho  ma- 
ternal relation  ?  could  they  actually  confuse  mothers  and  aunts  ? 
Mr.  Morgan  reasoned  (A.  S.  p.  409),  "  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
the  [Malayan]  system  as  a  natural  growth  upon  any  other  hypo- 
thesis than  the  one  named,  since  this  form  of  marriage  [the  Con- 
sanguine] alone  can  furnish  a  key  to  its  interpretation.''  But  this 
circular  logic  is  not  justified,  nor  is  this  necessity  of  thought 
established,  for  Mr.  M'Lennan  (Studies  in  Ancient  History,  pp. 
372-407)  has  furnished  another  explanation  of  tho  "  Malayan  " 
system  of  counting  kindred. 

According  to  Mr.  Morgan,  tho  Consanguine  marringo  was  re- 
formed out  of  existence.  "  In  course  of  time  the  evils  of 
the  first  form  of  marriago  [Consanguino]  camo  to  bo  perceived. 
.  .  .  Among  the  Australians  it  was  permanently  abolished  by 
tho  organization  into  classes,  and  more  widely  among  tho  Tura- 
nian tribes  by  tho  organization  into  gentes"  (A.  S.  p.  409).  Tho 
organization  that  followed  was  "  the  1'unaluau  family,"  "  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  exclusion  of  own  brothers  and  sisters  from  tho 
marriago  relation,  tho  evils  of  which  could  not  foruver  ['  'tis  a  single 
word,  our  rudo  forefathers  thought  it  two  'J  escapo  observation  " 
(A.S.  p,  424).  Tho  I'unaluan  family,  again,  was  formed  by  ex- 
cluding own  brothors  and  sisters  from  marriage  ;  this  reformation 
changed  tho  Consonguino  into  tho  I'unaluan  family.  Tho  chief 
reason  for  believing  in  the  I'unaluan  family  is  liko  tho  reason  for 
believing  in  tho  Consanguine  family.  As  tho  historical  existence 
of  tho  latter  would  (Mr.  Morgan  thinks)  explain  tlio  Malayan 
system  of  counting  kin,  so  the  historical  existence  of  the  1'unaluau 
family  would  partly  explain  the  "  Turanian  "  system  of  counting 
kin.  The  word  Turanian  is  hero  used  quite  at  random,  ami  in- 
cludes Hindoos.  But,  through  the  "  I'unaluan  "  family,  wo  reach 
Mr.  'Fison.  His  master,  Mr.  Morgan,  after  examining  tho 
"  Australian  class  system  "  camo  to  the  conclusion  that  "  ita 

*  Knmiluroi  ami  Kurnni ;  (}rmip-Mnrriiiiir  nntl  IMiliimthip,  unit 
Mnrritigr  hy  f'.lnprmrnt.  Drawn  rhiftly  from  tin1  Uniffc  of  ths  Amlmlinn 
Ali<.rii;iw«.  AI«o  Itie  Kuniai  Tribes;  tin  ir  Cintniii"  in  IVm  p  nml  Wnr. 
Jlv  Ixrniii  r  Kiion,  M.A.,  n4  A.  W.  Ilowilt,  F.ti.S.  W  illi  .in  lntn»lu'  lint* 
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primary  object  was  to  exclude  own  brothers  and  sisters  from  the 
marriage  relation,  whilo  the  collateral  brothers  and  sisters  were 
retained  in  that  rolation."  That  is  to  say,  the  Australian  class 
system  was  instituted  to  reform  the  Consanguine  into  tho  Puna- 
juan  family.  And  here  we  are  where  wj  started — namely, 
at  Mr.  Fison's  "  chief  object,"  to  show  that  Mr.  Morgan's  Punaluan 
family  and  Turanian  system  of  kinship  result  logically  from  tho 
Australian  class-system.  To  prove  this  would  be  to  do  Mr. 
Morgan's  theory  great  service ;  for  students  in  this  country  are 
disinclined  to  accept  his  account  of  the  development  of  the  family. 
'We  must  now  explain,  as  far  as  explanation  is  possible,  the 
nature  of  the  ''Australian  class-system"  dealt  with  by  Mr. 
F'ison. 

It  had  long  been  known,  from  the  researches  of  Sir  Ge  >rg« 
drey  and  Mr.  Gideon  Scott  Lang,  that  marriage  laws  like  those 
of  the  lied  Indians,  the  people  of  Ashanti,  and  many  other  back- 
ward races,  prevailed  among  many  tribes  of  tho  Australian  blocks. 
They  were  divided  into  stocks,  each  of  which  was  named  after 
some  animal  or  plant.  No  man  might  marry  a  woman  who  bore 
the  same  stock-name  and  the  same  cognizance.  A  man  of  the 
Kangaroo  stock  might  not  marry  a  woman  of  the  Kangaroo  stock', 
but  he  might  marry  an  Emu  woman,  or  a  Wombat  woman,  and  so 
forth.  Children  took  the  stock-name  and  cognizanco  of  the 
mother.  These  cognizances  are  now  usually  called  "  Totems," 
from  their  Red  Indian  name.  In  1853  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ridley,  a 
missionary  among  the  Kamilaroi  (a  numerous  tribe  residing  north- 
west of  Sydney),  gave  a  lecture  in  that  town  on  what  he  called 
the  "  caste3  "  of  the  Kamilaroi.  I  roui  that  hour  to  this  Mr. 
Ridley  (who  received  some  of  his  i  .formation  from  Mr.  Lance) 
Las  been  the  chief  authority  on  what  he  now,  after  Mr.  Morgan, 
calls  the  "  classes  "  of  the  Kamilaroi.  These  classes,  according  to 
Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Fison,  are  the  more  or  less  modified  re- 
sults of  the  reforming  movement  which  originally  excluded  own 
brothers  and  sisters  from  marriage.  Mr.  Fison's  book  contains 
plenty  of  information  from  other  observers  about  other  tribes. 
But  we  venture  to  think  that,  after  his  interest  has  for  thirty  years 
been  directed  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Ridley  should  have  not  the 
worst  acquaintance  with  the  topic.  Now  we  must  ask  the  reader 
to  attend  to  this  question  of  evidence.  Mr.  Fison,  for  his  own 
part,  is  "  hopelessly  puzzled "  on  various  points,  and  finds  the 
terms  used  by  natives  "  exasperatingly  puzzling  to  an  inquirer  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  language  "  (p.  59).  We  propose  to  show  tiiat 
Mr.  Ridley,  Mr.  Fison's  authority,  has  also  been  "  hopelessly 
puzzled, ":  and  that  his  statements  cannot  be  accepted  as  conclusive 
evidence.  The  arrangement  of  "  classes  "  is,  therefore,  still  a 
mystery,  and,  so  far,  is  of  no  service  to  the  theories  of  Mr.  Morgan 
or  of  any  one  else.    Mr.  Ridley's  original  statement  was : — 

There  are  four  names  of  men — Ippai,  Murri,  Efbbi,  and  Kunibo — and 
four  of  women — Ippata,  Mata,  Kapota,  Bats.  Every  black  has  one  of  these 
names  by  birth.  ...  In  one  family  all  the  sous  are  called  ippai,  the 
(daughters  ippata  ;  so  that  if  you  find  a  black  man's  name  is  Ippai,  yuu  may 
be  sure  all  his  brothers  are  ippai,  and  his  sisters  ippata. 

And  so  on.    As  to  marriage  rules,  Mr.  Ridley  said :  — 

Ippai  may  marry  an  Ippata  (of  any  other  family),  or  any  Kapota.  Murri 
•may  onh  marry  Buta.  ivubbi  may  only  marry  Ippata.  Kumbo  may  only 
marry  Mata. 

Mr.  Ridley  then  showed  how  the  names  alternated  among  the 
children  of  these  marriages.  Here  the  Ippai  are  obviously  the 
privileged  clan.  Here,  too,  there  is  no  sign  of  "  totems,"  and  of 
the  usual  prohibitions  to  marry  within  the  totem  name.  Mr. 
Ridley  altered  some  of  these  statements  in  1871.  He  had  now 
discovered  the  existence  of  "  totems"  among  the  Kamilaroi.  For 
example,  all  Ippais,  and  all  Ippatas,  were  of  the  Emu,  Blacksnake, 
or  Bandicoot  totem.  All  Kubbis,  and  all  Kapotas,  were  of  the 
Opossum,  Kangaroo,  or  Iguana  totem.  But,  oddly  enough,  Mr. 
Ridley  found  only  two  totems  among  the  Kumbos  and  Butas — 
namely,  Emus  and  Blacksnakes — and  only  two  among  the  Munis 
or  Matas— namely,  Iguanas  and  Kangaroos.  This  statement  Mr. 
Ridley  adhered  to  in  his  book  (Kamilaroi.  London :  Trubner. 
1875).  At  first  sight  this  seems  impossible.  All  children  of 
an  Ippata  (they  follow  the  mother's  totem)  are  called  Kumbo 
and  Buta.  Now  the  mother  Ippata  may  be  either  an  Emu,  a 
Blacksnake,  or  a  Bandicoot.  Therefore  her  children  Kumbos  and 
Butas  should  be  either  Emus,  Blacksnakes,  or  Bandicoots. |  But, 
in  one  table,  the  Bandicoot,  according  to  Mr.  Ridley,  is  not 
represented  among  Ippata's  children.  From  Table  D  it  appears, 
however,  that  there  may  be  Ippata  Bandicoots,  when  a  Kubi 
marries  an  Ippata.  Were  it  not  so,  when  the  Buta  children 
in  their  turn  became  Ippais  and  Ippatas.  the  Bandicoot  would 
have  vanishfd  from  the  class,  and  all  Ippais  and  Ippatas  would 
be  Emus  and  Blacksnakes  only.  What  is  more  remarkable, 
in  Table  D  (also  given  by  Mr.  Ridley)  we  find  a  new  totem 
■among  the  Kurnbu  and  Buta — namely,  Bindicoot,  which  has 
no  place  in  the  list  of  1S75  ;  and  among  the  Murri  and  .Mat ha 
we  find  Opossum,  which  in  1875  wa3  apparently  not  recog- 
nized. In  a  contribution  to  Mature  (October  29,  1879)  ™*> 
Ridley  wrote,  Ippai-Einu  may  marry  Kubbotha-Emu.  Now, 
•  on  his  own  showiug,  there  is  no  Kubbotha-Emu.  He  added,  "  a 
Murri  may  marry  a  Buta  of  the  same  totem."  On  his  own 
ahowing,  there  is  no  Buta  of  the  6auie  totem.  Perhaps  it  will 
now  be  conceded  that  Mr.  Ridley's  evidence  is  not  consistent 
enough  to  form  the  basis  of  a  theory.  We  do  not  dream  of 
blaming  him  ;  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  are  his  sufficient 
.excuse. 

We  have  not  done  with  the  question  of  evidence.  In  the 
case  of  the  Kamilaroi,  according  to  Mr.  Ridley's  most  recent 


statements  the  "  classes  "  do  not  exclude  men  from  marrying 
women  of  the  same  class-name.  For  example,  Ippai  Black- 
snake may  marry  Ippata  Emu,  and  Ippai  Emu  may  marry 
Ippata  Blacksnake,  as  may  Ippai  Bandicoot.  Except  that 
no  Ippai  may  marry  Ippata  or  Bandicoot,  any  Ippai  may 
marry  an  Ippata  not  of  his  own  totem.  Here,  in  fact,  tho 
totem  prohibition  is  the  rule,  the  "  class  "prohibition  the  singular 
exception.  This  is  the  case,  though  Mr.  Fison,  who  admits  it  on 
page  45,  denies  it  on  page  44.  Well,  all  this  is  very  inconvenient 
for  Mr.  Morgan.  Here  is  the  "  reformatory  movement  "  not  pre- 
venting a  man  from  marrying  a  woman  of  the  same  class  name 
I  as  his  sister.  Mr.  Fison  gets  out  of  this  difficulty  by  saying  that 
the  Kamilaroi  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  which,  among 
other  native  tribes,  makes  it  impossible  for  a  man  to  marry  a 
woman  of  the  same  name  as  his  sister.  He  declares  that  the 
simplest,  and  probably  the  earliest,  form  of  the  class  division 
among  the  Australian  aborigines,  is  the  separation  of  a  com- 
munity into  two  intermarrying  classes,  each  having  a  distinct 
title,  which  is  taken  by  every  one  of  its  members.  As  an  example, 
he  gives  the  Mount  Gambier  tribe,  divided  into  two  classes,  called 
Kumite  (female  Kumitegor),  and  Kroki  (female  Krokigor).  And 
these  are  the  names  used  by  Mr.  Fison  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  "  Turanian  system  "of  counting  kin  would  result 
From  this  organization.  Now,  we  ask,  how  do  the  totems  work 
here;J  Mr.  Fison  says  on  Mr.  Stewart's  information,  that  they 
do  not  work  at  all.  But  he  adds  that  Mr.  Stewart's  words  are 
not  conclusive.  Tin;  Mount  Gambier  tribe,  with  its  Kumites  and 
Krokis,  has  been  reduced  in  thirty  y  ears  from  nine  hundred  to 
seventeen  members,  and  is  "  compelled  to  make  such 
matrimonial  arrangements  as  it  can."  Now  Mr.  Stewart's 
evidence  (p.  30)  is  only  of  yesterday.  He  regrets 
that  his  attention  was  not  directed  to  the  matter  ten  years 
ago !  But  what  is  his  evidence  about  the  classes  worth  ? 
If  in  thirty  years  Mr.  Kidley,  a  scholar  and  student,  knows  so 
little,  how  can  we  rely  on  the  mnst  well-meant  endeavours  of 
Australian  country  gentlemen  to  collect  information  from  decayed 
tribes? 

We  have  one  or  two  other  remarks  to  make  at  present.  On 
pp.  40,  41  Mr.  Fison  states  his  opinion  that  what  he  calls  the 
"  primary  divisions  " — that  is,  Ippai,  Kumbu,  and  the  like — were 
originally  totemistic.  "  In  some  places  the  primary  divisions  are 
distinguished  by  totems  at  the  pressnt  day.  Probably  they  were 
so  distinguished  everywhere  in  ancient  times."  Mr.  Fison  does 
not  see  that  here  he  has  thrown  up  the  ethnological  sponge.  Hia 
contention,  and  that  of  Mr.  Morgan,  is  that  the  "  primary 
divisions,"  the  "  classes,"  are  the  result  of  a  moral  reformatory 
movement.  For  example,  Mr.  Morgan  believes  in  the  "  truthful- 
ness "  of  a  so-called  legend  that  brothers  and  sisters  intermarried 
promiscuously  "  until  the  evil  effects  of  these  alliances  "  (what  lan- 
guage for  a  native  legend !)"  became  manifest,  and  a  council  of 
chiefs"  (Mr.  Brough  Smyth  says  the  natives  have  no  chiefs) 
"  was  assembled  to  consider  in  what  way  they  might  be  averted." 
On  the  next  page  Mr.  Morgan,  with  his  usual  logic,  contradicts 
himself,  aud  says : — "  It  is  not  supposable  that  savages  design 
consciously  reformatory  measures  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terra."  However,  Ancient  Society  is  all  builded  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  conscious  reform.  Very  well,  supposing  this  view 
to  be  correct,  why  were  the  "  primary  divisions,"  as  Mr. 
Fison  says  they  were,  totemistic?  The  totemistic  divisions, 
wherever  we  know  them,  do  all,  and  more  than  the  "  primary 
divisions  "  could  effect.    Further,  how  is  the  origin  of  totemism 

I  itself  to  be  explained  ?    This  lies  behind  the  primary  divisions; 

'  and,  if  we  are  right  in  belie\ing  that  the  origin  of  totemism  hid  no 
connexion  with  morality  or  reform  at  all,  why  should  we  suppose 

j  that  "  primaty  divisions,"  confessedly  of  a  totemistic  character, 
were  moral  ?  In  short,  Mr.  Fison  says  the  primary  divisions  were 
moral,  and  reformatory,  and  totemistic.  Why  were  they  totem- 
istic ?  This  is  what  he  has  to  explain.  We  might  select  an 
hypothesis  advanced  by  him  on  p.  70  as  a  singular  example  of  in- 
ability to  deal  with  historical  evidence^  in  this  case  the  evidence 
of  Herodotus. 

Once  more,  we  must  assert  our  objection  to  the  loose  employ- 
ment of  words  like  yens,  curia,  phratria.  The  primary  organiza- 
tions are  possibly  "phratries"  with  Mr.  Morgan  (Preface,  p.  9). 
Again,  "  the  Gens  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peoples,  the  Gens  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  Scotch  clan,  the  Divisions  of  Kin  in  Australia 
named  after  animals,  are  unquestionably  the  same  organization." 
Mr.  Fison  throws  in  the  curia.  In  point  of  fact,  all  these  associa- 
tions, whatever  they  may  have  of  common  origin,  vary  in  detail 
and  in  stages  of  evolution.  One  might  as  well  say,  "The  Fish- 
mongers' Company,  the  54th  Regiment,  and  the  Carlton  Club  are 
unquestionably  tho  same  organization." 

We  may  recur  on  another  occasion  to  Mr.  Fison's  book,  of 
which  we  have  not  nearly  exhausted  the  interest.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  think  we  have  shaken  Mr.  Fison's  evidence. 


FBOM  PQVJEKTY  TO  WEALTH.* 

I  rflHlS  novel  is  an  extreme  instance  of  its  class,  and  suggests 
J-  some  curious  reflections.  The  historian  of  the  future  might, 
by  a  freak  of  fortune,  come  across  it,  and  treat  it  as  another  Lady 
Flabtlla ;  a?  the  superlative  expression  of  the  realistic,  as  that  was 

"  from  Poverty  to  ll'callJt.  A  Novel,  liy  William  Theodore  Hickman. 
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of  the  fashionable  and  romantic,  school  of  fiction.  Of  that  great 
work,  it  will  be  remembered,  only  one  or  two  priceless  sentences 
have  been  preserved,  by  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Wittiterly  ;  but  we 
have  no  need  to  complain,  since  the  student  of  literature  can  re- 
store it  from  those  traces  as  completely  as  the  geologist  recon- 
structs the  megatherium  from  the  joints  of  a  great  toe.  In  like 
manner,  if  From  Poverty  to  Wealth  were  lost,  a  cunning  hand 
could  easily  restore  it  from  almost  any  one  of  its  pages.  Through- 
out them  meanders  the  same  gentle  stream  of  sentiment,  scarcely 
swaying  the  blades  of  gras3  that  hang  over  into  it  from  the  rich  and 
featureless  meadows  of  domestic  life ;  from  the  first  leaf  to  the 
last  nothing  occurs  to  break  the  monotony  of  uprising  and  down- 
sitting,  of  digging  in  the  garden  and  of  walking  in  the  lane,  and  of 
all  the  pleasant  conjugal  insipidities  that  make  up  life  in  an 
English  novel  of  the  latest  realistic  school.  We  should  despair  of 
•finding  one  passage  more  or  less  trivial,  conscientious,  and  exact 
than  another,  so  we  give  the  very  first  at  which  we  open  one  of 
the  volumes : — 

Perhaps  it  was  the  constant  handling  of  the  pencil  and  the  brush,  which 
gave  the  omelette- maker  such  accurate  constructive  power,  for  it  requires 
an  artist's  touch  almost  to  make  a  good  sweet  omeletre,  or  perhaps  it  was 
the  power  that  comes  from  practice ;  but  as  Arthur  Westdale  placed  the 
jam  within  the  omelette  and  gently  covered  it,  it  might  be  truly  said  that 
lew  could  have  excelled  him  in  results. 

A  bright  little  cover  is  placed  upon  the  dish,  and  then  it  is  taken  to  the 
parlour. 

The  tea  is  made,  and  the  salad  and  the  bread  and  butter  all  look  tempt- 
ing and  fresh.  The  little  one  sits  upon  her  mother's  lap,  and  drinks  her 
milk  with  that  loud  sucking  noise  which  is  so  attractive  to  the  parent's  ears; 
but  she  will  have  her  portion  of  the  omelette  or  know  the  reason  why. 
"  Dere,  dere !  "  she  cries,  with  the  tiny  forelinger  pointing  to  the  tempting 
dish.  "  Wait  a  minute,  Molly  ;  just  "let  me  eat  this  hunch  of  bread-and- 
butter,"  says  the  father;  and  thus  the  meal  progresses,  more  liked  and 
beneficial  than  though  it  had  consisted  of  rich  viands,  with  old  and  costly 
wines  to  wash  them  down. 

If  the  reader  has  the  patience  to  run  his  eye  over  these  few, 
but  tiresome,  sentences  he  will  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  style 
and  intention  of  a  whole  class  of  novels  with  which  our  circu- 
lating libraries  are  just  now  being  flooded.  If  he  will  be  so  com- 
plaisant as  to  read  them  twice  they  will  give  him  as  much  in- 
sight into  the  mode  of  composition  and  the  fallacy  of  taste  which 
they  display  as  the  study  of  a  dozen  volumes.  It  is  not  more  easy 
to  conjure  by  the  staff  of  Jan  Steen  than  by  that  of  Salvator  liosa, 
and  perhaps  it  is  rather  less  easy.  Talent  and  training  are  wanted 
even  to  describe  a  family  group  seated  at  the  tea-tdble,  and  these 
qualities  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  the  trick  of  copying 
slavishly  a  scene  that  passes  daily  before  the  writer's  eye3.  In  M. 
-Gu9tave  Droz's  delightful  story  in  Entre  Noun,  no  other  incident 
is  described  than  just  this  over  which  Mr.  Hickman  has  expended 
■several  pages — namely,  the  making  of  an  omelette,  but  M.  Droz  has 
contrived  to  serve  up  his  fragrant  dish  with  so  much  humour  and 
•picturesque  detail  and  tender  pathos  that  the  story  remains  witli 
the  reader  in  spite  of  the  triviality  of  the  theme.  This,  indeed,  is 
the  only,  while  it  is  a  perfectly  sufficient,  reason  for  chronicling 
t-mal!  beer.  The  intrinsic  flatness  of  the  draught  must  be  con- 
doned by  the  sparkling  way  in  which  it  is  presented  and  by  the 
momentous  occasion  on  which  it  is  produced.  The  beverage  is  of 
mo  importance  in  itself,  but  it  forms  a  salient  point  round 
which  emotions  and  events  can  cluster.  But  Mr.  Hickman's 
omelette  leads  to  nothing.  It  is  made,  it  is  eaten,  it  is  forgotten 
in  favour  of  some  fine  spring  onions,  which  are  slowly  collected, 
washed,  eaten,  and  forgotten,  and  these  in  their  turn  give  place 
to  other  viands,  consumed  as  deliberately  and  leading  to  no  result 
whatever,  not  even  to  an  indigestion.  "  Uetter  the  savage  in  his 
■dance,"  better  the  Minerva  Press  in  its  wildest  hysterics,  than  this 
tame  and  colourless  record  of  nothing  in  particular. 

The  realists,  however,  may  turn  upon  us  and  reply,  "  We,  and 
the  claes  of  readers  for  whom  wo  cater,  disapprove  of  the  exciting, 
disbelieve  in  the  supernatural,  and  disdain  the  importunities  of 
romantic  youth.  We  desire  truth  and  truth  alone,  the  facts  of 
fife,  the  agreeable  and  bloodless  struggle  of  commonplaco  peoplo 
nfter  wealth."  To  this  wo  reply  that  their  method  is  only  duller, 
not  more  exact;  that  their  characters  do  not  behave  more  credibly, 
but  only  more  stupidly,  than  those  in  old-fashioned  stories  of  the 
types  of  Kotzebue  and  0,  P,  11.  James.  If  we  are  to  be  realistic, 
let  us  be  realistic  ;  tot  HI  bend  our  minds  to  some  of  the  trilling 
habits  of  men  of  business.  Now,  in  the  very  outset  of  From 
Poverty  to  Pit  hen,  we  have  a  person  presented  to  us  who  had  a 
mania  for  constructing  bricks  by  an  absurd  process,  the  details  of 
which  are  given  again  and  again,  but  wbich  need  not  detain  us  here. 
This  person  possesses  no  income  ut  all,  but  starts  in  life  with  a 
capital  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  The  novelist  wishes  to  point 
out  that  if  he  had  been  a  prudent  man,  as  ho  was  married,  he 
would  have  placed  this  generous  fortune  in  the  Funds  or  have 
otherwise  invested  it,  ami  have  lived  upon  the  proceeds,  which 
would  have  Amounted  to  something  less  than  forty  pounds  a  year. 
Instead  of  tailing  this  wise  step,  ho  squanders  his  money,  as  the 
soldier  in  Punch  was  afraid  of  doing  with  his  fourpence,  and  it  is 
the  particulars  of  his  prodigality  which  wo  desire  to  lav  before  our 
readers  as  an  instance  of  the  new  realistic  method,  lie  po?si^s«;s, 
aa  wo  have  said,  800/.  ;  he  buys  and  pays  for  a  plot  of  ground  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loudon,  namely,  at  Tiirnham 
Green  ;  on  this  plot  of  ground  ho  builds  a  house  and  a  kiln,  and 
tits  up  the  latter  with  all  the  necessary  machinery.  Am  he  is  a 
scrupulously  honest  man,  he  pays  his  way  all  along,  with  no  other 
fueling  than  the  capital  above  named.  His  kiln  is  an  absolute 
failure,  ho  makes  no  bricks  at  all ;  he  live*  for  some  years  in  the 
bouse,  and  one  or  two  children  Ut  born  to  him.  As  he  has  earned 


nothing  since  he  arrived  at  Turnham  Green,  his  wife  begins  to  get 
anxious  about  their  future,  as  well  she  may,  and  it  is  discovered 
that  when  all  their  debts  are  paid  there  remains  of  their  capital 
exactly  half — that  is,  400^.  No  sordid  details,  no  minute  pretension 
in  little  things,  can  possibly  blind  us  to  this  central  absurdity,  on 
which  the  whole  evolution  of  the  plot  depends.  When  the  action 
of  a  romance  takes  place  in  an  enchanted  forest  the  heroine  may 
turn  into  a  winged  porcupine  if  she  chooses ;  our  faith  in  the 
narrative  may  survive  the  shock.  But  when  we  read  of  a  gentle- 
man of  our  own  day  who  buys  a  plot  of  ground  at  Turnham 
Green,  builds  a  house  and  kiln  upon  it,  and  supports  a  family  for 
a  year  or  two  on  four  hundred  pounds,  all  expenses  included,  no 
amount  of  omelettes  will  carry  us  through  the  narrative.  As  the 
French  princess  said  of  one  of  Crebillon's  stories,  all  the  guimauve 
in  the  universe  will  not  persuade  us  to  swallow  it. 

Of  course  the  whole  book  is  not  made  up  of  solecisms  of  this 
kind ;  there  is  proof  in  it  of  a  certain  limited  habit  of  observation, 
some  slight  flashes  of  humour,  a  scarcely  articulate  vein  of  feeling. 
But  these  qualities,  possessed,  if  they  are  possessed  at  all,  merely 
in  embryo,  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  justify  the  existence  of 
the  book.  Sound  views  on  the  relation  of  eggs  to  district-visiting, 
and  the  power  of  commenting  flippantly  on  the  partiality  of  a 
curate  for  hens  and  pigs,  even  if  the  former  gives  occasion  for 
some  agreeable  painting  in  the  Dutch  manner,  and  the  latter  to  a 
scene  that  is  genuinely  amusing,  are  insufficient  equipment  for  the 
production  of  a  novel.  Such  writing  as  is  aimed  at  by  the  new 
realistic  school  in  England,  even  when  it  displays  far  more  talent  and 
skill  than  are  expended  by  the  author  of  From  Poverty  to  Wealtk,ia 
in  itself  essentially  needless,  unless  it  make  triviality  of  circumstance 
a  platform  on  which  to  bring  before  us  some  of  the  large  and 
weighty  problems  of  human  life.  We  are  far  from  denying  that 
for  certain  purposes  in  fiction  the  careful  study  of  domestic  detail 
is  desirable.  The  French  understood  the  art  of  chronicling  small 
beer  to  perfection,  before  they  went  too  far  the  other  way,  and 
repelled  us  by  the  cold  brutality  of  their  inventories.  But  when 
the  worst  has  been  said  of  contemporary  French  novels,  they 
cannot  be  placed  so  low,  as  mere  compositions,  as  those  English 
novels  which  try  to  dance  the  same  mad  waltz,  with  their  foot- 
steps carefully  fettered  by  ignorance,  deceucy,  and  a  healthier 
national  instinct.  The  one  deserve  the  same  consideration  which 
we  give  to  a  clever  and  unscrupulous  enemy  ;  the  others  are  simply 
dull  and  blank.  That  they  should  respond  to  any  want  in  our 
reading  class,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  do,  is  an  unfortunate 
proof  of  a  very  general  taste,  existing  somewhere,  for  mere  in- 
sipidity. We  can  only  hope  that  From  Poverty  to  Wealth,  which 
is  the  poorest  example  we  have  come  across,  may  mark  the  low- 
water  level  to  be  reached  by  the  wave  of  domestic  realism. 


WA  LLACE'S  EPICUREANISM.* 

OF  this  sketch  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  issued  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  we  can  speak  as 
highly  as  we  spoke  of  Mr.  Douglas's  volume  on  Confucianism 
and  Taouisui  (Saturday  llcview,  March  13,  1880).  The  latter 
belongs  to  the  series  which  deals  with  non-Christian  religious 
systems;  the  former  to  a  series  treating  of  the  chief  ancient  philo- 
sophies. But  these  ancient  philosophies  were  to  a  large  extent 
religious  as  well  as  intellectual  systems;  and  Epicureanism  is 
almost  as  strictly  a  religion  as  the  system  of  Pythagoras.  It 
takes  away,  indeed,  all  that  in  the  general  belief  of  mankind 
can  serve  as  the  foundation  of  any  real  belief  in  a  divine  order- 
ing of.  the  world;  but,  along  with  an  ethical  codo  thrown  into 
a  dogmatic  form,  it  provides  a  cultus  not  unliko  that  of  modern 
Positivism,  and  prole.-ses  to  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  religious 
emotions  as  well  as  for  tho  social  instincts  of  humanity. 
Nothing  but  good  can  come  from  the  careful  and  impartial  ex- 
amination of  these  systems,  whether  of  philosophy  or  of  religion  ; 
and  in  Mr.  Wallace's  volume  tho  reader  who  comes  to  it  with 
little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  find,  not  merely 
aclear  exposition  of  Epicurean  teaching  in  all  its  aspects,  hut  an 
excellent  sketch  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  which 
marked  its  origin  and  fostered  its  growth,  of  the  documentary 
sources  which  furnish  sueh  information  about  it  as  we  possess,  and 
of  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  tho  thought  and  pructico 
of  more  recent  nges. 

Perfect  fairness  and  a  judicial  impartiality,  It  need  scarcely  bo 
said,  are  the  lir.it  qualifications  lor  such  a  task  ;  but  we  are  guilty 
of  no  unfairness  to  FpicuriiM,  or  to  any  one  else,  as  a  teacher 
whether  of  religion  or  philosophy,  if  wo  bring  out  clearly  and 
sharply  the  radical  dill'erencen  between  his  system  and  any  other 
which  we  may  be  comparing.  If  it  bo  the  case  that  BpiooriU 
leaves  absolutely  no  room  lor  tho  conception  of  a  single  con- 
scion*  mind  n*  tho  lourco  and  the  preserver  of  all  being, 
and  if,  shutting  out  any  such  belief,  be  goes  on  (■>  speak  of 
certain  beings,  of  indescribably  attenuated  matter,  who  havo 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  human  affairs  for  either  good  or 
harm,  and  to  whom  he  choose*  to  give  the  name  of  gm| t In-n  it 
seem*  useless,  and  perhaps  mischievous,  to  represent  Kpirnrus  oh 

•peaking  at  all  about  (iod.     Tho  introduction  of  the  m       in  tho 

singular  number  ran  be  legitimate  only  when  we  are  addressing 
those  for  whom  the  existence  of  a  creator  anil  ruler  who  knows 
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that  ho  is  creating  and  ruling  is  a  reality.  It  matters  not  whether 
such  a  man  believes  further  in  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
beings  to  whom  ho  gives  the  name  of  gods  ;  for  these  fade  away 
into  distance  when  the  worshipper  rises  into  the  serener  region  in 
which  Sophocles  (ilul.  Tyr.  862)  saw  only  the  eternal  purity  and 
holiness  of  the  everlasting  (iod.  But  to  a  man  who  utterly  shuts 
out  this  belief  we  cannot  ascribe  any  opinions  about  God  without 
introducing  confusion  of  thought  into  the  mind  of  the  general 
modern  reader.  In  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  gained 
by  the  use  of  such  language  for  any  class  of  readers  what- 
ever. Mr.  Wallace  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  Epicurus  would 
have  nothing  to  say  for  the  idea  of  a  divine  father  and  judge 
of  all  mankind,  and  ho  states  this  plainly ;  but,  having  done 
so,  he  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  sense  of  divinity  which  pressed 
even  Epicurus  to  express  some  sort  of  belief  in  God,  and  by 
so  speaking  ho  weakens,  as  we  believe,  the  impression  which 
he  would  otherwise  have  left  on  the  student's  mind.  If,  then, 
the  reference  be  to  the  term  with  its  modern  connotation, 
Epicurus  was  beyond  doubt  an  atheist,  and  we  cannot  suppose  that 
be  would  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation  in  so  declaring  himself. 
Hence  those  who  describe  him  as  such  are  not  necessarily,  as  Mr. 
Wallace  (p.  202)  styles  them,  careless ;  and  he  does  but  confuse  a 
tolerably  clear  matter  when  he  adds  that  "the  existence  of  the 
Gods  is  what  Epicurus  never  denies  ;  but  what  he,  on  the  con- 
trary, asserts  as  a  fundamental  truth."  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any 
truth  can  be  fundamental  on  which  no  other  truth  is  made  to 
stand,  and  no  one  could  show  better  than  Mr.  Wallace  that  the 
ideas  which  it  pleased  Epicurus  to  put  forth  about  his  so-called 
gods  were  simply  worthless  fancies.  Their  abode  is  in  the 
vacant  spaces  between  the  worlds ;  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  men,  with  their  thoughts,  their  words,  or  their  deeds ;  they 
are  material  and  corporeal.  They  are,  as  Mr.  Wallace  puts  it, 
"  neither  weak  enough  to  be  biassed  by  human  offers  nor  mali- 
cious enough  to  seek  to  injure  man."  But  the  important  point  in 
this  belief  or  fancy  of  Epicurus  was,  that  whatever  the  malice 
might  be,  they  would  be  impotent  to  carry  it  out.  "  Man  need 
have  no  fear  of  the  gods.  They  are  powerless  equally  for  hurt  or 
help."  In  short,  they  might  at  the  worst  be  compared  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  who  could  tell  an  offender  that  he  would  hurt  him 
if  he  could.  But  to  say  of  such  a  fancy  as  this  that  it  still  leaves 
"  the  godhead  worthy  of  all  worship  "  (p.  207)  is  to  use  words 
almost  without  meaning.  We  have  here,  in  truth,  no  godhead  at 
all ;  and  the  best  excuse  for  Epicurus  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  popular  traditional  dogmas  were  so  oppressive  and  so 
degrading  as  fairly  to  justify  his  unbelief. 

In  thus  unduly  toning  down  his  language  Mr.  Wallace  some- 
what weakens  both  the  vigour  of  his  sketch  and  his  hold  on  the 
attention  and  interest  of  his  readers.  Visions  of  the  night  and 
dreams  of  the  waking  hours  are  caused  by  wandering  atoms,  in- 
finitely attenuated  husks  of  material  bodies,  whose  complete  form 
these  poor  fragments  have  the  power  of  presenting  to  the  mind. 
But,  while  Epicurus  insisted  that  these  were  to  be  generally  dis- 
trusted, as  resting  solely  on  the  deliverance  of  the  senses,  he  yet 
maintained  that  they  were  the  only  possible  means  by  which  men 
became  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  gods.  The  philosopher 
is  treated  with  more  than  equity  when  Mr.  Wallace  speaks 
of  him  as  "  recognizing  this  avenue  of  ideas  solely  on  account  of  its 
theological  bearings  without  intimately  discussing  or  weighing  its 
evidential  worth  "  (p.  226).  On  the  whole,  his  way  of  dealing 
with  the  weak  points,  or  rather,  it  might  be  said,  the  glaring 
follies  and  absurdities,  into  which  Epicurus  allows  himself  to 
wander,  is  too  indulgent ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
because  he  is  dealing  with  a  system  which  has  been  misunderstood 
to  a  degree  beyond  most  other  systems.  In  Mr.  Wallace's  words, 
"  misconstruction  and  misrepresentation  have  made  it  their  victim"; 
but  the  victim  is  one  which  deserves  no  great  compassion.  The 
misconceptions  of  its  opponents  have  scarcely  ascribed  to  it  errors 
much  more  mischievous  than  those  into  which  it  actually  ran. 
The  causes  which  favoured  its  growth  also  shaped  the  opposition 
which  it  encountered.  Mr.  Wallace  cites  the  sharp  comments  of 
Lactantius,  who  speaks  of  it  as  flourishing  because  it  tells  the 
ignorant  that  they  need  study  no  literature,  and  releases  the 
niggardly  from  the  duties  of  public  beneficence,  forbidding  the 
lounger  to  serve  the  State,  the  sluggard  to  work,  and  the  coward 
to  fight,  telling  the  godless  that  the  gods  are  indifferent,  and 
assuring  the  selfish  and  malcontent  that  they  need  give  nothing  to 
any  one,  because  the  wise  man  does  everything  for  his  own  sake. 
We  can  scarcely  deny  that  Lactantius  is  describing  what  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  is  a  gospel  for  many  classes  of  mankind,  if  not  for  all, 
when  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  from  Epicurus, 

The  recluse  hears  the  praises  of  solitude  ;  and  the  miser  lcams  that  life 
can  be  supported  on  water  and  polenta.  The  man  who  hates  his  wife  is 
presented  with  a  list  of  the  blessings  of  celibacy  ;  the  parent  of  a  worthless 
offspring  hears  how  pood  a  thing  is  childlessness;  the  children  of  impious 
parents  are  told  that  there  is  no  natural  obligation  upon  them.  The  weak 
and  luxurious  aic  reminded  that  pain  is  the  worst  of  all  evils  ;  and  the 
'brave  man,  that  the  sage  is  happy  even  in  tortures.  Those  who  are 
ambition-  arc  bidder*  to  court  the  sovereign  ;  and  those  who  shrink  from 
worry  are  directed  to  avoid  the  palace. 

This  clever  summary  of  Lactantius  is  rather  an  exaggeration 
than  a  misrepresentation,  nor  is  even  the  exaggeration  great.  It 
describes  fairly  enough  the  isolation  which  is  perhaps  the  chief 
characteristic,  as  it  certainly  is  the  groundwork,  of  the  system  of 
Epicurus.  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  the  philosopher  attracted 
disciples  bv  the  bait  of  sensual  self-indulgence  ;  and  probably  no  one 
ever  believed  that  he  did,  for  the  fancies  of  those  who  know  nothing 
about  the  matter  cannot  be  taken  into  account.    For  a  long  series 


of  generations  the  impression  which  the  system  left  on  outsiders  was 
that  of  a  somewhat  repulsive  severity.  If  \  we  may  take  as  genuine 
one  of  the  letters  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Epicurean  Pleasure 
may  bo  defined  as  the  absence  of  pain  in  the  body  and  trouble  in  the 
soul  (the  second  condition  corresponding  to  the  quietude,  or  Atar- 
axia,  of  the  Stoic),  or  as  "  sober  reasoning,  searching  out  the 
reasons  for  every  choice  and  avoidance,  and  banishing  those  beliefs 
through  which  greatest  tumults  take  possession  of  the  soul."  The 
system  thus  involves  a  very  troublesome  introspection,  which  is 
perhaps  made  the  more  disagreeable  because  it  has  no  necessary 
reference  to  the  condition  of  any  one  but  the  thinker.  The  con- 
dition of  the  thinker,  if  sound  and  healthy,  will  or  may  promote 
indirectly  the  good  of  others ;  but  it  is  on  his  own  good  exclu- 
sively that  his  mind  is  to  be  fixed.  Itis,  therefore,  no  exaggeration 
if  we  speak  of  Epicurus's  teaching  as  reducing  the  life  of  man  in 
theory  to  an  absolute  solitude,  and  as  limiting  the  period  of  dreary 
exile  strictly  to  the  present  life.  On  this  point  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  Plato  may  use  language  which  at  one  time  upholds 
and  at  another  discountenances  the  belief  that  man  has  more  Defore 
him  than  some  threescore  years  and  ten;  but  Epicurus  takes  care 
to  nip  all  such  fancies  in  the  bud.  "  Death,"  he  says  in  the  same 
letter,  "  is  nothing  to  us,  seeing  that  when  we  are,  death  is  not 
yet ;  and  when  death  comes,  then  we  are  not.  It  is  nothing,  then,, 
either  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  for  it  is  not  found  with  the  living, 
and  the  dead  exist  no  longer."  It  is  only  when  we  take 
this  dogmatic  denial  of  continued  existence  along  with  his  fancies 
as  to  the  existence  of  life-enjoying  gods  in  some  chinks  and  crevices 
of  the  universe,  and  his  certainty  as  to  the  absence  of  any  supreme 
controlling  mind  and  will,  that  we  appreciate  fully  the  absolute 
atheism  of  the  man.  For  the  mystic  there  may  be  an  attraction 
in  even  those  aspects  of  the  Buddhist  Nirvana  which  approach 
most  nearly  to  the  common  idea  of  annihilation ;  for  Nirvana  is  at 
its  worst  (if  the  term  may  be  used)  a  state  which  the  soul  has 
attained  as  the  consummation  of  life-long  effort,  and  in  which  it 
is  absorbed  into  the  infinite  thought  of  the  universe.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Epicurus,  there  is  no  thought  into  which  it  may  be 
absorbed,  no  mind  to  which  it  may  return  as  a  child  to  its 
parent. 

It  might  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Wallace  had  brought  these  two 
featnres  of  the  Epicurean  system  more  closely  together,  and  thus 
have  shown  with  greater  clearness  to  how  large  an  extent  it  was 
dependent  for  its  growth  and  power  on  particular  political  and 
social  circumstances.  It  might  have  been  better  also  if  he  had 
made  more  prominent  the  plethora  of  assumptions  in  the  Epi- 
curean philosophy,  which,  when  the  attention  is  fixed  exclusively 
upon  them,  may  not  only  satiate,  but  disgust,  the  inquirer.  The 
habit  of  assuming  facts,  and  especially  facts  which  are  funda- 
mental to  the  theory,  belongs  to  all  ancient  and  to  not  a  few 
modern  systems  of  thought ;  but,  as  compared  with  the  practice  of 
Socrates  or  of  Plato,  that  of  Epicurus  is  absolutely  reckless,  and 
in  no  other  part  of  his  system  has  he  assumed  a  wilder 
licence  of  assumption  than  in  his  theory  of  atoms.  This  theory,  Mr. 
Wallace  urges,  has  .had  many  hard  things  said  of  it.  It 
has  been  styled,  he  says,  "a  conception  which  destroys  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  universe,  which  substitutes  mere  chance  for 
a  cosmical  plan,  and  mechanism  for  organic  life."  These  charges, 
he  adds,  are  chiefly  due  to  a  misunderstanding.  "  They  express 
what  is  largely  a  grievance  of  the  sentiments  and  the  higher  emo- 
tions, and  under-estimate  the  necessities  of  scientific  explanation. 
All  science  in  its  abstract  processes  of  investigation  must  take  up 
a  position  at  times  antagonistic  to  the  poetic  and  religious  tenden- 
cies of  our  nature.  The  analyst  must  break  up  the  unity  into  its 
ingredients,  split  the  whole  into  its  fractions."  This  is  scarcely  so 
clear  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  repulsion  in  the"  minds  of  any 
who  may  fairly  be  called  thinkers  at  all  for  the  splitting  up  of  a 
whole  into  fractions,  however  small,  which  are  yet  cognizable  by 
some  method  of  human  observation.  The  infinitely  little  in  the 
universe  is  as  amazing  as  the  infinitely  great,  and  perhaps  even 
more  overwhelming.  It  is  only  when  the  smallest  cognizable 
fragments  are  used  as  a  basis  for  inferring  the  existence  of 
fragments  infinitely  more  minute,  and  lying  confessedly  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  ken,  that  some  who  do  not  care  to 
submit  to  arbitrary  dictation  raise  a  protest  against  a  method 
which  seems  to  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  legitimate  scien- 
tific process.  There  is  nothing  to  fiighten  those  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Cosmos  is  upheld  by  Mind  in  the  many-shaped 
atoms  of  Epicurus,  some  catching  others  with  their  hooks 
and  claws,  others  repelling  them  from  their  rounded  and  im- 
penetrable sides,  so  long  as  these  atoms  can  be  scientifically  made 
known  to  us.  It  is  only  when  the  philosopher  bids  us  follow  him 
across  a  border  beyond  which  all  scientific  instruments  known  to 
man  are  wholly  useless,  that  such  thinkers  demur  to  the  demands 
made  on  their  powers  of  belief  or  credulity ;  and  their  objection 
may  take,  and  fairly  take,  the  form  of  strong  protest  when  this 
speculation  has  for  its  goal  a  conclusion  which  banishes  the  Creator 
from  His  universe  altogether.  The  atoms  of  Epicurus  may  be  left 
to  their  movements  in  the  wide  domain  of  the  Cosmos  until  the 
modern  analyst  endows  certain  ultimate  atcms  among  them,  more 
dead  and  dull  and  impenetrable  than  the  rest,  with  the  promise 
and  the  potency  of  all  life.  The  demand  for  an  explanation  of  the 
source  of  this  power  or  potency  is  perfectly  legitimate ;  and  not 
less  legitimate  in  the  absence  of  such  explanation  is  the  inference 
that  the  extension  of  an  analytic  process  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  known  and  the  ponderable  is  not  legitimate.  Mr.  Wallace's 
comments  on  the  changes  which  the  Epicurean  theory  of  atoms  has 
undergone  in  the  hands  of  modern  philosophers  are  excellent  and 
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instructive.  But  lie  certainly  falls  into  no  sin  of  excess  when  he 
tells  us  that 

The  real  advance  of  modem  atomism,  as  seen  in  the  speculations  of 
Kant  or  of  Boscovich,  is  in  the  substitution  of  forces  for  hard  points. 
Matter  is  looked  upou  as  constituted  by  centres  of  forces,  in  a  complex  set 
of  relations,  dependent  one  upon  another  and  yet  resisting  each  other's  in- 
fluence. The  appearance  of  extension  and  solidity  is  pronounced  to  rest 
upon  the  reciprocal  attractions  and  repulsions  of  their  active  centres.  But, 
after  all,  when  forces  have  been  substituted  for  extended  atoms,  the 
ultimate  difficulty  still  remains.  Why  are  these  forces  so  located,  and 
these  atoms  so  arranged  in  the  world  ?  And  the  only  possible  answer  to 
this  question,  other  than  a  re-assertion  that  such  is  the  given  fact,  is  to 
refer  to  an  underlying  power  which  dividss  its  energies  in  their  diverse 
seats  of  force. 

When  the  modern  analyst  speaks  of  certain  ultimate  atoms  as 
endowed  with  a  potency  of  life,  he  is,  in  fact,  referring  to  an  under- 
lying power,  the  difference  hetween  himself  and  Boscovich  being 
that  he  asks  us  virtually  to  admit  that  the  power  which  bestowed 
this  potency  has  vanished  away,  while  Boscovich  holds  that  it  is 
nothing  les3  than  the  will  of  the  ever-present  God.  But,  like 
many  other  philosophers,  Epicurus  was  far  better  than  his  system 
and  his  supposed  beliefs;  and  of  Epicurus  as  a  teacher  and  a 
friend  Mr.  Wallace  has  given  a  picture  as  genial  and  attractive  as 
it  is  vivid  and  true. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

Mi',  SUTHERLAND  EDWARDS  has  written  a  very  lively 
and  interesting  account  of  Rossini  for  the  series  of  "  Great 
Musicians  "  (i)  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  There 
is  perhaps  something  too  much  current  of  this  kind  of  biography ;  but 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  system  so  long  as  it  leads  to 
our  getting  such  pleasant  and  interesting  writing  as  Mr.  Suther- 
land Edwards  has  given  us  in  his  "Rossini."  The  writer  starts 
with  a  modest  introduction,  which  to  those  who  did  not  know 
how  capable  he  was  of  dealing  with  his  subject — of  making  his 
study  at  once  sound  and  attractive — might  give  little  hint  of 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  which  are  to  be  got  from  his  work. 
Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  is  a  musician,  and  a  musician  of  a  judi- 
ciously catholic  taste.  It  is  not  his  way  to  assume  that  because 
A.  writes  good,  B.  writes  bad,  music;  and  this  is  apparent  in 
spite  of  his  wise  avoidance  of  controversial  writing.  His  appre- 
ciation of  Rossini  is  especially  welcome  at  a  time  when  one  can- 
not but  note  the  existence  of  a  class  of  literary  and  artistic  dab- 
blers who  think  to  show  their  "  consummate  "  understanding  of 
music  by  senseless  sneers,  expressed  either  in  writing  or  conversa- 
tion as  chance  may  serve  them,  at  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
the  old-fa3bioned  Italian  school.  Mr.  Edwards's  book  is  full  of 
instruction  for  such  as  these,  if  they  would  but  take  it.  He 
has,  apart  from  bis  keen  and  unassuming  critical  remarks, 
given  a  capital  eketch  of  the  growth  and  final  develop- 
ment of  Rossini's  character ;  and  his  volume  is  skilfully 
sprinkled  with  anecdote.  We  do  not  wish  to  pick  out  the  plums 
of  this  kind,  and  therefore  quote  only  'one  story.  On  a  certain  oc- 
casion Rossini  was  compelled  by  his  contract  to  write  music  for  a 
hopelessly  absurd  libretto.  "  The  task  he  now  set  himself  was  to 
compose  to  his  ridiculous  libretto  music  more  ridiculous  even  than 
the  words.  Tenor  music  was  given  to  the  bass,  who,  to  execute 
it,  had  to  shout  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The  soprano,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  been  furnished  with  a  contralto  part,  which  made 
demands  only  upon  the  lowest  notes  of  her  voice.  A  singer  of 
notorious  incompetence  was  provided  with  a  most  difficult  air, 
accompanied  pianissimo,  so  that  his  faults  might  at  least  not  be 
concealed.  Another  singer,  whose  burlesque  appearance  never 
failed  to  throw  the  house  into  convutaions,  had  to  sing  a  senti- 
mental melody  of  tho  most  lackadaisical  kind.  The  orchestration 
■was  quite  as  remarkable  as  the  writing  for  the  voices.  One 
of  Rossini's  great  merits  consists  in  his  having  introduced 
flew  instruments  into  the  oprratic  orchestra  of  his  time ;  and  in 
scoring  11  1'iylio  per  Azznrdo  he  wrote  parts  for  instruments 
of  percussion  never  before  and  probably  never  afterwards  em- 
ployed. These  were  the  tin  shades  of  the  candles  with  which  the 
desks  of  the  players  were  famished,  and  which,  in  one  movement, 
had  to  be  struck  at  the  beginning  of  each  bar.''  Tin-  joke  was 
apparently  unperceived  or  tolerated  for  some  time  by  tho 
audience,  but  in  tho  end  Rossini  hud  to  make  his  escape  from  the 
theatre. 

Of  a  widely  different  kind  is  tho  editor's  first  contribution  to 
the  series  (2).  Apparently  Mr.  Mueller  has  not  troubled  himself 
to  read  Mr.  Ed  waTds's  volume.  lie  was  of  course  Hale  in  trusting 
to  Mr.  JCdwards'rt  knowledge  and  literary  skill,  but  bo  should 
have  read  "  Rossini  "  if  only  to  save  himself  from  the  monstrous  and 
utterly  unfounded  statement  that  "  it  requires,  indeed,  nil  the  pa- 
tience of  an  English  audience  to  endure  nowadays  the  performance 
of  Srmirnmidr,  or  any  of  Kossini's  serious  operas,  except  fluillaumr 
Trll.''  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  rnll  this  sentenco  absolutely 
unimportant  nonsense,  but  for  the  reflection  that  the  writer  has 
the  advantage  of  describing  facts  without  Msg  prejudiced  in  anv 
direction  by  intimate  knowledge  of  them.  A  judgment  formed  in 
this  way  has,  no  doubt,  its  own  val ,  which  renders  may  be  left 
to  estimate  as  they  will.    As  to  llerr  Wagner  Mr.  Hucfl'er  has 

(1)  Tim  Qrtat  Mtnleknt,  Edited by  FiYJMfs HmAt,   Romht ami  kit 

ST./.....'.    By  II.  Sutherland  Kdwnrds.     Louden  :  ttninpu.ri  Low  A  Co. 

(2)  The  (Jrr.il  Musician:  F.dited  by  F.  IlllCltir.  U'mjnrr.  Uy  the 
Editor.    Loudon  :  Sampsou  Low  &  Co. 


many  commonplaces  to  utter,  and  he  finds  or  makes  an  opportunity 
for  descanting  through  several  pages  upon  the  metaphysics  of 
Schopenhauer.  We  now  pass  on  to  give  a  few  specimens  of  Mr. 
Huetfer's  style.  "  The  Titan  was  again  progressing  in  enormous 
strides  towards  Utopia."  "  Europe  by  this  time  had  got  tired  of 
the  pompous  seriousness  of  French  declamation.  It  lent  but  too 
willing  an  ear  to  the  new  gospel,  and  eagerly  quaffed  the  intoxi- 
cating potion  which  Rossini  poured  forth."  "  The  recitativo  secco 
is  treated  by  him  (Rossini)  with  all  the  dryness  which  that 
ominous  name  implies,  and  the  melodious  structure,  founded 
mostly  on  dance-like  rhythms,  verges  often  on  the  trivial.  Only 
rarely  does  the  swan  of  Pesaro  rise  with  the  dramatic  power  of 
the  situation  to  a  commensurable  height  of  passionate  impulse." 
If  anything  could  set  people  against  Herr  Wagner,  who  at  present 
admire  him  without  thinking  him  the  only  possible  composer,  it 
would  be  such  stuff  as  Mr.  Hueffer  has  written.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Hueffer  will  be  as  judicious  in  future  cases  with  regard  to 
non-interference  as  he  has  been  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Edwards  ;  and 
it  may  be  hoped  at  the  same  time  that  he  will  in  future  confine 
himself  to  purely  editorial  duties. 

Mr.  Copinger's  work  on  the  law  of  Copyright  (3)  has  reached 
a  second  edition,  in  which  it  has  received  considerable  addi- 
tions and  improvements.  It  is  a  diligent  and  useful  treatise, 
though  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  style ;  Mr.  Copinger  quotes 
more  or  less  hackneyed  lines  of  Horace,  for  instance,  on  very  slight 
provocation.  The  book  establishes  a  certain  claim  to  literary  as 
well  as  legal  interest  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  sub- 
ject in  England  prior  to  the  statute  of  Anne  which  has  been  the 
groundwork  of  our  modern  legislation.  The  facts  are  clearly 
enough  given  :  but  the  discussion — where  discussion  comes  in — 
is  not  quite  satisfactory  ;  possibly  because  it  is  handled  in  a  rather 
summary  way,  as  a  digression  from  the  author's  more  practical 
objects.  Mr.  Copinger  seems  to  us  to  argue  a  little  too  con- 
fidently from  the  monopoly  and  privileges  of  the  Stationers' 
Company  to  the-  general  existence  of  copyright  at  common  law, 
which,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must  have  been  perpetual.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  quite  right  in  calling  attention  to  the  curiou3 
fluctuation  of  judicial  opinion  on  the  point.  In  the  last 
century  the  weight  of  authority  was  certainly  in  favour 
of  the  common  law  right,  on  grounds  not  so  much  of  legal 
authority  as  of  policy  and  abstract  justice ;  and  on  these  grounds 
the  question  of  principle  is  still  much  debated,  and  perpetuity  of 
copyright  is  not  without  strenuous  advocates.  Almost  every  pos- 
sible argument  on  either  side  may  be  found  in  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  recent  Copyright  Commission.  We  cannot  say  that 
Mr.  Copinger  throws  much  new  light  on  the  controversy.  At  the 
outset  he  seems  to  adopt  the  language  of  those  who  take  the  high 
view  that  copyright  is  property  in  the  fullest  sense,  and  ought  to 
be  as  absolute  as  any  other  property.  But  in  a  later  chapter 
he  cites  with  approval  the  first  Napoleon's  objections  to  per- 
petuity, as  recorded  by  the  framers  of  the  French  codes.  In 
dealing  with  the  rule  that  courts  of  justice  will  recognize  no 
copyright  in  libellous  or  immoral  books,  Mr.  Copinger  misses,  we 
think,  its  real  ground  and  criterion ;  it  was  equally  missed,  how- 
ever, by  Story,  from  whom  he  cites  a  more  than  usually  nebulous 
paragraph.  The  true  reason  for  protection  being  refused  in  these 
cases  is  not  merely  that  the  book  is  considered  immoral  or  the 
like,  but  that  the  publication  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  an  actual 
oH'ence  punishable  by  the  criminal  law.  Mr.  Copinger  cites 
(without  reference,  and  we  must  say  that  ho  is  not  unfrequently 
loose  in  the  matter  of  references)  a  recent  Scottish  caso,  in  which 
it  was  decided  that  a  certain  book  was  not  blasphemous  for  being 
Unitarian.  If  the  account  given  is  correct,  tho  Sherill'-substitute 
overlooked  tho  circumstance  that  Unitarianism  is  no  longer  pro- 
scribed by  statute,  the  stututo  of  William  III.  "for  the  moro 
effectual  suppressing  of  blasphemy  and  profauoness,"  having 
long  since  been  repealed  as  regards  persons  denying  the  Trinity. 
The  collection  of  foreign  laws  at  tho  end  of  the  book  will  be 
found  convenient  for  reference,  and  the  design  of  adding  a  chapter 
on  tho  relations  between  authors  nnd  publishers  is  in  itself  a  good 
one.  Tho  treatment  of  this  topic,  however,  falls  rather  short  of 
the  mark  of  present  practice.  Nothing  is  paid  of  the  agreement  on 
the  footing  of  a  fixed  royalty  on  every  copy  sold,  or  ou  overy 
copy  beyond  a  certain  number,  which  If.  rapidly  superseding 
agreements  involving  an  account  of  profits,  such  as  tho  common 
"  half-profits  "  form.  Thi'sauienhsorvation  applies  to  the  collection 
of  precedents  for  agreements  with  publishers  which  is  given  in 
the  appendix.  Most  of  tbe-e  appear  to  be  copies  of  actual  agree- 
ments printed  in  reported  case-.,  which,  of  course,  is  no  security  for 
their  value  as  models.  Indeed,  the  bi  tter  a  document  of  any  kind 
is  drawn,  the  legs  likely  is  it  to  come  into  court.  And  in  fact 
these  me  with  few  exceptions  clumsily  drafted,  redundant,  in 
trille*  and  obscure  in  essentials,  nnd,  on  the  whole,  litter  for  warn- 
ing than  for  •sample.  Several  of  tin-  lending  publishers  now  use 
printed  forms  adapted  to  the  most  usual  types  of  agreement,  nnd 
OOpi—  Of  thm$,  one  would  think,  might  have  been  obtained  with 
moderate  trouble.  In  one  precedent  we  lind  the  obsolete  verbiage 
"  lawful  lie .ney  r.f  drent  Miitnin,"  which  for  ninny  fHH  has  been 
without  the  shadow  of  oxen*.-,  nod  in  a  new  book \111yht  to  have 
been  struck  out.    We  111:1  v  ndd  that  any  one  who  delights  in 

curious  speci  ns of  the  French  of  Strntford-at-ll ow  may  lind  one 

in  Mr.  Copinger*  Appendix  K,  being  the  form  ined  at  Stationers' 
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Hall  for  the  registration  of  foreign  works  under  the  International 
Copyright  Act. 

There  is  a  good  old  game  of  "Lights"  at  which  everybody 
ought  to  have  played.  80  if  our  readers  have  not  done  so,  we 
will  not  help  them  to  its  laws.  "  Lights  "  have  their  great,  he- 
cause  undoterniinate,  value  in  the  loDg  game  of  the  world's  pro- 
gress, and  in  particular  in  the  pursuit  of  technical  arts  and 
sciences.  We  may  give  emphasis  to  this  postulate  in  reference  to 
that  historical  development  of  European  and  Christian  architec- 
ture which  the  Gothic  6chool  first  placed  upon  its  true  basis, 
and  with  which  the  wooers  of  Anna  Kegina  have  in  much 
later  times  so  prettily  toyed.  Mr.  Bernard  Smith's  dashing 
Sketches  Abroad  (4) — namely,  in  more  precise  language,  in  Ger- 
many and  in  Switzerland,  but  in  no  region  of  the  Latin  race 
— range  from  public  buildings  and  churches  in  Nuremberg  and 
Liibeck  down  to  drinking-vessels  and  prickets  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  cast  some  decidedly  sparkling  lights  upon  the  art  which 
they  are  intended  to  benefit.  The  author  has  the  humorous  pru- 
dence to  launch  his  bark  upon  the  world  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planatory letterpress  beyond  a  short  preface  and  a  prominent  table 
of  contents.  The  bent  of  his  mind,  however,  is  sufficiently  evident 
without  the  necessity  of  any  explanatory  label.  Varied  outline  and 
aspiring  skyline  arrest  his  pencil,  and  in  his  collection  such  speci- 
mens of  the  Renaissance  as  he  exhibits  range  themselves  as  caprices 
founded  on  mediicval  precedent,  and  not  as  retrocessions  to  the 
simpler  lines  of  classical  architecture. 

Mr.  James  Barker,  who  is  confessedly  author  as  well  ns  pub- 
lisher of  this  brochure,  has  reprinted  in  a  portable  form  his  articles 
upon  The  Ornaments  Kubrick;  its  History  and  Meaning  (5),  which 
originally  appeared  as  a  series  of  papers  in  the  l'enny  Post.  In 
these  he  has,  with  much  logic,  research,  and  acuteness,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  in  popular  phraseology,  discussed  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  (as  it  usually  is  not)  handled,  like  any  other  problem 
of  history,  with  a  simple  passionless  intention  of  arriving  at  the 
truth.  The  absolute  meaning  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric  found 
in  the  Brayer  Book  of  1662  is  one  question.  Its  present 
legal  value  is  another  one.  The  moral  and  social  desirable- 
ness of  ornate  ceremonial  is  a  third  and  very  distinct  considera- 
tion, and  the  policy  regarded  under  the  lights  of  worldly  wisdom, 
tact,  and  towardness  of  modern  Ritualism  and  of  its  opponents  is  a 
fourth  matter  of  legitimate  debate.  These  are  all  different  contro- 
versies, and  yet  they  are  .all  of  them  too  frequently  jumbled  to- 
gether. Mr.  Barker's  business  is  primarily  with  the  first  of  them, 
although  he  deals  with  it  in  reference  to  the  second;  and  we 
must  confess  that  the  conviction  to  which  he  induces  us  to  lean 
is  that,  whether  the  chasuble  be  a  wise  or  a  foolish,  a  graceful 
or  an  Unsightly,  garment,  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  legal  one 
within  the  Reformed  Church  of  England,  so  far  as  it  may  not 
have  been  repressed  by  the  "  superior  force  "  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Kasidah  of  JIdji  Abdu  el  Yczdi :  a  Lay  of  the  Higher 
Luw  (6),  is  a  fanciful  attempt  to  evolve  a  new  system  of  philo- 
sophy out  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  materials,  consisting  chiefly 
of  scraps  of  learning  picked  out  from  translations  of  works  in  the 
various  Oriental  languages.  It  is  written  in  somewhat  prosy 
couplets,  and  is  attributed  to  a  native  of  Yezd,  in  Bersia.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  learned  author  should  have  committed  an  unpardon- 
able solecism  in  the  Oriental  title,  which  he  has  ostentatiously 
printed  in  Arabic  characters  on  the  cover  of  his  work  and  repeated 
on  the  title-page.  We  would  call  the  H&ji's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Al  Kaiidah  Haji  Abdu  is  not  Bevsian,  and  is  still  less 
Arabic.  But  perhaps  he  has  a  '.anguage  as  well  as  a  philosophy  of 
his  own. 

Mr.  Wace  has  wiitten  a  "prefatory  note  "to  his  life  of  the 
Laureate  (7).  In  this  he  writes  that  "  care  has  been  taken  to  ex- 
clude whatever  would  offend  good  taste.''  It  is  not  improbable 
that  many  people  will  agree  with  us  that,  if  the  good  intention 
thus  expressed  had  been  adequately  carried  out,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  issued  of  Mr.  VY'ace's  book  except  the  two  covers. 

We  are  perhaps  somewhat  surfeited  with  books  which  tell  us 
what  to  do  in  order  to  be  perfectly  healthy;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  avoid  thj  inevitable  (8).  Books  of  this  kind  have  appeared  of 
late  like  the  Three  Bears — in  big  size,  in  middle  size,  and  in  little 
size.  Mr.  Corfield's  belongs  to  the  Little- Hear  class,  and  has  the 
merit  of  being  thoroughly  clear  and  thoroughly  practical.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is  no  one  better  qualified  than 
Mr.  Cortield  to  discourse  on  this  subject.  He  is  r.either  Utopian 
nor  pedantic.  All  that  he  has  to  say  is  well  founded  and  worth 
attention,  and  when  he  feels  it  necessary  to  put  his  case  strongly 
he  does  it  with  a  moderation  which  is  in  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
repellent  dogmatism  of  some  writers,  who  would  like,  or  who  affect 
that  they  would  like,  to  see  everybody  living  according  to  hard  and 
fast  rules.  Mr.  Cortield  suggests  rather  than  commands ;  aud  his 
suggestions  are  founded  on  practical  experience  and  knowledge. 

(4)  Sketches  Abroad,  made  ichilst  Travelling  Snidcnt  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  1876.    By  Bernard  Smith.    HighHolborn:  Batsford. 

(5)  The  Ornaments  Jlnbrick  ;  its  History  awl  Meaning.  A  Series  of 
Papers  contributed  to  the  "  Fenny  l'ost,"  rearranged.  Oxford  and  London  : 
Parker  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  The  Ka.-i<luh  of  Haji  Abdu  el  1'ezdi:  a  Lay  of  tlie  Higher  Law. 
London :  Quai  itch. 

(7)  Alfied  Tennyson;  hit  Life  and  Worts.  By  Walter  E.  Wace. 
Ediuburgh  :  Macniven  &  Wallace. 

(8'  The  London  Science  Class-Books.  Edited  l>_v  G.  C.  Foster  and 
Thilip  Ma?nuv  The  Laws  of  Health.  By  If.  li.  Cortield.  London: 
Longmans  &  Co. 


For  an  instance  of  his  skill  and  method  we  may  refer  readers 
to  his  paragraph  on  "  Times  for  Meals,"  in  p.  73  of  a  volume  the 
size  of  which  is  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  value. 

Messrs.  Bentley  have  issued  an  edition  of  Ingoldsby  Lyrics  (9), 
several  of  which  make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  print, 
aud  all  of  which  will  no  doubt  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  "  Legends." 

Mr.  Tayloi's  First  Principles  of  Euclid  (10)  seems  to  us  an 
excellent  little  work.  The  author's  scholastic  experience  taught 
him  the  existence  of  certain  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
beginners  at  Euclid.  Euclid  "  constructed  his  work  on  a  plan 
which  is  logically  consistent,  but  altogether  wanting  in  that  gra- 
dation which  is  so  essential  to  beginners  The  various 

editions  of  Euclid  do  not  help  tho  learner  to  apply  any  power  of 
geometrical  reasoning  he  may  attain.  True,  they  generally  con- 
tain deductions  to  be  worked  out ;  but  these  are  given  at  the  end 
of  Euclid's  text,  and  need  some  intermediate  exercises  to  give  the 
pupil  power  over  them."  These  difficulties  Mr.  Taylor  has  met 
and  combated  most  successfully,  and  boys  who  are  allowed  to 
learn  Euclid  after  Mr.  Taylor's  fashion  will  be  a  great  deal  better 
off  than  their  predecessors. 

Four  thin  volumes  of  unique  interest  have  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Batsford  (i  i).  Their  nature  will  be  best  explained  by  a  few  brief 
quotations  from  the  preface  of  Mr.  Dickins,  who  has  done  his 
work  admirably,  both  as  introducer  and  translator.  "  In  these 
hundred  sketches,"  Mr.  Dickins  begins,  "  of  Fujisan,  the  Master 
has  sought  to  portray  the  Beerless  Mountain,  with  the  varying 
aspect  and  environment  under  which  the  grandest  object  of  sur- 
rounding Nature  was  familiar  to  his  fellow-dwellers  in  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Brovinces.  .  .  .  Of  the  Master  himself  but  little  is 
known."  Hckusai,  who  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  in  1756,  "was, 
undoubtedly,  even  according  to  a  Western  standard,  a  man  of 
true  genius.  He  belonged  to  the  "  ukiyo-ye "  (passing-world 
picture) — that  is,  realistic  genre  school,  and  founded  a  division  or 
offshoot  of  it,  known  among  the  writers  of  his  time  as  the 
Katsushika  school."  Mr.  Dickins  goes  on  to  make  some  very 
interesting  and  valuable  remarks  on  Japanese  art  in  general. 
"  The  young  student  rarely,  if  ever,  draws  from  nature;  he  merely 
copies  from  the  flat  until  his  hand  attains  the  requisite  flexuous 
dexterity,  and  he  becomes  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  traditions 
of  his  foregoers.  He  learns,  indeed,  to  write  rather  than  to  draw 
his  sketches."  The  method  adopted  prevents  any  etfacement 
or  retouching;  if  a  slip  is  made,  the  whole  thing  has  to  be 
begun  again.  The  art  is  based  entirely  upon  conventionalism,  but 
it  is  conventionalism  "  of  a  high  and  unforced  type,  sincerely 
natural,  and  devoid  of  all  rigidity.  ' 

The  reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dickins's 
curious  and  interesting  volumes  will  the  more  readily  appreciate 
the  rare  beauty  of  the  designs  (12)  which  appear  in  Mr.  Cutler's 
work  on  Japanese  Ornament  aud  Design,  an  admirably  got-up 
bonk,  which  is  full  of  interest  in  every  page,  and  of  which  we  may 
have  more  to  say  upon  a  future  occasion. 

The  admirable  essay  (13)  which  Mr.  C'orayn9  Carr  wrote  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Old  Masters  Exhibition  held 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  some  time  since,  and  with  which  many 
of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar,  i9  now  republished  separately 
in  a  handsome  volume,  with  illustrations  taken  from  the  best  ex- 
amples in  the  Exhibition. 


(9)  The  Ingnhlshy  Lyrics.  By  Thomas  Ingoldsby,  Esq.  Edited  by  his 
Son.    London  :  Bentley  &  Son. 

( 10)  First  Principles  of  Euclid.  By  T.  S.  Taylor.  London  :  Relfo 
Brothers. 

(11)  Fugahu  Hizaku-Kei;  or,  a  Hundred  Vietcs  of  Fuji  (Fusiyama)  by 
HoAusaL  Introductory  and  Explanatory  Preface*,  with  Translations  from 
the  Japanese  and  descriptions  of  the  Plates,  by  Fredk.  V.  Dickins.  London ; 
Batsford. 

(12)  A  Grammar  of  Japanese  Ornament  and  Design.  By  Thomas  W. 
Cutler.    London :  Batsford. 

(13)  Drawings  by  the  Old  Masters.  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J. 
Coinyns  Cur.    London  :  Beniingt  on. 
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THE  SPEAKER'S  NEWEST  RULES. 

THE  issue  of  a  supplementary  code  of  restrictive  rules 
by  the  Speaker  has  justly  occasioned  a  feeling,  not  only 
of  surprise,  but  of  irritation,  which  will  last  long  beyond 
the  present  period  of  "  urgency."  The  House  of  Commons 
had  already  submitted  to  very  considerable  restrictions,  not 
merely  on  its  own  liberty,  but  on  the  action  necessary  for 
safeguarding  the  public  welfare.  It  submitted  to  these 
because  a  certain  temporary  pressure  was  intolerable,  and 
on  the  faith  of  the  advice  of  its  responsible  chiefs.  If, 
however,  these  restrictions  are  to  be  constantly  drawn 
tighter  by  new  and  ever-new  strains,  it  will  become — 
indeed,  it  has  already  become — a  question  whether  the 
remedy  is  not  worse  than  the  disease.  The  latest  innovation 
tended  not  merely  to  prevent  lengthened  debate  on  amend- 
ments in  Committee,  but  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
amendments  at  all.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  only  did  his 
duty  as  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  raising  this  objection, 
and  the  Speaker's  official  immunity  aggravates  the  diffi- 
culty. It  is  obvious  that,  under  the  new  rule,  it  is  possible 
for  suggestions  of  great  value  to  be  not  merely  rejected 
or  insufficiently  discussed,  but  to  be  refused  a  hearing 
altogether,  for  very  much  the  same  extinguisher  as  that 
which  had  been  put  on  them  in  Committee  can  easily  be 
reapplied  on  the  report  or  on  the  motion  for  recommittal. 
This  rule,  it  must  be  remembered,  i3  an  actual  edict,  and 
it  can  only  be  reversed  by  the  Speaker's  will  or  by  the 
House  freeing  itself  from  its  state  of  urgency  altogether,  as, 
thanks  to  Sir  Stafford  Norihcote,  it  can  do.  This  extreme 
course  is  not  likely  to  bo  resorted  to,  but  it  must  bo  a 
matter  for  very  serious  consideration  with  the  Oppo- 
sition and  with  independent  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment what  course  they  will  pursue,  not  only  now  and 
during  tho  progress  of  the  present  Bill,  but  at  a  later 
period  also.  Ihe  discussion  in  Committee  has  indeed 
been  unduly  prolonged ,  but  it  is  unfortunately  the 
fact  that  much  of  this  prolongation  might  have  been 
avoided  bad  tbo  conduct  of  affairs  iu  the  Chair  been  surer 
and  more  decided.  It  was  irresolution  and  want  of 
leadership  which  necessitated  tho  original  coup  d'etat; 
want  of  leadership  and  irresolution  are  now  requiring  con- 
tinual additions  to  tho  arbitrary  powers  granted  after  thut 
couji.  When  it  is  remembered  that  not  merely  is  tbo 
effect  of  some  of  tho  new  rules  most  problematical,  bub 
that  every  encroachmont  of  the  kind  weakens  tho  chance 
of  ordorly  and  regular  management,  out  of  urgency,  in  the 
future,  tho  situation  becomes  exceedingly  grave.  Upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  in  rcfcrcnco  to  this  question 
there  depends  moro  than  has  for  many  years  depended 
on  the  conduct  of  a  minority. 


IRELAND. 


TIME  will  show  whethor  a  partial  paymont  of  rent, 
voluntarily  or  under  compulsion,  indicates  any  real 
change  in  tho  condition  of  Ireland.  Tho  tenants  of  the 
Duke  of  Lkinhi t.i:  were  sorao  timo  ago  encouraged  or  in- 
duced by  tho  Land  Leaguo  to  withhold  paymont  of  rent, 
except  with  an  arbitrary  deduction  aliened  by  themselves 
They  have  on  reconsideration,  and  probably  in  anticipation 
of  tho  collapso  of  tho  Land  League,  come  to  tho  conclusion 
that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  satisfy  the  condition  on  which 
alone  they  have  a  right  to  their  holdings.    Tho  delusion 


that  they  could  set  law  as  well  as  honesty  at  defiance  has 
probably  been  shaken  by  the  introduction  of  the  Protection 
Bill.  In  several  other  cases  a  similar  result  has  been  pro- 
duced by  causes  which  are  in  some  degree  still  uncertain. 
It  is  still  more  satisfactory  to  find  that  through  the  exer- 
tions of  an  Association  for  the  defence  of  property  the  law 
has  been  enforced  against  contumacious  defaulters  by  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  their  goods.  It  is  possible  that  the 
landlords  as  well  as  the  Government  were  unduly  panic- 
stricken  by  the  violence  of  the  Land  League  agitation  ;  but 
the  danger  of  asserting  legal  rights  has  been  perceptibly 
diminished  since  the  beginning  of  the  Parliamentary 
Session.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  the  present  state  of 
Ireland  can  be  regarded  with  even  the  faintest  satisfaction. 
The  recovery  of  debt  by  the  process  of  distraint  and  sale  has 
only  been  rendered  possible  by  the  presence  of  a  large 
force  of  police,  and  by  the  exertions  of  a  voluntary  Associ- 
ation. The  comparative  lull  of  agrarian  crime  furnishes 
no  argument  against  exceptional  legislation.  It  is  still 
impossible  either  to  procure  necessary  evidence  or  to  obtain 
honest  verdicts  from  juries.  If  it  is  true  that  some  of  the 
most  criminal  agents  of  the  Land  League  are  already 
escaping  to  America,  they  would  remain,  or  immediately 
return,  if  the  Government  were  weak  enough  to  withdraw 
the  Protection  Bill.  The  threats  of  the  Dillons  and  Davitts 
that  the  League  will  organize  a  general  refusal  of  rent  as 
;  soon  as  the  Bill  is  passed  are  probably  idle  bluster;  and, 
if  the  attempt  is  likely  to  be  made,  it  will  of  itself 
abundantly  justify  measures  of  coercion.  The  conspirators 
are  strangely  inconsistent  in  their  accounts  of  tho  char- 
acter and  nature  of  tho  Land  League  ;  for  some  Parlia- 
mentary purposes  it  is  but  tho  machinery  of  legal  agita- 
tion, while  at  other  times  its  malignant  influence  is  exag- 
gerated for  purposes  of  intimidation. 

Tho  device  of  providing  feminino  substitutes  for  tho 
absent  managers  of  the  Leaguo  is  not  felicitous.  Revo- 
lutionary jargon  in  tho  mouths  of  women  degenerates  into 
unbecoming  but  harmless  prattle.    It  is  not  a  little  sur- 
i  prising  that  even  unscrupulous  demagogues  should  encour- 
age tho  female  members  of  their  families  to  mako  them- 
1  selves  ridiculou.'j.     They  aro  well  assured  of  immunity 
I  from  punishment,  oven  if  thoy  should  bo  tempted  to 
indulge  in  seditious  languago  ;  but  the  notorious  fact  that 
thoy  expose  themselves  to  no  danger  will  render  thoir 
I  harangues  less  exciting.     Wov  ■  few  weeks  tho  novelty  of 
1  tho  performance  may  perhaps  produce  some  additional 
contributions  to  tho  treasury  of  tie  League;  bnt,  on  tho 
whole,  tho  collections  nro  becoming  less  productive,  and 
every  tenant  who  pays  his  rent  will  bo  lost  to  tho  organi- 
,  /.ation  as  a  subscriber.    Tho  lady  who  first  addressed  a 
I  meeting  of  tho  Leaguo  made  liberal  offers  of  assistance  to 
claimants  on  tho  bounty  of  tho  Leagno ;  but  it  would 
.  seem  that  the  bulk  of  the  funds  is  retained   for  Homo  nn- 
,  known  purpose,  and  that  it  is  in  the  meantime  invested  in 
foreign  seciint  ies..    Occupiers  w  ho  liavo  been  persuaded 
,  by   tho  demagogues  to  apply  to  their  own  purposes  the 
I  money  with  w  hich  thoy  ought  to  have  paid  their  debts  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  establish  a  claim  to  additional  bene- 
factions.   Thoy  are  indeed  told  that,  they  have  tho  best 
right  to  the  money  because  it  was  contributed  by  them, 
solves  ;  but  if  tho  donors  aro  also  recipients  of  tho  bounty 
of  tho  Leaguo,  thoy  might  moro  conveniently  have  kepi, 
tli 0  money  in  thoir  pookots.    Tho  labourers  who  have  been 
deprived  of  employment  by  the  deliberate  net  ion  of  tho 
'  League  havo  a  much  better  claim  to  a  sharo  of  its  funds  ; 
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but  the  farmers  have  never  profited  by  the  exhortation  of 
the  League  orators  that  they  should  provide  work  for  the 
victims  of  agitation. 

Lord  Granville  would  perhaps  have  declined  to  answer 
an  injudicious  question  as  to  the  declaration  of  one  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  if  he  had  not  thought  himselt 
bound  in  courtesv  to  read  to  the  House  of  Lords  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  the  incriminated  prelate. 
The  gloss  was  less  intelligible  than  the  text ;  and  neither 
document  could  properly  attract  the  notice  of  Parliament. 
The  authority  of  the  law  in  no  way  depends  on  the 
sanction  or  disapproval  of  the  POPE.    It  is  for  the  interest 
or  credit  of  the  Church,  and  not  as  an  ally  of  England, 
that  the  Pops  has  formally  warned  the  Irish  hierarchy  , 
against  connivance  with  disorder  and  crime.    It  is  not  i 
surprising  that,  at  a  time  when  the  Church  affects  through- 
out the  Continent  to  be  the  champion  of  law  and  estab-  , 
lished   right,  the   chief  representative   of  Catholicism  ' 
should  earnestly  deprecate  an  alliance  of  any  section  of 
the  priesthood  with  revolution.    His  counsels  are  wise ; 
but  they  are  not  destined  to  prevail.  Leo  XIII.  has  already 
had  experience  in  Belgium  of  the  limits  which  an  Ultra- 
montane clergy  imposes  on  canonical  obedience.    Pus  IX. 
was  apparently  obeyed  by  the  most  fanatical  bishops  and 
priests  because  he  invariably  supported  their  extreme  pre- 
tensions.   A  statesman  and  man  of  the  world  finds  that 
local  Churches  are  capable  of  preferring  their  own  passions 
or  supposed  interests  to  the  commands  of  the  Port.  The 
answer  of  the  Irish  pTclates  to  the  PorE's  letter  addressed 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dcblin,  is  an  un- 
disguised warning  that  he  must  mind  his  own  business. 
The  common  forms  of  submission  and  deference  arc  scarcely 
intended  to  disguise  their  determination  to  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  seditious  Land  League.    They  of  course 
declare  that  they  have  always  deprecated  crime,  but  they 
avow  complete  sympathy  with  the  agitation  from  which 
the  outrages  proceed.    Mr.  Parxell's  recent  alliance  with 
a  notorions  and  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  France  will  not  alienate  his  priestly  supporters.  They 
would  piobably  prefer  a  devout  demagogue  of  the  type  of 
O' Conn  ell  ;  but  they  cannot  afford  to  offend  the  malcon- 
tent peasantry ;  and  an  improving  landlord,  such  as  Mr. 
Bence  Jones,  is  much  more  obnoxious  to  them  than  a 
member  of  tho  Paris  Commune.  No  further  remonstrance 
which  the  Pore  may  think  fit  to  issue  will  practically 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  debate  in  Committee  on  the  Protection  Bill  has 
almost  ceased  to  command  attention.    The  Irish  members 
consume  much  time  in  discussing  amendments  which  arc 
for  the  most  part  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill ;  but  of  late  they  have  conformed  for  tho  most  part 
to  the  rule3  of  the  House.    Perhaps  they  may  consider  it  a 
triumph  to  have  caused  tho  Speaker  to  assnme  a  power 
of  peremptorily  closing  a  debate.    It  was  fortunate  that 
under  the  new  regulations  they  were  not  at  liberty  to 
declaim  at  length  on  the  law  which  allows  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  open  letters  sent  by  post.     Sir  \V. 
Haucourt  rightly  declined  to  give  them  any  informa- 
tion  as   to  his  exercise  or  non-exercise  of  his  powers. 
No  Minister  is  likely  in  the  present  day  to  commit  the 
gross  error  of  Sir  James  Graham,  who  placed  his  authority 
at  the  disposal  of  a  foreign  Government.    Before  his  time, 
the  power  was  most  largely  used  by  Mr.  Fox  during  tho 
short  tenure  of  ollico  which  preceded  his  death.     it  is, 
indeed,  not  impossible  that  some  of  his  predecessors  may 
have  violated  the  secrcsy  of  the  Post  Office  without  leaving 
their  proceedings  on  record.     The  indignation  of  some 
English  Radicals  on  the  sudden  discovery  that  a  well- 
known  law  is  still  in  force  forms  an  odd  illustration  of 
the  force  of  prejudice.    Modern  Liberalism  almost  always 
sides  with  the  opponents  of  lawful  authority,  and  insists 
that  rulers  shall  bear  the  sword  in  vain.    There  is  no 
reason  why  crime  should  be  protected  because  it  is  com- 
mitted by  means  of  letters  sent  through  tho  Post  Office. 
The  formalities  which  are  required  by  law,  including 
signature  of  a  warrant  by  tho  Secretary  of  State,  furnish 
abundant  security  against  the  risk  of  the  indulgence  by 
Government  functionaries  of  officious  curiosity.    It  is  pos- 
sible that  Sir  James  Graham's  successors  may,  like  himself, 
misapply  their  constitutional  powers;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
repose  confidence  in  public  servants,  and  especially  in  those 
of  the  highest  rank.    Those  who  declaim  against  Protection 
Bills  as  exceptional  and  anomalous  might  be  expected  to 
acquiesce  for  the  moment  in  the  enforcement  of  ordinary 
law.    It  is  perhaps  improbable  that  any  important  mystery 


■will  be  disclosed  through  the  examination  of  suspicion* 
letters.  Conspirators  will  be  on  their  guard  against  a 
danger  to  which  their  attention  has  been  directed.  Many 
questions  addressed  to  Ministers  about  the  Post  Office  and 
other  matters  are  evidently  suggested  by  a  wish  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  is  known  of  the  operations  of  the  Land 
League.    A  wholesome  alarm  has  been  created  by  hints 


andf fragmentary  statement*  of  the 
the  hands  of  the  Government. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  BOERS. 

IT  is  stated,  apparently  on  sufficient  authority,  that  the 
Cabinet  at  its  last  meeting  took  into  consideration 
certain  proposals  which  had  been  made  by  the  leaders  of 
the  insurgent  Boers  to  the  Government  through  Sir  G. 
Cui.i.i:v.    The  communication  probably  resulted  from  the 
letter  which  the  President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  lately 
addressed  to  Mr.  Phetorios  and  his  colleagues.  That  some 
negotiations  were  in  progress  was  announced  or  admitted 
by  Lord  KlMBEBLEY,  and  Lord  Beacoxsfield  justly  de- 
scribed the  transaction  as  suspicions  or  anomalous ;  but 
the  Government,  whether  or  not  its  policy  is  justifiable, 
incurs  no  additional  blame  throngh  its  refusal  to  com- 
municate its  proceedings  to  Parliament  and  to  the  world 
in  general.     An  impression  unfortunately  prevails  that, 
amonc:  the  many  virtues  of  which  the  Ministers  and  their 
friends  constantly  boast,  a  delicate  and  scrupulous  regard 
for  the  national  honour  is  not  included.    If  their  overtures 
are  confined  to  a  repetition  of  the  proposals  already 
made  to  tho  Government  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
there   is   reason   to    hope  that    the  negotiation  may 
It   seems   absurd   to  offer  peace  to 
on   condition   that  they  should  de- 
resistance.     The  Boers  could  have  pre- 
at  their  plcasnre  on  the  same  terms ; 
and  they  had  been  repeatedly  assured  that  they  might 
have  representative  institutions  as  soon  as  they  recog- 
nized  the  authority  of  tho  English  Crown.     It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Government  has  now  gone  farther. 
According  to  a  credible  report    the  Trausvaal  is  pro- 
mised local  independence  on  condition  of  making  peace. 
The   phrase   of  local  independence    may   not  bo  the 
less  acceptable  because  it  is  ambignons.    The  Boers  will 
not  fail  to  consider  with  some  reason  that  they  have 
asserted  their  military  superiority ;  and  that  the  conces- 
sions of  the  English  Government  may  be  interpreted 
liherally  because  they  will  seem  to  have  been  extorted  by 
defeat.    Nothing  is  easier  than  for  the  population  of  a 
remote  province  to  disregard  the  qualifying  epithet,  and 
to  exercise  complete  political  independence.    The  result 
need  not  have  been  greatly  regretted  if  it  had  been  effected 
by  amicable  means  ;  but  until  tho  misfortunes  of  Laing's 
Nek  and  Ingogo  have  been  retrieved  the  conclusion  of 
peace  would  be  a  doubtful  advantage. 

The  confusion  which  necessarily  attends  a  combination 
of  diplomacy  with  war  will  perhaps  bo  avoided  by  tho 
refusal  of  the  Boers  to  negotiate.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Government  has  conceded  their  full  demands  ; 
and  it  has  not  yet  proved  its  ability  to  impose  harder 
terms.  It  is  said  that  a  good  effect  had  been  produced  at 
the  Cape  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  Transvaal  would  not  be  renounced.  It  is 
generally  expedient  to  discourage  opponents  and  to  inspire 
friends  with  confidence.  A  Government  which  announces 
its  determination'  to  succeed  has  rendered  victory  easier. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  provisional  surrender  of  dis- 
puted claims  diminishes  tho  value  of  tho  stake  for  which 
the  belligerents  are  contending.  If  local  independence 
has  been  offered,  it  will  bo  difficult  even  after  a  suc- 
cessful war  to  ro-establish  Imperial  authority.  Tho 
Boers  may  arguo  with  some  show  of  justice  that,  if 
such  an  arrangement  wa9  admissible  in  negotiation,  it 
ought  for  the  general  benefit  to  bo  confirmed.  The  sup- 
posed offer  implies  an  abandonment  of  the  ground  which 
has  been  taken  by  the  apologists  of  the  Government,  if  not 
by  itself.  Local  indepondenco  would,  as  in  the  Southern 
States  of  the  American  Union  before  tho  civil  war,  includo 
an  absolute  control  by  the  Boers  of  their  domestic  institu- 
tions. It  is  true  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  in  no 
danger  of  losing  tho  10I.  which  ho  has  offered  for  a  proof 
that  the  English  Government  has  since  the  annexation 
interfered  with  slavery  in  the  Transvaal.  Its  represen- 
tatives have  been   so  anxious  to  conciliate  the  Boers 
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that  they  have  perhaps  winked  at  social  abuses  ;  yet  the 
natives  arc  well  aware  that  the  English  authorities  are 
their  natural  protectors  ;  and  under"  the  new  Government 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  adventurers  to  make 
private  war  on  native  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
children  as  captives.  Any  grant  of  local  independence 
which  failed  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  English 
minority  in  the  Transvaal  would  be  utterly  unjustifiable  ; 
yet  the  dominant  party  would  almost  certainly  use  ir- 
responsible power  for  purposes  of  persecution.  A  German 
writer,  well  acquainted  with  South  Africa,  has  undertaken 
the  defence  of  the  annexation  and  of  the  refusal  of  the 
English  Government  to  restore  independence.  He  has 
perhaps  laid  too  much  stress  on  avei'sion  to  slavery  as  a 
motive  which  is  supposed  to  have  determined  the  policy 
of  the  English  Government;  but  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Natives  urges 
the  Government  to  prosecute  the  war. 

Conjectures  as  to  the  results  of  military  movements  are 
always  unprofitable  ;  but  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  form 
a  judgment  of  the  inferences  which  are  to  be  drawn  from 
past  events.  It  would  seem  that  both  the  serious  mis- 
carriages which  have  occuiTed  might  have  been  avoided  if 
Sir  G.  Colley  could  have  disposed  of  a  larger  force.  At 
Laing's  Nek  he  had  no  reserve  to  support  his  first  attack  ; 
and  in  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  escort  the  convoy  from 
Newcastle  to  the  camp,  he  was  compelled  to  sustain  a 
fire  to  which  he  could  not  effectually  reply.  As  might  be 
expected,  the  insurgents  are  from  their  want  of  artillery 
powerless  against  a  defensive  position.  The  garrisons  in 
different  parts  of  the  Transvaal  are  secure,  as  long  as  they 
are  supplied  with  provisions.  In  some  instances  they 
attacked  the  enemy's  posts  at  some  distance  from  their 
own  fortifications,  not  without  success.  Sir  G.  Collet 
appears  not  to  have  been  molested  since  his  repulse  at 
iDgogo.  It  is  not  yet  certain  that  his  communications 
are  completely  reopened ;  but  the  successful  advance  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  to  Newcastle  will  relieve  the  camp 
from  blockade.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  state 
of  circumstances  in  which  a  commanding  officer,  sur- 
rounded or  blockaded,  and  concerned  only  to  maintain 
his  position  till  reinforcements  arrive,  can  be  at  the  same 
time  engaged,  with  the  sanction  of  his  Government,  in  a 
negotiation  for  peace.  It  has  lately  been  observed  that 
Sir  G.  Colley  has  the  advantage  of  political  experience. 
Military  prudence  is  a  still  more  valuable  accomplishment. 
Soldiers  have  often  been  skilful  diplomatists  ;  but  the 
Romans  preferred  leaders  who  confined  themselves  in  the 
field  to  their  special  business  : 

Non  cauponnntcs  bcllum,  scd  belli{;crantc». 
It  would  of  course  be  unjust  to  blame  Sir  G.  Colley  for 
transmitting  to  the  Government  at  home  any  proposals 
which  the  enemy  may  make,  or  for  executing  the  orders 
which  he  may  receive  in  answer.  The  most  effective 
modo  of  securing  a  just  and  reasonable  peace  would  be 
a  successful  passage  of  tho  defile  at  Laing's  Nek  after  the 
junction  with  Sir  Evei.yx  Wood,  which  has  probably  been 
by  this  time  effected. 

One  of  the  two  sects  into  which  the  philanthropists  arc 
at  present  oddly  divided  will  probably  admire  the  curious 
<locament  composed  by  tho  Boor  leaders  soon  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Their  sentimental  sympathy 
with  tho  English  soldiers  who  have  fallen,  "  victims  of 
"  tyranny  and  cruelty,"  may  bo  passed  over  without 
notice.  The  material  part  of  tho  narrative  is  tho  statement 
that  Sir  Owen  Lanyon  is  responsible  for  the  first  resort  to 
force.  Any  uninformed  reader  would  suppose  that  the  English 
Administrator  is  accused  of  having  ordered  the  troops  to 
fire  on  the  Boors  before  they  had  assumed  tho  character  of 
insurgents ;  bat  the  authors  of  tho  paper  proceed  to  ex- 
plain their  meaning  by  recounting  tho  attack  of  tho  BoeM 
on  the  detachment  of  the  94th  Regiment.  They  could 
not,  as  they  allege,  allow  tho  English  garrison  to  be 
largely  reinforced,  and  they  wore  conseq  u  en  tly  compelled 
to  reqniro  the  commanding  officer  to  halt  or  retire.  On 
his  refusal,  his  men  wero  killed  or  taken  prisoners  by 
the  gentle  and  harmless  sufferers  who  now  compluin  of 
having  been  driven  into  revolt.  As  tho  collision  had 
become  inevitable,  it  matters  littlo  whether  tho  first  blow 
was  struck  in  vindication  of  tho  law  or  as  an  act  of  de- 
liberate rebellion  ;  bat  the  transparent  sophistry  which 
tho  insurgents  think  it  worth  while  to  employ  suggests  n 
doubt  whether  they  beliovo  their  cause  to  be  absolutely 
juat.  It  cannot  at  present  be  known  whether  their  offer! 
of  negotiation  imply  a  genuino  desire  for  a  settlement. 


They  can  scarcely  hope  that  tho  most  pliable  of  Govern- 
ments will  concede  to  force  the  terms  which  were  formally 
refused  immediately  before  the  beginning  of  the  revolt ; 
but  they  will  naturally  interpret  the  language  of  the 
Ministers  in  Parliament  as  an  encouragement  of  all  but 
their  extreme  pretensions.  The  leaders  may  perhaps  ap- 
prehend the  collapse  of  resistance  if  the  English  troops, 
on  a  second  attempt,  force  their  way  into  tho  open 
country  beyond  the  passes.  Mr.  Brand  is  appai-ently  de- 
termined to  the  best  of  his  power  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality  ;  and,  if  he  should  be  overruled  by  the  Volks- 
raad,  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  might  perhaps  not 
derive  unmixed  advantage  from  an  alliance  which  would 
entitle  the  English  generals  to  use  at  their  discretion  the 
territory  of  the  Free  State. 


SIR  FREDERICK  ROBERTS  ON  THE  ARMY. 

~YT  is  not  often  that  the  much-abused  and  religiously 
J-  observed  practice  of  after-dinner  oratory  produces 
such  a  speech  as  that  which  General  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  delivered  the  other  night  at  the  Mansion  House. 
The  usual  tendency  of  a  popular  favourite  upon  whom  it 
rains  gold  boxes  is  to  express  the  most  effusive  gratitude 
and  to  praise  everything  and  everybody.  General  Roberts's 
gratitude  was  no  doubt  great,  but  perhaps  he  could  not 
have  better  expressed  it  than  by  the  speech,  disquieting 
as  it  was  in  some  respects,  which  he  made.  That  speech 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  most  spirited  attack  on 
the  whole  system  which  at  present  governs  the  British 
army.  Short  service  and  the  shifting  of  men  from  regi- 
ment to  regiment  are  the  Jachin  and  the  Boaz  of  that 
system,  and  it  is  these  two  pillars  which  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  has  set  himself  to  pull  down.  Considei'ing  that 
his  speech  was  delivered  before  an  audience  which  in- 
cluded the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Secretary  for 
War,  such  an  utterance  from  a  general  in  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts's  position  was  in  the  highest  degree  remarkable. 
It  is  true  that  the  former  of  these  authorities  in  a  way 
led  up  to  tho  speech  of  the  guest  of  the  evening.  Tho 
Duke  of  Cambridge's  pointed  reference  to  "seasoned 
"  troops — seasoned  troops,  gentlemen  " — gave,  in  a  way,  the 
text  upon  which  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  proceeded  to 
preach  such  a  remarkable  sermon. 

The  speech  was  perhaps  all  the  more  effective  because  it 
contained  very  littlo  rhetoric  and  a  great  deal  of  solid  fact. 
What  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  said,  put  briefly,  amounts  to 
this — that  v/hat  he  did  at  the  Peiwar,  at  Charasiab,  and  at 
Candahar,  will  be,  if  wo  go  on  as  wc  are  going  on  now, 
impossible  to  repeat  a  very  few  years  hence.  The  regi- 
ments with  which,  if  he  did  not  exactly  win  Plasscys  and 
Assayos,  he  went  everywhere  that  he  had  to  go,  and 
did  everything  that  he  had  to  do,  wero  almost  entirely 
regiments  of  long-service  men.  In  the  92nd  tho 
sergeants  averaged  fifteen  years'  servico,  tho  corporals 
eleven,  and  the  privates  nine.  These  men,  and  others  like 
them,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  found  equal  to  any  work 
that  ho  could  put  upon  them.  Tho  regiments  recently 
arrived  from  England,  and  exhibiting  the  full  results  of 
the  short-service  system,  were,  if  not  exactly  good  for 
nothing,  at  any  rate  rather  a  burden  than  an  assistance ; 
and  the  Gknkru,  says  flatly  that,  if  he  had  had  to  attack 
the  I'eiwar  Kotul  with  only  such  troops  as  were  some  of 
those  supplied  to  him,  ho  should  have  been  annihilated. 
His  estimate  is  that  it  takes  three  years  in  India  to  make 
the  raw  recruits  wo  send  out  there  fit  for  duty — that  is  to 
say,  that  fifteen  battalions  of  infantry  out  of  our  garrison 
of  India  are  fitovon  for  garrison  duty  in  time  of  peace  only. 
EveB  the  seasoned  troops  which,  luckily  for  England,  were 
availablointhe  Afghan  war  could  not  have  been  kept  wit  boat 
a  violation  of  the  existing  regulations.  When  the  war  broke 
out  a  second  time  tho  02nd  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
time-expired  men.  They  offered  to  re-enlist  if  they  wero 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  corps  without  boing  trans- 
ferred to  other  regiments,  and  the  authorities  winking  at 
this  infraction  of  tho  regulations,  a  body  of  men  who 
would  have  been  cheaply  bought  in  exchange  lor  a  whole 
regiment  of  youngsters  wero  saved  to  tho  service.  Tho 
92nd  has  now  gone  to  tho  Transvaal  tO  be  stalked  by  the 
Boer  rifles,  and  every  man  wo  loso  of  it  will  be,  under 
present  arrangements,  simply  irreplaceable.  Sir  B*B1  l>ttt<  I 
naturally  did  not  draw  this  unpleasant  moral;  but  tho 
facts  which  ho  mentioned  exhibit  in  the  strongest,  possible 
light  tho  two  points  of  which  lie  wished  to  bring  out 
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the  importance — namely,  long  service  and  the  necessity 
of  attaching  men  to  their  corps  in  order  to  obtain 
long  service.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  out- 
and-out  upholders  of  short  servico  should  have  been 
aghast  at  the  speech.  They  try  to  point  out  that 
there  was  a  Zulu  as  well  as  an  Afghan  war,  and  that  Sir 
Gaiinet  Wolsklky  spoke  as  well  of  his  recruits  as  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  of  Jus  veterans.  Sir  Garnet  Wolselet, 
it  might  have  been  remembered,  saw  but  little  of  the  Zulu 
war,  and  those  who  did  see  it  have  for  the  most  part  had  a 
very  different  tale  to  tell.  Wo  should  have  thought  that 
the  very  wisest  thing  short-service  fanatics  could  do 
would  be  not  to  mention  the  Zulu  war  at  all,  for  in  that 
Avar  all  the  defects  of  their  favourite  system  were  brought 
out  most  glaringly.  Scares,  inability  to  resist  climate 
and  exertion,  discontent  with  tho  ordinary  hardships  of 
war,  want  of  cohesion  of  regiments,  want  of  discipline, 
want  of  dnsh,  are  things  which,  whether  on  the  whole 
justly  or  not,  have  certainly  been  charged  against  the  raw 
and  miscellaneous  drafts  sent  to  fight  the  Zulus.  There 
has  not  been  a  whisper  of  such  things  as  regards  the  sea- 
soned veterans  who  luckily  were  still  at  hand  to  fight  the 
Afghans. 

Sir  FREDERICK  Roberts's  words  are  made  more  weighty 
by  his  full  recognition  of  the  merit  which,  along  with  its 
defects,  short  service  has — that  of   providing,  without 
exorbitant  expense,  a  considerable  force  for  home  defence. 
It  is  true  that  the  Reserve  has  wofully  failed  to  answer 
the  expectations  formed  of  it,  but  it  exists.    What  Sir 
FREDERICS  Roberts  advocates  is  a  combination  of  short  and 
long  service — short  for  the  home  army,  long  for  the  troops 
appointed  to  the  trying  task  of  garrisoning  our  scattered 
possessions,  and  fighting  our  endless  little  wars.    The  pro- 
posal  may  not  be  an  absolutely  new  one,  but  it  has  not 
before  been  put  with  so  much  force  or  by  so  well  qualified 
;i  proposer.    There  would  be  difficulties  in  it,  no  doubt; 
there  are  difficulties  in  everything.    But  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that,  besides  obviating  the  special  dangers  of  which 
General  ROBERTS  complains,  and  of  which  the  Zulu  war 
gave  such  an  unpleasant  foretaste,  the  plan,  could  it  be 
carried  into  opei'ation,  would  have  many  other  advantages. 
The  home  army  term  of  service  might  be  still  further 
shortened,  say  to  five  years,  or  even  three,  which  would 
be  ample  for  the  special  purpose.    If  the  present  sense- 
less social  disqualifications  on  private  soldiers  were  done 
away  with,  a  passage  through  the  army  might  at  length 
become  what  it  has  been  the  despairing  hope  of  successive 
army  reformers  to  make  it — a  not  unpopular  interlude  in 
the  life  of  the  working  classes.    There  would  always  be 
plenty  of  men  who  would  in  this  time  of  service  contract 
a  sufficient  love  of  the  profession  to  volunteer  for  the 
foreign  army,  in  which,  of  course,  long  service  would  be 
obligatory.     Nor,    we   suppose,   would  Sir  Frederick 
Roberts  object  to  the  foreign  service  regiments  taking 
their  turn  now  and  then  at  home.    Indeed,  as  he  himself 
said,  the  change  would  practically  amount  to  the  institu- 
tion of  a  kind  of  perpetually  embodied  militia  at  home, 
with   a  somewhat  diminished,  but  thoroughly  seasoned, 
regular  army  abroad.     Perhaps  not  the  least  merit  of 
the   plan   is    that    the    greatest  curse   of  the  short- 
service  system,  the    impossibility  of   finding  non-com- 
missioned officers  fit  for  their  work,  and  of  sufficient 
age  and  authority,  would  at  once  cease.     The  foreign 
armj-  would  be  able  to  supply  the  home  forces  with  any 
number  of  such  men.  Indeed  the  scheme,  at  least  on  paper, 
has  few,  if  any,  features  which  are  not  attractive.  Of 
course  it  is  difficult,  or  rather  impossible,  to  tell  how  it 
would  work  in  a  country  where  demands  upon  the  army 
ate  so  trying,  and  social  and  political  conditions  so  un- 
favourable to  recruiting,  as  in  Great  Britain.  Short  service, 
with  the  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  intentions  of  Russia, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  three  points  on  which — between 
partisans — argument  is  hopeless.    Those  who  quote  the 
Zulu  war  as  an  instance  of  the  value  of  young  soldiers 
may,  for  aught  we  know,  believe  that  the  Reserve  is  an 
entire  success,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  throughout  the  army  leaves  at  the  present 
moment  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.    Even  they, 
however,  must  be  staggered  when  the  most  successful 
E  .glish  General  of  recent  years,  a  General  who  has  won 
his  laurels,  not  by  entering  upon  other  men's  labours  at 
a  lucky  moment,  nor  by  the  employment  of  relatively 
overpowering  forces,  but  by  carefully  trying  the  quality 
ot  his  troops,  and  then  putting  that  quality  to  the  final 
proof  with  a  mixture  of  coolness  and  daring,  tells  them 


plainly  that  their  favourite  plan  moans  "failure,  disaster,. 
"  and  disgrace."  That  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  Sir 
Frederics  Roberts,  who  can  be  as  little  suspected  of 
croaking  as  any  man  alive.  For  it  does  his  own  reputa- 
tion no  good  to  point  out  how  superior  was  the  material 
he  had  at  his  command  to  that  which  was  at  the  disposal  of 
other  generals;  and  tho  opinions  he  has  expressed,  despite 
tho  faltering  approval  which  Mr.  Ciiilders  managed  to  give 
to  some  of  them,  are  by  no  means  likely  to  make  his  fortune 
with  the  present  governors  of  England  or  with  English- 
men generally.  For  England,  like  other  masters,  prefers 
cooks  who  promise  to  do  wonders  without  beaucoup 
d' argent.  In  the  literal  sense,  General  Roberts's  proposed 
arrangement  of  the  army  would  probably  be  no  more  ex- 
pensive than  tho  present,  perhaps  less  expensive.  But 
his  demand  amounts  to  a  statement  that  bricks  cannot  be 
made  without  straw,  and  this  is  always  irritating  to  some 
persons.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  any  one  can 
get  over  his  arguments  ;  impossible  to  see  how  any  one 
can  deny  the  significance  of  his  facts  and  figures.  The 
report  of  Lord  Airey's  Committee  and  Mr.  Childers's 
detailed  statement  of  his  proposed  altei-ations  must  be 
seen  before  we  can  say  how  far  the  dangers  which  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts  fears  are  likely  to  be  obviated  by 
either. 


THE  EASTERN  NEGOTIATION". 

THE  most  hopeful  circumstance  connected  with  the 
Eastern  negotiation  is  the  assumption  by  Germany  of 
the  leading  part.  No  other  Government  at  present  exercises 
so  great  an  influence  at  Constantinople;  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  Prince  Bismarck  may  have  already  ascer- 
tained the  extent  of  the  concessions  to  which  Turkey  may 
be  prepared  to  submit.  It  may  be  added  that  he  is  un- 
likely to  have  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  probable 
failure.  Except  as  far  as  Austrian  interests  may  be 
affected,  the  German  Government  is  but  remotely  con- 
cerned in  the  conti'oversy  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
Although  a  war  might  perhaps  eventually  reopen  the 
whole  Eastern  question,  none  of  the  Great  Powers  would 
in  the  first  instance  intervene.  Only  two  or  three  weeks  ago 
Prince  Bismarck,  with  full  knowledge  of  the  risks  of  local 
collision,  publicly  declared  that  there  was  no  probability  of 
any  war  in  which  Germany  would  be  engaged.  His  wishes 
are  believed  to  be  on  the  side  of  Greece  ;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  desires  to  avert  or  postpone  the  disruption  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Some  minute  political  observers  have 
discerned  a  covert  encouragement  to  Greece  in  the  publi- 
cation by  a  Berlin  journal  of  the  returns  of  the  scanty 
number  of  Turkish  troops  now  occupying  Thessaly  and 
Epirus ;  but  even  semi-official  papers  are  allowed  a  certain 
latitude  in  collecting  and  circulating  information.  Count 
Hatzfeldt  will  not  fail  to  remind  the  Turkish  Ministers  of 
the  possible  insufficiency  of  their  forces ;  but  his  colleagues 
at  Athens  will  be  instructed  to  rely  on  other  facts  and 
arcuments.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Goschen  failed  both 
at  Berlin  and  Vienna  to  elicit  any  concurrence  in  the 
1  English  proposal  that,  in  default  of  a  satisfactory  diplo- 
i  matic  settlement,  the  Powers  should  revert  to  the  decision 
of  the  Berlin  Conference.  The  point  is  for  the  moment  of 
secondary  importance,  because  several  of  the  Powers 
decline  to  enforce  any  decision  on  the  litigants.  Some 
dealers  in  political  mystery  maintain  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck is  only  ostensibly  recommending  peace,  while  he 
has  secretly  arranged  with  Russia  and  Austria  the  parti- 
tion of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Of  such  speculations  it  can 
only  be  said  that  they  are  not  demonstrably  erroneous. 
Political  surprises  would  lose  their  distinguished  character 
if  they  could  be  discerned  beforehand. 

The  position  of  the  English  Government  is  consistent 
and  intelligible.  Disappointed  in  their  hope  that  the 
Great  Powers  would  agree  in  coercing  the  Porte,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Lord  Granville  have  acquiesced  in  the  ex- 
pediency of  negotiation  which  involves  the  possibility  of 
compromise.  They  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of 
falling  back  on  the  decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference,  not 
now  as  a  peremptory  demand  to  be  made  on  Turkey,  but 
as  the  basis  of  a  future  arrangement.  If  hereafter  all  the 
Powers  by  any  chance  revert  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Berlin  award  conferred  on  Greece  an  irrefragable  title, 
England  will  have  had  the  credit  of  maintaining  from 
first  to  last  one  uniform  contention.  The  official  policy  of 
France  is  less  favourable  to  Greece  than  that  of  any  other 
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which  the  European  Powers  supposed  themselves  a  few 
months  ago  to  have  awarded  to  Greece  would  be  a  not 
inconsiderable  triumph  to  Turkish  diplomacy. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  feeling  at  Athens,  the 
friends  of  Greece  in  England  have  lately  become  moderate 
in  their  demands.  It  is  admitted  that  Janina  and 
Metzovo  may  be  left  to  Turkey  on  condition  that  the  rest 
of  the  territory  in  dispute  is  unconditionally  surrendered. 
If  such  an  arrangement  is  effected,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Porte  will  have  been  so  far  justified ;  but  the  experiment 
has  been  hazardous,  and  it  will  not  bear  repeating.  The 
Sibyl  has  for  once  deviated  from  her  traditional  character 
by  consenting  to  abate  her  terms.  If  the  bargain  is  now 
rejected  the  next  offer  may  be  far  less  moderate.  Although 
the  Ambassadors  have  not  been  instructed  to  use  identical 
language,  they  will  all  recommend  the  same  policy  by 
arguments  which  are  only  not  threats  because  they  are 
indications  of  danger  which  already  exists.  Germany, 
Austria,  and  probably  Prance,  will  warn  the  Porte  that  the 
effort  which  they  make  to  save  the  Empire  from  destruc- 
tion will  almost  necessarily  be  the  last.  Italy  is  prepared 
to  act  in  concert  with  England,  which  has  not  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  invalidity  of  the  decree  of  the  Conference. 
Finally  Russia  has,  perhaps  only  for  the  purpose  of  diplo- 
matic pressure,  directed  the  Bulgarian  Government  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  demanding  redress  for  supposed 
grievances.  It  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  the  Turkish 
Government  will  yield  to  reason,  even  when  it  approaches 
to  demonstration  ;  but,  according  to  some  accounts,  the 
Sultan  is  thoroughly  frightened.  If  the  Powers  induce 
the  Porte  to  accept  a  reasonable  arrangement,  there  will 
probably  be  but  little  difficulty  in  procuring  the  adhesion 
of  Greece.  As  one  of  M.  Gambetta' s  organs  suggests,  a 
territorial  compromise  will  not  be  final ;  but  the  accept- 
ance by  Greece  of  a  frontier  recommended  by  the  Great 
Powers  would  postpone  a  collision  with  Turkey  for 
several  years.  By  the  end  of  that  term  circumstances  will 
have  changed,  and  some  existing  arrangements  will  have 
become  obsolete. 


OBSTRUCTION  IN  THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

PUBLIC  attention  has  had  such  severe  demands  made 
on  it  by  the  defeat  of  obstruction  in  the  Houso  of 
Commons,  that  there  has  been  none  to  spare  for  the 
parallel  events  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  London 
School  Board.  Apparently,  however,  the  modest  red- 
brick building  which  adorns  the  centre  of  the  Thames 
Embankment   has  been  an  arena  for  passions  not  less 


Government ;  but  a  doubt  still  exists  as  to  the  true  centre 
of  French  political  power.  The  organs  of  M.  Gambetta 
in  the  press  constantly  repeat  their  attacks  on  M.  Bar- 
I  th£lemy  St.-Hilaire  for  having,  as  his  critics  assert,  ab- 
dicated the  French  protectorate  or  advocacy  of  Greek 
interests  in  the  East.  The  certainty  that  the  charges 
against  the  Minister  are  not  disapproved  by  M.  Gambetta  is 
combined  with  a  well-founded  belief  that  he  will  exert 
himself  to  give  effect  to  his  own  opinions.  It  is  true  that 
the  Chamber  unanimously  sanctioned  M.  St.-Hilaire's 
policy ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  majority  had  perhaps  not 
then  received  their  final  instructions.  Jealousy  of  the 
|  initiative,  now  by  common  consent  assigned  to  Germany, 
!  may  perhaps  have  increased  M.  Gambetta' s  irritation.  The 
exponents  of  his  policy  fail  to  explain  how  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  apply  coercion  to  Turkey  without  the  con- 
currence or  consent  of  Germany  or  Austria.  For  the  pre- 
sent the  antagonism  between  the  Minister  and  the  chief 
of  the  Republican  party  tends  to  diminish  the  diplomatic 
influence  of  France. 

The  Greek  Government  has  not  modified  its  warlike 
tone  ;  but  it  will  certainly  not  precipitate  a  conflict  as  long 
as  the  negotiations  at  Constantinople  continue.  The 
failure  of  the  final  attempt  at  a  settlement  would  imme- 
diately be  followed  by  a  declaration  of  war.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Powers  effect  an  arrangement  with  the 
Porte,  it  will  still  be  open  to  Greece  to  reject  the  terms,  at 
the  risk  of  forfeiting  all  claim  to  the  aid  and  even  to  the 
good  will  of  Europe.  The  Greeks  believe  that  in  case  of 
a  rupture  they  can  despatch  60,000  or  70,000  men  to 
the  seat  of  war,  where  they  hope  to  be  welcomed  and 
assisted  by  a  friendly  population.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
their  countrymen  in  Thessaly  and  in  part  of  Epirus  will 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  shaking  off  the  Turkish 
yoke.  The  possible  relations  of  the  more  warlike  Al- 
banians to  the  Greeks  are  but  imperfectly  understood.  It 
is  not  even  known  whether  the  League,  which  partially 
resists  the  authority  of  the  Porte,  extends  to  Janina  and 
the  neighbouring  district.  The  inhabitants  would  be 
troublesome  subjects  of  the  Greek  Crown  if  they  are 
either  well  affected  to  the  Sultan  or  prepared  to  assert 
their  independence.  The  report  that  the  Albanian  League 
has  offered  on  certain  conditions  to  bring  twenty  thousand 
men  to  assist  the  Sdltan  against  the  Greeks  is  not  in  it- 
self improbable.  Some  of  the  malcontent  tribes  are  Catho- 
lics, and  therefore  probably  more  hostile  to  Orthodox 
Greeks  than  to  Mahometans.  All  speculations  of  this 
kind  are  uncertain  as  long  as  the  facts  of  the  case  are  not 
fully  known.  It  is  possible  that  Greek  agents  may  have 
formed  an  understanding  with  the  Albanians  which  would 
be  extremely  dangerous  to  Turkey.  If  the  inhabitants  of 
Janina  and  the  neighbourhood  approve  of  the  proposed 
transfer,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  Greek 
Government  will  pertinaciously  insist  on  its  entire  claims. 
The  question  whether  the  demand  for  a  cession  of  territory 
had  sufficient  moral  justification  may  be  dismissed  as 
irrelevant  or  obsolete.  No  petty  State  eager  for  aggran- 
dizement would  doubt  the  validity  of  a  titlo  which  had 
been  formally  recognized  by  all  the  Great  Powers  of 
Europe.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  audacious 
denial  of  Turkish  rights  which  was  attributed  to  Mr. 
COUMOUKDOUROS  has  been  officially  repudiated  as  spurious. 

The  Sultan  is  said  to  bo  moro  peaceably  inclined  than 
at  any  former  time.  His  treasury  is  empty,  and  his  army 
is  consequently  but  ill  provided  for  an  immcdiato  cam- 
paign. His  Government  may  perhaps  also  have  received 
information  of  intended  movements  in  other  parts  of  its 
dominions  or  in  neighbouring  States.  Tho  numerous 
Greek  community  in  Koumania  is  agitating  in  favour  of 
the  national  claims;  and  probably  tho  enemies  of  Turkey 
in  Bulgaria  and  Sorvia  aro  not  idle.  There  are  also 
symptoms  of  disturbance  in  a  quarter  which  has  of  lato 
attracted  little  attention.  It  is  admitted  that  tho  Greek 
part  of  tho  Cretan  population  has  no  longer  any  practical 
grievances  to  complain  of ;  and,  indeed,  tho  Mahometan 
minority  has  greater  reason  to  fear  oppression.  Some  lato 
conflicts  with  tho  authorities  may  probably  be  attributed 
to  sympathy  with  tho  Greeks  of  tho  kingdom;  and,  in  tho 
event  of  war,  it  is  not  improbable  that  an  insuried  ion 
would  take  place  for  the  attainment  of  independence,  with 
an  ulterior  view  to  annexation.  At  a  greater  distance 
from  Constantinople  tho  turbulence  of  the  Kurdish  chiefs 
is  not  unlikely  to  involve  the  Turkish  Government  in  a 
war  with  Persia.     To  reserve  any  part  of  tho  territory 


furious  than  those  which  have  raged  in  tho  palace  of  West- 
minster.   The  School  Board  has  had  its  Parnell  in  Miss 
Helen  Taylor,  and  more  than  its  BlGOAJB  in  Mr.  Bonnewkli.. 
The  history  of  obstruction  down  to  the  moment  when  the 
Chaikman  declared  that,  unless  ho  were  armed  with  addi- 
tional powers,  he  could  not  carry  on  the  business  of  tho 
Board,  has  escaped  us.  But  the  action  of  the  obstructives  in 
opposing  the  rules  dosigncd  to  limit  their  opportunities  of 
preveuting  the  Board  from  doing  business  gives  an  idea  of 
their  action  in  provokingtheso  rules.  When  tho  Board  spcndH 
seven  hours  in  debating  regulations  so  entirely  rcasonablo 
as  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  it  is  clear  that  tho 
minority  have  lost,  all  sense  of  tho  end  for  which  discussion 
exists.    Mr.  Bo.nnewkm.'s  instinct  is  apparently  to  opposo 
anything  that  is  proposed  for  tho  Board's  acceptanco  ex- 
cept by  ono  of  tho  small  minority  of  which  he  himself  is 
the  glory,  and  we  should  bo  inclined  to  Hay  that  his  instinct 
is  his  solo  guide.    Ho  began  his  resistance  to  the  pro- 
posed   rules    by    contending     that     ho     was    a  law 
to  himself.     He    had    looked  through    tho  Act  of  Par- 
liament, and   "had   been   unable  to  lind  any  authority 
"  which  could  fetter  him  in  what  ho  chose  to  say,  so  Ion" 
"  as  ho  conducted  himself  as  ono  gentleman  should  con^ 
"  duct  himself  m  |»rosence  of  another."    As  it  is  certaiu 
that  theie  is  no  Aet  of  Parliament  prescribing  how  Mr. 
BoniWIU   should    conduct    himself  in  presence  of  a 
gentleman,  this  is  tantamount  to  a  claim  to  bo  abovo  the 
statute  law  ;  and  if,  as  wo  aro  inclined   to  think,  the 
common  law  does  not  contemplate  tho  situation,  this  is 
again  tantamount  to  a  claim  to  bo  abovo  all  law  what- 
soever. 

It  is  quite  ifl  unison  with  this  theory  of  his  posi- 
tion that  ho  did  not  object  to  tho  resolutions  being  put 
on  tho  paper,  or  evon  seemingly  to  their  being  passed. 
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At  the  very  outset  of  the  debate  It  is  imagination  treated 
the  end  as  come  and  the  rules  ns  adopted.  "  How,"  ho 
asked  darkly,  "  were  they  going  to  be  put  in  force  ?  Was 
"  it  to  be  supposed  for  a  moment  " — mark  the  Miltonic 
grandeur  ot  this  inquiry — "  that  he  should  submit  to  them 
"  and  not  continue  to  speak  ?  They  could  not  chuck  him 
"  out  of  the  room."  The  idea  of  any  one  attempting  to 
go  this  length  seems  to  have  overpowered  the  Chairman  j 
for,  instead  of  answering  Mr.  Bonnewkll's  question,  ho 
feebly  implored  him  to  change  the  subject.  The  Board, 
he  said,  was  not  discussing  its  powers  in  relation  to  the 
"  chucking  out "  of  Mr.  Bonnewell,  but  the  conditions 
"  nnder  which  motions  could  be  rescinded."  To  a  man  of  Mr. 
Bonnewkll's  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  it  really  did  not 
matter  what  the  question  was.  He  was  equally  willing 
to  take  objections  to  the  contents  of  the  resolutions, 
or  to  the  opportuneness  of  their  introduction,  or  to  any- 
thing else  that  presented  itself  to  be  objected  to.  He 
continued  to  talk,  says  the  report  of  the  meeting,  "  with 
"  the  manifest  intention  of  making  time  " — making  time 
being  perhaps  a  pleasant  way  which  the  Board  has  of 
describing  the  process  of  losing  it.  By  and  by,  after 
many  divisions,  the  first  rule,  forbidding  the  introduction 
of  motions  to  rescind  any  resolution  passed  within  the  last 
six  months,  unless  nine  names  besides  that  of  the  mover  ; 
are  attached  to  tho  notice,  was  carried  by  25  votes  to  13.  I 
It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  there  may  be  thirteen  1 
members  of  the  School  Board  who  admire  Mr.  Bonne- 
a  Btt'g  peculiar  and  persistent  eloquence.  The  only  expla- 
nation that  wc  can  suggest  for  this  singular  taste  is  that 
i  ie.se  thirteen  members  think  education  a  dull  subject, 
and  find  more  amusement  in  the  scenes  of  which  Mr. 
Bonnewell's  speeches  are  the  occasion.  In  that  case  it  is  in 
their  power  to  make  the  new  rule  of  no  practical  account. 
Mr.  Bonnewell,  immediately  upon  the  passing  of  the  rule, 
gave  notiee  of  a  motion  to  rescind  it,  and  since  the 
'Ihesion  of  nine  members  makes  it  incumbent  on  the 
Chairman  to  receive  the  motion,  the  thirteen  have  only  to 
act  together  to  secure  a  continuance  of  their  favourite  in- 
'ellectual  luxury. 

The  second  rule,  regulating  motions  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Board,  met  with  less  opposition,  Mr.  Bonne- 
well seemingly  only  making  one  long  speech  in  support 
of  the  previous  question.  But  on  the  third,  which  limits  the 
right  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  uebate,  Miss  Helen 
Taylor  rose  to  protest  against  the  unequal  measure  dealt 
out — whether  by  nature,  fortune,  or  the  Chairman  does 
not  appear — to  the  two  sections  of  the  Board.  Upon 
this  the  Chairman  asked  Miss  Taylor  to  withdraw 
"'  such  imputations,"  and  Miss  Taylor  bluntly,  but  adroitly, 
replied,  "If  they  are  out  of  order,  I  do  ;  if  not,  I  don't." 
It  is  clear  that  the  Chairman  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
fhey  were  in  order  or  not,  for  he  began  a  sentence  which, 
though  destined  never  to  be  finished,  seems  to  have  been 
meant  to  lead  up  to  a  motion  that  Miss  Taylor's  words  be 
ia]cen  down.  What  the  Chairman  would  have  done  with 
the  precious  record,  had  he  obtained  it,  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  for  Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley  interposed  with  an  expression 
of  his  conviction  that  the  Board  would  receive  Miss 
Taylor's  remark  "  with  sileut  contempt  "  A  little  later  in 
tho  day  Mr.  Stanley  got  involved  in  an  altercation  with  an- 
other lady,  so  that  altogether  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  the 
principal  result  of  the  admission  of  women  to  the  Board  is 
1  hat  meu  behave  to  them  with  no  more  restraint  than  they 
behave  to  one  another.  Whether  they  have  done  any 
service  to  the  cause  of  education  which  can  be  set  against 
this  evident  deterioration  of  manners  we  will  not  presume 
to  say.  Miss  Taylor,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  a  some- 
what irritating  way  of  saying  things.  Probably  the 
Chairman  f'olt  this  when,  upon  calling  her  to  order  upon 
me  point,  he  received  for  answer,  '  You  are  not  the 
"  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  sir."  Suppressed 
rage  seldom  makes  a  man  epigrammatic  ;  hut  the  Chair- 
man got  fairly  enough  out  of  the  situation  with  the  reply  : 
"  It  is  true  that  I  am  not  the  Speiker  of  the  House  of 
'■  Commons,  but  I  am  Chairman  of  this  Board,  and  I 
"  don't  proless  to  be  more." 

While  the  i'onitu  rule — giving  the  Chairman  power  to 
bilence  a  member  obstructing  business  or  disr<  garding  the 
authority  of  the  Chair — was  under  dii  -  i-sion,  the  third  rule 
was  called  into  action.  Mr.  Bonnewell  seconded  a  motion 
lor  adjourning  the  debate,  and  after  Ins  wont  went  on  to 
make  a  speech.  On  being  warned  that  miner  the  now  rule  he 
had  no  right  to  do  this,  he  raised  aaoiajtubioa  which  recalls 
the  objection  takeu  by  the  OldC.itholies  to  the  promulgation 


of  the  Vatican  decree.  The  resolution,  he  contended,  "  could 
"  not  be  put  in  force  until  the  minutes  recording  it  had 
"  been  signed."  A  division  was  then  taken  amidst  what, 
to  the  minority,  must  have  been  a  scene  of  delightful  con- 
fusion, Mr.  Bonnewell  continuing  to  protest,  "in  high 
"  tones,"  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by  any  one  of  the 
resolutions  passed  that  day  ;  Miss  Taylor  "  also  rising," 
donbtless  to  express  her  concurrence  with  Mr.  Bonnewell  ; 
and  the  Cleric  taking  the  division  as  well  as  he  could 
"  amidst  the  utmost  confusion."  Finally,  after  seven  hours 
of  this  delightful  occupation,  the  Board  adjourned  with  the 
equally  delightful  prospect  before  them  of  seeing  Mr. 
Bonnewell  return  to  the  charge  a  week  later. 


SPAIN. 

TT7"HEN  a  Ministry  long  established  in  office  suddenly 
*  T  falls,  rumour  is  sure  to  be  busy  in  disclosing  the 
secret  reasons  of  its  loss  of  power.  All  accounts  con- 
cur in  attributing  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Schor  Canovas  del  Castillo  to  tho  personal  interven- 
tion of  the  Kino.  The  Ministry  proposed  to  tho  King 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  funding  at  a  lower  interest 
the  special  debt  which  has  been  created  in  late  years  to 
meet  tho  deficiencies  of  the  budget.  Every  Spanish 
financier  is  agreed  that  when  the  general  credit  is  im- 
proved, that  debt  must  be  dealt  with.  The  creditors  who 
hold  this  special  debt  have  made  a  large  profit  by  taking 
it,  and  the  Bank  of  Spain  especially  has  worked  the  ma- 
chinery of  recent  loans  with  a  cleverness  which  is  reflected 
in  the  largely  increased  price  of  its  shares.  But  to  pay  off 
a  debt  which  has  special  securities  is  never  an  easy  opera- 
tion, and  provisions  of  some  intricacy  had  to  be  framed 
so  as  to  get  money  gradually  and  on  the  most  favourable 
terms,  and  to  apply  it  wisely  in  the  relief  of  the  nation 
from  charges  unnecessarily  high.  It  was  calculated  that 
eighteen  months  must  elapse  before  the  operation  could 
be  completed.  It  seems  to  have  been  urged  by  the  King 
on  the  Ministers,  or  by  the  Ministers  on  the  King,  that  a 
change  of  Ministry  while  the  operation  was  still  in  pro- 
gress would  greatly  discourage  its  progress,  and  that, 
therefore,  to  sanction  the  beginning  of  the  operation  was 
to  accept  the  position  of  the  Ministry  as  unassailable 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  This  the  King  would  not  con- 
sent to.  He  declined  to  be  bound  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
on  his  declining  the  Ministry  resigned.  Sehor  Sagasxa, 
the  chief  of  the  dynastic  Liberals,  was  asked,  in  con- 
junction with  Marshal  Martinez  Campos,  to  form  a  new 
Ministry,  and  he  undertook  the  task.  The  new  Ministers 
presented  themselves  to  the  Cortes ;  and  informed  their 
hearers  in  a  general  way  that  they  held  to  the  opinions 
they  had  professed  in  opposition,  but  that  they  must  have 
a  little  leisure  to  see  what  practical  shape  they  would  give 
to  their  convictions.  The  Cortes  was  adjourned  indefi- 
nitely, and  will  be  dissolved  in  the  summer.  New  elec- 
tions will  be  held  in  the  autumn,  and  then  the  Ministers 
hope  to  have  a  Cortes  that  will  support  them,  and  Parlia- 
mentary government  will  be  resumed.  Meanwhile,  Spain 
will  go  on  without  Parliamentary  government.  Such  is 
the  curious  way  in  which  a  constitutional  system  is  worked 
in  Spain.  It  is  calculated  that  any  Ministry  can  manage 
Parliamentary  elections  so  as  to  secure  a  majority,  if  only 
it  has  time  enough  allowed  it  for  the  process.  The  new 
Ministry  wants  from  now  to  the  autumn  to  prepare  every- 
thing for  a  successful  electioneering  campaign,  and  it  has 
got  the  time  it  needs.  The  King  makes  the  Ministry,  and 
the  Ministry  makes  the  Parliament,  while  the  KrNG  has  in 
his  turn  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  a  Ministry  as  will, 
in  his  opinion,  best  secure  him  against  a  revolution  which 
would  sweep  him  away  and  place  the  power  of  makiDg 
Ministries  in  other  hands. 

For  reasons,  therefore,  which  must  have  seemed  to  him 
peculiarly  weighty,  the  King  determined  to  separate  him- 
self from  the  statesman  who  has  been  his  counsellor  and 
stay  since  he  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  now  just  six  years 
since  tho  King  landed  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance, 
and,  with  one  or  two  short  breaks,  Sefior  Canovas  del 
Castillo  has  been  for  these  six  years,  not  only  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  but  the  King's  friend  and  guide.  His  first  ef- 
forts were  directed  to  bring  about  a  coalition  between  the 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  ;  but  he  found  that  the  personal 
or  party  divergencies  that  separated  them  were  too  great, 
and,  in  order  to  detach  the  Church  from  the  Carlists,  he 
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placed  himself  on  tbe  side  of  the  Conservatives,  and  sent  \ 
Sefior  Zorrilla,  the  leader  of  the  Radicals,  into  exile.  Bat 
he  had  pledged  himself,  or  had  allowed  it  to  seem  that  he 
had  pledged  himself,  more  deeply  to  the  Clerical  party  than 
on  further  reflection  he  considered  wise.  It  was  assumed 
that  he  had  undertaken  that  the  Concordat  of  1851  should 
again  be  put  in  force,  whereas,  on  a  farther  consideration 
of  what  was  permanently  possible,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  something  like  toleration  of  rival  creeds  must 
ue  at  least  nominally  established.  He  went  out  of  office, 
vhile  his  colleagues,  who  were  more  free  to  act,  made  it 
lear  to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  that  in  this  respect 
lie  son  of  Isabella  could  not  be  so  far  separated  from 
nodern  ideas  as  his  mother  had  been.  He  then  resumed 
<ffice.  In  the  February  of  1876  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Carlist  war  brought  to  a  close  ;  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year  he  had  to  sustain  a  fierce  combat 
with  the  Clerical  party,  who  anathematized  him  as  if  he 
had  been  the  worst  of  Radicals,  simply  because  he 
insisted,  and  successfully  insisted,  on  the  Cortes  placing 
the  toleration  of  heretical  creeds  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. The  Queen-Mother  backed  up  her  old  ecclesi- 
astical friends,  and  came  to  Spain  partly  in  their 
interest,  and  partly  to  get  payment  of  a  sum  of  money 
which  she  said  was  due  to  ber.  She  met  with  a  very  cold 
reception  from  the  public;  and  the  King,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  Prime  Minister,  made  it  plain  that,  however 
dutiful  a  son,  he  would  in  the  last  resort  think  for  him- 
self. General  Martinez  Campos  was  sent  to  Cuba  to  put 
down  the  insurrection,  -which  had  given  much  trouble 
to  Spain,  and  threatened  to  give  more,  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  intimated  that  it  could 
not  regard  with  indifference  the  further  continuance  of 
an  unsettled  state  of  things.  At  last  the  home  Govern-  1 
ment  was  successful,  and  by  the  beginning  of  1878  the 
rebellion  was  altogether  suppressed.  About  the  same 
time  tbe  King  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  and  if  he  did  not  do  anything  more  to 
promote  the  marriage,  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  an- 
nounced to  the  Cortes  that  he  regarded  it  with  great  satis- 
faction as  binding  together  the  two  branches  of  the 
Bocrbon  family.  The  early  death  of  the  Qoeen,  and  the 
attempt  on  the  King's  life  by  Moncasi,  only  increased  the 
general  sentiments  of  loyalty  ;  and  two  years  ago  the  Prime 
Minister  might  congratulate  himself  on  having  seen  the 
Carlists  and  the  Cuban  insurgents  suppressed,  on  having 
resisted  the  extreme  demands  of  the  Clericals,  and  yet  es- 
tablished in  office  tbe  party  in  alliance  with  the  Clericals, 
and  of  having  seated  a  popular  Kino  firmly  on  the  throne. 
But  at  the  end  of  February  1879  General  Martinez  Campos 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  having  left  Cuba  without 
any  authorization  from  the  Ministry,  but  not  impossibly 
on  the  secret  invitation  of  the  King.  He  no  sooner  reached 
Madrid  than  Senor  Canovas  resigned,  and  tho  newcomer 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
the  elections  for  the  new  Cortes  were  held  almost  imme- 
diately. Sufficient  time  for  manipulation  had  not  been 
taken,  and  the  result  was  that  tho  Campos  Ministry  was 
depondent  on  the  support  of  Senor  Canovas  for  its  exist- 
ence. Before  tho  end  of  the  year,  accordingly,  a  new 
crisis  brought  Senor  Canovas  onco  more  into  power  ;  but 
he  began  his  now  Ministry  with  an  open  quarrel  with  the 
Opposition,  who  said  that  ho  had  insulted  them,  and 
walked  out  of  the  House. 

Since  then  Senor  Canovas  has  been  supported  by  a 
staunch  majority,  but  tho  Opposition  has  increased  in 
strength,  which  shows  itself  in  repeated  and  determined 
attacks,  and  there  havo  been  signs  of  a  growing  feeling 
for  Liberalism  in  tho  country.  Tho  simplest  and  most 
probable  explanation  of  tho  step  now  taken  by  tho  Kim; 
is  to  bo  fonnd  in  tho  study  of  tho  career  of  Soiior  Canovas 
and  in  tho  situation  created  by  tho  full  of  tho  GAMP08 
Ministry.  Senor  Canovas  has  served  tho  Kino  faithfully, 
and  has  shown  great  tact  and  much  firmness,  but  ho  litis 
been  in  office  long  enough  to  permit  tho  growth  of  ■ 
serious  Opposition.  This  Opposition  consists  of  the 
dynastic  Liberals  of  the  generals  as  thoy  urn  called, 
who  may  or  may  not  havo  the  army  behind  them,  and 
of  democratic  outsiders,  with  whom  dynastic  Liberals 
and  the  genorals  are  in  a  state  of  fitful  alliance.  Since 
the  change  of  Ministry  democratic  bunquoU  have  been 
held  not  only  at  Barcelona,  which  is  always  demo- 
cratic, but  at  Burgos,  which  has  been  hitherto  regarded 
ns  a  centre  of  Conservatism.  It  is  said  that  Seiior 
Zohrilla  is  (to  bo  recalled  from  his  exile  in  Paris,  and 


if  his  influence  at  the  coming  election  is  thought  worth 
purchasing,  ho  may  not  improbably  have  a  place  fonnd 
for  him  in  the  Ministry.  It  may  have  seemed  to  the 
King  that  he  had  to  choose  between  letting  this  Liberal 
Opposition  take  its  turn  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  under 
him  and  facing  a  revolution.  To  have  bound  himself  to 
keep  his  late  Ministers  in  office  for  eighteen  months  rooio 
would  have  seemed  as  if  he  himself  had  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  with  the  Conservative  party.  If  the  Liberals 
have  as  much  time  as  they  want  for  managing  the  elections, 
and  have  ample  opportunityfor  showing  what  they  can  do  in 
the  practical  management  of  affairs,  they  will  at  least  feel 
that  the  King  has  treated  them  fairly,  and  that  they  have 
as  good  a  chance  of  power  under  him  as  they  could  have 
if  they  overthrew  him.  Foreign  politics  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  change  of  Ministry.  The  dis- 
inclination of  the  country  to  throw  in  its  lot  with  Ger- 
many, and  to  give  signs  of  hostility  to  the  French 
Republic,  may  have  had  some  influence  with  the  King. 
But  in  all  probability  considerations  of  domestic  policy 
have  mainly  determined  his  action.  He  has  wished  to 
absorb  an  element  of  possible  revolution  into  the  sphere 
of  his  own  Government;  and  to  attain  an  end  of  this 
primary  importance,  he  has  been  willing  to  sacrifice  a 
Minister  who  has  safely  guided  him  through  great  difficul- 
ties, who  has  rallied  the  country  round  his  throne,  and  to 
whose  policy  and  measures  he  personally  has  no  kind  of 
objection. 


RESIPISCENT  PRELATES. 

OFTEN  as  we  have  criticized  the  policy  of  the  Epis- 
copate, we  have  never  imagined  that  our  Bishops 
dnring  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  were  actuated  by  any  de- 
structive intention.  Their  behaviour  has  been  that  of  men 
untrained  to  statecraft,  divided  in  their  own  opinions, 
and  destitute  of  the  administrative  instinct  by  which 
sympathetic  leaders  of  parties  combine  to  form  strong 
Cabinets.  They  may  have  shown  themselves  unduly  sensi- 
tive to  the  difficulties  of  acting  alone,  helpless  as  to  acting  in 
concert,  and  very  inaccurate  in  their  appreciation  of  friend 
or  foe.  Still  it  would  be  prejudiced  misrepresentation  to  assert 
that  they  had  not  really  persuaded  themselves  that  thoy 
were  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  with  which 
their  own  welfare  is  bound  up.  Even  when  they  patted  a 
Church  Association  on  the  back  while  clamouring  its 
loudest,  or  framed  a  Public  Worship  Bill,  they  can  hardly 
be  credited  with  any  wish  to  pall  their  own  house  down 
about  their  cars.  Only  they  forgot  that,  whatever  may  be  tho 
sturdy  virtues  of  Puritanism,  it  is  no  friend  to  those  things 
which  ought  to  be  dear  to  Bishops.  Thero  was,  indeed, 
much  to  lap  them  in  their  perilous  security.  The  Parlia- 
ment which  had  during  its  salad  days  passed  tho  Public 
Worship  Act  in  heat  and  haste  and  ignorance  in  deference 
to  tho  pious  counsels  of  Sir  William  Hahuouijt  had  lived 
on  for  nearly  six  more  years,  during  which  long  spoil  it 
had  retrieved  theological  blunders  by  political  prescience. 
So  a  large  number  of  the  Episcopate  uo  doubt  fancied 
they  were!  still  in  the  summer  of  1S74.  Chaos,  in  the 
meanwhile,  was  approaching,  till  at  lust  portents — such  us 
clergymen  goinj^  to  prison,  Scotchmen  shouting  Disestab- 
lishment, Chief  Justices  vituperating  Deans  of  Arches, 
and  Deans  of  Arches  nugging  ut  Chief  Justices,  judges 
not  knowing  whoro  to  sit,  nor  lawyers'  clerks  whore  to 
open  writs — proclaimed  the  slate  of  things  iutolorable. 

Tho  first  note  of  conciliation  wus  struck  in  tho  Arch- 
bishop of  Cantkkhuuy's  Hpeech  to  the  clorgy  of  Thanot, 
at  the  beginning  of  December,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
tho  Dew  >£  Sr.  Pauls'  memorial  for  toleration  capped 
tho  Met  ro  Militan's  proinisos.  Low  Churchmen  under  tho 
lead  of  B.hi, op  Pkkuy  attempted  a  oouuturblast,  and  could 
only  com  pass  a  leeblo  demurrer.  The  dio  was  for  onco 
to  be  CHst  in  the  right,  placo,  the  Convocation  of  Canter- 
bury. Th  :  tusk  to  which  tho  venerable  assembly  was 
called  was  that  of  mediating  in  a  sossion  of  only  four 
day  .  bet  ween  sharply  aecenl.uut ed  diffe  rences  both  about 
the  i  '  eli  MUMt.ieul  judicature  and  ritual.  Failure  in  so 
difficult  a  work  would  havo  boon  almost  vonial,  but  very 
mischievous,  and  yet,  it  would  probably  havo  dogged  thn 
enterprise  if  tho  drift  of  cvonts  had  not  precipitated 
tho  conclusion.  As  it,  was,  tho  two  House*  of  Convoc  - 
tion  reached  consistent  conclusions,  and  sketched  out  a 
programme  of  immediate  action  of  which  reconciliation 
was  tho  prominent  feature.    More  could  not  havo  b<  D 
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expected  in  so  brief  a  period  and  from  men  not  altogether 
free  agents. 

The  great   obstacle    to  any  heroic  remedy  was  the 
palpable  folly  of  turning  the  House  of  Commons  loose 
upon  Church  troubles.    Acutely  as  this  peril  was  felt,  the 
danger  on  the  other  side  of  exasperating  aggrieved  clergy- 
men by  persistent  inaction  was  equally  manifest.  The 
scheme  which  commended  itself  to  the  prelates  happily 
avoided  either  risk.    The  grievanco  which   had  been 
pressed  upon  them  was  the  shortcomings  of  the  actual 
Church  judicature,   both  as  a  faultily   contrived  ma- 
chinery and  as  one  which  had  been  manipulated  with 
a  contempt  both  ignorant  and  reckless  for  any  decent 
ecclesiastical  sanction  collateral  to  that  of  Parliament, 
There,  however,  the  recognized  tribunals  stood  in  pos- 
session of  the  field,  and   no  process,  except  the  risky 
one  of  legislation,  could  formally  correct  their  defects. 
But  yet    before    attempting    correction   it  is  always 
well  to  be  quite  sure  as  to  what  is  to  be  corrected. 
No  jurist  has  yet  scheduled  the  merits  any  more  than 
the  deficiencies  of  the  existing  Church  Courts,  no  one 
has  drawn  out  of  his  pocket  a  Church  Courts  Reform  Bill. 
Clearly  an  inquiry   capped  by  recommendations  (unless 
the  recommendations  finally  spoil  the  whole  thing)  must 
be  healthful  by  calming  the  impatient,  cheering  the  de- 
sponding, and  sustaining  the  hopeful.    A  Royal  Com- 
mission has  peculiar  advantages  as  a  remedy  for  the 
actual  discontent,  as  it  can  be  moved  for  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  expressly  in  compliance  with  the  conclusions 
of  Convocation.    This  procedure  would  sufficiently  pro- 
vide the  required   ecclesiastical   initiative  without  pro- 
voking  the  delicate  susceptibilities  of  statesmen.    If  it 
sits  two  or  three  years,  no  one  need  repine,  for  that  will 
be  a  period  of  calming  down,  and  the  Commission  would 
much  misuse  its  opportunities  if  the  information  which 
it  collected  were  not  to  leave  the  question  rather  less 
obscure  than  even  Lord  Penzance  can  now  pretend  that  it 
is.   After  all,  the  chief  value  of  many  a  Commission  re- 
sides in  its  blue-book. 

The  Bishops  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  incubating  the 
Commission,  but  both  Houses  have  been  busy  over  some 
device  for  healing  the  internal  fever  of  ceremonial  strife. 
The  Lower  one  wisely  fell  back  upon  a  respectful  appeal 
to  the  Upper  House  to  do  something,  and  the  body  so 
addressed  forestalled  it  in  taking  the  object  of  this 
recommendation  into  serious  consideration.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  summarize  the  two  debates.  The  know- 
ledge no  less  than  the  desire  for  harmony  with  which  the 
speakers  approached  the  discussion,  compared  with  what 
could  have  been  expected  some  years  since,  was  noticeable. 
It  was  a  trifle  that,  as  we  need  hardly  observe,  the  Dean 
of  Westminster  found  an  opportunity  of  again  letting  off 
his  pet  sneer  about  a  dispute  over  clergymen's  clothes. 
This  substitute  for  argument  seemed  to  amuse  him,  so  no 
one  trudged  to  so  popular  a  man  the  pleasure,  and  when 
he  asserted  that  the  chasuble  which  had  stared  him  in  the 
face  as  he  gazed  at  Justinian's  mosaics  at  Ravenna  came 
into  Church  in  the  ninth  century,  after  having  served  as  a 
primitive  substitute  for  our  ulster,  his  auditors  kindly 
recollected  that  they  were  not  in  session  at  the  Society  ot 
\utiquaries.  The  grand  result  of  the  double  deliberation 
was  a  virtual  promise  from  the  Bishops  that,  so  long  as 
the  Commission  should  continue  sitting,  they  wonld  dis- 
courage ritual  suits  from  one  side  or  from  the  other  in 
regard  to  churches  which  should  not  take  advantage  ol 
the  trace  to  innovate  upon  the  ceremonial  actually  in 
use  in  them.  Those  which  went  on  as  they  were  now 
doing  were  as  far  as  possible  to  remain  unmolested,  and 
suits  promoted  by  outside  conspiracies  were  to  be 
snubbed. 

We  have  little  to  add.  No  man  with  any  appre- 
ciation of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  under- 
taking would  have  attempted  a  permanent  settlement : 
and,  in  the  way  of  a  temporary  measure  of  concili- 
ation, reaching  equally  to  the  grievance  of  jurisdiction 
and  to  that  of  ceremonial,  we  think  that  no  better  result 
could,  under  all  the  conditions,  have  been  reached.  But 
the  Commission  will  still  have  to  be  appointed,  and  the 
Bishops  will  certainly  be  persecuted  by  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation for  adhering  to  their  peaceable  resolution.  We 
-trust  that  no  defect  of  wisdom  or  of  courage  in  working 
out  the  conclusions  may  spoil  so  hopeful  a  promise. 


GERMANY. 


THE  Imperial  Speech  addressed  to  the  German  Parlia- 
ment at  the  opening  of  the  Session  recommended  the 
adoption  of  the  two  Bills  which  Prince  Bismarck  has  de- 
vised as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  Socialist  Democracy. 
He  has  consistently  contended  for  years  that  the  Socialist 
movement,  so  far  as  it  takes  the  form  of  a  lawless  opposi- 
tion to  the  State,  is  a  mischief  which  ought  to  be  sternly 
repressed ;  but  that,  so  far  as  it  is  an  exposition  of  new 
views  as  to  the  proper  relations  between  the  State  and  the 
poor,  it  offers  many  valuable  suggestions  which  the  State 
ought  to  accept.    He  himself  is  quite  willing  to  adopt  the 
main  Socialist  theory— that  the  State  ought  to  be  so 
organized,  and  so  to  organize  society,  that  it  shall  be  the 
effectual  guardian  of  the  poor.    It  will  undertake  to  look 
after  every  one,  and  see  that  he  is  reasonably  comfort- 
able. As  the  foundations  of  the  establishment  of  a  Socialist 
State  he  first  introduced  a  system  of  rigid  Protection,  and 
then  invented  a  new  Economic  Council,  which  is  to  be  out- 
side both  Parliament  and  the  bureaucracy,  and  keep  him 
informed  as  to  the  real  wishes  of  the  people.  Protection 
is  obviously  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  erection  of 
a  kind  of  government  which  undertakes  to  care  for  every  one. 
The  basis  of  Free- trade  is  that  every  one  will  thrive  best  if 
he  is  compelled  to  look  out  for  himself,  and  the  economic 
doctrines  which  are  the  exact  opposites  of  those  of  Free- 
trade  must  prevail  when,  not  the  individual,  but  the 
central  authority,  is  charged  with  seeing  that  the  maximum 
of  well-being  is  attained.     Prince  Bismarck  has  quite 
sufficient  grasp  of  any  subject  which  he  takes  in  hand  to 
know  that  he  must  be  consistent  throughout,  and  he  is  not 
at  all  likely  to  be  frightened  by  any  of  the  immediate 
consequences  which  attend  the  changes  he  is  bringing 
into  operation.    Public  attention  has  lately  been  attracted 
to  the  curious  fact  that  the  greatest  of  German  iron- 
masters has  been  supplying  rails  abroad  at  a  price  which, 
if  carriage  is  taken  into  account,  is  about  fifty  shillings  less 
per  ton  than  the  price  at  which  he  supplies  the  same  rails 
at  Berlin.    Prince  Bismarck,  it  was  thought,  would  soon 
have  to  confess  that  he  was  ruining  Germany  by  subject- 
ing the  German  consumer  to  the  payment  of  an  enormous 
price.     But  there  is   nothing  in  this  circumstance  to 
startle  a   thoroughgoing    protectionist.     If  the  iron- 
master loses  on  his  foreign  transaction,  he  recoups  him- 
self out  of  his  home  transactions.     Ho  virtually  gets  a 
bounty  which  enables  him   to  underbid  competition  in 
the  foreign  market,  and  German  labourers  are  thus  em- 
ployed at  good  wages  in  making  rails  for  foreigners  as 
well  as  for  Germans.    The  general  body  of  German  con- 
sumers really  pays  the  wages  of  those  who  are  thus  em- 
ployed in  making  what  it  will  not  pay  to  make ;  but  this 
is  just  what  is  wanted.    The  State,  that  is  the  authority 
which  gets  contributions  from  every  one,  keeps  out  of 
these   contributions  labourers  employed  at  good  wages, 
and  this  is,  according  to  Socialists  and  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  all   protectionists  who   follow  out  their  principles, 
the    first    duty  and    primary   business   of   the  State. 
In  the   same  way,  if  the  State  desires  guidance  in  the 
performance  of  its  task,  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should 
seek  this  guidance,  not  from  Parliament,  which  is  apt 
to  be  led  astray  by  political  feelings,  or  from  trained 
officials  who  think  of  the  larger  questions  of  finance,  or 
who  may  be  daunted  by  the  prospect  of  a  gradual  decay  of 
the  national  wtalth,  but  from  humble  practical  people, 
whose  experience  can  show  what  classes  of  the  poor  would 
like  to  be  provided  with  lucrative  employment,  and  what 
bounties   must  be  contrived   in  order  that    the  State 
intermediaries  who   are   to  replace   the  old  order  of 
capitalists  may  give  employment  without  losing  by  the 

Dl'OCCSS  • 

One  of  the  Bills  now  brought  forward  by  Prince  Bis- 
marck deals  with  insurance  against  accidents  in  mines  ; 
and  the  other  revives  the  mediaeval  institction  of  guilds. 
Workmen  in  mines  are  to  be  protected  against  accidents 
bv  an  insurance  which  provides,  not  only  for  themselves 
When  they  are  crippled,  but  also  for  their  widows  and 
children  after  their  death.  In  the  case  of  workmen  who 
receive  very  hi"h  wages,  the  workmen  are  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  half  the°annnal  premiums,  and  the  employers  are  to 
my  the  other  half.  In  the  case  of  humbler  labourers  the 
employers  arc  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  premiums,  and  the 
remaining  third  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  poor  rates.  From 
the  Socialist  and  Protectionist  point  of  view  this  is  an 
excellent  measure.    It  establishes  the  great  principle  that 
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Ty  poor  people  are  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  exercise 
any  kind  of  thrift ;  while  richer  people,  like  em- 
oyers  and  highly-paid  workmen,  are  to  get  their  con- 
ibutions  recouped  out  of  the  bounties  which  the  State 
ves  them  at  the  cost  of  the  general  body  of  taxpayers.  In 
iort,  the  scheme  is  so  good  that  it  seems -a  pity  that  it 
ould  stop  where  it  does,  and  some  of  Prince  Bismarck's 
•actical  friends  suggested  that  agriculture  was  a  field  to 
hich  it  might  be  very  conveniently  extended.  The 
viral  of  guilds  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  little  more  start- 
ig,  but  a  slight  amount  of  reflection  will  show  how 
Imirably  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  new  form  of  Socialism, 
guild  is  merely  a  piece  of  machinery  for  determining 
>w  many  persons  shall  devote  themselves  to  any  one  kind 
employment.  It  is  extremely  convenient  that  the 
sate,  which  is  occupied  with  giving  some  kind  of  employ  - 
ent  to  every  one,  should  have  a  means  of  regulating 
jw  many  persons  are  to  be  provided  for  when  any  one 
rm  of  employment  is  under  consideration.  In  a  State 
■nstructed  after  Prince  Bismarck's  pattern  every  one  may 
;  said  to  be  in  a  regiment,  and  the  success  of  army  admin- 
tration  depends  on  the  size  of  each  regimentbeingkeptata 
ted  standard.  Then,  again,  if  these  regiments  are  to  get 
uch  from  the  State,  they  are  to  do  something  for  the 
:ate.  They  have  to  behave  well,  and,  having  had  every- 
ing  done  to  content  them,  are  bound  to  show  them- 
lves  contented.  The  guilds  will  look  after  their 
embers,  and  the  leaders  of  the  guild  will  be  ex- 
cted  to  be  on  the  watch  against  every  sign  of 
>litical  disaffection.  Lawless  Socialists  will  then  be 
•ought  under  the  law,  or,  if  they  are  excluded 
om  guilds,  will  be  avowed  pai-iabs,  and  will 
driven  to  take  the  punishment  due  to  them  under 
e  compulsion,  not  only  of  the  State,  but  also  of  the 
ill-conducted  guildsmen.  The  theoretical  objections 
Prince  Bismarck's  proposals  are  not  very  strong  if  once 
e  theory  of  a  Socialist  State  is  accepted.  But  practi- 
lly  there  is  a  very  stout  resistance  to  some  of  his  plans 
i  the  part  of  those  who  object  to  this  wholesale  mainte- 
ince  of  the  poor  at  the  cost  of  those  who  are  somewhat 
tter  off.  Even  in  a  place  where  he  might  have  hoped  to 
ive  it  all  his  own  way — the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber — 
has  had  to  encounter  opposition  so  determined  that  he 
is  thought  it  necessary  to  attend  twice  in  person  for  the 
lrpose  of  giving  assurances  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind, 
id  that  therefore  all  resistance  is  useless.  The  point  the 
namber  has  to  consider  is  the  proposed  abolition  of  direct 
xes,  which  touch  persons  who  are  so  far  poor  that  they 
ould  rather  not  pay  them ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  on 
is  head  had  to  meet  the  opposition  of  no  less  a  person 
an  his  own  former  Minister  of  Finance.  Prussian 
lance,  which  used  to  bo  a  model  of  prudence,  is  now  so 
Bordered  that  the  Budget  is  only  set  straight  by  borrow- 
g,  and  this  therefore  might  seem  not  to  be  a  fit  time  for 
tolishing  taxes.  The  objection  cannot  bo  without  weight 
old-fashioned  financiers,  but  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
nge  of  Prince  Bismarck's  present  ideas,  and  may  there- 
re  be  dismissed  as  irrelevant. 

Germany  has  in  the  last  few  days  been  celebrating  the 
ntcnary  of  Lehsino's  death,  and  it  is  not  astonishing  that 
ermans  should  wish  to  do  all  possible  honour  to  Lkssing's 
emory.  Ho  first  showed  that  German  prose  could  bo  so 
ritten  as  to  be  simple,  nervous,  and  intelligible.  He 
Dwerfully  contributed  to  that  revival  of  the  national  litc- 
ture  which  was  the  precursor  of  the  political  liberty  of 
e  country.  Further,  ho  preached  toleration,  and 
culcated  it  by  embodying  its  precepts  in  the 
fectivo  form  of  a  popular  drama.  Bnt  his  ccn- 
nary  has  come  at  an  uniucky  moment.  A  hun- 
ed  years  after  his  death  ho  would,  if  ho  could 
o  what  was  going  on,  find  Germans  writing  proso 
which  ho  wonld  havo  to  correct  nearly  every  sentence, 
Princo  and  Home  humble  practical  people  superseding 
irliament  and  trained  administrators,  and  the  majority 
his  countrymen  yelping  and  howling  at  tho  miserable 
ws.  Bad  style,  the  supersession  of  political  liberty  by 
o  establishment  of  a  communistic  State,  and  the  triumph 
a  petty,  blatant  persecution,  aro  for  tho  moment  the 
actical  results  of  Lessino's  work  and  life.  There 
therefore,  much  that  would  disappoint,  LlMIM  if 
could  now  see  it,  and  which  must  disappoint 
s  admirers  who  are  alive,  and  sco  what  is  tfoing  on.  But, 
a  wider  sense  it  may  be  said  that,  great  men  never  die 
id  good  men  never  fail.  Beneath  tho  perturbed  surface 
Gorman  life  there  Sb  a  peaceful  region  in  which  tho 


spirit  of  Lessing  lives.  The  love  of  culture  lives  on  in 
Germany,  ardent,  resolute,  and  unmoved.  All  the  best 
men  of  Germany,  from  the  Crown  Prince  down  to  many  a 
humble  professor  who  has  dared  to  confront  a  popular 
frenzy  and  to  cry  shame  on  the  Jew-baiters,  believe  in 
the  beauty,  the  wisdom,  and  the  necessity  of  toleration  as 
heartily  as  Lessing  himself  could  wish.  There  are  still 
men  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study  of  sound 
finance,  aud  who  are  not  afraid  to  say  openly  that  a 
system  of  bounties,  and  guilds,  and  State-found  employ- 
ment must  sooner  or  later  lead  to  terrible  embarrassment. 
They  have  in  the  present  day  to  work  as  Lessing  himself 
had  to  work.  They  are  under  a  cloud  ;  the  world  is  not 
with  them.  They  must  work  for  the  future,  and  possibly 
for  a  distant  future.  But  they  have  as  much  reason  as 
Lessing  had  to  derive  patience  from  the  hope  that  the 
future  will  be  theirs,  and  that,  if  they  persevere,  Ger- 
many will  again  listen  some  day  to  the  voices  of  grace, 
forbearance3  and  thrifty  good  sense. 


THE  MORALITY  OF  CABINETS  NOIRS. 

THE  hubbub  which  during  the  last  week  the  Irish  dis- 
turbers and  certain  English  sympathisei's  with  them 
have  made  about  the  power  possessed  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  to  open  letters  is  a  very  curious  instance  of  the 
tendency  of  modern  Radicalism  to  make  government  im- 
possible. No  one — at  least  no  Englishman — supposes  that 
the  opening  of  letters  is  other  than  a  very  unpleasant 
business  to  those  who  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  do  it. 
The  whole  safeguard  of  the  proceeding  lies  iu  the  fact  that 
the  power  is  only  confided  to  those  who  arc  likely  to  feel 
this  unpleasantness.  It  is  also  a  very  unpleasant  thing  to 
consign  by  word  of  mouth  or  stroke  of  pen  a  fellow- 
creature  who  has  never  injured  you  to  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  be  dead  ;  and  Mr.  Bright  thinks  that  it 
must  be  specially  unpleasant  to  bo  Ordinary  of  Newgate. 
Except  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  how- 
ever, no  one  of  importance  has  yet  sought  in  the  moral  jar  ex- 
perienced by  Ordinaries,  or  judges,  or  Home  Secretaries,  a 
reason  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  and  in  the 
same  way  it  seems  sensible  to  regard  the  natural  repug- 
nance of  high  officials  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  private 
correspondence  chiefly  as  a  guarantee  that  that  sanctity  will 
not  be  violated  except  in  cases  where  it  is  their  duty  first  of 
all  to  see  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  capiat.  It  was  indeed 
natural  that  the  Irish  members,  catching  at  any  oppor- 
tunity for  occupying  time  aud  exciting  odium,  should  en- 
deavour to  make  a  fuss  about  tho  matter,  but  it  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  that  English  opinion,  even  in 
its  uninflucntial  sections  would  have  followed  them.  Tho 
ill-luck,  however,  which  seems  to  accompany  extreme 
Radicalism  pursued  it  here  also.  The  same  well-informed 
and  far-seeing  persons  who  had  just  told  us  that  tho  dates 
of  the  Cabul  correspondence  would  completely  exonorate 
Russia,  told  us  now  that  the  story  was  monstrous,  that 
Mr.  Sullivan's  question  would  enable  the  Government  to 
clear  themselves  from  a  degrading  suspicion,  and  that  no 
English  Minister,  with  any  regard  for  his  official  existence, 
would  daro  to  set  up  a  CoJoitoei  /wir. 

Other  peoplo  wero,  of  course,  perfectly  well  prepared  for 
what  actually  did  happen,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  tho 
less  impulsive  organs  Of  Radical  opinion  did  not  commit, 
themselves  qnito  so  far  as  tho  Pall  Mall  (Inzc.llo,.  A 
cynical  person  of  somo  experience  is  reported  ouco  to 
have  said  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  for  tho  good  of  tho 
nation  that,  tho  Liberal  party  should  bo  in  power.  As 
this  remark  was  known  to  bo  Homowhal,  inconsistent, 
with  his  general  political  opinions,  explanations  were 
asked.  "Tho  Liberals,"  ho  answered,  "  will  always  condone 
"any  necessary  stretches  ol'  Ministerial  authority  on  tho 
"  part  Of  their  own  men,  and  tho  Tories  will  not  object ; 
"  whereas,  when  tho  Liberals  aro  out  of  office,  they  will 
"  raise  heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  proceedings 
"  which  in  office  thoy  would  approve."  Wo  express  neither 
agreement  nor  disagreement  with  this  dictnm,  bnt  it 
certainly  was  exemplified  in  tho  matter  of  the  letters  this 
week.  Sir  William  Hakcociit'  i  answer  to  tho  original 
question  was  well  worded,  and  put  the  matter  as  com- 
pletely as  it,  can  bo  put.  The  power,  ho  said,  to  tho  ex- 
orcise of  which  objection  was  taken,  was  expressly  reserved 
and  auctioned  by  Parliament  forty  years  mjn  and  more, 
and  has  been  continued  over  since.  A  Homo  Secretary — 
for  it  is  with  that  functionary,  and  BOt  with  the  Postmuster- 
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General,  that  tho  responsibility  rests — must  of  course 
satisfy  himself  that  duo  and  gravo  causo  exists  for  its 
exorcise.  Sir  William's  definite  reference  to  the  Fcnuin 
conspiracy,  as  a  fact  which  would  justify  tho  use  of  tho 
power,  may  be  taken  to  imply  pretty  clearly  that  the 
power  itself  has  been  used  probably  more  than  onco  since 
the  famous  occasion  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Maz'/ini, 
which  ignorant  people  regard  as  the  last  case  known  in 
England.  Indeed,  we  should  think  it  most  likely  that  few 
Homo  Secretaries,  whose  tenure  of  oflice  has  extended  over 
any  considerable  length  of  time,  have  escaped  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  doing  their  duty  in  this  respect.  Finally, 
Sir  W illiam's  refusal  to  give  any  prcciso  information  on 
the  subject  was  thoroughly  justifiable.  In  the  essence  of  it 
tho  power  is  one  connected  with  individual  responsibility, 
and  to  be  exercised  only  on  that  responsibility,  while  pub- 
licity would  entirely  destroy  its  reasons  for  existence. 
There  is  no  need  to  envy  the  Home  Secretary  his  oppor- 
tunities of  espionage ;  indeed,  they  would  be  to  most 
people  of  the  class  from  which  hitherto  Home  Secretaries 
have  been  drawn  the  most  unpleasant  incidents  of  their 
duty.  That  the  utmost  vigilance  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
selecting  the  occasions  for  exercising  the  right,  every 
one  will  agree.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  people 
would  allow  that  nothing  short  of  actual  conspiracy 
against  the  Sovereign  of  England  justifies  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  it  is  outside  of  the  functions  of  an  English 
Government  to  allow  its  good  offices  to  be  so  strained  in 
regard  to  any  foreign  Power.  The  thing  is  a  kind  of 
heroic — or,  if  anybody  pleases,  very  unheroic — remedy,  to 
be  used  in  the  last  resort  and  in  cases  only  of  imminent 
danger.  But  where  that  imminent  danger  exists — and  of 
this  only  the  Government  of  the  day  can  be  a  fair  judge — 
it  is  to  be  used  without  hesitation  or  scruple.  The  con- 
trary contention  can  only  come  of  that  absurd  individual- 
ism and  exaltation  of  personal  rights  which  leads  in  the 
long  run  to  mere  Nihilism  and  chaos.  It  is  a  very 
awkward  thing  to  open  a  man's  letters ;  that  may  be 
granted  without  the  slightest  hesitation.  It  is  also  a  very 
awkward  thing  to  suspend  a  man  by  the  neck,  to  put  a 
bullet  into  him,  and  to  hold  the  shooter  scot-free,  even  to 
insist  on  his  paying  so  many  pounds  or  shillings  as 
Income-tax,  or  to  provide  that  he  shall  not  drink 
a  glass  of  beer  without  paj'ing  secondly  for  the 
beer  and  first  of  all  for  the  permission  to  drink  it. 
All  these  things  as  between  man  and  man  are  utterly 
indefensible,  as  between  man  and  the  State  they  are 
accepted  conventions  with  a  definite  end,  the  attainment  of 
which  end  is  all  that  has  to  be  looked  to.  To  maintain  the 
secresy  of  letters  when  that  secresy  is  made  an  arm 
against  the  public  welfare  is  simply  an  illogical  ab- 
surdity. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  objection  was  originally  raised 
conld  not  have  been  shown  better  than  by  the  sub- 
sidiary questions  which  were  put  on  Thursday.  Here 
the  objectors  confessedly  took  merely  technical  ground. 
Supposing  that  Mr.  Fawcett  by  a  casual  informality  had 
exposed  himself  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  the  practice  of 
opening  letters  on  great  emergencies  would  not  have 
suffered  thereby,  and  supposing  that  he  had  not,  it  would 
not  have  been  strengthened  by  any  additional  argument.  It 
is,  as  we  have  said,  desirable  that  the  exercise  of  so  in- 
vidious a  stretch  of  authority  should  rest  with  as  respon- 
sible an  official  as  may  be ;  and,  as  the  Home  Secretary  is 
always  in  theory,  and  generally  in  practice,  somewhat 
higher  in  rank  than  the  Postmaster-General,  besides  being 
definitely  responsible  for  the  internal  peace  of  the  king- 
dom, the  power  is  no  doubt  best  lodged  with  him.  But 
the  difference  between  the  issue  of  a  series  of  separate 
mandates  and  the  issue  of  one  continuous  mandate  from 
one  official  to  another  is  administrative  detail  of  the  very 
.smallest  importance.  To  try  to  catch  Sir  William  Har- 
court  or  Mr.  Forster  tripping  on  this  side  issue  when  they 
had  held  their  ground  on  the  main  point  was  perhaps 
worthy  of  Mr.  Labouchere  in  his  character  of  protagonist 
of  the  fierce  democracy  of  Northampton ;  bat  it  was 
somewhat  out  of  character  with  the  once  business- 
like and  moderate  reputation  of  Mr.  Gray.  However,  the 
stratagem  failed  completely,  succeeding  neither  in  con- 
victing the  officials  of  any  breach  of  tho  law  nor  in  ex- 
tracting incidentally  any  further  information  on  the 
n.atter.  It  seems  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  requiring 
an  express  warrant  for  the  opening  of  each  suspected  letter 
have  been,  and  will  be,  as  far  as  Her  Majesty's  present 
advisers  are  concerned,  scrupulously  observed,  and  Mr. 


Fawcett  very  properly  returned  a  blunt  "  No  "  to  the  re- 
quest  that  he  would  produce  these  warrants  within  a  short 
time  after  their  issue.  In  short,  the  attempt  to  make 
capital  out  of  this  disagreeable  necessity  of  State  may  be 
said  to  have  already  collapsed.  In  so  far  as  it  is  sincere 
and  honest,  it  arises  partly  out  of  the  confused  feeling  as 
to  personal  liberty  alroady  alluded  to,  partly  out  of  a  still 
greater  confusion  between  private  and  public  morality. 
Tho  business  of  governors  is  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  governed,  and  if  a  Manchester  murder  or  a 
Clerkenwell  explosion  can  bo  prevented  by  a  basin  of 
hot  water  and  an  elcctrotyped  facsimile  of  a  seal, 
these  uncomfortable  but  useful  assistants  must  be  secured. 
Secret  conspirators,  after  all,  have  not  such  clean  hands 
that  they  can  demand  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
finest  feelings  of  delicacy  and  morality.  Qit'ils  com- 
mencent  !  is  the  natural  expression  of  feeling  which  rises 
to  tho  lips  of  a  sensible  man  when  the  suggestion  is  made. 
Even  in  open  war  no  general  would  think  it  other  than 
his  duty  to  open  captured  despatches,  no  matter  how  they 
might  be  captured,  and  why  secret  assassins  should  have 
privileges  conceded  to  them  which  are  not  allowed  to 
fair  and  lawful  belligerents,  wc  profess  ourselves  wholly 
unable  to  understand. 


THE  SCRUTIN  DE  LLSTE. 

THE  substitution  of  the  Scrutin  de  lisle  for  the  Scruim 
d 'arrondissement  is  at  last  before  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  aspect  of  the  question  has  a  good  deal 
changed  since  it  was  first  determined  to  raise  it  in  the 
present  Session.  The  dislike  which  was  then  so  generally 
entertained  to  it  may  be  as  strong  as  ever,  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  outspoken.  M.  Gambetta's  attitude  has  exer- 
cised considerable  influence  upon  the  Republican  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill.  That  the  President  of  the  Chamber  is 
less  omnipotent  than  he  was  thought  to  be  has  been 
shown  by  the  general  approval  given  to  M.  St.-Hilaire's 
management  of  the  Greek  negotiations.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  disposition  of  the  French  people  to  prefer 
peace  to  M.  Gambetta  may  for  the  time  make  them  all  the 
more  anxious  not  to  quarrel  with  him  on  any  other  point. 
As  between  peace  and  war,  every  Frenchman  may  hold  him- 
self to  be  as  good  a  judge  of  what  the  country  wants  as  M. 
Gambetta  himself.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  independence 
extends  to  a  question  like  the  Scrutin  de  liste.  Assuming 
Republicans  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  victory  of  their  party 
in  the  polls  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  the  perfection  of 
an  electoral  system,  they  may  naturally  think  that  M.  Gam- 
betta is  likely  to  be  better  informed  than  themselves  upon 
this  essential  point.  He  has  long  had  at  his  command  a 
singularly  complete  machinery  for  ascertaining  the  temper 
of  the  voters  in  all  parts  of  France.  At  the  last  general 
election  he  showed  that  he  had  far  better  means  of  fore- 
casting the  result  of  the  contest  than  were  possessed  by 
the  Government.  When  it  is  remembered  how  complete 
and  devoted  a  staff  of  subordinates  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  can  command,  this  is  a  fact  of  some  significance ; 
and  it  is  one  which  the  deputies  may  be  trusted  to  bear  iu 
mind  when  they  have  to  determine  which  way  they 
shall  vote.  Strongly  as  the  maintenance  of  the  Scrutin 
d 'arrondissement  may  commend  itself  to  their  interests, 
they  may  feel  too  doubtful  alike  of  their  colleagues  and 
their  constituents  to  take  any  steps  to  insure  it.  M. 
Bardoox's  Bill  may  be  carried  in  the  teeth  of  their  oppo- 
sition, and  then  they  will  have  lost  their  chance  of  seeing 
their  names  included  in  M.  Gambetta's  list  of  candidates, 
and  gained  nothing  in  return.  Even  if  M.  Bardqux's  Bill 
is  lost,  they  may  feel  doubtful  whether  M.  Gambetta's  in- 
fluence may  not  prove  sti'ong  enough  to  insure  their 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  their  own  neighbours.  The 
probability  that  the  Bill  will  pass  is  consequently  very 
much  greater  than  it  was  at  its  first  introduction.  The 
motives  which  led  the  Committee  to  which  the  question 
whether  the  Bill  should  be  considered  was  referred  to  vote 
in  the  negative  one  day  and  in  the  affirmative  the  next 
have  been  operative  during  the  whole  of  the  interval,  and 
a  speech  from  M.  Gambetta  will  be  likely  to  give  them 
increased  force. 

The  minority  itself  will  contribute  a  contingent  to  M. 
Gambetta's  army.  There  are  members  of  it  who  are 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  the  results  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Scrutin  d' arrondissement  have  been  mis- 
conceived, and  that  the  Conservatives  will  really  have  a 
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better  chance  in  the  departments  than  they  now  have  in 
the  arrondissements.  This  opinion  is  shared,  it  seems,  by 
some  of  the  majority.  According  to  the  Temps,  M.  Gam- 
betta was  warned  at  a  Parliamentary  breakfast  which  he 
gave  last  Monday  that  sixteen  departments  which  now 
return  a  mixed  representation  will  return  a  wholly  re- 
actionary one  if  M.  Bardodx's  Bill  passes.  M.  Gambetta, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  is  convinced  that  this 
■will  only  be  the  case  in  five  departments.  If  he  is  right  in  so 
thinking,  the  prospects  of  the  Monarchy  under  the  Scrutin 
de  liste  are  sufficiently  discouraging.  Nothing,  of  course,  but 
a  general  election  can  settle  which  of  these  calculations 
is  the  true  one,  but  outsiders  will  probably  incline  to  back 
M.  Gambetta's.  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  Opposition  will  not  be  served 
by  a  reduction  in  their  numbers.  Helpless  as  the  Con- 
servatives seem  to  be  at  this  moment,  they  need  seemingly 
to  be  more  helpless  still  before  they  will  consent  to  profit 
by  the  lesson  which  events  are  continually  reading  them. 
The  Republique  Franchise  has  lately  been  saying  that  the 
majority  must  present  itself  to  the  country  with  an  ex- 
plicitly Republican  programme.  The  conclusion  which 
the  Conservatives  might  have  been  expected  to  draw  from 
this  announcement  is  that  they  too  ought  to  come  for- 
ward with  an  explicitly  Republican  programme,  and  so 
draw  away  the  attention  of  the  electors  from  different 
forms  of  government  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  different 
methods  of  administering  the  same  form.  We  are 
all  Republicans,  the  Conservatives  should  say  to  the 
electors ;  the  only  distinction  between  us  is  ^that  we  wish 
to  see  the  Republic  administered  in  a  moderate  and 
rational  manner,  whereas  our  opponents  wish  to  see  it  ad- 
ministered in  a  violent  and  foolish  manner.  Instead  of 
this,  one  important  section  of  the  Conservatives  declares 
that  the  publication  of  a  frankly  Republican  programme 
must  be  met  by  the  publication  of  a  frankly  monarchical 
programme.  Nothing  can  save  France  from  ruin  but  a 
restoration,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  deceive  her  any  longer 
by  proposing  superficial  remedies.  A  party  which  reads 
the  signs  of  the  times  in  this  fashion  plainly  needs  to  have 
its  real  impotence  brought  home  to  it.  That  the  adoption 
of  the  Scrutin  de  liste  will  have  this  result  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly rash  to  Bay  ;  since,  if  tho  existing  Legitimists 
did  not  return  one  single  deputy,  they  would  somehow 
make  out  that  this  was  exactly  the  evidence  they  wanted 
to  prove  that  the  country  was  thoroughly  with  them.  But 
a  younger  generation  may  be  less  obstinately  deaf  to  the 
plainest  teaching  of  facts,  and  may  learn  by  degrees  that, 
if  Conservative  ideas  are  to  regain  their  natural  weight  in 
the  country,  they  must  condescend  to  wear  the  dress  of  the 
present  day.  A  party  which  insists  upon  borrowing  its 
ancestors'  wardrobe  degrades  politics  to  tho  level  of  a 
fancy-ball. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  tho  question  which  sug- 
gests a  donbt  whether  tho  Scrvlin  de  liste  will  have 
precisely  tho  effect  which  M.  Gambetta  anticipates.  It 
has  been  justly  observed  that  under  a  highly  cen- 
tralized Government,  such  as  that  which  existed  in  France, 
tho  influence  of  local  interests  upon  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions is  very  much  greater  than  it  is  in  a  country  like 
England.  The  Government  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
or  withhold  pretty  nearly  everything  that  a  commune 
wants,  and  the  smaller  tho  constituencies  are,  the  more  tho 
wants  of  tho  communcB  will  corno  home  to  the  electors 
when  they  arc  considering  for  whom  they  shall  vole.  In 
Homo  cases  probably  this  tendency  tells  in  favour  of  tho 
Conservatives.  A  Candidate  gets  in  by  virtue  of  his  sound 
opinions  npon  the  necessity  of  a  branch  railroad  who 
would  not  have  got  in  by  virtue  of  his  politics.  Rut  it 
may  also  have  an  opposite  result.  The  more  tho  attention 
of  the  electors  is  diverted  from  politics,  tho  more  com- 
pletely it  becomes  a  matter  of  chance  what  tin;  pre- 
cise politics  of  their  representative  are.  lie  in  a  Republican 
— that  in  most  cases  tho  electors  insist  on — but  ns 
to  the  particular  shade  of  his  Republican  ism,  that  is  lost 
sight  of  in  tho  far  more  important  fpiestion  whether  he 
takes  tho  right  side  in  a  controvorny  upon  the  necessity  of 
a  new  road  or  of  an  additional  post  office.  If  the  Scrutin 
dc  linte  is  adopted,  these  local  interests  must  go  to  the 

wall,  and  tho  electors  will  then  havo  Una  are  to  inquire 
more  minutely  into  the  political  creed  of  the  candidates. 
Of  course,  if  extreme  views  command  a  majority,  even  if 
it  bo  only  a  majority  of  one,  in  tho  department ,  all  the 
representatives  of  that  department  will  be  extreme.  Hut, 
then,  if  moderate  views  command  a  innjority,  all  the 


representatives  of  the  department  will  be  moderate  ;  and, 
putting  aside  the  departments  which  contain  a  great  city, 
the  latter  contingency  ought  to  be  at  least  as  likely  as  the 
former.  Against  the  probability  that  minorities  will  be 
less  represented  under  the  Scrutin  de  liste  than  under  the 
Scrutin  d 'arrondissement  must  therefore  be  set  the  possi- 
bility that  the  political  views  of  the  majority  are  more 
correctly  represented  under  the  Scrutin  d' arrondissement 
than  they  would  be  under  the  Scrutin  de  liste. 


SALINS. 

XT  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good,  and  the  great 
-L  tornado  of  war  that  desolated  France  in  1870  brought  pros- 
perity to  one  little  town  in  Franche-CointtS.  The  Prussians,  who 
understand  the  art  of  wasting  time  at  a  watering-place  better  than 
any  other  nation  of  Europe,  while  spreading  themselves  over  the 
department  of  the  Jura  after  the  capture  of  Dole,  took  note  of 
Salins  as  a  place  to  be  remembered,  and  when  the  labours  of 
conquest  were  over,  they  proceeded  to  refresh  themselves  in  this 
warm  and  salubrious  gorge.  They  were  delighted  to  find  there  a 
limitless  supply  of  mineral  water  stronger  and  more  efficacious  than 
their  own  springs  at  Kreuznach,  and  to  be  able  to  sip  an  unex- 
pectedly thrilling  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium.  In  con- 
sequence Salins  has  become  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the 
Germans  in  France,  and  presents  almost  the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
French  town  owing  its  main  prosperity  to  Prussian  patronage.  We 
do  not  know  whether  a  light  touch  of  satire  is  concealed  in  the 
medical  recommendation  of  Salins  as  particularly  grateful  to 
persons  of  a  lymphatic  temperament ;  it  is  certain  that  a  stout  and 
not  too  sensitive  constitution  is  required  to  imbibe  the  waters 
freely.  As  with  the  Pierian  spring  of  familiar  quotation,  it  is 
best  to  drink  deeply  or  else  not  taste  the  tonic  salts  of  Salins. 
Patients  are  recommended  to  undertake  a  cows,  and  to  do  this 
satisfactorily  it  is  necessary  to  settle  down  and  make  one's  health 
the  principal  object  of  attention. 

Salins  is  unusually  well  situated  as  a  resort  for  tolerably  robust 
invalids.    The  position  and  character  of  the  town  are  almost 
Swiss.    It  is  protected  on  the  north  by  the  lowest  and  most 
westerly  of  the  seven  parallel  chains  of  the  Jura,  a  range  which 
makes  up  for  its  relative  want  of  altitude  by  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  forms,  and  which,  instead  of  fading  gradually  into  the  plain, 
reaches  its  highest  point  at  its  extremity.  This  highest  point,  about 
2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  famous  Mont  Poupet,  a  peak 
which  fills  in  popular  legend  the  place  always  given  to  an  isolated 
mountain  of  striking  form.    The  town  of  Salins  looks  up  at  tho 
Poupet  at  all  times,  except  where  its  sharp  grey  top  is  hidden  by 
the  rocky  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Furieuse,  a  rapid  mountain 
stream  on  the  southern  bank  of  which  tho  houses  are  closely 
packed  together.    Above  the  river,  and  crowning  cliffs  so  stoop 
that  they  seem  to  nod  at  each  other,  are  the  opposite  forts 
of  St.  Andre   and   Haut   Bclin,   occupying  the   position  of 
those  older  fortresses  which  successfully  defied  tho  army,  of 
Richelieu  when  he  invaded  Franckc-Uomto  in  1035.     In  Fort 
St.  Andre  there  yet  remain  some  traces  of  Vauban's  work,  dis- 
mantled by  the  Allies  in  1S14,  and  it  is  still  possible  to  read 
over  the  gate  the  motto  of  Louis  XIV. — neo pi  u  rib  us  impar.  The 
towns  of  Franche-Oointo  have  fiull'ored  so  much  by  war  and  lire 
that  their  architecture  presents  little  that  is  of  much  historical 
interest.     The  antiquary  will  find  more  in  Salins  than  perhaps 
anywhere  else  in  the  province.    Tho  isolated  position  of  tho  town, 
hemmed  in  as  it  is  by  the  mountains,  and  tho  fortunate  accident 
that  it  has  escaped  all  political  prominence,  havo  permitted  it  to 
preserve  much  that  is  ancient  and  interesting.  Tho  modern  passion 
for  restoration,  however,  has  penetrated  to  the  gorges  of  the  Jura, 
and  the  great  church  of  St.  Anatoile,  which  a  very  little  while  ago 
posse    ed  curious  I  race :  of  el  veiil  h-ccntury  work,  has  inw  been 
Hwept  and  garnished  out  of  any  other  interest  than  is  to  be  found 
in  tho  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  its  three  great  naves.     Rut  it  is 
in  the  smaller  churches  that  the  interesting  remains  of  former ngoa 
must  be  sought,  and  most  of  all  among  the  secular  buildings  of  tho 
Mrlachin,  tho  poor  quarter  of  Salins.    This  district,  which  takes 
il  l  name  from  the  kennel  of  hounds,  nirnf.fi  a  cltirn*,  kept  there  by 
a  grand  seigneur  in  old  times,  is  chietly  occupied  by  0110  narrow 
street,  hilly  and  dirty,  full  of  ancient  doorways,  blind  alley  ,  and 
picturesque  niches,  which  lends  from  the  dower  (hit"  up  t"  tho 
centre  of  the  town.    This  street,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
relics  of  the  middle  ages  to  be  found  in  the  Jura,  is  named 
line  d'Olivet,  alter  th"  Abb''  d'Olivet  of  the  Krcnrh  Acad-uny, 
whom  Voltaire  called  his  master  in  grnmmnr,  and  who  wns  bun 
in  it.  as  th"  inscription  below  a  bronze  butt  of  him,  by  .Max 
Cl  iieb  t,  clearly  set  (  forth.    In  the  Town  Library    a  collection  of 
bo  1  In  and  pictures  which  is  more  than  respectable — there  is  a  wry 
curious  painting  representing  Salins  in  the  time  of  l/misXIV., 
and  giving  the  impression  that  it  bus  altered  in  tOfl  course  of  two 
centuries  as  little  ns  may  be.     What,  is  recent  in  the  town  is  con- 
re  nt  rated  in  the  Place  d' A  Tines,  where  a  graceful  hotel  de  ville, 
dating  from    1750,  forms  n  pleasing  exception  to  the  customary 
badness  of  eighteenth-century  architecture  in  the  Knit  of  I'Vance. 
In  front  of  this  building  stands  a  liii"  bionze  Mateo  of  (iener.il 
Cler.  a  native  of  Snlins,  who  wns  killed  at  the  battle  of  Magenta. 
This  striking  figure  is  by  Joseph  F'errnud,  of  whose  col!  cteij  works, 
.     te  bo  wen  in  tie-  Mu-euni  of  Loim-lo-Saulnior,  we  gave  an 
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account  a  few  weeks  since.  Unfortunately  the  statuary  in  tbo  streets 
of  Salins,  though  profuse  enough,  is  not  so  refined  as  that  which 
adorns  Lons-le-Saulnier.  The  ruling  genius  of  tho  place  seems  to 
be  M.  Max  Olaudot,  a  Franc-Comtois  sculptor  who  has  achieved  a 
certain  celebrity,  but  whose  masterpieces  at  Saline  scarcely  make 
good  his  claim  to  such  a  reputation.  His  "  Yendangeur,"  a 
liugo  figure  in  bronze  of  a  vintager  staggoring  under  a  vast 
load  of  grapes,  is  raised  opposite  the  salt  springs,  and  forms 
in  some  sort  the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  a  coarse  and 
vigorous  piece  of  realistic  work,  leaving  much  to  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  execution.  But  by  far  the  ugliest  and  oddest  monu- 
ment in  Salins  is  a  bronze  bust  of  the  llopublic  on  an  awkward 
square  pedestal  of  marble;  in  front  of  the  pedestal  runs  a  narrow 
ledge,  and  on  this  ledge  stands  a  little  naked  amorino  of  bronze, 
who  has  just  finished  writing  tho  word  "Patrie"  in  letters  of 
gold  underneath  the  bust.  The  conception  is  grotesque  enough 
in  itself,  but  it  is  rendered  irresistibly  funny  by  the  fact  that 
the  ledge  has  proved  too  narrow  to  support  the  amorino,  and 
that  in  consequence  a  hollow  has  been  made  in  the  side 
of  the  marble  pedestal  to  make  room  for  his  protuberant  little 
abdomen. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Salins  is  the  vine. 
The  precipitous  slopes  of  Mont  Poupet  produce  a  ruby-coloured 
wine  which  is  only  less  esteemed  than  the  famous  and  neighbour- 
ing vintage  of  Arbois,  to  the  excellence  of  which  Henri  IV.  pays 
frequent  tribute  in  his  letters.  Unfortunately  the  wines  of  the 
Jura  have  been  much  mismanaged  of  late;  they  rapidly  lose  their 
colour,  and  are  apt  to  become  acid  or  insipid  if  kept  for  any 
length  of  time,  nor  can  they  ever  be  exported  without  ad- 
mixture. The  wines  of  the  department  are  mainly  red, 
but  Salins  itself  produces  a  white  and  sparkling  sweet  wine 
which  resembles  a  light  Moselle.  But  the  visitor  who  is 
curious  in  vintages  should  not  leave  the  district  without  tasting 
the  gold-coloured  wine  of  Chateau-Chalon — a  vineyard  some 
miles  soutb-west  of  Salins,  in  the  valley  of  the  Seille.  It 
is  a  true,  dry  Madeira,  and  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
force.  The  vintage  forms  so  characteristic  a  part  of  the  social 
economy  of  the  district  that  the  visitor  should  not  fail  to 
read  the  pastoral  novels  of  the  Hebel  of  Franche-Comte,  Max 
Buchon,  a  writer  who  combined  with  the  French  sprightliness 
not  a  little  of  the  quaint  domestic  humour  of  Switzerland 
and  the  romantic  credulity  of  the  Black  Forest.  His  books  are 
the  best  literary  product  of  the  Jura,  and  reflect  with  most 
fidelity  the  characteristics  of  its  inhabitants.  Buchon  was  an 
indolent  and  timid  man,  who  resisted  the  attempts  of  his  friends 
and  admirer?  to  transplant  him  into  Parisian  literary  society.  He 
wisely  preferred  to  be  the  chief  writer  of  Franche-Comto  to 
attaining  with  much  labour  and  anxiety  a  third-rate  position  in 
the  capital.  He  did  good  work  in  collecting  and  preserving  the 
ballads  and  popular  melodies  of  the  mountains,  songs  that  bear 
still  the  impress  of  the  period  of  Spanish  possession.  There  is  a 
picturesque  simplicity  and  tenderness  about  the  Franc-Comtois 
folk-songs  which  give  them  a  high  place  in  such  literature,  nor  are 
they  yet  by  any  means  extinct.  One  may  yet  hear  from  a  Gothic 
window  in  the  winding  Matachin  the  pure  voice  of  a  girl 
warbling  the  old  melody  of  "  Les  Trois  Princesses"  : — 

Derriere  chez  mon  pere,  1 

Vole,  mon  cocur,  vole  ! 
Den  ierc  chez  mon  pere 
II  y  a  t'un  pommier  doux, 
U  y  a  t'un  pommier  doux, 

Tout  doux  et  iou  ! 
II  y  a  t'un  pommier  doux. 

with  one  melodious  stanza  after  another,  closing  in  the  charming 
confession: — 

S'il  gagne  bataille, 

Vole,  mon  cceur,  vole ! 
S'il  gagne  bataille, 
II  aura  mes  amours... 
II  aura  mes  amours, 

Tout  doux  et  iou  ! 
II  aura  mes  amours ! 

Qu'il  gagne  ou  non  g.ignc, 

Vole,  mon  cocur,  vole  ! 
Qu'il  gagne  ou  non  gagne 
11  les  aura  toujours... 
U  les  aura  toujours, 

Tout  doux  et  iou! 
II  les  aura  toujours ! 

Unfortunately,  Max  Buchon's  collection  of  the  ballads  of 
Franche-Comt<5  has  long  been  out  of  print,  but  his  novelettes  are 
easy  to  obtain.  No  visitor  to  Salins  should  fail  to  put  Le 
Matachin  in  his  pocket,  and  ascending  the  steep  incline  of  Fort 
Belin  when  the  first  red  daisies  star  the  grass,  and  the  town  lies 
in  sunshine  below  him,  read  the  pastoral  loves  and  uubewildering 
adventures  of  Josillon,  Manuel,  and  Fifine.  Although  it  is  nearly 
thirty  years  since  the  book  was  written,  it  gives  a  picture  of  life 
among  the  vintagers  of  Salins  and  its  neighbourhood  in  which 
there  is  hardly  a  word  that  might  not  have  been  written  to-day. 
The  stories  of  Max  Buchon  hold  a  place  in  French  literature  that 
cannot  be  said  to  be  very  significant,  but  which  is  unique  as  far 
as  it  goes.  He  is  the  only  Frenchman  who  has  been  strongly  in- 
fluenced by  the  popular  and  legendary  folk-tales  of  Germany.  In 
reading  his  miinhen,  for  such  they  really  are,  we  are  constantly 
reminded,  not  only  of  Hebel,  of  whom  be  was  confessedly  a  dis- 
ciple, but  of  the  early  manner  of  Auerbach  and  of  the  less-known 
stories  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  told  in  Swiss  patois  by  Jeremias 


Gotthelf.  It  is  not  creditable  to  the  patriotism  of  Franche- 
Comto  that  no  edition  of  tho  complete  writings  of  Max  Buchon  is 
in  existence.  His  collection  of  folk-songs  and  his  novelette  of 
Le  Matachin  alone  suffice  to  claim  for  him  the  honours  of  re- 
vival. 


THE  RETURN  OF  ULYSSES. 

MR.  PARNELL'S  restoration  to  his  afflicted  country,  if  he  will 
accept  England  as  his  country,  and  if  it  is  really  he  who  has 
returned,  as  to  which  the  public  mind  is  still  clouded  with  a  doubt, 
puts  an  end  to  a  very  remarkable  and  interesting  Odyssey.  From 
the  memorable  hour  when  Mr.  Parnell  failed  in  his  motion  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  be  not  heard,  he  seems  to  have  determined  to  put  and 
carry  a  motion  that  he  himself  be  not  seen.  He  retired  into  cloudland 
like  other  unsuccessful  heroes  on  similar  occasions,  and  his  where- 
abouts and  occupation  at  once  became  a  subject  of  the  keenest  in- 
terest. Some  said  he  was  at  Paris,  some  said  he  was  at  Frankfort 
"arranging  telegraphic  communications  with  America" — an  awful 
and  mysterious  phrase.  According  to  the  general  belief,  he  was 
simply  obeying  the  solemn  warning  of  not  the  least  pleasing  of 
Dickens's  creations,  and  taking  care  of  the  "  portable  property,"  the 
proceeds  of  the  Land  League  "  rint."  But  there  were  not  wanting 
base  insinuators  and  innuendists  who  saw  in  Mr.  Parnell's  precipi- 
tate disappearance  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  John  Dennis,  or  something 
similar  to  that  remarkable  infatuation  which  made  Coleridge  con- 
sider himself  in  danger  of  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien.  After 
the  extrusion  of  the  Irish  members  and  the  arrest  of  Davitt,  there 
was  no  knowing  what  might  happen,  and  Mr.  Parnell  gracefully 
yielded  to  the  prayers  of  his  friends  not  to  expose  tarn  carutn  caput, 
to  the  vile  machinations  of  Mr.  Forster.  Mr.  Davitt  and  Mr. 
Parnell  playing  ecarto,  by  special  license  of  the  persecutors,  in  a 
retired  chamber  of  Portland,  with  a  distant  view  of  the  sounding  sea, 
was  too  dreadful  an  idea  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  Indeed  it 
has  been  hinted  that  there  were  times  when  even  Paris  seemed  a 
scarcely  safe  enough  refuge.  There  are  policemen  in  Paris,  and  jour 
Land  Leaguer  looks  on  a  policeman,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  as 
his  natural  enemy.  The  West,  the  land  of  the  free,  suggested  it- 
self, though,  by  the  way,  there  are  policemen  there  too,  and  of  the 
most  heavy-handed,  prodigal  not  merely  of  buckshot,  but  of  bullets. 
The  West,  however,  the  land  of  the  free,  appears  to  have  expressed 
itself  with  unbecoming  want  of  fervour  in  reference  to  this  pro- 
posal. The  American  papers  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Parnell — Parnell, 
as  in  the  fine  Republican  manner  they  call  him — as  having  run 
away,  and  they  intimate  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  "  roses,  roses 
all  the  way "  for  him  if  he  returns  to  the  States,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  a  year  ago.  So  Mr.  Parnell  has  issued  a  manifesto 
announcing  his  return  to  Ireland  and  to  Parliament.  He  is  re- 
turning with  a  terrible  programme — a  programme  of  no  small  in- 
terest, of  which  more  anon.  But  for  the  present  his  occupation 
during  his  absence  is  what  concerns  us.  The  wildest  and  most 
picturesque  of  all  the  legends  is  that  during  his  supposed  presence 
in  Paris  he  has  twice  been  seen  in  London.  This  suggests  the 
celebrated  visits  of  another  Charles  Stuart,  which  George  HI.  dis- 
covered by  his  own  secret  police,  and  which  frightened  Grenville 
or  Lord  North  or  whoever  it  was  so  terribly.  Indeed  his  good- 
natured  Majesty's  traditional  remark  on  the  subject  is  still  perhaps 
the  most  appropriate  for  sensible  people  to  apply  to  the  Parnellian 
exodus: — "  Let  the  young  man  alone,  and  when  he  is  tired  he 
will  go — [come]  home  again  of  his  own  accord."  So  has  Mr. 
Parnell  come  home,  or  is  coming  home,  and  remembering  the 
way  in  which  he  departed,  he  will  no  doubt  bring  his  tail  behind 
him  (possibly  even  between  his  legs),  to  complete  the  quotation  of 
which  the  best  of  monarchs  was  doubtless  thinking. 

The  Hibernian  Ulysses,  however,  during  his  wanderings  has,  like 
his  model,  seen  many  interesting  men  and  things.  Kai  men 
Tantalon  eiseidon  ought  to  recur  frequently  in  the  tales  which  he 
will  tell  the  Land  Leaguers  when  the  most  flaring  gas  jet 
is  kindled  and  the  fizzingest  bottle  of  zoedone  has  its  strings 
cut.  For,  to  the  disgust  of  the  Parisians,  offers  of  the  na* 
tional  potheen  did  not  tempt  Mr.  Parnell,  and  he  seems  to 
have  confined  himself  to  the  beverage  beloved  of  those  wh« 
like  to  make  believe  that  they  are  drinking  champagne,  and 
thus  to  flavour  their  virtue  with  a  spice  of  sin.  Mr.  Parnell  has 
seen  M.  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  manifesto  above  alluded  to  shows 
perhaps  some  traces  of  the  interview  or  of  the  eloquent  anticipa- 
tions which  it  produced  in  the  Parnellian  mind.  But  this  inter- 
view was  private,  and  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  with  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  poet  said  all  that  the  sub- 
limest  faculty  of  speech  and  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  the 
subject  could  together  achieve.  Other  Parisian  associates  of  the 
Irish  Gracchus — a  name  of  evil  omen — have  been  liberal  of  their 
reports  of  his  conversation ;  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  not  the 
slightest  reason  why  these  reports  should  not  be  made  free  with, 
for  they  are  undoubtedly  piMica  materies.  Mr.  Parnell  seems  to 
have  specially  haunted  M.  Rochefort  at  Paris,  a  proceeding  which 
has  not  a  little  grieved  some  orthodox  wearers  of  the  green,  and 
which  is,  in  its  way,  odd.  For  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  shrewd  enough 
person,  and  M.  Rochefort  ought  to  have  for  him  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  an  awful  example.  Both  are  men  who,  by  birth, 
connexions,  and  education,  had  a  fair  future  before  them ;  one  has 
already  thrown  it  away  by  taking  to  the  miry  roads  of  dema- 
goguism,  the  other  is  over  his  ankles  in  that  mire  already,  and  may 
perhaps  arrive  before  long  at  the  same  goal.   However,  either 
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Mr.  Parnell  attached  himself  to  M.  Rochefort  or  M.  Rochefort 
attached  himself  to  Mr.  Parnell;  and  the  two  great  democrats 
exchanged  ideas.  We  say  exchanged,  although  the  words  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  member  for  Cork  are  so  remarkably  like  the 
■words  of  the  member,  or  ex-member,  for  Paris  that  suspicions 
arise  in  the  uncharitable  non-democratic  mind.  The  idol  of  the 
Irish  people,  according  to  M.  Rochefort,  is  "a  very  fair 
young  man " — quite  a  David,  in  fact ;  "  his  eye  of  steel  is  j 
severe " — not  mild  steel  at  all — and  "  his  face,  almost  ascetic,  i 
is  calm."  Indeed,  the  general  attitude  of  Mr.  Parnell,  { 
as  described  by  M.  Rochefort,  reminds  one  of  the  attitude  of  an 
Irishman  stiir  more  distinguished  ;  "  he  was  not  angry,  only  sad." 
Mr.  Parnell  is  sad  for  the  calumnies  of  the  Government  press  in 
England,  a  mysterious  division  of  journalism  to  the  identity  of 
-which  M.  Rochefort  affords  no  further  clue  than  an  intimation  that 
it  includes  the  Times  and  the  Daily  Telegraph.  In  England  we 
usually  consider  the  Standard  the  Government  organ  at  this 
•moment,  but  M.  Rochefort  no  doubt  is  not  up  to  the  latest  revolu- 
tions of  the  journalistic  wheel.  The  first  question  which  Mr. 
Parnell  asked  was  as  to  the  influence  of  the  H&publique  Francaise 
(a  cunning  dog,  this  member  for  Cork),  knowing  no  doubt  per- 
fectly well  that,  if  there  is  one  newspaper  which  M.  Rochefort  in 
his  editorial  and  personal  capacity  despises,  it  is  this  precise 
journal.  "The  Bepublique  Frangaise,"  was  the  proud  reply,  "  is  a 
paper  very  little  read,"  a  statement  in  which,  we  fear,  M.  Roche- 
fort consulted  rather  his  wishes  than  his  knowledge  of  facts.  The 
Macchiavellian  Irishman  next  proceeded  to  hit  M.  Rochefort  on  the 
other  wing,  by  remarking  that  "  M.  Gambetta  wanted  above  all 
tbing3  to  be  agreeable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales."  On  an  auditor 
put  in  good  temper  by  these  artful  beginnings,  Mr.  Parnell  then 
began  to  "  play  it  "  in  a  manner  which  we  cannot  think  creditable 
to  his  moral  tone,  though  it  shows  a  greater  sense  of  humour  thin 
those  who  judge  him  merely  from  his  Parliamentary  utterances 
would  suppose  him  to  possess.  The  Irish,  it  seems,  have  been  for- 
bidden for  a  hundred  years  to  possess  arms,  and  there  is  therefore, 
it  would  appear,  not  so  much  as  a  pike-head  or  a  flint  musket 
between  Cape  Clear  and  the  Giant's  Causeway.  War  is  hope-  i 
less,  because  the  English  would  simply  starve  the  Irish  out, 
"  as  they  have  always  done  " — notably,  for  instance,  last  winter, 
when  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  presided  over  the  operation. 
The  English  people  are  not  represented  in  Parliament,  only 
the  aristocracy  and  the  bourgeoisie  (another  remark  which  natu- 
rally enraptured  M.  Rochefort).  Queen  Elizabeth  by  a  simple  royal 
decree  distributed  the  lands  of  Green  Erin  among  the  ancestors  of 
the  present  landlords,  all  of  whom  are  non-resident,  and  so  it 
went  on ;  and  M.  Rochefort  swallowed  it  all,  and  doubtless  thinks 
himself  established  as  an  authority  for  life  on  the  Irish  question. 
Whether  a  slight  twinkle  might  or  might  not  have  been  seen  in 
the  very  fair  young  man's  eye  of  steel  as  he  quaffed  the  half  bottle 
of  zoedone — but  that  was  after  another  interview — is  a  point  on 
which  we  shall  offer  no  opinion. 

So  Mr.  Parnell,  in  his  Odyssey,  saw  Tantalus — that  is  to  say, 
M.  Rochefort — from  whom  the  refreshing  waters  of  power  are 
apt  to  retreat  so  constantly  just  as  they  touch  his  lip ;  and  he  saw 
Teiresias — that  is  to  say,  Victor  Hugo — and  he  saw,  or  may  have 
seeD,  James  Stephens,  for  whom  any  parallel  that  we  could  select 
out  of  the  Necyia  would  be  so  uncomplimentary  that  we  shall  not 
select  any.  Of  miscellaneous  ghosts  who  gibbered  at  him,  inter- 
viewers of  the  Gaulois,  and  so  forth,  there  is  no  need  to  speak. 
But  of  his  remarkable  manifesto  something  must  bo  said.  The 
date  Paris  is  wholly  unnecessary,  for  the  thing  reeks  of  Paris — 
that  is,  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  Parisian  society  in  which  Mr. 
Parnell  seems  to  have  mixed.  Irish  patriots  have  once  more 
steeped  themselves  in  French  Republicanism,  despite  tho  very 
discouraging  consequences  of  the  former  bath,  and  this  is  the 
result.  The  document,  indeed,  begins  "Gentlemen,"  which  is 
contrary  to  Republican  etiquette,  and,  as  it  is  addressed  to  the 
Land  League,  doubtfully  sustainable  as  a  statement  of  fact.  It 
informs  the  Irish  people  of  that  wise  resolution  in  reference  to 
the  American  visit  which  wo  have  already  noticed.  Then  we 
-come  to  the  programme.  Mr.  Parnell  is  going  to  appeal  to  tho 
.people  of  England  against  the  "  territorialism  and  shopocracy 
which  dominate  Parliament."  Household  suffrage  in  the 
counties  will  "  sound  the  doom  of  the  Knglish  land  system," 
a  junction  between  English  and  Irish  democracy  will  bring 
about  the  golden  age,  and  "enfranchise  labour  from  tho  taxes 
necessary  to  support  standing  armies."  Meanwhilo  tliu  tenant- 
farmers  are  urged  to  pursue  their  noble  course.  "  The  sacri- 
fices demanded  of  them,"  says  Mr.  Parnell  plaintively,  "are 
not  great,"  they  are  only  asked  not  to  pay  their  debts,  and  it  may 
be  admitted  that,  except  to  men  of  honour,  toil  is  not  a  very 
groat  sacrifice.  The  touch  about  shopocracy  and  the  announced 
alliance  between  tho  democracy  of  hngland  and  of  Ireland  Me 
specially  Parisian.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  particular 
article  dr.  Pari*  will  Dt  found  popular  in  Great  Mritain.  It  would 
he  moro  remarkable  than  it  is,  for  wo  do  not  know  that  Mr. 
Parnell  has  before  made  open  profession  <>f  democratic  principle, 
if  tho  support  which  he  has  received  from  the  small  body  of 
extreme  lladicals  had  been  less  pronounced.  One  good  turn  de- 
serves another,  and  Mr.  liradlaugh  and  Mr.  I/ibouchcre,  Mr. 
Collings  and  Mr.  Thompson,  must  now  feel  that  their  champion- 
ship of  the  very  fair  young  man  with  the1  ascetic  eye  of  HTtrc 
steel  is  no  longer  more  chivalry,  but  sound  policy  and  self-interest 
well  understood.  Such  aro  the  results  of  steeping  oneself  in  the 
pure  floods  of  French  Republicanism.  The  very  fair  young  man 
comes  out  of  them  refreshed,  invigorated,  and  with  a  programme. 


"  Down  with  the  shopkeepers  !"  is  Mr.  Parnell's  cry  as  he  stepa 
on  the  Kentish  beach.  The  only  fear  is  how  the  shopkeepers  will 
like  it.  There  are,  a3  his  new  friends  know,  hardly  any  but  shop- 
keepers in  England,  and  we  think  we  have  heard  that  the  class 
does  exist  in  Ireland  too.  Perhaps  they  may  not  like  to  be  put  an 
end  to  ;  however,  these  are  intricate  points.  It  is  sufficient  that 
Mr.  Parnell  has  had  his  days  of  retreat  and  meditation,  not  with- 
out mystery,  like  all  the  greatest  characters  of  history.  He  has 
doubtless  thought  much — he  certainly  seems  to  have  talked  a  good 
deal.  Now  he  returns  bringing  with  him  his  programme  and  the 
memory  of  the  companionship  of  M.  Rochefort.  AVhether  Dr. 
Nulty  and  Dr.  Gillooly  will  not  feel  it  necessary  to  perform  some 
slight  form  of  exorcism  before  they  resume  intercourse  with  M. 
Rochefort's  friend  seems  doubtful ;  but  the  point  must  be  left  for 
those  reverend  gentlemen  to  decide. 


THE  JESUIT  IMMIGRATION. 

IT  is  well  that  Exeter  Hall,  after  a  temporary  eclipse,  and  indeed 
serious  menace  of  permanent  extinction,  has  just  been — if  we 
may  venture  to  borrow  Cardinal  Wiseman's  words  on  a  memorable 
occasion — "  restored  to  its  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  orbit."  There 
is  truly  urgent  work  to  be  done  for  which  no  place  could  be  more 
appropriate,  and  protests  to  be  raised  in  every  tone  of  eloquent  in- 
dignation which  may  well  wake  the  furthest  echoes  of  that  historic 
Hall.  The  Philistines  are  upon  us — that  is  to  say  the  Jesuits. 
There  may  be  some  short-sighted  Protestants  among  us  who  exulted 
in  the  passing  of  the  Ferry  bill,  and  hailed  in  the  summary  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  University  in  France  and  the  closing  of  the 
Jesuit  colleges  a  fresh  triumph  of  Go3pel  truth.  We  fear  they  will  be 
cruelly  disappointed.  Even  supposing  that  the  great  Babylon  has 
really  collapsed  in  France — and  that  remains  to  be  proved — their 
patriotism,  if  not  their  Protestantism,  must  be  disturbed,  when, 
they  hear  of  the  new  "  flitting  of  the  holy  house  " — not  of  Loretto 
but  of  Ignatius — to  our  own  shores.  It  is  true  that  the  doomed  or 
favoured  spot  specially  selected  for  this  last  Jesuit  aggression  is  some 
hours'  sail  distant  from  the  English  coast,  but  still  it  is  English 
territory,  and  moreover  there  are  ugly  rumours  of  other  esta- 
blishments being  appropriated  or  organized  by  the  dreaded  Order 
■ — in  Sussex,  in  Wales,  and  elsewhere— besides  the  new  Imperial 
Hotel  at  St.  Heliers,  the  capital  of  Jersey.  Jersey  itself  has 
hitherto  been  a  kind  of  Protestant  Paradise.  The  whole  island 
only  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  but  we  are  assured  that  it 
includes  a  variety  of  denominations  somewhat  exceeding  the  usual, 
and  tolerably  liberal,  English  proportion,  while  the  prevalent  type 
of  Anglicanism  is  of  the  extremest  Evangelical  kind.  It  is  into 
the  midst  of  this  happy  family,  of  whom  it  cannot  perhaps  quite  be 
said  that  "  at  once  they  sing,  at  once  they  pray,"  but  who  at  least 
all  sing  and  pray  against  Popery  with  one  heart  and  one  voice, 
that  the  most  Popish  of  Papal  emissaries  are  about  to  thrust 
themselves.  "  The  Assyrian  comes  down  like  a  wolf  on  the  fold," 
not  indeed  in  this  case  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing — there  may  be 
some  consolation  in  that — and  tho  attempt  will  be  made  "  to 
turn  Jersey  into  a  French  Catholic  University,  making  it  an- 
other Island  of  Saints,"  and  thus  destroying  alike  its  nation- 
ality and  its  religion.  To  be  sure  the  prophet  of  evil 
tidings,  who  warns  the  denizens  of  Jersey  of  tho  things  that  aro 
coming  upon  them,  does  remind  them  also  that  after  all  there  ia 
still  some  balm  in  Gilead.  Put  his  remark  that  our  temper, 
habits,  and  educational  system  precludo  the  danger  of  any  exclu- 
sive institutions,  under  whatever  name,  telling  much  on  our  reli- 
gion or  our  politics,  if  true  for  England,  is  hardly  true  for  Jersey, 
with  its  population  of  60,000,  where  the  Jesuit  propaganda  may 
prove  rather  a  formidable  affair.  The  second  consolatory  reflec- 
tion suggested  raises  a  question  of  wider  import,  bearing  on  tho 
whole  HCliemo  of  Jesuit  education,  but  it  is  not  one  tho  accuracy  of 
which  is  so  obvious  as  the  writer  in  tho  Times  seems  to  imagine, 
lie  tells  us  that  if  "the  Seminarist" — meaning  apparently,  not 
the  student,  but  the  teacher — is  allowed  to  have  free  scope  ho  will 
only  succeed  in  producing"  a  creature  absolutely  selfish,  opinionated, 
full  of  antipathies,  incapable  of  compromise,  and  without  anything 
in  common  with  thr  world  he.  is  soon  to  encounter^  except  that 
which  he  cannot  get  rid  of,  the  baser  parts  of  his  nature. '  And 
again  we  are  told — in  rather  questionable  English — that  "  tho 
seminary  succeeds  in  making  men  too  well  satisfied  with  thorn- 
Helves  to  be  compatible  with  tho  work  of  the  outer  world." 
That  DO  doubt  hits  a  blot,  and  a  serious  blot,  in  tho  ordinary 
seminary  system^  but  ono  not  peculiar  to  Jcttuit  schools, 
and  from  which  indeed  in  their  palmiest  days  it  was  their  boast 
to  bo  exceptionally  exempt.  That  for  better  or  worse  they  did 
make  men  of  the  world  was  acknowledged  l>v  friend  mid  foe  alike, 
only  their  critics  hnd  a  good  deal  to  say  about  the  methods  of 
tortuous  casuistry  by  which  this  result  was  achieved.  Ranke  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  their  having  abandoned  all  idea  of  sub- 
jugating the  world  to  the  spirit  of  religion,  their  own  npirit  011 
the  contrary  having  succumbed  to  the  inlliience  of  the  world,  and 
their  sole  aim  being  "  to  render  themselves  indi  jn  li  able  to  their 
fellow-men,  by  whatever  means  this  might  be  cM'ccted.H  Be 
proceeds  to  observe  that  to  ensure  this  purpose  they  deliberately 
relaxed  and  perverted  not  only  the  rules  of  their  own  Order  but 
tho  precepts  of  religion  and  morality,  and  prostituted  the  solemn 
office  of  confession  to  their  evil  ends.  This  moral  relaxation 
was  of  course  of  |>oculiar  significance  in  n  community  which  from 
the  first  had  made  the  education  of  youth  its  chief  employment. 
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But  jit  all  events,  whatever  may  bo  thought  of  the  moans 
adopted,  thero  can  bo  no  doubt  that  for  a  century  or  so  after  they 
rose  into  power  Jesuit  education  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe  was  a  conspicuous  success.  In  England,  where  of  course 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  oponing  colleges  till  much  later,  they 
do  not  seem  ever  to  have  succeeded  so  well,  and  vigorous  protests 
Lave  been  raised  during  the  last  few  years,  as  our  roaders  are 
aware,  from  more  than  one  quarter  in  the  English  Boman 
Catholic  body  itself  against  parts  of  their  disciplinary  system, 
which  are  to  say  the  least  singularly  uncongenial  to  English 
notions  and  habits  in  the  training  of  youth.  That  however  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  prospects  of  their  imported  colleges,  in  Jersey 
and  elsewhere,  which  are  designed  for  the  training  not  of  English 
but  of  French  boys,  whom  they  aro  forbidden  any  longer  to 
receive  in  their  own  country.  In  the  training  of  French  boys 
the  Jesuits  do  appear,  from  the  impartial  testimony  of  such  ob- 
servers as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  to  have  been  very  successful 
of  late.  They  would  indeed  strangely  have  lost  their  old 
cunning,  if  they  were  unable  to  hold  their  own  against  the  un- 
loved and  unlovely  lycees,  which,  unless  they  are  greatly  maligned, 
show  some  of  the  worst  moral  faults  of  the  "  seminary  " 
system,  without  offering  any  of  its  religious  attractions.  Both 
Ranke  and  Ilallam  have  described  the  marvellous  revival  of 
learning  they  effected  in  Catholic  Europe  after  the  Reformation. 
The  universities,  then  mainly  in  the  hands  of  narrow  and  ignorant 
ecclesiastics,  had  failed  entirely  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of 
Protestant  education,  till  the  Jesuits  got  possession  of  them  or 
founded  rival  colleges  of  their  own  to  supply  the  want.  It  was 
found,  says  Ilallam,  that  boys  learnt  more  from  them  in  six 
months  than  in  two  years  under  other  masters,  and  as  moreover 
they  taught  at  that  period  gratuitously,  Protestants  often  removed 
their  children  from  the  ordinary  gymnasia  to  the  Jesuit  colleges, 
with  results  which  may  readily  be  conceived.  In  classical  know- 
ledge, especially  of  Latin,  and  in  the  elegance  of  their  scholar- 
ship, they  had  no  superiors,  and  many  of  the  best  Latin  writers  of 
the  day  were  Jesuits.  They  took  the  lead  in  polite  letters  and 
classical  style,  and  thus  dexterously  moulded  the  highest  talents 
of  the  rising  generation  to  the  services  of  the  Church.  For  in 
their  bands  the  whole  course  of  Liberal  studies  took  one  direc- 
tion, one  perpetual  aim — never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of — the 
propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  Latin  versification 
was  at  that  time  highly  prized,  and  their  pupils  were  ac- 
cordingly taught  to  write  sacred  poems,  while  the  very 
structure  of  our  old  school  friend,  the  Gradus  ad  Parnassian — 
a  Jesuit  compilation — was  made  studiously  subservient  to 
the  promotion  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  Cardinal  Newman  has 
told  us  in  the  Apologia  how  he  used  as  a  schoolboy,  when  he 
firmly  believed  the  Pope  to  be  Antichrist,  to  score  out  the  pro- 
Papal  epithets  and  synonyms  in  his  Gradus  and  substitute  the 
vilest  terms  of  abuse  he  could  think  of  in  their  place.  The 
Gradus  was  meant  to  insinuate  Popery  into  Protestant  schools. 
There  was  again  a  taste  for  dramatic  representation,  and  therefore 
the  walls  of  the  Jesuit  colleges  resounded  with  sacred  tragedies. 
There  was  a  prejudice  at  the  time  against  stipendiary  teachers,  and 
Lence  the  Jesuit  professors,  who  had  their  wealthy  endowments  to 
fall  back  upon,  increased  their  popularity  by  taking  no  fees.  In 
Germany,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  France,  their  colleges  spread  rapidly. 
"  They  conquered  us,"  says  Ranke,  "  on  our  own  ground,  in  our 
own  homes,  and  stripped  us  of  a  part  of  our  country."  They  had 
three  colleges  in  Pome,  including  one  for  German  and  one  for  Eng- 
lish students.  In  France  they  notoriously  took  the  lead  in  classical 
scholarship.  "  The  Jesuits,"  Iluet  says,  "  write  and  speak  Latin 
well,  but  their  style  is  almost  always  too  rhetorical.  This  is 
owing  to  their  keeping  regencies  [academical  exercises]  from  their 
early  youth,  which  makes  them  speak  incessantly  in  public." 
Jouvancy,  whose  Latin  orations  were  published  in  1700'  is 
said  in  the  Biographic  Univcrsdle  to  have  had  no  equal 
since  Matfei  and  Muretus.  Tbe  Jesuit  Rapin's  poem  on 
Gardens,  of  some  3,000  lines,  is  commended  by  Ilallam  for 
its  truly  Virgilian  spirit  and  rhythm,  and  sustained  dignity  of 
expression  throughout.  With  so  many  claims  on  public  attention 
and  confidence  iu  their  educational  work  ,we  cannot  wonder  at 
the  rapid  spread  of  Jesuit  influence  over  Europe.  Their  first 
school  was  established  at  Gandia  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia  by 
Francis  Borgia  in  1546,  and  was  soon  erected  into  a  university  by 
the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spain,  as  though  a  pledge  and  prophecy 
of  the  command  they  were  speedily  to  acquire  over  the  whole 
education  of  Catholic  Europe. 

But  what  is  equally  manifest  on  the  surface  of  history  and  not 
at  first  sight  equally  easy  to  explain,  is  the  fact  that  Jesuit 
popularity  after  a  time  receded  almost  as  rapidly  as  it  had  ad- 
vanced. The  very  qualities  which  had  made  the  Order  the  most 
serviceable  of  allies  and  the  most  formidable  of  euemies  contained 
indeed  the  seeds  of  public  hatred  and  ultimate  ruin.  Their  zeal, 
their  compact  union,  their  indefatigable  and  single  devotion  to 
a  cause,  rendered  them  often  unscrupulous  in  the  choice  of 
means,  and  still  oftener  suspected.  To  Protestants  they  were 
naturally  obnoxious,  if  only  for  their  signal  successes,  but  they 
had  also  no  lack  of  adversaries  within  the  pale  of  tbe  Church 
they  served  with  such  exclusive  loyally,  and  even  ou  the 
Papal  throne,  whom  their  intriguing  and  ambitious  spirit  had 
alienated  or  alarmed.  Chief  of  course  among  the  grounds  of 
eccusation  against  them  stood  the  charge  of  what  is  popularly 
called  Jesuitism,  or,  in  other  words,  of  encouraging  by  teaching  and 
example  a  casuistical  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  morality.  That 
there  was  truth  in  the  indictment  no  one  familiar  with  the  Pro- 


vincial Letters,  not  to  go  any  further,  can  possibly  doubt ;  and 
their  conduct  in  some  notable  cases,  as  e.g.  in  the  affair  of  "  the 
Chinese  Rites"  and  their  persecution  of  Bishop  Palafox,  only  too 
faithfully  illustrated  the  crooked  policy  they  were  accused  of 
justifying  in  their  code  of  ethics.  The  testimony  of  writers  like 
the  late  Professor  Iluber  of  Munich,  or  even  Mr.  Cartwright,  can 
hardly  be  credited  with  judicial  impartiality,  but  there  is  enough 
in  the  works  of  both  writers  on  the  subject  to  establish  a  strong 
case  against  the  incriminated  Order.  Their  services  to  learning 
and  religion  are  undisputed,  but  to  them  the  old  saying  may  be 
applied  with  tolerable  accuracy,  ubi  bene  nihil  melius,  ubi  malb 
nihil  pejus.  That  the  charges  brought  against  them  were 
often  exaggerated  is  perfectly  true,  and  Hallam's  account  of 
the  various  reasons — not  always  discreditable — which  led  them 
to  embrace  the  laxer  theories  of  moral  obligation  is  a  juster 
and  more  comprehensive  one  than  Ranke's.  But  he  admits  that 
they  employed  their  logical  acumen  in  sophisms  which  undermined 
the  foundations  of  moral  integrity  and  thus  "warred  against  the 
conscience  they  were  bound  to  protect."  They  never  really  re- 
covered from  the  wound  inflicted  by  Pascal,  and  when  a  century 
later  the  Order  was  suppressed  by  the  excellent  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
at  the  united  request  of  the  Catholic  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  there 
were  few  to  regret  its  fall.  Their  vigorous  subsistence  during  the 
forty  years  of  their  nominal  suppression,  under  the  interested 
patronage  of  Protestant  or  schismatical  Governments,  tells  more 
for  the  hardihood  of  their  esprit  de  corps  than  for  their  honest 
submission  to  the  authority  they  professed  to  reverence  as  supreme, 
absolute,  and  Divine.  It  was  natural  that  the  Catholic  reaction  of 
the  present  century  should  be  heralded  by  their  revival,  but  like 
other  restored  potentates  they  Lave  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
nothiug.  Their  old  ingenuity  lias  not  failed  them,  though  it  no  longer 
secures  them  their  old  supremacy  in  the  world  of  thought.  They 
still  retain  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  their  old  educational 
methods,  which  serve  rather  to  polish  and  sharpen  the  intellect 
than  to  brace  its  individual  energies,  and  are  admirably  adapted 
to  produce  a  class  of  adroit  special  pleaders,  but  very  ill  adapted 
to  develop  originality  of  mind.  It  is  a  system  more  congenial  to 
the  Latin  than  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  temper,  and  is  no  likelier  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past  to  become  really  acclimatized  in  England. 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ. 

THERE  are  few  more  interesting  pages  in  the  literature  of 
autobiography  than  the  self-told  story  of  Hector  Berlioz.  The 
book  is  as  vivacious  and  amusing  as  the  "  Memoires  "  of  the  great 
Dumas  and  as  rich  in  violence  and  extravagance  as  tbe  Vita 
Seritta  da  Se  Medesimo  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.  With  this  latter 
work  it  has  not  a  little  in  common.  Apart  from  Cellini's 
ruffianism,  indeed,  there  are  several  points  of  contact,  not  only 
between  the  two  books,  but  between  tbe  two  men  also.  Berlioz 
made  the  great  goldsmith  the  hero  of  an  opera,  and  it  is  not 
doubtful  that  lie  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  his  subject.  In 
the  Frenchman  there  is  a  full  measure  of  the  waywardness  of 
temper,  the  impatience  of  authority,  the  resolute  and  daring 
humour,  the  passion  of  worship  for  what  is  great  in  art  and  of 
contempt  for  what  is  little  and  bad,  which  entered  so  largely  into 
the  composition  of  the  Florentine.  There  is  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  Berlioz  of  the  Dcbats,  the  author  of  the  Grotesques 
de  la  Musique  and  the  A  trovers  Chants,  and  the  Benvenuto  who, 
as  II  Lasca  writes  of  him : — 

Si-nza  alcun  ritegno  o  barbazzalo, 
Dcllc  cose  nialfatte  dicea  male. 

Benvenuto  enlarges  upon  the  joys  of  drawing  from  the  life,  and 
expatiates  upon  the  greatness  of  Michel  Angelo  in  much  the  same 
spirit  and  with  much  t  he  same  fury  of  admiration  with  which  Berlioz 
descants  upon  the  rapture  of  conducting  an  orchestra,  and  dilates 
upon  the  beauty  of  JJivinites  du  Styx  or  the  adagio  of  the  Sonata 
iu  C  sharp  minor.  It  is  written  of  Benvenuto,  in  connexion  with 
V& Sari's  attack  upon  that  cupola  of  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  which 
he  was  wont  to  call  "  The  marvel  of  beautiful  things,"  that,  had 
he  but  lived  to  see  the  result, 

Certo  non  capirebbc  nolle  pelle  ; 

K  sailandn,  e  correndo,  e  J'utminando, 

S'andrebbe  queielando, 

E  per  tutto  gridando  ad  alta  voce 

Gioryin  d'Arezzo  mcterebbe  in  croce, 

Oggi  universalmente 

Odiato  della  gentc 

Quasi  publico  ladro  e  assassina^ 

and,  in  reading,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Berlioz  betrampling 
Lachnith  and  the  ingenious  Castil-Blaze,  and  defending  Beet- 
hoven against  the  destructive  pedantry  of  Felis.  And,  just  as 
the  "  Vita"  is  invaluable  as  a  personal  record  of  artist-life  in  the 
Italy  of  the  Renaissance,  so  are  the  "  Memoires  "  invaluable  as  a 
personal  record  of  the  works  and  ways  of  musicians  in  the  Paris 
of  the  Romantic  revival.  Berlioz  is  revealed  in  them  as  one  of  the 
most  commanding  and  original  figures  in  the  great  movement  in 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  bear  a  part.  He  is' of  the  race  of  the 
giants.  He  is  the  musician  of  1830,  as  Delacroix  is  the  painter;, 
and  his  work  is  as  typical  and  as  significant  as  the  "  Massacre  de 
Scio  *  and  the  "  Marino  Faliero." 

His  eccentricities  and  extravagances  were  not,  as  with  so  many 
others,  the  effects  of  imitation ;  they  were  innate  in  him.  He  was 
born,  as  he  says  of  himself,  "  h  ne  jamais  agir  comme  tout  le  monde, 
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a  prendre  la  vie  et  l'acadenrie  a  contrepoil."  The  son  of  a  country 
doctor,  he  began  by  preferring  Gluck  and  Virgil  to  Cabanis  and 
Munro.  At  twelve  he  fell  madly  in  love,  and  at  nineteen  he  came  to 
Paris  to  study  surgery,  when  however  he  soon  fell  to  reading  Alceste 
and  Arnride.  "  Je  lus  et  relus,"  he  says,  "  les  partitions  de  Gluck :  jo 
les  copiai,  jeles  appris  par  cceur  ;  elles  me  firent  perdre  le  sonimeil, 
oublier  le  manger  et  le  boire  ;  j'en  delirai.  Et  le  jour  oil,  apres  une 
anxieuse  attente,  il  me  fut  enfin  permis  d'entendre  Iphiyenie  en 
Tauride,']e  jurai,en sortant  de  l'Op^ra,  que  malgro  pere,  mere,  oncles, 
tantes,  grands  parents,etami3,je  serais  musicien."  He  kept  his  oath; 
and  after  studying  for  some  time  with  Lesueur,  the  author  of  Les 
Bardes,  and  writing  a  mass,  an  opera,  and  a  grand  dramatic  scena 
for  voice  and  orchestra,  all  of  which  he  carefully  destroyed,  he  en- 
tered the  Conservatoire,  where  Reicha  taught  him  counterpoint, 
and  where  he  made  a  mortal  foe  of  Cherubini.  His  father  cut  off 
the  supplies ;  but  he  supported  himself  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
at  a  minor  theatre.  His  mother  bestowed  her  malediction  upon 
him ;  but  he  went  on  working  harder  than  ever.  He  failed  to  win 
the  favour  of  his  masters ;  his  works  were  condemned  as  mon- 
strosities; he  was  beaten  time  after  time  by  nobodies  of  the 
purest  water ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  nearly  twenty-seven 
years  old  that  he  won  the  prix  de  Rome,  and  could  leave  school. 
Meanwhile,  however,  his  education,  which  was  in  great  measure 
his  own  work,  had  been  steadily  advancing,  At  first  his  idols 
were  Spontini  and  Gluck.  Of  Mozart  he  thought  as  of  some  one 
Italianate  and  ruined.  His  aversion  was  Rossini.  "Je  me  suis 
alors  demande  plus  d'une  fois,"  he  says,  "  comment  je  pourrais  m'y 
prendre  pour  miner  le  Theatre-Italien,  et  le  faire  sauter  un  soir  de 
representation,  avec  toute  sa  population  rossinienne."  An  author 
who  made  a  great  impression  upon  him  was  Byron,  to  whose  in- 
fluence is  owing  the  Harold  en  Italie.  The  Faust  translation  of 
Gerard  de  Nerval  inspired  hitn  with  an  idea  which  after- 
wards took  shape  in  the  Damnation.  He  was  introduced, 
through  one  of  the  arrangements  of  Castil-Blaze,  to  the  art  of 
AVeber,  and  it  became  one  of  the  main  influences  of  his  life. 
Shakspeare,  revealed  to  him  by  the  acting  of  Macready  and 
Miss  Smithson — whom  he  presently  married — in  Hamlet  and 
in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  almost  killed  him.  "  Shakspeare,"  he  says, 
"  en  tombant  ainsi  sur  moi  a  l'improviste,  mo  foudroya.  Son 
Eclair,  en  in'ouvrant  le  ciel  de  l'art  avec  un  fracas  sublime,  men 
illumina  les  plus  lointaines  profondeurs.  Je  reconnus  la  vraie 
grandeur,  la  vraie  beaute,  la  vraie  verito  dramatique.  .  .  .  Je  vis, 
je  compris,  je  sentis  que  j  etais  vivant,  qu'il  fallait  me  lever 
et  marcher."  For  a  long  time  he  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
he  could  neither  read  nor  work — "  La  secousse  avait  etc  trop 
forte,  et  je  fus  loDgtemps  a  me  remettre."  A  similar  effect  was 
produced  upon  him  by  the  discovery  of  Beethoven,  for  whom, 
from  first  to  last,  his  admiration  was  boundless.  To  Berlioz  that 
mighty  master  was  "  a  king  of  kiug3 ;' ;  his  greater  sonatas 
serviront  pour  1  echelle  me'trique  pour  mesurer  le  developpement 
de  notre  intelligence  musicale  ";  he  is  '*  a  Throne,  a  Domination,  a 
Power,"  a  Titan,  a  demigod.  M.  Legouvo  says  of  Berlioz  that  he 
bad  but  two  books,  Virgil  and  Shakspeare,  and  that  these  two  I 
he  knew  by  heart.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  said  of  hiin  that,  j 
with  a  great  regard  for  Weber,  he  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
but  two  musicians,  Gluck  and  Beethoven.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  his  taste  was  right,  and  such  as  may  become  a  great  1 
artist. 

ilis  life  was  extraordinarily  full  and  varied.  lie  suffered  cruelly 
and  enjoyed  greatly ;  his  failures  were  hardly  less  complete 
than  his  successes.  Abroad  he  was  everywhere  received  with  | 
delight  and  with  applause.  In  Paris,  "  la  ville  du  monde  oil  Ton  j 
aime  le  moins  la  inusique,  etoii  Ton  fait  le  plus d'opdras comiques,"  j 
himself  and  bis  music  were  for  long  years  unpopular.  lie  had  ' 
many  enemies,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  .  and  he  deserved  them  all. 
He  was  a  distinguished  writer  as  well  as  a  great  musician  ; 
he  had  plenty  to  say,  and  he  knew  how  to  say  it;  and  in  the 
columns  of  the  Z#£>«<*  he  held  his  own  against  all  comers.  He 
was  bold,  ardent,  the  possessor  of  an  admirable  style,  and  rich 
in  wit,  sense,  and  fun.  There  is  not  a  page  of  his  work, 
whether  playful  or  serious,  but  bears  the  imprint  of  his  per- 
sonality and  has  its  peculiar  interest.  Not  the  least  curious  ami 
suggestive  of  his  remarks  are  those  in  which  his  own  composi- 
tions are  in  question.  Heine,  in  a  well-known  passage,  compared 
him  to  "an  eagle-sized  lark,"  to"a  colossal  nightingale,  aud 
went  on  to  say  that  to  htm  the  music  of  Berlioz  had  in  it  "  ome- 
tbing  primeval,  if  not  antediluvian,"  and  always  made  him  think 
of  mammoths  and  giant  saurian*,  of  Babylon  the  Great,  and  the 
wonders  of  Nineveh,  aud  tho  hanging  gardens  of  Seiniramis. 
Berlioz  repeats  the  comparison,  apparently  with  some  com- 
placency, but  is  not  slow  to  take  exception  to  Urine's  ronelmion 
that  he  has  "not  much  melody  and  no  oai'vete'  at  all,"  and  i  i  re- 
mind the  poet  that  he  is  speaking  out  of  tho  deeps  of  ignniMnee, 
He  has  written  a  good  deal  of  so-called  "  architect  ural  nm  v,"  it  i . 
true — as,  for  instance,  the  Symphonic  Fumlnc  it  Triumphal) with 
its  "sonnerie  archangelique,  simple  mais  noble,  euipaniichce, 
annuo,  se  levant  radiouse,  triomphun  te,  retSDtis— ate,  imnMMOj 
nnnoncaut  a  la  terre  et  au  ciel  L'ouverture  des  portcs  d>: 
l'eaipyreu,"  as  tho  Requiem,  with  its  colossal  "  I.acryiuo«i," 
its  tremendous  "  Hies  Inn  '' ;  as  tin1  Symphonic  Funlatliqtu  ,  with 
its  terrible  "  Sabbat "  and  its  nightmare  "  .Martha  au  Suppiice  "  ;  n* 
tho  Te  Deum,  "dont  lo  linalo  est  sain  nul  doute  ce  quo  j'ai 
produit  de  plus  grandiose."  But  these  things  form  but  a  part  of 
his  work,  and,  to  be  rightly  judged,  he  must  l*i  considered  as  the 
composer  of  Benedict  et.  oiatrwt  and  VEnfttnc*  du  CAritt,  of 
Harold  en  Italie  and  the  Tiv/feni,  and  the  amnio  >t  JulitUi  M 


well.  Of  late  a  reaction  in  his  favour  has  set  in,  and  we  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  hear  some  of  the  larger  and  the  more  important 
of  these  works,  their  enormous  difficulty  and  complexity  notwith- 
standing. Mr.  Hallo  has  succeeded  brilliantly  with  the  Damna- 
tion de  Faust;  and  the  production  of  the  Enfaace  du  Christ  is 
eagerly  expected. 

As  regards  the  Damnation,  Berlioz  seems  to  have  set  no  great 
store  by  it.  He  wrote  it,  words  and  music,  with  great  rapidity ; 
much  of  it  in  Paris,  "chez  moi,  au  cafe,  au  jardin  des  Tuileries, 
et  j  usque  sur  une  borne  du  boulevard  du  Temple";  much, 
of  it,  by  rail  and  road,  in  steamboats  and  in  taverns,  during  a 
journey  through  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The  "  Rakocsky  March," 
written  in  a  single  night  at  Vienna,  was  first  given  at  Pesth,  to 
which  city,  so  great  was  the  excitement  it  created,  Berlioz  had  to 
present  the  original  score.  The  introduction,  "  Le  vieil  hiver," 
was  made  in  the  inn  at  Passau,  the  "  Bords  de  l'ELbe  "  scene  at 
Vienna;  the"Ronde  desPaysans"  was  jotted  down  at  Breslau 
by  the  light  of  a  shop-window ;  the  "  Remoute  au  Ciel  "  brought 
the  author  out  of  his  bed  at  Pesth  at  midnight,  and  the  "  Jam 
nox  stellata  "  was  written  at  Breslau.  "With  regard  to  this  last, 
Berlioz  relates  that,  at  Moscow,  authority  was  pleased  to  consider  the 
song  improper,  and  obliged  him  to  pretend  to  suppress  it,  and  that 
a  Dresden  critic,  who  also  considered  his  Mephistopheles  as  a  libel 
on  the  reputation  of  the  excellent  fiend,  held  it  for  an  abominable 
slander  on  the  morals  of  the  German  student,  who  was,  he  said, 
incapable  of  any  such  wickedness  as  is  hymned  in  it  .  The  Dam  tui- 
tion, which  was  produced  in  1 846,  was  a  complete  failure  ;  it  was 
played  but  twice,  and  then  to  empty  houses ;  and  Berlioz,  who 
was  well-nigh  ruined,  swore  solemnly  that  never  while  he  lived 
would  he  write  for  the  Parisians  more.  Here,  in  London,  it  has 
been  prodigiously  successful ;  in  Paris,  revived  at  the  Chatelet  by 
M.  Colonne,  it  was  played  many  times  in  succession  to  overflowing 
houses. 


TITli  MONASTIC  SCKIPTOIUUJI. 


O UETONIUS  relates  that  Julius  Caesar  was  the  first  to  send 

0  letters  to  the  Senate  written  on  each  page  and  folded  into 
leaves  for  preservation.  We  are  not  sure  that  this  is  the  earliest 
specific  mention  of  the  present  form  of  book ;  but,  if  Julius 
was  the  first  to  supersede  the  troublesome  roll  by  the  bound 
volume,  ho  deserves  a  bust  in  every  library.  The  latter  is  a 
form  that  has  received  no  improvement,  aud  it  is  one  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  change  for  the  better.  The  unwinding  of 
a  roll  and  the  opening  of  a  book  were  processes  of  such  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  readiness  that  no  other  innovation  of  equal 
advantage  to  tho  reader  was  made  until  the  small  Latin  letter 
was  brought  into  use  by  the  monks,  and  took  tho  place  of 
the  uncial  character,  of  which  it  is  a  modification.  The  older 
MSS.  were  written  in  capitals,  without  spaces  or  points  of 
division  in  the  lines,  the  whole  running  continuously  as  one 
word.  The  painful  inconvenience  of  this  arrangement  makes  it 
strange  that  the  small  letter  should  not  have  been  generally 
adopted  before  the  ninth  century,  though  it  had  been  introduced 
at  least  two  centuries  before.  In  this  character  the  Psalter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  which  Astle,  in  his  His/or;/  of  Writing, 
asserted  to  be  in  his  library,  was  written.    Even  at  that  time  tho 

1  had  not  received  the  dot  above  it,  which  Mabillon  says  was  not  to 
be  found  in  MSS.  before  the  thirteenth  century  ;  one  of  the  earliest 
books  in  which  the  complete  t  occurs  being  Henry  Justellus's  .MS. 
of  the.  Gallican  version  of  tho  Bible,  written  in  1294.  Que  sot's 
LibeHus  Memurialii  we  may  assume  to  have  been  no  masterpiece 
of  art,  being  simply  official  documents  executed  with  despatch. 
Though  Ovid  speaks  of  a  rubricated  title,  or  rather  of  tho  absence 
of  0110  ("  Nee  titulus  niinio,  uec  cedro  charta  notetur,"  Triit. 
Kleg.  1.),  tho  earliest  mention,  according  to  .Mr.  M,  D.  Wyatt,  of 
an  illuminated  book  ref  rs  to  a  copy  id"  the  works  of  Homer, 
written  in  gold  unou  purple  vellum,  which  Julius  Cupilolinus 
describes,  in  his  Life  o!  Mii.viininius  the  younger,  to  hue  been 
presented  to  that  Knipemr  by  his  mother.  The  practice,  however, 
of  adding  figures  of  silver  and  gold,  crimson  and  purple  to  tho 
pages  of  a  .MS.,  was  chiefly  the  growth  "f  11  }■<  rind  when  literature 
h  id  become  religious,  and  when  a  belief  iu  the  environment  of 
nainlly  presences  undreamed  of  iu  Woman  philosophy  had  lent  a 
Dew  inspiration  to  the  artist's  Work.  Whether  tho  rude  art  of  tho 
( '.am  ibs  gave  ri  ■<•  t'>  the  inaturer  design  and  gorgeous  ornamen- 
tation of  the  QiedioSVal  mi  ft]  has  hardly  been  determined,  tho 
influence!  of  the  Byzantine  spirit  of  illustration  having  been 
thought  to  bo  more  distinctly  traceable  iu  the  artist  craft  of  tho 
monastic  scriptorium  than  in  the  pictorial  symbolism  of  underground 
ltome.  A,  coinpMi  i."ii,  hovse\.T,  of  some  of  tho  richest  of  the  wall- 
|iaiutings  iu  the  Catacomb*,  as  reproduced  in  Du  Rossi's  Roma 
Sottixanta,  with  the  miniature*  iu  Weetwood'o  Paltmgraphia 
Sfftf&t  erOOjld  show  that  tbo  same  cloud  of  witnesses1  which 
thronged  lie  imagination  of  the  early  ( ,'liristiaus  in  th"  eulu  ion 
of  sepulchral  Koine  directed  the  hand  of  the  meiliievnl  m<>ul., 
and  suggested  the  like  pictorial  device*.  Iu  any  c.iso,  hi*  work 
w.i  wrought  witli  the  mo  t  painful  d'.li  -  ie- ■  .  his  le >•  WM 
written  nud  enriched  with  a  feeling  that  in  what  he  was  doing  ho 
helped  towards  hi*  own  salvation.  "  Whosoever  shall  read  and 
uihli',  1  nul  this  book,  pray  for  tho  soul  of  me,  the  writer,'  would 
hardly  bo  subscribed  to  a  volume  that  bad  been  carelessly  tran- 
scribed or  poorly  executed.  According  to  the  lore  of  our  Pro- 
testant boyhood,  tho  monasteries,  indei  1,  w  ••!•••  tie   \<  ry  cat  lit 
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of  indolence — an  opinion  that  generally  becomes  modified  on  more 
exact  and  candid  examination.  To  the  busy  man  of  the  Avorld 
contemplation  is  idleness,  and  the  quiet  routine  of  writing 
would  seem  but  languid  activity.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  only 
centres  of  enlightenment  in  the  Dark  Ages  were  the  scriptoria  of 
,the  abbeys,  the  labours  of  the  monastic  scribes  ought,  to  a  scho- 
larly estimation,  alone  to  be  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  numerous  section  of  men  from  the  ordinary  business  of 
mankind.  Though  the  triumphal  march  of  literature  began  with 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  materials  of  the  triumph  had  been 
provided  by  the  cloistral  transcribers,  who,  by  their  preservation 
of  the  thoughts  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin  writers,  supplied 
the  chief  "copy  "  for  the  compositor.  It  might  seem  idle  to  compare 
a  great  modern  printing-office  and  its  rapid  productiveness  with  the 
.slow  manual  efforts  of  the  cloister  to  multiply  copies  of  books  ;  yet  a 
fair  consideration  of  what  was  produced  by  the  latter  would  show 
that,  though  the  feverish  haste  of  modern  execution — however 
consistent  with  hurrying  modes  of  living— had  no  likeness  in  the 
past,  yet  the  true  human  feeling  which  finds  utterance  in  each 
page  of  a  lovingly  executed  MS.  has  a  charm  that  no  mechanically 
produced  volume  can  supply.  If  the  only  rays  that  we  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Dark  Ages  had  been  reflected  from  the  illuminated 
MSS.  of  the  abbeys,  we  should  have  inherited  so  priceless  a 
literature  that  its  existence  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  invalidate 
the  charge  of  drowsy  inertness  against  the  religious  fraternities. 

It  is  not  always  that  we  can  point  out  the  scriptorium  in 
the  architectural  construction  of  a  monastery.  We  must  not 
Imagine  a  spacious  apartment  like  the  refectory  or  the  dormitory, 
commodious  enough  for  the  whole  body  of  resident  monks.  All  the 
brethren  were  not  engaged  in  copying,  nor  in  registering  passing 
events  ;  nor  were  the  writing  and  illumination  always  done  in  a  single 
large  room.  It  sometimes  happened  that  the  work  of  transcrip- 
tion and  historical  compilation  was  effected  in  separate  cells,  or 
"  carols,"  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were  arranged  in  the  cloistral 
■walls,  or  incorporated  with  the  monastic  buildings.  The  word 
scriptorium,  indeed,  was  not  invariably  a  strictly  defined  term,  being 
"used  not  only  for  a  large  or  a  small  chamber  devoted  to  writing, 
but  for  cells  or  small  rooms ;  and  sometimes  it  was  applied  to  larger 
apartments  which,  having  no  other  particular  name  or  use,  were, 
as  Dr.  Maitland  remarks,  called  scriptoria,  even  when  not  actually 
used,  or  specially  iutended,  for  the  business  of  writing.  Thus  we 
are  told  that  Arnold,  Abbot  of  Villars  in  Brabant,  when  he  for- 
sook office  (c.  1250)  occupied  a  scriptorium,  where  he  lived  as  a 
private  person  in  his  own  apartment.  One  of  his  successors, 
Jacobus,  who  became  abbot  iu  1276,  attached  similar  cells  to  the 
outside  of  the  calefactory,  and  somewhat  later  two  others  were 
added  to  the  sacristan's  house.  Among  the  Cistercians  the  scrip- 
torium was  sometimes  a  private  cell  for  study  or  recreation,  and 
among  the  statutes,  a.d.  1278,  it  is  required  "  that  monks  to  whom 
scriptoria  are  allowed  sfudendum  vcl  recreandum  are  not  to  remain 
in  these  apartments  at  times  when  they  are  required  to  be  in  the 
cloister."  Properly,  however,  and  in  the  great  abbeys,  the  scrip- 
torium was  a  large  chamber,  duly  consecrated,  where  as  many  as 
twelve,  or  even  twenty,  persons  were  emplo3-ed  in  copying  and 
illuminating  the  sacred  scriptures,  service-books,  and  legends  of 
saints,  besides  noting  music  and  giving  much  attention  to  profane 
literature.  The  historiographer  usually  had  his  private  study  away 
from  t  he  other  scribes.  Estates  were  often  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  scriptorium  ;  that  at  St.  Edmundsbury  was  endowed  with 
two  mills,  which  were  a  considerable  source  of  revenue ;  and  in 
3 171  the  tithes  of  a  rectory  were  given  to  the  cathedral  convent 
of  St.  Swithin,  Winchester,  ad  libros  transcribendos.  In  like 
manner  Nigel,  a.d.  i  160,  appropriated  two  churches  to  the  monks 
of  Ely,  ad  libros  faciendos.  One  of  the  works  produced  at  St. 
Edmundsbury  was  Lydgate's  Soke  of  the  Sege  of  Troy,  an  original 
copy  of  which,  written  and  illuminated  by  the  hand  of  Daun  John 
Lydgate,  monke  of  Bery,  atte  excitacioun  and  steryng  of  the  moost 
ivorthi  and  myghty  Pry  nee,  Kyng  Henry  theFyfthe,  we  observe  by 
a  catalogue  before  us  to  be  at  the  present  moment  offered  by  one 
of  the  chief  London  booksellers  at  the  price  of  1,720/.  It  is 
pleasant,  by  the  way,  to  hear  Lydgate  praise  bis  u  maister 
Chaucer,"  who  "  our  English  gilte  with  his  sawes,"  which  had 
been  before  he  says  "rude  and  boisterous,"  "  far  from  perfeciou," 
and  of  "  little  reputacion."  "Godfrede."  he  adds,  was  the  first  to 
"inagnefie  and  adorne  it  with  his  eloquence"  and  poetry,  and 
therefore,  "  for  my  part,"  says  honest  Lydgate,  "  I  will  never  end 

So  as  I  can  hym  to  niagnyfye 

In  my  wrytyng  playnly  till  1  dye, 

And  God  I  pray  his  soule  brynge  in  joye." 

The  scriptorium  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey  was  built  by  Abbot  Paulin, 
a  Norman  who  caused  many  books  to  be  transcribed  there  about  the 
year  1080,  Archbishop  Lanfranc  supplying  the  works  to  be  copied. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  at  the  expense  of  Thomas  the  thirtieth 
abbot  (1349-96),  with  the  oversight  of  Thomas  de  Walsingham, 
Cantor  and  Scriptorarius.  The  labours  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Alban's  were  worthy  of  the  importance  of  their  monastery, 
the  extant  chronicles  of  their  compilation  affording  the  richest 
of  all  harvests  for  reapers  in  the  field  of  English  medieval 
history.  Of  the  St.  Alban's  historians  Matthew  Paris  might 
be  called  an  English  Herodotus,  for  though  his  labours  were 
grounded  on  the  chronicle  of  Roger  Wendover,  who  had  been  a 
monk  of  his  own  abbey,  he  was  the  first  to  connect  foreign  trans- 
actions with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  His  honesty  and 
simplicity,  with  his  power  of  dramatic  narration,  were  qualities  of 
style  that  were  perhaps  understood  by  King  Henry  III.,  who 


ordered  him  to  commemorate  a  great  celebration  of  the  feast  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  appointing  to  him  a  seat  near  the  throne 
that  he  might  adequately  view  tbe  scene.  Happily,  Paris's  mental 
strength  did  not  give  way  under  the  strain  of  his  studies,  so  as  to 
require  the  severe  measures  that  were  applied  in  the  case  of  one 
of  his  brethren,  Alexander  de  Langley,  who  was  driven  actually- 
mad  by  his  much  learning.  Langley  was  keeper  of  the  Abbot's 
seal,  and,  moreover,  so  elegant  a  scholar,  that  he  could  write  a 
letter  to  the  Pope  ;  but  in  his  raving  he  showed  himself  proud  and 
conceited.  The  Abbot  ordered  him  to  the  cloister,  where  he  per- 
sisted in  his  vaunting  pretensions  to  superior  intellect  and  scholar- 
ship. Much  moved  by  this  sad  exhibition,  his  chief  cited  him  to 
the  Chapter-House,  where  he  caused  him  to  be  flogged  till  he  was 
bloody  ("  usque  ad  copiosam  sanguinis  effusionem  flagellari  "),and 
being  still  unhumbled,  he  sent  him  to  the  cell  at  Bynham.  There 
the  unfortunate  maniac  was  retained  in  solitary  confinement  and 
fetters  until  he  died,  when  he  was  even  buried  in  his  chain* 
("  compedibus  est  sepultus  "). 

If  we  wish  to  see  the  former  scriptoria  of  the  monks,  we  must 
look  for  them  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbeys  and  of  the  monastic 
cathedrals.  At  Ciairvaux  there  were  eight  small  cells  in  the 
lesser  cloister  appointed  for  the  scribes  engaged  in  copying  works 
for  the  library,  which  was,  as  usual,  placed  over  the  chapter- 
house. Odo,  first  Abbot  of  St.  Martin's  at  Tournay,  used  to  exult 
in  the  number  of  writers  which  the  Lord  had  given  him ;  "  for  if 
you  had  gone  into  the  cloisters,  you  might  in  general  have  seen  a 
dozen  young  monks  sitting  on  chairs,  in  perfect  silence,  writing  at 
well-constructed  tables."  All  Jerome's  Commentaries  on  the  Pro- 
phets, all  the  works  of  St.  Gregory,  and  everything  that  he  could 
find  of  St.  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Isidore,  Bede,  and  the  Lord  Anselm, 
then  Abbot  of  Bee  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he- 
caused  to  be  diligently  transcribed.  Some  of  these  MSS.  are  believed 
by  Dr.  Maitland  to  be  "  now  the  property  of  my  learned  friend,  Dr. 
Todd,  of  Trinity  Col.,  Dublin."  One  of  them,  since  sold  for  20L,  isen- 
titled  "  Gregorialis,"  and  was  compiled  by,  and  is  apparently  in  the 
handwriting  of,  Alulfus,  who  during  forty-seven  years  was  the 
armarius,  or  librarian,  of  the  convent  under  Odo.  In  the  west 
walk  of  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Werburg,  Chester,  are 
the  arched  recesses  prepared  as  studies  or  carols  for  the  monks, 
the  latter  name  being  obtained  from  their  squareness  of  section 
(carrels,  or  quarres).  These  were  continued  in  the  south  walk, 
the  ruins  of  them  being  yet  visible.  Each  is  lighted  by  a 
transomed  window  of  two  bays,  while  against  the  church  wall, 
opposite  the  cells,  were  almeries  to  contain  the  books.  In  the 
destroyed  south  walk  of  Chester  Cathedral  were  also  many 
carols,  and  some  remain  in  a  fairly  perfect  condition  at  the 
south  end  of  the  west  walk.  In  the  cloister  of  Worcester  we  find 
similar  arrangements,  but  the  most  interesting  example  of  the 
kind  in  England  is  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  formerly  the  Benedic- 
tine Abbey  of  St.  Peter.  The  fan-traceried  vaulting  of  the  cloisters 
there  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
the  earliest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  kingdom.  Running  below 
the  main  windows,  in  the  south  ambulatory,  is  a  series  of  twenty 
carols,  or  arched  cells,  with  battlemented  cresting,  each  lighted 
from  the  inside  of  the  quadrangle  by  a  small  window  of  two  divi- 
sions. In  these  silent  retreats  the  busy  copyists  pursued  their 
calm  and  unmolested  work,  and  though  wars  and  rebellions  might 
be  distracting  the  nation,  they  were  no  more  disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  conflict  than  by  the  chirp  of  the  sparrows  in  their  cloister 
green.  Silence,  indeed,  was  an  attribute  of  the  scriptorium  and 
cloister,  and  we  may  well  believe  that  the  scrupulous  accuracy 
with  which  every  letter  was  formed  and  connected,  could  only 
have  happened  by  the  most  uninterrupted  attention  to  the  process 
of  writing.  Charles  Lamb  indeed  says,  in  his  queer  way,  that  the 
"  abbey  church  of  Westminster  hath  nothing  so  solemn  and  spirit- 
soothing  as  the  naked  walls  of  a  Quakers'  meeting."  As  we  find 
by  Elia's  confession  that  the  silence  of  a  Friends'  meeting  was  not 
absolutely  unbroken,  "  some  trembling  female,  generally  ancient, 
now  and  then  rising  to  lay  out  a  few  words  which  '  she  thought 
might  suit  the  condition  of  some  present,'  "  we  may  still  keep  to  the 
traditional  feeling  that  cathedral  aisles  and  cloistral  shades  are  as> 
solemn  and  quiet  as  a  Quakers'  meeting-house.  "  To  enjoy  one  an- 
other's want  of  conversation  "  was  the  rule  of  the  writing  apartments 
and  carols  of  the  abbey.  When  a  book  was  wanted  by  one  of 
the  brethren,  he  made  a  movement  as  of  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  a  volume.  To  this  action  he  added  the  sign  of  a  cross 
if  the  work  needed  were  a  missal ;  for  the  gospels  he  crossed  his 
forehead  ;  for  a  gradual  he  made  the  sign  of  a  cross,  and  kissed  his 
linger,  with  other  prescriptive  motions  for  other  books.  When  a 
pagan  work  was  required,  he  was  to  use  a  general  sign,  and  then 
to  scratch  his  ear  like  a  dog,  because  infidels  may  be  likened  to 
dogs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  copying  was  done  by  dictation, 
one  of  the  transcribers  reading  aloud  while  the  rest  wrote  accord- 
ingly. "  Great  pains,"  remarks  Sir  T.  Duffus  Hardy,  M  were  taken 
in  copying  the  classics,  the  Latin  Fathers,  and  all  books  of  scholastic- 
learning,  but  comparatively  little  labour  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  execution  of  books  relating  to  national  or  monastic 
history,  unless  they  were  intended  for  presents."  It  was  in  fitting 
continuity  to  the  labours  of  the  scriptoria  that  some  of  the  earliest 
printing  presses  should  have  been  set  up  within  the  monasteries. 
The  Abbot  of  Westminster  was  one  of  the  first  patrons  of  Caxton, 
whose  printing  office  was  established  in  the  Abbey.  The  earliest 
Italian  printing  press  was  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Scholastica  at 
Subiaco,  the  productions  of  which  are  of  singular  beauty,  and 
much  prized  by  the  collector.  In  the  year  1480  a  printing  press 
was  established  at  St.  Alban's,  of  which  William  Wallingford  was. 
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then  prior.  Also,  in  the  next  century  (1525)  a  press  was  set  up 
at  Tavistock,  where  a  monk  was  the  printer. 

The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  ordaine'd  four  hours  to  be  daily  set 
apart  for  reading,  but  it  made  no  mention  of  writing  as  an  employ- 
ment for  the  monks.  The  labours  of  the  pen  were,  however,  in- 
volved in  so  much  attention  to  books  ;  and  when  we  consider  the 
vast  materials  for  French  and  English  history  which  have  been 
provided  by  the  monks,  particularly  the  Benedictines,  and  add  the 
unpublished  MSS.  of  all  kinds  in  public  and  in  private  collections, 
not  forgetting  the  incalculable  waste  of  the  monastic  libraries,  we 
may  conclude  that  though,  as  Cardinal  Newman  argues,  the  occu- 
pation of  writing  was  but  an  accident  of  the  monastic  life,  yet 
each  great  abbey,  sucb  as  Fulda,  St.  Gall,  Gandersheim,  Fleury, 
St.  Denis,  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  our  own  St.  Alban's,  was 
practically  a  society  of  letters,  and  a  centre  of  public  enlightenment. 


THE  WOODS  IN  WINTER. 

EVERY  ONE  with  any  feeling  for  the  poetry  of  nature  must 
be  alive  to  the  charm  of  the  woods  in  spring,  when  the 
brown  buds  are  bursting  out  in  a  delicate  flush  of  vivid  green  ; 
when  the  birds  have  broken  into  song  and  are  beginning  to  busy 
themselves  over  their  nesting.  Or  in  summer,  when  the  cool 
shadows  of  the  heavy  foliage  are  a  delightful  refuge  from  the  glare 
of  noonday,  and  when,  like  the  lady  in  C'omus,  we  may  easily  lose 
ourselves  in  lanes  and  alleys  green,  in  dingles,  bushy  dells,  or  bosky 
bowers.  Or  in  autumn,  when  the  splendours  of  the  fading  leaves 
remind  you  of  the  plumage  of  the  wings  of  the  pheasants,  with 
the  golden  and  russet  tints  glowing  in  the  slanting  sunbeams.  But 
in  winter,  many  people  unfamiliar  with  the  country  are  inclined 
to  associate  the  woods  with  all  that  is  most  gloomy  and  depress- 
ing. And  they  may  have  their  sombre  and  even  forbidding  aspects, 
no  doubt,  according  to  the  weather  in  which  you  may  visit  them. 
"We-  should  recommend  none  to  go  a-wandering  there  in  wet, 
after  a  prolonged  rainfall.  It  is  labour  and  sorrow  to  plunge 
along  the  rides,  deeply  rutted  by  the  wheels  of  the  ponderous 
wood  carts,  when  you  sink  over  the  ankles,  or  possibly  above 
the  knee,  in  the  pools  of  standing  water  with  their  bottoms 
of  tenacious  mud.  If  you  leave  the  path  by  way  of  better- 
ing things,  you  find  them  still  worse.  Scrambling  up  the 
slippery  slopes  or  descending  them  throws  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  aching  back  sinews,  and  the  branches  are  something 
worse  than  no  protection  from  the  rain,  since  each  breath  of 
the  wind  brings  down  a  douche  bath.  The  time  to  enjoy  a 
winter  walk  in  the  woods  is  in  a  crisp,  clear  frost,  strong  enough 
to  crystallize  the  superabundant  moisture  that  would  otherwise 
exhale  in  mists  and  vapours.  Now  the  air  is  as  dry  as  it  is  pure  ; 
and,  though  the  cold  may  be  severe,  you  hardly  realize  that,  since 
the  atmosphere  is  absolutely  calm.  Away  from  the  paths  you 
might  fancy  yourself  in  the  solitude  of  Scandinavian  forests,  were 
it  not  for  the  sounds  from  the  surrounding  country,  that  remind 
you  cheerfully  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of  man.  To  these 
sounds  the  senses  seem  preternatural ly  sharpened.  You  listen  to 
the  tinkle  of  the  sheep-bells,  mellowed  into  soft  music  by  the  dis- 
tance ;  to  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  at  cottages  or  farmsteadings  ; 
to  the  ring  of  the  horses'  hoofs  on  some  iron-bound  road  far  away. 
Close  to  you,  the  sparkling  rime  crackles  at  the  tread  of  the 
feet,  and  the  fallen  branches  snap  under  your  boots  witli  reports 
like  the  explosion  of  crackers.  Nothing  can  be  more  delicately 
graceful  than  the  frostwork  on  the  twigs  that  interlace  themselves 
overhead  against  the  blue  of  the  sky.  The  trunks  of  the  tall  firs 
are  like  slender  columns  of  fretted  silver;  anil,  if  there  has  been 
a  recent  snowfall,  the  black  boughs  of  the  spruces  are  weighted 
down  under  dazzling  canopies.  These  little  wintry  b  >wers 
may  form  some  sort  of  refuge  for  the  wild  animals  that  are 
being  driven  to  hard  shifts.  If  there  is  anything  to  spoil  the 
pleasure  of  the  walk,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  sutl'ering  that  is  being 
endured  around  you.  Although  in  tho  light  and  the  comparative 
warmth  of  high  noon,  such  animals  as  you  come  across  seem 
tolerably  lively,  yet  you  fancy  you  can  see  that  they  are  in  evil  case 
by  their  ragged  coats  or  staring  feathers.  The  hares  are  most  to  bo 
pitied  in  the  circumstances.  They  may  make  tho  best  of  a  miserable 
business  cowering  under  one  of  the  Miow-laden  boughs,  but  they 
have  been  forced  to  shift  from  their  favourite  snug  forms.  As  for 
the  rabbits,  they  have  always  their  burrows  for  a  retreat,  sii.co  the 
6now-drift  must  be  deep  indeed  that  blocks  these.  I  tut  both  lures 
and  rabbits  have  been  hard  pushed  for  food,  as  you  may  gather 
from  tho  withered  twin  they  have  been  gnawing,  and  from  tho 
height  to  which,  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  they  have  been 
barking  the  more  succulent  ash  sterns.  It.  would  apjc.ir  indeed 
that  nature,  beneficent  as  she  is  in  hor  arrangements,  night 
havo  done  some-thing  moro  to  help  tho  ground-gamo  towards 
getting  a  livelihood  in  hard  weather.  For,  as  wo  may 
tell  by  the  infinite  intercrossing  of  their  tracks  on  the  snow,  they 
must  wander  about  in  a  most  purposeless  mariner;  instead  of 
scraping  and  digging  witli  a  resolute  purpose  down  to  the  grass 
which  might  give  them  some  kind  of  nourishment.  lint  it"  the  .  ame 
are  in  difficulties,  tho  vermin  are  the  gainers  by  that.  Tie-  we  1  1 
running  across  tho  path,  too  earnest  after  some  victim  he  is  scent- 
ing to  be  awaro  of  your  presence,  is  on  a  hunt  that  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  successful,  as  harts  or  rabbits  may  Ui  easily  surprised.  And 
the  fox  that  by  a  sensational  accident  you  almost  set  your  foot 
upon,  in  a  bed  of  crushed  and  snow-encumbered  bracken,  is 
evidently  in  tip-top  condition.    lie  goes  off  in  nn  ea*y  canter  with 


a  saucy,  devil-may-care  air,  comfortably  done  up  in  his  ruddy 
wrappings  of  fur,  and  flourishing  his  well-tagged  brush  behind 
him.  lie  has  heard  nothing  of  hounds,  horses,  or  horn,  and  knows 
that  your  disturbing  him  is  purely  accidental.  He  probably  passed 
the  bitter  evening  coiled  up  luxuriously  in  his  earth,  and  only 
emerged  to  seek  hi3  supper  by  the  moonlight,  when  the 
exercise  kept  him  agreeably  warm.  Doubtless  he  supped  to 
his  satisfaction  on  game,  if  he  did  not  make  a  raid  on  the 
neighbouring  poultry-yards ;  and  if  it  pleased  him  to  lie 
up  in  the  bracken  to  digest  the  meal,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  was 
not  unpleasantly  chilled.  At  this  hour  there  are  not  very  many 
birds  about.  Most  of  them  have  gathered  into  the  thicker  hedges, 
or  gone  to  seek  the  sunnier  exposures  in  the  open  fields  to  see  what 
they  may  pick  up ;  or  the  tamer  of  them  have  taken  up  their 
temporary  quarters  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  houses, 
where  they  are  keeping  soul  and  body  together  on  the  charity  or 
waste  of  the  inmates.  But  one  bird  there  is,  though  the  most 
familiar  of  them  all,  which  will  certainly  come  and  keep  you 
company  in  your  wood  walk.  As  you  pause  to  admire  some 
picturesque  effect,  you  hear  the  confidential  twitter  of  the  robin 
over  your  shoulder ;  and  there  he  is  appealing  to  you  with  down- 
turned  eye  as  if  he  hoped  you  might  have  a  handful  of  crumbs  in 
your  pocket.  For  the  robins,  though  sociable,  are  not  gregarious, 
and  scatter  themselves  everywhere  through  the  woods,  orchards, 
and  hedgerows.  Or  it  may  be  a  tomtit  that  has  hurried  up  on  hear- 
ing your  footsteps,  and  precedes  you  in  the  path  you  are  going, 
in  short,  jerky  flights  from  branch  to  branch.  Now  and  then  you 
may  hear  the  harsh  croak  of  the  hooded  crow  winging  his  clumsy 
flight  overhead,  and  scanning  the  cover  for  anything  he  may  make  a 
prey  of,  with  cruel,  keen  eyes.  Or  you  are  almost  startled  by 
a  harsh  scream  or  chattering  cry,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  flash 
of  brilliant  colour,  as  a  jay  or  a  magpie  shoots  across  through 
the  trees.  Few  birds  are  worse  off  in  the  winter,  for  they  must 
almost  renounce  their  natural  diet,  casting  about  for  what  they 
can  find  in  the  shape  of  carrion,  or  anything  else.  Wood-pigeons 
are  few  and  far  between,  even  in  the  woods  they  most  frequent. 
They  have  flocked  together,  and  have  taken  the  habit  of  mingling 
with  the  rooks,  searching  for  spots  under  clumps  of  trees  in  the 
open  that  may  have  been  laid  bare  by  the  drip  in  a  temporary 
thaw ;  or  they  may  have  even  made  their  way  into  the  gardens, 
where  they  are  filling  their  crops  with  the  cabbage-leaves. 

But,  as  you  walk  on,  the  character  of  the  woodland  is  changing. 
The  dry  banks  dip  down  towards  a  hollow,  where  a  brook,  winding 
down  a  little  valley,  forms  a  swamp  that  leads  on  to  a  deep,  dark 
pool.  At  least,  there  ought  to  be  a  swamp  there  in  ordinary  weather, 
but  to-day  of  course  it  is  so  firmly  frozen  over  that  tho  walking  is 
perfectly  dry,  though  elastic.  Before  reaching  it,  you  follow  the 
course  of  the  brook  for  a  little  way.  Every  now  and  then  a  blackbird 
rises  from  the  spreading  thorns  that  overhang  it,  or  from  beneath 
the  bank  where  that  has  been  hollowed  by  the  current.  Where  there 
is  black  mould  under  the  roots  of  the  thorns,  the  chances  are  that 
the  soil  is  scarcely  so  hard  as  elsewhere,  and  there  are  insects  to 
be  found  by  the  hungry  "  orange  bills."  But  there  are  not  many 
signs  of  life  in  the  willow  beds  and  frozen  rushes  further  on  in 
tho  swamp  ;  though  towards  the  evening  great  flocks  of  redwings 
and  fieldfares  will  probably  be  gathering  in  thither  to  roost. 
Silence  is  brooding  over  the  little  pool  that  lies  half-overshadowed 
by  tho  encircling  alders.  But,  step  as  softly  as  you  will,  you  can- 
not hope  to  approach  it  altogether  undetected,  for  the  rushes  will 
crackle  under  your  footsteps.  Thero  is  a  plash,  succeeded  by 
another  and  another.  It  is  the  water-rats  scuttling  from  tho  bank 
to  take  shelter  in  their  holes.  For,  though  nine-tenths  of  the  pool 
are  frozen  over,  at  tho  further  end  tho  white-sprinkled  surface  is 
broken  by  a  black  patch,  where  a  spring  bubbling  up  from  under 
the  boughs  of  a  gnarled  willow  has  prevented  tho  ico  from  form- 
ing. And  it  is  fortunate  for  the  moorhens,  who  make  the  most  of 
it,  besides  the  other  creatures  that  como  to  quench  their  thirst. 

But  though  wo  may  wander  far  and  wido  through  tho  woods 
in  winter  without  meeting  a  human  being,  they  aro  not  alto- 
gether or  always  deserted.  You  may  hear  tho  ringing  strokes 
of  tho  axo,  and  if,  guided  by  thorn,  you  maku  your  way 
towards  tho  sound,  you  will  find  the  woodmen  at  work,  fell- 
ing a  strip  of  copse-wood.  They  are  lopping  the  stems  and 
shaping  them  into  clean-dressed  poles;  laying  aside  tho  stout 
hide  shoots  to  be  woven  into  hurdles,  and  stacking  tho  twigs  and 
branches  in  bundles  fur  lire-wood.  In  woodland  districts,  where 
there  is  no  lack  of  timber  for  the  backgrounds,  there  is  a  wonderful 
charm  in  these  periodical  cuttings.  At  first  sight  you  may  grudge 
the  graceful  cover,  or  wi  h  it  had  been  spared  for  another  spring 
at  lea-t.  But  it  is  soon  brought  homo  to  you,  ou  nearer  observa- 
tion, that  tlio  apparent  loss  will  bo  a  gain.  The  cutting  lets  in  light 
anil  air,  wheru  before  there  had  been  a  somewhat  dull  uniformity  of 
shadow  ;  and  it  opens  up  bright  peeps  into  the  landscape  wliich 
till  now  had  been  elleciiully  screened.  The  many-gabled  farm- 
house conios  in  picturesquely  in  the  middlo  d Stance,  with  a 
swelling  ridge  of  down  or  breezy  bit  of  common  skirting  tho  far 
honSOO  bdimd.  Then  already,  looking  forward  a  couplo  of 
spring*  with  tjio  eye  of  imagination,  you  seo  the  barn  brown 
•  ■■•find  between  tho  unh  stoles  covered  with  beds  of  primro.  en  and 
cowslips  and  tho  purple  blush  of  nodding  wild  hyacinth*  It  may 
bo  that,  instead  ol  cbeory  voices  and  echoing  axe-blows,  you  nrn 
arrested  by  tho  murmur  of  suppressed  voices.  The  speakers  nro 
n*  ither  trespassing  nor  about  any  other  mischief.  It  is  merely  the 
lord  of  the  manor  or  tho  lessee  of  his  shooting \  who  is  out  with  a 
ferreting  party ;  and  the  more  quietly  ho  ^^\^  about  hi"  sport,  the 
Letter  bis  bog  will  bo.    They  have  chosen  a  secluded  spot  in  a 
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clearing,  where  a  hank  is  honeycombed  with  burrows  and  bolting- 
holes.  A  stalwart  figuro  in  velveteens  and  gaitors  is  bending 
forward  on  chest  and  knees.  Ho  has  set  his  ear  to  a  hole,  to 
hearken  what  is  going  forward  underground  ;  for  the  ferret  has 
been  "  hanging "  unduly,  and  the  sportsmen  have  been  getting 
impatient.  There  they  stand  in  waiting  attitudes,  though  the 
strain  of  attention  is  for  tho  moment  relaxed.  And  the  sun  that 
glances  on  the  gnnbarrels  lights  up  other  keepers  behind,  and 
ferret  boxes  and  a  spade  or  two  with  a  gamehag,  and  a  heap  of 
dead  rabbits,  and  a  couple  of  eager  terriers  or  spaniels,  their  heads 
cocked  keenly  on  one  side.  It  is  altogether  a  lively  sporting 
picture  that  might  supply  a  spirited  subject  to  a  sympathetic 
artist.  Still  more  picturesque  and  far  more  animated  is  the  scene 
when  the  hounds  havo  met  and  are  drawing  the  covert.  The  frost 
is  gone  with  the  snow ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
■wind  has  been  drying  the  ground  and  clearing  away  the  fog  that 
hung  in  the  bottom.  We  do  not  know  that  tho  prospects  of  the 
day's  sport  are  great,  for  the  woods  are  rambling  and  very  extensive  ; 
and  the  fox,  refusing  to  be  forced  into  the  open,  may  perseveringly 
run  a  ring  in  them.  But  to  the  disinterested  onlooker  the  spectacle 
is  all  the  more  exhilarating  on  that  account,  when  the  rides  are  tilled 
with  groups  of  horsemen  who,  on  their  steeds  of  grey,  brown,  and 
bay,  might  figure  with  advantage  on  the  canvas  of  a  Cuyp  ;  while  the 
brilliant  flashes  of  the  scarlet  coats  light  up  the  surrounding  dim- 
ness, and  the  cheery  voices  and  laughter  make  the  woods  echo 
again.  Indeed,  there  are  many  men  whose  recollections  of  the 
winter  woods  are  even  more  pleasing  than  their  bright  associa- 
tions with  them  in  the  softer  seasons. 


THE  ALKALI  ACT. 

IN  the  present  state  of  public  business  in  the  House  of  Commons 
it  is  difficult  to  feel  more  than  a  speculative  interest  in  the 
contents  of  the  Alkali  Works  Regulation  Act.  Even  with  all  the 
advantages  of  urgency,  the  Coercion  Bill  takes  its  time.  When 
that  has  been  passed  the  Arms  Bill  remains,  and  when  that  is  in 
turn  disposed  of,  the  only  result  will  be  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
Land  Bill.  Some  spare  days  must  be  found  or  made  for  Esti- 
mates and  Supply  ;  the  Ballot  Act  cannot  be  allowed  to  expire 
without  some  provision  for  its  re-enactment,  if  not  for  its  amend- 
ment; and  it  will  be  extremely  unfortunate  if  the  Attorney- 
General  is  not  allowed  to  deal  with  corrupt  practices  while  the 
effect  produced  by  the  reports  of  the  Election  Commissioners  is 
still  fresh.  As  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  Parliament  will  sit  on 
into  September  merely  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  air  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  chemical  works,  it  is  easy  to  forecast  the  fortunes 
of  a  Bill  which  is  likely  to  be  opposed  with  much  more  zeal  than 
it  is  supported.  It  will  be  a  wonder  if  it  gets  read  a  second  time  in 
the  Commons  ;  it  will  be  a  miracle  if  it  is  carried  through  Com- 
mittee. Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  well  if 
the  Government  had  been  content  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a 
slighter  and  more  provisional  fashion.  Where  the  chances  of 
abating  existing  nuisances  are  so  few,  the  wiser  course  would  have 
been  to  restrict  the  creation  of  fresh  nuisances  and  to  deal  with 
those  already  in  being  at  some  more  convenient  because  more 
leisurely  season.  More  good  would  have  been  done  by  a  Bill 
providing  that  no  new  works  should  be  opened  without  the 
license  of  the  Local  Government  Board  ;  and  that,  even  with  such 
license,  they  should  not  be  held  to  create  any  vested  interest  as 
against  future  legislation.  The  advantage  of  these  provisions 
■would  be  that  the  area  of  the  nuisance  which  it  is  the  object 
of  such  legislation  to  abate  would  not  be  extended  in  the  interval. 
Without  some  such  precaution  each  withdrawal  of  a  Noxious 
Gases  Bill  is  an  invitation  to  those  engaged  in  the  production 
of  these  gases  to  do  their  worst.  Parliament  is  naturally  disposed 
to  treat  existing  nuisances  with  more  tenderness  than  it  shows  to 
nuisances  subsequently  created ;  and  in  the  space  of  a  year  a 
good  deal  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  enlarging  old  works  and  open- 
ing new  ones. 

The  Government  have  preferred,  however,  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
which  professes  to  deal  with  the  whole  subject,  and  this  has  now 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Its  authors  can- 
not be  charged  with  the  sin  of  ambition.  The  Bill  introduced  by 
the  late  Government  was  not  a  very  tremendous  measure  ;  but  it 
had  quite  a  vigorous,  and  even  blustering,  air  by  the  side  of 
Lord  Huntley's  modest  suggestions.  It  was  proved  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Noxious  Vapours  that  copper  works  are  quite 
as  injurious  both  to  health  and  vegetation  as  alkali  works;  and  in 
the  Bill  of  1879  copper  works  were  expressly  included.  It  is  true 
that  they  were  dealt  with  in  a  more  gentle  manner  than  alkali 
works.  While  the  latter  were  subjected  to  specific  regulations, 
copper  works  were  only  to  be  compelled  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  noxious  gas  when  it  could  be  done  at  a  reasonable  expense. 
The  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  variation  was  that  assigned  by 
the  Royal  Commissioners  for  excluding  copper  works  from  the 
scope  of  their  recommendations.  To  make  copper  works  harmless 
requires  a  large  outlay,  and  in  the  then,  and  unfortunately  still 
present,  state  of  the  copper  trade  the  means  of  making  a  large  outlay 
were  not  forthcoming.  We  pointed  out  at  the  time  that,  though 
this  might  constitute  a  reason  for  not  bearing  hardly  upon  works 
already  in  being,  it  was  no  reason  at  all  for  allowing  new  works  to 
be  opened  upon  the  same  easy  conditions.  The  Alkali  Works  Regu- 
lation Bill  gets  over  all  difficulties  upon  this  head  by  making  no 
mention  of  copper  works.  In  common  with  eleven  other  trades  in- 


cluded in  Mr.  Sclater  Booth's  Bill,  they  are  altogether  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. Lord  Midleton  pointed  out  on  Tuesday  that  in  thus 
picking  and  choosing  between  trades  the  Government  are  perpetu- 
ating an  injustice  which  has  already  given  occasion  to  much  com- 
plaint. An  owner  of  alkali  works  is  compelled  to  adopt  costly 
processes  for  consuming  the  noxious  gases  given  out  in  the  manu- 
facture, or  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  line  for  not  adopting  them. 
Can  he  bo  expected  not  to  feel  angry  when  he  sees  that  the  owner 
of  other  works,  giving  out  gases  quite  as  noxious  in  at  least  equal 
abundance,  has  neither  to  consume  them  nor  to  suffer  for  not  con- 
suming them  ?  Nor  does  the  mischief  end  with  the  sense  of  in- 
justice thus  created.  Tho  same  feeling  of  hardship  extends  to  the 
Inspectors  who  havo  to  watch  the  alkali  works,  and  to  the  magis- 
trates who  have  to  deal  with  the  charges  brought  against  their 
owners.  Nobody  says,  in  so  many  words,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  asking  for  and  imposing  penalties  on  one  manufacturer 
for  doing  what  another  is  allowed  not  to  do,"  but  the  de- 
sire to  adjust  the  balance  is  there  insensibly,  and  the  effect 
of  it  will  probably  be  seen  in  laxity  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders, 
and  in  leniency  in  dealing  with  them  when  prosecuted.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  naturally  disturbed  at  the  restricted 
scope  of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  will  seemingly  do  little  or  nothing 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth.  Of  late  years  "  Doulton  ware  " 
has  come  into  fashion,  and  the  demand  for  it  has  led  to  a  great 
enlargement  of  the  potteries  which  are  tho  special  industry  of  the 
district.  It  is  one  of  the  many  ill  consequences  of  the  settlement 
of  rich  and  poor  in  different  neighbourhoods  that  the  rich  do  not 
know  what  the  poor  suffer.  If  Lambeth  were  made  up  of  alter- 
nate palaces  and  hovels,  the  inmates  of  both  would  be  alike  incon- 
venienced by  the  fumes  of  the  potteries.  As  it  is,  the  rich  live 
elsewhere  and  escape,  while  the  poor  are  forced  to  remain  and  suffer. 

Lord  Kimberley  defended  the  narrowness  of  the  present  Bill  on 
the  ground  that  great  care  must  be  taken  lest,  by  interference 
with  works  from  which  the  poor  derived  their  means  of  living, 
these  works  should  be  stopped.  No  doubt  this  is  a  part  of  the 
question  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  carefully  in  view.  A 
village  deriving  its  subsistence  from  works  which  destroy  vegeta- 
tion and  lower  the  standard  of  health  for  some  miles  round  would 
have  just  cause  to  complain  if,  in  its  zeal  to  purify  the  air,  Parlia- 
ment shut  up  the  works  and  left  the  workers  destitute.  Yet,  if 
the  owner  is  forced  to  introduce  processes  into  the  manufacture 
which  eat  up  all  his  profits,  the  works  will  probably  be  destroyed 
quite  as  effectually  as  though  they  were  closed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  such  a  case  as  this  there  are  two  methods  of  abating 
the  nuisance  which  may  be  adopted  without  running  the  risk 
which  Lord  Kimberley  deprecates.  In  the  first  place,  the  inge- 
nuity of  inventors  may  be  stimulated  by  a  provision  that  whenever 
a  process  can  be  discovered  by  which  the  noxious  gases  may  be 
got  rid  of  at  a  cost  which  shall  not  be  ruinous  to  the  owner, 
the  Local  Government  Board  may  order  him  to  adopt  this 
process.  The  dislike  to  incur  a  large  expenditure  is  only  one 
of  the  motives  which  indisposes  manufacturers  to  do  the  best 
they  can  in  the  way  of  consuming  noxious  gases.  Dislike  to 
try  new  experiments  is  often  quite  as  much  the  cause  of  their 
inaction,  and  this  is  not  a  sentiment  with  which  the  Legislature 
has  any  reason  to  deal  tenderly.  If  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  known  to  be  always  on  the  look  out  for  processes  sufficiently 
cheap  in  their  application  to  be  reasonably  enforced  upon  manu- 
facturers, there  would  be  constant  inducement  held  out  to  inventors 
to  give  their  minds  to  the  discovery  of  something  that  should  answer 
to  this  description.  In  the  second  place,  the  opening  of  similar 
works  in  places  where  they  have  not  hitherto  existed  may  be 
forbidden  unless  the  owners  are  able  to  show  that  no  injurious 
results  will  follow.  The  argument  that  works  which  give  subsistence 
to  a  large  number  of  persons  must  not  be  closed,  lest  in  trying  to 
save  the  district  from  discomfort  we  land  it  in  destitution,  does 
not  apply  in  this  case.  When  works  are  opened  in  a  district 
hitherto  unpolluted  by  noxious  gases,  the  population  which  is  to 
live  by  them  has  still  to  be  brought  together.  If  permission  to 
open  them  is  refused,  no  one  is  injured,  because  the  people  on 
whom  the  injury  is  to  be  inflicted  are  not  there  to  receive  it.  The 
only  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  affected  one  way  or  the  other  are 
those  who  already  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  will  almost 
certainly  be  anxious  to  prevent  the  nuisance  from  being  created. 

The  controversy  between  local  and  central  inspection  is  decided 
by  this  Bill  in  favour  of  the  central  authority.  The  Inspectors 
are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  paid  by 
the  Treasury.  A  alight  concession,  however,  is  made  to  the  local 
principle  by  a  provision  that  any  sanitary  authority  applying  for 
an  additional  Inspector,  and  undertaking  to  pay  at  least  one-half 
of  his  salary,  may  have  one  appointed  for  its  own  district.  In 
this  way  local  inspection  will  be  tried  under  favourable  conditions. 
The  ordinary  fault  of  local  inspection  lies  in  the  indifference  of  the 
local  authorities.  Where  these  have  been  found  willing  to  spend 
money  in  getting  an  Inspector  all  to  themselves,  they  will  pro- 
bably take  care  to  get  useful  work  out  of  him. 


A  WEEK  ON  THE  NILE. 
I. 

THERE  are  now  no  fewer  than  three  practicable  routes  open 
to  the  Nile  voyager.  He  may  take  a  Cook's  ticket  and  go  up 
by  steamer.  He  may  go  to  Sioot  by  train  and  complete  tha 
journey  by  the  postal  boat,  in  which  case  he  will  have  little  time 
for  sight-seeing.    Or  he  may  go  by  dahabieh.    If,  as  some  say, 
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the  word  "  dahabieh  "  means  golden,  it  will  he  the  more  correct 
to  characterize  this  last  as  the  golden  route.  True,  some  derive 
*'  dahabieh  "  differently,  and  refer  it  to  a  word  signifying  travel. 
The  derivation  of  words  in  common  use  by  natives  and  foreigners 
alike  is  always  a  little  difficult,  and  dahabieh  suggests  "  drago- 
man," a  similarly  popular  and  similarly  corrupted  expression, 
which  it  needs  little  more  philological  skill  than  is  enjoyed  by 
many  travellers  to  connect  with  the  Hebrew  targum,  and  interpret 
by  interpreter.  Certain  it  is  that  to  travel  with  a  dragoman  in  a 
dahabieh  is  the  easiest  and,  in  most  cases,  the  pleasantest  way  of 
spending  a  winter  or  a  week  that  has  yet  been  devised.  You 
carry  your  house  with  you.  You  have  your  hooks,  your  work, 
your  healthful  play.  If  your  home  party  is  large  enough,  you 
■will  have  no  strangers ;  if  not,  the  presence  of  one  or  two  is  an 
agreeable  variety.  The  larger  boats  hold  seven  or  eight  people 
comfortably  ;  and  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  better  if  you  have  places 
to  fill  up  to  choose  casually  any  one  who  is  willing  to  come  than 
to  make  the  uarty  exclusively  of  friends.  Friendship  is  sometimes 
sorely  tested  in  a  three  months'  voyage,  whereas  acquaintanceship 
often  ripens  into  friendship.  The  number  of  dahabiehs  which 
leave  Cairo  every  winter  for  the  First  or  the  Second  Cataract  is 
above  a  hundred,  of  -which  fifty  per  cent,  are  English,  forty  per 
cent.  American,  and  the  rest  German,  an  odd  French  or  Italian 
flag  being  sometimes  seen.  Unfortunately,  when  the  French- 
man or  Italian  does  come  to  Egypt,  he  makes  his  presence 
known  and  his  visit  memorable  by  defacing  all  the  monuments 
within  his  reach ;  and  it  is  seriously  proposed  this  year  that 
all  travellers  departing  from  Cairo  should  be  asked  to  make  col- 
lections of  the  names  of  people  who  have  inscribed  them  on  the 
ancient  sculptures  with  a  view  to  their  publication  in  the  local 
Gazette  as  a  warning  to  future  offenders.  But  it  may  be  feared 
that  such  a  course  would  only  cause  worse  destructions  than 
ever  by  people  emulous  of  the  fame  of  Erostratus.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  sojourner  at  Cairo  to  get  leave  from  the  leader  of  a 
party  going  up  the  Nile  in  a  dahabieh  to  go  on  board  for  a  few 
days,  if  there  is  a  vacant  berth,  and  the  dragoman  is  propitious. 
The  trip  should  not  at  the  utmost  cost  more  than  il.  a  day,  in- 
cluding the  railway  fare  back  to  Cairo  from  whatever  point  the 
boat  may  have  reached.  The  traveller  obtains  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  as  to  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  Nile 
voyage,  and  comes  back  wiser,  and  perhaps  sadder — for  he  wishes 
he  had  arranged  to  go  in  this  fashion  all  the  way. 

At  first  sight  the  boat  presents  a  very  handsome,  not  to  say 
magnificent,  appearance.  It  is  somewhat  the  shape  of  an  English 
passenger  steamer  with  a  high  stern  cabin  and  poop.  But  in  the 
Nile  boat  there  is  no  fore  cabin,  and  the  half  deck  come3  forward 
beyond  the  middle.  In  front  of  the  door  is  a  small  open  space 
on  which  the  dragoman  sits  in  gorgeous  apparel  and  gives  his 
orders  to  captain  and  crew  alike  in  a  stentorian  voice,  his  words 
well  mingled  with  such  expressions  as  "  ibn  kalb,"  or  "  ibn  khan- 
seer,"  son  of  a  dog  or  a  pig,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  mast  is  a 
little  further  forward,  and  is  a  stout  construction  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which,  fastened  by  a  kind  of 
leathern  binge,  is  the  yard.  This  is  formed  by  joining  three 
timbers,  until  the  whole  is  something  like  one  hundred  feet  long. 
The  sail  is  of  a  single  piece,  and  there  is  no  provision  for  taking  in 
a  reef.  On  the  whole,  the  effect  of  the  full  sail,  supplemented  by  a 
little  sail  at  the  stern,  is  very  fine.  A  fleet  of  dahabiehs  running 
"  swan's  wing  "  before  the  wind,  with  the  sotting  sun  imparting  a 
rosy  hue  to  the  sails,  and  the  Nile  it-elf  shining  like  gold,  is  a  sight 
which, once  seen,  is  never  to  be  forgotten.  When  we  enter  the  saloon 
we  find  it  a  square  room  with  divans  at  either  side,  and  many  windows 
and  mirrors,  as  well  as  a  skylight.  A  narrow  passage,  on  either  side 
of  which  are  the  sleeping  cabins,  leads  to  a  second  or  ladies'  saloon, 
and  from  it  a  stern  gallery  or  balcony  is  reached,  which  is  particu- 
larly useful  to  an  artist,  if  one  is  on  board.  Many  dahabiehs,  how- 
ever, are  without  this  feature,  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  orna- 
mental than  useful,  as  it  is  too  cold  when  tho  north  wind  blows, 
and  we  are  going  up  stream,  and  too  hot  when  we  have  turned  and 
are  coming  back  with  the  full  blaze  into  it  of  tho  southern  sun. 
The  sleeping  cabins  are  often  very  wide  and  comfortablo,  some- 
times mere  cribs.  Tho  windows  rattle  unceasingly,  and  aro  only 
opened  and  closed  at  the  risk  of  pinching  your  fingers.  Wo  have 
seen  other  drawbacks  to  the  pleasures  of  a  voyage.  One  gentleman 
who  in  a  crowded  boat  win  assigned  a  bed  on  tho  top  of  a  bath, 
was  much  annoyed  by  being  treated  to  a  Miower-bath  in  tho  morn- 
ing watch.  Some,  boats  contain  more  than  tho  contract  number  of 
passengers  in  the  shape  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  There  are  con- 
stant draughts  from  open  windows  and  doors  that  will  not  shut. 
The  rudder  creaks  with  a  sound  intermediate  between  a  snore  nnd 
the  cry  of  a  dying  child.  The  night,  or  rather  the  early  morning, 
is  often  very  cold — so  cold,  at  least,  that  tho  bed  clothes  provided 
overnight  aro  insufficient,  and  you  rise  to  find  that  you  have  piled 
upon  your  feet  not  only  ail  the  contents  of  your  portmanteau,  but 
perhaps  tho  port  manteau  itself.  Moreover,you  have  hardly  started  on 
the  voyago  when  you  find  out  how  much  is  left,  behind,  and  as  long 
as  you  are  in  sight  of  Cairo,  which  is  often  for  several  days,  you 
send  messengers  for  forgotten  boxes  of  biscuits,  or  to  change  tho 
tea,  or  to  fetch  more  blankets,  until  at  last  you  are  too  far  to  send 
except  for  something  very  important :  tho  more  so,  as  your  mes- 
senger finds  it  impossible,  especially  if  you  have  given  him  a 
few  francs,  to  return  beforo  tho  next  day,  if  then.  On  one 
occasion  a  messenger  despatched  to  tho  next  town  to  post  and 
bring  back  letters,  did  not  return,  and  after  two  days  nnother 
eailor  was  sent  to  seek  him.  Ho  also  remained  away,  nnd,  finally, 
tho  dragoman  himself  proceeded  to  the  town,  which  was  some 


ten  miles  off,  and  found  the  two  mariners  in  a  coffee-shop  listening 
to  the  impassioned  music  of  a  singing-girl.  Such  defections  are 
not,  however,  common,  and  the  men  sent  out  generally  return  duly 
to  the  boat.  On  the  whole,  the  members  of  the  crew  of  a  Nile  boat 
are  a  very  fine,  stalwart,  hard-working,  and  obliging  set,  and,  what 
is  more,  so  honest  and  so  well  behaved,  that  you  may  trust  them 
implicitly.  The  courtly  rets,  or  captain,  addresses  them  as  "  My 
sons,"  and  they  obey  his  orders,  even  to  the  length  of  plunging 
into  the  unknown  depths  of  the  dark  river  on  cold  nights,  when 
the  boat  is  caught  on  a  sandbank,  or  has  to  be  towed  to  a  safe 
anchorage  by  the  shore. 

At  last  we  get  out  of  sight  of  the  white  mosque  of  Mohammed 
Ali  on  the  cliff  above  Cairo,  and  are  fairly  on  the  voyage,  with 
the  wind  steady  from  the  north,  and  the  great  sail,  with  its  dark 
blue  border  and  long  red  pennant,  bending  gracefully  before  us. 
We  pass  Rhoda  and  the  Nilometer,  the  place  where,  as  the 
dragoman  informs  us,  Pharaoh's  daughter  found  Moses.  We  pass 
the  great  honeycombed  hills  of  Toora,  whence  the  stone  for  the 
Pyramids  was  taken  across  to  Memphis.  The  site  of  Memphis  is 
marked  by  the  seemingly  endless  grove  of  dark  palms  on  the 
right,  and  as  the  evening  wanes  the  Pyramids  on  the  sandy  plateau 
beyond,  turn  frc  -  y  -w  to  pink,  and  finally  to  purple.  Those  of 
"s  ,3  not  u  ii  way  before  are  astonished  at  the 

iber  of  the  Pv.-iUids.    "  We  thought,"  thi-y  say,  "there  were 
MK'  "       ie?  yet  from  one  point  it  is  easy  to  count  a  score." 

i  pcobably  leads  to  a  lecture  on  the  history  and 
d  me  of  the  party  knows  Arabic,  he  forms 

<i  I  i    'earning  is  not  neglected,  though  on 

pleasure  we  are  determinedly  bent.  Very  few  tourists  contrive 
to  "do"  the  Nile  without  becoming  more  or  less  interested  in 
the  antiquities  and  their  history,  and  a  fellow-passenger  who 
can  read  a  hieroglyph  will  have  to  find  the  answers  to  an 
endless  catechism.  When  we  stop  for  the  night  dinner  is 
announced,  and  we  reluctantly  tear  ourselves  from  the  after- 
glow and  the  zodiacal  light,  and  the  stars  with  their  bright 
reflections  in  the  river,  to  sit  down  to  a  repast  which  astonishes 
the  inexperienced  voyager,  not  only  by  its  lavish  abundance, 
but  by  its  superior  cookery.  The  brown  Arab  cook,  with  a 
wretched  little  mud  stove  in  a  sort  of  box  before  the  mast,  will 
turn  out  a  dinner  of  eight  or  nine  separate  dishes,  served  perhaps 
for  ten  or  a  dozen  people,  superior  in  every  way  to  the  dinners  on 
any  one  of  the  halt-dozen  English  boats  in  which  we  have  made 
the  voyage  out  and  home.  Egyptian  meat  is  not  enticing  in 
itself,  but  the  cooking  goes  far  to  redeem  it ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think  what  famous  food  our  cook  would  produce  if  he  had  the 
good  English  beef  and  mutton  we  have  so  often  seen  ruined  in  the 
galley  of  an  ocean  steamer.  The  dragoman  is  always  inclined  to 
make  too  much  display,  and  contrives  to  have  a  magnificent  dessert 
of  fresh  and  dried  fruits  and  sweetmeats  during  tho  whole  course 
of  the  voyage. 

Next  morning,  perhaps,  the  wind  is  contrary,  and  we  are  either 
tied  up  to  the  bank  or  "  tracking " — that  is,  a  dozen  unhappy 
sailors  aro  dragging  us  slowly  along,  chanting  a  wild  song  as  they 
go,  and  pulling  at  the  rate  of  perhaps  three  miles  an  hour.  It  ia 
weary  work  for  the  men,  and  almost  as  weary  for  tho  passengers, 
who,  between  the  English  dislike  of  being  dragged  by  human 
beings  turned  into  beasts  of  burden,  and  the  impatience  engen- 
dered by  the  slowness  of  the  progress,  sometimes  find  them- 
selves in  a  very  irritable  mood.  This  frame  of  mind  is  best 
relieved  by  a  walk ;  but  to  get  ashore  is  not  always  easy.  Tho 
simplest  way  is  to  take  off  your  boots  and  wado ;  but  the  ladies 
of  the  party  want  to  come.  Tho  captain  shouts  to  the  men 
to  stop,  but  they  aro  chanting  as  they  swing  along,  and  do 
not  hear  him,  or  think  he  is  urging  them  to  greater  efforts. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  tho  dragoman  condescends  to  step  into  tho 
breach,  and,  calling  tho  cook's  boy  to  his  aid,  puts  tho  party 
ashore  in  a  row-boat.  But  this  is  an  unusual  oxporienco;  and 
the  chances  aro  that  tho  steersman  dashes  tho  dahabieh  against 
tho  bank  with  a  vehemence  which  throws  tho  trackers  on  their 
faces,  and  in  a  moment  half  of  them  aro  asleep  on  tho  sand  where 
they  full,  and  tho  others  have  como  down  to  tho  water's  edgo,  or 
plunged  in  boldly,  and  run  out  tho  plank,  or  carried  you  ashore. 
Then  a  sailor  is  told  off'  to  walk  after  you  with  a  long  pole  to 
keep  troublesome  people  and  buffaloes  away,  and  the  rest  rouso 
themselves  and  recommence  their  chant.  Vou  look  proudly  at 
the  boat.  In  gliding  state  tho  "  gilded  vessel  "  goes,  her  reflection 
in  the  still  water  doubling  tho  imposing  impression  sho  makes. 
The  bank  is  in  some  places  ten  or  twelvo  feet  above  tho  surface  of 
the  water,  in  others  n  ilitt,  shelving,  sandy  shore.  Sometimes  you 
can  go  for  miles  along  what  looks  like  tho  towing-path  of  a  canal 
at  home.  Again,  there  are  peninsulas  and  capes  to  be  roundod,  or 
the  men  have  to  swim  across  a  bay  with  tho  rope  in  their  tooth. 
You  seem  to  carry  a  littlo  England  with  you  when  you  aro 
anion/  your  own  belongings  and  your  own  social  usages  on  board  ; 
but  when  you  land  you  reali/.o  how  even  a  few  miles  from  Cairo, 
and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  your  dahabieh,  you  are  indeed  in  a 
foreign  land.  I  Jut  wo  must  reserve  our  notes  of  tho  scenery  and 
tho  pcoplo  for  another  paper. 


THE  PROPOSED  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

TVT  BARTIlEf,KM Y  BT^HZLAIBl  It  said  to  have  Jn- 
>TM  •  formed  his  colleagues  in  tho  French  Ministry  that  the 
I'nited  Stntes  have  agreed  to  take  part  in  an  International  Mone- 
tary Conference,  to  bo  hold  in  Paris  next  summer,  for  the  purpose 
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of  considering  how  best  a  general  system  of  bimetallism  can  be 
adopted.  It  is  not  yet  known,  and  probably  is  not  yet  settled, 
how  the  invitations  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the  othor  Towers ; 
whether,  that  is,  France  alone,  or  France  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States,  will  send  them.  But  it  seems  to  be  generally  ex- 
pected that  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  will  make  no  objection 
to  bo  represented ;  and  it  is  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
England  also  will  send  delegates.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  the  better  course  for  England  to  decline  the  invita- 
tion. For  two  entire  generations  we  have  now  had  a  currency  as 
nearly  perfect  as  it  can  be ;  and  it  is  out  of  the  question,  therefore, 
that  we  should  agree  to  change  it  because  other  nations  are  less 
fortunate.  It  may  be  objected,  and  no  doubt  it  is  to  a  certain 
extent  true,  that  india  is  intensely  interested  in  the  silver  ques- 
tion, and  that  England  is  a  trustee  for  India.  But,  although 
India  lias,  no  doubt,  suffered  from  the  depreciation  of  silver,  she 
has  not  done  so  in  her  internal  trade.  The  currency  of  India 
itself  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  There  is  no  decrease  in  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  silver  in  India — or,  at  least,  no  greater  decrease 
than  is  often  produced  by  mere  changes  in  the  Btata  of  credit  in  a 
community.  And,  this  being  so,  it  would  be  the  height 
of  unwisdom  to  tamper  with  a  currep^v  that  's  so  satis- 
factory for  the  real  purposes  for  whi '  i  currency  exists. 
India  has  suffered  from  the  depreciau  f  eil\  '  becau 
having    a   silver    currency,   she   h  '  obligation 

gold,  and  gold,  as  compared  with  silver,  liia  1(  r 
inously  greater  value.     But  this  is  no  p  moH  foi 
Indian  currency,  and  we  doubt  very  strong^ 
change  would  in  the  least  diminish  the  evil.  is  be  .  .ju^.a- 

sively  settled,  as  the  result;  of  the  discussions  raised  by  the  various 
proposals  of  late  years  made  to  tamper  with  the  Indian  currency, 
that  all  such  proposals  originated  in  a  misconception  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  and  are  undeserving  of  consideration  by  the 
Indian  Government.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
beyond  doubt,  that  neither  India  nor  England  will  agree  to  the 
adoption  of  bimetallism  ;  and,  this  being  so,  it  would  be  the  wiser 
course  at  once  to  tall  France  and  the  United  States  that  we 
cannot  enter  into  a  discussion  for  adopting  a  system  which  we  are 
perfectly  resolved  we  shall  not  adopt,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
even  in  the  interests  of  France  and  the  United  States  themselves. 
For,  if  the  Conference  is  to  be  successful,  its  object  certainly  will 
not  be  served  by  the  prerence  of  delegates  instructed  not  to  agree 
to  the  resolutions  to  be  proposed  for  adoption.  But  it  is  gener- 
ally assumed  that  it  would  be  discourteous  to  refuse  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  we  suppose,  therefore,  that  English  delegates  will  attend 
the  Conference,  and  will  go  there  with  instructions  similar  to 
those  delivered  to  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr.  Ilucks  Gibbs  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

Nor  do  the  other  Towers  really  need  our  co-operation  in  this 
matter.  The  depreciation  of  silver  was  originated  by  the  de- 
cision of  Germany  to  substitute  gold  for  silver  as  the  standard  of 
value  when  she  adopted  the  wise  resolution  to  abolish  the  various 
currencies  previously  existing,  and  to  introduce  one  uniform  civr- 
rencv  for  the  whole  Empire.  The  unification  of  the  currency  was 
a  most  wise  step,  whether  regarded  from  an  economic  or  a 
political  point  of  view.  But  the  substitution  of  gold  for  silver 
was  unwise.  Germany  is  too  poor  a  country  to  need  a  metal  so 
dear  as  gold,  and  her  trade  would  really  be  better  served  by  a 
currency  of  a  cheaper  material.  The  volume  of  her  trade  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  transactions  themselves  are  also  individually 
small,  and  therefore  silver  would  constitute  for  her  a  much  better 
standard  of  value.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  Germany 
should  not  of  her  own  motion,  apart  altogether  from  what  other 
Towers  may  do,  decide  to  go  back  from  gold  to  silver,  while 
maintaining" the  unification  of  her  currency.  That  would  be  the 
best  course,  and  it  would  probably  in  itself  put  an  end  to  the 
depreciation  of  silver  originated  by  the  previous  action  of  Ger- 
many. But  in  the  way  of  doing  this  there  is  the  false  shame 
which  forbids  a  Government  to  confess  that  it  has  made  a  grievous 
and  costly  mistake  in  a  matter  of  such  moment.  And  there 
is  the  further  obstacle  that  it  is  generally  supposed,  because 
England  has  a  single  gold  standard,  and  is  the  greatest  of 
commercial  nations,  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  some  peculiar 
virtue  in  a  gold  currency.  That  is,  of  course,  a  mere  superstition. 
A  gold  currency  suits  England  because  she  is  the  greatest  of  com- 
mercial countries  and  because  her  transactions  are  individually  of 
large  amount.  She  needs,  therefore,  a  large  coin  like  a  sovereign, 
as  the  unit  of  her  calculations  ;  but  a  country  like  Germany  has 
no  such  need,  and  is  better  served  by  a  smaller  unit.  Lastly, 
there  is  the  fear  that,  in  abandoning  gold  to  England  as  the  sole 
standard  of  value,  other  nations  would  be  giving  up  to  her  a  great 
commercial  advautaire  ;  that,  in  short,  where  the  best  monetary 
system  is,  there  will  follow  the  best  financial  business  of  the 
world,  and  tbat,  consequently,  England  will  continue  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  binkinar  and  trade  of  the  world.  This,  again,  is  a 
mere  superstition.  It  is  not  because  England  has  a  gold  currency 
that  she  is  the  world's  banker,  but  because  she  has  the  greatest 
available  capital,  because  her  banking  system  is  more  developed 
than  that  of  other  countries,  and  because  her  trade  is  greater. 
She  does  a  larger  business  with  every  part  of  the  world  than  any 
other  country  does,  and  consequently  she  is  able  to  avail  herself  of 
her  eurplus"  funds  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  attempt.  But 
it  is  very  probable,  indeed,  that  the  refusal  of  England  to 
adopt  bimetallism  will  induce  other  countries,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  United  States,  to  follow  the  example,  and  that, 
therelore,  the  Conference  wiil  fall  to  the  ground.    If  so,  we  are 


not  sure  that  any  injury  will  be  done  to  the  real  interests  of  anj 
of  the  countries  about  to  be  represented  at  the  Conference.  Bi- 
metallism in  itself  is  a  mistaken  idea,  and  the  non-success  of  the 
proposal  to  adopt  bimetallism  generally  can,  therefore,  not  be  re- 
garded by  any  good  economist  as  a  matter  for  regret.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  United  States,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  wish 
to  adopt  bimetallism,  no  doubt  it  is  wise  on  their  part  to  come  to 
an  agreement  as  to  the  proportions  which  shall  be  established 
between  gold  and  silver,  and  as  to  the  genoral  currency  of  the 
coins  of  the  several  countries  adopting  the  system  within  the 
territories  of  the  others.  Tt  was  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  the 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union — France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  Greece — that  they  had  a  common  money,  and  that  the 
coin  of  each  circulated  freely  within  the  territories  of  the  rest.  It 
would  particularly  have  been  an  advantage  if  all  had  bad 
throughout  metallic  money.  And  in  the  same  way  it  would 
doubtless  bean  advantage,  if  the  United  States  and  Germany  are 
to  join  the  Latin  Union,  that  they  should  arrange  the  terms  on 
which  they  are  to  do  so.  But  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  apart 
altogether  from  the  jealousy  that  will  be  felt  in  regard 
to  England,  whether  Germany  will  consent  to  say  that  the 
policy  she  adopted  at  the  end  of  the  Franco-German  war  was  a 
mistake,  and  that  she  has  to  apply  to  be  admitted  within  the 
Union  founded  by  France,  and  of  which  France  is  the  head. 
The  United  States,  France,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Latin 
Union,  however,  are  bimetallic ;  and  in  going  into  a  Conference  to 
settle  between  them  the  basis  on  which  bimetallism  shall  be  continued, 
;hey  are  acting  rationally  and  prudently,  provided  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  maintain  bimetallism.  At  present,  as  is  well 
known,  the  bimetallic  system  is  suspended  in  France  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Latin  Union,  silver  being  no  longer  freely  coined  ; 
while  in  the  United  States  the  relation  borne  by  silver  to 
gold  is  not  the  same  as  it  is  within  the  Latin  Union.  It  is  not 
unreasonable,  therefore,  that  each  party  should  desire  to  come  to 
some  agreement  with  the  others  as  to  what  relation  is  to  be 
adopted,  and  as  to  whether  bimetallism  is  to  be  resumed  in  full 
force  in  the  future. 

It  does  not  appear  probable,  then,  that  the  proposed  Conference 
will  lead  to  much  result,  England,  as  we  have  been  pointing  out, 
cannot  agree  to  a  change  of  her  currency ;  and  the  other  coun- 
tries will  probably  be  too  jealous  of  England  to  bind  themselves  to 
a  system  which  she  rejects,  while  Germany  will  hardly  like  to 
confess  that  the  great  coinage  reform  which  has  cost  her  so  much 
was  an  extravagant  blunder.  But  it  is  quite  clear  all  the  same 
that  the  position  of  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany  in 
regard  to  their  coinage  is  becoming  intolerable.  Germany,  as  we 
have  just  beeu  saying,  began  the  mischief.  She  made  a  mistake  in 
adopting  a  standard  of  value  unsuited  to  her  circumstances,  and  she 
committed  a  further  mistake  in  stopping  short  when  success  was 
within  her  reach,  instead  of  strenuously  carrying^out  the  reform 
which  had  already  cost  her  very  dear.  She  now  has  a  large  gold 
coinage,  with  a  very  considerable  silver  currency  which  legally  iB 
of  the  same  value  as  gold,  but  intrinsically  is  not  so.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  been  bi-metallic  since  the  Revolution, 
though  still  remaining  so  in  theory,  in  practice  lias  suspended  bi- 
metallism. For  several  years  now,  no  silver  has  been  allowed  to 
be  coined,  and  consequently  the  French  silver  pieces  maintain  their 
value  only  because  they  enjoy  a  monopoly.  As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  state  of  things,  France  has  been  rapidly  losing  her 
gold.  A  few  years  ago  the  Bank  of  France  held  the  greater  part 
of  its  metallic  reserve  in  gold,  and  only  the  smaller  part  of 
it  in  silver.  Now  its  gold  reserve  has  fallen  to  a  little  more 
than  21  millions,  while  the  silver  exceeds  50  millions.  If  she 
allows  things  to  go  on  as  at  present,  before  A  ery  long  the  whole  of 
her  gold  will  have  disappeared,  and  then  she  will  have 
been  left  with  silver  alone.  No  doubt  France  is  rich  enough 
to  buy  back  gold,  whenever  she  really  makes  up  her  mind 
to  the  sacrifice;  but,  even  if  she  docs  so,  how  is  she  to  get 
rid  of  the  mass  of  silver  which  has  accumulated  in  the  country? 
The  Bank  of  France  clearly  cannot  afford  the  loss  which  would  be 
entailed  upon  her  were  silver  to  be  demonetized  by  the  sale  of 
over  fifty  millions  sterling  of  that  metal,  and,  therefore,  the  French 
Government,  whose  debt  is  already  great  enough,  will  have  to  bear 
the  burden.  The  United  States,  again,  are  producers  of  silver, 
and  it  is  to  their  interest,  therefore,  that  the  value  of  silver  should 
be  maintained  ;  that  they  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  price  for 
so  important  a  commodity.  Their  settled  national  policy  is  to  give 
protection  to  native  industry,  and  the  silver  interest  has  known 
how  to  avail  itself  of  this  policy,  and  has  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  bimetallism,  and  to  pass  an  Act  making  com- 
pulsory the  coinage  every  year  of  4,800,000/.  of  silver.  But  this 
silver  the  people  wiil  not  take,  and  it  is  coussquently  accumulating 
in  the  Treasury  vaults.  It  will  be  a  serious  loss  to  the  Government 
if  the  Bland  Act  is  repealed,  and  this  silver  has  to  be  sold  as  a 
depreciated  commodity,  while  we  may  be  sure  the  silver  interest 
will  use  all  its  influence  to  prevent  such  a  consummation.  There 
is  no  denying,  then,  the  dilemma  in  which  those  three  great 
nations  find  themselves,  and  it  is  very  plain  that  they  cannot  much 
longer  co  on  in  this  way.  But,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Con- 
ference plan  on  which  they  have  hit  is  hardly  likely  to  help  them 
out  of  their  difficulties. 
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THE  THEATRES. 

MR.  EDWIN  BOOTH'S  King  Lear  thus  far  surpasses  any 
performance  which  he  has  given  to  a  London  audience. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  no  single  quality  displayed  in  it  of 
the  possession  of  which  he  had  not  before  given  evidence ; 
but  on  no  former  occasion  has  so  much  been  demanded  of 
him  at  once,  and  on  no  former  occasion  has  his  genius  been 
so  unflagging.  The  word  we  have  just  used,  "genius,"  is 
one  against  the  too  bounteous  use  of  which  we  have  often  pro- 
tested ;  and  there  are  few  words  which  lose  their  value  more 
by  being  scattered  broadcast.  If  we  had  hesitated  to  apply  it  to 
Mr.  Booth's  acting  before  he  had  appeared  as  Othello  and  King 
Lear,  we  should  have  hesitated  no  longer  after  he  had  done  so.  In 
lis  rendering  of  both  characters  there  was  apparent  that  native 
sense  of  grandeur  and  poetry  which  not  even  the  highest 
talent  can  achieve,  but  the  combination  of  which  with  all 
that  the  highest  talent  can  acquire  in  the  direction  of  art  and 
artifice  may  certainly  be  said  to  deserve  the  name  of  genius.  In 
Othello,  as  we  observed,  the  actor's  power  on  a  few  occasions 
seemed  to  flag ;  in  King  Lear  there  are  no  such  occasions.  From 
first  to  last  the  character,  with  its  senility,  its  slowly  and  surely 
increasing  madness,  its  overwhelming  bursts  of  passion,  its  moving 
tenderness  and  feebleness,  and,  underlying  and  seen  through  all 
these,  that  authority  to  which  Kent  makes  marked  reference,  was 
seized  and  presented  with  extraordinary  force.  So  complete  are 
the  interest  and  the  illusion  that  it  is  only  when  the  play  is  over 
that  the  fine  art  which  rules  the  storm  of  passion  is  apparent,  and 
that  such  delicate  inventive  touches  as  the  suggestion  to  Lear's 
wandering  wits  of  the  troop  of  horse  shod  with  felt  are  remem- 
bered. The  character  is  of  course  the  more  difficult  because  it 
begins  at  such  high  pressure  in  the  very  first  scene  that 
any  coming  tardy  off  after  that  scene  has  been  successfully  played 
would  be  unhappily  accented.  Nothing  could  well  be  finer  than 
Mr.  Booth's  rage  and  disappointment  with  Cordelia,  and  the  half- 
insane  curse  which  follows  them,  and  throughout  the  scene  his 
senile  yet  royal  bearing,  and  that  grace  and  happiness  of  gesture 
to  which  we  have  on  other  occasions  referred,  were  marked.  Mr. 
Booth  seems  to  have  founded,  rightly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  his  con- 
ception of  Lear's  attitude  at  the  period  of  the  play's  beginning 
upon  the  significant  speeches  interchanged  between  Began  and 
Goneril,  which  are  omitted  in  the  stage  version : — 

GOV.  You  see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is  ;  the  observation  we  have 
made  of  it  hath  not  been  little  ;  lie  always  loved  our  sister  most,  and  with 
what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off  appears  too  grossly. 

Reu.  'Tia  the  infirmity  of  his  age ;  yet  he  hath  ever  but  slenderly  known 
himself. 

Go*.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash  ;  then  must 
we  look  to  receive  from  his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of  long- 
engrafted  condition,  but,  therewithal,  the  unruly  waywardness  that  inlirm 
and  choleric  years  bring  with  them. 

In  King  Lear's  next  scene,  with  Kent  and  Oswald,  Mr.  Booth 
marks  a  slight  increase  in  what  may  be  called  his  "  doitedness,"  and 
bis  rising  anger  with  Goneril  leads  admirably  up  to  the  over- 
powering passion  of  the  well-known  speech  ending 

that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child. 

In  the  second  act  there  is  intense  pathos  in  his  eager  welcoming 
of  Regan  and  the  disappointment  which  quickly  follows  upon  it, 
finely  marked  in,  amongst  other  points,  tho  delivery  of  the  words 
to  Kent,  "  O  sir,  are  you  free  t  Some  other  time  for  that," 
as  contrasted  with  the  fury  of  the  subsequent  question, 
"  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? "  A  striking  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  Mr.  Booth's  performance  is  found  in  tho  fact 
that  the  great  speech  at  the  end  of  this  act,  ending  with 

No,  you  unnatural  hags, 
I  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 
That  all  the  world  »hall— I  will  do  nidi  things: — 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not  :  but  they  shall  bo 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think  I'll  weep  ; 
No,  I'll  not  weep  : — 

I  have  full  came  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  (laws, 
Or  ere  I'll  weep.— O  fool  !  I  shall  go  mad  ! 

is  to  the  full  as  effective  and  impressive  as  tho  speech  already 
referred  to  in  the  former  act.  Tho  growing  madness  of 
tho  KMM  on  tho  heath,  marked  among  other  things  by  tho 
fascinated  interest  with  which  I>enr  listens  to  Poor  Tom'^ 
babblings,  il  admirably  eXPrtsjsd,  and  the  scene  of  actual  madness 
is  acted  with  a  power  and  reality  in  which  tho  truest  art  on  tho 
actor's  part  avoids  any  hint  of  repul  iveness.  But  Mr.  Booth's 
greatest  triumph  is  perhaps  attained  in  tho  concluding  nn-w  -\  of 
tho  play.  His  Othello  had  shown  that  ho  was  not  delic'ient  in 
tenderness,  ns  on  sorno  former  occasions  ho  had  scorned  to  l.c,  ;  but 
it  hardly  prepared  ono  for  tho  overpowering  pathos  of  "  I  .  r  ns  I 
am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady,  To  bo  my  child  Cordelia."  W«  bare 
seen  no  acting  more  thrilling  than  Mr.  Ilooth's  in  this  and  in  I  ho 
last  MUM  of  the  tragedy— scenes  which  nono  but  a  groat  actor 
could  give  with  tho  combination  of  feeling  and  skill  which  tho 
words  demand.  Tho  pathetic  confusion  and  wandering  of  the 
speech  just  referred  to,  with  its  sudden  gleam  of  recognition  at 
tho  end,  are  matohod  by  tho  wailing  over  Cordolia's  hxly,  h> 
terrupteoVby,  "  I  kill'd  tho  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee,'  No 
less  touching  is  Leaf's  death,  with  tho  moments  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.  Altoguthor,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  sponk  too  highly  of 
a  performance  which  cannot  but  be  tho  recutt  of  close  nnd  careful 


study,  working  hand  in  hand  with  imagination  and  passion.  It  ia 
to  be  regretted  that  such  a  piece  of  acting  is  so  "  dreadfully 
attended,"  for  the  most  part,  by  the  other  actors  concerned.  Mr. 
Ryder's  Kent  is  admirable,  and  so  is  Mr.  F.  Charles's  Fool.  Mr. 
Redmund  probably  has  good  intentions  as  Edgar,  but  gives  them 
expression  in  a  somewhat  blatant  way.  Of  the  rest  of  the  personages 
it  is  best  not  to  speak  at  all. 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  note  the  attitude  produced  in  the  minds 
of  some  critics  by  the  revival  of  a  Shakspearian  play  which  has  not 
been  seen  for  a  long  time  on  the  English  stage  except  in  a  bastard 
Italian  version.  On  this  occasion  the  unfamiliar  has  become, 
oddly  enough,  not  so  much  magnificent  as  matter  for  a  kind  of 
respectful  gibing.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  play  contains 
situations  which  may  perhaps  raise  or  suggest  a  laugh,  and  yet, 
as  we  all  know,  it  is  really  a  tragedy.  What  is  more  odd  is  that 
fault  has  been  found  with  the  acting  version  for  its  being  muti- 
lated and  confusing,  while  at  the  same  time  the  ruthless  length  of 
the  play,  in  spite  of  the  "mutilations,"  has  not  given  satisfaction. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Booth's  acting  version  is  far  more  clear 
and  coherent  than  is  the  original  play. 

A  chief  feature  in  the  revival  at  Sadler's  Wells,  under  Miss 
Isabel  Bateman's  management,  of  Macbeth  is  the  marked  improve"- 
ment  which  is  to  be  observed  in  Mrs.  Crowe's  Lady  Macbeth,  & 
part  in  which  she  now  seems  able  to  give  far  more  successful  ex- 
pression than  she  did  before  to  her  feeling  of  the  character. 
Her  acting,  especially  in  the  scene  of  meeting  with  the  Thane, 
was  charged  with  a  feeling  of  the  situation,  and  was  marked 
by  singular  grace  and  dignity  of  gesture.  Mr.  Warner's  Mac- 
beth is  a  less  satisfactory  performance.  Mr.  Vezin's  MacduS 
is  given  with  dignity  and  impulse.  The  play  is  presented  with 
Locke's  singing  witches,  personages  who  seem  to  us  curiously 
out  of  place  in  it,  but  whose  introduction  pleases  some  of  the 
audience  now,  as  no  doubt  it  did  when  they  were  first  invented. 
The  manner  in  which  the  whole  thing  is  arranged  augurs  well  for 
the  success  of  the  management. 


REVIEWS. 


AIAHAFFY'S  DESCARTES.* 

f  PHE  present  demand  for  readable  presentations  of  the  ideas  of 
J-   the  great  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  appears  to  be  almost 
insatiable.    We  are  having  supplied  to  us  just  now  not  only  series 
of  light  volumes  on  ancient  and  on  foreign  classics  and  on  English 
men  of  letters,  but  also  two  distinct  series  of  sketches  of  philo- 
sophers.   The  avowed  object  of  these  works  is  to  make  the  lead- 
ing thoughts  of  the  writers  treated  of  known  to  the  general 
reader,  and  only  secondarily  to  assist  tho  student  of  philosophy. 
The  publishers  of  the  series  which  now  specially  interests  us 
count,  they  tell  us,  on  a  general  "  growing  interest  in  Philosophy, 
arising  out  of  the  diffusion  of  Learning  and  the  progress  of 
Science."    These  works  are  to  tell  the  reader  "  who  the  founders 
of  tha  chief  systems  were,  and  how  they  dealt  with  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  Universe  " ;  after  that,  it  seoms,  "  to  giro  an  outline  of 
their  lives  and  characters,  to  show  how  the  systems  were  connected 
with  tho  individualities  of  tho  writers,''  and  so  on.  The  series  will,  it 
is  thought;  "thus  unfold  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy  under  the 
light  cast  on  it  by  the  labours  of  the  chief  svstrm-builders."  The 
scheme  is  certainly  a  bold  one.    To  get  at  the  heart  of  a  philoso- 
phic system,  to  perceive  its  mani'        '  itions  to  other  systems.  pt"> 
to  make  all  this  intelligible  am'  totbe"irec- 
within  the  limits  of  i  wo  hundred  »•«  ~ 
no  light  task.    If  prac 
of  a  thorough  e*"' 
over,  and  he  - 1 
ho  has  made  coi. 
will  at  once  oppe.. 

The  appearance  Oi 
the  head  of  tho  series  gn 
the  nature  of  the  practical  p 
qualified  to  niako  philosophy  n 
should  bo  tho  Professor,  lie  is  by  i. 
a  pure  I'/iiliuoph  von  Fnrlt  ;  on  tho  co. 
fills  at  Ilublin  is  devoted  to  Ancient  Hist' 
a   number  of  distinctly  popular  subjects;  . 
social  life.     And  while  thus  u  man  of  litre, 
his    hand    at   popularizing    mctaphysic   by  attai 
tho  nio-.t  difficult  systems  of  ancient  or  modern  Uou 
Critical  Philosophy.    After  this,  one  would  suppose  that  u. 
I).-  ivutcs  digestible  to  the  average,  render's  intellectual  stnin, 
would  bo  a  mero  bagatelle  to  Professor  Mahafly.    Yet,  strange  to 
say.  instend  of  having  rejoiced  to  show  his  powers  by  lightly 
taking  tho  leap  offered  him,  ho  appear.)  rather  to  have  backed, 
.■H  i  refu  <  d  to  inko  it  Mt  all,  prefi  rnng  to  retch  bli      n.  I  nag]  by 
a  circuitous  road.     In  other  word  <,  tho  nuthor  has  talked  very 
little  about  tho  philosophy  of  Descartes,  but  occupiod  himself 
mainly  in  giving  nn  nccount  of  tho  man,  his  life,  his  relations  to 
the  Church,  to  court*,  to  society,  nnd  so  on.    And,  even  with  re- 
spect to  lie  .cartes'  writing*,  Professor  Mahafly  pectus  to  think  that 

•  Phitninfihicnt  Clnuict  fur  /mil,, I,  Hrm/cri.  Killlrd  by  \V.  Knight, 
1.1,1).  JJrtrnrUt.  Ity  .1.  I*.  Mslinlly,  M.  A.,  ftr.  I.. liiihmgh  nnd  London  : 
lilackwood  &  Sons.  1880. 
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it  belongs  to  bis  purpose  to  give  an  account  of  bis  work  in  mathe- 
matics, astronomy,  optics,  and  so  on,  quite  as  much  as  in  philosophy; 
at  least  he  gives  considerable  space  to  setting  forth  his  achieve- 
ments in  these  branches  of  science.  By  thus  conceiving  his  sub- 
ject, the  writer  has  certainly  succeeded  in  making  a  readable 
volume.  Tho  history  of  the  French  tjcntilho mine's  friendship  with 
royal  ladies,  of  his  coquettings  with  the  Church,  and  even  of  his 
quaint  physical  conceptions  as  to  the  vortices  and  the  pineal  gland, 
have  on  tho  face  of  them  a  charm  which  it  would  bo  more  diffi- 
cult to  extract  from  tho  doctrines  of  innate  ideas,  of  perception, 
or  of  logical  method  as  unfolded  in  the  Stylet  pour  la  direction  de 
Vesprit.  But,  then,  who  could  have  anticipated  that  the  inter- 
preter of  Kant  to  English  readors  would  have  cared  to  lighten  his 
task  in  this  way  ? 

There  are  several  conceivable  reasons  why  Mr.  Mahafly  may 
have  preferred  to  take  the  course  he  has  taken.  lie  may  have 
shrewdly  suspected,  or  have  gathered  from  his  earlier  experiences, 
that  tho  general  reader  cannot  readily  be  enticed  into  giving  the 
requisite  attention  to  the  mastery  of  a  writer's  philosophic  con- 
ceptions. In  other  words,  be  may  be  sceptical  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  plan  set  forth  by  the  publishers  in  their  prospectus. 
But,  if  so,  we  are  le!'t  to  wonder  why  he  accepted  the  task  of  ex- 
pounding a  philosopher  at  all.  Or  be  may  have  taken  his  parti- 
cular view  of  the  subject  because  this  happens  to  be  more  con- 
genial to  his  mind.  This  is  certainly  the  more  natural  supposition, 
and  is  moreover  borne  out  by  internal  evidence.  The  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  which,  as  we  have  said,  occupies  but  a  propor- 
tionately small  part  of  the  volume,  does  not  read  like  the  work  of 
a  mind  that  has  thoroughly  saturated  itself  for  the  moment  with 
the  ideas  to  be  unfolded.  On  the  contrary,  the  expositor  appears 
to  look  at  the  system  of  Descartes  rather  from  without  than 
from  within.  He  tells  us  all  about  the  history  of  the  philosopher's 
doctrines,  gives  a  full  and  detailed  account  of  his  various  writings, 
makes  now  and  again  neat  little  precis  of  his  arguments,  and  yet 
never,  to  our  thinking,  succeeds  in  making  bis  ideas  intelligible  to 
the  modern  point  of  view.  When  he  does  attempt  to  define  Des- 
cartes' position  in  relation  to  modem  problems,  he  seems  to  us  to 
be  anything  but  helpful. 

To  give  but  one  instance.    What  can  be  made  of  this  ?    "  We 
can  hardly  doubt  that  in  its  original  form  his  system  ought  to 
have  established  extension  on  the  same  basis  as  thought,  being  the 
clear  and  distinct  perception  which  we  have  of  a  quality  different 
from  thought.    But  Descartes'  philosophy  was  the  very  opposite 
of  what  historians  of  philosophy  have  described  it — it  was  not  a 
system  based  on  the  observation  of  the  facts  of  consciousness  "  (p. 
150).    Whom  does  Mr.  Mahail'y  mean  by  the  historians  of  philo- 
sophy?   Does  he  include  Kuno  Fischer,  the  first  living  expounder 
of  Descartes,  in  the  class  ?  Again,  if  his  system  is  not  what  these 
historians  represent  it  as  being,  how  can  we  be  in  the  state 
of  hardly  doubting  "  that,  in  its  original  form,"  &c.  ?  Any- 
body who  takes  this  view  seems  to  us  totally  to  misapprehend 
what  Descartes  means  by  intuitive  certainty.    The  criterion  of 
certainty   to  him  is  that  reflection  cannot  weaken  the  con- 
viction by  introducing  any  possible  ground  of  doubt.    He  found, 
on  a  first  view  of  the  matter  at  least,  that  reflection  might 
throw  our  persuasion  of  the  existence  of  external  things  into 
a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium,  whereas  it  could  not  even 
momentarily  disturb  our  conviction  of  our  conscious  mental  exist- 
ence.   If  Descartes  had  shared  common  modern  views  respecting 
the  relation  of  subject  to  object,  thought  to  existence,  he  would, 
or,  to  use  Mr.  Mauatfy's  term,  he  "  ought  "  to,  have  put  the  cer- 
tainty of  each  on  the  same  level.    But  then  Descartes'  system  is 
what  it  is  just  because  it  preceded  all  the  mod:.i)  discussions 
"Nation  of  subject  to  ubject  in  knowledge.   Since,  more- 
•u  of  certainty  habitually  present  to 
1  nn  to  distinguish  in  an 
tV_  belonging  to  sett- 
le mediate  or 
demonstration, 
jtuition  both  for 
ior  the  recognition 
.  .otration.    Mr.  Mahafly 
referring  to  it  as  the  over- 
shows  that  he  looks  on  it 
..ethod,  without  appearing  to  see 
a  cardinal  idea  and  purpose  of  his 

the  light  of  a  summary  of  Descartes'  prin- 
..  Mahafly's  volume  is  to  be  praised  for  its 
.j  and  its  precision  of  language  in  the  absence  of 
.ues  of  expression.    This  is  of  course  saying  less  than 
.  said  if  the  writings  thus  epitomized  were  those  of  a 
..eal  writer  like  Kant,  since  Descartes'  own  language,  if  we 
„ept,  perhaps,  parts  of  the  Leyles,  is  singularly  clear;  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  recorded.    In  some  places,  too,  Mr.  Mahafly  has 
added  to  the  English  reader's  knowledge  of  Descartes  by  references 
to  neglected  writings.    Thus,  the  account  of  his  ethical  views, 
taken  from  letters  on  the  Sovereign  Good  prepared  for  the  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  father  of  modern  philosophy.    Possibly  Mr. 
Mahafly  makes  too  much  of  these  discourses,  which  do  not  give 
us  anything  like  a  system  of  ethics.    Yet  they  contain  valuable 
points,  as,  for  example,  the  possibility  of  regarding  the  three 
ancient  conceptions  of  the  highest  good,  pleasure,  virtue,  and  per- 
fection of  development,  as  alike  true  and  reconcilable  under  a 
larger  conception  (p.  191).    Mr.  Mahafly "s  endeavour  to  bring 


into  view  the  less  commonly  recognized  side  of  Descartes's  work 
deserves  all  praise.  It  is  only  a  pity  that  such  good  work  should 
be  here  and  there  marred  now  by  an  over-estimate  of  Descartes' 
contributions,  now  by  a  strong  and  inexact  statement  respect- 
ing his  relation  to  other  thinkers.  For  example,  what  Mr. 
Mahafly  quotes  as  "  acute  psychological  remarks  on  the  com- 
bination of  pleasurable  and  painful  elements  in  the  emotions  of  the 
theatre,"  &c.  (pp.  18S,  189),  will  certainly  not  strike  most 
psychologists  as  such.  They  can  hardly  fail  to  be  reminded  by 
contrast  of  Hume's  penetrating  observations  on  the  same  subject. 
Again,  when  the  author  asserts  (p.  161)  that  Descartes,  in  the 
Sixth  Discourse  of  his  Dioptric,  "  lays  down  explicitly  all  the  argu- 
ments and  illustrations"  with  respect  to  the  perception  of  distance 
used  long  afterwards  by  Berkeley  in  his  Theory  of  Vision,  and 
which  the  latter  dishonourably  wishes  to  pas3  off  as  perfectly 
original,  the  reader  is  inclined  to  suspect  a  touch  of  exaggeration. 
Certainly  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  "  the  metaphysic 
of  Locke  and  of  his  English  followers  down  to  the  present 
century  was  essentially  anti-Cartesian"  (p.  204);  and,  when 
the  writ'.T  goes  on  to  say  that  this  metaphysic  was  generally,  for 
that  reason,  l;  unfruitful  and  shallow,"  the  reader's  confidence  in 
his  sobriety  of  mind  is  not  likely  to  be  re-established.  Then  Mr. 
Mahafly's  way  of  accounting  for  this  shallowness  is  likely  to  strike 
the  reader  as  a  little  odd.  He  says  that  this  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  metaphysics  became  divorced  from  mathematics.  By  a 
" remarkable  accident,"  he  observes,  it  happened  that  "none  of  the 
leading  English  metaphysicians  in  the  seventeenth  century  were 
mathematicians."  This  gave  "  ignorant  people  "  a  chance  of  talk- 
ing metaphysics — among  others  (so  it  seems)  Locke  and  his  fol- 
lowers— "  which  they  could  not  easily  attempt  as  long  as  the 
principles  of  Descartes  prevailed."  But,  since  Mr.  Mahafly  tells 
us  only  two  or  three  pages  before  that,  even  in  the  full  zenith  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  when,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  said  to 
have  "  prevailed,"  not  only  ignorant  writers,  but  mere  talkers  in 
society,  including  fine  "  Cartesian  ladies,"  began  to  learn  Carte- 
sianism  for  social  purposes,  like  card-playing,  this  remark  about 
ignorant  people  taking  up  philosophy  because  it  had  become 
divorced  from  mathematics  is  a  little  perplexing. 

Yet  an  occasional  dash  of  Hibernian  warmth  and  force  of 
utterance  is  after  all  not  unpleasant  in  itself,  and  if  one  is  content 
to  read  Mr.  Mahafly's  book,  not  so  much  to  get  exact  idea3  about 
Descartes'  position  in  the  history  of  philosophy  as  to  contemplate  a 
curious  picture  of  a  remarkable  man,  the  presence  of  this  touch  of 
exaggeration  now  and  again  will  not  seem  out  of  place.  Our 
author  may  be  congratulated  on  having  made  the  picture  of 
Descartes  in  the  midst  of  his  social  surroundings,  learned,  clerical, 
and  fashionable,  very  complete  and  vivid.  He  evidently  enjoys 
setting  forth  the  essentially  non-theological  and  pagan  cast  of 
mind  of  the  man,  who,  in  spite  of  numerous  obstacles,  skilfully 
managed  for  so  long  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  Jesuits 
and  with  Protestant  clergy.  Mr.  Mahafly  by  no  means  spares  the 
weaknesses  of  Descartes,  and  dwells  at  some  length  on  his  fear  of 
Church  disapproval,  and  on  the  questionable  means  which  he  em- 
ployed, as  for  example  in  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharist,  to  avoid  the  experience  of  Galileo.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  biographer  seems  to  be  in  sufficient  sympathy  with  the  type  of 
character  portrayed ;  as  well  as  with  that  ideal  of  gentlemanly 
"  generosity,"  with  its  due  recognition  of  the  claims  of  the  senses, 
and  of  reason,  of  expediency,  and  of  truth,  to  which  it  sought  to 
conform. 


ASPHODEL.* 

MISS  BRADDON  is  a  wise  woman,  for  she  knows  how- 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  to  profit  by  them. 
Twenty  years  ago  people  were  more  romantic  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  when  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  published  the  Woman  in 
White  it  was  received  with  acclamations  that  showed  that  he  had 
exactly  hit  the  taste  of  his  age.  Miss  Braddon  followed  suit  with 
a  series  of  novels  where  "  life  becomes  a  spasm  and  history  a 
whiz,"  of  which  the  most  powerful  example  is  Henry  Dunbar. 
Now  murders  and  bigamies  have  ceased  to  interest,  and  detectives 
have  been  found  out.  The  world  has  become  more  self-conscious; 
and  Miss  Braddon,  quick  to  see  that  some  change  is  necessary, 
gives  us  the  blue  china,  the  Japanese  screens,  and  afternoon  teas, 
that  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of  modern  existence. 

The  heroine  of  this  new  novel  is  not  called  Asphodel,  as  we 
might  have  expected,  but  Daphne.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Asphodel 
is  only  once  mentioned  in  the  book,  in  the  statement  that  it  was  given 
to  the  heroine  when  a  child  by  a  "  painter  friend  of  her  father's." 
This  hardly  seems  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  choice  of  a  title  ;  still, 
meaningless  as  it  is,  it  is  at  least  an  advance  on  Just  as  I  Am. 
Daphne  is  the  daughter  of  Sir  Vernon  Lawford  by  his  second  wife, 
who  leaves  him  a  few  years  after  their  marriage.  Sir  Vernon  con- 
ceives a  bitter  dislike  to  the  child,  whom  he  sends  from  one 
school  to  another,  and  when  the  reader  makes  acquaintance  with 
her,  she  is  staying  with  a  governess  and  a  schoolfellow  at  an  inn  at 
Fontainebleau.  Daphne  is  a  very  erratic  young  person,  and  has 
taken  advantage  of  her  governess's  sick  headache  to  escape  into  the 
forest  with  the  heavy  and  respectable  Martha  Dibb,  and  to  bask  away 
the  long  summer's  day.  She  is  always  boasting  of  her  indifference 
to  heat,  as  well  she  may,  for  surely  no  damsel  of  ordinary  sensibi- 

•  Asphodel.  A  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret." 
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lities  would  have  dreamed  of  appearing  on  a  suffocating  June 
morning  in  a  "  blue  serge  dress  lined  with  scarlet  cord  up  the  back," 
and  with  scarlet  stockings  peepiDg  from  below  it.  The  only  pos- 
sible excuse  for  such  a  costume  would  have  been  hair  like  the  raven's 
wing,  but  Daphne's  locks  are  of  the  brightest  gold.  In  this 
amazing  dress  she  is  attempting  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
surrounding  country,  when  a  voice  from  behind  a  rock  makes 
several  gratuitous  suggestions  as  to  colour.  This  voice  of  course  be- 
longs to  the  hero,  and,  for  all  the  idea  we  have  of  his  personality,  he 
might  as  well  have  remained  behind  the  rock  for  the  rest  of  the 
book.  By  and  by,  however,  he  emerges,  fraternizes  with  Daphne, 
and  asks  to  be  allowed  to  join  her  picnic.  Their  meal  is  scanty 
and  not  very  inviting,  the  piece  de  resistance  being  half  a  fowl 
which  "even  in  its  zenith  "  (what  is  the  zenith  of  a  fowl  ?)  had 
been  a  poor  specimen  of  its  kind.  However,  they  make  the  best 
of  it ;  and,  by  the  time  they  have  finished,  matters  have  advanced 
so  far  that  the  gentleman  inquires  the  lady's  name,  which  she  tells 
him  is  Poppsea.  She  is  led  to  do  this  not  from  any  special  ad- 
miration of  that  lady's  character,  but  merely  because  Poppcea  was 
the  last  person  of  whom  Daphne  had  read.  In  return  the  hero, 
whose  name  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  was  Gerald  Goring, 
gives  her  a  sketch  of  his  family  history,  and  of  the  lady  to  whom 
he  is  engaged,  though  without  mentioning  either  his  name  or  hers. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  great  blow  to  Daphne  when  a  year  later  he 
appears  at  home  as  the  betrothed  of  her  beautiful  half  sister 
Madoline  (why  not  Madeline  ?).  The  devotion  of  this  pair  of 
sisters  is  at  least  as  unusual  as  their  constant  expression  of  it. 
Indeed  verbal  endearments  are  lavished  on  each  other  in  the  most 
unblushing  way  by  all  the  characters,  who  never  open  their 
mouths  without  apostrophizing  the  person  to  whom  they  are 
speaking  with  some  tender  epithet  beginning  with  a  D.  Crushing 
as  best  she  can  her  year-old  passion  for  her  future  brother-in-law, 
Daphne  takes  to  athletic  pursuits — rowing,  billiards,  and  lawn- 
tennis — in  company  with  a  rejected  lover  of  Madoline's,  one  Edgar 
Turchill,  owner  of  a  very  old  and  beautiful  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, of  which  he  speedily  longs  to  make  Daphne  mistress.  Miss 
Braddon  is  at  her  best  when  she  is  describing  these  old  Warwick- 
shire halls  and  pastures,  which  it  is  evident  she  both 
knows  and  loves.  We  are  sorry  to  say  she  has  not 
succeeded  so  well  with  her  human  beings.  Daphne,  indeed, 
with  her  impulsive,  pleasure-loving,  yet  truthful  nature,  is  on  the 
whole  possible  enough,  and  if  her  language  contains  an  undue 
amount  of  the  word  "  awful,"  she  is  often  amusing  in  her 
flippancy.  But  the  others  have  no  individuality  at  all.  Edgar 
Turchill  is  a  dreary  specimen  of  bucolic  worthiness,  Madoline  i3 
"  splendidly  null,"  while  Gerald  Goring,  the  man  of  many  talents 
and  more  laziness,  son  of  a  self-made  father  and  high-born  mother, 
and  sent  to  Eton  at  fifteen,  is  no  more  like  a  real  person  than 
the  flowers  on  Mr.  Morris's  daisy  paper  are  like  real  daisies. 
Miss  Braddon  has  done  much  better  than  this.  However  little 
we  may  approve  of  the  heroes  of  her  former  novels,  at  least  we 
know  something  definite  about  them,  and  could  describe  them  if 
necessary.  But  we  have  as  little  idea  of  what  Mr.  Goring  is  like 
as  people  present  at  a  dark  seance  of  the  shape  of  the  spirit  hand 
that  touches  their  cheek. 

Thus  far  the  story  is  a  mere  idyl,  but  with  Mr.  Goring's  arrival 
it  takes  a  shape  which  involuntarily  challenges  comparison  with 
the  temptation  of  Maggie  Tulliver.  Daphne,  too,  sees  her  danger, 
struggles  and  tries  to  avoid  it ;  and,  by  way  of  safeguard,  accepts 
the  proffered  devotion  of  Edgar  Turchill.  Gerald  Goring,  whose 
marriage  has  been  postponed  by  the  selfishness  of  Madoline's  father, 
takes  refuge  in  Canada  ;  but,  when  the  warm  season  comes  on,  he 
returns  to  England,  and  the  two  pairs  of  lovers  and  .Sir  Vernon  go 
abroad  together  on  a  three  months'  tour.  This  tour  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  third  volume,  and  is  a  mixture  of  Baedeker  and  th<s 
diary  of  an  enthusiastic  soul  on  first  leaving  England.  We  are 
told  at  what  hour  they  rose,  how  each  person  bieakfasted,  when 
they  neglected  to  come  in  for  luncheon,  and  when  they  did  not.  The 
two  "supreme"  moments  that  came  to  them  were  at  Eribourg, 
listening  to  tho  organ  and  standing  on  the  bridge  ;  and  it  Menu  hard 
that  the  same  place  should  claim  both.  At  last  matters  came  to 
a  crisis  in  the  woods  at  Glion.  Tho  blue  lake  "  winks  at  Daphne 
like  a  Titanic  eye."  Mr.  Goring  makes  his  confession  in  a  more 
mythological  way  than  we  should  have  thought  possible,  even  from 
the  son  of  a  self-made  contractor : — 

"  You  are  not  going  e*«-apc  me  no  canily,"  he  mud,  pale  to  the  lips  wii  h 
strongest  feeling-  "No  ;  you  and  I  have  a  Ir.ri^  reckoning  to  Keltic.  What 
do  you  think  I  nm  made,  of,  I  tint  you  dare  to  treat  me  at  you  have  done  fur 
the  la*t  month  ?  Am  I  a  dog  to  lie  whistled  to  your  nidi-,  to  be  lured  awuy 
from  love  nnd  fealty  to  another  by  e  very  triek,  mid  grace,  and  ebarrn 
within  the  compass  of  woman'*  art,  and  then  to  be  difunisiied  like  a  dog — 
sent  baek  to  my  former  owner  V  You  think  you  can  COM  me  of  my  fnllv — 
cure  me  by  «il< IBM  and  averted  look* — that  i  can  forget  you  and  be  again 
the  man  i  wa  i  before  I  loved  you.  Ilnpline,  you  idiould  know  me  belter 
than  that.  You  have  kindled  a  fire  in  my  bio.  d  whirli  you  alone  can 
quench.  You  have  steeped  me  In  n  poinon  for  which  yon  have  I  be  only 
antidote.  Oh  !  mv  (Knone!  my  fKnono !  will  you  refuse  the  balm  that 
can  heal  my  wound*,  the  balsam  that  you  bIolu  can  bestow  'I  " 

Daphne,  not  seeing  how  to  put  things  straight,  though  the  man 
does  "look  like  an  old  G reek  god,"  goes  into  tli»  middle  of  the 
lake  and  drowns  herself.  Of  course  the  end  has  l*scri  obvious  nil 
along;  when  the  reader  ll  continually  impressed  with  a  young 
lady*  love  of  water,  and  it  is  also  hinted  that  the  same  young 
lady  has  a  dark  fate  hanging  over  her,  ho  must  be  stupid  indeed  if 
he  cannot  put  two  and  two  together.  There  does  lot,  however, 
seem  any  valid  reason  for  bringing  her  all  the  way  out  to  Geneva 
to  drown  her,  when  she  was  for  ever  boating  on  the  Avon  nt 


home  ;  and,  as  her  father  justly  observed  before  the  event,  a  few 
feet  would  be  as  effectual  for  the  purpose  as  many  thousands. 
Daphne  does  her  best,  however,  but,  like  most  self-sacrifices,  hers  is 
made  in  vain.  Her  sister's  marriage  is  broken  off,  and  the  next 
year  Mr.  Goring  ends  a  remarkably  useless  career  in  an  accident 
on  the  Matterhorn. 

Apart  from  the  character  of  Daphne,  any  interest  that  Asphodel 
may  possess  lies  in  the  padding ;  in  the  pictures  of  Shak- 
speare's  country,  of  the  level  pastures  and  old  manors  of  that  part 
of  the  world,  in  the  elaborate  meals,  and  still  more  elaborate 
costumes.  We  have  counted  no  less  than  twenty-one  repasts  in 
the  book,  set  down  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  a  menu  at  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast,  and  this  without  reckoning  afternoon  teas, 
which  are  simply  numberless.  In  the  millinery  department,  too, 
Miss  Braddon  ha3  been  equally  energetic  ;  thirty-seven  dresses  of 
all  sorts,  with  gloves  and  stockings  to  match,  grace  the  pages  of 
her  novel,  and  will  no  doubt  fire  the  imagination  of  the 
feminine  reader.  Plain  and  fancy ;  ball  costumes,  most  rc- 
cherches ;  picnic  ditto ;  plain  serge  costumes,  for  rowing  wear. 
We  fear  that  Asphodel  will  seriously  injure  the  sale  of  Le 
Follet  and  Myrds  Journal;  and  that,  as  we  walk  through  the 
street,  we  shall  be  able  at  once  to  say  to  our  friends,  "  You 
have  got  on  a  '  Goring  suit '  or  a  '  Daphne  demi-toilette.' "  Even 
in  dressing  her  heroine  Miss  Braddon  has  done  her  duty,  according 
to  latter-day  lights.  Twenty  years  ago  people  would  have  shud- 
dered at  the  thought  of  putting  a  fair  girl  into  yellow  ;  but,  what- 
ever may  be  her  private  opinions,  Miss  Braddon  knows  too  well 
what  is  right  to  think  of  reserving  yellow  to  the  dark-haired, 
brown-skinned  section  of  humanity.  By  the  way,  next  time  Miss 
Braddon  wishes  to  drown  a  heroine,  let  her  choose  a  less  grotesque 
symptom  of  despair  than  this : — "  Daphne  had  been  without  all 
appetite,  even  for  her  beloved  rolls  and  honey." 


PERUVIAN  BARK.* 

THERE  is  more  in  this  book  than  its  title  would  lead  us  to 
think.  It  may  fairly  be  divided  into  two  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate parts.  The  first  portion  deals  with  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Markham  and  his  colleagues  on  the  slopes  and  ridges  of  the  Andes, 
where  they  went  to  collect  the  seeds  and  plants  of  the  chinchona 
tree  in  its  native  wilds.  In  the  second  we  have  a  detailed  narra- 
tive of  the  introduction  of  this  febrifuge  into  British  India, 
Ceylon,  Jamaica,  and  Java  and  Mexico.  There  are,  further, 
some  chapters  throwing  light  on  the  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  caoutchouc  tree,  on  maize,  and  on  cotton.  And  there 
is  a  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  chinchona  in  which,  in  the  midst 
of  official  reports  and  medical  and  botanical  essays,  we  learn  that 
there  is  a  novel  extant  on  the  cure  of  the  Countess  of  Chinchona, 
written  by  Mme.  de  Genlis,  which,  if  "  erroneous  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  far  as  all  the  facts  are  concerned,"  yet  shows  how  early 
this  subject  had  attracted  general  attention.  Nor  must  it  be 
imagined  that  this  "  popular  "  account  discards  science  or  descends 
to  the  level  of  the  mechanics'  institute  or  the  young  lady  's  circulating 
library.  It  deals  with  medical  analysis  and  horticultural  details  ; 
it  could  only  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  studied  botany 
and  who  possessed  an  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
languages  ;  and  while  it  avoids  egotism  and  sell-assertion,  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the  author  both  in  his 
literary  treatment  of  the  subject  and  as  a  pioneer  of  cultivation  in 
the  recesses  of  dense  forests  deluged  with  tropical  rains. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that,  although  the  introduction  of  tho 
chinchona  tree  into  India  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Government  Mnce  18^9,  nothing  was  really  done  until  Lord  Dal- 
housio  himself  took  the  matter  in  hand.    People  who  dream 
vaguely  of  that  statesman  as  occupied  solely  with  the  overthrow" 
of  effete  dynasties  and  the  annexation  of  rich  and  mispi  - 
kingdoms,  may  one  day  bo  ast'ini.-.  ■■'  t<  1    ••"  1  > » •  •  ■ 
ternal  reforms  winch  are 
reform,  the  telegraph,  th 
begun,  and  some  were 
his  exhaustive  Minute*. 
.Mr.  Markham,  under  Lord  . 
work  in  earnest.     Nothing  t*.. 
the  pains  taken  by  the  author  to  ■.c  um 
approbation  for  his  fellow-labourers.  To 
subordinates  or  lieutenants;  to  appropriate  U  1 
of  colleagues  or  to  look  on  men  im  mere  iimumui 
the  credit  of  success  yourself  and  to  cast  adroitly  1  lie  ho 
fin  others  ;  has  often  been  the  resource  of  sccond-rau, 
trators,  diplomatists,  and  commanders.  Mr.  Marlthani  is  dote, 
that  every  one  shall  got  the  full  credit  of  his  own  performance*,  u. 
he  laments  pathetically  the  scantiness  of  the  rewards  doled  out ,  ,,  ■ 
the  ungracious  refusal*  experienced  at  the  hands  of  ( iovernmenl. 
Iti  truth,  evorylnidy  in  these  adventures  underwent  an  enormous 
deal    of  physical  discomfort,  and  was  exposed  to  MM  real 
dangers.    The  vast,  tract  productive  of  chinchona  trees  was  par- 
titioned out  as  follows.    Mr.  Markham  him-elf  selected  the  region 
Of  the  (,'tilii'ii/it  tree,  which  is  found  in  Bolivia  and  in  a  purl  of 
I'eru,  nnd  111  this  he  wns  assisted  by  a  gardener,  .John  Weir.  To 
Br.  .Spruce,  an  eminent  and  practical  botanist,  worn  allotted  the 
forests  of  Jvcuudor,  famous  for  the  species  •Sim  11  ubni  or  red  liark. 

•  I'rrnriiin  fleirk  J  ■  Popular  Arrminl  of  Ihr  tlUrodmttion  "/'  tftfadftoM 
Oulthatton  i»f'>  MUlh  Inilin.  Mv  Clement*  K.  Mflikhnm,  (  .11.  I  )!  M. 
1860-X880.    With  Maps  and  Illustration*.    London  :  John  Murray.  18B0. 
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This  gentleman  was  aided  by  a  gardener,  llobert  Cross,  who,  witli 
the  fervid  energy  and  determination  of  a  Scotchman,  endured 
Cold,  wet,  shipwreck,  and  fever  without  ever  giving  in  or  losing 
sight  of  his  main  object.  Mr.  l'ritchett  went  to  hunt  for  grey 
bark  in  the  forests  of  Iluanuco.  And  Mr.  Leger,  who  has 
given  his  name  to  one  species  of  the  tree,  laboured  as  an 
independent  coadjutor  in  the  forests  of  Bolivia.  For  a  full 
account  of  the  journeys  performed  and  the  expedients  resortod  to 
by  these  explorers  we  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself. 
Their  experiences  of  jungle  life  correspond  with  those  of  Mr. 
Bigg^Yitker  and  Mr.  Smith  in  Brazil.  The  scenery  was  occa- 
sionally highly  picturesque,  and  fatigue  and  hunger  wore  forgotten 
at  the  sight  of  passes  of  surpassing  grandeur  and  beauty.  There 
were  snowy  peaks,  stupendous  waterfalls,  and  clear  torrents  break- 
ing into  masses  of  foam  over  huge  boulders  of  granite.  At  times 
the  route  lay  over  grassy  highlands  called  2>njonales,  dotted  with 
clumps  of  trees  like  an  English  park  or  chase,  while  splendid 
mountain  ranges  formed  the  horizon.  But  these  wide  views  were 
soon  exchanged  for  a  narrow  path  under  enormous  forest  trees, 
that  shut  out  the  midday  sun,  and  for  sticky  mud  and  bamboos 
that  barred  progress  and  needed  the  axe.  While  the  thermometer 
never  rose  to  80°,  the  explorers  were  drenched  with  heavy  showers, 
or  chilled  with  incessant  drizzle;  the  cold  at  night  was  trying; 
hoar  frost  sparkled  on  the  grass  in  the  morning ;  and  the  travellers 
had  to  put  up  with  such  shelter  as  was  afforded  by  a  rock,  a  small 
tent,  or  a  shed  never  watertight  from  the  first  and  now  half- 
ruined.  Then  there  wero  the  inevitable  plagues  of  the  tropics, 
such  as  venomous  insects,  and  especially  a  fly  which  raised 
"  blood-red  lumps  all  over  the  hands  and  face."  At  night  they 
were  kept  awake  by  heavy  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  ,  and 
we  conclude  either  that  the  whole  party  was  amply  fortified  by 
frequent  doses  of  the  very  bark  for  which  they  had  come,  or  else 
that  Mr.  Markhaui  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  expatiate  on 
the  inroads  made  by  fevers  and  agues.  Provisions  were  not  abun- 
dant, and  had  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  native  Indians,  most 
of  whom  distinguished  themselves  by  a  fidelity,  an  endurance  of 
hardship,  and  an  intelligence  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Scotch  Highlander.  Mr.  Markhaui  lays  great  stress  on  the  merits 
of  the  coca-leaf,  which  on  such  an  expedition  surpasses  betel,  to- 
bacco, or  any  other  stimulant.  It  grows  on  a  shrub  from  four  to  six 
feet  high,  planted  in  dark  clay  specially  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  when  rolled  into  a  ball  and  chewed  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  ounces  a  day,  it  enables  the  eater  to  support  a  great  amount 
of  fatigue,  and  prevents  any  difficulty  of  breathing  at  high  eleva- 
tions. Its  smell  is  agreeable  and  aromatic ;  it  cures  headaches  and 
rheumatism;  and  it  has,  of  course,  no  affinity  with  cacao  or  cocoa. 
To  add  to  these  advantages,  when  used  in  moderation,  it  soothes 
and  strengthens,  and,  unlike  opium  or  alcohol,  is  not  followed  by 
an  injurious  reaction.  It  would  have  been  well  if  Mr.  Markham 
and  his  colleagues  had  encountered  no  obstacles  but  a  treacherous 
climate  and  miry  paths.  On  arriving  at  the  region  of  chinchona 
they  were  dismayed  by  the  results  of  reckless  and  indiscriminate 
usage.  Some  trees  had  been  ruthlessly  felled.  Others  had 
been  stripped  of  all  their  bark  and  left  standing.  The  slopes  of 
hills  had  been  cleared  of  every  tree  and  shrub  by  annual  fires. 
In  fact,  Peruvians  and  Bolivians  had  used  the  bounties  of  nature 
with  more  than  the  average  prodigality  of  Asiatics ;  and  the 
process  of  denudation  was  helped,  instead  of  being  hindered,  by 
meddlesome  and  ridiculous  legislation.  To  this  improvident 
wastefulness  was  added  an  absurd  prejudice  against  such  harmless, 
or  more  truly  such  philanthropic,  projects  as  those  of  the  author. 
Fortunately  Mr.  Markham  had  provided  himself  with  recommen- 

tav.ous  in  high  places  procured  through  the  Foreign  OlSce.  But 
when  were  passports  and  Presidential  recommendations  proof 
against  the  obstruction  of  municipal  Juntas  and  the  stupidity  of 

"•upous  and  bigoted  Alcaldes?     One  of  these  noisy  obstruc- 
B  M  most  appropriat' '  v  named  Bobadilla ;  and  how  Mr.  : 
'  ••   and  expostulate,  and  eventually 

•ed  marches,  carrying  off 
.s  all  very  happily  and 

iterature  of  the  chinchona 
.orate  catalogue  compiled  by 
jjes  and  capita.    The  products  of 
iced  to  perplex.    Besides  the  common 
.  of  chinchonine,  quinidine,  chinchonidine, 
.,  and  even  a  quinetuui.    About  the  exact 
Jt  these  substances,  their  qualities,  solubility,  and 
;s  afford  ample  information.    But,  without  going  into 
.tuon  not  yet  finally  settled,  we  may  state  that,  for  all 
purposes,  the  quinine  region  may  be  divided  into  five 
.uons.    Peru  and  Bolivia  produce  the  Calisai/a,  with  the  yellow 
bark.     Huanuco  has  grey  bark  of  three  sorts.    The  Loxa  region, 
near  Quito,  gives  the  crown  bark   known  as  officinalis.  The 
Succirubra  or  red  bark,  comes  from  the  region  of  Lima  ;  and  the 
Columbian  bark  from  Pitayo  and  Caqueta.    The  tree  itself  is  tall 
and  stately,  with  green  leaves  crossed  by  crimson  veins  and  with 
clusters  of  iiowers,  roseate,  crimson,  or  white  ;  and  it  gives  forth  a 
delicious  aromatic  fragrance.    When  crowded  together  the  trees 
shoot  up  to  a  great  height,  and  have  tufts  at  their  summits  but  no 
lower  branches. 

It  would  have  been  highly  disheartening  if,  after  evading 
foolish  juntas,  senseless  alcaldes,  and  red-faced  Manuels,'and  risking 
life  and  health  in  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  the  author  had  not  been 
able  to  conclude  his  work  with  the  announcement  of  its  complete 
3uccess.    All  dangers  were  not  over  when  Callao  or  Panama  was 


reached.  There  was  the  journey  to  England  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  heat  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  perils  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Every  difficulty  was,  however,  surmounted  by  careful  pack- 
ing of  the  seeds,  and  by  enclosing  the  plants  in  what  are  termed 
Wardian  cases,  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Fortune,  who  used 
them  in  1849  f°r  f'le  conveyance  of  tea  to  India  ;  and  when  the 
"  horrors  of  the  middle  passage"  had  done  no  injury,  there  was 
need  of  much  care  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  sites  as 
nurseries  and  plantations.  The  Neilgherries  were  fortunately 
chosen  for  the  first  experiment,  as  in  point  of  height,  moisture, 
and  atmospheric  peculiarities,  they  bear  the  closest  resemblance  to 
the  birthplace  of  the  tree.  And  at  the  head  of  the  plantation 
there  was  the  late  Mr.  M'lvor,  then  or  since  the  ablest  arboriculturist 
in  India.  The  experiment  began  in  1861,  and  it  was  soon  per- 
ceived that  the  plants  required  moderate  protection  at  lirst  and 
then  plenty  of  light  and  air.  Afterwards  two  plantations  sprang 
up  at  Bodabetta  and  Nedivattam,  and  in  a  general  way  we  may 
conclude  that  Succirubra  flourishes  better  and  yields  a  larger 
portion  of  alkaloids  in  India  than  the  Oalisaya  or  perhaps  any 
other  variety.  Officinalis  does  well  on  the  higher  elevations  ;  and 
the  grey  bark  from  the  Iluanuco  forests  has  been  growing  in  vigour 
and  productiveness.  At  first  every  effort  was  directed  to  the 
judicious  selection  of  sites,  the  distribution  of  seed  and  cuttings, 
and  the  propagation  of  the  species  beyond  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tinction and  failure.  Private  speculation  came  to  aid  public 
enterprise  :  and  under  Lord  Canning's  rules  for  the  grant  of  waste 
lands  to  enterprising  merchants,  some  fifty  private  gardens  were 
laid  out.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  that  trees  so  planted  began  to 
yield  seeds  in  1866,  and  by  1870  the  time  came  for  reaping  the 
harvest.  One  obvious  way  of  treating  the  plants  was  coppicing, 
as  is  done  with  birch,  hazel,  and  ash  in  our  own  woods.  After  eight 
years  the  young  trees  were  cut  and  the  stumps  were  left  to  send 
out  new  shoots.  But  Mr.  M'lvor  hit  on  a  plan  of  cutting  the 
bark  in  ribbons  from  the  standing  tree,  leaving  intervals  un- 
touched, and  covering  the  stripped  portions  with  moss  so  as  to 
exclude  light  and  air.  It  was  found  that  the  bark  was  renewed, 
and  alkaloids  were  secreted  in  the  portions  so  treated.  At 
the  end  of  some  mouths  the  bark  left  on  the  tree  was  re- 
moved, and  the  bare  spaces  were  similarly  covered  with  moss ;  and 
as  the  tree  grows  this  alternate  process  appears  likely  to  go  on  in- 
definitely. Other  experiments  were  made  in  crossing  one  specie3 
with  another,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  under  skilful 
management,  fresh  experiments  may  result  in  wider  and  more 
lucrative  results.  It  is  shown  already  that  trees  have  been  barked 
three,  four,  and  six  times,  and  that  each  tree  can  be  made  to  yield 
3  lbs.  of  bark. 

Success  near  Ootacamund  has  led  to  attempts  on  the  Palnai  and 
the  Animalli  Hills  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  there  are 
spots  of  dillerent  altitudes  between  3,oqo  and  7,000  feet.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  native  State  of  Travancore,  and 
in  the  bills  of  the  Tinnevelly  district,  and  on  the  Shevaroys  in 
Salem.  In  the  Wynaad,  hitherto  known  as  a  successful  field  for 
coffee-planters,  the  chinchona- tree  has  been  naturalized,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  introduced  into  Coorg.  If  the 
Mahableshwar  Hills  have  been  unsuitable  owing  to  a  climate  which 
alternates  between  extreme  dryness  and  excessive  rainfall,  a  fair 
start  has  been  made  at  a  place  called  Rungbi,  some  twelve  miles 
from  the  hill-station  of  Darjeeling ;  and,  not  content  with  benefit- 
ing British  India,  Mr.  Markham  has  furthered  the  acclimatization 
of  chinchona  in  Ceylon  and  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Jamaica. 
Foreign  countries  have  been  invited  to  form  chinchona  planta- 
tions. In  spite  of  revolution  and  bloodshed,  the  Succirubra  and 
the  Officinalis  have  taken  root  in  Mexico  ;  and,  in  spite  of  mistakes, 
there  are  now  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  plants  in  the  Dutch 
dependency  of  Java.  In  short,  the  success  of  an  experiment 
begun  just  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  placed  beyond  doubt,  mischance, 
or  cavil. 

The  importance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  this  valuable  medicine 
always  at  hand,  independent  of  interruption  from  wars,  revolution, 
and  short-sighted  legislation  in  South  America,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Man}'  an  English  magistrate  and  English  soldier 
has  owed  his  life  to  quinine.  In  Bjngal  it  is  familiar  to  the 
natives  as  quinyan,  and  we  have  rarely  found  the  smallest  ob- 
jection made  to  it  on  the  score  of  caste  when  dispensed  by 
English  hands.  A  plentiful  supply  of  the  unadulterated  article 
might  be  the  means  of  checking,  in  some  measure,  the  ravages  of 
the  epidemic  now  known  as  the  Burdwan  fever.  To  Englishmen 
sent  to  punish  Looshais  or  Isagas  on  the  Eastern  frontier,  and  to 
sportsmen  or  explorers  as  a  prophylactic,  quinine  is  as  essential  a 
part  of  their  equipment  as  a  waterproof  coverlet  or  a  single-poled 
tent.  Whether  quinine  will  ever  be  manufactured  on  such  an  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  scale  as  to  take  the  place  of  opium  in 
China  may  fairly  be  doubted.  But  the  very  last  report  from 
India  shows  that  the  plantations  of  Government  are  thriving;  that 
a  large  distribution  of  plants  to  the  public  is  still  going  on ;  that 
the  crop  raised  in  the  Neilgherries  alone  was  1 14,000 lb3.,  some  of 
which  was  exported  to  England  ;  and  that,  after  due  provision  for 
establishments,  collection,  buildings,  roads,  and  repairs,  there  was 
a  clear  net  profit  on  the  transaction  of  some  32,000/.  We  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Markham  into  his  ingenious  suggestions  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Ficus  clastica  which  produces  indiarubber,  or  for  the 
improvement  of  Indian  cotton  by  a  supply  from  Peru ;  nor  can 
we  speculate  whether  sugar  could  be  extracted  from  stalks  of  maize. 
The  author  may  rest  assured  that  his  name  will  ever  be  honour- 
ably associated  with  the  acclimatization  in  India  of  one  of  the 
most  invaluable  medicines  ever  dispensed  to  a  fever-stricken  popu- 
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lation,  •whether  by  civil  surgeons  and  inspectors  of  the  regula 
medical  service,  or  by  civil  magistrates,  compelled  by  the  exigen 
cies  of  their  position  to  appear  before  the  native  community  in 
the  part  of  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui. 


LLOYD'S  NORTH  AFRICAN  CHURCH.* 

THE  great  Church  of  the  Carthaginian  Primacy  is  a  noble 
subject  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian.  There  is  a  dra- 
matic completeness  in  its  story.  It  gave  early  promise  of  a 
magnificently  productive  and  influential  life,  and  its  end  was  sin- 
gularly tragic ;  while  it  brought  in  turn  upon  the  scene  three  epoch- 
making  dramatis  persona  in  the  three  characteristic  Latin  Africans, 
Tertulhan,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine.  Through  them  the  Church 
of  pro-consular  Africa  has  permanently  affected  all  Western  Christ- 
endom, Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic,  S3cts  as  well  as 
churches,  the  New  World  as  well  as  the  Old  World.  The  African 
Tertullian  Latinized  the  theological  and  ecclesiastical  language  of 
the  West.  In  all  controversies  on  the  constitution  of  the  Church, 
Westerns  have  appealed  to  the  African  Cyprian.  No  one  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  Western  theology  as  the  African  Augustine. 
"Africa,  not  Rome,"  a3  Dean  Milman  has  aptly  said,  "  gave  bir:h 
to  Latin  Christianity." 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  an  original  pioneer  or 
a  road-maker.  But  he  can  claim  the  honourable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  Englishman  who  has  attempted  to  write  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  North-Western  Africa  as  an  organic  whole,  from 
the  earliest  glimpses  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Tertullian  until  its 
extinction  by  the  Saracen  invaders.  His  guides  are  not  always 
the  very  best  or  most  expert ;  be  seems  to  have  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  only  one  amongst  the  recognized  specialists  ;  but 
those  upon  whom  be  has  relied  are  usually  good  and  fairly  safe  ; 
the  chief  of  them  are  either  English,  like  Gibbon  and  Canon 
Robertson,  or  else  have  become  English-speaking,  like  the  three 
great  North  African  Fathers  and  the  Church  historians  Fleuryand 
Neander.by  the  intermediation  of  translators.  lie  has  takenlaudable 
pains  with  the  secular  topography  of  his  subject,  not  omitting  to 
use  recent  sources,  both  solid  and  light,  such  as  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith's  Carthage  and  the  Carthaginians,  and  Miss  Seguin'a  chatty 
book  about  Algiers.  Ilia  ecclesiiiitical  topography  is  very  loose 
and  thin,  at  which  we  are  the  more  surprised  because  the  only 
specialist  writer  whom  he  has  used,  the  Jesuit  Stefano  Antonio 
Morcelli,  13  here  specially  diffuse,  and  has  placed  at  the  end  of  his 
last  volume  three  large  maps  of  the  distribution  of  the  episcopal 
sees  in  the  various  provinces.  The  fact  that  Morcelli  was  a  Jesuit, 
and  dedicated  his  A/ricana  Christiana  to  a  Pope,  naturally 
suggests  the  presumption  that  he  is  likely  to  bo  an  unsafe 
guide  on  one  of  the  critical  points  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Carthage— its  relations  with  the  Church  of  Rome 
during  the  primacy  of  Cyprian  and  the  primacy  of  Aurelius. 
Michael  Leydekker,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Utrecht,  in  his 
Ilt'jUoria  Eccksiee  Africans  Illustrate.,  published  at  Utrecht  in 
1690,  deals  .largely  with  this  point  amongst  others.  His  huge 
book,  indeed,  is  not  a  history,  but  a  wearisome  mass  of  dissertations 
about  various  matters  connected  with  the  Church  of  Carthage.  In 
1622  M.  A.  Capellus  published  a  special  dissertation,  JDe  Adpella- 
lionibus  Ecclesicc  Africanee  ad  Itomaiiam  sedem,  which  was  re- 
published in  Rome  a  century  later.  The  matter  has  been  handled 
more  recently  by  Br.  Reinkens,  the  German  Old  Catholic  Bishop. 
Mr.  Lloyd  dues  not  seem  to  know  either  of  these  writers,  nor 
docs  he  cite  Morcelli  in  his  account  of  the  relations  between  Stephen 
of  Rome  and  Cyprian,  and  between  Zusimus  of  Rome  and  Aureliu-:. 
In  the  latter  case  he  contents  himself  wholly  with  Eleury  and 
Robertson.  Weoften  wish  that  ho  had  stuck  more  closely  to  .Morcelli ; 
it  might  have  given  greater  clearness  to  his  book.  Morcelli  was  no 
historian  in  (be  modern  conception  of  the  word  ;  he  was  a  hard 
and  dry  anu:iliit,  after  the  f.:-l.';  .:■  < :'  ;!m  ii.<:ili;i.v;.l  chronicler.', 
and  he  has  thus  put  together  an  admirable  framework  for  the 
modern  historian  to  work  upon.  The  mere  conspectus  of  the 
annals  of  the  African  Church,  from  a.D.  197  to  A.D.  670,  which 
be  has  prefixed  to  his  firt-t  volume,  occupiea  sixty  folio  columns. 
The  whole  remainder  of  Morcelli's  lirst  volume  is  taken  up  with 
a  catalogue  of  the  North  African  sees  and  lists  of  the  succession 
in  each  see  where  it  can  be  traced,  together  with  a  short  biography 
of  every  bishop  of  whom  any  DOti(  1  I  int.  .Mr.  Lloyd  ins  not 
even  compiled  a  list  of  the  known  Bisho]  s  of  Carthage.  Wo  find 
no  mention  of  Agrippinus  until  we  reach  tho  age  of  Cyprian,  and 
then  the  reference  is  only  accidental.  Whether  Optntua,  who  is 
mentioned  as  bishop  in  the  Acts  of  the  Pattiqn  01  88,  Perpotua 
and  Fellcitaa,  or,  nsStitz  think*,  Agrippinu  first  held  the  Cartha- 
ginian see,  .Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  attempt  to  decide.  "  A  Synod  at 
Carthage,  under  Agrippinus,  who  was  bishop  at  the  end  of  tho 
second  century,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  In  his  account  of  St.  Cyprian, 
"  had  ruled  in  favour  of  re-baptism,"  rind  h'>  places  nt  tho  foot  of 
tire  page  the  very  loose  reference Al  rt  II,  i.  St.  Cyprian  him- 
self referred  to  this  Council  in  hi  I  ,  '  !-'!.  Augu^ine  blamed 
the  ruling  of  this  Council,  and  he  a.,d  Vinco.it  'if  Lerins  both  say 
that  Bishop  Agrippinu?  was  tho  first  to  introduce  the  u^age  of 
second  baptism.  Iho  exact  date  of  the  iffi]  ortant  Council  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  describes  indefinitely  as  •• .  ...•!"  been  a  matter 
of  controversy  until  our  own  day.  It  was  attended,  as  St.  Cyprian 
told  Quintus,  a  bishop  of  M.iuritani  1,  by  the  prelates"  who  gown  B  d 

*  T/it  Home  Library. —  Thi  North  African  {  html,.  V.v  .Julim  Muni, 
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the  Church  of  the  Lord  in  Africa  and  Numidia."  Wiltsch  calls 
the  first  Council  of  all  (in  Africa)  "  the  African  Council,"  and 
places  it  in  215  or  217.  Bishop  Hefele  thinks  that  it  was  prob- 
ably '•'  the  most  ancient  synod  of  Latin  Africa."  He  observes  that 
the  date  cannot  be  exactly  verified,  but  that  it  took  place  "  undei 
the  reign  of  Pope  Callistus  I. " — that  is  to  say,  between  218  and 
222.  Morcelli,  Mr.  Lloyd's  authority,  places  it  in  179.  Dr. 
Dollinger  has  clearly  proved  from  one  of  the  charges  brought  by 
Hippolytus  against  Callistus  that  the  Synod  must  have  been  held 
before  the  death  of  the  latter. 

Mr.  Lloyd  is  usually  vague,  insecure,  and  generalizing  when 
be  writes  of  the  famous  North  African  Synods.  "  A  Council 
was  held  at  Hippo  in  A.D.  393,"  he  says,  "  under  the  presidency 
of  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  who  summoned  the  Council  by 
Augustine's  advice.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  plenary 
Councils,  as  they  were  called,  comprising  the  whole  province  of 
Africa  in  its  largest  sense.  No  less  than  eighteen  such  Councils 
were  held  between  the  years  393  and  419,  in  which  hardly  any 
point  of  doctrine  or  discipline  was  left  untouched."  If  he  had 
traced  the  history  and  work  of  these  African  synods,  which  began 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  earlier  than  393,  or  if  he  had  made  the 
succession  of  the  Bishops  of  Carthage  the  backbone  of  his  history, 
the  book  need  have  been  no  longer  than  it  is,  but  it  would  have  left 
a  more  definite  and  uniform  impression  upon  the  readers  for  whom 
it  is  intended.  It  is  a  marvel  that  Mr.  Lloyd  should  have,  as  he 
evidently  has,  some  perception  of  the  importance  of  these  Councils, 
and  yet  shou'.d  never  have  troubled  himself  to  look  at  Hefele's 
Conciliengeschichte,  especially  as  the  two  volumes  necessary  for  his 
purpose  have  been  translated  into  English.  His  subject  is  "  the 
Church"  of  North  Africa.  But  of  the  actual  concrete  Church — 
the  organized  congregations  of  living  men  and  women,  who  chose 
the  bishops  who  sat  in  these  Councils,  to  whom  Tertullian  minis- 
tered, over  whom  Cyprian  and  Augustine  presided — we  get  from 
him  next  to  no  glimpse  at  all.  We  find,  of  course,  sum- 
mary biographies  of  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine  ;  but 
the  life  of  each  is  an  oft-told  story,  for  the  three  belong  even  more 
conspicuously  to  universal  Church  history,  and  to  every  section  of 
that  history — to  the  history  of  dogma,  of  schism,  of  heresy,  of 
ecclesiastical  constitution — than  to  the  history  of  their  own  local 
church.  Mr.  Lloyd  tells  us  that  Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  "  has 
set  before  us  a  vivid  picture  of  the  Christian  society  in  Africa," 
and  he  quotes  plentifully  from  Tertullian  and  from  St.  Cyprian's 
letters  ;  but  he  seems  too  often  to  approach  each  of  these  sources 
secondhand,  through  the  mediation  of  Blunt  On  the  Right  Use  of 
the  Early  Fathers.  From  the  canons  of  the  African  Councils  he 
might  have  derived  a  rich  mass  of  information  about  the  life, 
character,  and  habits  of  the  clergy  at  d  laity  of  the  North  African 
congregations ;  and  he  might  have  found  some  aid  from  the 
chapter  headed  "  Mores  Christianorum  "  in  the  Prinwrdia  Ecclcsice 
Africana  of  the  late  erudite  Bishop  of  Zealand,  Friedrich  Christian 
Karl  Ileinrich  Miinter,  the  author  of  the  Religion  der  Karthager, 
who  was  an  expert  and  specialist  upon  Punic  archeology,  both 
before  and  after  the  Christianization  of  Latin  North  Africa.  The 
canons,  like  the  letters  of  Cyprian,  bear  incidental  witness  to  the 
originally  democratic  constitution  of  the  Carthnginian  Church ; 
and  its  historian  might  have  shown  its  development  into  an  aris- 
tocracy, and  finally  into  a  limited  monarchy,  and  how  it  was  that 
the  Independent,  the  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopalian  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  each  imagined  that  his  own  ideal  constitution  of  tho 
visible  Church  had  been  more  or  less  reached  by  tho  Christian 
congregations  of  North  Africa.  The  great  Synod  of  Hippo  in  393, 
to  which  Mr.  Lloyd  refers — the  "Plenarium  totius  Africa)  Con- 
cilium," as  it  is  called  by  St.  Augustine,  who  was  present  at  tho 
Council — ruled  that  no  one  might  be  ordained  unless  ho  had  passed 
tin;  probation  or  obtained  the  testimony  of  tho  people,  a  pro- 
vision which  has  been  gradually  attenuated  into  our  modern 
si  qui*.  Bran  this  canon  of  Aurelius  marked  a  declen«ion  from 
the  earlier  and  fuller  statement  of  the  democratic  1>"  -  ■  i  erclos'- 
astical  authority  by  Cyprian  and  his  fellows  in  their  common  loiter 
to  tho  clergy  and  people  of  the  Churches  of  Legio,  Asturia,  cat 
Emerita  in  Spain.  "  Plebs  ipsa  maxima,"  they  said,  "  habct 
potestateni  vol  eligendi  digivos  aacerdotes,  vol  indignos  recusandi." 
The  student  of  English  history  will  rooolle*  I  vhat  a  use  was  made 
of  tho  precedent  of  tho  Church  01  '  tin  !,Uer8  of 

Cyprian  by  Marshall,  Galium ,  ami  thootii.  nan  authors 

of  the  famous  "  SmectymnuuH "  in  theii  att  up'  n  At  nbislmp 
Laud  nnd  tho  Anglican  episcopate;  while  the  admiring  W  cipher 
of  their  great  enomy  published  his  Life  of  >.->ud  under  the  i> 
CnjiriitnuB  Anglicut,  Tho  Puritans  were  able  to  cn  aiK>  ni  * 
ol  ilie  great  Council  of  Hippo  in  their  attacks  upoi  English 
drama,  one  of  its  <  anons  coupling  together,  just  ns  tie  y  <•  "  a< 
and  apostates."  The  traces  of  tho  abiding  inlluenro  ..)  iin  I'ImihIi 
of  tho  <  'arlhngirii.iii  primacy  upon  Western  Chiistendnin  i"ro- 
testant,  Anglican,  and  l(onian  alike— are  innumerable.  A  chapter 
indicating  somo  of  the  signs  that  this  Wonderful  Church,  though 
dead,  yet  spcakoth,  would  have  formed  an  instructive  and  interest- 
ing appendix  to  Mr.  Lloyd's  bo(  k. 

Mr.  Lloyd  often  citeH  .Wander,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  his 
subject  and  title  were  auggpsted  hv  tho  fi\  "ml  reference  of  tho 
German  historian  to  the  "  Nordofrikanischo  .  m  "  ox  a  distinct 
ecclesiastical  organism.  Neandor  applies  the  ...n  exclusively, 
and  Mr.  I.lovd  follows  him  in  applying  it  e vnni vel y,  to  the 
1  liurch  of  Latin  North  Africa.  Often,  akt  I  II  thop  M  miter,  Morcelli, 
LejdekktT,  IV  A.  Sanchez,  and  M.  A.  Capellun,  he  strikes  out  the 
qualification  "  North  "  and  calls  it  simply  tho  "  Aliican  Church." 
lloubtless  there  was  just  reason  fur  Hum  nomenclature  during  iho 
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lifetiino  of  Tertullian  and  Augustine,  and  during  the  session  of 
the  groat  AiV  ican  Councils,  although  bishops  sat  in  the  latter 
whose  sees  were  outside  the  province  to  which  the  name  of  Africa 
was  then  technically  limited.  But  our  modern  extension  of  the 
name  to  the  ontire  continent  is  sure  to  be  uppermost  in  tho  minds 
of  the  readers  of  the  "Home  Library."  When  the  late  Dr. 
Burton  of  Oxford  spoke  in  his  lectures  of  "  the  African  Church," 
he  meant  the  Church  of  North-Eastern  Africa,  tho  Church  of  the 
Evangelist  St.  Mark,  the  Church  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
Origen.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  uses  the  same  term,  he  expressly  re- 
stricts it  to  the  Church  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  and  excludes 
from  it  the  Church  of  Clement  and  Athanasius.  Hence  the  general 
read  v,  for  whose  use  alone  a  popular  sketch  like  Mr.  Lloyd's  can 
be  intended)  may  miss  the  important  fact  in  the  evolution  of 
Christendom  that  the  two  most  wonderful  and  productive  of  all 
the  primitive  Churches  were  both  located  in  what  ho  now  knows 
as  Africa.  Tho  careful  Emanuel  a  Schelstrate,  canon  and  cantor 
of  Antwerp  Cathedral,  who  crossed  swords  with  our  own  Stilling- 
fleet,  gave  to  his  useful  dissertations  upon  the  origin,  doctrine, 
rites,  synods,  and  history  of  this  Church  the  more  exact  title 
Ecclesiu  Africana  sub  Primate  Carthaginiensi.  As  Bishop  Hefele  has 
indicated,  in  his  article  on  the  African  Church  in  the  Kiirhcn- 
lexicon  of  Wetzer  and  Welte,  the  title  is  the  common  property  of 
two  Churches,  if  not  of  three — the  G reek-speakiug  Church  of 
Egypt  and  Oyrenaica,  the  Alexandrian  patriarchate :  the  Latin- 
speaking  Church  of  Proconsular  Africa  .JNumidia,  and  Mauritania; 
and,  thirdly,  the  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopian  Church.  The  Negus 
Johannes  of  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  has 
lately  boasted  that  his  own  community  is  the  only  African  Church 
which  has  held  fast  its  Christian  faith  century  after  century 
against  the  successive  onslaughts  of  heathenism  and  Mohamme- 
danism. One  unhappy  characteristic  w:is  common  to  both  the  great 
divisions  of  North  African  Christendom — to  the  Western  Church 
of  Carthage  and  the  Eastern  Church  of  Alexandria.  Neither  of 
these  magnificent  and  powerful  Churches,  so  rich  in  the  genius  of 
their  teachers  and  rulers,  was  ever  really  a  national  Church.  The 
Church  of  Tertullian  and  St.  Augustine  was  Latin,  and  not  Punic; 
the  Church  of  Origen  and  St.  Athanasius  was  Greek,  and  not 
Egyptian.  Both  lands,  before  they  became  Christian,  as  Mr. 
Maurice  has  observed,  had  received  a  civilization  and  culture 
which  were  foreign  to  them,  and  not  only  foreign,  but  unnatural. 
The  marvellous  triumph  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  along  the 
Whole  of  North  Africa,  from  east  to  west,  may  perhaps  be  held  to 
justify  the  same  thinker's  conclusion  that  "  the  Church  had  not 
struck  its  roots  deeply  into  one  land  or  into  the  other,  that  it  had 
not  taken  hold  of  those  who  were  the  proper  inhabitants  of  the 
soil,  that  in  the  one  country  it  was  too  purely  Greek,  in  the  other 
far  too  exclusively  Latin."  The  Abyssinian  monarch  showed  that 
he  possessed  some  historical  consciousness,  as  well  as  patriotism, 
when  he  told  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  he  did  not  want  either  of  them,  because  the  Ethiopians 
were  already  Christians,  and  had  held  fast  their  faith  under  a  strain 
which  had  destroyed  that  of  more  prosperous  and  civilized  peoples. 

Mr.  Lloyd  only  once  ventures  to  criticize  Neander.  The  latter 
agrees  with  Wiltsch,  with  Seitz  (the  author  of  the  excellent 
article  "  Nordafrikanische  Kirche  *  in  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopiidie 
fur  Protestantische  Theologie  und  Kirche,  which  Mr.  Lloyd  has 
evidently  not  seen),  with  Bishop  Miinter,  and  with  almost  all 
modern  Protestant  scholars,  in  holding  the  probability  of  the 
Roman  origin  of  the  African  Latin  Church.  "  There  is  no  sure 
ground  for  Neander's  conjecture,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  thereupon 
he  jerks  out  a  new  conjecture  of  his  own.  The  most  Latin  of  all 
Churches  may  have  had  an  Eastern  origin,  as  lie  fancies,  because, 
"in  facilities  of  intercourse  with  the  Holy  Land,  Carthage  was 
not  inferior  to  Rome."  If  Carthage  had  obtained  her  Christianity 
from  the  East,  it  would  have  come  by  way  of  Egypt,  through  Cy  renaica 
rather  than  from  the  Holy  Land.  But  Heme,  though  he  regards 
Si  •  Mark  as  the  Apostle  of  Cyrenaica  as  well  as  of  Egypt,  does  not 
imagine  that  he  passed  further  west  into  Latiu  Africa.  Mr.  Lloyd 
should  have  remembered  Dean  Milrnan's  suggestion  that  an 
ecclesiastical  intercourse  between  Rome  ?.ud  Carthage  was  to  be 
expected  from  *'  "ir  busy  commerced  intercourse,  which,  "on 
account  of  th  i  >rn-trade  alone,  wm  probably  more  regular  and 
rapid  than  i  i  any  other  psrt  of  the  Empire." 

"  Th«  African  Churcu,"  says  Mr.  Lloyd,  "  reached  the  culmina- 
ting paint  of  its  history  at  the  Great  Council  of  Carthage  in 
18."    It  would  be"  more  true  to  say  that  the  contemporary 
jits  of  the  Vandal  invasion  and  the  death  of  St.  Augustine 
.-  the  '    iaa\  siege  of  Hippo,  in  a.d.  430,  mark  the  political 
iical  turning-point  in  the  life  of  the  Church  of  Latin 
North      .ica.     Mr.  Lloyd's  chapters  on  the  "  Vandal  Invasion  " 
and  ••  \  andal  Persecutions"  show  that  he  did  not  make  a  very 
m  t  ie  literary  search  before  sitting  down  to  compile  them.    If  the 
Catholics  were  persecuted  after  the  Vandal  conquest,  they  had  per- 
secuted the  Donatists  before  the  invasion,  and  the  latter  niade 
common  cause  with  the  invaders.    Here  Mr.  Lloyd  might  have 
profitably  u=ed  Papencordt's  Gesehichte  der  Vandalischen  Herrschaft 
in  Afrika ;  but  his  references  in  these  chapters  are  solely  to  Gibbon, 
Bingham,  M.  de  Sainte-Marie's  La  Titnisie  Chrelienne,  Fleury,  1 
Cardinal  Newman's  notes  on  a  portion  of  Fleury,  and  thrice  to 
Morcelli.     Even  Salvian's  well-known  description   of  the  ter- 
rible immorality  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Carthaginian 
Church  is  cursorily   cited  second-hand  from  Fleury,  and  as 
Fleury  omits  its  most  characteristic  point,  Mr.  Lloyd  follows 
him  in  the  omission.     Salvian  probably  exaggerated  when  he 
said  that   it  was  scarcely  possible,  after  the  strictest  search, 


to  find  one  chaste  person  in  tho  Carthaginian  Church.  But 
such  an  assertion  is  of  no  slight  significance  for  the  historian 
of  that  Church,  when  he  brings  it  into  connexion  with  the  fact 
that  the  North  African  bishops,  after  long  struggles,  had  only 
just  succeeded  in  imposing  celibacy  upon  four  orders  of  the 
clergy.  At  the  Council  of  Carthage,  in  a.d.  401,  less  than  forty 
years  before  the  Vaudal  conquest  of  tho  city,  a  canon  was  passed 
prohibiting  bishops,  presbyters,  deacons,  and  subdeacons,  from  in- 
tercourse with  their  wives,  on  pain  of  deposition,  adding  that  the 
clergy  of  the  other  orders  were  not  to  bo  forced  to  such  con- 
tinence— run  maluriori  atate.  The  canon  was  proposed  by  the 
renowned  Bishop  Aurelius.  Hefele  cites  it  as  Number  4,  and 
omits  its  inclusion  of  subdeacons;  but  it  occurs  in  the  Codex 
Canonum  TJcclesiee  Africana:  as  Number  3,  and  subjoined  as  a 
reason  "qui  sacra  mysteria  contrectant."  The  Jesuist  annalist 
Morcelli  characteristically  traces  the  catastrophe  of  the  drama  of 
this  African  Church,  "  Afrorum  exitus  luctuosus,"  to  the  laxity  of 
tho  bishops  of  Africa  and  Libya,  who  violated  the  canons  by  con- 
tinuing to  live  with  their  own  wives.  Schelstrate  takes  the  same 
view.  As  Shakspeare  marches  the  vigorous  young  Fortinbras 
across  the  stage  in  the  last  scene  of  Hamlet,  to  console  the  audience 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  death  of  the  protagonist,  so  Morcelli 
closes  the  annals  of  the  dead  Church  of  St.  Augustine  of  Hippo 
by  calling  attention  to  the  prosperity  of  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Augustine  of  Canterbury.  The  "  Britanni "  appear  to  console  the 
Catholic  Church  for  the  loss  of  the  "  Afri." 


EASTERN  TOURS.* 

TT7"nEN  the  pilgrims  of  the  middle  ages  after  long  absence  and 
t  t  great  hardships  returned  from  the  Holy  Land  they  occa- 
sionally gave  to  the  world  an  account  of  what  they  saw,  and  very 
precious  their  modest  little  discourses  are,  although  sometimes 
wanting  in  detail ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  description  of 
Jerusalem  is  confined  to  such  a  sentence  as  "  We  here  kissed  the 
tree  from  which  the  Holy  Cross  was  made,  and  beheld  the  stone 
on  which  sat  the  cock  who  crowed  thrice  before  St.  Peter."  But, 
meagre  as  they  are,  they  incidentally  give  us  -valuable  information 
as  to  distances,  the  existence  of  ancient  names  attaching  to  certain 
sites,  the  appearrnce  of  ruins  that  have  since  been  swept  away, 
and  above  all  they  are  almost  our  only  sources  for  such  topo- 
graphical information  of  the  time.  The  modern  pilgrim  is  a 
totally  different  being ;  he  is  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  a  longing  to 
set  eyes  on  the  scenes  so  familiar  to  bim  by  name,  but  yet  so  far 
off  and  so  intangible ;  a  desire  to  discover  for  himself  that 
Jerusalem  does  really  exist,  and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives  does  not 
belong  to  the  repion  whose  chronicles  are  always  dated  "  once 
upon  a  time."  He  may  even  be  stirred  by  deep  and  serious 
motives  more  akiu  to  those  of  his  mediaeval  prototype,  motives 
which  are  far  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  spoken  of.  But  let 
the  reasons  that  induce  him  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  be  what 
they  may,  one  heavy  sense  of  duty  oppresses  him,  making 
himself  anxious  and  wretched  at  the  time  and  others  after- 
ward inexpressibly  sad — he  must  write  a  book.  In  other  lands 
he  can  lazily  admire  the  freshness  and  novelty  of  the  life 
he  sees  around  him,  can  revel  in  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
the  picturesque.  Not  so  in  Palestine.  Note-book  in  hand,  he 
must,  like  a  broker's  man,  make  an  inventory  of  all  he  sees ;  he 
must  keep  his  ears  ever  on  the  alert,  lest  he  miss  some  Scrip- 
ture name ;  and  he  must  carefully  record  the  impression  made 
upon  hiui  by  the  first  view  of  each  sacred  spot.  What  does  it 
matter  to  him  if  the  guide-book  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  con- 
tains the  same  information,  and  a  vast  deal  more,  much  better 
told  ?  It  is  not  only  his  duty,  but  his  proud  privilege,  to  check  it 
off  and  pronounce  the  guide-book  right.  What  if  Brown,  in  his 
"  Holiday  on  Holy  Hills,"  or  Jones,  in  his  "  Se'nnight  in  Sinai," 
or  Robinson,  in  his  "  Saunterings  on  Sacred  Shores,"  wept  the 
same  tears  and  sang  the  same  hymn  as  the  Haram  Area  came  in 
sight  from  Olivet !  the  public — his  public  at  the  local  Sunday 
School  or  Penny  Reading-room — will  demand  of  him  an  account, 
and  will  not  abate  him  one  tear-drop  or  one  line  of  Keble's 
Christian  Year.  Thus  it  is  that  season  after  season  _  the  book- 
market  is  flooded  with  so-called  books  of  Eastern  travel,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  are  of  no  real  or  permanent  interest  whatever.  It 
is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  have,  in  a  cheap  and  uniform  handy  series, 
all  the  really  useful  books  on  the  subject — Stanley,  Robinson,  Sepp, 
and  others — and  "  Boycott  "  authors  of  the  mere  tourist  class,  who 
add  nothing  to  our  knowledge,  and  seldom  even  serve  to  while  away 
an  hour  with  their  entertaining  style.  The  first  two  at  least  of  the 
books  mentioned  below  belong  to  this  class.  Mrs.  Sumner's  work  is  a 
fairly  readable  account  of  an  ordinary  three  months'  excursion  to 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  begins  in  the  orthodox  way  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  start  from  Charing  Cross  Station,  and  ends,  as  is  most 
fit,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  dragoman  employed  by  the 
party.  More  than  this  we  cannot  say  for  it.  Mr.  Weld's  book  is 
like  "the  last-mentioned,  "  only  more  so  " ;  the  heading  of  chapter  ix. 
will  give  an  exact  indication  of  the  style  and  contents — "  Jeru- 
salem and  Olivet,  The  Longing  of  My  Life  Fulfilled,  a  Striking 

*  Our  Holiday  in  the  East.  By  Mrs.  George  Sumner.  London  :  Hurst 
&  Blackett.  1881. 

Sacred  Palm  Lands.    Bv  A.  G.  Weld.    London  :  Longmans,  Green,  & 

Co.  1881. 

T/ie  A'ew  Plat/ground  ;  or,   Wanderings  in  Algeria.    By  A.  A.  KnOX, 

London :  C.  Keg.iu  I'aul  &  Co.  1881. 
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View,  The  Wailing  Place,  &c.  &c";  it  is  guide-book  seasoned 
■with  sentiment  throughout ;  but  has  the  advantage  of  being  in  a 
less  pretentious  and  more  convenient  form,  as  well  as  of  having 
been  carefully  compared  throughout  with  the  recognized  authori- 
ties on  Palestine  topography.  One  phase  of  the  modern  Pilgrim's 
character  which  we  omitted  to  mention  just  now  is  well  exempli- 
fied in  these  pages — namely,  the  curious  moral  transformation 
which  he  too  often  undergoes  while  upon  his  travels ;  read,  for 
instance,  the  following : — 

We  next  drove  along  the  Mahmfidiyeh  Canal,  to  the  garden  of  one  of  the 
late  Viceroy's  daughters.  On  our  way  we  expressed  a  wish  for  some  pods 
of  the  Lebbek-tree  (Albizzia  LMeh  of  the  West  Indies),  which  is  exten- 
sively planted  along  the  roadside ;  so  down  jumped  our  tall,  lithe  dragoman 
Hammard,  and  kicking  off  his  slippers,  climbed  up  the  tree  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  ;  then  tearing  down  a  branch  laden  with  pods,  he  presented  it  to 
us.  At  the  Princess's  garden  (which  was  gay  with  the  Poinsettia  pulchcr- 
rima),  he  was  equally  free  in  gathering  "  hashish,"  and  various  plants ; 
and  in  rooting  up  a  geranium  out  of  one  of  a  row  of  flower-vases,  he  broke 
the  vase  in  two,  for  which  accident  he  was  so  far  from  being  sorry  that  he 
only  swore  at  the  people  in  charge  for  its  having  been  so  rickety  ou  its 
base. 

We  wonder  what  would  be  thought  of  a  party  of  foreign 
travellers  in  this  country  who  permitted  their  servant  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  in  a  lady's  garden  ?  No  wonder  that  the  English 
are  so  respected  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Knox's  The  Neio  Playground ;  or,  Wanderings  in  Algeria, 
treats  of  a  less  hacknied  subject,  and,  as  the  author  really  went  in 
pursuit  of  health  and  pleasure,  aud  has  occasionally  something  new 
to  tell  us,  we  must  premise  that  we  do  not  by  any  means  include  him 
in  the  category  of  our  Modem  Pilgrims  ;  indeed,  his  book  forms  a 
most  pleasant  contrast  to  those  we  have  described.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  freshness  and  unconventional  naivete  about  his 
style  which  is  absolutely  charming,  and  while  he  scorns  to  pre- 
sent his  readers  with  ill-disguised  extracts  from  Murray,  he  gives 
them  just  the  amount  of  useful  information  which  an  intending 
visitor  to  the  country  would  require.  The  author  declares  emphati- 
cally that  he  did  not  come  out  in  quest  of  adventures,  and,  as  he  re- 
marks, "  If  I  heard  that  a  lion  or  panther  had  arrived  at  Algiers, 
and  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  bis  usual  '  walking  exercise  '  on  the 
'  slopes '  of  Mustapha  Superieur  (where  we  are  now  residing),  I 
should  instantly  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity  as  to  the  site  of  Carthage, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  being  some  way  off."  His  only  object 
was  health  and  quiet,  and  Algiers  certainly  would  appear  to  offer 
greater  facilities  in  these  respects  than  most  places  on  the  Medi- 
terranean shores  for  elderly  people  and  invalids ;  for  there,  at 
least,  warm  hours  in  the  open  air  are  always  to  be  had.  Nor  is 
the  distance  from  London  at  .all  deterrent ;  for  Algiers  may  be 
reached  in  three  or  four  days,  allowing  plenty  of  time  for  rest  upon 
the  way,  and  the  worst  that  can  be  anticipated  on  the  sea  passage 
is  a  sharp  encounter  with  the  mistral.  Mr.  Knox's  account  of  his 
■own  experience  of  this  wind  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  scene 
and  sensations  must  be  painfully  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers. 
After  expressing  his  apprehensions  when  he  found  that  it  was 
blowing  so  furious  a  gale  at  Marseilles,  and  his  satisfaction  at  the 
smooth  way  in  which  they  glided  through  the  water  as  they  left 
the  harbour,  he  says : — 

At  this  moment  the  Said  took  a  five-barred  gate — in  fact,  there  may  have 
been  six  bars — and  then  playfully  threw  herself  on  one  side.  .  .  our 
berths  were  across  ship  (1  do  not  know  if  that  be  the  nautical  term, 
"  athwart"  souDds  more  in  the  style  of  the  late  Captain  Marryat),  and  all 
I  know  is  that  for  about  twelve  hours  we  were  at  one  moment  standing  on 
our  heads  and  were  then  replaced  upon  our  heels ;  but  oh,  the  awful 
moment  l*:twecn  the  two  processes.  .  .  There  was  a  sound  of  crockery 
and  of  people  running.  Alas!  that  was  no  banquet,  no  scene  of  genial 
hospitality  for  which  they  were  making  preparation  .  .  for  the  rest  of 
the  night  I  remember  nothing  but  the  wails  of  exhausted  men  and  women, 
who  had  lost  the  power  of  groaning;  the  long-drawn  swish  of  the  seas 
which  we  had  shipped  along  the  dock  ;  the  absurd  jingle  of  the  bell  above, 
as  the  poor  ignorant  sailors  made  it  out  to  be  two  bells  or  six  bells,  or  ns  it 
might  happen.  What  have  bells  got  to  do  with  it  ?  Hay  it  is  a  hundred 
bells  at  once  and  have  done  with  it,  if  you  can't  tell  us  what  o'clock  it  is  in 
a  rational  way. 

At  length  he  arrived  in  port  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with 
Algerino  pirates.  In  his  agitation  he  had  forgotten  tin-  Moham- 
medan profession  of  faith  in  Arabic,  which  ho  had  carefully  studied 
with  a  view  to  conciliating  the  Moslem  should  he  get  into  trouble 
—not  that  he  wished  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  bin  immediate  con- 
version, but,  a»  ho  says,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  feel  that  I  was 
open  to  fair  argument  on  the  subject  of  Mecca,  if  they  would  only 
leave  the  umbrellas  alone." 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  question  of  Algerine  piracy,  but 
not  exactly  to  the  wholesale  kidnapping  of  Christians,  the  permis- 
sion of  which  was  for  centuries  the  disgrace  of  civilized  Kurope. 
Mr.  Knox  doals  only  with  the  phnse  of  it  which  he  himself  met 
with — to  wit,  the  marauders  who  lurk  nhout  and  endeavour  to  sell 
a  villa  to  the  unwary  traveller.  Wo  must  take  it  U  a  sound  prin- 
ciple to  begin  with,  that  every  man  against  whom  you  may  brush 
shoulders  in  Algiers  wishes  to  let  you  or  sell  you  a  villa.  The 
tricks,  traps,  and  dangers  of  this  nefarious  traffic  nre  well  exposed, 
and  if  after  reading  "The  New  Playground,"  a  visitor  to 
French  Africa  finds  himself  the  occupant  at  mi  exorbitant  rent  or 
price  of  an  unwholesome  and  ill-drained  tenement,  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

During  his  stay  in  Algiers  a  rather  serious  firn  occurred,  burning 
down  the  theatre,  and  threatening  the  f Jovernnient-houm  and 
neighbouring  buildings.  An  alarm  was  raised  that  this  was  the 
work  of  native  incendiaries,  that  a  plot  was  on  foot  to  burn  down 
the  town,  and  at  one  time  the  nklic  uneasiness  nearly  attained  the 
dimensions  of  a  panic;  but   'the  nontonso  subsided  as  it  rote 


There  was  a  fire ;  there  had  been  loss  of  life  ;  but  there  was  no 
native  conspiracy  to  burn  down  the  town,  and  get  rid  of  the 
French.  Enough  had  been  done  to  gratify  the  hotel-keepers  oa 
the  Riviera,  but  we  could  not  go  further."  The  last  sentence  is  an 
amusing  illustration  of  the  natural  tendency  one  has  to  identify 
oneself  with  the  cause  of  the  place  at  which  one  may  happen  to 
be  staying,  and  to  take  p.  lively  interest  in  the  local  rivalry  with  a 
neighbouring  town.  Like  Charles  Lamb,  Mr.  Knox  sometimes 
chafed  under  the  undisturbed  leisure  which  he  enjoyed  and  occa- 
sionally yearned  after  the  old  routine  of  his  m  agisterial  duties. 
The  native  police  court  accordingly  had  great  attractions  for  him, 
and  although  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  the  language,  he 
found  it  of  great  interest  to  compare  its  proceedings  with  those  of 
the  London  tribunal  over  -which  he  himself  had  so  long  and 
honourably  presided.  He  quotes  a  supposed  verbatim  report 
of  a  typical  case  before  the  Cadi,  from  the  work  of  Captain 
Richard,  formerly  chefdu  Bureau  Arabe  at  Orle"ansville,  which  give3 
a  very  just,  though  facetious,  account  of  Arab  summary  legal  proce- 
dure. The  book  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  much  of  the  history  of  the 
country  about  which  it  treats,  but  what  we  are  told  is  very  well 
worth  perusal.  The  sketches  of  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
Kabyles,  or  Berber  "  confederations,"  from  the  earliest  times  until 
their  final  subjection  by  the  French,  is  lucid  and  concise.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  the  author  has  not  resisted  the  too  common 
temptation  to  talk  in  one  or  two  places  about  what  he  knows 
nothing  of.  To  say,  for  instance,  that  the  tattoe  marks  on 
women's  faces  are  forbidden  in  the  Koran,  and  are  there  called 
ketebet  el  chytan,  or  "  devil's  writing,"  is  simple  nonsense.  Again, 
it  is  very  odd  to  find  the  legend  of  the  conquest  of  Gog  and 
Magog  (probably  the  Turkomans)  by  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
is  embodied  in  a  somewhat  legendary  form  in  Chapter  xviii.  of  the 
Koran,  told  as  a  local  legend  of  the  Last  Day.  It  is  worth  while 
comparing  the  two  accounts  : — 

Mohammed.  Mr.  Knox. 

They  said,  "  O  Dhu  1  Kurnain  !        The  reader  must  forgive  me  for 
verily  Gog  and  Magog  (Yajiij  and     introducing  him  to  the  "  Jadjoud- 
Majuj)  are  doing  evil  in  the  land,     jaoumadjoudja."  The  word  seems  to 
Shall  we  pay  thee  tribute  on  con-     indicate  a  bad  joke  ;  but  it  really 
dition  that  thou  set  between  us  and     means  a  countless  people  of  savages, 
them  a  rampart?"  He  said,  "  What     whom  Sidi  Kornin  has  shut  up  be- 
my  Lord  has  established  ine  in  is     tween  two  mountains  of  stone,  and 
better ;     so    help    me  with   your     shut  down  with  a  cover  of  iron, 
strength,  and  I  will  set  between  you     When   the  iron   pot-lid  has  been 
and  them  a  harrier.    Bring  me  pigs     lusted  by  time  and  shaken  by  the 
of  iron  until  they  fill  up  the  space     ell'orts  of  the  good  people  with  the 
between  the  mountain  sides."    Said     long  name,  they  will  at  last  break 
he,  "  Blow  it  until  it  makes  a  fire."  out. 
Said  he,  "Bring  me  that  I  may  pour 
over  it   molten  brass."     So  they 
could  not  scale  it  and  they  could  not 
tunnel  it.  .  .  .  And  we  left  tome 
of  them  to  surge  on  that  day  over 
others,   and  the  trumpet  shall  be 
blown  and  we  will  gather  them  to- 
gether. 

But  perhaps  General  Daumas's  book,  from  which  our  author 
borrows,  is  to  be  blamed  for  these  and  similar  slips.  Of  the  Kabyles 
themselves  Mr.  Knox  seems  to  entertain  a  high  opinion,  aud  con- 
siders them  far  superior  to  the  Arabs,  both  physically  and  intel- 
lectually. We  prefer  to  pass  over  his  account  of  the  atrocities 
attributed  to  the  French  in  their  campaign  against  this  peoplo  in 
1846,  and  in  the  insurrection  of  185051.  A  conllict  with  a  fierce 
and  semi-barbarous  people  always  produces  a  greater  crop  of 
horrors  than  even  the  wholesale  massacres  of  modern  civilized 
warfare,  and  reprisals  often  take  a  form  that  reads  unpleasant  in 
a  despatch.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  memory  of  former  cruel- 
ties may  noon  die  out,  and  that  Algeria  may  eontinuo  to  prosper, 
as  she  !*a  doubt  has  di.ne  hitherto,  beneath  French  rule. 

There  hi  •  to  many  little  bits  of  genuine  humour  in  the  author's 
comments  on  ,v!mt  lie  -  wv.  (hit!  we  should  like  to  quote  them  all, 
and  offer  them  a.'  "  '  >i- i < - r  1 1  poinds  a!  •  mdom  strung"  to  the  render, 
but  this  would  no*  !)■•  fair  to  the  work  itself.  The  following  speci- 
men is  quite  true  to  MtWt! — 

lie  was  dnrk  even  for  an  Arab,  and  camo  from  *nmo  place  in  the  desert 
beyond  Tuggurt.  Ho  had  b«*n  «aving  up  nmnev  in  order  to  get  married, 
and  his  bride  was  waiting  for  huu  at  somo  hot  place  111  tho  sand.  The 
wedding  mint  nerds  he  a  hurried  >lit,  lur  h<  wnuhl  Imv.  1..  :;et  buck  quirk 
to  Biskra  to  rciume  bin  work.  I  supper-  ll"  n-ual  A  rub  idea  of  a  hone\ 
moon  would  be  to  spend  a  few  happy,  nappy  days  with  tho  bride,  trlvo  bar 
a  good  beating  with  a  stick,  look  lu  r  up,  snd  hand  the  kajr  to  a  t'emnln 
relative  advanced  in  years,  who  would  redeliver  the  v  lady  <•,  in 
lair  condition  on  your  return. 

The  book  is  one  rather  of  pleasant  (  li.it  III  o       -la,  ore\. 
of  ordinary  travelling  incidents  :  nnd  it  is  quite  refre 
tho  depressing  influences  of  the  winter  we  nre  passing  tb. 
follow  the  genial  author  in  his  ramble*  through  aland  mi,. 
sunshine 


TWO  HINDS  NOVELS.* 

flMIK  first  of  those  two  novels  is  nothing  but.  nn  overgrown 
X  tract.  It  has  been  written  with  a  highly  moral  object,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  n  kind  of  young  ladies'  supplement  to 
Murray's  Handbook  to  (iibraltar.    The  natives  of  I  bat  I  iwn,  wo 

•  Tin  I. iff  nj  11  limit  SlOIStm.  \'v  I  l"rn  Culpeti.M.  Anther  nf 
"  Heininlvptieos  of  (iibraltar,"  "Holiday    Aiiiunoinoiits,"  hr.  London: 

Chafing  Crew*  I'uhiiahing  Company. 

ttotnlliy  fnmplnn  :  •  Slnry  nf'lhr  'r-.  Hy  J.  K.  Ilenslowe.  Loudon: 
Ki  r I .y  nli'l  I.ikIojiii.  1H80. 
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learn,  aro  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Bock  Scorpions  "  ;  and  in 
the  Life  of  a  Rock  Scorpion  aro  clearly  set  forth  the  dangers  to 
which  fascinating  aud  highly  respectable  young  females  will  find 
themselves  exposed  from  the  ollicers  of  the  garrison.  But  fore- 
warned is  forearmed.  Let  those  who  intend  to  settle  there,  before 
they  leave  Southampton,  provido  themselves  with  a  copy  of  this 
virtuous  story,  and  study  it  in  the  intervals  of  sea-sickness.  If 
they  do  so,  they  will  derive  from  it  this  additional  gain.  They  will 
find  it  such  uncommonly  dull  reading,  that  they  will  readily  admit 
that,  after  all,  sea-sickness  is  not  tho  greatest  ill  in  life.  It  may 
be  bad,  very  bad,  but  there  are  stories  which  came  even  greater 
misery.  Nevertheless,  we  trust  that  they  will  look  upon  the  care- 
ful pemsal  of  this  tale  as  a  solemn  duty,  and  will  persevere  in  it 
to  the  end.  For,  to  quote  the  author's  own  words,  it  has  been 
"  written  with  a  view  to  warning  young  ladies  who  are  about  to 
take  up  a  residence  with  their  families  on  the  Bock  of  the  many 
dangerous  companions  they  may  be  thrown  amongst,  should  they 
trust  too  much  to  their  own  sagacity  in  choosing  their  acquaint- 
ances, refusing  to  listen,  as  Eva  did,  to  the  wise  counsels  of  a 
mother."  "What  they  are  to  do  if  they  do  not  happen  to  have  any 
mother  at  all,  we  are  nowhere  told.  In  that  case  we  presume 
that  it  would  be  always  found  that  they  had  a  virtuous  godmother, 
or  a  widow  aunt  in  reduced  circumstances  but  most  piously  dis- 
posed. Even,  however,  if  they  have  neither  one  nor  the  other, 
still  they  have  only  to  follow  the  excellent  precepts  which 
are  scattered  with  a  liberal  hand  through  the  pages  of  this 
work,  in  order  each  to  secure  perfect  propriety  of  conduct, 
and  in  the  end  a  virtuous  clergyman  for  a  husband.  The 
author  is  not  merely  content  with  leading  her  heroine  to  the  very 
brink  of  destruction,  and  making  the  wicked  hero  shoot  himself 
dead,  but  she  takes  care  besides  always  so  to  point  her  moral  that  the 
most  careless  cannot  fail  to  find  it.  We  come,  for  instance,  across 
such  passages  as  the  following :—"  Here,  at  the  closing  of  this 
chapter,  the  author  entreats  the  young  'debutantes  on  this  world's 
stage '  (to  whom  this  little  work  is  especially  dedicated)  to  lay 
the  lessons  it  contains  to  heart."  She  adds  force  to  her  entreaties 
by  laying  down  principles  of  morality  which,  if  not  altogether  new, 
ure  at  least  true.  "To  deceive,"  she  tells  her  young  friends,  "is 
reprehensible  in  the  extreme."  In  the  Bufferings  that  the  heroine 
brought  upon  herself  by  the  neglect  of  this  sound  rule  of  conduct, 
a  striking  warning  is  oll'ered.  To  her  fortunes,  then,  we  will  at 
once  turn. 

When  the  story  opens,  Eveline  Osborn  is,  indeed,  in  a  very  sad 
state  of  mind.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  no  doubt ;  but  what 
do  youth  and  beauty  avail  when  the  possessor  of  them  reproaches 
the  best  of  papas  and  mammas  with  their  "  everlasting  lectures"? 
She  had  hitherto  been  known  by  the  endearing  name  of  Rosebud ; 
but  she  turns  round  on  her  mother,  Lady  Osborn,  and  says,  "  For 
goodness  sake,  do  leave  oil' this  absurd  cognomen,  and  call  me  '  Eva,' 
if  you  must  curtail  my  name."  Her  fond  parent  begins  by  reply- 
ing, "You  used  to  be  all  gentleness  to  your  invalid  mother, 
while  yet  your  joyous  spirit  kept  us  all  alive."  The  heroine's 
conduct  after  a  couple  of  pages  of  good  talk  became  so  outrageous 
that  "  she  Hung  herself  out  of  the  room,  banging  the  door  after 
her,  thereby  terribly  shaking  Lady  Osborn 's  weak  nerves."  We 
could  almost  wish  that  here,  too,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  the 
author  had  paused  to  point  the  moral.  "Lay  this  lesson  to 
heart,"  £he  might  have  said,  addressing  her  dear  young  friends, 
"  that  to  bang  doors  is  in  itself  reprehensible  in  the  extreme,  even 
though  the  weak  nerves  of  a  mother  are  not  thereby  terribly 
shaken."  Before  long  a  wicked  Captain  comes  upon  the  scene, 
who,  we  regret  to  say,  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  nobleman.  He 
makes  love  to  Eva,  and  makes  it  on  the  sly.  In  this  evil  course 
he  is  countenanced  by  the  family  of  the  Beaumonts,  who  pretend 
to  be  as  fashionable  as  they  are  really  abandoned.  But  let  us  be 
comforted;  for  "  severe,"  says  our  author  in  her  morui  preface, 
"  will  be  their  future  punishment,  we  may  be  sure."  It  is  not  for 
want  of  warnings  that  Eva  listens  to  him.  She  has  a  virtuous 
sister,  who  was  engaged  to  a  wealthy  and  virtuous  Colonel,  "  who 
gave  her  much  good  advice,  but  it  was  losi,  on  the  thoughtless 
girl."  The  wife  of  a  highly  respectable  baronet,  herself  the 
mother  of  a  large  family  of  children,  raises  also  her  warning 
voice.  But  Eva  flirts  away  with  her  Captain,  till  one  even- 
ing at  a  dance  he  nans,  her  to  consent  to  a  secret  engage- 
ment, "  as  he  said  his  father,  Lord  Lansdown,  was  against 
his  marrying  until  he  was  twuuty-six  years  of  age."  Happily, 
at  that  mome'  *  a  female  voice,  seemingly  from  amongst  the 
drapery,  a  _ard  crying  out  in  tones  of  the  deepest  feeling, 
and  with       reign  accent,  "  Eveline,  beware.     Heed  him  not." 

e  almost  faints.  The  wicked  Captain  gnashes  his  teeth 
in  t'.ie  direction  whence  came  the  sound,  ex- 
.  .D.r,  '•  1 1  id  I  not  this  angel  on  my  arm,  I  would  tear  down 

ery  &titch  of  this  infernal  bunting,  and  search  out  this  voice." 
He  had — as  was  only  natural  in  the  depraved  heir  to  a  peerage — 
drunk  too  much  champagne,  and  he  makes  a  great  deal  of  noise. 
He  places  Eva  in  an  armchair,  and  rushes  in  pursuit  of  the  voice. 
1  ler  knees  knock  together,  and  her  teeth  chatter,she  becomes  icy  cold, 
and,  at  last,  with  some  return  of  a  sense  of  propriety,  she  cries 
out,  ,lOh,  where  is  dear  papa  '?  "  The  old  gentleman  had,  mean- 
while, unfortunately  fallen  asleep  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiety.  As 
bis  hair  was  silky  silver,  and  as  he  was  wearing  his  "  star  and 
ribbon  of  knighthood  and  his  medals,  &c,"  no  doubt  he  presented 
a  very  venerable  appearance.  When  he  was  roused  and  learnt 
what  had  happened,  be  did  not  allow  the  weakness  of  a  parent  to 
make  him  forget  the  duty  of  a  father.  "  Your  conduct, '  he  said 
t  j  his  giddy  daughter,  "  has  been  most  reprehensible  ;  since  I  fell 


asleep  yonder,  our  friends  aro  all  scandalized."  Of  course  he  at 
onco  took  her  home,  and,  we  fear,  thereby  lost  his  supper.  Her 
brother  remained  behind  biting  his  nails  and  knitting  his  brows. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  such  conduct  at  an  evening  party 
would  also  be  most  reprehensible :  but,  considering  the  provoca- 
tion which  he  had  received  from  the  villain  of  the  story,  it  was 
more  than  excusable.  "  '  Confound  the  fellow  1 '  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  loud  whisper,  stamping  his  foot."  The  chapter  thereupon  closes, 
but  it  is  plain  to  every  one  that  he  means  to  challenge  tho  guilty 
Captain  to  a  duel. 

For  a  time,  however,  a  little  harmony  is  restored  ;  but  when 
the  Captain  "  had  the  '  bardiesse '  to  call  on  the  Osborns,  he  was 
very  properly  informed  that  Lady  and  Miss  Osborn  were  indis- 
posed and  could  see  no  one,  and  that  the  others  were  out  riding." 
The  speaker  of  the  mysterious  voice  at  last  makes  herself  known, 
and  declares  that  she  is  the  Captain's  wife.  When  he  heard  of 
this,  "  a  black  and  dreadful  look  came  over  his  usually  handsome 
face,"  and  he  resolved  to  kill  her.  Why  he  does  not  do  so  we 
have  failed  to  make  out.  However,  he  will  not  give  up  the 
heroine,  but  writes  to  propose  that  she  shall  run  away  with  him. 
By  this  time  a  severe  illness  had  brought  this  lovely,  but  mis- 
guided, creature  to  a  very  proper  state  of  mind,  and  she  sends 
him  a  letter,  not  unworthy  in  its  high  moral  tone  of  the  author 
of  the  book.  "  I  beg  to  say,"  she  begins,  "  I  have  received 
your  singularly  insulting  and  objectionable  note,  sent,  too, 
clandestinely  1  perceive."  She  ends  by  exhorting  him  to  repent. 
So  far  is  ho  from  listening  to  her  that  he  at  once  runs 
away  with  one  of  the  wicked  Beaumonts,  and  before  long 
goes  mad  aud  blows  his  head  to  atoms.  "  Thus  endod,"  the 
moralist  observes,  "  the  career  of  a  man  who  had  been  all  his  life 
the  victim  of  his  own  bad  and  uncontrolled  passions."  Very 
difi'erent  are  the  fortunes  of  the  Osborns.  A  few  lines  further 
down  on  the  very  page  on  which  we  read  of  this  suicide,  we 
are  told  that  the  virtuous  Maud  married  her  no  less  virtuous 
Colonel.  In  the  next  paragraph,  with  much  satisfaction,  we  read 
that  "  Eveline,  who  had  now  become  quite  as  good  and  quiet  as 
her  sister,  was  engaged  ere  long  to  a  clergyman  residing  near 
their  house."  That  she  had  become  quiet  mattered  unfortunately 
but  very  little  to  Lady  Osborn,  for  that  exemplary  lady  shortly 
afterwards  died.  She  might  have  been  allowed  the  satisfaction, 
we  think,  of  living  to  see  that  her  beloved  daughter  did  not  have 
a  relapse  in  her  morals  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  closed  the 
door  so  carefully  that  even  the  weakest  of  nerves  could  not  have 
been  shaken. 

In  passing  from  the  Life  of  a  Rock  Scorpion  to  Dorothy 
Coniptun  we  rise — fall,  may  be,  some  will  consider  it— from  the- 
region  of  tracts  to  that  of  bigh-flown  romance.  The  scene  of  the 
tale  is  laid  in  the  Jacobite  rebellion  of  1715.  The  author,  being 
a  lady,  and  a  very  young  one  perhaps,  is  naturally  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Her  heroine,  who  gives  her 
name  to  the  story,  is  a  youthful  heiress  living  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  her  that  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  is  that  one  day  "  a  faint  breeze 
lifted  the  tendrils  of  soft  brown  hair  from  her  forehead/'  In  the 
days  of  George  I.  the  author  should  know  hair  was  hair  and  ten- 
drils were  tendrils.  AVhatever  deficiencies  there  may  have  been 
in  the  literature  of  those  days,  extravagant  nonsense  was  most 
carefully  avoided.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  sun  used  to  set 
after  the  good  old  fashion.  There  were  no  "  tender,  pearly  tints, 
that  melted  into  the  faint  azure  which  slept  in  the  calm  of  coming 
night " ;  nor  was  there  anywhere  in  creation  "  a  garb  of  violet 
glory."  In  fact,  nature,  if  somewhat  commonplace,  at  all  events 
had  not  learnt  to  make  herself  utterly  ridiculous.  But  to  return 
to  our  heroine.  She  of  course  has  a  lover,  and  a  lover  who  is  on 
the  side  of  the  Pretender.  He  has  a  rival  in  one  of  her  cousins, 
who,  as  every  one  must  have  expected,  turns  out  to  be  a  traitor  to 
the  good  cause.  In  his  eyes  one  day  was  seen  "  an  evil  glitter." 
Later  on,  when  the  rebels  are  at  Preston,  the  figure  of  a  man, 
cloaked  and  disguised,  appears  on  the  scene.  "  Once  he  looked  up 
into  the  murky  sky,  and  showed  a  pale  face  with  an  evil  smile- 
on  it.  '  One  step  nearer  to  you,  Dorothy,'  he  said,  softly,  '  and 
for  him,  the  scafiold.' "  The  speaker,  of  course,  was  the  wicked 
cousin ;  and  by  "  him  "  in  italics  is  meant  the  rival.  When  the 
flight  of  the  rebels  takes  place,  the  lover  gallops  off  to  take 
leave  of  Dorothy.  In  the  midst  of  their  sad  farewells  in 
walks  the  wicked  cousin  and  greets  all  present  with  his  usual 
languid  grace.  But  the  lover  started  forward  ;  "  their  eyes  met— - 
fierce  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  one,  deep  enduring  hatred  on 
that  of  the  other."  Some  hard  words  pass  about  among  the 
company,  such  as  rebel,  traitor,  false,  dishonoured,  fairly  mouthed; 
till  at  last  the  villain,  turning  to  his  virtuous  rival,  exclaims,  "  We 
have  been  rivals,  fair  sir,  but  I  fancy  the  cord  or  the  axe  will  end 
it  now."  lie  thereupon  announces  the  approach  of  a  troop  of 
dragoons.  The  lover  springs  to  the  door  to  escape,  but  the  villain 
draws  a  pistol  from  his  breast.  That  moment  "a  dark  figure 
passed  swiftly  across  his  vision.  Too  late."  He  fired,  and  the 
unhappy  heroine  fell  down  mortally  wounded.  The  cousin  fled 
"  in  a  frenzy  of  anguish,  remcrse,  and  despair  never  to  be 
assuaged, '  and  became  a  buccaneer,  or  a  Jesuit  missionary,  or  a 
Carmelite  monk.  The  hero  escaped,  and  was  not  seen  again  till 
the  '45,  when  he  was  slain  on  Clifton  Moor. 

Mixed  up  with  the  story  are  little  scraps  of  history.  It  is,  we 
suppose,  a  misprint  when  in  one  place  we  find  Bolingbroke  called 
Sir  John.  In  another  passage  we  are  told  that  this  statesman 
"  reserved  for  himself  the  seats  and  the  management  of  the  Foreign 
Office."    For  "seats,"  perhaps,  we  should  read  "seals";  but  in 
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any  case  "  Foreign  Office  "  has  a  strange  sound  when  used  of  the 
early  years  of  last  century.  In  writing  of  the  year  I7J4>  the 
author  says  that  Addison  "  was  famous  then  for  '  the  Campaign] 
but  hereafter  to  he  better  valued  for  the  Spectator."  It  is  clear 
that  she  believes  that  the  Spectator  was  written,  not  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne,  but  of  George  I.  In  a  romantic  novel  we  must  re- 
member, however,  that  such  errors  as  these  are  scarcely  blemishes. 
At  all  events,  they  will  not  render  Dorothy  Compton  at  all  less 
acceptable  to  those  who  are  so  strangely  constituted  in  their  minds 
as  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  any  degree  of  pleasure. 


THE  ANTIQUARY.' 

HTHE  ANTIQUARY  has  adapted  for  its  motto  two  lines  from 
-*-   Troilus  and  Cressida : — 

Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  is,  he  must,  he  cannot  but  be  wise. 

Shakspeare's  feeling  for  antiquarian  study,  however,  was  associated 
with  the  workings  of  the  great  passions  of  humanity  as  illustrated 
by  the  deeds  of  people  of  old ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  cared 
for  the  exploration  of  ruins,  for  descants  upon  architecture,  or  for 
gathering  together  stone  implements,  coins,  or  even  book-plates, 
which  kinds  of  antiquarianism  belong  to  a  later  and  less  meta- 
physical stage  of  the  science.  In  the  "  Wisdom  of  Solomon  "  the 
carved  idol  or  moss-grown  altar  of  a  worn-out  creed  was  accounted 
"  a  stone  good  for  nothing  " ;  and  we  expect  that  the  author  of 
The  Antiquary's  precept  would  not  have  valued  the  like  "  work 
of  an  ancient  hand"  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  did  Solomon. 
The  word  "  cathedral  "  only  once  occurs  in  our  master  poet,  and 
then  simply  as  an  adjective  to  "  church  9 ;  while  the  only  person 
of  his  dramas  who  is  represented  to  contemplate  a  "wasted 
building  "  is  a  rough-mannered  Goth,  as  if  the  broken  and  form- 
less walls  of  a  decayed  structure  suited  rather  with  a  rude  and 
unshapen  nature  than  with  cultivated  feeling  : — 

Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  strayed 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery  ; 
And  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  uuderneath  the" walls. 

Titus  Andronicus. 

The  act  of  ■  black-night "  connected  with  the  finding  of  this  child 
is  in  keeping  with  the  uncanny  something  that  was  believed  to 
haunt  a  deserted  ruin,  an  opinion  which  is  as  old  as  the  Talmud, 
and  one  that  still  lingers  among  the  fathers  of  the  village.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbis  there  are  three  reasons  why  a  decayed 
building  should  not  be  entered: — I.  Your  intention  "may  be  sus- 
pected. 2.  The  walls  may  fall  and  crush  you.  3.  The  place  may 
be  the  den  of  evil  spirits.  But  instead  of  being  like  the  ruins  of 
old  Babylon,  full  of  doleful  creatures  and  dancing  satyrs,  we  find 
in  these  days  within  the  broken  circuit  of  Stonehenge  or  beneath 
the  arches  of  Tintern  such  lively  visitors  as  'Arry  and  the  girl  of 
his  choice,  who  in  their  holiday  pastime  may  be  as  nimble-footed 
as  the  satyrs,  though  their  movement  may  he  in  less  grim  keeping 
with  the  severity  of  the  surroundings.  The  spectre  or  hobgoblin 
has  sometimes  been  no  ineffectual  protector  of  the  remains  of  the 
past,  and  we  are  told  in  an  article  on  "  A  Viking's  Ship,"  that  the 
tumulus  or  funereal  hill  at  Gogstad  in  the  south-west  part  of 
Christiania  Fjord  in  Norway,  within  which  this  old  craft  was 
lately  found,  had  been  during  some  centuries  undisturbed,  because 
of  the  belief  of  avenging  sprites  being  the  guardians  of  the  trea- 
sure enclosed.  Unfortunately  this  wholesome  dread  had  not  been 
strong  enough  at  some  earlier  day  to  prevent  marauders  breaking 
in  upon  the  slumbering  chieftain,  whose  battleship  had  become  his 
hearse,  wherein  he  now  waited  with  his  horses  and  hounds  for 
the  Universal  Father  to  summon  him  once  more  to  launch  upon 
the  waves  towards  which  the  stem  of  his  vessel  was  already  directed. 

The  present  volume  of  The  Antiquary  opens  with  the  con- 
cluding part  of  Mr.  K.  B.  Ferrey's  lecture  on  Old  St.  Paul'-, 
which  U  full  of  sagacious  inference,  and  if  consulted  in 
connexion  with  Hollars  plates  in  Bugdalo's  St.  Paufl,  or  with 
Longman's  Three  Cathedrals,  will  enable  the  reader  to  recall  the 
grandeur  of  the  second  church,  with  its  many  chapels  and  shrines. 
Of  these  chantries,  indeed,  he  may  gain  a  more  accurate  notion 
by  reference  to  the  lately  published  Uormnents  Illustrative  of  the 
History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  edited  by  Canon  Simpson  for  the 
Camden  Society,  a  work  that  would  have  increased  tin-  interest  of 
Mr.  Ferrey's  papers  had  it  appeared  in  time  for  his  u«o.  lie; 
might  then  have  noted  how,  in  pre-1  Reformation  days,  the  diffi- 
culties in  raising  money  for  restorations  and  for  the  endowment  of 
altars  wero  met  by  grants  of  Indulgences  to  all  who  contributed 
to  such  pious  works.  These  grant*,  of  which  seventy-six  are 
enumerated,  supply  in  many  instance*  lb..  dat<  <<  at  which  pnr- 
ticular  parts  of  the  Cathedral  were  built  or  repaired;  and, 
however  much  dislike  may  bo  bnd  towards  such  a  very  nn-Rro- 
testant  system  of  raising  funds,  we  nmy  charitably  allow  some- 
thing for  tho  difficulties  of  the  position,  bn/a/irs  not  having 
then  become  a  religious  institution.  It  is  curioin,  moreover 
to  notice  that  as  late  as  1635  (>  there  occur*  very  like  the  "rant 
of  an  Indulgence,  when  on  March  5th  Sir  Ralph  AshUm  elcaped 
doing  penance  in  his  own  parish  church  by  paving  300/.  towards 
tho  repair  of  the  west  end  of  St.  rani's;  UkI  similarly,  in  1636, 
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a  clandestine  marriage  is  purged  on  payment  of  150L  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  same  church.  It  seems  as  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  actual  length  of  Old  St.  Paul's  as  to  count  twice- 
alike  the  stones  of  Stonehenge,  on  which  monument  we  have  of 
course  here  a  paper ;  but  Canon  Simpson  accepts  the  result  of  Mr, 
Ferrey's  careful  study  of  the  question  that  the  total  length  from 
east  to  west  was  596  feet,  being  66  feet  longer  than  Win- 
chester Cathedral.  Turning  to  Dr.  Brinsley  Nicholson's  article 
on  Stonehenge,  we  find  that  its  huge  trilithons  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  theory  of  their  intention,  raised  for  a  primi- 
tive Christian  temple,  which  is  a  view  that  will  perhaps  be 
superseded  by  an  equally  successful  attempt  to  prove  them  to 
have  formed  the  original  British  synagogue  of  the  lost  tribe 
of  Israel,  an  hypothesis  that  we  wonder  some  itigei  ious  Anglo- 
Israelite  has  not  already  proposed.  Archaeologists  seem  as  much 
at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  the  age  of  these  concentric  rings  as  to 
fix  the  date  when  the  flaming  zones  were  first  flung  round  the 
planet  Saturn,  a  power  to  which  Stonehenge  has,  in  fact,  been 
argued  to  be  dedicated.  It  has,  moreover,  been  pronounced  to  be 
Buddhist,  Phoenician,  Druidical,  Roman,  Celtic,  and  Saxon — to 
belong  to  a  time  as  early  as  (literally)  the  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
and  to  as  late  as  the  Danish  invasion  of  England.  Whether  it  bo 
a  sepulchral  trophy,  an  altar  to  an  unknown  god,  a  court  of  justice, 
an  astronomical  observatory,  or  a  serpent  temple  that  wound 
circle  within  circle,  and  was  an  earthly  Inferno  for  holocausts  of 
human  victims,  seems  likely  to  remain  undetermined.  It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  after  the  prolonged  clash  of  archaeological 
theories,  perhaps  the  favourite  opinion  is  one  which  explains  the 
gigantic  ruin  to  have  been  "  a  cenotaph  or  memorial  kirk  erected 
by  a  British  King,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  to  commemorate  the 
death  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  great  struggle  with  Hengist,. 
or  who  were  slain  by  his  treachery  "  (see  Quarterly  Review,  vol. 
ioS,  p.  207),  which  is  just  the  account  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  has- 
given,  with  the  additional  explanation  that  Merlin  transferred  the- 
stoues  by  magic  art  from  Ireland.  But  Dr.  Nicholson  no  more 
connects  their  origin  with  Aureliu3  Ambrosius  than  with  Merlin 
the  magician.  "  I  have  seen  governors  of  islands  in  my  time," 
says  Sancho  Panza,  "  who  hardly  came  up  to  the  heel  of  my 
shoe."  So  it  may  be  said  that  the  usual  cromlech  hardly  comes 
up  to  the  Friar's  Heel  at  Stonehenge.  Therefore,  Stonehenge  is  not 
a  cromlech,  but  a  temple.  Who  were  the  worshippers  therein  is 
a  further  question.  In  the  first  place  the  writer  in  The.  Antiquary 
denies  that  Stonehenge  answers  to  the  usual  representation  of  being 
formed  of  two  concentric  circles  enclosing  two  ellipses,  the  latter 
features,  he  declares,  being,  not  two  ellipses,  but  two  semi-ellipti- 
cal or  horseshoe  curves.  With  the  dismissal  of  the  ellipses 
vanishes  also  the  theory  that  they  were  dedicated  to  the  moon,  and 
symbolled  the  mystic  egg,  the  mother  of  us  all.  The  notion,  more- 
over, of  a  serpent  temple  stretching  out  into  an  almost  intermin- 
able length  of  winding  avenue,  seems  refuted  by  the  literal  fact 
that  no  head  nor  tail  can  be  made  of  the  reptile  figured.  Lord 
Nelson,  it  is  said,  nailed  a  horseshoe  to  the  mast  of  the  Victory  as 
a  charm  .against  witchcraft,  or  against  the  craft  of  the  enemy,  but 
he  would  have  been  as  surprised  as  we  are  to  bo  told  that  his 
notion  had  been  derived  from  Druidism,  and  was  expressed  by  the 
two  curves  of  Stonehenge.  We  think  also  that  Dr.  Nicholson  is 
smiling  at  our  credulity  when  he  tempts  us  to  believe  that  the 
throwing  a  slipper  after  a  bridegroom  and  bride  is  because  the  heel 
of  a  shoe  is  shaped  like  a  horseshoe,  and  becauso  that  horseshoe 
is  shaped  like  the  curves  within  the  trilithons  on  Sarum's  Plain. 
But  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  tho  Friar's  Heel,  and  the  fact  that, 
at  sunri>e  on  the  2 1st  of  June,  tho  rays  strike  on  tho  top  of  that 
particular  stone  induces  him  to  arguo  that  Stonehengo  was 
a  temple  to  the  sun,  which  conclusion,  a.s  solar  theories 
are  now  fashionable,  wo  may  as  well  adopt  ns  any  other. 
At  any  rate,  if  nnalogous  to,  it  seems  less  extravagant  than  tho 
Rev.  Kdwurd  Ihike's  hypothesis,  that  "our  ingenious  ancestors 
portrayed  on  tho  Wiltshire  Downs  a  planetarium,  or  stationary 
OTTery,  located  on  a  meridional  line,  extending  north  and  south, 
the  length  of  sixteen  miles;  that  tho  planetary  temples  thus 
located,  seven  in  number,  will,  if  put  into  motion,  bo  supposed  to 
revolve  round  Silbury  Hill,  as  the  centre  of  this  grand  astrono- 
mical scheme ;  that  thus  Saturn,  the  extreme  planet  to  the  south, 
would  in  his  orbit  describe  a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  thirty-two 
miles,"  Sec. 

Of  less  striking  significance  than  the  monument  we  havo  boon 
considering,  but  01'  almost  equally  obscure  origin,  is  a  slono  in 
Runnier  Alley,  London,  with  a  sculpture  of  I  boy  sitting  on  « 
pannier  or  inuiind,  and  dated  168K.    This  slono  is  inferred  to  havo 

been  substituted  lor  icntioned  A.i>.  889,  in  the  grant  of  tho 

trnei  of  land  whereon  it  stood,  by  King  Alfred,  to  Wen-frith, 
lii"hon  of  Worcester,  for  the  purpo-e  of  a  market,  tho  placn 
until  lately  having  been  known  as  Newgate  Market,  The  words, 
"  llwaet-11. nudes  Mane,''  used  in  tho  deed  of  concession,  was 
Kfgned  by  Mr.  II.  C.  Coote  to  mean  a  slono  house  belonging  to 
0110  llwnet-iniind,  but  Mr.  Kerslako  in  a  brief  paper  on  the  subject 
has  perhaps  more  judiciously  suggested  that  the  phrase  miiy  b«» 
interpreted  us  wheat-maund  stone,  the  word  innund  being  still  in 
n  •<  for  n  largo  basket.  Tho  stone,  therefore,  it  is  inferred,  wan 
the  original  market  centre  or  cross  to  which  wIiohI  or  like  grain 
was  brought. 

Anions  the  monuments  in  tho  Grey  Friars' Church,  ns  given  in 
Stow's  Surrey  of  London,  wo  lind,  iind«  r  tlm  duto  1523,  "AMm 
Lat  Hungerlord,  hanged  at  Tiborno  for  murdering  her  DOsbftHd." 
Mr.  W.  .1.  I  lardy  has  tAken  considerable  pains  to  extend  the  i,,- 
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formation  here  given,  and  he  first  of  all  cites  the  fuller  statement 
of  John  Stow  in  his  Chronicle  of  England,  where,  uniler  tho  same 
year,  it  is  said,  "  The  20  February  the  Lady  Alice  Ilungerford,  a 
knight's  wife,  for  murthering  her  husband  was  led  from  tho  Tower 
of  London  to  llolborne,  and  there  put  into  a  cart  with  one  of  her 
servantes,  and  so  caryed  to  Tyborne  and  both  hanged.  She  was 
buried  in  the  Grey  Fryers  Church  at  London."  An  inventory  of 
the  goods  of  Lady  Agnes  Ilungerford,  "  which  belonged  to  the 
King's  grace  by  forfeiture  for  felony  and  murder,''  was  printed  in 
the  38th  volume  of  The  Archceoloyia,  with  notes  by  Mr.  Gough 
Nichols,  who  proves  that  for  Alice  we  should  read  Agnes,  she 
being  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Ilungerford,  father  of  Lord 
Hungerford,  who  was  executed  for  treason  in  1 541 .  As  Sir 
Edward  died  only  a  few  mouths  before  the  conviction  of  his  un- 
happy wife,  it  has  been  supposed  that  ho  was  tho  victim  whose 
murder  was  expiated  at  the  gallows.  This  is  clearly  proved  not  to 
have  been  the  fact.  The  Lady  Alice  had  formerly  been  the  wife 
of  John  Cotell,  who  was  strangled  at  her  instance  on  December  28, 
1 5 1 8,  the  motive  for  the  crime  seeming  to  have  been  that  he  stood 
in  the  way  of  her  obtaining  the  hand  of  Sir  Edward  Hunger- 
ford.  Not  far  from  Bath,  on  a  high  piece  of  ground,  are  the 
ruins  of  Farleigh  Ilungerford  Castle,  including  a  perfect  little 
family  chapel  with  some  costly  tombs.  Against  the  north- 
western tower  is  the  site  of  the  kitchen  furnace  wherein 
the  body  of  John  Cotell  was  consumed  to  ashes,  the  ellec- 
tiveness  with  which  this  part  of  the  tragedy  was  evidently 
done  being  such  as  would  have  thrown  no  discredit  upon 
the  tremendous  apparatus  of  the  modern  cremationists.  Miss 
Braddon's  typical  novel  might  well  have  been  titled  Lady  Hunger- 
ford's  Secret,  only  that  it  would  have  seemed  to  do  violence  to  fiction 
as  well  as  to  fact  to  represent  that  in  the  great  castle  of  a  certain 
lord  a  village  wife  had  caused  her  husband  to  be  cast  into  a  fiery 
furnace  in  order  that  she  might  marry  the  lord  himself,  which  she 
did.  How  she  maintained  the  guilty  secret  during  five  years  till 
the  death  of  her  second  husband,  which  Mr.  Hardy  shows  from 
the  Close  Rolls  to  have  happened  on  January  24,  1522,  seems  as 
mysterious  as  that  the  actual  perpetrators  of  the  crime  should  be 
able  to  consume  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  within  the  walls 
of  an  inhabited  castle.  The  writer  in  The  Antiquary  has  had  re- 
course to  the  "  Coram  Rege  Roll :'  for  his  facts,  and  had  the 
editor  of  The  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle  for  the  Camden  Society, 
who  is  identical  with  the  contributor  of  the  "  Inventory  "  to  The 
Archceologia,  gone  to  the  same  source  he  would  have  been  saved 
from  some  singularly  unhappy  conjectures  in  his  notes  upon  the 
case  of  Lady  Hungerford. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Politeness  of  our  Forefathers  "  contains  an 
abstract  of  The  Rules  of  Civility,  a  book  of  etiquette  licensed  in 
167 1,  and  intended  for  the  improvement  of  the  English  people. 
The  work  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  which  fact  explains 
how  one  of  the  rules  was  rather  too  late  for  adoption  in  this 
country.  That  is,  when  a  consecrated  Host  or  the  Pope's  legate 
was  met  on  the  way,  "  it  is  a  respect  due  to  them  for  us  to  stop  our 
coach  till  they  be  passed  ;  the  men  to  be  uncovered,  and  the  ladie3 
to  pull  off  their  masks."  But,"  if  it  be  the  Sacrament,  we  must  out 
of  our  coach  if  we  can,  and  down  upon  our  knees,  though  in  the 
middle  of  the  street."  It  is  suggested  that  one  use  of  the  mask 
was  to  enable  the  fair  wearers  to  see  the  wicked  comedies  of  the 
Restoration  without  their  blushes  being  discerned.  Though  it  was 
not  thought  irreverent  for  men  to  cover  their  heads  in  church,  and 
it  was  customary  to  wear  their  bats,  even  in  the  presence  of 
ladies,  at  the  dinner-table,  it  was  considered  "  no  less  than  rude- 
ness in  a  woman  to  enter  into  any  one's  chamber  to  whom  she 
owes  any  respect  with  her  gown  tucked  up,  with  her  mask  upon 
her  face,  or  a  hood  about  her  head,  unless  it  be  thin  and  per- 
spicuous." One  point  of  politeness  we  should  have  thought 
almost  unnecessary,  even  at  that  time,  to  enjoin,  only  that  we  now 
as  rarely  snuff  candles  with  snuffers  as  with  our  naked  fingers: — 
"  If  it  so  happen  that  you  be  alone  together  with  a  person  of 
quality,  and  the  candle  be  to  be  snuffed,  you  must  do  it  with  the 
snuffers,  not  with  your  fiDgers,  and  that  neatly  and  quickly,  lest 
the  person  of  honour  be  oil'ended  with  tue  smell."  Another 
paper  on  social  aspects  is  by  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  entitled 
"  The  Grub  Street  Journal,"  and  is  an  abstract  of  that  publi- 
cation, which  began  in  1730,  and  was  followed  by  the  Gentleman's 
Magasbme.  The  chief  Irish  agitation  of  the  times  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  clock  of  St.  Warburgh's  Church,  Dublin,  which  on 
September  2nd  of  the  above  year  became  so  violently  excited  by  a 
hurricane  that  "its  band,  our  correspondent  writes,  was  turned 
about  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together  with  the  same  velocity  as 
the  ilyers  of  a  jack  usually  move."  The  good  feeling  of  their 
Majesties  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  family  towards  the  tutelar  saint 
of  Ireland  was  shown  by  their  wearing  crosses  on  March  17th  in 
honour  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Perhaps  this  compliment  to  the 
Irish  was  in  recompense  for  four-fifths  of  that  people  having  just 
before  been  suddenly  deprived  of  their  right  of  representation  in 
Parliament  by  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
With  respect  to  English  morals  and  manners  Lord  Talbot  de 
Malahide's  paper  may  be  read  without  endangering  our  self-flattery 
that  we  are  better  than  our  fathers. 

We  are  not  sure  that  Mr.  J.  n.  Parker's  anecdotal  contri- 
butions on  the  "  Victorian  Revival  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  are 
not  the  most  interesting  in  the  volume,  though  we  might  re- 
commend several  others,  besides  what  we  have  cited,  to  the 
reader's  attention.  Among  these  Mr.  H.  B.  Wbeatley's  papers  on 
bibliography  and  bookbinding  should  not  lie  overlooked.  To  con- 
clude, there  is  enough  antiquarian  feeling  among  the  rea'  g 


classes  to  justify  the  attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  for  tbei 
service  ;  and  there  is  enough  pleasant,  and  at  times  solid,  discourse 
in  tho  present  volume  to  suit  a  diversity  of  tastes,  while  the  most 
fastidious  eye  may  be  pleased  by  tho  beauty  of  its  paper  and  letter 
press. 


THE  ARABIAN  GOLDEN  TREASURY.* 

AN  attempt  to  bring  a  very  far-away  literature  within  ordinary 
reach  deserves  a  hearty  recognition,  especially  when  it  has  to 
do  with  a  literature  so  little  known,  yet  known  to  bo  so  great,  as 
Arabian  poetry.  The  masterpieces  of  Arabian  poetry  are  almost 
unknown  in  England ;  and  such  translations  as  have  been 
attempted  up  to  quite  recent  years  have  failed  to  represent 
in  any  adequate  manner  the  characteristics  of  the  originals. 
It  is  not  that  the  Arabs  possessed  no  poetry,  or  that  English 
scholars  were  ignorant  of  their  fame;  on  the  contrary, 
the  peculiar  esteem  in  which  eloquence  and  poetry  were  held 
among  the  Arabs  is  among  the  stock  parallels  of  the  historian, 
and  never  fails  of  emphatic  notice  in  every  essay  on  -the  life 
of  Mohammed  and  the  religion  of  Islam.  One  is  tired  of 
hearing  of  the  fair  of  Okadh,  and  the  poetic  contests  that  were 
believed  to  take  place  there,  of  the  prize  poems  that  were  (or 
were  not)  suspended  on  tho  Kaaba,  and  the  saying  of  the  Khalif 
Omar.  Every  0110  knows  that  the  Arabs  held  poetry  to  be  one  of 
the  highest  of  divine  gifts,  and  rejoiced  over  the  advent  of  a 
poet  as  over  the  chief  glory  of  their  tribe.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
told  how  truly  the  Arab  loved  poetry,  how  great  was  the  poet's 
power,  and  how  widespread  his  fame  and  influence.  We  wish  to 
be  allowed  to  judge  of  this  poetry  for  ourselves,  without  being 
compelled  to  learn  a  language  which,  according  to  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  its  grammarians,  demands  five  hundred  years  of  incessant 
application  before  one  can  consider  himself  perfected  in  its 
knowledge.  When  the  highest  authority  committed  two 
grammatical  errors  in  his  life,  and  died  with  the  confession 
that  he  had  something  on  his  mind  concerning  the  particle 
"  hatta,"  it  is  evident  that  Arabic  is  not  a  study  to  be  lightly 
undertaken.  So  much  the  stronger  is  the  obligation  laid  upon 
those  who  have  mastered  it,  so  far  as  the  span  of  human  life 
allows,  to  reveal  what  they  can  of  its  literature  to  the  unlearned ; 
but  hitherto  the  duty  has  been  but  sparingly  acknowledged  and 
imperfectly  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  believed,  however,  that  we  are  now  fairly  in  the  way 
of  being  taught  somewhat  more  fully  and  more  accurately  the 
essential  character  of  Arabian  poetry.  Mr.  Lyall's  contributions 
to  the  Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society  ;  Professor  Palmer's 
"  Song  of  the  Reed,"  and  his  charming  version  of  the  mediaeval 
Egyptian  poet  Zuheyr ;  Mr.  W.  Gifi'ord  Palgrave's  "  Omar  " ;  are 
good  omens  of  the  light  to  come.  None  of  these  scholars,  however, 
have  attempted  to  treat  Arab  poetry  as  the  literature  of  every 
European  nation  has  been  treated  again  and  again.  It  was  left  for 
one  who  disclaims  any  proficieucy  in  Oriental  languages  to  compile 
the  Golden  Treasury  of  Arabian  songs  and  lyrics,  and  bring  Arabian 
poetry  within  the  reach  of  English  readers.  Mr.  Clouston  deserves 
all  thanks  for  the  preparation  of  the  beautiful  edition  de  luxe,  one 
of  whose  seventy  copies  lies  before  us ;  and  a  wider  gratitude 
belongs  to  the  smaller  and  less  choice,  but  more  purchasable, 
edition  which  he  has  issued  simultaneously.  We  have  no  fault 
to  find  with  his  share  in  the  work.  He  has  performed  his  editorial 
functions  with  scrupulous  care  and  fine  judgment.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  his  collection  contains  all  that  can  be  gathered  of 
Arabian  poetry  in  English,  and  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  include  some  original  translations  by  Mr.  Redhouse  never 
before  published.  The  editor's  introduction  is  comprehensive  and 
excellently  written,  and  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  evince 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Clouston  has  not  only  for  the  first  time  given  us  a  fairly  represen- 
tative anthology  of  Arabian  poetry,  he  has  also  executed  a  difficult 
task  with  rare  taste. 

The  objections  that  must  rise  in  every  reader's  mind  are  not  to 
the  manner,  but  the  matter.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  trans- 
lations are  wholly  alien  in  style  and  tone  to  the  originals  the}*  pro- 
fess to  represent.  The  staple  of  the  collection,  occupying  half  its 
bulk,  are  the  translations  by  Sir  William  Jones  of  the  Moallakat,  or 
seven  prize  poems,  and  J.  I).  Carlyle's  Specimens  of  Arabian  Toetry 
(1796  and  1S10).  Neither  of  these  works  can  be  regarded  as  worthy 
representatives  of  the  originals.  The  Moaliakat  are  the  oldest  and 
most  famous  poems  in  the  language,  acknowledged  models  of  what 
an  Arabic  kasida  or  ode  should  be.  Sir  William  Jones  puts  them 
into  the  ornate  and  effeminate  prose  which  characterized  his  era 
in  translation,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  power  and  rude 
eloquence  of  these  Bedouin  songs  when  we  read  them  in  the  stilted 
periods  of  a  posthumous  Queen  Anne  essayist.  Sir  William  Jones 
could  turn  his  polished  style  to  excellent  use  in  other  directions; 
but  Addison  himself  would  have  made  an  indifferent  translator  of 
!  desert  song.  A  single  example  will  show  the  faultiness  of  Sir 
W.  Jones's  versions — their  misrepresentation  of  the  originals  in 
!  meaning,  and  still  more  in  tone.  We  will  first  quote  some  lines 
j  of  the  bold  vigorous  Moallaka  of  Zuheyr,  as  rendered  by  Mr. 
Lyall  in  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Journal  ;  and  then  give  Sir  W. 

•  Arabian  Poetry  far  English  Raiders.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Note-,  by  \V.  A.  Clouston.    Glasgow  :  Privately  printed.  1881. 

The  Lay  of  the  Himyerites.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Captain  W.  F. 
Prideaux,  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Uouibay.  &c.  Sthorc  :  Printed  at 
the  High  School  Press.  1879 
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Jones's  translation  of  the  same.  Some  verses  will  be  seen  to  be 
transposed  in  the  two  renderings ;  but  the  comparison  between 
the  two  is  not  seriously  complicated  by  the  variation  in  the  order. 
Mr.  Lyall's  is  a  nearly  literal  translation,  in  the  metre  of  the 
I original,  but  without  retaining  the  rhyme.  The  measure  is  "the 
I  noble  cadence  called  the  Taivil,  most  loved  of  all  by  the  ancient 
poets.    Each  hemistich  consists  of  four  feet,  arranged  thus  : — 

\s  —  u'\\J  —  —  —  wjv  —  V  — ." 

jit  is  the  measure,  in  fact,  of  Browning's  Alt  Vogler,  as  Mr. 
Lyall  shows  in  quoting  such  lines  as 

Existent  behind  all  laws  that  made  th«ra,  and  lo  they  are ; 

>  and 

And  there !  ye  have  heard  and  seen  :  consider  and  bow  the  head. 
The  poem  begins  with  a  lament  for  the  flitting  of  the  tribe  from 
Ithe  pasture-lands,  the  departure  of  the  women,  and  especially  of 
his  wife,  Umm  Aufa: — 

Arc  they  of  Umm  Aufii's  tents— these  black  lines  that  speak  no  word 
In  the  stony  plain  of  El-Mutathellem  and  ed-Darraj  ? 

Tea  and  the  place  where  her  camp  stood  in  er-Kaqmatan  is  now 
Like  the  tracery  drawn  afresh  by  the  veins  of  the  inner  wrist. 

The  wild  kine  roam  there  large-eyed  and  the  deer  pass  to  and  fro, 
And  their  younglings  rise  up  to  suck  frum  the  spots  where  they  lie 
all  round. 

I  stood  there  and  gazed:  since  I  saw  it  last  twenty  years  had  flown, 

And  much  I  pondered  thereon  :  hard  was  it  to  know  again — 
The  black  stones  in  order  laid  in  the  place  where  the  pot  was  set, 

And  the  trench  like  a  cistern's  root  with  its  sides  unbroken  still. 
And  when  I  knew  it  at  last  for  her  resting-place,  I  cried, 

"  Good  greeting  to  thee,  O  House — fair  peace  in  the  morn  to  thee  !  " 
Look  forth,  O  friend — canst  thou  .see  ought  of  ladies  camel  borne 

That  journey  along  the  upland  there  above  Juvthum  well  ? 
Their  litters  are  bung  with  precious  stuffs,  and  thin  veils  thereon 

Cast  loosely,  their  borders  rose,  as  though  they  were  dyed  in  blood. 
Sideways  they  sat  as  their  beasts  clomb  the  ridge  of  es-Suban 

— In  them  were  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  one  nourished  in  wealth 
and  ease. 

They  went  on  their  way  at  dawn — they  started  before  sunrise  : 

Straight  did  they  make  for  the  vale  of  er-Rosa  as  hand  for  mouth. 
Dainty  and  playful  their  mood  to  one  who  should  try  its  worth, 

And  faces  fair  to  an  eye  skilled  to  trace  out  loveliness. 
And  the  tassels  of  scarlet  wool  in  the  spoi3  where  they  gat  them  down 

Glowed  red  like  to  'ishrig  seeds,  fresh-fallen,  unbroken,  bright. 
And  when  they  reached  the  wells  where  the  deep  blue  water  lies, 

They  cast  down  their  staves  and  set  them  to  pitch  the  tents  for  rest. 
On  their  right  rose  cl-Qanan,  and  the  rugged  skirts  thereof — 

And  in  el-Qanan  how  many  are  friends  and  foes  of  mine  ! 
At  eve  they  left  cs-.Suban  :  then  they  crossed  its  ridge  again, 

Borne  on  the  fair-fashioned  litters,  all  new  and  bmlded  broad. 

In  thi3  translation  one  hear3  the  true  desert  ring;  it  has  the 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  original.  What  then  can  be  said  of  Sir 
William  Jones's  rendering  of  the  passage  ? — 

Are  these  the  only  traces  of  the  lovely  Onimaufia  ?  Are  these  the  filent 
ruins  of  her  man-ion  in  the  rough  plains  of  Derrauge  and  Mothatallem  ? 

Are  the  remains  of  her  abode,  in  the  two  stations  of  Iiakma,  become 
like  blue  stains  renewed  with  fresh  woad  on  the  veins  of  the  wrist  ? 

There  the  wild  cows  with  large  eyes,  and  the  milk-white  deer,  walk  in 
alow  Bocceuion,  while  their  young  rise  hastily  to  follow  them  from  every 
lair. 

On  this  plain  I  stopped  after  an  absence  of  twenty  summers,  and 
with  difliculty  could  recollect  the  mansion  of  my  fair  one  after  long  medi- 
tation ; 

After  irarveying  the  black  stones  on  which  her  cauldron  used  to  be  raised, 
and  the  canal  round  her  tent,  like  the  margin  of  a  fish-pond,  which  time 
had  not  destroyed  ; 

Soon  o»  1  recollected  the  dwelling-place  of  my  beloved,  I  said  to  the 
remains  of  her  bower — "  Hail,  sweet  bower  !  may  thll  morning  be  fair  and 
anspicions !  " 

lint  I  nililnl,  "  Look,  my  friend!  dost  thou  not  discern  a  company  of 
maidens  mated  on  camel*,  and  advancing  over  the  high  ground  above  the 
streams  of  Jorthain  ?  " 

They  leave  on  th-ir  right  the  mountain* and  rocky  plains  of  Kcnann.  O, 
how  many  of  my  bitter  foes,  and  how  many  of  my  firm  allies,  does  Kenaun 
contain ! 

Tli'y  are  monnted  in  carriage*  covered  with  costly  awning*,  and  with 
rose-coloured  veil .•<,  the  lining!  of  which  havo  the  hue  llf  i  lliliHHI  ■inlaw 
wood. 

They  now  appear  by  the  valley  of  Subnn,  and  now  they         through  il  ; 
the  trappings  of  all  their  camels  are  new  and  large. 
When  they  aacend  from  thobefOffl  of  the  rale,  they  tit  forward  on  the 

•addle-Hot In,  with  every  nmrk  of  a  voliiptnom  gaiety. 

The  locks  of  stained  wool,  that  fall  from  t  heir  carriage*  whenever  they 
alight,  resemble  the  Hoarlef,  bcrriea  of  nightshade  not  yet  i  rushed. 

I'hey  rose  at  daybreak  ;  they  proceeded  at  early  dawn;  they  nro 
advancing  towards  the  valley  of  Has,  directly  andturtly,  as  the  hand  lo  the 
month. 

Now,  when  they  have  reached  the  brink  of  yon  blue  guthing  rivnh-l ,  t  lie  v 
fix  the  polet  of  their  tent    like  the  Arabs  with  a  nettled  mansion. 

Among  them  tin-  ne  e  gazer  on  beauty  may  lind  delight,  and  tie-  >  moii  i 
observant  eye  may  be  gratified  with  the  eh.ii innig  objects. — l'p.  31,  3a. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  thn  singular  innpproprintoncss 
of  ninny  of  Sir  William  Jones**  phrases,  or  thn  mastery  of  hat  ho* 
evinced  in  thn  preceding  quotation.  All  that  can  bo  said  of 
his  translation  of  the  Monllnknt  is  that  it  is  thn  only  complete 

version  in  English  ;  nnd,  until  th<>  hnppy  ti       come*  when  (a* 

Mr.  OlotUton  hints)  tho  whole  collection  of  Monllnknhs  shall 
have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Lyall'*  line  interpretation,  we  must 
be  thankful  for  this  careful  reprint  of  a  rare  work,  nnd  nccept 
Sir  W.  Jones'*  translations,  in  spite  of  their  mistake*,  their  foreign 
treatment,  and  their  unfortunate  stylo,  a*  hotter  than  potting', 

Dr.  Carlyle's  rendering*  of  a  miscellaneous  set  of  Arabic  ode*  of 
fariou»  age*  nro  even  loss  happy  than  Sir  William  Jones'*;  forCarlylo 
adds  ton  .suited  language  tho  vices  .it  conventional  verse.  A  lame  but, 
melodious  version  of  tho  opening  of  Lo  bid's  beautiful  Moallaka 
reminds  one  faintly  of  (loldsmith  ;  and  indeed  all  Dr.  L'nrlyle'* 


translations  have  the  smack  of  a  'prentice  hand  at  work  on  a 
Deserted  Village.  Happily  Oarlyle  has  chiefly  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  gratulatory  and  amatory  odes  of  the  Court  poets  of 
the  Khalifate,  and  has  not  often  meddled  with  the  greater  poems 
of  the  elder  Arabs.  But  still  his  renderings  are  wholly  alien  in 
tone  from  the  originals.  One  of  the  least  wretched  of  his  pieces 
is  perhaps  that  "  To  a  Lady  Weeping  ": — 

When  I  beheld  thy  blue  eye  shine 

Through  the  bright  drop  that  Pity  drew, 

I  saw  beneath  those  tears  of  thine 
A  blue-eyed  violet  bathed  in  dew. 

The  violet  ever  scents  the  gale, 

Its  hues  adorn  the  fairest  wreath  ; 
But  sweetest  through  a  dewy  veil 

Its  colours  grow,  its  odours  breathe. 

And  thus  thy  charms  in  brightness  rise ; 

When  Wit  and  Pleasure  round  thee  play  ; 
When  Mirth  sits  smiling  in  thine  eyes, 

Who  but  admires  their  sprightly  ray  ? 
But  when  through  Pity's  flood  they  gleam, 

Who  but  must  love  their  softened  beam  ? — P.  120. 

Mr.  Clouston  has  done  his  best  in  giving  us  Sir  William  Jones's 
and  Dr.  Carlyle's  translations ;  they  were  all  that  could  be  had. 
But  his  chief  service  lies  in  the  latter  part  of  the  volume.  His 
excellent  epitome  of  the  First  Part  of  the  famous  Bedouin  romance 
of  Antar,  with  all  the  poetry  included  in  it,  will  be  highly  prized. 
Few  possess  Terrick  Hamilton's  still-born  offspring,  and  still  fewer 
have  succeeded  in  reading  it.  The  present  abridgment  is  really 
all  we  want.  It  is  a  worthy  record  of  a  splendid  career.  Antar 
is  the  Lancelot  of  the  desert,  with  all  his  nobleness  and  none  of 
his  guilt ;  and  the  epitaph  of  the  Knight  of  the  Round  Table  is 
scarcely  grander  than  the  words  the  aged  Sheikh  pronounced  over 
the  dead  body  of  the  Arab  hero : — "  Glory  to  thee,  brave  warrior  t 
who,  duringthy  life,  has  been  the  defender  of  thy  tribe,  and  who,  even 
after  thy  death,  hast  saved  thy  brethren  by  the  terror  of  thy  corpse 
and  of  thy  name !  May  thy  soul  live  for  ever  !  May  the  refreshing 
dews  moisten  the  ground  of  this,  thy  last  exploit !  "  Very  wel- 
come, too,  are  Mr.  Redhouse's  scholarlike  translations  of  the  two 
Poems  of  the  Mantle ;  one  recited  by  Kaab,  son  of  Zoheyr,  whose 
Moallaka  we  have  already  quoted,  in  the  presence  and  in  praise 
of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Hegira ; 
and  the  other  written  six  hundred  years  later  by  El-Busiri,. 
and  still,  after  six  centuries  more,  renowned  through  all  the 
kingdoms  of  Islam,  inscribed  on  amulets,  and  chanted  in  sickness 
and  over  the  dead.  In  an  appendix  we  find  extracts  from  Captain 
(now  Major)  Prideaux's  Lay  of  the.  llimyeritcs,  a  very  remarkable 
poem  which  has  had  the  good  fortuue  to  find  a  worthy  trans- 
lator. This  abstract  of  Major  Prideaux's  work  is  the  more  valu- 
able as  the  copy  of  his  original  treatise  now  before  us  bears  the 
notice  that  the  issue  was  limited  to  twenty-five  copies,  and  the 
high  merits  of  the  translation  could  therefore  be  appreciated  only 
by  a  very  limited  audience.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  this 
edition  de  lu  ce  of  the  Lay  of  the  Iliiiv/crites  was  set  up,  printed, 
and  bound,  by  one  pupil  of  tho  High  School  of  Sehore  in  Central 
India:  certainly  a  phenomenon  in  tho  bibliography  of  tall  copies. 
Mr.  W.  Gilford  Palgrave'a  "Omar  tho  Mogheeree,"  in  Essays  on 
Eastern  Questions,  also  appears  in  this  Appendix,  as  well  as  Mr. 
J.  Payne's  specimens  of  tho  poetry  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  re- 
printed and  abstracted  from  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine.  Tho 
notes  which  conclude  tho  volume  aro  full,  not  only  of  interest- 
ing biographical  traditions  and  explanations  of  questions  of 
manners  and  customs  raised  in  the  poems,  but  also  of  fragments 
from  Mr.  Lyall,  Professor  Palmer,  and  others,  of  notable  merit. 
The  appendix  is,  in  short,  tho  most  valuable  part  of  tho  book.  We 
are  glad  to  havo  tho  only  complete  English  version  of  tho  seven 
oldest  Arabic  poems,  in  spite  of  its  faults;  and  Dr.  Carlyle's 
renderings  are  belter  than  nothing;  but  tho  various  pieces  col- 
lected together  in  the  latter  half  ol  UM  Volume  KM  11  ion-  welcome 
.-till.  All  who  care  to  know  practically  everything  that  can  bo 
learnt  in  English  concerning  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Arabs  will 
lind  .Mr.  Clou-ton's  skilfully  prepared  volume  a  great  acquisition. 
The  poetry  is  worth  studying,  and  it  it  is  not,  always  a*  well  in- 
terpreted as  it  might  be,  at  least  the  version  hero  given  is  tho  best 
to  be  had  as  yd.  This  Arabian  Golden  Treasury  gather*  together 
all,  or  almost  all,  that  has  been  done  thus  far  to  popularize  tho 
great,  masters  of  Arab  poetry.  To  have  ace  omplishud  this  is  no 
alight  performance ;  nnd  if  the  noi  l!  serves  lo  encourago  thone 
living  scholars  who  have  tho  rare  giit  of  worthily  rendering  tho 
Arabian  poets,  to  improve  U|>uii  \\f  w„  ,,mv  |,,>pe  before  long  to 
»eo  Arabian  lyric*  us  excellently  selected  and  represented  in 
I  j.  'li  b  in  English  lyrics  have  been  by  the  brother  of  ono  of  tho 
moot  notable  of  lie  1  laudator*  whoso  verse  appear*  in  Mr. 
Clouston'*  delightful  volume. 


t.l.IiMAN    I.ITI.ItATI  Ki:. 

rillli;  nlmost  inexhniHliblo  stores  of  Maria  TheivMi's  correnpond- 
JL  i  nee  (  1  )  me  yielding  II. rr  von  Aniolh  material  for  yet 
toother  publication,  which  will,  however,  probably  bo  tho  laot. 
Tw  ■  volume*  already  published  contain  her  hitherto  imditod 
h  Hers  to  the  lie  mb-rs  of  her  liimily,  two  more,  yet.  to  follow,  will 
comprise-  her  correspondence  with  private  friend*.     Tho  l«tUr» 

(l)   /lur/r  <t,r   Am...,,,,     }/,,,,,,    '/'/,,  „ ,,   ,   ,  I   htnrlrr   l/B/f  Fr'»*4*. 

Htraaagtnban  von  a  1  fr<  d  RJtter  von  Arottb.   Bd*  1,  0.   Wioai  llraav 

mUller.    London  :  Williams  A  Nor/'ate. 
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belonging  to  tho  former  class  would  havo  been  far  more  numerous 
but  for  her  own  strict  injunctions  that  they  should  be  destroyed, 
which  wore  in  most  cases  carried  out  by  tho  recipients.  Those 
addressed  to  her  son  Ferdinand,  Viceroy  of  Lombardy,  and  his 
consort,  were,  nevertheless,  for  the  most  part  preserved,  and  form 
by  much  tho  largest  and  most  important  part  of  the  present  publi- 
cation. Their  interest  is  principally  personal  and  domestic,  and 
they  generally  exhibit  tho  Empress's  character  in  the  most  favour- 
able light.  As  might  be  expected  from  an  affectionate,  and  at  the 
same  time  strong-willed,  mother,  she  is  rather  too  much  given 
to  tutoring  and  lecturing  the  young  Prince ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
the  correspondence  displays  great  wisdom  and  good  sense,  as  svellasa 
most  kindly  nature.  The  letters  to  her  son  Maximilian,  and  her 
daughter  Maria  Christina,  are  of  a  similar  stamp.  Those  to  the 
Archduke  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  which  must  have  been  very  inter- 
esting, are  unfortunately  lost,  and  almost  everything  addressed  to 
the  Emperor  Joseph  and  Marie  Antoinette  has  been  already  pub- 
lished. Nothing  like  a  connected  narrative  of  her  reign  can  be 
extracted  from  this  collection,  but  there  are  constant  references  to 
events  small  and  great,  and  Maria  Theresa's  remarks  vividly 
■exhibit  the  excellent  understanding  she  had  received  from  nature, 
as  well  as  the  bigotry  and  timidity  inevitably  produced  by  an  un- 
fortunate education.*  She  was  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 
enlightened  spirit  of  her  time  as  to  assent  with  reluctance  to  the 
abolition  of  torture  in  criminal  cases,  a  reform  of  which  she  has 
usually  received  the  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  she  felt  the  siii- 
•cerest  compassion  for  the  peasantry  when  oppressed  by  extortionate 
landlords,  and  wished  to  take  stronger  measures  for  their  relief 
than  her  son  and  her  Ministers  would  allow.  Her  expressions  on 
the  partition  of  Poland  are  exceedingly  strong.  "  The  disasters  of 
the  Turks,"  she  says,  "  the  hopelessness  of  aid  from  France  and 
England,  the  fear  of  being  involved  without  allies  in  a  war  with 
-Russia  and  Prussia,  famine  and  pestilence  among  my  people,  have 
compelled  me  to  consent  to  this  unhallowed  proposal,  which  will 
•cast  a  shadow  upon  my  whole  reign.  I  must  write  no  more,  or 
my  emotion  will  overcome  me,  and  I  shall  fall  into  the  most 
dismal  melancholy."  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  very  few 
sovereigns,  equally  estimable  with  Maria  Theresa  in  private  life, 
have  displayed  equal  capacity  as  rulers. 

Two  volumes  of  correspondence  between  Count  Prokesch- 
Osten,  Gentz,  and  Metternich  (2)  constitute  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Austrian  diplomacy.  During  the  Greek 
war  of  independence  Prokesch  acted  as  an  Austrian  diplomatic 
agent  in  Greece :  subsequently  he  was  Minister  at  Athens,  and 
"witnessed  the  successful  insurrection  of  1S43.  His  letters  afford 
important  materials  for  the  study  of  these  transactions  ;  from  a 
more  extended  point  of  view  they  are  interesting  as  an  unconscious 
expose  of  Austrian  policy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  from 
them  why  Austria  should  be  condemned  to  eternal  sterility.  The 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  her  diplomacy  is  the  necessity 
of  self-preservation  imposed  iipon  a  weak  and  distracted  State, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  the  patriotic  aspirations  which  Russia. 
England,  and  France  are  respectively  more  or  les3  able  to  enkindle 
amoDg  the  nationalities  of  the  Balkan  peninsula.  Conservons  le 
chaos  would  really  be  a  very  fair  condensation  of  the  principles  of 
Austrian  policy  in  this  part  of  the  world,  in  Metternich's  time,  at 
all  events.  One  considerable  section  of  the  correspondence, 
written  from  Italy  and  Germany  in  1831  and  1832,  treats  of  the 
general  politics  of  Europe,  and  discloses  how  thoroughly  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  absolutist  system  had  lost  faith  in  its  permanence, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  very  distrust  of  the  political  and 
social  fabric  they  supported  prevented  their  attempting  the 
slightest  reform  in  it,  lest  any  interference  should  bring  it  down. 
As  letters,  the  communications  interchanged  between  Gentz  and 
Prokesch  are  excellent,  and  exhibit  on  the  former's  part  the 
fanciful,  sentimental,  almost  romantic,  attachment  so  well  known 
from  other  similar  collections,  and  which  contrasts  so  curiously 
with  his  political  clear-headedness.  Even  in  politics,  however, 
he  is  fertile  and  full  of  speculation,  and  would  evidently  have  been 
much  more  in  place  as  the  Minister  of  a  free  commonwealth  than 
as  the  agent  of  the  purely  repressive  policy  of  Metternich.  The 
latter's  letters  indicate  his  practical  good  sense  within  narrow 
limits,  and  his  absolute  incapacity  for  adding  anything  to  his 
originally  scanty  stock  of  ideas  and  political  maxims.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  are  written  after  his  overthrow,  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  affected  his  self-satisfaction  or  his  convictions. 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  consciousness  of  the  unparalleled  oppor- 
tunity he  had  lost  by  obstinately  entrenching  himself  behind  an 
effete  system,  the  uutenableness  of  which  he  fully  recognized. 

"  Landmarks  in  the  Lives  of  Nations  "  (3)  is  a  series  of  his- 
torical chapters  on  memorable  epochs  in  modern  history,  beginning 
with  the  Reformation  and.  ending  with  the  achievement  of  German 
and  Italian  unity,  which  is  apparently  regarded  as  crowning 
the  edifice.  The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the  English  and 
French  Revolutions,  American  Independence,  and  the  War  of 
Liberation  against  Napoleon  are  among  the  more  important 
chapters.  An  ultra-German  patriotism  and  animosity  again3t 
France  are  occasionally  perceptible,  but  on  the  whole  the  execu- 
tion is  fair,  and  the  work  is  enlivened  by  frequent  extracts  from 
standard  historians. 


(2)  Aus  dem  Xaclilaise  des  Graf  en  Prohesch-Osten.  Brief icechsel  mit 
Serrn  von  Gentz  und  t'ursti  n  Metternich.  2  Bde.  Wien  :  Gerold's  Sohn. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(3)  Marksteine  m  Lebm  der  Vblker.  Von  C.  F.  Maurer.  Leipzig  : 
Hummer.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


Professor  Ernst  Meier  (4)  has  prepared  a  very  thorough  account) 
of  those  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardonberg  to  which  the  present] 
greatness  of  Prussia  is  so  largely  owing,  in  so  far  as  they  affected! 
the  Civil  Service.  The  subject,  which  involves  an  account  of  the 
administrative  system  as  it  existed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  at. 
a  first  view  dry  and  repulsive,- but  will  be  found  by  no  means  deJ 
void  of  interest  when  fairly  grappled  with,  while  an  acquaintance 
with  it  is  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg's 
great  work. 

The  second  volume  of  Kossuth's  writings  (5)  during  his  exile 
comprise  his  letters,  pamphlets,  and  other  public  documents  com-t 
posed  subsequently  to  the  Italian  campaign  of  1*859.  '-They  would 
be  unanswerable  if  Austria  and  Hungary  had  Europe  to  them-i 
selves,  but  their  undeniable  rhetorical  and  dialectical  power  is 
nullified  by  their  author's  indisposition  to  take  account  of  actuals 
circumstances  ;  and  it  is  no  mean  proof  of  the  political  intelligence! 
of  the  Magyars  that  appeals  so  fervent  and  so  plausible  should  have 
produced  so  little  effect. 

The  thesis  that  "modern  Christianity  is  a  civilized  heathenism  1 
has  been  recently  advanced  in  England  by  a  very  orthodox  clergy-] 
man.  Ilcrr  Radenhausen  (6)  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  ratherj 
by  historical  investigation  than  by  contrasting  the  preaching  of! 
the  first  ages  with  the  practice  of  the  present;  nor  is  he  at  all  in-] 
clined  to  restore  primitive  Christianity  when  its  nature  has  been 
ascertained.  His  arguments  present  little  novelty,  and  his  work  is 
chiefly  remarkable  as  indicating  that  his  own  position  is  much 
more  nearly  Theistic  than  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated  "  Isis,".andl 
thus  confirming  the  impression  that  the  ultra-materialist  school 
is  losing  ground  in  Germany. 

The  Rossano  MS.  of  the  Gospels  (7)  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing palscographical  discoveries  made  of  late.  From  time  imme- 
morial a  magnificent  MS.  written  in  silver  letters  upon  a  purple 
ground,  and  containing  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  had 
been  lying  unnoticed  in  the  cathedral  library  of  a  small  Calabrian 
town.  It  bad,  indeed,  been  briefly  alluded  to  in  an  obscure  book, 
which  dated  it  eight  hundred  years  too  late.  A  German  traveller 
first  recognized  it  as  one  of  the  oldest  cf  New  Testament  codices, 
probably  written  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  the 
oldest  of  all  known  New  Testament  MSS.  with  miniatures,  and 
counting  among  its  numerous  examples  of  the  artistic  treatment 
of  sacred  subjects  several  treated,  so  far  as  hitherto  known,  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  therefore  a  valuable  link  in  the  history  of  the 
transition  from  classical  to  Byzantine  art,  and  many  of  its  delinea- 
tions are  of  considerable  artistic  merit.  The  careful  reproductions 
in  Professors  Gebhardt  and  Harnack's  handsome  volume  afford  a 
ready  means  of  estimating  its  importance  in  this  respect.  It  is  of 
less  account  from  the  point  of  view  of  textual  criticism,  but 
nevertheless  presents  some  peculiar  readings,  frequently  agreeing 
with  the  earlier  versions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  originally  con- 
tained all  four  Gospels,  but  the  two  latter  have  perished,  apparently 
from  damp. 

Dr.  Studer's  translation  of  and  comment  upon  the  Book  of 
Job  (8)  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  able  and  useful  publication, 
even  when  the  writer's  views  fail  to  command  entire  assent.  His 
interpretation  is  substantially  that  made  familiar  to  English 
readers  by  Mr.  Froude's  remarkable  essay.  The  book  of  Job  is  a 
protest  against  the  accepted  Hebrew  view  which  considered  all 
afflictions  as  tokens  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  It  thus  runs 
directly  counter  to  the  most  cherished  Jewish  prejudices,  and 
could  only  obtain  admission  into  the  canon  by  being  provided  with 
a  prologue  and  epilogue  at  variance  with  the  true  tendency  of  the 
work,  and  the  interpolation  of  the  speeches  of  Jehovah  and 
Elihu.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  acceptance  of  such 
sweeping  suggestions  is  preferable  to  the  admission  that  the  writer 
of  Job,  like  other  great  poets  and  thinkers,  was  sometimes  incon- 
sistent with  himself.  Dr.  Studer,  however,  presents  his  view  with 
great  ability  and  clearness,  and  his  translation  is  dignified  and 
energetic. 

Professor  Kaegi  (9)  has  prepared  a  very  interesting  and  useful 
little  volume  on  primitive  Indian  civilization  as  exhibited  in  the 
Rigveda,  the  only  authentic  source  of  information  for  the  mannere 
and  institutions,  as  well  a3  the  religion,  of  the  first  Aryan  in- 
vaders of  the  Indian  peninsula.  It  is  not  so  comprehensive  as 
Zimmer's  recent  work  on  the  same  subject,  but  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  readers  who  are  satisfied  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  it.  Nearly  half  the  little  volume  is 
occupied  with  notes,  referring  to  passages  in  the  Vedas  as  proofs 
and  illustrations  of  the  statements  made  in  the  text. 


(4)  Die  Reform  der  Vencaltungs-Organisution  unter  Stein  und  Harden- 
berg.  Von  Dr.  K.  Meier.  Leipzig :  Dunker  &  llumblot.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Ludwig  Kossuth.  Meine  Schriften  aus  der  Emigration.  Bd.  2. 
Pressburg  :  Stampt'el.    London  :  Kolckmann. 

(6)  Christenthum  ist  HeidenUium,  nicht  Jesu  I^ehre.  Von  C.  Radenhausen. 
Ilamburg  :  Meisncr.    London  :  Williams  <fc  Norgate. 

(7)  Ecangeliorum  Codex  Gracus  Purpureus  Rotsanensis.  Seine  Ent- 
deckung,  sein  wissenschaftlicher  und  kUnstlerischer  Werth  dargestellt  von 
O.  von  Gebhardt  und  A.  Harnack.  Leipzig:  Giesecke  &  Devrient. 
London  :  Williams  &  Ncrgate. 

(8)  Das  Bitch  Jliob  fvr  Geistliche  und  gebildete  Laien  ubersetzt  und 
kritisch  erliiutert.  Von  Dr.  G.  L.  Studer.  Bremen  :  Heinsius.  London  : 
Nntt. 

(9)  Der  Rinceda,  die  iilteste  Literatur  der  Inder.  Von  Adolf  Kaegi. 
Zweite  umgearbeite  und  enveiterte  Auflage.  Leipzig  :  Schulze.  London  : 
Nutt. 
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Dr.  Bastian's  treatise  on  the  religious  myths  of  the  South  Sea 
Islanders  (10)  contains,  as  usual  with  him,  a  great  amount  of  in- 
teresting but  badly  digested  information.  It  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  one  devoted  to  New  Zealand,  the  other  to  Hawaii. 
Obscure  and  frequently  childish  as  these  South  Sea  cosmogonies 
appear  on  the  whole,  they  have  frequent  glimpses  of  profound 
meaning,  and  not  a  few  traces  of  their  remote  origin  and  affinity 
with  the  mythologies  of  the  Asiatic  and  American  continents.  If 
Dr.  Bastian's  volume  wears  a  somewhat  formidable  appearance 
from  the  amount  of  the  Polynesian  vernacular  it  contains,  it,  on 
the  other  hand,  contains  also  not  a  little  English,  the  author 
Laving  reprinted  Mr.  White's  lectures  on  the  subject,  never  pro- 
perly published,  and  now  inatcessible  in  their  original  form. 

The  concluding  parts  of  Simons  and  Wagners  magnificent  illus- 
trated work  on  Spain  (ii)  treat  principally  of  Granada  and  the 
Alhambra,  ending  with  the  palm  groves  of  Elche.  The  views  of 
the  Alhambra  are  exquisite  with  their  delicacy  of  execution  and 
wealth  of  minute  detail,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
that  no  illustrated  work  is  more  thoroughly  satisfactory,  and  that 
no  artist  has  been  more  successful  than  Professor  Wagner  in 
seizing  the  indefinite  national  atmosphere  which  imparts  so  pecu- 
liar a  colouring  to  Spanish  scenery  and  architecture,  as  well  as  in 
attaining  mere  outward  exactness  of  detail. 

Baron  von  Ompteda's  (12)  principal  object  in  visiting  this 
country  appears  to  have  been  the  study  of  English  parks  and 
gardens,  which  he  has  examined  with  attention  at  Windsor,  Kew, 
Hatfield,  and  Woburn,  adding  a  chapter  on  floral  exhibitions.  He 
has,  however,  extended  his  researches  to  the  national  character  and 
manners,  and  shows  himself  as  sensible  of  the  strong  points  of  the 
former  as  national  susceptibility  could  require,  and  perhaps  even 
too  indulgent  a  censor  of  our  foibles.  As  an  example  of  the  weakest 
side  of  the  English  character,  he  enters  into  details  on  its  besetting 
infirmity  of  intemperance ;  on  the  other  side,  he  describes  the 
manly  amusements  and  ennobling  historical  associations  of  Oxford 
life  in  a  most  genial  sph-it.  He  endeavours  with  much  kindliness 
and  good  sense  fo  remove  current  German  prejudices  against  Eng- 
land, and  it  may  be  hoped  that  his  volume  will  contribute  to  confirm 
the  mutual  good  feeling  between  the  countries  which  foolish  persons 
in  both  have  endeavoured  to  disturb. 

Diintzer's  Life  of  Schiller  (13)  is  the  counterpart  of  his  biography 
of  Goethe,  an  eminently  useful  and  indeed  henceforth  indispen- 
sable book,  with  no  pretension  to  literary  merit  beyond  that  at- 
taching to  an  intelligent  and  workmanlike  compilation.  Seldom 
have  the  higher  departments  of  the  biographer's  vocation  been 
so  consistently  ignored,  and  the  compilers  attention  more  re- 
solutely bestowed  upon  the  art  of  using  scissors  and  paste  without 
incoherency.  Such  success  could  only  be  attainable  by  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  the  ground.  Herr 
Diintzer's  perfect  mastery  over  his  materials  has  enabled  him  to 
fuse  the  enormous  mass  of  Schiller-literature  which  the  last 
half-century  has  produced  into  a  clear  and  consistent  narra- 
tive, accounting  for  almost  every  day  of  his  hero's  life,  and 
invaluable  for  reference,  although  too"  matter  of  fact  and  over- 
loaded with  minutke  to  attract  general  readers.  The  author's 
laudable  desire  to  employ  the  very  words  of  his  authorities  fre- 
quently gives  his  diction  a  patchwork  character,  but  this  was 
probably  in  his  plan.  Nor  is  it  any  fault  of  Diintzer's  that 
Schiller,  notwithstanding  the  nobility  of  bis  nature,  is  a  less 
interesting  subject  for  biography  than  Goethe,  even  though  his 
life  was  more  eventful.  Goethe's  intimate  connexion  with  the 
entire  history  of  European  thought  since  his  appearance  imparts 
a  significance  to  any  incident  of  his  career  which  contributed 
either  to  mould  or  to  illustrate  his  mind,  while  the  interest 
attaching  to  Schiller's  biography  is  mainly  personal.  Tho  volume 
is  adorned  by  the  same  abundance  of  portraits,  facsimiles,  and 
views  as  distinguished  its  companion,  and  the  judgment  displayed 
in  their  selection  is  not  inferior. 

The  second  volume  of  Adolf  Ebert'a  history  of  medieval 
literature  (14)  embraces  tho  period  of  Charlemagnei  immediate 

euccessors,  perhaps  tho  most  dismal  epoch  in  all  literary  history, 
an  era  positively  repulsive  but  for  the  honour  and  sympathy  due 
to  the  few  who,  amid  the  deepest  discouragement,  contrived  to 
preserve  the  torch  of  knowledge  from  utter  extinction.  The 
excellent  intentions  of  many  of  the  dull  annalists  and  superstitious 
bagiographere  of  this  melancholy  time  entitle  tliem  to  a  respect 
which  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  work  would  fail  in  seeming  them, 
One  great  genius,  Krigona,  adorns  Ebert'a  page*,  Arcobiehop 
Hinemar,  apart  from  DM  writings,  is  nn  interesting  personage  ; 
and  of  Babnnus  Ebert  iuatly  says  that  he  was  the  lir.,1  to  display 
that  universality  which  has  since  come  to  bo  recognized  M  the 
distinctive  note  of  the  German  literary  character.  Of  mo  t  of  the 
rest  it  need  only  be  said  that  the  little  which  deserves  to  lie  re- 
corded is  clearly  and  elegantly  recorded  her". 
^1)t.  Adalbert  Schroder's  rendering  of  Walter  von  dor  Vogcl- 

(10)  Die  Heihgr.  Sam  ,lr  Pnlynttitr.    Von  Adolf  Haiti™.    L<  ii,/.itt  • 

Brockhaui.   London  1  KoUkman, 

(11)  Spanien.  lo 8chil(l*riin«rn  von  ThPfnlnr  Sini.iin.  \l»\r\\  llluMrirl 
yon  Professor  Alexander  Winner,  lierlin  :  I'.k  t.  r.  London  1  TrObocr 
«  Go. 

(la)  Bilder   out    ,hm    Ltbtn    in  Kmjlonil.      Von   Ladwif  ffftlTB 

von  umptaio,  Braalan:  SonoUlaaoder.   London  1  William*  t.'  \.„  ..,»... 

8chiUtr*   Ltl>tn-     V™>    'I.    Dllllt/.er.      L«i|./i.;:     Kiilt.  London- 

William!)  8c  Norgate. 

™*'4?  A1!?.?"'"1  OmehithU dtr  Uttrator  in  Mittrhilhr,  im  AUn,ii„„,l. 
Von  Adolf  fcbert.    Ud.  3.    Leipzig  :  Vogel.    LoadOH!  kol.-kmann. 


weide's  poems  (15)  into  modern  German  is  a  very  meritorious 
piece  of  work,  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  translator  that  hia 
powers  do  not  extend  to  the  reproduction  of  the  incommunicable 
vitality  of  the  original.  Such  a  performance,  however  excellent, 
must  always  have  the  air  of  a  rcehauffee. 

The  Meiningen  performers  (16),  whose  advent  in  London  this 
season  is  expected  with  interest  in  theatrical  circles,  are  the  sub- 
ject of  an  ingenious  criticism  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  stage 
decoration  is  allowable.  The  writer's  private  opinion  seems,  on 
the  whole,  adverse  to  the  Meiningen  practice,  but  the  point  is  pro- 
fessedly left  undecided. 

The  late  J.  L.  Klein  died  when  his  gigantic  history  of  the  drama 
was  but  half  completed,  and  the  dimensions  of  even  this  moiety 
render  it  unserviceable  except  as  a  book  of  reference.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  successor  Prblss  (17)  has  not  fallen  into 
the  opposite  error,  and  whether  his  present  volume,  respectable  in 
point  of  bulk  as  it  is,  is  spacious  enough  for  the  entire  history  of 
the  national  dramas  of  Spain  and  Italy,  with  a  retrospective  survey 
of  the  mediaeval  miracle  play  thrown  in.  The  very  conception  of 
a  general  history  of  the  stage  involves  a  dilemma  ;  if  the  scale  on 
which  it  is  undertaken  is  adequate  the  work  is  intolerably  volumi- 
nous ;  if  a  more  restricted  plan  be  adopted,  the  execution  is  in- 
ferior to  that  of  books  treating  of  special  departments  of  the  sub- 
ject. Herr  Prolss's  account  of  the  Spanish  drama,  for  example, 
though  very  good,  cannot  be  compared  to  Schack's.  He  has  never- 
theless achieved  all  the  success  compatible  with  his  design. 

It  is  remarkable  that  two  novelists  should  simultaneously  ad- 
venture upon  the  delicate  theme  of  Hadrian  and  Antinous  (18). 
The  treatment  of  the  subject  is  less  reserved  in  u  George  Taylor's' 
story  than  in  Der  Kaiser  of  Ebers,  and  perhaps  on  this  account 
the  effect  is  more  decidedly  antique  than  in  the  latter,  notwith- 
standing Ebers's  copiousness  and  accuracy  of  archaeological  detail. 
At  the  same  time,  Antinous  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  classed 
with  scandalous  novels ;  its  tendency  is  indeed,  on  the  whole, 
rather  of  an  edifying  character.  Antinous  is  brought  into  contact 
with  Christianity,  which  he  is  represented  as  inclined  to  embrace 
but  for  the  dissuasion  of  his  Imperial  protector.  Deprived  of  sober 
guidance,  he  falls  a  victim  to  the  suggestions  of  an  Egyptian 
priest,  a  tool  of  the  worthless  Verus,  who  dreads  his  influence 
with  Hadrian.  As  a  novel  the  book  is  above  the  average,  full  of 
life  and  variety,  a  clever  and  creditable,  though  distinctly  imita- 
tive, attempt  in  the  style  of  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  The 
principal  drawback  is  the  inadequate  portrait  of  Hadrian  ;  but  Sir 
Walter  Scott  himself  succeeded  no  better  when  he  attempted  to 
delineate  extreme  versatility  in  the  person  of  Buckingham. 

The  title  of  "  Queen  Catharine's  Ghost  "  (19)  scarcely  prepares 
the  reader  for  an  exposure,  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  of  the  tricks  of 
modern  spiritualists,  apparently  founded  upon  Sir  George  Sitwell 
and  Mr.  Von  Buch's  renowned  capturo  of  the  ghost  in  Great 
Russell  Street  about  the  beginning  of  last  year. 

Ileinrich  Keller's  <; Sinnjedicht"  continues  its  course  in  the 
Deutsche  Rundschau  (20).  It  has  the  author's  characteristic 
merits,  with  perhaps  less  of  local  colouring  than  is  usual  with 
him.  A  long  letter  from  Marshal  Paskewitch  to  Prince  Gortscha- 
koffj  written  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  is  full  of  interest 
to  students  of  diplomacy  and  military  men.  Tho  old  Marshal 
rates  his  former  profJye  soundly,  and  attributes  the  failure  of  the 
campaign  to  his  incapacity.  A  lively  sketch  of  both  tho  men  is 
added.  Dr.  Preyer's  essay  on  "  Hypnotism  1  is  particularly  inter- 
esting to  Englishmen,  for  the  full  justice  it  renders  to  our  country- 
man Braid,  the  first  to  frame  a  correct  theory  of  this  mysterious 
phenomenon,  and  whoso  investigations  form  tho  frequently  un- 
acknowledged basis  of  nil  that  has  been  subsequently  written 
upon  it. 

(15)  Geilichle  Waltlmrs  von  iter  Vogilweiile.  Nnehfjcdiehtct  von  Dr. 
A.  Bonroeter.    Jena:  Coatanoble.    Loudon:  Koli-kmaun. 

(16)  Dot  Gttlttpiil  iter  Mnininijrn,  nitir,  ilir    (Iremcn   tier  Jliihnennn- 

ittutung.  Bin  (reondachaftliohai  Gaaniliifi  Von  M.  Klnlicli.  lierlin: 
MItacher  tt  Boaatell.  Loudon:  Bolckmaim. 

(17)  Citrliiihtr.  din  n.iiirrn  Drumiit.  Von  Hubert  I'rol.i.i.  Ild.  i. 
Leipzig:  Bcbllcke.    London:  Williams  It  Xnrgutf. 

(18)  Aiitiiinii*  :  Mi/unit  In  r  HiimM  <UU  tin'  rinniu  hen  Kuiirrzrit.  Von 
GeOTgC  Taylor.    LoIps(gl  llir/.el.    London:  Nutt. 

(t'i)  Dtf  drill  tier  KSnigin  Ka  the  rim.  Ehu  BrtlMwA  n"»  London. 
Vim  Kni. nid  BoLandin.   Lalpaig  1  BaManmai    London  1  Blend 

(20)  Drntnrlit  II 11  iiihrlm  11.  I  In  .111  ri  l»n  von  Julius  Kodrnbcr  ;. 
Jalirg.  vii.    Hit.  5.    Ilerliu  :  I'aelel.    London:  Trllbncr  &  Co. 
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^O  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

TJxtoidge  Road,  Shepherd's  Hush,  W„  within  &  few  minutes'  walk  of  the  Afetropolftan 
and  London  and  North- Western  Stations.   The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  e.ood  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices  t  with  good 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  liclds.  -Apply  to  Mr.  J.  1     \         ,  Builder.  9  I'leasant  Place. 

Uxhridse  Koad.W. 

THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

Ths  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 

QUNNINGDALE,    BERKS.— DALE  LODGE.— 

^   This  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  of  about  Three  Acres,  to  he  SOLD  or  LET  on  LEASE. 

The  house  has  every  accommodation  ("or  a  Family,  is  delightfully  situated  in  this  beautiful 
and  healthy  localitv.  with  charming  views. 

There  are  Coachhouses,  Stablin?.  (iurdener's  und  Coachman's  Cottages,  &c.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  same  distance  Iron,  one  of  the  entrances  into  Windsor 
Park. 

Full  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Wu.  Snr,  E^q.,  I  Danes  Inn,  Strand. 

JEWELS.  —  SALES      by  AUCTION 

DIAMONDS.                            THREE  DAYS  IN'  EACH  WEEK 
WATCHES.                            DEBEXIIAM,    SIORR,    Si  SONS' 
CHAINS.                                 GREAT  AUCTION  MART, 
SILVER.  •                            STREET,    COVENT    GARDEN,  W.C. 

PLATED  WARE.                                      „     „  ~  '               .  , 

  Lar^'c  or  Smoll  Consiirnments  included  In 

CLOCKS.                                  forthcoming  Sales  on  a  ghort  notice. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-1-  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR   HER  MAJESTY'S   MAILS  TO  INDIA, 

CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  tc. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

"nORE'S   GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PIT  Alt  A(  >M,"  cadi  :j:t  by  'it  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christiau  .Martyrs,"  &c. 
otthe  DURE  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

TV/1  ATRICULATION   EXAMINATION. — UNIVERSITY  of 

LONDON  Instruction  in  nil  the  suhjects  of  the  above  Examination  is  riven  at 

GUY'S  HOSPI  TAL.     The  CLASSES  for  the  June  Examination  will  commence  on  Monday. 
March  21 .    The  Classes  are  not  confined  tu  Students  of  the  Hosnitul.— For  f  urther  particulars 
address  the  DKAX,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

pRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of 

PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING. -I.  The  Mechanical  Course.   II.  Civil  Engineering 
Division.    III.  Column!  Section — Prospectus  on  application  to  the  undcrsi/ned,  in  the  Office 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  in  the  Library,  Crystal 
Talncc. 

F.  K.  J.  SIIENTON.  Superintend!  nl  Lilt  mm  7)r/jnrlmenl. 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

'—J  Eight  an ;  Four  f  20.   Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Sechkt  utr 

The  College,  Cheltenham.  ' 

Offices:  122  LEADEITHALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 

Si  CoCK-ITU  STREET.  8.W. 

"jV/TARLBOROUGn  COLLEGE,  February  188L— TWELVE 

A»X    8CHOLAR3HTF8,  varying  in  value  from  £*n  to  CIS  a  year,  besides  a  certain  number 
ofFKEK  ADMISSIONS,  will  he  competed  tor  in  June  next.    These  Scholarships  are  open  to 
members  of  the  School  and  others  without  distinction;  two  will  he  offered  for  proficiency  in 
Mathematics.    Ape  of  Candidates  from  Twelve  to  Sixteen.    Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  Mr  Skij.u  k.  the  Collr_e.  MarlhoroUL'h. 

A  New  Editioa  of  the  COLLEGE  REGISTER  is  now  rcadv,  to  be  had  of  Mr.  Sellick 
post  free,  St,  6d. 

(CLIFTON   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

nnd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS — NINE  or  more  open  "to  Competition 
at  Midsummer  1861,  value  (nun  L'i'i  to  £.r,o  a  year,  which  may  lie  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  f!K)  a  year  in  oases  of  Scholars  w  ho  require  it — Further  particulars  from  the  IIk.uj  Mas  u  p 
or  Seckktarv.  the  College.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

TJRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  liT'LL.  Manager. 

rFIIE  PRINTERS  of  "Society,"  (iThe  Citizen,"  Four  other 

Newspaperfl.  Twenty  Monthly  Pcrii,dical«,  and  other  Pntjlication,.  poueM  unrivalled 
facilities  l.oth  tit  London  and  Chilworth  tiir  the  produetiun  of  this  ciaas  of  work,  rvtimatr* 
furnished. -UNWIN  BROTHERS.  The  Grcaham  Press,  loo.v  Cannon  Street.  E.C.  "' 

TOHN  MITCHELL'S  PENS  possess  a  smoothness,  firmness, 

f     and  suavity  of  point  unequalled.    E-tahli.-hed  1-22.    M\KER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 
Through  all  Stationers.   Wholesale  aud  retail,  Us)  C'heapsidc,  London,  and  Newfamu  Street^ 

Biriniushatn. 

jy/£    A   L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May  10. 

■O/ILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

*  »                       by  Appointment  to  11. R. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 

It  contains  upwards  of  R.V)  Illustration*  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  with  Lilts  of  Prices. 

and  Plans  of  the  'Thirty  larsrc  Showrooms. 

AT  39  OXFORD  STREET :  1.  \.\,  5.  .1.  &  4  NEWMAN  STREET :  t,  5,  &  C  PERRY'S 
PLACE  ;  and  1  NEWMAN  YARD,  LONDON,  \V. 
TENDERS,   FIREIRONS,   STOVES,   RANGES,  fcc. 

£    m.  d.    £     f.  d. 

Reiister  Stoves                                                  from  o    9  0  to  36    0  0 

Fender  Frames  for  Tile  Hearths                                       I     I  0  „  10    0  0 

CTRATFORD-ON-A  VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL 

~   The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A„  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Master*.    S|ircinl  attention  paid  to  Modem  Languages.    Clnssicaf  and  Modern  >iide«  lunior 
Department  for  Young  Bovs.    Exhibition  to  the  Universities.    Large  Plnvio-- Fields  livin 
nasium.  I  ivts  Courts.  &c.   Terms.  M  and  U  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 

QT.  EDMUNDS  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  HIGH- 

*— '   CLASS    SCHOOL  for   SONS  of  (IF NTT  EMI'V     The  n  li  oon.  ««:.,:--  ■ 

• v*             vi  a  w _ 1 .■_ _>i i. .     j,  iic  rtii-ioiT*  iraiiunjj  i_  upon 

definite  Church  principles.    Boys  arc  Educated  with  moch  care  and  thoroughness  They 

receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidate,  for  Matriculation  at  the 

Universities  are  .pecially  prepared.  Terms.  175  a  ycnr.-For  reference*.  prospectus  or  any 

further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden.  Rev.  G.  H.  Bocrxk,  D.C.L. 

PJAR5>HALTO>  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

V>                           prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examination,. 

GANDHURST    and    MILITIA    EXAMINATIONS.  —  Mr 

*-»  ALFRED  TUCKER,  Salami..  16  Lee  Park.  Lee.  S.E..  In  the  year  18*n  P_»ed  Nine 

Out  of  Ten  for  the  Prc:.ny.r.ry:  1    ,r  Pupib  Obtained  Commission,  in the  M:  r" , *  Four 
Pu^lTi' Twelve        m  '                           "•»«*»««••    Mr.  Ticker  s  av.i^c  Imber  ..,' 

Solid  Oak,  Mahogany.  Walnut. «                                      1     1    0  „    i     J  0 

GAS  AND  HOT- WATER  WORK.- Estimates  free. 

Kerosine  ditto,  satc'aml  iuudorous  is.  M.^1 ^t 

MB,  H.  LOIIBACH,  Principal  of  a  School  at  M.  Glad  bach 

Rhenish  Prussia,  receive,  Into  hl«  familyOne  or  Two  Young  ENGLISH  GFS'TI  B- 
MEN.  desirous  of  learning  German  aud  French.   Individual  teaching  and  help  when  need,  .1 
Inclusive  Term,,  £6  a  month.                                                               r  ' 

TPURNISH    YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

-*-     THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDF.R'.-  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Ca.h  Prices  |  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Lar^e.  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illti,tratedpriced Catalogue. witii Tenns.nostfree._24A.J49,  and  200  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

and  1 '.■.2",  and  21  Morwcll  Street.  W.C.  Established 
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THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

THE  accident  which  befell  Mr.  Gladstone  on  his  re- 
turn from  Marlborough  House  would  at  any  time 
have  called  for  the  heartiest  regret  from  political  foes 
and  friends  alike.  It  is  a  subject  for  general  con- 
gratulation that  the  treacherous  freaks  of  an  English 
winter  have  not  in  this  instance  been  productive  of  more 
than  temporary  inconvenience  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  business  merely, 
the  accident  could  hardly  have  happened  at  a  more 
nnlucky  time.  On  Thursday  afternoon  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  expected  not  merely  to  move  a  second  resolu- 
tion of  urgency  in  reference  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  but  to 
make  a  somewhat  similar  motion,  though  of  an  older  type, 
in  reference  to  the  Army  Estimates,  and  to  state  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government  in  reference  to  the  course  of 
business  generally.  Very  great  interest  attached  to  all 
lhese  proceedings,  and  it  did  not  appear,  from  the  remarks 
of  Lord  Haktingtojj  on  Thursday  night,  that  the  Premier's 
usual  vicegerent  was  either  empowered  to  act  as  plenipo- 
tentiary, or  was  even  conscious  of  the  importance  attached 
to  the  position  he  held.  The  Government  is  at  the  present 
moment  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  It  has  been  entrusted 
with  altogether  unprecedented  powers  and  facilities  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  Opposition,  confiding  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  Protection  Bill,  Arms  Bill,  Land  Bill,  has  been 
content  to  waive  even  the  semblance  of  obstruction.  On 
Mondaylast,  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  majority  of  Con- 
servatives, an  immediate  cloture  was  granted  to  the  Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  the  merited  dislike  which  the 
stringency  of  the  Speaker's  new  rules  even  as  amended 
had  aroused.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  confidently  asserted 
that  the  Ministers  intend  to  drop  tho  Arms  Bill,  to  which 
at  least  ns  much  importance  is  attached  by  all  those  who 
have  considered  tho  position  of  Ireland  as  to  the  Protec- 
tion of  Persons  and  Property  Bill,  and  that  tho  facilities 
granted  for  these  purposes  are  sought  to  bo  wrested  for 
tlic  purpose  of  facilitating  the  ordinary  business  of  Supply. 
This  being  tho  case,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  .some 
authoritative  and  definite  explanation  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Cabinet  should  be  vouchsafed  to  those  members  of 
Parliament  who  in  Opposition  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  a  course  of  proceedings  so  remarkably  different 
from  that  in  which  their  predecessors  indulged.  The  drop* 
pingof  tho  Arms  Hill  would  be  a  distinct  breach  of  faith.  The 
intercalation  of  the  Estimates  so  as  to  postpone  tho  Irish 
measures  would  bo  a  breach  of  faith  as  distinct  in  fact, 
though  possibly  not  quite  10  definite  in  form.  Every  allow* 
nnco  must  bo  raado  for  a  Cabinet  which,  after  all,  is  merely 
Mr.  OtAftflfOM  multiplied,  and  which  naturally  goes  to 
pieces  when  itshoad  is  temporarily  disabled.  Hutthesirigiilar 
condition  of  public  affairs  more  than  justified  Sir  Si  uioi:r> 
NOBTlICOfl  in  tho  demand  which  he  made  on  Thursday 
for  moro  light.  It  Certainly  teemed  that  advantage  was 
sought  to  bo  taken  of  the  stale  of  things  which  the  House 
lins  created  for  one  purpose  to  bring  about  a  state  entirely 
different. 

Even,  however,  if  this  be  not  tho  ease  there  would  still 
bo  ground  for  regarding  with  considerable  suspicion  and 
regret  tho  course  which  events  have  taken  in  the  Hoiiho 
of  Commons  during  the  last  few  weeks.  In  tho  first, 
place  tho  Government  have  got  themselves  into  a  dilemma 
as  to  the  actual  conduct  of  business.  If  thoy  move  to  take 
Monday  for  supply  they  expose  themselves,  as  Sir  8TAFa 
vo!:t>  NoKTHCOtK  told  them  emiabl*  enough,  in  a  reference 


to  his  own  experiences,  to  almost  indefinite  opposition, 
while  the  delay  involves  a  practical  breach  of  the  under- 
standing entered  into  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session. 
If  they  do  not,  the  business  of  the  House  and  the  country 
may  wait  indefinitely  upon  the  pleasure  of  independent 
members,  while  the  chances  of  the  Land  Bill  become,  to 
say  the  least,  remote.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  impossible 
to  deny,  with  any  regard  to  the  facts,  that  the  hasty  and 
arbitrary  proceedings  which  have  been  resorted  to  might 
have  been  made  entirely  unnecessary  by  a  firmer  use  of  the 
powers  actually  possessed  by  the  House,  the  Speaker,  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  on  the  eve  of  the  coup  d'etat. 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  the  successive 
silencing  of  individual  obstructives  which  the  Conservative 
leaders  endeavoured  to  initiate  at  midnight  would  have 
taken  too  much  time — some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  in  fact. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  there  a  more  unfortunate  plea.  For, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  exactly  this  period  was,  after 
Dr.  Playfaiu's  recoil  from  his  task,  wasted  in  idle  dis- 
cussion, at  the  end  of  which  what  was  undoubtedly  an 
act  requiring  indemnity,  and  only  technically  justi- 
fiable when  that  indemnity  was  accorded,  was  necessary. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  gained  ;  there  was  very  ranch 
lost.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  mass  of  the  Conser- 
vative party,  after  tho  partial  capitulation  of  the  Speaker  on 
the  morning  of  this  day  week,  and  in  view  of  the' serious 
danger  of  seeming  for  party  purposes  to  thwart  the 
Government  in  carrying  out  a  measure  of  the  importance; 
and  necessity  of  which  all  Englishmen  are  convinced, 
should  shrink  from  opposing  tho  cloture  demanded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  Monday,  and  redemanded  by  Lord 
Hautjngton  on  Thursday.  But  it  is  quito  as  easy  to 
understand,  and  moreover  to  approve,  tho  action  of  the 
ten  or  twelve  members  of  the  party  who  took  a  different, 
course.  The  refusal  of  the  cloture  would  not,  they  argued, 
imperil  the  passing  of  the  Bill;  the  granting  of  it  would 
rivet  still  further  tho  chains  which  Parliament  has  im- 
posed upon  itself,  and  would  strengthen  the  precedent  for 
rcimposing  those  chains  in  tho  future.  This,  wo  tako  it, 
was  tho  contention  of  which  Mr.  Hkuesfobd  Hope  made 
himself  the  spokesman  in  his  letter  of  Tuesday,  and  it  is 
one  which  certainly  deserves  tho  most  serious  consideration. 

It  is  to  these  two  points,  then — tho  difficulty  of  discern- 
ing the  result,  in  tho  long  run,  of  trusting  a  Ministry  with 
urgency,  and  tho  bad  effect  on  tho  futuro  conduct  of 
business  which  tho  too  frequent  application  of  the 
heroic  method  must  have — that  chief  attention  ought 
to  bo  paid.  It  is  true  of  ooone  that,  according  to 
tho  conditions  of  tho  stafo  of  urgency  which  Sir 
Stakkokd  Noktiicotb  succeeded  in  getting  recognised, 
almost  any  unanimous  minority  which  is  likely  for  some 
time  to  come  to  find  itself  in  Opposition  can  bar  the 
proceeding.  Hut  it  must  bo  remembered  that  though  il 
is  at  present,  impossiblo  to  spring  fresh  measures  on 
tho  Hou„o  under  cover  of  urgency,  tho  granting  of  this 
provides  the  Government  of  tho  day  with  advantngeH 
which  they  may  or  may  not  misuse.  For  instance,  in  thin 
particular  ease  it  may  bo  taken  for  granted  that  urgency 
would  not  have  been  voted  originally,  nor  tho  cloture 
granted  on  Monday  or  Thursday,  had  it  been  certainly 
known  that  tho  Government  would  drop  tho  Arms  Hill. 
Many  other  siluatioiiH  maybe  imagined  in  which,  though 
bolh  parties  may  bo  sufficiently  in  accord  on  the  subject  of 
tho  measure  actnally  before  tho  House,  tho  expediting  of 
that,  measure  might  vnnhlo  the  Government  to  bring  in  with 
a  greater  chance  of  success  other  measures  mo  d  distasteful 
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to  the  Opposition,  to  discard  tho  moderation  which,  while 
they  were  in  need  of  Opposition  help  thoy  had  observed, 
and  in  other  ways  to  gain  advantages  by  no  means  intended 
for  them  by  their  temporary  allies.  This,  it  may  bo  said, 
is  merely  a  party  argument.  The  same,  however,  cannot 
be  said  of  the  argument  drawn  from  tho  demoralizing 
effect  of  theso  urgency  devices.  Already  suggestions 
havo  been  made  by  Radical  members,  and  not  unfavour- 
ably received  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  the  effect  that  tho 
ordinary,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary,  procedure  of  Parlia- 
ment wants  a  little  freshening  up.  This  is  only  what  might 
be  expected.  The  humdrum  course  which  the  experience 
of  centuries  has  shown  to  bo  best  calculated  for  tho  preser- 
vation of  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  action  becomes 
intolerably  dull  after  a  week  or  two  of  sensational  and 
dramatic  proceedings,  of  urgencies  and  clotures,  of  strings 
of  amendments  put  without  debate,  and  batches  of  members 
turned  out  of  the  House.  The  mouth  of  the  House  already 
shows  signs  of  spoiling  in  consequence  of  tho  sawing  of 
this  newfangled  curb,  and  it  will  take  a  much  gentler 
hand  than  Mr.  Gladstone's  to  ride  it  comfortably  with  the 
snaffle  again.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  surprising  in 
this.  It  is  as  much  human  nature  as  it  is  horse  nature. 
But  in  the  present  temper  of  certain  persons  who  are  in 
authority,  this  temper  will  have  to  be  met  with  more  arbi- 
trary measures,  and  so  the  evil  will  grow  ever  worse  and 
worse.  This  is  not  a  cheerful  prophecy  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  situation,  but  it  is  one  which  seems  not  unlikely  to 
be  fulfilled. 


THE  LAND  LEAGUE  AGITATORS. 

*!\  /TR.  PARNELL'S  mob  popularity  in  Ireland  seems 
-LV1.  not  to  be  impaired  ;  nor  has  the  seditious  section  of 
the  priesthood  been  alienated  from  his  cause  by  the  alli- 
ance with  the  French  faction  which  murdered  Archbishop 
Darboy.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Parnell's  ver- 
sion of  the  obstructive  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  loudly  applauded  by  a  crowded  meeting,  although 
he  made  the  surprising  statement  that  he  had  during  the 
whole  Session  only  had  the  opportunity  of  speaking  for 
twenty  minutes  against  the  principle  of  the  Protection 
Bill.  It  may  perhaps  be  true  that,  of  six  weeks  exclusively 
occupied  by  the  Bill,  Mr.  Parnell  and  his  allies  have  de- 
voted only  a  very  small  time  to  the  discussion  of  its 
merits.  It  was  reported  that  one  of  the  most  successful 
practitioners  of  obstruction  on  one  occasion  questioned 
a  decision  of  the  Speaker,  remarking  at  the  same  time 
audibly  to  his  friends,  "  This  will  do  as  well  as  anything 
"  else."  The  opponents  of  the  Bill  might  have  delivered 
any  number  of  speeches  of  any  length  against  the  prin- 
ciple or  details  of  the  Bill,  if  they  had  not  ostentatiously 
attempted  to  defeat  it,  not  by  argument,  but  by  waste  of 
time.  Mr.  Parnell  boasts  that,  whereas  a  former  Coercion 
Bill  was  passed  in  one  or  two  sittings,  the  present  measure 
will  have  occupied  the  House  of  Commons  for  at  least 
seven  weeks.  If  a  suspension  or  relaxation  of  the  ordinary 
law  is  required  in  the  public  interest,  any  unnecessary 
delay  in  legislation  is  an  evil.  The  malcontents  have 
inflicted  much  annoyance  on  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and 
they  have  made  themselves  and  their  cause  thoroughly 
unpopular  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  not  easy  to  perceive  that 
they  have  gained  any  corresponding  advantage  for  them- 
selves or  their  clients.  The  certainty  that  the  Bill  would 
be  passed  has  fortunately  had  to  some  extent  the  same 
effect  which  might  have  been  produced  if  its  provisions 
had  been  in  force. 

Mr.  Paenell  repeats  the  advice  which  he  has  often 
before  given,  that  rents  or  unjust  rents  should  not  be  paid. 
Either  the  tenant  or  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League 
is  to  decide  whether  the  rent  is  just.  The  farmers  are 
informed  that  the  amount  must  bo  excessive  if  it  is  larger 
than  Griffith's  valuation.  As  Mr.  Parnell  well  knows, 
the  Land  League  has  in  many  cases  prohibited  payment  of 
a  rent  equal  to  the  valuation  or  even  smaller.  The 
maximum  which  he  proposes  is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and, 
according  to  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
adoption  of  the  valuation  as  a  rule  would  deprive  the  land- 
owners of  one-third  of  their  property.  For  the  re- 
mainder they  would  not  only  have  no  security,  but  a 
precedent  for  complete  spoliation  would  have  been  estab- 
lished. If  the  occupiers  or  their  delegates  are  to  fix 
rents  irrespectively  of  contract,  they  will  have  ample 
power  and  abundant  motive  for  withholding  rent  alto- 
gether. Mr.  Paknell  openly  encourages  wholesale  robbery 


by  announcing  the  impending  abolition  of  landlordism,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  rent.  He,  at  least,  is  consistent,  what- 
ever may  be  the  case  with  his  priestly  supporters,  in 
promising  tho  co-operation  of  French  revolutionary 
Socialists.  Tho  clamour  against  large  landed  proprietors 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
other  countries,  where  land  is  more  generally  divided,  the 
bloated  capitalist,  instead  of  the  tyrant  landlord,  becomes 
the  object  of  vituperation  and  menace.  In  Germany  or 
France  tho  law  might  perhaps  interfere  with  the  exhorta- 
tion of  a  demagogue  to  waste  or  destroy  the  property 
of  employers.  Mr.  Parnell  advised  farmers  who,  having 
refused  to  pay  their  rent,  were  threatened  with  eviction  to 
plough  up  all  tho  grass  land  before  they  left,  so  that  tho 
landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant  might  not  have  any  grass 
for  his  cattle.  It  seems  that  the  form  of  crime  which  he 
recommended  is  made  specially  penal  under  a  statute. 
Mr.  Parnell  has  consequently  withdrawn  his  suggestion, 
not  because  compliance  would  be  wicked,  bat  because  it 
may  be  dangerous  to  the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage. 

The  House  of  Commons,  though  it  was  until  Monday  still 
oppressed  with  the  Protection  Bill,  has  lately  had  the  end  in 
sight.  On  the  last  night  of  the  debate  in  Committee  Mr. 
Fouster  took  occasion  to  declare  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
still  rendered  the  measure  necessary.  The  agitators  scarcely 
care  seriously  to  contradict  him.  If  they  could  produce- 
in  Ireland  a  conviction  that  the  Land  League  is  innocuous, 
they  would  have  disarmed  themselves.  Partly  through 
fear,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  reliance  on  the  power  of  the 
League,  a  large  number  of  tenants  have  refused  to  perform 
their  contracts.  If  the  demagogues  with  the  machinery 
at  their  disposal  could  not  neither  punish  the  honest  nor 
protect  the  defaulters,  they  could  no  longer  demand  obedi- 
ence. Some  of  the  managers  of  the  League  have  at  different 
times  announced  that,  if  the  Protection  Bill  were  passed,  the 
tenantry  would  no  longer  pay  their  rents.  Mr.  Parnell. 
in  his  last  speech  more  moderately  confined  the  prophecy 
or  prohibition  to  rents  which  were  deemed  by  the  League 
to  be  unjust,  and  to  all  rents  which  exceeded  Griffith's 
valuation.  That  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  agitators  to- 
threaten  so  direct  an  attack  on  the  rights  of  property  is  in 
itself  a  strong  argument  for  measures  which  may  tend  to 
thwart  their  machinations.  The  discretionary  power  of 
arrest  in  disturbed  districts  will  probably  deprive  them  of 
the  services  of  their  police.  Mr.  Parnell's  boast  that  the 
services  of  the  whole  population  will  be  at  their  disposal 
is  an  empty  flourish.  The  immediate  agents  who  commit 
outrages  in  the  interest  of  the  League  have  an  almost 
professional  character,  and  are  comparatively  few  in 
number.  It  is  reported  with  much  probability  that  many 
of  them  have  already  thought  it  prudent  to  abscond. 

The  controversy  on  the  due  order  of  Irish  legislation 
has  lately  been  revived.  A  reference  to  precedent  scarcely 
supports  the  contention  of  those  who  would  have  deferred 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  till  the  land-law  of 
Ireland  had  been  fundamentally  altered.  The  opponents 
of  the  legislative  policy  of  the  Government  quote  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1829  in  defence  of 
their  opinion.  The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  had  been  accom- 
panied by  two  restrictive  measures,  directed  respectively 
against  the  Catholic  Association  and  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders.  Both  Bills  were  easily  carried,  with  the 
support  of  the  ultra-Tories,  before  the  Relief  Bill  was 
passed.  The  Ministers  determined  that  the  subsidiary 
Bills  should  not  be  tendered  for  the  Royal  Assent  until 
the  Kino  had  sanctioned  the  Relief  Bill  in  writing. 
They  had  reason  for  apprehending  that,  but  for  the 
precaution  which  had  been  taken,  the  King  might  at 
the  last  moment  have  drawn  back,  and  have  tried 
to  form  a  Protestant  Government.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  thoughts  than 
the  notion  that  relief  of  alleged  grievances  ought  te 
take  precedence  of  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  order. 
In  the  present  case  experience  has  demonstrated  the  expe- 
diency or  necessity  of  giving  precedence  to  the  Protection 
Bill.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Land  Bill,  whatever  may 
be  its  provisions,  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
Land  League ;  and  a  measure  which  must  involve  compli- 
cated details  would  have  furnished  opportunities  for  end- 
less obstruction.  The  withdrawal  or  postponement  of  the 
Peace  Preservation  Bill  would  disappoint  all  friends  of 
order  who  wished  to  repose  confidence  in  the  Government. 
It  had  been  assumed  that  the  error  of  allowing  the  former 
Arms  Bill  to  expire  was  about  to  be  corrected. 

The  only  incident  in  the  debate  on  the  Report  which 
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attracted  or  deserved  attention  was  the  short  discussion  on 
Mr.  Parnell's  proposal  to  exclude  treason  and  cognate 
offences  from  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  formerly  excused  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Boyd  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  branch  of  the  Land 
League  in  the  district,  Mr.  Parnell  described  the  Salford 
explosion,  by  which  one  child  was  killed  and  another 
wounded,  as  a  practical  joke.  To  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  quo- 
tation of  atrocious  threats  of  murder  and  arson  uttered  by 
a  former  Fenian  convict,  the  Land  League  members  re- 
plied that  similar  language  was  often  used  in  America, 
and  that  the  Land  League  was  not  connected  with  the 
Fenian  organization.  The  Land  League  agitators  never- 
theless incessantly  boast  of  the  aid  which  they  expect  from 
America ;  and  Sir  W.  Harcohrt  has  proved  that  they 
arc  identified  in  policy  and  organization  with  the  American 
Fenians.  If  neither  they  nor  their  associates  are  likely  to 
commit  treason,  or  practical  jokes  in  the  nature  of  treason- 
able p'actices,  they  have  no  interest  in  diminishing  the 
securities  against  the  commission  of  such  crimes.  Mr. 
Parnell  has  on  more  than  one  occasion  publicly  stated 
that  he  may  at  some  future  time  emancipate  himself  from 
the  constitutional  restraints  to  which  he  now  professedly 
submits.  He  has  never  concealed  his  hope  that  the  exter- 
mination of  landlords  will  lead  to  the  separation  of  Ireland 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  He  will  perhaps  wait  to 
accomplish  his  design  till  Mr.  Gladstone  or  Mr.  Forster 
has  redeemed  the  wild  aud  thoughtless  pledge  of  lower- 
ing the  Irish  franchise  to  a  point  at  which  the  lowest  and 
most  disaffected  rabble  will  enjoy  undisputed  political 
supremacy.  The  actual  representation  is  too  select  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Liberal  Ministers. 


T 


THE  TRANSVAAL  NEGOTIATIONS. 

HE  message  which  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  has  been 
directed  to  address  to  the  Boer  leaders  through  the 
President  of  the  Orange  Free  State  causes  more  surprise 
than  satisfaction.  The  communication  was  made  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Boers  whether  their 
independence  would  be  recognized  if  they  desisted  from 
opposition.  In  reply  they  were  informed  that,  if  armed 
opposition  ceased  forthwith,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  endeavour  to  frame  such  a  scheme  as,  they  believe, 
would  satisfy  all  enlightened  friends  of  the  Transvaal 
country.  The  concession  of  independence  is  thus  left  an 
open  question,  if  indeed  the  Boers  and  their  friends 
may  not  contend  that  it  is  implicitly  promised.  If 
the  Government  is  not  prepared  to  yield  to  force  a  sur- 
render which  had  been  distinctly  refused  before  the  revolt, 
tho  Boers  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  ambiguity  of  the 
declaration.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
that,  even  to  gratify  the  enlightened  friends  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, the  English  Government  would  tamely  acquiesce  in 
the  abandonment  of  all  its  pretensions,  merely  because  an 
insufficient  force  was  defeated  in  an  attack  on  a  strong 
posll  ion.  The  obstinacy  of  adversaries  has  often  saved  feeble 
f'.iplomatists  from  the  consequence  of  their  own  timidity.  The 
!t  iter  addressed  by  KrduER,  oneof  thcleadcrsoftheTransvaal 
Ilocrs,  to  the  Government  of  the  Orange  Freo  State,  seems 
to  show  that  the  questionable  negotiations  in  progress  are 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  practical  result,  while  the 
opinion  in  the  Free  State  itself  as  expressed  by  an 
enoimons  majority  of  its  Volksraad,  appears  to  demand 
a  complete  surTcndor  to  the  Boers.  Tho  rovolt  in 
<hc  Transvaal  has,  according  to  its  apologists,  been  pro* 
voiced  by  tho  conduct  of  tho  English  Government,  and  the 
sole  avowed  object  of  its  promoters  was  to  re-establish  an 
independent  Republic.  Tho  issue  now  proposed  is  wider; 
and  if  it  is  seriously  raised,  it  can  only  bo  decided  by  war. 
Mr.  Kbihier  declares  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  himself  and 
his  associates  to  render  the  whole  of  South  Africa  ns  in- 
dependent as  America.  With  geographical  rhetoric  ho 
demands  that,  from  Simon's  Bay  to  the  Zambesi,  the  whole 
of  Africa  must  belong  to  the  Africander,  a  namo  which  iH 
usually  applied  to  the  descendants  of  Continental 
Europeans,  excluding  tho  English.  It  had  not  been  pre- 
viously known  that  tho  eight  or  ten  thousand  Dutch 
fanners  of  tho  Transvaal  had  determined  not  only  to  ap- 
propriate to  their  exclusive  nsc  a  territory  as  largo  as 
France,  but  to  conqner  or  liberate  Natal,  Griqualand,  and 
the  wide  region  which  belongs  to  tho  Capo  Colony.  Home 
inillions  of  natives,  including  the  inhabitants  of  regions 
where  English  rule  has  never  been  established,  aro  to  bo- 
couio  subject,  in  free  or  servile  condition,  to  tho  new 


Republic.  The  title  of  the  English  Crown  to  Cape  Town 
itself,  though  it  is  confirmed  by  nearly  a  century  of 
possession,  is  to  be  summarily  abolished.  The  English 
settlers,  forming  perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  whole  white 
population  of  South  Africa,  will,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, have  the  choice  between  suicidal  rebellion 
and  expulsion  or  compulsory  political  servitude. 
There  has  hitherto  been  no  instance  of  an  English 
population  living  under  foreign  dominion ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  not  impossible  that  Englishmen,  like  other 
European  colonists,  might  as  a  result  of  the  fortune  of 
war  be  compelled  to  recognize  an  alien  sovereignty.  Until 
their  subjection  is  accomplished,  there  is  a  certain 
audacity  in  the  announcement  that  the  English  colonists 
in  South  Africa  are  to  be  forcibly  detached  from  their 
allegiance.  Notwithstanding  their  successes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  campaign,  the  Boer  leaders  might  remember 
that  they  are  not  yet  permanently  victorious.  If  their 
bluster  puts  an  end  to  premature  attempts  at  compromise, 
it  will  not  have  been  wholly  useless.  It  may  be  observed 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  in  his  instructive  letter  on  the 
Transvaal  question,  speaks  of  Mr.  Krdger  as  a  moderate 
and  reasonable  man  ;  and  he  adds  that  for  some  time  after 
the  annexation  he  held  office  under  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Another  advantageous  result  of  a  declaration  of  inter- 
necine war  will  be  to  silence  officious  Continental  patrons 
of  the  Boers,  or  at  least  to  render  their  interference  harm- 
less. Fortunately  no  Government  is  at  present  disposed 
to  quarrel  with  England ;  but  the  embarrassments  of  a 
neighbouring  Power  are  sometimes  regarded  with  com- 
placency;  and  a  few  zealous  patriots  in  Holland  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  ought  to  sympathize  with 
the  revolt  in  the  Transvaal.  The  same  persons  might 
probably  approve  of  the  institution  of  a  powerful  Dutch 
State  in  South  Africa  ;  but  they  can  scarcely  expect  the 
Government  or  people  of  England  to  submit  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Boers.  The  precedent  of  the  rebellion  of 
the  North  American  provinces  in  the  last  century  is  not 
applicable  to  the  Cape.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion deliberately  wished  for  independence,  England,  ac- 
cording to  principles  which  have  been  generally  recog- 
nized, would  not  insist  on  retaining  any  part  of  its  dominion 
by  force,  except,  perhaps,  two  or  three  naval  stations 
which  could  bs  easily  defended.  As  long  as  tho  English 
colonists  retain  their  loyalty  they  are  entitled  to  protection 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  Empire.  There  is  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  Colony 
will  respond  to  Kruger's  invitation.  It  would  be  madne>s 
to  engage  without  provocation  in  a  rebellion  which  would 
be  also  a  civil  war.  Though  there  have  sometimes  been 
jealousies  and  rivalries  between  tho  two  races,  they  have 
formed  one  political  community.  The  English  element  is 
more  largely  represented  in  the  present  Cabinet ;  but  the 
last  Minister  was  of  foreign  descent,  and  his  policy  was 
favoured  by  tho  Dutch.  It  had  not  hitherto  been  expected 
by  either  party  that  tho  whole  country  should  bo  claimed 
exclusively  by  the  so-called  Africanders.  It  is  true  that 
tho  sovereignty  of  England  was  founded  on  conquest ;  but 
at  tho  distant  time  when  the  Cape  was  annexed  Holland 
had  become  virtually  a  provinco  of  Fruncc.  The  English 
immigration  is  of  later  date. 

The  only  analogy  which  exists  between  tho  present  diffi- 
culties and  tho  separation  of  tho  American  colonies  ap- 
plies to  tho  Transvaal  rather  than  tho  Cape.  It  has  often 
been  observed  that  one  of  tho  principal  causes  of  the 
American  rebellion  was  tho  conquest  of  Canada.  Against, 
tho  French  tho  colonists  and  tho  mother-country  had  been 
engaged  in  a  common  cause  ;  and,  when  tho  contest  was 
docided,  they  were  for  the  first  time  at  loisuro  to  fall  out. 
among  themselves.  The  destruction  of  tho  Zulu  power 
has  had  a  similar  effect  on  tho  relations  botweon  Kngland 
and  tho  Transvaal.  If  Ckiewayo  were  still  at  tho  head  ol 
his  forrnidablo  army,  the  Hoors  would  havo  acquiesced  in 
English  sovereignty,  becauso  it  gave  them  a  right  to 
protection.  They  aro  now  believed  to  bo  intriguing  with 
the  potty  native  chiefs  for  aid,  which  will  certainly  bo  re- 
fused  if  barbarians  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
friends  and  enemicH.  Tho  English  Government,  will  DOt 
repeat  the  mistake  of  tho  last  century  by  employing  savages 
against  enemies  of  European  extraction.  Tho  effect  of 
the  Basnto  war,  which  is  now  approaching  its  end,  cannot 
bo  confidently  anticipated.  Tho  colonial  Government, 
having  from  tho  first  abstained  from  demanding  the 
assistance  of  English  troops,  will  naturally  regard  its  un- 
aided victory  as  a  confirmation  of  its  right  to  practical 
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independence ;  bat,  if  tlie  Transvaal  complications  create 
differences  between  the  two  sections  of  tho  population  of 
the  colony,  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  tho  Basuto  war 
was  promoted  by  a  Ministry  of  English  raco,  or  that  sorno 
of  the  burgher  troops  abandoned  their  comrades  in  the 
middle  of  tho  war.  The  dominant  party  will  not  be  pre- 
pared to  acquiesco  in  tho  claim  of  tho  Africanders  to  ex- 
clusive supremacy  in  all  tho  States  and  provinces  of  the 
continent. 

In  his  answer  to  Lord  Bra  bourne  Lord  Kimberley 
naturally  declined  to  furnish  information  as  to  the  pros- 

Eects  of  a  peaceable  settlement.  If  tho  negotiations 
aply  fail,  tho  result  will  bo  duo  rather  to  the  improvi- 
dent obstinacy  of  tho  Boers  than  to  tho  firmness  or  dignity 
of  the  Government.  The  discussion  in  tho  House  of  Lords 
may  perhaps  have  been  useful  in  dissipating  some  popular 
illusions.  Lord  Brabourne,  who  during  Mr.  Gladstone's 
last  Administration  represented  the  Colonial  Office  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  adhered  to  the  opinion  which  he  has 
consistently  maintained,  that  Lord  Carnarvon's  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  was  politic  and  just.  The  expediency 
of  the  measure  is,  in  truth,  more  doubtful  than  its  justice. 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  may  have  been  too  sanguine 
in  his  belief  that  the  people  approved  tho  annexation, 
but  they  tacitly  acquiesced.  They  have  since  received 
great  and  costly  benefits  from  the  English  Government. 
They  have  been  relieved  from  financial  insolvency  or 
collapse,  and  an  efficient  local  administration  has  been 
established.  The  change  in  their  relations  to  the  native 
tribes  is  still  more  important.  Before  the  annexation 
the  Boers  were  scarcely  able  to  make  head  against  Se- 
cocoeni  ;  and  they  would  have  been  helpless  against  the 
powerful  Zulu  army,  if  Cetewayo  had,  in  accordance 
with  his  repeated  threats,  invaded  the  Transvaal.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  native  wars 
which  have  been  conducted  at  the  exclusive  expense  of 
England,  the  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  the  present  insurrection.  Lord 
Brabourne  entered  fully  into  the  question  whether  the 
Boers  had  violated  the  terms  of  the  Convention  under 
which  they  obtained  their  independence  by  their  main- 
tenance of  slavery  or  compulsory  servitude.  Lord  Kimberley 
confirmed  the  statement  that  women  and  children  had 
been  enslaved  or  sold  ;  but  be  distinguished  among  the 
three  communities  which  ultimately  combined  to  form  tho 
Transvaal  Republic.  The  more  remote  settlers  were  more 
lawless  than  those  who  lived  in  a  comparatively  civilized 
neighbourhood.  Tho  oppression  which  may  have  been 
practised  on  the  natives  affects  the  present  policy  of  the 
English  Government  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  original 
annexation.  It  was  not  because  the  Boers  kept  native 
slaves  that  Sir  Tiieophilus  Shepstone  superseded  the 
President  and  the  Volksraad.  The  assumption  of  sove- 
reignty may  have  afterwards  entailed  on  the  Government 
responsibilities  which  cannot  properly  be  disclaimed. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  natives  are  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  re-establishmeiit  of  the  Dutch  Republic. 


M.  GAMBETTA'3  SPEECH. 

"VT  GAMBETTA'S  speech  on  Monday  is  important, 
i\JL  •  not  for  any  new  light  which  it  brings  to  bear  upon 
his  future  policy,  but  for  the  clearness  with  which  he 
specifies  the  condition  under  which  it  will  become  his 
duty  to  anuonnce  that  policy  to  the  world.  He  is  exceed- 
ingly careful  to  disclaim  any  interference,  past  or  future, 
with  the  existing  Government.  It  is  not  his  business  to 
tell  the  Cabinet  what  it  ought  to  do,  or  to  criticize  what  it 
has  done.  Nor  has  he  at  any  time  laboured  to  set  up 
a  secret  Cabinet  by  the  6ide  of  the  Cabinet  nominally  in 
ollico,  or  to  supersede  the  Cabinet  nominally  in  office  by 
the  issue  of  instructions  or  suggestions  intended  to  over- 
rule it.  His  attitude  ever  since  he  became  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  been  one  of  observation 
and  reserve.  He  has  noted  what  has  gone  on,  and  formed 
his  own  conclusions  with  regard  to  it ;  but  he  has  kept 
those  conclusions  strictly  to  himself.  The  assertions  to 
the  contrary  have  not  been  mistakes ;  they  have  been 
wilful  misrepresentations.  Those  who  have  invented 
and  circulated  them  are  not  mere  busybodies,  bent  upon 
knowing  more  than  there  is  to  be  known ;  they  are 
enemies  of  the  Republic,  anxious  to  injure  the  Republic 
♦■hrough  one  of  its  most  devoted  servants.    Nothing  that 


could  have  this  effect  has  been  too  untrue  or  too  mis- 
chievous for  them  to  say  it.  When  they  found  that  their 
countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  distrust  M.  Gambetta 
as  regards  homo  politics,  they  had  recourse  to  foreign 
affairs.  When  they  had  failed  to  make  the  nation  suspect 
him  of  aiming  at  making  himself  dictator,  they  tried  to- 
make  it  believe  that  he  was  going  to  commit  France  to 
war.  "  Gambetta,  e'est  la  guerre  "  has  been  their  cry  ever 
since  the  Cherbourg  speech,  and  as  tho  elections  havo  ap- 
proached tho  energy  of  those  who  sustain  it  has  been  re- 
doubled. M.  Gambetta  meets  all  this  by  a  positivo 
denial,  and  by  a  demand  for  the  production  of  evidence- 
that  ho  has  done  one  single  thing  of  which  he  has  been 
accused.  Ho  has  a  policy — that  much  he  admits;  but  he 
utterly  refuses  to  say  at  present  what  that  policy  is.  It 
will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  break  silence  upon  this 
point  when  the  country  has  unmistakably  called  him  to 
play  another  part  than  that  which  is  at  present  assigned 
to  him.  Until  that  day  comes  France  will  be  governed 
by  the  men  whom  she  has  chosen  to  govern  her.  When 
she  makes  a  change  in  this  respect,  and  elects  to  bo- 
governed  by  M.  Gambetta,  tho  reason  for  hia  reserve  will 
be  at  end,  and  France  will  know  the  man  in  whom  she 
has  so  steadfastly  believed. 

It  is  not  often  that  statements  apparently  so  contradic- 
tory as  those  made  by  M.  Gambetta's  enemies  and  thoso 
made  by  M.  Gambetta  himself  admit  of  being  reconciled. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
both  may  not  be  substantially  true.  M.  Gambetta  says  that 
he  has  not  attempted  to  influence  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  his  enemies  say  that  the  action  of  the  Government 
on  a  great  number  of  points — on  all  points,  indeed,  down 
to  the  time  that  the  evident  unwillingness  of  the  country 
to  see  itself  committed  to  a  policy  which  can  by  possi- 
bility lead  to  war,  made  it  necessary  for  the  Government, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  M.  Gambetta,  to  lower  their  tone 
upon  the  Greek  question — has  been  influenced  by  him. 
Put  in  this  way,  there  is  no  real  incompatibility  between 
the  two  assertions.  A  politician  may  exercise  a  very 
powerful  influence  on  the  policy  of  a  Government  with- 
out making  any  direct  attempt  to  bring  about  tho 
ends  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  brought  about.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  position  before  and  during  the  general  election 
is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  He  was  not  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition ;  he  constantly  disclaimed  any  desire  to 
be  replaced  in  power;  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  held 
little  or  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  nominal  leader 
of  Opposition.  But  the  one  thing  that  either  Liberals  or 
Conservatives  cared  to  know  about  either  a  candidate  or 
a  policy  was  what  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  country  had  decided  that  a  Liberal  victory 
would  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  victory,  and  that  a  Liberal  defeat 
would  be  Mr.  Gladstone's  defeat.  .  What  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  the  Liberal  party  in  the  interval  between  the  elec- 
tion of  the  present  Parliament  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
last  Parliament,  M.  Gambetta  has  been  to  the  Republican, 
party  ever  since  M.  GrGvy  has  been  President.  When 
M.  Gambetta  says  that  he  is  a  simple  soldier,  fighting  in 
the  ranks,  he  does  but  reproduce  Mr.  Gladstone's  protes- 
tations. When  other  people  say  that  where  M.  Gambeti  \ 
fights,  there,  whether  ho  calls  himself  soldier  or  general, 
the  battle  will  always  be  the  hardest  and  success  or  reverse 
the  most  decisive,  they  only  repeat  what  all  England  was 
saying  about  Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  the  moment  that  the 
elections  set  the  question  at  rest.  Real  and  apparent 
power  are  not  always  or  necessarily  vested  in  tho  same 
person,  and  where  they  are  divided  there  will  always  be 
room  for  the  kind  of  misrepresentations  of  which  M. 
Gambetta  now  complains. 

The  speech  of  Monday  will,  at  all  events,  have  tho 
effect  of  making  these  so-called  misrepresentations  use- 
less for  the  future.  The  only  object  that  the  authors  of 
them  could  have  proposed  to  themselves  was  to  make  it 
universally  acknowledged  that  it  is  M.  Gambetta,  and 
not  the  Minister  who  happens  at  the  moment  to  be  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  who  really  governs  France.  Now 
that  M.  Gambetta  has  avowed  in  his  place  in  Parliament 
that  he  is  ready  to  govern  France  whenever  France  asks 
him  to  do  so,  this  universal  acknowledgment  has  been 
secured.  There  is  not  probably  at  this  moment  a  single 
section  of  French  politicians  which  does  not  wish  to  see 
M.  Gambetta  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This  desire  is, 
no  doubt,  prompted  by  very  different  motives.  The 
Royalist  or  the   Communist  desires   to   see  him  dis- 
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credited  by  failure  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
mmense  difficulties  of  the  situation.  The  Republi- 
can thinks  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  will 
aot  be  fairly  faced  nntil  M.  Gambetta  takes  the  reins  into 
bis  own  hands.  Hitherto  the  confusions  which  have 
igain  and  again  shown  themselves  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  have  mostly  bad  their  origin  in  the  attempt  of 
some  section  or  other  to  make  Gambetta  say  plainly 
whether  and  when  he  meant  to  take  them  into  his  hands. 
Upon  this  point  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  un- 
certainty. It  is  not  France  that  is  waiting  for  M.  Gam- 
betta, but  M.  Gamdetta  that  is  waiting  for  France.  He 
will  continue  to  play  the  part  he  has  played  hitherto 
nntil  such  time  as  the  country  shall  unmistakably  assign 
him  a  different  part.  Those  who  wish  to  hasten  the 
day  on  which  M.  Gambetta  exchanges  the  chair  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  for  some  more  directly  political  post 
have  now  only  to  encourage  the  country  to  make  its 
wishes  known.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  M.  Gambetta 
has  pledged  himself  not  to  ignore  or  resist  the  summons. 
I  There  is  not  one  word  in  his  speech  which  reads  like 
false  or  assumed  modesty.  M.  Gambetta  is  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  place  he  fills  in  the  country,  and  he 
only  defers  taking  formal  possession  of  it  until  such  time 
as  he  can  make  his  seat  completely  secure. 

M.  Gambetta  has  not  denned  the  method  by  which  his 
countrymen  are  to  make  him  acquainted  with  their  will. 
But  with  a  general  election  in  prospect  this  is  not  a  point 
upon  which  any  serious  difficulty  need  arise.  From  now 
till  the  canvass  begins  every  intending  candidate  on  the 
Republican  side  will  be  considering  how  he  can  best 
identify  his  return  with  M.  Gambetta's  assumption  of 
power.  Possibly  he  will  say  openly  in  his  address 
to  the  electors,  that,  if  returned,  he  will  call  upon  M. 
Gambetta  to  redeem  his  promise  and  to  place  himself  at 
the  disposal  of  France.  Possibly  some  formula  will  be 
devised  which  will  express  this  sentiment  quite  as  clearly 
without  putting  it  into  words.  Whichever  course  is 
adopted,  the  result  will  be  the  same.  The  Republican 
deputies  will  come  to  Paris  pledged  up  to  the  eyes  to 
place  M.  Gambetta  in  whatever  position  he  thinks  it  most 
convenient  to  hold  as  the  real  ruler  of  Franco.  If  he 
desires  to  be  Minister,  M.  Grew  will  no  longer  omit  to 
send  for  him.  If  he  desire9  to  be  President,  probably  M. 
Grevy,  who  has  never  opposed  himself  to  the  ascertained 
wishes  of  the  nation,  will  retire  from  public  life  a  little 
sooner  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done.  As  the  Con- 
stitution stands,  however,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  M.  Gambetta's  ambition  will  go  beyond  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister.  In  strong  hands  this  is  at  present  a  place 
of  more  real  power  than  that  held  by  the  nominal  Chief 
of  the  State.  The  President  has  to  do  what  his  Ministers 
tell  him,  and  that  is  scarcely  a  function  which  it  would 
suit  M.  Gambetta  to  discbarge.  During  the  rest  of  M. 
Gkevt's  tenure  of  office  M.  Gambetta  will  have  time 
enough  to  take  counsel  with  himself  whether  ho  will  be 
better  able  to  carry  out  his  policy  as  an  elected  President 
with  Ministers  of  his  own  choosing  or  ns  a  Minister  im- 
posed upon  the  President  by  the  will  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  If  ho  determines  to  bo  M.  Gravy's  successor, 
he  will  probably  first  procure  a  change  in  the  method  of 
election.  A  President  elected  by  the  Legislature  will 
always  occupy  an  unsatisfactory  position  if  the  Legisla- 
ture which  elected  him  has  been  replaced  by  another 
of  different  views.  ITo  may  feel  sure  that,  if  tho  country 
had  to  choose  between  him  and  tho  Legislature,  its  choico 
would  still  fall  upon  him  ;  bnt,  with  tho  dislike  that  French 
Republicans  have  to  dissolution,  ho  may  have  no  means 
of  putting  tho  issue  thus  plainly.  Tho  great  power  that 
tho  President  exercises  in  tho  United  States  will  alwnyH 
be  before  his  eyes,  and  tho  only  way  to  attain  similar 
power  for  himself  will  bo  to  givo  the  election  of  tho 
President  to  tho  pcoplo  instead  of  to  tho  two  Chambers.  Tho 
charge  of  aiming  at  a  dictatorship,  which  is  suro  to  bo 
brought  against  a  President,  or  expectant  President,  who 
suggests  such  a  change  in  tho  Constitution,  will  bo  easily 
repelled  by  an  appeal  to  tho  American  example.  Indeed, 
tho  mechanism  of  the  existing  Fronch  Constitution  has  tho 
conspicuous  fault  that  it  first  makes  tho  Chief  of  tho  Btfttfl 
more  directly  a  representative  of  tho  Legislature  than  tlx? 
Ministers  themselves,  and  then  token  away  tho  authority 
which  it  has  given  by  compelling  him  to  oxorciso  it  through 
Ministers  over  the  choice  of  whom  bn  has  at  most  only  a 
veto.    Tho  circumstances  under  which  tho  Constitution 


came  into  being  do  not  invest  it  with  any  of  that  eacred- 
ness  which  v.  3uld  lead  Frenchmen  to  cling  to  it  after  its 
operation  has  been  shown  to  be  illogical. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

IF  the  concurrent  testimony  of  almost  all  purveyors  of 
news  may  be  trusted,  the  Powers  have  practically 
agreed  to  modify  in  favour  of  Turkey  the  award  or  ro  oni- 
mendatiou  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  Notwithstanding 
the  reserves  of  the  English  Government,  some  of  the 
parties  to  the  negotiation  seriously  insist  on  the  surrender 
of  Janina  or  of  Metzovo.  The  Porte  has  therefore  gained 
something  considerable  by  its  refusal  to  yield  to  pressure; 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Po\vei"S  has  perhaps  also  been 
affected  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  element  into  the 
controversy  since  the  date  of  the  Conference.  The 
organization  of  the  Albanian  League,  while  it  constitutes 
an  additional  embarrassment  for  Turkey,  at  the  same  time 
places  a  new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Greek  territorial  ag- 
grandizement. According  to  a  late  report,  the  League 
was  preparing  both  to  resist  Turkish  authority  in  Northern 
Albania,  and  to  detach  troops,  if  required,  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  South.  If  the  statement  is  accurate,  the 
Greek  Government  would  be  ill  advised  in  provoking  a 
formidable  local  resistance.  The  diversions  which  may 
perhaps  be  effected  to  the  detriment  of  Turkey  would  not 
concern  the  Albanians ;  and  an  extension  of  territory 
effected  against  the  wish  of  the  population  would  be  in- 
vidious and  insecure.  The  Porte,  encouraged  perhaps  by 
partial  diplomatic  success,  hopes  also  to  retain  the  town 
and  district  of  Prevesa  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
It  is  understood  that  the  English  Ambassador  will  strongly 
oppose  the  demand ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he  is 
instructed  ultimately  to  yield  if  his  colleagues  should  be 
of  an  opposite  opinion.  It  seems  that  there  is  no  longer 
any  dispute  about  Thessaly,  though  perhaps  the  Turks 
have  not  formally  withdrawn  their  claim  to  Larissa.  In- 
genious politicians  attribute  the  comparative  pliancy  of 
the  Sultan  on  the  question  of  Thessaly  to  a  belief  that 
Austria,  in  the  prospect  of  the  future  acquisition  of  Salonica, 
objects  to  the  acquisition  by  Greece  of  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Volo,  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  far- 
fetched speculations.  When  the  boundaries  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  were  about  to  be  settled  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  one  of  the  frontier  lines  under  discussion 
was  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta  to  tho  Gulf  of  Volo. 
An  objection  was  raised  on  the  part  of  tho  English  Govern- 
ment to  the  possession  by  Greece  of  a  port  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Corfu,  which  might,  as  it  was 
feared,  become  in  practico  a  Russian  naval  station.  Tho 
transfer  of  tho  Ionian  Islands  to  Greece  has  entirely 
altered  tho  position  of  affairs. 

The  statement  that  the  German  and  Austrian  Ambas- 
sadors have  arrived  at  a  completo  understanding  with  tho 
Porte  is  probably  premature.  Tho  English  Government  has 
perhaps  sufficient  reasons  for  continuing  to  maintain  tho 
validity  of  the  decision  of  tho  Conference.  The  participation 
of  Mr.  Gosciien  in  tho  discussion  between  tho  Porte  and  tho 
Ambassadors  proves  that  he  cannot  have  been  instructed  to 
treat  tho  Berlin  award  as  a  final  and  irrevocable  decision, 
it  would  indeed  bo  idle  to  rely  on  tho  concert  of  Europe, 
when  half  tho  Powers  repudiate  their  former  agrceraont, 
and  all  are  engaged  in  a  fresh  negotiation  on  tho  samo 
subject.  Tho  English  Government  probably  uses  the 
<!<  i  i-ion  of  tho  Conferenco  as  an  instrument  of  legitimate 
pressure,  by  announcing  to  tho  Porto  that,  in  default  of 
an  amicable  settlement,  tho  title  ofGrooco  to  tho  whole 
territory  in  dispute,  including  .Janina  and  Metzovo,  would 
be  regarded  as  valid.  Tho  interpretation  of  tho  award 
has  repeatedly  varied  ^n  accordance  with  tho  wishes  or 
policy  of  different  Powers.  M.  DE  Freycinet  at  one  timo 
aoobtrrd  that  it  created  an  irrefragablo  right  or  title, 
though  ho  left,  to  Kngland  tho  hononr  and  tho  duty 
of  enforcing  tho  nlleged  decroo  of  Europe  In  other 
words,  he  magnified  tho  importance  of  the  rosnlt  of 
tli'-  Conference,  for  tho  pnrposo  of  showing  that  tho  I'Venoh 
Government  had  exhausted  iln  obligations  to  Greece.  Only 
two  or  three  months  boforo  ho  had  insisted  that  tho  naval 
demonstration  should  bo  continncd  nntil  tho  claims  of 
0fWO0  were  satisfied.  His  successor,  desiring  to  rostntin 
tho  warlike  ardour  of  Grooco,  explained  that  tho  awunk 
wns  a   simplo  recommendation,  which  Turkey  vu  af 
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liberty  to  decliue.  The  largo  exportation  of  Government 
rifles  from  France  to  Greeco  Las  not  been  satisfactorily 
explained  by  M.  Ferry.  It  was  doubtful  wbetber  M. 
St.-Hilaire's  language  tended  to  promote  peaceable  dis- 
positions at  Athens,  and  be  bad  perhaps  forgotten  that 
lie  was  encouraging  resistance  at  Constantinople.  The 
English  Government  may  or  may  not  be  liable  to  the 
charge  of  turbulence  and  imprudence ;  but  from  first  to 
last  it  seems  to  have  been  consistent.  If  the  other  Govern- 
ments bad  agreed,  force  would  have  been  employed  to 
compel  tbe  submission  of  Turkey.  When  Austria, 
Germany,  and  Franco  successively  drew  back,  England 
still,  as  far  as  possible,  maintained  the  cause  of  Greece. 
The  armaments,  which  may  perhaps  after  all  precipitate  a 
rupture,  would  probably  not  have  been  undertaken  but  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  English  Government.  If  its 
policy  had  prevailed,  the  Porte  would,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
have  been  forced  into  submission. 

The  schome  of  compensating  Greece  for  disappointment 
on  the  mainland  by  the  acquisition  of  Crete  is  probably 
confined  to  irresponsible  projectors.  It  seems  unlikely 
that,  after  recent  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  negotiating 
with  the  Porte  and  with  one  another,  the  Great  Powers 
should  voluntarily  raise  an  entirely  new  diplomatic  issue. 
The  most  zealous  friends  of  the  Greek  race  can  scarcely  con- 
tend that  Crete  is  in  urgent  need  of  liberation.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  present  administrative  system,  the 
island  has  been  tranquil ;  and  any  discontent  which  may 
exist  prevails  rather  among  the  Mussulman  minority 
than  among  the  Greeks,  who  are  believed  to  illustrate  their 
numerical  preponderance  by  an  arrogant  demeanour. 
It  would  seem  that  they  enjoy  the  control  of  the  local 
finances,  for  some  of  them  lately  proposed  to  punish  the 
Governor  of  Crete  on  account  of  supposed  disregard  of 
their  wishes  by  depriving  him  of  half  of  his  salary. 
Although  Crete  may  perhaps  be  destined  at  some  future 
time  to  form  part  of  the  Greek  State,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Christian  population  at  present  desires  annexation. 
Another  reason  against  introducing  the  question  of  Crete 
into  the  controversy  is  that  the  substitution  of  one  terri- 
tory for  another  is  at  variance  with  tbe  only  principle 
which  can  justify  tbe  transfer  from  Turkey  to  Greece.  It 
can  be  no  satisfaction  to  the  population  of  any  part  of 
Epirus  or  Thessaly,  if  it  remains  against  its  will  under 
Turkish  dominion,  to  know  that  somewhere  else  Greek 
Christians  have  become  Hellenic  subjects.  The  theory  of 
compensation  as  it  was  exemplified  at  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  was  consistent  and  intelligible.  The  allied 
Governments  professedly  looked  only  to  the  dynastic 
rights  or  claims ;  and  a  king  who  had  been  obliged  to  give 
up  two  or  three  bundred  thousand  subjects  to  satisfy  an 
ambitious  neighbour  was,  according  to  established  rules, 
entitled  to  an  equivalent  at  the  expense  of  some  still  more 
helpless  potentate.  The  doctrine  of  nationalities,  which 
had  not  then  been  invented,  constitutes  the  only  title  of 
the  Greek  kingdom  to  aggrandizement.  The  right  vested 
in  the  subjects,  and  not  in  tbe  sovereign,  is  obviously  in- 
capable of  being  transferred. 

The  question  of  peace  or  war  will  necessarily  be  decided 
in  a  few  weeks.  Before  the  end  of  March  the  season  for 
•nilitary  operations  will  have  begun ;  and  if  the  Greeks  have 
finally  determined  to  seize  the  disputed  territory  by  force, 
they  will  have  nothing  to  gain  by  delay.  There  is  no  reason 
to  apprehend  that  the  Turkish  Government  will  exercise 
its  undoubted  right  of  anticipating  attack.  The  Sultan 
■well  knows  that  be  has  nothing  to  gain  by  war,  although 
he  may  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  sacrifices  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  averted.  Even  in  the  event  of  war,  the 
Porte  has  voluntarily  pledged  itself  not  to  make  use  of 
its  superiority  at  sea.  The  Turkish  Ministers  are  probably 
aware  that  some  or  all  of  the  Powers  would  interfere  to 
prevent  the  bombardment  of  Athens  or  of  the  Piraeus. 
At  the  same  time,  they  have  declared  their  intention  of 
carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  if,  as  they  pro- 
fess to  believe,  they  are  strong  enough  to  repel  invasion. 
The  Porte  also  undertakes  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until 
Greece  commits  some  act  of  hostility.  All  the  Ambassadors 
in  the  Notes  which  they  presented  a  few  days  ago  reminded 
the  Turkish  Government  of  its  promise.  They  also  concur 
in  the  intimation  that  the  concessions  which  have  hitherto 
been  offered  will  not  be  deemed  sufficient.  It  is  not  at 
present  known  whether  the  Powers  are  agreed  as  to 
^imits  which  might  be  accepted  as  satisfactory.  If  a  com- 
promise is  finally  effected,  the  task  of  obtaining  the  assent 
of  Greece  will  still  remain  to  be  accomplished.  Notwith- 


standing the  warlike  language  of  Greek  politicians  of  all 
parties,  it  is  improbable  that  a  large  and  immediate  addi- 
tion of  territory  will  be  refused  in  the  uncertain  hope  of 
obtaining  something  more.  It  will  be  a  defect  in  tho 
settlement  that  it  is  unlikely  to  be  final ;  but  the  Greeks 
may  find  some  consolation  even  in  their  belief  that  they 
suffer  present  injustice.  T^hc  decision  of  the  Conference 
of  Berlin  will  serve  as  an  excuse  for  future  claims  to  bo 
preferred  on  suitable  occasions.  It  is  certain  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  Turkey  will  continue  or  recur,  with  the  result 
of  furnishing  envious  and  unfriendly  neighbours  with 
opportunities  of  aggression. 


CENTRAL  ASIAN  AFFAIRS. 

THE  tyranny  of  the  Coercion  Bill  has  driven  Lord 
Lytton's  motion  on  the  subject  of  Candahar  into  next 
week ;  but  the  interval  seems  to  be  rather  grateful  than 
otherwise  to  the  partisans  on  both  sides.  Arguments  of 
all  kinds  are  being  accumulated  by  persons  who  appear  to 
be  regardless  of  Lord  Hartington's  ingenuous  avowal  that, 
though  the  Government  do  not  object  to  listen  to  them,  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  beforehand  not  to  be  convinced. 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  has  been  once  more  overthrowing  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  who  in  this  particular  question  reminds  the 
contemplative  man  irresistibly  of  the  pith  soldiers  of  his 
youth,  things  of  no  weight  nor  power  of  resistance,  but 
possessed  of  a  miraculous  faculty  of  recovery.  Intelligence 
comes  from  all  parts  of  the  world  as  to  the  impression 
created  by  the  Cabul  correspondence — an  impression  which, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  uniform  enough.  Lord  George 
Hamilton  and  a  certain  "  Igxotus  "  are  at  daggers  drawn 
as  to  the  plans  of  the  late  Indian  Government.  A  curious 
and  characteristic  attempt  has  also  been  made  to  get  up 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Russia  by  means  of  the  story 
about  Major  Butler,  Lord  Lytton,  and  the  Turcomans. 
As  an  instance  of  the  tendency  of  certain  Radicals  to  the 
weakness  which  is  sometimes  called  Cosmopolitanism  and 
sometimes  fouling  your  own  nest,  the  effort  is  interesting, 
but  in  itself  it  might  have  been  better  planned.  For  it  is 
not  necessary  to  examine  even  the  amount  of  truth  which 
there  may  be  in  the  story  that  in  1876-7  Major  Butlek, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Viceroy,  visited  the  Tekke  Tur- 
comans and  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  war.  The 
ingenious,  but  unluckily  ill-informed,  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  News  who  calls  himseld  "Dinadan" — an  uncere- 
monious borrowing  of  the  name  of  a  knight  of  Arthur's 
Court  who  did  not  deserve  such  base  usage — seems  to  be 
ignorant  of  facts  and  dates  to  a  really  remarkable  degree. 
Had  everything  taken  place  (an  enormous  concession)  as 
he  supposes  it  to  have  taken  place,  the  parallel  with  the 
Cabul  intrigue  would  unluckily  still  be  incomplete  in  some 
important  particulars.  For,  by  his  showing,  the  pro- 
ceeding took  place  long  before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  We 
have  the  i-epeated  assurances  of  his  friends,  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  as  their  witness,  that  everything  done  before 
that  by  Russia  against  England  was  de  bonne  guerre. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  refusal  to  recognize  as  allowable  on 
one  side  what  is  admitted  to  have  been  allowable  on  the 
other  is  nearly  as  characteristic  of  the  party  from  which 
it  comes  as  the  readiness  to  accept  any  idle  rumour  in  the 
desire  to  discredit  England. 

Although,  however,  this  particular  attempt  to  drag 
Central  Asian  affairs  into  the  Afghan  question  is  as  idle  as 
it  is  improper,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turcomans  and 
their  fate  must  enter  largely  into  the  calculations  of  every 
one  wTho  approaches  the  Candahar  question  in  a  different 
spirit  from  that  of  Lord  Hartington,  and  who  is  willing 
to  let  his  conclusion  follow  his  reasoning  and  not  to 
adjust  the  reasoning  to  the  conclusion.  Since  the  fall  of 
Geok  Tepe  great  uncertainty  has  prevailed  as  to  the 
probability  of  the  Russians  pushing  on  to  Merv  or  limit- 
ing their  advance  to  the  district  of  Askabad.  Even  now 
we  have  no  official  intimation,  either  English  or  Russian, 
as  to  any  such  intentions  of  limitation.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  believe  that  the  Russians  are  not  going  to 
Merv.  Mysterious  and  contradictory  statements  are  made 
from  St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Russian 
generals  and  armies.  In  the  last  few  days,  however,  two 
important  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  Centra! 
Asian  question,  the  one  being  that  part  of  Professor 
Vambery's  letter  to  Lord  Lytton  which  deals  directh 
with  the  question  of  an  advance  to  Merv,  the  other  thi 
telegrams  from  the  Daily  News'  Correspondent  on  th«. 
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'ersian  frontier.  Professor  Vambery,  like  other  Conti- 
entai  critics,  thinks  that  in  the  letter  the  Russians  will 
ot  go  to  Merv,  because  (which  is  doubtless  true)  it  is  not 
heir  direct  way  to  Herat.  The  Daily  News'  Correspondent 
oes  not  think,  but  tells  us  facts.  It  seems  that  after 
he  rout  at  Geok  Tepe  and  the  surrender  of  many  thou- 
and  families,  the  Tekkes  by  no  means  abandoned  the  hope 
f  resistance.  Their  leader,  Macdumkuli  Khan,  assembled 
considerable  force  at  the  Tejeucl  Swamp  northward  and 
astward  of  Askabad,  and  the  Merv  Turcomans  prepared 
or  an  obstinate  resistance.  For  the  moment,  however, 
Jeneral  Skobeleff  and  his  officers  appear  to  have  other 
hings  to  do  than  to  fight ;  as  indeed,  being  prudent  com- 
aanders,  they  should  have.  They  are  purchasing  large 
applies  of  food  in  the  fertile  Persian  border  districts  of 
)eregez  and  Kelat.  They  are  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
emaining  Tekke  clans  of  the  Askabad  district  to  come  in. 
They  are  passing  and  repassing  along  the  now  beaten 
lighway  from  Geok  Tepe  to  the  Caspian,  bringing  up, 

10  doubt,  stores  and  perhaps  men.  Besides  all  this,  they 
lave  apparently  established  a  complete  hold  over  Persia,  a 
natter  of  the  first  importance  to  them.  General  Skobe- 
>eff,  we  are  told,  has  signified  his  intention  of  marching 
f  necessary  through  the  Shah's  territory,  and  so  far  has 
.his  been  from  exciting  any  ill-feeling  that  the  Govern- 
nent  of  Teheran  have  given  orders  to  scud  back  ref  ugee 
Turcomans,  they  being  regarded  as  Russian  subjects. 
That  is  to  say,  the  Russianization  of  the  Central  Tekkes 
s  regarded  by  Persia  as  an  accomplished  fact,  and  every- 
thing is  going  on  in  due  course  for  the  conversion  of  the 
jrovince,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  of  Askabad  into  part  of 
.he  Czar's  dominions.  Russian  troops  and  Russian  terri- 
tory have  thus  appeared  at  little  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  Meshed,  at  little  more  than  three  hundred  miles 
'rom  Herat.  Nor  even  if  the  Tekke  resistance  were  to 
;ontinne,  can  that  resistance  be  any  more  looked  upon  as 

11  bar  to  a  Russian  advance.  The  last  "reserve  "of  the 
Turcomans  fe  out  of  the  direct  way  to  Afghanistan  and 
India,  and  could  at  worst  be  an  awkward  flank  neighbour 
;o  such  an  advance.  The  remnant  of  the  Akkals  and  the 
Merv  men  are,  from  this  time  forward,  cerne  by  the  forces 
)f  General  Kacfmajjn  on  one  side,  by  the  new  Transcaspian 
province  and  its  garrison  on  the  other.  They  may,  and 
probably  will,  give  trouble,  and  will  be  sooner  or  later 
treated  as  their  Western  kinsmen  have  been.  But  they 
:ease  to  be  in  any  strictness  a  bar  to  the  progress  of  Russia 
eastwards  and  southwards. 

Such  is  the  construction  which  seems  most  reasonable 
to  put  on  the  latest  news  from  Northern  Persia,  taken  in 
conjunction  not  merely  with  Professor  Vambery's  opinion, 
but  with  the  facts  of  geography.  This  latter  addition  is 
perhaps  worth  making,  for  there  are  not  wanting  ingenious 
persons  who  would  otherwise  say  "  Professor  Vambery  is 
"  a  Russophobe."  A  Russophobe  cannot  introduce  or 
obliterate  mountains  or  rivers  in  Russian  official  maps,  nor 
can  he  lengthen  or  shorten  the  number  of  versts  from  one 
place  to  another.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  hence- 
forward, whether  the  Russians  go  to  Merv  or  whether  they 
do  not,  the  last  serious  barrier  between  them  and  Afghanistan 
has  been  removed.  It  might  possibly  be  set  np  again  under 
certain  contingencies,  though  this  is  doubtful,  but  for  the 
presont  it  is  gone.  Indeed,  the  apologists  of  Russia  and 
Lord  Haktinoton  hardly  deny  this.  They  have  discovered 
that  although  the  Government  thinks  Russia  will  not  go 
to  Alcrv,  it  ia  very  likely  that  she  will  go  there,  and  that, 
provided  we  go  awny  instantly  from  Candahar,  it  does  not 
in  the  least  matter.  In  tho  same  way  it  may  bo  said  that 
if  a  man  treads  on  your  toes  tho  easiest  way  of  escaping 
tho  inconvenience  is  to  draw  your  foot  back.  It  certainly 
is  for  a  time.  But  the  same  argument  would  necessitate 
tho  evacuation  of  Quctta  when  tho  Russians  como  to 
Herat,  of  Peshawar  when  they  como  to  Cahul.  It  is 
nndcniablo  that  if  wo  "gcnttlo"  fast  enough  on  each 
occasion,  unpleasant  collisions  cannot  possibly  occur.  If 
tho  reduction  is  to  tho  absurd,  it  can  only  bo  pleaded 
that  tho  argument  reduced  is  absurd  in  itself.  Hut 
there  seems  to  bo  a  kind  of  judgment  in  tho  theological 
serine  on  tho  opponents  of  tho  retention  of  Candahar. 
Tlif-rc  are  many  Knglishmen  who  hat.o  tho  very  name  of 
Afghanistan  with  its  association  of  blunder*  and  disasters, 
mikI  who  would  bo  only  too  glad  to  keep  out  of  it.  Hut 
wtimi  they  ask  for  some  reasonable  argument,  to  justify  its 
Kbaiidonmont,  Lord  Hari  inop >n  answers  that  1 1 1  it  bi  ui  si/h 
Government  havo  mado  up  their  rninds  not  to  bo  con- 
vinced ;  Colonel  Goriion  tells  them  in  Wednesday's  Ttmtt 
that  they  had  mach  better  look  to  tho  China  Sea — as  if  a 


man  should  say,  "  My  dear  sir,  what  nonsense  is  this  you 
"  tell  me  about  your  heart ;  your  heel  is  in  serious  danger, 
"  I  tell  you  " — and  other  advisers  cap  the  climax  by  urging 
that  as  Russia  is  probably  coming  to  Merv,  England  ob- 
viously ought  to  go  away  from  Candahar.  The  childish 
folly  of  such  reasoning  as  this,  the  still  more  childish  folly 
of  refusing  to  reason  at  all,  is  enough  to  make  dispassionate 
critics  despair  of  ever  seeing  the  question  fairly  argued 
out  on  the  only  two  grounds  of  solid  argument  which  the 
advocates  of  surrender  hold — the  financial  ground  and  the 
ground  of  probable  irritation  to  the  Afghans.  The  facts 
of  both  points  are  in  controversy,  as  any  one  who  chooses 
to  read  the  report  of  the  Candahar  meeting  at  St.  James's 
Hall  may  see.  But  even  supposing  them  to  be  admitted, 
the  question  remains  whether  the  fall  of  Geok  Tepe  does 
not  necessitate  the  holding  of  Candahar  at  any  price  of 
money  or  unpopularity.  We  look  to  have  this  argued, 
and  we  are  told  that  if  Russia  is  advancing  there  is  so 
much  the  more  reason  for  England  to  fall  back. 


THE  INCORPORATED  LAW  SOCIETY  AND 
THE  BAR. 

'"IHHE  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  may  at 
jL  least  be  congratulated  on  their  courage.  They  have 
lately  been  making  suggestions  to  the  mixed  Committee 
which  is  now  engaged  in  considering  the  working  of  the 
Judicature  Acts.  Upon  the  greater  number  of  these  sug- 
gestions we  shall  not  say  anything.  Important  as  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  they  are  overshadowed  by  the  suggestion 
that  comes  fifth  in  the  list.  We  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  either  describing  or  abridging  this  wonder- 
ful paragraph,  and  it  is  fortunately  not  so  long  but  that 
we  can  afford  to  quote  its  entire  words: — ''There  can  be 
"  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  main  cause  of  the  heavy 
"  expense  of  modern  litigation  is  due  to  the  largely  in- 
"  creased  fees  paid  to  counsel  of  late  years,  and  especially 
"  to  the  comparatively  recent  practice  of  giving  daily  rc- 
"  fresher  fees,  which  were  all  but  unknown  a  quarter  of 
"  a  century  ago.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  daily 
"  refreshers  should  bo  abolished,  as  being  one  of  the 
"  principal  causes  of  the  undue  lengthening  of  trials,  and 
"  the  increased  expense  thereby  occasioned."  A  good 
deal  was  said  a  year  or  two  back  about  the  largely  increased 
fees  paid  to  doctors  of  late  years,  but  in  that  case  the  com- 
plainants were  tho  people  who  had  actually  to  find  the 
money.  In  tho  present  case  tho  charge  is  brought  by  a 
class  which  is  only  remotely  interested  in  making  it  good. 
If  solicitors  are  obliged  to  advance  counsel's  foes  in  the 
first  instance,  they  havo  seldom  any  difficulty  in  recouping 
themselves.  Indeed,  the  fees  to  counsel  are  perhaps  tho 
item  in  tho  whole  bill  which  tho  client  pays  most  willingly. 
Hero  at  least  ho  feels  ho  has  something  liko  value 
for  his  money,  whereas  tho  other  items,  however 
well  he  may  be  satisfied  with  the  general  result,  usually 
carry  with  them  a  sense  of  hopeless  bowildcniu  tit.  There 
is  no  reason,  of  course,  to  find  fault  with  professional 
zeal  when  it  is  exerted  on  behalf  of  others  ;  but  in  this 
instance,  unfortunately,  thero  seems  much  rea-ou  to  doubt 
whether  professional  zeal  has  been  equalled  by  professional 
accuracy.  If  tho  Council  had  confined  themselves  to  call- 
ing attention  to  tho  increase  in  counsel's  fees,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  would  havo  received  any  official  reply. 
There  are  DO  statistics  to  show  how  barristers'  fees  to-day 
compare  with  barristers'  fees  twenty  or  lit'ty  years  ago. 
Whether  they  havo  increased,  or  diminished,  or  remained 
tho  same  is  one  of  those  points  which  can  only  be  decided 
by  individual  experience,  and  upon  which  individual  ex- 
perience would  probably  give  a  very  uneeilain  sound.  Hut 
tho  Council  of  the  Incorporated  I/iw  Society  has  done 
more  than  this.  It  has  tingled  out  a  specific  instance  of  a 
general  abuse,  and  declared  that  "  the  main  cause  of  the 
"heavy  expense  of  modern  litigation  "  is  tho  "  compara- 
"  tively  recent  practice  of  giving  daily  refresher  fees."  If 
they  had  stopped  even  here  the  Har  might  probably  have* 
seen  no  reason  to  take  offenco.  After  all,  it,  matters  little 
to  counsel  whether  daily  refresher  foes  do  or  do  not  add  to 
the  expense  of  litigation.  Going  to  law  must  always  be  u 
luxury  ;  and,  so  long  as  tho  pneo  asked  lor  it  is  not  pro- 
hibitive,  those  who  dispenso  it  am  not,  likely  to  Bud  any  i 
fault.  Hut  when  tho  Council  recommend  I  hut  daily  r.f'rc  hers 
should  l)e  alsilished  ns  being  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
tho  undue'  lengthening  of  trials,  and  so  of  their  increased 
expense,  tho  challenge  addressed  to  tho  Bar  becomes  very 
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much  moro  direct.  Perhaps  wo  ought  rather  to  say  seems 
to  become  very  much  more  direct,  because  the  Council 
have  expressly  disclaimed  the  most  obvious,  if  not  tho 
only,  meaning  of  their  words.  Tho  Attorney- General 
pointed  out  in  reply  to  their  suggestion  that,  if  they  meant 
to  imply  that  barristers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
refreshers  intentionally  prolong  cases  to  an  unnecessary 
length  for  the  sake  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  themselves, 
the  statement  contained  a  direct  charge  against  tho 
honour  and  even  the  honesty  of  every  member  of 
the  Car.  Thereupon  the  Council  unanimously  di- 
rected their  President  to  assure  the  Attorney-General 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  prefer  such  a  charge  ;  that 
the  meaning  attached  to  tho  suggestion  in  question  is 
incorrect;  and — wanning  apparently  as  they  went  on 
disclaiming — that  they  had  no  intention  of  making  any 
accusation  whatever  against  the  Bar.  Upon  receiving 
these  assurances  the  Attorney-General  had  of  course  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  express  the  pleasure  with  which  the  Bar 
would  learn  that  the  meaning  .attributed  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  Council  was  incorrect.  But  he  went  on  to  say 
that  the  President's  letter  would  have  been  read  with 
still  greater  pleasure  if  it  had  conveyed  what  meaning  the 
Council  of  the  Incorporation  of  the  Law  Society  did  attach 
to  the  words  they  had  used.  It  will  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  addition  to  the  Attorney-General's 
reply  says  no  more  than  is  reasonable.  The  more  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society 
is  looked  at  the  harder  it  becomes  to  give  it  any  meaning 
except  the  meaning  we  are  expressly  told  we  are  not  to 
give  it.  That  in  the  minds  of  the  Council  there  is  some 
connexion  between  daily  refreshers  and  the  undue 
lengthening  of  trials  is  beyond  question,  since  the  only 
reason  why  daily  refreshers  are  to  be  abolished  is  that 
they  are  "one  of  the  principal  causes"  of  this  undue 
lengthening.  But  how  can  daily  refreshers  be  a  cause  of 
the  nndue  lengthening  of  trials  except  by  some  occult  in- 
fluence which  they  exert  upon  the  counsel  who  receive 
them  ?  Clients  are  not  likely  to  spin  out  a  trial  for  the 
pleasure  of  paying  refreshers.  Solicitors,  though,  as  they 
have  not  to  find  the  money,  there  is  not  that  distinct 
and  individual  twinge  about  the  act  of  payment  which 
there  would  be  if  the  client  himself  waited  on  the  counsel, 
ran  not  be  actively  anxious  to  pay  them.  Judges  in- 
variably wish  to  get  through  every  case  as  quickly  as  they 
can.  Thus,  by  a. process  of  exhaustion,  we  come  back  at 
Inst  to  the  barristers  as  the  root  of  the  evil. 

At  this  point  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  come  again  to  our  aid.  The  President  has  written 
a  second  letter  to  the  Attorney-General,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  give  the  Bar  that  "  greater  pleasure"  which, 
according  to  Sir  Henry  Jajif.s,  they  would  derive  from 
learning  what  meaning  the  Council  attach  to  the  words 
contained  in  their  suggestion.  Refreshers,  says  the  Presi- 
dent, have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  lengthen  legal  pro- 
ceedings ;  bat  it  is  the  system,  not  the  individuals, 
that  are  in  fault.  Barristers  do  spin  out  cases  in  which 
they  arc  engaged,  in  order  to  get  "  refreshers  "  ;  but, 
so  long  as  it  is  the  practice  to  take  "refreshers"  they 
are  not  to  blame  for  doing  this.  It  is  the  system  that  is 
wrong,  not  the  particular  persons  by  whom  the  system  is 
worked.  We  confess  to  looking  with  great  suspicion  upon 
explanations  of  this  kind.  What  they  come  to  is  this,  that 
so  long  as  a  bad  custom  exists  in  a  trade,  traders  may  con- 
form to  it  without  doing  anything  wrong.  If  it  is 
the  custom,  for  example,  to  send  out  calico  to  China 
which  is  really  little  more  than  prepared  plaster  of 
Paris,  it  is  not  dishonest  for  manufacturers  to  make 
cloth  of  this  kind.  The  practice  is  dishonest,  but  it  may 
be  properly  followed  by  honest  men.  To  minds  which 
Lave  not  had  the  advantage  of  a  Manchester  training  this 
seems  a  pure  quibble.  If  it  is  dishonest  to  put  too  much 
iize  into  calico,  without  mentioning  the  fact  to  the  pur- 
chaser, the  manufacturer  who  does  it  is  dishonest,  and  the 
fact  that  he  h:is  a  great  many  partners  in  his  dishonesty 
does  not  make  his  case  better.  If  it  is  dishonest  to  spin 
eut  a  tiial  for  the  purpose  of  getting  refreshers,  the 
barrister  who  does  it  is  dishonest,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
a  great  many  partners  in  his  dishonesty  docs  not  make  his 
case  any  better  than  it  made  the  manufacturer's.  The 
Cooncil  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  try  to  make 
their  suggestion  as  little  offensive  as  they  can  b>  com- 
paring the  custom  of  taking  "refreshers"  with  the 
vustom  of  charging  for  the  preparation  of  legal  docu- 


ments according  to  their  length.  The  analogy  does  n< 
strike  us  as  quite  perfect.  If  a  solicitor  is  paid  for 
drawing  a  deed  according  neither  to  the  importance  of 
tho  interests  involved,  nor  to  the  time  and  care  re- 
quired for  its  preparation,  but  simply  according  to  the 
number  of  words  used,  it  is  almost  impossible  that  he 
should  not  insert  some  surplus  matter  in  a  deod  which 
has  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if  at  the  same  time 
that  deed  admits  of  being  brought  within  a  small  compass. 
If  he  were  to  say  no  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  say,  he 
would  not  be  adequately  paid  for  his  work,  and  he  will 
naturally  argue  that  so  long  as  the  law  allows  this  system 
of  calculating  charges  to  go  on  unaltered,  he  must  take  the 
only  means  that  are  open  to  him  of  redressing  the  balance. 
Where  refreshers  are  concerned,  this  reasoning  does  not 
apply.  They  are  not  the  only  mode  in  which  a  barrister 
gets  paid  for  proceedings  in  court ;  they  are  merely  a  pro- 
vision designed  to  protect  him  against  accidental  delays 
in  the  conduct  of  a  trial.  If  he  deliberately  creates  the 
accident  for  the  sake  of  the  money  it  brings  him  in,  he  is 
committing  an  act  of  dishonesty,  and  no  sophisms  about 
systems  will  help  him. 

The  plain  duty  of  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society,  now  that  they  have  defined  the  sense  in  which 
they  wish  their  suggestion  to  be  taken,  is  to  offer  the 
Judicature  Acts  Committee  some  proof  that  their  theory  is 
correct.  A  body  of  experienced  solicitors  cannot  have 
formed  a  conclusion  of  this  kind  without  supposing  them- 
selves to  be  in  possession  of  specific  data  upon  which  to 
rest  it.  They  must  have  been  led  to  the  belief  that  counsel 
needlessly  lengthen  trials  in  order  to  get  refreshers  by 
the  observation  of  particular  cases  in  which  this  plan  has 
been  pursued.  There  is  no  need  for  them  to  mention  any 
names.  What  is  important  to  know  is,  not  who  it  is  that 
has  allowed  his  desire  for  refreshers  to  make  him  forgetful 
of  his  duty  to  his  client,  but  whether  a  counsel's  duty  to  his 
client  is  ever  foregone  for  this  motive.  The  facts  which 
have  led  the  Council  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  to 
think  that  it  is  so  foregone  may  be  narrated  to  the  Com- 
mittee without  their  being  identified  with  this  or  that 
counsel.  Probably  when  this  comes  to  be  done  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  able  to  suggest  other  explanations,  which 
equally  account  for  the  facts,  or  to  convince  the  Incor- 
porated Society  that,  however  the  facts  are  to  be  ex- 
plained, the  interpretation  they  have  placed  on  them  is  not 
the  true  one.  Unless  the  generally  expressed  opinion  of 
the  profession  is  altogether  mistaken,  it  is  not  long  trials 
that  pay  best.  A  barrister  makes  more  by  getting  rid  of 
a  case  quickly,  and  so  being  free  to  begin  another,  than  he 
makes  by  having  a  case  hanging  on  his  hands,  even  though 
the  alternative  is  sweetened  by  refreshers. 


EGYPT. 

THE  question  which  arose  out  of  the  conflict  in  Tunis 
between  a  French  Company  and  a  British  subject 
appears  to  be  still  under  the  consideration  of  the  English 
and  French  Governments.  There  is  a  strong  wish  in 
Fiance  that  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  arbitration, 
and  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local  tribunals.  M. 
•Jules  Ferut  stated  in  the  French  Chamber  that  this  was 
the  arrangement  which  had  been  agreed  on  ;  but  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  in  reply  to  the  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  merely  said  that  the  French  Government  had 
made  a  proposal,  which  had  been  referred  to  the  Law 
Officers.  If  the  French  can  show  any  valid  reasons  of  a 
legal  rather  than  a  political  character  why  the  question 
at  issue  should  not  bo  left  to  the  local  tribunals,  every 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  their  arguments  ;  and  the 
history  of  the  relations  of  different  European  States  to 
each  other,  and  of  all  European  States  to  the  local  power 
under  the  special  provisions  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  made  applicable  to  different  parts  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  is  so  extraordinary  and  so  complicated,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand  that  there  are  no 
precedents  to  justify  any  line  which  France  may  choose  to 
adopt.  But  to  the  French  the  main  point  of  interest 
is,  not  that  any  particular  method  of  solving  a 
passing  difficulty  with  the  English  Government  should 
be  adopted,  but  that  in  some  way  or  other  they  should 
make  their  supremacy  felt  at  Tanis.  Timid  as  they  are 
in  every  other  quarter,  the  French  are  ambitious  and 
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pushing  in  North  Africa.  They  have  jast  voted  the  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  a  railway  which 
iB  to  be  ultimately  pushed  from  the  Niger  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  openly  proclaim  that  they  have  before 
their  eyes  the  dazzling  vision  of  an  unquestioned  French 
supremacy  over  the  whole  Southern  littoral  of  the 
Mediterranean  from  Morocco  to  Egypt.  When  they  get 
to  Egypt  they  own  that  they  must  share  their  supremacy 
with  England.  They  cannot  suppose  that  we  shall  give 
up  our  share  of  the  protectorate,  and  the  meaning  of  this 
protectorate  has  recently  received  a  strange  illustration. 
Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Khedive's  army  considered 
themselves  aggrieved  by  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
had  promoted  over  their  heads  persons  of  Circassian 
origin.  They  sent  in  a  remonstrance,  which  was 
so  strongly  worded  as  to  constitute  an  act  of  in- 
subordination, and  orders  were  given  for  their  arrest. 
When  they  were  arrested,  they  told  the  soldiers  that 
they  thought  they  were  going  to  prison,  and  that,  if  their 
apprehensions  turned  out  to  be  well  founded,  they  hoped 
their  men  would  come  and  take  them  out.  As  they  did 
not  reappear,  their  men  went  and  took  them  out;  and 
then  the  soldiers  and  the  late  prisoners  marched  to  the 
Km. dive's  palace,  aud  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  mutiny  was  complete,  and  it  was 
completely  successful.  The  Khedive  had  no  army  with 
which  to  put  down  the  army  thai? had  revolted.  But  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  French 
Consuls-General.  They  settled  the  matter.  They  talked 
to  the  men,  preached  wholesome  doctrines  to  them,  in- 
quired into  the  grievances  of  the  officers,  and  sanctioned 
the  dismissal  of  the  Minister  of  War.  They  acted,  in 
fact,  exactly  as  the  representatives  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment at  the  Court  of  a  protected  prince,  who  was  allowed 
to  keep  up  a  force  of  his  own,  would  have  acted  under 
similar  circumstances.  They  were  the  recognized 
superiors  of  the  Khedive,  his  Ministers,  the  officers, 
and  the  soldiers.  The  mutiny  was  not  against  them,  but 
against  the  highest  person  under  their  protection  ;  and, 
while  they  had  much  to  order  and  arrange,  they  had  no- 
thing to  recast.  It  happened  very  fortunately  for  their 
comfort  that  they  could  conscientiously  say  that  the 
Minister  of  War  had,  in  their  opinion,  been  in  the  wrong. 
What  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  thought  them- 
selves bound  in  honour  to  support  him  it  is  equally  diffi- 
cult and  unnecessary  to  conjecture.  How  the  joint 
protectorate  would  in  the  last  resort  be  enforced  no  one 
dares  to  ask.  But  as  yet  things  have  never  been  pushed 
beyond  a  safe  and  pleasant  point;  and  the  joint  protec- 
torate, not  having  been  rudely  tested,  is  enough  of  arcality 
to  have  enabled  an  English  and  a  French  official  to  lay 
do. vii,  without  exciting  a  murmur  of  dissent,  how  his 
rim  inous  army  ought  to  be  treated  by  a  protected  prince. 

The  finances  of  Egypt  are  now  in  excellent  order. 
1  here  is  a  budget  carefully  framed  by  experienced 
Hun  >  pea  us,  every  item  of  which  is  studied  with  an  anxious 
wish  not  to  encourage  false  hopes  and  which  shows  a 
mod  eat  surplus.  A  Parliamentary  paper  recently  pub- 
lished gives  the  chief  heads  of  the  Budget  as  submitted  to 
the  English  Government.  The  total  debt  of  Egypt  is 
06,000,000/.,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  this  is  covered 
by  tne  estates  of  the  Daira  Sanioli  and  the  Domains,  and 
the  uncovered  debt  only  amounts  to  78,000,000/.  Al- 
though, however,  tho  proceeds  of  these  estates  may  suffice 
to  pay  the  interest  On  the  loans  they  scenre,  the  total 
burden  Oil  the  wealth  of  tho  country  IS  represented  by  tho 
total  interest  paid,  whether  the  funds  for  paying  it 
are  derived  from  estates  or  from  any  other  source. 
The  available  revenue  is  put  down  at  8,500,000/. 
find  the  outgoings  at  8,300,000/,  and  of  this  lattor 
sum  3,500,000/.  is  wanted  to  pay  tho  interest  on  the 
debt.  Other  small  payments,  such  as  the  interest  on 
the  Suez  ('anal  shares,  leave  4,600,000/.  for  the  expenses 
of  tho  Government:  but  this  includes  tho  Tribute  and 
a  reserve  fund,  so  that  only  3,500,000/.  remain  for  the 
put  poses  of  administration.  Tho  Khedive  has  a  Civil 
List  of  300,000/.  a  year,  and  tin;  charge*  of  the  numerous 
members  of  his  father's  family  on  this  list  are  so  heavy 
that  it  is  only  by  tho  persevering  economy  which  ho 
ecu  istcntly  practises  that  ho  is  enabled  to  go  on 
without  getting  into  debt.  Only  400,000/.  is  allotted 
to  the  Ministers  of  War  an  1  Marine,  no  that  tho 
KbrDIVI  undoubtedly  keeps  Iiih  mutineers  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  the  army  is  little  moro  than  a  police  force. 
Tho  Budget  showa  un  estimated  surplus  of  110,000/., 


but  there  is  a  reserve  fund  of  150,000/.,  and  there  is  an 
allowance  of  200,000/.  made  in  the  calculation  of  incomings 
to  meet  the  possibility  of  taxes  not  being  fully  collected. 
If  the  reserve  fund,  which  is  provided  against  unforeseen 
expenses,  is  not  wholly  wanted  for  such  expenses,  and  if 
the  taxes  are  collected  fully  or  nearly  fully,  the  real 
surplus  will  necessarily  be  higher  than  that  which  is 
calculated  in  the  Budget.  Mi\  Colvin,  the  English  Con- 
troller, reckons  the  surplus  for  the  present  year  at  300,000/. 
This  will  be  expended  after  the  close  of  the  year  in  public 
works,  aud  in  the  present  year  there  will  be  expended  in 
public  works  a  still  larger  sum,  being  the  ascertained 
surplus  of  1880.  Public  works  are  thus  to  have  the  exact 
amount  devoted  to  them  which  the  Government  has 
got  actually  in  hand.  They  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
money  that  has  been  earned,  and  not  out  of  money 
that  is  being  earned.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  and  is 
in  accordance  with  the  extremest  doctrines  of  prudence. 
But  those  who  know  Egypt  are  aware  that  Egypt  has  good 
years  and  bad  years,  and  the  first  doubt  that  will  suggest 
itself  to  them  is  whether  the  Budget  has  not  been  calculated 
on  the  basis  of  good  years  only.  Mr.  Colvin  is  specially 
anxious  to  remove  this  doubt.  Last  year  happened  to  be 
a  good  year,  but  it  has  not  been  taken  as  a  precedent. 
Care,  he  says,  has  been  taken  to  base  the  figures  of  re- 
ceipts on  the  most  prudent  data,  and  to  reject  all  estimates 
based  merely  on  the  favourable  receipts  of  1880.  In  such 
cases  we  must  trust  some  one,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  trust  the  Controllers-General,  not  only 
on  account  of  their  personal  qualities,  but  because  the 
system  over  which  they  preside  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  a  time  sufficiently  long  for  them  to  have  at  their  com- 
mand the  materials  for  a  sound  judgment. 

The  most  important  event  going  on  in  Egypt  now  that 
the  finances  have  been  put  in  order  is  that  of  the  revision 
of  the  Code  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  international 
tribunals.     The  Egyptian  Government  has  been  very 
anxious  to  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  foreign  character 
of  the  tribunals,  and  to  make  them  much  more  dependent 
on  the  Administration.    An  opportune  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
Perry  has  laid  before  the  English  public  the  general  nature 
of  the  scheme  which  the  Egyptian  Government  put  for- 
ward.   Its  chief  feature  was  the  constitution  of  a  Court  of 
Revision,  to  sit  at  Cairo  and  hear  appeals  not  only  from 
the  subordinate  Appeal  Court  of  Alexandria,  but  also 
from  native  Courts.     This  tribunal  was  to  be  composed 
of  eight   natives   and   seven    foreigners,    so    that  tho 
natives  would  have  a  preponderance,  and  the  object  of 
tho  device  was  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  the  exist- 
ing Appeal  Court,  with  its  majority  of  foreign  judges, 
would  have  been  subordinate  to  a  Court  in  which  the 
natives  had  a  majority,  which  would  sit  at  Cairo,  and 
would  bo  under  the  influence  of  the  Government.     In  tho 
next  place,  it  would  in  somo  degree  meet  the  demand  for 
protecting  the  natives  .against  native  injusfico  by  offering 
them  in  tho  last  resort  a  Court  where  tho  native  judges 
would  be  in  a  majority,  but  whero  their  majority  would 
be  very  slight,  and  in  which  they  would  bo  in  any  caso 
exposed  to  the  criticism  of  their  foreign  colleagues.    It  is 
stated  that  the  Judicial  Reform  Committee  has  rejected 
this  part  of  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sec  how  the  representatives  of  foieign  Powers  could 
havo    been    expected    to   accept    it.      It,    instituted  a 
double   appeal,  with    its   endless   delay  and   costs,  and 
it  contrived  that  the  final  appeal  should  be  from  a  strong 
court  to  a  woak  one.    The  present  Court  of  Appeal  at 
Alexandria  gives  judgments  which  are  sound,  learned,  and 
honest,  and   no  foreigner  could  have  possibly  gained  bv 
having  a  further  appeal  from  such  a  Court  to  another  in 
which  natives  preponderated.      It  was  further  proponed 
that  questions  between  tho  Administration  and  aggrieved 
foreigners  should  be  settled  by  a  new  tribunal  like  the 
I'Vench  Tribunal  of   Conflicts,    and    that  this  Tribunal 
should  be  composed  of  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  two 
high  functionaries.     If  these  high  functionaries  were  to  ho 
merely  native  nominees  of  the  Government,  it   would  bo 
absurd  to  erect  a  tribunal  where  the  Government  would 
be  at  onee  11  party  to  the  Hiiit  and  the  sole  judge  ;  but 
it   is   extremely  difficult  to  say  how  questions  l>  'tween 
foreigners    and    tho    Administral ion    ought   to   bo  de- 
cided, and  they   certainly  cannot  bo  left  to  I  hi  Inter- 
national   Tribunal    in    tho    vague   and    loo  •    nay  in 
which  they  were  left  by  tho  Code   at   pic  . cut,  in  force. 
Lastly,  the  Egyptian  Government  endeavoui  cd  to  meet 
what  is  a  real  want  in  tho  present  system.     It  is  a  bin  id 
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that  there  should  be  no  authority  with  power  to  make  any 
alterations  or  amendments  in  the  Code  which  from  time 
to  time  may  be  necessary.  There  must,  of  course,  be  some 
limit  to  the  changes  that  are  made.  Foreign  nations  which 
accept  a  Code  cannot  allow  that  a  totally  different  Code 
should  be  forced  upon  them  under  the  disguise  of  amend- 
ments and  alterations.  But  there  ought  to  be  some  means 
of  getting  minor  changes  mado  which  experience  may 
show  to  be  advisable,  in  order  that  the  working  of  the 
Code  may  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible.  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  is  that  such  changes  may  be  made  by 
a  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  three 
foreign  judges,  and  one  native  judgo,  and  if  it  were  some- 
what modified,  the  suggestion  would  be  perhaps  as  good  a 
one  as  could  be  made. 


THE  l'TLDE. 

r|1IIE  district  of  Lancashire  known  as  the  Fylde  19  seldom  ex- 
-L  plored  l>3r  travellers  from  outside.  Lying  between  the  estua- 
ries of  the  Ribble  and  the  Wyre,  and  to  the  west  of  the  main  line 
of  the  London  and  North-We9tem  Railway,  it  is  beyond  the  range 
of  business  men,  who  for  the  most  part  stop  short  at  Preston,  and 
out  of  the  track  of  tourists  bound  for  the  Lake  district  or  for 
Scotland.  Were  it  not  for  the  watering-places  of  Blackpool  and 
Lytliam,  which  in  summer  are  crowded  with  visitors  from  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Fylde 
would  be  left  entirely  to  the  monotonous  round  of  agricultural 
life.  Even  the  rise  of  these  towns  only  affects  the  country  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  that  merely  by  stimulating 
the  trade  in  milk,  butter,  and  eggs.  Frequenters  of  seaside  places 
seldom  seem  couscious  of  the  existence  of  the  country  around 
them,  and  whether  from  dislike  of  walking  exercise,  or  from  a 
praiseworthy  desire  to  inhale  as  much  sea-air  as  possible  in  a  given 
time,  they  generally  confine  their  attention  pretty  closely  to  the 
pier  and  promenade,  occasionally  varying  the  monotony  of  these 
resorts  by  visits  to  the  aquarium  or  winter  gardens.  Nowhere  is 
this  tendency  more  apparent  than  at  the  watering-places  of  the 
Fylde.  The  character  of  the  scenery  is  not,  indeed,  calculated  to 
tempt  comfort-loving  tourists.  The  country  has  a  bleak  and  deso- 
late aspect.  Cambridgeshire  is  scarcely  flatter,  or  the  feis  more 
destitute  of  colour.  The  oaks  from  which  the  hundred  of  Amoun- 
derness  probably  has  its  name  have  long  since  sunk  beneath  the 
surface,  and  gone  to  the  composition  of  the  peaty  soil  which  covers 
so  much  of  the  district.  The  few  trees  which  are  scattered  about 
here  and  there  are  dwarfed  and  distorted  by  the  prevalent  winds 
from  the  sea,  bending  inland  in  unnatural  curves.  Every  branch 
and  every  shoot  follows  monotonously  the  line  of  growth  of 
the  trees  itself,  and  any  twig  which  ventures  to  strike  out  a  line 
of  its  own  is  at  once  cut  oft'  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  trees  pre- 
sent the  scrubbed  and  one-sided  appearance  of  well-worn  birch 
brooms.  A  farmer  of  the  district,  who  was  regarded  as  a  great 
traveller  on  the  strength  of  a  journey  to  Leicester,  always  remem- 
bered as  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  Midland  scenery  that  the 
trees  in  those  parts  "  grew  the  same  all  the  way  round."  Camden 
tells  us  that  Fylde  is  a  corruption  of  held,  and  the  derivation  is  cer- 
tainly plausible  enough.  From  the  level  nature  of  the  country  even 
the  hedges  feel  the  full  force  of  the  wiud.  They,  too,  grow  away 
from  the  sea,  and  curl  over  as  if  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  lee 
of  the  banks  on  which  they  stand.  No  doubt  they  are  the  best 
judges  of  their  own  interests,  but  any  mere  human  heing  who  has 
walked  the  district  in  a  time  of  hard  frost,  with  a  bitter  east  wind 
blowing  across  the  broad  tract  of  level  ground  which  extends  to  ! 
the  outlying  spurs  of  the  Pennine  range,  will  be  inclined  to  wonder  , 
that  the  cutting  blasts  which  come  from  this  direction  have  not  : 
power  at  least  to  equalize  matters,  and  restore  vegetation  to  its  j 
normal  attitude.  In  spite  of  its  rather  dreary  character,  the 
scenery  has  that  charm  of  subdued  colouring  which  increases  as  one  | 
grows  familiar  with  it.  The  white  buildings,  too,  afford  a  pleasant 
relief  to  the  prevailing  grey  tones.  Churches,  farmhouses,  and 
cottages  are  almost  universally  whitewashed,  and  the  incongruous 
effect  of  the  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  proves  that  popular  in- 
stinct has  chosen  appropriately.  Towards  harvest  time  the  ripen- 
ing crops  give  light  and  warmth  to  the  scenery.  No  one  who 
has  not  visited  the  district  at  this  season  will  readily  believe  that 
so  bleali  a  tract  of  country  can  be  very  fertile.  Yet  there  are 
probably  few  parts  of  the  North  of  England  where  farming 
is  more  successfully  carried  on.  "Wheat  and  root  crops  grow 
heavily  in  the  deep  rich  soil,  and  Fylde  hay  and  Fylde  horses 
are  known  far  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  district.  The  size 
of  the  homesteads  and  the  extent  of  the  farm  buildings  bear 
witness  to  the  prosperity  of  their  owners.  The  plain  square 
houses,  too,  with  their  trim  gardens,  have  a  well-to-do  appearance. 
They  are  often  protected  on  the  seaward  side  by  a  belt  of  trees, 
and  BOOM  have  large  flagstones  fastened  to  the  roof  by  iron 
clamps  t  »  keep  the  slates  in  their  places  during  the  frequent 
gales.  The  cottages  differ  from  cottages  elsewhere  only  in  the 
greater  thickness  of  their  walls  and  scarcity  of  windows,  which, 
moreover,  are  not  of  a  size  to  admit  the  quantity  of  air  demanded 
bv  sanitary  science.  However,  as  they  are  not  for  the  most  pari 
so  made  as  to  admit  of  their  being  opened,  their  dimensions  are  of 
minor  iaiportance.    In  a  district  *j  wind-swept  nothing  could 


keep  out  fresh  air,  and  the  appearance  of  the  people  doe9  not 
suggest  unhealthy  conditions  of  life.  The  farm  women  especially, 
with  their  muscular  arras  and  massive  proportions,  inspire  the 
degenerate  Southron  with  a  wonder  only  inferior  to  that  caused 
by  the  aspect  of  the  "  brow- wenches  "  in  the  colliery  districts. 

The  coast  line  of  the  Fylde  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  it.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Ribblo,  past  Lytbam,  and  on  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Blackpool,  the  shore  is  fringed  by  low  sandhills ;  and,  as  no  one 
takes  the  simple  precaution  of  sheltering  the  land  by  planting 
willows,  the  sand  in  stormy  weather  blows  over  the  fields  to  the 
discomfort  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  injury  of  the  grass.  For 
some  distance  out  to  sea  there  is  a  succession  of  shoals  and  sand- 
banks, and  in  some  places  the  laud  seems  to  be  gaining  rapidly  on 
the  sea.  The  sandbanks  are  being  raised  higher  and  higher  by 
the  action  of  the  tide,  and  a  little  way  south  of  Blackpool  houses 
which  are  now  only  a  few  yards  away  from  the  water's  edge  at 
high  tide  may  in  no  long  t  ime  be  as  far  from  the  average  high- 
water  mark  as  those  on  the  promenade  at  Southport  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  estuary.  Within  the  limits  of  the  borough  of 
Blackpool  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  abruptly.  The  range 
of  low  sandhills,  which  tradition  says  once  extended  without  in- 
terruption to  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre,  comes  to  an  end.  The  sea 
wall,  which  at  South  Shore  is  an  insignificant  slope  offering  little 
protection  against  a  high  tide  accompanied  by  a  south-westerly 
wind,  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  town  to  a  considerable  height. 
Sandbanks  disappear,  and  large  masses  of  shingle,  swept  from  north 
to  south  by  the  ebbing  tide,  cover  the  beach.  Uutil  lately  these 
rolling  masses  have  done  much  damage  to  the  sea  wall,  but  the 
authorities  have  now  built  strong  wooden  groins,  running  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  wall.  The  drifting  shingle  is  thus  intercepted 
and  piled  up  iu  heaps  to  protect  the  f  abric  which  it  before  helped 
to  destroy.  To  the  north  of  Blackpool  the  process  which  is  going 
on  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  is  reversed.  The  sea  is  gain- 
ing steadily  on  the  land.  Where  the  sea  wall  ends,  its  line  is 
continued  by  a  range  of  cliff's,  formed  by  an  unnatural  alliance 
of  sand  and  clay,  and  rising  to  some  height  above  the  beach 
beneath.  At  spring  tides  the  waves  reach  and  to  some  extent 
undermine  the  foot  of  the  cliff's.  Every  shower  brings  down 
the  sand  from  their  face,  aud  the  projecting  lumps  of  clay  thus 
left  unsupported  crack  and  crumble  iu  the  sun,  and  are  in  their 
turn  washed  down  by  the  next  rain,  laying  bare  a  fresh  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  weather.  Sometimes,  after  long-continued  rain, 
the  fall  takes  place  on  so  large  a  scale  as  almost  to  reach  the  dig- 
nity of  a  landslip.  Red  masses  of  freshly  exposed  clay  and  broad 
strips  of  turf  hang  precariously  half  way  down  the  cliff,  until  the 
next  high  tide  carries  away  the  loose  heap  beneath  them,  and  they 
tumble  to  the  bottom.  The  beaten  track  running  along  the  brink 
of  the  cliff  is  here  and  there  broken  iu  upon  by  a  new  gap,  and  the 
feet  of  passers-by  have  scarcely  marked  out  a  fresh  path  when  the 
hurdle  with  which  a  neighbouring  farmer  has  fenced  it  finds  its 
way  down  the  slope  with  the  next  fall  of  the  crumbling  margin. 
Here  and  there  along  the  cliffs  farmhouses  and  buildings  stand  at 
a  distance  from  the  sea  which  would  greatly  astonish  those  who 
built  them,  and  no  doubt  the  time  will  come  when  they  must 
follow  the  pasture  lands  down  the  face  of  the  clilf.  On  the  inland 
side  the  ground  slopes  rapidly  down  to  a  valley,  which  cannot  be 
very  far  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark,  so  that,  when  the 
cliff  is  once  eaten  away,  a  large  part  of  the  district  will  be  sub- 
merged, unless  in  the  uieautime  steps  are  taken  to  check  the  pro- 
cess of  destruction  which  is  going  on.  The  ruins  of  the  original 
Rossall  Hall  have  long  been  under  water ;  and  perhaps  in  years 
to  come  the  boatmen  of  a  new  watering-place  may  tell,  as  their 
fellows  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk  do  now,  of  villages  to  be  seen  under 
the  water,  and  may  point  out  the  walls  of  submerged  churches  to 
visitors  whose  bodily  sufferings  deprive  them  of  all  power  to  verify 
such  statements. 

From  the  highest  point  of  the  cliff  a  fine  view  is  to  be  had  over 
land  and  sea.  On  the  north  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  bills  of 
Cumberland,  which  rise  one  behind  another  in  fainter  and  fainter 
shades  of  grey,  until  the  dim  outline  of  Black  Combe  shuts  out  all 
beyond.  The  monotonous  succession  of  cliffs  aud  sandhills  in  the 
foreground  is  only  broken  by  a  red-brick  house,  standing  almost 
on  the  shore,  the  most  desdate  abode  that  can  he  imagined. 
A  few  miserable  looking  fallow-deer  in  a  paddock  behind  it  strike 
one  with  the  same  sense  of  incongruity  as  is  caused  by  suddenly 
meeting  the  elephant  of  a  travelling  circus  in  the  quiet  streets  of  a 
provincial  town.  Two  miles  or  so  further  on  are  the  buildings  of 
Rossall  School,  standing  back  from  the  sea,  and  pr".  ■•■  ]  by  a 
high  embankment.  The  landmark  on  Ros3ill  point  aul  t  1 :  span 
of  the  shipping  at  Fleetwood  rise  on  the  north-west  and  north- 
east of  the  school,  and  beyond '  them  Morecambe  Bay  stretches 
away  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys 
of  Barrow  stands  out  dark  against  the  grey  slopes  behind  it.  The 
mountains  of  North  Wales  to  the  south,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea 
rnmrlng  far  out  to  sea  on  the  south-west,  are  only  to  be  3een  on 
verv  clear  days.  Rarer  still  in  broad  daylight  is  a  view  of  the  Isle 
of  Man— a  sight  foretelling  raiu,  but  in  "summer  the  sun,  as  it  sets 
in  the  north-west,  clearly  defines  the  dark  peaks  of  the  island 
against  a  background  of  red  or  golden  clouds. 

With  the  exception  of  Fleetwood,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  and  Blackpool,  whose  history  is  much  like  that  of  any 
rapidly  "increasing  watering-place,  there  are  no  towns  of  much 
importance  in  the  district.  The  most  ancient  is  probably  Kirk- 
ham,  which  lies  midway  between  Preston  and  Blackpool,  and 
about  three  miles  from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Ribble  estuary, 
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The  church  and  tithes  were  given  to  the  convent  of  Shrewsbury 
by  Roger  de  Poictou,  to  whom  the  hundred  of  Amouuderness  was 
granted  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  From  this  time  until  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  various  rights  and  privileges  connected 
with  the  church  were  the  subject  of  frequent  dispute  and  liti- 
gation. In  1 195  a  controversy  arose  between  the  monks  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Theobald  Walter  concerning  the  right  of  patron- 
age of  the"  church.  The  matter  was  compromised,  but  was  re- 
vived about  ninety  years  later  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  when  the 
King  gave  the  advowson  to  the  Abbey  of  Vale  Royal  which  he 
had  established  in  Cheshire.  Theobald  Walter,  surnamed  Le 
Botiler,  a  descendant  of  the  previous  Theobald,  and  founder  of  the 
Irish  family  of  Butler,  denied  the  King's  right  to  the  advowson, 
but  the  question  was  decided  against  him.  Some  uncertainty, 
however,  seems  still  to  have  existed,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
following  reign  the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  was  summoned  to  prove 
his  right  to  the  church  of  Kirkham  before  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  He  succeeded  in  doing  so  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  a  dispute 
occurred  a  few  years  later  between  the  Abbeys  of  Vale  Royal  and 
Shrewsbury  respecting  a  pension  due  from  the  former  as 
successors  of  Theobald  Walter,  who  had  agreed  by  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  effected  in  1 195  to  pay  twelve  marks  a 
year  to  the  Abbot  of  Shrewsbury.  The  dispute  again  ended 
in  favour  of  Vale  Royal.  Almost  before  the  affair  was  settled 
the  Abbot  of  Vale  Royal  was  again  involved  in  litigation,  this 
time  with  a  layman.  He  had  refused  to  sell  the  tithes  to  Sir 
William  de  Clifton,  who  revenged  himself  by  preventing  any 
one  else  from  collecting  them.  He  drove  away  tithe-collectors 
by  force,  refused  to  pay  the  Abbot  certain  sums  due  to  him,  and 
had  Thomas,  the  clerk,  scourged  in  the  town  of  Preston.  When 
summoned  before  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  he  neither  appeared 
nor  acknowledged  the  summons  in  any  way.  One  is  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  that  this  matter,  too,  was  settled  by  arbitration, 
the  decision  being  most  justly  given  against  Sir  William  de 
Clifton.  At  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  manor  of  Kirkham 
and  the  advowson  of  the  church  were  given  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  The  seventeenth  century  brought  fresh  troubles  to 
Kirkham.  Parochial  affairs  were  managed  by  thirty  sworn  men, 
two  from  each  of  the  townships  composing  the  parish.  The  records 
of  these  "Thirty  men"  tell  us  that  in  1636  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  the  vicar,  Edward  Eleetwood,  as  to  their 
right  of  meeting  in  the  church,  and  other  matters.  As  they 
refused  the  conditions  whioh  he  proposed,  the  vicar  locked 
himself  up  in  the  church  on  the  occasion  of  their  next  meet- 
ing, and  left  them  to  hold  their  assembly  outside.  In  spite  of 
an  appeal  from  the  "Thirty  men"  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  the  support  which  the  petitioners  received  fronr  the  Bishop 
of  Chester,  the  quarrel  continued  for  three  years,  and  not 
until  1639  was  the  meeting  on  Easter  Tuesday  held  in  the 
church.  Bichard  Clegg,  who  seems  to  have  held  the  living  from 
1666  until  1720,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Eleetwood.  In  1672 
one  Cuthbert  Harrison  opened  a  meeting-hou^o  for  Noncon- 
formists within  the  Parish  of  Kirkham,  which  was  shortly  after- 
wards closed  by  order  of  Parliament.  Harrison  had  previously 
been  curate  of  Singleton,  a  chapelry  in  the  same  parish,  and  had 
either  been  ejected  from  his  cure  on  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  or  had  given  it  up  a  few  years  before.  When  his 
meeting-house  was  closed  he  still  baptized  children,  and  performed 
the  ceremony  of  marriage.  Eor  an  offence  of  the  latter  class  he 
was  summoned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  both  he  and 
the  man  whom  he  had  married  wens  impartially  excommunicated.  I 
Continuing  to  attend  his  parish  church  he  was  ejected  by  the  in-  i 
dignant  vicar,  who  afterwards  sued  him  for  120  shillings,  a 
fine  for  non-attendnnce  at  church  during  six  months.  This 
was  too  much,  even  for  a  judge  under  the  Stuarts,  and  Harrison 
was  acquitted,  the  judge  concluding  his  summing  up  with  the  re- 
mark, "  There's  fiddle  to  b;  handed  and  fiddle  not  to  he  hanged." 
Kirkham  retains  scarcely  any  traces  of  its  ancient  history.  It  is  a 
dirty,  struggling  town,  paved  for  the  most  part  with  round  stones 
painful,  to  walk  upon.  The.  church  was  "restored"  in  detach- 
ments during  the  fir.it  half  of  the  present  century,  and  a  few 
mills  and  weaving  sheds,  in  which  the  manufacture  of  llax  and 
cotton  is  carried  on,  are  the  most  important  buildings  in  the  town. 
About  five  miles  west  of  Khicbam  lies  Marton  Moss,  the  chief 
"Moss"  of  the  district.  Though  in-igniiieant  when  compared  with 
the  vast  wastes  of  Tilling  and  Oookerham  to  th"  north  ofilm 
Wyre,  it  is  fix  miles  long,  and  a  little  o\er  a  mile  wide  at  its 
greatest  width.  It!  surface  consists  mainly  of  peat,  in  which 
Celtic  remains  have  been  found.  I  ,arge  trunks  of  trees  nre  embedded 
in  the  peat  and  in  the  clay  beneath  it,  and  m  they  lie  almost  with- 
out exception  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  it  is  supposed  with 
much  reason  that  they  were  overthrown  by  an  incursion  of  the 
sea.  Marton  .More  is  situated  on  the  north  of  the  ,Un,  It  is  now 
of  no  great  size,  but  from  indications  in  the  neighbourhood  it 
must  once  have  been  a  large  lake,  and  the  rights  of  fishery  in  i*. 
were  of  some  value  as  late  at  any  rate  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  black  peaty  water,  oozing  Ironi  the  Mere  and  the  Mo  s  and 
collecting  in  a  large  pool  ri-.ir  the  shore,  g  ive  its  name  to  the  fish- 
ing village  of  Blackpool,  now  n  flourishing  watering-placo.  In 
cutting  the  dykes  of  the  Mere,  various  Celtic  and  Woman  remains 
have  been  found,  among  oile  rs  the  fouuda!  ions  of  a  part  of  the 
Roman  road  which  traversed  the  district.  This  road  has  always 
been  known  as  the  I  lanes'  I'nd.  Probably  its  use,  by  the  northern 
freebooters  in  their  incursions  removed  from  the  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants all  memory  of  III  original  constructor*.  It  pass<  d 
through  Kirkham,  past  Marton  arid  l'oulton,  as  far  as  Fleetwood. 


There  is  much  interesting  matter  in.  the  history  of  Poulton,  bat 
here,  too,  the  restorers  have  been  at  work,  and  in  175 1  the  church, 
which  had  stood  for  more  than  six  centuries,  was  pulled  down 
to  give  place  to  what  a  local  historian  calls  "  a  more  commndi  ius 
building."  In  connexion  with  this  act  of  barbarism  the  memory 
of  one  Welsh,  of  Marton,  deserves  to  be  kept  green.  When 
asked  for  a  subscription  towards  the  work,  he  expressed  his  views 
on  restoration  at  large  in  verses  whose  form  does  him  less  credit 
than  the  matter  which  they  contain : — 

While  here  on  earth  I  do  abide, 
I'll  keep  up  walls  and  pull  down  pride  ; 
To  build  anew  I'll  ne'er  consent, 
Nor  make  the  uredy  poor  lament. 

The  only  port  of  the  district  is  Fleetwood-on-Wyre,  a  town  with 
a  rather  curious  history.  It  has  not,  like  the  generality  of  sea- 
ports, gradually  grown  into  importance,  but  affords  an  instructive 
example  of  the  results  of  trying  to  create  a  demand  by  affording  a 
supply.  About  the  year  1836  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Hesketh 
Fleetwood,  whose  seat,  Rossall  Hall,  forms  the  nucleus  of  the 
buildings  of  Rossall  School,  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  sea- 
port at  the  mouth  of  the  Wyre.  The  land  on  which  he  proposed  to 
build  the  town  was  a  barren  waste,  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
sea  on  one  side,  and  occasionally  flooded  by  the  river  on  the  other. 
However,  a  railway,  harbour,  and  dock  company  was  floated 
without  difficulty ;  for  those  were  the  days  when  railways  were 
regarded  as  sure  roads  to  wealth,  whatever  might  otherwise  be 
their  direction.  The  town  was  laid  out  with  broad,  straight  street j ; 
church,  chapels,  and  hotels  sprang  up  with  the  rapidity  usual  in 
such  cases  ;  and  everything  was  done  on  the  American  principle  of 
expecting  the  population  to  grow  up  to  the  size  of  the  town, 
instead  of  enlarging  T.he  town  according  to  the  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  North  Euston  Hotel,  an  enormous  stone  building, 
one  face  of  which  looks  north  across  the  estuary,  the  other  west, 
over  the  sea,  was  erected,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  town  would 
become  not  merely  a  thriving  seaport,  but  also  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Its  success  in  the  latter  capacity  was  limited. 
For  a  year  or  two  visitors  came  in  tolerable  numbers,  but  the 
place  was  soon  forsaken  for  Blackpool,  where  it  is  possible  to 
build  a  house  facing  the  sea  without  any  immediate  prospect  of 
having  it  washed  down  again,  and  where  the  scenery  does  not 
Consist  mainly  of  sandbanks  glazed  with  river  mud.  The  trade, 
too,  of  the  town  failed  to  realize  the  inordinate  expectations  of 
sanguine  speculators,  and  the  present  appearance  of  Fleetwood  is 
dismal  enough.  Plots  of  land  in  the  middle  of  the  town  are  not 
yet  built  upon,  and  in  the  fine  stone  terrace  looking  across  the 
estuary  about  half  the  houses  are  to  let.  The  great  hotel  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  costly  failure.  It  was  bought  by 
Government,  and  converted  first  into  a  school  of  musketry  and 
then  into  barracks.  A  fate  similar  to  that  of  the  hotel  befel 
the  Custom-house,  which  was  found  to  bo  far  too  largo  for 
the  quantity  of  business  to  be  done.  It  was  sold,  and  the 
offices  were  removed  to  a  smaller  building.  It  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  Fleetwood  had  absolutely  failed  as  a  seaport.  If  its 
trade  has  not  increased  at  the  rate  anticipated  by  those  who  ex- 
pected the  town  to  rival  Liverpool  in  the  importation  of  cotton, 
at  least  it  does  not  appear  to  be  diminishing.  A  little  cotton,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  imported  from  America: 
there  is  a  fair  export  trade  in  coal,  and  traffic  with  Belfast  and 
other  Irish  ports  is  sometimes  tolerably  brisk.  Hut  if  a  high  tide 
were  one  day  to  sweep  Fleetwood  away  altogether,  the  com- 
merce of  England,  or  oven  of  Lancashire,  would  not  be  fatally 
affected. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF  THE  BALLOT. 

THE  sweet  little  cherub  which  watches  over  tlio  fortunes  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ministry  has  shown  moro  than  one 
indication  that  he  possesses  a  somewhat  mischievous  and  Puckish 
disposition.     But — in  a  comparatively   minor   matter — ho  has 

rarely  played  a  wickeder  trick  than  in  making  the  appear  c  <  ( 

the  abstract  cif  the  new  Ballot  Hill  coincide  with  th  •  Keporf  of  the 
Sandwich  Election  ( 'nininissioiiers,  unless  it  1  •  in  effirling  ,1 
similar  coincidence  between  tin-  path»lie  expostulation!  of  Mr. 
Hehn.idhor.st,  of  Birmingham,  with  the  Attornay-Qeaeral,  and 
the  results  of  the  inquiry  of  a  laborious  person  into  the  statistics 
of  election  inquiries  between  the  first  Uel'orm  Mill  an  1  the  present 

li          The  representative  of  the   I iiritiitig m  ('. •,■111  and  th" 

National  Liberal  Federation  pathetically  pleads  lor  pemiisuon  to 
spend  a  little  more  money  011  tie-  independent  e\  BtOfl  Ot  hi  1  im- 
maculate town.  The  statistical  person  referred  to  will  have  it, 
that,  for  every  five  ( 'oii'ci  vativcs  displaced  in  the  lnat  Icd.'-c  n- 
tury  for  corrupt  practices,  eight  Liberals  have  been  cxim  |e  |  from 
Parliament.  The  coincidence  is  110  doubt  fortuitous;  coincidence, 
11I ways  are,  but  it  in  one  of  tbi-e  things  which  invito  the  atten- 
tion of  the  unkindly  disposed.  The  claims  of  the  National  Libera] 
Federation  rested,  we  had  always  thought,  upon  the  purest  and 
noblest,  confidence  in  the  ultimate  pi  evidence  of  pound  argument 
and  accurate,  information.  The  National  Liberal  frii  ni  le  Is  how 
awful  Koodness  is,  bow  lovely  are  the  principles  of  Mr.  I  lone, 
and  how  inexpressibly  black  and  foul  are  the  nrnctic.  I  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  wicked  Tory,  nud  so  he  goes  and  votes  for  the  par- 
ticular representative  of  <  truiuzd  detailed  as  can  lid.''"  by  his 
federation,  and  again  .)  the  particular  IVprOMntativO  of  AhnlBM 
who  is  sent  by  Chaos  and  I  "id  Night  to  oppose  that  good  num. 
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According,  however,  to  the  expostulation  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  it 
would  appear  that  even  here  there  are  "  certain  condolences,  cer- 
tain vails."  There  is  no  knowing  what  may  become  of  the 
fMh-i  uncomforted  hy  these.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Henry  James's 
proposed  stringencies  would  afTect  the  wicked  Tory  as  well  as  tlio 
good  Iiiboral.  Hut  Mr.  Schnadhorst  seems  to  think  that  somehow 
or  other  the  want  of  the  sinews  of  war  would  make  the  Liberal 
knee  specially  weak',  lie  ha9  had  largo  experience,  and  far  be  it 
from  us  to  Bay  that  his  protest  is  not  based  on  a  knowledgo  of  the 
Und  of  voter  whom  but  a  few  short  months  ago  he  led  to  so 
glorious  a  victory. 

The  coincidence  of  the  Ballot  Act  and  the  Sandwich  petition, 
however,  is  of  wider  import  than  this.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  extremer  Radical  organs  were  very  angry  with  Mr.  J  ustice 
Manisty  for  certain  outspoken  remarks  of  his  last  year  on  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  the  Ballot.  In  ordinary  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  considered  no  small  part  of  a  judge's  duty  to  put  his  finger 
on  the  causes  of  crime  and  to  point  them  out.  This,  however, 
was  a  case  of  touching  the  ark,  and  one  really  expected  to  see  the 
question  of  the  advisableness  of  making  judges  removable  with  each 
change  of  Ministry  brought  in  and  argued.  However,  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  was  of  course  ignored  by  the  masters  of  a  majority — on 
paper — of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Ballot  Bill  now 
in  force  expires  this  year,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain— backed  up  pro  forma  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney-General — have  set  themselves  to  the  task  of  uttering  in 
due  Parliamentary  form  an  cs/o  perpttua.  We  do  Dot  know  that 
there  is  any  need  to  examine  the  provisions  of  this  measure  at 
great  length.  Some  of  them  are  sensible  enough,  such  as  the 
permission  to  amend  faulty  nominations.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
the  line  imposed  on  the  voter  who  displays  his  ballot  paper,  are 
merely  logical  amplifications  of  the  principle  that  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen  is  a  thing  to  be 
ashamed  of  and  to  slink  out  of  as  if  it  were  a  crime. 
The  only  real  significance  of  the  Bill,  however,  is  the  fact  of  its 
being  perpetual.  The  Ballot,  we  are  to  suppose,  has  been  so  grand 
a  success,  the  effect  upon  the  purity  of  elections  so  marked,  the 
tendency  to  exalt  the  display  of  individual  intelligence  so  striking, 
that  we  cannot  be  too  quick  about  securing  such  a  blessing  for  our 
children  and  our  children's  children.  It  is  true  that  the  woes  of 
Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  the  elaborate  precautions  of  the  Attorney- 
General  seem  to  show  that  there  is  still  some  screw  loose  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  driven  home  by  the  all-powerful 
Ballot.  It  is  true  also  that  the  Sandwich  Election  Commissioners 
have  included  in  their  findings  what  is  called  in  the  slang  to 
"which  modern  Englishmen  are  but  too  prone,  a  "  nasty  one  "  for 
the  Ballot.  The  most  austere  critics  of  Mr.  J  ustice  Manisty  will 
hardly,  we  suppose,  accuse  these  gentlemen  of  stepping  out  of  their 
province  in  making  remarks  about  the  Bal'ot.  It  was  their  business 
to  do  so  :  they  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  doing  so  ;  and  they 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty  if  they  had 
omitted  it.  They  think  that  "it  did  not  appear  that  the  Ballot 
bad  the  slightest  effect  in  checking  bribery.  On  the  contrary, 
•while  it  enabled  many  persons  to  take  bribes  from  both  sides,  it 
did  not  render  a  single  person  unwilling  to  bribe  for  fear  of  biibing 
in  vain."  This  last  is  a  peculiarly  unkind  cut.  The  Ballot, 
persons  with  short  memories  may  perhaps  forget,  was  originally 
adopted  mainly  to  prevent  bribery  and  other  forms  of  corruption. 
Since  it  has  become  evident  that  it  does  not  do  this,  but  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  demoralizes  the  constituencies  far  more  than  the 
most  shameless  bribery  under  the  system  of  open  voting,  a  fresh 
line  has  been  taken  by  its  defenders.  If  people  discover  that 
bribery  is  in  vain,  they  will  not  bribe.  The  Sandwich  Commis- 
sioners come  in  here,  and  observe,  with  the  utmost  politeness,  that 
thia  iuference  is  quite  unfounded.  The  election  agent  of  to-day 
has  a  new  veision  of  the  old  proverb  about  laughing.  "  He 
bribes  best  who  bribes  last,"  and  there  is  always  the  chance  of 
bribing  last.  Nor,  this  being  the  case,  is  there  room  for  the 
forlorn  ballotteer  to  take  refuge  behind  Sir  Henry  James's  Bill, 
even  were  it  safe  from  the  raking  fire  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst  and  the 
National  Liberal  Federation.  For  the  most  stringent  law  of  the 
kiud  cannot  touch  direct  bribery.  It  can  render  indirect  bribery 
difficult  and  dangerous,  but  direct  bribery  is  as  dangerous  and  as 
difficult  as  it  can  well  be  at  present.  It  is  this,  and  not  the  hiring 
of  messengers  and  watchmen,  the  expenditure  on  Committee 
liooms,  and  exhibition  of  placards,  which  the  Ballot  directly 
tends  to  facilitate,  and  this  no  legislation  will  ever  do  awav 
with. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  remarks  are  not  made  with 
the  slightest  anticipation  of  putting  any  spoke  in  the  wheels  of 
the  Billot  Bill.  We  9hall  have  our  ballot  doubtless  ml  \<njiis 
ifi'  ui'rw.  For  it  is  ODe  of  the  pecu'iar  sapionces  wh'ch  dis- 
tinguish this  particular  country  of  sapience  that,  though  we 
frequently  undo  many  wise  things,  and  cry  out  against  reversing 
the  undoing,  we  never  undo  a  foolish  one.  Indeed,  in  this  fact 
•would  perhaps  lie  the  chief  justification  for  a  policy  of  the  mere 
dogged  Akiuetos-like  obstruction  which  certain  Radicals  like  to 
charge  upon  their  political  opponents.  When  you  know  that  a 
thing,  good  or  bad,  is  absolutely  irreplaceable  if  once  removed, 
there  is  at  least  a  prima  fade  case  for  objecting  to  its  removal. 
However,  it  is  too  late  Of  course  for  that.  We  shall,  as  we  have 
ssid,  have  our  Ballot ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  the  Sandwich 
Corumi.»sioners  and  a  little  common  sense  and  election  experience, 
aided  by  the  ingenuous  oj>enness  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst,  tell  us 
what  we  shall  have  with  it.  In  small,  or  comparatively  small. 
hofOHghs  We  ?lnll  have  the  same  kind  of  shameless  double-dealing 


which  characterized  the  last  election.  "  Men  in  the  Moon  "  will  bo 
more  carefully  chosen,  party  managers  and  election  agents  will  be 
more  studious  of  avoiding  any  connexion  with  these  functionaries, 
and  candidates  will  take  very  good  care  not  to  let  their  cheque- 
books bear  witness  of  any  indiscretion.  But  the  money  will  be 
spent,  and  it  will  be  received  in  a  manner  which  will  do  infinitely 
nioro  harm  to  the  public  morality  than  the  old  unblushing  prac- 
tices which,  after  all,  in  many  cases  did  comparatively  little  damage 
I  to  tho  morals  of  anybody,  public  or  private.  To  austerely 
virtuous  persons  it  may  seem  inconceivable  that  a  man  should  take 
a  ten-pound  note  for  his  vote,  and  yet  be  a  sound  politician  as  fur 
as  he  went,  and  not  feel  that  tho  money  soiled  in  any  way  either 
his  hand  or  his  pocket.  Yet  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  in  many 
instances  the  case.  The  most  ingenious  moral  casuist  will  hardly 
pretend  that  this  unconsciousness  can  prevail  when  the  elector  is 
bribed  on  both  sides,  and  promises  botli  sides,  with  the  necessary 
result  of  breaking  his  word  always  to  one,  and  sometimes,  as  late 
disclosures  have  shown,  to  both.  Where  bribery  of  individuals  is 
impossible  or  dillicull,  then  will  come  into  play  bribery  in  groups. 
We  have  seen  that  one  prominent  member  of  associations,  who,  we 
are  quite  sure,  has  the  sincerest  wish  to  keep  out  of  all  illegal  prac- 
tices, argues  that  a  considerable  expenditure  of  money  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Suppose  the  law  forbids  that  expenditure.  Mr  Schnad- 
horst, of  course,  would  resign  at  once,  or  do  his  best  on  the  meagre 
pittance  left.  But  somebody  less  scrupulous  than  Mr.  Schnadhorst 
will  certainly  be  found  elsewhere,  or  in  his  place,  and  "organiza- 
tion "  on  both  sides  will  go  on  merrily.  Messengers  and  watchtrs 
and  Committeemen  and  detectives  to  look  alter  wicked  Tories  or 
Radicals)  as  the  case  may  be,  having  become  illegal,  plain  hiring  of 
voters  at  so  much  a  head  remains.  That  the  American  associations 
which  these  federations,  and  so  forth,  take  as  their  models,  are  in 
many  cases  merely  organized  bribing  clubs,  is  tolerably  notorious, 
and  it  seems  a  little  inconsistent  with  facts  to  urge  that  English- 
men are  too  high-minded  to  accept  pay  of  this  kind.  That  is  to  say, 
the  Ballot  will  and  must  be  powerless  in  checking  corruption  in  its 
simplest  sense  of  the  acceptance  of  money  by  voters,  while  it 
will  bring  in,  or  rather  has  brought  in,  a  new  kind  of  demorabza- 
tion.  After  all,  it  is  almost  amusing  to  notice  the  extraordinary 
power  of  fetishes.  It  would  puzzle  any  one  to  say  why  Radical's 
should  have  any  particular  weakness  for  the  Ballot.  It  does  not 
favour  their  assertions  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  side  in 
nrguinent  ;  it  has  not,  as  a  fact,  been  particularly  favourable  to 
them  in  result;  it  is  troublesome,  tedious,  expensive;  that  it 
prevents  bribery  has  been  shown  to  be  utterly  lalse,  and  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  is  much  more  effectual  in  preventing  in- 
timidation, which  is,  besides,  on  the  whole,  rather  out  of  date  and 
very  easiiy  prevented  by  other  means.  The  only  attraction  which 
the  plan  seems  to  possess  is  its  peculiarly  uuEiiglish  uature,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  "  Englishuess  "  at  which  those  who 
like  the  Ballot  are  never  tiring  of  protesting,  and  which,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  have  succeeded  of  late  days  in  discrediting  very 
considerably.  It  might  have  bjen  thought  that  a  man  who  did  not 
dare  to  give  openly  his  vote  for  the  men  or  the  measures  he 
thought  liliely  to  help  his  country,  and  against  those  he  thought 
likely  to  hurt  it,  had  better  not  have  a  vote  at  all.  But  the  gospel 
of  the  new  Radicalism  is  secresy.  You  must  protect  the  Dissenter 
who  is  ashamed  to  confess  his  ism  to  the  brutal  Census-man;  you 
must  shield  the  voter  who  has  taken  toil  of  both  parties,  and 
would  rather  not  have  it  known  to  which  he  has  given  his  valu- 
able suffrage. 


DUELS  IN  FICTION. 

t\  'DOUGH  duelling  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  England,  that  is 
-1L  no  reason  why  novelists  should  not  make  use  of  it.  In- 
cidents so  stirring  and  delightful  are  afforded  by  no  other  form  of 
sport,  save  when  the  learned  pen  of  Ouida  discourses  of  odds  and 
welshers,  of  runs  and  hurdles,  and  steeplechases.  Duelling  Remains 
in  fiction  a  permanent  and  valuable  tradition,  just  as  the  stage 
preserves  the  institutions  of  confidential  chambermaids,  and  of 
valets  who  do  not  object  to  a  friendly  cudgelling.  Mr.  Trollopo 
took  l'hineas  Finn  to  Calais  sands  or  some  equally  convenient 
trysling  place  with  an  enemy.  The  author  of  Errant  has  a  very 
pleasing  duel  with  revolvers  in  his  agreeable  romance,  and  a 
charming  a  lliiir  with  sabres  between  two  English  officers.  The 
high-born  and  chivalrous  hero  exposes  his  leg ;  the  low-born 
Scotch  villain  very  imprudently  aims  a  cut  at  the  same,  when 
the  hero  withdraws  his  limb,  and  cuts  his  opponent's  head  nearly 
off.  "  After  the  inquest,"  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  the  fight  with 
the  bargee  in  Godtmgtby,  the  hero  of  Errant  pensions  off  the  widow 
and  the  children  of  his  Scotch  antagonist,  a  fellow,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, of  no  family.  Dickens  has  one  duel  at  lea9t  between 
Sir  Mulberry  Hawk  and  the  nobleman  known  indifferently  as 
Lord  Yerisopht  and  Lord  Frederick  Yerisopht.  But  Dickens 
was  not  devoted  to  duels ;  he  was  not  a  man  of  old  family. 
The  author  of  Guy  Livingstone  (we  think  we  do  his  memory  no 
injustice  in  saying  that  he  himself  had  been  "out")  was  fond  of 
the  duel,  particularly  the  barrier  duel  with  pistols,  an  interesting 
but  fatal  form  of  the  game.  Thackeray  liked  a  bout  of  tisticulis 
j  best — witness  that  historical  affair  between  Frank  Berry  and 
'  Biggs,  also  the  combat  between  Cuff  and  Dobbin,  wherein  "  Figs's 
'  left "  played  so  gallant  and  victorious  a  part.  Unfortunately 
Thackeray  gives  no  details  of  the  battle  between  Lord  Kew 
,  and  Castillunnes.    We  only  learn  from  the  confession  of  M.  de 
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Castillonnes  that  it  was  lucky  for  Lord  Kew  that  he  fell  at  the  first 
fire,  the  Frenchman  being  "  generally  sure  of  his  coup."  As  for  Kew, 
he  had  meant  never  to  fire  at  all,  a  resolution  with  which  we  have 
no  sympathy,  agreeing  rather  with  the  boatswain  who  took  part 
in  the  triangular  duel  in  Midshipman  Easy — " '  Why,  you  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  be  fired  at  for  nothing  ?  '  said  the  boatswain  : 
'  no,  no  ;  I'll  have  my  shot,  anyhow.'  " 

Fired  by  these  martial  reminiscences,  we  propose  to  glance 
through  the  more  notable  duels  of  modern  fiction,  disregard- 
ing the  affair  of  Hector  with  Achilles  and  the  single  combats 
of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  linger  over  the  duel  in  Anne  of  Geicrstein  between 
Arthur  Phillipson  and  a  big  Swiss  gentleman.  The  Swiss  at 
that  time  used  the  large  two-handed  sword3  which,  according 
to  Colonel  Lane  Fox's  treatise  on  arms,  "  were  well  spoken 
of  by  the  people  who  employed  them."  The  blade  of  the 
Swiss  measured  five  feet,  and  was  wielded  with  both  hands. 
It  must  have  been  a  sword  of  this  kind  that  the  father  of  the 
Cut  found  so  much  too  heavy  for  his  declining  powers  that  he 
staggered  about  under  it,  as  we  have  seen  a  man  do  beneath  the 
burden  of  too  weighty  a  salmon-rod.  Mr.  Phillipson  declined  to 
\ise  a  two-handed  sword  of  which  he  had  no  experience,  and, 
u  with  the  instructions  of  Bottaferma  in  his  remembrance,"  at- 
tacked his  colossal  antagonist.  The  difficulty  and  trouble  of  a  two- 
handed  sword  is  that  you  have  to  get  your  adversary  to  defer 
hostilities  till  you  have  drawn  your  weapon  out  of  the  sheath, 
which  hangs  behind  your  back.  Phillipson  gave  his  enemy  time  to 
draw  ; — "  a  fair  show,"  as  they  say  in  Texas — and  the  battle  wa3 
engaged,  Phillipson  using  the  old-fashioned  hanging  guard.  Par- 
ries were  not  of  much  use  when  a  two-handed  sword  was  swinging 
about,  but,  by  dint  of  skipping  out  of  the  way  and  riposting 
cleverly,  Phillipson  had  the  advantage  in  this  singular  duel 
without  seconds.  Scott  wa3  not  the  man  to  let  his  English 
hero  be  hit  by  a  foreigner  like  poor  Lord  Kew  in  The  Neivcumes. 

Alexandre  Dumas,  whether  he  was  "  the  best  swordsman  in 
France  "  or  not,  was  very  foud  of  enlivening  his  stories  with  a 
little  sword-play.  The  advice  of  D'Artagnan  p'cre  to  young 
D'Artagnan  will  be  remembered  : — "  Battez-vous  a  tout-propos  ; 
hattez-vous  d'autant  plus  que  les  duels  sont  defendus,  et  que,  par 
consequent,  il  y  a  deux  fois  du  courage  a  se  battre."  D'Artagnan 
obeyed  this  advice  so  well  that  he  at  once  accepted  challenges  for 
the  same  day  from  the  redoubtable  Porthos,  the  melancholy 
Athos,  and  the  devout  Aramis.  These  engagements  being  pre- 
vented by  the  arrival  of  five  of  the  Cardinal's  men,  D'Artagnan 
and  the  three  Musketeers  fight  their  five  rivals,  and  D'Artagnan 
shows  rather  inconsistent  prowess.  He  fights  in  the  Italian  fashion, 
leaping  and  bounding  avound,  iicartant  a  lout  moment  des  riffles 
vecues,  and  this  though,  a  defaut  da  la  pratique,  il  avtit  une  pro- 
fonde  thiorie.  Profound  theory,  in  France,  is  opposed  to  the  system 
of  leaping  and  jigging  which  the  Italians  practise.  In  the  recent 
-aesauli  in  Paris,  tbird-rate  Frenchmen  have  defeated  a  boasted 
Italian  master  of  the  demonstrative  skipping  school. 

Since  Duraas's  time,  no  French  novelist  has  written  more  of 
•duels  than  M.  Fortune  du  Boisgobey,  a  writer  on  whom  a  portion 
of  the  mantle  of  Gaboriau  has  fallen.  Duels  make  up  almost  all 
the  interest  of  his  story  UEpintjle  Hose.  The  villain  is  no  one 
more  sublime  than  a  medical  student,  a  semi-professional  fencer 
and  pistol-shot,  known  as  "  the  Champion  of  the  Schools."  The 
first  incident  in  the  story  is  the  return  of  one  of  tin;  heroes,  Fatten, 
from  a  party.  He  loses  his  road,  finds  himself  in  an  unknown 
part  of  old  Paris  (the  date  is  about  1823)  and  meet*  a  man  with  a 
sedan-chair.  The  man  of  the  sedan-chair  says  that  his  invalid 
brother  is  within  it,  and  asks  Fabien  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
patient  to  a  hospital.  The  good-natured  hero  consents;  the 
police  come  up,  the  other  man  decamps,  and  the  dead  body  of 
Fabien's  cousin  is  found  in  the  chair.  He  has  been  killed  by  a 
■sword-thrust  in  the  eye.  Next  we  have  an  encouuter  in  a  fencing- 
room  between  one  of  the  Swiss  Ouard  and  Marcas,  the  villain, 
with  two  of  his  friends.  The  weapons  are  foils,  witli  the  buttons 
Temoved.  The  Swiss  fights  the  two  others  first,  and  wound*  1>  itli, 
in  spite  of  their  policy  of  breaking  ground  and  retreating.  When 
it  comes  to  Marcas's  turn,  he  proposes  to  light  on  the  billiard- 
table,  that  there  may  be  no  chince  of  retreat  on  other  side.  He 
then  leaps  within  bis  antagonist's  guard,  and  stubs  him  in  (he  eye. 
Ho  tries  the  same  trick  in  another  duel,  but  is  baffled  by  a  seeond 
armed  with  a  long  stick,  who  declares  tint  hitting  in  the  eye  in 
not  fair.  We  confo»s  that  there!  seems  to  us  no  reason  why  a 
duellist  should  not  pink  Ml  man  where  lie  can,  though  Wat 
Tdnling  "  never  counted  him  a  m  in  who  would  Strike  below  the 
knee."  But  Marcas's  great  duel  is  fought  with  pistols  in  the 
vaults  under  a  hall  where  the  Carbonari  are  iboot  to  DOOi, 
His  antagonist  is  Fabien,  the  hero.  The  BOOdUioni  are  that 
-each  party  mav  advance  as  he  phases  to  a  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
ground.  Bach  has  a  loaded  pistol,  and  two  extra  charges.  The 
weapons  of  BOONS  are  the  old  Hint-lock*,  "name  I  ihot  Captain 
Marker,  ' ns  I'awdon  Crawley  says,  Fabien  is  smoking  a  cigar. 
At  the  first  fire  both  men  miss.  Mnrcaa'a  second  tire  knocks  oil' 
the  hammer  of  Fabien's  pistol.  The  latter  is  thin  disarmed,  and 
all  seems  over.  The  miscreant  Marcas  begins  to  muck  his  victim, 
loads  with  great  deliberation,  and  promises,  if  possible,  to  lull  him 
with  a  single  shot.  The  feelings  of  the  reider  (if  he  does  not 
foresee  what  follows)  are  powerfully  worked  on,  for  .Maicas  has 
been  killing  respectable  people,  right  nnd  left,  all  through  the 
story.  A  happy  thought  occurs  to  Fabien.  He  throws  open  the 
pan  of  his  flint-lock,  and  sees  that  the  priming  is  all  right.  "  You 
see  you  aro  not  disarmed,"  sneers  the  miscreant  Marcas;  "  if  a 


spark  fell  from  one  of  the  torches,  your  pistol  might  still  go  off." 
Fabien  calmly  remarks  that  h9  means  to  kill  Marcas,  levels  his 
weapon  with  steady  aim,  and  fires  the  priming  with  the  lighted 
end  of  his  cigar.  Marcas  is  shot  through  the  body,  and  expires 
in  an  unrepentant  frame  of  mind.  This  we  venture  to  think  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  duels  of  romance. 

Lever  liked  a  duel,  and  the  traditions  of  Irish  society  gave  him 
plenty  of  materials.  There  is  no  better  duel  in  fiction  than  that 
of  the  Purcell  Papers,  by  Mr.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu,  in  which 
Fighting  Fitzgerald  murdeis  a  young  squire  with  terrible  de- 
liberateness.  The  Irish,  peasantry  aud  landlords,  appear  to  have 
flocked  to  a  duel,  as  if  to  a  cattle-show  or  fair,  to  enjoy  the  spec- 
tacle, and  with  no  idea  of  interfering.  The  retainers  of  the  man 
who  fell  appear  to  have  taken  up  his  blood-feud,  and  made  it  de- 
sirable for  the  victor  to  rido  off  as  swiftly  as  possible.  Neverthe- 
less, Fitzgerald  appeai-3  to  have  been  almost  as  successful  as 
a  villain  of  incredible  inhumanity,  mentioned  by  Tallemant 
des  Beaux,  who  had  killed  seventy-two  men  in  single  combat. 
Lever's  best  duel,  unless  we  except  that  in  Ton  Burke,  is  the 
famous  affair  of  Bodkin  and  Charles  O'Malley.  Every  one  remem- 
bers the  advice  of  Considine — who,  by  the  way,  "  had  been  out 
and  hit  the  wrong  man  on  the  knee,  a  mere  tourist,  writing  a  book 
oa  Connemara  " — "  Hold  your  pistol  thus ;  no  finger  on  the  guard 
there,  these  two  on  the  trigger.  Drop  the  muzzle  a  bit ;  bend 
your  elbow  a  trifle  more  ;  sight  your  man  outside  your  arm  ;  out- 
side, mind,  and  take  him  in  the  hip  ;  and,  if  anywhere  higher,  no 
matter."  Better  advice  could  not,  in  the  social  circumstances, 
have  been  given  to  a  young  man  entering  on  life.  Count  Consi- 
dine was  good  enough  to  add,  "  You've  a  good  eye  ;  never  take  it 
off  him  after  you're  on  the  ground ;  follow  him  everywhere.  Poor 
Callaghan  that's  gone,  shot  his  man  always  that  way."  If  the 
principles  of  Considine  were  still  in  force,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  how  many  Irish  and  English  constituencies  would  now 
be  engaged  in  filling  up  vacancies  in  their  representation. 
English  novelists  generally  prefer  duels  with  the  pistol.  This 
seems  a  mistake,  as  there  is  much  more  "  business "  with  the 
sword.  The  Corsican  Brothers  proves  this.  In  Dumas's  novel 
Fabien  and  Chateau  Renaud  fight  with  pistols.  The  stage  tra- 
dition has  altered  these  to  swords  and  the  very  irregular  poniards. 
In  Peter  Simple  Marryat  makes  O'Brien,  who  had  never  fenced, 
kill  a  French  swordsman  thus: — "He  suddenly  made  a  spring 
and  rushed  on  his  adversary,  stabbing  at  him  with  a  velocity 
quite  astonishing."  Against  that  stratagem  science  has  de- 
vised the  coup  d'arret,  which  would  have  closed  tho  career  of 
O'Brien.  That  gallant  officer  ended  the  duel  by  seizing  his  op- 
ponent's sword,  which  is  forbidden  by  all  the  laws  of  the  game, 
and  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  seconds.  If  English 
novelists  are  to  make  such  errors,  perhaps  they  had  better  stick  to 
the  pistol. 


THE  FRATET,  CARLISLE  CATHEDRAL. 

ONE  of  the  best  examples  now  remaining  in  England  of  tho 
class  of  buildings  to  which  we  lately  devoted  an  article, 
the  "  Monastic  Refectory,"  is  that  of  the  Austin  Canons  at  Car- 
lisle, commonly  known  as  tho  ''  Fratry  "  of  that  Cathedral.  The 
words  "  Refectory  "  and  "  Fratry,"  or  "  Frater  House  " — "domus 
in  qua  fratres  una  comedunt,  in  signum  mutui  nmoris  " — are  prac- 
tically synonymous.  Indeed  "  Fratry  "  was  at  one  time  tho  more 
popular  designation  in  England,  though  Carlisle  is  probably  the 
only  place  where  it  has  survived  tho  crash  of  the  Dissolution.  So 
obsolete,  in  fact,  has  the  term  become,  that  its  very  meaning  has 
baen  forgotten.  No  one  of  our  time  was  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  and  arrangements  of  a  mediaeval  monastery 
than  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpo  of  Lancaster.  And  yet,  strange 
to  say,  in  his  work  on  the  Architecture  of  the  Vittcrcians — tho 
authoritative  work  on  tho  plan  and  distribution  of  the  founda- 
tions of  that  order-  the  name  "Fratry  "is  given  to  tho  monks' 
day-room,  tho  "  Pisalis,"  or  "  <  'alel'actory,''  tho  long,  double-aisled, 
vaulted  apartment  adjacent  to  the  chapter-house,  stretching  out 
beyond  the  other  buildings  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  warmed 
by  fireplaces,  or,  as  at  St.  C  jail,  by  Hues  under  the  floor — "cuius 
refugio  hy  bornalis  algoris  intempcrics  lev  igntur*' — of  which  such  noblo 
specimens  aro  to  be  seen  at  Furness  (one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in 
I. u  rope),  Fountains,  Kirkslall,and  other  Cistercian  houses.  Thesamo 
mistake  h  t.s  been  made,  happily  not  too  late  to  bo  rectified,  by  Mr. 
CO.  Hodges  in  the  excellent  series  of  architectural  illustrations 
of  Hexham  Priory — a  work  worthy  to  take  rank  by  the  side  of 
Mr.  Neale's  magnificent  architectural  History  of  St.  Albans — which 
is  on  the  eve  ol  publication.  Now  that  the  nomenclature  of  con- 
ventual  nrrungeinent  has  obtained  scientific  accuracy,  such  a  mis- 
appropriation is  nothing  less  than  an  archaeological  anachronism. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  how  very  rare  has  been  the  precor- 
vation  of  a  monastic  refectory  in  England.  Shattered  walls  alone 
remain  to  mark  the  site  at  Canterbury  and  Peterborough.  That 
of  Norwich  is  a  roofless  ruin,  partly  preserved  by  having  lx-en  em- 
ployed to  form  a  residentiary  house.  The  Uelectory  of  Durham, 
which  became  tho  common  ball  of  the  minor  canons  after  the 
Dissolution,  was  so  completely  altered  by  Dean  Sudbury  at  tho 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  he  converted  it  to  its 
present  use  as  the  cathedral  library,  that  it  retains  1 1 1 Liu  of  the 
original  fabric  but  the  walls,  and  the  N'ormnn  undercroft,  which  is 
now  being  drained  and  opened  out  by  the  Mean  and  Chapter. 
Wo  cannot  remember  more  than  Ihe  perfe<  t  examples,  and  these 
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only  owe  their  escape  from  destruction  to  their  having  been 
converted  to  some  Utilitarian  purpose.  Thoso  at  Chester  and 
Worcester  became  the  school-rooms  of  their  cathedrals.  That 
at  Beaulieu,  in  spite  of  the  irremediable  want  of  orientation 
which  compels  the  altar  to  look  south  instead  of  east,  has 
been  converted,  reading-pulpit  and  all,  into  the  parish  church. 
Less  fortunate  in  its  use,  the  refectory  of  Cleeve  Abbey  would 
doubtless  have  gone  the  way  of  the  church  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  buildings  if  it  had  not  proved  admirably  suited  for  the 
purposes  of  a  barn.  What  special  reason  saved  the  Fratry  of 
Carlisle  in  the  general  havoc  of  monastic  buildings  in  the  sixteenth 
century  is  not  recorded.  A  survival  of  the  Dissolution,  and  of 
iho  still  more  fatal  period  of  the  Civil  War — when  the  cloisters, 
chapter-house,  and  canons'  residences  were  swept  away,  and  all 
but  two  bays  of  the  stern  Norman  nave  were  demolished  to  build 
guard-houses  for  the  city — the  Restoration  found  it  shattered  but 
still  standing.  Patched  up  by  Machell,  the  clerical  reviver  of  classical 
architecture  in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  who  introduced  into  the 
north  front,  originally  half  hidden  by  the  cloister  pentice  roof, 
some  heavy  Italianizing  windows,  to  the  serious  weakening  of  the 
fabric,  over  the  removal  of  which  by  Mr.  Street  the  "  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings  "  has  been  shrieking  so 
wildly,  the  Fratry  entered  on  a  long  period  of  neglect,  degradation, 
and  decay.  The  old  oak-timbered  roof  gave  place  to  a  modern 
ceiling.  The  noble  proportions  of  the  hall,  79  feet  long  by  27 
feet  broad,  were  concealed  by  partition  walls.  The  lofty  traceried 
windows  were  hidden  by  huge  wooden  shutters,  to  protect  their 
tempting  expanse  of  glass  from  the  stones  and  bullets  shot  from 
the  adjacent  city  wall.  Had  it  not  been  the  only  building,  besides 
their  mutilated  cathedral  and  their  own  restored  houses  of 
residence,  remaining  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  performance 
of  every  capitular  act  and  the  fulfilment  of  every  capitular  duty, 
it  would  probably  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  Infirmary  at 
Norwich  and  the  Guesten  Hall  at  Worcester,  and  have  been 
demolished  as  a  nuisance  and  an  obstruction.  When  at  List, 
towards  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  Chapter  determined  to 
put  the  dilapidated  building  into  decent  repair,  it  was  only  more 
completely  to  obscure  its  ancient  features.  Their  first  desire,  as  with 
their  brethren  at  Durham  when  they  pulled  down  their  unique 
Norman  chapter-house  and  turned  it  into  a  modern  parlour,  and, 
we  imagine,  with  nearly  all  the  Chapters  of  the  age,  was  to  make 
themselves  comlortable.  "  The  interior  " — we  quote  from  Storer's 
Cathedrals,  1814 — "  was  fitted  up  in  a  magnificent  style,  and 
formed  three  apartments — i.e.  a  kitchen,  dining  or  audit  room, 
and  library."  To  disguise  the  awkwardness  of  the  proportions  of 
the  rooms,  the  floor  was  raised  nearly  to  the  sill  of  the  window, 
and  a  flat  plaster  ceiling  was  drawn  across  at  as  Iowa  level  as  prac- 
ticable, while  every  feature  that  bespoke  its  early  dale  and 
told  of  its  history  was  mutilated  or  concealed.  In  this  uuhappy 
condition  the  Fratry  of  Carlisle  continued  till  the  other  day,  when 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  having  resolved  on  the  restoration  of  the 
building,  by  a  happy  inspiration,  decided  to  entrust  the  work  to 
Mr.  G.  E.  Street.  A  wiser  choice,  as  the  event  has  proved,  could 
not  have  been  made.  The  restoration  has  been  so  thoroughly 
conservative  that  even  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  denounces  that 
epithet  as  cloaking  "some  deeper  scheme  of  destructiveness  and 
innovation  than  usual,'-  and  states  that  the  suspicions  which  its  use 
awakens  have  never  been  belied,  could  hardly,  we  think,  fail  to  re- 
cognize its  excellence.  That  the  anti-restovationists  would  be  satis- 
iied  was  more  than  the  most  sanguine  could  have  ventured  to  hope. 
But  with  all  our  experience  we  were  scarcely  prepared  for  the 
fierce  denunciation  with  which  Mr.  Street's  conscientious  en- 
deavours to  restore  the  original  character  of  the  building  have 
been  visited.  Indeed  so  unsparing  has  been  the  condemna- 
tion, written  and  spoken,  of  his  plans,  that  the  most  incredulous 
began  to  question  whether  there  might  not  be  something  in  it. 
It  was  true  that  such  accusations  were  a  2>riori  improbable  against 
.1  man  who  was  known  to  he  one  of  the  most  conservative  archi- 
tects of  the  day,  unwilling  almost  to  a  fault  to  meddle  with 
ancient  work,  and  who,  in  the  case  of  St.  Albans'  roof,  headed  the 
vigorous,  but  unsuccessful — and  in  our  opinion  happily  unsuc- 
cessful— crusade  against  the  restoration  of  its  original  high  pitch. 
But  we  know  that  principles  and  practice  do  not  always  tally ; 
that  a  man's  deeds  sometimes,  through  force  of  circumstances, 
contradict  his  words ;  and  we  confess  to  having  felt  some  little 
curiosity,  on  a  recent  visit  to  Carlisle,  whether  we  should  discover 
that  Mr.  Street  had,  as  was  pertinaciously  asserted,  wilfully  removed 
"precious  features"  "essential  to  the  historical  continuity  of  the 
fabric,"  and  was  so  refacing  and  veneering  the  venerable  walls  with 
fresh  ashlar  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  convert  an  old 
buildiirj-  into  a  new  one.  But  we  came,  we  saw,' and  we  were 
satisfied  that  the  charges  brought  against  Mr.  Street  were 
entirely  groundless ;  and  after  inspecting  the  works  now  in  pro- 
gress we  can  only  wish  that  every  ancient  building,  when  sub- 
jected to  restoration,  were  placed  in  equally  able  and  conscientious 
hands. 

To  make  our  readers  understand  the  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Street's 
offending  we  must  briefly  describe  the  building  itself.  The  Fratry 
occupies  the  normal  position  of  a  monastic  refectory  (normal,  that  is, 
except  in  the  Cistercian  order)  parallel  to  the  church,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  now  destroyed  cloister  court.  It  was  originally  of 
Decorated  date,  c.  1300;  but  the  large  traceried  windows  on  the 
south  side,  and  the  alterations  made  by  Prior  Gondibour,  c.  14S4, 
have  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  building  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  stands  on  a  vaulted  uudercroft  of  six  bays,  the  groining  spring- 
ing from,  low  clusters  without  any  capitals.    A  minute  examina- 


tion of  the  masonry  shows  that  the  vaulting  was  taken  down  and 
reconstructed  by  Prior  Gondibour  on  a  somewhat  higher  level. 
The  older  springers  are  simply  chamfered,  while  the  later  ribs  are 
slightly  concave.  The  central  line  or  groove  marked  in  the  stone, 
from  which  the  Carlisle  masons  set  out  their  work,  is  only  found 
in  the  original  masonry,  coming  to  an  abrupt  termination  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  springers.  The  raising  of  the  floor  by 
Gondibour  rendered  a  new  door  necessary  on  a  higher  level.  This 
had  perished  in  its  turn.  But  in  the  course  of  the  repair  Mr. 
Street  came  upon  the  jamb  and  base  of  the  original  doorway,  of 
about  1300  a.d.,  which  he  has  carefully  restored  on  the  old  lines, 
exactly  reproducing  the  mouldings,  which  were  of  exquisite  beauty. 
This  door,  which  is  some  little  distance  from  the  ground,  will  be 
approached,  as  it  always  must  have  been,  by  a  short  flight  of  steps, 
and  will  be  protected  by  the  restoration  of  one  or  more  bays  of  the 
destroyed  cloister,  of  which  the  hook  corbels  remain  in  the  Fratry 
wall,  and  the  foundations  have  been  discovered  by  digging.  May 
we  express  a  hope  that  this  will  be  only  a  first  instalment  of  a 
further  restoration  of  the  cloisters,  and  that  the  east  walk  will  be 
eventually  carried  to  the  Prior's  door,  now  blocked,  in  the  west 
bay  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  present  pretentious 
gabled  doorway  on  the  south  front  of  the  transept,  where  no 
door  could  have  been,  is  a  costly  but  most  unhappy  legacy  of 
a  former  cathedral  architect,  which  goes  far  to  justify  the 
protest  against  works  of  so-called  restoration,  as  it  completely 
falsifies  the  history  of  the  building  by  obliterating  the  connexion- 
of  the  canons'  dormitory  with  the  transept.  The  trace  of  tho 
dormitory  gable  and  the  door  of  access  to  the  staircase  leading 
down  into  the  church,  which  may  be  seen  in  Storer's  view,  are 
unhappily  now  among  the  things  of  the  past.  To  return — Mr. 
Street's  new  door  will  open  into  the  screens  of  the  hall,  as  they 
did  of  old  time.  On  the  western  wall  are  two  very  curious 
serving  hatches,  now  blocked,  opening  into  the  destroyed  con- 
ventual kitchens.  As  we  have  indicated,  Mr.  Street  found  this 
noble  hall  divided  into  three  rooms  by  partition  walls.  These  he 
has  thrown  down,  and  opened  out  the  whole  apartment,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  slype  at  the  east  end,  containing  pantries,  &c, 
now  to  be  converted  into  a  muniment  room,  replacing  the 
plaster  ceiling  and  modern  roof  with  a  semi-hexagonal  coved, 
ceiling,  with  tie  beams  and  kingposts,  which  has  a  very  good 
effect.  No  part  of  Mr.  Street's  work  caused  so  loud  an  outcry  as- 
the  removal  of  the  semi-classical  windows  put  in  by  Machell,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made.  The  result  entirely  jus- 
tifies the  course  Mr.  Street  adopted.  They  were  ordinary  square- 
headed  windows,  with  a  central  mullion  and  transom, 
of  the  type  familiar  to  Cambridge  men  at  the  Bishop's  Hostel 
at  Trinity,  and  in  Catherine  Hall — we  beg  pardon,  St.  Catherine's 
College  —  without  beauty  in  themselves,  and  completely  out 
of  place.  Besides  this,  they  seriously  weakened  the  building 
by  their  violation  of  the  principles  of  construction.  The  win- 
dows carried  an  oak  lintel,  eight  feet  across,  and,  having  no. 
arch,  the}-  were  far  too  wide  for  stability,  and  the  decay 
of  the  timber  had  brought  about  a  serious  process  of  crush- 
ing. The  reconstruction  of  that  part  of  the  building  was  neces- 
sary, and  few  can  now  seriously  regret  that,  when  once  taken  out, 
these  incongruous  examples  of  fenestration  were  not  replaced. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  as  another  example  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  anti-restoration  cianiour,  that  it  was  laid  as  a 
serious  charge  against  Mr.  Street  th.it  he  had  pulled  down — and  of 
course  meant  to  destroy— some  elaborate  fourteenth-century 
niches  on  tho  interior  of  the  north  wall.  The  fact  is  that  these 
niches  had  been  torn  down  in  Machell's  repair  from  the  eastern  wall,, 
and  used,  with  the  aid  of  lath  and  plaster,  to  block  up  the  suialL 
fourteenth-century  windows  above  the  cloister  roof,  the  style  of 
which  was  out  of  keeping  with  the  classical  revival  then  in  vogue. 
The  niches  are  now  reoccupyiug  their  original  position  above  the 
high  table,  and  add  much  dignity  to  the  room.  An  inspection  of 
the  outside  walls  shows  how  carefully  the  ancient  masonry  has  been 
dealt  with.  No  single  stone  has  been  cut  out  that  would  serve  its 
purpose.  But,  as  many  pieces  of  the  soft  red  sandstone  had  perished 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  the  stability  of  the  walls  de- 
manded a  considerable  amount  of  repair.  It  is  needhss  to  say 
that  the  beautiful  reading  pulpit  on  the  south  tide— so  strangely 
called  by  Mr.  Billings  a  confessional  (did  he  imagine  the 
canons  came  into  the  refectory  to  confess  ?),  with  its  exquisite 
panelled  ceiling,  seat,  and  water  drain  for  the  reader,  and 
every  other  part  of  the  medircval  arrangements,  has  received  the 
most  careful  treatment  at  Mr.  Street's  hands.  Every  ancient 
feature  has  been  preserved,  and  where  previously  removed,  as  with 
the  stiiug  courses  within,  has  been,  when  traceable,  carefully 
restored.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  when  the  restoration,  now 
fast  approaching  completion,  is  finished,  the  Fratry  of  Carlisle 
will  exhibit  the  most  perfect  example  of  a  mediaeval  monastic 
refectory  to  be  seen  in  England.  We  can  only  wish  that  those 
of  Chester  and  Worcester  may  soon  receive  similar  treatment  from 
the  same  or  equally  able  hands. 


RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AT  GI1EEZEH. 

XT  is  many  years  since  anything  of  importance  has  rewarded  the 
J-  archasologist  at  the  Pyramids.  True,  considerable  sums  have- 
been  spent — perhaps  we  should  say  wasted — by  English  and 
American  enthusiasts  bent  upon  verifying  the  fallacious  measure- 
ments of  the  apostles  of  the  Pyramid  religion.    An  Englishman, 
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who  i9  content  to  see  ordinary  history  recorded  in  the  cairns  of 
Shoofoo  and  his  predecessors  and  successors,  regrets  to  think  that, 
when  a  little  intelligent  research  and  the  employment  of  a  small 
Bum  of  money  might  gain  for  our  country  the  credit  of  a  brilliant 
discovery,  the  French  and  German  explorers  are  laying  bare  a 
eeries  of  remarkable  structures,  and  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
beginnings  of  history.  They  smile  contemptuously  as  they  watch 
our  countrymen  taking  a  "cast  of  the  ''boss"  in  the  "King's 
Chamber"  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  laboriously  measuring  and 
mapping  every  stone  in  the  passage.  We  used  to  take  the  lead  in 
Egyptian  discovery.  Colonel  Howard  Vyse  and  Mr.  Perring,  in  the 
dark  ages  of  hieroglyphic  knowledge,  made  plans  and  drawings  which 
have  never  been  superseded  for  accuracy  and  observation.  Now 
-we  do  nothing.  The  believer  in  the  mission  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
inows  no  hieroglyphs,  and  as  it  is  part  of  his  religion  that  the  Great 
Pyramid  was  built  before  any  other,  his  few  historical  ideas  are 
literally  inverted.  He  looks  at  every  fact  upside  down.  It  was 
reserved  for  an  American  to  reach  perhaps  the  climax  of  absurdity. 
The  officer  sent  to  remove  the  standing  obelisk  of  Alexandria  from 
its  place,  in  order  to  ship  it  to  New  York,  gravely  announced  that 
he  had  discovered  Freemasons'  marks  on  the  pedestal.  This  precious 
discovery  was  published  everywhere,  and  was  probably  a  matter  of 
immense  pride  to  the  clever  engineer  who  made  it.  But  as 
Americans  and  English  are  not  very  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
Continental  mind,  it  only  added  another  to  the  daily  recurring 
proofs  that  English-speaking  people  know  nothing  about  Egypto- 
logy as  a  science.  We  hear  of  one  expedition  after  another ; 
there  is  almost  always  a  dweller  in  the  tombs  at  Gheezeh,  who 
spends  his  nights  in  searching  for  the  "  pyramid  inch";  money  is 
to  be  had  for  removing  the  most  interesting  monuments  from 
their  proper  places  ;  but  we  leave  it  to  others  to  do  any  real  work, 
and  even  at  our  Universities  there  is  no  encouragement  offered  to 
the  study  of  the  language  and  the  history  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
all  subsequent  developments  of  literature  and  art.  Meanwhile 
the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  is  being  slowly  solved  by  foreigners. 
The  succession  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  early  period  is  being  gradu- 
ally unravelled.  The  scattered  notices  pf  the  oldest  civilization 
are  being  brought  together.  A  theory  on  which  we  can  at  least 
argue  has  been  formed  as  to  the  original  religion  of  the  country. 
The  questions  which  must  engage  the  attention  of  the  Egyptian 
archaeologist  of  the  future  are  being  carefully  stated,  and  in  scien- 
tific terms.  But  none  of  this  work  is  done  by  Englishmen.  The 
only  English  publication  which  professes  to  "deal  with  Egyptian 
records  never  contains  a  single  hieroglyph;  and  the  only  Society 
which  has  done  anything  to  remove  our  reproach  was  founded 
solely  to  promote  "  biblical  archaeology,"  of  which  the  history  of 
Egypt  is  only  a  branch.  Our  investigations  stop  at  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  or  at  best  reach  back  to  Joseph  and  the  Ilvksos. 

In  December  1879,  the  late  M.  Mariette,  of  the  Boolak  Museum, 
read  a  paper  in  Paris  before  the  Acadeinie  des  Inscriptions,  in  which 
he  stated  the  questions  relating  to  further  excavations  in  Egypt. 
Among  other  points  on  which  he  dwelt  was  the  still  unsettled 
history  of  the  Sphinx.  M.  Marietta's  opinions  may  be  brielly 
stated  without  our  committing  ourselves  to  a  full  assent.  So 
far  the  absolute  proofs  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Sphinx  only  take 
him  back  to  the  reign  of  Tbothmes  IV.  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty, 
who  lived  about  1600  B.C,  True,  a  tablet  has  been  found  in  which 
he  is  spoken  of  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Shoofoo,  the  first 
king  of  the  Fourth  Dynasty,  whose  date  is  unknown,  but  has  been 
approximately  put  at  \z's >  B.C.  The  authenticity  of  this  tablet  is 
more  than  doubtful,  though  it  may  bo  the  copy  of  an  ancient  and 
contemporary  document.  One  of  M.  Marietta's  favourite  objects  was 
the  verification  of  its  statements,  an  object  he  has  not  lived  to  see  at- 
tained. He  considered  tin;  Sphinx  a  monument  of  the  highest  an- 
tiquity, and  was  not  unwilling  to  see  in  it  a  tomb,  according  to  the 
supposition  of  Pliny.  Adj. lining  the  Sphinx— that  is,  about  eighty 
yards  to  the  south  of  it — is  a  building  which  was  first  uncovered 
by  M.  Mariette  himself.  It  has  often  been  described,  and  hero  it  ! 
may  suffice  to  say  that  il  con.-hts  of  an  excavation  of  oblong  form, 
lined  with  immense  maws  of  red  granite  and  alabaster,  and  1 
divided  at  one  part  by  columns  into  a  kind  of  nave  and  aisles. 
The  entrance  to  this  building  is  in  a  corner,  by  a  low  doorway,  ' 
to  which  a  sloping  passage  Conduct*  us  from  the  surface  of  the  ' 
surrounding  rocky  platform.  In  this  building  M.  Mariette  saw  a  * 
temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Sphinx.  He  probably  stood 
almost  alone  in  taking  this  view.  A  temple  is  not  likely  to  have, 
been  built  undergr  .und,  without  any  (acade:  for  the  facade 
of  which  M.  Mariette  speaks  i  m  reiy  the  side  wall  of  part 
of  the  sloping  passsge,  Nor  would  a  temple  bo  without  an  an* 
teaflCS higher  than  live  f.  »  t,  <,r  have  nidu  s  and  bench tS  mch  ns 

Id  all  tl.  tombs  of  the  early  period  in"  foutid  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged lor  the  reception  of  colliim.  The  "  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  " 
resembles  exactly  in  pl.in  ami  arrangement,  ono  of  the  iimttul/in  at 
Sakkam,  which  have  b  Sfl  so  often  described  as  abounding  in  pic- 
tures  of  ancient  life  There  are  no  pictures  Inn,  hut  it  do.  s  not 
lollow  that  there  never  were  any  ;  and  no  fewer  than  nine  statues 
of  the  Pharaoh  (Jhafra,  the  builder  of  the  second  Pyramid,  with 
two  of  a  monkey  or  cvnocephnlus,  were  found  when  the  building 
Was  explored.  The  existence  of  these  statues,  hearing  hieroglyphs 
which  could  not  he  mi-dakeii,  pointed  strongly  to  a  connexion  be- 
tween this  strange  underground  structure  and  the  pyramid  which 
uniform  tradition  has  assigned  t.>  Chafra.  \Vh»n  we  stand  facing 
the  Sphinx  it  is  seen  that  this  pyramid  is  exactly  squaro  with  it 
to  the  westward,  though  at.  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards. 
The  builders  of  that  time  cared  tittle  for  exact,  symmetry,  and  the 
correspondence  may  have  Ken  accidental.  But  M.  Mariette  insists 


that  the  building  to  the  south  of  the  Sphinx  belonged  to  a  period 
more  remote  than  that  of  Ohafra,  and  was  made  for  the  worship 
of  the  god  of  whom  the  Sphinx  was  the  embodiment  To  others, 
the  building  is  a  tomb.  Its  plan  resembles  the  plan  ol  uuniberless 
other  tombs  built  of  less  magnificent  materials.  It  is  going  out 
of  the  way  to  assign  to  it  any  other  purpose  than  the  obvious  one. 
Moreover,  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  had  already  been  discovered — 
namely,  between  the  paws — and  the  inscription  made  there 
by  Thothmes  IV.  proved  only  that  the  Sphinx  existed  in  his 
day.  The  Sphinx  is  cut  from  the  native  rock,  and,  in  a  more  or 
less  perfect  form,  must  have  existed  where  it  is  from  time  im- 
memorial, as  a  dozen  similar  rocks  exist  in  other  parts  of  Egypt. 
But  M.  Mariette  was  surely  running  away  with  his  subject  when  he 
asked  if  the  Sphinx  does  not  go  back  to  a  period  far  anterior  to 
Menes — which,  in  a  geological  sense,  it  does — and  when  he  added, 
with  an  outburst  of  purely  French  rhetoric,  that  it  buries  itself 
so  profoundly  in  the  night  of  ages,  that  we  must  attribute  its  con- 
struction to  those  personages  of  the  ante-historical  age  to  whom 
the  hieroglyphs  give  the  name  of  Hor-Shesoo,  "  the  successors 
of  Hor."  This  is  "  very  tall  writing,"  but  is  not  on  that  account 
more  convincing.  The  lamented  explorer  was  little  given  to  specu- 
lation, and  every  Egyptian  student  is  pleased  to  be  let  into  the 
secret  of  his  theories.  At  the  same  time  even  his  illustrious  name 
must  not  blind  us  as  to  the  unsubstantial  base  on  which  this  par- 
ticular theory  rests.  We  may  say  the  same  of  another  theory — 
namely,  that  the  "  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  "  is  also  the  tomb  of  the 
king  who  caused  the  rock  to  be  cut  into  that  form.  At  present 
all  the  indications  connect  that  "  temple "  with  the  second 
Pyramid ;  and  within  a  few  weeks  Herr  Brugsch,  a  relative  of  the 
historian  of  Egypt,  ha3  made  a  discovery  which  to  most  people 
will  appear  decisive  as  to  this  question.  Herr  Brugsch  has  not 
yet  published  the  details  of  his  discovery,  and  we  are  still  in  the 
dark  on  many  points  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  remains  of  a  very 
remarkable  and  significant  structure,  or  series  of  structures,  have 
been  brought  to  light. 

If  we  take  up  the  plan  of  Gheezeh  in  Murray's  Handbook  we 
may  perceive  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  pyramid  of  Chafra  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  which  was  attached  to  every  pyramid.  This 
temple  is  remarkable,  even  among  so  many  cyclopean  struc- 
tures, for  the  immense  size  of  the  stone  blocks  of  which 
it  was  built.  Although  there  are  these  considerable  relics  of 
the  temple,  there  are  none  of  a  causeway  such  as  may 
be  seen  leading  from  so  many  of  the  other  pyramids.  But  some- 
thing much  more  interesting  has  just  been  found.  It  is  a  paved 
pathway  or  passage,  leading  from  the  temple  door  to  the  so-called 
"  Temple  of  the  Sphinx."  It  has  been  carefully  traced,  and  is 
nearly  perfect,  but,  so  far,  no  walls  on  either  side  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  stone  is  disposed  in  enormous  blocks,  placed  with 
great  exactness.  At  the  upper  end,  close  to  the  temple  of  the 
pyramid,  there  was  laid  bare  the  remains  of  a  granite  doorway ; 
and  near  it  were  the  fragments  of  a  green  diorite  statue  bearing 
the  name  of  Chafra.  Nino  similar  statues  had  been  found  in  a  well 
or  pit  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sphinx  and  are  now  in  the  Boolak 
Museum,  but  this  discovery  tends  to  confirm  the  attribution  of  the 
second  Pyramid  to  that  Pharaoh  which  had  hitherto  rested  on  tin- 
assertion  of  Herodotus.  The  question  has  still  to  bo  answered  as 
to  the  objects  of  the  passage.  It  does  not  enter  the  Temple  Of 
the  Sphinx,  though  it  may  have  entered  an  upper  structure  of 
which  the  present  remains  are  only  the  crypt.  But  the  existence 
of  the  passage  goes  far  to  establish  tho  connexion,  already  more 
than  suspected,  of  Chafra  with  the  granite  and  alabaster  tomb- 
house,  and  we  may,  without  indulging  too  much  in  guesswork, 
conclude  that  it  is  a  tomb-house  and  not  a  temple,  and  that,  more- 
over, it  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tho  Sphinx.  It  may  be 
the  burial-place  of  tho  family  of  Chafra  ;  or,  as  ono  archaeologist 
has  suggested,  it  may  have  been  an  cinbuliniiig-house.  But  we 
have  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  people  or  kings  of  tho 
pyramid  period  were  ever  embalmed.  Very  lew  bodies  have  been 
preserved  after  tho  lapse  of  so  many  ages,  even  tin;  skolotons  hav- 
ing perished;  but  one  of  tho  few  is  in  the  I'.riti.-li  .Museum,  in  a 
sad  slate  of  neglect.  It  is  the  body,  or  what  is  h  it  of  tho  body, 
ofMenkaoora,  the  builder  of  the  third  Pyramid,  and  hat  not  been 
f  mbalined,  but  simply  wrapped  in  cerecloth, 


thk  woks  or  i:\.\m  1. m;r& 

IN  our  levelling  age  tho  Examiner  is  one  of  (he  few  persons 
who  still  command  a  finding  id'  reverence.  His  powers  are 
absolute,  niid  these  powers  are  p..s-.essrd  bv  light  of  sup'-rior 
knowledge.    Pl/tOed  thus  high  ho  is  naturally  supposed  to  lead  nn 

enviable  existence.  Having  himstlf  safely  crowed  the  troubled 

watei  >  of  the  candidate  stale,  he  now  looks  back  complacently  011 
those  who  still  struggle  with  its  adverse  current  '.  ,\nd  in  addi- 
tion to  this  feeling  of  security  after  danger,  ho  is  supposed  to  ox- 
|.eiicm  c  u n  intense  gratification  .,|  lie  lo\ e  of  power,  lie  is,  1,1 
the  imagination  of  the  trembling  aspirant  1  win.  aie  .  -.peeling  to 
come  under  his  jurisdiction,  a  sort  of  Olympic  drily  cnllin.ned 
high  in  an  imperturbable  calm,  taking  delight  in  dealing  out 
judgments  to  the  luckless  mortals  who  g.ithei  at  In  1  le.  I. 

'1  his  idea  of  the  Examiner,  like  all  idefll  formed  ti/>  txtrv,  is 
far  from  being  correct.  A  certain  kind  of  plea  nre  does,  no  doubt, 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  energetic  official,  coiiM-ii.ii .  ..I  his  siiength  and 
eager  to  measure  it  against  tho  powers  of  the  whole  Philistine 
army  of  candidates  and  their  leaders — the  coaches.    Yet  there  U 
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another  sido  to  tho  picture.  The  pleasures  of  power,  here  as  else- 
where, are  purchased  at  a  cost  of  mental  unrest.  Uneasy  lio.s  tho 
head  that  revolves  a  series  of  coining  examinations.  At  least  this 
is  true  of  the  examiner  so  far  as  ho  is  at  the  same  time  human. 
Let  us  supposo  that  he  is  a  conscientious  man,  concerned  to 
fulfil  to  his  utmost  tho  duties  of  his  position.  lie  desires  to  be 
lair  aud  straightforward,  and  shrinks  from  the  paltriness  of  setting 
tricky  questions.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  to  use  a  certain 
ingenuity  in  avoiding  tho  more  obvious  paths  of  inquiry  which  the 
coach  is  pretty  certain  to  have  occupied  beforehand.  lie  thus  finds 
that  to  avoid  tho  two  extremes  of  the  tricky  and  the  commonplace 
is  by  no  means  easy.  To  make  his  papers  fair,  yet  searching  and 
frustrative  of  superficial  cram,  taxes  all  his  knowledge  and  all  his 
ingenuity,  and  ho  is  happy  if  he  gets  to  the  end  of  his  task  with 
a  clear  head  and  an  unrullled  temper. 

But  if  tho  preparation  of  papers  is  apt  to  disturb  the  Olympian 
repose  of  our  examiner,  much  more  is  tho  second  stage  of  his 
labour,  the  inspection  of  the  answers  sent  in.  He  has  plumed 
himself  perhaps  on  tho  originality  of  his  questions  and  their  fitness 
to  elicit  the  fruits  of  careful  reading  and  reflection.  But  lo  !  the 
point  of  theso  carefully  framed  questions  is  altogether  missed. 
Instead  of  the  intelligent  responses  gladdening  the  examiner's 
heart  as  much  as  a  bit  of  favourable  literary  criticism,  there  re- 
turn to  his  hands  barefaced  quotations  from  text-books  which 
have  but  the  remotest  connexion  with  the  question  set.  As  he 
goes  on  wading  through  his  reams  of  hurried  penmanship  he  be- 
comes oppressed  with  the  monotony  of  the  effusions.  The  same 
misses  recur  ad  nauseam.  The  inspiration  of  the  text-book  works 
like  a  divine  afllatus  kurrjing  its  subjects  onwards  in  total 
disregard  of  the  questions  under  their  eyes.  By  and  by,  after  he 
has  read  again  and  again  the  same  reply,  he  very  likely  begins 
himself  to  lose  the  real  point  of  his  question.  lie  grows  obfus- 
cated, and  is  half  inclined  to  think  that  this  unlooked-for  con- 
sensus of  independent  opinion  conclusively  establishes  the  perfect 
htness  of  the  answer.  This  clamorous  appeal  to  the  text-book  is 
too  much  for  him,  and  he  feels  his  initial  self-confidence  fast 
oozing  away.  When  he  emerges  from  this  temporary  confusion  of 
brain  he  will  probably  experience  a  powerful  reaction.  Awakened 
from  his  illusions,  he  will  now  learn  to  see  the  candidate  as  he 
actually  is — a  creature  destitute  of  assimilating  power  and  utterly 
dependent  on  the  letter  of  his  text-books.  Yet  this  abandonment 
of  his  ideal,  this  self-accommodation  to  the  actual  and  inevitable, 
will  be  a  painful  process,  and  henceforth  much  of  the  glory  of  his 
office  will  seem  to  have  departed. 

While  examinations  by  paper  are  thus  attended  with  certain 
vexations,  viva  voce  examinations  are  apt  to  be  still  more  worrying. 
To  sit  closeted  with  candidates  on  a  hot  afternoon  in  August,  as 
in  the  examinations  of  the  Civil  Service,  giving  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  each,  is  trying  to  the  most  enthusiastic  examiner. 
When  conducting  a  paper  examination,  a  man  is  not  brought  into 
personal  contact  wiih  his  candidates.  As  they  ait  ensconced 
behind  their  desks  his  eye  may  wander  over  them  without  a 
tremor  of  emotion.  They  exist  for  him  only  in  the  light 
of  so  many  writing-machines,  whose  rate  of  work  is  of  interest 
to  him  in  so  far  as  it  determines  the  quantity  of  his  own  subse- 
quent labours.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  a  viva  voce  examination.  A 
man  is  suddenly  brought  into  close  relations  with  a  person 
capable  of  acting  on  his  mind  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways  1 
through  the  avenues  of  the  eyo  and  the  ear.  He  is  called  on  to 
engage  in  something  like  conversation  •with  this  concrete  being, 
and  he  has  his  part  to  sustain  as  a  superior  in  knowledge, 
invested  with  certain  powers  over  this  peisou's  destiny.  If  the 
examiner  is  possessed  of  ordinary  human  feelings,  he  will  probably 
enter  the  audience  chamber  with  some  misgiving.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  is  anxious  to  preserve  his  reputation  untarnished  in  this 
encounter  of  tongue.  And  he  may  possibly  have  a  presentiment 
that  his  adversary  is  going  to  upset  him  on  some  out-of-the-way 
point  in  a  text-book  that  is  not  too  familiar  to  him.  Experience  will 
soon  teach  him  that  these  fears  are  groundless,  and  that  the  aver- 
age examinee  knows  exceedingly  little  of  the  works  which  he  enu- 
merates. But  his  troubles  are  not  over  yet.  He  is  naturally 
desirous,  not  only  to  preserve  his  own  prestige  as  examiner,  but  to 
pass  the  thirty  or  forty  minutes  w  ith  this  amiable-locking  youth 
as  pleasantly  as  possible.  And,  if  he  is  troubled  with  ordinary 
human  sympathies,  he  can  hardly  fail  to  feel  some  pity  for  the 
nervous  ligure  that  awkwardly  takes  up  its  position  as  his  vis-a-vis, 
and  proceeds  to  study  its  hands  with  something  of  the  earnestness 
of  a  chiromantist.  The  good-natured  examiner  seeks  to  allay  this 
trepidation  and  encourage  his  visitor  by  some  elementary  question. 
In  many  cases  his  good  feeling  will  expose  him  to  fresh  troubles. 
The  smart  youth  no  sooner  perceives  that  the  examiner  is  disposed 
to  be  friendly  than  he  begins  to  try  a  number  of  tricks  in  order  to 
ward  oil' the  attack  which  he  dreads.  Taking  up  some  point  in  a 
question  he  wanders  oil",  perhaps  airing  knowledge  which  has  not 
been  asked  for,  or  directly  inviting  his  interrogator  to  stray  too  by 
oskiug  his  views  on  some  debated  question.  There  is  a  certain 
excitement  in  watching  and  checkmating  these  manoeuvres, 
though  it  may  involve  rather  more  exertion  than  one  cares  about 
ou  a  sultry  summer  afternoon.  I'ar  otherwise  is  it  with  the  more 
ordinary  method  of  trying  to  hide  ignorance  by  hesitation  and 
apparent  reflection.  It  is  here  that  the  good-natured  examiner  is 
apt  to  be  most  ciuelly  imposed  on.  The  candidate,  though  wholly 
ignorant  on  the  matter  raised  by  a  question,  manages  by  sundry  , 
noises  to  simulate  the  birth  throes  of  discovery,  in  the  hope  that  1 
the  questioner  will  be  eucourag<-d  to  help  him.  Nothing  is  more  1 
exasperating  to  the  examiner  than  to  lind  at  the  end  of  live  , 


minutes  of  this  sort  of  delay  that  all  his  variations  of  the  original 
question  produce  no  effect,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  his 
hearer  knows  nothing  about  the  subject.  Like  Socrates,  he  feels 
most  chagrin  when  his  obstetric  efforts  fail  because  there  is  no> 
knowledge  to  elicit,  not  even  tho  consciousness  of  ignorance  itself. 
The  conceit  of  the  candidate  class  which  forbids  their  owning  to 
ignorance  is  probably  the  most  irritating  feature  in  the  examiner's 
experience  And  when,  as  sometimes  happens,  this  stolidity  i.-» 
found  to  underlie  a  inagniGcent  display  of  knowledge  in  the  shape 
of  a  lengthy  enumeration  of  books  read,  the  examiner  must  be  a 
happily  constituted  person  if  he  does  not  for  the  moment  experi- 
ence the  agitation  of  a  passion  from  which  the  wise  man  is  supposed 
to  be  free. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  amid  these  disturbing  influ- 
ences, the  poor  examiner  should  now  and  again  feel  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  the  comparative  merits  of  his  candidates. 
Of  course  if  the  youthful  conception  of  an  examiner  is  correct,, 
this  source  of  trouble  must  be  a  very  insignificant  one,  A 
sense  of  justice  is  the  last  thing  which  candidates  are  disposed  t'> 
ascribe  to  thoso  who  sit  in  judgment  on  their  intellectual  claims. 
According  to  their  idea,  marks  are  knocked  down  to  a  particular 
name  or  number  according  to  the  whim  of  the  moment,  and 
without  the  least  endeavour  to  come  to  a  just  estimate.  This- 
imago  of  the  examiner  is  not,  however,  always  correct.  It  may 
happen  that  he  brings  a  modest  degree  of  conscientiousness 
to  his  duties.  And,  if  so,  he  will  find  ample  grounds  for 
solicitude.  To  feel  sure  that  the  opinion  which  grows  up< 
during  the  half  hour's  perusal  of  papers  or  listening  to  oral  re- 
sponses is  the  product  of  a  close  inspection  of  merit,  and  is  un- 
influenced by  a  number  of  irrelevant  consideration,  is  not  by  any 
means  an  easy  thing'.  The  experienced  examiner  becomes  aware- 
that  even  when  he  thinks  himself  most  scrupulously  fair,  subtle 
influences  unconsciously  work  in  his  mind  to  the  disturbance  of 
his  judgment.  Thus,  to  give  but  one  example,  he  will  discover 
in  reviewing  a  batch  of  paj  ers  that  quite  unawares  he  has  gradual!  y 
lowered  the  standard  as  lie  advanced,  the  general  level  of  the 
answers  actually  presented  to  him  insensibly  modifying  the  ideal 
expectations  with  which  he  set  out.  And  if  this  source  of  anxietv 
exists  in  the  case  of  paper  examinations,  there  are  far  graver  ones 
in  that  of  viva  voce  interrogations.  It  is  barely  possible,  indeed, 
to  compare  two  men  strictly  with  reference  to  their  intellectual 
attainments,  when  innumerable  nnd  undiscovered  influences  are 
at  work  attracting  the  mind  to  one  and  repelling  it  from  the  other. 
The  conscientious  examiner  who  reflects  on  these  things  will  find, 
it  exceedingly  hard  to  satisfy  himself  that  he  has  been  perfectly 
just  in  his  decisions.  And  thus,  even  when  the  annoyances  of  the 
process  of  investigation  are  over,  there  is  apt  to  linger  in  his  mind- 
the  vexing  after-thought  that  he  has  not  been  as  fair  as  he  might 
have  been. 

Altogether,  then,  the  examinatorial  experience  is  not  without 
its  peculiar  bitterness.  The  average  man  can  hardly  go  through 
this  experience  without  an  appreciable  loss  of  self-complacency. 
The  pitfalls  of  his  office  will  be  pretty  sure  to  upset  him  sooner 
or  later.  His  intellectual  6elf-estimation  may  indeed  remain 
intact ;  for,  as  we  have  said,  the  experiences  of  the  examiner  are 
apt  to  lead  him  to  magnify  the  interval  that  separates  him  from 
his  candidates.  It  is  his  moral  self-respect  that  runs  the  risk  of 
becoming  impaired.  In  addition  to  this,  his  familiarity  with  his 
work  will  pretty  certainly  confirm  any  cynical  views  respecting  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  with  which  he  set  out.  The  examiner  has  a 
line  field  of  observation  open  to  him  if  he  is  disposed  to  make  re- 
searches on  the  general  stupidity  of  his  kind.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  the  subsequent  mental  history  of  examiners 
of  long  standing.  Not  a  few  of  them  may  be  expected  to 
develop  into  uncompromising  misanthropists.  The  man  who  has 
for  years  peered  into  the  depths  of  folly  which  reveal  themselves 
in  an  examination  room  may  naturally  be  supposed  to  take  some- 
thing of  his  ruffled  temper  with  hiiu  when  he  makes  a  larger 
survey  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  The  force  of  habit  may  easily 
impel  him  to  look  ou  his  hapless  race  as  consisting  of  so  mam- 
potential  candidates,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  pluck.  The  man  who  thus  comes  to  regard  the  world 
as  a  big  examination  room  will  hardly  entertain  very  flattering 
sentiments  towards  his  fellows.  Yet,  if  we  find  his  tone  somewhat 
too  contemptuous,  let  us  at  least  reflect  ou  the  vexing  and  humili- 
ating experiences  which  served  to  engender  it. 


THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 

HHIERE  is  no  version  of  the  Scriptures  as  yet  published  in  tbis- 
Ji-  country  which  has  not  savoured  more  or  less  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  heresy,  and  unquestionably  the  Bible  of  which  we  are  going 
to  give  some  account  in  this  article  is  no  exception  to  the  remark. 
The  Bishops'  Bible,  so  called  because  its  idea  originated  with 
Matthew  Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  its  execution  was- 
due  to  several  other  Bishops,  this  translation  being  intended  by  tho 
Bishops  as  a  body  to  supersede  all  earlier  translations,  is  probably 
far  less  known  than  a'-.y  of  its  predecessors.  Other  versions  have 
been  reprinted  in  modern  times ;  but  this  passed  silently  away, 
after  having  struggled  for  neir  half  a  century,  from  1568  to  1606, 
through  about  as  many  editions  ag  it  had  years  of  existence.  It 
deserved  its  fate  ;  for  perhaps  it  is  the  poorest  translation  that  has 
ever  been  made,  in  spite  of  its  compilers  having  had  the  advantage 
of  compaiiag  several  very  tolerable  versions  which  had  previously 
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been  printed  and  extensively  circulated.  The  Genevan  translation 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  was  the  work  of  several  scholars 
acting  in  concert.  In  the  present  case,  each  translator  was  re- 
sponsible only  for  his  own  part  of  the  work,  hurriedly  done  in  a 
period  of  less  than  two  years ;  whilst  the  Englishmen  who  trans- 
lated the  Bible  from  the  original  at  Geneva  were  evidently  acting 
in  concert,  and  that  for  many  years,  with  those  who  about  the 
same  time  published  a  French  translation,  or  rather  revision  of  a 
previous  translation,  which  appeared  in  1 567.  The  identity  of  the 
Calendars  appended  to  this  French  translation  and  to  the  English 
version  of  1569,  if  we  may  use  the  word  as  applying  to  Calendars 
which  are  in  different  languages,  and  the  similar  mode  adopted  in 
numbering  the  verses,  alone  would  prove  how  intimately  connected 
the  English  refugees  and  the  French  residents  at  Geneva  were  with 
each  other.  And  the  contrast  presented  between  the  Genevan  and 
the  Bishops'  Bible  is  what  might  have  been  expected  from  their 
antecedents.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  scholar  could 
have  spoken  of  this  version  as  being  in  any  sense  "  creditably " 
done.  We  shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to  avoid  what  has 
been  said  by  Dr.  Eadie  and  others  on  this  work,  what  we  have 
to  say  about  it  having  been  derived  from  our  own  personal  obser- 
yation  of  the  original  and  some  subsequent  editions. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Bible  is  a  huge  folio,  bearing  date  156S, 
weighing  nearly  20  lbs. ;  and  the  first  idea  that  naturally  strikes 
the  reader  who  will  look  through  the  book  with  such  knowledge 
of  its  external  history  as  may  be  derived  from  Strype  and  sub- 
sequent writers  is  that  it  has  been"  executed  in  a  careless  and 
slovenly  way.  The  evidence  of  want  of  plan  and  concert  in  its 
compilers  is  patent  from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  amount  of  marginal  annota- 
tion. Thus  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  was  done  by  Bentham, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  is  so  copiously  annotated  that 
the  whole  margin  of  the  book  is  full,  whilst  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  done  by  Home,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  have  scarcely  any 
notes.  Again,  in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  there  are  very  few  notes, 
such  as  there  are  consisting  mainly  of  explanations  of  words, 
whilst  in  the  Epistles  there  are  notes  added  in  the  margin  of  every 
chapter.  And  not  only  is  there  this  variety  where  the  translators 
are  different,  but  even  in  the  books  consigned  to  the  same  trans- 
lator there  is  no  kind  of  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  annotation. 
In  some  cases  it  almost  looks  as  if  the  translator  had  begun  to  add 
notes  freely,  and,  soon  petting  tired  of  his  task,  dropped  them  either 
wholly  or  partially.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Revelation, 
there  are  five  notes  copied  verbatim  from  the  Geneva  Bible,  and 
afterwards  the  text  is  printed  without  notes  and  almost  without 
marginal  references.  Of  the  character  of  the  note3  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  when  we  speak  of  the  contents  of  the  book.  For  the 
present  we  confine  ourselves  to  its  outside  appearance.  That  no  sort 
of  superintendence  was  used  in  producing  it  is  plain  from  the  head- 
ings at  the  tops  of  the  pages.  The  book  is  divided  into  five  portions, 
the  foliation  beginning  anew  at  the  Book  of  Joshua,  at  the  J'salms, 
the  Apocrypha,  and  the  New  Testament,  and  the  appearance  is  as  if 
the  different  portions  had  been  sent  to  the  press  separately,  and 
printed  independent  of  each  other.  Thus  the  first  portion  has  the 
headlines  in  Roman  character — "The  creation,"  "The  lawe," 
"  Solempne  feastes,''  "  Moyses  repeateth  the  lawe,"  &c.  The  next 
portion  has  them  in  the  samo  brief  fashion  in  italics,  and  so  it  goes 
on  till  the  31st  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Chronicles,  where, 
nt  the  end  of  sheet  S.,  fol.  cxliv.,  they  end  with  the  word  Hetekia  ; 
the  rest  of  the  volume,  including  the  New  Testament,  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms,  where 
tirero  aie  headings  in  Roman  character  adapted  for  the  daily  service 
thus — "Moneth  the  xiiii.  day,  jMornyng  prayer,"  &c.  The  B'jok 
of  IValms  also  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  volume  in  having  no 
marginal  references.  The  second  edition,  which  was  published  iu 
1569,  in  n  very  small  4to.  size,  supplies  corrections  of  all  these 
l  I,  and  has  the  foliation  continuous  from  the  1st  of  Genesis  to 
the  end  of  Job,  thus  dividing  tho  Bible  into  four  portions  instead  of 
five,  the  headings  of  the  chapters  being  continued  all  in  the  same 
Ro  nan  typo  to  the  end  of  the  Chronicles  and  through  the  remainder 
of  this  portion  of  the  Bible.  There  is  added  also  before  thy  book  of 
Ezra  a  "  profitable  declaration  for  the  understanding  "of  the  history, 
which  was  continued  in  subsequent  editions  of  this  version,  as 
likewise  was  "  a  necessarie  table  for  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
Juda,"  prefixed  to  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  and  a  "  Table  to 
make  plain  the  difficultie "  of  the  two  genealogies  of  St.  Matthew 
and  .St.  Luke — "Tho  order  of  times"  between  the  Acts  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  roprinted  from  the  first  edition.  The 
table  lor  the  better  understanding  of  St.  Matt,  xxvi.,  St.  Mark  xiv., 
St.  Luke  xxii.,  and  St.  John  xix.,at  the  end  of  St.  Matthew,  was  not 
introduced  till  1577.  Next  to  nothing  lias  been  said  of  this  little 
edition  of  I 509  by  writers  on  bibliography.  Strype  notices  that 
it  was  revised  anew,  but  speaks  of  divers  notes  in  the  margin 
being  introduced,  but  these  are  mostly  reprinted  and  abridged 
from  tho  folio  of  1508,  and  L'wis  appears  to  bo  unconscious  of 
any  alteration  in  this  edition.  The  chief  difference  in  the  notes 
of  this  edition  is  that  many  of  those  of  1508  were  omitted 
for  want  of  space  in  the  margin  of  so  small  a  l>ook.  Hut 
it  furnishes  evidence  both  of  tho  carelessness  of  the  compilers 
of  the  previous  folio,  and  also  of  the  desire  of  the  authorities  to 
supersede  the  Genevan  \"ersion  by  providing  a  Bible  in  convenient, 
size  for  the  uso  of  private  families.  Not  only  was  it  provided  with 
maps  and  tables  which  the  Genevans  were  without ;  but  headings 
were  added  at  the  tops  of  tho  pages  in  the  New  Testament,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Genevan  Bible,  though  in  the  first  instance 
not  copied  from  that  edition.    In  later  editions  of  a  quarto  form 


the  publishers  made  a  nearer  approach  to  the  Genevan  Bibles,  and 
actually  adopted  the  headlines  of  that  edition  with  but  few  varia- 
tions, even  including  the  grotesque  account  of  St.  John  Baptist's 
death  as  "  The  inconvenience  of  dauncing."  The  appearance 
of  some  of  these  editions  leads  to  the  conjecture  that  they  were 
meant  to  deceive  the  unwary  into  the  idea  that  they  were  the  same 
with  the  Genevans.  It  requires  a  comparison  of  two  copies  for  a 
casual  reader  to  decide  of  the  edition  of  1584  whether  he  has  in 
his  hands  a  Bible  of  the  Genevan  or  of  the  Bishops'  version. 

The  edition  of  1 568  was  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  being  read 
in  the  parish  churches,  having  marginal  notes — which  of  course 
were  of  no  use  for  this  particular  object — and  having  about  a 
hundred  woodcuts  which  had  been  previously  used  in  some  Ger- 
man Bible  and  which  were  equally  out  of  place  in  such  a  volume. 
These,  again,  were  distributed  very  unevenly,  about  eighty  being 
in  the  earlier  historical  books,  nearly  one-fourth  of  these  being 
given  to  Genesis  alone.  And  here  is  certainly  another  instance  of 
want  of  supervision,  as  the  New  Testament  is  quite  as  prolific  as 
the  Old  of  subjects  admitting  of  pictorial  illustration.  These 
woodcuts  were  not  inserted  in  the  second  folio  of  1572,  of 
which  we  shall  have  m'ore  to  say  hereafter.  A  few  were  intro- 
duced into  it,  but  they  are  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  the  first 
edition  of  1568.  The  little  4to  of  1569,  into  which  they  might 
with  great  advantage  have  been  introduced,  as  it  must  have  been 
intended  solely  for  private  and  family  reading,  is  entirely  desti- 
tute of  woodcuts,  although,  as  we  have  observed  above,  it  is 
furnished  with  helps  in  the  way  of  explanatory  tables  and  maps. 

There  are  other  conspicuous  faults  in  the  get-up  of  this  Bishops' 
Bible,  indicating  carelessness  and  want  of  general  superinten- 
dence. They  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  trivial,  but  they  all  point 
to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus  the  headings  at  the  top  of  the  pages 
of  the  first  two  books  of  Kings,  commonly  called  the  First  and 
Second  Books  of  Samuel,  were  no  doubt  intended  to  show,  when 
the  book  was  open,  1  Kings  in  the  left-hand  page  and  1  Samuel 
on  the  right,  as  arranged  on  the  second  folio  of  1572,  whereas 
the  leaves  are  mostly  so  arranged  that  for  four  consecutive  pages 
the  heading  is  1  Kings,  and  for  the  following  four  1  Samuel. 
Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  mistakes  we  may  also  mention 
the  absurd  mode  of  spelling  adopted  in  this  edition,  and  even 
continued  in  1572,  of  the  name  of  St.  Matthew.  All  the  headings 
of  the  pages  of  this  Gospel  have  the  word  spelt  Mattha3we,  the 
translators  apparently  forgetting  that  there  is  no  such  letter  in  the 
Greek  or  Latin  alphabet  as  (w)  when  they  adopted  tho  diphthong 
(cc)  to  assimilate  the  word  to  Latin  spelling. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  as  regards  the  bibliography  of  the 
editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  that  we  must  in  this  article  confine 
our  attention  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  reserving  our  criticism  of 
the  translation  to  a  future  time.  And  first  for  the  edition  of  1569. 
Scarcely  any  notice  has  been  taken  of  this,  the  second  edition 
of  the  Bishops'  Bible,  till  Mr.  Francis  Fry  called  attention  to 
the  differences  of  reading  between  it  and  the  editions  of  the 
preceding  year  and  of  1572,  in  order  to  show  that  an  un- 
dated edition  of  the  New  Testament — of  which  there  aie  only 
two  known  copies,  one  at  Lambeth,  tho  other  at  Manchester, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  of  Tyndale's  version — was  really 
printed  from  the  Bishops'  of  1569.  It  certainly  does  seem 
a  remarkablo  instance  of  folly  that  an  Archbishop  .should 
put  out  a  translation  of  the  Bible  which  he  wished  to  im- 
pose upon  the  Church  as  the  Authorized  Version,  and  pay  so 
littlo  attention  to  its  compilation  that  it  should  need  being  altered 
in  the  very  next  year  alter  its  appearance  and  then  be  submitted 
to  a  thorough  revision  within  three  years  more.  Yet  such  is  the 
exact  state  of  the  case  as  regards  the  Bishops'  Version.  What 
wonder  that  there  should  be  a  general  distrust  of  a  version  of 
which  so  little  care  was  taken  that,  in  its  second  edition — namely, 
that  in  quarto  of  1569 — there  should  have  been  a  nece-sity  for 
altering  hundreds  of  passages,  and  that,  in  spite  of  these  altera- 
tions, which  are  generally  improvements,  being  adopted,  the  next 
folio  edition  of  1572,  which  followed  it  in  three  years,  should  have 
recurred  to  nearly  all  tho  inferior  renderings  of  the  first  edition  of 
1568.  It  is  true  that  whole  books — e.g.  the  Prophet  llosea — re- 
mained nearly  unaltered ;  but  some  of  the  historical  boolis  have 
several  variations,  and,  in  one  instance,  as  many  as  eighteen  in 
ono  chapter.  Anil  in  spite  of  this  alteration  in  1569,  tiie  folio  of 
1572  in  the  Old  Testament  in  every  instance  I'oIIowh  the  readings 
of  1568.  In  this  second  folio  edition,  though  there  wore  no  alter- 
ations worth  mentioning  iu  tho  Old  Testament,  several  hun- 
dred changes  were  introduced  into  tho  Now.  The  alterations 
in  the  New  Testament  in  1 569,  indeed,  were  few,  and  con- 
sisted generally  of  a  substitution  of  a  diilerent  word  in  the  text, 
whilst  the  original  reading  of  1568  was  preserved  in  the  margin, 
and  of  abbreviations  of  tho  headings  of  the  chapters,  made  for  the 
purpoie  of  saving  space,  but  which  were  executed  upon  no  prin- 
Btpu  of  choice,  it  being  apparently  left  to  the  printer  lo  insert  or 
exclude  according  to  his  own  caprice,  so  long  as  somewhat  more 
than  half  the  headings  were  loft  out.  The  I'saluis  were  retained 
of  the  same  version  as  that  of  1568,  but  the  attempt  to  use 
these;  in  the  public  service  of  the  Church  proved  abortive,  and 
in  1 572  the  editors  were  obliged  to  print  the  Psalms  in  double 
columns,  the  kit  hand  btjing  called  "  the  translation  used  in 
common  prayer,"  and  the  right  hand  column  ls>ing  "  thn  translation 
after  the  Ilebrewes,"  i.e.  the  translation  HVU  made  lor  this 
edition.  In  subsequent  editions  they  were  obliged  to  drop  th" 
new  translation  altogether  and  recur  to  the  version  01'  the  (treat 
Bible  as  still  n  »l  in  the  Church  of  England.  The  failure  in  tie 
attempt  to  substitute  a  new  version  of  tho  Psalms  to  be  used  m 
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the  public  service  of  tho  Church  was  only  part  and  parcel  of  the 
general  failuro  of  this  version  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  public 
taste;  there  being  only  one  edition,  tho  folio  of  1585,  in  which 
the  new  version  of  the  Psalms  was  reprinted,  and  then  without 
attention  being  called  to  their  use  at  morning  and  evening  prayer 
on  the  different  days  of  tho  month.  This  edition  is  described  on 
the  title-page  of  the  New  Testament  as  being  "  newly  perused  and 
authorized."  Not  ouly  was  it  never  authorized  for  public  reading, 
but  it  is  plain  from  the  comparative  paucity  of  editions  of  the 
smaller  sizo  that  it  was  seldom  used  in  families,  and  the  Genevan 
version  held  its  ground  against  it  till  its  final  suppression  by  Laud. 

In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
we  may  observe  that  it  is  strange  recent  writers  should  have  given 
so  little  credit  to  the  list  of  Revisers  which  accompanies  the 
letter  of  Archbishop  Parker  to  Cecil  of  October  8,  1568,  which  is 
in  tho  Record  Office,  and  was  printed  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Matthew  Parker.  It  tallies  almost  exactly  with  tho  initials  appended 
to  the  books,  and  supplies  all  the  additional  information  that  was 
needed,  though  singularly  enough  it  omits  all  mention  of  the 
Psalms,  which  are  commonly  thought  to  have  been  done  by  Thomas 
Becon,  because  of  the  initials  T.  B.  The  editor  of  that  volume, 
however,  appears  to  have  misread  J.  Lich  &  Covent.  for  T.  Lich 
&  Covent.,  Thomas  being  the  Christian  name  of  Bentham,  Bishop 
of  Lichlield  and  Coventry, 

We  reserve  the  miserable  absurdities  of  the  translation  and  notes 
of  this  Bible  for  a  future  opportunity. 


THE  WEATHER  AND  THE  CHASE. 

IN  the  matter  of  the  weather  and  its  sudden  changes,  hunting 
men  are  almost  as  much  given  to  grumbling  as  farmers.  It 
would  save  both  hunting  man  and  farmer  an  infinity  of  trouble  and 
temper  if  he  could  arrange  the  season  to  suit  himself;  for  of 
course  in  any  fairly  representative  gathering  from  the  hunting 
constituencies  there  would  be  wide  differences  of  ideas.  Enthu- 
siasts with  great  studs  would  object  to  frosts  ;  while  people  of 
smaller  means,  with  their  two  or  three  horses,  would  vote  for 
interludes  of  hard  weather  at  regular  intervals — say,  a  week  of 
frost  to  a  fortnight  of  mild  days.  But  one  and  all  would  un- 
doubtedly protest  against  those  sudden  and  tremendous  thaws 
with  the  consequent  floods  we  have  been  lately  experiencing  ;  as 
well  as  to  those  protracted  openings  of  the  flood-gates  of  the 
heavens  that  distribute  the  "  countries "  pretty  equally  between 
swamp  and  picturesque  lake  scenery.  There  are  wealthy  devotees, 
we  know,  who  seem  to  have  been  bom  philosophers,  and  who 
complacently  accept  the  rough  with  the  smooth  so  long  as  there 
is  any  possibility  of  "  going."  They  will  sleep  out  in  miserable 
quarters  for  the  sake  of  a  by-day  with  some  distant  pack.  Or 
they  rise  at  a  most  unnatural  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
push  forward  over  miles  of  muddy  cross-roads  on  their  cover 
hacks  through  the  fogs  that  confound  all  their  notions  of 
local  geography,  and  in  raw  damps  that  chill  them  to  the 
marrow.  Even  when  the  ground  is  hard  here  and  there  under 
the  hedges,  and  there  is  a  wrinkled  coating  of  ice  on  the 
puddles  in  the  cart  ruts,  they  will  go  a  long  way  in  the  hope 
of  the  master  keeping  his  appointment,  hedging  against  the 
contingency  of  missing  a  good  thing.  Naturally,  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  wet  ground  day  after  day  will  stop  these  hard-riding 
philosophers ;  and  as  they  have  almost  a  superfluity  of  horses  to 
fall  back  upon,  the  mishaps  in  their  hunting  adventures  affect 
them  but  lightly.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  with  the  mau 
who  does  his  best  with  a  modest  stud.  He  would  willingly  dis- 
regard the  weather  if  he  could  afford  it;  but,  as  it  is,  the 
weather  is  of  momentous  importance  to  him.  He  must  nurse  the 
horses  that  are  overwrought  in  an  open  season.  Probably  he 
hacks  his  hunter  to  cover,  and  he  cannot  afford  to  ride  him  a  long 
distance  on  the  ott'ehance  of  a  meet.  And  taking  him  out,  when 
the  country  is  unusually  heavy  "  going,"  is  doubtful  satisfaction 
in  any  case.  When  his  heart  is  with  the  hounds  as  they  are  run- 
ning cheerily  two  or  three  fields  ahead,  he  must  hold  hard  and 
steady  the  impetuous  animal,  which  may  already  have  been  some- 
what reduced  in  condition,  as  assuredly  he  lias  severe  work  in 
store.  An  unseasonable  strain  of  the  back  sinews  may  knock 
both  horse  and  rider  out  of  time  for  some  of  the  best 
weeks  of  the  season ;  and  even  a  cold  that  confines  the 
invalid  to  the  stable  will  be  disturbing  to  future  arrange- 
ments. After  all,  however,  both  these  classes  of  excellent 
sportsmen  contrive  to  get  a  great  deal  of  value  for  their  ex- 
penditure, be  it  large  or  small.  They  take,  as  we  have  said, 
the  rough  with  the  smooth;  they  have  discounted  beforehand 
the  drawbacks  of  their  favourite  amusement ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  they  indulge  in  a  retrospect  striking 
the  balance  in  a  spirit  of  placid  content,  they  find  subjects 
on  the  whole  for  sincere  congratulation.  The  fact  is  that 
they  are  sportsmen  to  the  backbone ;  their  sorrows  are  effaced 
by  the  recollection  of  their  excitements  ;  and  in  the  remembrance 
of  brilliant  runs  all  the  rest  fades  from  their  memory.  They  did 
their  croaking  and  grumbling  from  day  to  day.  But  they  are 
delighted  to  talk  of  that  capital  thing,  all  the  more  thrilling  for 
being  comparatively  unexpected.  When  a  tantalizing  morning, 
with  cover  after  cover  drawn  blank,  had  gradually  dispersed  the 
crowd  of  outsiders  and  hangers-on  ;  when  the  master,  huntsman, 
and  whip,  followed  by  the  steadfast  few  who  still  stuck  faithfully 
to  them,  had  trotted  on  to  an  outlying  patch  of  gorse  by  way  of  a 


last  chance ;  when  the  hounds  were  hardly  thrown  in  before  they 
were  out  again,  with  the  stout  old  dog-fox  viewed  away  before  them, 
with  his  inind  resolutely  set  on  a  refuge  in  the  woods  skirting  the 
heights  on  the  remote  horizon — then  surely  no  faster  or  more  ex- 
citing burst  was  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  hunt.  The 
course  lay  along  a  rich  undulating  vale,  and  over  what  might 
be  fairly  called  the  perfection  of  a  hunting  country,  with  its 
broad  pastures  and  light  fallows.  The  banks  wero  high  and  the 
hedges  stiff,  but  nevertheless  it  was  all  fair  fencing ;  and  as  every 
man  tools  an  independent  line  of  his  own,  there  was  no  dangerous 
hustling  at  treacherous  gaps.  Tho  chief  casualties  were  at  the 
water-jumps,  for  twice  or  thrice  they  had  to  clear  the  brimming 
stream,  and  the  brimming  stream  was  really  "  a  bumper " ;  but 
these  only  gave  an  agreeable  piquancy  to  the  run.  Except  for 
one  brief  check,  which  was  far  from  unwelcome,  when  the  hounds 
threw  up  in  a  tainted  fallow  among  a  flock  of  sheep,  the  pace  from, 
first  to  last  was  voted  "tremendous";  and  nothing  could  have 
lived  through  it  but  men  with  hearts  in  the  right  place,  mounted 
on  thoroughbreds  "  with  something  in  hand."  Like  the  soldiers 
of  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt,  the  few  riders  who  were  in  at  that 
memorable  death  shall  still  stand  a-tiptoe  when  that  day  is 
named  ;  and  there  are  a  dozen  more  experiences  of  a  similar  kind, 
the  reflections  on  which  are  scarcely  less  pleasurable. 

But,  in  contrast  to  such  hard-riding  heroes,  there  is  another 
order  of  "  sportsmen  "  who  are  far  more  common  than  is  popularly 
believed,  since  they  keep  the  secret  of  their  own  feelings  so 
admirably  that  sometimes  iff  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  known  to 
themselves.  There  are  men  who  hunt  for  fashion,  or  from  force  of 
earlier  habit  after  their  nerves  are  gone  ;  or  because  it  gives  them 
social  consideration  among  their  friends ;  or  because  it  seems  to 
offer  more  ample  scope  for  praiseworthy  social  aspirations;  or  be- 
cause they  have  a  superabundance  of  time  or  money,  or  of  both. 
Riding  is  an  invigorating  exercise,  and  scarlet  is  becoming  wear. 
The  chase,  as  the  immortal  Jorrocks  used  to  say,  is  the  effigy  of 
glorious  war,  with  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  its  danger ;  and 
by  insinuating  the  praises  of  their  own  gallant  deeds  they  may 
come  back  from  the  hunt  in  a  halo  of  glory.    There  may  be  honour 
of  a  kind  in  the  cases  of  these  jovial  impostors ;  but  their  "sport"  is 
far,  indeed,  from  being  all  pleasure.    In  fact,  we  imagine  that  few 
voluntary  martyrs  go  through  more  suffering  in  an  unpretending 
way  than  the  timid  hunting  man  who  holds  to  his  little  comforts. 
We  do  not  talk,  of  course,  of  an  occasional  day  with  the  Brighton 
harriers,  or  with  some  popular  pack  of  suburban  foxhounds  or  stag- 
hounds.    Then  the  shirker  on  the  screw  from  the  livery-stable  is 
in  a  crowd  of  congenial  sympathizers,  who  avoid  by  consent  each 
shadow  of  a  risk  save  the  risks  that  arise  from  the  general 
awkwardness.     The  squadrons  of  cockneys  go  careering  with 
slackened  rein  over  the  open  downs,  or  play  the  hustling  game  of 
follow-my-leader  along  the  lanes  or  through  a  fine  of  gates.  We 
refer  to  the  men  who  really  profess  serious  hunting  in  a  regular 
hunting  country.    In  their  uneasy  consciousness  of  not  being  all 
that  they  seem  to  be,  they  feel  bound  to  affect  a  double  portion  of 
zeal.     The  evening  before,  in  the  company  of  the  smoking- 
room,  their  flow  of  spirits  and  hunting  anecdote  is  remark- 
able ;   and  not  a  soul  there  is  more  jubilant  over  the  ex- 
pectations for  the  morrow.    For  the  time,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  generous  wine  and  brandy-and-water,  they  actually  may 
be  the  dupes  of  their  factitious  enthusiasm.    But  look  at  one 
of  our  voluble  friends  the  next  morning,  and  follow  him 
through  the  eventful  vicissitudes  of  his  day.    He  detests  early 
rising  at  all  times;  and  here  comes  his  servant  of  a  winter  morning 
to'rouse  him  from  his  slumbers  in  the  darkness.    Never  does  he 
remember  his  bath  feeling  more  chilly  ;  and,  as  he  fumbles  over 
his  dressing  with  numbed  fingers,  he  curses  the  folly  that  made 
him  a  foxhunter.     He  loves  a  leisurely  breakfast,  and  likes 
to  dally  with  that  meal  about  the  hour  of  noon.    But  when  he 
descends,  he  finds  he  has  but  a  short  ten  minutes  to  spare  ;  and 
before  he  has  swallowed  his  first  cup  of  scalding  tea  he  hears  the 
hoofs  of  his  horse  on  the  ground  under  the  windows.    He  may 
delay  the  start  if  he  please,  but  he  has  ten  or  a  dozen  of  miles  to 
go,  even  should  he  succeed  in  keeping  a  tolerably  straight  course 
through  a  comparatively  unfamiliar  country.    With  the  luxury  of 
a  hack  he  is  comparatively  well  off ;  he  can  canter  and  set  the 
blood  in  circulation.    But  if  he  have  to  save  his  hunter,  nothing 
is  more  depressing  than  the  dull  jog-trot,  with  the  animal  perhaps 
pulling  double,  when  the  rider  would  gladly  give  him  his  head. 
The  raw  air  is  reeking  with  damp,  as  the  bare  trees  overhead  are 
dripping  with  moisture.    The  poached  and  sloppy  strip  of  grass 
at  the  side  of  the  road  suggests  disagreeable  reflections  as  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  coming  gallop.    He  puffs  away  abstractedly  at 
his  cigar,  with  occasional  applications  to  his  flask,  and,  as  other 
horsemen  begin  to  drop  into  his  line,  and  an  occasional  vehicle 
comes  rattling  past,  his  spirits  begin  to  go  up  a  little.    There  will 
be  something  of  a  muster  at  the  meet,  and  showing  himself  is 
what  he  hunts  for.    He  sits  an  inch  higher  in  the  saddle  as 
he  is  welcomed  with  a  civil  word  from  the  master;  he  exchanges 
greetings  with  acquaintances,  and  raises  his  hat  to  some  ladies. 
But  there  is  no  time  for  flirtations,  were  he  predisposed  for  them, 
for  almost  immediately  there  is  a  move  to  draw  the  covers.  Even 
the  tiresome  miles  of  road  have  hardly  taken  the  edge  off  hia 
horse's  temper,  and  the  fiery  animal  excites  itself  in  the  crowd. 
He  is  cold  and  damp,  and  the  bridle  seems  to  slip  through  his 
gloves,  and  he  feels  generally  far  less  confident  of  the  future  than 
he  would  wish  to.  do.    Then  a  single  eager  voice  owns  a  warm 
scent  in  the  cover;  the  challenge  is  acknowledged,  aud  answered 
from  five-and-twenty  couple  of  throats ;  and,  in  a  merry  crash  of 
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melody,  the  hounds  go  streaming  over  the  meadows.  Our  friend 
is  well  placed,  as  it  happens,  and  many  men  would  give  much  to 
be  so  favoured.  For  him  it  is  only  too  much  of  a  good  thing  ;  but 
the  horse  takes  matters  out  of  his  control,  even  were  he  disposed 
to  skirt  or  hang  back.  He  is  going  hard  in  the  foremost  flight,  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  stragglers  of  the  pack,  and  with  every  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  eyes  of  spectators  behind. 
That  fence  before  him  looks  formidable,  but  there  are  no  credit- 
able means  of  avoiding  it,  as  he  is  riding  for  reputation.  He  steers 
for  what  seems  the  most  practicable  place,  but  the  horse  knows 
that  the  rider  is  anything  but  confident.  However,  the  pair  are 
landed  somehow  on  the  other  side,  with  nothing  worse  than  the 
jtemporary  loss  of  a  stirrup.  Our  friend  has  discovered  that,  what 
with  the  mud,  the  rain,  and  the  flow  of  the  land-springs,  the 
taking  off  and  the  landing  were  even  worse  than  he  had  feared. 
He  has  a  presentiment  that  when  the  pace  and  the  ground  begin  to 
tell  nothing  can  save  hitn  from  grief  sooner  or  later.  He  is 
already  bethinking  himself,  not  how  he  may  save  his  horse  for  the 
finish,  but  how  he  may  quietly  contrive  to  fall  back  into  a  less 
conspicuous  position.  And  the  horse  begins  to  roll  about  on  the 
heavy  plough,  and  to  extend  himself  with  ever-increasing  effort 
over  the  swelling  ridges  of  swampy  grass ;  and,  should  the  pair 
still  be  forced  to  persevere,  though  long  ago  they  have  fallen  back 
among  the  stragglers  of  the  second  flight,  sooner  or  later  the  fore- 
boded fall  must  come  off.  In  any  case,  the  nervous  sportsman  has 
had  hairbreadth  escapes,  and  lived  through  the  apprehension  of 
many  catastrophes  ;  and,  indeed,  if  there  was  an  actual  collapse, 
it  may  have  had  no  serious  consequences,  since  the  ground  is  soft 
enough.  But  measuring  his  length  in  mud,  and  rising  caked  in  a 
coating  of  it  from  spurs  to  eyebrows,  is  as  disagreeable  a  prepara- 
tion as  any  gentleman  need  care  to  have  for  a-  long  ride  home,  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening.  On  that  ride  home  we  may  drop  the 
curtain.  It  is  a  sore  trial  of  temper  and  patience  to  the  most  en- 
thusiastic and  self-satisfied  sportsman,  so  how  it  weighs  on  the 
spirits  of  our  friend  may  be  conceived.  Nor  can  he  find  all  the 
consolation  he  might  desire  in  dinner  and  pleasant  company  in  the 
drawing-room,  since  he  feels  that  he  is  doomed  by  a  hard  fate 
to  renew  those  sorrows  of  his  ad  infinitum. 


THE  MOVEMENT  TOWARDS  SPECIE  RESUMPTION". 

I^HE  movement  towards  specie  resumption  is  rapidly  spreading. 
-  A  few  years  ago  most  of  the  great  nations  were  under  the 
regime  of  inconvertible  paper.  The  United  States,  France,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  not  to  mention  a  host  of  minor  countries,  had 
all  found  themselves  compelled  to  suspend  payment :  in  other 
words,  their  Governments  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying 
forced  loans  upon  their  subjects,  and  were  not  in  a  position  to  pay 
back.  France,  which  had  been  the  last  to  adopt  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  was  the  first  to  return  to  specie  payments.  Only 
under  the  stress  of  the  German  invasion  had  she  made  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  France  a  legal  tender ;  and  as  soon  as  peace  re- 
turned her  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  pay  off  its  debt  to 
the  Bank,  and  to  re-establish  a  sound  money  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  management  of  the  Bank  was  so  admirable  that  even 
in  the  very  height  of  the  invasion  its  notes  depreciated  only  four 
or  five  per  cent.,  and  long  before  the  forced  currency  came  to  an 
end  they  stood  at  par.  The  return  to  specie  payments  was  there- 
fore so  smoothly  made  as  to  have  attracted  little  atttntion  except 
from  those  who  specially  study  such  subjects.  The  United  States 
followed  next.  They  maintained  the  rdjinte  of  inconvertible  paper 
from  1862  to  1879,  but  the  example  of  France  seems  to  have  roused 
them  to  a  sense  of  the  obligation  they  had  incurred,  and  two 
years  ago  they  resumed  specie  payments.  The  manner  in  which 
they  did  so  was  peculiar,  and  the  prosperity  which  has  fol- 
lowed has  recommended  the  example  to  other  countries.  Italy  is 
now  preparing  to  resume  specie  payments.  The  Italian  Parliament 
has  actually  under  consideration  a  Uill  for  that  purpose,  which  is 
likely  soon  to  become  law ;  and  other  countries,  as  we  shall 
presently  show,  seem  resolved  to  imitate  Italy. 

Tho  inconvertible  paper  currency  of  Italy  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the 
notes  issued  by  a  "  consortium  "  of  banks,  which  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Government,  and  are  legal  tender,  consist  of  37,600,000/. ; 
and  about  29  million!  sterling  additional,  issued  separately  by  tho 
banks,  and,  though  not  guaranteed  by  tho  Government,  are  also 
legal  tender.  The  two  together  amount  to  about  (>(>\  millions, 
and,  deducting  the  notes  held  by  the  banks  as  a  reserve,  about 
60  millions  sterling  are  actually  in  circulation.  Tho  Hill  now 
before  the  Chambers  propones  that  the  issue  of  tho  "consortium" 
banks  shall  betaken  over  by  the  State ;  that  at  dates  fixed  by 
royal  decree  tho  small  notes  up  to  five  lire,  or  four  shillings 
sterling,  paid  into  the  royal  treasuries  shall  not  be  reissued,  and 
that  tlie  outstanding  note*  shall  become  exchangeable  for  cash  at 
the  treasuries;  that,  further,  the  notes  up  to  five  lire — which 
amount  to  about  12$  millions  sterling— shall  be  cancolled  as  they 
accumulate  in  tho  treasuries,  and  also  notes  of  higher  denomina- 
tions, until  tho  total  cancelled  amounts  to  24  millicat  sterling ; 
that  tho  forced  currency  of  the  notes  of  separate  banks  shall  cease 
in  1883;  und  that  after  1889  the  right  to  issue  notes  shall  lapse 
for  all  banks  not  especially  authorized.  Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that, 
of  the  60J  millions  of  notes  now  existing,  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  cancel  24  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  two-fifths,  and  that 
in  two  years'  time  the  banks  which  issue  notes  separately 
shall  be  bound  to  exchange  them  for  cash  on  presentation. 


These,  as  stated  above,  amount  to  29  millions  sterling.  Thus 
out  of  the  total  of  millions,  53  millions  are  to  become  con- 
vertible, and  to  be  finally  cancelled  not  later  than  1889.  There 
will  then  remain  13^  millions  sterling  of  State  issue,  which  will 
be  convertible  at  the  royal  treasuries,  and  against  which  the  State 
will,  of  course,  have  to  keep  a  reserve  in  coin.  The  plan,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  of  two  kinds ;  the  cancelling  of  the  smaller  notes,  and 
rendering  convertible  the  larger,  which  are  to  remain  in  circulation 
after  the  example  of  the  United  States.  Italy  is  bound  by  the 
Latin  Union  Convention  to  withdraw  from  circulation  the  notes  of 
less  than  five  lire  ;  and  therefore,  whether  she  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments or  not,  she  would  have  to  carry  out  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Resumption  in  itself  thus  really  involves  the  charge 
only  of  providing  for  the  cashing  of  notes  of  higher  value  than  five 
lire,  which,  as  we  saw  above,  amount  to  54  millions  sterling,  and  of 
these  again  29  millions  are  issued  separately  by  the  banks,  and 
have  to  be  provided  for  by  the  banks  themselves.  That  leaves  only 
35  millions  sterling  in  reality  with  which  the  State  has  to  deal  as 
a  part  of  this  resumption  plan.  To  do  this  the  Bill  proposes  to 
borrow  25 J  millions  sterling,  of  which  16  millions  sterling  are 
to  be  in  gold.  We  have  often  directed  attention  to  this  part 
of  the  plan  and  the  consequences  it  is  likely  to  have  in  in- 
creasing the  value  of  gold  and  disturbing  the  money  markets 
of  the  world,  and  we  need  not  touch  upon  it  now,  the 
more  especially  as  Italy  belongs  to  the  Latin  Union,  and  will 
of  course  be  represented  at  the  coming  International  Mone- 
tary Conference,  at  which  resolutions  may  be  adopted  leading 
to  some  modification  in  this  regard.  We  mention  it  here 
only  incidentally  to  complete  our  statement  of  the  proposed 
resumption  measure.  As  regards  the  main  point,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Italy's  ability  to  carry  out  the 
plan.  Her  statesmen  have  at  length  succeeded  in  abolishing  the 
chronic  deficits  under  which  the  country  suffered,  and  in  equal- 
izing revenue  and  expenditure.  The  new  loan  which  she  is  about 
to  raise  to  carry  out  resumption  will  of  course  add  considerably  to 
the  expenditure.  The  interest  on  25  J  millions  sterling  in  round 
numbers  will  be  about  1,300,000/.  a  year;  but,  no  doubt,  she  will 
be  able  to  find  new  taxation  to  cover  that,  and,  in  any  case,  the 
existing  revenue  will  be  increased  in  value  by  resumption. 
Already  the  Italian  lira  has  risen  very  considerably  in  purchasing 
power  ;  and,  when  the  great  contraction  of  the  currency  now  pro- 
posed is  effected,  the  actual  value  of  the  lira  may  be  expected  to 
rise  to  par.  The  existing  revenue  will  thus  be  largely  increased  in 
purchasing  power.  In  addition  to  this,  the  country  will  gain  in 
various  ways  by  a  stable  currency.  There  can  bo  no  doubt,  then, 
that  the  measure  is  wise  in  principle,  and  that  it  will  prove  in 
the  long  run  beneficial  to  Italy. 

Russia  seems  to  be  intent  upon  following  the  example  of  France, 
the  United  States,  and  Italy.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  Ukase  was 
issued  which  has  been  correctly  described  as  a  first  step 
towards  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  Bofore  the  war 
with  Turkey  the  Russian  paper  currency  amounted  to  71 6i  mil- 
lions of  roubles,  having  remained  stationary  at  that  figure 
for  several  years.  Tho  cost  of  tho  war  the  Imperial  Government 
defrayed  partly  by  loans  and  partly  by  new  issues  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  Bank  of  Russia,  as  our  readers  aro  no  doubt  aware, 
is  really  a  department  of  the  Government.  It  has  no  capital  dis- 
tinct from  the  Government  funds,  no  shareholders,  and  no  inde- 
pendent existence ;  but  it  is  useful  for  Governmental  purposes  to 
preserve  the  fiction  of  a  separate  administration,  and,  accordingly, 
the  rouble  notes  are  treated  as  bank-notes  and  not  as  State  paper. 
Tho  Bank,  therefore,  issued  fresh  notes  to  defray  a  portion  of  tho 
C06t  of  tho  war.  The  amount  so  issued  has  fluctuated  from  time 
to  time,  but  when  the  Ukase  was  issued  at  tho  beginning  of  this  year 
itwas  just  417  millions  of  roubles.  The  Ukase  directs  the  Treasury 
to  repay  to  the  Bank  1 7  millions  of  roubles,  and  to  cancel  an  equiva- 
lent amount  of  the  now  rouble  notes,  thus  reducing  their  amount 
exactly  to  400  millions.  It  further  goes  on  to  enact  that  every 
year  for  tho  next  eight  years  tho  Treasury  is  to  pay  to  tho  Bank 
50  millions  of  roubles,  and  that  an  equal  amount  of  the  new 
rouble  notes  aro  to  be  cancelled.  At  tho  end  of  eight  years  the 
additional  currency  issued  on  account  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war 
will  thus  bo  cancelled.  Assuming  that  poaco  is  preserved,  that 
tho  finances  aro  reduced  to  order,  and  that  trade  und  popula- 
tion go  011  growing  ns  thoy  have  grown  in  the  post,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  currency  will  then  bo  no  moro  than  will  bo 
needed  by  tho  requirements  of  tho  country  ;  in  othor  words, 
that  the  7 16 J  millions  of  roubles  which  formed  tho  circulation  of 
Russia  liefore  tho  war  will  them  have  risen  to  par.  It  may 
be  questioned  whether  tho  improvement  of  tho  country  will  be  so 
rapid  as  this;  but  thuro  can  bo  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  contraction 
of  the  currency  to  the  extent  of  one-third  will  enormously  enhance 
tho  value  of  tho  remaining  notes  ;  and  if  Russia,  in  her  present  state- 
of  financial  embarrassment,  of  social  disorder,  and  agricultural 
distress,  is  able  to  cllect  the  reduction  proposed,  she  will  bo  in  a 
position  at  tho  end  of  eight  years  to  adopt  measures  for  the  com- 
plete resumption  of  specie  payments,  f his  of  course  is  always 
provided  that  peace  in  preserved  nnd  retrenchment  enforced.  It 
is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  sho  will  be  able  to  pay  oil'  50  millions 
of  roubles  every  year  out  of  surplus  revenue,  lor,  in  fact,  she  is 
at  present  suffering  every  year  from  11  con  iderahl"  delieil.  She 
will  have,  therefore,  to  borrow  in  order  to  olbVt  this  reform,  nnd 
consequently  to  add  further  to  her  expenditure.  Hut  it  is  well 
worth  her  while  to  do  so,  if  theroby  sho  can  enhance  the  voluo  of 
tho  roublo  and  give  stability  to  her  currency.  Her  difficulty,  of 
course,  at  present  is  to  raise  the  great  loan  she  needs  to  fund  all 
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the  obligations  incurred  in  the  course  of  the  war;  and,  partly 
because  of  the  Nihilist  conspiracy,  partly  because  of  her  inability  to 
maintain  competition  with  the  United  States  in  the  wheat  market, 
and  partly  because  of  the  fear  generally  entertained  in  other 
countries  that  a  large  loan  would  encourage  her  to  plunge  again 
into  hostilities,  she  has  lost  the  credit  that  she  once  possessed 
in  Western  Europe,  and  finds  it  difficult,  therefore,  to  carry  out 
the  financial  reforms  which  are  of  urgent  necessity.  Her  new 
Minister  of  Finance  must,  however,  be  supposed  to  see  his  way 
to  raise  the  50  millions  of  roubles  a  year,  in  some  way  or  other, 
since  he  has  induced  the  Czar  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  plan  we 
bave  been  describing.  Probably  at  first  the  money  will  be  ob- 
tained by  means  of  Treasury  bonds,  and  will  be  hereafter  funded 
when  the  credit  of  Russia  revives. 

If  Russia  is  able  to  follow  the  example  of  Italy  there  will  then 
remain  of  the  Great  Powers  only  Austria-IIungary  under  the 
regime  of  inconvertible  paper.  Already  the  Austrian  press  is  be- 
ginning to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  desirableness  of  taking 
steps  to  remove  the  reproach  which  is  involved  in  the  statement 
that  Austria  is  financially  now  on  a  level  with  Spain  and 
Turkey.  If  Austria  could  be  induced  to  adopt  a  single  silver 
standard,  it  would  have  uo  difficulty  in  resuming  specie  payments. 
For  some  time  the  Austrian  currency  has  been  on  a  par  with  the 
silver  florin  ;  but  the  Austrians  share  the  dislike  generally  enter- 
tained to  silver,  and,  although  there  was  a  considerable  amount 
of  silver  coined  both  in  Austria  and  Hungary  in  1879  and  the  early 
part  of  1880,  the  new  pieces  have  not  remained  in  circulation.  As 
was  found  to  be  the  case  in  the  United  States,  silver  is  considered 
beavy,  inconvenient,  and  embarrassing,  and  consequently  has  not 
become  current.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  the  Austrian 
Government  in  any  case  would  adopt  the  single  silver  standard. 
To  be  sure,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  people  would  soon  become 
accustomed  to  silver,  and  that  their  present  unwillingness  to 
accept  it  arises  much  more  from  a  want  of  familiarity  than 
from  any  well-grounded  preference  for  gold  over  silver.  Even 
if  that  be  so,  there  is  another  matter  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  Austria.  Austria  is  commercially  the  depen- 
dent of  Germany,  just  as  Italy  is  the  dependent  of  France, 
and  she  is  very  likely,  therefore,  to  follow  the  lead  of  Ger- 
many in  the  currency  question.  If  Germany  were  to  go  back  to 
silver,  110  doubt  Austria  would  also  adopt  the  silver  standard. 
Or  if  Germany  agrees  in  the  coming  International  Monetary 
Conference  to  adopt  bimetallism,  Austria  will  make  little  difficulty 
as  to  doing  the  same.  But  if  Germany  maintains  the  single  gold 
standard  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  for  Austria  to  resume  specie 
payments.  Austria  and  Hungary  both  have  every  year  very  large 
deficits.  To  borrow  considerable  sums,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of 
resuming  specie  payments  is  a  serious  matter.  It  would  increase 
the  existing  deficit,  and  postpone  indefinitely  the  prospect  of  an 
equilibrium  between  income  and  outlay.  Besides,  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  Austria  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  amount  of  gold 
she  would  need  in  the  intense  competition  that  would  thus  arise 
for  the  metal.  She  would  certainly  be  outbid  by  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  And  even  if  she  were  to  obtain  the  gold 
she  could  hardly  keep  it.  The  French  indemnity  enabled  Ger- 
many to  buy  as  much  gold  as  she  required  to  carry  out  her  coinage 
reform  ;  but  when  she  had  obtained  it  she  found  it  very  difficult 
to  keep.  The  general  impression  is,  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  new  German  gold  coin  has  been  exported,  melted  down, 
and  recoined  abroad.  The  same  thing  would  very  probably  happen 
in  Austria. 


Note. — Our  attention  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  fact  that  a  paper 
calledThe  Mining  Monograph  has  been  quoting  some  extracts  from 
an  article  in  rAeSATUKDAY  Review  of  December  25, 1880,  headed 
"Investors'  Guardian  Angels"  in  a  surprisingly  laudatory  sense. 
We  are  represented  on  the  back  page  of  The  Mining  Monograph 
as  having  seriously  recommended  that  paper  as  a  guide  to  in- 
tending investors,  and  it  may  be  that  some  people,  reading  the 
carefully  chosen  extracts,  have  believed  that  they  contained  a 
serious  recommendation  of  The  Mining  Monograph.  Speculation 
and  credulity  sometimes  go  hand  in  hand,  and  specious  adver- 
tisements have  before  note  been  made  out  of  passages  detached 
from  their  context.  It  seems  time  to  point  out  that  the  quoted 
extracts  to  which  we  have  referred  bear,  with  their  context, 
a  sense  very  different  from  that  which  The  Mining  Monograph 
has  put  upon  them. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  FORTESCUE.* 

THE  first  edition  (1869)  of  the  nistory  of  the  House  of  For- 
tescue  was  privately  distributed,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought  that  so  much  biographical  detail  concerning  a  lew  distin- 
guished and  many  undistinguished  members  of  a  fortunate  family 
might  still  have  been  judiciously  restricted  to  the  attention  of 

*  History  of  Oie  Family  of  Fortescue  in  all  ilt  Branches.  By  Tliomai 
(Fortescue)  Lord  Clermont.    London  :  EUu  fit  White.  18S0. 


rolatives  and  friends.  We  are  hardly  of  this  opinion.  The  monu- 
ments of  an  historical  house,  whether  carved  in  alabaster  and 
shrined  in  churches  or  taking  a  literary  form,  as  in  the  present 
costly  volume,  serve  to  recall  many  memories  of  more  than  private 
interest.  In  our  hurrying  intellectual  greed  it  might  be  forgotten 
that  such  a  man  as  Sir  John  Fortescue  ever  lived,  or  that  his  book 
on  the  laws  of  England  claims  yet  a  place  in  English  literature. 
In  the  fierce  battle  of  books  that  work  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
ranks;  but  it  will  not  be  his  descendant,  Lord  Clermont's  fault,  if 
it  remains  altogether  in  the  rear  and  neglected.  Before  touching 
upon  its  character,  however,  we  may  notice  one  or  two  of  the  more 
conspicuous  members  of  the  Fortescues  whose  divergent  lines 
centre  in  their  Norman  ancestry.  We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  in 
detail  the  pedigrees  of  the  many  branches  of  the  family,  which 
comprise  the  Fortescues  of  Winstone,  Preston,  Spridlestone,  Cook- 
hill,  Buckland-Filleigh,  Fallapit,  Castlehill,  Dromiskin  and 
Ravensdale  Park — which  is  Lord  Clermont's — and  several  others, 
including  Salden,  the  latest.  To  the  average  reader  genealogical 
tables  are  no  more  alluring  than  tables  of  logarithms,  but  both 
save  much  trouble  when  a  particular  name  or  number  is  in  ques- 
tion, and  they  must  therefore  be  sufiered.  But  with  a  feeling  es- 
timation of  the  painful  labour  involved  in  tabulating  the  sixteen 
sheets  of  descents  here  supplied,  with  the  accompanying  pages 
of  explanation,  we  confess  to  a  preference  for  the  fuller  biographies, 
and  especially  for  the  high-class  illustrations,  both  steel  and  wood- 
cut, with  which  the  volume  abounds. 

As  in  the  mere  sound  of  the  word  "  Stonehenge  "  there  is  some- 
thing that  impresses  the  mind  with  a  notion  of  antiquity  and 
material  grandeur,  so  there  is  a  ring  of  history  in  many  of  our  old 
family  names,  of  which  that  of  Fortescue  is  an  example.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  this  is  identical  with  Fort-escu  or  strong 
shield  ;  but  Lord  Clermont,  with  commendable  regard  to  historical 
accuracy,  hesitates  to  receive  the  traditional  account  of  its  origin. 
It  is  related  that  his  Norman  ancestor,  Sir  Richard  le  Fort, 
acquired  the  increase  to  his  name  by  having  borne  a  shield  before 
the  Luke  of  Normandy,  who  at  Senlac  had  three  horses  killed 
under  him  in  the  course  of  the  fight.    Hence  the  motto  Forte 
scutum  snlus  ducum.    William's  least  vice  was  ingratitude  to  bis 
followers,  and  had  so  eminent  a  service  been  rendered  him,  we 
should  have  found  in  Domesday  that  Fort  had  not  been  overlooked 
in  the  partition  of  English  lordships.    A  shield  that  had  saved  the 
life  of  the  Conqueror  would  be  worthy  of  as  much  commemoration 
as  the  shield  of  Achilles.    The  latter,  let  us  hope,  may  yet  be 
found  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  and  added  to  the  South  Kensington 
relics ;  but  we  fear  that  the  former  is  irrecoverably  lost,  for  no 
one  of  the  family,  we  believe,  numbers  it  among  his  ancestral 
curiosities.    Another  knight  at  Senlac  was  Adam,  Sir  Richard's 
eldest  son,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  English  Fortescues,  his 
father  having  returned  to  Normandy,  where  the  family,  through  a 
second  son,  llourished  until  the  eighteenth  century,  their  lineages 
being  carefully  traced  in  the  present  work.     Sir  Adam  is 
reputed  to  have  settled  at  Wymondestone  or  Winstone,  in 
South   Devon,  which,  with  other  lauds,  he  is  said  to  have 
recehed  from  the  Conqueror.     The  Survey,  however,  13  silent 
on  the  point;   but  a  charter  of  King  John  granting  or  con- 
firming lands  to  Sir  Johu  Fortescue,  the  sixth  in  descent  from 
Sir  Richard,  is  sufficient  to  connect  the  family  with  that  place 
at  a  respectably  early  date.    Winstone  was  their  first  seat  in 
England,  and  it  remained  with  the  Fortescues  until  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  when  it  was  sold  or  otherwise  alienated.  During 
the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  direct  male  line  of  the 
Winstone  Fortescues  became  extinct ;  but  these  having  in  previous 
times  iutermarried  with  the  De  la  Ports,  the  Beauchamps  of 
Dorset,  the  Norreises  of  Norreis,  and  with  members  of  other 
ancient  families,  the  genealogical  tree  has  continued  to  flourish. 
In  the  arts  of  peace,  if  not  of  war,  the  earliest  distinguished 
member  of  the  family  was  Sir  John  Fortescue,  Chancellor  to 
Henry  VI.     The  place  of  his  birth  (c.  1394)  is  uncertain,  but 
"  was  most  likely  Norris,  near  South  Brent,  in  Devonshire."  This 
belonged  to  his  mother,  who  was  daughter  and  heiress  to  William 
Norreis  of  Norreis,  where  her  ancestors  had  been  settled  for  eight 
generations.    Having  studied  at  Oxford,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar 
at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where,  according  to  his  own  account,  everything 
good  and  virtuous  was  to  be  learnt.    In  1425  he  was  appointed  a 
Governor  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and,  a  few  years  later,  he  was  invested 
with  the  white  silk  coif  as  Seigeaut-at-Law,  at  which  time  his 
bill  for  gold  rings  amounted  to  50/.,  it  having  been  the  custom  of 
the  Sergeants  not  only  to  celebrate  their  creation  by  a  dinner 
worthy  of  a  coronation,  but  to  give  a  gold  ring  to  every  one 
present  at  the  solemnity,  from  a  prince  of  the  blood  down 
to  the  meanest  clerk.     About  this  time  he  married  Isabella, 
daughter  and  heiress  to  John  Janni,  of  Philip's  Norton,  near 
Bath.    In  1442  he  was  raised  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
an  office  which   Fuller  remarks  him  to  have  fulfilled  with 
"  signal  integrity."     Through  good  and  evil  fortune  Fortes- 
cue was  at  Henry's  side,  guiding  him  in  peace  and  fighting 
for  him  in  war.    lie  was  at  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Towton, 
fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  1461  ;  and  it  must  have  been  soon  after 
this  event,  and  during  the  flight  of  the  King  and  Queen  Margaret, 
with  the  Prince,  to  the  Court  of  Scotland,  that  he  was  made  Lord 
Chancellor.    It  is  certain,  from  a  letter  here  printed,  that  Henry 
carried  with  him  a  signet ;  and  the  very  presence,  as  Lord  Cler- 
mont remarks,  in  his  retinue  of  "  the  venerable  and  famous  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  would  in  itself  naturally  suggest  such 
an  appointment.''    Chief  Justice  Flint,  however,  affirmed  that 
Sir  John  Foit.'Stue  was  never  actual  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
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that  his  office  was  simply  titular,  an  opinion  in  which  Lord 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Foss  agree.  Lord  Clermont  has  dispassionately 
considered  the  arguments  on  both  sides  the  question  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  decide  with  him  that  Fortescue  at  one  time  held  the 
(seal,  though,  owing  to  the  troubles  of  the  kingdom,  he  never  prac- 
tised at  Westminster  Hall.  Henry,  in  his  letters,  calls  him  his 
liege  Chancellor,  and  there  is  here  given  a  copy  of  an  ancient 
portrait  in  which  the  seal-bag  is  clearly  pictured.  Moreover — 
and  this  we  think  a  strong  argument,  though  Lord  Clermont  has 
laid  no  stress  upon  it — Fortescue,  in  his  De  Landibus  Legum 
iAnglice,  always  styles  himself  the  King's  Chancellor  (Regis  Anglics 
Cancellarius),  and  the  youDg  Prince  in  the  dialogue  is  made  to 
use  the  like  form.  Sir  John  Fortescue's  knowledge  of  the 
English  Constitution  would  surely  have  enabled  him  to  distin- 
guish between  the  nominal  and  the  actual  office  he  claimed, 
and  that  one  of  so  renowned  integrity  should  falsify  his  posi- 
tion, and  at  the  time  when  he  was  professedly  teaching  the  King's 
son  the  rules  of  true  and  righteous  polity  should  assert  to  him- 
self a  dignity  to  which  he  had  no  right,  seems  incredible.  But  he 
still  held  the  sword  as  well  as  the  seal ;  and  when  the  Scottish 
chieftains,  in  the  hope  of  plunder,  had  enabled  Margaret  to  raise 
fresh  troops,  we  find  the  Chancellor  in  the  thick  of  the  fights  at 
Hedgeley  Moor  and  at  Hexham,  in  both  of  which  conflicts  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated,  with  terrible  consequences  to  many 
of  their  more  illustrious  supporters.  The  next  seven  years  were 
endured  by  the  Queen  and  Prince  (Henry  being  in  the  Tower)  in 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  where  Margaret's  father,  Rene  of  Anjou, 
had  granted  for  their  refuge  the  castle  of  St.  Mighel  in  the  rocky 
valley  of  the  Meuse.  In  a  letter  of  the  faithful  Chancellor,  who 
attended  them,  it  is  said,  "  We  be  all  in  great  poverty,  but  yet  the 
Queen  sustaineth  us  in  meat  and  drink,  so  as  we  be  not  in  extreme 
necessity.  Her  highness  may  do  no  more  to  us  than  she  doth." 
No  man,  he  adds,  would  lend  them  money,  however  great  their 
want.  In  Anne  of  Geierstein,  indeed,  we  find  "Great  Albion's 
queen  "  accepting  a  silver  piece  in  the  disguise  of  a  mendicant  at 
the  door  of  Strasburg  Cathedral ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  sheer 
fiction.  We  may  be  rather  surprised  not  to  meet  with  Fortescue 
in  the  trilogy  of  Henry  VI.  His  constant  presence  at  the  Lan- 
castrian Court,  both  at  home  and  in  exile,  together  with  his 
being  the  chief  adviser  of  the  King  and  the  instructor  of 
the  Prince,  might,  we  imagine,  have  ensured  him  some  men- 
tion in  those  dramas.  Besides  writing  while  at  St.  Mighel  his 
work  on  the  Laws  ot  England,  he  was  busy  in  negotiating 
with  foreign  Powers  for  the  restoration  of  his  fallen  master. 
The  temporary  success  of  Warwick  and  Clarence  ou  behalf 
of  Henry  encouraged  the  return  of  Margaret  and  the  Prince 
with  Fortescue,  but  it  was  only  to  find  that  Warwick  was 
slain  and  that  Clarence  had  gone  over  to  the  Yorkist3.  At  the 
decisive  battle  of  Tewkesbury  Fortescue  dealt  his  la3t  stroke  for 
Lancaster,  and.though  afterwards  attainted,  he  was  pardoned  on 
condition  that  fie  would  retract  the  arguments  he  had  used  in  his 
treatise  in  favojur  of  the  defeated  cause,  and  write  another  in 
defence  of  the  successful  dynasty.  To  recall  what  he  had  spoken 
against  Edward,  and  prove  the  White  Pose  of  York,  which  was 
dewed  with  the  blood  of  his  King  and  of  a  sweet  young  Prince 
and  of  others  of  his  dearest  friend-!,  to- be  as  stainless  and  irre- 
proachable as  the  snow-white  rose  of  Dante's  vision,  must  have 
cost  him  some  casuistical  explanation.  But  it  was  useless  to 
tight  on  for  the  dead,  and  he  owed  Edward  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  sparing  his  own  advanced  life.  The  "  Declaration "  in 
-which  he  disproved  all  his  former  arguments  against  the  King's 
title  was  first  printed  in  1869  by  the  editor  of  the  present 
volume,  who  has  here  reproduced  it.  The  only  known  copy 
of  the  Defence  of  t/te  House  of  Lancaster  perished  in  the  fire  at 
the  Cotton  Library.  After  all,  a  lawyer  may  be  expocted  to 
plead  on  the  side  which  last  engages  him,  and  though  there 
was  a  change  of  client,  Fortescue  did  not  gainsay  his  political 
theory  as  put  forth  in  the  De  Laudibut — that  the  King  has  no 
power  but  as  derived  from  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  people 
hud  declared  that  they  would  have  no  King  but  Edward 
who  now  reigned,  therefore  let  the  will  of  the  people  prevail. 
The  treatise  in  which  his  view  of  the  English  Constitution 
is  expressed  is  full  of  sound  and  interesting  argument,  and 
of  humane  and  generous  sentiment.  He  denounces  wlmt  ho 
calls  "  the  absolute  regal  government  of  Prance,"  and  shows 
that  the  welfare  of  a  people  depends  upon  a  limited  monarchy. 
As  in  the  human  body,  he  arguos,  the  members  and  even  the 
bead  derive  their  activity  from  the  heart,  no  the  kingdom  i  a 
"mystical  body"  of  which  the  King  is  head;  but  the  will  or 
intention  of  the  people  the  heart  or  first  principle  of  action.  As 
the  head  of  the  natural  body  cannot  change  the  nerves  nnd  sinews, 
or  deny  to  the  several  parts  their  proper  energy,  neither  can  (he 
king  alter  tho  laws  which  ore  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  the  State. 
It  followed  that  the  body  politic,  with  its  kingly  head  under  what- 
ever name,  wa*  always  in  nature  tho  same.  After  the  accession 
of  Edward,  Sir  John  Fortescue  retired  from  public  life  to  his 
pleasant  seat  at  Ebrington  in  Mlouccstershire.  Here  he  died  at 
about  the  ago  of  ninety,  and  his  sepulchral  effigy  may  be  accn  in 
the  villago  church,  of  which  a  view  is  hero  given  in  connexion 
with  a  sixteenth-century  manor-house  that  includes  some  portion 
of  tho  older  mansion,  (lis  only  son  Martin  married  Elizabeth 
Denzelle,  heiress  of  Filleigh  (now  Castlehill),  Weare  Millard,  and 
Buckland-Filleigh,  all  in  North  Devon.  Martin  died  before  his 
father,  and  John,  his  son,  inherited  the  estates  both  of  his  mother 
and  grandfather.  Weare  Millard,  built  by  Martin  Fortescue  about 
1460,  yet  stands,  and  is  one  of  tho  most  picturesque  of  manor- 


houses.  Of  the  family  descended  directly  from  the  Chancellor, 
Castlehill  is,  however,  the  principal  seat,  of  which  Hugh  Viscount 
Ebrington,  who  succeeded  as  third  Earl  in  1S66,  i3  the  possessor. 

Saints  at  the  Court  of  Henry  VIII.  were  scarce,  and  it  is  there- 
fore interesting  to  notice  in  the  present  volume  a  remarkable  full- 
length  portrait,  from  a  painting  in  the  Collegio  di  San  Paolo, 
Malta,  of  a  tall  man,  with  a  halo  round  his  head,  a  bowed  and  mor- 
tified face,  and  his  hands  tied  together  and  grasping  a  cross,  while 
a  short  sword  is  applied  by  unseen  agency  to  his  throat,  from  which 
the  blood  drops  upon  his  cloak,  which  bears  a  Maltese  cross.  This 
represents  Sir  Adrian  Fortescue,  who,  as  a  Knight  of  St.  John, 
suffered  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  being  included  with 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  her  son,  Cardinal  Pole,  and 
others  in  the  Act  of  Attainder  passed  in  1539.  More  faithful  to 
the  supreme  PoutifF  than  his  Holiness's  more  professed  servants 
the  bishops  and  abbots,  he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  King's 
spiritual  headship,  and  was  executed  accordingly  without  being 
allowed  to  make  his  defence.  Such  rare  fidelity  has  not  even  yet 
been  forgotten  in  his  own  Church,  and  so  lately  as  in  1874  there 
was  "  a  serious  desire  on  the  part  of  some  Roman  Catholics  of  high 
standing  to  promote  him  from  the  rank  of  '  Beato '  to  that  of 
Saint,  but  it  appears  unsuccessfully."  Sir  John,  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Adrian  by  the  second  of  his  four  wives,  was  eight  years  old  at 
the  time  when  his  father  was  beheaded.  He  grew  into  such  favour 
at  Court  that  he  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  master  of  the  Royal  wardrobe,  which 
then  contained  the  clothes  that  had  been  worn  by  our  English 
sovereigns  on  high  festivals.  In  his  portraits  he  appears 
a  true  Elizabethan  statesman,  with  a  full,  open,  grave,  and 
dignified  countenance,  and  he  looks  such  a  one  as  we  might 
expect  would  build  for  himself  a  lordly  house.  His  mansion  at 
Salden  was  the  finest  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  cost  at  the 
time  the  sum  of  33,000/.,  the  attached  grounds  being  of  course 
laid  out  in  the  luxurious  taste  of  his  day,  with  terraced  walks, 
fish-ponds,  gardens,  fountains,  thickets,  and  arbours.  The  windows, 
many  of  which  were  emblazoned,  were  so  numerous  as  to  employ, 
it  is  said,  one  of  the  sixty  servants  to  open  and  close.  A  bullock 
was  killed  daily  to  supply  the  house  and  maintain  its  lavish 
hospitality.  In  a  field,  still  called  Beggars'  Mead,  on  the  estate, 
the  remains  of  the  previous  day's  victuals  were  daily  served  out  to 
the  poor.  Sir  John  Fortescue  seems  to  have  had  a  full  conception 
of  the  grandeur  of  his  own  period,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  he 
magnifies  his  Royal  mistress,  who  was,  he  declares,  "  able  to  match 
any  Prince  in  Europe,  which  tho  Spaniards  found  when  they  emu; 
to  invade  us.  Yea,  she  hath  with  her  ships  compassed  the  whole 
world,  whereby  this  land  is  made  famous  throughout  all  places* 
She  did  find  in  her  Navy  all  Iron  l'iuees,  but  she  hath  furnished  it 
with  Artillery  of  Brass,  so  that  one  of  her  ships  is  not  a  subject's, 
but  a  petty  king's  wealth.''  At  this  time,  1593,  he  was  Lord  High 
Treasurer,  and  three  years  later  we  find  the  Earl  of  Essex  com- 
mending to  his  favour  "  the  man  Mr.  Francis  Bacon,  a  kind  and 
worthy  friend  to  us  both."  It  seems  a  pitiable  change  in  the 
relationship  of  parties  that  in  1600  the  same  Mr.  Francis  Bacon 
opened  the  prosecution  against  tho  Earl  of  Essex,  and  that  Sir 
John  Fortescue  was  one  of  tho  judges  who  condemned  the  fallen 
favourite.  The  last  male  descendant  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Minister  died  in  1729,  and  Salden  House  was  soon  after  sold  fur 
its  materials,  four  years  being  allowed  for  their  removal. 

Lord  Clermont's  OWD  branch  was  founded  in  tho  seventeenth 
century  by  Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  third  son  of  John,  of  Buckland- 
Filleigh,  by  Susannah  Chichester,  his  wife,  Having  followed 
Lord  Chichester,  his  uncle  on  his  mother's  sido,  to  Ireland,  ho 
there  became  Governor  of  CarrickfergtM,  and  was  granted  a  huge 
tract  of  land  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  still  called  tho  Manor  of 
1'ortescue,  although  the  lauds  do  not  now  belong  to  tho  family. 
Tho  troubles  in  Iieland  were  as  great  in  his  day  as  in  our  own,  and 
one  of  his  sons  was  killed  by  the  rebels.  Coining  to  England  for 
supplies  towards  tho  reduction  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  lie  rai^-il 
a  company  of  hor.so  and  foot;  but,  before  he  could  emba,.1'  tho 
King's  standard  had  been  raised  at  Nottingham,  and  Fortes, 11.  i 
troops  were  draughted  into  the  Parliamentary  army  and  onleiel 
to  the  Midlands,  without  regard  to  any  Pojali'-t  foelingsof  officers 
or  men.  Tin:  ell'ect  was  that  a  few  months  later  FotttMDO'l  troops 
were  arrayed  0:1  tho  field  of  Edge  bill  in  opposition  to  tho  King. 
Instead,  however,  of  levelling  their  carbines  against  the  Cavaliers, 
they  fired  them  into  the  ground,  ami  suddenly  passed  over  to 
Prince  Rupert;  but  not  before  twenty  of  them  bad  fallen  by  tho 
hands  of  their  friends  through  not  having  thrown  oil'  tho  alien 
colours,  and  their  intention  l,oin,r  mistaken.  Fortoscuo  was 
imprisoned,  but,  on  the  whole,  was  leniently  dealt  with  bv 
the  Parliament,  and  lived  to  fight  at  (ho  battle  of  Wor- 
cester on  tho  King's  hide.  Ho  died  in  1666  at  Caris- 
broko,  where  the  old  manor-houso  may  yet  be  aeon,  na 
well  a'  his  monumental  tomb,  lately  restored  by  Lord  Cler- 
mont, in  the  neighbouring  church.  His  grandson,  William  of 
Nowragh,  was  tho  father  of  Thomas  Fortescue,  by  whom  tie!  I'u.o 
seats  of  Clermont  Park  and  Havensdalo,  in  County  Louth,  were 
arranged  much  as  they  are  now.  His  sou  William  Henry  was 
raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  in  1770  ns  Huron  Clermont ;  in  1776  ho 
was  created  Viscount  and  Baron  Clermont,  and  in  1777  ho  PeOMtte 
I'iarl  of  Clermont,  a  title  probably  suggested  by  his  fre'pient  visits 
with  his  Countess  to  tho  Court  of  Versailles,  where  their  pnvonrn 
was  very  acceptable  to  Mario  Antoinette  Eirl  Clermont  hih  f  r 
some  time  "  Father  of  the  Turf,''  and  his  horpo  Aimwell  won  11 
1785  the  sixth  Derby.  More  fortunate  than  dome  of  the  cliiblieii 
of  tho  Turf,  "ho  enjoyed,"  wo  are  I  'M,  "every  hour  of  human 
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life,"  so  wo  may  conclude  that  his  losses  were  not  at  any  time 
grievous.  On  his  death  in  1806,  th*  earldom  became  extinct,  the 
viscounty  passing  to  the  son  of  his  younger  brother,  who  died  un- 
married in  1829.  After  some  descents  by  collateral  heirships,  the 
estates  came  to  Thomas,  son  of  Colonel  Fortescue  of  Dromiskin, 
in  whom  the  barony  was  revived  in  1852. 

Had  the  limits  of  our  notice  suffered  us  to  follow  out  the  several 
lineages  of  the  family  we  might,  for  the  sake  of  his  literary  con- 
nexions, have  mentioned  the  Honourable  William  Fortescue, 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  of  the  Bucklaud-Filleigh  branch.  Of  the 
mansion  and  church  at  that  place  an  engraving  is  supplied,  the 
former  being  a  mansion  with  a  columned  portico  and  pediment 
rising  to  the  roof.  In  the  landscape  arrangements  many  improve- 
ments were  suggested  by  Pope,  the  recesses  of  its  pomp  of  groves 
being  opened  by  several  miles  of  drives  being  formed  through 
them.  But  the  master  left  no  children  to  enjoy  the  grateful 
shades.  Probably  he  did  not  himself  much  frequent  them. 
London  was  the  better  Eden  to  the  wits  of  his  day,  as  Gay  in  his 
Trivia  has  hinted,  in  the  Miltonian  close  of  some  lines  addressed 
to  Fortescue :  — 

Through  the  long  Strand  together  let  us  stray  ; 
With  thee  conversing  I  forget  the  way. 

Some  of  his  letters  are  preserved  by  Pope  having  characteristically 
used  the  blank  pages  for  the  early  draught  of  his  Homer.  For- 
tescue was  the  author  of  the  burlesque  report  of  the  case 
"  Stradling  versus  Styles ;  or,  the  Pyed  Horses,"  contributed  to 
]H(u-tinus  Scriblerus,  "a  witty  and  lively  little  piece,  still  much  in 
favour  with  lawyers."  Sir  John  Swale  had  six  black  horses,  six 
white  horses,  and  six  pied  horses ;  and  in  his  last  will  he  be- 
queaths to  his  friend  Matthew  Stradling  all  his  "black  and  white 
horses."  The  question  arose  whether  in  this  expression  the  pied 
borses  were  included.  It  was  argued  for  the  affirmative  that  by 
the  word  "  black  "  all  tbe  black  horses  were  devised,  and  by  the 
word  "  white  "  all  the  white  horses,  and  by  the  same  words  taken 
conjunctively  and  as  a  whole  the  horses  that  were  black  and 
white — that  is  to  say,  the  pied  horses — were  devised  also.  For  the 
defendant  it  was  maintained  that  "  a  pyed  horse  is  not  a  white 
horse,  neither  is  a  pyed  a  black  horse  ;  how,  then,  can  pyed  horses 
come  under  the  words  of  black  and  white  horses  ?  "  Judgment 
was,  however,  given  for  the  plaintiff  nisi  causa.  But  there  was  an 
arrest  of  judgment,  as  the  pied  horses  proved  to  be  mares.  The 
Hon.  William  Fortescue,  of  whom  a  fine  portrait  by  Thomas 
Hudson  is  given,  does  not  sleep  with  his  fathers,  but  near  the 
Communion  table  in  the  Rolls'  Chapel.    He  died  in  1749. 

This  stately  volume  adds  fresh  honour  to  the  ancient  family  it 
represents  ;  and  we  hope  that  so  monumental  a  history  will  not 
stand  alone,  but  be  imitated  by  literary  members  of  other  illus- 
trious houses.  The  sumptuous  proportions,  Chiswick  letterpress, 
and  art  embellishments  are  worthy  to  have  set  forth  a  Royal 
House.  The  literary  style  is  clear  and  manly,  without  any 
attempt  at  fine  writing  Jor  undue  elevation  of  the  family  by  the 
conversion  of  legend  into  historical  fact. 


HARTING'S  EXTINCT  BRITISH  ANIMALS.* 

WE  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Harting  in  thinking  that  the  space 
which  intervenes  between  the  end  of  Owen's  British  Fossil 
Mammals  and  Birds  and  the  beginning  of  Bell's  British  Quad- 
rupeds should  be  bridged  over  by  a  history  of  those  species  that 
have  become  extinct  in  historic  times.  In  fact,  the  latter  book 
begins  too  late  and  the  former  ends  too  early.  This  is  the  more  un- 
fortunate as  it  is  calculated  to  make  English  readers — who  naturally 
consult  one  or  other  of  those  convenient  compendiums — lose  sight 
of  what  is  by  some  considered  one  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
zoology — namely,  the  continuity  of  life  on  the  earth.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  draw  an  exact  line,  and  say,  here  palaeontology  ends  and 
zoology  begins.  A  geologist  soon  finds  that  he  cannot  understand 
the  forms  occurring  in  the  strata,  the  relations  of  which  to  each 
other  it  is  his  primary  business  to  expound,  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  those  that  have  survived  to  the  present  day ;  and  a 
zoologist  is  equally  at  a  loss  to  explain  facts  in  geographical  dis- 
tribution and  in  morphology  without  reference  to  palaeontology 
and  to  the  specimens  which  have  until  lately  been  regarded  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  geological  museums.  The  study  of  extinct 
forms  has  of  late  years  been  rendered  fashionable  by  the  labours 
of  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  and  others ;  and  the  fragments  that  used 
to  be  thrown  away  by  workmen,  or  disposed  of  for  a  few  pence 
to  the  "  boneman,"  are  now  eagerly  disputed  by  rival  collectors. 
Zoology  also,  both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate,  has  largely  increased 
in  popular  favour  during  the  same  period.  What  is  wanted,  then, 
in  our  judgment,  in  order  to  enable  students  to  appreciate  the  con- 
nexion of  the  two  series  of  facts  is  a  treatise  which  shall  combine 
to  a  certain  extent  both  the  books  above  mentioned,  together  with 
the  space  between  them.  In  method,  at  least,  such  a  work  ought 
to  be  a  reproduction  of  the  now  classical  Ossemem  Fossiles  of  Cuvier. 
That  eminent  and  original  naturalist  was  too  acute  not  to  perceive 
that  knowledge  of  recent  forms  was  an  indispensable  preface  to 
knowledge  of  those  that  had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  he  therefore 
begins  his  investigation  of  the  latter  by  a  study,  more  or  less 
exhaustive,  of  the  former.  If  an  author  would  take  up  the  history 
o;  a  given  family  of  animals,  or  of  the  fauna  of  a  given  country, 

*  British  Animals  Extinct  within  Historic  Timet  ;  with  some  Account  of 
ItTlin  W,ld  White  Cattle.  By  J.  E.  Harting,  F.L.S.,  F.Z.S.  With  Illus- 
trations.   London  :  Trilbner  &  Co.  1880. 


and,  having  described  the  present  conditions  of  its  existence,  trace 
it  back  through  historic  times  into  geological  strata,  with  the 
modifications  in  size  and  structure  that  it  has  there  undergone, 
not  only  would  he  have  produced  a  most  interesting  work,  but 
new  light  would  have  been  thrown  upon  the  important  question 
above  referred  to.  In  the  work  before  us,  Mr.  Harting  has 
thrown  together  a  number  of  facts  bearing  solely  on  the  ex- 
tinction in  Britain  within  historic  times  of  five  species  of  what 
we  prefer,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  pedantic,  boldly  to  call 
mammals,  instead  of  using  the  vaguely  general  expression  animals. 
We  wish  that  he  had  laid  his  work  on  broader  lines.  It  is  now 
generally  agreed  that  the  very  existence  of  certain  species  here  at 
all  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  islands  were  once  part  of  the 
mainland.  Consequently,  any  treatise  on  species  that  have  become 
extinct  here  should  be  prefaced  by  an  exposition  of  the  geological 
conditions  under  which  they  originally  existed,  and  should  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  of  their  persistence,  or  the  reverse,  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Some  day,  we  hope,  the  whole  history  of 
extermination  by  the  agency  of  man  will  be  taken  in  hand.  No 
romance  could  be  imagined  of  more  thrilling,  or  of  more  melan- 
choly, interest.  Not  only  have  the  lower  forms  of  the  human 
species  gone  down  before  the  superior,  but  wherever  civilized  man 
has  appeared  there  has  animal  life  gradually  dwindled  and  finally 
disappeared.  In  such  a  work  the  persistence  of  certain  species 
through  stragglers  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period  will  form 
an  interesting  chapter.  The  collection  of  passages  from  classical 
and  mediaeval  authorities  that  illustrate  this  subject  is  a  field  0 
research  that  we  strongly  recommend  to  students.  We  will  quote 
one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious  of  the  facts  to  which  we  refer. 
The  wild  boars  of  Calydon  and  Erymanthus  that  it  needed,  ac- 
cording to  Grecian  legend,  the  strength  of  a  Meleager  or  a 
Hercules  to  slay,  were  probably  the  last  of  a  race  of  which  the 
former  abundance  is  attested  by  remains  discovered  even  so  fa 
south  as  Attica.  The  lions  that  Herodotus  mentions  as  destroying 
the  camels  of  Xerxes  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Greece  attest  the 
abundance  at  that  time  of  an  animal  which  Xenophon  was  still  able 
to  include  in  his  list  of  game,  but  which  has  since  become  ex- 
tinct, and  is  now  known  only  in  a  fossil  form  as  the  cat  of  the 
caves  (Felis  spelcca).  The  dragons  of  media?  val  legend  are  probably 
not  wholly  mythical,  for  we  have  heard  a  modern  zoologist  of  great 
eminence  express  his  belief  of  the  possible  existence,  even  at  this 
day,  of  an  Ichthyosaurus.  The  largest  of  the  horned  cattle  com- 
memorated by  Caesar  as  plentiful  in  the  Hercynian  forest  was  still 
hunted  near  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  Charlemagne,  whose  escape  from 
a  wounded  and  infuriated  bull  is  graphically  narrated  by  the  Monk 
of  St.  Gall.  The  identification  of  it  with  the  urus  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  stress  that  is  laid  on  the  vast  size  of  the  horns 
{immanissima  cornua)  ;  and  a  similar  reference  to  size  shows  that 
the  same  species  was  abundant  in  Eastern  Tyrol  when  the  Lom- 
bards invaded  Italy. 

The  five  essays  that  compose  Mr.  Harting's  book  relate  to  the 
bear,  the  beaver,  the  reindeer,  the  wild  boar,  and  the  wolf;  and 
there  is  a  supplementary  essay  on  "  Wild  White  Cattle."  We  are 
well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  reducing  into  a  readable  form  a 
number  of  isolated  facts  collected  from  various  authorities ;  but  we 
find  Mr.  Harting's  method  of  arranging  his  materials  by  no  means 
agreeable  to  the  reader.  The  text  is  too  much  encumbered  with 
references,  all  of  which  should  have  been  relegated  to  the  notes. 
Moreover,  while  we  give  Mr.  Harting  every  credit  for  his  industry, 
we  cannot  invariably  commend  his  critical  sagacity  or  his  accu- 
racy. Nor  is  he  as  careful  as  he  ought  to  be  in  giving  or  in 
verifying  references.  However,  it  is  always  easier  to  point 
out  mistakes  than  to  avoid  falling  intckthem,  and  these  are  defects 
which  can  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition.  Meanwhile  the  book 
is  a  storehouse,  in  which  students  will  find  a  mass  of  valuable 
information,  which  they  can  sift  and  verify  for  themselves.  We 
have  no  space  for  a  detailed  review  of  the  materials,  but  must 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  certain  points  and  the  general 
results.  We  will  begin  with  the  bear.  The  evidence  of  its 
existence  in  England  during  the  Roman  occupation  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins  by  the  discovery  of  its  bones  in  a 
refuse-heap  at  Colchester  associated  with  Homan  pottery.  Mr. 
Harting  does  not  quote  this  decisive  testimony,  but  he  attaches 
much  greater  importance  than  we  think  justifiable  to  the  single 
passage  in  which  Martial  speaks  of  the  Caledonian  bear ;  and  to 
Camden's  quotation  from  Plutarch  (which  none  of  his  editors  have 
been  able  to  find)  to  the  effect  that  the  Romans  imported  bears 
from  Britain.  But,  if  we  are  to  accept  epithets  used  by  poets  as 
evidence,  we  shall  have  to  extend  the  geographical  distribution  of 
bears  to  Libya  on  the  authority  of  Virgil ;  and  to  assign  a  par- 
ticular whale  to  British  waters  on  that  of  Juvenal.  We  suspect 
the  truth  to  be  that  the  Romans  used  the  epithets  "  Caledonian  " 
and  "  British  "  merely  to  indicate  remoteness,  with  not  much  more 
intention  of  definiteness  than  Shakspeare  had  when  he  spoke  of  "  the 
farthest  steppe  of  India  " ;  and  as  for  importation  from  Britain,  it 
is  far  more  likely  that  the  Romans  would  get  their  bears  from  the 
Pyrenees,  where  they  are  still  not  uncommon,  and  whence  the 
performing  bears  that  delight  our  children  and  frighten  our  horses 
are  still  brought.  We  are  also  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
relevancy  of  the  following  passage : — 

How  these  bears  were  captured,  and  in  what  way  they  were  transported 
to  the  coast  and  shipped  on  board  the  Koman  galleys,  must,  we  fear,  for 
ever  remain  matters  of  speculation.  We  do  not  even  know  the  precis* 
period  at  which  these  very  hazardous  consignments  were  made  ;  but  it  may 
be  assumed  to  have  been  probably  about  tbe  same  time  that  wolf-dogs  were 
being  exported  to  Rome,  which  we  know  was  about  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
century.  A  Koman  consul  of  that  day,  Symmachus  by  name,  writing  to 
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lis  brother  Flavinus  over  here,  thanks  him  for  a  present  he  made  him  of  some 
logs  which  he  calls  Canes  Scotici,  and  which  were  shown  at  the  Circensian 
james,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  people,  who  could  not  believe  it 
wssible  to  bring  them  to  Rome  otherwise  than  in  iron  cages.  It  was  no 
loubt  in  iron  cages  that  the  bears  were  transported. 

.Ye  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  Quintus  Aurelius 
}yininachus,  thus  summarily  dismissed,  was  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ninent  men  of  his  time,  and  famous  as  the  defender  of  the  old 
eligion  against  St.  Ambrose.  He  was  never  consul,  but  quaestor 
.nd  praetor.  For  the  games  which  it  was  part  of  his  duty  to 
uperintend  in  the  discharge  of  the  latter  office  his  brother  Fla- 
ianus,  not  Flavinus,  sent  him  the  present  above-mentioned, 
"lavianus  was  Praetorian  prefect  of  Italy  and  Illyricum,  but 
here  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  in  Britain.  Had  Mr.  Hart- 
ng  verified  the  passage  and  looked  a  little  further  into  his  author, 
le  would  have  found  in  the  preceding  letter  (Book  ii.  Epist.  76)  a 
mssage  far  more  to  his  purpose  ;  for  Symmachus  therein  deplores 
he  non-arrival  of  some  bears  that  he  had  ordered.  Nothing  is 
aid  about  the  quarter  whence  they  were  to  have  been  sent,  but 
he  fact  of  their  exhibition  at  Rome  in  the  fourth  century  is  thus 
Dut  beyond  dispute.  Mr.  Harting  shows  that  bears  were  in 
Existence  in  England  so  late  as  a.d.  750 ;  and  in  Wales  to  a  later 
Late,  if  we  are  justified  in  referring  to  the  tenth  century  a  passage 
sited  by  Ray,  though  with  evident  hesitation  as  to  its  value,  in 
:vhich  three  "  baitable  "  kinds  of  beasts,  to  wit,  the  bear,  the 
limbers,  and  the  pheasant,  are  enumerated.  In  "  The  Hunting 
jaws  of  Cambria/'  which  we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Harting  does 
?ot  quote,  we  find  the  matter  thus  amusingly  set  forth  after  the 
nanner  of  the  triads: — 

Of  the  nine  venations,  three  are  common  hunts ;  a  stag,  a  swarm  of 
ees,  and  salmon.    There  are  three  barking  hunts  ;  a  bear,  a  squirrel,  and 

pheasant.  And  there  are  three  clamorous  hunts  ;  a  fox,  a  hare,  and  a 
oebnck. 

'J  he  bear  is  a  barking  hunt,  because  her  flesh  is  the  best  of  the  chase, 
nd  because  the  pursuit  of  her  will  be  short,  as  she  can  only  go  slowly  ; 
hercfore,  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  bait,  bark,  and  kill  her. 

Beavers,  as  has  loDg  been  known,  were  actually  seen  in  Wale3 
n  1 188  by  Giraldus  de  Barri,  better  known  as  Giraldus  Carn- 
jrensis.  Mr.  Harting  has  not  been  able  to  add  any  fresh  infor- 
mation, or  to  discover  any  other  notices  of  their  persistence  in 
England,  though  the  colonies  of  them  must  have  been  extensive, 
le  gives  some  interesting  particulars  of  Lord  Bute's  attempt — 
vhich  appears  likely  to  be  successful — to  establish  them  near 
lothesay  in  the  Isle  of  Bute.  We  should  like  to  know  whether 
,he  stock  was  obtained  from  Canada  or  from  Europe,  for  the 
»eaver  is  still  to  be  found  in  Europe,  a  fact  which  we  wonder  Mr. 
larting  does  not  notice.  It  exists  in  the  Rhone  Morte,  between 
Irles  and  the  sea ;  in  various  parts  of  North  Germany,  and  in  a 
ertain  locality  in  the  south  of  Norway,  which,  for  obvious  reasons, 
ve  feel  bound  not  further  to  disclose.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Jerenteenth  century  it  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  moat  of  Augs- 
burg ;  and  from  the  way  in  which  the  flesh  is  mentioned  as  an 
rticle  of  food,  it  clearly  could  not  then  have  been  at  all  scarce.  Dr. 
►laritis,  a  physician  of  that  place,  writing  about  1620,  commends 
cert  iin  cook  that  he  once  had  for  her  skill  in  cooking 
>eaver's  tail,  and  prints  her  receipt  for  the  benefit  of  posterity, 
'he  period  of  the  extinction  of  the  reindeer  in  England  cannot 
>e  ascertained,  though  its  abundance  in  pre-historic  times  is 
ittested  by  its  remain.!  in  gravel,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
peat  also.  Mr.  Harting  shows  that  it  still  existed  in  the 
lorth  of  .Scotland  in  11 59,  on  the  authority  of  the  Orkneyinya 
\>'rrya,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  Earls  of  Orkney  used  to  cross 
nto  Caithness  nearly  every  summer,  and  "  then  go  up  into  the 
poods  to  limit  Red-deer  or  reins. '  Wild  boars  are  known  to  have 
Wn  so  scarce  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  ho  pro- 
ured  a  pair  from  Germany,  and  turned  them  out  into  the  Now 
rore«t,  where  they  did  so  much  mischief  that  the  peasants  ex- 
erminated  them;  but  Mr.  Harting  shows  from  an  account-book 
f  the  manor  of  Chartley  for  1C83  that  wild  swine  were  in  exist- 
nce  there  at  that  time.  Possibly  a  careful  search  through  other 
ccount-books  might  give  additional  localities.  Wild  boars  are 
till  not  uncommon  in  France  and  Germany.  Tbo  extinction  of 
he  wolf  is  a  subject  to  which  Mr.  Harting  has  given  more  care 
nd  pains  than  to  any  other  in  the  volume.  His  account  occupies 
ighty  pH^es,  and  is  exceedingly  well  done.  The  conclusions  at 
which  he  arrives  ure  the  following : — 

To  mm  up.  So  far  as  ran  now  bo  ascertained,  It  appear*  that  the  Wolf 
MMMtattlMl  in  England  foriM  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.;  that  it  xn r- 
ived  in  BcMlaBd  until  1743;  and  that  the  bint  of  theu  animals  wn*  killed 
D  Inland,  according  to  Itiuhnrdflon,  in  1770,  or,  according  to  .Sir  Jame.t 
merton  ironent,  lubttqnratljr  to  1766. 

W'e  regret  that  we  have  no  space  for  any  of  the  exciting  stories 
rith  which  this  part  of  Mr.  Harting's  book  is  filled;  nor  can 
?e  venture  evert  to  approach  tho  essay  on"  Wild  White  Cattle," 
or  tin;  mini.)  reason.  We  hopo  that,  if  ho  has  occasion  lo  re- 
nin to  tins  subject,  he  will  extend  the  self-imposed  limit  sonie- 
vhal.  W  0  would  suggest  to  him  essays  on  tho  blank  rat,  now  all 
•ut  extinct;  on  the  roe— now  extinct  in  England,  and  existing 
Jy  by  Mllertnce  in  Scotland  ;  and  on  the  red  deer,  once  plentiful 
q  nini.v  parte  of  England,  but  now  wild  only  on  Exmoor.  It  will 
•e  iii'  si  interesting  to  trace  the  gradual  diminution  in  nizo  canned 
iy  re- trii  l  ion  of  rau^e,  and  systematic  destruction  of  the  largest 
Jppjiueua.  This  will  necessitate  careful  measurements  of  the 
■ooeit  mid  horns  that  have  been  disinterred  from  the  pent,  for 
esaparison  with  the  living  examples  still  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
'  and  Devon. 


MATRIMONY.* 

PHILOSOPHERS  tell  us  that  rnetaphysically-minded  man 
can  learn  nothing  by  " interrogating  his  own  consciousness" 
and  brooding  over  his  own  mental  actions.  Consciousness  and 
the  mental  actions  change  their  nature  and  become  something 
different  as  sure  as  they  are  aware  that  they  are  being  inter- 
rogated. Novels  seem  to  us  to  change  their  nature  in  the  same 
way,  and  assume  something  different  from  their  true  character  as 
soon  as  they  are  examined  with  the  eye  of  criticism.  Novels  are 
written  for  novel-readers,  not  for  critics.  The  purpose  of  novels 
is  to  amuse.  Now  no  man  who  is  doing  his  daily  work  of  review- 
ing is  exactly  amused  by  it.  Interested  and  absorbed  he  may  be, 
but  not  as  the  novel-writer  desires  to  interest  him.  He  is  unable 
to  yield  himself  freely  to  the  movement  and  humour  of  the  story. 
He  has  to  stop  to  thiuk  of  points  and  criticism.  This  is  unlucky, 
both  for  reviewers  and  novelists,  especially  for  reviewers  when 
they  come  across  so  good  and  diverting  a  story  as  Matrimony.  It 
is  very  hard  not  to  be  able  to  derive  one's  full  share  of  un- 
thinking amusement  from  Matrimony.  But  it  is  the  miser- 
able duty  of  the  critic  to  make  qualifications  and  deductions, 
and  point  out  to  Mr.  Norris  the  places  where  he  might  have 
done  better  had  he  taken  more  care.  In  the  biography  of 
an  intelligent  and  energetic  man,  lately  dead,  it  is  recorded  that 
he  could  not  even  read  a  romance  without  making  notes  and  an 
abstract.  But  the  rest  of  the  world  has  not  this  energy,  and  we 
confess  that  to  criticize  Matrimony  is  to  take  the  bloom  off  the 
peach.  The  best  advice  we  can  give  a  reader  is  to  order  Matri- 
mony at  once  from  his  circulating  library,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of 
this  review  to  the  cold  student  of  comparative  criticism. 

Matrimony  has  almost  all  the  qualities  that  make  a  good  novel — 
that  is,  a  good  man's  novel.  We  have  not  at  all  the  same  confi- 
dence in  recommending  the  book  to  ladies.  Mr.  Norris  is  a  student 
of  Thackeray,  whose  works  ladies,  as  a  rule,  dislike,  as  Heleu  Pen- 
dennis  could  not  endure  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Norris  has  even  adopted 
a  part  of  Thackeray's  method ;  and  here  we  begin  to  find  fault. 
It  is  not  everybody  who  can  employ  that  method.  For  example, 
the  story  is  told  in  the  first  person  by  a  worthy  man  named  Tom 
Kuowles,  who  is  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  "having  the  wherewithal,'' 
and  always  ready  to  interest  himself  in  the  love  affairs  of  young 
people.  This  excellent  man  is  given  to  moralizing  on  the  vanity 
of  life  and  on  the  weaknesses  of  his  own  and  the  other  sex. 

Is  it  only  old  women  who  spread  scandal,  and  whisper  away  characters, 
and  find  means  of  laying  an  extra  coat  of  black  paint  on  to  the  darkest 
reputations  ?  I  think  I  know  certain  persons  of  the  other  sex  whose  bald 
heads  cover  brains  as  small  and  as  active,  whose  eyes  peer  through  their 
spectacles  at  quite  as  many  wonderful  sights,  and  whose  tongues  wag  no 
less  pleasantly  behind  their  false  teeth.  And  if  any  one  is  of  opinion  that 
those  who  listen  to  bnckbilipg  are  themselves  in  some  sort  backbiters,  1 
beg  to  reply  that  I  am  a  student  of  human  nature,  in  which  capacity  I  am 
compelled  to  put  up  with  much  that  is  disagreeable  to  me,  and  further, 
that  I  never  believe  a  word  that  one  man  or  woman  tells  me  about 
another. 

This  stylo  of  writing,  and  many  other  passages  in  Matrimony, 
suggest  comparisons  with  Thackeray,  which  are  naturally  to  tlio 
disadvantage  of  Mr.  Norris.  His  chorus  of  indolent,  irresponsible 
backbiters — admirals,  generals,  and  other  provincial  Club-iiion — 
is  thoroughly  natural ;  but  the  remarks  of  spiteful  dotards  are  not 
more  agreeable  in  tho  chorus  of  Matrimony  than  in  that  of  tho 
Ayamemnon. 

Hero  wo  say  good-bye  to  fault-finding  for  the  present,  and  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Norris  on  the  constant  variety  and  vivacity  of  his 
scenes  and  events,  and  on  the  truth  and  humour  of  his  drawings 
of  character.  Tho  book  is  wonderfully  rich  in  types  of  character. 
Even  the  young  heroes  havo  an  individuality  of  their  own  which 
is  rare.  Tho  first  hero  is  (Maud  Gervis,  a  young  fellow  of  ex- 
cellent parts,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the  course  of  a  wander- 
ing youth  by  a  father  who  rarely  says  a  kind,  and  never  does  an 
ungenerous,  net.  Ho  has  tho  sense  to  appreciate  and  like  this 
bitter  old  diplomatist,  who  is  a  fine  gentleman  first,  and,  in  tho 
second  place,  a  human  being  who  has  been  soured  by  a  misfortune 
which  would  have  injured  any  temper.  As  for  Claud,  he  is  eager 
to  prove  himself  an  Englishman,  in  spile  of  his  foreign  education, 
is  ready  to  fall  in  love,  and  is  the  author,  under  the  name  oft  Icrard, 
ofavolumo  of  verso,  composed  both  in  French  and  English.  It  is 
not  easy  for  any  man  to  writo  the  some  verses  well  in  two  languages, 
nnd  few  people  can  rival  Mr.  Uossetli's  feat  of  the  double  poem. 
In  spite  of  Claud's  cleverness,  it  appears  that  his  little  hook 
was  not  favourably  received  by  the  Saturday  /{n  ine — "  Mr.  Gerard 
hns  evidently  bestowed  much  pains  upon  his  work  ;  nnd,  if  he  will 
in  future  devote  as  tfrcat  a  measure  of  his  attention  to  11ml ter  as 
he  hns  in  this  instance  done  to  form,  ho  may,"  fee.  In  fact,  us  it 
poet  Mr.  (lervis  has  the  fault  of  all  the  other  young  pouts.  As  11 
cricketer,  however,  in  spite  of  bin  foreign  education,  he  was  what 
Sir  Andrew  AKiiechnok  calls  "a  dog  at  a  catch,"  and  he  could  run 
up  a  very  pretty  score. 

The  interest  wo  take  in  (Maud  (lervis  is  subordinate  to  that 
excited  by  his  father,  his  mother-in-law,  Imh  sinter,  and  the  very 
frnnk  young  lndy  whom  he  marries.  Old  (lervis  was  married 
twice — Claud  nnd  his  sister  Genovievo  were  the  children  of  iho 
first  marriage;  tho  second  wife  was  the  Prinri'.-m  Variiilm 
Ournnoll'.  On  coming  into  tho  family  estate  of  Southlands,  near 
a  babbling  watering-placo  named  lleeehboroii|/h,  (lervis  /«•;<• 
brought  home  his  family  in  his  yacht.    This  yaehi  is  an  excellent 
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device  for  sbiftinpr  the  scenes  rapidly,  and  carrying  the  reader  and 
the  persons  to  the  French  coast  at  a  moment's  notice.  Near 
Beechboroitgh  old  Gorvis  and  the  Princess  were  not  likely  to 
amuse  themselves.  "  'Er  'Ighness,"  as  the  Frincess  is  called  by 
the  natives,  had  lived  a  wandering  life.  Gervis  was  her  third 
husband  ;  her  second  had  been  a  role,  shot  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  escort  which  accompanied  him  to  Siberia.  As 
soon  as  we  hear  this  we  readily  understand  why  the  Princess  has  to 
ask  Gervis  for  such  enormous  cheques,  nor  are  we  surprised  when 
a  shabby  foreigner  named  Ilirsch  arrives  suddenly  at  Southlands. 
Before  the  seedy  alien's  advent  a  number  of  things  had  happened. 
The  Gervises  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  families,  that  of 
young  Sir  Frederick  (or  Freddy)  Groft  and  that  of  Mr.  Flemyng, 
of  tho  Moat.  Freddy  is  the  type  of  the  eternal  but  joyous  under- 
graduate, lie  is  not  clever.  Claud  Gervis  rescues  him  from  a 
designing  Miss  Lambert  (the  whole  episode  is  sufficiently  amus- 
ing), and  carries  him  away  from  temptation  in  the  yacht.  Here 
Freddy  promptly  falls  in  love  with  Genevieve  Gervis;  a  young 
lady  of  great  musical  genius  and  devoted  constancy  of  character. 
'•  In  those  whom  I  love,"  says  Miss  Gervis,  "  I  believe  I  could 
pardon  anything,  any  cruelty,  wickedness,  or  neglect,"  and  she 
needs  all  her  store  of  charity.  "  No  Croft  was  ever  constant," 
says  Freddy's  mother,  Lady  Croft.  However,  Frederick  is  very 
seriously  in  love,  and  tries  to  improve  his  mind.  But  Scott  is  the 
only  poet  he  can  stand,  and,  among  prose  writers,  his  boast  is  that 
lie  "gets  on  very  well  with  Macaulay."  However,  Genevieve  has 
soul  enough  for  two.  Her  brother  Claud  is  also  obliged  to  find 
soul  enough  for  ]\Jiss  Nina  Flemyng,  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 
agility,  coolness,  and  frankness.  Nina  is  a  thorough  flirt,  who 
has  one  voice  in  which  she  addresses  men  and  another  reserved 
for  her  women  friends.  Nothing  can  be  more  naturally  told  than 
Nina's  love  affair.  As  Claud  has  no  experience  of  life,  and  readily 
falls  in  love  with  her  beauty,  she  never  attempts  to  hide  from  him 
her  coldness,  her  greed  of  admiration,  her  indifference  to  the  moral 
discomfort  of  being  in  debt.  "When  they  become  engaged  (the 
scene  is  one  of  the  best  scenes  of  love-making  in  fiction),  Nina 
calmly  gives  her  lover  to  understand  that  love  is  a  winged  god, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  remain  constant  to  any  mortal  pair. 
It  is  thoroughly  natural  that  Claud  should  take  all  this  frankness 
of  speech  as  merely  Nina's  way.  In  the  first  place,  he  would 
argue,  if  he  argued  at  all,  she  is  maligning  herself ;  and  in  the 
second,  if  she  has  a  trace  of  these  faults  they  will  disappear  after 
her  marriage.  But  the  course  of  the  affair  does  not  run  smooth. 
Gervis  has  been  vexed  by  the  visit  of  Ilirsch,  who  offers  to  sell 
him  a  secret  which  will  enable  him  to  get  rid  of  the  Princess  his 
wife.  This  scene  is  very  amusing  and  very  melodramatic.  The 
passion  and  fever  of  the  swindler  is  contrasted  with  and  cowed  by 
the  cool  insolence  of  Gervis.  He  is  not  at  all  in  a  temper  to  let 
Claud  marry  Miss  Flemyng,  especially  as  that  young  lady's  father 
is  both  poor  and  a  bore.  Among  the  many  amusing  minor 
characters  in  the  tale,  Mr.  Flemyng  is  perhaps  the  most  diverting. 
He  is  a  stupid,  pompous  country  gentleman,  who  has  read  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  and  fancies  himself  a  philosopher.  He  talks 
eternally  in  the  terminology,  which  is  not  curt,  of  Mr.  Spencer. 
It  is  difficult  to  manage  a  bore  in  a  novel.  Often  he  becomes  as 
tedious  to  the  reader  as  in  real  life  he  would  be  to  his  unfortunate 
acquaintances.  But  Mr.  Flemyng  is  not  allowed  to  prose  too  long  or 
too  much,  while  his  intellectual  versatility  is  equal  to  that  of  his 
g;reat  master,  and  he  could  as  easily  have  discoursed  on  the  origin 
of  religion  as  discovered  two  hundred  faults  in  ltattaelle's  "  Trans- 
figuration." Here  is  an  extract  from  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Flemyng : — 

"  One  can't  tell  what  Gladstone  may  do,  though,  if  he  gets  the  chance." 
observed  Claud.    "  I  confess  I  don't  understand  Mr.  Gladstone." 

"  It  is  a  common  thing  in  these  days,"  said  Mr.  Flemyng.  raising  his 
voice,  "  to  hear  men  complain  that  they  'do  not  understand '  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. Just  so  the  Papal  consistory  'did  not  understand'  Galileo,  the 
Athenians  of  old  1  did  not  understand  '  Aristides,  and,  to  come  down  to  our 
own  era.  the  Engli>h  people  of  twenty  years  back  '  did  not  understand  1  the 
l'rince  Consort.  1  would  ask  those  who  thus  bring  what  they  imagine  to 
bean  accusation  whether  the  fault  may  not  lie  rather  with  their  own  com- 
prehension than  with  the  statesman  whose  intellect  it  fails  to  grasp.  Of 
this  they  may  rest  assured, that  when  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century 
comes  to  be  perused  by  generations  yet  unborn,  the  name  of  Gladstone 
will  be  seen  written  across  it  in  letters  of  imperishable  light,  while  those 
of  many  who  now  strut  the  world's  stage,  decked  in  the  pride  of  a  brief 
authority,  will  have  passed  for  ever  into  those  shades  of  oblivion  whither 
preterjtious  mediocrity  aud  self-seeking  timidity  inevitably  tend." 

If  Miss  FlemyDg  had  been  faultless  Gervis  could  scarcely  have 
wished  to  be  connected  with  her  father.  So  he  lets  Claud  know 
that,  if  he  marries,  he  will  receive  an  income  of  700/.,  and  no 
more.  Miss  Flemyng  herself  is  only  dowered  with  debts.  She 
wisely  refuses  to  hear  of  a  long  engagement,  giving  Claud  to 
understand  that,  once  engaged,  she  would  Uirt  with  every  man  she 
came  across.  So  the  pair  steal  away,  Claud  in  the  yacht,  the  lady 
in  a  steamer,  and  are  married  in  France. 

So  far  Mr.  Norris  has  chiefly  shown  us  English  society — tattling 
provincial  society,  the  society  of  large  and  rowdy  country  houses, 
where  people  bear-fight,  and  Freddy's  sister,  Miss  Croft,  gives  an 
admirer  a  black  eye.  Now  he  takes  us  to  Paris,  where  Nina  is  at 
first  exceedingly  happy,  where  Claud  tries  to  write  for  the  press 
and  the  stage,  where  the  Princess  Yaiinka  is  protecting  Genevieve, 
■where  Ilirsch  comes  and  practises  chantage.  It  is,  we  think,  an 
error  in  art  to  make  Ilirsch  as  cool  and  sarcastic  as  Gervis  himself. 
The  two  characters  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tale  are  superficially 
•like,  whereas  iu  the  earlier  scents  Hirsch's  coarse  violence  and 
jassion  were  a  foil  to  the  icy  repose  ol  Gervis.  In  Paris  the  wolf 
comes  to  the  door  of  Nina  and  Claud.    The  latter  finds  it  hard  to 


get  any  work  to  do  in  journalism.    His  play  is  an  almost  absolute  * 
failure.    The  scenes  of  the  story  which  are  concerned  with  the 
play,  with  managers  and  dramatic  authors,  especially  the  famous 
and  friendly  Eugene  Poinsot,  have  a  great  and  novel  interest.  Mr. 
Norris  is  at  home  in  many  varieties  of  life  ;  his  Frenchmen,  men 
of  letters,  gamblers,  and  scoundrels,  his  barbarous  Russian  I 
General,  are  almost  as  good  as  his  rowdy,  ill-tempered  young  lords  1 
and  gossiping  admirals  and  prosy  Spencerian  philosopher. 

Love  flits  away,  as  Nina  had  prophesied,  from  the  room  up  four  ' . 
pair  of  stairs.  Claud's  wife  returns  to  the  Moat,  her  father's 
house.  The  plot,  as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  Ilirsch  and  the 
Princess,  thickens  and  is  cleared.  Nina's  conduct  in  England — we 
do  not  mean  to  spoil  the  story  by  going  into  detail — brings  Claud 
home,  and  there  is  trouble  of  the  worst  sort  at  Southlands  and  the 
Moat.  Do  the  clouds  blow  off,  or  does  Matrimony  end  in 
tempests  and  tears  ?  The  tender-hearted  reader  may  read  on  in 
peace  of  mind.  The  tragedy,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  of  the  sort  that 
will  break  his  heart.  Besides,  it  is  too  common  a  tragedy  to  be 
noticed  at  all  in  this  world  of  ours.  We  trust  Mr.  Norris  will  soon 
give  us  a  new  novel,  as  amusing  as,  and  more  consistent,  than  this 
lively  series  of  sketches  and  events. 


ANOTHER  ARCTIC  VOYAGE.* 

TN  the  summer  of  1879,  Captain  Albert  Markbam,  the  well- 
J-  known  naval  officer  who  sailed  in  the  Alert  with  Sir  George- 
Nares,  made  a  bold  yachting  voyage  on  the  coasts  of  Novaya 
Zemlya.  Of  this  an  account  ha3  just  been  published,  to  which  un- 
fortunately either  he  or  his  brother,  Mr.  Clements  Markbam,  who 
has  seen  the  work  through  the  press,  has  given  a  very  ambitious 
title.  The  narrative  is  called  A  Polar  Reconnaissance,  whereas  what 
Captain  Markbam  has  to  describe  is  nothing  but  a  yacht  voyage 
along  coasts  which,  in  comparison  with  many  other  portions  of  the 
Arctic  regions,  have  been  very  fairly  explored.  The  success  of  an- 
other vessel,  the  Wittem  Barents,  which  was  making  an  Arctic 
voyage  at  the  same  time,  confirmed  Captain  Markham  in 
views  which  he  previously  entertained  respecting  the  possibility 
of  rea.hing  a  high  north  latitude  by  Fraoz  Josef  Land ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  his  own  exploration  to  justify  the  title  ' 
he  has  chosen.  He  was  able  to  make  collections  of  consider- 
able value,  and  no  doubt  deserves  great  credit  for  the  in- 
difference which  he  showed  to  the  most  hideous  discomfort,  and 
for  the  courage  he  displayed  in  navigating  a  small  and  ill-equipped  ■ 
sailing  vessel  in  Arctic  seas.  He  did  all  he  could  with  the  means 
at  his  disposal ;  but  those  means  were  so  limited  that,  as  an  ex- 
plorer, he  could  only  achieve  little,  and  certainly  cannot  be  said 
to  have  made  a  "  reconnaissance  "  of  the  route  to  the  Pole,  seeing 
that  his  highest  point  was  far  south  of  what  has  been  reached  by 
others,  and  some  distance  south  of  what  was  reached  by  another 
vessel  during  the  same  season.  The  circumstances  under  which, 
he  started  were  peculiar,  and  he  certainly  showed  that  pluck  and 
readiness  which  happily  are  still  the  strongest  characteristics  of 
English  seamen.  His  friend  Sir  Henry  Gore  Booth,  bent  on  the 
slaughter  of  walruses,  had  arranged  for  a  trip  to  the  coast  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and  asked  Captain  Markham  to  join  him.  The  invita- 
tion, however,  only  arrived  on  Saturday,  April  26th,  and  the  start 
for  Norway  had  to  be  made  on  Thursday,  May  1st.  Such  attrac- 
tions, however,  had  the  Arctic  seas  for  Captain  Markham  that  he 
obtained  leave  from  the  Admiralty,  and  made  all  his  preparations- 
within  the  short  time  at  his  command,  and  sailed  on  the  day 
named.  In  the  prospective  butchery  of  walruses  he  took  ap- 
parently but  small  interest,  his  real  desire  being  for  the  noble 
work  of  exploration,  and  he  accordingly  induced  his  friend 
to  acquiesce  in  a  stipulation  that  when  their  craving  "  for 
the  blood,  or  rather  the  oil,  of  seals  and  walruses  had 
been  appeased,"  they  should  employ  their  time  "  in  the  more 
important  work  of  the  examination  of  the  edge  of  th<j  pack- 
ice,  at  a  late  season  of  the  year,  in  the  northern  part  of  what 
is  now  generally  known  as  Barents  Sea.''  The  understanding  was- 
well  adhered  to,  and  the  exciting  sport  of  sending  bulleta  and 
spears  into  great  masses  of  blubber  was  not  apparently  so  zealously 
followed  as  to  prevent  Captain  Markham  from  exploring  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  although  unfortunately  he  was  not  able  to 
achieve  anything  of  note. 

Alter  describing  the  circumstances  under  which  he  started, 
Captain  Markbam  arrests  his  narrative  for  awhile  to  give 
au  account  of  the  previous  voyages  on  these  coasts,  and  this 
is  certainly  the  best  part  of  his  book.  We  are  aware  of  no 
other  volume  which  contains  the  same  amount  of  information 
I  ou  this  very  interesting  subject.  The  story  is  a  singular  one, 
as  Eug.ishmen,  according  to  their  wont,  began  the  work  of  ex- 
ploration, but,  certainly  not  according  to  their  wont,  gave  it  up, 
while  others  persevered.  In  1553  the  first  attempt  at  the  dis- 
covery of  a  North-East  passage  was  made  by  Sir  Hugh 
Willoiifrhby.  He  perished,  with  the  crews  of  two  ships;  but 
this  did  not  daunt  other  navigators,  and  expeditions  sailed  for  the 
unknown  region  in  1556,  1 580,  and  1608.  In  1676  two  vessels 
\*  e  e  despatched  by  the  Admiralty  to  attempt  the  passage  to  China. 
Nothing,  however  .'was  achieved ;  and,  after  this  failure,  Englishmen 
w  ere  content  to  leave  the  Novaya  Zemlya  seas  alone  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  With  other  nations  the  case  was  very  different.  Butch, 
Norwegians,  and  Russians  made   voyage  after  voyage  to  the 
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i  islands.  These  are  carefully,  and  at  the  same  time  briefly,  de- 
Bcribed  by  Captain  Markham,  who  lias  evidently  taken  great  pains 
with  this  part  of  his  subject.  The  expedition  to  which  he 
I  devotes  most  space  is  the  famous  one  of  Barents,  who  in  1596-97 
I  wintered  at  Ice  Haven  on  the  east  coast  of  Novaya  Zemlya,  and 
[died  shortly  after  the  homeward  voyage  was  commenced.  As  is 
;  well  known,  the  bouse  whicb  Barents  and  bis  followers  erected, 
and  in  which  they  passed  the  winter,  was  found  standing  in  1871 
j  by  the  famous  ice-navigator  Carlsen  ;  but  it  is  not  so  well  known 
jthat  Ice  Haven  was  reached  and  the  house  again  examined  in 
I1875  by  Mr.  Charles  Gardner,  an  English  yachtsman,  whose  dash- 
ling  voyages  through  tbe  Matyushin  Shar  and  up  the  east  coast  of 
iNovaya  Zemlya  are  mentioned  by  Captain  Markham.  Mr.  Gard- 
iner found  a  number  of  relics  of  the  Dutch  sailors  wbicb  Carlsen 
load  overlooked,  and  on  his  return  he  presented  them  to  the  Dutch 
[Government,  who  were  justly  anxious  to  possess  them.  His  re- 
Imarkable  voyage  has  scarcely  attracted  in  England  the  attention  it 
(deserved. 

After  the  historical  chapters,  in  which  the  numerous  expedi- 
tions to  Novaya  Zemlya,  and  into  the  sens  which  surround  it,  are 
•described,  Captain  Markbams  book  terribly  declines  in  merit. 
■Like  too  manv  travellers,  he  has  not  learnt  how  to  avoid  unneces- 
sary detail,  and  he  has  not  that  literary  power  which  enables  a 
■writer  to  make  trivial  incidents   amusing  and  even  interest- 
ing.    Iq  an  account  of  an  ordinary  voyage   to  Tromso  the 
reader  gets  an  unpleasant  foretaste  of  the  prolix  narr.  tive  in 
ptore  for  him,  and  sees  that  Captain  Markham,  like  a  Conti- 
nental cicerone,  is  going  to  spare  him  nothing.    At  Tromso  the 
travellers  found  awaiting  them  the  little  cutter  Isbjorn,  which  Sir 
■  Ienry  Gore  Booth  had  hired  for  the  Arctic  voyage.    The  de- 
scription of  what  happened  after  they  took  possession  of  her  is 
curious,  as  showing  how  careless  explorers  sometimes  are  even 
n  those  matters  which  they  understand  best.    The  veteran 
Jarlsen,  whom  Captain  Markham  met,  was  unable,  be  says,  "  to 
;onceal  the  very  poor  opinion  he  had  of  our  skipper  Jorgenson, 
,vho  had  had  no  experience  of  the  ice,  and  was  not  even  a  sailor." 
\s  this  man  was  not  only  captain,  but  owner,  of  the  Isbjorn,  the 
iravellers  would  doubtless  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  rid 
)f  him  ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  might  have  insisted  on  his  having 
food  men  under  him.    Apparently  they  did  not  trouble  them- 
selves at  all,  but  contentedly  went  to  sea  with  Jorgensen  and  his 
trew.    In  time  they  found  that  the  foolish  old  man  was  ruled  and 
ruided  by  two  harpooners,  who  apparently  did  all  they  could  to 
uar  the  voyage,  and  that  the  other  sailors  were,  with  one  excep- 
ioD,  but  poor  creatures.    Thus,  ill  commanded  and  ill  manned, 
be  Is'jdrn  sailed  from  Tromso  on  May  18th,  and  reached,  with- 
ut  more  difficulty  than  was  to  bo  expected  in  the  tempestuous 
eas  which  had  to  be  traversed,  the  Matyushin  Shar — that  is,  the 
trait  between  the  northern  and  southern  islands  of  Novaya 
iemlya.    Captain  Markham  desired  to  pass  through  this  strait 

0  the  Kara  Sea;  but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible,  so 
be  lebjorn  proceeded  along  the  western  coast.  The  season 
raa  a  good  one;  navigation  was,  for  the  Arctic  regions,  easy; 
nd  Cross  Island,  lat.  76°  N.,  was  reached  on  July  11.  Here 
he  travellers  examined  the  hut  in  which  Tobieson,  a  Nor- 
wegian walrus-hunter,  had  passed  the  winter  in  1873.  It  being 
aund  impossible  to  get  further  north,  the  Idgorn*8  head  was 
iirned  to  the  south  on  the  18th  of  July,  and  on  the  2 1st 
he  re-entered  the  .Matyushin  Shar.  In  describing  this  vovago 
lap  tain  Markham  expends  88  octavo  ages.  P.  1 17  of  his  book 
alls  of  the  departure  from  Tromso,  and  p.  205  of  the  second  arrival 

1  the  Straits.  As  may  he  gathered  from  this  statement,  his  pro- 
xity  is  in  parts  almost  intolerable,  and  probably  many  readers  of 
dull  narrative  of  dull  days  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  abandon  the 
uthor  when  ho  anchors  in  the  straits  for  the  second  time,  under 
ie  impression  that  ho  has  nothing  to  narrate  which  U  the  least 
'orth  attention.  It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  such  a  pro- 
Mdiogi  although  natural,  would  bo  wrong.  Without  making  a 
I'olar  Reconnaissance  "  properly  so  called,  or  discovering  anything 
;>w,  Captain  .Markham  achieved  a  good  deal  after  his  return  to 
ie  Matyushin  Shar,  as  ho  parsed  through  it,  and  subsequently 
uub!ed  the  highest,  point  of  Novaya  Zemlya.  His  account 
f  the  latter  part  of  hit  voyage  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  alten- 
on. 

For  the  passage  of  the  Straits  the  explorers  had  to  wait  sonio 
me,  and  of  course,  respecting  this  time  of  waiting,  (\'apiain 
I  ark  hum  is  as  pitiless  ns  In:  is  in  the  rent  of  his  book.  At 
ngth,  however,  the  small  barrier  of  ico  which  stooped  pro- 
res*  broke  up,  and  the  htflfm  sailed  into  the  Kara  Sea. 
hat  sea  wan  found  to  be  lull  of  heavy  ice,  but.  the  little 
Mtel'l  head  was  turned  in  the  one  direction  in  whic  h  progress 
lemed  possible,  and  she  proceeded  Mime  distance  along  the 
islern  coast  of  the  southern  island,  to  the  great  dread  of  the 
iwardly  crew,  who,  it  seems,  decided  that  tiny  would  immedi- 
,ely  abandon  the  ship  without  consultation  with  tli"  Knglishmen 

they  thought  themselves  in  any  danger.  The  vovage  to  the 
Mth  wan  stopped  near  ( .'ape  HmN n.  pack-ice  barring  the  wav.nnd 
10  llbjdrn  returned  to  the  HatTtwhU)  Shar,  where  she  found  the 
utch  exploring  schooner  WiUnn  Bnrrvln,  which  had  been 
ispatched  for  Ico  Haven,  but  had  Iccri  stopped  by  the  park,  as 
10  M/'oni  whs,    The  Captain  was  determined  to  make  another 

tempt,  hoping  to  find  the  park  dispersed,  and  his  example  was 
luragcously  followud  by  Captain  Markham  and  his  friend,  who 
solved  to  see  once  more  how  high  they  could  take  their  little 
»sel.  In  company  with  the  Hutch  schooner,  she  sailed  back 
irough  tho  Matyushin  Shar,  but  in  the  open  sea  outside  the  two 


vessels  parted.  The  Isbjorn  again  made  for  the  north,  and  reached 
without  difficulty  the  point  where  she  had  previously  stopped. 
The  water  was  now  clear  of  ice,  and  after  some  delay,  caused 
by  a  gale  of  wind,  the  boldly-sailed  cutter  went  on,  passed 
Ice  Cape,  and  rounded  the  northern  extremity  of  Novaya 
Zemlya.  On  this  achievement  Captain  Markham  prides  himself, 
and  with  justice,  for  though  ships  belonging  to  other  nations  have 
made  the  same  voyage  before,  the  little  Isbjorn  was  the  first  vessel 
which  ever  carried  the  British  flag  to  the  northward  of  this  famous 
island.  The  voyage  could  have  been  prolonged  for  some  distance, 
at  all  events,  along  the  eastern  coast,  which  was  apparently  quite 
clear,  but  the  timorous  crew  struck  work,  after  a  little  southing- 
had  been  made,  so  a  course  had  to  be  shaped  for  the  north. 
Captain  Markham  strongly  hoped  to  be  able  to  sight  Franz 
Josef  Land,  but  this  good  fortune  was  denied  him,  as  somedistance 
south  of  it  he  was  stopped  by  the  ice.  The  Willem  Barents  was 
more  fortunate,  as,  while  the  Isbjorn  was  oft'  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Novaya  Zemlya,  she  was  taken  as  high  as  lat.  790  40' 
N.,  and  Franz  Josef  Land  was  distinctly  seen  by  those  on  board  her. 
As  Captain  Markham's  vessel  was  absolutely  stopped  by  the  ice,, 
there  was  nothing  to  be  clone  but  to  shape  her  course  homeward. 
A  fair  run  was  made,  which  Captain  Markham  is  mercifully  brief 
in  describing,  and  on  September  21st  Tromso  was  reached,  where 
the  voyage  of  the  Isbjorn  came  to  an  end. 

In  making  this  voyage  Captain  Markham  and  his  friend  showed 
undoubtedly  great  courage  and  admirable  indifference  to  discom- 
fort and  privation.  The  dangers  of  Arctic  navigation  are  far 
greater  for  a  sailing  vessel  than  for  a  steamer,  and  in  tempestuous 
seas  life  on  board  such  a  small  craft  as  the  Isbjorn  must  have  been 
well  nijh  as  miserable  as  anything  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is 
not  wise,  however,  to  claim  for  this  dashing  trip  any  importance  as- 
a  voyage  of  Arctic  exploration.  Such  knowledge  as  was  obtained 
respecting  the  possibility  of  making  Franz  Josef  Land  was  gained, 
not  by  the  Isbjorn,  but  by  the  Willem  Barents,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  that  any  substantial  addition  to  geographical  knowledge  ha* 
been  made  by  Captain  Markham.  He  deserves  all  credit  as  an  ener- 
getic English  sailor,  but  not  in  this  case  as  au  explorer.  Should  his 
work  reach  a  second  edition,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  revising  it, 
he  will  bear  in  mind  Sydney  Smith's  famous  advice,  and  strike  out 
every  other  word.  His  narrative,  reduced  to  half  its  present 
length,  may  bo  readable,  though  it  will  still  be  a  great  deal  too 
long.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  brief  narrative  in  which 
Lieutenant  Palander  described  the  voyage  of  the  Vega  with  this 
portentous  account  of  a  sail  on  the  coasts  of  Novaya  Zemlya  in  it 
very  favourable  season. 


TUOLLOPFS  LIFE  OF  OICBRO.* 

MR.  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE,  who  has  plenty  of  good  sense, 
was  very  unlikely  to  commit  the  mistake  of  ushering  in 
his  Life  of  Cicero  with  one  of  those  sonorous  exordia  which  his 
hero  loved.  On  the  contrary,  he  takes  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
signifying  his  wish  that  this  work',  after  growing  under  his  hands 
half  spontaneously,  should  be  regarded  as  quasi-posthumous; 
"should  it,"  however,  "appear"  (as  happily  the  gods  and  tho 
booksellers  have  allowed  it  to  appear)  "during  my  life,  I  may 
have  become  callous  through  age  to  criticism." 

So  easy  and  genial  a  tone  goes  far  towards  disarming  cavil ;  and 
yet,  competent  as  Mr.  Trollopo  undoubtedly  was  in  many  respects 
for  the  task  which  he  chose  to  set  himself,  and  admirably  as  in 
the  execution  of  parts  of  it  be  has  turned  to  account  his  literary 
gifis,  wo  are  unable  to  oiler  him  our  congratulations  on  tho  result 
of  his  labours.  Unless  Mr.  Trollopo  seriously  thought  that  the 
balance  of  opinion  concerning  Cicero  had  received  n  severe  shock 
by  tho  publication  of  Mr.  Fronde's  Casar,  and  that  ho  was 
bound  to  set  tho  world  right  again,  we  cannot  easily  account 
for  tli  3  appearance  of  his  Cicero.  He  certainly  had  no  .secret  evil 
design,  such  as,  he  reminds  us,  Da  Quinecy  Imputed  to  Miildleton; 
for,  though  room  is  found  in  this  biography  for  a  few  mild  jests 
against  tho  bishops,  the  occasion  was  not  a  specially  promising  one 
for  obliquo  satire;  and  Mr.  Trollope,  as  we  shall  see,  even  in 
writing  Roman  history,  writes  all  like  an  English  gentleman 
of  the  most  recent  times.  He  cannot  have  merely  intended  t<» 
accentuate  the  placid  candour  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  to  whom  he 
pays  a  compliment  both  merited  and  generous  ;  while  his  excel- 
lent judgment  has  restrained  him  from  trying  nioro  than  a 
pass  or  two  with  so  formidable  a  champion  of  the  Personal  as 
Slommsen.  He  modestly  deprecates  any  pretensions  to  a  crilical 
scholarship  which  might  have  justified  him  in  attempting  a  new 
selection  or  a  readjustment  of  his  materials,  and  in  matters  in- 
volving questions  n|  genuineness  either  cheerfully  depends  011  the 
guidance  of  others,  or  confidingly  requests  to  be  allowed  to  hold 
his  own  view  f/naud  nn'inr.  l\,r  minuter  inquiries  he  m  inifoitll 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination.  He  frankly  owns  that  ho  dOM 
not  read  German,  which,  considering  how  much  trouble  linn  kott 
bus  spared  his  successors,  must  be  deemed  no  small  inconvenience 
to  have  sullercd  under.  But,  unless  wo  mistake,  lie  likewise  lnck< 
that  closer  familiarity  with  the  personages  of  his  story,  as  pictured 
by  themselves  or  their  contemporaries,  which  is  observable  lor 
instance  in  the  work  of  M,  Gaston  1  lousier.  To  be  sure,  it  is  mani- 
fest enough  that  this  biography  is  not  written  forth.:  small  world  of 
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classical  scholars,  though  in  its  circle,  if  only  by  virtue  of  the  vigor- 
ous simplicity  of  his  translations,  Mr.  Trollope  might  fairly  claim  to 
be  included.  Had  his  book  been  intended  for  such  an  address, 
the  author  would  assuredly  have  purged  his  text,  or  directed  his 
literary  executors  to  purge  it,  from  some  of  its  more  grotesque 
misprints.  The  cellu  curulis  would  have  been  reduced  to  its 
proper  dimensions,  and  the  Cunaphrce  would  have  recovered  their 
due  number  of  syllables.  Cicero  would  not  have  repeatedly  cried 
*'  Dives  Bomanus"  and  the  most  notorious  of  his  hexameters  would 
not  have  consistently  been  turned  into  arrant  nonsense.  We 
might  have  been  spared  some  more  or  less  interesting  information 
as  to  the  Roman  practice  of  three  names,  ending  with  the  curiously 
incorrect  statement  that,  in  Cicero's  case,  "  the  nomen,  Tullius, 
was  that  of  the  family " ;  and  in  compensation  might  have 
become  acquainted  w-ith  the  actual  appellation  of  the  "  young  noble- 
man "  who  .accused  Catiline  of  conspiracy,  and  whom  Mr.  Trollope 
rather  loosely  calls  "  Paul  us  Lepidus."  There  is  something  irri- 
tating in  needless  inexactness,  even  though  its  material  importance 
be  as  trivial  as  in  the  instance  of  the  funny  little  circumstantial 
flourish  as  to  Milo  eating  sardines  in  his  exile.  The  almost  studied 
neglect  with  which  Mr.  Trollope  has  permitted  such  specks  as 
these  to  remain,  aud  to  offend  whoever  is  sensitive  enough  to  be 
offended  by  them,  shows  that  the  class  of  readers  contemplated 
by  him  cannot  have  been  one  which  regards  accuracy  as  a  literary 
quality  of  cardinal  importance.  Manifestly,  he  has  written  for  a 
public  which  likes  to  read  rapidly,  to  see  clearly,  and  to  judge 
roundly. 

No  clever  book  written  by  a  clever  man  is  likely  altogether  to 
miss  its  mark ;  and  some  of  the  very  faults  of  manner  in  which 
the  author  of  this  biography  indulges  may  with  some  readers  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  composed.  Thus,  the  book  is  as  full 
of  repetitions  as  a  novel,  let  us  say,  of  Richardson's.  There  are 
many  little  excursuses  of  shrewd  sense  and  ripe  wisdom  of  the 
world,  into  which  our  author  knows  how  to  lapse  in  a  pleasantly 
unostentatious  way,  but  which,  all  the  same,  only  those  whose 
reading  is  a  mere  pastime  are  unwilling  to  take  for  granted. 
Mr.  Trollope  is  master  of  many  other  little  arts,  nor  do  we 
doubt  that  he  will  succeed  in  commending  to  many  who,  like 
himself,  hate  cant  aud  love  fair  play,  his  new  variation  of  a  favourite 
theme.  His  general  judgment  of  Cicero  is,  moreover,  some- 
thing more  than  specious  ;  to  our  mind  at  least  it  is  only  an  ex- 
aggerated presentment  of  a  very  reasonable  view,  and  of  one 
which  prejudice  alone  can  set  down  as  altogether  untenable. 

Cicero,  if  Mr.  Trollope's  opinion  be  correct,  was  so  much  better 
thau  his  contemporaries  and  countrymen,  and  his  times  were  so 
much  worse  then  ours  (the  late  election  disclosures  notwithstand- 
ing), that  he  is  deserving  of  praise  which,  if  translated  into  the 
language  of  his  own  rhetoric,  would  leave  far  behind  it  the  great 
orator's  most  exalted  estimate  of  his  own  merits.  Nor  does  he 
think  this  only,  or  mainly,  because  of  those  literary  achieve- 
ments on  which  Mr.  Trollope  dwells  so  enthusiastically.  "He 
tells  us "  (says  Mr.  Trollope  in  a  striking  passage  concerning 
Cicero's  world-renowned"  Dream  of  Scipio,"  which  he  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  translate  in  an  appendix)  "  that  we  may  not  hope  that 
our  fame  shall  be  heard  of  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges,  or  that 
our  voices  shall  come  down  through  many  years.  I  myself  read 
this  dream  of  Scipio  in  a  volume  found  in  Australia,  and  read  it 
two  thousand  years  after  it  was  written."  For  Cicero's  philosophy 
in  general,  however,  his  most  recent  biographer  has  the  quiet  con- 
tempt of  a  practical  man.  It  would  have  sufliced  to  say  with  the 
temperate  Mr.  Forsyth  that,  "  as  a  philosopher,  Cicero  had  no 
pretensions  to  originality."  According  to  Mr.  Trollope,  he  had  as 
a  philosopher  no  pretensions  to  be  taken  seriously  at  all. 

It  was  with  him  a  same  of  play,  ornamented  with  all  the  learning  of 
past  ages.  He  had  found  tlie  schools  full  of  it  at  Athens,  and  had  taken 
his  part  in  their  teaching.  It  had  heen  pleasant  to  him  to  call  himself  a 
disciple  of  Plato,  and  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  the  slraitness  of  the  Stoics 
and  Irom  the  mundane  theories  of  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  It  had  been 
well  for  him  also  to  take  an  interest  in  that  play.  But  to  suppose  that 
Cicero,  the  modern  Cicero,  the  Cicero  of  the  world,  Cicero  ttic  polished 
gentleman,  Cicero  the  soft-hearted,  Cicero  the  hater,  Cicero  the  lover,  Cicero 
the  human,  was  »  believer  in  Greek  philosophy,  that  he  had  taken  to  him- 
self and  f<-d  upon  those  shreds  and  tatters  and  dry  sticks,  that  he  had  ever 
satisfied  himself  with  such  a  mode  of  living  as  they  c  ould  promise  to  him, 
is,  indeed,  to  mistake  the  man.  His  soul  was  quivcringly  alive  to  those 
instincts  which  now  govern  us.  Go  among  our  politicians,  and  you  shall 
Jind  this  man  and  the  other,  who.  in  after-dinner  talk,  shall  call  himself  an 
Epicurean,  or  shall  think  himself  an  Academician.  He  has  carried  away 
something  of  the  learning  of  his  college  days,  aud  remembers  enough  of  his 
school  exercises  for  that.  But  when  he  has  to  make  a  speech  for  or  against 
Protection,  then  you  will  find  out  where  lies  his  philosophy. 

We  quote  this  tirade  (as  we  must  take  leave  to  call  it)  for  what 
it  is  worth.  True  as  it  is  that  to  Cicero  philosophy  was  but  the 
refuge  of  his  last  years,  yet  there  is  no  reason  but  to  believe  that 
to  him  as  to  Bacon  (to  whom  Mr.  Trollope  has  in  some  respects 
not  inaptly  compared  him)  it  was  a  refuge,  not,  as  it  was  to 
Bolingbroke,  a  cloak.  At  least,  however,  Mr.  Trollope  is  right  in 
not  seeking  for  the  very  Cicero  in  his  philosophical  disputations, 
and  in  coming  near  to  him  in  those  moral  essays  which — the  De 
Officiis  in  particular — deal  with  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  senti- 
ments that  should  animate  it.  For  it  is  in  sentiment  and  conduct 
that,  as  his  biographer  thinks,  Cicero  stood  on  a  level  far  above 
that  of  his  age  and  country,  and  came  as  near  as  a  Roman  of  his 
time  could  to  our  modern  standard  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman. 
This  view,  which  Mr.  Trollope  announces  at  the  outset,  he  again 
and  again  enforces,  rising  to  the  height  of  enthusiasm  in  declaring 
that  the  humanity  displayed  by  Cicero  in  Cilicia  (according  to 


his  own  evidence,  which  however  we  agree  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  reject)  "is  to  me  marvellous,  beautiful — almost  divine." 
After  this,  we  are  hardly  surprised  to  find  Mr.  Trollope  hazarding 
the  conjecture,  in  connexion  with  Cicero's  divorce  from  Terentia, 

He  seems  to  have  projected  himself  out  of  his  own  time  into  those  modes 
of  thought  which  have  come  to  us  with  Christianity,  and  such  a  separa- 
tion from  this  woman  after  an  intercourse  of  so  many  years  must  have 
been  very  grievous  to  him. 

Elsewhere  it  is  incidentally  stated  that  Cicero's  "  love  for  his  wife 
was  unbounded,"  till  she  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  dis- 
honesty in  her  accounts.  At  all  events,  he  married  again  as  soon 
as  he  could ;  nor  are  his  relations  to  Terentia  among  those  which 
we  should  have  selected  as  illustrating  his  advance  beyond  normal 
Roman  ideas.  In  general,  however,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  are 
justified  in  holding  Cicero  to  have  been  a  man  of  rare  refinement, 
due  to  singularly  assiduous  self-culture  and  to  a  disposition 
naturally  in  harmony  with  what  was  best  around  him  ;  and 
accordingly  to  have  been,  as  his  biographer  phrases  it,  "  of  all  the 
Romans  the  most  humane."  His  love  of  peace  was  genuine,  even 
though  (if  we  rightly  follow  Mr.  Trollope)  he  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  made  a  discovery  ranking  with  those  of  Columbus  and 
Galileo,  when  he  foresaw  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  peaceful 
achievements  of  the  mind  over  the  bloody  laurels  of  war.  Much 
that  Cicero  divined,  others — Roman  contemporaries  or  Greek 
masters  of  his — doubtless  divined  together  with  or  before  him; 
and,  indeed,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  even  in  conduct — in 
the  philanthropic  administration  of  his  province,  for  instance — 
none  but  himself  could  be  his  parallel.  Mr.  Trollope  has  very 
truly  observed  that  it  has  been  Cicero's  hard  lot  to  be  judged  more 
censoriously  than  others,  because,  as  his  biographer  puts  it, 
"  Chance  has  given  us  Cicero  in  his  night-shirt."  On  the  other 
band,  as  many  proprietors  no  doubt  resembled  Verres  when  in 
Sicily,  so  a  few  pro-consuls  may  have  resembled  Cicero  when  in 
Cilicia — only  that  they  had  no  Atticus  to  preserve  their  letters. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  reason  for  the  mute  indignation  con- 
veyed in  Mr.  Trollope's  brief  foot-note : — "  Professor  Mommsen 
says  no  word  of  Cicero's  government  in  Cilicia." 

For  reasons  already  suiliciently  indicated,  we  have  preferred 
rather  to  touch  upon  the  general  characteristics  of  this  biography 
than  to  discuss  at  length  any  special  part  of  it.  The  tone  of 
the  book  will  have  become  suiliciently  obvious  from  what  has 
been  said  here ;  and  Mr.  Trollope's  admirers  will  easily  understand 
how  distinct  a  series  of  impressions,  unaccompanied  by  any  dis- 
agreeable appearance  of  effort,  he  has  in  it  contrived  to  convey. 
His  skill  as  a  narrator  is  particularly  shown  in  graphically  told 
episodes,  like  that  of  the  case  of  the  unlucky  S.  Roscius  Amerinus, 
aud  bis  characteristic  lucidity  in  admirable  summaries  such  as 
that  of  the  great  Yerrine  case  itself.  The  so-called  "  Philippics," 
too,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  their  successive  com- 
position, are  brought  before  us  with  vivid  brevity ;  for  Mr. 
Trollope  is  quite  capable  of  illustrating  by  the  example  of  a  style 
at  once  nervous  and  lucid  the  meaning  of  his  paradox,  that 
the  "  perfect  orator "  is  at  the  present  day  "  a  person  neither 
desired  nor  desirable."  Nothing,  again,  could  be  more  sensible 
than  the  way  in  which  he  once  more  lays  the  ghost  (which  we 
fancy  has  been  walking  again  of  late)  of  Professor  Beesly'a 
theories  about  Catiline  and  his  conspiracy,  or  pricks  the  fancy 
concerning  Coesar's  preconceived  idea  of  his  own  mission  of 
beneficence.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  add  that  occasionally  the 
biographer's  knowledge  of  men  has  stood  him  in  quite  as  good 
stead  as  his  knowledge  of  books.  Thus  he  professes  in  an  early 
part  of  his  book,  that  "  of  Pompey"  (as  he  boldly  chooses  to  call 
him)  he  has  "  but  a  vague  conception."  Yet  it  speedily  appears 
that  Mr.  Trollope's  conception  of  the  great  man,  whose  essential 
smalluess  it  took  so  long  a  time  for  the  course  of  events  to  expose, 
and  in  whom,  as  is  here  most  truly  said,  may  be  recognized  the 
evil  genius  of  Cicero's  political  life,  is  a  shrewdly  correct  one.  But 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  want  of  acuteness  is  the  last 
defect  likely  to  be  objected  to  the  writer  whom  we  are  criticising. 
If,  for  all  that,  we  adhere  to  our  opinion  that  this  biography  of 
Cicero  is  superfluous,  it  is  because  it  seems  to  us  neither  thorough 
nor  sustained,  nor  balanced,  nor  careful  enough  to  hold  its  own 
among  a  crowd  of  competitors.  Should  we  prove  to  be  mistaken, 
and  should  the  skill  shown  in  part  of  these  volumes,  and  the  kindly 
tone  which  pervades  them,  keep  them  alive  as  a  popular  biography, 
a  pruning  hand  might  do  much  to  augment  their  attractiveness. 
In  that  case  we  should  be  the  last  to  grudge  the  success  of  the 
book,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  it  seeks  to  vindicate  for  its  hero 
the  praise  which  is  really  his  due,  though  it  seems  foolishness  to 
so  many  critics,  that  of  an  unselfish  patriotism.  If  this  be  allowed 
to  Cicero,  everything  else  may  be  forgiven  him,  including  the 
egotism  that  was  the  source  of  nine-tenths  of  the  abuse  which  has 
been  heaped  upon  him,  and  which  Mr.  Trollope,  like  a  prudent 
apologist,  admits  vvithout  further  ado. 


THE  TEX  TEAKS'  TENANT.* 

THE  short  stories  or  nouvclles  by  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice  lately 
issued  in  three-volume  form  do  not  sutler  by  comparison  with 
their  predecessors  of  the  same  kind,  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 

*  The  Ten  Years'  Tenant;  and  Other  Stories.  By  Walter  Besant  and 
James  Rice,  Authors  of"  Ready  Money  Mortiboy,"  &c.  3  vols.  London: 
Chatto  &  Windus. 
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)  say  are  among  their  most  formidable  rivals.    The  first  story, 
"'he  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  -which  gives  its  name  to  the  volumes, 
:  elongs  to  the  same  category  as  the  weird  and  fascinating  Case  of 
fr.  Lucraft.    The  tale  opens  "  twenty  years  ago  "  at  an  hotel  in 
carborough,  where  the  supposed  narrator  is  staying.  Some 
f  the  company  in  the  house  have  got  up  private  theatricals, 
I'hich  he  attends,  and  in  the  course  of  which  be  observes 
be  audience  rather  more  than  he  does  the  actors.    Among  the 
pectators  he  recognizes  many  usual  types,  but  his  attention 
\i  chiefly  caught  by  "a  man  between  fifty 'and  sixty  years 
!  f  age ;  bis  hair  was  '  grayed '  but  not  white  ;  his  whiskers 
l?ere  grayer  than  his   hair;  his  face  was  puffy  and  red;  his 
.  ose  was  certainly  swollen  with  good  living  and  little  exercise ; 
(is  lips  were  rather  thick;  his  eyes  were  bright;  bis  forehead 
Las  broad  ;  his  chin  was  square.    It  was  the  face  of  a  man  who 
Lad  lived  and  enjoyed  all  his  fifty  years."     What  is  peculiar 
.bout  this  personage  is  the  odd  kind  of  attention  which  he 
ays  to  the  play,  which  is  of  the  fan  and  snuff-box  period,  with 
fa"  parade  ofmusty  epigrams  and  stale  claptrap.''    He  neither 
laughs  nor  sighs ;  but,  whenever  any  "  business  "  involving  the 
Lauagement  of  a  fan  or  snuff-box,  or  the  nice  conduct  of  a 
llouded  cane,  occurs,  he  shakes  his  head  critically ;  and  when  a 
pinuet  is  danced,  gracefully  enough  as  it  seems  to  others,  he 
Ippears  unable  to  endure  the  sight.    From  these  and  other  obser- 
vations the  narrator  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  whom 
Le  has  been  watching  must  be  a  London  manager,  who  has  gone 
lo  see  the  play  ''just  as  the  attendants  at  one  Turkish  bath  spend 
Iheir  little  holiday  in  visiting  rival  establishments."    This  im- 
Iression  is  changed,  however,  by  a  conversation  which  takes  place 
fterwards  in  the  smoking-room,  when  the  unknown,  calling 
or  a  brandy-and-soda,  observes,  "  It  is  always  advisable  to  fall  in 
vith  the  habits  of  the  current  generation.    A  hundred  years 
go — in  1760  for  instance — gentlemen  did  not  drink  brandy-and- 
oda,  nor  did  they  smoke  tobacco.    Common  people,  country 
lergy,  light  porters,  and  the  like  took  their  pipes.     But  not 
entlenien."  These  bald  statements  have,  as  the  narrator  observes, 
luch  the  same  effect  as  two  or  three  copybook-texts  would  have ; 
ut  the  unknown's  remarks  rapidly  acquire  a  curious  interest, 
''ailing  foul  of  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the  amateur  actors  has 
andled  his  snut'-box,  be  cries,  "  The  true  way  to  offer  the  snuff- 
ox,  the  courtly  way,  is — thus,"  and  be  then  "  stood  up  and 
saumed  an  attitude  which,  in  bis  frock-coat,  seemed  profoundly 
idiculous."     The  rest  of  his  conversation  is   marked    in  the 
ime  way  by  a  strange  air  of  being    uttered   by   a  person 
iho  has  actually  lived  in  and  known  the  manners  of  a  past 
ge.    It  is  brought  to  a  close  by  his  admitting  that  there  is  one 
ling  by  the  abolition  of  which  the  human  race  has  benefited, 
bat  thing  being  the  tallow  candle,  of  the  horrors  of  which  he 
ives  an  eloquent  description.    The  same  night  the  narrator  has 
n  opportunity  of  saving  the  unknown,  whose  name  is  Montagu 
ekyli,  from  being  suffocated  or  burnt  in  his  bed,  and  in  the  agi- 
ition  of  the  moment  Jekyll  makes  an  even  more  curious  reference 
ban  beore  to  the  eighteenth  century.     Twice  again  the  narrator 
ills  in  with  him,  once  in  1870,  once  in  1880;  and  on  the  latter 
ccasion  he  reveals  his  singular  history,  beginning  it  with  this 
tateruent: — "I  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Malvern,  being  the 
ldeutton  of  a  gentleman  of  good  family,  on  the  fourteenth  day 
f  August,  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen." 
'he  rest  of  Mr.  Jekyll's  account  of  himself,  and  his  subsequent 
jrtunes,  readers  may  be  left  to  discover  lor  themselves. 
The  second  story  in.  the  volumes,  "  Sweet  Nelly,  My  Heart's 
>elight,"  deals,  and  deals  successfully,  with  the  manners  ol  the 
tntury  for  which  Mr.  Montagu  Jekyll  had  so  great  a  love, 
'oily  Carellis,  the  heroine  and  relater  o*  the  story,  is  the  daughter 
f  llobert  Carellis,  who  was  "  a  grandson  of  one  John  Oarellis, 
rho  came  to  the  province  ("Virginia)  in  the  ship  which  brought 
m  first  company  of  Gentlemen  Adventurers.    There  were,  alas  ! 
)o  many  gentlemen  on  board  that  vessel,  there  being  fifty  of  that 
ink  to  a  poor  three  of  labouring  men.    They  were  too  proud  to 
ig,  being  all  armioeri  and  esquires,  although  younger  sons.  Some 
1  them  in  consequence  proudly  perished  of  starvation  ;  some  fell 
ghting  the  Indians  ;  a  lew,  however,  of  whom  John  Carellis  was 
ne,  survived  the  lir.it  dis  inters  of  the  colony,  and  became  lords  of 
ast  territories  covered  with  forest, in  a  corner  of  which  they  began 
>  plant  tobacco."    Then  follows  a  curiously  interesting  account  of 
'irgininn  file  and  manners  at  the  date  of  the  story,  which  lias  a  com- 
lendable  air  of  spontaneity  that  suggests  its  having  been  written  by 
person  steeped  in  the  knowledge  ol  tli"-e  times,  as  naturally  Nelly 
larellia  was.    On  the  death  of  her  fitle-r  Nelly  is  sent  to  London 
j  be  the  ward  of  Alderman  Medlycott,  a  rich  in*  rebuilt,  who  is 
far-off  cousin  of  the  family.    She  is  met  on  hat  arrival  by  the 
Jdcrujan's  chief  factor,  "a  fOUDg  man,  soberly  attired  in  a  brown 
junre-cut  coat,  wi'h  long  eal  unanco  waistcoat  down  to  bis  knees, ' 
'hose  name  is  Christopher  March,  and  who  plays  a  most  im- 
ortant  part  in  the  exciting  story  which  follows.     Before  sli" 
as  been  long  in  the  house-  Nelly  discovers  two  curious  facts  about 
Ihriatopber  March.    Jenny,  the  alderman's  daughter,  confides  to 
er  a  little  love  affair  of  hers.    "  I)ocs  no  one  know  anything 
bout  it  P"  says  Nelly.  "  No  one,"  she  answers.  "Christopher  Marcii 
1  eives  bis  letters  and  gives  them  to  me  privately.    I  send  mine  to 
Mills's  Coffee  House.  It  is  like  the  novelof  Clarindaor  theSeotetaof 
Heart  all  in  letters."    This  conduct  00  Christopher  March  s  part 
'as,  Nelly  reflecls,  "  very  remarkable  in  so  good  a  young  man." 
hai  evening  cards  are  played,  and  Mis.  Medlycott  gambles  with 
feat  excitement  and  with  very  bail  luck,  and  the  next  morning 
onny  tells  Nelly  that  "  when  my  mother  loses  at  cards  she  always 


sends  for  Christopher  March.  He  gives  her  money  without  my 
father  knowing  anything  about  it.  What  she  does  with  tha 
money  which  she  wins  I  cannot  tell."  Then  the  girls  go  out 
shopping ;  and  the  next  day  go  to  church  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
when  Nelly  is  "astonished  to  see  the  ladies  as  tbey  come  in 
bowing  to  their  friends  in  the  pews.  Nor  did  it  seem  to  me  be- 
coming for  gentlemen  carrying  their  bats  under  one  arm,  and 
having  their  canes  suspended  from  the  button  of  their  right  sleeve, 
to  take  out  little  telescopes  and  look  up  and  down  the  church, 
spying  out  their  friends."  Here  Jenny  points  out  her  secret  flame, 
whom  she  chooses  to  call  Lysander,  and  who  seems  to  Nelly  to  be  a 
sufficiently  mean-looking  creature.  Presently  the  plot  begins  tc* 
thicken.  Christopher  March  first  conveys  some  verses  to  Nelly  (who  is 
a  great  heiress),  and  then,  when  she  sends  for  him  to  rebuke  him, 
makes  a  formal  proposal  for  her  hand,  which  she  meets  with  the> 
dignified  admonition  which  it  demands.  This  is  presently  followed 
by  an  offer  from  Lord  Eardesley,  a  handsome  and  gallant  young 
man.  His  proposal  is  seriously  considered  by  the  Alderman,  who- 
knows  that  his  father  was  a  gambler,  and  has  beard  that  the  son 
has  inherited  his  tastes.  Thus  the  matter  is  left  in  suspense. 
Nelly  bears  first  from  her  faithful  old  nurse,  who  has  mysterious 
ways  of  finding  out  things,  that  Lord  Eardesley  is  the  steadiest 
young  man  in  London,  and  then  from  the  Alderman  that  he  is  a 
gambler  and  a  profligate  and  must  never  marry  her.  It  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  Nelly  and  her  nurse  that  Eardesley  has  been 
slandered  by  Christopher  March ;  but  the  Alderman  is  bard  to 
convince,  and  the  nurse  Alice  makes  up  her  mind  that  Nelly 
must  herself  see  Lord  Eardesley.  Cloaked  and  hooded  she  and' 
Alice  drive  off  together  to  his  lodgings,  and  find  that  be  has  gone 
to  Dunton's  in  Covent  Garden,  whither  they  can,  if  tbey  choose, 
bis  servant  says,  follow  him  without  any  apprehension  of  ill-usage 
or  insult ;  for  "  ladies,  especially  court  ladies,  often  put  on  a  hood 
and  mask,  and  so  disguised,  went  to  this  bouse,  or  to  Cupid's 
Gardens,  or  the  Folly  on  the  Thames,  for  a  frolic — where  tbey 
could  see  without  being  seen,  and  watch  their  lovers  or  their 
husbands."    They  procure  the  necessary  pass-word,  and  go  in : — 

In  the  first  room  there  was  a  band  of  music,  which  was  playing  a  minuet 
as  we  entered.  Four  couples  were  dancing.  I  looked  hurriedly  to  see  if 
my  lord  was  among  them,  but  he  was  not.  It  was  a  foolish  girl's  jealousy. 
Why  should  he  not  dance,  if  the  fancy  took  him  ?  We  passed  on,  my 
nur=e  and  I,  wbile  many  a  curious  look  was  turned  upon  us,  to  the  next 
room.  Here  there  was  supper  laid  out,  with  bottles  of  Port,  Malmsey,  and 
Bordeaux  in  plenty,  apparently  free  for  all  comers.  But  no  one  as  yet  was 
eating  or  drinking.  Then  we  came  to  the  third  room,  where  there  were 
tables  set  with  cards  and  counters,  and  parties  were  sitting  at  them  playing 
ombre  and  quadrille,  just  as  madam  at  borne,  at  that  same  time,  was  play- 
ing with  her  friends.  Lastly,  there  was  the  fourth  room.  And  this  was 
crowded.  For  here  they  were  gambling  indeed.  At  a  table  sat  one  who 
held  the  bank  :  he  played  agaiust  all  ;  a  pile  of  gold  was  before  him  ;  a 
man  ,-tood  on  either  side  of  him  raking  in  the  money  and  paying  it  out ; 
round  the  table  were  clustered  a  group  of  players,  men  and  women.  Several 
of  the  women  had  discarded  their  masks  and  thrown  back  their  hoods ; 
one  or  two  were  young  and  pretty,  most  of  them  were  old  or  middle-aged  ; 
but  all  alike,  men  and  women,  had  stamped  upon  their  faces  the  same  eager 
look — that  of  the  gambler.  It  is  anxious,  it  is  expectant,  it  is  hopeful,  yet 
it  is  despairing,  because  at  heart  there  is  no  gamester  but  knows  that  in 
the  cud  ruin  awaits  him. 

Presently  they  see,  "  attired  in  a  brave  show  of  scarlet  and  silk," 
gambling  desperately,  Christopher  March  ;  and,  in  a  conversation 
which  ensues  between  the  two  women  and  Eardesley,  they  become 
convinced  that  it  is  March  who  has  forged  numerous  drafts  in 
Lord  Eardesley 's  name  which  have  convinced  the  Alderman  of  his 
profligacy  and  extravagance.  Hard  on  this  follows  an  attempt  to 
murder  Lord  Eardesley,  whose  lifo  is  saved  by  Nelly's  rocoiving 
the  thrast  intended  for  him  ;  and  shortly  alterwards  a  catastrophe, 
the  nature  of  which  we  will  not  reveal,  changes  the  whole  aspect 
of  allairs,  and  hastens  the  unravelling  of  the  plot.  The  story  is 
full  of  spirit,  and  is  remarkable  as  an  instance  of  a  feat  often 
attempted,  but  seldom  of  late  years  accomplished  with  such 
success  as  is  here  reached,  that  of  writing  in  the  character  of  a 
personage  belonging  to  a  past  century.  One  piece  of  description 
wo  have  already  quoted.  Hero  is  another,  ot  a  shopping  expe- 
dition, almost  equally  characteristic:  — 

There  were  Mdded  calico  wrappers;  a  musk  coloured  \  Kit  mantle, 
bind  with  sipiirr.l  skins;  falbalus  ;  laced  shoes  with  high  heels;  round- 
about aprons  with  pockets  ;  linmls;  satin  frocks  {.WhalebeO  DDOpt j  a  gold 
repeating  Watch,  with  a  gold  chain;  agoldi;iwi  for  needles  and  scissors; 
and  all  sorts  of  vanities,  (lie  like  of  which  I  had  never  before  dreamed 
of;  and  yet  they  pleased  me,  Heaven  knows,  being  a  girl,  and  therefore 
by  nature  prone  to  love  these  worthless  yet  pret tv  things.  Besides,  as 
Jenny  said,  "  You  are  a  great  heiress,  my  dear.  It  ii  lilting  1  hat  you  should 
dress  to  that  no  oil'!  will  mistake  you  for  a  |K>or,  penniless  cjnutry  maid." 
I  w  anted  to  present  her  w  ith  something  to  hansel  friendship,  hut  she  would 
have  nothing  0Xci"pt  an  ostrich  egg,  net  in  a  rim  ami  feet  of  silver,  which 
took  her  fancy,  together  with  a  silver-gilt  box  for  curawny  romllls,  to  bo 
talctO  during  long  sermons  :  tin'  I  hi,  I  remember,  v  n  beiim  liul I  v  enamelled 
with  a  ('lipid  ti  lling  for  hearts.  And  one  little  thing  she  bought  herself. 
It  was  a  nine|s  iiiiy  pie.  e,  bent  both  ways  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  great 
billy,  the  loriiinc  teller.  Jenny  bought  it  lor  luck  at  langter-a-loo.  lint  1 
never  beard  that  it  brought  hoi  any,  and  l  fear  that  the  nun  who  hoUI  it 

wan  dishonest — perhaps  billy  never  saw  the  coin,  and  the  dealer  himself 
may  have  bent  that  pleee. 

"  Over  tb»  BtB  with  a  Sailor  ''  will  probably  be  frenh  in  tho  re- 
collection of  many  of  our  renders.  It  is  perhaps  less  successful  an 
a  mere  story  than  the  Othn  two  111  tho  vol u met,  bcCAUM  ODM  tho 
crisis  is  reached  there  is  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  what  the  end  must 
be.  It  would  be  dillicitlt  for  readers  to  forgive  authors  who 
allowed  wickedness  in  the  person  of  Captain  Katnaay  to  iHuiDUil 
lor  more  than  a  brief  period.  lint,  than  is  not  tho  less  11  very 
sufficient  amount  of  excitement  in  tho  story,  and  it  contains  ono 
character,  Stephen  Oobbledick,  which  is  as  well  and  humorously 
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drawn  a9  anything  which  we  have  seen  from  the  same  hands. 
Possibly  Captain  Ramsay  is  no  less  true  to  life  than  Stephen,  who 
looks  up  with  touching  admiration  to  his  superior  villany,  but  for 
artistic  purposes  a  character  marked  off  plainly  as  a  villain  is  less 
valuable  than  a  person  with  such  mixed  attributes  as  Stephen's. 


SOME  BOOKS  OF  GEOGRAPHY  AND  TRAVEL.* 

MESSRS.  LETTS'S  Popular  Atlas  is  planned  on  a  very  much 
larger  scale  than  most  atlases  which  have  lately  been  issued 
in  England — that  is  to  say,  though  the  individual  maps  are  not  of 
the  largest  size,  they  are  to  be  exceedingly  numerous.  Something 
may  possibly  have  been  taken  from  the  old  Atlas  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  which,  if  wo  remember  lightly,  came 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Letts  some  years  ago;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  plates  have  been  worked  up  to  the  latest  date,  which 
is  all  that  any  one  can  demand.  To  show  the  magnitude  of 
the  enterprise  we  cannot  do  better  than  mention  that  tho  present 
volume,  though  it  contains  thirty-six  maps,  is  merely  a  first  in- 
stalment, a  second  series  of  forty  maps  being  promised  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  British  Empire  throughout  the  world,  a  third  of 
equal  extent  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  a  fourth  to  America, 
Asia,  and  the  remaining  continents.  Even  this  does  not  apparently 
exhaust  Messrs.  Letts's  enterprise,  a  po-sible  series  of  English 
county  maps  and  an  historical  series  being  hinted  at.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  well  of  this  plan,  and  as  the  price  of  the 
monthly  subscription  is  exceedingly  low,  plenty  of  support  ought 
to  be  forthcoming.  Of  course  sovereigns  are  not  to  be  bought  with 
fifteen  shillings,  and  cheapness  has  required  some  sa:iifices.  The 
actual  size  of  the  maps,  fifteen  inches  by  twelve,  is,  considering 
their  great  number,  quite  sufficient;  but  they  are  doubled  across  iu 
the  binding,  always  a  thing  to  be  avoided,  if  it  can  possibly 
be  helped.  They  are  also  printed  on  paper  rather  too  thin, 
we  think,  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  an  atlas  is 
subjected.  If  Messrs.  Letts  would  issue  a  superior  edition 
on  plate  paper,  and  bound  so  as  to  lie  fiat,  it  would,  we 
think,  repay  them.  This,  however,  is  the  only  improvement  we 
can  suggest.  These  General  Maps  are  not  perhaps  so  good  a  test 
ol  the  execution  of  the  task  as  those  on  a  larger  scale  which  are  to 
follow.  But,  so  far  as  they  go,  they  deserve  no  little  praise. 
Plaus  of  towns  and  various  other  miscellaneous  information  are 
included,  and  the  volume  has  a  general  index  of  places.  If  the 
whole  scheme  be  carried  out,  the  atlas  will  be  a  very  useful  one, 
more  particularly  if  the  county  and  historical  series  be  added.  But 
in  this  case  we  trust  Messrs.  Letts  will-  give  really  new  county 
maps,  and  not  be  content,  as  the  majority  of  map  publishers  have 
hitherto  been  content,  to  stick  a  few  railways,  &c,  into  the  old 
surveys  of  the  last  century.  At  present,  the  usual  county  map  of 
England  is  probably  the  least  creditable  specimen  of  European 
cartography  existing. 

Mr.  Mitchinson  pleads  in  his  preface  that  he  has  lived  out  of 
England  nearly  .all  his  life,  and  that  therefore  he  must  be  excused 
if  any  phrase  "  not  strictly  idiomatic  ':  occurs  in  his  book.  We  do 
not  disallow  hi9  plea  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  his  style  is  excru- 
ciating. But  we  do  not  think  that  such  a  word  as  "  matitudinal " 
comes  under  the  benefit  of  the  Act ;  and  we  cannot  see  that  long 
absence  from  England  is  an  excuse  for  bestowing  the  pompous  title 
of  The  Expiring  Continent  on  a  book  which  really  deals  only  with 
an  infinitesimal  portion  of  Africa.  Senegambia  and  the  islands  off 
the  North-East  coast  were  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mitchiusou's  travels 
as  here  given,  and  these  we  submit  do  not  constitute  a  continent. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  instances  of  an  author  going  out  of 
his  n?ay  to  create  a  prejudice  against  his  book  for  the  sake  of  a 
catchjenny  title.  The  islands  have,  indeed, been  "done"  often 
enough,  and  very  much  better  than  by  Mr.  Mitchinson.  But  in 
Senegambia  he  had  a  subject  tolerably  unhackneyed  and  of  very 
great  interest  and  importance.  Manchester  is  at  this  very  moment 
stirred  to  its  inmost  soul  by  the  energetic  attempts  which  the 
French  are  making  to  extend  their  possessions  and  influence  in 
that  quarter,  and  to  prove  to  the  poor  African  that  the  Norman 
■Codliu  and  not  the  Lancashire  Short  is  the  ideal  manufacturer  of 
garments  for  him.  Mr.  Mitchinson  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  this 
subject,  and  though  his  reasoning  faculties  seem  to  be  as  weak  as 
his  style  (he  asks,  plaintively,  "  If  Christianity  really  occupies  the 
high  position  claimed  for  it,  why  are  there  fewer  Christians  than 
Mahometans  ?  " — a  subliuie  instance  of  belief  in  majorities)  he  has 
the  advantages  which  any  human  being  who  will  go  anywhere  and 
tell  what  he  has  seen  has  in  speaking  to  those  who  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing.  Moreover,  he  went  some  way  into  the 
interior,  had  some  curious  hunting  experiences,  and,  in  short, 
has  a  story  to  tell  if  he  could  only  tell  it.  Unfortunately  he 
has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  telling  it,  and  he  has  made  it  a 
much  longer  story  than  it  has  any  business  to  be. 

•  Letts' s  Uopulur  Atlas.  Vol.1.  General  Maps.  London:  Letts  &  Co. 
1881. 

The  Expiring  Continent.  By  A.  W.  Mitchinson.  London  :  Allen  &.  Co. 
1881. 

My  Journty  Hound  the  World.  Bv  Captain  S.  II.  Jones-Parrv.  2  vols. 
London:  Hunt  &  Blaeket  t.  i83i. 

Japan.    By  Samuel  Mos.-man.    Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  i83i. 

Russia.    By  W.  R-  Mortill.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  iSSi. 

Glimpses  of  the  Globe.  By  J.  B.  Blakiston.  Seventh  Thousand. 
London:   Grillith  &  Farran. 

Gliinpies  of  England.  By  J.  R.  BhikUton.  Lon  Ion :  Griffith  & 
l-'arraa. 


Captain  Jones-Parry,  according  to  the  great  principle  of  coe 
pensation  which,  according  to  some  people,  governs  all  things,  has 
some  advantages  over  Mr.  Mitchinson  and  some  disadvantages 
compared  with  him.  The  Captain  simply  "  globe-trotted  "  by  the 
most  ordinary  route.  lie  stayed  nowhere  very  long,  and  he  did 
not  see  anything  that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  professors  of  the 
arts  gaddative  and  scriblative  have  not  seen  before  him.  Nor  are 
Captain  Jones-Parry's  literary  gifts  great.  He  is  given  to  the  very 
feeblest  and  most  imbecile  puns  that  punster  ever  made.  His 
arguments,  when  he  makes  use  of  any,  are  frequently  as  feeble  as 
his  witticisms,  and  his  grammar  occasionally  shows  signs  of  an 
almost  equal  feebleness.  But  he  is  one  of  the  happy  persons 
who,  somehow  or  other,  do  manage  to  tell  what  they  see  and 
hear,  which  telling,  inasmuch  as  no  two  human  beings  ever  see 
and  hear  in  precisely  the  same  way,  has  its  interest.  The  Red  Sea 
and  tho  Galle  jowellers,  the  aspect  of  New  Zealand,  flower-boats 
and  tea-girls  and  jinrickishas,  San  Francisco  and  Niagara  itself,  do 
actually  bear  being  told  over  again  in  the  rather  slipshod  English 
of  this  Welsh  country  magistrate.  It  is  very  odd  that  it  should 
be  so,  but  so  it  is.  Sometimes — as  in  relation  to  the  Mormons,  as  to 
whoai  Captain  Jones-l'arry  seems  to  have  been  very  curious — he 
really  gives  a  good  deal  of  valuable,  and  even  more  or  less  novel, 
information,  lie  is  occasionally  rather  an  indiscreet  captain,  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  always  means  well,  and  that  he  held  con- 
tinually before  him  under  the  Southern  Cross  as  under  the  Bear, 
the  high  standard  of  morals  of  a  Carnarvonshire  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  We  do  not  know  that  his  book  can  be  recommended  to 
those  who  desire  to  know  only  the  principal  and  master  hooks  on 
each  subject,  but  for  an  idle  half-hour  it  really  will  hold  its  own 
with  a  good  many  much  more  pretentious  and  far  less  faultily- 
written  books  of  travel. 

Mr.  Mossman  and  Mr.  Morfill  have  evidently  both  taken  pleasure 
iu  their  work  on  Messrs.  Sampson  Low's  Geographical  Series,  but 
the  result  is  sufficiently  different.  Both  seem  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  their  subjects ;  but,  while  Mr.  Mossman's  is 
thoroughly  co-ordinated  and  well  within  his  grasp,  so  that 
he  has  produced  a  neat  essay  which  would  do  honour  to  a 
Frenchman,  while  it  has  a  much  more  than  French  abun- 
dance and  accuracy  of  fact,  Mr.  Morfill  has  produced  a  scrappy 
and  rather  chaotic  book,  awkwardly  written,  dealing  frequently 
with  details  not  suitable  for  such  a  work,  and  disfigured  by 
curious  flings  at  some  wicked  people  called  Russophobists.  If 
Mr.  Morfill  had  more  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  he  would  have 
known  that,  not  only  was  it  out  of  his  province  to  take  notice  of 
such  criminals,  but  that  the  best  way  of  reforming  them  would 
be  to  give  a  straightforward  historical  account  of  maligned  Russia 
and  let  it  have  its  effect.  The  very  word  Russophobist  is  a 
"  polemical  utterance,"  and  as  such  not  admissible  into  a  work  of 
this  kind.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  say  that  Mr.  Morfill  seems  to 
have  gone  to  the  be3t  authorities,  and  he  has,  no  doubt,  got 
together  a  mass  of  useful  information.  Mr.  Mossman's  book,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  has  already  proved  his 
skill,  is  a  very  good  one  of  its  kind.  On  two  points  Mr.  Moss- 
man  seems  to  hold  debatable  opinions.  He  gives  a  higher  esti- 
mate of  Shintoism  than  most  writers,  and  he  seems  to  have 
undoubted  faith  in  the  present  occidentalizing  system,  which, 
according  to  others,  is  impoverishing  the  country,  undermining 
the  national  character,  and  preparing  that  most  dangerous  of 
states,  the  state  where  a  highly  educated  but  insufficiently  en- 
dowed class  struggle  for  livelihood  in  professional  employment 
instead  of  acquiescing  in  manual  labour.  But  he  is  not  argu- 
mentative or  partisan  in  his  treatment  of  either  of  these  points, 
and  the  information  he  gives  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  accurate, 
well  arranged,  and  full.  Both  these  books  are  illustrated,  and 
we  think  that  the  illustrations  in  both  would  hi  much  Letter 
away.  Reproductions  of  Japanese  art  in  the  conventional  style  of 
ordinary  English  woodcuts  are  neither  ornamental  nor  instructive, 
while  the  illustrations  of  Mr.  Morrill's  book  are  altogether  below 
the  dignity  of  a  treatise  of  the  kind.  We  do  not  see  that  manuals 
of  this  sort  require  illustrations  at  all,  and  if  they  must  have 
them,  one  or  two  of  real  merit  and  pertinence  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  some  dozens  of  illustrated-newspaper  cuts,  such  as 
these. 

If  Mr.  Blakiston  has  not  hit  on  a  new  idea  in  the  teaching  of 
geography,  which  is  probably  impossible,  he  has  revived  and 
adapted  an  old  one,  with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  There  used  to  be 
in  our  youth  two  volumes,  in  which  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Wakefield  were  taken  first  about  England,  then  about  Europe,  and 
instructed  in  geography  by  an  intelligent  person  of  the  Mr.  Barlow 
pattern.  This  is  not  quite  the  plan  of  5lr.  Blakiston's  Glimpses, 
but  it  suggests  it.  In  the  Glimpses  of  England  a  small  boy  is 
walked  about  his  native  county  of  Kent  on  his  own  authentic 
legs,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  maps,  is  made  to  execute  pere- 
grinations in  spirit  about  the  remainder  of  England.  The 
Glimpses  of  the  Globe,  of  course,  are  confine!  to  the  latter 
mode  of  progression  ;  but  with  some  ingenuity  Charlie  Seaforth's 
home  is  made  to  supply  examples  of  the  chief  features  of  phy- 
sical geography,  lying  as  it  does  on  a  small  bay,  close  to  the 
embouchure  of  a  river,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  steep  hill,  forming 
a  promontory,  and  so  on.  The  usual  fathers  and  uncle3  play  the 
part  of  Mr.  Barlow  for  the  benefit  of  Charlie  and  his  sister,  and 
not  merely  terrestrial  geography,  but  the  astronomical  accom- 
paniments of  the  science,  are  brought  in  with  a  good  deal  of  in- 
genuity. There  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  kind  of  leaching.  We 
shall  own,  though  it  is  against  the  tendency  of  the  day,  that  we 
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doubt  the  expediency  not  merely  of  playing  at  learning,  but  of  all 
elaborate  attempts  to  smooth  the  rough  places.  It  is  the  rough- 
ness of  the  places  which  makes  it  worth  while  to  traverse  them. 
A  child's  mind  has  teeth  just  like  his  mouth,  and  it  is  much 
better  that  he  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  to  use  both,  and 
not  rely  on  ready  chewed  and  digested  spoonmeat.  The  things 
which  remain  longest  in  the  mind,  and  exercise  most  influence  on 
it,  are  the  hardest,  the  driest,  the  least  explicable  parts  of  the 
curriculum,  elementary  mathematics,  Latin  grammar,  formal  logic, 
aad  so  forth.  If  a  boy  has  a  dog'seared  Euclid  thrown  at  his  head  to 
master,  he  may  spend  many  hours,  and  weep  many  tears,  over  the 
fourth  proposition ;  but  when  he  has  learnt  it  he  will  not  forget  it. 
A  process  of  verbal  elucidation  and  illustration,  and  what  not,  will 
take  a  whole  class  through,  or  apparently  through  it,  in  the  most 
delightful  manner  in  the  world :  and  on  five-sixths  of  them  it  will 
have  made  no  impression  whatever.  This  is  heresy  nowadays,  of 
course,  but  heresies  have  an  odd  habit  of  becoming  orthodoxies 
again  when  they  have  once  been  so.  As  for  geography,  its  natural 
attractions  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  any  capacity  are  so  great  that  it 
seems  specially  unnecessary  to  sugar  it  with  the  "  dull  sweets''  of 
conversation  and  story-telling.  All  this,  however,  is  matter  of 
opinion,  and  Mr.  Blakiston's  first  book,  the  (Slobe,  by  running 
through  seven  thousands,  seems  at  any  rate  to  have  hit  the  taste 
of  masters,  or  scholars,  or  parents,  or  School  Boards,  or  all  four. 


THE  CHULCIIMAX'S  LIFE  OF  WESLEY.* 

MR.  URLIN'S  Life  of  his  saint  and  horo  differs  from  the  sec- 
tarian biographies  of  the  same  man  in  its  objectire  tendency, 
but  in  its  hagiological  tone  and  characteristic  omissions  it  is  exactly 
like  them.  He  undertakes  to  exhibit  John  Wesley  as  a  zealous  and 
faithful  Churchman  to  the  end  of  his  days ;  they  undertake  to 
exhibit  John  Wesley  as  the  author  of  a  movement  which  was 
inevitably  doomed  from  the  very  first  to  end  in  separation 
from  the  Church.  Both  these  views  of  Wesley  and  his  work 
are  true.  The  inconsistency  between  them  is  to  be  found 
where  neither  class  of  biographers  are  critical  enough  to  look 
for  it,  in  their  li>'ro  himself.  Wesley  was  a  law  unto  Limself, 
r.nd  to  all  who  adhered  to  him,  in  a  degree  which  no  other  equally 
prominent  figure  in  Church  history  has  ever  exhibited.  In  this 
respect  a  parallel  might  be  drawn  up  between  him  nud  George 
l*'ox,  the  author  of  Quakerism,  as  founders  of  sects.  Every  particle 
of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  Quakerism  and  of  each  of  the 
Wesleyan  sects  can  be  traced  backward  to  its  source  in  the 
marked  individuality,  the  peculiar  culture,  and  the  distinctly 
personal  experiences,  prejudices,  and  opinions  of  George  Eox  or 
of  John  Wesley.  While  .Mr.  Urlin  demonstrates  the  Churchman- 
ehip  of  Wesley  by  emphasizing  all  the  evidence  upon  this  one 
point,  he  omits  or  slurs  over  the  equally  remarkable  evidence  upon 
the  other  side.  It  is  unfair,  as  well  as  uncritical,  to  shift  oil'  the 
whole  blame  for  the  final  schism  from  the  shoulders  of  John 
Wesley  to  those  of  a  certain  group  of  his  preachers.  He  had  at 
least  sown  the  seed  of  separation— whatever  personal  distaste  he 
may  have  had  for  the  plant.  All  his  wiser  ministerial  friends  and 
lie  Ipers — Charles  Wesley,  Perronet,  Grimshaw,  Henry  Venn,  and 
many  others— warned  him  from  time  to  time  that  the  Noncon- 
formity which  lie  was  towing  and  nurturing  could  not  fail 
to  develop  It  List  into  formal  separatism  or  Dissent.  Even 
his  occasional  outbursts  of  indignant  anger  against  the  mani- 
festation of  sectarian  tendencies  by  some  of  his  preachers  had 
bis  own  peculiarly  agenrimag  individualism  at  the  bottom.  The 
lay  preachers  were  bit  servants,  they  were  his  agent*,  they  were 
to  remain  in  the  Church  of  England  because  he,  John  Wesley, 
commanded  it.  It  they  left  the  Church,  he  declared,  they  would 
leave  hi  in.  They  were  not  to  presume  upon  baptizing  or  celebrat- 
ing the  Eucharist,  or  calling  themselves  Reverend,"  or  wearing 
"gowns."  Why?  Because  he,  John  Wesley,  prohibited  it.  But 
when  he,  John  Wesley,  "ordained"  John  Pawson,  Josoph  Taylor, 
and  Thomas  Hanby  "  to  minister  in  Scotland,"  and  others  for  the 
colonies,  when  ho  provided  hit  ordained  "  deacons  "  and  "  elders  " 
with  his  own  "  letters  testimonial," he  believed  that  they  had  amply 
fiuHicient  mission  and  jurisdiction  wherever  lie,  J  (dm  We-lcv,  might 
please  to  send  them.  Lord  Mansfield  told  Charles  Wesley,  nt'the  time 
of  his  brother's  new  departure  as  a  sect-founder,  that  "  ordination 
is  separation."  The  ambitiott  Pawson  was  disgusted,  on  his 
return  from  Scotland  to  England,  at  being  made  to  feel  the  hyper- 
opiscopal  powers  of  his  ordainer.  I'awson's  mission,  according  to 
John  Wesley's  ruling,  was  limited  to  Scotland,  because  Wesley 
ordained  him  "  for  Hoot  land  ";  hence  his  clerical  standing  became 
dormant,  as  Wesley  insisted,  upon  his  return  to  Knglurid.  I'awson 
groaned  lugubriously  at  his  degradation,  but  ho  was  obliged  to 
submit.  When  Joseph  T.i\ lor  came  back  from  Scotland  to  Eng- 
land he  w  is  appointed  to  the  Nottingham  circuit.  While  lie  was 
in  Scotland  he  had  worn  gown  and  bands,  had  been  addressed  as 
"  the  Reverend,"  and  administered  the  Macraments ;  in  Krigland, 
os  Wesley  informed  him,  bit  orders  ceased  to  l*>  valid.  "  I  desire," 
he  wrote  to  Taylor,  "  you  would  not  wear  the  surplice  nor  admin- 
ister the  Lord's  Supper  any  more."  John  Wesley  was  too  busy 
a  man,  and  too  intent  upon  tht  working  of  his  organization  at  the 
actual  moment,  to  share  the  contemplative  foresight  of  his  brother 
Charles.  Hundreds  of  bystanders,  for  half  a  century  long,  saw 
clearly  whither  the  Methodist  ship  was  inevitably  tending.  The 
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only  man  who  did  not  see  it  was  the  self-reliant,  strong-willed 
pilot.  "  The  preachers  of  a  dissenting  spirit,"  said  Charles  Wesley, 
after  the  troubled  Conference  of  1786,  "will  probably  after  our 
death  set  up  for  themselves,  and  draw  disciples  after  them.  An 
old  Baptist  minister,  forty  years  ago,  told  me  he  looked  on  the 
Methodists  as  a  seminary  for  the  Dissenters.  The  great  evil  which  I 
have  dreaded  for  nearly  fifty  years  is  a  schism."  The  sociological 
law,  so  to  call  it,  which  governs  schism,  and  which  had  already 
been  so  fully  manifested  in  England  in  the  Puritan  separations  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  is  seen  again  in  the  evolution  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  separations.  A  subjective  dissent,  or  non- 
conformity, always  precedes  an  objective  dissent,  or  separation. 
The  sect  which  finally  goes  out  of  the  historical  Church  has  first 
of  all  been  and  tried  to  remain  a  party  within  the  Church.  Non- 
conformity and  separation  are  at  first  opposed  forces.  The  Non- 
conformists under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  boasted  that  they  had 
done  more  than  all  the  prelates  to  controvert  the  Separatists,  to 
preserve  the  Church  of  England  from  disruption,  and  to  keep  men 
within  its  communion.  The  early  Methodist  leaders  made  a 
similar  boast.  Bat  the  Independent  and  Anabaptist  separatists 
under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  maintained  that,  if  a  Nonconformist 
logically  followed  out  his  own  principles,  he  must  become  a  sepa- 
ratist or  formal  Dissenter.  John  Wesley  claimed  a  right  to  a  very 
considerable  degree  cf  nonconformity.  After  his  "ordinations" 
for  America  and  Scotland,  as  late  as  17S9,  he  formally  stated 
what  he  called  "My  two  principles."  "The  one  is,"  he  wrote, 
"  that  I  dare  not  separate  from  the  Church,  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  sin  so  to  do ;  the  other,  that  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sin  not 
to  vary  from  it  in  the  points  above-mentioned."  The  citation  of 
these  "  points  "  is  of  no  great  importance ;  what  is  of  importance 
is  the  pure,  self-centred  individualism  both  of  Wesley's  conformity 
and  of  his  nonconformity.  Mr.  Tyerman  unconsciously,  but  quite 
naturally,  takes  up  the  standing  of  the  separatists  of  an  earlier 
century  in  their  opposition  to  the  similar  non-separating  noncon- 
formity of  that  period  : — 

There  can  be  no  doubt  [he  contend?,  speaking  from  the  point  of  the 
modern  Wesleyan  sectary]  that,  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  Wesley  had  as 
much  right  to  ordain  as  any  bishop,  priest,  or  presbytery  ;  but  he  had  no 
right  to  do  this  as  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and,  by  acting  as 
he  did,  he  became,  what  he  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge,  a  Dissenter, 
a  separatist  from  that  Church.  Wesley  refused  to  acknowledge  this;  but, 
feeling  the  impossibility  of  the  tiling,  lie  declined  to  attempt  refuting  it. 
With  great  inconsistency,  he  still  persisted  in  calling  himself  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England.  This  was  not  surprising,  but  it  was  absurd.  Great 
allowance  must  be  made  for  Wesley  ;  but  to  reconcile  Wesley's  practice 
and  profession  in  this  matter  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  eventful 
life  is  simply  impossible. 

His  lay  preachers,  at  least  those  ambitious  leaders  amongst  them 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  or  with  the  national 
character  of  the  English  Church,  claimed  a  right  to  develop  a 
nonconformity  which  Wesley  had  taught  them  into  formal  dissent 
or  separation,  from  which  Wesley  himself  shrunk  back,  and 
which  he  had  never  intended. 

Mr.  Urlin's  portraiture  of  Wesley  is  defective  on  account  of 
its  omissions.  It  is  true  that  his  picture  is  a  small  one,  whilo  the 
materials  at  the  command  of  the  painter  of  Wesley  are  truly 
enormous ;  but  Mr.  Urlin  has  made  the  mistake  of  turning  away 
from  the  whole  mass  of  adverse  material,  and  has  used  only  such 
material  as  glorilies  his  subject.  No  one  needs  to  be  told  nowadays 
that  John  Wesley  was  a  truly  great,  good,  and  wonderful  man. 
But  when  Mr.  Urlin,  in  his  thirteen  pages  headed,  "  Portraiture 
and  Character,"  cites  passage  after  passage  of  contemporary  lauda- 
tion of  Wesley,  the  reader  will  ask  if  Wesley  had  no  contem- 
poraries who  did  not  undiscerningly  admire  him,  and  ho  will  want 
to  know  what  the3e  more  critical  observers  have  said.  Eurther, 
nearly  all  Mr.  Urlin's  witnesses  bear  testimony  to  the  impression 
made  upon  them  by  Wesley  in  his  triumphant  old  age,  in  thoso 
days  which  Dean  Hook  described  as  "  his  worst,  for  this  plain 
reason — he  was  worshipped  a*  something  more  than  human." 
When  we  attempt  to  traco  the  impressions  made  by  him  upon  a 
whole  succession  of  his  contemporaries,  friendly  and  adverse, 
from  his  earliest  days  to  his  latest,  we  find  that  two  dominant 
characteristics  were  attributed  to  him  by  all  alike. 

We  may  express  theso  characteristics  shortly  as  extraordinary 
self-dependence  and  extraordinary  variableness.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  Wesley  was  not  selfish  in  the  low  senso  of  the  word,  for 
he  was  the  very  reverse  ;  but  the  world  Inn  never  :>oen  11  man  in 
whom  the  I,  Me,  and  Myself  were  more  strongly  marked.  Mr. 
Tyerman  meets  the  charge  of  ambition  which  has  been  so  often 
brought  against  Wesloy  by  owning  it,  by  explaining  in  what 
sense  it  is  true,  anil  by  glorifying  his  hero  for  possessing  it  iu  that 
sense.  Wesley  was  self-cuntred  and  self-determining  in  an  unusual 
decree;  even  when  he  asked  or  took  counsel  of  others  he  miidn 
what  they  conferred  upon  him  thoroughly  his  own  before  he  acted 
upon  it.  Dr.  (Joke  and  the  schismatic  wing  of  the  Wesloynns  had  to 
iiw)  him  and  his  power  exactly  as  the  Jesuits  are  said  to  use  the 
POM  and  his  infallibility;  they  had  to  persuade.  Wesley  that  their 
opinions  were  his  own  judgments.  Ho  was  argumentative  mid 
opinionative  from  his  childhood.  lie  would  do  nothing,  even  while 
a  bov,  until  ho  was  thoroughly  self-convinced.  If  the  lad  was 
asked  to  take  a  piece  of  bread  or  fruit  at  any  time  axOtpt  tht 
regular  meal-times,  he  would  reply  with  cool  and  self-centred  in- 
dependence, "Thank  you,  I  will  think  of  it."  His  father  ODM 
observed  to  him,  "Child,  you  think  to  carry  everything  by  dint  of 
argument ;  but  you  will  find  how  little  is  ever  done  in  the  world  by 
close  reasoning."  Wesley  was  egotistic,  though  he  was  not  vain  or 
conceited;  he  was  confessedly  autocratic,  often  to  the  evtont  of 
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being1  domineering.  lie  claimed  the  very  widest  range  of  freedom 
for  himself  in  his  relations  with  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  ;  but  he 
would  allow  no  similar  liberty  of  thought  or  action  to  those  who 
derived  their  mission  and  jurisdiction  from  him.  They  were 
always  made  to  feel  that  tliey  were  "  Mr.  Wesley's  preachers." 
Mr.  Urlin  has  a  glimpse  of  the  central  force  in  his  character  when 
he  accidentally  speaks  of  him  as  "  this  self-reliant  man."  The 
Rev.  A.  Tooke,  an  usher  at  the  Charterhouse  when  John  Wesley 
was  a  pupil,  noticed  that  although  the  future  u  Pope  of  the 
Methodists,"  as  Toplady  always  called  him,  was  high  in  the  school, 
he  constantly  associated  with  the  boys  of  the  lower  forms.  lie 
used  to  gather  a  throng  of  the  smaller  lads  around  him,  and 
harangue  them.  When  Tooke  once  interrupted  him  in  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  orations,  and  asked  him  privately  why  he  did  not 
associate  with  the  bigger  boys,  who  were  his  equals,  Wesley 
answered,  "  Better  to  rule  in  hell  than  to  serve  in  heaven."  He 
showed  his  individuality  when  he  determined  to  wear  his  hair  long, 
in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  fashion  amongst  the  clergy.  Even 
Whitefield,  who  was  far  more  openly  opposed  to  the  ways  of 
the  Church  than  Wesley  was,  wore  an  imposing  wig.  When 
Wesley  declined  to  exchange  his  busy  life  at  Oxford  for  the 
parochial  charge  of  Epworth,  and  gave  his  father  his  reasons, 
the  noble  old  rector  wrote  that  the  main  consideration  in  choos- 
ing a  course  of  life  "  is  not  dear  self."  He  never  took  his 
son  to  be  selfish  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  expression ;  but  he 
probably  saw  clearly  the  huge  proportions  of  the  "  self-ness,"  so 
to  call  it,  in  his  remarkable  son.  "  Sir,"  said  William  Law  to  him, 
when  he  noticed  Wesley 's  dejection,  "I  perceive  you  would  fain 
convert  the  world  ;  but  you  must  wait  God's  own  time.  Nay,  if 
after  all  He  is  pleased  to  use  you  only  as  a  hewer  of  wood  or 
drawer  of  water,  you  should  submit."  That  keen  physician  of 
conscience  laid  his  finger  upon  the  spot.  A  few  years  later, 
Wesley's  restless  egotism  burst  forth  with  the  famous  declaration, 
"  I  look  upon  all  the  world  as  my  parish !  "  This  was  after  his 
"  conversion  "  by  Peter  Bohler.  In  the  very  same  year  James 
Hervey  wrote  to  Charles  Kinchin  (they  both  belonged  to  the 
original  u  Ploly  Club,"  or  "  Oxford  Methodists,"  who  were  guided 
by  the  counsels  of  William  Law  and  Wesley's  father),"  Why 
should  they  entice  you  from  your  parish  ?  Sure  we  are  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  made  you  overseer  of  that  little  fiock  ;  but  that  He  has 
released  from  that  charge,  and  called  you  to  another  sphere  of 
labour  (the  conversion  of  the  whole  world)  is  not  so  evident. 
There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  a  warm  and  able  advo- 
cate of  primitive  institutions.  I  marvel  that  he  has  so  soon  re- 
moved to  another  opinion.  This  is  a  fresh  conviction  how  variable 
his  mind  is,  and  though  burning  with  zeal  for  God,  yet  given  to 
change."  "I  remember  the  time,"Hervey  wrote  to  the  samecommoh 
friend,  "  when  Mr.  Wesley  was  fond  of  the  mystic  writers,  read 
one  of  their  leading  authors  over  and  over  again,  and  commended 
what  he  read  as  the  best  book  next  to  those  that  were  given  by 
inspiration ;  but  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  he  saw  his 
error,  retracted  his  opinions,  and  inveighed  against  them  as  stu- 
diously as  ever  he  had  extolled  them."  Just  such  an  impression 
as  was  made  upon  his  strong  and  receptive  individuality  by  a  new 
book  or  a  new  acquaintance,  in  his  earlier  days,  was  made  upon  it 
afterwards  by  the  "  sighs,  groanings,  swoonings,  screamings,  of 
young  and  old  "  which  had  followed  the  preaching  of  the  Mora- 
vians in  Europe  and  America,  and  which  began  to  follow  his  own 
and  Whitefield's  preaching.  He  at  once  took  these,  as  William 
Law  said,  for  proofs  which  "  proclaim  the  two-edged  sword  that 
is  in  his  mouth,"  and  show  that  "God  had  set  His  seal  to  the 
truth  and  goodness  of  his  preaching  ";  though,  as  the  same  critic 
adds,  "  all  this  is  so  far  from  being  proof  enough  of  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  no  proof  at  all.  If  it  will  do 
for  him  it  will  do  for  Mahomet."  William  Law  has  left  on  record 
that  throughout  his  intimacy  with  Wesley  he  "judged  him  to  be 
much  under  the  power  of  his  own  spirit."  "  It  was  owing  to  unwill- 
ingness or  inability  to  give  up  his  own  spirit,"  Law  wrote,  "  that  he 
was  forced  into  that  rash  and  foolish  censure  which  he  published 
in  print" — Wesley's  attack  on  the  mystics — "a  censure  so  false, 
and  regardless  of  right  and  wrong,"  said  Law,  "  as  hardly  anything 
can  exceed  it."  Law's  remarks  were  called  forth  by  the  extraor- 
dinary "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Law  "  (1756),  which  is  only  re- 
presented bv  an  extract  in  Wesley's  collected  works,  but  which 
the  uncritical  Mr.  Tyerman  describes  as  his  "castigation  "  of  the 
teacher  to  whom  he  owed  so  much.  Law's  correspondents  hoped 
that  he  would  answer  it.  He  replied,  "  If  I  knew  of  any  kind  of 
answer  that  would  do  Mr.  Wesley  any  real  good,  I  should  advise 
it.  It  does  not  admit  of  a  serious  answer,  because  there  is  nothing 
substantial  or  argumentative  about  it ;  and  to  answer  it  in  the  way 
of  ridicule  is  what  I  cannot  come  into,  being  full  as  averse  to  make 
a  mock  of  him  in  a  religious  garb,  as  to  doing  the  greatest  possible 
injury  to  his  person."  He  always  retained  a  fatherly  tenderness 
for  Wesley,  and  after  this  impertinent  provocation  he  wished  that 
Wesley's  "  every  stirring  of  zeal,  under  whatever  form  it  ap- 
pears, whether  in  knowledge  or  ignorance,  in  wisdom  or  weakness, 
may  be  directed  and  blessed  by  God  to  the  best  ends  it  is  capable 
of."  He  afterwards  described"  Wesley's  letter  as  "  such  a  juvenile 
composition  of  emptiness  and  pertness  as  is  below  the  character  of 
a  man  who  had  been  serious  in  religion  but  half  a  month."  A 
year  later  Law  (1757)  wrote  of  Wesley's  "  Address  to  the  Clergy  " 
as  "  Babvlonish  ;  but  yet  so  wrong  as  to  be  worse  than  no  .advice 
at  all,"  and  as  '•'empty  babble  "  from  beginning  to  end.  The  next 
year  175S,  we  find  the  gentle  James  Hervey  complaining  of 
Wes'lev's  autocratic  literary  manner  and  matter.  "  lie  is  so  un- 
fair  in'his  quotations,  and  so  magisterial  in  his  manner,  that  I  tind  | 


no  small  difficulty  to  preserve  the  decency  of  the  gentleman  and 
the  meekness  of  the  Christian  in  my  intended  answer."  Three 
years  later  Wosley  imperiously  expelled  six  men  from  his  Methodist 
Society  for  the  sin  of  "  reading  Jacob  Behmen  and  Mr.  Law." 
When  Dr.  John  Byrom  expostulated  with  Wesley  on  this  piece 
of  tyranny,  he  said  that  he  had  not  excommunicated  the  offenders 
for  reading  their  books,  but  for  troubling  others  with  their 
notions.  "  Wesley  put  the  matter  very  magisterially,  upon  his 
own  authority,"  says  Byrom,  "  so  that  I  used  the  expression  Pope 
John  to  him  and  Your  Holiness."  It  is  certainly  significant  that 
such  utterly  different  men  as  Law,  Byrom,  and  Toplady,  all  of 
whom  were  exceptionally  keen  observers,  should  have  agreed  in 
the  early  and  middle  periods  of  Wesley's  career  in  comparing  him 
to  the  Pope,  while  Byrom  in  1761  and  Toplady  in  1774  directly 
called  him  "Pope  "  and  "  His  Holiness."  In  the  later  period  of 
his  career  his  own  restive  followers,  chafing  under  his  resolute 
grip,  could  find  no  fitter  epithet.  When  the  aged  Wesley  in  1787 
compelled  John  Pawson,  whom  he  had  "  ordained  "  for  Scotland, 
to  put  oft'  his  gown  and  bands  at  his  return  to  England,  when  he 
put  "  Mr."  instead  of  "  Rev."  on  the  letters  sent  to  Pawson,  the 
unfrocked  "  Presbyter "  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends : — "  Mr. 
Wesley  seems  more  determined  to  abide  in  the  Church  than 
ever.  He  talked  about  it  again  and  again  in  the  public  con- 
ference, in  the  society,  &c,  and  in  such  a  hot  fiery  spirit  as  I 
did  not  like  to  see.  He  talked  of  fighting  with  a  flail,  and  of 
putting  all  out  of  Society  who  do  not  go  to  church.  We  are 
to  be  just  what  we  were  before  we  came  to  Scotland — no 
sacraments,  no  gowns,  no  nothing  at  all  of  any  kind  soever." 
After  an  attack  on  the  "cursed  prejudice"  and  the  "furious 
bigotry  "  of  the  gentle  Charles  Wesley,  and  "  the  fire  from  hell 
that  burns  in  that  poor  miserable  man's  breast,"  the  amiable 
Methodist  preacher  and  autobiographer  pours  out  his  complaint 
against  the  resistless  papacy  of  John  Wesley  : — 

There  seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  doing  anything,  but  just  in  the  old 
way,  while  Mr.  Wesley  lives.  Soloinou  says  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun  ;  but  here  we  see  something  which  I  believe  was  never  seen  in  the 
Christian  Church  before — that  men,  approved  of  God  and  their  brethren, 
and  that  for  many  years,  should  be  regularly  ordained  [this  is  the  point 
which  Charles  Wesley  denied,  and  on  which  John  Wesley  inconsistently 
varied]  and  act  in  the  capacity  of  ministers,  and  yet  should  be  deposed 
from  that  office  by  one  single  man.  Even  the  Pope  himself  never  acted  such 
a  part  as  this.  VVhat  an  astonishing  degree  of  power  does  our  aged  father 
and  friend  exercise. 

Wesley  was  then  eighty-four  years  old  ;  and  it  is  an  evidence  of 
the  combination  of  strong  self-determination  and  variableness  in 
him  to  the  very  last  that  Pawson,  "  with  much  entreaty,"  as  he 
says  in  this  same  letter,  "  got  him  to  ordain  Mr.  McAllum  and 
Suter.  Two  more  were  ordained ;  one  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
one  for  Nova  Scotia." 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  fourth  volume  of  that  Popular  History  of  the  United 
States  (1)  written  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Gay,  to  which,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  the  late  Mr.  Bryant  consented  to  give  the  authority  of 
his  name,  completes  the  work,  extending  from  the  treason  of 
Arnold  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Lincoln.  We  need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  in  any  sense 
a  book  to  be  recommended  to  English  readers.  Americans  are 
prepared  from  their  earliest  youth  to  make  a  large  and  liberal 
allowance  for  party  spirit,  and  if  they  cannot  equally  be  trusted  to 
discount  abuse  and  misrepresentation  of  foreign  Powers,  and  espe- 
cially of  England,  it  is  probable  that  no  historian  who  showed 
himself  scrupulous  upon  these  points  would  have  much  chance  of 
their  favour.  But  it  is  not  desirable  that  such  portion  of  the  Eng- 
lish public  as  is  likely  to  depend  upon  a  "  popular"  history  for  its 
knowledge  of  American  politics  and  American  relations  with,  this 
country  should  take  its  views  of  eitl.er  from  a  work  like  this. 
Unhappily,  few  Englishmen  are  given  to  study  the  history  of  the 
United  States  as  scholars  study  that  of  the  ancient  world,  or  poli- 
ticians that  of  modern  Europe.  Still  more  unfortunately,  most  of 
those  summaries  or  current  histories  from  which  in  their  boyhood 
our  countrymen  derive  the  vague  ideas  they  do  possess  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  Transatlantic  story — the  settlement  and  early  ad- 
ministration of  New  England,  the  revolution,  the  anti-slavery 
contest,  and  the  Confederate  war — are  singularly  one-sided,  and 
with  scarcely  an  exception  are  written  from  the  American  point 
of  view  by  Americans,  or  by  English  sympathizers  scarcely  better 
informed  or  more  scrupulous.  All  the  current  misrepresentations 
are  reiterated  in  this  as  in  the  previous  volumes  of  the  work 
before  us.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  long  political  contest 
between  North  and  South  the  true  character  of  the  issue  is  never 
made  apparent.  The  fact  that  the  North  willingly  purchased  the 
Union  by  ceding  all  that  the  South  demanded  in  respect  of 
security  for  slavery  and  for  State  rights,  and  afterwards,  clinging 
to  tho  purchased  privilege,  strove  to  cheat  her  partner  out  of 
the  promised  consideration,  is  not  merely  not  set  forth,  but  is 
studiously  suppressed.  In  truth,  the  political  history  is  scanty 
as  well  as  misleading — the  pazes  given  to  the  seventy  years 
of  peace  being  fewer  by  far  than  those  in  which  the  events 
of  seven  weeks  of  either  war  are  described.    There  are  head- 


(1)  A  Papular  History  of  the  United  States :  from  the  First  Discover? 
of  the  Western  Jfemixpliere  by  the  Northmen  tn  the  End  of  the  Civil  War. 
By  William  Cullen  IJryant  and  Sydney  II.  Gay.  Vol.  IV.  Illustrated. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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intrs  in  the  table  of  contents  which  alone  are  sufficient  to 
condemn  the  book.  Every  man  who  has  studied  with  average 
candour  the  history  of  the  Confederate  war  knows  that  the  North 
owed  at  least  as  much  to  the  patient  wisdom,  the  organizing 
geniu3,  the  temper,  the  forbearance,  the  enduring  good  faith  of 
General  McClellan  as  to  the  daring  and  strategic  skill  of  Sherman 
or  the  stern  resolution  and  capacity  for  extensive  command  dis- 
played by  General  Grant.  But  for  McClellan  the  North  would 
never  have  had  an  army;  and  McCIellan's  work  was  done  at 
the  most  critical  moment  of  his  country's  fortunes,  in  despite  of 
a  factious,  spiteful,  .persistent  opposition  from  nearly  every 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  Opposed  to  the  greatest  General  and 
the  best  army  of  the  South  in  its  prime,  unsupported  by  his 
own  Government,  McClellan  achieved  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  turned  by  himself  into  an  army,  almost  as  much 
as  General  Grant,  with  thrice  that  number  in  the  field,  accom- 
plished, with  the  full  conQdence  and  eager  support  of  his  own 
Government,  against  the  mere  wrecks  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia.  If  English  readers  were,  as  a  rule,  familiar  even  with 
the  outlines  of  American  military  history,  we  should  not  have  to 
warn  them  against  placing  any  reliance  on  a  fact  related  by  Mr. 
S.  II.  Gay ;  his  own  table  of  contents  would  suffice  to  demon- 
strate his  utter  unfitness  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken. 

The  recorder  for  boys  of  the  story  of  the  United  States  navy  (2) 
is  entitled,  of  course,  to  be  simply  a  panegyrist — to  explain  away 
every  disaster,  to  exaggerate  every  victoiy.  We  may  think  that 
Dr.  Los»ing  has  somewhat  abused  this  privilege,  that  his  work 
would  have  been  more  interesting  as  well  as  more  instructive  had 
lie  told  the  simple  truth  about  those  victories  of  American  ships 
of  the  line  nominally  rated  as  frigates,  wherein,  like  his  prede- 
cessors, he  glories  so  loudly.  Even  boys — at  least  English  boys — 
might  chance  to  ask  themselves  how  it  happened  that  after  suc- 
cesses so  signal,  generally  involving  the  actual  destruction  of  a 
British  vessel  and  her  crew  with  small  loss  to  the  victors,  the 
result  was  so  exactly  reversed  when  the  Shannon  and  the  Chesa- 
peake met  on  confessedly  equal  terms.  The  American  commander 
was  the  hero  of  one  of  their  most  brilliant  victories.  He  fought 
as  desperately  as  any  Briton.  He  refused  at  the  last  to  surrender  ; 
and  bis  flag  was  hauled  down  by  British  boarders.  Yet  his  defeat 
wilts  as  signal  and  as  sanguinary  as  had  bcien  his  former  triumph. 
The  superiority  of  the  Shannon,  as  proved  by  the  loss  inflicted 
and  sustained,  wms  as  marked  as  the  inferiority  of  the  Mace- 
donian. Again,  it  might  occur,  even  to  an  American  writer  or 
American  readers,  how  misapplied  is  any  boast  of  the  hundred 
thousand  dollar  cargo  sent  to  the  starving  operatives  of  Lanca- 
shire. But  Dr.  Lossinpr's  modest  pretensions  may  reconcile  even 
English  readers  to  his  obvious  oflences  ;  those  of  Mr.  Gay  amount 
to  a  heinous  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  literary  and 
historical  morality. 

'  Mr.  Forney  8  memoir  of  General  Hancock  (3)  reaches  us  not  a 
little  too  late.  In  form  a  military  biography,  it  is  in  fact,  and 
•even  by  the  confession  of  the  author,  no  better  than  a  campaign 
pamphlet  put  forward  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

-Mr.  Knox's  Boy  Traveller's  (4)  have,  we  perceive,  continued 
their  Oriental  journey  through  Siam,  Java,  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  Dr.  Bron.son,  lest  his  young  pupils  should  run  wild, 
continues  at  as  great  length  as  heretofore  to  improve  every  oc- 
casion with  a  geographical  lecture,  which,  despite  the  fatigues 
they  must  have  undergone,  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  upon 
them  the  soporific  effect  we  fear  it  will  generally  produco  upon 
stay-at-home  readers  of  the  same  age.  A  certain  amount  of 
judicious  skipping,  not  beyond  the  capacity  of  schoolboys,  will, 
however,  render  the  book  quite  as  interesting  as  its  predecessor,  if 
not  equal  to  some  of  those  stories  of  boyish  adventure  in  America 
itself,  one  or  two  of  which,  if  we  are  "not  mistaken,  and  by  no 
■MM  the  worst,  we  owe  to  the  same  pen.  The  illustrations  are 
•XCelleBt  and  of  a  higher  order  than  might  have  been  expected  ; 
the  text  and  paper  are  on  a  level  with  those  of  tho  best  Christmas 
volumes,  whoso  authors  and  publishers  cater  so  carefully  for  the 
refined  taste  of  the  rising  generation  of  to-day,  and  provoke  year 
after  year  the  envy  of  their  less  fortunate  parents. 

On  Um  Ithine,  (5)  savours  much  more  of  tho  guide  book,  nud 
neither  the  type,  the  double-column  pages,  tho  illustrations,  nor 
yet  the  substance  of  the  work  redeem  it  from  the  dulness  cha- 
racteristic of  all  such  volume*.  It  covers,  however,  some  odd 
corners,  not  only  of  Austria,  but  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  Scandinavia, 
to  which  so  full  a  guide-book  is  not  usually  to  bo  found. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Seabury  (6),  the  first  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  the  United  States,  will,  we  think,  interest  r  wider 
public  than  tho  limited  circle  of  mere  students  of  ecclesiastical 
politics  and  history,  it  throw*  not  a  little  Yvjhi  on  the  hardship, 
tho  injustice,  tho  systemat.c  persecution  to  which  the  Episcopalian  < 

(a)  The  Stnry  of  the.  Unite*  Stnte*  'Navy.   For  Boys.    By  Benson  J. 

I  newMj,  LL.D.  Innstrated;  Hew  Terh  i  Harper*?  Brothers,  1881. 

(3)  Hf*  and  Military  Carmr  of  h'inJUId  Smlt  lluurorh.  It v  the  lion. 
J.  W.  Forney,  .Ion  nm  list.    Illustrated.    I  If, eland,  OhlO  :  Week  ft  Co. 

(4)  TTtt  Boy  Traveller!  in  the  /'or  I '.int.  I'nrt  II.  Adrrntnret  i,/  Tun 
Youth*  iii  11  Journey  In  .Sin m  iiml  Jam.  By  T.  \V,  Knox,  Author  of 
**  Overland  Through  Asia,"  fte.  Illustrated.  New  York  1  Ilnr|«  r  ft 
Brothers.   London:  Sampson  Low  ft  Co,  1881. 

(5)  On  the  llhine  ;  nnil  other  Storim  of  EmVptOM  Travel.  Bv  various 
Authors.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  ft  Co.  'London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  I''fe  and  CoTTUpandence  nf  tin -.Right  Rev.  Samuel  Seolnmj,  //.I/., 

Tir$t  BQkopof  Oonmetiaut.  Bv B.  K.  Bsardsley,  D.D., LL.D.  Boston] 
Houghton,  Mifflin,  4  Co.    London  :  Trtlbncr  &  Co.  1881. 


of  America  were  subject  during  and  after  the  war,  and  in- 
cidentally, moreover,  reminds  us  of  the  similar  persecution  which 
the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  long  underwent  at  home. 
The  political  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother-country 
rendered  necessary,  not  for  ecclesiastical  but  for  political  reasons, 
an  independent  organization  of  the  American  Church.  It 
was  essential,  o£  course,  that  the  first  bishop  should  receive 
his  ordination  from  those  who  derived  their  own  episcopal 
authority  directly  and  legitimately  from  apostolic  days.  Dr. 
Seabury  was  selected  by  the  clergymen  of  Connecticut  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  and  seek  episcopal  ordination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  Primates  of  England,  the  stupid  indifference  or  more  than  in- 
difference of  the  Government  of  the  day — a  Government  consist- 
ing exclusively  of  professed  Churchmen — are  hardly  intelligible 
to  a  more  earnest  generation.  Provision  had  been  made  to  enable 
English  bishops  to  ordain  foreign  clergy  without  requiring  the  oath 
of  allegiance.  But  the  Act  did  not  provide  for  the  ordination  of 
bishops ;  and  the  Primates  neither  dared  to  proceed  without  Par- 
liamentary authorization  to  the  exercise  of  their  purely  spiritual 
functions,  nor  cared  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  Bill  to  allay 
their  scruples.  It  was,  therefore,  from  the  Primus  of  the  Scotch 
branch  of  the  Church  that  Dr.  Seabury  received  episcopal  orders, 
and  it  is  from  the  Scotch,  and  not  from  the  English,  Church 
that  the  Episcopacy  of  America  traces  its  immediate  descent. 

The  American  Government  has  what  English  agriculturists  have 
so  long  claimed  in  vain — an  agricultural  department — and  that 
department  employs  Mr.  J.  H.  Comstock  as  official  entomologist. 
In  that  capacity  the  latter  has  prepared  a  volume,  equally  re- 
markable for  its  scientific  and  its  practical  minuteness  of  in- 
vestigation and  detail,  on  the  insects  by  which  the  cotton  crop  is 
infested,  and  particularly  on  that  army  worm  which  in  some 
seasons  is  almost  as  destructive  to  the  staple  of  the  South  as  the 
Colorado  beetle  to  the  potato.  The  history  of  the  Southern  pest, 
though  not  practically  interesting  to  English  readers  in  the  same 
degree,  is  not  of  less  scientific  nor  perhaps  of  less  practical  and 
commercial  moment,  and  the  details  of  its  natural  history  given  in 
the  Blue-book  before  us  (7)  are  certainly  curious  and  amusing. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  also  an  Entomological  Com- 
mission, which  has  published  a  smaller  bulletin  upon  the  cotton 
worm  (S),  describing  not  only  the  worm  itself,  but  the  various 
enemies  by  which  its  propagation  and  extension  are  checked  and 
its  ravages  to  some  extent  limited. 

Dr.  Henry  Boynton  Smith  (9)  was  by  no  means  an  undis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Congregational  Church,  a  professor  in 
one  of  its  principal  colleges,  a  preacher  and  theologian  of  con- 
siderable repute.  That  the  wjfe  of  such  a  man  should  think  him 
worthy  a  biography  of  the  usual  American  length  and  minuteness, 
filling  more  than  four  hundred  large  octavo  pages  and  crowded 
with  letters  and  other  writings  in  somewhat  close  type,  is 
only  natural  and  becoming ;  that  such  a  work  should  find  a 
large  number  of  readers  to  concur  in  the  estimate  of  its 
biographical  value  or  personal  interest  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be 
expected.  It  would  seem  as  if  every  American  not  utterly 
insignificant  must  have  his  life  written,  and  with  such  singular 
disregard  to  proportion  that,  if  each  work  were  to  find  a  hundred 
readers,  the  public  of  the  United  States  would  have  little  leisure 
to  bestow  on  any  other  kind  of  literature. 

Wo  cannot  think  that  tho  Sketches  and  Jleminisccnces  of  the 
Radical  Club  of  JJoston  (10)  were  worth  collection  and  publica- 
tion. Tho  Club  represents  tho  eo-called  liberal  religionists  who 
in  the  lost  and  present  generations  have  sprung  from  the  loins  of 
Unitarianism,  as  Unitariauism  sprang  from  one  section  of  the  old 
Puritanic  body;  The  volume  is  full  of  second-hand  infidelity, 
marked  by  what  might  havo  been  twenty  years  ngo  regarded 
as  somewhat  dnriug,  not  to  eay  blasphemous,  distinctness  of 
language,  but  what  nowadays  it  requires  much  more  courago 
perhaps  to  rebuke  than  to  publish.  \\  e  do  not  think  that  it  con- 
tains anything  that  will  either  startle  or  enlighten  tho  readers  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  and  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Dr.  Ingraham's  account  of  a  Northern  Governess's  letters  on 
her  experiences  in  the  South  in  tho  days  of  shivery  (11)  is  written 
from  a  distinctly  Southern,  not  to  say  pro-shivery,  point  of  view, 
llow  far  the  letters  are  genuine  or  founded  on  fact  wo  hardly 
know,  and  the  imni -taint \  on  this  point  deprives  them  of  what 
little  value  they  ini^'ht  otherwise  have  possessed.  They  dual  with 
a  bygoiio  t hue,  late  of  icicl  vthal  has  now  none  but  a  purely 
historical  interest,  and  do  not  possess  (hut  stamp  of  historical 
authenticity  which  cmiM  have  rendered  thum  useful  ns  evidence 
of  the  real  character  of  Southern  society. 

It  is  scarcely  needful  to  do  more  than  niontion  the  most  recent 

t-j)  Re/mil  n/mii  Cotton  /lined*.    Prepared  ilii'l'r  the   Direction  of  tho 
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volume  of  a  deservedly  popular  series,  The  Travels  and  Adventures 
of  Marco  Polo  (12),  adapted  to  the  reading  of  young  people.  Tlioso 
of  the  rising  generation  who  are  fortunate  or  sensible  enough  to 
read  these  neat  little  volumes  will  know  a  good  deal  more  of 
some  of  the  most  interesting  passages  of  history  than  many  of 
their  elders  have  acquired  by  years  of  laborious  study  devoted  to 
worm-eaten  books,  written  in  antiquated  style,  and  printed  in  that 
peculiar  type  which,  however  attractive  to  archajologists,  is  rather 
repulsive  to  the  public.  In  the  meantime  they  will  enjoy  no  little 
interest  and  amusement  in  a  course  of  what  they  will  never  find 
out  unless  told  to  be  valuable  and  till  now  somewhat  rare  instruc- 
tion. Miss  Feudge's  India  (13)  may  be  called  a  popular  or 
school  history  of  India  under  native  rule,  with  one  or  two  chapters 
appended  on  the  history  of  the  British  conquest  and  administra- 
tion. Why  Miss  Feudge  chooses  to  misspell  Sepoy  after  a  fashion 
of  her  own  we  cannot  pretend  to  guess.  It  has  nothing,  we  can 
assure  her,  to  do  either  with  the  sea,  or  with  the  teapoy,  perhaps 
more  familiar  to  ladies.  Mr,  Allan  Finkerton  oilers  to  the  lovers 
of  sensational  stories  another  heavy  volume  of  his  detective  ex- 
periences, real  or  fictitious  (14). 

We  have  an  almost  alarming  quantity  of  verse,  mostly,  we 
regret  to  say,  of  that  character  which  neither  gods,  men,  nor  book- 
stalls will  allow.  Few  of  the  volumes  on  our  table  can  be  called 
bad ;  most  of  them  contain  a  few  specimens  which  oblige  us  to 
feel  that  the  writer,  with  care  and  with  critical  faculty,  might 
have  done  better.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  shows  power  of  the 
higher  order;  none  of  them  could,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
teen  otherwise  than  third-rate. 

Miss  Rosa  Jeflrey  (15)  has  here  and  there  poems  not  un- 
worthy of  a  place  in  local  or  othe'-wise  limited  anthologies.  Her 
"  Love  and  Jealousy,"  for  instance,  is  readable  and  amusing;  her 
serious  pieces,  and  especially  those  whose  seriousness  deepens 
into  tragedy,  are  perhaps  her  weakest.  Under  the  Olive  (16) 
is  stronger  and  more  even,  often  good,  never  excellent,  scarcely 
ever  stirring.  Mr.  Fields  (17)  does  not  know  when  he 
crosses  the  line  between  comedy  and  farce,  between  the  free  and 
easy  and  the  absurd.  The  Coming  of  the.  Princess  (18)  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  last  denomination  ;  but  even  here  there  are  pieces 
by  no  means  so  bad  as  that  from  which  the  volume  takes  its  name. 
The  Wild  Roses  of  Cape  Arm  (19)  might  have  borne  cultivation, 
but  even  so  would  hardly  win  a  prize  in  any  but  a  local  show. 
The  Vision  of  Nimrod  (20)  is  sometimes  prosaic,  sometimes 
extravagant.  Mr.  Winter  has  a  power  of  versification,  a  com- 
mand of  language,  which  might  have  been  turned  to  even  better 
purpose  (21).  The  "  White  Flag,"  for  example,  contains  some 
good  thoughts  in  language  whose  chief  fault  is  a  certain  insuffi- 
ciency of  force.  The  poet  forgets,  by  the  way,  that  the  white 
flag  means  truce,  not  surrender.  , 
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THE  TRANSVAAL. 

THE  grievous  disastei'  at  the  Ma j aba  mountain  near 
Laing's  Nek  can  scarcely  fail  to  put  an  end  to  nego- 
tiation. The  demands  of  the  Boers  will  now  be  increased  ; 
and  the  difficulty  of  an  amicable  compromise  is  greatly 
aggravated  by  defeat.  The  death  of  Sir  O.  Colley,  who 
was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation,  will  be 
an  additional  cause  of  interruption.  The  loss  of  a  gallant 
soldier  is  attended  with  general  l'egrct  ;  and,  but  for 
the  insufficient  number  of  men  and  the  melancholy  re- 
sult, his  latest  enterprise  would  not  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  proof  of  rashness.  The  discovery  of  an 
unoccupied  height  which  commanded  and  turned  the 
line  of  the  enemy's  defence  was  creditable  to  Sir  G. 
Colley's  military  skill ;  and  the  risk  of  being  anticipated 
by  the  Boers  in  the  occupation  of  the  hill  explains  his 
apparent  precipitation  in  bringing  on  an  engage- 
ment while  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  in  Natal,  hurry- 
ing up  the  reinforcements  to  the  front.  Unfortunately, 
Sir  G.  Colley,  not  for  the  first  time,  miscalculated  the 
force  which  was  required  to  accomplish  a  special  service. 
He  evidently  believed  that  six  hundred  men  in  a  strong 
position  could  repel  the  attack  of  a  much  larger  number. 
The  perhaps  unfounded  report  of  a  neglect  to  secure  a 
<lne  supply  of  ammunition  offered  some  consolation  to 
national  susceptibility,  at  the  expense  of  the  general  in 
command.  It  now  appears  that  Sir  G.  Colley  had, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  his  force,  only 
Jeft  twenty  men  to  gnard  the  access  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  and  that  the  Boers  were  able  to  storm  the  position 
with  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  numbers.  Defeat 
was  perhaps  rendered  more  certain  by  the  selection  of 
•detachments  from  several  regiments  and  of  a  few  sailors 
of  the  Naval  Brigade  to  perform  a  service  which  required 
the  strictest  discipline  and  the  most  perfect  confidence  of 
every  man  in  his  comrades.  Notwithstanding  previous 
failures,  Sir  G.  Colley  seems  himself  to  have  neglected 
the  warning  not  to  despise  the  enemy  which  he  had 
addressed  to  the  army.  Since  his  death  in  the  field  it 
would  be  ungenerous  to  blame  severely  the  victim  of  his 
own  impradenco. 

It  had  long  been  known  in  the  army  that  Sir  GlOBGfl 
Colley  relied  too  confidently  on  the  quality  of  English 
troops,  in  comparative  disregard  of  their  numerical 
strength.  He  is  believed  when  no  was  military  secretary 
to  the  Viceroy  of  India  to  have  recommended  tho  employ- 
ment of  an  absurdly  insufficient  force  for  tho  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  His  three  successive  defeats  in  tho  Trans- 
vaal campaign  may  be  attributed  to  tho  same  peculiarity 
or  defect  of  judgment.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  assumes  tho  command  until  tho  arrival 
of  Sir  Frederick  ROBERTS,  Both  officers  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  the  army  and  tho  country ;  and,  even  if  they 
»o.u  disposod  to  incur  unnecessary  risks,  they  may  bo 
trusted  to  profit  by  tho  recent  lesson.  The  Government 
acts  wisely  in  sending  largo  reinforcements  to  the  soat 
of  war;  and  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  is  now  probably  itroog 
enough  to  hold  Newcastle  or  Mount  Prospect  in  safety 
till  ho  is  joined  by  tho  regiments  whicb  arc  already 
ordered  to  Natal.  Tho  only  urgent  reason  for  Imme- 
diate action  would  bo  furnished  by  tho  precarious  con- 
dition of  Borno  of  tho  garrisons  in  tho  interior.  The 
stiango  roport  that  the  Boon  had  taken  Wakkcr.-,troom 
or  Wcsselstroom,  and  that  the  garrison  afterwards  re- 


covered the  place,  requires  confirmation.  It  has  hitherto 
been  supposed  that  none  of  the  fortified  posts  were  in 
immediate  danger  of  assault ;  but  their  stores,  and  especially 
their  provisions,  must  be  in  process  of  exhaustion.  The 
first  attack  on  Laing's  Nek  was  at  the  time  considered 
as  an  indication  that  the  General  believed  one  or  more  of 
the  garrisons  to  be  in  danger,  and  in  a  curiously  apologetic 
order  of  the  day  he  gave  his  troops  the  same  explana- 
tion of  his  abortive  enterprise.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  will 
perhaps  be  able  to  obtain  through  native  messengers  accu- 
rate information  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  relief.  It  is 
not  at  present  known  how  far  his  movements  may  be  regu- 
lated or  hampered  by  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch  population 
in  the  Newcastle  district,  and  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
Orange  Free  State  with  the  insurgents.  In  the  conduct  of 
the  campaign  it  is  necessary  to  trust  the  discretion  of  a 
gallant  and  practical  officer. 

The  resolution  passed  by  the  Free  State  Legislature, 
though  courteous  in  language,  is  menacing  in  substance. 
Only  one  side  of  tho  controversy  is  noticed,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Government  is  advised  to  make  concessions  which  are 
equivalent  to  unconditional  submission.  The  alternative, 
though  it  is  not  plainly  stated,  is  suggested  in  intelligible 
language.  The  sympathies  of  blood  and  of  customs  be- 
tween the  two  neighbouring  communities  are  mentioned 
with  the  obvious  purpose  of  explaining  an  impending 
alliance.  A  part  of  the  active  population  has  probably  anti- 
cipated the  action  of  the  Government.  It  is  not  known 
whether  volunteers  from  the  Free  State  have  taken  part  in 
tho  recent  engagement ;  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  tho 
Boers  have  received  reinforcements  from  the  other  side  of  tho 
border.  If  ostensible  neutrality  is  observed,  tho  Govern- 
ment of  the  Free  State  will  probably,  whilo  it  avoids  a 
declaration  of  wjir,  place  its  territory  aud  its  resources  nt 
tho  disposal  of  the  insurgents.  A  few  guns  now  in  tho 
possession  of  tho  Boers  aro  bclievod  to  have  bten  obtained 
from  tho  Free  State.  Tho  same  document  contains  vaguo 
threats  of  disaffection  among  tho  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the 
English  colonies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  good  feeling 
which  had  replaced  former  antagonism  of  race  and  lan- 
guago  has  been  perceptibly  impaired  by  tho  unfortunate 
quarrel  in  the  Transvaal ;  but  thus  far  there  has  been  do 
open  display  of  disaffection  at  the  Cape.  Mr.  KkoGIB'h 
dream  of  a  Dutch  Republic,  extending  from  Simon's  Hay 
to  the  Zambesi,  is  not  likely  to  bo  realized;  Inn. 
thero  is  no  knowing  what  may  bo  tho  result  of  a  pro- 
longation of  tho  war.  Tho  agitation  which  has  arisen 
in  Holland  is  itself  embarrassing  ;  but  Dutch  patriots 
travel  fast  in  political  speculation.  Some  projectors  have, 
dovised  a  plan  for  tho  transfer  of  tho  Transvaal  to  the 
Kingdom  of  tho  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  Borneo, 
which  tho  English  do  not  want,  and  which  does  not. 
belong  to  the  Dutch.  Holland  is  immediately  to  concede 
independence  to  those  partH  of  tho  Transvaal  which  aro 
supposed  to  be  fit  for  it,  nnd  apparently  to  retain  the  n  it 
as  a  eoinmii-sion  or  reward  for  trouble.  Tho  lobttitation 
of  Crete  for  Kpirus  in  tho  negotiations  on  the  Groek  and 
Turkish  question  was  a  commonplace  propo  al  in  com- 
parison with  the  Horuco  scheme. 

Thero  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  tho  renewal  of  1 1  e 
RiMito  war  will  in  any  way  affect  the  more  lerioai  0  m- 
flictin  the  Transvaal  unless  it  causes  the  overthrow  of  Mi 
BftUOo'fl  administration.  Thoro  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  power  and  spirit  of  tho  insurgent  native;  are  broken, 
though  they  arc  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  without  mo  lili- 
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cation  tho  severe  terms  imposed  by  the  conquerors.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  Lord  Kimheki.ey  was  well  advised 
in  addressing  to  the  Cape  a  censure  or  remonstrance  on  the 
harsh  conditions  offered  to  tho  Basutos.  Three  of  tho 
most  obnoxious  chiefs  arc  to  be  subjected  to  trial,  which, 
as  all  the  facts  arc  notorious,  practically  means  conviction. 
It  is  not  to  be  suspected  that  the  Ministers  of  tho  colony 
would  inflict  capital  punishment  for  a  political  offence 
which  is  scarcely  a  moral  crime.  The  incriminated  chiefs 
would,  like  CSTEWATO,  bo  condemned  to  imprisonment; 
and,  in  time,  when  their  country  was  quiet,  their  sen- 
tence might  be  remitted  without  inconvenience.  It 
"was  a  matter  of  course  that  tho  disarmament  which 
was  the  cause  or  pretext  of  the  rebellion  should  bo 
enforced  when  resistance  was  suppressed.  The  justice  of 
the  lino  which  is  to  be  paid  as  a  result  of  defeat  depends 
on  its  amount.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  other 
terms  of  peace  would  not  have  been  rejected  if  the 
Government  of  tho  Cape  had  waived  the  surrender  and 
punishment  of  the  leaders.  The  choice  of  accepting  or 
refusing  a  peace  probably  rests  with  the  chiefs  who  were 
personally  interested  in  the  demand  of  surrender.  Lord 
KlMBEBLEY  may  perhaps  be  justified  in  thinking  the  terms 
severe;  but  he  has  no  means  of  giving  effect  to  his  inde- 
pendent judgment.  Sir  Hercules  Rorinsox,  though 
ho  had  received  direct  instructions  from  home,  acted 
in  the  negotiation  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers. 
The  disapproval  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  is  not 
unlikely  to  confirm  Mr.  Sprigg  and  his  colleagues  in 
their  policy  with  respect  to  the  Basutos.  They  from 
the  first  refused  to  solicit  or  to  receive  assistance  in 
the  war  from  the  Imperial  Government,  for  the  reason, 
as  they  uniformly  allowed,  of  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  exclusive  control  of  native  affairs.  As  Lord  Kim- 
berley  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  interfere  with  their 
practical  independence,  his  comments  on  the  unconciliatory 
spirit  of  the  Government  will  only  produce  irritation. 
The  Cape  Ministers  have  falsified  some  of  the  predictions 
which  were  commonly  uttered  when  the  Basutos  first 
were  in  rebellion.  In  a  few  months  they  have  both  re- 
peatedly defeated  the  natives,  and  they  have  perhaps  pro- 
duced a  stronger  impression  by  depriving  them  on  a 
large  scale  of  their  cattle.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
they  should  allow  the  Imperial  Government  to  interfere  in 
the  results  of  the  war.  It  would  seem  that  the  conflict 
has  been  mainly  projected  and  sustained  by  the  English 
part  of  the  population.  The  Burghers  who,  like  some  of 
the  Federal  regiments  at  Bull  Run,  retired  from  the  army 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  are  not  zealous  in  the  war. 


THE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS. 

AFTER  a  curious  period  of  vacillation  at  the  end  of 
last  week  and  at  the  beginning  of  this,  the  Govern- 
ment at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  adopt  a  course  in  re- 
ference to  the  business  of  the  House  which,  although  de- 
cidedly "  complicated,"  as  Sir  Richard  Cross  called  it, 
and  open  to  very  serious  objections  from  the  practical 
point  of  view,  at  least  relieves  them  from  the  charge  of 
intended  breach  of  contract  which  weighed  so  heavily  on 
them  up  to  Monday.  The  mysterious  silence  observed  for 
some  days  may  be  thought  to  point  to  the  suggestion  that 
some  such  breach  was  at  least  considered,  and  the  return 
of  Ministers  to  a  sounder  mind  has  been  accompanied  by 
serious  grumblings,  not  merely  from  the  extreme  Radicals, 
but  from  the  newspaper  which  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  organ  of  the  Conservative  party.  The  extreme  im- 
propriety, from  the  point  of  view  of  party  morality,  of 
dropping  the  Arms  Bill  has  been  pointed  out  before  now. 
The  impropriety  of  dropping  it,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
public  polic}',  may  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  expounded  in 
the  speech  of  the  Home  Secretary  on  Tuesday.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  present  to  point  out  that  the  days  of  inter- 
regnum in  which  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  earnest  or  not  about  the  Arms  Bill  have 
been,  singularly  enough,  marked  by  a  return  of  the  out- 
rages which,  since  it  was  evident  that  they  were  in  earnest 
about  the  Coercion  Bill,  had  almost  ceased.  No  better 
proof  could  be  given  of  the  danger  of  Governments  playing 
fast  and  loose,  if  indeed  any  proof  were  needed  of  a  thing 
self-evident  and  indisputable. 

Althongh,  however,  the  introduction  of  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Bill  (to  give  it  its  proper  title)  is  a  matter  for 
the  sincerest  congratulation,  the  arrangement  which  the 
Government  have  adopted  in  reference  to  the  general  pro- 


gross  of  business  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  Ifc 
is  sure  to  lead,  and  indeed  has  already  led,  to  serious 
complications  ;  it  is  nearly  certain  to  result  in  a  groat  loss 
of  time,  and  it  has  disclosed  several  new  and  unpleasant 
proofs  of  the  awkwardness  of  the  state  of  urgency. 
•According  to  the  theory  which  was  generally  held,  tho 
House  had  voted  itself  into  this  state  once  for  all,  in 
respect  not  merely  to  the  Coercion  Bill,  but  to  the  Arms 
Bill.  The  Government  and  the  Si'HAKEE,  however,  held  a 
different  view,  and  it  was  accordingly  necessary,  after 
declaring  urgency  to  have  ceased  on  Monday,  to  get  it  re- 
voted  on  Tuesday.  The  new  condition  of  duresse,  how- 
ever, is  a  sufficiently  curious  one.  Tho  House,  according 
to  tho  theory  which  has  now  been  authoritatively  promul- 
gated, can  give  itself  what  used  in  old  days  to  bo  called 
"day-rules,"  whenever  it  pleases.  It  can  be  urgent  one 
day  with  one  thing  and  not  urgent  another  day  with 
another,  or  it  can  be  mgent  with  two  things,  but  alternate 
the  states  of  urgency.  The  Government  have  announced 
their  intention  of  adopting  this  streaky  arrangement  as 
far  as  concerns  the  Arms  Bill  and  the  Army  Estimates. 
Unluckily,  however,  urgency  not  having  been  voted  for 
the  latter,  obstruction  is  still  possible,  and  easy  on  the 
days  when  the  fetters  are  unloosed,  and  advantage  has 
not  failed  to  be  taken  of  the  fact.  It  was  indeed  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  Irish  members  would  be  particularly 
grateful  for  the  severe  lesson  they  have  recently  had,  or 
that  they  would  abstain  from  reverting  to  their  old  tactica 
directly  those  tactics  became  applicable.  They  have  not 
so  abstained,  and  the  immediate  result  was  that  Monday 
evening,  when  everybody  was  anxious  that  Mr.  Guilders 
should  make  the  statement  which,  under  present  circum- 
stances, has  an  almost  painful  interest,  was  devoted  to  a 
discussion  on  Irish  magistrates — a  subject  novel,  practical, 
and  important  in  about  equal  degrees.  Very  unfortunately, 
too,  it  happened  that  the  Home  Secretary  had,  in  Mr. 
Forster's  absence,  to  take  charge  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Arms  Bill.  The  speech  in  which  ho  performed 
that  duty  had  several  merits,  but  among  those  merits 
that  of  a  conciliatory  attitude  was  not  included.  Men 
much  milder  mannered  aud  much  more  public-spirited  than 
the  scattered  joints  of  Mr.  Parxell's  tail  might  well  havo 
resented  Sir  William  Harcourt's  peculiar  method  of  dress- 
ing wounds  with  vinegar  and  cayenne  pepper.  The  con- 
sequence is  that  not  merely  may  strenuous  opposition, 
carried  to  the  utmost  possible  limit,  be  expected  to  tho 
Arms  Bill  itself,  but  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  that 
much,  if  any,  progress  will  be  made  with  other  business  on 
the  nights  on  which  the  Government  propose  not  to  take 
that  measure.  The  outbursts  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr. 
Healy  on  Thursday  were  directly  traceable  to  the  Home 
Secretary's  provocation,  inexcusable  as  they  were  in 
themselves.  Considering  the  unvarying  readiness  with 
which  the  Opposition  have  given  way  to  the  demands  of 
Ministers,  they  may  perhaps  complain,  with  some  justice, 
that  Ministers  should  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  the 
progress  of  business  difficult,  if  not  impossible — first,  by 
frittering  away  time  through  the  division  of  urgency  and 
not  urgency,  and,  secondly,  by  needlessly  embittering  dis- 
cussions which  are  bitter  enough  already.  It  really  must 
have  seemed  to  any  bystander  on  Tuesday  night  that  Sir 
William  HAP.couitTwas  trying  to  cover  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  back  out  of  the  Arms  Bill  by  the  violence 
of  his  attack  upon  undoubtedly  guilty  parties. 

The  most  serious  part  of  the  matter,  however,  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  It  was  pointed  out  last  week  that 
the  worst  point  of  urgency  in  the  present  is  that 
it  involves  urgency  in  tho  future.  The  House  has  got 
itself  into  the  position  of  the  narcotist  who,  having  begun 
to  take  chloral  or  morphia  to  make  himself  sleep,  finds 
himself  unable  to  sleep  without  morphia  or  chloral. 
Urgency  for  the  Estimates  is  perhaps  as  unconstitutional 
a  notion  on  the  face  of  it  as  can  b^  conceived  ;  yet  with- 
out it  is  extremely  hard  to  see  how  any  money  is  to  be  got. 
Nor  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed  that  the  ill  will  of 
the  coerced  members  of  Parliament  will  limit  itself  to 
supply  or  to  the  important  branches  of  public  business. 
Already  on  the  rare  occasions  upon  which  minor  measures 
have  shown  their  faces  in  the  House,  they  have  usually  met 
with  cruel  treatment  from  the  Irish  representatives  on  the 
well-known  and  constantly  practised  principle  of  relieving 
your  feelings  upon  a  small  boy  in  the  crowd.  If  urgency 
on  Coercion  Bills  and  urgency  on  Supply  should  be 
followed  by  urgency  on  Alkali  Bills  and  urgency  on 
measures  intended  to  rescue  infants  from  the  cruel  vac- 
cinator whom  Mr.  Dodson  loathes,  it  would  be  a  case  of 
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solvuntur  risu.  The  new  panacea  mast  in  snch  a  case 
necessarily  fall  into  contempt  and  disuse.  The  dislike, 
too,  with  which  urgency  is  now  regarded  ought  to  be 
strengthened  by  the  later  developments  and  revelations 
of  its  nature.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  good  for  the 
authority  of  the  Speaker  that  he  should  produce  rules  in 
the  afternoon  and  withdraw  them  at  midnight,  yet  the  in- 
conveniences of  continued  urgency,  whichare  to  some  extent 
in  evidence,  seem  likely  to  be  less  than  the  evils  of  the  new 
intermittent  urgency.  According  to  the  decision  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  not  merely  may  urgency  be  taken 
off  and  on  at  pleasure,  but  the  House  can  free  itself  from 
it  by  a  simple  majority.  A  little  reflection  will  show  that 
this  throws  much  too  great  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  They  may  obtain  the  original 
consent  of  the  Opposition  by  combining  good  provisions 
with  more  dubious  ones  in  the  same  measure,  and  when 
they  have  secured  the  latter,  they  may  by  the  aid  of  their 
majority  release  themselves  from  urgency,  and  go  to  other 
business.  It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  something  must 
always  be  left  to  the  operation  of  proper  feeling  and  common 
sense.  Unluckily,  experience  is  hardly  necessary  to  show 
that  proper  feeling  and  common  sense  are  not  the  motives 
most  powerful  in  party  struggles,  and  if  experience  were 
wanted,  it  has  abundantly  been  supplied  of  late.  For  the 
present  the  prospects  of  business  cannot  be  said  to  look 
rosy,  and  the  generalship  of  the  Government  has  hardly 
been  such  as  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  their  power  to 
make  them  look  rosier. 


THE  PROTECTION  BILL. 

fT^HE  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  and  Property  has 
-I-   finally  passed  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  there  was 
never  any  doubt  that  it  would  be  favourably  received  by 
the  House  of  Lords.    It  will  be  easy  to  taunt  the  peers  with 
their  alleged  indifference  to  constitutional  safeguards  ;  but 
it  is  not  surprising  that  a  just  and  necessary  measure 
should  be  approved  by  an  Assembly  in  which  the  classes 
which  opposed  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  are 
wholly  unrepresented.    The  unanimity  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  scarcely 
impaired  by  the  alliance  of  a  dozen  extreme  Radicals  with 
the  Irish  Obstructives.    It  is  true  that  some  moderate 
and  respectable  Irish  members  voted  against  the  Bill, 
though  they  had  abstained  from  factious  opposition  ;  but 
some  allowance  must  be  made  for  natural  deference  to  the 
prejudice  of  constituencies.    The  Homo  Rulers  who  de- 
clined to  acknowledge  Mr.  Parnell  as  their  leader  ex- 
pressed in  strong  language  their  detestation  of  the  crimes 
which  the  Bill  is  designed  to  repress.    Parliament  only 
goes  a  Btep  farther  in  the  logical  inferenco  that  the 
criminals  ought  to  bo  deprived  of  the  immunity  which 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.    Their  tender-hearted  friends 
and  patrons  havo  secured  for  them  lenient  treatment  in 
prison,  and  outdoor  relief,  in  case  of  need,  for  their  wives 
and  children.    In  sterner  times  offenders  who  will,  with 
few  exceptions,  bo  to  the  knowledge  of  tho  authorities 
guilty,  would  not  havo  been  allowed  the  comparative 
immunities  of  unconvicted  prisoners;  but  in  a  doubtful 
caso  it  is  reasonable  and  right  to  incline  to  the  side  of 
mercy.    If  some  of  tho  ordinary  perpetrators  of  outrago 
and  assassination  deem  it  prudent  to  seek  tho  congenial 
society  of  Air.  Devoir  and  Mr.  Donovan  R08Si  on  the  other 
side  of  tho  Atlantic,  their  presence  may  willingly  be  spared. 
It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  they  should  escape  punishment ; 
bat  the  most  important  point  is  that  the  country  should  bo 
relieved  of  their  presence.  Non-professional  amatenrs  who 
indulge  in  occasional  persecution  find  intimidation  of  their 
peaceable  neighbours  will  probably  suspend  tin  ir  opera- 
tions, since  they  can  no  longer  rely  on  tho  fears  or  tho 
sympathy  of  witnesses  and  juries. 

In  moving  the  third  reading  of  tho  Bill  Mr.  PoMTOB 
confessed  that  ho  would  have  been  glad  to  obtain  the 
powers  which  it  confers  on  the  Executive  in  November 
Just;  but  ho  has  persuaded  himself  that  Parliament  at  that 
time  would  not  havo  been  prepared  to  do  its  duty;  and 
fho  Government  therefore  thought  it  better  to  neglect  its 
own.  Tho  consequence  of  tho  delay  was  a  vast  and  rapid 
extension  of  tho  power  of  tho  Land  League;  and  the  tem- 
porary attainment  through  tho  greater  part  of  Ireland  of 
the  objects  of  the  conspiracy.  Mr.  Foksikr's  statement 
proves  that  tho  Government  was  in  possession  of  evidenco 
which  would  have  justified  immediato  legislation  ;  and 


every  reader  of  a  newspaper  knows  enough  to  confirm  the 
same  conclusion.  It  is  possible  that  the  House  of  Commons 
may  have  been  more  ready  to  act  in  January  than  in 
November  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  the  business  of  a  responsible 
Government  to  depend  on  capricious  changes  of  popular 
sentiment.  The  peaceable  part  of  the  Irish  community 
had  for  some  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  Session 
indignantly  condemned  the  inaction  of  the  Ministers.  If 
they  had  proposed  the  Protection  Bill  earlier,  they  would 
have  had  no  additional  argument  to  encounter,  for  the 
conventional  cant  of  repugnance  to  exceptional  measures 
was  as  rife  in  the  late  winter  as  in  the  autumn.  As  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  were 
content  to  swallow  its  scruples,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
inquire  whether  they  ought  to  have  prevailed.  In  the 
course  of  the  debates  several  opponents  of  the  Bill  enu- 
merated the  thirty  or  forty  Coercion  Acts  which  have 
been  required  by  the"  condition  of  Ireland  between  the 
Union  and  the  present  time.  It  is  a  legitimate  in- 
ference that  more  vigorous  methods  of  repressing  agrarian 
crime  than  those  provided  by  ordinary  English  law  are 
habitually  required.  It  is  but  recently  that  retailers  of 
financial  paradox  or  commonplace  have  ceased  to  call 
the  Income-tax  an  extraordinary  impost  only  justifiable 
in  time  of  war.  As  it  has  endured  for  nearly  forty  years 
of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  its  place  in  the  fiscal  system 
begins  to  be  recognized.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be 
argued  that  Coercion  Bills  have  almost  become  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  law  of  Ireland. 

Of  another    motive  which  probably  determined  the 
policy  of  the   Government  Mr.  Forkter  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  speak  ;  nor  could  there  be  any  advantage 
in  recalling  past  miscarriages,  if  there  was  not  reason  to 
fear  that  they  may  be  repeated.     Mr.  Forster,  accord- 
ing to  general  belief,  proposed  that  Parliament  should 
be  summoned  before  Christmas,  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
been  overruled  in  deference  to  the  objections  of  Mr.  Bright 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Both  Ministers  at  tho  beginning 
of  November  declared,  apparently  in  answer  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Guildhall  speech,    that   they   were   opposed  in 
principle  to  coercion;  and  they  implied  that  their  con- 
tinuance in  office  depended  on  tho  acceptance  of  their 
decision  by  their   colleagues.     Mr.  Bright   added  the 
general  proposition  that  force  is  no  remedy  for  disorder ; 
and  indeed  he  raised  a  doubt  by  expressions  used  some 
weeks  afterwards  whether  he  wished  the  existing  form  of 
disorder  to  cease.    In  his  letter  to  Lord  Carnarvon  he 
exulted  over  the  spectacle  of  landlords  running  for  their 
lives,  as  if  he  deemed  that  their  life  and  property  were  not 
entitled  to  protection.    Tho  same  baneful  influence  seemed 
a  few  days  ago  likely  again  to  prevail.     The  StmidarJ, 
as  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Birmingham  Ministers, 
announced  the  probable  postponement  of  tho  Arms  Bill. 
Among  other  insufficient  reasons  for  tho  delay,  attention 
was  specially  called  to  tho  scruples  of  a  certain  section  of 
the  Ministry,  or,  in  other  words,  of  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr. 
Chamderlain.    Their  objections  to  rcsti  •aint  imposed  on 
agrarian  criminals  were  intelligible  ;  and  indeed  they  cor- 
responded to  tho  formula  which  is  frequently  rocked  and 
explained  away  in  tho  House  of  Commons.    Tho  argu- 
ments against  interference  with  tho  armament  of  the  po- 
pulation are  more    difficult  to    understand.     Tho  con- 
scientious opponent  of  war,  which  must  include  civil  war, 
ought  not  to  facilitate  tho   acquisition  by    possible  in- 
surgents of  rifles  and  ammnnition.    It  may  perhaps  be  a 
negativo  constitutional  right  to  carry   anus,  as  long  as 
arms  aro  not  usually  carried  ;  but,  as  soon  as  danger  in 
apprehended,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  or  possession  ol 
deadly  weapons  is  obviously  expedient  and  just.     It  is 
universally    admittod  that  tho    Ministers    committed  a 
blunder  in   not  renewing,  as  their  precedessors  had  in- 
tended, the  Peace  Preservation  Act,  which   is  principally 
directed   against  tho  supply  of  arms  to  tho  population. 
Their  enemies  assert  that  their  refusal  to  revive  the  Act 
was  the  result  of  party  considerations.     That  (hey  had 
miscale, dated  is  Milliciently  proved  by  their  introduction 
of  a  I'eaco  Prowii  vation  Act,  and  also  by  tho  inclusion  of 
the  measure  in  t ho  declaration  of  urgency.     If  thgj  had 
abandoned  tho  Hill  they  would  not  have  been  at  liberty 
to  defend  themselves  on  tho  cynical  ground  which  i<  mi-- 
gestod   by  some  of  their  HiipportVrs.     It.  bag  DMA  ai-'md 
that    if,    as    .Mr.   .Justice    WVttOVBAVD    said,  every  in 
servant  has  a  gun  or  a  revolver,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  % 
mischief  which  is  already  complete.     It,  [g,  indeed,  dillicult 
to  discover  arms  which  arc  easily  concealed,  but  the  power 
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of  seizing  thorn  would  in  many  cases  be  useful  to  the 
police ;  and  if,  as  is  generally  believed,  there  is  still  a  large 
importation  of  arms  into  Ireland,  some  good  may  bo  done  by 
prohibition.  The  conscientious  objection  to  proposals  for 
intercepting  instruments  of  murder  deserves  no  respect. 
Lord  Hartington'k  announcement  that  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act  is  to  be  passed  relieved  those  who  wished  to 
support  the  Government  from  anxiety  and  embarrassment. 
Mr,  DlLLON  has  since  informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  arms  in  the  possession  of  farmers  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Land  League  ought  in  his  judgment  to  be 
used  to  murder  landlords  until  the  people  were  strong 
enough  to  engage  in  civil  war.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
Mr.  Dillon's  colleagues  were  shocked  by  his  audacious 
defence  of  assassination. 

The  Ministers  who  took  part  in  the  recent  debates  have, 
with  the  remarkable  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  re- 
peatedly endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Radicals  to  the  Pro- 
tection Bill,  by  holding  out  the  prospect  of  a  comprehen- 
sive or  confiscating  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Bright  can  scarcely 
have  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  disappointment 
when  he  assured  the  House  that  the  Government  measure 
would  satisfy  politicians  of  his  own  opinions.  Mr.  Forster 
censured  the  obstructive  party  for  delaying  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  measure  which,  as  he  submitted,  was  to  remove 
the  great  and  legitimate  grievances  of  the  Irish  nation. 
The  mischief  and  the  remedy  have  both  been  recently  dis- 
covered. Only  eleven  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  a 
measure  which,  as  he  then  thought,  relieved  the  tenants 
from  all  risk  of  injustice.  A  mere  proposal  to  correct 
casual  oversights  in  the  Bill  of  1870  would  be  rejected  by 
the  agitators  and  by  the  excited  population.  If  the 
widely  spread  belief  in  the  moderation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinions  on  tho  subject  is  well  founded,  his  colleagues 
have  done  him  no  service  by  any  preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets.  The  Irish  tenants  and  the  land  theorists  who 
are  anxious  to  assail  the  system  of  landed  property  expect 
some  large  and  indefinite  concession.  Neither  class  under- 
stands that  the  improvement  of  the  permanent  condition 
of  the  occupier  is  a  more  difficult  and  complicated  task 
than  the  spoliation  of  the  landlords.  If  the  present 
holder  were  relieved  of  the  whole  or  of  a  part  of  his  rent, 
the  next  purchaser  of  his  tenant-right  would  pay  tho  full 
rack-rent  for  the  land.  Modern  projectors  attribute 
to  legislation  the  unlimited  power  which  Bacchanalian 
poets  ascribed  to  good  wishes  sanctified  by  libations  of 
wine — 

We'll  drink  the  sickly  into  health,  • 
We'll  drink  the  wanting  into  wealth — 

but  no  law  which  has  yet  been  proposed  will  secure  the 
petty  farmers  of  Connaught  against  periodical  famine.  It 
will  also  not  be  easy  to  provide  against  a  renewal  of  the 
Land  League  agitation.  Tenant-farmers  will  still  be 
liable  to  pay  rent,  and  they  will  be  as  able  as  now  to  with- 
hold payment.  It  would  have  been  judicious  not  to  exalt 
betorehand  the  merits  and  the  scope  of  the  Land  Bill. 


THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  C  AND  All  Alt. 

nn  HE  long  promised  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
J-  the  Candabar  question  had  been  preceded  by  so  much 
discussion  of  the  matter  that  few  persons  of  any  intelli- 
gence can  have  felt  at  a  loss  for  the  material  necessary  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  On  the  one  side,  that  which  favours 
the  relinquishment  of  the  position,  were  to  be  found  a  few 
able,  experienced,  and  impartial  authorities,  a  few  pledged 
advocates  of  the  backward  Indian  policy,  and  a  very  large 
number  of  persons,  with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  at  their 
head,  who  had  made  up  their  minds  to  pay  no  attention  to 
any  reasoning  on  the  subject.  It  has  long  been  ob- 
vious that,  of  the  considerable  budget  of  principles  and 
piomises  which  was  unpacked  at  the  general  election, 
the  entire  abandonment  of  Afghanistan  was  the  one  to 
which  the  Government  clung  most  desperately.  On 
other  points  they  were  compelled  before  very  long  to 
manifest  once  more  the  painful  difference  between  "  ins  " 
:md  "  outs  "  ;  but  here,  it  was  clear,  they  meant  to  stick. 
Their  faithful  followers,  therefore,  have  "no  choice  but  to 
stick  with  them,  and,  to  do  them  justice,  they  have  done 
so.  On  the  other  side,  the  side  of  retention,  were  in  like 
marfher  to  be  found  a  few  advocates  of  the  forward  policy 
:it  any  price,  and  a  considerable  number  of  qualified,  and 
presumably  impartial,  experts.  But  while  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Government  have  had  next  to  no 


reasons  to  show  for  their  partisanship,  the  great  body  of 
those  who  look  upon  the  proposed  abandonment  of  Candahar 
with  regret,  do  so,  not  because  of  any  parti  pris,  but 
simply  because  in  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  them  that 
Candahar  ought  to  be  retained.  The  difference  between 
the  constitution  and  methods  of  procednre  of  the  two 
parties  was  emphasized  by  the  publication  of  the  recent 
Blue-Book  of  military  opinions.  It  wan  very  noteworthy 
that  almost  all  those  officers  who  were  in  favour  of 
retiring  originally  delivered  their  opinions  before  tlur 
events  of  last  autumn.  Some  of  them  have  changed 
those  opinions  since,  some  of  them  have  apparently  thought 
consistency  a  better  thing  than  openness  to  new  impres- 
sions. But  it  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  the 
opponents  of  the  abandonment  of  Candahar  base  their 
opposition  solely  on  existing  circumstances  and  tho  actual 
progress  of  events.  The  masterly  memorandum  which 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  published  on  Thursday  does  not  indeedC 
deal  with  the  whole  question,  but  the  principle  which  it 
inculcates,  that  of  approaching  that  question  only  with  a> 
full  appreciation  of  the  facts,  and  not  on  abstract  con- 
siderations, is  the  sound,  and  the  only  sound,  one  to  go 
upon. 

The  debate  itself  exhibited  with  sufficient  faithfulness 
the  characteristics  of  the  preliminary  discussion.  On 
Thursday  night,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  for  many  weeks 
past  in  the  columns  of  certain  newspapers,  the  advocates 
of  the  Government  might  be  seen  and  heard  discussing 
the  abstract  strategic  capabilities  of  Candahar,  the  cost  of 
its  occupation  according  to  the  estimates  of  a  pledged  foo 
of  that  occupation,  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  in- 
teresting, but  curiously  irrelevant,  kind.  Even  the  cele- 
brated opinions  of  the  late  Lord  Sandhurst  and  the  late 
Lord  Lawrence,  neither  of  whom  lived  to  see  the  state 
of  affairs  which  has  to  be  considered,  were  once  more 
extracted  from  their  venerable  scabbards  and  brandished 
in  the  face  of  the  irreverent  persons  who  prefer  to  judge- 
the  cases  of  to-day  according  to  to-day's  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Salisbury,  the  latter 
entirely,  the  former  for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves  to 
arguments  of  the  strictest  actuality.  LordLYTTON  was  indeed 
compelled  by  his  position  to  give  a  kind  of  historical  intro- 
duction to  his  speech,  and  his  adversaries  naturally  fastened 
upon  this.  Bat  Lord  Salisbury  gave  them  no  such  handle, 
and  Lord  Northbrook  in  his  reply  almost  literally  con- 
fessed and  avoided  the  unanswerable  exposition  of  the 
changed  situation  which  was  given  by  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary.  It  is  certainly  the  very  madness  of  political 
absorption  in  things  that  are  past  that  any  one  should 
think  that  the  well-worn  jeer  about  Lord  Salisbury's 
former  affection  for  large  maps  is  an  answer  to  his  argu- 
ment. When  Lord  Salisbury  made  that  remark,  there- 
was  a  strong — as  many  people  thought  an  impregnable — ■ 
barrier  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan.  The  barrier  is 
gone,  and  the  largest  map  can  only  exhibit  the  Russian 
outposts  on  the  borders  of  the  province  of  Herat.  It  is 
better  surely  to  approach  the  subject  in  the  attitude 
of  Lord  Derby',  who  frankly  says  that  tho  constitu- 
encies have  settled  all  questions  about  Afghanistan 
beforehand,  and  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  likely 
to  be  attended  to  by  the  present  Government,  than 
to  ignore  facts  in  the  absurd  fashion  of  some  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  critics.  Lord  Derby's  position  is  not  heroic, 
certainly  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  dignified,  and  if  it  were 
adopted  by  the  Peers  the  uselessness  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  become  sufficiently  evident.  It  may  give  rise  to 
curious  reflections  as  to  the  mental  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
man  who  maintains  it;  but,  at  any  rate,  it  has  the  merit 
of  not  confusing  the  events  of  1880  with  the  events  of  the 
year  1.  Lord  Derby'  is  almost  the  only  defender  of  the 
abandonment  of  Candahar  who  seems  to  have  appreciated 
anything  which  has  happened  since  the  year  before  last. 
He  has  heard  of  the  general  election,  and  it  has  produced 
a  considerable  effect  on  him.  His  associates  in  this  busi- 
ness may  have  heard  of  the  battle  of  Maiwand  and  the 
capture  of  Geok  Tepe,  bat  it  has  produced  no  effect  upon 
them  at  all. 

The  idle,  and  in  every  sense  of  the  word  impertinent, 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  discount  the  verdict- 
of  the  Lords,  need  only  be  mentioned,  not  seriously  dis- 
cussed. Those  persons  who  affect  to  consider  the  House 
of  Lords  as  an  unpractical  debating  Society  are  them- 
selves perfectly  aware  that  on  such  a  subject  as  this 
it  speaks  with  greater  force  than  any  popularly  elected 
assembly  can  by  any  possibility  do.    A  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  the  peers  are  men  of  actual  military  experience  ;  a 
proportion  far  larger  than  in  the  Lower  House  consists  of 
practised  statesmen  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  of  public  policy  ;  many  of  the  mem- 
bers have  reached  theUpper  Chamber  solely  in  virtue  of  their 
proved  intellectual  distinction  ;  almost  all  are  independent 
of  the  side  motives  which  act  so  powerfully  on  most 
members  of  the  Lower  House.  The  attempt,  however, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  on  a  par  with  the 
attempt  to  mix  up  the  Candahar  question  with  that  of  the 
original  Afghan  war,  of  Lord  Lttton's  designs  on  Russia 
years  ago,  and  a  hundred  other  things  utterly  irrelevant. 
The  real  question,  which  has  been  made  sufficiently  clear 
in  the  debate,  is  this.  "We  are  at  Candahar,  no  matter 
how  or  why.  If  we  abandon  it,  it  can  only  be  reached  again 
by  an  advance,  of  the  difficulties  and  expense  of  which  we 
had  bitter  experience  but  six  months  ago.  Retirement  will 
assuredly  create  a  bad  impression  in  India ;  and  it  is  at  least 
unlikely  that  it  will  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  and  friendly  Afghanistan.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  country  which  we  are  so  lightly  quitting 
another  Power  is  making  the  most  persevering  advances. 
Against  this,  putting  aside  entirely  irrevelant  and  out-of- 
date  arguments,  nothing  can  be  said,  or  has  been  said, 
except  that  the  occupation  of  Candahar  would  be  very 
expensive,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  seton  to  keep 
the  Afghans  in  perpetual  irritation,  and  that  for  military 
purposes  it  is  not  the  best  or  even  a  good  situation.  The 
first  two  arguments  rest  upon  disputed  facts  ;  and  even  if 
the  facts  be  granted,  they  are  not  decisive.  The  largest 
sum  mentioned  as  likely  to  be  expended  on  retaining 
Candahar  would  bo  a  trifle  to  the  expense  involved 
in  a  fresh  Afghan  war — and  perhaps  something  more 
than  an  Afghan  war.  The  irritation  of  the  Afghans 
would  be  powerless,  while  their  good  will  has  un- 
fortunately been  shown  by  experience  to  be  a  thing 
impossible  to  secure  anyhow.  As  for  the  military  merits 
of  Candahar  the  question,  as  Sir  Bartle  Frere  has  well 
put  it,  is  not  shall  we  go  to  Candahar,  but  shall  we  stay 
there  ?  and  the  events  of  the  campaign  of  last  summer 
have  sufficiently  proved  the  importance  of  the  place  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  The  balance  of  argument  thus  seemed 
before  the  debate  to  lie  altogether  on  the  side  of  retention, 
and  we  do  not  observe  that  anything  said  on  the  other 
tide  has  altered  it.  In  face  of  the  dogged  and  unreason- 
ing resolution  of  the  Government  argument  may  of  course 
be  useless,  but  it  at  least  liberates  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  patiently  undertaken  it.  If  a  great  calamity  or  a 
huge  additional  outlay  of  money  results — as  ono  or  the 
other  almost  certainly  will  result  in  a  few  years — from 
the  abandonment  of  Candahar,  the  blame  of  that  abandon- 
ment, effected  as  it  will  have  been  in  the  face  of  light  and 
kuowledge,  will  rest  on  the  heads  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  colleagues  without  tho  possibility  of  evasion. 


ARMY  ORGANIZATION. 

MR.  CHILDERS  had  ho  many  topics  to  treat,  and  had 
necessarily  to  deal  with  them  in  so  brief  a  manner, 
that  it  is  not  easy  on  a  first  perusal  of  his  speech  to  under, 
stand  the  general  purpose  of  the  changes  ho  contemplates. 
But  the  elaborate  and  complicated  details  into  which  he 
entered  may  bo  arranged  in  a  fairly  methodical  shapo  if 
they  are  taken  in  connexion  with  tho  mischiefs  ho 
endeavoured  to  remedy.  Tho  main  defects  in  our  pre- 
sent system  of  army  organization  are  three.  The  men 
are  not  the  right  men,  tho  officers  are  not  sufficiently 
encouraged,  and  we  liavo  not  in  hand  an  adequate 
forco  for  tho  emergencies  of  littlo  wars.  Tho  men 
arc  too  young,  thej  aro  neither  disciplined  nor  hard- 
ened beforo  being  subjected  to  tho  exposure  and  trinh 
of  difficult  campaigns,  and  tho  largo  demand  of  India 
for  acclimatized  soldiers  is  most  imperfectly  met.  The 
great  griovanco  of  tho  officers  is  that  they  are  liable 
to  bo  turned  Out  of  their  profession  in  tho  prime  of  life,  and 
at  tho  moment  when  they  have  acquired  n complete  know- 
ledge of  their  ordinary  duties.  Militia  and  Volunteer  olli- 
cers  exist  almost  on  sufferance,  and  with  a  very  bare  re- 
cognition of  their  merits.  Non-commissioned  officers  uro 
neither  paid  nor  rewarded  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  their  Calling  with  that,  persistency  and 
energy  on  which  tho  efficiency  ol  the  army  largely  depend 
When  a  littlo  war  breaks  out,  or  a  disaster  has  to  he 
retrieved,  there  is  no  complete  force  ready  to  be  despatch'  A 


The  boys  of  one  regiment  have  to  be  supplemented  by  tho 
boys  of  another,  the  officers  do  not  know  ttieir  men,  and 
the  motley  group  which  bears  the  name  of  a  regiment  is 
ill  prepared  for  war,  and  totally  unprepared  for  exposure. 
Mr.  Childers  has  honestly  tried  to  grapple  with  theso 
evils,  and  although  his  proposals  do  not  go  so  far  in  some 
respects  as  might  be  wished,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand in  some  cases  how  they  will  bear  the  fruits  he  anti- 
cipates, they  are,  on  the  whole,  changes  for  the  better,  and, 
if  imperfect,  are  in  the  riirht  direction. 

The  system  of  short  service  at  present  in  operation 
has  two  incontestable  advantages  ;  it  attracts  recruits 
and  furnishes  a  reserve.  The  men  engaged  serve  six 
years  with  the  colours  and  six  years  with  the  Re- 
serve. As  the  men  on  active  service  are  not,  under 
this  system,  sufficiently  seasoned,  the  obvious  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  extend  the  term  for  which  the  men  are 
engaged ;  and  Lord  ArKEv's  Commission  recommended 
that  the  term  should  be  lengthened  by  two  and  a  half 
years.  But  this  change  would,  it  is  apprehended,  check 
the  flow  of  recruits;  and  men  could  only  be  induced  to 
engage  for  the  longer  term  by  the  attractions  of  higher 
bounties  and  of  pensions,  which  would  impose  on 
the  country  an  annual  charge  of  a  million  and  a  halt' 
sterling.  Mr.  Guilders  does  not  contest  that  the  army 
would  be  a  better  army  if  this  additional  outlay  were  made  ; 
but  he  sa}'S  that  the  country  would  not  stand  it,  and  that 
no  Minister  would  dre'im  o.'  asking  that  it  should  stand  it. 
It  must  be  understood,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Guilders  pro- 
poses that  we  should  have,  not  the  best  army  we  can  buy, 
but  the  best  army  we  are  willing  to  pay  for.  Accordingly, 
he  falls  back  on  a  proposal  which  is  only  second-best,  bur, 
which  is  practicable,  and  suggests  that,  while  the  term  of 
engagement  remains  unaltered,  the  men  shall  serve  seven 
years  with  the  colours,  and  only  five  with  the  R;scrve.  In 
order  to  strengthen  the  numbers  of  tlvj  R>erve,  ho  proposes 
that  men  after  only  a  short  service  at  home  shall  bo  allowed 
to  pass  into  the  Reserve  with  inferior  pay,  but  with  de- 
ferred liability  to  be  called  out.  This  would  certainly 
strengthen  the  Reserve,  but  it  would  proportionately 
diminish  the  supply  of  trained  and  seasoned  men  at  hand 
for  activo  service.  The  main  contribution  ot  Mr.  Guilders 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  rank  and  file  is  tho  piopos<tl  that 
no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  enlist  under  the  age  of  nineteen, 
and  that  every  one  who  calls  himself  niueteen  must  in 
stature  and  strength  have  the  appearance  of  tho  ago  he 
claims.  The  special  needs  of  India  are  in  somo  degree  mot 
by  the  suggestions  that  no  one  shall  go  out  to  India  till  ho 
is  twenty,  that  soldiers  in  India  shall  servo  with  tho 
colours  for  eight  years  instead  of  seven,  and  that  those 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  remain  in  India  for  two  years 
longer.  These  are  all  improvements ;  but  it  will  bo 
observed  that,  when  they  aro  all  carried  out,  tho 
soldier  who  enlists  at  nineteen  will  leave  India,  at  tho 
latest,  when  ho  is  twenty-nino.  This  is  a  very  early 
age  for  India  to  lose  the  men  best  fitted  to  encounter 
the  difficulties  of  an  Oriental  campaign  ;  while,  on  tho 
other  hand,  thcro  was  much  force  in  a  remark  made  by 
Lord  EueTACfl  ClOIL  that',  even  under  tho  new  system, 
soldiers  will  begin  their  Indian  life  too  early,  and  that  it 
would  bo  better  if  it  could  bo  arranged  that  no  ono  Buould 
be  Bent  to  India  until  ho  was  twonty-ono. 

Mr.  Guilders  drew  a  dismal  but  just  picturo  of  tho 
present  prospects  of  junior  officers.  As  things  now  stand, 
out  of  ono  thousand  officers  who  enter  tho  line  as  second 
lieutenants,  no  less  than  581  will  bo  compulsorily  retired 
ns  captains  at  tho  ago  of  forty  on  200I.  n  year.  Only  210 
baT0  any  chance  of  becoming  employed  as  majors,  and  only 
139  as  lieiitcnunt-colonclB.  In  flue  time,  as  a  consequence 
of  these  enforced  retirement*!  thoro  will  be  up  and  down 

the  country  nearly  4,500  captains,  ejected  from  tho  army 
at  tho  early  ago  of  forty,  and  costing  tho  country  900,000/. 
a  year,  besides  somo  five  hundred  more  compulsorily  retired 
as  majors.  Mr.  Ciiilm'.rh  proposes  to  guard  against  thisab- 
Burd  result  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  higher  officers 
and  lessening  tho  number  of  tho  lower.  All  regiments  are 
to  be  henceforward  double  battalion  regiments,  and  in  tho 
doablfl  battalion  regiment  ol  the  future  thcro  aro  to  bo  ,| 
lieutenant-colonels  instead  of  2,  and  X  ma  jors  instead  of  .)  , 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  20  captains  of  tho  present, 
system  are  to  bo  cut  down  to  12  nnd  the  34  subaltern',  to 
30.  The  effect,  of  this  will  be  that  tho  regiment,  will  havosix 
officers  less  than  at  present,  and  the  pay  ol  tho  six  offieers 
■efed  will  bo  transferred  to  the  maintenaneo  of  more 
officers  of  a  higher  gtadc.    Whether  the  regiment  as  a 
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whole  will  benefit  by  the  change  is  not  entirely  clear,  but 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  much  to  the  advan- 
tageof  the  captains.  Instead  of  216,  no  less  than  516  officers 
out  of  1,000  may  now  hope  to  reach  the  rank  of  major, 
and  even  those  who  do  not  attain  this  rank  in  the  ordinary 
courso  of  promotion  will  bo  allowed  to  go  on  a  list  of  un- 
attached majors,  aud  to  hopo  during  an  allottod  time  that 
an  opportunity  of  acting  as  majors  may  be  offered  them. 
If  no  such  opportunity  offers,  they  must  leave  the  army  at 
the  age  of  forty-three,  with  their  200Z.  a  year  as  at  present, 
but  they  will  leave  with  the  honorary  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel.  Even  at  the  worst,  therefore,  disappointed  captains 
will  have  the  consolation  of  a  well-sounding  title,  and  a 
similar  consolation  has  been  devised  to  soothe  the  aggrieved 
minds  of  Militia  and  Volunteer  officers.  They  are  to 
furnish  4  aides-de-camp  to  the  Queen,  they  are  to  have 
25  ribands  of  the  Bath  thrown  open  to  them,  and,  after  a 
certain  length  of  service,  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  rank  and  wear  their  uniform.  Colonel  Walrond,  on 
behalf  of  the  Volunteers,  assured  Mr.  Childers  that  the 
concession  thus  made  to  the  Force  would  be  most  highly 
appreciated  by  it. 

The  third  object,  that  of  having  an  army  ready  for  the 
contingencies  of  minor  wars,  is  one  that,  as  Mr.  Childers 
assured  the  House,  has  lately  been  much  weighing  on  his 
mind,  as  indeed  it  has  on  the  minds  of  many  who  do  not 
hold  so  responsible  a  position.  Mr.  Childers  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  army  by  nearly  3,000  men,  and  to  have  always 
ready  for  service  twelve  regiments  at  home  and  six  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  former  being,  with  their  depots,  each 
1,100  strong,  and  the  latter  each  1,000  strong.  There  would 
thus  be  in  round  numbers  nearly  twenty  thousand  ti-oops 
of  the  line  ready  for  immediate  service,  and  there  would 
also  be  three  battalions  of  the  Guards,  six  regiments  of 
cavalry,  and  seventeen  batteries  of  horse  and  field  artil- 
lery. This  is  no  doubt  a  most  respectable  force  of  its 
kind,  and  it  will  be  a  bright  day  for  England  when  it 
exists  anywhere  but  on  paper.  Reliefs  for  India  are  to  be 
managed  on  a  new  plan.  A  battalion  stationed  there  will 
remain  no  less  than  sixteen  years,  but  both  officers  and 
men  will  be  changed  at  the  end  of  eight  years,  and  this 
change  will  be  made  principally  in  the  interest  of  India, 
which  will  thus  escape  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heavy 
charges  imposed  by  the  present  system  of  reliefs.  Localiza- 
tion, instead  of  being  abandoned,  is  to  be  intensified.  Two 
battalions  of  the  line  and  two  battalions  of  Militia  are  to 
be  formed  into  territorial  regiments  wearing  the  same 
uniform,  with  only  a  very  slight  distinction  to  mark  the 
Militia  from  the  line.  Some  intricate  arrangements  have  been 
devised  for  the  Highland  regiments,  so  that  they  shall  be 
grouped  in  pairs  and  have  plaids  and  trews  so  appropriate  as 
not  to  wound  their  susceptibilities.  Lastly,  very  considerable 
things  are  to  be  done  for  the  non-commissioned  officers. 
They  are  to  have  an  assured  military  career  of  twenty-one 
years  ending  with  a  pension.  During  the  last  nine  of  these 
years  they  are  to  have  increased  pay,  and  after  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years'  service  sergeants  may  be  transferred  to  the 
permanent  staff  of  their  Militia  battalions.  It  may  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  intelligent  and  well-conducted  privates  will 
regard  the  calling  of  a  non-commissioned  officer  as  one  to 
which  it  will  be  worth  their  while  to  aspire,  to  which  they 
may  profitably  and  honourably  devote  their  lives,  and 
which  will  give  them  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a  real 
service  to  their  country  by  imparting  coherence  and 
efficiency  to  the  domestic  portion  of  the  territorial  regi- 
ments. 


TIIE  GREEK  CONTROVERSY. 

THE  latest  Blue-book  adds  little  to  the  history  of  the 
Greek  controversy  ;  but  it  perhaps  brings  into  stronger 
light  the  practical  divergence  of  English  and  French 
policy.  Lord  Granville  almost  strains  the  forms  of  diplo- 
matic politeness  when  he  remarks,  not  without  justice, 
that  M.  Barthelemy  St.-Hilaire  uses  arguments  against 
the  Greek  claims  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the 
Turks.  M.  St.-Hilaike  to  a  certain  extent  admits  the 
charge  when  he  replies  that  his  reasons  were  good,  whether 
or  not  the  Turks  might  have  already  relied  on  the  same 
considerations.  The  English  Government  hesitated  to 
concur  in  the  abortive  project  of  arbitration  ;  and  at  last 
the  Minister  at  Athens  was  instructed  to  abstain  from  any 
argument  which  would  imply  an  intention  of  receding 


from  the  decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  desired  not  to  communicate  the  resolution  to 
the  Greek  Government.  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Coumoun- 
douros  may  have  been  astute  enough  to  observe  the 
reticence  of  the  English  Minister,  especially  as  it  contrasted 
with  the  more  unqualified  language  of  his  French  col- 
league. Prince  Bismarck  on  more  than  one  occasion  ex- 
pressed a  general  concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  the 
English  Government,  though  he  consistently  declined  to 
take  any  courso  which  might  result  in  active  interference. 
Baron  Haymehle,  though  he  was  ready  to  join  in  tho 
French  scheme  of  arbitration,  was  still  more  reluctant 
than  the  German  Government  to  run  any  risk  of  war. 
It  is  possible  that  almost  all  the  Cabinets  may  have  fore- 
seen the  failure  of  the  arbitration  scheme.  As  their  con- 
sent was  dependent  on  applications  to  be  made  by  both 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  Governments,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  French  proposal  would  lead  to  no 
practical  result.  The  English  Government  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  stipulating  that,  after  the  experiment  bad  been 
tried  and  had  failed,  it  should  cause  no  incidental  change 
of  policy.  The  same  reserve  has  in  substance  been  main- 
tained in  the  negotiations  at  Constantinople.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  much  practical  importance  in  a  verbal  asser- 
tion of  the  continuing  validity  of  the  Berlin  decree ; 
but  there  is  always  a  presumption  in  favour  of  withhold- 
ing diplomatic  concessions  until  they  can  be  made  for 
sufficient  consideration.  It  is  barely  possible  that  tho 
Turks  may  consent  to  a  hunger  surrender  of  territory, 
because  they  have  been  warned  that,  if  their  offers  are  nob 
sufficiently  liberal,  the  title  of  Greece  to  Janina  and 
Metzovo  will  be  recognized  by  England. 

The  study  of  the  despatches  produces  a  curious  impres- 
sion of  the  unavoidable  or  self-imposed  helplessness  of 
Powers  which  might  be  deemed  irresistible.  AJ1  Europe 
wishes,  or  professes  to  wish,  that  Turkey  and  Greece  should 
remain  at  peace,  and  yet  the  Governments  are  disturbed 
by  well-founded  apprehensions  that  war  is  imminent.  The 
obvious  reason  of  their  inability  to  command  obedi- 
ence is  the  determination  of  the  majority  of  Powers  to 
abstain  from  the  employment  of  force.  For  some  years 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  in  many  eloquent  speeches  affirmed 
that  the  obstinacy  of  Turkey  could  be  easily  overcome  by 
the  European  concert  which  his  political  opponents  were 
supposed  either  to  have  prevented  or  not  to  have  invoked. 
When  he  succeeded  to  the  direction  of  affairs,  he  seemed 
by  assembling  the  unanimous  Conference  of  Berlin  to  have 
proved  the  justice  of  his  favourite  doctrine.  France  at 
that  time  agreed  with  the  policy  of  England,  and  the 
other  Governments  were  willing  that  the  Western  Powers 
should  settle  the  dispute  by  influence  or  by  force.  Ger- 
many and  Austria  were  with  difficulty  induced  to  join  in 
the  naval  demonstration,  and  they  obstinately  refused  to  go 
farther.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  overrated  the  collective 
force  of  Europe,  but  he  had  not  appreciated  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  it  in  motion.  He  now  finds  that  the 
concert  has  resolved  itself  into  neutrality,  only  dis- 
turbed by  diplomatic  representations.  There  is  no 
reason  to  fear  that  his  Government  will  engage  in  the 
unjustifiable  enterprise  of  war  with  Turkey.  The  policy 
of  Russia  is  imperfectly  understood  ;  but  the  other  Conti- 
nental Powers  are  agreed  in  their  desire  to  confine  the 
impending  war  within  the  narrowest  limits.  To  effect  their 
object,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the  peace 
themselves  and  to  ui'ge  on  minor  or  dependent  States  the 
adoption  of  the  same  policy  ;  yet  M.  St.-Hilaire  is  never 
tired  of  pathetically  remonstrating  against  a  possible  con- 
vulsion which  may  profoundly  modify  the  condition  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  his  apprehensions 
are  wholly  unfounded;  but  there  is  a  certain  absurdity  in  the 
assumption  that  States  animated  by  friendly  feelings  to 
another  are  at  the  mercy  of  events  which  might  produce  a 
general  war.  M.  St.-Hilaire'.s  fears  were  first  communi- 
cated to  the  Greek  Government,  which  would  welcome  a 
general  commotion.  The  Great  Powers  are  not  likely  to 
quarrel,  except  of  deliberate  purpose  and  Tor  important 
objects.  France,  Germany,  and  Austria  are  bent  on  main- 
taining peace ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Russia  has  any  present  intention  of  prosecuting  schemes 
of  aggrandizement.  Italy  has  little  interest  in  the  Eastern 
question ;  and  the  English  Government  will  assuredly  not 
!  engage  in  war. 

The  language  of  the  Greeks  has  not  become  less  war- 
like, except  that  they  have  promised  to  await  the  issue 
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of  the  negotiations  at  Constantinople ;  but  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  lately  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  they 
have  not  called  out  their  last  reserve.     In  default  of 
local  knowledge,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  the 
postponement  of  the  measure   implies  incomplete  pre- 
paration  for  war.     The   Chamber  has  lately  approved 
a   Bill   for  admitting  foreign  officers   into   the  Greek 
service ;  but   it   is  not  known  whether  the  European 
Governments  will    allow  their   subjects  to   accept  the 
offer.     It  would  perhaps  have  been  judicious  to  take 
the   step   at   an   earlier  period.     In  the  Greek  army 
there  can  scarcely  be  an  officer  of  high  or  low  rank  who 
has  seen  actual  service.    In  consequence  of  remonstrance 
from  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Athens,  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment has  issued  a  proclamation  against  brigandage  or 
irregular  fightiDg  on  the  Northern  frontier.   If  war  breaks 
I  out,  the  invading  army  will  probably  be  joined  by  a  part  of 
the  population.    Any  hopes  which  may  have  been  founded 
on  the  supposed  disaffection  of  the  Albanians  to  the  Sultan 
I  have  been  already  dissipated.    Some  kind  of  understanding 
I  has  been  established  with  the  League,  which  is  now  likely 
I  to  join  in  the  defence  of  North-Western  Epirus  against  the 
I  Greeks.    There  will  be  a  certain  awkwardness  in  prose- 
I  eating  a  war  of  liberation  against  the  inhabitants  of  a  part 
I  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed.    Even  if  the  regular  Turkish 
I  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  Greek 
I  army  could  occupy  Janina  if  the  Albanians    desire  to 
I  defend  it.    It  would  be  better  for  the  Greeks  to  acquire 
I  without  war  a  considerable  accession  of  territory,  and  to 
I  wait  for  probable  occasions  of  further  aggrandizement. 
All  the  Powers,  including  France,  profess  general  good- 
will to  the  Greek  cause ;  and  some  of  them  are  sincere.  A 
general  disruption  of  the  residue  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
Europe  would  probably  be  disadvantageous  to  the  Greek 
cause. 

While  some  readers  examine  the  published  despatches 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  chances  of  war  and 
peace,  many  politicians  arc  rather  anxious  to  find  evi- 
dence in  support  of  their  preconceived  opinions  of  the 
sound  or  erroneous  policy  of  the  Government.  If  war 
is,  as  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers  think,  the  greatest 
of  evils,  his  Government  cannot  be  acquitted  on  the 
charge  of  having  brought  Greece  and  Turkey  to  the  verge 
of  a  rupture.  The  violent  language  which  had  been  used 
in  Opposition  had  some  influence  in  deterring  the  Govern- 
ment from  continuing  the  policy  which  had  been  the  object 
of  incessant  vituperation.  If  the  late  Ministers  had  re- 
mained in  office,  thero  would  have  been  no  question  of  a 
Greek  invasion  of  Thcssaly ;  and  it  is  possible  that  their 
successors  might  have  adjourned  immediate  action  if  they 
had  not  been  misled  by  the  capricious  policy  of  France. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  created  difficulties  for  himself  by  his 
attacks  upon  Austria,  which,  as  he  ought  to  have  known, 
was  intimately  allied  with  Germany,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  ho  was  encouraged  to  agitate  the  question  of  the 
Greek  claims  by  the  acquiescence  of  all  the  Powers  in  the 
Confercnee  of  Berlin  and  in  the  naval  demonstration. 
Having,  at  last,  gratified  his  fanciful  enthusiasm  for 
Montenegro,  ho  hoped  to  achieve  a  similar  triumph  in  the 
interest  of  Greece.  The  decision  of  tho  Conference,  and 
the  subsequent  action  of  tho  Powers  in  tho  Adriatic, 
naturally  caused  tho  Greeks  to  arm.  Tho  English  Govern- 
ment, which  may  have  been  rash  in  stimulating  their  ambi- 
tion, perhaps  deserves  credit  for  its  constancy  to  their  cause; 
but  statesmen  are  bound  to  succeed,  as  well  as  to  bo  benevo- 
lent and  generous.  If  a  considerable  territory  inhabited 
by  Greek  Christians  is  liberated  without  inordinate  sacri- 
fices from  the  Turkish  yoke,  tho  English  Government  will 
havo  no  reason  to  regret  its  hazardous  diplomacy.  Tho 
alternative  result  of  a  long  and  bloody  war,  and  perhaps 
of  a  defeat  of  tho  Greek  enterprise,  wdl  involve  a  heavy 
responsibility.  J(,  jH  i,r,f,  necessary  to  consider  tho  re- 
mote contingency  of  a  war  in  which  England  might  bo  a 
party. 


A  SCHOOL  ttOAKD  FKKAK. 

THE  strongest  advocates  of  fhn  compulsory  clauses 
of  tho  Edncaf.ion  Act,  must,  havo  DMO  moved  to 
v  momentary  repentanco  by  tho  appcaranco  presented 
by  tho  London  School  Hoard  in  the  Wandsworth 
Police-court  last  Tuesday.  It  was  obvious  from  tho 
first  that  tho  application  of  tho  power  of  forcing 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  an  elementary  schooi 


would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  the  School  Board  should  possess  the  power,  in- 
asmuch as,  without  it,  a  large  class  of  parents  would  con- 
tinue to  sacrifice  the  children's  interest  to  their  own  ;  but 
as  such  an  exercise  of  authority  was  likely  to  irritate  those 
who  had  to  submit  to  it,  very  great  care  was  plainly  re- 
quired not  to  give  the  enemies  of  the  Board  any  occasion 
to  charge  it  with  harshness.  Nor  was  it  only  for  the 
Board's  own  sake  that  this  forbearance  was  required. 
To  interfere  between  parents  and  children  may  some- 
times be  an  inevitable,  but  it  is  always  a  very  de- 
licate, operation.  There  is  no  point  upon  which  people 
are  more  sensitive,  and  none  on  which  they  have  a  clearer 
right  to  be  protected  against,  than  needless  intrusion. 
The  proceedings  at  Wandsworth  do  not  merely  reflect 
discredit  on  the  discretion  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Perhaps,  as  the  object  of  their  zeal  has  been  a  solicitor,  and 
is  now  classical  reader  in  a  great  printing  office,  the  mass 
of  the  people  who  are  summoned  from  time  to  time 
to  appear  before  Mr.  Paget  may  be  rather  pleased  than 
otherwise  to  find  that  "  gentlefolk  "  come  off  no  better  than 
they  do  themselves.  Even  from  this  point  of  view,  how- 
ever, there  is  something  to  be  said  by  way  of  caution.  It 
will  not  answer  for  the  School  Board  in  the  long  run  to 
have  its  cases  dismissed  with  costs.  If  any  considerable 
number  of  parents  find  that  the  School  Board  Super- 
intendent is  sharply  censured  by  the  police  magistrate,  and 
is  told  that  the  Board  ought  never  to  have  dreamed  of  insti- 
tuting proceedings  on  the  evidence  before  it,  the  deference 
paid  by  thejjoor  to  the  Visitors'  warnings  will  be  very  much 
lessened.  To  hold  out  against  his  remonstrance  will  come 
to  be  regarded  not  as  the  certain  prelude  to  the  infliction 
of  a  fine,  but  simply  as  the  first  move  in  a  game  which  two 
can  play  at.  The  larger  the  number  of  parents  summoned 
before  a  police  magistrate,  the  more  indisposed  he  will 
ordinarily  be  to  convict  any  large  proportion  of  them. 
Vague  fears  of  unpleasant  consequences  to  arise  from  keep- 
ing children  at  home  are  by  far  the  most  efficacious  means 
of  getting  them  to  school,  and,  as  evidence  to  the  tender- 
heartedness of  the  police  magistrate  multiplies,  this  fear 
loses  its  influence. 

In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Board  was  not  merely 
careless  of  its  own  interest,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the 
interest  of  the  ratepayers.  Had  its  error  ended  here,  it 
would  have  been  sufficiently  punished  by  the  ridicule 
which  tho  proceedings  cast  on  tho  .action  of  its 
visitors.  But,  in  tho  process  of  making  itself  absurd, 
it  went  out  of  its  way  to  annoy  a  man  with  whom, 
properly  speaking,  it  was  not  at  all  concerned.  Tho  Visitor 
of  a  certain  street  in  Wandsworth  had  observed,  it  seems, 
that  when  tho  children  whom  ho  could  trace  to  tho 
several  houses  had  been  seen  off*  to  school,  thcro  was 
one  family  left  behind  which  apparently  needed  no  edu- 
cation. This  was  so  shocking  an  exception  that  ho  felt 
compelled  to  mako  an  immediato  investigation  into  tho 
reason  of  it.  Apparently,  however,  ho  approached  tho 
inquiry  with  a  preconceived  determination  that  it  should 
has  c  but  one  result.  In  that  particular  street — a  street 
from  which  thirty-five  children  daily  went  forth  to  tho 
nearest  Board  school — no  plea  could  be  held  sulliciont 
to  justify  tho  keeping  of  a  child  at  home.  When  tho 
mystery  of  iniquity  had  been  sounded  to  its  depths,  it 
turned  out  that  this  misguided  householder  had  presumed 
to  think  that  his  wife  was  competent  to  teach  hor 
own  children.  Whether  tho  Visitor  is  of  opinion  that 
no  limit  should  bo  placed  to  tho  interference  of 
the  School  Board  docs  not  appear.  I'ossibly,  if  left  to 
himself,  ho  would  like  to  drag  overy  child  in  London  to  a 
Hoard  school.  In  practice,  however,  ho  no  doubt  recog- 
nizes that  thorn  is  a  point,  beyond  which  ho  must,  not  go  ; 
but  ho  was  not  of  opinion  that,  a  mere  solicitor  -though 
he  might  also  In;  u  good  classical  scholar  could  mako 
good  oia  claim  to  exemption.  Bad  t  ho  father  tnrncd  out 
to  bl  the  President  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  or  a 
Profit  or  at  ono  of  tho  Universities,  tho  Visitor  would 
probably  havo  rot  ired  from  tho  chase,  but  no  lesser  eminence 
than  this  could  content  him.  What  makes  tho  whole  case 
more  extraordinary  is  that  the  defendant  told  tho  magistrate 
that  hfl  had  offered  to  submit,  his  child  to  bo  examined  on 
behalf  of  tho  School  Hoard,  hut.  that  ho  had  received  foi 
answer  an  intimation  that  ho  must  send  hor  to  school 
The  School  Hoard  was  resolved  to  rush  upon  its  fate. 
To  C/GSAit,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Paget,  it  appealed, 
nnd  to  OMAR  it  accordingly  went.  It  i<  to  bo 
Loped  that  tho  result  of  its  appeal  will  suggest  to  it 
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some  elementary  considerations  of  prudence  which  may 
Bervo  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way  another  time.  The 
intention  of  Parliament  in  passing  the  Education  Act  was 
not  to  give  School  Boards  a  summary  power  of  seai-ching 
for  children  in  private  houses,  whether  there  is  or  is 
not  any  decent  reason  for  supposing  that  they  are  being 
allowed  to  go  untaught.  The  Legislature  meant  to  remedy 
a  patent  and  flagrant  evil.  Some  millions  of  children  were 
growing  up  in  a  slate  of  ignorance  which  was  certain  to 
hamper  them  in  earning  a  livelihood,  and  consequently 
not  unlikely  to  lead  them  into  crime.  If  the  streets  of 
London  are  at  all  a  fair  test  of  the  success  with  which  the 
Act  has  been  worked,  there  is  still  considerable  room  for 
the  exercise  of  the  School  Board's  energies  without  its 
being  necessary  to  touch  a  single  child  whose  inability  to 
read  and  write  may  not  be  proved  by  the  application  of 
the  simplest  test.  Why  it  should  please  this  well-mean- 
ing but  wrong-headed  body  to  wander  into  fields  where 
success  must  at  best  be  so  doubtful  as  the  one  they  have 
been  working  at  Wandsworth  is  really  past  explanation. 
We  say  the  field  into  which  it  has  pleased  the  School 
Board  to  wander,  because  it  is  not  merely  in  the  selection 
of  the  particular  case  that  the  error  lies.  The  street  which 
this  energetic  Visitor  chose  for  the  scene  of  his  labours  is 
described  as  being  made  up  of  houses  letting  at  average 
rents  of  12s.  6d.  a  week.  Whether  the  rent  is  put  at  so 
much  a  week  by  way  of  opprobrium  is  not  quite  clear ;  but, 
at  all  events,  12s.  6d.  a  week  is  more  than  30/.  a  year.  Now, 
the  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  a  rental  of  this  amount 
is  pretty  good  evidence  that  those  who  pay  it  do  not  as  a 
rule  belong  to  the  class  for  which  educational  compulsion 
is  required.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  occupants  of  houses 
of  this  value  are  rather  clerks  than  working- men,  and  that 
their  notions  of  bringing  up  their  children  will  commonly 
point  to  making  them  what  they  are  themselves.  Conse- 
quently, the  commonest  considerations  of  self-interest 
may  be  trusted  to  do  the  work  of  the  School  Board  Visitor, 
and  to  do  it  far  more  efficiently  than  any  such  official  can 
hope  to  do.  A  man  who  has  to  find  12s.  6d.  a  w>ek  for 
rent  does  not  look  forward  to  putting  his  children  into  em- 
ployments in  which  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  importance 
whether  they  can  read  and  write.  For  such  occupations 
as  he  hopes  to  obtain  for  them  the  knowledge  which  they 
would  obtain  at  a  Board  school  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
A  parent  is  subject  to  a  form  of  indirect  compulsion  which 
is  the  more  effectual  because  it  is  entirely  self-acting.  The 
unskilled  labourer  is  under  no  such  pressure,  because  the 
work  to  which  he  would  send  his  child,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  do  so,  needs  no  preliminary  schooling  whatever.  But 
the  work  to  which  the  clerk  intends  to  send  his  child 
needs,  at  all  events,  an  entire  mastery  of  the  rudimentary 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  If  the  School 
Board  Visitor  had  been  properly  instructed  by  his  supe- 
riors, he  would  certainly  have  understood  this  as  soon  as 
he  heard  the  rental  of  the  houses.  If  he  had  had  any  real 
instinct  for  his  work,  he  would  probably  have  known  it  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  character  of  the  street.  As  it  is, 
neither  he  nor  the  School  Board  seems  to  have  had  any 
just  idea  of  their  functions  ;  and  we  can  only  regret  that 
the  School  Board  should  not  have  had  to  pay  more  dearly 
for  its  blunder.  Had  the  costs  been  heavier,  the  motive 
for  amendment  might  have  been  stronger. 


TUE  GERMAN  MARRIAGE. 

THE  marriage  of  the  heir  of  the  Prussian  and  German 
Crowns  has  been  marked  with  every  sign  of  general 
respect  and  popular  sympathy.  The  bridegroom,  Prince 
William,  has  had  to  the  full  all  the  benefits  of  education 
which  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Royal  House  of  Prussia  to 
secure  to  the  future  sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  has 
learnt  his  trade  as  an  artisan,  he  has  done  duty  with  the 
Guards,  he  has  studied  political  economy  and  criminal  law 
in  a  University.  Further,  he  has  had  the  best  of  all  edu- 
cations, the  home  education  of  a  son  whose  father  is  a 
great  military  leader  and  whose  mother  is  one  of  the  most 
.accomplished  and  high-minded  women  of  any  rank  iu 
Europe.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  that  unfortunate 
Duke  of  A'ugustenbebg  whose  political  fate  was  settled  in 
an  hour  in  a  billiard-room.  Prince  Bismarck  was  not  by 
any  means  sure  but  that  he  would  raise  the  Duke  to  the 
proud  position  of  lord  of  Schleswig-Holstein.  The  courtly 
jurists  of  Germany  had  been  instructed  to  prove  that  he  had 
an  unimpeachable  title  to  the  dignity.  But  when  the  PfilSCE, 


in  his  casual  chatty  way, entered  on  the  subject. of  his  pre- 
tensions with  the  DUKE,  he  found  that  the  plan  would  not 
answer.  II"  intimated  that,  although  the  Duke  might  have 
Schleswig-Hulstein,  Prussia  must  have  Kiel,  and  instead 
of  replying  with  grateful  humility  that  this  was  a  matter 
of  course,  the  Duke  began  to  calculate  how  many  square 
miles  of  water  the  harbour  of  Kiel  contained.  There  was 
an  air  of  haggling  about  this  which  the  Prin'CE  disliked, 
and  before  they  left  the  room  the  Prince  informed  tho 
Duke  that  his  claim  was  a  chicken  which  Prussia  had 
hatched,  and  the  neck  of  which  Prussia  was  perfectly  able 
to  wring.  Its  neck  was  wrung  immediately,  and  the  jurists 
at  once  showed  that,  in  some  mysterious  way,  tho  King  of 
Prussia  had  the  clearest  of  all  titles  to  the  duchies.  The" 
Duke's  chance  was  gone,  and  he  retired  to  obscurity  and 
poverty.  Now,  at  last,  his  family  has  its  stroke  of  good 
luck,  and  his  daughter  is  raised  to  a  dignity  far  higher 
than  any  to  which  he  himself  ever  aspired.  The  biide 
has  probably  gained  by  having  had  to  live  a  life  of 
enforced  simplicity  and  retirement,  and  tho  German 
people  like  her  all  the  better  because  she  has  been  lifted 
from  low  to  high  estate,  and  because  they  think  that 
little  but  pe  nal  affection  could  have  guided  tho 
Prince  in  his  choice.  In  point  of  lineage,  however, 
she  is  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  if  her  husband  is 
the  Quern's  grandson,  she  herself  is  the  granddaughter 
of  the  Que  ins  half-sister.  Everything  was  done  to 
give  solemnity  to  the  marriage,  and  to  show  how  much 
it  pleased  the  R  yal  Family  and  the  people.  Prince 
Bismarck  could  not  bo  induced  to  leave  his  home  on  tho 
occasion,  bui  he  never  goes  out  now  unless  he  appears  in 
some  very  special  emergency  to  abuse  his  former  or  pre- 
sent colleagues  But  Count  Moltke  was  present,  as  he  is 
quite  unaffected,  and  always  appears  when  it  is  expected 
he  should  do  so.  Berlin,  or  at  any  rate  the  well-dressed 
portion  of  Berlin,  is  intensely  loyal,  and  entered  into  the 
festivities  with  an  ardour  which  the  bitterest  weather 
could  not,  cool.  Lastly,  when  the  young  Prince  had  to 
speak,  he  spoke  with  much  good  sense  aud  propriety,  and 
expressed  a  modest  hope  that  he  might  be  found  to  w  Ik 
in  the  strict  path  of  duty  which  it  is  the  tradition  of  fiis 
house  to  follow. 

From  the  days  when  the  Electorate  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia  has  always 
treated  the  work  of  being  a  king  as  a  very  serious  piece  of 
business.  It  has  pronounced  that  the  first  duty  of  a  king 
is  to  fight,  to  learn  the  trade  of  war,  and  to  know  by 
rough  practical  experience  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  His 
second  duty  is  ro  know  the  secrets  of  economical  adminis- 
tration, to  take  care  of  land  and  money,  and  to  be  a  decent 
man  of  business.  The  world  is  looked  on  in  Prussia  as  a 
hard  place  in  which  even  a  king,  to  hold  his  own,  must 
know  how  to  push  aud  save.  Partly  from  the  exhibition 
of  these  qualities,  and  partly  from  the  lingering  tradi- 
tions of  a  patriarchal  society,  the  Royal  Family  of 
Prussia  has  always  been  extremely  popular.  In  the 
course  of  time,  and  from  a  variety  of  causes,  of  which 
the  example  of  Prussia  was  not  the  least  powerful, 
the  Prussian  conception  of  royalty  and  its  relation 
to  the  people  has  become  almost  universal  throughout 
Europe.  In  these  days  sovereigns  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  carefully  trained,  hard-working,  and  really 
liked  and  respected.  It  is  astonishing,  considering  how 
few  sovereigns  there  are  and  how  completely  their  posi- 
tion is  dependent  on  their  birth,  that  there  should  be  at 
the  present  time  so  many  sovereigns  who  are  in  one  way 
or  another  especially  eminent.  The  Queen,  the  German 
Emperor,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Italy 
are  all  remarkable  instances  of  rulers  who  arc  proficients 
in  the  difficult  art  of  ruling  exactly  as  those  whom  they 
rule  wish  them  to  rule.  The  King  of  the  Belgians  is 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  of  his  day,  and  as  a 
scientific  geographer  has  a  reputation  with  which  profes- 
sional experts  might  be  content.  The  King  of  Portugal 
challenges  criticism  or  commands  admiration  by  trans- 
lating one  play  of  Shaksi'EARE  after  another  into  Portu- 
guese. The  King  of  Sweden  ventures  on  original  compo- 
sition, and  has  just  published  Flowers  from  his  Journal. 
The  Czar,  whatever  may  be  his  shortcomings,  has  at 
least  tried  great  experiments  for  the  good  of  his  people. 
Even  the  young  King  of  Spain,  whose  domestic  educa- 
tional advantages  were  not  very  great,  has  shown  a  firm- 
ness, passing  almost  into  audacity,  at  what  he  considered 
to  be  a  critical  moment  in  his  short  reign.  This  invention 
of  hard-working. royalty  is  quite  modern,  and  is  one  of  thu 
best  of  modern  inventions.    It  cannot  fail  to  have  a  power- 
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fill  effect  on  the  political  history  of  Europe.  Democracy 
is  at  once  checked  and  represented  by  the  Sovereign  when  a 
king  works  in  his  sphere  very  much  as  the  humblest  labourer 
works  in  his.  "Whatever  envy,  too,  royalty  might  excite 
must  be  in  some  degree  abated  by  the  discovery  that  the 
life  of  a  king  grows  more  and  more  every  day  to  be  a  life, 
not  of  pleasure,  but  of  toil.  Unfortunately,  it  has  lately 
been  shown  to  be  a  life  of  constant  exposure  to  the  attacks 
of  assassins ;  but  attempts  at  assassination  have  at  least 
the  salutary  effect,  not  only  of  awakening  popular  enthu- 
siasm for  the  intended  victims,  but  of  giving  occasion  to 
admire  the  consistency  with  which  royalty  takes  the 
chance  of  personal  danger  as  part  of  its  day's  work,  and, 
therefore,  not  deserving  of  any  special  consideration. 

The  continued  existence  in  the  Prussian  royal  line  of 
the  high  qualities  which  have  endeared  it  to  the  Prussian 
people  may  serve  to  support  the  sinking  courage  of  those 
Germans  who  witness  with  dismay  the  latest  eccentri- 
cities of  Prince  Bismarck.  If  the  Prince  is  one  main- 
stay of  the  new  German  Empire,  the  character  of  the 
Imperial  House  is  another,  and  the  day  must  come 
when  the  Prince  will  be  no  more,  and  the  llouse  will 
live  on.  Prince  Bismarck  has  lately  declared  that  he  will 
never  again  talk  of  resigning,  but  will  continue  to  hold 
office  until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  that  he  will  do  this 
to  spite  his  enemies.  He  is  indispensable,  and  he  knows 
and  says  it.  The  Emperor  cannot  do  without  him,  and 
Germany  cannot  do  without  him.  What  he  orders  to  be 
done,  whether  it  is  bad  or  good,  foolish  or  wise,  is  done, 
and  must  be  done.  But  he  no  longer  thinks  it  necessary 
to  maintain  even  the  decencies  of  behaviour  which  befit 
his  high  position.  He  has  always  been  blunt  and  harsh, 
but  now  he  has  grown  tyrannically  insolent.  To  be  his 
colleague  is  to  lead  the  life  of  a  dog,  and  even  worse,  for 
the  most  miserable  dog  expects  not  to  be  beaten  when  he 
does  what  he  is  bid  to  do.  Count  Eulenrehg  has  just 
been  forced  to  resign  the  office  of  Prussian  Minister  of  the 
Interior  by  an  act  of  the  PfilKCE  which  no  man  with  the 
least  glimmering  of  self-respect  could  fail  to  resent.  As 
Minister  the  Count  had  approved  a  provision  in  a  very  un- 
important Bill  of  which  Prince  Bismarck  disapproved.  The 
Prince  did  not  communicate  with  his  colleague  in  any  way, 
nor  did  he  take  the  trouble  to  come  himself  to  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  which  the  Bill  was  being  discussed.  Ho 
merely  sent  a  very  minor  official,  who  got  up  and  read  a 
written  statement,  in  which  the  Pkinci:  instructed  the  J  louse 
that  the  Minister,  of  the  Interior  was  quito  wrong,  and 
that  the  provision  in  the  Bill  was  a  mistake.  Count 
Eo'LENBERQ  resigned  at  once,  and  then  the  Prince,  by  way 
of  making  things  comfortable,  attended,  threw  over  his 
wretched  dog  of  a  minor  ^official,  who,  he  said,  ought  to 
have  had  the  sense  not  to  read,  but  to  learn  by  heart  and 
speak  the  statement  entrusted  to  him,  and  finally  voted  for 
the  provision  ho  had  denounced.  This  incident  came 
directly  after  a  violent  scene  in  which  Prince  Bismarck 
attacked  his  former  Minister  of  Finance,  Jlerr  Cam PHAOBX. 
The  offence  of  this  old  colleague  consisted  in.  his  having 
managed  Prussian  finance  with  great  success  for  six  years, 
and  disapproving  of  tho  financial  policy  adopted  since 
ho  left  office,  which,  however  rnnch  Prince  BlSMARCK 
may  glorify  it,  has  unquestionably  landed  tho  country 
in  something  entirely  unknown  in  Prussia,  an  annual 
deficit.  Nothing  of  this  kind  shakos  Prince  Bismarck's 
position,  for  apparently  nothing  can  shako  it.  Bat 
Prince  Bismarck  is  every  day  making  it  more  and  more 
impossible  that  ho  should  have  any  successor,  and  pre* 
paring  tho  way  for'  a  violent  reaction  against  his 
measures  when  he  is  gone.  Theie  wonhl  be  a  vn  v  i .<  rioin 
danger  that  this  reaction  would  be  fatal  to  the  J'hnpiie 

were  it  not  that,  besidei  Prince  Bjbhakw,  there  is  tho  Royal 

I  'amily  of  Prussia  to  keep  the  Kmpiro  standing  ;  and,  if  t  he 
Crown  Puinci:  and  Prp.ci.ss  have  handed  mi  tho  he,t,  tra- 
ditions of  their  family  to  a  worthy  son,  they  bare  done 
very  much  to  perpetuate  the  Umpires  which  WU  WOO  by 
the  present  ewttlOS  and  by  Prince  BltlAMK. 


TIIK  8MALL-P0S  ffusi'iTAf.  at  1  L'UIAM. 

'IMII'j  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  i  I  Joan  I 
-L  have,  r.s  some  of  our  readers  probably  know,  tifpiarrel 
of  long  standing  with  tho  inhabitants  of  Hampstead.  The 
malingers  claim,  under  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  have  a 
right  to  distribute  the  small-pox  patient-'  of  London  where 
and  how  they  think  (if,  and  the  plan  they  have  adopted  i  : 


to  bring  them  together  in  three  or  four  large  hospitals 
placed  like  detached  forts  in  the  suburban  parishes.  Tho 
inhabitants  of  Hampstead  fall  back  on  their  rights  at 
common  law,  and  maintain  that,  in  the  absence  of-  express 
words  to  the  contrary,  the  Act  of  Parliament  must  not  be 
taken  to  over-ride  the  ordinary  principle  of  law — that  if 
the  community  injures  a  man  for  the  public  convenience, 
it  must  give  him  compensation.  It  seems  to  be  conceded 
that,  if  this  contention  can  be  established,  the  system  of 
large  hospitals  must  break  down.  The  collection  of  a 
large  number  of  small-pox  patients  into  one  place  tends  to 
depreciate  property,  if  not  to  communicate  the  disease, 
and  the  claims  for  compensation  arising  out  of  this  state  of 
things  would  be  so  numerous  and  so  uncertain,  that  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  would  be  con- 
tinually in  hot  water.  As  yet  the  managers  have  been  worsted 
in  the  conflict,  and  this  defeat  has  generated  a  large  amount 
of  wounded  feeling.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  ratepayers 
of  London  generally  to  come  forward  to  pour  oil  and  wine 
into  these  lacerated  hearts.-  One  parish  after  another 
should  have  come  forward  and  begged  the  managers  to 
place  a  small-pox  hospital  of  the  largest  propoitions 
their  funds  would  allow  them  to  build  within  the  parish 
boundary.  The  managers  would  then  have  felt  that  all 
their  children  were  not  thankless,  and  that  ignorance  and 
selfishness  were  vices  peculiar  to  Hampstead.  Instead  of 
this,  the  districts  in  which  the  managers  have  placed  or 
proposed  to  place  hospitals  have  with  one  consent  begun 
to  make  excuse.  The  inhabitants  of  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  in  particular  have  shown  a  painful  indifference  to 
tho  real  issue.  They  have  treated  the  matter  as  though  it 
had  to  be  decided  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  cure  of  the 
patients,  the  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  relative  obli- 
gations of  London  and  its  component  parts.  The  sensi- 
bilities of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  gone  for 
nothing  with  them.  It  is  all  in  vain  that  the  managers 
have  dragged  through  the  West  End  the  pageant  of  their 
bleeding  hearts.  Kensington  and  Chelsea  have  remained 
entirely  unmoved.  They  have  gone  on  holding  meetings, 
collecting  subscriptions,  aud  threatening  legal  proceedings, 
just  as  if  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  were  not  com- 
posed of  flesh  aud  blood. 

Stated  with  that  brutal  plainness  with  which  the  con- 
troversy has  been  conducted  on  tho  side  of  tho  districts 
which  dislike  having  a  gigantic  small-pox  hospital  set  up 
in  their  midst,  tho  case  of  Kensington  and  Chelsea  comes 
to  this.  It  is  admitted  that  small-pox  patients  cannot  in 
many  eases  be  safely  left  in  their  own  homes.  Self-interest, 
if  no  more  generous  feeling,  suggests  that  constant  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  tho  spread  of  tho  disease,  und  that  this 
constant  care  is  not  to  be  bad,  except  where  there  arc  careful 
nursing  and  proper  appliances  for  disinfection.  Among 
the  poor  these  are  unattainable  advantages,  and  therefore 
among  tho  poor  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  get  the 
patient  as  soon  as  possible  into  a  hospital.  Any  danger 
that  may  arise  from  moving  him  will  bo  less  than'  the 
certain  risk  of  leaving  him  at  home.  Common  sense,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  suggest  that  tho  danger  that  may- 
arise  from  moving  him  will  incrcaso  in  proportion  to  tho 
distance  he  has  to  bo  carried.  Moreover,  tho  furthor  ho 
goes  from  his  own  homo  the  less  sense  of  neighbourhood 
there  will  bo  between  him  and  those  who  livo  in  tho  dis- 
trict to  which  lit;  is  taken.  If  a  small-pox  patient  has  to 
!  bo  carried  from  Ins  house  in  one  part  of  a  pai  ish  to  a  hos- 
pital in  another  part,  no  one  has  any  ground  for  complaint. 
The  parish  is  a  unit  in  itself,  entrusted  with  tho  manage- 
ment of  its  own  a  Hairs,  and  competent  to  determine  which  is 
tho  best  sito  for  a  small. pox  hospital.  Hut,  if  a  final  1- no Tt 
patient  has  to  bo  ca i  i  ied  from  nil  house  in  one  parish  to 
a  hospital  in  a  parish  some  miles  distant,  tho  caso  is  alto- 
gether different,  The  pariah  in  which  the  hoapital  itand* 
acknowledge!  no  tie  of  neighbourhood  with  tho  pariah 

from  which  the  patiint  [|  brought.  It  sees  in  the  importu 
tion  of  small. pox  ease*  a  source  of  infecl  ion  nnacoomnanit  d 
by  any  compomat  ing  gain.  On  the  parish  hospital  system 
tlio  district  which  sutlers  by  ono  part  of  tho  process  i-i 
■lie  the  district,  which  profit!  by  tho  other  pint.  If  poor 
patient*  were  left  to  battle  with  imalNpoa  in  their  own 

houses  they  would  do  BtOrO  tnincliief  to  their  own  neigh 

bonrbood  than  tbej  can  do  by  being  moved  to  a  hospital. 
On  tho  nggiogato  hospital  system  tho  district  which 
■affon  by  the  presence  of  the  patient  in  the  h  xpital  doe . 
not,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  gain  by  his  rem  .val  from 
Ins  own  house.  As  regards  imported  patiente,  tliero  is 
nothing  to  set  against  the  dang'  r  of  which  tho  hospital  is 
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the  centre.  The  parish  which  profits  by  the  careful 
nursing  that  the  patient  receives  is  not  the  parish  in 
which  the  hospital  stands,  but  a  parish  perhaps  five  miles 
distant.  Even  the  parishes  which  lie  between  the 
patient's  house  and  the  hospital  may  suffer  by  his  journey 
across  them ;  and  here,  also,  the  transaction  is  alto- 
gether one-sided.  If  the  patient  had  been  attended  to  in 
bis  own  district,  there  need  have  been  no  distribution  of 
infection  along  the  road  to  a  distant  hospital.  The  parish 
in  which  the  disease  had  its  origin  frets  rid  of  him  alto- 
gethcr,  and  parishes  which  have  no  connexion  with  it  have 
to  bear  all  the  risk  and  annoyance.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
aggregate  hospital  system  is  a  premium  upon  carelessness 
in  all  parishes  except  those  in  which  a  hospital  is  actually 
placed.  The  moment  small-pox  breaks  out  they  are  able 
to  cart  it  across  the  frontier,  and  thus  one  of  the  main  in- 
ducements to  take  proper  precautions  against  its  appear- 
ance is  entirely  removed. 

The  districts  which  border  upon  the  small-pox  hospital 
which  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  set  up  at 
Fulham  are  resolved  not  to  submit  to  this  inconvenience 
without  seeing  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of  resistance. 
If  the  Hampstead  case  is  finally  decided  against  the 
managers,  the  aggregate  hospital  system  may  be  taken  as 
doomed.  It  will  then  be  in  the  power  of  any  district  to 
rid  itself  of  the  burden  by  an  appeal  to  the  Courts,  and 
where  success  is  assured  the  means  of  undertaking  this 
appeal  will  certainly  not  be  wanting.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Hampstead  case  goes  in  favour  of  the  managers, 
nothing  further  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  resistance,  un- 
less Parliament  can  be  induced  to  undo  its  own  work. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  when  the  facts  of  the  situation 
are  laid  before  it,  it  will  refuse  to  take  this  course.  When 
the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  were  empowered  to  set 
up  a  few  large  hospitals  in  the  suburbs  for  the  reception 
of  small-pox  patients  from  all  parts  of  London,  it  was 
supposed  that  any  dislike  that  might  be  felt  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  small-pox  hospital  was  merely  senti- 
mental. Unless  a  great  number  of  witnesses  have  borne 
very  inaccurate  testimony,  the  dislike  in  question  has  a 
very  much  better  foundation  than  this.  It  is  not  merely 
the  number  of  ambulances  or  of  funerals  that  offends  those 
who  live  near  the  hospital,  but  the  fact — which  it  is  ap- 
parently beyond  the  power  of  the  managers  to  dispute — 
that  there  are  more  small-pox  cases  in  the  houses  near  the 
hospital  than  there  are  anywhere  else.  A  large  hospital 
seems  for  some  unknown  reason  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  its  inmates  more  a  centre  of  infection  than  a 
ismall  hospital.  Even  if  the  objection  were  a  purely  senti- 
mental on'O,  it  might  have  serious  practical  consequences. 
Health  is  to  some  extent,  the  value  of  property  is  to  a  very 
large  extent,  a  matter  of  sentiment.  Those  who  live  in 
ronstant  dread  of  catching  small-pox  are  less  likely  to  lead 
healthy  lives  than  those  who  are  free  from  any  such  ap- 
prehension. Those  who  want  to  sell  their  houses  are  cer- 
tain to  find,  the  price  injuriously  affected  by  the  fact 
chat  ambulances  are  constantly  taking  patients  past  the 
door,  or  that  a  funeral  is  seldom  long  absent  from  the 
urea  of  vision.  When  these  annoyances  have  to  be  endured 
for  the  sake  of  neighbours  no  nearer  than  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  even  the  most  chari- 
tably disposed  person  may  hesitate  as  to  what  it  behoves 
him  to  do. 


TIIE  FRENCH  ARMY  AND  THE  CHURCH. 

HPHE  English  public  are  indebted  to  Cardinal  Manning 
JL  for  a  very  clear  statement  of  the  present  position  of 
the  controversy  which  is  going  on  in  France  with  regard 
to  the  exemption  of  ecclesiastics  from  military  service. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  a  Bill  abolishing  this  exemption 
was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  by  a  private  deputy.  I 
The  Government  have  since  brought  forward  another  Bill, 
makiug  military  service  compulsory  upon  all  ecclesiastics,  | 
but  limiting  the  obligation,  in  the  case  of  those  pledging 
themselves  to  become  parish  priests,  to  a  service  of  one 
year  in  a  hospital  or  ambulance.  The  Committee  to  which 
the  Government  measure  has  been  referred  has  accepted 
the  limitation  of  service  to  one  year,  but  proposes  that  this 
year  shall  be  passed  in  the  ranks,  and  not  in  a  hospital. 
The  first  inquiry  that  suggests  itself  is,  why  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  move  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  Fiance  is  so  short  of  soldiers  that  she 


cannot  afford  to  let  even  the  ministers  of  religion 
go  about  their  business  unmolested.  The  only  explana- 
tion is  that  the  Radicals  saw  in  the  abolition  of  the 
exemption  a  safe  means  of  annoying  the  clergy  and  injuring 
tlio  Church.  The  majority  of  Frenchmen  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  ecclesiastical  questions  so  long  as  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  retain  their  places  in  the  social 
system  of  the  country,  and  they  are  consequently  very 
little  concerned  about  the  incidents  of  a  priest's  training. 
Provided  that  ho  is  forthcoming  whenever  be  is  wanted, 
tbey  are  perfectly  content.  If  the  French  bishops  are 
right  in  their  view  of  the  effect  which  this  measure  will 
have  upon  the  supply  of  clergy,  its  ultimate  result  will  be 
that  a  priest  will  no  longer  be  forthcoming  whenever  he 
is  wanted.  The  question,  of  course,  is  largely  one  of  de- 
gree ;  and,  if  the  Bill  should  be  passed  in  the  form  which 
the  Government  propose,  it  would  be  much  less  injurious 
in  its  action  than  if  it  were  passed  in  the  form  first  given 
to  it,  or  even  in  that  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Committee.  As  regards  the  parochial  clergy, 
the  point  of  real  moment  is  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
ruption to  which  it  is  proposed  to  subject  their  training. 
It  is  difficult  for  Englishmen  to  take  in  the  full  import- 
ance of  this  preparation  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
a  clergy  on  whom  a  very  different  moral  and  social 
standard  is  imposed.  Long  and  severe  training  is  supposed 
to  be  required  for  Roman  Catholic  priests.  All  the  pro- 
posals which  have  been  laid  before  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties interfere  with  this  training  in  some  degree.  The 
original  Bill  would  have  made  every  seminarist  serve  in 
the  ranks  for  five  years ;  the  Government  Bill,  as  in- 
troduced amended  by  the  Committee,  reduces  this  service 
in  the  ranks,  in  the  case  of  seminarists  undertaking  to 
become  parish  priests,  to  one  year.  The  Government  Bill, 
as  originally  drawn,  transfers  seminarists  giving  this 
pledge  from  the  ranks  to  hospitals  or  ambulances.  As  re- 
gards the  first  of  these  three  proposals,  the  French  bishops 
are  probably  guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  they  say 
that,  if  it  became  law,  French  parishes  would  by  degrees 
be  left  without  priests.  Five  years  spent  in  a  camp  or  a 
barrack  at  a  highly  impressionable  age  would,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  take  away  all  desire  to  become  a  priest. 
Even  a  year  thus  spent  might  be  sufficient  to  effect  this 
change ;  and  the  Church  would  thus  have  to  depend  for 
recruits  upon  the  comparatively  small  number  of  men  who 
do  not  conceive  the  wish  to  take  orders  till  they  have 
passed  their  first  youth.  If  the  time  with  the  colours  is 
spent  in  a  hospital  or  an  ambulance  the  case  is  different. 
Though  the  work  to  be  done  there  is  not  ecclesiastical,  it 
need  not  be  altogether  secular.  Indeed,  it  would  probably 
be  found  possible  to  reproduce  to  some  extent  the  life  of 
the  seminary  in  the  hospital  without  interfering  with  the 
primary  duty  of  looking  after  the  sick.  It  is  on  this  very 
ground  possibly  that  the  Committee  have  insisted  on  the 
year's  being  passed  in  the  ranks.  What  is  the  use, 
they  may  argue,  of  striking  a  blow  at  the  Church 
and  at  the  same  moment  taking  measures  to  make  it 
ineffectual  ?  There  can  be  no  reason  for  extending  the 
obligation  of  military  service  to  ecclesiastics,  except  that 
it  will  interfere  with  the  supply  of  clergy ;  and.  if  service 
in  a  hospital  can  be  so  ordered  as  not  to  have  this  result, 
the  motive  for  making  the  change  disappears.  A  reason- 
able Radical  would  argue  that,  as  a  large  number  of 
Frenchmen  want  priests,  and  as  priests  cannot  be  had 
unless  young  men  preparing  for  orders  are  exempted  from 
service  in  the  army,  the  business  of  a  French  Government 
is  to  hold  them  exempt,  if  on  no  other  ground,  at  least  on 
the  ground  of  public  convenience.  But  then  a  French 
Radical  would  think  himself  disgraced  if  he  could  be 
reasonable  on  such  a  question  as  this.  It  touches  religion, 
and  where  religion  is  concerned  he  is  bound  to  have  no 
fellowship  with  common  sense.  To  be  reasonable  in 
dealing  with  the  Church  is  to  be  a  reactionary  of  the  worst, 
because  the  most  insidious,  kind.  A  fight  with  Catholicism 
is  its  own  reward.  It  is  not  necessary  in  order  to  justify 
it  to  show  that  something  is  to  be  gained  by  victor}-. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  show  that  nothing  will 
be  lost  by  it.  There  is  no  risk  that  the  typical  French 
Radical  is  not  ready  to  run  if  he  can  but  injure  the 
Church.  When,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  risk  is 
remote  and  uncertain,  the  temptation  to  inflict  the  injury 
is  the  more  irresistible. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  effect  of  this  measure  on  the 
parochial  clergy  that  Cardinal  Manning's  letter  has  refer- 
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ence.  He  leaves  it  to  the  bishops  of  France  to  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  the  exemption  regarded  from  this 
point  of  view.  But  besides  the  parochial  clergy  there  are 
the  religions  orders  of  all  kinds,  none  of  whom  will  be 
exempt,  even  under  the  mildest  form  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, from  service  for  five  years  in  the  ranks,  or  from 
becoming  parish  priests  for  at  least  ten  years.  The 
particular  body  in  which  Cardinal  Manning  is  interested 
is  the  great  Missionary  Society  of  France,  the  Seminaire 
des  Missions  Etrangeres  at  Paris.  The  members  of  this 
Society  "bind  themselves  by  a  solemn  promise  to  live  and 
"  die  as  missionaries,"  and  during  the  last  fifty  years 
"  964  missionaries  have  been  sent  out  from  that  house 
"into  the  far  East.  Of  these  31  have  suffered  martyr- 
"  dom,  and  600  are  still  labouring  in  Japan,  Corea,  Tibet, 
"  China,  and  the  East  Indies."  The  Bill  now  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  would  break  up  this  Society. 
Its  members  would  be  compelled  either  to  work  for 
ten  years  as  parochial  clergy  or  to  serve  for  five 
years  as  soldiers.  In  the  former  case  they  would  not 
enter  on  their  work  until  they  were  thirty-four  or  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  habits  of  body  and  mind  alike  un- 
fitted for  the  hardships  and  dangers  of  a  missionary  life. 
"  The  greater  part  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  have 
"  been  put  to  death  in  those  early  years  when  by  this  law 
"  they  would  be  detained  in  the  parishes  of  France."  In 
the  alternative  case,  that  of  five  years'  service  in  barracks 
and  garrisons,  the  disposition  to  a  missionary  career  could 
only  be  preserved  by  a  miracle.  The  natural  and  ordinary 
result  of  such  an  interruption  would  be  to  turn  the  thoughts 
of  the  Seminarists  in  quite  another  direction.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  author.?  of  the  proposed  legislation  have 
no  care  for  missionary  enterprise  as  such.  They  are  pro- 
bably of  opinion  that,  as  between  one  superstition  and 
another,  the  superstition  in  which  the  members  of  the 
Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrangeres  find  their  converts  is 
preferable  to  the  superstition  in  which  they  leave  them. 
They  will  not  see  in  the  figures  enumerated  by  Cardinal 
Manning  the  yearly  average  of  10,000  adult  baptisms, 
and  the  700,000  native  Christians  now  under  missionary 
care,  any  reason  whatever  for  modifying  the  Bill 
in  favour  of  the  Seminary  in  the  Rue  du  Bac.  Bat  there  is 
another  light  in  which  the  question  may  be  looked  at,  and 
though  a  French  Radical  of  the  purest  water  may  obsti- 
nately close  his  eyes  to  this,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
Government  may  not  entirely  refuse  to  consider  it.  The 
French  nation  has  not  hitherto  been  negligent  even  of  its 
ecclesiastical  reputation  abroad.  The  part  it  has  played 
in  the  protection  of  the  Latin  Christians  in  the  East 
is  a  conspicuous  instance  to  the  contrary.  A  French 
missionary  is  an  excellent  instrument  for  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  his  country  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  his 
religion.  In  this  respect  he  is  an  unofficial  emissary  of 
his  Government  as  well  as  an  official  emissary  of  his 
Church.  Throughout  the  distant  regions  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Seminaire  des  Missions  Etrangeres  spend 
their  lives,  the  name  of  France  is  largely  known  by  means 
of  their  labours.  It  is  quito  true  that  Frenchmen  have  no 
material  interest  in  the  name  of  their  country  being 
published  in  the  further  East ;  but,  if  they  aro  for  this 
reason  indifferent  to  it,  they  must  be  made  of  very  different 
stuff*  to  the  Frenchmen  who  have  gone  before  tliein.  If 
the  obligation  of  military  service  is  extended  to  the  in- 
mates of  the  Seminary  in  the  Rue  da  Uac,  tho  missions  in 
the  East  may  not  languish,  for  the  Seminary  can  bo  trans- 
ferred to  the  Channel  islands.  Bnt,  if  SO,  its  members  will 
go  out,  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  exiles;  and  they  will  bo 
animated  with  all  an  exilo's  indignation  against  tho  power 
which  has  banished  him.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  tho 
French  Government  will  think  tho  services  of  a  hundred 
or  two  additional  soldiers  worth  securing  at  tins  price. 


VSENOfl  I'KO  1T.STANT  SETTLERS  IN  AMERICA. 

IN  a  paper  contributed  to  tlio  AnHqum  >/  for  March  Mr.  N"o<  I 
Sainsbury  touches  on  an  interesting  episode  «rl  French  and 
Colonial  history,  when  ho  proposes  to  describe  1  he  "  Pint  Settle* 
ment  of  French  Protestants  in  America."  JIo  tells  us,  how- 
ever, little  of  its  antecedents  or  surroundings,  and  his  renders 
might  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  such  a  HheflM 
came  to  bo  contemplated  or  why  it  so  persistently  tailed.  Wt 
are  told,  truly  enough  ho  far,  that  the  design  owed  its  origin 
to  the  exile  of  Soubise,  Uuko  do  Fontenny,  whoB  totally  took 
refuge  in  England  after  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition, 


aided  by  English  ships  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for 
the  relief  of  La  Iiochelle.  The  English  fleet  had,  indeed,  not 
long  before  been  engaged,  in  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  in  aiding 
Louis  XIII.  against  his  disaffected  Protestant  subjects  under  the 
command  of  Soubise.  Mr.  Sainsbury,  by  the  way,  speaks  as  though 
the  Dutch  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  Soubise.  But  an  estrange- 
ment had  since  grown  up  between  the  French  and  English  court, 
partly  on  religious  partly  on  political  grounds,  and  thus  Bucking- 
ham was  disposed  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  Soubise,  who  was 
then  lodged  at  Charlton  House,  to  be  near  the  Court  at  Greenwich, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  exaggerating  all  the  hostile  acts  of  Riche- 
lieu. He  succeeded  in  gaining  English  assistance  for  relieving  the 
siege  of  Rochelle.  The  result  proved  disastrous  to  the  fortunes  of 
Soubise  himself  and  of  his  party,  and  many  of  his  followers  are 
said  to  have  gone  over  to  the  Spaniards,  others  to  the  West  Indies, 
while  some — to  whom  we  shall  return  presently — sailed  for 
America.  Mr.  Sainsbury  tells  us  that  there  are  still  many 
noble  families  resident  in  America  who  are  proud  of  claiming 
descent  from  the  French  Protestant  settlers  of  nearly  250 
years  ago,  little  of  a  success  as  the  settlement  eventually 
proved  to  be.  But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  look  back  upon  its 
humble  and  casual  beginnings,  dependent  as  it  was  for  what  little 
it  did  achieve  exclusively  on  foreign  sanctions  and  support,  without 
asking  oneself  how  it  was  that  French  Protestantism  so  entirely 
and  conspicuously  failed  to  make  good  its  position  at  home.  The 
question  is  of  course  too  wide  a  one  to  be  discussed  in  detail  here, 
but  Sir  J.  Stephen  throws  out  some  hints  in  his  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  France  which  go  far  towards  suggesting  a  general  reply. 
The  Protestants  formed  at  one  time  half,  or  more  than  half  the 
entire  population,  which  makes  their  speedy  and  entire  collapse  the 
more  remarkable ;  yet  they  somehow  never  identified  themselves 
with  the  nation.  Protestantism  became  in  England  an  integral 
part  of  the  social  and  political  as  well  as  of  the  religious  life  of 
the  people,  as  did  Catholicism  in  Spain.  But  the  Puritan  and 
Calvinistic  type  which,  unhappily  for  its  own  interests,  Protestant- 
ism had  from  the  first  assumed  in  France  was  thoroughly  alien  from 
the  national  character.  For  a  brief  moment  the  hymns  of  Marat 
and  the  preaching  of  Beza  became  "  the  mode  iu  a  country  where 
that  capricious  power  has  ever  erected  the  chief  seat  of  her  do- 
minion," but  ere  long  the  national  spirit  reasserted  itself.  A 
system  which  ignored  ecclesiastical  traditions  and  solemn  cere- 
monial, which  broke  rudely  with  the  past,  and  sought  to 
bind  on  all  consciences  the  iron  spiritual  yoke  of  the  Christian 
Institutes  of  Calvin,  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  pre- 
valent tone  of  French  sentiment,  and  this  again  helps  to  account 
for  what  was  in  itself  another  fatal  weakness  of  French 
Protestantism  ;  the  Reformed  Church  almost  from  the  first  assumed 
the  inappropriate  oflice  of  a  party  in  tho  State,  and  too  often  of  a 
hostile  party,  which  arrayed  against  it  the  patriotism  as  well 
as  the  orthodoxy  of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  And  hence  again  the 
Huguenots  were  yet  more  heavily  weighted  by  what  Sir  J. 
Stephen  calls  "  the  sanguinary  habits  they  contracted  during  many 
years  of  civil  warfare,"  which  led  thein  to  persecute,  when  they 
had  the  opportunity,  to  the  full  as  ruthlessly  as  their  rivals. 
Wo  are  inclined  indeed  to  think  that  this  perseafcting  temper 
was  not  wholly  due  to  the  bitterness  engendered  by  years  of  civil 
conflicts,  but  had  a  close  connexion  with  the  peculiar  spirit  of 
their  creed,  which  its  (bonder  had  signally  exemplified  in  the  burn- 
ing of  Servetus.  At  all  events  it  certaitdy  existed,  and  tho  spirit 
ol  intolerance  is  all  the  more  likely  to  discredit  a  sect  which  has 
tho  will  to  persecute  without  the  power.  To  this  day  Protestantism, 
bv  the  confession  of  its  leading  men,  has  never  been  a  success  in 
France.  Tho  lirst  attempt  to  transplant  it  to  tho  now  world, 
however  well  intended,  did  not  prove  much  moro  fortunate. 

"  Their  first  settlement  in  America,''  Mr.  Sainsbury  says,  "  took 
place  in  connexion  witli  an  intended  plantation  of  Carolina  nearly 
tliirty  years  beforo  any  actual  settlement  took  place,"  and  forty 
years,  we  may  add,  before  an  Lngiish  colony  was  established  there 
und  r  a  guint  of  Charles  II.  in  1670.  It  wns  in  fact  entirely 
under  English  auspices  that  this  French  enterprise  was  undertaken. 
.Witle  r  teen  nor  lor  a  long  time  afterwards  wns  colonization 
an  idea  at  nil  encouraged  in  France.  It  was  by  foreign  commerce 
that  Venico  and  thu  Italian  cities,  as  well  as  Amsterdam  had 
thriven,  and  Fngland  since  the  sixteenth  century  had  followed  iu 
their  wake,  while  the  wealth  and  power  thus  acquired  had  roused 
manufacturing  industry  nt  home1.  To  this  result  the  immigration 
of  French  Huguenots,  which  proved  very  prejudicial  to  their  own 
country,  had  contributed,  (.'olberl  indeed  perceived  all  this  clearly 
enough, and  jiropo  ed  to  compete  with  Fngland  unci  Holland  in  this 
n.  a<  etid  rivalry,  but  his  video  was  drowned  in  the  din  of  war. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  antipathetic  to  commercial  or  colonial  en- 
terprise than  the  ( iovernmei.t  of  Louis  XIV.,  ami  to  the  last  they 
ignored  the  advantage  1  of  colonial  empire.  In  the  negotiation  of 
tie  Treaty  of  Utrecht  tho  King  showed  himself  more  anxious  to 
gain  a  village  in  Flanders  than  a  continent  beyond  the  eea. 
Meanwhile  attempts  h  id  already  been  made  in  Fliznbelh's  reign 
by  Martin  I'robmher,  Sir  Humphry  (iilbert,  and  others  to  found 
an  Knglish  colony  in  America,  the  conversion  ol  the  heathen  being 
always  prominently  put  forward  as  a  main  object,  of  the  undei- 
Inliing,  or,  as  Sir  Humphry  e\|,|i^.ied  it ,  "  1  he  honour  of  ( I  ml  and 
companion  of  poore  llilidels  caplived  by  the  devil,  it  seeming  pro- 
bable that  ( iod  hath  reserved  these  (ieiitiles  to  bo  reduced  into 
Christian  ciyility  by  the  Ftlglish  nation."  Two  \i  ■<  <  hi  were  aller- 
waids  lent  on'  by  Sir  W.  Italnigh,  and  tie'  (Jtieen  bestowed 
■  111  the  country  they  discovered  the  name  of  Virginia.  Hut 
it  was  not  till  more  than  twenty  years  later  that  a  regular  settle- 
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ment  was  effected  there,  when  a  new  Company  obtained  in 
1606  a  charter  from  .lames  I.  lor  the  purpose.  In  1624 
the  Crown  resumed  its  grant)  and  the  settlement  became 
a  royal  colony.  About  the  same  time  the  Baron  do  Sanco,  who 
was  a  devoted  follower  and  secretary  of  Soubise,  and  had  come 
with  him 'to  England  after  the  disastrous  termination  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  Rochclle,  conceived  the  idea  of  finding  a  permanent 
home  for  tho  French  Protestant  refugees  in  America.  Ho  was 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  from  Charles  L,  but 
be  petitioned  to  have  this  sum  doubled  in  order  the  better  to  be 
able  to  help  his  fellow-sufferers  and  compatriots,  and  also  applied 
in  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Dorchester,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  for  "  letters  of  denization  "  : — 

MoNSKIONEUn, 

Lo  de'sir  que  j'ay  de  servir  8a  Majeste  ct  me  rclirer  en  ec  pais  iss}-  avec 
ma  famille  ct  tout  ce  que  j'ay  eh  Prance  aussy  pour  faire  habituer  dea 
franssois  protcstans  en  Yirginie  pour  y  planter  des  vignes,  olives,  faire  des 
sojes,  et  du  sel  me  fait  vous  suplier  tres  huniUcmcnt  d'obtenir  de  Sa 
Majeste  quil  luyplaise  oi'honorer  do  letres  de  gentilhomme  de  sa  chambre 
privee.  Avec  letres  de  Depison  pour  moy  et  mon  tils.  Et  qu'il  luy  plaise 
donner  ordre  a  Monseigneur  l'Ambassadeur  <]  11  i  iia  cn  luanee  d'obtenir 
conimc  ayant  l'bonneur  d'estre  son  domestique,  lileite'  et  siircte  pour  mov 
avec  la  jouissance  do  mon  bien  alin  que  par  ce  nioyen  et  soubs  la  faveur  de 
sa  Majeste  jc  puisse  issy  faire  transporter  ma  famille  et  mon  bien  pour 
estre  plus  prest  a  servir  sa  Majeste"  ct  vous  aussy  mon  seigneur. 

San'ce. 

His  object,  like  that  professed  by  the  English  colonists,  was 
primarily  a  religious  one,  not  however  for  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen,  but  for  the  quiet  maintenance  of  the  Huguenot  religion, 
which  had  been  banished  from  Trance.  It  was  accordingly  stipu- 
lated, as  a  sine  qua  nan,  that  every  Frenchman  who  wished  to 
join  the  expedition,  should  furnish  a  certificate  from  his  pastor 
that  he  belonged  ti  the  Reformed  Church,  and  "  that  none 
shall  be  willingly  admitted  or  entertained  into  this  plantation  ' 
which  shall  not  be  of  the  Protestant  religion."  This  provision,  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neigh- 
bouring settlement  of  Maryland,  founded  only  two  or  three  years 
later  by  about  two  hundred  English  Roman  Catholic  families, 
under  the  direction  of  Lord  Baltimore,  in  which  it  was  provided 
from  the  first  that  all  who  professed  the  Christian  faith  should  be 
allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  an  arrangement  loyally 
maintained,  as  long  as  the  Roman  Catholic  settlers  retained  their 
control  of  the  colony,  but  no  longer.  The  scheme  proposed  by 
De  Sanco  found  favour  with  Charles  I.,  and  in  1630  articles  were 
agreed  upon  between  the  King's  Attorney-General  and  himself  and 
instructions  were  drawn  up  for  settling  a  French  plantation  in  Caro- 
lina, and  tor  the  voyage.  Rut  iu  spite  of  these  formal  arrangements, 
and  of  the  provision  of  1,000/.  for  the  expenses  of  their  transit, 
the  settlers  did  not  reach  Carolina.  The  May/lower  took  them  to 
Virginia,  but  for  the  time  they  got  no  further.  It  was  forty 
years  later,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  Charles  II.  granted 
a  charter  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  others  for  the  colonization  of 
Carolina,  and  Johu  Locke,  who  was  then  Secretary  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, was  requested  to  frame  a  constitution  for  it.  This  constitu- 
tion, unlike  that  designed  by  the  French  settlers,  established 
perfect  religious  equality  among  all  sects,  with  the  peculiar  regu- 
lation that  at  the  age  of  17  every  citizen  should  choose  his 
religion  and  publicly  enroll  himself  among  its  members.  Whether 
any  of  the  French  settlers  who  had  come  over  in  the  Mayflower 
to  Virginia  forty  years  before  and  had  been  afterwards  reinforced 
by  a  fresh  batch  sent  out  by  De  Sanco  in  the  Thomas,  or  rather 
any  of  their  descendants,  eventually  found  their  way  to  Carolina 
does  not  appear.  They  seem  at  all  events  to  have  remained 
in  Virginia  and  were  thus  the  first  French  Protestants  to  settle  in 
America. 

Mr.  Sainsbury  indulges  in  some,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
gratuitous  speculations  on  the  "  fruitful  results "  to  which  De 
Sanc<j's  schemo  would  have  led,  if  it  had  been  carried  out  to 
the  er.d.  The  settlers,  he  observes,  were  men  of  high  character 
who  had  fought  under  Soubise,  and  they  would  have  had  a  rich 
and  virgin  soil  to  cultivate,  but"  their  wishes  wero  frustrated,  and 
the  settlement  of  a  line  colony  in  America  delayed  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,"  when  Carolina  was  colonized  not  by  French 
but  English  settlers.  It  is  impossible  of  course  to  say  what  might 
have  happened  if  things  had  turned  out  otherwise  than  they  did, 
though  we  have  heard  of  a  sermon  devoted  to  considering  what 
would,  have  happened  if  Abraham  had  actually  sacrificed  Isaac, 
one  point  specially  dwelt  upon  being  what  Sarah  would  have  said 
when  she  heard  of  it.  But  without  presuming  to  dogmatize  on 
hypothetical  contingencies,  it  is  not  so  clear  to  us  as  to  Mr.  Sainsbury 
that  the  cause  of  civilization  has  been  greatly  the  loser  by  the 
frustration  of  De  Sance's  original  design  for  colonizing  Carolina. 
The  French  had  not,  at  that  period,  as  was  observed  before,  shown 
any  peculiar  aptitude  for  work  of  the  kind,  and  though  the 
Huguenot  refugees  undoubtedly  carried  off  with  them  some  of  the 
best  life  blood  of  tho  nation,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  handful  of 
settlers  who  went  out  in  the  Mayflower  would  have  displayed  all 
the  energies  and  resources  requisite  for  a  confessedly  ditficiilt  and 
unaccustomed  enterprise.  In  one  point  at  all  events  it  may  be 
feared  that  their  administration  would  have  been  less  commond- 
able  than  that  eventually  organized  under  the  advice  of  Locke. 
We  have  seen  what  stringent  measures  were  adopted  to  exclude 
any  but  Protestants  from  taking  part  in  the  settlement,  and  with 
such  a  commencement  the  colonists  would  have  only  too  probably 
learnt  to  emulate  the  conduct  of  their  Puritanco-rehtrionists 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England,  both  towards  heathen 
nations  and  European  misbelievers.    How  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 


treated  those  "  tawny  pagans,"  "  rabid  wolves,"  "  grim  and 
bloody  salvages/'  the  unhappy  Indians,  whom  they  regarded 
as  "  so  many  devil?,"  their  own  admiring  historian  Mather  has 
told  us  with  a  jubilant  candour  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Nor  is  he  less  explicit  in  describing  their  faithful  deal- 
ing with  "Quakers,  Adamites,  and  other  accursed  sects,"  w lib 
alter  some  preliminary  lining  wero  first  to  have  their  ears  cut 
off,  then  their  tongues  bored  through,  and  if  finally  recalcitrant 
wero  put  to  death.  Whole  households  were  banished  simply 
because  their  head  was  "  a  dam-ned  Quaker,"  or  because  they  had 
privately  celebrated  the  Service  of  the  English  Prayer-book. 
Now  the  French  Calvinists  did  not  at  all  fall  short  of  their  English 
coreligiunists  in  narrowness  and  intolerance,  and  it  is  very  probab.'e 
therefore  tbatUaroliua  may  have  thus  been  spared  a  repetitiou 
of  the  atrocities  which  disgraced  New  England  till  a  peremptory 
order  from  Charles  II.  at  length  brought  the  reign  of  the  saints  to 
a  close.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  first  design  of 
founding  a  French  colony,  and  the  first  actual  landing  of  French 
settlers  iu  America,  should  have  owed  its  origin  so  entirely  to 
religious  controversies  at  home,  ahd  should  only  have  become 
capable  of  realization  under  English  patronage,  and  with  the  aid 
of  English  gold. 


IRELAND  IN  AND  OCT  OF  PATtLIAMEOT. 

WE  do  not  quite  know  whether  it  is  a  subject  of  congratula- 
tion or  not  that  the  interminable  Irish  question  has  been 
rather  more  lively  of  late  than  has  for  some  weeks  been  the  case. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  tho 
matter;  but  the  characteristics  of  Irish  liveliness  are  unfortunately 
such  as  to  make  unmixed  rejoicing  over  them  impossible.  The 
murder,  or  attempted  murder,  of  Mr.  Hearne;  the  outrage  on 
the  house  of  Mr.  Scott,  at  Crossmolina ;  the  reappearanc  •  of 
bands  of  armed  ruffians,  who  were  doubtless  under  the  iin- 
pression  that  the  English  Radicals  had  prevailed,  and  that  his 
gun  and  his  pistol  were  not  to  be  taken  from  the  poor  Irishman,  are 
things  not  to  be  laughed  at.  We  could  willingly  exchange  such 
a  period  of  bustle  even  for  the  terrible  quiescence  of  two  or 
three  weeks  ago,  when  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Sexton  and  the 
Messrs.  O'Connor  was  almost  the  sole  symptom  of  life  that  Irish- 
men showed.  Luckily,  however,  their  renewed  activity  is  n  it  all 
of  this  kind.  Tenants  are  paying  their  rents,  to  the  horror  and 
disgust  of  the  champions  of  dishonesty.  The  little  game  of  mock 
auction  has  been  interfered  with  by  tho  energetic  persons  who 
organized  the  Boycott  expedition,  and — the  Government  at  last 
affording  reasonable  protection — the  friends  of  defaulting  tenants 
find,  to  their  intense  disgust,  that  they  must  either  buy  in  dis- 
trained stock  at  fair  prices,  or  else  that  the  abhorred  Orangemen 
get  very  nice  little  bargains,  which  are  promptly  carried  away  out 
of  the  reach  of  houghers  and  stalbers.  The  simple  truth  that 
the  Land  League  is  perfectly  powerless  against  a  little  pfuck  and 
a  little  counter-organization,  and  that  its  members  are  in  many 
cases  rather  glad  to  get  out  of  its  clutches  than  otherwise,  may 
be  thought  to  have  been  rather  long  in  forcing  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  loyal  Irishmen.  But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that, 
uutil  very  recently,  they  were  not  merely  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd,  but  as  sheep  who  have  an  unpleasantly  shrewd  idea 
that  tho  shepherd  is  on  the  side  of  the  wolves.  Now  that  this 
impression  has  been  removed  by  the  passing  of  the  Coercion  Bill 
and  the  pushing  on  (better  late  than  never)  of  the  almost  more 
important  Anns  Bill,  there  ought  to  be  no  fear  of  a  relapse  into 
the  evil  condition  of  panic  terror  which  early  in  the  winter 
encouraged  scoundrels  to  crime  and  disjouraged  honest  men  from 
resistance. 

Loudon  and  Paris,  however,  rather  than  Dublin  have  been  the 
centres  of  the  revival  of  Irish  liveliness.  Mr.  Parnell,  though  he 
has  since  returned,  has  been  in  abscondence,  being  apparently 
anxious  to  establish,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Stephens,  a  new  general 
maxim  that  bad  Irish  agitators,  when  they  are  found  out,  go  to 
Paris.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  somewhat  Judas-like  duties 
incident  upon  bearing  the  bag  or  an  exaggerated  fear  of  the 
Coercion  Act,  or  the  pleasures  of  M.  Rochefort's  society,  or 
anything  else,  determined  the  last  bight  of  the  member  for 
Cork.  His  experiences  do  not  seem  to  have  been  quite  so 
cheerful  as  those  of  his  first  visit,  for  indeed  the  French  are  a 
fickle  people,  and  but  too  apt  to  change  their  idols.  Part  of  Mr. 
ParuoU's  duty  appears  to  have  been  to  perform  the  operation  which 
his  countrymen  call  "  making  his  soul,"  by  calling  on  tbe  Arch- 
bifhop  of  Paris,  and  so  cleansing  himself  of  the  stain  of  M.  Roche- 
fort's  company.  The  interview  must  have  afforded  the  Archbishop 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  the  well-known  diplomacy  of  the 
hierarchy  to  which  he  belongs,  but  doeo  not  seem  to  have  been 
fertile  in  any  moviug  incidents  or  lively  speeches.  Indeed,  if  the 
Tetiyraphe  "may  be  believed,  Mr.  Parnell  has  not  been  chary  of 
utterances  which  are  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  Church,  even 
going  the  length  of  disparaging  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Father. 
This  same  interview,  however,  at  least  resulted  in  one  pleasant 
wior.  Mr.  Parnell  is  reported  in  the  Times  to  have  made  the 
somewhat  superfluous  statement  that  the  Irish  were  not  "  claim- 
ing the  right  to  pay  in  their  own  way."  Then  Mr.  Parnell 
went  to  see  Marshal  MacMahon,  who  expressed  himself  in 
affectionate  terms  towards  the  country  of  his  ancestors,  but  de- 
clined to  sav  anything  concerning  the  land  agitation,  whereby 
the  Marshal  may  be  said  to  have  proved  himself  an  old  soldier  iu 
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the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  But  the  most  curious  deboire,  which 
the  member  for  Cork  has  experienced  was  in  connexion  with  the 
Victor  Hugo  festival.  The  story  has  beeirtold  iu  singularly  different  , 
■ways,  and  though  there  13  something  not  very  credible  about  all 
the  forms  of  it.  they  agree  so  far  that  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse 
credence  to  their  point  of  agreement.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Parriell'a 
name  was  put  down  on  the  Committee  of  the  occasion,  which,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  he  has  been  taken  up  by  the  great  writer 
(in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  that  sincere  Radical  whose  identity 
is  known  only  to  the  Daily  News)  does  not  seem  improbable.  Now 
President  Grevy's  name  was  also  on  this  Committee,  and  while  one 
story  has  it  that  the  President  insisted  that  he  or  Mr.  Parnell  must  go, 
the  Committee  bravely  but  improbably  choosing  the  Exile  of  Erin 
and  snubbing  the  chief  of  the  State,  the  other  says  that  they  re- 
gretfully drew  their  pen  through  Mr.  Parnell's  name,  and  not 
through  that  of  M.  Grevy.  The  odd  thing  is  that  both  stories 
seem  to  insinuate  that  the  proceeding  was  due,  if  not  to  representa- 
tions of  official  English  persons,  at  any  rate  to  the  desire  of  French 
officialism  not  to  offend  England.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Govern- 
ments have  always  shown  themselves  remarkably  thin-skinned, 
but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  such  a  foolish  thing  as  this  was 
actually  done  at  their  instance.  A  great  many  people  in  England 
think  very  badly  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  some  people  think  very  j 
meanly  of  him.  But  why  a  Government  such  as  that  of  England  | 
should  object  to  a  subject  of  the  Queen,  as  yet  unconvicted  of  any  , 
offence  and  enjoying  the  position  of  member  of  Parliament,  figuring 
by  the  side  of  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  occasion  \ 
of  a  purely  private  and  non-political  festival  is  more  than  we  can  j 
understand.  Possibly  French  <;  interviewers  "  have  put  their  own 
construction  on  the  matter  ;  but,  however  this  ma}'  be,  it  does  not  \ 
appear  that  Mr.  Parnell  has  had  altogether  a  happy  time  of  it  in 
the  chief  of  what  a  gentleman  in  difficulties  recently  called  the 
three  centres  of  pleasure.  "  Pleasure  ha3  been  my  ruin,"  said  this 
person,  who  had  made  some  mistakes  in  connection  with  his 
master's  till :  "  I've  been  working  Paris."  Mr.  Parnell  has  been 
working  Paris,  too ;  without,  it  would  seem,  very  successful 
results. 

Meanwhile  the  deserted  sheep — with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  for 
deputy -shepherd,  and  Mr.  Labouchere  for  chief  sheep-dog — have 
been  doing  their  best  to  withstand  those  ravening  wolves  the 
Government  and  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Labouchere,  to  do  him  jus- 
-tice,  has  discharged  his  functions  to  admiration,  displaying 
all  the  activity  and  faculty  of  bark,  which  a  good  sheep- 
dog ought  to  display.  A  jleasantcr  picture  has  not  recently 
been  presented  to  Parliament  than  the  little  glimpse  which  the 
senior  member  for  Northampton  gave  it  the  other  day  of  his  re- 
ligious creed  and  practices.  The  curtain  of  Mr.  Labouchere *s 
oratory  was  lifted  up  and  he  was  discovered  paying  his  devotions 
to  his  "  two  patron  saints  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright."  It  is 
true  that  at  the  moment  of  speaking  the  devotee  appeared  to  be 
minded  towards  his  saints  much  as  the  traditional  Portuguese 
sailor  is  when  wind  or  calm  does  not  reward  his  orisons.  But 
still  the  fact  of  the  two  statesmen  being  Mr.  Labouchere's  patron 
saints  is  on  record  not  to  perish.  Northampton  no  doubt  thinks 
him  and  his  colleague  only  less  saintly  than  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  that  case  it  must  be  allowed  that  a 
quainter  communion  of  stints  has  rarely  existed.  Ifagiologists  I 
should  really  take  note  of  the  conjunction.  Nor  ought  the 
remarkable  effort  of  eloquence  in  which  Mr.  Macdonald  in- 
dulged on  the  same  night  and  in  the  same  connexion  to  be  left  un-  \ 
noticed.  The  image  of  the  Liberal  party  attending  as  deaf  mutes 
at  the  funeral  of  the  liberties  of  Ireland  has  deservedly  attracted 
attention.  By  the  side  of  these  efforts  of  the  Land  Leaguers'  Eng- 
lish allies,  the  helpless  Heatings  of  the  victims  themselves  sound 
rather  feeble.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  indeed  frequently  aired  his  impres- 
sive oratory.  But  Mr.  Sullivan  should  l«;ar  in  mind  a  criticism 
once  allotted  to  Campbell's  I.mlilA : — ''There  is  a  superabundance 
Of  blond  In  the  picture."  The  picture  of  the  Government  repo-- 
ing  on  their  epithet  laurels  wan  vigorously  touched  in,  but  was 
certainly  open  to  the  objection  just  quoted.  The  palm  of  the 
■week's  oratory  concerning  Ireland,  liowever,  certainly  rests 
with  the  Home  Secretary.  Even  Sir  William  llarcourt  has 
rarely  produced  a  more  remarkable  monument  of  combined 
taste  and  judgment  than  the  speech  which  ushered  in  the 
Arms  Bill.  To  commend  Mr.  Billon  by  way  of  insulting 
Mr.  Parnell  would  have  been  all  %ery  well  if  Mr.  Forster  bad 
not  dono  exactly  the  aame  thing  n  few  nights  before.  Bill 
when  the  leader  of  a  great  and  \ictoriom  parly  taunt*  the  leider 
of  a  small  and  beaten  party  on  his  absence  in  hi<  absence  one 
really  begins  to  lose  one's  way  in  b-wildering  computations  of 
the  relative  valour  displayed,  ft  is  not  heroic  to  run  away  ;  but, 
at  any  rnte  in  civilizou  countries,  it  is  not  heroic  to  bawl  insults 
after  the  fugitive.  It  may  be  admitted  to  be  bard  that  when  a 
man  has  got  up  two  good  quotations  from  the  Anti-Jm  ubin  and 
the  works  of  Shakspearo  be  should  not  l»e  allowed  to  (ire  iIh  iu  oil', 
but  surely  tho  former  at  b  ast  would  have  kept  till  Mr.  IVirnell's 
return.  However,  this  wn*  of  course  a  matter  for  Sir  William's 
own  consideration,  and  if  ho  wished  to  show  ho-.v  hi  him- 
self wns  a  person  "in  battle  much  delighting,'  e<periilly  in 
battle  where  the  enemy  has  run  away,  the  opportunity  was 
certainly  a  good  one.  Conciliation  is,  after  all,  out  of  place 
whon  ymi  are  going,  like  Hen  Jonson  with  Mareton.  to  bent  a 
man  and  take  his  pistol  from  him."  That  It  tfXMflf  what.  Sir 
"William  was  going  to  do  with  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  MOi  hi* 
followers,  and  he  let  them  know  bis  intention  quite  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Homeric,  Arabian,  OT  OjibbsWOJ  wrrni  ir.    Bat  it  U 


not  surprising  that  the  Home  Rulers  were  but  little  pleased  with 
,  the  frank  and  cheerful  manner  in  which  the  new  lash  was  cracked 
,  before  being  laid  on  their  backs,  and  though  there  might  have 
been  much  frothy  and  aimless  talk  in  any  case,  Sir  William  is  pro- 
bably responsible  for  having  made  it  more  aimless,  more  frothy, 
and,  above  all,  more  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Mr. 
Justin  McCarthy  might  have  been  happier  than  in  his  parallel 
between  Sir  "William  llarcourt  and  Cicero;  but  Mr.  Labouchere 
was  again  well  to  the  fore  with  a  complaint  of  the  artful 
wickedness  of  the  Tories,  who  were  "  humbugging  "  the  guileless 
Government.     Considering  the  usual  attitude  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
friends  towards  the  intellects  of  their  political  opponents,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  to  be  humbugged  by  a  Tory  represents  to 
them  the  lowest  pitch  of  possible  degradation.     That  his  patron 
saints  should  suffer  this  must  certainly  be  heartrending  to  a  pious 
man.    As  for  Mr.  Billon's  frankness  on  Thursday,  he  has  received 
so  much  praise  for  his  outspoken  language,  both  from  Sir  William 
llarcourt  and  Mr.  Forster,  that  he  naturally  craves  for  more. 
Altogether,  the  eloquence  of  the  week,  if  sometimes  a  trifle  ir- 
relevant, has  been  much  livelier  than  any  we  have  had  for  a  long 
j  time,  especially  if  Mr.  John  Bevoy's  terrible  telegraphic  threat  of 
"  stamping  out '' the  Home  Secretary  be  included  in  it.  Nature 
j  has  made  Sir  William  llarcourt  very  difficult  to  stamp  out,  and 
I  when  the  stamping  match  comes  on  ws  are  prepared  to  put  our 
,  moderate  "  pile  "' on  the  Home  Secretary. 


ENGLISH  TACTICS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

ONE  would  suppose  from  reading  .some  remarks  in  certain 
newspapers  that  our  forces  are  so  weakened  by  the  last  de- 
feat that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  will  be  unable  to  effect  anything 
until  the  ariival  of  reinforcements.    Now  300  men  represented 
the  fifteenth  part  of  the  troops  which  Generals  Colley  and  Wood 
might  have  gathered  immediately  either  for  attack  on  Laing's 
Nek,  or  in  combination  for  feint  against  that  position,  and  llauk 
movement  by  Wakkerstroom.  General  Wood  is  minus  one-fifteenth 
of  the  force  available  a  few  days  back.    What  is  really  deplor- 
able in  the  military  sense  is,  firstly,  that  we  should  have  deserved 
defeat;  secondly,  that  we  got  what  we  deserved.    There  is  no 
reasonable  room  for  doubt  that  the  last  disaster,  like  the  two 
previous  ones,  was  entirely  the  result  of  our  own  action.  Colonel 
Gordon,  discussing  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  shortly  before 
the  tight  on  the  Majuba  Hill,  the  best  way  of  going  to  work  when 
regulars  are  called  upon,  encumbered  as  they  necessarily  are  with 
impedimenta,  to  campaign  against  irregular  levies,  protests  against 
the  mistakes  wo  British  so  frequently  make  at  starting.  The 
gallant  officer— than  whom  perhaps  none  living  is  moro  qualified  to 
Speak  about  wdiat  he  writes — observes  that  we  rush  into  a  w  ar  on 
the  vidi,  veni,  vici  principles.    We  begin  with  employing  an  in- 
sufficient force  ;  that  force  we  provide  with  huge  encumbrances 
which  swallow  up  half  our  numbers  in  escort  duty,  and  then  wo 
wonder  that  an  enemy  ten  times  more  numerous,  and  capable  of 
rapid  movement  because  unencumbered,  wins  an  occasional  suc- 
cess.   A  writer  in  a  military  weekly  paper,  assures  us  that  the 
I  doable  defeat  at   Laing's   Nek  and   Ingogo  was  due  to  tho 
!  poor  quality  of  our  soldiers  under  the   short  servico  system. 
I  "  Wo  shall  see,"  he  prophesies  somewhat  unfortunately,  "  what 
those  two  remaining  grand  old  regiments,  tho  92nd  Highbinders 
I  and  the  60th  (Indian   battalion),  will   do   when   they  conic 
on  the  field."     And  wo  have  seen  that  not  even  soldiers  of 
a  "grand  old  regiment"  can  succeed  when  placed  in  hopeless 
situations.    Tho  92nd,  by  all  accounts,  fought  at  the  Spitlkop  as 
became  their  antecedents ;  but  the  58th  fought  equally  well,  and 
with  like  ill-success,  at  Laing's  N«k.    It  is  amusing  to  see  how 
after  each  of  our  defeats  at  Isandula,  nt  Maiwand,  before  Cabul  in 
the  Candahar  sortie,  at  Laing's  Nek,  at  Ingogo,  at  tho  Majuba 
Hill,  every  one  with  a  hobby  ride*  off  at  a  gallop  proclaiming  far 
and  wide  "  You  see  how  right  I  was  !  "    And  in  nearly  every  ciso 
it  has  turned  out  that  tho  cause  of  our  disaster  lay,  not  in  any 
shortcomings  on  the  part  of  young  troops,  but  in  the  short- 
sightedness, over-confidence,  absolute  temerity  of  those  charged 
with  their  conduct.    Each  of  tho  defeats  above-named  we  judge, 
by  a  very  simple  process  of  logical  deduction,  to  have  resulted 
from  some  cauue  utterly  b-yond  the  control  of  the  troops  engaged. 
Wh"ii  their  ammunition  is  exhausted,  and  they  are  separated 
from  its  reserves  |,v  u  racing  multitude  of  foes,  they  succumb  as 
nt  [Mftdal*. ;  when,  as  nt  Mniwnnd,  they  are  drawn  up  in  full  faco 
of  a  powerful  artillery,  and,  alter  being  pounded  fur  hours,  are 
hemmed  in  by  ten  limes  DOTS  DQfASrOUl  enemies,  and  us.-ailed 
with  fiirprising  valour,  it  would  be  miraculous  did  they  not  suc- 
cumb.   When,  again,  a  small  and  gallant  baud  was  sent  out  mi 
that  mad  and  miserable  sortie  from  I  'andahar,  it  was  m>  contrived 
that  every  element  of  failure  should  be  enlisted  on  their  side ; 
and  it  would  be  ab«urd,  and  beside  the  mark,  to  slay  and  [oquit* 
if  they  were  old  soldier  <  or  ihoit  —UlCS  men  w  ho  were  defeated 
in  that  enterprise.     Kye-wilii"sv<  ,,f  the  attack  by  the  short- 
servicn  men  of  the  5 H 1 1 1  at  Laing's  Ni  k  all  attest  their  excellent 

bearing  under  a  Aeroo  log  lire;  but  when  the  handful  of  bravo 

lie  n  h  id  e  vented  their  mil  ion,  and  seized  a  point  of  vantage. and 
looked  for  the  neces-nry  support  to  hold  whnl  was  won, 
not  a  scrap  of  support  was  forthcoming.  What  would  it  bit! 
benefited  Sir  George  (,'o||..y  bid  he  ,  ojunatided  the  semee*  of 
Wellington's  Peninsular  veterans  if  these,  like  the  1  r"<>|. ->  he  actu- 
ally diqsjsud  of,  were  left  high  and  dry  on  the  Ingogo  height  to  bo 
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potted  at  leisurely  by  excellent  marksmen  under  cover  ?  And 
now  as  regards  the  last  of  the  three  defeats  experienced  between 
January  28  and  February  28.  It  may  be  a  little  early  to  condemn, 
as  has  so  freely  been  done  by  some  of  our  contemporaries,  the 
original  enterprise  as  planned  in  the  mind  of  the  commanding 
General.  It  is  quite  possible,  and  not  at  all  improbable,  that  lie  may 
have  been  in  possession  of  information  showing  that  one  or  more 
of  the  beleaguered  garrisons  would  be  unable  to  hold  out  beyond 
a  certain  very  limited  period.  At  the  same  time,  his  reconnais- 
sances had  shown  him  that  the  Majuba  Hill  commanded  the  Boer 
line  of  defence,  and  indeed  took  it  in  reverse  ;  moreover,  he  was 
aware  that ,  important  to  the  enemy  as  it  was  to  hold  this  point, 
its  occupation  had  so  far  been  neglected.  To  the  General's  appre- 
ciation the  question  doubtless  presented  itself  whether  it  was  ad- 
visable to  wait  till  his  force  had  closed  up  from  the  rear,  and,  so 
to  speak,  "chance  "  the  Boers  leaving  this  important  point  unoc- 
cupied meanwhile ;  or  if  it  was  better  to  seize,  even  with  small 
means,  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself.  lie  decided,  as  we 
know,  od  the  latter  alternative.  And,  all  other  questions  apart, 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  blame  him  for  so  doing. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  previous  errors  of  judgment  in  this 
campaign,  we  are  certainly  inclined  to  think  that  his  plan  of  fore- 
stalling the  enemy  at  the  palpably  decisive  point  by  a  bold  and 
rapid  dash  was  the  true  course  to  pursue.  We  know  how  instautly 
the  Boers  perceived  the  magnitude  of  their  error ;  and  how,  but 
for  energetic  intervention  on  the  part  of  their  leader,  they  were 
prepared  to  make  oil' at  once,  abandoning  the  scene  of  their  former 
triumph,  and  the  one  position  in  the  country  which  gave  them  a 
fair  chance  of  contesting  our  advance  to  the  Hooge  Veldt,  or  table- 
bind  of  the  Transvaal. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  measures 
adopted  for  carrying  out  the  plan  that  we  find  occasion  for  calling 
the  General's  action  in  question.  AVe  have  sufficient  information 
now  to  enable  us  to  pass  a  pretty  definite  opinion.  "MilitRry 
operations,"  as  the  late  excellent  soldier  and  historian  Major 
Charles  Adams  has  observed,  "all  resolve  themselves  into 
questions  of  time  and  distance."  In  the  present  instance,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  distance  to  be  traversed  should  be  surmounted 
in  time  to  enable  the  advancing  party  to  get  to  their  destination, 
and  make  themselves  secure  against  counter  attack  before  that 
attack  could  be  delivered.  But  we  read  that,  on  account  of  the 
ever-recurring  obstacles  on  the  way,  the  force  moving  from 
Prospect  Hill  did  not  reach  the  Majuba  Hill  till  seven  in  the 
morning,  after  a  wearing  night's  march,  during  which,  the  way 
was  lost,  and  much  ground  had  to  be  retraversed.  Once  arrived, 
it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with  all  recent  precedent  that 
shelter  trenches,  or  entrenchments  of  some  kind,  should  be  at 
once  prepared.  But  it  was  too  late.  The  men  were  breathless 
and  tired  out  with  their  exertions ;  and,  before  any  work  of  dig- 
ging or  throwing  up  protection  of  any  kind  could  bo  proceeded 
with,  the  Boers  had  opened  tire.  There  could  be  no  question  then 
of  doing  more  than  utilizing  available  natural  cover,  and  this,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  proved  wholly  insufficient.  Perhaps  the 
General  had  calculated  on  the  moral  effect  of  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  his  troops;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  calculation 
was  justifiable.  He  may  have  anticipated  that  the  Boers,  seeing 
their  position  had  become  untenable,  would,  after  a  show  of 
tight,  abandon  it.  And,  as  we  see,  their  first  impulse  was  to  do 
so.  He  certainly  could  never  have  looked  for  an  assault  delivered 
with  a  determination  rarely  equalled,  and  with  a  skill  which 
would  have  reflected  credit  on  the  best  European  leadership.  If  ; 
we  are  to  believe  the  impressions  of  the  Standard  Correspondent, 
who,  when  he  picked  himself  up  after  his  nasty  tumble,  was  in  a  good 
situation  for  judging,  the  number  of  Boers  actually  taking  part  in 
the  hand-to-hand-combat  did  not  exceed  five  hundred.  So  we  fear  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  foc^did  not  win  in  virtue  of  overwhelm- 
ing numbers.  It  is  true,  the  Correspondent  adds,  "  there  were 
perhaps  five  hundred  more  on  the  hill  side  " ;  but  these  took  no 
part  in  the  fighting  on  the  actual  plateau,  neither  could  they  well 
have  fired  when  their  friends  were  engaged  at  close  quarters.  We 
are  unable  to  take  refuge  in  the  theory  of  overwhelming  numbers  ; 
we  cannot  make  it  a  complete  excuse  that  there  were  some  of  one  j 
regiment,  some  of  another,  present,  when  all  fought  well ;  we 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  own  that,  on  this  occasion,  if  our  people 
fought  well,  the  enemy  fought  better.  His  fire  throughout  was 
more  accurate ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  last  resort  on  both  j 
sides,  ours  went  to  the  wall.  Attacked  fiercely  in  front,  flank, 
and  rear,  it  was  to  this  triple  onslaught  our  troops  yielded.  It  is 
no  wonder  they  imagined  themselves  assailed  by  the  whole  mass 
of  Boers.  It  is  impossible  now  to  say  what  might  have  been  the 
result  had  there  been  time  to  fortify  the  acquired  position.  The 
first  element  of  success — that  of  surprise — had  been  enlisted  on 
our  side.  The  plan  fell  through,  first  because  the  time  had  been 
badly  calculated  ;  secondly,  because  evidently  no  one  expected  so 
admirably  executed  an  attack.  With  a  better  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end,  the  capture  and  subsequent  retention  of  the  Majuba 
Hill  might  have  brought  about  an  early  termination  of  the  war  ; 
and  for  ever  in  that  case  would  have  been  cited  as  a  daring  and 
consummate  piece  of  generalship.  There  is  no  need  to  speculate 
on  what  would  have  followed  consequently  on  the  Boers  dis- 
covering their  inability  to  retake  the  post  in  General  Colley's 
hands.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  not  too  far  distant  to  be  able  to 
make  immediate  profit  by  his  coadjutor's  success.  A  point  on 
which  we  have  long  insisted — namely,  that  rifle  instruction  does 
cot  in  our  army  receive  half  the  attention  which  it  is  of  the  very 


essence  of  modern  war  that  it  should  receive — has  obtained  signal 

illustration  in  every  one  of  these  combats. 

It  seems  to  be  accepted  so  far  that  the  Boers  must  be  ousted 
from  Laing'a  Nek  by  direct  attack.  We  have  yet  to  see  what 
alternative  may  present  itself  to  the  new  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
had  been  surmised,  before  the  collapse  of  the  late  enterprise,  that 
General  Colley  meditated  moving  a  portion  of  his  force  by  the 
road  leading  to  Wakkerstroom,  towards  which  place  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  pioneered  the  way  on  Saturday  week ;  and  that  the  re- 
mainder would  be  used  in  occupying  the  attention  of  the  enemy 
at  Laing's  Nek.  The  army  which  the  two  generals  disposed  of 
for  field  operations  represented  a  total  of  no  more  than  3,000  in- 
fantry and  1,000  cavalry,  witli  18  guns.  This  force  seems  very  small 
considering  its  division,  and  that  one  wing  would  be  committed 
to  a  long  roundabout  march  in  a  broken  country.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood 
is  in  a  difficult  position.  On  the  one  hand,  delay  will  not  only 
encourage  the  Boers,  but  will  be  interpreted  as  a  sure  sign  of 
weakness  among  peoples  outside' the  range  of  present  hostilities. 
It  is  exceedingly  likely,  whatever  the  authorities  of  the  Eree 
State  ultimately  determine  on  as  their  safest  line  of  action,  that 
every  encouragement  short  of  official  sanction  will  be  given  to- 
volunteers  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Moreover,  the  invested 
forts  cannot  hold  out  indefinitely.  That  of  Wakkerstroom  seems 
to  have  had  on  February  20  only  provisions  for  three  weeks  more. 
It  is  the  one  however  which,  from  its  proximity,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  road  to  it  from  Newcastle  trends  widely  away  from  the 
Boer  main  position,  might  be  the  most  easily  reached  by  a  convoy. 
As  for  Pretoria,  we  might  expect  to  hear  that  strong  efforts  were 
being  made  to  subdue  it  by  direct  attack,  if  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  main- 
tained a  purely  defensive  attitude.  Doubtless  with  the  recollection 
of  three  successive  unsuccessful  actions  fresh  in  their  minds,  the 
Home  Government  has  not  failed  to  counsel  prudence  to  the  com- 
mander ad  interim ;  but  we  greatly  mistake  if  the  latter  does  not 
contrive  to  keep  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  within  close  prox- 
imity to  their  present  stronghold.  Their  withdrawal  from  the 
Biggarsberg  before  our  reinforcements  coming  up  country  may 
be  taken  as  a  pretty  certain  sign  that  their  numbers  are  toe- 
small  to  allow  of  their  undertaking  the  offensive  on  any  scale. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  wished  better  than  they  would  "come 
out  and  fight."  Once  we  get  to  fighting  in  open  country, 
it  is  probable  the  Boers  may  find  reasons  for  no  longer  despising, 
as  they  told  the  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  they  do,  our  in- 
fantry.  The  value  of  our  cavalry  and  guns,  and  preparations 
generally,  will  tell,  and  tell  quickly,  when  once  we  begin  in 
earnest.  It  cannot  be  said  that  so  far  we  have  allowed  ourselves  a 
chance  in  engaging  desultory  actions  with  forces  too  feeble  to  resist 
attack,  and,  if  attacking,  too  weak  to  follow  up  a  success.  We  are 
uuable  to  agree  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  the  Government  is 
to  blame  for  not  having  foreseen  the  need  of  further  reinforcements, 
and  for  not  having  sent  these  in  the  first  instance.  The  necessity, 
in  our  opinion,  was  not  up  to  recently  such  as  to  call  for  the  de- 
spatch of  any  more  troops.  No  oue  could  have  anticipated  that  the 
actual  army  on  the  theatre  of  operations  would  not  have  been 
allowed  a  fairer  development  of  its  fighting  power. 


THE  VICTOR  HUGO  FESTIVAL. 

THE  honours  which  were  paid  to  M.  Victor  Hugo  in  Paris  on  last 
Sunday,  his  eightieth  birthday,  made  an  interesting  event  in 
themselves  ;  they  were  perhaps  even  more  interesting,  at  least  to- 
ils, when  we  consider  the  way  in  which  newspaper  accounts  of 
them  have  been  received  in  England.  Many  thousands  of 
Parisians  defiled  in  bad  weather  for  five  or  six  hours  last  Sunday 
before  the  poet's  house.  There  were  bands,  flags,  all  the  apparatus 
which  is  reserved  in  England  for  a  review  or  a  meeting  of 
Foresters.  Moveable  printing  presses  took  part  in  the  procession 
and  struck  off  copies  (regardless  of  the  hero's  well-known  views 
as  to  copyright)  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowd.  Hundreds  of  babies- 
were  carried  before  the  poet's  balcony  to  blow  kisses  to  him  as- 
if  he  were  a  popular  candidate  at  an  election.  Wreaths  and 
branches  of  laurel  and  oak  wrought  in  the  precious  metals  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  Government,  the  municipality,  the 
Comudie  Francaise.  Students  came  in  deputations;  clothes- 
baskets'  full  of  congratulatory  cards  and  letters  and  telegrams  wero 
collected  at  the  door.  Nor  even  in  the  red-hot  atmosphere  of 
French  political  animosities  was  much  noise  of  a  discordant  kind 
raised  against  all  this  homage.  Except  the  extreme  Clericals  and 
Bonapartists,  all  parties  can  claim  something  in  Victor  Hugo ; 
and  those  who  do  not  count  him  in  their  ranks  as  a  present  ally 
may  assert,  truthfully  enough,  that  some  of  his  best  work  has 
been  done  under  their  colours  in  the  past.  Meanwhile  the  average 
Englishman,  even  the  average  newspaper  Correspondent  on  the 
spot,  looks  at  all  this  with  a  mixture  of  perplexity  and  contempt, 
a  mixture  in  which  the  perplexity  prevents  the  contempt  from 
being  thorough  and  comfortable.  If  he  is  a  sympathiser,  he  as 
likely  as  not  imputes  all  the  reverence  paid  to  the  author  of  Les 
Chi'ttiments  to  political  motives — a  miscalculation  of  the  most 
glaring  land.  If  he  does  not  sympathize,  he  tikes  refuge 
in  the  well-known  theatricality  of  the  French  nation,  and 
assures  himself  that  a  nation  of  phrasemakers  is  naturally 
enough  at  home  in  praising  the  chief  of  all  living  makers 
of  phrases.  The  attitude  of  Prince  Bismarck's  Biischlein  is 
that  of  such  good  persons,  an  excellent  representative  of  whom 
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speaks  his  opinion,  though  not  directly  a  propos  of  the  celebration, 
in  Macmillan's  Magazine  for  the  present  month.  Some  English- 
men have  even  gone  further,  and  in  their  quest  for  allies  have 
ejaculated  Acheronta  movebo.  They  have  discovered  that  there  is  a 
man  of  great  genius  in  France  itself  who  will  none  of  M.  "V  ictor 
Hugo.  His  name  is  M.  Emile  Zola,  and  though  he  has  certainly 
written  some  sad  novels,  his  sentiments  about  the  author  of  the 
Legende  des  Siecles  are  not  to  be  poohpoohed.  The  truth  is,  as 
those  who  are  a  little  more  behind  the  scenes  know,  that  Provi- 
dence, wishing  to  punish  M.  Zola  for  his  bad  novels,  has  for  some 
time  past  set  him  upon  writing  worse  criticisms. 

It  is  not  very  easy — this  may  be  readily  allowed — to  put 
Englishmen  into  the  exact  position  for  appreciating  such  a  display 
as  that  of  Sunday.  But,  to  do  them  justice,  it  is  not  the  display 
which  seems  to  stick  in  the  throats  of  most  of  them.  Given  a 
certain  literary  estimate  of  Victor  Hugo,  they  could  grant  the  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  feeling  as  a  merely  characteristic  and 
legitimate  translation  of  that  estimate  into  other  terms.  But  it  is 
exactly  this  estimate  to  which  they  demur.  They  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  admit  that  Victor  Hugo  is,  as  his  admirers  assert 
him  to  be,  the  chief  literary  figure  of  Europe  since  Goethe's 
death.  Yet  this  is  what  the  enormous  majority  of  the  French 
nation  firmly  believes,  and  what,  let  it  be  added, at  least  some  persons 
who  have  not  a  drop  of  French  blood  in  their  veins,  who  have 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Victor  Hugo's  political  or  reli- 
gious ideas,  who  are  quite  ready  to  admit  many  grave,  and  even 
ludicrous,  deficiencies  in  him,  believe  as  firmly  as  the  most 
■enthusiastic  of  the  lyceens  who  had  a  holiday  on  Sunday 
night.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  of  course  been  talked  about 
the  author  of  the  Chdtiments.  His  chief  English  admirer  is  not 
remarkable  for  measure  or  moderation  of  language,  and  political 
sympathies — which  have,  properly  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question — have  combined  to  put  measure  and  moderation  out 
■of  the  question  with  Mr.  Swinburne.  It  is  not  very  common, 
again,  to  find  Englishmen  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  actual 
state  of  French  literature  when  Victor  Hugo's  works  first  appeared, 
so  that  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  what  he  has  actually  done. 
But  what — we  must  say  it  delicately — is  rarest  of  all  is  to  find 
an  Englishman  who  has  really  read  the  works  of  the  man  whose 
literary  position  he  affects  to  criticize.  Everybody — that  i3  every- 
body who  pretends  to  some  knowledge  of  literature — has  read  some 
of  the  vast  wuvre  which  sixty  years  of  literary  labour  have  accumu- 
lated ;  some  people  have  read  a  good  deal  of  it ;  very  few,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  have  read  all,  or  nearly  all.  Yet  there  are  few  persons  who 
need  to  be  judged  by  their  whole  work  so  much  as  "\  ictor  Hugo. 
His  merits  and  defects  are  in  one  sense  singularly  uniform,  but  the 
cumulative  evidence  of  the  former  which  his  works  afford  is  ex- 
traordinarily strong.  To  begin  with,  if  his  claims  to  consideration 
depended  only  on  the  remarkable  ambidextrousness  which  he 
shows — if  there  were  a  word  for  three-handedness  we  should 
certainly  use  it — in  poetry,  drama,  and  prose,  they  would  be 
irresistibly  strong.  This  very  quality  of  his  genius,  however,  has 
perhaps  helped  to  rob  him  of  his  due  meed  of  praise.  Many 
persons  who  prize  his  dramatic  talent  highly  care  little  for  his 
prose  romances,  and  nothing  at  all  for  his  poetry  proper ;  a  still 
larger  number  of  those  who  read  his  romances  neglect  the 
novels  and  the  poetry ;  and  some  at  least  of  the  smaller 
band  who  out  of  France  are  familiar  with  the  marvellous 
series  of  his  poems  know  little  of  his  work  in  drama,  or  in 
narrative  and  miscellaneous  prose.  Those  who  do  know  all  three, 
and  who  yet  think  not  very  much  of  him,  may  bo  asked  to  name 
an  author  who  rivals  him  in  this  capacity  of  turning  his  hand  to 
anything.  The  master  of  literature  has  left  us  no  pure  prose. 
Milton,  a  sufficiently  powerful  nnd  far-reaching  talent,  hat  left 
next  to  nothing  properly  to  be  called  drama.  Voltaire  nnd  Goethe, 
indeed,  may,  in  this  point  of  aptness  for  any  of  the  three  tasks, 
challenge  some  comparison  ;  but  we  are  not  instituting  a  trial  of 
the  relative  merits  of  Goethe  and  of  Hugo,  or  of  Hugo  and  (rf 
Voltaire.  All  that  in  this  way  has  to  be  pointed  out  is  that, 
taking  proficiency  in  each  of  the  three  divisions,  no  on';  for  a  lull 
half  century  has  matched  the  hero  of  Sunday's  triumph  in  the 
literary  history  of  modern  Kurope. 

This  is  mere  matter  of  fact,  and  cannot  seriously  be  contested. 
But  the  exact  value  of  the  individual  WOrkl  which  make  up  this 
marvellous  total  that  is  the  point  where  the  rub  lies.  When  (  we 
are  afraid  the  limitation  has  to  be  made)  an  Fnglishtnnn  i*  found 
who,  having  got  over  the  initial  objection  that  French  poetry  i-i 
generally  pood  for  nothing,  denies  the  value  of  the  particular  poetry 
of  Victor  Hugo,  either  dramatic  or  non-dramatic,  it  is  MM  that 
any  other  serious  objection  can  be  pot  out  of  him  than  the  char.-e 
of  "  extravagance."  It  might  stagger  a  relleciivo  person  of  this 
kind  to  remember  that  this  was  exactly  the  charge  wMi  b  tbfl 
French  of  the  last  century  brought  against  Shaks]  e  ire,  who  t..  i. . 
seems  about  the  lengt  extravagant  of  writers.  Tim  coincidence  is 
curious,  and  though  we  disclaim  the  slightest  idoi  of  evening  lie: 
two  poets,  which  would  be  simply  nltsuid,  we  may  ><ii;'tr"-  '  that  In 
each  case  an  inability  to  get  the  range  may  probably  ex  pin  In  I  le-  dilli- 
culty.  The  truth  is  that  Victor  Hugo  is  the  poet,  nnd,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  the  prose  writer  too,  of  the  more  exalted  mood  o| 
passion.  Hi  is  not  good  on  tbe  ground  (*r*  tdUt  dr  ftotU 
I'rwpichrnt  dr  iiiiiriliri  ),  and  the  perfect  pcet  is  ns  much  , 
at  home  on  the  firm  ground  ns  on  the  misty  mountain  toj 
He  cannot  reason,  nnd  the  perfect  poet  reasons  ns  if  l.aroko  and 
Bokardo  had  been  his  study  fr  >m  his  youth  up.  He  has  nl.  olut.  lv  , 
no  humour,  whereas  the  Mrftd  pOtl  WO dMOtth* pMfiloUe awora-  I 
dance  between  tho  blades  of  the  ridiculous  without  the  least  , 


danger.  All  these  are  drawbacks,  no  doubt,  and  they  disable 
Victor  Hugo  from  even  attempting  the  impossible  rivalry  which 
incompetent  admirers  claim  for  him.  So  also  the  balloon  is  an 
instrument  fitted  for  comparatively  few  uses.  But,  if  you  like,  it 
will  take  you  higher  than  anything  else  ;  and  so  will  Victor  Hugo. 
In  the  department  of  work  which,  if  he  'began  it  latest,  he  deserted 
earliest,  the  drama,  his  actual  technical  proficiency  is  probably  far 
greater  than  hi3  detractors  allow.  But  the  fact  is  that,  if  the 
defects  of  Ilernani,  of  Lucrcce  Borgia,  of  Le  Hoi  s' Amuse  were 
infinitely  worse  than  they  are,  the  faculty  of  carrying  the  audi- 
ence oft'  their  feet  at  the  crisis  of  the  play  would  save  the  author 
a  dozen  times  over.  The  quivers  of  a  dozen  generations  of 
critics  have  been  exhausted  upon  his  first  acted  play.  The 
motives  are  insufficient,  the  action  is  preposterous,  and  so 
on.  Let  it  all  (for  the  sake  of  argument)  be  granted.  But 
as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  famous  cor  d'Hernani 
— most  preposterous  and  unreasonable  as  some  of  its  critics 
declare  it  to  be — never  fails  to  produce  the  tragic  shiver  in  any 
spectator  or  reader  who  has  given  his  attention,  all  this  criticism 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  dramatist  has  done  what  it  is  his 
business  to  do,  and  adverse  criticism  is  useless.  So  again  of  the 
poems.  They  are  wordy,  they  are  pitched  in  too  few  and  too 
high  keys,  &c.  Take  the  same  test  again.  Give  any  man  who 
has  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  French  and  a  sufficient  feeling  for 
poetry  Gastibelza  or  the  Chasseur  Nmr,  and  ask  him  to  read 
them  at  his  leisure  and  confess  honestly  the  effect  on  himself. 
Or  take  a  more  dangerous  test,  such  as  the  "Sultan  Mourad" 
of  the  first  Legende  or  the  apocalyptic  epilogue  of  the 
second.  These,  we  say,  are  dangerous  tests.  The  pig  is 
not  a  sublime  animal,  and  the  advantages  of  the  moral  of  "  Sultan 
Mourad"  are  dubious;  the  vastness  of  the  conception  in  tbe 
epilogue  tasks  the  ordinary  reader  even  to  follow  it,  and  inclines 
him  to  think  of  a  too  familiar  maxim  about  vaulting  ambition. 
Yet  here,  too,  always  supposing  the  conditions  of  a  fair  trial  pre- 
sent, there  is  no  doubt  of  the  result.  If  the  reader,  indeed,  be 
unable  to  scan  an  Alexandrine  or  have  a  rooted  idea  that  all  good 
lines  come  to  an  end  when  they  have  reached  their  tenth  foot, 
why,  the  touchstone  will  probably  fail.  But,  if  the  roc's  talons  fairly 
get  hold  of  him,  and  he  can  follow  the  flight,  there  is  little  fear 
of  what  his  verdict  will  be  when  he  reaches  terra  firma  again.  A 
good  deal  of  this  transporting  power  is  of  course  lost  in  the  prose 
works,  yet  it  is  to  be  felt  there  also,  notably  in  the  Travail- 
lews  de  la  Mer,  in  the  better  passages  of  the  Shakespeare,  and 
in  parts  of  Quatre-vingt-treize.  It  may  be  added,  in  spite  of 
the  derision  which  the  statement  may  raise,  that  even  in 
the  crude  and  amazing  JIan  dUfelande  it  is  not  infrequently 
present.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  Victor  Hugo  is  honoured, 
and  as  a  poet  that  he  is  to  be  judged.  One  of  the  soundest 
critics  of  the  last  hundred  years  has  fixed  on  the  power  of 
transporting  as  the  special  poetic  differentia ;  and  xve  venture  to 
think  that  no  poet  of  that  time  has  had  this  power  more  fully — 
that  all  but  two  or  three  have  had  it  less  fully — than  Victor 
Hugo.  There  are  plenty  of  things  which  ho  cannot  do;  any 
tiro  in  criticism  can  run  you  off  a  long  list  of  them,  ilut  a 
poet  is  to  bo  judged,  not  by  what  he  cannot  do,  but  by  what  he 
can.  What  Victor  Hugo  can  do  on  the  stage,  in  poetry  proper, 
and  in  prose  romance  is  by  working  on  tho  simpler  and  director 
passions — love,  pity,  terror,  awe,  admiration,  sense  of  tho  vast  and 
vague — to  lift  tho  hearer  or  reader  far  out  of  himself,  and  further 
out  of  the  dim  common  thoughts  and  feelings  that  usually  occupy 
him.  lie  who  can  do  this,  and  in  such  a  measure,  is  a  great 
poet,  and  of  the  greatest  next  to  tho  throne. 


Till;  MfKDI.i:  AT  IIKO.MI'TON'  BARRACKS. 

AMATEUR  detectives  have  a  great  many  mysteries  to  occupv 
-  them  at  present,  but  the  murder  of  Lieutenant  J  toper  will 
probably  oiler  them  the  widest  and  f-al'eM  material  for  conjecture. 
J'he  Sjin  tiilur  has  observed  that  the  suspicion*  of  persons  w  ho  have 
Mad  the  rep.  its  of  the  inquest  in  a  daily  paper  will  naturally  lend 
in  a  particular  direction.  We  have  read  the  reports,  |,ut  Wo  con- 
fess that  wo  cannot  even  imagine  what  our  contemporary  means. 
This  is  doubtless  the  result  of  pure  stupidity,  and  v.u  may  as  xvoll 
confess  at  onco  to  a  xvant  of  aptitude  for  the  labours  of  tiio  detec- 
tive. Tbe  evidence  may,  however,  be  arranged  and  examined, 
not  in  tho  hope  of  throwing  any  light  on  the  event,  but  ineivlv 
with  a  view  to  showing  how  thick  is  tho  darkness  which  ob- 
MUfM  it. 

Lieutenant  I.'o|  or,  xvho  was  idiot  on  the  Main-use  of  his  rooms 
on  February  llth,  seems  to  have  been  it  gentleman  of  the  highest 
character  and  of  cheerful  deposition.  The  medical  evidence  at 
once  and  completely  dispones  of  tho  idea  that  he  could  haxe 
shot  himself,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  The  man  of  tho 
mo«t  cheerful  appearance  may  bn  hiding  sorrows  or  dillicullies 
which,  nt  hist,  drive  him  to  find  refuge  and  release  in  a  voluntary 
death.  No  «/ /»/».//  rea-onilig  on  the  Mibjeel  is  valid.  Hut  pro- 
le ionnl  evidence  is  unanimous  tlmt  Lieutenant  I  toper  did  not 
end  his  days  by  his  own  hand.  How.  th  n,  did  h  .11  Tie  10 
is  a  spnee  of  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  nn  bout  to  b«  accounted 
for.  At  twenty  minutes  pa  t  eight  .Mrs.  (Jall.i  In  r,  th  •  wile  of  one 
of  the  barrack  servant",  hud  left  Lieutenant  Coper's  rooms  in  an 
01  ! •  1 1  v  'tate.  Mie  had  hung  up,  or  put  away,  his  clothes.  At  that. 

time  Lie  n  int  L'oper  xvns  dining  iii  the  mess-room,  which  be 

left  shoitly  allerwaids  With  til* intention  Ol  uJtnitMn§  a  letter,  ' 
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.md  of  afterwards  joining  Lieutenant  Davidson  at  an  entertain- 
ment of  some  sort.  This  point  is  proved  by  a  note  which 
Lieutenant  lioper  wrote  to  Mr.  Davidson  daring  dinner-time.  Mr. 
Davidson  had  asked  his  friend  to  accompany  him,  and  Mr.  lioper 
replied,  in  writing,  "  I  want  to  finish  a  letter,  but  will  bo 
glad  to  go  a  little  later."  Soon  after  dinner,  and,  as  wo  conjecture, 
soon  after  half-past  eight,  Mr.  lioper  left  the  mess-room.  When 
next  seen  Mr.  Roper  was  lying  mortally  wounded  on  tho  stairs 
leading  up  to  his  room.  Tho  best  evidence  as  to  what  must  have 
occurred  is  given  by  Mrs.  Gerside,  wife  of  one  of  tho  servants. 
"About  twenty  minutes  to  nine  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  scullle 
on  the  stairs,  like  feet  knocking  against  the  bath-tubs,  followed  by 
a.  fall,  or  like  a  double  fall."  Mrs.  Gerside  took  no  notice  ;  but 
she  afterwards  heard  moans,  and  the  dogs  began  to  bark.  Mrs. 
Gerside  then  went  upstairs, and  found  Mr.  lioper  lying  as  we  have 
described.  Mrs.  Gerside  summoned  Gallagher,  Mr.  lioper's  ser- 
vant, and,  on  her  return,  found  a  poker  lying  on  the  landing  of  the 
staircase.  The  sound  which  first  attracted  her  attention  was  like 
that  produced,  first  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body,  then  of  a  piece  of 
iron.  The  former  noise  was  doubtless  caused  by  tho  fall  of  Mr. 
lioper,  the  latter  by  the  poker,  or  the  revolver,  also  found,  as  it 
struck  the  stone  staircase.  The  evidence  of  other  witnesses, 
especially  of  a  woman  who  was  outside  of  the  house,  proved  that 
"  a  crack  "  was  heard  about  a  quarter  to  nine,  and  that  the  sound 
was  followed  by  moans.  The  extraordinary  thin?  is  that  no 
one  appears  to  have  heard  the  murderer  of  Mr.  lioper  go  up- 
stairs, or  come  down  again,  and  no  sentry  saw  any  such  person 
leave  the  barracks.  Mrs.  Gerside  must  have  been  very  near  Mr. 
lioper's  rooms,  near  enough  to  hear  the  fall  of  iron  on  his  stair- 
case; but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  heard  footsteps  on  the  stairs 
more  than  once,  before  or  alter  the  incident. 

The  condition  of  Mr.  lioper's  rooms  must  now  be  considered. 
They  were  left  neatly  arranged  at  twenty'  minutes  past  eight.  The 
witnesses  who  carried  the  wounded  man  back  at  a  quarter  to  nine 
found  them  in  disorder.  The  clothes  in  the  room  had  been  hung 
rip  on  pegs,  or  folded  up,  and  placed  on  the  drawers  by  Mrs. 
Gallagher  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight.  Between  half-past  eight 
and  a  quarter  to  nine  James  Sharp,  a  sentry,  beard  "  a  crack  " 
proceed  from  an  open  window  of  Mr.  lioper's  rooms,  and,  looking 
up,  "  he  noticed  a  bundle  of  something  on  the  sill  of  the  window." 
Clothes  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed  there  since  Mrs.  Gallagher 
left  the  room.  William  Gallagher,  however,  says  that  he  saw  no 
*uch  bundle  there  when  he  was  called  to  attend  the  wounded 
man,  and  he  adds  that  the  window  was  shut.  Gallagher, 
however,  found  the  drawers  pulled  out,  and  the  cover 
had  been  taken  off  a  box  which  Mr.  Roper  was  in  the  habit 
of  keeping  locked.  A  little  money — three  or  four  pounds — was 
discovered  in  the  drawers,  and  a  watch,  with  some  rings,  had  not 
been  removed.  As  Mr.  Roper  was  about  to  start  for  Germany,  it 
is  supposed  that  he  must  have  had  more  money  in  his  possession, 
and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  facts  about  this  part 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Roper's  own  statement  that  "  he  had  a  letter 
to  finish  "  was  corroborated  by  the  discovery,  on  his  table,  we  pre- 
sume, of  a  letter  only  just  begun.  Now  it  seems  exceedingly 
improbable  that  Mr.  lioper  had  himself  opened  all  his  drawers, 
and  tossed  about  his  own  clothes.  It  is  hard  to  suggest  any  moti\e 
for  such  a  proceeding.  He  was  not  engaged  in  packing  for  his 
projected  journey  to  Germany.  He  had  returned  to  his  room 
merely  to  finish  what  seems  to  have  been  a  short  note,  and  this 
note  he  could  scarcely  have  found  time  to  touch,  for  it  was  begun 
before  dinner,  and  only  three  lines  were  written  when  it 
was  discovered  after  the  shooting.  All  these  facts,  taken 
together,  make  it  probable  that  Mr.  Roper,  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned from  mess  to  his  rooms,  found  some  one  there  who 
was  opening  his  drawers  and  rolling  up  his  clothes  into  bundles. 
Mr.  Roper  would  then  seem  to  have  seized  the  poker,  and  placed 
himself  on  the  stairs.  Perhaps  he  closed  with  his  visitor,  and, 
after  a  short  scullle,  was  shot.  The  revolver  and  some  cartridges 
were  found  on  the  scene  of  the  murder ;  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  shot  must  have  been  fired  at  close  quarters,  as  Mr.  Roper's 
clothes  were  burned. 

So  far  we  have  not  reached  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the 
affair,  and  that  which  possibly  is  least  unlikely  to  aflord  a  hint 
as  to  the  motives  of  the  murderer.  This  revolver  was  also  a 
stolen  article.  Gerside,  the  servant  of  Lieutenant  Stotherd,  whoso 
rooms  adjoined  those  of  Mr.  lioper,  and  who  was  in  the  card-room 
at  the  time  of  the  murder,  "  had  no  doubt  "  that  the  pistol  was  a 
prize  one  which  hung  on  the  wall  of  his  master's  room.  Gerside 
left  the  mess  at  nine,  weDt  to  Mr.  Stotherd's  rooms,  and  there 
"  missed  the  revolver  and  pouch  from  behind  the  door/'  Mr.  Stot- 
herd himself  deposed  that  "he  believed  therevolverand  case  were  his 
property,  but  lie  could  not  swear  to  them."  There  is  a  close 
family  resemblance  between  revolvers  of  the  same  make,  and  Mr. 
Stotherd's,  though  a  prize  one,  bore,  it  seems,  no  plate  or  inscrip-  < 
tion.  Mr.  Stotherd  had  never  fired  the  revolver  in  his  life,  and 
had  never  possessed  any  cartridges  which  fitted  it.  Now  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  the  person  who  took  the  revolver  from 
Mr.  Stotherd's  room  stole  nothing  else,  though  there  were  plenty 
of  things  there  to  tempt  a  thief.  There  were  articles  of  jewelry, 
clothes,  and  money  in  an  open  drawer.  What  possible  reason 
could  induce  a  thief  to  arm  himself  in  one  room,  and,  neglecting 
opportunities  to  rob,  go  off  to  another  room  and  there,  apparently, 
inakc  preparations  for  carrying  away  clothes!-'  The  murderer 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  Mr. 
Stotherd's  revolver,  for  he  had  purchased  cartridges  to  lit  it. 
Mr.  StothtrJ  himself  had  no  cartridges.     The  murderer  must 


therefore  have  provided  himself  with  ammunition,  then  stolen 
tho  revolver,  and,  lastly,  prone  to  Mr.  llopei's  room,  and  fieu 
began  by  making  preparations  for  theft,  and  ended  by  homi- 
cide. AVe  may  suppose  either  that  he  from  the  first  intended  to 
murder,  and  merely  disarranged  Mr.  Roper's  room  to  make  it 
seem  that  his  purpose  was  theft,  or  that  both  theft  and  murder  wer  i 
inspired  by  personal  hatred  of  Mr.lloper.  It  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  scoundrel  who,  wishing  to  rob,  preferred  to  rob  a  person  he  hated, 
and  to  kill  him  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Only  thus  can 
we  account  for  his  neglect  to  steal  any  of  Mr.  Stotherd's  property 
except  his  revolver,  which,  again,  was  probably  left  on  the  scene 
of  the  crime  as  a  piece  of  misleading  evidence  calculated  to  draw 
inquirers  oil' the  scent.  But  we  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Roper  had 
any  enemy  in  any  rank  of  life,  still  less  one  capable  of  such  a  com- 
bination of  crimes. 

The  whole  affair  is  only  made  darker  and  more  unaccountable 
by  the  fact  that  a  person  described  as  a  "gentleman  "  and  a 
"  military  man  "  bought  on  the  day  of  the  crime,  and  in  the  Ilig'1 
Street  of  Rochester,  cartridges  which  exactly  fitted  the  bore  of 
Mr.  Stotherd's  revolver.  Unluckily,  the  shopkeeper  does  not 
think  he  could  certainly  recognize  this  person,  and,  even  if 
he  were  found,  it  is  plain  that  any  one,  in  these  days  of 
burglars  and  Fenians,  might  be  innocently  purchasing  cartridges 
for  a  pistol  of  very  common  size  and  make.  The  bore  '450  is  the 
Government  bore,  and  must  suit  the  majority  of  military  revolvers, 
like  that  of  Mr.  Stotherd. 

Here  there  are  perplexities  enough,  but  the  greatest  of  them, 
doubtless,  is  the  fact  that  no  one  was  seen  to  come  out  of  the  house 
where  Mr.  Roper  was  murdered.  Mary  Cruth,  who  was  outside 
and  heard  the  shot,  tho  meanings,  and  the  barking  of  the  dogs, 
said,  "  If  any  one  had  come  out  of  the  house,  she  must  have  seen 
him."  Yet,  if  any  stranger  remained  in  the  house,  how  could  he 
escape  detection,  even  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  which  must 
have  followed  the  detection  of  the  minder?  Could  he  have  entered 
and  escaped  by  the  trap-door  in  the  ceiling,  close  by  Mr.  Roper's 
door?  The  trap  had  frequently  been  opened  for  the  passage  of 
workmen.  The  only  apparent  conclusion  is  that  the  murderer  had 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  the  barracks,  and  with  the  contents- 
of  the  officers'  rooms. 


TWO  DAYS  WITH  THE  GRAND  JURY. 

A SPIRIT  of  thoroughness  has  been  recently  awakened  amo'jg 
overseers  and  those  who  draw  up  lists  ;  names  long  neglected 
have  been  newly  inscribed  upon  the  vestry  roll ;  responsibilities  long 
forgotten  have  been  laid  at  last  upon  reluctant  shoulders  ;  and  many 
of  us  who  have  hitherto  escaped  the  clutches  of  that  Grippeminaudr 
the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  who  would  claw  and  drag  all  into  his 
net,  are  now  experiencing  the  joys  of  a  visit  to  the  Court  of 
Sessions  by  pressing  invitation  and  a  reminder  that  if  we  fail  to 
keep  the  appointment  the  assistant- judge  will  mark  his  disappro- 
bation by  asking  us  for  ten  pounds.  Up  to  the  present  time  our 
admiration  of  the  British  Constitution  in  general,  and  in  especial 
of  that  great  shield  of  liberty,  trial  by  jury,  has  been  from  an  out- 
side point  of  view;  we  have  had  our  jury — like  our  policemen, 
our  soldiers,  our  beadles,  our  School  Boards,  our  vergers,  and  our 
llouse  of  Lords — found  for  us.  The  irloiious  machine  has  gone  on 
without  the  least  assistance  from  us.  Long  years  of  immunity  had 
brought  us  to  believe  that  we  were  no  more  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  the  city  than  if  we 
had  been  so  many  Merchants  of  tho  Steel-yard,  who  once  enjoyed 
the  protection  of  laws  which  they  neither  made  nor  maintained. 
It  was  therefore  a  rude  awakening  from  a  fool's  paradise  to  feel 
that  one  must  turn  out  on  a  cold  morning,  and  make  one's  way  by  an 
early  train  to  that  domed  edifice,  formerly  known  as  Ilicks's  Ilall, 
which  stands  by  the  famous  green,  once  the  Loudon  pre  au.v 
clcrcs. 

Most  of  us  arrive  before  our  time  :  and  at  the  outset  a  surprising- 
thing  happens — we  all  know  each  other  by  sight.  Four-and- 
twenty  men  collected  by  chance  out  r.f  all  these  millions  recog- 
nize each  other.  After  this  one  may  almost  believe  that  the 
round  world,  and  all  therein  is,  may  be,  after  all,  only  a  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms.'  And  it  is  a  little  disappointment  when  tho 
thing  is  explained.  For  not  only  do  all  our  names  begin  with  the 
same  letter — which  proves  the  thoroughness  of  the  overseers— but 
we  all  come  from  the  same  district.  Presently  the  assistant  judge 
appears,  the  roll  is  called,  swearing  begins,  and  those  who  have  the 
couraire  stand  up  with  oue  consent  to  make  excuses.  One  man 
hands  up  a  paper,  and  says  mysteriously  that  "  we"  have  lately 
been  incorporated  with "  her  "Majesty's  forces.  Is  he  a  deputy- 
assistant-commissary  -general,  or  a  lieutenant  of  Volunteers?  It 
matters  not;  his  excuse  availeth  nothing,  and  he  is  faiu  to  sit  down 
ab.ished.  Another  is  the  secretary  of  a  Society.  Without  a  blush 
he  savs  that  he  likes  serving  on  a  jury,  and,  in  fact,  would  rather 
serve"  than  not,  but  he  has  a  committee  meeting,  and  his  Society 
will  be  brought  to  confusion  if  he  is  absent.  The  judge  allows  him 
to  depart  on  conditions.  A  third  has  sent  his  clerk  to  say  that 
he  is  ill  and  cinnot  come.  The  judge,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of 
thing,  discovers  from  the  unhappy  clerk  that  hb  master,  though 
"  very  ill  indeed,"  is  actively  engaged  as  usual  at  his  business. 
A  tine  of  ten  pounds  will  convey  to  that  Grand  Juryman  a 
iesson  in  constitutional  law.  Another  says  that  he  has  served 
within  the  last  two  vears,  but,  as  he  looks  a  promising  jury- 
man, the  judge  asks"  hiin  to  be  good  enough  to  serve  once 
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more.  Two  or  three  do  not  come  at  all,  and  send  no  excuse.  Ten 
pounds  is  the  least  that  must  be  paid  by  each  and  every  such 
affender.  In  one  case  the  officer  who  delivered  the  summons 
testifies  that  he  gave  it  to  a  servant,  who  said  she  would  give  it 
to  her  master  "  when  he  came  home."  Mark  what  followed. 
"A  lady  came  to  the  door  and  said  that  her  busband  was  in 
India."  This  is  truly  remarkable  ;  and  the  judge,  in  order  to  let 
the  gentleman  who  can  be  in  two  places  at  once  clear  up  this 
mystery,  imposes  the  fine.  An  old  gentleman  claims  exemption 
on  the  ground  of  being  seventy-three  and  stone  deaf.  He  is 
snubbed,  however,  and  told  to  stand  up,  kiss  the  book,  and  do  his 
duty.  Then  we  are  briefly  charged,  and  we  go  down  the  stairs, 
filing  through  the  dirty  and  disreputable  crowd  which  always 
collects  about  a  London  court  of  justice  into  the  chamber  set 
apart  for  the  Grand  Jury. 

Our  foreman,  whom  we  elected  by  the  advice  of  a  juryman  who 
knew  him  of  old,  turned  out  to  be  quick  and  intelligent.  It  depends 
entirely  on  the  ability  of  this  functionary  whether  the  work  is 
despatched  in  a  day  or  two,  or  whether  it  shall  drag  on  for  a  week. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  business  of  the  Grand  Jury  is 
only  to  decide  whether  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  connect  the 
prisoner  with  the  crime,  not  to  hear  the  defence  ;  there  is,  there- 
fore, no  cross-examination  ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Grand 
Jury  are  needless,  because  at  every  session  they  throw  out  cases 
which  would  otherwise  go  before  the  Court.  Three  cases  were 
thrown  out  by  our  own  collective  wisdom.  In  one  of  these  we 
saved  the  accused,  who  appeared  to  us  quite  innocent,  from  the 
misery  of  a  trial  which  would  not  have  been  otherwise  than  full 
of  pain  and  shame,  whatever  the  result ;  in  the  other  two  the 
prisoners  were  perhaps  guilty,  but  there  was  no  real  evidence,  and 
we  therefore  reluctantly  restored  two  habitual  criminals  to  the 
bosom  of  their  families.  There  were  seventy  cases  in  all.  For  the 
first  forty  or  so  we  went  on  merrily,  even  indulging  in  the  hope 
that  we  might  get  through  in  a  single  clay.  The  hope  was  illu- 
sory ;  some  of  the  witnesses  were  stupid  ;  some  were  slow  ;  the 
jury  began  to  disagree  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  they  kept  us  waiting 
for  indictments. 

The  second  day  showed  a  marked  change  in  the  temper  of  the 
jury,  discipline  was  relaxed,  questions  began  to  be  put  indepen- 
dently instead  of  through  the  foreman;  a  captious  spirit  was 
abroad  ;  everybody  was  anxious  to  get  through  the  work,  yet  the 
cases  took  longer  time;  temper  was  exhibited,  and  the  usher  had 
to  endure  plainness  of  speech.  Yet  with  us,  as  happens  on  all 
occasions  when  men  form  a  council  or  parliament,  the  business 
presently  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  or  two;  the  greater  part 
awaited  patiently  the  moment  of  decision,  and  voted  in  dumb 
show ;  one  drew  heads  on  a  paper ;  another  took  notes  labori- 
ously, but  it  is  not  known  what  he  did  with  the  notes;  two  or 
three  sat  back  in  their  chairs,  gazing  into  space,  and  not  even 
pretending  to  follow  the  proceedings  ;  the  deaf  gentleman  took  a 
chair  by  the  fire,  and  fell  fast  asleep  ;  the  foreman  alone  seemed 
to  enjoy  himself.  His  utterances  became  more  judicial;  his 
tone  in  addressing  the  rest  of  us  became  persuasive  and  con- 
descending, as  of  one  who  lays  down  explanations  for  our  guid- 
ance ;  his  language  grew  forensic ;  in  imagination  he  was  trans- 
formed into  a  judge  indeed. 

The  general  impression  produced  by  two  days  among  the  criminals 
is  not  so  depressing  as  might  be  expected.  "There  are  few  cases 
which  call  for  any  kind  of  pity  ;  must  of  them  present  a  certain 
dull  uniformity  of  routine  and  professional  crime.  A  man  who 
has  had  any  number  of  previous  convictions,  and  is,  therefore, 
perfectly  well  known  to  all  the  policemen  in  London,  passes  a  pair 
of  boots  hanging  outside  a  shop.  They  detach  themselves  from  the 
hook,  and  ho  moves  on,  carrying  them  in  his  hand,  with  a  little  in- 
crease of  speed.  The  shop-buy,  however,  has  seen  him,  and  starts  in 
pursuit;  there  i3  a  hot  race;  the  thief  imitates  the  tactics  of 
Jlippoiw  nes.  and  drops  the  boots ;  unlike  Atalanta,  the  shop-boy 
disregards  the  bait,  and  finally  lands  his  man.  This  is  the  kind 
of  history  of  half  the  cm  .  ,  b.ou-lit  hlore  a  Grand  Jury.  A 
London  shopman,  where  his  property  is  concerned,  is  a  bull-dog 
for  flrange  and  tenacity.  The  professional  thief  fcems  to  bo  drawn 
as  by  a  magnet  towards  boots;  ho  is  not  above  stealing  other 
garments  if  he  is  quite  pure  that  no  one  is  looking,  but  boots  he 
cannot  resist ;  he  steals  them  under  the  very  eye*  of  their  owner, 
and  when  lie  must  know  that  his  only  chance  is  a  run  for  it.  Not 
that  all  our  "  ra.  es"  turned  upon  boot  .  In  r. n. ■  or  two  other  and 
very  surprising  things  were  stolen.  Who,  for  instance,  could 
feel  mistrust  when  n  Iml  came  from  a  friend  to  borrow  a  pair  of 
step",  and  with  what  it .d intuition  would  ono  hear  that  the  Hteps 
had  not  be.  n  borrowed  at  nil  by  that  friend, but  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, be- n  obtained  under  fnlpe  pretences,  and  had  now  "gone 
in"— that  is  to  say,  been  pledged  —for  "  tlio  prico  of  a  pint":' 
And  when  the  stntiou-iinwtcr  at  a  certnin  station  nrowi  on  a 
certain  Monday  morning,  how  could  he  e.\pcct  to  hear  that  tbe 
station  clock  wns  stolen— a  clock  so  large  and  so  respectable  ? 

The  drivers  of  vans,  shop  cart*,  and  carrier*'  caits  s.eni  to  be 
continually  assailed  by  temptation  ;  it  U  no  < .,  \  to  drop  something 
on  the  way;  there  are  always  plenty  of  confederates  to  bo  had  for 
tbo  asking,  and  it  seems  so  very  unlikely  that  a  policeman  will 
bo  nble  to  find  out  the  particular  pawnbroker  who  took  the 
things  in  pledge.  Vet  the  robberies  wen;  clumsily  conccjwvl  in 
every  caso  and  most  stupidly  executed.  A  common  trick,  at  the 
present  moment  fashionable  among  the  PfOfewluil  and  beautiful 
in  its  simplicity,  is  to  wrnp  a  brick  in  a  piece  of  paper,  carry  it 
to  a  house,  and  demand  three  ami  sixpence  for  the  parcel.  And, 
next  to  boots,  bacon  seems  the  most  tempting  Article. 


As  for  the  witnesses,  they,  like  the  criminals,  may  be  divided 
into  classes.  The  policeman  makes  his  statement  with  professional 
accuracy,  aided  by  notes;  if  there  has  been  a  fight  in  the  capture 
of  his  man,  he  mentions  it  as  part  of  the  case,  and  as  if  some  one 
else,  with  whom  he  had  no  concern,  had  given  and  taken  those 
kicks  and  blows  ;  his  weak  point  is  that  he  cannot  bring  himself 
to  consider  anybody  who  has  been  once  charged  as  innocent ;  and 
his  theory  of  punishment  is  that  for  every  offence  the  term  of 
years  should  increase  by  geometrical  ratio.  Tradesmen  who  have 
been  robbed  state  their  facts  clearly  and  plainly,  but  with  great 
animus  against  the  thief;  it  must  have  been  through  the  influence 
of  the  London  tradesman  that  shop-lifting  was  declared  a  capital 
offence.  Girls  who  give  evidence  are  always  anxious  to  show  that 
they  behaved  with  propriety  under  the  trying  circumstances ;  at 
the  proper  moment  the}'  shrieked  ;  if  fainting  were  still  in  fashion 
they  would  have  fainted ;  the  language  they  used  towards  the  pick- 
pocket or  constable  was  at  once  dignified  and  firm ;  they  are 
greatly  excited  by  the  event,  and  not  altogether  displeased  to  play 
for  once  a  prominent  and  public  part.  As  for  the  women  who 
have  been  assaulted,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  dirty  handkerchief  round  the  place  where  he  with  the  chopper 
"  'it  me  awful  on  the  'ed,"  is  not  adjusted  with  some  view  to  effect. 
The  evidence  of  these  women  is,  however,  the  saddest  part  of  the 
whole  business ;  they  will  not  be  repressed  ;  they  are  determined 
to  tell  their  story  right  through,  with  details  which  have  no 
bearing  on  the  case,  and  they  reveal  an  existence,  manners  and 
customs,  language,  behaviour,  and  general  views  of  life  which  make 
one  ask  in  wonder  and  terror  how  far  down  has  our  civilization 
penetrated. 

Lastly,  the  most  common  witness  is  the  pawnbroker's  assistant. 
He  has  always  the  same  story  to  tell ;  he  is  a  pasty-faced  young 
man,  who  seems  to  take  no  pride  in  his  profession — as,  indeed, 
how  can  he  ?  He  states  his  facts  without  nervousness  or  excite- 
ment ;  no  cross-examination  can  shake  him ;  it  is  a  simple  link  in 
the  chain  which  he  has  to  establish;  he  swears  to  that  one  fact 
and  goes  back  to  his  shop.  There  was  one  exception  to  the 
general  rule ;  a  pawnbroker's  .assistant  appeared  who  was  very 
young,  and  had  not  had  time  to  become  ashamed  of  his  work ; 
ho  was  still  rosy-cheeked,  and  perhaps  this  was  his  first  case. 
He  had  learned  it  all  by  heart,  and  repeated  the  lesson  with 
his  hands  folded  and  his  eyes  turned  upwards  like  a  boy  at 
school,  without  pause  or  stop,  until  he  broke  down.  "On 
Friday  evening  the  prisoner  come  to  the  shop  and  offered  the 
clock  and  Mr.  Tucker  he  say  you  may  have  more  than  ten  shillins 
if  you  like  and  he  say  yes  I  will  have  fifteen  and  I  give  him  a 
ticket  and  he  wjnt  away  on  the  following  day —  "  Here  he 
suddenly  stopped.  "  On  the  following  day  " — he  looked  round 
helplessly;  he  had  broken  down.  "  Well,"  said  the  chairman, 
"  on  the  following  day  ?  "  "  On  the  following  day,"  he  repeated, 
trying  to  recover  the  lost  thread,  but  failed.  Then  an  inspiration 
seized  him.  "  On  the  following  day,"  ho  added,  triumphantly, 
"  nothink  'appened.''  What  he  was  instructed  to  say,  what  really 
did  happen,  will  never  be  known  to  any  of  the  members  of  that 
Grand  J  ury. 


Vv'  1  NT B It  A  FT E KNOO X S. 

f  I  THE  climate  of  the  British  Isles  does  not  appear  to  be  in- 
creasing  in  popularity  with  those  who  are  not  reconciled  to 
it  by  their  devotion  to  field  sports  or  out-door  pursuits  generally, 
and  are  not  bound  by  any  social  or  other  ties  to  remain  in  England 
during  the  winter.  The  number  of  annual  migrants  grows  larger 
every  year;  and  many  who  would  formerly  have  looked  upon  an 
occasional  visit  to  Italy  or  the  .South  of  France  as  a  great  under- 
taking, to  be  carefully  discussed  beforehand]  and  to  bo  roniembered 
long  afterwards  as  an  exploit  of  considerable  daring,  will  now  make 
their  preparations  for  spending  the  winter  abroad  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  are  many,  in  fact,  who  have  by  regular  annual  re- 
sidence established  tics  and  associations  abroad  wfiich  have  couio 
by  degrees  to  be  as  binding  upon  them  as  any  in  their  native 
country,  and  who  have  thus  become  as  much  at  homo  in  ono  place 
as  in  tho  other.  And,  indeed,  this  state  of  things  is  not  to  bo 
wondered  at;  for,  putting  a  ide  the  sj  ccial  charms  of  British  sports 
or  British  rural  life,  there  is  nothing  pa  1  lieu  la  ily  at  ti active  about  the 
prospect  of  an  ordinary  winter  in  England;  and  when  compared 
with  the  sunny  skies  and  balmy  atmosphere  of  tho  Mediterranean 
coast,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  fogs  of  London  or  the  lu-avy 
damp  of  the  midland  counties  should  navo  rather  the  worst  of  it. 

And  yet,  as  there  is  hardly  any  state  of  life,  however  deplorable, 
that  cannot  be  found  on  close  examination  to  posioss  certain  com- 
pensating ndvnntogi  ■,  ho  even  those  who  are  debarred  fioni  follow- 
ing the  swallows  to  the  Minn;.  South,  and  are  compelled  to  put,  up 
as  tiny  best  can  with  the  gloom  and  damp  of  an  nverngo  English 

wint.  r,  may,  if  they  c  ue  to  look  at  th"  matter  from  a   d.  rately 

rose-c  .loured  pon.t  of  \iew,  1..-  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of 
certain  not  altogether  unpleasant  accompaniments  of  their  pesftion 
which  ore  only  compatible  with  such  n  climate  nn  our  own.  And 
not  last  amongst  these  cine  i  that  peculiar  charm  wliich  is  asso- 
ciated with  u  line  alterrioMU  dining  the  Into  autumn  or  winter 
months.  Wo  would  not  now  refer  to  the  dreamy  afternoon  of  tho 
lotus-enter,  but  rather  to  that  state  of  atmosphere  and  general  sur- 
roundings indicated  by  Bickens  in  desciil  ing  an  alt.  moon  that 
might  induce  a  couple  of  elderly  gentlemen,  in  a  lonely  field,  to 
take  oil  their  greatcoats  mid  jilay  nt  leap-frog  in  pure  gaiety  and 
lightness  of  heart.    Whatever  other  influences  may  attach  to  tho 
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balmy  atmosphere  nnd  glorious  colouring  of  an  afternoon  or 
evening  in  more  genial  climes,  it  could  hardly  be  asserted  with 
any  degree  of  conliduuco  that  there  was  anything  about  them  sug- 
gestive of  leap-frog,  or  indeed  of  any  othor  exercise  involving  a 
certain  amount  of  violent  physical  exertion.  Such  ideas  are  only 
consistent  with  a  more  bracing,  if  less  luxurious,  atmosphere;  but 
they  are  ideas  that  come  home  to  the  hearts  of  most  Englishmen, 
for  the  very  reason  probably  that  they  are  essentially  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  popular  and  old-fashioned  characteristics  of 
their  native  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  something  associated  with 
the  very  idea  of  afternoon  that  is  apt  to  convey  a  soothing  impres- 
sion of  ease  and  repose.  The  day  is  by  this  time  thoroughly  well 
aired,  so  to  speak  ;  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  it ;  and, 
however  unpleasantly  it  may  have  begun,  the  chances  are — speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  an  average  uneventful  day — that  we  have  got  over 
the  worst  part  of  it,  and  can  see  our  way  pretty  well  to  its  conclu- 
sion. And,  should  circumstances  admit  of  the  day's  work  having 
been  completed,  the  feeling  that  duty  may  now  bo  cast  on  one  side 
and  well-earned  recreation  may  begin  is  a  very  pleasant  one.  There 
is  a  subtle  charm  about  an  afternoon  atmosphere  which  it  would  bo 
difficult  to  describe,  but  which  it  is  impossible  to  associate  with 
any  other  period  of  tho  day.  Without  attempting  to  institute 
comparisons  with  the  delicious  freshness  of  the  air  of  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  pleasant  sense  of  self-satisfaction  that  is  generally  one 
of  the  results  of  early  rising,  especially  with  those  who  are  not 
habitually  given  to  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  most  people 
the  afternoon — provided,  of  course,  that  the  physical  energies  have 
not  been  already  overtaxed — brings  a  feeling  of  vigour  aud  a  free- 
dom from  languor  that  would  not  be  experienced  earlier  in  the 
da}r.  Many,  indeed,  whom  any  physical  exertion  in  the  morning 
would  only  render  sleepy  and  useless  for  the  rest  of  the  day  can 
take  and  enjoy  strong  exercise  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  few 
cases  in  which,  weather  and  other  circumstances  permitting,  the 
afternoon  would  not  be  preferred  to  the  morning  lor  any  species 
of  outdoor  recreation,  in  hot  summer  weather  the  advantage  of 
so  doing  is  obvious,  as  the  coolest  and  most  enjoyable  time  of  day 
is  thereby  secured ;  but,  even  in  the  short  days  of  winter,  the 
afternoon  has  its  own  peculiar  charms.  Somehow  or  other 
the  afternoon  fox  is  generally  the  best ;  and  the  most  agree- 
able recollections  of  a  day's  hunting  will  usually  be  found 
to  be  associated  with  the  latter  end  of  the  day.  The  mind  will 
fondly  recall  that  afternoon  when  the  hounds  were  whipped  oft' 
in  the  dark,  with  only  three  up  besides  the  master  and  the  first 
whip,  or  that  day  when,  after  a  long  hunting  run,  the  fox  got  to 
ground  in  a  strange  country  just  as  a  reddening  sky  and  a  feeling 
of  crispness  in  the  air  foretold  that  recollection  and  anticipation 
would  be  all  that  the  hunting  appetite  would  have  to  feed  upon  for 
some  days  to  come.  And  although  a  long  ride  home  on  a  tired 
horse,  with  a  steady  downpour  of  rain,  or  a  snowstorm  driving  in 
one's  face,  is  not  perhaps  the  most  exhilarating  performance  in  the 
world,  there  are  times  when,  provided  the  weather  is  favourable, 
this  part  of  the  day  is  by  no  means  the  least  enjoyable.  There  are 
few  pleasanter  sensations  than  that  of  jogging  home  quietly  in  the 
gloaming  after  a  fairly  successful  day,  with  the  satisfactory  reflec- 
tion that  both  you  and  your  horse  have  held  your  own,  and  with 
the  comfortable  anticipation  of  a  good  tire  and  a  good  dinner  await- 
ing you.  What,  again,  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  ramble  with 
a  gun,  especially  in  a  wild  or  rough  country,  on  a  calm  winter 
afternoon  ?  Thero  may  perhaps  be  no  very  great  probability  of  a 
large  bag ;  but  the  mere  exercise  in  the  bracing  air  brings  with  it 
a  delicious  feeling  of  exhilaration :  and  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
sport,  especially  if  requiring  some  knowledge  and  exercise  of  wood- 
craft, will  on  such  occasions  be  sufficient  to  make  the  c/iasse  very 
enjoyable.  Nor  are  the  delights  of  a  winter  afternoon  by  any  means 
reserved  for  sportsmen  alone.  Is  there  any  old  public  school  foot- 
ball-player who  can  recall  without  a  thrill  of  pleasurable  regret 
that  delicious  feeling  of  absolute  happiness  and  perfect  freedom 
from  care  as,  emancipated  from  "  bill "  or  "  calling-over,"  he 
hurried  down  to  the  football-field  on  a  dull  November  or  January 
afternoon,  and  while  still  some  way  oil'  could  see  the  ball  rising 
against  a  grey  sky,  followed  by  the  well-known  thud  which  in  the 
still  air  could  be  heard  half  a  mile  off  I-1  And,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  pleasure  of  skating  and  other  seasonable  pastimes,  there  is  no 
time  when  the  ordinary  pedestrian  will  hud  himself  able  to  get 
more  enjoyment  out  of  a  walk,  even  if  only  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  a  constitutional.  If  he  is  anything  of  an  artist,  moreover, 
his  eye  will  be  as  gratified  with  the  cold  greys  aud  subdued  tints 
of  winter  as  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  summer  or  the  glorious 
colouring  of  autumn.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  that  more  attention 
13  not  devoted  by  British  artists  to  winter  scenery.  The  French 
and  Belgian  schools  of  the  present  day  abound  with  works  of  this 
description ;  and  the  increasing  number  of  winter  landscapes, 
generally,  moreover,  with  afternoon  or  evening  effects,  that  may 
be  seen  in  any  gallery  where  foreign  pictures  are  exhibited, 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  these  quiet  studies  are  readily 
appreciated. 

But,  although  a  winter  afternoon  in  the  country  has  charms  of 
its  own  which  are  of  course  unattainable  in  a  large  city,  there  are 
many  occasions  during  the  winter  months  when  the  dweller  in 
Loudon  may  find  this  period  of  the  day  very  enjoyable.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  he  has  the  advantage  over  his  country  cousin  ; 
for  a3  soon  as  it  really  gets  dark  in  the  country,  the  romance  and 
sentimeut  of  the  thing  are  gone,  and  the  wayfarer,  if  a  stranger  in 
the  locality,  speedily  becomes  alive  to  the  inconvenience  of  groping 
about  by-roadis  or  blundering  into  holes  and  quagmires  ;  whereas 


in  London  the  approach  of  night  is  merely  the  signal  for  an  addi- 
tional demonstration  of  life  and  cheerfulness.  There  is  something 
very  homely  and  reassuring  about  the  glow  of  even  a  common 
street  lamp,  as  it  springs  into  light  on  a  darkening  afternoon ;  and 
the  music  and  poetry  of  the  muffin  bell  are  justly  dear  to  all  true- 
hearted  cockneys.  It  is,  however,  more  of  the  remaining  hourd  of 
daylight  that  we  would  speak  than  of  the  period  of  absolute  dark- 
ness ;  and  when  there  is  neither  fog  nor  rain,  and  it  is  tolerably 
dry  under  foot,  an  afternoon  walk  in  London  at  this  time  of 
year  is  far  from  being  devoid  of  enjoyment.  The  streets  are  seen 
at  their  best,  for  tho  busiest  and  most  jostling  period  of  the  day  is 
over,  and  there  is  not  the  same  hopeless  block  of  carriages  as  in 
summer,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  movs  about  with  a  certain  degree 
of  freedom.  And  on  a  fine  winter's  afternoon  a  walk  in  the 
London  Barks  is  almost  as  healthy  .and  invigorating  as  a  walk 
iu  the  country.  We  are  of  course  speaking  of  an  average  winter, 
and  not  of  such  abnormal  weather  as  we  have  recently  expe- 
rienced. But  even  when,  as  has  been  the  case  lately,  the 
metropolis  is  under  the  dominion  of  snow  and  frost,  the  cleverly 
arranged  combinations  of  wood  and  water,  which  certainly  re- 
flect great  credit  on  their  designers,  present  in  many  places  the 
most  complete  illusion  of  rural  scenery.  When  the  snow  lies  deep, 
and  locomotion  away  from  the  footpaths  becomes  inconvenient,  it  is 
easy  to  find  untrodden  spots  in  Kensington  Gardens  where  the  exer- 
cise of  a  very  little  imagination  is  sufficient  to  carry  one  in  fancy  to 
the  outskirts  of  some  remote  woodland.  And  what  could  be 
more  picturesque  iu  its  way  than  the  view  of  the  frozen  Serpen- 
tine, or  the  water  in  St.  James's  Bark,  and  the  ever-moving  crowd 
of  skaters  and  idlers  of  every  kind  ?  The  scene  is  one  that  would 
have  delighted  a  Butch  master  of  the  old  school ;  and,  as  dusk 
creeps  on,  and  the  lurid  glow  of  the  "  .all  hot "  chestnut  vendor's 
furnace  lights  up  the  snow  around,  while  torches  begin  to  flit 
rapidly  in  every  direction,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  in 
hum-drum  and  commonplace  London. 

And,  although  travelling  in  really  cold  weather  is  decidedly  a 
thing  to  be  avoided,  especially  when  there  is  the  prospect  of  being 
snowed-up  for  an  indefinite  period,  without  even  the  consolation 
of  a  refreshment-room  bun,  there  are  times  when  a  not  too  long 
journey  on  a  winter's  day  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  There  are 
few  things,  for  instance,  that  are  more  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
a  man  of  business,  whether  public  or  otherwise,  especially  if  a 
sportsman,  than  an  occasional  escape  from  London  during  the 
winter  months.  The  visit  to  the  Hall  or  the  Grange  is  looked 
forward  to  for  months,  and  imagination  is  busy  with  delightful 
anticipations  of  forthcoming  enjoyment,  mingled  with  certain 
sensations  of  anxiety,  which  may  very  probably  be  uncalled 
for,  but  which  are  not  the  less  certain  to  intrude  themselves. 
There  are  sure  to  be  one  or  two  good  meets  of  the  hounds 
while  we  are  there,  and  if  that  new  purchase  of  ours  turns 
out  as  good  as  he  promises,  we  rather  think  we  may  show 
some  of  them  the  way.  But  faucy  if  it  freezes  hard  the  whole 
time !  Or  if  the  young  horse,  about  whose  mouth  we  are  perhaps 
not  quite  as  certain  as  we  could  wish,  takes  it  into  his  head  to  be 
nasty,  and  bolts  into  the  middle  of  the  hounds,  what  a  fearful 
nuisance  it  will  be  !  Or  we  have  perhaps  been  asked  for  a  shoot- 
ing party,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  best  coverts 
will  be  shot  for  the  first  time.  Ah  !  if  we  can  get  a  good  place, 
and  manage  to  shoot  as  well  as  we  did  last  year,  what  fun  we 
shall  have  !  But  then,  again,  the  old  Squire  is  rather  fond  of 
asking  too  many  guns,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  next  to  some 
jealous  shot  whose  only  idea  of  sport  is  to  blow  everything  to 
pieces  tho  moment  it  gets  up.  Or  it  may  rain  every  day  and  spoil 
the  whole  thing.  But  the  looked-for  day  comes  at  last,  and  the 
weather  promises  well  for  sport  of  all  kinds.  And  as  our  friend 
gets  into  a  hansom  on  a  dull,  grey  afternoon  and  gives  the  order 
for  his  particular  railway  terminus,  he  experiences  a  delicious 
sensation  of  casting  care  behind  him  that  it  is  worth  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  hard  work  to  have  earned.  There  is  a  plea- 
sant bustle  and  importance,  moreover,  about  the  starting  of 
the  afternoon  express  that  is  decidedly  inspiriting ;  and  as  the 
train  glides  out  of  the  station,  and  our  traveller  settles  himself  into 
his  corner,  he  feels  as  if  he  had  got  the  whole  world  before  him. 
Having,  of  course,  encumbered  himself  with  various  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  other  light  literature,  he  at  first  tries  to  read ;  but 
when  the  suburbs  are  cleared  and  the  open  country  appears,  his 
outdoor  instincts  get  the  better  of  his  literary  tastes,  and  he 
takes  to  looking  out  of  the  window.  If  a  hunting  man, 
he  amuses  himself  by  scanning  the  fences  as  they  meet 
him  in  quick  succession,  and  thinking  where  he  would  "  have " 
them.  And  how  easy  they  all  look,  and  how  the  young  horse 
would  fly  over  that  country  !  Or  if  a  shooter,  he  eyes  each  copse 
and  spinney,  and  wonders  whether  there  is  ever  a  woodcock  there; 
or  thinks  how  nice  it  would  be  to  stand  in  the  hollow  at  the  end 
of  that  big  wood,  with  rocketers  coming  over  your  head  down 
wind.  Now  a  vast  stubble  appears,  and  his  practised  eye  glances 
along  it  for  the  little  round  excrescences  that  denote  a  covey  of 
partridges  on  the  feed.  Or,  as  the  line  skirts  a  bend  of  a  river  or 
reed-bordered  sheet  of  water,  he  strains  his  eyes  to  see  whether 
those  are  ducks  out  in  the  open  or  only  waterhens.  But  gradu- 
ally the  soft  grey  afternoon  light  merges  into  a  dull  red  on  the 
horizon,  while  each  hedgerow  and  coppice  becomes  more  and  more 
indistinct,  till  at  last  the  landscape  is  nothing  but  a  vague  outline 
of  fight  and  shade.  Encouraged  by  the  fitful  glimmer  of  the 
lamp  overhead,  our  friend  now  perhaps  resumes  his  attempts  at 
reading.  But  the  endeavour  is  not  very  successful,  and  he  very 
soon  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job.    The  motion  of  the  carriage,  more- 
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over,  coupled  with  the  gradually  approaching  darkness,  has  the 
effect  of  inducing  a  feeling  of  drowsiness  ;  and  it  is,pleasanter  to 
light  a  cigar,  and,  lying  back  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  to 
look  out  lazily  at  the  pale  streak  of  light  still  left  on  the  horizon, 
and  give  the  reins  to  imagination.  In  this  half-waking  half-sleep- 
ing state,  he  is  disposed  to  take  a  comfortable  view  of  existence 
generally,  mingled  with  indistinct,  but  pleasurable,  anticipations 
of  the  next  few  days  in  particular.  The  regular  beat  of  the  train 
has  a  soothing  effect,  and  even  the  whistle  of  the  engine,  beginning 
in  a  low  key  and  ending  in  a  shriek,  as  the  train  rushes  by  station 
after  station,  has  a  not  altogether  unmelodious  sound.  But  just  as 
he  is  dropping  off  into  a  sweet  slumber,  a  longer  wail  than  usual, 
and  a  gradual  slackening,  arouse  him  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
approaching  the  junction  where  he  has  to  change  on  to  the  little 
branch  line  that  is  to  convey  him  to  his  journey's  end.  Here  he 
may  possibly  fall  in  with  others  bound  to  the  same  hospitable  roof 
as  himself,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  common  destination  may 
commence  an  agreeable  acquaintance.  And,  however  enjoyable  his 
visit  may  turn  out,  it  is  quite  probable  that  not  the  least  pleasant 
recollection  connected  with  it  will  be  his  journey  on  that  winter's 
afternoon. 


THE  MONETARY  CRISIS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

THE  past  ten  days  have  furnished  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
wisdom of  a  legislature  endangering  the  success  of  the  main 
object  it  has  in  view  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  advantage.  In  the 
current  year  the  United  States  bonds  bearing  5  and  6  per  cent, 
interest  fall  due ;  and  it  was  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  his  report  to  Congress  last  December,  that  these 
bonds  should  be  refunded  in  two  forms — that  a  portion  should  be 
replaced  by  bonds  redeemable  in  five  years,  and  payable  in 
twenty,  bearing  interest  not  higher  than  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  the 
remainder  should  be  replaced  by  Treasury  Notes  running  from 
one  to  ten  years.  Congress,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  i3  good  enough  now  to  permit  of 
borrowing  at  3  percent. ;  and  accordingly  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives decided  that  bonds  bearing  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  interest 
should  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  80  millions  sterling,  and  that 
Treasury  Notes,  bearing  the  same  rate  of  interest,  should  be  issued 
for  60  millions  sterling.  When  the  Bill  went  to  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Sherman  had  an  interview  with  the  Finance  Committee  of  that 
Chamber,  and  he  again  urged  his  own  views,  aud  pointed  out  the 
objections  which  he  entertained  to  the  Bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  arguments  were  enforced  by  Mr.  Knox, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  ;  and  the  Committee  accordingly 
reported  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Sherman's  recommendations. 
But  the  Senate  itself  overruled  the  decisions  of  its  Committee, 
and  adopted  the  House  Bill  with  but  few  and  unimportant 
amendments.  The  Bill  went  back  to  the  House  for  its  assent 
to  the  amendments  ;  but  circumstances  soon  occurred  which  prove 
very  conclusively  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  right  and  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  wrong. 

In  addition  to  what  we  have  stated  above,  the  Bill  provides 
that  tho  new  bonds  must  bo  offered  for  public  subscription  for 
thirty  days  before  they  can  be  awarded  to  any  Syndicate ;  and  it 
further  enacts  that  the  bonds  must  be  sold  at  not  less  than  par, 
and  that  the  total  expense  of  placing  them  must  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  cent.  These  provisions  are  very  distasteful  to 
the  banks  of  the  United  States.  When  the  great  funding  opera- 
tion was  carried  through  a  couple  of  years  ago,  its  success  was 
rendered  certain  by  the  co-operation  of  tho  banks.  A  Syndicate 
of  American  bankers  and  European  capitalists  took  tho  loans  in 
largo  amounts,  and  then  placed  tliem  on  the  home  and  European 
market*.  The  new  Bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
operation  as  far  as  possible.  Congress  in  effect  says  that  the 
former  bargain  made  by  .Mr.  Sherman  was  a  wasteful  one,  and 
that  if  tho  banks  are  to  take  the  new  bonds,  they  must  tako  them 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  rest  of  the  public.  To  people  ig- 
norant of  financial  matters  this  seems  a  very  reasonable  decision. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tho  Syndicate  whieli  took  tho 
groat  American  loans  in  fact  incurred  a  very  great  risk.  For 
several  years  tho  United  States  Oovornmoiit  had  been  unable  to 
place  these  loans,  and  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  tho 
public  would  buy  as  freely  ns  they  actually  have  bought.  Tho 
Syndicate  being  composed  of  exceedingly  clever,  expei  ienced,  and 
far-seeing  men,  perceived  thnt  the  discredit  into  which  State  loans 
of  all  kinds  had  fallen  during  the  long  depression  in  trade  was 
passing  away,  and  that  wo  were  on  the  eve  of  a  revival  of  busine-u 
and  they  took  these  loans  in  vast  amounts  in  dependence  upon 
their  prevision.  Hut  if  the  revival  in  trade  had  not  come,  and  the 
■nans  had  been  left  upon  their  hands,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
capital  of  all  these  great,  hnuses  would  have  been  locked  1 1  ;>  to  an 
inconvenient  amount,  and  would  have  crippled  them  verv  seriously. 
The  jealousy  shown  by  Congress  to  the  Syndicate  was  thus  neitln  r 
wise  nor  just.  In  another  point,  ton,  the  provisions  of  the  |;ill  up.  not 
very  favourable  to  the  banks.  Under  previous  funding  Ac's  a 
certain  latitude  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  to  the 
bargain  he  made  with  tho  Syndicates.  When  they  took  a  large 
amount  of  the  bonds  he  was  enabled  tn  rrinke  them  n  discount; 
but  by  this  Hill  tho  wholn  expense  which  be  is  authorized  to 
incur  must  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  nne  per  rent.,  nnd  as  the  un- 
avoidable expenses  approach  very  close  to  that,  fraction,  it.  follows 
that  if  the  public  should  fail  to  take  the  loans,  he  can  hold  out  no 


inducement  to  the  capitalists  of  America  and  Europe  to  help  him 
in  placing  them  on  the  market. 

But  Congress  went  still  further  in  its  action  agaiust  the  banks. 
When  Mr.  Chase  was  providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  South,  one  of  his  great  plans  was  to  create  a  vast  net- 
work of  banks  all  over  the  Union,  which  should  supply  a  market 
for  the  bonds  he  was  issuing.  Accordingly,  he  made  it  compulsory 
on  the  banks  to  lodge  with  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
bonds  of  the  United  States  security  for  their  bank  notes  to  the 
full  amount  of  those  notes  and  10  per  cent.  over.  In  other  words, 
if  a  bank  wishes  to  obtain  the  rig-lit  to  issue  90,000  dollars 
in  notes,  it  must  lodge  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
99,000  dollars.  When  this  system  was  first  introduced  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  bore  6  per  cent,  interest ;  but,  by  the 
refunding  processes  that  have  since  gone  on,  a  great  part  of  the 
debt  now  bears  only  4  and  4^  per  cent,  interest.  The  remainder, 
bearing  5  and  6  per  cent,  interest,  falls  due  this  year,  and  to  re- 
fund this  remainder  is  the  object  of  the  Bill  which  we  are  describ- 
ing. The  proper  and  businesslike  course  would  have  been  to  have 
left  the  banks  to  replace  their  Fives  and  Sixes  by  the  new  Three 
per  Cents. ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  the  Bill  makes  it  compulsory 
on  the  banks  to  hold  only  Three  per  Cents,  as  security  for  their 
note  circulation,  and  also  for  money  deposited  in  them  by  the 
Treasury ;  with  this  proviso,  however,  that  as  the  Threes  are 
paid  off  by  the  sinking  fund  Fours  and  Four-and-a-Halfs  may 
be  purchased  iu  their  stead.  In  the  first  place,  only  Threes 
can  be  lodged  by  the  banks.  It  has  been  urged  that  this  is  a  breach 
of  faith,  and  even  an  act  of  confiscation  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  As  we 
have  just  stated,  the  very  motive  for  founding  these  national 
banks  was  to  provide  a  market  for  the  bonds  of  the  United  States, 
and  Congress  is  merely  following  up  the  idea  of  Mr.  Chase  in 
what  it  is  now  doing.  But  although  the  Bill  is  neither  a  breach 
of  faith  nor  an  act  of  confiscation,  it  is  very  unwise,  and  not 
scrupulously  just.  It  compels  the  banks,  for  instance,  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  Fours  and  Four-and-a-Halfs  which  they  now  hold, 
and  to  replace  them  by  Threes.  But  to  throw  a  mass  of  property 
of  any  kind  in  this  manner  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  upon 
the  market  is  inevitably  to  depreciate  that  property.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  banks  have  protested  against  this  portion  of  the 
Bill,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  have  taken  steps  to  defeat  the 
purposes  of  Congress.  One  other  provision,  however,  is  still  harder 
upon  the  banks.  As  the  law  now  stands,  a  national  bank  desiring 
to  surrender  its  right  to  issue  notes  can  simply  lodge  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  either  gold  or  legal  tenders,  when  it  gets  back  the 
bonds  it  has  lodged  there,  and  the  Treasury  undertakes  to  redeem 
the  notes  outstanding.  Tho  law  upon  this  point  has  been,  as  we 
now  describe  it,  since  1S74.  Previously  a  bank  desiring  to  sur- 
render its  right  of  note  issue  had  to  collect  the  identical  notes 
issued  by  it,  and  to  return  them  to  the  Treasury  before  it  could 
obtain  its  bonds  lodged  there.  It  was  found  iu  practice  extremely 
difficult  to  do  thi3.  The  notes  are  paid  out  by  the  banks  in  dis- 
counting bills  and  making  loans  to  customers.  They  pass  from 
hand  to  hand,  often  into  distant  States  and  Territories,  and  the 
banks  could  get  them  back  only  by  offering  a  high  premium. 
Sometimes  they  failed  to  get  the  whole  amount  back  by  any 
amount  of  exertion.  To  insist,  therefore,  upon  the  banks  collect- 
ing their  notes  before  returning  to  them  their  deposited  bonds  is, 
in  effect,  to  compel  them  to  retain  their  circulation  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  and,  consequently,  as  we  have  already  said,  seven 
years  ago  tho  law  upon  this  point  was  changed;  but  tho  Hill 
which  we  are  now  considering  actually  proposes  that  the  repealed 
provisions  of  the  law  shall  bo  revived,  and  that  the  later  law  shall 
be  repealed.  In  other  words,  Congress  is  not  only  desirous  to 
conin  1  the  banks  to  take  the  new  Three  per  Cents,  as  security  for 
their  note  issues,  but  it  is  dosirous  also  of  compelling  them  to  keep 
those  Threes  whether  they  liko  it  or  not,  and  whether  their  note 
circulation  is  profitable  or  unprofitable. 

Naturally  the  banks  have  rebelled  against  a  measure  so  obviously 
conceived  in  disregard  of  their  interests,  and  they  have  taken 
steps  to  prove  that  they  can  oll'ectually  retaliate  upon  0oo> 
OT6S4.  As  soon  as  tho  Hill  passed  tho  Senate  the  banks  decided  to 
surrender  their  circulation  rather  thnn  tako  tho  new  Threes.  To 
do  this,  as  we  have  said,  they  must  lodge  either  gold  or  legal 
tend'Ts  in  the  Treasury,  aud  accordingly  they  proceeded  to  call  in 

all  their  short  loan-",  and  to  refii.-u  disc  ts  nnd  inhai  s  to  their 

customers.  Tho  result  was  an  nhirm  throughout  the  wholn 
commercial  community  of  the  United  States,  approaching  at  one 
time  very  closely  to  a  panic.  Iu  .New  York  the  interest  upon 
"  call"  money — that  is,  money  repayable  on  demand — at  tho  end 

of  hut  week  a' dually  exi  led  the  rate  of  yr>  per  cent,  per  annum. 

That  rate  prevailed  of  course  only  for  a  very  «hort  time  j  but  all 
through  the  present  week  the  crisis  has  been  intonsc.  Prices  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  fell  from  10  to  17  per  cent.,  and  the-  New 
York  exchanges  upon  London  and  I'arU  dropped  iu  a  similar 
manner.  In  a  single  week  the  sterling  exchange  fell  about 
7  cents  ,  or  3J1/.  in  tho  pound,  or  almost  ij  per  cent.  At  timts, 
indeed,  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  ,«e||  e-.chatign  in  New 
Y'  irk.  In  consequence,  gold  has  been  taken  from  Loudon  and 
from  Paris  for  export  to  New  York,  and  a  tremor  has  been  sent 
through  the  mom-v  market*  of  Europe.  This  action  of  the  birka 
and  the  loss  it  inflicts  upon  the  wholn  hnsfrXSI  community  of  tho 
United  States  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  unwisdom  of  the 
course  adopted  by  Congress.  Hut  we  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
the  banks  really  intend  contracting  their  note  circulation. 
Tie'  United  States  law  is  tStlMiely  favourable  to  lle  ui.  Hero 
in   tho  Unit'd  Kingdom  tho   Hank    of   England   has   to  keep 
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gold — upon  which  it  earns  not  a  penny,  and  which  costs  it 
much  in  the  way  of  storage  and  other  charges —  against  every 
note  it  issues  in  excess  of  the  14  millions  which  it  is  authorized 
to  issue  against  the  Government  deht.  So  again,  all  the  provincial 
and  Irish  and  Scotch  banks  have  to  hold  gold  against  every  note 
they  print  in  excess  of  their  authorized  issue.  But  the  banks  of 
the  United  States  are  not  required  to  hold  a  single  penny  in  gold. 
The  security  which  they  have  to  lodge  with  the  Treasury,  on  the 
contrary,  will  yield  them  interest,  even  under  this  now  Bill,  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  in  the  past  the  interest  was 
considerably  higher.  No  doubt  there  is  a  tax  levied  upon  tho 
circulation  of  the  banks,  but  it  is  very  much  less  than  the  interest 
on  the  bonds.  They  have  also,  and  very  properly,  to  pay  the 
charges  of  the  Treasury  in  connexion  with  the  bank  note  circula- 
tion. But  when  all  expenses  are  deducted,  they  still  receive  a 
handsome  amount  upon  the  bonds  lodged  in  the  Treasury,  and  this 
is  over  and  above  the  interest  which  they  receive  on  the  employ- 
ment of  their  notes.  It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  the  banks 
will  seriously  persist  in  contracting  the  circulation.  But  they 
have  shown  most  effectually  that  they  can  ruinously  disturb  the 
business  of  the  whole  country,  and  can  defeat  the  funding  opera- 
tions of  the  Government.  It  is  suicidal  folly  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  drive  them  to  such  a  course,  and  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  House  will  persist  in  passing  the  Bill, 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

MR.  CHARLES  HALLE'S  Orchestral  Concerts  at  St.  James's 
Hall  have  obtained  the  great  success  which  they  deserved, 
but  which  could  not  have  been  completely  foreseen.  The  first  con- 
cert, though  presenti  ng  no  novelties,was  looked  forward  to  with  much 
interest,  principally  because  of  the  wide  range  of  the  programme. 
Beginning  with  Weber's  Oberon  overture,  which  was  very  finely 
rendered,  it  passed  to  the  Andantino  in  Spohr's  Symphony,  "  The 
Power  of  Sound,"  and  ended  the  first  part  with  Goldmarck's  so- 
called  Symphony,  "  A  Rustic  Wedding."  Although  "  A  Rustic 
Wedding  "  has  be<in  heard  before  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  was  the 
only  number  in  the  programme  which  approached  to  novelty. 
Symphony,  indeed,  it  is  not,  and  as  a  piece  of  programme  music  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  of  the  highest  rank  :  nevertheless,  its  quaint 
opening  march,  for  violoncelli  and  contrabassi  in  unison,  suggestive 
slightly  of  the  old  hymn  tune  "  O  Come,  all  ye  Faithful,"  and  the 
thirteen  variations  that  follow,  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  evident  appreciation.  The  numbers  of  the  piece  which 
seemed  most  worthy  of  notice  were  the  Scherzo  and  the  Andante 
"  In  the  Garden,''  which,  though  somewhat  incoherent  in  con- 
struction, gave  evidence  of  considerable  melodic  power  in  the 
composer.  The  second  part  of  the  programme  on  the  12th  of 
February  opened  with  the  great  C  minor  Symphony  of  Beet- 
hoven. This  favourite  work  was  rendered  by  Mr.  Hallo's  fine 
orchestra  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  we  may  safely  say 
that  the  conductor's  reading  of  it  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
After  an  entr'acte  and  aria  from  Schubert's  opera  of  JRosa- 
munda,  the  concert  ended  with  a  masterly  rendering  of  the 
Tannhiiuser  overture.  "A  Rustic  Wedding"  seems  to  have 
found  so  much  favour  with  the  audience  that  it  was  repeated 
at  the  second  concert  "  by  desire "  ;  but  the  chief  interest  was 
centred  in  the  Triple  Concerto  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart's 
Serenade  in  D.  In  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Halle"  took  his  place  at 
the  pianoforte,  leaving  Herr  Hecht  to  conduct,  and  Mine.  Norman 
Neruda  and  Signor  Piatti  completed  the  trio.  The  Concerto  is 
a  work  which  has  been  given  more  than  once  at  the  Crvstal 
Palace  and  elsewhere,  and,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  one  of 
Beethoven's  happiest  eli'orts,  yet  it  deserves,  and  on  this  occasion 
received,  a  most  respectful  hearing.  From  the  hands  of  the  three 
leading  executants,  supported  by  the  splendid  orchestra,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  it  received  the  best  interpretation  that  could 
be  given.  As  for  the  Serenade,  written  by  Mozart  for  the  wed- 
ding festivities  of  the  daughter  of  Ilunner,  a  burgomaster  of 
Salzburg,  we  must  confess  it  was  a  trifle  tedious.  Coming  im- 
mediately after  Beethoven's  Concerto,  a  piece  like  this,  consisting 
of  eight  movements,  many  of  which  are  minuets  and  trios,  and 
not  in  the  best  style  of  its  composer,  is  hardly  calculated  to  excite 
the  interest  of  an  audience,  added  to  which  it  took  the  immoderate 
time  of  one  hour  in  performance.  The  exquisite  introduction  to 
Lohengrin  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Halle's  orchestra  showed  that 
it  was  worthy  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  has  been  held  in 
Manchester.    Svendsen's  Norwegian  Bhapsody  closed  the  concert. 

Last  Saturday  Berlioz's  Childhood  of  Christ,  which  Mr.  Halle" 
has  already  produced  in  Manchester,  was  given  for  the  first  time 
in  London.  The  second  of  the  parts  into  which  it  is  divided  was 
the  first  written  and  produced  by  Berlioz,  under  the  title  of  the 
Fuite  en  Egypte.  The  story  goes'that,  fearing  the  adverse  criticism 
which  was  so  freely  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  contemporaries 
whenever  he  placed  a  new  work  before  the  public,  or  perhaps  even 
wishing  to  perpetrate  a  practical  joke  upon  his  enemies,  Berlioz 
pave  out  that  the  Fuite  m  Egypte  was  the  work  of  a  composer  of 
the  seventeenth  century  little  known  to  fame,  of  the  name  of 
Pierre  Ducre,  and  that  he  had  recently  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  the  manuscript  score  of  this'little  sacred  cantata.  The 
almost  violent  feeling  exhibited  against  his  works  was  thus 
avoided,  and  the  Fuite  en  Egyp'e  received  not  only  a  respectful, 
but  an  encouraging,  hearing.  The  critics  set  themselves  to  discover 


whether  there  were  any  other  works  of  this  long-forgotten  genius, 
and  the  excitement  became  intense.  When  the  sensation  was  at 
its  height,  Berlioz,  with  an  assurance  which  never  failed  him,  de- 
clared himself  the  composer ;  and  later  on,  as  if  to  show  that  he 
spoke  the  truth,  ho  added  the  other  parts  of  Herod's  Dream  and 
The  Coming  to  Snis.  Heine,  upon  hearing  the  CJiildhoodof  Christ, 
wrote  to  Berlioz  to  say  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had  ever  said 
he  was  no  musician,  upon  which  Berlioz  answered  that  he  rejoiced 
to  hear  Heine  was  sorry  for  having  talked  upon  a  subject  that  he 
did  not  understand. 

After  a  short  recitation  by  the  Narrator  we  are  introduced  to 
a  street  in  Jerusalem,  the  Roman  guards  patrolling  to  the  music 
of  a  "  Night  March,"  a  movement  characteristic  enough.  The 
second  scene  shows  us  Herod,  who  is  ill  at  ease  concerning  a 
vision  he  has  lately  seen,  and  in  an  air,  which  does  not  strike  us 
as  particularly  pleasing,  he  enlarges  upon  the  fact  that  he  feels  it 
"  dreary  to  reign."  Upon  the  advice  of  a  friend  Herod  summons 
the  magicians  who  agree  to  solve  his  dream  for  him.  This  gives 
occasion  for  some  incantation  music  which  puts  Berlioz  at  once 
in  his  natural  element.  Certainly  this  incantation  music  is  as 
weird  as  the  Faust  music,  and  the  effect  produced  by  alternating 
the  time  of  every  other  bar  from  triple  to  common  time  is  as 
uncanny  a  one  as  could  be  desired.  After  this  Herod  is  advised 
to  slay  all  the  children  born  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  which 
he  determines  to  do  without  hesitation.  We  are  then  taken  to  the 
Stable  at  Bethlehem,  where  a  very  tender  duet  is  sung  by  Joseph 
and  Mary,  which  was  very  finely  rendered  by  Mr.  Santley  and  nis 
daughter,  and  this  is  succeeded  by  a  chorus  of  unseen  angels,  who 
warn  the  parents  to  take  their  child  instantly  to  Egypt.  The  effect  of 
this  chorus  was  unfortunately  marred  by  the  fact  that  its  intona- 
tion was,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain,  if  not  positively  untrue ;  but  this 
may  have  arisen  from  the  chorus  being  placed  in  the  room  at  the  back 
of  the  platform,  whence  the  sound  of  their  voices  reached  the 
audience  under  great  disadvantages.  The  second  part  opens  with 
an  overture  in  the  fugal  style,  intended  to  represent  the  assem- 
bling of  the  shepherds  at  the  stable  at  Bethlehem,  and  is  followed 
by  an  uninteresting  "  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds,"  which  might 
have  been  written  for  the  latest  edition  of  the  Hymns  Ancient 
and  Modern.  This  part  closes  with  "  The  Repose  of  the  Holy 
Family,"  a  rather  colourless  tenor  solo,  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd,  as  the 
Narrator,  gave  a  curiously  and  unpleasantly  whining  effect  to 
the  words  "Behold  a  shadowy  bower"  which  occur  in  the 
piece.  The  third  part  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  least  satis- 
factory. It  seems  as  if  the  composer  was  tired  of  his  subject, 
and  was  at  a  loss  how  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion.  Opening 
with  a  solo  for  the  tenor  Narrator,  which  is  followed  by  a 
characteristic  duet  for  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  implore  the  people  of 
Sais  to  give  them  shelter  after  their  journey,  it  continues  with  a 
chorus  of  Ismaelites,  led  by  a  benevolent  "  Father  of  the  Family," 
who  welcome  the  pilgrims.  To  this  succeeds  a  quick  movement, 
supposed,  as  we  are  told  by  the  stage  instructions,  to  represent 
"  the  servants  bringing  wine  and  food  with  alacrity,"  after  which 
the  father  of  the  family  bids  his  household  to  take  the  harp  and 
flute  aud  gently  entice  the  strangers  to  slumber.  A  "  serenade  * 
ensues  for  harp  and  flutes  as  ordered,  which  would  be  pleasant  if 
it  were  not  too  long,  and  after  another  chorus  and  "  Amen  "  the 
work  comes  to  an  end. 

L'Enfance  du,  Christ,  though  by  no  means  one  of  Berlioz's  best 
efforts,  is  still  far  from  being  a  failure.  Its  chief  interest,  it  is 
true,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Berlioz  set  himself  the  task  of  writing 
a  work  within  the  then  acknowledged  limits  of  musical  construc- 
tion and  with  what  success  he  did  it  is  3hown  by  Heine's  letter 
to  him  after  he  had  heard  it.  That  there  are  many  people  of 
Heine's  opinion  amongst  the  public  of  the  present  day  is  amply 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  insipid  "  Farewell  of  the  Shepherds" 
was  the  only  piece  redemanded  at  this  performance. 

Miss  Santley,  who  has  a  sympathetic  soprano  voice,  sang  the 
part  of  Mary  with  artistic  feeling,  showing  in  many  ways  that, 
with  further  study,  she  has  a  successful  future  before  her.  Of  Mr. 
Santley  and  Signor  Foli  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they  sus- 
tained their  parts  with  the  success  which  they  always  command. 
Messrs.  F.  Leigh  and  F.  A.  Bridge  sang  their  portion  of  the 
music  with  credit.  To  Mr.  Charles  Halle  as  a  conductor  is  due 
the  highest  praise.  Throwing  aside  the  fussy  obtrusiveness  which 
is  the  bane  of  modern  conductors,  he  has  adopted  that  calm  com- 
posure that  we  have  before  noticed  as  a  characteristic  of  Herr 
Richter,  which  leads  his  audience  to  depend  upon  him  as  an  inter- 
preter rather  than  as  a  mere  metronome  beating  the  time  for  the 
orchestra  to  play  to. 

On  Thursday  last  the  Bach  Choir  gave  its  first  concert  for  this 
season.  The  programme  was  full  of  interest,  and,  as  is  the  in- 
tention of  these  concerts,  some  pieces  were  given  that  one  has  a 
rare  chance  of  hearing.  Bach's  church  cantata,  "  Ich  hatte  viel 
Bekiimmerniss,"  with  Mile.  Brudenstein,  Miss  Hope,  Glen,  and 
Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Santley  to  sing  the  leading  parts,  opened  the 
concert,  which  was  followed  by  an  unpublished  eight-part 
anthem  by  Sir  W«  fcterndale  Bennett,  which  the  choir  have  given 
before.  The  motetts  of  Palestrina  and  Vittoria,  "  Adoramus 
Te,"  and  "  O  qu.uu  gloriosum,"  we  consider  the  best  per- 
formed pieces  in  the  first  part  of  the  programme.  Unquestion- 
ably good  amateur  choir  as  it  is,  the  Bach  Choir  needs, 
we  think,  more  practice  with  its  orchestra  than  it  appears 
to  have  to  bring  it  up  to  the  mark.  This  wa3  specially 
evident  on  Thursday  night ;  for,  in  the  unaccompanied  pieces, 
such  as  the  two  motetts  above  mentioned,  and  the  part  song  in 
the  second  part  by  Pearsall,  "Light  of  my  soul, arise,"  the  singing 
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of  the  Choir  showed  a  marked  chauge,  and  the  lights  and 
shades  of  choral  singing  were  perceptible.  The  orchestra, 
it  is  true,  were  rough  in  tone;  but  even  this  does  not 
exculpate  the  Choir  from  the  fault  of  redundant  noise  in 
the  piece3  they  performed  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 
For  instance,  the  "  Gloria  "  from  Cherubini's  Mass  in  1),  were  it 
not  for  the  exquisite  solos  performed  by  the  leading  singers,  would 
have  been  unbearable.  Mr.  Goldschmidt*s  orchestra  was  far  from 
perfect,  and  this  may  account  for  the  faults  referred  to.  The 
second  part  of  the  programme  began  with  Schumann's  lovely 
"  Requiem  for  Mignon,"  which  was  sung  in  German,  and  the  con- 
cert closed  with  the  finale  from  the  first  act  of  Mendelssohn's  un- 
finished opera  of  Lorcley,  a  beautiful  piece  of  dramatic  writing 
which  only  make3  us  regret  that  the  gifted  composer  did  not 
live  to  finish  what  must  have  ranked  as  a  great  opera  had  it  been 
completed. 

English  music  has  during  the  last  month,  we  hear,  scored  a  suc- 
cess on  the  Continent.  We  refer  to  the  opera  of  The  Veiled 
Prophet  of  Ehornssan,  by  Mr.  Villiers  Stanford,  the  organist  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  has  baen  produced  with  great 
applause  at  the  Court  Theatre  at  Hanover,  and  is  to  be  given  at 
other  important  German  houses.  Perhaps  we  may  hope  to  hear  it 
some  day  in  its  composer's  native  country.  Through  a  curious  mis- 
take, it  has  been  stated  by  a  contemporary  that  Mr.  Stanford  is  the 
first  living  English  composer  whose  work  has  been  performed  on  the 
Continent.  Balfe  lived  to  see  the  Bohemian  Girl  a  success  at 
more  than  one  theatre  on  the  Continent,  and  Henry  Hugo 
Pierson,  who  was  more  appreciated  in  Germany  than  in  hi:3  native 
land,  lived  to  see  his  opera  Contarini  produced  at  Hamburg  in 
1872. 


PICTURES  BY  MB.  MILLAIS. 

THE  Directors  of  the  Fine  Art  Society  have  made  a  very  in- 
teresting collection  of  some  of  Mr.  Millais's  most  celebrated 
and  popular  pictures.  Out  of  the  seventeen  examples  now  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  possess  a  dis- 
tinctly representative  character.  It  would,  of  course,  have 
been  possible  to  have  added  largely  to  the  number  without 
exhausting  the  resources  at  their  command  and  without 
incurring  any  danger  of  inducing  in  the  ininds  of  the  spectator 
the  sense  of  weariness  or  monotony.  Mr.  Millais's  talent  is  of  a 
kind  that  easily  bears  the  trial  which  such  an  experiment  involves. 
His  productions  have  always  a  remark-able  freshness  of  impression, 
and  the  successive  stages  of  his  career  exhibit  a  striking  variety  of 
aim  and  method.  In  the  labours  of  thirty  years  he  ha3  power- 
fully reflected  some  of  the  dominant  movements  of  artistic  taste 
and  style;  but  he  has  never  so  far  pledged  himself  to  any  parti- 
cular school  as  to  give  to  his  work  the  perishablo  stamp 
of  a  passing  fashion.  But  .although  the  selection  might  have 
been  extended  with  advantage,  it  is  largo  enough  to  afford  a 
fair  measure  of  the  painter's  accomplishments.  It  displays  in  just 
proportion  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  talent,  and 
it  allows  us  to  trace  the  gradual  development  of  an  extraordinary 
technical  gift,  and  to  mark  the  growing  devotion  of  the  painter  to 
those  forms  of  art  in  which  this  gift  finds  the  fullest  opportunities 
of  powerful  expression.  A  review  of  Mr.  Millais's  performances 
from  his  earliest  youth  to  mature  manhood  will,  we  think,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  the  essential  excellences  of  his 
style  are  seen  at  their  best  in  the  departments  of  portrait  and  land- 
scape. If  we  compare  his  later  pictures  with  the  compositions 
produced  under  the  influence  of  the  pnc-Rafl'aelite  movement,  we 
shall  perceive  that  an  ever-increasing  prominence  is  given  to  that 
element  in  painting  which  springs  out  of  a  keen  perception  of  the 
truths  of  individual  character.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  abandoned 
the  study  of  dramatic  incident,  and  he  still  preserves  a  full 
command  over  certain  realities  of  sentiment  and  passion,  but 
his  later  experiments  in  this  kind  recall  in  their  aim  tho 
subject  pictures  of  Reynolds,  where  the  poetic  or  historic  in- 
terest is  obviously  grafted  upon  the  more  congenial  study  of  the 
facts  of  individual  face  and  form.  His  success  in  works  of  in- 
vention is  for  this  reason  partly  dependent  upon  tho  fitness  of  bin 
model  to  serve  the  particular  idea  which  he  is  seeking  to  illustrate. 
Tho  young  "  Princess  Klizabeth  "  (l  I ),  a  canvas  just  fresh  from 
the  artist's  studio,  may  bo  regarded  as  a  fortunate  example  of  this 
later  style.  Tho  chosen  typo  does  not  perhaps  vcrv  strictly  accord 
■with  tho  idea  of  nn  imprisoned  child  whose  fulling  he  alth  i< 
speedily  to  end  in  death,  but.  the  pensive  and  pathetic,  expression 
has  been  very  skilfully  rendered,  mid  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
technical  merits  of  the  picture  we  are  ready  to  concede  that 
enough  has  been  done  to  justify,  if  not  exactly  to  explain,  tie:  title 
which  it  hears.  In  the  "  I'rinees  in  the  Tower  "  (13)  we  bare 
drawbacks,  with  scarce  any  of  the  attrnei  ions,  of  this  particular 
method.  The  faces  ore  in  themselves  uninteresting,  and  tley  havo 
evidently  not  inspired  the  pftinter.  Tim  historic  costume  is  worn 
without  grneo  or  distinction,  nor  is  there  any  special  charm  of  colour 
or  magic  of  execution  to  divert  attention  from  the  intellectual  in- 
sufficiency of  tho  design.  That  Mr.  Millais  has  really  no  need  to 
burden  himself  with  these  suggestions  of  drnmntic  j ■  ■  1  >  1 — ■  f  is  proved 
by  the  far  superior  attractions  of  a  picture  like  "Cherry  llipo" 
(15),  which  pretends  to  bo  nothing  more  than  n  portrait.  Mere, 
ns  in  tho  "  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  ( 17),  he  reli.-s  Altogether  upon 
his  powers  ns  a  painter,  and  he  proves  himself  in  each  MM  strong 
enough  to  assume  this  independent  attitude.    He  cm  give  us  all 


the  pleasure  that  we  have  a  right  to  seek  from  such  work  by  the 
skill  and  ease  with  which  he  renders  the  facts  before  his  eyes,  by 
the  keenness  of  perception  which  enables  him  to  detect  and  record 
the  most  subtle  and  significant  truths  of  gesture  and  expres- 
sion, and  by  his  extraordinary  sympathy  with  the  most  opposite 
and  varied  types  of  character.  In  the  attempt  to  add  to  these 
ample  attractions  the  interest  that  belongs  to  illustrative  art 
he  ventures  upon  more  disputable  ground,  and  labours  with 
less  assurance  of  success.  As  an  inventor,  Mr.  Millais  cannot 
always  completely  subdue  the  material  that  he  borrows  from 
nature  ;  and  such  power  as  he  at  one  time  displayed  in  this  direc- 
tion has  lost  something  of  its  original  strength,  perhaps  because  it 
is  now  less  constantly  employed.  In  this  respect  we  are  inclined 
to  take  exception  to  a  remark  made  by  Mr.  Lang  in  the  interesting 
and  appreciative  sketch  of  the  artist's  career  which  serves  as  a 
preface  to  the  catalogue.  According  to  Mr.  Lang,  Mr.  Millais  has 
been  to  English  painting  very  much  what  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been 
to  English  poetry,  and  in  respect  of  the  unrivalled  popularity  en- 
joyed by  poet  and  painter  alike  this  is  doubtless  true  enough.  But 
the  resemblance  cau  scarcely  be  said  to  go  further. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  in  Mr.  Millais's  youthful  essays 
the  faculty  of  invention  is  more  strongly  developed.  "  The  Car- 
penter's Shop"  (5)  and  the  "  Isabella "  (3)  illustrate  in  a  de- 
lightful manner  the  modesty  and  earnestness  of  the  painter's 
studentship.  They  prove  to  us  that  the  dexterity  of  his  more 
mature  style  was  won  by  much  hard  and  patient  toil ;  and  they 
afford  evidence  of  a  sensitive  artistic  temperament  which  yielded 
readily,  and  even  enthusiastically,  to  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
artistic  movement.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake,  we  think,  to 
assume  that  Mr.  Millais  has  not  been  true  to  his  highest  instincts 
because  he  no  longer  labours  in  the  spirit  which  produced  "  The 
Carpenter's  Shop  "  or  "  The  Vale  of  Best."  He  showed  no 
feverish  haste  to  assert  his  own  individuality,  and  he  had 
power  sufficient  even  at  that  time  to  produce  works  of  ad- 
mirable quality  in  a  manner  that  was  not  to  be  permanently 
retaiued.  And  yet  even  here  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  his  art.  In  the  "  Isabella,"  though  the 
outward  form  tells  of  the  study  of  Florentine  models,  the 
essential  qualities  of  the  work  remind  us  rather  of  tho  early 
Flemish  masters.  Tho  sentiment  of  beauty  is  already  hardly 
pressed  by  the  stronger  passion  for  absolute  veracity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  individual  heads,  and  for  minute  realism  in  the  ren- 
dering of  the  details  of  costume.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  work  of  a  born 
realist,  but  of  a  realist  restrained  by  a  phase  of  sentiment  that  be- 
longed rather  to  the  movement  than  to  the  individual.  An  artist 
of  Mr.  Millais's  genius  must  be  measured,  not  by  what  he  casts 
aside,  but  by  what  he  retains.  If  he  has  changed  since  those 
youthful  days,  it  is  because  the  permanent  attributes  of  his  art 
have  since  then  more  completely  asserted  themselves,  and  because, 
in  common  with  all  men  of  high  endowment,  he  is  incapable  01'  re- 
verting to  a  style  that  was  associated  with  the  imitative  period  of  his 
career.  Other  men  working  under  these  same  influences  have  de- 
veloped a  power  of  inventive  design  which  has  led  them  in  a  direc- 
tion far  removed  from  that  which  Mr.  Millais  has  taken.  The 7  have 
found  in  the  example  of  Florentine  art  an  Impulse  that  lias  proved 
to  be  in  accord  with  their  own  intellectual  bias  and  with  a  native 
gift  of  design.  But  Mr.  Millais's  art  speedily  gave  signs  that  it 
was  destined  to  take  a  dilferent  form.  In  tho  "  Order  of  1  tele  m," 
following  close  upon  the  "Huguenots,"  ho  struck  out  into  the 
realm  of  modern  sentiment;  and  in  later  works, like  tho  "  Boyhood 
of  Italegh,"  he  added  to  the  study  of  character  new  evidence  of 
his  .ability  to  rendes  tho  beauty  of  outward  nature.  At  this  lime, 
too,  ho  began  to  exhibit  increasing  facility  and  technical  resource, 
and  these  qualities  reach  tho  highest  point,  of  expression  in  tho 
head  of  the  old  man  in  the  "  North- West  Passage."  In  all  tho 
later  works  from  his  hand  the  technical  aspect  of  his  art  gains  nn 
ever-increasing  importance.  It  is  possible  now  and  again  to  ob- 
ject to  his  choice  of  subject  or  to  criticize  tho  slender  intellectual 
interest  w  hich  he  deems  sufficient  to  justify  the  choice  of  a  poetic 
or  historical  titlo_,  but  ns  a  master  of  the  brush  he  has  stepped 
into  a  foremost  place  in  our  school,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  while 
ho  lhos  his  supremacy  in  this  respect  can  be  seriously  questioned. 

In  a  room  adjoining  that  in  which  Mr.  Millais's  pictures  are 
displayed  there  is  to  bo  found  a  series  of  very  interesting  studies 
in  pa  He  I  by  Mr.  Whistler.  Tho  contrast  oH'crod  by  tho  work  of 
these  two  artists  is  in  many  ways  sufficiently  striking,  nnd  yet 
their  aims  in  art  are  not  altogether  dissimilar.  Mr.  Whi.stlor  is 
also  a  realist  who  takes  his  impressions  direct  from  nature,  and 
who  concerns  himself  scarcely  at  all  with  tho  problems  of  illus- 
trative design.  As  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Millais.  the  kind  of  beauty 
that  he  oao  c  immand  is  in  its  naturo  inseparable  from  tho  techni- 
cal modes  of  its  expression.  But  tho  truth  of  idled  thai  Mr. 
Whistler  seeks  to  secure  is  not  so  readily  identified  by  lie  ,  v- 
|  ci  c  uco  of  an  ordinary  observer.  Ily  a  process  of  selection  lie 
red  10  1  the  varied  realities  id'  his  subject  to  a  simple  impres'i  n, 
which  he  interprets  by  artistic  means  that  are  suggestive  rather 
than  complete.  Iln  peculiar  talent  has  rarely  Is'en  display  I  to 
gre  it.-r  advantage  than  in  these  spirited  sketches  of  modern  \  em  •  ■. 
A  refined  power  in  draughtsmanship  has  been  recognized  as  the 
char  1  teristic  excellence  of  his  work  in  etching,  ami  in  many  of  his 
paint  d  laud-"  apes  he  has  exhibited  ns  keen  a  percept  ion  ol  e<  rl  in 
truths  of  colour  and  tone.  The  material  whic  h  ho  now  employs 
enables  him  t/>  combine  these  distinct  qualities  in  a  form  that  will 
render  the  beauty  of  his  work  accessible  to  a  large  number 
persons  who  have  hitherto 'been  repelled  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
stylo.    The  colouring  in  many  of  theso  sketches  has  a  brilliant 
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quality  that  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  his  work  iu  oil,  and  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  definitoness  of  design  that  recalls  some  of  the  most 
delightful  of  the  earlier  plates  from  tho  Thames.  It  is  of  course 
to  be  understood  that  the  execution  is  still  far  from  complete  in 
tho  general  and  popular  sense  of  the  word.  Iu  many  instances  the 
tone  of  the  brown  paper  upon  which  tho  drawings  have  been  made 
is  left  as  an  important  element  in  the  chosen  scheme  of  colour.  We 
may  observe  however  that,  cveu  in  the  slightest  examples  of  the 
series,  there  is  always  evidence  of  distinct  artistic  intention.  To 
do  justice  to  Mr,  W  histler,  it  must  also  be  said  that  in  those  cases 
where  he  has  carried  his  work  to  a  more  finished  result  he  has 
shown  an  equal  mastery  over  his  material.  The  labour  that  is 
added  to  the  first  impression  i3  never  thrown  away,  which  is  more 
than  can  bo  said  of  a  vast  number  of  artistic  productions  with  a 
greater  pretenco  of  careful  elaboration. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH'S  DIARY.* 

ri^IIERE  is  perhaps  no  precedent  for  the  publication  of  Memoirs, 
J-  consisting  mainly  of  notes  of  Cabinet  meetings,  made  from 
day  to  day  by  a  Minister;  but,  alter  the  lapse  of  half  a  century, 
continued  reserve  is  needless ;  and  there  are  in  the  present  book 
no  revelations  of  political  secrets.  The  relations  of  members  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Government  to  one  another  and  to  their 
contemporaries  are  now  only  matters  of  historical  or  biographical 
interest.  The  embarrassments  which  attend  coalitions  are  curi- 
ously illustrated  by  the  statement  that  at  the  first  Cabinet  dinner 
after  the  formation  of  the  Government,  Iluskisson  made  a  slight 
and  cold  bow  to  Lord  EUenborough,  "  Dudley  looked  as  black  as 
thunder,"  and  "  the  courtesy  was  that  of  men  who  had  just  fought 
a  duel."  It  appears  from  many  subsequent  entries  in  the  Diary 
that,  during  their  short  continuance  in  otiice,  most  of  the  followers 
of  Canning  and  the  Duke  regarded  one  another  with  jealous  dis- 
like. After  the  breach  caused  by  Huskisson's  East  Retford  vote, 
the  Canning  section  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Government,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Dudley,  who  never  voted  with  the  Opposi- 
tion. It  was  already  known  that  Lord  Grey  was,  iu  consequence 
of  bis  antipathy  to  Canning  and  his  adherents,  for  some  time  dis- 
posed to  an  alliance  with  the  Government.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Duke  discouraged  his  overtures,  partly  in  deference  to 
the  prejudices  of  George  IV.,  and  also  in  consequence  of  his  anxiety 
to  reclaim  the  allegiance  of  the  extreme  Tories  who  seceded 
from  his  party  on  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  The 
entire  absence  from  the  minds  of  all  men  of  any  anticipation  of  the 
approaching  catastrophe  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  in  it  an  element 
of  what  has  been  called  tragic  irony.  Like  an  audience 
at  a  theatre,  posterity  is  in  the  secret  of  the  destiny  which  im- 
pends over  the  unconscious  performers.  Tho  natural  tendency  to 
impute  culpable  blindness  to  those  who  failed  to  foresee  the  future 
is  corrected  by  constant  experience  of  similar  want  of  prescience  ; 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  miscalculation  amounts  to  wilful  and 
culpable  stupidity.  The  overthrow  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Government  by  the  union  with  both  the  Whigs  and  Canuiugites 
of  the  followers  of  Cumberland  and  Eldon  was  a  suicidal  gratifica- 
tion of  foolish  spite.  The  malcontents  had  the  means  of  knowing 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  always  been  lukewarm  on 
the  Catholic  question,  was  on  other  points  a  staunch  and  invete- 
rate Tory.  Lord  Ellenborough's  Diary  confirms  the  impression 
that  the  Duke  had  meditated  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  claims 
for  some  time  before  the  production  of  the  Bill.  In  tho  previous 
year  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  spoken  of  the  matter  with  hi3  usual 
freedom  from  prejudice;  and  Peel  himself,  though  he  then  in- 
tended to  retire  from  the  Government,  recognized  the  necessity  of 
concession.  The  Duke  hoped  to  carry  the  Bill  without  breaking 
up  his  part)' ;  but  his  main  difficulty  was  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  King,  who  was,  to  a  great  extent,  under  the  sinister  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  those  days  it  was  still  possible 
for  the  King  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  aud  the  formation  of  an 
anti-Catholic  Government  would  have  been  extremely  dangerous. 
Lord  EUenborough,  who  had  been  a  consistent  advocate  of  the 
Catholic  claims,  fully  appreciated  the  sagacious  firmness  of  the 
Duke  and  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Peel. 

Notwithstanding  defects  which  prevented  him  from  attaining 
the  highest  rank  as  a  statesman,  Lord  EUenborough  was  a  con- 
siderable man.  lie  had  laboriously  cultivated  his  natural  gilt  of 
oratory  ;  and  in  his  later  years  he  was  perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
speaker  of  his  time.  As  he  never  addressed  the  House  of  Lords 
without  preparation,  or  on  any  subject  except  those  in  which  he 
took  a  special  interest,  he  had  the  advantage  of  being  always  in 
earnest.  His  tall  figure,  his  graceful  and  dignified  bearing,  and 
his  powerful  and  musical  voice,  added  to  the  etfect  of  his  polished 
style  and  impressive  declamation.  As  his  opinions  were  seldom 
popular,  and  as  he  had  no  strong  party  connexion,  his  influence  in 
the  country  bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  his  rhetorical  power. 
Thoso  who  acted  with  him  may  have  admired  his  genius,  but  they 
never  implicitly  relied  on  his  judgment.  During  his  Indian  Vice- 
royalty  his  eccentricity  was  sometimes  regarded  as  an  approach  to 
madness  |  and  his  bombastic  proclamation  about  the  gates  of 
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Ghuznee  deserved  tho  ridicule  which  it  provoked.  Both  in  his 
early  administration  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  during  his  re- 
sidence in  India,  he  was  often  described  as  a  wild  elephant  who 
needed  to  have  tame  ones  by  his  side.  lie  had  himself  first 
applied  the  phrase  to  an  Indian  judge  whom  he  was 
at  the  time  providing  with  two  steady  and  unambitious 
colleagues.  A  private  letter  which  announced  the  ap- 
pointment was  accidentally  published,  and  the  comparison 
took  the  popular  fancy  as  descriptive  of  Lord  EUenborough 
and  the  cautious  authorities  of  the  India  House.  The  Diary, 
though  it  is  written  in  a  simple  and  unambitious  style,  contains  a 
few  passages  which  indicate  a  wild  and  eccentric  fancy.  The 
victories  of  tho  Russians  in  Armenia  disturbed  him  because,  he 
says,  "  they  are  in  Asia,  and  Asia  is  mine.''  lie  talks  of  his  hope 
on  some  fit  occasion  of  conquering  Egypt  from  India,  and  he 
mentions  as  the  dream  of  his  life  an  imaginary  battle  in  which 
he  was  to  defeat  the  Russians  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The 
more  rational  apprehensions  of  the  effects  of  the  advance  of 
Russian  aggrandizement  iu  Central  Asia  will  be  impaired  in  their 
eil'ect  on  the  controversies  of  the  present  day  by  his  occasional  ex- 
travagance. Some  readers  will  be  puzzled  by  his  repeated  antici- 
pations of  the  Russian  conquest  of  China.  The  editor  has  allowed 
the  name  of  the  great  Empire  to  be  in  several  passages  substituted 
for  the  more  intelligible  designation  of  Khiva.  In  those  days 
there  were,  as  now,  apprehensions  that  in  certain  contingencies  the 
Russians  might  occupy  Cabul,  and  disturb  India,  not  so  much  by 
actual  or  threatened  invasion  as  by  intrigues  with  native  States. 
There  was  also  in  1827  and  1828  a  Russian  war  with  Turkey, 
which  Lord  EUenborough  watched  with  anxiety,  and  for  a  long 
time  with  unfounded  hope.  At  the  end  he  seems  almost  to  have 
agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  Turkish  Empire  had  then  been  finally  overthrown.  For  the  Greeks 
and  their  cause  Lord  EUenborough  felt  a  strong  distaste  ;  yet  their 
atrocities,  which  might  explain  his  antipathy,  were  rivalled  or  ex- 
ceeded by  theTurks.  His  judgment  was,iutruth,  founded  on  political 
and  not  on  sentimental  grounds.  Like  tilmost  all  English  statesmen 
of  his  time,  he  thought  the  maintenance  of  Turkey  indispensable 
to  the  interests  of  England  in  Europe,  though  bis  discouragement  at 
the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  almost  induced  him  to  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  saviDg  the  Sultan.  Long  afterwards  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  vindicated  the  policy  of  the  Crimean  war  on  the  express 
and  exclusive  ground  that  it  was  in  his  judgment  politically  expe- 
dient. During  his  incumbency  of  the  Board  of  Control  he  satisfied 
himself  of  the  expediency  of  transferring  the  government  of  India 
from  the  Company  to  the  Crown.  He  nevertheless  took  some 
pains  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Chairs,  as  the  Chair- 
man and  Deputy-Chairman  were  called,  who  then  represented  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  its  communications  with  the  Government. 
On  one  occasion  he  justlj'  complains  of  an  objection  which  the 
Directors  had  raided  to  the  expense  of  establishing  steam  commu- 
nication with  India  by  way  of  Suez.  "  They  never  will  remember," 
he  indignantly  remarks,  "  that  they  govern  a  State."  He  consi- 
dered that  the  discipline  both  of  the  civil  and  the  military  service  was 
dangerously  relaxed ;  and  he  attributed  much  of  the  blame  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck.  Like  other  heads  of  departments,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  whom  he  had 
a  genuine  aud  profound  respect.  Almost  his  only  criticism  of  his 
chief  on  which  he  ventures  is  to  the  eil'ect  that  the  Duke  is  much 
under  the  influence  of  his  early  associations.  It  is  surprising  that 
the  Duke  was  less  eager  than  Lord  EUenborough  to  repress  some 
insubordination  which  had  been  displayed  by  the  ollicers  of  the 
army. 

Tnose  who  take  an  interest  in  the  politics  of  fifty  year3  ago  will 
find  Lord  Ellenborough's  authentic  details  both  amusing  and 
instructive.  His  admission  into  the  Cabinet  is  a  proof  of  the 
reputation  which  he  had  already  acquired  by  his  eloquence  aud 
general  ability.  At  that  time  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House 
of  Lords  possessed  much  practical  importance,  and  without  Lord 
EUenborough  the  Government  would  have  been  weak  in  debate. 
u  There  are  only  three  of  us/'  he  said  in  1830,  against  ten  or  eleven  ; 
and  of  the  three  the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  only  be  called  a  de- 
bater because  his  authority  and  vigour  supplied  the  place  of  oratory. 
The  remaining  two  were  Lord  EUenborough  himself  and  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  was  alone  a  match  for  many  opponents.  After 
nearly  two  years  of  ollice  the  diarist  records  with  complacency,  a 
remark  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  EUenborough  was  perhaps 
too  eager,  but  that  he  was  always  ready.  His  discretion  may 
perhaps  not  have  been  equal  to  his  ability.  He  boasts  that  by 
one  of  his  speeches  he  had  drawn  Lord  Grey  into  avowed  oppo- 
sition, when  perhaps  the  possibility  of  conciliation  might  not  have 
been  wholly  exhausted.  Even  able  men  are  sometimes  deluded  by 
the  fallacy  that  an  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  neutral  or  a 
doubtful  friend  ;  but  in  public  or  private  it  is  judicious  to  make  the 
least  of  differences  aud  the  most  of  point3  of  agreement.  A 
waverer  may  in  the  end  incline  in  the  desired  direction, 
while  a  professed  antagonist  could  not,  if  he  would,  pass 
the  dividing  chasm.  In  the  particular  case  probably  no 
harm  was  done,  as  Lord  Grey  had.  already  made  up  his  quarrel 
with  the  Whig  supporters  of  Canniug.  The  Duke  would  probably 
at  an  earlier  time  have  made  greater  efforts  to  win  him  over,  but 
for  George  IV.'s  insurmountable  dislike  to  the  friend  of  his  youth. 
Even  if  an  alliance  had  been  formed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Duke  and  Lord  Grey  could  long  have  acted  together.  Brougham 
would  have  forced  "the  Government  to  declare  itself  on  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  reform,  which  Lord  Grey  would  not  have 
in  principle  opposed.    In  1829,  and  even  after  the  accession  of 
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William  IV.  in  the  following  year,  the  principal  danger  of  the 
Government  was  supposed  to  he  the  disaffection  ol  the  Brunswickere 
or  Eldon  Tories.  Some  of  the  Ministers  nevertheless  thought 
that  the  Duke  would  do  well  to  retire  into  the  ofiice  of  Foreign 
Secretary,  leaving  the  place  of  Prime  Minister  to  Peel,  whose  pre- 
eminent ability  and  courage  were  fully  recognized.  Others  objected, 
not  without  sagacity,  that  Peel  would  be  a  Radical  Minister.  lie 
would  assuredly  not  have  committed  tho  fatal  error  of  pledging 
the  Government  against  all  reform.  On  the  eve  of  the  election  of 
1830  hopes  were  entertained  of  securing  Lord  Paluierstons  ser- 
vices as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  on  the  King's  accession 
a  great  Court  place  was  offered  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Lord  Ellenborough  was  born  in  1790.  He  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1813,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  in 
1818.  Having  married  a  sister  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  he  generally 
supported  the  Government  until  the  appointment  of  Canning, 
whom  he  disliked  and  distrusted.  During  the  Administration 
of  Canning  and  Lord  Goderich  he  was  allied  by  common  en- 
mity with  Lord  Grey,  and  more  intimately  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that,  having  neither  held 
office  nor  acquired  a  great  Parliamentary  reputation,  he  should 
have  been  admitted  into  the  Cabinet  as  Privy  Seal.  Young, 
vigorous,  and  ambitious,  he  was  naturally  dissatisfied  with  a 
sinecure  office,  aLd  he  had  also  the  pood  taste  to  feel  that  his  rank  1 
and  precedence  were  above  his  pretensions.  He  consoled  himself  | 
for  administrative  idleness  by  taking  as  active  a  part  in  foreign 
affairs  as  his  opportunities  allowed.  Lord  Dudley  often  allowed 
him  to  correct  his  drafts,  and  sometimes  to  compose  despatches; 
but  the  Duke,  who  was  real  Foreign  Minister,  was  always  treated 
by  Lord  Ellenborough  with  loyal  deference.  When  Lord  Dudley, 
much  against  his  will,  resigned  with  Huskisson  and  his  colleagues, 
Lord  Ellenborough  hoped  to  be  his  successor.  Lord  Aberdeen, 
for  whom  he  had  a  profound  contempt,  was  preferred ;  but  the 
Duke  partially  gratified  his  wishes  by  making  him  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control.  The  Privy  Seal  was  some  time  afterwards 
given  to  Lord  Rosslyn,  the  only  Whig  recruit,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  James  Scarlett,  who  joined 
the  Wellington  Administration.  When  Lord  Ellenborough 
kissed  hands  as  Privy  Seal  the  King  addressed  him  civilly ;  but 
during  his  whole  term  of  ofiice  he  never  spoke  to  him  again,  and 
he  omitted  his  name  from  tho  invitations  which  he  from  time  to 
time  sent  to  the  Ministers.  The  probable  cause  of  offence  was  a 
vote  which  he  had  given  against  the  Queen  Caroline  Pains  and 
Penalties  Bill.  Lord  Ellenborough  bore  the  slights  to  which  he 
was  exposed  with  temper  and  dignity,  though  he  from  time  to 
time  expresses  astrong  and  just  opinion  of  the  King.  The  Diary, 
on  the  whole,  places  Lord  Ellenborough's  character  in  a  favour- 
able light.  The  commanding  position  and  indefatigable  activity 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  are  strongly  illustrated;  and  in  one 
passage  Lord  Ellenborough  records  with  admiration  that  the  Duke 
found  leisure  to  extract  the  secrets  of  Opposition  from  the  great 
Whig  ladies.  For  Peel  Lord  Ellenborough  seems  to  have  had 
little  personal  liking,  but  he  appreciated  his  great  ability  and  his 
force  of  character.  His  friendship  led  him  to  overstate  the  re- 
spectable qualities  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  with  whom  ho  was 
nearly  connected  with  marriage.  Lord  Colchester,  though  he  has 
employed  a  careless  reader  to  correct  the  press,  has  earned  bv  his 
publication  a  place  among  those  benefactor*  of  mankind  who 
relievo  the  tediousncss  of  life  by  the  publication  of  biographies, 
memoirs,  and  diaries. 


CCr/riC  SCOTLAND.* 

MR.  SKENE  completes  with  this  volume  his  learned  work  1 
on  tbo  early  history  of  Scotland.    Of  all  European  histories,  I 
there  fa  none  in  which  the  historian  has  greater  difficulties  to  con-  j 
tend  with,  especially  in  its  earlier  stag--'.     'I  his  difficulty  fa 
attributable  to  two  causes— firstly,  the  vry  fragmentary  and 
meagre  character  of  the  material  I  at  the  historian'!  command ; 
secondly,  the  mass  of  fiction  which  has  been  presented  and  re-  I 
ceiveil  as  history  to  fill  up  the  blanks  left  by  the  absence  of 
authentic  fact.  Rence  the  snatff  part  "f  the  historians  task  is  to 
expose  the  fallacies,  which  by  dint  of  frequent  repetition  are  fit 
last  accepted  as  truth.   This  left  of  labour  seldom  meets  with  the 
thanks  which  it  deserves,  especially  when  these  fallacies  are  the 
foundation  on  which  rests  some  monument  of  national  or  family 
pride.    Mr.  Bken*  has  had  a  peat  deal  of  this  apparently  un-  , 
gracious,  but  most  praiseworthy,  work  to  do  in  his  Dew  volume. 
It  is  devoted  t<»  an  examination  of  •' the  early  land  tenures  nnd 
nocial  condition  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  8c  >  1 1  a  rid ,"  and  ex- 
tends over  the  period  beginning  with  the  death  o!'  Alexander  MI., 
and  coming  down  to  the  Imal  extinction  of  the  clan  system  in  the 
Highland-*.    As  the  historian  of  Celtic  Scotland,  .Mr.  Skene  con- 
fines himself  to  treating  of  tho  social  peculiarities  which  lingered 

so  long  in  the  mountainous  region,  the  original  Scotland,  w I  

inhabitants,  proud  of  Mag  tho  only  genuine  Scots,  looked  down  ! 
"With  contempt  on  the  Saxon,  who  had  tale  11  IV.  111  llc-m  loth  king 
and  nomenclature,  despising  equally  his  indn-.try,  Ins  civilization, 
his  language,  and  his  laws. 

Tho  better  to  account  for  and  to  expl.iir  f I . tenure  by  which 
the  Highlanders  held  the  soil  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  social 
organisation,  that  clan   system  which  bus  outlived  the  tribal 
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system  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  Mr.  Skene  traces  the  various 
legendary  accounts  of  their  origin  to  their  source.  He  divides 
these  legends  into  three  classes — the  ethnic,  the  linguistic,  and 
the  historical.  The  ethnic  legends  belong  to  a  period  later  than 
the  introduction  of  Christianity :  for  they  all  trace  the  origin  of 
the  people  to  a  biblical  source,  and  describe  them  as  immigrants 
from  some  Eastern  land.  The  linguistic  legend  has  been  invented 
to  account  for  a  similarity  of  language  between  two  peoples.  It 
usually  sets  forth  that  a  colony  of  soldiers  have  taken 
wives  from  the  people  they  have  conquered,  having  first 
cut  their  tongues  out  to  prevent  the  women  transmitting 
their  own  language  to  their  children.  Of  the  historical  legends, 
some  contain  an  element  of  truth — as,  for  example,  those  that  relate 
to  the  first  settlement  of  the  Scots  in  Britain — while  others  are 
entirely  untrue.  It  is  to  this  latter  class  of  wholly  fictitious 
legends  that  Mr.  Skene  considers  the  whole  legendary  history  of 
Ireland  to  belong.  After  citing  all  the  several  legends  which  pur- 
port to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  race,  Mr.  Skene  goes  very 
fully  into  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  tribe.  He  examines  in 
detail  the  tribal  system  as  it  existed  in  Ireland  and  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Skene  considers  that  the  clan  system  of  the  Highlands  was 
neither  "  territorial  nor  purely  patriarchal,  but  that  it  was  based 
on  the  community  or  tribe."  The  "original  social  unit"  among 
the  people  of  Gaelic  race  was  the  Tuath,  a  name  which,  though  it 
afterwards  was  applied  to  the  land  of  the  clan,  meant  originally 
the  tribe  itself.  But  as  with  the  language  so  with  the  tribal 
system.  The  first  stages  of  its  growth  are  prehistoric,  so  that  it 
is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  its  primitive  form.  Two  leading  features, 
however,  Mr.  Skene  assumes  as  certain.  The  one  is  that  private 
property  in  land  was  unknown  till  a  comparatively  recent  period ; 
the  other  that,  although  the  members  of  the  tribe  all  traced 
their  origin  from  the  eponymus,  whose  name  they  bore,  yet 
that  the  "  social  unit  was  not  the  individual  or  family,  but 
the  community  or  tribe."  Thus  the  land  was  held  by  the 
tribe  in  common.  Personal  property  in  cattle  existed,  and  was 
acknowledged,  and  led  to  differences  of  rank,  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  this  property ;  but  the  land  on  which  the  cattle  were 
pastured  was  the  common  property  of  the  tribe,  and  after  the  cul- 
tivation of  land  was  introduced,  the  occupation  of  the  arable  land 
was  decided  by  lot.  The  head  of  the  Tuath  was  the  Toisech,  who 
gradually  changed  into  the  Thane,  holding  his  land  from  the 
Crown,  and  paying  a  share  of  the  produce  as  rent.  Out  of  the 
Tuath  or  tribe  the  sept  or  clan  developed  itself.  The  tribe  was 
held  together  by  the  tie  of  communal  feeling,  the  union  of  the 
clan  was  maintained  by  the  feeling  of  personal  devotion  to  the 
chief.    Mr.  Skene  here  indicates  the  period  of  this  transition:  — 

But  while  the  more  ancient  tribal  forms  had  thus  undergone  a  process  of 
change  and  modification  similar  to  that  which  characterised  the  Irish  tribe, 
and  left  merely  its  shadow  behind  it  in  the  geographical  district  and  the 
function  of  the  " Toshaehdoracht,"  it  is  in  ttie  reign  ot  David  the  First  that 
the  sept  or  clan  first  appears  as  a  distinct  and  prominent  feature  in  the  social 
organisation  of  the  Gaelic  population,  and  owing  to  the  tight  thrown  upon  the 
ancient  state  of  the  earldom  of  Buchan  as  a  Celtic  Mortunth  by  the  Book  ol 
Deer  only.  During  the  period  of  the  Morniaers  of  Buchan  prior  to  (iarnail 
andColban,  who  were  Monnacrs  or  earls  in  the  reign  of  David,  we  find  the 
Toiscchs  mentioned  generally  as  concurring  in  gi  ants  of  land  ;  but  in  (In 
time  of  these  two  Mortimers  a  grant  of  land  is  made  by  Conigill  nine  ( 
naig,  Toscch  of  Clan  Cui-ui ;  and  Colban,  Mortimer  of  Buchan,  and  Kva, 
daughter  of  ( inrnait  his  wile,  and  Donnachsch  mac  Siting,  Toisech  of  Clan 
Morgan,  mortiimiucd  all  the  previous  offerings  to  Cod,  I  host  an,  Colunicille, 

and  Peter)  that  is  to  the  monastery  of  Deer,  nnd  this  grant  Is  witnessed , 

among  others,  by  t he  two  sons  of  the  Toisech.  The  Toisech  of  the  Tuath 
had  thus  by  this  time  acquired  a  Sufficient  "  Deis"  to  form  a  sept  of  his  kin 
and  dependants,  of  which  he  now  appears  as  the  head. 

We  have  here  the  first  beginning  of  the  clan,  nnd  the  chapter  ends 
with  a  picture  vt^vhat  the  clan  was  by  the  lirst  quarter  of  the  last 
century.  The  same  principle  which  had  developed  tho  clan  from 
tho  tribe  was  at  work-  in  tho  (dan,  and  tended  to  divide  it  again 
into  smaller  septs.  Tho  kinsmen  of  the  chief,  as  they  am tlired 
land,  founded  families,  of  which  they  weie  the  head,  and  often 
rivalled  in  riches  and  power  the  real  head  of  the  house,  the  repre- 
sentative of  tho  eldest  branch. 

After  entering  very  fully  into  the  origin  of  tho  clan  system, 
Mr.  Skene  turns  to  the  genealogies  of  the  several  (dans.  Ho  hero 
shows  how  the  uso  of  surname <,  in  tin?  proper  sense  of  the  term 
that  is,  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  p'-isous  bearing  tho  same 
Christian  name  from  one  another  — was  unknown  among  them. 
The  whole  clan  bote  the  personal  name  of  the  CO  STOOD  ancestor 
from  whom  they  were  all  supposed  to  do, tend.  Then,  personal 
names  worn  of  several  kinds  and  iiiadu  up  in  dilh-rent  ways.  The 
oldest  tiaelic  nanu  s  are  composed  of  two  monosyllables —a  fool 
with  a  terminal  syllable  added  to  it,  ns  "  Artgnl,"  "  Dulhgal,' 
"  Lmgal."  niida  ho  t  of  others.  ( 'hri-lianity  brought  with  it 
another  class  of  names,  in  which  are  found  the  words  "  initol,"  Or 
tonsured,  and    "  giolla,"    n   s -rvant,    now    transformed  into 

"gillie."    So  ftli  <e  naiiies  are  now  so  completely  altered  111 

firm  that  the  source  of  their  origin  is  lorgoiten.  Thus 
( iiolla-chti  .0  I,  the  servant  of  Christ,  has  become  (lilchrist,  nnd 
t  idle  ispuig,  the  servant  of  the  bishop,  liillcspie,  ftejGOtBtlj  the 
syllable  Mac  has  been  profited  to  them,  nnd  then  they  nr«i  still 
more  difficult  to  recognize.  Who  could  ever  land  tint,  unaided, 
that  MaclV  iu  in  Mad  iiollnc.oin,  the  son  of  the  servant  of  St.  John, 
or  that  the  eon  of  the  servnnt  of  the  saints  is  the  meaning  of 
otocCaUom,    The  Hone  invasion  added  yet  another  element  to 

the  names  g<>rmrnlly  known  as  Highland,    Irom  those  Norse  n 

came  1 1 ; .  mimes  Kami  Id  and  (Iregor  and  Malcolm,  and  •  t  lo  t  that 
are  constantly  nut  with  in  the  Highland  genealogies  I  lenities  thu 
names  derived  from  the  sources  already  mentioned,  there  were 
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other  clan  names  of yet  another  class  taken  from  the  districts  in  which 
the  clans  lived,  as  the.  Buchanans,  the  Rosses,  and  the  Monroes,  and 
some  of  foreign  descent,  the  bearers  of  which,  on  becoming  owners 
of  estates  in  the  Highlands,  adopted  the  Highland  customs  of  their 
dependents,  who,  after  the  Highland  fashion,  took  the  chief's  name. 
Hence  it  comes  that  we  find  large  clans  bearing  such  unCeltic 
names  as  .Stewart,  Fraser,  and  Monzies.  Sometimes  a  clan 
was  distinguished  by  a  nickname,  descriptive,  perhaps,  of  some 
personal  peculiarity  of  tho  chief.  Thus  Campbell,  a  name  that 
has  absorbed  a  whole  host  of  queer-sounding  Macs,  dwellers 
on  the  lands  that  the  Campbells  have  gradually  acquired,  is  simply 
Oambel,  or  the  crooked  mouth.  The  first  of  the  race  who  bears 
the  name  appears  in  a  charter  of  Alexander  III.  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  name  is  also  found  in  the  Irish  genealogies, 
where  the  father  of  this  Gillespie  Cambel  of  the  charter  is 
poiuted  out  as  the  ancestor  from  whom  the  clan  was  named. 
It  may  thus  be  taken  for  granted  that  he  Was  the  possessor  of  the 
mouth  so  remarkably  prooked  that  the  whole  clan  has  ever  since 
perpetuated  its  memory.  The  ease  with  which  Campbell  may  bo 
turned  into  Campo  Bello  has  led  to  the  invention  of  a  fictitious 
Norman  descent.  This  could  never  have  held  its  ground  if  the 
original  spelling  of  the  name  Cambel  had  been  adhered  to,  or  if  it 
bad  been  borne  in  mind  that,  as  Mr.  Skene  makes  clear,  the 
name  of  the  Norman  family  was  not  Campo  Bello,  but  Bello 
Campo,  and  this  name,  following  the  general  laws  that  have  regu- 
lated the  formation  of  modern  French,  is  in  its  modern  form,  not 
Campbell,  but  Beauchamp. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  clans  are 
their  pedigrees.  The  pride  of  the  Highlanders  in  their  pedigrees, 
and  tho  length  and  transparent  lying  of  many  of  these  same 
pedigrees,  have  long  been  laughed  at.  But  this  love  of  genealogies, 
though  it  has  now  become  ridiculous,  originated  in  a  much  more 
serious  intention  than  that  of  gratifying  vanity.  The  proving 
of  the  pedigree  was  essential  for  the  preservation  of  property.  As 
Mr.  Skene  says : — 

In  considering  the  genealogies  of  the  Highland  clans  we  must  hear  in 
mind  that  in  the  early  state  of  the  tribal  organization  the  pedigree  of  the 
sept  or  clan,  and  of  each  member  of  the  tribe,  had  a  very  important  mean- 
ing. Their  rights  were  derived  through  the  common  ancestor,  and  their 
relation  to  him,  and  through  him  to  each  other,  indicated  their  position  in 
the  succession,  as  well  as  their  place  in  the  allocation  of  the  tribe  land.  In 
such  a  state  of  society  the  pedigree  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  title- 
deed  in  the  feudal  system,  and  the  Ser.nachies  were  as  much  the  custodiers 
of  the  rights  of  families  as  the  mere  panegyrUts  of  the  clan. 

This  system  prevailed  as  long  as  the  ruling  power  was  Celtic;  but 
when  feudalism  was  introduced,  and  the  King,  in  spite  of  his 
Celtic  lineage,  surrounded  himself  with  Norman  barons,  and  adopted 
their  manners,  the  pedigree  ceased  to  have  any  value  as  a  title- 
deed,  and  became  merely  an  instrument  for  attaining  social  dis- 
tinction. It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  the  clans  that  the 
spurious  pedigrees  begin.  The  native  Sennachies  fell  into  dis- 
favour, and  were  replaced  by  Irish  Sennachies,  who  drew  largely 
on  the  Irish  genealogies  for  the  early  pedigrees  of  the  chiefs,  thus 
linking  them  on  to  the  legendary  heroes  of  Irish  history.  Mr. 
Skene  examines  iu  detail  several  of  tho  best  known  and  most 
generally  received  of  the  Highlaud  pedigrees,  and  shows  how 
thoroughly  aitilicial  they  are.  lie  proves  beyoud  the  possibility 
of  doubt 

that  none  of  them  can  iu  fact  he  pushed  further  hack  than  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  MficAJpin,  the  oldest  link  in  many  of  them  being  contemporary 
willi  him,  while  others  fall  short  of  that  period.  Between  the  oldest  link 
of  those  which  reach  that  date  and  the  Dalriadic  king  of  the  race  of  Lorn 
with  which  they  are  connected  there  is  a  complete  blank,  and  it  is  thus 
plain  that  the  name  process  of  manipulation  and  artificial  construction  had 
taken  place  with  the«e  pedigrees  which  had  perverted  the  genealogy  of  the 
king-;  of  the  line  f  f  Kenneth  MacAlptn.  .  .  .  They  may  then  be  regarded  as 
trustwoilhy  only  in  fO  far  BS  they  show  the  links  of  the  descent  of  each  clan 
from  its  cponyimis  u  believed  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
the  [grouj  ingpf  certain  clans  together  where  a  common  auccstor  wittin  the 
historic  period  is  assigned  to  them. 

The  Act  passed  iu  1597,  requiring  "  That  the  inhabitants  of 
the  lies  and  lleilands  show  their  holdings  " — that  is,  produce  the 
titles  by  which  they  held  their  lands— gave  an  impetus  to  this  sort 
of  invention,  for  many  of  the  chiefs  had  no  parchments,  or,  as  they 
called  them  in  contempt,  "  sheep-skins,''  to  show.  It  was  to 
supply  this  want  that  the  spurious  written  histories  of  some  of 
the  clans  began  to  be  compiled.  The  form  of  fiction  preferred  in 
these  is  to  make  out  the  eponymus  of  tho  clan  a  Norse  or  Norman 
hero.  All  this  class  of  pedigrees  Mr.  Skene  sweeps  aside  as 
entirely  worthless  tissues  of  falsehood,  notwithstanding  that  the3' 
are  so  persistently  cherished  by  the  families  for  whose  advantage 
they  were  invented.  Some  of  these  spurious  pedigrees  he  ex- 
amines carefully,  exposing  the  impossibility  of  the  links  on  which 
they  are  huDg.  Of  them  all,  that  of  the  Mackenzie  is  the  most  re- 
markable. It  was  fir.-t  produced  by  the  first  Earl  of  Cromarty  in 
his  "Gencalogic  of  the  Mackenzies"  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  traces  the  clan  to  an  ancestor,  one  of  the  Geraldines  who  came 
to  Scotland  and  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Largs 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.-  To  support  this  story  a  charter 
of  Alexander  is  produced.  But  on  examination  it  is  found 
that  none  of  the  witnesses  to  this  charter  were  alive  in  the 
reign  of  that  king,  and  further  that  the  lands  of  Kin-tall, 
which  the  charter  erects  into  a  barony,  were  not  held  at  ail 
from  the  king,  but  from  the  Earl  of  Ross,  and  were  not 
made  into  a  barony  till  the  reign  of  James  IV.  This  story  is  but 
a  sample  of  the  way  in  which  these  fabulous  genealogies  were 
made,  and  of  the  ease  and  certainty  with  which  their  impostures 
can  be  detected  and  exposed.    It  is  surprising  that  they  should 


:  have  boon  so  readily  accepted  by  a  people  naturally  so  incredulous 
as  the  Scotch,  but  vanity  has  ever  been  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Celts,  and  they  have  always  been  ready  to  cherish  any  lies,  how- 
ever ridiculous,  1  hat  tended  to  their  exaltation.    It  was  tiiis  vain- 

I  glorious  spirit  that  led  to  the  adoption  as  history  of  the  tissue  of 
ftifole  put  forth  by  Boece  and  Buchanan. 

Mr.  Skeno's  book  concludes  with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the 
tenure  of  land  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  IslfiS  subsequent  to 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  chapter  contains  an  account  of  some 
of  the  townships  in  the  Hebrides,  where  the  system  of  holding 
the  arable  land  in  runrig  and  tho  pasture  land  in  common, 
still  prevails.  This  account  is  most  valuable,  as  giving  a 
clear  idea  of  the  system  formerly  prevalent  in  the  Highlands, 
a  system  founded  on,  and  still  showing,  many  of  tho  cha- 
racteristic features  of  the  old  tribal  communities.  In  the  ap- 
pendix are  translations  from  Irish  and  Gaelic  MSS.  containing 
the  genealogies  "of  the  clans,  and  tin  examination  into  the  letters 
patent  purporting  to  have  been  granted  by  William  the  Lion  to 
the  Ban  of  Mar.  Iu  conclusion,  we  cannot  say  more  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Skene's  book  than  that  it  is  quite  equal  in  value  and  interest 
to  the  two  volumes  which  have  preceded  it,  each  of  which  we 
have  noticed  as  it  appeared. 


SUNRISE.* 


fXMITC  heroes  of  Mr.  Black's  novels  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
JL  belonging  to  Clubs  more  or  less  distinguished,  the  names  of 
w  hich  have  in  most  case3  been  more  or  less  veiled.    In  Sunrise 
the  hero  and  his  accompanying"  Charles,  his  friend,"  boldly  avow 
that  they  belong  to  the  Century,  but  make  up  for  this  openness 
by  also  belonging  to  a  vast  and  omnipotent  Secret  Society.  Tho 
name  of  this  Society  is  for  a  considerable  time  wrapt  in  the 
mystery  which  belits  a   modem  Vehmgericht,  which  is  more 
powerful  than  all  the  recognized  Governments  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether; but  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  storv  its  title  is  suddenly 
revealed  to  us  (in  capital  letters)  as  THE  SOCIETY  OF  THE 
SEVEN  STABS.  Mr.  Black  appears  to  believe,  or  rather  perhaps 
ho  appears  to  wish  his  readers  to  believe,  that  the  riddling  of 
Europe  with  Secret  Societies  suggested  by  an  even  more  distin- 
guished novelist  ia^au  accomplished  fact.     But  he  does  not 
compel  belief  much  more  than  did  the  unhappy  writer  who  not 
long  ago  compiled  a   history  of  such   Secret  Societies,  and 
gravely  included  in  his  list  the  Society   called  Lea  Treize, 
which  he  justly  said   had  been  celebrated   by  Balzac.  Mr. 
Black's  Society  is  a  more  possible  one  than  Balzac's,  because 
the  members  know  comparatively  little  of  each  other  and  of 
each  other's  doings,  going,  in  fact,  more  or  less  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  known  to  govern  the  oldest  Secret  Society 
which  ha3  an  actual  existence.    But  it  is  perhaps  not  much  more 
probable,  and  is  certainly  far  less  attractive.    It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Black  has  got,  naturally  enough,  tired  of  working  on  and 
on  in  the  same  groove,  and  has  wished  to  strike  out  a  new  line. 
In  his  latest  work  there  is  evidence  that  he  is  far  from  being  a 
writer  who  has  only  one  groove,  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
admitted  that  his  choice  of  a  motive  for  his  story  has  not  been 
completely  fortunate.    On  the  other  hand,  the  very  novelty  of  the 
undertaking  may  excuse  such  shortcomings  as  there  are.  TLess 
shortcomings  are  due,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  to  the  author's 
own  want  of  belief,  already  hinted  at,  in  his  device.    We  know  of 
only  one  completely  success!ul  account  of  a  secret  and  powerful 
Association  in  modern  English  fiction.    This  is  found  ia  Lord 
Beaconstield's  beautiful  romance,  Contariui  Fleming.    It  occurs 
only  as  an  episode ;  and  the  Association,  after  a  series  of  bril- 
liant and  thoughtless  exploits  in  highway  robbery,  goes  to 
pieces  from  precisely  the  causes  which  would  naturally  send 
it  to  pieces.     Mr.  Black's  "  Society  of  the  Seven  Stars"  is 
a  much  bigger  and  much  more  successful  afl'air.    It  has  agents 
and  oliicers  all  over  the  world.     It  exacts  blind  obedience,  even 
to  a  command  to  murder  by  stealth  a  person  whose  existence 
the  Society  considers  undesirable  ;  it  makes  conditions  with  princes 
and  rulers;  it  has  stages  and  degrees  of  initiation;  its  members 
have  a  slavish  faith  in  the  edicts  of  its  Council ;  it  maintains  its 
appointed  oliicers  in  luxury  even  when  its  coders  clamour  for  re- 
plenishment; its  object  is  to  bring  about  a  kind  of  millennium 
which  is  vaguely  described  by  enthusiastic  brothers  ;  and  it  has  a 
dingy  office0  in]  Lisle  Street,  "Soho.    Here  the  hero  is  initiated,  in 
the  presence  of  various  people  whom  he  did  .not  expect  to  see 
there,  by  signing  his  name  in  their  presence  to  a  formal  and 
pedantic  document,  which  afterwards  compels  him  to  undertake  a 
vulgar  murder  against  which  all  his  feelings  revolt.    It  has  not 
occurred  either  to  Mr.  Black,  or  to  the  hero,  or  to  any  of  the 
people  concerned,  that  the  oath  taken  is  in  its  nature  ono  to 
perform  illegal  acts  and  therefore  not  binding.    Mr.  Brand,  the 
rich  cosmopolitan  Englishman,  who  13  oddly  enough  enticed  into 
joining  the  Association,  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  had 
knowledge  of  this  not  very  surprising  fact,  and  it  is  certainly 
astonishing  that  Lord  Eve'lju  (Charles,  his  friend)  did  not  lhink 
of  it  when  he  was  bent  on  bringing  forward  every  conceivable 
argument  against  a  thing  which  was,  if  possible,  more  revolting  to 
him  than  to  Brand,  because  it  was  mainly  through  him  that 
Brand  had  joined  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society. 


•  Sunrise:  a  Slnrt/  of  These  Times. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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I  In  describing  the  couduct  of  these  affairs  the  author  has  seem- 
ligly  aimed  at  a  weird  mixture  of  the  mysterious  and  appalling 
lith  the  commonplace.  Wheu  a  murder  is  on  hand  three  or  four 
Lople  meet  quietly  in  a  little  room  in  Soho  over  coffee  and 
Igarettes.  The  chief  personage  among  them  announces  that  the 
ouncil  has  ordered  this  murder  to  he  done  ;  and  that  they  are 
fsembled  to  draw  lots  for  the  honour  of  carrying  out  the  Council's 
ecree.  They  draw  lots,  and  quietly  break  up,  the  bad  number 
aving  naturally  fallen  to  the  hero,  who  goes  away  filled  with 
lisery,  but  convinced  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  fulfil  to 
le  letter  the  obligation  which  he  has  undertaken.  One  writer  of  wild 
ction — Hoffmann — could  succeed  and  has  succeeded  in  producing 
n  almost  appalling  effect  by  the  incongruous  mixture  of  the 
jrrible  with  the  trivial — witness  the  scene  in  which  Major 
I'Malley  raises  some  undefined  and  awful  spirit  of  evil  by  reading 
jntences  from  a  boy's  French  grammar;  but  this  is  a  tour  which 
ot  everyone  who  wishes  can-accomplish.  Mr.  Black's  appareutly 
onimonplace  and  really  deadly  gatherings  fail,  it  must  be  con- 
issed,  to  carry  any  conviction  with  them,  and  leave  one  with  a 
trong  impression  of  the  extraordinary  foolishness  of  the  people 
hiefly  concerned  in  them.  Unluckily,  the  book  as  a  whole  de- 
ends  upon  one's  beiDg  made  to  believe  while  one  reals  it  in  tie 
xistence  of  the  illimitable  and  almost  omnipotent  Society  which 
as  ramifications  all  over  the  world,  and  head-quarters  in  Lisle  Street, 
f  one  could  be  made  to  believe  in  this,  the  machinery  invented 
y  the  author  to  hasten,  change,  or  defer  the  events  which  would 
eem  to  follow  inevitably  on  the  Council's  decrees  would  appear 
kilful  and  well  worked  out.  As  it  is,  reality  is  wanting,  and  the 
eneral  effect  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  conjuring  trick  for 
i-bich  the  main  apparatus  is  defective,  and  in  which  the  operator 
i  compelled  to  ask  the  spectator's  admiration  for  what  he  might 
iave  done  if  only  his  prepared  pack  of  cards  or  his  inexhaustible 
iott!e  had  been  properly  made.  There  aw  the  obvious  objections 
o  a  bold  attempt  which  we  trust  may  be  followed  by  one  equally 
told,  but  more  fortunately  directed.  That  the  book  has  merits 
t  is  hardly  necessary  to  say ;  but  these  are  to  be  found 
n  the  episodes,  and  especially  in  some  charming  love  scenes  bi- 
ween  the  hero  and  heroine,  than  in  the  bowl  aud  dagger  part  of 
he  story.  From  one  of  these  scenes  we  may  make  a  quotation, 
ieorge  Brand,  the  hero,  and  Natalie  Land,  the  heroine,  are  left 
done  for  a  few  moments  in  an  opera  box,  from  which  they  have 
)een  seeing  Fidelia  :  — 

"Xatalie !  "  he  said,  in  a  low  ami  hurried  voice, "  I  am  going  away  to 
norrow.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you  again.  Surely  yon  will  give 
ik:  want  assurance — some  promise  ;  something  I  can  repeat  to  myself. 
\'at.i!ie,  I  know  the  value  of  what  I  am  asking  ;  you  will  give  yourself  to 

She  stood  by  the  half  , hut  door,  pale,  irresolute,  and  yet  outwardly 
:alm.  Her  eyes  were  cu^t  down  ;  she  held  her  fan  firmly  with  both 
finds. 

"  Natalie,  are  you  of  raid  to  answer  ?  " 

Then  the  yon  nil  Hungarian  girl  raised  her  eves,  and  bravely  regarded 
dm,  though  her  face  was  still  pale  and  apprehensive. 

"  No,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  liut  how  can  I  answer  you  more  than 
his — that  if  I  am  not  to  give  myself  to  you  I  will  give  myself  to  no 
ither?  I  will  be  your  wife,  or  the  wife  of  no  one.  Dear  friend,  I  can  say 
jo  more." 

"  It  is  enough." 

She  went  quickly  to  the  front  of  the  box  ;  in  both  bmqucts  there  were 
target  me-uots.  She  hurriedly  selected  some,  and  returned,  and  gave  them 
;o  him. 

'•  Whatever  happen-,  vou  will  rememV;r  that  there  was  one  who  at  least 
wished  to  be  worthy  of  your  love." 

Natalie  Lind,  wbose  character  is,  to  our  thinking,  one  of  the 
most  attractive  things  iu  the  book,  is  the  charming  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  Lind,  a  very  clever  and  unscrupulous  m  in,  wh  >  holds 
a  high  office  under  the  bogey-like  Council  of  the  Seven  Stais 
Society.  There  is  a  mjstery  about  Natalie's  mother,  which  wo 
shall  not  reveal,  but  which  leads  to  some  pretty  and  poetical 
scenes  that  are  a  welcome  relief  to  the  M. range,  doings  of  the 
"  Seven  Star/'  people.  The  beginning  of  the  book  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Brand,  a  rich  coal-owner,  to  Lind  by  his  invalid  friend 
Lord  Evelyn,  whose  boyish  enthusiasm  for  the  Society  and  for 
Lind  Brand's  common  sense  gently  rebukes.  Brand,  however, 
presently  falls  in  love,  first  witli  Natalie,  then  with  the  cause  to 
which,  without  known./  anything  definite  about  it,  Natalie  is  heart 
and  soul  devoted.  One  result  of  this  h  found  in  the  pretty 
love  scenes,  from  one  of  which  we  have  made  an  extract.  But 
there  are,  of  course,  other  results  of  a  different  kind.  Brud 
becomes  an  active  worker  in  whatever  vaguely  suggested  work 
the  Society  is  engaged  in— -work  which  w<>  are  led  to  inf.  r 
is,  barring  the  Occasional  murder  of  a  person  whose  crimes 
the  law  doi  s  not  rWOgolzfl,  of  BO  excellent  kind.  I'rstitly 
lie  makes  his  proposal  in  due  f.<rin  lor  Natalie's  hand,  a  pm- 
posal  which,  for  reasons  which  wo  never  clearly  understand, 
Lind  regards  with  extreme  dislik...  He  is,  however,  by  way  of 
being  "  a  politic  gentleman,"  nnd  he  attempt*  with  but  moderate 
success  to  play  a  fnst-and-Ioose  game  with  Brand.  On  the  one 
baud,  he  suggests  to  him  to  give  up  the  whole  of  his  fortuno  to 
the  Society,  becoming  a  sort  of  1'nor  Knight  of  the  Order,  and 
with  this  suggestion  is  coupled  a  carefully  veiled  hint  that 
Nat i: lio  might  in  this  ca  e  h-comc  his  wife.  On  the  other  hand, 
Lind  remarks,  apparently  quite  apart  from  this  suggestion,  thnt 
some  one  is  wanted  by  ttio  Society  to  spend  bis  whole  |if«  in 
Philadelphia,  nnd  that  the  selection  of  a  person  to  enjoy  this 
honour  rusts  with  him.  The  reader  is  lor  some  time  coe. 
fully  and  skilfully  kept  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  estiumte 
formed  of  land's  character  by  Ktelyn,  who  completely  believes 
iu  him,  or  the  less  amiable  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Brand,  is  the 


true  one.  Here,  again,  one  is  struck  by  the  odd  difference  be- 
tween Brand's  common-sense  on  many  occasions  and  his  extra- 
ordinary folly  iu  thinking  himself  bound  by  every  law  of  honour 
to  keep  a  grossly  and  criminally  illegal  compact.  But  possibly 
the  same  view  of  the  duties  of  members  to  the  Council  wa3 
held  by  the  Home  Bule  M.P.  who  was  "  the  most  brilliant 
and  amiable  of  diners-out,"  and  the  "  Oxford  don  of  large 
fortune  and  wildly  Radical  views,''  who  figure  early  in  the 
story  as  members  of  the  Society.  If,  however,  that  was  90, 
how  was  it  competent  for  merubsrs  to  resign,  as  we  learn  later  on 
that  it  was  ?  However  this  may  be,  when  Lind's  commands  are. 
distinctly  defied  by  his  daughter  and  Brand,  he  come3  out  as  the 
real  stick-at-nothing  villain  which  he  is,  and  contrives,  by  some 
well-meant  but  strangely  imprudent  trickery,  to  get  Brand  chosen 
as  the  assassin  of  a  certain  Cardinal  whose  proceedings  are 
not  approved  of  by  the  "Seven  Stars."  The  state  of  mind 
produced  in  Brand  by  this  business  is  described  with  considerable 
force,  and  would  be  really  moving  but  for  the  considerations 
already  suggested.  Anyhow,  the  author  has  got  his  chief  cha- 
racters into  a  commendable  tangle.  Brand,  who  has  just  re- 
united his  promised  bride  to  her  mother,  and  whose  heart  is  filled 
with  the  prospect  of  happiness,  suddenly  finds  himself  posing  in  the 
character  of  a  sneaking  cut-throat.  How  he  is  got  out  of  the 
difficulty  we  do  not  propose  to  relate.  In  some  ways  this  is  the 
most  exciting  part  of  a  story  which  is  told  with  Mr.  Black's  well- 
known  grace  of  style,  and  is  illustrated  by  many  pleasant  episodes, 
but  which  has  a  radical  defect. 


AX  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT  QUESTION.* 

fpiIE  essay  now  reprinted  by  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White 
J-  conies  to  our  hands  vsith  a  certain  opportuneness  at  this- 
moment,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  condition  of  actual 
negotiations  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  on  the 
establishment  of  international  copyright  can  yet  be  described 
as  satisfactory.  Mr.  White's  object  is  partly  to  explain  the 
real  position  of  American  men  of  letters  iu  this  matter,  partly 
to  set  forth  his  own  opinion  on  copyright  in  general.  That 
opinion  is  one  which  has  been  maintained  at  various  times  by 
several  eminent  judges,  and  is  now  maintained  by  several 
eminent  men  of  learning  and  letters — namely,  that  by  natural 
justice  copyright  ought  to  be  absolute  and  perpetual.  We  mean 
copyright  in  the  exact  sense,  or  what  is  called  "  copyright  after 
publication";  the  right  of  an  author  to  the  absolute  control  of 
his  work  before  it  is  published  having  never  been  seriously  dis- 
puted. What,  on  general  principles  of  justico  and  convenience,  a 
law  of  copyright  ought  to  be  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficidt 
questions  in  theoretical  jurisprudence;  and  accordingly  opinions 
are  expressed  upon  it  by  those  who  contribute  to  the  controversy 
with  a  truly  daring  and  splendid  confidence,  and  the  rather 
because  they  are  mostly  innocent  of  legal  training.  Mr.  White 
is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  lie  thinks  the  rights  of  the  case  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Perpetual  copyright  is  a  manifest 
ordinance  of  natural  justice,  and  it  was  "  that  accursed  statute  of 
Queen  Anne''  which  did  all  the  mischief:  — 

What  man  of  common-sense  and  single  eye  docs  not  sec  that  the  assump- 
tion of  the  lawyers  is  absurd,  monstrous  ?  ....  That  a  man's  thoughts  we 

his  own  cannot  be  disputed,  and,  like  the  plainest  truths,  it  can  hardly  be 
proved.  But  they  cannot  be  even  possessed  by  or  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  another,  unless  he  communicates  them.  Does  he  lose  his  right  of  pro- 
perty iu  tlem  by  putting  them  upon  paper?  This  is  not  a  question  of 
opinion  ;  it  is  u  question  of  fact. 

And  so  on  through  several  pages  of  vigorous,  not  to  say  vehement, 
writing.  Unhappily  the  case  is  not  so  plain  to  everybody.  Once 
allow  that  copyright  is  property  like  any  other  property,  and  the 
argument  is  irresistible.  But  the  use  of  the  word  property  begs 
the  question — which  is,  in  truth,  whether  copyright  be  a  kind  of 
property,  and,  if  so,  how  far  like  other  property.  So  lately  as  185.). 
it  happened,  through  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances,  that. 

the  existem  f  copyright  at  common  law  became  tho  subject  of 

judicial  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords.  As  tho  reports  entitled 
llou-cof  Lords  Cases  are  dot  familiar  to  the  literary  public,  we 
shall  make  no  apology  for  citing  a  paragraph  or  so  from  tlie  opinion 
of  one  of  the  judges,  by  110  means  a  mere  technical  lawyer  or  an 
enemy  of  letters:  — 

If  such  a  properly  exists  nt  common  law,  il  limit  commence  with  the  act 

of  composition  or  creii  ion  11  *.  Il',  an. I   1.  :n  it      <  in  <  to  me,  bi' iu>le|H'S 

ileut  ol  it  s  li  in  ;  r.  In  1  I  into  *i  n  1  i m ^  ;  it  must  iil-o  lie  independent  of 

u  lei  In  r  I  lie  a  ill  lea  is  e  l  llnig  In  lurni  1 1  enpii  ,  a  I  a  reasonable  price  

If  it  11  the  ii ill li. .r ' s  properly  In-  may  e,m  nr  wilhholil  it  a*  be  pleases  ;  he 
may  communicate  il  to  the  puldie  with  a  liberal  or  a  niggardly  hand,  or 
withhold  it  Altogether.  And  the  same  principle  mint  be  applicable  to 
every  other  <  i  alien,  in\ enl  ion,  or  diseovei  y,  m  well  as  a  poem,  a  history, 
or  OBV  oilier  litcran  pi  .,.|  m  i  em.  It  must  n^plv  to  every  other  offspring 
of  man's  Unigiiialioii,  wit,  or  labour  ;  to  discoveries  in  science,  iu  the  nrti 
and  mnnuf  e  inn  ».  in  natural  bi  .loiy;  in  short,  to  whatever  belongs  in 
human  life.  An  ode  composed  and  recited  by  an  ancient  bard  at  a  public 
fe«tival  is  as  much  the  creation  of  his  tfrniui,  and  Is  published  b*  till  reelta- 
limi,  though  not  in  the  mine  degree,  n*  the  poem  of  a  modern  author, 
prlnti  I  and  wild  in  I'aterinnter  |{nw.  The  speech  oflbc  orator,  the  sermon 
•{  lie  preacher,  the  lecture  of  the  prole.*, r,  have  no  i;rentOf  OjsJtfl  to  pro 
lection,  sad  to  the  (boadailofi  ol  exclusive  property  and  right,  than  the 

lab  nri  of  the  in  in  of  V  IsOSS,  the  iiivciiln.ii  of  the  nicchniiic,  the  discovery 

*    Tlir    ,(»iff.../u     I'eic  nf   llir   ( V.yiyr,',,/,/   (jtiritutn.      Id  printed    from  the? 

"  llrnnd  way  MogOOlno,"  May,  18GH.  With  a  PoStOOripl  bp  Kichard  (Irani 
White,  Slu  relnry  of  the  Kxceutlvo  CommittOS  ol  the  Copj  tight  Associa- 
tion.   London  and  New  York  :  Koutlcdge  \  ,>nis.  ifWu. 
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of  the  physician  cr  empiric,  or  indeed  the  successful  efforts  of  nny  one  in 
any  department  of  human  knowledge  or  practice.  And  it  is  difficult  to  say 
where,  in  principle,  this  is  to  stop  ;  why  is  it  to  be  confined  to  the  larger 
and  graver  labours  of  the  understanding  ?  why  docs  it  not  apply  to  a 
well-told  anecdote,  or  a  witty  reply,  so  as  to  forbid  repetition  without  the 
permission  of  the  author  ?  And,  carried  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  would  at 
length  descend  to  lower  and  meaner  subjects,  and  include  the  trick  of  a 
conjuror,  or  the  grimace  of  a  clown. 

The  same  point  was  mado  more  briefly  by  the  then  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  : — 

I  sec  nothing  [he  said]  to  distinguish  the  ease  of  the  author  or  owner 
of  a  book  or  manuscript  from  that  of  the  inventor  or  owner  of  a  compli- 
cated and  highly  useful  machine.  Each  is  the  result  probably  of  gn  at 
talents,  profound  study,  much  labour,  and  it  may  be  of  great  expense  ;  but 
as  the  inventor  of  the  steam  engine  would  at  the  common  law  have  had  no 
exclusive  privilege  of  multiplying  copies  of  his  machine  for  sale,  I  see  no 
reason,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  property,  why  the  author  of  a 
treatise  to  explain  the  action  of  the  steam-engine  should  have  at  the 
common  law  an  exclusive  right  of  multiplying  copies  of  his  work. 

These  opinions  are  not  exactly  directed,  it  is  true,  to  the  point  of 
general  policy ;  but  they  are  suggestive  on  it.  Are  the  champions 
of  perpetual  copyright  prepared  also  to  do  battle  for  perpetual  and 
exclusive  property  in  inventions  ?  If  they  say  yes,  the  conse- 
quences become  rather  startling.  We  should  now  be  paying  an 
indirect  contribution,  every  one  of  us,  to  the  successors  of  those 
nameless  benefactors  of  mankind  who  invented  table  forks, 
blacking,  the  corkscrew,  and  the  common  pump ;  or,  to  take  a 
more  specific  instance  from  a  hint  unconsciously  thrown  out  by 
Mr.  White  himself,  some  lucky  representative  of  Pascal's  next  of 
kin  or  assigns  would  at  this  day  be  dix  fois  millionnairc  with 
royalties  on  every  wheelbarrow  sold  in  the  civilized  world.  Put, 
if  the  answer  be  no,  how  is  any  distinction  made  out  to  justify  it  ? 
Property  in  ideas  being  granted,  it  might  not  unreasonably  be  said 
that  the  ideas  of  the  inventor  are,  as  a  rule,  more  original,  better 
defined,  more  fully  his  own  creation,  than  those  of  the  author. 
Why,  then,  should  his  lights  in  his  invention  be  less  than  those  of 
the  author  in  his  book  ?  It  may  likewise  be  observed  that  the 
argument  from  property  is  itself  double-edged.  In  the  case  we 
have  referred  to  another  of  the  Judges  said  that  the  restraint  on 
republication  of  a  book  already  published  which  is  meant  by  the 
term  copyright  in  its  more  common  use,  so  far  from  arising  from 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  "  is  rather  in  derogation  of  the  natural 
right  of  an  owner  of  a  copy  of  a  published  book  to  make  what  use 
he  will  of  his  own  property  by  copying  it  or  otherwise." 

Mr.  Grant  White  adopts  the  ingenious  theory,  put  forward  as  a 
legal  argument  a  century  ago,  that  the  author  of  a  published 
book  never  really  parts  with  his  original  property.  He  "  sells  to 
each  buyer  a  certain  use  only  of  the  book.  He"  sells  the  paper, 
the  print,  and  the  binding  absolutely,  but  the  book  conditionally 
— that  is,  he  sells  the  volume  and  the  use  of  it,  but  not  the  copy/' 
On  this  argument  Mr.  T.  H.  Farrer  has  aptly  remarked  that  "  a 
chattel  going  about  the  world  with  an  implied  covenant*  by  every 
one  who  with  or  without  consideration  gets  possession  of  it  that 
he  will  not  imitate  it  would  certainly  be  a  legal  novelty."  And 
again,  as  Mr.  Farrer  has  also  pointed  out,  the  theory  of  absolute 
property  necessarily  breaks  down  in  those  very  cases  where,  on 
the  supposed  principle  of  natural  justice,  it  should  be  most  ap- 
plicable. "  In  those  productions  of  the  human  mind  which  are 
most  essentially  original,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  useful  to  mankind,  in  such  things  as  the  moral  doctrine  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  intellectual  theory  of  gravitation, 
of  evolutiou,  or  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  there  is  and  can  be 
no  exclusive  right."  Once  more,  if  it  be  said  that  the  alleged  pro- 
perty is  not  in  ideas  as  such,  but  in  the  particular  arrangement  of 
words,  is  the  property  in  the  signs  only — that  is,  in  the  "  copy  " 
of  the  words  as  printed  on  paper — or  is  it  in  the  thing  signified, 
the  articulate  sounds  themselves?  If  the  author's  natural  pro- 
perty does  extend  to  the  words  themselves  (and,  on  the  principles 
and  arguments  relied  on  for  perpetual  copyright,  we  cannot 
see  why  it  should  not),  then  natural  justice  requires,  not 
only  that  unlicensed  reprinting,  but  that  unlicensed  reading 
uloud  should  be  strictly  forbidden.  But,  considering  to  what 
lengths  the  law  of  copyright  in  musical  compositions  has  gone  as  it 
is  (with  results  of  gross  hardship  and  annoyance  to  many  persons 
who  have  done  no  wrong  and  deprived  the  copyright-owner  of  no 
penny  of  profit),  we  should  not  be  much  surprised  if  something  of 
this  kind  were  to  be  seriously  proposed  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Grant  White's  general  conclusion  is  beautifully  simple ;  be 
Tvould  like  to  repeal  all  the  Copyright  Acts  both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  these  kingdoms,  whereupon  he  thinks  it  would  follow,  by 
legal  consequence  too  clear  for  argument,  that  authors  would  be 
remitted  in  both  countries  to  their  original  perpetual  copyright  at 
common  law,  and  their  property,  like  any  other  property,  would 
be  protected  equally  and  perfectly  by  both  British  and  American 
courts  of  justice.  We  fear  Mr.  Grant  White  has  overlooked  a 
certain  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
1S34,  where  the  following  points  among  others  were  resolved  bv 
the  majority  of  the  Court.  That,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of 
the  argument  from  natural  right  of  property  (which  was  left 
doubtful),  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  common  law  of  the  United 
States,  but  only  a  sort  of  common  stock  of  English  law  which  has 
been  adopted  in  various  degrees  and  with  various  modifications 
by  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  That  the  author's  perpetual 
copyright  at  common  law,  whether  or  not  it  once  existed  in 
England,  never  existed  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
the  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  of  "securing  for  limited  times  to 
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authors   and  inventors   the  exclusive  use  of  their  respectin 
writings  and  discoveries"  distinctly  excludes  the  supposition 
that  authors,   any   more  than   inventors,  have   an  antecedeni 
common-law  right  not  limited  in  time.    This  decision  is  of  course 
binding  on  all  Federal  courts,  and,  though  not  binding  01 
the  municipal  courts  of  any  particular  State  of  the  Union,  woulc 
have  great  weight  in  all  of  them.     Thus  the  application  of  I 
Grant  White's  remedy  would  almost  certainly  leave  the  Ameri. 
author  entirely  without  protection.    Here  there  has  been  no  poL 
tivo  decision  ;  but  in  the  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  above  uial 
tioned  three  out  of  the  judges  and  Law  Lords  who  took  part  in  the, 
discussion  expressed  opinions  in  favour  of  the  common-law  righH 
six,  including  Lord  Brougham,  himself  a  copious  author,  werej 
against  it;  and  four  did  not  commit  themselves.    It  is  evideifl 
therefore,  that  for  British  authors  and  publishers  the  experiiuejH 
of  simply  repealing  the  existing  Copyright  Acts  would  be  precarioH 
in  the  extreme. 

This,  however,  docs  not  affect  the  soundness  of  the  mol 
general  principle  maintained  by  Mr.  Grant  White,  that  a  satisfal 
tory  international  copyright  law  would  consist  in  the  mutual  el 
tension  by  the  two  countries  to  each  other's  citizens  of  all  til 
advantages  conferred  by  the  copyright  law  in  either  of  them.  Bil 
that  would  require,  among  other  conditions,  an  assimilation  of  tb| 
term  of  copyright  in  the  two  countries.  If  this  and  other  diufl 
cultios  could  be  got  over,  the  advantages  are  obvious  ;  and  in  til 
case  in  hand  they  would  probably  be  greater  for  the  American  thai 
for  the  English  public.  "  Wo  should  have,"  says  Mr.  Grail 
White,  "  the  works  of  British  and  other  European  authors  inl 
better  form  than  that  in  which  they  are  now,  almost  of  necessitl 
presented  to  us.  The  American  book-buyer,  as  well  as  the  authol 
would  profit  by  the  act  of  justice ;  for  the  original  published 
having  such  an  immense  market  thrown  open  to  him,  would  pull 
lish  for  a  largo  instead  of  a  small  sale,  and  would  in  the  style  <■ 
his  issues  and  the  proportion  of  his  profit  consult  the  tastes  aui 
the  pockets  of  his  new  customers." 

But  here  is  just  the  worst  part  of  the  difficult}-.    The  obstacle! 
on  the  American  side  come,  not  from  the  authors,  but  from  thl 
makers  of  books.    As  the  Copyright  Commissioners  have  said,  thl 
most  active  opposition  in  the  United  States  arises  from  the  publ 
lishing  and  printing  interests;  and  particularly,  according  to  Mil 
Grant  White,  from  the  manufacturers  of  the  various  material-  of 
books.     Apart  from  copyright,  the  British  manufactured  bool 
would  undersell  the  American  one  in  the  American  market,  evel 
after  payment  of  freight  and  duty.    What  the  American  manul 
featuring  interests  really  want,  and  practically  have  under  thl 
existing  state  of  things,  is  "  the  protection  of  American  labour  at 
high  wages  against  British  labour  at  [relatively]  low  wages.l 
lience  the  requirement  persistently  made,  as  one  of  the  condition! 
for  any  copyright  convention  between  the  Unites  States  and  Engl 
land,  that  in  order  to  obtain  American  copyright  an  English  booJ 
shall  be  not   only   republished   by  a  citizen  of  the  Unite! 
States,  but  remanufactured  in  the  United  States.    The  difl'erencj 
between  American  and  British  cost  of  production  would  ulti-l 
mately  be  paid,  upon  this  plan,  by  the  buyer  of  the  book.  Appa-' 
rently  there  is  no  chance  of  Congress  being  persuaded  to  enter 
into  any  arrangement  save  on  this  footing  of  taxing  the  American 
consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  manufacturer ;  and  if  no 
better  terms  can  be  had,  perhaps  these  are  worth  considering.  It 
seems  to  be  thought  that,  if  they  are  accepted,  the  authorized 
American  reprints  of  books  first  published  in  England  should  be 
excluded  from  these  kingdoms.    But  we  incline  to  think,  with 
the  Board  of  Trade,  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  this. 
Suppose  that  an  American  publisher  brings  out  with  the  author'a 
consent  a  reprint  of  a  popular  English  work  in  a  cheaper  form  than 
the  original  English  edition.   Either  there  is  a  demand  in  England 
for  a  cheap  edition  or  there  is  not.  If  not,  theimportation  of  the  cheap 
reprint  from  America  will  be  a  failure,  and  the  British  publisher 
needs  not  to  be  protected  or  to  protect  himself  against  it.    But  if 
there  is  a  demand,  the  remedy  is  in  the  British  publisher's  own 
hands.     For  the  foundation  of  the  American  contention,  and 
the  knot  of  the  whole  difficulty,  is  that  if  both  alike  have 
to  pay  for  copyright  the  British  publisher  can  undersell  the 
American  even  in  the  American  market.    How  much  more  then 
could  he  do  so  in  his  own,  where  not  he  but  the  American  would 
have  to  pay  freight  and  charges  ?    He  would  simply  bring  out  his 
own  edition,  as  good  and  cheaper,  or  as  cheap  and  better,  or 
possibly  both  better  and  cheaper,  than  the  American  one.  Pro- 
tection of  dearer  against  cheaper  production  is  bad  economy  for 
the  community,   but  intelligible  for  the   producer.  English 
publishers  seem  now  to  be  taking  an  alarm  that  their  cheaper  pro- 
duction will  want  protection  against  the  dearer  production  of  the 
United  States.    If  it  indeed  be  true  that  the  English  book  trade 
is  in  so  pampered  and  artificial  a  condition  that  it  cannot  stand 
foreign  competition  on  its  own  ground,  and  with  cost  of  production 
in  its  favour,  why  then  the  sooner  this  can  be  put  an  end  to,  by 
the  dread  of  foreign  competition  or  otherwise,  the  better  for  the 
English  public.    But  perhaps  it  is  rather  idle  to  discuss  the  details 
of  a  possible  agreement  before  we  have  a  right  to  consider  it  pro-  j 
bable  that  a  settlement  of  any  kind  will  come  of  this  more  than  of  I 
various  former  attempts. 
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FORSTER  AND  DANIELL'S  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
BUSBECQ.* 

TNDER  the  Latinized  form  of  Busbequius,  Ogier  Gliiselin  de 
J  Busbecq  is  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  ordinary  English 
der.    His  name  is  embalmed  in  Bacon's  essay  on  "  Goodness, 

I  Goodness  of  Nature" ;  he  has  been  cited  and  laid  under  con- 
jution  by  historians  from  Robertson  to  Motley ;  Gibbon  has 
lected  upon  him,  perhaps  too  severely,  for  some  half-serious  pro- 
very  inclinations ;  and  the  curious  in  old-fashioned  Biblical 
nmentaries  may  now  and  then  light  upon  some  illustration 
Oriental  manners  given  on  the  authority  of  "  Busbequius." 
irticulturists  may  remember  that  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
s  introduction  of  the  tulip  and  the  familiar  lilac,  which  last  we 
sv  look  upon  as  indigenous  in  villa  gardens,  and  peculiarly  cha- 
teristic  of  an  English  spring  in  the  suburbs.  Lovers  of  classical 
.iquity  should  know  that  for  him  is  claimed  the  honour  of  having 
m  the  tirst  to  give  a  copy  of  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum,  and 
it  manuscripts  and  coins  of  his  collection  enrich  the  Imperial 
brary  at  Vienna.    But  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 

es  the  Lord  of  Busbecq  came  as  near  being  a  popular  author 
■  was  possible  to  a  man  who  wrote  in  Latin.  More  than  twenty 
tions  of  his  letters,  including  translations,  were  published  in 
ltwerp,  Paris,  Basle,  London,  Oxford,  Glasgow,  and  others  of 
he  literary  capitals  of  Europe."  "Within  the  last  twenty  years 
revival  of  the  irrepressible  Eastern  Question  has  caused,  in 
ance  and  Belgium  at  least,  a  revival  of  interest  in  one  who  knew 
well  "  the  Turk  as  he  was  when  he  dictated  to  Europe  instead 
Europe  dictating  to  him."  Unfortunately  the  interest  taken  in 
sbecq  does  not  seem  to  be  always  "  according  to  knowledge." 
Mrs.  Forstar  and  Daniell  have  headed  a  section  of  the  present 
igraphy  "  Removal  of  the  Rubbish  " — to  wit,  the  errors  and  mis- 
tements  of  ancient  and  modern  date  with  which  Busbecq's 
itory  has  been  gradually  overlaid.   No  English  reader,  certainly, 

II  be  in  danger  of  believing  the  assertion  or  suggestion  of  an 
^hteenth-century  translator,  De  Foy,  that  when  Busbecq  came 

England  on  the  occasion  of  Philip  and  Mary's  marriage, 
;nry  VIII.  tried  to  inveigle  him  into  his  service.  But  there  are 
ler  myths  not  so  glaringly  false ;  and  the  most  recent  guides 
2in  to  be  the  most  dangerous.    The  present  biographers  make 

onslaught  upon  If.  Rouziere,  who  has  apparently — we  only  re- 
at  what  we  are  here  told — put  forth  a  history  of  his  own 
vention  about  Ogier  Ghiselin's  boyhood,  attaching  the  story 

an  old  house  at  Coinines,  which  since  i860 — the  date  of  M. 
Diiziere's  treatise — has  been  shown  as  Busbecq's  birthplace, 
sither  mu3t  the  inquiring  tourist  put  his  faith  in  M.  Huysman's 
striking  picture,"  "  Soliman  fait  arreter  Busbecq,  diplomat 
aroand,  Constantinople,  1 555,"  though  it  has  been  bought  by  the 
lgian  Government,  and  now  adorns  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at 
jmines.  The  incident,  alas !  never  happened  at  all.  Busbecq 
as  for  some  time  confined  to  his  house  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
js,  and  in  speaking  of  his  detention,  De  Eoy  used  the  expression, 
une  etroite  prison  " — a  phrase  which  his  given  rise  to  a  legend 
at  the  ambassador  was  confined  in  the  Seven  Towers.  If 
usbecq  was  imprisoned,  it  stands  to  reason  that  he  must  have 
:en  first  arrested  ;  and  here  you  have  the  subject  of  M.  Huys- 
an's  picture,  to  which  the  IJelgian  authorities  have  given  the 
eight  of  their  official  sanction.  Thus  history  is  made. 
So  much  for  legend ;  now  for  facts.  Ogier  Ohiselin  de 
usbecq  was  born  in  1522  at  Comines,  though  there  is  no 
idenco  to  connect  him  with  the  house  which  now  claims  to 
j  his  birthplace.  The  district  from  which  he  took  his  best-, 
lown  appellation  lay  on  the  river  Lys,  ubout  two  miles  from 
omines,  and  is  now  within  the  modern  French  frontier.  Its  name, 
mv  spelt  Bousbecque,  in  which  wo  may  recognize  our  familiar 
ord  W,  comes  from  that  of  a  tributary  of  the  Lyi,  still  known  as 
ecque  des  bois.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  neigneuries  of  La  Lys 
id  Bousbecque  passed  by  marriage  into  the  noble  house  of 
hiselin,  whose  history  is  here  cuMully  worked  out,  and  made  much 
ore  interesting  than  ancestral  history  usually  i<.  Though  sulli- 
ently  distinguished  in  their  own  day,  the  fih'i-elins  of  BoiubecqtM 
ould  now  be  forgotten,  were  it  not.  for  the  fume  of  Ogier,  the 
legitimate  son  of  George  Ghiaelin  II.  by  Catherine  llespiel,  who 
said  to  have  been  a  servant  at  the  chateau.  Though  Ogier  was 
it,  at  hat  been  fancied,  the  sole  ofl'spi  ing  of  the  Lord  of  Bous- 
ecque,  who  in  fact  had  three  legitimate  children,  he  teemt  from 
is  earliest  years  to  hate  been  treat  I  as  a  son  of  tho  house,  and 
>  have  been  bronglit  up  under  hit  father*  roof;  and  on  his  leaving 

le  University  o!  Louvain  in  1540,  a  patent  of  legitimation  was 

Meined  for  him  from  Charlei  V.   Long  nfterwardt.  he  bought  a 

fe-iuterest,  in  the  s-ignfiiry  of  Bousbecque,  which  hud  by  that 
me  passed  to  a  fenule  line. 

The  authors  permil  themaelvM  a  flight  of  imagination  as  to  tho 

ifluence  probabh  e\,.rei  -d  ,i,,on  young  Bti  l..c«,  bj,  his  lather's 
mnexion  and  neighbour,  George  Jlalluin,  Seigneur  of  Oomintt. 
lalluin,  tho  friend  of  Krasinus,  and  tho  adviser  and  critic  of  the 
rammarian  I  )>  ^.nnie:  is  an  interesting  <  haractei  ;  but  we 
mid  have  dispensed  with  th>>  long  and  avowedly  Imaginary  dis- 
burse, beginning  "  My  hoy,"  and  going  on  to  "my  dear  voimg 
iend,"  which  is  here  put.  into  his  mouth.    What  is  certain  is 

•  The  Life  unrl  Litter*  if  fhjirr  Clweli,,       HinltetHJ,  f tlgntUf  of  H»u: 

cgue,  Knight,  Imperial  Jmtmuador,    Bjrl  htrlti  Thornton  VOHUr,  M  \ 
le  Fellow  of  Jejin  College  CnmOri.le,.  Vicsi  <•!  Hlnxloo  ;  and  V.  II.  Wnck- 
irno  DaOUNl,  M.A.,  l»t«  follow  of  iimilv  Collr^.,  »  anilm.lgc,  |i.,r, , - 
:-La\Y.   a  vols.   London:  (;.  Kcgan  1'nul  &  Co.  1881. 


that  the  lad  was  sent  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Louvain,  and  that 
after  five  years'  study  there,  he  went  the  round  of  the  Universities 
of  Paris,  Bologna,  and  Padua.  His  next  appearance  is  in  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  marriage  between 
Mary  of  England  and  Philip  of  Spain,  his  position  being  then 
that  of  what  we  should  call  an  attache  to  Don  Pedro  Lasso,  the 
ambassador  of  Ferdinand  King  of  the  Romans.  If,  as  is  said, 
Busbecq  acted  as  secretary,  it  is  possible,  the  biographers  suggest, 
that  "  his  despatches  from  England  may  still  be  lying  among  the 
archives  at  Vienna  to  gladden  the  heart  of  some  future  dis- 
coverer." 

Only  a  few  days  after  his  return  home  in  the  autumn  of  1554, 
Busbecq  received  a  summons  from  Ferdinand  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  ambassador  at  Constantinople.  These  duties  are  serious 
even  now ;  but  they  are  light  compared  to  what  they  were  at  a 
time  when  "  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  "  that  Ferdinand  and  his 
kingdoms  "  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sultan,  who  might  any  day 
annihilate  his  forces,  and  take  possession  of  his  dominions."  Nor 
was  the  post,  though  honourable,  much  coveted.  "  The  Turks  re- 
garded an  ambassador  simply  in  the  light  of  a  hostage  "  ;  and  had 
carried  out  this  view  by  flinging  Busbecq's  immediate  predecessor, 
Mai vezzi,  into  a  dungeon,  from  the  effects  of  which  confinement 
he  never  recovered,  and  by  selling  his  servants  for  slaves.  How- 
ever, Busbecq — to  judge  by  the  speed  with  which  he  posted  to 
Vienna — jumped  at  the  offer  ;  and,  though  he  was  more  than  once 
kept  under  restraint  and  surveillance — in  his  second  letter  he  says- 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  been  little  better  than  prisoners  for 
the  last  six  months — and  though  it  was  once  intimated  to  him  that 
he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  sent  home  noseless  and  earless,  he  came 
unharmed  out  of  the  lion's  den,  "  bringing  with  me,"  he  says,  "  as 
the  fruit  of  eight  years'  exertions,  a  truce  for  eight  years."  It  is  to- 
this  period,  from  1554  to  1562,  during  which  he  once  revisited 
Vienna,  that  Busbecq's  Turkish  Letters,  the  most  popular  of  his 
writings,  belong.  These  four  letters,  of  which  we  have  a  transla- 
tion in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,  were  written  in  Latin 
to  an  old  fellow-student,  Nicholas  Michault,  Seigneur  of  Indevelt, 
without  any  thought  of  publication.  It  was  not  till  1581  that  the 
first  Turkish  Letter  was  sent,  without  its  writer's  sanction,  to  the 
press. 

Although  Busbecq,  on  his  return  from  his  second  embassy  to 
Solyinan,  felt,  or  at  least  professed  to  feel,  a  desire  for  a  peaceful 
country  life  with  his  friends  and  his  books,  and  though  he 
moralized  upon  the  miseries  of  Court  life,  where  an  honest  man 
was  as  "  an  ass  among  monkeys,"  his  services  were  too  highly 
valued  by  Ferdinand,  now  Emperor,  and  his  son  Maximilian,  for 
him  to  be  allowed  to  retire.  In  the  capacity  of  ecuyer  tranchant 
or  sewer  he  accompanied  the  boy  Archduke  Rudolf,  the  future 
Emperor,  and  his  brother  Ernest  to  the  Court  of  Philip  of  Spain  ; 
and  though  he  soou  left  that  post — perhaps  because,  as  his  present 
biographers  suggest,  he  was  too  thorough  a  disciple  of  the  school 
of  Erasmus  to  be  a  persona  grata  to  Philip's  Jesuits — the  liberal- 
minded  Maximilian  showed  his  undiminished  confidence  in  him 
by  appointing  him  governor  and  seneschal  to  his  remaining  sons. 
From  1570  Busbecq's  employment  lay  in  France,  first  in  the 
service  of  Maximilian's  daughter,  the  wife  of  Charles  IX.,  and 
finally  in  .acting  at  the  Court  of  France  as  the  Emperor  Rudolf's 
ambassador,  though,  as  our  authors  think,  without  being  formally 
accredited.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the  story  of  his  end. 
Though,  as  far  as  appears,  he  had  never  revisited  the  home 
of  his  youth  since  ho  left  it  for  Vienna  and  the  East,  he  still 
cherished  the  hope  of  one  dav  returning  there.  lie  had  bought 
the  seigneury,  and  restored  tho  chateau  ;  and  a  tradition  still 
lingers  at  Bousbecque  of  his  beautiful  garden  filled  with  tulips 
and  lilacs  and  other  rare  plants.  At  last  tho  veteran  diploma- 
tist, then  seventy  years  of  age,  set  out  to  take  possession.  Near 
Rouen,  at  a  hamlet  called  Cailly,  where  he  halted  for  tho  night, 
ho  was  seized  and  carried  off  by  a  band  of  marauders,  professedly 
in  tho  service  of  the  League.  Though  Busbecq  bore  himself 
bravely,  lecturing  his  captors  on  ambassadorial  privileges  with  Hindi 
effect  that  they  repented  and  brought  him  and  his  baggage  back  to 
Cailly  tin;  next  morning,  the  shock  killed  him.  lie;  died  at  a 
neighbouring  chateau,  October  20,  1 572,  expressing  a  last  wish 
that  his  iiearl  at  least  might  he  laid  in  Bousbecque  church. 

The  letters  which  Busbecq  wrote  from  France  to  Maximilian, 
then  King  of  Hungary,  and  10  his  son  the  Bmperor  Rudolf,  nro 
much  less  known  than  the  Tuilii-h  Kpistlcs.  Indeed,  th0  present 
translation  seems  to  he  the  lirst,  in  pur  language;  and  even  in  the 

original  Latin  tic  -.  n.  •  ad  li  I  to  Maximilian,  dating  from  1574 

to  1  ^7'.,  as  well  a.  thi  It  I  live  letters  to  l.'udolf,  writlenduring  tho 
wars  of  the  League,  have,  U  r  understand,  been  printed  only  in  0110 
scarce  Wok,  the  second  edition  ot  llowaert,  published  at  Brussels, 
I0-32,  and  "appear  to  have  altogether  e  raped  the  notice  of  his- 
torians and  biographers. '  Tho  last  of  these  almost  unknown 
lutters,  dated   Ironi   Mantes,  August  27,   1590,  describes  tho 

"I  lions  of  Henry  of  Navarre  before  Paris,  the  approach  of 

Carina  and  Ma\et,ii.i  to  its  relief,  and  the  general  expectation 
ol  on  engagement,  together  with  some  curious  details  of  Carina's 
preparations  1-,  receive  the  French  cavalrv  his  musketeers  behind 
ropes  mid  stake  ,  well  supplied  wit h  double  bullets  linked  with 
copper  wire,  "very  elective  ngainst  horses,"  and  his  masked 
batteries  id  cannon  loaded  with  chain-shot.  The  whole  seiies  of 
letteis  to  Rudolf  is  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  for  the  history 
of  l-ranre,  but  also  for  that  of  the  struggle  in  t he  Netherlands, 
ie;-a,d  to  which  Biids^cq's  testimony  on  some  important 
I"""1"  '"  '  I"  hnv«  been  overlooked  by  historians.  But  ordinary 
readers  will  probably  lind  more  entertainment  in  the  discursive 
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and  gossiping  Turkish  Epistles,  in  ■which  the  whole  of  Busbecq's 
many-aided  nature  is  revealed.  We  learn  how  he  was  always  on 
the  look-out  for  coins,  inscriptions,  and  new  plants:  how  it  sur- 
prised hiui  to  receive  in  mid-winter  nosegays  of  wild  narcissus, 
hyacinth,  and  tho  tlowers  "  which  the  Turks  call  Tulipan  "  ;  how 
he  had  a  dead  canielopard  daft  up  for  his  examination  ;  with  what 
interest  ho  questioned  two  Goths  from  tho  Crimea  about  th-ir 
language,  and  took  down  a  list  of  words  "  the  snmo  as  ours, 
or  only  a  little  different."  We  hear  all  about  his  private 
menagerie  at  Constantinople,  how  tho  Assyrian  lynx  pined  to 
death  on  being  separated  from  a  servant  to  whom  it  had 
taken  a  fancy ;  and  how  the  tame  stag  turned  savage,  and 
was  killed  with  difficulty.  Wo  learn  how  he  disported  him- 
self, lirst  bolting  his  gales,  in  shooting  kites  with  a  crossbow — 
though  he  knew  it  was  wrong.  Here  too  we  have  the  original 
version  of  the  story  cited  by  Bacon  of  the  Christian  who  got  into 
trouble  "for  gagging  in  a  waggishness  a  long  billed  fowl";  in 
truth  the  bird  was  a  goatsucker.  Busbeeq,  like  Bacon,  seems 
hardly  able  to  commiserate  a  goatsucker  ;  but  ho  is  loud  in  praise 
of  the  Turks'  gentleness  with  horses,  so  unlike  the  rough  ways  of 
Christian  grooms.  Or,  to  take  less  trivial  incidents,  he  brings 
before  us  the  piteous  sight  of  wagyonloads  of  Hungarian  boys  and 
j>ir!s  and  long  strings  of  chained  men  on  their  way  to  the  Con- 
stantinople slave-market,  "  qutc  cum  viderem  vix  lacrvmas  tone- 
bam,"  Still  more  grievous  was  it  to  see  the  Spanish  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  at  Djerbeh  in  1560  marched  into  Con- 
stantinople, staggering  from  weakness  and  fatigue,  insulted  and 
bustled.  Busbeeq  did  all  he  could  to  relieve  the  immediate  wants 
of  the  unhappy  men,  besides  advancing  money  and  standing 
surety  for  ransoms  to  an  extent  that  frightened  him.  But  he 
was  unable  to  harden  his  heart  against  gallant  trentlemen  who 
.appealed  to  hitu  to  save  them  from  the  galleys  ;  and  he  could  only 
hope,  with  some  qualms,  that  they  would  have  the  means  and  the 
will  to  repay  their  benefactor. 

The  present  biographers  have  translated  Busbecq's  Latin  into 
flowing  English,  and  have  produced  a  most  readable  book.  The 
ease  indeed  of  the  style  suggests  that  the  translation  must  be  a 
free  one  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  this  is  so.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  that  we  like  the  occasional  amendment  or  Angli- 
cizing of  Busbecq's  Turkish ;  for  instance,  jackals  and  yoghoort 
(sour  milk)  where  he  wrote  ciacales  and  lugurtha;  Pasha  instead 
of  the  older  form  Bassa;  or  the  substitution  of  Aga  in  some 
cases  where  he  wrote  preefectiut,  and  of  Ilouris  where  he  was 
content  with  virgines.  In  one  place  mention  is  made  of  lloostem's 
dragoons — a  word  which  we  do  not  find  in  any  form  in  the  corre- 
sponding passage  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  1660;  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  translators  may  have  followed  some  other  text.  With  a 
similar  reservation,  we  also  question  the  propriety  of  the  intro- 
duction of  "  Protestant  disturbances  "  where  our  Latin  text  speaks 
of  disturbances  "  propter  novitatera  religionis."'  Nor  was  it  neces- 
sary to  briDg  in  the  French  expressions  «  propos  and  canards — 
some  English  equivalent  could  surely  have  been  found  for  cujim  rei 
occasione  and  for  fabulcc.  But  we  have  neither  space  nor  wish  to 
be  minutely  critical.  Mr.  Eorster  and  Mr.  Daniell  have  worked 
out  their  subject  with  loving  care ;  they  appear  to  have  hunted  up 
■every  attainable  fact,  date,  and  document  relative  to  their  hero; 
they  have  elucidated  his  letters  by  frequent  notes  and  a  useful 
summary  of  Hungarian  history;  and  we  feel  grateful  to  them  for 
adding  so  much  to  our  knowledge  of  a  very  remarkable  man.  In 
Busbecq,  liberal-minded,  enlightened,  religious,  a  diplomatist,  a 
scholar,  a  linguist,  keenly  interested  alike  in  classic  antiquity,  in 
Teutonic  philology,  or  in  natural  history  and  botany,  we  see  the 
man  of  the  school  of  the  Benaissanco  at  his  best. 


THE  STUDENT'S  HELM IIOLTZ.' 

TUIE  interest  taken  in  the  modern  theory  of  music  has  greatly 
increased  within  the  last  lew  years.  The  great  disco- 
veries and  brilliant  speculations  of  Ilehnholtz  may  be  said 
really  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  and  already 
its  importance  is  so  far  recognized  that  a  paper  in  acoustics  is 
now  part  of  many  of  the  Univeisity  examinations  for  musical 
degrees.  And  this  has  happened  in  spite  of  much  antagonism, 
for  at  first  the  support  given  by  scientific  results  to  those  few 
musicians  who  were  opposed  to  "equal  temperament"  caused  the 
subject  of  musical  acoustics  to  be  looked  on  with  dread  and 
horror  by  all  musicians,  who,  being  content  with  the  system,  feared 
to  see  it  cleared  away,  and  pianos  and  organs  with  twenty  or  thirty 
keys  to  the  octave,  and  other  frightful  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
same  class  introduced  into  their  art.  Of  course  text  books  are  a 
natural  result  of  examinations,  but  as  a  complete  knowledge  of  this 
subject  requires  both  a  physical  and  musical  training,  the  number 
of  writers  competent  to  produce  works  on  musical  acoustics  is 
limited,  and  the  number  of  books  produced  has  been  small.  Many 
of  them  have  great  merit,  but  hardly  one  of  them  could  be  put  into  j 
the  hands  of  a  student  of  music  with  any  hope  of  his  getting 
■  clear  idea  of  his  subject  ;  and  up  to  the  present  time 
a  student  would  probably  do  best  by  undertaking  the  somewhat  < 
alarming  task  of  reading  Helmholtz's  gigautic  work,  for  there,  1 
thanks  to  the  great  physicist's  clear  style  and  great  grasp  of  j 

•  The  Student's  Htlinluilt: — Mistical  Acoustics;  or,  the  Phenomena  of  I 
Sound  as  conntctrd  with  Music.    I5v  John  Iiro.idhousc,  Author  of  "  IlenrV 
SmarVsCornposif  Senior  theOrsan  Analysed,"  and"  Violins  Old  and  New,""'  1 
&c    With  more  thai.  100  Illustration*.  "  London  :  W.  Keevca.    iS3i.  1 


his  subject,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  misunderstand  him.  Yet 
as   a  beginner's  difficulties  are  great  in  this  subject,  one  of  tot 
titles;  of  the  present  work,  The  Student's  Helmholtz,  is  most  attrae 
live.   Were  an  experienced  teacher  to  take  Helmholtz  and  marill 
passages  in  it  as  he  would  do  for  a  pupil's  reading,  extract 
them  and  connect  them  by  a  few  simple  words,  ho  would  maktl 
a  really  useful  text-book.    This  was  what  we  hoped  Mr.  Bi-.iadM 
house  might  have  done;  but  we  are  disappointed.    It  is  lessll 
Student's  Helmholtz  than  an  attempt  to  write  a  partly  origiim 
text-book  and  eke  it  out  with  quotations  from  Helmholtz,  Sedhal 
Taylor,  Pole,  Tyndall,  &c.  Within  its  covers  may  bo  found  aim  oil 
everything  necessary  to  form  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  subject  ■ 
the  same  sen^e  that  all  the  elements  of  a  meal  arc  to  be  found  H 
the  air,  a  glass  of  sea-water,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  box  of  match  J 
and  an  old  nail ;  but  the  chances  of  getting  mental  nourishmeB 
from  the  one  are  about  the  same  as  those  of  getting  bodily  refresH 
□lent  from  tho  other. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  an  error  of  judgtueJ 
in  writers  on  acoustics  to  spend  so  much  time  and  spaoj 
on  the  discussion  of  tho  crest  and  hollow  waves  of  watflfl 
cornfields,  &c,  before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  tfl 
air  sound-wave  of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  This  courfl 
seems  to  us  to  be  likely  to  confuse  the  ideas  of  the  studerw 
and  there  are  other  ways  of  clearly  demonstrating  the  fact  tha 
a  wave  can  move  forward  without  any  actual  translation  of  tbl 
particles  of  the  medium  through  vphieh  it  passes.  Whether  tlrfl 
habit  of  other  writers  has  confused  the  mind  of  the  author  M 
the  work  which  we  are  now  considering,  or  whether  he  has  not 
the  power  of  correctly  describing  physical  phenomena,  we  cannol 
guess.  But  never  have  we  seen  such  hopeless  confusion  as  is  to  hi 
found  in  the  lirst  few  chapters  of  this  book.  Crest  and  hollow 
waves  and  air  sound  waves  are  inextricably  entangled,  and  out  al 
the  jumble  of  ideas  the  author  evolves  the  hope  that  the  studenl 
may  be  able  to  mislead  another  by  imparting  to  him  the  idea  dfl 
"  Wave  motion  in  the  air  by  the  rising  (condensation)  and  fatlii  J 
(rurvf action)  of  air  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that,  in  whiiM 
the  sound  wave  is  travelling,  be  the  latter  what  it  may.''  The  italic! 
are  the  author's. 

The  author  in  discussing  air-waves  boldly  makes  use  of  till 
sinuous  curves  which  are  actual  diagrams  of  the  crest  end  holloa 
waves,  without  any  warning  that  they  are  in  this  case  the  resull 
of  a  mathematical  artifice,  or  any  attempt  to  show  the  relation  be] 
tween  the  curve  and  this  form  of  wave.  And  even  quotation! 
from  different  authors  follow  each  other  without  a  word  of  ex| 
planation,  the  one  dealing  with  crest  and  hollow  waves,  and  tha 
other  with  sound  waves,  and  so  on,  for  more  than  half  the  book! 
The  extracts  from  other  writers  are  made  in  full,  no  attemp 
being  made  to  cut  out  irrelevant  passages  which  refer  to  for.: 
chapters,  and  to  figures  which  have  not  been  reproduced  in  t 
text.  What  is  a  student  to  make  of  this  passnge  (from  a  quotii 
tiou  from  Airy)  suddenly  presented  to  him  without  a  word  of  ex 
planation  p — 

It  has  been  seen  in  Article  48  that  in  a  divergent  oscillating  wave  of  nil 
such  as  we  may  suppose  to  In:  caused  by  the  vibrations  of  a  btriflg,  the  mot 
tion  of  the  particles  is  of  the  order  li,  whose  lirst  term  varies  as  the  distances 

raised  to  the  power- J. 

And  this  appalling  passage  is  quoted  twice  in  the  course  of  tha 
present  work,  which  is  not  intended  as  a  book  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  teachers,  but  as  a  text-buok  for  musical  students,  who, 
as  a  rule,  have  no  physical  or  mathematical  training  at  all.  With 
reference  to  the  want  of  explanation  of  the  curves  representing 
waves  noticed  above,  we  must  point  out  that  the  author's  failure 
to  explain  the  simple  process  of  analytical  geometry  by  which 
they  are  produced  gets  him  into  great  di|jicullies  in  his  chapters 
on  compound  tones,  in  which,  in  attempting  to  expound  Ohm's  law 
and  Fourier's  theorem,  he  actually  speaks  of  adding  two  curves 
together. 

There  is  one  curious  omission  common  to  almost  all  the  ele- 
mentary text-books  on  this  subject  which  we  have  read.  They 
till  discuss  what  they  call  Helmholtz's  theory  of  consonance  and 
dissonance ;  but  the  writers  as  a  rule  content  themselves  by  point- 
ing out  that  the  "  roughness  :'  or  "  smoothness  "  of  an  interval 
when  both  notes  are  sounded  together  depends  on  the  greater  or 
smaller  number  of  the  partials  of  each  tone  which  produce  beats 
with  each  other  of  certain  frequency.  Why  this  beating  should 
produce  roughness,  and  why,  if  the  beats  are  slower  or  faster,  no 
roughness  is  produced,  they  none  of  them  explain;  and  yet  it  is 
that  very  explanation  which  it  Helmholtz's  theory  of  consonance 
and  dissonance.  As  he  himself  points  out,  this  theory  holds 
good  in  most  cases  without  his  speculations  on  the  functions 
of  the  organ  of  Corti  being  at  all  insisted  upon.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  point  out  to  the  student  that  au  intermitting  excite- 
ment of  a  nerve  always  produces  a  more  intense  sensation  than 
a  continuous  excitement,  when  the  intermittences  are  faster  than 
a  certain  rate  and  slower  than  a  certain  other  rate,  and  that- 
what  holds  good  of  nerves  of  touch  and  sight  also  holds  good  of 
nerves  of  hearing,  and  that  hence  comes  tbe  difference  in  kind  of  the. 
sensations  produced  by  the  steady  vibrations  of  a  consonant  chord 
and  the  lluttering  vibrations  of  a  discord.  Perhaps  as  the  majority 
of  those  who  read  Helmholtz  are  musicians  who  make  themselves 
physicists  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  work,  rather  than  men 
of  general  scieiititic  education  who  are  fond  of  music,  this 
physiological  point,  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  Helmholtz's 
work,  has  partly  escaped  the  attention  even  of  careful  readers,  tha 
musician  being  more  inclined  to  read  and  remember  the  chapter, 
ou  temperament  and  the  many  devices  for  playing  keyed  instru- 
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ments  in  an  approximation  to  the  exact  scale.  In  spite  of  his  title 
of  The  Student's  Helinholtz  Mr.  Broadbouse  does  not  touch  upon 
this  point,  though,  as  we  may  remind  him,  the  title  of  the  parent 
work  is  On  the  Perceptions  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music,  and  that  it  is  quite  as  much  to  the  clear  ex- 
planation of  the  probable  physiology  of  the  ear  as  to  his  physical 
researches  thatllelmholtz's  reputation  as  the  scientific  explainer  of 
music  is  due.  Even  the  functions,  or  presumed  functions,  of  th<3 
organ  of  Corti  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  explanatory  powers  of  a 
good  text-book  writer;  and  though  these  iiinciions  are  still  some- 
what matters  of  discussion  and  speculation,  yet  great  light  has 
lately  been  thrown  on  the  probability  of  there  being  some  appa- 
ratus in  the  ear  to  select  particular  vibrations  by  experiments 
showing  that  such  an  apparatus  does  exist  in  even  very  low 
animals,  a  fact  which  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of  certain 
shrimps  by  the  simple  device  of  playing  the  French  horn  to  them. 

Bad  though  this  book  is  as  an  elementary  treatise  on  sound,  it 
nevertheless  has  good  points  in  it,  and  Mr.  Broadhnuse  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  calm  musicianly  spirit  in  which  he  discusses 
the  relative  merits  of  the  tonic  sol  fa  and  the  "star!'"  notations, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  he  shows  himself  a  sincere  lover 
of  his  art,  and  one  who  feels  how  much  may  be  done  bv  elevating 
the  system' of  musical  teaching.  We  may  quote  one  passage  of 
li is  defence  of  the  staff  notation  as  bearing  on  this  point :  — 

The  "average  young  lady"  of  course  knows  nothing  at  all  about  key 
relationship,  but  that  is  not  because  the  system  of  notation  from  which  she 
plays  or  sings  is  defective,  but  because  she  has  rever  been  taught  all  that 
the  system  is  capable  of  doing.  The  flats,  sharps,  and  naturals  of  that 
system,  which  are  usually  the  ike  noire  of  the  said  "  average  young  lady," 
would  not  be  enemies  to  reading  at  sight,  but  friends,  if  she  had  only  been 
taught  what  purpose  they  served,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  are  indispensable 
in  any  system  of  notation. 

A  similar  largeness  of  mind  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Broadhouse's 
treatment  of  the  question  of  equal  temperament,  lie  shows  that 
strictly  equal  temperament  is  so  unbearable  that  it  is  never  really 
used  in  practice,  and  that  though  an  approximation  to  the  exact 
scale  is  used  by  good  musicians  who  are  free  to  choose  their  tones, 
yet  the  exact  scale  is  never  thoroughly  carried  out.  It  is 
pleasant  to  find  this  subject  discussed  in  such  a  spirit.  We 
too  often  find  writers,  on  the  one  hand,  asserting  that  strict  equal 
temperament  of  twelve  exactly- equal  semitones  to  the  octave  is 
quite  perfect  enough,  and  that  no  difference  is  perceptible  between 
harmonies  played  in  such  a  scale  and  harmonies  with  perfect  in- 
tervals; or,  on  the  other  hand,  saying  that  chords  in  equal  tem- 
perament oflend  every  refined  ear ;  that  not  only  ought  all  music 
to  be  performed  in  the  strictly  exact  scale,  but  "that  all  violinists 
and  vocalists  worthy  of  the  name  of  artist  always  do  use  their 
favourite  method.  Both  classes  of  fanatics  are  of  course  beyond 
reason  and  argument.  It  is  matter  for  regret  that  an  author  of  Mr. 
Broadhouse's  generally  clew  mind  and  impartial  views  should  have 
attempted  a  task  so  unsuitod  to  his  powers  as  that  of  preparing  a 
scientific  text- book  obviously  is.  But  a  bad  text-book  is  a  very 
bad  thing,  tending  to  hinder  students  in  their  progress,  dishearten- 
ing them,  and  disgusting  them  with  their  subject,  and  therefore 
can  never  be  dealt  with  tenderly. 


BABB1  JESnUA.* 

f  IMIE  title  of  the  book-  Rabbi  Jesh  an  :  an  Tjistem  Story,  is  disin- 

genuous,  leading  one  to  expect  something  quite  ditterent  from  I 
the  real  contents.  The  uninitiated  reader  who  expects  to  find  an 
Oriental  tale  or  apologue  w  ill  be  disappointed,  and  perhaps  not  ' 
unreasonably  shocked,  at  being  entrapped  into  a  disquisition  on 
themes  which  he  has  Men  accustomed  to  approach  in  a  very  di Here nt 
spirit.  On  the  other  hand  the  initiated,  or  at  h  ast  the  reader  who 
has  a  smattering  of  Hebrew,  will  be  prepared  to  find  the  life  of  1 
Our  Lord  treated  from  a  purely  Jewish  standpoint,  and  a  glance  at  j 
the  preface  will  lead  him  to  look  for  valuable  illustrations  of  that 
Life  from  Talmudic  and  Other  Hebrew  lure  These  expectations 
are  also  doomed  to  disappointment ;  for,  although  the  work  contains 
avast  amount  of  such  learning  in  a  highly  concentrated  form,  it  is 
not  new  and  not  always  very  obviously  apposite;  while  the  whole 
plau  of  the  composition  is  in  questionable  taste.  A  learned  Jaw 
who,  boldly  proclaiming  himself  as  such,  unould  conscientiously 
set  about  compiling  a  treatise  on  the  life  and  teaching  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  Faith,  would  deserve  and  meet,  with  a 
respectful  reception.  A  Christian,  who  chose  to  adopt  a  secular 
tind  rationalistic  view  of  all  or  pnit  of  the  same  subject,  and 
brought  learning,  eloquence,  and  honest v  to  bar  upon  it, 
would  also,  as  wo  know  from  at  least  one  biilliant  example, 
be  justly  appreciated,  however  much  antagoni-ni  hi,  views  might 

provoke.    But  oM  wh<>,  with  Mholai-tblp  and  eloquence  at  his 

•  omniand— for  we  must  own  I  lint  the  book  Immim  e>i.|.|i<-e  of 
both— pretend m  to  ignore  the  w  hole  Christian  fabric  assume*  the 
very  transparent  disguise  of  no  impartial  Inquirer,  and  tnveethM 
the  characters  of  tho  New  TeiHHDt  history  by  giving  them 

Hebrew  names,  will  hardly  gain  mueli  sympathy  li  h  ( 'hri-dinn 

public  even  if  he  escape  the  suspicion  of  profanity  nnd  podiintrv. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  make  these  disparaging  pre- 
liminary remarks,  for  we  feel  that  lind  tho  anonymous  tlnt hor  not 
committed  tho  initial  fault  of  diaingvnaonsnsM,  his  WOrdl  and 
arguments  would  have  been  li-ieimi  to  with  attention  .ind  re- 
spect 

*  ItablA  Juhuai  an  Eastern  Story.    London j  C  Kgnn  I'mil  \  (Jo. 


Rabbi  Jeshua  commences  with  a  description  of  the  Jordan 
valley,  of  the  Hasaya,,  or  Therapeuta?,  and  other  Jewish  ascetics 
who  frequented  its  wild  solitudes,  and  dwells  particularly  on  tho 
work  and  character  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  The  local  colouring 
is  exact ;  the  mysterious  figure  of  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah 
is  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand ;  but  why  speak  of  him  as 
"  Hanan  of  Bethania,  the  Hebrew  Prophet  of  the  Jordan  Valley," 
and  dispose  of  his  mission  to  '•'  baptize  with  water  unto  repentance  " 
by  asserting  that  "  as  a  member  of  the  sect,  of  the  Hasaya  he  incul- 
cated the  duty  of  washing  in  cold  witter  as  conducive  to  chastity"? 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  shrinks  from  the  ultimate  conse- 
quences of  this  assertion  by  speaking  of  it  later  on  as  "  the  initia- 
tory rite  of  ablution."  That  the  public  profession  of  a  prophet  and 
wonder  worker  may  be  traced  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  the 
school  of  the  Prophets  in  Samuel's  time  clown  to  the  fanatical 
dervishes  of  the  present  day  is,  as  the  writer  suggests,  an  historical 
fact  ;  but  this  proves  little  more  than  what  is  already  accepted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  constitution  of  society  in  the  East  has  under- 
gone scarcely  any  change  ;  and  it  needs  something  more  than 
mere  implication  to  shake  the  faith  of  eighteen  centuries  in  the 
mission  of  the  Baptist  and  of  his  Divine  Master  and  disciple.  The 
New  Testament  narratives  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are  thus  spoken  of : — 

One  chronicle  is  often  attributed  to  Rabbi  Saul,  pupil  of  Gamaliel,  and  a 
native  of  Asia  Minor.  A  second  breathes  the  spirit  of  a  narrow  pbarisaic 
sect  of  Shammai.  A  third,  written  by  an  Alexandrine  Jew,  is  full  of 
cabbalistic  lore  and  of  Egyptian  mysticism  ....  but  the  following 
pages  are  based  on  a  short  but  succinct  account  of  the  life  of  Rabbi 
Jeahua,  which  was  written  by  one  of  his  first  disciples,  Simeon  has  Saddik. 

These  name3  are  easy  enough  to  identify,  but  we  fancy  that  a 
Jew  would  designate  quite  a  different  person  by  the  last-men- 
tioned title  of  "  Simon  the  Just."  The  great  objection,  however, 
to  the  constant  reference  to  "  the  pages  of  Simeon  has  Saddik," 
the  authority  of  "  Rabbi  Saul,"  and  the  like,  is  that  the  author 
not  only  dogmatically  assumes  the  truth  of  one  view  of  moot  and 
much-disputed  points,  but  conveys  to  the  unlearned  reader  the 
impression  that  contemporary  records  exist  and  materials  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Talmud  and  elsewhere  for  throwing  clear  light 
on  the  obscure  portions  of  the  narrative ;  and,  worse  than  all, 
it  conveys  the  utterly  unfounded  imputation  that  such  illustra- 
tions have  been  wilfully  suppressed  or  kept  in  the  background. 
Of  course  this  implication  is  absurd,  and  may,  no  doubt  will, 
be  disclaimed  ;  but  such  a  book  as  the  present  mav  find 
its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  to  whom  theological 
literature  of  the  critical  sort  is  perfectly  unknown .;  and  such  a 
false  suggestion,  unintentional  or  not,  is  fraught  with  much 
danger.  The  fascinating  style  of  a  great  portion  of  the  volume 
makes  this  danger  all  the  greater,  and  is  one  of  the  unfortunate 
results  of  that  disingenuousness  with  which  we  are  forced  to 
charge  the  work.  This  is  an  age  when  scepticism  is  allowed  fair 
play,  and  Christian  advocates  no  longer  fear  to  face  it  or  to  dis- 
cuss its  propositions  and  objections.  It  is  therefore  all  the  more 
unfair  to  inculcate  sceptical  opinions  under  an  insidious  disguise, 
and  to  endeavour  to  entrap  listeners  by  a  specious  discourse.  The 
man  who  could  write  Rabbi  Jeshua  ought  to  have  the  courage  of 
his  opinions;  if  he  belong  to  the  rationalist  ranks,  he  need  fear 
no  persecution,  and  has  no  cause  for  concealment.  If  ho  be  a 
traitor  in  the  camp  of  the  other  side,  he  has  good  personal  reasons 
for  remaining  a  mere  nominit  umbra,  but  he  justifies  our  oft-repeated 
accusation. 

Having,  as  was  our  duty,  called  attention  to  the  real  nature  and 
tendency  of  tho  book,  and  so  removed  the  possibility  of  mis- 
understanding it,  we  may  point  out  its  most  salient  features.  As 
a  memoir  on  the  life  of  Our  Lord  whou  stripped  of  all  Super- 
natural attributes  and  circumstances,  it  is  not  only  a  clever  sketch, 
but  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  mighty  influence  on  humanity 
which  the  mere  human  element  of  Christianity  has  exercised. 
The  blores  of  Oriental  myth  and  legend  on  which  tho  author 
draws  throw  great  light  upon  the  surroundings  of  tho  central 
figure  of  the  narrative,  and  enable  us  to  understand  much  which 
before  seemed  vague  and  uncertain.  But  the  most  remarkable 
feature  in  the  whole  book  is  the  life  and  movement  which  is 
thrown  into  the  word-pictures  w  hich  tho  author  paints.  Take, 
for  instance,  tho  following,  conjectural  certainly,  but  showing  a 
deep  insight  into  Oriental  life:  — 

One  scene  alone  we  nrc  able  to  picture  to  the  mind's  rye.  It  is  tho  in- 
terior of  a  squalid  building  rudely  ooutmeted  of  itons,  with  a  domed  roof 
and  whitewashed  wuii«,  a  wooden  desk  or  cupboard  on  ono  side,  and  mi 

inscription  in  Hebrew  over  the  rluor.  I  rnm  tho  building  as  wu  approach 
000101  (he  hum  of  ninny  children's  VoioSS,  rtpsaUllg  tho  vcnc.i  of  the  sacred 
Tornh  in  unthinking  and  perfunctory  monotone. 

Tho  aged  tenohor  sits  Mlcnt  In  the  midst.  As  wo  look  in,  we  seo  his 
lingo  turban,  his  grey  beard,  nnd  solemn  features  appearing  over  the  ruddv 
loees  of  the  dark  eyed  boys  who  cit  on  the  lloor  around  him.  Thu  long 
row  of  liny  red  slippers  extends  along  the  wnll  near  the  doer.  The  earthen 
water-bottle  stand*  on  the  mat  hc»ide  the  Khn//.iu.  or  lyOagOglia  teacher, 
and  In  tho  enol  shade  of  that  dingy  room  the  OOaStte**  murmur  of  the 
humhU  scholars  of  tho  village  •  .,  ,  i  ,r  i  li  in  the  silence  ..|  the  hut  Kastoru 
noon. 

They  are  shldren  of  tht  rlohsi  BMobMof  tht  village  community:  of 
t:  •  Bs>1sjiisjit ei  "no a  1. 1  hi, nre,"  who  term  the  representative congrsgs- 
tiou  at  every  synagogue  service  ;  of  lie'  "  standing  nu  n,*'  who  go  up  \ early 
With  the  villa;;.'  pie  t  lor  a  weel,  to  .l.-io.  linn,  to  liillil  -lunl  ir  I  mictions  in 
the TCBpte  ritual.    The  |M,or  cowherd  may  |>n/.  -  Irom  lie-  door  (slum Inn; 

In  tbe MOioblng son  as hw goats  madei  post)  "t  tho  eooi  room  with  its 
chattering  ssfsulani  Imii  lie  has  no  monrv  to  pay  the  Khn//.aii's  lee,  nnd 
nasi  live  and  die  hko  his  fori  fathers,  ignorant  of  0V(  u  I  ho  loiters  of  tlm 
alphabet. 

.Mono  among  this  little  crowd,  we  mark  the  nobis  and  beautiful  child, 
who  is  hereafter  to  b«  ICabbsn  Joshua  has  Hidtllk.  We  nolo  how  the 
rjionou.i  word*  of  the  old  Hebrew  po-is  go  home  10  bis  heart.    Wo  know 
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how  lie  ponders  over  the  comments  of  the  teacher,  and  treasures  the  assur- 
ance that  these  old  prophecies  refer  not  to  a  long  departed  and  glorious 
history,  hut  to  the  mat  hopes  of  the  future  for  Israel,  to  the  rcigu  of  the 
I'rince  Messiah,  ami  the  triumph  of  the  faith  of  Jehovah. 

In  those  dark  eves  the  lire  of  genius  already  hums.  In  those  eager  and 
tremulous  features,  the  enthusiasm  of  a  threat  nature  is  already  manifest. 
In  the  lessons  of  the  village  school  in  Galilee,  the  foundation  of  a  world- 
wide fame  is  laid. 

The  narrowness  of  tbo  law,  not  as  promulgated  by  Moses,  but  as 
taught  by  tho  hair-splitting  and  bigoted  Rabbis  of  the  time, is  very 
well  set  forth,  and  much  light  is  thus  thrown  upon  our  Lord's 
attitude  towards  it,  as  well  as  his  relations  with  the  despised  and 
down-trodden  peasantry  of  Judica.  The  religion  of  Jerusalem 
was  tho  profession  of  the  rich  and  learned,  and  not  tho  faith  of  tho 
masses.  "Their  tongue  was  that  of  the  Canaanite,  their  worship 
was  that  of  the  high  places  ;  and,  save  through  the  medium  of  a 
translation,  the  scriptures  were  unintelligible  to  the  peasantry. 
The  altars  of  local  deities  still  stood  (and  still  staud)  on  the  moun- 
tain tops  in  Palestine ;  the  shady  trees  and  groves  of  the  aboriginal 
cultus  were  still  preserved;  the  stone  heaps  of  Mercury  were  still 
built  up,  tho  mourning;  for  Tammuz  still  annually  observed  in 
Bethlehem.  Thus,  by  religion,  by  language,  and  by  race,  the 
peasant  was  separated  irrevocably  from  the  richer  student  in  the 
city."  Add  to  this  that  they  were  ground  down  by  the  tax- 
gatherer,  decimated  by  malarious  epidemics,  and  could  look  nowhere 
for  either  sympathy  or  help,  and  we  can  understand  how  the  poor 
country  folk  hailed  with  joy  the  Master  who  felt  for  and  com- 
forted their  sorrows,  and  why  they  saw  in  Him  their  one  and  only 
hope,  the  Messiah  who  should  save  Israel.  The  question  of  the 
Messianic  idea  is  gone  into  very  fully  by  the  author  of  Babbi 
Jeshua,  though  many  will  demur  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
first  developed  among  the  disappointed  patriots  of  Jerusalem 
when  the  House  of  the  Ilastuoneans  fell ;  he  is,  however,  con- 
strained to  admit  that  Je3tis  himself"  firmly  believed  in  his  claim 
to  be  considered  the  future  Messiah." 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  rest  of  the  narrative  as  given  here  ; 
it  follows  in  the  main  the  lines  of  the  gospel  story,  stripping  it, 
however,  of  its  supernatural  element,  and  embellishing  it  with  a 
good  deal  of  line  writing  which  seems  singularly  out  of  place. 
The  question  of  the  miracles  and  their  testimony  he  solves  by  saying 
that  mysterious  healing  arts  were  part  of  the  practice  and  pro- 
fession of  the  IJasaya,  and  attributing  most  of  the  cures  to  "  the 
unstudied  yet  undoubted  inlluence  which  we  have  degraded  by 
the  names  of  mesmerism  and  electro-biology."  The  last  assertion 
be  supports  by  quoting  our  Lord's  words,  "  Thy  faith  hath  mado 
thee  whole."  The  raising  of  the  dead  to  life  ho  denies  altogether, 
only  admitting  the  case  of  the  damsel  of  whom  Jesus  declared 
"  she  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth."  AVe  quote  these  instances  only  to 
show  the  tone  of  the  writer,  and  the  weak  arguments  to  which 
be  is  compelled  to  descend  in  support  of  his  theories,  when  once 
he  travels  off  hi3  proper  line  of  local  and  mythological  lore. 
There  is  one  suggestion  in  the  book,  which,  if  not  exactly  proved, 
is  a  very  striking  one,  and  will  be  new  to  most  readers ;  namely, 
as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  charge  of  blasphemy  which  formed  the 
ostensible  ground  for  Christ's  condemnation  and  crucifixion  :-- 

The  charge  of  false  doctrines  appears  to  have  entirely  broken  down,  and 
the  trial  turned  finally  on  the  pretensions  of  Rabbi  Jeshua  to  the  ofliee  and 
dignity  of  Messiah.  The  high  priest  demanded  categorically  an  answer  from 
Rahbi  Jeshua  on  this  point.  "Art  thou  Messiah,  the  Son  of  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He  ?  "  demanded  Joseph.  And  the  answer  was  equally  definite, 
though  to  it  Rabbi  Je-hua  added  a  quotation  from  the  liook  of  Daniel, 
which  illustrated  his  views  as  to  the  career  of  the  Son  of  God. 

It  is  astonishing  to  read  that  for  this  answer  Rabbi  Jeshua  was  con- 
demned as  a  blasphemer.  There  was  nothing  blasphemous  in  the  assertion 
that  he  was  Messiah,  nor  was  the  title  "Son  of  God"  connected  in  those 
days  with  any  claim  of  a  supernatural  character.  Every  son  of  Israel  was 
a  son  of  God,  and  Messiah,  pre-eminently,  was  called  by  this  title  in  the 
Psalms.  Blasphemy  among  the  Jews  consisted,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  in  the  utterance  of  the  Divine  Name,  and  the  Mishna  states  clearly  that 
the  blasphemer  was  not  guilty  until  he  expressed  the  Name,  "  which,  when 
the  judges  heard,  they  were  instructed  to  stand  up  and  reud  their  garments, 
which  might  never  Rgaia  be  sewu." 

How,  then,  arc  we  to  understand  the  fact  that  after  the  simple  answer 
"  I  am  "  had  been  given  by  the  prisoner,  the  high  priest  arose  at  once 
and  called  the  Sanhedrim  to  witness,  by  the  rending  of  his  garments,  that  the 
Divine  Name  had  been  uttered,  the  pronunciation  of  which,  according  to 
its  letters,  condemned  the  prisoner  to  death  ?  There  is  only  one  explana- 
tion possible,  and  this  we  find  in  reading  the  chronicle  in  Hebrew:  for  the 
word  "  I  am  "  was  the  ancient  and  original  form  of  the  Holy  Xame,  by 
which  Jehovah  Himself  had  made  Himself  known  to  Moses. 

This  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  gives  a  distinct  reason  for  the  vin- 
dictive action  of  the  Jewish  authorities  and  mob.  A  chapter  on 
the  "  Sayings  of  Rabbi  Jeshua  "  is:  merely  an  attempt  to  show  that 
all  the  most  divine  and  best  accepted  utterances  of  Our  Lord  are 
but  iterations  of  certain  well-known  maxims  of  the  Talmudic 
Rabbis.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  essayed  several  times  of  late 
years,  and  the  Talmud  has  been  repeatedly  held  up  as  the  source 
of  all  the  eloquence  and  morality  of  the  Gospels.  Canon  Farrar, 
in  his  preface  to  Hershon's  Tulinudic  Miscellany — a  work  from 
which  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  Jewish  secondary  law  for  him- 
self— has  given  a  complete  refutation  of  this  hypothesis ;  and  it 
may  be  useful  to  quote  one  passage  from  his  able  introduction : — 
"  1  venture  to  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  less  wisdom, 
less  eloquence,  and  less  high  morality,  imbedded  in  a  vaster  bulk 
of  what  is  utterly  valueless  to  mankind — to  say  nothing  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  indelicate,  and  even  obscene — in  any  other 
national  literature  of  the  same  extent.  And  even  of  the  valuable 
residuum  of  true  and  holy  thoughts  I  doubt  whether  there  is  even 
one  which  bad  not  bten  long  anticipated,  and  which  is  not  found 
more  nobly  set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  aud  New  Testa- 


ment." Another  chapter  on  Jewish  superstition,  and  on  the 
remnants  of  still  older  forms  of  demonology  which  survived  in  it, 
is  both  useful  and  instructive.  But  here,  too,  the  author 
must  have  an  occasional  side-shot  at  some  cherished  belief  or 
observance,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says: — "In  tho  death  of 
Tammuz  the  nation  annually  mourned  tho  approach  of  winter: 
in  tho  joyful  exclamation  of  his  priests,  who,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  used  to  proclaim  '  Behold  the  virgin  hath  borne  a  son  ! ' 
they  welcomed  the  return  of  spring."  The  last  chapter  in  the 
book  deals  with  "  England  and  Rabbi  Jeshua,"  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  its  weakest  part.  It  has  a  mixed  flavour,  something 
between  works  of  the  Gin.v's  Baby  class  and  Mr.  Moncure 
Conway's  Earthward  Pilgrimage,  but  without  tho  force  of  either. 
It  chiefly  aims  at  proving,  what  no  one  denies,  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  popular  ritual,  popular  science,  and  popular  aesthetics  in 
the  present  day  which  is  out  of  accord  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Saviour.  That  Rabbi  Jeshua  is  a  remarkable  book  must  be  con- 
fessed, but  it  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  one ;  and,  although  we 
would  not  place  it  in  an  Index  Eipuryatorius,  we  think  that  it 
is  only  fair  to  the  public  that  they  should  be  told  beforehand 
what  it  contains. 


Tnr:  wards  of  plotixus.* 

T3  EFORE  we  enter  upon  a  criticism  of  this  Story  of  Old  Rome, 
-D  we  must  protest  against  the  appearance  it  presents  on  the 
outside.  Binding  had  indeed  previously  been  carried  to  so  great 
a  height  of  extravagance  that  we  did  not  think  it  at  all  likelv  that 
there  was  any  variety  of  it  left  which  could  give  us  a  shock.  We 
find  ourselves  mistaken,  however;  and  we  have  to  own  that  what 
had  hitherto  seemed  the  very  summit  of  folly  has  been  itself  over- 
topped. Should  it  be  the  ill  fortune  of  our  readers  to  have  all 
three  of  these  volumes  lying  on  their  table  at  the  same  time,  and 
all  with  the  same  side  uppermost,  they  will  see  a  view  of  one  side 
of  the  Forum  at  Rome.  High  up  will  rise  before  them  a  column 
with  a  statue  on  tho  top,  and  close  to  it  they  will  see,  printed  in 
large  letters, 

THE  WARDS 

OF  ' 

PLOTIXUS. 
A  Slory  of  Old  Rome. 


Mrs.  John  Hunt. 
Should  they,  in  very  weariness  of  seeing  the  same  staring  view 
thrice  repeated,  turn  the  volumes  over,  then  their  patience  will  be 
tried  by  an  equally  staring  view  of  the  other  side  of  the  Forum.  If 
thev  set  the  books  on  their  edges,  even  then  there  will  be  no 
escape,  for  on  the  back  of  each  volume  is  given  the  centre  view, 
containing  another  column,  and  another  statue  on  the  top  of  it. 
Disagreeable  as  these  bindings  are  to  look  at,  they  are  almost 
worse  to  hold.  They  have  a  kind  of  sticky  feeling  about  them 
which  suggests  oil  and  printer's  ink.  If  the  reader  will  follow 
our  advice,  as  soon  as  he  receives  these  volumes  from  the  circu- 
lating library,  he  will  at  once  get  an  old  newspaper  or  a  piece  of 
brown  paper,  aud  provide  each  of  them  with  a  temporary  cover. 
Should  they  be  widely  read,  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  in  what 
a  miserable  state  these  pictorial  bindings  will  be  when  they  come 
into  the  bauds  of  those  who  read  them  last.  They  will,  however, 
perhaps,  represent  more  fitly  theu  than  now  the  fallen  glories  of 
the  Forum  of  Rome. 

"We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  outside  of  this  story  doe3 
not  in  a  certain  sense  fitly  represent  what  will  be  found  within. 
There  too  we  come  across  a  good  deal  of  show,  but  the  effect  that 
is  produced  is  not  altogether  pleasant.  In  fact,  long  before  we  had 
reached  the  end,  we  had  become  almost  as  heartily  tired  of  the 
tale  as  we  had  been  of  the  cover.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of 
historical  romances.  History  is  a  good  thing,  and  romance  is  a 
good  thing;  but  when  wo  find  them  so  mingled  that  no  one 
but  the  learned  can  tell  which  is  one  and  which  the  other,  we  then 
feel  inclined  to  parody  a  well-known  saying,  and  at  each  striking 
incident,  to  cry  out  to  the  author,  "  If  this  is  history,  why  then 
confound  your  romaucc  ;  if  it  is  romance,  why  then  confound  your 
historv.''  We  can  easily  believe  that  Mrs.  Hunt  has  spared  no 
trouble  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  old  Rome.  She  has  had, 
she  says,  the  constant  assistance  of  her  husband.  In  fact,  in  her. 
preface  she  states  that,  "  to  his  affection  for  the  divine  Plotinus, 
whom  be  has  spoken  of  in  some  of  bis  books  as  pre-eminently  his 
favourite  among  the  truth-seekers  of  the  world, '  her  story  is  due. 
The  result,  however,  is  very  disappointing.  So  far  from  this  book 
reading  like  a  tale  of  men  as  they  were  in  the  third  century,  it 
does  not  read  like  a  tale  of  men  in  any  century  whatever.  The 
figures  are  all  lifeless,  and  move  about  with  as  much  ease  as  would 
the  models  at  a  wax-work  show  if  they  were  fastened  on  to  the 
ends  of  long  poles  aud  made  to  advance  and  retire  at  the  will  of 
the  showman.  We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  story  does 
not  contrast  favourably  with  the  descriptions  given,  in  many  of 
the  most  popular  novels,  of  the  people  of  the  present  age.  Our 
author's  old  Romans  are,  we  willingly  admit,  somewhat  truer 
to  nature  than  either  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  such  a  writer, 
for  instance,  as  Ouida.  But,  after  all,  such  praise  amounts  to 
very  little.     It  is  not  more  than  if,  in  criticizing  a  sign- 

*  The  Ward.*  of  I'intinu*  ;  a  Story  of  Old  Rome.  By  Mrs.  John  Hunt. 
3  vols.    London  :  Strabun  &  Co. 
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post  on  a  village  inn,  we  were  to  say  that  the  lion  is 
truer  to  nature  than  the  unicorn.  Both  likenesses  are  equally 
ill  drawn,  but  in  one  the  rustic  artist  has  tried  to  paint  what 
has  existed  and  does  exist ;  in  the  other  he  has  wished 
to  represent  what  never  has  been  and  never  can  be.  It  is- in 
vain  that  our  author  throws  in  little  scraps  of  Latin,  and  at 
each  turn  of  the  tale  introduces  some  custom  of  the  ancients. 
She  does  not  for  a  single  moment  make  us  forget  how  thoroughly 
artificial  and  unnatural  is  her  scenery.  We  can  see  nothing  that 
is  gained  by  her  making  her  characters  travel  in  a  rheda  and  a 
lectica  instead  of  a  carriage  and  a  litter.  Nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
youDg  ladies  who  read  her  story  aloud — for  such  stories  always 
are  read  aloud,  since  they  are  of  a  very  improving  nature — will  be 
sure  to  make  an  error  in  quantity  and  give  the  i  in  lectica  short ; 
while  the  tenth,  fresh  from  the  local  examinations,  or  from 
Girton  College,  will  triumphantly  set  her  elders  right,  and  so  will 
give  great  offence.  If  it  is  maintained  that  carriage  and  litter 
raise  a  wrong  picture  in  the  mind,  scarcely  less  wrong  surely  is 
the  picture  raised  by  the  words  Appian  Way  along  which  they 
are  made  to  travel.  An  English  way  is  almost  as  unlike  the  great 
\Appia  Via  as  the  modern  carriage  and  litter  are  unlike  the 
\rheda  and  lectica.  What,  moreover,  is  gained  by  making  the 
characters  when  they  meet  and  part  use  salve  and  vale  ?  "  Salve, 
what  ails  thee,  O  Laberius  ?  "  reads  too  much  like  the  Irish- 
man's "  Parlez-vous  francai3,  monsieur  ?  Will  you  lend  me 
the  loan  of  your  gridiron?"  At  all  events,  if  these  two  words 
are  to  be  admitted,  they  must  not  always  be  kept  in  the  sin- 
gular number,  no  matter  to  how  many  people  they  may  be  ad- 
dressed. We  come  across  such  a  sentence  as  the  following  : — 
" '  Salve,  0  my  friends ! '  he  exclaimed,  in  the  most  affable  of 
voices."  The  last  glimpse  that  we  are  allowed  to  catch  of  the 
Christian  martyr  Fabian  is  when  the  aged  man  is  being  hurried 
to  his  death.  "  '  Vale  !  vale  !  true  and  faithful  friends,'  he  ex- 
claimed." Perhaps  .at  so  trying  a  moment  an  excuse  may  be  found 
for  him  if  he  thus  breaks  Priscian's  head  ;  but  the  "  Salve,  O  my 
friends,"  of  the  man  who  spoke  in  the  most  affable  of  voices  is  past 
all  forgiveness. 

There  is  one  fault  above  all  other3  which  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  author  who  attempts  to  describe  the  life  of 
the  ancients.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  present  ridiculous 
art  of  word-painting,  as  it  is  called,  in  which  the  descriptions  of 
scenery  are  carried  to  the  utmost  of  extravagance,  than  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  face  of  nature  as  it  is  drawn  by  a  Greek  or  a  Roman, 
fle  who  would  write  a  classical  tale,  let  him  abstain  for  many  a 
long  year  from  the  novels  of,  at  all  events,  the  present  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  If  he  must  seek  among  the  moderns  an  ex- 
ample which  he  should  strive  to  follow,  let  him  turn  to  the  pages 
of  Walter  Savage  Landor.  Our  author,  unhappily,  has  tried  to 
embellish  her  story  by  some  passages  of  that  kind  of  writing 
which  is  absurd  everywhere,  but  is  doubly  absurd  in  a  taie  of 
classical  life.  There,  at  all  events,  we  might  have  reasonably  hoped 
to  escape  such  a  description  as  the  following: — 

The  beauty  of  the  Campagna  was  glorious  in  the  morning  sunshine.  The 
fitoried  plain  of  Latiom  gleamed  with  an  emerald  light.  The  temple  on  the 
Alban  mount  touched  the  blue  heavens  with  a  golden  roof,  and  the  Tyr- 
rhene lea  scintillated  like  crystal,  lirilliant  new-born  flowers  dotted  the 
Latin  vale  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  long  circular  ridge  of 
mountains  in  the  background  shadowed  out  a  boundary,  gleaniy,  hazy,  and 
majestic. 

This  has,  no  doubt,  a  very  pretty  sound  ;  but,  when  we  come  to 
put  it  together,  and  to  try  to  raise  the  landscape  before  us,  with  its 
glorious  beauty,  its  morning  sunshine,  its  emerald  gleaming,  its 
blue,  its  gold,  its  crystal  scintillations;  its  rainbow  tints, 
dotted  by  brilliant  new-born  flowers  ;  and  the  gleam,  haze,  and 
majesty  of  the  boundary  that  was  shadowed  otit  by  a  ridge  of 
mountains  that  was  long  and  circular,  our  mind  is  struck  by  hope- 
less confusion,  [n  another  passage  wo  read  that  "some  drops  of 
water  scintillated  in  the  golden  hair  "  of  a  girl.  What,  we  may 
ask,  does  a  writer  gain  by  changing  the  good  old  word  "sparkle" 
for  this  modern  favourite  "  scintillate"  'i  What,  too,  is  gained  by 
that  other  favourite  '•  sheen  "?  We  read  here  of  u  diadem  of  un- 
broken sheen  that  rested  on  the  topmost  barrier  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  halo.  In  another 
passage  we  read  of  a  circle  of  sheen  that  crowned  every  object. 
The  diadem  and  the  circle  were  both  the  effects  of  moonlight. 
Now  vje  have  been  in  Italy,  and  seen  there  the  moonlight;  but  these 
diadems  and  circles  of  sheen  were  never  seen  by  us,  nor,  wo 
undertake  to  say,  by  any  one  else. 

Mixed  with  these  descriptions  of  what,  by  courtesy  only  ran  be 
called  nature  are  sentences  to  be  found  that  are  not  unworthy  of 
Mr.  O.  P.  11.  James  himself.  Thus  a  dissolute  youth  call*  out  to 
his  comrade,  who  had  taken  a  turn  towards  tempi  ranee  and  was 
shunning  him, 

Sorioudy,  man,  so  much  abstinence,  loch  nn  abundant  eon  tempi  ntlon  of 
the  infinite,  will  kill  then.    It  is  n  vampire  l'..r    •elm;  mil  r  i  ■  r .  r  I  > . 

Away,  away  for  n  draught  of  Falerninn  !     1  Inv.    h  ri.'lii  me  n  ut  viniugi- 

in  my  cellar  just  now,  and  it.  is  long  since  thy  hps  I.  j   ■  d  enp  ■.!  m        Nn v, 

give  me  DO  metis*  ;  I  will  not  let,  theo  perish  ;  I  haVn  raught  thee,  tbetl 
truant,  and  I  will  keep  thee  to-night.  A  b  ast  will  strengthen  thy  weak 
body  for  to-morrow  *.s  hut. 

Scarcely  less  James-like,  though  in  a  different  way,  h  the  de- 
scription of  a  soldier  setting  out,  for  war.  " I  >ns  h  i  i  ig  out  of  the 
peristylium,  nodding  his  waving  plumes  to  the  umrtial  sound  of 
his  rattling  armour,  be  sprang  upon  Ml  snorting  horse,  nml 
epurred  with  fury  in  the  direction  ol  Rome."  It  most  not  bi  sut>- 
posed  that  such  descriptive  passage!  as  thtso  make  up  the  chief 


part  of  the  three  volumes.  Abundant  though  they  are,  still  more 
abundant  are  the  philosophical  discussions  and  the  sermons. 
Whether  all  the  philosophy  and  all  the  theology  are  sound,  that 
we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  To  fitly  criticize  such  a  book  as  this 
would  require,  not  only  an  ordinary  man  of  letters,  but  an  anti- 
quarian, an  historian,  a  theologian,  and  a  philosopher.  Nay,  even 
a  poet,  or  at  all  events  a  student  of  the  poet's  art,  would  be 
needed,  for  the  volumes  are  interspersed  with  scraps  of  original 
verse.  To  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  this  divine  art  they  read  un- 
commonly like  the  works  of  the  unlettered  muse  as  displayed  in  a 
country  churchyard.  For  instance,  we  come  across  such  lines  as 
the  following : — 

Upon  her  grave  the  flowers  we  strew. 
Where  she  has  gone  we  too  shall  go, 
And,  palms  of  vict'ry  in  our  hands, 
Shall  stand  where  now  our  sister  stands. 

We  must,  by  way  of  conclusion,  do  our  author  the  justice  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  want  of  incidents  in  her  stories,  and  that  these 
incidents,  perhaps,  are  not  more  improbable  than  those  which  we 
come  across  in  the  novels  of  society.  A  good  many  virtuous  people 
die  of  disease  or  violence.  A  dissolute  hero  is  reformed,  becomes 
a  Christian,  and  marries  the  heroine.  A  venerable  physician,  who 
at  least  eight  times  in  the  course  of  the  three  volumes — perhaps 
many  more — smoothed  his  snowy  beard,  at  last  ceased  to  smooth 
it,  and  dies  calmly.  Plotinus  also  dies,  and  with  equal  calmness. 
With  his  death  the  Story  of  Old  Rome  comes  to  an  end,  and  he 
and  his  reader  at  the  same  time  find  a  not  unwelcome  release. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

1\/T  LENORMANThasundertakenawork(i)likelyto  beof  equal 
JjlL  •  interest  to  classical  students,  to  the  general  reader,  and  to 
Italomaniacs.  The  latter  class  of  persons  have  for  the  most  part 
con  lined  themselves  to  Northern  and  Central  Italy,  with  which 
the  associations  of  their  favourite  period,  the  Renaissance,  are 
more  specially  connected.  Magna  Grsecia,  despite  its  natural  at- 
tractiveness and  the  abundance  of  its  classical  and  mediajval  story, 
has  been  comparatively  neglected.  M.  Lenormant's  plan  is  a  com- 
bination of  actual  description  and  of  history.  He  takes  the  famous 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  Peninsula  one  by  one,  sketches  their  actual 
appearance,  and  then  unfolds  their  historical  claims  to  attention. 
The  result  is  a  melange  equally  instructive  and  amusing.  The 
author  hits  given  himself  plenty  of  space — Tarentum  has  more 
than  a  hundred  pages  to  itself,  and  the  pages  are  roomy  and  well 
filled;  Sybaris  and  Thurii,  eighty ;  Metapontum,  fifty,  &c.  The 
chapters  on  Tarentum  and  on  Sybaris  may  be  selected  as  particu- 
larly good  examples  of  the  method  which  the  author  has  adopted. 
It  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  mentioned  that,  though  M.  Lenormant 
touches  on  almost  all  parts  of  the  history  of  his  subject,  he  seems 
to  write  with  a  special  reference  to  the  later  Ryzantine  period,  in 
which  he  regards  a  new  Ilellenization  of  the  Italiote  towns  as 
having  taken  place. 

The  scholars  of  the  Renaissance  have  of  late  years  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention,  and  this  attention  has  produced  some  re- 
markable work,  Mr.  Pattison's  Isaac  Casaubon  lias  been  followed 
in  England  by  Mr.  Christie's  almost  more  remarkable  Etientu 
JJotet,  and  M.  Gaufrcs,  though  his  work  (2)  is  on  a  more  modest 
scale  than  these  two,  has  fairly  earned  a  place  for  it  beside  them. 
This  volume  deals  with  the  early  fortunes  of  the  University  or 
rather  College  of  Nimes  and  its  organization  by  t'laudo  liaducl,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  championed  at  the  same  time  by 
Sturm  and  somewhat  later  by  the  Jesuits — that  is  to  say,  tho 
principles  of  tin  almost  purely  classical  education.  It  so  hap]  aoed 
not  merely  that  Nimes  was  an  early  and  remarkable  instance  of 
this  scholastic  reform,  but  that  Itnduel  and  his  half  successor,  half 
rival,  Bigot,  were  remarkably  typical  examples  of  two  classes 
of  scholars  of  the  time.  Itaduel  was  a  quiet  and  domesticated 
person  with  nn  ardent  love  of  the  theory  ami  practice  of  educa- 
tion, a  sincere  belief  in  the  reformed  doctrine-,  and  (apparently)  a 
disposition  at  once  amiable  and  public-spirited.  Uigot,  a  friend 
of  Dolet's.  bad BOt  a  lillluof  the  character  of  that  unlucky  fire- 
brand. EUe  particular  department  was  not  pun-  scholarship,  but 
a  kind  of  noo-scholusiicism,  and  he  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  Hut  his  quarrelsomeness  invari- 
ably brought  him  into  dilliculties,  and  he  parsed  his  life  in  a 
Vagrant  fashion,  wandering  from  ono  uuivei-sity  to  another 
throughout  France  ami  Germany,  always  being  greeted  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  and  ton  frequently  bring  driven  out  with  as 
heart*  a  manifestation  of  general  dislike.  M.  Gaufrcs  has  sketched 
the  history  of  Maduel's  reforms  and  of  liigot's  disturbance,  of  them 
very  pleasantly,  nnd  bis  b  iik,  w  hich  has  n  pood  bibliographical 
appendix,  is  not.  nn  rely  interesting  in  itself,  but  has  value  us 
throwing  incidental  light  on  the  causes  (such  as  quiisi-Kopublicun 
constitution,  an  early  introduction  of  the  now  learning,  Ac.) 
which  made  thn  southern  cities  of  franco  rather  than  their 
urn t In  111  neighbours  the  home  ol'  the  l!«Tonnal ion. 

.M.  CiKihin,  it  is  probably  safe  to  say,  in  known  to  tho  generality 
of  English  readers  rhielly  by  certain  complimentary  references 
Which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  COM  made  to  him.  Such  persons  will 
bo  not  sorry  to  find  in  Lr  manum  it  <fr  M.  l.ar*,nnirr  (3)  at  onco 

(i)  /.n  Cm,,,!,  a,,rr.    I'nr  V.  I.nnormnnt.    Tome  1.    I'nris :  A.  Levy. 

I.<  DuOn  :  I'lilnn. 
(j)  Okmilt  lindiul.    I'nr  M.  J.  (iaufres.    I'nris:  Hnchette. 

(j)  /.< mmmmritdiML  Larmmnltr.  Vnr  ll.  r<„  inn.  r.irfV  rion. 
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nil  explanation  iind  a  justification  of  the  compliment!  which  Mr. 
Arnold  1ms  paid  to  his  French  compeer.  The  book  is  a  curious 
one  in  plan,  and  to  very  prosaic  persons  may  seem  a  trillo  extra- 
vagant. It  purports  to  bo  the  diary  of  a  prefew-w  who,  when  far 
advanced  in  life,  ia,  owing  to  failing  health  and  pist  troubles, 
afflicted  with  a  kind  of  hallucination  or  monomania  to  the  effect 
that  time  is  going  backwards  instead  of  forwards  with  him,  and 
that  all  the  events  of  his  life  are  thus  recurring.  There  being  no 
connected  story,  the  awkwardnesses,  or  rather  ini  loesibilitiee,  of 
this  theme  are  avoided  ;  and  the  detached  fragment  of  autobio- 
graphic meditation  exhibit  the  speculations  of  the  intellect 'us  sibi 
permuaua  very  strikingly.  M.  LaTSonnier'e  hallucination, or  what- 
ever it  is  to  be  called,  connects  itself  easily  with  certain  passages 
of  Pascal,  which  readers  of  that  author  will  readily  enough  recol- 
lect, and  gives  occasion  to  M.  Cochin  lor  some  exceedingly  careful 
and  exqui-ite  writing,  destitute  of  the  slightest  attempt  at  pre- 
cioucuteBS,  and  bo  capable  of  serving  as  a  very  useful  model  and 
warning  to  certain  English  writers  who  aim  at  style.  Nor  is  the 
sentiment  and  thought  unworthy  of  the  form,  Le  tlVtnu8C)-it  <le 
M.  Lanonnier  is  not  a  book  likely  to  attain  a  wide  popularity,  but 
those  who  do  read  it  will  almost,  certainly  read  it  more  than  once. 
From  the  merely  literary  point  of  view  it  is  an  extraordinary  relief 
to  come  across  so  pure  and  academic  a  style  alter  the  literature  ,of 
housemaids  (and  very  badly  brought  Up  housemaids,  too)  which 
is  represented  by  too  many  of  the  volumes  which  come  before  us 
on  French  even  mere  than  on  English  bookshelves. 

A  bolder  man  than  M.  Louis  Jacolliot  (4)  we  have  seldom 
known,  nor  one  possessed  of  more  remarkable  and  novel  informa- 
tion concerning  England  and  India.    How  Sir  John  Lawrence 
massacred  thirty  thousand  unoffending  sepoys  in  the  Punjaubi 
how  the  Cawnpore  proceedings  of  Nana  Sahib  were  only  re- 
fusals for  this  brutality;  how  the  entire  Indian  army  is  divided 
as  to  its  officers  into  two  parties — "les  saints"  and  "les  poli- 
tiques,"  and  how  "  les  saints  "  gieased  all  the  cartridges  with  the 
deliberate  and  formal  purpose  of  discasting  isolators  ;  how  native 
shikarris. consider  it  wise  to  introduce  ambitious  young  English 
officers  to  rabbits  in  the  first  place  to  try  their  nerves,  but  always 
unearth  the  largest  royal  tigers  at  once  for  the.  heroic  Gaul;  bow 
young  English  girls  who  are  sent  out  to  marry  missionaries  retire 
to  the  harems  of  casual  native  princes,  and  remit  ten  thousand  a 
year  home  by  way  of  a  provision  for  their  old  age— all  these 
things  M.  Jacolliot  knows,  partly  at  first  hand,  and  partly  on  the 
authority  of  a  certain  surprising  "  M.  de  Warren,  ex-oilicier  do 
l'armee  anglaise."'    The  author's  bravery  in  making  these  dis- 
closures cannot  be  fully  appreciated  until  it  is  mentioned  that  he 
has  quite  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  probable  consequences. 
Atqui  Bciebat  once  sibi  barbarus.    It  appears  that  at  each  apparition 
of  M.  Jacolliot*s  books  "  les  journaux  de  la  Cite  l'injuriont  comme 
des  cokneys  ivres,''  because  he  shows  up  the  innumerable  crimes 
of  our  "  nation  d'ecumeurs  do  mer."    Persons  are  hired  "ii  deux 
pence  la  ligne  dans  les  has  fouds  de  la  redaction  "  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  mud  at  the  heroic  M.  Jacolliot.    It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  an  evident  touch  of  national  vanity  here.  The 
cowardly  editors  of  the  City  journals  may  content  themselves  with 
the  penny-a-liner  for  ordinary  dirty  work,  but  when  a  Jacolliot 
has  to  be  tackled  the  price  rises.    Even  sheltered  by  the  basfonds 
tic  la  redaction  the  vile  Saxon  bravo  demands  twopence  a  liue 
as  wage3_for  such  an  emprise.    For  our  part,  nothing  is  further 
from  our  intention  than  the  notion  of  injuriating  M.  Jacolliot.  A 
survival  of  the  line  old  Anglophobe  of  the  past  is  much  too  in- 
teresting a  spectacle  to  excite  any  feeling  but  gratitude.  We 
could  indeed  wish  that  M.  Jacolliot  had  exhibited  signs  of  a  more 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  "  race  lyiupha- 
lique  et  scrofuleuse"  which  exists  under  the  foggy  sky  of  Albion. 
The  young  woman  whose  career  and  sentiments  "  caracterisent 
admirablement  la  femme  anglaise  "  is  named  Ketty,  an  appellation 
which  seems  to  show  that  AJ.  Jacolliot  is  not  so  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  tongue  as  with  the  works  of  bis  compatriots. 
She  addresses  to  him,  "  in  the  purest  accent  of  the  Thames,''  these 
words: — "  Gentleman,  I  have  the  honour  to.  wisk  you  a  good 
day."    The  accent  may  have  been  purely  that  of  a* bargee,  and 
u  wisk  "  may  be  the  fault  of  the  wicked  printer ;  but  unluckily  the 
phrase   rather  resembles   French  rendered  into  English  with 
great  blows  of  a  dictionary  than  any  actual  turn  of  words  iikelv  to 
have  escaped  from  a  born  Englishwoman,  even  of  the  most 
flagrantly  lymphatic  and  scrofulous  nature.  Thus  it  would  appear 
that  M.  Jacolliot*s  opportunities  of  acquainting  liimself  with  the 
facts  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion,  &c,  must  have  been  somewhat 
limited.    However,  be  was  a  magistrate  in  one  of  the  French, 
colonies  (which,  unaccountably  enough,  perfidious  Albion  has  had 
in  her  possession  half  a  dozen  tiine3  and  has  given  back  as  often), 
and  he  occupied,  or  occupies,  his  holidays  in  travelling  about  other 
parts  of  India,  enjoying  the   hospitality  of  its  "  dominateura 
leroces,"  and  joining  with  the  natives,  who  welcome  him  with 
tears  of  joy,  in  hoping  for  the  expulsion  of  those  fiends.  His  revela- 
tions as  to  EnglUh  rule  help  to  season  his  books  in  one  wav,-aa 
do  anecdotes  about  Bayaderes,  descriptions  of  juggling,  &c",  in 
another.    Let  us  hope  that,  though  be  seems  to  have  written  half 
a  dozen  voyages  atu  pays  dc  something  or  other,  hia  budget  is  not 
exhausted,  for  lie  is  really  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the  weaker 
side  of  das  eiriij-franzrisuchcs. 

By  the  side  of  the  voluminous  edition  of  M.  Thiers's  speeches 
now  appearing  it  was  but  fair  that  the  political  utterances  of  the 
other  lilcrateur  du  territoire  should  find  a  place.     These  two 

(4)  Vc'jiQc  m  pays  des  fakirs  charmcurs.    1'ar  L.  Jacolliot.    Paris:  (12) 

Iketta.  Paris: 


volumes  (5)  give  M.  Jules  Favre's  speeches  up  to  1865.  A  short 
biographical  introduction  does  no  more  than  justice  to  his  memory, 
and  a  portrait  commemorates  a  very  remarkable  presence—  oni 
w  hich  deserved  to  he  done  justice  to  by  a  portrait-painter  of  th» 
Brescian  school.  M.  Favre  would  not  have  taken  it  as  a  coij 
pliment  that  his  outward  man  should  be  described  as  singularly 
un-French.  The  description,  however,  has  nothing  in  it'whicii 
is  offensive.  The  face  is  that  of  a  Scotchman  of  tho  better  typfl 
and,  with  a  little  trimming  of  the  hairy  fringe  which  the  nin 
teenth  century  allows  so  freely,  might  have  made  a  typic 
Countenance  of  the  sixteenth  century,  one  in  which  tho  "  melai 
cbolia  which  transcends  all  wit "  conflicts  with  evidences 
capacity  at  once  for  thought  and  for  business. 

The  sixth  volume  of  M.  Elisee  Iieclus's  great  geographic! 
work  (6)  is  entirely  devoted  to  Asiatic  Russia,  ft  ia  as  fulfof  mad 
views,  ami  other  assist mces  to  comprehension  as  usual.  Perhod 
some  fault  may  be  found  with  tho  smallnesa  of  the  space  allotti  * 
to  a  portion  of  the  \ast  district  considered  which  is  now  of  ta 
highest  political  interest— the  region  between  the  Caspian  anj 
Afghanistan.  But  it  is  difficult  to  adjust  the  conditions  of] 
work  of  reference  to  the  particular  demands  of  the  moment. 

M.  Muntz's  work  on  Raffaelle  (7)  is  an  excellent  example  of  thl 
lions  de  luxe  which  still  issue  from  the  Parisian  press  in  number! 
quite  disproportionate  aa  compared  with  the  numbers  which  apl 
pear  with  the  impress  of  other  cities  and  countries.    The  illusf 
trations  ate  extremely  numerous,  very  well  selected,  and  admirablj 
executed.    Not  merely  the  famous   pictures  which  all  Europe] 
knows,  but  the  drawings  preserved  in  such  precious  collections  al 
those  of  Oxford  and  Lille  are  fully  represented,  and  the  author! 
critical  attitude  is  a  happy  mean  between  the  exaggerated  appreJ 
ciation  of  Raffaelle  common  in  tho  last  century  and  the  deJ 
preciation  which  has  set  in  in  some  quarters  since  the  disco vcrn 
of  the  undoubted  merits  of  elder  and  less  conventional  masters.  I 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  tho  critic  of  to-day  ia  to  know] 
what  to  do  with  the  volumes  which  issue  every  six  months  with! 
the  name  of  M.  Alphonse  Karr  upon  them.    They  are,  to  put  it] 
plainly,  leading  articles  reprinted,  and  the  leading  article,  no  matter! 
in  what  language  it  may  be  composed,  is  a  commodity  which  bears] 
"  perishable  "  written  on  the  face  of  it.    The  preface  which  M.] 
Karr  has  prefixed  to  this  book  (8)  contains  an  assertion,  which  we] 
have  no  difficulty  in  admitting — the  assertion  that  the  author! 
simply  claims  the  proverbial  advantage  of  the  bystander  without] 
affecting  superior  genius  or  greater  experience  in  the  game  than  the] 
players  possess.  We  can  go  further  and  say  that,  aa  a  rule,  it  is  eaav 
to  sympathize  with  M.  Karr's  point  of  view.   Bat  just  as  the  most] 
spirited  diatribes  against  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  Mr.  Gladstone, 
written  from  day  to  day  or  from  week  to  week,  would,  if  they 
were  republished  in  a  body,  have  a  singularly  lukewarm  tempera- 
ture to  the  critical  thermometer,  so  M.  Karr's  attacks  upon  M. 
Gambelta  and  other  persona  somehow  lack  vivacity.    The  tele- 
graph and  the  daily  newspapera  have  killed  the  Drapier  and 
Junius.    Gentlemen  of  the  press  can  only  claim  their  day  or  their 
week,  even  though  they  were— which  not  many  of  them  are — ■ 
worthy  to  rank  in  the  same  class  with  the  author  of  Les  Guepcs. 
However,  M.  Alphonse  Karr  seems  to  iind  publishers,  and  there-  i 
fore  presumably  readers.     A  Fencre  vcrte  containa  many  lively 
touches,  a  good  deal  of  just  criticism,  ample  evidence  of  its 
author's  cont.uued  mastery  over  his  pen,  evidence  ampler  still  of 
his  superiority  to  the  manias  which  carry  too  many  Frenchmen 
hither  and  thither,  according  to  the  set  of  the  political  current. 
More  than  this  we  cannot  say  for  it. 

French  literature  baa  always  been  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  monosraphs  on  individual  characters  and  incidents 
of  history,  and  with  some  allowance  for  the  facility  of  modern 
work,  and  the  too  frequent  decadence  of  modern  style,  it  con- 
tinues to  deserve  the  distinction.  The  second  volume  of  Captain 
Bourelly  s  Marechal  de  Fabert  amply  sustains  the  excellence  of 
the  first,  and  the  author  may  congratulate  liimself  on  having 
written  a  book  (9)  which  will  always  be  necessary  to  historian 
or  student  of  the  singular  and  momentous  episode  of  the  Fronde. 
M.  Giraud,  who  has  proved  his  armour  before  now  in  this  field, 
has  produced  an  interesting  book  (10)  on  the  Mardchale  de 
Yillars,  the  wife  of  the  famous  general  who  alone  of  the  boasted 
commanders  of  France  succeeded  in  making  some  head  against 
Marlborough,  who  proved  himself  superior  to  Eugene,  and  who, 
in  settling  the  Camisard  outbreak,  probably  postponed  the  French 
Revolution  for  nearly  a  century.  M.  de  Saint-Amand's  work,  like 
the  rest  of  his  series,  ia  of  a  much  lighter  kind  than  these  two 
useful  nnd  solid  contributions  to  history  (11).  But  the  abundance 
of  citations  of  contemporary  documents  compensates  for  a  certain 
unnecessary  brilliance  and  crackling  of  style.  The  same  can 
hardly  be  said  of  M.  Leonce  Dupont's  Souvenirs  de  Versailles  (12). 


(5)  Discours  pirlemcntmres  de  Jules  Favri.  Tomes  I,  2.  Paris:  Plon 
Pans  : 


Xnurelle  geographic  unicerselle.  Par  KILce  Keel  us.  Tome  vi. 
Haehcttc. 


(7) 

Parti 

C8) 

Didicr. 
(10) 
(») 


Ilnphael,  sa  tie,  son  centre  tt  son  temps.  Par  Eugene  Muntz. 
Ilacliette. 

A  I'encre  verte.    Par  Alphonse  Karr.    Paris  :  Calmnnn-Lo'vy. 
Le    marechal    de   Fabert.     J'ar  J.   Pourelly.    Tome  2.    Paris  : 

La  marichah  ile  Villars.    Pjr  Cli.  Villars.    Paris:  Ilaehette. 
Iai  dernierc  HUM)  de  Mm  is  A ntitmclte.    Par  Imlxat  lie  St.  Amand. 


Taii^  :  Dciuu. 


Souvenirs  de   Versailles  pcndint   la  Commune.    Par  L.  Dapont. 

Denta. 
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deplorable  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  gravity  of  the  facts  is  | 
nifest  throughout.  M.  Diipont  does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  i 
i  great  proposition  risu  inepto  nulla  res  ineptior,  and  while  he 
cks  jokes  about  the  size  of  M.  llochefort's  cigars,  and  expatiates 
the  polished  demeanour — "on  u'est  pas  plus  regence  " — of  the 
ishroom  functionaries  of  the  Commune,  he  does  not  seem  in  the 
8t  to  perceive  that  matters  of  the  most  serious  kind  are  at 
,  "  Embrasser  Mile.  Louise  Michel  et  la  trouver  charmante,-' 
a  description  of  the  present  situation,  is  a  very  pretty  mot  no 
ubt.  But  the  history  of  France  makes  one  a  little  doubtful  of 
le  efficacy  of  mots  as  political  weapons. 

M.  Gossot,  with  the  best  intentions,  has  somewhat  "  spoken 
mself  "  by  the  title  of  his  book  (13)  on  Marivaux.  Any  attempt 
consider  the  moral  side  of  a  writer  exclusively,  especially  of 
ch  a  writer  as  Marivaux,  is  doomed  to  failure.  But  the  volume, 
iwever  faulty  it  may  be  in  plan,  deserves  at  least  the  passing 
teution  of  the  student  of  French  literature. 
M.  Evellin  has  produced  a  learned  rnetaphysico-matbematical 
itise  (14)  on  the  infinite.  To  any  one  who  has  once  interested 
(D9elf  in  questions  of  the  kind  books  of  this  sort  have  the  attrac- 
D  of  forbidden  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  repulsion  which 
t  fruit  exercises  on  the  prudent  man  who  has  outgrown  his 
ith. 

f  there  were  a  French  Dialect  Society,  M.  Baissac's  book  (15) 
uld  be  a  welcome  conlnbution  to  its  publications.  Whether, 
eed,  the  lawless  adaptations  which  "  niggers  "  make  of  European 
guages  lend  themselves  to  anything  like  a  grammatical  reduc- 
on  may  be  a  question,  but  it  is  a  question  too  large  to  enter  upon 
re. 

The  series  of  popularized  travels  which  M.  Dreyfous  has  under- 
alien  now  includes  a  volume  (16)  devoted  to  M.  Paul  Soleillet, 
he  great  promoter  of  the  Trans-Saharian  Railway  which  is  to 
jake  all  North- Western  Africa  French,  pourvu  que  Dieu  lid  prcte 
ie.  It  is  certain  that  the  French,  despairing  of  colonies  elsewhere, 
fcve  now  founded  all  their  hopes  on  Africa.  Unluckily  for  them, 
bey  have  to  quarrel  with  Spain  and  Italy  for  the  Mediterranean 
eaboard,  to  dispute  the  Senegambian  and  Guinea  littoral  with 
rCogland.  What  will  come  of  it  we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
here  is  no  doubt  that  M.  Soleillet  is  a  stout  and  determined 
oyager. 

We  have  received  the  seventh  volume  (1880)  of  the  useful 
Annee  politique  (17),  which  M.  A.  Daniel  edits  and  M.  Ckarpentier 
publishes. 

The  only  objection  that  we  can  find  to  Mr.  Colbeck's  edition  of 
M.  de  Bonnechose's  Life  of  Hoche  (18)  is  that  there  are  so  many 
Capital  works  of  French  literature  and  history  as  yet  unedited  for 
school  use  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  devote  attention  to  what  can 
hardly  be  called  a  classic  from  the  point  of  view  either  of  matter 
or  of  form. 

Messrs.  Hachette's  n°w  Atlas  (19)  bids  fair  to  be  an  excellent 
one.  The  third  fascicule  which  we  have  now  before  us  contains 
maps  of  England,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Orbis 
vrteribus  notut  before  Alexander.  The  execution  of  the  maps  is  as 
admirable  a9  might  be  expected;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  inclusion  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  the  same  map 
wastes  almost  more  room  than  it  save9. 

M.  Albert  Delpit  is  a  prose  writer  who  stands  in  no  need  of 
praise  by  allowance;  his  verses  (20),  however,  are  thrown  some- 
what into  the  shade  by  the  admirable  lines  which  M.  Victor  de 
Laprade  has  written  in  commendation  of  them,  M.  Del  pit's  in- 
tentions are  always  excellent,  but  it  is  desirable  to  rebuke  the 
Philistine  forcibly  if  he  is  rebuked  at  all. 

The  dramatic  monologue  in  verse  of  moderate  compass  is  a  recog- 
nized variety  of  French  dramatic  literature.  If,  however,  the  usual 
examples  of  it  were  not  stronger  than  Le  tin  gai  (21J,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  it  would  cease  to  hold  its  position. 

The  publication  of  the  late  Francois  Victor  lingo's  translation 
of  Sbakspeare  (22)  in  M.  IxiiiRTre's  Petite  biMiothique  litttraxrt 
hn3  reached  its  sixteenth  and  last  volume,  which  contains  the 
Poems.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  version  has  seldom  ap- 
peared in  any  language. 

In  the  same  series,  but,  the  author  being  "  modern,"  without 
the  attraction  of  Dutch  paper,  the  third  volume  of  M.  Aulard's 
/.'■<>/)rtrdi  (23)  has  also  appeared. 

The  novels  which  come  under  our  notice  this  monili  are  few,  nor 
are  they  of  the  first  importance.  In  Madame  de  Pinmni  (24)  M. 
Edgar  MoDteil  continues  his  polemic  against  the  clergy,  dans  u n 
out  df  propmjande  phUotephtque  et  dimocTttt itrue,  I  In  own  de- 
scription will  probably  ■umce  as  a  criticism.    The  Prince**  Olg.i 


(13)  Mirrivtuii  mmalinlr.     Vat  I'.,  (ifmot.     Piitii:  Pidier. 

(14)  Injiiti  et  r/unnlite.    fur  I'.  ] .  vi  I  lin.    Pvit  I  I  .<  1  in'  r  Bafllll  1 '". 

(15)  /.*  pitting  Creole  de  I  lie  Marn  ier.     Pal  M.  C.  BoUatOC.    KflllCJ  I 

Dsrger-Lerranlt. 

(16}  Leg  vnijnijrg  de  Vnul  Snliillrl.    Pirn  :  I)revfoim. 

(17)  L'anme  poUtiquti    Par  Andre  I>nni<  I.    I'iiri<;  l  'linrpr  ulirr. 

'18)  LOOT  llnr.hr.  Par  Klilile  lie  Roiirio  lime.  I. lit.. I  I.-,  (,',  ( 'ollie<  k  . 
I'ilt  Preaa  Series    Cnmbri'It;'-  :  I'nivrriity  I'ri'«. 

(19;  Allan  universe!  dt  ftognphit,     l'm<\  \.     P.ni  ;  :  FTflchettf*. 

(20)  Lrg  ilirur  r/ii' nu  lirmr.     I'or  A.  I)cl|iit.     IVirii    (  Hli-ii'lur  II'. 

(21)  Levin  ijni.    Vat  YA.  Delmnnv.    I'nri':  Ollendorff. 

(aa)  (Biuret  eompJitet  fir  8haA$peat%  Tntfoitai  pur  V,  V.  Dngo. 
Tinne  iG"i"P.    J'nrU:  J.enierre. 

(93)  Poigiet,  etc.,  de  teopurdi.  Traduction  do  F.  Aulnnl.  Peril  J 
Lernene. 


Cantacuzene  has  written  a  book  (25)  which  is  not  devoid  of  pathos, 
but  which  handles  a  somewhat  hackneyed  subject,  the  self-sacrifice 
of  a  woman  who,  separated  from  her  lover  by  accident  for  years, 
finds  that  on  his  return  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  her  younger 
sister.  M.  Ferdinand  Fabre  (26)  also  confines  himself  to  the  high- 
way in  the  act  of  going  out  of  it,  taking  for  his  subject  the  life  of 
a  cure  in  the  South  of  France,  a  subject  handled  more  than  once 
latterly  by  romance-writers.  His  book,  howeyer,  is  carefully 
done,  and  does  not  by  any  means  laok  interest.  Mine.  d'Artigues 
is  a  lady  who  keeps  abreast  of  the  time.  Her  Lettres  defemmes 
(27)  between  a  fantastic  young  woman  of  the  upper  classes  and  a 
schoolfellow  who  belongs  to  the  virtuous  bourgeoisie  (and  who,  to 
tell  the  truth,  writes  horribly  vulgar  French)  have  some  merit  of 
conception.  WThen,  however,  the  virtuous  bnurgcoise  undertakes 
to  show  how  good  a  thing  it  is  that  religious  orders  should  be 
turned  out  of  their  houses,  labonne,  to  use  a  delightful  phrase  of 
M.  Emile  de  Girardin's,  ne  s'a)nuse  pas  franohement. ■  The  English 
abonne  in  particular  feels  how  unspeakably  awful  it  would  be  if  the 
average  English  novelist  feltbound  to  takea  side  on  political  matters. 
We  may  come  to  that  perhaps  in  time.  M.  Monchanin's  book  (28) 
is  of  the  historical  kind,  dealing  with  the  Paris  of  the  Concini  and 
with  contemporary  Madrid.  It  is  well  written,  and  not  uninte- 
resting, though  it  has  a  certain  lack  of  the  "  go  :'  which  of  late 
years  few  historical  novelists  have  succeeded  in  communicating  to 
their  books. 


(25)  Le  mensonge  de  Sabine. 
Allien.    Paris  :  Calmann  Lew. 


Par  la  princesse  Olga  Caatacuzcno 


(26)  Mon  oncle  Celestin.    Par  F.  Fabre.    Paris  :  Charpentier. 

(27)  Lettres  de  femmes.  Par  Mine.  Alix  d'Artigues.  Paris:  Char- 
pentier. 

(28)  Bon  Manuel.    Par  A.  Monchanin.   Paris  :  Ollendorff. 
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Tiw  Vh  lor  Maim  Kr.tivui.     Thi  MnntH  »'  Dranpt 

TWO  !''>»•  with  tin'  (I  rami  .1  itrjr.  \Vlnt»r  A  ft. 

Tho  Monetary  I  'rl.l*  In  New  York.      Decent  1 
t'loturea  hj  Mr.  Mllh.l>. 


Bontti  Ar.  . 

mi  lliirrn 


(2|;  Madame  dc 


Par  K.  Moc'.  il.   Paris  ;  CbATpntUr. 


T/ir<l  KlIciiUjroiiHli'i.  Diarjr. 
CHtu  Hoolt«nd.  Hnnrtac.  An  Amerloan  Vwv  nf  tho  Copyright  (Viio.ii  >n. 

I  ..rit.  r  ml  Onrilcll'j  I.lf.i  nu<l  l/<ttcm  of  ii.i.Ih.-.|.      rim  Htu'lsnt'i  Uoliiiho 
Italilfl  Jc«hnn.       Th«  Wnr.lt  of  I'lotlniu, 
Frtncli  Literature. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 

D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
l'il.F.TORIUM.""  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
I'll  A  ]( AO  1 1."  iuch:i:i  tiv  is  IVet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilule's  Wife."  "Christina  Martyrs."  *c. 
at  tho  liOiiP.  GALLERY.  36  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

I- EXHIBITION    of    PAINTINGS    by    SWISS  ARTISTS, 
instituted  by  the  Ccrcle  des  Beaux- Arts  of  Geneva,  108  New  Bond  Street,  will  OPEN 
March  14.   Admission  Is. 

UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. —  NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given, 
that  on  Wednesday,  ?7th  of  April  next,  the  Senate  will  proceed  toEleet  EXAMINERS 
in  the  following  Deportments : 

Examinerships.                     Salaries.  Present  Examiners. 

Aiits  axi>  Science.  (Each.) 
Two  in  Classic,    ttOO    {  Rcid,  Esq.,  LL.M.,  M.A. 

Two  in  The  BngKsh  Language,  Literature,}    _..,„    i  Prof.  Henry  Morler,  I.L.D. 
and History  )    ™"    U'rol.  A.  \V.  Wiinl,  LI..1)..  M.A. 

Two  in  77ie  French  Language  and  Literature  £100    j  JJ;,*,'-  "["nT'l'.La'.'  M'A' 

Two  in  The  German  Language  and  Literature  £00    {  J',™'-  ^-huible,  Ph.D.,  M.D. 
Two  in  The  Bebrtu  Text  of  the  Old  Testa-\ 

uient.thcGrcek  Text  of  the  New  Testument,\  /  R.  Lubbock  Bensly,  Esq.,  M.A. 

//«•  JEl  idtneet  of  the  Christian  Religion,!  I  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  M.A. 

and  Scripture  History  J 

Two  in  Merited  and  Moral  Science   £80    { '(•n™uC,sltSu"y'  Esq"  MA' 

I„i.rW«a««,   £30  {ffiiafc^MJ. 

Two  in  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  1200     {  '^vfi^mT,;,^;' ^Z^VAik^ 

Twain  Experimental  Philosophy  ,   £.20  l^^^^S^^Ir*- 

Two  in  Clumistn,   X200    {  g^,^ 

Two  in  BoUm  and  Vegetable  Physiology  ....  £75    {  ^SmSy^S^^vS^ 

Two   in  CbUMIIHfflU    Anatomy,    and   \  (  Prof.  E.  Ray  l.atikcstcr.  M.A. .  F.R.8. 

Zoology   J  1         IProf.  A.  M  lines  Marshall,  D. Sc..  ALA. 

„     ■    „    ,          .  „  ,      ,  ,  _  ^1    I  Prot.  P.  M.  Duncan.  M.B..  F.R.S. 

rwoin  Geology  and  Paleontology    £-•>    (  R.  Davies  Roberts,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  M.A. 

Laws. 

Two  in  Jurisprudents  .  Roman  Law.  Prin-)  ,  p    f  ,.-   .   jr. inter  U  A 

dple,  of  Legislation,  and  International  £100    {  1\  Waraker,  Esq.^  i.L.D." 

Two  in  Egudy  'andRe^Pro^rigLaw  £50  {  ™  •JSoio^SfSSS:. jES.1""  QC' 

Two  in  Common  Law  and  La iv  and  Prin-\  £.Q  |  Arthur  Charles,  Esq.,  B. A.,  Q.C. 

ciptes  of  Evidence   /  I  Vacant. 

TvoiaConstitutional  History  of  England....  £25  {f&  JS^tSSS^L\ 

.„     .    .....    Medicine.  /  W.  H.  Dickinson.  Esq..  M.D. 

Two  in  Medicine   £1j0  {  c  Ui„(m  M.D. 

„,     .    c,    ,.,n  i  Prot.  John  Wood,  F.R.S. 

Two  in  Surgery    £1j0  {  Vacant. 

n,     .     ,     .  , lnA  f  Prot.  Rcdfern,  M.D. 

Two  in  Anatomy    £100  '  Vacant. 

.    „,    .,  .,„  I  P.  II.  Pyc-Smitli,Esq.,M.D..B.A. 

Two  in  Physiology   £100  \  Vacant. 

_     .   .',,_■.■  ,.,  I  J.  M.  Duncan.  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D. 

Two  in  Obstetric  Medicine   £,.»  {  Henry  (;,  r\  is,  K.i|..  M.D. 

Twoin  Materia Mediraand Phunnaceutical\  ,-.  (  Prof.  E.  B.  Baxter,  M.D. 

Chemistry   /  1  Prof.  F.  T.  Roberts.  M.D..  B. Sc. 

.     ,.        •,#»■•  .r„  I  Thomas  Stevenson,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Two  in  forensic  Medicine   JtoO  t  Vacant. 

The  Examiners  above  named  arc  re-eligible,  and  intend  to  offer  themselves  for  re-election. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  Names  to  the  Registrar,  with  any  attestation  of  their  i  Mial  ill  - 
cations  they  may  think  desirable,  on  or  before  Tuesday,  March  211.  It  is  particular!)  desired  by 
the  Senate  that  no  personal  application  of  any  kind  be  made  to  its  individual  Members. 

University  of  London, 

Burlincton  Gardens,  W.  By  Order  of  the  Senate, 

March  1,  lfXI.  ARTHUR  JlILMAN,  M.A.,  Registrar. 

MATRICULATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON. — 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE — A  CLASS,  in  all  the 
Subjects  of  this  Examination,  will  begin  on  Monday.  March  7.  and  continue  until  the 
Examination  in  July.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  StudenLs'of  the  Hospital.— For  particu- 
lar!, apply  to  the  WauiikN  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E.C.— 
A  Handbook  is  forwarded  on  application. 

(Cheltenham  college.— twelve  scholarships. 

BUM  £1":  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Seceetaby, 

The  College,  Cheltenham. 

"I^ETTES    COLLEGE,    EDINBURGH  EIGHT  OPEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS.  Two  of  £80.  Two  of  £60.  Two  of  £30.  Two  of  £30.  Examination  in 
July.  Candidates  residing  in  England  may  DC  examined  in  London — For  particulars  apply 
to  Head- Master,  Fcltcj  College.  Edinburgh. 

pLIFTON   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL?  MATHEMATICAL 

v  ,nd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCnOLARSHIPS._NINE  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer  Istil.  value  fr>un  LVt  to  ££0  a  year,  which  mar  be  Increased  from  a  special  fund 

to  £90  a  yaw  in  ease,  of  Scholars  who  require  it  Further  particulars  Iruln  the  Hub  Master, 

OT  BEOUCTABY.  the  College.  Clifton,  Bristol. 

CT.  EDMUND'S  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  IIIGH- 

VJ  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  la  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms.  £70  a  year.— For  references, prospectus,  or  any 
further  icrticulara,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  G.  II.  Bourne,  D.C.L. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 
The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CI'RRV.  M.A..  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  M.Mlem  I#angua.'r<.  Classical  and  Modem  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  sic.  Terms.  50  and  60  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 


M 


A   L    V    E    R  N 


COLLEGE, 


The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tueaday,  May  10. 


TjyrOX,  HARROW,  &c. — A  GENTLEMAN,  of  Twenty  years' 

^  experiencr.  u<niii\ iiiL'  hn;'i  House  and  yrouiuln  near  A  wot,  prepare*  BOYS  (Sortiof 
(ii-ntleiiu  ii  i'\riu-irvcl\  i  I'm  tin-  1'nMic  School*.     Ili^hcit  i  elcrciiceH  Uj  Nohlemen,  Otttcen, 

Clergymen,  tto.  Bpeofal  advantoffef.   Modem  liinKuozes.    Muxic  Swimming.  &e.  —  Apply  for 

piu  ticuliint  to  Captain  DB  Cahtichkt  Hisson,  3  Ucrncm  Street,  w. 

WOOLWICH,   SANDHURST,  MILITIA  QUALIFYING! 
and  COMPETITIVE.    MORGAN  JENKINS.  M.A.  (Wrangler),  ambtcd  by  an 
aldestafl'  of  Oraduatei  in  Honoun,  and  hy  u  (Jajituin,  late  K.A.,  prepare*  I'l  lor  the 

uhovc  examinatloni  alone.    Hefcrencci  to  Parent*,  many  of  whom  have  had  more  than  one  son  j 

ttuecerssful  ut  thi»  c»tahli-ihment. —.'»(>  Cornwull  Road,  VVeMthourne  i'ark,  W. 


ARMY  ENTRANT  K  IIX  A  .M  I  NATION.— There  is  a  Depa 

■t*-    mant  in  connexion  with  BLAIRLODOE  SCHOOL.  Polmont  Station,  N.B., 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.-BOYS  carefully ! 

prepared  fur  Civil  and  Military  Examinatloni. 

"l^Ria'ARATlOX    for    SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  and| 

COOPER'8  BILL. — Individual  Tuition.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  ipcakfnK  ofl 
Modern  LonsuogCi. —For  terum,  uddredu  Mr.  E.  VlDAL,  Iloseville,  Purogon  (irove.  Surbiton, 

Surrey. 

iart- 

for  1 

nrcpariiiL'  PUPILS  lor  the  »ho\c  Examination*.  All  the  Candidates  UucludiiiK  J.  M.  Holmei, 
J-  ir«t  in  bei-eniber  Examination)  Kent  up  for  W  oolwich  in  1*-mo  have  paj-st'd.  Special  ailvan- 
tiiL'ts.    Abaence  from  town  lite,  and  individual  preparation.— For  full  particulars  apply  to  the)  \ 

liKAD-MASTL.lL 

RANK  COOPER,  M.A.  Oxon,  prepares  a  few  PUPILS  for  I 

■X-  the  Public  School*.  The  House,  expre^ly  enlarged.  »tandn  clone  to  the  sea,  on  gravelly 
soil,  between  Bournemouth  and  LymingtOll.  Uefercncef  given  und  required.— Addrew,Kiver- 
bellki  Millord,  uyildUKtOBi  Hunts. 

PRINCESS    HELENA    COLLEGE,    REGENTS  PARK. 
Patron— Her  Majesty  the  QUEE.V. 
President  of  the  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee— H.R.H.  Princess  CHRISTIAN. 
VACANCIES  exist  fur  YOUNO  LADY  BOARDERS  ut  this  College.  Girls  under  Twelve, 

18  Otoinetl  ;  Girls  over  Twelve.  90  (iuinens  a  Term. 
Apply  to  the  lion.  Sec.,  the  lluu.  Mrs.  JOHS  STAM.KY,  3"  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

A  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of  GEN- 

TEEM  EX  is  hJghlv  recommended  hy  Mrs .  HortNKir,  May  Place,  Crayford,  Kent,  at 

which  Irt  youngett  Daughter  \b  now  finishing  her  education.  EA6T£B  TEitM  commcncci 
May  3.— For  prospectuses  apply  to  Miss  Siiilky,  W  Linden  Gardens.  Keiuinuton  Gardenii.W. 


T 


0  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS.— A  JUNIOR  ASSIST- 

ANT  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT.  Xcut  draughtsman,  good  and  quick  tracer  and 
writer,  fair  colourist ;  thoroughly  acfjuuinted  with  the  general  office  routine.  Three  and  a  half 
\  ears'  experience  with  u  j-ood  architect.    Eulle»t  refereuces,  and  fcijeciinens  given.— Address, 

H.  G.,ii6  Elfort  Road,  Drayton  Park,  Highbury. 

rFO  LET,   UNFURNISHED. — KENSINGTON,  close  to  the 

J-  Albert  Memorial  and  looking  on  to  a  privntc  Garden,  a  first-clam  RESIDENCE, 
built  by  C'ubitt,  newly  done  up.  Dining-room,  Library,  Parlour  ;  two  Drawing-rooms,  deco- 
rated  iii  the  Florentine  style  :  eight  Ik'droom>,  Boudoir,  liuth-room,  Excellent  Offices  :  three- 
stall  Stable,  double  Coachhouse  ;  three  rooms  over  same  for  Coachman.   Seven  years  Lease. 

Rent,  £:).V).   Furniture  may  be  taken  if  desired  Apply  to  U.  II.,  Esq.,  76  Great  Portland 

Street,  London. 

-TO  BE  LET,  wi%  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

Uxbridge  Road,  Sbej»herd's  Bush,  \V„  within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North- Western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  a<  to  domestic  offices;  with  good 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  -Mr.  J.  Hoarder,  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place, 

Uxbridge  Road,  W. 


QUNNINGDALE,    BERKS.— DALE  LODGE.— 

^   This  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  of  about  Three  Acres,  to  be  SOLD  or  LET  on  LEASE. 

The  house  has  every  accommodation  for  u  Family,  is  delightfully  nituuted  iu  this  beautiful 
and  healthy  locality,  with  charming  views. 

There  ure  Coachnouses,  Stabling,  Gardener's  and  Coachman's  Cottages,  i:c.  About  half  a 
mile  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  same  distance  from  one  ol  the  entrances  into  Windsor 
Park. 

Full  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  War.  Sim,  Esq.,  1  Danes  Inn,  Strand. 

(CONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS. — Consols  pay  8  per  Cent." 

Freehold  Ground  Rents,  equally  safe,  pay  4  to  41,  and  constantly  increase  in  value. 
Descriptive  Paper  gratis.  Sixty  Lots  for  Sale  — Messrs.  Gkougk  Uek£X  tc  Co.,  06  LoudoD 
Wall. 


)ENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  1IF.R  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, "3 

CHINA,   AUSTRALIA,  ic. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MOXEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for..  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

OFFICES:  122  LEADENHAI.I.  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 

Si  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W. 

BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  DULL.  Manager. 

JOHN  MITCHELL'S  PENS  possess  a  smoothness,  firmness, 
and  suavity  of  point  unequalled.    Established  1-22.    MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN. 
Throush  all  Stationers.    Wholesale  and  retail.  I  Is  Clieapsidc,  London,  and  Newhall  Street, 

llirmingham. 

HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

DIXING-EOOM  FUPtXITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VEItY  LAItGE  STOCK  OF 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON,  103  to  1M  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


H 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N  & 

stock-taking  sale 

of 

FURNITURE    AND  CARPETS, 

GREATLT     REDUCED  PRICES, 
Will  continue  from  Febmary  10  to  March  2C. 

THE  EXCHANGE, 
211,  212,  213  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD 
tExactlv  facing  Goodie  Street). 
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THE  TRANSVAAL  ARMISTICE. 

fl^HE  decline  or  eclipse  of  national  spirit  could  not  be 
J-   better  shown  than  by  the  comparative  apathy  with 
which  the  news  of  the  armistice  in  Natal  has  been  received 
in  England.  In  face  of  the  indistinct  accounts  which  have 
.80  far  been  given  by  the  Government  of  the  origin  of  this 
-arrangement,  it  is  still  possible  to  Buppose  that  the 
idea  of  soliciting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  as  a  conse- 
quence of  three  disastrous  defeats  was  not  due  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  own  judgment.     The  theory  that  the 
armistice  is  bnt  a  following  out  of  instructions  given  to 
Sir   George    Colley  would  give   some  colour   to  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  last  act  of  that  unfortunate 
officer   was   committed  in  the  endeavour   to   save  his 
country  from  humiliation.     Speculation,   however,  on 
the  causes  which  have  induced  Mr.  Gladstone  to  order 
or  to  assent  to  such  a  proceeding  is  idle  in  the  face  of 
the  proceeding  itself.     It  has  been  sought  to  defend 
it  on  the  plea  of  the  original  injustice  of  the  war — a  plea 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  on  the  merits. 
The  causes  of  the  war,  its  justice  and  injustice,  were  per- 
fectly known  to  the  home  Government  before  the  first 
shot  was  fired  at  Laing's  Nek,  aud  nothing  except  the 
defeat  of  the  English  forces  on  three  separate  occasions 
has  Biuce  happened  to  increase  their  knowledge.    Not  the 
least  surprising  part  of  the  matter  may  seem  to  be  that 
the  Boers,  who  are  aware  of  the  great  preparations  made 
for  their  subjugation,  should  consent  to  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  which  will   give  time  for  reinforcements  to 
arrive.    This  surprise,  however,  would  probably  be  un- 
reasonable.    After  undervaluing   the   courage   of  the 
Boers,  it  would  be  well  not  to  undervalue  their  shrewd- 
ness.    They  have  never  attempted  to  execute  forward 
movements  beyond  the  territory  they  claim,  and  they 
probably  calculate  on  being  able  to  strengthen  the  pass 
against  any  force  that  may  bo  brought  against  it.  But' 
the  immediate  advantage  of  an  armistice  is  rather  the 
moral  effect  which  it  produces  in  their  favour  on  the  other 
South  African  States.    Mr.  Joubkrt  and  Mr.  Krl'GER  are 
not  likely  to  be  under  the  delusions  of  Radical  speakers 
and  writers  at  home.    They  know  that  the  blow  dealt  to 
the  reputation  of  England  by  this  armistico  must  bo  a 
great  help  and  stimulus  to  the  Africander  feeling.  That 
it  has  already  proved  to  bo  such  a  stimulus  is  asserted  by 
trustworthy  information  and  cannot  bo  doubted. 

As  to  the  immediate  and  local  effect  of  the  armistico  it 
would  probably  bo  unwise  to  attach  great  weight  to  the 
various  rumours  which  havo  been  set  afloat  with  rrgard 
to  encroachments  on  tho  side  of  the  Boers.  As  no  stores 
other  than  provisions  aro  allowed  to  bo  passed  to  tho 
English  garrisons,  nnd  as  the  releaso  of  tho  wounded  from 
these  garrisons  is  dependent  on  tho  good  pleasure  of  indi- 
vidual Boer,  commanders,  tho  advantages  obtained  by  tho 
revolted  inhabitantsof  thoTransvaal  aro  perhaps  sufficiently 
great  as  it  is.  That  Mr.  JOUBBM  should  havo  harried  tho 
people  of  Utrecht  is  not  impossible,  nnd  such  an  act  would 
show  that  the  Boers,  satisfied  with  having  humiliated 
their  enemy,  aro  inditrcrcnt  to  tho  prolongation  of  tho 
suspension  of  hostilities  which  tho  Government  aro 
ready  to  grant.  Tho  reported  plundering  of  the  Wcs- 
selstroom  convoy  might  admit  of  a  similar  interpreta- 
tion, and  would  not  bo  inconsistent  with  the  admitted 
scarcity  of  all  provisions  except  fresh  meat  in  the  Boer 
camp.    But  ncithor  of  thc30  reports,  though  the  first  conioi 


from  numerous  sources  and  in  various  forms,  cau  bo 
accepted  without  stronger  corroboration  than  it  has  yefc 
received.  Not  the  least  strange  part  of  the  affair  is  the 
irregular  mediation  which  is  said  to  be  going  on  through 
the  channel  of  President  Brand  and  Mr.  Donald  Cqrrie. 
The  good  offices  of  the  President  of  the  Orange  River 
Free  State  have  been  accepted  by  the  Government ;  but 
the  selection  of  Mr.  Currie  as  an  additional  intermediary 
is  not  known  to  have  received  any  official  sanction.  There 
is,  however,  so  little  precedent  for  tho  whole  negotiation 
that  eccentricities  of  detail  hardly  require  much  comment. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had  a  difficult  duty  imposed  upon  him 
in  tho  drawing  up  of  a  general  order  in  reference  to  the 
defeat  at  Majuba  Hill.  The  numbers  of  the  troops  engaged 
as  well  as  of  those  who  fell  have  been  somewhat  reduced  by 
detailed  accounts  of  the  struggle,  but  no  satisfactory 
account  of  causes  of  the  disaster  has  yet  been  arrived  at. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  tin  nks  it  best  to  content  himself  with 
saying  that  Sir  George  Colley  himself  was  the  only 
person  who  could  give  such  an  account,  and  that  Sir 
George  is  not  alive  to  give  it.  The  fact  is  indisputable  ; 
the  inference  scarcely  satisfactory.  Probably  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  felt  this,  and  therefore  added  his  conjectural  ex- 
planation to  the  effect  that  a  small  body  of  men,  exhausted 
by  a  long  night  march,  were  attacked  in  an  extended  and 
unfavourable  position,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  over- 
whelming numbers.  The  evidence  on  the  last  point  is  not 
clear,  and  the  rest  of  the  statement  amounts  to  a  severe 
censure  of  his  predecessor  by  the  General  who  so  speaks. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  by  tho  conclusion  of  tho 
armistice  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  will  have  a  considerable  forco 
with  him,  and  ho  is  said  to  have  informed  tho  Boers  that, 
in  the  absence  of  their  assent  to  such  preliminary  con- 
ditions as  he  has  laid  down,  ho  will  then  attack  at  once. 
The  notice  appears  to  bo  superfluous,  and  if  tho  report 
which  states  that  tho  General  assured  his  enemies  in  tho 
course  of  negotiation  that  ho  already  had  with  him  all  tho 
men  necessary  for  the  attack,  it  seems  unfortunate  that  it 
was  not  delivered  before  instead  of  after  tho  action  which 
is  said  on  the  spot  to  havo  placed  the  QDEKN's  sovereignty 
in  South  Africa  in  jeopardy.  President  Brand  appears  to 
have  solicited  a  prolongation  of  the  armistice  about  which 
tho  Boers  themselves  are  for  the  reasons  just  given  probably 
indifferent.  Their  reported  and  probably  real  confidence  in 
their  cause,  and  the  contempt  which,  as  tho  result  of  three 
victorious  engagements,  they  feel  for  tho  ESoglUb  forces, 
together  with  tho  hope  of  support  from  tho  Dutch  iuhnhi- 
tants  of  tho  States  to  tho  South,  aro  probably  stronger 
motives  with  them  than  any  fear  either  ot  General  Wood  or 
General  BOBKITB.  The  1. titer  officer,  if  ho  conies  on  tho 
scene  to  negotiate  and  not  to  light,  will  havo  an  awkward 
and  uncongenial  task.  In  tho  absenco  of  any  trustworthy 
information  as  to  1  ho  basis  of  negotiation  it  is  difficult 
to  como  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  possibility  of  securing 
tho  object  to  which  tho  Government  have  made  an 
at  least  apparent  sacrifice  of  tho  honour  of  England. 
One  Hnggested  plan,  that  of  marking  out  a  kind  of 
Uocr  reservation  and  redlining  the  principal  part  of  tho 
Transvaal  under  English  sway,  is  hardly  likely  to  bo 
satisfactory  to  tho  insurgent t.  Elbow-room  and  arbitrary 
power  over  tho  natives  are  the  two  chief  points  of  attrac- 
tion in  his  present  life  to  tho  Dutch  inhabitant  of  the  lato 
South  African  Republic,  and  tho  acceptance  of  tho  plan 
proposed  would  endanger,  if  not  destroy,  Ins  enjoyment  of 
both.    The;.'  is  no  one  in  this  country  who  would  not 
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welcome  an  honourable  settlement  of  tho  question,  but  tho 
initial  action  which  tho  Government  have  enjoined  or 
sanctioned  seems  to  rouder  such  a  settlement  impossible. 
It  is  a  secondary,  but  still  a  grave,  objection  to  that 
action  that,  by  encouraging  the  B  )ers  to  bo  extrava- 
gant in  their  demands,  it  renders  any  settlement, 
whether  honourable  or  dishonourable,  that  can  bo  ac- 
ceptable to  othor  than  extreme  Radical  opinion  in 
this  country  unlikely,  and  thus  increases  the  probable  ex- 
pend i  I  uro  of  blood  and  money  while  involving  a  certain 
loss  in  any  case  of  reputation.  The  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  brought  them  into  this  dilemma,  that,  even  if  n 
settlement  should  be  brought  about  by  the  present  nego- 
tiations, they  cannot,  on  their  own  showing,  escape  the 
charge  of  having  gratuitously  waged  an  unjust  war ; 
while,  if  it  is  not  brought  about,  the  honour  of  the  country 
will  have  been  dragged  in  the  dust  for  nothing.  Except  in 
the  improbable  evont  of  a  considerable  surrender  of  Boer 
pretensions,  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  and  tho 
vigorous  and  immediate  prosecution  of  hostilities,  with 
better  skill  and  success  than  heretofore,  is  all  that  can  be 
hoped  for.  Even  this  would  leave  much  to  regret  be- 
hind it. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  MESSAGE. 

GENERAL  GARFIELD'S  first  Presidential  Message 
is  scarcely  open  to  criticism.  Having  no  secrets  to 
reveal,  and  scarcely  any  disputed  propositions  to  maintain, 
the  President  has  the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to 
address  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  an  unpretend- 
ing and  simple  tone.  Almost  the  only  disputable  part  of 
the  document  is  an  incidental  recognition  of  the  supposed 
expediency  of  a  protective  tariff.  The  President  says  that 
more  than  half  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture, 
anil  that  American  manufactures  make  the  country  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supplies.  Few  of  the  President's  ad- 
herents will  draw  the  obvious  inference  that  the  larger 
pait  of  the  community  is  unjustly  taxed  for  the  benefit  of 
a  small  minority.  As  no  considerable  section  of  the  domi- 
nant party  supports  Free-trade,  it  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  Republican  incumbent  of  the  highest  office  in  the 
Union  should  retain  the  opinions  which  he  and  his  sup- 
porters professed  during  the  election.  It  may  be  con- 
jectured without  disrespect  that  General  Garfield  has 
never  carefully  studied  economic  science.  On  questions 
relating  to  the  circulating  medium  he  has  acquired  a 
right  to  be  heard  by  active  participation  in  debates 
on  metallic  and  paper  currency.  His  Message,  per- 
haps prematurely,  congratulates  the  country  on  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments,  which  cannot  be  really 
re-established  as  long  as  the  holders  of  Government  notes 
arc  not  legally  entitled  to  payment  of  the  amount  in 
coin.  The  President  enunciates  the  sound  doctrine  that 
a  premise  to  pay  is  not  equivalent  to  payment ;  and  he 
revives  the  constitutional  doubt  whether  the  issue  of 
inconvertible  paper  money  was  within  tho  competence  of 
Congress.  As  greenbacks  have  long  since  been  at  par, 
there  would  be  no  practical  difficulty  in  providing  that 
they  should  be  convertible  on  demand.  The  questions 
relating  to  the  silver  currency  are,  in  consequence  of  recent 
legislation,  more  embarrassing,  for  the  Treasury  has  been 
icquircd  to  coin  large  amounts  which  cannot  be  pushed 
into  circulation  at  their  nominal  value.  The  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  a  supporter  of  the  Silver 
Bill,  which  was  flagrantly,  if  not  intentionally,  unjust. 
Tho  President  expresses  a  hope  that  the  proposed 
International  Congress  may  provide  means  securing 
a  bi-mctallic  currency  in  the  States  which  may  think 
lit  to  accept  its  resolutions.  As  it  is  certain  that  no 
such  system  will  be  introduced  into  England,  it  is  not  un- 
Aesirable  that  foreign  countries  should  at  their  own  risk 
try  a  doubtful  experiment.  General  Garfield  agrees  with 
Ins  predecessor,  and  with  Mr.  Sherman,  on  the  error  com- 
mitted by  Congress  in  its  late  funding  policy.  Mr.  Hayes's 
last  official  act  was  to  place  a  veto  on  the  Bdl,  and, 
after  the  panic  of  last  week,  the  mistake  will  probably  not  \ 
be  repeated. 

Tbc  President  discusses  at  some  length  in  temperate  I 
language  the  relation  between  the  white  and  black  races 
in  the  Southern  States.  It  was  a  perhaps  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  place  the  emanci- 
pated slaves  and  their  descendants  on  the  same  political 
and  legal  level  with  white  American  citizens.    As  Mr. 


Garfield  truly  says,  American  institutions  allow  of  no 
intermediate  condition.  The  6lave,  as  soon  as  he  was 
liberated,  became  not  only  a  freeman,  but,  under  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  one  of  the  sovereign  people.  Tho 
inconveniences  which  have  resulted,  and  which  are  not  yet 
overcome,  have  probably  had  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
revival  of  schemes  of  conquest  and  annexation.  Tho  people 
of  the  United  States  have  no  machinery  for  ruling  subjects, 
and  the  Southern  communities  are  not  inclined  to  admit 
inferior  races  to  absolute  equality.  With  the  negroes 
within  their  borders  they  wero  compelled  to  deal,  and  the 
consequence  has  been  a  chronic  disturbance  of  political 
equilibrium  in  the  South.  For  several  years  after  the  war, 
Northern  adventurers  misgoverned  some  of  the  Southern 
States  by  the  aid  of  coloured  voters.  Afterwards,  the  ini- 
quities of  the  carpet-baggers,  as  they  were  called,  pro- 
duced an  irregular  but  successful  reaction.  The  negroes 
wero  coerced  or  intimidated  into  conformity,  or  into 
abstinence  from  voting  ;  and  the  States  were  accordingly 
restored  to  the  control  of  their  former  and  Datural  rulers. 
The  result  was  attained  by  evasion  or  violation  of  the  law, 
sometimes  with  attendant  circumstances  of  oppression 
amounting  to  cruelty,  and  up  to  the  present  time  by  a 
certain  exercise  of  intimidation.  It  is  apparently  unjust  to 
prevent  electors  from  voting  ;  but  there  can  be  no  grosser 
violation  of  natural  justice  than  the  subjection  of  men  of 
European  descent  to  the  dominion  of  negroes.  Under 
the  American  Constitution  a  coloured  majority  has  a  right 
to  exercise  powers  which  cannot  be  practically  tolerated. 
The  supremacy  of  the  unfittest  is  extending  over  the  world 
under  the  form  of  universal  suffrage  ;  but  democracy  only 
maintains  itself  by  mutual  strength  ;  and  the  negroes  in 
a  Southern  State,  even  when  they  are  more  numerous  than 
their  neighbours,  are  essentially  weaker.  General  Grant 
made  several  ill-judged  attempts  to  readjust  the  balance 
of  power  by  the  employment  of  Federal  troops  at  State 
elections.  His  successor  more  wisely  abstained  from  in- 
terference :  and  consequently  the  Democratic  party, which 
has  always  leant  on  Southern  support,  commanded  all  the 
Southern  votes  at  the  late  Presidential  election. 

General  Garfield  to  a  certain  extent  justifies  the 
refusal  of  the  Southern  whites  to  concede  political  equality 
by  dwelling  on  the  ignorance  of  the  negro  voters  ;  and  he 
adds  they  are  not  the  only  uneducated  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  freedom  has  done 
much  to  elevate  the  character  and  condition  of  the 
coloured  race ;  and  the  rising  generation,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  schools,  will  attain  a  higher  cultivation;  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  superior  race  will 
waive  its  claims  when  every  negro  can  read  and  write, 
and  when  some  of  them  have  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. There  is  hitherto  no  approach  to  social  equality 
in  the  South  ;  and  marked  physical  differences  tend  to 
perpetuate  separation.  Wise  statesmen  will  perhaps  con- 
nive at  a  practical  limitation  of  constitutional  rights 
which  happen  to  contravene  natural  order.  The  coloured 
citizens  may  find  the  fittest  preparation  for  future  political 
equality  iu  co-operation  with  their  former  masters.  Their 
votes  will  not  be  rejected  by  fraud  or  by  force,  if  they  are 
given  for  the  right  candidates ;  but  it  is  idle  to  expect 
that  democratic  constituencies  will  allow  the  election  of 
Republican  representatives  or  officers  by  negro  majorities. 
It  is  natural  that  the  coloured  electors  should  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  party  which,  for  its  own  purposes,  and  by 
its  superiority  in  war,  elfected  their  emancipation;  but  it 
is  not  for  their  interest  to  be  Republicans  while  the 
dominant  race  professes  Democratic  opinions.  The  easiest 
road  to  power  lies  through  alliance  with  its  actual 
possessors.  The  Parliaments  which  sanctioned  the  despotic 
caprices  of  Henry  VIII.  earned  the  right  of  being  con- 
sulted on  all  legislative  and  administrative  questions, 
which  their  successors  used  in  opposition  to  weaker 
sovereigns.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  General  Gar- 
fi  eld's  urgent  desire  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  education.  An  illiterate  rabble  is  tho  worst  depository 
of  power. 

In  undertaking  to  lay  before  Congress  measures  for  con- 
ferring permanence  of  tenure  on  some  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  the  President  follows  the  example  of  his 
predecessor ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be  more  fortunate  in 
attaining  ii is  object.  Disinterested  Americans  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  that  subordinate  office  ought  to 
be  independent  of  political  considerations;  but  they  have 
no  power,  and  Senators  and  Representatives  are  pledged 
to  the  existing  system  both  by  their  own  inclinations  and 
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by  the  influence  of  tlie  election  managers  who  return  them 
to  Congress.  General  Garfield  himself  holds  his  high 
position  by  means  of  contributions  levied  for  party  pur- 
poses on  all  tbo  office-holders  of  the  Union.  He  would 
probably  have  preferred  a  less  objectionable  machinery ; 
but  he  could  not  reject  the  necessary  condition  of  success. 
Even  if  the  Civil  Service  was  reformed,  the  vicious  system 
of  election  would  still  be  applicable  to  members  of  State 
and  Federal  Legislatures  ;  but  democracy  and  universal 
suffrage  assume  in  the  United  States  their  most  favour- 
able aspect.  It  is  much  better  that  elections  should 
be  determined  by  intrigue,  or  even  by  corruption,  than 
that  they  should  be  controlled  by  fanatical  demagogues. 
Iso  popular  election  has  produced  a  more  satisfactory 
choice  than  the  Presidential  contest.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  Democratic  candidate  also  bore  a  high  cha- 
racter. General  Garfield  presents  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  a  class  which  is  justly  popular  in  the  United 
States.  A  part  of  his  early  life  was  employed  in  manual 
labour ;  he  afterwards  contrived  to  give  himself  a  com- 
paratively liberal  education  ;  and  he  served  with  credit 
as  a  volunteer  officer  in  the  Civil  War.  Of  late  years 
he  has  been  known  as  an  active  and  intelligent  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  he  has  had 
the  more  questionable  merit  of  manipulating  elections 
with  skill  and  success.  His  elevation  to  the  Presidency 
caused  neither  surprise  nor  dissatisfaction,  though  it 
had  not  been  generally  foreseen.  The  list  of  his 
Cabinet  seems  not  to  have  excited  any  strong  feeling. 
According  to  modern  custom,  the  President  has  con- 
sidered local  and  personal  connexions  as  well  as  fitness 
for  office.  Of  the  new  Ministers,  Mr.  Blaine  is  gener- 
ally known  in  England  as  a  political  leader  and  an  orator. 
It  is  not  certain  whether  he  has  paid  special  attention  to 
foreign  affairs,  but  American  diplomacy  varies  little  in 
substance  or  in  tone.  In  common  with  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Blaine  is  a  zealous  opponent  of  Free-trade.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  proves  that  even  in 
the  United  States  hereditary  pretensions  are  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  recognized. 


IRELAND. 


THE  powers  granted  to  the  Government  by  the  Coercion 
Bill  have  already  been  exercised,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  obscure  agitators,  arrested  in  all  parts  of  Ire- 
land, have  been  lodged  in  Kilniainham  Gaol.  It  is  not 
clear  what  has  induced  the  Government  to  leavo  Mr. 
Dillon  and  Mr.  Brennan,  the  most  active  and  prominent  of 
the  disturbers,  bo  long  at  liberty  to  continue  their  work  of 
agitation.  Though  some  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
conspiracy  have  used  language  of  a  coarser  and  cruder 
kind  than  their  chiefs,  few  more  definite  incitements  to 
resistance  have  been  uttered  than  Mr.  Dillon's.  It  is 
possible  that  a  misplaced  tenderness  for  the  position  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  may  have  influenced  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Ministry.  Certainly  Mr.  Dillon  has  been  of  con- 
siderable use  to  them  already,  and  they  may  reasonably 
think  that  he  will  continue  to  justify  their  conduct.  Unhap- 
pily the  need  for  the  application  of  the  powers  granted,  or  in 
courso  of  being  granted,  continues  to  be  shown.  The 
murder  in  Wcstmeath  was  deliberate  and  well-planned,  and 
outrages  of  one  sort  or  another  continue  to  bo  committed,  \ 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  strength  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  is  for  the  time  broken.  Payment  of  rent]  the 
best  of  all  signs  of  Huh,  is  becoming  more  and  more  common, 
and  in  cases  of  persistent  refusal  the  seizure  and  sale  of  I 
stock  has  become  a  reality  instead  of  a  farce  With  charac- 
teristic  boldness  the  Home  StCBCTABY  remarked  OB  Wed. 
nesday  afternoon  that  the  experiment  of  his  Government  I 
in  endeavouring  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  ordinary  law 
had  failed,  and  liad  shown  that  they  were  not  just  ilicd  in 
attempting  itA  The  apology  would  bo  more  acceptable  if 
nothing  but  low  of  credit  to  the  Government  in  respect  of  : 
statesmanship  Ibid  resnltcd  from  their  fancy  for  the  erpe- 
rimcntal  method.  The  relatives  of  the  (lend  nu  n  who 
would  be  alive*  had  tho  Government  taken  advice,  tits 
families  who  have  been  wholly  or  partially  ruined  in  tl  | 
course  of  their  experimcnto,  may  not  perhaps  be  fully  ap- 
peased by  the  frankness  of  Sir  WlLUAM  HabOOD&t's  i  est  i- 
inony  to  his  colleagues'  incapacity. 

The  second  measure  necessary  for  the  complete  pacifica- 
tion of  Ireland  will  probnbly  becomo  law  in  a  few  chty h. 
Its  passage  through  tho  Lower  House   has   been  dis- 


tinguished by  the  usual  course  of  events  which  must  occur 
whenever  a  measure  is  discussed  under  urgency.  Some 
days  of  languid  and  unreal  discussion  of  points  more  or 
less  unimportant,  followed  by  several  hours  of  un- 
interrupted divisions  on  undiscussed  and  unconsidered 
amendments,  make  up  the  programme.  The  anxiety 
shown  by  some  Irish  members  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
for  the  future  comfort  of  incarcerated  persons  may  have 
been  partly  selfish,  but  the  accounts  of  the  fate  of  the 
present  prisoners  of  Kilmainham  may  reassure  those 
who  dread  hardship  for  themselves  and  their  friends. 
In  all  but  name,  the  disorderly  persons  upon  whom 
Mr.  Forster  has  laid  hands  are  being  treated,  as  first- 
class  misdemeanants,  and  they  have  liberty  of  asso- 
ciation with  each  other.  Portions  of  the  Land  League 
funds  are  to  be  devoted  to  their  comforts — the  usual 
and  natural  end  of  political  subscriptions  in  Ireland. 
The  Arms  Bill  will  not  become  law  a  day  too  soon. 
It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  country  districts  are 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  though  little  is  to  be  feared  in 
the  shape  of  open  rebellion  or  combined  violence  on  the 
great  scale,  it  is  impossible  that  the  terror  should  cease  so 
long  as  the  instruments  of  maintaining  it  are  in  every- 
body's hands.  Not  the  least  frequent  cause  of  one  of  the 
worst  class  of  outrages — forcible  entry  of  houses  by  night — is 
the  desire  to  obtain  arms,  and  when  it  becomes  difficult  or 
impossible  to  retain  possession  of  these,  the  motive  for 
such  outrages  will  cease.  A  still  more  important  point 
is  that  the  passing  of  the  Arms  Bill  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  provisions  will  prove  to  the  people  more 
clearly  than  anything  else  the  vanity  of  their  leaders' 
promises.  From  the  very  beginning  of  the  agitation  Mr. 
Dillon  and  his  imitators  have  been  unwearied  in  assuring 
their  hearers  that  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament 
would  take  care  to  secui'e  the  right  of  possessing  arras, 
called  by  one  of  the  defenders  of  the  cause  the  first 
right  of  a  freeman.  It  will  very  shortly  be  evident  that 
they  have  undertaken  what  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
perform  ;  and,  when  this  is  once  clear,  their  power  will  be 
gone.  That  the  Irish  tenants  should  be  protected  in  holding 
the  harvest  was  the  chief  promise  of  Mr.  Parnell  ;  that 
no  restriction  should  be  put  on  their  arming  themselves 
was  tho  chief  promise  of  Mr.  Dillon.  Both  pledges  are 
in  course  of  being  shown  to  be  futile;  and  tho  Irish 
people,  who  unite  with  a  singular  capacity  of  being  duped 
a  shrewdness  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  find  out  those 
who  have  duped  them,  will  for  the  time  return  to  their 
normal  condition  of  grudging  obedience  to  tho  law.  It 
would  probably  be  too  much  to  hopo  that  the  inutility  of 
what  the  Home  Secretary  calls  tho  experiment  of  the 
Government  will  be  impressed  on  their  minds  or  on 
those  of  their  supporters  and  successors. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  absorption  of  tho  House  of 
Commons  in  one  particular  kind  of  extraordinary  business 
have  not  ceased  to  be  felt,  and  tho  inconveniences  of  tho 
remedies  which  havo  been  applied  to  check  obstruction 
also  continue.  It  is  very  desirablo  that  a  day  should  bo 
found  for  tho  discussion  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  motion  as  to 
Caiidaliar;  but,  the  Prime  Minister,  while  expressing  his 
lull  sense  of  the  fact,  is  unablo  even  to  indicate  a  likely 
date,  it  if  absolutely  nccdssnry  that  Supply  should  bo 
taken  in  hand  ;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  progress 
can  be  OXpectt  d  to  bo  made  with  it,  at  least  under  tho 
ordinary  rules  of  business.  Supply  is  tho  favourite 
battle-ground  of  members  disposed  to  obstruction  at 
all  limes,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  at  this  pie- 
sent  tinio  tho  position  of  vantage  will  bo  left  unoccupied 
by  persons  Smarting  from  defeat.  It  is  said  that  the  little 
knot  of  extreme  K.tdieuls  who  ha\e  given  u  fitful  support 
to  the  Irish  members  in  the  discussions  on  tho  two 
Coercion  Hills  have  represented  to  their  allies  that  tho 
time  is  opportune;  lor  rcgainii  g  by  a  moderulo  attitude  in 
Supply  the  good  opinion  of  tho  English  constituencies. 
It  w  sot  probable  thai  the  persons  appealed  to  have  any 
deiire  to  H  -nm  the  good  opinion  of  tho  English  con- 
stituencies, nor  t  luit  they  will  bn  disposed  lo  waive  an  oppor- 
tunity of  embarrassing  tho  Government  for  tho  sake  of 
pleasing  a  few  ObscnrO  partisan!,  They  can  always  count 
on  the  support  of  these  latter  in  any  anarchic  deign 
u  ithout  such  si  consideration.  Nor  i-i  it  certain  that  tlio 
Men  members,  though  on  the  whole  they  may  bavo 
brought  their  Bufferings  on  themselves,  have  been  in  all 
Cases  treated  with  Strict  fairness  in  the  application  of  tho 
new  urgency  rate*.  The  brawl  of  Tuesday  night  was  dis- 
creditable enough  to  Mr.  Finiuan  and  to  his  colleagues, 
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but  it  is  not  clear  that-,  technically,  Mr.  O'Donkell's 
complaint  of  having  been  tyrannically  silenced  is  ill- 
founded.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees or  tlio  Speaker,  himself  to  decido  that  a 
point  of  ordor  is  not  to  bo  considered  until  ho  knows 
what  tho  point  of  order  is,  r.nd  on  Tuesday  night 
Dr.  Playeair  refused  to  allow  tho  member  for  Dungarvau 
even  to  state  his  point.  Divination  of  what  a  member  is 
going  to  say  can  hardly  be  considered  a  satisfactory  method 
of  Conducting  the  affairs  of  the  Houso  and  tho  business  of 
tho  nation.  So  long  as  grievances  of  this  kind  are  allowed 
to  exist,  it  is  idlo  to  expect  that  Irish  members  will  abstain 
from  troubling.  It  would  probably  bo  idle  to  expect  it,  even 
if  there  wore  no  such  grievances ;  but  tho  ruling  of  Dr. 
Platfaib 'and  tho  oratory  of  the  Home  Secretary  aro 
calculated  to  make  trouble  certain,  as  well  as  to  awake  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  which  is  inopportune  as  well  as,  on  tho 
■whole,  undeserved.  Sympathy  with  the  party  of  Mr. 
Parnell  should  be  left  to  French  ultra-Republicans  and  to 
beaten  candidates  for  posts  of  high  station  in  America,  a 
remarkablo  group  of  whom  is  said  to  have  recently  tele- 
graphed good  wishes  to  a  meeting  called  for  the  combined 
purpose  of  sympathizing  with  the  Boers  and  the  Land 
League. 


LOED  FOItTESCUE  ON  THE  EXTENSION  OF 
THE  FRANCHISE. 

LORD  FORTESCUE,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  has  suggested,  under  the  appro- 
priate heading  of  "  Our  Next  Leap  iu  the  Dark,"  some 
contrivances  which  might  perhaps  render  a  new  Reform 
Bill  not  wholly  mischievous.  The  objection  to  all  schemes 
of  the  kind  is  that  they  will  certainly  not  bo  adopted. 
The  object  of  so-called  Parliamentary  reformers  is  to 
insure  the  political  preponderance  of  the  multitude,  which 
in  turn  affords  them  the  necessary  support.  Government 
by  agitators  acting  upon  mobs  is  the  democratic  ideal,  and 
even  the  metaphor  of  a  leap  in  the  dark  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  applicable.  The  leap  will  be  into  a  visible  abyss, 
from  which  there  is  no  return.  It  unfortunately  happens 
that,  through  the  operation  of  natural  laws,  the  disposition 
of  constituencies  to  control  their  representatives  increases 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  own  incompetence.  Questions 
of  foreign  policy  are  habitually  debated  by  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations, including  probably,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
demagogues,  not  a  single  capable  judge  of  the  merits  of 
6uch  controversies.  The  Liberal  leaders,  and  especially 
their  chief,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  fatal  custom  of 
appealing  from  Parliament  to  the  rabble.  In  not  a  single 
instance  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  wild  and  dangerous  lan- 
guage checked  or  criticized  by  a  popular  audience.  Tho 
unanimity  which  ordinarily  prevails  in  political  clubs 
sufficiently  proves  tho  worthlessness  of  their  conclusions. 
Study,  knowledge,  and  conscientious  love  of  accuracy 
tend  to  produce  differences  of  opinion.  The  war  in  the 
Transvaal,  for  instance,  suggests  many  perplexing  prob- 
lems to  those  who  understand  its  origin  and  tendency  ; 
but  meetings  of  excited  Radicals  are  not  for  a  moment 
puzzled.  As  English  democracy  has  in  recent  times 
broken  with  national  traditions,  regard  for  the  honour  of 
the  country  has  almost  ceased  to  affect  popular  feeling.  On 
all  questions,  domestic  and  foreign,  tho  verdict  of  tho 
numerical  majority  may  be  easily  anticipated. 

The  admission  of  the  agricultural  labourers  to  the 
suffrage,  combined  with'  the  institution  of  equal  electoral 
districts,  will  practically  disfranchise  the  educated  portion 
of  the  community.  Lord  Hartington's  reputation  for  pru- 
dence is  greatly  impaired  by  his  rashness  in  pledging  tho 
Liberal  party  to  household  suffrage  in  counties ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  politics,  the  promise  is  irrevocable,  and 
those  who  gave  it  have  the  power  to  redeem  it.  \The 
concession  would  perhaps  iu  any  case  have  been  unavoid- 
able, though  it  might  have  been  advantageously  postponed. 
In  two  or  three  years  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
hedge  will  unite  his  efforts  with  his  friend  on  this  side 
to  endanger  or  overthrow  existing  institutions.  Lord 
Foriescue's  plan  for  averting  a  formidable  danger  is,  at 
the  same  time,  simple  and  ingenious,  though  the  experi- 
ment which  he  proposes  will  never  be  tried.  He  would 
for  the  purpose  of  elections  include  all  rural  districts 
•within  the  limits  of  the  nearest  borough,  so  far  as  to  in- 
troduce  into  the  Iwrough  constituency  all  householders 
who  were  not  possessed  of  the  county  qualification.  By 
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this  method,  the  county  constituency  would  bo  unaltered, 
while  tho  agricultural  labourer  would  obtain  tho  voto 
which  ho  is  supposed  to  covet.  If  it  were  objected  that  the 
borough  constituency  might  bo  swamped,  Lord  Fortescbb 
would  probably  reply  that,  of  two  evils,  he  choo-sei  tko 
less.  The  large  towns  are  already  more  democratic  than  the- 
present  county  constituencies,  and  there  woald  be  a  smaller 
change  in  tho  representation  than  that  which  will  b& 
effected  by  tho  impending  measure.      Lord  Four 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  the  Attorney-General's  Bill 
for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and  treating.  Ho  apprehends, 
probably  with  reason,  that  tho  limitation  of  the  number  of 
agents,  and  the  prohibition  of  employing  canvassers,  will 
diminish  tho  proportion  of  actual  voters  to  the  whole  conX 
stituency,  unless  inflammatory  speeches  take  tho  place  off 
private  solicitation ;  or  unless  disreputable  election  managers, 
willing  to  incur  for  a  consideration  the  risk  of  punishment^ 
take  the  place  of  respectable  solicitors.    It  may  bo  added, 
that  Sir  Henry  James's  scale  of  penalties  is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  moral  delinquency  of  corruption  as  it  iaH 
measured  by  popular  estimation.    Experience  shows  that- 
excessive  severity  tends  to  defeat  its  objects,  and  that 
punishment  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  state  of 
opinion,  rather  than  to  the  judgment  of  strict  moralists. 

Though  the  Ballot  is,  liko  almost  all  innovations,  irrevo- 
cable, those  who  disapproved  of  secret  voting  may  be  par- 
doned if  they  regard  with  a  certain  complacency  its  partial  . 
failure.    It  prevents  intimidation,  and  it  abolishes  mucb 
wholesome  influence  ;  but  against  bribery  it  appears  to  bo 
powerless.    The  particular  form  of  miscarriage  had  not 
been  foreseen  by  friends  or  enemies ;  and  it  may  be  donbted 
whether  rigorous  legislation  may  not  cause  similar  disap-S 
pointment.    The  elector  who  sees  no  reason  why  he  should* 
vote  gratuitously  is  likely  to  survive  till  the  commodity! 
which  he  has  to  sell  becomes  worthless  from  the  enormous 
number  of  votes.    It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  bribery 
at  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow,  where  each  voter! 
possesses  only  a  small  fraction  of  electoral  power.    On  the-  I 
other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  enfranchised  rural 
householders   may    be    more  cheaply  purchasable    than  | 
the  workmen  in  the  towns.    If  votes  become  unsaleable,  t 
or  if  it  becomes  dangerous  to  accept  a  bribe,  the  system  of 
representation  will  be  but  slightly  improved.    An  elector  I 
wdio  abstains  from  selling  his  vote  only  because  it  is  do»  I 
longer  marketable  is  not,  on  tho  whole,  a  valuable  membcrl 
of  a  constituency.    In  many  cases  he  will  place  himself  at  I 
tho  disposal  of  a  frothy  demagogue  instead  of  earning  the! 
wages  of  corruption  from  a  dispassionate  agent.    Accept-  I 
ance  of  bribes  may  be  more  degrading  than  political  fanati- 
cism, but  it  is  much  less  dangerous.    If  the  system  of  tho  j 
Birmingham  federation  continues  to  flourish,  the  American  I 
form  of  corruption  will  perhaps  succeed  to  the  ruder  I 
machinery  of  English  bribery.    Managers  instead  of  con-  I 
stituencies  will  receive  pay  for  their  services  in  manipu-  I 
lating  elections.    The  defect  of  American  candidates  is.  I 
rather  obscurity  than  extravagance.    At  a  late  meeting  of  I 
Radical  Clubs  Mr.  Cowen  denounced  the  Birmingham*  I 
organization  on  the  fanciful  ground  that  it  had  streng-  I 
theued  the   Ministers  in  their  promotion  of  the  Irish  I 
Coercion    Bills.     He    had  himself  defeated   the    local  I 
Association  at  Newcastle  when  it  insisted  on  his  opposing  I 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government;  bnt,  if  he  had  I 
not  been  well  known  as  a  democratic  politician,  he  would  I 
probably  have  beon  overpowered. 

Lord  Fortescue  refers  with  just  contempt  to  the  "  flesh  1 
"and  blood"  doctrine.  The  superstition  which  is  sym-  I 
bolized  by  the  phrase  has  seldom  been  more  perversely  J 
exhibited  than  in  some  of  the  Ministerial  schemes  for  I 
the  regeneration  of  Ireland.  The  franchise  which  at  the 
present  standard  causes  the  return  of  Mr.  Healy  and  Mr. 
Biggab  to  Parliament  is  to  be  lowered  as  soon  as  tho 
obstructive  faction  allows  the  Government  to  introduce 
any  of  its  measures.  In  many  counties  and  borough* 
the  change  will  have  no  practical  effect,  though  it 
may  render  the  paucity  of  electors  in  some  petty  towns- 
a  little  less  ridiculous  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  it  will 
weed  the  Irish  representative  body  of  the  few  Con- 
servatives and  moderate  Liberals  who  now  hold  their 
seats.  A  still  more  preposterous  6chemc  has  been  devised 
for  creating  little  county  Parliaments,  which  will  probably 
be  in  many  cases  legalized  branches  of  the  Land  League. 
There  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  any  alteration  in  the 
grand  jury  system,  though  it  involves  6omc  theoretical 
anomalies.  If  the  grand  juries  make  occasional  mistakes, 
they  have  the  merit  of  confining  themselves  to  their  own 
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msiness.  The  proposed  County  Boards,  to  be  elected, 
»f  course,  by  household  suffrage,  will  at  once  usurp  poli- 
ical  functions.  The  Boards  of  Guardians,  with  far  nar- 
rower powers,  have  set  them  the  example ;  and  the  man- 
igers  of  the  Land  League  are  exerting  themselves  to  pro- 
cure the  election  as  Guardians  of  members  of  their  own 
oody.  It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the  advocates  of 
Eome  Rule  by  offering  them  a  more  complete  control  over 
local  business.  Their  objects  are  not  administrative,  but 
political ;  and  any  powers  which  they  may  acquire  would 
be  used  for  purposes  of  agitation,  without  regard  to  the 
interests  of  property.  It  is  probable  that  elected  local 
Governments  of  counties  may  succeed  better  in  England  ; 
but  there  also  the  power  of  imposing  burdens  is  likely  to 
'be  separated  from  liability  to  bear  them.  The  late  Go- 
vernment  is  greatly  to  blame  for  its  negligence  or  weak- 
ness in  not  carrying  a  reasonable  and  moderate  measure. 
The  farmers  cared  little  at  the  time  for  concessions  which 
had  been  urgently  demanded  on  their  behalf;  but  it  was 
certain  that  their  claims  would  be  renewed  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  in  advance. 


GERMANY. 

*T1HE  Imperial  Parliament  has  been  immediately  on  its 
J-  reassembling  provided  with  a  subject  to  discuss 
which  any  other  Parliament  would  regard  as  of  consider- 
able importance  to  itself  and  to  the  nation.  It  has  had 
submitted  to  it  by  Prince  Bismarck  a  project  by  which  the 
Budget  shall  be  voted  for  two  years,  and  the  Parliament 
shall  be  elected  for  four  years  and  only  meet  every  other 
year.  The  Liberals  naturally  object  that  this  scheme 
would  kill  the  Parliamentary  life  of  Germany.  The  mere 
fact  that  the  German  Parliament  was  on  a  different  foot- 
ing from  all  other  Parliaments  would  discourage  members, 
and  lead  them  to  think  that  their  duties  were  not  of  so 
gerious  a  nature  as  is  supposed  generally  to  be  involved 
in  the  existence  of  a  Parliament.  The  nation,  too,  would 
no  longer  look  to  Parliament  as  the  exponent  of  its 
wishes  and  the  guardian  of  its  interests.  The  Government 
would  be  always  governing,  and  the  Parliament  would  be 
only  occasionally  discussing.  Some  members  of  the 
Clerical  and  Conservative  parties  feel  these  obvious  objec- 
tions so  strongly  that  they  arc  only  willing  to  agree  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Chancellor  on  the  condition  that  the 
Parliament,  although  voting  a  Budget  for  two  years,  shall 
still  meet  every  year  for  other  than  financial  purposes. 
This  is  a  kind  of  compromise  which  pleases  men  who  on  a 
question  of  principle  do  not  like  to  vote  really  either 
way.  It  would  not  in  practice  restore  to  Parliament 
the  authority  and  position  which  would  bo  abandoned 
by  voting  the  Budget  for  two  years.  Tho  experience 
of  all  Parliaments  shows  that  when  nations  are  new  to 
Parliamentary  life,  they  part  with  everything  if  they  part 
with  the  control  of  finance.  A  Government  which  is 
sure  of  its  money  can  always  prevent  any  business  being 
transacted  of  which  it  docs  not  approve.  If  tho  German  Par- 
liament met  in  the  years  when  no  Budget  was  to  be  voted, 
tho  Government  could  bring  its  proceedings  to  an  abso- 
lute standstill  by  tho  simplo  process  of  not  proposing 
anything.  Although  tho  Parliament  may  theoretically 
initiate  measures,  yet  tho  schemo  of  tho  German  Con- 
stitution is  such  that  no  proposal  has  the  slightest  chance 
of  success  unless  it  comes  from  the  Chancellor  with  the 
assent  of  tho  Federal  Council.  Tho  Chancellor  may 
have  somo  motives  of  his  own  for  making  proposals,  but 
if  ho  is  indifferent  to  suggestions  winch  tho  country 
would  like  to  sco  adopted,  the  only  mode  by  which  ho  can 
bo  roused  into  involuntary  activity  is  by  making  him  in  somo 
degreo  uncertain  as  to  tho  amount  ol  money  that  will  ho 
voted.  Whon  ho  of  his  own  accord  makes  a  proposal,  tho 
influence  of  tho  Government  is  so  strong  thut  ho  is  toler- 
ably sure  to  hftvo  his  way  in  tho  main,  and  the  only  instru- 
ment of  preventing  his  having  his  way  altogether,  and  of 
driving  him  to  make  somo  concessions,  is,  again,  tho  power 
of  tho  parse.  In  the  alternate  years  tho  Parliament  wonld 
bo  in  a  dead-alive  state,  doing  what  tho  Chancellor  orders, 
or  doing  nothing  if  ho  ordered  nothing,  and  would  soon  bo 
as  anxious  to  bo  prorogued  as  he  could  ho  to  prorogue  it. 

Tho  arguments  by  which  tho  propose  1  change  m  de- 
fended are  worth  noticing.  In  tho  first  place,  it  is  said 
with  much  reason  that,  if  tho  Budget  is  considered  merely 
as  a  financial  arrangement,  it  is  much  bettor  to  allow  it 
to  cootinuo  in  force  for  a  time  sufficient  to  test  tho  merits 


of  its  provisions.  What  amount  must  be  raised  to  provide 
for  the  wants  of  tho  nation,  and  how  shall  it  be  raised,  are 
the  only  two  questious  which  have  to  be  decided  when  a 
Budget  is  brought  forward.  The  ordinary  wants  of  a 
nation  may  be  easily  forecast  for  a  couple  of  years,  and 
the  taxes  which  are  the  right  taxes  to  impose  in  one 
year  will  in  all  probability  be  the  right  taxes  to  im- 
pose in  the  next  year.  And,  if  this  is  more  or  less 
true  of  all  Budgets,  it  is  specially  true  of  the  Budget 
of  a  federal  State.  The  wants  of  the  whole  German  nation 
are  much  more  constant  and  can  be  much  more  easily 
ascertained  than  the  wants  of  each  small  State,  and  the 
scheme  of  taxation  adopted  must  necessarily  be  of  a  broad 
and  general  kind.  For  the  purpose  of  effective  Parlia- 
mentary control  an  annual  Budget  is  indispensable,  but  for 
mere  financial  purposes  a  biennial  Budget  is  at  least  as 
good  as  an  annual,  and  in  the  case  of  Egypt  the  latest 
device  of  financial  ingenuity  has  been  to  draw  up  a  per- 
manent Budget  as  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
Government,  the  nation,  and  the  national  creditors.  The 
advantages  of  enacting  that  the  German  Parliament  shall 
be  elected  for  four  years  instead  of  for  three,  as  at  present, 
have  been  pointedly  urged  by  Herr  Windthorst.  As 
things  are  now,  he  said,  the  elected  are  in  the  first  year  so 
full  of  their  triumph,  that  they  can  think  of  nothing 
else.  In  tho  last  year  they  are  wholly  absorbed 
in  manoeuvres  for  being  re-elected,  and  thus  they 
have  only  one  year  in  which  they  can  approach 
public  business  in  a  spirit  of  appropriate  calmness  and 
impartiality.  This  is  a  good  argument  for  Parliaments 
lasting  four  years  if  they  meet  annually,  but  it  scarcely 
applies  to  Parliaments  that  meet  only  every  other  yeaf/ 
for  they  must  meet  either  in  the  first  or  else  in  the  last 
year  of  their  existence.  But  the  chief  reason  assigned  for 
burying  the  German  Parliament  every  other  year  is  that 
its  continued  vitality  interferes  with  the  life  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament.  The  proceedings  in  the  Parliament  that  is 
really  important  are  cut  short  in  order  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Parliament  that  is  comparatively  unimportant 
may  begin.  In  spite  of  all  proclamations  of  German  Unity, 
and  Prince  Bismarck's  denunciations  of  particularism, 
it  is  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  German  Empire  is  a  mere  appendage  of  Prussia. 
Of  all  domestic  questions,  that  of  the  Culturkampf  is 
the  most  burning.  It  is  essentially  a  German  question; 
for  the  only  kind  of  justification  of  the  laws  against  tho 
clergy  is  that  the  clergy  wero  formerly  accused,  and  are 
still  suspected,  of  intriguing  against  tho  Gorman  Empire. 
But,  as  Herr  Windthorst  said,  the  field  of  battle  in  which 
the  fight  of  the  Culturkampf  must  be  fought  is  the  Prus- 
sian, not  tho  German,  Parliament.  In  spito  of  all  his 
failures,  he  still  hopes  to  win.  Ho  and  his  friends  will,  in 
the  long  run,  ensure  the  triumph  of  religion  over  culture. 
But  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  persuade  or  frighten  Prussia 
into  a  surrender.  If  ho  can  but  do  that,  Gormany  will  at 
once  follow  the  lead  of  Prussia  ;  but  ho  might  as  well  talk 
to  the  wiuds  as  address  Germany  while  Prussia  is  against 
him. 

That  Prince  Bismarck's  proposal  would  kill  Parliamen- 
tary lifo  in  Germany  would  ho  incontestable  if  only  it 
could  bo  said  to  bo  clear  that  there  is  any  Parliamen- 
tary life  in  Germany  to  kill.  Tho  Gorman  Parliament 
does  not  appear  to  caro  whether  it  is  buried  or  not. 
This  is  ono  of  tho  most  singnlar  spectacles  that  Parlia- 
mentary history  has  ever  presented.  Thero  havo  been 
many  instances  of  a  Parliament  resisting  vehemently  its 
suppression.  Thero  havo  been  instances  equally  nume- 
rous of  a  Parliament  welcoming  a  conqueror  or  turn- 
ing tail  before  him  ;  but  a  Parliament  which  treats  tho 
question  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  bo  condemned  to 
impotence  with  tho  equanimity  with  which  tho  House  of 
Commons  deliberates  whether  it  shall  or  shall  not  sit 
on  the  day  of  the  Derby  is  a  new  and  astonishing 
body.  The  German  Parliament  could  not  como  to  a 
decision,  because  there  was  not  a  full  House.  Moro  than 
half  the  members  thought  that  tho  question  to  bo  decided 
was  not  ono  of  sufficient  importance  to  mako  it  worth 
while  for  them  to  take  tho  trouble  to  bo  present.  What  is 
♦  he  use  of  talking  of  tho  Parliamentary  lifo  of  a  nation 
which  cannot  get  half  of  its  representatives  to  concern 
themselves  whon  this  Parliamentary  lifo  is  to  bo  snuffed 
out  ?  Prince  1Jihmar<:k's  health,  too,  is  an  unfailing 
barometer  of  t  he  real  interest  that  is  felt  in  any  political 
question.  He  ganged  the  amount  of  excitement  aroused  by 
ml  proposal,  and  found  it  to  be  so  slight,  that  ho  sent  word 
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that  be  was  too  ill  to  como  himself  to  give  explanations,  then 
got  woll  enough  to  give  a  large  political  dinner, 
and  then  was  again  too  ill  to  speak.  A  Parliament  that 
was  so  little  interested  in  its  own  life  and  death  was  not 
worth  addressing.  If  tho  German  Parliament  had  been 
really  interested  in  the  matter,  tho  proposal  would  pro- 
bably never  have  been  made.  Prince  Bismarck,  it  must 
be  owned,  knows  his  country  men  well.  He  has  calculated, 
and  calculated  rightly,  on  the  progress  of  Socialism  in 
Germany.  Socialism  desires  the  absorption  of  tho  nation 
in  the  State.  Parliaments  necessarily  oppose  this  absorp- 
tion, unless  they  are  tho  more  tools  of  the  Government ; 
and  in  Germany  Parliaments  have  always  been  frail 
plants,  and  arc  now  being  fast  smothered  by  the 
strong  rank  grass  of  Socialism.  The  German  State, 
not  the  German  Parliament,  is  coming  to  be  looked  at  as 
the  embodiment  of  German  unity.  And  with  such 
a  form  of  Socialism,  biennial,  or  even  quadriennial, 
Budgets  are  in  complete  harmony.  Socialists,  like  all 
other  people,  wish  to  know  how  much  of  the  produce  of 
labour  tho  State  intends  to  consume  for  its  own  purposes, 
and  how  this  produce  is  to  be  levied.  When  once  the 
announcement  is  made,  there  is  no  reason  why  what  is 
announced  should  not  remain  in  operation  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Prince  Bismarck  has  recently  acknowledged 
that  he  is  as  much  afraid  of  what  in  Germany  is  called 
Particularism  as  ever.  But  he  thinks,  and  perhaps  rightly, 
that,  if  he  can  but  enfold  Particularists  in  the  meshes  of 
a  Socialist  State,  they  will  thenceforth  lie  still  and  give  no 
more  trouble. 


THE  HAMPSTEAD  HOSPITAL  CASE. 

ON  Saturday  last  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  were  still  regardless  of  their  fate. 
The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  appeal  in  the 
Hampstead  case  had  not  then  been  delivered,  and  they 
could  send  an  answer  to  the  Chelsea  deputation  which 
breathed  nothing  but  stern  resistance.  Before  forty-eight 
hours  were  over  their  strength  had  gone  from  them.  The 
decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  upon  which  they 
have  so  obstinately  relied  had  been  finally  overruled,  and 
for  the  future  it  rests  with  a  jury  to  decide  whether  a 
small-pox  hospital  is  a  nuisance.  The  Chelsea  Committee 
met  on  Tuesday  to  determine  what  they  should  next  do  to 
obtain  ibr  the  district  they  represent  the  immunity  which 
Hampstead  has  already  secured  for  itself.  They  very  pro- 
perly decided  not  to  interfere  with  the  patients  at  present 
under  treatment  in  the  Fulham  hospital,  but  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  prevent  any  more  patients  from  being 
sent  thither.  The  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have 
so  steadily  rejected  all  notion  of  compromise,  and  taken 
their  stand  upon  their  statutory  rights,  that  they  can- 
not wonder  that  the  districts  affected  by  their  action 
should  show  themselves  equally  persistent.  It  may  be 
at  once  conceded  that  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  are  not  likely  to  receive  very  tender  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  a  jury.  The  order  appealed  against 
in  the  Hampstead  case  was  an  injunction  not  to  use 
certain  buildings  "  as  a  hospital  for  small-pox  or  any  other 
"  infectious  or  contagious  disorder  in  such  manner  as  to 
"  create  a  nuisance  to  the  plaintiffs."  For  the  purpose  of 
the  appeal  it  was  assumed  that  the  Hampstead  hospital 
had  been  used  in  such  manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance, 
the  contention  of  the  Asylums  Board  being  that  they 
have  a  statutory  authority  to  create  a  nuisance  if  they 
cannot  do  their  work  without  creating  one.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords  finally  disposes  of  this 
plea.  The  Asylums  Board  is  charged  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament with  the  duty  of  providing  asylums  for  reception 
or  relief  of  the  sick,  insane,  or  infirm  poor,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  managers  are  to  purchase  or  hire 
the  necessary  buildings.  If  no  buildings  suitable  to  the 
purpose  are  to  be  had,  the  managers  are  directed  to  buy 
land  and  build  on  it,  but  they  are  not  invested  with  any 
compulsory  powers  of  purchase.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
House  of  Lords  all  these  things  may  be  done  without 
causing  a  nuisance,  and  there  is  consequently  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Legislature  contemplated  the  creation  of 
a  nuisance  as  in  any  way  incidental  to  the  action  of  the 
Board.  Had  it  done  so,  it  would  have  taken  care  to 
give  the  managers  the  right  to  buy  what  land  they 
wanted,  and  to  bar  any  claims  for  compensation  that  might 
»rise  from  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  put.    By  doing 


neither  of  these  things  Parliament  clearly  showed  that 
had  no  intention  to  give  the  managers  the  power  they  h 
assumed  to  themselves.  It  will  be  open,  of  course,  to  t 
managers  to  contend  in  each  particular  case  thatahospita 
is  not  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to  create  a  nuisance. 
There  is  exceedingly  little  chance,  however,  that  any  such 
contention  will  bo  listened  to.  The  sympathies  of  a  jury 
will  naturally  bo  with  tho  public  who  are  exposed  to  in- 
fection  by  the  collecting  together  of  a  large  number  of 
small-pox  patients  from  various  parts  of  London,  and,  un- 
less  the  managers  arc  prepared  with  much  more  conclusive 
evidence  than  any  which  has  yet  been  brought  forward,  the 
verdict  in  the  Fulham  case  will  probably  be  identical  with 
the  verdict  in  the  Hampstead  case. 

If  the  managers  aro  wise,  they  will  at  once  endeavour 
to  come  to  terms  with  their  adversary.  It  is  plain  that 
in  any  future  proceedings  at  law  they  will  be  at  a  seriousj 
disadvantage.  Public  opinion  is  against  them,  and  the 
verdicts  of  juries  are  very  apt  to  give  public  opinion  the 
force  of  law.  It  cannot  be  to  their  interest  to  have  each 
small-pox  hospital  in  turn  made  the  object  of  a  law  suit, 
in  which,  if  the  dignity  of  the  managers  is  saved,  the 
public  purse  will  be  heavily  drawn  upon.  The  decision 
of  the  House  of  Lords  makes  fresh  legislation  impera- 
tively necessary.  There  are  now  an  unusually  large 
number  of  small-pox  patients  to  be  dealt  with,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  effectually  until  it  has 
been  settled  whether  they  are  to  be  nursed  in  their  own 
houses  or  taken  away,  and,  if  taken  away,  whether  they 
are  to  be  carried  to  a  parish  hospital  or  to  a  hospital 
in  which  the  patients  of  many  parishes  are  collected 
beneath  a  single  roof.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Asylums  Board  on  Monday  that  some  of  the  central 
London  parishes  object  to  the  local  treatment  which  is 
desired  by  the  parishes  in  the  suburbs.  The  reason  of 
this  difference  of  view  is  plain.  A  small  City  parish  is 
not  likely  to  have  many  small-pox  cases  arising  within  its 
own  borders  ;  and,  if  it  can  but  get  rid  promptly  of  the 
few  that  do  arise,  the  chances  of  infection  will  be  much 
lessened.  No  one  has  ever  proposed  to  set  up  a  small- 
pox hospital  in  the  centre  of  London,  so  that  the  parishes 
in  question  can  preach  the  benefit  of  the  aggregate 
system  with  perfect  safety  to  themselves.  The  large 
suburban  parishes,  on  the  contrary,  cannot  hope  to 
be  without  frequent  cases  within  their  own  boundary, 
while  they  are  naturally  marked  out  as  sites  for 
large  hospitals,  supposing  the  aggregate  system  to 
be  adopted.  They  are  consequently  as  much  led  by 
circumstances  to  favour  the  treatment  of  the  disease 
in  the  locality  in  which  it  has  arisen  as  the  City  parishes 
are  led  to  favour  its  treatment  in  some  other  locality. 
Morally  speaking,  perhaps,  there  may  not  be  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  cases.  Each  district  wishes  to 
have  small-pox  treated  in  the  way  which  will  do  least 
harm  to  its  own  people.  But  the  case  of  the  suburbs  has 
one  advantage  over  the  case  of  the  centre.  The  suburbs 
may  be  selfish,  but  their  selfishness  takes  the  form  of 
readiness  to  bear  their  own  burden,  provided  that  they 
are  not  laden  with  other  people's  burdens  in  addition. 
The  centre,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  even  willing  to  bear  its 
own  burdens.  If  the  two  could  change  places,  they 
would  possibly  change  their  opinions  at  the  same  time ; 
but,  though  in  this  respect  they  may  stand  on  the  same 
level,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  desiro  of  the  suburbs 
to  treat  their  own  cases,  and  no  others,  is  superficially 
more  respectable  than  the  desire  of  the  centre  to  get  rid 
even  of  its  own. 

Between  these  two  views,  however,  there  is  a  gulf  fixed 
which  to  all  appearance  can  only  be  bridged  over  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Talbot,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Asylums  Board,  is  to  ask  Mr.  Dodson  next  Monday 
whether  "he  is  prepared  by  legislation  or  otherwise  to 
"  secure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  the  advan- 
"  tages  which  were  intended  to  be  conferred  by  tho 
"  establishment  of  hospitals  for  fever  or  small-pox."  That 
is  a  very  reasonable  inquiry  to  make,  and  it  is  one  which 
even  in  the  present  almost  hopeless  state  of  public  busi- 
ness  ought  to  receive  but  one  answer.  In  one  way  or 
another  the  advantages  which  were  intended  to  be  con- 
ferred upon  London  by  the  Act  of  1867  ought  to  be  con- 
ferred still,  and  if  the  Local  Government  Board  has  not  the 
power  to  make  the  necessary  provisions,  it  ought  to  apply 
to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers.  It  must  not  be  taken  for 
granted,  however,  that  these  advantages  can  only  be  con- 
ferred in  the  way  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1867. 
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Two  things  at  least  will  have  to  be  considered  before  resort- 
ing to  further  legislation  in  that  sense.  In  the  first  place,  is 
anything  gained  by  collecting  the  small-pox  patients  of 
London  in  a  few  outlying  hospitals  ?  At  present  four  such 
hospitals  undertake  the  charge  of  804  patients,  140  being 
at  Homerton,  119  at  Stockwell,  218  at  unhappy  Fulham, 
and  327  at  still  more  unhappy  Deptford.  It  is  contended 
by  the  districts  in  which  these  hospitals  are  placed  that 
they  are  still  more  a  source  of  disease  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  by  reason  of  the  number  of  patients  treated  in 
them.  Each  fresh  case  admitted  multiplies  the  chances 
that  the  infection  will  be  communicated  to  the  houses 
near.  It  is  contended  by  the  districts  through  which  the 
patients  have  to  pass  that  the  chances  that  the  infection 
will  be  communicated  to  others  are  increased  by  their 
needless  conveyance  over  long  distances.  If  a  small-pox 
case  is  treated  where  it  arises,  the  danger  is  limited 
to  that  particular  neighbourhood.  If  it  is  carried 
to  a  hospital  six  miles  off,  it  may,  according  to  this 
view,  communicate  the  disease  to  the  whole  district  over 
which  the  patient  travels.  This  is  the  case  against 
large  hospitals,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
managers  of  the  Asylums  Board  can  rebut  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded.  In  the  nest  place,  is  there  any  truth 
in  the  theory  that  a  patient's  chance  of  recovery  is  posi- 
tively lessened  by  his  being  placed  in  a  large  hospital  ? 
This  also  has  been  often  asserted  of  late ;  and,  if  it  can  be 
made  good,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  managers  will  have 
been  carried.  It  might  conceivably  be  expedient  to  insist 
on  the  establishment  of  large  hospitals  in  the  suburbs  if  it 
were  found  that  the  patients  recover  very  much  more 
surely  and  quickly  when  they  are  treated  in  this  way  than 
when  they  are  treated  in  parish  hospitals.  Consideration 
for  the  general  welfare  of  London  might  override  considera- 
tion for  the  particular  welfare  of  this  or  that  district.  But 
if  patients  die  in  larger  numbers  when  they  are  brought 
together  in  a  few  hospitals  than  when  they  are  scattered 
over  many  small  ones,  general  equally  with  local  interests 
demand  that  the  aggregate  system  shall  be  discontinued. 
This  is  the  issue  upon  which  the  Local  Government 
Board  has  now  to  bring  its  medical  knowledge  to  bear. 


M.  GAMBETTA'S  MORNING  CALL. 

IT'RENCH  politicians  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  the 
-  ease  with  which  they  get  up  a  sensation.  The  talk 
of  Paris  for  the  last  week  has  been  the  wonderful  fact  that 
the  President  of  the  Chambkk  of  DEPUTIES  has  called  on  the 
President  of  the  Republic.  This  unprecedented  event  has 
been  the  subject  of  official  notes  and  inspired  statements, 
as  well  as  of  articles  embodying  every  shade  of  favourable 
or  unfavourable  comment.  The  whole  affair  conveys  a 
useful  warning  to  great  personages  not  to  allow  their 
mutual  relations  to  become  .so  distant  that  when  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  go  into  conference  they  cannot  visit  one 
nnother  without  becoming  objects  of  universal  attention. 
Possibly  M.  Gambetta  may  not  dislike  the  testimony  which 
is  thns  afforded  to  the  exceptional  importance  which 
now  attaches  to  his  slightest  movement.  But,  though  it 
may  answer  his  present  purpose  that  his  call  upon  M. 
Gi.'i'.vv  should  bo  the  object  of  as  much  speculation  as  tho 
visit  of  one  Emperor  to  another,  it  is  not  a  happy  state  of 
things  for  France.  Real  and  nominal  authority  ought  to 
go  together.  There  may  bo  reasons  why  tho  most  power- 
ful man  in  Franco  should  hold  no  political  office,  but  they 
are  at  best  reasons  which  servo  as  guides  in  making  a 
choice  between  evils. 

Tho  purpose  of  M.  Gamih-tta's  visit  has  been  variously 
described  aB  to  convert  M.  Cuf.VY  to  tho  merits  of  tho 
Bcruttn  de  liste,  and  to  assure  him  that,  whether  ho  be- 
comes a  convert  or  not,  M.  GbMfBNTJ  has  no  intention  of 
disturbing  him  in  his  seat.  From  the  missionary  point  of 
view,  the  call  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful. 
M.  Gcf.vy  has  been  fortnnato  in  lighting  upon  an  argu- 
ment, which  it  is  not  at  all  easy  for  AI.  Oamiiktia  to  dispose 
of.  Will  tho  result  of  tho  gene  ral  election,  if  it  takes 
place  under  the  Scrutin  <h-  list,-,  bo  identical  with,  or  dif- 
ferent from,  that  result  if  tho  election  bo  hi  Id  nndcr  tho 
Scrutin  ff<uro7i(li*Kenieiit  '?  This  is  in  appearance  a  most 
innocent  and  natural  question,  but  it  placcH  tho  advocates 
of  tho  Scrutin  <li;  lisle  jn  an  exceedingly  embarrass- 
ing dilemma.  If  they  reply  that  tho  change  in  tho 
distribution  of  the  electors  will  rnako  no  material  change 
in  the  composition  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  they 


at  once  lay  themselves  open  to  the  rejoinder,  Then  why 
make  all  this  ado  about  nothing?  It  was  not  in  this 
mild  way  that  the  Scrutin  de  liste  was  defended  when  first 
the  question  was  mooted.  It  used  then  to  be  said  that 
M.  Gambetta  wanted  a  Chamber  returned  by  a  different 
process  from  that  now  in  use  because  he  wanted  a  different 
Chamber  from  that  now  returned.  He  could  not  take 
office  until  he  saw  his  way  to  forming  a  Government 
which  could  count  npon  a  homogeneous  body  of  sup- 
porters in  the  Legislature,  and  this  he  felt  sure  could 
never  be  obtained  in  a  Chamber  elected  by  the  Scrulin 
iV arrondissement.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  defenders  of 
the  Scrutin  de  liste  make  answer  that  they  expect  the 
adoption  of  their  pi'oposal  to  make  a  radical  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  Chamber,  they  risk  the  loss  of  that 
general  Republican  support  without  which  they  cannot 
be  sure  of  carrying  the  Bill.  So  long  as  a  deputy 
is  allowed  to  hope  that  his  seat  will  be  as  safe  under 
the  proposed  system  as  it  is  under  the  existing  system, 
he  is  under  many  inducements  to  vote  for  tho  Bill.  It  is 
much  pleasanter,  no  doubt,  to  be  M.  Gambetta's  friend  than 
to  be  M.  Gambetta's  enemy.  But,  if  M.  Gambetta's  friend- 
ship is  to  do  no  more  towards  bringing  him  back  to 
Parliamentary  life  than  M.  Gambetta's  enmity,  it  will  be 
better  for  him  to  keep  to  the  system  under  Avhich  he  has  a 
safe  seat  ratherthan  wander  off  to  one  under  which hemay 
very  possibly  have  no  seat  at  all.  If  success  under  the 
Scrutin  de  Liste,  and  the  possibilities  that  may  flow  from 
M.  Gambetta's  good  will,  are  but  the  two  birds  in  the  bush, 
the  deputy  may  after  all  determine  to  abide  by  the  bird 
in  the  hand  in  the  shape  of  success  under  the  Scrutin 
d? arrondissement.  The  statement  of  the  argument  in  this 
form  does  infinite  credit  to  M.  Grevy's  practical  in- 
genuity. After  all,  if  M.  Gambetta  is  to  get  Scrutin. 
de  liste  voted,  he  must  get  it  voted  by  the  present 
Chamber.  So  long  as  the  members  of  that  Chamber 
think  that  by  voting  it  they  secure  their  re-election 
by  M.  Gambetta's  help,  they  may  reasonably  prefer  this  to 
securing  their  re-election  in  opposition  to  him.  The  im- 
mediate prospect  is  the  same  in  the  latter  case  as  in  the 
former,  while  the  ultimate  prospect  is  very  much  better. 
But  if  it  once  comes  to  be  believed  by  the  members 
of  the  existing  Chamber  that  M.  Gambetta's  object  in 
forcing  on  the  adoption  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste  is  to  replace 
them  by  deputies  better  suited  to  his  ideas,  they  will  no 
longer  be  under  any  inducement  to  vote  for  it.  If  under 
no  circumstances  can  they  look  for  M.  Gambetta's  support, 
their  best  policy  is  to  resist  an  alteration  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  electors  which  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
his  support  indispensable. 

The  partisans  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste  so  plainly,  see  tho 
force   of    these    considerations    that    they  are  takin" 
every  opportunity  to  assuro  the  deputies  that  no  radical 
change  in  tho  composition  of  the   Chamber  is  dreamed 
of.    indeed,  they  could  not  change  it,  even  if  they  would. 
Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  run  unknown  men  against  can- 
didates who  between  them  have  for  years  past  secured  tho 
confidence  of  tho  whole  department.     In  their  several 
arrondisscmenls  these  candidates  possess  legitimate  influ- 
ence, and  tho  authority  which  naturally  belongs  to  mon 
whom  the  choice  of  the  electors  has  already  sent  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  Legislature.  What  could  bo  more  foolish 
and  more  certain  to  provoke  defeat  than  to  ignoro  such 
considerations  as  these  ?    Even  if  it  were  possible  to  vary 
the  composition  of  tho  Chamber  by  a  resort  to  these 
tactics,  there  would  bo  no  advantage  to  bo  gained.  Upon 
all  essential  points  tho  existing  Chamber  is  in  harmony 
with  tho  country,  and  as  this  is  the  one  indispensable  con- 
dition of  a  good  representative  body,  it  would  bo  impossi- 
ble to chnngi!  it  for  (he  better.  J lere,  however,  comes  in  M. 
Gltfcvv's  question-  Then  why  change  it  at  all?  The  answer 
given  is  that,  though  the  same  men  would  como  back  to  tho 
Chamber  under  tho  Smilin  de  lint,,  us  undor  tho  ,S'< •rutin 
il'iirronilisnemi /</,  they  would  como  back  less  traiumollcd  by 
local  obligations.     When  they  have  a  larger  body  of  elec- 
tors at  their  back  the  deputies  will  feel  a  larger  sense  ut' 
responsibility,  and  be  able  more  completely  to  subordinate 
the  interests  of  their  particular  district  to  tho  interests  of 
the  country  at  large.     Whether  this  bo  trim  or  not,  [{  j| 
evident  that  to  arguo  tho  question  on  this  ground  is  to 
mako  it  ono  of  very  secondary  importance.    So  long  us  it 
could  bo  contended  that  under  tho  Somliu  </„  UhIc  the 

choice  of  tho  electors  would  fall  upon  a  dilferent  ty|  I 

candidato  from  that  in  which  it  falls  under  I  ho  (hi 
'I'm  nniilintetiimt,  the  Bill  was,  ut  all  events,  worth  disciis.n  .:i 
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If  the  choice  of  the  electors  is  to  fall  upon  the  same 
typo  of  candidates  under  both  forms  of  Scrutin,  tho 
change  is  not  great  enough  to  excite  much  enthusiasm. 

Id.  Gambetta,  however,  where  tho  manufacture  of  enthu- 
siasm is  concerned,  is  able,  unliko  the  Israelites,  to  make 
bricks  without  straw,  and  it  would  bo  extremely  rash  to 
suppose  that  he  will  not  find  an  opportunity  in  tho  course 
of  the  next  few  months  for  tho  exorcise  of  this  useful 
talent.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  M.  Grevy  has  been 
credited  with  a  determination  to  shako  himself  free  of 
M.  Gambetta,  and  to  form  a  Ministry  which  shall  be  in- 
dependent enough  to  act  alone.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing 
has  come  of  these  bold  resolutions.  M.  Grevy  was  supposed 
to  sympathize  with  M.  DE  Freycinet,  but  this  did  not  for 
a  moment  postpone  M.  de  Freycixet's  fall.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  now  supposed  that  M.  Grevy  will  insist  on  his 
Ministers  saying  definitely  which  side  they  are  going  to 
take  in  tho  approaching  debate.  If  any  members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  refuse  to  support  the  Scrutin  d'arrondisse- 
■nivnt,  they  must  make  way  for  successors  of  sounder 
views.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  much  confidence  in  the 
execution  of  these  magnanimous  designs.  Unless  they 
are  to  remain  mere  dreams,  they  must  involve  the  possi- 
bility, at  all  events,  of  an  open  quarrel  between  M. 
Grevy  and  M.  Gambetta,  and  this  is  a  danger  which 
oven  a  courageous  man  may  not  feel  disposed  to 
encounter.  If  Scrutin  de  liste  is  carried  against  the 
Cabinet,  it  will  be  carried  against  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  stands  behind  the  Cabinet.  In  that  case 
will  the  resignations  which  must  follow  the  adoption  of  tho 
new  scheme  stop  short  at  the  Cabinet  ?  Will  not  the 
President  himself  feel  that  he  has  been  personally  convicted 
of  misinterpreting  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  except  to  resign  his 
office  ?  Tho  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  has  an 
alternative  solution  to  suggest  in  a  recognition  by  M. 
Gambetta  of  "  the  necessity  for  the  Republic  of  preventing 
"  the  premature  close  of  its  first  real  Presidency."  It  is 
not  impossible  that  M.  Gambetta  will  be  more  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  the  Republic  of  hastening  the  elec- 
tion of  the  first  real  President. 


RAILWAYS  IN  THE  BALKAN  PENINSULA. 

FT^HE  Treaty  of  Berlin,  so  far  as  it  affected  Eastern 
Jl  Europe,  contained  two  sets  of  provisions.  There  were 
territorial  and  political  arrangements  embodying  the  re- 
sults of  war  or  designed  to  prevent  war  in  the  future,  and 
there  were  arrangements  which  contemplated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  state  of  peace,  and  regulated  the  communi- 
cations by  water  and  land  between  Austria,  Turkey,  and 
the  provinces  which  had  at  one  time  formed  part  of 
Turkey.  The  two  chief  of  these  provisions  were 'those 
7  egarding  the  waterway  of  the  Danube  and  those  regard- 
ing a  railway  from  some  part  of  Austrian  territory  to 
Constantinople.  The  treaty  laid  down  that,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  guarantees  of  navigation  on  the  Danube,  which  i3 
rocognized  as  of  European  interest,  all  fortresses  and  fortifi- 
cations then  existing  on  the  course  of  the  river  from  the  Iron 
Gates  should  be  razed,  and  no  new  ones  erected.  No 
vessel  of  war  was  to  navigate  the  Danube  below  the  Iron 
Gates,  and  regulations  respecting  navigation,  river  police, 
and  supervision  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  European 
Commission,  assisted  by  delegates  of  the  riverain  States. 
The  execution  of  the  works  intended  to  remove  the 
obstacles  which  the  Iron  Gates  and  the  Cataracts  place  in 
tho  way  of  navigation  was  entrusted  to  Austria  and  the 
riverain  States  on  this  part  of  the  river — that  is, 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  were  bound  to  afford 
every  necessary  facility  for  the  prosecution  of  the  enter- 
prise. Nearly  three  years  have  passed  since  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  was  signed,  and  this  long  time  has  been  consumed 
in  preliminary  negotiations.  Austria  has  not  begun  the  works 
at  the  Iron  Gates,  ihe  fortresses  below  the  Iron  Gates  have 
not  been  razed,  aud  the  regulations  determining  the  user 
of  the  waterway  have  not  been  drawn  up.  Austria  may 
have  been  very  glad  not  to  have  had  to  find  money  for  ex- 
pensive works,  aud  the  Bulgarians  may  have  been  reluc- 
tant to  raze  fortresses  which  they  got  without  any  trouble 
to  themselves,  and  which  their  great  protector  may  have 
thought  it  convenient  they  should  retain.  But  the  hitch 
iu  the  negotiations  has  been,  at  least  nominally,  in  fram- 
ing the  regulations  of  the  waterway.     Austria  wished  for 


an  acknowledged  supremacy  in  the  Commission  by  which 
■these  regulations  were  to  be  put  in  execution.  The  minor 
States,  and  especially  Roumania,  denied  the  title  of  Austria 
to  this  supremacy.  Below  the  Iron  Gates  tho  river  flows 
between  Roumanian  and  Bulgarian  territory,  or  wholly  in 
Roumanian  territory,  until  it  touches  Russia  on  the 
left  bank  of  tho  Kilia  mouth.  Russia,  therefore,  was 
interested  in  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  rive- 
rain States,  and  through  Roumania  combated  the 
pretensions  of  Austria.  At  last  tho  protracted  con- 
flict appears  to  be  on  the  eve  of  being  brought  to  a 
close.  Austria  and  Roumania  are  both  satisfied,  and  to 
celebrate  this  happy  state  of  things  the  Prince  of  Rou- 
mania, it  is  said,  intends  in  a  few  weeks'  time  to  proclaim 
himself  a  King.  What  good  it  can  do  him  or  his  country 
that  ho  should  be  called  a  King  would  not  be  obvious 
were  it  not  that  Greece  has  for  half  a  century  been 
allowed  to  have  a  King,  and  the  Roumanians  not  unnatu- 
rally think  that  an  honour  conceded  to  Greece  should  not 
bo  denied  to  them.  They  are  much  richer  than  the 
Greeks,  much  more  numerous,  and  have  really  fought  and 
distinguished  themselves  in  fighting;  and  if  it  is  objected 
that  their  King  may  be  any  day  upset  by  a  revolution, 
they  may  reply  that  this  is  not  only  true  of  Greece  in  a 
general  way,  but  that  at  this  moment  the  King  of  Greece 
is  threatened  with  a  revolution  unless  he  will  allow  his 
brave  subjects  to  flesh  their  swords. 

With  regard  to  railways,  the  treaty  provided  that 
Servia,  so  far  as  it  was  convenient,  should  take  the  place 
of  the  Porte  in  the  engagements  which  Turkey  had  con- 
tracted towards  Austria  and  towards  a  Company  for 
making  and  working  the  railways  which  were  to  pass 
through  what  had  become  Servian  territory.  Further,  in 
the  sanguine  and  gashing  language  of  diplomacy,  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  conventions  necessary  for  carrying  out 
the  contemplated  railway  should  be  concluded  between 
Austria,  Turkey,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  immediately  after 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty.  In  real  life  the  representatives 
of  the  four  Powers  have  only  in  the  last  few  weeks  begun 
to  discuss  what  are  the  existing  engagements  by  which  any 
of  them  are  bound,  and,  in  a  still  more  vague  way,  what  new 
engagements  they  shall  each  of  them  undertake.  Austria 
has  long  contemplated  the  establishment  of  railway  com- 
munication between  Vienna  and  Constantinople, and  in  1875 
it  got  Turkey  to  undertake  to  prolong  the  existing  line 
from  Constantinople  to  Tatar  Bazardjik  not  only  to 
Sophia,  which  is  now  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  but  to  Nish, 
which  is  now  Servian,  but  was  then  on  the  Turkish  side 
of  the  Servian  frontier.  This  is  the  line  which  the  treaty 
provided  should  bo  carried  out ;  but  the  treaty  has  re- 
mained inoperative,  because,  before  work  could  be  begun,  a 
number  of  preliminary  points  had  to  be  settled,  and  at 
present  none  of  these  points  have  been  settled.  It  had 
first  to  be  ascertained  where  the  money  was  to  come  from, 
and  then  what  duties  were  to  be  levied  at  each  frontier.  Then 
what  were  to  be  the  rates  for  through  freight  ;  and,  lastly, 
and  above  all,  what  direction  the  railway  was  to  take.  It 
is  especially  Austria  that  wants  to  get  railways  made 
through  territory  that  was  or  is  Turkish,  and  Austria 
has  two  very  distinct  points  that  she  wishes  to  reach. 
She  "wishes  to  get  to  Constantinople,  and  she  wishes  to 
get  to  Salonica.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  small 
jealous  States  like  Servia  aud  Bulgaria  is  so  great  that  at 
one  time  Austria,  in  order  to  reach  Salonica,  contemplated 
a  line  from  Brod  through  Bosnia,  and  then  through  purely 
Turkish  territory.  The  engineering  difficulties,  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  tho  districts  which  this  line  would 
traverse,  appear  to  have  induced  Austria  to  abandon  this 
project.  Salonica  and  Constantinople  may  be  both 
reached  by  diverging  lines  from  Sophia  ;  but  to  get  from 
Vienna  to  Sophia  there  are  two  distinct  routes,  each  of 
which  has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  one  line  may  bo 
termed  the  Servian,  the  other  the  Roumanian  line.  The 
first  would  go  from  Pesth  down  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
would  cross  the  Drave,  and  would  enter  Servia  by  an 
enormous  viaduct  connecting  Semlin  and  Belgrade,  whence 
it  would  proceed  along  the  valley  of  the  Morava  to 
the  Bulgarian  frontier  and  be  carried  on  to  Sophia.  The 
other  would  start  from  Hermanstadt,  the  capital  of 
Transylvania,  which  is  already  in  railway  communica- 
tion with  Vienna,  would  get  through  the  Carpathians  by 
the  Rosenthurm  pass,  would  cross  the  Danube  somewhere 
near  Rahova,  and  would  thence  proceed  along  the  valley 
of  the  Isker   to  Sophia.     Austria,  after  having  long 
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hesitated,  seems  to  have  decided  to  give  the  preference  to 
Servia.  The  Servian  route  is  considerably  the  shorter,  and 
Austria  may  have  found  it  easier  to  deal  with  Servia  than 
with  Roumania.  But,  as  Austria  wishes  to  get  to  Salonica 
from  Sophia  as  well  as  to  Constantinople,  she  has  to 
negotiate  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  for  this  new  line  as 
well  as  for  the  old  line  from  Sophia  to  Constantinople  ; 
and  as  the  country  through  which  the  main  line  and  the 
diverging  line  are  to  pass  is  very  rough  and  difficult,  there 
are  endless  opportunities  for  discussion  as  to  the  directiou 
the  railways  are  to  take,  where  junctions  are  to  be  formed, 
and  who  is  to  undertake  the  most  costly  portions  of  the 
work. 

The  money  difficulty,  great  as  it  may  seem,  will  not  stop 
the  enterprise  being  some  day  carried  out.  Whatever 
direction  the  lines  to  Constantinople  and  Salonica  may 
ultimately  take,  the  nature  of  the  ground  must  be  such  as 
to  make  the  cost  very  great.    The  lines  must  necessarily 
be  lines  with  innumerable  cuttings,  bridges,  and  tunnels. 
To  say  that  the  districts  traversed  will  be  for  the  most 
|  part  poor  is  to  paint  them  in  too  favourable  colours.  They 
are  not  so  much  poor  as  unoccupied  by  civilized  man.  It 
must  also  be  long  before  the  through  traffic  can  be  of  a 
lucrative  kind.    As  for  Turkey  finding  a  sixpence  for  rail- 
ways, that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  at  present,  and 
I  must  be  out  of  the  question  for  many  years.  Nothing 
more  hopeless  thau  the  state  of  Turkish  finance  can  be 
[imagined.     Taxes  are  being  demanded  five   years  in 
[advance,  and  the  last  poor  belongings  of  the  miser- 
able provincials  are  being  sold  to   satisfy  this  extor- 
[tionate  demand.    The  Porte  cannot  borrow,  for  bankers 
will  not  lend  unless  they  are  allowed  to  collect  the 
Customs  duties,  and   Turkey  sticks   to  its  last  shred 
of  independence,  and  knows  that  a  Government  which 
allows  foreigners  to  collect  its  Customs  duties  is  a  servant 
and  not  a  master.    But  Austria  is  planning  these  railways 
in  view,  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future.    It  means 
to  hold  in  its  control  the  lines  of  communication  between 
Vienna,  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  iEgean,  for  strategic  and 
political,  not  for  financial,  reasons.    If  it  makes  up  its 
mind  to  secure  this  object,  it  is  far  too  rich  and  powerful 
[not  to  succeed  sooner  or  later.    It  will  get  the  money 
somehow,  and  the  political  pressure  it  can  exercise  on 
Servia,  on  Bulgaria,  and  on  Turkey,  or  the  successors  of 
Turkey,  will  be  irresistible.    With  Servia  it  has  already 
succeeded.     There   is   a   Railway   Convention  actually 
under  discussion  in   the  Servian  Parliament,  and  rival 
contractors  have  been  anxiously  competing  for  the  privi- 
lege of  carrying  out  the  works.     The  heads  at  least 
or   a   commercial   treaty  between  Austria   and  Servia 
have  been  arranged,  and  the  through  rates  offered  by 
Austiia  are  too  favourable  for  Servia  to  reject.  Pro- 
bably neither  Bulgaria  nor  Turkey  wishes  very  heartily 
to  sec  a  lino  dominated  by  Austria  penetrating  its  terri- 
tory.    Bat,   after  the  usnal  amount  of  shuffling  and 
hesitation  has  been  gone  through,  both  must  yield.  The 
Treaty  of  Berlin  is  always  staring  them  in  the  face.  They 
are  bound  to  co-operate  in  making  a  line  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Nish,  and  Austria  has  nothing  to  do  bat  to  hold 
them  to  that  to  which  they  arc  bound.    They  are  not  in 
the  same  way  bonnd  as  regards  the  line  to  Salonica  ;  bat 
common  sense,  the  interests  of  their  pocket*,  and  political 
inflnenee  will  unite  in  compelling  them  to  own  that,  if 
Austria  is  to  get  to  Constantinople,  there  is  no  reason  why 
■he  should  not  get  to  Salonica  also.  So  long  as  it  was  sup- 
posed that  Austria  wished  to  ex  tend  ber  territory  or  her  direct 
political  supremacy   in  Eastern   Europe,  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  how  she  might  be  Opposed.     hut  schemes  of  such 
wild  ambition  are  quite  as  distasteful  (o  Austrianfl  as  they 
can  bo  to  the  enemies,  the  critics,  or  the  suppo«-d  victim 
of  Austria;  Mid  as  lor  the  peaceful  and  indirect,  inllueneo 
which  Austria  will  gain  by  dominating  a  Midway  system, 
not  only  is  thoro  DO  reason  why  she  should  Dot  havo  it, 
but  it.  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  beifl  European  politic! 
that  she  will  have  it,  and  this  certainly  is  a  most  important 
element  in  the  calculation  which  speculative  minds  may 
like  to  make  as  to  the  future  of  Bitten  Europe. 


THE  ITALIAN  MERCHANT  WATT 
fl^IIE    Italian  Government  is  a  good  deal  troubled 

-L  about  the  condition  of  tho  met  haul,  navy.  The 
geographical  position  of  Italy  ought  to  give  her  a  high 
place  among  maritime  nations,  but  something  or  other 


seems  lately  to  have  been  at  work  which  is  stronger  than 
geographical  position.    Italy  does  not  now  hold  a  high 
place  among  maritime  nations.    She  did  so,  in  respect  of 
tonnage  at  all  events,  no  longer  ago  than  1877  ;  but  she  is 
now  behind,  not  only  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
but  also  France  and  Norway.    Between  1869  and  1879 
there  was  a  decline  of  80  per  cent,  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
ships  building  in  Italian  dockyards,  the  total  in  the  former 
year  amounting  to  100,000  tons  and  in  the  latter  year  to 
21,000.     Naturally  where  there  are  fewer  ships  there 
will  be  fewer  sailors.      In  a  single  year  the  number 
registered    in  the  various  seaports  fell  from  210,000 
to   167,000.     Probably  the    decline   would  have  been 
still  greater  but  for  the    difficulty  of  finding  employ- 
ment on  land.    The  tonnage  of  the  ships  gives  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  decadence  into  which  the 
merchant  navy  of  Italy  has  fallen.  '  Out  of  8,000  sailing- 
ships,  only  1,890  are  of  over  100  tons  burden.    The  re- 
mainder are  only  suited  to  small  coasting  traffic.    If  the 
steamers  of  any  size  are  added  to  this  minority,  we  get  a 
total  of  about  2,000  ships,  varying  from  600  to  1,000  tons 
in  burden.  These  are  all  that  Italy  has  to  show  for  deep- 
sea  voyages  or  even  for  the  longer  coasting  trips.  Italian 
ships  are  not  even  able  to  hold  their  own  in  their  own 
ports.      In    1S71   about   seven-tenths  of  the   ships  in 
Italian  harbours  were  of  native  origin.    To-day,  in  spite 
of  the  progress  that  Italy  has   made   in    many  ways 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  proportion  is  somewhat 
smaller.      English,    French,    Austrian,    German,  and 
Dutch   rivalry  are  all    dreaded  by  the   Italian  sailor, 
English  competition  being  of  course  the  most  formidable. 
These  statistics  are  certainly  extremely  discouraging  to 
Italians  who  wish  to  see  their  country  making  as  conspi- 
cuous progress  in  the  region  of  commerce  as  in  the  region 
of  politics.  A  decline  in  the  merchant  navy  may  not  aiguo 
a  corresponding  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country, 
because  that  trade  may  still  be  carried  on  in  ships  belong- 
ing to  other  nations.   .But  it  docs  argue  tho  loss  of  many 
of  the  proSts  incidental  to  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  a 
marked  decline  in  the  energy  and  resources  of  tho  popula- 
tion.   Empty  dockyards  and  sailors  seeking  employment 
on  land  imply  a  good  deal  of  distress  in  various  ways. 
The  men  who  were  once  employed,  whether  in  tho  yards 
or  on  board  ship,  arc  now  either  starving  or  crowding 
into  other  occupations  which  have  already  quite  as  heavy 
demands  on  them  as  they  are  at  all  able  to  meet. 

The  causes  of  this  decline  seem  to  be  va-ious.  Tho  report 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Signor  Bosiolli,  which  has 
furnished  us  with  tho  preceding  figures,  assigns  tho  first 
place  to  the  indolence  of  the  Italians  as  regards  tho  pro- 
vision of  steamers.    Italy  has  8,000  sailing-ships,  but  of 
the  infinitely  more  useful  steamers  she  has  only  151.  A 
nation  which  thus  contentedly  drops  behind  in  tho  race  can- 
not wonder  that  it  is  hopelessly  beaten.    In  tho  mercantile 
marine  steamers  arc  to  sailing-ships  what  ironclads  aro  to 
wooden  ships  in  the  navy.     It  is  by  their  number  and 
value  that  a  merchant  navy  is  really  estimated.    If  it  is 
weak  here,  it  is  of  little  uso  for  it  to  be  strong  elsewhere. 
The  English  and  French  ships  which  trade  with  Italy  aro 
almost  all  steamers,  tho  Italian  ships  arc;  almost  all  sailing- 
vessels.    Consequently,  even  if  the  Italian  ships  wero  vory 
much  better  than  they  are,  it  would  be  but  a,i  old  world 
kind  of  excellence,  quite  unsuitcd  to  tho  sov'cro  conditions 
of  modern  maritime  compel ition.  As  regard ;  the  provision 
of  steamers,  Nignor  BOSILU  is  of  opinion   that  Italian 
patriotism   has    been  shortsighted   as    well  as  languid. 
V ranee  and  the  United  States,  w!e  n  they  want  iron  ships 
built,   tako  their  orders   to    English    iloekxurdx.  Tho 
Italians    insist   on  employing  their  own  dockvards  f>r 
this  purpose,  a  plan  which  may  have-  a  momentary  ad. 
vantage  in  the  way  of  giving  employment  to  native  woi 
Me  n,   but  does   not  do  much  to  increase  the  supply  of 
Hhips.     This  is  not  tho  only   EOeSOO,   OOWeYOr,   for  tho 
strange  decline  in  the  tonnage  of  Italian  ships.  Injudicious 
taxation  is  in  part,  to  blame  for  it,  iih  indeed  it  is  far  B 
good  many  other  things  ia  Italy.      Merchant  ships  aro 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  administrat  ive!  rocpm  it  ions  wlm  li 
are  rx-,.,.dirigly  vexatious  to  everybody  exoepl  tbs  OaStOm 
House  officers.    Tho  snpposod  object  of  th-sc  requisitions 
is  to  bring  in  money  |g  the  Government;  but  the  only 
result  that  can  certainly  bo  attributed  to  them  is  to  tako 
money  ont  of  the  poekotM  of  tho  owners  windier  ,,f  tho 
ship  or  of  tho  cargo.    Again,  tho  character  of  the  officers 
of  the  BIQTOhaal  navy  does  Dot  Staad  high,  and  this  is  a 
very   important  consideration   for   a    capitalist    who  is 
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meditating  how  he  shall  invest  his  money.  Ship- 
wrecks, it  is  bolieved,  are  cansed  in  many  cases  qnito 
as  much  by  the  incompetence  of  captains  as  by  the  fury  of 
the  winds  or  waves.  If  the  men  who  navigate  the  ships 
were  more  worthy  of  confidence,  merchants  might  be  more 
willing  to  provide  cargoes  for  them  to  carry.  In  addition 
to  these  causes  of  decline  there  is  one  which  Signor  Boselli 
does  not  mention,  and  that  is  the  exaggerated  attontion 
which  Italians  have  lately  paid  to  politics,  especially  to 
foreign  politics.  If  the  zeal  which  has  been  wasted  in 
outcries  about  Italia  Irredenta,  and  in  finding  money  to 
pay  for  a  needlessly  large  army,  had  been  spent  in  in- 
vestigating the  causes  which  prevent  Italy  from  growing 
rich,  t lie  ultimate  gain  even  to  the  political  status  of  the 
country  would  have  been  immense.  No  one  wants  to 
attar',;  the  Italians.  The  army  is  only  maintained  to  keep 
up  the  national  illusion  that  it  behoves  them  to  attack 
other  people.  This  useless  expenditure  diverts  the  thoughts 
of  politicians  and  the  money  of  the  taxpayers  from 
directions  in  which  both  are  nrgently  wanted. 

The  real  remedy,  therefore,  for  the  decline  of  the  mer- 
chant navy  is  not  suggested  by  Signor  Boselli.  He  does  not 
bid  h.s  countrymen  mind  their  own  business,  and  in  this 
way  enable  the  Government  to  make  fewer  demands  on 
tho  national  revenue,  and,  by  consequence,  to  bear  less 
hardly  on  those  out  of  whose  pockets  the  revenue  has  to 
come.  What  he  does  suggest  is  the  extension  of  a  sys- 
tem which,  with  some  seeming  inconsistency,  ho  at  the 
same  time  declares  to  be  in  part  responsible  for  the 
state  of  things  which  his  Report  describes.  The  sys- 
tem of  paying  subsidies  to  certain  privileged  Companies 
tends  to  weaken  the  rest  of  the  mercantile  marine.  But 
at  a  time  when  this  system  of  subsidies  is  largely  resorted 
to  by  foreign  Governments,  it  would  not  be  wise  in  the 
Italian  Government  to  giveit  up.  If  it  is  not  given  up,  it 
will  be  well,  Signor  Boselli  thinks,  to  carry  it  still  further. 
The  two  leading  Italian  Navigation  Companies  are  much 
pressed  by  the  competition  of  the  French  Transatlantic 
Companies,  and  Signor  Boselli  suggests  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  improve  the  communication 
between  Ita'y  and  India,  and  to  establish  communi- 
cation between  India  and  America.  The  directors  of  the 
two  existing  Companies  declare  that,  if  they  do  not  get 
more  help  from  the  Government,  they  cannot  possibly 
stand  up  against  French  competition.  So  convinced,  they 
say,  are  they  of  this,  that,  if  the  Government  does  not 
Consent  to  provide  this  additional  help,  it  will  not  be 
worth  their  while  to  maintain  even  their  present  services. 
It  seems  clear  that,  if  the  Government  adopt  this  course, 
as  apparently  they  are  about  to  do,  the  improvement  will 
be  exceedingly  partial.  The  only  aid  worth  talking  about 
that  a  Government  can  give  to  a  merchant  navy  is  to  let 
it  alone.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  the  Italian  Government  lets  its  merchant 
navy  alone,  and  so  long  as  it  cramps  the  natural  energy  of 
its  subjects  by  vexatious  taxes,  it  will  be  of  very  little  use 
to  try  and  atone  lor  its  errors  by  devoting  a  fraction  of 
those  taxes  to  the  subsidizing  of  particular  shipowners. 


mi.  JAMES  SPEDDIXG. 

flMIE  lamentable  accident  which  has  cut  short  Mr.  James 
-L  Spelling's  life  by  a  violent  and  sudden  end,  though  in  fulness 
of  yours,  has  inflicted  a  loss  on  the  world  of  letters  which  is  not 
the  le33  because  it  w  ill  be  immediately  felt  only  by  a  small  circle. 
Mr.  Spedding  combined  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  interests 
with  fastidious  delicacy  of  taste  and  an  almost  morbid  shrink- 
ing from  notoriety.  Had  he  lived  at  an  earlier  time,  he  could 
b  rdly  have  escaped  being  a  voluminous  author.  In  the  seven- 
.  ceutufy  he  must  have  been  a  humanist  and  a  scholar  by 
profession.  If,  living  when  he  did,  his  own  standard  of  work- 
manship and  diligence  had  been  less  exacting,  he  might  have  pro- 
duced jHij  ular  work  in  abundance  with  infinitely  less  pains  than  it 
eo?t  him  to  produce  in  moderate  quantity  work  which  utterlv 
oUschumedany  seekiug  of  popularity.  But  we  have  no  right  to 
rogwt  that  lie  exhibited  in  the  highest  degree,  and  in  a  de- 
even  approaching  to  exaggeration,  preciselv  those  literary 
•'•  ~  1  -  10  which  the  present  time  is  most  a"pt  to  fall  short, 
and  tt  ui  la  moat  in  need  of  examples.  It  may  be  thought 
by  some  thai  Mr.  Spedding  might  have  done  better  than°to 
to  one  gigantic  monograph,  as  he  practically  did,  his 
i.  ...  el  English  literature  and  his  unsurpassed  critical 
power.  Ar.d  in  itself  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  doubt 
whether  the  editing  and  illustration  of  Bacon's  works  was  a 
task  of  r.dequate  worthiness  to  fill  a  lifetime— at  any  rate, 
the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Spedding.  We  shall  sav  nothing 
strange  to  any  one  who  knew  bim.  or  who  knows  his'  work,  in 


saying  that  he  had  all  tho  intellectual  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
historian  of  tho  first  rank.  Why,  then,  one  is  tempted  to  ask, 
did  a  man  capable  of  treating  the  history  of  England  confine 
himself  to  treating  the  history  of  Francis  Bacon  ?  But 
those  who  knew  Mr.  Spedding  may  also  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  whether  he  would  have  been  induced  to  put  forth  his 
powers  on  any  considerable  scale  except  by  such  a  self-effacing 
task  as  he  actually  undertook.  His  one  fault  was  that  ho  was 
incapablo  of  personal  ambition.  He  could  be  roused  only  by 
having  a  cause  to  champion  that  was  wholly  apart  from  any 
interest  of  his  own.  To  vindicate  the  place  which  appeared  to 
him  justly  due  to  Bacon  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher  he  counted 
no  pains  too  great.  We  were  about  to  say  that  even  the  least 
were  in  his  eyes  too  much  to  spend  on  establishing  a  reputation 
for  himself,  but  the  truth  i3  that  he  never  thought  of  his  own 
reputation  at  all.  More  than  once  he  declined  to  be  added  to  the 
Athenaeum  Club  under  the  special  power  entrusted  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  electing  annually  "  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  dis- 
tinguished eminence  in  science,  literature,  or  the  arts."  The  only 
distinction  he  ever  accepted  was  the  honorary  fellowship  of 
Trinity,  his  old  college  at  Cambridge.  His  attachment  to  Cam- 
bridge, indeed,  was  never  broken.  There  he  was  the  friend  and  com- 
panion of  such  men  as  Thackeray,  Lord  Houghton,  the  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Charles  Buller,  and  John  Sterling ;  and  to 
him,  we  are  now  free  to  say,  Mr.  Tennyson's  lines  "To  J.  S."  were 
addressed.  For  many  years  afterwards  James  Spedding's  rooms  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  a  well-known  meeting-place  of  these  and 
other  like-minded  Cambridge  men  of  younger  generations.  To 
the  very  last  there  were  men  fresh  from  the  University  who  found 
in  Mr.  Spedding,  notwithstanding  all  their  disparity  of  years,  not 
so  much  a  patron,  or  counsellor,  or  teacher  (though  no  one  who 
was  with  him  could  fail  to  learn  much  from  hinib  as  a  friend. 
The  secret  of  this  whs  partly  that  Mr.  Spedding's  mind  was  not  of 
those  which  grow  old.  Advancing  years  brought  no  abatement 
of  his  intellectual  curiosity.  In  quality  it  was  of  the  rarest  kind — 
a  constant  and  disinterested  desire  of  knowledge,  unhasting  and 
unresting ;  and  this,  together  with  his  untiring  and  minute  perse- 
verance, might  well  in  other  circumstances  have  led  bim  to 
scientific  eminence.  As  it  was,  literary  criticism  was  the  line 
in  which  his  activity  ran  by  preference.  Hi3  minor  work  in  this 
kind  was  much  scattered,  both  in  time  and  in  its  manner 
of  appearance,  and  there  are  probably  few  persons  whose  know- 
ledge and  memory  will  at  this  moment  serve  them  to  ap- 
preciate it  at  anything  like  the  value  due  to  it  as  a  whole. 
But  Mr.  Spedding  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  critics  of 
our  time.  His  especial  strength  was  in  exact  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  Shakspeare  and  other  contemporary  English  litera- 
ture. Here  he  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  in  an  eminent 
degree  not  only  the  grammatical  and  historical  knowledge  of  a 
scholar,  but  the  fine  perception  and  sympathy,  and  the  sense  ofj 
humour  and  irony,  for  want  of  which  so  many  expounders  of 
Shakspeare  have  made  shipwreck.  Mr.  Spedding's  work  on  Shak- 
speare is  not  great  in  bulk,  but  every  word  of  it  is  weighty. 
Besides  the  papers  which  he  wrote  on  various  occasions,  much  good 
criticism  of  Shakspeare's  text  was  communicated  by  him  to  the 
editors  of  the  Cambridge  Shakspeare,  and  is  preserved  in  their 
notes.  But  his  interest  in  Shakspeare  was  not  that  of  a  mere 
reader :  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fortunes  of  the  English  stage, 
and  followed  with  close  and  acute  observation  for  nearly  half 
a  century  the  performances  of  our  best  actors.  Only  a  small 
part  of  these  observations,  we  fear,  was  ever  embodied  in  pub- 
lished writings.  Enough  is  left,  however,  to  entitle  Mr. 
Spedding  to  high  rank  as  a  dramatic  as  well  as  a  literary  critic. 
To  characterize  his  criticism  generally  would  be  a  hopeless  task  on 
this  occasion ;  it  would  almost  amount  to  drawing  the  character, 
of  the  man.  His  patience  in  investigation,  his  judicial  temper,; 
his  refined  power  of  analysis,  and  a  subtle  humour  that  was  pecu- 
liarly his  own,  have  all  left  their  mark  on  his  judgments  of  other 
men's  work,  whether  in  the  past  or  in  the  present.  If  Mr. 
Spedding  had  any  fault  as  a  critic,  it  was  that  of  being  over- 
generous  to  his  friends  and  too  astute  in  finding  merits. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Spedding,  as  he  will  be  remembered, 
chiefly  as  a  scholar.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  waM 
merely  a  bookish  man.  Action  and  administration  were  not  the 
business  of  his  life,  but  he  showed  himself  amply  capable  in] 
them.  For  some  little  time  he  was  a  public  servant  in  the  Colonial  i 
Ollice,  and  when  the  first  Lord  Ashburton  went  on  his  special  boan-' 
dary  Commission  to  America,  Mr.  Spedding  accompanied  him  as 
private  secretary.  On  their  return  to  England,  the  permanent 
L'nder-Secretaryship  of  the  Colonies  was  offered  to  him ;  hsl 
declined  it  in  order  to  execute  without  iuterruption  the  work  t0> 
which  he  had  already  determined  to  give  the  best  of  his  life.  In 
other  matters  of  private  enterprise  (but  so  far  public  as  thejl 
iu\olved  gratuitous  or  onerous  work  for  a  common  good)  MrJ 
Spedding  showed  himself  energetic  and  helpful.  The  London 
Library — now  at  the  age  of  forty  years  prosperous  beyond  ex- 
pectation, and  settled  on  its  own  freehold — was  founded  at  meet-1 
ings  held  by  a  few  friends  in  the  Lincoln's  Inn  chambers  already! 
mentioned.  "  The  Toxophilite  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Spedding  was 
an  active  member  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  carried  through  a  time! 
of  great  difficulties,  involving  even  danger  of  extinction,  chiefly  by! 
his  opportune  exertions.  Keversing  the  common  weakness  ofl 
,  mankind,  he  was  exceedingly  difhdent  before  action,  and  acted 
well  and  vigorously  when  action  was  thrust  upon  him. 

Mr.  Spedding's  conversation  was,  in  a  certain  way,  reserved* 
He  never  seemed  to  understand  why  any  one  should  think  it  worth  I 
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■while  to  seek  bis  company.  Those  who  did  seek  it  were  freely 
and  amply  rewarded.  They  learnt  what  it  was  to  be  with  a  wise 
man  never  arrogant,  a  critic  never  impatient,  and  a  humourist 
never  bitter.  There  was  a  kind  of  serene  warmth  and  light  in 
James  Spedding's  talk  at  its  best.  Brilliant  outbursts  of  wit  were 
not  at  his  command,  but  he  had  what  is  better  in  the  long  run, 
an  equable  flow  of  good  spirits  justly  seasoned  and  tempered  by 
fine  appreciation  both  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic  in  human 
affairs.  His  habits  were  as  simple  as  would  have  beseemed  a 
scholar  in  past  times.  He  travelled  little  or  not  at  all.  His 
personality  was  the  reverse  of  obtrusive ;  but  his  lofty  and 
well-shaped  head  and  expressive  features  marked  him  as 
one  whose  thoughts  were  more  than  common.  In  this  we 
are  expressing  no  partial  judgment  or  individual  fancy,  for  Mr. 
Spedding  was  chosen  by  Mr.  VVatts  as  the  model  for  one  of  the 
heads  in  his  great  fresco  painted  for  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  It  will 
|  be  long  before  James  Spedding  or  his  work  is  forgotten  by  true 
lovers  of  English  literature.  We  have  here  gathered  up  only  ft  few 
fragments  of  what  ought  to  be  remembered  concerning  him. 


MORE  NEW  MORALITY. 

]%/[  R.  GLADSTONE'S  admirers  have  at  different  times  fixed 
1.T-L  upon  different  public  benefits  for  the  organization  of  which 
they  suppose  him  to  be  a  special  commissioner  of  Heaven. 
Among  these,  it  has  been  more  than  once  suggested,  is  the  pro- 
mulgation of  an  entirely  new  code  of  pubWc  morality,  differing  in 
some  very  remarkable. ways  from  the  old.  We  have  more  than 
once  called  attention  to  these  contributions  to  a  new  science  of 
ethics;  but  it  seems  to  be  time  to  register  some  recent  and  striking 
additions,  no  one  of  which  is  indeed  the  direct  and  individual 
work  of  the  Prime  Minister,  but  all  of  which  may  be  said  to 
spring  from  hi9  influence  and  teaching.  The  first  has  reference  to 
the  very  old-fashioned  virtue  of  Courage.  The  new  Courage, 
as  illustrated  in  the  Transvaal  armistice,  might  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  most  instructive  discourse  to  a  modern  Nicomachus.  It 
has  excited  immense  admiration  in  the  breasts  of  extreme  Radicals, 
Parisian  ultra-Republican  newspaper  writers,  and  such-like  cattle, 
but  seems  to  have  made  even  the  average  British  Liberal,  who  has 
not  slept  off' the  debauch  of  the  general  election,  a  little  uneasy. 
How,  say  some  of  these  people,  is  it  that  if  eternal  justice  and 
pure  valour  did  not  at  the  time  of  the  Queen's  Speech  require  us 
to  make  terms  with  the  Boera  they  require  us  to  do  so  now  ?  To 
this  it  can  only  be  answered  that  circumstances  alter  cases,  and 
that  the  circumstances  in  this  case  are  three  decided  beatings. 
The  justice  of  the  Boer  cause,  the  magnanimity  of  abstaining  from 
coercion,  have  been  very  literally  hammered  into  the  head  of  the 
Government.  They  were  blind,  but  the  Ingogo  and  Majuba  have 
made  them  see.  This,  it  is  to  be  observed,- gives  an  excellent  idea 
of  the  new  Courage.  The  old  required  certain  preliminaries  to 
be  observed  before  the  sword  was  drawn,  but  when  it  was 
drawn  admitted  no  issue  but  victory,  or  such  defeat  that  continu- 
ance of  the  struggle  was  impossible.  The  new  allows  quarrels  to  be 
lightly  taken  up,  and  to  be  dropped  on  strictly  prudential  prin- 
ciples. If  the  enemy  displays  unexpected  science  and  pluck  in  the 
first  round,  suspect  the  justice  of  your  cause;  if  ho  gets  you  into 
Chancery  in  the  second,  wonder  whether  you  are  in  the  right ;  if 
he  scores  again  in  the  third,  throw  up  the  sponge  at  once.  The 
process  is  convenient,  it  saves  discomfort  and  expense,  and  it  may 
be  even  thought  to  savour  of  piety,  n9  recognizing  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  the  defeats  encountered.  But,  as  has  been  said,  it 
is  curiously  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the  old  Courage  ;  and 
it  is  evidently  quite  time  to  restore  the  moral  tone  of  the  country 
by  inculcating  the  theory,  as  well  a*  displaying  the  practice,  of  the 
□ew.  At  present  the  average  Briton  feels  that  he  but  too  well 
deserves  the  lignnlemetit  given  of  him  by  his  Continental  un- 
friends. He  is  red  in  the  fac,  but  it  is  with  blushing  rather  than 
*ith  beef. 

The  establishment  of  the  piinciples  of  the  new  Courage  of  them- 
lelves,  as  has  been  hinted,  require  some  considerable  advances 
towards  the  drawing  up  of  proposals  for  a  now  Justice  ;  but  there 
ire  other  signs  which  show  the  necessity  of  this  still  more  clearly. 
Annoyed  at  tho  reefoiscence  of  the  Government  in  thy  matter  of 
:he  Arms  Bill,  tho  chief  organs  of  tho  Radical  party  are  comforting 
bemselves  by  thoughts  of  tho  good  time  coming,  when  the  Land 
Hill  at  last  appears.  Great  pains  are  taken  to  inculcato  upon  tho 
[Jritish  newspaper-reader  that  he  is  to  clear  his  rnind  of  all  cant 
.»  the  effect  that  what  is  just  in  England  is  just  in  Ireland.  It 
i  far  from  being  so  ;  then  aro,  in  fact,  two  justice*,  if  not  several, 
is  the  excellent  iJaron  Orimra  discovered  long  ngo.  In  England, 
fa  man  covenants  to  pay  so  much  rent  for  so  much  land,  it  is  (or, 
Other,  will  bo  provisionally  until  it  is  time  to  take  up  tho  En/lish 
and  question;  just  that  his  covenant  should  bo  enforced.  In  Ire- 
and  it  is  not.  Tho  reason  of  this  is  that  them  in  a  very  strong 
mpression  in  the  mind  of  the  Irish  occupier  that  ho  id  part  owner 
>f  tho  land.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  this  doctrine  of  part 
•wnership  was  strenuously  repudiated  by  tho  very  person*  who 
re  now  in  power  ton  years  ago.  It  is  true  that  million*  of  money 
iave  been  sunk  by  purchaser*  who  fondly  believed  that  the  State 
vas  selling  them — or  guaranteeing  them  in  tho  title  to — not  a  part 
wnorship,  but  an  ownership  in  fee  simple,  Chnmon*  <pir  tout  rr/n. 
'he  Irish  tenant,  we  are  told,  ha*  in  some  cases  held  the  same  land 
ir  generations.  This  may  be  said  with  equal  if  not  with  much 
reater  truth  of  the  English  and  Scotch  tenant.    But,  to  give  the 


Irish  tenant  his  due,  he  has  one  claim  which  his  English  and 
Scotch  compeers  have  not — he  steadily  maintains  his  belief  in  his 
part  ownership.  It  is  this  in  which  the  new  Justice  sees  his  sacred 
claim.  If  you  go  on  believing  that  a  thing  is  yours,  or  even  saying 
that  you  believe  it,  then,  says  Astroea  Redux,  it  is  yours.  It 
is  true  that  there  seem  to  be  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  elaborating  this  simple  rule  into  a  generally  workable 
theory.  The  race  of  thieves,  for  instance,  which  is  nearly  as  old 
as  the  race  of  Irishmen,  has  steadfastly  maintained  and  asserted  in 
theory  and  by  practice  its  belief  in  a  part  ownership  of  all  the 
property  of  honest  men.  It  is  probable  that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world — a  prescription  respectable  even  in  comparison  with 
Milesian  arguments — there  never  has  been  wanting  a  larcenous 
person  of  some  sort  or  other  to  hold  up  the  sacred  banner  of  the 
doctrine  of  part  ownership  in  the  goods  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
Brutal  laws  have  ignored  the  claim  and  punished  its  assertion  just 
as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  poor  Irishman.  Even  the 
terrible  history  of  England's  dealing  with  Ireland,  which  causes 
the  Radical  bosom  to  heave  and  the  Radical  eye  to  moisten, 
scarcely  comes  up  to  the  chronicle  of  the  dealings  of  proud 
and  tyrannous  honesty  with  pickpockets,  burglars,  brigands, 
pirates,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  the  champions  of  the 
part  ownership  theory.  Not  only  this,  but  the  thief  has 
a  claim  to  recognition  which,  at  least  according  to  the  old 
Justice,  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  Irishman.  For 
he  has  never  by  covenant  or  compromise  barred  his  right.  It  is 
without  a  flaw,  stainless,  handed  down — if  not  exactly  from  father 
to  son — yet  from  generation  to  generation  of  thief-kind.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  for  the  new  Justice,  in  arranging  its  rules 
of  distribution,  to  take  a  much  wider  view  than  it  seems  at  pre- 
sent to  contemplate.  Yet — which  is  fortunate  for  the  chances  of 
a  harmonious  theory  of  ethics — the  new  Courage  and  the  new 
Justice  must  be  admitted  to  run  together  in  a  curricle  admirably. 
The  new  Justice  says  that  every  man  is  to  have  anything  which 
he  claims  with  sufficient  persistence.  The  new  Courage  depre- 
cates resistance  to  any  one  who  hits  out  with  tolerable  vigour. 
Rude  persons  may  say  that  the  new  Courage  and  the  new  Justice 
taken  together  appear  exactly  to  correspond  to  the  old  pusillani- 
mity. "  In  Saturn's  reign  such  mixture  was  not  held  a  stain,"  and, 
as  we  all  know,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  to  bring  back,  and  is  bringing 
back,  the  reign  of  Saturn. 

Pusillanimity,  however,  is  technically  opposed,  not  so  much  to 
justice  or  to  virtue,  as  to  another  virtue — -magnanimity  ;  and,  as  it 
fortunately  happens,  an  illustration  of  the  new  Magnanimity  has 
been  contributed  lately  by  a  distinguished  free-lance  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's side.    The  ideal  of  the  new  magnanimous  man  can  hardly 
be  better  sketched  than  was  done  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  speech  last 
week  as  to  the  Candahar  question.    It  will  bo  admitted  by  the 
most  determined  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lords  that  in  theory  at 
least  magnanimity  should  be  the  special  virtue  of  a  peer.  He 
exists  in  order  to  represent  that  virtue,  if  only  by  suggestion 
and  afar  off'.    Lord  Derby,  therefore,  in  indicating  the  whole 
duty  of  peers,  indicates  at  the  same  time  the  essence  of  the 
magnanimous  man  of  the  later  nineteenth  century.    This  whole 
duty,  it  may  be  remembered,  consisted  of  two  parts.  Lord 
Derby's  ideal   peer   never   looks   further   back   than  tho  last 
general  election  ;  he  only  looks  forward  in  order  to  seo  how  he 
may  haply  avoid  a  snub  from  tho  Government  of  tho  day  or  from 
the  halfpenny,  penny,  and  twopenny  newspapers.    His  conduct  is 
thus  outlined  for  him  with  a  delightful  distinctness.    What  are 
the  merits  of  any  question  in  tho  past  P    Look  at  the  lust  general 
election,  search  tho  speeches  of  tho  chief  speakers,  and  count  tho 
majority  by  which  the  opinions  therein  contained  wero  approved. 
That  will  tell  you  all  about  tho  past.    What  will  bo  the  conduct 
of  a  wise  man  in  the  future?    Look  at  tho  most  recent  utterances 
of  the  Government — they  must  be  tho  most  recent,  for  tho  mind 
even  of  Heaven-born  Ministers  is  given  to  change — and  seo  what 
course  of  conduct  is  likely  to  bo  approved  by  them.    This  will  toll 
you  all  that  can  bo  tuld  about  tho  future.    So,  with  one  oyo  on 
Hod  and  tho  other  on  tho  last  fow  days'  lilt;  of  the  Time*,  tho  mag- 
nanimous man  steers  his  prudent  course.    If  tho  people  were  hope- 
lessly wrong  a  year  ago,  it  is  not  his  business  to  tell  them  so  now. 
If  they  nro  likely  to  bo  angry  with  what  ho  says  now,  it  is  still 
less  his  business  to  say  it.    Probably  Lord  Herby's  ideal  of  tho 
perfect  politician's  attitude  i*  that  of  Mr.  Herbert  (ilad  I  .no  on 
tho  disestablishment  of  the  Church.   Personally  you  may  Rut  liko 
a  thing,  politically  you  may  voto  against  it  because  it  il  not  yet 
urgent,  but  directly  tho  inundate  is  given  you  obey.    The  sheep 
aro  to  tako  command  of  the  shepherd,  tin;  soldier*  will  have  tho 
goodness  to  tell  tho  captaiu  whero  to  go  and  what  to  do.    This  is 
tho  attitude  of  tho  new  Magnanimilv.    Merit*?  Question*  havo 
no  merits.    Patriotism  Y   Patriotism  [.*  bosh.     Self-respect  ?  No 
sensible  man  lias  so  much  t <  - j»- -«-t.  for  himself  us  when  lie  is  ie- 
tnrned  by  a  thumping  majority  in  a  manufacturing  town.  Un- 
pleasantness of  being  kickud?    It  is  much  better  and  much  less 
OOpletitnt  to  be  tricked-  won  if  the  kicking  bo  certain— tho  day 
after  to-morrow  than  to  run  your  shins  into  risk  to-day.    This  la  at 
is  a  fiir  ver-inii  of  the  ee|ebi,it.»|  aphorism  about  war  by  the  author 
of  thl  Whole  Duty  of  Peer*.    It  perhaps  comes  more  properly 
under  the  head  of  Courage  than  of  Magnanimity  ;  hut,  this  last,  as 
ha*  boon  frequently  observed  by  studonts,  is  a  rather  OOmpoeiU 
virtue.    It  would  b"  possible  hnd  wo  space  mid  time  to  Moment* 
many  more  characteristics  of  tho  magnanimous  man  of  tie-  now 
ethics.    Mow  he  keep*  his  servants  as  long  in  may  be  convenient 
to  him,  and  turns  them  olfas  s  ion  as  In-  has  un  oppoitunilv  ;  li  >w 
ho  cries  "  hands  off "'  to  a  nation  which  he  think*  not  likely  to 
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do  bim  much  harm,  and  "  hands  on  "  to  ono  which  might 
be  unpleasant  to  him  if  he  interferes  with  its  acquisitiveness; 
bow  he  has  ono  tonguo  for  the  hustings  and  another  for  the 
Treasury  Bench,  and  so  forth,  might  bo  told.  In  most  of  these 
points  ho  differs  curiously  from  the  person  whose  namo  he  has 
borrowed.  There  is,  however,  one  point  of  resemblance.  The  new 
magnanimous  man,  liho  the  old,  is  rather  a  pig-headed  person,  at 
lenst  so  long  as  the  majority  are  with  him.  As  long  as  his 
majority  is  untouched  he  will  blandly  remark  that  ho  is  not  open 
to  conviction,  that  anybody  is  welcome  to  argue  with  him,  but 
that  his  mind  has  no  room  for  arguments  in  it,  which  indeed  is 
sometimes  true.  In  a  certain  lack  of  amenity  of  manner,  too,  ho 
resembles  his  prototype  of  the  Greek,  though  not  of  the  mediaeval 
abd  early  modern,  time.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  of  his  to  kick 
men  who  are  down  and  to  insult  men  who  are  unpopular.  In 
doing  this,  indeed,  ho  is  probably  true  to  the  principles  of  the  new 
Courage.  A  person  or  a  party  which  has  shown  itself  able  Bar- 
cars  BUperbit,  may  probably  have  acquired  the  right  dcbcllare 
suljxtos. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  PRESENT  ATTITUDE  OF  MORMONISM. 

IT  is  only  natural  that  Judge  Goodwin,  in  his  striking — not  to 
say  startling — paper  contributed  to  the  current  number  of  the 
North  American  Revicic,  should  regard  the  attitude  of  "  the 
Mormon  Church  "  chiefly  from  its  bearing  on  the  political  future 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Republicanism  generally,  of  which  he 
considers  it  "an  open  enemy.''  liut  in  estimating  its  present  atti- 
tude and  prospects,  which  he  views  with  undisguised  indignation 
and  alarm,  he  is  inevitably  led  to  review  its  antecedents.  His 
account  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  Mormonism  will  not  indeed  be 
new  to  those  previously  familiar  with  the  subject,  though  some 
details,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  exaggerated,  may 
perhaps  surprise  them.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  story 
again  without  a  passing  thrill  of  amazement,  even  in  an  age  of 
spirit-rapping,  Agapemones,  Mrs.  Girlings,  and  other  strange 
portents,  that  so  marvellous  a  delusion,  or  to  put  it  in  another 
way,  such  an  audacious  imposture,  should  ever  have  taken  root  and 
thriven,  a3  it  has.  Subsequent  experience,  to  be  sure,  has  abund- 
antly confirmed  the  well-known  saying  of  Thucydides  as  to  the 
little  trouble  men  take  in  the  ascertainment  of  truth,  but  the 
historian  of  religious  enthusiasm  might  add  a  seemingly  still 
more  paradoxical  but  hardly  less  unimpeachable  axiom,  as  to 
the  much  trouble  men— and  notably  women — will  put  them- 
selves to,  for  no  personal  interest  of  their  own,  in  the  mainten- 
ance and  propagation  of  manifest  error.  Judge  Goodwin  confines 
himself  in  the  main  to  facts,  and  hi3  facts  are  sufficiently  in- 
structive, but  his  only  attempt  at  an  explanation  is,  to  say  the 
least,  inadequate,  though  it  goes  some  way  to  explain  the  very 
disinterested  zeal  of  female  missionaries  for  their  adopted  creed. 
'We  can  readily  believe  that  "  the  women  had  imbibed  the  Christian 
idea  that  it  was  glorious  to  suffer  for  their  Church  " — as  suffer  they 
certainly  did,  and  do,  at  Utah — while  the  "  men  clung  eagerly 
to  a  faith  which  honoured  most  the  man  whose  lusts  were 
strongest."  Mormonism,  like  Mahometanism,  to  which  the  writer 
compares  it,  owes  something  of  its  success  no  doubt  to  the  free 
scope  given  to  sensual  natures  by  "  making  animalism  the  key- 
stone to  the  arch  of  its  creed."  But  against  this  consideration 
must  be  set  first  the  couspicuous  fact  that  Mormon,  like  Mahomet, 
claimed  moral  immunities  for  himself  which  ho  did  not  allow  to 
his  followers;  "he  robbed  men  of  their  property  and  of  their 
wives,  and  yet  he  lived  on  to  old  age,  for  was  he  not  a  prophet  of 
the  Lord  ?  "  And  in  the  next  place  it  is  not  true  that  any  creed, 
however  corrupt,  thrives  simply  by  virtue  of  its  corruption.  A 
social  arrangement  which  "  honours  most  the  man  whose  lusts  are 
strongest"  might  become  popular  with  certain  classes  for  its 
practical  convenience,  but  it  is  a  libel  on  human  nature  to  suppose 
that  men  will  permanently  give  the  adherence  of  their  faith  to  a 
religion  which  is  the  consecration  of  the  basest  animal  passions,  as 
such.  Video  meliora  jnoboque  is  perfectly  compatible  with 
deUriora  sequor,  and  the  most  corrupt  faiths,  that  have  had  any 
vitality  in  them,  have  lived  by  virtue  of  such  remnants  of  good- 
ness as  they  retained  or  seemed  to  retain  ;  it  is  the  handful  of  just 
men  still  left  who  for  awhile  avert  the  doom  of  Sodom,  what 
the  redeeming  elements  in  Mormonism  may  be  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
determifTe.  The  lofty  claim  to  an  universal  theocracy,  to  con- 
stitute "a  celestial  kingdom  on  earth" — which  looks  like  a 
grotesque  caricature  of  the  mediicval  Papacy  in  the  zenith  of  its 
power— may  for  some  minds  possess  an  irresistible  fascination, 
though  it  results,  so  far  as  it  is  realized,  in  a  giiuding  tyranny. 
To  that  point  at  all  events  the  writer  first  calls  attention,  as  the 
fons  ct  oriyo  of  what  he  holds  to  be,  if  not  checked  in  time,  a 
deadly  menace  to  all  free  government. 

The  dream  of  the  Mormon  leaders,  be  tells  us,  is  that  one  day 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  will  be  brought  under  their 
rule  :  and  beu:e  they  explicitly  teach  that  every  government  framed 
by  man  is  illegal ;  that  the  President  and  Apostles  of  their  Church 
are  by  divine  revelation  the  direct  vicegerents  of  the  Almighty, 
and  are  divinely  guided  to  rule  the  people  entrusted  to  their 
charge  iu  all  matters,  spiritual  and  temporal.  This  claim  is 
admitted  by  their  followers  and  rigorously  enforced  upon  tbem. 
They  receive  liltlo  instruction,  and  are  strictly  forbidden  to  read 
books  or  journals  which  attack  their  faith,  the  policy  of  the 
Church  being  to  keep  the  masses  ignorant  and  pour.  The 
authority  of  the  States  Government,  when  it  happens  to  conflict 


with  that  of  the  Church,  goes  for  nothing  ;  if  it  cannot  be  resisted 
by  force,  it  must  be  evaded  by  fraud.  "  Dora  Young,  a  daughter 
of  Brigham,  who  has  broken  away  from  the  Mormon  Church, 
declares  that  the  first  thing  to  open  her  eyes  to  the  atrocities 
practised,  under  the  name  of  religion,  in  Utah,  was  the  wholesale 
perjury  resorted  to  by  her  father  and  others  high  in  authority,  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  laws  and  defeat  justice."  In  accordance 
with  their  principle  of  absolute  submission  to  thft  authority  and 
devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Church,  the  population  of  Utah, 
who,  in  their  ordinary  conduct,  are  peaceable,  irugal,  and  in- 
dustrious, would  any  day,  at  the  command  of  their  rulers,  lay 
waste  their  towns  and  cities  and  go  forth,  whithersoever  they 
were  bidden,  in  search  of  a  new  homo,  and  "  whether  com- 
mitting atrocities,  or  themselves  perishing  from  exposure,  would 
say  their  prayers  and  sing  their  hymns  in  the  very  ecstasy  of  fan- 
aticism." The  people,  it  seems,  already  hold  the  balance  of  power 
in  Idaho  and  Arizona,  and  are  swiftly  peopling  Washington,  Mon- 
tana, Wyoming,  and  Colorado.  The  vote  of  Idaho  for  Congress 
was  carried  at  the  last  election  by  a  brief  order  from  George 
Cannon,"  first  Counsellor  of  the  President,"  who  did  not  himself 
leave  his  ollico  in  Sdt.  Lake  City;  "all  the  Mormons  in  Idaho 
voted  as  a  unit."  Judge  Goodwin  reckons  that,  if  Mormonism 
is  suffered  to  go  on  unchecked  for  ten  years  longer,  Cannon  will 
dictate  all  the  elections  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Pacific,  i.e.  over  a  region  as  extensive  in  area  as  all  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  "a  region  of  measureless  re- 
sources, the  seat  of  a  future  empire,  a  succession  of  mountains  rich 
in  minerals,  and  valleys  many  of  which  contain  magnificent  land." 
It  may  bo  worth  noting  that  this  George  Cannon,  upon  whom,  it 
seems,  Brigham  Young's  mantle,  as  leader,  ha«  specially  descended, 
aa  well  as  his  successor  in  the  President's  olliee,  John  Taylor, 
are  not,  like  Brigham  himself,  Americans  bu'.  Englishmen. 
And  the  voting  power  under  their  absolute  control  is  strengthened, 
both  morally  and  numerically,  from  the  law  in  Utah  giving  the 
franchise  to  women,  and  to  alien  women  within  a  month  of  their 
arrival,  without  even  requiring  of  them  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  tho 
United  States.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  Mormon  women 
vote — as  women  would  for  the  most  part  vote  everywhere — 
simply  as  they  are  told,  "  understanding  no  more  of  what  they 
are  doing  than  a  wild  native  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  would  of 
1  the  Resolutions  of  '98.' 3  It  was,  adds  the  writer,  this  slavish 
obedience  aud  utter  death  of  free  thought,  rather  than  polygamy, 
which  caused  the  masses  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  rise  in  a 
frenzy  and  drive  the  first  nucleus  of  the  bogus  creed  from 
their  midst.  It  is  clearly,  as  he  expresses  it,  a  system  "  ab- 
solutely un-American  in  all  its  attributes.  It  is  a  theocracy 
managed  by  a  plebeian  aristocracy  .  .  .  the  organization  is  fana- 
ticism and  superstition  solidified.''  The  present  numbers  are  about 
150,000,  but  are  increasing  as  fast  as  immigration  and  polygamy 
can  augment  them,  and  the  leaders  openly  proclaim  their  intention 
of  subjugating  the  whole  Union  to  their  rule.  "They  contemn 
all  laws  which  conflict  with  any  tenet  of  their  creed;  are  as  care- 
less of  their  oaths  as  a  Chinaman,  and  bear  as  little  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  Government  as  do  the  Chinese.  The  control  of 
the  chiefs,  as  in  Mohammedan  countries,  is  absolute;  their  organ- 
ization superb  :  the  discipline  of  the  people  perreet."  They  collect 
in  tithe3  a  million  dollars  annually.  What  seems  more  surprising 
is  that  they  have  become  such  a  power  in  the  States  during  the 
last  few  years  that  demagogues  in  Congress,  and  great  moneyed 
corporations,  with  their  subsidized  newspapers,  pander  to  them. 
And  hence  "  this  institution  has  now  become  an  absolute  terror 
and  menace  to  the  United  States,"  and  Judge  Goodwin  thinks  that, 
if  vigorous  measures  are  not  promptly  taken  to  check  the  growth 
of  the  monster  evil  within  the  next  fifteen  years,  nothing  less  than 
an  exhaustive  civil  war  will  suffice  for  the  purpose. 

But  here  the  question  naturally  arises,  how  this  Mormon  power 
has  waxed  so  strong  ?  To  this  he  replies  by  a  statement  of  facts, 
which  is  in  itself  sufficiently  interesting,  but  hardly  seems,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  to  supply  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
result.  The  real  author  of  the  new  creed  was  one  Sydney  Rigden, 
who  was  born  and  reared  in  Pennsylvania,  and  was  expelled  for 
heresy  from  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Pittsburgh  iu  1823,  when 
ho  was  preaching  Communism.  From  this  he  "  naturally  drifted 
into  Mormonism,  for  he  was  steeped  in  iuceraliarism  before  he  was 
born,"  his  father  being  actively  engaged  in  the  Whisky  Insur- 
rection. Rigden  was  a  keen-witted  ambitious  man,  betUr  quali- 
fied to  devise  a  new  faith  than  to  propagate  it ;  he  had  "  little 
magnetism "  and  too  much  education ;  in  short  he  was 
the  Cavour  rather  than  the  Garibaldi  of  the  movement, 
lie  requiied  an  assistant  for  making  it  work,  and  found 
him  in  a  tramp,  who  was  perambulating  the  country  with 
a  "  peep  "  stone,  telling  fortunes,  by  name  Joe  Smith.  Smith, 
who  had  a  sensual  nature,  and  plenty  of  "  magnetism,"  became 
the  willing  dupe  of  Rigden,  and  after  a  proper  course  of  training 
mauaged  to  supersede  his  master.  Rigden  had  embodied  in  his 
religions  code  a  provision  for  "  sealing  to  the  dead  for  eternity," 
whereby  lost  souls  might  be  saved  through  a  celestial  (posthumous) 
marriage  with  living  converts  to  the  Mormon  creed.  Joe  Smith, 
whose  instincts  were  rather  for  the  concrete  than  the  abstiact, 
preferred  real  women  to  doubtful  and  unsubstantial  (.'hosts,  and 
substituted  a  "  sealing"  to  those  still  iu  the  flesh.  lie  had  therefore 
a  fresh  revelation,  and  thus  polygamy  became  part  of  the  Mormon 
faith.  But  he  made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  populace  that  he 
was  at  last  murdered,  and  of  course  at  once  became  to  his  own 
disciples  a  martyr  us  well  as  a  prophet;  his  death  in  fact  did 
more  than  his  not  very  edifying  career  on  earth  to  consoli- 
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date  the  nascent  Church.  Brighani  Young,  an  ahle  and  un- 
scrupulous ruffian,  to  put  it  plainly,  succeeded  to  his  supre- 
macy. The  way  had  been  paved  for  him  in  the  abject  supersti- 
tion Joe  Smith  had  inspired  in  his  followers,  and  for  the  rest  an 
indomitable  will,  and  abundant  "  animal  magnetism  "  proved  the 
secret  of  his  success.  There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that,  however 
ruthless  and  even  ferocious  to  outsiders,  to  his  own  people  he  was 
a  father  and  a  pastor.  In  truth  he  was  such  a  cruel  and  intoler- 
able tyrant  that  "  his  dying  peacefully  in  his  bed  is  almost  an 
impeachment  of  eternal  justice/'  His  people  dared  not  disobey 
him,  and  for  thirty  years  he  ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  His 
avarice  was  as  insatiable  as  his  lust ;  "  it  is  said  that  he  never 
saw  a  beautiful  woman  that  he  did  not  seek  to  possess  her,  never 
saw  a  profitable  business,  fine  house,  or  horse,  that  he  did  not  plan 
to  obtain  without  giving  any  fair  compensation.  Instead  of  being 
the  shepherd  he  perpetually  preyed  upon  the  flock."  His  temper 
towards  those  without  may  be  judged  from  a  well  authenticated 
story,  that  on  being  asked  how  he  reconciled  his  professed 
acceptance  of  the  Bible  with  the  refusal  to  pray  for  his  enemies, 
he  replied,  "I  do  pray  for  them  daily— that  they  may  all  be 
damned."  It  is  significant  that  he  regretted  the  existence  of 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  hills  of  Utah,  and  expressly 
forbade  his  people  to  work  them,  while  foreign  speculators 
who  attempted  to  do  so  were  either  driven  away  or  assassinated. 
"  If  mines  are  opened,"  he  said,  "  men  will  grow  rich  ;  with  riches 
ithey  will  want  fine  houses  and  horses ;  their  women  will  want  fine 
clothes ;  and  the  result  xoill  be  the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion." 
That  his  system  should  have  survived  him  appears  hardly  less 
wonderful  than  that  he  should  have  survived  his  success  in  enforcing 
it.  But  thirty  years  of  such  an  administration  had  turned  its  sub- 
jects into  slaves,  while  the  example  of  habitual  profligacy,  perjury, 
theft,  open  and  secret  murder,  and  fraud  of  every  kind  set  by  their 
prophet  had  bequeathed  to  them  the  conviction,  which  he  often 
enforced  in  hi3  sermons  in  the  Tabernacle,  that  any  crime  per- 
petrated in  the  interests  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  an  act  of  duty. 
George  Cannon,  already  mentioned  as  his  virtual  though  not 
official  successor  in  the  government,  was  named  by  him 
as  delegate  to  Congress,  with  the  avowed  object  of 
"  thrusting  polygamy  down  their  throats,"  and  he  still 
occupies  that  post,  "  and  is  the  sweetest,  smoothest,  and 
most  plausible  sophist  in  all  this  round  earth."  We  have  already 
said  that  he  is  an  Englishman.  We  have  no  room  to  quote  the 
elaborate  account  of  the  organization  of  the  Church  recently  given 
by  "  Bishop  Henry  Lunt,  of  Cedar  City,  Utah,"  to  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  who  had  interviewed  him. 
But  we  may  say  that  at  the  head  of  it  is  a  President,  with  two 
•Counsellors,  Twelve  Apostles,  a  Head  Patriarch,  a  Presiding 
Bishop  and  various  subordinate  dignitaries.  Bishop  Lunt  added 
that  this  was  the  year  of  jubilee  of  the  Church,  which  looks  for- 
ward with  perfect  confidence  to  the  day  when  it  will  hold  the 
reiDS  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  "  after  that  we  ex- 
pect to  control  the  continent."  He  proceeded  to  expound  in  detail 
the  instrumentality,  sacred  and  secular,  by  which  this  result  was 
to  be  achieved.  Ilia  closing  words  ran  thus  ;  "  We  have  another 
advantage.  We  are  now  and  shall  always  be  in  favour  of 
woman  suffrage.  The  women  of  Utah  vote,  and  they  never 
-desert  the  colours  of  the  Church  in  a  political  contest.  They 
vote  for  the  tried  friends  of  the  Church,  and  what  they 
-do  here  they  will  do  everywhere  our  principles  and  our  institutions 
spread."  Judge  Goodwin  thinks  that, "  while  nothing  will  change 
the  old  Mormons" — the  rulers  being  conscious  impostors  and 
their  adult  followers  incorrigible  dupes— the  best  hope  for  the 
future  lies  in  the  growing  restlessness  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
young,  who,  with  the  American  flag  overhead,  and  "  some  echoes 
of  the  boom  of  the  power-press  "sounding  in  their  ears,  cannot  per- 
sistently resist  the  ideas  of  freedom  which  are  in  the  air.  But  he 
also  insists  strongly  that  a  blow  should  be  struck  at  once  at  the 
whole  system  of  polygamy  and  the  temporal  power  of  tin;  Mormon 
•Church,  before  it  is  too  late.  His  feeling  towards  Mormouisui, 
which  is  probably  very  general  among  his  countrymen,  is  not  very 
unlike  that  entertained  by  mediaeval  Catholics  on  somewhat 
similar  grounds  towards  the  Albigenses,  who  were  regarded,  as 
Dr.  Maitland  has  shown,  not  only  as  a  religions  but,  a  sociul  and 
political  nuisance.  And,  if  some  peaceable  solution  be  not  mean- 
while discovered,  it  may  quite  conceivably  issue  some  day  in  a 
■crusade  organized,  lilt*;  that  of  Innocent  III.,  to  stamp  out  the  ob- 
noxious sectaries  in  a  sea  of  blood. 


r-KIMITIVK  B0T0OTTINO. 

"AM  AN*  cannot  be  adequately  defined  ns  a  lloycotting  animal. 

Iho  lower  creation  nlso  practices  this  art.  The  herd  pro- 
verbially  Hoycotts  the  stricken  deer;  sheep,  birds,  and  -\«  n  lilies, 
we  believe,  have  the  senso  and  spirit  to  shun  the  diseased  .,r  un- 
lucky members  of  their  society,  nnd  behave,  to  nlt<T  Kill  Hikea'l 
praise  of  his  dog.  "  quite  like  (Irish)  Christians."  In  Europe 
Boycotting  flourishes  most  in  Irish  and  in  "exclusive-"'  ciifhs; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  chief  institutions  of  primitive  men,  wboM 
whole  life  is  spent  in  Boycotting  and  being  BcfJCOttod.  Tie-  part 
which  the  institution  plays  in  t,ho  .Mosaic  law  j„  well  known,  and  so 
stringent  are  the  rules  of  "  unclennness  "  that  a  great  pert  of  t li < - 
community  must  havo  daily  found  its.  If  marching  to  Coventry. 
Among  contemporary  savajres  a  violent  and  almost  exn.  ssive  dis- 
like of  the  diilnvss  of  family  parties  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 


agent,  or  one  of  the  chief  agents,  in  making  this  exclusive- 
ness  fashionable.  No  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  against  family  parties.  People  who  meet  so  often  have 
nothing  new  to  say  to  each  other,  and  are  obliged  to  listen  to 
weary  old  stories,  or  to  revive  exploded  old  discussions  and 
quarrels.  People  who  know  each  other  so  intimately  think  they 
can  dispense  with  much  of  the  courtesy  of  common  life.  The  re- 
sults are  known  and  deplored  by  all,  and  relations  in  civilized 
lands  avoid  each  other's  company  as  much  as  possible. 

Savages  carry  the  principle  further,  and  most  members  of  the 
domestic  circle  Boycott  each  other  habitually  under  the  sanction 
of  terribly  severe  penal  laws.  To  speak  to  a  mother-in-law  or  a 
sister  at  any  time,  or  a  father-in-law  or  many  other  relations  at 
certain  fixed  times,  is  almost  a  capital  offence.  No  one  exactly 
knows  what  the  spiritual  punishment  may  be  ;  that  depends  on 
the  wideawakeness  to  wrongdoing  of  the  local  deity  at  any  given 
moment.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  capricious  beings,  and  now 
(as  Mr.  Trevelyan's  undergraduate  translated  Horace)  "add  to  the 
incestuous  person  the  entire  man  "  rapidly,  now  follow  the  guilty 
with  halting  foot.  Though  it  is  a  digression,  we  cannot  but 
mention  here  the  singular  Bushman  conception  of  divine  morality. 
The  Bushman  god  is  named  Cagn ;  pedantic  persons  spell  it 
Ctkaggn.  According  to  Qing,  a  native  theologian  and  sportsman 
consulted  by  Mr.  Orpen,  "  at  first  Cagn  was  very  very  good  and 
nice,  but  he  got  spoiled  by  fighting  so  many  things."  A  deity  like 
Cagn,  or  the  Australian  firewin,  may  be  good  and  nice,  or  may 
be  in  a  bad  temper,  after  his  exertions  in  "fighting  so  many 
things,"  and  a  savage  who  says  "good  morning"  to  his' sister,  or 
wife,  or  mother-in-law  will  be  supernaturally  puuished  or  let  off 
just  as  it  may  happen.  But  to  break  the  rule  of  domestic  Boy- 
cotting is  a  spearing  affair  with  the  savage  secular  arm. 

By  way  of  explaining  the  number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  of 
primitive  Boycotting,  and  indeed  of  domestic  life  in  general, 
among  undeveloped  men,  let  us  take  a  view  of  an  Australian 
encampment  about  dinner-time.  Every  male  has  been  out  hunt- 
ing, and  has  brought  in  his  game.  The  members  of  the  family 
are  all  in  their  proper  places.  The  husband  sits  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  fire,  the  wife  behind  it ;  the  little  boys  with  her,  the 
little  girls  with  their  father.  The  grandfather  is  on  the  right- 
hand  side — inconvenient  for  the  wife,  who  may  not  speak  to,  or 
take  any  notice  of,  her  venerable  relation.  The  grandmother  is 
behind  the  father,  well  away  from  the  fire,  but,  as  a  man  may  in 
most  cases  speak  to  his  own  mother,  this  arrangement  is  compara- 
tively pleasant.  A  man  must  always  cut  his  mother-in-law  in 
Africa  and  Australia.  When  a  Kaffir:  woman  meets  her  son-in- 
law,  she  squats  behind  a  bush,  while  he  slinks  past,  hiding  his 
face  with  his  shield.  Mr.  Lorimer  Eison  "once  saw  a  man  of  the 
Australian  tribe  Wangaratta  full  of  the  utmost  distress  and  dis- 
gust because  his  mother-in-law's  shadow  had  fallen  across  his  legs. 
He  had  been  lying  at  the  foot  of  au  enormous  gum-tree,  which  hid 
him  from  the  old  lady's  view  as  she  approached,  and  so  the  catas- 
trophe occurred."  Among  less  scrupulous  savages,  mothers-in-law 
are  not  absolutely  Boycotted,  but  there  must  be  no  tvtoiement ;  they 
are  respectfully  addressed  in  the  dual  or  plural.  Even  so,  the  pre- 
sence of  relations  by  marriage  (among  certain  American  tribes  a 
man  must  strictly  Boycott  his  own  father-in-law)  always  brings  a 
chill  constraint  into  the  family  circle.  This  is  the  more  inconvenient 
because  a  man  and  a  hunter  is  bound  to  give  much  of  his  game 
to  these  same  relations,  his  wife's  parents.  Thus  Bovcotting 
stops  a  good  way  short  of  the  Irish  system,  which"  chiefly 
exists  for  the  opposite  purpose  of  depriving  landlords,  agents,  and 
paying  tenants  of  food,  if  a  married  black  fellow,  aided  by  an 
unmarried  black  fellow,  kills  a  kangaroo,  the  whole  quarry  goes  to 
the  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law,  except  the  left  leg,  the  share 
of  the  married  man,  and  the  right  leg,  the  property  of  the  bachelor 
If  a  married  man  is  lucky  enough  to  spear  a  native  bear  his 
parents-in-law  net  the  left  side  and  two  legs,  ho  himself  obtains 
part  of  the  head,  and  gives  his  wife  a  portion,  while  she  supplies 
her  sister  with  the  ears.  Theso  negotiations  naturally  have  to  bo 
conducted  through  the  wife',  while  the  hunter  makes  his  own 
arrangements  with  his  own  father  and  mother.  When  a  wombat 
is  slain  the  father-in-law  only  gets  the  backbone,  and  the  iiiolher- 
in-law  some  skin.  Much  ill-feeling  is  naturally  caused,  wo  may 
pies  e,  wh^n  a  hunter  is  always  supplying  the  camp  with  wom- 
bat, and  never  with  native  bear  or  kangaroo.  Owing  to  the  simple 
and  salutary  rules  of  intercourse,  however,  the  mother-in-law 
cannot  reproach  the  bread-winner,  or  rather,  we  iboold  say,  tho 
wombat-winner,  of  the  family.  Such  and  »•>  simple  are  the  rules 
of  precedence  mid  the  regulations  of  housekeeping  among  tho  un- 
tutored children  of  the  Australian  bush. 

The  primitive  IJoycotler  by  no  means  confines  himself  to 
avoiding  his  wife's  parents;  ho  is  often  so  exclusive  as  not  to 
be  on  speaking  terms  with  his  wife.  A  cu-toni  of  this  sort 
seems  to  have  prevailed  as  Into  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  in 
Miletus.  Some  of  the  old  Ionian  colonists,  nays  I  Iciodotus, 
(j.  I46)  "brought  no  women  with  them,  but  look  wives  <>f  tho 
Carians,  women  whose  fatheis  they  hail  slain.  liy  lesson  of  this 
slaughter  the  women  mndo  a  law  for  themselves,  and  handed  it 
on  to  their  daughters,  that  they  should  never  sit  at  meal  with 
their  husbands,  and  that  none  should  ever  call  her  liu  .hand  by  his 
name."  Probably  this  story  about  tho  original  cause  of  oltunco 
was  dovised  to  account  for  tho  custom  which  made  wivos  and 
husbands  as  far  ns  possible  Boycott  each  other.  In  some  of  tho 
islands  where  tho  natives  are  always  killing  anil  Biting  the  crows 
of  Hritish  gun-hosts,  the  Admiralty  or  lie'  Solomon  islands, 
wives  and  husbands  are  on  such  distant  terms  that  they  may  be 
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said  never  to  see-  each  other  at  nil,  and  only  meet  with  the 
greatest  mystery  and  seeresy  in  a  plot  of  common  ground  where 
the  ordinary  rule  of  Boycotting  does  not  hold  good.  The 
Spartans,  in  tho  first  year  of  marriage,  showed  the  same  extra- 
ordinary reserve,  which  has  its  modern  parallel  in  tho  pains  taken 
by  newly-married  persons  to  appear  old  domesticated  people. 
The  Aleutian  Islander,  says  Mr.  Fatter,  quoting  Dall,  "  knows 
nothing  of  what  civilized  nations  call  modesty,"  yet  the  bashful 
creature  positively  blushes  when  he  is  obliged  to  speak  to  his  wife, 
or  to  ask  her  for  anything  in  the  presence  of  others.  Custom  compels 
them  to  assume  the  attitude  of  perfect  strangers ;  and  it  is  greatly 
to  bo  desired  that  this  rule,  or  a  modification  of  it,  might  be  in- 
troduced into  Germany,  where  betrothed  people  behave  in  company 
as  if  they  were  alono  in  a  wilderness  of  space,  or  possessed  the 
secret  of  fern  seed.  The  Hottentots  used  to  have  a  bad  character 
for  domestic  affection,  because  they  were  never  seen  to  speak  to 
their  own  wives.  But  the  Hottentot  is  not  really  cold  and  in- 
different; he  is  only  compelled,  by  the  law  of  his  people,  to 
Boycott  his  wife.  The  lady  may  never  enter  her  husband's  room 
in  the  hut,  and  the  husband,  as  among  the  Spartans,  must  never 
be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wife.  Among  the  Yorubas, 
an  African  tribe,  this  domestic  Boycotting  is  carried  out  with  tho 
extremest  rigour.  A  woman  is  forbidden  to  speak  to  her  husband, 
and  may  not  even  see  him  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
Apparently  a  similar  custom  existed  among  the  early  Sanskrit- 
speaking  peoples,  for  the  wife,  in  the  famous  story  of  Urvasi 
and  Pururavas,  says  to  her  lord,  "  Never  let  me  ;;eo  thee  without 
thy  royal  garments,  for  such  is  the.  manner  of  women."  And  when 
this  rule  is  accidentally  broken,  Urvasi  must  "  softly  and  suddenly 
vanish  away,"  like  the  victims  who  have  looked  on  the  mysteri- 
ous Boojuui.  The  Circassians  are  equally  shy.  "A  Circassian 
bridegroom  must  not  see  his  wife  nor  live  with  her  without  tho 
greatest  mystery,"  and  the  uucouverted  natives  of  the  Fiji 
Islands  display  the  utmost  distress  of  mind  when  adventurous 
missionaries  suggest  that  there  is  no  real  harm  in  a  man's 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  his  wife.  So  far  do  the 
IIos  carry  this  feeling,  and  so  opposite  to  our  own  are  their 
ideas  of  decorum,  that  "  it  is  the  correct  thing  for  a  wife  to 
run  away  from  her  husband."  In  this  case  the  lady  Boycotts  her 
lord,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  try  to  make  her  return  to  the  family 
tent.  Domestic  Boycotting  goes  even  further  than  this  among  the 
Fijians  and  other  islanders  of  the  Pacific.  The  young  Kaneka 
bolts  with  a  wild  scream  into  the  bush  if  you  even  mention  the 
name  of  his  amiable  sister,  while  in  Fiji  not  only  brothers  and 
sisters,  but  first  cousins  of  opposite  sexes,  strictly  Boycott  each 
other,  and  may  neither  eat  together  nor  speak  to  each  other. 

If  civilized  races  once,  as  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe, 
obeyed  these  stringent  rules,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  society  was 
ever  constituted  at  all  on  its  present  amiable  terms.  The  first 
men  who  asked  their  mothers-in-law  to  dinner,  or  took  their 
sisters  to  the  play,  or  led  out  their  cousins  in  the  Corroboree,  or 
waltz,  must  have  been  regarded  as  the  worst  of  heretics  and  re- 
volutionary offenders.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  in  barbarous  life 
inanv  men,  and  all  women,  pass  a  good  part  of  their  time  in 
seclusion ;  they  are  Boycotted,  and  if  in  South  Africa  they 
see  other  members  of  the  tribe  these  unlucky  persons  are 
turned  into  stone,  just  as  the  Australians  are  if  they  hear 
the  wild  dog  speak  to  them.  There  is  no  hope  except  in 
prompt  flight.  One  Australian,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ilowitt's 
Kamilaroi  and  Kurnai,  did  manage  to  escape,  after  hearing  a  wild 
dog  pronounce  the  one  word  "  bones.''  But  there  are  examples  of 
less  fortunate  Bushmen  being  turned  into  stone  merely  because 
they  met  a  girl  who  was  Boycotted  because  she  was  being 
"  initiated  "  into  the  savage  mysteries  of  t!ie  Bona  Dea.  In  New 
Zealand,  Boycotting,  there  called  tabu  (the  word  has  acquired  a 
social  sense  in  English),  applies  to  "  earth,  air,  fire,  water,  goods 
and  chattels,  growing  crops,  men,  women,  and  children."  The 
Pakeha  Maori  got  Boycotted  by  breaking  a  tabu,  and  was  only 
released  after  being  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  and  having  every 
pot  and  pan  in  his  house  broken  by  a  friendly  medicine-man. 
"  The  household  then  came  flocking  back."  Many  of  our  Irish 
fellow-subjects  would  be  glad  to  get  off  as  cheaply. 


CARNIVAL  TIME  IN  ROME. 

THE  Roman  Carnival  is  one  of  those  survivals  of  the  middle 
ages  which  every  one  feels  somehow  bound  to  see  at 
least  once  in  his  life.  A  visit  to  Rome  is  carefully  timed  by 
visitors  of  all  nations  to  tit  in  with  the  Carnival,  so  as  to  combine 
the  gaiety  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  that  season  with  the 
more  intellectual  delights  of  venturing  down  catacombs  or  trailing 
through  museums.  As  the  time  draws  near  hotel  prices  rise, 
rooms  grow  scarce,  and  the  tables  d'hote  brim  over  with  a 
mixed  multitude  full  of  eager  expectation  of  the  joyous  festivities 
that  they  look  for  at  the  hands  of  the  world's  capital  which  they 
have  come  from  afar  to  see.  It  19  quite  touching  to  see  how 
many  elderly,  and  indeed  very  old,  people  are  to  be  found  amid 
the  throng.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  have  the  excuse  of  escorting 
young  relatives,  daughters,  or  nieces,  or  cousins,  for  whom  seeing 
the  world  is  held  to  be  a  good  thing.  But  by  far  the  greater 
number  have  come  solely  for  their  own  pleasure.  Truth  to  tell,  this 
much-vaunted  Carnival  is  something  like  a  faded  beauty  existing 
on  the  reputation  of  a  past  day.  Toets  and  romancers  have  done 
their  utmost  to  keep  up  that  reputation  by  their  glowing  pictures 


of  its  charms,  and  now  hotelkeepers  and  shopkeepers  do  their 
utmost  to  maintain  a  delusion  that  helps  to  till  their  pockets 
at  tho  expense  of  a  too  credulous  public.  A  week  before  the 
show  begins  tickets  are  hung  out  all  along  the  Corso  to  signify  that 
windows  and  balconies  may  be  hired  for  the  ten  days  that  it 
lasts.  The  owners  ask  exorbitant  prices  from  the  inexperienced, 
and  are  very  ready  at  inventing  lies  to  prove  that  the  particular 
spot  where  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  dwell  is  the  only  one 
where  the  whole  thing  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  Either 
their  balcony  is  just  opposite  the  loggia  where  the  King  and  Queen 
are  to  appear  every  day,  or  the  racehorses  are  to  start  or  to  be 
stopped  in  front  of  it,  or  it  is  the  only  one  from  which  you  see 
equally  well  both  up  and  down  tho  street ;  any  fiction,  in  short, 
that  will  serve  as  a  bait  to  the  simple  Englishman  who  at  the 
bidding  of  his  wife  and  daughters  pays  down  any  number  of  francs 
that  will  ensure  this  desirable  gazing  point.  His  female  tyrants 
assure  him  that  to  have  a  balcony  on  the  Corso  is  the  proper  thing 
for  every  one  who  is  in  Rome  at  this  season,  and  that  in  this 
balcony  ho  will  be  expected  to  show  himself  every  afternoon 
while  tho  merry-making  lasts. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  how  the  enthusiasm  cools  down,  and 
how  at  the  end  of  one  day  of  it  most  of  the  Englishmen,  at  any 
rate,  would  gladly  pay  as  large  a  sum  as  they  have  already  paid 
for  tho  right  to  their  balcony  to  be  let  ofl  appearing  in  it  again. 
The  table  d'hote  and  the  hotel  sitting-room  all  the  evening  are 
ringing  with  complaints.  Here  an  old  gentleman  tells  you  that 
he  thinks  being  pelted  with  confettacei  very  poor  fun  indeed,  and 
that,  but  for  the  difference  of  the  name,  one  might  just  as  well  be 
peppered  with  gravel  by  London  boys,  an  indignity  which  in  his 
own  country  he  should  never  have  thought  of  submitting  to.  He 
then  asks  you  anxiously  whether  he  will  ever  be  able  to  get  the 
white  stains  off  the  new  hat  and  coat  which  he  had  unwarily  put 
on  for  the  occasion.  The  old  lady,  well  on  to  eighty,  who  lias  been 
waiting  for  the  Carnival,  as  she  herself  says,  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  has  brought  on  a  sharp  attack  of  rheumatism  by 
sitting  some  five  hours  in  a  draught,  and  determines  to  rejoin  her 
grandchildren  at  Naples  at  once  to  be  nursed  by  them  through  the 
illness  which  she  fears  is  to  be  the  only  reward  of  her  curiosity. 
Everybody,  old  or  young,  is  loud  in  condemning  the  famed 
corso  dei  burbcri,  which  is  simply  a  few  runaway  horses  being 
hooted  along  the  street,  and  feels  a  sore  sense  of  having  been  shame- 
fully imposed  upon.  But  there  are  still  the  masked  balls  to  look 
forward  to,  and  the  disappointed  pleasure-seekers  brighten  up  at 
the  prospect.  There  is  much  discussion  in  the  several  family 
parties  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  ladies  being  allowed  to  enjoy 
this  simple  spectacle.  Great  is  the  triumph  of  the  maidens  who 
succeed  in  persuading  an  indulgent  father  thi.t  to  have  a  box  in 
the  theatre  where  the  vei/lione  is  to  take  place  implies  no  partici- 
pation or  even  approval  of  such  practics,  and  cannot  in  any  way 
bring  them  under  the  censure  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  They  sally  off  in 
high  spirits,  for  a  masked  ball  must  surely  be  a  very  enjoy- 
able thing.  "When  they  come  back  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morniiiLr,  they  admit  that  the  theatre  was  very  hot,  and  that 
the  whole  thing  would  have  looked  better  if  there  had  been 
more  fancy  dresses,  and  if  those  there  were  had  been  better 
worth  looking  at;  if  the  dancing  had  been  less  confused,  and 
if  the  men  had  taken  their  hats  oli'  and  stopped  smoking  at  least 
while  they  were  dancing.  Long  before  the  ten  days  have 
passed  all  the  strangers  are  heartily  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  con- 
fetti and  ilower-throwing,  horse-races,  vnr/lioni,  and  all,  and 
think  they  may- as  well  go  on  to  Naples  at  once,  instead  of  waiting, 
as  they  had  intended,  till  Lent  began.  Here  and  there  a  strong- 
minded  person  who  has  come  for  the  Carnival  solely  that  he  might 
say  that  he  had  seen  it,  boldly  says  that  he  wishes  he  had  said  so 
without  seeing  it. 

But  the  places  of  those  who  depart  sad  and  sorry  at  this  fresh 
proof  of  the  illusiveness  of  life  are  soon  filled  by  newcomers- 
buoyed  up  by  the  same  anticipations  of  f  un  that  was  once  felt  by 
the  retreating  band.  A  whole  bevy  of  excursionists,  four  hundred 
strong,  and  all  of  ripe  middle  age,  not  one  among  them  under 
forty,  so  the  newspapers  note,  arrive  just  in  time  for  the  grand 
Shrovetide  demonstration  with  which  the  Carnival  winds  up.  On 
this  the  last  day  the  Roman'  people  turn  out  en  masse.  Every 
street  becomes  an  animated  stream,  emptying  its  inhabitants  into 
the  Corso,  which  by  two  o'clock  is  densely  crowded  from  end 
to  end.  Some  poor  attempts  to  give  the  street  a  gala  look  have  been, 
made  by  draping  windows  and  balconies  with  coloured  calicoes. 
Those  inhabitants  who  deem  the  adjustment  of  such  draperies 
either  too  expensive  or  too  troublesome,  indulge  the  public  love  of 
decoration  by  simply  hanging  bright  or  sad-coloured  hearth-rugs, 
table-covers,  or  curtains  out  of  the  windows.  In  England  we 
should  merely  think  that  all  the  houses  were  being  cleaned, 
and  the  housewives  airing  their  bed  furniture;  but  here  in 
Italy  it  seems  to  be  taken  as  the  orthodox  sign  that  the  whole 
city  is  given  over  to  rejoicing.  "When  the  Corso  is  thronged 
to  overflowing,  and  every  place  on  the  stands  on  the  several 
piazzas,  every  chair  on  the  church  steps,  has  found  on  occu- 
pant, the  carriages  begin  to  thread  their  way  as  best  they  can 
through  the  living  mass,  and  the  so-called  flower-throwing  begins. 
But  let  no  one  imagine  that  there  is  any  lavish  ssatteriug  of  the 
snowdrops,  anemones,  and  violets  with  which  spring  has  now 
starred  the  slopes  of  the  villa  gardens.  The  ordinary  missiles  are 
little  slabs  of  hard  twigs  of  laurustinus,  which  have  been  battered 
about  and  trodden  under  foot  till  they  are  thickly  coated  with  the 
sand  of  the  Corso,  which,  living  in  the  eyes  of  the  victims  at  whom 
they  are  aimed,  cause  temporary  blindness  and  much  suli'ering. 
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All  this,  however,  passes  for  excellent  fun.  Now  and  then  a 
group  of  masquers  struggle  through  the  throng,  dealing  pro- 
miscuous blows  with  inflated  bladders,  and  uttering  at  intervals 
discordant  yells  by  way  of  adding  to  the  general  feeling  of 
hilarity.  The  costumes  are  simple  in  the  extreme ;  dominoe3 
of  white  or  coloured  cotton,  looking  much  like  night-gowns  or 
shabby  dressing-gowns,  are  prevalent,  but  are  occasionally  re- 
lieved by  a  figure  in  a  scarlet  skeleton-suit,  wearing  a  hideous 
mask,  and  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  to  show  that  he  is  _  meant 
for  a  devil.  At  last  the  great  pageant  of  the  day  is  seen 
looming  far  up  the  street.  This  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
French  Art  Academy.  It  is  an  enormous  white-and-gold  car, 
drawn  by  six  horses,  and  preceded  by  three  outriders  with 
waving  banners.  The  car  supports  a  gilt  figure  of  Roma,  with 
the  world  in  her  right  hand,  and  is  covered  with  French  artists 
in  white  cashmeve  and  satin  costumes  of  the  fashion  of  the 
Court  of  the  last  of  the  Valois,  the  plumes  being  clasped  to 
their  hats  with  silver  marguerites,  in  compliment  to  the  reign- 
ing Queen.  But  a  much  more  gorgeous  pageant  draws  near, 
with  sound  of  trumpets  and  drums ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  crowd 
can  be  induced  to  divide  enough  to  let  them  through,  a  long 
train  of  Arabs,  well  mounted,  and  glorious  in  turban  and 
burnous  of  every  colour  of  the  rainbow,  followed  by  a  horde  of 
slaves  of  every  shade  of  black  and  brown,  in  full  dress  of  nose- 
jewels  and  bangles,  passes  slowly  by.  These  are  the  escort 
of  an  Indian  princess,  splendidly  dressed,  and  smiling  right  and 
left  from  the  lofty  height  of  her  palanquin.  She  is  followed 
by  two  real  camels,  one  carrying  a  palanquin  and  the  other  a 
palm-tree.  The  enthusiasm  caused  by  this  cavalcade  is  so  great 
that  a  great  green  alligator  with  wings  that  comes  next  is  allowed 
to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  A  few  minutes  more  and  there  is 
a  great  sound  of  whip-cracking  and  a  great  deal  of  kicking 
and  plunging  on  the  part  of  six  very  small,  but  very  restive, 
steeds.  It  is  soon  evident  that  these  are  men  with  horse  heads, 
who  are  doing  horses'  duty  in  drawing  a  carriage,  the  inmates  of 
which  are  all  masqued  as  animals.  The  coachman  who  is 
making  such  vigorous  use  of  his  whip  has  a  donkey's  head,  and 
bears  on  his  back  a  scroll  proclaiming  "  Schiavitu  all'  uomo,  pro- 
tezione  degli  animali."  There  is  literally  nothing  more  in  the  way 
of  cortege  or  cavalcade  to  look  at,  but  the  crowd  seem  quite 
•content  to  look  at  one  another  till  two  violent  explosions 
give  notice  for  all  carriages  to  leave  the  Corso  clear  for 
the  horse-race.  This  takes  about  an  hour  to  effect,  but  at 
last  the  horses  are  brought  out  into  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
The  animals  are  evidently  eager  to  be  off,  and  get  it  over ;  so  the 
last  one  kicks  down  the  barrier  intended  to  restrain  them,  and  off 
they  all  start,  rushing  through  the  crowd  that  closes  again  behind 
them,  and  indeed  is  so  careless  about  opening  to  let  them  through, 
that  it  is  miraculous  that  so  few  accidents  happen.  Then  follows 
the  fightiog  of  the  moccoletti;  and,  la'.er  on,  when  the  night  has 
darkened,  there  comes  down  the  Corso,  with  much  flaring  of  flam- 
beaux and  tumult  of  music  and  shouting,  the  procession  that 
accompanies  the  gigantic  figure  of  the  Carnival,  mounted  aloft  on 
a  triumphal  car,  to  his  cremation  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 
Emblematic  figures  of  the  paper  currency  are  committed  with  him 
to  the  flames  by  way  of  uttering  the  popular  feeling  on 
that  subject.  Everybody  has  turned  out  to  assist  at  this  closing 
scene ;  the  whole  vast  Piazza,  the  steps  of  the  obelisk,  the 
windows  and  roofs  of  the  houses,  the  porches  of  the  churches  are 
literally  swarming  with  human  beings.  There  is  no  pushing  and 
shoving ;  every  one  is  perfectly  good-humoured  and  willing  that 
other  people  should  see  the  sight  as  well  as  he  himself.  Women 
and  children  thread  the  throng  unhurt,  and  yet  there  is  no  inter- 
ference of  policemen  or  gendarmes.  Even  the  satiated  sight-seer 
may  find  this  great  concourse  of  the  Roman  people  a  thing  worth 
seeing.  It  almost  saves  the  Carnival  from  being  thrown  into  the 
common  stock  of  those  amusements  which  ought  to  be  ticketed 
41  our  failures." 


MARCH  WEATHI'.K. 

IF  poetry  sings  the  praises  of  the  merry  month  of  May,  prose 
may  denounce  the  miseries  of  March.  March  is  generally 
malignant ;  it  is  always  treacherous.  You  can  never  know  what 
any  day  will  bring  forth ;  and  when  you  rise  in  the  morning  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  weather  you  are  seriously  exercised  as  to  tho 
details  of  your  toilette.  Nor  is  it  only  tho  signs  of  the  weather, 
as  shown  forth  in  the  set  of  the  wind  and  the  temperature  of  the 
sitz-batb,  that  tell  of  the  quick  transitions  of  an  inclement  climate. 
Should  you  have  tbo  seeds  of  incipient  disease  lurking  anywhere 
in  the  system,  early  morning  in  March  iB  sure  to  search  them  out. 
You  feel  shrewd  twinges  of  pain  in  unsuspected  quarters,  suggest- 
ing lumbago,  rheumatism,  gout,  neuralgia,  possibly  even  conges- 
tion of  the  chest,  or  incipient  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  It 
must  bo  confessed  that  in  the  murky  light  of  a  grim  March 
morning  one  is  disposed  to  take  gloomy  views  of  existence 
generally.  Even  the  cold  glint  of  the  bright  sunshino  from  skies 
of  steel  or  lead  is  far  inure  likely  to  bo  depressing  than  exhil- 
arating. It  is  more  apt  to  bring  your  silent  sorrows  into  relief  than 
to  soothe  the  senses  into  temporary  oblivion.  Any  troubles  that 
beset  you  are  sure  to  be  magnified,  and,  though  the  biting  nir 
ought  to  be  bracing,  you  descend  to  the  breakfast-table  in  a  state 
of  despondency  that  tends  distinctly  towards  dyspepsin.  Par 
too  frequently,  when  you  have  gone  out  for  the  day,  your  worst 


forebodings  are  realized.  We  know  not  what  the  effect  of 
our  easterly  March  winds  might  have  been  on  the  hardy  savages 
who  wandered  about  prehistoric  England  in  their  suits  of  skins 
picked  out  with  woad.  We  do  know  how  it  tells  on  consti- 
tutions that  may  have  been  rendered  unnaturally  sensitive  in  cen- 
turies of  progressing  civilization.  It  is  rasping  and  grinding  as 
well  as  cutting.  It  works  its  way  through  the  bones  into  the 
marrow,  seeming  to  grate  the  marrow  up  the  wrong  way.  It  sets 
the  whole  of  the  delicate  nerve-system  out  of  tune,  irritating  its 
external  expressions  into  most  unmelodious  discord.  The  most 
genial  of  mortals  feel  almost  morose ;  while  those  who  are  more 
quick-tempered  or  excitable  are  provoked  into  morbidly  unwhole- 
some frames  of  mind,  ranging  from  snappishness  to  something  like 
insanity.  Nor  are  the  baleful  influences  of  the  nipping  east  winds 
confined  to  the  more  refined  classes  of  society,  or  even  to  the 
human  race.  We  may  generally  trust  proverbs  when  they  treat 
of  weather-lore,  and  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  old  saw — 

When  the  wind  is  in  the  east, 

It  is  good  neither  for  man  nor  beast. 

What  ought  to  be  pleasure  becomes  positive  pain  under  such  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  it  says  much  for  the  passion  for  sport  so  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  English  character  that  there  are  many  men  who 
profess  to  amuse  themselves  in  the  open  air  in  March,  almost 
persuading  themselves  and  others  that  they  have  succeeded.  There  is 
salmon-fishing  for  instance  ;  and  we  grant  that  the  excitement 
of  a  heavy  salmon  on  the  hook,  with  the  consequent  exercise,  if 
you  have  been  fishing  from  the  bank,  may  make  one  forgetful  for 
the  time  of  weather  and  everything  else.  But  there  are  blank  days 
for  the  rod-fisher  in  March  as  in  other  months ;  and  there  are  draw- 
backs to  the  probable  prelude  to  his  sport  in  any  case.  We  imagine 
you  propose  to  fish  one  of  the  Scotch  rivers,  and  in  those  northern 
latitudes  March  is  invariably  and  inordinately  severe.  At  the 
moment  of  this  present  writing  Scotland  is  buried  many  feet 
deep  in  snowdrifts ;  but  that  is  of  course  somewhat  exceptional. 
We  are  content  to  take  things  as  we  find  them  in  ordinary.  You 
have  been  putting  up  at  an  inn  or  "  hotel,"  which  is  very  fairly 
comfortable  in  the  tourist  season ;  but  which,  expecting  few  visits 
from  strangers  in  March,  has  retrenched  its  general  arrange- 
ments, and  reduced  its  household  staff  to  a  peace  establishment. 
The  fire  in  the  coffee-room  smokes,  the  coals  refuse  to  burn  ;  and 
you  snatch  a  ghastly  parody  on  a  hearty  Scotch  breakfast,  with- 
out even  succeeding  in  getting  honestly  warm.  But  things  are 
more  deplorable  without  than  within,  as  you  learn  when  you 
venture  beyond  the  outer  door.  When  your  numbed  fingers  have 
unlatched  it,  it  is  dashed  violently  inwards  in  your  face. 
The  east  wind  is  blowing  half  a  gale,  howling  down  the 
valley,  breaking  the  surface  of  the  river  into  a  leaden- 
coloured  wash,  and  eddying  the  backwater  into  ugly  little 
whirlpools.  There  is  an  "  uncanny  sough  "  in  it,  portentous 
of  something  worse  to  follow  ;  and  when  you  cast  your  eye  up- 
wards to  the  lowering  heavens,  you  are  neither  reassured  nor 
exhilarated.  There  is  a  drift  of  black  across  a  background 
of  grey,  with  occasional  glimmers  of  angry  brightness.  Were 
there  greater  attractions  within  doors,  or  had  you  not  come  so  far 
for  your  sport,  you  would  assuredly  renounce  lishing  for  the  day. 
As  it  is,  you  feel  bound  in  conscience  to  persevere,  though  even 
your  enthusiastic  attendant  looks  literally  blue  on  it.  Warmly 
dressed  as  you  are,  trotting  at  the  double  towards  tho  water 
where  you  mean  to  begin,  fails  to  bring  your  blood  into  healthy 
circulation.  Wielding  the  long  and  ponderous  rod  does  some- 
thing, to  be  sure,  towards  blowing  up  your  internal  furnaces ;  but 
you  are  irritated  beyond  measure  by  the  vagaries  of  the  wind, 
which  seems  bent  upon  keeping  tho  line  and  lly  out  of  the  water. 
Whatever  you  endure  for  the  thrilling  sport,  you  know  you  are 
being  driven  to  neglect  the  refinements  of  rod-play  that  should  com- 
mand the  success  which  is  tho  only  recompense  for  this  probation 
of  sufferings.  You  lose  heart  and  hope,  and  forget  yourself  still 
further.  Then  from  those  black  bellying  clouds  that  loured  so 
ominously  on  you  comes  a  "  blafh "  of  sleet  and  hail  on  your 
cheek.  When  it  has  thoroughly  chilled  and  damped  you  it  blows 
over,  leaving  you  in  expectation  of  another  burst  of  tho  kind, 
and  very  indisputably  more  miserable  than  before.  In  fact, 
you  experience  all  tho  sensations  that  picturesque  historians 
have  attributed  to  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon's  grand  army  in  tho 
early  days  of  tho  retreat  from  Moscow ;  while  you  have  neither 
esprit  <k  corps  nor  tho  prospects  of  glory  and  the  Gazette  to 
sustain  you.  All  that  is  left  is  to  endeavour,  like  the  Marchioness 
in  Tht  Old  Curiosity  Shop,  to  make  believe  very  much  that  you 
are  having  a  good  time  of  it ;  and  should  you  succeed  in  that 
adroit  ftat  of  self-deception,  we  should  say  you  are  very  much  to 
bo  congratulated. 

Salmon-fishing  in  Scotland  on  a  bitter  March  day  is  a  sample  of 
pleasuring  in  northerly  latitudes.  But  in  England  we  have  our 
open-air  amusements  too, and  steeple-chasing  has  set  in  actively  with 
t ho  beginning  of  our  English  "  spring.''  Racing,  whether  on  tbo 
flat  or  over  I'wices,  is  become  a  business  liko  any  other,  and  business 
must  be  attended  to  in  spite  of  its  inconveniences.  Hut  we  must 
say  that  in  tho  middle  of  our  March  the  profession  of  tho  book- 
maker, setting  aside  its  speculative  profits,  appears  to  us  anything 
but  enviable  ;  while  as  for  the  jockeys  who  are  "  put  up  "  on  "  the 
pigskin"  in  such  weather,  we  aro  inclined  to  look  on  them  in  tho 
light  of  mnrtyrs  or  heroes.  It  must  require  equal  ■  quickness  of 
intelligence  and  presence  of  mind  to  calculate  the  odds  mid  make 
intricate  reckonings  while  wading  above  the  ankles  in  chilly 
clay,   with   tin   wind  snatching    tho    Inst  faint   vestiges  of 
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feeling  out  of  fingers  that  fumble  with  the  metallic  pencil.  It 
must  require  considerable  nerve  to  grin  and  bear  it  when  a 
naturally  grasping  disposition,  trading  upon  slender  means,  has 
been  wrought  by  a  series  of  losses  into  sullen  malevolence  or 
savage  frenzy.  Bat  book-makers  are  bound  to  cultivate  self-control, 
and  they  may  comfort  themselves  in  their  misfortunes  with  the 
sanguine  hope  that  the  revolutions  of  Fortune's  wheel  will  bring 
them  rigHt  side  upwards  in  the  end.  The  jockeys  must  harden 
their  hearts  to  bear  themselves  boldly  and  coolly  when  infallibly 
their  resolution  will  be' severely  tested.  When  a  brilliantly  groomed 
race-horse  in  high  condition  is  stripped  of  his  clothes  in  a  sting- 
ing hail  aiower,  he  naturally  begins  by  dancing  on  his  hind 
legs  and  venting  his  annoyance  in  eccentric  evolutions.  The 
jockey  who  has  trained  that  he  may  ride  down  to  weight  must 
feel  stripping  in  similar  circumstiinces  at  least  as  much  ;  but  he 
must  possess  bis  soul  in  apparent  patience,  while  he  screws  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place.  His  is  no  easy  task  at  best;  nor 
is  it  made  the  pleasanter  by  the  feeling  that  ho  carries  an  amount 
of  money  which  its  excited  investors  will  bo  loth  to  lose ;  that 
the  eyes  of  tho  course  and  its  captious  critics  are  upon  him,  and 
that  his  reputation  as  a  rider  will  be  affected  by  their  verdict. 
Ho  is  sticking  by  instinctive  grip  and  force  of  habit  to  the  lightest 
of  damp  and  slippery  saddles  on  a  spirited  horse  that  is  "  pulling 
double "  already.  Possibly,  indeed,  "  spirited  "  may  be  a 
euphemism  for  vicious,  though  in  reality,  should  it  be  so,  that 
makes  little  difference  when  the  horse  has  got  over  the  preliminary 
gallop  and  is  ranging  up  with  tho  others  at  the  starling-post. 
After  two  or  three  false  starts  have  nearly  maddened  hi  in,  the 
actual  signal  is  given  and  away  they  go.  Were  we  one  of  the 
riders  we  should  rather  not  have  gone  round  the  course  before- 
hand to  examine  into  the  details  of  the  obstacles  arranged  for  us. 
Good  luck  must  do  much  for  one  under  such  awkward  condi- 
tions, and  where  "  ignoranco  is  bliss,  'lis  folly  to  be  wise."  All 
that  may  be  pretty  confidently  surmised  beforehand  is  that  the 
ingenious  stewards  have  done  their  best  to  make  thing3  dis- 
agreeable if  not  dangerous.  That  surmise  is  strengthened  at 
the  first  one  or  two  fences,  where  the  taking  off  on  the  slip- 
pery turf  is  as  awkward  as  the  landing  is  ugly.  And  it  is 
amply  confirmed  at  the  formidable  water-jump,  which  is  the 
grand  sensational  obstruction  of  the  meeting,  liy  that  time  the 
rider's  blood  may  be  up,  though  if  he  hopes  to  win  he  is  bound  to 
beep  his  coolness  ;  and,  if  bis  blood  be  up,  so  much  the  better  for 
bim.  But  in  any  case  it  is  a  thrilling  situation  when  the  horse  is 
screwing  the  bit  into  the  comer  of  his  powerful  jaws  ;  when  the 
wet  bridle  is  slipping  in  the  cold  lingers,  and  the  slight  saddle 
seems  sensibly  to  have  diminished  in  size ;  when  you  are  riding 
for  the  leap  neck  and  neck,  with  a  rival  coming  up  on  either 
elbow ;  and  when,  if  you  can  spare  the  time  to  cast  a  glance 
back  over  your  shoulder,  you  see  jealous  competitors  charging 
behind,  who  are  likely  enough  to  light  on  your  shoulders  should 
you  come  to  grief.  Casualties  in  the  spring  steeple-chases  are 
common  enough ;  and,  if  a  contemplative  rider  were  to  weigh 
contingencies  in  advance,  he  might  compound  for  a  fractured 
collar-bone  or  a  couple  of  broken  ribs,  and  think  himself  on  the 
whole  tolerably  fortunate.  We  might  indefinitely  multiply  our 
pictures  of  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  an  English  March.  We  might 
go  yachting  in  the  sudden  storms  that  compel  one  to  clap  the  covers 
on  the  hatchways  and  put "  the  fiddles  "  on  the  rolling  diuing-tables, 
so  that  existence  on  board  ship  becomes  one  horrible  nightmare, 
varied  by  the  distortions  of  involuntary  gymnastics.  Or  we  might 
tall:  of  tho  troubles  of  ordinary  travel  when,  lured  abroad  for  pre- 
mature touring  by  the  lamb-like  blandishments  of  the  end  of  the 
month,  we  have  been  caught  in  the  intensity  of  Continental  cold 
with  very  inadequate  clothing.  But  wo  may  have  said  enough  to 
set  sympathetic  chords  a-throbbing  in  the  bosoms  of  sufferers  who 
have  been  victimized  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  nor  do  we  desire 
to  harrow  their  feelings  gratuitously  by  needlessly  exaggerating 
their  unspeakable  griefs. 


A  WEEK  ON  THE  XILE. 
ii. 

PI  "TIE  excursions  which  may  be  made  on  foot  from  thedahabieh 
-■-  are  often  the  most  pleasant.  Where  everything  is  new  and 
strange,  from  the  table-topped  mountain  in  the  background  to  the 
dark  peat  of  the  river  bank;  from  the  blue-robed  women  with 
iheir  water-jars  to  the  slender  funereal  plume  of  the  palm  tree ;  from 
the  brilliant  piimrose-coloured  sky  to  the  shining  expanse  of  the 
Nile,  you  can  never  feel  bored  until  Egypt  is  as  familiar  as 
England.  The  native  Egyptian  is  always  interesting.  lie  is 
courteous  in  his  manners  to  a  stranger.  He  is  cheerful  and  con- 
tented under  oppression.  He  is  hardworking,  and  so  honest  that 
you  may  trust  liim  with  your  purse  and  money  uncounted.  As 
you  pass  through  a  village  you  will  be  asked  over  and  over  again 
to  step  in  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee ;  and  you  may  walk  all  day 
without  hearing  so  much  as  a  whisper  about  backsheesh,  and  with- 
out meeting  a  beggar,_  except  of  the  religious  kind.  The  traveller 
who  has  been  on  the  Nile  before  will  perhaps  be  more  easily  satisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  the  vilbges  and  people  than  the*  stranger. 
He  will  observe  this  year  a  very  different  state  of  things  from  that 
which  existed  under  the  late  ruler.  There  is  not  only  greater  evi- 
dence of  material  prosperity,  but  it  is  reflected  in  the  faces  of  the 
populace.  No  greater  sign  of  the  real  change  that  has  taken  place 
en  be  remarked  thau  this.    We  did  not  know  what  the  misery 


must  have  been  until  now  that  it  is  removed.  Strange  to  say, 
the  peasant,  when  you  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  attributes 
bis  comparative  contentment  invariably  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  new  rigime  he  has  notice  given  him  of  the 
taxes,  and  knows  beforehand  both  how  much  will  be  expected 
of  bim  and  when  ho  must  pay.  Not  even  the  abolition  of 
the  oppressive  Salt-tax  and  other  vexatious  imposts  affects  him 
so  much.  It  is  a  powerful  commentary  on  the  rule  of  the  benefi- 
cent Ismail.  A  walk  through  a  rural  district  is  now,  therefore, 
very  different  from  what  it  was  even  two  years  ago ;  and  when, 
as  about  Beni  Sooef,  tho  scenery  is  of  that  park-like  character 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  exclusively  English,  we  are 
not  sorry  if  want  of  wind  or  tho  delayed  return  of  a  messenger 
from  Cairo  obliges  us  to  tie  up  at  tho  bank  and  spend  a  day  or 
two  in  short  excursions  among  the  villages  and  into  the  town. 

If  you  ask  the  dragoman  how  far  it  is  to  Beni  Sooef — or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  place — he  invariably  makes  the  same  kind 
of  reply.  "  It  is  two  or  three  miles,  exactly."  No  Egyptian  has 
any  idea  of  linear  space.  The  6ame  word — "sab" — serves  hint 
equally  for  a  mile  or  for  an  hour.  You  understand  how  this  is 
when  you  have  reached  any  town  which  lies  "two  or  three  miles* 
exactly,"  inland.  The  first  part  of  the  road  is  across  a  ploughed 
field  towards  a  dead  wall,  over  which  fine  old  trees  are  visible. 
The  Mudir's  garden,  you  are  told,  it  is,  with  his  palace,  which  looks 
rather  like  a  tumble-down  French  chateau,  such  as  is  called  in 
■  some  provinces  a  "  haye,"  built  round  wide  courts,  witli  cattle 
passing  to  their  pasturage  through  distant  gateways,  and  horses 
picketted  in  the  open  air,  under  the  overarching  acacias.  The 
experienced  traveller  on  the  Nile,  who  knows  how  troublesome  the 
attentions  of  potentates  often  become,  would  hurry  by  in  silence; 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  convey  his  sentiments  to  his  companion* 
in  time,  and  their  talk,  perhaps  their  laughter,  bring  out  the  great 
man.  He  wears  a  costume  exactly  like  that  of  an  English  clergy- 
man ;  his  coat  has  a  standing  collar,  his  tie  is  white,  his  waist- 
coat and  trousers  are  black,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little 
rusty.  On  his  head  is  a  biretta,  but  it  is  of  crimson  felt. 
The  Mudir  carries  a  string  of  beads  in  one  hand,  which 
adds  to  his  eminently  religious  aspect,  and  he  wears  the  air 
of  a  man  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  holy  things.  As 
Governor  of  a  province  containing  many  thousand  inhabitants,, 
he  has,  of  course,  much  to  think  of;  and  his  air  of  abstraction 
may  not  bo  affected,  nor  the  little  start  with  which  he  catches 
sight  of  the  party  from  the  dahabiehs.  His  greeting  is  most 
courteous.  All  be  has  is  at  their  disposal.  lie  will  do  himself 
tlte  honour  of  returning  with  them  to  their  boats,  and  asking 
how  they  like  the  Nile.  Finally,  he  has  many  horses,  which  he 
indicates  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  much  as  the  late  eminent 
millionaire  may  have  called  for  "  more  carriages  and  four.''  The- 
day's  walking  prospect  is  over.  On  the  Nile,  more  perhaps  than 
anywhere  else,  one  member  of  a  party  must  control  his  own 
likings,  and  give  in  to  the  wishes  of  the  other3.  The  ladies  are 
charmed  with  the  handsome  Turk.  His  mother  must  have  been 
a  lovely  Circassian.  How  many  wives  has  he?  What  good 
French  he  talks,  and  even  a  little  English  !  How  dignified  his- 
mauners  are  !  And  he  has  probably  power  of  life  and  death  over 
his  people — only  think !  Such  are  the  remarks  which  the 
Governor's  visit  elicits ;  and  his  offer  of  horses  is  willingly  ao- 
cepted,  while  the  dragoman  descants  to  him  mendaciously  of  the- 
ancient  lineage  and  enormous  wealth  of  the  party  under  his 
charge.  If,  however,  you  wish  to  ascertain  for  yourself  how  far 
"  two  or  three  miles,  exactly,"  may  be,  and,  tearing  yourself  away 
from  the  blandishments  of  the  great  man,  set  out  for  the  chiof 
town  with  a  sailor  for  your  guide,  you  soon  understand  how 
it  is  that  a  mile  and  an  hour  are  synonymous  terms  in  the- 
Egyptian  tongue.  The  path  skirts  round  a  village,  so  that 
the  traveller  describes  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  before 
he  strikes  out,  over  a  canal  bridge,  into  open  fields,  traversed 
by  high,  narrow  mud  banks.  The  country  is  in  places- 
covered  with  young  sugar-cane,  in  places  with  maize,  just  rip- 
Everywhere  it  is  intensely  and  brilliantly  green,  except  where  a 
patch  of  velvet  brown  shows  in  the  distance  that  ploughing  for 
the  second  crop  has  begun.  You  walk  round  three  sides  of  a  vast 
field,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  reapers  are  encamped  behind 
shelters — we  may  almost  call  them  huts,  but  they  have  no  roof — of 
the  strong  maize  straw.  Tho  men  are  threshing  with  long  sticks- 
The  women  are  carrying  in  the  ears  and  winnowing.  The  children 
are  superintending  the  feeding  of  the  cattle  on  the  broad  leaves- 
stripped  from  the  straw.  The  whole  scene  looks  as  if  it  had  come 
into  life  from  a  bas-relief  at  Sakkaraor  a  painting  at  Beni-Hassan. 
Then  a  smaller  canal  is  reached,  and,  after  following  its  course  on. 
one  bank  for  twenty  minutes,  tbe  traveller  finds  a  crossing,  having 
perhaps  to  wade,  and  then  returns  down  the  other  bank  to  the 
place  at  which  he  first  struck  the  canal.  Soon  he  comes  to  another 
village,  where  he  insists  that  his  guide  should  ask  the  way,  feeling 
sure  he  has  come  a  long  round.  No,  he  has  come  the  right  way, 
and  if  he  goes  on  as  he  began  be  will  eventually  reach  the  town, 
which  he  now  learns  is,  as  it  was,  two  or  three  miles  away.  He 
has  walked  for  an  hour,  yet  he  seems  still  close  to  the  river,  and 
thinks,  as  well  as  he  can  judge  in  the  clear  Egyptian  air,  that  the 
long  pennon  flying  from  the  yard  of  his  dahabieh  over  the  Mudir's 
trees  is  not  more  than  a  short  mile  distant. 

But  people  of  irritable  disposition  should  not  go  for  a  winter  on 
the  Nile,  unless  it  be  to  learn  a  lesson  of  patience.  There  is  no 
use  in  being  iu  a  hurry.  It  will  not  advance  you  a  step  when  the 
wind  is  contrary  or  too  high.  You  can  only  reflect  that  tl  «* 
average  time  of  the  voyage  will  be  the  same  whether  you  go  f;  6: 
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or  slow,  to-day  or  to-morrow.  It  is,  of  course,  a  different  matter 
if  you  have  come  for  only  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  do  not  care  for 
native  harvests  or  Turkish  pashas,  but  would  prefer,  if  you  are 
stationary,  to  be  near  some  celebrated  ruin  or  in  sight  of  a 
pyramid.  You  have  not  come  out  for  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
the  neighbouring  dahabiehs  and  condoling  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
It  may  amuse  you  to  hear  in  one  boat  that  the  ladies  are  scandal- 
ized because  their  waiter  puts  a  night  shirt  over  his  ordinary  dress 
as  a  preparation  for  attending  at  dinner.  It  is  rather  dull  to 
spend  half  an  afternoon  when  the  captain  is  sure  the  wind  will 
change  in  sitting  on  the  deck  under  the  flapping  awning.  The 
only  excitement  is  offered  by  a  cockfight,  and  we  must  hope  that 
the  Englishman  who  nowadays  witnesses  such  combats  with  plea- 
sure, or  even  complacency,  is  very  rare,  or  has  the  excuse  of  having 
been  greatly  bored.  But,  if  you  would  interfere  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  as  you  mistakenly  count  it,  you  are  informed  that  the 
fowl  now  promenading  the  bank  are  from  your  own  hen  coop ; 
that  during  the  voyage  they  inhabit  the  open  boat  which  your 
dahabieh  drngs  alter  it;  and  that  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
cockerels  should  be  allowed  to  fight  it  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
voyage,  so  that,  the  strongest  having  shown  himself  conqueror, 
his  life  may  be  spared,  and  his  powers  devoted  to  keeping  order 
in  the  coop.  That  you  find  yourself  interested  in  the  social 
economy  of  the  henroost  betrays  the  state  of  mind  into  which  even 
a  week  on  the  Nile  may  bring  you.  There  are  few  ways,  it  must 
be  conceded,  by  which  a  traveller  in  search  of  rest  as  well  as 
climate  can  obtain  what  he  wants  so  easily.  The  highest 
excitement  for  days  together  lies  in  the  result  of  a  game 
of  chess  or  a  rubber  at  whist.  Like  Mr.  Toots  you  take  no 
pleasure  even  in  your  tailor.  The  coldness  of  the  early  morn- 
ing makes  you  wrap  yourself  in  shawls  and  plaids,  and  perhaps 
you  even  put  a  silken  "  cufia,"  or  Damascus  handkerchief, 
over  your  head  at  breakfast.  As  midday  comes  you  divest 
yourself  even  of  your  coat,  and  are  glad  if  you  have  taken 

I  an  experienced  friend's  advice  and  furnished  yourself  with 
a  gorgeous  gown  in  Cairo.  So,  too,  if  you  wear  your  London 
boots  on  deck,  you  annoy  your  fellow-travellers  by  the  noise 

I  they  make  in  the  cabiu  below,  and  you  find  yourself  in 
slippers  all  day.    Stiff  collars  are  a  nuisance  when  it  is  hot,  and 

j  gloves  impossible.  The  best  head  covering  is  the  native  square 
fez,  because  it  resists  the  suns  rays  best,  and  need  not  bo  taken 
off  even  at  table,  where  there  is  always  a  thorough  draught.  In 
short,  the  sooner  you  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  natives  the 
better,  shaving  your  head  and  wearing  a  turban,  clothing  your 
body  in  loose  wrappers,  easily  put  on  and  off,  and  covering  your 
feet  with  the  wide  slippers  of  the  country  ,  which  you  can  take  off 
occasionally  when  you  are  out  walking,  if  you  want  to  wade  over 
a  canal,  or  to  empty  out  the  sand.  It  must  be  recorded,  however, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  that  a  gentleman  — he  was,  we 
have  been  told,  the  editor  of  a  Californian  newspaper — wore  black 
broadcloth  and  a  till  silk  hat  throughout  the  Nile  voyage,  and 
declared  them  eminently  suited  to  the  climate. 


YACHTS. 

MR.  G.  L.  WATSON,  the  naval  architect  T7ho  designed  the 
Vanduara,  recently  delivered  at  Glasgow  a  lecturo  on 
"Progress  in  Yachting  and  Yacht-Building,''  of  which  a  short 
account  is  given  in  Hunt's  Magazine  for  the  present  mouth. 
According  to  thi3  writer,  who  seems  to  have  devoted  almost  as 
much  attention  to  the  history  of  pleasure  vessels  as  he  lias  to  the 
art  of  constructing  them,  no  mention  of  yachting  as  a  sport  is  to 
be  found  before  the  year  1690.  Eight  years  after  this  dale,  Peter 
the  Great,  when  visiting  England,  took  delight  in  navigating  a 
yacht;  and  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  look  on  the  craft  which  ho 
sailed  in  as  the  forerunner  of  that  remarkable  vessel  built  fur  the 
present  Czar,  which  was  destined,  it  was  said,  to  revolutionize 
naval  architecture,  and  was  so  marvellously  constructed  that  Sir 
E.  Reed  was  able  to  dine  on  board  her  comfortably  during  a 
voyage  from  Scotland  to  Spain,  which  has  hitherto  remained  her 
solitary  achievement.  Whether  Peter  the  Great,  if  ho  could  bu 
revived,  would  look  upon  this  shin  as  the  legitimate  development 
of  his  work  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  II is  fondness  for  sailing 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  it  fashionable  in  England,  at  during 
the  eighteenth  century  yachting  was  little  indulged  in,  and  did 
not  become  a  recognized  sport  or  amusement  until  the  pn •-•nt 
century.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  great  war  yacht  clubs 
came  into  being,  and  their  number  increased  gradually  fit  first, 
afterwards  rapidly.  In  1852  there  were,  according  to  .Mr.  Wat- 
son, 17  Royal  Yacht  Clubs,  and  there  are  now  at  least  31, 
besides  a  gTeat,  number  of  minor  ones.  The  fleet  of  yachts  lias 
increased  in  larger  proportion  than  the  club*.  In  1850  there 
were  303,  in  1864,  895,  in  1878,  1,883,  and  in  the  present  vein- 
there  are,  says  Mr.  Watson,  "  fully  2,000  yachts,  having  ;i  grotl 
tonnage  of  100,000  tons,  and  valued  in  the  iggrtgttta  it  four 
millions  sterling."  It  may  be  deemed  a  matter  lor  regret  that 
80  huge  a  sum  of  money  should  be  devoted  to  mere  amusement ; 
but  it  may  in  fairness  bo  urged  that  no  healthier  or  better  form  of 
amusement  has  yet  been  devised,  and  thnt  yncht-rncing  is  the  one 
sport  which  involves  no  cruijty,  and  is  free  from  all  corruption. 

After  giving  an  account  of  tho  growth  of  the  fleet  which  has 
now  become  so  large,  Mr.  Watson  turned  to  yacht-building,  and 
spoke  of  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  art  of  design- 
ing, and  of  the  present  method  of  ballasting  and  equipping  vessels. 


For  a  long  period  racing  yachts  were  built  with  great  beam 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  on  what  was  known  as  the 
cod's-head-and-mackerel-tail  principle — that  is,  with  a  bluff  bow 
and  a  fine  run,  there  being  an  idea  prevalent  that  the  pressure  of 
the  water  as  it  closed  in  on  a  vessel  of  this  kind  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  resistance  of  the  full  bow.  The  fallacy  of  this 
view  was  seen  clearly  enough  by  some  builders  and  some 
amateurs  before  the  advent  of  the  famous  America ;  but  the  yachts- 
men of  those  day3  were  a  conservative  class,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
schooner  distanced  everything  that  the  advantage  of  a  long  bow 
was  generally  appreciated.  It  is  not  unfrequently  said  now  that 
the  victories  of  the  America  were  almost  entirely  due  to  the  ad- 
mirable set  of  her  sails  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
opinion  is  erroneous,  and  indeed  it  can  only  be  held  by  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  subsequent  career  of  the  celebrated 
yacht.  Alter  being  used  as  blockade  runner,  scuttled,  sunk,  and 
brought  to  the  surface  again,  the  America  was,  at  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  refitted  as  a  yacht.  She  has  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion sailed  against  modern  vessels,  and  has  acquitted  herself  ad- 
mirably, thus  showing  clearly  that  her  early  successes  were,  to  a 
great  extent,  due  to  the  excellence  of  her '  form.  That  form 
English  yacht-builders  were  not  slow  to  imitate,  and  at  first  they 
did  so  with  some  exaggeration  ;  but  the  spirit  of  emulation  was 
raised,  and  intelligent  attention  was  given  to  the  designing  of 
sailing-vessels.  Since  the  days  of  the  schooner's  triumph  there  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  the  English  yachts,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  now,  as  sea-going  vessels,  very 
superior  to  the  American  craft,  though  the  latter  would  probably 
beat  them  in  light  winds  and  smooth  water.  Mr.  Watson  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  lecture  described  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  form,  to  wit — the  gradual  deepening,  narrowing,  and 
increase  in  displacement,  and  the  alteration  in  the  method  of 
ballasting,  which,  by  the  way,  has  not  been  in  all  respects  bene- 
ficial. Then,  passing  from  the  position  of  the  historian  to  that  of 
the  prophet,  he  spoke  of  the  racing  yacht  of  the  year  2000, 
"framed  of  arminiuin,  plated  with  manganese  bronze,  and  ballasted 
with  platinum  and  gold,"  and  with  this  description  of  an  ideal 
vessel  concluded  his  excel'ent  lecture. 

In  spite  of  the  doubt  which  has  of  late  been  cast  on  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis's  famous  dictum  about  centenarians,  there  is,  we  fear,  very 
little  chance  that  Mr.  Watson  will  be  able  to  record  the  successes 
of  the  Lronze  yacht ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  continue  his  labours  as  the  historian  of  yachting,  and 
it  is  not  impossible  that  within  a  few  years  he  may  have  to  record 
alterations  in  the  design  of  sailing-vessels  almost  as  remarkable  as 
those  caused  by  the  America.  The  rule  of  measurement,  which 
decides  the  size  of  yachts  for  competitive  sailing  has  been  for  many 
years  p:ist  the  subject  of  intermittent  argument  and  dispute,  is  now 
once  more  under  discussion.  This  rule,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
based  on  what  is  known  as  the  builders'  old  measurement,  long 
abandoned  !br  men-of-war  and  merchant  vessels,  and  its  lead- 
ing feature  is,  that  it  taxes  beam  more  than  length,  and  does 
not  practically  tax  depth  at  all.  Several  forms  of  the  rule  are 
at  present  adopted ;  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  two, 
the  old  rule  of  the  Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club  and  that  of  the 
Yacht  Racing  Association.  According  to  the  first,  tho  length  of 
a  vessel  is  measured  from  stem  to  sternpost;  according  to  the 
second,  it  is  measured  from  the  fore  to  the  after  end  of  the  load 
water-line.  This  method  of  estimating  length  constitutes,  no  doubt, 
a  marked  departure  from  the  Thames  rule;  but  both  rules  appear 
equally  to  encourage  the  production  of  long,  narrow,  and  deep 
vessels.  That  a  system  of  measurement  which  is  specially  favour- 
able to  one  particular  type  is  faulty  can  hardly  be  doubted,  and 
during  past  years  many  and  angry  have  been  the  assaults  on  the 
Thames  rule.  Strange  to  say,  however,  though  theoretically  in- 
defen  ib!e,  it  doe  1  not  —  mi  to  have  produced  bid  TOW Ofc  hitherto, 
though  in  one  effect  its  operation  has  been  bad,  as  it  has  led  to  a 
vicious  system  of  ball  istiug.  Under  it  the  builder's  object  is,  of 
course,  to  make  a  long,  narrow  vessel,  and  tho  necessary  sta- 
bility is  obtained  by  giving  great  depth  and  placing  lead  ballast 
very  low.  Up  to  a  recent  date,  however,  designers  did  not 
yield  to  tho  temptation  to  exaggerate  length,  and  tho  vessels 
planned  under  the  Thames  rule  seem  in  many  cases  to  have 
approached  the  proportions  which — so  far  as  length  and  beam 
are  concerned — are  most  approved  by  naval  architects.  It  seems 
now  to  bo  very  generally  thought  that  a  sailing-ves«el  which 
is  to  unite  speed  .•  ith  good  qualities  in  a  sea  tdiould  have  a 
length  of  about  live  times  her  heam.  Tho  most  successful  yachts 
of  tho  day,  as  shown  by  the  performances  of  sever.il  seasons, 
are,  beyond  all  doub',  the  Florind.t  and  Miranda.  Tho  former 
has  a  length  of  4  59  beams,  tho  latter  a  length  of  4  81  beams.  Tho 
Vanduara  and  Samn-nn,  which  camo  out  last  season,  and  achieved 
h  i  much,  have  lengths  of  5  0  and  517  beam*  respectively.  Tho 
racing  yacht  which,  mi  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  WMWt  in  propor- 
tion to  her  breadth  i<  the  much-discussed  Juliana/;  of  which 
the  length  is  S'.J7  times,  and  by  V.  II.  A.  measurement  $■:-/>  times 
htt  beam.  It  h,  then,  abundantly  clear  that,  up  to  tho  be- 
ginning of  last  Huason,  the  Thames  rule  had  not  led  to  tho 
construction  of  mussels  of  bad  proportions  tit  for  racing  and 
for  nothing  else.  Of  Ute,  however,  there  have  been  signs  of  a 
disposition  to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  the  present  system 
of  measurement.  Forty-ton  cutters  of  extraordinary  length"  have 
bee,,  designed,  and  a  so-called  ten-ton  vessel  has  boeii  begun  which 
is  50  ft.  long  by  <<  to  7  in  breadth.  Yachts  of  this  typo  would 
have  an  enormous  advantage  in  racing,  as  they  would  be  really  f»r 
larger  than  others  nominally  of  the  same  size,  while,  in  all  probi- 
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bility,  they  would,  for  various  reasons,  be  quite  unsuited  for 
cruising  ;  in  fact,  they  would  be,  to  use  a  term  which  is  often  very 
wrongly  applied,  mere  racing  machines,  and  naturally  the 
adoption  of  such  extravagant  proportions  has  a  good  deal 
disquieted  the  yachting  community.  It  is  seen  that  the  well- 
designed  and  seaworthy  yachts  now  afloat  will  be  driven  out 
of  racing  waters  by  ungainly  monsters,  and  a  strong  desire  has 
been  felt  that  the  Thames  rule  and  the  Y.  11.  A.  rule,  which  now 
seem  likely  to  be  abused,  should  be  altered.  Various  alterations 
have  been  proposed,  but  there  is  only  one  which  merits  any  at- 
tention. This  is  the  amendment  which  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Yacht  Racing  Association,  and  submitted  by  them 
to  a  general  meeting  of  that  body.  According  to  this  suggested 
new  rule,  the  square  of  the  length  is  to  be  multiplied  by  the 
breadth  and  the  product  divided  by  1,200,  the  result  giving  the 
tonnago.  Without  going  into  details,  which  would  be  superfluous 
to  those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  very  wearisome 
to  those  who  have  not,  it  would  be  impossible  to  compare  fully 
the  operation  of  this  rulo  with  that  of  the  Thames  and  Y.  R.  A. 
rules  ;  but  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  old  law  greatly  favours 
length  as  against  beam,  while  the  proposed  rule  puts  a  penalty  on 
excessive  length.  In  so  far  as  it  does  this  it  must  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  any  one  will 
seriously  maintain  that  a  sailing-vessel  should  be  eight  or  nine 
times  as  long  as  she  is  broad.  It  has,  however,  to  be  considered 
whether  this  benefit  may  not  be  too  dearly  bought,  and  whether 
the  new  rule  may  not  be  found  unduly  to  encourage  beam  at  the 
expense  of  length  in  the  same  way  that  the  old  rulo  encouraged 
length  at  the  expense  of  beam.  The  question  has  been  carefully 
discussed  by  the  well-known  writer  who  treats  yachting  subjects 
in  the  Field,  He  has  taken  the  trouble  to  draw  up  a  table 
setting  forth  the  comparative  dimensions  of  yachts  of  40  and 
122  tons,  which  could  be  built  under  the  present  Y.  R.  A.  and 
under  that  proposed.  This  table  shows  that,  with  a  proportion  of 
5  to  1,  a  larger  vessel  can  be  built  under  the  new  regulation  than 
under  the  old.  With  5^  to  1,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  rule 
is  more  beneficial  to  the  builder,  and  with  greater  proportions  there 
is  an  increasing  penalty  on  length.  Below  5  to  1  the  operation  of 
the  new  system,  as  compared  with  that  now  in  force,  greatly 
favours  beam,  and  it  may  seem  therefore  at  first  sight  as  if  the 
change  in  the  law  would  tend  to  produce  very  broad,  short  vessels, 
such  as  are  liked  in  America,  but  are  justly  abhorred  by  English 
yachtsmen.  The  writer  in  the  Field,  however,  takes  great  pains 
to  prove  that  this  would  not  be  the  case,  and  certainly  brings 
forward  very  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
method.  Considering,  apparently,  that  five  beams  is  the  best 
length,  he  shows  that  a  122-ton  vessel  of  3i  beams  would  1 
be  10-25  feet  shorter  and  nearly  five  feet  broader  than  the  yacht 
of  five  beams,  and  urges  that  the  gain  in  breadth  would  be  no 
adequate  compensation  for  the  loss  in  length.  Ten  feet  in  length  ' 
would  no  doubt  make  a  great  difference  in  sailing,  and  the  longer 
yacht  would,  as  a  sea-going  vessel,  be  very  superior  to  the  other. 
Some  doubt  may,  however,  be  felt  as  to  her  being  decidedly 
superior  as  a  racer.  The  shorter  craft  would  have,  as  has  just 
been  said,  five  feet  more  beam  than  the  other,  and  in  smooth 
water  and  light  breezes  this  would  give  heran  enormous  advantage, 
as  her  initial  stability  would  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of  her 
comparatively  narrow  antagonist.  Her  sails,  it  may  be  said,  would 
be  much  smaller,  but  this  would  not  necessarily  be  the  case,  as, 
with  a  vessel  intended  only  for  fair-weather  sailing,  sailors  would 
not  mind  a  good  deal  of  boom  outside  the  counter.  If  such  a 
yacht  were  modelled  in  the  manner  advocated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Eroude  for  larger  ships,  she  might  be  in  light  breezes  a  most  formid- 
able antagonist  to  a  five-beam  vessel  in  spite  of  the  much  greater 
length  of  the  latter.  What  beam  is  worth  in  fine  weather  has  been 
shown  often  enough.  The  Florinda,  as  we  have  stated  above,  has  a 
length  of  4-59  beams,  the  Miranda  of  4-81.  No  one  who  has  seen 
much  of  these  two  vessels  can  doubt  that,  with  every  allowance  for 
the  advantages  of  the  yawl  rig,  the  Florinda' s  extra  beam  gives  her  a 
certain  slight  advantage  over  the  schooner  in  beating  to  windward 
in  smooth  water.  When  there  is  a  strong  breeze  the  yawl's  supe- 
riority is  less  marked.  There  is  then  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  new  rule  might  possibly  lead  to  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  an  objectionable  type.  We  do  not  say  that  it  would, 
or  that  any  evils  which  might  arise  under  it  would  be  so  great  as 
those  which  may  arise  under  the  present  one  ;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
very  able  arguments  of  the  writer  in  the  Field,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  perfectly  certain  that  the  effect  of  the  new  rule  might 
not  be  in  some  respects  prejudicial. 

It  is  therefore  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  Y.  R.  A.  has 
not  hastily  accepted  the  proposed  change,  and  that,  at  the  meeting 
held  last  week,  it  was  determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  whole 
body  of  members,  and  only  to  accept  a  two-thirds  majority.  The 
practical  result  of  this  decision  will  probably  be  to  leave  the 
question  in  abevance  for  some  time  to  come,  and  on  the  whole 
it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  decided  at  present.  There 
is  no  fear  that  any  more  monsters  will  bo  planned  now  that 
it  is  known  that  a  change  in  the  rule  is  probable,  and 
nothing  could  injure  the  reputation  and  authority  of  the 
Y.  R.  A.  more  than  anything  which  bore  the  semblance  of 
precipitate  legislation.  During  the  time  which  will  probably 
elapse  before  the  subject  is  again  brought  forward  the  new 
rule  will  be  considered  in  all  its  bearings;  and,  if  there  are 
serious  drawbacks  to  it,  means  of  amending  it  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  extravagant  types  will  doubtless  be 
found.    That  the  present  law  cannot  be  allowed  to  obtain  for 


much  longer  seems  clear,  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  new  law 
should  be  well  considered.  Even  if  it  be  clearly  shown  tbat  the 
new  rule  should  be  adopted  as  it  stands,  the  result  of  the  delay 
will  be  beneficial,  as  sceptics  will  be  convinced,  and  the  Y.  R.  A. 
saved  from  the  reproach  of  being  too  ready  to  change.  It  is 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  question  may  be  postponed  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  that  the  next  time  Mr.  Watson  takes  up  his  pen  he  may 
bo  able  to  record  that,  after  full  consideration,  a  new  rule  for 
ascertaining  a  vessel's  size  was  adopted,  which  led  to  more  equit- 
able measurement,  to  fairer  competition,  and,  in  time,  to  improve- 
ment in  design. 


EMIGRATION. 

THE  marked  increase  in  emigration  which  we  found  twelve 
months  ago  when  noticing  the  returns  for  1 879  was  still  more 
marked  during  the  past  year.  According  to  the  returns  which 
have  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  it  appears  that  the 
total  emigration  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1880 
amounted  to  332,294,  against  217,163  in  1879,  being  an  increase 
of  115,131.  But  in  these  figures  are  included  the  foreigners  who 
sailed  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These,  of  course,  take 
nothing  from  our  population,  though  no  doubt  they  give  valuable 
employment  to  our  shipping ;  and  we  leave  them  out  of  account, 
therefore,  in  the  remarks  we  are  about  to  offer.  Of  British  and 
Irish  emigrants  last  year  to  ports  outside  of  Europe  there  were 
227,542,  against  164,274  in  1879,  being  an  increase  of  63,268. 
Since  1853,  when  the  nationality  of  emigrants  from  British  and 
Irish  ports  was  first  distinguished,  this  latter  number  has  been 
exceeded  only  three  times — namely,  in  1853,  1854,  and  1873;  so 
that  the  British  and  Irish  emigration  last  year  was  practically  as 
great  as  it  has  ever  been,  except  during  the  period  of  the  Irish 
famine — when,  however,  we  cannot  determine  its  magnitude.  Of 
course  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1853-4  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  very  much  smaller  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  that  consequently  the  emigration  was  proportionately,  though 
not  absolutely,  very  much  larger  than  last  year.  Still  it 
is  a  very  noticeable  fact  that  the  figures  should  have  risen  so 
greatly  and  so  suddenly.  After  the  Crimean  war  the  emigration 
from  these  islands  began  steadily  to  decrease,  and  reached  a 
minimum  in  1 861,  when  it  was  as  small  as  65,197.  After  that 
it  began  again  to  increase,  and  rose  to  a  maximum  in  1873,  in 
which  year  it  was  as  large  as  228,345.  It  then  again  began  to 
decrease,  and  fell  to  a  minimum  in  1877,  when  it  was  as  low  as 
95,195.  Once  more  it  began  to  increase,  and  last  year,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  amounted  to  227,542.  This  ebb  and  flow  in 
the  tide  of  emigration  from  this  country  is  noteworthy,  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  it  follows  a  special  law.  Receiving  its  fiast 
great  impetus  from  the  Irish  famine,  when  it  became  abnormally 
large,  it  seems  since  to  have  been  mainly  regulated  by  the  material 
condition  of  the  United  States.  In  1 861,  as  will  be  remembered, 
the  War  of  Secession  broke  out.  Business  was  disorganized,  and 
there  was  a  general  fear  amongst  intending  emigrants  that  they 
might  be  pressed  into  the  armies  of  the  North.  In  that  year, 
therefore,  the  number  of  British  subjects  who  landed  in  the 
United  States  was  smaller  than  it  had  previously  been  since 
the  Irish  famine.  But,  in  fact,  for  the  preceding  three  years  it 
had  fallen  to  about  half  what  it  had  been  in  1857.  In  the  latter 
vear,  it  may  be  recollected,  there  was  a  great  panic  in  the  United 
States,  and  business  was  depressed  during  the  years  we  have  just 
mentioned.  Emigration  thither  accordingly  fell  vff,  and,  a-  we 
have  said,  reached  the  minimum  in  the  first  year  of  the  War  of 
Secession.  The  war  gave  rise  to  a  special  industry  and,  conse- 
quently, to  a  great  demand  for  labour,  and  emigration  again  began 
to  increase,  and  went  on  expanding  up  to  1873,  when  occurred  the 
great  railway  panic.  During  the  years  of  depression  which 
followed,  it  fell  off  until  1877,  when  the  lowest  point  was  reached. 
The  tide  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States  then  turned,  and  with 
an  increasing  demand  for  labour  emigration  also  increased. 
That  we  are  not  attributing  too  much  importance  to  the  United 
States  labour  market  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  of  the  total  of 
227,542  who  left  these  shores  last  year,  as  many  as  166,570,  or 
about  73  per  cent.,  went  to  the  United  States. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  us  that  the  relation  we  have 
been  tracing  is  most  natural.  Community  of  language,  laws, 
and  origin  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  attract  the 
people  of  this  country  to  the  United  States  •,  and,  doubtless,  does 
exercise  considerable  influence.  But  that  community  of  language, 
laws,  and  origin  alone  do  not  determine  the  movement  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  emigration  to  our  colonies  is  small,  and 
varies  but  little  from  year  to  year,  while  the  emigration  of  foreigners, 
particularly  of  Germans,  varies,  like  that  from  this  country,  with 
the  condition  of  the  labour  market  in  the  United  States.  The  truth 
is  that  the  great  determining  cause  is  the  almost  illimitable  demand 
for  labour  which  exists  in  the  United  States  when  trade  there  is 
good.  The  native  population  is  large  enough  to  be  able  to  absorb 
and  assimilate  the  elements  which  are  added  to  it  year  by  year. 
It  is  enterprising,  energetic,  and  pushing  enough  to  lead,  to 
fashion,  and  control  these  elements.  And  it  has  wealth  enough  to 
give  them  productive  employment.  There  are  two  great  condi- 
tions which  make  immigration  into  a  country  both  safe  and  advan- 
tageous. The  native  population  must  be  large  enough  to  assimi- 
late the  foreign  addition,  and  to  impose  upon  it  its  own  customs 
and  manners,  or  else  the  new  comers,  having  none  of  the  attach- 
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ment  to  country  which  so  immensely  aids  law  elsewhere,  will  soon 
introduce  aDarchy,  if  not  revolution.  At  the  same  time,  there 
must  have  been  a  sufficient  accumulation  of  wealth  to  set  the  new 
comers  to  productive  employment.  In  time  it  may  he,  and  no 
doubt  will  be,  that  our  colonies,  and  particularly  our  Australian 
colonies,  will  be  in  a  position  safely  to  absorb  a  very  large  immi- 
grant population ;  but,  at  present,  they  have  not  advanced  suffi- 
ciently to  do  so.  The  United  States,  however,  have  now  reached 
a  point  when  scarcely  any  imaginable  addition  of  foreigners  could 
do  them  serious  injury,  while  the  accumulation  of  wealth  has 
leached  a  point  at  which  the  more  the  new  comers,  the  more  rapid 
will  be  the  development  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GifFen,  both  in  the  report  which  we  are  now  noticing,  and 
in  that  for  last  year,  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tide  of 
emigration  from  this  country  seems  to  increase  with  a  revival  of 
trade,  and  fall  off  in  periods  of  depression.  At  first  sight  this 
seems  anomalous.  One  would  rather  expect  to  find  emigration 
greater  in  bad  times  and  less  in  good.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  crises  in  the  United  States  generally  precede  those 
in  this  country,  and  the  return  of  prosperity  there  also  takes  place 
first.  For  example,  the  panic  of  1873  preceded  by  a  considerable 
time  the  depression  of  trade  here  at  home  ;  and  the  revival  became 
great  and  well  marked  there  before  prosperity  returned  here  with  us. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  the  more  enterprising  of  the  poorer 
classes  here  at  home  should  be  attracted  to  a  country  where  the 
revival  of  trade  has  become  more  pronounced  and  reached  a 
further  stage.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  in  a  country 
like  this,  which  is  already  so  thickly  populated  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  is,  even  in  the  best  of  times,  intense,  very  large 
numbers  must  become  discontented  with  their  lot  when  depression 
lasta  long.  They  are,  therefore,  incHned  to  employ  the  first  money 
they  earn  on  the  return  of  good  times  to  try  their  chance  in  a  country 
which  allbrds  greater  opportunities  for  rising  in  the  world.  It  may  be 
asked,  if  this  is  bo,  how  it  happens  that  the  United  States,  which 
themselves  suffer  severely  from  crises  every  now  and  then,  do  not 
also  witness  a  large  emigration.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
do.  The  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe  to  America  is  not  more 
marked  or  more  continuous  than  is  the  movement  of  population 
within  the  United  States  themselves,  from  the  East  to  the  West. 
The  centre  of  population  has  been  steadily  shifting  more  and  more 
to  the  westward ;  and  the  present  revival  in  trade  there  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  migration  to  the  new  and  unsettled  lands  of  the  West 
of  almost  unprecedented  magnitude.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
without  much  exaggeration  that  the  revival  of  trade  in  the  United 
States  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mechanics  and  mill- 
hands,  who  in  the  inflation  period  and  under  the  influence  of  pro- 
tective tariffs  had  been  collected  in  the  great  towns  of  the 
Eastern  and  middle  States,  were  dispersed  by  the  panic  of  1873, 
and  sought  new  homes  and  new  employment  in  the  wheat-growing 
lands  of  the  North-West.  As  it  happened,  a  series  of  good  harvests 
in  the  United  States  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Eeries  of  very 
bad  harvests  in  Europe.  In  consequence  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
one  continent  was  available  for  the  needs  of  the  other,  and  pro- 
duced the  prosperity  which  is  now  so  great.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  emigration  on  a  large  scale  will  continue  for  some  time 
longer  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  ;  but,  for  reasons  which 
we  shall  presently  point  out,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  present  year 
will  witness  an  increase  upon  the  last,  rather,  perhaps,  we  may 
expect  a  slight  falling  off*. 

The  increase  of  emigration  from  British  and  Irish  ports  was  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  of  immigration  homewards.  Thus  the 
immigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  numlsjred  last  year  47,007, 
against  37,936  in  1879 ;  being  an  increase  of  9,071.  This  increase 
is  small,  no  doubt,  compared  with  the  increase  in  emigration. 
But  it  is  in  accordance  with  past  experience,  immigration,  like 
emigration,  increasing  in  good  times,  and  falling  oil'  in  bad  times. 
The  course  seems  to  bo  for  emigration  to  increase  much  the  more 
rapidly  in  the  early  years  of  a  trade  revival,  and  to  bo  nearly  over- 
taken later  on  by  the  increase  in  immigration,  and  then  for  both 
slowly  to  decrease  until  the  tide  of  prosperity  turns  once  more. 
The  immigrants  of  British  and  Irish  origin  were  distinguished 
from  others  for  the  first  time  in  1876,  and  their  numbers  steadily 
decreased  up  to  1879,  when  they  numbered  only  37,936.  Last 
year,  as  we  have  already  seen,  they  began  again  to  momw,  slightly 
exceeding  47,000.  In  1877  immigration  so  nearly  balanced  emi- 
gration that  the  difference  was  only  31,305— that  If  to  say,  the 
loss  of  population  through  the  departure  of  our  own  people  had 
almost  come  to  an  end.  Since  then  emigration  hns  increased  so 
rapidly  that  it  exceeded  the  immigration  last  year  by  as  much  as 
180,535,  or  almost  six  times  as  much  as  in  1877. 

We  said  above  that  the  great  increase  in  emigration  lint  year 
was  to  some  extent  exceptional,  and  our  reason  for  Maying  so  is 
that  there  was  a  sudden  and  a  very  remarkable  increase  in  the  Irish 
emigration.  The  Irish  emigrants,  who  in  the  throe  years  1853-55 
formed  61  per  cent,  of  the  total  emigration  from  these  inland*, 
had  fallen  in  1879  to  25  per  cent.;  but  last  year  they  MM  again 
to  41  per  cent.  The  absolute  increase  was  from  41,290  to 
93,641  ;  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  tho  greater  part  ot  this 
emigration  took  place  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  Almost 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  emigration  is  to  tho  United  States,  Mid, 
naturally,  it  varies  evon  more  than  the  whole  British  and  Irish 
emigration  with  the  state  of  trade  at  tho  other  side  of  tho  Atlantic. 
But  there  was  this  additional  cause  operating  last  year,  that,  ns 
we  all  remember,  tho  harvest  of  1879  was  tho  worst  experienced  in 
Ireland  since  the  famine  years.  Tho  whole  western  coast  of  Ireland 
was  very  little  removed  from  actual  famine.  ThoUovernment  had  to 


step  in  to  administer  relief,  and  even  outside  the  districts  specially 
scheduled  there  was  intense  and  deep  distress.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  almost  all  the  young  and  enterprising  persons  who 
could  scrape  together  the  means,  and  were  not  bound  to  remain  in 
Ireland  by  ties  too  strong  to  be  easily  broken,  should  be  eager  to 
get  to  the  United  States,  away  from  such  deep  distress  at  home 
and  to  such  great  prosperity  there.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  out 
of  the  93,641  persons  of  Irish  origin  who  emigrated  last  year,  over 
63,000 — -that  is  to  say,  over  67  per  cent. — took  their  departure  in 
the  first  six  months.  The  harvest  of  1880  was  good  in  Ireland, 
and  as  soon  as  it  became  plain  that  it  would  be  so,  there  was  a 
slackening  in  the  tide  of  emigration.  Possibly  also  political  in- 
fluences, and  the  hopes  they  aroused,  had  their  effect;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  emigration  from  Ireland  doubled 
in  a  single  year,  two-thirds  of  the  total  emigration  of  1880  occurred 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year. 


EEVIEWS. 


THE  BOKE  NAMED  THE  GOUERXOUR.* 

THE  Booh  of  the  Governor  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  which 
better  suited  the  general  tastes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
which  will  not  lack  readers  in  the  nineteenth,  and  perhaps  not  in 
the  twentieth.  The  author  is,  indeed,  a  personage  of  considerable 
interest  both  in  himself  and  in  his  writings.  But,  in  spite  of  the 
large  influence  which  he  exercised  on  the  thought  and  life  of  his 
own  age,  he  became  practically  forgotten.  Politically,  his  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  more  illustrious  statesman  who 
may  be  said  to  have  died  the  victim  of  the  personal  cruelty  of 
Charles  I.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  his  kinsman.  So  much 
more  prominent  became  the  figure  of  the  latter  that  even  Hallani 
speaks  of  the  Book  of  the  Governor  as  the  work  of  John  Elyot. 
This  neglect  of  later  ages  is  no  matter  for  surprise.  Elyot  worked 
throughout  his  long  career  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  his  purpose 
was  answered  far  probably  beyond  his  highest  hopes.  lie  found 
that  education  in  his  own  time  rested  on  no  solid  basis,  and  that 
in  some  professions  a  merely  empirical  practice  was  kept  up  by  a 
pretence  of  knowledge  which  was  virtually  nothing  better  than  a 
sham.  The  apparatus  for  teaching  was  miserably  deficient,  and  he 
set  to  work  to  improve  it  with  a  zeal  which  entitles  him  to  a  place 
scarcely  below  that  of  Colet  or  Ascham.  In  short,  he  took  in  hand 
a  task  which  was  of  the  first  importance  at  the  tinio,  and  his  efforts 
were  on  the  whole  rewarded  with  a  signal  success,  although  that 
success  itself  brought  on  him  what  he  may  perhaps  have  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  his  life.  Throughout  the 
long  series  of  years  in  which  he  was  able  to  think  and  to  write, 
he  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the  advancement  of  learning ; 
and  the  large  circulation  attained  by  his  books  showed  that 
his  efforts  were  fully  appreciated  by  his  countrymen.  These 
books  havo  a  further  interest  in  their  bearing  on  tho  his- 
tory of  the  English  language.  To  its  strength  and  beauty  Elyot 
was  thoroughly  alive  ;  but  he  felt  not  less  keenly  the  poverty  of 
its  vocabulary  for  practical  work  in  many  of  the  most  necessary 
regions  of  thought,  and  he  resolved  deliberately  to  supply  the  want 
by  the  adoption  of  words  from  other  languages.  Of  theso  words 
not  a  few  may  bo  pedantic  and  absurd.  It  was,  in  truth,  scarcely 
possible  for  one  in  Elyot's  position  to  avoid  overshooting  his  mark ; 
but  a  large  number  of  his  words  havo  been  permanently  estab- 
lished in  ordinary  English  speech  as  well  as  in  tho  diction  of 
science.  Elyot  saw  clearly  that  a  vast  multitude  of  notions  could 
never  be  expressed  by  terms  built  upon  purely  English  roots  ;  and 
ho  therefore  adopted  a  method  just  tho  opposite  of  that  by  which 
.Mr.  Barnes  is  trying  now  to  effect  a  counter-revolution.  At  least 
ho  helped  to  mako  the  substitution  of  such  terms  as  "  fore- 
begged  thought  puttings  "  and  "  twin  suchness  "  for  "  preconceived 
ideas"  and  "duality"  impossible;  and  wo  may  bo  justified  in 
thinking  that  Elyot  in  tho  sixtoenth  century  was  butter  able  to 
give  an  estimate  than  wo  can  bo  now  of  tho  probable  result  of  such 
experiments. 

Of  Elyot,  then,  it  may  safely  bo  said  that  neither  his  personal 
history  nor  his  book-work  ought  to  bo  forgotten.  An  effort  was 
made  about  fifty  years  ago  to  rescue  them  from  this  ncgloct;  and 
tho  edition  published  in  1834  by  Mr.  Turbervillo  Kliot  was  tho 
first  which  had  appeared  for  about  two  centuries  and  a  half.  The 
fact  that  the  edition  now  put  forth  bv  Mr.  Oroft  is  tho  tenth  in 
proof  of  tho  largo  success  nchievcd  by  Thomas  Elyot  as  an  author 
in  his  own  and  tho  next  following  generations.  Mr.  Eliot's 
edition,  based  professedly  on  one  of  1564,  or,  as  Mr.  Croft  thinks 
it  must  have  Won,  on  the  one  of  1 546,  seems  to  havo  fallen  almost, 
dead  from  tho  press,  and  scarcely  to  have  deserved  a  better  fate. 
I  lo  claimed  consideration  fur  the  amount  of  thought  and  trouble 
which  ho  hnd  bestowed  upon  it;  but  ho  assuredly  mi  conceived 
altogether  the  duty  of  tho  editor  of  such  a  work  as  the  Oovernoiir. 
Refusing  to  hold  himself  responsible  for  its  "  apparent  qtUklntDfM 
or  obscurity  of  style,"  ho  made  it  his  business  to  "  simplify  tho 
OOmpOfition  Of  the  original  work,"  and  ho  got  through  hJ|  task 
by  dint  of  changes  which  converted  "adumbrations"  into  "  adjur- 
ations, "  vorbe  "  into  "  herb,"  "craftesman"  into  "  crafts  of  men," 

•  jht  llnhr  tmmril  llir  (liiurrnnur,  ilrritril  In/  Sir  ThoHUU  fC/i/nt,  hnii/ht. 
Edited  from  the  Himt  K<lili.,n  of  l<«  liy  limn  il.Tl.rrt  Stephen  ( 'reft,  M.A., 
Diiriistcr-nt-I.aw.    London  :  (J.  Kognii  1'aul  Sc  Co.  1880. 
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"  taken  with  the  maynure "  into  "  seized  with  the  mania,"  and 
"  comeliness  of  nobility "  into  "  comeliness  of  no  utility."  In 
the  matter  of  tho  book  his  shortcomings  as  an  editor  are  not  less 
eorious.  Whole  paragraphs  are  wanting,  tho  absence  of  which, 
Mr.  Croft  remarks,  can  generally  bo  discovered  only  by  comparison 
with  the  black-letter  edition ;  nor  did  Mr.  Eliot  make  tho  least 
attempt  to  explain  in  foot-notes  any  points  in  the  text  which 
could  not  fail  to  bo  either  obscure  or  unintelligible  to  readers  of 
tho  present  day.  Lastly,  he  seems  to  have  mistaken  altogether 
the  very  purpose  of  the  book.  In  his  view  it  is  "  an  able  treatise 
on  tho  interesting  and  important  science  of  political  economy," 
and  his  hope  in  republishing  it  was  that  it  might  servo  as  an 
antidote  to  "  the  visionary  schemes  of  political  enthusiasts  who 
broach  doctriues  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  religion,  justice, 
or  with  reason."  With  such  a  mode  of  treating  a  work  which  is 
strictly  ethical  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  go  wrong  in  every  portion 
of  his  task ;  and  we  might  wonder,  not  that  his  edition  was 
neglected,  but  that  it  had  any  salo  at  all. 

By  pointing  out  tho  defects  and  wrongdoings  of  his  predecessor, 
Mr.  Croft  defines  his  own  duties  as  an  editor;  and  it  must,  we 
think,  be  allowed  that  ho  has  fulfilled  them  with  abundant  con- 
scientiousness. Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  purpose  was  to  deal,  as  Mr. 
Croft  somewhat  strangely  expresses  it,  with  "  tho  ethics  of 
morals";  and  in  carrying  out  this  purpose  he  ranged  at  will  over 
the  whole  ethical  philosophy  of  the  ancient  world,  working  up  his 
subject  with  an  intinity  of  historical  illustrations.  But,  although 
almost  every  sentence  which  ho  wrote  down  has  either  a  direct 
reference  or  an  allusion  to  some  passage  which  he  had  come  across 
in  his  wide  reading,  he  seldom  gives  any  references,  and  i'ails  often 
to  name  tho  writer  whose  words  he  may  be  citing.  Mr.  Croft 
has  taken  on  himself  tho  verification  of  this  vast  multitude  of 
quotations,  more  or  less  exact,  or  of  adaptations  from  passages  of 
a  like  meaning  in  other  writers  ;  and  he  has  naturally  found  that 
the  task  involved  huge  labour.  Working  on  for  years,  he  has  at 
length  accomplished  it,  and  the  result  is  an  assemblage  of  totes 
which  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  reader's  interest  in  the  perusal 
of  a  text  in  itself  highly  suggestive  as  well  as  entertaining,  even  if 
we  take  no  account  of  the  author's  singular  earnestness  in  his 
work.  Not  content  with  the  completeness  of  this  part  of  his 
undertaking,  Mr.  Crolt  has  bestowed  equal  pains  on  his  glossary, 
which  tills  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  small  type.  This  glossary 
shows  throughout  his  wide  and  accurate  learning  ;  but,  if  he  has 
erred  at  all,  he  has  erred  in  the  way  of  giving  his  readers  too 
much  rather  than  too  little.  Sixteen  of  the  closely  printed  columns 
of  the  glossary  are  given  to  the  word  Cocknayes,  cockney.  Nothing 
more  perhaps  can  be  done  to  illustrate  the  history  of  its  usage  by 
English  writers ;  but  the  wealth  of  information  on  this  point 
seems  to  throw  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the  word,  and  in  this 
respect  the  short  entry  of  Mr.  Skeat  in  his  Etymological  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language  is  far  more  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Croft  proves  by  a  plethora  of  citations  the  fact  that  the  word 
bore  generally  a  disparaging  meaning;  but  we  may  reasonably 
wish  to  know  why  it  should  have  done  so,  and  Mr.  Skeat  here 
oilers  a  suggestion,  which  he  calls  "  a  mere  guess,"  urging  that 
the  possible  connexion  of  cokeney  with  the  Middle  English 
cokes  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  word  bears,  he  adds,  a  re- 
markable resemblance  to  the  Welsh  coeyinaidd,  meaning  "  con- 
ceited," "  simple,-' or  "  foppish,"  from  coeyyn,  a  conceited  fellow, 
which  seems  to  suggest  a  further  comparison  with  the  Gaelic 
goiganach,  coxcomb-like,  and  the  Old  Gaelic  coca,  void,  hollow. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Croft  has  prefixed  to  the  Boke  of  the  Gouernour  a 
biography  of  Thomas  Elyot,  which  for  many  readers  may  have  an 
interest  greater  than  that  of  the  work  which  it  precedes.  It  is 
written  with  great  care,  nor  can  it  justly  be  urged  that  it  is  over- 
loaded with  irrelevant  matter — a  sin  to  which  the  writers  of 
memoirs  for  which  there  is  some  dearth  of  material  are  often 
tempted.  It  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  Elyot  lived  only  for 
book-work,  but  he  attracts  us  chiefly  as  a  writer,  and  still  more 
from  the  motive  which  prompted  all  his  tasks.  His  one 
object  was  to  render  the  citizen  more  lit  to  do  his  duty  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  more  particularly  those  citizens  who  are  to 
exercise  authority  in  it.  With  Aristotle  this  iucluded  the  whole 
body  of  freemen ;  but  Elyot  had  to  take  the  word  with  some 
limitation,  and  he  put  out  his  book  with  no  slight  misgivings  as  to 
its  reception.  In  setting  forth  the  training  Deeded  to  fit  a  man 
for  functions  of  State,  he  had  to  speak  clearly  about  many  pre- 
vailing faults  and  vices  which  had  taken  deep  root,  and  which 
many  were  content,  and  even  eager,  to  pass  oil'  as  virtues.  He 
had  "to  attack  many  vested  interests,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
did  so,  as  in  the  case  of  medicine,  might  be  condemned  as  perilous 
not  merely  to  those  interests,  but  to  society  and  religion.  Against 
such  criticism  he  found  a  defender  in  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
King,  who,  he  says,  "  with  princely  wordes  full  of  majestie,  com- 
mended my  diligence,  simplicite,  and  corage,  in  that  I  spared  none 
astate  in  the  rebukynge  of  vice"  ;  nor  can  it  well  be  doubted  that 
Elyot's  appointment  as  Ambassador  to  the  Emperor  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  his  reward  for  writing  this  book.  This  honour, 
which  we  may  suppose  largely  added  to  the  number  of  its  readers, 
was  for  him  the  beginning  of  troubles.  Henry  VIII.  wa9  not 
lavish  in  the  pay  which  he  accorded  to  his  envoys  and  ambassadors, 
and  sometimes  the  pay  accorded  was  kept  back,  or  not  bestowed  at 
all.  Many  were  thus  unable  to  appear  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
accredited'  Ministers  of  the  English  sovereign.  Like  others,  Elyot 
had  to  draw  on  his  own  resources  ;  and  when  he  came  back  very 
much  the  poorer  for  the  high  office  which  he  had  tilled,  he  had  to 
face  the  further  losses  involved  in  his  being  chosen  to  serve  as 


Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire.  Writing  to  Cromwell,  he  makes  no 
secret  of  his  straits.     His  journey,  he  says,  had  been  "  moche 

grievouso  "  to  him, 

for  that  I  have  brought  myself  thereby  in  gretc  dctt,  spending  therein 
almost  six  hundred  marcs  above  t he  Kingcs  uilowance,  and  thereby  am 
oonstrayned  to  putt  away  many  of  my  servantcs  whome  1  loved  well.  .  .  . 
I  borowed  of  the  Kinge  a  hundred  marcs,  which  I  wold  fayne  paye  if  mvn 
other  ereditonrs  wcr  not  more  importune  on  me  than  Frcndcsshold  he.  Sir, 
for  as  moche  as  the  Kinge  alowid  me  but  xxs.  the  day,  and  I  spent  xls.  the 
day,  and  often  times  four  marcs,  and  moreover  I  receyvyng  the  Kinges 
money  in  angells,  1  lost  iu  every  angcll  xivd.  sterling  ....  I  heresaye  that  I 
am  named  in  tho  bill  of  Sheriffs  for  Cambrige  Shyre.  If  the  Kinge  should 
appoyutme,  than  am  I  more  undone,  and  shall  never  be  able  to  serve  him 
nor  to  kepe  mv  house  ;  considering  that  no  man  eskapith  oute  of  that  office 
withoute  the  loss  of  one  hundred  marcs,  and  as  for  my  practice  in  office  ye 
somewhat  doo  know.  If  Godd  sent  me  not  other  lvving  I  were  likely  to 
begg. 

Elyot's  application  to  Cromwell  was  useless ;  but  he  contrived 
to  get  on,  and  he  carried  on  the  tasks  of  his  life  to  a  time  when 
Cromwell  and  his  more  illustrious  friend,  Thomas  More,  had  long 
since  fallen  victims  to  the  despotism  of  their  master.  That  Elyot 
should  6lill  address  Henry  in  language  not  less  glowing  than  that 
which  he  had  used  before  the  commission  of  these  crimes  is 
perhaps  not  to  bo  wondered  at ;  but,  although  he  may  not  be 
chargeable  with  meanly  disowning  his  friendship  with  More,  we 
cannot  say  that  this  aspect  of  Elyot's  public  life  is  specially  attrac- 
tive. It  is  singular,  as  Mr.  Croft  remarks,  that  Elyot  should  never 
have  made  the  least  reference  in  any  of  his  books  or  in  any  letter 
thus  far  discovered  to  the  story  told  by  William  Roper,  More's 
son-in-law,  that  Elyot  received  the  tidings  of  More's  death  from 
the  mouth  of  Charles  V.  himself,  who,  on  Elyot's  saying  that  ho 
knew  nothing  about  the  fact,  told  him  that  it  was  very  true,  add- 
ing, "  If  wee  had  bine  Mr.  of  such  a  servaunt,  of  whose  doinges 
ourselves  have  had  these  many  yeares  noe  small  experience,  wee 
wolde  rather  have  lost  the  best  cittie  of  our  dominione9  than  have 
lost  such  a  worthie  Councellor/'  Mr.  Croft  thinks  that  the  truth 
of  this  story,  "  which  in  itself  is  too  precisa  to  be  disputed,"  is 
indirectly  confirmed  by  other  circumstances,  which  he  goes  on  to 
examine  minutely. 

Of  Elyot's  writings  the  Boke  of  the  Gouernour  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  important ;  and  to  many  it  may  be  interesting  chiefly  in 
its  relation  to  other  works  which  influenced  the  thought  of  his 
age,  while  they  guided  his  own.  To  some  of  these,  as  to  the 
Institutio  Principle  Christian*  of  Erasmus,  he  refers  directly ;  of 
the  De  Regno  et  Iieyis  Inst.ilutione  of  Patrizi,  from  whose  pages 
he  borrowed  largely,  he  makes  no  mention  ;  but  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to  give  references  systematically. 
In  working  out  his  design  he  looks  on  the  whole  world  of  thought 
as  a  field  from  which  he  may  gather  such  materials  as  may  be 
likely  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  he  writes  as  one  saturated  with  a 
learning  which,  from  its  very  bulk,  sometimes  becomes  unmanage- 
able. Hence  the  number  of  digressions,  which  often  run  to  pro- 
digious length,  and  seem  to  make  him  lose  all  remembrance  of 
his  immediate  topic.  The  subject  of  poetry  leads  him  to  descant 
on  the  objections  urged  against  poets  from  the  mischievous  por- 
tions of  their  works  ;  and  on  this  path  he  advances  until  be  has  to 
pull  himself  up  with  an  effort.  "  In  del'endynge  of  oratours  and 
poett-s  I  had  all  moste  forgotten  where  I  was."  In  bis  statements 
of  fact  he  is  seldom  far  wrong ;  but  he  sometimes  strains  his  evi- 
dence unduly.  The  occasional  mention  of  the  dances  of  youths 
and  maidens  by  ancient  writers  is  a  perilous  foundation  for  the 
general  statement  that  "  in  every  daunse,  of  a  moste  auncient  cu&- 
tome,  there  daunseth  together  a  man  and  a  woman,  holding  each 
other  by  the  hande  or  the  arme."  But,  in  truth,  the  chapters  on 
dancing  are  throughout  wonderful  specimens  of  recondite  sym- 
bolical doctrine,  interesting  from  more  than  one  point  of  view, 
although,  it  may  be,  wearisome  from  others. 

On  the  whole,  Elyot's  book,  although  successful,  brought  him  no 
great  wealth.  But  the  nobleness  of  the  man  comes  out  in  the 
confession  that  money  was  not  the  end  for  which  he  had  put  down 
his  thoughts  upon  paper.  He  might,  he  knows,  have  better  con- 
sulted his  worldly  interests  in  other  ways.    But  he  says  : — 

To  excuse  me  of  my  foly,  I  will  professe  without  arrogaunce,  that  when 
I  considered  that  kunninge  contynueth  when  fortune  flyttcth,  havingc  also 
rvnging  in  mvn  earc  the  terrible  checke  that  the  good  maister  in  the  gos- 
pelfgave  to  his  ydel  servaunte  for  hidinge  his  money  in  a  cloivte  and  not 
disposing  it  for  his  maistcr's  advauotage,  those  two  words,  Serve  nequam,so 
stered  my  sperites  that  it  caused  me  to  take  more  rogarde  to  my  last  rek- 
nin"  than  to  my  riches  or  worldly  promotion.  And  all  thoughc  f  do  neither 
dvspute  nor  expounde  holy  scripture,  yet  in  sue.he  workes  as  I  have  and 
intend  to  sctte  forth,  my  poore  talent  shall  be,  God  willinge,  in  such  wise 
bestowed  that  no  maun'es  conscience  shalbe  therewith  offended. 

Mr.  Croft  has  rightly  judged  that  to  the  career  and  the  writings 
of  such  a  man,  if  fitly  brought  before  them — as  they  are  in  these 
volumes — Englishmen  will  not  be  indifferent. 


SKETCHES  IN  IXDIAX  INK.* 

ri THESE  sketches,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  are  intended  for 
*-  people  in  England  who  may  wish  to  know  how  Indian  exile 
acts  upon  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen.  We  sincerely  trust 
that  there  are  amongst  civilians,  members  of  the  staff  corps,  and 
merchants  and  planters,  a  good  many  on  whom  an  Indian  career 
has  acted  in  a  very  different  way.     Too  many  of  the  characters 

•  Stelchet  in  Indian  Ink.  By  John  Smith,  Junior.  Calcutta:  "Eng- 
lishman "  Office.    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  1880. 
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ire  bores  or  suobs.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  attempt  to 
lescribe  an  elopement  or  a  seduction,  and  that  there  is  some 
<ical  colouring  and  a  few  clever  remarks.  But  there  is  nothing 
;vhal3ver  to  delude  the  author  into  the  belief  that  he  is  gifted 
with  a  talent  for  describing  society ;  or  that  he  can  turn  out  pen- 
ind-ink  sketches  worthy  of  a  moment's  comparison  with  his  prede- 
cessors in  the  same  line.  Of  Anglo-Indian  life,  as  it  flits  about 
n  mess-rooms,  hill-stations,  dinner-parties,  the  racquet-court 
ind  the  cricket-ground  and  the  racecourse,  he  has  very  likely 
;een  something.  But  he  has  the  merest  surface  knowledge 
)f  native  society;  he  writes  under  a  scarcely  concealed  dislike 
)f  chiefs  and  princes  and  their  country ;  and  it  is  difficult 
:o  say  whether,  supposing  his  knowledge  of  India  to  comprise  the 
lays  before  the  Mutiny,  he  could  ever  have  had  any  genuine  interest 
|.n  either  old  regime  or  new.  It  is  a  perilous  thine,  too,  to  invent 
iiames  which  suit  your  characters  and  give  an  inkling  of  their 
[professions.  This  sort  of  device  has  been  effectively  resorted  to  by 
Walter  Scott  aDd  by  Thackeray.  But  when  the  writer  laughs  at 
the  late  Samuel  Warren  for  giving  his  men  and  women  nicknames 
taken  from  the  nursery  and  the  schoolroom,  he  falls  into  the  same 
2rror  himself.  To  describe  an  indigo-planter  as  Blueskin ;  a  Judge 
3f  Sessions  as  De  Murrer ;  a  pugnacious  clergyman  as  Boxer  ;  a 
young  civilian  as  Cad  waller ;  and  ladies  as  Mrs.  Fryske  and  Mrs. 
General  Bangles ;  is  no  proof  of  invention  or  literary  skill.  And 
if  the  language  which  these  personages  employ,  the  topics  they 
select,  the  sermons  they  preach,  and  the  amusements  in  which 
they  indulge,  are  to  be  taken  as  fair  representations  of  society  in 
Upper  India,  all  we  can  say  is  that  Colonel  Smith  must  have  had 
the  ill-luck  to  fall  in  with  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity,  or 
ike  that,  in  a  world  where  there  has  always  been  some 
healthy  leaven  to  purify  the  mass,  he  has  an  eye  for  little  but  the 
low  parts  of  human  nature.  When  (lalcfield  was  published  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  an  Anglo-Indian  official  was  asked  by  a 
iignitary  of  the  Church  whether  in  the  Indian  services  there  were 
really  such  excellent  persons  as  Stanton,  Mr.  Middleton,  Miss 
Middleton,  and  others.  On  receiving  a  reply  that  there  we  re  such 
.n  the  speaker's  humb'e  opinion,  the  Churchman  snapped  his 
fingers,  and  said  that,  with  such  leaders,  society,  in  spite  of  Cade 
rod  other  low  characters,  could  not  be  demoralized. 

Neither  does  the  author  seem  to  us  very  accurate  or  felicitous 
in  the  few  historical  allusions  and  the  sketches  of  natives  with 
which  he  tries  to  vary  the  dull  festivities  of  English  magnates. 
For  instance,  he  endeavours  to  prove  Macaulay  wrong  in  his  allu- 
sion to  a  well-worn  Urdu  couplet  about  the  horses  and  elephants 
of  Warren  Hastings.  The  contention  of  Colonel  Smith  is  that 
the  lines  refer  to  the  hasty  flight  of  the  Governor-General  from 
Benares,  when  Chait  Sing,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  had  the  ruler 
of  India  in  his  power.  Here  there  is  a  remarkable  confusion  as 
well  as  an  omission.  In  the  original  lines,  as  applied  to  the  Governor- 
Seneral,  the  saddle  is  put  properly  on  the  horse  and  the  howdah 
jpon  the  elephant ;  and  Hastings,  though  doubtless  not  ostenta- 
tious in  character,  went  in  and  out  of  Calcutta  on  capari- 
?oned  elephants,  as  those  animals  had  not  then  been  excluded  from 
within  the  Mahratia  Ditch.  When,  some  quarter  of  a  century 
nfterwards,  Colonel  Monson  retreated  in  confusion  before  Holkar, 
ihe  Sepoys  altered  the  current  saying  about  Hastings,  and  laughed 
at  Munseen  Sahib  running  away  with  the  saddle  on  the  elephant 
and  the  howdah  on  the  horse.  It  would  have  been  much  to  the 
purpose  had  this  venturous  critic  recollected  a  homely  proverbabout 
butting  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.  Then  we  have  a  specimen  of 
pery  loose  evidence  on  which  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  is  represented  as  bavin?  held  the  rope  ladder  by  which  Sir 
Philip  Francis  tried  to  carry  oil  Mine.  Grand,  who  becamo  the  wife 
sf  Talleyrand,  from  the  houso  of  her  tirst  husband.  The  letter  of  M. 
["Irand  himself,  asquoted  in  an  essay  of  the  late  Sir  John  Kaye  on 
Philip  Francis,  is  now  before  us.  From  this  we  lind  that  when 
Philip  Francis  had  managed  to  get  clear  oil',  his  friend  and  accom- 
plice, Mr.  Shee,  was  caught  and  tied  to  a  chair  by  a  faithful  Bikj- 
jut  Jemadar ;  and  that  Mr.  Sh'»re  and  others  were  said  to  havo 
teen  clamorous  for  the  prisoner's  release.  It  also  appears  that, 
:>n  the  solo  evidence  of  this  Jemadar,  the  injured  husband  ac- 
:used  Mr.  Shore  and  others  with  active  complicity,  to  which  these 
gentlemen  replied  very  naturally  to  the  effect  that  they  had  merely 
somo  forward  on  hearing  a  disturbance.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
proclivities  of  native  witnesses,  who  invariably  make  a  drag-net  of 
jvery  one  present  at  a  row  and  put  them  down  as  defendants  lest 
they  should  be  called  as  witnesses  on  the  other  side,  will  know 
what  value  to  set  on  the  evidence  of  a  "faithful  black''  anxious 
("or  the  honour  of  his  master.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  from  tho  ovi- 
ience  given  at  tho  trial  in  the  Supreme  Court  that  Mr.  Shee  was 
the  chief  participator  in  tho  villany,  while  Mr.  Shore's  high  cha- 
racter oil  through  his  career  is  quito  enough  to  clear  him  from  an 
improbable  accusation  tncked  on  by  a  native  witness  to  a  stratum 
)f  solid  fact,  and  reproduced  by  M.  Crand  in  a  narrative  evidently 
Written  under  the  most  excited  and  violent  feelings,  M  was  verv 
natural. 

Macaulay  said  once  that,  after  the  oppearoncn  of  Byron's 
ooetry,  no  novel  was  quite  complete  without  some  unhappy  Lara- 
Like  peer.  Similarly  alter  the  Mutiny  and  the  Nana,  A/.iiiiullnli, 
md  tho  rest  of  them,  few  Indian  tales  have  been  wanting  in  some 
native  chief  with  a  furtive  glance,  a  polished  demeanour,  and  ob- 
sequious flattery  that  veiled  the  blackest  of  hearts.  In  these 
iketches  the  "  JJaron  "  is  loud-voiced,  which,  by^tho  way,  a  native 
•arely  is,  and  ho  is  elegantly  said  to  bo  a  compound  of  the  tiger, 
he  snake,  and  the  gorilla.  This  Oriental  I'ront-do-Hrcul  is 
lenouueed  to  the  magistrate  by  one  Ishmael  Beg  as  having 


abducted,  confined,  and  ill-treated  his  sister.  Sheikh  Shaitan 
Buksh — an  improbable  compound  or  combination  of  words — the 
aforesaid  Eastern  Baron,  in  order  to  be  on  an  equality  with 
his  opponent,  rides  into  the  station,  pays  a  visit  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  gives  his  own  version  of  the  occurrence,  to  the 
effect  that  the  accusing  Ishmael  had  gone  off  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  was 
trying  to  seduce  the  Sheikh's  wife.  After  this  interview,  the 
magistrate  determines  to  go  to  the  spot  himself ;  and  so  far  there 
is  no  violent  improbability  in  the  narrative.  Many  an  active 
magistrate  has  mounted  his  best  Arab,  and  has  ridden  a  dozen 
miles  or  more  under  a  burning  sun  or  a  hot  wind,  to  release  a 
captive,  to  arrest  a  noted  bad  character,  to  visit  a  bazaar  ravaged 
by  fire,  or  to  prevent  an  affray  about  boundaries  and  ripe 
crops.  On  arrival  at  the  "  Baron's  "  residence,  the  experienced 
eye  of  the  magistrate  at  once  detects  the  zenana  or  women's  apart- 
ments, and  a  "  wild  gipsy-like  woman,"  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
marks  of  recent  ill-treatment,  rushes  out  and  throws  herself  at  his 
feet.  Of  course  she  corroborates  the  tale  of  Ishmael  and  denies 
any  lawful  marriage  with  the  chief.  Hitherto  all  this  might 
possibly  have  happened  as  described.  Native  Rajas  do  cer- 
tainly carry  oft  women,  ill-treat  them  in  seclusion,  and 
get  up  false  counter-claims.  It  is  also  within  official  ex- 
perience that  active  magistrates  have  been  resisted  when  forcing 
an  entrance  or  endeavouring  to  apprehend  a  prisoner,  and  that 
they  have  been  subsequently  waylaid  and  murdered  by  vin- 
dictive scoundrels  of  the  Front-de-Bceuf  type.  Mr.  Blake,  many 
years  back,  was  assassinated  at  Jaipore  in  a  sudden  tumult.  Mr. 
Eraser  was  waylaid  and  shot  at  Delhi  by  a  bravo  acting  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  Nawab,  who  was  afterwards  hanged  for  it.  Captain 
Alcock,  being  mistaken  for  Mr.  Unwin,  the  experienced  magistrate 
of  a  district  m  the  North- West  Provinces  some  thirty-five  years 
ago,  was  dragged  out  of  his  palanquin  at  night  by  a  noted  Dacoit 
and  his  band,  and  then  and  there  murdered.  But  we  do  not  think 
that  any  native  ever  tried  to  get  rid  of  an  English  functionary  in  the 
sudden  way  attempted  by  Shaitan  Buksh,  or  that  any  magistrate 
would  have  been  so  simple  as  to  fall  into  such  a  trap.  Mr.  Ernest 
Hathaway,  for  such  is  tho  magistrate's  name,  tells  the  Chief  that 
he  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  lady's  safe-keeping,  and  that  some 
"  definite  arrangement  "  must  be  made  on  the  morrow,  and  then 
he  leaves  the  palace  accompanied  by  one  of  the  young  men 
whom  Shaitan  Buksh  has  thoughtfully  assigned  to  him  as  an. 
escort.  At  a  convenient  place  in  the  road,  where  the  sand 
is  deep  and  the  horse3  slacken  speed,  the  mounted  Pathan  un- 
slings  his  firelock,  and  quietly  puts  a  bullet  into  the  unsuspect- 
ing Englishman.  However,  the  shot  is  not  fatal ;  and  Mr.  Hath- 
away, alter  becoming  insensible  and  delirious,  is  sent  to  the  hills, 
and  nursed  by  two  charming  women  ;  and  then  he  very  speedily 
becomes  engaged  to  the  attractive  young  lady  of  the  story,  who- 
only  waited  to  know  her  own  mind  aud  is  very  sorry  for  having 
listened  to  any  naughty  stories  about  her  lover,  a  native 
chief,  and  a  woman. 

As  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  the  author,  Shaitan. 
Buksh,  in  the  first  chapters,  is  very  properly  called  a  Sheikh. 
Towards  the  end  of  tho  tale  he  figures  as  a  Kaja  ;  in. 
short,  he  becomes  a  Mahommedan  and  a  Hindu  by  turns.  We 
are  very  sorry  to  add  that,  to  the  eternal  discredit  of  tho  police 
and  tho  judicial  authorities  of  Hakimpore,  both  Shaitan  Buksh 
and  the  murderous  P.tthan  escape  without  summary  punishment. 
No  steps  are  taken  to  procure  any  evidence  against  the  former,, 
and  tho  latter  escapes  by  a  timely  flight.  Noted  villains  in  these 
sketches  have  an  easy  way  of  getting  oil",  in  spite  of  police,  tole- 
graphs,  and  other  means  within  tho  reach  of  detectives  and 

magistrates.    Pereival  L  ,  who  is  a  great  scamp  but  bears  an 

ancient  name,  marries  a  charming  young  lady,  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  "  full  of  joy  and  trust  and  undeveloped  affection." 
That  ho  ill-treats  his  nice  young  wife,  and  prefers  to  hor  a 
wretched  and  tawdry  half-caste,  is,  of  course,  partof  his  character. 
The  young  wife  is  thrown  violently  out  of  a  buggy,  and  tho  wicked 
husband  murders  his  own  father-in-law  ;  but,  although  theso 
atrocities  take  place  at  a  largo  military  station  in  the  Upper  Pro- 
vinces, the  villain  is  enabled  to  hide,  take  the  mail  tram  to  Cal- 
cutta, at  the' lowest  computation  six  hundred  miles  awav,  and  got 
clear  off  to  New  Zealand  or  Australia.  We  fear  the  author's  expe- 
rience in  mess  rooms  hardly  qualities  him  to  bo  a  judgo  of  tho 
po  nihilities  of  disi. nice,  lime,  anil  ordinary  departmental  activity. 
Another  military  demirep  tries  to  ruin  his  brother  Office?  at  cards, 
and  after  having  fought  endless  duel*,  fairly  rum  a\yay  from  tho 
levelled  pistol  of  the  Honourable  P.  Walsinghain.  The  rout  had 
imprisoned  and  half  starved  a  native  banker  in  a  subterranean 
chamber;  and  wo  hear  nothing  more  of  this  lighting  but  runaway 
Englishman  till  his  bl.iekened  corpse  is  recognized  inside  tho 
Cashmere  Gate  at  the  full  of  IMhi.  The  very  mutineers  had 
been  so  ashamed  of  him  that,  although  ho  had  pointed  the  guns 
against  the  English  troops  on  tho  ridge  outside,  they  loft  him 
nailed  to  a  cross. 

This  writer  is  probably  capable  of  producing  something  belter  than 
this  poor  stuff  An  imitation  of  Carlylo's  peculiarities  is  decidedly 
Clew,  and  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence  and  observation. 
I  Jut,  to  write  a  good  novel  or  story  about  India,  a  man  should  not, 
hate  the  country  and  people  as  this  writer  obviously  does. 
Hi  has  not  even  a  good  word  to  say  for  life  in  tents  during  tho 
cold  season.  This  is  a  time  to  which  a  civilian,  engineer,  or 
surveyor,  clmined  to  tho  desk  for  eight  months  in  tho  year,  looks 
forward  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  a  permanent  official  in  tho 
English  Civil  Service  who  can  gut  away  U  September  or  October 
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to  salmon-fishing  and  grouse-shooting  in  the  Highlands  or  to  the 
Italian  lakes.  The  independence,  the  pure  air,  the  repeated 
change  of  scone,  the  absence  of  endless  interruptions  and  petty 
worries,  the  lawful  combination  of  sport  and  pleasure  with  work 
and  intercourse  with  the  agriculturists,  invest  carup  life  with  un- 
failing attractions.  A  distorted  account  of  a  time  so  passed  de- 
scribes it  as  "  the  most  horrible  six  weeks  that  ever  I  spent  in  my 
life."  India  was  not  conquered,  and  will  not  bo  civilized  or  be 
held,  by  men  holding  these  opinions,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
the  present  race  of  officials  to  think  that  they  set  about  their 
duties  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  credited  in  these  third- 
rate  tales. 


HAROLD  SAXON.* 

TIIERE  is  a  masculine  rin?  about  the  syllables  of  "  Alan  Muir." 
The  author  of  Harold  Saxon  confirms  tho  inference  by  the 
use  of  the  personal  pronoun  belonging  to  the  stronger  sex,  and 
even  a  reviewer  is  unaccustomed  to  contradict  a  lady.  Yet  "  every 
•one  who  has  been  so  patient  as  to  read  this  history  with  common 
•care  "  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  third  volume  will  have  pondered 
in  much  perplexity  the  opening  sentences  of  a  chapter  which,  in- 
deed, bears  as  a  heading  "  Her  Pretty  Way  " : — 

Unless  the  readers  of  this  story  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  life, 
each  of  them  has  known  at  some  time  the  sensation  of  relief  which  follows 
when  we  throw  oil'  a  tight-litting  garment  pnt  on  without  consideration 
and  worn  with  excruciating  pain  ;  while  ull  the  time  we  have  Iwen  f.ir.vl 
to  look  pictures  of  attention  or  enjoyment.  The  reviving  circulation,  the 
expanded  lung,  the  freer  breath,  the  relief  from  torture,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  felicitous  experiences  of  humau  life,  and  almost  repay  the 
sutferer  for  the  past. 

Mr.  Alan  Muir  may  have  known  in  his  day  the  miseries  of  tight 
hoots;  but  these  are  not  usually  known  as  "  garments."  As  a 
■Scotchman  he  may  have  also  groaned  in  spirit  under  other  bonds 
•of  fashion  to  which  a  Southerner  would  patiently  submit ;  yet 
"  the  expanded  lungs  "  and  "  freer  breath  "  of  relief  do  not  fall  in 
with  such  a  supposition,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  waistcoat- 
buttons  could  bear  the  strain  which  the  author  so  feelingly 
-describes.  Another  and  analogous  difficulty  meets  the  patient 
reader  a  little  further  on  : — 

Mrs.  Vesey's  dress  wa3  nothing  short  of  faultless.  Five-and -twenty 
years  ago,  fair  reader,  a  bonnet  was  a  bonnet  indeed  ...  it  was  a  bonnet 
that  coveted  the  whole  head,  and  the  neck,  nnd  the  ears,  and  came  down 
under  the  chin,  and  was  tied  with  a  substantial  bow  of  ribbon.  It  did,  as 
one  must  confess,  faintly  suggest  the  idea  of  a  coalscuttle  ;  but  .  .  .  mighty 
.as  the  bonnet  was  in  size,  it  yet  allowed  the  sun  to  behold  something  of  a 
neck  of  very  queenly  mould. 

The  ordinary  male  writer,  before  presuming,  if  he  presumed  at 
all,  to  describe  such  mysteries,  would  have  turned  to  the  pages  of 
a  recognized  authority,  and,  instructed  by  John  Leech,  would 
scarcely  have  identified  the  "  Kiss-me-quick  ■  bonnet  of  "  five-aud- 
twenty  years  ago  "  either  with  the  earlier  "  coalscuttle  9  or  with 
Alan  Muir's  description  of  it.  To  a  young  lady,  certainly,  the 
fashions  of  1855  would  seem  as  much  ancient  history  as  those  of 
1830  :  but  then  the  author  of  Harold  Sa.voii  is  not  a  youug  lady, 
but  a  man.  As  a  man,  too,  we  cannot  concede  to  him  any  indul- 
gence on  the  plea  of  "  Valium  et  mutabile  semper,"  which  we  should 
willingly  grant  in  the  case  of  a  lady  novelist  who  might  provoke 
•us  half-a-dozen  times  in  as  many  consecutive  chapters  to  the  con- 
tradictory assertions  that  the  book  was  tolerably  readable,  and 
intolerably  foolish. 

The  principle  that  in  a  modern  novel  the  hero  should  b3  in  love 
with  three  women  at  once,  of  whom  one  at  least  should  be 
married,  ha3  been  established  by  so  high  an  authority,  and  has 
been  so  recently  re-affirrned,  that  no  reasonable  objection  can  be 
taken  to  Harold  Saxon's  relations  with  Gertrude  Treasure, 
Kathleen  O'lirien,  and  the  lady  of  the  bonnet,  except  possibly  on 
•the  ground  that  he  was  a  clergyman.  Even  this  criticism  has  been 
anticipated  by  the  author,  who  assures  us  that  the  clerical  hero  did 
.not  believe  anything,  and  therefore  confined  his  ministrations  in 
Theodosia  Chapel  to  its  pulpit,  carefully  avoiding  the  reading- 
desk.  Sermons,  as  reported  or  conceived  by  writers  of  contempo- 
rary fiction,  are  usually  deep  and  wondrous  utterances,  breathing 
we  know  not  what  of  soul-agonies  and  the  like;  and  Alan  Muir 
has  faithfully  copied  the  regulation  pattern.  In  Harold  Saxon's 
case  this  style  may  have  been  true  to  nature ;  for  it  is  known  that 
somewhere  about  the  time  of  his  ordination  the  Bishop  of  Loudon 
requested  from  one  of  his  candidates  information  whether  the  sermon 
submitted,  as  was  then  customary,  to  the  Episcopal  judgment  was 
intended  for  an  educated  or  an  uneducated  congregation.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  Bishop  remarked,  they  will  not  understand  a  word 
-of  it;  in  the  former,  they  will  tbink  that  you  are  mad.  And  Mr. 
Saxon,  whose  stoty  is  described  as  "of  the  Church  and  the 
world,"  began  his  experiencies  of  the  Church  in  the  East-end  of 
London.  This  region,  as  the  ancient  manor  of  Stebonheath,  was 
formerly  a  favourite  royal  hunting-ground,  and  has  since  passed  1 
into  the  hands  of  the  novelists,  who  range  in  it  at  their  '< 
will,  starting  by  general  consent  such  game  as  they  may  i 
please.  It  is  therefore  quite  natural  to  learn  that  in  the  parish 
of  Whitechapel  '*  on  every  acre  there  dwelt  a  thousand  heathen," 
the  area  of  the  parish  consisting  actually  of  174  acres,  with 
a   population,  including  many  Jew*  and  some  Christians,  of 

*  Harold  Saxon  :  a  Stvri/  of  the  OuircU  and  the  World.  By  Alan  Muir, 
Author  of  "  Children's  Cbildreu"    3  Tola,    London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  , 
Co.  1881. 


34,874.  The  larger  Whitechapel  Union,  on  an  area  of  406 
acres,  has  an  average  population  of  189  to  the  acre;  but  "a 
thousand  "  certainly  sounds  better  in  a  story,  especially  "  heathen." 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  natural  to  find  the  liector  of  Whitechapel 
"  casting  his  big  body  on  the  little  lodging-house  sofa,  which 
squeaked  like  a  mouse  as  it  felt  the  descent  of  the  ponderous 
frame "  in  his  preparation  "  to  smoke  a  quiet  pipe "  with  the 
curate.  But  from  the  East  End  the  scene  rapidly  changes  to 
"Great  Axemouth,"  a  "  city  "  somewhere  on  the  southern  coast, 
where,  as  is  usual  in  "  cities,"  the  clerical  element  in  society  was 
strong.  There  were,  in  fact,  rather  more  than  forty  clergymen, 
of  whom  "about  thirty  were  of  the  Gossamer,"  or  Low  Church, 
"  party ;  about  five  of  the  Threshem,"  or  nigh  Churchmen, 
while  "  tho  Moderates,  as  represented  by  the  Vicar,  may  have 
been  half-a-dozen  more."  Great  Axemouth,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, differed  from  other  cities  in  the  curious  fact  that  the 
head  of  its  hierarchy  was  not  the  Bishop  with  his  Chapter 
of  Cathedral  clergy ;  but  a  modest  "  Vicar,"  with  400/.  a  year, 
whose  patron,  and  possibly  lay  rector  as  well,  was  a  young; 
baronet  given  to  breakfasting  on  brandy  and  beefsteaks,  and  to 
making  presents  of  diamonds,  at  a  cost  of  500/.,  to  Miss  Fanny 
Feathertoe,  "  the  queen  of  burlesque  "  at  a  "  London  theatre  where 
beauty  and  dancing  are  .always  to  be  found,"  and  in  private  life 
an  estimable  young  lady  who  lived  at  home  with  her  old  mother, 
"  kept  her  heart  faithfully  for  the  man  of  her  choice,  a  fellow- 
actor,  and  kept  her  presents,  too."  There  was  a  bishop  somewhere 
about,  available  on  emergency  for  the  Great  Axemouth  people,  "  a 
quiet,  fatherly  ecclesiastic,"  "  mild,  whitehaired,"  and  "  old  " ;  but 
of  him  we  catch  only  a  passing  glimpse  in  his  easy  chair  as' he 
deplores  many  times  over  his  inability  to  "  refuse  to  induct "  to 
the  vacant  vicarage  a  certain  Iteverend  John  Kudd,  a  popular 
preacher  who  appears  in  the  second  volume  with  a  black  eye,  and 
who  disappears  from  the  scene  in  the  third,  "half  under  the  vestry 
table  "  before  evening  service,  "  delivering  a  second  handful  into 
the  mouth  of  the  organist,  which  finishes  oft'  his  front  teeth.''  It 
may  be  well  to  explain  in  passing  that  the  author  of  Harold  Sa  von, 
in  common  with  many  older  and  wiser  persons,  disapproves  of  the 
buying  and  selling  of  church  patronage  through  ecclesiastical 
agents ;  and  that,  by  way  of  emphasizing  this  censure,  the  represen-: 
tative  of  this  agent  class,  one  Mr.  Augustus  Fly,  is  made  to  enter 
on  his  profession  by  being  physically  kicked  downstairs,  a  process 
which  is  repeated  metaphorically  by  his  biographer  at  intervals 
throughout  the  story.  The  early  client  of  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Harold  Saxon,  is  made  also  to  fall  downstairs,  but  with  no  other 
assistance  than  that  of  a  small  dog,  and  with  results  which  prove 
in  the  end  highly  beneficial  to  hi3  fortunes. 

Next  to  the  extermination  of  traffickers  in  advowsons,  the  pur- 
pose, if  there  be  a  purpose,  with  which  this  story  has  been  written 
would  seem  to  be  the  exhibition  of  a  remedy  for  the  Agnosticism 
of  the  day,  especially  as  it  prevails  among  interesting  young  men 
and  is  associated  in  their  views  of  life  with  a  contempt  for  young! 
ladies  and  a  general  disbelief  in  love.  The  charm  is  effectual,  to ■ 
be  sure ;  but,  like  many  of  the  charms  of  the  middle  ages,  its  ex- 
tended use  is  hindered  by  the  two  difficulties  that  it  is  very  costly, 
and  that  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it  can  be  secured  are 
more  than  exceptional.  Two  heiresses  with  something  approaching 
half  a  million  between  them  are  not  waiting  everywhere  to  solve 
the  perplexities  of  the  drifting  clergyman  and  the  demented  lay- 
man, his  friend  ;  nor  is  it  usual  for  a  well-endowed  young  lady  to 
lie  stone-dead  and  cold  in  a  deserted  house  by  the  sea,  which  the 
storm-waves  are  preparing  each  moment  to  dash  into  ruins,  while 
notice  is  on  its  way  to  the  coroner,  till  it  suddenly  occurs  to  her 
to  begin  to  sing,  and  then  to  ask,  as  she  stands  "  flooded  in  the 
moonlight,''  " '  Why ' — with  a  pause  of  fatigue  before  she  went  on 
— '  why  have  you  left  me  alone  so  long  in  that  cold  room  ? ' " 

This  young  person  is  Miss  Gertrude  Treasure ;  and  the  two 
gentlemen  thus  addressed  are  Harold  Saxon  and  one  Donoughmore 
O'Brien.  To  the  former  she  had  become  casually  engaged  many 
years  before,  and  had  kept  up  an  all'ectionate  correspondence  with 
him  as  her  "  darling  old  man."  She  bad  declined,  indeed,  on 
various  pretexts,  to  marry  him,  as  to  which,  seeing  that  he  had 
private  reasons  of  his  own  to  consider,  he  did  not  much  complain. 
But  as  the  plot  of  the  story  depends  on  Harold's  entire  ignorance 
of  any  relation  between  Gertrude  and  G'Brien,  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  triding  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  make 
O'Brien,  after  relating  to  Harold  the  history  of  his  secret  mar- 
riage, go  on  to  tell  how  not  long  afterwards  his  brother  Anthony 
"  threw  a  note  on  the  table  before  "  him,  saying,  "  Your  friend 
Miss  Treasure  desired  me  to  give  this  to  you  privately."  It  was 
the  key  to  the  whole  secret ;  and  nothing  whatever  comes  of  it. 
It  is,  however,  due  to  the  author  to  state  that  mere  conditions  of 
sequence  in  time  are  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  his  work.  The  second  heroine  remained  with 
her  father  and  her  two  brothers  at  Florence  till  she  was  fourteen  ; 
and  she  was  just  "entering  upon  her  thirteenth  summer  "  when,  after 
the  return  of  the  family  to  England,  she  is  first  introduced  to  the 
reader.  Upon  the  tragic  history  of  this  young  lady's  two  brothers,: 
Donoughmore  and  Anthony  O'Brien — the  sudden  end  of  the  one,  the 
stormv  despair  of  the  other — we  would  dwell  if  it  were  possible. 
They  were  twins ;  they  grew  up  exactly  like  each  other ;  they 
were  dressed  with  faultless  care,  and  that  "  dress,  down  to  the 
smallest  particular,"  was  the  same  in  both.  In  one  moment,  too,  they 
met  their  fate.  jSworn  by  the  bond  of  brotherhood  never  to  desert 
each  other,  bound  by  the  maxims  of  an  adamantine  philosophy  to 
defy,  or  tj  deny,  all  charms  of  woman,  they  both  fell  hopelessly  in 
love  with  Gertrude  Treasure  the  first  moment  they  saw  her  at  the 
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icheon  table  of  her  father  the  rich  farmer.    But  across  our 
st  determiued  efforts  to  think  of,  or  to  describe,  the  con- 
uent  catastrophe^  with  fitting  seriousness,  there  come  the 
mories  of  Alice  in  her  interview  with  the  two  brothers  who 
ssolved  to  have  a  battle,''  and  Donoughmore  and  Anthony 
nsform  themselves  into  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  while 
i  phial  which  had  contained  the  deadly  draught  becomes  the 
:le  white  rattle  lying  on  the  ground.    If  again  we  try  to  picture 
m  his  own  and  "  Gertrude's  story  "  the  agony  of  the  surviving 
bther  as  he  "went  hither  and  thither  over  the  grounds,"  his 
Clothes  and  face  torn  with  branches  of  trees — what  a  face  ! 
'.  rn,  gashed  in  several  places,  covered  with  blood  and  disfigured 
i  th  dust " — yet  another  figure  arises  from  still  earlier  memory  of 
3  man  who,  "  wondrous  wise  "  as  the  philosophic  Donoughmore 
[nself,  had  like  him  "jumped  into  a  quickset  hedge  "  with  as 
[i&strous  consequences.    It  is  useless  to  make  any  further  at- 
npt ;  but  we  may  suggest  to  the  author  that  the  machinery  by 
;;ans  of  which  the  distracted  husband  is  concealed  by  Gertrude 
just  a  little  too  extravagant  and  impossible  for  waking  readers. 
But  Harold  Saxon  is  not  a  book  for  serious  criticism.    Its  simple 
horance  of  affairs  in  the  Church,  and  its  happy  innocence  of  the 
brld  and  its  bad  ways — for  the  chapters  about  Miss  Fanny 
.■athertoe  are  charming  in  this  respect,  and  the  boat  incident  with 
rs.  Vesey  shows  that  there  are  other  things  with  which  the 
nter  is  as  little  familiar  as  with  the  "  mushroom  "  hat,  which 
mid  undoubtedly  have  formed  Muriel's  "  head-gear "  on  the 
casion — are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  form  which  the  specula- 
>ns  of  modern  unbelief  are  made  to  assume.    "  The  struggle," 
ie3  Donoughmore,  suddenly,  as  they  stand  by  the  seashore, 
■hall  not  be  long": — 

The  order  of  nature  is  doomed.  The  sun  shall  set  to  rise  no  more.  The  last 
am  of  light  shall  be  swept  from  the  sky  amidst  the  roar  of  some  universal 
•nado,  which  shall  be  the  herald  of  returning  anarch}'.  And  if  nature  be 
us  doomed  to  extinction,  who  shall  express  the  brittleness  of  human  joy  ? 
iture  is  the  struggle  of  the  universe  to  escape  from  chaos.  But  deep  shall 
allow  up  deep.  Society  shall  sink  and  be  lost  in  the  gulf  of  nature, 
iture  shall  drop  into  the  gulf  of  chaos.  I  see  the  globe  wrecked.  I  hear 
e  helpless  cries  of  her  millions  as  she  rushes  wildly  into  the  blackness  of 
me  untrodden  destruction. 

"hether  this  prose-ode  be  original,  or  deliberately  "  after  "  Bon 
aultier's  "  Death  of  Space,"  it  is  equally  deserving  of  high  praise, 
>th  for  its  conception  and  execution.  As  a  vision  of  "  Infinity 
eeping  into  her  shell "  it  i3  almost  perfect. 

As  with  some  of  the  characters  of  Harold  Saxon,  in  wli03e  stead 
her  figures  will  rise  than  those  which  the  author  presents  to  us, 
i  it  is  with  the  personality  of  Alan  Muir.  He  is,  we  know,  a 
an  of  experience  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  stern  and  severe; 
it  yet  there  does  arise  persistently  the  picture  of  a  freshly-eman- 
jpated  schoolgirl,  whose  first  blushing  literary  effort,  Children's 
ftildren — a  book  which  we  have  not  the  happiness  of  remernber- 
g — had  for  its  subject  Dolls,  and  who  has  been  wont  to  charm 
3r  room-mates  with  thrilling  or  entrancing  stories  in  those  delicious 
alf-hours  when  the  candles  are  put  out,  and  all  talking  strictly 
>rbidden,  and  when  the  horror  or  the  suspense  of  the  narrative 
eepened  as  some  approaching  footstep  suggested  the  dread  of  a 
>88  of  conduct-marks  all  round.  "What  need  could  there  be  of 
alanced  probabilities  in  the  plot,  or  of  precise  consistency  in 
etails,  when  the  auditors  were  softly  dropping  off  to  sleep,  and 
erhaps  the  story-teller  herself  found  the  directions  about  wearing 
ie  diamond  locket  fading  away  from  her  own  thought  as  com- 
letely  as  they  faded  from  the  consciousness  of  Gertrude  in  her 
■ance  ?  With  such  a  vision  before  our  eyes,  we  could  not  find  it 
i  our  hearts  to  write  a  word  in  unkindly  criticism  of  the  lively 
ad  harmless  nonsense  whicli  has  amused  us  in  Harold  Saxon. 


THE  INGENIOUS  KNIGHT  DON  QUIXOTE.* 

T>UT  for  all,  to  my  seeming,"  said  Don  Quixote  to  the  author 
-U  at  Barcelona,  "  this  transiting  of  one  language  into 
lother — excepting  those  queens  of  tongues,  (i reek  and  Latin— is 
inch  like  beholding  a  Flemish  tapestry  from  the  wrong  side, 
here,  although  the  figures  bo  seen,  yet  are  they  so  covered  with 
treads  which  hide  them,  that  their  smoothness  and  beauty  cannot 
)  seen."  The  quotation  might  appropriately  be  Uiken  as  a  motto 
id  plea  for  considerate  criticwm  by  whoever  undertake  s  1 1  i •  -  difli- 
ilt  task  of  rendering  Dm  Quicoteinl,  English.  Th-- smoothness, 
i  other  words,  the  flowing  stylo  of  the  original,  is  f.tr  from  making 
ie  task  any  easier.  It  is  by  no  means  in  one  of  those  "  easy 
nguages"  the  translating  of  which  "  argues  neither  renins  nor 
oquence."  Yet  our  translators  have  apparently  been  hitherto  of 
different  opinion.  They  have  treated  Cervantes  with  a  carele**- 
sss  few  Englishmen  would  be  bold  enough  to  show  to  the 
assies.  His  work  has  been  made  a  vehicle  for  th«  translators' 
tvn  literary  quarrels  or  satire  ;  it  has  been  rendered  by  workmen 
ho  had  no  qualification  for  the  undertaking  beyond  a  love  for 
te  original,  and  it  has  been  done  as  hack  work.  Allowing  that 
ie  merits  of  his  English  style  nro  to  exempt  Shelton  from  this 
sneral  censure,  yet  his  work  is  inaccurate,  and  the  translation 
hich  goes  by  hi*  name  is  probably  not  all  by  his  hand.  More- 
JGT,  even  if  his  rendering  were  free,  from  mistaken,  it,  girea  no 
>nger  a  true  picture  of  the  original.     It  is  now  in  stylo  much 

•  The  Iiuteniout  Kniyhl  Dim  Qm.rnle  ilr  In  Mnuhn.  Connoted  by 
'Igucl  de  Cervnntcs  Soavedra.  \  nnw  Translation  from  th«  <  iru-inni* 
'  1605  and  1608,  by  A.  J.  DuflieM.     London  :  «'.  Regan  I'aul  &  <  0, 


the  older  of  the  two.  The  Castilian  of  Cervantes  is,  as  Don  Juan 
Valera  insists,  "  not  a  dead  language  " ;  it  is,  with  few  and  unim- 
portant exceptions,  the  language  which  is  spoken  to-day.  In  the 
meantime  the  whole  tone  of  English  prose-writing  has  undergone 
a  profound  modification.  The  Spanish  of  Cervantes  is  simpler 
and  freer  of  movement  than  the  English  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  translator  who  undertakes  to  present  the  Don  in  an  English 
dress  to-day  would  therefore  do  better  to  take,  if  not  Thackeray, 
at  least  Fielding,  for  his  model,  rather  than  mould  his  style  on 
Ben  Jonson.  The  Spanish  language  has  been  far  more  stationary 
than  ours.  Its  literature  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  French 
during  the  last  century,  and  lost  colour  and  character  in  conse- 
quence. The  few  writers  of  that  period  were  men  of  little  or  no 
originality.  The  principles  and  the  style  they  adopted  were  in 
them  mere  echoes — the  letter,  but  not  the  spirit,  of  French  litera- 
ture ;  and,  being  utterly  uncongenial  to  Spanish  taste,  struck  no 
root.  The  literary  revival  of  this  century  has  produced  nothing 
great,  but  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  national.  It  has  drawn 
for  its  style  on  the  language  of  the  people,  which  remained  un- 
changed under  the  French  varnish  of  the  Court  and  the  academies, 
or  it  has  reverted  to  the  great  models  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  best  writers  of  this  generation — Castro  y  Serrano,  for  instance, 
or  Pedro  de  Alarcon — are  nearer  Cervantes,  or  even  Santa  Teresa, 
than  they  are  to  the  Padre  Isla.  There  was  not  life  enough  in 
the  Spanish  literature  of  the  last  century  to  modify  the  language. 
The  utmost  it  could  do  was  to  introduce  a  few  Gallicisms,  which 
are  now  being  weeded  out. 

If  there  is,  then,  any  foundation  for  these  observations,  it  follows 
that  an  English  translator  of  Don  Quixote  should  avoid  going 
to  the  English  contemporaries  of  Cervantes  for  his  style ;  since, 
even  supposing  him  to  be  successful  in  his  reconstruction 
of  the  language  of  a  former  generation,  the  result  would  only 
be  that  sort  of  literal  rendering  which  is  no  true  translation. 
Still  more  should  he  be  careful  to  avoid  using  words  which 
are  older  than  his  original.  The  main  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  Mr.  DufBeld's  translation  is  that  he  does  both  of  these 
things,  adding  to  the  difficulty  whicli  must  exist  in  translating 
Cervantes  the  further  difficulty  of  putting  back  the  language- 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  His  translation,  though 
not  free  from  errors,  is  more  generally  accurate  than  any  hitherto 
made.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  has  added  nothing  of  his- 
own,  while  the  very  few  suppressions  he  has  made  do  not  affect 
the  substance  of  the  book,  and  are  justified  by  changes  in  taste, 
but  the  effort  to  be  archaic  hampers  his  style,  and  leads  him  into 
anachronisms.  The  following  quotation  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr. 
Duffield's  style.  It  is  from  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  part, 
which  gives  the  Don's  adventures  among  the  goat-herds  : — 

Seeing  him  [i.e.  Sanchn]  standing  his  master  said  to  him,  "That  thou 
mayo-t  know  the  good  which  is  comprehended  in  knight-errantry  and  how 
quickly  they  who  exercise  themselves  in  ministering  to  it  come  to  be 
honoured  and  esteemed  of  all  the  world,  I  desire  that  thou  seat  thyself  here, 
at  my  .-ide,  and  in  company  with  these  good  people,  and  be  one  and  the 
same  with  111c,  who  am  thy  master  and  natural  lord,  and  eat  of  my  disli 
and  drink  out  of  the  cup  out  of  w  hicli  I  drink,  for  of  knight-errantry  may 
be  said  the  same  as  of  love,  that  it  levels  all  things." 

"Gramercy,"  quoth  Sancho,  "  but  I  can  tell  your  worship  that  if  I  had 
plenty  to  eat,  I  could  eat  it  as  well  and  better  standing  and  by  myself  than 
if  I  were  seated  on  a  level  with  an  emperor.  And  besides,  if  1  must  speak 
the  truth,  I  relish  much  more  what  I  eat  in  my  corner  without  niceties  and 
ceremonies  even  though  it  be  bread  and  onions  than  turkey  cocks  at  other 
tables  where  I  am  forced  to  chew  slowly,  drink  little,  wipe  me  often, 
neither  sneeze  nor  cough  when  I  have  a  mind  to,  nor  do  other  things 
which  solitude  and  liberty  grant.  Argal.good  master,  these  honours  which 
your  worship  would  put  on  DM  for  being  minister  and  follower  of  knight- 
errantry — as  I  am  being  squire  to  your  worship — change  them  info  other 
things  whicli  may  be  of  more  advantage  ;md  prolit  to  me;  for  these,  though 
I  hold  them  to  have  been  received  in  full,  I  renounce  from  here  to  the  end  of 
the  world." 

*'  For  all  that,"  said  Don  Quixote,  "  thou  hast  to  sit  theo  down  ;  for  ho 
who  humbles  himself  God  shall  exalt,"  and  taking  him  by  the  arm  he  com- 
pelled him  to  sit  near  himself. 

Now  this  passage,  which,  as  we  have  already  snid,  is  a  fair  ex- 
ample of  Mr.  Dullield's  manner,  illustrates  what  is  worst  and  best 
in  it  happily  enough.  It  is  an  accurate  translation  ;  but  wo  fool 
that  the  style  i.s  not  natural  to  t ho  translator — that  he  is  con- 
scious of  effort  in  composing — which  is  the  effect  least  produced 
by  (,'ervnntes,  one  of  the  most  spontaneous  of  writers.  Besides 
Mr.  Du  llield  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  choose  words  whicli  are 
antiquated  or  peculiar,  and  therefore  improperly  put  in  the  mouth 
of  fsiiiiflio.  A  certain  pedantry  is  proper  enougii  to  tho  master, 
when  consciously  playing  the  part  ot  knight-errant,  though  at 
other  times  he  is  perfectly  unnllerted  ;  but  Suncho's  language  is 
that  which  his  worthy  descendants  are  speaking  at  this  moment, 
except  when;  he  uses  an  ambitious  word  picked  up  from  the  Don 
or  a  scrap  of  Latin  from  the  priest.  It  docs  not  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course,  because  n  conceited  clown  in  Slmkspeuro  used 
tie-  Word  "nrgnl,"  that  it  is  n  proper  translation  for  Saneho's 
'•  imi  que,  '  or  that  minister  is  u  proper  tendering  for  his  "  mini.tro.'' 
The  hitter,  rs  mi  ecclesiastical  word  applied  to  the  servants  in  tho 
Meiistrv,  meant  something  very  di&MOt  from  "minister"  for 
Sancho.  Mr.  Dullield  *e«ms  to  us  to  yield  too  often  to  tho  tempta- 
tion of  iming  1111  out-of-the-way  or  utterly  obsolete  word  without 
regard  for  the  fact  that  th<«  Spnnish  original  is  utill  in  familiar 

use,     An   instance  of   this  in  found  in   the  frequent    1  f 

the  word  "  rouncy,''  ns  a  translation  for  rocin.  Not  only  does 
Mr,  Doflakl  use  it  111  the  narrative,  but  he  puts  it  in  tho 
mouth  of  tho  housekeeper,  who  would  have  been  considerably 
surprised  to  lind  herself  speaking  an  unknown  tongM.  Tlio  us© 
of  the  word  is  hardly  justified  by  a  quotation  from  the  (  aider- 
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bury  Tales.  Much  of  Chaucer  was  obsolete  long  before  1605,  and 
we  may  ask,  Why  stop  at  Chaucer  ?  Once  set  on  so  pood  a  road, 
why  not  go  right  back  to  King  Alfred,  his  well  of  English  is  even 
lees  defiled.  And  there  aro  many  other  words  of  the  same  kind — 
"  asered  "  as  the  translation  of  seco,  "  ruthful,"  "  cautelous,"  and 
so  on,  words  which,  as  they  are  antiquated,  need  not  have  been 
used  to  translate  the  commonest  Spanish  words. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Duflield  completely  free  from  mistranslation  pure  and 
simple.  "  Del  saliumerio  os  hago  gracia "  is  rendered  "  For  the 
perfumery  I  thank  you,"  as  if  the  original  had  been  "  Os  doy 
graoias."  The  word  used  ought  to  have  been  excuse  or  remit. 
"  Windmills  of  eleven  stories,"  for  "  molinos  do  once  piedras,"  is 
perhaps  a  misprint  for  "  stones,"  though  we  do  not  find  it  in  the 
errata.  In  the  expression  "cnballero  asnalmente,"  Cervantes  makes 
a  play  on  words,  such  as  he  was  very  fond  of,  and  which  is  perhaps 
not  capable  of  exact  translation,  but  "mounted  asswise"  is  surely 
a  mistake.  Tho  point  of  the  original  lies  in  the  fact  that  "  cabal- 
lero"  means  both  horseman  and  knight  in  Spanish.  Perhaps  it 
could  not  have  been  preserved  in  any  case,  but  it  need  not 
have  been  thus  replaced.  The  Don  was  not  mounted  like 
an  ass,  but  on  an  ass.  Once  or  twice  Mr.  Duflield  contrives  to 
unite  in  one  sentence  a  too  literal  translation  and  a  mistake.  Thus 
the  Don's  challenge  to  the  traders  from  Toledo,  "Todo  el  mundo 
se  tenga  si  todo  el  mundo  no  coufiesa"  is  rendered  by  "Halt  all 
the  world,  and  let  all  the  world  confess,"  whereas  the  Knight  of 
La  Mancha  ordered  everybody  to  stop  unless  everybody  con- 
fessed what  he  desired  them  to  confess  as  to  the  beauty  of  tho 
peerless  Dulcinea.  Thus,  too,  we  have  "  successes"  for  "  sucesos," 
and  "  gracious  artifice  "  for  "  gracioso  artiticio."  One  of  Mr. 
Dulfield's  mistakes  is  made  prominent  by  occurring  in  a  passage 
-which  he  has  selected  for  comparison  with  a  passage  from  his 
predecessors.  Ho  gives  ''  palace  woods  "  for  "  rincoues  de  los 
palacios  "  where  Motteux  has  accurately  translated  the  "  corner 
■of  great  men's  houses." 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Duffield's  translation  we  have  a  few  observa- 
tions to  make  on  his  prefatory  matter.  Mr.  Duflield  advances  a 
theory  that  Cervantes  had  a  hidden  meaning ;  that  he  was  making 
a  disguised  attack  on  despotism,  priestcraft,  and  even,  as  we 
gather,  on  at  least  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  asserts 
confidently  that  the  clergy  felt  themselves  assailed,  and  tried,  if 
not  to  suppress  the  book,  at  least  to  damage  it.  We  cannot 
find  any  evidence  in  support  of  either  statement.  The  book 
could  never  have  been  published  without  the  consent  of  the  In- 
quisition, which,  had  it  pleased  it,  could  have  immediately  sup- 
pressed it.  As  for  the  esoteric  doctrine  theory,  which  is  mainly 
■due  to  L.  Viardot,  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  such  forced  inter- 
pretations, and  ingenuity  in  finding  references  where  none  were 
meant,  as  would  equally  serve  to  prove  that  the  book  was  written 
to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  squaring  the  circle.  But  Mr. 
Duflield  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  his  explanations.  Not 
■only  was  Cervantes  a  great  religious  reformer,  but  his  book 
was  written  to  abolish  the  books  of  chivalry  :  not  to  laugh  at  mere 
bad  literature,  which  was  the  intention  with  which  Cervantes  un- 
-doubtedly  began  it,  but  to  free  Spain  from  "  that  form  of  delirium 
which  comes  from  the  unnatural  excitement  of  the  fancy."  The 
•whole  country  was  given  up  "  to  the  dazzling  wonders  of  a 
heavenly,  an  earthly,  and  an  infernal  chivalry  which  made  men 
uaad."  Putting  aside  the  question  how  far  this  is  a  true  descrip- 
tion of  tho  books  of  chivalry,  we  have  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  men  of  Spain's  greatest  generation  who  were  made 
"  mad  "  by  them.  The  works  which  formed  the  favourite  reading 
■during  boyhood  of  such  men  as  Cortes  and  Diego  de  Meudoza 
cannot  have  been  merely  noxious.  Besides,  if  the  literary  taste  of 
the  country  was  in  this  corrupt  state,  how  came  it  that  Don 
Quixote  had  such  immediate  aud  complete  success  ?  The  fact  is 
that  books  of  chivalry  were  falling  into  discredit  long  before  Cer- 
vantes attacked  them,  both  in  and  out  of  Spain.  Mr.  Duflield  would 
appear  to  be  so  eager  to  explain  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  hero's 
life  and  book  that  he  has  Deen  somewhat  hasty  in  his  examin- 
ation of  the  facts.  This  becomes  still  more  noticeable  in  his 
sketch  of  Cervantes's  life.  Mr.  Duflield  tells  us  that  Cervantes 
was  born  "on  the  9th  of  October,  1547— at  least  so  it  has  been 
said  in  ofiicial  quarters  " ;  whereas  all  that  is  known  is  that  he 
was  baptized  on  that  day.  Again,  he  says  "  he  became  the  friend 
of  the  lather  of  the  Spanish  theatre ''—meaning,  no  doubt,  Lope 
de  Rueda,  who  was  very  far  from  being  the  father  of  the  Spanish 
tkeatre,  and  whom  Cervantes  ouly  says  he  had  seen.  As  to  his 
military  life,  "  Cervantes  .  .  .  enlisted,"  as  Mr.  Dulfield  puts  it, 
"  fir3t  under  the  banner  of  the  Colonna,  but  finally  deciding  for  the 
■career  of  a  soldier,  fought  bis  first  and  last  battle  under  Prince 
Don  John  of  Austria."  He  was  throughout  a  Spanish  soldier  in 
Don  Diego  de  Urbina's  company  in  the  tercio  of  Moncada;  and, 
although  Mark  Anthony  Colonna  was  a  general  in  Philip  II.'s 
service  at  one  time,  he  was  then  commanding  the  pallets  of  the 
Pope  ;  and,  moreover,  Cervantes  never  was  in  the  service  of  that 
family.  At  Lepanto  his  galley  was  stationed  with  the  Venetian 
squadron  of  Barberigo;  aud,  so  far  from  that  being  his  last  battle, 
he  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Tunis  ;  and,  after  his  release 
from  captivity,  he  re-enlisted  for  the  invasion  of  Portugal  and  the 
Terceiras  under  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  was  in  the  fight 
Against  the  French.  We  recognize  the  zeal  with  which  Mr.  Duf- 
lield has  set  about  his  dillicult  task,  and,  while  we  acknowledge 
the  success  which  he  has  attained,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the 
iosty  and  uncritical  spirit  displayed  in  some  parts  of  his  work. 


MAX  MILLER'S  SELECTED  ESSAYS.* 

MR.  MAX  MULLER  has  reprinted,  in  two  handy  volumes, 
a  selection  from  his  Essays  on  Language,  Mythology,  and 
Religion.  No  one  has  done  so  much  as  Mr.  Miiller  to  kindle 
English  interest  in  these  subjects.  He  has  a  large  and  activo  band 
of  followers,  and  even  those  who,  like  ourselves,  differ  greatly 
from  Mr.  Miiller 's  explanations  of  the  growth  of  mythology,  must 
admit  that  his  hypothesis  was  a  necessary  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  opinion.  When  philology  became  a  powerful  scientitic 
instrument,  people  naturally  expected  it  to  pick  many  difficult 
locks,  and  it  has  been  freely  applied  as  the  key  of  mythology.  We 
propose  to  examine,  in  this  review,  Mr.  Muller's  use  of  this  key, 
and  to  consider  some  other  explanations  of  the  difficulties  which 
ho  thinks  he  has  solved.  As  Mr.  Miiller  has  subjected  his  work 
"  to  a  more  careful  sifting,"  his  views  may  be  regarded  as,  for  the 
present,  final. 

His  article  on  Comparative  Mythology  (vol.  i.  306)  was 
originally  printed  in  1856  in  the  Oxford  Essays.  It  has  lately,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  "  carefully  sifted."  In  this  essay  (i.  p.  306) 
Mr.  Miiller  remarks : — "  As  far  as  we  can  trace  back  the  footsteps 
of  man,  even  on  the  lowest  strata  of  history,  we  see  that  the 
divine  gift  of  a  sound  and  sober  intellect  belonged  to  him  from  the 
very  first;  and  the  idea  of  a  humanity  emerging  slowly  from  the 
depths  of  an  animal  brutality  can  never  be  maintained  again  in  our 
century."  If  by  "  maintain  "  Mr.  Miiller  means  "  persistently  up- 
hold," this  prediction  has  been  falsified  by  Mr.  Darwin.  As  to 
the  soundness  and  sobriety  of  early  man's  intelligence,  we  fear  the 
remark  is  only  true  in  practical  matters.  In  mythology,  savages 
show  an  insane  credulity,  as  when  an  African  tribe  believes  that 
the  world  was  made  by  a  big  spider.  About  his  daily  life, 
man,  as  soon  as  he  exists,  is  perfectly  wide  awake.  But 
the  backward  races  —  savages  like  the  Australians,  Bush- 
men, Red  Indians,  and  the  rest  —  do  not  display  a  sound 
and  sober  intellect  even  now  in  those  matters  with  which 
Mr.  Miiller  is  concerned — namely,  religion  and  mythology.  The 
very  reverse  is  the  case.  The  credulity  of  savage3 ;  their  ex- ' 
plauations,  neither  sober  nor  sound,  of  the  universe  in  which  they 
find  themselves  are  the  marvel  of  missionaries  from  Charlevoix  to 
Dr.  Moffat.  These  explanations  are  treasured  in  the  mythology 
of  savages,  which  consists,  from  Kamtschatka  to  the  Cape,  and 
from  Australia  to  Lapland,  of  a  series  of  wild  propositions  about 
"gods  and  beasts  aud  men."  Mr.  Max  Miiller  recognizes  in  the 
essay  which  we  are  examining  a  similar  "  insanity  "  in  the  mytho- 
logies of  India,  Greece,  and  Rome.  The  word  "  insanity  "  is  his 
own.  "  Was  there,"  he  asks,  "  a  period  of  temporary  insanity 
through  which  the  human  mind  had  to  pass,  aud  was  it  a  madness 
identically  the  same  in  the  south  of  India  and  the  north  of  Ice- 
land ?  "  (i.  309).  To  this  question  we  reply,  certainly  there  was 
such  a  period,  of  temporary  insanity,  as  civilized  philosophers 
count  madness.  Savages  vary  much  in  intellectual  development,  j 
but  the  common  characteristic  of  all  their  physical,  metaphysical,  j 
and  spiritual  philosophy  is  something  which  certainly,  to  civilized 
men,  has  all  the  appearance  of  lunacy.  Remains  of  this  period  of 
temporary  insanity  are  freely  scattered  through  the  mythologiesof 
the  cultivated  races.  "  The  traditions  of  the  Red  Men,"  says  a 
writer  in  Schoolcraft's  Collection,  "  are  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid 
rendered  into  Indian."  Our  view  would  be  briefly  stated  if  we 
said  that  the  M  tamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  the  traditions  of  Red 
Men,  Eskimo,  Ahts,  Bushmen,  Kanekas,  Zulus,  New  Zealanders,  ' 
Fijians,  rendered  into  Latin.  Ovid  used  the  materials  which  the  j 
ancestors  of  Greeks  and  Romans,  when  they  were  in  the  intellec- 
tual condition  of  Murri  and  Maori,  bequeathed  to  later  religions. 
These  materials  were  the  expressions  of  savage  speculations  which, 
to  modern  ears,  sound  like  insanity. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Mr.  Muller's  theory: 

Let  us  think  [he  says]  of  the  limes  which  could  bear  n  Lykurgos  and  a 
Solon — which  could  found  an  Areopagos  and  the  Olympic  games,  and  how 
can  we  imagine  that,  a  lew  generations  before  that  time,  the  highest  j 
notions  of  the  Godhead  amouj;  the  Greeks  were  adequately  expressed  by  , 
the  story  of  L'rauos  maimed  by  Kronos — of  Kronos  eating  bis  children,  J 
swallowing  a  stone,  and  vomiting  out  alive  his  whole  progeny.  Among  1 
the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  nnd  America  we  hardly  lind  anything  more  j 
hideous  and  revolting. 

A  natural  and  obvious  explanation  of  Mr.  Muller's  difficulty  j 
is  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  were  once  in  the  intellec-  ] 
tual  condition  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  Africa  and  of  America;  that  _ 
they,  like  the  Africans  and  Americans,  found  nothing  incredible 
or  revolting  in  the  "  swallowing  myths,"  and  that  these  myths, 
once  admitted   into  tribal  religion,  got  a  hold  on  mythology 
which  was  never  shaken  olF.    There  is  nothing  contrary  to  ex- 
perience in  this  explanation.    We  know  that  the  Athenians  in 
their  mysteries,  like   the   Australian   Maori  and  the  African 
Bechuanas,  daubed  themselves  over  with  bran  and  clay.  We 
know  that  the  Athenian  maidens  when  they  arrived  at  puberty 
danced  the  bear  dance,  imitating  the  attitudes  of  the  bear,  in  the  ] 
temple  of  Artemis,  just  as  the  daughters  of  the  Australian  Kurnai 
dance  the  bear  dance  now  in  the  ceremony  which  admits  them  to 
the  ranks  of  marriageable  women.   Harpokration,  and  even  Liddell 
md  Scott,  indicate  these  savage  rites  under  the  words  aTtoyAntiv 
ind  upKTcveu:    We  prefer  to  look  on  the  passage  of  the  human 
intellect  from  the  "  temporary  insanity  "  of  savagery  as  one  of 
gradual  evolution.    But,  on  Mr.  Max  Muller's  system,  man's  early 
philosophy  should  have  been  more  rational ;  and  so  Mr.  Miiller 
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as  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  man's  original  soberness  and 
Kindness  were  degraded  to  the  condition  in  which  Greeks  imagined 
te  story  of  Kronos  and  the  stone,  and  the  hideous  mutilation. 
Let  us  examine  now  Mr.  Miiller's  theory  of  "  the  mythopoeic 
jriod."  It  is  hard  to  do  this  properly  in  a  short  review,  where 
e  are  inevitably  obliged  to  give  a  mere  summary  of  a  long  pro- 
333  of  explanation.  As  we  understand  Mr.  Muller,  "  the  ruytho- 
ceic  period  "  (i.  p.  355)  was  "  previous  to  any  national 
aparation  "  of  the  stocks  which  are  spoken  of  as  the  Aryan  race. 
]ren  before  the  separation  the  Aryan  race  was,  as  we  may  say, 
ivilized.  "  They  knew  the  arts  of  ploughing,  of  making  roads, 
if  building  ships  and  carts,  of  weaving  and  sowing,  of  erecting 
trongholds  and  houses,  more  or  less  substantial.  '.  .  .  They 
lad  tamed  the  most  important  domestic  animals  ;  they  were  ac- 
luainted  with  the  most  useful  animals."  Here  we  must  explain 
hat  myths  identical  in  grotesque  and  incredible  hideousness  with 
hose  of  Greece  are  found  among  contemporary  races  which  can- 
lot  plough  or  make  roads,  or  build  ships  or  carts,  and  which 
nave  few  domesticated  animals.  We  should,  therefore,  expect  to 
pnd  similar  myths  among  the  Aryans  also  before  they  could 
plough  or  sow,  or  tame  horses  or  oxen.  Are  we  to  believe  that 
.he  Aryans,  after  they  were  civilized,  evolved  myths  identical  with 
pose  framed  by  other  races  before  they  are  civilized  ?  We  presume 
tthat  this  is  Mr.  Miiller's  theory.  His  explanation  of  Aryan  my- 
thology we  may  attempt  to  state  thus: — Early  language  was 
[necessarily  material,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  physical,  in  its 
character.  Breath,  spirit,  shadow  are  physical  facts,  and  their 
names  became  name3  lor  life,  soul,  ghostly  shade.  Again,  early 
language  had  "  necessarily  "  [why  ?]  "  terminations  expressive  of 
tender  "  ;  so  that  the  names  lor  earth,  sky,  and  so  forth,  "  received, 
not  only  an  individual,  but  a  sexual  character.  .  .  .  What  must 
have  been  the  result  of  this  ?  As  long  as  people  thought  in  lan- 
guage, it  was  simply  impossible  to  speak  of  morning  or  evening,  of 
Bpring  and  winter,  without  giving  to  these  conceptions  something 
of  an  individual,  active,  sexual,  and,  at  last,  personal  character." 
May  we  not  ask  whether  language  was  not  constructed  on  these 
principles  because  early  man  thought  that  all  things  had  a  per- 
sonal character  ?  Mr.  Miiller's  view  is  that  things  acquired  a 
personal  character  in  obedience,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  termi- 
nations of  early  language.  The  Australians  conceive  all  nature  as 
not  only  gifted  with  sex,  but  arranged,  like  the  natives,  into  a 
few  families.  Such  notions  are  universal  among  savages.  Did 
these  notions  give  rise  to  the  languages  in  which  gender  is  denoted, 
|or  did  the  languages  give  rise  to  these  notions?  Leaving  that  part 
■of  the  problem,  we  return  to  Mr.  Miiller's  theory.  All  words  for 
all  nature  in  early  language  implied  life,  sex,  personality.  Here 
we  have  the  genu  of  a  story  about  the  things  of  nature  conceived 
of  as  persons.  But  "  all  these  sayings,  though  mythical,  are  not 
yet  myths.  It  is  the  essential  character  of  a  true  myth  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  intelligible  by  a  reference  to  the  spoken  lan- 
guage." This  sentence,  if  we  correctly  understand  Mr.  Muller, 
contains  the  gist  of  his  theory.  May  we  state  it  shortly  thus : — 
Before  and  after  the  Aryan  separation  a  number  of  personal  and 
.sexual  names  for  the  things  of  nature,  and  of  statements  about 
nature,  existed,  and  were  understood.  Before  and  after  the 
separation  the  different  scattered  tribes  evolved  new  terms, 
lost  the  meanings  of  the  old  names  and  statements,  while 
retaining  the  forms,  and  so  found  themselves  in  posses- 
sion of  a  number  of  traditional  expressions  which  had  ceased 
to  be  anything  but  stories  or  myths.  This  process  would 
be  facilitated  by  the  large  number  of  synonyms  for  the  same 
object  which  exist,  Mr.  Muller  says,  in  the  more  ancient  languages. 
And  thus,  if  our  reading  of  .Mr.  Muller  is  correct,  the  figurative 
terms  of  the  civilized  undivided  and  divided  Aryans  became  the 
myths  of  the  united  and  separated  Aryans.  These  myths,  as  we  havo 
said,  contain  many  features  identical  in  character  with  the  myths  of 
the  lowest  savages.  Wo  are  to  believe  that  language  had  lost  its 
moaning,  and  that  words  had  been  convorted  into  myths  before 
and  a!ter  the  Aryan  separation.  If  myths  grew  up  beforo  the 
separation,  how  long  before  may  the  process  bo  dated  P  May  it 
be  carried  back  to  a  time  when  .Aryans  had  nut  become  civilized, 
but  were  still  in  their  savage  condition  P  If  this  is  granted,  then 
the  Aryan  mytln  which  nro  identical  with  thOM  of  Ahts,  and 
Becliuanas,  and  Murri  arise  from  a  state  of  mind  also  Identical 
with  that  of  low  savages.  Now,  an  investigation  of  tho  intellec- 
tual conditions  of  savages  proves  that  their  myths  uro  the  natural 
expression  of  their  belief  in  ma^ic,  in  thii  intercommunity  ol 
man's  nature  with  tho  nature  of  animals,  plant1*,  winds,  and  stars, 
and  are  a  statement  of  the  results  of  their  crude  efforts  M 
physical  ond  metaphysical  philosophy.  In  shirt,  savage  myths 
aro  tho  fiction  and  philosophy  of  a  childish  and  unsteady 
intellect.  That  condition  of  tho  intellect  is  constantly  being 
examined  by  students  like  Mr.  Tylor  and  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock ;  but  we  are  not  awaro  that  their  researches  havo  any- 
where discovered  amon?  human  beings  the  stage  ol  intellect  and  of 
language,  from  which  Mr.  Muller,  in  tho  esuy  we  aro  examining, 
derives  mythology.  In  that  sta^o  of  language  most  objects  havo 
dozens  of  names,  each  "  originally  an  appellative  or  predicate,  ex- 
pressive of  what  seemed  at  the  time  the  most  characteristic  alti- 
tude of  an  object  "  (i.  376J.  Mr.  Muller  add*,  "  in  the  course  of 
time  tho  greater  portion  of  these  nnmcs  became  useless,  nnd  they 
were  mostly  replaced  in  literary  dialects  by  one  fixed  name,  which 
might  bo  called  the  proper  name  of  such  objects."  Among  the 
innumerable  races  which  have  no  literature,  and  no  literary  dialect, 
do  wo  lind  any  or  many  in  which  tho  sun,  for  example,  the  wind, 
and  tho  dawn,  have  each  between  ten  and  fifty  names?    Do  these 


names  get  applied  to  other  objects  which  happen  to  possess  the 
same  quality?  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  a  body  of  historical 
evidence  for  this  condition  of  language  co-extensive  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  myths  identical  in  ridiculous,  disgusting,  and  in- 
credible character  ?  Mr.  Muller  refers  for  examples  to  the  Vedas 
(>•  377)-  But  the  Vedas  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  singularly 
artificial  compositions  of  an  age  and  a  race  which  may  almost  be 
termed  completely  civilized.  This  being  admitted  by  Sanskrit 
scholars,  what  evidence  about  the  origin  of  religion  or  mythology 
can  we  reasonably  expect  to  derive  from  the  Vedas  ? 

Mr.  Miiller's  theory  of  the  origin  of  myths  presents  many  singular 
difficulties.  One  will  instantly  occur  to  every  reader.  Mr.  Muller, 
like  the  later  Greeks,  like  Pindar  and  Plato,  and  probably  Homer 
(whose  mythology  is  singularly  pure),,  is  horrified  and  astonished 
by  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Greeks  could  believe  in  the  mutila- 
tions and  cannibalisms  and  bestial  amours  of  gods.  Such  beliefs, 
when  found  among  savages,  do  not,  even  to  Mr.  Muller,  appear  so  very 
remarkable.  Cannibal  men,  cruel  men.  men  who  believe  in  their  own 
descent  from  beasts,  naturally  see  little  harm  in  cannibal  gods,  cruel 
gods,  gods  who  intermarry  with  beasts.  But  it  is  odd,  cer- 
tainly, that  Greeks  should  have  had  similar  superstitions.  Mr. 
Miiller's  explanation  is  that  an  accident,  an  inevitable  accident, 
of  language,  degraded  men,  almost  completely  civilized,  to  the 
grovelling  credulity  of  cannibal  savages,  whose  ancestral  heroes 
married  wolves  and  musk  rats,  or  were  crabs  and  crayfishes.  Can 
any  unbiassed  student  doubt  that  the  theory  which  makes  cannibal 
and  bestial  myths  proceed  from  cannibal  and  bestial  minds  is  more 
rational  than  that  which  says  the  myths  were  forced  on 
civilized  minds  by  a  corruption  of  language  ?  Or  are  we  to  aver 
that  Ahts,  and  Dacotabs,  Murri,  and  Khonds,  and  Kanekas,  were 
all  at  one  time  civilized,  that  processes  of  language  corrupted  their 
mythology,  and  that  they  adopted  cruel  and  cannibal  customs,  and 
insane  beliefs  about  kinship  with  animals,  that  they  might  conform 
their  conduct  to  their  new  religion,  the  religion  of  language  in 
decay  ? 

Mr.  Miiller's  theory  is  so  widely  accepted,  and  has  such  almost 
undisputed  sway  in  modern  mythological  speculations,  that  we 
have  thought  it  deserving  of  a  fresh  examination.  Postulating  a 
sober  condition  of  the  primitive  intellect  in  matters  of  mythology, 
Mr.  Miiller  was  compelled  to  devise  a  theory  of  degradation  to 
account  for  classical  mythology.  That  theory  he  based  on  philo- 
logical facts,  for  which  we  ask  a  corresponding  amount  of  evidence. 
But  the  hypothesis  necessarily  falls  into  all  the  perplexities  of  the 
theory  which  makes  degradation  as  the  rule  of  human  evolution. 

In  leaving  this  topic  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  being 
supposed  to  hold  that  no  myths  arise  from  confusions  of  language. 
There  are  plenty  of  such  examples.  Again,  we  go  on  no  theory 
of  man's  slow  emergence  from  "  animal  brutality."  We  take  man 
as  we  find  him, in  Australia,  Africa,  America — as  perfectly  human, 
but  inordinately  childish  in  his  explanations  of  the  universe.  We 
maintain  that  it  was  not  confusion  of  language  which  degraded 
Greek  mythology,  and,  as  a  consequence,  Greek  religion  and 
conduct,  to  a  savagery  like  that  of  Bushmen.  Savage  mythology, 
savage  religion,  savage  practices  were  tho  early  conditions  of 
Greek  thought  and  behaviour,  and  were  never  completely  burned 
away  by  that  ardent  Hellenic  spirit  which  flamed  and  fell  too 
swiftly  to  complete  its  purifying  task. 


FLORA  HEPBURN'S  MARRIAGE.* 

VERY  ONE  knows,  if  only  at  second  hand,  the  disadvantages 
-L^  of  being  surrounded  by  a  melancholy  ocean.  But  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  any  one  is  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  real 
drawbacks  of  that  position  so  fully  us  tho  critic  of  novels,  lie  is 
perpetually  surrounded  by  the  most  melancholy  of  oceans,  an 
ocean  of  first  and  second  books  which  sometimes  promise 
more  or  less  well,  but  which  hardly  ever  perform.  From  what 
wo  remember  of  Mr.  Laurenco  Brooke's  earlier  work,  ho  is  a 
perfon  on  whom  if  not  exactly  great  expectations,  at  any  rate 
expectations  not  wholly  small,  might  havo  been  founded.  His 
Qutm  of  Two  Wofldi  showed  a  certain  faculty  of  imagining 
or  reporting  chnracter,  nnd  a  certain  faculty  of  tolerably  brisk 
and  intonating  narration.  Flora  Jlijilntrn'n  Marriage  ought 
to  havo  ^hown  some  development  and  expansion  of  these  good 
gifts.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  it  chows  a  distinct  nnd  lamcntuhlo 
falling  oil'.  That  there  is  a  certain  repetition  of  the  component 
parts  of  the  former  book  does  not  very  much  matter.  All  our  best 
living  novelists,  and  some  novelists  of  tho  past  who  wero  much 
better  than  nny  now  living,  have  repeated  themselves  constantly. 
If  th"  repetition  is  accompanied  in  each  case  by  some  fresh  display 
of  literary  talent  or  some  fresh  evidence  of  observation  of  human 
nature,  it  may  be  excused, or  even  more  or  less  thankfully  accepted. 
Pot  the  creative  talent  is  not  to  be  hud  for  the  asking,  and  in 
deJknlt  of  it  wo  must  bo  satisfied  with  that  which  is  observant 
mid  analytic. 

I'nluckily,  Flora  /f</>huin'n  Marriage  shows  no  new  evidenco 
of  observation  and  criticism  of  life  on  Mr.  Brooke's  part.  Nay, 
inore.it  gives,  wo  are  afraid,  pretty  clear  evidenco  of  much  ac- 
ceptance of  second-hand  estimate)  of  that  life,  h  thing  altogether 
into!,  r.iblo  in  novel-writing.  It  may  seem  absurd  to  find  fault 
vvilh  a  man  for  spelling  Lalito  with  two  /s,  as  Mr.  Ilrooko 
dues  throughout  his  book,  yet  wo  have  more  than  once  noticed 
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tbat  this  word  is  a  kind  of  shibboleth.  Besides  Mr.  Brooko 
not  merely  spells  the  literal  Lafite  with  two  /s.  but  his  whole  book 
is  a  kind  of  vast  repetition  of  this  blunder.  Flora  Hepburn  is  the 
daughter  of  a  man  of  excellent  family,  and  originally  of  some 
wealth,  who  has  dissipated  most  of  his  means  by  gambling,  and 
has  been  forced  to  retire  to  Ley  bridge,  a  country  place  where  ho 
may  livo  cheaply.  The  theme  of  Mr.  Brooke's  first  volume,  or  of 
most  of  it,  is  the  old  and  well-worn  ono  of  the  pettiness  of 
country  socioty  and  the  rivalry  of  uunioneyed  birth  and  of  moneyed 
vulgarity  therein.  To  handle  this  well  needs  a  very  sure  and  line 
touch  ;  and  Mr.  Brooke's  hand  is  neither  sure  nor  fine.  Hero  is 
an  instance.  Major  Hepburn,  as  wo  have  said,  is  a  middle-aged 
man,  who  ha.s  lived  in  the  best  society.  Tho  time  of  the  book, 
too,  is  apparently  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ;  so  that  he  can- 
not 1)9  said  to  be  of  other  t  han  the  present  generation.  Leybridge 
is  disturbed  by  the  advent  of  two  young  men — a  soap-boiler,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  a  good- 
looking  addition  to  the  garrison  who  has  just  exchanged  from  a 
cavalry  regiment.  Tho  Major  is  asked  by  a  good-natured,  but 
rather  vulgar,  woman  to  come  and  meet  the  latter,  Jack  Charteris, 
and  this  is  what  he  replies: — "I  regret,  my  dear  madam,  that  I 
cannot  assist  at  the  public  glorification  of  this  young  man,  whose 
advent  seems  to  have  created  such  a  stir  in  our  small  world.  But 
at  present  my  health  is  so  indifferent  that  I  should  make  a  poor 
guest.  I  must  beg  you  to  excuse  me.  Mr.  Charteris  will  receive 
so  much  homage  that  he  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  mine."  Mr. 
Brooko  hastens  to  tell  us  that  Major  Hepburn's  mind  was  a  small 
one.  But  we  are  quito  content  to  let  the  question  of  his  capa- 
bility of  representing  the  conversation  and  manners  of  persons 
of  Major  Hepburn's  class  rest  on  this  speech,  which  is  simply 
an  impossible  one  for  a  centleinan  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  "  Very  sorry,  Mrs.  Lake,  not  at  all  , 
well  just  now,"  the  live  Major  would  probably  have  said; 
and,  it'  he  had  been  very  small  and  very  spiteful,  he  might  have 
added,  "  Daresay  the  young  fellow  will  get  on  without  me." 
But  as  for  Graudisoniau  sentences,  such  as  these  we  have  just 
quoted,  Mr.  Brooke  might  just  as  well  have  made  him  speak  in 
Japanese.  So  much  for  the  Hepburn  papa  ;  this  is  the  daughter's 
fashion  of  speech : — "  Have  no  fear  of  me,  papa ;  there  is  no 
roturier  blood  in  my  veins.  I  could  keep  a  whole  regiment  at 
bay.  No  man  will  ever  dare  to  be  disrespectful  to  me.''  We  should 
think  not.  A  young  woman  who  can  talk  like  that  would  cer- 
tainly put  any  number  of  nineteenth-century  regiments  to  .flight. 
As  with  the  p'ere  nohle  and  the  heroine,  so  is  it  with  the  jtune 
premier.  Jack  Charteris,  a  young  gentleman,  and  represented  as 
exceptionally  natural  and  unassuming,  habitually  expresses  him- 
self in  a  style  of  the  noblest  rhetoric  worthy  of  his  own  great- 
grandfather. "I  should  be  very  happy  if  she  would:  but  my 
acquaintance  is  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  ask  her  person- 
ally." This,  translated  from  fiction  into  fact,  is,  we  presume, 
equivalent  to,  "  I  wish  she  would ;  but,  you  see,  I  don't  know  her 
well  enough."  Lieutenant  Charteris,  however,  is  far  from  considering 
such  a  style  of  address  proper  or  pleasing.  Even  in  circumstances 
when  most  men  speak  naturally — that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  mak- 
ing love — he  retains  his  grandiloquence,  and  talks  extracts  from 
the  Polite  Letter-writer.  We  know  few  things  which  spoil  the 
enjoyment  of  a  novel  more  than  this  sort  of  stilted  and  unnatural 
talk,  unless  it  be  the  unnatural  and  evidently  secondhand  por- 
traying of  character  which,  unfortunately,  is  also  noticeable  in 
Floret  Hepburn's  Marriage.  A  book  must  have  a  very  interesting 
story  indeed  to  atone  for  such  defects. 

Unluckily  the  story  of  Flora  Hepburn's  Marriage  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  extremely  interesting.  Flora  and  the  excellent 
Charteris  begin  to  philander  in  Polite  Letter-writer  language 
at  an  earlv  period,  and  continue  as  they  have  begun.  The  young 
woman  who  has  nothing  roturier  about  her,  and  who  could  keep 
a  whole  regiment  at  bay,  selects  as  her  place  of  pastime  with 
her  admirer  a  meadow  with  a  public  path  through  it,  but  fortu- 
nately they  are  not  discovered.  Charteris,  being  a  simple  person, 
wishes  to  go  to  papa  in  the  proper  manner,  but  Flora,  for  no 
wholly  comprehensible  rejisou,  objects,  and  a  great  many  scenes 
are  taken  up  with  her  objections.  At  last  they  are  secretly 
married.  That  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  are  wholly 
impossible — a  curate  marries  them  in  a  drawing-room  before  two 
witnesses — is  but  a  trilling  matter.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  rite 
of  initiation  into  novel-writing  that  the  neophyte  shall  take  an 
oath  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  tirst  Laid  of  Hardwicke. 
As  Major  Hepburn  immediately  succeeds  to  a  baronetcy  and  a 
fortune,  the  innocent  reader  may  think  that  all  goes  smoothly.  It 
does  not — very  far  from  it ;  but  we  are  not  going  to  spoil  such 
fraction  of  story  as  Mr.  Brooke  has  to  tell  his  readers  by  indi- 
cating the  precise  nature  of  the  roughness.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  Flora  behaves  very  badly,  and  Charteris  very  foolishly,  indeed 
in  a  manner  which  almost  deserves  the  word  imbecile,  and  woe 
comes  to  all  parties.  Under  what  circumstances  it  comes  to  pass 
that  marriage  again  becomes  possible  for  the  lady,  we  need  not 
take  the  trouble  to  explain,  but  Mr.  Laurence  Brooke  has  seen  in 
the  fact  an  occasion  lor  a  very  preposterous  "  machine  "  in  dealing 
one  of  those  pieces  of  second-hand  social  satire  which  are  so  common 
nowadays,  and  which  for  his  sins  he  evidently  affects.  Flora  has 
a  dream.  She  supposes  herself  to  be  married,  and  her  second 
husband  (it  should  be  said  that  he  has  been  accused  of  stinginess) 
suggests  that  "  these  things — a  fete  she  is  giving — cost  an  awful 
lot  of  money."  Her  most  intimate  friend,  also  a  character  of  the 
6tory,  comes  up  and  asks  her  after  her  husband  ;  the  reply  being, 
"  I  don't  think  we  ever  meet  except  on  the  stairs."    Then  her  | 


own  husband  leaves  her  for  a  fortnight  with  a  very  insufficient  ex- 
planation  of  his  reasons  for  absence,  after  which  the  ghost  of 
Charteris  turns  up,  of  course  very  unpleasantly.  Thi9  dream 
prevents  Flora  from  marrying,  and  she  ends  by  devoting 
herself  to  good  works,  while  her  friend,  Mrs.  Bingham,  fulfils  the 
prophecy  of  the  vision,  and  becomes  a  fashionable  beauty — in  1870, 
by  tho  way,  which  6eems  to  be  a  slight  anticipation  of  dates. 
Thereupon  Mr.  Brooke  concludes  with  some  unexceptionable 
morality  : — 

I  must  leave  1117  reader  to  decide  which  has  the  happier  life.  Mrs. 
Bingham  has  set  her  heart  upon  perishable  thiDgs.    The  woman  who- 
subsists  upon  admiration  and  popularity  must  tremble  every  time  she 
looks  at  the  glass.    Her  tenure  of  power  hangs  upon  her  beauty,  and  what 
art  can  prevent  that  from  lading?    At  n«  distant  date  ihe  will  be  sup-1 
planted  by  a  younger  and  fairer  rival.    What  torture  will  be  hers  then  ?•  I 
To  see  her  portraits  displaced  ;  the  people  who  crowded  rouad  her  crowding  1 
round  her  successor,  &c.  &c. 

Regarded  as  material  of  "  copyheads  "  intended  for  young  ladies 
of  promising  looks  this  might  indeed  have  some  merit,  but  it  is 
dull  reading  otherwise. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  pronounce  so  unfavourable  a  judgment 
on  a  novelist  who  once  seemed,  as  Mr.  Brooke  seemed,  to  promise 
fairly  well,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Flora  Hepburn's  Marriage 
has  an  insufficient  plot,  and  the  plot  is  worked  out  with  more  in- 
sufficient appliances  of  observation  and  literary  skill.  Some  of 
the  scenes  between  Flora  and  Charteris  do  not  lack  pathos,  and 
the  strange  situation  of  the  latter,  a  husb.uul  and  not  a  husband, 
might  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  man  have  turned  out  well.  We 
are  afraid  that  Mr.  Brooko  is  not  a  strong  man — indeed,  we  are 
half  induced  to  doubt  his  being  a  man  at  all.  We  have  seen  what 
he  makes  of  professional  beauties  and  tiie  separate  system  of 
husband  and  wife.  A  personage  not  yet  mentioned,  Mrs.  Brier- 
wood,  the  women's  rights  advocate,  is  another  instance  of  the 
cut-and-dried  satire  which  is  so  terribly  boring  in  a  novel.  "  With 
a  woman  possessing  your  powers  of  penetration  I  am  certain  that 
to  know  men  more  intimately,  will  bo  to  despise  them  as  I  do." 
Tins  sentence  is  perhaps  sufficient.  ,  So  agaiu  with  Verschoyle, 
Flora's  second  suitor.  Mr.  Brooke  has  taken  a  character  which  in 
itself  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  but  which  has  capabilities,  the  cha- 
racter of  an  easy-going,  wide-awake,  aDd  rather  selfish  man  of  the 
world,  who  has  never  had  occasion  to  deny  himself  any  thing,  and  who 
rather  late  in  middle  life  falls  really,  though  not  very  deeply,  in  love. 
Here  there  is  no  room  for  cut-and-dried  satire,  because  the  features 
of  the  part  are  not  sufficiently  salient  to  have  been  made  the 
mark  of  any  such.  Therefore,  Verschoyle  is  simply  null ;  a 
human  doll  who  takes  up  so  many  pages  of  Flora  Hepburn's  Mar- 
riage  and  nothing  more.  Mr.  Briggs,  the  nvuveau  riche,  is  more 
capable  of  receiving  colours  from  Mr.  Brooke's  second-hand 
palette,  and  they  are  laid  on  pretty  thickly.  But  the  only  character 
in  the  book  which  shows  the  lea=t  tyace  of  real  power,  and  this  in 
no  very  marked  degree,  is  that  of  Jack  Charteris.  He  is  a  very 
improbable  young  man,  and,  as  has  been  hinted,  more  than  rather 
foolish  ;  but  as  an  example  of  amiable  and  honourable  Quixotism 
there  may  be  something  to  be  said  for  him.  He  is,  however,  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  even  a  single  volume  on  his  own  unaided 
back,  let  alone  the  regulation  three,  and  the  book  is,  therefore,  not 
a  little  dismal.  Even  its  absurdities  are  not  of  that  daring  kind 
which  affords  a  certain  consolation.  They  only  go  to  show  that 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  daily  life  and 
speech  of  modern  men  and  women  without  knowing  how  modern 
men  and  women  really  live  and  speak.  It  is  possible  that  Mr. 
Brooke  has  only  been  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  subject ;  but, 
i:  it  be  so,  his  misfortune  is  still  great  enough  in  all  conscience. 


WARREN'S  TEMPLE  OB  TOMD.* 

THERE  is  an  apparently  insuperable  difficulty  awaiting  any  one 
who  attempts  to  criticize  the  theories  or  dogmas  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  that  whatever  arguments  he  may  bring  for- 
ward will  lail  to  meet  with  the  slightest  attention.  After  all  the 
controversy  which  for  years  past  has  concentrated  itself  upon  his 
singular  notion  of  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  we  find  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  from  time  to  time — and  may  count  upon  finding  him  while.life 
lasts — coming  forward  again  with  a  more  dogmatic  assertion  of  his 
crotchet  than  before,  yet  without  the  faintest  indication  that  any- 
thing has  been  said  on  the  other  side.  That  such  a  controversialist 
should  ever  retreat  from  his  declared  position  is  never  to  be  looked 
for,  if  only  for  the  reason  that,  like  Nelson,  he  can  never  see  the 
signal.  What  can  be  the  use  of  taking  up  such  a  challenge  for  the 
twentieth  time — the  challenge  of  a  man  who  gives  out  that  he  "  has 
met  no  one  during  these  twenty  years  able  or  willing  to  discuss 
the  matter,"  and  that  "  if  there  is  any  one  in  this  country  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  t3  master  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings, 
he  can  only  express  his  regret  that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  his 
name  "  ?  Those  whom  he  admits  to  have  dabbled  in  the  matter 
are  summarily  set  aside,  as  failing  in  some  particular  of  the 
manifold  qualifications  essential  to  a  mastery  of  it.  That  each  one 
in  his  special  department  concludes  against  Mr.  Fergusson's  single 
verdict  goes  for  nothing.  Architects,  archaeologists,  Talmudists, 
divines,  students  of  Eastern  records  may  come  to  one  conclusion, 
only  to  be  set  aside.    Lightfoot  and  the  Itabbins  have  attempted 

*  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb;  lei MO  further  Evidence  of  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Present  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  ice.  I5y  Charles  Warren,  formerly 
in  Charge  of  the'ExploratioD  at  Jerusalem.  London  :  Richard  Uentley  6e 
Son.  raSo. 
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the  task  with  great  industry,  but  "  they  failed  for  want  of  local 
knowledge  and  of  the  architectural  skill  necessary  to  solve  the 
problem."  The  late  Mr.  Lewin  was  a  formidable  opponent. 
He,  however,  "  knew  nothing  of  architecture,  and  was  familiar  only 
with  the  classical  branch  of  the  literature  of  the  subject." 
The  high  architectural,  as  well  as  archaeological,  repute  of  the 
Count  de  Vogue  might  be  supposed  to  entitle  him  to  speak  with 
some  authority  on  a  theme  which  he  had  made  a  special  study. 
Mr.  Fergusson  goe9,  indeed,  so  far  a9  to  allow  that "  Count  de  Vogue" 
knows  both  the  art  and  literature  of  the  subject."  That  the  Count 
should  go  dead  against  him  he  can  only  explain  by  his  opinions 
fceing  biassed  "  by  sincere  devotion  to  his  infallible  Church."  That 
the  Church  of  Rome  claimed  to  be  infallible  on  matters  of  topo- 
graphy, and  that  she  had  in  any  way  bound  the  faithful  to  a  belief 
as  to  the  site  of  the  Temple  or  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  may  be  within 
Mr.  Fergusson's  private  knowledge,  but  is  assuredly  new  to  us. 
That  the  late  Professor  Willis  of  Cambridge  was  pre-eminently 
qualified  by  his  knowledge  both  of  the  architecture  and  the  histo- 
rical authorities  involved  to  give  a  satisfactory  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  would  be  most  commonly  allowed,  and  is  admitted  in 
express  terms  by  Mr.  Fergusson  himself.  But  before  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  theory  was  published  Professor  Willis  had  committed  himself 
to  an  opinion  as  regards  the  Sepulchre,  and,  with  a  naivete  of  con- 
fession which  we  cannot  too  highly  commend,  we  are  told  that  "  it 
would  be  demanding  a  little  too  much  from  human  nature  to  ask 
any  one  in  his  position  to  confess  the  error  of  his  ways,  and  to 
admit  the  success  of  a  rival."  Another  such  rival  of  a  formidable 
kind  Mr.  Fergusson  had  to  meet  in  the  "  great  American  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson."  A  still  graver  charge,  however,  is  made  to 
dispose  of  all  claim  in  this  quarter.  Without  even  the  poor  excuse 
of  religious  zeal,  Dr.  Robinson  had,  it  seems,  been  guilty  of  insert- 
ing two  definite  articles  into  the  text  of  Eusebius.  "  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  he  was  stating  what  was  not  true."  The  eminent 
American  topographer  and  biblical  student  no  longer  lives  to  de- 
fend his  character,  but  his  conclusions  rest  upon  researches  and 
evidences  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  swell  the  chorus  of 
conviction  to  which  have  been  since  contributed  the  voices  of 
explorers  and  inquirers  like  Messrs.  Williams,  Palmer,  Besant, 
and  the  official  unbiassed  staff  of  the  Royal  Engineers  in  the  service 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
Whatever  minor  differences  divide  these  individual  authori- 
ties, testifying  to  the  independence  of  their  judgment,  one 
and  all  against  one  solitary  and  unsupported  enthusiast  give  their 
unhesitating  verdict  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  built  to 
cover,  not  the  Tomb  of  Christ,  but  the  site  of  the  Temple  of 
Solomon. 

In  The  Temple  or  the  Tomb  Colonel  Warren,  R.E.,  who  had 
charge  of  the  first  party  of  exploration  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fund,  surveys  in  ample  detail,  though  without  much  systematic 
arrangement,  the  whole  ground  of  controversy  between  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson and  his  opponents.  His  book — made  up,  in  part,  of  de- 
tached lectures  upon  special  points  herein  involved,  in  part  of 
notes  and  critical  fragments,  loosely  strung  together — is  not  one  to 
be  read  continuously  with  any  degree  of  pleasure.  The  facts,  bits 
of  historical  evidence,  biblical  and  historical  quotations,  and 
telling  critical  argumentation,  which  he  leads  to  the  attack  are  not 
marshalled  with  much  strategic  method,  and  pretend  to  no  artistic 
show  of  array.  They  are  hurled  at  the  enemy's  position  in  a 
highly  desultory  way — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons  in  turn.  Yet 
each  arm  must  be  allowed  to  be  effective ;  and,  though  the  fire 
may  be  loose  aDd  intermittent,  there  is  scarcely  a  shot  but  tells. 

In  the  first  of  the  four  sections  of  his  work,  on  the  parallel 
holiness  of  Zion  and  Moriah,  Colonel  Warren  sums  up  briefly  the 
historical  proofs  on  which  rests  the  comparative  topography  of  the 
Holy  City.  From  abundant  passages  out  of  the  canonical  Scrip- 
tures, supplemented  by  the  books  of  the  Maccabees,  Joseph  us,  and 
the  Talmud,  he  makes  it  clear  that  Jerusalem,  Zion,  and  Moriali 
were  not  interchangeable  terms,  but  designated  fixed  places — the 
first  being  applied  to  the  Holy  City  as  a  whole;  the  second,  to  the 
westernmost  of  the  three  maia  hills  which  made  up  the  group, 
Moriah  being  the  hill  to  the  east,  on  some  part  of  which,  bv  uni- 
versal consent,  the  Temple  was  built;  the  third  hill  to  the  south- 
west being  known  as  the  Uppet  City.  The  Ordnance  levels  shown 
in  Colonel  Warren's  contour  map  prove  the  last  of  these  to  be  the 
highest  of  the  three  hill*,  2,470  feet  above  the  sea,  Mount  Zion, 
originally  the  highest,  having  been  cut  down  by  the  BtflcCshM 
under  Simon  forty  or  more  feet  to  its  present  level,  2,430  feet  above 
the  sea.  This  rocky  Mount  of  Zion  may  without  hesitation  bo 
identified  with  Jehus,  the  original  Canaanite  fortress  taken  by 
Joshua,  the  Akra  of  the  .Septuagint  and  of  Josephus,  called  also  by 
the  Jewish  historian  the  Lower  City,  being,  when  cut  down,  over- 
looked bv  the  upper  city,  or  city  of  David,  to  the  south  of  it.  It  thus 
becamo  before  Herod's  tiiu>:  th-  nt nb  l  ol  . Jerusalem.  Hound  it 
Herod  threw  his  first  wall,  bis  second  wall  bein/  built  upon  the 
lines  of  the  old  wall  round  Zion.  Homo  ten  year*  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion the  third  wall  was  built,  including  "the  suburb  north  of 
Zion,  and  brin/insr  in  the  still  more  lofty  hill  towards  tin- west 
(2,490  feet  above  the  sea)  traditionally  connected  with  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  In  the  time  of  Pilate  the  plan  of  the  city  thus  dis- 
played an  indented  wall  bounding  Zion  to  the  north-wvst,  Ool- 

gotha  being  in  the  re-entering  angle  without  the  wall,  peal  which 

Ian  the  main  thoroughfare  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa  and  CVs.irea. 
This  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  rabbinical  rule  made  dear  by 
Lightfoot,  that  nob  «\y  should  le>  buried  within  lifty  cubits  of  the 
wall  of  a  city. 

The  ea'teiniiiost  of  the  three  original  lulls  is  by  universal  con-  1 


sent  known  as  Moriah.  It  is  once  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
the  place  upon  which  Solomon  built  his  Temple  (2  Chron.  iii.  1), 
though  tradition  in  later  times,  if  not  even  then,  identified  it  with 
the  site  of  Abraham's  intended  sacrifice.  On  what  portion  of  this 
rocky  plateau,  now  known  as  the  Haram.  or  Noble  Sanctuary,  stood 
the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  what  were  the  dimensions  of  the 
second  temple  as  enlarged  by  Herod,  is  the  point  to  which  all  the 
present  discussion  converges.  The  focus  of  interest  lies  in  the 
Sakhra,  the  rudely  hollowed  mass  of  unworked  native  rock  which 
rises  above  the  pavement  of  the  noble  building  thence  designated 
as  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  traditionally  known  as  the  Mosque  of 
Omar.  What  was  this  cavern  in  its  origin  ?  when  was  the  build- 
ing erected  over  it  ?  by  whom,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  these 
are  the  questions  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson  stands  at  bay  against 
the  entire  host  of  his  critics.  This  cave  he  maintains  to  be 
the  tomb  of  Christ,  and  the  vaulted  building  over  it  to  have 
been  erected  in  its  honour  by  Constantine.  Before  him,  no  one 
is  known  to  have  questioned  its  having  been  the  site  selected  by 
David.  Which,  then,  is  it,  Temple  or  Tomb  ?  Whatever  its 
original  use  or  subsequent  purpose,  it  was  clearly  about  the  last 
site  to  have  been  used  as  a  place  of  sepulture.  It  was  the 
well-known  rule  with  the  Jews,  induced  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
to  bury  their  dead  in  Icokim,  receptacles  hewn  in  the  native  rock, 
branching  right  and  left  from  a  main  gallery  driven  into  the  face 
of  a  cliff  or  quarry,  the  mouth  of  this  gallery  being  closed  until 
the  next  occasion  of  interment  with  a  slab  or  block  of  stone.  Such 
was  the  case  when  Joseph  "  rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre"  (Matt,  xxvii.  60).  In  utter  contrast  to  this  is  the  site 
of  the  Sakhra — on  the  very  summit  of  a  hill ;  a  natural  fissure  or 
crevice,  not  "  hewn,"  as  was  Joseph '3  new  tomb ;  and  bearing  no 
trace  of  the  habitual  mortuary  chambers,  or  kokim.  Nothing, 
at  the  same  time,  could  be  more  appropriate  for  the  purpose 
of  a  threshing-floor,  to  which  the  rock  above  is  assigned  by 
the  traditional  belief  that  here  stood  the  angel  who  stayed 
the  plague,  the  site  being  in  consequence  bought  by  David 
from  Araunah,  and  the  Temple  built  over  it  by  Solomon; 
the  highest  peak  of  the  hill  being  naturally  chosen,  that  the  corn 
might  be  winnowed  in  the  breeze,  and  the  fissure  below  serving 
for  husbanding  the  grain.  To  what  other  cause  but  this  sacred 
association  with  the  history  of  David  can  we  assign  the  fact 
that  to  this  day,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  through  which  the 
area  of  the  Haram  has  passed,  this  hollow  mass  of  native 
rock  ha3  upreared  its  rugged  head,  unprofaned  by  human  tool, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  richness  and  splendour  of  the 
over-arching  Dome  and  surrounding  pavement,  an  object  of 
veneration  to  Jew  and  Moslem  alike  ?  In  later  times,  it  is  true, 
as  told  by  the  Arabian  writer  Mejr-ed-din,  additional  sanctity 
came  to  be  attached  to  the  rock  as  the  spot  from  whence  the 
Prophet  sprang  on  his  memorable  night's  journey  on  the  back  of 
his  steed  Burak.  But  in  the  self-same  story  we  read  that  the  same 
stone  was  recognized  by  Omar,  the  finder  thereof,  as  the  site  of 
the  Temple  of  David.  The  particulars  of  this  history  are  quoted 
by  Colonel  Warren  from  Professor  Palmer.  The  holiness  of  the 
spot  caused  it  to  be  regarded,  these  authorities  combine  to  show, 
as  the  Kiblah  of  all  the  faithful,  until  superseded  by  the  Kaaba  of 
Mecca.  Here,  they  point  out,  was  erected  by  Ab"d-el-Melek  the 
octagonal  building  popularly,  but  erroneously,  known  as  the 
Mosque  of  Omar.  It  is  not  really  a  mosque.  Here  Mr.  Fergusson 
i9  unquestionably  right.  Neither  is  the  rectaugular  building  called 
the  Mosquo  of  Hebron.  Nor  is  the  latter  properly  a  tomb,  but 
in  reality,  as  our  author  points  out,  a  place  of  prayer,  or  makam, 
adjoining  the  cenotaphs  of  the  prophets,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Welis,  or  saints'  tombs  abounding  in  the  East.  So  at  Jerusalem 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  weli,  or  oratory;  and  the  Aksa 
mosque,  in  which  Mr.  Fergusson  would  see  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  is,  with  the  other  praying  places  in  the  Haram  area, 
turned  towards  Mecca,  while  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  on  account 
of  this  difference,  and  not  because  of  its  being,  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
maintains,  a  tomb,  has  not  its  1  front  towards  Mecca.  In  the 
following  passage  Colonel  Warren  sums  up  briefly  the  leading 
points  which  he  has  to  make  good,  and  which  ho  proceeds  to  for- 
tify in  abundant  detail: — 

1.  That  nil  local  indications,  nil  historical  accounts,  all  Christian, 
Jewish,  and  .Moslem  traditions,  prove  that  the  Temple  of  Herod  extended 
from  the  West  Willi  of  the  Noble  .Sanctuary  to  the  cant,  from  the  100th 
wall  to  the  north  of  the  Dome  of  tin-  Keck  platform. 

2.  That  the  Dome  of  the  Hock  was  within  the;  Temple  area,  mid  there- 
fore could  not  have  been  the  sepulchre. 

3.  That  there  could  not  have  bfen  ordinary  tombs  nbout  the  Hite  of  the 
DoflM  Of  the  Book. 

4.  That  the  Dome  of  the  Boofc  is  not  a  building  of  tho  lima  of  Con- 
stantino. 

r.  that  Constantine  never  built  any  dome  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
That  no  transference  of  sites  is  possible  ill  this  ease,  the.  historical 
B'  f  i,ints  being  so  continuous. 

7.  That  Arculfs  plan  (made  in  A.r».o3o,  before  the  asserted  Iransferci  ) 

closely  lesembles  the  present  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  is  entirely  unlike  the 

Dome  of  the  Hock. 

8.  That  the  site  of  the  Sakhra  is  that  which  was  uncovered  by  Omar, 
tint  it  is  the  traditional  site  of  the  Temple  among  the  .lews,  and  that  Hi" 
Dome  of  the  Hock  was  built  by  Abd  el  Melek. 

o  That  the  present.  Holy  Sepulchre  j  that  which  Constantine  uncovered, 
according  to  all  accounts  and  traditions. 

Though  nil  evidence  points  to  tho  Temple  having  crowned  tho 
summit  of  Moriah,  .Mr.  l,-ergii"son'.s  theory  huddles  it  nw.w  into 
what  our  author  on  comparison  of  levels  calls  a  hole.  Th"  urea 
of  BoWOda  building  with  its  precincts  is  made  to  shrink  from  thn 
inngnilicent  proportions  of  Josephus  to  a  square  of  six  hundred 
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feet  or  less,  measured  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Ilaram, 
whereas  there  is  no  faet  more  certain  than  that  the  wall  of 
Solomon  extended  tho  whole  length  of  the  southern  ftice,  it  being 
upon  the  huge  foundation  course  of  the  east  wall  that  the  inscrip- 
tion in  old  Phoenician  letters  was  found.  That  tho  Temple 
buildings  ranged  to  the  north  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  made 
clear  by  tho  discovery  of  tho  fosse  partly  lilled  up  by  Potnpey, 
and  by  tho  identification  of  tho  site  of  the  gate  Tadi  in  the 
northern  wall,  stoutly  denied  by  Mr.  Eergusson,  though  spoken  of 
in  the  Middoth.  In  his  dogmatic  assertion  that  the  Domo  of  tlie 
Bock  was  built  by  Constantino,  tho  only  erection  of  Abd-el-Melek 
having  been  tho  Mosque-el-Aksa,  marking  the  sito  of  the  Jewish 
Temple,  he  is  flatly  contradicted  by  a  letter  written  to  tho  Caliph, 
quoted  by  Messrs.  Besant  and  Palmer,  speaking  of  the  building  of 
tho  Dome  of  the  Rock  and  tho  Mosque  separately  as  now  complete. 
It  is  bis  way  to  make  light  of  authorities  opposed  to  him,  never 
hesitating,  where  necessary,  to  "  correct "  the  ligures  of  Josephus 
or  to  "  do  violence  "  to  the  text  of  Scripture.  Contemptuous  of 
tradition  as  he  shows  himself  to  be  when  in  opposition  to  him, 
he  is  so  eager  to  fortify  his  view  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  a9  a 
tomb  as  to  hamper  bis  theory  with  the  astounding  idea  that  here 
was  the  burial-place  of  David  and  the  early  kings.  We  are  to 
believe  that  in  the  sepulchre  of  David,  of  which  St.  Peter  speaks 
as  then  well  known  (Acts  ii.  29),  burial  was  accorded  to  one 
crucitiod  as  a  malefactor.  Hardly  less  rash  can  we  consider  his 
challenge  that,  if  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  was  not  the  work  of  Con- 
stantiue,  "  the  whole  of  our  architectural  science  is  an  illusion." 
Happily  there  are  architects  distinguished  in  the  practice  no  less 
than  the  science  of  their  profession  to  maintain,  as  Colonel  Warren 
amply  sets  forth,  that  in  plan  and  design  the  structure  is  strictly 
Saracenic,  largely  indeed  made  up  of  materials  from  the  spoils  of 
Constautiue's  magnificent  structures,  the  pillars  round  the  Dome, 
for  example,  being  of  various  marbles,  and  both  capitals  and  bases 
differing  in  pattern  and  dimension. 

With  no  less  clearness  and  force  Colonel  Warren  draws  out  the 
testimony  of  history  and  topography  to  tho  authenticity  of  the 
site  traditionally  assigned  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is  a  priori 
equally  hard  to  conceive  that  a  spot  so  hallowed  should  have 
passed  away  from  the  recollection  of  the  first  Christians,  as  that 
at  a  later  date  a  change  should,  either  by  fraud  or  lapse  of  memory, 
have  come  over  the  popular  belief.  But  this  presumption  is  as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  weighty  proofs  which  our  author 
is  able  to  adduce  from  his  careful  survey  of  the  site  by  the  light 
of  historical  notices  the  most  varied  and  authentic.  Euscbius, 
who  was  present  at  the  dedication  of  Constantino's  church,  which 
took  the  place  of  the  Temple  of  Venus,  built  doubtless  by  the 
Romans  in  derision  of  the  sacred  spot,  speaks  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  site,  and  its  relation  to  the  magnificent  range  of  build- 
ings designed  by  the  Emperor,  extending  eastwards  to  the 
Temple  Mount.  The  direction  of  Constantino's  church,  still  to 
be  traced  by  the  foundations,  is  in  a  line  exactly  at  right  angles 
with  the  Haiam  wall.  The  testimony  of  the  Bordeaux  pilgrim, 
A-D-  333,  of  St.  Cyril,  a.d.  347,  and  of  St.  Jerome,  who  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  a.d.  400,  comes  in  to  the  same  effect.  Whatever  proof 
might  have  been  adduced  by  the  architecture  of  the  fane  itself  has 
been  hopelessly  set  asLie  by  its  total  demolition  under  Chosroes  the 
Persian.  The  like  fate  bjfell  the  second  church  built  upon  its  ruins 
by  Modestus,  a.d.  629,  and  described  by  Arculf,  who  visited  it 
in  6S0,  whose  plan  is  of  supreme  importance  for  the  entire  topo- 
graphy of  the  Holy  Cit}'.  Thrice  burnt  and  rebuilt  during  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  the  group  of  churches  over  and  round 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  were  again  totally  destroyed  under  the  mad 
Kaliph  el  Hakim,  a.d.  ioio.  The  church  now  existing,  built  in 
the  main  by  the  patriarch  Nicephorus,  a.d.  1048,  modified  by  the 
Crusaders,  extensively  damaged  by  fire  in  180S.  and  subjected  to 
alteration  as  lately  as  1867,  when  the  Dome,  partly  open,  was 
entirely  covered  in,  has  of  course  nothing  save  the  site  in  common 
with  the  original  memorial  building  of  Constantine.  But  no  im- 
partial student  can,  we  feel  assured,  lay  down  Colonel  Warren's  able 
woik  without  being  convinced  that  the  site  has,  at  all  events, 
been  identified  beyond  doubt. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MRS.  COMYNS  CARR  proves  by  her  volume  called  A 
Story  of  Autumn  (1)  that  the  art  is  not  lost  of  composing 
out  of  the  simplest  materials  a  story  which  shall  be  really  in- 
teresting and  charming,  without  any  hint  of  "sensationalism," 
over-sentimentality,  or  fine  writing.  The  "  Story  of  Autumn  "  is 
told  by  a  certain  Miss  Craven,  daughter  of  the  aged  Rector  of  Eirlev, 
to  one  of  the  girls  living  hard  by,  to  whom  she  has  constantly 
been  kind.  This  girl,  full  of  some  little  love  grief,  goes  for  com- 
fort to  her  old  friend,  and  presently  says  to  her: — 

"  What  was  it  that  happened  when  you  were  young,  Miss  Craven  ?  " 
"  Many  things,  child,  many  things.'"' 

"  Ah,  yes  ;  but  one  thing  I  mean.    Won't  you  tell  me  ?  " 
She  mused.    "  There's  great  couitort  in  thoughts  of  another's  hap)  iness," 
said  she. 
"  Yes,"  I  answered  doubtfully. 

"  Ah,  that  will  not  come  to  yet  awhile,  Kate.  But  be  patient,"  replied 
this  old  maid,  who,  of  all  old  maids,  has  ever  seemed  to  me  the  most  patient 
herself. 


(1)  A  Story  of  Autumn.  By  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr,  Author  of  "  North 
It  than  Folk."    London:  Remington  &  Cu. 


"You  and  I  have  both  made  a  mistake,"  she  wenton,  "but  the  mistake's 
end  was  only  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  beginning.  Kate,  if  thing* 
had  happened  as  we  wished,  may  he  we  .should  have  been  less  happy  than 
we  are  now.  That  seems  poor  fun,  eh,  child  !  and  I  forget  that  you  have 
no  '  have  been '  yet.  Well,  well,  if  you  should  chance  to  be  an  old  maid 
when  you  come  to  my  age,  dear,  think  of  what  I  say  now,  aud  I  am  suro 
you  will  uot  be  an  unhappy  one." 

Then  follows  the  story,  which  the  supposed  narrator  tells  in  the 
third  person,  since,  as  she  says,  "  there  was  so  little  of  tho  'I' 
about  her  (Miss  Craven)  that  1  can  never  think  of  her  as  talking 
of  herself."  The  story  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  of  the  simplest 
possible  kind,  aud  the  more  credit  is  due  to  the  author  for  having 
made  it  one  of  tho  most  attractive  little  volumes  that  we  have 
read  for  a  long  time.  The  attraction  lies  in  a  combination  of 
qualities  which  are  by  no  means  too  common  among  story-writers* 
The  story  is  told  as  simply  and  directly  as  it  is  imagined,  there  i& 
no  attempt  at  mystification,  and  no  pauses  for,  the  writer  to  pose 
as  a  moralist.  The  characters  explain  themselves,  and  are  drawn 
with  a  light  yet  firm  hand.  The  style,  easy  and  pleasant,  has  a 
character  of  its  own  without  a  touch  of  affectation,  and  for  once 
the  self- sacrifice  which  women  authors  are  too  much  given  to 
glorifying  indiscriminately  seems  the  only  natural  and  proper 
thing  for  a  girl  like  Miss  Craven  to  do.  We  must  not  close  our 
notice  of  an  excellent  little  volume  without  a  word  of  praise  for 
the  descriptions. 

A  very  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Nicholson  of  the  Roman 
Villa  near  Blading,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (2),  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  pages  of  the  Antiquary.  The  volume  is  very  well  got  up, 
and  is  illustrated  by  capital  photographs. 

People  who  know  and  share  Peacock's  dislike  of  the  Learned 
Friend  and  the  Steam  Intellect  Society  may  at  first  sight  look 
with  some  disapprobation  on  a  volume  of  patches  from  the  Spec- 
tator (3).  But  they  will,  perhaps,  remember  that  many  readers  of 
the  present  day  would  recoil  in  dismay  from  the  volumes  of  the 
Spectator  unless  they  should  chance  to  be  lured  on  to  them  by 
the  volume  of  selections  which  we  are  now  considering.  They 
will  also  recognize  the  fact  that  no  one  could  be  better  fitted  than 
Mr.  J.  R.  Green  for  the  task  of  compiling  such  a  volume,  and, 
finally,  they  will  certainly  read  Mr.  Green's  Introduction  with 
interest  and  pleasure. 

The  comparatively  early  death  of  the  late  Dr.  Appleton  deprived 
the  English  world  of  letters  of  a  very  earnest  devotee  of  literature, 
and  of  what  is  perhaps  rarer,  a  capable  organizer  of  literary  work. 
The  fragments  here  given  of  Dr.  Appleton's  own  work  (4)  may  not 
give  tho  highest  idea  of  his  powers,  but  in  truth  those  powers  did 
uot  in  such  work  find  their  appropriate  field  of  operation.  The 
Academy,  and  the  menlories  of  the  numerous  friends  which  the 
Academy  gathered  round  its  editor,  are  really  his  chief  monu- 
ments, aud  of  both  of  these  the  Life  prefixed  to  this  volume  gives 
account,  much  of  it  being  composed  of  contributed  "reminiscences.'' 
Dr.  Appleton  had  a  very  high  ideal  of  the  standard  which  a 
literary  journal  ought  to  maintain,  and  he  thought,  perhaps  rather 
hastily,  that  that  standard  might  be  best  maintained  by  adopting 
the  Continental  practice  of  signed  articles.  In  its  earlier  form  at 
least  the  Academy  was  a  remarliable  publication.  Personally  its 
editor  was  extremely  and  deservedly  popular  with  those  who  knew 
him,  and  this  volume,  though  in  form  it  might  have  been  more 
attractive,  does  him  no  more  than  justice. 

To  the  Calendar  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  for  the  current 
year  (5)  is  prefixed  a  carefully  arranged  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Society,  and  of  its  progress  towards  its  present  position,  with 
a  review  of  its  past  doings. 

Messrs.  Browne  and  Theobald's  useful  volume  (6)  contains  the 
statutes  relating  to  railways  in  England,  with  notes  of  the  cases 
decided  up  to  November  in  last  year.  The  whole  subject  has  been 
comprehensively  and  carefully  treated,  and  an  excellent  index  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Montague  Lush. 

The  thirteenth  annual  volume  of  Crockford's  Clerked  Directory, 
for  1 881  (7),  has  been  issued. 

We  have  also  to  note  the  eleventh  issue  of  the  smaller  Clergy 
Directory  (8). 

The  Medical  Register  for  the  current  year  (9)  appears  consider- 
ably earlier  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  aud  there  are  various 
important  improvements  in  the  latest  and  carefully  revised  issue, 
among  which  we  may  specially  notice  the  useful  reference  table 
which  will  be  found  in  p.  6S  and  the  greater  clearness  of  type. 

Herr  Sachs's  German  Grammar  (10)  opens  with  a  fair  promise 


(2)  A  Descriptive  Account  oj  the  Human  Villa  near  Brading,  Isle  Oj 
Wight.  Reprinted  from  "  The  Antiquary,"  by  Cornelius  Nicholson. 
London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

(3)  Essays  oj  Joseph  Addison.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  John  Richard 
Green.    London  :  Macmiltan  &  Co. 

(4)  Dr.  Appleton;  his  Life  and  Literary  RtVcs.  By  J.  1 1.  Appleton. 
M.A.,  and  A.  U.  Sayce,  M.A.    London :  TrUbner  &  Co.  i88r. 

(5)  The  Incorporated  Law  Society's  Calendar  for  the  Year  1881.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Authority  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society. 

(6)  The  I^axo  tf  Umlicaij  Companies.  By  J.  II.  Balfour  Browne  and  II.  S- 
Thcohald.    London:  Sic. ens  &  Sous. 

(7)  Crochfiirds  Clerical  Directory  fur  i33i.  Thirteenth  Issue.  London  : 
Horace  Cvx. 

(8)  The  Clergy  Directory  and  Parish  Guide,  18S1.  London  :  Thomas 
Bosworth. 

(9)  The  Medical  Jlcgister,  1881.  London:  Printed  for  the  General 
Medical  Council,  at  Her  Majesty's  Printing  Office ;  and  published  and 
sold,  for  the  Council  by  Spottiswoode  tfc  Co. 

(10J  Such*  i  German  Conversational  Grammar.  London:  WhittingUanx 
&  Co. 
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in  the  preface.  He  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  and  we  entirely  agree 
with  him,  that  the  natural  way  of  learning  a  foreign  language  is 
to  learn  first  to  speak,  then  to  write,  it.  In  pursuance  of  this 
theory  he  has  written  this  Conversational  Grammar,  to  the 
opening  pages  of  which  we  turned  with  pleasant  anticipations 
after  reading  the  preface.  We  were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
that  Herr  Sachs's  boasted  natural  method  is  a  simple  variation 
upon  our  old  enemy  Ollendorff.  Here  are  a  few  examples  from 
one  of  the  earliest  "  Reading  Exercises  " : — "  The  brother  is  tall," 
"  The  uncle  is  happy,"  "  The  hat  of  the  uncle  is  small."  As  we 
get  a  little  further  on  we  find  that  "  He  is  politer  than  you,"  and 
that  "  (The)  Lead  is  dearer  than  (the)  iron  " ;  while  towards  the 
end  of  the  course  we  find  ourselves  proudly  announcing  that  "  We 
know  already  the  declension  of  (the)  proper  names. .  It  is  not  so 
very  difficult."  We  are  almost  weary  of  protesting  against  the 
monstrous  folly  of  sticking  to  this  antiquated  fashion  of  trying  to 
teach  languages,  but  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  glaring  in- 
stance, since  from  the  preface  one  might  think  that  the  work  was 
a  sort  of  expanded  Prendergast. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  "  Hundred  Greatest  Men  "(i  i )  Series  is 
devoted  to  "  inventors,  discoverers,  and  philanthropists,"  and  in- 
cludes the  names  of  Gutenberg,  Columbus,  Palissy,  Franklin, 
Montgolfier,  Howard,  Arkwright,  Watt,  and  Stephenson.  Pro- 
1  lessor  Fiske  has  written  a  commendably  brief  introduction  to  the 
volume. 

A  second  edition  has  appeared  of  Wigram's  Justices'  Note- 
Book  ( 1 2).  The  work  has  been  corrected  and  revised  up  to 
December  last,  and  an  index  has  been  added. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  great  value  of  the 
Foreign  Office  List  (13),  the  fifty-fourth  issue  of  which  we  have 
received. 

We  have  also  to  note  the  issue  of  the  India  List  for  1881  (14). 

In  the  present  year  Debrett's  Peerage,  Baronetage,  and 
Knightage  (15)  reaches  its  168th  year  of  publication.  Certain 
changes,  all  of  which  are  for  the  better,  have  been  made  in  the 
typographical  arrangements ;  and  it  is  worthwhile  to  note  the 
increased  difficulties  of  revision  spoken  of  by  the  editor  in  his 
modest  preface.  One  very  interesting  addition  will  be  found  in  p. 
731,  on  which  are  given  the  arms,  lineage,  &c,  of  Charles  Colmore 
Grant,  seventh  Baron  de  Longueiiil  of  Longueuil  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  creation  1700.  On  this  Dr.  Mair  has  the  follow- 
ing note  : — "  The  undermentioned  Feudal  Baron)'  is  entirely 
-exceptional,  and  is  the  only  Canadian  hereditary  title  existing. 
The  Patent  of  Nobility,  signed  by  King  Louis  XIV.,  granting  this 
title  to  Charles  le  Moyne  for  distinguished  services,  is  remarkable 
for  creating,  not  only  a  Territorial  Barony,  but  also  conferring  a 
title  of  honour  upon  himself  and  his  descendants,  whether  male 
or  female.  The  cession  of  Canada  to  England,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763,  made  no  change  in  the  legal  right  to  hold  honours  ; 
since  this  period  each  successive  head  of  the  family  has,  by 
assumption  of  right,  used  the  title;  *but  it  was  not  officially 
recognized  by  the  British  Government  until  December  4th, 

1880.  " 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  new  and  complete  edition  of  Mr. 
Bret  Harte's  works  fi6)  contains  several  short  stories,  among 
them  "  Jeff  Briggs's  Love-Story,"  which  we  take  to  be  in  the 
writer's  happiest  vein,  and  also  contains  the  well-known  parodies 
called  "  Condensed  Novels." 

The  Htar  of  the  Fairiet  (17)  is  a  prettily-told  fairy  story,  which 
is  further  remarkable  for  some  of  the  most  preposterous  efforts  in 
the  way  of  illustration  that  have  ever  been  given  to  an  astonished 
world. 

The  style  and  quality  of  Mr.  Wilding's  attempts  in  verse- 
writing  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  one  of  his  pieces  is 
beaded  "Study  in  Whito  and  Blood"  (18).  Among  many 
objections  to  a  silly  little  volume,  which  had  better  not  have  been 
published,  wo  may  note  that  the  writer's  notions  of  rhythm  and 
scansion  are,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  primitive  ;  and  that,  choosing 
Faxut  for  one  of  bis  subjects,  and  seeming  by  the  introduction  of 
Margaret  to  keep  to  Goethe's  version,  he  writes  in  the  apparently 
eincere  belief  that  Faust  is  damned  at  tho  end  of  the  play. 

A  JJcath-Bing  (19)  is  a  story  which,  with  some  obvious  mis- 
takes, has  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and  invention.  Tho  notion  of 
a  highly-born,  highly-educated,  and  highly-bred  gentleman  taking 
up,  through  stress  of  want,  the  profession  of  head  detective  to  a 
private  inquiry  office  is,  if  somewhat  incongruous,  at  least  to  some 
extent  novel  •,  and  the  idea  is  worked  out  by  tho  author  with  con- 
siderable skill  and  tact.    It  is  of  course  necessary  to  represent  the 

fti)  Portrait  OoBnUon  of  the  Btmdrtd  OrtaUtt  Men.    Vol.  Vlll. 

Ir>(lu>.lry.  With  nn  Introduction  by  1'rofessor  John  t'xnVn.  I.onrlori  : 
Sampson  Lew  nnd  Co. 

(13)  Tho  Jto&ott  Note- Btok  liy  If,  Knox  Wi^rnm.  Second  Edition. 
London  :  Stevens  ft  Son. 

(13)  The  Fonfgn  Office  f.itt,  1881.  Compiled  by  Sir  Edward  Ifirl-l.  t, 
C.U.    Kilty-fourth  rublirntinn.    London:  Harrison. 

(14)  The  India  tA*%  i88r.    London :  Allen. 

(15)  DtbriU't  Pttrago,  Baronitagt,  Kntphtagi.  ami  TUtm  of  Oourttn 

1881.  Edited  by  Kobcrt  Alalr,  LL.U.    London  :  D.nn  <t  Son. 

(lf>)  The  Complete  Work,  nf  Heel  llnrlr.  Collected  nnd  lievised  by  tho 
Author.  Vol.  V.  Stories  nnd  Condensed  Novel*.  London  :  Chntlo  ft 
Wind  u.«. 

(17)  Thr  Star  fifth*  Fairiet.  By  Mrs.  C.  W.  Klphinstone  Hope. 
Lsnilon  :  Sampson  J.ow  ft  Co. 

<i8)  .s..,.,;,-  nf  Petition  and  Pain.  Ry  Ernest  Wilding.  London: 
Newman  ft  Co. 

(19)  A  Death- Ring.  Hy  Edith  Stewart  Drcwry.  a  vols.  London: 
II our  fi  Co. 


office,  and  the  way  in  which  its  affairs  are  managed,  in  a  light 
somewhat  different  from  the  real  one ;  and  it  is  also  necessary  to 
ignore,  or  to  keep  carefully  out  of  sight,  all  the  meaner  side  of 
the  calling  which  Aubrey  Delaware  has  adopted.  Nor  perhaps  is 
his  manner  of  adopting  it  the  most  natural  that  could  be  imagined. 
He  and  his  mother  (who,  by  the  by,  is  a  very  fascinating  old  lady) 
were  struggling  with  the  bitterest  poverty,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  and  harsh  injustice  of  an  old  uncle  who  had  during  his  early 
youth  spoiled  him  to  the  top  of  his  bent ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
their  distress,  the  mother  fell  ill  and  Aubrey  could  get  no  work. 
"One  night  I  went  out  desperate.  I  had  come  to  the  last  gasp, 
and  for  the  morrow  knew  not  literally  where  to  turn.  I  knew 
that  evening  what  despair  means,  if  I  never  did  before — felt 
it,  realized  it."  Then,  standing  in  a  dreamy,  half-stupified  state 
on  a  bridge,  he  heard  an  eager  conversation  between  two 
men.  "  '  The  fellow,'  said  one, '  has  forged  and  got  off  with  a 
pocket-book  worth  thousands  to  me.  You  can't  trace  him  or 
it.  I  tell  you,  Polmark,  I  would  this  moment  chance  five 
pounds  down  to  any  man  who  would  hunt  it  out.'  I  heard  that. 
I  was  my  own  self-possessed  self  directly.  I  turned  round, 
and  said  coolly,  'Put  your  affair  into  my  hands,  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  find  you  both  pocket-book  and  forger  within  a  short 
time.  Pay  my  expenses  only,  because  I  am  too  hard  up  to  do  so 
myself.  I  will  claim  nothing  more  until  I  get  the  bo6k,  Mr.  Polmark, 
of  course  I  know  your  name. '  More  than  I  do  yours,' he  said,  scanning 
me  sharply.  'Are  you  a  detective?'  'By  nature,' I  answered, 
bowing.  '  I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  work ;  employ  me.' 
The  other  man  laughed  very  much  at  my  cool  assurance.  '  Odd 
encounter,  faith,'  he  said.  '  Chance  it  all,  Polmark.  Give  this 
gentleman-detective  of  nature  the  job,  and  I'll  chance  my  five 
pounds.  '  I  don't  believe ' — he  had  been  watching  my  face  all  the 
time — '  that  he  will  cheat  us.  Take  his  offer,  Polmark.  Your 
present  staff  have  failed.' "  This  odd,  and  if  improbable  not  ill- 
invented  story  is,  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  tale  of  A  Death-Ring, 
told  by  its  hero,  Aubrey  Delaware,  to  Olive  Vernon,  a  well-born 
young  lady  who  has  also  for  the  moment  taken  up  the  detective 
line,  not  for  money,  but  to  oblige  her  uncle,  and  who  listens  to 
Delaware's  adventure  with  "  eyes  fixed  on  his  face  all  this  time, 
actually  glowing  with  eager  interest,  filled  with  tears."  One  result 
of  this  can  of  course  be  readily  enough  foreseen  ;  but  many  things 
have  to  be  done  and  endured  before  this  is  arrived  at.  The  par- 
ticular motive  which  induces  Mr.  Mordaunt,  Olive's  uncle,  to  go 
to  Mr.  Polmark  and  engage  Delaware,  and  subsequently  to 
take  the  rather  remarkable  step  of  engaging  his  favourite 
niece  as  a  private  detective  under  the  orders  of  Delaware,  is  a 
burning  desire  to  discover  tho  murderer  of  Olive's  dead  brother 
Sidney,  a  task  which  the  Government  police  and  detectives  have 
failed  to  accomplish.  The  murder  had  been  committed  in  a  some- 
what singular  fashion,  which  may  be  left  to  readers  to  find  out 
for  themselves,  and  there  was  good  enough  excuse  for  the  ordinary 
detectives  not  finding  the  clue  which  the  brilliant  intellect  of  the 
heroic  Aubrey  at  once  lighted  upon.  One  thing  Delaware  finds 
out  almost  immediately,  that  he  has  to  search,  if  his  idea  is  the 
right  one,  for  an  Englishman  with  snake-like  eyes,  a  large  nose,  a 
mole  under  his  ear,  and  a  possible  taste  for  chemistry.  He  does 
not  know  either  where  to  look  for  him,  or  whether,  if  he  finds 
him,  ho  will  have  any  chance  of  bringing  home  to  him  the  crime 
which  he  suspects  him  to  be  guilty  of.  The  really  exciting  events 
which  follow  from  this  beginning  are  compressed — would  that  all 
novels  were  so  compressed — into  two  thin  volumes,  which  also 
contain  a  very  ingenious,  and  in  its  way  no  less  exciting,  under- 
plot about  Olive  Vernon's  living  brother  and  a  beautiful  girl 
with  whom  he  falls  in  love,  and  with  whoso  union  with  him  tliero 
seems  for  a  time  to  bo  a  fatal  barrier.  The  story  is  one  which 
can  bo  confidently  recommended  to  amuse  an  idlo  hour. 

The  Calendar  of  tho  Mason  Science  College,  Birmingham  (20), 
contains,  together  with  full  information  as  to  tho  College  and  its 
classes,  an  account  which  was  certainly  worth  preserving  ol  the 
opening  ceremony  in  October  last,  and  tho  address  delivered  by 
Professor  Huxley. 

Mr.  O'Byrnu  has  compiled  a  very  interesting  little  volumo  (21) 
which  chronicles  tho  various  deeds  of  bravery  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  which  have  earned  for  their  doers  the  valued  distinction  of 
the  Victoria  Cross. 

Mr.  Lodge  has  translated,  evidently  as  a  labour  of  love,  and  m 
lh<)  first  instance  with  a  view  merely  to  his  own  instruction, 
Wiuckelmnnn'H  well-known  Ilinlorgof  Ancient  Art  (22),  to  which 
he  has  prefixed  11  Life  of  Winekelmann,  which  one  almost  regret* 
not  to  havo  in  a  more  hnndy  form.  Wo  can  for  tho  present  at 
least  tlo  no  more  than  chronicle  tho  nppearanco  of  a  work  of  tbil 
character  nnd  extent. 

A  new  edition  has  nppeared  of  Mrs.  Oliplmnt's  The  Maker*  of 
Florenre  (23),  which  was  reviewed  nt  length  in  these  column  ' 
when  it  first  came  out  some  three  yenrs  ago. 

(:•'))  The  Matnn  Scienre  College,  llirminqham,  Calendar  for  the  Stutom 
i8rto-ifi^i.    Iliriniii|;linni  :  ('••rruOi  llrothers. 

f,i)  The  Virlnria  Cm,,:  an  Official  Chronicle  nf  t',e  Dealt  nf  Per,nnnl 
Valour  art,, cent  ,„  the  I'rocnce  of  the  Enemy  from  the  Imttltitom  of  thi 
()r,l<r  in  1850  to  1880.  Edited  by  Kobcrt  W.  O'Uyrno.  London  :  Allm 
It  Co. 

Caa}  The  Ektorynf  Ancient  Art.  Translated  from  the  Cermnn  of  John 
WiMktlmann.  Hy  <L  Henry  Lodgp,  ALU.  a  vols.  London  :  .Hampton 
Low  It  Co. 

(go)  The  M„he,»  of  Florence.     Ily  Mrs.  Ullphant.    Third  and  Cheaper 
Edition.    Loudon:  Afacmillao  ft  Co. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

WINTER  EXHIBITION. 

The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 

Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 

D~ ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
I'K.UTORIUM."  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM. "  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
1*11  ARM  ill."  each  33  by  S3  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  ••  Christian  Martyrs,"  *c. 
at  tlie  UOKE  GALLERY.  31Ncw  Bond  Street.  Daily. Ten  to  Six.  Is. 


YfATRlCOLATION  of  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— 

-L»-L  sr.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE — A  CLASS,  in  all  the 
Subjects  of  this  Examination,  will  begin  on  Monday.  March  7.  and  continue  until  the 
Examination  in  July.  The  Class  is  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Hospital.— For  particu- 
lars, upply  to  the  \Vauiikn  of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  E.C.— 
A  Haiullieok  is  forwarded  on  application. 

A  1  A  1  ■  I  £  ICULATION   EXAMINATION".— UNIVERSITY  of 

.  i.HXDON. —Infraction  m  a"  tne  subject*  of  the  above  Examination  i*  given  at 
GUY'S  1I*JS1'ITAL.  The  CLASSES  lor  the  June  Examination  vrill  imminence  on  Monday, 
March  it.    The  Classes  nre  not  confined  to  Students  of  the  Uusjutul.— for  further  particulars 

addre*-  the  Dkas.  Gu>'»  Iloon.tal,  S.E. 


O 


PEN    SCHOLARSHIP   WITHOUT  EXAMINATION.- 


I  IIIIilJF.KT  TP.l'STEES  arc  prepared  to  crant,  at  their  Meeting  in  June  next. 
ONE  M  IIOI.AltSH  IP  ot  1200  per  annum,  for  Two  Years,  to  u  Graduate  of  any  University  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  between  the  Offes  of  Twenty-one  and  Twenty-eight,  to  enable  him 
to  study  Theology  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  I'nivcrsitics  iu  Gennanv,  Holland,  or 
Switzerland  lor  elstwhcrci.  subject  to  the  approyal  of  the  Trustees. 

Full  particular,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  to  whom  applications  for  the  Scholarship 
must  be  :urwarded  befcre  March  31.  1881. 


University  Ilall.  Gordon  Square.  London.  W.C. 


FERCY  LAWFORD.  Secretary. 


rjLIFTOH   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL 

.nj  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS — NINE  or  more  open  to  Competition 
at  Midsummer  I9MI.  value  fnim  isi  to  tM  a  year,  which  mav  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  M  a  year  in  cast,  of  Scholars  whi.  require  it — Further  particular*  from  the  Head  Mastkii, 
or  SKrittTAav.  the  Colkje.  Clifton.  Bristol. 


(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

KM  1*0;  Four  X30.   Election,  third  Tuesdav  Id  May  Apply  to  the  Secbhtary, 

The  College.  Cheltenham. 


CEASIDE.— PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

For  Terms  apply  to  C.  H.  Rosf,  M.A.,  Conyngham  U  erase,  Ramsgate. 


OT.    EDMUND'S    OOLLEOK.   SALISBURY. —  A  HIGH- 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious,  training  is  npon 
definite  Church  princSplus.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  Individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Cundidatcs  for  Matriculation  at  th* 
Universities  ure  specially  prepared.  Terms,  £75  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  O.  11.  BomiSK.  D.C.L.  

KTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL, 

assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Gradual* 
caf and  Modern  Si  des.  Junlorl 


►>-'  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F 
Masters.   SihcIuI  uttciitlun  paid  i 
Department  tot  Young  Hoys.  Exhll 
nusium,  Fives  Courts,  mm.   Terms,  IA 


CURRY,  M.A. 
MihIctii  LnngiiuL'es 
Ion  to  the  ifn' 
ml  Gil  ti 


iverslties.    Large  Playing  FicldB,  Gym- 
Apply  to  the  WARDEN. 


I^TON,  HARROW,  &c— A  GENTLEMAN,  of  Twenty  yeare' 
experience,  occupying  larze  Iloune  and  ground*  near  Ascot,  prepare*  BOYS  (SonsoiJ 

Gentlemen  exclusively  i  for  the  Public  Schools,  lli^hcftt  reference*  to  Noblemen,  Office  re*] 
Clergymen,  Kc.  Special  udvantiu/cr-.  Modern  lan«:ua«es.  Mufic.  Swimming.  &c.— Apply  for 
purtirulurM  to  Captain  pic  CARTKltKT  Bihhon,  3  Herncrn  Street,  W.  

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  MILITIA  QUALIFYING! 
and  COMPETITIVE.  MORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  aaslitcd  by  am] 
able  staff'  of  (irnduutcs  in  Honour*,  and  by  a  Captain,  late  K. A.,  prepare!  PUPILS  fur  the  ] 
above  examinations  alone.    Kctcreneci.  to  Parentii,  many  ot  whom  have  hod  more  than  one  toaj 

successful  at  thin  establishment.—  Ml  Cornwall  Rood,  U'estbourne  Purk,  W. 


PREPARATION  for   SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  and 

COOPK1CS  HILL— Individual  Tuition.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  speaking  of] 
Modern  Languazea.— Tor  terms, address  Mr.  E.  ViuAL,  Kosevil.c,  Parajou  Grove,  Surbitoon,  1 

Surrey.   _  _  .  __   .  | 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully] 

V>*  preparedfor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations.       ,    1 

FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAEFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 
assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examination*.   A  few  Vacancies. 

LAVATER,  Pasteur,  in  Oberstrass,  Zurich,  Switzerland, 

receives  One  or  Two  YOUNG  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of  learning  German  and 


H. 

French. 


ARMY  ENTRANCE  KXAMTNATION.— There  is  a  Depart- 

■^A-    ment  in  connexion  with  BLAIRLODGE  SCHOOL.  Polmont  Station.  N.B.,  for 

§npHring  PUPILS  tor  the  above  examinations.  All  the  Candidates  .including  J.  M.  Holme*, 
irst  in  DeecmtK-r  Examination)  sent  up  lor  Woolwich  in  lbt*n  have  passed.   Special  advan- 
tages.  Absence  from  town  life,  and  individual  preparation.— >'or  full  particulars  apply  to  the 

Hkad-Masteu. 

PRINCESS    HELENA    COLLEGE,    REGENTS  PARK. 
Patron— Ha  Majesty  the  QUEEN. 
Pruiilent  of  the  Council  and  the  Executive  Committee— HJj.H.  Princes,  CHRISTIAN. 
VACANCIES  exist  for  YOUNG  LADY  BOARDERS  at  this  College.  Girl,  under  Twelve 
18  Guineas  ;  Girls  over  Twelve.  -0  Guineas  a  Term. 
Apply  to  the  Hon.  Sec.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  J-.lIN  STANI.KV.  27  Wimpole  Street.  W. 

EDUCATION  of  GIRLS  in  PARIS. — A  LADY,  who 
superintending  the  Education  of  Two  Younjs  Girls  in  Paris;,  would  be  willing  to  ta 
Chanre  of  Two  others,  to  be  educated  with  them.   Liberal  terrni  expected.— Addrest,  M. 
care  of  ¥.  T.  Lawrence.  Esq.,  '21  Berncrs  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

A  CLERGYMAN'S  DAUGHTER  is  anxious  to  find  usef 

Employment,  ns  a  COMPANION,  or  in  other  ways.  A  kind  home  more  desired  than 
remuneration.   Highest  references  given — Address,  E.  G.,  i  Elsharn  Koad,  Kensington,  Wert. 


rPO  LONDON    SOLICITORS.  —  A  SOLICITOR  (Honours) 

recently  admitted,  and  nt  present  working  with  one  of  the  Conveyancing  Counsel  ot 
the  Court,  requires  a  CLERKSHIP  to  a  Firm  with  a  large  business — Address,  Conveyance* 

(No.  IM77K  10  Wellington  Street.  Strand,  W.C.  ] 

A GENTLEMAN,  in   Government   employment,  desires  to 
UTILIZE  his  EVENING  LEISURE  with  Secretarial  or  other  work.   Would  under- 
take Management  of  a  Household— Address,  G.,  i&  Bessborough  Street,  S.  W. 

WANTED,  on  a  Morning  Paper,  a  high-class  POLITICAL 
WRITER,  of  experience  on  Home  and  Foreigu  questions.    Must  not  object  to  night 
work.—  An>wer,  enclosing  specimens  of  work,  to  J.  E.,  core  of  Mc*srs.  Smith  &  Sons 
Strand,  W.C. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD 
Uxbridge  Road.  Shepherd's  Bu«h.  W„  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  Metropoli 

and  London  and  North- Western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  compl 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  und  itt  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices;  with  g 
Garden  ut  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  BOAiiDElt,  Builder,  U  Pleasant  PL 

Uxbridge  Road.W. 

QUNNINGD  ALE,    BERKS.— DALE  LODGE. 

^  This  FREEHOLD  ESTATE,  of  about  Three  Acres,  to  be  SOLD  or  LET  on  LEAS 
The  home  1ms  every  accommodation  for  a  Family,  is  delightfully  situated  in  this  beaut 

and  healthy  locality,  with  charming  views. 
There  arc  Coachhouses,  Stabling,  Gardener*!  and  Coachman's  Cottage*,  ftc.   About  half 

mile  from  the  Railway  Station,  and  the  same  distance  from  one  o:  the  entrances  into  Wind 

Park. 

Full  particulars  to  be  obtained  from  Wm.  Sim.  Esq.,  1  Danes  Inn,  Strand. 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  CotTee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BENJN.  BULL.  Manager. 

ENGLISH    TOPOGRAPHY. — CATALOGUE    of  BOOKS, 
illustrating  the  History  and  Topography  of  the  English  Counties,  comprising  many 
that  arc  very  rare  and  valuable,  with  others  of  Archaeological  intercut,  81  pages,  post  free. 

Large  and  Small  Collections  Bought.— Alfred  Run* ell  Simtii,  30  Soho  Square,  London. 

FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDEIt'S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  ormnal.  be»«,  and  most 
lilcrr.l.  Cash  Trices  :  no  Extra  Charnc  for  time  given.  I. arse,  useful  Stock  to  Mlect  from. 
IUusiratedpriccdCataloirue, with  Terms.  iKistircc.— and  Ma  Tottenham  Court  Koad. 

and  l».20.aud  si  Murwell  Street.  W.C.  Establuliertln;.  


HUNDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGN?, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9J.  per  yard. 

Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.    HINDLEY    &  SONS, 

131  OXFORD  STT.EET,  W. 


WILLS' 

"  THREE  CASTLES"  TOBACCO. 

"  There's  no  sweeter  Tobacco  comc«  from  Virginia,  and  no> 
better  Brand  than  the  1  TIIKKE  CASTLES.*  "-  Vide"  The 
Vir.'iniun*."  Only  in  Pockets  and  Cigarettes;  protected  by 
the  Nome  and  Trade  Mark. 

•W.  D.  fc  H.  O.  VriLLS. 


DECORATION. 


TV TORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-LYJL    teit  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  hod  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  Important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  ne 
works  at  moderate  cost.     MOHAN T  <t  CO.  personally  £j].crintend  all  wor 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  Vf. 
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THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  THE  CZAR. 

TT^HE  murder  of  the  Czar  has  at  last  been  accomplished. 
-L  After  three  failures  within  two  years  a  fourth  attempt 
has  been  made,  and  has  proved  successful.  Last  Sunday 
the  Czak  was  returning  from  a  military  review,  and  had 
paid  a  visit  to  his  sister.  He  was  driving  along  a  canal, 
when  a  bomb  was  thrown  which  shattered  his  carriage 
and  wounded  some  of  his  attendants.  The  assassin  was 
immediately  seized,  and  the  Czar  was  unhurt.  He  got  out  of 
bis  carriage  to  look  to  the  wounded,  although  he  was  pressed 
to  drive  off  at  once  to  his  palace.  He  had  hardly  alighted 
when  some  one  close  to  him  threw  a  second  bomb,  which 
inflicted  mortal  wounds  on  the  Czar  and  is  thought  to  have 
killed  the  person  who  had  thrown  it.  The  Czar  died  an  hour 
or  two  afterwards.  About  twenty  people  were  killed  or  in- 
jured by  the  two  explosions.  The  thrower  of  the  first  bomb 
is  supposed  to  have  made  revelations,  and,  at  any  rate, 
the  police  have  made  arrests  of  persons  indisputably  con- 
nected with  the  plot,  and  have  discovered  that  a  mine  has 
been  dug  under  the  roadway  by  which  the  Emperor 
habitually  drives  from  the  Winter  Palace.  Everything 
reveals  the  fixed  determination  of  a  number  of  perfectly 
reckless  conspirators,  who  were  resolved  that  if  the  Czar 
did  not  die  in  one  way  he  should  die  in  another,  who  were 
perfectly  willing  to  die  in  killing  him,  and  who  were 
entirely  indifferent  as  to  the  number  of  persons  whom 
they  might  kill  at  the  same  time.  Except  that  it 
has  been  successful  the  attempt  is  exactly  like  the 
previous  attempts  of  tho  Nihilists  at  assassination.  As 
before,  the  polico  were  warned  that  a  new  attempt  was 
to  bo  made,  and,  as  before,  the  police  could  not  sec 
what  was  going  on  under  their  eyes.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  polico  should  not  detect  a  person  who 
carries  a  bomb  in  his  pocket  and  is  going  to  explode  it. 
The  assassin  who  was  arrested  is  said  to  have  had  a  spare 
r»omb  in  bis  pocket,  which  was  found  on  him.  These 
engines  seem  to  havo  been  cunningly  and  scientifically 
constructed,  and  thus  contrast  remarkably  with  tho  clumsy 
infernal  machine  more  recently  used  without  effect  at 
the  Mansion  Houso.  If  tho  police  cannot  find  out  who 
are  making  bombs  in  Russia,  or  cannot  stop  their  intro- 
duction into  tho  country,  they  cannot  possibly  prevent 
their  being  used  by  any  ono  who  is  ready  to  die  when  he 
uses  them  or  after  ho  is  arrested.  lint  somehow  tho  secret 
that  bombs  havo  got  into  tho  hands  of  such  persons  seems 
to  be  known  to  a  considerable  number  of  confidants 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  although  it  is  unknown 
to  the  polico  of  tho  capital  where  tho  bombs  are  being 
kept  at  hand  until  tho  tirno  comes  to  tiso  thorn.  Even  if 
the  bombs  could  not  bo  traced  beforehand,  it  seems  very 
strange  that  a  mino  shonld  bo  dug  in  tho  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  pnlaco  without  the  polico  having  any 
suspicion  of  what  was  going  on.  It  may  be  added  that, 
as  before,  tho  assassin  who  was  arrested  turns  out  to  bo  a 
man  of  some  education  and  position.  Ho  was  a  student 
in  tho  School  of  Minos,  and  was  quite  a  young  man.  All 
these  things  mnst  bo  taken  into  consideration  when  tho 
import  of  this  tragical  event  is  to  bo  calculated.  Ft  must 
bo  nccopted  that,  with  tho  murderous  appliances  which 
modern  scienco  has  devised,  a  sovereign  cannot  long  os- 
capo  if  persons  of  a  particular  sort  determine  to  kill 
him.  But  these  persons  mnst  bo  of  a  particular  sort. 
That  they  shonld  bo  willing  to  dio  and  pitiless  of  tho 
fate  of  innocent  bystanders  gives  them  no  special  character. 


Most  assassins  go  as  far  as  this.  They  must  also  havo 
some  motive  so  deeply  felt  as  to  make  them  not  only  com- 
bine, but  persist  in  combination.  They  must  have  money 
at  their  disposal,  and  official  friends  who,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  help  or  screen  them.  They  must  be  persons 
of  education  and  intelligence ;  and  they  must  be  persons 
whose  presence  in  the  place  where  the  attempt  is  to  be- 
made  seems  natural — that  is,  they  must  be  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  that  of  a  student  of  mines,  and  not  in  that  of  the 
poorer  sort  of  Poles,  who  might  wish  to  kill  the  Czar, 
but  who  would  never  be  allowed  to  hang  about  St.  Peters- 
burg. All  these  conditions  appear  to  be  fulfilled  by  tho 
Russian  Nihilists  ;  but  the  Russian  Nihilists  must  be  very 
exceptional  people  to  fulfil  them. 

All  Europe  has  rung  with  the  indignation,  horror,  and 
pity  which  this  act  of  extreme  audacity  and  wickedness 
was  sure  to  provoke.    Every  Court  has  gone  into  mourn- 
ing ;  every  people  has  sent  messages  of  sympathy  to  tho 
family  of  the  victim.    The  English  Parliament  has  voted 
appropriate  messages  of  condolence  to  the  Queen  and  the 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.    The  first  thing  for  the  civilized 
world  is  to  express  the  natural  feelings  of  humanity.  But 
when  this  has  been  clone,  the  question  is  sure  to  force 
itself  on  general  attention  how  there  happon  to  be  such 
exceptional  people  as  Russian  Nihilists,  and  what  is  tho 
motive   which  is  strong  enough  to  make  such  porsous 
combine,  and  go  on  combining,    until,   after  three  des- 
perate attempts  at  the  mnrder  of  a  Sovereign,  they  at  last 
succeed.    There  are  many  causes    which   impel  men  to 
become  assassins  that  are  intelligible.    It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  foolish,  wrongheaded,  half-mad  people  try  to 
kill  a  king  to  gain  notoriety.     Others,  again,  like  tho 
Pole  who  tried  to  kill  the  Czar  at  Paris,  may  think  that 
they  and  those  dearest  to  them  have  suffered  great  wrongs, 
and  wish  to  exercise  personal  vengeance  on  tho  wrong- 
doer.   Others,  again,  like  Orsini,  may  wish  to  punish  a 
sovereign  for  not  having  adopted  a  particular  lino  of 
policy,  or  may  hopo  that,  even  if  he  escapes,  when  his 
life   is  attempted,  ho  may  be  frightened  into  adopting 
the  policy  which  they  wish  to  sco  him  adopt.      But  tho 
Nihilists  do  not  appear  to  havo  wished  to  kill  tho  Czar 
because  he  personally   had  done  anything  they  thought, 
to   bo  very  wrong,  or  because  thcro  was  some  definite 
thing  which   they  wanted  him   or  his  successor  to  do. 
If  the  reports  of  their  views  which  have  been  published 
may  be  trusted,  they  wished  to  kill  the  Czar  simply  because 
he  was  the  Czar,  because  ho  was  a  sovereign,  and  among 
sovereigns  was  conspicuous  as  having  more  of  the  power 
of  sovereignty    than  any  other  sovereign.      A  meeting 
appears  to  havo  been  held  at  New  York  in  which  a  Russian 
and  a  German  addressed  an  assembly  of  Socialists,  and 
calmly  approved  tho  crime  of  St.  Petersburg  us  calculate. I 
to  impress  on  tho  world  the  great  doclrino  that  all  sove- 
reigns must  dio.     That  it  cannot  possibly  do  any  good  to 
kill  ono  sovereign  when  he  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
another,  and  that  the  immediate  effect  of  tho  odious  act  of 
ussassinatitig  a  sovereign  m  to  mako  tho  mass  of  mankind 
cling    more    fondly    to   royalty,  is    perfectly    tine,  but 
the   Nihilists   and   their   friends   seem  to  be  quite  deal' 
to  it.     Tho  real  origin  of  these  attacks  on  sovereigns 
is  probably  that  thcro  is  a  lar^o  amount,  of  discontent 
in  modern  society;  that  long  habit  and  old  traditions  shape 
this   discontent   into   secret   societies;   and  that  thro 
societies,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  to  pieces,  must  do  some- 
thing.    It  seems  to  bo  a  law  of  the  existence  of  secret 
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societies  that  action,  however  useless,  must  follow  con- 
spiracy. The  standing  armies,  the  organized  police,  and 
the  right  feeling  of  modern  societies  make  action  on  a 
large  scalo  impossible.  Limited  action  must  be  the  action  ! 
of  individuals,  and  individuals  cannot  do  anything  more 
striking,  dramatic,  and  encouraging  to  discontented 
persons  than  to  kill  a  sovereign.  In  Russia,  where  tho 
discontent  is  great,  where  the  attractions  of  conspiracy  are 
very  strong  to  half-educated  minds,  and  where  the  great- 
ness  of  the  Czar  is  always  present  to  every  one,  it  is  tho 
Czar  whoso  death  seems  the  most  conspicuous  end  that 
those  who  long  to  act  can  achieve. 

Speculation  lias  already  been  busy,  both  within  Russia 
and  without  it,  as  to  what  effects  on  the  policy  of  Russia 
this  murder  of  Alexander  II.  will  carry  with  it.  L!ut  if 
the  Nihilists  have  killed  his  father  neither  because  he 
did  something  which  they  very  much  disliked,  nor  in  order 
to  get  a  policy  adopted  on  which  they  had  set  their 
hearts,  there  seems  no  especial  reason  why  the  new  Czar 
should  be  impelled  to  do  anything  which  he  would  not 
have  done  if  bis  lather  had  died  a  natural  death.  What- 
ever ho  docs — whether  he  gi-ants  reforms  or  withholds 
them,  whether  he  makes  war  or  preserves  peace,  whether 
he  pushes  forward  the  boundaries  of  his  Empire  or  keeps 
them  as  they  arc,  he  must  equally  take  his  chance  of  being 
killed  in  his  turn,  merely  because  ho  is  the  Czar.  If, 
therefore,  the  influence  of  the  murder  is  set  aside,  the  new 
Czar  can  only  do  what  any  new  Czar  would  do.  He  may  have 
some  personal  views  or  wishes,  but  in  the  main  he  must  be 
guided  by  the  traditional  policy  of  his  country,  and  by  the 
present  needs  of  his  people.  Alexander  III.  may  not  be 
as  closely  tied  by  the  bonds  of  affection  to  the  German 
Royal  family  as  his  father  was;  but  he  cannot  leave  out  of 
sight  the  permanent  interests  of  Russia  when  he  thinks 
what  a  friendly,  if  not  intimate,  alliance  with  Germany 
is  worth  to  him.  He  may  make  some  changes  in  the 
political  system  of  Russia,  and  the  Russian  papers  have 
ventured,  or  have  been  directed,  to  assume  that  he  will  do 
so ;  but  it  is  Russia  and  the  Russians  with  whom  he 
has  to  deal,  and  he  can  only  make  such  changes  as 
Russia  and  the  Russians  are  forward  enough  to  endure 
with  advantage.  The  burden  of  the  Empire  that  has 
fallen  on  Bun  is  frightfully  heavy  ;  and  not  only  must  he 
bear  it,  but  the  way  in  which  he  must  bear  it  is  fixed  for 
him  within  narrow  limits  of  divergence.  It  may  be  possible 
to  tinder-estimate,  but  it  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate,  the 
difference  which  the  accession  of  a  new  sovereign  can  make 
in  a  country  like  Russia.  ' 


URGENCY  IN  SUrPLY. 

A CONSIDERABLE  party  defeatalwaysthrows  the  party 
defeated  into  a  condition  of  fretful  explanation,  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  vote  of  last  Monday 
night  has  had  this  effect  on  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Ministry.    According  to  the  conditions  of  the  urgency 
vote,  the  nominal  majority  of  rather  more  than  eighty 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  obtained  was  in  reality  cqa.il  to  a 
minority  of  more  than  a  hundred,  each  Aye  being  for  the 
purpose  equal  to  but  a  third  of  a  No.    The  subsequent 
events  of  the  evening  must,  however,  have  been  even  more 
irritating  to  the  extreme  partisans  of  the  Government 
than  the  vote  itself.    Not  merely  Conservatives,  bat  even 
Irishmen,  removed  their  obstructive  motions  with  polite 
readiness.    A  considerable  number  of  votes  were  taken 
with  only  the  usual  minute  cavilling  from  professed  esti- 
mate-critics, and  at  the  close  of  the  night  rather  more 
business  had  been  done  than  is  at  all  usual  on  snch  occa- 
sions, though  not  so  much  as  might  have  been  done  had 
the  Government  been  ready  with  it.    Subsequent  days 
were  equally  profitable.    This  rapidity,  so  inexplicable  on 
the  alarmist  suppositions  which  had  induced  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  propose  that  the  House  should  put  itself  in  irons  at  the 
very  moment  when  it  is  supposed  to  possess  and  to  require 
most  liberty,  lias  thrown  the  before-meDtioned  partisans 
into  a  paroxysm  of  paradoxical  excuse.    The  impression 
which  seems  to  have  obtained  in  the   provinces — Mr. 
Gladstone's  favourite  source  of  political  wisdom — that 
his  motion  was  a  "  bogus  "  one,  intended  to  get  rid 
of  the  awkwardness  of  demanding  urgency  for  coercion  J 
only,  may  be  dismissed  as  the  offspring  of  maladroit 
zeal.    If  Ministers  get  through  their  business  in  time,  as 
they  appear  likely  to  do,  "  the  practical  object  of  de- 
"  daring  urgency,"  we  am  told,  "  will  have  been  fullv 


"  obtained."  It  seems  to  escape  these  ingenious  arguers 
that  everybody  wishes  for  the  attainment  of  tho  object ; 
the  only  difference  of  opinion  is  as  to  the  choice  of  the 
means.  The  process  of  roasting,  to  use  the  old  parallel, 
can  be  equally  effected  by  burning  the  house  down  and 
by  making  use  of  the  ordinary  firo  and  spit ;  the  question 
is  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  adopt  the  more  expensive 
method. 

To  put,  however,  these  ebullitions  of  a  very  natural  pique 
aside,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  refusal  of  the  Opposition 
to  grant  urgency  on  Monday  was  justified.    The  grounds 
of  that  refasal  may  bo  said  to  have  been  double,  or 
lather  treble,  two  being  peculiar  to  the  occasion,  and  one 
of  a  general  character.     That  urgency  and  Supply  are 
things  which  should  ho  kept  apart  as  much  as  possible  is 
perhaps  the  weightiest  argument  of  all.    But,  from  the 
merely  practical  point  of  view,  the  arguments  applicable 
to  the  particular  case  probably  deserve  to  have  precedence, 
and  precedence  was  accordingly  assigned  to  them  in  Sir 
Stafford  Noexhcote's  Manifesto.    This  Manifesto  was  of 
itself  an  evidence  of  the  needless  and  unnatural  restrictions 
which  the  state  of  urgency  imposes.    The  vote,  when  it  is 
demanded,  must  be  granted  or  refused  without  discussion  ; 
and  thus  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  no  means  of 
explaining  his  attitude  except  by  addressing  the  astonished 
electors  of  North  Devon  ;  while  the  Prime  Minister  has 
no  means  of  reply  except  by  the  aid  of  a  little  comedy 
got  up  between  himself  and  an  independent  member  who 
"wants  to  know."    The  points  handled  in  this  round- 
about fashion  are,  however,  sufficiently  clear.    The  first 
question  is,  Had  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  business  been  such  as  to  deserve  the  assistance 
which  they  demanded  ?   the  second,  Was  that  assistance 
necessary  for  the  due  accomplishment  of  tho  business  of 
1  the  country  ?    The  first  question  can  hardly  be  answered 
!  except  in  the  negative  by  any  person  who  has  not  made 
up  his  mind  beforehand.    By  the  shilly-shally  abont  the 
Arms  Bill,  which  involved  the  dropping  and  revoting  of 
urgency,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  much  valuable  time  -T 
by  omitting  on  more  than  ono  occasion  to  take  business 
for  which  an  opportunity  presented  itself;  and,  above  allr 
by  going  out  of  their  way  to  irritate  the  Irish  members, 
and  thereby  to  embitter  and  prolong  their  opposition,  the 
Ministry  have  been  guilty  of  something  more  than  con- 
tributory negligence  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs.    But  it  may  be  granted  at  once  that  mere  irrita- 
tion at  this  conduct  and  at  the  insufficient  return  made 
by  it  for  the  unwavering  abstention  of  the  Opposition 
from  any  factious  use  of  their  powers  would  not  have  justi- 
fied the  refusal  of  urgency  if  the  public  business  required  it. 
It  is,  however,  exactly  this  point  which  is  most  in  debate. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  whose  experience  and  business- 
like aptitude  arc  not  denied  by  anybody,  asserts  that  public 
business  does  not  require  it ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  greater 
authority,  but  a  somewhat  less  disinterested  one,  asserts 
that  it  does.    To  examine  the  minute  points  of  date  and 
detail  on  which  this  dispute  turns  would  be  out  of  place 
here.    It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  denial 
admittedly  depends  upon  two  propositions  ;  one,  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  Saturday  sittings  at  this  period  of  the 
I  Session  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  House  of  Lords  cannot 
be  expected  to  sit  on  Wednesday.    Considering  that  bat 
'  a  week  or  so  ago  the  House  of  Lords  did  sit  on  Wednesday 
for  the  convenience  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Government, 
the  argument  cannot  be  congratulated  on  its  strength, 
though  it  has  of  course  served  those  who  cannot  forgive 
that  House  for  being  wiser  than  themselves  as  an  occasion 
of  railing.    But,  weak  as  it  is,  it  probably  yields  in  imbe- 
cility to  the  argument  about  Saturday  sittings.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  a  less  evil  to  fetter  tho  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  limit  the  imme- 
morial freedom  of  discussion  in  reference  to  Supply  than 
to  oblige  members  to  give  up  an  afternoon  or  Ministers  to 
hold  Cabinet  Councils  an  hour  or  two  earlier  or  an  hour 
or  two  later  than  usual.    This  is  the  argument  of  the 
house  and  the  spit  over  again.    The  spit  is  rusty,  and 
it  would  take  a  little  trouble  to  make  it  tarn.  The 
house  can  be  set  on  fire  by  the  spurt  of  a  match. 

The  real  inconveniences  of  the  granting  of  urgency 
in  Supply  are,  however,  much  greater  than  these  parti- 
cular and  incidental  arguments  show.  The  Government 
might  be  wholly  guiltless.  There  might  actually  be 
scant  time  for  compliance  with  precedent  or  statute  as 
to  the  time  of  voting  money,  and  yet  it  might  seem 
wise  to  hesitate  about  this  new  innovation.     It  may 
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be  admitted  that  the  constitutional  objection  seems  ' 
on  the  face  of  it  pedantic.  But,  as  in  a  good  many  other 
things  which  have  the  same  appearance,  there  is  a  fund  of 
solid  reason  in  it.  True,  the  traditional  jealousy  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  has  entirely  lost  its  original  justifica- 
tions. But  it  is  not  certain  that  it  has  not  acquired  others 
of  equal  force  in  losing  these.  A  conspiracy  of  a  Minister 
with  the  Crown  against  the  people  is  impossible  ;  a  con- 
spiracy of  a  Minister  with  the  people,  in  a  moment  of  in- 
toxication, against  their  own  true  interests  is  exceedingly 
possible.  All  obstacles  in  the  ■way  of  the  success  of  such 
a  conspiracy  chafe  the  modern  Radical,  and  his  most  out- 
spoken mouthpieces  openly  declare  that  the  machinery  of 
Parliamentary  government  must  be  altered  entirely.  That 
machinery  is  not  sufficiently  powerful  for  swift  destruction, 
and  it  must  be  made  .more  powerful.  If  only  for  this 
consideration,  too  strenuous  opposition  can  hardly  be 
offered  to  the  removal  of  the  salutary  checks  now  existing. 
But  there  is  more  to  be  said  than  this.  A  hold  upon 
supply  is  of  greater  value  to  an  Opposition  than  any  other 
of  the  drags  they  possess.  The  care  of  the'Estimates  and 
of  the  means  of  providing  for  them  is  the  least  welcome,  but 
■at  the  same  time  the  most  necessary,  part  of  a  Minister's 
business.  They  must  be  attended  to  ;  they  are  of  the  first 
importance,  and  yet  they  bring  him  in  most  cases  little 
credit ;  they  can  have  nothing  directly  to  do  with  his  pet 
political  projects,  and,  by  their  subdivision  into  minute 
parts,  each  of  which  can  be  criticized  and  objected  to,  they 
present  innumerable  handles  for  the  encmj-.  Hence  every 
Minister,  no  matter  what  his  politics  may  be,  would  like 
i to  hurry  over  the  Estimates.  But  he  cannot,  because 
he  can  by  no  possibility  do  without  them.  The  House 
1  has  in  them  exactly  the  same  check  on  him  that  it 
!  had  of  old  on  personal  government  by  the  Crown.  Mr. 
•Gladstone  of  course  denies,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do,  that  bis  desire  is  to  get  "  the  cream  of  the 
"  Session  for  party  work.  It  has  been  thought  a 
pertinent  reply  to  Sir  STAFFORD  NOBTHCOTE  to  ask  whether 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  is  party  work.  It  is  no  part  of 
our  business  to  put  arguments  in  Sir  Stafford's  mouth, 
but  he  certainly  would  run  little  risk  in  boldly  reply- 
ing that  it  is.  No  Land  Bill  would  have  been  required 
at  all  but  for  the  paity  measure  carried  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ten  years  ago.  None  would  probably  be  required 
now  if  his  Government  had  shown  proper  firmness  on 
their  accession  to  office,  and  none  is  at  all  likely  to  be 
•cither  proposed  or  passed  which  is  not  much  more  of  a 
party  than  of  a  national  measure.  Even  this  considera- 
tion, however,  does  not  exhaust  the  matter.  The  danger 
which  has  been  over  and  over  again  insisted  upon,  the 
danger  of  this  perpetual  dram-drinking  of  urgency  on  the 
part  o£  the  House,  is  more  than  ever  present  in  such  a 
case  as  this,  where  it  is  asked  to  adopt  urgency  in  refer- 
ence to  its  most  ordinary  business,  and,  moreover,  to  that 
particular  kind  of  business  to  which,  both  according  to 
reason  and  according  to  precedent,  urgency  is  least  applic- 
able. That  296  Liberal  members  should  have  been  found 
to  vote  in  favcur  of  the  surrender  of  what  on  all  Liberal 
theories  of  government,  as  distinguished  from  Democratic- 
despotic  ones,  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  will  always  remain  a  striking  instance  of  tho 
mechanical  condition  to  which  wide  suffrage,  caucuses,  and 
a  fanatical  devotion  to  a  particular  leader  can  rcduco  a 
majority. 


HUSH  AFFAIRS. 

conrpo  of  proceeding  which  might  be  adopted  by 
-■-  tho  obstructive  faction  during  tho  conduct,  of  ordi- 
nary business  was  watched  with  anxious  cariosity.  The 
offenders  had  nothing  If)  gain  by  mtci  1  opt  ing  debate  and 
legislation,  except  as  far  as  injury  to  Parliament,  may  be 
deemed  nn  ndvantago  to  t hemsel \  e.-t.  It  was  possible  to 
pretend  that  their  shameless  obstinacy  was  suggested  by 
insuperable  objection  to  the  protection  of  life  by  extra* 
ordinary  methods,  or  to  tho  disarmament  of  the  Irish  popu- 
lation. It  would  have  been  difficult  to  devise  exOfJfei  tot 
interference  with  tho  progress  of  Supply  or  with  the  annual 
measures  which  it  is  neee  iary  to  pa  h;  but,  it  would  have 
•been  hasty  to  a  wiune  that  ob-:t  met  ion  mi-dit.  not  be  removed, 
because  it  would  be  irrational  as  well  as  iiii-ehicvom. 
Agitators  cannot  oftun  afford  to  suspend  the  operations 
which  prevent  their  existence  from  br  ing  forgotten.  The 
ulterior  object  of  making  their  presence  in  tho  House 


of  Commons  intolerable  to  their  English  and  Scotch  col- 
leagncs  might  also,  perhaps,  in  their  opinion  be  promoted 
by  a  continuance  of  their  recent  proceedings.  In  the 
meantime  they  probably  regard  with  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion the  restrictions  which  have  in  consequence  of  their 
conduct  been  imposed  on  freedom  of  discussion.  The  con- 
sideration which  has  perhaps  for  the  moment  inclined 
them  to  moderate  counsels  may  be  the  hope  of  an  alliance 
with  the  extreme  section  of  the  Liberal  party  in  and 
out  of  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Mitchell-Henry, 
and  other  rational  Irishmen,  have  repeatedly  explained, 
the  managers  of  the  Land  League  have  deeply  injured 
the  cause  which  they  professed  to  support.  The  same 
persons  have  perhaps  excited  still  more  general  indig- 
nation by  their  ostentatious  defiauce  of  decency  and 
good  order  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  possible  to 
deny  or  to  explain  the  connexion  of  the  Land  League 
with  murderous  outrage  and  intolerable  tyranny  ;  and 
English  demagogues  were  not  unwilling  to  accept  and 
repeat  the  excuses  of  Irish  agitators.  The  record  of  ob- 
struction in  the  daily  reports  was  forced  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  community  ;  and  it  was  not  illogically  in- 
ferred that  the  enemies  of  Parliamentary  freedom  were 
also  tyrants  and  oppressors  at  home.  If  the  little  faction 
which  has  so  long  defied  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
henceforth  abstain  from  wilful  waste  of  time,  their  differ- 
ences with  the  ultra- Radicals  may  perhaps  be  removed. 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  their  purpose  that  they 
should  withdraw  their  outrageous  abuse  of  Mr.  Forster,  or 
that  their  female  confederates  on  platforms  should  retract 
the  remarkable  statement  that  Quaker  and  liar  have  now 
become  synonymous  terms. 

The  practical  operation  of  the  coercive  measures  cannot 
be  immediately  ascertained.  It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that 
the  Government  has  at  once  used  the  weapons  which  wero 
placed  in  its  hands  by  arresting  a  certain  number  of  per- 
sons known  to  be  guilty  of  agrarian  or  treasonable  offences. 
The  leniency  of  the  treatment  to  which  they  will  be  sub- 
ject is,  at  least  in  some  cases,  absurdly  inapplicable  to  their 
characters  and  to  their  crimes.  One  of  tho  victims  of 
legislation  which  is  said  to  be  unconstitutional  has  been 
tried  more  than  once  for  a  murder  which  the  prosecuting 
authorities  must  have  attributed  to  him  on  probable 
grounds.  Other  offenders  are  still  more  undoubtedly  guilty 
of  the  minor  offence  of  exciting  the  populace  to  crimo 
by  inflammatory  speeches.  The  arrest  of  a  few  persons  of 
comparatively  respectable  position  has  been  denounced  as 
inconsistent  with  Mr.  Fokstkr's  statement  of  the  objects 
of  the  Bill.  He  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  checking  tho 
proceedings  of  lawless  ruffians  rather  than  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  restraining  their  abettors  and  patrons.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  tho  worst  offenders  are  not  the 
lowest  in  rank.  It  is  barely  possible  that  among  tho 
prisoners  one  or  two  may  bo  innocent  •  but  there  is  ii 
necessary  uncertainty  in  1 1 10  administration  even  of  or- 
dinary criminal  justice.  In  England,  and  probably  in 
Ireland,  few  persons  aro  committed  for  trial  who  ought, 
not  to  bo  afterwards  convicted,  though  in  some  cases  legal 
evidence  may  not  be  forthcoming.  If  it  is  true  that,  in 
eonsequenco  of  tho  relaxation  of  tho  despotism  of  tho 
Land  League,  contumacious  or  timid  tenants  are  b  •..■inning 
to  pay  their  rents,  tho  beneficial  result  of  tho  A  it  will 
bo  highly  satisfactory  ;  but  the  reports  of  the  state 
of  tho.  country  vary,  as  might  bo  expected,  with  tho 
temper  and  tho  opinions  of  newspaper  correspondents. 
Tho  chief  agitators,  who  aro  still  at  large,  fully  under, 
stand  the  importance  for  their  purposes  .>.'  perpetuating 
social  anarchy,  even  when  open  res i bianco  to  law  has 
become  dangerous.  They  aro  now  making  it  their  busi- 
ness to  hold  Laud  L"a'/ue  meetings  at  which  the  tenants 
will  be  again  advised  to  fix  for  themselves  the  amount,  of 
rent  winch  they  shall  pay,  and  to  conspire  against  a  11  v 
lanillotds  who  may  at  tempt,  to  enforce  their  eluiiiH.  .Mr. 
I'aijm.I.I.  thought  il  prudent  to  cancel  t  ho  prolhguto  reeoni- 
niendation  that  outgoing  tenants  should  ooifcrot  or  reduce 
the  value  of  their  holdings  by  ploughing  up  grass  lands; 
but  many  modes  of  injuring  owners  of  properly  have  not, 
been  expressly  anticipated  by  statute      1 1,  may  be  hope. I 

that,  the  Lotii). Lii;l  1  f.xAST  will  not,  hesitate  to  arrets 
agitators  who  suggest  the  execution  of  criminal  con- 
Hpiraeies. 

Tim  Land  League  party  in  tho  House  of  Common*  dis. 
plays  a  tardy  prudence  in  allowing  necessary  business  to 
proceed  during  tho  short  interval  which  will  <  lap.e  bef..n> 
He  mtiouueimii  of  the  Land  Dill.    Their  leader  has  re- 
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peatedly  announced  that  no  measure  which  tlio  Govern- 
ment, is  likely  to  propose  will  satisfy  tlio  demands  which 
ho  lias  urged  the  Irish  peasantry  to  prefer;  but  tbo  Land 
League  seel  ion,  though  it  may  feel  or  profess  disapproval, 
will  not  venture  to  reject  offers  which  may  afterwards 
be  treated  as  instalments  of  justice.  The  real  danger 
to  property  consists  more  in  the  vague  theories  of 
Liberal  members  than  in  tbe  extravagant  doctrines 
of  Mr.  I'aunicll  and  his  followers.  The  revolutionists 
will,  as  in  many  other  cases,  practically  swell  the  numbers 
of  theorists  who  still  profess  a  certain  respect  for  law 
and  justice  Schemes  of  partial  spoliation  may  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  compromise  between  moderate  reforms 
and  anarchical  proposals.  The  Land  League  may  have 
other  reasons  for  acquiescing  in  changes  which  it  will 
nevertheless  denounce  as  inadequate.  Experience  has 
confirmed  the  probable  conjecture  that  every  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property  serves  as  a  precedent  for 
further  encroachments.  Although  in  1870  Mr.  Gladstone 
repeatedly  declared  that  his  measure  conferred  no  right  of 
property  on  occupiers,  his  party,  if  not  himself,  have 
during  the  recent  agitation  repeatedly  asserted  that  the 
Land  Bill  changed  the  entire  condition  of  the  tenant 
by  substituting  a  legal  status  for  a  position  merely 
founded  on  contract.  It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the 
forthcoming  Bill  will  purport  to  be  a  mere  expansion  of 
the  former  Act.  It  is  strange  that  the  hopes  of  moderate 
politicians  and  of  menaced  landowners  are  at  present 
founded  rather  on  the  rumoured  opinions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone than  on  the  disposition  of  any  of  his  colleagues.  It 
is  true  that  Lord  Hartington  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session  limited  the  objects  of  legislation  to  the  removal  of 
any  defects  which  might  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  Act  of 
1870  ;  but  he  still  sits  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Mr. 
Bright,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  Mr.  Forster,  all  of  whom 
have  at  different  times  promised  that  the  Land  Bill 
would  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  zealous 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  will  be  prudent  to 
submit,  if  possible,  to  innovations  which  can  scarcely  fail 
to  involve  future  danger  ;  but  the  arguments  of  Lord 
Dufferin  and  Lord  Lansdowne  will  not  have  been 
answered  but  overruled  by  superior  foree.  The  Irish 
tenants  will  regard  any  concession  which  may  be 
contained  in  the  Bill  as  irrevocable ;  and  the  present 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  support  the 
Government,  though  some  of  them  may  at  the  same  time 
protest  that  its  offers  are  insufficient.  It  has  become  a 
rhetorical  commonplace  that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  compre- 
hensive and  generous,  with  a  generosity  which  is  to  be 
practised  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords.  It  will  in  any 
case  infringe  on  the  received  principles  of  political 
economy ;  but  the  rejection  of  the  measure  would  be 
followed  by  more  sweeping  proposals  of  change.  It  is 
possible  that  for  a  time  it  may  check  agrarian  disorder  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  any  settlement  which  may  be  made 
will  soon  be  disturbed. 


; 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 


T  I^HE  secret  of  the  Transvaal  negotiations  has  been 
JL  studiously  preserved  by  the  Government  hitherto. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  deserve  credit  for  their 
recognition  in  office  of  the  facts  which  they  ignored  in 
Opposition.  Secresy  is  the  essence  of  business  in  war  and 
diplomacy,  though  it  occasionally  suits  the  immediate 
purpose  of  demagogues  to  advocate  an  impossible  frank- 
Dess.  The  rumours  which  are  due  to  the  various  Corre- 
spondents of  the  London  daily  press  are  of  varying  pro- 
bability;  but  as  they  are  mutually  contradictory,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  examine  them  in  detail.  Confident  state- 
ments that  the  prolongation  of  the  armistice  for  four  days 
has  resulted  in  a  practical  agreement  are  met  by  equally 
confident  assertions  that  a  resumption  of  hostilities  is  un- 
avoidable. Sir  Eve  lyn  Wood  is  reported  to  be  confident  of  his 
ability  to  force  tbe  Nek  in  the  latter  case, and  but  for  the  sin- 
gular ill  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  the  efforts  of 
English  generalship,  there  would  be  little  donbt  about  the 
matter.  If  nearly  four  thousand  seasoned  troops  of  all  arms, 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  cannot  dispossess  forces 
scarcely  superior  in  number,  destitute  of  artillery,  undis- 
ciplined, and  led  by  amateur  generals,  the  art  of  war,  at 
least  as  practised  by  our  commanders,  is  a  farce.  At  the 
same  time,  such  sifting  as  is  possible  of  the  intelligence 
received  as  to  the  probable  dispositions  of  the  negotiating 


1  parties  is  calculated  rather  to  furnish  grounds  for  hope 
than  for  reasonable  expectation  to  those  who  desire  a 
bloodless  and  honourable  settlement.  Mr.  Grant  Dorr  is 
not  in  a  prominent  official  situation,  and  his  tendene 
rather  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  individual 
opinion.  But  lie  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  a 
statement  so  categorical  as  that  which  he  vouchsafed 
at  Oxford  unless  be  bad  at  least  some  knowledge-. 
According  to  this  statement,  an  immediato  laying1 
down  of  their  arms  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  and 
the  reference  of  the  whole  matter  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission are  the  initial  conditions  of  any  agreement.  lb 
is  possible  that  these  conditions  may  be  accepted,  but  they 
hardly  agree  with  the  tenor  of  the  information  which  has 
come  from  the  Boers'  side.  According  to  reported  con- 
versations, the  authenticity  of  which  in  the  main  there  is 
no  reason  for  doubting,  Mr.  Joueert  represented  the  laying 
down  of  arms  as  a  thing  out  of  the  question.  The  accept* 
ance,  too,  of  a  Royal  Commission  would  be  an  unqualified 
acknowledgment  of  that  which  the  Boers  specially  re- 
pudiate, the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen.  The  guarantees 
which  in  consequence  of  their  alleged  experience  of  Eng-< 
Hsh  bad  faith  they  are  said  to  demand,  seem  to  bo  in-j 
compatible  with  any  such  arrangements.  It  is  impossible 
to  guarantee  that  a  court  of  arbitration  will  decide 
ono  way.  These  calculations,  however,  involve  a  consider- 
able number  of  unknown  quantities,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  indicate  the  general  probabili- 
ties of  the  case.  The  desire  of  the  Government  to 
come  to  a  settlement,  and  the  reasonable  apprehensions 
which  the  Boers  must  entertain  of  the  heavy  odds  shortly 
to  be  brought  against  them,  may  succeed  in  bridging  the 
present  chasm.  But  it  may  be  said  with  some  safety  thai 
qualified  English  opinion,  which  is  unfortunately  not  now 
the  opinion  which  directs  public  affairs,  would  not  approve 
any  considerable  advance  on  the  terms  indicated  by  Mr. 
Grant  Doff. 

The  prolongation  of  the  armistice,  and  the  genera} 
ignorance  of  the  tenor  of  the  negotiations  carried  on  during 
it,  have  helped  to  foster  the  barren  dispute  as  to  the  side 
from  which  proposals  for  a  truce  originally  came.  Ministers 
have  fenced  upon  this  point  more  than  upon  any  other, 
and  it  was  long  uncertain  whether  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  had 
been  instructed  to  make  fresh  advances,  whether  the 
negotiations  were  merely  a  continuation  of  the  four- 1 
purlers  interrupted  by  the  ill-starred  attempt  on  Majuba^ 
Hill,  or  whether  some  unknown  circumstance  accounted] 
for  them.    It  seems  that  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  literally  correct  in  stating  that  advances  from 
the  Boers  preceded  advances   from  the  English  com- 
mander.   But  as  the  Boers  acted  only  in  reply  to  a 
solicitation  from  President  Brand,  whose  agency  Lord 
Kimuerley  formally  accepted  some  time  ago,  the  actual 
origin  of  the  proposal  must  be  admitted  to  have  come 
from  our  side.    The  point  would  be  of  small  importance 
if  it  were  not  connected  with  other  points,  the  importance ; 
of  which  is  very  much  greater.    The  dissatisfaction  with, 
which  the  news  of  an  armistice  immediately  succeeding; 
three  defeats  was  received  has  been  entirely  misunder- 
stood by  some  persons  in  this  coantry.    The  entire  want 
of  reasonable  justification  for  adopting  now  proceeding* 
which,  if  justifiable,  ought  to  have  been  adopted  mouths 
before,  was  a  heavy  objection.    The  shock  to  national 
feeling  which  it  has  become  usual  and  perhaps  natural 
with  some  persons  to  confound  with  national  vanity  was 
another   and  a  heavier.      But  a  still   stronger   and  a < 
wholly  practical  objection  remains  behind.    No  reasonable 
person  wishes  to  expend  the  blood  of  several  hundred 
Englishmen  and  Boers  merely  to  make  a  salve  for  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  English  people,  or  to  wash  out  the 
memory  of  the  incompetence  of  an  English  Ministry.  But 
every  reasonable  person  must  see  that  a  settlement  obtained 
under  present  circumstances  must  be  wanting  in  the  con- 
ditions of  value  and  endurance  which  would  be  present  if 
it  were  obtained  after  the  restoration  of  the  credit  of  our 
arms.    At  present,  whatever  their  official  utterances  may 
be,  the  Boers  must  feel  that  wc  have  taken  up  arms  against, 
them  unjustly,  and  have  been  unable  to  use  the  arms 
which  wo  have  unjustly  taken  up.-    That  they  have  had 
to  fight  us  at  all  will  be  a  reason  for  distrusting  us  in  the 
future.    That  they  have  fought  us  successfully  will  be  a. 
reason  for  despising  us  as  well.    Distrust,  accompanied  by. 
fear,  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  tolerable  state  of  rela- 
tions between  two  communities  who,  in  the  future  as. 
!  in  the  past,  will  bavo  much  to  do  with  one  another ; 
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istrust  accompanied  by  contempt  can  hardly  be  regarded 
s  likely  to  furnish  such  a  basis.  If  there  were  no  native 
uestion,  no  neighbourhood  of  warlike  and  independent 
nd  semi-independent  tribes,  no  Orange  Free  State,  no 
ifricander  party  in  the  colonies,  it  might  be  possible  to 
isregard  these  considerations ;  as  it  is,  it  is  impossible. 
Tery  few  Englishmen  wish  to  dragoon  the  Boers  into 
bsolute  submission  ;  all  Englishmen  who  understand  the 
uestion  wish  that  whatever  settlement  may  be  arrived  at 
hould  at  least  have  the  air  of  being  given  by,  not  extorted 
com,  England. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  some  settlement  will 
e  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days  or  hours. 
Llthough,  for  reasons  already  given,  that  settlement  can 
ardly  be  satisfactory  to  persons  who  do  not  consider 
.atriotism  an  obsolete  absurdity  and  political  foresight  a 
|  seless  cumbering  of  oneself  about  chances,  some  elements 
f  practical  comfort  may  be  fonnd  in  it.  The  Transvaal 
i 'asiness  has  been  from  the  beginning  a  gdchis  cpouvan- 
zble.  Almost  all  politicians  of  all  shades  of  politics  are 
greed  that  the  annexation  was  at  best  doubtfully  justifi- 
ble  on  the  facts  as  shown,  and  that  the  facts  were  not, 
n  the  whole,  shown  correctly.  The  famous  submission  to 
he  twenty-five  policemen  was  constrned  into  uncondi- 
ional  submission;  the  ill  success  of  badly  organized  com- 
mandos against  Secocoeni  was  supposed  to  convict  the 
Joers  of  national  cowardice ;  their  quiescence  in  the  im- 
icdiate  pressure  of  a  Zulu  war  and  the  presence  of  a  great 
►jnglish  force  was  supposed  to  show  the  likelihood  of 
lture  good  behaviour  when  this  pressure  was  removed, 
ifterwards,  though  the  complaints  put  forward  as  to  the 
:  onduct  of  "  that  man  Lanyon  "  are  doubtless  exaggerated, 
k  seems  certain  that  sufficient  care  has  not  been  taken  to 
I  void  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  a  peculiarly 
buchy  people.  Of  the  conduct  of  affairs  since  hos- 
tilities began  the  less  said  the  better.  Any  close  of 
uch  a  chapter  may  be  plausibly  argued  to  be  preferable 
p  its  continuance.  But  there  are  weightier  reasons  still 
Lr  acquiescence  in  any  settlement  not  utterly  intolerable, 
the  hands  in  which  the  government  of  the  country  at 
I  resent  is  have  proved  themselves  so  inadequate  to  the 
onduct  of  difficult  matters,  that  it  is  simply  patriotic  to 
esire  that  their  inadequacy  should  not  have  further 
Ipportnnities  of  displaying  itself.  Ministers  who  can  be 
I  riven  from  their  purpose,  solemnly  expressed  in  the 
Official  programme  of  their  policy,  by  the  pressure  of  a 
|  efeat  abroad  or  a  threatened  agitation  at  home,  are  fit 
|  nly  for  quieter  waters  than  those  of  South  African  wars. 


CHURCH  AND  STATE  IX  FRANCE. 

PHE  French  Republic  is  once  more  in  presence  of  a 
1-  great  opportunity  and  a  considerable  danger.  Itg 
nemies  have  begun  to  pay  it  the  best  tribute  that  it  is  in 
dcir  power  to  offer.  They  are  divided  upon  the  question 
bethcr  they  shall  try  to  agree  with  the  Government  which 
ntil  now  they  have  persistently  combated.  In  spite  of  a 
Republican  policy  which  is  described  but  feebly  when  it 
called  unconciliatory,  the  Church  is  no  longer  anxious 
■>  continuo  the  struggle.  Tlio  clerical  organs  properly  so 
tiled  breathe  nothing  but  resignation.  Tho  Bishops  have 
ken  to  reading  St.  Fall's  Epistles,  and  to  drawing 
lence  instructions  to  Christians  to  submit  themselves  to 
ie  temporal  authorities  without  a  too  narrow  scrutiny  of 
leir  historical  claims.  The  Nuncio  has  shown  a  marked 
vility  to  tho  Government.  The  Fori:  has  quietly  ue- 
;ptod  tho  now  Bishops  proposed  to  him  by  tho  President 
tho  Republic.  In  short,  tho  Church  has  insensibly 
hissed  through  another  crisis,  and  has  accepted,  without 
Tthusinsra  but  apparently  without  any  thought  of  retracing 
'jr  stops,  tho  existing  order  of  things.  This  singular 
an.sformation  has  been  going  on  for  some  little  time 
ithout  attracting  much  attention,  and  if  it  had  been  nc- 
jicsccd  in  by  tho  who'o  clerical  party,  it,  might  have 
imained  unnoticed  a  good  while  longer.  What  has 
•ought  it  before  tho  pnblic  is  tho  schism  which  it,  has 
Fectcd  among  tho  clericals  themselves.  It  pcerns  certain 
iat  tho  policy  of  the  NuNCto  has  been  extremely  distasto- 
il  to  tho  Legitimist  Right,  and  that  very  strong  efforts 
ivo  been  made  to  bring  abont  his  recall.  In  the  happy 
»ys  when  Pius  IX.  was  Pope,  Mgr.  OZAOH  would  have 
recalled  long  ago ;  indeed,  ho  would  never  have  got 
»  Paris  except  by  an  accident.  But  LEO  XIII.  is  a  ruler 
different  temperament  and  different  ambitions,  and 


Mgr.  Czacki  has  been  sent  to  Paris,  not  in  ignorance  of 
his  tendencies,  but  because  of  them.  Consequently  all  that 
the  Legitimists  have  got  for  their  pains  is  a  semi-official  note 
which  fixes  the  Nuncio  more  firmly  in  his  seat  than  ever. 
It  has  been  announced  in  one  of  the  clerical  journals  that 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  is  now  in  Rome, 
has  had  several  interviews  with  the  Pope  and  with  Cardinal 
Jacobini  ;  that  he  has  taken  advantage  of  these  inter- 
views to  assure  the  Pope  of  the  profound  satisfaction  with 
which  the  French  Episcopate  has  seen  the  prudent  and 
skilful  policy  which  the  Holy  See  has  pursued  towards 
the  Republic,  and  of  the  earnest  desire  entertained  by  the 
great  majority  of  French  Catholics  that  no  change  should 
be  made  in  the  representation  of  the  Pontifical  Govern- 
ment at  Paris  ;  and  that  he  has  been  assured  in  reply  that 
the  Nuncio  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the  Holy  See — a 
confidence  which  has  only  been  increased  by  the  attacks  of 
whicb  he  has  recently  been  the  object.  This  undisguised 
approval  of  the  new  attitude  of  the  French  Episcopate 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  Legitimist  patience  could 
endure.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Church 
as  their  own  peculiar  property,  and  to  assume  that  ortho- 
doxy and  sound  views  upon  divine  rigbt  were  insepa- 
rable supernatural  gifts.  They  have -now  been  forced 
to  reconsider  their  position,  and  to  admit  that  the  clergy 
may  not  always  be  safe  guides  in  politics.  The  very 
journals  which,  when  their  party  was  all  powerful  at  the 
Vatican,  would  not  allow  that  the  laity  had  any  more 
right  to  think  for  themselves  in  secular  matters  than  in 
matters  relating  to  theology,  now  proclaim  witb  equal 
vehemence  that,  though  they  yield  all  respect  to  the  clergy 
within  their  own  sphere,  they  cannot  allow  them  to  claim 
any  authority  outside  that  sphere.  The  doctrines  which 
brought  Montalemhert  within  a  measurable  distance  of 
excommunication  are  now  proclaimed  by  the  men  who  wero 
bis  bitterest  enemies.  So  long  as  the  Church  said  what  it 
ought  to  say,  it  had  no  more  docile  children  than  the 
French  Legitimists.  Now  that  it  has  taken  to  preaching 
peace  with  the  Republic  and  good  will  to  men  who  owe  no 
allegiance  to  Henry  V.,  they  measure  out  their  obedience 
with  the  most  watchful  and  grudging  accuracy.  So  much 
goes  to  the  Pope  because  he  is  Pope,  but  if  he  presumes 
upon  his  Pontifical  character,  and  even  hints  that  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church  demands  that  it  shall  not  associate 
itself  with  any  one  form  of  government,  he  must  at  once 
be  made  to  feel  that  ho  has  gone  beyond  his  tether,  and  has 
presumed  to  advise  French  Catholics  upon  a  point  of 
which  they  are  better  judges  than  he. 

Whether  the*  quarrel  has  been  precipitated  by  the  recent 
publication  of  a  now  Legitimist  programme,  or  has  itself 
hurried  on  that  publication,  does  not  appear.  Obviouslv, 
however,  tho  recent  speech  of  M.  de  Mun  at  Vanncs  con- 
stitutes a  new  political  departure,  and  tho  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  delivered  have  made  the  severanco 
between  tho  Legitimists  and  the  Clericals  extraordinarily 
conspicuous.  M.  de  Mun  announces  that  tho  time  for 
acquiescing  in  existing  institutions  has  passed  away,  and 
that  tho  Republican  Government  must  bo  overturned  by  a 
diligent  uso  of  the  weapons  it  has  itself  provided.  By  an 
express  clauso  in  tho  Constitution,  that  Constitution  is 
capablo  of  revision,  and  nothing  has  been  laid  down  as  to 
tho  form  which  tho  revision  is  to  assume.  Tho  two 
Chambers  aro  permitted  to  meet  together  in  Congress,  and 
when  thus  gathered  together  they  may,  if  they  so  please, 
convert  the  Itcpublie  into  a  Monarchy.  That  M.  de  Mun 
should  persuade  himself  that  any  two  Chambers  that 
could  possibly  be  got,  together  in  Franco  would  iniploro 
tho  Count  of  OHAMBOM  to  nseond  tho  throne  of  tho 
BOOtBOmi  would  seem  impossible  if  if  wero  told  of 
any  other  party  than  tho  French  legitimists.  Thoy 
havo  shown,  however,  a  natural  turn  lor  mill  Tailing 
tho  views  of  their  countrymen  which  practice  has 
now  brought  to  an  unusual  point  of  perfection  ;  and 
thero  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  M.  dk  Mun 
was  really  recommending  what  ho  f bought  fo  bo  a 
practicable  and  peaceable  means  of  bringing  back  tho 
King.  But.  ho  failed  by  anticipation  to  convince  tho  ec- 
clesiastical authorities.  The  Bishop  of  Vanm  .i  did  all  he 
could  to  dissuade  Inm  from  making  a  speech  at  nil,  and 
when  he  found  that  M.  |.|;  Mt'N  was  not,  to  be  t  in  n  d  from  his 
pOtpOM  by  the  whole  l'Y>'neh  BpitOOpotO,  n  liiied  to  allow 
him  to  sleep  at  the  Seminary,  and  forbade  bis  clergy  to 
attend  tho  meeting.  M.  dk  Musis  now  consequently  in 
tho  position  of  a  elms  of  mon  which  ho  has  always  hold  in 
the  utmost  cictcstut  ion.    So  fur  as  his  relation*  with  the 
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Pope  and  tlio  Bishops  go,  ho  is  no  better  than  tho  despised 
Liberal  Catholic.  lie  draws  nice  distinctions  between 
this  and  that  function  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and 
decrees  on  his  own  supreme  authoi  ity  that  obedience  is 
dne  to  Leo  XIII.  in  this  character,  while  disobedience  is 
permissible  in  that. 

This,  then,  is  the  opportunity  which  is  now  offered  to 
the  Republic.  The  Church  is  once  more  in  search  of  a 
temporal  ally,  and  its  snpport  may  plainly  be  had  on  very 
easy  terms.  It  is  no  slight  concession  on  the  part  of  Leo 
XI 1 1.  to  be  willing  to  live  at  peace  with  a  Government 
which  has  banished  the  Jesuits,  dispersed  the  religious 
orders,  and  secularized  the  communal  schools.  The  Pope,  we 
may  bo  sure,  has  not  gone  this  length  without  many  mis- 
givings and  immense  opposition  from  his  own  natural  ad- 
visers. The  Government  has  only  to  meet  the  Pope  half 
wn3r,  and  to  make  the  working  of  the  new  laws  as  little 
irritating  as  possible,  in  order  to  see  the  secret  or  open  op- 
position of  the  last  ten  years  die  gradually  away  as  the 
Fuel  of  fresh  political  extravagance  is  withdrawn  from  it. 
The  danger  is  that,  instead  of  welcoming  the  changed 
attitude  of  the  Church  as  an  indication  that  it  is  time 
to  abandon  a  policy  which  even  its  authors  can  no 
longer  pretend  to.  be  necessary  in  self-defence,  the  Re- 
public may  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  this 
change  has  followed  with  remarkable  closeness  upon  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  active  hostility.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  Left  will  be  inclined  to  argue  that  the 
more  the  Church  is  oppressed  the  more  submissive  she 
is  likely  to  become.  If,  they  may  say,  the  measures 
taken  by  M.  de  Freycinet  and  M.  Ferry  have  already 
had  such  excellent  results,  what  may  not  be  expected 
from  patient  continuance  in  well-doing  ?  While  the 
clergy  believed  themselves  to  be  strong  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people,  they  could  hardly  be  brought  to  tole- 
rate the  Republic ;  now  that  they  have  seen  with  what  in- 
difference the  people  have  viewed  the  infliction  of  one 
heavy  blow  after  another,  they  are  only  anxious  to  avert 
what  may  yet  be  in  store  for  them.  If  this  latter  reason- 
ing prevails,  an  ecclesiastical  truce  is  not  likely  to  be  pro- 
claimed for  some  time  to  come. 


THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 


THE  result  of  the  Coventry  election  may  perhaps  be 
accidental ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  anomalous  and  un- 
satisfactory causes  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  possi- 
bly indicate  a  partial  reaction.  The  two  Irish  members 
who  went  to  Coventry  on  a  mission  from  the  Land  League 
may  perhaps  have  done  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  party 
which  they  honoured  with  their  support.  The  indigenous 
mob  treated  Mr.  Finigan  as  his  own  constituents  would 
have  dealt  with  an  opponent  from  a  distance ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  more  respectable  electors  voted  for  the 
Ministry  because  it  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  sedi- 
tious faction.  It  may  be  hoped  that,  unlike  some  other 
boroughs,  Coventry  has  purged  itself  of  former  corrupt 
tendencies,  in  which  indeed  constituencies  can  no  longer 
indulge  with  impunity  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
suspect  either  the  candidates  or  their  friends  of  offering 
illicit  temptation.  On  the  whole,  the  chances  seem  to 
be  in  favour  of  the  assumption  that  the  election  repre- 
sented the  general  opinion  of  a  borough  of  secondary  rank. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  Conservative  victory  at  Wigan  was  in- 
geniously interpreted  as  a  proof  that  coercion  was  un- 
popular in  Lancashire.  In  that  case  the  party  which  had 
returned  a  member  at  the  general  election  obtained 
a  largely  increased  majority.  At  Coventry  the  fortunes 
of  the  previous  contest  have  been  reversed.  The  Liberal 
party  found  in  Sir  Ughtred  Shuttle wortii  a  candidate 
of  ability  and  political  influence ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Brassey,  who  came  to  support  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  was  sincere  in  his  expression  of  con- 
fidence that  he  would  be  returned.  The  defeat  must  be 
mortifying,  even  if  it  can  be  explained  away.  The 
only  other  recent  election  resulted  in  a  questionable 
triumph  for  the  Government.  It  is  true  that  the  vacancy 
in  East  Cumberland  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  Con- 
servative member;  but  nutil  the  general  election  the 
representation  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  George  Howard,  the  virtual  head 
of  a  popular  and  powerful  family,  had  been  elected  member 
for  the  division  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  held 
i he  seat  with  little  or  no  opposition  for  the  lifetime  of  a 


generation.  In  the  late  contest  Mr.  Howard  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Lowther,  a  comparative  stranger  to  the  county, 
who  proved  during  the  canvass,  as  formerly  in  his  official 
career,  that  his  respectable  abilities  were  not  accompanied 
by  taste  or  discretion.  With  all  the  advantages  on  his 
side,  Mr.  Howard  was  returned  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
thirty.  The  result  scarcely  proves  that  the  Government 
commands  popular  enthusiasm. 

At  the  close  of  his  last  administration  Mr.  Gladstoni 
attached  exaggerated  importance  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Government  in  several  local  contests.  His  successors, 
having  been  in  this  respect  apparently  more  fortunate, 
were  tempted  by  their  victories  at  Southwark,  Liverpool, 
and  some  other  places  to  precipitate  the  contest  which 
ended  in  their  total  defeat.  It  appears  that  occasional 
elections  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  significant  of  the 
tendency  of  political  opinion.  The  Coventry  election 
implies  disapproval  of  the  Government  rather  than  pre- 
ference for  the  successful  party.  Tho  Conservatives  are 
at  present  too  weak  in  numbers  to  be  rival  pretenders  to 
office,  and  the  more  judicious  of  their  number  probably  con. 
gratulate  themselves  on  their  freedom  from  responsibility, 
It  is  difficult  for  a  Liberal  Ministry,  even  with  the  aid  of  a 
considerate  and  patriotic  Opposition,  to  carry  on  the  govern* 
ment.  If  Sir  Stafford  Nortiicote  were  in  office,  he 
would  be  attacked  with  the  same  reckless  fury  which  wai 
exhibited  a  year  ago  in  Midlothian.  The  extreme  Radicals] 
who  sympathize  with  the  Land  League  in  its  defiance  of 
the  Government,  are  still  more  hostile  to  the  Conservative* 
who  have  steadily  supported  the  measures  proposed  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The  questions  of 
foreign,  colonial,  and  Indian  policy,  on  which  Parlia- 
mentary parties  are  really  divided,  tend  to  nnito  tha 
Liberal  masses  with  their  official  leaders.  The  Radical 
householder  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  Transvaal  and 
Caudahar  ought  to  be  abandoned ;  and  he  is  taught  by 
the  journals  of  his  party  to  believe  that  in  international 
disputes  the  English  nation  is  always  and  everywhere  in 
the  wrong. 

The  direction  of  straws  which,  like  casual  borough 
elections,  purport  to  show  which  way  the  political  \vind 
blows,  must  at  present  be  observed  with  even  less  than 
ordinary  confidence.  Allowance  has  to  be  made  not  only 
for  local  currents  and  eddies,  but  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  pressure  which  is  usually  applied  by  Parliamentary] 
discussion.  Except  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  House, 
of  Lords  there  have  been  during  the  first  two  months  of 
the  Session  no  regular  debates.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he 
has  delivered  two  or  three  weighty  and  eloquent  speeches, 
has  been  compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  the  duty  of  further- 
ing if  possible  the  progress  of  business.  Finance,  legislation, 
and  foreign  policy  have  been  superseded  by  a  barren, 
struggle  with  a  score  or  two  of  perverse  brawlers.  It  ia 
believed  that  the  constituencies  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lowest  rabble,  sympathized  with  the  great  majority 
of  the  House  in  its  attempts  to  maintain  order  and  freedoni 
of  debate ;  but  neither  the  failures  nor  the  successes  of  thaj 
Government  have  raised  any  issue  between  political  parties. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  candidates  for  notoriety,  tha 
Conservatives  have  supported  the  Government;  and  even 
where  the  Opposition  object  to  the  standing  orders  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  questions  in  dispute  are  unin- 
telligible or  uninteresting  except  to  members  of  the  House. 
In  the  meantime  Mr.  Gladstone's  list  of  thirty  urgent) 
reforms  is  left  in  abeyance.  The  financial  measures  which] 
he  has  prepared  must  for  the  present  be  postponed ;  but 
his  pleasant  duty  of  distributing  a  surplus  may  perhaps 
revive  a  waning  popularity.  The  introduction  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  will  probably  be  followed  by  an  entire  change  in 
the  present  relations  of  political  parties.  If  the  measure 
is  moderate  and  just,  it  will  alienate  the  Radicals,  and  a 
revolutionary  scheme  will  force  the  Conservatives  into 
active  opposition,  even  if  it  is  unwillingly  accepted  by 
moderate  Liberals.  The  Bill  has  been  preceded  by  much 
injudicious  boasting,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has 
never  joined.  The  orators  who  demand  or  promise  a  large 
and  generous  measure  are  not  careful  to  remark  that 
benevolence  can  only  be  practised  by  the  robbery  of  one 
class  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

Mr.  Grant  Dcff  and  Mr.  Courtney  lately  represented 
the  Government  at  a  dinner  of  the  Oxford  Palmerston 
Club.  The  name  of  the  institution  furnishes  a  warning 
to  the  founders  of  similar  political  institutions.  Haifa 
century  ago  the  Cumbeblands  and  Eldons  of  the  time 
used  to  celebrate  at  the  meetings  of  the  Pitt  Club  the 
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doctrines  of  commercial  monopoly  and  religions  intoler- 
ance. The  great  Minister  whose  memory  they  desecrated 
had  been  the  first  official  patron  of  Free-trade,  and  he  had 
sacrificed  power  in  the  canse  of  Catholic  Emancipation  ; 
but  his  surviving  partisans  associated  his  name  with 
their  own  prejudices  and  passions.  Lord  Palmerston  is 
not  believed  to  have  sympathized  warmly  with  the  bril- 
liant colleague  who  was  destined  to  be  his  successor, 
and  he  would  probably  not  concur  in  any  opinion  or 
measure  of  the  present  Cabinet,  except  the  Protection 
Bill  and  the  Peace  Preservation  Bill.  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
adheres  to  some  of  the  traditions  of  the  older  and 
better  time.  Mr.  Courtney  would  be  opposed  to  Lord 
Palmerston  on  every  domestic  and  foreign  question.  At 
Oxford  he  took  occasion  to  expatiate  on  the  unity  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Liberal  party.  His  satisfaction  may  perhaps 
be  well  founded,  though  it  has  become  a  Liberal  common- 
place that  a  body  of  politicians  so  original  and  so  highly 
enlightened  is  incapable  of  the  monotonous  unanimity 
which  is  attributed  to  the  Conservatives.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  Government  has,  in  the  contest  with 
the  Irish  obstructives,  been  supported  by  its  fol- 
lowers, with  the  exception  of  a  few  extreme  and  in- 
significant seceders ;  but  a  large  majority  consisting 
partly  of  the  bulk  of  the  Opposition  scarcely  proves  the 
harmony  of  the  followers  of  the  Ministry.  The  section  to 
which  Mr.  Courtney  belongs  is  not  likely  to  desert  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  long  as  he  leads  the  party  of  movement.  The 
Liberals  who  utterly  distrust  his  policy  may  perhaps  con- 
tinue to  suppress  their  chronic  dissatisfaction.  It  is  only 
in  private  that  they  can  prudently  or  properly  express 
their  real  opinions.  A  disruption  in  the  party  or  in  the 
Cabinet  is  not  at  present  imminent,  and  it  is  to  be  strongly 
deprecated.  The  Conservatives,  even  if  their  party 
interests  were  to  be  considered,  have  nothing  to  gain  at 
present  by  a  Whig  secession.  Two  or  three  years  hence, 
when  discontents  have  accumulated,  the  Conservatives 
may  perhaps  hope  to  recover  office  by  the  aid  of  prose- 
lytes. If  they  can  add  a  few  other  triumphs  to  their 
victories  at  Wigan  and  Coventry,  their  prospects  may 
gradually  improve. 


FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY. 

TT^HEN  Mr.  Childers  comes  to  explain  the  provisions 
T  l  of  the  Army  Discipline  Bill,  ho  will  bo  in  no  want 
of  a  shield  at  which  to  aim  his  lance.  A  Correspondent 
of  the  Standard  in  South  Africa  has  kindly  cut  out  the 
Secretary  of  State's  work.  Mr.  Guilders  will  have  to 
show  how  the  mysterious  punishment  which  is  to  take  the 
place  of  flogging  will  work  in  cases  such  as  that  mentioned 
in  Monday  s  telegram.  "The  other  day  " — so  it  runs — 
"  a  vedette,  placed  to  watch  a  valley  by  which  the  enemy 
"  frequently  approach  onr  lines,  was  found  drunk  at  his 
"  post.  Many  crimes  of  this  and  other  descriptions  have 
"  taken  place,  and  tho  military  authorities  are  power* 
"  less  to  punish,  and  have  indeed  no  means  whatever, 
"  short  of  shooting,  of  maintaining  discipline."  Mr. 
ChzLDSM  will,  no  doubt,  say  when  ho  approaches  tho 
question  in  Parliament,  that  no  confirmation  of  these 
statements  has  been  received  from  tho  General  in  com- 
mand. It  would  bo  impossible  to  govern  soldiers  under 
a  Parliamentary  system  if  tho  Secretary  of  State 
were  not  always  enabled  to  give  this  kind  of  assur- 
ance with  a  sa fo  conscience.  Tho  dirty  linen  of  tho 
army,  more  perhaps  than  that  of  any  other  depart- 
ment of  tho  public  service,  needs  to  bo  washed  nt  home. 
But  when  ho  has  pleaded  officinl  ignorance  to  tho  full,  Mr. 
Guilders  will  not  be  out  of  tho  wood.  Then:  is  nothing 
in  the  statement  telegraphed  by  tho  Standard  Corre- 
spondent which  is  in  tho  lenst  degree  improbable,  nnd  in 
recommending  a  now  punishmont  in  place  of  an  old  one,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  it  will  answer  tho  same  purpose 
as  tho  old  one  and  answer  it,  equally  well.  Mr.  OlttLDItt'l 
dovico  will  at  once  bo  applied  in  imagination  to  the  state 
of  facts,  real  or  imaginary,  described  in  tho  Standard,  nnd 
it  must  stand  or  fall  by  tho  success  with  which  it  endures 
this  test. 

The  offence  of  which  tho  telegram  just  quoted  given  nn 
instance  is  ono  which  there  is  a  strong  tomptation  to  com- 
mit. A  man  is  placed  to  watch  a  point  by  which 
tho  enemy  may  possibly  approach,  and  ho  finds  that  tho 
duty  is  dull  so  long  as  tho  enemy  does  not  show  himself, 
and  alarming  so  soon  as  he  does.    Whcthor  ho  is  waiting 


in  weary  expectation  of  something  happening,  or  consider- 
ing with  himself  how  best  to  carry  back  his  news  without 
exposing  himself  to  the  enemy's  gaze,  the  sentry  is  in- 
clined to  have  recourse  to  liquor  to  support  his  courage, 
and  to  make  the  time  pass  a  little  less  slowly.  The 
only  motive  for  abstaining  from  liquor  which  is  likely  to 
have  much  weight  with  him  is  the  dread  of  the  penalty 
which  will  certainly  follow  upon  detection.  Before  the 
abolition  of  corporal  punishment  a  soldier  knew  very  well 
what  would  happen  to  him  if  he  were  found  drunk  at  his 
post.  He  had  been  flogged  himself,  or  he  had  seen  others 
flogged,  and  either  from  experience  or  observation  he  could 
realize  fairly  well  how  he  would  feel  if  he  found  himself  in 
the  Provost  Mai*sbal's  hold  with  the  cat  waiting  to  descend 
upon  his  back.  If  anything  would  avail  to  keep  him  sober, 
it  would  be  the  prospect  of  making,  or  possibly  renewing, 
acquaintance  with  this  unpleasing  instrument.  Mr. 
Childers  has  now  to  invent  some  penalty  which  shall  be 
equally  deterrent,  and  will  equally  admit  of  being  applied 
in  the  conditions  in  which  the  British  army  now  finds 
itself  in  South  Africa.  The  disclosure  is  one  to  be 
looked  forward  to  with  more  curiosity  than  hope.  Im- 
prisonment is  impossible  where  there  is  no  prison  ;  and, 
where  soldiers  are  young,  there  is  some  fear  lest,  even 
if  it  could  be  had,  it  might  become  too  popular.  The 
rapture  of  the  strife  is  not  equally  enjoyed  by  all  men  ; 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  some  of  the  exceptions 
might  be  anxious  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  punish- 
ment which  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  keeping 
delinquent  soldiers  out  of  harm's  way.  On  the  eve  of*  a 
battle  even  custody  may  not  be  disagreeable,  provided  that 
it  is  really  safe  custody. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  alternative  forms  of  physical 
torture  which  might  be  equally  well  calculated  to  destroy 
any  desire  to  drink  which  may  exist  in  the  soldier's 
mind.  These  are  not  punishments,  however,  which 
English  officers  are  good  at  inflicting,  and  some  of  thenfl 
might  be  open  to  objection,  on  the  ground  of  withdrawing 
tho  soldier  from  active  service  for  a  longer  period  than  is 
the  case  with  flogging.  It  is  a  further  evil  attendant  upon 
the  use  of  these  expedients  that  they  are  almost  of  neces- 
sity resorted  to  at  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  command- 
ing officer.  No  military  code  prescribes  hanging  up  a  man 
by  his  thumbs,  but  the  practice  is  not,  we  fancy,  unknown 
in  more  than  one  army.  There  arc  other  expedients  which, 
though  they  inflict  physical  suffering,  stop  short  of  torture, 
and  it  is  from  among  these  perhaps  that  Mr.  GhiLSEBS 
intends  to  select  his  new  penalty.  There  would  bo  no 
harm,  for  example,  in  a  man  being  ordered  to  do  all  his 
drills  for  a  certain  time  in  irons  or  with  a  heavy  shot  fas- 
tened to  his  leg,  and  to  spend  somo  days  under  this  dis- 
cipline might  conceivably  bo  too  high  a  prico  to  pay 
even  for  tho  fearful  joy  of  getting  drunk  in  presence  of 
tho  enemy.  But  these  arc  punishments  which  can  only  bo 
applied  on  tho  parade-ground,  or  at  most  on  tho  march. 
A  mau  who  is  found  drunk  to-night  cannot  be  sent  into 
action  to-morrow  with  shot  fattened  to  his  legs.  All  that 
ho  has  in  the  way  of  agility  and  endurance  may  be  wauled 
before  tho  day  is  over,  and  to  send  him  to  fight  at  a  dis- 
advantage is  to  put  others  besides  himself  in  peril  in  order 
to  read  him  a  moral  lesson.  Thoro  remain!  death,  but 
this  is  a  terribly  severe  penalty  to  resort  to  except  in  'tho 
very  gravest  cases,  and,  moreover,  it  takes  away  IV.. in 
the  delinquent  all  power  of  being  again  useful.  There  aro 
men  in  every  regiment  who  aro  not  hopelessly  bad  soldiers 
— perhaps  not  bad  soldiers  at  all,  except  when  they 
are  drunk — who  have  been  kept  in  some  sort  of  order  by 
tho  fear  of  being  Ho^gc.l,  and  will  now  have  no  really 
effective  sanction  before  I  hem,  except  t  he  prospect  of  being 
shot.  They  will  know  in  most  cases  that  this  prospect  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  realized,  ami  tho  exceptions  when  an 
unusually  scvoro  officer  orders  them  to  execution  will  be 
too  rnro  to  be  really  deterrent  On  the  other  hand,  if 
executions  were  freqin  nl  enough  lo  be  really  dreaded,  they 
could  only  be  resorted  to  at  I  he  cost,  of  throwing  away  use- 
ful soldiers  in  deference  lo  a  sentimental  dislike  lo  the  in- 
fliction of  a  smnllnr  punishment.  The  soldier  who  prefers 
death  to  tho  lash  dOM  not  exist  for  nny  practical  pur- 
pose. If  the  feeling  is  ever  found,  it  iH  in  men  who  are 
not  in  tho  least  likely  to  commit,  the  offences  which  entail 
flogging. 

This,  however,  is  the  ridiculous  dilemma  into  which 
the  weakness  of  the  Government,  has  brought  the  military 
authorities.  They  must  eit  her  ;.li.,oi  men  for  offences  which 
do  not  descrvo  death,  or  I  icy  must  practically  let  them 
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go  unpunished.  How  Mr.  CHILDSKS  proposes  to  get  the 
army  out  of  tlio  dillieulty  wbich  he  and  his  colleagues  have 
croatcd  wo  Jiave  no  idea.  Nor  have  wo  the  least  belief 
that  any  way  out  of  it  really  exists.  Flogging  combined 
in  itself  certain  recommendations  which  made  it  the  best 
of  all  punishments  for  an  army  in  the  field.  For  troops  in 
barracks  a  substitute  may  probably  bo  found,  and  no  great 
harm  may  come  of  it  if  it  is  not  in  all  respects  as  effective 
as  the  penalty  of  which  it  takes  the  place.  But  what  may 
bo  sufficient  in  barracks  is  not  sufficient  in  the  field,  and 
it  is  with  the  field  that  Mr.  Childehs  has  now  to  deal.  If 
ho  can  suggest  a  punishment  which  is  free  from  all  tho 
drawbacks  which  have  been  enumerated,  he  will  take  very 
high  rank  as  an  inventor.  There  is,  however,  every  reason 
to  fear  that  his  forthcoming  patent  will  turn  out  unwork- 
able. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

rr>HE  Ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  have  now  been 
-I-  for  some  weeks  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  finding 
a  means  of  preserving  peace  between  Greece  and  Turkey. 
They  do  not  appear  to  be  getting  on  very  fast  or  very 
weU.  They  have  to  find  out  what  is  the  most  that  Turkey 
will  give  and  the  least  that  Greece  will  take,  and  it 
is  hard  to  find  this  out  when  neither  side  will  tell  its 
secret,  and  when  neither  side,  perhaps,  knows  what 
its  secret  is.  The  Ambassadors,  too,  now  occupy  a  new 
and  peculiar  position.  When  in  October  last  the  Porte 
made  its  counter  proposals  to  the  decisions  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  Berlin,  the  Ambassadors,  speaking  collectively  and 
in  the  name  of  Europe,  at  once  pronounced  that  those 
counterproposals  would  not  do,  and  were  not  even  worth 
a  moment's  discussion.  They  were  united,  and  gave  a 
united  sentence.  Now  they  work  each  for  himself,  and 
only  meet  on  one  common  ground,  that  of  wishing  to  see 
peace  preserved.  They  arc  brokers,  not  judges,  and  want 
to  get  an  offer  from  one  principal  which  they  can  recom- 
mend the  other  principal  to  accept. 

The  Porte  wanted  them  to  begin  and  say  what  it  was 
they  would  recommend,  but  this  was  quite  inconsistent 
with  their  present  modest  position.  It  would  be  most 
inconvenient  for  them  to  make  a  proposal  without  being 
sure  that  it  was  one  that  Turkey  would  accept,  for  then 
Turkey  would  begin  to  baggie  with  them  and  not  with 
Greece,  and  this  is  not  the  business  of  brokers.  After 
many  delays  they  at  last  got  Turkey  to  begin,  and  Turkey, 
while  positively  dccliuing  to  give  up  an  inch  of  Epirus, 
talked  of  increased  concessions  in  Thessaly.  To  give  a 
definiteuess  to  vague  talk  the  Ambassadors  asked  for  a  map 
on  which  Turkey  should  trace  the  line  it  meant  to  adopt 
aa  the  Thessalian  boundary.  Turks  do  not  like  making 
maps.  There  is  something  rigid,  businesslike,  and  accurate 
about  maps  which  is  distasteful  to  the  Oriental  mind.  The 
Ambassadors  kept  meeting  in  their  solemn  confiding 
fashion,  but  there  was  no  map  for  them,  and  so  they 
had  to  wait  and  meet  again.  At  last  they  got  a 
map,  or  something  that  did  duty  for  a  map,  and  could 
begiu  discussing  bow  the  tracing  of  the  Turks  was 
to  be  altered.  They  did  something  more.  They  got  the 
Turks  to  propose  that  Crete  should  be  surrendered  as  an 
equivalent  for  that  part  of  Epirus  which  was  not  to 
be  surrendered.  So  far  they  have  succeeded,  and  what 
they  are  now  apparently  endeavouring  to  achieve  is  the 
pushing  back  of  the  Turkish  frontier  in  Thessaly  to 
tho  very  fuithest  limits  which  Turkey  will  permit.  If 
they  can  get  the  frontier  pushed  back  to  any  con- 
siderable degree,  they  will  then  have  an  offer  which 
they  can  submit  to  their  other  principals,  the 
Greeks.  With  Crete  and  almost  all  Thessaly  in  their 
hand!*,  they  will  have  something  to  give  which  they 
may  think  it  reasonable  to  expect  Greece  will  accept.  If 
it  refuses,  the  negotiations  will  be  at  an  end.  These  good 
brokers  will  have  done  the  best  for  the  Greeks  that  they 
found  it  practicable  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  Greeks  to 
judge  wheth  r  this  best  is  good  enough  for. them.  Europe 
IB  not  signifying  its  will  either  to  Turkey  or  Greece.  It 
has  no  will  to  signify.  It  has  no  opinion  as  to  What  either 
party  ought  to  do.  It  only  strives  to  see  a  bargain  made, 
and  to  ste  BO  h  a  bargain  made  that  it  can  advise  those 
to  whom  is  submitted  for  rejection  or  approval  to 
accept  it. 

Tne  Hm  ^arian  Pkime  MixiSTEE  has  just  assured  his 
Parliamentary  hearers  that  the  concert  of  Europe  is  un- 


broken, and  that  Austria  will  do  her  best  to  maintain  it. 
The  whole  character  of  tho  concert  is  changed  from  that 
which  it  wore  in  tho  days  wheu  it  was  a  concert  that  lod 
to  making  decrees  and  to  tho  enforcing  of  decrees.  It  now 
decrees  nothing,  because  it  will  not  enforce  anything. 
But  even  in  its  present  shrunken  limits  it  is  a  good  thing, 
and  docs  good.  It  is  not  much,  but  it  is  something  that 
tho  Powers  should  at  tho  last  moment  work  together  to 
get  a  bargain  for  Greece  which  Greece  may  accept  with 
profit  and  honour.  It  is  also  something  that,  if  there 
is  to  bo  a  war,  the  Powers  should  agree  to  do  all  they 
can  to  localize  its  limits.  But  what  is  meant  by  localizing 
the  limits  of  the  war  if  war  breaks  out  the  future  only 
can  show.  The  Powers  can  easily  agree  that  they  will 
not  sond  any  of  their  troops  or  ships  to  give  assistance  to 
the  Turks  or  the  Greeks,  but  what  are  to  be  the  limits  of 
the  localized  war  ?  Is  it  meant  that  Austria  will  keep  in 
check  Scrvia  and  Montenegro,  and  that  Russia  will  hold 
down  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Rmmelia  ?  There  is  almost 
sure  to  be  trouble  for  the  Turks  in  Albania,  in  Syria,  and 
in  Arabia.  If  the  war  or  the  commotions  that  will  grow 
out  of  the  war  are  to  be  localized,  the  limits  in  which 
it  will  be  localized  will  bo  very  wide.  Then,  if  the 
Greek  navy  proves  superior,  is  it  to  bo  allowed  to  visit 
and  annex  any  islands  where  there  is  a  Greek  population 
to  welcome  it,  or  to  blockade  if  it  cannot  force  the 
Dardanelles?  If  the  Turkish  navy  proves  superior,  is  it 
to  be  allowed  to  anchor  off  the  Peirams,  and  to  throw 
its  shot  into  Athens  ?  It  would  be  extremely  con- 
venient to  the  onlooking  Powers  if  tho  Greeks  and  Turks 
would  meet  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  have  one  good  big 
battle,  and  decide  the  issue  of  the  war  at  a  stroke.  Bu% 
although  this  may  happen,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  it 
will  happen.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  Turks  will 
remain  on  the  defensive,  and  use  the  shelter  and  support  of 
their  fortresses.  The  war  may  thus  linger  on,  and  in  a 
lingering  war  very  much  may  happen  to  excite  the  passions 
and  provoke  the  alarms  of  the  onlookers.  What  will 
then  become  of  the  localization  of  the  war?  It  is 
because  they  see  how  difficult  it  may  be  to  localize  the 
war  that  the  Powers  are  honestly  anxious  to  prevent  its 
breaking  out.  But,  although  all  are  anxious  that  peaca 
shall  be  preserved,  and  all  are  agreed  that  the  way  to 
preserve  peace  is  to  get  an  offer  which  may  be  proposed  to 
Greece  as  worth  its  accepting,  there  are  naturally  some 
who  work  harder  than  others  at  getting  the  best  offer 
possible.  England,  no  doubt,  leads  those  who  work 
hardest  for  this  end,  and  this  is  the  sense  in  which  it  rau>r, 
be  understood  that  Italy  and  Russia  are  inclined  to  be  in 
a  great  extent  guided  by  England.  France  hides  its  b'ulifc 
under  a  bushel,  while  Germany  and  Austria  co-operate  in 
the  task  of  getting  something  reasonable  to  offer  to 
Greece,  but  acquiesce  in,  rather  than  push  forward,  the 
endeavours  made  to  determine  what  this  reasonable  thing 
shall  be. 

Meanwhile,  both  Turkey  and  Greece  are  rapidly  com- 
pleting their  final  preparations  for  war.  Greece  is  calling 
in,  not  the  reserves  of  her  army,  bat  the  reserves  of  her 
population,  and  is  demanding  service  from  those  who  have 
been  hitherto  exempt.  Turkey  is  fortifying  Volo,  and 
pouring  iu  through  that  convenient  port  the  last  contin- 
gent she  thinks  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Thessaly.  In 
point  of  finance,  it  may  be  said  that  Turkey  has  no 
money,  and  Greece  has  no  more  money,  so  that,  as  re- 
gards their  impecuniosity,  both  sides  are  equally  prepared 
and  impelled  to  fight.  The  Greeks  are  perhaps  the  more 
oager  for  war,  for  they  know  less  of  what  war  means,  and 
they  think  with  much  justice  that  they  have  been  hardly 
treated,  that  France  has  deserted  them  in  an  unaccount- 
able way,  and  that  the  Berlin  Conference  ought  not  to 
havo  made  a  pompous  award  in  their  favour  if  this  award 
was  to  mean  nothing.  Still,  reason  can  make  its  way 
into  excited  and  wounded  spirits,  and  if  they  could  get 
Thessaly  and  Crete  without  firing  a  shot,  the  Greeks  may 
be  expected  to  reflect  in  time  that  they  could  hardly 
hope  to  get  more  even  by  a  successful  war.  Turkey 
may  lose  more,  but  the  Greeks  will  not  gain  tho 
difference.  Albania  may  make  itself  independent  of 
Turkey,  but  it  will  also  make  itself  independent  of 
Greece.  If  a  new  Power  comes  to  Salonica,  it  will  not 
be  Greece,  but  Austria.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Turkey 
has  much  to  lose  by  war,  and  is  so  far  impressed  with 
a  sense  of  its  dangers  as  to  be  willing  to  make  con- 
siderable concessions  to  avoid  war,  there  are  limits 
to  the  concessions  which  the  Suj.tax  can  make.  When 
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he  pleads  the  difficulty  of  handing  over  an  unwilling 
Mahometan  population  'to  a  Christian  Power,  he  is  talk- 
ing of  something  which  to  him  is  very  serious.  He 
has  to  think  in  the  first  place  of  his  own  life.  Who 
is  most  likely  to  try  to  kill  him  is  not  unnaturally 
his  chief  thought,  and,  after  the  possible  emissaries  of  his 
nearest  relations,  he  most  dreads  the  attack  of  a  fanatic 
infuriated  by  the  thought  that  the  chief  of  Islam  has  been 
false  to  his  faith.  Thea  there  is  his  religion,  and  his  reli- 
gion forbids  the  cession  of  Mahometan  territories  and 
peoples  except  under  pressure  of  conquest.  If  war  goes 
against  him,  he  is  perfectly  justified  in  yielding  to  fate. 
Russia  conquered  him,  and  he  had  to  bow  ;  if  the  Powers 
ordered  him  to  do  specified  things  under  pain  of  war,  he 
could  not  be  bound  to  enter  on  a  perfectly  useless 
struggle.  But  Greece  is  not  a  conqueror,  nor  a  formidable 
opponent ;  and  to  give  over  without  a  fight  unwilling 
Mahometans  to  a  little  State  that  he  thinks  he  could 
easily  beat,  raises  a  very  anxious  case  of  conscience 
in  his  breast.  Lastly,  there  is  the  Caliphat  itself.  The 
Caliph  is  the  champion  of  the  Mahometan  world,  and 
if  he  ceases  to  be  the  champion  of  this  world,  why 
should  he  be  its  Caliph?  The  late  Khedive  of  Egypt 
has  been  amusing  his  hours  of  enfoiced  leisure  with  the 
compilation  of  elaborate  proofs  that  the  Sultan  lias  no 
right  to  call  himself  Caliph,  and  the  Arabs  are  said  to  be 
filled  with  the  idea  that  it  is  their  present  mission  to  pro- 
vide a  new  Caliph  from  the  original  home  of  the  Prophet. 
If  the  Greeks  have  got  their  feelings,  the  Turks  have  got 
their  feelings  too,  and  it  may  be  equally  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  policy  and  expediency  will  exclusively  guide  the 
odc  or  the  other. 


WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. 

THE  discontented  officers  who  regard  Wellington  Col- 
lege as  a  memorial  of  broken  promises  and  disap- 
pointed hopes  have  at  last  seen  the  end  of  their  uncer- 
tainties. Practically,  indeed,  they  were  iu  this  bapp}- 
position  seven  months  ago,  for  with  the  publication 
of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  the  prospect 
of  any  radical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  College 
completely  disappeared.  It  was  settled  last  August  that 
Wellington  was  not  to  be  made  a  cheap  school  for  the 
children  of  living  officers,  and  that  is  naturally  the 
point  about  which  living  officers  are  chiefly  excited. 
Still,  until  the  Committee  of  the  Governors  appointed  to 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission 
had  made  their  report,  the  subject  was  not  finally  laid  on 
the  shelf.  It  might  even  have  seemed  conceivable  to  some 
sanguine  and  imaginative  spirits  that  the  Governors'  late 
remorse  might  yet  wake,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  College 
might  at  laHt  be  thrown  open  to  as  many  boys  as  there  is 
room  for  at  a  payment  of  30^.  a  year.  The  appearance 
of  the  Committee  s  Report  makes  it  plain  that  no  such 
work  of  grace  has  been  going  on  in  the  Governors'  hearts. 
As  regards  the  character  and  cost  of  the  school  they  are 
hardened  and  impenitent  sinners. 

It  must  bo  admitted  that  with  the  settlement  of  tin's 
central  point  most  of  the  interest  of  the  subject  has 
disappeared.  If  wo  notico  tho  observations  of  the  Com- 
mittee, it  is  rather  because  they  wind  np  a  long  COB* 
trovusy  than  because  in  themselves  they  specially  call 
for  remark.  Tho  Committee  examine  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners  one  by  one,  and,  an  is 
tho  wont  of  siich  Committees,  they  give  reasons  in  almost 
every  case  why  these  recommendation!  should  not  bo 
adopted.  Tho  Commissioners  suggest  that,  us  the  boys 
on  the  foundation  at  Wellington  are  seldom  without  rela- 
tions who  could  pay  something  towards  tho  cost  of  their 
education,  25/.  a  year  should  he  charged  for  every  foun- 
dationer not  exempted  in  consideration  of  special  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  tho  money  thus  gained  should  he  spent, 
on  the  admission  of  twenty- threo  more  foundationers.  The 
Committee  object  that  a  payment  of  25/.  a  year  would 
exclude  "  many  boys  in  straitened  circumstance-;  who  are 
"now  able  to  obtain  fidmission,"  and  pTOpOM  that,  the 
chargo  for  every  foundationer  should  bo  10/.,  which  is 
tho  snm  for  which  the  Governors  are  l)otind  by  eontiacl, 
to  take  the  eighteen  boys  nominated  by  the  I'atiiotic 
Fund,  which  wonld  enable  them  to  increase  the  foun- 
dation by  eight  boys,  instead  of  by  twenty-three.  The 
reason  given  by  tho  Committee  docs  not,  st  em  of  mooh 
Weight;  since,  if  a  payment  Of  25/.  a  yen  would  exclude 


some  boys  who  now  get  in,  the  substitution  of  eight  for 
twenty-three  as  the  number  of  the  additional  foundationers 
will  equally  exclude  boys  who  would  otherwise  have  got 
in.  Another  means  of  adding  to  the  foundation  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners  was  the  reduction  of  the  amount 
retained  by  the  house-master  out  of  the  payments  made 
to  him  by  each  boy.  At  present  90L  a  year  is  thus  re- 
tained, and  the  Commissioners  were  of  opinion  that  this 
sum  might  be  reduced  by  15L  The  Committee  point 
out  that  the  instances  quoted  by  the  Commissioners  of 
schools  in  which  the  proportion  of  the  payments  retained 
by  the  bouse-master  is  less  than  it  is  at  Wellington 
are  misleading,  since  the  salaries  paid  to  the  Wellington 
masters  are  much  smaller  than  in  most  other  schools 
of  the  same  class,  while  in  some  of  the  cases  quoted 
the  number  of  boys  in  a  house  is  larger.  The  Com- 
mittee are  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  recommend  the 
Governors  to  make  the  proposed  reduction.  As  regards 
the  suggested  reduction  of  the  head-master's  salary,  the 
Committee  prudently  remark  that  no  decision  upon  the 
subject  "  can  be  arrived  at  by  anticipation."  When  the 
office  is  vacant  the  Governors  will  consider  whether  effect 
can  be  given  to  the  Commissioners'  recommendation. 
Something  must  plainly  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the 
educational  market  at  that  time.  The  present  head- 
master is  willing,  however,  to  waive  the  payment  of  any 
capitation  fee  in  respect  of  the  eight  additional  boys 
to  be  placed  on  the  foundation. 

There  is  another  point  touched  upon  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  about  which  the  Committee  are  silent. 
This  is  the  audacious  suggestion  that  the  masters  "ought 
"  to  aim  in  their  training  of  the  scholars  at  inculcating 
"  by  precept  and  example  a  strict  simplicity  of  life."  In- 
terpreted by  the  brutal  mind  of  a  Philistine  and  econo- 
mical parent,  this  might  be  taken  as  discouraging  the 
acquisition  of  blue  china  and  aesthetic  draperies.  As  no 
master  who  combined  artistic  culture  with  manly  self- 
respect  could  brook  any  interference  in  this  direction, 
the  Committee  are  probably  well  advised  iu  saying  nothing. 
Upon  the  kindred  question  whether  it  ought  to  take  Sol.  a 
year  to  board  and  educate  a  boy  at  Wellington,  when  it  takes 
only  Gjl.  to  board  and  educate  a  boy  at  Haileybury,  tho 
Committee  are  scarcely  mote  communicative.  They  think 
that  any  controversy  founded  on  a  comparison  between 
the  expenses  of  Wellington  and  those  of  other  pnblic 
schools  would  be  unprofitable,  inasmuch  as,  if  these  ex- 
penses can  in  any  way  be  curtailed,  it  ought  to  be 
done  without  reference  to  any  such  comparison.  Wo 
cannot  but  think,  howover,  that  some  opinion  might 
have  been  given  by  the  Committee  on  some  of  the  specific 
charges  of  extravaganco  which  wcro  brought  against  tho 
school  by  somo  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. In  dealing  with  tho  Report  of  this  Commission, 
we  instanced  the  evidenco  of  tho  medical  officer,  and 
pointed  out  that  when  this  gentleman  is  constantly  obliged 
in  the  dischargo  of  his  duties  to  urgo  a  boy  not  to  cat  tho 
full  amount  of  meat  provided,  there  was  reason  to  supposo 
that  the  amount  which  has  thus  to  bo  cut  down  is  some- 
what in  excess  in  tho  first  instance.  Ah  to  the  allegation 
of  tho  same  authority  that  tho  College  beer  is  needlessly 
strong,  it  is  best  to  imitate  the  reticence  of  the  Committee. 
It,  is  a  subject  upon  w  hich  providers  anil  consumers  seldom 
see  cyo  to  eye.  Thero  is  one.  means,  however,  which  tho 
Committee  think  might  be  made  available  for  tho  reducing 
of  expenses  ;  and,  as  this  is  one  which  is  not  mentioned 
by  the  Commis, loners,  the  recommendation  to  try  it  has 
doubtless  beta  given  with  peculiar  pleasure.  A  public 
school  of  live  hundred  hoys  can  ho  more  economical!'- 
managed  than  one  of  four  hundred,  and  at  present  Wel- 
lington doc.  not  come  up  even  to  t  his  lower  figure.  Ah,  how, 
over,  this  incrcnso  will  necessitate  certain  enlargements  in 
the  lohodl  building'.,  it,  may  he  doubled  whether  tho  elici  t, 
of  it  il  likolj  t"  he  immi -d  lately  felt,  either  in  mi  increase  iu 
the  number  ol  lite  foundationers  or  in  a  reduction  in  tho 
pi)  nunls  m:ido  by  the  house  boys.  Thero  can  bo  110 
aoabt,  however,  that  thoso  and  all  similar  questions  nro 
tedly  m.'iiteiM  t..  ho  determined  by  tho  authorities  of  t lie 
school,  (,'n  eiimslanecH  have  unfortunately  brought  Wel- 
lington Colli        exceptionally  before  tho  public  ;    but  it, 

OOrtafnl7wonld11.it  he  toils  advantage  that  the  public 
should  retain  thai  habit  of  discussing  its  affairs  which  has 
unavoidably  grown  up  dining  the  last  two  years. 
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ALEXANDER  II. 

ALEXANDER  IT.  was  born  on  April  29,  1S18,  and  was  thus 
a  little  more  than  a  year  older  than  the  Queen.  When  he 
was  seven  years  old  his  uncle  Alexander  I.  died,  and  his  father 
Nicholas  succeeded.  One  of  his  earliest  memories  was  therefore 
that  of  the  military  revolution,  the  steru  and  swift  repression  of 
which  seated  the  Emperor  Nicholas  firmly  on  the  throne,  and 
the  memory  of  which  determined  the  severe  character  of  his 
leign.  Its  dangers  never  ceased  to  be  present  to  his  mind,  not 
only  because  it  was  very  nearly  successful  for  the  moment,  but 
because  it  was  tho  work  of  men  young,  educated,  and  aristocratic  ; 
because  it  proposod  to  use  the  army  as  tho  means  of  success ;  and 
because  it  was  the  expression  of  those  ideas — fanciful,  liberal,  and 
revolutionary — which  had  at  one  time  gained  a  strong  hold  on  tho 
visionary  mind  of  his  brother  Alexander.  Thenceforward  to 
mould  the  aristocracy  into  a  set  of  cringing  courtiers,  to  make  the 
army  everything  and  merge  everything  into  the  army,  and  to 
stamp  out  Liberalism  at  home  and  abroad,  were  the  fixed  purposes 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  they  were  never  abandoned  for  an 
instant  during  tho  thirty  years  of  his  reign.  In  this  atmo- 
sphere of  repression  the  heir  to  the  throne  grew  up,  cowed  by  his 
father,  obedient  to  him,  admiring  him,  but  at  the  same  time  disap- 
pointing him.  Alexander  did  what  he  was  told  to  do,  was  a  colonel 
at  seventeen,  directed  military  schools,  and  served  a  campaign  in 
the  Caucasus.  Hut  his  heart  was  not  in  soldiering,  and  his  father 
saw  that  it  was  not.  Tho  youth  was  too  much  like  his  mother  and 
his  mothers  race  for  the  work  of  iron  and  blood  in  which  his 
father  was  absorbed.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  married  tho 
l'rincess  ( 'harlotte  of  Prussia,  and  she  brought  to  her  new  home 
not  only  the  memories  of  a  daughter  who  had  seen  her  mother  in- 
sulted by  Napoleon,  and  her  father  stung  by  the  oppression  of 
Napoleon  into  trying  once  more  the  fortunes  of  war  at  Leipzic,  but 
the  vague  tenderness  of  German  pcetry  and  the  gentle  morality 
of  German  pietism.  She  inspired  her  son  with  a9  strong 
a  distaste  for  everything,  bad  or  good,  to  which  the  ardour 
of  the  French  Revolution  had  given  birth,  as  her  husband 
himself  could  feel;  but  she  aroused  in  the  boy  the  desire 
to  do  right  which  has  been  the  standing  characteristic  of  the 
Royal  family  of  Prussia,  and  that  cultivation  of  the  inner 
life  which  permits  men,  even  when  yielding  a  mechanical  obedi- 
ence to  the  stride  t  discipline,  to  dwell  secretly  in  the  region  of 
soothing  or  melancholy  dreams,  When  he  was  twenty-three 
Alexander  was  allowed,  through  his  mother's  influence,  to  make  a 
love  match  with  the  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  lived 
happily,  but  in  almost  as  great  reserve  as  if  he  had  not  been  the  heir 
of  all  the  Russias.  He  6aw  peoples  rise  and  thrones  tumble  down 
in  1848,  he  saw  his  father's  legions  sent  to  crush  the  Hungarians, 
and  earn  the  eternal  ingratitude  of  Austria.  He  saw  the  Crimean 
war  break  out;  he  heard  of  Alma  and  Inkermann,  of  th:-.  collapse 
or  seeming  collapse  of  the  allied  armies,  of  the  strange  turn  of 
events  by  which  the  besiegers  were  turned  into  the  besieged,  and 
of  the  enormous  etl'orts  by  which  the  allies  were  endeavouring 
to  repair  their  misfortunes  when,  in  March  1855,  he  was  called  to 
the  deathbed  of  his  father,  and  was  told  that  the  mighty  burden 
of  Empire  was,  in  a  few  short  hours,  to  descend  on  his  unwilling 
shoulders. 

Even  when  a  sovereign  is  an  autocrat  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  policy  he  pursues  is  the  policy  he  imposes  on  his  ad- 
visers or  the  policy  he  accepts  from  them.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  new  Emperor  was  inclined  to  peace,  and  a  Conference  was 
held  at  Vienna  to  ascertain  how  far  this  supposition  was  justified. 
Rut  either  Alexander  or  Russia  would  not  give  way,  the  proposal 
to  exclude  Russian  vessels  of  war  from  the  Black  Sea  was  rejected, 
the  Conferei  ce  broke  up,  and  then  the  fight  went  on  until  Sebas- 
topol  was  taken,  and  the  anxiety  of  France  to  cscapo  on  almost 
any  terms  from  a  costly  war  enabled  the  ('zar  to  make  peace  on 
terras  singu'arly  advantageous  to  his  country.  Could  Lord 
Palmerston  have  had  his  way,  the  power  of  Russia  might  have  j 
been  broken  for  years.  As  it  was,  Russia  nursed  her  strength  for 
a  little  time,  and  then  showed  herself  stronger  than  ever.  This  j 
peace,  which  Russia  had  reached  after  enormous  sacrifices,  but 
with  considerable  credit  to  her  arms,  was  turned  without  delay  by  ] 
the  Czar  to  the  useful  purposes  of  domestic  reform.  He  had  long  j 
been  known  to  have  in  view  some  project  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs.  When  he  had  power  and  leisure  ho  set  to  work, 
and  this  time  the  work  done  was  unmistakably  his.  The 
Czar,  anil  the  Czar  alone,  gave  freedom,  hope,  and  property  to 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  serfs  belonging  to  others  and  to  as 
many  belonging  to  himself.  A  Commission  was  appointed  to 
report  on  the  shape  the  project  was  to  take  ;  but  it  soon  appeared 
that  there  was  a  radical  divergence  between  the  views  of  those 
who  wished  to  give  the  serfs  a  new  life  and  the  views  of  those 
who  wished  merely  to  improve  the  life  of  the  serfs  as  it  was.  Tho 
Czar  cut  the  knot,  and,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  decreed  that  the 
1  »r£a  should  be  free,  should  be  communal  proprietors,  and  should 
be  exempted  from  the  penal  jurisdiction  of  the  landowners.  It 
was  a  creat,  a  bold,  and  a  wise  measure ;  but  the  chauge  was  not 
really  so  great  as  the  bare  statement  of  its  leading  features  would 

_  est  j  it  awoke  many  heartburnings  and  jealousies;  and,  like 
all  changes,  it  carried  evil  as  well  as  good  with  it.  The  peasant 
•was  still  tied  to  the  soil,  and  could  only  change  his  place  of  abode 
under  the  most  severe  restrictions.  Frequent  contests,  which  still 
remain  unsettled,  arose  as  to  what  portions  of  an  estate  'were  to  be 
given  over  to  the  peasants  and  what  were  t>>  remain  to  the  land- 
lord.   The  conscription,  increasing  taxation,  bad  brandy,  and  | 


slovenly  habits  of  cultivation  never  slackened  their  hold  on  the 
peasant,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  material  con- 
dition of  tho  millions  in  Russia  is  batter  now  than  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  Other  reforms  were  also  contemplated  or  attempted 
by  the  Czar.  There  was  an  endeavour  to  institute  something 
liko  local  self-government,  but  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
carried  very  far,  as  those  to  whom  local  self-government  was 
entrusted  have  never  been  certain  whether  they  had  it  or  not,  or 
whether  they  were  intended  to  report  what  their  constituents 
wished,  or  what  the  Government  wished  they  should  wish.  The 
administration  of  justice  was  also  recast.  New  courts,  new  codes, 
new  rulos  of  procedure  were  invented,  and  legal  remedies  were 
made,  at  least  on  paper,  more  intelligible  and  more  accessible. 
Within  certain  limits  trial  by  jury  was  instituted,  and  even 
Russia  was  allowed  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  bulwark  of 
English  liberty.  But  trial  by  jury  is  like  confidence  in  aged 
breasts.  It  is  a  plant  which  grows  very  slowly,  and  is  soon  j 
choked  off  in  an  uncongenial  soil.  In  Russia  its  frail  life  only  lasted 
until  it  was  found  that  juries  let  off  persons  whom  the  Govern- 
ment expected  to  see  condemned.  It  was  then  replaced  by  the 
more  robust  and  trustworthy  mechanism  of  courts-martial. 

In  his  foreign  policy  the  Czar  has  in  some  distinct  ways  shown 
his  own  personal  leanings  and  influence.    His  strong  attachment 
to  his  mother's  family  and  the  affection  shown  him  in  return  by 
the  German  Emperor  have  very  largely  contributed   to  that- 
alliance  between  Germany  and  Russia  which  so  largely  shaped 
the  fortunes  of  Europe  duiing  the  contests  of  Prussia  with  Austria  j 
and  France.    It  was  the  Czar,  and  not  the  adherents  of  the  tra- 
ditional policy  of  Russia,  that  responded  to  the  appeal  of  the 
people  and  launched  Russia  into  the  perils  of  the  Turkish  war.  1 
It  was  the  pious  wish  of  the  Czar  to  blot  out  every  humiliation  ! 
which  could  attach  to  the  memory  of  bis  father  that  made  him  j 
insist  that  at  the  end  of  the  Turkish  war  every  condition  imposed  I 
on  Russia  when  the  armies  sent  forth  by  Nicholas  were  stricken  j 
down  should  be  abrogated,  and  that  the  admission  of  the  Russian  I 
fleet  to  the  Black  Sea  should  be  followed  by  the  restoration  of  I 
Bessarabia  and    the    surrender  of    tho   Armenian   fortresses.  I 
In  other    incidents    of    Russian    foreign    policy   during    his  ] 
reign,  in  Russian  opposition   to   the  creation  of  the  Italian  j 
Kingdom,  in  the  contemptuous  refusal  of  Russia  to  permit  the  ] 
interference  of  England  and  France  in  the  aflairs  of  Poland  in  I 
1863,  in  the  audacious  repudiation  of  a  leading  provision  of  the  I 
Treaty  of  Paris  while  the  Franco-German  war  was  going  on,  and  j 
in  tho  momentous  step  taken  by  Russia  in  1875  when  she  forbad  ] 
an  unprovoked  attack  of  Germany  on  France,  and  gained  the  j 
undying  hatred  of  Prince  Bismarck,  the  hand  of  Prince  Gortscha-  ] 
kofl'istobe  traced  more  clearly  than  the  hand  of  the  Czar.    In  J 
subordinate  matters  and  in  distant  scenes  the  Czar  has  frequently  1 
had  a  policy  created  for  him  by  adventurous  officials  who  have  I 
pushed  forward  the  limits  of  his  Empire  or  his  influence,  and  who  I 
have  taken  their  chance  of  being  rewarded  or  disgraced.    Their  1 
zeal  has  generally  been  rewarded,  but   this  is  a  part  of  the  ] 
traditional  policy  of  Russia,  and  had  scarcely  anything  to  do  ] 
with  the  personal  views  of  the  Emperor.     But  that  Alex-  ] 
ander  II.  should  have  been  so  habitually  guided  by  the  tra-  1 
ditional  policy  of  Russia  must  be  taken  into  account  when  an  1 
estimate  is  being  formed  of  his  life  and  character.     It  may  ] 
perhaps  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  strong  im-  J 
pulses,  but  who  yet  was  not  impulsive.    He  had  that  kind  of  1 
good  sense  which  warns  a  sovereign,  however  powerful,  that  he  j 
must  not  go  too  far,  must  avoid  committing  himself,  and  must  be  I 
ready,  if  necessary,  when  he  has  got  far  enough  in  one  direction,  I 
to  move  in  a  different  and  perhaps  an  opposite  one.    Before  the  J 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  he  told  the  refractory  nobility  that  he  was  I 
Czar  and  should  enact  what  he  pleased  ;  but  after  the  emancipa-  I 
tion  he  told  the  disappointed  peasants  that  he  was  Czar,  and  that  I 
not  a  line  could  be  altered  in  that  which  he  had  enacted.    Nor  1 
was  it  merely  good  sense  and  firmness  that  kept  him  from  going  I 
too   far  in   the   path   of  reform.     He  was  not  a   philoso-  I 
phical   reformer   or  an   enlightened  constitutional  monarch  of  I 
the  Western  type.     He  was  before  all  things  the  Czar,  and  I 
he  never  shrinked  from  acting  a3  Czars  have  been  accustomed  I 
to  act.     He  sanctioned  the  cruelties  by  which  Poland  was  I 
driven  into  revolt  in  1S63,  and  the  ruthless  tyranny  by  which,! 
when  the  revolt  was  crushed,  all  classes  in  Poland  above  the  I 
peasants  were  ground  to  powder  in  the  Russian  mill.     Siberia,  $ 
and  more  Siberia,  and  ever  more  and  more  Siberia,  was  as  I 
much  his  answer  as  it  had  been  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  to  " 
the  appeals  of  aspiring  subjects.    He  was  as  ready  to  interfere,  * 
alter  the  fashion  of  Czars,  in  small  things  as  in  great ;  and,  having  - 
ordered  his  youug  men  to  learn  science  to  open  their  minds,  he  I 
suddenly  ordered  them  to  learn  classics  to  close  their  minds.    He  1 
was  as  powerless,  and  perhaps,  as  time  went  on,  as  unwilling,  as  1 
any  other  Czar  to  remedy  the  confusion  of  Russian  finance,  or  to  1 
check  the  corruption  of  Russiin  officials.    In  his  days  the  serfs  1 
have  been  emancipated,  and  the  country  has  been  what  is  termed  | 
covered  with  a  network  of  railways — that  is,  some  lines  have  been  1 
made  where  they  were  wanted,  and  some  where  they  were  not  I 
wanted,  to  an  extent  not  insignificant  in  so  vast  a  space.    Other-  1 
wise,  there  is  probably  no  gieat  difference  between  the  Russia  of  ■ 
to-day  and  the  Russia  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

The  later  years  of  the  Czar  were  clouded  with  war,  revelation,  j 
attempts  on  his  life,  and  those  domestic  troubles  of  his  own  creating  \ 
which  were  notified  to  the  public  by  his  recent  marriage  with  the  i 
Princess  Dolgorouki.    Whatever  his  faults  may  have  been,  he  was 
a  tender-hearted,  compassionate,  and  courageous  man.    Daring  the  i 
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early  part  of  the  Turkish  war  he  was  in  a  most  unhappy  position. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  a  task  for  which  he  was  so 
totally  unfit  as  that  of  directing  military  operations.  He  could  only 
sit  and  wait  in  a  lonely  Bulgarian  town,  hearing  the  sad  accounts 
of  his  faithful  soldiers  being  cut  down  by  thousands  in  what 
seemed  an  ineffectual  struggle,  visiting  the  wounded  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  so  stricken  with  sorrow  that  in  their  far-off  homes 
his  subjects  began  to  see,  and  almost  to  worship,  in  their  Czar  the 
greatest  and  most  sublime  of  sufferers.  From  the  time  when  his 
life  was  attempted  at  Paris  in  1867  he  was  noticed  to  be  an 
altered  man.  He  was  conscious  that  he  had  done  much  for  his 
people,  and  he  had  been  taught  the  bitter  lesson  that  no  amount 
of  well-doing  can  make  the  life  of  a  Czar  safe.  After  the  end 
of  the  Turkish  war,  he  found  that  not  only  was  his  life  ex- 
posed to  danger,  but  that  a  knot  of  persons  were  determined 
to  kill  him.  He  was  shot  at  by  a  retired  officer,  the  train 
in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  travelling  was  blown  up,  the  room 
in  the  Winter  Palace  in  which  he  had  by  the  merest  accident  not 
sat  down  to  dinner  was  shattered,  and  now  the  end  has  really 
come,  and  he  has  been  killed.  He  had  shown  on  Sunday  last  his 
habitual  courage  by  insisting  on  going  out  to  a  review  in  spite  of 
•very  positive  warning,  and  he  displayed  in  the  last  act  of  his  life 
his  habitual  kindness  by  refusing  to  escape  from  further  danger 
until  he  had  seen  to  those  wounded  by  the  first  missile.  After  the 
attempt  of  the  Winter  Palace  he  would  neither  abdicate  nor  retire 
into  privacy,  but  he  placed  all  the  executive  authority  in  the 
hands  of  Count  Melikoff,  and  only  watched  more  or  less 
closely  how  his  substitute  went  on.  The  experiment  was  a  suc- 
cessful one  in  many  respects.  Russian  society  seemed  to  be  be- 
ginning to  breathe  a  little  more  freely,  a  kind  of  liberty  was  given 
to  the  press,  systematic  inquiries  were  made  into  the  wants  of  the 
provinces,  order  reigned  in  Russian  towns,  and  at  last  Count 
Melikoff  saw  his  way  to  abandoning  1m  exceptional  position,  but 
retained  his  power  in  the  guise  of  an  ordinary  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  In  the  background  stood  Alexander  II.  like  the  spectre 
of  Czardom.  not  directing,  not  reigning,  but  existing  with  the 
awful  majesty  and  latent  omnipotence  of  the  Czar,  until  his 
enemies  should  succeed  in  bringing  his  mournful,  but  not  undigni- 
fied, existence  to  an  end.  He  had  lived  his  life,  he  had  wrought 
bia  Work,  and  perhaps  a  sudden  and  violent  death  was  the  best 
means  of  endearing  his  memory  to  his  people,  and  letting  the  good 
he  had  done  live  after  him. 


A  POLITICAL  POT-POURRI. 


"VTOT  very  long  ago  one  of  our  contemporaries  made  a  doleful 
■i-  1  complaint  to  the  effect  that  "tho  hobby-horse  is  forgot"  in 
political  life — in  other  words,  that  the  lighter  shades  are  sadly 
wanting  just now  in  the  picture  of  public  affairs.  As  there  can  be 
no  suspicion  of  a  want  of  imaginative  penetration  in  tho  quarter 
to  which  we  refer — where  it  has  just  been  discovered  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  a  man  of  peculiarly  calm  and  equable  temperament, 
ns  shown  by  bia  wearing  a  black  skull-cap,  and  going  round  Scot- 
land in  the  Qrantutty  Castle — the  only  way  in  which  wo  can  ac- 
count for  the  complaint  referred  to  is  that  the  complainant  has 
not  looked  in  the  right  place.  For  tho  political  comedy  never 
ceases  to  In;  comic  -  that  is  to  say,  to  those  who  have  eye3  to  see. 
Here  are  a  few  instances  collected  almost  at  random  from  tho 
daily  papers  during  a  range  of  forty-eigbt  hours  only.  We  might 
amplify  them  considerably  by  extending  that  range  a  little.  For 
instance,  few  things  more  genuinely  comic  have  ever  been  seen 
than  the  intense  disgust  of  tho  Radicals  at  the  falsification  of  Mr. 
Gladfl'.oiiu  a  prediction*  a*  to  tho  coui'm;  of  S  i;>;>ly  on  Monday  and 
Tii'  -day  night.  The  ingenious  Liberal  M.I',  who  wrote  to"  the 
Times  indignantly  protesting  that  not  a  tingle  thing  occurred  on 
either  of  those  nights  which  would  have  b>-en  prevented  by  tin; 
rules  of  urgency,  und  arguing  from  this  that  urgency  might  just 
as  well  have  been  imposed,  is  in  himself  .1  study  for  a  contempla- 
tive humourist.  A  great  novelist  oneo  described  two  of  hi.* 
characters  as  "  gazing  on  each  other  with  animated  countenances  " 
for  some  moments  in  the  silent  enjoyment  of  a  Jtibt  revealed 
instance  of  ingenious  rascality.  So  might  others  gaze  in  silent 
enjoyment  of  tint  Lib  .al  M.i*.  To  know  that  such  a  man  exists 
is  something;  it  brings  one  very  near  to  the  discovery,  the 
possibility  of  which  used  to  animate  the  thoughts  of  tho  late  Mr. 
Osjrly le  when  be,  meditated  on  tho  whereabouts  of  tho  stupidest 
man  living.  To  hive  the  cover  narrowed  to  tho  walls  of  St. 
Stephen'.*,  to  know  that  tho  letting  i*  not  much  moro  than  threo 
hundred  and  sixty  to  DBS  Igsiost  identification  of  tho  paragon  at 
the  first  trial,  and  thftt  an  easy  procesi  of  exhaustion  would  bring 
the  odds  down  to  a  verv  Mi  nt,  liguro  iud>  d,  is  of  itself  delightful. 
It  i*  mure  delightful  still  to  feel  sure  that  tho  unlucky  writer  i< 
not  in  the  leant  conscious  of  the  sublime  folly  of  his  argument. 
"  You  might  jii't  as  well  have  let  1111  put  you  in  irons,  for  you 
have  been  quite  ns  quiej  na  if  1  had." 

Let  na  g  >  la<-k,  ho.Mjve.',  '  .  ''r.o'.i'"  1  l'.v'i'ii;vi  ill'  forty- 
eight  hours.  Ireland,  of  course,  furnWhes  a  considerable  part  'if 
them.  How  charming,  for  instance,  was  that  rStnai  0  Mr, 
.Dillon's  the  other  day,  that  plaintive  expostulation  with  tho 
.Government.  They  had  promised,  he  fuid,  to  nrrest  only  village 
tyrants,  dissolute  ruffians,  and  so  forth,  and  tiny  had  actually 
lodged  in  (vilmainhara  "as  rrsjif  table  mm  <m  any  on  //tut.  plat' 
form.''  Tho  occupants  of  tho  platform  nro  not  reported  to  nSTs 
grinned  ;  the  audience  (for  an  Irish  audience  has  apparently  lost  tho 


faculty  of  seeing  a  joke)  did  not  greet  the  truism  with  uproarious 
laughter.  Nobody  present  saw  the  joke,  and  the  fact  that  nobody 
saw  it  makes  it  perhaps  of  a  more  delicate  flavour.  Hibernian  still, 
but  less  obviously  delightful  and  delightfully  obvious,  was  the 
remark  of  another  Land  League  chairman  that  Sir  William  Har- 
court  was  "  the  rejected  representative  of  a  sink  of  iniquity." 
The  cold  Saxon  mind  would  take  this  for  a  compliment,  inasmuch 
as  to  be  rejected  by  a  sink  of  iniquity  can  scarcely  be  said  to  bo 
evidence  of  vice.  But  these  verbal  assertions  of  the  right  of  self- 
government  as  regards  the  misuse  of  sense  and  the  English  lan- 
guage pale  before  the  pleasant  fiction  or  fact  with  which  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Kenney,  P.P.,  regaled  his  flock  at  Enuis  a  day 
or  two  ago — the  secret  history  of  the  Irish  Church  Disestablish- 
ment, and  also  of  tho  constant  fears  which  have  arisen  in 
ultra-Protestant  minds  as  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  relisious  sound- 
ness. It  was  not  the  Clerkenwell  explosion  which  determined 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  disestablish  the  Irish  Church.  That  act  was  a 
kind  of  earnest  of  his  conversion.  But,  after  all,  "  when  every- 
thing was  prepared  to  receive  him,  and  the  altar  candles  were 
lighted,''  Cardinal  Wiseman  received  a  letter  from  him  stating 
that  he  had  changed  his  mind.  The  wrath  of  a  prince  of  the 
Church,  trifled  with  in  this  manner,  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  And  then  the  waste  of  the  candles  !  It  is  only  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Cardinal,  having  book  and  candle  all  ready, 
and  doubtless  bell  also,  did  not  at  once  fulminate  his  most  elaborate 
curses  at  the  head  of  this  most  unseasonable  changer  of  his  mind. 
And  yet,  as  Lamb  would  have  said,  can  there  be  anything  in  the 
story  ?  For  Mr.  Gladstone  certainly  has  been  known  to  change  his 
mind  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  lighting  of  the  candles  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  circumstantial  evidence.  If  Father  Kenney  had 
a  piece  of  one  which  he  could  satisfy  impartial  observers  had  been 
actually  lighted,  it  would  be  very  serious.  Pleasant,  again,  is  it  to 
consider  the  arguments  of  Miss  Anna  Parnell  on  the  subject  of 
outrages.  At  a  meeting  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  Miss  Parnell  undertook  the  castigation  of  Mr.  Jesse 
Collings,  who  objects  to  outrages  on  cattle.  With  convincing 
force  Miss  Parnell  showed  that  it  was  impossible  for  her  brother 
to  denounce  outrages,  because  such  denunciation  would  be 
equivalent  to  an  acknowledgment  that  they  had  been  committed 
by  his  followers.  An  equally  strong  argument  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  person  who  was  unpopular  with  his  neigh- 
bours whose  cattle  were  houghed.  The  stupid  Saxon  thinks  he 
sees  in  this  the  act  of  the  neighbours.  Not  at  all ;  the  un- 
popular villain  does  it  himself  that  he  may  get  compensation  at 
the  expense  of  his  enemies,  and  so  revenge  himself  011  them. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer.  As  usual,  however,  with  Irish  defenders 
of  cruelty  to  animals,  Miss  Parnell  endeavoured  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  Walking  through  an  aristo- 
cratic London  square,  it  seems  (the  story  begins  rather  like  tho 
unlucky  joke  which  lost  Lamb's  unfortunate  friend  his  place  on 
the  "  Oracle  "),  Miss  Parnell  met  a  cat.  Miss  Parnell  has  a  weak- 
ness for  cats,  and  wo  parenthetically  but  heartily  wish  she  had 
a  weakness  for  nothing  worse.  So  the  cat  aud  the  agitatrix 
exchanged  courtesies,  and  the  agitatrix  gave  food  to  the  hungry 
cat.  The  populace  flocked  round  her,  and  informed  her  that  it 
was  tho  custom  of  the  brutal  Saxon  to  abandon  his  cats  when 
ho  goes  from  his  luxurious  London  home  to  the  castle  whence  he 
tyrannizes  over  a  down-trodden  peasantry.  Now  mark  the  con- 
trast. "In  Ireland,"  says  Miss  Parnell,  " that  cat  would  have 
been  put  into  a  blanket  "  (not  and  tossed,  na  the  reader  may  antici- 
pate, out)  "and  Carried  to  the  other  house."  From  a  rather  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  tho  manners  of  tho  English  cat,  we  doubt 
whether  that  independent  animal  would  relish  the  blanket.  How- 
ever, Mi-s  Parnell  has  hit  a  real  blot  in  tho  thoughtlessness  on 
which  she  comments.  Perhaps  she  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  tho  cruelty  which  horrifies  English  looker.- -on  is  not  thought- 
less, but  deliberate  and  sy.-te;:i  itic.  However,  to  in.iko  these  re- 
flections is  to  treat  Mi.**  Parnell  rftther  too  seriously,  and,  besides, 
we  pidin'iH.  (|  only  Dcmoerite.iu  handling  of  topic*  in  this  article. 

It  wo  have  hitherto  confined  our  elvo*  to  Ireland,  it  is  from  no 
want  of  home  subjects.  Indeed,  as  wo  have  hinted,  th  •  deliciously 
problematic  Liberal  M.I'.  who  his  such  a  ohartning  fashion  of 
arguing  ought  to  supply  food  for  silent  laughter  for  at  least  a  week. 
Mot  there  is  plenty  more.  It  may  ii"t  be  true  th.  t,  .1*  somo  re- 
ports have  it,  the  senior  member  for  Northampton,  in  the  debato 
tho  other  night  about  his  colleague,  being  confused  by  Mr.  Gorst'n 
arguments,  hit  upon  the  happy  compromise  of  styling  him  "tho 
Hon.  Mr.  Bndlaogh."  Hut  if  it  were  true,  thi*  new  Vuiurican- 
i/.ation  of  our  institutions  would  be  Miblimelv  typical.  Lous  auggos- 
live  but  lni,er  Miilijret  1  fi  r  p<oi»ive  merriment  sugu  '  thomsoTvoH 
in  Mr.  '  1  rant  Hull  (who  may  urpri *im!  to  Hud  hi l.  i  If  .1  cmi-n  of 
inirthj,  and  still  more  in  tho  New  Party.  How  Mr.  ( Irani  Duff 
went  down  to  the  Palraorston  Club  dinner  at  Oxford  with  tho 
obje.  t  of  a*  i-ting  in  th"  praiseworthy  task  of  bringing  tin  young 
Liberals  under  glass  in  that  ungouliil  atmosphere ;  bow  lie' know 
all  about  tho  subject  1  on  which  his  chief  had  ju  t  .aid  he  knew 
nothing;  how  ho  laid  down  an  ultimatum  as  to  terms  with  tho 
Doers,  and  how  very  shortly  afterwards  it  appeared  that  tho  two 
points  of  Mr.  Grant  Dud's  ultimatum  are  just  tho  very  things 
which  tho  Doers  protest  they  will  never  concede  ;  all  the  o  things 
makn  a  pleasant  story.  If  it  b«  said  that  the  Transvaal  war  is  too 
important  a  subjpct  to  regard  jocularly,  it  may  be  al  least  replied 
that  Mr.  Orant  Dulf  h  not  too  important  a  i"  r  >iia:.-e  !  >  leeelve 
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fortnativut,  for -tho  actual  formation  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be  com- 
plete) of  the  New  Party.  The  New  Party  lias  not  settled  on  its 
name,  or  apparently  on  its  principles.  It  avoids,  perhaps  wisely, 
the  numerical  appellations  which  have  been  iu  favour  of  late.  Put 
it  meets  assiduously  and  strives  to  como  into  being.  All  that  ap- 
pears to  be  clearly  known  about  it  is  that  it  includes— or  when  it 
comes  into  existence  intends  to  include  if  it  can — Mr.  (Jowen,  Pro- 
lessor  Beesly,  and  Mr.  llyndman,  as  odd  a  trinity  surely  as  any 
one  could  meet  on  a  day  much  longer  than  any  that  March  allows 
for  the  search.  Tlio  New  Party,  as  faras  its  immediate  programme 
goes,  appoars  to  be  mere  old  Chartism,  writ  not  exactly  large,  but 
in  different  letters.  Triennial,  instead  of  annual  Parliaments,  is 
the  only  alteration  noticeable  to  a  casual  observer.  These  things, 
however,  are  alter  all  only  means  to  an  end,  and  it  would  be 
extremely  interesting  to  know  what  the  end  of  the  New  Party 
(we  have  no  evil  intentions  in  the  use  of  that  ambiguous 
term)  is  to  be.  Mr.  Cowen  would  probably  like  to  use  it 
to  destroy  Russia ;  Professor  Peesly  to  exterminate  the  wicked 
race  of  literary  men  whom  he  so  much  hates,  and  who 
are  given  to  misrepresent  tho  best  of  sovereigns  like  Tiberius; 
Mr.  llyndman  to  do  something — what,  we  believe,  nobody, 
not  except  himself,  knows— with  India.  But,  when  Russia  has 
been  subdivided  into  sixty  or  seventy  Republics,  with  man- 
hood suffrage,  annual  Parliaments,  &c,  and  when  ihe  last 
literary  man  is  dismissed  to  his  appropriate  Tartarus  amid  the 
plaudits  of  an  enfranchised  world,  and  when  the  sponge  has 
been  passed  over  India's  debt,  and  over  the  establishment  of 
her  services,  civil  and  military,  what  will  the  New  Party  do  then? 
To  what  mysterious  goal  will  it  bend  its  majestic  steps  ?  These 
are  questions  which  may  be  answerable,  but  which  none  has  yet 
answered;  and  the  New  Party  thus  continues  to  loom  in  the 
political  mist,  a  pleasant  subject  of  conjecture,  of  observation,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  of  amusement. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  subjects  contributed  to  the  comedie 
humaine  by  the  recorded  public  events  of  some  two  or  three  days 
only.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  claim  that  we  have  extracted  all  their 
sweetness  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  only  indicated  the  sources  of 
that  sweetness  to  the  judicious  public;  aud,  in  face  of  this 
generous  abundance,  complaints  are  made  that  there  is  nothing  to 
laugh  at.  Such  conduct  is,  indeed,  in  the  expressive  Scotticism, 
"sinning  your  mercies." 


ASHBURNHAM  HOUSE. 

I  I'  the  losses  involved  were  less  irreparable,  there  would  be 
.*-  something  almost  grand  in  the  nonchalance  with  which  we  see 
the  works  of  our  great  English  architects  destroyed  piecemeal, 
almost  without  a  protest,  certainly  without  effectual  interference. 
One  by  oue  the  few  beautiful  buildings  which  relieve  the  mono- 
tony, or  atone  for  the  vulgar  pretentiousness  which  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  modern  London,  disappear,  and  with  them  page  after 
page  of  history  is  wiped  out,  and  a  crowd  of  memories  scattered 
recklessly  to  the  winds.  Wren's  works  are  rapidly  becoming  fewer. 
Temple  IJ.tr — that  unjustly  decried  but  really  dignified  gateway,  not 
unworthy  of  its  great  architect,  and  well  suited  to  its  surroundings, 
with  its  odd  suggestions  of  the  "  Bridge  of  Sighs  "  at  Venice,  with 
all  its  memories  of  royal  entries,  and  civic  processions,  and  quartered 
traitors,  aud  decapitated  Jacobites,  and  "  spying  glasses  "  let  at  a 
balfpeuuy  a  look  at  the  ghastly  spectacle,  and  Johnson  aud  Boswell 
quoting  Latin  verses  at  one  another — is  the  latest  sacrifice.  Now 
it  is  gone  the  usual  reaction  basset  in,  and  people  begin  to  regret  it. 
After  Wren's  City  gateway,  Wren's  City  churches  are  going  fast. 
St.  Antholiu  s,  w  ith  its  taper  spire — one  of  Wren's  loveliest  creations 
— with  its  sisters,  St.  Benet's,  St.  Bartholomew's,  Allhallows,  and 
others — has  been  pounded  down  into  Portlaud  cement,  while  the 
stones  of  St.  Mildred's,  rescued  from  the  same  ignominious  fate 
by  Mr.  Ffytche,  are  still  lying  in  that  gentleman's  park  near 
Louth.  St.  Mary-at-Ilill,  which  we  are  glad  to  believe  we  had 
some  hand  iu  rescuing  when  it  was  attacked  three  years  ago,  is 
threatened  again  by  the  Inner  Circle  Railway,  and  unless  a  vigor- 
ous defence  is  speedily  organized,  its  graceful  domed  interior  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  But  it  is  not  among  Wren's  works 
alone  that  the  hand  of  the  dtstroyer  has  been  busy,  witness 
Northumberland  House  and  the  colonnade  of  Burlington  House, 
whose  graceful  semicircle  seemed  to  Horace  Walpole  like  the 
a  ision  of  a  fairy  palace  raised  iu  a  night-time,  whose  pillars  are 
mouldering  in  a  rubbish  heap  in  Btttersea  Park. 

The  most  recent  object  marked  out  for  destruction  is  Ashburn- 
baiu  House  ;  not  the  well-known  town  house  of  the  Earls  of 
Ashburnham  iu  D&ver  Street,  so  long  the  residence  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  but  the  mansion  of  the  same  name  in  Little  Dean's 
Yard,  erected  by  Inigo  Jones  for  a  former  member  of  the  Ash- 
burnham family,  and  occupied  till  his  recent  demise  by  the  late 
Lord  John  Thynne  as  his  canonical  house.  It  appears  that  the 
authorities  of  Westminster  School,  still  shortened  for  room,  not- 
withstanding the  alterations  which  have  swept  away  the  famous 
"shed''  and  other  historic  landmarks,  have  long  since  cast  envious 
eyes  on  the  range  of  buildings  running  westward  from  the  school- 
room (the  old  monastic  dormitory)  which  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
cloisters,  and  the  site  of  the  Re  ectory,  of  which  Ashburnham  House 
forms  the  westernmost. 

.  Our  appieheiisiocs  were  rai-e  1  a  few  days  siuce  by  a  paragra;  h 
in  the  daily  papers  announcing  to  the  wurld  that  a  compact  had 
beeu  made  some  time  since  between  the  Governing  Body  of  th; 


school  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  which  the  former  might  on 
the  next  avoidance  take  possession  of  these  houses  and  work  their 
wicked  will  upon  them.  We  inquired,  and  found  the  statement 
only  too  true ;  that,  unless  warned  oil'  by  indignant  antiquaries, 
tho  rapacious  school  would  infallibly  seize  on,  and  destroy,  Inigo 
Jones's  lovely  creation.  While  we  write  we  read  that  the  seal 
of  the  Governors  has  been  aflived  to  a  request  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  complete  the  bargain.  Small  reverence  would  tho 
school  authorities  show  for  the  priceless  relic  of  Jones's  archi- 
tecture. Individually  the  members  of  the  Governing  Board 
may  not  bo  dead  to  (esthetic  influences,  but  collectively  they  are 
bound  to  be  superior  to  such  weaknesses.  A  seventeenth-century 
nobleman's  mansion  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of  a  school. 
We  ourselves  have  seen  a  scuolu  primaria  kept  in  the  magnificent 
halls  of  a  Genoese  palace,  and — such  is  the  radical  difference 
between  an  Italian  and  an  English  schoolboy — without  damage 
to  its  frescoed  ceiling  aud  rich  architectural  decorations.  But  we 
are  sure  a  Westminster  boy  would  feel  strangely  out  of  his 
element  in  Jones's  richly  stuccoed  chambers  or  on  hi9  pillared 
staircase  ;  while  even  in  these  luxurious  days,  a  Westminster 
master  might,  find  Ashburnham  House  a  costly  and  comfortless 
domicile  for  his  mSnetfft.  But  surely  there  can  be  no  call  for  any 
haste  in  demolition.  The  circumstances  of  Westminster  School 
are  not  such  as  to  render  the  question  of  enlargement  one  of 
immediate  urgency.  Boarders  are  few ;  day-boys  are  not  over- 
poweringly  numerous. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  Westminster  School, 
an  earnest  protest  must  be  raised  against  its  being  allowed  to 
swallow  up  Ashburnham  House.  This  is  indeed  a  building  that 
London  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  Small  as  its  dimensions  are,  nowhere 
is  the  genius  of  the  great  introducer  of  classical  architecture 
among  us  more  unmistakably  felt.  Little  as  it  is  now  known, 
the  grand  staircase,  with  its  short  stately  flights  of  broad, 
low  stairs,  broken  with  dignified  landings;  its  panelled  walls  and 
lovely  oval  lantern,  which  is  the  chief  feature  of  the  house  that 
has  survived  the  conflagration  of  1 73 1  and  modern  innovations, 
is  an  architectural  composition  whose  merits  have  "  claimed  the 
attention  and  secured  the  admiration"  of  all  who  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  it.  Sir  John  Soane,  the  architect  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  a  man  of  eccentric  but  original  genius,  thought  so  highly 
of  it  that  he  had  a  series  of  drawings  made  to  illustrate  its  plan 
and  details,  and  exhibited  them  as  instructive  examples  to  his 
pupils  at  the  Royal  Academy  lectures.  1  A  little  later,  the  late  Mr. 
George  Gwilt  was  so  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  design  that  he 
made  drawings  of  it  with  his  own  hand,  which  were  engraved  by  Le 
Keuz  for  Butler  and  Bray  lev's  Public  Uuildmgt  of  London.  The  main 
order  on  the  first  floor  is  Ionic,  with  capitals  of  the  Roman  type, 
with  ei<:ht  angular  volutes.  The  columns  and  half-columns  which 
support  the  panelled  ceiling  and  the  boldly  enriched  entablatures 
are  fluted.  The  oval  dome  which  crowns  the  whole  springs  from 
twelve  smaller  columns  also  of  the  Ionic  order,  but  unfluted, 
arranged  in  four  groups  of  three.  If  there  be  a  fault  in  the  com- 
position, it  is  that  their  upper  columns  are  somewhat  too  diminu- 
tive. The  chief  apartments  are  entered  from  this  staircase  by 
arched-headed  doorways  with  very  bold  but  somewhat  heavy  pro- 
jecting keystones.  They  include  a  drawing-room  of  exquisite 
proportions  which  was  once  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  and  a  state 
bedroom,  now  the  dining-room,  with  a  graceful  tiibuue.  They 
are  ornamented  with  heavy  cornices,  stuccoed  ceilings,  and  other 
rich,  but  well-designed  aud  harmonious,  decorations.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  mansion  is  perfectly  plain,  but  well  proportioned. 
The  frout  towards  Little  Dean's  Yard,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
view  in  Smith's  Westminster,  taken  1808,  shows  two  wings  and 
a  slightly  receding  centre,  in  dark  red  brick,  with  a  uniform  range 
of  tall  narrow  sash  windows  lighting  the  principal  floor.  The 
northern  face  loi>ks  out  on  the  interior  wall  of  the  demolished  re- 
fectory of  Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  Confessor's  Norman 
arcade  below,  and  Abbot  Litlington's  decorated  windows  and  roof 
corbels  above.  The  site  of  the  great  hall  (130  feet  long  by  38 
broad)  forms  the  garden  of  this  and  the  adjacent  house,  now  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  Tuile,  the  venerable  orginist  of  the  Abbey.  Traces 
of  the  conventual  kitchen  have  b^en  discovered  at  the  south-west 
augle. 

The  history  of  Ashburnham  House  is  somewhat  objure. 
Britton,  more  than  half  a  century  back,  speaks  of  "the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  and  combining  the  varied  and  vague  traditionary 
annals  of  nearly  two  centuries."  Nor,  though  there  could  be  little 
difficulty  in  working  out  the  history  from  the  Chapter  records, 
do  we  know  that  anything  has  been  since  done  to  elucidate 
it.  We  have  explained  that  it  is  siid  to  have  been  designed 
by  Inigo  Jones  for  oue  of  the  Ashburnham  family.  The 
history  of  the  family,  "  one,"  writes  Puller,  "  of  stupendous 
antiquity,  which  huh  bien  equalled  by  its  eminence,"  would 
point  to  the  celebrated  ''Jack  Ashburnham,"  the  trusted  and 
faithful  attendant  of  Charles  I.,  his  confidant  aud  companion 
both  in  his  flight  from  Oxford  to  Southwell  in  1646,  aud  in 
his  escape  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  the  next 
year,  as  the  person  fur  whom  the  mansion  was  built,  lie  was 
born  in  1603,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Ashburnham, 
who  is  handed  down  to  posthumous  fame  not  very  enviably,  in  his 
son's  epitaph  in  the  church  of  Ashburnham  in  Sussex,  rebuilt  by 
him  alter  he  had  retrieved  his  fortunes  by  marriage,  as  "  that  un- 
fortunate Porson  wh  >se  gool  Nature  and  frank  Disposition  towards 
his  Friends  is  deeply  engaged  for  them,  necessitated  him  to  sell 
the  Estate  w  Inch  had  b.-ea  in  his  Family  long  before  the  Con- 
quest (I")  and  all  the  Btfate  he  had  elsewhere,  not  tearing  to  his 
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"Wife  and  six  Children  the  least  Substance."  Inasmuch  as  the 
■epitaph  goes  on  to  say  that  within  two  years  of  the  easy-going 
gentleman's  death,  which  happened  in  1620,  ''not  one  of  his 
•children  but  was  in  Condition  rather  to  be  helpful  to  others  than  to 
want  support  themselves,"  Jack  Ashburnham  may  well  have  been 
in  a  position  to  employ  the  leading  architect  of  the  cay  when  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  (the  Banquetting  House,  White- 
hall, was  built  between  161 9  and  162 1)  to  erect  his  town"  mansion 
in  the  fashionable  classical  style.  The  site  for  his  mansion,  pro- 
bably at  that  time  a  strip  of  useless  unoccupied  land  adjacent 

40  the  old  ruined  Refectory,  would  be  probably  obtained  on  a 
long  renewable  lease  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  In  1708 
we  find  his  grandson  John,  the  first  Lord  Ashburnham,  re- 
siding here,  bavin?  been  married  ten  years  before  in  West- 
minster Abbey.  He  could  not,  however,  have  made  this  house 
his  usual  place  of  abode,  for  his  death  took  place  in  1710  "at 
his  house  in  Southampton  Street,  near  Bloomsbury  Square." 
The  house  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  twenty  years 
longer,  until  1730,  when  the  lease  was  purchased  by  the  Crown  of 
his  son  John,  who  that  same  year,  "  in  consideration  of  his  great 
merits,"  had  been  raised  to  an  earldom.  The  object  of  the  pur- 
chase was  to  secure  a  place  for  housing  the  King's  and  other 
libraries  belonging  to  the  Crown,  including  the  celebrated  Cottonian 
library  of  manuscripts,  which,  after  their  purchase  by  the  Crown 
in  1706,  had  remained  six  years,  together  with  the  other  collec- 
tions, in  the  old  Cotton  House,  at  the  back  of  the  former  House  of 
Commons,  which  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  Com- 
mons'chief  clerk,  in  vain  expectation  of  the  erection  of  the  new 
library,  the  erection  of  which  had  been  ordered  by  the  Act  of 
Purchase,  and  had  then  been  removed,  in  1712,  to  what  remained 
of  Essex  House  in  the  Strand.  From  Essex  House  the  manuscripts 
were  removed  back  to  Westminster  in  1730,  and  placed  in  Ash- 
burnham House,  under  the  care  of  one  Mr.  Bentley,  the  deputy  of 
hia  great  namesake  Dr.  Robert  Bentley,  the  celebrated  Master  of 
Trinity,  who  had  been  made  Keeper  of  the  King's  Libraries 
throughout  England,  in  succession  to  Justel,  in  1694.  Dr.  Edward 
Gibson,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  had  been  a  rival  candidate 
to  Bentley;  but  the  place  was  actually  given  to  one  Mr.  Thynne, 
with  whom  a  compromise  was  effected,  which  was  no  secret  at  the 
time,  Bentley  engaging,  on  his  resigning  his  post  to  him,  to  pay 
him  150/.  out  of  the  yearly  salary  of  200/. 

Scarcely  had  these  invaluable  collections  been  placed  in  their 
mew  repository  when  they  were  near  being  burnt  to  ashes,  to  the 
incomparable  loss  of  literature  and  the  world.  In  the  early 
morning  of  October  23rd,  1731,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  house 
which,  in  Dr.  Monk's  words, "  did  much  damage  to  the  Cottonian 
collection,  and  was  very  near  destroying  the  whole  united 
treasures  '  (Life  of  Iimtlnj,  ii.  308).  Bentley,  we  are  told,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  town,  at  his  post,  and  hastened  to  the  rescue  of  the 
imperilled  treasures,  of  which  he  was  the  official  guardian, 
assisted  by  Speaker  Onslow  and  others  hastily  summoned  from 
their  beds  by  the  alarm.  Bentley 's  first  care  was  to  secure  what 
he  considered  the  palladium  of  the  library,  the  Alexandrine  .MS. 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  famous  Codex  A,  presented  to 
Charles  I.  by  Cyril  Lucar,  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  then  of 
Constantinople  in  1628.  Dr.  Freind — not  the  famous  physician, 
Dr.  John  Freind,  confined  in  the  Tower  by  Walpole  as  privy  to 
Atterbury's  plot,  and  charged  by  him  with  blackest  treason,  but 
.subsequently  basking  in  Royal  favour  as  physician  to  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  II.,  but  his  brother,  "Doctor  Bob," 
Head-Master  of  Westminster  School — was  one  of  the  earliest  on 
the  spot;  and,  in  his  letters  to  Lady  Sandon,  he  draws  an  amusing 
picture  of  the  ffTeat  scholar  seen  issuing  from  the  burning  house 
in  hia  flowing  dressing-gown,  a  huge  periwig  on  hi.s  head,  and  the 
Codex  under  his  arm.  This  catastrophe  reduced  the  manu- 
script volumes  from  958  to  861,  of  which  as  many  as  105 
were  almost  hopelesdy  scorched  or  shrivelled,  The  patient 
industry  and  delicate  manipulation  of  tho  late  Mr.  l'lantes 
succeeded  in  restoring  fifty-one  of  these  damaged  volumes 
to  legibility,  and  subsequent  Keepers  have  recovered  others  whoso 
charred  condition  seemed  past  remedy.  Wo  may  hero  mention 
.that  after  this  disaster  the  collections  were  removed  to  the  old 

Dormitory  of  Westminster  School,  "  their  last  migration  before 
tfie  year  1752,  when  they  were  given  to  tho  British  Museum,  and 
found  a  resting-place  in  Slontaguo  ILmj-o.'' 
In  1739  Ashburnham  House  once  mors  reverted  to  the  Chapter, 

tho  remainder  of  tho  lease  having  been  purchased  of  tho  Crown 
■out  of  money  granted  by  l'urliane  nt  for  the  repairs  and  improve- 
ment of  tho  Abbey  and  its  precincts,  which  were  then  being 
vigorously  prosecuted  under  Mean  Wilcocks.  Ho  "  being n  gentle- 
man of  taste  and  judgment,'  according  to  Gwyn,  had  courageously 
ewept  away  DO  fewer  than  four  DNMBdnl  houses,  which  WCM 
aeetlingundertlin  walls  and  encumbering  the  cloisters  of  the  Abb  v. 
To  compensate  for  tho  Iocs  of  these  Ashburnham  Mouse,  the  part 
damaged  by  the  fire  having  been  pulled  down,  was  bought,  and 
divided  into  two  residence-",  which  w.  ro  assigned  to  Mr.  Welles 
and  Mr.  Barker,  At  the  hagtllllllMj  of  the  present  century  Ash- 
burnham House  w.i.s  for  many  years  tho  residence  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Bell,  the  founder  of  tho  "  llell  Scholarship  "  for  clergy- 
men's sons  at  Cambridge,  nnd  the  inti  oduccr  of  tin  once  fnuiou* 

41  Madras  system  "  of  mutual  instruction  in  our  primary  schools  ; 
the  precursor  of  the  pUpil-teacDer  system  which  has  rendered  the 
education  of  our  national  schools  bo  much  more  thorough  and 
efficient,  and  has  kept  up  a  Constant  supply  of  well-trained 
teachers.  Bell's  was  a  strongly  marked  character,  and  his  services 
lo  tho  cause  of  primary  education  botli  in  India  nnd  England 


deserve  to  be  remembered  :  but  he  was  possessed  by  such  an  over- 
weening sense  of  the  importance  of  his  "  discovery  "  that,  in  the 
words  of  his  friend  and  literary  executor  Southey,  it  "  left  no 
room  in  his  heart  and  soul  for  anything  else,"  while  the  fear  that  it 
was  failing  of  just  appreciation,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  rival 
system  established  on  the  same  lines  by  Joseph  Lancaster,  made 
it  "  a  perpetual  torment  to  him,  whatever  good,"  writes  Southey, 
"  it  may  ultimately  produce  to  others."  From  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  himself  and  his  work  Bell  nourished  "a  sure  con- 
viction that  the  more  fully  he  was  known,  the  higher  would  be 
the  opinion  formed  of  his  character,  so  that  whatever  related  to 
him  would  be  deemed  of  importance  by  posterity "  (Southey  to 
May,  1833).  He  therefore  never  destroyed  a  paper,  and  Southey 
describes  with  dismay  the  sacks  full  of  letters  and  documents  of 
all  kinds  sent  down  to  him  at  Keswick  to  sort,  arrange,  and 
publish.  Too  bulky  for'  the  narrow  limits  of  Greta  Hall,  already 
filled  to  overflowing  with  his  own  books  and  literary  collections,  they 
were  deposited  in  a  building  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  where  Bell's 
amanuensis  spent  several  months  parting  the  precious  from  the  vile, 
for  Southey 's  inspection.  Again  and  again  does  the  Laureate  groan 
over  the  uncongenial  work,  for  which  his  i,ooo/.  legacy  was  felt 
to  be  but  an  insufficient  compensation.  A  still  later  occupant  who 
has  illustrated  Ashburnham  House  was  the  brilliant  poet,  essayist, 
and  historian,  Henry  Hart  Milman,  who  resided  in  it  till  his 
nomination  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Paul's  in  1S49.  Its  last  tenant, 
as  we  have  said,  was  the  late  Sub-Dean  of  Westminster,  Lord 
John  Thynne,  a  very  worthy  specimen  of  the  dignified  aristo- 
cratic clergyman  of  the  older  generation  which  it  is  the  fashion 
now  to  disparage,  but  whose  high-bred  courtesy,  quiet  dignity, 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office  it  is  easier 
to  admire  than  to  imitate.  It  would  be  an  additional  source 
of  regret  if  his  death  were  to  be  followed  by  the  demolition  of 
the  noble  house  which  was  in  such  true  harmony  with  his  stately 
bearing.  The  expressed  intention  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
resist  the  threatened  spoliation  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Chapters 
are  but  trustees,  and  are  bound  to  hand  on  to  their  successors 
unimpaired  what  they  have  received  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  them. 


"BRER  RABBIT." 


THE  capabilities,  ambitions,  and  personal  adventures  of  the  rabbit 
have  been  hitherto  greatly  neglected  in  tho  literature -of  fable 
and  allegory.  The  world,  which  seldom  looks  below  the  surface, 
regards  with  contempt  au  animalwhich  possesses  such  ridiculously 
inadequate  weapons  of  self-defence  and  such  deplorable  lack  of 
personal  courage.  The  rabbit  has,  it  is  true,  a  pleasing  exterior,  with 
a  graceful  head,  expressive,  though  melancholy,  eyes,  picturesque 
ears,  and  sensitive  mouth;  yet,  even  with  these  advantages,  ho 
offers  little  scope  for  a  writer  of  fable,  because  it  seems  impossible  to 
endow  him  with  any  single  quality  which  commands  respect.  One 
cannot  admire  a  fellow-creature  who  meets  every  clanger,  real  or 
imaginary,  with  instant  and  precipitate  flight.  We  may  venerate 
meekness  as  a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  abstract ;  but  when  a  person 
is  meek,  not  from  a  sense  of  duty  so  milch  as  from  weakness  of 
frame,  absence  of  claws,  and  cowardice  of  disposition,  that  person 
is  commonly  little  thought  of.  It  is  perhaps  also  against  a  rabbit  that 
ho  belongs  to  so  numerous  a  tribe;  it  seems  as  difficult  to  single 
out  one  rabbit  from  a  warren  as  ono  heriing  from  a  shoal  ;  he  is 
one  among  millions,  rapidly  multiplying,  though  rapidly  destroyed  ; 
ho  would  overrun  the  whole  round  world,  and  eat  up  every  greeu 
thing  that  therein  is,  but  for  his  enemies,  w  ho  devour  tho  de- 
vourer.  Then  there  is  something  contemptible-  in  belonging  to  11 
race  no  member  of  which  was  ever  in  any  warren  -though  tno 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  short  indeed  — known  to  dio 
a  natural  death.  Other  animals,  ng.iin,  1  o-e-s  di-tinct  character- 
istics which  connect  them  with  tho  emotions  and  qualities 
of  man;  there  nro  ".spiiitual  correspondences";  they  become 
types  of  hiunan  character ;  wo  liken  our  fellows  to  them ]  ono 
is  a  wolf  for  appetite,  u  pig  for  earlhliness,  a  monkey  for 
tricks,  a  bulldog  for  tenacity,  a  molo  for  bli'  dneps,  a  skunk  for 
general  disagreeableness,  or  a  bandicoot  for  baldness.  W  hen 
such  a  comparison  is  h-I.  up,  tho  most  stupid  observer  knows 
at  once  what  is  meant,  nnd  sees  before  him,  in  rudo  but  effective 
outline,  the  manner  of  tho  man.  Hut  what,  one  asks  in  sorrow, 
aro  tho  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  rabbit  P  and  what 
would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  was  likened  to  a  rabbits'  Wo 
should  picture  to  0111  elvesa  creature  with  no  light  in  him, without 

any  strength  or  any  r  Hire-  in  danger,  or  any  hope  except  to 

live  nnd  enjoy;  a  man  born  to  be  pluudcicil  ;  1  he  1ntur.1l  victim  of 

every  rogue  ;  wh    1-  appearance  would  be  an  iiml  tlion  to  all 

foxes,  ferrets,  weasels,  martins,  stoats,  and  polecits  to<  and  de- 
vour their  prey.  I  lo  would  be  imagined,  in  short,  to  have  buen  boi  n, 
like  tho  rnbbit,  for  no  other  purpose  thin  to  satisfy  for  a  few 
moments  the  ever-hungry  maw  of  his  enemies;  to  fill,  lor  a  biief 
space,  the  I  'nivcrsal  I'ot. 

These  be  truths,  and  it  might  seem  hardly  worth  while  to  Mato 

them;  but  there  an*  special  re  isons  why,  at  the  present  11  ent, 

by  way  of  nmrnilr  /lonurnlilr,  we  should  oinl'esi  our  late  low  opinion 
of  the  rabbit,  for  we  must  he  immediately  prepared  to  change  that 
opinion  altogether,  anil  to  regard  the  despised  creature  lor  the 
future  with  respect  and  admiration.  We  have,  in  fact,  been 
recently  introduced  to  a  collection— short  as  vet,  but  we  hopn 
still  growing — of  genuine  legends,  fables,  ami  gMtl  in  which 
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the  rabbit  shows  himself  a  fellow  quite  superior  to  his  previous 
reputation,  and,  indeed,  full  of  resource,  cunning-,  wit,  and  mirth. 
It  will  be  a  matter  of  rejoicing  to  every  candid  mind  to  feel 
that  this  animal,  too,  has  at  length  joined  thoso  creatures  with 
•whom  children  are  brought  up  to  sympathize.  Henceforth, 
whether  he  is  boiled  with  onion  sauce,  or  roasted,  or  curried,  ho 
will  bo  looked  upon  with  more  respectful  eyes ;  classical  associa- 
tions will  gather  round  the  dish  ;  and  the  knowledge  of  his  many 
good  qualities  will  doubtless  improve  his  flavour. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  by  some  lucky  chance,  ft  copy  were  to  be 
found  of  the  famous  "  Ilenart "  story  in  its  most  primitive  form, 
that  in  which  it  left  the  brain  of  the  ingenious  person  who  con- 
ceived it  or  first  adapted  it  to  the  social  conditions  of  his  time.  It 
is  easy  to  trace  the  great  complicated  allegory,  with  all  its  addi- 
tions and  later  growths,  back  to  an  early  form.  The  story  of 
bow  superior  strength  may  be  met  by  cunning  is  one  which 
would  be  naturally  interesting  at  a  time  when  the  world 
was  ft  great  deal  vexed  by  strong  men  strongly  armed,  always 
hungry,  and  always  wanting  meat  and  wine  for  nothing.  What 
more  natural  allegory  than  the  quarrel  of  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  ?  The  earliest  form  of  this  legend  would  contain  none  of 
those  envenomed  sayings  which  mark  the  hatred  of  an  oppressed 
people ;  none  of  the  mcdisances,  none  of  the  discordances,  the  irre- 
levaucies,  the  intrusions  of  erudition,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
allusions,  which  are  found  scattered  up  and  down  the  great  cycle 
of  Kmart,  from  SeinarduB  Vulpcs  to  Ilenart  le  Contrefait.  It 
would  be  the  simple  tale  of  how  the  cunning  beast  outwitted  the 
strong  beast.  Later  on  will  be  found  .allegorized  resistance  to 
the  King,  the  Church,  and  the  Law.  But  in  the  first  plain,  un- 
varnished tale  Beuard  lives  in  the  little  country  house  with 
llermeliue  his  wife,  and  his  sons  Percehaie,  Malebranche,  and 
Kovel ;  he  in  no  way  resembles  a.  hero  of  early  French  epic  ;  he 
is  not  brave ;  he  performs  no  great  exploits ;  he  is  assisted  by  no 
magicians ;  his  desire  is  simply  to  bring  his  enemy  to  discomfi- 
ture and  death,  and  then  to  live  at  home  undisturbed,  as  any 
simple  country  gentleman  might  wish.  It  is  strange  that  this 
same  tale  of  craft  against  strength,  once  so  popular  between  the 
Bhine  and  the'  Loire,  should  be  found  in  the  plantations  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  should  have  been  the  principal  delight  and 
consolation  of  the  negroes  in  their  long  years  of  servitude.  Yet, 
unless  the  editor  of  the  stories  called  Uncle  Remus  (London: 
David  Bogue)  has  misled  the  world,  this  is  actually  the  case; 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  the  slaves  handed  down  their 
stories  of  how  by  wit,  dexterity,  and  craft  the  rabbit  defended 
himself  successfully  agaiust  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  introduces  us  to  Uncle  Bemus, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  assure  us  that  his  intention  is  entirely 
serious — we  like  those  who  amuse  us  to  be  serious — and  he 
goes  on  to  assert  that  the  legends  which  he  has  collected  are 
so  familiar  in  the  South  that  they  have  "  become  part  of  the 
domestic  history  of  every  Southern  family."  Many  of  them,  it 
is  true,  are  familiar  in  other  forms,  a  fact  which  we  leave  to  pro- 
fessors of  folklore  for  explanation ;  we  may,  however,  record  the 
fact  that  one  or  two  are  common  not  only  among  the  negroes 
of  the  Carolinas,  but  among  the  Amazonian  Indians,  and  also  in 
the  Far  East  of  Siam.  The  important  point,  however,  for  us  is 
the  very  singular  and  appropriate  selection  of  the  rabbit  as  a  hero, 
because  it  is  immediately  obvious  that  of  all  creatures  the  slave 
could  probably  lind  none  whose  condition  more  resembled  his  own. 
He  is  the  most  helpless  of  animals,  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
enemies ;  he  is  liable  to  attack  from  every  quarter  and  from  almost 
every  creature  ;  he  has  no  place  of  safety ;  there  is  no  law  to  pro- 
tect him ;  he  is  at  the  caprice  of  his  masters.  Yet  the  rabbit 
defeats  his  enemies,  enjoys  their  discomfiture,  and  gets  the  laugh 
on  his  side  in  the  end.  He  is  not,  in  the  fable,  represented  as 
asking  respect  for  his  virtue,  his  honesty,  or  his  truth — did  ever 
any  one  ask  respect  for  the  black  man  on  account  of  these  quali- 
ties? He  is  matin,  mischievous,  and,  on  occasion,  revengeful ;  he 
is  not  depressed  by  his  condition  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gay, 
merry,  sprightly,  full  of  wit  and  of  fun.  These  are  the  qualities 
which  the  slave  must  present  to  his  masters.  And,  like  the  rabbit, 
be  must  show  no  distrust,  seem  to  suspect  no  danger,  pretend 
blind  confidence,  seem  easily  seduced  by  honied  words ;  and  yet, 
when  his  enemy  is  once  within  his  grasp  he  will,  also  like  the 
rabbit,  be  ready  to  boil  him  (dice. 

The  language  of  the  negro  as  given  by  Mr.  Harris  differs  some- 
what from  that  to  which  Mrs.  Stowe  and  other  writers  of  nigger 
patois  have  accustomed  us.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  understand 
it,  and  perhaps  one  might  find  fault  with  the  spelling.  For  instance, 
the  word  brer  (  =  brother)  would,  we  think,  from  our  personal 
observation  be  more  correctly  written  "  burrer,''  but  perhaps  Mr. 
Harris  knows  best.  The  stories  principally  turn  on  the  following 
motif.  ''  Brer  Fox  bin  doin'  all  dat  he  could  fer  to  ketch  Brer 
Babbit,  en  Brer  Babbit  bin  doin'  all  he  could  fer  ter  keep  im 
fum  it.'-  Thus  Brer  Fox  spies  his  friend  afar  off  "  lopin  up  de 
big  road,''  and  invites  him  with  a  friendly  compliment  to  stop 
for  a  chat.  Brer  Babbit  declines  to  do  so  on  the  ground  of  being 
"  monstus  full  of  fleas'";  however,  not  to  show  distrust,  he  in- 
vites his  enemy  to  take  dinner  with  him.  Brer  Fox  consents,  but 
on  the  appointed  day  does  not  come,  preferring  to  lurk  outside  on 
the  chance  of  picking  up  one  of  the  family.  Brer  Babbit  sees 
the  tip  of  bis  tail  and  sings : — 

De  place  wharbouts  yon  spill  de  grease 

Right  dar  you're  boon*  ter  slide  : 
And  whar  yuu  tine  a  bunch  cr  ha'r 

You'll  shuly  line  dc  hide.  ' 


Next  day  the  Fox  invites  the  Babbit  in  return.  He  accepts 
and  goes,  finding  the  Fox  "  wrop  up  with  flaunil,"  and  looking 
"  mighty  weak."  But  his  suspicions  are  awakened  by  the  curious- 
fact  that  though  there  is  a  carving  knife  on  the  table  there  is 
nothing  in  the  dish  pan.  "  '  Look  like  you  gwine  ter  have  chicken 
fer  dinner,  Brer  Fox?'  sez  Brer  Babbit,  sezee.  'Yes,  Brer 
Babbit,  dey  er  nice,  en  fresh,  en  tender,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee. 
Ben  Brer  Babbit  sorter  pull  his  mustarsh  en  say,  'You  ain't  got 
no  calamus  root,  is  you,  Brer  Fox  ?  I  done  got  so  now  dat  I  can't 
eat  no  chicken  'eeppin'  she's  seasoned  up  wid  calamus  root.'  En 
wid  dat  Brer  Babbit  lipt  out  or  de  do'  and  dodge  mong  de 
bushes." 

Then  the  Fox  made  a  la.  baby  out  of  tar  and  turpentine  and 
set  it  up  in  the  road,  and  waited  in  the  bushes  to  see  what  would 
happen.  Presently  the  rabbit  came  .along  and  stopped,  seeing  the 
baby — 

"'Mawnin'!'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee — 'nice  wedder  (lis  mawnin',' 

sezee. 

"  Tar-Baby  ain't  savin'  nuthin',  en  Brer  Fox  lie  lay  low. 

'"How  duz  yo'  sym' turns  seem  ter  segashuate  ?  '  sez  BrcT  Rabbit, 

sezee. 

"Brer  Fox,  lie  wink  his  eye  slow,  en  lay  low,  en  dc  Tar-Baby,  she  ain't 
sayin'  nntliin'. 

"'How  you  come  on,  den?    Is  you  deaf?'  sez  3rcr  Rabbit,  sezee. 

'  Kaze  if  you  is,  I  kin  holler  louder,'  sezee. 
"  Tar-Baby  stay  stiil,  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lay  low. 

"' Youer  stuck  up,  dat's  w'at  you  is,'  says  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee, 'en  I'm 
gwineter  kyorc  you,  dat's  w'at  I'm  a  gwineter  do,'  sezee. 

"  Brer  Fox,  he  sorter  chuckle  in  his  stummuck,  he  did,  but  Tar-Baby 
ain't  sayin'  nuthin'. 

" '  I'm  gwineter  lam  you  howter  talk  ter  'spccttubble  fokes  ef  hit's  de  las' 
ack,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee.  '  Ef  you  don't  take  olf  dat  hat  en  tell  me 
howdy,  I'm  gwineter  bus'  you  wide  open,'  sezee. 

"  Tar-Baby  stay  still,  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lay  low. 

"  Brer  Rabbit  keep  on  axin'  'im,  en  de  Tar-Baby,  "he  keep  on  savin' 
nuthin',  twel  presently  Brer  Rabbit  draw  back  wid  his  lis',  he  did,  en  "blip 
he  tuck  'er  side  er  de  head.  Bight  dar's  whar  he  broke  his  merlasscs  jug. 
His  lis'  stuck,  en  he  can't  pull  loose.  De  tar  hilt  'im.  But  Tar-Baby,  she 
stay  still,  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lay  low. 

"'  Ef  you  don't  lemme  loose,  I'll  knek  you  agin,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee, 
en  wid  dat  he  i'oteh  'cr  a  wipe  wid  de  udder  ban',  en  dat  stuck.  Tar-Baby, 
she  ain't  sayin'  uothiu',  en  Brer  Fox,  he  lav  low. 

"'  Tu'n  me  loose,  fo'  I  kick  de  natal  stuifin'  outen  you,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit, 
sezee,  but  de  Tar-Baby,  she  ain't  sayin'  nothin'.  She  des  hilt  on,  en  dcr 
Brer  Rabbit  lose  dc  use  er  his  feet  in  de  same  way.  Brer  Fox,  he  bay  low. 
Den  Brer  Rabbit  squall  out  dat  ef  de  Tar-Baby  don't  tu'n  'im  loose  he  butt 
'er  cranksided.  En  den  he  butted,  en  his  head  got  stuck.  Den  Brer  Fox, 
he  sa'ntered fort',  lookiu'  dez  cz  inneroenc  cz  wunncr  yo'  mammy's  mockin'- 
birds." 

The  way  in  which  the  Babbit  extricates  himself  from  the 
difficulty  is,  oddly  enough,  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which,  in 
the  Persian  story  translated  by  Professor  Palmer,  Bustam  escapes 
from  Akwan  Uev  : — 

"  '  Well,  I  speck  I  got  you  dis  time,  Brer  Rabbit,'  sezee  ;  'maybe  I  ain't 
but  I  speck  I  is.  You  been  runnin'  roun'  here  sassin'  atter  me  a  mighty 
long  time,  but  I  speck  you  done  come  ter  de  een'  er  dc  row.  You  bin 
cuttin'  up  yo'  capers  en  bouncin'  'roun'  in  dis  naberhood  ontwel  you  come 
ter  b'lcevc  yo'se'f  de  boss  er  de  whole  gang.  En  den  youer  allers  some'rs 
whar  you  got  no  bizness',  ses  Brer  Fox,  sezee.  '  Who  ax  you  fer  ter  come 
en  strike  up  a  '([uaiutencc  wid  dish  ycr  Tar-Baby  ?  En  who  stuck  you  up 
dar  whar  you  iz  ?  Nobody  in  de  roun'  'worril.  You  des  tuck  en  jam 
yo'se'f  on  dat  Tar-Baby  widout  waitiu'  fer  ennv  invite,'  ses  Brer  Fox, 
sezee, '  en  dar  you  is,  en  dar  you'll  stay  twel  I  fixes  up  a  bresh-pile  and 
lires  her  up,  kaze  I'm  gwineter  bobbycue  you  dis  day,  sho,'  sez  Brer  Fox, 
sezee. 

"  Den  Brer  Rabbit  talk  mighty  'umble, 

"I  don't  keer  ■w'at  you  do  wid  me,  Brer  Fox,'  sezee,  '  so  you  don't  fling 
me  in  dat  brier-patch.  Roas'  me,  B<er  Fox,'  sezee,  '  but  don't  fling  me  in 
dat  brier-patch,'  sezee. 

'"Hit's  so  much  trouble  fer  ter  kindle  a  fier,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee,  'dat 
I  speck  I'll  hatter  hang  you,'  sezee. 

"'  Hang  me  des  cz  high  as  you  please,  Brer  Fox,'  sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee, 
'  but  do  fer  goodness'  sake  don't  fling  me  in  dat  brier-patch,'  sezee. 

"'  I  ain't  got  no  string,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee,  'en  now  I  speck  I'll  hatter 
drown  you,'  sezee. 

" '  Drown  me  des  cz  deep  cz  you  please,  Brer  Fox,'  sez  Brer  Babbit, 
sezee,  "  but  do  don't  fling  me  in  dat  brier-patch,'  sezee. 

" '  Dey  ain't  no  water  nigh,'  sez  Brer  Fox,  sezee,  '  cn  now  I  speck  I'll 
hatter  skin  you,'  sezee. 

"' Skin  me,  Brer  Fox,' sez  Brer  Rabbit,  sezee,  'snatch  out  my  eyeballs, 
Far  out  my  years  by  de  roots,  en  cut  off  my  legs,'  sezee.  '  but  do  please, 
Brer  Fox,  don't  fling  me  in  dat  brier-patch,'  sezee. 

"  Co'se  Brer  Fox  wanter  hurt  Brer  Babbit  bad  ez  he  kin,  so  he  cotch  'im 
by  dc  behime  legs  en  slung  'im  right  in  de  middle  cr  de  brier-patch." 

Presently  the  Fox  sees  the  Babbit  a  long  way  up  the  hill,  "  settin* 
cross-legged  on  a  chinkapin  log,  koamiu'  de  pitch  outen  his  hair 
wid  a  chip,"  and  from  this  position  of  vantage  he  calls  to  the 
Fox,  "  Bred  en  bawn  in  a  brier-patch,  Brer  Fox — bred  en 
bawn  in  a  brier-patch ! "'  This  story  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
all.  Had  we  space  we  should  like  to  quote  the  tale  of  how  Brer 
Babbit  makes  Brer  Fox  put  on  saddle  and  bridle,  and  rides  him, 
as  the  lady  rode  Aristotle  in  the  fabliau,  into  the  presence  of 
"  Miss  Meadows  en  the  girls.''  It  is  instructive,  too,  to  read 
how  he  fooled  the  Turkey  Buzzard  and  turned  the  tables  on 
the  Fox  who  wanted  to  smoke  him  out  of  the  chimney ;  how 
he  destroyed  the  Wolf  ;  how  he  patched  up  a  friendship  with  the 
Fox  ;  went  out  hunting  with  him  and  got  all  the  game  for  himself; 
how  he  devoured  all  the  butter ;  and  how  he  brought  Brer  Bar 
to  unmerited  disgrace,  with  other  stories,  which  we  must  pass 
over.  To  sum  up,  the  stories,  as  was  said  before,  should  effect  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  general  estimate  and  reputation  of 
the  Babbit.  More  than  this — they  point  to  an  immense  field 
open  for  those  who  are  in  search  of  new  character,  new  scenery, 
and  new  dialogue.  The  negro  of  the  Southern  States  has 
j  hitherto  only  been  sketched,  never  studied,  save  perhaps  by  Mr. 
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Leland  in  his  excellent  portrait  of  "  Ebeuezer."  Mr.  Harris  shows 
that  he  is  full  of  curious  stones,  traditions,  and  superstitions. 
But  as  yet  no  one  has  collected  them  and  set  them  down.  Only 
a  Virginian,  indeed,  or  a  Carolinian,  or  Georgian,  would  be 
competent  to  do  so,  because  only  one  born  and  brought  up 
Among  the  people  "  bawn  and  bred  in  de  brier  patch  "  could  do 
justice  to  their  language,  know  how  to  get  at  their  traditions, 
and  understand  their  simple  satire. 


PIUS  VII.  AND  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  1801. 

A CONTROVERSY,  arising  originally  out  of  the  Abbe  Martin's 
strictures  on  "  Ritualism  " — noticed  at  the  time  in  our 
■columns — is  being  carried  on  between  him  and  one  of  our  weekly 
contemporaries  as  to  the  precise  relations  of  Church  and  State 
established  by  the  Concordat  of  Pius  VII.  with  Napoleon  in 
j8oi.  The  Abbe  has  lately  republished  in  a  volume,  entitled 
Anglican  Ritualism  as  seen  by  a  Catholic  and  Foreigner,  the 
papers  he  contributed  to  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  Contem- 
porary. In  one  of  these,  it  may  be  remembered,  he  i'alls  foul  of  the 
JErastianism  of  the  English  Church  in  no  measured  terms,  the 
point  specially  dwelt  upon  being  the  appointment  of  the  Bishops 
•by  the  civil  power  "  through  a  Minister  who  may  be  anything,  even 
an  Atheist."  In  reply  to  this  his  reviewer  in  the  Spectator  not 
unnaturally  called  attention  to  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  of  the 
Pope  with  Napoleon  I.,  which  he  himself  summed  up  thus : 
"  The  First  Consul  nominates  a  hundred  bishops  [there  were  only 
•sixty  by  the  by]  and  the  Pope  institutes  them.  They  nominate 
the  parish  priests,  and  these  are  paid  by  the  State.  They  take 
the  oath  [to  the  Constitution].  The  priests  who  do  not  submit 
are  transported."  Napoleon  added  with  characteristic  urbanity — 
his  sincerity  is  more  open  to  question — that  he  was  himself  in- 
different to  all  religions,  being  a  Mahometan  in  Egypt,  and  a  Papist 
in  France,  as  best  suited  his  conscience.  To  this  criticism  the  Abbe 
replied  after  some  weeks'  delay,  that  the  real  question  is  not  what 
a  tyrant  may  seek  to  impose,  but  what  the  Church  accepts,  which 
of  course  is  obvious  enough,  and  equally  obvious  is  the  re- 
viewer's rejoinder  that  the  Pope  did  accept  the  Concordat,  some 
provisions  of  which  he  goes  on  to  cite  as  well  as  certain  clauses 
from  the  Organic  Articles.  On  tlm  a  fresh  controversy  broke  out, 
in  which  the  Tablet  has  taken  part,  as  to  whether  Pius  VII. 
■ever  accepted  the  Organic  Articles  at  all,  which  the  Abbe  denies 
and  his  critics  affirm.  It  appears  clear  at  all  events  that  in  a 
subsequent  Concordat  with  Louis  XVIII.  in  1817  it  was  agreed 
that  only  such  of  the  Organic  Articles  were  abrogated  as  con- 
flicted with  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  some 
thirty  years  later,  when  the  question  was  raised  in  the  French 
•Chambers,  in  1845,  M.  Thiers  insisted  that  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  as  much  committed  to  the  observance  of  the  Organic  Articles 
as  the  French  Government.  The  Tablet  therefore  is  certainly  in- 
correct in  affirming  that  "  the  Pope  never  was  a  party  to  those 
[Organic]  laws,"  while  the  assertion  that  he  "  did  not  concede  to 
the  secular  Government  the  right  of  rearranging  the  French  Sees, 
or  give  the  secular  Government  the  right  of  suppressing  Sees,  or 
of  depriving  recalcitrant  bishops  of  their  jurisdiction,"  is  true,  so 
far  as  it  is  true,  only  in  so  purely  technical  a  sense  that  the  dis- 
tinction indicated  is  practically  without  a  difference.  With  the 
particular  dispute  between  the  Abb'-  .Martin  and  his,  critics — none 
of  whom  seem  to  us  to  be  quite  accurate  in  their  statements — we 
have  no  desire  to  meddle.  But  the  question  thus  raised  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  07ie  not  of  purely  historic  interest,  for  the 
Concordat  marks  the  line  of  demarcation,  not  only  chronological 
but  moral,  between  the  old  Galilean  Church  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  ancien  regime  nnd  the  modern  Church  of  France,  which 
are  as  unlike  each  other  ns  two  bodies  bearing  the  same  name  and 
identilied  by  n  common  principle  of  national  and  ecclesiastical 
continuity  well  can  b".  Moreover  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Concordat  mid  Organic  Artie]'",  Krastiau  as  the  process  un- 
doubtedly was,  may  also  be  regarded  from  another  and  hardly  less 

significant  point  of  Hew,  which  appear)  to  have  eecaped  the 

notice  of  all  parties  alike  engaged  in  the  recent  discussion.  To 

the  record  of  what  actually  occurred  at  that  critical  period  we  will 
now  turn. 

It  was,  ns  Rankc  recount*,  from  the  field  of  Marengo  that 
Napoleon  deputed  the  Ui-hop  of  Wrrelli  to  open  negotiation!  with 
the  Pope  nit  to  (lie  n.-establishincnt.  of  tin;  ( 'atholic  Church  in 
Franco,  which  bOWCfer  could  only  be  purchased  by  enormous 
Concessions.    These-,  ndd«  linnke,  I'ins  VII.  at  once  determined  to 

mnl.e,  though  including  the  alienation  ofOhurcfa  laudato  the  value 

of  400  millions  of  francs,  and  the  Complete  reorganization  of  the 
French  hiernrrhy  and  clergy,  who  were  henceforth  to  be  nppointed 
and  jmid  by  the  ( iovernmctit.  A  more  elnbornte  account  of  the 
proceedings  about  the  (  lonflOfdat  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume 

ofThiere'i  Hittoirt  du  Connltii  it  <b  TEtnpirt,   We  moat  euotenl 

ourselves  here  with  ;i  brief  review  of  the  principal  points  of  inte- 
rest. When  Napoleon  in  1799  assumed  the  reins  of  Government 
ho  had  the  8f  gaeitr  to  pefceffC  at  once  that,  as  a  matter  of  politi- 
cal expediency  and  for  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power,  it  was 
necessary  to  reconstitute  the  French  Church  in  its  old  connexion 
with  the  Roman  See.  The  Concordat  signed  nt  Paris  July  15, 
1801,  by  Joseph  Bonaparte,  ns  representing  the  Fn  rich  Republic, 
and  Cardinal  Con.«nhi,ns  plenipotentiary  of  the  I'.ipe,  vvns  the  re- 
sult of  these  convictions.  The  leading  principles  of  this  remark* 
able  compact  present  nn  unprecedented  novelty  in  ecclesiastical 


history,  and  certainly  appear  at  first  sight  to  involve  a  complete 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  powers.  The  entire  ex- 
isting episcopate,  whether  bishops  appointed  under  the  ancien 
regime  aud  thus  still  recognized  by  the  Church,  or  schismatic 
bishops  holding  under  the  Civil  Constitution,  were  peremptorily 
required  to  resign  their  Sees  under  compulsion — only  ten  days 
being  allowed  them  to  make  up  their  minds — and  a  new  circumscrip- 
tion of  dioceses,  reducing  the  number  by  more  than  half  to  sixty  in 
all,  including  ten  archbishoprics,  was  to  be  at  once  substituted  for 
the  old  one.  Even  the  Archbishopric  of  Rheims,  the  grandest 
and  almost  the  oldest  in  France,  was  swept  away,  though 
restored  by  Louis  XVIII.  in  1817.  To  these  new  Sees  the  First 
Consul  was  to  nominate  and  the  Pope  to  institute,  and  Napoleou 
further  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pius  VII., 
on  selecting  his  nominees  from  the  ranks  of  the  Constitutional  as 
well  as  the  orthodox  Bishops  of  the  old  hierarchy.  The  Bishops 
were  to  appoint  to  parochial  cures,  but  only  priests  approved  by 
the  Government,  and  the  canonical  status  and  rights  of  parish 
priests  were  abolished.  The  Catholic  religion  was  formally  declared 
to  be,  not  the  established,  still  less  the  true  faith,  but — "  The  religion 
of  the  majority  of  Frenchmen,"  and,  as  such,  was  to  be  protected  and 
paid  by  the  State.  The  clergy  were  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  Government,  and  a  prayer  for  it  was  to  be  inserted  in  the 
liturgy.  And  the  wholesale  confiscation  of  Church  property 
already  mentioned  was  to  be  accepted  as  an  accomplished  fact. 
In  accordance  with  the  first  and  most  startling  of  these  revolu- 
tionary arrangements  the  Pope  demanded  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy,  of  whom  81  still  survived,  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  resignation  of  their  Sees,  while  he  addressed  another 
Brief  to  the  Constitutional  prelates — who  had  never  acknowledged 
his  jurisdiction — urging  them  to  return  to  Catholic  unity.  It  is 
hardly  wonderful  that  of  the  8i  Bishops,  whose  vested  interests 
and  prescriptive  rights,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rights  of  their 
Sees,  were  so  contumeliously  ignored,  36  demurred  to  this  arbitrary 
requirement,  of  whom  fourteen  were  residing  in  England.  Those 
who  persevered  in  their  resistance  were  afterwards  called  the 
Petite  Eglise.  The  Constitutionals  had  of  course  no  locus  standi 
ecclesiastically,  and  they  were  forced  to  resign  their  preferments, 
not  with  a  very  good  grace  generally,  to  the  Government  at  whoso 
hands  they  had  originally  accepted  them.  Meanwhile  the  Pope 
and  the  First  Consul  proceeded  at  once  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  French  Church  on  the  lines  agreed  upon  without  the  least 
regard  for  the  remonstrances,  protests,  or  petitions  for  delay  ad- 
dressed to  them.  The  prelates  who  refused  to  resign  were  summa- 
rily deprived,  and  Cardinal  Caprera  as  legate  a  latere  gave 
institution  to  those  named  by  Napoleon  for  the  new  sees.  It  was 
in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  extort  from  the  twelve  Constitu- 
tionals, whom  Napoleon  insisted  on  including  among  them,  a  re- 
tractation of  their  previous  schismatical  oath  to  the  Constitution 
Civile:  the  First  Consul  would  not  allow  it,  and  the  Cardinal 
succumbed. 

In  this  compact,  formally  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  Pius  VII., 
the  humiliation  of  the  Church  seems  tolerably  complete.  There 
was  however  appended  to  the  Concordat,  under  the  name  of 
Articles  Organiques,  a  further  series  of  still  more  sweeping  regula- 
tions, which  moreover  bear  more  directly  on  papal  claims,  aud  of 
this  supplementary  code  all  knowledge  was  withheld  from  tho 
Pope  till  after  the  Concordat  had  been  signed.  Tho  articles 
were  such  as  the  following  : — No  document  from  the  Court  of 
Rome  was  to  enter  France,  and  no  papal  omi-sary  to  exercise 

his  functions  there  without  authorization  of  the  Government, 
nor  might  any  decrees  of  foreign  Councils,  General  or  Provincial, 
be  published  in  Franco  without  previous  examination  and  ap- 
proval. Appeals  comme.  d'abus  were  restored,  and  cognisance 
of  them  assigned  to  tho  Council  of  State.  No  religious 
marriages  were  to  be  solemnized  by  the  clergy  till  a  certificate  of 
the  previous  execution  of  the  civil  contract  had  been  produced. 
Restrictions  were  even  placed  on  the  Bishops  in  conferring  holy 
orders.  Against  these  Organic  Articles  the  I'ope  protested  in  full 
Consistory,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  qualified  assent  was  afterward  . 
given  to  them,  and  they  have  in  most  particulars  been  regularly 
enforced.  Thnt  tho  Concordat,  with  or  without  tho  Organic 
Articles,  was  a  direct  infringement  of  tho  ancient  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  Gillicim  Church,  as  such,  tie  N  can  b>  DO  sort  ot 
doubt,  and  it  is  probable  that  I'ius  V  1 1,  submitted  unwillingly,  and, 
ns  he  himself  explained  at  the  time,  only  in  outer  to  avoid  woise 
evils,  to  so  daring  nn  innovation  mi  tno  traditional  usages  of 
Christendom.  I  tut  there  is  another  way  of  limiting  at  the  matter 
from  the  Komnii  standpoint,  which  the  succct^ns  of  I'ius  VII.  nt 
nil  events  and  their  leading  adherents  ha\o  nc\er  lost  sight  ol. 
Such  n  pontiff  ns  Leo  XIII.,  whoso  instincts  nil  point  in  a  liberal 
and  constitutional  direction,  would  have  liked  the  procedure  even 
less  thnn  I'ius  VII.,  but  wo  mny  safely  conjecture  thnt  Pius  IX., 
who  cuilted  in  every  innovation  which  tended  to  augment  his  own 
prerogntives,  would  have  iingerly  cntiglit  at  such  an  opportunity,  if 
it  had  bei  n  offered  him.  There  is  much  indeed,  as  Mr.  Jon  is  has 
(.Minted  out,  in  tho  Concordat  of  1801  to  remind  one  of  the  Con- 
cordat of  Bologna  three  centuries  before  between  Leo  X.  and 

Francis  I.,  when  I'opo  and  King  agreed,  as  I'ope  and  Kuipemr 
n/i-eed  afterwntds,  t  1  snciilice  for  their  ownucl  1  lie  1 1  tie  1  ,,f 
tho  nntionnl  Church,  which  was  thus  subjected  to  fl  double  dicta- 
torship, secular  nnd  spiritunl.  Tho  nutocriilic  net,  which  by  a 
single  stroke  «(  th-  pen  iinnihilat  d  tho  n  n  litution  of  a  thou- 
sand years  nnd  replaced  tho  hicrnichv  1,1  (  'li  o  I. ■ma.-ue  and  M. 
Louis  bv  tho  hierarchy  of  the  lirst  Fmpiie,  \vn*  no  doubt 
dictated  by  Napoleon  for  purposes  of  his  own,  but  it  wus  aflbnted 
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by  Pius  VII.  in  tlio  plenitude  of  liisnpostolic  power.  And  as  nosuch 
stretch  of  pupal  prerogative  hud  ever  been  attempted  or  dreamed  of 
by  the  I  Iildebrands  or  Innocents  of  &  former  day,  the  later  apologists 
of  Ultramontaiiism  have  taken  good  care  that  the  newly  created 
precedent  shall  not  he  forgotten.  We  must  not  enter  here  on  the 
theological  question  hotly  discussed  in  the  later  middle  ages,  and 
deliberately  leit  open  by  the  Council  of  Trent — partly  in  deference 
to  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  their  jus  divinum  by  the  Spanish 
bishops  present  there — whether  episcopal  jurisdiction  is  derived 
immediately  from  Christ  or  mediately  through  the  Pope.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  learned  canonists  like  De  Marca  and 
Thomassiu  have  shown,  of  the  historical  fact  that  bishops  were 
originally  elected,  confirmed,  and  consecrated  without  any 
direct  intervention  of  the  See  of  Home.  And  this  had  been  the 
established  discipline  in  Prance  till  the  Concordat  of  Bologna  swept 
away  the  rights  of  Chapters  and  Metropolitans  alike,  reserving  to 
the  Crown  the  absolute  right  of  nomination  to  bishoprics  and  to 
the  Pope  alone  the  confirmation  and  institution  of  the  royal 
nominees.  One  practical  result  of  this  new  prerogative  was 
shows  when  for  eleven  years  the  Pope  refused  to  institute  the 
prelates  named  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  subscribed  the  Pour 
Oallican  Articles  of  1682,  and  thirty- five  dioceses  were  thus  lei t 
vaonut,  till  at  length  the  bishops  designate  were  induced  to  with- 
draw their  signatures  and  thus  purchase  institution.  It  was 
perhaps  a  logical  inference  from  this  novel  claim  of  the  Papacy, 
that  those  to  whom  it  cculd  absolutely  assign  or  refuse  jurisdic- 
tion it  could  also  absolutely  deprive.  Put  still  it  was  a  new 
idea  even  among  ultramontanes  that  bishops  held  their  Sees  of  the 
Pope  simply  durante  bciicplacito,  much  as  English  bishops  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  took  out  commissions  to  act  from  the 
King  revocable  at  his  will  find  pleasure.  And  nothing  less  than 
this  was  implied  when  Pius  VII.,  after  peremptorily  requiring  the 
whole  French  episcopate  to  resign  their  Sees,  proceeded  at  once 
to  deprive  all  those  who  refused  or  hesitr.ted  to  comply,  and  sup- 
pressed about  half  the  Sees  by  his  own  sole  authority. 

The  occasion  for  this  autocratic  achievement  was  no  doubt 
sufficiently  humiliating  and  disastrous  for  the  Church,  but  the  act 
itself,  and  in  its  consequences,  tended  directly  to  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Papal  power.  It  was  the  avowed  design  of  jSapoleon  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  Church,  with  the  Pope  for  his  head 
chaplain,  and  hence  he  insisted  that  the  papal  rule  could  not  be 
too  exclusive  and  absolute  so  long  as  it  was  exercised  under  his 
own  control.  The  canonical  rights  of  parish  priests  were  abolished 
that  they  might  become,  as  notoriously  they  still  are  in  Prance, 
the  mere  creatures  of  their  bishops — "an  array  to  whom  we  say, 
march,  aud  they  march,"  as  a  Cardinal  Archbishop  not  long  ago 
expressed  it  in  the  French  Senate — while  the  bishops  themselves 
were  held  in  absolute  subjection  to  Rome.  And  it  is  noteworthy 
that  when  Pius  IX.  started  his  new  hierarchy  in  England  no 
canonical  rights  were  bestowed  on  parish  priests.  No  sucli  prelate 
as  Bossuet  would  be  possible  in  modern  Prance.  And  when  we 
think  of  the  great  ultramontane  reaction  of  the  present  century, 
and  of  the  master  minds  who  promoted  it,  such  as  Lamennais  and 
De  Maistre,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  Pius  VII.  and  the 
Concordat.  Even  writeis  like  Cardinal  Newman  can  hardly  help 
referring  in  a  tone  of  something  like  triumph  to  the  destruction  of 
the  old  Ca'.licau  Church,  and  the  terrible  cataclysm  out  of 
which  the  new  rcyime  was  born.  After  a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  when  "  the 
breath  of  the  Lord  went  forth  upou  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  very  foundations  of  society  were  melting  in  the  fiery  flood 
it  had  kindled,''  he  bids  us  mark  how  "  great  changes  have  been 
wrought,  but  not  those  which  were  anticipated.  .  .  .  The  Callican 
Church,  with  its  much-prized  liberties,  and  its  fostered  heresy, 
was  swept  away,  aud  its  time-honoured  establishment  dissolved. 
Jansenism  is  no  more.  The  Church  lives.  The  Apostolic  See 
rules.  That  See  has  greater  acknowledged  power  in  the  Church 
than  ever  before."  •  In  other  words  the  autocracy  of  Home,  first 
formally  proclaimed  in  the  Vatican  decrees,  has  been  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  national  independence.  It  may  sound  like  a  paradox  to 
say  so,  but  it  is  not  the  less  strictly  true  that  the  transaction 
which,  wheu  viewed  in  its  circumstances  and  its  agents,  consti- 
tutes the  extremest  and  most  violent  encroachment  of  Erastiauism 
on  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  which  was  probably  so  regarded  at 
the  moment  by  all  concerned,  has  yet  proved  both  the  starting- 
point  and  the  most  conspicuous  exemplification  of  the  pretensions 
of  modern  Ullramontanism. 


UNFREQUENTED  PARIS. 

"VT  O  one  who  has  not  made  the  experiment  can  know  how  many 
i-\  difficulties  beset  the  unfortunate  seeker  after  truth  when  he 
attempts  to  explore  the  unfrequented  quarters  of  a  great  city,  nor 
can  he  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these  diffi- 
culties multiply  themselves  when  the  city  in  question  is  Paris.  To 
the  average  Parisian  that  quarter  of  Paris  iu  which  he  lives  is 
the  univeise;  and  he  will  discourse  concerning  those  parts  of  the 
city  in  which  he  has  never  happened  to  set  foot  much  as  an 
imaginative  astronomer  might  speak  of  unknown  stars  whose  rays 
had  not  vet  reached  our  world.  Moreover,  the  poor  quarters  of 
the  city  lie  more  out  of  the  beaten  track  in  Paris  than  they  do  in 
London  ;  and  it  is  possible  to  walk  beside  thein  and  round  and 
round  them  without  suspecting  their  existence.  This  is  notably  I 
the  case  in  regard  to  what  we  may,  in  deiault  of  its  having  any  | 


name  of  its  own,  call  the  "  Chiffonniers'  town."  Although  this 
strango. locality  is  more  widely  known  than  some  others  to  which 
we  may  presently  refer,  it  is  yet  so  much  out  of  the  way  as 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  describe  its  exact  whereabouts.  It 
lies,  then,  beyond  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  it 
is  bounded  to  the  south  by  the  Hue  des  Cloys  and  to  the  north  by 
the  Rue  Marcadet,  and  is  completely  surrounded  by  a  high  stone 
wall.  It  covers  a  considerable  tract  of  ground,  and  was  used 
during  tho  Commune  as  an  artillery  park.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
through  a  large  wooden  door  in  the  Rue  Marcadet,  opposite  tho 
cemetery  of  Montmartre.  Ilefore  we  go  any  further,  it  will  be  well  to 
warn  any  intending  visitor  that  the  inhabitants,  although  a  very  tole- 
rant folk,  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  decent  clothes,  and  that 
amongst  many  healthy  symptoms  to  be  noted  in  them,  the  moet 
prominent  is  a  deadly  abhorrence  of  the  tall  hat  of  civilization. 
To  attempt  to  take  them  in,  on  the  other  hand,  by  any  assumption, 
of  "  blouse  "  or  of  silken  "  casquette  "  is  absurd,  however  "  quaint 
and  curious  "  your  knowledge  of  Parisian  shmg  may  be;  but  they 
will  be  pleased  by  tho  attention,  and  when  you  coine  among  them 
will  comment  pleasantly  upon  your  good  breeding  and  teste  in 
adopting  the  outward  habits  of  the  country  in  which  you  happen, 
to  find  yourself.  Such,  at  least,  was  our  experience.  The  coup 
dwil  when  you  find  yourself  within  the  entrance  is  a  strikiug- 
one.  Immediately  before  you  lies  an  open  space  with  grass  grow- 
ing here  and  there  between  heaps  of  rubbish.  In  the  centre  is  a 
sort  of  avenue  of  young  trees  and  plants  in  every  stage  of  decrepi- 
tude, leading  up  to  the  houses,  or,  "  to  speak  by  the  card,"  boxes, 
in  which  the  vhifoiuiiers  live.  These  are  about  six  feet  square, 
and  the  roofs  are  kept  in  their  places  by  heavy  stones,  such  as  ono 
sees  on  the  cottages  in  exposed  situations  in  other  places.  The 
roo'.'s  are  for  the  most. part  of  wood,  whereas  the  walls  are  composed 
of  all  things  which  are  generally  considered  unfit  to  build  with, 
so  that  the  appearance  of  a  Hue  Marcadet  chiffoanier  in  his'  houso 
may  be  best  likened  to  that  of  a  caddis  in  bis  strangely- 
constructed  abode.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit  a  high  wind  had. 
been  blowing,  and  more  than  one  member  of  the  community  was 
busy  rebuilding  his  house,  which  had  been  blown  down  in  tho 
night.  On  all  sides  a  bustling  activity  prevailed,  men  and  women 
busily  sorting  the  contents  of  their  baskets,  while  numbers  of  dogs 
of  an  unknown  breed  barked  lustily  at  our  approach.  Strangers- 
are,  indeed,  few  and  far  between  in  the  chifjonnicrs  town,  for  no  man 
from  the  outer  world  ever  comes  to  sell  themanything,a  street  ofshope 
kept  by  their  concitui/eus,  existing,  not  indeed  within  their  own 
walls,  but  in  another  enclosure  close  by.  Here  dwell  bootmakers,  a 
butcher  (a  great  expert  at  making  a  cat  found  dead  into  a  tooth- 
some dish),  tailors,  and  lampuiakers,  who  provide  the  triangulas 
lanterns  with  which  the  members  of  the  "  profession  "  go  their 
rounds  at  night  in  search  of  prey.  Go  through  that  strange  little 
street,  of  which  the  houses  come  up  to  your  shoulders,  at  what 
hour  of  the  night  you  will,  you  will  still  see  the  bootmakers  at 
work  on  the  cast-off  shoes  which  their  customers  have  picked  up 
in  the  Paris  gutters.  Not  the  least  striking  things  to  note  among; 
these  people  are  their  good  humour  and  their  comparative  clean- 
liness. Some  of  the  interiors,  indeed,  contained  carefully-arranged 
furniture  and  old  prints,  framed  and  hung  upon  the  walls,  but  wo 
axe  forced  to  admit  that  the  inhabitants  were,  without  exception, 
unnecessarily  filthy  both  in  dress  and  in  person.  But  their  lor. 
appeared  happiness  itself  compared  to  that  of  some  of  their  brethren 
whom  we  found  living  not  far  oil'  in  the  Citt5  Bablot — a  horrible 
block  of  buildings,  with  doors  like  rat-holes,  standing  in  the  midst 
of  lilth  unutterable  in  the  Rue  Jacques  Cartier.  1  his  place  was 
almost  unapproachable  on  account  of  its  smell,  and  its  inhabitants 
were  evidently  living  in  utter  misery.  This  abominable  place,  we 
are  happy  to  add,  has  been  destroyed  within  the  last  few  days,  and 
there  is  now  nothing  left  to  show  that  it  ever  existed.  We  can- 
not leave  this  quarter  without  speaking  of  the  curiously  pictur- 
esque scene  it  presents  at  night,  when  the  chiffunniert  are  starting 
on  their  rounds.  There  is  next  to  no  light  111  the  streets,  so  that 
the  distant  windmills  of  Montmartre  stand  out  grandly  in  black 
masses  against  the  red  glare  in  the  sky  from  distant  Paris  ;  and  th^ 
chiffbnniei's'  lanterns,  dangling  between  their  feet,  creep  down  th<; 
hill  of  the  Rue  Marcadet,  like  a  little  army  of  glowworms.  Tim 
adjoining  Quartier  des  Epinettes  is  also  not  without  its  beauty  at 
night,  or  here  and  there  in  the  daytime.  Like  all  the  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  Paris,  it  is  lighted  by  oil  lamps,  slung  on  wires  across 
the  street,  or  hanging  at  the  desolate  corners  from  a  sort  of  wooden 
gallows.  The  back  streets  of  this  quarter  (chiefly  composed  of  low 
stone  huts  with  tlat  red  tile  roofs)  have  a  great  resemblance  to- 
the  old  streets  aud  lanes  of  the  southern  French  towns — a  re- 
semblance which  is  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the  unsavoury 
odours  which  prevail  in  this  unfortunate  district,  which  has  acquired 
the  worst  reputation  for  villain-  of  any  in  Paris.  Nor  is  this  to  be  won- 
dered at.  The  endless  labyrinths  of  small  passages,  the  rambling 
houses  with  half  a  dozeu  entrances,  and  the  numerous  courts  or 
'■  cites"  which  abound  on  all  sides,  make  it  a  splendid  place  to 
hide  in,  or  to  escape  from  if  pursued.  These  '•  cites  "  are  many 
of  them  of  recent  construction,  and  certainly  reflect  no  credit  oh 
the  persons  who  suffered  them  to  be  built.  The  space  between, 
what  must  by  courtesy  be  called  the  houses,  although  they  ai* 
far  more  like  cattle-stalls,  rarely  exceeds  four  feet.  No  provision 
of  any  sort  whatever  exists  for  drainage,  and  here  on  either  side 
of  the  footway  some  of  the  most  abandoned  ruffians  of  Paris  may 
be  seen  in  the  daytime  taking  their  ease  in  their  chosen  abode — 
which  thev  mostly  do  in  sunshiny  weather  by  lying  on  their  backs 
on  the  floors  of  th.-ir  dens  with  their  feet  projecting  through  the 
doors — forming  an  avenue  of  boots,  which  might  be  monotonous 
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to  the  eye  of  a  spectator  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  tare  foot 
or  two.  As  a  rule,  they  seem  to  be  left  completely  to  their  own 
devices — the  police  contenting  themselves  with  making  a  raid  in 
force  from  time  to  time,  on  which  occasion  the  sergents  de  ville 
pay  dearly  for  such  victories  as  they  may  win.  In  a  recent  attack 
on  the  Cite'  Villa  des  Fleurs  the  members  of  that  body  which  M. 
Victor  Hugo  abhors  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  this  quarter  is  to  be 
found  in  the  number  of  disreputable  auberges,  wherein  dances 
(entrance  gratis)  are  given  twice  a  week,  or  in  some  instances 
every  night.  It  is  well  not  to  confound  these  bals,  wherein  a 
stranger's  life  would  not  be  safe  for  an  instant,  with  the  nume- 
rous places  of  public  entertainment  frequented  by  the  lower  orders 
of  the  working  classes,  which  have  so  often  been  described  in 
terribly  vivid  language  by  imaginative  "  Own  Correspondents  "  as 
centres  of  corruption,  but  where  nothing  worse  is  to  be  found  by 
a  commonplace  observer  than  dulness  unutterable.  Side  by  side 
with  all  this  ruffianism  exists  the  most  abject  poverty.  Miserable 
men  and  women  are  to  be  seen  cowering  in  wretched  rooms,  with- 
out beds  or  furniture  of  any  kind.  Assuredly  those  who  say  that 
there  is  no  such  poverty  to  be  found  in  Paris  as  that  which  dis- 
graces London  have  never  walked  in  this  wretched  district.  It  is 
a  comfort  to  escape  from  it,  making  our  way  through  the  Porte 
de  Clichy  towards  the  outlying  Boulevard  de  la  Revolte. 

Here  means  are  afforded  us  of  solving  a  problem  which  had 
often  perplexed  our  leisure  moments — what  becomes  of  the  worn- 
out  cheap-jacks'  carts.  Our  attention  is  attracted  by  a  notice 
board  on  which  is  written  in  letters  of  vermilion,  "  Issy  plus  sieurs 
voiturr  a  vandre,"  and  behind  this  strange  specimen  of  modern 
French  are  ranged  gipsy  caravans  in  imminent  danger  of  tumbling 
to  pieces,  surrounded  by  ragged  people  eagerly  disputing  their 
value.  Nor  have  we  to  go  far  to  discover  to  what  purpose  they 
are  destined.  They  are  converted  into  houses  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  wheeling  them  off  to  a  convenient  spot,  knocking  off 
the  wheels,  and  crawling  into  them  then  and  there  with  one's  wife 
and  family.  Much  of  the  space  between  the  Fortification  line 
and  the  Boulevard  de  la  Revolte  is  occupied  by  such  habitations, 
which,  although  they  somewhat  lack  picturesqueness,  have  at  any 
rate  the  merit  of  originality. 

Once  in  the  Boulevard  de  la  Revolte,  we  make  straight  for  the 
Cite'  St.-Germain,  which  is  another  stronghold  of  the  chiffonniers, 
but  which  differs  from  that  in  the  Rue  Marcadet  in  every  respect, 
setting  aside  the  fact  that  it  also  is  cut  off  from  the  thoroughfare 
by  a  wooden  door  which  is  generally  closed.  This  place  (without 
exception  the  most  disgusting  we  have  ever  come  across  either  in 
Paris  or  anywhere  else)  appears  to  have  been  skilfully  planned 
for  the  fostering  of  all  «uch  diseases  as  are  begotten  of  dirt 
and  corruption,  and  its  inhabitants  are  the  lowest  and  most 
ruffianly  of  their  kind.  The  aspect  at  night  of  that  part  of 
the  Boulevard  on  which  this  citi  is  situated  is  such  as  to 
make  one  doubt  whether  one  can  bo  in  a  civilized  country ; 
for  "  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  "  may  here  be 
seen  working  his  wicked  will  unmolested.  Thick  volumes  of 
vapour  rise  from  the  bouchcs  diguut  which  abound  on  every 
side,  rendering  the  air  not  only  uniit,  but  impossible  to 
breathe.  The  sight  ia  not  one  to  be  forgotten,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  that  among  the  numerous  schemes  recently  6et  on  foot  for 
improving  the  condition  of  Paris,  this  ugly  corner  will  not  bo 
overlooked.  Of  the  "  Carriere  de  l'Amenque  "  at  La  Villette  we 
do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any  length ;  in  outward  appearance  it 
closely  resembles  the  worst  corners  of  the  Quartier  des  Epinettcs 
which  we  have  already  described.  The  most  striking  part  of  it 
forms  a  little  citadel,  built  on  a  hill  of  mud,  and  is  the  favourite 
retreat  of  those  juvenile  malefactors  whose  ages  average  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  years,  and  who  gain  a  precarious  living  by 
committing  robbery  with  violence  in  tiio  out-of-the-way  streets  of 
the  capital.  Not  far  removed  from  them,  however,  dwells  another 
commonwealth,  that  of  the  professional  beggars — a  people  by  no 
means  deficient  in  humour,  and  far  more  amusing  to  observe 
chez  eux  than  elsewhere.  Here  those  lines  of  the  poet  are  verilied 
which  declare  that 

The  poor  ami  the  hnlt  and  the  blind 
Are  keen  and  nullity  and  fleet. 

The  old  man  stricken  with  paralysis  may  be  seen  dancing  merrily 
with  his  grandchildren,  while  the  blind  mother  looks  on  with  com- 
placent delight,  and  a  whole  crowd  of  lamentably  maimed  folk 
suddenly  regain  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  turn  into  the  neigh- 
bouring wine-shop  to  have  a  drink.  Wo  cannot  conclude  this 
article  without  warning  any  intending  explorer  of  the  "  eccentric 
quarters  "  of  Paris  against  the  "  Ounrtier  Aloiiffetard."  This  most 
tiresome  place  has  given  us  more  trouble  and  annoyance  tlmn  the 
rest  of  Paris  put  together.  In  bygone  years  it  was  undoubtedly 
the  same  sort  of  district  as  those  which  we  have  been  describing ; 
and  although  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  poorest  member*  of 
tho  population,  together  with  most  of  the  criminal  classes,  have 
migrated  in  a  body  from  the  south  of  I'aris  to  the  north,  this 
tame  quarter  Moufl'etard  has  romsined  enveloped  in  mystery  as 
far  as  tho  outer  world  of  the  Parisians  is  concerned,  and  there  is 
Ho  end  to  the  legends  with  which  one  is  plagued  concerning  it.  It 
is  as  a  matter  of  fnct  a  prosaic  and  fairly  well-conducled 
district,  alisolutely  devoid  of  any  characteristic  feature,  and 
offering  no  interest  whatever  to  thoso  whose  lot  it  is  to  live  out- 
lido  its  limits. 


FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  CHARLEMAGNE  ROMANCES. 

AMONG  the  many  good  deeds  of  the  Early  English  Text 
Society  not  the  least  is  the  reprinting  in  its  extra  series  of 
the  entire  collection  of  English  Charlemagne  romances.  It  would 
be  perhaps  ungracious  to  qualify  this  expression  of  gratitude  with 
a  wish  that  the  editor  of  the  series  had  a  somewhat  wider  ac- 
quaintance with  the  French  originals  of  his  texts  and  with  other 
early  French  literature  than  he  seems  to  possess,  though  it  is  cer- 
tainly irritating  to  find  Wace's  work  described  as  theltoman  de  Hose, 
an  unholy  combination  of  two  widely  different  things.  When, 
too,  Mr.  Herrtage  says,  in  reference  to  the  Chanson  de  Roland, 
that  it  contains  in  the  French  six  thousand  lines,  he  seems  to  be 
confounding  the  Oxford  version,  the  only  complete  one  which  he 
mentions,  and  which  has  but  four  thousand  lines,  with  the 
Venetian,  which  does  indeed  contain  six  thousand,  but  of  which 
the  last  part  is  altogether  posterior  and,  so  to  speak,  unimportant. 
These,  however,  are  minutiae  into  which  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
at  present.  Our  object  in  this  article  is  not  to  criticize  the  re- 
prints, but  to  point  out  some  considerations  of  a  purely  literary 
and  historical  interest  which  arise  from  the  comparison  of  the 
French  with  the  English  romances  of  Charlemagne. 

In  the  first  place,  the  small  number  and  the  extreme  rarity  of 
the  English  romances  in  comparison  with  their  originals  deserve 
notice.  The  French  Chansons  de  Gestes,  without  counting  in 
obvious  re»ianie?)ients  of  the  same  poem,  reach  the  round  hundred 
in  number,  and  of  these  all  but  the  crusading  cycle  of  the  Chevalier 
au  cygne  and  a  few  isolated  examples  deal  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  Emperor  a  la  barbe  Jlorie  or  with  his  immediate  an- 
cestors and  descendants.  The  English  romances  are  barely  half-a- 
dozen,  they  are  in  each  case  preserved  in  unique  or  almost  unique 
copies,  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  direct,  and  not  often  very  in- 
telligent, translations  of  the  French  originals.  In  this  respect  the 
different  fortunes  of  the  legends  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Arthur 
afford  a  curious  example  of  the  influence  of  a  spirit  of  nationality 
on  literature.  To  the  great  Arthurian  cycle  the  contributions 
made  by  men  of  English  birth  were  at  least  not  less  important — 
if  they  were  not  a  great  deal  more  important — than  those  made 
by  Frenchmen,  while  no  original  Charlemagne  romance  is  certainly 
known  to  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  and  none,  save 
perhaps  the  burlesque  journey  to  Constantinople,  seems  to  have 
achieved  great  or  general  popularity  in  any  language  but  French. 
It  is  true  that  the  greater  intrinsic  attractions  and  capabilities  of  the 
Arthurian  story  must  be  allowed  to  count  for  something.  Germany, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  unprejudiced  in  tho  matter,or  rather 
to  have  had  as  strong  an  inducement  to  devote  itself  to  the  en- 
larging of  the  Charlemagne  legend  as  England  had  to  devote 
itself  to  the  enlargement  of  that  of  Arthur,  preferred  the  latter, 
and,  comparatively  speaking,  neglected  the  former.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  the  Charlemagne  legend  and  the  poems  which 
make  it  up  are  so  exclusively  French  in  spirit,  construction,  and 
general  characteristics,  that,  though  they  had  out  of  France  tho 
attraction  which  all  interesting  stories  written  in  the  chief  literary 
language  of  a  time  have,  they  hardly  took  root  or  flourished. 
Only  in  Gallia  Cisalpina  does  such  a  root  seem  really  to  have  been 
struck,  bearing  as  a  result  the  curious  bastard  French  chansons  of 
which  the  so-called  Macaire  is  the  chief  example,  and  tho  famous 
Reali  di  Francia.  The  general  question,  however,  of  tho  distribu- 
tion and  reception  of  the  Charlemagne-  romances  is  too  largo  a  one 
to  handle  here,  and  wo  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  special  com- 
parison of  their  Frencli  forms  with  tho  English  versions  which 
are  now  being  collected  and  made  generally  accessible.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  an  English 
version  has  preserved  to  us  a  Chanson  of  which  no  exact 
English  equivalent  is  at  present  known,  the  "  Siege  of  Melayno." 

The  firht  point  which  strikes  the  reader  is  the  general  inferiority 
in  technical  execution  of  the  translations  to  their  originals.  A 
good  deal  has  been  said — in  some  cases  wo  suspect  by  persons  who 
have  read  very  little  of  it — of  the  wearisoineness  of  the  assonanced 
or  rhymed  tirade  of  the  ('/unison*.  Like  DIOtt  metres  of  tho  time 
it  was,  doubtless,  rather  intended  to  be  declaimed  than  to  be  road, 
though  its  prosody  is  ns  a  rule  very  careful.  Hut  even  at  its  worst 
it  never  falls  into  the  singsong  doggrel  of  tho  English  common 
measure,  or,  still  worse,  the  six-line  stanza  (sometimes  doubled  into 
a  twelve-lino  one)  which  Chaucer  put  to  IDOMD  shamo  in  .Si/- 
Thupoi.  Such  metres  as  these  latter  stand  self-condemned  for  a 
long  narrative  poem,  not  less  for  the  way  in  which  they  break  up 
the  sense  and  cramp  the  expression,  tlmn  for  the  tiresome  mono- 
tony of  cadence  which  is  inseparable  from  them.  In  English  blank 
verse,  rhymed  couplets,  and  stanzas  of  the  roomy  kind,  such  as 
the  Ottuva  Kiuia  and  the  Spenserian,  are  the  only  proper  vehicles 
for  narration.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  say  what  the  ideal 
metre  in  French  is  for  such  a  purpose,  but  at  tho  risk  of  differing 
with  most  authorities,  we  shall  declare  our  own  preference  for  the 
Alexandrine  tirade  of  Irregular  length,  with  its  single  rhyme  or 
assonance.  To  beyin  with,  the  absence  of  any  fixed  scale  of  length 
enables  the  writer  to  observe  what  would  be  called  in  prose  para- 
graphs—a  tiling  impossible  otherwise,  except  with  bill  Ilk  verse.  Ill 
the  second  place,  the  continued  rhyme,  at  least  in  l-'retirh,  for  it 
would  hardly  he  possible  in  Boglitu,  rather  assists  than  interferes 
with  the  narrative.  Thus  the  original  writers  had  over  (heir 
translators  a  derided  superiority  of  vehicle.  In  the  second  place, 
they  had  the  slill  irreaU-r  siijienority  of  writing  about  a  subject 
which  still  feWOkt  sympathetic  feelings  in  tMfOWfl  minds.  In  all, 
except  the  very  latest,  Chantuns  rfr  (I'rtlc*  tho  impress  of  a  very 
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distinct  and  definite  "  public  opinion,"  if  it  may  be  so  called,  on  social 
and  political  matters  is  clearly  observable.  Some  French  writers 
have  rather  exaggerated  this,  and  have  still  more  exaggerated  its 
attractive  features,  but  for  all  that  it  is  there.  Tho  intractablo 
datura  of  the  French  feudatory,  his  determination  to  have  his 
rights  and  to  avenge  his  wrongs,  his  singularly  scant  reverence  for 
any  person  or  institution,  were  it  king,  or  wife,  or  child,  who  stood 
in  his  way,  his  indifference  to  anything  but  fighting,  an  odd  kind 
of  religion,  and  some  rudo  creature  comforts,  all  these  things  had 
distinct  existence  in  the  world  in  which  the  authors  of  tho  Chansons 
de  (lest.es  found  themselves.  They  had  almost  ceased  to  exist, 
even  in  the  France  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  usual  date  of 
tho  Fnglish  versions ;  they  had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
Fngland  of  that  date,  at  least  as  a  set  of  social  conditions  which 
imposed  upon  the  mind  of  writers.  Hence,  in  the  hands  of  the 
English  translators,  the  Charlemagne  romances  become  only  a 
variety  of  romans  d'aventures :  they  are  told  for  the  story  merely, 
and  tho  moral  and  social  atmosphere  disappears.  Now,  the 
Chansons  are  by  no  means  adapted  to  such  treatment  as  this. 
Their  attractions  as  mere  stories  are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  meagrest. 
If  they  are  enjoyed  at  all,  it  must  be  because  of  the  singular 
atmosphere  they  breathe,  the  delight  of  battle  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  them,  tho  sonorous  roll  of  the  verse  at  its  best,  the 
occasional  Hashes  of  genuine  poetry  which  break  out,  the  epic 
repetitions  which  are  sometimes  so  striking  in  themselves,  and 
which  always  have  such  a  curious  critical  interest  of  the  comparative 
hind.  Most  of  these  things,  if  not  all  of  them,  disappear  in  tho 
bald  abstracts  or  watered  translations  which  represent  them  in 
English,  and  they  become  frankly  intolerable. 

Of  all  these  disappearances,  the  disappearance  of  the  poetic 
flashes  before  mentioned  is  the  most  afilicting.  Why  it  should  be 
so,  it  is  hard  to  say,  for  assuredly,  as  England  has  shown  abundantly 
since,  there  is  no  abstract  poetical  inferiority  in  the  language  or 
the  race  to  be  considered,  but  very  much  the  reverse.  Mr.  Herr- 
tage  has  printed,  for  the  first  time  completely,  the  English  frag- 
ment of  the  >Song  of  Roland.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say 
what  text  the  translator  had  before  him,  but  as  the  only  two  texts 
of  the  oldest  form — the  Oxford  and  the  Venetian — agree  pretty 
closely  as  far  as  they  go  together,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
very  different  from  the  former.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
wherever  the  poet,  in  the  words  of  an  English  craft-brother,  "  has 
his  eye  on  the  subject,"  the  translator  promptly  "  spoils  the  passage," 
and  that  in  a  very  odd  way,  not  by  insufficient  rendering,  but  by 
simply  omitting  the  best  things.  No  passage  in  old  French  poetry 
is  more  famous,  and  more  deservedly  famous,  than  the  lines 
describing  the  wailing  of  the  elements  and  of  the  land  of 
France  for  the  death  of  Roland,  which  made  all  men  fear  that 
the  end  of  the  world  was  come ;  here  are  the  two  versions  side  by 
side : — 


En  France  en  ad  mult  mervueillus 

turment 
Ores  i  ad  de  tuneire  et  de  vent 
Pluies  et  gresils  demesureement 
Chiedent    i  l'uldres  et    menut  et 

suvent ; 

Et  terremoete  co  i  ad  vehement 
De  Saint  Michel  de  Talis  jusquas 
seinz 

Des  be^encun  tresquas  ports  deguit- 
sand  ; 

Nen  ad  recct  dunt  del  inur  ne  era- 
vent. 

Cuntre  inidi  tenebres  i  ad  granz 
Ne  ad  clarte  se  li  ciels  ne  si  fent 
Hume  ncl  veit  ki  mult  ne  sespant 
Dient  plusor  co  est  delinemcnt 
La  tin  del  secle  ki  nus  est  en  present 
11  ne  scevent  ne  dient  veirement 
Co  est  li  grans  dolors  por  la  mort  de 
Boll  ant. 


But  while  our  folk  fought  togedur 
Thcr  fell  in  Eraunce  a  straung 
wedur, 

A  gret  derk  myst  in  the  myd-day- 
tym 

Thik  and  clowdy  and  euyll  wedur 
thene, 

And  thiknes  of  stcrris  and  thunder 
light 

The  erihe  dynnyd  doilfully  to  wet. 
Foulis  fled  for  fear,  it  was  great 
wonder, 

Bowes  of  trees  th«n  bresten  asunder, 
Best  ran  to  bankis  and  cried  full 
sore 

They  durst  not  abide  in  the  mor. 
There  was  no  man  but  hid  his  hed 
And  thought  but  to  dy  in  that  steel. 
The  wiked  wedur  lasted  full  long 
From  the  morning  to  the  evensong. 
Then  rose  a  cloud  even  in  the  west 
As  red  as  blod  withouten  rest 
It  showed  down  on  the  earthc  and 

thcr  did  shyn 
So  many  doughty  men  as  died  that 
tym. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  everybody.  The  excellent  translator  is 
entitled  to  the  entire  credit  of  the  blood-red  cloud,  which  no  doubt 
he  thought  an  immense  improvement.  But,  as  he  has  omitted  all 
the  best  of  the  original — the  sorrow  of  the  elements  for  the  death 
of  the  hero ;  the  trembling  of  the  very  land  of  France  for  the  son 
she  had  born  ;  the  dread,  not  of  mere  vulgar  death,  as  he  has  put 
it,  but  of  the  end  of  the  world,  for  which  the  earlier  middle  age 
was  always  waiting — it  is  to  be  feared  that  his  account  per  contra 
does  rather  more  than  redress  the  balance.  This  prosaic  spirit, 
this  missing  of  the  points  of  the  original,  is  apparent  everywhere, 
the  real  excuse  for  it  being  that  the  points  themselves  were  unin- 
telligible. Of  a  very  different  kind,  but  illustrating  the  same 
thing,  is  a  passage  in  Sir  Ferumbras.  In  the  French  original 
Charlemagne  has  captured  the  Saracen  Emir  whose  daughter, 
Floripas,  after  the  habit  of  Saracen  young  ladies  in  the  Chansons, 
has  taken  a  violent  fancy  to  a  Christian  knight,  and  is  quite  ready 
for  baptism  or  anything  else.  Her  father  is  less  pliant,  not  having 
the  same  inducements.  Whereupon  Floripas  delivers  this  unnlial 
speech : — 

Et  Floripas  s' eerie  Karles  que  demoures 

Ce  est  uo  vis  diables  pourcui  ne  l'ocies 

Moi  ne  caut  se  il  mcure,  mais  que  Gui  me  donnes. 

Je  le  plorai  moult  pen  se  j'ai  mes  voleutes. 


This  outspoken  brutality  shocked  the  English  translator : — 

To  the  Empcrour  said  Florippc  than 
Why  tarriest  thou  so  long  with  that  man 

That  hath  thee  and  thine  aggrccved  ? 
All  is  for  nought  ye  aboutc  goes 
Ye  ne  bringctti  him  never  to  your  purpos 

Y  leye  thereto  myn  hed. 

Here  the  lady  certainly  does  not  call  her  father  an  old  devil,  nor 
does  she  in  so  many  words  demand  his  death.  But,  on  tho  other 
hand,  tho  savage  directness  and  force  of  the  "Maia  que  Gui  me 
donnes.  Jo  le  plorai  moult  peu  se  j'ai  mea  volent6s''  is  lost 
wholly.  This  cry,  the  curiously  repulsive  echo  of  that  "  Mais  que 
j'aio  Nicoleto  ma  tres  douce  mie  "  with  which  so  many  readers  have 
fallen  in  love,  is  perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  in  the  whole 
poem,  and  tho  translator  has  not  given  it.  In  fact,  these 
Charlemagne  romances  were  altogether  an  exotic  in  England, 
and  there  is  hardly  reason  for  regretting  that  we  have  not  more  of 
them.  Those  we  have  are,  from  the  purely  comparative  view, 
interesting  enough ;  but  intrinsically  their  interest  is  linguistic 
merely,  and  hardly  in  the  least  literary. 


CONVERTED  PRIGS. 


A FLIPPANT  writer  has  observed  that  "no  one  3s  ever  con- 
verted except  prize-fighters  and  captains  in  the  army."  The 
remark  is  no  less  untrue  than  profane.  A  glance  at  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  shop-windows  of  serious  districts  will  often  give  us 
the  information  that  "Happy  William,  the  Converted  Basket- 
maker,"  is  about  to  recount  his  experiences,  or  that  "  The  Converted 
Gipsies  "  are  at  present  "  working  "  the  south-western  suburbs  of 
a  sinful  metropolis.  Fancy  suggests  that  the  entertainment 
afforded  by  a  troupe  of  converted  gipsies  is  likely  to  be  miscella- 
neous and  interesting.  When  Mr.  Charles  Honeyman's  sermons 
on  the  Romance  of  Religion  cease  to  draw,  we  might  hint  that 
this  enterprising  divine  should  call  to  his  assistance  a  band  of 
converted  Christy  Minstrels,  warranted  to  discourse  none  but 
spiritual  music.  Converted  bank  directors  were  not  long  ago  to  be 
commonly  met  with  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  but  the  cruelty  of 
an  iron  law  removed  many  of  them  from  their  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. 

Perhaps  the  classes  of  converted  persons  indicated  in  these  sen- 
tences make  rather  too  much  noise  about  their  own  happy  change 
of  mind.  "  Are  you  a  converted  character?"  said  a  disciple  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  to  a  casual  artisan  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh.  "  No,  sir ;  I'm  a  plasterer,"  the  young  man  replied, 
with  much  simplicity.  He,  at  least,  made  no  fuss  about  his 
spiritual  condition.  The  Prig,  too,  when  he  is  converted, 
does  not  commonly  boast  of  the  great  and  salutary  change. 
His  new  life  makes  itself  manifest  in  his  works  and  ways ; 
nor  are  there  many  more  edifying  and  amusing  studies  than 
the  behaviour  of  the  converted  prijr.  There  are,  of  course,  prigs 
and  prigs.  The  species  is  very  dillicult  to  define,  and  the  word 
is  generally  used  to  designate  any  one  whom  we  do  not  like,  while 
we  have  no  particular  charge  to  bring  against  him.  On  the  whole, 
probably,  the  common  character  of  the  prig  may  be  said  to  consist 
of  a  belief  in  his  own  superiority  and  in  the  extreme  gravity  and 
importance  of  the  matters  with  which  he  is  pleased  to  concern 
himself.  The  happy  latitude  of  this  definition  admits  of  the 
existence  of  prigs  in  all  classes  of  mankind.  We  have  most  of 
us,  in  what  the  Scotch  sacred  lyrist  calls  "  Life's  gay  mom,  when 
sprio-htly  youth  with  vital  ardour  glows,"  known  the  religious  prig. 
He  was  of  any  sect,  but  he  always  had  an  air  of  gathering 
together  his  raiment  when  the  profane  approached  him,  as  nervous 
people  do  in  the  plague-stricken  cities  (if  there  are  any  cities)  of 
Mesopotamia.  He  also  appeared  to  suffer  from  a  confirmed  cold 
in  the  head.  This  kind  of  prig  is  rarely  converted,  and  generally 
blossoms  into  a  colonial  bishop  or  the  clerical  master  of  a  select 
private  school  for  the  children  of  the  aristocracy.  But  when  he 
does  change  his  course  he  becomes,  we  regret  to  say,  the  weakest 
sort  of  fast  man,  a  fast  man  with  hours  of  remorse,  which  he 
drowns  in  the  bowl,  and  with  an  incurable  tendency  to 
keep  the  king  up  his  sleeve,  and  to  bet  on  certainties.  This  sort 
of  prig  is  probably  dimly  aware  that  his  only  chance  of  getting 
decently  through  life  is  to  entrench  himself  in  collars  of  the  still- 
est starch,  and  to  protect  himself  from  familiarity  with  the  world 
by  obtrusive  austerity,  and  the  sanctified  cold  which  so  promptly 
repels  the  worldling.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  he  should 
never  be  converted  at  all,  but  should  remain  for  ever  in  the  unin- 
teresting condition  of  demure  and  acrid  respectability. 

Art  has  her  prigs  as  well  as  religion,  and  they  are,  of  course, 
wonderfully  abundant  in  the  testhetic  age  which  has  given  us  Mr. 
Birch's  griffin,  and  which  promises  us  civic  statues  on  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  \Ve  have  not  ventured  to  call  the  religious  prig  a  hypocrite. 
YeryVew  persons  know  when  they  are  hypocrites  themselves,  and 
it  is  still  more  difficult  for  the  observer  from  outside  to  be  certain 
that  a  man  has  not  a  little  grain  of  sincerity  in  his  beliefs  and 
practices.  The  artistic  prig,  then,  has  perhaps  some  feeble  natural 
interest  in  art.  In  another  age,  he  might  have  got  as  far  as 
taking  lessons  in  poonah-painting  or  coloured  chalks.  But  he  has 
found"  out  that  practical  power  is  the  last  thing  which  is  needed 
in  the  modern  amateur.  It  is  soul  he  wants,  with  a  properly 
arranged  attitude  of  body.  All  this  the  artistic  prig  very  readily 
acquires,  his  initial  difficulty  being  to  avoid  laughing  at  his  own 
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nonsense.  Bat  practice  soon  makes  him  perfect  in  this  part  of  the 
profession,  though  we  presume  he  occasionally  goes  out  to  waste 
places,  like  Barnes  Common,  to  laugh,  as  the  Australian  neophyte 
did  whenever  the  missionary  came  to  explaining  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  But  let  us  imagine  the  case  of  the  conversion  of  the 
aesthetic  prig.  It  may  be  brought  about  in  various  ways.  The  most 
ereditable  change  is  produced  when  the  sweet  enthusiast  suddenly 
becomes  aware  of  the  real  character  and  aims  of  some  of  the  high- 
priests  of  his  religion.  Many  young  persons  are  led  astray  by 
fashion,  folly,  and  the  affectations  of  boyhood,  without  really 
knowing  where  their  guides  are  leading  them.  When  their  eyes 
are  opened  there  is  a  healthy,  but  rather  amusing,  reaction.  To 
kick  the  chief  tohunga,  or  wizard  of  the  sect,  becomes  a  scarcely 
repressible  desire.  Then  comes  the  fury  of  the  renegade.  The 
converted  prig  hurries  to  the  barber  and  has  his  flowing  locks  cut 
down  to  a  military  brevity.  He  sacrifices  his  hair  on  the  empty 
sepulchre  of  the  art  of  the  period,  as  Greek  maidens  dedicated  their 
tresses  to  Diana.  He  worships  what  he  had  burned,  and  burns  what 
he  had  worshipped,  like  Menage,  that  example  of  a  converted 
Pricieux.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  frock-coat  which 
used  to  swathe  him  like  a  delicate  shroud.  "  He  will  never  be 
friends  again  with  roses,  he  will  hate  sweet  music  his  whole 
life  long,"  like  Mr.  Swinburne,  and  his  aversion  for  lilies  will  even 
exceed  the  exaggerated  dislike  he  entertains  for  the  other  vege- 
table. He  does  not  sell  his  large  library  of  modern  minor  poets,  for 
that  is  impossible,  as  the  most  enterprising  bookseller  will  not  give 
twopence  a  volume  for  the  works  of  our  less  popular  singers.  Pro- 
bably he  is  obliged  to  pack  his  "  Arrangements  "  and  "Nocturnes-' 
into  large  paper  parcels,  which  he  drops  furtively  over  the  edge  of 
the  Embankment.  It  is  difficult  to  do  this  without  attracting  the 
eye  of  the  law,  and  the  mind  of  the  policeman  is  apt  to  receive 
explanations  with  incredulity.  But  the  converted  prig  sticks  at 
no  sacrifice.  He  discards  his  great-coats,  which  were  deeply  furred 
about  the  neck  and  cutis.  He  burns — ah!  saddest  sacrifice  of  all — his 
pre-Raffaellite  neckties.  It  really  is  with  a  pang  that  he  sees  the 
silks  of  strange  dyes,  eau  de  Nil,  and  subtle  green,  and  lurid  red, 
and  admonishing  grey,  and  silver-blended  strands  of  delicate  woof 
disappearing  in  the  flames.  The  manuscript  poems  follow  them. 
They  perish  like  the  tomes  of  those  who  had  used  curious 
arts  in  Ephesus,  and  brought  their  books  together,  and  burned 
them  before  all  men.  One  comfort  is  that  the  price  of  the  manu- 
script poems  would  by  no  means  amount  to  "  fifty  thousand  pieces 
of  silver/'  What  a  collection  must  that  Ephesian  one  have  been, 
•what  a  thought  for  the  amateur!  but  this  is  a  digression.  The 
converted  prig  is  now  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  his  old  friends  ; 
indeed,  he  does  not  want  them  to  recognize  him.  His  short  hair 
is  covered  by  a  billycock  hat  (billycock,  "  in  case  it  mattered,"  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  says,  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  last-century  word 
bullycock),  and  his  graceful  shoulders  are  now  draped  in  a  seedy 
old  shooting-coat.  He  ha3  made  a  complete  change  in  his 
vocabulary.  The  Chinese  and  the  Kaffies,  when  any  friend  dies, 
proscribe  all  words  which  even  remotely  resemble  his  name.  In 
the  same  way  the  converted  prig  tabus  "  subtle  "  and  "  supreme. ' 
His  lips  move  to  utter  the  term  •'  consummate,"  but  he  substitutes 
for  it  "  clipping."  He  reads  nothing  but  the  newspapers,  and  in 
them  little  but  the  City  article  and  the  sporting  intelligence.  He 
develops  an  extraordinary  interest  in  even  obscure  rowing- 
matches  and  in  the  shooting  of  glass  balls.  Pictures  of  Pets  of 
the  Fancy  assume  the  place  deserted  by  portraits  of  the  long- 
chinned  ladies  of  his  love.  He  expresses  anxiety  about  the  future 
of  Knurr  and  Spell.  lie  regrets  the  decline  of  cock-fighting.  He 
attends  glove-fights.  He  purchases  a  velocipede— to  such  extremes 
does  reaction  hurry  a  soul  naturally  feeble— and  he  has  been  known 
to  join  a  corps  of  volunteers.  Finally,  after  a  few  months  of 
these  and  similar  extravagances,  In:  devotes  himself  to  a  profes- 
sion, or  becomes  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  renowned 
for  the  vehemence  of  his  patriotism. 

The  career  of  the  converted  political  prig  is  not  unlike  that  of 
his  aesthetic  brother.  lie,  too,  shows  a  feverish  and  irritating 
earnestness  nl  most  in  his  cradle.  He  is  a  leader  Of  the  extreme 
left  in  his  house  debating  society  nt  school,  and  at  the  I  diversity 
his  home  is  the  Union.  He  talks'with  perfect  gravity  (in  fact,  he 
never  seen  a  joke)  about  "  the  Hou."e"iind  its  rules.  He  excites 
himself  about  the  election  of  a  sob-librarian,  imploring  all  his 
friends  to  vote.  He  reads  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  and  has  Mill  mi 
Liberty  bound  like  a  prayer-book.  When  asked  to  ntlend  chapel, 
he  reflects  on  the  intolerance  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  and  inveighs 
against  "the  pale  name  of  priest.''  .Many  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Bright  was  in  his  genial  prime,  he  fixed  his  faith  on  tli.it,  "  sublime 
tribuno.'  Now  he  hankers  after  Mr.  Hrndlnugh,  rails  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  a  renegade,  and  thinks  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  floes  not 
far  enough,  while  Mr.  Courtney  lacks  the  courage  '  of  his 
opinions.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  after  a  Hritish  defeat, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  has  plenty  of  cboDCM  to  enjoy 
this  satisfaction.  Hut  even  this  politician  is  occasionally  con- 
verted. A  Minister  makes  one  apology  too  many,  or  constructs  a 
dirt-pio  which  only  himself  enn  swallow.  The  political  prig  sud- 
denly has  his  eyes  opened.  He  hates  and  breaks  with  h\n  past. 
He  ceases  to  lecture  to  "  The  Young  Atheists'  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association."  He  drops  his  friends  and  admirers  the 
Radical  chemist's  assistant  and  the  photographer's  sceptical  vourig 
man.  He  no  longer  speaks  of  Mr.  Gladstone  with  bated  breath. 
Ho  assumes  a  spruce,  fierce,  and  somewhat  military  nir.  Ho 
would  like  to  know  young  guardsmen,  and  has  quite  censed  to 
inveigh  against  the  vices  of  an  indolent  and  pampered  aristocracy. 
Like  Mr.  Carlyle,  he  revels  in  the  "  cheery  stoicism "  of  that 


severely-tried  class  of  persons  who  happen  to  be  dukes  and  earls. 
He  confounds  the  working  classes,  and  is  great  on  the  topic  of  the 
wickedness  of  popular  holidays.  He  hopes  that  our  Parliamentary 
system  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  his 
favourite  military  man  seize  the  reins  of  Government.  He  is  for 
exterminating  the  Boers  and  annexing  Central  Asia.  In  fact,  he, 
like  the  converted  aesthetic  prig,  is  still  a  prig,  still  resolutely  and 
earnestly  bent  on  doing  what  he  considers  the  right  thing.  It  is 
only  his  point  of  view  that  is  altered. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

r|MTE  invitations  to  the  International  Monetary  Conference  have 
JL  been  sent  out.  They  are  said  to  be  addressed  in  identical 
notes  by  the  Ministers  of  France  and  the  United  States  at  the 
several  Courts  which  are  asked  to  send  representatives,  and  the 
meeting  is  to  take  place  in  the  middle  of  next  month.  It  is  stated 
that  both  Germany  and  Italy  have  accepted,  Germany,  however, 
making  it  a  condition  that  she  is  not  to  be  understood  to  have 
pledged  herself  to  any  course  in  agreeingto  send  representatives.  But 
England  has  unexpectedly  made  a  difficulty.  According  to  the 
explanation  given  by  Lord  Harrington  to  a  deputation  from  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week,  and  repeated  the 
next  day  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
seems  that  the  invitations  practically  commit  those  who  accept 
them  to  the  principle  of  bimetallism,  and  our  Government  has 
very  properly  required  a  modification  in  the  form  of  the  notes. 
Negotiations,  we  are  told,  were  still  going  on  last  week,  and  no 
announcement  has  since  been  made  as  to  how  they  have  resulted, 
or  whether  they  are  still  at  an  end.  But  we  presume  that  the 
two  inviting  Governments  will  not  allow  the  Conference  to  be 
defeated  by  such  a  difficulty.  We  may  assume  that  the  required 
modification  will  be  made,  and  that  the  Conference  will  take  place. 
This  initial  difficulty,  however,  does  not  promise  well.  In  any 
case  it  warns  those  concerned  not  to  reckon  on  the  complaisance 
of  the  British  Government. 

It  is  generally  said  that  of  the  two  inviting  Governments  the 
French  is  the  most  interested  in  the  objects  of  the  Conference. 
We  are,  however,  by  no  means  convinced  that  it  is  so.    It  is 
quite  true  that  the  French  monetary  system  is  at  present  in  a 
very   unsatisfactory  state.    Until  a  few  years  ago  France  had 
practically  only  gold  in  circulation.   The  scarcity  of  cotton  caused 
by  the  American  Civil  War  had  led  to  the  exportation  of  nearly 
all  the  French  silver  for  the  purchase  of  cotton  in  India,  and  gold, 
had  completely  taken  its  place.    Even  when  specie  payments  were 
resumed  after  the  Franco-German  war,  gold  almost  alone  became 
current ;  and  the  Bank  of  France  held  scarcely  any  other  coin  and 
bullion  but  gold.    During  the  past  few  years,  however,  a  great 
change  has  occurred.    It  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers  that, 
in  accordance  with  what  is  known  as  the  "  Latin  Convention," 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Greece  maintain  a  double 
standard — that  is  to  say,  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  full  weight 
are  legal  tender  for  debts  of  any  amount,  and  the  full  legal  tender 
coins  of  each  of  the  live  countries  are  current  in  the  remaining  four. 
When  Germany  resolved  to  substitute  a  uniform  currency  for  the 
various  currencies  previously  existing,  and  to  adopt  a  single  gold 
standard,  the  Latin  Union  attempted  to  protect  itself  by  stopping 
the  coinage  of  silver  pieces.    It  was  feared  that  the  silver  de- 
monetized in  Germany  would  flow  into  the  Latin  Union  countries, 
and  displace  the  gold,  and  that  thus  Franco  and  her  monetary 
allies  would  be  deprived  of  the  superior  metal  for  the  benefit  of 
Germany.    To  prevent  this,  as  wo  have  said,  the  suspension  of  tho 
silver  coinago  was  decreed.    But  still  the  silver  five-franc  pieces 
remained  legal  tender  as  before.    Tho  result  has  been  that,  though 
no  new  silver  has  been  coined,  silver  has  been  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  gold  in  tho  coders  of  tho  Bank  of  France.  Tho 
public  practically  has  rejected  silver.    It  is  found  to  bo  too 
heavy  and  cumbersome,  and  people  naturally  prefer  either  notes, 
or   the   lighter,   smaller,   and   handier  gold   coin.      I  tut  tho 
silver  which  has  thus  been  rejected  from  tho  circulation  flows 
into  tho  Bank  of  France.    At  the  same  time  a  succession  of 
bad  sci'Hons  has  been  visiting  France  with  deficient  harvests  both 
of  corn,  wine,  sugar,  and  silk,  but  particularly  of  corn  and  wine, 
ami  Franco  consequently  has  had  to  import  immense  quantities  of 
wheat  from  America,  and  of  wine  from  Italy  and  Spain.  Owing 
partly  to  the  enormous  protective  tarilf  ■  I'  the  I  Mli,  ,|  States,  anil 
partly  to  the  heavy  taxes  at  home,  the  F,.  nch  have  not  been  ablo 
to  pay  for  tfaDM  imports  from  the  United  Stale*  by  tho  export  of 
commodities,  and  Mu-v  have  therefore  had  t'i  ship  Inrgo  quantities 
of  gold.    Thus  the  itauk  of  Franco  ha*  been  rapidly  losing  its 
gold  until,  according  to  the  Ifank  of  France  return  of  last  week, 
there  remained  of  gold  only 2  J,  3 -50,000/.,  again>t  .pS/.  10,000/.  in 
silver.  Fven  these        millions  »U'iling  me  kept,  up  only  by  with- 
drawing gold  CRM)  the  nilfUrton,    For  political  purposes  tho 
Government  lias  induced  the  Hank  not  to  rnis  i  its  rate  of  discount, 
as  it  ought  to  have  done  long  ago,  so  ns  to  protect  iN  metallic 
reserve,  and  in  return  for  tho  complaisnnce  of  tho  Hank  tho 
Government  has  engaged  to  order  the  Ueceivei    General  to  pay 
into  tho  branches  of  the  Hank  scattered  nil  o\ei  |  ranee  the  gold 
coming  into  their  hnnds.  Hy  thin  moans  the  gold  reiervo  has  been 
prevented  from  falling  lower;  but,  on  the  oil.,  r  hand,  the  motnllic 
currency  in  gradually  being  drained.    If  thin  Mate  of  things  con- 
tinue* much  longer,  it  is  quite  clear  that.  France  will  lind  herself 
entirely  without  gold— that  is,  without  tho  nieUl  which  has  now 
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become  the  medium  of  international  trade  settlements.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  grave  state  of  things,  well  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  France  is  usually  a 
creditor  country — that  is  to  say,  that  she  usually  exports  more 
than  she  imports,  and  consequently  that  there  is  a  balance  duo  to 
her.  Of  late  an  exceptional  succession  of  bad  harvests  has 
altered  this  slate  of  things.  Hut  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  bad  harvests  should  continue  much  longer,  and  if  once  the 
tide  tuni9  and  a  succession  of  good  corn  and  wine  harvests  sets  in, 
the  balance  of  trade  will  again  be  in  her  favour,  and  she  will  be 
able  to  replenish  her  circulation  with  the  gold  she  has  now  lost. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  agree  with  tho9e  writers  who  are  of  opinion 
that  France  is  in  desperate  case,  and  has  no  choice  but  to  fall  back 
upon  the  single  silver  standard.  Rich  countries,  like  rich  indivi- 
duals, can  atl'ord  to  make  many  mistakes,  because  they  know  that 
they  have  the  means  of  ropairingjthem  whenever  they  choose.  And 
France,  when  all  is  said,  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the 
world.  If  France  really  desires  to  have  a  gold  currency,  she  has 
the  meaus  of  buying  gold  in  any  amount  she  likes,  and  she,  at 
least,  need  not  fear  the  competition  of  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
French  Government,  however,  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  in  this  con- 
viction. It  is  not  willing  to  pay  the  price  that  would  be  exacted 
in  the  replenishing  of  the  gold  reserve,  and  it  thinks  to  evade  the 
obligation  by  this  device  of  a  Monetary  Conference. 

The  difficulty  of  the  United  States  is  entirely  different.  They 
have  had  a  succession  of  good  harvests,  as  exceptional  as  the  bad 
harvests  we  have  been  speaking  of  in  France.  They  have  conse- 
quently exported  a  very  large  excess  over  their  imports,  and  they 
have,  therefore,  received  immense  payments  in  money.  In  the 
latter  half  of  1879  and  of  1880  they  received  from  Europe  over 
30  millions  sterling  in  gold,  and  during  the  past  four  or  five  years 
they  have  retained  the  whole  production  of  their  own  gold  mines. 
They  must,  therefore,  have  very  nearly  as  much  gold  as  they  re- 
quire. But  they  have  rich  silver  as  well  as  gold  mines,  and  the 
proprietors  of  the  silver  mines  induced  Congress  a  few  years  ago 
to  pass  an  act  requiring  the  coinage  of  4,800,000/.  in  silver  every 
year.  The  public,  however,  in  spite  of  this  Act  of  Congress,  will 
not  accept  the  silver,  and  consequently  it  has  accumulated  in  the 
Treasury  vaults.  The  Treasury  thus  finds  itself  in  this  difficulty. 
It  has  to  go  on  adding  nearly  five  millions  sterling  every  year 
to  the  mass  of  silver  already  upon  its  hands,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  sorts  of  devices,  it  cannot  force  the  coins  into  circulation  ; 
though  it  pays  them  out  to  its  officials,  and  in  exchange  for 
greenbacks  and  banknotes,  the  silver  comes  back  again  as  soon  as 
it  goes  out.  To  a  country  as  rich  as  the  United  States  it 
would,  of  course,  be  no  very  great  loss  to  sell  off  its  silver, 
even  at  its  present  depreciated  price.  But  do  government 
wishes  voluntarily  to  incur  a  loss  lor  no  purpose.  Besides,  the 
United  States  Government  is  wedded  to  the  idea  of  Protection, 
and  it  desires,  if  it  can,  to  secure  for  the  owners  of  silver  a  full 
price.  Its  real  object,  therefore,  is  not  to  secure  the  circulation 
of  silver  at  home,  for  that  the  public  will  not  endure  ;  but  to  en- 
sure its  subjects  against  the  depreciation  of  a  very  valuable  pro- 
duct. As  yet,  it  is  true,  the  United  States  have  not  as  much 
coined  silver  to  dispose  of  as  France  ;  but  they  have  silver  mines 
which  are  every  year  adding  to  the  mass,  and  if  the  price  falls, 
these  mines  become  less  valuable ;  and,  therefore,  the  wealth  of 
the  country  is  lessened  just  as  much  as  the  wealth  of  France  will 
be  lessened  by  the  depreciation  of  the  silver  now  held  by  the  Bank 
of  France.  The  new  Government  is,  therefore,  as  anxious  as  that 
just  gone  out  of  office  for  the  success  of  the  Monetary  Conference. 
In  his  Inaugural  Message  to  Congress  President  Garfield  says : — 
"  Confusion  has  recently  been  created  by  variations  in  the  re- 
lative value  of  the  two  inetals ;  but  I  confidently  believe  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  between  the  leading  commercial 
nations  which  will  secure  the  general  use  of  both  metals." 
And,  acting  upon  the  belief  thus  enunciated,  Mr.  Garfield  has 
appointed  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Paris  Confer- 
ence the  late  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Evarts.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Mr.  Evarts  would  accept  the  mission  unless  he  thought  it 
likely  that  the  Conference  would  lead  to  some  practical  result, 
and,  in  fact,  the  appointment  of  such  a  man  is  the  strongest 
evidence  that  could  be  afforded  of  the  earnestness  of  the  United 
States  in  calling  together  this  Conference. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  Italy  will  agree  to  what  France  and 
the  United  States  are  so  earnest  in  urging ;  but  the  conduct  of 
Germany  is  not  so  easily  forecast.  In  the  Keichstag  one  day  last 
week  llerr  Scholz,  a  commissary  of  the  Government,  read  a  paper 
in  the  name  of  Prince  Bismarck  which  throws  some  light  upon  the 
subject.  After  stating  that  the  Prince  is  in  favour  of  the  status 
quo,  he  went  on  as  follows : — "  The  Imperial  Chancellor  holds  the 
opinion  that  there  is  not  enough  gold  for  the  single  standard 
policy  to  prove  successful  even  in  those  countries  where  that 
system  already  exists.  The  Chancellor  thinks  that  the  scarcity  of 
gold  must  first  be  faced,  and  compares  this  state  of  things  to  a 
blanket  thrown  over  two  persons,  which,  not  being  wide  enough 
to  cover  them  both,  is  drawn  first  by  one  and  then  by 
the  other."  It  would  seem  from  this  homely  illustration 
that  Prince  Bismarck  is  strongly  desirous  of  some  such  solu- 
tion as  is  aimed  at  in  the  Conference.  If  there  is  not  enough 
of  gold  in  the  world,  even  for  the  countries  which  have 
already  adopted  the  single  gold  standard,  it  is  clearly  desirable 
that  the  pressure  upon  the  money  markets  of  the  world  should 
be  lightened.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  follow  that  Germany  will 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  France  and  the  United  States.'  But 


the  Prince,  we  are  told,  is  in  favour  of  the  status  quo.  Now  the 
status  quo  in  Germany  is  this.  Theoretically,  gold  is  the  only 
standard  of  value ;  but  the  one-thaler  pieces  of  the  old  silver  coin- 
age have  not  yet  been  all  called  in,  and,  until  they  are  called  in 
and  demonetized  by  Imperial  proclamation,  they  retain  their  legal- 
tender  character.  In  theory  of  law,  that  is,  Germany  is  a  gold 
standard  country  ;  but  in  actual  fact  she  is  a  country  of  the  double 
standard.  Both  silver  and  gold  are  not  only  current,  but  are  legal 
tender  for  all  debts  and  to  any  amount.  The  change,  then,  from 
the  existing  system  to  that  proposed  by  France  and  the  United 
States  would  clearly  not  be  great.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  relation  of  15^  to  I,  as  proposed  by  France,  to  make 
silver  not  provisionally  only,  as  at  present,  but  permanently  legal 
tender,  and  to  enact  that  silver,  like  gold,  must  be  freely  corned 
for  nil  who  bring  it  to  the  Mint.  That,  in  fact,  is  the  sole  change 
that  is  needed.  Whether  the  Prince  is  prepared,  however,  to  make 
this  change  remains  to  be  seen.  It  would  clearly  be  the  wisest 
policy,  now  that  he  has  incurred  the  expense  of  a  large  gold  coin- 
age, though  we  are  still  of  the  opinion  we  have  so  often  expressed 
in  these  columns,  that  the  true  course  for  Germany  would  have 
been  to  have  retained  the  single  silver  standard  which  she  possessed 
formerly. 

As  regards  our  own  country,  the  care  taken  by  the  Government 
not  to  commit  itself  to  bimetallism  is  only  honest.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  we  shall  not  change  our  own  monetary  system.  We  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it.  It  gives  us,  in  fact,  all  the  advantages  we 
can  expect  from  any  system,  and  it  would  be  unwise,  therefore,  to 
make  any  alteration  in  it.  Whether  the  United  States  and  Germany 
will  make  the  change  they  deem  necessary  on  other  grounds,  when 
they  find  that  we  are  thus  resolved  to  make  no  alteration,  remains 
to  be  seen.  As  regards  the  United  States,  more  particularly,  we 
expect  much  difficulty,  for  Americans  are  of  opinion  that  their 
country  is  destined  to  become  not  only  the  richest  and  greatest  in 
the  world,  but  the  great  banking  centre,  and  they  will  be  very  re- 
luctant, therefore,  to  leave  to  England  the  advantage  of  a  monetary 
system  which  unquestionably  is  the  best. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE'S  REMINISCENCES.* 

MP.  FROUDE  cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of  despatch  in 
beginning  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  which  have  been 
confided  to  him  as  literary  executor  of  the  late  Mr.  Carlyle. 
Indeed  we  are  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which  the  remains  of 
a  deceased  author  have  been  published  at  so  short  an  interval  after 
his  death.  No  cogent  reason  existed  for  the  precipitancy  with 
which  these  volumes  have  been  produced  ;  and  as  they  will  hardly 
add  to  the  fame  of  the  great  man  whom  we  have  so  lately  lost, 
and  will  certainly  not  tend  to  increase  the  reputation  for  judgment 
and  discretion  already  enjoyed  by  their  editor,  there  is  ground  for 
wishing  that  more  time  had  been  given  to  the  revision  of  the 
matter  now  presented  to  the  world. 

It  appears  from  the  editor's  preface  that  some  years  ago  Mr. 
Carlyle  placed  in  his  hands  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  his 
wife,  then  deceased,  with  the  warning  that  before  publication 
they  would  require  anxious  revision.  At  that  time  he  believed  his 
own  end  to  be  approaching,  but  in  fact  his  life  extended  over 
another  ten  years,  and  finally  he  made  over  to  Mr.  Froude  all  his 
private  papers  and  writings.  Among  these  were  discovered  the 
contents  of  the  present  volumes.  There  are  the  thoughts  and 
recollections  he  committed  to  paper,  as  the  outpourings  of  his 
sorrow  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  father's  death  ;  secondly,  aa 
account  of  his  friendship  and  connexions  with  Edward  IrviDg; 
another,  of  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Jeffrey  ;  slight  memorials  of 
Southey  and  Wordsworth,  and  the  long  wail  of  grief  which  is 
devoted  to  the  memory  of  his  lost  wife.  Mr.  Froude  informs  us 
that  he  advised  Carlyle  that  these  should  be  printed  with  the 
requisite  omissions  immediately  after  his  own  death;  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  intended  that  he  should  have  revised 
them  himself.  This,  however,  could  not  be  done,  and  it  appears 
that  the  Rcminiscenf.es  are  now  printed  as  found,  with  the  admission 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  that  most  of  them  were  probably  not 
intended  for  publication ;  a  point  which  will  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  all  who  read  them.  Much  of  them  was  written  in  the  terrible 
time  succeeding  Mrs.  Carlyle's  death  ;  and  Mr.  Froude  mentions 
that  Carlyle's  condition  was  so  singular  at  this  time  that  he  was 
afterwards  unconscious  of  what  he  had  done,  and  did  not  recollect 
having  written  about  Irving  when  Mr.  Froude  came  upon  that 
portion  of  the  MS.,  and  inquired  about  it  from  him.  A  few  occa- 
sional reservations  are  mentioned  as  having  been  made ;  and  of 
course  it  is  impossible  to  guess  to  what  extent  matter  undesirable 
lor  publication  has  been  withheld.  What  does  appear  rests  oa 
the  responsibility  of  the  editor  alone,  who  has  allowed  the  man 
who  has  for  so  long  been  an  object  of  the  highest  public  honour 
and  the  greatest  private  e3teem  and  regard  to  exhibit  himself  in 
some  of  his  worst  and  most  wayward  and  whimsical  humours, 
to  an  extent  which  will  hardly  tend  to  enhance  his  character  for 
doing  justice  to  others  or  for  possessing  any  real  sympathy  with 
humanity. 

•  Iteminhcences  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by  James  Anthony  Froude. 
3  vols.    London:  Longmans  &  Co.  1881. 
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Passing  on  from  these  preliminary  regrets,  it  is  impossible  to 
itertain  any  doubts  as  to  the  curious  interest  and  value  of  the 
atter  thus  thrown  open  to  the  public  gaze.  The  various  reminis- 
•nces  taken  together,  and  sometimes  overlapping  and  repeating 
lemselves,  as  might  be  expected,  form  a  very  near  approach  to  a  full 
ltobiography,  with  the  singular  feature  that  the  writer  does  not 
>rm  the  central  figure  or  hero  of  his  story.    This  circumstance 

ves  an  unusual  charm  and  freedom  to  the  narrative.  Carlyle  is 
(ways  discoursing  of  other  people  as  his  subject,  and  not  ostensibly 
f  himself;  but  the  triple  strand  which  he  has  thus  spun  supplies 
a  almost  complete  history  of  his  own  life.  It  is  sometimes 
arsh  and  rough,  and  often  sad  and  sombre  enough  ;  but  through 

all  runs  and  gleams  the  golden  thread  of  tender  recollections  of 
is  wife,  from  the  early  anecdote  of  "  Mamma,  wine  makes  cosy," 
i  her  latest  herob  and  self-devoting  efforts  to  screen  him  from 
:ie  troubles  and  annoyances  of  life.  Indeed,  to  this  remarkable 
-oman  Carlyle  must  have  owed  chiefly  whatever  amount  of 
appiness  was  allowed  to  him  in  this  world,  struggling  as 
e  always  was  with  ill-health  and  against  a  sort  of  splenetic 
atred  of  almost  all  the  literary  work  which  he  undertook.  With- 
mt  her  he  could  hardly  have  sustained  the  battle  of  existence ; 
nd  no  man  has  ever  poured  forth  more  tender  and  grateful  recol- 
jctions  of  the  partner  who  had  alleviated  hi3  lot  than  Carlyle 
as  done  in  these  memories. 

The  portion  of  them  which  will  be  read  with  the  most  unalloyed 
•leasure  is  that  which  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  a 
ort  of  rhapsody  of  affectionate  recollections  committed  to  paper 
uring  the  first  few  days  after  his  death.  From  the  account  of 
hose  who  were  accustomed  to  hear  Carlyle  discourse  of  his  own 
arly  days,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  recollections  much  resemble 
lis  talk  about  the  rural  life  of  Annandale,  its  old  people  and 
.ncient  ways.  The  man  who,  by  his  own  exertions  and  conduct, 
aised  himself  from  the  position  of  a  working  mason  to  that  of  a 
airly  substantial  fanner  must  have  had  some  striking  qualities, 
lthough  similar  success  has  been  and  still  is  not  uncommon  in 
jcotland.  It  may  be  a  comfort  to  Southrons  to  know  that  he  did 
his  in  Burns's  own  country,  but  without  having  ever  read  three 
)ages  of  his  poems.  His  bringing  up  of  his  children  seems  to 
lave  been  stern,  earnest,  and  authoritative,  and  Carlyle  does  not 
ook  back  on  his  childhood  as  a  time  of  joy ;  but  he  ceased  to  live 
labitually  with  his  father  after  he  was  ten  years  old.  James 
Carlyle  taught  his  family  that  work  was  the  only  thing  to  be 
lone",  and  that  it  must  be  done  well.  Upon  this  it  is  interesting 
:o  speculate  how  far  Carlyle's  own  career  and  the  value  of  his 
iternry  work  might  have  been  altered  if  he  had  during  his  own 
ife  been  compelled  to  do  some  regular  work,  not  of  his  own  choice, 
rhat,  or  a  family  of  children  of  lm  own,  would  have  been  the  two 
.hir.gs  most  likely  to  break  him  in  for  a  different  and  more  prac- 
ical  sort  of  exercise  of  his  great  powers.  His  general  notion  that 
he  world  ought  to  have  been  altogether  altered  to  suit  him- 
>elf  might  have  been  considerably  modified ;  and  he  might  not 
iave  continued  his  barren  and  perpetual  outcries  against  things  as 
:hey  are;  while  he  might  have  departed  from  his  apparent  re.-olu- 
;ion  to  offer  no  suggestion  how  the}'  could  be  possibly  improved. 

The  account  of  Edward  Irving  is  in  all  ways  valuable,  and  will 
\dd  interest  to  the  memory  of  a  man  whose  influence  upon  Carlyle 
was  at  one  time  considerable,  but  with  whom  intimate  intercourse 
leased  to  be  possible  when  the  weaknesses  and  eccentricities  of  the 
rriend  of  his  youth  gained  absolute  dominion  over  him.  The 
•haracter  of  old  Adam  Hope  herein  introduced  is  a  capital  one; 
ind  the  remarks  on  the  simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  Scots  dis- 
lenters  of  the  Inst  century  are  excellent;  pointing  out  that  dissent 
in  Scotland  is  merely  a  stricter  adherence  to  the  National  Kirk,  and 
hat.  these  old  dissenters  are  definable  as  "  Free  Kirk  making  no 
noise. '  Irving  was  the  elder  of  the  two  men,  and  was  engaged  in 
teaching,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry — at  one  time  dominie  at 
Haddington  to  Carlyle's  future  wife — and  perhaps  might  himself,  as  it 
would  *eem,haye  been  herbua  band, butforaprevious, and  as  it  turned 
mt  not  very  happy,  engagement  elsewhere.  The  acquaintance  began 
therefore  by  Carlyle  in  an  attitude  of  reverence  for  thy  man  who 
was  preceding  him  in  the  task  of  schoolmastcring,  and  afterwards 
:>f  the  ministry,  then  marked  out  for  himself  also;  but  lapse  of 
time  naturally  altered  this,  and  a  most  brotherly  anrl  sincere 
iffection  came  to  exist  between  them.  Carlyle  calls  him  later 
on  "noble  Irving,  the  faithful  elder  brother  of  his  life,  in  those 
years." 

And  so  the  two  friends  took  walking  tours  together  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  irksome  ti-kwork,  and  after  two  years  of  it,  both 
went  to  establish  themselves  in  Edinburgh,  w  here  Carlyle  describes 
his  position  as  lorlnrn  enough,  and  himself  as  beginning  the  long 
rurriciilum  of  dyspepsia  which  wns  to  be  his  companion  through 
life.  Irving's  preaching  is  described  as  full  of  thought,  but  want- 
ing in  definite  head  ami  backbone  ;  and  from  the  anredote  told  of 
bis  driving  one  of  bit  congregation  fairly  out  of  church  by  it,  the 
character  of  his  pulpit  eloquence  must  have  been  rather  denuncia- 
tory than  inviting.  In  Ilatton  Garden  later  on  it  attracted  large 
and  fashionable  audiences,  and  wni  fine  of  tbo  phenomena  of 
the  day.  In  visiting  Irving  at  Glasgow,  Carlyle  hud  his  first 
glimpse  of  wealthy  town  life,  and  seems  to  have  liked  it.  A  great 
taming  point  in  Carlyle's  life  was  his  engagement  ns  tutor  in  the 
Buller  family,  Charles  Duller  having  an  interval  to  fill  up  between 
Harrow  and  Cambridge;  and  this  appointment  was  obtained  upon 
Irving's  introduction.  A  very  early  piece  of  literary  work  done 
by  Carlyle  was  a  translation  of  Ijegendre's  Geometry  commis- 
sioned by  Brewster,  for  which  be  was  perfectly  competent, 
although  he  did  not  hold  mathematical  distinction,  even  of  the 


highest  eminence,  in  more  outward  respect  than  any  of  the  other 
reputations  usually  looked  up  to  by  the  majority  of  mankind.  To 
this  succeeded  more  important  aud  congenial  work,  the  Schiller 
for  the  London  Magazine,  and  the  Wilhelm  Meister ;  and  in  1824' 
Carlyle  came  to  London  on  a  visit  to  Irving,  by  whom  he  "was  in- 
troduced to  the  family  and  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  well 
known  at  the  time,  from  whom  he  received  much  kindness,  and  of 
whom  and  his  belongings  and  surroundings  Carlyle  is  allowed  by 
his  editor  to  give  his  opinions,  which  are  not  altogether  of  an  amiable 
and  giuteful  kind — fit  enough  to  be  written  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
but  hardly  fit  for  at  least  present  publication.  His  host  is  a  bors 
and  a  humbug,  and  the  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
domestic  life  to  which  Carlyle  was  familiarly  admitted  comes  ill 
from  one  who  must  have  received  considerable  advantages  from 
his  intimacy  at  the  house  when  a  young  man  and  a  stranger  in 
London.  The  existence  of  even  one  person  still  alive  to  whom  all 
this  could  not  fail  to  give  annoyance  should  have  been  a  reason 
for  suppressing  it.  To  the  lady  of  this  house  Carlyle  owed  an 
introduction  to  Coleridge,  then  living  at  Highgate.  He  was  to 
him  only  "  a  puffy,  anxious,  abstracted-looking,  fattish  old  man," 
talking  of  matters  of  no  interest.  So,  in  other  places,  Heine  is 
"  blackguard  Heine  " ;  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  are  "  a  very 
sorry  pair  of  phenomena  "  ;  Sir  William  Molesworth  is  "  a  poorish, 
narrow  creature  "  ;  and  Lady  Holland  is  "  a  kind  of  hungry  orna- 
mented witch,  looking  over  at  me  with  mere  carnivorous  views," 
of  whom,  however,  Carlyle  learned  to  think  better  afterwards. 
Dancin  on  Species  is  wonderful  to  Carlyle  as  "  indicating  the 
capricious  stupidity  of  mankind  ;  never  could  read  a  page  of  it,  or 
waste  the  least  thought  upon  it."  Would  it  not  have  been  kinder 
to  Carlyle's  memory  to  have  omitted  all  this  also  ? 

After  the  termination  of  the  Buller  engagement  Carlyle  went' 
to  France  in  company  with  some  members  of  that  family. 
The  descriptiou  of  the  first  view  of  Paris  by  night,  from  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  is  fine — a  sort  of  pleasure  not  now  to 
be  enjoyed,  when  all  places  are  entered  by  the  inevitable 
railway  station.  He  saw  Legendre  and  La  Place,  heard  Cuvier 
lecture,  and  saw  Talma  in  (Edipe  at  the  Theatre  Francais, 
who  elicited  some  genuine  praise ;  "  incomparably  the  best 
actor  1  ever  saw."  All  this  time  the  strange  conduct  and 
delusions  of  Irving  were  leading  to  an  increasing  estrangement 
between  Carlyle  and  himself,  and  finally  their  intercourse  dwindled 
down  to  almost  none  at  all.  The  closing  sketch  of  his  career  is  & 
fine  one,  and  seems  to  exhaust  in  short  compass  all  that  there  is  to- 
be  said  about  it.  The  year  passed  in  solitude  at  Hoddam  HilL 
seems  to  have  led  to  the  working  of  a  great  change  in  Carlyle's 
spiritual  nature,  which  he  himself  terms  a  "  conversion,"  and  this 
gives  occasion  for  one  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
book. 

The  reminiscences  of  Jeffrey  show  him  in  a  very  agreeabJo 
light  as  the  friend  of  a  young  author,  to  whom  indeed  at  one 
time  he  offered  a  pension  of  100/.  a  year  from  his  -own  incomo. 
Yet  Carlyle  is  allowed  to  exhibit  himself  as  angry  with  him  for 
not  procuring  his  appointment  to  a  public  employment,  for  which 
he  admits  he  had  no  sufficient  qualifications,  Jell'rey  haying  Govern- 
ment patronage  as  the  Lord  Advocate  of  the  day.  He  wanted  to- 
be  made  Observer  at  the  Observatory  in  Edinburgh;  but,  although 
possessing  some  acquaintance  with  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
he  had  never  looked  through  a  telescope  in  his  life.  There  was  much 
pleasant  intercourse,  as  it  seems,  between  Jell'rey  and  his  wife  and 
the  Carlyles,  husband  and  wife;  but  hero  again  an  anecdote  is 
printed  which,  amusing  as  it  is,  had  better  not  havo  been  permitted 
to  see  the  light,  telling  as  it  does  entirely  against  the  narrator  cf 
it. 

Carlyle  was  sitting  comfortably  in  the  Lord  Advocate's  lodgings 
in  Jermyn  Street  when  ho  was  disturbed  by  the  entrance  o£ 
another  visitor.  First,  he  is  put  out  by  Mrs.  Jell'rey '■  anxieties  to 
give  a  cordial  reception  to  nn  old  friend,  who,  upon  his  entrance-, 
is  described  so  as  to  make  him  appear  utterly  unworthy  and  ridi- 
culous, and  then  Carlyle,  evidently  smarting  under  some  fancied 
want  of  attention  to  himself,  takes  the  lirst  opportunity  of  bolting 
in  a  huff.  The  gentleman,  now  long  deceased,  was  a  wcll-knowu, 
person,  but  the  misspelling  of  his  name  (as  given  by  Carlyle  J  ha» 
Dot  been  corrected  by  the  editor.  Afterwards  Carlyle  more  com- 
pletely identifies  him,  by  inquiry  of  Sterling  of  the  'lime*,  who 
informs  him  that  "  He's  a  damned  old  humbug  ,  dines  at  Holland 
House,"  win-re,  by  the  by,  Carlyle  never  did  dine,  ns  he  himself 
relates.  Finally  Carlyle  writes  "this  was  all  the  history  I  ovct 
had  of  the  poor  man  ;  whom  I  never  heard  of  more,  nor  saw, 
except  that  one  time.''  He  is  in  fact  brought  in  only  to  be  niadfl 
absurd,  and  to  be  knocked  down  like  a  super  crossing  tho  stage  iu 
a  pantomime.  A  jiropmi  to  misspelling,  it  may  bo  noted  that  the 
name  of  "  Fllice, '  so  well  known  iu  political  and  social  life,  i» 
given  11s  "  Fllis"  by  Carlyle,  and  this  also  remains  without  correc- 
tion by  Mr.  Fronde. 

Carlyle's  married  life  began  in  1825,  and  in  1834  be  settled1 
in  London,  occupying  the  well-known  hou»e  iu  Ohnyno  Bow, 
t  'helsea,  until  hi*  death.  The  portion  of  the  Beininisceiices  which 
is  headed  "  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  "  is  nominally  consecrated  t»  her 
memory,  but.  contains  the  materials  for  his  own  biography  for  tin 
last  fifty  years  of  his  lift.,  during  which  his  most  important  worku 
were  written  ;  and  lie  became  almost  an  inspired  prophet  for  mniio 
and  a  grievous  stumbling-block  of  olfence  for  others.  Tim  history 
ami  belongings  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  family  form  perhaps  the  lea»l 
generally  interesting  part  of  what  relates  to  her,  but  they  will  no 
doubt  be  read  with  eagerness  by  those  whom  they  more  especiallj 
concern. 
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For  throe  or  four  years  Carlyle's  chief  source  of  income  was  de- 
rived from  giving  lectures — a  grim  business,  to  which  nothing  but 
dire  necessity  drove  him.  To  himself  it  was,  although  very  differ- 
«ntly  appraised  by  those  who  heard  and  have  since  read  them,  a 
"  detestable  mixture  of  prophecy  and  play-actorism,"  as  he  has 
■chosen  to  define  it.  This  began  in  1838,  and  soon  Carlyle  be- 
came a  notability  in  London,  and  was  an  honoured  guest  at  many 
well-frequented  houses.  He  had  indeed  the  opportunity  of  seeing, 
as  much  as  he  pleased,  what  may  be  described  as  the  really  best 
society,  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it,  but  not  without  the  usual 
protests  and  complaints.  Here,  however,  he  honestly  bears  wit- 
ness to  its  excellence,  saying  that  "  certain  of  the  aristocracy  did 
seem  to  him  very  noble  ....  and  he  would  vote  it  (with  its 
perfection  of  human  politeness,  its  continual  grace  of  bearing  and 
■of  acting,  steadfast  honour,  light  address,  and  cheery  stoicism) 
actually  yet  the  best  of  English  classes." 

The  Latter  Day  Pamphlets,  the  French  Revolution,  and  the 
Cromwell  raised  Carlyle's  literary  reputation  to  its  highest  point. 
The  terrible  tussle  with  Frederick  II.,  which  occupied  him  for 
thirteen  years  and  cost  so  much  toil,  hardly  resulted  in  any 
increase  of  fame.  After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  is  not  known 
to  have  written  anything  but  the  present  Reminiscences,  of  which 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  do  not  contain  much  that  is  al- 
gether  worthy  of  their  writer — the  man  whose  well-known  works 
have  roused  and  delighted,  and  assisted  to  furnish  the  minds  of  two 
generations,  and  whose  nature,  with  all  its  strange  whims,  was 
essentially  of  a  fine,  manly,  generous,  and  thoroughly  independent 
and  conscientious  character.  His  vast  intellectual  power,  his 
faculty  for  laborious  and  minute  research  into  the  subjects  which 
interested  him,  and  (apart  from  exaggeration)  his  righteous  ab- 
horrence of  all  that  is  unreal,  unwholesome,  and  untrue  can  never 
be  forgotten. 

It  will  be  for  posterity,  however,  to  pass  the  abiding  judgment 
•on  Carlyle's  place  in  English  literature,  to  which  he  has  contri- 
buted so  much  that  is  new  and  valuable.  His  originality  and 
fertility  of  composition,  great  .is  were  with  him  the  pangs  of 
parturition,  have  seldom  been  equalled.  The  example  of  his  life, 
and  much  of  what  he  wrote,  cannot  have  been  without  its  effect 
upon  the  temper  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived;  but,  on  the  whole, 
he  may  be  not  unfairly  described  even  by  an  admirer,  in  the  words 
applied  by  himself  to  Goethe's  Faust,  as  one  who  quitted  the  ways 
of  vulgar  men,  but  without  light  to  guide  him  to  a  better  way; 
or  more  truly  perhaps,  as  one  who  did  not  follow  up  the  light 
which  he  had. 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE* 

WE  confess  to  being  less  pleased  with  the  story  which  opens 
and  gives  its  name  to  Mr.  Henry  James's  latest  volumes 
than  with  tlrose  which  follow  it.  "  Not  to  keep  dinging  it  dinging 
it  into  one  so,"  said  Tony  Lumpkin  iu  a  fit  of  exasperation  with 
his  mother;  and  the  phrase  might  with  some  show  of  justice  be 
applied  to  the  method  which  Mr.  James  has  chosen  to  adopt  in 
Washington  Square — a  story,  which  to  put  it  briefly,  is  too  long 
both  for  its  materials  and  for  the  manner  of  using  them.  The 
events  are  far  less  exciting  than  those  which  occur  in  Xorthanger 
Abbey  or  Mansfield  Park,  and  the  way  of  narrating  them  is  not 
unlike  a  diluted  and  modernized  version  of  the  way  in  which  the 
author  of  those  novels  was  prompted  to  describe  the  scenes 
which  she  observed  and  imagined.  Mr.  James,  "  tine,''  to 
use  a  pet  word  of  his  own,  as  his  insight  and  style  are,  and 
great  as  may  be  what  a  contemporary  has  with  characteristic 
impulsiveness  called  his  "genius/'  can  hardly  yet  take  rank 
with  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  just  referred.  The  constant 
insistence  upon  trivial  traits  of  commonplace  character  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  attempt,  and  the  daring  in  the  case  of  Wash- 
ington Square  is  hardly  excused  by  the  success.  Not  one  of  the 
characters  is  really  interesting,  while  some  are  entirely  repulsive. 
The  heroine  is  a  kind  of  washy  imitation  of  Mr.  Trollope's  charm- 
ing, if  too  constant,  Lily  Dale,  and  the  young  man  who  in  the 
end  does  not  marry  her  is,  if  anything,  meaner  than  Crosbie, 
and  has  the  disadvantage,  from  au  artistic  point  of  view,  of 
escaping  poetic  justice,  so  far  as  one  is  told,  whether  iu  the 
form  of  a  violent  assault  or  of  that  more  serious  and  galling 
misery  which  overtook  Crosbie  in  his  married  life.  The  father 
of  the  heroine  has  some  distant  kind  of  relationship  with  Mr. 
Bennet  in  Pride  and  Prejudice,  but  is  a  less  interesting  person  ; 
■while  his  sister's  elderly  love  of  romance  gives  but  a  feeble 
relief  to  the  not  very  agreeable,  and  somewhat  dull,  tone  of 
the  whole  story.  The  resemblances  which  have  suggested 
themselves  to  our  mind  may  be  purely  accidental,  and  if  the 
work  had  not  been  unduly  spun  out  it  would  have  mattered 
little  or  nothing  whether  they  were  accidental,  or  even  whether 
they  existed,  or  not.  The  fact  is  that  the  tale  or  sketch, 
or  whatever  it  should  be  called,  is  about  twice  as  long  as  it 
ought  to  be.  The  actions,  or  want  of  actions,  of  a  flashy,  ava- 
ricious young  man,  of  a  cynical,  clever  father,  of  his  determined 
and  high-hearted,  though  not  brilliant,  daughter,  and  of  her  senti- 
mental aunt,  over  a  very  commonplace  case  of  love-making  and 
jilting  do  not  bear  telling,  at  least  as  they  are  told  in  Washington 
Square,  at  the  length  at  which  Mr.  James  has  chosen  to  tell  them, 
isuch  things  are  tiresome  in  real  life ;  and  though  they  are  less 
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tiresome  when  described  and  dissected  by  Mr.  James,  yet  his  skil 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  things  which  lead  to  tiresome  1 
ness  fails  to  give  any  real  interest  to  that  which  is  in  its  essenct  1 
deeply  uninteresting.    Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  story  is  writtei 
by  an  American  and  deals  with  American  life  lend  any  ex- a 
traneous  or  factitious  attraction  to  its  course.  Everything 
that  Mr.  James  tells  us  of  might,  with  certain  superficial  and  un-S 
important  differences,  have  happened  in  ordinary  English  life  ;  and  I 
indeed,  the  whole  notion  of  Mr.  James's  story  has  frequently  beeD  I 
employed  with  success  by  English  novelists.    These  novelists,* 
however,  have  generally  avoided  the  cardinal  fault,  already  re-i 
ferred  to,  of  Mr.  James's  work,  that  of  trying  to  interest  readers)] 
in  characters  who  are  utterly  and  hopelessly  uninteresting.  A] 
few  more  touches  of  interest  and  attraction  in  Catherine's  cba-j 
racter  might  have  made  a  difference  in  the  tone  of  the  whole 
work;  we  might  have  felt  that  she  was  a  Jille  unjustly  and' 
stupidly  incomprise  by  her  father;  and  one  who  might  be  loved  j 
for  herself  as  well  as  sought  after  for  her  expectations.    As  it  is, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  call  up  any  indignation  for  her  father's  1 
no    doubt   superficial    estimate    of   her   character,  and  im-j 
possible  to  believe  that  Morris  Townsend  or  anybody  else  could! 
have  been  attracted  by  her  without  any  thought  of  her  prospective 
dollars.    It  may  have  been,  and  it  very  possibly  was,  Mr.  James's 
object  to  depict  this  side  of  life  exactly  as  it  is  ;  and  no  doubt  he' 
has  succeeded  in  giving  a  curiously  exact  and  keen  representation1 
of  the  cause  and  effect  of  varied  emotions,  most  of  them  of  a  very1 
low  order,  in  an  everyday  kind  of  life  which  is  common  to  all  civi-1 
lized  communities.    But  we  would  submit  that  to  do  this  is  a  I 
task  decidedly  unworthy  of  Mr.  James's  undoubtedly  remarkable  I 
talent.    There  is,  it  may  be  noted,  a  curious  discrepancy  between1 
the  general   method  of  the  story  and  the  style  occasionally 
adopted.    For  instance,  when,  after  the  father's  death,  things1 
have  come  back  to  conditions  in  which  it  might  yet  be  advan> 
tageous  to  Morris  to  marry  Catherine,  he  comes  back  to  make  t 
new  proposal  which  is  rejected  with  a  somewhat  stolid  dignity. 
In  the  hall  he  meets  the  sentimental  aunt,  who  "  appeared  to  have  J 
been  hovering  there  under  the  irreconcilable  promptings  of  her] 
curiosity  and  her  dignity." 

"That  was  a  precious  plan  of  yours,*  said  Morris,  clapping  on  his 
hat. 

"  Is  she  so  hard  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Pennimnn. 

"She  doesn't  care  a  button  for  me — with  her  confounded  little  dry! 

manner." 

"  Was  it  very  dry  V"  pursued  Mrs.  Pecniman,  with  solicitude. 

Morris  took  no  notice  of  her  question :  he  stood  musing  an  instanfci| 
with  his  hat  on.    "  Hut  why  the  deuce,  then,  would  she  never  marry  V  "  " 

"  Yes  ;  why,  indeed  ?  "  sighed  Mrs.  Penniman.  And  then,  as  if  from  s  I 
sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  explanation,  "Put  you  will  not  despair—  I 
you  will  come  back  ?  " 

"Comeback?  Damnation!"  And  Morris  Townsend  strode  out  of  the  j 
house,  leaving  Mrs.  Penniman  staring. 

Catherine,  meanwhile,  in  the  parlour,  picking  up  her  morsel  of  fancyt|| 
work,  had  seated  herself  with  it  again — for  life,  as  it  were. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  story,  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  James  sticks  to  his  Merimee-like  plan  of  leaving  the  reader  t0'( 
make  his  own  estimate  of  the  probible  results  of  the  situation, 
and  which  is  perhaps  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than 
the  contents  of  the  eighty-five  pages  which  lead  up  to  it. 

The  Pension  Beaurepas  with  its  careful  and  clever  pictures  of 
certain  American  characters  as  they  appear  in  their  European 
tour,  is  far  more  easy,  if  not  iu  itself  more  pleasant,  reading  than 
Washington  Square.    The  people  described  are  at  least  more  cha- 
racteristic, and,  partly  perhaps   because  the  narrative   is  not  | 
stretched  to  an  undue  length,  the  reader's  interest  is  certainly  better  1 
sustained.    Mme.  Beaurepas  herself  is  a  not  unattractive  person  ' 
to  meet  either  in  the  pages  of  a  nouvelle  by  Mr.  James  or  in  real  , 
life,  and  one's  sympathies  cannot  but  be  enlisted  for  the  suffering*) 
of  Mr.  Buck.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  there  |j 
is  nothing  very  new  either  in  .Mme.  Beaurepas  or  in  Mr.  Buck;  j 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  affectation  of  cynicism  about  the  story  ;  anaB 
that,  like  other  stories  of  Mr.  James's,  it  ends  with  an  iiuitationMj 
which  has  become  irritating  by  dint  of  repetition,  of  earlier,  and") 
possibly  better,  writers'  methods.    Jt  must,  however,  be  admitted;,! 
that  there  is  a  certain  pathos  in  the  final  scene. 

What  saves  the  two  volumes  we  are  now  considering  from  beinsr  ] 
dismissed  altogether  as  work  far  from  being  up  to  Mr.  James's  -j 
best  mark  is  the  Bundle  of  Letters  which  closes  them.  Here  j 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  absolutely  no  consequence  whether  he 
has  or  has  not  taken  a  hint  from  any  other  writer.  The  Bundle  j 
of  Letters  can  stand  perfectly  well  by  itself  on  its  very  marked  j| 
and  original  merits.  One  clever  French  writer  has  given  the  cor-  j 
respondence  of  two  persons  affecting  each  other  with  complete  j 
success.  Mr.  James  has  dared  further ;  and,  in  this  instance  at  | 
least,  his  daring  is  fully  justified.  Nothing  could  well  lie  better  I 
than  his  estimate  of  the  curious  people  assembled  together  for  a  j 
time  in  one  house,  and  of  the  curious  views  which  tbey  enter-  jl 
tain  of  one  another.  One  of  the  letters,  from  Louis  Leverett  to  1 
a  Boston  friend,  is  "  quite  consummate  ": — 

If  yon  repeat  my  remarks  to  any  of  the  West  Cedar  Street  circle,  be  sure  you  (f 
tone  them  down  as  yourdiscretion  will  suggest.  For  yourself,  you  will  know  j 
that  I  have  always  had  an  immense  desire  to  see  something  of  real  French  1 
life.  You  are  acquainted  with  my  great  sympathy  with  the  French  ;  witli  j 
my  natural  tendci.cy  to  enter  into  the  French  way  of  looking  at  life.  I  sym-B 
pa'lhize  with  the  artistic  temperament ;  I  rememberyou  used  sometimes  to  J 
bint  to  me  that  you  thought  my  own  temjjerament  too  artistic.  I  don't  j 
think  that  in  Boston  there  is  any  rial  sympathy  with  the  arti-tic  tempera-  j 
ment:  we  tend  10  make  everything  a  matter  of  right  and  wrong.  And  in  ' 
Po.-ton  one  can't  lire — On  nc  petit  pas  vicre,  as  they  say  here.  I  don't,  mean ,  1 
one  can't  reside — fur  a  great  many  people  manage  that  ;  but  one  can't  live^  ( 
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a  helically — I  may  also  venture  to  say,  sensuously.  This  is  why  I  have 
a  avs  beeu  so  much  drawn  to  the  French,  who  are  so  aesthetic,  so  sensuous. 
I  a  so  sorry  that  The'ophile  Gautier  has  passed  away  ;  I  should  have  liked 
5  nuch  to  go  and  see  him,  and  tell  him  all  that  I  owe  him.  He  was  living 
mia  I  was  here  before  ;  but,  you  know,  at  that  time  I  was  travelling  with 
t,  Johnsons,  who  are  not  aesthetic,  and  who  used  to  make  me  feel  rather 
tamed  of  my  artistic  temperament.  If  I  had  gone  to  see  the  great 
a  -tie  of  beauty,  I  should  have  had  to  go  clandestinely — en  cac/iette,  as 
By  say  here ;  and  that  is  not  my  nature  :  I  like  to  do  everything  frankly, 
f:ly,  naivemenl,  au  grand  jour.  That  is  the  great  thing — to  be  free,  to  be 
|ak,  to  be  naif.  Doesn't  Matthew  Arnold  say  that  somewhere — or  is  it 
frinburne,  or  Pater  ? 

lire  Mr.  Jamee  is,  it  seems  to  us,  at  hi3  best ;  and  we  can  only 
ipe  that  he  may  in  future  have  a  keener  eye  for  the  limits  within 
nich  the  dissection  of  more  or  les3  commonplace  character  may 
Cmay  not  be  attractive. 

■  

VOYAGES  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN  SEAMEN  TO 
AMERICA.* 

T  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  general  reader  when  a  writer  who 
has  for  years  made  a  special  study  of  any  large  subject  is 
tiling,  as  a  piece  of  by-work,  as  it  were,  to  undertake  the  un- 
Huming  duties  of  the  editor  of  some  book  which  has  formed  but 
email  part  of  his  investigations.  We  have  seen  far  too  much  of 
••ii  who  edit  a  work  or  publish  selections  urged  on,  not  by  the 
llness  of  their  minds,  but  by  the  emptiness  of  their  pockets.  They 
pt  choose  a  subject — such  a  one  as  they  hope  may  catch  the 
tblic  taste — and  then  they  try  to  learn  of  it  just  as  much  as  will 
L-ve  their  turn.  If  they  can  make  their  empty  show  of  know- 
Ige  pass  with  the  vulgar,  they  are  indiS'erent  to  the  contempt  of 
e  learned.  Their  books  sell,  and  that  is  all  they  are  meant  to 
'.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  work  of  men  of  this  kind  to 
ch  a  volume  as  the  one  before  us.  Mr.  E.  J.  Payne  was  already 
(own  as  the  careful  editor  of  two  volumes  of  Burke's  works  in 
|e  Clarendon  Press  Series  before  he  published  his  History  of 
yropeun  Colonies.  In  this  latter  book  he  showed  an  amount  of 
lowledge  of  a  very  wide  subject  which,  we  venture  to  say,  has 
en  possessed  by  no  other  writer.  He  has  since  then  confined 
s  studies  to  one  branch — by  far  the  most  important  of  this  wide- 
reading  history — the  colonization,  namely,  of  America.  In 
riting  a  full  narrative  of  this  great  movement,  he  has,  of  course, 
en  led  to  study  carefully  the  collection  of  Ilakluyt's  voyages, 
rom  them  he  has  selected  thirteen  narratives,  and  has  edited 
em  with  historical  notices.  In  a  very  interesting  introduction 
i  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  course  and  the  efiects  of  modern 
scovery.  He  clearly  traces  the  work  done  by  the  did'erent 
.tions  of  Europe  in  opening  up  the  world.  He  shows  how  it 
is  not  till  science  had  done  its  work,  and  done  it  through  the 
sn  of  Italy,  and  the  struggle  had  begun  of  commercial  enterprise 
d  political  ambition  for  a  share  in  the  substantial  results,  that 
ngwnd  stepped  in  to  bear  her  part  in  the  history  of  maritime 
ploration.  In  a  few  pages  he  shows  how  vast  an  effect  was 
rought  on  the  future  of  the  New  World  by  the  reformation  in 
e  Old  World.  Spain,  the  spoilt  child  of  the  Papacy,  had  been 
idowed  by  its  parent  with  the  New  World.  "  Catholic  England 
,d  acquiesced  in  the  title  thus  acquired.  Protestant  England 
epared  to  dispute  it.1  As  Mr.  Payne  says,  the  incidents  of  the 
■anish  conquest  of  .Mexico  and  Peru  are  well  known,  and  no  lest 
lown  are  the  incidents  of  English  colonization  in  New  England, 
irginia,  and  the  Windward  Islands.  But  a  gulf  of  half  a  century, 
ore  or  less,  divides  the  period  of  English  colonization  from  the 
riod  of  Spanish  conque.it.  How,  he  asks,  is  this  gulf  to  bo 
idged  over  P  When;  shall  we  find  an  explanation  of  the  transi- 
tu from  the  old  America — an  America  enslaved,  mediteval, 
innish,  and  Catholic — to  the  new  America,  an  America  free, 
ockrn,  English,  and  Protestant  'r — 

Fixing  narrower  limit*  to  the  inquiry,  we  may  auk,  How  is  that  in  the 
Kinriiiii;  of  its  history  wc  lin<l  Ani'-ri'-n  wholly  Spanish  and  I'ortugue-e,  mid 
the  end  >'(  a  oratory  find  that  It  has  become  European?  How  ii  it 
at  in  the  lixtarnth  century  wa  find  Europe  tranquilly  acquiescing  in 
a  SpanUh  mn  11  ]■  j I i'.u  i.t  Am*  ri<  a,  and  e:it«  rtniiiing  no  mi^u<  ion  wint- 
er M  to  it*  nltimqtc  destiny,  while  in  the  seventeenth  we  find  all  the 
Mra  of  Western  Europe  engaged  In  a  struggle  for  it*  ponscinion  ?  And 
w  i*  it  that  in  thi*  struggle  we  find  England  taking  the  lend  from  lb« 
ginning,  in  co„r<  ■  of  lime  absorbing  nil  foreign  element,,  nnd  ultimately 
Irving  about  the  grant  change  which  has  made  America,  in  all  it*  length  nnd 
esdth,  a  continent  of  free  states,  framed  uiorc  or  lens  on  an  Kngtish  model, 
d  all  having  their  principal  commercial  and  aocial  connection  with 
■gland,  and  that  connection  an  increasing  one  1 

ie  solution  to  these  questions  is  to  bo  found,  ns  our  nuthor  says, 
the  narratives  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen.  It  was  these  daring 
en,  nnd  not  the  Puritan  emigrants  of  New  England,  or  the  com- 
l-rcial  adventurers  who  cultivated  the  tohioeo  plant  hi  \  iiyini.i, 
lio  were  the  real  founders  >i  English  America.  The  voyage  of 
e  Muy  Flower,  if  in  one  way  it  WAS  thu  lirst,  wan  in  another  way 
e  last  of  a  long  scries  of  enterprises.  It  is  true  that  in  Eli/a- 
ith's  reign  no  colony  win  permanently  settled,  but  it  was  then 
nt  the  path  was  paved  for  our  vast  colonial  empii  •.  'Here  '.:<■  •■, 
Mr.  Payne  shows,  four  groat  cans"*,  which  soon  after  she  had 
cended  the  throne  united  to  force  English  enterprise  irresistibly 
i  the  path  of  its  destiny.  There  was  "  an  economical  cause,  de- 
ndenton  tin;  increase  of  wealth,  a  commercial  cause,  dependent  on 

*  Vouagu  "f  llf  Kllxalirlhitn  Stamen  In  Amrrirn :  Tliirlrrn  Original 
trrntivtt  from  the  Collection  of  Hnhluyl,  rVIcetod  and  Edited,  with 
Istnrical  Notiees,  by  K.  .1.  I'ayne,  M.A.,  Author  of  "A  History  of 
Uropsan  Colonics,"   London :  Thos.  Dc  La  Hue  it  Co.  i8<k>. 


the  steady  widening  of  the  field  of  navigation,  and  a  political  cause, 
dependent  on  the  impending  breach  with  Spain."  The  fourth  was 
an  intellectual  cause.  English  thought  had  been  widened  in  one 
half-century  as  perhaps  it  has  scarcely  been  widened  in  all  the 
centuries  that  have  followed.  The  old  world  of  classical  learn- 
ing had  been  thrown  open  to  it,  and  from  it  the  Bible  was  no 
longer  kept  hidden.  Its  range  was  no  more  to  be  limited  to  our 
island-home,  "  and,  as  ever  happens,  its  strength  and  sagacity  in- 
creased with  the  increase  in  the  field  of  its  operations."  If  the 
progress  of  discovery  owed  much  to  this  intellectual  cause,  it  paid 
back  its  debt  to  the  full.  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  one  of 
Hazlitt's  Lectures  on  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of  the  three  great  causes  which, 
according  to  him,  at  that  time  "  operated  to  mould  and  stamp  the 
poetry  of  the  country."  Third  among  these  causes  he  places  •'  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the  reading  of  voyages  and 
travels.  Green  islands  and  golden  sands  seemed  to  arise,  as  by 
enchantment,  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  watery  waste,  and  invite 
the  cupidity,  or  wing  the  imagination,  of  the  dreaming  speculator. 
Fairyland  was  realized  in  new  and  unknown  worlds.  .  .  .  The 
people,  the  soil,  the  clime,  everything  gave  unlimited  scope  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  traveller  and  reader.  Other  manners  might  be 
said  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  and  new  mines  of 
wealth  were  tumbled  at  our  feet.  It  is  from  a  voyage  to  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  that  Shakspeare  has  taken  the  hint  of  Prospero's 
Enchanted  Isle."  He  next  quotes  those  beautiful  lines  in  which 
Spenser  defends  himself  against  the  charge  that  his  Faerie  Queene 
is  but  "  the  abundance  of  an  idle  brain  "  and  "  painted  forgery/' 
If  any  one  maintains  that  none  do  know  "  where  is  that  happy 
land  of  faerie,"  to  him  the  poet  answers : — 

But  let  that  man  with  better  sence  advize, 
That  of  the  world  least  part  to  us  is  red  ; 
And  daily  how  through  hardy  enterprize 
Many  great  regions  are  discovered, 
Which  to  late  age  were  never  mentioned. 
Who  ever  heard  of  th'  Indian  Peru  ? 
Or  who  in  venturous  vessell  measured 
The  Amazon  huge- river,  now  found  trcw  ? 
Or  fruitt'ullest  Virginia  who  did  ever  vew  ? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  one  has  much  chance  of  enter- 
ing into  the  world  of  thought  in  which  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and 
even  Milton  lived  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  some  at 
least  of  the  voyages  of  their  great  countrymen.  Like 
Desdemona  they  must  "  seriously  incline  '  to  hear  the  narrator  as 
he  speaks 

of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle, 
Bough  quarries,  rocks  and  hills  whose  heads  touch  heaven, 
«  *  «  *  * 

And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  cat, 
The  Anthropophagi  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  handbooks;  if  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
learning,  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  a  common  one  has  at  last  been 
provided  in  half-crown  manuals.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
we  read  somewhere  or  other  that  a  work  that  has  been  lately 
published  about  Pepys  would  teach  the  reader  far  more  than  all 
the  volumes  of  the  Diary.    There  may  be  extracts  of  beef  and 

e  -eiices  that  in  one  ?\  nful  contain  the  nourishment  "•' ;i  whole 

meal.  But  great  writers  are  not  like  great  oxen,  and  those  who 
wish  to  really  know  them  must  take  them  as  they  aro  in  all  their 
bulk.  We  must  go  even  further  than  this.  If  we  would  really 
know  tho  men  of  any  one  time  we  must  read  the  books 
which  they  read,  not  much  less  than  tho  books  which  they 
wrote.  At  all  events,  wo  must  rend  a  selection — a  selection,  but 
not  an  abridgment,  still  less  a  manual.  It  would  seem  to  be  tho 
case  with  many  people  that  their  minds  are  so  thoroughly 
modern,  that  they  find  n  great  dilliculty  in  reading  anything 
which  has  not  been  carefully  prepared  by  ono  whom  we  may 
perhaps  bo  allowed  to  cull  a  literary  cook.  Tho  great  thoughts  of 
old  writers  have  to  bo  first  hashed  and  then  highly  seasoned 
before  sucli  people  as  these  can  manngo  in  nny  way  to  swallow 
ili  ■■■ii.  In  tlii-*  they  remind  us  of  a  custom  among  the  Esquimaux  as 
told  in  thi  account  of  Frobishor's  voyages.  "  The  women,"  say*  tho 
writer,  "feed  their  children  with  Ihsh  which  first  they  do  a  littlo 
chew  in  their  own  months."  Yet  it  is  not  easy  to  belieVo  that 
oven  these  lazy  readers,  if  they  once  made-  tho  effort,  would  lind 
any  dilliculty  in  going  through  tho  narratives  that  are  contained 
in  the  volume  before  u«.  Mr.  Payne  has  spared  lliem  one  trmiblo. 
II"  bal  skimmed  for  them  the  very  crenin  of  I Iukliiy t's  collection, 
■Bd  li'is  successfully  guarded  them  again  d  the  chance  of  Htiunbling 
on  a  «ingle  dull  pie«v  of  writing.  But,  happily,  besides  these  trillera 
in  the  held  of  literature,  there  up.  many  who  only  want  a  guide  to 
lend  them  into  new  p  iths  of  learning.  To  them  Ilalduyts  collec- 
tion may  be  known  only  by  mini".  They  will  be  delighted  p.:ld 
the  e  thirteen  narrative*,  which,  ton  the  editor's,  winds,  "  rolled, 
with  th"  Ho  enem  mid  fidelity  which  only  belongs  to  contemporary 
record",  the  ispoot  presented  to  English  eyes  by  the  great  I'ndd  of 
new  enterpri  e  which  was  opened  beyond  the  sea  to  Engli  lnneii 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Those,  who  wrote  than."  ho  goes  on  to  rniy, 
"were,  for  the  most  part,  men  who  had  themselves  til,,  n  an 
active  part  in  the  work,  nnd  who  were  scholarly  enough  to  use 
tho  pure  ami  expressive  English  of  Shnkspcnre's  day  with  case  and 
aflwt" 

There  is  yet  nnnther  cln's  of  readers  for  whom  they  ought  to 
have  n  strong  attraction.  Unless  English  schoolboy*  are  greatly 
changed  |o,  the  woice,  there  ought  to  be  ninny  u  one  among  them 
whom  they  wiil  cheat  of  his  hour  of  play  as  much  ns  ever  d"* 
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Scott's  MarmUm  cheat  their  grandfathers.  But  at  times  we  fear 
.that  Robinson  Crusoe  no  longer  holds  its  place  as  prime  favourite 
among  young  readers.  Their  taste,  like  that  of  their  elders,  is  too 
often  spoilt  by  the  highly-seasoned  dishes  which  are  served  up 
before  theui.  Fidelity  to  nature  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its  charm 
oven  with  tho  young  amidst  the  general  rage  for  what  is  called  sen- 
national  writing.  Yet  we  must  confess  that  we  cannot  help  looking 
upon  the  boy  who  says  that  he  does  not  care  for  llobinson  Crusoe 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Johnson  looked  upon  Bishop  Percy's 
daughter,  who  said  she  had  never  read  Pilyrhn's  Progress.  "  No  ! " 
replied  the  Doctor,  "  then  I  would  not  give  one  farthing  for  you  !  " 
"Wo  shall  be  slow,  however,  to  admit  that  an  English  schoolboy 
can  be  indifferent  to  these  old  tales  of  daring  of  the  great  seamen 
of  his  race.  lie  must  be  moved  as  he  reads  how  high  these  sailors 
ield  the  name  of  Englishmen,  and  how  they  felt,  in  the  extremity 
of  peril,  that  "  they  should,''  to  quote  one  of  the  writers,  "  as  true 
Englishmen  and  faithful  friends,  supply  one  another's  wants  in  all 
fortunes  and  dangers." 

What  a  happy  use  might  be  made  of  such  a  collection  of  voyages 
as  this  if  out  of  it  geography  were  taught !  Nothing  can  well  be 
-drearier  than  tho  common  manuals  through  which  children  are 
carried,  or  rather  driven,  as  they  are  taught  the  names  of  places. 
"Who  cares  to  know  the  position  of  a  country  or  a  town  of  which 
he  knows  nothing  except  that  it  is  marked  on  a  map  ?  But  tiie 
class  which  should  follow  Drake,  for  instance,  in  his  famous  voy- 
age round  the  world,  with  a  good  chart  before  their  eyes,  would 
dud  that  geography  is  indeed  a  study  of  high  interest.  We  could 
certainly  have  wished  that  Mr.  Payne  had  been  somewhat  more 
liberal  in  his  supply  of  notes.  While  his  introductions  are  all 
that  we  could  desire,  we  see  places  where  a  note,  either  on  the 
meaning  of  a  word  or  some  point  in  geography,  might  with  ad- 
vantage have  been  added.  We  must  not,  however,  let  our  last 
word  be  one  of  censure  ;  but  wo  must  thank  him  for  thus  placing 
■within  the  reach  of  the  general  reader  a  book  which  is,  in  so  high 
a  degree,  both  interesting  and  instructive. 


ETCHINGS  OF  AMERICAN  FERNS.* 

ENGLISH  fern  collectors  rarely  trouble  themselves  much 
about  the  range  and  number  of  exotic  species.  The  pleasure  of 
the  game,  as  of  most  of  such  pastimes,  depends  upon  its  exactitude. 
There  are  exactly  fifty  species  of  ferns  known  to  exist  within  the 
British  Islands,  and  the  collection  becomes  a  sort  of  solitaire-board, 
the  object  being  to  fill  that  half-century  of  spaces  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  has  hardly  been  sulliciently  observed  how  much  the 
precision  of  attainable  aim  has  to  do  with  the  pleasure  of  sport ; 
the  fact  must  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  the  next  writer  on 
the  natural  history  of  collecting.  To  come  down  to  the  humblest 
class  of  acquisition,  how  many  thousands  of  young  persons  take 
pleasure  in  collecting  postage-stamps,  the  actual  number  of  which 
is  known  and  catalogued,  while  how  few  have  the  courage  to  put 
out  upon  the  trackless  and  practically  limitless  ocean  of  post- 
marks !  If  we  rise  to  the  healthier  pursuit  of  most  schoolboys,  how 
immense  a  preponderance  we  find  of  collections  of  butterflies, 
where  the  number  is  strictly  limited,  over  those  of  moths  where 
the  range,  when  we  go  down  to  the  groups  of  minuter  forms,  the 
tortices  and  tineada,  is  too  wide  for  the  ambition  of  a  lifetime! 
But  ferns  are  the  butterflies  of  botany,  and  they  attract  tho  col- 
lector in  the  same  way,  by  their  restricted  range  and  definite 
number.  lie  will  be  surprised  to  find,  if  he  opens  the  attractive 
volume  before  us,  that  the  collection  of  ferns  in  North  America, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  and  varied  range  of  territory  covered, 
is  no  less  exciting  than  it  is  in  England.  For,  while  we  possess 
fifty  indigenous  species,  it  appears  that  in  a  tract  of  the  American 
continent  including  all  Canada  and  New  England,  and  extending 
in  the  west  beyond  Kentucky  and  south  to  the  borders  of  Georgia, 
there  are  only  known  to  science  sixty-seven  native  varieties. 

We  learn  with  surprise  that  Mr.  Williamson's  is  the  first  popular 
handbook  on  American  ferns  yet  published.  The  author,  who 
scarcely  gives  us  any  letterpress,  and  who  depends  entirely  upon 
his  illustrations,  first  essayed  his  work  in  modest  form,  as  The 
Ferns  of  Kentucky.  His  book,  however,  was  felt  to  "supplv 
a  wanly  and  the  ferns  of  that  State  are  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  of'  North-Eastern  America  that  he  was  able,  bv 
including  a  few  more  species,  to  give  a  new  edition  a  more 
national  importance.  English  fern  lovers  would  perhaps  value 
the  volume  more  if  some  fuller  account  were  given  of  the 
habits  and  distribution  of  each  species ;  but  the  plates  alone 
are  of  great  charm  and  interest.  It  will  perhaps  be  of  most 
importance  to  English  readers  if  we  consider  first  the  simi- 
larities, and  secondly  the  differences,  that  exist  between  the 
English  and  American  flora  in  this  particular.  We  are  bound  to 
take  Mr.  Williamson  as  correct  in  his  statements,  and  especially  in 
his  limitation  of  existing  species.  The  anarchy  that  exists  in" the 
nomenclature  of  ferns— an  anarchy  that  can  most  easily  be  brought 
borne  to  the  reader  by  the  instance  that  oue  single  genu9  is  known 
In  botanists,  according  to  the  school  they  have'  been  brought  up 
in,  as  laitrea,  polystichum,  aspidium,  dryopterix,  and  ttephrodium 
—this  anarchy  determines  us,  in  speaking  of  ferns  both  English 
and  American,  to   use  the  old   English  name,  and  not  "Mr. 

•  Fern  Etching;  illmt rating  all  the  Specie*  nf  Ferns  indigmous  *.>  the 
Korth-EasUrn  GWfcs  States  and  Canada.  liy  John  Williuuiauu. 
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Williamson's  name.    For  American  species  we  must  use  Amerio 

names. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  curious  fact  that  twenty  out  (] 
our  fifty  species  are  found  to  bo  indigenous  also  in  Auierict 
although  we  confess  that,  to  obtain  this  clear  number,  we  hai 
forced  ourselves  to  believe  that  our  British  Cysloptcris  Dickiean, 
the  very  doubtful  species  found  only  in  a  cave  near  Aberdeei 
is  not  distinct  from  tho  American  Cysloptcris  montana,  which  : 
seems  to  res.-mble  in  its  lush  growth  and  crowded  pinna;.  Tli 
very  common  English  ferns  seem,  from  Mr.  Williamson  a  brief  note: 
to  bo  as  abundant  in  the  States  as  with  us.  The  ordinary  wooi 
polypody,  the  long  rhizomes  of  which,  rooted  in  the  branches  o 
trees,  and  covered  with  a  shaggy,  golden  beard,  are  so  familiai 
an  object  in  all  parts  of  our  islands,  is  so.  common  in  America 
"  that  it  gives  a  character  to  the  vegetation."  Its  refined  relative 
tho  oak-fern,  is  equally  at  home  on'both  sides  of  tho  Atlantic ;  hut 
in  the  place  of  our  beech-fern,  phegopteris,  the  Americana  have  i 
pohjpodioides,  in  the  etching  of  which,  however,  we  detect  nothing 
that  distinguishes  it  from  the  British  species.  The  Transatlantu 
hexagonopterd,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  distinguished  from  th< 
robertianum  of  our  limestone  districts,  with  its  clammy  touch  and 
strong  geranium  odour.  The  common  bracken  is  as  characteristic 
a  feature  of  American  landscape  as  it  is  of  English.  We  wondei 
if  Mr.  W  illiamson  knows  the  curious  West-country  superstition 
that  all  the  bracken  in  the  world  has  but  one  root,  and  that  that 
is  the  reason  why  the  plant  can  never  be  eradicated.  The  main 
stock  of  this  single  root  must  lie,  it  would  seem,  somewhere 
close  under  the  still  vexed  Benuoothes.  Among  the  aspleniumt, 
Great  Britain  and  America  possess  alike  trichomanes  and  riride 
—the  twins  of  the  fern  family,  "  Brunette,  the  dark,  and  Blan- 
cheline,  the  fair" — ruta-muraria,  whose  rich,  round  fronds  leave  on 
meddling  fingers  as  rich  a  dust  as  any  butterfly's  wing,  and 
Jili.r  faimina,  genteelest  of  ferns,  by  European  botanists  long  since 
separated  from  the  coarse  and  wiry  company  of  aspleniums.  and 
made  to  sit  solitary  as  a  genus,  athyrium.  Of  the  other  Ameri- 
can aspleniums,  some,  such  as  tho  broadly  lanceolate  ebenoidet, 
and  anyustifuliiun  in  its  simplicity,  are  entirely  strange  to  us. 
Others  seem  but  narrowly  divided  from  our  sp'ecies  ;  Bradleyi, 
which  grows  on  bluffs  of  sandstone  in  Kentucky,  is  very  like  our 
familiar  marinum,  although  the  latter  prefers  a  shady  humid 
locality  ;  montanum  comes  as  close  to  our  lanccolatum  as  cousins 
can  venture  to  do,  while  parmlum  seems  to  be  the  lost  norm  from 
which  all  known  aspleniums  have  diverged.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  States  do  not  possess  any  of  our  more  eccentric 
aspleniums,  such  as  the  pointed  and  scarcely  fern-like  yermimicum 
and  septentrionale,  with  their  dried  flicker  of  fronds,  or  Vetrarchct, 
the  rarest  of  British  species,  which  looks  as  though  a  mischievous 
child  had  robbed  it  of  half  its  pinnules.  The  commonest  fern  of 
English  lanes,  Asplenium  adiantum-niyruni,  is  also  unknown  in 
America,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  species  there  which  exactly 
takes  its  place. 

The  throe  extraordinary  genera  with  which  botanists  close  their 
category  of  \hejilicina>,  the  so-called  "  flowering-ferns,"  are  repre- 
sented more  abundantly,  but  not  more  characteristically,  than  in  the 
British  Isles.  For  instance,  we  have  but  one  Osmunda,  the  mngni- 
ficeut  reyalis,  which  makes  all  swampy  places  golden  in  autumn 
with  its  vast  spikes  of  seed  at  the  end  of  .its  pale  fronds;  but  the 
Americans,  in  addition  to  this  their  commonest  species,  have  a 
Clmjtoniana  and  a  cinnamoniana  not  specially  distinct  in  form  or 
structure.  The  genus  botrychiuin,  the  moon-fern  or  lunary,  to  the 
magical  powers  of  which  several  of  the  Elizabethan  poets  bear 
testimony,  is  represented  all  over  both  hemispheres  bv  one  very 
beautiful  species,  which  occurs  as  far  away  as  Kamskhalka.  This 
is  the  only  variety  known  in  the  British  Isles;  but  the  Americana 
possess  no  less  than  seven  species,  several  of  which  lose  the 
peculiar  form  which  we  know  in  the  lunary — that  is,  the  cluster 
of  kidney-shaped  pinna?— and  approximate  the  osmundas  and  even 
the  laetraas  in  shape.  Last  of  all  the  genus  ophioylossutn,  or  adder's 
tongues,  which  are  to  the  races  of  ferns  what  the  lampreys  are  to 
the  race  of  fishes,  has  two  representatives  in  America  as  with  us, 
though  only  one  of  these,  vulyatum,  is  common  to  both  hemi- 
spheres. In  each  case  there  is  besides  this  a  pigmy  species,  a  little 
withered  tongue  a  couple  of  inches  high,  which  is  called 
lutitonicutn  in  Europe,  and  bulbosum  in  America,  the  only  ap- 
parent difference  being  that  the  former  has  a  fibrous  and  the  latter 
a  tuberous  root. 

Among  striking  forms  tbat»occur  among  British  ferns,  and  are 
not  found  in  America,  the  delicate  and  transparent  filmy-ferns, 
hymenophyUum,  are  perhaps  the  most  noticeable  by  their  absence. 
The  English  hard-fern,  Blechnum  spicant,  one  of  the  commonest 
adornments  of  our  moorlands  and  watercourses,  haa  no  near 
relative  across  the  Atlantic.  Our  parsley-fern,  Allosoruserupus,  is 
also  unknown  ;  but  is  represented  by  an  American  parslev-fern, 
Cryptoyramme  acrostichoides,  which  would  seem,  from  Mr.  William- 
son's etching,  to  be  only  distantly  allied  to  the  English  species. 
Of  the  vast  genus  adiantum,  the  true  Maidenhairs, each  continent' 
possesses  one  species  in  its  northern  districts;  ours,  the  hope  and 
despair  of  collectors,  is  Capillus  Veneris;  that  of  the  Northern 
States  is  pedalum,  one  of  the  commonest  inmates  of  our  conserva- 
tories, where  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  bouquets. 

The  American  fern-flora  possesses  a  few  types  unfamiliar  to  us. 
Four  species  of  cheilnnthes  present  us  with  a  curiously  woolly  or 
hirsute  fern,  divided  into  innumerable  pinnules,  and  preserving  the 
pubescence  from  the  root  to  the  very  tips  of  the  fronds.  A  delicate 
genus,  pelleea,  is  recommended  to  gardeners  by  the  deep  purple 
culour  and  eccentric  shape  of  its  principal  species.     The  wood- 
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irdins,  giant  ferns  that  fill  the  swamps  of  Virginia,  resemble  J  But,  though  superior  to  the  Japanese  in  outward  bearing  and 
>thin<?  that  we  know  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.    But,  on  the  '  appearance,  they  are  infinitely  inferior  to  them  in  every  other 


hole,  there  are  only  two  ferns  which  are  entirely  strange  to  us  in 
rm  and  habit.  One  of  these  is  Schizcea  pusiila,  a  dainty  little 
ant  found  in  the  pire  wastes  of  New  Jersey-,  which  throws  up 
.reads  three  or  four  inches  high,  at  the  extreme  end  of  which  is 
stened  a  little  cluster  of  pinna?,  looking,  in  Mr.  Williamson's 
ching,  like  the  very  point  of  a  beech-leaf.  The  other  is  the 
imbing-fern,  Lyyodium  palmalum,  a  plant  stranger  still  to  those 
ho  have  not  seen  it  in  English  conservatories, '-where  its  eccen- 
icity  and  beauty  are  making  it  a  great  favourite.  This  fern 
irows  out  slender,  flexible  stalks  many  feet  in  length,  with  star- 
ke  fronds  at  long  intervals,  the  whole  starting  Irom  a  running 
>ot-stock,  so  that  a  healthy  plant  can  be  trained  over  trellis- 
ork,  and  form  a  little  fairy  bower  for  a  dormouse  or  a  green 
-og.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  strangest  ferns  in  the 
lorld,  and  seems  to  be  quite  abundant  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Williamson's  etchings  are  careful  and  faithful  in  most  in- 
f.ances,  but  the  plates  seem  to  be  worn  and  the  impressions  are 
'itber  faint.  In  some  cases,  where  the  fern  is  a  familiar  British 
faecies,  we  do  not  find  it  characterized  so  faithfully  as  we  should 
ish.  The  illustration  of  rutamuraria,  for  instance,  must  have 
|een  taken  from  a  weak  and  straggling  specimen,  or  else  the 
kbit  of  the  plant  is  very  different  in  America.  It- is  a  curious 
iult,  too,  in  a  botanist,  to  omit  the  one  distinction  between  tricho- 
mona! and  viride,  the  dark  stalk  in  one  case  and  the  pale  one  in  the 
•ther ;  Mr.  Williamson's  etching  makes  viride  the  darker  of  the 
kvo  if  anything.  But  these  are  exceptions,  nnd,  as  a  rule,  the 
tchings  are  very  pretty  in  themselves,  and  exact  from  a  scientific 
k)int  of  view. 


OTES  AND  SKETCHES  FKOM  THE 
NIPON.* 


WILD  COASTS  OF 


JAPAN  has  been  a  favourite  theme  with  authors  of  late.  We 
have  had  works  on  beaten  and  unbeaten  tracks  through  the 
[ountry  and  on  the  arts  and  language  of  the  people,  and  now 
Uaptain  St.  John  supplements  the  information  we  have  thus 
ibtained  by  giving  us  an  account  of  his  shooting  tours  on  the  wild 
;oasts  of  Yesso.  Captain  St.  Jobn  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  he 
vas  induced  to  publish  the  present  work  by  the  advice  of  friends. 
vVe  always  look  on  this  kind  of  announcement  as  ominous.  If 
in  author  has  anything  of  value  to  say,  he  is  generally  well  aware 
if  the  fact,  and  doe?  not  require  the  pressure  of  friends  to  induce 
,iim  to  appear  in  print ;  at  the  same  time  Captain  St.  John's  frank 
iduiission  that  he  has  not  the  same  confidence  as  his  friends  in  the 
probable  success  of  his  book,  and  that  his  sketches  are  "  rough," 
\nd  have  no  pretension  to  bung  scientific,  disarms  criticism  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  compels  us  to  treat  the  book  on  the  level  ho 
bas  chosen  for  it. 

This  being  accepted,  the  book  :s  not  without  its  merit*.  The 
author  visited  parts  of  Japan  which  have  scarcely  been  trodden  by 
iiuy  English  traveller,  except  Miss  Bird,  and  he  had  even  more 
opportunities  of  mixing  with  the  people  than  were  enjoyed  by  that 
adrentaroaJ  lady.  II is  love  of  sport  led  him  into  out-of-the-way 
districts,  and  brought  him  into  communication  with  the  in- 
habitants of  secluded villages,  among  whom  the  native  manners 
and  customs  remain  untainted  with  any  foreign  influences.  But 
with  all  these  advantages  he  never  peered  below  the  surface  of  all 
he  saw  and  heard.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  effort 
to  b  arn  the  language  of  the  people,  but  to  bavo  been  content  to 
observe  and  to  pick  up  scraps  of  information  at  secondhand.  The 
island  of  Yesso,  which  forms  the  chief  subject  of  his  notes,  is  the 
northernmost  portion  of  Japan,  now  that  Saghalien  bas  been 
absorbed  by  the  Bussians,  and  is  interesting  on  account  of  its  phy- 
sical features  and  its  inhabitants.  The  results  of  volcanic  action 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  are  everywhere  apparent,  and  impart  a 
bold  and  striking  aspect  to  the  scenery,  while  the  vegetation, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  rigour  of  the  wintry  skies,  is  luxuriant, 
adds  a  wild  charm  to  the  landscape.  Be.irs,  deer,  wild  boars,  and 
foxes  have  almost  undisputed  possession  of  the  forests,  and  are 
disturbed  only  by  the  occasional  attacks  of  the  native  Ainos,  who 
venture  inland  from  the  coasts  only  to  seek  for  food  in  winter  when 
the  six  <rcs  are  deserted  by  the  fish,  and  for  skins  and  horns  for  the 
purposes  of  trade. 

Of  the  Ainos  themselves  Captain  St.  John  has  not  much  to  tell 
us,  and  on  the  subject  of  their  language  his  information  is  vague. 
"  They  have,"  ho  says,  "  no  written  language.  In  connexion  with 
Japanese  a  mixture  of  both  is  used."  J  laving  disburdened  hirns-lf 
01  this  enigmatic  sentence,  he  parses  on  to  the  more  familiar  subjects 
of  their  appearance,  and  their  manners  and  customs.  Unlike  the 
Japanese,  their  physhyie  is  square  and  powerful, 

their  features  are  regllisr  nnd  good,  nnd  in  expression  derid-dlv  pleating  i 
Ihey  have  m  ille  r  tins  high  t  heek-lmne  nor  oldnpie  ii|.p.-r  <  \.||.|  tierulinr  to 
the  Mongolian  family.  .  .  Th«ir  temple.,  nr»  Mat ;  l-.o  h-  id  t,r...i.|,  ..|ii,lt.-. 
and  high  ;  no  h  of  the  hrnd  Hat  ;  rutin-  hrn<l  round  mul  ».  II  -I,  ij  ,  .|  ;  |h»jr 
(ipsnrr  full,  lint  not  particularly  so,  rye.  very  dark,  eyebrows  *t rni^lit,  nnd 
nnrnlli  I  to  the  nxis  of  the  ortiir*  |  lirjr  most  \»  rnliar  1  li  not'  n-to  is  I  In  n 
iinir,  which  in  very  coarse,  blnck,  lonir,  nnd  straight,  and  in  gnat  profaiiofl 
in  both  sexes.  The  mrn  wcnr  long,  Mowing  lienrds  and  ■>■•>>>. f  u  lies.  I  heir 
entire  body  is  invarinlily  covered  with  hair,  mid  v-rv  Ir-'pienlly  to  an  ex- 
trnordinnry  degree.    'I  he  children  hit  al,...  hairy  little  Hun;;*. 

•  thtuand  Bkitehn  from  thr  Wild  Otmh  nf  tHpm  -,  <r,il<  duptat  an 

Cruiuug  aJUr  Virultt  in  t'/nnen  Wutttt.  Ilv  (  apt  am  II.  IJ.  SI.  John,  U.N. 
Ldinbiirgh  :  Dnviil  DougUs  l3oo. 


respect.  Of  all  civilizing  arts  they  are  completely  ignorant— and, 
indeed,  are  little  removed  from  savages.  Their  dwellings  are  the 
rudest  huts,  and  their  habits  are  filthy.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  peaceable,  honest,  and  hospitable. 

No  gleam  of  a  higher  life  breaks  the  monotonous  dreariness  of 
their  existence.  Religion  they  have  none,  and  their  only  objects 
of  worship  ore  posts  of  peeled  wood,  "whittled  nearly  to  the  top, 
from  which  the  pendent  shavings  fall  down  in  white  curls."  A 
few  birds  and  beasts  have  a  degree  of  sanctity  attaching  to  them, 
and  bears  enjoy  the  doubtful  privilege  of  being  so  highly  esteemed 
for  their  strength  and  courage  that  it  is  the  object  of  every  Aino 
to  kill  as  many  as  he  can,  that  he  may  inherit  the  characteristics 
of  his  victims.  Each  spring  young  bears  are  caught,  which,  after 
having  been  carefully  suckled  by  the  wives  of  the  chiefs,  and 
tended  until  they  are  full-grown,  are  ruthlessly  murdered  at  a 
public  festival,  amid  shouts  of  "  We  kill  you,  0  bears!  come  back 
soon  into  Ainos."  A  feast  follows,  at  which  the  carcases  are  de- 
voured and  an  inordinate  quantity  of  sake,  the  national  spirit,  is 
drunk.  The  subjection  of  these  poor  savages  to  their  more  intel- 
lectual neighbours  is  complete,  aud  the  contempt  in  which  they 
are  held  by  the  Japanese  is  equalled  only  by  the  fear  they  enter- 
tain for  their  masters. 

The  fisheries  of  the  island  furnish  employment  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants.  The  coasts  and  rivers  abound  with 
salmon  and  other  kinds  of  fish,  which  are  exported  to  Japan  and 
China  in  large  quantities.  Captain  St.  John  asserts  that  in  the 
Ishkari  River  6,coo  tons  of  salmon  are  annually  taken  between  the 
end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of  November;  and,  in  partial 
confirmation  of  this  statement,  Miss  Bird  says  that  on  this  river 
20,000  salmon  are  not  uufrequently  landed  in  a  pair  of  seines 
in  one  day.  But,  though  owners  of  all  this  wealth,  the  Ainos 
are  only  allowed  a  small  share  of  the  profits.  Breechloading 
rifles,  ironclads,  and  the  new  universities  of  Yedo  and  Yoko- 
hama are  expensive  institutions;  and,  though  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  protection  or  enlightenment  of  the  Ainos,  they  add 
mightily  to  the  taxes  extracted  from  these  unfortunate  people,  who 
are  called  upon  to  pay  over  to  the  imperial  exchequer  from  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  yields  of  the  fisheries. 

But  the  Ainos  interested  Captain  St.  John  less  than  the  animals 
which  share  the  possession  of  the  island  with  them.  He  is  evi- 
dently not  only  a  sportsman,  but  a  keen  lover  of  natural  history 
also.  Iiis  observations  on  the  habits  of  the  objects  of  the  chase 
are  minute  and  accurate  ;  and  his  book,  if  it  had  no  other  value, 
would  be  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of 
Japan.  Of  the  Japanese  in  the  other  islands  of  the  Japanese 
group  his  verdict  is  in  accord  with  that  of  all  those  acquainted 
with  the  country,  more  especially  as  it  was  before  the  late  mania 
for  everything  European  seized  upon  the  Government.  Their 
kindly  hospitality,  the  cheerfulness  of  their  dispositions,  and  the 
primitive  simplicity  of  their  manners  won  for  them  golden 
opinions  from  travellers,  and  especially  from  those  who  had 
previously  experienced  the  chilling  indifference  of  the  Chinese 
people.  Instead  of  a  studied  coldness,  if  not  direct  rudeness, 
travellers  were  received  in  out-of-the-way  villages  with  a  frank 
and  genial  welcome ;  and,  instead  of  their  arrival  being  the  signal 
for  the  disappearance  of  the  women  and  children,  the  young  girls 
greeted  them  with  a  friendly  OJutyO,  "  ( iood  day  to  you?  "and  busied 
themselves  in  providing  a  comfortable  lodging  for  them.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that,  as  Captain  St.  John  says,  "the  relinedaud 
gentle  manners  of  the  natives  soon  disappear  before  this  Western 
civilization."  The  majority  of  the  foreigners  who  visit. Japan  is  com- 
posed of  merchant  sailors,  who  have  introduced  into  the  ports  all 
the  evils  belonging  to  a  higher  civilization,  with  but  slight  traces 
of  its  moio  elevating  effects.  To  such  influences  a  simple-minded, 
impulsive  people,  such  lis  the  Japanese,  lire  peculiarly  susceptible, 
and,  when  foreign  liquor  accompanies  these  debased  foreign  munneis, 
druiil.enne.'s,  conrsone.-s,  ai.d  vulgarity  naturally  follow. 

A  curious  illu.-trulion  of  the  inferior  position  occupied  by 
Japanese  women  wns  observed  by  Captain  St.  John  at  the  harbour 
of  Matoya,  where  a  particular  kind  of  edible  ir.iweed  is  found  in 
large  quantities.  The  divers  employed  to  collect  the  weed  were, 
he  noticed,  all  women,  and  on  inquiring  the  reason  ho  was  told 
that,  in  consequence  of  a  man  having  been  on  one  occasion 
seriously  bitten  by  a  largo  fish  when  engaged  in  the  work,  it  was 
now  deemed  advi-able  to  employ  women  only:  — 

At  low  writer  [snys  the  author,  in  .1.  ribing  the  Operation* of  the  divers] 
number*  of  boats  put  out  from  the  village*,  having  one  man  and  right  or 

ten  "        i  In  each.    The  mnn  manages  thl  boat)  wMll  tin-  women  strip 

nnd  dro;>  quietly  into  the  water.  Knell  woman  hns  n  luh,  which  flnnls  on 
thr  uit.n-i-  until  tilled  by  thr  owner's  repeatedly  diving  nml  bringing  n 
li  in-lliil  of  weed  up  nt  «  lime.  These,  women  remain  god  I  water  ahout 
thirty  ond  i,  and   oning  to  the  surface  Moat  about  a*  muoh  nt  hollo- 
as n  lot  of  seal*,  diving  IgaJa  in  a  very  short  lime,  .  .  ,  For  I  wo  hours 
or  morn  Ihey  will  sti-k  to  their  work,  then  coming  on  shore  rd and  or  si|tint 

roand  n  ben  tire,  li  rtited  on  puri>oM,  In  some  shelkrsd  nook.  Hem  they 

flint  and  bake  III-  ir  olive. rolonrrd  bodies  to  n  go- id  hrirlt  >lu<t  red. 

Having  completed  hi-  service  in  Japan,  ('apt, in  St.  John 
mil.  . |  f,,r  Hong  Kong,  where  h«  exchanged  his  hitherto  iM-ncoful 
o  ciipntion  of  mrveying  for  an  nctivn  pursuit  of  pirates,  ft.  is  mi 
undoubted  fact  that  the  southern  counts  of  China  are  infested  by 
pfaatW,  who  prey,  not  only  on  the  junks  of  their  countrymen,  but 
on  becalmed  sailing  vessels  and  hiu.iII  pa  o-ngi-r  steamers  be- 
longing to  foreigtn-ts,  aud  no  doubt  Cipi.un  Si.  J>-lui  did  good 
service  in  lb-  rai  ls  ho  nmdo  iijion  their  haunts,  lint  lliern  U  nn 
uir  of  wholesale  condemnation  in  his  narrative  of  his  iinti-pinuii  ul 
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cruises  which  suggests  the  unpleasant  thought  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  ho  may  in  some  instances  have  heen  mistaken.  In  lact, 
on  one  occasion,  a  party  of  English  friends,  who  ventured  to 
approach  his  vessel  in  a  junk,  very  narrowly  escaped  l)eing  raked 
By  his  ever-ready  Armstrong  before  they  could  givo  him  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  no  pirates.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
outward  appearance  of  a  piratical  junk  to  distinguish  it  from 
an  honest  trader.  They  are  both  fully  armed,  one  for  offence 
and  the  other  for  defence.  It  is  only,  therefore,  on  overwhelming 
evidence  that  any  condemnation  can  be  arrived  at.  This,  judging 
from  what  Captain  St.  Johu  tells,  ho  does  not  always  seem  to  have 
had,  and  yet  ho  had  no  hesitation  in  attacking  and  destroying 
whole  fleets  of  junks.  All  this  portion  of  hi3  work  is,  however,  a 
tale  of  bygone  days;  post  rank  was  still  to  be  won,  and  the 
author  could  boast  but  of  a  gunboat  as  his  domain.  This  ana- 
chronism illustrates  ono  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  book.  We 
are  never  sure  of  what  year  the  author  is  speaking.  It  is  true  that 
dates  are  occasionally  mentioned,  but  when  three  separate  tours  of 
service  in  Japan  are  referred  to,  and  events  are  related  which  oc- 
curred on  more  than  one  visit  to  China,  the  medley  is  likely  to 
result  in  some  mental  confusion.  His  description  of  the  scene  of 
tho  death  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on  the  island  of  Chang-chuen  is  an 
instance  in  point.  The  casual  reader  would  naturally  imagine  that  the 
spot  was  now  the  same  "  God-forsaken  sort  of  place  "  that  Captain 
St.  John  describes ;  whereas  for  more  than  a  decade  a  handsome 
little  chapel  has  covered  the  spot  where  the  saint  died,  and  where 
bis  body  awaited  its  removal  to  its  present  resting-place  at  Goa. 

Of  Captain  St.  John's  style  we  cannot  say  much  in  praise,  and 
though  the  work  is  not  without  interest,  its  materials  are  of  so 
fragmentary  and  personal  a  nature  that  it  is  likely  to  enjoy  a  higher 
estimation  among  his  friends  than  among  the  public  at  large. 


TWO  MINOR  NOVELS.* 

TN  spite  of  all  the  vices  laid  by  novelists  at  the  door  of  the 
JL  higher  classes,  they  have  generally  been  admitted  to  possess 
the  virtue  of  self-restraint  in  language  and  outward  manners.  The 
nobly-born  gentlemen  and  ladies,  on  the  contrary,  whose  sayings 
and  doings  fill  the  pages  of  Divided  present  a  singular  combination 
of  impulse  and  calculation.  They  pour  out  their  feelings  on  the 
most  delicate  subjects  to  utter  strangers,  they  abuse  their  nearest 
relations  in  terms  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  Seven  Dials, 
at  the  same  moment  that  they  are  laying  elaborate  jilans  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  own  desires.  Their  conduct  is  neither  pro- 
bable nor  pleasant.  At  the  opening  of  the  story  the  heroine, 
Sylvia  Fortiss,  daughter  of  a  baronet  living  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  presents  herself  before  an  eminent  physician  to  whom 
she  is  completely  unknown,  and  tells  him  that  she  means  to  feign 
illness  in  order  that  he  may  be  called  in-,  and  despatch  her  to 
Brighton  for  a  change  of  air.  At  Brighton  she  will  find  Mr. 
Percy  Meynell,  a  penniless  young  man,  to  whom  she  had  engaged 
herself,  but  whom  she  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure 
laid  on  her  by  her  mother,  in  favour  of  a  rich,  stupid,  and  coarse 
Mr.  Lionel  Wyndham,  in  a  few  days  to  become  her  bridegroom. 
"What  is  her  object  in  this  trip  to  the  seaside  does  not  clearly 
appear,  as  she  announces  in  the  same  breath  her  intention  to  fulfil 
her  promise  to  her  jiance  ;  but  sense  is  not  the  leading  character- 
istic of  any  of  the  people  in  Divided.  The  doctor  declines  to 
further  this  scheme,  and  the  marriage  takes  place  as  arranged. 
Mr.  Meynell,  the  discarded  lover,  makes  up  his  mind  that  the  path 
of  duty  leads  him  to  take  a  rich  wife,  and  he  expresses  this  deter- 
mination with  the  frankness  and  good  taste  common  to  all  the 
characters: — 

"  Toot  child,  poor  dear  sweet  child,"  he  hail  said  [the  observation  refers 
to  Sylvia],  "the  loves  me,  and  I  love  her  with  all  my  heart,  but  nothing 
save  misery  can  be  the  consequence.  For  her  sake,  do  less  than  for  my 
own,  I  will  put  a  harrier  hetween  us  which  even  love  cannot  overleap  ;  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  ask  old  Faulkner  to  give  me  Margaret.  She  isn't 
altogether  disagreeable,  and,  if  I  am  to  he  married,  I  may  as  well  take  her 
and  her  money.  Besides,  I  have  tiirted  desperately  by  reason  of  my 
wretchedness,  and  if  I  retreat  now,  1  shall  get  into  bad"  odour  with  all  wary 
mothers.  Yes !  It  is  better  for  Sylvia  that  I  make  Miss  Faulkner  my  wile 
as  soon  as  posMblc." 

This  delicate-minded  young  man,  who  has  such  limited  ideas  about 
love's  power  of  overleaping  barriers,  does  uot,  however,  marry  the 
heiress.  She  breaks  off  the  engagement  at  the  last  moment  in 
favour  of  a  lord,  and  Percy  speaks  of  the  affair  in  these  terms : — 

"  Hoard  the  news  ?  "  he  s:iid  to  every  acquaintance  he  encountered. 
"  What  news  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  ahout  myself  j  just  a  little  agreeable  trifle,  you  know." 
Soon  after  this  Mr.  Wyndham  is  drowned  when  skating,  and  his 
rival  plucks  up  heart,  and  when  the  first  year  has  elapsed  proposes 
again,  and  is  rejected.  Then  Mr.  Meynell  resolves  to  work  at  the 
Bar,  and  betakes  himself  to  Bloomsbury,  where  he  boards  with  a 
struggling  barrister  and  well-connected  wife.  It  is  curious  to 
notice  the  way  in  which  Bloomsbury  is  looked  on  by  all  the  cha- 
racters— by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  sensible,  as  well  as  by 
those  who  are  not.  If  Bloomsbury  were  a  little  back  slum  in 
Bermondsey  they  could  not  be  in  more  complete  ignorance  of 
its  geography.    It  is  uo  less  instructive  to  notice  the  mauner 
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in  which  professional  men  are  regarded,  and  regard  themselw 
Lady  Fortiss  herself,  the  wife  of  a  baronet,  contemplates 
lady  who  marries  a  barrister,  or  her  own  daughter,  who  ultimate! 
wishes  to  marry  the  eminent  physician,  with  much  the  8MB 
feelings  that  a  countess  two  hundred  years  ago  would  have  entto 
tained  when  she  hoard  of  a  projected  alliance  between  a  child 
her  own  and  the  family  chaplain  or  the  village  apothecary.  Et« 
the  more  democratic  members  of  her  world  only  admit  people  en 
gaged  in  professions  on  sufferance,  and  are  the  subject  of  man' 
comments  for  inviting  even  men  of  genius  to  their  evening  partiei 
Nor  does  this  point  of  view  seem  strange  to  the  physician — we  a* 
not  thrown  so  intimately  into  the  company  of  the  barrister.  I 
know  I  am  not  her  equal  in  station,"  says  Dr.  Clarke  Tayl 
when  he  is  proposing  for  Sylvia,  and  it  appears  perfectly  natufl 
to  all  parties  that  ho  should  so  consider  himself. 

The  language  of  Divided  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the, 
plot  and  the  characters. 

"  Mamma,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  "  [observes  the  elder  daughtjL 
of  Lady  Fortiss].  "Mrs.  Meynell  told  you  a  horrid  lie,  a  mean  lie  too] 
ahout  the  people  Percy  is  living  with.  Do  you  know  who  they  are?  .  M 
Mrs.  Walsinghamc,  the  vulgar  woman  in  whose  house  youn^  Meynell  hat 
taken  up  his  abode,  is  the  daughter  of  your  friend  Gladys,  and  of  liiin  who| 
would  now  be  Lord  Milbury." 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  naivete,  of  the  assumption  thai! 
vulgarity  was  impossible  to  the  daughter  of  one  who  might  havel 
become  a  lord ;  but  we  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that  Mrs.! 
Walsiughame  was  possessed  of  very  remarkable  qualities,  for  shel 
could  contrive  to  keep  her  two  children  spotlessly  clean  in  a  small 
house  in  Bloomsbury  at  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  English! 
tongue  is  not,  however,  good  enough  to  express  the  sentiments  ol 
these  high-born  people,  who,  like  the  gods  in  Homer,  have  a 
language  different  from  that  of  mortals.  French  and  Italian 
epithets  are  scattered  liberally  through  the  pages,  in  a  manner! 
suggestive  of  the  game  iu  which  noun3  and  adjectives  are  given  at 
hazard,  and  it  is  left  to  the  skill  of  each  person  to  bring  them  into 
the  story.  "Lady  Fortiss  was  a  little  surprised  by  the  quietl 
dignity  with  which  Mrs.  Walsiughame"  (the  daughter  of  the 
possible  lord)  "  received  her  overtures  of  friendship  on  the  occa^ 
sion  of  her  second  call  in  Taviton  Street,  but  she  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  to  herself  in  petto  that  it  was  very  ' good  form.'" 
"  You  are  no  judge  of  the  comme-il-faut,"  observes  another 
lady.  li '  I  knew  her  very  well,'  said  Percy,  trying  to  be  de</agit 
but  looking  a  little  disturbed  " ;  and  again,  a  few  pages  on,  "  She- 
had  not  exclaimed  '  Who  can  it  be  from  '  or  'One  of  Tompkins* 
stupid  letters,  I  shan't  read  it  now,'  as  we  all  do  exclaim  when  we 
are  perfectly  dega/je  (sic)  as  to  our  correspondents." 

But  perhaps  it  is  hypercritical  to  quarrel  with  our  author  over 
her  choice  of  foreign  words,  when  the  English  her  characters  in- 
dulge in  leaves  so  much  to  be  desired — almost  as  much  indeed  as 
their  sentiments.  "  Very  so  "  is  a  favourite  mode  of  expression 
with  them.  However,  elegance  of  language  is  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman  who,  after  his  wife's  desperate  illness, 
remarks  to  her  doctor,  "  They  tell  me  she  is  going  on  well — where'* 
the  proof  of  it  so  long  as  she  lies  there  looking  so  detestably 
weedy  ?  "  from  another  gentleman  who  says  of  the  heiress  to 
whom  he  had  proposed  for  her  money,  "  I  would  not  marry  the- 
woman  now  if  the  alternative  was  penal  servitude  for  life  " ;  or 
from  ladie3  who  speak  of  their  male  acquaintances  without  any 
handle  to  their  names. 

With  Mrs.  Burnett's  name  on  the  title-page  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  A  Fair  Barbarian  is  quite  another  sort  of  book.  The  fair 
barbarian  is,  in  fact,  a  very  rich  and  pretty  girl  from  Nevada, 
who  drops  unexpectedly  into  the  midst  of  a  little  town  like  Cran- 
ford  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novels  to  pay  her  aunt  a  visit.  Her  calm 
self-possession  and  elegant  toilettes  produce  a  great  sensation 
among  the  old  maids  and  young  ladies,  who  are  all  accustomed  to 
take  their  fashions  from  Miss  Chickie,  the  one  milliner  of  the 
place,  and  their  manners  from  Ladyr  Theobald,  their  autocrat. 
Octavia,  however,  unlike  Miss  Daisy  Miller,  of  whom  she  some- 
times reminds  us,  is  merely  frank,  not  fast.  She  is  willing,  and 
even  anxious,  to  learn  English  way9  of  behaving,  though  6he 
admits  that  it  is  not  as  nice  to  be  found  fault  with  as  she  expected 
it  would  be.  But,  notwithstanding  her  simplicity,  she  has  a  trait 
which  has  occasionally  surprised  us  in  other  American  girls 
of  whom  we  have  read — we  mean  the  way  they  pause  and  con- 
sider any  remark  made  to  them  before  they  reply  to  it.  If  an 
English  maiden  has  nothing  ready  to  answer  at  the  moment  she 
changes  the  subject ;  but  an  American  weighs  the  question  care- 
fully, and  then  gives  her  opinion,  a  plan  which  undeniably  has  its 
advantages.  A  very  pretty  and  pathetic  contrast  to  Octavia  is 
provided  in  Lucia  Gaston,  the  down-trodden  granddaughter  of 
Lady  Theobald.  Lucia  is  by  nature  of  as  open  and  true  a  dispo- 
sition as  the  girl  she  wishes  to  take  for  'her  friend,  but  she  has 
been  driven  into  little  concealments  by  the  >ternness  of  her  grand- 
mother, and  thus  her  love  of  truth  and  her  desire  for  peace  are  per- 
petually at  war.  Octavia  produces  a  great  effect  on  her,  and  she  feels 
impelled  at  times  to  speak  out  her  own  opinion,  because  she  knows 
it  is  her  temptation  to  be  silent  and  cowardly,  yet  is  visited 
by  pangs  of  remorse  afterwards,  lest  she  should  have  been 
pert  or  ungrateful.  There  is  much  delicacy  in  this  little 
portrait,  and  the  reader  feels  happier  when  Lucia  is  allowed  to 
marry  in  her  own  way,  though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  order 
to  produce  this  desirable  end,  Mrs.  Burnett  should  have  introduced 
the"  name  of  a  living  English  nobleman  into  the  story.  We  do 
not  feel  much  anxiety  as  to  Octavia.  She  is  a  pleasant,  lovable 
girl ;  but  no  one  could  doubt  her  ability  to  take  her  own  way, 
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id  get  the  better  of  circumstances.    A  Fair  Barbarian  lias,  on  | 
ie  whole,  pleased  us  better  than  any  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  other 
>oks,  full  of  cleverness  though  those  may  be.    Fortunately  there 
no  dialect  in  the  book,  for  Mrs.  Burnett  has  hitherto  depended 
to  much  on  her  clever  use  of  provincial  dialects. 


M.  VALERIUS  MARTTALIS." 

[T  is  perhaps  not  wonderful  that  a  terse  and  appreciative  trans- 
lation of  Martial  should  be  to  seek— nay,  that  even  prose 
lemons  and  literal  renderings  should  strike  the  scholarly  reader  as 
Inadequate — because  his  fame  depends  on  his  pathos  as  well  as  his 
[Tumour,  and  he  shines  in  tenderness  and  beauty  as  well  as  in  lighter 
leecriptions  and  vers  de  societe.  Perhaps  therefore  it  is  unfair  to 
jxpect  that  the  great  and  unique  epigrammatist  should  be  repre- 
sented in  any  one  version  with  unvarying  success,  and  certainly 
Ive  have  found  it  so  in  some  two  or  three  French  versions,  and 
jnore  than  one  or  two  English  translations  in  prose  or  metre. 
'We  have  now  before  us-  two  volumes,  a  translation  and  a  eom- 
j>endious  edition  of  the  author ;  the  former  like  Martial  in  the 
:haracter  he  gives  of  himself,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  by  starts, 
out,  on  the  whole,  possessed  of  considerable  merit;  the  latter, 
he  careful  and  often  ingenious  work  of  a  ripe  scholar  and  tutor 
who  has,  besides  giving  to  young  students  a  careful  selection  of  the 
Dest  epigrams,also  taken  considerable  pains  to  correct  and  reduce  the 
(exaggerated  estimates  of  German  Professors  such  as  W.  S.  Teuffel 
bn  the  average  morality  of  Martial.  He  reckons  him  as  one  of 
several  literary  names  of  excellence  imported  from  Spain  into  Rome 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  which  laid  claim 
to  real  genius,  and  were  masters  in  their  particular  branch  of 
art.  He  was  born  at  Bilbilis,  a  Roman  colony  on  a  rock  over  the 
river  Salo,  famed  for  its  gold  and  its  steel  manufacture  ;  and  his 
parents,  Fronto  and  Flaxilla,  were  rich  enough  to  give  him  educa- 
tion and  culture,  though  probably  nothing  in  the  way  of  money. 
To  Rome  he  went  at  twenty-three,  about  six  year3  before  Nero's 
death,  carrying,  perhaps,  letters  to  the  house  of  Seneca,  from 
Spain,  and  so  gaining  introduction  to  the  house  of  the  Pisos.  It  does 
not  seem  that  he  ever  followed  any  calling  save  literature  ;  and 
our  clear  information  of  his  life  from  himself  begins  about  five 
years  after  Domitian's  accession,  a.d.  86.  Under  him  he  retained 
the  notice  of  the  palace  he  had  gained  under  Titus,  as  well  as  the 
distinction  of  "  Jus  Trium  Liberorum,"  and  the  "  Tribunatus 
Semestris,"  i.e.  a  military  tribuneship  resigned  after  six  months, 
though  conveying  equestrian  privileges  for  life.  Besides  getting 
Roman  citizenship  from  the  Court  of  Domitian  for  several 
provincials,  he  does  not  seern  to  have  got  many  more  marks  of 
palace  favour  than  an  occasional  invitation  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Stephen- 
son shows,  without  Imperial  favour  Martial  got  considerable 
presents  for  his  verse3,  and  the  client's  sportula  of  more  than 
centum  quadrantes,  as  well  as  the  occasional  presents  of  the 
Saturnalia.  Mr.  Stephenson  makes  it  pretty  plain  that  the  poet's 
poverty  must  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  many  a  modern 
literary  man  would  be  content  with  Martial's  means.  He  pro- 
bably had  his  Nomentan  villa  before  that  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Quirinal.  Mr.  Stephenson  too  has  cleared  Martial  of  another 
gratuitous  charge— namely,  the  imputation  of  gross  immo- 
rality; "There  is  no  evidence  that  ho  participated  in  tlio 
grosser  vices  of'his  time.  His  gravest  fault  seems  to  have  been  to 
laugh  where  he  should  have  felt  shame,  and  made  literary 
capital  out  of  other  men's  vices."  He  refutes  Teull'ul's  unjust 
statement  that  the  subjects  of  Martial's  epigrams  are  mostly  from 
the  obscene  side  of  real  life.  Much  that  has  been  said  of 
his  fulsome  flattery  of  Domitian  is  excusable  on  the  score  of  his 
necessity  of  Court  patronage  and  his  predisposition  to  magnify 
Domitian's  merits  and  overlook  his  faults.  And  a  great  deal 
is  atoned  by  warni-hearted  kindliness  to  inferiors,  the'  scopo  he 
affords  to  incidents  of  genuine  pathos,  the  indignation  ho  feels  at 
acts  of  selfi-ih  cruelty,  and  which  is  exhibited  in,  for  example, 
i.  88,  on  the  grave  of  the  slave-boy  Alciinus,  or,  ii.  66,  the  cruel 
punishment  inflicted  by  a  Roman  lady  on  her  tirewoman  I'lecma. 
It  may  be  well  to  quote  Mr.  Webb's  versions  of  these  at  this 
point,  adding  such  light  on  b  .th  as  Mr.  Stephenson  throws  in. 
That  on  AJcimui  alludes  to  tbo  open  space  fringing  the  high 
roads  round  the  city  which  formed  the  Roman  cemeteries, 
"  Alcime  qaem  nptanj  domino  ecwcentibui  nnnis,''  kc. : — 

Torn  from  thv  master's  home  by  fnt<-. 

Loved  youth,  in  bcnuty's  opening  bloom, 
N>  I'nrinn  marble's  tottering  might 

Willi  transient  splendour  in:irk<  thy  tomb. 
For  then  be.idc  l.nbicnn  w.iv 

The  bo*  her  pliant  bronchi  rfsr., 
A  ti<l  there  the  vine's  dark  shadows  play 

Wi  r  grass  Hint  *  dewy  with  my  Uni». 
Accept,  dear  youth,  whnt  grief  BM  done  ; 

'I'll n*  lasting  honour  shall  thou  crave. 
I  ssk  when  rate  my  lire  Inn  spun 

That  such  M  these  may  deck  my  (jrnvc. — I'.  5  (Wrbbj. 

As  Mr.  St  j      1  on  note*,  I,m  n  rum  is  Srhneidewin's  spelling  on 

•  Selected  fC/titiriim*  "J  Minimi.  I.diled,  with  Notes,  Introduction,  nnd 
Appendi'  <■',  I -\    li'ev.  II.  M.  Me;d|iTl«UI,   M.A.,   lie  el  Alastei  1, 1   M.  I'eti  i  s 
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the  faith  of  the  best  editions.  The  road  ran  past  the  Labicium, 
La  Colonna  fifteen  miles  from  Rome.  Levi,  in  v.  2,  suggests  the 
sepulchral  form,  "  S.T.T.L.  Sit  tibi  terra  levis."  Some  understand 
buxos  and  prata  to  mean  wreaths  of  box  leaves  and  meadow 
flowers ;  others,  trees  and  turf,  as  is  most  in  keeping  with  v.  8, 
"  Hinc  tibi  perpetuo  tempore  rivet  honor."  Jeremy  Taylor,  as 
Mr.  Amos  notes  in  his  Martial  and  the  Moderns,  introduces  the  two 
last  lines  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  the  Countess  of  Carbery  ;  Pope 
imitates  their  burden  in  his  "  Elegy  on  the  Memory  of  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady " — "  What  though  no  weeping  loves  thy  ashes 
grace,"  &c. 

The  other  deals  with  the  cruelty  exercised  by  a  Roman  dame  on 
her  tiring-woman,  which  the  poet  says  made  her  deserve  her  head- 
shaving.  The  Romans  fancied  the  touch  of  a  salamander  would 
make  the  hair  drop  off.  "  Unus  de  toto  peccaverat  orhe 
comarum  " : — 

Of  all  the  ringlets  that  within 

The  head's  encircling  cluster  lie, 
Ill-fasten'd  by  .1  faltering  pin, 

A  single  curl  had  slipped  awry. 
With  the  same  glass,  in  which  she  spies 

This  fault,  the  fair  her  vengeance  sped, 
Beneath  the  blow  Plocusa  lies 

Struck  down  with  bruised  and  bleeding  head. 

Henceforward  each  ill-omened  tress 

Let  Lalage  disordered  wear ; 
And  never  more  may  handmaid  dress 

The  locks  of  such  a  maniac's  hair. 
Let  salamander  mar  their  grace, 

Or  ruthless  razor  shave  them  clean  ; 
That  so  the  inirror'd  form  we  trace 

May  match  the  glass  in  which  'tis  seen. — P.  17. 

In  the  1 1 8th  Epigram  of  Book  I.  is  a  good  epigram  in  witty  reply  to 
a  stingy  friend  who  asked  the  loan  of  Martial's  book.  He  is  told  he 
may  buy  at  small  cost  and  trouble,  but  is  hiding  his  meanness  under 
a  pretended  compliment.  The  whole  is  done  in  prose  by  Mr.  Amos 
in  Martial  and  the  Moderns,  p.  62,  and  from  v.  10  to  18  in  the 

Westminster  Review,  p.  444  (see  Mart.  1 1 8,  1,  "  Occurris  quotiens 

Luperce  nobis")  : — 

As  often  as  you  meet  me,  Lupercus,  you  immediately  say,  "  May  I  send 
my  slave  boy  that  you  may  give  him  your  book  of  epigrams  that  1  may 
return  as  soon  as  I  have  read  it."  I  answer,  "There  is  no  need  to  put  vour 
boy  to  such  trouble.  Tis  far  to  come  to  the  pear-tree,  and  I  live  up  three 
pair  of  stairs,  and  those  high  ones  (sed  ultis).  You  can  get  what  you  want 
much  nearer.  You  often  walk  into  Argiletntn  [  =  Paternoster"  Kow  ?]  ; 
you  will  And  there  a  .shop  opposite  Ciesar's  forum  ;  its  door-posts  from  top 
to  bottom  arc  covered  witlunscriptions,  from  which  you  may  soon  learn  tho 
names  of  all  the  poets  whose  works  are  fcr  sale.  Seek  for  me  out  of  these. 
You  need  not  ask  Atrectus  (for  this  is  the  name  of  the  master  of  the  shop) 
if  he  can  find  me.  He  will  hand  my  book  down  from  the  first  or  second 
nest,  bound  with  purple  and  polished  with  pumice,  for  the  price  of  live 
denarii."  "  You  are  not  worth  so  much,"  quoth  Lupercus.  "You  speak 
wisely,"  say  I. 

We  have  preferred  the  prose  because  given  in  full,  whereas  the 
verse  is  somewhat  abridged,  both  equally  indicating  the  book- 
shops and  their  old-fashioned  sig;n-iiames.  Domitian,  we  rind,  was 
born  in  the  sixth  or  Pomegranate  quarter  of  the  city. 

In  .Mart.  Ep.  i.  43,  Martial  has  a  lively  epigram  on  a  stingy 
host,  who  set  before  his  many  guests  nothing  but  a  starved  boar 
to  eat.    It  begins 

Bis  tibi  treceni  fuimns,  Manoine,  vocati, 

and  is  rendered  thus  by  James  Elphinstone,  a  fair  versifier  of 
1782:— 

Thine  invited  were  yesterday,,  tlancio,  threescore  : 
Nor  win  anything  served  to  "thy  gue.-ls  hut  a  boar. 
Not  the  grapes  that  the  hut  from  their  parent  depend, 
Nor  the  apples  that  with  the  sweet  pippin  contend, 
Nor  the  pears  that  arc  bound  by  the  flmberly  broom, 
Or  pomegranates  most  like  Decline;  roses  in  bloom. 
Not  a  cone  of  rich  clots,  from  the  country  afar, 
Not  1111  olive  Plenum  had  pent  in  a  jur, 
Naked  A  per  ipiitc  harmless  the  company  charmed, 

And  cobIm  ed  himself  slam  by  n  pigmy  unarmed. 

Hut  our  even  had  the  sense,  w  iiieli  nlone  he  would  feast. 
On  thfl  MDd  we  have  oltcn  admired  Mich  n  beast. 
Ileuco  to  thco  be  a  tusker  presented  110  mote, 
lint  be  thou,  Clwiiiilemiis-like,  served  to  a  boar. 

Tho  use  of  "  bis  tridrai"  for  an  Indefinite  number  of  the  "tnttt- 

inula"  or  pippin",  nnd  the  rural  milk-cheeses  of  conical  shape 
from  Sassina  111  linbria,  are  duly  paralleled  by  Mr.  Stephenson, 
who  also  point!  out  tho  play  on  the  meanings  of  potto  CO  servo 
at  table,  exhibit  in  arena,  and  simply  to  set.  "  Mny  you  never 
sit  tlown  to  a  bo  ir  after  tbi-,  bnl  be  set  down  face  to  dice  to  the 
boar  that  l(ill«d  Chat  ideniux."  .Marti.il  is  very  flush  of  epigrams 
on  disappointed  dinner-hunters  ol  the  type  ol  Solius,  such  as  tiro 
Lib.  ii.,  xi.,  xiv.,  nndxwii.  Tim  Inst  is  loo  long-  to  quote,  but 
explains  i-xbinislivlv  why  S.  lius  has  h  clouded  brow,  nnd  liis'iigly 
nosn  nearly  touches  th,.  ground;  it  is  no  friend's  Into,  or  friend 
wile,  dr  slave'.,  death;  I  I  teward  or  lnilill'  has  proved  delimiter.' 
It  is  hut  that  he  dines  ut  home.  Ode  xxvii.  is  shorter  and  more 
manngcnble,  im'l  begins 

Lmi'l.intciii  Ni'ium  iuhid  cum  relin  tendit 

Areipp.iv..  l..((M.,|v«|,litroiiu»nan»i 
"  ',•!'"  1  "'  ■•"  '■•  :   ■•"  "eu::e,"  "beale," 

II'  e  vol.11  .  facia  e-t  jam  tibi  <  omio  ;  laee. 

It  has  been  thus  translated  anonymously: — 

•  Angling  for  dinner;  t.'harlex,  nt  every  linn 

I  'cad  I        puts  mo  lo  Urn  hlu»h  I 

Delicious!  charming!  exipii.il- I  Divine! 
lluah,  Clinrlvf  S  yuu'\c  i.inmiI  your  velunU!  huaal 
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Hero  follows  a  version  by  Mr.  Webb  of  an  epigram  on  one  who 
painted  Lair  on  hid  bald  scalp  with  black  ointment.  Martial  tells 
him  he  will  never  need  a  barber — a  sponge  would  at  any  time 
shavo  bis  bead  (vi.  lvii.  p.  69,  Webb)  : — 

Mentiria  licti.s  ongoenti,  Phoebe,  capillos. 

Your  head  with  unguents  you  besmear, 

Ami  counterfeited  lucks  appear; 

Ami,  Phoebus,  with  this  painted  bail 

You  cover  all  the  part  that's  bare. 

Ko  need  of  scissors  for  this  head  ; 

A  sponge  will  shave  it  clean  instead. 

Mr.  Stephenson  compares  this  epigram  with  vi.  74,  where  the  best 
reading  of  v.  2  is  u  Ualvam  tnfilem  semitatus  iwguento"  (though 
some  have  read  semitactus,  half-touched) ;  the  poet  speaks  of  one 
who  has  "  walks  (semltss)  of  coloured  pomade  between  the  wisps  of 
hail  on  his  bald  head." 

Evenr  one  is  acquainted  with  some  form  of  the  jest  about  good 
water  being  dearer  at  Ravenna  than  wine,  and  we  shall  quote  Mr. 
Webb's  version  as  our  last  sample  for  brevity,  though  for  variety's 
sake  we  should  have  preferred  to  find  room  for  the  description 
of  Faustinus's  Villa  at  ii.iite  (iii.  58).  The  former  runs  in 
Latin: — 

C&llidus  ioiposuit  nuper  mthi  copo  Ravenna; ; 
Cum  peterem  mixtum,  vendidit  illc  mcrum. 

I  at  Ravenna  chanced  to  dine, 

And  found  mine  host  a  cheat : 
For  when  I  asked  for  tempered  wine, 

The  rascal  sold  me  neat. 

The  reason  for  the  badness  of  Ravenna's  water  lies  in  the  epithet 
"  paludosa,"  and  on  its  having  been  built  on  piles  in  a  lagune. 

No  reviewer  can  hope  to  note  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  epigrams 
or  epigrammatic  translations  of  Martial  ;  indeed,  it  were  well  if 
encouragement  could  be  given  to  a  picnic  version  of  a  century  or 
two  of  the  best.  Haply  when  Professor  Mayor  of  Cambridge 
shall  have  matured  bis  expected  critical  and  explanatory  com- 
mentary, we  shall  be  in  a  Letter  position  to  get  amateur  "  scrinia 
reclusa." 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

VOLTAIRE  has  made  the  history  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden  (1)  classical,  and  his  biography,  with  all  its  super- 
ficiality and  inaccuracy,  will  probably  survive  the  more  laborious 
works  of  better-informed  writers.  In  fact,  the  history  of  Charles  is 
not  one  of  those  for  which  a  minute  accuracy  of  detail  is  essential. 
The  broad  outlines  of  the  Swedish  monarch's  career  are  unmis- 
takable, and  unalterable  by  any  amount  of  scrutiny,  and  the  per- 
manent effects  of  his  meteoric  transit  across  the  field  of  European 
politics  were  too  insignificant  to  call  the  special  faculties  of  the 
philosophical  historian  into  exercise.  There  is  much  more  room 
lor  a  professed  military  historian  like  Captain  von  Sarauw,  who, 
at  the  same  time,  while  mainly  occupied  in  the  study  of  the 
romantic  paladin  and  heaven-born  strategist,  does  not  by  any 
means  neglect  the  politician,  who,  if  not  himself  precisely  a  states- 
man, exercised  for  a  long  time  a  powerful  influence  on  the  deli- 
berations of  most  European  Cabinets.  It  is  solely  in  these  points 
of  view  that,  apart  from  the  singularity  of  his  character,  Charles 
deserves  remark,  for  he  represented  no  great  principle,  and  at 
most  only  a  personal  and,  if  strictly  analysed,  selfish  policy. 
Captain  von  Sarauw  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  the  Swedish 
historians,  who  have,  he  says,  either  been  mere  compilers,  or 
else  have  misunderstood  anil  misrepresented  their  hero.  His 
own  estimate  of  Charles  is  much  more  favourable  than 
usual.  He  acquits  him  of  the  mere  appetite  of  fame  and 
conquest  usually  laid  to  his  charge,  and  declares  the  mainspring  of 
his  actions  to  have  been  his  uuwillingness  to  suffer  Sweden  to 
descend  from  the  position  among  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe  to 
which  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  raised  her.  The  situation  was  a 
radically  false  one.  Favourable  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of 
a  long  succession  of  monarchs,  had  given  Sweden  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent, 
population,  or  resources.  Charles  wished  to  keep  that  place,  and 
all  his  actions  in  the  field  and  in  the  Cabinet  were  directed  with 
rigid  consistency  to  that  end.  Success  in  the  long  run  was  im- 
possible, and  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  early  part  of  his 
?«1gn  served  merely  to  d»aw  him  on  into  enterprises  utterly  beyond 
the  strength  of  his  kingdom.  The  fatal  day  of  Pultowa  found  the 
hitherto  invincible  hero  in  such  desperate  circumstances  that  the 
fcituation  could  hardly  have  been  altered  by  a  victory.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  for  which  there  is  unquestionably  much  to  be  said, 
Charles's  career  acquires  a  dramatic  as  well  as  a  ronialitic  interest 
otherwise  wanting  to  it.  He  appears  as  the  victim  of  a  fatality 
as  inexorable  as  that  which  obtains  in  Greek  tragedy.  Captain 
von  Sarauw  makes  the  best  case  be  can  for  his  hero  on  every 
point,  and  certainly  seems  to  show  that  policy,  as  well  as  stubborn- 
ness, may  have  inspired  his  apparently  senseless  proceedings  at 
Bender.  At  the  same  time  he  does  not  seek  to  deny  that  Charles 
was  preternaturally  obstinate  ;  that,  though  he  may  not  have 
warred  merely  for  war's  sake,  he  liked  nothing  else  half  so  well  ; 
and  that  he  laboured  throughout  his  life  under  miscalculations 
which  accelerated,  instead  of  retarding,  the  decline  of  Sweden. 

(i)  Die  Fc'dziige  Karls  XI I.  Kin  quellenmhssiger  Beitrag  znr  Kriegs- 
gescliichte  und  Kabineltpnlitik  Kurnpa's  im  xviii.  Jahrhnndtrt.  Von  C. 
von  Sarauw.    Leipzig  :  Schlicke.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 


The  book  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  military  map  and  some 
plans,  but  is  unprovided  with  the  still  more  necessary  index. 

The  name  of  Delitzsch  as  an  editor  guarantees  the  worth  ol 
Dr.  F.  Weber's  posthumous  summary  of  the  code  of  divinitv 
embedded  in  the  Targum,  Midrasch,  and  Talmud  (2).  Dr. 
Weber's  treatise  i9  drawn  out  very  systematically,  and  is  ap- 
parently a  very  fair  attempt  to  methodize  and  condense  the 
Oriental  exuberance  of  the  Jewish  commentators.  It  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  general  Jewish  concep- 
tion of  divine  revelation  as  embodied  in  the  Law  ;  the  second,  of 
special  doctrines,  especially  of  sin  and  atonement;  the  third,  of 
the  Messianic  idea,  and  Jewish  eschatology  in  general. 

llerr  Gelzer  (3)  has  devoted  immense  pains  to  the  settlement, 
of  the  minute  points  involved  in  the  chronology  of  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  It  i9  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  thorny  undertaking  ;  and 
it  is,  moreover,  one  whose  success  can  only  be  estimated  by  thaw 
willing  to  bestow  as  much  trouble  upon  its  examination  as  the 
author  has  taken  in  its  execution. 

Bestmann'8  History  ofChristian  Morality  (4)  is  designed  to  trace 
the  general  perfecting  of  the  moral  consciousness  in  nations 
and  individuals  under  and  by  Christianity,  but  begins  with  1 
survey  of  morality  in  the  pre-Chi istian  period,  which  occupied 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  first  volume;  and  the  exposition  ol 
Christian  morality  has  not  advanced  much  beyond  the  mosl 
general  definitions.  The  second  part  will  be  more  distinctly  hisl 
torical.  The  style  is  more  concise  than  the  treatment,  and  in 
general  very  lucid  ;  the  author's  point  of  view  is  that  of  moderall 
orthodoxy. 

The  occurrence  of  the  heathen  formula  D.  M.  (Diis  Manibusl 
upon  undoubted  Christian  sepulchres  has  occasioned  much  specu.4 
lation  and  controversy.  Herr  Becker  has,  for  the  first  time, 
brought  all  known  inscriptions  of  this  kind  together  (5).  His 
conclusion  is  that  the  formula  had  become,  from  established  usey 
merely  conventional,  and  was  employed  by  the  stonecutter  merely 
from  the  force  of  habit. 

C.  Ilolsten's  "  Gospel  of  Paul  "  (6)  is  mainly  a  commentary 
upon  the  four  great  Epistles,  with  which  a  complete  translation  is 
interwoven.  The  commentary  follows  Meyer  to  some  extent,  but 
supplies  other  elements  which  the  author  considers  to  have  bee* 
hitherto  deficient  in  Pauline  exegesis.  It  is  distinguished  by  few 
graces  of  style,  but  is  acceptable  as  the  work  of  a  co:ntnentator  of 
obvious  independence  and  belonging  to  no  traditional  school.  The 
first  volume  contains  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  and  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  In  his  treatment  of  Paul's  relations 
with  the  original  apostles  involved  in  the  former  Epistle  the 
writer  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Tubingen  school. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  posthumous  publications  of  Richara 
Rothe  (7),  but  their  abundance  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  chiefly  notes  or  drafts  of 
academical  lectures,  which  grow  fast  upon  an  industrious  pro- 
fessor who  makes  a  point  of  not  repeating  himself.  A  history  ol 
the  pulpit  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  academical  lectures  must 
necessarily  be  very  incomplete,  and  the  incompleteness  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  circumstance  that  the  lectures,  delivered  in  1835, 
terminate  with  the  death  of  Schleiermacher,  or  just  at  the  period 
when  the  pulpit  was  beginning  to  experience  a  great  revival  in 
England,  France,  and  America.  A  history  of  preaching  that  has 
nothing  to  tell  of  Newman,  Lacordaire,  and  Channiog  must  ob- 
viously be  most  imperfect,  and  even  greater  names,  in  English 
pulpit  history  at  least,  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that,  while  Tillotson,  Seeker,  and  Blair  are 
fully  and  fairly  criticized,  obviously  from  a  first-hand  acquaintance, 
Jeremy  Taylor  and  South  are  not  even  mentioned.  In  fact,  the 
lectures  are  sufficiently  elaborated  for  a  divinity  class,  but  hardly 
for  the  publicity  they  have  now  received,  which  evidently  was 
not  contemplated  by  the  author.  Their  strong  point  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  patristic  and  mediaeval  preachers,  which  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  and  impartial  criticism,  and,  if  published 
separately,  would  make  a  very  satisfactory  manual. 

After  a  long  period  of  comparative  neglect,  Descartes  (8)  is 
attracting  more  and  more  attention  as  a  philosopher,  perhaps  from 
the  extent  to  which  his  psychology  is  leavened  with  physiology. 
This  substratum  of  natural  science  in  bis  system  comes  very  much 
to  view  in  Dr.  Koch's  careful  exposition  of  his  system.  Dr.  Kocb 
has  the  highest  opinion  of  Descartes  when  regarded  in  connexion 
with  his  successors  and  as  the  author  of  an  enormous  impulse  com- 
municated to  philosophy  ;  in  himself  he  is  rather  the  embryo  than 
the  creator  of  a  distinct  philosophical  system.  His  great  merit. 
Dr.  Koch  thinks,  is  to  have  stimulated  research  even  more  power- 

(2)  System  der  altsynagngalen  Patiistinischen  Tlieolngie.  Von  Dr.  F.  Weber. 
Hcrausgegcben  von  P.  Delitzsch  und  ,G.  Schnedermann.  Leipzig  : 
Dorflting  and  Franke.    London  :  Williams  Sc.  Xorgate. 

(3)  Sextus  Julius  Africanus  und  die  Byzanlinische  Chronographie.  Voni 
II.  Gelzer.   Th.  1.    Leipzig:  Teubner.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Sitle.  Von  II.  J.  Bcstmann.  Th  1. 
Nordlingen  :  Bech.    London:  Williams  &  N'orgate. 

(5)  Die  heidnische  Weiheformtl  D.  M.  auf  altcitrisllichen  Grabsleintn. 
Von  P.  Becker.    Gera  :  Reiscwitz.   London  :  Xutt. 

(6)  Das  Evangelium  des  Paulus.    Dargestcllt  von  C.  Ilolsten.    Th.  1. 
Berlin:  Rcimer.    London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(7)  Dr.  Richard  Ruthe's  Geschichte  der  Predigt,  van  den  Anfiingen  bit 
auf  Schleiermacher.  Hcrausgegeben  von  A.  Triimpelmann.  Bremen ; 
Ileinsius.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Die  Psychologie  Descartes'  systematise/!  und  histnrisch-kritisch  bear- 
Mttt  Von  Dr.  Anton  Koch.  Miincben  :  Kaiser.  London  :  Williams  it 
Norgate. 
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ullv  than  his  contemporary  Bacon  ;  his  error,  to  have  asserted  the 
b9olute  dissimilarity  of  extension  and  thought. 

The  Norwegian  Professor  Storm's  (9)  treatise  on  the  English 
inguage  is  one  of  remarkable  merit  and  interest,  and  should 
xcite  considerable  attention  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  divided 
uto  two  parts,  the  first  treating  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
anguage,  the  second,  which  one  would  rather  have  expected  to 
ave  preceded,  of  its  history  and  development.  In  its  composition 
he  author  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  assisted  by  many 
Cnglish  correspondents,  especially  Mr.  Sweet,  and  has  evi- 
iently  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  keep  himself  abreast  of 
.11  contemporary  advances  in  English  philology.  Dealing  with 
he  living  language,  the  volume  is  anything  but  dry. 
/ery  many  of  the  points  discussed  involve  research  into  popular 
nanners  and  customs,  calling  the  newspaper  and  the  familiar 
'peech  of  ordinary  life  into  requisition.  In  some  place?,  Professor 
itorm's  pages  are  a  mosaic  of  citations  from  authors  of  every  de- 
rree,  from  Shakspeare  down  to  Judy's  Sugarplums.  The  contro- 
versy between  Moon  and  Alford  is  discussed  in  a  spirit  more  than 
isually  favourable  to  the  "  Dean's  English  "  ;  letters  from  corre- 
spondents are  inserted  dealing  with  the  actual  difficulties  and 
cruples  of  the  philological  conscience,  and  on  the  whole  the  right 
mpression  is  conveyed  that  the  language  of  a  great  nation  in  a 
^tate  of  continual  intellectual  and  social  ferment  is  not  a 
;hing  to  be  regulated  by  academies,  but  is  itself  a  natural  pheno- 
nenon  to  which  laws  cannot  be  prescribed,  but  from  the  intelligent 
)bservation  of  which  laws  may  be  deduced.  One  very  valuable 
eature  of  the  work  is  the  copious  analysis  of  the  recent  literature 
)f  the  subject,  including  some  important  books,  such  as  Sievers's 
.reatise  on  pronunciation,  as  yet  little  known  in  this  countr}'. 
fhere  is  also  a  useful  bibliography  of  books  on  the  language  ;  in- 
cluding philological  editions  of  Shakspeare  and  other  classics,  and 
iterary  historied.  No  notice  is  taken  of  recent  proposals  for  dis- 
iguring  the  language  on  the  plea  of  simplifying  its  orthography ; 
we  hope  it  may  be  inferred  that  Professor  Storm  does  not  consider 
them  worthy  of  notice. 

The  progress  of  the  Latin  language  towards  becoming  the  uni- 
versal speech  of  the  western  half  of  the  Roman  Empire  (10)  has 
afforded  Professor  Budinszky  matter  for  a  very  interesting  book. 
Beginning  with  Italy,  he  sketches  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the 
idioms  with  which  Latin  had  originally  to  contend,  whether  cog- 
aate  dialects  like  the  Umbrian  and  Oscan,  allied  languages  like 
the  Greek,  or  strange  and  barbarous  tongues  like  the  Etruscan  and 
Messapian.  The  steady,  though  in  some  places  partial,  intellectual 
jubjugation  of  Spain,  Gaul,  Britain,  the  German  and  Illyrian 
provinces,  and  Africa  is  next  successively  sketched,  and,  depending 
for  its  elucidation  on  the  evidence  of  medals,  inscriptions,  and  the 
testimony  of  the  classical  writers,  proves  anything  but  an  uninte- 
resting inquiry.  Such  topics  as  the  persistence  of  Iberian  inscrip- 
tions on  the  local  coinage  of  Spain,  the  essentially  military 
character  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  and  the  impediment 
thus  offered  to  the  dill'uHon  of  Latin,  the  failure  of  Constantino's 
endeavours  to  imprint  a  Roman  character  upon  his  new  capital, 
the  peculiarities  of  African  thought  and  diction,  are  all  fertile  in 
points  of  the  greatest  interest  and  su^frestiveness.  Another 
chapter  treats  of  the  relations  of  the  Latin  and  Qreek  languages, 
and  the  singular  indifference  of  the  most  accomplished  and  in- 
quisitive Greeks  to  Latin  literature. 

Louis  Schneider  (1 1)  is  an  actor  of  sonic  reputation,  conductor 
for  many  years  of  the  Soldier's  Friend,  a  journal  popular  among 
the  Prussian  military,  and  ho  is  at  present  attached  to  the  person 
of  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  This  post  brought  him  into  close 
:onnexion  with  the  Emperor  during  the  campaign!  of  1866  and 
1*870-71.  He  has  much  to  tell  of  considerable  interest,  and  the 
matter  of  his  narrative  is  well  set  oil  by  a  gonial  style.  From  the 
rarity,  however,  of  published  judgments  ol  foreign  actors  upon  the 
Knglish  stage,  the  most  interesting  part  of  his  memoirs  to  English 
readers  will  perhaps  be  his  account  of  his  visit  to  England  in  1842, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  Macrendy,  Ghailes  .Mathews,  and  Mine. 
Vestris.  He  considers  Macrendy's  Macbeth  the  finest  HhalfMprarian 
impersonation  he  ever  witnessed. 

The  late  King  John  of  Saxony  (12)  earned  no  honourable  re- 
putation among  literary  sovereigns  by  his  translation  of  Dante. 
A  posthumous  volume  of  miscellanies  further  attests  his  amiability 
and  culture,  without  bringing  to  light  anything  that  would  have 
attracted  especial  attention  without  the  prestige  of  such  dis- 
tinguished authorship.  The  first  part  contains  a  number  of  ad- 
dresses on  public  occasions,  taflomtij  appropriate,  but  hardW 
worth  reprinting:  the  second  the  narrative  of  a  youthful  tour  111 
ftaly,  to  which  the  same  remark  is  applicable  ;  the  third  a  body 
uf  elegant  occasional  verse  ;  and  the  fourth  some  additional  ob- 
servations on  the  study  of  his  Majesty's  life,  Dante 

Sacher-Masoch's  "New  Jewish.  Stories  "  ( 1 3;  are  a  contrast  to 


(■9)  Knyliirht  l'lillol»rjie.  Anlrilung  turn  wiimtrhnpUckm  Sludium  oVr 
F.nalnc  tn  Sprarlw..  Von  Jolinn  Hlorm.  Vnin  Verfawr  filr  dm  il>>ut «<  lir> 
I'ublikuni  rmnrlicitct.  1.  Die  lebrnde  Spraohe.  ileilbr..mi :  Hcnniaga 
I.Mr!  ..11  :  Nutt. 

(10)  Hie  Au>l>rrilvng  der  l.ntrinitche*  Sprnrhe  iihrr  Ihihm  unit  die 
Prutinien  iUi»  HOmithtn  Rtiehet,  V<.n  l»r.  Alexander  llielun/.ky.  Ifcrlin  : 
lb-it/.  .London:  Williams  &  Normals. 

(u)  Aui  meinem  l.elttn.  Von  Louis  Schneider.  Fterliri  |  Mllllrr. 
London  :  Kolckmnnn. 

(la)  Au»  dm  Itachlatl*  drt  K'  niqt  fnhnnn  von  Surhtrn.  Iforniiigo. 
gtben  von  A.  I'etzholdt.  Dntdn  1  Hnensch.  I-ondon  :  William*  As  Norgntc. 

(13)  AW  Juilrngftrhirhten.  Von  Sscher-Mssoch.  Leipzig  :  MorgcnHero 
Loudon:  Mutt. 
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most  of  his  former  works,  except  in  their  lively  and  eminently 
readable  character.  They  are  in  no  respect  sensational,  touch  upon 
no  moral  problems,  and  are  in  no  respect  open  to  the  charge  of 
pruriency.  They  are  rather  anecdotes  than  fictions,  intended  to 
exhibit  some  particular  feature  of  Jewish  life,  and  are  mostly  of  a 
humorous  cast. 

A  bibliography  of  German  Shakspearian  literature  would  be  a 
valuable  compilation,  if  accurate ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Herr 
TJnflad's  (14)  is  disfigured  by  many  imperfections. 

Herr  Burdach's  essay  upon  the  Minnesingers  Reinmar  and 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide  (15)  is  an  important  contribution  to 
the  history  of  ancient  German  poetry  in  general,  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  poets  especially  discussed.  Reinmar  was  the  Court  poet  of 
Vienna ;  while  the  erratic  Walther  represented  the  dawn  of  refine- 
ment among  the  affluent  classes  in  general. 

"  The  Parisian  Hours"  (16)  are  a  series  of  metrical  prayers  ac- 
commodated to  the  daily  offices  of  the  Church,  of  more  philo- 
logical than  poetical  value. 

The  last  number  of  the  Rundschau  (17)  introduces  a  new 
Norwegian  novelist,  Alexander  Kjelland,  whose  "  Battle  of 
Waterloo  "  seems  to  promise  a  reputation  of  the  same  class  as 
that  of  Bjornson,  Boyesen,  and  other  writers  of  the  school  of 
narrative  fiction  which  has  of  late  years  arisen  in  Norway.  The 
current  instalment  of  Gottfried  Keller's  "  Sinngedicht "  is  most 
idyllic,  and  ranks  among  the  most  agreeable  passages  of  his 
writings.  Another  excellent  literary  contribution  is  the  memoir 
of  Annette  von  Droste-Hiilshoff",  the  best  of  German  poetesses, 
and  one  of  the  best  poetesses  of  any  country.  In  her  cor- 
respondence and  the  recollections  of  her  friends  Annette  ap- 
pears as  a  most  delightful  person  apart  from  her  literary  endow- 
ments, clever,  sensible,  and  as  unaffected  as  if  she  had  never 
aspired  to  intellectual  distinction.  Dr.  Preyer  concludes  his 
tribute  to  our  countryman  Braid,  the  first  scientific  investigator  of 
hypnotism  ;  and  Herr  von  Weber  tells  Germany  much  more  about 
English  canals  than  is  generally  known  in  England.  Karl  von 
Hillebrand's  essay  upon  Guizot  in  private  life  exemplifies  the  diffi- 
culty of  separating  the  domestic  existence  of  a  statesman  from  his 
public  career.  The  same  pedantry  and  stiffness  which  were  fatal 
to  Guizot  in  the  latter  capacity  prevented  his  appearing  in  an 
amiable  light  as  a  private  man,  except  to  the  few  who  were 
thoroughly  intimate  with  him.  Among  the  minor  contributions 
should  be  noticed  a  highly  sympathetic  tribute  to  Carlyle. 

(14)  Die  Sliahspeare-Literatur  in  Deutsehland.  Bearbeitet  von  L. 
Unllad.    Munchcu:  Unflad.    London:  Mutt. 

(15)  Reinmar  der  A  tie  und  Walther  vnn  der  Vogelweide.  Ein  Beitrai; 
zur  (Jesciiichte  des  Minnesangs.  Von  K.  Durdacli.  Leipzig:  HirzeL 
London  :  Williams  &  N'orgate. 

(16)  Die  Pariser  Tagezeiteh.  Ilorausgcgeben  von  S.  Wactzoldt.  Ham- 
burg :  Meissncr.    London  :  Mutt. 

(17)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgegebcn  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Jalirg.  vii.    lift.  6.  llcrliu  :  PaeteL    Loudon  :  Trilbner  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


Xtac  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Watcr-Colour  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Duily,  Ten  to  Six. 
Admission,  Is.      Season  Tickets,  5s. 
WILL  CLOSE  Thursday,  March  31. 

DORK'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PKETOBIFM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
I'll  Alt  AlllI,"  cneh  l>v  22  (Vet  ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pllate'l  Wife."  "Christian  -Martyrs,"  fee, 
at  the  DpRE  OALLSRY,  It  New  Bond  st  rce  t .  Dally, Ton  to  six.  U. 


EXHIBITION    of    PAINTINGS    of   SWISS  ARTISTS, 
instituted  hy  the  Cerclc  tics  Beaux  Arts  of  Geneva.  Iii8  New  Bond  Street,  will  OPEN 
March  14.   Admission  1   

ART-UNION  of  LONDON.  —  Subscription,  One  Guinea. 
Every SubttribOT received  nn  impression  of  nn  important  1*1. ATE  liv  A.  WlLLMOHK. 
after  OSWALD  W.  IiKIEltl.Y,  ••  The  Lonof  the  Revenge,"  beitdei  a  chance  of  one  of  the 
numerous  valuable  Prizes.    The  LIST  will  CLOSE  Mured  II.    The  Print  is  now  ready. 

LEWIS  POCOCK.  I  Hm  & 

112  Strand,  February  1881.  EDMUND  E.  ANTROBUS  > 


M 


THE  IIIBBERT  LECTURE,  1881.-jA  COURSE  of  SIX 
LECTCIiES,  on  "The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  a*  illustrated  liy  Buddhism," 
will  he  delivered  by  Mr.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  ut  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Plaee,  at  Five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  on  the  following  days,  viz.  :  Tuesday,  April  liii.  uud  live  following 
T ucsdnvs,  viz.  :  3rd,  10th,  17th,  21th.  and  May  31st.  Admission  to  the  Course  ol  Lectures  will 
he  bv  Ticket  without  payment.  Persons  desirous  of  attending  the  Lectures  are  requested 
to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  Messrs.  Williams  &.  NOBSATB,  U  Henrietta  Street, 
t'ovent  Carden,  W.C.,  not  later  thnu  April  10,  and  as  soon  as  possible  alter  that  date  Tickets 
will  be  issued  to  as  many  persons  as  the  ball  will  accommodate. 

HYDE  PARK  COLLEGE   for   LADIES,  llo  Gloucester 
Terrace,  n.vde  Park. 
The  EASTER  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  April  1,  and  closes  July  10. 
The  EASTER  SENIOR  TERM  begins  April  29,  and  closes  July  10. 
Frospectuses.  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  fee*,  may  be  had  on  application  to 
the  Lady  Resident. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eisht  *4n ;  Four  120.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Seckktaky, 

The  College,  Cheltenham. 

PLIFTON   COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  NINE  or  more  open  to  Comoetition 

nt  Midsummer  1881,  value  from  £2:>  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 

to  i!io  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it  Further  particulars  from  the  Head  Masteii, 

or  BECBJBTABT,  the  College,  Clifton.  Bristol. 

A   L    V    E    R    N      ~~ C    O    L    L    E    G  E. 

 The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May  10.  

QT.  EDMUND'S   COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  HIGH- 

U  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  arc  Educated  with  much  cure  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  arc  specially  prepared.  Terms,  £75  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  auy 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  G.  II.  BOUltXE,  D.C.L. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY,  M.A..  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Speciul  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Lar^e  Pluyintr  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  fee.   Terms,  50  and  CO  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  WAliDlON. 

PARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

A  BLNGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford).— 

This  old  Foundation  iliVt3)  has  complete  new  buildings  in  fine  position.  University  and 
other  Scholarships.— Apply  to  Kev.  E.  BOTtm&B,  Head-Master. 

UNIVERSITY  MAN  is  willing  to  take  One  or  Two  PUPILS. 
Address,  Didaskalos,  Grosvenor  Gallery  Library,  New  Bond  Street. 

THE  late  HEAD-MASTER  of  Rossall  School,  Senior  Classical 
Medallist  and  Craven  University  Scholar,  recently  Chaplain  at  Wiesbaden.  Germany, 
vi-hes  for  a  PUPIL,  op  liberal  terms,  to  educate  with  his  Son.  about  Fourteen.— Address,  Rev. 
W.  A.  Us  ho  UN  E,  Dodington  Rectory,  yuantcck  BiUf,  Bridgwater, 

THE  Rev.  R.  J.  HODGKINSON,  M.A.,  St.  Peters  College, 
Cantab  (Founder  and  for  many  years  Head  of  the  Lower  School.  Uppinsham),  receives 
into  his  family  a  limited  number  ot  SUNS  <,!  N'  MILKMEN  and  GENTLEMEN,  between  the 
iiu'o  u:  Eiu'ht  and  Fourteen,  whom  he  prepares  tor  the  Puhiic  Schools.     Inclusive  charges  for 

Boys  who  have  no  home  in  England,  and  of  whom  entire  care  will  betaken  Address,  Mid- 

dlc'ton  Hall,  Warwickshire. 

ETON,  HARROW,  &c. — A  GENTLEMAN,  of  Twenty  years' 
experience,  occupying  larjzc  House  and  grounds  near  Ascot,  prepares  BOYS  (Sons  of 
Gentlemen  exclusively) "for  the  Puhiic  Schools.  Highest  references  to  Noblemen.  Officers, 
Clergymen, fee  Special  advantages.  Modern  lansuu^es.  Music.  Swimming,  &c. —Apply  for 
particulars  toCaptain  DB  Caktkiikt  BlSSON,  3  Beruers  Street,  W. 

WOOLWICH,  SANDHURST,  MILITIA  QUALIFYING 

*  »  and  COMPETITIVE. -MORGAN  JENKINS.  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an 
aMc  staff  of  Graduates  in  Honours,  and  by  a  Captain,  late  R. A.,  prepares  PUPILS  lor  the 
■bow  exam  in  at  ions  alone.  References  to  Part  nts,  many  of  whom  have  had  more  than  one  son 
successful  at  this  establishment.— 60  Cornwall  Road,  West  bourne  Park,  W. 

PREPARATION  for   SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  and 
COOPER'S  HILL  Individual  Tuition.   Special  attention  paid  to  the  speaking  of 

Modern  Languages  For  terms,  address  Mr.  E.  Vioal,  Rose  v  die.  Paragon  Grove,  Surbiton, 

Surrey. 

TPDUCATION  in  FRANCE. — Monsieur  MONCHATRE,  the 

■  French  Protectant  Minister  of  Elheuf  (naK-an-hour  from  Rouen),  receives  into  his 
family  a  few  YOUNG  ENGLISH  GENTLEMEN  for  EDUCATION,  c-sm-eially  with  a 
view  to  the  acquisition  of  the  French  Language  for  the  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinations. 

Special  arrangements  can  be  made  with  Matters  in  Elbeuf  for  Music  and  Drawing. 

M.  M<  >NC  II ATRE  can  refer  to  the  following  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  whose  Sous  have  been 
under  his  care : 

Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  IG  Granville  Place.  Portman  Square.  London. 
George  Baton,  Boa*.  St.  Bennett's  Green  Hill.  Edinburgh. 

Mrs.  Arrn*trone,  \\  idow  of  the  Rev.  John  Armstrong,  Rector  of  Hinder,  Somersetshire. 
Manley  Hopkins.  Boa*,  St.  Michael's  Buildings,  Conihill,  London. 
Mrs.  Stileinan,3J  Lcinster  Square,  Bayswatcr. 

TRMY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION.— There  is  a  Depart- 

»  V    mCTt  in  connexion  with  BLAIRLODCE  SCHOOL,  rolmont  Station.  S.B..  for 


preparln*  1'1'1'II.S  l..r  thi  ol..ve  I.  summation..   All  the  Candidates  'including  J.  M.  Holmes. 

J'ir,t  in  Dectmbcr  Examination)  sent  up  for  Woolwich  in  I"™" 
tares.   Absence  from  town  life,  and  individual  preparation. 

Ilt.ll)-5I.IST1  II. 


n  Is*n  have  passed.   Special  advan* 
For  full  particulars  apply  to  the 


A   GENTLEMAN  wishes  to   place   his   SON,  aged  Fifteen 

XjL  (who  is  very  backward,  from  pastill  healths  with  a  Clergyman  or  Gentleman  who 
reeeires  a  limited  number  of  Boys  to  EDUCATE.^  and  who  has  experience  in  preparing  fur 
1  . 1  Matriculation  Examination  of  the  London  University. — Address,  with  full  particulars, 
X.  S.,  "Herald"  O^ce,  Barnstaple. 


S 


EASIDE.— PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

For  Terms  apply  to  C*  H.  ROBB,  M.A.,  Conyngham  House,  R&msgate. 


rFIIE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL 

J-    COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  a  HEAD-MISTRESS  for  a  High  School, 

to  be  established  in  Newton  Abbot.   Salary,  £2M>,  and  capitation  fees  Applications  to  b| 

sent,  not  later  than  April  9,  to  the  Skckktauy  of  the  Company,  'il  Queen  Anne's  Gate, 

London,  S.W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  had. 


A CLERGYMAN'S    DAUGHTER  in  anxious  to  find  usefj 
Employment,  as  a  COMPANION,  or  in  other  ways.   A  kind  home  more  desired  than 
remuneration.   Highest  references  given  —  Address,  E.  G.,  4  Eleham  Road,  Kensington,  West. 

A  RETIRED  SOLICITOR  desires  an  appointment  as  LAW 

and  GENERAL  AGENT  to  an  Estate  (Land  or  Houses).  Great  experience  with 
Tenants  and  all  Law  details.  Town  or  Country.  Has  an  ample  competency  mid  entire 
leisure.   An  Oxford  University  Man.   Terms  secondary.— Address,  M.A. ,  71  West  Cromwell 

Roud,  Kensington. 

ryo  ARCHITECTS  and  SURVEYORS. — A  JUNIOR  ASSIST 

ANT  desires  RE-ENGAGEMENT.    Neat  draughtsman,  good  and  quick  tracer  asm 
iter,  fair  colour  M ;  thoroughly  act]  imtntcd  with  the  general  office  routine.    Three  and  a  htm 


years*  experience  with  a  good  architect. 
II.  G.,2.'j  Effort  Road.  Drayton  Park,  II 


Fullest  references,  and  specimens  given. 

rhbury. 


Addrco 


HPO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

Ujcbridge  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes*  walk  of  the  Metro poMuJ 
and  London  and  North- western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  Just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  uud  is  well  arranged  as  to  domestic  offices ;  with  fQOJ 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  llelds.  -  Apply  to  Mr.  J.  BOAitbKlt,  Builder,  fJ  Pleu^uiit  Plact, 

Uxbridge  Road.W. 

pONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS.— Consols  pay  3  per  Cenfl 

Freehold  Ground  Rents,  equally  safe,  pay  4  to  tj,  and  constantly  increase  in  valafl 
Descriptive  Paper  gratis.  Sixty  Lots  for  Sale.— Messrs.  GBOUOI  liHKfcLx  tsc  Co.,  bti  Loudon 
Wall.  ^ 


•RRIGIITON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

^  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Lons eitablished.  Suites  ef 
Rooms.  SpaciouaCoflee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-WaterScrvIcclii  the  Hotel.  ■ 

BENJN.  BULL,  MamigwM 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

-L  COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  IIER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA,  J 

CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  &C. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE   MONEY.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS.'B 

Weekly  departure  for   Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Ofiices:  122  LEA  DEN  II  ALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 
26  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.YV. 


APOLLINARIS 

THE    QUEEN     OF    TABLE  WATEI 


"  TONIC,  RESTORATIVE,  ENLIVENING;' 

Dr.  Thilenius,  of  Soden. 

Annual  sale  9  millions. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 

HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

AND 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OP 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

HEAL  &  SON,  193  to  lflS  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 

DECORATION. 

Zk/COZR^nSTT    &  CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS  PAINTS  AND  PAPERS^ 

91  NEW  BOND  STREET,  "W. 


c 


U  T  L  E    R  Y 


WARR  ANTED* 


Handles  screwed  or  riveted. 

Table  Knives.  Dessert  Knives. 

Carvers, 
per  pair. 

s.  d. 

Blades  of  the  finest  Steel. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

. .  per  Dozen      12  6 

9  6 

6  0 

ditto  ditto   

10  C  . 

12  0 

t  6 

ditto     ditto    to  balance  . . 

,.            U  6  . 

13  6 

6  6 

ditto      ditto  ditto   

11   0  . 

IS  0 

6  6 

ditto     ditto     ditto  .... 

u  It  . 

18  6 

7  e 

ditto  fine  ditto    ditto  .... 

31  0  . 

21  0 

9  0 

35  0 

17  0 

10  6 

ditto     ditto.extra  larze  .. 

36  0 

26  0 

10  S 

40  0  .. 

32  0 

13  0* 

40  0 

32  0 

15  0 

Samples  at  above  rates  port  free. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

COLZA  OIL.  Iilf-hest  quality    2s.  lod.  per  gallon. 

KEROSINE,  do.,  safe  and  inodorous    Is.  id.  „ 

Five  gallons  and  upwards,  1$.  4d. 

WILLIAM    S.  BTJflTON 

SENDS  A  CATALOGUE  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 
It  contains  upwards  of  R50  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock  of  GENEP.AL  FUR- 
NISHING IRONMONGERY.  CABINET  FUIiXI  I  CRE,  BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING.  J.C.  with  Liitsof  Prices. 
39  OXFORD  STREET  \  1,  La,  2,  3.  4  NEWMAN  STREET,  tc. 
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THE  TRANSVAAL  COMPROMISE. 

A SMALL  bat  well-fought  skirmish  at  Potchefstroom,  in 
■which  Lieutenant  Dalrymple  Hay  deserves  the  credit 
of  showing  that  defeat  is  not  inevitable  in  conflicts  with 
the  Boers,  has  concluded  the  operations  of  war  in  the 
Transvaal.  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  is  perhaps  rather  to 
be  congratulated  than  to  be  condoled  with  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, though  he  has  in  a  manner  been  sent  up  on  a 
fool's  errand.  Soon  after  the  Potchefstroom  affair  Lord 
KiMBERLEYin  the  House  of  Lords  and  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
House  of  Commons  were  announcing  the  terms  by  which 
the  Ministry  have  carried  out  the  promise  of  the  Queen's 
Speech.  There  is  no  necessity  to  discuss  again  the  general 
merits  of  the  conduct  which  has  led  to  the  Convention  of 
Laing's  Nek,  or  the  aspect  of  that  Convention  viewed  from 
the  point  of  national  honour.  Silence  is  the  best  course 
open  to  those  who  do  not  care  to  emulate  the  conduct  of 
Ham  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  invent  new  meanings  for  the 
words  courage,  magnanimity,  and  statesmanship  on  the 
other.  It  need  only  be  said  that  a  Government  which  was 
really  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  claims  which  it 
now  allows,  and  at  the  same  time  determined  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  the  country,  would  have  published  the  con- 
ditions it  intended  to  accord  immediately  after  the  recep- 
tion of  the  news  of  the  revolt,  and  would  have  adhered 
to  them  in  the  face  of  victory  as  well  as  in  the  face  of 
defeat.  But  it  is  too  late  for  any  such  reflection  as  this, 
or  perhaps  too  early.  Even  in  these  days  the  constitu- 
encies take  some  time  to  imbibe  the  ideas  which  influence 
their  conduct,  and  the  platform  eloquenco  which  was  so 

Eowerful  in  favour  of  the  present  Government  is  likely  to 
e  wanting  against  them.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  both 
parties  in  the  State  should  regard  national  disasters  and 
humiliations  merely  as  convenient  levers  for  the  overthrow 
of  their  political  opponents. 

The  same  unreality  perhaps  attends  the  consideration 
of  the  true  version — now  at  last  obtained — of  the  disaster 
at  Bronker's  Spruit,  the  claim  for  justice  against  tho 
murderers  of  Dr.  Barber,  and  some  other  things  of  tho 
samo  kind.  Thoso  who  urge  these  points  are  likely  to  be 
met  by  tho  Government  with  the  famous  "  Vous  vous 
*  dcartez  do  la  question."  The  question  is  an  apparent 
settlement  at  any  cost,  not  tho  punishment  of  bygono 
atrocities,  or  even,  it  would  seem,  tho  safeguarding  of 
faithful  friends  from  the  vengeanco  of  tho  triumphant 
Boers.  The  Royal  Commission  is  to  busy  itself  with  tho 
quc-stions  of  frontier  and  of  tho  policy  to  bo  adopted 
towards  tho  natives,  probably  because  too  many  good 
frionds  of  the  Government  belong  to  tho  various  Societies 
for  protecting  aborigines  and  repressing  slavery  to  rnitko 
it  safe  to  neglect  these  points.  Bat  nothing  wns  at  first 
said  of  secoring  tho  position  of  tho  loyal  Dutchmen,  or 
of  Englishmen  resident  in  tho  Transvaal.  Nor  did  tho 
question  of  indemnity  to  thoso  who,  on  tho  faith  of  tho 
doclarcd  immutability  of  the  anneiation,  havo  purchased 
property  in  the  territory,  now  to  bo  givon  back  to  the 
Boers,  appear  to  havo  ontcrod  into  consideration.  In- 
quiri*  s  later  produced  gratifying  assurances  that  tho  point 
won  Id  bo  considered,  but  at  first  it  scomod  to  Lord 
Kimdeki.ky  and  Mr.  Gf-ADbtonk  too  unimportant  for  men- 
tion. Of  tho  positive  conditions,  some  aro  morely  concerned 
with  tho  moment.  Such  aro  tho  withdrawal  of  tho  Hours, 
tho  maintenance  for  tho  present  of  the  English  garrisons, 
and  the  undertaking  not  to  advance  into  tho  Transvaal. 


The  last  appears,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  unwise  concession  ; 
and  it  makes  the  withdrawal  of  the  Boers  from  Laing's 
Nek  comparatively  meaningless,  while,  inasmuch  as  Laing's 
Nek  itself  is  in  Natal,  the  Queen  has  bound  herself  not 
to  occupy  her  undisputed  territory.  The  garrisons  appear 
to  have  been  well  able  to  hold  their  own;  and  therefore, 
as  far  as  these  parts  of  the  Convention  go,  the  advan- 
tage is  clearly  with  the  Boers.  The  first  four  articles 
are,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  stipulate 
— first,  the  suzerainty  of  the  Queen  ■  secondly,  the  complete 
internal  independence  of  the  Boers ;  thirdly,  the  control 
of  foreign  relations  by  England ;  fourthly,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  English  Resident  at  Pretoria.  In  substance 
these  conditions  seem  to  grant  to  the  fullest  extent  the  de- 
mands with  which  the  Boers  took  up  arms.  Looked  at  in  detail, 
they  amount  to  a  settlement  which  would  have  been 
tolerable  enough  if  it  had  been  freely  granted,  and  not  ex- 
torted from  England  under  the  pressure  of  defeat.  Suze- 
rainty means  anything  or  nothing,  and  Lord  Randolph 
CnuRCHiLL's  galling  reference  to  Eastern  Roumelia,  if  not 
wholly  well  timed,  was  legitimate,  and  indeed  inevitable. 
The  value  of  the  admission  of  a  Resident  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  powers  with  which  he  is  furnished,  such  an 
officer  occupying  in  different  cases  positions  varying  from 
that  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  that  of  a  mere  Consul 
General.  Complete  self-government  is  enjoyed  by  many 
English  colonies,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  pro- 
vided it  is  not  intended  to  mean  untempored  anarchy.  One 
of  the  original  complaints  which  led  to  the  annexation  was 
that  it  was  impossible  to  recover  a  debt  in  the  South 
African  Republic,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Boers  will  bo  more  ready  to  discharge  their  liabilities, 
public  and  private,  when  they  havo  been  victorious 
over  the  English  than  when  they  were  unsuccessful  against 
the  Caffre8.  Tho  control  of  foreign  relations  may  sound  a 
greater  concession  to  thoso  who  do  not  know  that  it  was 
partially  possessed  before  than  fo  thoso  who  do.  It  is 
construed  as  depriving  the  Boors  of  tho  right  to  make 
peace  and  war,  and  as  transferring  that  right  to  tho  Eng- 
lish Government.  Tho  latter  havo  certainly  shown  their 
ability  to  mako  peace,  though  perhaps  not  equally  their 
ability  to  mako  war.  But  it  must  not  bo  forgotten  that, 
while  the  formal  right  to  mako  pcaco  and  war  will  remain 
with  tho  English,  tho  right  to  provoko  war  and  to  disturb 
poaco  will  rest  with  tho  Boors  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  their  solf-govornmont.  Tho  division  Kooms,  on  tho 
whole,  to  bo  doubtfully  equitable  and  certainly  incon- 
venient. 

Let  it  bo  ropeatcd,  howevor,  that  it  is  not  tho  tonor  so 
much  as  tho  circumstances  of  this  arrangomont  which 
mako  it  MOCMMJ  to  regard  it  with  distrust  and  disliko. 
In  tho  abstract  tho  establishment  of  n  kind  of  larger 
Andorra  or  San  Marino,  rendered  powerless  for  hnrm,  and 
giving  its  inhabitants  tho  right  to  enjoy  their  unsociftblo 
liconso  withont  disturbance,  has  nothing  in  it  peculiarly 
open  to  objection,  and  might  very  likely  bring  tho  will  o  - 
the-wisp  Of  confederation  somewhat  noarcr.  Arranged  n 
year  ago  by  tho  present  Government,  such  a  settle- 
mont  wonld  probably  have  been  rccoivod  with  bnt  littlo 
grnmbling  by  either  political  party,  and  wonld  have  bad  n 
chanco  of  bearing  peaceable  fruit.  O Herod  three  months 
ago  and  unflinchingly  adhered  to,  with  tho  addition  in 
case  of  resistance  of  an  insihtancn  on  tho  right  to  march 
an  English  nrmy  through  tho  country,  it  would  havo  been 
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awkward  but  tolerable.  As  it  is,  besides  tbe  (Linger  of  a 
renewal  of  the  old  difficulties,  it  presents  many  new  and 
far  moro  formidable  ones.  It  docs  not  need  a  pessimist  to 
Feo  in  it  the  beginning  not  the  end  of  troubles.  'J' wo  entirely 
distinet  springs  of  danger  seem  to  bo  unsealed  by  it. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  certainty  of  a  dangerous 
ferment  in  the  minds  of  the  native  tribes,  notably  the 
Zulus  and  Swa/.ies,  both  of  whom  despise  the  Boers,  and 
with  cause,  while  hitherto  they  have  had  a  salutary 
respect  for  the  English.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  sav.ige 
•warriors  will  not  understand  tho  refinements  of  home- 
beeping  Radicals  about  magnificent  courage  and  sublime 
superiority  to  the  considerations  of  military  pride.  They 
■will  not  comprehend  tho  niceties  of  suzerainty  and  tho 
control  of  foreign  relations,  and  will  either  in  their 
innocence  think  to  gratify  us  by  avenging  our  defeat  on 
the  Boers,  or  imagine  that  they  can  with  impunity  attack 
those  whom  the  foes  they  have  themselves  overcome  have 
defeated  so  easily.  Nothing,  it  is  known,  determined  the 
Zulus  to  submission  so  much  as  the  completeness  with 
which  their  country  was  invaded  and  traversed,  and  nothing 
is  so  likely  to  convince  them  of  oar  failure  as  tho  under- 
taking not  to  march  into  the  Transvaal.  But  the  natives 
outside  the  Boer  limits  form  only  one  party  to  the  question. 
Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  subject  knows 
the  antipathy  with  which  the  Dutch  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Cape  States  regards  tho  hitherto  dominant 
race.  Their  superiority  in  numbers  has  hitherto  been 
compensated  by  an  inferiority  in  military  prestige  and  by 
the  fear  of  England.  The  present  proceedings  are  not 
calculated  to  make  this  equilibrium  stable.  The  incendiary 
language  of  the  insurgent  leaders  might  be  dismissed  as  a 
merely  legitimate  weapon  if  it  did  not  correspond  to  known 
sentiments  and  wishes  of  the  Dutch  and  the  Africander 
population  generally,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  territory 
of  the  resuscitated  Republic.  It  is  possible,  of  course — 
almost  all  things  are  possible — that  things  may  turn  out 
better  than  they  seem  likely  to  turn  out.  But  South 
Africa  is  a  perpetually  smouldering  fire,  and  it  breaks  out 
into  actual  blaze  at  the  very  smallest  addition  of  new  fuel 
or  disturbance  of  the  old  ashes.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  a 
new  and  formidable  occasion  of  conflagration  has  been 
supplied  by  the  unstatesmanlike  irresolution  of  an 
English  Ministry  and  the  unfortunate  failure  of  an 
English  general. 


RUSSIAN  CHANGES. 

f  I  TIE  circular  despatch  and  manifesto  of  Alexander  III. 
-I-  is,  as  befits  the  occasion,  vague  and  conventional  in 
tone,  though  perhaps  some  passages  in  it  may  hereafter 
prove  to  have  had  a  practical  meaning.  The  Emperor 
recognizes  bis  primary  and  indispensable  duty  when  he 
declares  that  bis  first  care  will  be  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  condition  of  Russia.  Experience  will  show  whether 
he  intends  to  effect  his  object  by  granting  any  kind  of 
Constitution.  Since  the  time  when  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  made  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander  an  important 
personage,  he  has  been  supposed  to  combine  with  some 
kind  of  Liberal  sympathies  the  narrowest  prejudices,  and 
perhaps  the  most  dangerous  propensities  of  his  country- 
men. It  has  been  thought  that  he  blamed  his  father  for 
maintaining  without  change  the  autocratic  mode  of  govern- 
ment;  and  it  was  known  that  his  influence  was  directed  to 
the  promotion  of  a  warlike  policy  in  1876.  Alexander  II. 
bad  neither  taste  nor  aptitudo  for  military  pursuits, 
although  be  thought  it  necessary  to  join  the  army  in 
Bulgaria  after  its  early  reverses.  The  new  Emperok  seems 
to  have  inherited  in  an  altered  form  the  propensities  of 
bis  grandfather,  but  be  is  not  supposed  to  favour  despotic 
principles  of  civil  administration.  Nicholas  I.,  though  he 
spent  his  life  in  drill  and  parades,  discovered  in  the  war 
of  1S27  and  1828  that  he  had  no  skill  or  ability  as  a 
general.  The  Czarewitch,  during  the  late  Turkish  war, 
commanded  a  large  army  with  creditable  success,  and  he 
is  believed  to  have  despised  and  resented  the  incapacity 
of  bis  nncle,  who  was  Commander-in-Chief.  The  possi- 
bility of  bis  pursuing  hereafter  an  adventurous  and  ag- 
gressive policy  is  perhaps  increased  by  his  conscious- 
ness of  military  abdity.  At  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
be  will  be  too  much  occupied  with  questions  of  iuternal 
policy  to  engage  wantonly  in  schemes  of  conquest.  The 
danger  will  be  greater  when  he  may  perhaps  be  tempted 
to  divert  attention  from  domestic  complications  and  trou- 


bles. Some  indication  of  tho  Emperor's  tendencies  will  be 
furnished  by  his  choice  of  a  successor  to  the  aged  Chan- 
cellor. Tho  employment  of  General  Ignatieff  would 
raise  apprehensions  of  a  policy  of  turbulence  and  intrigue. 
Count  Sciiouvaloff  would  bo  disposed  to  maintain  the 
European  peace  which  is  in  some  degree  tbe  result  of  his 
prudence  and  moderation.  Count  Melikoff  is  not  known 
to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  foreign  affairs,  but 
his  services  both  as  a  general  and  as  an  administrator  may 
probably  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  bis  Sove- 
reign. 

No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  official  rebuke  in- 
flicted on  journalists  who  in  the  first  hours  of  the  new 
reign  undertook  to  urge  tho  immediate  introduction  of 
constitutional  or  representative  government.  Even  for  the 
safety  of  the  Emperor,  it  was,  as  they  contended,  necessary 
to  divide  tho  responsibility  which  in  popular  estimation,  as 
in  truth,  is  now  concentrated  on  the  head  of  the  Autocrat. 
The  assassins  of  the  present  day  draw  no  nice  distinctions 
between  despotism  and  limited  monarchy.  Within  two 
years  the  King  of  Italy  narrowly  escaped  tho  attack  of  an 
assassin.  An  Irish  member  Lately  was  understood  to- 
express  in  public  a  hope  that  an  English  Hartmann  would 
be  found  to  murder  the  Queen.  Tbe  Nihilists  would  not 
be  for  a  moment  conciliated  by  the  convocation  of  a 
Russian  Parliament.  As  long  as  property,  family  rela- 
tions, and  civilized  society  exist,  they  will  continue  their 
detestable  machinations.  The  ruffians  who  at  New  Yorkr 
Chicago,  and  unhappily  also  London,  met  to  celebrate 
the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  rejoiced  in  his  death  less 
because  he  was  an  absolute  ruler  than  because  he  held  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  positions  in  the  world.  A  similar 
explanation  may  probably  be  given  of  the  sympathies  of 
M.  Rocheeort,  which  extend  alike  to  the  murder  of  the 
Emperor  and  to  Mr.  Parnell's  schemes  for  plundering 
Irish  landowners.  Although  it  is  unlikely  that  Alex- 
ander III.  should  adopt  liberal  measures  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  conduce  to  his  personal  security,  he  may  per- 
haps try  the  experiment  either  of  a  legislative  or  of  a  con- 
sultative Council.  The  election  of  eithe.1  body  would  pro- 
bably be  entrusted  to  the  local  Assemblies,  which  already 
exercise  certain  municipal  and  judicial  functions.  The 
nobility,  though  they  have  never  exercised  political  power, 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  separate  representation ;  but 
absolute  sovereigns,  when  they  part  with  a  fraction  of 
their  authority,  are,  for  the  most  part,  jealous  of  aristocratic 
influence,  and  they  are  anxious  to  satisfy  popular  aspira- 
tions. It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  result  of  any  measure 
of  t  he  kind.  A  Parliament  may  be  a  mere  form,  or  it  may 
engross  all  the  powers  of  Government;  but  there  are  cir- 
cumstances in  Russia  which  would  tend  to  restrain  hasty, 
encroachments  on  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The 
peasantry  would  be  slow  to  understand  that  their  allegiance 
was  due  to  any  authority  but  the  Czar.  Some  of  them 
may  be  open  to  revolutionary  incitements,  but  they  would 
feel  no  enthusiasm  for  an  Assembly  of  members  belonging 
to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Ambitious  reformers 
would  consequently  have  to  deal  not  only  with  an  Emperor 
commanding  an  enormous  army,  but  with  a  hostile  popula- 
tion. It  is  nevertheless  barely  possible  that  a  Parliament 
would  do  good  by  exposing  the  abuses  of  administration. 
The  Turkish  Parliament,  which,  after  a  short  existence, 
disappeared  during  the  Russian  war,  exhibited  unexpected 
patriotism  and  independence.  If  any  kind  of  representa- 
tive Government  is  possible  in  Russia,  it  may  be  as  reason- 
ably established  at  the  beginning  of  a  reign  as  on  any 
other  occasion  ;  and  it  would  be  more  advantageously  in- 
troduced by  an  Emperor  who  still  retained  vast  powers 
than  by  agitators  or  even  by  popular  leaders. 

Administrative  improvements  would  be  safer  and 
easier  than  constitutional  innovations,  and  they  are  more 
urgently  required.  The  late  Emperor  did  much  to 
purify  tbe  tribunals,  and  he  abolished  some  of  the 
cruel  punishments  which  were  habitually  inflicted  at 
the  discretion  of  minor  officials ;  but  the  arbitrary  juris- 
diction of  the  police,  and  especially  the  exile  of  untried 
prisoners  to  Siberia,  involve  the  perpetration  of  grievous 
wrong.  The  traditional  hardships  of  the  penal  journey 
are  still  inflicted  on  sufferers  who  may  be  innocent,  and 
who  are  perhaps  neither  convicted  nor  accused  of  any 
ordinary  crime.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Nihilists 
have  naturally  rendered  the  authorities  suspicious  ;  and 
political  malcontents  are  punished  because  they  might 
perhaps  have  conspired  agaiust  the  Government.  Many 
of  the  exiles  are  transported  by  administrative  measures, 
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without  the  pretence  of  judicial  inquiry.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  plots  of  the  Nihilists  are  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  anomalies  of  political  sentences  ;  but  Vera  Sas- 
sulich,  who  began  the  late  series  of  assassinations,  had 
suffered  heavily  through  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the 
police.  More  desperate  conspirators  may  probably  be  in- 
stigated by  motives  with  which  it  is  difficult  to  reckon. 
The  subversion  of  received  morality  has  produced  a  race 
of  fanatics  who  are  willing  to  incur  any  risk  in  the  cause 
of  crime.  The  Nihilists  in  Russia,  the  Communards  of 
Paris,  and  the  wretches  who  practise  murder  and  arson 
in  Ireland  and  in  England  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
reason.  Any  measures  which  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  and  his  family  and 
servants  against  assassins  will  be  approved  by  Europe. 
It  unfortunately  happens  that  no  suggestion  can  be  made 
of  means  far  the  promotion  of  the  object.  It  had  been 
vainly  hoped  that  conspirators  had  been  baffled  or  alarmed 
during  the  administration  of  Count  Memkoff.  The  late 
trials  were  also  supposed  to  have  resulted  in  the  discovery 
and  punishment  of  the  principal  leaders.  Henceforth  a 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity  will  fail  to  restore  public 
confidence.  No  early  change  is  to  be  expected  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Empire.  The  reputed  dislike  of 
Alexander  III.  for  Germany  will,  if  it  really  exists,  be 
suppressed  or  suspended.  It  is  possible  that  Russia  may 
intervene  more  actively  than  before  in  the  negotiations 
for  the  extension  of  Greek  territory  ;  but  experience  shows 
that  sovereigns  on  their  accession  generally  follow,  at  least 
in  the  first  instance,  the  policy  of  their  predecessors.  The 
new  Emperor  may  perhaps  not  feel  his  father's  sentimental 
attachment  to  his  kinsfolk  at  Berlin  ;  but  he  will  not 
willingly  provoke  the  hostility  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 
Political  assassinations,  which  two  or  three  centuries  ago 
were  sometimes  organized  by  one  ruler  against  another, 
now  form  a  common  ground  of  danger  and  of  co-operation 
to  all  crowned  heads.  A  friendly  understanding  with 
Germany  implies  pacific  relations  with  Austria.  The 
Emperoe  is  supposed  to  regard  France  with  friendly 
feelings,  and  he  has  no  personal  cause  of  quarrel  with 
England.  Any  Parliamentary  experiment  which  he  may 
try  will  be  watched  with  interest  and  good-will. 


THE  NAVY. 


IN  the  Session  before  last  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
the  Admiralty  to  make  out  a  list  of  its  own  broken 
pledged;  that  is  to  say,  to  give  an  account  of  tho  amount 
of  shipping  estimated  for,  and  of  the  amount  actually 
built,  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Tho  Admiralty 
had  perforce  to  obey,  and  painful  was  tho  story  they  had 
to  tell.  In  seven  years  out  of  tho  fourteen  the  work  dono 
at  tho  dockyards  had  been  largely  below  tho  amount 
promised,  and  the  improved  method  of  estimating  tonnage 
adopted  io  1874  had  not  led  to  any  diminution  of  the 
deficiencies.  It  is  truo  that  in  1875-76  tho  Admiralty 
built  282  tons  more  than  they  promised,  and  that  in  tho 
succeeding  year  they  very  nearly  carried  out  their  en- 
gagements;  but  they  wero  1,918  tons  short  in  1874-75, 
2,775  tons  short  in  1877-78,  and  1,666  tons  short  in  1878-79. 
How  far  the  promises  made  for  1880-81  have  been  broken 
cannot  yet  bo  ascertained  ;  but,  unfortunately,  thero  is  no 
reason  lor  supposing  that  tho  vicious  habit  of  undertaking 
too  much  in  order  to  please  tho  Uouso  of  Commons  early 
in  the  Session  has  been  abandoned.  Tho  pleasure,  thero- 
Iforo,  with  which  tho  unusually  ambitious  programme  lately 
announced  had  boon  received  should  he  tempered  by  the 
thought  that,  in  all  probability,  tho  official  imagination 
which  burns  so  ardently  at  Whitehall  has  produced  its 
usual  effect,  and  that  tho  eloquent  SSCBXEAH  of  tho 
Ai.MiHAi.TV  has  followed  tho  exam  pie  of  tho  moro  or  loss 
eloquent  First  Lords  who  have  preceded  him,  and  h;n 
promised  considerably  more  than  can  possibly  ho  achieved. 

It  must  in  fairness  bo  said,  however,  that  tho  amount  of 
work  promised  is  so  largo  that,  if  only  a  fair  propoi  t  ion  of 
it  is  dono,  tho  strength  of  tho  navy  will  ho  greatly  in- 
creased. Tho  criticism  mado  by  Liberal  members  en  the 
naval  administration  of  tho  late  Government  has  not  been 
forgotten  now  that  tho  Liberals  are  in  office.  Daring  tho 
latter  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  reign  it  was  urged  against  him, 
not  without  justice,  that,  be  did  not  build  enoogh.  Lord 
Nobtijbrook,  Mr.  Bkasskt,  and  Mr.  Tukw.i.tan  are  rightly 
determined  that  tho  Admiralty  shall  no  longer  be  liable 
to  this  reproach,  and  they  intend  to  advance  rapidly  and 


to  complete  a  large  number  of  very  powerful  vessels  of 
war.  In  the  first  place  the  Inflexible  is  to  be  completed. 
In  the  discussion  on  the  Estimates  last  week  Mr. 
Trevelyan  was  able  to  assure  the  House  of  Commr ns  that 
she  would  be  ready  for  commission  in  June.  This 
ship  was  begun  in  February  1874,  so  that  when 
she  is  finished  her  construction  will  have  occupied 
seven  years  and  a  half.  It  is  true  that  all  work  on  her 
was  suspended  for  some  time  owing  to  the  utterly  un- 
necessary inquiry  which  Sir  E.  Reed  forced  on  the 
Admiralty  ;  but,  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  this 
delay,  the  time  taken  in  building  her  must  still  appear 
enormous.  "We  once  said  of  this  ship  that  she  would 
probably  be  finished  about  the  same  time  as  Cologne 
Cathedral;  but  in  this  we  'nere  over-sanguine,  for  the 
Cathedral  has  long  received  its  finials,  while  the  Inflexible 
still  lingers  in  the  hands  of  the  artificers.  She  is  to  bo 
followed  by  the  Ajax  and  Agamemnon,  vessels  which, 
though  smaller  than  she  is,  much  resemble  her,  and 
belong  to  the  first  rank  of  ironclads.  Three  line-of-battle 
ships,  to  use  the  old  expression,  will  therefore  increase 
the  strength  of  the  navy  during  the  present  year,  if  the 
Admiralty  keeps  its  promises.  The  Polyphemus,  a  vessel 
of  extraordinary  design  which  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  suggested  by  that  wonderful  veteran,  Sir  George 
Sautokitjs,  who  fought  at  Trafalgar,  is  also  to  be  ready  to 
ram  antagonists  and  to  discharge  torpedoes  innumerable 
before  April  18S2.  In  advancing  vessels  the  Admiralty 
mean  to  work  as  hard  as  in  completing  them. 
The  Colossus,  a  steel  ship  of  9,150  tons,  now  build- 
ing at  Portsmouth,  and  the  Majestic,  of  the  same 
tonnage,  now  building  at  Pembroke,  are  to  be  more 
than  half  completed ;  and  the  Collincjtoooil,  a  barbette 
ship,  designed  some  time  ago,  but  apparently  only  just 
begun,  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced.  With  second-class 
ships  the  present  Board  of  the  Admiralty  promises  to  be 
as  active  as  with  the  greater  ones.  Two  fast  cruisers  of 
a  new  type,  intended  to  possess  very  high  speed  and  great 
offensive  power,  were  projected  by  the  lato  Board.  To 
these  the  present  Board  have  seemingly  added  one,  and  they 
intend  to  add  another.  None  of  these  vessels  will  bo 
ready  this  year,  but  they  are  to  bo  pushed  on,  to  use  the 
official  expression,  and  probably  two  of  them  will  be  added 
to  the  navy  in  1882.  At  the  time  when  they  arc  launched 
it  may  be  hoped  that  considerable  progress  will  have  been 
made  with  two  new  vessels  which  are  to  equal  them  in 
speed,  and  greatly  to  surpass  them  in  strength  and  de- 
fensive power.  Impressed,  and  certainly  most  justly 
impressed,  with  the  absolute  need  for  fast  cruisers  to  protect 
our  commerce,  tho  present  Board  havo  caused  a  new  design 
to  be  prepared,  on  which  apparently  all  tho  constructive 
skill  of  Mr.  BaeNABY  and  his  staff  havo  been  concentrated. 
The  projected  vessel  is  to  bo  of  7,300  tons,  and  to  havo 

[  engines  of  8,000  horse-power,  which  will  bo  protectod  by 
steel-faced  armour  10  inches  thick.  Her  speed  will  bo 
16  knots,  and  sho  will  carry  enbarbcttc  four  18-ton  breech- 
loading  guns,  which  at  1,000  yards  can  picrco  13  inches 

J  of  steel-faced  armour,  and  other  guns,  smaller,  but  of 
great  range  One  ship  of  this  typo  is  to  bo  begun  at 
Portsmouth  and  another  at  Pembroke,  while  a  third  is  to 
bo  constructed  in  a  private  yard.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
very  likely  that  any  one  of  theso  will  bo  ablo  to  take  tho 
sea  before  1S85  at  tho  earliest. 

With  regard  to  smaller  vessels  tho  Admiralty  does  not 
intend  to  bo  idle,  though  there  is  not  to  bo  tho  samo  pro- 
portionate activity  as  with  larger  ones.  Threo  gunboats 
are  to  be  finished,  and  seven  more  or  less  advanced.  A 
despatch  vessel  is  to  bo  begun,  ami  t  wo  paddlo-sloamers 
are  to  be  built.  How  many  torpedo-boats  are  likely  to  bo 
si  t  afloat  during  tho  year  it  is  impossiblo  to  tell.  At  pre- 
sent thorn  aro  ouly  nineteen  of  tho  larger  kind,  and  this 
ceilainly  is  it  miserably  Hmall  number  tor  our  navy;  but 
.Mr.  Ti:i  vi  i.vv;  staled  that  thero  were  thirty  in  course  of 
const  run  1011.  As,  however,  the  Estimates  give  no  infor- 
mation respecting  tin  n  marvellous  little  vessels,  il.  ii  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  aro  likely  to  bo  added  to  1,1m 
<  lb '  live  naval  lore.,  during  tho  year.  It  is  greatly  to  bo 
hoped  that  there  has  been  no  niggardliness  with 
roHpect  to  these,  as  their  importance  in  wnrl'.no 
cun  hardly  bn  overruled,  nnd  as  largo  numbers  of 
thorn  have  boon  added  to  foreign  navies.  In  another  and 
e?a  more  important  roqnisito  for  warfare,  oironsivn  a  id 
defensive,  our  navy  has  been  allowed  to  lag  behind,  but 
the  piesent  rulers  of  tho  Admiralty  seem  111  some  slight 
degree  to  realize  tho  mistake  which  bus  been  mado.  For 
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a  considerable  time  past  foreign  Governments  have  seen 
that  muzzle-loading  guns  on  board  ships  of  war  must  bo 
replaced  by  breechloaders,  and  have  taken  steps  to  effect 
that  important  change  ;  bat  our  Government  has  been 
content  to  remain  idle,  and  at  the  present  moment 
thero  is  not,  to  use  tho  words  of  the  SECRETARY  of  the 
Admiralty,  a  single  heavy  breechloading  gun  mounted  on 
board  any  of  our  ships.  Some  measures  aro  now  to  be 
taken  to  supply  this  very  gravo  deficiency.  Tho  Shah 
nnd  Raleigh  and  other  vessels  aro  to  bo  armed,  at  some 
time  not  indicated,  with  breechloaders,  and  a  weapon  of 
enormous  power  lias  been  designed  for  tho  new  steel 
cruisers.  Happily  there  will  bo  plenty  of  time  to  perfect  it 
before  they  are  likely  to  be  afloat. 

In  other  and  smaller  matters  great  attention  has  obvi- 
ously been  paid  to  the  needs  of  the  service  by  those  who 
now  govern  at  Whitehall,  and  the  scheme  of  the  Admiralty 
for  tho  coming  financial  year  is  at  onco  more  ambitious  and 
more  complete  than  any  that  has  for  a  long  period  been 
offered,  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country.  Un- 
fortunately the  disagreeable  question  we  have  spoken  of 
above  must  necessarily  arise  with  regard  to  it.  How  far 
will  it  bo  carried  out,  and  what  percentage  must  be  allowed 
for  the  shortcomings  which,  when  the  lapse  of  twelve 
months  has  dimmed  the  memory  of  glowing  promises, 
officials  pass  lightly  over  ?  One  fact  which,  patent  as  it  is, 
appears  as  yet  to  have  attracted  little  attention,  seems 
to  throw  a  certain  doubt  on  Mr.  Trevelyan's  elaborate 
programme.  The  present  Board  propose  very  largely  to 
surpass  during  the  coming  year  the  shipbuilding  which 
the  late  Board  projected  for  the  year  now  expiring.  At  the 
Royal  Dockyards  they  intend  to  build  3,600  tons  more  j 
than  their  less  aspiring  predecessors  proposed  for  1880-81.  I 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  thej'  ask  for  very  little  more  money. 
The  net  increase  over  the  sum  voted  for  the  expiring  year 
is  only  1 58,984?.,  and  this  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
a  large  amount  when  so  much  is  undertaken.  Clearly 
the  Admiralty  hope  to  effect  considerable  economies 
in  somo  respects,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  one  of  their  economics  will  be  most  unwise.  The 
late  Board  took  so  much  trouble  about  the  repairs 
of  ships  that  their  successors  need  not  for  a  time 
go  to  any  great  expense  on  this  score;  but,  never- 
theless, some  repairs  aro  necessary,  and  these  they 
seem  likely  to  neglect.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  when  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Trevelyan's  speech,  pointed  out  that  in  the 
Estimates  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for  the  repairs 
required  by  the  Saleigh,  the  Belleroyhoh,  the  Rupert, 
and  another  vessel.  Either,  then,  there  must  be  con- 
siderable expenditure  on  work  of  this  kind  which  has  not 
been  allowed  for,  or  else  a  saving  of  the  most  foolish  kind 
is  contemplated.  Another  way  of  saving,  yet  more  un- 
wise, has  also  seemingly  found  favour  at  Whitehall.  While 
proposing  to  add  largely  to  the  strength  of  the  navy,  the 
Admiralty  intend  to  diminish  the  number  of  seamen  in  the 
service.  The  reasons  given  by  Mr.  Treyelyan  for  this  step 
were  not  a  little  curious.  He  said  that  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  blue  jackets  asked  for  was  mainly  due  to  the 
diminution  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make  a  few 
years  back  in  tho  number  of  boys.  No  doubt  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  number  of  boys  was  made,  and,  as  we  urged  at 
the  time,  most  unwisely  made,  by  the  late  Administration. 
Now  this  rednctiou  is  given  as  a  reason  for  diminishing 
the  number  of  sailors,  or,  in  other  words,  the  efficiency  of 
the  navy;  and,  marvellous  to  say,  tho  policy  which  has 
produced  this  bad  result  is  to  be  followed,  as  the  number 
of  bo}s  is  to  be  yet  further  reduced.  Onr  present  supply 
of  seamen  being  insufficient,  the  future  supply  is  to  bo 
lessened.  The  extent  to  which  this  reduction  has  been 
carried  docs  not  seem  to  be  generally  appreciated,  and 
it  may,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  it.  In  1878  the  number  of  boys  asked  for  was 
6.300;  in  1879  it  was  5,300:  in  1880,4,900.  Now  the 
Board  proposes  to  reduce  yet  further  this  small  number, 
and  only  asks  for  4,700  boys.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee 
that  a  lew  years  hence  we  shall  have  a  First  Lord  com- 
plaining of  the  difficulty  of  manning  the  navy,  and 
demonstrating  in  tho  most  indisputable  manner  that  sea- 
men for  war-ships  require  long  training,  and  that  a  force 
of  them  cannot  be  improvised.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt  that  the  present  Board  is  making  a  grave  mistake 
for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  saving.  In  another  respect 
they  seem  blind  to  the  advantages  of  wise  expenditure. 
They  propose,  it  is  true,  to  authorize  the  construction  of 
breechloaders;  but  they  do  not  appear  even  now  fully  to 


realize  tho  defective  nature  of  tho  present  armament  of 
tho  navy,  or  tho  urgent  need  that  thero  is  for  changing  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  In  a  brief  but  pertinent  speech, 
which  has  scarcely  attracted  the  notico  it  merited, 
Mr.  Rendel,  the  member  for  Montgomeryshire,  pointed 
out  how  deficient  our  war-ships  are  in  offensive  power, 
owing  to  their  having  only  muzzle-loading  guns.  He 
showed  that  tho  guns  with  which  the  new  cruisers  are  to 
be  armed  will  have,  weight  for  weight,  double  tho  power 
of  the  guns  now  used,  and  argued,  logically  enough,  that 
the  whole  British  navy  might  bo  considored  to  bo  at  half 
power  according  to  the  existing  state  of  artillery.  To  show 
how  conscious  tho  rulers  of  foreign  navies  are  of  the  neces- 
sity for  re-armament,  he  went  on  to  state  that  one  Company 
alone  was  now  making  116  guns,  every  one  of  which 
was  equal  in  power  to  the  guns  of  the  now  cruisers, 
and  all  of  which  were  being  made  for  vessels  actually 
afloat.  In  answer  Mr.  Tkevelyan  could  only  say  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  not  entirely  responsible  for  tho 
present  state  of  things,  and  that  the  War  Office  had  taken 
money  for  12  big  guns  and  103  smaller  ones.  In  other 
words,  the  War  Office  is  authorized  to  make  at  some  future 
time  not  specified,  guns  for  the  most  part  far  inferior  in 
power  to  those  which  are  now  being  made  by  one  private 
lirm.  It  seems,  then,  that,  though  the  present  rulers  of  the 
Admiralty  contemplate  the  introduction  of  breechloading 
guns,  they  have  faded  to  realize  the  absolute  necessity  for 
prompt  and  extensive  change,  or,  at  all  events,  have  not 
urged  it  with  sufficient  energy  on  the  War  Office.  Tbia 
error  with  regard  to  a  subject  which  is  now  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  other  errors  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  much  to  be  regretted,  and  greatly  detract 
from  the  merits  of  a  scheme  which  is  in  some  respects  tho 
best  and  most  complete  that  has  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment and  the  country  for  many  years. 


TOE  CANDAHAR  DEBATE. 

THE  debate  on  tho  abandonment  of  Candahar  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  in  this  respect  inferior  in 
interest  to  the  earlier  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
its  conclusion  was  a  foregone  one.  No  one  except  reckless 
partisans  could  say  that  it  was  certain,  however  probable 
it  might  be,  that  the  Upper  House  would  affirm  Lord 
Lytton's  motion.  No  one  with  tho  slightest  power  ol 
political  observation  could  doubt  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
obedient  majority — returned,  as  Lord  Derby  reminded  us, 
especially  to  undo  the  Afghan  policy  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment— would  obey  the  instructions  and  example  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Indian  Secretary,  and  refuse  to  listen  tc 
argument.  It  is  true  that  the  question  of  tho  retention  of 
Candahar  is  entirely  independent  of  the  question  of  the 
Indian  policy  of  Lord  Lyiton.  It  is  only  connected  witl 
it  in  the  sense  in  which  the  conduct  of  any  affair  is  de- 
pendent on  the  conduct  of  affairs  previous  to  it.  Tha 
we  went  to  Candahar,  let  it  be  granted  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  was  a  mistake,  or  even  a  crime.  It  does  not 
follow  that  our  retiring  from  it  is  an  act  necessitated 
by  sound  judgment  and  good  conscience.  It  is  necessary 
to  repeat  this,  wearisome  as  the  iteration  may  be,  becaus 
of  the  steady  ignoring  of  the  point  by  almost  every  dc 
fender  of  the  action  of  the  Government.  But  that 
ignoring  of  itself  almost  settled  tho  question  of  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  a  merebj 
necessary  compliment  to  an  assembly  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence to  suppose  that,  so  long  as  it  refuses  to  look 
more  than  one  set  of  premisses,  it  can  only  come  to  one 
set  of  conclusions.  Yet  the  House  of  Commons  had 
some  interesting  new  matter  before  it.  It  was,  of  course, 
unfortunate  that  the  papers  sent  for  by  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  gone  astray.  But  the  fact  of  the 
transference  of  Candahar  to  ABDURRAHMAN  was  more  de- 
finitely in  evidence  than  it  had  previously  been,  and  with 
it  the  imminence,  if  not  the  certain  consequence,  of  a 
conflict  between  Abdurrahman  and  Ayocb.  The  Russian 
forces  on  the  northern  border  of  Afghanistan  who  were 
left  in  nubibus,  somewhere  near  Askabad,  havo  been 
heard  of  on  trustworthy  information.  They  are  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  river  which  flows  past  Herat,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  General  Skobi.leef  from  having  himself 
rowed  to  thevery  gates  of  the  famous  city.  Sir  Lewis  PellT 
has  completed  a  singularly  able,  moderate,  and,  above  all, 
actual  plea  for  the  retention  of  the  position.  The  accept- 
ance of  the  principle  of  paying  the  cost  of  Indian  warfare 
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has  made  it  more  than  ever  necessarj  that  England  should 
take  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  unnecessary  expense  in  future. 
So  that  the  Commons  had  the  means  of  considering  the 
question  with  not  a  little  fresh  light,  if  they  chose  to  use 
it,  instead  of  shutting  their  eyes  and  echoing  Lord  Hart- 
INGTOn's  von  possumus.  The  advocates  of  the  abandonment 
might  at  the  eleventh  hour  have  risen  to  the  level  of  the 
occasion,  and  have  addressed  themselves  seriously  to  the  task 
of  converting  reasonable  opponents,  instead  of  abusing  Lord 
Lytton,  Lord  Salisbury,  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala,  and  every  one  who  hasdared  to  differ  with  them. 
For  it  must  be  once  more  asserted  that,  at  any  rate,  a 
very  large  number  of  those  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the 
Government  course  did  so  on  grounds  which  are  as  com- 
patible with  a  disapproval  of  the  march  into  Afghanistan 
and  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  as  with  an  approval  of  these 
proceedings. 

"When,  however,  the  debate  actually  began,  a  statement 
was  made  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  in  one  sense  took 
all  the  interest  out  of  it,  and  in  another  added  to  that 
interest  very  considerably.  Sir  Charles  informs  us  that 
the  new  Czar  has  recalled  General  Skobeleff  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  has  put  a  stop  to  all  those  operations  which  have 
recently  occupied  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  Cavillers  may 
wish  that  the  statement  were  made  in  a  more  precise 
and  definite  manner ;  they  may  remember  that  General 
Kaufmann  is  a  very  hard  man  to  put  a  stop  to,  and  that 
he  has  survived  not  a  few  discouragements;  they  may 
inquire  whether  this  putting  a  stop  means  the  relinquish- 
ment of  the  Akhal  oasis,  as  well  as  of  all  designs  on 
Merv.  If  it  means  this,  cadit  qncestio,  at  least  to  a  very 
great  extent.  If  it  does  not,  the  arguments  remain  as 
before.  Yet  those  arguments,  as  usual,  were  handled  with 
entire  one-sidedness  in  tho  discussion.  We  shall  take 
leave  to  pass  over  Mr.  P.  J.  Smyth's  eloquent  but  un- 
practical disquisition  on  ethics,  which  had  besides  been 
amply  answered  beforehand  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
remaining  advocates  of  abandonment  rested  their  case  for 
the  most  part  on  the  old  untenable  grounds.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  manifested  his  fitness  for  the  oflice  he  holds  by  saying 
that  nothing  had  changed  in  the  situation  since  the  Treaty  of 
Gandamak.  Mr.  Buxton  echoed  Lord  Derby's  contention 
populus  locutus  est  causa  finita  est.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
obeyed  an  impulse  pardonable  in  a  young  speaker  fresh  from 
his  studies  by  talking  about  the  fall  of  Rcme.  Unfortunately 
for  his  argument,  the  fall  of  Rome  was  preceded  by  with- 
drawals, not  advances,  and  he  himself  showed  that  ho  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual  wishes  even  of  the 
most  forward  of  tho  forward  Indian  school.  Mr.  Stan- 
hope from  the  practical  and  Mr.  Gibson  from  the  political 
side  had  no  diflicnlty  in  making  good  their  case,  and  the 
discussion  of  tho  financial  question  by  tho  former 
was  in  particular  complete.  But  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
statement,  if  it  can  be  accepted  in  its  full  sense,  at 
once  took  tho  point  out  of  his  own  arguments  and  gave 
a  practical  victory  to  his  opponents.  It  the  Russian  con- 
quest of  South-Eastern  Turkistan  is  really  given  up,  if  the 
troops  are  withdrawn — say  to  Kizil  Arvat — tho  Akhal 
Tekkcs  restored  to  their  independence,  all  attempts  at  i 
rectification  of  frontier  abandoned,  and  tho  pioneering 
zeal  of  tho  TranscaHpian  officials  in  one  direction  and  the  j 
Transoxian  officials  in  tho  other  restrained,  tho  main  I 
argument  for  tho  retention  of  Candahar  at  tho  present 
moment  will  bo  gone.  There  will  remain  not  a  few 
argnments  of  weight  drawn  from  the  internal  condition  and 
recent  history  of  Afghanistan,  but  they  aro  of  less  import- 
ance. Accepting  Sir  Charles's  statement  as  an  accurate  and 
frank  one,  we  at  leant  have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that 
tho  case  for  abandonment  and  for  rotent  ion  becomes  so  even 
that  it  hardly  matters  on  which  sido  tho  bulaiico  inclim  s. 
Qnotta  did  very  well  as  a  post  of  observation  while  tho 
Russians  were  on  tho  Caspian  Littoral  and  behind  tho 
Oxns;  it  will  do  very  well  when  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion. Brit  all  depends  on  that  ;  and  if  that  in  the  cane,  the 
Opposition  and  the  opponents  of  the  abandonment  of  Cim- 
dahar  have  gained  a  virtual  victory  fur  more  gratifying, 
because  more  nationally  beneficial,  than  a  party  triumph  in 
I'arliarncnt. 

Jt  may  seem  that  this  is  allowing  too  much  to  the  ningln 
point  of  Russian  operations  ond  designs.  Bat,  in  truth, 
tho  nearest  approach  which  has  been  mado  by  any  op- 
ponent of  the  retention  of  Candahar  to  a  statement  of  the 
nctnal  position  is  t  hat  made  by  the  Timet  on  tho  morning 
of  the  debate.  "  To  retain  Candahar  is  frankly  to  declare 
"  to  Russia  that  tho  straggle  must  com",  and  that  wo 


"  have  begun  to  prepare  for  it."  The  words  adumbrate 
the  truth,  but  in  so  doing,  after  the  manner  of  shadows, 
they  disfigure  it.  "  To  retain  Candahar,"  it  would  be  fairer 
to  say,  "  is  to  declare  to  Russia  that  we  have  at 
"  last  begun  to  prepare  for  the  struggle,  and  so  to  hint 
"  to  her  that  she  had  better  not  attempt  it."  We 
are  not  of  those  who  regard  the  earth  as  a  hunting- 
ground  from  which  it  were  good  and  pleasant  to  chase  the 
Czar.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  interests  of 
Russia  and  England  in  Asia,  at  any  rate,  can  only  actually 
clash  if  aggression  on  the  one  side  is  tempted  by  cowardice 
or  ostrich-like  blindness  on  the  other.  But,  so  long  as 
statesmen  like  the  Duke  of  Argyll  affect  to  ignore  the 
facts  of  Russian  advance  ;  so  long  as  the  preposterous  doc- 
trine that  the  further  that  advance  is  continued  the 
further  ought  Great  Britain  to  draw  back  finds  utterance 
outside  of  Colney  Hatch  or  the  Eleusis  Club,  so  long  will 
this  very  temptation  exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  knows  geography  and  mili- 
tary history  that,  while  the  Russian  possessions  on  the 
south-eastern  Caspian  shore  were  confined  to  a  fringe  of 
coast,  as  they  were  but  the  other  day,  Quetta  was  as  good 
an  outpost  as  we  needed.  But  the  circumstances  have  been 
entirely  changed  by  the  advance  which  has  brought  the 
Russian  arms,  not  indeed  to  Merv — Merv,  as  has  been 
more  than  once  pointed  out,  is  a  place  of  comparatively 
small  importance  to  us — but  to  the  neighbourhood,  as 
by  hardly  an  exaggeration  it  may  be  called,  of  Herat. 
Some  partisans  may  exclaim  at  this  expression ;  but  if, 
as  is  stated,  the  Russians  are  at  Tejend,  they  are,  in  re- 
ference to  Herat,  much  as  an  army  on  the  Lower  Danube 
is  to  Vienna,  with  the  difference  that  the  obstacles  in 
their  way  are  fewer.  In  one  sense,  of  course,  their  presence 
in  the  last  corner  of  Turkestan  is  indifferent  to  England, 
inasmuch  as  England  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  go 
there  herself.  We  have  nothing  to  do  beyond  the  Hindu 
Koosh  ;  the  point  is  to  recognize  that  Russia  has  nothing 
to  do  on  this  side  of  it.  In  theory,  English  statesmen  of 
all  parties  recognize  this  fact ;  in  practice,  the  leaves 
of  the  artichoke  are  allowed  to  be  eaten  one  by 
one.  Perhaps,  if  any  one  chooses  to  advance  the  argument, 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  especially  unfortunate 
in  determining  Russia  to  recover  her  lost  prestige  by 
overwhelming  tho  Tekkes,  and  in  giving  occasion  to 
Ayoub's  expedition,  which  showed  the  astonishing  ease 
with  which  Afghanistan  itself  can  bo  traversed.  But,  if 
it  be  so,  a  sensible  man  does  not  abstain  from  attempts  to 
put  his  burning  houso  out  because  he  disapproves  of  tho 
conduct  of  the  person  who  sets  it  on  fire.  It  would  be  as 
reasonable  to  do  this  as  to  decline  to  recognize  tho  fact  that 
the  Cossack  horses  have  actually  drunk  of  the  stream  which 
flows  past  Herat,  and  that  from  Herat  to  tho  border  of 
India  a  hostile  forco  has  marched  with  guns  and  baggago 
almost  before  our  troops,  then  all  but  on  the  spot,  could  get 
ready  to  meet  it. 


CRETE  AND  THE  PORTE. 

'  I  lHE  accounts  of  the  negotiations  at  Constant  inoplo  aro 
JL  notf  encouraging.  According  to  a  not  improbable 
conjectorc,  tho  personal  fears  of  tho  Seltam  havo  been 
revived  by  tho  assassination  of  tho  Emperor  of  Russia. 
Thoro  are  not,  as  far  ns  is  known,  any  Nihilists  in  Turkey; 
but  religious  or  political  fanaticism  may  bo  cqnally 
dangerous.  It  is  possible  that,  zealous  Mahometans  might 
reMnt  and  revenge  tho  voluntary  transfer  of  ttr TlitOTJ  con- 
taining a  population  of  true  believers  to  the  dominion  of 
inlidels;  yet  it  appears  that  tho  Turkish  Ministers  havo 
lately  proposed  a  similar  surrender.  The  suggestion  that. 
Crete  should  be  sub  til  uted  for  a  part  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tory on  tho  mainland  scorns  to  havo  been  a  grave  mis- 
take. The  Turks  have  weakened  their  title  to  a  posses- 
sion which  was  lor  the  time  undisputed,  without  displacing 
any  argument  which  hud  recommended  \<)  the  European 
Powers  the  arrangement  which  was  approved  at  Berlin. 
The  rea'ioii  for  giving  Thessaly  and  Kpirus  to  (Ireeco  was 
not  so  BOOO  tlio  expediency  of  enlarging  a  potty  king- 
dom, as  tho  justico  oi' emancipating  a  Creek  and  Christian 
population  from  an  alien  and  obnoxious  sovereignty.  It 
follows  that  the  annexation  of  Crete  OT  of  all  the  island* 
in  tlio  Archipelago  to  tho  Greek  kingdom  would  not  in- 
validate tho  claim  of  Thossaly  and  of  a  pari,  of  Epirus  to 
liberation.    If  tho  annexation  is  not  now   cUoclcd  by 
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diplomatic  or  forcible  methods,  the  demand  will  be  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  it  is  finally  conceded.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  obst  inate  refusal  of  a  sacrifice 
which  would  bo  far  more  tolerable  than  tho  almost 
certain  consequences  of  a  rupture.  Tho  majority  of 
the  Powers  would  have  agreed  to  cxcludo  Janina  and 
Metzovo  from  tho  territory  to  be  surrendered,  though 
some  of  them  reserved  the  alleged  right  of  Greece  to  insist 
on  tho  frontier  defined  at  Berlin  in  default  of  an  im- 
mediate settlement.  According  to  tho  latest  accounts,  the 
Ambassadors  had  suspended  the  negotiations,  although 
they  still  left  to  tho  Turks  the  option  of  a  voluntary 
Overture. 

The  conditional  willingness  of  the  Sultan  to  surrender 
Crete  may  probably  be  explained  by  tho  limited  naturo  of 
tho  sovereign  rights  which  he  still  retains  in  the  island, 
and  also  perhaps  by  tho  belief  of  his  advisers  that  the 
Greeks  would  not  find  Crete  a  desirable  possession.  The 
Mahometans  there  form  a  minority  of  the  population,  and 
they  no  longer  retain  exceptional  privileges.  Their 
Christian  neighbours,  who  are  as  warlike  as  themselves, 
have,  since  the  establishment  of  local  administrative  inde- 
pendence, taken  advantage  of  their  superior  numbers  to 
affront  and  perhaps  to  oppress  the  once  dominant  race. 
The  Governor,  though  he  is  a  Greek  Christian,  is  un- 
popular because  he  is  supposed  to  be  loyal  to  the  Sultan  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Cretan  Assembly  intends  to  punish 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  duty  by  reducing  his  salary. 
The  prospect  of  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece  has 
caused  disturbances  in  parts  of  the  island,  which  may 
probably  expand  into  civil  war.  It  may  have  been 
thought  at  Constantinople  that  so  insubordinate  a  de- 
pendency was  not  worth  keeping,  or  at  least  that  the  loss 
of  the  island  would  not  compromise  the  interests  of  the 
Sultan  so  directly  as  the  curtailment  of  his  continental 
dominions.  It  was  strange  that  the  Turks  should  expect  the 
European  Powers  at  the  last  moment  to  abandon  their  claims 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  fresh  negotiation.  The 
Greek  Government  and  its  friends  and  patrons  will  take 
note  of  the  admission  that  the  possession  of  Crete  is  not 
indispensable  to  the  safety  or  greatness  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  ;  and  at  a  more  convenient  season  they  will  pro- 
ceed to  draw  the  practical  conclusion  that  an  island  with 
a  considerable  Greek  population  ought  to  be  annexed  to 
the  kingdom.  Not  many  years  have  passed  since  an 
obstinate  insurrection  in  Crete  was  openly  promoted  and 
favoured  by  the  Government  of  Athens,  which  was  fitfully 
encouraged  or  at  other  times  checked  by  the  capricious 
policy  of  Napoleon  III.  It  is  remarkable  that  since  that 
time  the  Greek  Government  has  advanced  no  claim  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  island. 

Travellers  and  residents  who  have  studied  the  petty 
politics  of  Crete  attribute  to  the  Christian  inhabitants  a 
desire  of  local  independence,  combined,  as  usually  happens 
in  such  cases,  with  a  dislike  of  the  continental  Greeks. 
Little  communities  are  in  proportion  to  their  isolated  cir- 
cumstances almost  always  jealous  of  their  neighbours,  even 
if  they  are  not  inclined  to  affect  superiority  to  strangers. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  contumeliously 
stigmatize  as  "overers"  visitors  or  immigrants  from  the 
Hampshire  coast.  The  people  of  Crete  are  not  fully  con- 
scious of  their  own  insignificance,  or  of  the  precarious 
position  of  small  Republics  among  the  great  military 
States  of  the  present  day.  For  the  moment  they  are  con- 
tent if  only  they  are  allowed  to  treat  as  inferiors  the 
Mahometans  of  the  island  ;  and  they  are  not  certain  that 
the  Government  of  Athens  would  leave  them  as  completely 
to  themselves  as  the  lax  and  careless  rulers  to  whom  they 
now  pay  a  nominal  allegiance.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
which  may  perhaps  spread  over  the  Levant,  the  Cretans, 
if  they  succeed  in  conquering  the  Mahometan  population  of 
the  inland,  will  necessarily  ally  themselves  with  Greece ; 
and  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  they  may  find  it  prudent  to 
submit  to  annexation  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  are  at  present  anxious  for  the  change.  Their 
civilization  is  perhaps  more  backward  than  that  of  the 
Gre-k  kingdom,  but  they  share  the  commercial  and  mari- 
time tastes  which  have  raised  their  countrymen  to  pros- 
perity in  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  cession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  Greece  proved,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
disadvantageous,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
population  which  was  ostensibly  liberated  from  foreign 
supremacy.  The  Cretans  would  certainly  lose  nothing 
by  severance  of  their  slight  connexion  with  Turkey,  and 
tliL-3  might  perhaps  ultimately  form  part  ol  a  considerable 


and  flourishing  State.  It  is  evident  that  their  fortunes 
could  furnish  no  consolation  to  Greeks  of  Thessaly  or 
Epirus  for  the  continuance  of  their  subjection  to  Turkish 
rule. 

While  the  Sultan's  Ministers  persist  in  haggling  for 
doubtful  advantages,  the  danger  of  war  becomes  every  day 
more  imminent.  Tho  Greeks  cannot  afford  a  prolongation 
of  doubtful  peace,  and  the  Turks  have  taken  advantage  of 
tho  delay  to  improve  their  preparations  for  defence.  Tho 
season  is  now  favourable  to  military  operations,  and  a 
decision  can  scarcely  bo  postponed  beyond  the  end  of 
March.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  irresistible  force, 
combined  with  helpless  acqu:escence  in  the  course  of 
events,  presents  an  unsatisfactory  and  undignified 
spectacle.  The  Powers,  if  they  were  only  united  in 
policy  and  in  action,  might  command  where  they  vainly 
entreat ;  but  reciprocal  jealousies  and  conflicting  wishes 
leave  them  at  tho  mercy  of  two  such  Governments  as 
those  of  Turkey  and  Greece.  The  concert  of  Europe  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  relied  would  fully  justify 
his  confidence  if  only  it  happened  to  exist.  In  present 
circumstances  his  Government  has  been  forced  to  content 
itself  with  a  verbal  or  Platonic  co-operation  which  is  fully 
understood  or  despised  by  the  principals  in  the  quarrel. 
The  English  Government  have  from  the  first  been  consis- 
tent in  a  policy  which  has  proved  to  be  impracticable. 
French  policy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  veered  into  an  opposite 
quarter  since  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations.  Germany 
and  Austria  have  probably  never  varied  in  the  intentions 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  ought  to  have 
in  the  first  instance  ascertained  and  taken  into  considera- 
tion. It  would  have  been  right  to  coerce  Turkey  by  the 
united  determination  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
insuperable  differences  of  opinion  and  of  policy,  it  would 
have  been  judicious  to  restrain  the  warlike  propensities  of 
Greece.  The  present  condition  of  affairs,  unless  the 
negotiations  should  in  spite  of  probability  succeed,  is  not 
creditable  to  European  statesmanship  ;  but  it  is  a  hard  and 
an  unprofitable  task  to  distribute  the  responsibility  among 
the  several  Governments.  It  was  assuredly  not  the  busi- 
ness of  England  to  make  war  on  Turkey  either  alone  or  in 
concert  with  Russia.  If  implied  threats  have  not  been 
carried  into  execution,  the  error  was  not  in  final  inaction, 
but  in  premature  menace.  It  seems  that  the  Turkish 
Ministers  have,  with  characteristic  obtuseness,  taken  tho 
present  occasion  to  inflict  on  the  Governments  of  Bulgaria 
and  East  Etoumelia  affronts  or  slights  which,  though  of 
little  intrinsic  importance,  might  serve  as  pretexts  for  a 
quarrel.  The  neighbouring  provinces  will  not  move  with- 
out the  permission  of  Russia,  but  it  is  possible  that  the 
Slavs  may  be  let  loose  at  the  time  of  the  Greek  invasion 
of  Turkey.  If  a  general  struggle  begins,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  Austria  to  abstain  from  an  intervention  which  might 
produce  grave  results. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 

fT^HE  evidence  collected  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
JL  Commission  forms  a  very  large  but  a  very  interest- 
ing volume.  The  witnesses  were,  for  the  most  part,  well 
chosen,  knew  the  business  of  farming  and  the  condition  of 
agriculture  thoroughly,  and  said  what  they  had  to  say  in  a 
direct  and  intelligent  way.  The  questions  put  to  them 
were  generally  pertinent,  and  had  the  effect  of  making 
them  state  what  they  knew,  and  think  out  their  thoughts. 
What  have  been  the  causes  and  extent  of  agricultural 
distress?  whether  legislation  can  do  anything  to  help  the 
agricultural  interest  ?  and  what  is  the  probable  future  of 
English  agriculture  ?  were  the  three  prominent  enquiries 
to  which  the  Commissioners  had  to  address  themselves. 
The  information  they  sought  was  principally  obtained  from 
those  who  were  conversant  with  the  districts  where  the 
distress  has  been  greatest,  and  what  is  chiefly  remarkable  in 
the  testimony  given  is  the  unanimity  with  which  the  most 
competent  observers  pronounced  that  the  distress  was  in  the 
main  attributable  to  the  weather.  Some  portion  must  be  at- 
tributed to  defective  systems  of  cultivation,  and  another  por- 
tion to  foreign  competition,  but  these  portions  are  altogether 
insignificant  as  compared  to  tho  mass  of  distress  caused  by 
four  wet  seasons,  of  which  the  fourth  was  the  wettest.  It 
is  most  important  to  bear  this  in  mind.  On  land  where 
!  the  soil  is  of  a  kind  to  be  much  injured  by  rain,  English 
agriculture  in  a  period  of  long-continued  soaking  rain 
(  broke  down.     English  land  laws  may  be  bad  or  good, 
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the  English  system  of  tenure  may  be  bad  or  good, 
American  competition  may  be  dangerous,  or  not  so  very 
dangerous  after  all,  but  what  has  caused  seven-tenths  of 
the  present  distress  is  not  bad  land  laws  or  a  bad  system 
of  tenure,  but  excessive  rain.  This  definite  calculation  of 
seven-tenths  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Hcskixson,  a  land-agent,  landowner,  and  farmer  in  Notting- 
hamshire, one  of  the  counties  which  notoriously  has 
been  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  recent  distress.  He 
had  taken  much  pains  to  justify  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrived.  He  has  500  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  during  the  four  wet  years  he  had  an  annual  loss 
of  600/.  In  quantity  and  quality  his  wheat  and  barley  were 
short  to  that  amount.  After  deducting  what  he  lost 
through  the  price  of  his  produce  being  lowered  by  foreign 
competition,  he  estimated  the  loss  caused  by  the  weather 
at  seven-tenths  of  his  whole  loss.  Other  witnesses  who 
had  not  gone  into  so  accurate  a  calculation  found  even 
greater  fault  with  the  weather.  They  all  agreed  that  the 
farmers  in  the  districts  of  which  they  were  speaking  had 
little  grain  to  take  to  market ;  that  this  little  was  bad  in 
quality  ;  that  the  cattle  would  not  put  on  flesh ;  and  that 
the  rain  did  it  all,  or  almost  all.  Rents  had  previously 
gone  up ;  but  during  the  bad  time  there  was  a  general 
abatement  of  rent.  Rates  had  gone  up  ;  but  the  witnesses 
were  fully  aware  that  in  the  long  run  rates  fall  on  the  land- 
lord. The  losses,  too,  of  the  cultivator  were  so  enormous 
that  rents  and  rates  hardly  entered  into  his  calculation. 
An  Essex  farmer  stated  that  on  a  farm  of  500  acres 
he  lost  i,5oo£.  in  1879,  and  1,250?.  in  1878.  The 
price  of  meat  was  high,  but  the  cattle  could  not  thrive  in 
such  constant  wet.  The  pay  of  the  labourer  has  advanced, 
and  he  now  gets  an  average  of  a  pound  a  week  in  many 
parts  of  the  country ;  but  the  total  cost  of  labour  to  the 
cultivator  has  not  increased,  as  the  use  of  machinery 
makes  the  employment  of  fewer  hands  necessary.  There 
remained  no  other  great  cause  of  distress  but  the  weather, 
and  the  weather  was  in  the  opinion  of  these  experts  bad 
enough  to  account  for  anything. 

It  must,  of  course,  bo  understood  that  the  witnesses  did 
not  say  that  even  if  the  sun  shone  as  brightly  and  as  con- 
tinuously as  it  ever  shines  in  England,  there  might  not  be 
a  point  at  which  foreign  competition  would  cause  agricul- 
tural distress.  All  they  said  was  that  in  the  particular 
instance  of  distress  under  consideration  the  primary  cause 
of  suffering  bad  been  rain  and  not  competition.  If 
American  competition  brought  down  wheat  to  40s. 
a  quarter  and  beef  to  sixpence  a  pound,  then  they 
allowed  that  the  sun  could  not  savo  the  farmer. 
Whether  American  competition  is  likely  to  have  so  much 
of  success  they,  for  the  most  part,  forbore  to  speculate. 
So  far  as  they  ventured  to  give  an  opinion  they  evidently 
leant  to  the  view  that,  with  a  decent  amount  of  sunshine, 
the  British  farmer  would,  after  a  time  and  under  certain 
conditions,  be  able  to  get  a  fair  living.  Time  as  well  as 
sunshine  must  como  to  his  aid.  The  bad  effects  of  rain  do 
not  cense  when  the  rain  stops.  The  land  is  sour,  and  tho  1 
character  of  pasture  is  deteriorated.  There  is  an  enemy 
of  farmers  known  as  blue  or  razor  grass  which  stifles  good 
grass  in  wottimes.andonc  witness,  when  asked  whether  it  had 
notmade  its  appearance,  replied  that  it  had  not  only  made 
its  appearance,  but  had  put  everything  else  on  one  side.  lint 
much  more  serious  than  this  state  of  the  land  is  the  loss  of 
tho  farmerV  capital.  During  tho  wet  weather  the  farmers 
lost  and  lost,  the  banks  got  frightened,  lessened  their  accom- 
modation, called  in  their  advances,  and  the  fanners  were 
cleaned  out.  There  are  exceptions  to  everything,  and  somo 
farmers,  no  doubt,  have  started  with  ampin  capital,  but 
witnesses  acquainted  with  largo  tracts  of  country  agreed 
that  furmers,  ns  a  rule,  begin  with  no  more  than  4/.  an 
aero.  Very  often  this  niorlicnm  is  diminished  by  tho  pay- 
ment of  heavy  compensation  to  tho  outgoing  tenant ;  hut, 
apart  from  this,  many  farmers  have  lost  during  tho  four 
wet  years  an  average  of  1/.  per  acre,  so  that  tiny  must 
have  got  to  tho  end  of  their  capital.  To  find  new  persons 
who  are  willing  to  embark  fresh  capital  in  what  has  just 
been  shown  to  bo  a  losing  business  is  a  difficult  t  hing ;  and 
banks  that  have  saved  themselves,  or  very  often  havo  not 
saved  themselves,  by  calling  in  their  advances  will  ho  shy 
of  running  new  risks.  And  the  difficulty  of  finding  new 
faimcis  with  new  capital,  which  mtUtt  have  hen  felt  even 
ii  sanshino  would  put  things  right  again,  is  much  en- 
hanced by  tho  farmer  having  now  to  farm  under  new  con- 
ditions.  Ho  must  bo,  if  ho  is  to  succeed,  a  dilluroul  sort  of 
man,  and  ho  muBt  work  in  a  different  way. 


Before,  however,  the  farmer  can  get  a  fair  start  he  must 
have  a  good  landlord.  By  a  good  landlord,  as  a  very  in- 
telligent witness  observed,  must  be  understood  a  landlord 
who  contributes  his  proper  share  towards  getting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  produce  out  of  the  land.  The 
worst  landlord,  if  these  witnesses  are  to  be  trusted,  that  a 
farmer  can  have  is  himself ;  the  best  is  a  great  proprietor. 
Peasant  proprietorship,  so  far  as  present  experience  goes, 
does  not  answer  in  England.  There  is  more  of  it  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  There  are  many  small  farmers  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  one  division  there  were  a  few  years  ago 
3,000  owners  of  less  than  30  acres.  They  are,  said  a 
Lincolnshire  witness,  a  hard-working  and  hard-living 
class,  but  are  entirely  dependent  on  good  seasons,  and  in 
bad  times  die  rapidly  away.  Great  proprietors  are  the  best 
landlords,  not  only  because  they  can  afford  not  to  press 
the  tenant  in  bad  times,  but  because  they  can  put  proper 
buildings  on  the  laud,  and  still  more  because  they  can 
keep  experienced  resident  agents  who  see  that  what  is 
done  by  the  landlord  is  done  properly.  Nothing  is  more 
sad  in  the  volume  than  the  experience  offered  by  one 
witness  after  another  that  an  almost  endless  amount  of 
money  has  been  wasted  in  draining,  because  landlords 
have  not  been  willing,  or  have  not  been  able,  to  afford  the 
expense  of  an  agent  competent  to  see  that  the  drainage 
has  been  properly  carried  out.  Where  such  agents  can- 
not be  afforded,  landlordism  will  become  a  business 
which  young  proprietors,  present  or  future,  will  have 
to  learn,  and  Sir  Baldwin  Lbighton  was  so  pene- 
trated with  this  truth  that  he  proposed  to  the 
Commission  that  the  surplus  revenues  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  instead  of  being  wasted  on  useless  pro- 
fessorships, should  be  devoted  to  the  technical  education 
of  the  coming  landowners  of  England.  When  a  farmer 
has  got  a  good  landlord  he  must  show  himself  a  good 
farmer.  As  a  rule,  if  these  experienced  witnesses  are  to 
be  trusted,  English  farming  has  not  been  good  in  recent 
years.  The  tendency,  as  one  of  them  said,  of  farmers 
within  the  last  few  years  has  been  to  take  as  little 
trouble  as  they  can  and  get  as  large  a  return  as  they 
can  for  it.  This  will  not  do  in  tho  future.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  the  farmer  shall  bo  more  alivo 
than  ho  has  been.  He  must  go  into  his  business  as 
other  traders  go  into  their  businesses.  He  must  think 
of  one  thing  and  of  one  only — what  it  will  pay  him 
to  produce  and  what  it  will  not.  He  must  be  inventive 
and  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything.  The  keeping  of 
poultry  is  very  anxious  and  troublesome  work,  but  he 
must  keep  poultry.  Market-gardening  requires  some 
skill  and  involves  somo  risk,  but  ho  must  do  hia  bit  of 
market-gardening  with  a  confident  and  light  heart.  If  ho 
goes  in  for  milk,  ho  must  calculato  to  a  nicety  whether  it 
will  pay  him  best  to  contribute  to  tho  winter  or  the- 
summer  supply.  He  must  be  a  better  buyer  than 
ho  is  now,  and  not  waste  his  money  on  tho  wrong 
sort  of  cattlo  or  on  adulterated  manures.  Probably 
in  tho  courso  of  tiino  such  a  raco  of  farmers  may  grow 
up,  bnt  at  present  a  dillidout  man  may  hesitate  as  to 
whether  ho  is  really  tho  kind  of  paragon  who  is  qualified 
to  put  hi.i  money  into  this  dillicult,  venturesome,  and  lately 
unsuccessful  business.  But,  fortunately,  most  men,  espe- 
cially if  they  havo  a  little  wholoomo  ignorance  of  ulT.urs, 
entertain  such  a  good  opinion  of  themselves  that,  if  tho 
sun  will  but  givo  a  proper  amount  of  encouragement,  them 
may  bo  before  long  an  adequate  supply  of  farmers  who 
havo  much  courage  and  somo  littlo  money,  ami  who  will 
persuado  themselves  to  think  of  tho  four  wet  yearn  as  of 
an  evil  dream. 


M.  CIRKVY  AM)  1 1  IS  CAIWNKT. 

TjIBBNOB  politician!  nro  certainly  to  bo  complimented 
L  on  the  ingenuity  \vilh  which  they  manufacture  new 
varieties  of  crisis.  Tho  discussions  which  have  been  going 
on  in  tho  Cabinet  during  tho  past  week,  and  tho  result 
which  has  finally  been  reached,  are  of  1111  entirely  original 
type.  The  Kill  for  substituting  tho  Hr  rutin  do  lis  to  for  tho 
Srrulin  iV iirrioul ism  mt  ul  has  been  under  consideration  by 
tho  Committee  to  which  in  tho  French  Chambers  all  Mill's 
aro  referred  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ono  of  tho  forms 
which  this  Committee  has  to  observe  i  i  t  lie  examination 
of  a  Minister  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  tho  view  of  tho 
(iovernment  on  tho  proposed  legislation,  and  the  Cabinet 
had  accordingly  to  decide  what  should  be  r  aid  in  its  name 
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with  regard  to  the  change  in  tho  size  of  tho  constitu- 
encies. As  soon  as  the  subject  was  thus  bronght  form- 
ally before  them,  it  appeared  that,  as  occasionally  hap- 
pens with  a  jury,  there  was  not  the  slightost  chance  of 
their  coming  to  an  agreement.  M.  Ferry  prefers  the 
Scrutin  d'arroudissemcnt,  M.  Constans  prefers  the  Scrutin 
de  Unto,,  and  tho  other  Ministers  range  themselves  nnder 
ono  or  other  of  these  leaders.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  tho  importance  of  tho  question  whichever  happens 
to  be  tho  view  taken  of  it.  liven  from  a  strictly 
party  standpoint,  thero  is  a  unanimous  belief  that  it 
will  have  very  grave  results,  though  aliko  among  Re- 
publicans and  reactionists  the  most  opposite  opinions  are 
held  as  to  what  these  results  will  be.  Consequently  it 
seemed  almost  necessary  that  the  Cabinet  should  make 
up  its  mind  one  way  or  the  other.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
Government  which  has  no  collective  opinion  on  a  measure 
which  everybody  is  agreed  will  effect  a  very  great  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  only  one  of  the  public  powers  which 
is  directly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ?  In  the  first 
instance,  M.  Ferry  seems  to  have  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  this  inquiry,  and  M.  Grevy  is  understood  not  to  see  an 
answer  to  it  yet.  But,  then,  the  process  of  arriving  at  a 
collective  opinion  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  If  M.  Grevy 
had  himself  been  in  favour  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  all 
would  have  gone  smoothly.  He  would  then  have  been 
in  agreement  with  M.  Gambftta,  and  when  this  is  secured 
nothing  else  is  of  much  moment.  But  M.  Gr£vy  is  stronglv 
opposed  to  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  and  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  dismiss  the  Ministers  who  took  the  same  view 
as  himself,  in  order  to  fill  their  places  by  Ministers  who 
take  the  same  view  as  M.  Gambetta. 

There  was  another  course  open  to  him  had  he  chosen 
to  adopt  it.  Under  the  Constitution  the  President  has 
the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  his  Ministers, 
though,  as  in  other  constitutional  countries,  he  has  to 
exercise  this  power  in  deference  to  the  declared  wishes 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  in  this  case  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  not  made  known  its  wishes. 
No  one  can  positively  say  beforehand  whether  those 
wishes,  when  they  come  to  be  expressed  in  a  vote, 
will  be  in  favour  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste  or  the  Scrutin 
d'arrondissement.  Therefore  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public was  at  liberty  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
construct the  Cabinet  in  one  sense  or  tho  other,  and 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  guidance  from  the  Chamber, 
he  intended  to  reconstruct  it  in  the  sense  with  which  he 
himself  agreed.  Nor  i3  it  at  all  obvious  what  harm 
could  have  come  of  his  so  doing.  M.  Constans  and  those 
who  think  with  him  would  have  resigned  their  offices, 
and  M.  Ferry  wonld  have  met  the  Chamber  at  the  head 
of  a  homogeneous  Cabinet.  If  he  had  succeeded  in  defeat- 
ing M.  Bardodx's  Bill,  the  approaching  general  election 
would  have  determined  whether  upon  this  point  the  ex- 
isting Chamber  represents  the  country.  If  M.  Bardodx's 
Bill  had  been  carried  against  the  Cabinet,  M.  Ferry  and 
his  colleagues  would  have  made  way  for  Ministers  more  in 
accord  with  the  mind  of  the  deputies.  Instead  of  this, 
long  and  fierce  discussions  seem  to  have  been  held,  not 
on  the  question  which  side  the  Cabinet  should  take,  but  on 
the  question  whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  Cabinet  to 
take  any  side  at  all.  Strange  to  say,  this  qnestion  has  been 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  Cabinet  have  come  to 
-a  compromise,  and  have  agreed  to  remain  silent  durin" 
the  debate.  What  makes  this  decision  the  more  remark- 
able is  that  it  has  apparently  been  come  to  against  the  will 
of  M.  Geevy.  The  President  of  the  Republic  so  far  con- 
deadends  to  the  ideas  of  common  men  that  he  keeps  a  ' 
newspaper.  In  France  almost  every  politician  has  an 
organ  of  his  own,  and  M.  Grevy  may  not  have  chosen  to 
be  less  well  equipped  than  his  neighbours.  The  objection 
to  the  plan  is  that  it  shows  tho  serene  and  irresponsible 
President  to  be  a  man  of  like  passions  with  his  storm- 
tossed  and  responsible  Ministers.  It  is  evidently  not  at  all 
the  same  thing  to  M.  Grevy  whether  his  ideas  or  M.  Gam- 
BRTTa's  npon  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  Scrutins  are 
adopted.  Within  certain  well-defined  limits  he  had 
every  right  to  give  effect  to  his  own  ideas  rather  than 
to  M.  Gambetta's.  It  rested  with  him  to  choose  whether 
the  Scintin  de  liste  should  be  presented  to  the  Chamber  with 
the  seal  of  Cabinet  acceptance  or  with  the  stamp  of  Cabinet 
disapproval.  It  is  not  likely  that  to.  Ferry  would  have  re- 
jected a  commission  to  form  a  Ministry  on  the  basis  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  Scrutin  de  liste;  but,  if  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  run  the  risk,  M.  Grevy  might  easily  have  found  some 


one  else  who  was  willing  to  take  his  place.  Or,  if  this 
was  too  bold  a  oourso  for  M.  GrI4vy  to  decide  npon,  there 
was  another  alternative  open  to  him.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tho  President  of  the  REPUBLIC,  so  long  as  the  Consti- 
tution remains  unchanged  in  title  and  spirit,  must  in  the 
end  take  Ministers  from  the  Chamber,  and  not  seek  to 
imposo  Ministers  on  it;  and  M.  Gbevy  might,  if  he 
liked,  have  dismissed  M.  Ferry,  and  commissioned  M. 
Constans  to  form  a  Cabinet  on  tho  basis  of  opposition  to 
the  Scrutin  d' arrowlissement.  The  President  would  then 
have  done  at  first  what  he  will  have  to  do  at  last ;  and  the 
Chamber  would  have  been  saved  from  the  danger  which 
now  awaitB  it,  of  approaching  a  subject  of  great  moment 
and  great  difficulty  without  any  authorized  guidance. 

Supposing  that  neither  of  these  alternatives  recom- 
mended themselves  to  M.  Gr£vy,  a  third  remained.  He 
might  have  tolerated  the  ridiculous  compromise  to  which 
Ministers  have  given  their  consent,  and  have  taken  pains 
not  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he  either  cared  what  opinion  they 
had  or  wanted  them  to  have  any.  Instead  of  this, 
M.  Grety  has  done  the  exact  opposite.  The  newspaper 
which  is  understood  to  represent  his  views  has  been 
quite  unable  to  leave  the  subject  alone.  It  has  returned 
to  it  again  and  again,  and  always  in  the  same  strain 
of  contemptuous  exclusion  of  the  possibility  of  a 
persistent  maintenance  of  neutrality  on  the  part  of 
the  Cabinet.  Unless  there  are  reasons  for  what  he  has 
done  which  are  not  apparent  on  the  surface,  M.  Gr£vy  has 
simply  courted  defeat.  Tbe  Constitution  puts  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  party  conflicts,  though  in  the  present  instance 
he  had  accidentally  a  right  to  take  part  in  them.  What 
he  has  done  is  to  show  quite  plainly  that  he  wishes  to 
take  his  share  in  this  particular  controversy,  bnt  that 
ho  has  allowed  himself  to  be  shut  out  from  it  by  Ministers 
whom  he  has  the  power  of  dismissing.  There  were  abundant 
reasons  why  M.  GrIjvy  should  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  descend  into  the  arena  of  political  strife,  bat  none 
why  he  should  remain  outside  it  and  yet  allow  the  journal 
which  he  is  understood  to  inspire  to  lament  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  persuade  M.  Ferry  to  descend  into  it  with 
him.  After  the  remarkable  exhibition  which  it  has 
pleased  the  friends  of  the  Scrutin  d'arrondissement  to  make 
of  themselves,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  tbe  Chamber  of 
Deputies  will  display  much  enthusiasm  in  defence  of  it. 
M.  Grevy  may  have  many  virtues,  but  he  is  not  a  match 
for  M.  Gambetta. 


MEXICO. 

GENERAL  GRANT,  it  is  announced,  has  given  up 
the  presidency  of  the  World's  Fair  Commission, 
partly  because  he  finds  that  no  one  takes  any  interest  in 
the  World's  Fair,  and  partly  because  he  is  going  to 
^Mexico.  No  one  at  present  wants  another  huge  Exhi- 
bition, and  flagging  interest  in  such  an  enterprise  cannot 
be  whipped  up  by  calling  a  huge  Exhibition  a  World's 
Fair  or  by  putting  General  Grant  at  its  head.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  very  big  Exhibitions  can  only  come 
off  with  success  if  a  considerable  interval  of  time 
elapses  between  one  period  of  large  shows  and  another. 
Philadelphia  and  Paris  have  used  up  for  the  pre- 
sent such  sensations  of  delight  as  World's  Fairs  can 
give.  It  is  now  the  period  for  comparative  repose, 
and  for  little  countries  to  have  little  shows.  Spain  pro- 
poses to  take  the  lead  in  these  minor  spectacles,  and  to 
have  next  year  an  Exhibition  at  Madrid.  She  has  qnite  as 
good  a  title  as  any  other  country  of  the  second  rank  to 
send  out  her  modest  invitations  to  the  world.  She  can 
offer  travellers  a  country  worth  travelling  in,  she  has  a 
capital  where  works  of  art  of  the  first  class  are  to  be  seen, 
and  she  has  special  products  of  her  own  which  show  very 
high  perfection  of  workmanship.  Her  only  drawback  is 
that  at  the  time  of  year  when  alone  most  people  have 
leisure  to  go  to  an  Exhibition  her  climate  will  bake 
her  guests  until  they  will  wish  they  were  anywhere  out  of 
the  sun.  Those,  however,  who  can  stand  being  baked  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  much  and  how 
little  there  is  of  real  progress  in  Spain.  There  is  now  a 
settled  Government ;  there  is  a  beginning  of  activity ; 
there  is  a  disposition,  which  used  not  to  exist,  to  deal 
with  foreigners.  On  the  other  hand,  Spain  is  still  very 
backward,  and  her  backwardness  is  due  partly  to  the 
character  of  the  people  and  partly  to  its  social  condition. 
And  what  is  true  of  Spain  is  true  of  Spanish  colonies. 
Spain  is  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  world,  and  all  the 
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Spanish  world  resembles  Spain.  General  Grant  gives  np  an 
American  Exhibition  and  goes  to  Mexico.  Others,  released 
from  the  terrors  of  anew  American  Exhibition, are  invited  to 
go  to  Spain.  All  will  do  what  is  really  the  same  thing. 
They  will  got  away  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  most 
go-ahead  of  modern  societies  to  the  atmosphere  of  societies 
which  arc  just  beginning  to  go  ahead  after  their  own 
peculiar  fashion.  What  is  happening  in  Spain  is  happen- 
ing in  Mexico.  "What  may  be  expected  of  Spain  may  be 
expected,  although  in  a  less  degree,  of  Mexico.  What  can- 
not be  expected  of  Spain  can  still  less  be  expected  of  Mexico; 
for  Mexico  is  cot  only  a  colony,  and  a  colony  is  as  a  rule 
inferior  to  the  home  country,  but  it  is  a  ruined  colony. 
It  is  a  second-rate  Spain  which  has  allowed  itself 
to  tumble  into  ruins,  and  is  only  very  slowly  and  partially 
beginning  to  get  out  of  its  ruined  state.  A  Mexican  town 
is  generally  a  collection  of  hovels,  which  show  where  the 
Indians  are,  and  of  ruined  palaces,  which  show  where  the 
Spaniards  have  been.  And  the  aspect  of  the  towns  reflects 
the  condition  of  the  country.  Mexico  has  to  be  re-made, 
and  even  if  it  could  be  re-made  it  would  be,  at  the  best, 
what  Spain  was  thirty  years  ago,  and  would  have  to  tread 
the  difficult  path  of  gradual  progress  to  be,  in  time,  what 
Spain  is  now. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  General  Grant  paid  his 
first  visit  to  Mexico.  He  was  then  a  very  great  man  for 
Mexico  to  welcome,  and  Mexico  treated  him  as  a  very  great 
man.  He  had  been  received  in  Europe  on  a  footing  almost 
equal  to  that  of  royalty,  partly  because  he  had  been  twice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  partly  because  he  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  South.  When  he  got  to  Mezico,  he 
had  not  only  this  flavour  of  royalty  about  him,  but  his 
greatness  was  expected  to  continue  and  increase,  and  he 
was  looked  on  as  the  coming  President  for  a  third  term 
of  office.  While  in  Mexico  he  did  much  to  stimulate 
the  interest  of  Americans  in  Mexico  as  a  field  of  enter- 
prise, and  the  disposition  of  Mexicans  to  think  that 
American  money  was  worth  having,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  amount  of  political  danger.  During  the  past 
year  American  money  has  flown  freely  into  Mexico, 
and  the  flow  of  much  more  has  been  promised.  General 
Grant  goes  back  with  the  prestige  of  having  done  some- 
thing to  promote  this  flow,  but  without  the  prestige  of  a 
coming  Presidency.  He  has  not  been  re-elected,  and  in 
the  United  States  men  who  have  been  prominent  and  havo 
ceased  to  bo  so  are  soon  forgotten.  The  political  in- 
fluence of  General  Grant  is  now  probably  very  small,  if  he 
can  be  said  to  have  any.  He  icturns  as  connected  with 
the  flow  of  money,  and  not  as  in  any  way  representing  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  And  the  flow  of  money 
into  Mexico  must  be  pronounced  wise  or  unwise  entirely  on 
its  own  merits.  It  will  either  answer  to  pour  capital  into 
Mexico  or  it  will  not.  Time  alone  can  show  the  prudence 
or  imprudence  of  American  schemes  for  developing  the 
resources  of  Mexico,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
as  to  their  vastness.  Nor  are  they  mere  paper  schemes. 
They  are  schemes  for  which  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  has  been  subscribed  and  ou  which  work  is  actually 
being  done.  Of  these  schemes  there  are  two  that  may  be 
called  comparatively  small  and  two  that  aro  very  largo 
indeed.  The  two  smaller  schemes  aro  a  railway  from  the 
American  border  to  the  port  of  Gnaynias,  and  a  railway 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc.  The  first  bupplics  a 
real  want.  It  givc9  a  fairly  good  port  much  to  the  south 
of  San  Francisco  to  a  system  of  American  railways  which 
at  present  have  no  oatlet  in  the  Pacific  except  San  Fran- 
cisco. Tho  second  is  the  Panama  railway  over  again,  ex- 
cept that  on  tho  ono  hand  it  is  longer,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  very  much  to  tho  northward,  and  olfcrs  a 
route  at  least  two  thousand  miles  shorter  to  San  Francisco 
than  the  Panama  route.  If,  however,  tho  Panama  mil  way 
is  destined  to  bo  killed  by  M.  w.  Lr.ssKi's'.s  canal,  a  Tehuan- 
tepcc railway  could  scarcely  hope  U>  escape  a  similar  fate. 
To  save  it  from  its  too  probable  destiny  Captain  Edk,  who 
has  gained  famo  by  his  very  successful  and  ingenious  work 
in  opening  tho  month  of  tho  Mississippi,  proposes  to  revive 
an  idea  not  unfamiliar  to  Honduras,  bondholders,  and  to 
transport  Bhips  bodily  across  tho  Tchuantcp* c  Isthmus.  1 1 
is  a  magnificent  idea,  and  ono  that  most  pcoplo  would  Ik; 
glad  to  see  other  people  subscribing  to  tost  practically. 
Captain  Ede  hoped  to  got  assistance  from  tho  United 
States  Government, and  obtained  a  report  from  a  Commit  too 
in  his  favour,  but  his  hopes  were  dashed  when  a  voto  wan 
taken.  Tho  larger  schemes  aro  two  systems  of  railway  from 
tho  city  of  Moxico  to  the  American  border,  one  with 
tho  gauge  of  our  English  railways  and  the  other  with  a 


metre  gauge,  each  being  connected  when  it  gets  to  the 
border  with  American  systems  of  its  own  gauge.  The  line 
with  the  broader  gauge,  which  is  known  as  the  Central 
Railway,  has  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hundred  miles  to 
traverse  in  order  to  reach  the  border.  For  a  third  of  the 
distance  its  course  takes  it  to  towns  which  for  Mexico  are 
populous  and  thriving,  and  to  districts  which  for  Mexico 
are  naturally  rich.  It  then  goes  off  into  the  wild.  The 
narrow-gauge  line  would  have  a  distance  of  about  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  traverse  to  get  to  the  border  ;  but  it  may,  if  it 
pleases,  abridge  the  distance  by  using  its  rival  for  a  part  of  the 
way.  Both  schemes  are  in  the  hands  of  influential  Americans. 
Both  have  real  money  behind  them,  both  have  the  promises 
of  handsome  subventions  from  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  both  have  authority  to  branch  off  in  a  vague  way 
and  go  to  some  undetermined  port  on  the  Pacific.  In 
addition,  the  Central  Railway  proposes  to  make  a  con- 
nexion between  San  Luis  Potosi  and  the  port  of  Tampico 
to  the  north  of  Yera  Cruz,  which  would  greatly  abridge 
the  distance  between  the  sea  and  the  interior  of  Mexico, 
and  divert  in  a  corresponding  degree  the  traffic  that  now 
goes  to  the  interior  by  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

These  railways  have  their  drawbacks.  Purely  Mexican 
traffic  is  shown  by  experience  to  be  of  a  small  volume.  It 
gi'ows,  but  it  starts  from  a  very  humble  beginning',  and 
it  grows  as  slowly  as  everything  must  grow  in  a 
ruined  Spanish  colony.  The  social  condition  of  Mexico 
puts,  and  must  long  put,  a  bar  to  everything  like  rapid 
progress,  the  land  being  held  for  the  most  part  in 
large  tracts  by  absentee  proprietors,  who  cultivate  it  most 
imperfectly,  and  have  neither  the  money  nor  the  wish  for 
improvements.  The  second  drawback  of  these  railways  is 
that  they  go  for  a  long  part  of  their  course  over  a  barren 
and  almost  uninhabited  plateau.  The  third  drawback  is 
that,  although  they  are  promised  handsome  subventions 
by  the  Government,  it  is  at  present  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  pay  them.  It  has  not  got,  and  cannot  get, 
the  money  to  make  good  its  promises.  In  order  to  meet 
these  three  drawbacks,  it  has  been  proposed  that  tracts  of 
land  on  each  side  of  the  line  shall  be  given  to  the  railways, 
and  that  this  way  of  getting  railways  made,  which  has 
been  successfully  adopted  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  Mexico.  Ihese  tracts  of  land  will,  it  is  supposed, 
be  occupied  by  American  settlers.  There  will  then  be  a 
traffic  other  than  a  purely  Mexican  traffic  ;  the  lines 
will  go  not  through  a  desert,  but  through  tho  homes  of 
thriving  immigrants.  The  Government  will  givo  land 
which  it  has  got  instead  of  money  which  it  has  not  got. 
The  scheme,  if  it  could  bo  carried  out,  would  be  in  a 
merely  financial  point  of  view  of  great  advantago  to 
Mexico  ;  but  there  are  many  serious  practical  difficulties 
in  tho  way  of  carrying  it  out.  The  Government,  where 
the  land  is  decently  good,  has  not  got  land  to  givo.  Tho 
land  that  is  worth  having  is  in  tho  hands  of  private  pro- 
prietors who  would  have  to  bo  bought  out.  And,  taken  as 
a  whole,  tho  land  is  not  at  all  good.  It  is  not  liko 
tho  rich  plains  of  tho  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
of  which  newcomers  were  enabled  by  railways  to 
utilize  tho  natural  wealth.  It  has  boon  explored 
centuries  ago  by  the  Spaniards,  and  has  been  left 
barren  because  the  Spaniards  decided  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  work  it.  Politically,  if  tho  schemo  were  carried  out, 
tho  occupation  by  Americans  of  the  land  on  each  side  of 
tho  chief  means  of  communication  would  give  tho  United 
States  a  dominating  infloenoe  which  would  almost  amount 
to  annexation.  Hut  this  would  enly  happen  when  tho 
schomo  was  carried  out.  While  it  was  being  carried  out 
the  settlers  would  havo  to  cultivate  their  sterile  holdings 
in  tho  Brail  of  a  jealous,  hostile,  and,  for  a  great  part, 
lawless  population  j  they  would  bo  under  foreign  l»ws  ; 
.  and,  ho  far  as  they  wcio  protected,  they  would  have  to 
appeal  for  protection  to  a  scanty  foreign  army.  There 
seems  no  very  clear  reason  why  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans should  migrate  to  bad  land  when  they  can 
migrate  to  good  land  ;  why  they  should  como  under  laws 
■/Mob  they  do  not,  understand,  instead  of  remaining  tinder 
laws  which  they  do  iind<  island  ;  or  why  they  should  trust 
to  Mexican  warriors  to  keep  oil  enemies  whom  they  hUVo 
created  for  themselves.  No  doubt  all  these  difficulties  niuy 
bi  OTWOOflM  in  some  way  that  is  not  now  discoverable; 
but,  tin;  question  for  the  moment  is  wlntl.er  they  really 
!  exist  or  not,  and  wuttbir,  if  they  do  exist,  General  Obant, 
or  any  one  else,  cau  overcome  them. 
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MR.  CHAPLIN'S  MOTION. 

T1IE  debate  on  Mr.  Chaplin's  Resolution  was  noedlcssly 
confused  by  Mr.  Mundella's  desire  to  convict  the 
mover  of  inconsistency.  Mr.  Chaplin  spoke  in  high  praise 
of  the  Act  of  1878,  and  Mr.  Mundella  tried  to  show  that 
this  view  was  incompatible  with  a  wish  to  substitute  total 
prohibition  of  the  landing  of  live  animals  for  compulsory 
slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing.  The  answer  to  this  is 
obvious.  Mr.  Chaplin  admires  tho  Act  of  1878  because  it 
went  a  long  way  in  the  direction  of  prohibition.  But  he 
would  have  admired  it  still  more  if  it  had  gone  all  the 
way,  and  he  now  proposes  that,  in  view  of  recent  facts,  it 
should  be  made  to  go  all  tho  way.  Thero  is  no  real  incon- 
sistency between  the  two  positions.  The  man  who  admits 
that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread  is  not  debarred 
from  contending  that  the  whole  loaf  would  bo  better  than 
the  half,  and  that  something  which  has  happened  since 
the  half  loaf  was  conceded  has  proved  that  the  whole 
ought  now  to  be  given.  Mr.  Mundella  would  have  done 
better  to  argue,  as  was  done  by  another  speaker,  that 
the  Act  of  1878  was  a  compromise,  and  that  those  who 
seek  to  disturb  a  compromise  must  not  wonder  if  the  effect 
of  their  effort  is  to  reopen  the  whole  question.  It  would 
hardly  be  to  the  advantage  of  cattle-producers  that  the 
policy  assented  to  by  the  last  Parliament  should  be  re- 
viewed by  the  present.  In  this  sense  the  Government 
may  be  said  to  have  befriended  the  firmer  by  meeting  Mr. 
Chaplin's  motion  with  a  direct  negative. 

The  facts  of  the  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth 
disease  were  not  disputed  by  Mr.  Mundella,  and  though 
Mr.  Chamberlain  preferred  to  speak  of  Mr.  Chaplin's 
"  assumptions,"  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  set  up  a 
counter  theory.  At  the  beginning  of  last  September  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease  scarcely  existed  in  this  country.  In 
the  course  of  that  month  it  broke  out  in  the  North  of 
France,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  cargo  of  live  beasts 
coming  from  the  infected  district,  and  suffering  severely 
from  the  disease,  was  landed  at  Deptford.  They  were 
slaughtered  at  the  port  of  landing,  but  within  three 
days  the  disease  made  its  appearance  in  the  London  dairies, 
where  it  had  been  absolutely  unknown  for  nine  months. 
It  is  maintained  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  and  not  denied  by  Mr. 
Mundella,  that  it  was  almost  certainly  conveyed  from 
Deptford  to  London  by  some  of  the  drovers  employed  about  | 
the  diseased  beasts.  Upon  the  case  as  thus  stated  Mr. 
Chaplin  founds  his  prayer,  that  in  future  live  cattle  should 
not  be  imported  from  countries  as  to  whose  freedom  from 
disease  the  Privy  Council  are  not  satisfied.  Very  little 
was  said  in  the  debate  upon  a  poiut  which  to  those  who 
are  not  experts  seems  of  considerable  importance.  What 
guarantee  is  there  that,  if  the  importation  of  live  animals 
from  infected  countries  were  forbidden,  the  exclusion  of 
the  disease  would  be  complete  ?  If  it  could  only  be  com- 
municated from  one  animal  to  another,  the  question  would 
answer  itself ;  but  disease  which  can  equally  be  conveyed 
by  human  beings  may  presumably  lurk  even  in  dead 
carcases,  and  from  thence  be  communicated  by  those 
who  handle  them  to  living  cattle.  On  Tuesday  Mr. 
Chaplin  was  all  for  the  importation  of  dead  meat.  If  he 
had  been  chairman  of  an  Australian  Meat  Preserving 
Company,  or  the  patentee  of  a  new  freezing  process,  he  ! 
could  not  have  shown  more  enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  But, 
if  the  exclusion  of  live  cattle  is  not  a  specific  against  the  ' 
introduction  of  the  foot-and-mouth  disease — and  so  far 
HO  one  appears  to  have  said  that  it  is — he  might  be  : 
equally  ardent  the  year  after  such  exclusion  in  favour  of 
the  exclusion  of  dead  meat.  In  that  case  consumers 
would  no  doubt  be  saved  from  the  rise  in  price  which  may 
conceivably  accompany  any  serious  destruction  of  English 
cattle ;  but  they  would  be  saved  from  it  at  the  cost 
of  the  entire  extinction  of  foreign  competition.  It 
would  not  be  wonderful  if,  like  David,  they  preferred  the 
pestilence  to  being  thus  delivered  into  the  hands  of  their  I 
natural  enemies.  AccordingtoMr.Mu.NDELLA.thevalueof  the 
living  animals  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1879 
was  7,000,000/.,  while  in  1SS0  it  rose  to  10,000,00c/.  That 
is  a  very  rapid  increase,  and,  as  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  cattle  sent,  it  seems  j 
to  show  that  the  conditions  of  the  English  mc;it  supply  are 
undergoing  a  remarkable  change.  As  we  have  often  pointed 
out,  the  whole  question  of  restriction  of  importation  turns 
in  the  end  upon  one  point.  Will  the  meat  consumer  gain  | 
more  by  the  exclusion  of  disease  than  he  will  lose  by  i 
the  exclusion  of  meat  ?    If  foreign  meat  formed  merely  a  | 


fraction  of  the  total  supply,  and  if  there  were  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  proportion  would  be  materially  in- 
creased, the  argument  for  whatever  measure  of  prohibition 
that  seemed  necessary  to  keep  out  disease  would  bo  un- 
answerable. It  would  be  poor  comfort  to  the  consumer 
who  found  95  per  cent,  of  his  meat  supply  disappearing  by 
disease  to  hear  that  no  restriction  would  be  placed  on  the 
import  of  the  remaining  five  per  cent.  Tho  rapid  increase 
of  importation  deprives  this  reasoning  of  much  of  its  value. 
If  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  is  playing  every  year 
a  larger  part  in  the  mechanism  by  which  the  food  supply 
of  the  country  is  regulated,  it  would  be  exceedingly  rash 
to  interfere  with  it  to  an  extent  which  might  permanently 
divert  it  from  our  shores.  It  would  be  bad  policy  to  sac- 
rifice the  next  generation  of  consumers  to  the  interests  of 
the  present  generation,  and  a  measure  of  prohibition  which 
left  us  nothing  but  the  trade  in  dead  meat  to  look  to  as 
the  alternative  to  our  own  herds  might  in  the  end  have  this 
result.  Tho  Legislature  has  to  guard  against  two  coequal 
dangers.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  risk  that  the  home- 
grown meat,  which  at  present  forms  by  far  the  larger  part  of 
our  supply,  may  be  lessened  in  quantity,  and  consequently 
raised  in  price,  by  the  importation  of  disease  from  abroad.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  tho  risk  that  the  foreign  trade, 
which,  in  virtue  of  its  unascertained  capacity  of  develop- 
ment, may  eventually  give  us  the  larger  part  of  our  meat 
supply,  may  be  hampered  by  injudicious  restrictions.  The 
only  means  by  which  these  alternative  evils  can  be  escaped 
is  by  steering  a  middle  course  between  them,  and  the  com- 
promise which  Mr.  Chaplin  seeks  to  npset  does  on  the 
whole  provide  us  with  this  middle  course.  Slaughter  at 
the  port  of  landing  is  not  a  universal  and  infallible  remedy 
against  the  importation  of  disease,  but  it  makes  the  danger 
very  much  less.  When  the  Act  of  1878  was  under  dis- 
cussion, it  was  contended  that  even  this  amount  of  in- 
terference with  importation  would  be  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  foreign  cattle  trade.  The  experiment  has 
been  tried,  and  it  has  been  found  that  compulsory 
slaughter  has  not  prevented  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  value  of  the  cattle  imported.  Mr.  Chaplin  would 
have  us  carry  the  experiment  further  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  again  be  successful.  But  the  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  tried  would  be  widely  different.  It  has 
been  found  that  restriction  on  the  importation  of  live 
cattle  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  trade  in  them. 
Mr.  Chaplin  asks  Parliament  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  cattle  from  infected  countries,  in  the  hope  that  the  con- 
sequent growth  of  the  trade  in  dead  meat  would  fill 
up  the  gap.  It  is  possible  that  the  advance  of  scientific 
discovery  may  some  day  originate  a  method  of  preserving 
dead  meat  which  shall  make  us  independent  of  the  im- 
portation of  cattle.  Bat  until  that  day  comes  Parliament 
cannot  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  consent  to  a 
measure  of  entire  prohibition  which  might  conceivably 
have  to  be  applied  to  all  countries  at  once. 

Fortunately  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  facts  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Chaplin  require  such  stringent  treatment. 
The  ground  of  his  argument  is  that  the  disease  which  is 
brought  to  the  port  of  landing  by  cattle  may  be  carried 
inland  by  the  human  beings  who  have  to  tend  them,  even 
though  the  cattle  themselves  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
market  alive.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Mundella's  speech 
that  several  important  precautions  which  the  Privy  Council 
has  now  ordered  to  be  taken  were  not  in  use  in  September 
last.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  ensure  that  no  one 
who  has  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  diseased  cattle 
should  be  allowed  to  leave  the  market  until  his  person 
and  clothes  have  been  properly  disinfected.  At  the  worst, 
it  costs  less  to  keep  drovers  in  quarantine  than  to  ex- 
clude foreign  cattle  from  the  English  market.  What 
has  been  done  successfully  ia  the  diseases  of  human 
beings  can  hardly  be  beyond  reach  in  the  diseases  of 
animals. 


THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. 
11. 

TN  describing  some  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Bishops'  Bible 
-L  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  remarkable  variations  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  1 569,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  first  edition  of 
1560,  and  we  called  attention  to  the  fact,  hitherto  unnoticed  either 
by  ciitic3  or  bibliographers,  of  the  recurrence  in  the  second  folio  of 
1572  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  inferior  readings  of  the  first  edition. 
The  only  account  of  this  singular  anomaly  that  we  can  suggest  is 
the  following.    We  suvuose  that  the  second  folio  was  printed 
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as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament  before  the  4to.  of  I 
1569  was  published,  that  certain  critics  had  called  attention  to 
the  numerous  errors  of  a  serious  kind,  as  well  as  minor  blemishes,  I 
which  disfigure  the  tirst  edition  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  that  a  thorough  revision  was  immediately  made  of  the  t 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  results  of  which  appear 
in  the  alteration  of  several  hundred  passages  in  the  smaller-sized 
volume  issued  in  the  following  year.  As  these  were  adopted  in 
subsequent  editions  of  both  sizes,  it  is  plain  that  some  accident 
must  have  prevented  their  being  incorporated  in  the  second  large 
folio  of  1 572,  intended  for  use  in  churches.  Little  or  no  exception 
seems  to  have  been  taken  to  the  renderings  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  these  are  very  little  altered  in  the  4to.  of  1569  ;  but  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  two  large  folios  of  1568  and  1572,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  New  Testament  are  very  striking.  They  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  some  changes  having  been  made  in  every 
hook,  and  we  believe  we  may  say  in  every  chapter,  though  we  do 
not  profess  to  have  examined  them  so  minutely  as  definitely  to 
assert  this  as  a  fact.  With  regard  to  these  alterations,  which  cer- 
tainly are  for  the  most  part  improvements,  and  were  adopted  in 
subsequent  issues  of  the  book,  we  have  something  more  than  con- 
jecture to  guide  us.  Strype,  in  his  Life  of  Archbishop  Parker,  has 
given  us  a  list  of  several  corrections  supplied  by  a  Greek  scholar 
of  the  day  named  Laurence,  of  whom  little  is  known,  but  who  at 
least  was  a  far  better  scholar  than  any  of  the  bishops  employed 
upon  this  part  of  the  work.  It  may  be  that  Parker  had  asked 
him  for  criticisms  on  his  own  portion  of  the  work,  which  con- 
sisted, as  far  as  the  Gospels  and  Acts  are  concerned,  of  the  first 
two  Gospels,  and  that  Laurence  travelled  a  little  beyond  his  brief 
and  introduced  two  or  three  additional  remarks  on  passages  which 
he  had  casually  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the  'volume.  It  is  quite 
incredible  that  so  good  a  scholar  would  not  have  found  many 
more  equally  astounding  blunders  in  other  books  if  he  had  critically 
examined  them.  In  point  of  fact,  some  one  must  have  done  so, 
for  the  changes  made  in  accordance  with  Laurence's  criticism  do 
not  amount  to  one  hundredth  of  the  whole  number  of  those  that 
■were  made  in  the  new  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  1572. 
So  much  misapprehension  has  prevailed  as  regards  these  notes 
that  we  will  say  at  once  that  it  is  certain  Laurence  was  referring  to 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  and  to  no  other;  and  that  all 
his  suggestions  were  adopted  in  the  second  folio  edition  of  1 572, 
without  a  thought  apparently  having  been  given  to  what  he  really 
meant,  while  in  one  case  at  least  a  most  absurd  blunder  was  made 
in  attempting  to  introduce  the  correction  proposed  by  him.  It 
occurs  in  the  2ist  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  v.  38,  where  kutu- 
aymfiev  bad  been  rendered  somewhat  freely  Let  us  enjoy.  Laurence 
objected  to  this  translation,  remarking  that  the  word  meant 
"  Let  us  take  possession  or  seizin."  The  editor  of  this  second 
folio  edition,  not  understanding  that  the  word  "  seizin  "  is  a  sub- 
stantive governed  by  the  word  take,  made  a  verb  of  it,  and  altered 
it  into  season,  and  printed  the  clause  ".Let.  us  season  upon  his  in- 
heritance" and  in  this  form  the  verse  appears  in  every  subsequent 
edition  of  the  Bishops'  Bible  that  we  have  seen  from  1572  to  1602 
inclusive.  We  cannot  sneak  of  the  edition  of  1606,  as  we  have 
never  seen  it,  and  we  believe  that  there  is  only  one  copy  in 
existence. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  principally  of  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  second  and  third  editions  of  this  Bishops'  Bible,  and  that 
with  the  special  object  of  showing  how  carelessly  the  vvholoaflair 
was  designed  and  executed.  Wo  ought  perhaps  to  have  observed 
in  our  preceding  article  that  »he  lirst  edition  of  this  Biolo  was  so 
carelessly  set  up  that  it  seems  to  have  been  corrected  alter  some 
of  the  sheets  had  been  struck  off.  We  have  observed  at  least 
thirty  leaves  in  which  there  are  variations,  and  yet  it  is  otherwi.se 
certain  that  there  was  only  one  edition  of  the  date  1568.  Under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  scarcely  likely  that,  even  niter  all  the 
improvements  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  second  edition  and  of 
the  New  Testament  In  the  third,  that  a  tolerable  translation  of 
the  Bjblo  slwuld  have  been  produced.  But  any  criticism  that 
would  be  fair  and  just  must  be  made  upon  some  edition  subsequent 
tO  1572.  Probably  the  fairest  test  to  talf,  cxrepl  for  the  I'.-alnu, 
would  be  that  of  lOo2,  which  there  is  very  good  evidence  to  show 
is  the  edition  used  by  the  compilers  of  the  Authorized  Version  in 
the  comparison  of  the  existing  translations  which  they  made  with 
•  view  to  rendering  their  own  version  as  perfect  as  possible.  Wo 
■believe,  however,  that  this  edition  does  not  differ  from  the  folio  of 
1585,  which  lx- irs  on  its  first  title  "  Authorized  and  appointed 
to  be  read  in  Churches,"  and  on  the  title  of  the  New  Testament 
"Perused  and  diligently  corrected,"  except  as  regards  the  version 

of  the  Psalms,  which  in  this  edition  alone  of  all  those  subsequent 
to  1572  contains  the  Bishops'  version.  Another  specimen  of  cue- 
less  editing  is  shown  in  this  edition  in  that  it  notices  tlio  (,H1|iiis 
appointed  for  morning  and  evening  prayer  respectively  without 
making  any  (illusion  to  the  day  of  the  month  to  which  they  belong. 
Betting  aside,  then,  any  consideration  of  the  correction  1  made  of 
serious  mistakes,  ns  well  ns  of  inferior  renderings  of  words  and 
phrases,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  much  less  than  four  lhon»and 
in  the  New  Testament  alone,  it  must  still  be  pronounced  a  very  poor 
production.  The  scholarship  of  its  translators  was  far  inferior  to 
that  of  their  predecessors  who  laboured  at  the  Genevan  Bible, 
and  as  regards  command  of  the  English  language  it  is  decidedly 
inferior  both  to  the  Genevan  and  to  that  which  is  commonly 
called  The  Great  Bible  of  1539.  Dr.  Westcott  nc-ms  to  have 
been  unwilling  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  ,n  tho  Old  Testament 
part  for  fear  of  what  he  might  discover  to  tho  disparagement  of 
tho  scholarship  and  learning  of  tho  translators  ;  whilst  Br.  Esdie 


has  criticized  several  passages  both  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament  with  considerable  leniency.  He  has  not,  for  instance, 
noticed  that  sometimes  in  the  Old  Testament  the  version  is 
utterly  unintelligible.  We  quote  a  single  instance  of  this.  The 
1 1  th  verse  of  the  12th  chapter  of  Ecclesiastes  is  thus  rendered: — 

For  the  wordes  of  the  wyse  are  like  priekes  and  nayles  that  go 
thorowe,  of  the  auctoures  of  gatheringes  [which]  are  geven  of  one  sliep- 
hearde. 

But  when  Dr.  Eadie  speaks  of  the  Bishops'  version  as  being 
more  stately  than  precise,  he  is  scarcely  happy,  we  think,  in  his 
illustration  when  he  selects  2  Cor.  ix.  5  as  an  instance : — 

Prepare  your  preproraised  beneficence,  that  it  might  be  ready  as  a  bene- 
ficence and  not  as  an  extortion. 

Another  instance  of  absurdity,  in  this  case  apparently  the  result 
of  mere  ignorance,  occurs  in  Hosea  ix.  1 1  : — 

Ephraim  their  glorie  shall  flee  away  like  a  birde  :  for  birth,  for  wombc 
and  conception. 

It  is,  however,  due  to  the  translators  to  say  that  this  was  altered 
in  1569,  though  the  same  mistake  was  reproduced  in  1572.  We 
could  give  many  more  instances  to  show  that  the  bishops  of  Eliza- 
beth's time  had  but  a  faint  perception  of  that  single  step  which  is 
said  to  distinguish  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous ;  but  we  must 
utilize  the  space  that  remains  to  us  in  giving  some  account  of  the 
notes  which  have  been  added  to  this  translation. 

These  are  few  in  number,  and  such  as  there  are  are  strikingly 
contrasted  with  the  business-like  tone  of  those  of  the  Genevan 
Bible.  The  instructions  given  to  the  translators  were  "  To  make 
no  bitter  notes  upon  any  text,  or  yet  to  set  down  any  determina- 
tion in  places  of  controversy."  And  to  this  they  strictly  adhered, 
•with  the  one  exception  of  a  few  most  ridiculous  side  blows  at  the 
Pope  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
was  not  considered  to  be  in  controversy,  and  so  attention  is  some- 
times called  to  the  texts  adduced  in  proof  of  that  doctrine.  Neither 
was  it  considered  an  open  question  that  sacraments  are  nothing 
more  than  seals  of  a  grace  previously  bestowed  ;  and,  though  the 
translators  left  out  many  of  the  more  strongly  expressed  Calvinistic 
notes  of  the  Genevan,  yet  some  suggesting  the  same  doctrine  were 
retained,  and  others  implying  it  were  added.  This  is  most  re- 
markable iu  the  Acts,  done  by  Cox,  Bishop  of  Ely,  who,  in  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  had  been  living  among  the  exiles  in  Germany.  He 
is  especially  careful  in  the  nineteenth  chapter  to  explain  away  the 
doctrine  of  baptismal  grace  in  three  different  notes,  much  after  tho 
fashion  of  the  notes  in  Tyndale's  Testament  of  1 550  and  the  Ge- 
nevan Bible  ;  and  this  not  in  the  way  of  controversy,  but  as  if  it 
were,  as  it  really  was,  the  received  doctrine  of  tho  Church  of  Eng- 
land at  that  time.  The  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election  and  re- 
probation are  also  stated  by  this  writer  in  a  note  to  Roui.  ix. 
These  perhaps  are  the  passages  where  controversial  notes  are  most 
apparent.  In  the  rest  of  the  Bible  the  character  of  the  notes  is 
puurile  and  trivial  in  the  extreme.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Parker  was  specially  addicted  to  Calvinism,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  the  parts  of  the  Bible  translated  by  him  there  is 
little  or  no  doctrine  of  any  kind  insinuated.  But  notes  are  very 
sparingly  added  to  the  portions  of  the  Bible  which  he  himself 
translated.  Those  on  Genesis  and  Exodus  wero  extensively  altered 
in  the  second  edition,  and  in  one  instance — Gen.iv.  7 — the  explana- 
tion  given  is  absolutely  contradictory  to  that  of  the  lirst  edition. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  of  the  most  puerile  description.  Short 
specimens  are  as  follows  : — in  Gen.  xxxii.  20,  on  Jacob's  preparing 
a  present  for  Esau,  the  marginal  note  is,  "  All  giving  and  receiving 
Of  presents  is  not  evil."  On  Exodus  xv.  20,  a  propos  to  .Miriam's 
dancing,  we  have  introduced  newly  into  tho  edition  of  1569,  and 
retained,  wo  believe,  iu  all  subsequent  editions,  "  which  ought  not 
to  be  a  cloke  for  our  wanton  dances.''  Neither  is  tho  tone  of  tho 
notes  on  the  New  Testament  such  as  to  give  a  very  exalted  ilea 
of  the  intellectual  power  of  the  Archbishop.  VVe  extract  tho 
whole  of  the  annotations  on  St.  .Matthew  as  a  specimen. 

OdlptU.   ti<MpeO,  that  is,  tydvUMI  of  oar  salvation  by  Christc. 
Matthew  i.     1.  the  lumhe.— Tli'al  is,  t  lie  rshSUMd  Ot Christr's  lineage  nnd  life. 

25.  and  linrtcr  lirr  nut. — This  plira*  ilolli  not.  import  tl.il  lie 
knew  her  afterward,  in  llielvlie  |,lim  r  n-".|.  Mat.  5, 
18  '/  nnd  PtSJ.  ex  i. ,  or  that,  ibl  nail  any  rOO  ehildNOi 
„  ii.  13.  hit  muther.— .fn-i  |ili  w/m  nut  III"  l.illiei'nf  Christ,  els  tho 
angel  wimble  nut  have  «.iH,  Tal.e  y-  chiMi)  ami  his 
mnl  le  r,  lint  rut  In  r  Tal.e  ||iv  1  I.  vide. 
„        iii.  2.  Hrprnt  if. — Thin  wnnlc  i«,  ami  a  halts  to  bo  wyv,  with 

a  ntods  to  smendeh 

ft        vi.  34.  Suff'n-irnt   untu  tin    dmj  it  the  rri/l  thrruf. — That  is,  tile 

promt  day  hstb  enough  of  bar  ows  irisf  or  affliction. 

„       i\.  15.  L'hylilrrn  of  th*  hnjih-  chimticr.— That  Is,  minister!  ai- 

Icinlin  •  in  ili"  hriilu  rhainhcr. 
„        x.  Ub  there  alnjde.— Shift  not  your  lurigyn(r  nnf  vll  y"  go  out  of 

the  rill". 

,.  ,'/■  !"•  Hi'il  Jui'li  Hi  /•.«  /,/;    -  1  hat  i  ,  lie  lh.it  wv  II  save  hi.  Ivl'c. 

„    xx.ii.  ij.  nnc  iirutrlytr.    I  Ine  brought  from  gcnlil'itii!  to  llnir'ru 
Union. 

„  rft  A  ilrttrr.—\U\\\  to  titwl  ami  to  man  fur  to  prrfoiirmc  It. 

„    XXVll.  54.  A  omfunou. —  A  .  apt  line  of. ,mi  linmlrHli  nun. 

Our  iircount  of  the  not-.s  to  the  Bishops'  Bible  would  not  bo 
complete  if  wo  failed  to  notice  tho  one  point  in  which  tbs  trans- 
lators neglected  to  comply  with  their  instructions.  They  followed 
lliein  to  11  ridiculous  extent  in  adopting  tln>  nsttinfl  of  the  Great 
Bible,  when  manifest  improvement*  had  boon  made  by  tho 
Genevan  translators,  but  they  either  foiyot  them  or  else  volun- 
tirily  ignored  them  when  then;  was  an  opportunity  of  giving  a  hit 
nt  the  I'ope  and  the  Woman  system.    I'.  rhaps  tho  most  striking 
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instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  note  to  the  words  make  marchaundizc 
in  2  Peter  ii.  3.    It  is  as  follows : — 

Tlint  is  evidently  seen  Id  Hie  Pope  and  Iiis  priestes,  which  by  lies  and 
flatteries  sell  men's  souls  :  so  that  it  is  ccrtuyne  t tint  he  is  not  thesuccessour 
of  Simon  Petei  but  of  Simon  Magus. 

Ill  conclusion,  wo  may  observe  that  the  same  careless  editing 
which  we  noticed  ns  regards  tho  first  three  editions  of  this  book 
seems  to  have  followed  it  to  the  end.  Even  in  tho  editions  of  1585 
and  1602,  which  may  bo  pronounced  to  contain  tho  final  improve- 
ments made  by  the  Elizabethan  bishops,  the  marginal  notes  were 
cut  down  to  tho  dimensions  of  those  of  the  small  4to.  of  1569, 
where  frequently  notes  were  loft  out  simply  for  want  of  room  in 
the  margin  of  the  page,  go  that  in  this  one  respect  these  editions 
are  inferior  to  tho  first  two  folios  of  1568  and  1572. 

Wo  shall  add  no  more  than  this,  that  wo  think  the  book  was 
worthy  of  the  bishops  who  occupied  tho  English  sees  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  no  attempt  after  1606  to  revive  this 
version,  and  in  a  previous  articlo  on  the  Genevan  Bible  we  observed 
that  that  version  was  finally  suppressed  by  Laud.  It  remains,  there- 
fore, for  us  to  notice  that  there  was  a  large  folio  family  Bible  with 
notes,  and  plates,  printed  by  M.  Lewis,  and  issued  in  1775,  which 
is  described  by  Lowndes  as  a  Genevan,  and  has  sometimes  passed 
off  for  a  Bishops',  because  it  has  on  its  title-page  the  words  "  By 
the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,"  &c,  followed  by  Parker's  preface. 
It  is  really  a  Genevan  as  far  as  the  Old  Testament  is  concerned, 
and  a  Tomson  of  the  New,  there  being  no  variations  that  we  have 
detected  worth  notice,  except  the  substitution  of  "  aprons  "  for 
"breeches'"  in  the  3rd  Chapter  of  Gene9i3.  We  suppose  it  may 
be  classed  by  itself  as  the  single  specimen  of  a  Genevan  Bible 
which  is  not  also  a  Breeches  Bible. 


TIIE  COURSE  OF  BUSINESS. 

fPIIE  master  of  a  sufficient  majority  in  Parliament  enjoys  tho 
J-  immunities  at  rex  Jiomanus,  and  is,  if  not  super  f/rammaticam 
(though,  in  the  matter  of  Queen's  Speeches,  he  is  frequently  this 
also),  at  any  rate  above  feeling  any  awkwardness  which  may  ariso 
from  unfulfilled  prophecies  and  mistakes  in  generalship.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  but  little  annoyance 
at  having  to  make  on  Monday  last  a  statement  about  the  course 
and  prospects  of  business  the  tenor  of  which  was  at  singular 
variance  with  the  tone  of  his  demand  for  urgency  in  Supply. 
When  making  this  demand  he  had  drawn  the  most  gloomy 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  should  it  not  be  granted.  He 
also,  with  rather  characteristic  impatience  of  defeat,  re- 
marked after  the  division  that  the  House  had  put  the  direc- 
tion of  its  affairs  in  the  hands  of  the  minority,  and  be  reserved 
a  mysterious  power  to  the  Government  of  seriously  considering 
the  situation.  Accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  version  of  the  vote  on 
Monday  week,  it  can  only  be  said  that  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  tho 
affairs  of  the  House  are  not  always  in  the  direction  of  those  who, 
according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  have  directed  them  during  the 
last  fortnight.  Last  week  was  a  week  of  quiet  and  orderly  pro- 
gress, and  the  present  week  has  not  been  behindhand  in  the  dispatch 
of  business.  The  Candahar  debate,  for  which  the  Government, 
despite  their  eagerness,  could  not  before  find  room,  or  definite 
promise  of  room,  got  itself  fixed  on  Monday.  Mr.  Chaplin  had 
the  greater  part  of  a  night  for  his  foot-and-mouth  disease  motion, 
■which  enabled  the  Government  to  show  that  they  have  no  in- 
tention of  unequally  benefiting  farmers  unless  there  is  a  possibility 
of  injuring  landlords  at  tho  same  time.  The  long-promised  Land 
Bill  has  at  last  had  itself  put  down  definitely  for  the  seventh  of  next 
month,  the  eve  of  the  adjournment  for  Easter.  This  adjournment, 
ae  is  proper  after  so  abnormally  early  a  Spring  Session,  is 
to  extend  over  a  longer  time  than  usual — a  time,  however, 
■which  will  be  hardly  a  holiday  time  for  politicians,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  doubtless  be  taken  up  with  warm  discussion  of  the  Land 
Bill  itself,  which  will  come  on  for  second  reading  immediately 
the  House  reassembles.  Between  tho  Candahar  debate  and  the 
adjournment,  the  Mutiny  Bill  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
statement  occupy  the  most  prominent  position.  The  latter  will, 
no  doubt,  afford  its  maker  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  remark- 
able dexterity  with  which  he  manipulates  finance,  a  dexterity 
not  denied  even  by  the  malcontents  who  say  that  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
tribute surpluses  which  have  been  previously  created  by  un- 
necessary taxation.  The  programme  before  Easter  is  thus  of  the 
most  orderly  and  inviting  character.  The  most  urgent  vote9  in 
Supply  secured,  grumbling  private  members  propitiated  by  at  least 
an  apparent  dedication  of  some  little  time  to  their  concerns,  a  safe 
party  triumph  on  an  important  question  of  foreign  policy  secured 
by  the  ingenious  mot  d'ordre,  not  to  attend  to  any  argument 
in  which  the  word  Candahar  occurs — all  these  good  things  have 
been  given  to  Mr.  Gladstone  by  tho  action  of  the  Opposition  which 
so  greatly  disturbed  him  last  week. 

The  substantial  advantages  secured  bv  this  action  of  the  Oppo- 
sition doubtless  consoled  Mr.  Gladstone  "for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
his  forebodings  of  evil.  Another  incident  of  the  same  night 
possessed  more  than  the  disagreeables  of  this  non-fulfilment 
■without  its  corresponding  advantages.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
before  that  the  conduct  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees  in  refusing 
to  allow  Mr.  O'Dounell  even  to  finish  the  sentence  in  which  he 
wished  to  put  a  point  of  order  was  highly  inconvenient,  and  the 
inconvenience  turned  out  to  be  exactly  w  hat  was  expected.  The 


member  for  Dungarvan  brought  up  the  matter  on  a  question  of 
privilege,  and  showed  that  the  remarks  he  had  been  going  to 
make  were  entirely  in  order  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
vious ruling  of  tho  Chairman.  Dr.  Playfair  could  only  make  the 
very  lame  excuse  that  ho  feared  Mr.  O'Donnell  was  going  to  do 
what  it  seems  Mr.  O'Dounell  was  not  going  to  do.  The  Chair- 
man of  Committees  might  perhaps  with  advantage  have  spared  a 
sneer  in  which  he  indulged  as  to  tho  inner  consciousness  of  the 
member  for  Duugarvan.  The  awkward  thing  on  the  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  the  inner  consciousness  of  Dr.  Playfair,  which 
informed  the  Chairman  of  Committees  of  the  tenor  of  a  yet  unspoken 
sentence  of  Mr.  O'Dmnell's.  It  was  natural  and  characteristic 
that  tho  Homo  Secretary  should  hint  a  doubt  whether  Mr.  O'Don- 
noll's  explanation  was  not  invented  as  an  afterthought ;  but  here, 
too,  the  insinuation  was  unfortunate.  Eor,  so  long  as  Chairmen 
of  Committees  refuse  to  allow  members  to  finish  their  sentences, 
so  long  will  it  always  be  possible  for  them  to  invent  plausible 
explanations  afterwards.  Dr.  Playfair's  haste  in  deciding  on  this 
occasion  is  particularly  to  be  regretted  when  it  is  remembered  that 
his  remarkable  reluctanco  to  decide  on  the  famous  night  which 
brought  about  urgency  was  the  original  causa  malorum.  To 
refuse  to  advance  at  tho  right  time,  and  to  rush  on  headlong  at 
the  wrong  one,  may  bo  proceedings  not  altogether  inconsistent ; 
but  the  one  can  hardly  be  considered  as  atoning  for  the  other. 
The  incident  placed  tho  Government  in  this  awkward  position — that 
their  officer  had  exceeded  his  duty,  thereby  bringing  upon  a  person, 
at  least  technically  guiltless,  immediate  punishment  and  the 
chance  of  still  heavier  punishment  in  future  ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  next  time  Dr.  Playfair  interprets  a  half  sen- 
tence of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  unfavourably,  Dungarvan  will  cease  for  the 
time,  perhaps  for  some  considerable  time,  to  be  represented.  There 
may,  of  course,  be  different  estimates  of  the  exact  loss  which  the 
House  and  the  country  would  in  that  case  sustain  ;  but  these  esti- 
mates cannot  affect  the  question  of  the  improper  use  which  has 
been  made  of  the  rather  arbitrary  powers  granted  by  the  House 
to  its  officer.  Probably  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  in  thinking  that 
a  formal  censure  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees  was  to  be 
deprecated,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  his  position  was 
strengthened  by  the  exposure  of  the  over-haste  with  which  he 
acted. 

This  incident,  as  well  as  the  whole  course  of  Parliamentary  his- 
tory for  the  last  three  months,  tends  to  support  the  view  of  those 
who  hold  that  the  due  progress  of  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons depends  much  more  on  the  hands  that  manage  it  than 
on  the  weapons  with  which  those  hands  are  armed.  Despite  a 
certain  very  hackneyed  quotation,  it  is  by  no  ro9ana  certain  that 
any  one  can  govern  with  a  state  of  siege,  and  it  is  certain  that  a 
state  of  siege  results  in  demoralization  of  the  governed,  and  in  not 
a  few  acts  of  injustice  to  individuals  which  had  much  better  not 
bo  committed.  It  is  felt  that  the  powers  entrusted  to  Speaker 
and  Chairman  by  urgency  ought  to  be  used,  and  used  tbey 
are  accordingly.  No  one  denies  that  obstruction  is  a  great 
evil;  the  only  question  is  whether  urgency  is  not  a  greater. 
For  the  present,  at  any  rate,  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  have  heard 
the  last  of  it,  though  even  before  Easter  difficulties  may  still 
arise.  The  Mutiny  Bill  has  not  unfrequently  been  a  devil's 
bowling-green  in  the  Parliamentary  sea ;  and  the  introduction  of 
the  Land  Bill,  unless  the  unexpected  happens  with  singular  un- 
expectedness, will  be  the  signal  for  discussion  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  long  and  minute,  and  which  may  in  all  probability  be  acri- 
monious. Hitherto  the  restrictions  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  granting  and  using  of  urgency  have 
worked  very  well.  Mr.  Gladstone's  hint,  uttered  with  character- 
istic petulance  on  the  first  occasion  when  they  worked  against  him, 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  have  to  be  reconsidered,  may  have 
been  nothing  more  than  a  passing  ebullition  of  temper  at  the 
check.  So  long  as  these  restrictions  subsist,  the  Opposition 
are  at  least  so  far  masters  of  the  situation  that  they  can  resist 
any  attempt  to  stifle  discussion  or  to  "rush"'  a  Bill  through 
any  of  its  stages.  In  the  case  of  reuewal  of  actual  disturbance  and 
mere  filibustering  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  will 
receive  the  support  to  which  it  is  entitled.  But  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  wished  that  in  such  a  case  the  means  which  might  have 
been  tried,  and  which  almost  certainly  would  have  been  effectual 
a  few  weeks  ago,  may  be  preferred  to  future  coups  cTttat  of  how-? 
ever  mild  a  kind,  and  even  to  premature  declarations  of  urgency. 
A  walking  match  of  divisions  on  undiscussed  amendments  is  not 
a  dignified  spectacle,  nor  is  it  creditable  to  the  reputation  of  the 
House  as  a  place  of  free  debate,  where  the  vote  is  at  least  by 
courtesy  supposed  to  follow  the  conscience  and  the  judgment.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  some  private  members  may  follow  Mr. 
Dillwyn's  example  in  drawing  up  for  their  own  amusement  and 
the  edification  of  their  colleagues  fancy  codes  of  projected 
measures  for  reducing  the  present  gap  between  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  conduct  of  business,  and  facilitating  the  former. 
Suoh  codes  are  harmless  ;  they  are  even  useful  in  their  way,  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  practical.  No  alteration  of  import- 
ance in  the  conduct  of  business  can  proceed  from  any  source  but 
the  Government  of  the  day,  and  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if  any 
such  alteration  proceeded  even  from  the  Government  of  the  day 
without  the  full  concurrence  of  the  responsible  Opposition. 
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A  FRENCHWOMAN'S  REMINISCENCES  OF  SOME  FAMOUS 
FRENCHMEN. 

A  MOXG  the  various  volumes  of  memoirs,  correspondences,  and 
t\.  reminiscences  which  just  at  present  are  following  one  another 
n  such  haste  from  the  French  press,  the  Souvenirs  de  Madame 
Taubert  certainly  occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  Mine.  Jaubert, 
who  is  still  living:,  knew  almost  every  one  who  was  worth  know- 
no-  thirty  or  forty  year3  ago,  and  has  here  collected  her  reminis- 
:ences  of  Berryer,  Musset,  Lanfrey,  and  Heine.  The  book  has 
ts  faults,  the  primary  one  being  that  it  is  not  simple  and  straigkt- 
brward  enough.  Mme.  Jaubert  gives  lengthy  reports  of  detailed 
;onversations  in  which  several  persons  took  part.  Thus  we  are 
ntroduced  to  a  whole  circle  of  more  or  less  brilliant  talkers  at 
Berryer's  chateau,  and  in  the  reminiscences  of  Musset  the  poet's 
igure  is  set  against  a  background  of  less  conspicuous  personalities, 
ill  revtflving  round  Mme.  Jaubert  in  that  lady*s  drawing-room, 
rhe  reader  never  knows  how  far  he  is  to  take  the  conversations 
seriously.  Obviously  they  cannot  be  taken  as  an  authoritative 
report  of  what  actually  was  said;  and  there  is  quite  enough  in- 
ternal evidence  to  show  that  Mme.  Jaubert's  first  preoccupation 
ias  been  to  make  her  puppets  talk  smartly  and  well,  her  second  to 
rive  us  the  substance  of  what  men  like  Berryer  or  Musset  actu- 
illy  said.  The  company  is  not  one  of  men  and  women  who  talk 
ilways  sensibly  and  now  and  then  brilliantly.  The  strain  at 
smartness  is  unceasing  and  perpetual ;  there  is  no  relief,  no  light 
ind  shade;  and  the  want  of  simplicity  and  naturalness  in  the  dia- 
ogue  not  only  prevents  the  reader  from  being  greatly  amused,  but 
ncliues  him  to  yawn.  These  ingenious  persons  are  all,  as  repre- 
sented by  Mme"  Jaubert,  too  clever  by  half;  and,  moreover,  their 
:onversation  is  now  and  then  singularly  unedifying.  This  last  is 
i  feature  of  the  book  which  cannot  well  be  illustrated  by  quota- 
.ion,  but  which  certainly  is  highly  curious.  Despite  its 
nterest,  however,  in  this  and  other  respects,  it  would  hardly 
<ave  excited  the  considerable  interest  it  has  in  France  if  it 
lad  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  reports  published  in  1 88 1  of 
:onversations  held  between  1840  and  1850.  But  substance 
s  given  to  it  by  a  number  of  letters  from  Berryer,  Musset, 
'janfrey,  and  others  which  have  not  hitherto  been  printed, 
tnd  of  which  some  are  in  a  high  degree  interesting  or 
iharacteristic.  Moreover,  the  faults  which  make  the  three  first 
lections  of  the  book  on  the  whole  an  unsatisfactory  piece  of 
•ending  do  not  apply  to  the  reminiscences  of  Lanfrey  and  Heine. 
:Iere  Mme.  Jaubert's  memory  has  not  had  to  travel  so  far  back  as 
n  the  earlier  part  of  the  book ;  and  the  circumstances  under 
vhich  she  knew  the  two  men — Lanfrey,  a  recluse,  and  detesting 
ntellectual  gymnastics  above  all  things,  and  Heine  a  paralytic — 
!o  not  lend  themselves  to  anything  but  a  simple  and  straight- 
brward  record  of  her  intercourse  with  both. 

The  account  of  Berryer  so  largely  consists  either  of  the  un- 
idifying  reminiscences  of  which  we  have  spoken,  or  of  lengthy 
•eporta  of  impossible  conversations,  that  there  is  not  much  left  to 
[uote.  A  noticeable  point,  however,  is  Berryer's  almost  physical 
'epulsion  towards  Protestantism.  He  loved  the  pomp  and  cere- 
nony  of  Catholicism,  and  used  to  say,  "  At  the  very  idea  of 
Lieing  in  Protestant  Geneva,  with  M.  de  Broglie  on  one  hand 
tnd  M.  Guizot  on  the  other,  I  suffer  a  physical  oppression,  I  feel 
ayself  stifling."  Ilia  views  of  the  political  feeling  of  his  country 
ire  noticeable  as  uttered  forty  years  ago.  Prince  Belgiojoso,  a 
Milanese  high  in  favour  with  Mme.  Jaubert,  had  asked  Berryer 
whether  he  thought  the  old  aristocracy  of  France  could  possibly  be- 
lome  again  what  it  had  been  before  the  Itevolution.  Berryer  said, 
'No,Prince,alliacbangedin  France.  Atthetimeof  my  candidature, 
d  traversing  the  South  I  have  been  able  to  convince  myself  how 
!ii ti rely  that  part  of  France,  though  remaining  Ilojalist,  had  lost 
ill  trace  of  the  aristocratic  hierarchy.  That  is  what  Henry  V. 
□  ust  understand,  if  be  ever  comes  to  his  own  again  ;  otherwise  he 
will  only  pass  and  disappear.  Since  all  is  changed  in  France,  the 
form  of  government  must  change  as  well."  Later  on,  when  tho 
Umpire  had  been  re-established  in  France,  and  seemed  solidly 
alnnted  there,  Berryer's  previsions  were  not  less  sagacious: — "  Poor 
Prance,  dear  country  !  "  he  used  to  say  to  his  friend  Krncst  I'icard ; 
"  I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  the  Empire  ;  but  you,  my  dear 
Picard,  you  are  young,  you  will  be  present  at  tho  catnstrophe,  tho 
degradation,  the  ruii^  the  shame.  We  are  walking  into  it,  run- 
uing  into  it.  What  blindness !  what  blindness ! "  The  only  good 
itory  told  in  the  chapter  on  Berryer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Iksrryer.  It  ii  Prince  Belgiojoso  s  account  of  tho  wny  in  which 
Kossini'i  Tanrred  waa  written  : — "  The  opera  was  written  in  six 
days  at  my  house  near  Milan,  and  that  in  the  intervals  of  a  hunt- 
ing party.  When  we  got  back  in  the  evenings,  wearied  out  by 
ten  hours'  hunting  in  tho  forest,  Itossini  would  take  a  seat  nt  the 
Dorner  of  the  table,  in  tho  interval  before  the  dinner  that  was  to 
recruit  our  energies  was  served,  and  cover  some  sheets  of  pnper 
with  notes.  Then,  with  the  dessert,  installing  himself  nt  a  piano 
placed  there  on  purpose,  'Come,  Fmilio,'  he  snid  to  me,  '  and  thou, 
too,  Poropeo '  (my  cousin,  endowed  with  a  splendid  buss  vnico), 
'come,  my  children,  let  us  try  that  t '  And  you  should  have  s^on 
us  deciphering  this  close  scribble,  the  msster  taking  to  himself  nil 
the  parts  as  yet  wanting.  As  to  the  choruses,  wo  attneked  them 
with  the  full  force  of  our  lungs,  thinking  thus  to  give  ourselves 
an  idea  of  the  effect  on  the  stage.  Then  Kossini  would  return  to 
hia  corner  to  alter  and  add  other  sheets.  The  interest  we  took 
in  the  business  kept  us  awake.  Why,  wo  thought  nt  last 
that  we  were  ourselves  composing  I  Bed-tirao  nt  Inst.  At 
tix  in  the  morning,  a  blast  from   Pomrwo's   horn  awoke  us 


all,  and  we  set  to  our  hunting  again,  without  giving  another 
thought  till  the  evening  to  this  famous  Tancred,  of  which 
I  have  the  original  manuscript  in  my  house  at  Milan." 
Berryer  here  took  up  the  conversation,  and  told  the  following 
anecdote  in  reference  to  this  same  Ponipeo  : — "  I  was  present  one 
evening  at  a  very  droll  dispute  between  Rossini  and  him.  Pompeo 
had  sung  the  first  air  of  the  Barber  miraculously  well,  accom- 
panied by  the  composer  on  the  piano.  At  the  finish  the  latter, 
delighted,  rise3  from  his  seat  and  embraces  the  singer  with  the 
words,  '  Admirable,  my  dearest  Pompeo,  thou  hast  understood  me  ! ' 
'  Understood  ! '  cries  the  indignant  amateur  ;  '  I  believe  you  !  better 
than  you  understand  yourself !  You  have  made  a  masterpiece  with- 
out suspecting  it.  All  that  there  is  in  it  of  imagination,  talent, 
truth,  all  that  is  inimitable,  is  a  'sealed  book  to  you!  I  could 
teach  you  a  thousand  thinss  about  this  composition,  but  I  won't,' 
he  concluded,  with  a  dignified  air,  '  I  keep  it  for  myself.'  '  1'uvero 
me!'  said  the  composer,  'how  he  maltreats  me!'  Aud  he 
laughed  till  the  tears  came." 

In  the  pages  011  Alfred  de  Musset  the  chief  feature  of  interest  is 
constituted  by  some  very  curious  and  characteristic  letters  from 
Musset  himself.  In  one  of  these  lie  explains  and  apologizes 
for  certain  faults  of  manner  with  which  his  "  marraine,"  as  he 
used  to  call  Mine.  Jaubert,  had  reproached  him.  "  Every  one, '  he 
writes,  "  is  agreed  on  the  unpleasantness  of  my  manner  in  a 
drawing-room.  Not  only  do  I  agree  with  everybody,  but  this  un- 
pleasantness is  more  unpleasant  to  me  than  it  can  be  to  any  one 
else.  WThence  comes  it  ?  From  two  main  causes,  pride  and 
shyness.  Such  are  the  charming  principles  on  which  I  have  to 
base  my  sublunary  existence.  One  does  not  change  his  nature  ; 
needs  must  then  to  make  the  best  terms  with  it  one  can.  I  have 
been  doing  my  best  for  some  time  past,  that  you  must  allow.  .  .  . 
You  tell  me  of  people  who  would  willingly  express  to  me  now  and 
then  the  pleasure  my  writings  have  been  able  to  give  them.  I 
pledge  you  my  word  that,  of  any  ten  compliments,  nineare  absolutely 
intolerable  to  me ;  I  don't  mean  that  they  offend  me,  or  that  I 
find  theui  false  ;  they  simply  give  me  a  consuming  desire  to 
take  myself  off.  Explain  that  if  you  can.  .  .  .  There  is  a 
phrase  in  your  letter  which  is  very  true,  very  ju3t,  and  it  is  a 
melancholy  one  for  me.  '  You  estrange  men  of  head  and  heart 
who  feel  themselves  moved  to  desire  your  iriendship.'  Yes,  it  is 
true ;  and  do  you  suppose  that  1  do  not  perceive  it  ?  that  I  do 
not  regret  it  now  and  then  ?  "  The  subject  matter  of  the^e  letters 
is  not  always  merely  of  a  personal  kind.  Sometimes  Musset 
asks  his  correspondent's  opinion  on  a  literary  matter,  generally  ou 
some  point  in  his  own  poems.    Thus  he  writes:  — 

What  do  you  thiDk  of  these  three  verses? 

Lorsque  mn  bien  aimee  entr'ouvre  sa  paupiere 
Sombre  comme  la  unit,  pur  comuic  la  luniiere, 
Sur  I'tumil  lie  ses  yeux  brilb-  tin  diamant  noir. 

I  am  nnxious  to  know  if  that  pleases  you.  I  have  written  it  with  tivo 
good  tilings,  a  little  saying  of  yours  anil  the  remembrance  of  l'anliia.  I 
warn  veil  that  some  people  have  found  it  bold,  but  is  it  certain  that  boldness 
is  a  fault? 

The  greater  part  of  the  correspondence  is,  however,  taken  up 
with  the  history  of  Musset's  love  a  flair  with  the  Princess 
Pelgiojoso.  The  Princess  was  glad  to  have  Musset  for  a  friend, 
but  would  hear  nothing  of  love.  The  poet,  however,  would 
have  a  grand  passion  or  nothing,  and  reviled  the  l'rincess  to  Mme. 
Jnubeit  as  the  most  heartless  of  coquettes.  This  is  one  of  his 
letters  to  his  confidante,  which  is  characteristic  both  of 
Musset's  weakness  of  fibre  and  also  of  the  queer  humour  of  which 
he  possessed  so  large  a  share : — 

Godmother,— Your  godson  is  done  for  !  ! !  Do  you  know  what  this 
poor  wretcli  has  done  ?  He  has  written  a  letter  ivilh  his  heart  upon  tho 
page,  110  reserves,  no  embellishments,  no  wrappings  up,  no  trillings,  no 
nothing.    And  he  has  been  hit  over  tho  head  tor  it.     He  lias  received  a 

reply  O  godmother!  a  reply  which  should  bt  printed  in  cnpitals.  Yes, 

.Madame,  y—C — s,  that  reply  might,  and  perhaps  ought,  to  be  committed 
to  the  press.  The  noble  disdain  in  it  falls  to  about  80  degrees  (not  centi- 
grade) below  zero;  iLs  perfect  calm  is  ISO degree  i  below  that  point  ;  tho 
whole  representing  a  200  horse- power  or  thcreab  >nts. 

Alld  BOW, Can  you  imagine  what  this  |Mior  wretch  first  did  on  receiving 
this  immortal  reply?  lie  (that  is,  I)  hegnu  by  weeping  like  a  calf  for  11 
gooU  half-hour.  Yes,  godmother,  hot  tears,  such  as  I  have  sited  in  my  best 
iJnvs,  mv  head  in  my  hands,  my  two  elbow.*  on  my  bed,  my  cravat  under 
foot,  and  111  v  kneeo  on  my  best  coat.  There  I  sobbed  like  a  child  that  its 
nurse  is  washing,  and  had  In-side*  th«  advantage  of  silll'uring  like  a  dog 
that  is  being  sewn  up  (metaphor  from  tin  chase). 

A*  voti  may  imagine,  nfter  this  I  was  in  audi  n  state  of  vexation  that 
I  could  Hwim  in  it. 

Mv  room  was  11  perfect  nrran  of  liillrrnrtt,  a*  proplo  say,  nnd  I  took 
header*  in  the  water,  one  after  anotlo  1.    Vli!  VI011  !  Han!  pagn  !  Ac. 

After  this  rxcreian  1  became  prodigiously  angry.  I  can't  tell  you  with 
what;  but  very  angry  I  wa«,  mid  that  lasted  iwo  good  hour*.  Thank 
heaven,  I  didn't  break  anything. 

I  hen  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  tired,  and  I  began  to  crv  again,  but  only 
n  little,  by  way  of  refreshment. 

After  I  lint  (  ate  four  fgg*.  Th<  y  were  fried.  And  then  (which  mean* 
now)  I  fell  tiled  again.  I  am  ipiUc  worn  mil  by  nil  I  have  been  through, 
which  U  nhv  I  am  writing  win  nil  1 1  ■  >  <  Irndi. 

You  would  die  with  laughing  if  you  could  «ee  me  :  mv  hair  like  n  fofHl ; 
my  left  eve  «tnrting  from  my  head,  my  right  still  snivelling  nod  half  cloacil 
and  verv  black,  my  nose  n*  red  as  a  carrot,  and  my  AuM  pulled  Ml  like  nn 
old  mask  that  ha*  gol  wet  nt  a  fair. 

Ah,  Jove!  These  are  thy  little  game*  !  The  devil  tal  e  them  ;  for  they 
are  woroe  than  gamci  of  hazard. 

Macro  bleu,  (;odmother,  theso  little  jokes  nre  painful  enough  in  their 
wnv. 

Sow,  lerioiisly,  henceforth  I  »hn  I  nhstnin  from  nil  IMIIM|lOndttlOI  01 
connexion  whnUo'  ver  with  her  most  S  r<  tie  lli„liiu  «s  j  i  won't  piny  any 
more,  unilrr  nmj  p  rlr.rl  uhillrvtr. 
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of  agriculture  and  of  work  in  general  to  the  other  sex.  The  lady 
had  what  she  considered  a  good  time,  she  passed  many  hours  in 
Bhops,  sho  bought  just  what  she  liked.  She  never  dreamed  of 
going  to  a  series  of  lectures  on  tables,  chairs,  and  "horses"  for 
towels.  She  was  not  made  unhappy  by  the  dilliculty  of  recon- 
ciling usefulness  and  art  in  an  umbrella-stand.  She  never  read 
books  on  furniture,  like  one  by  Mr.  Edis  (Decoration  and  Furni- 
ture of  Tturn  Jluiims.  Kugan  Paul  and  Co.)  which  wo  have  been, 
studying  with  feelings  of  extreme  depression.  A  lady  got  what 
she  liked,  and  what  her  neighbours  had.  Her  only  doubt  about  a 
coal-scuttle  was  whether  it  should  be  adorned  with  a  coloured 
copy  of  one  of  Landseer's  big  dogs,  or  with  an  equally  brilliant 
study  of  a  pretty  girl  with  a  pink  parasol.  Her  dining-room 
carpet  was  "  roses,  roses  all  the  way,"  like  the  triumphant  career 
of  Mr.  Browning's  patriot,  before  he  came  to  grief  at  the 
next  general  election.  Her  drawing-room  carpet  was  adorned 
with  lilies  of  tho  valley  on  a  green  ground.  The  curtains  were 
green,  too,  and  hung  from  a  very  thick  gilt  beam,  not  unlike  a 
largo  model  of  a  Koinan  battering-ram.  Her  chimneypieci's  were 
of  plain  black  or  white  marble,  and  on  these  she  arranged  vases  of  I 
pink  and  white  glass,  the  gifts  of  her  excellent  friends.  In  the  middle 
of  the  drawing-room  was  a  large  round  rosewood  table,  on  which 
illustrated  Christmas  books  were  arranged  in  a  circle.  Most  of 
the  drawing-room  chairs  were  tiny  gilt  ones,  on  which  large  men 
invariably  sat  down,  with  ruinous  results.  The  mirrors  wen'  bi' 
enough  to  have  practised  figure-skating  upon  if  they  could  have 
been  laid  down  on  the  floor.  The  walls  were  usually  papered.  \ 
either  with  a  velvety  kind  of  "flock"  paper  or  with  a  light* 
lavender  tissue,  on  which  roses  and  blue  dahlias  were  repe  ited  ] 
regardless  of  expense.  Tho  fenders  were  made  of  shining  steel  1 
contorted  into  patterns.  "When  these  arrangements  had  been 
rapidly  completed  people  settled  down  among  their  effects  and 
thought  no  more  about  the  matter.  Men  never  gave  the  subject 
a  thought  from  first  to  last.  , 

Since  those  early  days  we  have  survived  several  revolutions  in 
furniture.  First  the  Gothic  business  came  in.  Our  tables  were  I 
to  be  of  oak,  with  little  things  like  small  church  windows  in  the- 
legs.  Our  chairs  were  like  those  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Everything  was  "pointed"  to  the  last  degree.  W»l 
were  instructed  to  have  our  crests  and  bearings  emblazoned  and 
embroidered  on  our  curtains.  Small  houses  were  made  as  far  as 
possible  to  resemble  baronial  halls  about  the  date  of  Front  de  I 
Bceaf.  Coal-scuttles  were  huge  oak  chests  with  brazen  joints  and  \ 
littings.  "Whatever  was  not  oak  was  brass,  robur  et  as  triplc.v,  'm  I 
the  domestic  furniture  of  an  advanced  person,  say  fifteen  years  ago.  ] 
Then  came  that  great  and  sacred  movement,  the  Renascence  of  I 
Queen  Anne.  Probably  Mr.  Thackeray  and  Esmond  were  the  I 
great  unconscious  causes  of  this  revival.  It  was  natural  that  a  I 
writer  who  knew  the  Augustan  age  by  heart  should  admire  its  I 
architecture,  furniture,  and  plate.  But  people  less  well  acquainted  ■ 
with  the  nymphs  Kneller  drew,  and  the  books  Bentley  read,  went  I 
in  for  Queen  Anne.  They  produced  such  a  mixture  of  dates  and  I 
styles,  as  Mr.  Thackeray  described  in  the  account  of  Buttons'*.  I 
Collet-house,  in  George  de  Barnwell.  "  Queen  Anne  "  waa  a  general  1 
term  for  any  furniture  remotely  resembling  what  was  produced.  \ 
between  the  death  of  King  William  and  the  accession  of  the-  J 
Regent.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Morris  then  made  itself  felt,  an 
influence  which  combines  much  beauty  and  careful  workmanship,  3 
with  a  suspicion  of  melancholy  and  mildew.  This  was  exaggerated  i 
by  "  the  Passionate  Intense,"  if  we  may  coin  a  double  term  on.  1 
the  model  of  "  the  Fair  Impertinent.''  Then  the  cheap  up-  j 
holsterers  rushed  into  the  held,  and  flooded  the  market  with.  I 
flimsy  things  in  black  wood  and  sham  Japanese  drawing,  I 
which  they  styled  "  Queen  Anne,"  or  "  High  Art,"  or  "  Early  I 
English"  furniture,  at  random.  People  now  buy  a  brass  coal  J 
scuttle,  and  an  eboaized  what-not,  and  think  themselves  authorities  I 
on  the  decorative  arts.  The  whole  affair  is  over-done,  and  too  1 
much  talked  about.  There  is  nothing  natural  or  spontaneous  in  I 
taste.  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  aided  by  some  heavy  moralists,  and  some  1 
imbecile  fribbles,  male  and  female,  has  made  household  furni-.  I 
ture  almost  the  leading  question  in  modern  ethics.  If  a  man  or  I 
woman  prefers  to  be  surrounded  by  walls  and  floors  that  are  J 
not  glaring  in  colour,  or  shares  Charles  Lamb's  liking  for  china,  I 
or  for  prints,  or  for  old  books,  he  or  she  is  apt  to  be  spoken  of  as  1 
an  "  aesthete,''  and  reviled  as  a  kind  of  stealthily  corrupt  person*  1 
On  the  other  baud,  people  who  are  either  destitute  of  taste,  or  who 
couceal  their  possession  of  that  quality,  give  themselves  insufler-  ] 
able  airs  of  moral  robustness.  They  are  always  feeling  their  moral 
biceps,  and  thanking  heaven  that  they  are  not  as  other  men,  even 
as  these  aesthetic  characters. 

The  great  thing  in  these  purely  domestic  and  personal  matters 
surely  is  that  people  should  leave  each  other  alone.    At  presents 
sensible  person  who  has  arranged  his  house  as  he  likes  to  have  it  I 
is  subjected  to  a  double  annoyance.    He  is  claimed  as  an  ally  by 
the  die-away  dowdies  of  the  mouldy  school,  or  by  the  gaudy 
frumps  who  boast  of  their  own  indiflerence  to  taste.    It  seems  a 
most  absurd  and  puerile  thing  that  people  should  go  to  books  and  * 
lecturers  to  learn  how  to  buy  chairs  and  tables,  curtains,  and  wall-  I 
papers.    There  can  be  no  natural  taste  while  these  topics  are 
debated  with  the  ardour  of  reiigious  controversy.    Buy  what  you 
like,  what  you  can  atiord,  what  will  last,  as  good  workmanship 
should  do,  and  what  you  can  easily  carry  away  with  you  when, 
you  change  your  house,  is  the  only  advice  that  is  worth  oflering. 
Mr.  Edis  says  that  a  great  many  people  do  not  know  what  they 
like.    This  is  because  they  have  been  so  disturbed  and  worri 
the  exaggerated  earnestness  of  artistic  affectation  on  one  side. 


There  are  plenty  of  similar  letters  in  tho  collection ;  but  a 
sample  is  quite  sufiicient  to  illustrate  .Mussel's  strange  and  very 
faulty  character.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that, 
in  dealing  almost  solely  with  his  love  affairs,  Mine.  Jaubert 
has  presented  the  poet  from  an  unfavourable  point  of  view.  As 
if  by  way  of  contrast,  her  next  chapter  of  reminiscences  is  de- 
voted to  Pierre  Lanirey,  tho  historian  of  tho  Empire,  the  first 
feature  of  whoso  character  was  uncompromising  rectitude  and  an 
almost  austere  sense  of  personal  dignity,  lie  remained  unmarried, 
though  by  no  means  unsusceptible  to  tho  attractions  of  feminine 
society,  partly  for  the  salie  of  his  work  and  partly  for  the  sake  of 
his  independence,  lie  refused,  though  poor  and  even  compara- 
tively obscure  at  the  time,  the  post  of  first  leader-writer  on  the 
Journal  des  Debuts,  because  tli'e  Orleanist  leanings  of  the  paper 
did  not  exactly  square  with  his  personal  convictions.  He  con- 
quered fame  and  an  honourable  position  among  men  of  letters 
simply  by  tho  rare  qualities  of  his  work,  without  any  attempt  to 
make  himself  popular  or  even  particularly  agreeable  as  a  person,  j 
and  ho  not  only  had  every  intention  of  winning  this  position,  but 
kuew  ho  should  do  so.  Yet  there  was  nothing  disagreeably  self- 
assertivo  about  the  man.  He  would  not  be  tho  tamo  cat  of  Mine. 
Jaubert's  or  any  other  Parisian  drawing-room ;  but  he  was  quite 
capable  of  ft  kindly  and  playful  humour  in  his  dealings  with  those 
whom  ho  loved  and  trusted.  Mme.  Jaubert  told  him  on  one  oc- 
casion that,  so  far  from  calling  him  "  rosebud,"  as  a  pretty  English- 
woman with  whom  they  were  both  acquainted  had  done,  in 
referenco  to  the  extreme youthfulness  and  ruddiness  of  his  personal 
appearance,  she  would  call  him  by  the  far  apter  name  of  Ferocino. 
Lanfrey  accepted  the  implied  rebuke,  promised  that  ho  would 
suppress  his  satirical  vein  in  conversation  in  future,  and  ever 
afterwards  in  writing  to  her  signed  himself  Ferocino.  The  jest 
pleased  him,  and  on  one  occasion  he  left  a  little  bronze  Japanese 
tiger  cat,  which  he  had  expressly  purchased,  at  Mme.  Jaubert's 
door  by  way  of  a  carte  de  visitc.  Of  the  many  interesting  passages 
in  her  reminiscences  of  this  most  notable  man,  perhaps  the  best  is 
the  account  of  their  long  railway  journey  together  from  Paris  to 
Switzerland,  in  company  with  Mme.  Jaubert's  niece.  Lanfrey 
became  effusive  and  confidential  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  told  his  friend  a  good  deal  that  ho  had  never  told  any  one 
else  about  his  early  life.  Ho  was  expelled  from  the  Jesuit  College 
atChambery,  where  he  received  his  education,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
for  the  following  reason.  Lanfrey  had  already  developed  a  strong 
taste  for  history,  and  made  an  audacious  Jesuit  pamphlet,  which 
he  had  found  in  the  college  library,  tho  basis  for  an  historical  essay 
in  refutation  of  all  its  assertions.  He  was  watched  and  suspected, 
and  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Father  Superior : — 

Then  be:;.™  a  singular  contest  between  a  boy  just  fifteen  and  a  ohicf 
who  united  to  the  authority  of  his  position  all  that  the  Jesuitical  quin- 
tessence of  a  trained  intellect  could  summon  to  its  aid  to  overcome  the 
pupil's  strength  of  resistance.  When  the  competitive  examinations  came 
round,  the  college  used  to  be  very  proud  of  my  numerous  nomiuations. 
This  time  was  drawiug  near,  and  the  Superior  did  his  best  therefore  to  draw 
a  confession  of  crime  from  me  along  with  sufiicient  expression  of  coutrition  to 
justify  indulgence.  Irritated  by  my  obstinacy,  lie  tried  threats.  I  should 
be  sent  back  to  my  mother.  Ah,  that  was  a  tender  point.  I  Knew  all  the 
Sacrifices  that  i his  would  involve.  To  keep  myself  from  giving  in,  I  kept 
repealing  to  myself  that,  Etonian  matron  as  sbc  was,  my  mother  would 
approve  of  my  conduct.  Once  more  persuasive  mildness  replaced  threats. 
'•  My  child,  you  must  think  of  the  future.  Your  brilliant  studies  would  be 
continued  here."  ....  Then  suddenly  the  chief's  anger  burst  out  at 
the  continued  obstinacy  of  the  pupil.  Calling  to  one  of  the  minor  brothers, 
he  ordered  him  to  letch  a  couple  of  the  college  servants,  and  turning  to  me 
lie  said,  "  You  have  concealed  about  you,  placed  on  your  chest,  the  wicked 
document  I  demand.  If  you  don't  give  it  up  at  once,  I  shall  have  it  taken 
from  you  by  force*.    Now  choose !  " 

I  could  not  conic  out  conqueror  from  such  a  struggle;  a  contest  on 
such  terms  was  too  ignominious.  "  I  yield  to  brute  force,"  said  I,  giving  the 

manuscript  What  has  become  of  it,  I  wonder  ?    Some  day  it 

may  turn  up  perhaps. 

Such  was  the  bDy  who  was  to  become  the  most  uncompromising  of 
historians,  and  such  he  remained  through  life.  Of  the  history  itself 
Mme.  Jaubert  does  not  tell  us  much  that  is  new.  Very  interesting, 
however,  is  Lanfrey 's  account,  given  to  her,  of  a  too  brief  con- 
versation with  Thiers.  Mme.  Jaubert  asked  Lanfrey  one  day, 
jokingly : — 

"  Nave  you  really  forgiven  him  your  terrible  dissection  of  his  work  on 
Hie  Empire  V  Thiers,  I  am  sure,  owes  you  no  grudge  lor  it.  The  incapacity 
for  rancour  is  one  of  his  most  precious  qualities  as  a  statesman.  Hut  I 
should  like  to  know  w  hether,  when  you  are  together,  the  historian  never 
makes  his  appearance  ?  "  "  Your  question,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Lanfrey,  "  is  singularly  a  prn/ios.  Three  weeks  ago  1  happened  to  be  next 
him  at  the  dinner  table.  All  at  once  he  leant  over  to  me,  and  lor  the  first 
and  only  time  he  said  ;  '  Ah,  mon  cher  I  if  I  had  only  known  you  when  I 
•wrote  my  History  of  Napoleon.'  He  continued  speaking,  but  I  could  noL 
distinguish  the  words.  '  Of  Napoleon,'  said  I,  to  induce  him  to  repeat  what 
he  had  been  saying.  I  saw  the  lips  move,  but  not,  a  sound  passed  them. 
Painfully  moved  by  this  melancholy  symptom  of  the  approaching  end,  I 
pretended  to  have  heard.  Divining  from  his  expressive  pantomime  that  he 
■was  trying  to  say  something  which  would  have  the  effect  of  surprising  me, 
I  articulated  a  '  Cost  fort  curieux '  !  proposing  to  myself  to  resume  the 
subject  another  day.  Another  day  !  but  his  hours  were  numbered  ;  once 
more  only  he  came  to  my  house,  and  that  was  the  last  time." 


THE  BUBDKH  OF  FL'RXITLTIE. 

I^HE  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  modern  furniture  is  begin- 
-  ning  to  be  something  more  than  a  minor  misery.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  people  took  a  house,  tho  man  left  the  furnishing 
to  the  woman,  much  as  rustic  and  savage  persons  leave  the  cares  ! 
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and  of  pharisaical  molality  on  the  other.  The  consequence  of 
this  -want  of  naturalness  and  certainty  of  taste  is  a  demand  for 
"  Cantor  Lectures "  on  furnishing,  which  Mr.  Edis  has  delivered, 
and  of  books  on  decoration  and  furniture,  like  that  in  which  he 
has  embodied  his  lectures.  His  book  may  do  some  people  good — 
the  rich  ignorant  people  who  put  themselves  in  the  hands  of  an 
expensive  fashionable  upholsterer.  The  tradesman  is  sure  to  fill 
their  houses  with  all  the  newest  rubbish  in  the  way  of  sham 
Japanese  work  and  sham  antiquities.  But  perhaps  his  victims  are 
beyond  hope,  even  from  books.  They  generally  belong  to  the 
large  class  which  is  incapable  of  reading  at  all ;  and,  as  they  like 
to  be  deceived,  deceived  let  them  be.  They  are  the  born  prey  of 
upholsterers. 

Mr.  Edis  adopts  a  tone  of  moderation  in  his  book,  and  is 
righteously  severe  on  all  the  sham  black-and-gold  and  flimsy 
tawdry  painting  of  the  shops.  He  trie3  to  show  how  furniture 
may  be  both  pretty  and  cheap,  and  often  recommends  simple  deal. 
Unluckily  that  wood  is  too  often  unseasoned,  and  splits  after  it  has 
been  a  week  in  a  house.  The  designs  of  furniture  and  decoration 
in  Mr.  Edis's  book  too  often  threaten  his  readers  with  the  nervous 
affliction  known  to  Americans  as  "the  jumps."  "A  Drawing- 
Room  Corner,"  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  seems  to  us  "  a  dread 
and  grimly  thing,"  as  the  poets  say.  Beginning  at  the  top,  you 
have  a  cornice  which  is  inoffensive.  A  large  space  is  then 
occupied  by  a  painted  frieze.  On  the  right  hand  is  a  low 
wall,  with  a  peacock  sitting  thereon,  and  a  number  of  tall 
plants  sprawliDg  around.  A  big,  buxom  lass,  with  bare  arms,  is 
watering  the  plants,  and  looking  round  towards  the  door,  where  a 
jwain  is  perhaps  about  to  enter.  On  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
Tieze  we  make  out  a  lady,  apparently  of  Japanese  origin,  a  garden, 
;wo  common  tubs  of  the  well-known  saucer  shape,  and  a  pitcher. 
Beneath  the  frieze  the  wall  is  papered  "  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
md  other  winged  things,"  if  we  may  quote  a  poet  now  rarely 
•ead.  Many  pictures  are  hung  on  the  wall.  There  is  also  a  kind 
)f  armoire,  full  of  porcelain,  and  the  panels  are  decorated  with 
jictures  of  young  ladies'  faces.  Beneath  are  some  very  big  books, 
'  Liddell  and  Scott,"  and  atlases,  we  should  say  at  a  guess.  There 
s  a  mirror,  very  deeply  framed  in  decorative  brass-work ;  there  is 
i  sconce  with  candles,  a  table  with  books  and  flowers,  and  a  few 
:bairs.  Mr.  Edis  himself  is  the  designer.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
aste,  we  cannot  pretend  to  like  this  drawing-room  corner.  The 
?oung  ladies,  aDd  flowers,  and  pitchers,  and  tubs,  and  the  peacock, 
ind  garden-wall  would  continually  fret  and  distract  us.  The  other 
foung  women  on  the  panels  seem  no  less  pertinacious  and  annoy - 
ng.  But  this  is  purely  a  question  of  taste,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
norality  comes  into  it.  Let  a  moralist  of  the  press  come  into  the 
oom,  and  his  desire  would  be  to  break  all  the  porcelain.  But  it 
leems  very  nice  porcelain,  and  can  be  moved  when  the  owners 
:hange  their  house.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  painting  is  a 
ixture,  but  we  hope  so,  because  the  next  tenants  will  certainly 
>aper  it  over  when  they  come  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Edis  has  a  picture  of  a  dining-room  which  is  not  more 
■.ongenial  to  us.  The  tenant  has  found  the  abomination  of  deso- 
ation — namely,  "an  ordinary  mantelpiece"  in  the  room.  This 
hows  ns  "  how  a  common  mantelpiece  may  be  treated  "  or  con- 
certed. You  run  a  light  rod  beneath  the  shelf  on  which  you 
isng  curtains  to  bide  in  ordinary  sides.  You  crowd  the  shelf 
with  china  (what  will  the  moral  critic  say?),  and  add  three  other 
belves  also  rich  in  porcelain.  Above  the  shelves  is  another  frieze. 
'  After  fashioning  this,  never  another  may  he  fashion,  whoso 
tored  in  his  craft  this  device,"  as  Homer  says  about  tlio  belt  of 
lercules.  Four  mediaeval  characters,  headed  by  a  rather  bald 
nan,  are  being  welcomed  by  a  medieval  host,  reinforced  by  an 
.lderly  lady,  a  child,  a  greyhound,  and  so  forth.  The  word 
'  Welcome  is  blazoned  in  the  middle,  and  a  text  from  Shak- 
penre  is  printed  on  tbo  wall.  In  the  arrangements  of  the 
tudy  .  mantelpiece  Mr.  Edis  redeems  his  character  in  tho  oyes 
>f  the  moral  censor.  Here  there  is  comparatively  little  bluo 
ibina.  Two  old  corselets  are  propped  on  the  top  of  little  Clip- 
boards. In  one  cupboard  stand  two  "double-shot  scatter 
Q  the  other  are  u  sabre,  a  bill  (we  think)  and  something  not 
Unlike  an  assegai.  In  these  rough  times  tho  householder  needs 
bis  shining  store.  There  is  an  alarm  of  burglars  ;  ho  steals  into 
lis  study,  braces  on  his  corselet,  takes  his  two  loaded  guns,  a 
abre,  and  an  assegai,  nnd  boldly  confronts  the  furtive  intruders, 
p'or  less  cupital  occasions,  a  range  of  sticks  and  whips  is  visible 
wneath  a  row  of  plates.  The  pipe  of  peace  is  kept  in  u  small 
upboard  above  tho  shelf  of  the  mantelpiece. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Edis  is  not  tho  advocuto  of  n  life 
^evoted  to  constant  worship  of  porcelain  alone.  If  people  want 
idvice  about  furniture,  bis  is  generally  sound  and  simple,  mid  he 
lways  insists  on  tbo  necessity  of  honest  workmanship.  His 
flection  lor  painted  mural  decorations  is  one  with  which  we 
annot  sympathize,  but  his  book  will  interest,  and  possibly  in- 
truct,  readers  who  do  not  know  what  they  like  in  matters  of 
ousehold  taste.  Mr.  Edis  thinks  they  are  the  majority  of 
Unkind. 


SOCIALIST  JOURNALISM. 

pMlOM  the  horrible,  like  tho  sublime,  to  tho  ridiculous  is  but  a 
step,  and  were  it  not  for  the  stern  reality  of  the  attendant 
ircuimtances,  tho  manifesto  just  issued   by  the  Socialist*  in 
X>ndon  on  the  occasion  of  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  would 


be  almost  amusing.  The  document  in  question  appears  in  a 
German  paper,  entitled  Freiheit,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  ex- 
treme Socialist  party,  which  is  published  in  London  every  Friday, 
and  which  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  existence.  The  number 
to  which  we  refer  is  ornamented  with  a  bright  red  border  in 
honour  of  the  dastardly  deed  which  is  extolled  in  the  pages  of 
Freiheit  in  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal  strains.  The  leading 
article  is  entitled  "Endlich,"  and  is  headed  by  a  quotation  in 
verse : — 

Though  thou  seize  on  this  or  that  one, 
One  of  them  at  length  will  reach  thee — 

It  begins  with  exclamations  of  triumph  that  the  words  of  the 
poet  have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  "one  of  the 
most  horrible  tyrants  in  Europe,  whose  destruction  had  long  been 
sworn,  is  no  more."  The  italics  are  in  the  original.  It  was,  says 
the  Freiheit,  "  as  the  monster  was  returning  from  one  of  the  usual 
amusements  which  the  blind  hordes  of  blood  aiid  iron  slaves  pro- 
vide for  him,  and  which  are  called  'military  parades' — that  the 
death-doom  long  pronounced  reached  him  and  did  for  him."  "Five 
times,"  it  goes  on  to  say,  "  had  it  been  granted  to  this  Canaille  to 
touch  the  boundary  line  between  Here  and  Yonder,  and  to  prate 
about  the  finger  of  God  having  saved  his  accursed  life,  when  the 
hand  of  the  people  stopped  his  mouth  for  ever !  "  Throughout 
the  document  the  Imperial  victim  is  always  the  "tyrant," 
the  "  monster,"  the  "  canaille,"  and  the  like,  while  the  assassin 
is  "  one  of  those  dauntless  young  men  whom  the  social  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  Russia  has  brought  to  the  front";  the 
ghastly  details  of  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the  Czar  are  gloated 
over  with  savage  sarcasm,  and  even  the  death  and  wounds  spread 
amongst  the  harmless  bystanders  are  made  the  subject  of  con- 
gratulation. But  the  chief  source  of  joy  to  the  amiable  writers 
i3  the  "  manifold  and  drastic"  effect  of  the  news  upon  the  princes 
and  ruling  classes  throughout  the  world,  "  those  guilt-laden  ones 
who  have  long  a  thousand  times  merited  a  like  fate."  The 
German  Emperor — we  omit  the  qualifying  epithets  which  are 
not  only  unpleasant  but  monotonous—"  was  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions through  excitement ;  similar  things  took  place  at  other 
Courts,  and  howling  and  gnashing  of  teeth  reigned  in  every 
capital."  Then  comes  the  moral  of  the  event.  "  The  ruling 
classes  see  in  the  recent  annihilation  of  a  tyrant  more  than  the 
mere  act ;  they  stand  face  to  face  with  a  significant  attack  on 
authority  as  such.:'  This  frank  avowal  is  almost  refreshing  ;  it 
reduces  the  principles  of  the  party  to  a  simple  and  intelligible 
form,  and  appeals  to  the  members  nearly  in  the  words  which  a 
well-known  writer  of  burlesque  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
revolutionary  heroes : — 

But  we  must  post  things  ! 
Vive  la  Iiepublique  !  ha,  ha  !  down  With  most  things. 

All  who  are  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  respectability 
and  order  are  doomed,  and  "  long-forfeited  heads  tremble  from 
Constantinople  to  Washington."  Society,  at  any  rate,  need  be  in 
no  doubt  about  the  real  nature  of  the  Socialist  programme.  The 
remainder  of  the  article  is  conceived- in  a  similar  spirit ;  it  laments 
that  regicide  is  so  seldom  practised,  "  For  if  at  least  ono  crowned 
scamp  were  destroyed  per  month,  there  would  be  less  desire  to 
play  at  monarchy."  Tho  suggestion  is  a  somewhat  unsportsman- 
like wish,  as  the  game  would  become  too  scarco  if  killed  in  this 
wbolc^lo  way,  and  where  would  then  be  tho  opportunity  of  the 
"dauntless  young  men"  who  throw  bombshells  ?  Great  Titch- 
field  Street  should  really  consider  the  advisableness  of  a  "  closo 
time "  for  tyrants.  The  whole  concludes  with  the  prayer  that 
"  the  doughty  deed,  which— wo  repeat  it— has  our  full  sympathy, 
may  animate  the  revolution  far  and  wide  with  fresh  courage." 

The  next  article  in  this  pleasant  little  paper  glorifies  tho  Pan's 
Commune,  the  outbreak  of  which  is  to  be  held,  it  appears,  us  a 
Socialist  holy  day  by  the  workmen  of  all  countries.  But  what 
is  most  to  bo  admired  is  the  business-like  manner  and  magis- 
terial impartiality  with  which  tbo  powers  whoso  seat  is  in 
Great  Tiichtield  Street  dispose  of  tbo  fate  of  tho  world.  Tho 
case  of  each  country  is  taken  in  turn,  and  of  course  tho  wrongs 
of  Ireland  arc  not  forgotten  ;  after  devoting  a  column  to  this 
subject  and  to  tbo  distribution  of  lands  in  the  country  amongst 
tho  aristocracy  by  various  monarchs,  tbo  Frriluit.  thus  pronounces 
sentence:  — "  Wo  declare  that  private  proprietorship  in  hind  shall 
never  bo  recognized;  lout  of  all,  that  proprietorship  which  lias  been 
only  won  through  royal  plundering  and  royal  favouritism."  This 
is  good  news  for  the  Land  League.    The  Thunderer  of  Greiit 

Titchlield  Street  has  prom  red  the  doom  of  "  hind lordisin," and 

we  hall  look  forward  with  interest  I  o  future  articles  in  Frrilwil  upon 
some  of  those  "  dauntless  young  men  whom  the  social  revolutionary 
movement"  in  Ireland  has  brought  to  the  front,  mid  who  fearlessly 
fin  into  bedrooms  where  babies  of  tho  tyrant  class  lire  sleep- 
ing. It  is  true  tint  England  and  its  Queen  are  not  openly 
or  specially  attacked  in  this  number;  nor  is  the  reader  coun- 
selled to  introduce  bomb-practice  in  London  or  Windsor  for 
the  present.  Possibly  tho  contempt  of  tho  rtdmtum  for 
"authority  ns  such"  is  modified  by  the  knowledge  that  ihero 
is  a  policeman  to  bo  found  upon  the' beat  outside  tbo  ollico  door; 
and  that  a  too  ardent  patriot  is  here  less  likely  to  earn  the  eiown 
of  political  martyrdom  than  to  be  bound  over  to  keep  tho  p-aci 
and  bo  locked  up  in  default.  The  recent  mean  nnd  clumsy  attempt 
upon  tie- Mansion  House  is,  however,  noticed  ;  nnd  there  isevid.  ntly 
a  feeling  of  regretlul  sadness  that  the  particular  "  executor  of  I  ho 
people's  justice "   concerned,  Id  quote,  the   Friihmt'i  lavourito 

phrase,  cannot  be  claii  I  ns  n  Comrade.    There  is,  certainly,  a 

show  of  mysterious  wisdom  in  speaking  of  tbo  powder-box  as 
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being  placed  upon  the  spot  where  it  was  found  by  an  "  unknown 
baud  "  in  quotation  marks;  but  the  fact  that  tho  writer  is  obliged 
to  confess  that  ho  could  .suggest  no  motive  for  tho  stupid  outrage, 
und  hints  at  tho  "  international  police  "  being  at  tho  bottom 
of  it,  seems  to  show  that  it  has  no  connexion  with  the 
Socialist  movement.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  in- 
cident is  chosen  as  tho  only  piece  tf  news  concerning  England 
worthy  of  insertion  iu  the  paper.  It  was  "a  significant 
attack  upon  authority  as  such,"  a  piece  of  "  pure  cussed- 
liess,"  in  lact,  which  recommends  itself  strongly  to  tho  apostles  of 
tho  revolution.  It  is  enough  that  there  should  be  a  peison  of 
position,  and  that  an  unknown  should,  SO  to  speak,  "  heave  half  a 
brick  at  him,"  to  earn  tho  "  fullest  sympathy  "  of  Great  Titchlield 
Street."  All  police  are  "  international  "  witli  the  Freihrit'g  writers ; 
they  are  all  unworthy  minions  of  the  same  tyrant  band  who 
dare  to  assert  that  folks  have  a  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own  lives  and  property.  Tho  news  from  America  is  more 
apposite,  and  a  greater  cause  for  rejoicing.  There  a  great  and 
glorious  assembly  of  the  champions  of  freedom  was  held ;  a 
classical  or  historical  scholar  had  even  been  found  to  supply 
them  with  ati  appropriate  motto,  "  Sic  semper  tyrannis,"  and 
"after  tho  Russiau  General  Klemeuko  had  expressed  his  joy 
at  the  successful  deed,  General  Ilnsselman  took  up  the  debate 
and  said,  '  Alexander  is  not  the  only  bloodhound  in  Europe.  The 
Emperor  Williain  is  not  ono  whit  better,  and  the  whole  family 
deserves  to  be  rooted  out.'"  After  this  amiable  sentiment  the 
meeting  telegraphed  to  the  Russian  Committee  the  following  en- 
couraging message  : — "  Brothers,  we  approve  your  good  example. 
Eill,  destroy,  make  tabula  rasa  [classical  again],  till  all  your 
enemies  are  annihilated  !  "  We  are  not  told  if  the  message  reached 
the  Committcj  in  Russia  without  any  official  hindrance. 

Coarse  and  ignorant  bombast  is  like  a  bad  engraving ;  so  long  as  it 
ofl'euds  only  against  good  taste  it  may  be  let  alone  ;  but  when  either 
offends  against  common  decency  and  the  first  principles  of  morality, 
tho  case  is  altered,  and  the  interference  of  the  law  becomes  a  duty. 
The  liberty  of  tho  press  is  one  of  our  most  cherished  privileges, 
and  Englishmen  can  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  English 
journalism,  unfettered  as  it  is,  has  been  ever  on  the  sido  of  true 
freedom  and  progress.  Tho  very  responsibility  which  liberty  of 
action  confers  has  always  proved  a  safeguard  against  license,  and 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  no  popular  outbreak  or  dis- 
turbance of  society  has  ever  been  traced,  in  this  country  at  least, 
to  the  freedom  with  which  opinions  are  allowed  to  be  expressed. 
""When,  however,  alien  agitators  in  our  midst  openly  assail  the 
very  groundwork  of  society,  and  preach  murder  and  sedition, 
it  becomes  a  question,  not  of  curtailing  these  privileges,  but 
of  considering  the  advisableness  of  applying  existing  remedies 
against  immorality  and  crime.  "What  must  strike  every 
one  in  reading  such  literature  as  this  journal  which  assumes 
the  name  of  "  Ereedom "  is  tho  obstinate  stand  which  it 
inake3  against  freedom  itself.  The  very  basis  of  society  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  organization  for  ensuring  the  exercise  of  freedom 
by  its  members,  limiting  that  exercise  only  where  individual 
liberty  of  action  would  act  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the  rest. 
The  Socialist,  at  least  as  be  allows  himself  to  be  represented  in 
such  publications,  by  endeavouring  to  uproot  society  is  aiming  the 
deadliest  blow  at  personal  liberty.  England,  in  providing  an 
asylum  to  refugees  of  all  sects  and  opinions,  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  possible  political  grievances,  and  offers  unlimited 
freedom  to  those  who  either  cannot,  or  believe  that  they  cannot, 
obtain  it  in  their  own  country.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  repay  this 
hospitality  by  so  gross  an  abuse  of  it  as  that  contained  in  tho 
Socialist  organ  to  which  we  have  called  attention ;  but  we  will 
not  do  the  many  strangers  who  have  sought  and  found  a  home 
amongst  us  the  wrong  of  believing  that  the  base,  criminal,  and 
bloodthirsty  sentiments  which  unscrupulous  agitators  utter  in 
their  name  represent  the  opinions  even  of  social  democrats. 
Jealous  as  the  country  naturally  is  of  the  privilege  of  asylum  to 
political  offenders,  it  has  never  been  proposed  to  extend  tho 
privilege  to  mere  vulgar  criminals,  who  commit  outrages  against 
the  common  law  ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  remind  the  writers  of 
this  miserable  but  pernicious  sheet  that  incitement  to  murder  is  a 
criminal  oifence  even  iu  this  country.  The  unrestrained  publica- 
tion of  the  Frcihtit  is  a  disgrace  to  the  community  and  an  insult 
to  our  neighbours ;  it  prob.ibly  owes  its  continued  existence 
hitherto  to  its  obscurity,  like  some  forgotten  fever-breeding  sewer: 
but,  in  the  interests  of  moral  sanitation,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  call  attention  to  the  nuisance. 


THE  CLOSING  OF  SURREY  CHAPEL. 

WE  may  hardly  perhaps  be  disposed  to  endorse  the  somewhat 
enthusiastic  declaration  of  the  Chairman  of  the  last  public 
gathering  assembled  iu  Surrey  Chapel,  on  Monday  evening,  that 
this  is  one  of  the  most  hallowed  and  sacred  spots  in  South 
London."  Rut  the  series  of  valedictory  services  and  meetings 
which  have  been  held  during  the  last  fortnight  to  celebrate  what 
is  almost  the  centenary,  as  well  as  the  closing,  of  the  Chapel — 
for  it  was  opened  in  J uue  17S5 — do  not  lack  a  plau-ible  justifi- 
cation. Wnat  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  the  National  Church, 
and  Moortields  Chapel— the  scene  "of  Lord  George  Gordon's  in- 
cendiary zeal  and  atterwards  Cardinal  Wiseman's  pro-Cathedr,il 
— to  the  Roman  Communion  in  England,  Surrey  Chapel  is 
to  the  Nonconformists.    It  is  certainly  not  the  oldest  Dissent- 


ing place  of  worship  extant  but  it  is  tho  one  which  has  tho 
best  claim  to  be  considered  historical.  And  curiously  enough 
it  is  not  altogether  Nonconformist  either,  for  its  ministers  and 
congregations  would  have  claimed,  we  believe — it  is  necessary  now 
to  use  the  past  tense — 1»  be  Dissenting  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Erom  first  to  last  the  English  Prayer-book,  with  certain 
adaptations,  was  used  there,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  sur- 
plice was  worn  by  those  who  conducted  its  services.  Rowland 
Hill  the  founder  was  himself  in  deacon's  orders,  and  among  those 
who  occasionally  assisted  him  in  his  ministrations  were  not  only 
eminent  Dissenting  preachers  like  Parsons  and  Jay  but  two  of  the 
personages  chronicled  by  Sir  James  Stephen  as  "  the  four  great 
Evangelical  Eathers  of  tho  Church  of  England,"  Thomas  Scott,  and 
Henry  Venn,  who  were  like  himself,  disciples  of  Whitlield. 
Surrey  Chapel  indeed  was  never  attached  to  any  particular 
denomination,  but  was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  where  in 
former  days  moderate  Dissenters  and  Evangelical  Churchmen 
were  supposed  to  be  ablo  to  meet  for  mutual  edification.  Eor 
many  years  past  it  has  been  chiefly  associated  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Newman  liall,  but  he  and  his  followers  in  fact  left  it 
five  years  ago,  to  migrate  to  the  more  pretentious  fane  of 
"  Christ  Church "  in  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  which 
they  still  occupy.  Since  then  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Primitive  Methodists,  but  has  now  at  the  expiry  of  the  long  lease 
reverted  to  the  freeholders,  and  will  most  likely  be  pulled  down. 
But  its  interest  is  mainly  an  historical  one,  from  its  connexion 
with  Rowland  Hill  and  the  religious  movement  a  peculiar  phase 
of  which  ho  represented.  And  in  order  to  perpetuate  this  historical 
memory  the  edifice  attached  to  the  new  "  Christ  Church  "  is  named 
Hawkstone  Hall  from  the  ancestral  mansion  near  Shrewsbury, 
where  Rowland  Hill  was  born.  There  are  probably  few  even  now 
who  have  not  heard  of  the  great  preacher,  though  to  most  men  of 
the  present  generation  the  name  of  Rowland  Hill  would  raoro 
naturally  suggest  the  founder  of  the  penny  post.  Eifty  years  ago, 
or  less,  there  were  few  who  had  not  heard  him,  for  he  only  died  iu 
1833,  and  he  went  on  preaching  till  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
death. 

Rowland  Hill  was  born  in  1744,  when  the  Wesleyan  movement 
was  already  making  itself  felt  as  a  power  in  the  country,  and  tho 
Evangelical  revival,  which  followed  in  its  wake,  and  claims  Whit- 
field rather  than  Wesley  as  its  patriarch,  was  as  yet  in  its  first 
youth.  He  was  of  good  family,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  two  of  his  brothers  held  preferment  in  the  Church. 
Of  the  two  others  the  eldest  represented  his  county  in  parliament, 
while  Sir  Richard  Hill  distinguished  himself  in  the  army  and  won 
tho  rank  of  General.  Rowland  from  an  early  age,  manifested 
signs  of  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  was  then  in  the  air,  and 
he  began  to  preach  at  Cambridge  and  in  Dissenting  Chapels  in 
London  while  still  a  very  young  man.  He  was  in  fact,  together] 
with  some  of  his  chosen  associates,  sent  away  from  Oxford  onj 
account  of  his  "  Methodism  " — a  charge  as  serious  in  those  days  as 
'•  Puseyisui  "  at  a  later  date — and  is  said  to  have  applied  several 
times  for  ordination  before  his  request  was  granted,  nor  does  hs 
appear  ever  to  have  received  priest's  orders.  But  so  great  was  his 
reputation  as  a  preacher  that,  on  Whitfield's  death  in  1770,  there 
was  a  very  general  wish  that  Rowland  Hill  should  take  his 
place.  The  plan  seems  to  have  fallen  through  owing  to  tho 
opposition  of  his  family  to  his  occupying  so  promineut  a  posi- 
tion in  a  sect  that  was  everywhere  spoken  against.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  make  preaching  tours  iu  various  parts  of 
England  till  in  1782  the  first  stone  was  laid  of  Surrey  Chape!> 
which  was  opened  for  service  in  Juno  of  the  following  year. 
Of  this  chapel  he  held  the  incumbency  for  fifty  years,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  his  still  devoting  the  summers  to  his 
missionary  peregrinations  throughout  England  and  Wales,  and 
even  sometimes  Scotland  and  Ireland,  nor  was  he  ever  without 
an  admiring  and  zealous  audience.  It  is  said  of  Whitfield  that  ho 
had  cultivated  the  histrionic  art  to  a  perfection  which  has  rarely 
been  obtained  even  by  professional  actors,  and  Eoote  and  Garrick, 
who  used  frequently  to  hear  him,  observed  that  "  his  oratory  was 
not  at  its  height  till  he  had  repeated  a  discourse  forty  times.* 
This  may  help  to  explain  tho  remarkable  contrast  between  tho 
marvellous  effect  produced  by  the  delivery  of  his  sermons,  and  the 
dulness  to  an  ordinary  reader  of  the  seventy-five  discourses  of  hi* 
still  extant,  which  a  sympathetic  critic  has  compared  to  "  ft 
sermon  by  one  of  the  preachers  distinguished  as  Evangelical,  with 
a  little  added  to  its  length  and  a  good  deal  subtracted  from  its  point." 
Yet  he  could  boast,  alter  his  famous  trial  of  strength  with  tho 
Merry-Andrew  at  Moortields,  of  "  350  awakened  souls  received  in 
one  day,  and  I  believe  the  number  of  notes  [from  other  persons 
"  brought  under  concern  "]  exceeded  a  thousand."  He  was  indeed 
quite  ready  to  meet  the  Merry-Andrew  on  his  own  ground,  for  a 
natural  propensity  to  mirth  enabled  him  to  adapt  the  comic  as  well 
as  the  tragic  muse  to  devotional,  or  at  least,  predicatorial,  purposes, 
as  when,  on  seeing  Shuter,  the  comedian,  during  the  run  of  his 
popular  performance  of  "  Ramble  "  among  his  hearers,  he  exclaimed, 
•'  And  thou,  poor  Uainble,  who  hast  so  long  rambled  from 
Him,  come  thou  also.  Oh,  end  thy  ramblings,  and  come  to 
Christ." 

Wo  have  dwelt  on  Whitfield's  comic  vein  because  Rowland 
Hill  cert.iinly  emulated  in  this  respect  the  methods  as  well  as 
the  teaching  of  his  master.  His  quaint  and  abrupt  sallies  of 
wit  undoubtedly  added  much  to  the  popularity,  if  not  to  the 
dignity,  of  his  "preaching,  as  when  he  dropped  a  heavy  Bible 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  head  of  his  stertorous  clerk  in  the 
desk-  below,  with  the  awakening  admonition,  "If  you  won't 
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hear  the  Word  0/  God,  you  shall  feel  it."  On  another  occa- 
sion he  looked  at  his  congregation  through,  a  large  hole  in 
his  pocket  handkerchief,  observing,  "  There "s  a  nice  housewife 
for  you,''  and  pointing  to  his  wife  who  sat  in  her  pew  below. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  by  a  French  critic  that  his  innu- 
merable homilies  had  the  piquancy  "  of  a  pamphlet,  a  proverb, 
and  almost  of  a  caricature."  This  critic  adds  the  somewhat 
perplexing  comment  that,  "  as  regards  what  is  called  'the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit,'  one  understands  that  in  the  country  of  the  Shak- 
spearian  tragedy  this  expression  has  little  force, '  especially  in 
"a  sect  which  shuns  the'pomps  of  the  Anglican  Church."  In 
our  own  day  the  City  Temple  has  a  name  for  jocosity  quite  as 
broad  as  Rowland  Hill's,  but  not,  if  report  speaks  true,  so  uniformly 
subordinated  to  the  ends  of  Evangelical  edification.  In  later 
years  his  style  was  graver,  as  is  not  wonderful,  when  we  recollect 
that  he  went  on  preaching  regularly  till  his  death  in  his  eighty- 
ninth  year.  As  he  always  preached  extempore  very  few  of  his 
discourses  were  published.  His  chief  work,  the  Village  Dialogues, 
ran  through  six  editions  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1809. 
None  of  the  other  writings  he  left  behind  him  can  be  said  to 
possess  any  permanent  value.  One  of  them,  in  which  all 
kinds  of  theatrical  amusements,  balls,  concerts,  soirees,  horse- 
races, and  the  like,  are  vehemently  denounced  as  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  passed  rapidly  through 
three  editions.  In  another  he  criticizes  with  some  asperity  the 
various  religious  bodies  in  Scotland,  which  evidently  looked 
with  no  favour  on  his  vagrant  apostolate  in  that  country.  The 
General  Assembly  indeed  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  Pastoral 
Admonition  against  him,  which  proves  that  the  influence  he 
acquired  there  must  have  been  considerable.  English  readers 
would  be  more  interested  in  a  brochure  which  touches  on  what  is 
.-till  a  burning  question  in  the  Established  Church,  the  sale  of 
livings.  It  is  entitled  Spiritual  Characteristics,  represented  in  an 
Account  of  a  most  Curious  Sale  of  Cures,  and  was  published 
anonymously  on  occasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring  bene- 
ficed clergymen  to  reside.  It  is  full  of  anecdote,  pleasantry,  and 
sarcasm,  and  is  described  by  a  perhaps  too  partial  biographer  as 
combining  the  vigour  of  Cubbett  with  the  humour  of  Swift,  the 
logic  of  Bentham,  and  the  eloquence  of  Eox.  It  may  at  least 
serve  to  explain  why  he  made  for  himself  so  purely  independent  a 
position,  and, was  so  little  in  sympathy  with  the  authorities  and 
actual  workiDg  of  the  Church  of  his  own  day.  Yet  his  relations 
can  hardly  have  been  very  intimate  with  his  Dissenting  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  who  would  look  with  suspicion  on  his  modified 
Anglicanism  and  his  aristocratic  connexions.  When  he  was  buried 
under  the  pulpit  of  his  own  Chapel,  his  nephew  Lord  Hill,  then 
Commander  in  Chief,  was  the  chief  mourner. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  whether,  in  this  age  of  universal  educa- 
tion and  a  cheap  press,  the  pulpit  still  retains  the  power  it  for- 
merly possessed.  The  fundamental  distinction  between  a  hearing 
and  a  reading  age,  due  to  the  invention  of  printing,  must  of  course 
at  once  be  allowed  to  affect  materially  the  exclusive  force  of 
oratory,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  as  an  engine  of  popular  influ- 
ence. No  political  party  in  these  days  would  "  set  on  the  orators  " 
against  a  powerful  rival,  as  did  the  opponents  of  Alcibiades.  Nor 
would  a  modern  usurper,  like  Richard  III.,  consider  the  sermon  of 
a  favourite  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  the  most  effective  means  of 
impressing  his  claims  on  the  general  public,  or  a  modern  sovereign 
care,  like  Elizabeth,  to  "  tune  the  pulpits  " ;  they  would  prefer  to 
"  hire  the  press."  In  the  graphic  account  Thucydides  has  left  us 
of  the  arrival  at  Athens  of  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  Klateia  the 
centre  of  interest  is  the  market  place,  and  the  fatal  tidings 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  in  Sicily  was  first  pro- 
mulgated in  a  barber's  shop,  but  the  Chelsea  pensioners  in  the 
picture  are  reading  the  news  of  the  bittle  of  Waterloo  in  the 
Gazette.  The  early  Fathers  atid  the  leading  Reformers — for  the 
press  was  then  still  in  its  infancy — were  great  preachers  as  well  as 
theologians,  but  religious  convictions  are  propagated  now  by  other 
means  than  the  pulpit.  And  it  must  further  be  admitted  that 
the  mere  spread  of  knowledge  and  opening  out  of  new  lines  of 
thought  has  of  itself  limited  the  unique  supremacy  once  exercised 
over  men's  minds  by  religious  ideas;  the  scientilic  lecturer  and 
Parliamentary  speaker  dispute  the  monopoly  once  enjoyed  by  the 
preacher.  Rut,  after  making  full  allowance  for  these  obvious  and 
inevitable  changes,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  if  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit  within  Its  own  sphere,  when  the  right  man  can  be  found 
to  wield  it,  is  at  all  less  than  it  was  a  century  ago.  There  is 
indeed  one  notable  dilference,  for  whereas  at  that  period  the 
Anglican  clergy  were  commonly  reproached,  not  wholly  with- 
out cause,  with  being  "  dumb  dogs  that  could  not  bark,''  and  the 
pious  Philistine,  who  ''went  where  ho  could  get  most  good," 
ns  the  phrnso  ran,  wns  pretty  sure  to  go  to  /ion  or  Khenezer, 
now  it  is  just  the  reverse.  Angel  James,  Robert  Hall,  Row- 
land Hill,  and  Edward  Irving  have  passed  away,  and  have  left  no 
successors.  If  wo  look  bark  over  the  Inst  filty  years  the  names 
that  most  readily  occur  to  us  aro  such  as  Melville,  Simeon, 
Newman,  Robertson,  I.iddon,  names  of  different  calibre  and  re- 
calling very  different  schools  of  thought,  but  all  belonging  to 
preachers  of  unquestioned  power  who  have  delivered  their  message 
from  the  pulpits  of  the  English  Church.  Wherever,  and  in  so  fur 
«8,  our  modern  pulpits  have  really  lost  their  charm,  it  is  not,  we 
suspect,  because  men  refuse  to  heir  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  but 
carmt.  quia  vote  sacro.  Preachers!  like  Robert  Hall  were  listened 
to  for  this  reason  above  all  that  they  believed  firmly  in  their  own 
mission.    They  spoke,  not  because  they  had  to  say  something,  but 


because  they  had  something  to  say,  and  were  resolved  to  leave 
their  hearers,  whether  friendly  or  unfriendly,  no  excuse  for  mis- 
taking what  it  was.  Possunt  quia  posse  videntur  is  in  other  things 
besides  a  boat-race  the  true  secret  of  success. 


GUARDIANS  OF  THE  POOR. 

TO-DAY  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  unpleasant  but 
important  post  of  Poor  Law  Guardians  will  be  completed,  and 
in  about  a  fortnight  the  votes  will  he  collected.  As  a  class 
the  London  Guardians  have  greatly  improved.  There  is  still 
much  to  be  amended  in  the  administration  of  some  Unions,  but 
the  gross  scandals  which  were  formerly  common  have  been  abated, 
and  an  approach  has  been  made  to  a  uniform  treatment  of  the 
London  paupers.  There  are  two  opposite  temptations  to  which 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  are  necessarily  open.  They  have  to 
stand  between  the  pauper  and  the  ratepayer,  and  it  is  not  always 
an  easy  matter  to  apportion  their  respective  claims.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  two  extreme  views  are  largely  responsible  for  one 
another's  excesses.  The  brutality  which  has  sometimes  been  shown 
to  the  inmates  of  workhouses  and  to  the  recipients  of  out-door 
relief  has  naturally  excited  the  indignation  of  philanthropists ; 
while  the  disregard  to  all  considerations  savouring  of  economy 
which  has  occasionally  marked  the  reaction  against  undue  parsi- 
mony has  been  extremely  irritating  to  the  large  class  to  whom  the 
amount  of  the  rates  is  a  serious  matter.  There  is  really  no  anta- 
gonism whatever  between  economy  and  good  administration,  but 
nowhere  is  it  more  difficult  to  get  this  fact  recognized  than  in  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  Charitable  people  do  not  always  remember 
that  the  Guardians  are  not  dealing  with  their  own  money,  and 
needy  ratepayers  sometimes  forget  that  relief  which  is  neither 
adequate  nor  appropriate  may  be  more  costly  in  the  end  than  a 
larger  outlay  undertaken  with  more  judgment,  and  a  larger 
view  of  consequences.  Nothing  is  gained  by  denying  that  the 
motives  which  lead  men  to  become  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
have  sometimes  very  little  to  do  either  with  the  poor  themselves 
or  with  the  ratepayers  at  whose  cost  they  are  relieved.  A 
candidate  comes  forward  with  many  protestations  of  his  desire  to 
save  money  and  of  the  identity  of  interest  which  unites  him 
with  the  mass  of  the  electors.  The  persons  with  whom  his  in- 
terests are  really  identified  are  the  various  contractors  who  hope  to 
profit  by  his  good  word.  More  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
was  spent  last  year  on  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  London,  and  to 
those  who  have  a  strong  belief  that  where  so  much  money  passe3 
through  the  Guardians'  hands  some  of  it  is  sure  to  stick,  there  is 
something  inspiriting  in  the  sound  of  such  a  total.  Contractors 
are  seldom  ungrateful,  and  the  tradesman  who  is  chosen  to  supply 
a  workhouse  with  the  article  in  which  he  deals  will  certainly 
desire  that  the  Guardian  at  whose  instance  his  tender  has  been 
accepted  shall  be  something  the  richer  for  his  intervention.  Any 
one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  Committees  which  have  to 
lay  out  money  will  remember  how  honestly  convinced  each 
member  may  be  that  his  own  friend  is  the  man  who  can 
best  be  entrusted  with  whatever  it  is  that  has  to  be  done, 
and  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for  any  special  delicacy  011 
this  head  among  Boards  of  Guardians,  'lho  skin  is  nearer 
than  the  shirt,  and  the  friend  whom  he  has  seen  has  more  claim 
upon  a  Guardian  than  the  ratepayers  whom  he  has  merely  can- 
vassed. A  Guardian  whose  conscience  is  not  quite  easy  upon  the 
question  of  favouritism  is  likely  to  be  especially  scrupulous  upon 
other  points.  If  he  feels  that  the  price  paid  for  the  workhouse 
supplies  has  been  a  little  high,  ho  will  bo  all  the  more  anxious 
that  they  shall  be  dispensed  with  strict  frugality.  Extravagance 
from  which  neither  ho  nor  his  friends  can  derive  any  benefit  is 
peculiarly  distasteful  to  him. 

The  really  extravagant  type  of  Guardian  is  not  often  met  with, 
though  a  larger  outlay  is  constantly  urged  upon  the  authorities  by 
amateur  Cuardians  outside.  The  explanation  of  this  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  a  (iuardian's  work.  That 
work  is  both  uninviting  and  enlightening — uninviting  b 'cause 
it  deals  almost  entirely  with  the  unattractive  side  of  poverty  ; 
enlightening  because  it  brings  thoso  who  do  it  into  contact 
with  thy  poor  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they  wish  to  be  thought 
by  those  who  befriend  them.  [Jnfortunately  the  ratepayers  am 
not  always  careful  enough  to  distinguish  between  real  and  appa- 
rent economy.  The  man  who  is  constantly  in  want  of  pence  can- 
not easily  be  brought  to  believe  that  an  expenditure  of  pounds 
may  in  the  end  bo  a  Having  id'  them.  The  truth  of  this  ll  often 
seen  in  other  branches  of  the  public  service,  but  in  none  perhaps 
is  it  so  conspicuous  iih  in  the  administration  of  poor  relief.  The 
two  great  heads  to  which  it  npplies  are  education  mid  sickness, 
because  th«)  judicious  outlay  ol  money  in  these  two  directions 
greatly  helps  to  lessen  the  number  of  permanent  paupers.  In 
every  Union  in  the  kingdom  there  is  a  certnin  peronligo  of 
orphan  or  deserted  children  who  are  really  dependent  on  the 

QntfdinOI  for  Eheif  chance  of  making  a  livelihood  for  tl  1  -dves. 

According  ns  they  are  well  or  ill  taught,  and  as  care  is  or  is 
not  taken  in  putting  them  out  into  life,  will  bo  the  probability 
that  they  will  do  well  or  ill  when  the  start  h.n  one.'  been 
mnde.  Their  (mining  in  the  workhouse  school  will  determine  the 
degreo  in  which  they  escapo  the  taint  of  paupeiism  when  they 
leave  it,  and  the  degree  in  which  they  escape  ii  will  in  its  turn 
determine  whether  they  do  decently  well  for  theinselvos  or  come 
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back  as  adults  to  the  workhouse  which  thoy  left  as  children.  Yet 
upon  nothing  has  there  been  more  difficulty  in  inducing  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  spond  money  than  upon  the  education  of  the  children 
who  have  only  the  Guardians  to  look  to.  The  dislike  of  the  poor 
ratepayers  to  paying  for  giving  a  workhouse  child  advantages 
which  they  can  barely  secure  for  their  own  children  is  at  the 
bottom  of  this.  It  is,  after  all,  a  natural  feeling — a  mere  applica- 
tion to  a  particular  case  of  the  maxim  that  charity  begins  at  home. 
Only  by  very  slow  degrees  is  it  possible  to  convince  those  who 
thus  reason  that,  if  they  want  to  escape  future  outlay,  they  had 
better  consent  to  present  outlay.  The  child  of  the  poor  ratepayer 
will  sutler  for  want  of  proper  schooling,  but  he  will  not  suffer 
so  much  as  the  child  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  work- 
house. To  the  latter  pauperism  is  the  natural  and  accepted 
order  of  things ;  "  the  house  "  is  his  only  notion  of  home. 
Consequently,  unless  education  has  given  him  a  better  ambition, 
it  is  to  "the  house"  that  he  returns  as  a  matter  of  course 
whenever  he  is  in  difficulties.  There  is  scarcely  any  expenditure 
which  would  not  be  cheap  to  incur  in  order  to  break  this  pauper- 
izing habit.  The  case  of  the  sick  is  closely  parallel  to  the  case  of 
the  children.  The  one  thing  that  true  economy  demands  is  that 
they  should  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  with  the  least 
possible  chance  of  their  having  to  return  to  the  workhouse  in- 
tirmary.  This  is  a  harsh-sounding  but  perfectly  true  way  of 
describing  the  process  of  complete  cure.  As  neither  law  nor  public 
opinion  will  allow  of  sick  paupers  being  killed  off,  they  can  only 
be  got  rid  of  by  making  them  well.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  of  late  years  towards  the  recognition  of  this  truth  :  but  it  is 
so  easy  for  a  workhouse  infirmary  to  fall  back  into  its  old  unsatis- 
factory state,  that  constant  care  needs  to  be  taken  in  the  choice  of 
the  Guardians  with  whom  it  practically  rests  to  say  whether  it 
shall  be  suited  or  unsuited  to  the  purpose  it  has  to  fulfil. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  when  dealing  with  so  large  an  area 
as  London  to  offer  any  specific  suggestions  as  to  the  candidates 
who  best  deserve  to  be  supported.  But  there  is  one  piece  of  advice 
which  may  safely  be  given,  and  which,  if  it  were  generally  fol- 
lowed, would  exert  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  composition 
of  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is  simply  to  take  some  pains  to 
distinguish  between  the  candidates  between  whom  the  ratepayer 
has  to  make  his  choice,  and  then  to  vote  for  the  candidates  picked 
out.  The  great  enemy  to  good  local  administration  of  all  kinds 
is  indifference.  When  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  bad,  the  cause, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  is  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  make  it  better.  The  right  men  will  not  come  forward 
as  candidates  because  they  feel  no  certainty  that  they  will 
be  supported  even  by  the  ratepayers  who  languidly  wish 
for  reforms,  and  when  the  list  of  candidates  appears,  the  same 
ratepayers  complain  that  there  is  no  one  in  it  whose  name  they 
know,  and  so  it  is  not  worth  while  to  vote.  It  never  occurs 
to  them  that  among  these  unknown  candidates  there  are  at  the 
worst  some  who  are  better  than  the  rest,  and  that  by  taking 
some  trouble  to  make  inquiries  it  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
discriminate  between  them.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  much  improve- 
ment might  not  be  effected  in  local  administration  if  the  ratepayers 
would  make  a  point  of  voting  at  every  election.  Their  natural 
dislike  to  support  men  of  whose  policy  they  know  nothing  would 
soon  cure  their  ignorance.  It  would  matter  little  for  whom  they 
voted  on  the  first  or  second  occasion.  As  the  habit  became  con- 
firmed they  would  exercise  their  franchise  more  intelligently,  and 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  voting  to  taking  a  part  in  the  selection 
of  candidates  would  be  but  a  short  and  inevitable  step. 


THE  LAMOUREUX  COXCERTS. 

M CHARLES  LAMOUREUX,  the  late  conductor  of  the 
•  Grand  Opera  at  Paris,  has  given  two  orchestral  concerts  at 
St.  James's  Hall  which  have  been  the  cause  of  no  little  excite- 
ment in  musical  circles.  It  was  understood  that  the  conductor's 
aim  was  to  introduce  to  the  English  public  the  works  of  French 
composers  as  yet  unknown  or  but  little  known  in  England.  We 
were  told  that  we  were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  French  school  of 
music  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and  that  heretofore  we 
had  ouly  heard  the  less  artistic,  though  vastly  pleasing,  light  music 
of  Opera  Bouffe.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  was  au  impression  amongst 
the  British  musical  public  that  the  really  thoughtful  and  .artistic 
works  performed  at  concerts  were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  princi- 
pally of  Teutonic  origin,  and  that  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven, 
Mozart,  and  Schubert  were  works  which  had  no  equal  in  the 
French  school ;  and,  although  we  are  not  quite  ready  to  abandon 
our  opinion  on  the  subject,  we  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that 
French  music  is  capable  of  giving  something  that  really  would 
rank  with  that  class  of  music  just  referred  to.  With  these  feel- 
ings we  hailed  the  advent  of  M.  Lamoureux,  with  his  works 
unknown  to  the  English  public,  with  an  eager  curiosity.  The 
interest  in  the  works  of  Berlioz,  with  which  we  sympathize  com- 
pletely, is  now,  it  may  be  said,  at  its  height,  and,  therelore,  there 
is  no  wonder  that  more  music  of  the  same  school  should  be 
welcome  to  the  English  musical  public.  M.  Lamoureux  had 
chosen  an  orchestra  which  numbered  amongst  its  members  some 
of  the  highest  talent  in  England,  and,  from  what  we  have  heard 
of  its  periormance,  he  had  evidently  given  his  best  attention  to 
the  rehearsals  and  produced  an  effect  which  was  completelv  satis- 
factory. With  a  fine  orchestra,  and  a  strong  and  accomplished 
conductor,  the  cause  of  French  niuiic  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 


art  was  placed  before  us  with  every  advantage.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, was  wanting.  M.  Lamoureux  was  unfortunate  in  the  choice 
of  the  works  which  he  introduced  in  his  programmes.  The  names 
of  the  composers  were  certainly  sufficiently  unknown  in  England 
to  excite  curiosity ;  but  we  regret  to  say  that  their  works  failed 
to  create  that  interest  which  would  have  been  accorded  to  them 
had  they  been  of  the  value  they  were  said  to  be.  M.  Lamoureux, 
in  spite  of  his  admirable  orchestra  and  his  efficient  con- 
ductorship,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  advanced  the  cause 
which  he  had  at  heart.  A  glance  at  the  programmes  of  the 
two  concerts  will  show  us  that,  with  the  exception  of  Berlioz 
and  Saint^Saiins,  M.  Lamoureux  has  excluded  those  composers 
who  would  at  least  have  been  at  once  accepted  as  representa- 
tives of  French  music.  We  do  not  find  in  either  programme 
the  names  of  Gounod,  Thomas,  or  Bizet,  composers  we  should 
have  been  delighted  to  hear,  and  whose  works  have  by  no 
means  been  exhausted  in  England,  and  those  works  of  the  two 
other  masters,  Berlioz  and  Saint-Saens,  which  M.  Lamoureux 
has  given,  and  which  were  of  any  value,  have  already  been 
produced  in  England,  and  have  met  with  the  success  which 
they  deserved.  Another  mistake  which  M.  Lamoureux,  in 
common  with  many  other  French  conductors,  has  fallen  into,  is 
that  of  exercising  his  discretion  in  cutting  out  certain  portions  of 
a  work  of  a  composer.  We  cannot  speak  with  certainty,  for  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  discretion  was  judiciously  exercised  in 
the  particular  instances  which  came  under  our  notice  at  these 
concerts ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to  a 
composer  to  excise  one  of  the  movements  in  bis  work  as  was  done 
by  M.  Lamoureux  in  Lalo's  Symphonic  Espagnole  in  the  case  of 
the  intermezzo,  and  in  Massenet's  JSouvelle  Suite  d'Orchestre,  which 
was  composed  expressly  for  M.  Lamoureux's  concerts,  in  the  case 
of  the  ballet.  With  these  exceptions,  however,  the  concerts,  as 
far  as  performance  was  concerned,  were  a  decided  success,  and  M.  'I 
Lamoureux  deserves  great  praise  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  bo  conducted  his  excellent  orchestra. 

The  first  of  these  concerts  began  with  Berlioz's  second  over- 
ture to  his  opera  of  Jienvenuto  Cellini,  entitled  "Carnaval  Romain." 
In  his  Memoirs  Berlioz  tells  us  that  during  the  rehearsals  of  the 
Benve.nuto  under  Habeneck  the  saltareUo  which  is  contained  in 
the  allegro  of  this  overture  was  not  played  fast  enough  by  the 
orchestra.  "  Quicker  !  quicker  !  "  urged  Berlioz  ;  until  the  dis- 
tracted conductor,  striking  the  desk  in  his  anxiety,  broke  his 
violin-bow.  "  Mon  Lieu,  monsieur,"  said  Berlioz,  coolly ;  "  you 
may  break  fifty  bows,  but  that  will  not  prevent  the  movement 
from  being  too  slow.  This  is  a  saltareUo."  Habeneck,  in  a  huff, 
dismissed  the  orchestra  for  that  day.  The  Symphony  in  F  by  T. 
Gouvy,  which  followed,  was  a  masterly  composition,  but  seemed  far 
from  being  a  great  work.  This  composer,  who  has  met  with  a  fair 
amount  of  success  in  Germany,  cannot  be  said  to  rank  amongst 
those  musicians  which  we  have  already  named  as  representative  1 
of  French  music  in  England  at  present,  although  it  is  evident  from 
this  work  that  he  has  studied  to  some  purpose  in  the  higher 
branches  of  his  art.  Lalo's  Symphonie  Espagnole  is  not  a  compo- 
sition of  the  highest  class,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  it  was  not 
given  in  its  entirety.  This  work  has  already  been  given  in  England 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  when  Sefior  Sarrasate  was  the 
soloist.  "  Aurore,"  moreeau  for  contralto  and  orchestra,  by  M.  B. 
Godard,  though  admirably  sung  by  Mme.  Patey,  was  nevertheless 
but  a  dull  production ;  and  the  "  lieverie  du  Soir,"  from  the  Suite 
Alyerienne  of  M.  Saint-Saens,  in  spite  of  the  excellent  playing  of 
Mr.  Doyle  in  the  viola  solo,  was  far  from  interesting.  Thi9  may 
have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  other  parts  of  the  work  were 
denied  us  and  the  "Reverie  du  Soir"  when  heard  with  its  sur- 
roundings may  perhaps  be  of  value  as  a  musical  work.  Some 
further  "  Fragments  from  a  work  of  Massenet's  entitled  "  Lea 
Erinnyes"  followed,  and  the  conoert  closed  with  the  Hungarian 
march  from  Berlioz's  Faust.  There  were  three  vocal  works  in  the 
programme  sustained  by  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur  and  Mme.  Patey, 
the  most  noticeable  of  which  was  the  charming  duo  "  Beatrice  et 
Bene"dicte,"  by  Berlioz. 

The  second  concert  began  with  the  NouveUe  Suite  cT Orchestre, 
by  Massenet,  already  mentioned,  which  calls  for  no  further 
notice.  It  was  followed  by  an  air  from  Spontini's  opera 
Fernand  de.  Cortez,  sung  by  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur,  and  this  was 
succeeded  by  the  Ouverture  de  Sigurd,  an  unpublished  opera 
by  E.  Reyer.  This  is  gloomy  and  quasi- Wagnerian  production  and 
did  not  excite  much  attention.  A  Concerto  in  F  Minor  by  Ch.  M. 
Widor,  which  was  the  next  piece,  was  to  a  certain  degree  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  excellent  playing  of  Mme.  Montigny- 
Remaury,  who  overcame  difficulties  of  no  ordinary  kind  as  far  as  the 
execution  of  the  work  was  concerned  with  a  facility  that  was  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Of  the  work  itself  we  cannot  say  that  it  ranks  in  the 
first  class  of  composition  of  its  kind,  and  we  must  protest  against 
the  absurd  effects  produced  in  the  "Andante  religioso."  The 
principal  subject  is  a  chorale,  each  phrase  of  which  is  succeeded  by 
a  recitative-like  passage  in  the  orchestra,  the  effect  being  some-  • 
what  quaint ;  but  when  the  orchestra  take  up  the  chorale  with 
mutes  on  the  stringed  instruments,  accompanied  by  the  most  florid 
and  commonplace  bravura  on  the  pianoforte,  the  effect  is  incon- 
gruous, not  to  say  absurd.  In  a  concerto  mutes  are  out  of  place 
a9  a  rule,  and  in  this  particular  instance  the  use  they  are  put  to  is 
almost  ludicrous.  An  air  from  Gluck's  Armide  followed,  sung  by 
Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur,  the  grand  composure  of  which  served  to 
place  the  wild  extravagance  of  Saint-Saens's  remarkable  Dante 
Macabre  in  strange  relief.  This  Dante  Macabre,  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  either  concert,  is  a  work  already  well  known  in 
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England,  but  it  has,  we  venture  to  say,  never  been  better  inter- 
preted than  at  M.  I  .amoureux's  concert. 

The  author  of  the  analytical  programme,  which  seems,  by  the 
by,  to  be  becoming  in  these  days  of  programme  music  a  most  im- 
portant item  at  a  concert,  ventures  to  give  us  "  the  lines  "  written 
by  Henri  Cazalis,  "  which  M.  Saint-Saens  has  sought  to  illustrate," 
and  which,  he  says,  "  may  be  thus  freely  rendered  in  English : — 

Zig,  zig,  zig.  Death  keeping  time  strikes  a  tomb  with  his  fist,  and  at 
midnight  plays  a  dance,  zig,  zig,  zig,  on  his  fiddle. 

The  winter  wind  whistles,  and  the  night  is  dark.  Sighs  are  heard  in  the 
lindens,  while  skeletons  gleam  through  the  shadows,  running  and  leaping 
in  their  shrouds. 

Zig,  zig,  zig.  Each  frisks  about.  We  hear  the  rattle  of  the  dancers' 
bones. 

But  presto  !  all  at  once  the  circle  is  empty.  They  hurry,  they  fly — the 
cock  has  crowed. 

In  this  we  have,  says  the  analyist,  the  "  poetic "  basis  of  M. 
Saint-Saens's  Poeme  Sympkonique,  and  a  sufficiently  grim  one  it  is. 
"VVe  cannot  say  what  object  the  analyst  had  in  view  in  trans- 
lating the  words  of  M.  Henri  Cazalis  into  the  bald  version  that  he 
has  given  us ;  but  certainly  the  Dame  Macabre  does  not  give  us 
the  impression  that  any  words,  especially  these,  are  required  to 
explain  the  music.  This  strange  and  original  production  is  written 
for  the  orchestra  and  solo  violin,  whose  first  string  is  tuned 
to  E  flat  instead  of  E  natural,  giving  an  unusually  weird 
effect  to  the  whole  work.  After  a  curiously  extravagant  use 
of  his  flat  fifth,  Death,  the  solo  violin,  leads  off  on  a  theme 
suggestive  of  the  song  in  Boito's  Mefistofele,  "  Son  lo  spirito  che 
nega,"  which  is  utilized  in  a  very  masterly  manner  to  the  end  of 
the  piece,  the  orchestra  acting  as  chorus  to  the  solo  violin,  which 
was  ably  played  by  M.  Sainton.  The  cock-crowing  episode  is 
used  most  delicately,  and  the  whole  of  this  remarkable  piece  is 
brought  to  an  end  with  a  few  bars  of  plaintive  wail  from  the  solo 
violin. 

After  Mme.  Montigny-Remaury  bad  played  three  pieces  for  the 
pianoforte  in  admirable  style,  the  concert  closed  with  some 
detached  portions  from  a  ballet  by  Leo  Delibes  of  an  unimportant 
kind.  The  vocalists  at  these  concerts  were  Mme.  Brunet-Lafleur 
and  Mme.  Patey.  Of  the  former  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that, 
though  possessing  a  fine  voice,  she  is  prone  to  the  pernicious  habit 
of  the  vibrato.  Mine.  Patey 's  sostenuto  was  a  welcome  relief, 
and  of  her  singing  generally  there  is  no  necessity  to  speak 
here.  M.  Lamoureux,  in  spite  of  his  fine  orchestra  and  masterly 
conductorship,  has  not  yet,  we  fear,  attained  the  object  which  we 
understood  he  came  to  England  to  accomplish.  He  must  give  us 
a  yet  higher  class  of  music  before  we  can  concede  the  fact  that 
French  music  has  as  yet  been  unrepresented  in  England.  In  fact, 
not  one  of  the  pieces  as  yet  given  by  him  is  to  be  compared  to 
those  of  French  musicians  which  have  already  been  produced  and 
acknowledged  as  works  of  merit  by  us. 

The  performance  of  the  Quintet  in  C  Major,  Op.  163,  by 
Schubert,  and  the  rendering  of  Beethoven's  Sonata,  Op.  101,  by 
Mme.  Schumann,  have  attracted  notice  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts.  The  Quintet,  which  was  performed  by  Messrs.  Joachim, 
Piies,  Zerbini,  Pezzo,  and  Piatti,  was,  as  might  be  expected,  given 
in  the  most  masterly  manner.  Mme.  Schumann,  who  was  recalled 
after  her  performance  of  the  Beethoven  Sonata,  played  one  of  her 
husband's  Fantasien-stucke,  to  the  delight  of  her  audience.  The 
vocalist  was  Miss  Santluy,  whose  rendering  of  Mendelssohn's 
"  Auf  fliigolu  des  Cesauges  "  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 


Tin;  PBE2TCH  LOAN'. 

rrilli;  French  loan  has  ls-en  a  groat  success.  According  to  the 
-I-  statement  made  by  tin:  Finance  Minister  in  the  Chamber  on 
Monday,  it  l>rn  been  covered  fifteen  times  over.  In  other  words, 
Franco  asked  for  a  loan  of  a  milliard  of  francs,  or  40  millions  ster- 
ling, and  she  was  offered  600  millions  sterling.  Furthermore,  then: 
were  actually  lodged  as  a  guarantee  that  whatever  instalments  fell 
due  would  bo  paid  up,  100  million*  sterling.  It  is  true  that  the 
latter  hum  was  not  paid  in  cash.  To  prevent  pressure  upon  the 
money  market,  and  tn  facilitate  largo  subscriptions,  tho  French 
Finance  Minister  permitted  bondl  to  he  lodged  instead  of  money 
in  France;  and,  although  that  permission  was  not  extended  to 
England,  tho  banks  here  which  received  the  subscriptions  readily 
paid  tho  deposit  when  there  was  lodged  with  thorn  sufficient  secu- 
rity. In  reality,  therefore,  the  deposits  consisted,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  of  bonds,  and  not  of  cash.  Still,  tho  fact  remains 
that  money's  worth  to  tho  amount  of  100  millions  sterling  was 
deposited  as  a  guarantee  that  the  subscriptions  wore  made  in  good 
faith.  M.  Magnin  described  tho  loan  as  an  electoral  success,  and 
in  a  sense  no  doubt  it  was.  Tho  French  Government  has  boon 
extremely  anxious  for  a  demonstration  by  tho  monied  classes  in 
favour  of  tho  Republic.  It  would  seem  that  Republicans  have 
t  been  so  often  taunted  by  Monarchists  and  Imperialists  with  their 
I  isolation,  and  with  the  suspicion  with  which  they  nre  re- 
garded by  tho  propertied  classes,  that  they  had  como  to  bc- 
lievo  partially  in  tho  taunts  themselves,  and  ns  a  final  disproof 
of  them  tbey  eagerly  invited  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
the  Republic  from  the  capitalist  and  speculative  classes.  The 
Tory  conditions  attached  to  the  lonn  showed  that  this  was 
their  aim.  When  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  borrowed,  he 
took  subscriptions  as  low  as  4/.,  his  object  bring  to  win  over 
small  investors  to  Iho  institutions  he  had  established.  But  tho 
Republican  Government  fixed  the  minimum  subscription  as  high 


as  20/.,  apparently  either  because  it  is  sure  of  the  small  investor, 
or  is  more  desirous  at  present  of  attaching  the  capitalist  and 
speculative  classes.  Again,  it  declared  that  all  subscriptions, 
whatever  the  amount,  would  have  to  submit  to  a  proportionate 
reduction  if  the  amount  applied  for  exceeded  the  sum  required. 
Furthermore,  instead  of  inviting  tenders,  the  price  of  the  loan  was 
fixed  at  83 \  per  cent.  We  saw  here  in  London  in  the  case  both  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  loan  and  of  the  last  Indian  loan, 
how  much  the  actual  price  may  exceed  the  minimum,  when  a  loan 
is  put  up  to  tender.  The  French  Government  deliberately  deprived 
itself  of  such  an  advantage,  and  by  fixing  the  minimum  at  a  low 
price  offered  a  premium  to  all  subscribers.  No  doubt,  this  offer  was 
to  the  benefit  of  all  subscribers,  but  it  redounded  most  to  the  benefit 
of  the  speculative  and  the  capitalist  classes.  Lastly,  subscribers 
were  permitted,  as  we  said  above,  to  deposit  any  kind  of  security 
of  the  French  Government  instead  of  cash,  as  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  pay  up  the  instalments  of  the  loan  as  they  fell  due. 
At  the  same  time  those  deposits  were  fixed  as  high  as  one-sixth 
of  the  nominal  amount  applied  for.  It  was  obviously  much  easier 
for  a  person  in  good  credit  or  with  large  investments  to  lodge  bonds 
than  for  a  small  investor,  as  the  latter,  if  without  bonds,  would 
either  have  to  remain  out  of  the  use  of  his  money  while  it  was  011 
deposit,  or  would  have  to  borrow  and  pay  interest  upon  it. 

The  conditions  fully  answered  the  object  with  which  they  were 
framed,  and  the  loan  has  shown  that  the  capitalist  and  speculative 
classes  have  full  confidence  in  the  credit  of  France.  But  we  con- 
fess, for  our  own  part,  we  do  not  see  the  value  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. Whatever  doubt  may  have  existed  formerly  on  the  subject, 
the  great  Indemnity  Loans  proved  once  for  all  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  whole  world  the  high  credit  in  which  France  stands.  Those 
loans,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  raised  at  a  time  when  no 
settled  form  of  government  had  been  decided  upon  in  France. 
M.  Thiers  did  not  take  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic,  but 
that  of  Chief  of  the  State,  and  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  then 
sitting  was  unquestionably  Royalist.  What  form  the  government 
would  ultimately  take  was  still  doubtful.  In  addition,  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  in  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  the  soil. 
And,  finally,  the  Communist  insurrection  had  only  just  been  put 
down.  The  future  of  France  was  thus  uncertain  in  the  extreme, 
and  yet  the  success  of  the  great  Indemnity  Loans  was  unquestion- 
able and  unquestioned.  The  truth  is  that,  whatever  institutions 
France  may  please  to  give  herself,  her  resources  are  so  vast,  her 
wealth  so  great,  and  the  honesty  and  good  faith  of  her  people  so 
well  proved,  that  she  will  always  be  able  to  borrow  any  amount 
she  may  require.  And  this  new  demonstration — if  it  is  so  to  be 
called — is  really  not  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Republic  or 
of  any  other  institution,  but  a  proof,  hardly  needed,  that  the 
credit  of  France  stands  extremely  high  in  the  money  markets  of 
the  world. 

But,  in  fact,  the  largeness  of  the  subscriptions  is,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  fictitious.  The  eagerness  of  the  Government  for  a 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Republic  was  well  known,  and  all 
the  great  houses  and  leading  capitalists  who  wished  to  stand  well 
with  the  powers  that  be  understood  that  they  were  expected  to 
apply  for  much  more  than  they  were  likely  to  obtain.  Tho 
very  fact  that  the  subscriptions  would  be  large,  too,  encou- 
raged, and  indeed  induced,  subscribers  to  apply  for  more  than 
they  wished  to  get.  Those  who  judged,  for  example,  that 
tho  subscriptions  would  cover  tho  loan  ten  or  fifteen  times  over, 
applied  for  ten  or  fifteen  times  more  than  they  wished  to  got; 
so  that,  in  fact,  the  vastness  of  the  applications  is  illusory. 
But  it  has  been  said  by  the  Times  that,  however  this  may 
be,  nobody  can  question  tho  fact  that  100  millions  sterling 
were  deposited  with  the  French  Government  or  its  agents 
as  a  guarantee  that  the  subscribers  would  pay  up  whatever 
amount  was  allot  ted  to  them.  And  this  has  been  pal  forward  as 
a  proof  both  of  the  high  credit  of  Franco  and  the  vast  amount  of 
money  that  is  "going  a-begging,-'  ns  the  phraso  is— that  is  to  say, 
that  is  waiting  for  eligible  investment.  But  we  have  just  been 
explaining  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  these  deposits  were  made  in 
bonds.  The  French  Government  itself,  ns  we  have  just  explained, 
took  any  of  its  securities  instead  of  cash  on  deposit,  and  tho  groat 
French  banks  advertised  that  they  would  make  subscription  for 
their  shareholders  and  their  customers  on  very  easy  terms.  Fven 
hero  in  London  tho  banker  of  the  French  Financial  Agency  lent 
money  on  nil  kinds  of  securities  to  those  who  wished  lo  apply  for 
the  loan.  Tho  ninount  of  actual  cash,  then,  that  was  lodged  with 
tho  French  Government  and  its  agents  was  very  small.  And  it  is 
a  complete  mistake  to  suppose  that  those  who  lodged  bonds  were 
willing  to  sell  theso  to  take  the  now  Redeemable  Rentes.  On 
tho  contrary  they  expected  to  got  only  a  fifteenth  or  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  amount  they  applied  for;  and  most  of  them  would 
have  boon  very  murb  disappointed,  and  inched  very  much 
inconvenienced,  if  they  had  been  taken  at  their  word,  and  required 
to  nccept  tho  full  ninount  for  which  tbey  bad  applied.  Mono 
know  better  than  the  subscribers  that  if  securities  to  anything  like 
the  amount,  that  was  deposited  had  to  bo  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  order  t  >  pay  up  tho  instalments,  tho  depreciation  of 
those  securities  would  have  Been  enormous.  And  theV  wi  re  very 
unlikely,  therefore,  to  risk  such  depreciation.    In  real  truth,  tho 

ninount  intended  to  bo  subscribed  did  not  very  greatly  exi  d  the 

amount  asked  for  by  tho  French  Government.  That  dors  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  the  French  Government  could  not  have  ob- 
tained 100  or  200  millions  sterling,  if  it  had  asked  for  so  much.  Of 
course  tho  terms  would  have  had  to  be  bettor  than  those  offered 
last  week,  but  the  credit  of  France,  as  wo  havo  alrendy  observed, 
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is  good  enough  to  obtain  any  amount  of  money  she  may  need- 
What  we  are  now  concerned  with,  however,  is  not  what  France 
could  obtain  under  other  circumstances,  but  what,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  ollered  to  her  the  other  day.  And  the  tact  is  that  that 
amount  is  not  measured  by  the  value  of  the  deposits,  nor  by  any- 
thing like  it.  The  deposits  exceed  very  greatly  the  amount  which 
the  subscribers  were  prepared  to  lend. 

And  this  explains  why  the  loan  has  had  so  much  smaller  an 
effect  upon  the  money  market  than  was  apprehended.  If  the 
French  Government  had  required  the  deposits  to  be  paid  in 
actual  cash,  the  gathering  together  of  such  vast  amounts,  and 
their  lock-up  even  for  a  few  days  in  the  Treasury  and  its  agencies, 
would  have  caused  a  severe  pressure  on  the  money  market.  But, 
as  we  have  just  been  explaining,  the  money  was  not  so  locked  up. 
In  Franco  very  little  money,  indeed,  was  even  asked  for.  And 
here  in  London  it  was  just  the  same.  Professedly  the  French 
Government  required  subscriptions  in  London  to  be  accompanied 
by  cash  deposits.  But  as  it  designated  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  as  its  agent,  that  bank  advanced  to  all  persons  in 
good  credit  who  applied  to  it  the  amounts  required,  and  the  ad- 
vances so  made  were  merely  book  entries.  An  intending  subscriber 
applied  to  the  bank  for  a  loan,  let  us  say,  of  10,000/.  upon  railway 
shares  or  debentures.  The  loan  was  credited  to  him  in  the  books 
of  the  bank",  and  then  the  amount  was  transferred  to  the  credit 
of  the  French  Government.  No  money,  in  fact,  passed  to  one 
or  the  other.  In  this  way  the  surprise  that  has  been  excited 
by  the  extremely  small  influence  of  the  loan  upon  the  London 
money  market  is  explained. 

As  regards  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  French  Government 
we  cannot  think  them  wise  in  the  interests  of  France.  The  loan 
is  issued  in  the  form  of  Redeemable  Rentes,  or,  as  we  should  call 
them,  Terminable  Annuities,  and  the  interest  is  fixed  as  low  as 
3  per  cent.  But  the  credit  of  France,  high  though  it  be,  is  not 
yet  good  enough  to  enable  her  to  borrow  at  par  at  3  per  cent.  As 
we  have  just  seen,  she  had,  in  fact,  to  fix  the  price  as  low  as  83^ 
per  cent.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  much  wiser  to 
have  offered  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  let  us  say  3^  per  ceut.,  and 
to  have  borrowed  at  par.  In  this  way  she  would  in  reality  have 
been  paying  not  more  than  she  is  paying  now;  and,  if  peace  is 
preserved,  and  wealth  continues  to  grow,  and  she  does  not  add  too 
rapidly  to  her  debt,  she  would  be  able  by  and  by  to  refund  the 
loan  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest.  As  it  is,  she  will  have  to  go  on 
paying  nearly  j|  per  cent,  as  interest,  and  when  the  bonds  are 
redeemed  she  will  have  to  add  a  premium  of  i6f  per  cent.  It 
further  appears  to  us  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  fixed 
a  minimum  price  and  allowed  the  applicants  to  bid  as  much  higher 
as  they  pleased.  In  this  way  the  State  would  certainly  have  ob- 
tained more  money  than  it  has  now  got,  and  at  the  same  rate  of  in- 
terest. This,  however,  would  not  suit  the  Bourse.  The  loan  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  taken  up  by  a  powerful  syndicate,  and  would 
have  been  gradually  placed  by  them.  The  profit  would  thus  have 
been  divided  between  the  Government  and  two  or  three  very  great 
capitalists.  Under  the  present  circumstances  the  Government 
loses,  and  nearly  all  the  subscribers  gain.  No  doubt  there  is  a  better 
feeling  distributed  over  a  larger  proportion  ;  but  the  Treasury, 
nevertheless,  is  a  loser.  In  other  words,  political  considerations 
have  outweighed  financial.  Lastly,  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  followed  more  closely  the  Bona- 
partist  example,  and  to  have  appealed  more  directly  to  the  small 
investors — to  have  allowed,  that  is,  subscriptions  as  low  as  4/., 
and  to  have  exempted  such  small  subscriptions  from  all  reduc- 
tion. The  moneyed  classes,  of  course,  would  have  grumbled, 
but  the  loan  would  have  been  placed  amongst  the  lower  classes, 
who  would  have  been  still  more  directly  interested  than 
they  are  at  present  in  the  stability  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  We  have  all  seen  within  the  last  few  years  how  wise 
the  Napoleonic  policy  was  in  this  respect;  how  an  appeal  to  the 
small  investors  really  did  interest  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  how  enormously  it  has  helped  to 
create  a  conservative  interest.  In  departing  from  this  example 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  Republican  Government  has  made  a 
false  step. 


THE  THEATRES. 

"VI  R.  BOOTH'S  engagement  at  the  Princess's  comes  to  an  end 
•"J-  to-night.  We  have  recorded  the  opinion  formed  from  study- 
ing all  his  performances  during  this  engagement  that  he  is  an  actor 
of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  to  us  his  poetical  and  powerful 
Othello  .'eemed  to  rank  with  the  best  of  his  performances.  The  re- 
presentations of  Shylock  and  Petruchio  which  he  has  been  giving 
during  the  past  week  are  in  some  ways  less  satisfactory  than 
what  he  has  done  before.  To  begin  with,  the  plays  have  both 
to  be  somewhat  ruthlessly  cut  down  in  order  to  admit  of 
their  being  presented  on  the  same  evening.  In  the  case  of  The 
Merchant  of  Venice  much  of  the  underplot,  in  the  case  of 
The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  all  of  it,  has  to  be  sacriliced : 
and  with  the  underplot  goes  of  course  the  "  induction" 
ard  interlude  of  Sly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  guess  what  might  be 
the  precise  effect  of  the  presentation  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
with  Sly  retained,  and  with  no  more  excision  elsewhere  than 
might  be  absolutely  necessary.  We  have  seen  it  played  on  the 
German  stage  in  five  acts,  the  Sly  business  being  omitted,  but  the 
underplot,  or  rather  the  underplots,  being  retained.  Here  and  there  [ 


the  result  was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  littlo  tedious,  but  the  tedium 
might  have  been  avoided  by  a  more  judicious  use  of  the  pruning- 
knife;  and,  but  for  the  passages  which  could  have  been  easily 
excised,  it  was  proved  that  the  play  was  no  less  interesting  and 
amusing  to  see  upon  the  stage  than  it  is  to  read.  The  comedy 
was  duly  insisted  upon  but  was  not  exaggerated  as  it  is  in 
the  somewhat  over-farcical  version  given  at  the  Princess's;  while 
the  general  performance  at  the  Dresden  Iloftheater  was,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  of  a  somewhat  different  calibre.  The  same  thing 
may  bo  said  of  the  performance  of  The.  Merchant  of  Venice  at  the  same 
house,  in  which  llerr  Jaflo — now,  if  wo  remember  rightly,  at  the 
Vienna  Theatre — played  Shylock  with  the  same  intention  which 
Mr.  Booth  seems  to  adopt. 

This  intention  is,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  mora  in  accord  with 
the  ancient  than  with  the  modern  views  off  Shylock's  character.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  savage  and  grotesque  version  of  the  part 
is  more  like  that  which  was  originally  handed  down  from  Shak- 
speare's  time  than  is  the  rendering  which  lends  Shylock  the  fine 
dignity  of  an  outraged  member  of  an  oppressed  race.  Nor 
can  there  be  much  doubt,  as  we  have  pointed  out  on  former 
occasions,  that  t  here  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  newer  read- 
ing, which  seems  to  us  to  have  the  merit  of  giving  more 
attraction  and  interest  to  the  play.  It  was  observed  by  that 
fine  critic  the  late  Mr.  James  Spedding  that  according  to  his 
view,  which  inclined  to  the  older  reading,  it  is  not  Shylock,  but 
Portia,  who  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  central  figure  of  the  play.  In 
the  version  pre=ented  at  the  Princess's  the  impression  conveyed  is 
that,  if  the  other  characters  were  played  by  first-rate  actors,  this 
view  as  to  the  non-supremacy  of  Shylock  in  the  motion  of  the 
drama  might  be  illustrated  in  an  exceptionally  interesting  way, 
inasmuch  as  Shylock,  while  ceasing  to  enlst  the  sympathy  of  the 
audience,  is  yet  played  by  an  actor  of  the  highest  accomplish- 
ments and  power.  Unfortunately  these  conditions  are  not  ful- 
filled, and  the  interest  of  the  play  is  of  course  diminished.  One 
has  no  right  to  be  disappointed  at  Mr.  Booth's  taking  deliberately, 
as  the  result  of  the  thought  and  study  which  he  evidently  gives 
to  all  he  undertakes,  a  view  of  Shylock's  character  which  hap- 
pens to  be  different  from  one's  own.  One  has  a  right, 
however,  to  bo  disappointed  at  the  effect  of  Mr.  Booth's  thought 
and  study  being  marred  by  his  surroundings.  Correct  intonation, 
or  at  least  correct  aspirating,  of  the  English  language  may  fairly 
bo  demanded  in  the  performance  of  a  Shakspeaiian  play  in  a 
largo  London  theatre ;  and  it  is  unpleasant  to  note  that  in  the 
matter  of  aspirating  more  than  one  performer  of  an  important  part 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice  was  painfully  at  fault.  But  as  to  the 
whole  representation  of  the  play,  apart  from  Mr.  Booth  himself, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  but  "non  ragionani  di  lor."  Mr.  Booth's 
performance  of  the  Jew,  granting  all  that  W8  have  suggested 
as  to  varying  views  of  the  character,  seemed  to  us  to 
show  less  of  the  genius  which  to  our  thinking  he  un- 
doubtedly possesses  than  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  much  allowance  may  be  made  for  an  actor 
upon  whom  such  a  strain  has  been  put  by  constant  changes  of 
parts,  and  by  the  playing  of  two  such  parts  as  Shylock  and 
Puti'uchio  on  the  same  night.  Frequent  changes  of  part  were  in 
themselves  common  enough  within  the  memory  of  man,  and 
we  have  always  protested  against  the  evil  effects  which  may 
result  from  an  actor's  playing  the  same  part  night  after  nitrht  for 
six  months  or  more.  But,  in  the  old  days  when  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Richard  III.,  The  Merchant,  of  Venice,  and  Othello  were  played  in 
more  or  less  rapid  alternation,  the  leading  actor  did  not  appear  ] 
every  night  in  the  week,  and  it  is  an  inevitably  dangerous  experi-  I 
ment  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new  system. 

The  production  at  the  Princess's  of  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a  protest  which  seems  to  113  a  little 
exaggerated  against  the  traditional  business  assigned  to  Lancelot  j 
Gobbo;  and  the  critic  of  "the  leading  journal"  joining  in  this 
has  made  a  rather  amusing  slip  in  exclaiming  against  Lancelot's  I 
presenting  the  back  of  his  head  instead  of  his  chin  to  his  "  more  I 
than  sand-blind,  high-gravel-blind  "  father.    The  text  runs  thus.  I 
Gobbo  the  elder  says,  "  Lord  !  worshipp'd  ruight  he  be  !  what  a] 
beard  hast  thou  got;  thou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin  than  I 
Dobbin  my  lill-horse  has  on  his  tail."    To  which  Lancelot  re- J 
plies,  "  It  should  seem  then  that  Dobbin's  tail  grows  backward  ;1 
I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of  his  tail  than  I  have  of  my  face 
when  I  last  saw  him.''    If  these  words  do  not  point  directly  to  '< 
the  condemned  "  business,"  it  would  be  instructive  to  learn  what 
else  they  can  mean. 

In  the  two-act  version  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  which 
follows  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mr.  Booth's  success  as  Petruchio 
is,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  complete.  The  grace,  vivacity, 
and  fine  force  of  his-  acting  can  hardly  be  surpassed ;  and  his  " 
performance  is  charged  with  a  humour  and  wit  which  are  at  once 
strong  and  delicate.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
conception — adopted  by  the  late  llerr  Dettmer  among  others — of 
Petruchio  as  a  more  burly  person,  a  person  whose  sheer  masculine 
strength,  both  of  will  and  of  body,  overpowers  Katherine,  is  not 
to  be  preferred  to  Mr.  Booth's  presentation  of  a  witty,  bustling,  1 
wilful  cavalier,  whose  mastery  Li  almost  entirely  a  piece  of  accom- 
plished acting.  However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Booth's  assumption  of 
the  character  is  certainly  amusing  and  attractive  in  a  marked 
degree,  and  is,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  distinguished  by  the  singular 
grace  of  attitude  and  gesture  which  he  has  displayed  in  almoet 
every  part  he  has  undertaken  during  this  engagement.  In  the 
ca*e  of  this  play  we  willingly  endorse  the  protests  which  have 
been  made  ngmiPfft  the  over-pantomimic  business  introduced, 
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which,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  blackened  leg  of  mutton, 
3  manifestly  absurd,  although  it  is  not  perhaps  altogether  in- 
consistent with  Mr.  Booth's  rendering  as  opposed  to  the  one 
we  have  suggested.  If  Petruchio's  behaviour  is  throughout  more 
i  piece  of  fun  than  a  serious  resolve  to  outwit  Katherine  with  her 
Dwn  weapons,  he  may  just  as  well  be  excusably,  if  excessively, 
violent  as  set  about  all  his  extravagances  in  pure  unreason.  We 
look  forward  with  the  greatest  interest  to  Mr.  Booth's  appearance 
in  Othello  with  Mr.  Irving,  and  we  may  add  a  hope  that  the 
:onjunction  of  two  such  actors  will  not  be  confined  to  one  play. 

The  production  of  Michael  Strogqff  has  been  looked  forward 
to  with  a  certain  curiosity  by  the  public,  but  possibly  the 
piece  may  not  command  in  London  the  same  success  that 
attended  it  in  Paris.  It  is  a  mere  spectacular  melodrama  of 
the  most  invertebrate  kind,  a  series  of  scenes  that  sometimes 
descend  into  mere  dioramas,  and  which  are  scarcely  connected 
together  at  all.  The  improbabilities  of  the  plot  surpass  all 
that  is  pardonable,  even  in  melodrama.  An  aged  mother  is  shot 
down  before  our  eyes,  reappears  in  the  next  act  only  to  die  in  full 
daylight  at  the  end  of  it,  and  finally  is  restored  safe  and  sound  to 
the  bo3om  of  her  family.  The  hero  is  deprived  of  his  eyesight 
with  red-hot  irons,  but  can  see  well  enough  when  a  little  free 
rifle-shooting  has  to  be  done  in  a  future  scene.  Rivers  of 
naphtha  are  set  on  fire,  and  turned  on,  as  from  a  tap,  upon  be- 
leaguered cities.  Special  correspondents  "  interview  "  potentates 
of  Central  Asia  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  find  the  curse  of  Babel 
happily  removed.  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  piece  might  be 
a  good  melodrama,  might  lead  breathlessly  from  one  romantic  ex- 
travagance to  another,  and  might  at  least  progress  in  one  unflagging 
stream  of  interest.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  in  the  absence 
of  these  things  we  are  given  gorgeous  spectacle,  a  profusion  of 
magnificent  dances,  processions,  and  bright  garments,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  good  acting.  The  part  of  Michael  StrogofF,  the  Im- 
perial Messenger,  who  contrives,  in  the  face  of  a  thousand  fantastic 
impossibilities,  to  bring  the  good  newo  to  Irkutsk,  suits  Mr. 
Charles  Warner  much  better  than  some  more  ambitious  and  less 
sensational  parts  which  he  has  lately  attempted.  Although 
much  impeded  by  the  results  of  his  late  accident,  he  acts  with 
very  considerable  firmness  and  martial  dignity  of  bearing,  but 
is  a  little  needlessly  still'  at  times,  and  not  always  careful  to 
secure  grace  of  pose.  There  is  much  that  is  careful  and  in- 
teresting in  his  acting,  and  the  scenes  between  him  and  his 
mother  were  sometimes  affecting.  Mr.  Fernandez  is  capital  as  the 
traitor.  The  mother  was  played  with  great  spirit  by  Mrs. 
Hermann  Vezin,  who  rallied  the  cowardly  inhabitants  of  Kolyvan 
around  her  in  the  telegraph-office  in  a  very  admirable  way. 
Mrs.  Bernard-Beere,  who  acted  Sangarre,  the  gipsy  spy,  looked 
exceedingly  handsome  in  a  gold-and-black  dress,  and  threw  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  and  vivacity  into  a  poor  part.  The  comic  characters, 
the  two  special  correspondents,  John  Blunt  and  Jollivet,  were 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  By  ron  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Irish,  both  of  them 
being  exceedingly  diverting,  and  the  difference  of  character  being 
accentuated  in  the  mode  which  Mr.  Bryon  loves  in  his  original 
comedies.  Mr.  Irish  made  a  pleasing  point  by  arriving  at  the 
post-hou-e  at  the  frontier  on  the  back  of  a  live  donkey,  which 
smiled  at  the  audience  as  only  a  donkey  can.  The  decorations  of 
the  piece,  it  is  needless  to  say,  are  magnificent.  The  battle-field  of 
Kolyvan,  crowded  with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
with  a  large  "  property"  horse  slain  in  the  fore-ground,  was  little 
to  our  taste ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  raft-scene  on  the  river 
Angara  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  original  pieces  of  land- 
scape th.it  have  bctn  p.een  on  the  English  stage. 


REVIEWS. 


BKXGAL1  AND  CINGALESE  VILLAGES.1 

/  10NTBIBUTION8  to  the  stock  of  Indian  knowledge  made  by 
V>  barristers  elevated  to  the  Anglo-Indian  Bench  have  hitherto 
mostly  referred  to  some  department  of  Hindu  or  Mohammedan 
law.  Sir  W.  Jones,  besides  writing  elegantly  on  poetry  and  the 
drama,  translated  the  Code  of  Manu  and  an  Arabic  Commentary 
on  the  Law  of  Inheritance.  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  onco  Ohio! 
Justice  of  Madras,  compiled  a  very  useful  treatise  on  Hindu  Law. 
Sir  Francis  Macnaghten,  who  must  not  be  confounded  with  Sir 
William  the  unfortunate  Envoy  at  Cabul,  ha*  left  us  his  ronsider- 
ations  on  Hindu  Law  as  current  in  Bengal.  Sir  Hyde  Knst  took 
nnother  line,  pleaded  the  cause  of  English  education,  and  was 
one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Hindu  College  at  Calcutta.  The  late 
Sir  James  Colvillo  was  the  first  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  the  same  city;  and  one  of  the  best  works  on  Mortgages  in  the 
local  Courts  is  the  production  of  an  ex-judge  now  living. 
But  Sir  John  I'hear  is,  wo  think,  the  first  barrister-judge,  who  has 
endeavoured  to  appropriate  to  himself  some  portion  of  a  field 
generally  considered  as  the  exclusive  inheritance  of  civilians  or  of 
independent  Englishmen  familiar  with  agricultural  and  rural  life, 
owing  to  long  residence  in  the  interior.  And  we  are  bound  to 
say  that  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon  shows  a  clear  oppro- 
hension  of  the  various  interests  existing  in  the  soil  ,  of  the  nature 
of  real,  or,  in  Anglo-Indian  phraso,  of  immovable,  property  ;  of 
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leases,  occupancy  rights,  partitions,  shares  and  inheritances,  and 
all  the  bewildering  technicalogy  which  misleads  pamphleteers 
into  thinking  that  the  Bengal  rent  laws  could  be  imported  bodily 
into  Ireland  and  would  appease  the  Land  League.  Nor  has  the 
author  shown  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of  describing  the  pro- 
minent features  of  the  social  life  of  a  Bengali  peasant,  as  it 
appears,  not  to  the  judge  on  the  Bench,  plunged  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  law-suit  about  the  diluvion  of  a  tine  estate,  or  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  case  of  adoption,  but  to  the  tourist  or  sportsman 
who  wanders,  gun  in  hand,  through  the  dense  foliage  and  the 
narrow  and  clayey  paths  of  the  Amirabad  and  Dowlutpore  villages. 
In  truth,  the  amount  of  local  knowledge  picked  up,  either  in  the 
court-houses,  or  in  walks  and  drives,  or  at  second-hand  from  native 
correspondents,  is  abundant  and  generally  accurate.  The  verna- 
cular terms  are  not  distorted  and  mangled,  and,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  might  have  been  incorporated  in  the  exhaustive  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  a  crack  division  about  agriculture,  tenant- 
rights,  settlements,  and  the  prevention  of  famine.  And  the  ana- 
logies as  well  as  the  differences  between  Ceylon  and  Bengal  are 
clearly  and  concisely  drawn. 

But  the  work  might  have  been  improved  by  some  excisions. 
The  introductory  chapter  only  serves  to  demonstrate  that  the 
author  has  some  acquaintance  with  geology  and  science.  Remarks 
on  stone  implements,  cave  men,  river-drift  men,  the  neolithic  pre- 
Kelts,  and  the  non-Aryan  peoples,  can  only  by  the  most  ingenious 
special  pleading  be  connected  with  the  villages  of  Eastern  or 
Central  Bengal.    It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  village  communities 
such  as  Thomason  consolidated  and  Sir  II.  Maine  describes  have 
not  been  found  on  the  Lower  Ganges  during  the  last  hundred 
years  and  more.    Whether  they  ever  existed  iu  the  shape  in  which 
we  find  them  in  the  Boab  of  Hindostan,  and,  if  they  did,  how 
they  were  disintegrated,  are  questions  which  speculative  writers 
may  love  to  discuss.    But,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  co- 
parceuary  tenures  of  the  village  had  ceased  to  exist  before  Hastings, 
or  Shore,  or  Cornwallis  took  the  settlement  of  the  Bengal  revenue 
in  hand.    Men  of  the  same  caste  and  occupation  very  naturally 
crowd  together  in  Bengal.    In  some  places  the  population  is  ex- 
clusively Mohammedan ;  other  villages  are  occupied  by  the  pure 
Hindu  agricultural  castes,  the  Kopatie,  Kaiverts,  and  Teurs  ;  now 
and  then  Cltumars  or  leather-cutters,  and  the  Chandall  or  men  of 
no  caste  at  all,  occupy  the  whole  land ;  and  in  some  villages 
there  are  the  separate  quarters  of  the  Brahmans,  of  the  weavers, 
of  the  fishermen ;  Bamon  busfce,  Tan/i-prtra,  and  JeUya-yara. 
Traces  of  village  organization  also  survive.    There  mav  be,  at 
the  service  of  the  whole  village,  a  barber  and  a  blacksmith, 
a  potter,  a  schoolmaster,  and   a  priest.     Possibly,   too,  there 
is  a  headman,  known  as  tnandal,  or  mridd/ia,  who  is  appealed 
to  in  social  or  family  squabbles,  who  gjts  up  active  or  passive 
resistance  to  any  advance  of  rents,  and  on  whose  advice  the 
police  are  either  sent  for  or  kept  at  a  distance,  according  as  it  may 
be  politic  to  detect  or  to  conceal  crime.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
out  of  these  dujecta  membra  even  in  theory  to  constitute  an  ideal 
community  of  co-parcenary  tenants.  Then,  apart  from  the  author's 
profitless  excursions  into  ancient  rocks  and  glaciers  in  connexion 
:  with  such  a  modern  formation  as  the  silt  and  mud  of  Bengal,  wo 
regret  to  notice  a  most  unjust  aspersion  on  the  departmental  know- 
ledge and  the   linguistic  attainments  of  the  modern  race  of 
civilians.    "  It  is  a  very  exceptional  thing,"  we  are  told,  "  for  one 
of  them  to  possess  a  real  command  of  the  colloquial  vernacular  "  ; 
and  again,  "Scarcely  any  one,  thus,  is  able  to  converse  easily  with 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  the  people  ";  and  then  we  are  warned  about 
the  awkwardness,  coldness,  and  abruptness  of  the  Englishman. 
"  He  really  knows  next  to  nothing  of  the  habits,  standpoint*,  and 
modes  of  thought  of  the  mass  of  the  people.''   Is'ow,  wo  havo  often 
been  told  that  English  banister:!  think  little  of  the  legal  attain- 
ments of  a  civilian  magistrate  or  Sessions  judge,  ami  that  the 
latter  retort,  as  thoy  are  entitled  to  do,  by  telling  the  barrister 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  the  facts  and  feelings  to  which  ho  is 
desirous  of  applying  his  ordinary  English  law.    But  this  is  almost 
the  fii.it  time  we  have  ever  known  a  judge  of  the  class  ami  rank 
to  which  Sir  J.  I'hear  belongs,  impute  to  the  governing  body  an 
absolute  ignorance  of  one  of  the  primary  qualifications  for  executive 
and  judicial  office.    The  author  of  this  hasty  criticism  in  reality 
owes  one-half  of  his  own  knowledge  to  the  labours  of  civilians  who, 
while  he  was  sitting  in  appeal,  have,  in  com  is  of  first  instance,  un- 
ravelled complicated  family  lends,  tracked  crime  through  masses  of 
deceit  tnd  dishonesty  to  its  authors, given  the  pith  and  point  of  quaint 
social  cu<toms,  explained  the  relative  position  of  superior  laud- 
lords,  of  middlemen,  nnd  of  tenant  proprietors,  and,  without  the 
aid  of  dictionary  or  interpreter,  afforded  judicial  sanction  to  the 
resistance  of  Nabolh  against  the  unjust  usurpations  of  A  hah.  ,\ 
score  of  times,  we  will  venture  to  say,  must  Mr.  Justin.  I'hear 
have  been  indebted  to  his  civilian  colleagues  on  the  sane-  Item  1 
for  the  exact  significance  of  a  term  which  was  quite  beyond  th  I 
experience  of  a  joulig  native  advocalo  fresh  fr,„„  ||„,  "Calcutta 
University,  or  for  the  precise  value  of  a  piece  of  evidence  which 
was  meaningless  or  perplexing  to  a  judge  trailed  at  Wist  min- 
ster.   Then  Sir  John  I'hear  is  surely  not  ignorant  of  the  strict 
vernacular  tents  which  have  long  been  imposed  on  all  candidate', 
even  after  their  active  service  has  commenced,  nnd  which  me  in- 
dispensable conditions  to  their  investment  with  higher  |  oweis  and 
independent  action.     It  is  really  lamentable  to  lind  a  gentleman  oi 
obvious  experience  and  high  attainments  lending  linnscli  to  the 
reproduction  of  these  stale  and  exploded  calumnies.    What  would 
have    be*D  his  own  feelings  on  the   perusal  of  "  Life  in  the 
Mofussil  "  or  "  Paddling  in  the  Paddy-fields,"  written  by  a  civilian 
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or  start"  oflicer  in  civil  employ,  in  which  every  ludicrous  or 
malicious  anecdote  of  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  English  bar- 
risters and  judges  had  been  reproduced.  We  can  assure  him  that 
there  are  still  plenty  such  to  bo  picked  up  in  Anglo-Indian  circles, 
beginning  with  the  hopo  expressed  by  Elijah  Impay  and  his  col- 
leagues on  landing  at  Golvin's  Ghaut,  that  the  coolies  of  Calcutta 
would  be  clothed  in  shoes  and  stockings  six  months  after  the 
establishment  of  the  old  Supreme  Court.  Even  in  the  compre- 
hensive and  well-reasoned  judgments  of  the  Privy  Council  there 
occur  expressions  at  which  collectors  or  magistrates  may  lawfully 
emile.  We  are,  however,  ready  to  concede  to  Sir  John  Phear 
that  it  would  require  "a  real  command  of  the  colloquial  ver- 
nacular" to  render  into  correct  and  idiomatic  Urdu  or  Bengali 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following: — "The  differentiation  of  the 
roperty-less  worker  from  the  leisured  capitalist  commenced." 
Ve  are  glad  to  turn  from  making  these  necessary  strictures 
to  tho  worthier  portions  of  the  book.  In  one  of  Marryat's  novels  a 
conceited  midshipman  is  told  by  a  rough  captain  of  the  old  school 
that  a  youngster  has  no  business  with  "fine  feelings,"  and  that  he 
had  better  get  rid  of  a  cartload  of  these  incumbrances  at  the  mast- 
head. In  the  same  strain  we  should  suggest  to  any  English 
barrister  appointed  to  high  oilice  on  the  Bench  or  in  ( 'ouncil  in 
India,  that  ho  should  commence  work  by  throwing  overboard  all 
his  English  notions  about  devolution,  settlement,  entail,  leases 
with  conditions  and  limits,  and  absolute  and  unqualified  owner- 
ship in  the  soil.  And  this,  we  are  glad  to  admit,  Sir  John  Fhear 
Las  effectively  done.  After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Cornwallis  Settle- 
ment and  the  legislation  of  1793,  he  gives  forcible  expression  to 
opinions  which  are  the  texts  and  canons  of  every  experienced  ad- 
ministrator—that absolute  and  unqualitied  ownership  in  landed 
property  is  very  rarely  found  ;  that  a  Zemindar  in  Nuddea  has  no 
analogy  with  an  English  squire ;  that  half-a-dozen  middlemen 
have  rights  uuder  a  Zemindar  or  superior  holder  which  are 
perfectly  capable  of  delinition  ;  and  that,  if  real  ownership  is  to  be 
sought  for  anywhere,  it  is  in  the  holding  of  the  Jotedar  or  Ryot, 
though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  exact  line  of  separation. 
Equally  clear  and  forcible  is  the  explanation  about  the  division  of 
shares  in  any  great  Hindu  property.  Every  member  of  an  un- 
divided family  is  born  with  a  right  to  some  portion  of  the 
patrimonial  estate.  But  as  families  grow  and  spread,  domestic 
causes  of  quarrel  multiply,  and  patriarchal  rule  becomes  unbear- 
able. Then  separation  takes  place.  First,  the  various  shares  of 
the  rental  are  collected,  not  by  one  general  manager  but  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  branches.  This  is  productive  of  more  dis- 
agreements, and  is  a  constant  source  of  perplexity  to  the  actual 
cultivator,  who  may  pay  "jh  annas  of  the  whole  rupee  to  one  pro- 
prietor, 4^  annas  to  another,  and  2  annas  to  a  third,  making  up 
sixteen  annas  in  all ;  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  the  twenty  shil- 
lings in  the  pound.  Lastly,  when  everybody's  patience  is  ex- 
hausted, and  the  shareholders  and  their  tenants  may  have 
gone  the  round  of  the  criminal,  revenue,  and  civil  courts,  a 
final  partition  in  the  land  takes  place.  And  the  same  pro- 
cess ot  joint  collection,  separate  collection,  and  ultimate  division 
of  the  diminished  inheritance,  takes  place  in  each  succeeding 
generation.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of  mineral 
wealth  and  manufactures,  the  fertility  of  the  Gangetic  Delta,  the 
more  than  Irish  attachment  of  the  Hindu  to  paternal  acres,  and 
the  fecundity  of  the  races,  should  lead  to  over-population  and  to  a 
rate  of  seven  hundred  to  eight  hundred  inhabitants  in  one  square 
mile.  We  remark,  by  the  way,  that  the  author  is  fond  of  using 
the  term  mouzah  to  express  a  village  in  Bengal.  Mouzah,  we 
must  remind  him,  is  a  term  of  revenue  and  law.  The  popular 
and  vernacular  term  for  the  actual  village  is  gram  or  ganw,  and  it 
is  the  same  as  gama,  which  the  author  found  in  Ceylon.  An 
Indian  peasant  in  the  field  or  bazaar,  if  questioned  .about  his 
mouzah  as  a  place  of  residence,  would  be  as  amazed  as  a  modern 
gamekeeper  who  might  be  told  that  his  young  master  was  to  be 
taken  out  to  shoot  conies  instead  of  rabbits.  Again,  Ryots  are 
scarcely  in  the  habit  of  eating  "  tiffin,"  which  is  a  meal  almost 
peculiar  to  Anglo-Indians.  What  Ryots  do  eat  on  a  journey,  or 
about  4  o'clock  r.Ji.,  or  when  they  have  no  time  to  make  a  fire- 
place and  cook  their  rice,  is  jalpan,  or  a  snack  of  some  sort  of 
sweetmeats  or  parched  rice.  A  halfpenny-worth  of  these  dainties 
and  a  whiff  of  tobacco  will  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  a  hungry 
boatman,  palanquin-bearer,  or  beater.  Occasionally,  too,  the 
author  uses  a  local  term  with  perfect  accuracy,  but  neglects  to 
bring  it  home  to  English  ears.  For  instance,  he  describes  a  fac- 
tion tight  or  rather  a  contest  between  the  tenants  of  two 
Zemindars,  one  of  whom  had  a  right  to  the  rents  of  ten  annas, 
or  not  quite  two-thirds  of  the  whole,  while  the  other  had  the 
right  to  the  remaining  six  annas.  We  gather  that,  in  this  case, 
the  division  of  the  lands  had  actually  taken  place,  and  the 
dispute  related,  not  to  fractional  shares  of  rents  in  the  same 
acreage,  but  to  distinct  plots  of  land  with  their  metes  and  bounds. 
And  then  comes  a  sentence  clear  as  crystal  to  an  active  magis- 
trate in  Bengal,  but  a  perfect  enigma  to  an  English  landlord 
or  legislator: — "A  great  effort  had  been  made  by  the  Raja's 
people  to  make  Asau  give  up  his  jote  to  Kalidas  or  "to  enter  into 
MM  relations  with  the  liaja."  Asan  and  Kalida3  are  the  two 
Ryots  at  feud.  The  jotc  is  the  tenancy  of  one  of  them,  the  sub- 
ject of  dispute  ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  last  part  of  the  sentence 
is  that,  if  Asan  would  not  surrender  his  actual  tenancy  to  Kalidas, 
he  might  at  least  be  brought  round  to  acknowledge  the  Raja  as  his 
superior  landlord,  to  pay  rents  to  him  and  net  to  his  proper  owner, 
and  to  look  to  the  Raja  for  protection  and  countenance.  In  other 
•words,  the  landholder,  rival  of  the  Raja,  was  to  be  the  loser  either 


by  his  own  tenant  ceding  actual  possession  of  his  few  acres  to  another 
man  who  was  not  his  tenant,  or  else  by  his  paying  them  to  a  rival 
superior  to  whom  nothing  was  due.  If  there  is  no  fixity  of  tenure  in 
this,  there  is  at  least  something  not  very  far  removed  from  "  free  and 
easy  sale."  The  dispute  ended,  as  so  many  of  these  agrarian  disputes 
do,  by  Asan  being  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  his  brother,  one  Manick, 
losing  his  life.  Various  other  incidents  are  recorded  in  these 
pages,  showing  how  Bengal  Ryots  eat  and  dress,  amuse  themselves, 
are  robbed  and  plundered,  and  die  before  their  time.  There  is  a 
sketch  of  the  crime  of  Dacoity,  or  gang  robbery,  where  men  dis- 
guise their  faces  with  ashes,  just  as  they  blacken  them  in  Ireland, 
ransack  the  house,  search  the  chests  for  jewels,  dig  up  the  floor  for 
rupees,  ill-treat  the  women,  and  make  off  with  their  booty.  There 
is  a  story  of  tho  savage  revenge  taken  by  some  Hindus  on  a  young 
Mohammedan  for  tarnishing  the  family  honour.  And  there  is 
quite  enough  to  remind  us  that  there  is  still  in  India  a  large  store 
of  materials  left  which  can  be  worked  up  into  an  interesting 
volume  by  men  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  use  their  eyes  and  to 
collect  something  beyond  stale  stories  about  hookahs  and  nautchet, 
days  on  elephants,  and  nights  at  mess. 

No  two  tropical  countries,  physically,  can  he  less  alike  than 
Bengal  and  Ceylon.  Both  countries  certainly  have  abundance  of 
rain  and  heat.  Cocoanut  trees  and  rice  flourish  in  both.  But  in 
Ceylon  the  country  undulates,  to  say  nothing  of  high  ranges  of 
mountains;  and  huge  tracts  are  one  vast  jungle  on  which  the  axe 
and  the  plough  seem  to  make  no  impression.  Yet  the  author 
selects  similarities  as  well  as  differences  in  the  land  tenures.  There 
is  a  headman  in  a  Cingalese  village  just  as  in  Bengal.  There  are 
village  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  and  washermen.  Land  is  held  by 
men  who  pay  their  quota  of  the  produce,  as  well  as  by  men  who 
render  some  definite  service  to  the  chief.  But,  then,  in  Ceylon 
service  is  the  usual  tenure  and  payment  of  produce  the  exception, 
while  in  Bengal  it  is  exactly  the  reverse.  In  Ceylon  there  are 
none  of  those  sub-infeudations  which  interpose  half  a  dozen 
charges  between  the  actual  cultivator  and  the  Zemindar.  Popu- 
lation is  scanty.  During  the  dominion  of  tho  Portuguese  money 
payments  were  unknown ;  and  even  in  our  own  times  men  have 
been  compelled,  under  old  precedents,  to  give  several  days  of  un- 
paid labour  to  repair  the  roads.  The  author  states  distinctly 
that  the  hideous  custom  of  polyandry,  though  discouraged  by  legis- 
lation, is  still  in  force.  We  have  besides  all  this  the  reprint  of  an 
ingenious  lecture,  showing  how  the  joint  Hindu  family  may  have 
expanded  into  the  village  ;  and,  if  we  can  forget  that  Sir  John  Phear 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  members  of  a 
service  to  which  India  is  even  more  indebted  than  to  its  able  and 
independent  Bar,  this  volume  does  credit  to  experience  acquired  aa 
Puisne  Judge  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta  and  as  Chief  Justice 
in  Ceylon. 


EGYPTIAN  MYTHOLOGY.* 

OIXCE  the  time  of  Moses,  not  to  speak  of  Herodotus,  the 
lO  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  has  attracted  the  curiosity  of  all 
inquirers  into  early  religion.  The  great  age  of  Egyptian  civiliza- 
tion, the  imposing  splendour  of  the  temples  and  the  ritual,  the 

■  very  grotesqueness  of  the  mysteries,  and  the  reticence  of  the  priests, 
encouraged  the  belief  that  Egypt  inherited  some  marvellous  tra- 
dition, and  was  in  possession  of  some  intimate  theosophistic  know- 
ledge. These  pretensions  were  partly  destroyed  when  De  Brosses 
published  ( 1 760)  his  little  book,  Du  Cultc  des  Dieux  Fetiches,  t» 
ParalMc  de  I'ancienne  Religion  de  I'Egypte  avec  la  Religion 
actuelie  de  Nigritie.  De  Brosses  certainly  introduced  the  word 
"  Fetichisme  "  without  attaching  to  it  any  very  definite  scientific 
signification.  It  has  been  so  much  abused,  as  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
has  pointed  out,  in  recent  speculations  that  we  prefer  not  to  use 
the  term  at  all.  But  De  Brosses  established,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  one  essential  fact.    He  showed  that,  among  contemporary 

1  savage  tribes  a  direct  worship  sans  figure,  as  he  says,  without  sym- 
bolism of  any  kind,  was  paid  to  animals  and  vegetables  (Du  Culte 
des  DieiLi  Fetiches,  p.  182).  As  to  the  origin  of  a  practice  which 
seems  so  strange  to  civilized  men,  he  wrote  in  his  style  of 
vivacious  common  sense,  "  on  nest  pas  oblige  de  rendre  raison 
d'une  chose  oil  il  n'y  en  a  point ;  et  ce  seroit,  je  pense, 
assez  inutilement  qu'on  en  chercheroit  autre  que  la  crainte 
et  la  folie  dont  l'esprit  humain  est  susceptible ;  et  que  la  fucilito 
qu'il  a  dans  de  telles  dispositions  a  enfanter  des  superstitions  de  touts 
espece."  De  Brosses  concluded  that  the  Egyptian  worship  of 
plants  and  animals  was  also  originally  sans  figure  and  direct, 
though  an  educated  and  mystic  priesthood  explained,  by  elaborate 
cosmical,  moral,  and  spiritual  allegories,  the  rude  forms  of  worship 
which  they  inherited  from  a  remote,  a  savage,  and  a  childishly 
superstitious  past.  And  this  i3  the  explanation  of  a  great  part 
of  Egyptian  mythology,  to  which  modern  anthropological  science 
inclines.  We  have  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wild 
early  animal  worship  from  the  late  allegorical  interpretations,  and 
from  the  symbolical  additions  to  ritual. 

This  is  the  system  of  the  anthropologist,  of  the  historical  in- 
quirer ;  but  mythologists  of  another  school  still  reject  the  hint  of 
De  Brosses,  and  look  everywhere  for  the  figure,  for  the  symbol, 
which  they  suppose  to  be,  not  the  later  priestly  interpretation,  but 
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the  original  essence  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  animals  and  plants. 
This  search  for  the  figure,  the  symbol,  is  the  method  of  M.  Paul 
Pierret,  the  Keeper  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  at  the  Louvre.  M. 
Pierret  starts  from  the  theory,  which  we  think  somewhat  too 
neat  and  too  superficial,  that  religion  begins  with  "  Fetichisme," 
with  adoration  of  winds,  seas,  rivers,  hills,  and  ferocious  animals  ; 
passes  to  Sabeisme,  worship  of  the  heavenly  host ;  and  then  reaches 
Polytheism.  "Fetichism,  Sabaeism,  Polytheism,  these  are  the 
three  stages  of  religious  thought."  But,  says  M.  Pierret,  the 
Egyptians,  though  they  doubtless  started  from  Fetichism  (in  which 
he  includes  the  worship  of  animals),  have  left  us  no  traces  of 
their  passage  through  this  early  stage  of  speculation : — "  Mal- 
heureusement,  les  Egyptiens  semblent  s'etre  fait  line  loi  de  nous 
derober  leurs  premiers  tatonnements  en  toutes  choses,  et  leurs 
monuments  les  plus  anciens  nous  les  montrent  deja  parvenus  a 
l'idee  monotheiste.  .  .  .  lis  sont  monotheistes  sous  une  ap- 
parence  polythdiste."  And  M.  Pierret  quotes  Champollion 
Figeac,  "  C  etait  un  monotheisme  pur,  se  manifestant  ex- 
terieurement  par  un  polytheisme  symbolique."  The  Egyp- 
tians undeniably  worshipped  a  host  of  animals,  and  wor- 
shipped them,  to  Plutarch's  surprise,  directly  and  without 
disguise  (De  Iside  et  Osiride,  379,  30).  "  The  Greeks  assign  cer- 
tain animals  to  the  Gods,  but  the  people  among  the  Egyptians 
worship  the  animals  themselves."  Plutarch  gives  the  current  ex- 
planations, such  as  the  myth  that  the  gods  hid  themselves  in 
animal  shapes  in  dread  of  Typhon  ;  or,  again,  that  Osiris  divided 
the  world  into  bands,  each  of  which  had  an  animal  for  its  symbol. 


Now  this  very  division  of  races  into  stocks  of  kinship,  each  of 
which  has  an  animal  or  plant  for  its  symbol,  prevails  at  this 
moment  among  Thlinkeets,  Red  Indians,  such  as  Dacotahs, 
Bechuanas,  Ashantees,  Australians — in  fact,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
America,  and  the  great  continental  island.  Further,  Plutarch 
informs  us  that  the  Egyptians  who  worshipped  this  or  that  fish,  or 
other  animal,  declined  to  eat  it,  exactly  as  the  contemporary  savages 
of  the  world  refuse  to  make  food  of  the  animal  which  supplies 
their  family  badge.  Thus  only  the  Lycopolitaj  (Wolves)  would  in 
Plutarch's  time  eat  the  sheep,  which  was  a  great  god  in  Egypt, 
and  while  the  Dogs  (Cynopolita?)  ate  the  fish  called  Oxyrhyncus, 
the  Fishes  (people  of  the  town  named  after  the  Oxyrhyncus)  were 
in  the  habit  of  annoying  the  Cynopolitae  by  sacrificing  dogs  and 
eating  them  with  much  solemnity.  Here  then  we  have,  even  in 
the  Egypt  of  Plutarch's  time,  undeniable  marks  of  the  savage 
institution  called  "  Totemism  " — one  aspect  of  direct  animal  wor- 
ship. Juvenal  and  Virgil,  like  Plutarch,  do  not  conceal  their 
astonishment  at  practices  familiar  to  the  anthropological  student 
as  savage  institutions.  Among  other  sacred  animals,  in  addition 
to  those  we  have  spoken  of,  Plutarch  names  the  asp,  the  cat  and 
the  ibis,  the  ox  and  the  ichneumon.  These  were  worshipped 
especially  in  times  of  drought  or  pestilence;  and,  if  rain  arid 
health  did  not  return,  the  priests  very  secretly  put  the  gods  to 
death.  He  adds  that  the  lion  is  directly  worshipped  (De  Iside  et 
Oriride,  363,  51),  and  that  temples  are  adorned  with  the  jaws  of 
the  animal.  In  the  same  way  the  modern  Ainos  worship  the  bear 
gam  figure,  and  decorate  their  shrines  with  bis  skull. 

In  spite  of  all  this  evidence,  which  it  really  seems  hard  to  mis- 
understand, M.  Pierret  persists  in  believing  that  the  animal  wor- 
ship of  Egypt  was  all  pure  symbolism.  With  If.  Chabas,  he 
remarks  that  "  the  innumerable  gods  of  Egypt  are  only  different 
aspects  or  attributes  of  the  single  type  of  godhead.-'  He  thinks  it 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  and  contrary  to  the  teaching  of  history  to 
believe,  that  monotheism  and  direct  animal  worship  could  co- 
exist in  the  same  country  at  the  same  time.  Ho  will  not  have  it 
said  "  that  the  same  people  which  looked  on  the  divinity  as  inac- 
cessible, invisible,  of  hidden  name  and  form  unknown,  could  adore 
hawks,  crocodiles,  lionesses,  cats,  and  cows." 

Now  surely,  if  history  has  one  certain  lesson,  it  is  that  stages  of 
thought  do  not  abolish  each  other  as  they  come  on,  but  overlap 
and  intermingle  with  each  other.  Only  ten  years  ago  certain  Irish 
of  the  West  coast  were  worshipping  a  certain  formless  stone  idol. 
Practices  which  If.  Pierret  would  call  "  fetichistic,''  or  even  poly- 
theistic, have  been  common  in  tho  history  of  modem  Scotch  and 
English  rural  districts.  Just  as  the  age  of  iron  does  not  abolish 
that  of  bronze,  just  an  bronze  does  not  abolish  flint  weapons,  so 
the  monotheism  of  philosophers,  priests,  and  tho  educated  classes 
coincides  in  time  ami  space  with  copious  survivals  of  ruder  creeds 
among  the  people.  Serpents  are  still  sacrificed  in  Jiiittanv  on  St. 
Anne's  Day,  and  orthodoxy  coexists  in  Russia  with  the  most 
degraded  forms  of  "  fetichism,"  including  boar-worship. 

M.  PierTet,  being  unable  to  take  this  view  of  the  evolution  of 
religion,  is  obliged  to  maintain  that  animals  appeared  to  bo  wor- 
shipped in  Egypt  merely  as  symbols  of  the  various  divine  attri- 
butes: — "Ces  nnimaux,  employes  eommo  syrnboles,  sont  devenus 
Bacrt)9  par  co  seul  fait,  qu'ili  ont  en  I'honneur  do  servir  do  vie- 
ment  a  la  pensen  relief-use."  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit ;  but 
it  would  have  been  difficult  to  get  the  worshippers  ol  th<>  wolf, 
sheep,  or  oxyrhyncus  to  agree  with  M.  Pierret,  to  eat  their  own 
Totems,  and  leave  tho  Totems  of  their  neighbours  uneaten.  The 
views  of  M.  Pierret  might  have  been  held  by  a  highly-educated 
and  refined  Egyptian  priest,  a  monotheist  who  was  determined  to 
take  tho  articles  of  his  Church  in  a  non-natural  sense,  ami  who 
knew  nothing  of  direct  animal  worship  mm  figure  in  Africa,  Asia, 
America,  Europe,  and  Australia.  Put  »••  do  not  think  that, 
modern  comparative  students  of  religion  will  be  convinced  by  M. 
Pierrot's  theory  that  monotheism,  polytheism,  and  fetichism  cannot 
possibly  coexist,  and  that  the  oxyrhyncus,  cat,  crocodile,  and  the 
lest,  are  and  always  were  pure  symbols  of  tho  attributes  of  one 


omnipotent  deity.  That  deity  in  M.  Pierret's  opinion  is,  as  will 
have  been  anticipated,  the  sun : — 

Toute  la  mythologie  egyptienne  reside  dans  ce  qu'on  peut  appelerle  drame 
solaire.    .    .  . 

A  chaque  acte  de  ce  drame,  le  dieu  change  de  nora  sans  rien  perdre  de 
son  individuality  et  de  sa  toute-puissance. 

All  the  local  and  other  names  of  gods  are  (we  presume)  names  of 
the  sun.  Possibly  this  may  have  been  the  contention  of  the 
priests.  When  the  Brahmins  want  to  convert  a  set  of  native  animal- 
worshippers,  they  observe  that  Brahma  once  took  the  shape  of 
their  animal,  and  that  the  name  of  their  animal  is  one  name  of 
Brahma.  This  ingenious  device  of  "  the  same  concern  "  was  pro- 
bably practised  by  the  priests  of  Egypt.  But  even  the  ingenuity  of 
the  symbolic  school  of  interpreters  may  be  checked  when  they  are 
asked  to  explain  why  the  worshippers  of  the  one  god  under  a  local 
name  waged  war  with  all  the  neighbouring  local  types  of  the  god, 
sacrificed  them,  and  ate  them.  Either  the  explanation  is  false,  or  it 
must  be  extended  to  similar  practices  among  all  savages.  Emus, 
wombats,  coyotes,  ^tortoises,  hares,  ants,  frogs,  kangaroos,  bears, 
toads,  prairie  dogs,  reeds,  bulrushes,  crestless  cockatoos,  wolves, 
tobacco,  maize,  sardines,  lizards,  black  snakes,  grasshoppers,  red 
deer  (in  Ireland),  and,  in  short,  almost  all  the  beasts  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,  must  be  "  employes  comme  syrnboles,  et  devenus 
sacres  par  ce  seul  fait  qu'ils  ont  eu  I'honneur  de  servir  de  vetement 
a  la  pensee  religieuse."  But,  then,  these  creatures  are  worshipped 
by  races  not  yet  in  what  M.  Pierret  calls  the  polytheistic  stage  of 
religion,  still  less  in  the  monotheistic  stage.  This  shows  the  diffi- 
culty of  keeping  one  explanation  for  Egypt  and  another  for  the 
animal  worship  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

M.  Pierret  has  led  us  into  serious  matter,  Mr.  Massey  helps  the 
brow  of  austerity  to  unbend.  In  two  huge  quartos  of  twelve 
hundred  pages  we  find  him  seeking  the  origin  of  all  human  things 
in  Egypt.  Extracts  alone  can  do  justice  to  Mr.  Massey's  method. 
He  is  an  evolutionist,  he  says,  and  does  not  boggle  at  the  animal 
descent  of  man.  But  the  Egyptians  got  away  with  a  long  lead 
from  the  rest  of  humanity.  "  If  we  find  that  each  road  leads  back 
from  Egypt,  we  may  safely  infer  that  every  road  preceded  from 
Egypt."  Egypt  is  "the  common  model,  the  common  kinship, 
and  the  common  centre."  Mr.  Massey  proves  that  Maori  and 
English  are  connected  with  Egyptian,  by  philological  arguments. 
Thus  (linglish)  Meskins,  "By  the  Mass,"  mass  wafer  (Egyptian), 
Meskin,  "  place  of  new  birth,"  vies,  "kind  of  cake."  (English), 
Mobile,  "the  mob";  (Egyptian),  Mhvii,  "  humble."  (English), 
Monument ;  (Egyptian),  Men,  "  to  fix."  (English),  Mart,  "  cow- 
fair  ";  (Egyptian),  "  Mer-cow."  Mart,  cow-lair,  is  about  as  good 
as  anything  in  this  scientific  philological  exercise  of  Mr.  Massey's. 
But  here  is  an  example  by  no  means  bad.  "  Linn  (Keltic),  a 
deep  still  pool ;  Egyptian,  lienn,  virgin  pure."  Linn  is  generally 
used  of  a  roaring  waterfall ;  Burns's  despairing  lover  "  spak  of 
louping  ower  a  linn."  But  how  could  Mr.  Massey  omit  llein 
(German),  pure ;  Egyptian,  lienn,  virgin  pure  P  That  would 
have  been  much  neater  and  closer  than  tho  Keltic,  linn,  and  -Mr. 
Massey  is  welcome  to  make  future  use  of  the  suggestion.  This, 
again,  is  not  bad— (English),  letter ;  Egyptian,  Ret,  to  "engrave, 
figure,  write."  But  Mr.  Massey  (who  seems  not  to  care  about 
Greek)  will  hardly  beat  this— (English),  pegma,  "a  moving 
pageant";  (Egyptian),  peh,  "  glory,"  Khema,  "  shrine."  He  has 
another  pegma,  "  bill  of  advertisement  fixed  up  at  ancient 
pageants";  (Egyptian)  p-ka-ma,  the  call  to  come.  But  if  we 
have  a  favourite,  among  Mr.  Massey's  philological  diversions,  if 
there  is  one  splendid  illustrious  blunder,  it  is  this  : — "  Atum  in  0110 
character  is  the  setting  sun  ;  he  seta  from  tho  land  of  life.  He  is 
the  sun  of  Autumn,  to  which  season  he  has  bequeathed  his 
Dame."  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Massey  knows  some  of  his  words 
to  bo  derived  from  Latin  and  Greek. 

Perhaps  enough  has  now  been  said  about  Mr.  Gerald  Massey. 
He  finds  in  the  "  Tom-toddy,"  or  tadpole,  "  an  imago  of  Tom"! 
Once  more,  "  tho  cat  being  a  typo  of  K>  d,  and  a  name  also  of  tho 
fiddle,  may  have  a  serious  hearing  on  the  rhymo  of 

II.  i,  diddle  diddle, 

Tho  Cat  and  tho  Fiddle, 

and  the  Cow  that  jumped  over  the  Moon  may  be  the  Cow-goddess 
of  Ursa  major,  Ked,  who  was  anterior  to,  mid  higher  in  heaven 
than,  Luna."  With  a  line  knowledge  of  Celtic  (or  Keltic),  Mr. 
Massey  hints  that  "  the  Khen,  as  sealareM,  may  Ml  1  )i  t\. -  DM  a 
special  territory  (Tir)  in  Cantyre,  as  well  as  in  Kent  and  SogoBt." 
QoiU  as  probable,  we  should  say.  Hew  h  a  pa.-sage  full  of  lino 
promiscuous  philology : — 

In  the  Annals  of  Unmix  <  III.  muring"!  the  lirond  offering  to  thf  li-mple. 
Bl  44  I.Hon  limn  culled  "  limn  K  .m.i  HA."  Till  BgjrptlU  Kalinin  bfOOOMI 
(In:  K Al.i.Hl T.rs  of  the  Greeks,  a  kind  «.l  cnke.  nr  I111111I  which  llnv 
lu  niilili'  d.  Apparently  it  was  mndc  <.|  llio  linuil  ear*  ol  wheal  <»-<iAAi- 
(rrdjw/f).    Hindered  with  tho  letter  n,  those  buns  are  Kaiii  sta.   Ta  is 

hrcnil,  food,  oflVillK  i  K,\lt\s  denote*  Ihe  dead,  the  rorpw;  or  milium V; 
Knrin,  n  funeral.  A  OornUh  word,  iU.i  h i  v,  will  en.ilih-  in  to  .1.  i.  toiiim-' 
Ihe  nature  of  the  hrenil.  <  Imty  inentn  rime,  heavy,  iinfirmentrd,  . I . ; , r | ;  j|, 
is  aNo  n|i|ilie<|  to  potatoes  w  hen  they  are  not  mealy, 

Py  arguments  of  similar  rharncter  and  value,  Mi.  Ma  v  eODBMti 

the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  with  the  Kj/yptians.     Hi  prefaces  hi  1 
book  with  a  rnther  short  poem  : — 

<»ne  of  the  Mountain  tops  of  Tina, 
Is  left  in  Alriea  to  1  limh. 

Mr.  Massey  has  "polished  it  off,"  like  Mr.  Wliymper.    He  has 
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rend  very  widely  indeed,  nud  this  is  the  result  of  his  rending.  His 
book  is  simply  staffed  full  of  scientific  plums  like  these  wo  have 
picked  out.  His  volumes  are  beautifully  printed,  and  Egypt  never 
before  produced  a  jest  so  monumental  and  colossal. 


SWINTOX'S  INSECT  VARIETY.* 

IN  no  department  of  knowledge  has  a  more  conspicuous  ad- 
vance been  witnessed  hy  the  present  generation  than  in  the 
ncie.utific  study  of  entomology.  The  discovery  in  unforeseen  pro- 
lusion and  variety  of  fossil  insoets,  extending  to  deposits  of  early 
date,  has  given  to  our  ideas  of  insect  organization  a  range,  both 
in  time  and  in  geographical  distribution,  wholly  undreamt  of  till 
within  the  last  lew  years.  It  has  also  enabled  us  to  determine  the 
character  is  ties  and  the  affinities  of  insect  life  at  successive  periods 
of  development,  and  to  show  their  connexion  through  unbroken 
sequence  with  tho  familiar  forms  of  our  own  day.  Concur- 
rently with  this  calling  up  from  the  dead,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of  a 
wholly  unknown  realm  of  life,  there  has  been  an  unparalleled 
amount  of  microscopic  work  dealing  with  the  anatomy,  the  histo- 
logy, and  the  functional  constitution  of  insects  the  most  specifically 
disiinct.  The  whole  science  has  thus  undergone  little  less  than  a 
revolution.  No  longer  set  in  a  corner  as  a  study  apart  by  itself, 
iitted  only  for  minds  as  petty  as  the  objects  they  pottered  over 
with  pocket-lens  and  pill-box,  it  has  established  itself  in 
organic  contact,  on  the  one  hand  with  geology,  and  on  the  other 
with  biology.  The  functions  assigned  to  insects  in  forwarding  the 
process  of  fertilization  have  made  good  the  extent  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  part 
of  this  minutest  of  the  animal  orders.  And  in  regard  to  mor- 
phology, mctamorphism,  and  other  occult  laws  of  the  living  organ- 
ism, it  is  to  insect  life  in  its  mysterious  chauges  and  its  inexhaus- 
tible profusion  that  we  have  most  hopefully  to  look  if  we  would 
•penetrate  to  the  inner  secrets  of  nature.  Nor  is  it  in  their  ana- 
tomical or  muscular  functions  only  that  the  various  insect  tribes 
are  able  to  throw  light  upon  the  affinities  of  widely  separate 
classes  of  animated  beings ;  in  their  habits,  their  modes  of 
intelligence  and  action,  singly  or  in  common,  their  kinds  and 
decrees  of  instinct,  they  supply  lessons  for  which  the  thoughtful 
naturalist  is  ever  on  the  watch.  In  their  modes  of  propagation 
and  their  geographical  distribution,  involving  intricate  questions 
of  climate,  vegetation,  and  other  physical  conditions,  there  is, 
above  all,  a  field  of  boundless  interest  for  every  student  of  biology. 

To  make  clear  the  path  towards  the  full  and  thorough  treat- 
ment of  a  subject  so  wide,  the  specialist  must  needs  be  called  in 
as  a  pioneer.  On  his  labours  depend  the  facts  upon  which 
have  to  be  raised  the  broad  generalizations  which  constitute 
science.  And  to  all  who  bring  to  this  preparatory  task  the  requisite 
skill,  patience,  and  accuracy  of  observation,  a  degree  ofgratitudo 
is  due  which  may  well  make  us  tender  towards  shortcomings  in 
regard  to  philosophical  method,  logical  arrangement,  and  other 
qualities  which  bespeak  the  mind  of  the  master.  As  a  work  of 
value  in  the  secondary  sense  implied  in  this  comparison  we  gladly 
instance  Mr.  A.  H.  Swiuton's  receut  Insect  Variety;  its  Propa- 
gation and  Distribution.  His  investigations  have  been  directed, 
as  his  litle-page  explains,  to  the  "odours,  dances,  colours,  and 
music  in  all  grasshoppers,  cicada;,  and  moths ;  beetles,  kaf- 
insects,  bees  and  butterflies;  bugs,  Hies  and  ephemene  " ;  and 
he  aims  also  at  "  exhibiting  the  bearing  of  the  science  of 
entomology  on  geology.''  The  programme  of  study  thus  laid 
down  is  comprehensive  enough  to  open  up  many  of  the  pro- 
blems most  interesting  to  the  entomologist.  The  author  shows 
himself  in  every  page  a  careful  and  indefatigable  observer, 
having  been  urged  on  from  boyhood  by  an  intense  devotion  to 
the  hunt  for  moths  and  butterflies — a  pursuit ."  much  fostered 
by  the  glow  of  charming  colours,  an  inborn  love  of  sport,  and 
perfect  rage  for  novelties."  His  imagination  still  glows  with 
the  reminiscences  of  the  early  mysteries  of  the  butterfly-net, 
with  its  accompaniments  of  "  caterpillar-rearing  and  chrysalis- 
digging,  sallow  beatings  in  the  spring,  and  patient  watchings  at 
sugared  tree  trunks,  ivy,  flowers,  and  street  lamps  at  autumn,-' 
with  other  expedients  employed  to  obtain  the  delicate  scale 
•wings  of  Lepidoptera.  Such  keen  and  active  sympathy  with  nature 
soon  led  to  the  discovery  of  novelties  which  brought  him  the 
thanks  of  correspondents  at  home  and  abroad.  Summer  tours  to 
insect  haunts  in  England  and  the  Scottish  Highlands  enlarged 
and  enriched  his  stores.  Above  all,  a  long-cherished  dream  of 
Northern  Italy  and  the  leafy  gorges  of  the  Tyrol  and  Phone  Valley 
was  at  length  realized  in  a  trip  to  that  paradise  of  the  insect 
fauna,  poor  only  in  comparison  with  the  virgin  bush  of  tropical 
lands.  Whilst  for  others  Italy  has  her  sunny  skies,  her  classic 
and  mediaeval  memories,  her  treasuries  of  painting,  sculpture, 
poetry,  and  music,  for  him  she  brought  forth  the  summer  Cicada; 
drumming  among  the  boughs,  the  golden  wasp  (Scolia  hortoruni) 
lazily  wheeling  around  the  tufted  fountain,  the  sacred  Scarabcei, 
"  yet  rolling  in  the  ravines  their  miniature  globes,  as  the  Egyptians 
imagined,  to  procreate."  There  were  to  be  found  ant-lions  and 
trap-door  spiders  ;  fireflies  flashed  nightly  along  the  rivers,  florid 
species  of  butterflies,  Charaxes  and  Danais,  fluttered  in  chosen 
spots,  bespeaking  in  their  birth  somewhat  of  the  warm  breath  of 
the  African  sirocco,  and  perpetuating  the  life  of  the  heated  Ter- 

•  Insect  Varirlg ;  its  Propagation  and  Distributiun,  Jx.  By  A.  II. 
Rwinton,  Member  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  London.  London, 
1'aris,  and  New  York  :  Casseil  &  Co.  1&80. 


tiary  time,  which  survives  in  numerous  insect  specimens  in  the 
palatial  museum  at  Marseilles. 

Tho  first  and  most  absorbing  object  of  tho  author's  eager 
quest  was  the  Cicada.  Primed  full  at  starting  with  the  poetic 
notices  of  this  almost  fabulous  insect  which  abound,  not  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  only,  but  in  the  poetry  of  all  nations, 
his  head  seems  to  have  been  fairly  turned  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
land  of  promise.  His  style  of  writing,  deficient  from  the  first  in 
sobriety  and  self-control,  here  breaks  into  a  strain  of  rhapsodical 
sound  and  fury  which  defies  every  effort  to  render  it  into  sober 
prose.  In  the  gardens  of  the  Palazzo  Giusti,  in  the  land  of 
Virgil  and  tho  city  of  Catullus,  on  the  5th  of  June,  he  "  espied 
the  first  nymph  of  Ilnamatodes  crossing  his  path,  besmeared 
with  the  soil  from  whence  it  had  just  risen."  Having  learnt  from 
his  English  classics  to  regard  the  Cicada  as  the  herald  and  har- 
binger of  spring,  the  lateness  of  this  first  birth  was  a  puzzle  to 
his  mind.  A  fortnight  later,  fancying  he  heard  a  frog  quacking  in 
a  bush  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Po,  he  found  that  the  sound  pip  f  pipi 
came  from  a  drowsy  Cicada  sitting  on  a  damp  spray,  who  was 
attuning  his  lyre  to  the  stray  glints  that  crept  in  among  the  dense 
soft  foliage : — 

But  can  this  be  the  Cicada  of  one's  school  days  ?  I  exclaimed.  It  it 
nothing  like  a  "  Grasshopper,"  as  elegant  writers  such  as  1'ope  and  Drydeu 
maintain;  nor  does  it  seem  as  if  it  would  "hop,"  as  Wordsworth  and 
Goethe  would  make  out.  No,  it  is  not  a  "  Tree  Ilopper."  Cowley  said  it 
"  danced."  No,  I  don't  think  it  dances.  And  it  is  not  a  Cricket,  as  another 
wiseacre,  a  German,  has  it !  Nor  a  Leaf-cricket  with  a  curly  tail,  as  La 
Fontaine  illustrates  it !  It  used  to  turn  its  eyes  and  wink  at  fit.  Franeiscos* 
but  alas !  its  optics  have  become  immovable.  Well,  here  is  my  pocket 
Virgil  and  the  explanation.  "These  insects  differ  essentially  from  our 
Grasshoppers  ;  being  found  in  warm  climates  alone,  they  have  not,  indeed, 
any  English  name.  Their  habit,  noticed  in  the  text,  of  sitting  on  trees, 
would  alone  make  a  distinction.  In  form  they  are  more  round  and 
short  than  our  Grasshopper;  they  make  a  much  louder  noise,  which, 
begins  when  the  sun  grows  hot  and  continues  till  it  sets.  Their  wings 
have  silvery  streaks,  and  are  marked  with  brown  ;  the  inner  pair  of 
twice  the  length  of  the  outer  and  more  variegated."  Well,  but  these 
are  Lord  Byron's  " People  of  the  pine,  making  their  summer  lives  one 
ceaseless  song."  They  are  not  a  bit  like  the  Cicada  before  ine,  pure  and 
simple.  1  must  describe  it  for  our  northern  literati.  Well,  it  carried  it-elf^. 
1  think  I  may  say,  wi'h  somewhat  the  air  of  a  gigantic  bee,  but  in  form  it 
closely  resembled  the  little  froth  insect  of  quickset  hedges,  to  which  it  U 
near  akin.  In  colour  it  was  black,  elegantly  lined  with  blood-red  on  the 
body  and  wing-veins,  or  if  Latin  should  be  preferred,  A'igru  abdominis 
ineisuris  alaniinr/ue  ntrvis  sanguinis.  Any  way  it  was  a  Cicada,  sometime 
known  as  /nematodes,  whose  generic  name  is  undecided.  Cicada  liwmato'Jei, 
the  Blood  Cicada,  satisfied  Linrucus;  Fabricius  baptised  it  Teitignnia;  and 
lately  it  has  been  proposed  to  surname  it  JHelampsalta,  and  christen  it 
deadetta.    But  this  is  getting  as  bad  as  the  poets. 

After  devoting  to  the  nature  and  habits  of  this  puzzling 
insect  page  after  page  of  rambling  notices  from  "  the  poets  "  and. 
naturalists  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  our  author  seems  as  far 
as  ever  from  settling  the  true  place  and  affinities  of  the  classic 
species  of  Italy  in  the  family  of  the  Cicadidte,  or  its  identity  with, 
the  TtTTii^  of  the  Greek  bards  and  naturalists.  Other  vocal  ins-cte 
which  he  goes  on  to  specify  fed  the  Grecian  ear.  There  were  the  leaf 
crickets,  both  diurnal  and  nightly.  "  The  poet  Meleager,  to  attune 
his  lyre,  sought  the  golden  corn  to  capture  the  locu9t  sounding  hie 
sweet-speaking  wings  with  his  feet.  .  .  .  The  maiden  sitting  in  sun- 
shine, the  rattle  of  the  grasshopper  commingling  with  the  chant 
of  the  Cicada;,  forgets  her  lover  and  her  tears  ;  and  one  poet  deems 
death  itself  unrepulsive  should  the  cricket  of  tho  briar  raise  over 
him  a  monument  of  imperishable  strophes.''  Not  only  poets,  but 
musicians  and  men  of  science,  have  gone  before  our  author  in 
yielding  to  the  spell  excited  by  these  stridulent  insects : — 

Nor  is  a  music  so  full  of  poetry  and  so  widely  honoured  wholly  unknown 
to  science.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  render  the  songs  of  the  Grass- 
hoppers in  music.  Yersin,  of  the  Yaudois  valleys,  who  died  young,  was,  I 
believe,  one  of  the  first  to  produce  a  score  of  the  snatches  heard  among  his 
Alp*,  and  along  the  sunny  Riviera.  Brunelli,  further  back,  was  accustomed 
to  keep  a  band  of  the  (Jreat  Green  Leaf  Cricket  in  a  cupboard,  where  they 
formed  an  orchestra,  and  whiled  the  day  with  recitative.  The  enterprising 
professor  chirped  a  key-note,  when  at  first  a  few  of  the  boldest  would  answer, 
and  gradually  the  whole  choir  struck  in,  and  stridulated  with  all  their 
might ;  refreshing  interludes  were  obtained  by  a  rap  at  the  door.  Recently  i 
a  well-known  author  has  testified  to  the  pleasing  nature  of  a  solo  fiora  a 
select  male  of  this  species,  conlined  under  a  glass  on  the  table,  which,  as] 
his  muMC  is  only  a  little  less  deafening,  might  be  preferable  aud  more 
enjoyable  than  a  Canary's. 

The  science  of  phonetics  may,  he  justly  urges,  be  much  in- 
debted to  the  study  of  the  sound-organs  of  insects.  The  physicist 
and  the  mechanician  may  be  enabled  hereby  to  throw  light  upon 
many  a  subtle  problem  of  acoustics,  upon  the  laws  of  vibration 
and  intonation.  The  best  part  of  his  book  is  perhaps  that  which 
treats  of  the  organs  of  sound  and  hearing  in  insects.  The  author's  first 
original  discovery  from  actual  dissection  of  Tettiges  at  Turin  was 
that  the  part  usually  termed  the  mirror  in  these  insects  is  in 
reality  an  organ  of  hearing.  Five  of  his  seven  plates  are  devoted 
to  the  organs  of  stridulation  and  audition  in  the  various  orders, 
which  are  clearly  drawn  and  as  well  defined  as  may  be  when  actual 
motion,  the  phenomenon  sought  to  be  indicated,  is  the  very  thing 
necessarily  lacking.  Plate  V.  shows  the  abdomen  of  a  male  Cicada 
dissevered  from  the  thorax  and  magnified.  The  species  {Cicada 
Plebcja,  Oliv.)  being  cryptotympanous,  or  having  its  dru.n-covere 
concealed  by  a  lap  of  the  dermis,  this  skin  has  been  cut  away 
from  the  left  drum,  so  as  to  expose  the  ribbed  membrane.  To 
the  hinder  point  of  this  membrane  the  tendon  of  the  motor 
muscle  i3  attached,  aud  by  its  action  the  membrane  is  drawn 
iuward  during  the  music,  the  sound  resulting  from  its  vibration 
on  each  rebound.  The  large  internal  air  cavity  ia  separated  by  a 
diaphragm,  opposite  to  which  are  seen  the  mirrors  of  the  cicada. 
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showing'  an  iridescent  spot  of  various  colours,  centrally  to  which  a 
little  styliform  thickening  proceeds  from  their  margin.  The  internal 
aspect  of  this  part,  which  has  the  essentials  of  an  insect  ear,  is 
shown  in  Plate  VI.,  the  supposed  acoustic  nerve  being  connected 
with  the  mirror.  The  motion  of  the  abdomen  when  emitting 
sound  is  indicated  by  a  blur.  In  Plate  IV.  are  drawn  the  organs 
of  instrumental  music  in  Vanessa  lo,  the  peacock  butterfly.  A 
strong  magnifying  power  shows  the  filed  aspect  of  the  under 
surface  of  the  subtnedian  or  anal  vein  of  the  fore-wing,  nearest  its 
inner  margin.  This  vein  plays  its  lima  or  file  over  the  costal  vein 
of  the  hind  wing,  when  the  insect  rubs  its  wings  together  in 
stridulation.  A  raised  pucker  at  the  base  of  the  hiud  wing,  devoid 
of  scales,  may  serve,  it  is  thought,  in  impressing  the  vibrations 
caused  by  the  fiL-tion  of  these  veins  upon  the  surrounding  air. 
In  the  death's-head  moth  (Acheron/ ia  airopos)  the  filing  of  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  joint  of  the  labial  palpi  corresponds 
with  the  adjacent  surface  of  the  proboscis,  by  the  mutual  friction 
of  which  its  shriek  is  given  forth.  Plate  VI.  gives  the  organs 
of  audition  in  Orthoptera  and  of  stridulation  in  Coleoptera 
and  Ilymenoptera,  the  drum  of  Cicadidaj,  the  organ  of  smell 
in  bees  and  gnats,  and  organs  of  circulation,  variously  magni- 
fied ;  and  Plate  VII.  exhibits  outlines  of  the  nervous  system 
in  various  orders  of  insects,  including  Cicada  ignis  and  Epacro- 
mia  thahminn  (grasshopper).  These  and  other  points  of  insect 
anatomy  are  treated  in  more  ample  detail  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  the  author's  miDute  and  patient  observations  being  com- 
bined with  the  results  of  wide  and  careful  reading.  Tables  of 
great  value  have  been  compiled,  enabling  the  reader  to  seize  at  a 
glance  the  general  scheme  of  nature  comprised  within  the  scope  of 
the  entomologist.  The  most  comprehensive  of  these  tables  gives 
an  exhaustive  list  of  the  genera  of  insects  that  stridulate,  admir- 
ably clas>ified,  the  nature  and  function  of  the  sound  organs,  with 
other  details  of  their  mechanism,  being  distinguished,  and  authori- 
ties referred  to  for  evidence  of  their  vocal  qualities.  Other  tables 
refer  to  the  secretion  of  larvse  or  immature  insects,  the  excretory 
ducts,  the  scent  organs,  with  their  position  and  adjuncts,  an  ap- 
proximate scale  of  scent  being  added,  in  which  the  several  odours  of 
insect  secretion  are  brought  into  comparison  with  scents  well  known 
in  nature  or  common  life,  as  musk,  box-leaves,  pine-apple  or  fennel, 
guano,  vinegar,  or  ratafia.  The  problem  of  the  antennae  possessing 
the  sense  of  smell  as  well  as  of  hearing,  together  with  the  faculty  ot 
tact  and  mental  communication,  is  discussed,  and  a  list  of  authori- 
ties on  both  sides  included  in  the  bibliography  of  the  subject. 
The  conditions  of  reproduction  and  distribution  uuder  the  laws  of 
natural  selection,  specific  evolution,  and  what  are  here  classed  as 
metaphysical  incentives — the  germs,  i.e.  of  the  passions  implanted 
in  these  tiny  forms — fear,  rivalry,  love,  jealousy,  and  maternal 
care,  with  their  varied  modes  of  indication,  come  under  our  author's 
treatment,  and  testify  to  the  wide  grasp  he  has  taken  of  his  subject. 
With  greater  method  in  arrangement,  and  with  the  pruning  knife 
applied  unspaiingly  to  his  exuberant,  and  at  times  ridiculous,  over- 
growth of  verbiage,  his  work  would  be  entitled  to  a  high  place  in 
the  literature  of  insect  life. 


SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHING.* 

WE  have  here  two  books  either  of  which  would  by  itself 
offer  a  good  dtal  of  matter  for  reflection.  By  coming 
before  us  together  they  give  occasion  for  comparisons" and  con- 
trasts Dot  without  importance  for  English  society  at  large,  and 
chiefly  for  English  parents  who  have  sons  to  bring  up.  In  Our 
Public  Schools  we  have  a  series  of  accounts  of  what  the  leadin" 
schools  of  England  actually  are.  They  are  evidently  by  different 
and  independent  writer*,  and  apparently  in  each  case  by  a  writer 
who  was  himself  at  the  school  described  ;  and  their  testimony  to 
the  facts  may  bo  taken  as  competent  and  truKtworthy.  Mr. 
Fitch's  (  ambridgo  lectures  are  the  exposition  by  a  man  whose 
known  abilities  and  services  give  special  weight  to  his  opinion  of 
what  he  considers  school  teaching  and  discipline  ought  to  be. 
Such  a  man's  ideal,  subject  to  permissible  differences  of  judgment 
in  this  or  that  detail,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representing  the  mind 
of  those  competent  persons  who  have  given  most  thought  to  the 
subject.  Thus,  then,  we  may  say  that  we  have  the  actual  and  the 
ideal  of  English  schools  confronting  one  another.  Between  the 
two  there  is  a  gulf  which  it  will  take  long  to  fill ;  not  that  wo 
would  for  a  moment  disparage  the  good  work  that  has  already 
been  and  now  is  being  done  toward*  filling  it,  often  under  diffi- 
culties which  outsiders,  for  want  of  knowledge  ..r  patience,  wholly 
fail  to  understand.    But  first  let  us  glance  at  the  book  of  facts. 

The  foundations  treated  of  in  (Mr  1'iMin  School*  are  Eton, 
Harrow,  Winchester,  Uiigbjr,  Westminster,  Marll*>rough,  and  the 
Charterhouse.  It  is  hard  to  see  on  what  principle  these  names  were 
chosen  or  arranged.  Wo  ran  think  of  no  reason  why,  if  Marl- 
borough is  included,  St.  Paul's,  Cheltenham,  and  Wellington 
ihould  be  left  out.  The  order  of  the.  chapters  is  that  in  which 
wo  have  given  tho  names,  and  appear*  to  bo  purely  accidental.  In 
one  respect  it  is  unfortunate,  for  the  opening  eejMOfl  Eton,  though 
written  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  in  a  lively  style,  is  by  far 
the  worst  in  the  volume.  Tho  lively  stylo  has  been  its  bane. 
Instead  of  tho  serious  nnd  temperate  kind  of  discussion  required 
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by  the  occasion,  the  essayist  has  been  tempted  to  adopt  a  smart 
leader-writing  or  even  paragraph-writing  manner;  and  the  tone  of 
his  observations  is  flippant  and  captious  throughout.  He  is  a 
partisan,  and  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  a  fair  one.  Hardly  any 
person  or  thing  connected  with  Eton  escapes  without  a  sneer. 
His  general  point  of  view  appears  to  be  that  public  schools  are, 
on  the  whole,  of  more  than  doubtful  utility,  and  that  Arnold  (who 
come3  in  for  a  little  sneer  too)  did  more  harm  than  good  by  reviving 
their  credit  among  the  well-to-do  middle  classes.  Most  public 
school  men,  and  certainly  most  Eton  men,  will  think  this  manifestly 
absurd.  We  do  not  think  so  ourselves,  though  the  view  suggested  ia 
notour  own  ;  and  we  the  more  regret  that  it  has  not  been  put  forward 
in  a  manner  free  from  offence.  It  is  an  arguable  opinion  that  the 
system  of  Eton  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  that  such  attempts  as  have 
been  made  hitherto  to  mend  it  have  been  inadequate  and  half- 
hearted. But  such  opinions  are  not  legitimately  maintained  by 
casting  supercilious  ridicule  on  men  who,  whatever  their  in- 
tellectual shortcomings  may  have  been,  strove  honestly  to  do  the 
best  work  they  could,  being  what  they  were,  and  having  the  work 
laid  upon  them  under  such  conditions  as  they  found.  There  is 
something  not  only  unfair,  but  ungenerous,  in  some  of  this  writer's 
remarks  on  living  persons  whose  only  crime  has  been  the  want  of 
that  reforming  genius  which  is  as  rare  among  schoolmasters  as 
among  statesmen.  Nevertheless,  there  is  good  substance  in  many 
of  his  criticisms;  but  the  form  in  which  he  has  cast  them  i8 
eminently  fitted  to  prevent  them  from  being  attended  to  by  the 
persons  most  concerned.  As  an  account  of  Eton  designed  for  the 
information  of  the  public  at  large,  the  cynical  bias  of  the  essay 
makes  it,  in  our  judgment,  altogether  misleading. 

A  striking  contrast  is  presented  by  the  chapter  on  "Winchester, 
The  writer  of  this,  while  admitting  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times,  is  fully  persuaded  that  in  the  main  all  is 
for  the  best  in  the  best  of  all  possible  public  schools.  What 
little  we  ourselves  know  about  Winchester  is  good  ;  but  the 
high-pitched  optimism  of  this  essay  seems  to  demand  certain 
grains  of  salt  to  reduce  it  to  anything  like  a  common  deno- 
mination with  the  others.  "  As  for  the  masters,"  we  are  told, 
"  they  are  a  remarkably  united  body,  and,  in  spite  of  variety  oi 
age,  tastes,  or  opinions,  there  has  never  been  any  hint  of  disagree- 
ment among  them."  Let  us  hope  that  these  things  are  indeed  so. 
In  the  chapter  on  Rugby  there  is  a  good  and  temperately  written 
account  of  Arnold's  work.  Rugby  is,  according  to  its  describer, 
suffering  just  now  from  "  the  lault  of  being  a  little  mechanical," 
the  usual  fate  of  systematic  reforms  wheu  the  inventing  and 
guiding  spirit  of  the  first  reformer  is  no  more  there.  In  point  of 
substantial  prosperity  and  success,  however,  there  seems  not  to  be 
much  to  complain  of.  The  writer  on  Westminster  strongly  urges 
the  removal  of  the  school  into  tho  country  as  the  only  chance  of 
giving  it  a  new  lease  of  life.  Certainly  the  present  results  appear 
to  be  poor  enough  ;  but  the  question  is  a  burning  one  among  those 
who  are  nearly  interested  iu  Westminster  and  its  fortune,  and  wa 
do  not  presume  to  pass  any  judgment  of  our  own  upon  it.  The 
chapter  of  general  remarks  at  the  end  on  "Public  School  Educa- 
tion" is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  the  book.  Every  part  of  it 
is  worth  attention  including  the  final  suggestion  (startling  as  it 
may  seem  at  the  first  blush),  "  that  our  great  public  schools  should 
frankly  oiler  every  facility  for  pupils  arriving  by  train  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  spending  the  whole  day,  dining  at  the  school, 
and  returning  in  tho  evening."  Besides  the  reasons  given  by  the 
essayist,  it  is  quite  possible  that  something  of  the  kind  may  iii  the 
course  of  another  generation,  if  not  sooner,  be  forced  on  ono  or 
more  of  the  great  schools  by  mere  pressure  of  numbers.  Before 
leaving  this  book  wo  must  commend  tho  outspokenness  of  more 
than  one  of  the  writers  as  to  certain  questions  of  moral  discipline 
which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  at  all  in  public,  but  as  much  worso 
as  it  is  much  easier  to  ignoro. 

Wo  pass  on  to  Mr.  Pitch's  Lectures.  Ho  modestly  doscribea 
them  as  of  an  "  incomplete  and  provisional  character.-'  Tho  in- 
completeness, however,  is  rather  in  tho  present  state  of  the  subject 
than  in  tho  author's  command  of  it.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  oi 
haste  or  unripeness  in  his  precepts.  The  lectures  will  bo  found 
most  interesting,  and  deserve  to  be  carefully  studied,  not  only  by 
persons  directly  concerned  with  instruction,  but  by  parunta 
who  wish  to  be  able  to  exercise  an  intelligent  judgment  in  the 
choice  of  schools  and  teachers  for  their  children.  Eor  ourselves, 
we  could  almost  wish  to  be  of  school  a^o  again,  to  learn  his- 
tory and  geography  from  some  one  who  could  teach  them  after 
tho  pattern  set  by  Mr.  Pitch  to  his  nudiouco.  Un  tho 
rational  teaching  of  arithmetic',  too,  ho  gives  excellent  coun- 
sels not  without  their  bearings,  if  people  would  see  it,  on 
high*!  mathematical  teaching.  Foit  it  is  quite  as  possiblo 
to  learn  tho  dillerential  calculus  in  a  mechanical  and  unfruitful 
way  as  tho  extraction  of  squaro  roots.  But  perhaps  Mr.  1'itch'a 
observations  on  the  general  conditions  of  school-work  are  even 
more  important  than  w  hat  ho  says  011  this  or  that  branch  of  study. 
Such  matters  as  light,  arrangement  of  rooms,  furniture,  black- 
boards, maps,  and  so  forth,  haw-  been  till  our  own  time  \erv 
much  left  to  chance.  Here  we.  may  learn  that  in  all  these  details 
the  diligence  between  the  right  and  the  wrong  way  is  a  serious 
one.  Hum  are  nod  hints  about  taking  notes  and  the  use  of  books 
of  rtfereoo*  ;  and  wa  may  add  that  even  in  higher  instruction  tho 
nrt  of  using  boolis  is  far  too  much  supposed  to  come  by  nature. 
Our  young  itudefitl  at  tho  Universities  must  wasto  much  time  and 
lo-e  many  opportunities  or  extending  llieir  knowledge,  for  want  of 
hints  which  any  one  accustomed  to  work  in  libraries  could  give 
them  iu  half  an  hour,  but  which,  as  things  aro,  it  is  nobody's 
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business  to  give  them.  We  turn  out — or  did  turn  out  until  very 
lately — finished  scholars  who  have  simply  read  specific  books  they 
■were  told  to  read,  and  aro  helpless  in  a  library  or  a  museum. 

On  the  head  of  discipline  Mr.  Fitch's  cardinal  maxim  is  that  of 
all  rational  lawgivers,  whether  for  boys  or  for  men.  Law  should 
bo  above  all  things  certain  ;  and  an  inadequate  law  really  enforced 
is  better  than  a  nominally  adequate  one  which  is  not  enforced.  In 
punishments  Mr.  Fitch  wholly  disapproves  many  things  that  are 
etill  much  in  practice — for  example,  the  clumsy  and  unjust  make- 
shift of  a  "  general  punishment  "  imposed  On  a  whole  class.  Cor- 
poral punishment  he  regards  as  a  power  to  be  kept  in  reserve,  and 
most  sparingly  exercised,  if  at  all,  but  not  to  bo  formally  abro- 
gated. The  master  of  a  singularly  well-disciplined  day-school 
examined  by  Mr.  Fitch  told  him  there  had  never  been  a  case  of 
corporal  punishment  in  the  school,  but  asked  that  this  should  not 
be  published.  "  I  do  not  mean  to  use  it,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  public  or  the  parents  to  say  lam 
precluded  from  using  it."  We  need  hardly  say  that  in  at  least  one 
or  two  of  our  great  schools  corporal  punishment,  instead  of  being 
appropriated  to  a  few  faults  of  exceptional  gravity,  Is  even  at  this 
day  so  familiar  as  to  be  in  contempt.  And  indeed  we  think  that 
the  ordinary  school  system  of  punishments  as  a  whole — we  should 
have  to  use  penality  in  the  sense  of  French  publicists  to  give 
our  exact  meaning — contrives  to  get  the  least  disciplinary 
value  for  the  greatest  expenditure  of  trouble  and  annoyance  on 
both  masters'  and  boys'  part.  Much  of  it  is  a  survival  of  barbaric 
notions  of  justice  which  legislators  have  discarded  for  tbe  last  half- 
century  in  dealing  with  the  worst  of  criminals ;  the  chief  of  these 
is  that  the  first  thing  needful  is  to  punish  somebody  for  every 
offence,  the  real  offender  by  preference,  but  somebody  at  all  events. 
"We  may  add  also  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  our  public  schools  have 
greatly  erred  in  the  multiplication  of  impracticable  precepts, 
which  naturally  involved  weightier  matters  in  the  disregard  that 
■was  their  inevitable  portion.  The  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached 
by  Eton,  where  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  common  and 
virtually  authorized  pursuits  of  the  school  had  to  be  carried  on 
under  cover  of  transparent  fictions.  The  mysteries  of  bounds  and 
"  shirking  "  would  require  an  article  to  themselves ;  but  they  are 
dow  happily  abolished.  Another  precept  of  Mr.  Fitch's  used  to  be 
grievously  broken  at  Eton  (and  doubtless  elsewhere) : — "  It  is  of 
no  value  to  learn  a  thing  by  heart  unless  it  is  learned  so 
thoroughly  that  it  can  be  recalled  without  the  least  mistake  and 
at  a  moment's  notice."  A  vision  of  many  "  saying  lessons,"  half 
learnt  and  speedily  forgotten,  rises  up  to  rebuke  us.  After  this 
fashion  the  Sixth  Form  were  deemed,  by  a  presumption  of  law 
which  there  were  no  means  of  testing,  to  make  a  competent 
acquaintance  with  Ovid's  Fasti ;  a  work  feigned  by  long  school 
tradition  to  be  easy  Latin  poetry,  as  Caesar's  Commentiries  are 
feigned  to  be  easy  Latin  prose.  Yet,  by  dint  of  much  repetition 
of  a  process  perfunctory  in  itself,  Eton  boys  did  and  (we  suppose) 
do  get  themselves  in  a  manner  saturated  with  Horace,  whereby 
they  never  find  out  how  difficult  he  is. 

Mr.  Fitch  is  no  less  instructive  on  the  art  of  examinations  and 
marking  ;  but  this  we  pass  over  as  leading  too  far  away,  and  go 
on  to  call  attention  to  what  he  says  of  the  teaching  of  science. 
This  is  so  good  that  we  prefer  not  to  make  extracts  or  attempt  a 
summary,  but  simply  advise  the  reading  of  the  lecture  as  a  whole. 
But  we  shall  note  the  pregnant  warning  jriven  towards  the  end, 
that  science  "  does  not  mean  knowledge,  but  knowledge  obtained 
by  right  principles,  and  in  a  particular  way.  You  may  give  a 
lesson  on  the  future  tense  which  shall  be  in  the  highest  degree 
scientific,  and  you  may  give  a  lesson  on  the  thermometer  or  on  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  which  shall  not  be  science  at  all."  One 
unlucky  verbal  slip  occurs  in  this  excellent  chapter,  the 
attribution  of  the  saying  Hypotheses  non  Jingo  to  Bacon 
instead  of  Newton.  Finally,  there  are  some  useful  remarks 
on  the  limits  of  what  schools  can  be  expected  to  do.  The 
schoolmaster's  business  is  not  to  teach  boys  things  which  they 
can  learn  better  out  of  school,  but  to  make  them  apt  learners 
both  in  school  and  out  of  it.  Neither,  again,  should  schools 
attempt  the  work  of  technical  institutes. 

A  well-educated  English  gentleman  docs  not,  it  is  true,  know  so  much 
about  a  steam  engine  as  an  engineer,  nor  so  much  about  the  rotation  of 
crops  as  a  farmer,  nor  so  much  about  book-keeping  as  a  cit^'  clerk,  but  he 
knows  a  great  deal  more  about  all  three  than  either  of  them  knows  about 
the  other  two;  and  this  is  simply  because  his  faculty  of  tbiuking  and 
observing  has  been  cultivated  on  subjects  chosen  for  their  fitness  as  instru- 
ments of  development,  and  not  on  subjects  chosen  with  the  narrow  purpose 
of  turning  them  to  immediate  practical  use. 

One  last  word  of  explanation  and  warning  seems  needful.  The 
British  public  listen  complacently  to  the  censures  of  educational 
reformers  on  the  existing  practice  of  schoolmasters,  and  think  the 
schoolmasters  have  treated  them  shamefully.  But  the  fault  is  at 
least  half  their  own.  After  all,  it  is  the  boy's  parents  who  pay 
the  piper,  and  they  have  their  own  indolence  to  blame  if  they  will 
take  no  pains  to  call  tbe  tune.  Education  is  much  more  than  an 
article  of  commercial  supply  and  demand ;  and  how  far  it  ought 
to  have  that  character  is  an  open  question.  But  it  is  so  to  a  great 
extent  at  present ;  and  when  lor  two  or  three  centuries  consumers 
have  gone  on  paying  the  price  without  making,  or  qualifying  them- 
selves to  make,  the  slightest  effectual  examination  of  the  thing 
supplied,  it  is  only  astonishing  that  the  result  should  be  no  worse 
than  it  is.  No  reform  of  school  discipline  or  teaching  can  pro- 
duce its  full  effect  or  end  in  much  lasting  improvement  if  it  is 
not  backed  by  the  moral  support  of  home  influences.  How  are 
schoolmasters  to  inculcate  industry  on  a  boy  whose  father  plainly 
gives  him  to  understand  that  it  is  no  matter  whether  he  works  or 


not,  or  obedience  on  one  whose  friends  at  home  treat  schoolboy 
escapades  as  rather  creditablo  than  otherwise?  But,  as  our 
essayist  on  Public  School  Education  truly  says,  "it  is  wonderful 
what  the  British  parent  will  boar,  and  tho  evils  ho  will  allow  his 
son  to  encounter,  so  long  as  he  himself  is  not  personally  worried." 
A  material  condition  for  the  reform  of  British  education,  if  not 
the  fir.it  conditio!!,  is  the  reform  of  the  British  parent. 


AX  ENGLISH  SQUIRE.* 

WE  have  read  An  English  Squire  with  much  interest.  It  is 
by  no  means  a  faultless  story,  yet  its  merits  are  so  largely 
in  excess  of  its  defects,  that  on  the  latter  the  reader  will  not  be 
inclined,  we  feel  sure,  to  dwell  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  some- 
thing in  these  days  when  the  storyteller's  art  has  become  "soiled, 
with  all  ignoble  uses,"  to  have  a  novel  that  is  at  once  clever  and 
innocent,  that  is  lively  and  amusing,  and  at  the  same  time  sets  up 
and  maintains  a  high  standard  of  morality.  So  well  written, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  are  these  three  volumes,  that  we  cannot 
but  regret  that,  owing  to  a  certain  want  of  art,  there  are  one  or 
two  great  blunders.  The  author  certainly  overcrowds  her  canvas. 
At  one  time  we  were  getting  almost  bewildered  with  the  number  of 
young  ladies  to  whom  in  rapid  succession  we  were  introduced. 
We  felt  too  much  as  a  man  does  who  for  the  first  time  visits  a 
large  family,  and  is  ushered  into  a  drawing-room  in  which  are 
assembled  the  half-dozen  daughters  or  so  of  his  host,  all  dressed 
alike,  and  all  with  the  same  smile  and  hair  and  complexion.  Not, 
indeed,  that  the  three  or  four  heroines  of  the  story  before  113  are 
alike  in  their  persons.  They  have  a  becoming  variety,  and,  what 
is  not  always  the  case  in  novels  of  the  day,  each  keeps  to  her  own 
eyes  and  hair  from  the  first  chapter  to  the  last.  She  who 
starts  with  a  pointed  chin  and  a  creamy  complexion  ends  with  a 
chin  that  is  still  pointed  and  a  complexion  that  has  not  ceased  to 
be  creamy.  She  whose  eyes  glanced  and  gleamed  and  melted  after 
a  fashion  wholly  their  own,  did  not  live  to  see  them  glance  and 
gleam  and  melt  after  a  fashion  that  belonged  wholly  to  some  one 
else.  There  is  no  confusion  of  this  kind  to  which  we  are  only  too 
much  used  in  our  reading.  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  feel 
at  times  that  the  stage  is  inconveniently  crowded  ;  and  we  feel  a 
little  put  out  at  seeing  fresh  characters  pressing  in,  when  with 
those  who  are  already  before  us  we  are  by  no  means  so  familiar  as 
we  could  wish.  Then,  moreover,  we  must  confess  that  it  is  by  no 
means  in  heroines  that  Miss  Coleridge's  strength  lies.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  knowledge  of  her  weakness  in  this  respect  that  leads  her  to 
double  their  number.  We  have  before  now,  in  the  advertisement 
of  a  pantomime,  seen  a  great  deal  made  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  clowns,  two  pantaloons,  and  two  harlequins.  One  of  each  kind 
used  to  be  enough  in  our  boyhood,  and  one  heroine  always 
satisfied  our  youth.  In  the  present  story  this  excess  is  altogether 
needless,  for  the  real  hero  remains  a  bachelor  to  the  end.  No 
doubt  he  was,  at  one  time,  in  love  with  one  of  the  heroines,  but 
unhappily  he  chose  the  wrong  one,  and  she  treated  him  very  ill. 
This  part  of  the  story  we  feel  sure  could  have  been  managed  a 
great  deal  better,  and  probably  all  the  young  ladies  whom  Miss 
Coleridge  may  number  among  her  readers  and  admirers  will  agree 
with  us.  They,  at  all  events,  will  not  approve  of  her  leaving  a  hero 
a  curate  and  a  bachelor.  It  is  a  bad  example  for  every  parish  in 
the  kingdom,  and  one  that  must  be  severely  censured.  A  hero — 
an  English  hero — may  undoubtedly  take  orders,  but  he  must  get 
a  wife  aud  bring  her  to  a  rectory.  A  second  fault  in  the  story  is 
the  use  that  is  made  of  a  sudden  death  and  of  sick-beds  to  work 
great  changes  iu  the  characters.  No  doubt  by  both  one  and  the 
other  great  changes  are  wrought  in  real  life.  Nevertheless,  in  this 
part  of  the  book  Miss  Coleridge  is  wanting  in  originality.  She  is 
following  too  much  iu  a  path  that  Miss  Yonge  aud  others  of  her 
class  of  novelists  have  trodden  more  than  enough.  We  feel  that 
she  plays  with  the  hero's  health  much  as  a  man  does  with  his 
puppets  in  a  show.  He  is  pulled  on  to  his  sick-bed  and  off  it  just 
as  the  moral  nature — not  of  himself,  but  of  some  one  else — requires 
that  some  influence  shall  be  brought  to  bear  on  it  from  without. 
We  are  not  at  all  content  when  we  see  a  character  who  greatly 
pleases  us  afflicted  with  rheumatic  fever  or  with  a  delicacy  in  the 
lungs,  merely  in  order  that  another  person,  for  whom  we  care  very 
little,  may  be  reformed.  Heroes  are  not  to  be  treated  like  the  boy 
who  of  old  shared  in  the  studies  of  a  young  prince,  and  who  was 
whipped  each  time  that  the  future  king  neglected  his  task.  If 
they  are  to  be  racked  in  their  joints  by  rheumatism,  or  to  be 
troubled  with  a  bad  cough,  it  should  surely  be  for  their  own  good 
that  they  sutler.  Before  we  pas3  away  from  a  consideration  of 
the  blemishes  of  this  iuteresting  story,  we  must  exclaim  against 
such  barbarous  English  as  "  an  unreliable  vision."  "  Reliable  " 
and  "  unreliable  '  never  were  good  English,  and  never  can  be  made 
good  English.  They  are,  indeed,  only  too  popular  with  newspaper 
correspondents,  but  they  seem  sadly  out  of  place  when  used  by  one 
who  bears  a  name  so  honoured  iu  literature  as  that  of  Coleridge. 

Such  faults  as  these,  serious  though  they  certainly  are,  may  well 
be  forgiven  for  the  general  interest  of  the  story  aud  the  excellence 
of  two  or  three  of  the  characters.  One  of  these  characters  is  as 
original  as  it  is  cleverly  drawn.  The  story  opens  in  the  hall  of  a 
Westmoreland  squire.  We  at  once  take  to  the  hearty  old  fellow — 
not  indeed  that  he  is  very  old,  after  all — and  we  take  to  hiiu  the 
more  as,  in  spite  of  his  strong  frame  and  vigorous  constitution, 
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we  see  in  five  minutes  or  so  that  he  is  destined  to  die  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  volume.  It  is  a  melancholy  matter 
to  be  the  owner  of  an  entailed  estate  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
the  lather  of  two  heroes — of  three,  we  might  say.  As  soon  as 
the  young  fellows  are  old  enough  to  fall  in  love  and  get  engaged, 
the  unhappy  parent  is  sure  to  go  out  hunting,  have  a  fall,  and 
make  a  Christian  end.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Squire  Lester  of 
Oakby.  There  was  this  consolation,  that,  though  we  had  come  to 
like  him  very  much,  yet  we  had  all  along,  as  we  have  said,  been 
prepared  for  the  blow  that  was  to  fall  on  him  and  on  us.  His 
eons,  if  they  had  been  as  deeply  read  in  novels  as  we  are,  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  too.  In  that  case,  as  most  of  them  were  very 
dutiful  lads,  they  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  not  to  fall  in  love. 
In  the  Squire's  family,  as  it  is  first  presented  to  us,  there  is,  with 
a  due  allowance  of  lovers  of  both  sexes  from  without,  an  ample 
supply  of  interesting  characters  for  a  whole  novel.  The  real  hero 
is  Cheriton  Lester,  the  eldest  son  in  the  group  that  was  gathered 
together  in  the  old  Hall  one  Christmas  Eve.  From  first  to  last 
we  like  him,  and  are  only  vexed  that  he  is  wasted  with  illness, 
and  rewarded  with  neither  a  rectory  nor  a  wife.  As  the  story 
opens  we  learn  that,  though  he  was  the  eldest  among  the  children 
gathered  in  the  Hall,  he  was  not  the  heir  to  the  estate.  His  father 
had  been  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  a  Spanish  lady  whom 
he  had  married  when  he  was  still  a  younger  son.  By  his  elder 
brother's  death  he  had  been  suddenly  summoned  home  ;  she  had 
ijiven  birth  to  a  son  in  his  absence  and  had  died.  The  child, 
whose  name  was  Alvar,  had  been  brought  up  in  Seville  by  his 
grandfather,  but  as  heir  to  an  English  estate  he  had,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  father's  wishes,  been  educated  as  a  Protestant,  and 
had  been  taught  to  speak  our  tongue.  The  Squire  had  never  seen 
him  till  after  the  story  opens.  All  his  affection  was  for  the  chil- 
dren of  his  second  wife,  and  this  heir  to  his  estate  he  looked  upon 
19  the  supplanter  of  his  favourite  son  Cheriton.  Alvar,  on  his 
side,  nursed  a  deep  sense  of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  him 
in  this  long  exclusion  from  his  father's  house.  His  half- 
brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  exception  of  Cheriton,  were 
full  of  the  good  old-fashioned  English  intolerance  towards  a 
foreigner,  and,  moreover,  were  prepared  to  dislike  him  as  taking 
the  place  of  their  brother,  who  was  so  justly  dear  to  them. 
Alvar's  character,  the  perplexities  that  he  is  in  through  his  entire 
ignorance  of  English  ways  of  thought,  the  mistakes  he  makes,  the 
absurdities  into  which  he  falls,  the  violence  and  sullenness  that 
disfigure  his  conduct,  the  warm  and  tender  kindness  that  redeems 
his  faults — all  these  are  described  with  great  skill.  They  are 
cleverly  contrasted  with  the  virtues  and  the  faults  of  his  half- 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  "  an  Oakby  point  of  view  "  from 
which  they  regarded  everything.  In  fact,  any  one  who  has  been 
intimate  with  young  Spaniards— espepially  with  those  who  have 
lived  any  time  in  England— will  acknowledge  at  once  that,  in  de- 
lineating Alvar's  character,  Mi.^s  Coleridge  has  been  very  success- 
ful. We  must  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  in  the  first  half 
of  the  book  that  che  succeeds  best  with  him.  The  high  merits  of 
the  delineation  are  not  equally  well  kept  up,  when,  by  his  father's 
death,  he  becomes  squire.  W  e  fear,  however,  that  the  author  does 
not  hold  the  scales  quite  so  impartially  as  she  wishes  between  the 
English  and  Spanish  systems  of  training.  Certainly  a  squire's 
family  in  which,  out  of* four  sons,  one  takes  a  first-class  at  Oxford 
and  another  a  duiible-first,  shows  an  intelligence  that  is  somewhat 
unusual.  On  the  other  hand,  Alvar's  indifference  and  absence  of  any 
ictive  principleof  conduct,  though  only  toocoiumou  in  Spain, are  most 
certainly  by  no  means  universal.  In  Seville  these  defects  in  his 
:haracter  may  be  only  too  true  to  nature.  In  the  North-Eastern 
provinces  there  is  commonly  found,  as  is  well  known,  real  vigour 
»nd  independence  of  mind.  Jt  would  not  bo  difficult  for  a 
Spanish  writer  to  torn  the  tables  by  contrasting  some  of  the  best 
5f  his  young  countrymen  with  the  Squire  Westerns  who  still  hero 
ind  there  survive  beneath  the  varnish  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  shall  not  follow  Miss  Coleridge  through  the  various  scenes 
in  which  with  much  skill  she  brings  the  natures  that  were  so 
itrongly  opposed  into  harmony.  Cheriton,  from  the  very  first, 
with  his  natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  was  the  agent  bv  which 
his  good  work  was  done.  Hut,  as  we  have  said,  be  is  nude,  poor 
ellow,  to  do  good  chiefly  by  siillciing.  He  is  indeed  very  hardly 
.reated;  but,  as  he  really  seems  to  ho  contented  with  the  lot  of  a 
lachclor  curate,  in  a  palish,  moreover,  where  there  was  an  entire 
ack  of  young  ladies,  00  One  else,  we  suppose,  has  a  right  to  com- 
plain. On  principle,  however,  wo  protest  againat  such  a  inelaii- 
:holy  end  to  a  hero. 

There  are  two  other  very  good  characters  in  the  book  on  which 
vo  can  only  touch.  Ch'eritons  next  brother,  Jack,  is  a  clever 
cscription  of  the  radical  Oxonian.  At  school  In,  hud  b<«-n 
levoted  to  his  young  bOUSO-maSter.  and  wrote  essavs  for  his  hen.  lit 
me  of  which  was  entitled  "On  the  Kvils  inherent  in  every  exiti- 
ng ton  n  ol  Government."  Ho  had  not  been  mnnv  mouths  at  th.i 
Jniyersity  before  ho  had  learnt,  we  are  told,  whenever  he  looked 
.t  picture.",  to  find  fault  correctly  with  what  would  have  naturally 
icen  pleasing  to  him,  and  to  admire  much  what  a  few  month's 
wfore  ho  would  have  thought  hideous.  There  are  many  touches 
■f  the  same  kind  which  we  strongly  recommend  to  thn'notico  of 
he  junior  readers  in  the  Union  Society.  Still  hotter  drawn  is  an 
'Id  Westmoreland  parson,  who  is  very' slowly  brought  into  a  state 
hat  made  some  approach  to  decent  behaviour  bv  his  amotion  for 
us  niece  and  the  hero.  She  persuades  him  to  let  her  start  a 
Junday  school.  Up  to  that  time  then;  had  been  no  school  of  nnv 
:ind  in  his  parish.  Ho  went  round  to  the  cottages,  and  rapped  n't 
ach  door  with  his  dog-whip,  calling  out,  "Eh,  IMtv,  there's  a 


grand  new  start  in  Elderthwaite.  Here's  Miss  Virginia  going 
to  turn  all  the  children  into  first-rate  scholars.  Wash  them 
up,  and  send  them  over  to  my  house  on  Sunday  morning,  and  I'll 
give  a  penny  to  the  cleanest,  and  a  licking  to  any  one  that  doesn't 
mind  his  manners."  So  pleased  is  he  with  the  result,  that  at  last 
he  exclaims,  "  I  must  set  about  learning  the  Catechism  myself." 
Herein,  by  the  way,  he  reminds  us  of  that  benevolent  ecclesiastic, 
Gil  Perez,  who  undertook  to  teach  his  nephew,  Gil  Bias,  to  read ; 
" ce  qui  ne  lui  fut  pas  inoiris  utile  qua  moi ;  car,  en  me  faisant 
connaitre  mes  lettres,  il  se  remit  a  la  lecture,  qu'il  a'vait  toujours 
fort  negligee." 

Had  we  more  space  at  our  command  we  could  dwell  on  other 
characters  in  the  book,  which,  though  of  less  importance,  are 
nevertheless  cleverly  drawn.  As  it  is,  we  must  be  content  with 
recommending  these  three  volumes  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  voluntarily  read  novels.  We  feel  sure  that,  unless  their  taste 
has  been  spoilt  by  the  corrupting  literature  that  is  too  common, 
they  will  read  them  in  spite  of  their  faults,  which  are  serious 
enough,  with  interest  and  pleasure. 


THE  HAMILTON  PAPERS.* 

TO  none  of  its  members  is  the  Camden  Society  more  indebted] 
than  to  its  present  Director,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  for  interesting 
additions  to  its  series  of  publications.  Nor  will  many  students 
of  English  history  be  inclined  to  demur  to  any  judgment  which 
the  highest  living  authority  on  the  earlier  Stuart  and  Civil  WTar 
periods  may  offer  or  imply,  concerning  the  value  of  documentary 
materials  belonging  to  the  times  in  question.  The  volume  before 
us  is  nevertheless  likely  to  disappoint  readers  who,  in  a  col- 
lection of  papers  edited  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  might  not  unnaturally 
expect  to  find  one  of  two  things — some  really  new  matter,  or 
some  really  new  light.  The  earlier  half  of  this  volume  will 
be  lucid  enough  to  those  who  take  the  hint  given  in  Mr.  Gardiner's 
laconic  preface,  and  compare  with  the  letters  of  the  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  now  first  printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  the  letters  of 
King  Charles  I.,  together  with  the  other  documents  and  the  con- 
necting observations,  in  Burnet's  still  most  readable  Memoirs  of  the 
Dukes  of  Hamilton.  But  it  will,  we  think,  be  found  at  the  same 
time  that  little  of  importance  is  added  by  the  publication  of  the 
original  complaints  of  the  unfortunate  High  Commissioner  to  what 
was  already  known  from  Burnet,  though  the  latter  may  as  a  bio- 
grapher have  had  his  own  shrewd  reasons  for  not  printing  too 
many  papers  "  so  full  and  so  particular,"  as  he  say9  these  are,  "  in. 
the  Advices  and  Advertisements  "  which  they  contain.  In  the 
middle  of  p.  106  of  Mr.  Gardiner's  volume,  however,  his  series  of 
documents  suddenly,  and  without  more  than  a  marginal  note  of 
warning,  takes  a  leap  of  a  whole  lustrum ;  and  wo  find  ourselves 
in  days  when  the  question  was  no  longer  as  to  who  would  take  the 
King's  Covenant,  but  as  to  whether  the  King  would  take  the 
Covenant  himself.  The  large  majority  of  the  letters  which  follow 
belong  to  the  year  1648 — perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  year  of 
English  history  of-  which  it  is  at  once  the  most  dillicult 
and  the  most  interesting  to  study  the  various  political  transactions 
as  a  continuous  whole.  One  might  have  hoped  that,  so  far  at  least 
as  his  own  documents  are  concerned,  the  editor  of  the  Hamilton 
J'a/iers,  following  the  example  set  by  himself  as  editor  of  the 
Papers  Concerning  the  ReiaitOtlt  between  England  and  German;/  in 
1618-19,  would  supply  a  sullicient  connecting  thread,  with- 
out, of  course,  antic  ipating  the  results  of  any  moro  wide-spreading 
labours  in  which  he  is  engaged.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Gardiner  and 
the  Camden  Society  havo  accustomed  us  to  rather  more  liberal 
notions  of  "  editing  "  than  this  volume  exemplifies.  Instantaneous 
deciphering  without  a  key  is  assuredly  not  to  bo  expected  evou 
from  experts  ;  but  what  possible  profit  can  result  from  the  print- 
ing of  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  even  in  tho  publications  of 
the  most  learned  of  historical  Societies  P — 

lint  I  have  hml  no  hearing  nor  discourse  but  civilities,  except  a  little  in 

privet  with  20,  which  iras  Interrupted  d  #4,  107,  y  22',  26",  w  81,  22,  57, 9, 

26"  hut  1  can  give  110  certainly. 

By  the  way,  is  "  sergeants  "  a  very  hazardous  conjecturo  for  tho 
queried  "  gcrgnnes  "  ill  p.  74  ? 

Wo  used  just  non-  theepithet"  unfortunate"  in  speakim?  of  I  Im  first, 
and,  so  I'm-  at  least  as  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career  are  concerned, 
the  most  memorable,  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  For,  though  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Masson  that  Hamilton's 
ability  whs,  "  on  the  whole,  chielly  of  that  kind  which  might  coino 
from  mingling  with  men  personally,  with  tho  ndvantngo  of  being 
a  Marquis  and  of  tie:  blood-royal,''  yet  his  ill-success  and  his 
calamities  cannot  but  be  in  the  main  imputed  to  times  which 
weie  loo  DUOh  out  of  joint  to  be  net  right  even  by  a  statciuan- 
ihipof  far  larger  calibre  than  his.  He  is  doubly  unfortunate  in 
the  peculiar  difficulty  which  must  nt  tho  present  day  beset  any 

attempt  to  render  justice  boih  to  the  ability  which  ho  indisputably 

possessed  and  to  the  loyal  spirit  by  which  wo  believe  him  to  havo 
been  at  all  times  actuated.  On  the  most  critical  occasion  in  tho 
whole  course  of  his  ill-luted  HimmleslllinialllU  ho  conducted  an 
utterly  hopole-s  case  with  so  much  acumen,  vigour,  and  dignity, 
us  to  elicit  from  nn  opponent  of  his  policy  the  confession  that,  "'if 
the  King  have  many  such  BJSJ,  ho  in  a  well-servml  prince."  Yet 

•  Thr  HamUinu  Ptptni  t><»,„  Stltctiom  fnm  Qripmai  L§mn  m  (A* 
Pomcmmm  <■/  Hit  Qrntt  h«l„  of  Hamilton  ami  Bramion,  Kim..,.,  i„  ih» 
mmrt  1630-1650.  Edited  by  N.  I:  (.nrdincr.  Printed  lor  tin-  Camden 
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he  had  never  expected  anything  but  utter  failure  at  the  Glasgow 
General  Assembly,  his  account  of  which,  written  to  King  Charles 
on  the  day  after  its  opening,  is  worth  extracting  from  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  the  letters  contained  in  Mr.  Gardiner's 
connexion  :  — 

Mi  ist  s  \(  i;i:n  Sorr.it  \n. 

I  came  to  this  tOUf!  OH  Satcrdav  the  17,  all 61  tlicr  nr  such  a  erne  assem- 
bled togidder,  and  tliatt  in  shucli  equippago  as  1  dare  holdlie  nflinne  neuer 
niett  sines  Chn:  tiamtic  uas  prefsssed  to  ire-tit  111  :  :  le  11:  ii.U  alTuir?s.  I  lie 
mooes  of  this  meeting  can  prouft  no  other  than  that  alch  1  bane  formerlie 
mentioned,  and  1  uill  not  trubill  your  Ma'"  uith  repetitiones  of  tliat  ttich  is 
so  nnpleslng. 

Ycisterdav  the  21  uas  t lie  day  npoyntcd  for  t lie  dov.nsitting  of  the  asscm- 
lilie.  Accordinglic  uc  melt,  and  treulic  Sir,  my  toulc  uas  neuer  mder 
then  to  tie  shuch  a  Bight*  not  ounc  gounc  a  mongat  the  wholl  Companic, 
manic  suords,  hut  inanie  more  dagucrs  (mo*t  of  them  bailing  left  the  guns 
and  pistoles  in  thcr  lodgings);  the  numher  of  tho  pretended  members  ar 
about  260,  cache  one  of  this  hath  ton,  sume  3,  sume  4  assessors?,  who  pre- 
tends not  to  haue  uoyce,  but  onlie  ar  came  to  argue  and  assist  the  Com- 
missioners, but  the  true  rasoune  is  to  niak  upc  a  groatt  and  confined  mill- 
titud,  and  1  uill  ade  a  most  ignorant  on,  for  sume  Commissioners  ther  ar, 
who  can  neather  urytt  nor  read,  the  most  part  being  totallie  uoyd  of 
learning,  but  resolued  to  follon  the  opinion  of  thes  fen  ministers  uho  pre- 
tend to  be  learned,  and  thoes  be  the  most  rigid  and  seditious puritance  tliatt 
thieth.  What  then  can  be  expected  but  a  totall  disobedience  to  authoritie, 
if  not  a  present  rebellion,  yctt  this  is  no  more  then  that  uich  your 
Ma"'  heath  had  just  rasouc  this  longe  tyme  to  loke  for,  uich  I  uoold  not  so 
much  aprehend  if  I  did  not  tind  so  grcatt  ane  inclination  in  the  bodic  of 
your  Consall  to  goe  a  longst  ther  uay,  for  belife  inc,  Sir,  ther  is  no  puritan 
minister  of  them  all  who  uoold  more  uillinglie  be  fred  of  Episoopoll  gouern- 
ance  then  they  uoold,  uhoes  fait  [it  is]  that  this  unluekie  busiues  is  cume 
to  this  height. 

Jn  general,  however, '  be  performed  with  no  contemptible  skill 
what  may  or  may  not  be  a  morally  contemptible  task,  but  what 
at  all  events  is  one  which  most  practical  politicians  are,  at  ono 
stage  or  another  of  their  career,  called  upon  to  execute.  In  other 
words,  he  contrived  to  gain  time  by  negotiating,  while  all  along 
convinced  that  his  endeavours  were  perfectly  useless  for  averting 
rebellion,  and  that  no  other  means  were  left  for  teaching  his 
countrymen  "obedianes"  except  the  ultima  ratio  of  "curbing 
them  by  foorse."  Kead  under  the  light  of  such  disclosures,  the 
argument  contained  in  another  of  Hamilton's  letters  certainly 
gains  strength — that  the  Covenanters  would  interpret  the  proro- 
gation of  the  Edinburgh  Assembly  as  a  proof  that  the  King 
never  intended  any  of  the  oilers  made  in  his  proclamations  .md 
declarations  to  be  really  carried  out ;  while  the  virtuous  indig- 
nation of  the  following  passage  in  the  High  Commissioner's 
opening  speech  at  Glasgow,  as  printed  by  Burnet,  becomes  just  a 
trifle  theatrical :  — 

The  next  false,  and  indeed  foul  and  devilish  Surmize,  wherewith  His 
good  Subjects  have  been  misled,  is,  that  nothing  promised  hi  His  Majesties 
last  most  Gracious  Proclamation  (though  most  ungraciously  received)  was 
ever  intended  to  be  performed,  nay,  not  the  Assembly  it  self;  but  that 
only  Time  was  to  be  gained,  till  His  Majesty  by  Arms  might  oppress  this 
His  Own  Native  Kingdom  ;  than  which  Report  Hell  it  self  could  not  have 
raised  a  blacker  and  falser. 

On  the  whole,  his  success  in  "holding  off,''  as  be  calls  it,  for  so 
long  the  inevitable  outbreak,  although  in  the  meantime  he  bad  to 
41  uink  "  even  at  the  "  uickett  and  aecurssed  ministers  "in  whom  he 
recognized  the  source  of  all  the  country's  evils,  proves  him  to  have 
served  his  sovereign  discreetly  as  well  as  loyally.  Doubtless  much 
of  this  success  was  attributable  to  a  manner  which  must  have  well 
corresponded  to  the  grandeur  of  his  station — a  station  too  near  the 
throne  to  allow  Charles  I.  in  the  days  of  bis  adversity  to  judge 
Hamilton  with  the  generosity  he  had  had  to  spare  for  him  in 
better  times.  Clarendon  has,  with  his  usual  effectiveness,  de- 
scribed the  mingled  gravity,  courtesy,  and  simplicity  of  Hamil- 
ton's manner;  and  Burnet  takes  occasion  to  contrast  bis  self- 
restraint  in  speech  with  the  volubility  of  the  Earl  of  Lanerick, 
afterwards  second  Duke.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange,  but 
it  is  of  course  perfectly  natural,  that  in  the  tirst  Duke's  letters  to 
the  King  we  should  lose  sight  ot  the  diplomatic  ability  of  the 
former  in  the  midst  of  his  complaints,  certain  to  prove  acceptable 
to  his  royal  master,  "  of  these  people  by  me  more  heated  (sic) 
"  then  euer  anie  uas."  If  no  representative  of  royalty  has  ever 
had  greater  difficulties  to  contend  against,  neither  has  any  groaned 
more  loudly  to  his  master  over  the  task  imposed  upon  him,  and 
thus  himself  more  persistently  contributed  to  widen  the  breach 
which  it  should  have  been  the  desire  of  both  to  fill.  He  thus 
contemptuously  refers  to  what  in  his  opinion  is  merely  the  pre- 
tended religious  character  of  the  Covenanters'  movement,  as  if  of 
cet  purpose  to  inflame  the  King's  own  religious  prejudices:  — 

Itt  is  nou  to  euident  and  apeircs  playnlie  thatt  ther  lies  beine  sume  uhat 
eales  intenditt  more  then  the  preseimtion  of  religion;  for  God  knoett 
thatt  heath  onlie  serued  to  blind  the  ulgar  ;  for  1  cane  assure  your  Ma"1 
thatt  this  Coucnant  of  thercs  is  intended  so  to  linke  this  uicked  people  to- 
ghitber  as  they  meaine  neuer  to  ohay  anie  of  your  Ma"1"  commands  nor  of 
your  sucscssourcs  hot  shuch  as  shall  be  plesing  to  them  selfes,  and  of  uhat 
datgerous  conscquens  this,  is  your  Ma"1  can  b;st  judge. 

And  so,  caterum  censco : — 

To  find  a  remcdie  for  this  so  great  euill,  I  can  sea  none,  exsept  itt  be  by 
foorce. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  of  his  trials  was  one  which  even  Irish  Vice- 
roys and  Chief  Secretaries  have  never  had  to  bear — namely,  that 
he  could  tind  no  native  lawyers  to  do  the  work  of  the  Crown 
on  so  all-important  an  occasion  as  that  of  the  Glasgow  General 
Assembly.  The  "  Clerke  Kegister  he  considers  "  a  uoorse  in- 
strument then  anie  Couenanter. '  Sir  Lewis  Stewart  has  declared 
that,  though  he  is  ready  to  keep  bis  back-door  open,  any  ! 
public  appearance  on  his  part  in  behalf  of  Episcopacy  would 


lose  him  the  whole  of  his  practice  in  Scotland  ;  and  anothei 
i  lawyer,  "on  Gihnure,"  has  used  tho  same  insuperable  ar"u- 
uoeut.  The  best  man  of  all  for  the  King's  purpose  would  be 
Sir  Thomas  Nicolson  :  "  hot  euen  be,  uho  neuer  till  nou  had  anie 
religioune,  pretends  scruples  in  contience,  nor  can  I  uith  him  in 
anie  uay  preuaile."  It  might  perhaps  have  been  well  for  Hamilton 
bad  it  been  possible  for  ono  who  was  like  himself  both  a  royalist 
and  a  patriot  to  abstain,  after  tho  attempt  at  force  had  twice  col- 
lapsed, from  seeking  to  hasten  the  reconciliation  on  which  tho 
Kiug'd  visit  to  Scotland  in  1641  wns  expected  to  set  the  seal. 
Though  his  loyalty  was  solemnly  vindicated  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  was  no  longer  a  loyalty  altogether  acceptable  to  King  Charles 
— a  prince  who,  as  the  history  of  his  relations  with  Hamilton 
helps  to  show,  found  it  even  more  dilficult  to  be  just  than  to  be 
generous.  But  we  have  less  need  to  dwell  on  the  strange  and 
obscure  episode  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his 
brother  at  Oxford  in  1643,  inasmuch  as,  naturally  enough,  no  docu-' 
meats  of  that  date  occur  in  -Mr.  Gardiner's  collection.  We  may 
add  that,  as  might  be  expected,  Hamilton's  letters  contain  onlv 
a  passing  reference  to  the  relations  between  the  Covenanters  and 
certain  "  Inglish  nobillmen"  in  the  period  between  the  first  and 
second  Scottish  "wars."  This  reference  is  in  a  letter  of  May, 
1639;  not  long  after  which  date  the  sorely-tried  statesman1 
bait  the  happiness  of  being  allowed  to  withdraw  for  a  time  fromj 
publie  employment. 

The  interest  of  the  latter  part  of  this  volume  lies,  we  think, 
chiefly  in  the  evidence  once  more  furnished  by  it  of  the  trickinesej 
and  insincerity  of  Charles  I.  at  a  time  when,  it  is  but  fair  to  con- 
fess, few  men  would  have  held  fast  to  what  was  noblest  in  their 
natures.  It  is  easier  for  a  king,  especially  when  trained  in  the 
grand  Spanish  manners,  to  keep  his  countenance  on  ti  e  receipt  of  a  1 
fatal  piece  of  news  over  a  game  of  chess,  than  to  deal  fairly  and  can- 
didly by  rebels  bidding  against  one  another  for  the  makeweight  of  his 
acceptance  of  their  terms.  And  it  must  have  been  mora  especially 
difficult  for  Charles  I.,  who  sincerely  believed  in  his  mission,  to 
think  it  at  an  end  when  the  news  reached  him,  as  it  reached  the 
Earl  of  Laneiick  in  Scotland,  that 

the  juncto  of  Independants  have  held  thrice  in  piiuate  since  Thursday  last,  i 
but  haue  not,  as  1  hcare,  concluded  anything,  only  'lis  reported  they  haue 
amongst  themselves  noted  for  Monarchy,  and  then,  the  question  being  who 
should  bee  the  Monarch,  Martin  sayd  if  wee  must  haue  that  gouernment  ' 
wee  hail  better  haue  this  King  and  oblige  him  then  to  haue  him  obtruded 
on  us  by  the  Seotts,  and  owe  his  restitution  to  them. 

Indeed  time  seemed  very  swiftly  to  have  brought  to  Charles  an 
opportunity  of  vengeance  upon  the  ScoU  after  their  surrender,  or 
betrayal,  of  bis  person — almost  too  swiftly,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
Cavaliers  resented  the  participation  in  the  so-called  Second  Civil 
War  of  "  that  perfideus  mereenario  nation."  As  is  well  known, 
the  "  rowtid  naturall  malice  in  the  hartis  "  of  Englishmen  of  all  1 
parties  was  abundantly  satisfied  by  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Preston ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilton  was 
once  more  a  prisoner,  this  time  doomed  to  await  the  day  on  which  I 
he  was  to  pay  the  last  penalty  of  his  much-doubted  and  much- 
enduring  loyalty. 

Some  curious  information  concerning  the  fleet,  together  with  a 
noticeable  reference  to  "the  business  of  the  King's  being  poysoned," 
will  be  found  in  a  letter  dated  June  24th,  1648,  of  which  the 
greater  part  has  been  deciphered  by  Mr.  Gardiner.  There  are  other 
things  in  this  collection  of  which  he  will  no  doubt  make  good 
use  before  he  permits  the  crowning  volumes  of  his  important 
historical  work  to  see  the  light  of  day.  Meanwhile,  we  can  only 
wish  that  he  had  found  leisure  and  inclination  to  enhance  the 
attraction  which  such  a  volume  as  these  Hamilton  Papers  must 
possess  for  those  who  like  to  hear  politicians  of  the  past  speaking 
and  to  see  them  writing  fur  themselves.  That  they  should  spell 
for  themselves  likewise  is  a  matter  of  course  for  writers  of 
the  Eantastic  age.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  rarely  been  so 
much  diverted  with  any  spelling  as  with  that  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Hamilton.  Perhaps  his  principles  of  orthography,  which  Oxford 
had  failed  to  regulate,  had  been  hopelessly  vitiated  during  his 
German  campaign  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  from  which  no  man 
could  have  brought  back  any  single  language  unuiangled  or 
unspoilt. 


DIXON'S  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY.* 

WE  said  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work  that  its  author  is  as 
yet  but  on  the  threshold  of  an  enterprise  which  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  our  exact  knowledge  of  English  Church  historj 
from  the  Reformation  downwards  (Saturday  Review,  July  27, 
187S).  Mr.  Dixon  has  spent  nearly  three  years  in  preparing  a 
second  volume,  which  brings  down  his  narrative  only  to  an  early 
period  in  Edward  Vl.'a  reign — that  is,  from  the  year  1538  to 
1548.  Working  at  this  rate  we  know  not  how  to  hope  that  he 
will  live  to  complete  the  labour  which  he  has  boldly  undertaken, 
and  for  the  adequate  completion  of  which  he  is  well  furnished 
with  the  most  essential  qualities— diligence,  love  of  truth,  habits 
of  patient  research,  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  deep  sym- 
pathy with  it  in  its  higher  aspects.  For  impartiality  Mr.  Dixon 
would  doubtless  be  loth  to  claim  much  credit,  if  by  that  term  be 
meant  the  false  liberality  which,  discerning  how  much  might  be  said 

•  Wtlnry  of  the  Church  of  K« gland  from  the  Abolition  of  the  Roma* 
Juritdiction.  Bv  Richard  Watsou  Dixon,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Hayton, 
Honorary  Canon" of  Carlisle.  Vol.  II.  Henry  VMl.  A.D.  1538-1549; 
Kdward  VI.  a.d.  1547-1548.    London :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1881. 
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both  sides  of  an  important  question,  is  slow  to  commit  the  writer 
either  of  them  without  reserve.  Beyond  a  doubt  our  author 
5W3  his  national  Church  from  what  iucant  phraseology  would  be 
lied  "  an  Anglican  standpoint."  lie  is  proud  of  her  primitive 
iependence,  and  not  unwilling  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  re- 
very  of  her  liberties  from  the  grasp  of  usurpation,  whether  exer- 
ted by  a  foreign  prelate  or  a  temporal  ruler.  The  result  of  the 
iglish  Beforniation  is  with  him  little  belter  than  the  exchange  of 
e  hard  master  for  another ;  so  that  in  Henry  VIII.,  in  Crumwel,  in 
e  courtiers  of  Edward  VI.,  he  tinds  no  more  to  praise  than  in  a 
regory  VII.  or  Innocent  HI.  But  here  we  are  glad  to  observe  a 
irked  improvement  both  in  tone  and  spirit  in  this  second  volume 
contrasted  with  the  first.  Passages  there  were  in  the  former 
ok,  written  with  so  much  bitterness  of  feeling  against  the  over- 
aring  tyrants  and  timid  slaves  of  Henry  VIII. 'a  reign,  that  we 
uld  not  he  p  asking  Mr.  Dixon  what  useful  end  they  were  likely 
answer  ;  we  even  deemed  them  a  little  unbecoming  the  positiou 
one  who  is  the  incumbent  of  a  parish,  and  in  some  sort  a  dig- 
tary  of  the  Church.  We  do  not  imagine  that  he  was  moved  by 
r  remonstrances,  but  rather  by  bis  own  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
inga.  Certain  it  is  that  in  the  second  volume  his  tone  is  widely 
Hereof,  under  provocations  at  least  as  great.  Even  when,  in  its 
re  but  silent  course,  a  just  judgment  had  overtaken  that  great 
insgressor  Thomas  Crumwel ;  when  in  the  net  he  had  made  for 
hers — a  Bill  of  Attainder — bis  own  feet  were  at  length  taken  ; 
ere  is  no  undue  exultation  over  the  wretched  man's  fate,  but 
ther  a  tinge  of  natural  compassion  for  a  fall  so  sudden  and  so 
Tible.  "  A  revolutionist  who  is  nothing  but  a  revolutionist — 
;e  a  conqueror  who  depends  only  on  his  sword— must  go  on  or 
rish."  Such  is  the  suthcient  moral  of  that  unhappy  career. 
The  special  subject  of  the  second  volume  is  the  suppression  of 
e  monastic  houses,  great  and  small.  Mr.  Dixon  points  out  that 
e  details  of  that  momentous  revolution  have  never  yet  been 
ought  together,  and  he  has  had  to  collect  his  materials  from 
my  scattered  sources,  chiefly  from  unpublished  State  papers, 
srtainly  the  tale  is  monotonous  and  fraught  with  sadness,  but  it 
right  for  us  to  realize  the  fact  that  those  leviathans  of  sacrilege — 
e  Russells,  the  Audleys,  the  Seymours,  and  the  Dudleys— only 
ipropriated  on  a  large  scale  spoils  that  were  shared  more  or 
js  by  almost  every  gentle  famiJy  in  the  kingdom.  If,  as  has 
en  sometimes  observed,  the  houses  of  those  who  were  enriched 
'  the  estates  of  the  monasteries  were  soon  made  desolate,  the  punish- 
sut  must  have  extended  more  widely  than  is  usually  supposed, 
xlesiastics,  for  the  most  part,  kept  their  hands  clean  from  this  pol- 
tion.  Kitcbin  of  Llandaft'  stands  pretty  much  alone  under  this 
il  imputation.  Cranmer  made  "  a  good  pennyworth  "  of  Kirk- 
tll,  the  gem  of  the  yet  limpid  Aire.  Thirlby  took  a  single 
inor  from  Westminster  when  he  passed  on  from  that  short-lived 
3  to  Norwich.  Most  of  the  other  exchanges  (usually  of  gold  for 
aas)  were  forced  on  the  bishops  at  every  vacancy  up  to  the  very 
we  of  Elizabeth's  reign:  so  that  before  Bishop  Andrewes  was 
eferred  to  Chichester  in  1605,  he  had  already  thrice  refused  a 
shopric  on  terms  which  his  conscience  abhorred.  It  is  seasonable 
be  reminded  by  our  author  that  what  was  popularly  called  the 
ft  of  an  abbey  from  the  king  included  not  the  lands,  but  only 
e  site  and  so  much  of  the  monastic  buildings  as  Crumwel's 
sitors  left  standing  after  they  had  seized  the  plate  and  jewels, 
d  had  sold  the  very  lead  from  the  roof.  In  some  cases,  however, 
en  this  was  a  noble  gift,  a9,  for  example,  the  fields  and  gardens 
anted  to  Lord  Russell,  which  extended  from  Covent  Garden 
Tthward  as  far  as  what  is  now  Euaton  Square ;  sometimes  it  was 
but  slight  value.  We  commend  to  our  readers  the  weary  catalogue 
■poilera  of  the  monasteries  compiled  by  Mr.  Dixon's  care,  and 
ngratulate  those  who  find  no  ancestor  of  their  own  on  the  in- 
spicious  roll  of  these  "  new  monastics." 

I  he  political  and  civil  events  of  the  times  arc  touched  with  a 
[ht  hand,  and  are  fairly  enough  regarded  as  familiar  to  Mr. 
ixon's  readers.  Thus  a  single  clause  despatches  the  sorry  storv 
the  King's  fifth  consort—"  By  this  time  Catherine  Howard  had 
enged  the  former  wives  of  Henry  ";  and  nothing  seems  to  tempt 

I  author  from  this  judicious  parsimony  save  the  desire  to  cast  a 
Tt  at  the  very  vulnerable  ■mow  of  Mr.  1'roudo,  the  only 
fender  that  Henry  VIII.  has  found,  or  is  likely  to  Bud,  in  our  day. 
r.  Dixon's  summary  of  that  monarch's  character  and  its  inlluence 

those  about  him  is  written  thoughtfully,  and  affords  an  adequate 
ecinien  of  his  style  when  at  its  best : — 

Henry  woi  indeed  the  man  who  was  fittest  to  direct  the  revolution  of  the 
:h  against  the  poor.  Hi*  stupendous  will  was  unified  by  certain  primary 
(1  unfailing  instincts  ;  his  lleree  temper  would  brook  the  dnnination  of  no 
man  beintf.  The  subtlest  flattery  failed  to  insinuate  itself  into  him,  the 
URbtlest  iptrltegot  no  hold  upon  him  j  arduous  or  splendid  services  awoke 
him  no  sentiment  of  royal  confidence.  The  proud  Wol.ey,  the  astute 
umwel,  to  whom  la  succ^-slon  he  seemed  lo  bars  abdicated  his  klflglbJp, 
ind  that  they  had  no  moro  power  over  him  (ban  the  last  dlmr  Whom 
hsd  enriched.  When  ho  met  with  a  conscience  that  re«i-ded  his  enor- 
ties  hht  resentment  Ml  implacable.  .  .  .  The  well  known  lltien- 
tntiof  this  monarch  expressed  his  character.  That  Inr-e  and  swelling 
>w,  on  Which  the  clouds  of  wrath  and  the  line,  of  hardness  nlgfel 
me  forth  at.  an v  moment;  those,  steep  and  ferocious  eves;  that  small, 

II  mouth,  close  buttoned,  ss  if  to  prevent  the  M plows  of  perpetual 
oler  j  these  Rive  the  physiognomy  of  a  remarkable  man,  but  not  of  11 
Mt  man.  There  is  no  noble  history  written  in  them;  and  though  well 
■med,  they  lack  the  clearness  of  linn  which  has  often  traced  in  a  home 
r  visage  the  residence  of  a  lofty  Intellect.  A  crest,  tyrant  tries  the 
tureof  men  ;  nor  have  we,  the  right,  if  we  witness,  to  exult  over  the 
sctscle  of  the  humiliations,  the  frailties,  or  the  crimes  of  those  whose 
irs,  whose  rapidity,  whose  arrogance  were  excited  by  such  a  sovereign 

Henry.      Under  him  all  were  distorted,  all  were  ,„*■.    v   r  ,     ,h  <■< 
would  have  been.     It  II  the  last  baseness  of  tyranny  not  to  iier- 


ceivc  genius.  Of  Seneca  and  of  I.ucan  the  slaughterer  was  Nero.  Henry 
the  Eighth  laid  the  foundations  of  his  revolution  in  the  English  Erasmus, 
and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  ill  the  English  Petrarch. 

This  is  good  vigorous  writing,  but  we  fear  that  the  gallant 
Surrey  made  a  very  English  Petrarch  indeed.  Sir  Thomas  More 
lacked  but  the  delicate  grace  of  Erasmus  to  be  his  equal  in  wit 
and  scholarship,  as  he  infinitely  surpassed  Erasmus  in  courage  and 
firmness  of  purpose. 

"We  could  more  readily  allow'  the  benefit  of  the  excuse  suggested 
by  Mr.  Dixon  in  the  above  extract  for  Archbishop  Cranmer,  if  he 
had  maintained  consistency  and  independence  in  the  two  succeed- 
ing reigns.  But  we  fear  that  Dean  Hook's  picture  of  the  man  is 
far  more  exact  than  any  that  our  author's  tenderness  would  permit 
liini  to  draw.  Cranmer  seems  to  have  been  the  ever-ready  tool  of 
men  far  worse  than  himself — of  the  Protector  Somerset  and  then  of 
Dudley  Duke  of  Northumberland,  no  less  than  of  Crumwel  and 
his  master.  Mr.  Dixon  clearly  looks  onward  with  dismay  to  the 
tale  he  will  have  hereafter  to  report  of  those  recantations  by  the 
Primate  at  Oxford  which  so  sorely  tried  Dean  Hook's  honest  and 
robust  temperament.  While  relating  the  terrible  circumstances 
of  Anne  Aslrew's  death,  at  which  Shaxtor,  the  degraded  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  had  to  preach  a  sermon  which  was  to  be  his  own  public 
act  of  penance,  we  re  id  that  "be  was  the  first  English  bishop  that 
had  ever  made  so  pitiab'e  a  public  figure  " ;  would  he  had  been  the 
last!  Not  but  that  Cranmer  could  use  brave  words  enough  on 
safe  occasions,  but  it  must  be  to  persons  considerably  his  inferiors 
in  rank.  He  had  a  dispute,  for  instance,  with  the  prebendaries  of 
the  neiv  foundation  at  Canterbury,  and  takes  the  opportunity, 
when  writing  to  Crumwel,  by  way  of  whetting  (if  there  were  any 
need)  the  Vicegerent's  insatiable  greed,  to  advise  the  suppression  of 
the  whole  order.  "  Experience  has  long  shown  that  prebendaries 
are  a  set  of  men  that  spend  their  time  in  idleness.  A  prebendary 
is  commonly  neither  a  learner  nor  a  teacher,  but  a  good  viander. 
The  beginning  of  prebendaries  was  proposed  for  the  maintenance 
of  good  learning  and  good  conversation ;  and  so  were  religious 
men  [i.e.  monks].  But  the  one  state  is  as  much  abused  as  the 
other;  they  may  perish  together."  Mr.  Dixon's  comment  on  this 
precious  counsel  is  probably  intended  for  members  of  the  Cathedral 
Commission:  "  to  a  later  age  there  was  left  the  happy  device  of 
exploding  the  substance  and  retaining  the  name  of  the  disputed 
dignity."  Though  prebendaries  (now  so  called  a  non  pirebendo) 
can  be  no  longer  vianders,  most  of  us  know  a  few  Cathedral 
precincts  wherein  sacred  learning  yet  lingers,  not  as  yet  dis- 
endowed. Only,  after  such  language  as  this,  let  us  hear  no  more 
of  Cranmer  being  an  unwilling  or  appalled  spectator  of  the  Church 
rebbery  which  he  thus  absolutely  invites. 

Stephen  Gardiner  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  attract  the  largest 
share  of  our  author's  esteem,  and  that  for  a  reason  which  none  can 
deem  inconsiderable.  lie  believes  that  "  wily  Winchester"  (Fox 
was  great  at  alliteration,  if  at  nothing  else)  was  the  only  public 
man  in  that  generation  who  knew  his  own  mind  and  kept  to  it. 
Connected  with  Henry  through  Elizabeth  of  York  bis  mother,  in 
some  sinistrous  way,  Gardiner  grew  up  at  Court  as  a  sort  of  un- 
recognized cousin,  and  learnt  early  the  art  of  walking  warily  on  a 
slippery  path.  Being  the  elder  man,  and  not  the  less  able,  he 
probably  moulded  Henry's  mind  when  the  rejection  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy  with  him  was  transformed  from  a  mere  poli- 
tical convenience  into  a  wholesome  and  necessary  doctrine.  It 
is  hard  to  believe  that  any  patriotic  Englishman,  whether 
priest  or  laic,  could  contemplate  unmoved  the  tyrannical  usur- 
pations and  intolerable  exactions  of  the  Papal  see,  which  had 
never,  save  for  less  than  live  years  (a.d.  1154-9),  been  filled 
by  B  native  of  our  island.  All  orders  of  the  clergy  paid  to 
name  the  first-fruits,  which  then  really  represented  the  first 
year's  income.  Every  year  (even  the  first,  when  they  re- 
ceived nothing)  the  tenths  went  the  same  way ;  English  bishop- 
rics and  great  preferments  were  reserved,  often  in  plurality, 
for  foreign,  chielly  for  Italian,  priests  ;  all  monnstic  houses,  nil 
friaries,  were  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  No  more 
popular  act  was  over  carried  out  than  the  abrogation  of  these  in- 
tolerable burdens;  mid  in  this  work  Gardiner  went  heartily  with 
bis  royal  master.  The  bitter  enmity  which  had  ever  subsisted 
between  the  8:cular  clergy  and  the  regulars  would  make  him  in- 
dillcTont  to  the  fate  of  those  who  had  long  been  thorns  in  tho 
bishops'  side  ;  but  a  change  in  the  doctrine  of  tho  Church  ho  re- 
sisted to  the  uttermost;  UN  denial  of  TransubsUntiation  in  tho 
■acred  elements  seemed  to  him  nothing  less  than  a  formal  renounc- 
ing of  tho  whole  Christian  faith.  |w  that  faith,  as  understood 
by  him,  he  endured  imprisonment  throughout  Kdward  VI.  s  reign, 
and,  if  the  necessity  had  boon  laid  upon  him,  hi-  would  not  havo 
refused  to  die.  When  wo  come  to  Mary's  reign  Mr.  Dixon  may  find 
it  harder  to  vindicate  (iardiner's  entire  consistency.  He  had  again 
to  submit  to  the  supremacy  of  Home,  and  that  not  only  as  0110  of  the 
chief  prolate*  of  England,  but  as  Chancellor  of  the.  realm  and  vir- 
tually Prime  Minister.  Vet  oven  then,  it  must  bo  remembered, 
he  opposed  the  Spanish  mutch  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  ;  and,  so 
long  as  ho  lived,  tho  demon  of  persecution  was  kept  fast  bound. 
Tho  guilt  of  exciting  the  unhappy  (/neon  to  tho  deeds  of  blood 
which  havo  made  her  narno  a  byword  of  infamy  rests,  not  with 

Gardiner,  but  with  tb«  Spanish  counsellors  who  came  over  with 
Philip,  and  wo  far  wo  must  add  with  Cardinal  Polo,  whoso  well- 
nigh  unparalleled  misfortunes  have  procured  for  Ins  memory  en 
indulgence  which,  on  his  own  merits,  ho  could  hardly  lay  claim  to. 

Every  page  o|  this  Volume  contains  fresh  materials  for  tho  Ins- 
tor;.-  Of  the  critics.1  oraof  which  it  treats,  and  enhances  our  respect 
for  tho  writer's  industry  and  sound  judgment.    Among  tho  latoit 
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of  (ho  events  recorded  is  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the 
draft  of  the  greatest  by  fur  of  the  productions  of  the  English  Re- 
formation— the  first  Prayer-book  of  Edward  VI.,  tho  work  of  a 
Commission  sitting  at  Windsor  Castle,  consisting  of  6ix  bishops 
and  six  doctors,  with  the  Primate  at  their  head.  Of  these  divines 
Mr.  Dixon  truly  says,  "They  had  good  models  and  good  sources 
of  principles,  and  tho  researches  of  the  present  great  school 
of  liturgical  writers  have  proved  that  they  neither  feared  nor  wore 
unable  to  ascend  to  the  highest  Christian  antiquity  in  search  of 
purity.''  To  this  most  just  conclusion  he  is  led  by  a  careful  review 
of  the  ancient  sources  to  which  the  Commissioners  resorted, 
which  were  chielly,  though  not  exclusively,  tho  liturgies  of  the 
Latin  Church.  From  Leo  the  Great  (a.d  440-461),  whose  "  Tome  " 
did  such  good  service  at  the  Fourth  General  ( Council,  and  who  seems 
to  have  first  revised  Collects  of  an  earlier  date,  Mr.  Dixon  passes  in 
review  tho  Sacramentaries  of  Gelasius  (a.d.  492-496)  and  of  Gregory 
tho  Great  (a.d.  590-604).  Then  from  the  Roman  Service-book,  as 
modilied  by  Gregory  VII.  (a.d.  1073-10S5),  ho  comes  to  Cardinal 
Quignon's  Breviary  of  1535,  purged  as  it  was  too  thoroughly  to  be 
cordially  accepted  by  tho  Church  of  Home,  and  so  at  length  to  the 
Tridentiue  Breviary  of  1 568.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  Mr.  Dixon's  discussion  of  the  whole  subject,  especially 
his  clear  contention  that  the  Canonical  Hours  were  from  tirst  to 
last  a  monastic  arrangement,  rather  interfering  with  and  confusing 
the  order  of  public  service  in  parish  churches. 

In  our  examination  of  his  former  volume  we  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  our  author  on  certain  mannerisms  and  tricks  of  style, 
which  seemed  incongruous  in  a  serious  work  like  the  present.  We 
cannot  say  that  the  second  volume  is  quite  free  from  this  class  of 
faults,  yet  they  are  less  frequently  met  with  than  before.  There  is 
in  Mr.  Dixon  a  certain  dry  humour  which  tempers  his  natural  in- 
dignation when  he  has  to  describe  acts  of  flagrant  wickedness,  and 
which  sometimes  seems  'a  little  out  of  place.  The  exploits  of 
London  and  Legli  and  Layton,  the  tools  of  tyranny  who  visited  the 
monasteries,  their  rapacity,  their  falsehood,  their  vile  hypocrisy,  are 
told  in  a  mock-heroic  strain  which  we  could  not  quite  enjoy.  But 
the  author  is  master  of  a  species  of  irony  so  subtle  that  we  hardly 
know  at  times  whether  he  is  in  jest  or  earnest.  At  whom  is  he 
poking  fun  iu  the  following  passage  ?  Not  surely  at  Leland,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  a  characteristic  note  of  time  or 
place  which,  but  for  his  ill-requited  zeal,  would  have  been  swept 
away  from  memory  : — 

No  sooner  were  the  monasteries  destroyed  and  their  libraries  scattered  to 
the  winds  (ban  the  great  antiquarian  age  was  begun.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1545  John  Leland  presented  Ins  Mew  Tear's  Gift  *o  the  King.  This 
unhappy  man,  a  clergyman,  one  of  that  inexplicable  race  who  haunt  old 
libraries,  crawl  around  mouldering  walls,  dwell  among  tombs,  and  for  no 
earthly  advantage  lose  their  youth,  their  eyes,  their  nerves,  in  poring  over 
the  various  relics  of  departed  ages  ;  who  hold  a  life  to  be  well  spent  iu  clear- 
ing an  inscription  or  rectitying  a  date  ;  who  maintain  that  what  is  old  is 
venerable  ;  and  who  sometimes  publish  a  book  at  the  cost  of  their  substance, 
that  they  may  preserve  some  portion  of  the  past  from  the  devouring  vitality 
of  the  present. 

It  is  a  little  too  bad  to  laugh  at  those  harmless  enthusiasts  who 
supply  the  rough  materials  which  are  built  up  into  a  fabric  such  as 
this  lair  history.  We  observe  that  Mr.  Dixon  has  appended  an 
index,  which  might  be  made  more  complete,  to  serve  both  his 
■volumes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  so  unusual  a  course  is  not,  designed 
to  prepare  us  for  much  delay  in  bringing  out  future  instalments  of 
his  work.  "We  believe  that  Mr.  Dixon  is  already  well  advanced 
in  middle  life,  and  his  task  is  hard  and  tedious.  It  would  be 
sad— we  must  say  it  once  more — if  his  labours,  like  Macaulay's, 
should  be  broken  oil' in  the  midst,  through  a  miscalculation  of  the 
powers  of  human  endurance,  or  wilful  blindness  to  the  flight  of 
time. 


A  MODERN  GREEK  NOVEL.* 

rrMIE  War  of  Liberation  is  to  a  Greek  of  to-day  what  the 
-L  defeat  of  the  Persians  was  to  his  forefathers — a  reminiscence 
of  glorious  achievements  and  an  incitement  to  further  etlbrts  in 
the  cause  of  national  freedom.  An  appeal  to  the  memory  of  the 
brave  men  who  fell  at  Marathon  was  a  rhetorical  device  of  sure 
and  certain  effect  in  ancient  Athens,  as  we  know  from  the  speeches 
of  their  orators  ;  and  their  modem  descendants  are  equally  safe  in 
alluding  to  the  massacro  of  Scio,  the  sieges  of  Missolonghi,  or 
indeed  to  almost  any  of  the  events  that  marked  tho  phases  of  the 
memorable  strugglo  that  lasted  from  1S21  to  1S27.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  between  the  two  cases.  The  speakers  who 
descanted  on  Marathon  iu  the  days  of  Philip  of  Macedon  appealed 
to  memories  which  had  become  almost  as  vague  and  distant  as 
those  of  the  Spanish  Armada  are  to  Englishmen.  Memories  of 
tho  War  of  Liberation,  however,  are  still  as  real  to  Greeks  as 
those  of  the  Napoleonic  campaigns  in  Prussia  are  to  Germans. 
There  must  be  old  men  still  living  whose  childish  recollections 
recall  the  daily  danger  of  death  and  outrage  in  which  the  whole 
natiou  lived  for  nearly  seven  years.  We  in  England  have  totally 
forgotten  the  enthusiasm  for  Greece  that  was  kiniled  during  that 
period.  We  had  then  not  long  escaped  from  a  threatened  invasion 
of  our  own  country  :  th )  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  had  actually  seen  the  sails  of  the  French  men-of-war;  and 
some,  as  we  have  heard  an  old  lady  relate,  had  even  beheld 
the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  crew  of  an  English  fishing-boat 
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transferred  to  the  deck  of  a  French  frigate,  whilo  the  gallant 
defenders  of  tho  hamlet  were  running  in  all  directions  to  rind 
the  key  of  the  battery.  In  consequence,  the  cause  of  Greece 
had  warm  goodwill  in  England,  and  when,  in  1823,  Lord  Milton, 
as  chairman  of  tho  London  Greek  Committee,  spoke  of  "the 
sublime  spectacle  of  a  nation  awakening  into  light  and  free- 
dom," he  appealed  to  feelings  born  of  an  imminent  peril  at 
home  that  was  still  fresh  in  tho  minds  of  everybody.  Byron, 
again,  whoso  popularity  was  then  at  its  height,  had  made  the 
beauty  and  desolation  of  Greece,  tho  bravery  of  her  sons,  and  the 
cruelty  of  her  oppressors,  the  theme  of  almost  every  poem  that  he 
had  written,  and  probably  did  more  than  all  the  other  Philhellenes 
put  together  in  stirring  up  tho  interest  of  his  countrymen.  The 
result  was  an  immense  enthusiasm.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  these  affairs  have  become  matters,  not  of  personal 
recollection,  but  of  history.  It  needs  some  little  research  to 
become  acquainted  with  them.  Even  the  poetry  of  Byron  is 
not  read  or  admired  as  it  used  to  be ;  and  the  incidents  of  the 
last  few  months  of  his  life,  his  unselfish  sacrifice  of  such  fortune 
as  he  had  to  give,  the  sound  common-sense  of  his  advice  to  the 
Greek  Committee  and  their  proteges,  his  own  departure  for 
Greece, 

Oil  fiuir  en  he'ro3  son  immortel  ennui  ; 

and  his  death  at  Missolonghi,  make  but  little  impression  on  the  pre- 
sent generation.  Moreover,  the  cause  of  suffering  nationalities  has 
become  a  little  hackneyed  since  those  days.  Tbe  "  revolutionary 
principle  "  which  alarmed  the  plenipotentiaries  at  Verona  in  1822, 
and  made  them  refuse  admission  to  the  Greek  envoys,  has  taken 
wider  and  wider  sweeps,  and  our  active  sympathies  have  been 
enlisted  by  turns  for  Poles,  Italians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  and 
Bulgarians,  so  that  we  have  well-nigh  forgotten  our  first  friends  in 
that  direction.  The  Greeks  themselves,  too,  have  done  much  to 
change  our  friendliness  into  indillerence,  if  not  into  positive  dis- 
like. The  spectacle  of  their  internal  dissensions  has  not  been 
edifying,  and  the  insecurity  to  life  and  property  that  once  sub- 
sisted there,  of  which  the  most  terrible  instance  was  the  murder 
of  the  English  travellers  at  Marathon  in  1 870,  has  made  us  regard 
their  attempt  at  self-government  as  something  very  like  a  failure, 
and  has  inclined  us  to  accept  the  brilliant  paradoxes  of  Le  Itoi 
des  Montagues  and  La  Grace  Contetnporaine  as  an  impartial 
account  of  modern  Greece. 

M.  Gennadi  us,  the  translator  of  Loukis  Laras,  has  been  too 
long  resident  in  England  not  to  be  well  aware  of  these  senti- 
ments ;  and  he  must  have  rejoiced  greatly,  as  a  Greek  patriot, 
v/hen  the  publication  of  M.  Bikelas's  work — which  first  saw  the 
light  in  an  Athenian  serial  called  the  Ilestia — gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  other  side.  For  such  a  purpose  nothing 
could  have  been  selected  better  than  "  lieminiscences  of  a  Chiote 
Merchant  during  the  War  of  Independence."  Such  a  subject 
takes  the  reader  out  of  the  noise  and  dust  of  modern  politics  into 
a  period  where  sympathy  is  sure  to  be,  as  heretofore,  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  ;  and  where,  without  fear  of  accusations  of  partiality, 
the  writer  can  exhibit  them  at  their  best  and  the  Turks  at  their 
worst.  The  form,  too,  is  admirably  suited  to  the  end  in  view. 
An  historical  essay,  or  a  controversial  pamphlet,  would  have  been 
far  less  effective  than  this  simple  story  of  suffering  which  suggests 
so  much,  while  it  says  so  little.  The  Romans  A'ationaux  of 
MM.  Erckmann-Chatriau  have  doubtless  served  as  a  model  to 
M.  Bikelas,  as  his  translator  admits.  But  he  is  no  servile  imitator. 
He  tells  his  story  with  a  natural  freshness  that  is  thoroughly 
original,  and,  by  making  his  hero  admit  at  the  outset  that  personal 
bravery  is  not  his  strong  point,  he  suggests  very  adroitly  the 
cruelty  of  the  Turks  in  persecuting  such  defenceless  persons, 
Loukis  thus  excuses  himself  for  not  having  borne  arms  in  the 
struggle  for  independence : — 

While  thus  narrating  the  ups  and  downs  of  my  life,  I  owe  it  to  you.  my 
good  reader,  to  make  you  more  familiar  witli  my  own  humble  self.  It  i* 
necessary  1  should  confess  to  you,  in  all  sincerity  and  humility,  why  and 
wherefore  I  was  neither  morally  nor  physically  fit  to  act  then  as  I  should 
now  expect  that  my  children  would  act  under  similar  circumstances.  Thi* 
confession  will  not  exalt  me  in  your  eyes,  but  my  intention  is  not  to  mis- 
lead you  by  making  myself  appear  better  than  I  was  or  am  now. 

I  said  both  morally  and  physically.  The  sad  truth  is,  that  I  am  weakly 
in  body,  and  I  have  "never  been  able  to  forget,  in  the  presence  of  cither 
men  or  women,  the  smallness  of  my  stature  ;  being  conscious  of  it,  I  labour 
constantly  under  the  impression  that  others  also  remark  it.  Even  now, 
although'  I  enjoy  the  consideration  of  my  felloiv-countrymcn,  although  I 
often  preside  at  their  meetings — perhaps  because  only  of  my  advanced  age, 
or  because  of  their  kindness  towards  me — I  confess  I  can  never  get  tbe 
better  of  the  constraint  which  the  sense  of  my  diminutiveness  begets  within 
me.  And,  after  all,  I  am  now  in  good  health  ;  but,  until  I  grew  up  into 
manhood,  the  infirmity  of  my  constitution  rendered  my  bodily  appearance 
still  more  insignificant.  Besides,  boys  were  not  then  reared  up  as  they 
are  now.  Neither  at  school  nor  afterwards  had  I  any  opportunity  for  bodily 
exercise. 

Thus,  being  small  in  stature  and  feeble,  •while  in  Pappa  Flouti's  school  I 
had  become  the  butt  of  my  schoolfellows' jokes,  and  later  in  the  khan  at 
Smyrna  I  passed  by  a  nickname  of  Loukis  the  Mite.  All  this,  coupled 
w  ith  my  own  humble  appreciation  of  my  powers,  was  surely  not  calculated 
to  develop  witbin  me  a  heroic  turn  of  mind. 

The  speaker  is  no  doubt  a  real  person,  but  the  translator  admits 
that  the  notes  given  by  him  to  M.  Bikelas  were  of  the  most  meagre 
description.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  other  narratives 
may  have  been  used  to  supplement  his,  and  that  the  incidents 
of  "the  escape  from  Scio  may  have  really  occurred  to  some  of  the 
fugitives.  The  story  begins  in  1S21,  when  Loukis  and  his  father 
are  residing  as  traders  at  Smyrna.  His  mother  and  sisters  had 
staved  behind  in  Scio,  and  when  the  first  rumours  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Greece  reached  Smyrna,  and  signs  of  Turkish  reprisals 
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ecame  apparent,  they  managed  to  make  their  escape  on  board 
schooner  flying  the  Russian  flag,  and  reached  their  native  island 
,i  safety.    In  March  1822  they  left  the  principal  town,  where 
aev  had  hitherto  lived,  and  sought  refuge  in  their  tower  in  the 
ountry.   One  morning  they  saw  the  Turkish  fleet  bearing  down  on 
he  island,  and  the  insurgent  fleet  in  full  flight.    They  felt  that  the 
anger  they  had  so  long  apprehended  had  come  at  last,  and  they 
eld  a  council  with  their  neighbours  in  the  little  village  church 
s  to  what  should  be  done.    They  determined  to  seek  the  western 
oast  of  the  island,  opposite  Psara,  whence  they  hoped  to  be 
escued.    So  they  buried  their  plate  in  two  sacks  in  the  garden, 
nd  set  forth.    After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  they  reached 
he  coast,  where  they  found  a  vast  crowd  of  fugitives  already 
ssembled.    There  were  no  boats,  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
lard.    So  they  continued  their  journey  to  Mesta,  and  there  rested 
i  while.    No  Turks  were  to  be  seen,  and  they  began  to.hope  that 
he  persecution  had  ceased ;  when  one  morning  Adriana,  their 
lurse's  daughter,  rushed  in,  pale   and  dishevelled,  exclaiming 
I  Fly !  hide  I "     An  old  woman  hid  them  in  a  stable,  while 
I he  Turks  pillaged,  slew,  or  made  captives  of  all  the  fugitives 
jhey  could  discover.     Every  moment  they  feared  that  their 
letreat  would  be  found   out ;    but   at  last  the  Turks  went 
(way,  and  a  captain  offered  to  give  them  a  passage.  For 
jhe  exciting  incidents  that  befel  during  the  embarkation,  which 
I  he  Turks  discovered  at  the  last  moment  and  tried  to  pre- 
jent,  and  the  sad  end  of  poor  Adriana,  who  drowned  herself 
In  the  voyage  rather  than  survive  her  shame,  we  must  refer 
lur  readers  to  the  book  itself.    The  incidents  are  not  particu- 
larly new,  but  they  are  told  with  a  dramatic  force  and  a  simple 
I  athos  that  make3  the  reader  feel  that  he  has  before  him  a  true 
I  escription  of  what  real  persons  underwent.    The  fugitives  could 
lot  be  received  at  Psara,  so  they  were  taken  on  to  Mykonos, 
whence,  after  wandering  from  island  to  mainland  and  mainland  to 
Ifland,  they  settled  themselves  at  Tinos.    The  father  had  mean- 
while died,  and  Loukis  found  himself  the  sole  support  of  his 
jiother  and  sisters.    A  lucky  chance  threw  in  his  way  a  relic  of 
jheir  former  stock,  two  cases  of  caps  that  had  been  consigned  from 
loenice  to  their  house  at  Smyrna.    With  the  trifling  capital,  about 
.0/.,  which  they  realized,  and  which  was  preserved  to  him  by  the 
lonesty  of  a  consul,  Loukis  commenced  a  retail  business,  which  in 
few  months  brought  him  in  a  decent  income.    He  had  now  been 
bsent  from  Scio  about  three  years,  and  a  longing  to  go  back  and 
ry  to  recover  the  valuables  that  had  been  buried  under  the 
.pple-tree  in  the  garden  took  possession  of  him.    The  story 
f  his  expedition,  disguised  as  a  peasant  of  Tinos,  his  cap- 
ure  by  the  Turks,  his  liberation,  and  his  return  to  his  old 
tome,  which  he  rinds  occupied  by  the  harem  of  Nejib-Agha, 
.  Turk  of  rank,  is  admirably  told,  and  is  nearly  as  exciting 
s  that  of  the  flight  from  Mesta.    By  the  help  of  his  father's  old 
■ardener,  who  had  taken  service  under  the  new  possessor  of  the 
•roperty,  he  finds  the  valuables  and  conveys  them  in  safety 
o  the  house  of  one  of  his  father's  old  friends.    His  reason 
or  possessing  himself  of  the  hoard  had  been  to  provide  mar- 
iage  portions  for  his  sisters',  but  it  was  destined  to  be  put  to 
.nother  use.    While  loitering  about  the  house  he  had  caught 
ight  of  the  harem,  walking  in  charge  of  a  eunuch.  Among 
he  children  be  had  recognized,  and  been  recognized  by,  his  little 
ousin  Despina,  whom  he  had  last  seen  on  the  day  of  their  flight 
rom  their  old  home.  She  had  just  time  to  whisper,  "  Loukis,  save 
se  !  "    To  leave  her  in  the  lurk's  harem  was  not  to  b<:  thought 
f ;  so  he  set  on  foot  a  negotiation  with  the  Agha  for  the  child's 
ansom.    The  whole  family  treasure  was  absorbed  in  the  trans- 
ction,  but  Despina  was  set  at  liberty,  and  she  returned  in  safety 
rith  Loukis  to  Tinos.    Need  we  add  that  in  a  few  yean  lie 
tarried  her.    Here  the  story  breaks  off  somewhat  abruptly.  With 
he  end  of  Loukis's  sufferings,  however,  the  author's  intention  had 
een  realized.    He  had  written  them  down  because  ho  feared  lest 
lis  grandchildren — 

Vi  11  not  ea'ily  realize  with  wh«t  sacrifice*  nnrl  what  torture  their  wcll- 
eing  awl  our  national  regeneration  li.iw  ln-<  n  purchased.  Therefore  I 
boil  Id  wi«h  that  more  of  the  survivors  of  that,  time  would  write  their 
letnoirn.  For  out  of  the  history  of  individuals  that  of  nations  it  formed  ; 
nd  the  history  of  (J rook  regeneration  does  not  consist  alone  of  the  mighty 
seds  of  our  champions  hy  M-a  ind  hy  lurid,  hut  alo  of  the  pei  •-.  •  ut  ions, 
he  massacre.,  the  outrages  on  defenceless  (1iid  w  -ak  creatures  ;  lle  ir  stead 
istness  amidst  misfortunes ;  their  faith  in  God,  which  ,tr<  ngtheucd  and 
ltimately  realized,  though  it  he  partially,  our  hopes  of  a  heller  future. 

M.  (Jennadins  has  done  the  work  of  translation  with  excellent 
astc,  and  nn  almost  complete  mastery  of  our  language.  Indeed, 
ve  have  only  discovered  one  grammatical  error,  lie  appear*  to 
hink  that  "  news  "  is  a  plural  noun;  and,  when  ho  says  (11.  20) 
hat  "news  circulated,"  he  adds,  "  they  went  often  fal.se.'  lie  has 
ddod  a  useful  preface,  (riving  nu  account  of  modern  (Jreek 
iteraturo,  and  a  Ii«t  of  the  other  works  of  M.  IVikelas,  who,  be- 
ides  original  productions,  has  translated  several  plays  of  Slmk- 
peare.  It  appears  that  Louhi*  T.<trtt*  has  been  already  translated 
nto  French,  Italian,  (ionium,  and  llauish.  At  the  end  of  tbj 
tory  we  find  a  few  notes  contributed  by  the  translator,  which 
orroborate,  from  well-known  historical  sources,  the  statements 
nd  allusions  in  the  text.  They  aro  van  adroitly  pat  togother, 
nd  will  bo  found  most  serviceable  by  renders  whoso  knowledge  of 
he  War  of  Independence  h  is  become  rather  rusty,  and  who  urn;, 
hink  the  statements  in  the  text  exaggerated. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

MR.  HENRY  COPPEE'S  title-page  hardly  gives  a  true  idea 
of  the  contents  of  his  two  unpretentious  volumes  (1).  They 
really  contain  an  outline  of  Spanish  history  from  the  Roman 
Conquest  to  the  surrender  of  Granada,  about  one-half  of  the  space 
being  occupied  with  a  somewhat  fuller  account  of  the  Mahometan 
conquest  and  empire.  The  consequence  is  that  the  latter  is 
somewhat  meagre  and,  if  not  exactly  incomplete,  yet  too  compact, 
too  much  of  a  summary  for  the  real  interest  and  importance  of  the 
subject.  Few  periods  of  medioeval  history  are  more  profoundly 
interesting,  more  instructive  as  throwing  light  on  a  most  critical 
period,  a  most  important  element  in  the  life  of  the  modern  world, 
than  the  invasion,  ascendency,  and  fall  of  the  Spanish  Moors.  The 
rapid  development  and  decay  of  Islam  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
incidents  in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  no  part  of  that  singular 
episode  is  more  striking'  or  contributes  more  to  explain  and  illus- 
trate the  greatness  and  the  weakness  of  Mahometanism  than  the 
story  of  the  Spanish  Caliphate.  To  render  the  latter  intelligible  in 
itself,  still  more  to  explain  its  general  significance,  its  bearing  on 
the  character  and  fortunes  of  Mahometanism  at  large,  would 
require  a  much  larger  space,  a  much  fuller  treatment,  than  Mr. 
Coppee's  method  has  allowed.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  part  of  his 
work  is  so  well  done  that  we  cannot  but  wish  that  his  scope 
had  permitted  a  more  ample  and  expansive  handling  of  so  great  a 
theme.  We  cannot  but  close  his  volumes  with  a  certain  sense  of 
disappointment,  the  keener  because  there  is  so  much  for  which  the 
ordinary  reader  will  have  reason  to  be  grateful.  As  a  contribution  to 
the  educational  literature  of  America,  to  the  works  accessible  and 
available  to  the  ordinary  scholar  who  has  but  a  few  years  to  give  to 
the  mastery  of  subjects  not  bearing  on  his  professional  career,  the 
work  is,  we  presume,  all  that  it  could  be.  The  history  of  Spain 
has  a  signal  and  special  interest  for  Americans,  second  only  to  that 
of  England  herself ;  but  there  are  few  European  countries  whose 
history  is  so  imperfectly  known  to  men  of  average  education, 
whether  in  England  or  in  the  States.  Students  in  American 
colleges  and  in  English  Universities  who  have  a  fair  idea  of  the 
course  of  English,  French,  and  German  history,  have  scarcely  more 
than  a  general  conception  of  the  outlines  of  contemporaneous 
events  in  Spain,  chiefly  as  they  bear  on  or  are  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  neighbouring  countries.  Mr.  Coppee  therefore  could 
not,  in  writing  for  such  a  class,  take  for  granted  such  a  know- 
ledge of  the  previous  history  of  the  peninsula  or  of  the  after- 
fortunes  of  the  Moorish  Empire  as  would  have  been  necessary  to 
render  intelligible  a  work  confined  to  the  history  of  the  Arab 
conquest  and  an  account  of  the  Mahometan  civilization  as  there 
developed.  He  has  known  fairly  enough,  no  doubt,  what  he 
might  expect  from  the  public  to  whom  he  appeals,  within  what 
limits  his  demand  upon  their  attention  must  be  confined ;  and, 
though  we  might  wish  that  his  sketch  of  the  barbaric  feuds  be- 
tween the  successive  Gothic  hordes  that  overran  the  peninsula  had 
been  even  briefer  than  it  is — since  no  part  of  the  dullest  and  least 
instructive  period  of  history  is  less  interesting  to  modern  readers — 
we  can  hardly  complain  that  in  a  work  in  which  such  an  outline 
was  necessary  it  occupies  more  than  a  proportionate  space.  What 
was  at  least  equally  essential  and  has  not  been  quite  so  sufficiently 
executed  was  nn  account  of  the  previous  history  of  the  Mahometan 
conquerors,  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  and  characteristics 
which  led  to  the  extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  their  power,  and 
rendered  that  power  after  all  so  unstable  and  so  short-lived. 
The  most  valuable,  and,  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended, 
the  most  instructive,  portion  of  Mr.  Coppee's  work  is  that-  which 
deals  with  the  peculiar  aspect  of  Arabic  civilization  and  literature) 
as  developed  in  Spain.  We  can  certainly  commend  this  part  at 
any  rate  of  the  book  to  the  attention  of  a  class  of  English 
readers  analogous  to  thnt  in  America  for  which  it  was  originally 
Intended — to  tho  fifth  and  sixth  forms  of  our  public  schools,  and 
to  that  multitude  of  general  readers  who  have  not,  or  think 
they  have  not,  leisure  for  any  full  and  lir.st-hand  or  even  second- 
hand study  of  the  obscurer  periods  of  history . 

Some  pa-sages  in  the  /'/•.» rttlinijH  uf  llir  Srrriith  Annual  Con- 
firriur  of  Ann  rirtin  t  '/inrilim  (2),  and  a  clear  but  unfortunately 
brief  article  in  the  Xorlli  Aim-riinn  llirirw  (-,)  throw  light  on  a 
very  painful  phase  in  the  exiting  social  order  of  America — tho 
treatment  of  the  insane.  That  tiealinent  is  bad  enough  even  in 
those  Kuropean  count  l  ies  to  which  American  reformers  direct  tho 
attenti  >ii  and  emulation  of  thoir  compatriots.  The  Boglftsb. 
1  Lunacy  Law  senilis  to  those  who  have  studied  it  about  as  bad  as 
it  v/oll  can  be,  or  would  ho  seem  if  we  did  not  know  how  much 
wor-o  it  was  at  no  very  remote  period.  Yet  Americans  interested 
in  tho  question  look,  ami  justly  look,  to  Knglnud  as  all'ording  by 

comparison  a  model  |o  lli  |\os,  as  a  very  paradise  lor  the  most. 

unhappy  class  of  human  beings,  when  compared  with  I  ho  infernal 
regions  to  which  in  the  States  those  who  have  no  power  of  protect- 
ing themselves  nre  consigned.  In  this  country  there  is  far  too  little 
security  against  the  imprisonment  of  perfectly  sane  nu  n  and  women 
und'  r  c  iiiditious  fur  morn  ci  u.-l ,  upon  the  win  lo,  than  thoso  of  penal 
captivity.    It  is  but  too  easy  for  o>  il-disposec|  persons  to  clap  11 

fi)  ttlttorp qf  iiir  Conqnmtqj  Spain  tgiki  Atoh  Moorti  with a  SkttoA 

«l  llir  Cn  illinium  whit  h  tin  t/ in  hirrnl    im|  fsUHl)  f»f  fil  /."/■/"■.     Ily  Henry 

Coppee.  2  vols.   Boston  1  LitUtf  Brown,  tk  Co.  1881. 
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netlon,  Jtinr  nnil  July,  iB3o  Kdllod  by  V,  It.  Ssnhoro,  IV  Mailt  lkcston  : 
Williams  \  Co.    London  :  Trllhie  r  rV  <  ...  ,>,.. 

(3)  Y'Ac  Xmlli  A  mi  1  innt  Knnw.  Mar.  Ii  i.li.  Now  York  :  Appleton 
&  Co.    London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  , 
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person  of  whom  they  wish  to  get  rid  into  a  lunatic  asylum,  paying 
the  keeper  thereof  a  high  price  to  detain  his  captive,  giving  him 
the  utmost  possible  interest  in  affirming  the  insanity  of  the  victim. 
"We  know  how  little  even  honest  lunacy  doctors  are  to  bo  trusted, 
how  prone  they  are  to  seo  proofs  of  madness  in  everything  like 
individuality  or  eccentricity  of  temper,  and  onco  he  is  imprisoned, 
and  thereby  presumed  to  be  mad,  the  victim's  chance  of  escnpe  j 
rests  entirely  on  the  judgment,  tact,  resolution  of  the  Lunacy 
Commissioners,  who  are  likely  to  be  prepossessed  with  the  con- 
viction of  his  insanity.  Yet  Americans  point,  and  justly  point, 
to  this  as  a  state  of  things  to  which  they  earnestly,  but  very 
hopelessly,  desire  to  approximate.  There  is  simply  no  check- 
whatever  upon  the  imprisonment  of  any  man  or  woman  in  an 
American  asylum.  There  is  no  inspection,  and  the  asylum- 
keepers,  we  are  told,  form  a  league  to  exclude  all  external 
supervision  or  control,  a  trades-union  to  ruin  any  chaplain, 
local  trustee,  or  suboidinate  official  who  shall  presume  to  ! 
disclose  even  to  a  public  authority  the  secrets  of  the  prison- 
house.  The  treatment  of  the  insane  is  as  bad  and  brutal  as 
it  was  in  English  asylums  a  century  ago.  These  are  the  tacts, 
not  as  they  appear  to  us,  but  as  they  are  formally  and  publicly 
stated  over  the  signatures  of  responsible  men  in  the  most  respect- 
able organs  of  American  opinion.  The  facta  given  are  simply 
horrible.  We  read  at  this'  time  of  men  and  women  chained 
naked  in  the  straw,  beaten,  braised,  their  bones  broken  by  the  | 
brutality  of  keepers— as  cur  grandfathers  read  when  first  the  j 
treatment  of  the  insane  was  made  a  subject  of  philanthropic 
effort  in  this  country.  But  we  find,  to  our  utter  amazement,  that 
hardly  an  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  carry  through  the  State 
Legislatures  an  Act  throwing  open  the  asylums  to  public  in- 
spection, nor  are  we  aware  of  a  single  case  in  which  condign 
punishment  has  been  inflicted  on  the  perpetrators  of  these  out- 
rages. Wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  asylums  in 
which  the  worst  of  them  occurred  are  still  under  the  management 
of  the  ofl'enders;  we  are  told,  at  any  rate,  that  there  is  no  check 
whatever,  except  such  as  may  be  imposed  by  local  trustees  upon 
their  own  nominees  and  protege's.  And  it  stands  on  record  that 
witnesses  summoned  to  tell  the  truth  as  to  what  they  themselves 
have  seen  done  within  the  asylum  walls  have  been  threatened  with 
dismissal  should  they  dare  to  fulfil  their  public  duty ;  nay,  that 
their  employers  have  even  presumed  to  speak  of  honour  as  bind- 
ing them  to  silence !  Here  is  one  more  among  many  examples 
afforded,  not  by  America  alone,  how  very  little  the  enthusiasts  of 
democratic  freedom  care  for  personal  liberty,  how  little  the 
idolaters  of  Humanity  care  to  protect  the  first  and  most  sacred 
of  human  rights.  We  confess  to  having  been  at  first  startled 
and  almost  incredulous  ;  but  we  fear  that  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  as  to  the  truth.  It  is  known  that  all  the  stringency  of 
our  own  laws  of  inspection  is  not  sufficient  1o  prevent  grave  abuses. 
We  may  imagine  what  must  be  the  state  of  tilings  in  a  country 
where  inspection  does  not  exist,  and  where  public  opinion  is  so  in- 
dilferent  that  no  earnest  efl'ort  has  heretofore  been  made  to  obtain 
such  security  as  inspection  can  give. 

Dr.  Lee's  Coroner's  Handbook  (4)  may  probably  be  of  use  to  the 
classes  for  whom  it  is  intended,  even  on  this  side  the  Atlantic. 
It  contains  much  information,  many  novel  facts  and  suggestions, 
wholly  independent  of  the  local  law,  which  appears  to  differ  more 
on  this  than  on  most  similar  subjects  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  As  a  rule,  in  all  those  piactical  matters  of  legal  right  and 
wrong  with  which  ordinary  people  are  liable  to  find  them- 
selves concerned,  the  law  of  the  Northern  and  South-Eastern 
States  at  least  dilfers  little  from  our  own  ;  even  where  a  complete 
codification  has  superseded  the  complexities  and  uncertainties  of 
the  Common  Law,  the  latter  is  still  the  basis  on  which  the  new 
and  probably  simpler  edifice  has  been  constructed.  But  respect- 
ing the  office  of  the  coroner,  itself  one  of  the  oldest  creations  of 
the  Common  Law,  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Lee  that  most  of  the 
States  have  superseded  the  unwritten  code  by  statutes  distinctly 
defining  the  coroner's  functions  and  duties ;  and  the  handbook 
contains  almost  as  many  references  to  foreign  as  to  English 
practice.  To  the  non-professional  reader  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  work  will  be  those  which  deal  with  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations and  the  means  devised  by  men  of  long  practical  ex- 
perience or  of  inventive  genius  to  solve  with  greater  certainty  the 
multiplicity  of  questions  of  fact  liable  to  arise  in  cases  of  sudden 
death,  of  suspected  violence  or  poison,  and  the  many  difficulties 
that  perplex  the  coroner's  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Holden's  brief  memoir  of  Sir  "William  Herschell  (5)  is  con- 
fessedly based  on  data  already  in  print;  it  is  in  fact  an  abridgment 
of  the  memoir  by  Sir  William's  sister  ;  as  the  review  annexed  of 
his  astronomical  works  is  drawn  from  his  published  papers.  The 
book  is  in  short  little  more  than  a  summary  of  different  accessible 
materials  ;  but  may  be  not  the  less  acceptable  to  many  who  have 
not  the  leisure  or  the  interest  in  the  subject  to  have  mastered 
those  materials  in  their  more  elaborate  form. 

\\  e  have  two  collections  of  sayings — Mr.  Ballou's  Pearls  of 
Thought  (6),  chiefly  from  English  and  American  writers,  a  vast 
majority  of  which  are  at  best  seed  pearls  of  little  or  no  lustre;  and 
Mr.  De  Finod's  translation  of  A  Thousand  Flashes  of  French  Wit, 

(4)  Handbook  for  Coroners.  Bv  John  G.  Lec,  M.D.  Philadelphia : 
W.  Brotherhead,  18S1. 

(5)  Sir  William  Hrschdl  j  kit  Life  and  Work!.  By  E.  S.  Holden. 
New  York  :  C.  Seribner's  Sons.    London :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1881. 

(6)  Pearls  of  Thought.  By  Maturin  M.  Ballon,  Author  of"  Treasury  of 
Thought,"  &c.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.  London:  TrUbner  & 
Co.  1881. 


Wisdom,  and  Wickedness{"j),  mostly,  we  must  admit,  brilliant,  many 
of  them  well  available  for  quotation,  and  not  a  few  bo  unfamiliar 
that  thoy  may  be  safely  stolen  by  such  wits  of  the  dinner-table  ag 
have  sufficient  self-confidence  to  believe  that  they  may  dare  to  take 

credit  for  them. 

Mr.  Munger's  On  the  Threshold  (8)  is  a  collection  of  essays,  full 
of  good  advice  for  young  men,  more  likely  to  obtain  a  hearing  than 
most  such  advice,  but  hardly,  we  think,  more  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered or  to  be  useful  when  required.  Mr.  Allen's  Fragments  oj 
Christian  History  (9)  consists  of  a  collection  of  papers  from  various 
periodicals  on  different  passages  of  ecclesiastical  history,  the  best 
of  which  perhaps  is  that  on  the  Mind  of  Paganism,  an  account  of 
heathen  thought  during  the  first  century  of  the  Church,  which 
has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  expressing  the  author's  own  views, 
aud  not  simply  repeating  the  received  ideas  upon  the  subject. 

Mrs.  Spoflbrd's  essays  on  the  Servant  Girl  Question  (10)  are,  it  is 
only  just  to  say,  more  readable  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  triteness  of  the  subject.  It  may  be  that  American  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  differs  so  much  from  our  own  as  to  give  her 
work  the  advantage  of  novelty  ;  but  we  incline  to  think  that  the 
amusement  it  affords  is  principally  due  to  its  discursiveness.  The 
author's  feeling  evidently  is  that  women  are  underrated  aud  under- 
paid, that  thoy  do  more  than  their  share  of  the  world's  work, 
and  get  much  less  than  their  share  both  of  pudding  and  praise. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  deals  with  a  pleasauter  topic.  His  "  friends  worth 
knowing "  (1 1 )  are  snails,  mice,  birds,  snakes,  and  the  like;  and 
upon  each  he  has  much  that  is  novel  and  entertaining  to  tell  us.  His 
modest  little  work  may  be  cordially  recommeuded  to  men,  women, 
and  children— above  all  to  that  class  of  young  people  who,  not 
being  accustomed  to  or  not  caring  for  pets,  are  apt  to  treat  animals 
in  general  with  a  cruelty  that  springs  as  much  from  ignorance  and 
consequent  indifference  as  from  any  worse  feeling.  Mr.  Ingersoll 
abstains  from  lecturing  on  this  subject,  and  011  that  account  his 
work  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  instructive  and  effective. 

Mr.  Nevin's  Vignettes  of  Travel  (12)  deal  at  some  length  with 
English  and  Italian  politics,  and  contain  some  rather  remarkable 
blunders.  The  chapter,  for  instance,  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
contains  more  inaccuracy,  and  gives  a  more  completely  false  idea 
of  the  position  of  the  oldest  Senate  of  the  modern  world  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  most  careless  of  American 
observers. 

Captain  Mason's  memoir  of  General  Garfield  (13)  has,  in  com- 
mon with  the  preceding  works,  the  merit  of  comparative  brevity. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  fills  a  place  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  that  certainly  renders  it  worth  the  while  of  political  ob- 
servers to  give  that  brief  study  of  his  character  and  antecedents 
which  this  modest  little  volume  demands. 

"We  cannot  say  the  same  for  Mr.  Carter's  Reminiscences  of  the 
American  Courts  and  Par  (14).  The  book  might  have  been  very 
amusing  and  very  readable  if  it  had  been  condensed  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  actual  size.  It  is  rather  personal  than  historical, 
and  rather  anecdotic  than  biographical ;  not  very  instructive  or 
illustrative,  and  too  lengthy  to  be  called  entertaining. 

Dr.  Wilson's  "  Easy  Lessons  in  Sanitary  Science  "(15)  contain  a 
good  deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  conditions  of 
drainage  on  different  American  soils,  particularly  concerning  the 
difficulty  of  adequately  draining  that  low,  sandy  alluvial  which 
forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  the  Southern 
portion  of  which  at  least  is  almost  invariably  malarial.  The  pine- 
barrens,  on  the  contrary,  though  the  soil  and  subsoil  be  very  similar 
in  character,  are  notoriously  health}'.  Dr.  Wilson  accounts  for  this 
on  an  entirely  novel  aud  by  no  means  improbable  ground,  pointing 
out  that  the  roots  of  decayed  pine-trees  form  excellent  drains, 
carrying  the  water  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  where  it  may 
easily  run  off,  and  that  the  decay  of  the  weaker  trees  is  so  rapid  aa 
to  maintain  a  continual  supply  of  such  drainage. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Seward,  late  United  States  Minister  to  China,  has 
dealt  with  the  question  of  Chinese  immigration  (16)  in  its  various 
aspects  at  great  length,  and  with  an  impartiality  which,  consider- 
ing the  unpopularity  of  the  right  side  of  the  question,  must  be  con- 

(7)  A  Thousand  Flashes  of  French  Wit,  Wisdom,  and  Wickedness 
Collected  and  Translated  by  J.  De  Fiood.  New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co. 
London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1880. 

(8)  On  the  Threshold.  By  Theodore  T.  Munger.  Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  &  Co.    London:  TrUbner  &  Co.  1881. 

(9)  Fragments  of  Christian  history  to  the  Foundation  of  the  Holf 
Roman  Umpire.  By  Jotepb  Henry  Allen,  Author  of  "  Hebrew  Men  and 
Times,"  &c.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 
1880. 

(10)  The  Servant  Girl  Question.  By  Harriet  Prcscott  Spofford.  Boston: 
Houghtou,  Mifflin,  &  Co.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1881. 

(11)  Friends  Worth  Knowing:  Glimpses  of  American  Natural  History 
Bv  Ernest  Ingersoll.  Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  Brothers.  London; 
TrUbner  &.  Co.  1881. 

(12)  Vignettes  of  Travel:  tome  Comparative  Sketches  in  England  and 
Italy.  Bv  W.  \V.  Ncvin.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  &  Co.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 

(13)  The  Life  and  Public  Service!  of  Jamct  A.  Garfield,  Twentieth 
President  of  the  United  States.  By  Captain  F.  H.  Mason,  late  U.S.A. 
With  a  Preface  by  Bret  Hane.    London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1881. 

(14)  The  Old  Court  Hons?  :  Reminiscences  and  Anecdotes  of  the  Court! 
and  Bar  of  Cinrimmti.  By  Judge  Carter.  Cinciunati :  Thomson.  London  : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1880. 

(15)  Drainage  for  Health;  or.  Easy  Lesson!  in  Sanitary  Science.  By 
Joseph  Wilson,  M.D.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston.  London:  TrUbner* 
Co.  1881. 

(16)  Chines:  Immigration  in  it!  Social  and  Economical  Aspect!.  By 
George  F.  Seward,  late  United  Stales  Minister  to  China.    San  Francisco: 
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red  commendable.    The  book  deserves  a  fuller  notice  than  can 
riven  it  in  this  place,  and  is  certainly  worth  the  attentive  study 
ill  who  wish  to  master  a  subject  not  unlikely  to  become  inte- 
in£  to  our  own  Pacific  colonies,  as  well  as  to  the  States  of  Oali- 
"  da  and  Oregon, 
'he  grreat  quarto  monograph  on  tho  Odontomithes,  or  extinct 
;hed  bird9  of  North  America  (17),  by  Professor  Marsh,  is  a  most 
ortant  contribution  to  paleontology,  and  to  the  practical  history 
volution.    Technically  it  is  but  an  appendix  to  the  ireolo^ical 
loration  of  the  Fortieth  Parallel,  a  work  which  has  already  at- 
ied  the  size  and  character  of  a  vast  encyclopedia,  and  is,  we 
ieve,  still  in  many  directions  incomplete ;  practically  it  i3  an 
dependent  scientific  work  of  no  ordinary  value. 
l)r.  Michels  has  given  in  a  convenient  and  tolerably  cheap  quarto 
■  account,  illustrated  by  plates  in  black  and  white,  of  the 
■rent  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  nations  (18),  going  back  in  some 
■38  to  the  sixteenth  century.    There  are  more  elaborate  and 
■lplete  works  on  the  same  subject,  but  mostly  executed  in  a 
1  ie  and  at  a  cost  which  confines  them  to  libraries  of  reference. 
1  )  present  volume  is  within  the  means  of  any  student  of 
nismatics. 

Jr.  Ayres  has  his  own  ideas  of  orthoepy  (19),  ideas  with  which 
do  not  find,  ourselves  always  in  accord. 

Jr.  Hazletine's  tiny  handbook  of  English  and  American  edu- 
rJion  (20)  is  useful  and  convenient  to  those  who  may  care  to 
(  apare  the  formal  rules,  studies,  and  discipline  of  the  Universities 
4-  colleges  on  either  side  the  Atlantic, 
ilr.  Washburn's  Unknown  City  (21)  is  a  novel  of  New  York 
,  of  which  it  gives  a  somewhat  sensational,  and  by  no  means 
a  eeable,  picture, 
^mong  reprints,  new  editions,  and  the  like  we  may  mention  a 
utifully  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Bryant's  Thanatopsia  and 
od  of  Years  (22),  his  first  and  last  poems  ;  the  one  published 
18 17,  the  other  in  1876.    It  is  not  often  that  a  period  of  all 
sixty  years  elapses  between  the  lirst  and  last  of  a  poet's 
jlished   works,    and    that    both    are    deservedly  popular, 
ears.  Putnam  publish  a  translation  of  the  Loyal  Konins  (23), 
haps  the  best  known  of  Japanese  romances  or  legends,  in  which 
apanese  writer  has  co-operated  with  Mr.  Edward  Greey,  while 
illustrations  are  contributed  by  another  Japanese. 
Vlr.  Bayard  Taylor's  dramatic  works  are  collected  in  a  single 
ume  (24),  issued  by  Messrs.  Houghton  of  Boston  and  Messrs. 
ibner. 

Sir.  Warner  republishes  his  Winter  on  the  Nile  (25),  a  work 
by  any  means  devoid  of  merit  or  interest,  but  somewhat  too 
1  and  elaborate  for  a  subject  so  familiar. 

17)  Odontomithes :  a  Monograph  on  the  Extinct  Toothed  Birds  of  North 
terica.  By  Professor  0. C.  Marsh.  Illustrated.  Washington:  Govern- 
it  Printing  Office.    London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

18)  The  Current  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  all  Nation:  By 
C.  Michels,  Ph.D.,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Philadelphia:  K.  S.  Menainin. 
idon  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1880. 

19)  The  Orthoepisl :  a  Pronouncing  Manual.  By  Alfred  Ayres.  New 
rk  :  Appleton  &  Co.  1880. 

so)  Harper's  Half-Hour  Series. — British  and  American  Education  :  the 
iversities  of  the  two  Countries  compared.  By  M.  W.  iiazletine.  New 
■k :  Harper  Brother!.  1880. 

21)  The  Unknown  City:  a  Story  of  New  York.  By  W.  T.  Washburn, 
thor  of  "  Fair  Harvard,"  &c.    Hew  York  :  Honey  &  Co. 

22)  Bryant's  First  and  Last  Poems:  Thanatupsis;  The  Flood  of  Years. 
titrated.    New  Tork  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1878-9. 

23)  The  lAtyal  Bonins  :  an  Historical  Boinance.  Translated  from  the 
>anese  of  Tamenaga  Shun  mi,  by  Shiniehiro  Snrto  and  Kdward  Greey. 
titrated  by  Kei-Sai  Yei-Sen,  of  redo.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
idon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  i83o. 

24)  The  Dramatic  Works  of  Bayard  Tay.'or.  With  Notes  by  Marie 
naen-Taylor.    Boston:  Houghton,  Mifllin,  &  Co.    London:  Trubner  & 

1880. 

35)  My  Winter  on  //„  Nile.    By  C.  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of"  In 
Levant,"  &c.    New  Edition,  Revised.    Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifllin,  & 
London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 
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Di.TOn's  Englnh  Clin.o*  lli-torv.      A  Modern  Or  ok  .'.ovcl. 
/  .irrlcan  Literature. 


CONTEXTS  OF  No.  1,325,  MARCH  19,  1881: 

The  Ajssasarnatofon  of  the  Czar — Urgency  in  Supply — Irish  Affairs — The  Transvaal-. 
Church  mill  Stste  in  France — The  .stite  of  i'artics — Flugging  in  the  Army- 
Turkey  aud  Greece — Wellington  College. 

Alexander  IT.— A  Political  Pot-Pourri  —  Ashburnham  ITonse— "  Brer  Rabbit  "—Pius 
VII.  and  the  Concordat  of  1801—  Unfr.  quented  Paris— French  and  English 
Cliarlemagne  Romances — Convened  Prigs — The  International  Monetary  Con- 
ference. 

Carlyle's  P,emini=cences— Washington  Square— Voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  Seamen 
to  America— litchimrs  of  American  Ferns— Not";,  and  Sketches  from  the  Wild 
Coasts  of  Nipjii — Two  Minor  Novels — >1.  Valerius  Martialis— German  Lite- 
rature. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 


WINTER  EXHIBITION. 


D 


T 


The  GROSVENOR  GALLERY  Exhibition  of  Water-Colonr  Drawings,  and 
Decorative  Designs,  by  living  Artists,  NOW  OPEN 
Daily,  Ten  to  Six. 
Admission,  Is. 
WILL  CLOSE  Tlnrsday,  March  31. 

ORE'S    GREAT    WORKS,   "  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ICTORIUM."  '•  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  euch  33  by  *J2  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christiun  .Martyrs."  tte. 
at  the  UOItfi  GALLERY.  :io  New  Jiond  Street.  Dairy.  Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

HE    ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION    of  High-class 

PICTintES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  including  Professor  LKOPOf.D 
(Am.  Mfi.i.Eits  picture,  "An  Encampment  outside  Cairo,"  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH Ji  SON'S  GALLERY,  !>  lluymurket.    Admission,  Is.  

TT  N I  V  E  R sTl1  Y~C  0  L  L  E  G  E,  NOTTINGHAM. 

K-s  The  Town  Council  of  Nottingham  have  resolved  to  appoint  FOUR  PROFESSORS,  cs 
follows  : 

ONE  PROTESSOR,  who  shall  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects—  Classiest, 
Literature,  History,  Political  PhilOMpuf,  Mural  Science  ;  a:td 

THREE  PBOFK88OA81  who  |hall  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects— 
Muihematiea  (.."eluding  Tucoretica.  and  Applied  Mechanics),  Physics,  Chemistry,  IMiy  biology, 
Biology,  Geology. 

The  work  of  the  College  will  be  divided  into  Four  Departments,  whose  arrangement  will 
depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  subjects  undertaken  by  the  Professors  elected,  but  it  is  intended 
that  the  three  scicntilie  departments  shall  severally  comprehend  : 

I,  Mathematics  und  Mechanics, 

-.  Chemistry, 

a.  Natural  Science, 

and  that  the  subject  of  Physics  shall  be  placed  as  a  subject  of  principal  importance  in  one  oc 
other  ot  those  departments. 

Applicant*  are  invited  to  specify  the  subjects  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake. 
Applications  lor  the  above  appo:ntments  t.)  be  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk.  Municipal  Offices, 
Nottingham. endorsed  "  University  College."  on  or  beibre  the  7th  day  of  Muy  next.  Par- 
ticular* of  salaries,  duties,  and  condition!  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  cinvassing. 

SAM.  GEO.  JOHNSON,  Town  dak. 

Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham,  March  22,  UUL 

INSTITUTION  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS. — SESSION  1881. 

J-  The  MEETINGS  will  lie  held  on  April  ft,  7,  und  I,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
John  Street.  Adeiuhi  (by  permission  of  the  Council).  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eurl  of  RAVENS- 
Wl  >RT  H,  President,  w.ll  occupy  the  Chair.  For  Cards  of  Admission  apply  to  the  SKl'UUTAUY, 
i  Adclphi  Terrace.  Strand,  W.C. 

XJYDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Tcrruce.  Hyde  Park. 
The  EASTER  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  A|irll  I.  and  close,  July  10. 
The  EASTER  SENIOR  TERM  hek-lus  April  V,  nnd  closes  July  10. 
Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Processors,  Kc,  muy  be  had  on  application  to 
thcI.AU>  lUMIIItVr.  

X?  DU<  ATIONAL     ESTABLISHMENT,    at  BONN-on-the- 

J—**  KHINE.  37Iiuuinschuler  AlK'e.-The  iMUdtifl  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  number  of 
YOUNG  LADIES.  Home  comfort*,  liest  Mm  tern.  Personal  Interviews  and  escort  a(Ui 
E  aater.  

p  1 1 KLTENITAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight  £i'i|  f  our  IM.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May.  — Apply  to  (he  Hkcuktauy, 
The  College,  Cheltenham. 

pLIITON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATH  KM  ATIOaT, 

.nd  NATURAL  SCIENCE  HCHOLARHIIIPS  -NINE  or  more  open  to  Comnctlllnn 
at  Midsummer  IMI.  value  fmm  X'J.'>  to  I'A)  a  year,  which  may  lie  Increased  from  a  ijierial  fund 

to  i  -o  a  year  In  rase,  of  Scholars  who  require  it  I  urthcr  particulars  from  the  1 1 K A 11  Mahtkh, 

or  Sli  IlKTAUY.  the  College.  ClifUm.  Url.tol.  

T>O.SSALL   s<  IK)i)L.-i;.\THANOE  SOIIOLAUSHIPS.— 

Twelve  to b>  (MiiniH'tcd  for.  .June  W.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School  Errs,  to 
t  ■  ■      \  -     under  Ml  and  (  andidat'  ■  tnny  be  rxaminrd  at  KomiII  or  Oxford,  as  |>rcfern  d. 

In  Classics  or  Mathcmalin. —Apply  to  Jlcv  .  the  II  kak- M  ah  i  kii,  It... ..11  Hrhixil,  Klr<>tw<MHl. 


I  )     O     V     E     It  0     O     L     L     E     O  E. 

l;,.„l,„l    Earl  (lltANVII.I.E.  K.O. 
A  (  hapel  and  another  new  ((.(nnllnc  Htmse  hava  recently  Ih'cii  cnmplrtrd.    Eai  h  Hoarder 
Will  ii'iw  have  a  M-pnratc  MdlMM. 

I  ha  Iiul  plmci  Rm  < ioOfa  •  UiU,  nitric,  for  Woolsrlch,  Nandhurst,  *e.,  I  \mn  olitainrd 

diirina*  the  last  year. 
TuHliia  from  1.1  ui  i>  Uahnw,  lionnl.  tm  n>. 

I  ..r  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  III. 1. 1.,  M  A  ,  the  llcail- Master,  nr  W.  K'MK'Kan.  Esq  , 
the  Honorary  Merretary.   

TSLE  of  Wltnrr    IMtOPKIKTAltY   COLLEGE,  RTDE. 

•S-  llenil-Matlir    The  fle».  Canon  TK»I),\  I.E.  M  A  .  Nr»  <  ollcje,  t  lafonl. 

Auhlaiil-MiHl.  i'    It.  Wna.  M  \  .  Trlnlly  Collasr.  Canilirldgr  i  tlio  lU'V.  J.  (i.  ClIBNIIIMK, 
II.A  .Ht  Catherlnt'a  Collafa.  CambrWf f . 
Uitl'rnHvU    llMior  n  It  lluow««.  II  \  .  St.  John's  C..lle»c.  r.rnhrldn. 
Moil  health,  situation,   hwlinmlng  and  Oyinriastirs  taught.    Rac'juct  and  I'lvts  Courts. 
D.M.i|rr.  rrr.o„.d  I.)  the  Head -Master  audi.)  Mr.  It.  Want. 
"I  MMI.lt  HUM  risnmrWM  April  T< 

>or  lenns  apply  to  Hie  II  as  !■-  \l  *«  I  r  u.  Mr  of  Wlijhl  CollrKe,  Itjdr,  or  to  the  He.i.  ■„,  . 
Tnivnn  It  linn,  E.<|  .  The  (  .  ll«Br.  MeMlle  Mtreet,  Ityilr. 

<>;t.  edmimcs  uolleoe,  salishury.— a  high- 

1  '  CI. AM   Pm  IKhiI,  for  «o«ta  of  tlENTI.EMK.5.    The  rallalmi.  trainbtl  '  mi 

■I.  r.nilc  (  hurrli  principles.  Ilo,  .  arc  I  lu-.iol  with  Inucli  rsre  and  I horoii, liuras.  Hi'  > 
reeal.e  Indlsldual  taocMni  and  help  wh.r.s.r  i,.-..l.  |  Candidate,  for  Matriculation  at  Hie 
I  nlv.r.itls.  are  sjierially  \n\  parrd.  'Irrtns,  X7u  a  year  lor  rairreiir.  s,  prissprrtui,  or  nuy 
furl  li.  r  issrtlciilars.  apply  lo  the  Warden.  Ilrr.  O   II   llnillXK.  ll  V  L. 

AlWN(iIK)N    SriKKll,,   JWIch    (Six  inilrt  from  Oxfor.l  i. 

Till,  old  f  oundation  itMf)  huasymplrte  new  l.olldlnt..  In  flne  ,».lti,,ii.    Unlrersll)  n  id 
Apply  to  llr»   li  Hi  num..  Head  Mn.br 


TM' 

ollirr  1.  hoi. 


FOLKESTONE.  — Mr,  W.  .J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

a.ii.lel  by  a  Camhrldrre  M.A.  and  rom|»lcnl  Tr  a.  her..  |.reparr.  PDIttrl  (W  ||,« 
Unlftrsllle..  Wonlwlrh,  Handhursl. and  all  I  ompatltlra  Kiamlnatlim..    A  few  \  a<  no  i.. 

PJAltSIIALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Smi-.-y. -IJOYS  CRrefully 

prrparedlorClrllaoil  •.lllllari  Kiamniatiout. 
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STRATFOIU>-()X-.\ YON.— TRINITY  ( 'i  >U,K(JE  SCHOOL. 
The  Warden.  RICHARD  P.  CURRY,  MA.,  la  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Crnduutc 

Musters.  S|>ccia]  nttciltlun  paid  tn  Modern  Langaano.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Hoys.  Exhibition  to  tin-  Universities,  Large  Having  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, lives  Court-.  \e.   Ti  l  ins.  .'ill  mill  mi  Guineas.   Apply  to  tin-  WAIIIIKN. 


PREPARATION  for   SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  nnd 

000PBR*8  BILL  Individual   Tuition.    BpMtt.1  attention  paid  to  the  Bpcriklnu'  Of 

ModfiTD  LmiKuancj..  —  Tor  terms,  address  Mr.  E.  Vhjai.,  BOfftrille,  rUlfOO  Grove,  Surbitun, 

Surrcj*.  , 

Al  \  MY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. — There  is  a  Depart- 
ment  in  ronuexion  with  BLAIRLODGJfl  SCHOOL.  Polmnnt  Station.  Nil.,  li.r 
preparini:  PUTILS  tor  the  above  Examination*.  All  the  CaudfdatCl  (Inolodlng  J.  M.  Holme*, 
lnii.  December  Examination)  sent  up  lur  Wuolwirh  in  Imho  have  passed.  Special  advau- 
tni'es,    Absence  from  town  life,  and  individual  preparation.—  Foe  full  particulars  apply  tu  the 

liKAD-M.VSTHU. 


S 


KAS1DK.-  Pill  .PA  RATION  for  the  PtJULIO  SCHOOLS. 

For  Terms  apply  to  C.  H.  Rosn,  M.A.,  Conyngham  House,  Kamsgatc.  


npiIK  ENDOWMENT  of  RESEARCH. — The  ASTRONOMER 

UOYAL,  in  a  Letter  or  much  import  addressed  by  him  to  Captain  W.  NOBLE  on  the 
10th  Instant,  wrote  us  follows: 

**  The  very  utmost,  in  my  opinion,  to  which  the  State  should  be  expected  to  contribute  is 
exhibited  in  the  UujM  Grants  entrusted  to  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY.  The  world,  I  think,  is 
not  iiiiiiniiuous  in  believing  that  THEY  have  been  useful." 

M  THE  PROCEEDINGS  "  and  "  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE 
"ROYAL  SOCIETY"  contain  many  elaborate  Papers  with  details  of  painful  Experiments 
upon  Animals  for  Scientific  Purposes.  These  practices  extend  over  a  long  Beries  of  years 
down  to  the  present  generation.  They  are  as  much  wanting  in  real  Humanity  and  true 
Wisdom  as.  perhaps,  they  ever  were.  *  Which  is  ns-crtim:  much,  for  two  great  Surgeons  <»l 
distinu'iii>he<l  ability  ami  learning  hove  said  of  the  ROYAL  SOCIETY  :  "Their  old  and 
favourite  experiment,  so  often  repeated  by  Hookc,  Croone,  and  others,  before  our  ROYAL 
SOCIETY,  viz.,  of  blowing  Dp  the  lungs  of  a  dog,  and  then  compressing  them,  is  good  lor 
nothing." 

To  such  Practices,  the  language  of  the  "Great  Lord  Chancellor  of  Learning  as  well  as  of 
Law  "  is  most  appropriate. 

'*  Hujusmodi  doctrinas  bene  adumbravit  Tabula 
de  Ixione  ;  qui  cum  .lunonis.  iwtcutia:  deic, 
concubitum  animo  sibi  designaret,  cum 
evanida  nube  rem  habuit  ;  ex  qua  Centauroa 
ct  Chimeras  progenuit." 

F&AHGISOI  Baronis  dr  Veuulamio. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  TOTAL  ABOLITION   AND    UTTER  SUPPRESSION 
OF  VIVISECTION. 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Trcasnrcr-GKORGE  R.  JESSE,  Esq. 
Ilenbury,  near  Macclesfield,  Cheshire. 

February  1881. 

T^O  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  55  LOFTUS  ROAD, 

J,  Uxl.ridge  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W.,  within  a  few  minutes' walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North-western  Stations.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  good  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  a-!  to  domestic  offices  ;  with  Koo4 
Garden  at  the  rear  overlooking  fields.— Apply  to  Mr.  J.  Boarder,  Builder,  9  Pleasant  Place, 
Pxbrldge  Road.W.  

"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJN.  BULL.  onager. 

APOLLINARIS 

"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS.'' 


Annual  sale  nine  millions. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 
19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 

TfURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOLDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.    Cash  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illiistratcdpriccd  Catalogue, withTcrm-.postfree  243.24!),  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

und  l».2ti.and21  Morwell Street.  W.C.  Established  1802. 


H 


EWETSON        &  M 
stock-taking  sale 

of 


I  L  N  E  R'S 


FURNITURE   AND  CARPETS, 

GREATLY     REDUCED  TRICES, 
Tvill  continue  from  February  10  to  March  20. 

TITE  EXCHANGE, 
211,  212,  213  TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD 
(Exactly  facing  Goodie  Street). 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  0d.  per  yard. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 


C.    HINDLEY    &  SONS, 

13t  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


DECORATION. 


~A  TOR  ANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 

-LvJ.  best  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
oat  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

81  New  Boxd  Street,  W. 


NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC, 
T)     O     U     L     T     O     N  WAR  E.— 

As  inferior  imitations  of  their  celebrated  ART  STONE  WAKE  are  hcins  intro- 
dnc<d.  Messrs.  DOLLTON  beg  to  iurorm  the  public  that  their  ART  PRODUCTIONS  in- 
variably bear  an  impressed  Sump,  w.ih  the  name  in  full,  "  DOCLTOX.  LAMBETH,"  with 
the  year  of  manufacture.  

EPPSS  CHOCOLATE  ESSENCE. — Product  of  a  special 
refining  process.  It  is  Chocolate  devoided  of  it.  overrichncss  and  substantiality. 
Sugarless,  and  when  mode  of  the  consistency  ol  Coffee.  An  afternoon  Chocolate.  Each 
Packet  (wl.  or  Is.)  or  tin  <9d..  Is.  4i]..  2s.  sd.,  BO,,  or  7s.  6d.)  is  labelled  "James  Errs  k  Co., 
Uomiroi  athic  Chemists,  London." 


Interest  Five  per  Cent.,  payable  Half-yearly,  free  of  Income  Tax, 
with  Triennial  bonus. 

THE 

MATIONAL  MODEL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 

CAPITAL  — £500,000,  in  500,000  SHARES  of  £1  EACH. 

FIRST  ISSUE,  £2.10,000,  payable  as  follows : 

On  Application  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  on  Allotment  Five  Shillings  per  Share, 
and  the  liuinnce  One  Month  from  the  date  of  Allotment. 


Trustees. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  JERSEY. 

R.  N.  FOWLER,  Esq..  M.l\  (City  of  London),  Alderman  and  Sheriff. 

W.  J.  THOMPSON,  Esq.  (Messrs.  W.  J.  &  H.  Thompson),  Director  of  the  National 

Discount  Company,  Limited. 

Directors. 

J.  SPENCER  BALFOUR,  Esq..  M.P.  (Tamworth),  20  Budge  Row,  E.C.,  Chairman 

of  The  House  and  Land  1.. vestment  Trust. 

J.  BHOOMHALL,  Esq.,  .I.V.  (Director  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temperanc:  Pro- 
vident Institution),  Surbiton. 

JOHN    DIMSDALE,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Dimsdalc,  Fowler,  Barnard,  &  Dimsdalea), 

SO  Cornhill,  E.G. 

SAML.  RGWLES  PATTISON,  Esq.  (Messrs.  Pattison,  Wigg,  Gurney,  &  King), 

Chairman  of  The  Liberator  Building  Society. 
JAMES  E.  THOROLD  ROGERS,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Sonthwark),  Oxford. 
JOHN  RUNTZ,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  Chairman  of 

the  Blxkbcck  Bank. 

ARTHUR   THOMPSON,  Esq.   (Messrs.  W.  J.  &  H.  Thompson),  38  Mincing 

Lane,  E.C. 

Captuin  J.  T.  WRIGHT,  Royal  Engineers,  12  Codogan  Terrace,  S.W. 

W.  W.  BAYNES,  Esq.,  J.P.,  32  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
THOMAS  CASH,  Esq.,  1  Adelaide  Place,  E.C. 

Surveyor. 

SAMUEL  WALKER,  Esq.,  St.  Stephen's  Chambers,  E.C. 

Sanitaiy  Officer. 

EDGAR  ATnELING  HALL,  Esq.,  M.B.,  CM.,  L.M.  (Edin.) 

Solicitors. 

Messrs.  WRIGHT,  BONNER,  &  WRIGHT,  Adelaide  Buildings, London  Bridge,) 

Bunkers. 

Messrs.  DIMSDALE,  FOWLER,  BARNARD,  &  DIMSDALES,  50  Cornhill, 

Brokers. 

Messrs.  GEORGE  BURNAND  &  COMPANY,  GO  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Secretary  (pro  tern.)— LEONARD  B.  BURNS. 

Offices  (pro  t-m.) : 
1  ADELAIDE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  Model  Dwellings  for  the  Worklar 
Ciusscs.  of  the  most  approved  construct,  on  ;  spici.il  uttciit.un  being  [mid  to  the  rc'iuireinentsiM 

sanitary  science. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  will  not  be  restricted  to  the  Metropolis,  but  they  will  tt 
extended  to  the  great  provincial  centres  of  population,  where,  quite  as  much  as  in  the  Udl 
polis  itself,  the  evils  of  overcrowding  anu  the  urgent  need  for  such  improved  dwelling,  hast 

long  been  admitted. 

The  advantages  which  the  buildings  of  the  Penbody  Trust  and  of  the  Improved  IndOs^H 
Dwelling  Comp  ny  have  conferred  upon  the  working  c  asses  of  the  Metropolis  are  adnSH 
by  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  created  problem  of  social  life,  and  has* 
been  eagerly  recognized  by  the  working  classes.    In  the  case  of  the  latter  Company  it  has  ah. 
been  proved  by  many  years  of  successful  work  that  such  Inn  dug-,  wii.eh  ure  always  rapidly 
occupied,  can  be  so  managed  as  to  allbrd  a  sound  and  profitable  investment  for  capital.  ^ 
The  difficulties  attendinc  the  carrying  out  of  the  Artizans  Dwellings  Act  have  deprived  th* 
working  classes  of  the  benefits  which  that  Act  was  intended  to  secure  for  them,  and  it  If 
ev  ili  nt  i  nt  any  further  substantial  advance  in  tin-  direction  desired  will  be  best  provided 
puw.  1 1 1 j I  Company  established  expressly  with  the  ol  ject  o.  erecting'  Buildings  where  advantage 

can  betaken  of  evi  rj  adm  tied  dern  improvement  in  domestic  sanitary  science;  andgH 

enterprise  be  carried  out  on  sound  business  principles. 

Such  Buildings,  when  erected  in  suitable  localities,  are  found  to  yield  a  large  return  on  the 
capital  invested,  and  to  rank  amongst  the  iikst  iiuiik  invkvi  mk.vis.  Icing  free  from  -jeeu- 
lutivc  risks  and  from  the  fluctuations  generally  attend. ug  ordinary  commercial  enterprise.. 

As  an  example  of  the  pressing  need  for  such  a  Company  as  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  thstct 
the  pre-enl  tune,  some  of  the  most  urgently  required  street  improvement!  ill  the  MetropsjH 
which  have  been  actually  authorized  by  Parliament,  lire  dclaved  bv  rcaoin  ol  the  ditfiru  ly  «C 
providing  suitable  dwellings  lor  the  large  number  ol  Tamilics'of  the  industrial  clan,  which 
carrying  out  of  such  works  will  displace,  and  the  existing  muchincry  will  nut  be  able  to  fiuiise. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  of  all  Build  up  w.ll  be  under  the  supervision  of  Ens^H 
Athei.ino  Hall.  Esq..  M.B..  *c..  who  ha-  promised  t  ie  Directors  the  benefit  of  his  sedva 
co-operation  in  tins  important  branch  ol  lie-  Company's  o.^rations  as  Sanitary  InspectsS 
Care  will  be  taken,  whilst  retaining  the  strictly commere  ir  .  n  r  nf  the  Compauv  ant 

securing  for  the  capital  myested^  remunerative  return,  that  every  lueility  shull  be  given^gj 

and  moral  weli- 
lommand  of  liie 
i': .  ii  th   larger  blocks  ot  Bu  Id* 
ings  some  iiortion  ol  the  ground-Hour  premises  can  be  made  available  as  Shops,  Coffee  Tawmf. 
and  otlier  conveniences  with  profit  to  the  Comjainy  and  \i  it;i  trrcat  advantage  to  lta  Tenal^H 
A  portion. of  the  Share  Capital  will  also  be  set  apart  to  be  paid  up  by  small  periodical  pas* 
ments,  and  reserved  for  the  Tenants  of  the  e  omimny.  who  will  thus  have  a  sound  investns^H 
for  their  savings,  with  the  oppcrtunity  of  becoming;  practically  interested  a. Owners  inlgS 
Dwellings  they  occupy  as  Tenants. 

It  is  intended/should  the  estimated  profits  be  realized,  as  the  Directors  confident!  v  antleipak. 
to  pay  ball-yearly  a  fixed  Dividend,  free  of  Income  Tax.  at  the  rate  of  Five  per  Cent  |B 
annum,  and  to  invest  the  Balance  of  Profit  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees,  so  that  one  half  -hall 
be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  a  Tr.eiin  al  ij-mes  o.er  an  1  above  the  fixed  Five  per  ceatTifl 
annum  Interest i. and  the  other  hall  toward-  a  Con  in-genev  1  und  to  meet  repairs  and  deprecia- 
tion of  value.   It  may  be  mentioned,  howeve. .  i.i  ,t  r  i  .i  the  substantial  anu  judicious  men.ier 
in  which  Buildings  of  this  character  arc  constructed,  the  cx|/enditure  on  repairs  is  reduaai^H 
in  in :  n  mm.  and  that  for  some  years  alter  tlie  Buildings  have  been  erected,  it  will  be,  practieat^H 
nil,  whilst  the  value  of  the  Buildings  will  increase  rat  ur  than  depreciate.    Tin-  Cunt'  ncencT 
F'und  may,  tiierelorc,  be  cxiiected  to  grow  to  u  large  amouut,  and  to  provide  u  most  substantial 
Reserve  1-  und. 

No  promotion  money  has  been  or  will  lie  paid.  The  whole  expense  of  cstabllshinc^H 
Company  will  be  rc.-trieted  to  the  legal  cxiiensej  atiend.n?  the  establishment  and  regiatrutioa 

of  the  Company,  and  to  the  issue  and  publication  of  this  Prospectus. 

Application  for  Shares  should  lie  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of  Five  Shillings  per  Shanv  stfl 
the  event  of  no  Allotment  taking  place,  the  Deposit  Money  will  be  returned  in  full. 

The  Memorandum  nnd  Articles  of  Association  can  be  seen  at  the  Temporary  Offices  of  flH 
Company,  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Solicitors  and  Brokers,  and  at  the  Bankers. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  hail  of  the  Bankers,  Broken,  or 
Solicitors  ;  and  at  the  Offices  of  the  Company,  1  Adeia.de  Buildings,  London  Bridge. 


securing  ujr  uie  eapuui  in vcsieo  a  reiuuncraii  ve  rcliirii.lli.it  every  lueility  sbal 
connexion  Willi  the  Dwellings  of  the  Company  to  promote  th-  physical,  social,  an 
being  of  the  Company's  Tenants.  Adequate 'Laundry  facilities  will  tic  at  the  co 
Tenants,  and  Baths  will  be  erected  where  practicable.   In  many  o:  the  larger  m 
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THE  TRANSVAAL. 

LORD  CAIRNS  has  not  of  late  often  indulged  in  set 
speeches  on  general  political  questions,  and  the 
^Government  have  reason  to  wish  that  his  reticence  had 
continued.  His  criticism  of  the  Transvaal  arrangement  was 
unanswerable  and  unanswered.  Unfortunately  fresh  occa- 
sions for  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of  Ministers  con- 
tinually arise.  The  rot  unreasonable  belief  that  the  last  had 
been  heard  of  warlike  operations  in  the  Transvaal  has 
been  disappointed.  A  few  hours  before  tlio  final  con- 
clusion of  peace  the  garrison  of  Potchefstroom,  after 
bravely  holding  out  for  many  weeks,  capitulated  for  want 
of  provisions,  and  doubtless  also  in  despair  of  rescue. 
The  armistice  had  been  arranged  to  begin  at  each  garrison 
from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  provision  waggons  ;  so 
that,  at  least  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Boers  did  not 
violate  the  laws  of  war.  Bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  Sir  EvelTN  Wood  did  not  take 
measures  to  convey  intelligence  of  the  facts  earlier  to 
Colonel  Winsloe.  The  waggons  had  two  hundred  miles 
to  travel,  and  had  not  covered  that  distance  in  a  fortnight. 
Ox-travelling  is  always  slow,  but  mounted  messengers 
could  have  done  the  distance  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  it 
is  usaal  in  sach  cases  to  send  the  earliest  possible  intima- 
tion of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  to  beleaguered  posts. 
Perhaps  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  was  too  busy  in  negotiating  to 
think  of  the  garrisons  which  have  sustained  the  credit  of 
the  English  arms  bo  excellently  during  this  unfortunate 
contest.  Perhaps  Mr.  Jourert  failed  to  carry  out  his 
undertaking  to  transmit  the  news.  However  this  may 
be,  the  iucident  makes  what  was  bad  enough  before 
worse,  and  may  possibly  serve  to  kindle  livelier  feelings 
of  dislike  at  home  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  managed  the  affair.  It  cannot  bo  said 
that  the  prospects  of  a  permanent  peace  are  at  present 
favourable.  Although  it  was  and  is  understood  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  territory  of  the  South 
African  Republic  is  to  bo  cut  off  as  a  native  reservation, 
the  Dopper  party  are  believed  to  be  extremely  averse  to 
anything  of  the  kind.  The  animosity  previously  existing 
between  the  same  party  and  the  English  and  Dutch- 
English  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  must  ncces- 
earily  make  the  condition  of  tho  hitter  almost  in- 
tolerable,  while  compensation  from  a  bankrupt  treasury 
and  from  the  pockets  of  a  people  notorious  for  their  ex- 
treme indisposition  to  pay  taxes  of  any  kind  it  Dearly 
-impossible.  When  England  acknowledged  the  United 
fltatcs  of  America,  tho  Loyalists  were  compensated  by  the 
mother  country,  a  precedent  which  Mr.  Gi  adsionh  would 
hardly  think  it,  worth  while  to  follow  unless  it  were  to 
impress  on  his  admirers  tho  expensiveness  of  Lord 
Beaconsfiem/h  government.  Perhaps  Sir  Q/WOVU  Camp- 
BI&L Will  repeat  his  ingenious  and  thoroughly  democratic 
idea  of  a  special  poll-tax  on  all  who  voted  for  Tory  candi- 
dates at  the  last  election. 

Lord  KlMBIBLZT,  oven  before  tho  dnel  in  which  ho  was 
«o  unequally  matched  with  tho  late  Lord  Chancellor,  was 
to  be  pitied  for  tho  awkwardness  which  ho  must  havo 
folt  in  roceiving  a  dfcpatation  of  those  who  constantly  sym- 
pathize with  whosoever  happons  to  bo  tho  enemy  of 
England.  Tho  Transvaal  Independence  Committee  objects 
to  tho  suzerainty  ;  to  the  control  of  foreign  affairs;  in  short, 
to  all  tho  provisions  which  are  supposed  to  make  tho 
Government  surrender  tolerable.    A  return  to  the  Sand 


River  Convention  will  satisfy  them,  and  nothing  short  of 
that.  Lord  Kimberley,  conscious  of  the  attitude  he  has 
himself  maintained  towards  the  annexation,  must  have  felt 
not  a  little  uncomfortable ;  but  the  fortunate  tradition 
which  enables  Ministers  to  dismiss  deputations  with  polite 
ignoring  of  their  demands  saved  the  situation  to  some 
extent.  Nor  is  this  the  only  point  in  which  the  Colonial 
Secretary  is  to  be  commiserated  in  his  Healings  with  South 
Africa.  For  some  time  past  the  Cape  Government  has 
been  pursuing,  in  reference  to  the  Basutos,  a  policy  curi- 
ously different  from  t  hat  of  the  Home  Government  towards 
the  Boers.  The  Basuto  war  has  been  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  by  almost  every  section  of  politicians  at  home, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  have  used  their  good 
offices  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  These  good  offices,  however, 
have  been  contemptuously  declined  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment, and  hostilities  continue,  the  Basutos  probably 
wondering  in  their  simple  minds  why  the  Queen's  subjects 
in  Africa  persist  in  attacking  them,  while  the  Queen  herself 
professes  her  readiness  to  accept  their  submission.  Savages 
and  uneducated  people,  as  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  remarks 
in  his  perhaps  too  jubilant  account  of  the  settlement  of 
O'Ncil's  Farm,  "  distrust  Governments  and  trust  persons." 
There  is  no  need  to  inquire  at  present  into  the  abstract 
question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  trust  or  the  distrust.  But  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  principle  cannot  be  applied  to  Basutos 
as  well  as  to  Boers.  More  especially  is  it  unfortunate  that, 
at  the  very  moment  when  Englishmen  are  making  terms 
with  those  who  are  accused  of  being  tho  principal  op- 
pressors of  the  natives,  they  should  be  actively  harrying 
the  natives  themselves.  But  the  heterogeneous  conditions 
of  social  and  political  arrangements  in  Smith  Africa  havo 
generally  made  these  contrasts  inevitable;  and  tho  resto- 
ration of  the  Boers  to  independence  docs  not-  tend  to  lessen 
the  danger. 

S  uae  documents  of  an  interest  which  is  now  historical 
mainly  havo  been  published  during  the  week.  Tho 
despatch  of  Colonel  Ansi  itUTllEi:  respecting  tho  alfair  of 
Hronkor's  Spruit  partly  confirms  and  partly  corrects  tho 
first  accounts  sent  homo  of  that  unhappy  business.  Jt 
confirms,  also,  unfortunately,  tho  strict  ares  of  Sir  OWBM 
Lvnyon  on  tho  manner  in  which  tho  party  was  led,  and 
adds  another  to  tho  wofdl  list  of  mistakes  commit  bed  in  this 
brief  and  disastrous  war.  Treachery,  properly  speaking, 
there  does  not  appear  to  havo  boon  ;  though  Colonel  Anstku- 
nil  seems  to  havo  expoctod — and,  according  to  usage, 
ought  perhaps,  to  havo  received — a  second  message  f  rom  Mr. 
JoufiEitr  before  tho  fighting  began.  "I  had  no  expectation 
"  ol'  meeting  the  enemy  at  this  spol,"  says  the  iitilorlun.it'- 
commander;  and  it  cnn  only  be  replied  that,  if  ho  bad 
been  prudent,  he  would  have  had  an  expectation  of  meet  ing 
tho  enemy  at  any  spot.  Unfortunately,  h<>  was  not  so 
prepared  ;  and  the  action,  hiicIi  as  it  win,  simply  presented 
on  a  reduced  scale  tho  features  of  tho  Ingrigo  and  Majubu 
-  inferior  against,  superior  numbers,  wild  firing  in  exposed 
positions  ngainst  accurate  marksmanship  under  cover.  The 
detailed  report  of  tho  Ingogo  action,  also  published,  needs 
only  tho  same  comment.  "  I  had  no  intention  of  camping 
"  out,  and  had  brought  no  supplies,"  says  the  (Jknuiai., 
who,  like  Colonel  As  mrniKl!,  has  since  inado  the  last 
atonement  for  any  fault  of  judgment  ho  then  com  ni  1  ttcil . 
Officers,  wo  aro  told,  cannot  understand  BOW  the  Moors 
drove  tho  English  from  Mnjuha.  The  answer  is  simply 
tho  old  one— with  brainH.  Objections  aro  frequently  made 
to  critics  who  sit  at  homo  ut  case  and  judge  of  military 
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operations  conducted  abroad  under  difficulties.  These 
objections  hardly  take  account  of  the  fact  that  the  condi- 
tions of  successful  and  unsuccessful  war  repeat  themselves 
in  military  history  with  an  almost  tiresome  monotony. 
Nor  are  these  painful  documents  altogether  unprofitable 
reading  with  regard  to  the  future,  for  it  must  be  a  san- 
guine person  who  thinks  that  all  difficulty  in  the  Trans- 
vaal is  over.  Sooner  or  later  there  will  be  lighting  again 
in  South  Africa  almost  without  doubt,  and  it  will  bo  a 
question  then  whether  our  officers  have  or  have  not 
profited  by  tho  lessons  of  this  extraordinarily  unfortunate 
war. 

It  would  probably  be  vain  to  search  for  another  contest 
in  which  fortune  was  so  unvaryingly  against  England. 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  makes  light  of  "a  series  of  actions 
"  fought  with  six  companies."  This  remark,  which  has 
been  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  apologists  of  the  peace, 
seems  to  arguo  a  somewhat  unwise  respect  for  big 
battalions.  In  this  present  petty  war  four  engage- 
ments have  taken  place — at  Bronkcr's  Spruit,  Laing's 
Nek,  the  Ingogo,  and  Majuba — and  every  one  has  re- 
sulted in  a  more  or  less  disastrous  defeat,  with  a  total 
loss  which  would  have  been  heavy  for  a  battle  with 
ten  thousand  men  engaged.  Everything  is  proportional, 
and  unbroken  defeat  in  engagements  with  six  companies 
is  no  more  to  be  made  light  of  than  unbroken  defeat  in 
engagements  with  six  regiments  or  six  divisions  or  six 
corps  (Varmee.  It  is  idle  to  speak  of  such  things  as  "  not 
"  affecting  our  prestige."  They  could  not,  indeed,  have 
affected  our  prestige  had  one  been  successful  and  another 
unsuccessful,  but  the  uniformity  of  result  alters  the  in- 
ference. There  are  also  words  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
which  seem  to  argue  indecision  as  to  the  point  already 
mentioned  of  insisting  on  compensation  to  loyalists. 
Should  any  further  timidity  be  shown,  the  effect,  bad 
enough  already,  would  be  infinitely  aggravated.  The  in- 
ternal independence  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  restored  at 
a  price  which,  if  it  had  been  demanded  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  perhaps  have  been  satisfactory,  but 
which  in  any  case  ought  to  be  rigidly  exacted.  In  this 
case  the  exaction  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  loyal  inhabitants  would  convert  a  dubious  .and 
liisagreeable  transaction  into  a  disgrace  of  the  deepest 
and  most  ineffaceable  character.  The  surrender  or  weak- 
ening of  any  of  the  terms  of  recognition  would  be  hardly 
more  excusable. 


[TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

TT^HEN  the  Greek  question  was  discussed  at  the 
\  ?  Berlin  Congress  in  1878,  Lord  Beaconsfield  said 
that,  even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  San 
Stefano,  England  had  entered  on  negotiations  at  Constan- 
tinople for  the  rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier.  The 
demand  for  this  rectification  was  not  prompted  by  any 
desire  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  Greeks,  and  still  less 
by  any  desire  to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire.  It  was 
made  simply  with  a  view  of  suppressing  brigandage. 
Lord  Beaconsfield  himself  disapproved  of  the  Congress 
giving  any  indication  of  the  direction  which  the  recti- 
fication was  to  take,  but  Italy  and  France  pressed 
for  at  least  a  general  indication  being  given,  and 
Lord  Beaconsfield  acquiesced.  The  Congress  accordingly 
recorded  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  line  should  be 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Salambria  on  the  east  to 
the  month  of  the  Kalamas  on  the  west.  This  was  vague, 
and  intentionally  vague.  A  line  from  a  point  on  one  coast 
to  a  point  many  hundred  miles  off  on  another  coast  may 
include  much  less  or  much  more,  according  to  the  fancies 
of  those  who  try  to  trace  it  practically,  and  have  to  take 
into  account  the  configuration  of  the  land  and  the  position 
of  towns,  strongholds,  and  rivers.  All  that  the  Congress 
did  was  to  invite  Turkey  and  Greece  to  come  to  an  un- 
derstanding on  this  vague  basis,  and  to  undertake  to 
mediate  between  them  if  they  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment. They  did  not  fail  to  come  to  an  agreement,  because 
they  never  began  to  try  to  agree.  Turkey  looked  on 
what  had  taken  place  as  a  mere  invitation  to  negotiate, 
and  it  was  an  invitation  she  did  not  feel  inclined  to  ac- 
cept. As  Turkey  would  not  negotiate,  Greece  applied  to 
the  Great  Powers  to  do  something  for  her.  They  con- 
sented, and  in  the  Conference  of  last  year  the  Powers  6et 
oat  a  definite  line  on  a  map.  They  were  not  mediating, 
for  the  case  for  mediation  had  not  arisen.     What  they 


did  was  to  say  what,  if  they  had  been  mediating,  they 
would  have  pronounced  to  be  the  proper  arrangement 
for  the  parties  to  come  to.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this 
task  they  gave  an  interpretation  to  t-he  line  of  the 
Congress  very  favourable  to  Greece.  Instead  of  starting 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Salambria  in  Thessaly,  they 
started  from  a  point  far  to  the  north  of  it,  and 
when  they  got  to  Epirus,  they  drew  a  curly  zigzag 
line,  which  not  only  included  Janina  and  Metzovo  in 
the  district  to  be  ceded,  but  seems  in  one  part  to  go 
almost  at  a  right  angle  to  the  direct  line  to  the  Kalamas, 
so  as  to  give  more  country  to  Greece.  As  Turkey  paid  no 
attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference,  Greece 
proposed  to  go  to  war  in  order  to  obtain  by  force  what 
the  Conference  recommended  should  be  given  her.  The 
Powers  again  intervened,  but  in  a  new  character.  What 
they  now  wanted  was  to  preserve  peace,  and  the  only  way 
of  preserving  peace  was  to  press  Turkey  until  she  had 
consented  to  draw  a  line  which  the  Powers  would  recom- 
mend Greece  to  accept.  This  has  now  been  done.  No 
official  statement  of  the  direction  taken  by  the  new  line  has 
been  given,  but  there  have  been  enough  semi-official  state- 
ments to  show  generally  what  this  lino  is  to  be.  It  is  not 
the  line  of  the  Congress  or  of  tho  Conference.  It  does  not 
start  from  the  Salambria  and  go  to  the  Kalamas.  It  does 
not  start  far  north  of  the  Salambria,  and  go  curling  far  up 
into  Epirus.  What  it  does  is  this.  It  starts  some  way 
above  the  Salambria,  not  so  far  northwards  as  the  Con- 
ference line,  but  still  far  enough  to  give  Greece  the  rich 
plain  on  the  north  of  the  river;  but,  when  Epirus  is 
reached,  instead  of  going  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalamas,  it  goes  southward,  and  follows  the  course  of  the 
River  Arta.  Practically,  it  may  be  said  that  it  gives- 
nothing  in  Epirus  to  Greece,  but  it  gives  in  Thessaly  more 
than  was  given  by  the  line  of  the  Congress,  although  less 
than  was  given  by  the  line  of  the  Conference. 

It  is  obvious  that  everything  in  the  negotiations  turned 
on  the  question  whether  the  Greeks  were  or  were  not  to 
have  Janina.  If  a  perfectly  straight  line  is  laid  down 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Salambria  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kalamas,  it  passes  south  of  Janina ;  but  it  passes  so  very 
little  to  the  south,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
Congress  lino  was  meant,  so  far  as  those  who  suggested 
it  had  any  clear  intentions,  to  give  Janina  to  Greece. 

.  The  Conference  line  went  considerably  north  of  Janina, 
and  left  no  doubt  as  to  who  was  to  have  this  great 
object  of  Greek  ambition.  Janina  is  an  important 
town,  and  it  is  substantially  a  Greek  town  ;  but  it 
is  separated  from  Greece  by  a  barren  district,  in- 
habited by  people  who  are  mostly  Mussulmans,  and 
who,  if  they  are  not  Mussulmans,  are  not  Greeks.  Turkey 

'  positively  refused  to  cede  Janina  to  Greece,  partly  because 
it  did  not  wish  to  give  Greece  so  much  as  she  asked,  but 

■  mainly  because  it  could  not  bring  itself  to  make  over  to 
its  enemy  the  non-Greek   population  settled  between 

j  Janina  and  the  Greek  frontiers.    Nor  was   this  only  a 
matter  of  sentiment.     The  Porte  had  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  population  would  not  quietly  submit  to 
be  handed  over,  and  that  coercion  would  be  necessary  to 
make  it  submit.    To  have  used  force  would  have  been 
painful  to  the  Scltan,  and  would  have  probably  provoked 
a  general  Albanian  revolt.    What  happened  at  Dulcigno 
would  have  happened  again  in  Epirus,  only  on  a  much 
larger  scale,and  whereas  in  the  case  of  Dulcigno  thePowers 
could  call  on  the  Sultan  to  carry  out  his  engagements, 
even  at  the  cost  of  coercing  his  subjects,  they  could 
scarcely  impose  on  him  a  new  engagement  to  coerce  his 
subjects  in  Epirus.  The  notion  of  giving  Janina  to  Greece 
was  thus  abandoned,  aud,  apart  from  Janina,  the  district 
which  would  have  gone  with  it  is  of  very  little  natural 
value  to  the  Greeks  or  to  any  one  else.    For  this  dis- 
trict an  equivalent,  and  a  full  equivalent  in  point  of  natural 
resources,  was  obtained  by  shifting  the  Thessalian  frontier 
northwards.    In  point  of  useful  soil  the  Greeks  have  now 
offered  them  as  much  as  they  would  have  got  if  the  frontier 
had  gone  to  the  Kalamas,  but  had  not  included  Janina. 
What  they  have  not  got,  and  what  they  longed  above 
all   things   to   get,  was   Janina  itself.     And  on  the 
question  of   the  retention   or  cession  of  Janina  hung 
a  subordinate  question  which  appears  to  have  given 
the  Powers  mncn  trouble  and  anxiety.    The  River  Arta 
flows  into  the  Lake  of  Arta,  and  the  present  Greek 
frontier  run3  along  the  southern  shore  of  the  lake  until 
the  lake  joins  the  sea.     The  lake  offers  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  is  exclusively  used  by  Greek  ships.  But 
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where  the  lake  joins  the  sea  the  laud  closes  up  so  as  to 
give  a  very  narrow  entrance  to  the  lake,  and  this  entrance 
is  commanded  on  its  northern  side  by  the  Turkish  fortress 
■of  Prevesa.  Had  the  Greeks  got  Janina  and  the  inter- 
vening district  they  would  of  course  have  got  Prevesa ; 
bat,  if  they  were  to  get  nothing  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  lake,  they  would  be  left  with  a  Turkish  fort  com- 
manding what  is  practically  a  Greek  lake.  For  this  no 
additional  cession  of  land  in  Thessaly  could  be  any  com- 
pensation, and  the  Powers  could  hardly  say  that  they 
were  in  a  position  to  make  a  proposal  to  Greece  that 
Greece  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  consider  accept- 
able if  Prevesa  was  left  to  command  the  Lake  of  Arta. 
There  was  no  difficulty  here  as  to  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants. Prevesa  is  an  Italian  town  which  was  taken 
from  Venice  by  the  French  Republic,  from  the  French  Re- 
public by  An  Pasha,  and  from  An  Pasha  by  the  Turks. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Prevesa  would  have 
any  objection  to  become  Greek  ;  but  the  Porte  urged  that 
Prevesa  was  so  far  connected  with  Janina  that,  if  in  Greek 
hands,  it  would  afford  a  base  from  which  the  Greeks  could 
operate  in  the  direction  of  Janina.  It  therefore  refused 
to  cede  Prevesa.  Nothing  remained  except  to  effect  a 
•compromise,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  settled  that  Prevesa 
shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  but  that  its  fortress 
shall  be  dismantled. 

If  the  Greeks  are  not  to  have  Janina,  the  offer  now 
made  them  is  one  that  has  much  to  attract  them.  With- 
out going  to  war,  they  get  all  Thessaly  that  is  much 
worth  having.  Thessaly  is  rich,  and,  except  a  few  land- 
owners, the  population  is  exclusively  Greek.  And  what 
the  Porte  now  undertakes  to  hand  over,  it  can  hand  over 
without  any  trouble.  There  is  no  need  of  coercing 
an  unwilling  population,  and  the  Greeks  may  reckon 
on  getting  immediate  possession  of  what  is  promised, 
which  is  much  more  than  could  have  been  said  if  thej 
had  been  promised  that  any  considerable  portion  of 
Epiras  should  be  handed  over  to  them.  This  is  a  very 
important  point,  and  if  the  offer  is  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
mere  matter  of  bargaining,  ought  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration  by  the  Greeks.  In  the  circumstances  that 
have  arisen,  Turkey,  being  unwilling  to  carry  any  cession 
out,  and  the  Powers  being  n  solved  not  to  coerce  Turkey, 
Greece  would  have  got  nothing  if  she  had  not  threatened 
war,  which  made  the  Powers  put  pressure  on  Turkey,  not 
for  the  sake  of  Greece,  but  for  the  sake  of  European  peace. 
By  threatening  war,  and  by  spending  the  money  and  in- 
curring the  debt  which  the  threat  of  war  has  made  neces- 
sary, Greece  has  got  the  offer  of  a  large  fertile  province 
full  of  a  population  friendly  to  her,  and  this  oiler  is  one 
which  can  be  practically  made  good  without  trouble  and 
without  loss  of  time.  Financially  speaking,  it  may  be 
true  that  the  gamo  lias  not  been  worth  the  candle,  and 
that  the  possession  of  Thessaly  is  not  an  equivalent  for  the 
money  that  will  havo  been  laid  out  in  getting  it.  But 
there  aro  other  things  to  bo  thought  of  by  a  nation  than 
finance,  and  a  display  of  spirit  and  energy,  followed  by  a 
certain  measure  of  success,  may  do  a  nation  more  good 
than  kecpiog  its  money  in  its  pockets  would  do.  Prepa- 
ration for  war  appeals  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  a 
nation,  and  the  Greeks  have  responded  to  the  appeal 
with  much  spirit  and  determination.  But  it  is  this 
very  appeal  to  the  higher  sentiments  of  the  Greek 
nation  that  makes  the  present  moment  critical.  Tho 
Greeks  havo  always  maintained  that  tho  war  on  which 
thoy  wcro  embarking  was  a  war  not  so  much  of 
aggrandizement  tis  of  liberation.  They  wanted  to  make 
thoir  country  bigger  and  richer,  but  they  wanted  still 
more  to  free  other  Greeks  from  tho  dominion  of  Turkey, 
Europe  told  them  onco  vaguely  at  tho  Congress,  and 
again  very  definitely  at  tho  Conference,  that  among  tho 
Greeks  ho  freed  tho  Greeks  of  Janina  ought  to  bo  in- 
cluded. Now  they  arc  told  that  tho  Greeks  of  .Janina  are 
not  to  be  freed.  From  tho  point  of  view  of  their  contention, 
what  they  aro  callod  upon  to  do  is  to  abandon  their  "  suffer- 
"  ing  brethren  of  Janina."  Common  sense  and  the  legitimate 
influence  of  tho  Powers,  and  especially  that  of  (lie  Powers 
most  friendly  to  Greece,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  prevail. 
The  Greeks  got  enough  by  getting  Thessaly  to  satisfy 
their  honour  and  to  substantially  benefit,  tho  nation.  Tho 
Powers  havo  got  as  mnch  as  they  could  get,  for  Greece 
without  coercing  tho  Sui.tan  into  coercing  his  subjects. 
Every  motive  of  prudence  suggests  to  Greece  that  peace  is 
far  better  for  it  than  war,  and  no  Power  would  think 


of  helping  Greece  if  it  went  to  war  now.  But,  in  calcu- 
lating the  probabilities  of  war  or  peace,  it  is  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  real  difficulty  with  which  the  Greek 
Government,  if  it  desires  peace,  has  to  contend  ;  and  this 
difficulty  is  not  that  of  persuading  the  nation  that  it  has 
made  a  good  territorial  bargain,  but  it  is  that  of  per- 
suading it  that  it  ought  to  abandon  those  who,  according 
to  what  it  contends  is  the  solemn  judgment  of  Europe, 
should  be  included  within  its  fold. 


THE  FREITIEIT  PROSECUTION. 

THE  suggestion  which  we  made  last  week  that  in  the 
interests  of  public  morality  the  law  should  interfere 
to  put  an  end  to  the  publication  of  articles  containing 
open  and  avowed  instigation  to  murder  has  been  followed 
by  prompt  and  vigorous  action  on  the  part  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  editor  of  the  German  Socialist  organ  in  London, 
the  Freiheit,  which  recently  published  a  leading  article 
approving  of  the  assassination  of  the  Czak  and  counselling 
the  murder  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  other  sove- 
reigns, has  been  arrested.  Of  the  responsibility  of  the 
accused  man,  Mosr,  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to 
speak  while  the  case  is  still  pending ;  but  of  the 
pernicious  nature  of  the  journal  in  question,  and  of 
the  unwisdom  of  allowing  it  to  go  on  unchecked 
there  can  be,  we  should  imagine,  but  one  opinion  iu 
the  minds  of  law-abiding  people.  Since  the  article  to 
which  we  called  attention,  another  number  of  the  journal 
has  appeared,  containing,  amongst  a  mass  of  other 
seditious  matter,  an  account  of  the  meeting  lately  held 
in  London  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  Paris 
Commune  and  the  news  of  the  murder  of  the  Czar. 
The  resolutions  passed  at  this  meeting  were  as  follows  : — 
"  The  execution  of  the  Despot  Alexander  Romanoff,  vulgo 
"  Czar  of  Russia,  which  was  carried  out  on  the  13th  of 
"  ilarch  in  the  present  j-ear,  has  filled  the  Social  Revolu- 
"  tionists  of  all  lands  with  great  satisfaction.  The  noble 
"  comrades  who,  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  persons, 
"  executed  the  sentence  of  the  People  on  that  monster 
"  have  earned  the  thanks  of  all  civilized  men. 

"  We  encourage  the  Social  Revolutionists  of  Russia  to 
"  complete  their  glorious  work  of  freeing  ninety  millions  of 
"  men  from  the  curse  of  an  insolent  Tartar  horde  which 
"  has  gained  dominion  over  Russia.  They  aro  sure  of 
"  the  loudest  approbation  of  all  tho  poor  and  wretched. 

"  The  extraordinary  pressure  which  at  present  burdens 
"  all  peoples  makes  extraordinary  measures  necessary." 

These  seditious  doctrines  are  approved  and  encouraged 
in  the  number  of  Freiheit  which  is  beforo  us  ;  and  the 
rest  of  tho  paper  is  conceived  in  the  same  bloodthirsty 
spirit.  Such  words,  coming  as  they  do  from  ignorant  and 
uncultivated  men,  might  well  be  considered  as  mere  idle 
bombast,  wcro  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  powerful  organi- 
zation does  exist  for  tho  destruction  of  all  law  and  order, 
and  that  ghastly  murders  and  other  outrages  have  followed, 
and  may  again  follow,  as  their  direct  consequence,  the  ex- 
pression of  such  sentiments.  It  is,  therefore,  unfair  to 
Compare  the  Freiheit  and  kindred  publications  with  the 
paltry,  but  blatant,  organs  of  certain  disloyal  sections  of 
our  own  community  ;  nor  is  it  wiso  to  place  too  much 
confidence  in  their  presumed  insignificance  and  inability  to 
do  harm. 

We  aro  not  surprised  that  the  action  of  tho  Government 
in  taking  up  tho  prosecution  should  at  first  sight  provoke 
unfavourable  comments;  but  wo  aro  sure  that  matuicr 
reflection  will  convince  any  ono  who  is  not  obstinately  pre- 
judiced that  the  arguments  against  interference  in  the 
matter  aro  weak  in  view  of*  the  altered  circumstances  of 
tho  present  day.  Sir  Wu.i.mi  ELutOOtUN  had  no  dilli- 
culty  in  justifying  his  conduct  beforo  tho  House  of 
Commons.  Miserable  nnd  contemptible  as  tho  /'Ye/7/<v> 
is,  it  is  tho  mouthpiece  of  the  parly  of  assassination; 
and,  apnrt  from  all  political  con  .iderat  ions,  tho  writer 
who  calls  upon  other  people  to  murder  a  fellow- 
creature,  bo  it  emperor  or  peasant,  is  surely  as  min  h 
deserving  of  punishment  as  if  he  hail  instigated  the  com- 
mission of  any  minor  crime.  What  would  be  said  of  a 
police  which  permitted  t  he  publicat  ion  in  London  of  a  paper 
intended  to  further  tho  operations  of  a  gang  of  swindlers, 
or  advocating  tho  pillage  of  a  jeweller's  shop  in  Paris  or 
Berlin?  To  talk  alsmt  tho  liberty  of  the  press  in  tho  MM 
of  such  publications  as  the  FreiheU  is  an  absurdity;  it  had 
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nothing  in  common  with  tho  press,  was  neither  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  popular  opinion  or  tho  disseminat  ion 
of  news,  oat  was  purely  and  simply  tho  weekly  manifesto 
of  certain  revolutionary  refugees.  Had  it  confined  its 
utterances  to  politics,  it  might  have  gone  on  ranting  until 
it  died  of  inanition,  liven  when  it  approved  of  murder 
committed  it  might  havo  been  treated  with  ignominious 
contempt,  but  when  it  counselled  fresh  murders,  and  de- 
signated the  individuals  to  bo  slaughtered,  it  rendered 
itself  as  much  amenable  to  correctional  diseiplino  as  if  it 
had  offended  against  Lord  Campbell's  Act.  Tho  argu- 
ment that  a  prosecution  is  an  excellent  and  gratuitous 
advertisement  for  such  a  pnper  has  but  little  force;  while, 
should  a  conviction  follow  the  arrest  of  its  editor,  it  will  be  a 
safeguard  against  tho  publication  of  others  of  the  same 
kind.  A  contemporary  suggests  that  "it  is  safer  to  let  men 
"  blow  off  steam  by  leading  articles  and  resolutions  than 
"  to  leave  them  no  means  of  expressing  themselves  but  by 
"  dynamite."  There  is  some  truth  in  this;  but  it  scarcely 
applies  to  leading  articles  and  resolutions  having  no  object 
but  to  encourage  the  use  of  dynamite.  It  is  also  true,  as 
has  been  urged,  that  a  paper  suppressed  in  England  might 
reappear  in  America  or  elsewhere;  but  it  is  scarcely 
logical  to  say  that,  because  another  country  may  possibly 
tolerate  a  nuisance,  we  ought  not  to  try  to  get  rid  of  it 
ourselves. 

The  most  telling,  though  far  from  tho  soundest,  argu- 
ment against  the  Government  prosecution  of  the  Socialist 
journal  is  the  suggestion,  which  will  no  doubt  be  made 
over  and  over  again,  that  it  is  a  concession  to  the  demands 
of  other  Governments,  and  an  attack  upon  the  right  of 
political  asylum  in  England.  It  will  be  recollected  how 
in  a  former  trial  in  this  country  for  conspiracy  to  murder 
a  foreign  monarch  a  jury  were  induced  to  give  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  by  being  told  that  they  would  do  their  duty 
though  thousands  of  French  cannon  were  roaring  about 
their  ears  ;  but  this  is  mere  claptrap,  for  the  offence  with 
which  th  dc  endant  in  the  case  of  the  Freiheit  is  charged 
is  one  against,  common  law  and  common  decency,  and  it 
can  surely  need  no  foreign  influence  to  induce  the  Execu- 
tive to  vindicate  either. 

Many  eminent  as  well  as  obscurer  political  refugees  have 
from  time  to  time  sought  and  found  shelter  in  England, 
and  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  their  opinions  in  perfect 
security,  because  thej  have  behaved  themselves  as  quiet, 
peaceful,  and  honest  citizens.  Any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  right  of  asylum  in  the  case  of  any  of  these  would 
most  justly  call  forth  a  storm  of  indignation,  and 
meet  with  determined  opposition.  But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  refugee 
takes  a  mean  and  ignoble  advantage  of  England's  hospitality 
to  compass  the  death  of  England's  friends,  and  to  over- 
throw the  structure  of  society  upon  which  the  prosperity 
of  England  as  much  as  of  any  other  country  rests.  It  is 
certainly  to  be  deplored  that  so  vulgar  and  dastardly  an 
offence  should  be  digniffed  with  the  name  of  a  political 
question  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  too  great  a  tendency 
to  make  political  capital  out  of  any  unforeseen  incident, 
and  this  one  will  probably  prove  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
We  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  editor  and  writers  of 
Freiheit  undisturbed  in  their  original  obscurity,  but  the 
same  may  be  said  of  any  low  wretch  whose  crime  makes 
him  for  the  nonce  notorious.  We  do  not,  however,  let  off 
the  obscure  thief  or  murderer  because  it  is  not  a  good 
thing  to  help  such  persons  to  obtain  notoriety.  At  any 
rate,  the  arrest  has  taken  place,  and  the  law  must  now 
take  its  course  ;  if  there  is  anything  to  be  urged,  techni- 
cally or  otherwise,  in  the  defendant's  favour,  he  will 
certainly  havo  the  benefit  of  it;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
feel  sure  that  no  external  agitation  or  party  cry  will 
influence  the  even  administration  of  justice.  We  can,  in 
this  country,  afford  to  look  on  the  Socialist  movement 
with  greater  composure  than  some  of  our  neighbours,  for 
our  own  institutions,  being  60  free  and  constitutional,  are 
less  pregnable ;  and  happily  the  dark  shadow  of  political 
assassination  has  not  a« yet  hangover  us.  At  the  same  time, 
there  are  unquiet  elements  in  society  even  here,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  it  were  unwise  to  ignore;  and,  although  we 
should  be  the  last  to  advocate  any  reactionary  policy,  we 
deem  it  worse  than  foolish  to  neglect  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions against  disturbance  and  crime  which  the  Consti- 
tution already  furnishes.  The  Nihilists  and  advanced 
Socialists  aim  at  something  more  than  mere  political 
reforms  or  chauges ;  they  are  bent  upon  the  actual  de- 
struction of  the  whole  framework  of  society,  and  arc  as 


much  its  enemies  as  the  burglar  or  garotter.  Still,  ag 
mere  political  theorists  they  havo  a  right  to  their  opinions 
and  to  be  left  alone;  but  when  they  appear  as  accessories 
before  and  after  the  fact  to  murder  and  outrages  of  which 
tho  criminal  law  takes  cognizance,  they  ought  to  answer 
for  their  misdeeds  "without  tho  benefit  of  (political). 
"  clergy." 


THE  THAMES  RIVER  BILL. 

THE  House  of  Commons  had  a  good  time  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Those  who  took  any  part  in  tho  debates 
of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Union  will  remember  the 
keen  excitement  aroused  in  tho  members  by  "  private 
business "  as  compared  with  tho  comparatively  languid 
interest  which  was  felt  in  motions  relating  to  public 
affairs.  Considering  that  public  affairs  are  tho  proper 
concern  of  Parliament,  it  seems  strange  that  this  distinc- 
tion should  be  reproduced  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  it  makes  its  appearance  even  there. 
Then  the  benches  are  filled  at  four  o'clock,  and  the  aspect 
of  the  House  might  delude  a  stranger  into  the  belief  that 
the  existence  of  a  Ministry  was  involved  in  the  issue. 
Tiie  amusement  provided  for  Tuesday  was  still  more  de. 
lightful.  Private  business  may  sometimes  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  public,  but  both  must  yield  to  the  charm  of 
a  discussion  which  has  for  its  solo  object  the  determina- 
tion under  which  head  a  particular  Bill  shall  fall.  There 
are  many  members  who  may  care  nothing  for  the  Bill  in 
either  character  ;  but  none  can  have  a  soul  so  dead  as  to 
be  indifferent  to  a  debate  whether  it  shall  wear  one- 
character  or  the  other.  This  was  the  engrossing  occupation 
of  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Thames  River  Bill  was  set 
down  for  the  time  of  private  business,  and  Mr.  Ritchie  had 
given  notice  of  an  amendment  that  its  character  and  objects 
were  such  "as  to  constitute  it  a  measure  of  public  policy.'"' 
No  wonder  that  the  House  was  content  to.  put  off  even- 
that  delightful  baiting  of  Ministers  which  goe9  on  at 
question  time.  Sir  William  Hakcoubt's  answers  had  for 
the  moment  no  attraction.  To  hang  on  Mr.  Ritchie's 
demonstration  that  the  Bill  had  been  misdescribed  as 
private,  and  to  await  Mr.  Chamberlain's  statement  of  the 
reasons  why  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  describe  it  as 
public,  were  more  agreeable  because  rarer  employments 
than  anything  which  could  be  looked  for  lower  down  ju 
the  notice  paper. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument  was  sufficiently  convincing 
to  relieve  him  of  any  suspicion  of  sharp  practice.  A 
private  Bill  has  this  conspicuous  advantage  over  a  public 
Bill — that  it  takes  much  less  time  to  pass  it.  Every  one 
admits  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  over-burdened  with 
business,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  has,  so  to  speak,  offered  a 
prize  to  the  ingenious  inventor  who  will  devise  some  way 
of  lessening  the  work  it  has  to  do.  That  fortunate  man 
will  be  declared  a  public  benefactor  by  the  voice  of  the 
Pei.me  Minister  himself.  This  was  the  prospect  whicli. 
fired  Mr.  Chamberlain's  ambition,  and  the  Thames 
Biil  seemed  to  give  him  the  opportunity  for  makiDg 
a  first  essay  towards  its  realization.  It  was  not  exactly 
a  Government  Bill,  but  it  came  sufficiently  near  being 
a  Government  Bill  to  invest  Mr.  Chamberlain  with  the- 
control  of  it.  "  Strictly  speaking,"  it  was  the  Bill  of 
tho  Thames  Conservators,  and  they  will  have  "  to  pay 
"  the  expenses  of  promotion."  But  it  has  been  con- 
curred in  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  it  represents  the 
opinions  of  a  departmental  Committee.  The'  Board  o» 
Trade,  in  fact,  has  told  the  Conservators  what  it  thinks 
they  ought  to  do,  and  has  generously  given  them  leave  to 
do  it  at  their  own  expense.  Still,  it  is  not  a  Government- 
measure,  and  consequently  Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  that 
there  was  a  sufficient  array  of  precedent  to  justify  its  in* 
troduction  as  a  private  Bill,  and  thereby  to  leave  the 
House  more  time  to  give  itself  wholly  to  public  affairs. 
Perhaps  the  House,  except  when  obstruction  is  very  ram- 
pant, doe3  not  wish  to  give  itself  wholly  to  public  affairs. 
Perhaps  it  thought  that  to  allow  the  use  of  this  novel  ap- 
paratus for  saving  time  might  constitute  an  inconvenient 
precedent.  At  all  events,  it  looked  with  no  favour  oik 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  experiment.  Mr.  Ritchie's  amendment 
was  seconded  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow.  No  private- 
member  could  be  found  to  oppose  it,  and  finally  Mr.  Baxtei; 
"  earnestly  appealed  "  to  the  Government  to  withdraw  the- 
Bill,  and  to  deal  with  the  question  "  in  a  proper  and  legiti- 
"  mate  manner."    A  little  earlier  in  the  debate  Mr.  AsuLtY 
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had  declared  that  the  question  could  not  be  dealt  with  by  a 
public  Bill.  Private  it  was,  and  private  it  must  remain,  un- 
less the  House  of  Commons  was  prepared  to  arrogate  to  it- 
self the  power  to  alter  the  essential  nature  of  things.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  speeches  of  Baron  De  Worms  or  Alder- 
man Lawrence  to  lead  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  throw  over 
his  subordinate,  but  the  reports  of  the  Whip  or  his  own 
observation  of  the  House  had  convinced  him  by  the  time 
that  he  rose  that  either  the  essential  nature  of  thing3 
must  be  altered  or  the  Government  would  be  beaten. 
Fortunately,  when  Mr.  Ashley's  impossibilities  came  to  be 
looked  at  closely,  they  proved  undeserving  of  so  tre- 
mendous a  name.  Mr.  Ashley  had  not  formed  his  con- 
clusion without  some  evidence  to  go  upon,  but  he  had  not 
been  very  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  his  evidence.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Speaker  is  the  authority 
to  whom  appeal  should  be  made  when  the  object  is  to 
ascertain  what  the  rules  of  the  House  permit  and  what 
they  forbid  ;  but  Mr.  Ashley,  perhaps  wisely,  had  taken 
care  not  to  ask  the  Speaker  the  question.  He  had  only 
referred  to  "  experienced  gentlemen  outside."  Mr.  Ashley 
had  in  fact  taken  counsel's  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
is  a  very  proper  course  to  follow  as  a  prelude  to  stating 
a  case  for  the  decision  of  a  court,  but  it  is  not  usual  to 
treat  counsel's  opinion  as  a  substitute  for  the  decision  of  p. 
court.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  referred  the  matter  tc 
the  Speaker,  it  turned  out  that  Mr.  Ashley  and  his  ex- 
perienced gentlemen  had  all  been  in  the  wrong  together. 
Thero  was  no  objection  to  the  measure's  being  intro- 
duced as  a,  public  Bill,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  accordingly 
consented  to  bring  it  forward  in  that  character. 

As  there  will  be  other  opportunities  of  considering  the 
[3ill  on  its  merits — though  whether  they  will  be  afforded 
this  Session  is  a  little  doubtful — it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
anything"  about  them  now.  The  only  question  that  arises 
out  of  Tuesday's  debate  is  the  question  whether  the  Bill 
had  any  proper  claim  to  the  private  character  with  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  desired  to  invest  it.  Putting  techni- 
calities aside,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  had  no  such 
claim.  Mr.  Chamberlain  contended  that  under  the  search- 
ing examination  of  a  Select  Committee  its  faults  or  its 
virtues  would  be  at  least  as  thoroughly  sifted  as  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  This  argument,  if  it  is 
worth  anything,  would  justify  the  application  of  private 
13 ill  procedure  to  all  legislation  whatever.  The  answer 
is  that,  as  regards  a  great  number  of  Bills,  something 
more  is  wanted  than  a  thorough  sifting  of  their  pro- 
visions. The  House  of  Commons  is  not  always  will- 
ing to  be  bound  by  the  report  of  a  Select  Committee. 
It  wants  to  exercise  its  own  judgment  and  to  speak 
with  its  own  voice.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that,  if  it  in- 
sists on  doing  this  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  River 
Bill,  it  will  be  pledged  to  show  itself  equally  inquisitive  in 
the  case  of  every  other  private  Bill.  The  Thames  River 
Bill,  as  it  was  described  in  Tuesday's  discussion,  will  cer- 
tainly affect  interests  large  enough  to  bo  regarded  as 
public.  It  deals  with  no  less  a  question  than  the  navigation 
of  the  greatest  of  English  rivers.  At  present,  every  ship 
navigating  the  Thames  is  compelled  to  carry  a  pilot,  and, 
considering  what  immense  interests  would  bo  affected  by 
this  regulation,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  not  lightly  forego  the  right  of  speaking 
its  mind  upon  its  clauses  one  by  one.  There  may  bo  very 
good  grounds  for  abolishing  compulsory  pilotage,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  may  fairly  wish  to  weigh  these  grounds 
for  itself,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be  estimated  by  a  Select 
Committee.  By  another  provision  of  the  Bill  tho  Thames 
Conservancy  is  created  a  nuisanco  authority  and  given  the 
power  of  inspecting  all  factories  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Th  is  may  be  an  enactment  of  groat  practical  value,  but  it 
is  one  which  the  owners  of  these  factories  regard  with 
some  alarm,  and  thongh  ;  if  the  Dill  had  remained  private, 
they  would  have  bcoii  heard  either  by  counsel  or  in  person 
before  the  Select  Committee,  this  is  not  at,  all  the  same  thing 
OS  having  their  objections  threshed  out  in  tho  House  of 
Commons.  On  tho  whole,  therefore,  Mr.  Ciiamhi.ri.ain's 
se  cond  thoughts  were  better  than  his  first,  and  Mr.  RnOflll 
may  claim  tho  credit  of  having  helped  to  train  an  ;m 
interesting  but  wayward  child  in  tho  way  in  which  it 
behoves  him  to  go. 


CENTRAL  ASIAN  AFFAIRS. 

*"1^HE  remarkable  statement  made  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke 
J-  last  week  in  the  House  of  Commons,  although  half 
withdrawn  by  Lord  Hartington,  and  only  confirmed  sine© 
by  vague  rumour  as  to  the  personal  intentions  of  the 
Czar,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  direct  attention  to  the 
condition  of  that  part  of  Turkistan  which  borders  on 
the  Perso-Afghan  frontier.  The  ratification,  moreover, 
of  the  Government  plans  for  the  abandonment  of  Can- 
dahar,  and  the  utter  anarchy  in  which  Western  Af- 
ghanistan is  reported  to  be,  make  the  situation  still 
more  interesting.  To  this,  again,  has  to  be  added  the 
fact  that  there  is,  or  was  very  recently,  a  European 
traveller  at  Merv  for  the  first  time  for  many  years.  The 
Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Ncius,  who  has  so  long  been 
hovering  about  the  outskirts  of  the  Turkoman  district, 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  penetrating  to  the  fabulous 
city,  as  a  prisoner  it  is  true,  but  as  a  prisoner  soon  to 
be  released.  No  further  intelligence  has  been  received 
from  this  adventurous  traveller,  except  an  assurance  of 
his  safety  and  freedom,  and  the  very  important  news 
that  the  Russians  are  actually  on  the  lower  course  of 
the  Tejend  Daria  or  Heri  Rud,  the  river  which,  rising 
in  the  Hindu  Koosh,  flows  westwards  past  Herat  and 
then  northwards  into  the  desert,  where  it  loses  itself  in 
a  great  swamp  or  lake,  the  waters  of  which,  when  pro- 
perly utilized,  used  to  give  its  historical  fertility  to  the 
oasis  of  Merv.  Another  of  the  scanty  fragments  of  in- 
telligence which  have  to  be  pieced  together  by  any  one 
who  seeks  for  information  on  these  matters  has  it  that  the 
remnant  of  the  Tekkes  have  asked  permission  of  Ayoud 
to  place  their  families  in  safety  in  his  dominions,  a  per- 
mission which,  if  granted,  would  hardly  be  of  much  value 
if  it  be  true  that  Ayoub  is  once  more  a  prisoner  in  his 
capital,  besieged  and  threatened  by  mutinous  soldiery, 
while  revolt  and  anarchy  are  rife  throughout  the  provinces 
he  used  to  rule. 

The  situation  at  the  time  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  made 
his  singular  statement,  "  on  independent  authority,"  re- 
specting the  intentions  of  the  Czar  was  this.  Speaking 
roughly,  five  stages  or  districts  separate  the  Russian  posts 
on  the  Caspian  shore  from  the  Oxus  where  it  leaves  Afghan 
Turkistan.  The  first  of  these  is  desert,  and  the  Russians 
had  to  surmount  it  before  they  could  attack  the  second, 
consisting  of  tho  oasis  of  the  Akhal  Tekkes.  Tho  resist- 
ance of  the  latter  at  the  fortress  of  Yeugi  Sheher  or  Geok 
Tepe  has  delayed  them  for  two  years.  But  this  is  now 
entirely  surmounted,  and  the  power  of  tho  Akhals  is  defi- 
nitely broken.  Between  tho  Akhals  and  their  brethren 
of  Merv  a  second  stage  of  desert  intervenes,  then  comes 
Merv  itself,  and  then  yet  another  desert  strip  bounded  by 
the  Oxus.  The  Russians  were  left  at  Tejend,  tho  last, 
stage  before  plunging  into  tho  waterless  wilderness  which 
intervenes  between  the  Herat  river  and  Merv.  Thus  placed, 
they  have  already  mastered  that  road  to  India  of  which  so 
mnch  has  been  heard,  and  which  has  been  mistakenly  thought 
to  run  through  Merv  itsel£  The  road  to  India  from  tho 
Northern  Khanates  and  from  Orenburg  docs,  indeed,  so 
ran,  bat  not  the  road  from  Kuropenn  Russia  by  tho  Cas- 
pian. The  shortest  way  in  this  latter  case  is  inside,  and 
to  the  south  of  tho  rango  of  mountains  which  forms  tho 
northern  frontier  of  Persia;  but  Persia  being,  at  least 
nominally,  independent,  this  does  not  count.  Tho  next 
shortest  is  that  which  tho  latest  advances  of  General 
Sk'OBKLKlT  have  put  actually  in  tho  hands  of  the  Russians 
to  within  a  stage  of  Afghanistan.  This  road  is  from  tho 
Caspian  desert  and  inconvenient j  but  a  railway  has 
alreadj  bridged,  or  is  in  rapid  process  of  bridging,  this 
gap.  Thenceforward  it  is  easy  enough  leading  through 
the  now  subjugated  Turkoman  country  to  tho  north- 
eastern  corner  of  Persia,  where,  by  way  of  tho  bordel- 
lo i  tress  of  Barakbs,  closo  to  which  tho  Russians  now 
are,  it  turns  to  Moral  mid  to  India.  Their  present  posi- 
tion, therefore,  or  their  position  before  the  mysterious  and 
unconfirmed  orders  to  which  Sir  CHARLES  DlLKI'  re- 
ferred, ho  to  speak,  musks  Merv,  ronders  it,  poworlcHS  :ih 
an  obstacle  on  the  way  to  India,  and  only  valuable  as 
opening  vet  another  way,  tho  way  from  Khiva  and  tho 
north.  Now  there  is  a  rumour  that,  the  recall  ol  General 
SCOftELK.rr,  of  which  tho  Unim  i'.  Si;ci:i;i ary  for  Korku. J 
An  Aimmado  so  much,  concerns  only  Merv.  Unless  the 
Russians  aro  prepared  to  face  tlio  gnat,  and  terrible 
wilderness  between  Tejend  and  Antiocli  on-t  he- Murghab, 
tiny  must  drop  downward  tin-. ugh   IVr  im  te  rritory  to 
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Sarakhs,  and  thence  work  upward  again.  This  violation 
or  abuso  of  a  neutral  territory  lias  been  committed  by 
them  before  in  tbo  course  of  the  war,  but  t he  new  Czar  is 
said  to  look  on  its  repetition  with  disfavour.  All,  there- 
fore, that  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  statement,  even  if  literally 
true,  need  moan  is  that  General  Skobkleff  has  been  for- 
bidden to  prosecute  his  plans  against  Merv  itself  at  present. 
Considering  that  the  best  authorities  doubt  tho  possi- 
bility of  so  continuing  the  expedition  until  next  year,  this 
is  a  very  small  mercy.  Considering  that,  as  has  been 
shown  already,  the  occupation  or  non-occupation  of  Merv 
by  the  Russians  in  no  way  affects  the  fact  of  their  having 
actually  cleared  away  almost  every  obstacle  which  lay 
between  them  and  the  Afghan  frontier,  the  mercy  is 
smaller  still.  To  make  the  recall  or  the  stoppage  of  oper- 
ations of  any  real  value,  the  Akhal  oasis  ought  to  be 
•entirely  evacuated,  and  nothing  but  a  post  of  observation  to 
the  west  of  it,  if  even  that,  retained.  If  this  were  done, 
as  sanguine  persons  hope,  there  would  be  some  reason  for 
speaking  of  the  action  of  the  Czar  as  deserving  compensa- 
tory withdrawal  on  our  side.  But  if  it  be  not  done,  tho 
recall  of  Skobeleff  is  a  mere  empty  form  calculated  to 
impose-  oidy  on  those  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they 
are  a  considerable  number)  who  are  utterly  ignorant  of 
the  actual  circumstances  and  geography  of  the  case.  The 
country  which  the  Russians  have  now  actually  occupied,  to 
use  a  parallel  which  will  be  at  once  intelligible  to  all  ac- 
quainted with  modern  history,  stands  to  Afghanistan,  and 
therefore  to  India,  very  much  in  the  position  which  tho 
Valtelline  occupied  in  old  days  to  Italy,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Power  occupying  it,  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  go 
to  Merv  as  it  would  have  been  for  Austria,  possessing  the 
Valtulline,  to  go  to  Chambery.  The  parallel — deserts 
taking  the  place  of  mountains — is  almost  an  exact  one. 

While  this  is  the  case  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Herat 
river,  the  way  to  it  being  completely  clear  to  the  Russians, 
and  the  power  of  tho  Turkomans  being  restricted  to  a 
doubtful  possibility  of  maintaining  themselves  in  their 
isolated  stronghold  of  Merv,  the  districts  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  same  river  and  further  south  are  in  a  complete 
state  of  anarchy.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  failure  of 
Ayour  to  obtain  investiture  of  Candahar  from  the  Eng- 
lish Government  has  discredited  him  with  his  followers, 
or  whether  the  always  smouldering  jealousy  between 
the  Eastern  and  Western  tribes  has  once  more  broken 
out  without  special  cause.  But  his  Herati  and  Candahari 
troops  are  said  to  be  in  open  mutiny,  the  Cabuli  regu- 
lars alone  remaining  true;  while  away  from  the  capital, 
especially  in  the  rich  corn-producing  districts  surround- 
ing Earah,  his  officers  are  being  killed  or  driven  off.  In 
short,  the  whole  country,  from  the  Turkoman  frontier 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar,  appears  to  be  in  a 
Ha  me.  It  has  been  argued,  with  the  curious  optimism 
which  is  usually  strengthened  by  ignorance  of  the  subject, 
and  sometimes  rewarded  by  a  chance  result,  that  this  state 
of  things  favours  the  prospects  of  Abdul  Rahman.  The 
idea  seems  to  be  prompted  by  the  same  notion  of  Afghan- 
istan as  a  settled  and  stable  unit,  only  desiring  to  be  in- 
tegral and  independent,  which  has  appeared  so  often  in 
the  controversies  respecting  it.  The  natural  condition  of 
the  country  is  a  condition  of  intestine  war  and  disinte- 
gration ;  and  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that  a 
tribe  will  join  one  candidate  for  universal  sovereignty 
because  the}-  have  attacked  his  rival.  If  Abdul  Rahman 
is  strong  enough  to  overawe  Canhahar  and  Herat,  or  clever 
enough  to  conciliate  them,  he  will  gain  and  hold  them,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said.  There  would  be  a  touch  of 
comedy  in  the  suggested  request  on  his  part  that  our 
troops  should  remain  to  countenance  him  at  the  southern 
capital.  The  English  partisans  of  "scuttling"  have 
descatited  pathetically  on  the  wrong  we  should  do  to  the 
Amekk  by  remaining  at  Candahar,  and  on  the  harm  which 
the  mere  semblance  of  his  being  a  protege  of  ours  would 
inflict  on  his  chances.  All  these  things,  however,  are  only 
rumour.  The  facts  as  known  at  latest  dates  remain,  that  the 
Russians  are  now  complete  masters  of  the  road  to  India  up 
to  the  Afghan  frontier,  and  that  the  part  of  Afghanistan 
io  which  they  have  thus  opened  the  way  is  in  utter 
anarchy.  Peace  may  of  course  descend  upon  Herat,  and 
independence  may  be  restored  to  the  Akhal  Tekkes.  It 
can  only  be  said  that  every  reasonable  Englishman  will  be 
heartily  pleased  at  events  which  at  the  present  moment 
present  not  much  more  probability  than  is  compatible  with 
their  being  not  absolutely  impossible. 


f'OUx\TY  MAYO. 

THE  time  when  tho  Irish  Land  Bill  is  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  draws  near,  and  every  scrap  of  informa- 
tion which  can  enable  Englishmen  to  judge  how  far  the 
Bill  is  at  once  a  comprehensive,  a  just,  and  a  practical 
measure  ought  to  be  eagerly  welcomed.  The  difficulties  of 
framing  a  measure  which  shall  fulfil  these  conditions  are 
seen  to  bo  greater  and  greater  the  more  that  such  imper- 
fect information  as  can  be  procured  is  attentively  studied. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  the  measure  comprehensive,  for 
inside  Ireland  there  are  nine  or  ten  Irelands,  all  distinct 
from  one  another.  It  is  difficult  to  make  it  just,  for  every 
rule  that  can  be  laid  down  seems  to  require  endless  excep- 
tions. It  is  difficult  to  make  it  practical,  for  as  to  many 
of  its  provisions  it  must  be  a  grave  matter  of  conjec- 
ture how  they  are  likely  to  work.  Even  to  make  a  probable 
conjecture  as  to  the  future,  the  guesser  must  satisfy  himself 
so  far  as  he  can  as  to  what  are  the  facts  of  the  present. 
Unfortunately,  a  great  obscurity  hangs  over  these  facts. 
What  we  want  is  the  evidence  of  competent  observers,  and 
when  we  get  such  evidence  as  is  offered  us  we  frequently 
find  that  it  is  subject  to  great  drawbacks,  that  it 
is  tinged  by  the  peculiar  theories  of  the  witness,  that 
it  is  drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  a  very  limited  area,  or 
that  it  is  the  evidence  of  an  outsider,  honest  and  intelli- 
gent, no  doubt,  but  sent  for  the  special  purpose  of  making 
the  best  report  he  can  in  a  very  short  time  on  a  country  of 
which  he  had  no  previous  knowledge.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  there  has  been  so  much  delay  in  publishing 
the  evidence  taken  by  Lord  Bessborough's  Commission. 
The  introduction  of  the  Land  Bill  has  been  delayed  long 
beyond  the  date  when  the  Government  announced  that  it 
was  ready  to  bring  in  its  measure,  and  even  with  all  this 
additional  time,  tho  evidence  of  the  Commission  created  to 
collect  the  facts  that  were  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  Bill 
will  scarcely  be  in  the  hands  of  members  before  they  listen 
to  Mr.  Gladstone's  statement.  To  some  extent,  however, 
the  deficiency  is  supplied  by  the  vast  body  of  evidence 
collected  and  published  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Com- 
mission. Far  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume  relates  to 
Ireland,  and  the  selection  of  witnesses  was  at  once  wide  and 
happy.  All  that  can  be  said  on  the  question  of  Irish  land, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  liberal,  kind-hearted,  far-seeing 
proprietors,  was  said  by  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  Colonel  King-Harman.  Professors  and  soldiers,  large 
farmers  and  little  farmers,  buttermen  and  railway  managers, 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  all 
told  their  tale,  and  if,  after  reading  all  they  had  to  say,  we 
still  feel  the  want  of  more  information,  it  is  not  because 
their  evidence  was  meagre  so  much  as  because  the  subjects 
on  which  they  touched  are  so  vast  or  so  complicated,  that 
the  little  that  is  learnt  about  them  seems  nothing  as  com- 
pared with  the  vastness  of  that  which  is  not  learnt.  Most 
of  the  leading  English  newspapers  have  also  sent  special 
Correspondents  to  Ireland  in  the  last  few  months,  and  it 
may  be  said  to  the  credit  of  those  sent  that  they  have 
tried  to  learn  all  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  learn  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and  that  they 
were  superior  to  any  wish  to  accommodate  their  reports  to 
the  political  leanings  of  the  journal  in  which  their  reports 
were  to  appear. 

The  Times  has  just  published  what  may  be  the  con- 
cluding number  of  its  series  of  reports  on  Ireland  under 
the  head  of  "  County  Mayo."  It  is  perhaps  too  un- 
favourable a  specimen  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample 
of  such  contributions  to  knowledge,  but  it  shows  not 
inaptly  what  we  may  and  what  we  may  not  expect  to 
gather  from  them.  What  we  are  told  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  and  is  in  itself  well  worth  knowing.  But  it  gives 
only  the  merest  scrap  of  a  contribution  towards  the  in- 
formation as  to  the  state  of  one  of  the  most  backward, 
disorganized,  and  distressed  counties  in  Ireland  which  we 
should  like  to  have  placed  before  us.  It  tells  us  that  there 
arc  some  good  landlords  in  Mayo,  that  the  land  of  these 
good  landlords  is  low-rented,  that  pasture  in  Mayo  has  to 
some  extent  replaced  tillage,  that  it  would  not  be  kind  to 
establish  peasant  proprietors  on  red  bog-land,  and  that 
rents  are  sadly  in  arrear.  But  on  this  last  point  we  are 
left  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  date  on  which  the  writer  is 
supposed  to  be  writing.  In  an  early  part  of  his  letter  he 
tells  us  that,  since  the  partial  restoration  of  order,  things 
have  mended  and  rents  are  coming  in.  Then  follows  a 
series  of  notes  on  different  estates,  and  in  each  estate  the 
collection  of  rents  appears  to  be  more  and  more  difficult,  until 
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n  one  of  the  last  of  these  picturesque  descriptions  we  find 
he  writer  painting  the  scene  before  him  on  a  bright 
January  day.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know  how  things 
ooked  in  Mayo  in  January  when  the  Coercion  Bill  was  only 
alked  of,  but  it  would  be  much  more  to  the  purpose  to 
enow  how  they  look  at  the  end  of  March  now  that  the 
Bill  has  become  an  Act.  A  correspondent  can  only  give 
.vhat  he  has  got  to  give.  He  takes  notes  in  different 
places  at  different  times,  and  pieces  them  together  when 
ie  has  leisure  and  opportunity.  He  wants  to  learn  all  he 
;an  in  a  short  time,  and  much  the  easiest  way  is  to  visit 
the  best  class  of  proprietors,  who  are  sure  to  welcome 
aim  kindly,  and  to  give  him  information  which  they  know 
nust  redound  to  their  credit,  and  which  it  is  only  just 
:o  those  and  those  like  them  shall  be  placed  on  record, 
[f  there  was  nothing  else  to  report,  the  occasion  of 
naking  reports  would  never  have  arisen.  What  we  want 
;o  know  is  the  real  state  of  things  in  County  Mayo. 
What  is  that  has  made  County  Mayo  what  it  is  ?  Colonel 
Deane,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  before 
he  Dake  of  Richmond's  Commission, and  who  had  travelled 
>ver  a  large  part  of  Ireland  in  connexion  with  the 
^Iaelboeocgh  Fund  for  relieving  distress,  spoke  thus  of 
Mayo  as  compared  with  other  adjacent  counties :  — 
'  I  thought  the  land  looked  worse,  and  the  condition  of 
'  the  people  looked  worse,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
'  holding  was  more  unkempt  and  less  tidy,  and  less  cared 
'  for."  This  is  the  general  aspect  of  County  Mayo.  It 
s  the  aspect  which  must  be  regarded  when  we  ask  whether 
he  new  Land  Bill  will  for  County  Mayo  be  a  practical 
neasure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  justice,  it  is  certainly 
mportant  to  know  that  even  in  Mayo  there  are  good  land- 
ordswith  properties  fairly  thriving.  Such  landlords  have 
n  excellent  right  to  ask  that  justice  shall  be  done  them. 
Jut  the  practical  difficulty  is  to  deal  with  County  Mayo 
s  Colonel  Deane  saw  it,  and  not  with  the  little  oases 
f  prosperity  to  which  the  Correspondent  confined  his 
ttention. 

There  are  in  County  Mayo,  as  in  Connaught  generally, 
nd  in  the  South-West  of  Ireland,  too  many  people.  These 
leople  are  always  on  the  verge  of  famine,  they  are  en- 
irely  ignorant  of  agriculture,  they  work  little  and  badly, 
nd  they  are  inclined  to  be  lawless.  Mayo  is  an  especially 
awless  county.  One  witness  before  the  Richmond  Com- 
lission  said  that  they  had  lately  got  in  Mayo  as  far  as 
oasting  a  man,  and  he  very  properly  considered  this  in- 
xcusable.  He  thought  that  in  decency  they  might  have 
onfined  themselves  to  houghing  cattle.  Every  witness 
greed  that  this  population  must  bo  thinned,  and  that  to 
ie  a  practical  measure  the  Land  Bill  must  start  some 
irocess  of  thinning  it.  Three  modes  of  accomplishing  this 
csirable  end  were  suggested.  Some  witnesses  thought 
hat  by  fixing  the  ocenpants  in  their  hohlings  they  would 
hin  themselves.  The  unthrifty  and  the  idle  would  find 
t  impossible  to  retain  their  holdings,  and  then  the"  thrifty 
nd  industrious  would  step  in  and  tako  the  place  of  those 
rho,  being  dispossessed,  would  go  with  tho  proceeds  of 
he  sale  into  the  towns  or  to  America.  Other  witnesses 
alked  enthusiastically  of  migration  —  that  is,  a  trans- 
jrenco  of  tho  population  from  occupied  to  unoccupied 
rish  lands.  It  is  to  projects  of  this  kind  that  tho 
lorrospondent  refers  when  ho  speaks  of  tho  cruelty 
f  planting  occupiers  on  a  few  acres  of  bog-land, 
inch  schemes  arc  condemned  by  tho  best  judges,  but 
J  is  only  fair  to  nay  that  the  schemes  actnally  proposed 
rcro  not  so  crudely  absurd  as  tho  Correspondent  seems  to 
idicate.  Professor  Baldwin,  the  leading  theorist  on  the 
abject)  supposes  thai  eaofa  family  transplanted  has  given 
;a  sum  of  jol.  to  start  with;  and  his  colleague  in  tho 
nvestigation  ordered  hy  tho  Richmond  Commission  was 
trong  in  insisting  that  drainage  must  precede  colonizing 
nreclaimed  lands.  Very  handsome  ideas,  it  may  bo 
cmarked  in  passing,  are  afloat  as  to  what  tho  Stato  ought 
5  do  in  tho  way  of  drainage.  Tho  Bishop  of  Cr.o\iu:i, 
)r  example,  said  that,  in  hin  opinion,  tho  bej/inniri"-  of 
very  thing  was  to  drain  tho  big  rivers.  If  nil  tho  water 
(mid  bo  got  out  of  tho  Shannon  into  tho  sen,  then 
refold  might,  ho  really  happy,  although  ho  wan  <)uito 
'illing  to  withdraw  the  suggestion  if  it,  could  bo  shown 
bat  there  were  any  ft  looi  engineering  difficulties  in 
bo  way.  Tho  third  machinery  is  that  of  emigration, 
nd  thero  was  a  remarkable  agreement  of  testimony  that 
liero  would  bo  no  w  ry  great  reluctance  to  emigrate  if  the 
eople  COald  onco  see  that  it  was  to  their  advantage  to 
o,  and  could  bo  made  to  feel  that  they  were  not  going 


under  any  kind  of  State  compulsion.  If  it  can  be  sup- 
posed that  the  population  of  Mayo  were  in  any  way  thinned, 
what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the  result  ?  Even  if  we 
assume  that  under  a  marvellously  clever  Land  Bill  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  is  to  be  the  law  of  human  ex- 
istence in  Mayo,  we  have  still  to  ascertain  what  we  mean 
by  the  fittest.  The  Correspondent,  who  had  probably  got 
sick  of  being  drenched  to  the  skin  in  his  tours,  adopts  one 
of  those  hasty  generalizations  which  are  so'dear  to  hurried 
tourists,  and  lays  down  that  grazing,  nothing  but  grazing, 
and  grazing  on  a  large  scale,  will  alone  do  in  Mayo.  But 
an  important  body  of  evidence  given  to  the  Richmond 
Commission  points  in  a  different  direction.  Witnesses 
who  knew  what  they  were  talking  about  said  that  the 
most  that  could  be  got  out  of  the  soil,  even  in  the  moist 
West,  was  to  be  got  by  a  mixture  of  tillage  and  grazing, 
and  that,  although  the  process  could  be  carried  on  profit- 
ably on  a  large  scale,  it  could  also  be  carried  on  pi-ofitably 
on  a  small  scale ;  and  many  of  them  were  of  Opinion  that 
a  decent  livelihood  could  be  obtained  by  spade  husbandry 
where  a  rapid  ascent  made  it  impossible  that  the  plough 
should  be  used. 


OUR  IRONCLAD  SOLDIERS. 

THE  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the  British  army  is 
about  to  undergo  a  serious  change.  That  this  change 
will  from  one  point  of  view  be  an  improvement  is  beyond 
question.  In  their  indirect  action,  at  all  events,  the  new 
rules  as  to  summary  punishments  might  have  been  drafted 
by  the  Peace  Society.  In  the  brutal  days  when  flogging 
was  still  resorted  to,  the  object  of  all  war  was  nnblush* 
ingly  acknowledged.  Flogging  was  justified  on  the  ground 
that  it  could  be  easily  and  promptly  inflicted  ;  that  the 
offender,  though  suffering  sharply  for  the  time,  rapidly 
recovered  from  its  effects  ;  and  that  for  these  two  reasons 
a  soldier  sentenced  to  be  flogged  was  soon  as  readv  as 
before  to  kill  or  maim  such  enemies  as  came  in"  his  way. 
It  is  plain  that  if  for  flogging  there  can  be  substituted  a 
punishment  which  must  necessarily  withdraw  a  man 
from  useful  service  in  the  field  for  some  considerable  time, 
he  will  kill  or  maim  fewer  enemies  in  proportion,  and  to 
this  extent  the  object  of  war  will  no  longer  bo  attained. 
This  fact,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would  suggest  that  the 
Peace  Society  had  had  a  hand  in  the  framing  of  the  rules 
which  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan  explained  to  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday.  To  subtract  a  certain  percentage 
of  British  soldiers  from  tho  work  for  which  they  halve 
been  enlisted  is  an  appreciable  step  towards  fulfilling  tho 
Society's  purpose.  As  it  happens,  however,  this  fact  does 
not  stand  alone.  The  new  punishments  withdraw  those 
subjected  to  them  from  activo  servico  in  the  field,  and 
they  do  nothing  else.  All  the  eloquence  that  has  been 
expended  on  tho  wickedness  and  folly  of  inflicting  degra- 
dation on  British  soldiers  turns  out  to  havo  been  wasted. 
Tho  new  penalties  are  at  least  as  degrading  as  flomrinff. 

T      r  l  it  i 

In  future  tho  soldier  who  might  formerly  havo  been 
flogged  will  be  punished  at  tho  discretion  of  tho  com- 
manding officer  in  ono  of  thrco  ways.  In  tho  first  place, 
ho  may  sit  or  stand  in  irons.  Wo  say  sit  or  stand, 
because,  though  neither  of  these  words  occur  in  tho 
rules,  it  is  provided  by  implication  that  whilo  in 
irons  tho  offender  must  not  bo  compelled  to  walk. 
Jfo  may  bo  "  moved  from  place  to  place,"  bnt  it 
must  only  bo  in  a  "  waggon,  cart,  or  other  vehicle." 
Thero  is  reason  to  suspect  that  this  limitation  was  tho 
result  of  a  compromise  botwecn  the  Pence  Society  and 
tlie  W  ar  Office.  Tho  object  of  tho  Peace  Socioty  was  no 
doubt,  to  prohibit  all  motion  on  I  lie  part  of  oll'endcrs  while 
in  irons,  since  this  would  havo  involved  an  equal  absence 
of  motion  on  tho  part  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  guard- 
ing them.  It  would  plainly  bo  cruel  to  leavo  men  in 
irons  to  tho  tender  mercies  of  an  enemy — say  a  Boer  wil  h 
a  fla£  of  truce — who  might  happen  to  discover  them,  and, 
provider!  that  a  sufficient  number  of  men  could  have  been 
found  to  qualify  themselves  for  boing  put  in  irons,  the 
whole  lone  in  tho  liold  might  havo  been  required  for 
this  purpose.  Had  tho  Iv.ier,  Society  been  able  to 
carry  out  their  wishes  in  this  respect,  a  new  career 
would  have  been  thrown  open  to  its  more  adventurous 
members.  In  no  wny  could  war  havo  been  more  ellei 
tually  prevented  than  by  enlisting  and  commit!  in  if  an 
Off  DO*  for  which  the  missionary  of  peace  would  be 
put  in  irons.    Jt  would  havo  been  too  much  ptybftW  to 
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expect  Mr.  Richard  to  sacrifice  himself  in  this  way,  but  to 
a  youth  of  active  temperament  and  pacific  enthusiasm  the 
new  career  might  have  had  many  charms.  It  may  be  sup- 
poBod,  howevor,  that  at  this  point  the  War  Office  pat  down 
its  foot.  No  matter  how  many  soldiers  might  be  in  irons, 
it  insisted  that  tho  power  of  changing  its  place  should  not 
entirely  be  denied  to  a  British  army  in  the  field.  After 
their  recent  triumph  in  South  Africa,  the  Peace  Society 
could  afford  to  be  merciful,  and  offenders  in  irons  may  bo 
moved  from  place  to  place  so  long  as  they  are  not  com- 
pelled to  take  other  than  carriage  exercise  while  on  the 
march.  Tho  second  of  the  new  punishments  is  seemingly 
to  bo  used  when  all  the  available  vehicles  are  tilled  with 
soldiers  in  irons.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  inflict  some 
penalty  which  is  consistent  with  motion  on  the  offender's 
own  legs.  He  may  accordingly  be  attached  "  to  a  cart, 
"waggon,  or  horse,  so  as  to  compel  him  to  move  onward 
"  at  a  walking  pace."  The  progress  through  an  enemy's 
country  of  a  regiment  in  which  bad  characters  happen  to 
bo  numerous  will  henceforward  be  a  very  striking  spectacle. 
The  main  body  will  consist  of  the  waggons  containing  the 
men  in  irons  ;  attached  to  the  waggons  will  be  the  men 
undergoing  the  penalty  of  attachment ;  while  behind 
these  will  come  a  third  class  of  offenders,  those  sentenced 
"  to  carry  extra  burdens  or  weights."  The  selection  of 
this  last  penalty  displays  great  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  military  authorities.  It  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  case  of  all  available  vehicles  being  wanted  for  the 
conveyance  of  men  in  irons.  If  the  only  other  form  of  j 
summary  punishment  had  been  attachment  to  a  cart,  ! 
waggon,  or  horse,  tho  soldiers  who  had  not  been  guilty  of 
any  offence  would  have  been  obliged  to  carry  their  own 
baggage,  a  state  of  things  which  might  conceivably  have 
had  thedemoralizingresultof  teraptingthem  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  summary  punishment  as  a  preferable  alternative 
to  becoming  a  beast  of  burden.  By  making  carrying 
burdens  itself  a  punishment  this  undesirable  consequence 
is  avoided. 

Putting  aside  the  third  penalty,  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  the  new  punishments  aro  to  the  full  as  degrading  as 
flogging.  Fetters  are  traditionally  associated  with  convicts 
and  galley  slaves,  and  to  put  a  soldier  in  the  position  of 
the  extra  horse  behind  a  return  coal-waggon  is  as  little 
likely  to  maintain  his  self-respect  as  any  plan  that  can  be 
thought  of.  If  this  were  all,  however,  the  objection  to 
the  new  rules  would  not  be  worth  consideriug.  All  pun- 
Sihment  is  more  or  less  degrading;  and,  so  long  as  it  is 
only  inflicted  for  aots  which  in  themselves  imply  more  or 
less  of  degradation  in  the  offender,  it  is  quite  fitting 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  real  faults  of  the  new  rules 
are  that  the  infliction  of  them  is  likely  to  prove  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  not  particularly  deterrent. 
Before  1879  a  soldier  convicted  of  drunkenness  or  insubor- 
dination in  presence  of  the  enemy,  or  of  marauding  in  au 
enemy's  country,  was  made  to  feel  that  indulgence  in  these 
pleasures  brought  with  it  sharp  physical  suffering.  Flog- 
ging took  no  time,  and  only  withdrew  a  man  from  his  duty 
for  a  very  short  time.  Under  the  new  rules  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  inflict  sharp  physical  suffering.  Sitting 
or  standing  in  irons  is  no  doubt  unpleasant,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  to  give  actual  pain  unless  the  infliction  is  prolonged 
for  some  considerable  time.  It  is  accordingly  provided 
that  any  one  or  more  of  the  new  punishments  may  be  re- 
peated for  fourteen  days,  so  long  as  not  more  than  three 
of  these  days  aro  consecutive.  To  inflict  the  maximum 
penalty,  therefore,  will  require  nineteen  days.  During 
all  this  time  soldiers  undergoing  punishment  will  be 
useless.  A  man  in  irons  would  be  useless  in  a  charge, 
and  as  he  may  only  be  moved  from  place  to  place  in  a 
waggon,  cart,  or  other  vehicle,  he  could  only  take  part  in 
one  conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
Nor  would  an  infantry  soldier  be  of  much  service  while 
attached  to  a  cart,  waggon,  or  horse,  moving  onward  at  a 
walking  pace.  Carts  and  waggons  will  naturally  be  found 
well  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  a  horse  which  in  de- 
ference to  the  man  attached  to  him  could  only  be  moved 
forward  at  a  walking  pace,  will  be  less  in  the  way  there 
than  in  the  front.  As  regards  the  bearers  of  the 
burdens,  they  could  hardly  be  sent  to  attack  the  enemy 
•without  risking  the  loss  of  the  baggage ;  nor,  even 
if  this  danger  were  disregarded,  would  a  detachment 
of  heavily  laden  porters  advancing  with  shouts  of  "  By 
your  leave"  be  likely  to  create  much  alarm.  Con- 
sequent! v  all  these  punishments  must,  go  on  at  a  con- 
venient 'distance  from  the  enemy,  or  they  must  not  be 


inflicted  when  tho  army  is  in  the  field.  In  the  former  case 
every  man  who  is  inclined  to  skulk  will  take  care  to  get 
put  in  irons  or  tied  to  a  cart's  tail  as  soon  as  the  enemy  is 
known  to  be  at  hand,  or  else  the  new  means  of  enforcing 
discipline  will  cease  to  operate  just  at  the  time  when  dis- 
cipline most  needs  to  bo  enforcrd.  It  is  still  more  likely 
perhaps  that  these  penalties  will  never  be  imposed  at  all, 
since  officers  are  to  take  care  that  they  are  "  inflicted  in 
"  such  a  manner  as  is  not  calculated  to  cause  injury  or 
"  to  leave  any  permanent  mark,"  thereby  aiding  the  detec- 
tion  of  deserters,  a  measure  entirely  opposed  to  Radical 
notions  of  liberty.  As  officers  will  not  wish  to  iucur  any 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  they  will  naturally  do  nothing, 
except  under  the  advice  and  almost  in  the  presence  of  the 
regimental  surgeon.  During,  and  for  some  time  after, 
au  engagement  this  gentleman  will  be  wanted  elsewhere, 
and  he  will  scarcely  have  time  to  consider  whether  the 
continuance  of  the  punishment  will  be  prejudicial  to  the 
offender's  health — a  duty  expressly  imposed  on  him  by  the 
new  rules.  Altogether,  therefore,  the  punishments  which 
it  is  now  proposed  to  introduce  exactly  meet  the  presumed 
wishes  of  the  adversaries  of  flogging.  By  making  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  almost  impossible,  they  still 
further  diminish  the  already  impaired  efficiency  of  the 
British  army. 


RUSSIA. 

IT  is  impossible  that,  the  new  Czar  should  have  done 
much  as  yet  to  indicate  the  use  which  he  intends  to 
make  of  the  great  power  which  has  devolved  on  him. 
He  has  had  neither  leisure  nor  time  to  adopt  anything 
that  can  be  called  a  policy .  But  the  little  that  has  beea 
done  by  or  in  Russia  since  his  accession  harmonizes  with 
the  popular  belief  that  his  general  wish  is  to  keep  Russia 
out  of  foreign  complications  and  to  introduce  some  mea- 
sures of  internal  reform.  The  speech  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Germany  at  Moscow  may  be  accepted  as  a  proof  that  he 
sees  no  difficulty  in  making  the  ties  that  have  bo  long 
united  Germany  and  Russia  at  least  as  strong  as  they  ever 
were.  The  Prince  of  Roujiania  has  been  turned  into  a 
king ;  and,  although  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  he 
won  his  crown  at  Plevna,  still  he  is  connected  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  Pruusia,  and  has  only  assumed  his  dignity 
after  having  satisfied  Austria  that  his  little  kingdom  will 
appreciate  at  its  proper  value  the  maintenance  of  friendly, 
if  not  dependent,  relations  with  her  Western  neighbour. 
In  the  most  recent  discussions  on  the  Greek  question  the 
influence  of  Russia  is  said  to  have  been  exercised  with 
new  energy  in  the  interests  of  peace.  What  is  the  real 
significance  of  the  recall  of  General  Skobelefp  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  present,  but  the  statement  that  he  was 
recalled  because  he  wished  to  push  forward  to  a  settle- 
ment far  outside  his  previous  sphere  of  operations  may  be 
provisionally  accepted.  For  the  sake  of  Russia,  as  much 
as  for  that  of  Europe,  it  may  be  hoped  that  these  are  all 
signs  of  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Czar  for  peace,  each 
slight,  but  taken  together  of  some  real  importance.  Of 
one  thing  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  is  that,  if 
Alexander  III.  purposes  to  devote  himself  to  internal 
reforms,  he  will  have  enough  to  occupy  his  attention. 
Before,  however,  he  can  give  his  mind  to  vexed 
questions  of  domestic  government,  he  must,  it  is  said, 
put  down  the  Nihilists.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  putting 
down  the  Nihilists  is  a  thing  easier  to  talk  of  than  to 
do.  The  notion  of  a  grand  combination  of  Governments 
to  stamp  out  Nihilism,  as  if  it  were  the  cattle  plague, 
does  not  seem  very  promising.  It  may  be  possible  to 
make  a  secret  society  more  secret,  but  that  is  all.  A 
Government,  too,  like  the  German  Government  can  do 
something  to  check  the  spread  of  revolutionary  aud 
demoralizing  teaching  within  its  own  borders.  But  j 
Nihilism,  so  far  as  it  is  a  peculiar!}'  Russian  form  of  a 
general  disease,  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  Russia  and  by 
Russians  What  makes  Nihilism  really  alarming  is  not 
that  the  Nihilists  managed  to  kill  the  late  Czar,  but  that 
those  who  have  to  defend  the  present  Czar  against  his 
enemies  seem  to  be  either  marvellously  inefficient  or  very 
untrustworthy.  The  curious  thing  is  that  what  the  I 
Nihilists  intend  to  do  is  known  to  the  Government  officials,  I 
and  what  the  officials  intend  to  do  is  known  to  the  Nihilists,  I 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  Nihilists  act  upon  what 
they  know,  and  the  officials  do  not.  In  some  mysterious 
way  the  Nihilists  are  supplied  with  intelligence  which  can 
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only  come  from  persons  who  have  access  to  quarters 
very  high  in  the  official  world.  That  he  has  enemies 
who  openly  say  that  if  he  does  or  does  not  do  this 
or  that  thing  they  will  kill  him,  is  enough  to  sadden 
the  life,  although  it  may  not  break  tho  courage,  of  the 
Czar  ;  but  that  there  is  so  much  reason  to  distrust  those 
who  ought  to  be  his  friends  is  probably  a  still  greater  trial 
to  bim. 

When  the  happy  time  comes  for  the  Czar  to  be  free 
from  the  anxieties  caused  by  Nihilism,  and  for  his  mind  to 
be  seriously  turned  1o  domestic  reforms,  he  will  have  to 
consider  and  deal  with  two  subjects  of  primary  import- 
ance. These  are  the  institutions  by  which  the  local  needs  of 
his  people  are  supposed  to  be  met,  and  the  distressed  state 
of  the  peasantry.  He  will  have  a  very  difficult  task  before 
!him.  To  create  is  easy  in  Russia,  but  to  get  creations  to 
work  is  very  haid.  The  scheme  of  local  self-government 
decreed  by  the  late  Czar  in  1864  was  theoretically  a  very 
"'ood  scheme.  There  were  created  district  assemblies  in 
which  nobles  and  peasants  sat  by  election,  and  which 
were  intended  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  district, 
to  look  after  charitable  institutions,  to  promote  education, 
and  to  make  roads.  There  were  provincial  assemblies 
composed  of  delegates  from  the  district  assemblies  which 
were  to  do  for  the  provinces  what  the  minor  assemblies 
were  to  do  for  the  districts.  On  paper  this  reads  as  if  an 
excellent  beginning  of  representative  institutions  had  been 
made,  and  the  scheme  was  not  altogether  a  failure.  It 
failed ;  but  it  did  not  fail  altogether,  or  from  the  outset. 
In  many  parts  of  the  Empire  it  was  never  brought  into 
operation,  for  there  was  a  complete  absence  of  competent 
persons  to  set  the  machinery  going.  In  other  parts  there 
was  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  displayed  at  first,  and 
then,  when  the  first  excitement  had  passed  away,  apathy 
took  the  place  of  zeal.  The  peasants  sent  representatives 
iito  the  district  assemblies,  but  none  of  those  sent  could 
(afford  to  go  away  from  their  homes  and  form  part  of 
the  provincial  assemblies.  There  was  in  the  first  years 
[after  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  a  spirit  of  vague  and 
innpractical  but  ardent  Liberalism  in  a  large  portion  of 
the  nobility,  and  those  who  were  imbued  with  those 
peelings  caught  eagerly  at  the  chance  of  making  their 
jviews  felt  in  local  assemblies.  But  they  got  tired  of 
taking  what  seemed  thankless  trouble,  and  if  they  con- 
tinued to  attend,  they  attended  more  and  more  as  a 
Imatter  of  routine.  The  Government  strictly  forbade  any- 
thing like  political  discussion,  and  this  made  tho  pro- 
ceedings seem  tame  and  uninteresting.  The  ratepayers, 
too,  complained  that  their  rates  were  increased,  and  yet 
Itthcy  never  got  the  roads  which  onght  to  have  been  tho 
(great  practical  work  of  the  assemblies.  Local  assemblies 
jfcave,  in  fact,  failed,  because  Russia  has  not  as  yet  got  men 
kvho  know  what  local  assemblies  ought  to  do,  and  how 
jwhat  is  resolved  on  ought  to  be  carried  out.  What  has  hap- 
ipenod  already  will  prot  ably  happen  again.  Any  new  system 
M  local  belt'- government  will  fail  as  tho  old  system 
has  failed  until  there  are  men  to  bo  found  to  carry  it  ont 
ipropcrly.  With  tho  spread  of  education,  and  with  the  de- 
velopment of  material  wealth,  tho  right  men  will  probably 
[by  degrees  show  themselves.  But  for  this  time,  peace  and 
;ja  wise  Government  arc  needed,  and  the  road  to  real  local 
jjMjlf-governmerit  lies,  not  through  schemes  for  establishing 
at,  but  through  the  preparation  of  the  ground  on  which  it 
[is  to  rest. 

Tho  condition  of  tho  peasantry  is  a  moro  urgent  snbject 
for  consideration  than  local  self-government.  Thoio  is  no 
'doubt  great  distress,  and  there  is  probably  discontent 
among  the  peasantry.  The  llin»i  in  poor  are  very  pationt 
land  deeply  attached  to  thoCzJW;  but  arson  ii  tbe  familiar 
form  of  peasant  dif.corit.eiit  in  l!a  .ia,  and  there  has  been 
too  much  burning  going  on  iveenl  ly,  although  not  very 
lately,  to  loavo  it  doubtful  that  tbero  aro  at  loast  tho 
|gorms  of  discontent,  among  the  peasantry.  Hut,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  nbout  tho  discontent,  there  is  nOM 
about  tho  distress.  Last  Tear  there  was  in  many  parts 
a  total  failure  of  crops.  Tbia,  although  the  most  imme- 
diately powerful,  is  not  t  he  most  serious,  CMM  of  eoJering, 
The  weather,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  change  for  the  bolter 
in  Russia,  as  in  other  pnrts  of  Europe  in  which  we 
lare  more  interested.  What  is  •erioOJ  is  tint,  (hern  are 
permanent  causes  of  distress,  and  I  lint,  they  an;  |  ermanent. 
|ib  shown  by  tho  fact  that,  according  to  all  necounts,  the 
Russian  peasant  baa  in  recent,  years  been  living  on  Inn 
1  capital,  selling  off  Ins  cattle,  and  parting  with  bia  little 
Istore  of  accumulated  wealth.    Among  these  permanent 


causes  of  distress  tbe  following  seem  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant. Tbe  burden  of  taxation,  Imperial  and  local,  is 
crushing,  and  Protection  in  the  most  exaggerated  form 
adds  to  the  cost  of  everything  that  is  needed  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country.  All  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  do  to  mitigate  this  burden  is  to  pursue  a 
policy  of  peace,  and  to  lower  import  duties  whenever 
possible.  Then  the  soil  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
Russia  is  exhausted.  It  will  not  pay  for  the  labour 
which  is  necessary  to  cultivate  it,  and  it  has  only  not 
gone  out  of  cultivation  because  artificial  means  have  been 
employed  to  chain  the  labourer  to  the  soil.  The  serf 
has  been  emancipated  from  the  authority  of  the  nobles,  but 
he  has  not  been  given  the  liberty  of  leaving  the  land 
which  it  does  not  pay  him  to  cultivate.  What  the 
Government  can  do  to  help  the  labourer  who  is  suffering 
from  this  cause  is  to  promote  migration  from  districts 
where  the  soil  is  bad  and  labour  superabundant  to  other 
districts  where  the  soil  is  good  and  labour  scanty,  and 
there  are  many  districts  of  this  kind  in  Russia.  Thin 
sounds  tolerably  simple,  but  it  involves  great  difficulties  in 
its  execution ;  for  the  whole  scheme  of  emancipation  was 
based  on  certain  payments  being  made  by  way  of  compen- 
sation to  the  proprietors  ;  and,  if  the  communes  do  not 
pay  what  they  are  bound  to  do,  some  fresh  means  must  be 
found  to  compensate  the  proprietors  or  to  recoup  the 
Government,  if  it  has  found  the  money  for  buying  up 
the  rights  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  also  to  be  feared 
that  the  distress  of  the  peasants  is  in  some  degree 
attributable  to  a  moral  change  produced  by  the  emanci- 
pation itself.  They  were  flushed  with  delusive  hopes; 
they  grew  more  lazy,  and  much  moro  drunken.  The 
Government  has  done  all  that  it  could  to  check  this  evil 
ii;  the  way  of  taxing  liquor,  and  probably  nothing  very 
effectual  can  be  done  immediately  to  counteract  the  conse- 
quence of  an  abrupt  change  from  an  old  6tate  of  things  to 
a  new.  Lastly,  the  great  agrarian  change  of  emancipation 
has  undergone  the  fate  which  seems  to  await  all  great 
agrarian  changes.  It  did  much  good,  but  it  also  did 
much  harm.  In  too  many  cases  it  put  the  peasant  in 
a  position  in  which  he  had  really  no  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Sometimes  it  gave  him  a  holding  on  which  he 
might  have  lived  had  it  not  been  that  his  holding  was 
charged  with  tho  payment  of  sums  which,  except  in  very 
good  years,  tho  land  would  not  enablo  him  to  meet. 
Sometimes  it  gave  him  the  holding  ho  occupied,  but  this 
holding  was  too  small  for  him  to  live  on  it ;  he  has  had 
to  go  great  distances  to  find  other  land  that  ho  could  hire, 
and  the  curtailment  of  the  operations  of  tho  great  land- 
owners bat  shut  him  out  from  selling  his  labour.  To  give 
peasants  so  circumstanced  a  fair  chanco  is  an  aim  worthy 
of  the  aspirations  of  tho  best  intcntioned  Czar,  but  it 
would  obviously  involve  a  new  agrarian  change  hardly  le;< 
than  that  of  tho  emancipation. 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

rflHfl  Local  Government  Board  havo  lately  printed  a 
J-  very  valuable  return  showing  tho  results  of  tho  local 
violations  made  by  their  Medical  Inspectors  for  the  last, 
ten  years.  I!y  tho  aid  of  this  paper  we  can  learn  when 
1  tho  visitation  was  made,  what  were  tho  sanitary  defects 
which  the  Inspector  found  existing,  and  what  had  been 
done  to  remedy  thorn  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  tXtto.  The 
point  that  first  suggests  itself  in  looking  at  t his  paper  is 
the  partial  nature  of  tho  information  contained  in  it.  A 
separate  column  shows  the  ground  on  which  tho  visitation 
was  ordered.  It  is  to  tho  credit  of  tho  LOOS]  Government 
Hoard  that  in  a  gnat  numbr  of  instances  this  ground 
was  the  Hi  '.1  1 1:  \i:-(  i  1  ni  i;  u.'.s  return  of  the  death- rate  in  I  he 
dist  rict.  Very  often  it,  was  I  ho  occurrence  of  some  specific 
outbreak  of  disease.  Hut  in  all  ca^es  tho  visitation  was 
so  cially  ordered.  There  has  nr»L  sinco  tho  establishment 
of  the  Local  Government  Hoard,  or  since  tho  passing  of 
Mr.  S 1  anskkmi'b  Sanitary  Act,  which  for  tho  first  timo 
placed  o\ery  district,  under  tho  jurisdiction  of  u  single 
Military    Mtboritj,   Heen  any  attempt  at  a  systcmatio 

rlaitetMM   of   tho  whol-  unliy.      When    things  havo 

gOM  very  wrong,  and  an  extraordinary  percentage  of 
the  population  has  diid  or  fallen  sick  of  a  discaao 
which  is  known  to  bo  caused  by  aomo  Himilary  de- 
fee',  a  medical  Inspe.-lor  has  come  down  and  investi- 
gated tho  conditions  under  which  tho  inhabitants  of 
that   particular   place  aro   living.     But    ho   has  dono 
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nothing  moic.  All  round  the  infected  spot  there  may  be 
others,  in  which  the  causes  of*  disease  are  equally  abundant, 
though  at  that  particular  moment  not  equally  fruitful. 
Bad  nir  and  bad  water  aro  always  able  to  kill,  but  they  do 
not  always  care  to  use  their  power.  Inasmuch,  however, 
as  their  action  is  perfectly  known,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  waiting  until  an  outbreak  of  disease  or  a  start- 
ling rise  in  the  death-rate  proves  them  to  be  at  work.  If 
a  hundred  villages  are  in  an  equally  bad  position  as  regards 
water  supply,  it  is  only  common  prudence  to  take  similar 
measures  with  regard  to  them,  though  the  disease  which 
commonly  follows  from  the  use  of  such  water  has  as  yet 
only  followed  in  five  or  ten  cases.  What  was  wanted 
after  the  passing  of  the  Sanitary  Roform  Act  was  a  syste- 
matic inspection  of  the  whole  country.  If  this  had  been 
undertaken,  the  Local  Government  Board  would  have 
known,  and  Parliament  would  have  known,  exactly  how 
the  case  stood ;  what  sanitary  evils  there  were  to  be  reme- 
died, and  what  measures  would  be  required  to  remedy  them. 
Whether  this  investigation  had  been  undertaken  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  or  by  the  local  authorities  would  not  have 
greatly  mattered.  Had  it  been  entrusted  to  the  latter,  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  have  prescribed  the  forms 
to  be  used  and  dictated,  the  questions  to  be  answered  ;  and, 
if  the  answers  in  any  case  had  been  veiy  unexpected,  the 
same  authority  would  have  tested  them  by  means  of  its 
own  Inspectors.  It  is  conceivable  that  an  obstructive 
local  authority  might  have  sent  in  a  much  too  favourable 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  water  in  their  district,  but 
they  would  not  have  been  likely  to  make  a  false  statement 
of  the  source  from  which  it  was  derived.  They  might, 
for  example,  have  made  such  a  return  as  this  : — "  Quality 
"  of  water — excellent  ;  source  of  supply — surface  wells." 
Upon  receiving  this  exceedingly  improbable  statement,  the 
Local  Government  Board  would  have  accepted  the  fact  as 
to  the  source  of  the  supply,  and  have  made  an  inquiry  on 
its  own  account  as  to  the  quality  of  the  water.  After  a 
few  instances  of  this  sort,  the  motive  for  painting  facts  too 
favourably  would  have  disappeared,  and  we  might  have 
looked  forward  to  getting  a  fairly  accurate  account  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  whole  country.  Had  this  been 
obtaii.ed,  the  way  would  have  been  very  much  cleared  for 
further  sanitary  legislation.  As  it  is,  it  is  always  possible 
for  those  who  dislike  such  legislation  to  persuade  them- 
selves and  others  that  any  particular  case  of  sanitary  mis- 
chief is  only  exceptional.  As  regards  some  large  areas, 
the  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  makes  it 
impossible  to  maintain  this  view.  Dr.  Child's  reports 
on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Oxfordshire,  for  example, 
contained  statements  which  must  have  occasionally  pricked 
the  conscience  even  of  the  most  stolid  local  authority. 
But  exceptions,  even  frequent  exceptions,  have  not  the 
same  effect  as  a  rule.  If  every  county  in  England  and 
Wales  had  been  shown  to  be  in  at  least  as  bad  a  condition 
as  Oxfordshire,  there  would  have  been  at  least  a  chance  of 
something  being  done. 

Unfortunately  a  table  printed  across  a  folio  page  is  not 
easy  reading,  and  the  money  of  the  local  Government 
would  be  well  spent  if  they  Would  put  together  the  main 
facts  of  this  return  in  a  cheap  and  convenient  form,  and 
take  steps  to  ensure  its  general  distribution.  A  good  many 
lingering  delusions  would  thus  be  swept  away.  It  could  no 
longer  be  believed,  for  example,  that  all  that  local  authori- 
ties want  is  enlightenment,  and  that  when  it  has  been 
brought  home  to  them  that  this  or  that  sanitary  defect  exists 
within  their  jurisdiction  they  will  at  once  repair  it.  Un- 
fortunately sueli  a  theory  has  no  foundation  in  experience. 
Although  every  one  of  the  visitations  recorded  in  this 
return  had  its  origin  in  actual  disease,  or  in  an  abnormal 
mortality,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  the  mischiefs 
pointed  out  years  ago  as  the  cause  of  disease  or  death  are  as 
prevalent  as  ever.  Thus  at  Chesham  in  Buckinghamshire 
the  Inspector  reported  in  1871  that  the  water  was  polluted. 
In  June  1S79  it  was  still  polluted,  and  in  December 
1S79  a  scheme  for  improving  it  was  only  "  under  con-  ! 
"  sideration."  In  Goole,  in  Yorkshire,  there  was  in  187 1  ! 
"  every  kind  of  insanitary  condition  in  its  most  aggravated 
*  form,"  and  especially  "bad  water."  In  January  1880 
the  Report  is  as  follows  : — "  There  is  no  proper  water 
"  supply,  and  many  of  the  wells  are  polluted.  The  water 
*■  question  has  recently  been  much  discussed,  and  it  seems 
"  probable  that  a  private  Company  will  be  started  to 
H  supply  the  town."  At  Perry  Street,  in  Kent,  in  1871 
the  wells  were  pollated,  and  there  was  no  system  of 
drainage  or  sewerage.    In  1 S75  the  mains  of  a  neighbour- 


ing  water  Company  had  been  laid  throughout  the  hamlet, 
but  few  householders  had  laid  on  the  water.  In  1876 
there  was  still  no  drainage  or  sewerage  provided,  and,  as 
a  note  is  appended,  stating  that  "the  Medical  Officer  of 
"  Health  is  not  appointed  under  the  Board's  orders,  and 
"  no  reports  have  been  received  since  1876,"  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  none  has  been  provided  up  to  this  time. 
At  Abingdon,  an  1872,  the  water  supply  was  "  mostly  from 
"  surface  wells  in  porous  soil,  soaked  with  excremental 
"  and  other  filth."  In  1879  a  scheme  for  supplying  the 
town  with  water  had  been  "  approved  by  the  Local  Go- 
"  vcrnment  Board."  At  Andover,  in  1872,  the  water  supplJ 
was  pointed  out  as  the  principal  causo  of  diphtheria,  unci 
in  1879  vvas  "  chiefly  derived  from  shallow  wells 
"  near  privy  pits  and  cesspools."  The  continuance  ■ 
this  state  of  things  is  the  less  excusable  because  "  abonll 
"  one-third  of  the  town  is  supplied  by  a  private  Companjl 
"  obtaining  water  from  a  deep  well  in  the  chalk."  All 
Bingham,  in  Nottinghamshire,  in  1872,  there  was  inrl 
perfect  drainage  and  polluted  water.  In  1879  the  drainage! 
was  "  same  as  before,"  and  in  the  water  supply  there  werel 
"  no  alterations."  At  Wellington,  in  1872,  the  water  watl 
"  liable  to  pollution,"  and  in  1879  the  supply  was  stilll 
"  mostly  derived  from  wells  exposed  to  pollution."  StillJ 
something  had  been  done.  A  scheme  for  providing  water-J 
works  had  been  projected  and  abandoned. 

W e  have  taken  our  examples  entirely  from  the  first  two} 
years  comprised  in  the  return,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  i\ 
sufficient  interval  had  not  been  allowed  for  the  representa-l 
tions  of  the  Medical  Inspectors  to  bear  fruit.  If  they  hadl 
been  extended  to  the  subsequent  years,  the  record  would! 
have  been  still  less  satisfactory.  It  is  quite  true  that  nl 
many  of  the  places  visited  there  has  been  a  real  improvJl 
ment — the  fact  being,  of  course,  that  where  a  sanitaal 
authority  chooses  to  mend  its  ways  it  has  no  difficulty  ml 
finding  a  place  for  repentance.  But  the  point  which  II 
most  impressed  on  the  reader  by  the  statements  in  tbjl 
return  is  the  powerlessness  of  the  Local  Govern  men.il 
Board  to  do  anything  with  a  sanitary  authority  whieil 
does  not  choose  to  mend  its  ways.  Against  such  there  ill 
no  law. 


OLD  ENGLISH  CHURCH  WINDOWS. 

I~N  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  we  find  how  the  imagery  of  Bel'f. 
JL  priests  in  the  old  church  window  caught  the  attention  o:  thr- 
cunning  Borachio,  who,  it  may  be  inferred,  was  no  student  df 
painted  glass  in  general,  though  he  could  yet  feel  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  a  body  of  men  who  could  be  as  deceitful  to  their  kinglf 
benefactor  as  he  himself  was  to  the  Prince  of  Arragon.  But,apaff, 
from  Borachio,  we  can  imagiue  an  antiquary  who  might  as  lull;] 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  church  windows  as  did  Old  Mort(ditW 
to  sepulchral  inscriptions,  and  we  could  rather  envy  the  man  wklr 
had  means  and  opportunity  to  travel  from  church  to  church — notlf 
in  some  venerable  city,  now  on  the  green  banks  of  a  flowing  stream-* 
to  observe  the  manifold  devices  of  tracery,  and  to  study  such  illumill- 
uated  panes  as  the  ecclesiastical  revolutions  of  the  past  have  spared  I 
Though  every  book  is  not  a  great  action,  every  great  action,  •jr 
are  assured  by  Luther,  is  a  book,  which  he  who  understands  mfl!  f 
read.     Whether  the  arch  reformer  would   have  considered  \y 
mediaeval  minster  a  great  action  we  are  not  sure;  but  a  whdJP 
volume  of  thought  is  unfolded  by  such  a  building,  which  is  one  fW 
the  greatest  intellectual  achievements  of  the  dark  ages.  The  stainiP 
windows  are  the  illustrations  of  this  fine  volume,  and  the  study  4  r 
them  is  in  a  special  way  an  art  education.  Between  the  rudenes30  f 
the  lights  of  the  Saxon  chapel  at  Bradford-upon-Avon,  and  thl  lv 
glorious  eastern  window  of  Carlisle,  with  its  powerful  colouring,  thar  I- 
is  a  wide  field  of  art  management.  But  a  sincere  and  earnest  purpos 
pervaded  the  successive  modes  of  treatment.  The  wild  play  of  fane;  y 
that  expressed  itself  in  the  queer  sculptures  of  misereres,  gargoyle*  y 
and  corbels  found  no  place  in  the  windows,  which  were  constructs 
with  regularity  and  beauty ;  the  panes  illustrated  the  religious  in  • 
structiou  of  the  priest,  while  the  iridescent  illumination  from  tb 
pictured  fiirures  of  prophet9,  saints,  and  martyrs  was  but  a  symbolol  '■ 
the  enlightenment  imparted  by  their  spiritual  presence.  The  Saxo  K 
window  was  for  utility,  not  ornament,  while  the  traceried  ligh  - 
was  not  more  for  utility  than  for  the  perfection  of  the  whol  h 
design  of  the  building  it  served.   Even  in  so-called  classical  archil  y 
tecture,  as  exampled  by  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  windows,  if  unll' 
glazed,  would  be  mere  cavernous  holes,  and  are  never,  as  separatl  I 
features,  worthy  of  study.    They  are,  in  fact,  only  indispensabll  I 
apertures,  so  arranged  as  to  impair  in  as  slight  a  degree  as  possibll  I 
the  complete  effect  of  the  building  they  illumiu.it--.    J, v.  th 
windows  of  a  Gothic  church,  instead  of  being  a  necessary  imparl  I 
tineuce,  are  the  living  principle  of  the  whole  composition ;  am 
the  very  life  of  the  building  maybe  said  to  th.  b      •■!.!_•  h  th 
veinlike  ramifications  of  tracery.    The  poorest  Gothic  church  i 
dignified  when  pierced  with  good  windows,  a::<[  the  fines 
church  loses  its  distinction  by  having  iiu-m  and  im;> j\ erishei 
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rhts.  Even  when  bare  of  glass,  a  traceried  window  like  the 
.estern  light  of  Tintern  is  as  full  of  artistic  meaning  as  a  leafless 
ee  with  its  feathering  branches  framed  in  a  clear  blue  sky ;  but, 
hen  flush  with  colour  and  glowing  with  imagery,  it  is  as  graceful 
.  the  same  tree  with  all  its  leafy  honours  thick  about  it. 
Of  Solomon's  Temple  we  are  told  that  he  "  made  windows  of 
irrow  lights,''  and  of  his  Palace  in  Lebanon  that  "  there  were 
indows  in  three  rows  and  light  was  against  light  in  three  ranks." 
he  Temple  and  Palace  windows,  with  the  doors,  were  square 
:aded,  and  therefore  we  may  assume  inferior  in  beauty  to  the 
iple  stories  of  some  English  cathedrals,  such  as  Ely  or  Peter- 
nrough.  The  tradition  of  narrow  windows  was  long  maintained 
|i  Western  as  well  as  in  Eastern  architecture  ;  and  in  the  Saxon 
ad  Early  Norman  church  we  find  but  contracted  openings,  much 
ke  the  loopholes  or  arrow-slits  of  a  castle;  and  they  might 
jve  served  the  same  purpose  in  days  when  a  church  happened 
>  be  the  only  fortress  against  a  sudden  attack.  The  Saxon 
indow  was  splayed  within  and  without,  the  narrowest  part 
ODg  towards  the  centre.  The  poor  attempt  at  ornamentation 
j  annular  mouldings  on  the  dividing  pillar  of  a  double  arch 
as  dismissed  in  the  succeeding  style,  the  mere  advanced 
omanesque  window  being  sufficiently  enriched  with  zigzag, 
levron,  or  other  ornament  on  its  margin.  The  simple  lancet  aperture 
mtinues  to  remind  us  of  the  narrow  lights  of  the  contemporary 
rtress,  but  the  maturely-developed  thirteenth-century  combination 
'.  lights  expanding  within  to  a  single  widely  splayed  opening 
iggests  rather  the  bay  window  of  the  old  English  manorial  hall, 
he  famous  "  Five  Sisters  "  in  the  northern  transept  of  York 
athedral,  with  their  original  Early  English  diapered  glass,  are 
jubtless  the  grandest  example  we  possess  of  the  pure  lancet 
yle:  and,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  unrivalled  lantern  of 
le  great  central  tower,  they  are  a  piece  of  architecture  that  not 
ily  York,  but  all  England,  may  be  proud  of.  Diclcens's  admira- 
dd  of  them  was  manifested  by  his  "  Tale  of  the  Five  Sisters  of 
ork "  in  Nicholas  Kicklely,  but  he  has  placed  their  origin  at 
le  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  instead  of  towards 
le  middle  of  the  thirteenth.  The  eastern  end  of  the  chapter- 
juse  of  Oxford  Cathedral  can  be  cited  as  a  noble  specimen 
[  the  later  style  of  lancet,  where  the  entire  inside  bay  is 
[led  by  an  arcade  of  graduated  arches,  three  of  which  are 
erced,  the  arches  resting  on  slender  clustered  shafts  with  foliaged 
ipitals.  Though  York  Cathedral  suffered  from  the  incendiarism 
!  Martin,  the  lunatic,  the  worse  visitation  of  a  "Wyatt  had  been 
>ared.  That  wretched  architect's  operations  at  Salisbury  Cathe- 
ral  were  at  the  time  pronounced  "tasteful,  effective,  and  judi- 
ous  " ;  but  it  was  owing  to  him  that  the  many-hued  splendour 
lat  once  poured  through  the  thirteenth-century  windows  of 
arum,  and  damasked  the  floor  like  a  garden  of  summer  flowers,  is 
ow  exchanged  for  a  monotonous  glare  of  light  that  distresses  the 
re,  not  only  by  the  sense  of  what  is  lost  in  pictorial  charm,  but 
y  the  exhibition  it  affords  of  the  other  senseless  innovations 
f  the  same  hand.  That  a  bishop  and  an  architect  could, 
)  late  as  the  year  1738,  step  down  to  the  level  of  an  ignorant 
lazier,  and  join  with  him  in  literally  pounding  to  pieces  the 
tintly  windows  of  one  of  the  most  perfect  churches  in 
hristendoin,  and  casting  them,  as  is  said,  by  barrow-loads  into 
le  town  ditch,  would  seem  incredible  ;  but  there  exists  a  letter 
om  the  glazier  himself  that  shows  how  unlimited  was  the  havoc 
nd  Confiscation.  This  letter  was  written  on  iotli  June,  1788,  by 
ohn  Berry,  glazier,  of  Ilarnham,  to  John  Lloyd,  Esq.,  of  Conduit 
treet,  Hanover  Square,  London, who  had  at  least  more  taste  than 
lishop  Harrington,  for  he  cared  to  possess  the  mcdircval  glass 
'hich  the  prelate  thought  only  worthy  of  a  ditch.  "Sir, — This 
ay  I  have  sent  you  a  Box  full  of  old  Staind  and  Painted  (ilass  as 
ou  desired  me  to  due  wich  I  hope  it  will  sute  your  Purpos  it  his 
le  best  that  I  can  get  at  Present.  But  I  expet  to  Beutt  to 
'eceais  a  great  deale  very  Hune  as  it  his  of  now  use  to  wo  and  wo 
>oe  it  for  tlit!  lead  if  you  want  eney  more  of  tho  same  sorts  vou 
my  have  what  thear  his,  if  it  will  pay  lor  Taking  out,  as  it  his  a 
bealof  Truble  to  what  Heating  it  to  Peceais  his  you  will  send  1110 
line  as  suno  as  Posobl  for  wo  aregoain  to  move  or'.-  glueing  shop 
o  another  Plate  and  thin  we  to  save  a  greatt  I)<alo  more  of  tho 
ke  sort  wich  I  ham  your  most  Omblu  Servnt  John  Berry."  Tlx: 
kiginal  of  this  elegant  letter,  endorsed  "  Berry  ye  Ul  izier  about 
pating  the  fine  painted  Class  Window  at  Sarum  to  pieces  to  save 
he  Lead,''  is  still  extant,  and  was  lately  print  d  in  tin:  J'io',,Uint/t 
V  the  Wiltshire  Arrhrrolor/iral  Swirtij.  'J  in:  lancet  windows  of 
alisbury  and  Itipon  are  as  severe  and  stately  as  tho  figures  of  tho 
Larriorsand  priests  on  tho  altar-tombs  tin  y  look  down  upon,  but  the 
ainencss  of  outline  and  detail,  alter  fifty  years'  repetition,  began 
p  pall  upon  tho  designer,  and,  by  a  natural  transition,  led  on  to 
he  so-called  geometrical  style,  which  endured  fur  tho  next  half- 
entury,  or  from  A.I).  1250  to  1300.  Though  the  diagrams  of  the 
Book  of  Euclid  are  exemplified  rather  than  their  properties,  tho 
nathematieal  relations  of  tangenUl  circles  and  spherical  triangle* 
re  hardly  more  interesting  tlian  t  he  artistic  devices  which  wo  find 
n  windows  of  the  geometrical  period.  In  this  stylo  are  the  liglits 
ft  Lincoln  Cathedral;  and  tho  author  of  the  metrical  Latin  Life 
'f  8t.  Hugh  is  justly  proud  of  tho  storied  pomp  of  tho  figured 
xmes  he  describes.  Tho  east  window  is  tho  largest  to  bo  found 
rt  its  class,  and  consists  of  one  grand  pointed  arch,  having  a  largo 
lircle  in  the  head  which  touches  two  smaller  subordinate  circles, 
he  whole  of  tho  tracery  Isjing  formed  of  a  concentric  repetition 
•f  circles  relieved  on  their  inner  rims  with  leafage.  1  ho  two 
vindows  in  the  transept  are,  according  to  the  biographer  of  St. 
lugh  just  cited,  the  two  eyes  of  the  church,  and  signify  the 


bishop  and  the  dean ;  the  bishop  looks  towards  the  south,  as  in- 
viting the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  man's  salvation ;  and  the 
dean  towards  the  north,  as  being  the  region  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Air,  to  ward  off  his  advances.  That  in  the  north  transept,  with 
its  wheels  within  wheels,  and  rings  full  of  eyes,  reminds  us  of  the 
mystic  vision  of  Ezekiel,  from  which  perhaps  the  idea  of  its  design 
was  taken  ;  the  throne  encompassed  by  a  rainbow,  and  the  likeness 
of  a  man  upon  it,  being  here  reproduced  with  the  Christian  ac- 
cessories of  the  saints  in  conflict  below  and  in  triumph  above. 
The  tracery  of  the  circular  window  in  the  south  transept, 
which  encloses  two  pointed  ovals  with  their  spandrils,  has 
been  compared  by  Pugin  to  the  fibres  of  a  leaf,  and  by 
Mr.  Freeman  to  the  branches  of  a  tree  without  its  trunk ;  but 
the  tracery  appears  to  us  to  resemble  two  sprays  of  a  vine,  and  for 
beauty  of  execution  is  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  natural 
growth.  The  windows  of  Exeter  Cathedral  are  said  to  exhibit  a 
greater  variety  of  geometrical  tracery  than  any  other  building  in 
the  kingdom,  and  would  as  much  puzzle  to  describe  as  to  re- 
invent. Circles,  spherical  triangles,  and  simple  curves  are  combined 
with  every  grace  but  that  which  is  conveyed  by  the  flowing  lines  of 
the  succeeding  period.  No  two  windows  are  alike  side  by  side, 
but  they  correspond  in  opposite  pairs,  and  show  what  fertile  in- 
vention was  expended  in  what  was  considered  the  very  soul  of 
the  edifice.  The  great  west  window,  with  the  expansive  rose 
that  fills  its  pointed  arch,  is  a  fitting  crown-piece  to  the  external 
screen,  with  its  storied  ranks  of  kings,  warriors,  saiuts,4  and 
apostles. 

The  Five  Sisters  of  York  Minster  might  alone  give  character  to 
that  vast  pile  ;  but  its  "  walls  of  glass  "  pass  from  the  lancet  to  the 
geometrical  form,  and  thence  to  the  most  perfect  patterns  of  flow- 
ing and  perpendicular  tracer}-.  Those  who  argue  that  the  fourteenth- 
century  period  of  construction  was  the  culmination  of  beauty  in 
Gothic  tracery  can  hardly  need  a  more  exquisite  example  than  the 
great  decorated  window  of  the  western  facade  of  York.  It  is  in- 
ferred to  have  been  the  work  of  Archbishop  Melton,  who  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  given,  a.d.  1330,  the  painted  glass.  No 
stone  of  the  original  tracery  remains,  the  windows  having  been 
some  years  since  restored ;  but,  so  exact  is  the  reproduction, 
that  could  the  spirit  of  ancient  work  be  conveyed  into  fresh 
design  as  truly  as  in  this  imitation,  we  might  almost  believe  in 
the  transmigration  of  the  soul  of  the  old  architect  into  the  new, 
which  is  at  present  a  dillicult  belief.  Each  feature  of  tho 
geometrical  window  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave  is  a  complete 
figure  of  itself,  but  in  the  flame-like  wavings  of  the  tracery 
of  the  western  light  each  part  is  as  necessary  to  the  whole  design 
as  each  leaf  is  to  a  flower.  Consistently  with  its  period  of  art 
the  monials  are  filled  with  canopied  images  of  archbishops  and 
saints,  which  are  finished  with  the  delicacy  of  oil-painting.  The 
only  window  in  England  that  can  be  brought  into  rivalry  with 
this  one  is  the  east  window  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  which  is  nearly 
of  the  same  date  and  character.  The  latter  is  the  larger  of  tho 
two,  and  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fergusson  to  bo  "  without 
exception  the  most  beautiful  design  for  window  tracery  in  I  ho 
world."  Every  critic  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  giving 
Carlisle  the  preference,  but  the  difference  is  rather  of  opinion  than 
of  fact.  Here  we  may  remark  that  York  is  tho  museum  of 
England  for  stained  glass.  Some  of  the  earliest  colour  glazing 
in  the  country  is  a  portion  of  a  Jesse  in  tho  second  window  from 
tho  west,  on  tho  north  side  of  the  clerestory  of  tho  Cathe- 
dral nave.  Tho  date  is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Winston  to 
be  about  1200,  and  much  earlier  than  tho  Early  English 
glass  of  Canterbury  Cathedral.  The  great  eastern  window 
is  two  centuries  later  (a.d.  1404),  the  artist  bring  allowed 
three  years  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract  to  glaze,  its  lights. 
Ho  did  his  work  with  loving  care,  and  tho  poetic  grace  of  his 
figures,  with  their  distinctions  of  light,  shade,  and  colour,  aro 
worthy  of  tho  superb  reticulation  of  stonework  in  which  they  aro 
shrined.  The  window  is  78  feet  by  33,  and  is  tho  largest  in 
hngland.  It  would  have  been  somewhat  excelled  by  tho  east 
window  of  Gloucester,  only  that  tho  latter  is  unglazed  in  itslowor 
compartment.  Almost  as  notable  as  the  minster  for  stained  glass 
aro  some  of  the  parish  churches  of  York.  That  these should  have 
escaped  tho  passions  of  tho  Reformation  ft|1(|  of  tho  Rebellion  is 
ns  surprising  as  tho  saving  of  the  windows  of  tho  minster  through 
two  successive  conllagrations.  Tho  church  of  All  Saints  has 
in  tho  north  ni«lo  a  representation  of  the  I, a  t  Judgment,  Mich  im 
might  have  inspired  the  hr-t  of  tho  three  terriblo  Advent  sermons 
of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Tho  fifteen  days  of  prodigy  bol'ifro  that  supremo 
event,  ns  rolated  by  St.  Jerome  "  out  of  tho  Jews'  bookf,"  mid  re- 
told by  tho  eloquent  divin-,  :ire  lien,  ns  thrillingly  depicted  as  in 
his  language,  and  it  might  be  interesting  to  eoinpino  on  tho  spot 
the  discourse  with  the  medinsval  artist's  presentation,  whero  the 
rising  and  sinking  of  the  •  emu,  tho  gathering  1"^.  t In  r of  monsters 
and  men,  tho  livers  of  lire,  tin-  falling  stars,  tho  earthquake*  and 
rending  rocks,  tin  trees  di  tilling  blood,  tho  fall  of  ei-ths  and 
towers,  tho  I. nils  that  mourn  and  change  their  songs  into  llm  nes 
and  *ad  accents,  tie:  openmg  graves  ami  the  rush  of  the  reviving 
dead  into  tho  <  averns  of  the  earth,  tho  final  vision  . >f  t ho  llainiii|: 
world  nnd  of  demons  ronveying  tho  wicked  to  tin  lit  pbUM  and 
of  angels  carrying  tho  righteous  to  Abraham  1  bo  om,  are  »<  •  in  s  111 
tho  theatre  ol  mighty  horrors. 

A  milder,  but  no  fi^s  favourite,  subject  was  tho  Je    '•  v\  indow,  <>f 

wbirh  that,  of  St.  Michael's,  Hpurriergntc,  York,  wn  1  o        a  lino 

example.  I)on  ln-t.  r,  in  Oxfordshire,  is  remarkable  that  Josses 
figure  is  carved  in  stone,  and  tho  branches  .,1  tin.  tn  o  that  spun;'  1 
up  from  his  loins  aro  formed  out  of  tho  Htonovvuik  ot  tho  light". 
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Tho  Jesse  in  the  splendid  east  window  of  Bristol  Cathedral  is 
framed  in  tracery  whoso  symbolical  character  is  expressive  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 
This  is  evident  from  each  group  of  tho  vertical  and  radiating  lines 
resolving  into  triple  compartments. 

The  famous  windows  of  Fairfbrd,  in  Gloucestershire,  have  been 
worthily  reproduced  in  coloured  plates  by  the  Arundel  Society. 
They  are  a  gallery  of  religious  glass-painting,  and  the  llcv.  J.  (i. 
Joyce,  the  late  Rector  of  Stratfiehlsaye,  has  eloquently  expounded 
tho  artist's  treatment  of  his  subjects,  lie  has  shown  how  a  church 
was  a  school  of  scriptural  instruction  as  well  as  of  religious  art, 
being  literally  an  open  Bible  where  the  unlettered  might  read  in 
the  shining  windows  witli  their  undulations  of  coloured  radiance 
the  circumstances  of  prophetic  and  fulfilled  sacred  history.  The 
chancel  of  Fairford,  with  its  apsidal  chapels,  was  devoted  to  the 
great  events  of  the  Incarnation  from  the  Annunciation  to 
the  Descent  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  central  sub- 
ject being,  of  course,  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary :  while,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  building,  the  triumphant  return  of  the 
Victim  Victor,  with  his  Principalities  and  Powers,  is  portrayed 
with  fearful  energy.  The  side  aisles  are  lighted  by  Creed  win- 
dows, which  are  thus  explained.  It  is  said  that  before  separating 
after  their  final  commission,  each  of  the  Twelve  contributed  one 
saving  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  so  that  the  whole  being  combined, 
the  common  rule  and  standard  of  tho  faith  was  formed.  This 
mediaeval  belief  was  unfolded  in  the  series  of  windows  on  one 
side  of  Fairford  Church,  while  in  opposite  correspondence  are  the 
twelve  prophets  who  had  anticipated  the  symbolism  of  the  same 
Creed.  Thus  St.  Peter  says  Credo  in  Dcum  Patrem  omnipole.nt.cm 
Creatorem  cceli  ct  terrce.  To  this  the  prophet  Jeremiah  in  the 
opposite  panes  is  made  to  have  said  in  the  far-off  ages  Patrem  in* 
vorabitis  qui  fecit  et  condidit  eorfos.  Andrew — EtinJehrn  C'ristum, 
flium  ejus  unicum  dominium  nostrum.  David — Dns  dixit,  En  Jilius 
wevs  es  f.u,  eijo  hodie  genui;  and  so  with  the  remaining  ten  apostles 
and  prophets  with  their  sayings.  The  church  of  St.  Neot  in  Cornwall, 
with  its  wonderful  illumination,  has  given  as  much  celebrity  to 
that  saint  as  even  his  own  miracles  which  they  illustrate,  and 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  dismiss  it  with  this  passing  notice, 
and  numerous  others  with  no  mention  at  all.  Glass-painting 
attained  its  highest  excellence  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  the  east  window  of  Winchester  contains  perpen- 
dicular glass,  the  work  of  Bishop  Fox  (1525),  a3  nearly  perfect, 
says  Winston,  as  can  be.  "  In  it  the  shadows  have  attained  their 
proper  limit." 

We  may  as  reasonably  rejoice  that  so  much  stained  glass  has 
been  saved  as  sorrow  that  so  much  has  been  destroyed.  When 
it  is  considered  that  by  the  injunction  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Elizabeth  all  "idolatrous  images" — a  very  inclusive  term — in 
•windows  were  to  be  obliterated  ;  and  that  in  the  days  of  the 
rebellion  Parliamentary  visitors  like  Dowsing,  who  in  his  first 
day's  work  "  brake  down  "  at  St.  Gregory's,  Suffolk,  "  ten  mighty 
angels  in  glass,  in  all  eighty,"  were  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
the  pulpits  by  the  Puritan  ministers  to  whom  "  tinted  panes  of 
oritl  sauctity  "  were  relics  of  Babylon,  we  may  be  surprised  that 
so  much  has  endured  to  a  day  when  painted  windows  even  in 
dissenting  chapels  are  thought  no  more  idolatrous  than  the  pictures 
in  the  Interpreter's  House  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Let  us  hope 
that  they  have  seen  their  day  of  visitation  even  from  the  injudicious 
restorer. 


rOLITICO-TKAGICO-COMCEDIA. 

"1T7E  do  not  pretend  to  know  whether  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
I  I  Lord  Hartington  are  adepts  in  the  noble  game  of  whist. 
Such  ignorance  is  perhaps  in  these  days  something  to  be  ashamed 
of,  but  if  we  did  Know  we  should  not  communicate  the  information 
to  our  readers.  But  all  persons  who  have  ever  felt  the  delight  of 
battle  in  that  pastime  must  have  been  struck  with  the  remarkable 
resemblance  of  a  manoeuvre  executed  on  last  Thursday  and  Friday 
night  by  the  honourable  baronet  and  the  noble  lord,  to  one 
which  constantly  occurs  under  eight  eyes  and  on  a  boar!  of 
green  cloth.  The  enemy  leads  a  commanding  card,  and  second 
in  hand  instantly  dashes  down  a  trump  on  it;  third,  despite  his 
traditional  function  of  being  master  of  the  situation,  is  powerless, 
and  the  chaps  of  him  and  of  his  partner  fall.  But  fourth  is  an 
old  hand  and  knows  bis  partner's  ways,  "  having  no  spades  ?  "  he 
says,  in  the  insinuating  tone  which  is  necessary  to  obviate 
virtuous  indignation.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  Number  One 
has  some  spades,  and  that  the  cards  have  to  be  taken  back  non 
time  ignomiuia.  So  on  Thursday  night  did  Sir  Charles  Dilke  dash 
Mr.  Stanhope  lo  the  ground  with  the  round  assertion  that  u  he 
was  able  to  make  a  statement "  to  the  effect  that  the  Itussians 
were  going  to  stop  General  Skobeleff,  to  cease  their  operations,  to 
retire,  for  aught  we  know,  to  Kief  or  Novgorod.  Naturally  this 
produced  a  great  effect.  It  was  no  use  for  the  Opposition  to  urge 
the  danger  of  Kussian  advance  in  the  face  of  the  certainly  of 
Russian  retreat,  and  their  best  card  had  to  remain  in  their  hands. 
But  Lord  Hartington  on  Friday  was  fourth  hand,  and  his  words 
practically  amounted  to  the  insinuation  that,  after  all,  his  partner 
probably  had  a  spade  and  had  beter  have  produced  it.  He  "  did 
not  think  his  right  honourable  friend  attached  much  importance 
to  the  statement."'  It  was  only  a  dropped  card, in  fact, not  one  regu- 
larly played,  a1  d  the  penalties  of  a  revoke  (should  it  turn  out  to  be 
one",  for  the  game  is  not  quite  over  yet  and  the  players  may  search  the 


tricks)  were  sought  to  be  minimized  by  Lord  Hartington,  a  pru- 
dent man  skilled  in  eporls  and  pastimes,  and  than  whom  we  can 
imagine  a  much  worse  partner  to  venture  with  against  the  long 
odds.  Only  should  not  Secretaries  or  Under-Secretaries  of  State 
be  a  little  more  careful  of  their  words,  and  would  it  not  be  well  to 
state  that  their  information  is  from  a  mere  "  independent  source  " 
when  they  announce  it  ?  There  have  been  whist  players  who 
maintain  that,  great  as  are  the  penalties  of  a  revoke,  a  skilled  and 
unscrupulous  person  will  sometimes  find  his  account  in  it.  But 
with  a  majority  of  a  hundred,  or  is  it  two  or  three  hundred,  ready 
to  swear  "  in  a  general  way  anythink,"  like  Mr.  Jaggers's  witness, 
surely  Sir  Charle3  might  have  waited  a  little.  We  all  hope  that 
the  news  is  true,  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  Candahar  debate  it 
would  have  been  as  well  that  it  should  be  known  to  be  so. 

This  was  perhaps  the  ploasautest  incident  of  that  particular  dis- 
cussion, except  perhaps  the  remarkably  bad  verses  with  which  the 
debate  inspired  the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle.  The  Pall  Mall  used  to 
write  better  poetry  when  it  was  Jingo,  doubtless  on  the  celebrated 
principle  of  Waller.  But  even  in  the  Transvaal  business,  intoler- 
able as  it  has  been,  the  blessed  faculty  of  seeing  the  ludicrous  side 
of  things  has  been  able  to  apply  its  usual  salve,  if  that  salve  be  in 
this  case  only  a  palliative.  Accurate  observers  have  for  some  time 
known  that  President  Brand  of  the  Orange  Free  State  was  a  man 
of  humour;  long  ago,  in  his  dealings  with  Lord  Carnarvon  and 
with  Mr.  Froude,  he  showed  signs  of  this.  But  his  Excellency, 
or  his  Honour,  or  whatever  is  the  title  appropriate  to  the  chief 
men  among  the  people  who,  by  the  grace  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  are 
shortly  to  be  masters  of  South  Africa — at  least,  so  says  the  Presi- 
dent— has  recently  surpassed  himself.  He  is  free  to  confess  that 
the  Transvaal  compromise  is,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  noblest 
acts  in  English  history.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sludge,  the  medium^ 
in  Mr.  Browning's  poem, 

Oh,  yours,  sir,  is  an  angel's  part.    I  know 
What  prejudice  must  be,  what  the  common  course 
Men  take'to  soothe  their  ruffled  self-couceit. 
Only  you  rise  superior  to  it  all. 

That  is  exactly  Mr.  Brand's  language,  and,  though  we  apologize] 
for  the  unsavoury  comparison,  it,  is  undeniable  that  both  MrJ 
Sludge  and  Mr.  Brand  answer  to  the  title  of  medium.  Mr.  Sludge' 
was  a  medium  between  his  patron  and  that  patron's  sainted' 
mother,  Mr.  Brand  between  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  and  the 
Boers.  The  common  course  of  Governments  would  have  been' 
what  it  is  now  useless  to  speak  of;  the  course  adopted  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  Government  we  know.  It  is  not  surprising) 
that  Mr.  Brand  sees  in  it  an  angel's  part,  and  regards  it  as 
superior.  There  is  a  frankness,  loo,  about  the  President  which  is 
suggestive  of  his  prototype  in  his  better  moods.  Shortly  after 
making  this  remark  about  the  nobility  of  England's  conduct,  Mr.1 
Brand  confessed,  at  least  the  Standard  Correspondent  says  so,  that] 
"a  South  African  Republic  is  only  a  question  of  time."  Of  si 
very  short  time,  some  people  may  think,  but  this  is  a  lapse  fromd 
the  proper  point  of  view.  That  is  one  of  enjoyment  of  MrJ 
Brand's  enjoyment  of  the  noble  attitude  of  England.  Could  not 
Mr.  Lelana  give  us  a  Breitmaun  ballad  on  the  subject  ?  He  is. 
fortunately  free  from  the  awkwardness  which  an  English  bard 
would  feel,  and  the  matter  is  really  worthy  of  him — as  the  inci-| 
dent  is  of  the  great  Hans  himself.  Indeed,  it  seems  more  than 
probable  that  Hans  was  at  Laiug's  Nek,  having  probably  taken] 
some  other  name  out  of  modesty. 

From  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Lord  Hartington  playing  political 
whist  with  a  great  deal  of  skill,  and  thumping  hands  to  boot— J 
from  President  Brand  descanting  on  the  nobility  displayed  iali 
the    patient  acceptance   of  kicks  and  the  prompt  disburse- 
ment of   halfpence   in  payment   therefor   to  the  kicker — thJ 
spectator  of  the  political  tragi-comedy  can  turn  to  the  coming 
bliss  of  the  British  soldier.    Very  tender  are  our  present  rulers  oil 
the  British  soldier.    They  would  not  waste  his  blood  either  in 
battle  (except  just  so  as  to  give  a  zest  to  peace  by  a  preliminary^ 
defeat  or  two),  still  less  would  they  waste  it  on  the  triangles.  It 
is  expedient,  we  are  told,  to  do  something  to  raise  the  moral  tune 
of  the  British  soldier,  and,  indeed,  after  the  Ingogo  and  Majuba,4 
it  maybe  imagined  that  that  good  fellow,  against  whom  far  be  it? 
from  us  to  say  one  word,  may  feel  somewhat  depressed  in  tone,', 
moral  and  other.    The  requisite  stimulant  is  supplied  by  the 
abolition  of  flogging.  An  idle  epigrammatist  may  say  that  it  is  only 
equitable  in  the  Government,  after  allowing  the  soldier  to  be 
beaten  by  his  enemies,  to  prohibit  his  being  beaten  by  his  friends. 
This  would  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  aud  the  natural  justice 
of  a  Government  which  is  nothing  if  not  just  may  well  revolt 
at  it.    Again,  if  backs  are  to  be  exposed,  it  may  be  as  well 
that  they  should  not  be  scarred  out  of  regard  to  the  becoming. 
These  arguments,  however,  can  only  find  favour  with  male- 
volent persons  eager  for  fooiborn  jest.    For  it  is  the  Government, 
and  not  the  soldier,  who  have  in  reality  run  away,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  inflicting  the  much-discussed  penalty  upon  them. 
The  reason,  therefore,  can  be  only  what  it  is  pretended  to  be,  the. 
desire  to  raise  the  soldier  in  his  own  and  his  comrade's  eyes.    \\  e 
all  know  how  this  is  to  be  effected  by  putting  in  irons,  by  tying 
up  at  the  cart's  tail,  &c.    Humane  Kadicals  suggest  that  it  would 
be  better  still  to  make  the  delinquents  perform  the  lower  and 
menial  duties  of  the  camp.    There  are  ludicrous  sides  enough  to 
tying-up,  which  is  practically  the  punishment  inflicted  on  that 
tremendous  malefactor,  a  young  foal  whose  mother  is   in  the 
shafts.    But  to  the  amateur  of  this  form  of  tragi-comedy,  the 
richest  part  of  the  jest  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
whole,  or  almost  the  whole,  sting  of  all  these  punishments,  sug- 
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.yested  unofficially  or  unofficially  proposed,  is  to  be  found  in 
disgrace.  The  suffering  of  even  the  worst  of  them  would  be 
ml,  the  mere  inconvenience  not  great.  So  there  is  nothing  but 
the'  point  of  honour  to  look  to.  Yet,  if  we  mistake  not,  it 
is  the  disgrace  of  flogging  which  is  the  very  argument  used 
ao-ainst  it  by  its  sapient  and  logical  opponents.  The  ideal  Radical 
soldier,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  spared  disgrace  when  it  happens  to 
be  accompanied  by  pain.  It  is  to  this,  it  would  seem,  that  he 
objects,  or  rather  (for  let  it  be  again  and  again  repeated  that  the 
soldier  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  would-be  champions)  is  sup- 
posed to  object.  Fresh  disgraces,  too,  are  to  be  created  for  him. 
Time  was  when  menial  and  disagreeable  work  was  looked  upon  by 
soldiers—  and  officers,  too,  for  that  matter— as  a  thing  in  no  way 
■disgraceful,  a  thing  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  but,  if  need  would 
have  it,  to  be  done  with  as  good  a  will  as  the  most  theoretically 
honourable  dutv.  All  this  is  to  be  altered,  and  a  stigma  put  on 
necessary  labour,  which  at  times  the  best  men  might  have  to  per- 
form, that  so  a  Kadical  fad  about  corporal  punishment  may  be  gra- 
tified. So  the  political  theatre-goer  passes  laughing,  but,  if  he  be 
•wise,  laughing  somewhat  on  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth,  as  he 
sees  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  experience  of  centuries 
made  of  .no  account  to  serve  the  ends  of  demagogues. 

Sursum  corda,  however — a  motto  most  excellent  for  all  condi- 
tions of  life,  including  the  consideration  of  tragi-comedies,  political 
.and  other.  Just  at  the  present  moment  the  remembrance  of  it 
may  be  said  to  be  especially  necessary.  The  element  of  comedy 
almost  disappears,  leaving  nothing  but  the  grimmest  of  irony  in 
its  place,  when  we  come  to  the  dying  dispatch  of  the  unfortunate 
•Colonel  Anstruther.  "  His  men,"'  he  says,  "consoled  themselves 
for  the  surrender  with  the  thought  that  the  tables  would  be  t  urned 
before  long."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  are  undeceived 
bv  this  time,  and  are  duly  admonished  of  the  impolicy  of 
counting  without  such  a  best  as  Mr.  Gladstone.  After  all, 
another  stroke  of  the  same  irony  may  possibly  give  them  their 
revenge,  and  in  that  case  the  tragi-comedy  would  be  complete. 
The  probability  of  further  disturbances  in  the  Transvaal  is  a 
■question  on  which  we  have  not  to  decide  here;  but  it  seems  to  be 
at  least  great  enough  to  make  the  crowning  of  the  climax  quite 
possible.  It'  Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  after  being  sent  home  imme- 
diately on  his  arrival  in  that  very  comfortable  mail  steamer,  should 
find  at  St.  Helena  or  at  Madeira  a  telegram  stating  that  the 
Tmnsvaal  is  in  a  tlaroe  again,  and  that  he  must  retrace  his  steps, 
it  would  be  melancholy,  but  not  wonderful.  The  gallant  General, 
condemned  to  the  fate  of  Yanderdecken  in  the  same  identical 
■waters,  might  justly  complain.  Rut,  on  the  whole,  it  seems 
better  to  be  an  officer  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  out  of  reach  of  the 
•enemy  than  within  reach  of  them.  Idleness  is  bad  for  a  soldier; 
and  the  Marquis  Spinola  agreed  with  Sir  Horace  Vere  (great  cap- 
tains both)  that  it  was  enough  to  kill  rfhy  general.  But  idleness  is, 
after  all,  preferable  to  humiliation ;  aud,  despite  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood's  friendly  suggestion  that  "  Roberts  "  should  get  acquainted 
with  the  Boers  as  he  himself  has  done,  we  are  inclined  to  hope 
that  Roberts  will  do  no  such  thing.  These,  however,  are  high 
matters,  and  somewhat  out  of  the  beat  of  the  mere  watcher  lor 
the  lighter  and  pleasanter  sides  of  transactions  in  themselves  ugly 
mid  dark  enough.  Perhaps  some  day  tin;  tables  may  be  turned  in 
a  fuller  and  happier  sense  than  even  that  in  which  the  unlucky 
^Ninety-fourth  used  the  phrase.  Meanwhile,  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to'  bear  it,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  to  lighten  the  bearing  with 
a  tot  indecent  grin. 


PIRE9  IN  THEATKES. 

XF  the  reports  which  have  appeared  in  some  French  papers  are 
true,  the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Nice  was  due  to  a  happy 
Combination  of  narsSHinrftS  and  of  official  obstinacy.  It  is  said 
that  the  gat-pipes  of  the  theatre  Lad  been  Sot  some  time  in  bad 
condition,  ana  were  so  ill  looknl  alter  that  when  an  explosion 
to')k  place  a  iittle  lime  sgo  they  were  repaired  with  cement  only. 
A  smell  "f  gas  was  noticed  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  director  applied  to  the  authorities  for  leave  to 
postpone  tUS  perfoi  manCS  until  an  examination  of  the  tubes  had  been 
made,  but  that  he  was  told  that  the  opera  which  he  had  advertised 
must  be  iriven.  A  manager  who  closes  his  doors  necessarily  loses 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and,  at  first  sight,  it  seems  hard  to 
believe  that  even  small  French  officials  can  have  failed  to  see 
thyt  there  were  probably  excellent  reasons  for  a  rcque„t  which 
was  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  person  who  made  it;  but  small 
French  officials  have  very  peculiar  views,  and  are  capable  of  won- 
derful acts  of  petty  despotism.  In  nil  probability  the  theatre 
belonged  to  the  municipality,  and  the  manager  was  aided  from  the 
municipal  fund-'.  It  may  have  been  thought  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  rulers  of  Sice  that  a  performance  partly  under  their 
direction,  and  given  at  a  theatre  belonging  to  them,  should  be 
postponed,  after  it  had  once  been  announced,  ami  in  comparison 
with  such  a  consideration  ft}  this  the  possibility  of  a  hideous  catas- 
trophe may  have  appealed  a  trilling  matter.  It  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  there  was  no  such  combination  of  negligenc.j  and  per- 
versity,  but,  if  the  report  which  has  appealed  in  the  I'aris  papers 
is  shown  to  lie  true,  an  example  should  certainly  be  made  of  the 
officials  who  insisted  on  ft  theatre  being  opened  alter  I  hey  had  been 
warned  that  those  who  entered  it  would  very  possibly  be  burnt  to 
death. 

The  catastrophe,  whether,  duo  to  mere  carelessness  or  to  wanton 


disregard  of  danger,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  hideous  on  record. 
The  loss  of  life,  it  is  true,  was  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  which 
was  caused  by  the  destruction  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  people  must  have  perished  by  the 
most  terrible  death  imaginable.  From  the  numerous  accouuts 
which  have  appeared  a  clear  idea  of  what  happened  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  gas,  which  had  been  escaping  all  day,  collected  at 
some  height  above  the  stage,  and  shortly  after  the  upper  gas  jets 
were  lighted  an  explosion  occurred.  Parts  of  the  scenery  caught 
lire,  and  the  flames  spread  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  explosion 
shattered  the  gas-meter,  and  all  the  passages  of  the  theatre  be- 
came pitch  dark,  though  the  house  itself  was  lighted  by  the  con- 
stantly increasing  flame.  Fortunately  the  boxes  of  the  grand  tier 
and  the  stalls  were  nearly  empty,  as  the  fire  burst  out  before  the 
time  fixed  for  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  and  therefore  before  the 
time  when  those  who  paid  for  expensive  places  would  think  of 
arriving ;  but  poorer  people  had  come  in  considerable  numbers  to 
the  pit  and  gallery,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the 
occupants  of  the  latter  must  have  perished.  It  is  supposed  that 
most  of  those  who  were  in  the  pit  escaped,  but  with  regard  to  this 
point  the  accounts  of  the  accident  are  not  altogether  clear,  and 
very  possibly  the  los3  of  life  has  been  understated.  As  to  the 
fate  of  the  luckless  artis.ins  who  had  gone  to  the  gallery  for  an 
evening's  amusement,  there  can,  unhappily,  be  no  doubt.  There 
was  only  one  door  out  of  the  gallery,  and  this  led  to  what  is 
described  as  a  narrow  corkscrew  staircase.  At  the  first  rush, 
those  who  got  soonest  to  the  door  were  thrown  to  the  bottom 
and  killed  by  the  fall.  They  were  almost  fortunate,  com- 
pared with  the  rest,  some  of  whom  were  suffocated,  and  some 
burnt  to  death.  Of  the  few  people  who  had  gathered  in  the 
boxes,  some  escaped,  but  others  were  burnt,  and  amongst 
those  who  were  employed  on  the  stage  there  was  probably  con- 
siderable loss  of  life,  but  the  information  given  on  this  point 
has  been  incomplete.  The  prima  donna  escaped,  but  as  to  the 
death  of  the  basso  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  his  fate  seems 
specially  pitiable,  inasmuch  as  in  a  fire  at  Rouen  he  had  been 
obliged  to  jump  from  a  window  to  save  his  life,  and  had  sus- 
tained terrible  injuries.  Of  the  horrible  state  in  which  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  perished  were  found  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak. 
It  is  said  that  in  many  cases  they  were  so  charred  that  identifica- 
tion was  impossible. 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  were  thus  consumed 
by  the  flame  necessarily  suggests  a  question  which  has  often 
been  put  before  and  never  satisfactorily  answered,  though  often 
answered  with  infinite  assurance.  To  what  extent  can  such  a 
catastrophe  be  considered  probable  in  London  ?  Are  there  not 
many  metropolitan  theatres  from  which  the  whole  of  the  audi- 
ence could  scarcely  escape  in  the  event  of  a  fire,  and  might  not 
lire,  or  even  the  alarm  of  fire  at  some  places,  cause  hideous 
disaster  ?  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  urged  that  a  London  theatre 
would  not  burn  so  rapidly  as  the  Nice  Opera  House  did,  inas- 
much as  the  fittings  of  the  latter  were  of  a  peculiarly  inflam- 
mable kind.  The  scenery,  it  is  said,  was  paper,  and  not  canvas, 
and  the  woodwork  was  exceptionally  light.  With  such  materials 
the  flame  must  doubtless  have  spread  very  rapidly  ;  but,  then,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  theatre  was  only  half  full,  and, 
owing  to  this,  egress  must  have  been  for  a  portion  of  the  audience 
comparatively  easy.  The  fact  that  the  burning  of  the  theatre  at 
Nice  was  exceptionally  rapid  is  balanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
house  was  half  empty,  and  itcauuot  therefore  be  fairly  argued  that 
the  disaster  should  cause  no  apprehension  with  regard  to  London 
theatres.  From  some  of  these  doubtless  the  entire  audience  could 
escape  without  more  accidents  than  must  inevitably  follow  the  rush 
of  .1  panic-stricken  mob.  With  regard  to  others  great  doubt  must  be 
felt.  No  one  who  goes  to  theatres  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  very 
long  time  which  is  olten  required  to  get  from  the  seats  to  the  outer 
door;  and  indeed  so  notorious  is  this  that  many  people,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  delay,  try  to  slip  away  just  before  the  fall  of  the 
curtain.  This  practice  has  become  so  general  that  managers  occa- 
sionally appeal  to  the  spectators  not  to  leave  their  placet  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  perlormance.  If,  then,  such  a  long  time  is 
occupied  in  going  out  when  there  is  not  the  slightest  excitement, 
when  everybody  is  perfectly  calm  and  inlf poem  lad,  what  is 
likelv  to  happen  when  there  is  a  ru-h  for  the  doors,  aud  when  a 
number  of  people  b  ride  themselves  with  tenor  are  striving  madlv 
to  get  away  Can  it  be  doubted  that  the  narrow  passages;  and 
exits  which  so  delay  a  crowd  under  tint  most  favourable  circum  - 
stances would  become  blocked  Y  that  a  great  many  men  and 
women  would  be  s  11 1  located  mid  a  great  many  more  burnt  to 
deatli  '<  Wo  do  not  desire  to  take  on  OUIMItm  the  invidious  task 
of  pointing  out  vv  hat  play  hou-es  are  to  be  c  nisidered  as  specially 
daogeroii  ,  but  the.-e  are  some  names  which  must  suggest  thom- 
selvi  <  to  tho  e  who  habitually  frequent  the  London  theatres. 

The  possibility  of  great  LlMof  life  from  lire  in  a  metropolitan 
theatre  lias,  it  is  tun-,  been  boldly  denied,  mid  recently  Mr. 
Ilolliugslieml  Inn  come  lorvviird  tci  Hay  that  there  is  no  reason 
for  ftj.jii  !e  iision.  In  th,.  J/,,ili/  MM  of  Monday  last  is  a 
letter  Iroin  him,  in  which  ho  states  that  ho  does  not  bdievo 
that  such  a  calamity  as  happened  at  Nice  is,  "  in  our  theatres, 
within  the  range  of  probability."  In  support  of  this  opinion  ho 
nays  that,  though  many  thoitres  have  be  n  burnt  down,  the 
,  bunting  has  not  been  in  what  are  called  "business  hours,"  that  i«( 
[  when  many  people  are  about  to  render  assistance;  and  bs  then 
refers  to  the  results  of  careful  inquire*  respecting  tin-  deaths  cans .  .| 
by  fires  in  theatres  which  ho  published  some  tune  since.  "  It 
appealed,"  be  says,  "  that,  taking  not  London  merely,  but  the  wholw 
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of  England,  only  one  actual  death  from  fire  in  a  theatre  was  recorded 
during  the  preceding  fifty  years.  This  was  the  case  of  Eliza 
Twichell,  a  dresser  in  the  employment  of  the  equestrian  Ducrow, 
:ind  even  this  person  might  have  escaped  if  she  had  not  rashly  gone 
back  to  fetch  some  little  articles,  and  thus  lost  her  way  and  been 
suffocated."  "  Since  then  poor  Mr.  Egerton  lost  his  life  in  trying 
to  save  Mr.  Ounu's  theatre  in  Dublin,  but  he  had  assuredly  time  to 
escape  if  ho  had  chosen."  Mr.  Ilollingshend  has  doubtless  taken 
great  pains  with.the  researches  which  gave  this  result,  as  surprising 
as  it  is  gratifying  ;  but  the  subject  is  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
and  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  some  little  doubt  as  to  the  facts 
■which  he  sets  forth.  During  the  last  fifty  years  eighteen  theatres 
have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  England,  and  it  is  strange  indeed  if 
all  the3e  conflagrations  have  only  caused  two  deaths.  Moreover,  in 
dealing  with  this  question,  tho  loss  of  life  which  may  be  caused 
by  an  alarm  of  fire  when  the  means  of  egress  are  insuflicient 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Even  if  Mr.  Hollingshead  is 
light,  and  if  there  has  been  extraordinary  immunity  in  England, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  have  never  been  serious  fires 
in  theatres  during  the  time  of  performance,  it  still  re- 
mains only  too  clear  that  such  fires  may  occur,  and  that 
terrible  disaster  may  be  the  result.  The  burning  of  the 
Oarlsruho  Theatre  in  1874  caused  the  loss  of  104  lives.  The 
burning  of  the  Brooklyn  Theatre  in  1876  caused  the  loss  of  300 
lives,  and  now  about  one  hundred  persons  have  been  suffocated 
or  burnt  to  death  during  the  destruction  of  the  Nice  Opera  House. 
Owing  to  wonderful  good  fortune,  no  similar  calamity  has  hitherto 
occurred  in  this  country  ;  but  it  would  be  very  hasty  to  assume 
that  such  a  disaster  is  impossible,  or  even  highly  improbable. 
That  very  eminent  authority,  Captain  Shaw,  is  clearly  of  opinion 
that  this  is  no  improbable  calamity,  as  he  has  written  a  pamphlet  to 
show  how  great  are  the  risks  of  loss  of  life  from  fives  at  theatres 
during  the  time  of  performance,  and  how  they  might  be  lessened. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  came  to  a  similar  conclusion, 
and  their  view  was  accepted  by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  reported  on  the  Bill  brought  in  by  the  Board,  which 
has  since  passed  into  law.  That  the  risk  which  they  sought  to 
diminish  was,  and  is,  a  real  one,  can  scarcely  be  seriously  disputed 
by  any  one  who  looks  impartially  at  the  question.  As  we  have  in 
a  former  article  pointed  out,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  officials  failed 
signally  in  their  duty,  and  up  to  a  recent  date  allowed  theatres  to 
be  opened,  in  the  construction  of  which  the  danger  to  the  audi- 
ences from  fire  or  from  the  effects  of  a  panic  was  utterly  disre- 
garded. Twice  within  five  years  has  a  hideous  calamity  been 
caused  by  a  fire  in  a  house  full  of  spectators,  and  it  cau  hardly 
be  doubted  that  in  some  London  theatres  a  similar  calamity 
might  occur  any  night.  Probably,  however,  the  second  warning 
will  be  disregarded  as  the  first  was,  and  in  all  likelihood  we  shall, 
after  our  usual  fashion,  wait  until  disaster  comes,  and  then  cry  out 
for  measures  of  prevention. 


THE  RECENT  LIBEL  CASE. 

THE  non-agreement  of  the  jury  empanelled  to  try  Mr. 
Labouchere  for  libel  brought  to  a  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion a  case  which,  verging  on  the  ridiculous  iu  its  origin,  at  one 
period  well  nigh  attained  to  the  sublime  by  virtue  of  its  accessories 
and  the  halo  of  importance  cast  about  it.  It  occupied  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  and  a  special  jury  for  more  than  a  week, 
it  was  dignified  with  a  verbatim  report  in  most  of  the  papers,  it 
necessitated  the  attendance  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  a  witness, 
and  involved  the  consideration  of  the  respective  policies  of  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  Governments  with  regard  to  matters  of  the 
highest  moment  at  home  and  abroad.  Incidental  subjects  of  in- 
terest abounded ;  the  morality  of  duelling,  the  Eastern  question, 
the  Christian  religion,  baby-farming,  the  parentage  of  Ulysses, 
European  geography,  and  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Teleyraph. 
But  what  was  the  foundation  of  this  gigantic  superstructure)  what 
the  mouse  that  brought  forth  this  mountain  ?  A  mere  journalistic 
squabble  ;  the  proprietor  or  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  calling  the 
proprietor  or  editor  of  a  daily  paper  "  a  disgrace  to  journalism."  The 
only  point  of  real  importance  in  the  case — a  difficult  question  of  the 
law  of  libel — arose  at  a  very  early  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  was 
treated  of  by  us  at  the  time,  being  utterly  independent  of  the  merits 
of  the  case.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful  to  either  of  the 
arties  concerned,  but  the  perusal  of  the  facts  of  the  case  irresistibly 
rings  to  mind  the  opening  sentence  of  Charles  Dickens's  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  kettle  began  it."  Sir 
Hardinge  Giffard  placed  the  beginning  of  hostilities  as  far  back  as 
1S77,  when  Mr.  Labouchere  is  alleged  to  have  written  in  dis- 
paraging terms  of  Mr.  Lawson  and  his  family.  Coming  to  more 
recent  dates,  September  1S79  found  Mr.  Labouchere  inditing  what 
he  considered,  or  professed  to  consider,  a  kindly  obituary  notice  of 
a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Lawson's.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Labouchere 
was  actuated  by  the  kindliest  of  motives,  and  that  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  "Society"'  journalist  are  unavoidablv  and  un- 
wittingly cruel;  but  Lord  Coleridge  said  he  should  not  like 
to  see  such  a  notice  written  of  any  one  he  cared  for;  and, 
without  going  further  into  the  matter,  we  are  disposed  to 
agree  with  Lord  Coleridge.  So  did  Mr.  Lawson.  Arniinsr  him- 
self with  his  uncle's  stick,  or  the  stick  of  his  uncle,  a  phrase 
continually  occurring  throughout  the  trial,  which  had  a  curious 
smack  of  the  Grande  Duchtsse  and  Ollendorff's  Grammar  combined, 
Mr.  Lawson  lay  around,  as  Americans  would  say,  for  Mr.  Labou- 


chere in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Beefsteak-  Club,  and  essayed 
to  chastise  him.  But,  as  Johnny  Eames  found  out  long  ago,  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  horsewhip  an  enemy  with  dignity  and  suc- 
cess, and  accounts  varied  considerably  as  to  the  amount  of  damage 
inflicted  on  Mr.  Labouchere,  and  the  exact  part  taken  by  "  my 
uncle's  stick,  or  the  stick  of  my  uncle,"  in  the  transaction. 

There  may  not  improbably  have  been  a  rough-and-tumble  sort  of 
fight,  the  result  being  very  similar  to  that  of  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,. 
or  of  those  Thucydidean  engagements  where  each  side  complacently 
erected  a  trophy.  Mr.  Labouchere,  whether  thrashed  or  not,  felt 
himself  insulted,  and  he  adopted  a  course  not  very  usual  nowadays, 
namely,  that  of  sending  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Lawson,  on  receiving 
which  Mr.  Lawson  sought  the  advice  of  divera  friends  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  should  act.  We  have  no  wish  whatever  to 
impugn  Mr.  Lawson's  courage,  but  his  conduct  gave  rise  to  the 
insinuation  that  he,  after  a  fashion  common  to  mankind,  was  seek- 
ing rather  to  obtain  an  opinion  confirming  him  in  a  predetermined 
course  than  advice  to  enable  him  to  shape  one.  He  applied  first 
to  Mr.  Montagu  Williams,  a  soldier  first  and  a  lawyer  afterwards — 
who  counselled  fight ;  then  to  Colonel  Sturt — who  counselled 
fight;  then  to  General  Hutchinson — who  counselled  fight.  To  a 
rash  and  inconsiderate  person,  thirsting  for  his  enemy's  blood, 
such  unanimous  crying  havoc  might  have  been  sufficient;  but 
Mr.  Lawson,  remembering,  perhaps,  that  in  the  multitude  of 
counsellors  there  is  safety,  turned  from  the  men  of  blood,  and 
betook  him  to  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  ;  nay,  further,  according  to  his 
own  account  on  one  occasion,  he,  though  in  the  converse  posi- 
tion of  the  British  warrior  queen,  so  far  as  any  smarting  from 
rods  was  concerned,  sought  counsel  of  his  country's,  or  rather  his 
household,  gods.  The  poet,  mindful  of  the  example  of  his  beloved 
Buddha,  counselled  a  "  great  renunciation  "  on  Mr.  Lawson's  part 
— to  wit,  that  he  should  abstain  from  fighting,  and,  as  Lord  Cole- 
ridge pointed  out,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  ladies  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
family  would  differ  from  this  advice.  So  Mr.  Lawson  wrote  to  Mr. 
Labouchere  that,  in  the  words  of  a  now  well-nigh  forgotten,  but 
once  popular,  lyric,  he  did  not  want  to  fight,  and  he  did  not. 

The  discussion  on  the  morality  of  duelling  induced  by  thi3 
episode  was  curious.  Whenever  this  subject  crops  up  in  a  court 
of  law,  counsel  and  judge,  fortified  possibly  by  Bentham's  theo- 
retical approval  of  the  system,  affect  that,  while  as  lawyers  they 
regard  duelling  as  murder  committed  or  attempted,  yet  as  men 
they  look  upon  it  as  a  mere  malum  prohibitum,  a  sort  of  laudable 
practice,  temporarily  interfered  with  by  the  solicitude  of  a  paternal 
government.  In  the  very  place  where  he  might  be  tried  for  his- 
life  if  he  did  fight  a  duel,  a  man  stands  at  a  considerable  disad- 
vantage if  he  has  declined  to  fight  one. 

This  tone  was  peculiarly  marked  in  the  late  abortive  trial.  Mr. 
Montagu  Williams  and  other  witnesses  had  no  reticence  as  to 
their  having  advised  Mr.  Lrfwson  to  fight ;  one  witness  almost 
challenged  Mr.  Labouchere  in  Court;  Mr.  Labouchere  himself 
seemed  to  feel  that  his  having  sent  a  challenge  to  Mr.  Lawson 
was  a  strong  card  in  his  favour;  and  Lord  Coleridge,  while- 
officially  deprecating  the  practice  of  duelling,  might  have  been 
thought  to  show  a  lurking  sympathy  with  it,  and  gently  sug- 
gested the  advisableness  of  hostile  encounters  being  brought 
off  on  a  foreign  soil,  a  piece  of  legal  advice,  by  the  by, 
which,  though  coming  from  so  high  an  authority,  is  slightly 
misleading,  and  might  get  a  confiding  duellist  into  trouble  were 
he  to  follow  it  implicitly  with  the  view  of  obtaining  immunity 
whatever  happened.  People  have  a  sort  of  idea,  encouraged  by 
popular  dramas  and  novels,  that,  if  they  betake  themselves  to 
foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of  committing  acts  lawful  there 
but  unlawful  here,  such  as  fighting  a  duel  or  marrying  their 
deceased  wives'  sisters,  they  can,  after  accomplishing  their  design, 
return  home  to  England  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and 
Lord  Coleridge's  dictum  will  tend  to  confirm  this  impression.  But, 
if  the  unsuspecting  duellist  killed  his  man,  say  in  Erance,  he  and 
the  seconds  might  on  their  return  to  this  country  be  indicted  for 
murder,  and  the  lady  in  our  second  supposed  case  would  return  to 
this  country  a  deceased  wife's  sister  and  nothing  more. 

Anyhow,  the  proposed  duel  between  Messrs.  Lawson  and 
Labouchere  resolved  itself  into  a  wordy  war  only,  iu  the  course  of 
which  Mr.  Labouchere  stigmatized  his  opponent  as  a  "disgrace  to 
journalism."  This  time  Mr.  Lawson  did  not  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  but  instituted  the  criminal  proceedings  which  have 
just  terminated  so  inconclusively.  Mr.  Labouchere  undertook  to 
justify  his  assertion  by  proving  that  it  was  true,  and  that  it  was 
for  the  public  benefit  that  it  should  be  made.  This  he  strove  to 
do  by  pointing  out  the  influence  exercised  by  a  journal  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  the  world  over  the  minds  of  its  readers,  and 
then  by  formulating  a  series  of  charges  against  the  Daily  Telegraph 
tending  to  show  that,  by  reason  of  the  sordid  motives,  the  moral 
obliquities,  and  the  political  tergiversation  of  its  proprietary,  that 
journal  was,  in  fact,  a  false  and  misguiding  beacon,  a  blind  leader 
of  the  blind,  an  unworthy  member  of  the  journalistic  family.  Mr. 
Labouchere  undertook  a  sort  of  iconoclastic  mission  against  an 
object  of  superstitious  reverence,  to  show  the  brazen  serpent  to  be 
a  mere  Nehushtan  or  piece  of  literary  brass,  to  make  his  rod 
swallow  up  my  uncle's  stick,  the  rod  of  the  other  magician. 
"  Magna  est  Veritas  et  prajvalebit."  Descending  to  particulars, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  amoDg  other  incriminations  with  which  Vre  do 
not  propose  to  deal,  accused  Mr.  Lawso'n  of  adapting  the  politics 
of  his  paper  to  suit  the  public  tastes,  of  presuming  to  lead  in 
national  matters  as  to  the  facts  and  merits  of  which  he  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant,  and,  to  use  the  form  of  a  regular  indictment,  for 
that  he,  being  a  Jew,  had  countenanced  the  publication  in  the 
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Daily  Telegraph  of  articles  of  an  ultra-Christian  character  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  great  festivals  of  the  Eujlish  Church. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  countercharges,  is  it  not 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  newspapers  do  sometimes  chop 
and  change  their  political  predilections  ?  Did  not  the  graphic  pencil 
of  Mr.  Linley  Sambourne  some  time  ago  depict  in  Punch  a  whole 
flotilla  of  London  papers  under  the  semblance  of  yachts  trimming 
their  saik  and  shaping  their  courses  to  catch  the  shifting  breezes 
of  popular  opinion,  and  who  failed  to  see  the  appropriateness  of 
the  sarcasm?  The  fact  is  that,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Kinglake 
in  his  last  volume  of  the  Invasion  of  the  Crimea  with  reference  to 
the  Times,  newspapers  rather  anticipate  the  probable  set  of 
public  opinion  than  guide  that  opinion  into  channels  consistent 
with  their  professed  policy.  Passages  quoted  by  Mr.  Labouchere 
from  the  columns  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  certainly  seemed  to  show 
that  when  that  journal  did  transfer  its  affections,  it  did  not  do  so 
"by  halves ;  that  if  its  "  love  flowed  like  the  Solway,  it  ebbed  like 
its  tide,"  and  that,  having  adored  its  fetish  one  day,  it  was  apt  to 
beat  it  over  the  head  with  a  club  the  next.  But  the  fervour  of  a 
■convert  is  proverbial,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  nothing  if  not 
exuberant. 

Striving  to  convict  Mr.  Lawson  of  political  ignorance,  Mr. 
Labouchere  subjected  him  to  a  cross-examination,  geographical, 
•classical,  and  historical,  which  might  have  taxed  the  ability  of  Mr. 
Gilbert's  "modern  Major-General."  Mr.  Lawson  declined  to 
answer  most  of  the  questions,  and  the  jury  were  left  to  draw  their 
■own  inference  from  his  silence.  But  a  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
like  the  Daily  Telegraph  does  not  necessarily  embody  in  himself 
the  whole  working  knowledge  and  ability  of  the  staff.  He  need 
not  be  able  to  say,  like  the  University  dignitary  in  p.  recent  Oxford 
skit,  "  Whatever  can  be  known,  I  know  it."  The  constituent  parts 
of  the  paper  are  supplied  by  contributors  having  specific  knowledge 
of  their  peculiar  subject,  and  if  the  proprietor  exercises  a  general 
and  intelligent  supervision,  that  i3  all  that  is,  or  can  be,  required 
from  him;  so  that  Mr.  Lawson  might  well  be  unable  to  answer 
off-hand  where  Epirus  is,  or  who  Dr.  Franklin  was,  or  to  say 
how  far  Quetta  is  distant  from  Cabul,  and  yet  be  perfectly  com- 
petent to  maintain  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  the  Daily 
Telegraph. 

The  same  argument  applies  in  part  to  the  last  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
accusations  which  we  have  noticed.  If  Mr.  Lawson,  admittedly  a 
Jew,  had  himself  indited  a  Christmas  or  Easter  article  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  still  more,  if  such  an  article  had  contained 
anything  depreciatory  of  Judaism,  there  might  have  been  grouud 
for  complaint;  but  this  was  not  even  suggested  to  have  been  the 
case.  Mr.  Lawson's'staff  comprises  some  Christians;  one  of  these 
wrote  the  articles  in  question  ;  and  all  that  Mr.  Lawson  did  was 
to  authorize,  or  not  to  stop,  their  publication.  It  seem3  hyper- 
criticism  to  take  exception  to  this.  Mr.  Labouchere  would  have 
every  newspaper  proprietor  impress  his  individuality  upon  every 
copy  of  his  paper;  and  would,  we  suppose,  contend  that  an  honest 
Jew  could  only  be  connected  with  the  Jewish  World  or  the 
Manner  of  Israel. 

For  some  reasons,  perhaps  scarcely  logical  ones,  we  cannot  help 
Teprretting  the  issue  of  this  trial.  It  might  be  unjust  to  make  Mr. 
I>abouch6re  a  scapegoat,  but,  had  the  verdict  gone  against  the 
defendant,  there  would  ha\e  been  nn  opportunity  for  the  Court  to 
have  administered  a  salutary  lesson  to  "  Society  :'  journals  in 
general.  Even  when  they  are  not  offensive,  journals  of  this 
class,  in  the  ardour  of  unhealthy  competition,  think  nothing 
of  invading  the  privacy  of  persons  whose  slat  ion  unfortunately 
renders  them  subjects  of  snobbish  interest.  Bits  of  idle  gossip 
which  may  not  be  libellous  may  dill  bo  most  annoying,  and 
in  view  of  the  increa.-irig  number  of  so-called  "Society"'  jour- 
nals, the  miggestion  of  one  of  our  most  eminent  judges,  that 
the  publication  of  matter  which  does  not  concern  the  publisher  or 
the  public  generally  might  bo  treated  ns  libellous  appear*  worth 
consideration. 

Finally,  in  the  interests  of  the  liar,  wo  hope  that  parties  will 
for  the  luture  fotbenr  from  pleading  their  own  causes,  or  that,  if 
they  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  they  will  at  least  bare  the 
decency  to  exhibit  incoi;ipei.  nee  and  afford  a  warning  to  others. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  man  who  undertook  to  be  his  own 
lawyer  had  a  fool  for  bin  client.  Baron  (irant,  Mr.  Hr  uHangd], 
and  Mr.  Labouc.'.' re  hav  proved  dangerous  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 


ASCBBI8BOP8  on  AKCHBISHOP& 

fTlBERE  m  something  much  j/raver  than  a  men  personal  fray, 
J-  from  whatever  pr  int  of  ricw.  dtil  or  ecch  iasticnl,  we  look  at 
it,  involved  in  the  tilting  match  which  linn  just  tahen  place  l»  twoen 
two  Irish  Archbishops  of  the  Roman  obedience — wo  ought  perhaps 
rather  to  call  one  of  them  of  tin-  Human  die ob<  di ■•nr.-  and  th.-ir  rc- 
apective  backers  and  allies  lay  and  clerical.  Tobegin  with,«iiili  public 
conflicts  are  not  very  < Qtnmofl  between  high  <  ccfi  lostiesof  the  most 
strictly  organized  Church  in  I  ^hrhtcndoui,  least  of  nil  when  one  of 

the  contending  parties  is  perfectly  w«dl  Known  toheooth    In  all 

but  direct  opposition  to  the  openly  expressed  will  of  the  Pope.  It 
is  not  indeed  the  first  or  second  time  that  Leo  X  III  I,  I,  ,  I  t, 
learn  the  value  of  ultramontane  p  i  f- -i  mm  when  the  infallible 
ontiff  who  elicited  and  stereotyped  them  in  the  Yntifm  >\-< 
as  given  place  to  an  equally  iiil'aliibl<<  but  \crv  differently  minded 
successor,  wlio  combines  with  thy  dhinu  gilt  of  Infallibility  the 


less  acceptable  human  endowment  of  a  statesmanlike  temper  and 
strong  common  sense.  In  Belgium  and  elsewhere  prelates  and  jour- 
nalists, who  were  loudest  the  other  day  in  denouncing  the  disloyal 
irreverence  of  seeking  to  discriminate  in  practice  the  official  from  the 
non-orticial  utterances  of  Borne,  have  been  forward  to  remind  their 
new  master  that  his  prerogatives  are  strictly  limited,  and  that 
beyond  these  limits — which  practically  means  where  his  judgmeut 
differs  from  their  own — they  are  neither  bound  nor  disposed  to 
listen  to  him.  Still  there  is  something  which  is  novel,  and  which 
would  be  very  amusing,  if  the  matter  were  less  serious — for  religious 
complications  are  often  serious  enough  for  others  besides  those 
immediately  concerned — in  this  truly  Irish  imbroglio.  But  let  us 
first  refresh  the  memory  of  our  readers  as  to  the  facts  of  the  c.tse. 
They  may  perhaps  recollect  seeing  notices  in  the  daily  papers 
of  a  pastoral  issued  on  occasion  of  the  recent  festival  of  St.  Patrick 
by  the  Itoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr.  McCabe. 
Cardinal  Culleu*s  successor,  which  was  welcomed  with  much  satis- 
faction by  all  lovers  of  peace  and  order  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Irish  Channel.  After  deprecating  assaults  on  the  faith  of  his 
people  from  without  the  Archbishop  goes  on  to  notice  the  far  more 
dangerous  and  deplorable  attacks  that  come  from  within, 
and,  in  terms  pointing  unmistakably  to  leaders  of  the  Land 
League  agitation,  condemns  the  attempts  which  are  being  made  to 
estrange  the  people  from  their  clergy  or  to  force  the  clergy 
into  following  the  popular  lead  in  matters  of  conscience.  "  Un- 
sound aud  untheological  opinions  on  the  mutual  obligations  which 
bind  the  members  of  society  together  and  lift  them  up  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Christian  community  are  industriously  propagated  by 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  in  every  way  most  untrust- 
worthy guides  of  a  Catholic  nation."  It  is  "false"  and  un- 
christian to  say  that  one  of  two  contracting  parties  can  by  his 
own  authority  modify  or  rescind  the  terms  of  his  engagement,  and 
therefore,  while  the  end  aimed  at  by  the  Land  League  is  a 
righteous  one,  "  we  must  proclaim  from  the  housetop  that  some  of 
the  means  employed  cannot  receive  the  sanction  of  religion."  But 
worst  of  all  these  means  is  the  expedient  which  has  been  most 
studiously  promoted  and  highly  extolled  by  the  agitators,  and 
accordingly  the  sting  of  the  pastoral  is  in  the  tail.  On  this  point 
the  Archbishop's  language  which  immediately  provoked  the  contest 
is  sufficiently  emphatic;  we  give  the  more  important  passage  as 
it  stands,  merely  italicizing  one  significant  clause,  which  has 
naturally  proved  distasteful  to  Mr.  ParneU's  admirers: — 

The  modesty  of  her  daughters  was  the  ancient  c'ory  of  Ireland.  The 
Splendour  of  the  purity  of  St.  ISrigM  w  on  for  her  the  sublime  title  of  the 
Mary  of  Ireland.  Her  spiritual  children  were  worthy  of  their  mother's 
fame,  and  Ireland  shone  out  more  brightly  by  the  chastity  of  her 
daughters  than  even  by  the  learning  or  labours  of  her  most  distinguished 
si  ns.  Like  Mary,  their  place  was  the  seclusion  of  home.  If  charity 
drew  them  out  of  doors,  their  work  was  done  with  speed  and  their  voices 
were  not  heard  in  the  world's  thoroughfares.  This  sacred  retirement  was 
so  dear  to  St.  Paul  that  he  commands  the  holy  women  of  his  day,  even  in 
church,  tc  cover  their  heads  with  the  veil  of  modesty,  out  of  reverence  for 
the  angels.  Uut  all  this  is  now  to  be  laid  aside,  and  the  daughters  of  our 
Catholic  people,  be  they  matrons  or  virgins,  are  called  forth,  under  the 
flimsy  pteteXt  of  charity,  to  take  their  stand  in  the  noisy  arena  of  public 
life.  The  pretext  of  charity  is  merely  assumed;  for  already  we  have  ho!) 
associations  of  men  and  women,  who,  with  the  full  blessing  of  religion,  do 
the  works  of  mercy,  corporal  and  spiritual,  for  the  poor  and  afflicted. 
And  even  the  harsh  laws  now  coming  into  force  have  mercifully  provided 
for  the  families  of  those  who  fall  under  their  power.  .  .  .  This  attempt 
at  degrading  the  women  of  Ireland  comes  Very  appropriately  from  men 
who  have  drawn  the  country  into  her  present  terribly  deplorable  condition, 
where,  deprived  of  the  safeguards  of  the  C'en-litution,  her  people  may 
become  the  prey  of  perjured  informers  ;  SMS  HAS  have  seat  fftfW  utjints  I  > 
fdWH  0%  HOtOTWUi  iiifiiJct.1  anil  rrvnliilininxlH ;  and,  to  SI  OS  DC  thu  odium  of 
their  act,  abuse  the  Christian  PPlitenSSI  of  a  most  vcucrab.c  prelate  and  an 
illustrious  soldier  of  France. 

How  far  the  Archbishop  carried  his  own  clergy  with  him  i:i 
this  vigorous  assertion  of  civil  and  religious  loyalty  it  may  not  bo 
ea»y  to  determine.  That  many  of  them  are  simply  dominated  b. 
mob  rule  and  simulate  a  zeal  they  are  far  from  feeling  for  an 
agitation  which  they  must  know  in  their  hearts  bodes  as  ill  for 
ecclesiastical  as  for  secular  authority  there  nan  bo  littlo  doubt. 
One  prie-t  near  llnllinrobu  is  reported  in  thu  Time*  to  have  publicly 
announced  his  resolve  to  refuse  the  sacraments  t,,  any  of  his  llock 
who  join  the  Ladies'  Land  Li-ague.  And  we  hardly  see  how  he 
could  consistently  net  otherwise,  more  especially  when  Archbishop 
McCabe  was  notoriously  acting  in  nccoidunce  with  a  previous 
Papal  Lncyclicul  condemning  the  Land  League  addressed  to  him- 
self and  ordered  by  the  Pope  a  deeire  to  he  published  throughout 
his  dioce  '■.  Hut  that  order  win  by  no  m.iiiii  universally  obeyed 
In  <  ne  parish  the  piiest  who  hail  refused  to  read  it  was  removed 
by  his1  diocesan,  whereupon  the  parishioners  dutifully  nailed  up 
the  church  door*  against  bin  successor.  At  a  public  meeting  else* 
where  in  the  dioc-sea  Mr.  Se\ton  blandly  declared  that  he  would 
as  soon  lake  the  Archbishop's  opinion  on  a  political  question 
tin;  Archbishop  h  id  c\pio.s|y  Heated  it  lis  "  u  matter  of  con- 
science"— as  send  his  watch  to  a  tinker  to  be  mended.  Hut  DO 
sooner  hud  the  pastoral  been  issued  than  a  more  conspicuous 
opponent  caino  into  the  field  in  the  person  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan,  M.P.,  who  immediately  i  -ned  a  lengthy  reply  in 
the  1'k,  man'*  Journal  first  1  v  denying  thu  Archbishop's  right, 
t  i  give  any  advice  on  such  subjects/denouncing  his  pastoral  as  an 
inmilt  and  wronir  to  some  Ol  the  most  exemplary  and  devoted 
children  of  the  Church,  and  his  imputation  of  motives  to  the  Lady 
Luil  Leaguers  as  "odious  and  repulsive."  Thji  ..cms  picttv 
strong  for  a  layman  to  his  Arcliiepucopal  superior,  but  the  ne.*'. 
wonderful  part  of  the  matter  is  yot  to  (Mine  :  — 
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Scarcely  had  Mr.  Sullivan's  letter  seen  tbe  light,  boldly  challenging, 
and  in  terms  neither  courteous  nor  respectful,  the  judgment  of  his 
metropolitan,  when  another  Archiepiscopal  missive  was  issued, 
not  in  vindication  of  the  outraged  dignity  of  a  brother  primate, 
but  of  the  lay  assailant  who  had  flouted  him.  The  titular  Arch- 
bishop of  ('ashel  nddrossed  the  following  epistle  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
which  was  at  once  inserted  with  his  sanction  in  tho  Freeman* 
Journal,  published,  as  the  Tablet  points  out,  "  in  the  diocese  of 
Dublin."  Wo  havo  emphasized  two  passages,  the  first  of  which 
oilers  a  somewhat  remarkable  Comment  on  Mr.  Sullivan's  style  of 
diction,  while  the  second  is  still  more  remarkable,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  contemptuous  sneer  at  a  possible  difference  of 
opinion  "  elsewhere  "  refers  to  the  judgment  of  Home. 

My  DRAB  Mn.  SuLLIVAH, — I  congratulate  yon  very  heartily  on  the  timely 
and,  under  the  peculiarly  provoking  circumstances  of  the  case,  very  tem- 
perate and  withal  touching  letter  that  appears  over  your  name  in  this  day's 
Freeman.  I  adopt  unreservedly  the  sentiments  you  have  so  admirably 
expressed,  and  am  delighted  to  find  that  some  one  of  mark  has  at  last 
stepped  forward  from  the  ranks  of  the  laity  to  vindicate  the  character  of 
the  good  Irish  Indies  who  have  become  Land  Leaguers,  nnd  to  Challenge 
publicly  the  "monstrous  imputations"  cast  on  them  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  I  lis  Grace  will  not  be  allowed  in  future,  I  apprehend,  to  use  fail 
lance  so  freely  as  he  has  hitherto  done,  or  to  ventilate  unquestioned  the 
peculiar  political  theories  which  he  is  known  to  hold  in  opposition  to  the 
cherished  convictions  of  the  great,  and,  indeed,  overwhelming,  majority  of 
tho  Irish  priests  and  people,  It  is  a  satisfaction,' however,  to  feel  that  his 
Grace's  political  likings  or  dislikings,  though  possibly  of  some  consequence 
elsewhere,  carry  with  them  very  little  weight  or  significance,  except  with  a 
select  few,  in  Ireland. 

1  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Sullivan, 

Your  very  faithful  servant, 

►I<  T.  W.  CHOKE,  Archbishop  of  Cashel. 

It  is  hardly  wonderful  that  the  Tablet,  after  carefully  reminding 
its  renders  that  "  the  prescriptions  contained  in  a  Pastoral  Letter 
constitute,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  an  exercise  of  episcopal 
jurisdiction,"  thinks  it  odd  "  that  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  should 
understand  in  this  manner  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist 
between  himself  and  a  brother  Archbishop";  and  we  can  easily 
believe  that  "  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  Ordinary  of  a  diocese 
in  Ireland  has  been  directly  and  publicly  assailed  in  this  fashion 
by  an  episcopal  colleague  for  an  episcopal  act." 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  Ilia  bellicose  "  Grace  of  Cashel," 
whom  the  Tablet  is  nervously  anxious  to  treat  with  the  respect 
due  to  so  "  exalted  a  personage,"  is  no  more  ready  himself  to  show 
respect  for  the  Tablet — the  leading  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  in 
England — than  for  his  own  episcopal  colleagues.  His  letter  to 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  dated  the  i6th  March,  the  day  after  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Sullivan's,  but  meanwhile  he  had  not  been  idle. 
The  Dublin  pastoral  had  been  published  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
the  Table! — which  has,  we  believe,  been  considered  much  too  Irish 
in  its  ideas  by  many  of  its  English  Roman  Catholic  readers,  and 
cannot  certainly  be  charged  with  any  very  "  Saxon  "  proclivities — 
followed  suit  in  an  article  which  it  describes  as  "  virtually  an 
echo  of  the  utterances  of"  Archbishop  McCabe.  This  was  more 
than  his  Grace  of  Cashel  could  endure,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment 
in  inditing  a  gentle  remonstrance  to  the  peccant  editor  in  thet-e 
terms : — 

The  Talaee,  Thurles,  March  io. 

TO  THE  EDITOB  OK  THE  TABLET. 

Sin, — A  clerical  friend  has  just  called  my  attention  to  an  article  in  this 
week's  Tablet  entitled  "  Ireland  and  France."  Any  public  print  or  peri- 
odical, no  matter  under  what  colours  it  may  sail,  that  would  deliberately 
express  some,  at  least,  of  the  sentiments,  and  strive  to  give  currency  to  the 
patent  misrepresentation  of  historic  analogies  contained  in  that  article  is 
not  lit,  1  think,  for  admittance  into  my  house. 

I  pray  you,  then,  to  cea-e  sending  me  your  paper. 

The  Tablet  is  very  solicitous  iudced  about  the  faith  and  morals  of  the 
Irish  people.  Let  its  pious  concern  on  that  score  be  put  to  rest.  The  faith 
and  morals  of  our  people  were  never,  thank  God,  in  less  peril  than  tl;ey  are 
to-day  ;  and  the  sympathetic  Saxon  who  wrote  the  article  1  complain  of 
will,  no  doubt,  deri%-e  great  consolation  from  the  assurance  which  I  venture 
to  give  him,  namely,  that  the  real,  or  fancied,  coquetting  of  one  or  more 
Irish  agitators  with  French  poets  or  incendiaries  is  not  likely  to  do  any 
serious  damage  to  the  cause  which  he  has  so  disinterestedly  taken  to  heart. 
I  am,  feir,  jour  faithful  servant, 

*  T.  \V.  Cl'.OKE, 

Archbishop  of  Cnshel. 

This  letter  was  also  sent  at  once  to  the  Freeman's  Journal,  and  the 
7'aW(7,  being  accused — somewhat  unjustly,  we  cannot  but  think— of 
"suppressing  "  it,  prints  it  in  a  leading  article  in  the  next  number, 
with  a  not  unnatural  complaint  that,  while  "we  have  grave 
reasons  for  dissociating  ourselves  from  and  protesting  against 
co-operation  with  the  enemies  of  social  order  " — such  co-operation 
being  of  course  not  at  all  congenial  to  its  English  supporters — 
"  our  dillicult  task  is  rendered  immeasurably  harder  by  attacks 
such  as  that "  of  Archbishop  Croke.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
number  appea:s  a  consolatory  epistle  to  the  editor  of  the  Tablit 
from  "  au  old  priest  "  signing  himself  "1*.  IV  and  dating  from 
"Co.  Roscommon,"  who  "  really  pities  Dr.  Croke,"  and  proceeds 
to  administer  a  "  manly  "  castigation  to  the  missive  from  "the 
Palace  at  Thurles,-'  which  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Tbe  article  headed  "Ireland  and  France,"  to  which  the  letter  from  the 
"  Palace  "  at  Thur.es  takee exception ,  is  marked  by  the  Tub  i  t's  Ml  ability,  \ 
and  Catholic  lone  and  treatment,  and  could  not  be  fairly  objected  to  except  ' 
bv  someone  blinded  by  political  partisanship  of  I'arnellism — male  and  female.  \ 
It  is  a  terrible  atatc  ol  society  in  this  unfortunate  country  that  a  Catholic 
journal  cannot  treat  a  public  question  on  independent  grounds  without  run- 
ning the  ri  k  of  being  turned  cut  of  doors,  <  r  without  previously  canvass-  ' 
ing  the  private  opinions  of  its  readers,  esjecially  if  they  happen  to  live  in 
*•  l'alaces."     Go  fearlessly  in  your  manly  mission  without  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  ccu  ivn  from  the  "  1'alace "  at  Thurles.     I  say  it.  in 
sorn>w,  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  the  Freeman  ought  to  feel  ashamed  of 
being  guilty  of  such  paltry  weakness. 


All  this,  as  we  observed  before,  sounds  amusing  enough,  but  we 
may  be  sure  there  is  not  so  much  smoke  without  some  fire  below. 
There  is  a  real  and  bitter,  though  as  yet  smouldering,  jealousy  be- 
tween priests  and  lay  agitators  and  between  two  parties 
among  the  priests  themselves  in  Ireland.  Even  bishops  take 
opposite  sides.  Thus  Bishop  Nulty  of  Meath,  Bishop  Delany  of 
Cork  and  Bishop  Wood  lock  of  Ardagh  are  understood  to 
sympathize  with  Archbishop  McCabe,  while  Dr.  Croke  has  also 
his  episcopal  allies.  Nor  must  it  be  imagined  that  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  rival  factions  concerns  simply  the  Land  League 
or  the  Lady  Leaguers.  These  are  in  fact  the  straws  to  show  which 
way  the  stream  is  flowing.  The  spirit  of  Fenianistn,  of  which 
these  things  are  but  one  manifestation,  not  only  lies  under  tb» 
formal  ban  of  the  Church,  but  is  radically  opposed  to  the  deepest 
instincts  and  interests  of  ecclesiasticism.  There  is  a  section  indeed 
of  the  Irish  priesthood  who  are  "  Catholics,  if  you  please,  but  first 
Irishmen,"  and  in  their  case  the  nationalist  of  course  supersedes  the 
ecclesiastical  sentiment.  But  those  who  have  at  heart  the  interests, 
of  their  Church — men  like  Archbishop  McCabe  and  his  predecessor 
the  late  Cardinal  Cullen — cannot  so  regard  matters.  They  are 
well  aware  that  the  nationalist  programme  is  fatal  alike  to  all 
authority,  and  that  the  Church  has  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  by  coquetting:  with  secret  or  open  rebellion,  though  it  be  re- 
bellion againsta  Protestant  Government.  We  learn  therefore  with- 
out any  surprise  that  the  loyal  party  among  the  Bishops  are  anxious 
to  see  a  papal  nuncio  in  London,  and  that  they  are  backed  up  in, 
their  desire  by  the  Vatican.  It  is  equally  intelligible  that  Dr. 
Croke  and  his  friends  should  indignantly  repudiate  such  a  scheme, 
and  that  the  Freeman's  Journal  should  denounce  it  as  suie  not 
only  to  alienate  priests  and  people  but  even  to  endanger  the  stead- 
fastness of  Ireland  in  tho  Roman  faith.  It  is  only  natural  that  a 
pontiff  like  Leo  XIII.  should  desire  to  establish  oflicial  relations 
with  the  English  as  with  other  Governments,  and  there  are  pro- 
bably many  English  statesmen  who  would  agree  with  him.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  indeed  actually  passed  with  that  object  in 
1849,  but  it  proved  abortive  owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
suggested  by  those  opposed  to  the  scheme  altogether,  providing 
that  the  nuncio  must  be  a  layman,  and  tlm  condition,  infringing 
on  the  established  etiquette,  was  resented  at  Rome  as  an  insult. 
We  are  not  discussing  the  merits  of  tbe  question  here,  but  it  is 
curious  as  a  sign  of  the  times  that  the  project  should  be  renewed 
at  this  moment  by  Rome  and  those  most  loyal  to  Rome  among 
the  Irish  hierarchy.  The  growing  alienation  between  the  religious 
and  nationalist  parties,  and  the  decreasing  hold  on  their  flocks  of 
those  clergy  who  aspire  to  lead  instead  of  being  led  by  them,  opens- 
out  a  wider  question.  It  was  once  wittily  observed — we  rather 
think  by  Dean  Swift — that  "  if  you  want  to  make  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants, the  surest  way  is  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  requiring 
them  all  to  be  Catholics  ";  and  the  joke  has  a  serious  side  to  it. 
The  praise  so  lavishly  bestowed  by  Roman  panegyrists  on  "  the- 
first  ell'crvescence  of  the  faith  and  morals  of  the  Irish  people  1 
must  at  least  be  heavily  discounted  by  the  suspicious  but  in- 
disputable circumstance  that  Irish  devotion  to  the  Holy  See 
synchronizes  precisely  with  the  split  between  Rome  and  England, 
when  religious  allegiance  became  a  badge  of  civil  disaffection 
and  hatred  for  the  Saxon  oppressor  was  testified  by  love  for 
the  Pope.  The  policy  both  of  Rome  and  England  in  later 
years  has  gradually  dissolved  that  connexion,  and  it  remains 
to  be  seen  bow  far  Irish  orthodoxy  will  survive  its  dissolution. 
Archbishop  Croke  assures  his  "  Saxon "  opponent  that  "  the 
faith  and  morals  of  our  people  were  never  in  less  peril  than 
to-day,"  but  Archbishop  McCabe  is,  with  better  reason,  "  per- ; 
suaded  that  Ireland's  faith  was  never  exposed  to  greater  strain  I 
than  it  is  at  this  moment."  Such  a  passage  at  arms  as  that  be- 
tween the  two  prelates  and  their  respective  adherents  suggests  at 
all  events  some  curious  speculations  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  I 
the  nascent  feud  betweeo  national  sentiment  and  national  belief,-! 
embodied  in  the  rival  forces  faith  and  Eeuianism. 


y  THE  BASIXGSTOKE  BRAWL. 

THERE  were  probably  great  rejoicings  over  the  glad  news  of 
real  and  undeniable  persecution  which  lately  reached  the 
"  Head-Quarters "  of  the  Salvation  Army.  Hitherto  the  con- 
ductors of  their  oflicial  paper,  the  War  Cry,  have  been  perforce 
contented  with  announcements  which,  though  conveyed  in  the 
strongest  possible  language,  caused  no  real  shock  to  the  nerves, 
What  boots  it  to  tell  every  week  that  the  enemy  is  in  full  force, 
that  the  struggle  is  desperate,  that  shouts  of  victory  are  ringiDg 
along  the  whole  line,  when  one  cannot  get  over  the  disagreeable 
consciousness  that  nobody  has  been  hurt?  The  stronger  the 
language  the  greater  is  the  incongruity.  So  that,  though  the 
writers  fur  the  War  Cry  aim  entirely  at  the  production  of  ex- 
citing battle  pieces,  and  reports  of  such  brilliant  and  unexpected 
victories  that  one  wonders  how  a  single  one  of  the  enemy  can  be 
left  to  tight,  the  result  is,  to  tell  the  truth,  rather  dull  reading. 
From  beginning  to  end  not  one  single  groan  of  a  wounded  man, 
no  shrieks  of  agony,  not  the  least  chance  of  a  lament  over 
those  who  have  fallen  gloriously  on  the  field.  Why,  we 
know  that  even  Milton,  though  certainly  he  had  less  prac- 
tice in  the  description  of  battles  than  the  reporters  of  the 
War  Cry,  found  it  difficult  to  awaken  interest  in  a  fight  where 
severed  limbs  immediately  joined  themselves  together  again. 
But  still  his  wounded  angels  did  groan.     To  make  up  for  the 
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absence  of  horrors  usually  attendant  on  a  field  of  battle,  we 
nave  had  in  the  War  Cry  to  fall  back  upou  dark  hints  of  mud,  1 
stones,  and  brickbats.  It  must,  therefore,  be  indeed  a  welcome  j 
thing  to  the  "  Chief  of  the  Staff"  to  hear  of  real  fighting,  thwacks 
with  the  "  knobbly  "  ends  of  sticks,  stones  flying  through  the  air, 
and  the  collision  of  fists.  One  corps  of  the  Army  has  covered  itself 
with  glory  ;  not  only  has  it  achieved  a  glorious  Victory,  which  is 
a  common,  even  a  weekly  event,  but  it  has  been  handsomely 
drubbed  as  well.  After  this  who  shall  say  that  the  title  of  soldier 
and  the  uniform  of  the  officers  are  borne  in  vain? 

The  scene  of  this  encounter  was  at  Basingstoke,  a  neighbour- 
hood already  famous  in  history  for  good  hard  fighting  in  another 
cause.  The  tumult,  like  most  such  affairs,  was  sudden,  yet  not  un- 
expected. We  read,  for  instance,  in  the  War  Cry  for  March  17th 
that,  "though  the  old  lion  is  raging,"  the  Mayor  and  principal  in- 
habitants show  sympathy.  Is  there,  under  the  name  "  Hod,"  a 
latent  allusion  to  some  tavern  sign?  In  the  number  for  the  fol- 
lowing week  there  is  a  shorter  and  more  gloomy  report,  which 
refers  to  the  "  old  lion  "  under  a  more  familiar  name,  and  owns  to  two 
policemen  having  been  secured  for  protection  the  whole  of  Sunday. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  last  Sunday  that  the  real  excitement 
came.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Salvation 
Army — that  by  which  the  unthinking  world  chiefly  recognizes 
them — is  their  habit  of  parading  th;  streets,  four  abreast,  bawling 
hymns.  These  processions  may  be  seen  every  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Hammersmith,  Whitechapel,  and  a  few  other  favoured  parts  of 
the  metropolis.  It  was  known  at  Basingstoke  on  Sunday  morning 
that  there  was  going  to  be  a  disturbance  ;  the  streets  were  full  of 
roughs,  and  country  bumpkins  came  into  the  town  to  see  the  fun 
and  join  in  it;  yet  the  gallant  soldiers  resolved  upon  having  their 
musical  march.  The  opposition  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
malice  of  the  licensed  victuallers.  This  may  be  true,  but  we  should 
remember  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  charge  a  great  many  crimes  upon 
this  class  of  tradesmen — such  as  Jingoism,  attachment  to  the 
Established  Church,  corrupt  elections,  and  increase  of  intemper- 
ance. So  many  converts,  it  is  said,  have  been  made,  that  the 
public-houses  are  losing  their  best  customers.  One  remembers  the 
Grent  Whiskey  Crusade,  one  reflects  that  it  is  finished,  but  that  the 
consumption  of  Bourbon  remains  steady,  and  one  fears  that  the  news 
is  premature.  Considering  that  a  "  great  victory  "  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  reports,  the  conversion  of  two,  four,  or  six,  while 
language  fails  to  announce  with  sufficient  joy  the  conversion  of 
more,  it  certainly  does  seem  as  if  either  the  Basingstoke  converts 
must  be  men  of  very  exceptional  personal  influence,  or  they  must 
have  been  topers  quite  out  of  the  common.  And  considering,  further, 
that  nothing  would  help  these  people  more  than  a  riot,  one  is  inclined 
to  believe,  on  the  whole,  that  the  attack  upon  them  was  not  insti- 
gated by  the  sellers  of  strong  drink.  It  was  apparently  intended 
to  disturb  the  procession  of  the  morning ;  but  this  design  fell 
through,  owing  to  the  protection  of  a  hundred  special  constables. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  an  engagement  took  place,  which  could 
not  fail  to  give  the  highest  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  A  band 
was  provided,  consisting  of  a  trombone,  cymbals  made  of  tin 
pans,  tin  whistles  playing  different  tunes,  a  clarionet,  and  a  tin 
can  full  of  stones.  Those  who  hud  no  instruments  yelled.  When 
the  Salvation  Army  turned  out,  a  hundred  and  fifty  strong,  they 
were  met  by  a  racing  mob  and  by  this  hideous  din.  The  Mayor, 
who  was  there  (with  only  twenty  special  constables,  like  .Mr. 
Nupkins),  actually  refused  to  interfere  "further  than  the  law 
required."  This  is  to  say,  he  allowed  the  streets  of  his  quiet  little 
country  town  to  be  occupied  on  Sunday  afternoon  by  a  mob  of 
howling  and  roaring  roughs.  When  the  police  were  quite  satisfied 
that"  violence"  had  been  committed,  they  made  a  rush,  and  the 
Mayor  read  the  Riot  Act.  Whither  the  police  rushed,  or  with 
whateflect,  does  not  appear;  the  procession  was  broken  up,  the 
Salvation  Army  got  back  to  their  own  conventicle,  and  the  roughs 
remained  outside  to  shout  and  roar.  No  one  seems  to  have  been 
arrested,  except  an  ill-regulated  person  who  took  ail  vantage  of  the 
general  confusion  to  get  drunk  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Basingstoke 
roughs,  having  once  tailed  the  delights  of  rioting,  have  resolved 
upon  getting  a  really  enjoyable  time  next  Sunday,  with  much  more 
noise  and  a  great  deal  more  mischief. 

The  whole  business  would  be  comic,  but  for  the  inefficiency  of 
the  authorities  and  for  certain  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  back* 
ground.  It  is  the  business  of  the  people  who  call  themselves  the 
Salvation  Army  to  preach  nnd  sing  among  the  very  lowest  classes, 
and  such  opposition  ax  they  have  aroused  at  Basingstoke  may  be 
repeated  on  a  larger  nnd  more  dangerous  scale  at  Manchester, 
Sheffield,  and  other  great  towns.  For  it  seems  to  us  time  to  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  we  have  a  very  remarkable  religious  01 -ani- 
mation, before  which  there  may  be  a  great  future.  It  certainly  will 
not  do  to  confuse  the  thing  with  the  strange  enthu»i(isin  of  twenty 
years  ago,  which  shot  up  so  suddenly  nnd  died  away  so  rapidly. 
The  so-called  "  Revival  "  I  d  MUM  people  to  believe  in  a  universal 
conversion  of  the  masse*.  Tho  "  Revival  "  full  to  pieces  because  it 
was  a  movement  without  a  leader,  without  order,  method,  or 
reason.  It  waa  sporadic  and  uncertain ;  it  might  break  out  anv- 
whero  ;  it  seemed  to  break  out  spontaneously;  it  was  no  doubt 
violent  while  it  lasted,  but  then  it  lasted  such  a  very  little  while. 
And,  as  regards  tho  fruits  of  nil  that  enthusiasm,  all  thoM  DOOM, 
all  those  promises,  wo  may  well  ask,  alter  twenty  years,  what  hn*  1 
become  of  them.  The  "converted  "  have  perhaps  to  some  extent 
kept  their  pledges;  they  stepped,  nt  nny  rate,  into  thy  ranks 
of  sobriety  and  respectability  ;  it  would  be  to  a  certain  extent 
difficult  to  desert  the  new  friends  ;  watchful  eyes  were  kept  upon  I 
interesting  converts;  when,  at  last,  the  newness  of  the  thing 


died  away  there  was  no  longer  any  temptation  to  rejoin  the  old 
disreputable  associates.  So  that  probably  a  great  many  were  really 
steadied  for  life.  Again,  we  had  two  or  three  years  ago  a  visit  of 
rather  a  remarkable  kind  from  two  people  who  modestly  called 
themselves  Evangelists.  Large  sums- -very  large  sums — of  money 
were  collected  for  them  ;  no  accounts,  so  far  as  we  know,  were 
ever  rendered  of  the  expenditure;  great  crowds  of  people  went  to 
hear — and  that  was  all.  We  have  never  heard  any  one  pretend 
that  the  predications  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  were  of  any 
permanent  value  whatever.  But  the  efforts  of  the  Salvation  Army 
are  of  a  more  serious  character  and  more  worthy  of  respect. 
Indeed,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Wesleyans,  we  know  of  no 
religious  movement  which  has  seemed  so  full  of  life  and  well- 
directed  energy.  It  is,  in  fact,  ruled  by  a  dictator  who  appears  to 
be  possessed  of  administrative  capacity  of  a  very  high  order. 

His  name  is  Booth ;  he  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to 
a  body  called  the  Primitive  Methodists.  The  ignorant  world 
has  been  known  to  call  these  people  Ranters,  a  name  which 
seems  to  imply  a  zeal  more  than  common,  an  insistance  upon 
doctrine  more  than  comfortable,  an  activity  in  converting  and  ex- 
horting greater  than  the  world  generally  desires.  Yet  what 
injustice  we  do  to  each  other  out  of  ignorance !  So  far  from  find- 
ing his  brethren  ranters,  Mr.  Booth  thought  them  cold  and  formal, 
lie  looked  for  zeal,  and  found  doctrine ;  in  place  of  missionary 
enthusiasm,  he  found  the  conventional  harangues  of  ministers  and 
elders  waxed  fat  and  comfortable.  Then  Mr.  Booth  came  forth 
out  of  that  connexion  and  set  up  on  his  own  account,  as  in  this 
country  and  the  United  States  of  America  every  prophet  may.  He 
has  greatly  succeeded.  We  need  not  here  write  the  history  of  this 
sect ;  the  important  thing  is  to  observe  its  actual  position  and 
its  possibilities.  His  followers  call  themselves  an  army;  every 
one  of  them,  man  or  woman,  is  supposed  to  be  a  "soldier"; 
six  thousand  of  them  are  trained  and  practised  speakers;  they 
wear  a  uniform  and  get  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
captain,  and  so  forth ;  and  every  one  is  exhorted  to  keep  on 
"  fighting."  The  head  of  the  whole  is,  naturally,  the  founder. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Edward  Irving,  the  head  of  every 
sect  has  always  been  the  founder.  Mr.  Booth  has  conferred 
upon  himself  the  title  of  General ;  he  issues  his  orders  from 
"Head-Quarters,"  which  are  at  Whitechapel ;  he  requires  ab- 
solute and  unquestioning  obedience ;  he  sends  his  officers  and 
changes  their  posts  wherever  and  whenever  it  seems  good  to  him. 
He  is  aided  by  his  wife  and  family,  all  of  whom  are  active  members 
of  the  Army,  and  are  fighting  the  "  old  lion  "  daily.  His  "  officers" 
have  been  sent  to  all  the  large  towns  and  a  great  many  of  tho 
smaller  ones ;  they  have,  as  stated  above,  about  6,000  members, 
all  active  and  zealous  "  soldiers  ' ;  they  have  a  paper  which  circu- 
lates some  1 20,000  weekly  ;  every  one  who  joins  them  is  exhorted 
and  trained  to  preach  ;  their  orders  are  to  go  into  the  poorest  and 
roughest  neighbourhoods,  and  to  work  exclusively  among  a  class 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  considered  open  to  tho  iulluences  of 
religion  and  morality. 

Discipline,  obedience,  enthusiasm,  readiness  to  work  hard,  to 
live  frugally,  to  endure  hard  things,  faith  in  the  reality  of  their 
work — these  are  things  which  redeem  the  Salvation  Army  from 
ridicule.  So  long  ns.these  virtues  remain  with  the  "  Army "  it 
will  go  on  and  increase.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  six  thousand 
should  not  multiply  a  hundredfold,  for  the  supply  of  enthusiastic 
young  people  is  practically  unlimited  ;  and  it  really  seems  BS  if  wo 
might  begin  to  speculate  on  tho  future  of  converted  Whitechapel 
when  it  will  be  filled  from  end  to  end  with  "  Hallelujah  Joes  " 
and  "  Happy  Elizas."  No  doubt  there  are  sources  of  weakness  and 
danger  which  the  "  General  "  elooe  could  reveal ;  it  may  be  that  his 
captains  are  not  always,  pel  haps,  fully  impressed  with  tho  necessity 
for  obedience ;  they  may  promote  themselves  to  higher  rank,  and 
even  lead  off  an  independent  nrmy  ;  the  whole  thing  may  collapse  at 
the  death  of  the  founder  through  incapacity  of  his  successor ;  if 
the  enthusiasm  of  tho  "soldiers  "  should  lx)  Buffered  to  fall  oil'  or 
the  discipline  to  be  relaxed,  the  movement  would  become  ridiculous 
even  to  the  "  stall'.''  But,  as  it  now  stands,  the  Army  asema  cer- 
tainly the  most  remarkable  attempt  to  reach  tho  lowe-l  class  that 
ha-  been  made  -into  the  lime  of  Whitlield. 


TIIK  NATIONAL  (JAM.MKY. 

riMir;  Report  of  the  Director  of  tho  National  Gallery  presents 
*-  this  year  several  feature  of  specinl  interest.  During  tho 
period  to  which  it  refers  some  important  changes  havo  been  intro- 
duced into  the  practical  conduct  of  the  establishment,  and  tho 
collection  itself  has  been  greatly  enriched  both  by  purchase  and 
bequest.  formerly  \  1  it  .1  <  were  altogether  excluded  from  the 
Gallery  dining  the  whole  of  the  mouth  of  October.  This  sorious 
curtailment  oi  the  priviltgM  of  tho  public  wns  held  to  bo  necessary 
for  panoses  of  denning  find  repairs,  but  a  little  gentlo  pressure 
from  without  has  toffiosd  to  suggest  to  the  authoiitics  n  moro 
convenient  arrangement.  My  n  small  increase  of  expenditure, 
which  hnsbeeii  authorized  by  the  Trenniry,  some  niMitiun  has  been 
mads  tOtbo  working  stuff  of  the  Gallery,  and  itisnow  found  possible 
to  accomplish  nil  that  is  required  In  tho  way  of  denning  nnd 
alteration*  by  closing  the  different roOttll  in  succession,  still  lenving 
tho  greater  part  of  tho  building  accessible  to  student*  nnd  tho 
public.  A  more  considerable  hindrance  to  the  free  enjoyment  of 
the  nrit i' Mini  collection  arose  from  the  prnctico  of  reserving  two 
day*   iu    each   week   for  the   use   of    persons    eniph.\ed  in 
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copying  the  pictures.  The  Gallery  was  thus  practically  closed 
to  the  public  during  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  Kveu  if 
nil  those  who  make  a  business  of  copying  pictures  could 
be  held  to  deserve  the  title  of  students,  the  facilities  which  were 
granted  to  them  might  still  be  deemed  to  have  been  excessive. 
Hut,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  copyist  is  not  always  a  student  in  any 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  The  return  giving  the  list  of  works 
most  frequently  copied  during  the  past  year  affords  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  commercial  element  is  an  important  one 
in  determining  the  choice  of  subjects  for  reproduction.  There  is 
a  certain  market  for  the  sale  of  copies  taken  from  the  works  of 
popular  masters,  and  the  execution  of  such  copies  is  a  regular  em- 
ployment both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  It  is,  indeed, 
only  on  this  assumption  that  we  can  explain  the  preference  sh  >wn 
for  a  painter  like  Grcuze  by  the  students  at  t he  National  Gallery. 
The  "  Head  of  a  Girl  "  (206),  by  the  popular  Fr<  ucb  painter,  has 
been  copied  no  less  than  fifteen  times  during  the  twelve  months  ; 
the  "Girl  with  an  Apple  "  (1,020),  by  the  same  hand,  thirteen 
times;  and  a  second  "  Head  of  a  Girl"  (1.019).  also  by  Greuze, 
eleven  times.  The  selection  in  the  case  of  several  other  masters 
pointstoasimilarconclusion.  Murillo's"  Peasant  Hoy/'  Guido  Beni's 
"Youthful  Christ  and  St.  John,''  and  Sassoferrato's  "  Madonna,  in 
Prayer,''  to  name  only  a  lew  examples,  belong  manifestly  to  a  class 
of  art  that  is  found  attractive  for  other  than  purely  artistic  reasons. 
The  return  from  which  these  figures  have  been  taken  contains  at 
the  same  time  the  evidence  of  much  serious  labour  upon  pictures 
that  possess  a  higher  claim  upon  the  student.  Velasquez's  portrait 
of  Philip  IV.  has  been  copied  thirteen  times,  and  many  of  the 
greater  Italians,  together  with  the  earlier  Flemish  painters,  have 
received  a  due  share  of  attention.  But  even  with  the  most 
generous  appreciation  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  by  young  artists 
from  the  practical  study  of  great  masterpieces,  it  was  obviously 
unnecessary  that  the  public  should  be  altogether  excluded  from  the 
Gallery  on  students'  days.  The  authorities  have  therefore  done 
well  in  modifying  the  former  arrangement.  They  have  adopted  a 
system  that  has  been  found  to  work  well  elsewhere,  and 
visitors  are  now  admitted  on  these  reserved  days  alter  twelve 
o'clock  by  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  of  sixpence.  At  the  end  of 
last  year  the  new  regulations  had  only  been  in  force  for  a  period  of 
five  weeks,  but  the  experiment  justifies  the  Director  in  the  belief 
that  the  annual  return  from  this  source  will  be  not  less  than  five 
hundred  pounds,  a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  salaries 
of  the  extra  attendants  required  under  the  new  arrangements. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Gallery  was  for  the  first  time  kept 
open  during  the  month  of  October,  some  important  changes  have 
been  effected  during  the  year  in  the  disposition  of  the  pictures. 
The  examples  of  the  British  school  have  been  rearranged,  in  order 
to  find  room  for  the  series  of  early  Flemish  pictures  left  to  the 
nation  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Henry  Green.  This  forms,  in  point  of 
numbers,  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  collection ;  and,  to 
judge  from  the  specimens  already  exhibited  to  the  public,  the 
bequest  is  likely  to  prove  of  the  highest  artistic  interest  and  value. 
The  changes  which  its  reception  have  forced  upon  the  Director 
prove,  however,  that  the  space  at  his  disposal  is  still  far  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Gallery.  It  is  altogether  unfortunate, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  that  the  rooms  in 
Trafalgar  Square  should  be  always  overcrowded.  The  nation,  we 
feel  convinced,  would  ultimately  be  the  gainer  by  a  further  en- 
largement of  the  present  building;  for  the  very  fact  that  there 
were  vacant  spaces  to  be  furnished  would  afford  the  surest  encour- 
agement to  owners  of  artistic  treasures  to  entrust  their  possessions 
to  the  national  keeping.  Even  as  things  now  are,  several  of  the 
pictures  are  unfavourably  placed.  The  dome-shaped  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  new  building  is,  by  reason  of  insufficient  light,  quite 
unfit  for  the  display  of  pictures;  and  in  Gallery  No.  VI.,  where 
Turner's  works  are  collected,  the  hanging  is  far  too  crowded  for 
good  effect.  The  Director  strongly  urges  upon  the  Government 
some  necessary  reconstruction  of  the  roof  of  this  room,  in  order  to 
improve  the  present  imperfect  mode  of  lighting.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  appeal  will  receive  a  prompt  response  ;  but  it  would  be  no 
less  desirable  that  the  Treasury  should  at  the  same  time  consider 
some  comprehensive  scheme  lor  the  further  enlargement  of  the 
building. 

Only  two  pictures  have  been  purchased  for  the  Gallery  during 
the  past  year;  but  one  of  them  is  a  work  of  the  very  highest  value 
and  beauty.  Until  the  acquisition  of  Lord  Suffolk's  Madonna,  the 
nation  possessed  no  authentic  work  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci.  The 
"  Ohriat  Disputing  with  the  Doctors,"  which  bears  his  name  in  the 
catalogue,  is  now  by  common  consent  assigned  to  Bernardino 
Luini,  the  most  gifted  of  Lionardo's  pupils.  It  bears  evidence  of 
the  masters  influence,  and  is  intrinsically  a  picture  of  delightful 
quality,  and  there  is,  therefore,  some  ground  for  regret  that  its 
true  authorship  should  not  be  frankly  acknowledged.  It  is  of 
course  always  a  delicate  matter  to  alter  the  description  of  pictures 
in  public  galleries;  but  now  that  the  nation  has  become  possessed 
of  an  indubitable  example  of  Lionardo  da  Vinci,  there  is  the  less 
reason  for  associating  his  name  with  one  of  Luini's  most  admired 
performances.  The  fortunes  of  Lord  Suffolk's  picture  belong  to 
the  romance  of  art  history.  Lomazzo,  one  of  the  followers  of 
Lionardo,  writing  in  1584,  upwards  of  sixty  years  after  the 
painter's  death,  mentions  it  as  being  then  in  the  Capella  della 
Concezione  at  Milan.  It  is  referred  to  apain  in  a  work  published  in 
1 75 1,  and  in  1796  it  was  bought  by  Hamilton  for  30  ducats  and 
carried  to  England,  where  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk.  From  Charlton  Park,  where  the  picture  has 
since  remained,  it  has  now  been  transferred  to  the  National  Gallery 
at  the  cost  of  nine  thousand  pounds,  and,  having  regard  to  the 


rarity  of  the  master  and  the  indisputable  beauty  of  tho  work,  we 
think  the  public  has  tho  best  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the 
purchase  made  on  its  behalf.  Such  a  picture  by  such  a  painter 
would  have  been  cheaply  acquired  even  at  a  much  heavier  outlay 
than  nine  thousand  pounds.  It  will  rank  henceforth  as  one  of  the 
n  iblest  examples  in  our  Gallery ;  and,  as  an  expression  of  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  Lionardo's  genius,  it  will  even  bear  com- 
parison with  the  best  of  his  works  to  be  found  in  the  older 
galleries  of  Europe.  Such  comparison  is,  indeed,  directly  chal- 
lenged in  the  case  of  the  "  Vierge  aux  Rochers  "  of  the  Louvre.  The 
design  of  the  two  pictures  is  almost  identical.  Slight  differences 
in  the  details  of  the  landscape  and  in  tho  drawing  of  the  angel  only 
servo  to  emphasize  the  general  resemblance  existing  between 
t  hem,  and  it  has  sometimes  been  assumed  that  the  one  is  only  a 
copy  of  the  other.  But  even  if  this  theory  were  acceptable,  it 
would  by  no  means  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Louvre 
Madonna  could  claim  precedence  over  our  own.  Passavant  was 
disposed  to  pronounce  the"  Vierge  aux  Rochers"  to  be  a  copy 
of  the  work  described  by  Lomazzo,  and  Waagen  expresses  a  more 
confident  opinion  to  the  same  effect.  The  evidence  we  possess,  how- 
ever, would  rather  tend  to  the  belief  that  both  works  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  Lionardo  himself.  One  or  two  drawings  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Windsor  are  studies,  for  portions  of  the  composition 
which  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  Virgin  of  the  Louvre.  On  the  other 
hand,  several  contemporary  copies  of  the  work  repeat  in  every 
particular  the  design  of  Lord  Suffolk's  picture,  a  fact  which 
goes  to  prove  that  it  was  accepted  at  the  time  as  a  genuine  ex- 
ample of  the  master.  But,  after  all,  the  only  trustworthy  testi- 
mony in  such  a  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the  painting  itself,  and 
here  the  version  lately  acquired  for  the  National  Gallery  stands 
in  a  somewhat  better  position  than  its  more  celebrated  rival.  "Our 
picture  of  the  Louvre,"  writes  M.  Arsene  Houssaye,  the  enthusiastic 
biographer  of  Lionardo,  ^'  is  covered  with  retouches,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  pronounce  absolutely  on  a  first  view."  Lord  Suffolk's 
"  Madonna "  has  suffered  but  little  in  this  way.  The  painting 
of  the  principal  parts  is  admirably  preserved,  though  the  colouring 
has  perhaps  lost  something  of  its  original  force.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  examine  carefully  the  face  of  the  Virgin  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  we  have  here  the  handiwork  of 
the  master  himself.  The  particular  type  might,  as  we  know,  be 
reproduced  by  another  hand ;  .and  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the 
sentiment  of  precise  definition  of  the  most  subtle  realities  of  form, 
Lionardo  was  closely  followed  by  the  pupils  whom  he  had  in- 
spired. But  it  is  only  the  originator  of  such  a  searching  system 
of  draughtsmanship  who  can  carry  these  principles  of  his 
art  into  the  minutest  touches  of  the  brush,  and  who  can 
grant  to  every  detail  an  equal  impression  of  certain  and  subtle 
execution.  The  painting  is  everywhere  worked  out  with  the 
sentiment  and  the  power  of  a  great  draughtsman  in  whose 
scheme  of  art  colour  holds  a  subordinate  place,  and  who  uses 
the  brush  as  he  would  have  used  the  silver  point  or  the  pen ; 
whereas  in  the  best  productions  of  Lionardo's  pupils — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  picture  by  Luini  already  mentioned,  or  the 
delightful  "  Madonna  "  of  Beltraflio — a  similar  efi'ect  of  light  and 
shade  is  more  broadly  indicated  by  means  that  belong  more 
directly  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  painting.  Of  tho  general 
beauty  of  the  composition  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  anything, 
for  it  differs  in  no  essential  quality  of  invention  from  tho  picture 
in  the  Louvre.  All  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Lionardo's  style, 
with  his  characteristic  choice  of  unfamiliar  types  of  beauty, 
wherein  the  truth  of  momentaiy  expression  strangely  mingles 
with  the  record  of  tho  deeper  realities  of  individual  form  and 
feature,  are  to  be  found  in  both  works  alike.  The  powerful  charm 
of  the  design  has  been  admirably  suggested  by  Theophile  Gautier 
in  a  spirited  description  of  the  picture  in  the  Louvre: — "  L'aspect 
de  la  Vierge  aux  Rochers,"  he  writes,  "  est  singulier,  mysterieux  et 
charmant.  Une  espece  de  grotte  basaltique  abrite  le  divin  groupe 
pose  sur  la  rive  d'une  source  qui  laisse  transparaitre  a  travers  son 
eau  limpide  les  cailloux  de  son  lit.  L'arcade  de  la  grotte  decouvre 
un  paysage  rocheux  clair-seme  d'arbres  greles  et  que  traverse  une 
riviere  au  bord  de  laquelle  s'eleve  un  village ;  tout  cela  d'une 
couleur  indt'Unissable  comme  celle  des  contrees  chiuieriques  que 
Ton  parcourt  en  reve."  And  of  the  type  of  the  Virgin's  face  he 
continues: — "  II  est  tout  particulier  a  Leonard  et  ne  rappelle  en 
lien  les  vierges  de  Perugin  ni  celles  de  Raphael ;  le  haut  de  la  tete 
est  spherique,  le  front  developpe  ;  l'ovale  des  joues  s'amenuise  pour 
se  clore  par  un  menton  d  une  courbe  delicate ;  les  yeux  aux 
paupieres  baissees  se  cerclent  de  penouibres  ;  le  nez,  quoique  fin, 
n'est  pas  rectiligne  avec  le  front  comme  celui  des  statues  grecques ; 
ses  narines  se  decoupent  et  ses  ailes  fremissent  comme  si  la  respira- 
tion les  faisait  palpiter.  La  bouche  un  peu  grande  a  ce  sourire 
vague,  enigmatique  et  delicieux  que  le  Vinci  donne  a  ses  figures  des 
femnies ;  une  legere  malice  s'y  niele  a  l'expression  de  la  purete-  et 
de  la  bonte." 

These  sentences  convey  no  exaggerated  impression  of  the  beauty 
of  the  picture  that  is  now  exhibited  to  the  public  hi  the  National 
Gallery.  The  Director,  it  should  be  said,  has  not  yet  found  for  the 
work  a  fitting  place  upon  the  walls,  and  in  its  present  position  on 
a  screen  in  the  large  gallery  it  is  seen  at  some  disadvantage,  owing 
to  the  reflections  from  the  floor.  Either  the  frame  should  be 
raised  considerably,  or  some  dark  covering  should  be  placed  over 
the  oak  boards  of  the  Gallery.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  enjoyment  of 
such  a  noble  masterpiece  should  be  even  temporarily  injured  by 
the  neglect  of  these  very  simple  precautions. 
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THE  FRANCO- AMERICAN  DRAFT  RESOLUTIONS. 

THE  publication  of  the  draft  resolutions  which  the  French  and 
American  Governments  propose  to  lay  before  the  coming 
International  Monetary  Conference  explains  why  the  British 
Cabinet  insisted  upon  a  modification  in  the  form  of  invitation  sent 
out  by  the  originators  of  the  Conference.  The  resolutions,  in  fact, 
bind  the  several  Governments  adopting  them  to  the  extremest  bi- 
metallism, and  it  is  only  honest  in  our  own  Ministers  to  make  it 
clearly  understood  beforehand  that  they  have  no  intention  to 
seriously  discuss,  much  less  subscribe  to,  such  a  system.  The  reso- 
lutions are  prefaced  by  a  statement  of  the  reasons  recommending 
them,  very  able  and  concise,  but  such  as  might  have  been  written 
by  M.  Cernuschi  himself.  The  statement  begins  with  the  assertion 
that  bimetallism  had  always  been  practised  until  a  few  years  ago  ; 
that  for  nearly  a  century  it  had  preserved  a  fixed  relation  between 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  that,  in  consequence,  the  gold  and 
silver  of  the  whole  world  formed  one  homogeneous  monetary 
material  more  stable  in  its  paying  value  than  either  gold  or  silver 
separately  ;  that  this  state  of  things  was  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  monometallic  countries ;  that  the  break-up  of  the  arrangement 
has  rendered  the  commercial  and  financial  relations  between  the 
gold-  and  silver-using  parts  of  the  world  almost  as  complicated  and 
hazardous  as  if  the  exchanges  between  them  were  made  by  barter  ; 
and  that  it  has  left  an  immense  mass  of  silver  which  the  countries 
possessing  it  can  neither  use  nor  sell,  and  which  is  thus  an  op- 
pressive incumbrance.  Therefore  it  is  proposed  that  the  several 
countries  taking  part  in  the  Conference  should  re-establish  bi- 
metallism ;  that  is  to  say,  should  enter  into  a  compact  to  coin, 
free  of  charge,  any  amounts  of  goh||apd  silver  which  any  person 
may  bring  to  their  mints  ;  that  a  fixea  value  should  be  established 
between  gold  and  silver  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  15^;  and  that 
the  arrangement  should  subsist  until  1900,  or,  if  a  year's  notice 
were  not  given  by  that  time,  for  ten  years  longer.  Each  of  the 
countries  would  be  free,  however,  to  retain  its  own  pieces  of 
money  ;  and,  if  it  chose,  might  also  issue  State  paper  notes  ;  but 
gold  and  silver  must  both  be  full  legal  tender ;  and  even  the 
adoption  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  should  not  relieve 
the  country  using  such  from  the  obligation  contracted  by  the 
Convention. 

The  reasons  assigned  for  adopting  bimetallism,  as  we  have  said, 
are  very  clever ;  but  they  are  neither  convincing  nor  even  accu- 
rate.   The  statement,  for  example,  that  bimetallism  had  always 
existed  until  a  few  years  ago  is  not  correct.    Bimetallism  never 
has  existed  in  England,  nor  in  most  other  countries  of  the 
world.    It  is  true  that  both  gold  and  silver  have  been  current, 
just  as  they  are  still  current  in  India  ;  but  both  gold  and  silver 
have  not  been  full  legal  tender  at  any  time  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
world,  and  certainly  have  not  been  coined  free  of  charge  at  the 
option  of  any  person  who  chose  to  present  them  to  the  mints. 
That,  however,  is  a  small  point  which  does  not  affect  the  argu- 
ment.   The  main  contention  of  the  two  Governments,  no  doubt, 
is  that  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  by  France  kept  the  value  of 
both  gold  and  silver  fixed  for  nearly  a  century.    If  this  is  true,  it 
matters  little  whether  the  former  assertion  is  strictly  accurate  or 
not.    The  past  century  has  witnessed  immense  changes  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metals ;  and  if,  notwithstanding,  the  free 
coinage  of  both  metals  by  France  prevented  the  violent  fluctuations 
in  value  which  we  have  since  seen,  the  fact  is  indubitably  of  great 
weight  on  the  side  of  the  bimetallism.  But,  is  it  really  a  fact  ?  We 
think  not.  Until  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  in  1849,  gold  had 
been  gradually  getting  scarcer  and  scarcer,  arid  any  one  who  has  ex- 
amined the  evidence  must  have  convinced  himself  that  its  value 
was  constantly  rising.    At  that  time,  however,  tho  gold-using 
countries  were  few.    The  greater  part  of  the  world  either  used 
silver  alone,  or  else  used  both  gold  and  silver,  the  main  portion  of 
the  currency  in  the  latter,  however,  being  silver.   When  the  great 
gold  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  followed,  gold  came 
into  much  more  general  use,  and,  as  the  production  of  silver  did 
not  increase,  this  gTeater  consumption  of  the  dearer  metal  kept  its 
value  Iroai  falling  as  much  as  a  piiori  it  was  expected  it 
would  do       But  when  Germany  suddenly  decided  not  only 
to   substitute  a  uniform   metallic  currency   for    tho  various 
currencies   previously   existing,  but  also  to  demonetize  silver 
and  adopt  gold  alone  as  legal  tender,  the  equilibrium  theretofore 
existing   whs   disturbed ;  the   demand    for   gold,  that  is,  was 
enorinou.ih  increased  and  the  demand  for  silver  vvns  enormously 
diminished.     At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the 
United  Stetee  had  an  inconvertible  paper  currency  end  had  long 
ceased  to  coin  silver  in  any  appreciable  quantity.    The  Franco- 
Germnn  war  also  had  compelled  France  to  suspend  specie  pay- 
ments, and  thus  the  one  country  in  Europe  which  had  been 
the  largest  consumer  of  silver  ceased  to  be  a  liuyo  purchaser 
of  tlio  metal.    The  if  111  ue  ;i/.at ion  of  silver  by  Germany  thus 
came  at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  silver  on  the  part  both  of  the 
United  States  and  ol  France  had  fallen  off  enormously;  nnd  to 
aggravate  matters  the  Nevada  mines  suddenly  began  to  prove 
much  more  productive  than  they  bad  formerly  been.    Lastly,  a 
.series  ol  terrible  famines  afflicted  India  in  quick  succession,  and, 
bj  impoverishing  its  population,  restricted  tho  demand  for  silver, 
At  the  sa  ne  time,  moreover,  the  homo  charges  of  the  Indian 
Government  increased  enormously,  intercepting  a  largo  portion 
of  the  specie  which  otherwise  would  have  gone  out  to  the  l  ast, 
as  tie    hills  drawn   by  tho  India  Council  are  as  useful  for 
remittance  as  coin  or  bullion.    The  causes  which  brought  about 


the  depreciation  of  silver  were  thus  very  numerous  instead  of 
being  simple,  as  these  draft  resolutions  represent  them  to 
be.  No  doubt  the  suspension  by  the  Latin  Union  countries  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  helped  to  make  the  depreciation  greater 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  But  even  if  France  and  her 
monetary  allies  had  continued  to  coin  silver  freely,  it  may  safely 
be  asserted  that  some  depreciation  must  have  occurred,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  silver  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  great  decrease  in  the  demand  for  silver  both 
in  Germany  and  in  India. 

The  other  important  contention  of  the  French  and  American 
Governments  is  that  the  paying  power  of  gold  and  silver  conjointly 
is  more  stable  than  the  paying  power  of  gold  and  silver  separately ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  there  are  fewer  and  less  violent  fluctuations 
in  bimetallic  than  in  monometallic  countries.  Now  this  clearly 
is  not  true.  In  a  country  like  our  own,  in  which  gold  alone  is 
legal  tender  for  large  amounts,  the  value  of  the  currency  fluctuates 
only  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  gold  itself.  If,  for 
example,  new  gold  mines  of  vast  productiveness  were  to  be  dis- 
covered, the  purchasing  power  of  gold  would  tend  to  fall.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  existing  gold  mines  were  to  be  exhausted,  or  nearly 
exhausted,  the  purchasing  power  of  gold  would  tend  to  rise.  But 
there  could  be  no  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  gold,  no  matter 
what  became  of  the  silver  mines  of  the  world,  unless,  indeed,  the 
now  silver-using  countries  were  to  become  gold-using.  Indirectly 
in  that  way,  no  doubt,  there  w-ould  be  an  effect.  But  even  in 
that  case  the  only  effect  upon  a  currency  like  our  own  would  be 
from  variations  in  the  supply  or  in  the  demand  for  gold  alone. 
In  the  case  of  a  country  like  France  or  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  both  gold  and  silver  are  legal  tender,  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  currency  would  vary  with  every  variation 
in  the  value  of  both  gold  and  silver  ;  in  other  words,  there  would 
be  a  double  set  of  causes  acting  upon  the  currency  of  a  bimetallic 
country,  and  only  a  single  set  of  causes  acting  upon  the  value  of 
the  currency  in  a  monometallic  country.  Greater  stability,  therefore, 
there  could  not  be.  More  moderate  bimetallists  than  the  draughts- 
men of  these  resolutions  which  we  are  considering  admit  that  this 
is  so.  But  they  contend  that,  although  the  fluctuations  in  the 
monometallic  country  would  be  fewer,  they  would  yet  be  more 
violent.  The  point  is  not  worth  arguing.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  that  the  fluctuations  would  be  more  numerous,  whether 
they  would  be  greater  or  not ;  for,  in  fact,  that  admission  comes 
to  this,  that,  instead  of  preventing  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
currency  by  adopting  bimetallism,  we  should  be  adding  to  their 
number.  This  is  very  clearly  proved  by  the  experience  of  the 
United  States.  Like  France,  the  United  States  have  been  a  bimetallic 
country  since  the  end  of  the  last  century ;  but,  unlike  France, 
they  have  made  changes  in  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals. 
Originally  the  relation  was  fixed  at  1  to  15,  whereas,  as  we 
know,  the  relative  value  in  France  was  as  1  to  1 5 i.  In  the  United 
States,  consequently,  silver  was  over-estimated.  In  the  United 
States,  that  is,  for  only  1 5  ounces  of  silver  you  could  buy  an  ounce 
of  gold,  whereas  in  France,  to  purchase  an  ounce  of  gold  cost 
15  J  ounces  of  silver.  It  was,  therefore,  profitable  for  all  holders 
of  silver  to  turn  that  metal  into  coin  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  of  the  gold  in  that  country  was  drained  away, 
and  silver  alone  remained.  When  the  Americans  discovered  this, 
they  changed  the  relation  from  1  to  15  to  1  to  16.  Then  tho 
silver  was  as  much  under-estimated  as  it  had  been  previously  over- 
estimated. It  now  cost  16  ounces  of  silver  to  buy  1  ounce  of 
gold,  whereas  in  Franco  1  ounce  of  gold  could  bo  bought  for 
15J  ounces  of  silver.  The  result,  then,  was  to  drain  away  all  the! 
silver  from  tho  United  States,  and  to  leave  only  gold.  It  paid  tho 
holders  of  gold  to  send  it  to  the  United  States,  get  it  coined 
there,  buy  silver,  and  export  tho  latter  to  Europe  and  Asia  and 
sell  it  there.  Thus  wo  see  in  tho  case  of  tho  United  States  that 
not  alono  were  there  fluctuations  from  changes  in  the  supply  and 
demand  of  tho  two  metals  composing  the  currency,  but  there  were 
actually  fluctuations  caused  by  the  law  fixing  their  value  in  re- 
lation to  one  another. 

It  is  not  worth  whilo  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  several  reasons 
set  out  in  these  draft  resolutions  for  adopting  bimetallism.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  that  system  would 
not  necessarily  have  tho  results  expected  from  it.  It  would  not,  as 
wo  have  lieen  showing,  make  tho  value  of  gold  and  silver  in 
relation  to  0110  another  more  stable  than  they  are.  There  is  but 
ono  way,  in  fact,  of  acting  upon  the  value  of  any  commodity, 
whether  it  bo  a  precious  metal  or  not,  and  that  is  by  act- 
ing upon  either  tho  supply  or  the  demand.  If  tho  demand  for 
silver  is  increased  in  a  greater  proportion  than  tho  supply, 
then  the  value  of  silver  certainly  must  rise.  If,  on  tho  other 
hand,  tho  supply  of  silver  is  increased  more  largely  than  tho 
demand,  then  it  is  equally  Inevitable  that  tho  value  must  fall. 
Hut.  whether  tho  nction  upon  tho  supply  and  demand  is  brought 
about  by  bimetallism  or  by  monometallism  is  entirely  indifferent. 
If  Germany,  for  example,  were  to  undo  what  she  has  ls-en  d  ung 
during  the  pint  ten  years  in  other  word-,  if  she  were  to  go  buck 
again  to  the  «ingl«<  silver  standard — she  would  certainly  rehabili- 
tate silver,  unless,  indeed,  either  Franco  or  the  United  Stales  wen- 
to  take  ndvnntnge  of  the  change  and  to  demonetize  silver.  Hut, 
it  1'  iance  and  the  United  States  retained  their  existing  system,  nnd 
Germany  trnvo  up  tho  single  gold  standard,  then  the  value  ol 
silver  would  be  restored  without,  any  extension  of  bimetallism 
We  fr.  e!y  admit,  of  course,  that  if,  in  tho  nnmo  of  bimetallism, 
Germany  nnd  other  countries  in  Kuropn  nre  induced  to  consume  n 
'  larger  quantity  of  silver  than  they  now  do,  that  will  tend  to  rone 
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the  value  of  silver.  But  that  will  be  done  by  an  increase  of  con- 
sumption, not  by  bimetallism,  which  in  itself  tends  rather,  as  we 
have  just  been  shotting  above,  to  multiply  fluctuations  than  to 
diminish  them. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THAT  the  performance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  at  the  Court 
Theatre  was,  on  the  whole,  though  interesting,  dispiriting-, 
is  perhaps  not  entirely  to  be  wondered  at.  Mine.  Modjeska  is  a 
finished  actress,  equipped  with  everything  that  study,  and  care, 
and  intelligence  can  provide,  but  lacking  freshness  and  sponta- 
neity. In  Ilomeo  and  Juliet  Mine.  Modjeska  played  with  great 
sweetness,  sometimes  with  extraordinary  grace ;  where  she  was 
least  herself,  and  that  is  in  the  garden  scene,  she  almost  persuaded 
us  that  this  beautiful  and  touching  figure  wns  the  young  Capulet 
just  awakened  to  the  power  of  passion ;  but  she  never  quite  per- 
suaded us  of  this,  and  in  the  later  tragic  scenes  she  adopted  a 
restless,  writhing  action,  a  monotonous,  wailing  voice,  and  a  dis- 
tracting and  incessant  motion  of  the  hands,  which  were  far  too 
studied  to  be  moving.  But  praise  is  due  to  her  fine  feeling  for  the 
poetry,  and  to  her  unfailing  intelligence  of  interpretation. 

Juliet  will  always  remain  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
the  stage  presents.  Extreme  care  and  delicacy  are  required  to 
bring  out  the  rapidly  varied  shades  of  impulse  that  drift  across  the 
mind  of  the  young  girl  like  cloud-shadows  across  a  little  sunshiny 
bay,  deepening  every  moment  with  the  approach  of  the  tragic 
storm.  To  render  this  a  perfectly  trained  and  balanced  style  is 
required,  such  a  style,  in  fact,  as  no  child  of  fourteen  can  ever 
hope  to  attain.  At  the  Court  Theatre  the  age  of  Juliet  is  ad- 
vanced to  eighteen  by  the  Nurse,  simply  with  this  effect  upon  an 
audience  that  is  familiar  with  its  Shakspeare,  that  that  venerable 
woman  is  not  merely  telling  a  lie,  but  that  she  knows  it.  We 
have  all  in  our  memories  that  striking  passage  in  the  memoirs  of 
Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  where  she  describes  her  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  in  the  part  of  Juliet.  Her  "  stage-fear,"  her  fluttering 
timidity  and  hopeless  rush  at  her  mother  for  protection,  were  not 
acting,  they  were  reality,  and  so  true  to  the  instinct  of  the 
audience  that  this  timid  action  brought  down  the  house.  Mme. 
Modjeska  attempted  a  girlish  demeanour  of  a  gayer  and  more 
confident  type  ;  she  sported  with  the  Nurse,  and  danced  around 
Lady  Capulet  with  a  captivating  vivacity  that  lacked  the  charm 
of  sincerity.  This  extreme  lightness  of  manner,  in  our  opinion, 
is  a  mistake ;  the  quiet,  timid  artlessness  of  Miss  Kemble  must 
have  been,  not  merely  fresher  to  the  public,  but  more  near  to 
Shakspeare.  Juliet  is  meek  and  indifferent,  a  mere  smooth  surface 
ready  to  take  any  impression  ;  even  the  sudden  proposal  that  she 
must  marry  does  not  startle  her  inexperience.  Her  answer  is  icily 
maidenly : — 

It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 

And  even  the  Nurse  is  stirred  by  her  absolute  indifference  to  em- 
phasize the  charms  of  Paris — 

A  man,  young  lady  !  lady,  such  a  man  ! 
Nay,  he's  a  flower,  in  faith,  a  very  flower! 

On  her  next  appearance,  after  the  ball,  Mme.  Modjeska  showed  a 
just  feeling  for  the  character  of  the  heroine.     Her  infatuation  for 
Romeo  was  well  indicated,  and  it  was  not  until  the  question, 
Go  ask  his  name, 

that  she  gave  one  of  those  contortions  which  she  is  only  too  fond 
of  indulging  in,  and  which,  to  our  mind,  form  the  chief  dis- 
advantage of  her  acting. 

In  the  garden  scene  she  was  much  less  herself,  and  the  great 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  light  helped  the  audience  to  realize  some- 
thing more  of  the  Southern  richness  and  passion  of  the  play  than 
had  hitherto  been  possible.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  address 
a  soliloquy  to  the  stage  when  an  individual  plainly  visible  to  the 
audience  is  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
that  Romeo,  on  Juliet's  speaking,  should  hasten  into  the  shadow 
of  the  house.  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  however,  remained  well  in 
view,  in  a  position  of  devotion,  and  Mine.  Modjeska,  in  order  to 
show  distinctly  that  she  was  not  addressing  him,  spoke  to  the 
footlights.    Instead,  however,  of  delivering  the  speech  that  begins 

'Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy 

in  a  passionate  reverie,  looking  upwards,  as  would  surely  be  the 
best  way  of  delivering  the  soliloquy,  Mme.  Modjeska  went  through 
all  her  graceful  and  restless  evolutions,  not  sparing  us  even  the 
conceit  of  plucking  at  a  cluster  of  theatrical  roses  to  emphasize 

that  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet. 

In  the  actual  dialogue  that  followed  she  pleased  us  better  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  performance,  although  she  had  not  the 
tact  to  prevent  the  giggling  with  which  the  gallery  is  always 
moved  to  receive  : — 

O  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tercel-gentle  hack  again. 

It  would  surely  be  wiser  for  the  actress  to  say  this  very  quietly, 
not  while  darting  hither  and  thither  in  her  bilcony  like  a  fright- 
ened bird  in  a  cage.  Juliet  has  no  genuine  expectation  of  seeing 
Komeo  again  that  night,  until  he  responds  to  her.  Even  then  he 
is  unseen  to  her;  for  before  she  continues  she  names  him  again, 
and  he  comes  out  of  his  hiding-place,  having  in  all  probability 
strayed  no  further  than  the  shadow  of  the  balcony  itself. 


There  was  subdued  humour — it  might  have  been  less  subdued 
without  verging  upon  the  farcical — in  the  scene  at  the  close  of 
the  second  act,  where  Juliet  impatiently  extracts  from  the  Nurse 
the  message  from  Romeo.  Mme.  Modjeska's  cat-like  movements 
round  and  round  the  Nurse,  as  she  cajoled  her  secret  from  her, 
were  well  devised,  and  so  was  the  sudden  outburst  of  temper  when 
that  very  desultory  personage  gave  as  Romeo's  message  : — 

Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  " 

Until  the  fourth  act  Mme.  Modjeska  varied  her  stvle  very  little; 
she  was  the  same  nervous  and  excited,  but  somewhat  suppressed, 
person  that  she  had  been  since  the  garden  scene.  It  was  in 
the  scene  where  she  drinks  the  contents  of  the  phial  in  her  bed- 
room that  she  finally  persuaded  us  that  Juliet  is  a  character  that 
she  should  never  attempt  to  personate.  The  eccentricities  of 
this  performance  seemed  to  us  monotonous  and  dispiriting 
to  the  last  degree.  In  the  midst  of  her  wailings,  Juliet 
suddenly  throws  open  a  window,  and  floods  herself  with  glaring 
light,  as  though  at  the  thought  of  being  stifled  in  the  darkness  of 
the  vault,  it  became  necessary  for  her  to  breathe  and  see.  This 
should  be  done  in  a  quieter  manner,  however,  to  obtain  a  proper 
result ;  like  many  of  the  other  features  of  this  part  of  the  per- 
formance, it  is  violent,  exaggerated  and  unnecessary.  When, 
finally,  Mme.  Modjeska  rushes  towards  the  bed,  trips  over  some- 
thing, clutches  at  a  very  rotten  curtain  which  comes  away  bodily, 
and  rolls  herself  round  and  round  in  it,  the  only  feeling  of  the 
spectator  when  the  scene  closes  is  one  of  relief. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  acted  Romeo  perhaps  better  than  any 
part  he  has  yet  taken  ;  his  appearance  was  very  striking  and  attrac- 
tive. He  threw  considerable  passion  and  a  fantastic  sort  of  ten- 
derness into  the  part,  which  would  have  claimed  almost  unabated 
praise  if  the  elocution  had  been  more  distinct.  In  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett  we  were  presented  with  a  Mercutio  whose  performance 
was  really  the  most  interesting  of  the  evening.  He  delivered  the 
long  and  difficult  speech  beginning 

O !  then,  I  sec,  Queen  Mah  hath  been  with  you, 
by  which  his  first  introduction  is  made  to  the  audience,  rather  too 
rapidly.    The  opening  words  were  almost  lost,  but  he  gained  dis- 
tinctness as  he  proceeded  ;  and  the  lines 

And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  hrains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love ; 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies  straight ; 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees; 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  ou  kisses  dream 

could  not  have  been  better  given,  or  with  more  agreeable  variety. 

Mr.  Barrett's  manly  bearing  and  bright  flow  of  animal  spirits 
were  needed  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  play  that  is  almost  over- 
weighted with  the  extremes  of  love  and  death.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Shakspeare  intended  the  gay  rattle  of  Mercutio  to  serve 
this  end,  and  indeed  he  is  one  of  the  liveliest  and  most  charming 
creations  of  his  author.  Mr.  Barrett  acted  with  great  vivacity, 
and  his  voice  is  not  only  well  trained,  but  held  under  strong  con- 
trol. For  the  other  gallants,  Montagues  and  Capulets,  we  have 
no  other  advice  than  this,  that  they  should  go  through  a  course  of 
lessons  in  the  elements  of  distinct  utterance  before  they  take  upon 
themselves  again  to  render  Shakspeare's  blank  verse  in  public.  The 
Nurse  was  acted  carefully,  but  far  too  heavily  and  dolefully,  by 
Miss  Le  Thiere.  We  want,  in  such  a  play  as  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
all  the  fun  and  brightness  that  we  can  get,  and  for  the  Nurse  to 
turn  lachrymose  and  descend  into  the  vale  of  tears  is  the  last 
straw  that  breaks  the  back  of  our  endurance.  The  merits  of  Mr. 
Ryder's  Friar  Laurence  were  already  well  known.  Of  Gregory 
the  less  said  the  better.  The  text  used  was  one  laudably  close  to 
the  original. 

Oue  of  our  comic  contemporaries  takes  occasion  of  Mr.  Booth's 
last  performance  at  the  Princess's  to  indulge  in  a  tirade  against 
almost  everything  connected  with  the  stage  that  is  not  burlesque 
and  melodrama.  We  have  not  met  with  so  charming  an  utter- 
ance of  the  undiluted  'Arry  for  a  long  time.  Mr.  Booth's  acting, 
it  appears,  has  not  a  single  merit,  although  Mr.  Irving  admires 
it ;  it  belongs  to  the  wretched  school  of  Macready,  the  Kembles, 
and  Phelps ;  and  his  hopeless  state  is  clearly  indicated  by  his 
production  of  a  play  of  Shakspeare's,  which,  if  it  had  been  "  the  work 
of  a  modern  dramatic  author,  would  most  assuredly  have  been 
hissed  off  the  stage."  It  is,  no  doubt,  salutary  to  students  of  the 
human  mind  to  observe  even  'Arry  in  this  beautiful  frankness  of 
his,  naked  of  all  taste,  yet  unashamed. 


REVIEWS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

MANUALS  and  "  Series  "  are  too  much  with  us,  and  it  must 
be  frankly  confessed  that  Mr.  Tylor's  new  book  is  a  manual, 
and  is  one  of  a  series.  But  if  all  manuals  were  like  this,  a  genera- 
tion over-educated  for  its  intellect  would  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. We  are  weary  of  popularizations  of  knowledge,  of  books  in 
which  information  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  condition  for  the  benefit 
of  feeble  and  indolent  minds.    But  Mr.  Tylor's  work  is  of  a  higher 
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irder.  His  volume  seems  to  us  to  serve  a  double  purpose.  It  is 
i  most  attiactive  and  entertaining  introduction  to  the  science  of 
inthropology,  the  science  which  "  seeks  to  understand  how  man- 
rind  came  to  be  as  they  are,  and  to  live  as  they  do."  Mr.  Tylor 
las  acquired  the  art  of  teaching  without  appearing  to  condescend 
o  the  ignorant.  [lis  writing  is  clear  and  luminous,  and  his 
irrangenient  more  masterly  than  it  was  in  his  Primitive  Culture, 
in  excellent  book,  but  certainly  less  well  ordered  than  this  un- 
pretending manual.  Perhaps  it  is  practice  in  lecturing  to  popular 
mdiences  that  has  thus  improved  Mr.  Tylor's  method.  He  in- 
ariably  starts  from  what  is  known  and  familiar  to  all,  and  so  pro- 
ceeds to  what  is  less  known  and  more  difficult,  illustrating  all  his 
tatements  by  examples  of  the  highest  interest.  Thus  a  reader 
vho  may  happen  never  to  have  thought  about  anthropology,  ac- 
[uire3,  in  perusing  the'  manual,  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject, 
,nd  the  knowledge  of  a  well-reasoned  theory.  But  Mr.  Tylor's 
aanual  has  another  merit.  The  confirmed  anthropologist,  no  less 
han  the  beginner,  finds  his  profit  in  the  manual,  which  is  a  brief 
ib3tract  and  compendium  of  the  best  and  soundest  thought  on  the 
ubject. 

The  natural  history  of  man  has  always  been  interesting  to  man. 
How  did  our  race  come  on  the  earth  ?  Whence  came  the  varieties 
if  races  and  breeds  ?  How  did  we  acquire  language  and  the  arts  ? 
["he  lowest  savages,  no  less  than  the  highest  modern  intellects, 
labitually  busy  themselves  with  these  questions.  A  great  part  of 
avage  mythology  consists  of  stories  which  are  really  anthro- 
pological speculations.  For  example,  the  degraded  Digger  Indians 
lave  their  own  theory  of  the  origin  of  man.  At  first  all  Indians 
rere  Coyotes,  a  kind  of  wolf.  They  began  to  assume  the  shape 
if  man,  but  it  was  a  slow  transformation.  Just  as  Mr.  Tylor  says 
he  horse  once  had  five  toes,  which  shrank  into  one  toe,  with  the 
ioof  for  nail,  so  the  Po-to-yan-tes  say  man  began  with  one  ringer, 
me  eye,  one  ear,  and  gradually  developed  the  present  number  of 
hese  features.  Our  tails,  say  the  Po-to-van-tts,  we  wore  off  by 
itting  on  them,  and  they  greatly  regret  the  loss  of  so  fashionable 
n  ornament.  Mr.  Tylor,  too,  assures  us  that  our  skeletons  have 
udimentary  tails.  Then,  again,  as  to  the  diversity  of  races  which 
klr.  Tylor  treats  of,  the  Winnebagoes  partly  explain  it  by  saying 
hat  the  Great  Spirit  created  white  men  to  make  weapons  for  the 
wot  Indians.  Here  we  have  early  teleology  and  a  scheme  of 
creation  in  place  of  the  theory  of  evolution  as  maintained  by  the 
?o-to-yan-te.  And  the  \Vinnebagoe3  seem  to  have  quite  as 
nuch  sense  on  their  side  as  the  Boers,  who  explain  to  the  Zulus 
'that  we  black  people  have  no  spirit,  but  that  we  should  be 
>urnt,  and  are  like  a  dog  that  has /^^^it." 

But  we  must  leave  Mr.  Tylor's  savage  precursors  in  the  study 
>f  anthropology,  and  merely  congratulate  him  and  the  science  of 
»ur  time  on  haviDg  got  rid  of  doctrines  no  less  puerile  than  those 
if  the  earliest  negro  thinkers.  Mr.  Tylor  writes  with  as  much 
caution  as  learning,  and  treads  very  lightly  over  the  volcanic 
rround  of  evolution.  His  first  chapter  deals  with  the  time 
probably  required  for  the  development  of  the  existing  races.  He 
relieves  in  the  unity  of  the  human  stock  ;  "  it  naturally  suggests 
tself  that  the  races  of  man  may  be  accounted  for  as  breeds,  varied 
Vom  one  original  stock."  The  evidence  as  to  the  possibility  of 
crossing  between  all  races  "  goes  to  prove  that  all  the  varieties  of 
nan  are  of  one  species."  But  the  testimony  of  the  Egyptian 
)ictures  of  four  thousand  years  ago  makes  it  certain  that 
.he  black,  brown,  jellow,  and  white  races  had  already  settled 
nto  their  well-known  features.  The  Hebrew,  the  negro,  and  the 
'air-haired  tribes, possibly  akin  to  the  Greeks,  are  easily  recognizable 
n  the  Egyptian  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum. 
We  must  ascertain  causes  strong  enough,  and  allow  for  time 
ong  enough  for  thu  differentiation  of  types  which  was  already 
sstablished  four  thousand  years  ago.  As  to  time,  there  is  plenty 
>f  that,  and  we  can  make  allowances  "  as  rich  men  give  that  care 
lot  for  their  gifts."  But  causes  are  further  to  seek,  though  Mr. 
rylor  looks  on  it  as  certain  that  "there  is  a  real  connexion  bc- 
ween  the  colour  of  races  and  the  climate  they  belong  to."  Ho 
conceives  that  the  comparatively  fair  race  of  Bushmen  may  be  a 
ipecial  modification  of  the  sun-blackened  negro— the  darkest  typo 
)eing  principally  found  in  a  tropical  climate.  But  Mr.  Tylor 
idrnits  that  "  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  gn  at  primary  varie- 
ies  or  races  themselves,  and  exactly  to  assign  them  their  earliest 
Jomes,  cannot  bo  usefully  attempted  in  the  present  scantiness  of 
mdence."  We  entirely  agree  with  him,  and  would  sooner  hold 
with  the  opinion  of  the  Winnebagoes  than  with  the  enterprising 
writer  who  finds  tho  "  cradle  of  the  Aryan  race  "  in  thu  northern 
part  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

Mr.  Tylor's  second  chapter,  a  very  interesting  one,  rivals  with 
the  connexion  between  man  and  the  lower  animals.  "  No  com- 
petent anatomist  who  has  examined  the  bodily  struct  urn  of  these 
ipes  "  (gorillas,  gibbons,  and  others)  "considers  it  possible  that 
man  cati  be  descended  from  any  of  them,"  which  is  a  comfortable 
doctrine.  But  Mr.  Tylor  thinks  that,  in  comparing  man  with  the 
lower  animals,  "  it  is  wrong  to  set  down  his  pre-eminence  entirely 
to  his  mind,  without  noticing  tho  superiority  of  hi*  limbs  us  instru- 
ments for  prncticnl  arts."  But  man's  limbs  must  enjoy  this  supe- 
riority for  one  of  two  reasons.  Hither  ho  was  created  with  these 
instruments  ready  made,  in  which  case  his  relations  to  the  lower 
animals  becomo  less  interesting  nnd  scientifically  important ;  or  he 
improved  his  natural  instruments,  his  limbs,  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  bis  intellect,  which  thus,  alter  all,  is  the  cause  of 
his  pre-eminence.  A  Belgian  artist  paints,  nnd  even  paints  well, 
with  his  toes,  not  because  his  toes  are  as  useful  as  the  ape  s,  but 
because  his  intellect  enables  him  to  ndapt  them  to  their  task.  The 


real  interest  of  the  relations  between  man  and  the  animals  appears 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  pathetic  failure  of  the  lower  creatures  to  cross 
the  "  uno'er-leaped  mountains  of  necessity  "  which  hem  them  in  so 
much  more  closely  than  ourselves.  As  an  example,  we  quote 
Mr.  Tylor's  account  of  poor  Mafuka  : — 

The  anthropoid  ape  Mafuka,  kept  lately  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  at 
Dresden,  saw  how  the  door  of  her  cage  was  unlocked,  and  not  only  did  it 
herself,  but  even  stole  the  key  and  hid  it  under  her  arm  for  future  use  ; 
after  watching  the  carpenter  she  seized  his  bradawl  and  bored  holes  with  it 
through  the  little  table  she  had  her  meals  011  ;  at  her  meals  she  not  only 
til ied  her  own  cup  from  the  jog,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  she  care- 
fully stepped  pouring  before  it  ran  over.  The  death  of  this  ape  had  an 
almost  human  pathos  ;  when  her  friend  the  director  of  the  gardens  came  to 
her,  she  put  her  arms  round  his  neck,  kissed  him  three  times,  and  then  lay 
down  on  her  bed,  and  giving  him  her  hand  fell  into  her  last  sleep. 

The  bulk  of  the  manual  is  naturally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  the  arts  and  institutions  by  virtue  of  which  man  has 
corne  to  be  civilized.  The  greater  part  of  this  information  is  not, 
of  course,  new  to  students  who  have  interested  themselves  in  the 
development  of  society.  It  is  Mr.  Tylor's  merit  to  have  told  the 
story,  which  he  had  already  done  so  much  to  elucidate  in  his 
former  books,  with  singular  clearness  and  brevity ;  while  he  has 
marked  opinions  of  his  own  on  such  questions,  for  example,  as  the 
nature  of  early  language,  he  cirefully  avoids  disputes,  criticisms  of 
others,  and  controversy.  Nobody  knows  but  an  anthropologist 
how  difficult  it  is  to  avoid  riding  off  at  adventure  on  a  favourite 
hobby-horse,  and  breaking  lances  with  opponents  all  over 
the  field  of  battle.  Mr.  Tylor  might  have  been  excused  if  he  had 
given  more  space  to  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  games, 
which  he  has  made  the  subject  of  special  researches.  But  he 
strictly  subordinates  what  is  of  mere  accidental  interest  to  that 
which  is  essential.  We  have  never  read  so  clear  and  simple  an 
account  as  that  given  by  him  of  the  singular  philological  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  African  and  North  American  races  construct 
their  sentences.  His  chapter  on  writing  traces  the  art  from  the 
pictures  of  the  Chippewa  to  the  hieroglyphics  and  hieratic  cha- 
racter of  the  Egyptians,  and  thence  to  the  improvements  of  the 
Phoenicians.  Of  all  races,  not  excepting  the  Chinese,  the  Egyptians 
were  the  most  strangely  ccuservative.  They  did  not  mind  ad- 
vancing in  religion  or  in  the  art  of  writing,  but  they  insisted  on 
dragging  the  burden  of  a  savage  past  into  the  midst  of  civiliza- 
tion. Thus  they  worshipped  beasts  as  devoutly  as  the  Ainos, 
while  they  had  developed  a  complicated  theosophy,  and  along 
with  their  spelt  words  they  mixed  up  old  picture-signs  like  those 
which  are  growing  obsolete  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Phoenicians,  being  aliens,  had  no  reason  for  keeping  up  a  mere 
superfluous  survival.  They  dropped  the  pictures,  selected  what 
signs  they  needed,  and  improved  them  into  the  origin  of  our 
modern  alphabets.  Mr.  Tylor  traces  as  distinctly  the  progress  of 
Chinese  writing  from  "  the  ancient  pictures,"  the  early  Chinese 
character,  which  were  rapid  pictorial  sketches,  to  "  the  meaningless 
looking  cursive  forms  now  in  use."  Yet,  when  the  Chinese  word  chow 
means,  not  "  ship,"  or  "  basin,"  or  "  loquacity,"  but  "  fluff,"  the 
volatile  character  of  this  particular  sort  of  chow  is  indicated  by  a 
sketch  of  two  recognizable  feathers.  Mr.  Tylor  steers  clear  of  the 
recent  theory  of  the  Chaldteau  origin  of  the  Chinese  characters. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  few  points  even  in  a  book  where  contro- 
versy is  avoided,  about  which  a  determined  critic  might  pick  a 

I  quarrel  with  Mr.  Tylor.  lie  thinks  "  fly-fishing  seems  to  have 
been  unknown  in  ancient  times,''  meaning,  wo  suppose,  angling 
with  tine  artificial  fly.  If  this  wero  tho  case,  it  would  be  vain 
for  pessimists  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  human  progress.  But  does  not 
Oppian  describe  the  "  flee-heuks  "  of  a  period  which,  in  this  con- 
nexion, may  bo  called  ancient  ?  In  the  matter  of  tattooing,  wo 
think  that  early  man  everywhere  much  more  frequently  blazoned 
himself  with  his  crest  than  any  one  would  gather  from  Mr. 
Tyl"r's  observation,  "  the  tribe  or  nation  a  negro  belongs  to  may 

.  be  indicated  by  his  mark."    Mr.  Tylor's  chapter  on  "  Tho  Spirit 

I  World"  is  in  liurmony  with  his  chapters  on  "Animism  '  in 
Primitive  Culture,  and  we  think  he  has  treated  too  skctchily 
tho  important  chapter  of  Vampires.  What  is  tho  evidence  for 
the  real  genuine  vampire  P  We  think  it  is  better,  and  the 
belief  more  widely  spread,  than  Mr.  Tylor  indicates.  Too  sketchy, 
also,  aro  the  pages  on  mythology,  anil  .Mr.  Tylor  will  never  per- 
suade us,  "not  if  ho  had  persuaded  uh,"  that  tho  tale  of  Red 
Biding  Hood  has  anything  to  do  with  the  night  swallowing  tho 
day.  He  holds,  too,  that  .Maui,  the  New  Zealand  hero  who  crept 
into  the  old  woman's  body,  ami  was  slain  by  her,  "is  really  a 

j  nature-myth  of  tho  sidling  sun  dying  as  ho  plunges  into  darkness." 

I  Now  what  are  tho  facts  about  Maui?  Ho  was  a  creature  born  in 
the  good  times  when  there  was  as  yet  no  death.    Unluckily,  part 

'  of  the  ceremonies,  of  his  baptism  were  omitted,  nnd  ho  was  thus 
liable  to  death  from  tho  anger  of  tho  gods.  On  reaching  his 
father's  village,  after  performing  many  of  tho  feats  still  practised 
by  tii/unii/im,  or  magicians,  he  was  told  he  must  encounter  his  groat 
ancestress,  llinenuitcpo.  lie  had  alrriiily  nubdued  the  nun,  and 
diawn  Op  an  island  from  tho  sen-deeps,  so  he  went  boldly  for  lline- 
nuitepo, taking  all  tho  little  birds  (tho  familiars  of  sorcerers  1  lor 
his  companions.  He  warned  the  birds  not  to  laugh,  ns  ho  crept 
into  t  he  gigantic  body  of  the  old  chicltaincss,  as  Hiawatha,  Waina- 
iiminen,  and  other  heroes  crept  into  fishes.  Hut  ono  lit  tin  bird 
laughed,  and  wakened  the  monster,  who  snapped  up  Maui.  "This 
was  the  cause  of  tho  introduction  of  death  into  the  world.  '  Tim 
story  seems  to  us  to  Is!  a  savage  myth,  like  those  common  from 
Kainscliatka  to  the  Capo,  explanatory  of  the  events  which  "  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe." 

it  we  were  to  go  on  with  minute  objections,  we  might  carp  at 
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Mb  Tvlor'a  Statement  (p.  358),  "  The  idea  of  the  divine  ancestor 
may  even  be  carried  back  far  enough  to  reach  supremo  deity,  as 
■when  the  Zulus,  working  back  from  ghostly  ancestor  to  ancestor, 
talk  of  [Jnkulunknlu,  the  Old-old  one,  as  the  creator  of  the  world." 
Jtut  the  Zulus  do  not  "  work  back  "  to  Uukulunkulu  ;  no  one  can 
work  back  to  him,  his  stock  is  lost,  and,  far  from  being  "supremo 
deity,"  he  is  not  worshipped  at  all,  precisely  becauso  no  ono  can 
trace  to  him,  and  no  one  owes  him  the  sacrifices  paid  to  ancestral 
itongo;  where  the  pedigree  is  clear.  Also  Uukulunkulu  is  much 
moro  the  first  man  than  the  creator.  "lie  exists  no  longer.  As 
my  grandfather  no  longer  exists,  he,  too,  no  longer  exists;  he 
died,"  a  Zulu  told  Bishop  Callaway.  And,  with  scarcely  a  protest 
from  a  Zulu  dissenter,  this  seems  to  be  the  voice  of  Zulu  orthodox 
tradition.  But  Mr.  Tylor  may  have  other  sources  of  information, 
and  we  only  mention  a  few  trilling  differences  of  opinion,  that 
we  may  be  true  to  the  quarrelsome  practice  of  anthropologists,  a 
practice  from  which  Mr.  Tylor  consistently  departs. 


A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.* 

XT  occurred  to  U9  several  times  in  reading  this  interesting  romance 
-L  that  possibly  in  novel-writing  Mr.  Buchanan  had  discovered 
the  one  sort  of  literary  work  for  which  his  talents  were  thoroughly 
and  not  merely  partially  fitted.  But  this  is  not  our  final  opinion 
as  we  close  the  volumes.  We  find  in  them,  as  we  have  found 
before  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  dramas,  poems,  essays,  and  criticisms,  a 
considerable  amount  of  cleverness,  quickness  of  perception,  sense 
of  natural  and  emotional  beauty,  all  spoiled  and  rendered  fruit- 
less by  that  inherent  want  of  distinction,  in  both  senses  of  the 
word,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  fatal  want  that  a  literary 
artist  can  have.  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  chameleon  for  versatility  ; 
he  can  adopt  at  a  moment's  warning  the  colour  and  style  of 
any  author  or  school  of  authors — for  instance,  he  can  be  dis- 
iractingly  like  Mr.  William  Black — but  he  never  has  displayed, 
except  sometimes  in  his  wrath,  a  manner  which  can  be  recognized 
as  individual  to  himself.  Again,  be  is  often  instigated,  apparently  in 
all  sincerity,  by  large  and  generous  aims,  unselfish  enthusiasms,  and 
warm  impulses ;  but  he  can  never  quite  throw  off  a  twang  of  what  we 
must  be  permitted  to  call  vulgarity.  The  character  of  Sir  Charles 
Sedley,  in  the  book  before  us,  is  an  instance  in  point.  The  self- 
seeking  of  this  personage  is  placed  as  a  foil  to  the  nobility  of 
Graham  with  a  perfectly  legitimate  intention;  but  the  character 
of  the  aristocrat  is  drawn  with  so  much  coarseness  that  our  indig- 
nation is  instinctively  transferred  from  Sir  Charles  to  the  novelist 
who  has  offended  by  creating  him.  So  much  it  seemed  necessary 
to  say  in  connecting  A  Child  of  Nature  with  Mr.  Buchanan's  other 
productions.  If  we  consider  it  by  itself,  and  as  a  "  novel  of  the 
week,"  it  calls  for  considerable  praise  and  comparatively  little 
blame. 

The  opening  chapters  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  effective. 
A  young  gentleman,  who  chooses  to  call  himself  Lawrence,  is  dis- 
covered on  board  bis  yacht,  beating  to  and  fro  off  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Uribol,  which  seems  to  be  a  firth  in  the  north  of  Sutherland- 
shire  very  lightly  disguised  indeed,  especially  as,  by  a  slip  of  the 
pen,  the  cliffs  of  Tongue  are  in  one  instance  described  as  rising  to 
the  east  of  it.  Lawrence  has  on  board  a  crew  of  Celts  only,  with 
hut  one  of  whom  he  can  hold  any  converse  in  English.  On  the  night 
in  question  they  find  thatasquall  is  coming  on,  and  that  the  entrance 
to  the  loch  is  so  extremely  narrow,  and  so  beset  with  sunken  rocks, 
that  it  would  be  madness  to  try  and  enter  without  a  pilot.  So 
the  little  yacht  is  kept  running  to  and  fro  on  the  wind  just  off  the 
shore  ;  but  for  a  whole  hour  no  notice  is  taken  of  her,  and  as  the 
night  falls  the  danger  becomes  extreme.  They  are  just  determining 
to  try  a  run  down  the  coast  when  the  keen  ear  of  the  skipper 
catches  the  sound  of  oars,  and  a  small  boat,  rowed  by  a  woman, 
shoots  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  hills.  A  slim  girlish  figure 
springs  on  board,  speaks  in  Gaelic  to  the  sailors,  and  peremptorily 
takes  the  helm.  With  marvellous  skill  she  brings  the  yacht 
through  the  narrows,  and  disappears  in  her  boat  before  the 
astonished  Lawrence  has  time  to  thank  her.  He  is  still  more 
amazed  to  find  that  no  one  can,  or  will,  give  him  any  account  of 
her,  and  for  the  time  being  he  sees  her  no  more.  But  the  novelist 
takes  his  readers  into  his  confidence,  and  we  are  introduced  to  the 
mysterious  maiden  as  she  slips  up  the  loch  from  the  side  of  the 
yacht.  Half  way  up  the  winding  stretch  of  waters  she  begins  to 
sing  to  herself: — 

The  girl  rowed  on,  singing  like  one  in  a  dream.  Suddenly  she  paused, 
conscious  of  something  dark  floating  behind  her  in  the  moonlight — a  small 
black  object,  which  oscillated  like  a  leather  bottle,  and  now  and  then  dis- 
appeared with  a  splash.  As  she  leant  on  her  oars,  still  intoning,  it  came 
nearer,  and  showed  the  head  of  some  animal  swimming  in  the  water. 

"  Earach  '.  Earach  !  "  cried  the  girl. 

The  animal  came  nearer,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  boat,  and  showed  the 
head  of  a  large  seal,  with  eves  which  attentively  regarded  the  speaker. 

"  Earach  !  TEarach !  "  repeated  the  girl,  in  a  low,  coaxing  voice,  leaning  I 
over  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  stretching  her  hand  towards  the  animal. 
Strange  to  say,  it  swam  closer,  uttering  a  low  cry,  and  rubbing  against  the 
Mde  of  the  boat,  sudered  her  to  pass  her  hand  again  and  again  over  its 
slippery  head. 

This  romantic  playmate  is  destined  to  fill  an  important  link  in 
the  development  of  the  story.  Meanwhile,  we  are  introduced  to 
the  home  of  the  girl  itself.  She  is  the  niece  of  the  minister  of 
I'ribol,  the  Rev.  Norman  Macdonald,  who  is  an  old  bachelor,  and 


who  has  brought  up  Mina,  the  seal's  friend,  as  his  daughter,  in  the 
manse.  She,  of  course,  is  the  "  child  of  nature,"  from  whom  the 
book  takes  its  title.  She  has  had  schooling  of  two  kinds ;  her 
uncle  has  taught  hor  English,  Gaelic,  and  Latin,  and  has  made  her 
the  companion  of  his  scholastic  labours,  and  a  grim  giant  of  a 
fisherman,  called  Koll  Nicholson,  has  undertaken  her  outdoor 
education  in  rowing  and  steering,  climbing,  shooting,  and  fishing, 
so  that  she  is  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  agile  and  skilful  in  these 
pursuits  as  any  young  Highland  gillie.  Her  one  brother,  Graham, 
whose  temperament  closely  resembles  hers,  has  left  the  wilds  of 
Sutherlandshire  to  look  out  for  a  living  in  the  South  ;  his  nature  is 
oven  more  passionate  and  impatient  of  restraint  than  that  of  his 
sister  ;  and,  indeed,  the  most  fitting  name  for  the  novel  would  be 
M  Two  Children  of  Nature." 

It  very  soon  appears  that  the  so-called  Mr.  Lawrence,  the 
bronzed  young  gentleman  of  twenty-nine  whose  yacht  was  saved 
by  Miss  Mina,  is  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Arranmore,  who  is 
paying  a  first  visit  to  his  ancestral  possessions,  and  wishes  to  ob- 
serve the  state  of  things  all  unobserved.  He  goes  out  seal-shoot- 
ing, and  is  just  going  to  sacrifice  poor  Earach  to  his  ambition, 
when  the  mistress  of  Earach  darts  down  upon  him,  and  knocks  his 
rifle  out  of  his  hand.  In  this  boisterous  and  indignant  maiden  he 
recognizes  the  saviour  of  his  yacht,  and  he  precipitately  falls  in 
love.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  Mr.  Buchanan  to  tell  in  detail  the 
really  very  pretty  and  affecting  circumstances  of  this  courtship, 
which,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  remind  us  at  first  a 
little  too  obviously  of  those  in  the  Princess  of  Thule.  Lord 
Arranmore,  however,  is  in  a  worse  position  than  Lavender,  for, 
although  he  chooses  to  forget  it,  he  is  really  engaged  to  be  married 
to  a  proud  English  coquette,  Miss  Ethel  Sedley.  This  lady  and 
her  father  appear  unexpectedly  upon  the  scenes,  and  fill  every- 
body with  dismay.  Mina  Macdonald  sees  no  more  of  Lord 
Arranmore,  and  her  brother  Graham  returns  home  only  to  fall 
desperately  in  love  with  the  impracticable  Miss  Sedley.  The 
remainder  of  the  plot  must  be  palpable  to  the  most  ingenuous 
mind.  Given  two  children  of  nature,  and  two  young  aristocratic 
persons  of  warm  feelings,  but,  although  betrothed  to  one  another, 
not  in  love  with  one  another,  the  game  is  within  three  volumes  to 
separate  the  engaged  couple  in  an  honourable  manner,  and  bestow 
upon  each  of  them  the  hand  of  one  child  of  nature.  This 
Mr.  Buchanau  succeeds  in  doing  in  a  more  or  less  conventional 
way,  and  leaves  us  hanging  over  the  perilous  brink  of  a  double 
matrimony. 

Some  curious  studies  of  Highland  character  preserve  the  latter 
part  of  the  story  from  being  absolutely  insignificant.  Koll 
Nicholson,  the  white-bearded  old  ruffian  who  attempts  to  murder 
the  second  heroine  out  of  devotion  to  the  first  heroine,  i9  a  child 
of  nature  of  a  very  sinister  type,  but  not  at  all  without  interest  of 
a  romantic  kind.  But  better  conceived  in  every  respect  is  Angus 
nan  Choan,  or  Angus  of  the  Dogs,  a  sort  of  shrewd  lazy  fool,  with 
a  kindly  paternal  passion  for  all  sorts  of  canine  waifs  and  strays. 
This  innocent  creature,  after  spending  all  his  life  in  Sutherland- 
shire, goes  South  for  a  while,  and  finds  life  very  hard  in  civilized 
parts.  His  description  of  his  visit  to  Glasgow  is  admirable,  with 
its  touch  of  resentment  against  the  police — "  at  ilka  street  corner 
there's  a  blackguard  in  black  ready  to  take  up  any  decent  man 
that  asks  help  lor  the  love  o'  God."  But  we  prefer  to  quote  the 
passage  in  which  he  presents  to  Miss  Mina  Macdonald  an  exceed- 
ingly low-spirited  black-and-tan  terrier,  much  bedraggled  with  the 
rain : — 

"  I  found  him  up  a  dark  entry  in  the  ceety  of  Glasgow,  sleeping  his  lane, 
oot  of  the  cold,  in  a  place  where  I  meant  to  sleep  mysel',  for  ne'er  a  saul 
would  gie  a  decent  man  a  bed;  and  he  wasstairving,  and  I  gied  him  meat  j 
and  he  was  cauld,  and  I  warmed  him  here  on  my  ain  naked  flesh.  Then  I 
thouchc  I'd  bring  him  back  wi'  me  to  Uribol,  as  a  present  to  the  colleen 
with  the  bird's  voice  ;  for,  look  you,  my  braw  leddy  '  (here  he  addressed 
himself  to  Mina),  "  the  dog  is  a  good  dog,  wi'  real  blood  intil  him,  though 
he  had  fallen  on  evil  ways.  It's  no  me  that  would  come  here  asking  your 
acceptance  o'  a  beast  o'  nae  quality,  after  aal  you've  done  and  said  to  me 
and  mine." 

Thereupon,  better  to  illustrate  the  "game"  qualities  of  the  animal, 
Angus  proceeded  to  lift  him  by  various  paits  of  his  person  successively — by 
the  tip  of  the  car,  by  the  mouth,  by  the  skin  of  the  neck,  by  the  tip  of  the 
tail — all  which  indignities  the  unfortunate  stranger  bore  without  a  murmur, 
though  his  eye  was  fixed,  as  if  in  sullen  protest,  on  the  face  of  the  mendi- 
cant. 

" There !"  said  Angus,  in  a  tone  of  approbation;  "you'll  ne'er  regret 
his  keep.  It  '11  dae  your  heart  goot  to  see  him  on  rats,  and  the  weasel 
doesna  walk  he  willna  face.  You'll  find  him  a  constant  soorce  of  devairsion, 
and  muckle  sport  he'll  bring  you." 

The  description  of  the  fair  at  Storport,  at  the  close  of  the  first 
volume,  combines  a  variety  of  striking  features  of  Highland  life, 
and  might  indeed  be  extracted  without  injury  to  the  story  as  a 
telling  magazine  article.  This  suggests,  perhaps,  the  weakest 
point  in  the  romance — its  desultory  and  fragmentary  style,  as  if  the" 
romantic  story  had  been  devised  on  second  thoughts,  as  a  thread 
on  which  to  hang  a  series  of  isolated  sketches.  Mr.  Buchanan 
ought  to  be  able  to  construct  a  better  novel  than  A  fluid  of 
Nature. 


SALNTSBURYS  DRYDEN".* 

IT  was  full  time  that  a  place  should  be  found  for  Dryden  in  Mr. 
John  Morley's  rapidly  growing  series  of  English.  Men  of 
Letters ;  and  it  was  for  more  reasons  than  one  fitting  that  the 
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ask  of  writing  the  life  "  of  the  greatest  craftsman  in  English 
etters  "  should  be  assigned  to  the  skilled  hand  of  Mr.  Saintsbury. 
[f  he  has  by  no  means  exhausted  his  theme  under  its  various 
ispects,  he  ha9  at  least  remembered  what  some  of  his  fellow-con- 
;ributors  to  this  series  of  biographies  appear  to  have  forgotten  ; 
;hat  the  first  and  most  important  question  connected  with  the 
life  of  a  literary  man  concerns  the  services  rendered  by  him  to 
Literature.  For  dealing  with  this  question  in  the  case  of  Dryden, 
Mr.  Saintsbury  is  peculiarly  qualified  by  his  habit  of  appreciating 
what  is  excellent  in  literary  workmanship  because  it  i9  excellent, 
md  not  because  it  is  English  or  French,  Whig  or  Tory,  Catholic 
jr  Protestant ;  as  well  as  by  the  sympathy  which  naturally 
attracts  him  to  a  great  author  whose  good  name,  literary  or  other, 
has  more  than  once  "  fallen  among  the  Philistines/'  To  speak  in 
the  first  instance  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Dryden's 
more  recent  assailants,  Mr.  Saintsbury  certainly  puts  the  case  any- 
:hing  but  strongly  when  he  observes  of  the  late  Mr.  Christie  that, 
while  he  is  generally  admirable  in  his  judgments  of  Dryden*s  literary 
work,  Absalom  and  Achitopel  and  The  Medal  had  steeled  Shaftes- 
bury's biographer  against  Dryden's  personal  character.  Though  Mr. 
Christie  was  never  wanting  either  in  readiness  or  in  ability  to  enter 
ipon  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  correctness  of  his  own  views  (an 
i  tuple  instance  of  this  in  connexion  with  Dryden  lies  buried  among 
;he  files  of  a  Scottish  daily  newspaper),  yet  our  respect  for  his 
ibilities  and  his  integiity  cannot  prevent  us  from  regretting,  as  in 
ts  way  a  real  calamity,  the  publication  in  his  otherwise  excellent 
3 lobe  edition  of  hi3  ungenerous  and  misleading  life  of  the  poet. 
In  Mr.  Saintsbury's  hands  the  great  literary  champion  of  the 
stuarts  was  not  likely  either  to  be  tried  on  the  principles  of  the 
florious  Revolution,  or  to  be  belaboured  by  a  Protestant  flail. 
fothiDg,  we  may  say  at  once,  could  be  in  better  accordance  with 
ustice  and  with  common  sense  than  Mr.  Saintsbury's  summary 
itatement  of  the  history  of  Dryden's  religious  conversion  ;  though 
here  is  one  incidental  matter  on  which  we  should  be  inclined  to 
ake  a  view  differing  from  his.  No  question,  it  is  obvious,  could 
>e  more  barren  or  "saw-dustish  "  than  this;  whether  James  II.'s 
enewal  of  the  pension  granted  to  Dryden  half-a-dozen  years  before 
>y  Charles  II.  preceded  or  followed  the  poet's  change  of  faith, 
nasmuch  as  the  sole  reason  for  the  necessity  of  the  renewal  was  a 
echnical  one.  At  the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  passage  cited  by 
At.  Christie  from  Evelyns  Diary,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
Dryden  was  on  the  eve  of  declaring  himself  a  convert,  if  he 
tad  not  actually  declared  himself  such,  six  weeks  before  the  re- 
lewal  of  the  pension.  A  more  serious  discussion  might  be 
aised  on  the  theory  of  a  connexion  between  Dryden's  supposed 
msteadiness  in  matters  of  faith  and  his  supposed  immorality 
n  matters  of  conduct.  But  nothing  could  bo  more  absuid 
han  to  carry  on  such  an  argument  before  both  assumptions 
lad  been  proved  to  be  founded  on  fact.  In  his  thoroughly 
easonable  remarks  on  the  Religio  Laid  Mr.  Saintsbury  places 
)ryden's  " inconsistency  "  in  the  proper  light;  "consistency,"  he 
ays,  "  was  in  no  matter  Dryden's  great  characteristic,  and  the 
rguments  of  Reliyin  Laid  are  not  more  inconsistent  with  the 
.rguments  of  The  Hind  and  the.  Panther  than  the  handling  of 
he  question  of  rhymed  plays  in  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is 
rith  the  arguments  against  them  in  the  prefaces  and  dissertations 
ubsequent  to  Aurenyzebe."  It  was,  in  short,  a  question  of  "  first 
noughts"  and  second  thoughts;  nor,  in  all  probability,  had 
Dryden  long  entertained  definite  opinions  before  he  began  to  think 
«f  changing  them.  His  present  biographer  rightly  resents  the 
gnoble  imputation  that  he  would  afterwards  have  changed  them 
gain,  had  it  been  worth  his  while.  "  I  cannot,"  Dryden  writes 
n  1699,  in  the  charming  letter  towards  the  close  of  this  biography, 
forsake  my  religion ;  because  I  know  not  what  Church  to 
0  to  if  I  leave  the  Catholique  ;  they  are  all  so  divided  amongst 
hernselves  in  matters  of  faith  necessary  to  salvation,  and  yet  all 
ssuming  the  name  of  Protestants.  .May  God  be  pleased  to  open 
our  eyes,  as  he  has  open'd  mine!  Truth  is  but  one;  and  they 
vho  have  once  heard  of  it  can  plead  no  excuse  if  they  do  not 
mbracc  it."  "Such  an  omniscient  Church  "the  author  of  the 
H.eliyio  Laid  had  already  "  wished  " ;  and  the  difficulty  cannot 
lave  been  great  in  the  wish  becoming  belief,  or  remaining  it. 

As  to  Dryden's  immorality,  the  indictment  of  course  resolves 
teelf  into  two  parts— a  charge  of  profligacy  against  his  plays,  and 
me  of  looseness  against  his  life.  On  the  former  head  there  is  no 
leed  to  add  anything  to  t ho  confessions  made  by  Mr.  Saintsbury 
who  is  almost  pathetic  on  his  author's  "scarcely  cvor  wholly 
uotable  lyrics,"  and  might  in  a  similar  mood  havo  regretted 
he  mixture  of  grossness  and  fire  in  Amphitryon),  anticipated  as 
beee  confessions  have  been  by  those  of  oile  r  candid  admirers  of 
he  poet,  and  by  those  of  the  poet  himself.  And  it  must  bo 
flowed  that,  hi-*  doubtless  honestly-meant  regrets  notwithstanding, 
lis  offences,  whatever  may  be  their  relation  in  degree  <,r  amount 
o  the  sins  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  have  an  impenitent 
xuberance  about  them  which  is  very  imperfectly  (!<■  eribed  as  rc- 
ombling  "  the  forced  impudence  of  n  timid  man."  On  the  OtlM 
land,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  gainsay  the  opinion  at  Dryden's 
(Mint  biographer  that  the  charges  again*!  the  poet's  own  life 
ireak  down  altogether.  A  certain  amount  of  suspicion  will 
lardly  fail  to  attach  to  the  circumstances  of  hi*  marriage,  and  tho 
ate  Mr.  B.  Boll  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  will  not  he  held  to  havo  quite 
iemolished  the  scandal  about  Mrs.  Reeve.  BsfJ  Mr.  Christie's 
urt  sentence,  "Dryden  was  a  libertine,"  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Open's 
pplication  to  tho  representative  Restoration  author  of  M.  Taine's  I 
Dgenious  notion  that  the  English  society  of  this  age  tried  to  be 
8  wicked  as  its  poor  powers  would  allow  it  to  he,  are  equally  tin-  , 


tenable.  It  is  perhaps  more  strange  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  should 
have  been  misled  by  the  occurrence  of  a  single  piece  of  old-fashioned 
grossness  in  Dryden's  letter  to  his  cousin  Honour,  into  describing  it 
as  "  a  woeful  piece  of  the  gallantry  of  tho  time,  alternately  coarse 
and  pedantic." 

In  writing  the  personal  life  of  Dryden  under  such  aspects  as  are 
open  to  a  biographer  (and  they  are  fewer  than  might  perhaps  at 
first  sight  appear),  Mr.  Saintsbury  therefore  had  something  in  the 
way  of  carelessness  and  something  in  the  way  of  prejudice  to  con- 
tend against  and  to  correct.  His  estimate  of  his  author's  literary 
achievements,  on  the  other  hand — though  in  this  respect  also  the 
tide  until  recently  ran  against  Dryden — can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  beset  by  similar  difficulties.  Had  this,  however,  been  the  case, 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  neat  critical  formulae  would  have  helped  him  to 
surmount  or  circumvent  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  "  What 
constitutes  a  great  poet  is  supremacy  in  his  own  line  of  expression," 
shown,  of  course,  "  in  work  of  sufficient  bulk  and  variety."  What 
constitutes  a  "  poetical  critic  worth  his  salt "  is  to  be  able  unhesi- 
tatingly to  lay  his  finger  on  the  signs  of  such  pre-eminence.  In 
any  case,  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  indisputably  right  in  insisting  upon  the 
primary  importance  of  the  changes  or  reforms  introduced  by  Dryden 
in  far  greater  measure  than  by  any  other  individual  author  into 
the  form  of  English  literature,  both  in  verse  and  (as  is  far  less 
generally  remembered)  in  prose.  If  there  was  some  arrogance 
there  was  also  some  truth,  in  the  boast  which  he  uttered,  at  the 
very  time  when  second  and  "  fifth-rate "  wits  were  banding 
together  against  him  and  his  school,  that  "  our  native  language  " 
was  now  "  more  refined  and  free"  than  in  the  much-lauded  Eliza- 
bethan days  themselves.  Occasionally,  however,  in  the  arguments 
by  which  he  supports  his  general  position,  Mr.  Saintsbury  seems 
to  us  to  trench  upon  the  over-subtle,  or  even  the  paradoxical. 
Dryden's  want  of  originality  in  the  choice  of  his  themes  (should 
not,  by  the  by,  a  redeeming  exception  be  allowed  in  favour  of 
Mac  Flcclcnoe?)  is  described  as  perhaps  an  advantage  rather  than 
the  contrary  to  one  whose  task  it  was  "  to  control  the  peaceable 
revolution  of  a  literature."  Of  this  revolution  itself  the  course  is 
at  times  rather  arbitrarily  marked  out.  From  some  points  of 
view  it  is  surprising  to  find  Cowley,  next  to  Dryden  the  most 
magnificent,  but  occasionally  also  one  of  the  most  extravagant, 
of  our  panegyrical  poets,  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  "  school 
of  good  sense "  which  Mr.  Saintsbury  contrasts  with  the 
Fantastics.  And,  though  the  better  part  of  Jludibras  mayr 
have  been  written  before  the  Restoration,  yet  it  seems  question- 
able to  deny  to  Butler  a  share  in  the  reform  with  which 
the  Restoration  authors  are  here  identified.  He  says  of  himself 
that  he  could,  if  he  chose,  "make  verses  without  art  or  wit" 
were  he  less  scrupulous  ;  and  at  least  regarded  himself  as  a  contri- 
butor to  the  literary  movement  which  strove  in  the  direction  of 
terseness  and  propriety  of  diction.  With  regard,  we  ruay  say  in 
passing,  to  Butler's  supposed  share  in  the  Rehearsal,  we  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Saintsbury  that  there  is  in  it  nothing  so  good  as  the 
"  Repartees  between  Cat  and  Puss  at  a  Caterwauling";  on  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  share  his  displeasure  at  the  fact  that  the 
Rehearsal  does  not  now  make  a  good  acting  play ;  for  what  modern 
audience  can  bo  expected  to  recognize  parodies  on  Stapylton  and 
the  Howards,  or  even  on  Davenant,  or  (as  a  dramatist)  Dryden 
himself?  And  unfortunately  modern  tragedies  arc  too  few  and 
too  thin  to  furnish  forth  fresh  stock  for  tho  olla  jwilrida  of  tho 
burlesque. 

But,  quite  apart  from  the  attacks  of  contemporary  critics,  tho 
drama  of  the  Restoration  is  a  branch  of  its  literature  of  the  Kes- 
toration  as  to  which  Mr.  Saintsbury — and  with  him  Mr.  10.  W. 
Oosse  in  his  interesting  paper  on  Etheredge  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Cornhill  Mayazine — are  specially  desirous  of  correcting 
what  they  consider  a  prevalent  blunder  or  series  of  blunders.  Mr. 
Gosse  is  very  wroth  with  those  who  think  that  rhymed  dramatic 
verso  and  tho  lighter  form  of  comedy  were  introduced  simul- 
taneoiidy  with  tho  Restoration,  whereas  they  did  not  begin  to 
flourish  till  1664,  when  Ethercdgo  produced  the  Comical  RtOtng*. 
Mr.  Saintsbury,  in  his  pointed  way,  complains  that 

1 1  • « •-  blundering  attribution  of  Dryden  mid  hit  riviili  to  Corm-illu  and 
Ridns — the  mere  blundering  attribution!  el  ConniHc  mid  Kie  ine  to 
thi  Snidery  romance  (us  if  somebody  should  fattier  Shelley  on  "  Monk  " 
Lewis)  Ims  been  generally  accepted  without  much  hesitation,  though 
Dryden  himself  Iiiih  pointed  mil  tli.it  there  ii  but  little  connexion  bstWSSn 
the  French  mid  the  English  drama  ;  and  though  the  history  off  tin'  French 
drama  Itself  hi  perfectly  intelligible,  and  by  mi  lie, in*  difficult  |o  trnco. 

The  point  in  the  comparison  to  "Monk"  Lewis  certainly  esenpes 
us,  inasmuch  ns,  though   tie:  refinement  of  Le  (Irnntl  Ci/riis  is 

not  the  refinement  of  lih(niie,  it  is  a  real  reline  nt  after  nil. 

The  tragedies  of  Corneillo  and  Racine  are  assuredly  to  bo 
held  apart  from,  though  thes  ran  hardly  bo  regarded  a.s  wholly 
uninfluenced  by,  the  school  satirized  by  lioileau  ;  nnd,  numerous  as 
were  the  t ninslntions  and  reproductions  of  ( lorneille  nnd  Rneino  in 
the  generation  following  upon  tho  Restoration,  they  cannot  he  said 
to  hive  moulded  th* Style  or  manner  of  any  tragic  dramatist  of 
high  marl  in  thi.i  ago.  lint  Mr.  Sniiitsbury,  though  he  does  not 
dispute,  certainly  appears  in  tho  passage  cited  to  obscure,  the  fact 
that  the  direct  debt  of  the  EflgUlh  heroic  plays  fo  the  French 
romance*  of  lie- .Snidery  school  whs  very  considerable,  and  flint, 
Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  tho  existence  of  the  former 
without  tho  inspiration  of  tho  hitter.  To  I'r.mee,  he  s.i\s,  our 
heroic  drama u  owed  little  more  than  it*  rime  d  dialogue,  nnd 

fierlmps  something  of  its  sighs  nnd  Annies."  c  eh  i  ing  to  how 
urge  an  extent  the  matter  of  these  plays  cor. si' » <  of  the  *igh .  and 
flames  in  question,  some  importance  must  he  said  to  attach  to  thu 
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Interpretation  of  the  word  "  perhaps  " — a  favourite  with  Mr. 
Saintsbury — in  this  sentence. 

Butj  whether  or  not  part  of  his  argument  may  be  overstated,  wo 
rejoice  that  Dryden's  claim  to  be  remembered  not  only  as  a  great, 
but  as  a  great  English,  writer  should  have  been  fearlessly  vindicated 
by  his  most  recent  critic.  "  Perhaps  the  most  English  of  all  English 
writers,"  ho  calls  him  in  an  early  passage  of  this  biography  ;  nor 
is  the  hyperbole,  if  it  be  such,  inadmissible  in  the  caso  of  a  genius 
so  richly  endowed,  and  so  free  and  even  haphazard  in  the  use  of  its 
endowments.  Dryden's  literary  life  resembles  the  political  career  of 
more  than  one  distinguished  Englishman  who  could  ailbrd  changes 
which  are  nearly  all  that  the  world  contrives  to  remember  in  the 
history  of  lesser  men.  And  the  progress  of  this  career  reflects  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  qualities  of  his  style  and  diction  till,  as  Mr.  Saints- 
bury  well  says,  in  the  meridian  of  his  powers  the  classical  and  the 
(iallican  tendencies  of  the  time,  and  his  own  perfect  command  of 
English,  had  "  produced  a  dialect  which,  if  not  the  most  graceful 
that  the  language  ha3  ever  known,  is  perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  nervous."  Will  it  be  out  of  place  if  we  express  a  hope  that 
later  masters  of  stylo  will,  liko  Dryden,  learn  to  eschew  the 
Gallicizing  fashions  of  their  own  day  ?  Mr.  Saintsbury  himself 
seems  at  times  to  obey  less  independent  influences,  and  repeatedly 
introduces  French  phrases  which  may  or  may  not  have  precise 
English  equivalents,  but  which  Dryden's  method,  as  a  translator, 
might  have  taught  his  biographer  either  boldly  to  English  or 
boldly  to  omit.  But  this  habit,  and  a  few  mannerisms  such  as  the 
intolerably  frequent  use  of  the  word  "  work  "  in  the  special  sense 
in  which  it  pleases  tho  younger  "  Athenians"  of  the  present  day 
to  employ  it,  may  be  passed  by.  The  spirit  of  the  book,  as  becomes 
its  theme,  is  a  genuinely  free  and  fresh  one. 

A  word  in  conclusion  as  to  an  early  page  of  this  biography  re- 
ferring to  Dryden's  University  career.  We  are  not  about  to  at- 
tempt any  explanation  of  Dryden's  insult  to  his  own  University, 
which  Mr.  Saintsbury  very  properly  treats  as  such,  but  which  ho 
might  have  spared  sensitive  "  Thebans  "  the  pain  of  having  to  read 
at  length  twice  over.  We  refer  rather  to  the  obiter  dictum,  that 
Drydeu's  election  to  a  Westminster  scholarship  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  is  "an  instance,  among  many,  of  the  complete  mistake  of 
supposing  that  very  early  entrance  into  the  Universities  was  the 
rule  before  our  own  days."  On  referring  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Wordsworth's  admirable  volume,  we  find  this  observation  fairly 
borne  out  so  far  as  the  eighteenth  century  is  concerned ;  but,  what 
is  more  directly  to  the  purpose  in  the  present  instance,  he  cites  in 
a  note  a  passage  in  [Eachard's]  Grounds  and  Occasions  of  the 
Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  showing  "  that  sixteen  was  the  ordinary 
age  for  lads  to  come  up  in  1670,  so  that  they  would  be  eligible  for 
Holy  Orders  '  after  seven  years  being  at  the  University.'  "  And 
entries  at  an  even  earlier  age  must  have  then  been  at  least 
frequent,  though,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  says,  the  case  of  "  Granville 
the  polite,"  who  in  1667  entered  as  a  nobleman  at  Trinity  before 
he  bad  completed  his  tenth  year,  must,  together  with  a  parallel 
case  a  few  years  later  in  date,  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 


REDHOUSE'S  MESNAVI.* 

rpiIE  performances  of  the  Dancing  Dervishes— solemn-looking 
JL  persons  in  long  petticoats  and  conical  caps  who  whirl  round 
and  round  like  human  teetotums  to  the  strains  of  a  few  tootling 
fifes  and  the  cadence  of  a  monotonous  Persian  song— are  well 
known  enough  to  tourists  in  Eastern  cities,  but  few  suspect  the 
great  antiquity  and  interest  of  the  exhibition.  The  sect  to  which 
we  in  Europe  give  the  undignified  name  of  "  dancing  "  or  "  whirl- 
ing dervishes  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  orders  of  Oriental 
illuminati,  and  is  known  as  the  Mevleviyeh,  from  the  founder 
Mevlana  Jelalu-'d-diu,  "  Our  Lord  Jelal-ud-din."  This  dis- 
tinguished mystic  was  the  scion  of  a  princely  house,  being  de- 
scended from  Abu  Bekr,  father-in-law  of  the  prophet  Mohammed, 
and  was  himself  a  grandson  of  the  actual  Kharezmian  ruler  of 
Balkh.  lie  settled  at  Iconium,  where  he  founded  a  Dervish 
college,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  as  a  saint,  a  worker  of 
miracles,  and  an  inspired  poet.  The  peculiar  philosophical  and 
religious  tenets  which  he  professed  are  better  known  under  the 
name  of  Sutiism,  and  consist  chiefly  in  the  assumption  that  God 
is  the  only  actual  and  re.d  existence,  everything  else  being 
merely  hypothetical,  and  that  man's  highest  and  ultimate  aim  is 
reabsorption  into  the  Divine  Principle  from  which  he  has  sprung. 
This  doctrine  hns  much  in  common  with  Buddhism,  as  well  as 
many  points  of  contact  with  Vedic  philosophy,  and  has  served  as 
a  means  for  perpetuating  the  deeply  rooted  ideas  of  Aryan  faith 
amongst  peoples  who  were  compelled  to  adopt  the  unsuitable 
trappings  of  a  Semitic  creed  like  Islam. 

The  Mesnavi,  or  "  rhyming  couplets,"  as  the  name  signifies,  is  a 
complete  exposition  of  Sufi  doctrines,  illustrated  with  numberless 
tales,  apologues,  and  scraps  of  history,  and  is  the  work  of  the  illus- 
trious Jelalu-'d-Din  himself.  Next  to  the  Kor  an,  it  is  more  highly 
esteemed  by  Shiah  Moslems  than  perhaps  any  other  work,  and  it 
has  even  earned  some  popularity  iu  Europe,  where,  however,  it  is 
only  known  from  a  few  fragmentary  translations.  The  complete 
work  consists  of  six  books,  containing  26,660  couplets,  to  which 
some  authorities  add  a  seventh  book,  to  make  up  the  number  of 
the  ■  seven  planets,"  the  "  seven  zones,"  and  the  "  seven  heavens," 

*  The  JffJtttri  of  Mrr'iinu  (our  I^oid)  Jelillu-'d-Din.  Miinimrrcd.  er  Tiiimi. 
Book  I.  Translated,  anil  the  I'ottry  versified,  by  James  W.  Kedhousc. 
London  :  'i  i  iibni  r  &  Co.  1880. 


although  the  authenticity  of  the  supplementary  portion  is  more 
than  doubtful.  This  long  didactic  poem  is,  as  might  bo  expected, 
very  unequal  in  merit,  grand  and  noble  thoughts,  exquisite 
language  and  imagery,  and  apposite  illustrations  being  mixed  up 
with  much  that  is  dull,  commonplace,  and  stupid.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  internal  evidenco  that  the  master  dictated  it  from  day 
to  day  to  his  amanuensis,  IIusamu-'d-Din ;  began  each  sitting  with 
energy  and  poetic  ardour,  and  finished  with  prosy  repetition  con- 
sequent on  drowsiness  and  fatigue.  To  clear  away  all  the  rubbish, 
and  present  the  European  reader  with  a  trustworthy  account  of 
the  residue,  would  be  a  great  boon  to  literature,  folk-lore,  and 
philosophy  ;  but  no  one  has  as  yet  come  forward  to  undertake  the 
task.  The  next  most  desirable  thing  was  for  some  scholar  to 
produce  a  complete  translation  of  the  whole — to  do,  in  fact,  for 
the  Mesnavi  what  the  late  Jules  Mohl  has  done  for  the  great 
Persian  Epic,  the  Shahnameh.  The  announcement  of  a  rendering 
of  tho  work  by  Mr.  ltedhouse,  one  of  the  very  first  and  soundest 
Oriental  scholars  of  tho  day,  therefore  excited  no  common  interest; 
and  the  volume  before  us,  if  not  quite  fulfilling  all  the  expecta- 
tions which  such  an  announcement  raised,  is  at  least  a  very  im- 
portant contribution  to  Eastern  learning.  It  contains  the  first  of 
the  six  books  of  the  Mesnavi,  translated  entirely,  and  with  scru- 
pulous accuracy,  and  preceded  by  a  number  of  biographical 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the  author  and  bis  immediate 
predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  successors,  as  well  as  of  the 
beliefs  and  superstitions  of  tho  mystics  of  the  time.  By  what  we 
cannot  help  thinking  an  unfortunate  error  in  judgment,  a  metrical 
form  has  been  adopted  in  the  translation,  and  a  certain  want  of 
technical  facility  which  the  versilicatiun  displays  is  apt  to  distract 
the  reader's  attention  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book. 
When,  however,  one  becomes  used  to  the  6tyle,  its  reflection 
of  tho  depth  of  thought  and  beauty  of  diction  for  which  the 
original  is  so  conspicuous  cannot  fail  to  charm. 

The  poem  opens  with  some  lines  in  praise  of  the  reed-flute, 
Jelfilu-d-'Din  having  sanctioned  the  introduction  of  music  and 
song  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  religious  exercises  of  his  followers. 
The  reed  is  made  to  sigh  for  its  separation  from  its  home  amid  the 
rushes  by  the  river-side,  and  the  plaintive  notes  which  it  uttersaresaid 
to  be  in  unison  with  absent  lovers'  passionate  moods  because  of  this 
inherent  sympathy.  We  then  pass  on  to  the  first  story,  the  moral 
of  which  sounds  rather  strangely  to  our  ears.  A  mighty  prince 
while  out  hunting  sees  a  maiden  whom  he  falls  desperately  in  love 
with  and  purchases  of  her  father.  The  girl  is  no  sooner  brought 
to  the  palace  than  she  falls  ill,  and  the  court  physicians  are  unable 
to  afford  her  any  relief ;  at  length  a  mysterious  visitor  arrives, 
aud  undertakes  to  effect  a  cure.  During  an  interview  with  the 
patient  he  discovers  that  her  indisposition  is  due  to  the  loss  of  her 
lover,  a  young  goldsmith  whom  she  had  left  behind  in  Samarcand. 
The  king  is  easily  persuaded  to  send  for  the  youth,  promotes  him 
to  high  ollice,  and  unites  him  with  the  object  of  his  alfections,  and 
iu  consequence  of  the  removal  of  her  secret  care  the  girl  quickly 
recovers  her  health  and  good  looks.  When  the  physician  has 
achieved  this  desirable  object  he  administers  slow  poison  to  the 
goldsmith,  who  in  his  turn  loses  health  and  all  his  youthful 
charms,  and  presently  dies,  an  object  of  disgust  and  loathing 
to  his  former  loving  mistress,  whose  heart  is  thus  left  free  to 
receive  the  king's  amorous  advances.  The  apparently  treacher- 
ous murder  is  thus  apologized  for : — 

Our  prince  was  kind  and  virtuous,  wise  and  just, 
A  man  God-fearing  and  in  God's  full  trust. 
A  victim  put  to  death  by  such  a  friend 
Is  slain  iu  error,  or  for  some  vise  end. 
Did  not  our  God  mean  meiiy  in  His  wrath. 
How  could  the  God  of  Mercies  thunder  forth  ? 
A  child  may  tremble  at  the  lancet's  smart, 
His  mother  knuws  there's  healing  in  the  dart. 

The  next  story  is  intended  to  show  the  tendency  of  the  masses 
to  judge  by  appearances,  aud  the  wrong  conclusions  to  which  the 
practice  leads  them.  An  oilman,  or  rather  perfumer,  had  a  parrot 
whose  clever  talking  and  tricks  were  the  admiration  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. One  day  the  bird,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  irruption  of  a 
cat  into  the  shop,  flew  up  and  upset  a  valuable  pot  of  oil  of  roses, 
and  received  a  blow  upon  the  head  from  her  enraged  master  which 
completely  denuded  her  skull  of  feathers.  To  the  oilman's  great 
grief,  the  bird  now  moped  and  obstinately  refused  to  utter  a 
word;  nor  could  she  be  prevailed  upon  to  break  her  silence  by  any 
means,  until  one  day  a  bareheaded  mendicant,  with  a  perfectly 
bald  scalp,  happened  to  pass  by  the  shop,  and  was  greeted  by 
Polly  with  the  sarcastic  inquiry  "if  he,  too,  had  been  upsetting 
some  one's  oil  jar  ?  "  But  these  tales  are  little  more  than  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  moral  reflections,  philosophic  disquisitions,  and  in- 
cidental anecdotes,  which  occur  so  frequently  that  one  has  some 
difficulty  in  following  the  narrative.  The  author  himself  seems 
often  to  have  lost  the  thread  of  his  own  discourse,  and  brings 
himself  up  with  a  jerk  iu  ccuplets  such  as  this,  which  Mr.  Red- 
house  renders:  — 

'Twould  never  end  the  branches  rf  this  theme  to  count, 
So  let  us  sip  ajjain  from  our  old  story's  fount. 

The  remaining  stories  are,  first,  one  of  a  Jewish  king  whose 
■  vizier  mutilates  himself,  and,  pretending  to  flee  from  his  masters 
wrath  and  injustice,  seeks  the  camp  of  the  Christians,  whose  con- 
fidence he  gains:  and,  having  become  their  leader,  commits 
suicide,  after  leaving  with  them  such  conflicting  instructions 
that  the  society  is  broken  up  by  internecine  strife.  Another 
■tOf*  of  a  Jewish  king  follows,  which  is  partly  a  dis- 
;  torted  version  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  fiery  turuace.  Next 
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comes  a  fable  after  the  manner  of  yEsop,  in  which  the  lion 
and  the  other  beasts  discuss  the  question  of  freewill ;  and 
then  a  rather  pathetic  apologue  of  a  parrot  who  regains  his  liberty 
by  feigning  death  ;  after  this  the  narrative  part  grows  poorer  in 
plot,  while  the  digressions  are  more  frequent.  It  is  in  these  very 
digressions,  however,  that  the  chief  charm  and  interest  of  the  book 
lies,  revealing  as  they  do  glimpses  of  so  many  sides  of  Oriental 
life  at  the  remote  period  (the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century) 
at  which  the  book  was  written.  One  anecdote  tells  of  the 
simplicity  of  character  and  habits  of  the  early  Caliphs.  When  Omar, 
the  successor  of  Mohammed,  had  achieved  the  final  triumphs 
which  consolidated  the  power  of  El  Islam,  an  ambassador  from 
the  Byzantine  Emperor  came  to  Arabia  to  pay  homage  to  the 
great  conqueror  on  the  part  of  his  master.  Arrived  at  Medina,  he 
asked  for  the  Imperial  palace,  and  was  much  astonished  to  find 
that  no  such  building  was  in  existence ;  after  much  vain  search 
fiBd  inquiry,  he  was  at  last  directed  to  the  presence  of  the  Caliph, 
who,  dressed  in  simple  Arab  garb,  wa3  reclining  fast  asleep  and  un- 
attended beneath  a  palm-tree.  The  simple  life  of  one  whose  fame 
had  filled  the  whole  world,  and  still  more  the  discourse  which 
Omar  addressed  to  him  on  waking  up,  made  so  profound  an  im- 
pression upon  the  Greek  ambassador  that  he  then  and  there  em- 
braced the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  contrast  between  the 
unassuming  manners  of  the  early  Caliphs  and  the  arrogance  and 
luxury  of  the  later  Commanders  of  the  Faithful  in  their  palaces 
at  Damascus  or  Bagdad  was  indeed  striking.  The  Arabic  annals 
are  full  of  examples  of  this,  and  the  incident  of  the  entry  of 
this  same  Omar  into  Jerusalem  clad  in  a  rough  mantle  and  leading 
liis  own  camel,  like  the  poorest  Desert  Arab,  is  familiar  to  all 
readers  of  the  history  of  the  Holy  City. 

Some  of  the  other  smaller  anecdotes  in  the  Mesnavi  are  also 
very  remarkable,  especially  those  which  embody  such  popular 
legends  as  the  following.  Solomon,  who  was  king,  not  only  of 
men,  but  of  the  angels,  genii,  elements,  beasts,  and  birds,  was  one 
day  holding  a  court  when  a  poor  fellow  who  was  present  suddenly 
exhibited  signs  of  the  most  extreme  terror,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  the  Angel  of  Death  who  had  frightened  him,  begged  Solomon 
to  command  the  wind  to  convey  him  far  away  to'  Hindustan, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  Another  day,  when  the  Angel  of 
Death  attended  the  monarch'3  levee,  the  latter  asked  him  how  it 
was  that  he  bad  driven  the  poor  fellow  forth  from  his  home  to 
wander  like  a  waif  throughout  the  world?  The  Angel  answered 
that  God  had  commanded  him  to 

"  Go  tin's  very  dav 
Awl  take  bis  soul  in  Hindustan,  his  debt  to  pav." 
In  wonder  then  I  said  witliin  myself:  "  Had  be 
A  hundred  winga  in  Hindustan  be  could  not  be." 
Jhit  going  still  to  Hindustan  by  God's  command, 
There  I  found  him,  and  took  his  toul  with  my  own  hand. 

The  figure  of  Solomon  seems  to  have  impressed  itself  very  strongly 
upon  the  Arab  mind,  and  not  only  is  the  literature  full  of  incidents 
like  the  above,  but  the  local  legends  of  the  peasantry  attribute 
almost  every  relic  of  ancient  architecture  or  engineering  skill, 
especially  the  Cycloprean  structures,  to  the  agency  of  the  genii  and 
demons  who  served  the  son  of  David. 

Mr.  Kedhouse  has  made  the  work  much  more  intelligible  bv 
prefixing  to  the  poem  the  biographical  anecdotes  to  which  we  have 
already  referred.  The  reader  of  these  will  be  struck  with  the  simi- 
larity which  they  present  to  the  lives  of  the  Christian  saints,  espe- 
cially of  those  of  the  more  mystical  and  emotional  school.  The  , 
only  difference  is  that  the  alleged  visions  and  manifestations  of 
Divine  love  and  union  are  a  little  more  material,  and  thereforo 
more  shocking  among  the  dreamers  of  the  East  than  among  those 
of  the  West ;  but  tho  supernatural  machinery  and  the  motives 
nro  in  both  cases  almost  identical.  it  is  curious,  however 
to  observe  how  tho  personal  characteristics  of  tho  different 
personages  stand  prominently  forward  in  spite  of  the  mystical 
character  of  the  incidents  related.  The  great  teacher  and  spiritual 
guide  of  Jelalu-'d-Din,  Sheins  Tabriz,  of  whom  the  poet  speaks 
throughout  in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  admiration,  is  intro- 
duced to  European  renders,  we  believe,  lor  the  lir.H  lime  in  these, 
jmges;  and  •  v-ry  BimleaMlIt,  arrogant,  self-iutsc'iling  sort  of  saint 
he  seems  to  have  been : — 

Jelal's  father,  linU  Valed,  bad  n  disciple,  wha,  for  some  reason,  jrnve  ■ 
Micac*  to  .Sh«nsn-d-UJti  j  the  latter  in  punUbmsnt  inflicted  a  deafness  on 

.Milh  the  di«ip|e's  mi  .. 

After  n  time,  Shorn*  pardoned  the  offender,  and  restored  bis  honrin".  I!ut 
I  I.e.  man  bore  him  a  grudge  in  Imloo!  novertlielom.    One.biv  Micn'n  «ind 

to  Mm  I  "Friend.  I  hayo  pardoned  thee  1  wherefore  art  thou  Mill  cast 

down  ?     Be  comforted.      Notw|l|i,tnndii.g  tola,  bin  rnneour  remained. 

Ore  flay,  however,  ho  met  She       j„  the  ,„,.|,t  of  a  n, , t.    huddei.lv  le- 

(elf.  a  now  faith  glow  within  Mm,  and  he  shotted  out!  "There  U  no*  trod 
MVS  Cod  ;  Bben  11-'  I  Inn  ||  tie-  SpflltU  of  God  I " 

Tho  market  ponplo  on  ibis  rni-.d  n  great  I . . ■  1 .1 ,1, 1 „,,,|  wj,|„.,|  |„  |qjtj 
him.  One  of  them  rjinie  forward  to  cut  bun  down;  hut  .Shorn,  uttered  M 
lerrilic  n  shout  that  the  man  nt  once  full  down  dead.  lhcre»tof  the 
market  people  bowed  and  ml.mil (.d. 

.Shores  now  took  the  dj„  iple  l.y  tho  hand,  and  led  him  nwnv,  re.narti in- 
to him  :  "My  Kood  friend,  my  i.i.iiie  is  Mnhnmmo.l.     J  two  should*!  have, 

•honied,  'Muli.  ied  i;,  the  apostle  of  God.'    The  ral.Uo  will  not  t..k.  II 

that  is  not  coined." 

Shemsti-'d-Din's  arrogance  and  violence  nt  length  brought  him 
into  difficulties,  for  lie  was  arrested  during  n  tomoll  which  his 
followers  had  raised,  and  removed  by  the  police.  All  his  pupil 
Jelal  s  miraculous  powers  (ailed  to  Bad  out  his  whereabouts  titer 
this. 

Jeliil  was  a  saint  of  a  less  austere  type;  indeed,  ho  wai  so  ami- 


able that  he  had  a  good  word  even  for  the  "  puir  de'il "  him- 
self : — 

One  day,  while  Jelal  was  yet  living,  Satan  appeared  in  person  to 
Husamu-'d-Din,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  torments  inflicted  on  him 
by  the  continuous  pious  exercises  of  Jeial.  He  had  said  that,  such  was  hi3 
deep  reverence  for  Jelal  and  bis  followers,  that  he  dared  not  attempt  to 
seduce  one  of  them  ;  and  that,  had  be  known  that  of  the  seed  of  Adam  so 
holy  a  race  of  men  were  to  spring,  he  would  never  have  tempted  the  father 
of  mankind,  lie  further  added,  "  1  entertain  a  hope  that  the  kindness  of 
heart  of  his  sons  will  lead  them  to  intercede  with  Jelal  for  me,  and  so  ob- 
tain my  eventual  release  and  salvation."  Husam  related  this  occurrence  to 
Jeliil,  who  smiled  and  said,  "There  is  reason  to  hope  that  he  need  net 
despair.    God  forbid  that  be  should  despair." 

There  is  no  mock  modesty  about  Jelal  and  his  followers ;  he 
was  a  Muslim  saint  of  the  very  first  water,  and  acce  pted  any  little 
testimony  to  his  excellence  from  competent  authorities  as  a  tribute 
due  to  his  merits.    Take  the  following  incident,  for  example : — 

When  Jelal  was  quite  young,  he  was  one  day  preaching  on  the  subject  of 
Moses  and  Elias  (Qur'an  xviii.  59-81).  One  of  his  disciples  noticed"  a 
stranger  seated  in  a  corner,  paying  great  attention  and  every  now  and  then 
saying,  "  Good  !  quite  true  !  Quite  correct !  He  might  have  been  the 
third  one  with  us  two  ! '"  The  disciple  surmised  that  the  stranger  might  be 
Elias.  (Elias  is  believed  by  Muslims  to  be  always  visible  somewhere,  but 
that  people  know  him.  not.  Did  they  recognize  him,  they  could  obtain 
from  him  the  secret  of  eternal  life  which  he  possesses.)  He,  therefore, 
seized  hold  of  the  stranger's  skirt  and  asked  for  spiritual  aid.  "  Oh,"  said 
the  stranger,  "  rather  seek  assistance  from  Jelal  as  we  all  do.  Every  occult 
saint  of  God  is  the  occult  fiiend  of  him."  So  saying  he  managed  to  dis- 
engage his  skirt  from  the  disciple's  hold,  and  instantly  disappeared.  The 
disciple  went  to  pay  bis  respects  to  Jelal,  who  at  once  addressed  hitn, 
saving,  "  Elias  and  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  all  friends  of  mine." 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  veracious  anecdotes  all  the  "  pheno- 
mena "  of  modern  "  spiritualism  "  anticipated,  and  Jelal  not  only 
had  intimate  personal  relations  with  deceased  worthies,  but  he 
could  "levitate"  better  than  Mr.  Home,  and  perform  aerial  jour- 
nie3  against  Mrs.  Guppy  herself.  At  Damascus,  when  a  young 
student,  he  "  was  frequently  seen  by  others  to  walk  several  arrow- 
flights'  distance  in  the  air,  tranquilly  returning  to  the  terraced  roof 
on  which  tbey  were  standing" ;  and  being  questioned  by  an  admirer 
concerning  his  ubiquitous  qualities,  he  replied  that  "  The  men  of 
God  are  like  fishes  in  the  ocean ;  they  pop  up  into  view  on  the 
surface  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  as  they  please." 

Amidst  all  this  extravagant  nonsense  there  is  a  great  deal  in 
these  anecdotes  that  throws  light  upon  the  career  of  the  remark- 
able man  who  composed  the  "  Koran  in  the  Persian  Tongue,"  as 
the  Mesnavi  is  called ;  while  Mr.  Redhouse's  work  forms  as  a 
whole  a  complete  treasury  of  occult  Oriental  lore. 


SCIENCE  AND  SINGING. • 

WIIEXEVEE,  any  branch  of  art  is  touched  on  by  scientific 
men,  the  first  result  is  to  excite  a  strong  movement  of 
antagonism  amongst  its  professors.  They  begin  by  asking,  Of  what 
use  is  this  to  us?  We  practise  our  profession  successfully,  and 
we  teach  it  to  others,  without  knowing  all  these  things.  Why 
should  we  burden  our  minds  withnseless  knowledge  P  And,  again, 
as  the  result  of  scientilic  examination  is  sure  to  bo  that  science 
points  out  one  method  as  being  better  than  others,  nil  who  do 
not  practise  that  method  are  at  once  up  in  arms,  and  deride 
the  presumption  of  men  of  science  in  venturing  outside  their 
legitimate  field  of  action  in  order  to  teacli  artists  their  own  art. 
Ever  since  the  invention  of  the  laryngoscope  by  Garcia,  there  has 
been  more  or  less  of  this  antagonism  between  teachers  of  singing- 
and  investigators  who  have  worked  at  the  subject  of  voice  from  a 
scientilic  point  of  view  ;  but  wo  hope,  considering  how  raro  good 
voices  nnd  good  singers  are  in  spite  of  the  great  interest  taken  in 
music  .and  the  largo  number  of  people  of  both  sexes  who  nro  year 
by  year  making  it  their  profession,  that  teachers  of  singing  will 
begin  to  feel  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  their  methods  of 
training,  nnd  will  thereforo  bo  inclined  to  listen  to  tho  lessons 
which  physiologists  can  teacli  them. 

The  two  points  which  wo  propose  to  consider  are  both 
touched  upon  by  the  author*  of  tho  books  now  boforo  us — licst, 
tho  method  of  breathing,  and  next,  tho  important  question 
of  tho  dill'crcnt  registers  of  tho  voice.  Mr.  (iordon  Holmes's 
present  hook,  which  is  nn  abridgment  of  his  Treatwe.  on  I'uval 
l'hymdo'jH  ttn<l  I/i/f/iriii',  toiichiH  011  so  many  subjects  in  so> 
short  a  space,  that  wo  prefer  to  follow  Mr.  Ilehnke,  only  saying 
that  Mr.  Holmes  fully  agrees  with  him  on  the  quest  ion  ofbroat  hing, 

nnd  that  there  is  nothing  in  '•  tl.e  science  of  voi  production  mid 

voice-preservation"  to  contradict  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
registers.  Fof  the  clear,  even,  nnd  ideady  proditetion  of  tho  voice, 
tho  lirst  requisite  is  to  till  tho  lungs  fully,  and  to  have  frco  control 
over  tho  How  of  nir  from  them.  Moth  theso  rcults  nro  obtained 
by  cultivating  what  is  known  as  ''iibdoiiiiii.il  breathing,"  in  which 
the  aaOM  itv  of  the  chest  is  llMNMtd  bv  llatleiiing  out  tho  curved 
muscular  bfae  of  the  liinjf-ehainbor.  This  is  tho  natural  mode  of 
breiithin arid  iner.  iiw.H  th..  capacity  of  tho  chest  more  than  any 
other  form  of  breathing  bv  itself.  With  this  is  to  be  combined 
the  "  rib  breathing,"  in  which  tho  ribs,  by  turning  on  thoir  joints  at 
the  biclibotie,  advance  tho  front  wall  ot  tho  chest.     It  is  doubtful 

*  Tht  Btimctof  Volt*  Production  amd  Volet  Pr*»*r*ation% /bf  th*  ff«» 
,1  S/irulurt  mul      ../>/«.    I!v  l.oidon  llohno,  I'liyve  ian  to  tho  Municipal 

Tin  «|  sod  1  u  Infirmary,  formerly  Chef  deCllnigus  nt  tin-  Hospital  for 
DineaiHM  of  the  Throat,  H<:    London  1  Clint  to  ft  Wiadas.  1BH0. 

'I'll'-  iVei7.</nni(i  ,i/  ll,i    Ifumin    Vnirr.    I'.yl.mil  lielinko,  l.oeluror  on 
Vocal  I'll) niology  nt  the  Tonic  Holfa  College.    London  :  (Jurwan  &  Son». 
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whether  the  "  collar-hone  breathing,"  by  raising  the  shoulders, 
should  ever  he  used,  and  it  certainly  should  be  reserved  as  a  last  re- 
source when  notes  of  exceptional  power  and  length  are  required. 
These  points  have  been  brought  out  experimentally  by  Mr.  Behnke 
by  moans  of  the  spirometer,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  quantity 
of  air  breathed  out  after  a  full  inspiration.  These  experiments  have 
been  made,  not  only  on  himself,  but  also  on  pupils  who  have  been 
under  his  care  as  a  singing-master.  Both  authors  attribute  the 
unsteadiness  of  voice  known  as  u  tremolo,"  or  "  vibrato,"  to  faulty 
teaching  on  this  point ;  and  both  explain  the  prevalence  of  this 
blemish  amongst  French  singers  by  the  system  of  breathing  re- 
commended by  the  Methode,  de  chant  da  Conservatoire  de  Musique, 
which  says,  according  to  Mr.  Holmes: — "  Quaud  on  respire  pour 
parler  ou  pour  renouveler  simplement  l'air  des  poumons,  lo 
premier  mouvement  est  celui  de  Inspiration  ;  alors  le  ventre  gonfle 
et  sa  partie  postiSrieure  s'avance  un  peu.  .  .  .  Au  contraire,  dans 
Taction  de  respirer  pour  chanter,  en  aspirant  il  faut  aplatir  le 
ventre  et  lo  faire  remonter  avec  promptitude  en  gonQant  et  avan- 
^aut  la  poitrine."  The  effect  of  thus  flattening  the  abdomen  is  to 
prevent  the  descent  of  the  muscular  base  of  the  chest  cavity  (the 
diaphragm),  which  is  endeavouring  to  fulfil  its  proper  function,  so 
that  not  only  is  the  cavity  of  the  chest  not  as  large  as  it  ought  to 
be,  but  the  whole  column  of  air  which  the  singer  is  using  rests  on 
a  large  muscle  which,  being  in  a  state  of  unnatural  strain,  has  a 
tendency  to  convulsive  twitches  and  quiverings,  which  makes 
steadiness  of  voice-production  out  of  the  question.  The  condemna- 
tion of  collar-bone  or  clavicular  breathing  is  so  clearly  set  forth  by 
Mr.  Holmes  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  words,  with 
some  little  abridgment: — 

Clavicular  respiration  ...  is  performed  by  a  set  of  muscles  'which  are 
not  primarily  intended  to  move  the  chest  walls.  ...  As  these  muscles  act 
chietiy  on  the  upper  ribs,  -which  not  only  possess  little  mobility  on  account 
of  their  size  and  still' joints,  but  are,  moreover,  restrained  by  the  bones  and 
soft  parts  of  the  shoulders  and  neck  being  superimposed  on  them,  clavicular 
breathing  can  only  be  effected  by  a  kind  of  struggle.  For  the  muscles 
which  are  capable  of  lifting  the  shoulders  off  the  upper  part  of  the  chest 
must  fust  contract  before  room  can  be  obtained  for  the  elevation  of  the 
superior  ribs.  The  consequence  of  such  labour  is  rapidly  supervening 
fatigue,  which  is  greatly  disproportionate  on  the  side  of  excess  to  the  trivial 
amount  of  respiratory  movements  executed.  And  it  may  also  be  affirmed 
with  confidence  that  no  speaker  or  singer  can  practise  it  to  any  extent  with- 
out showing  a  marked  deficiency  of  endurance,  which  must  lead  to  a  com- 
plete defeat  of  his  strength  if  called  on  to  use  his  voice  for  a  lengthened 
period,  such  as  when  engaged  energetically  in  a  protracted  debate,  sustain- 
ing a  leading  part  in  a  live-act  play,  or  singing  through  an  opera. 

But,  though  these  facts  have  been  long  known,  it  is  even  at  this 
day  not  uncommon  for  singing-masters  deliberately  to  teach  this 
vicious  method  of  breathing  to  their  pupils. 

On  the  next  most  important  question,  that  of  the  different 
registers  of  the  voice  and  their  proper  use,  Mr.  Behnke  practi- 
cally breaks  new  ground.  He  has  carefully  gone  over  the  whole 
subject  of  the  production  of  the  voice  as  far  as  the  larynx 
is  concerned,  and  worked  it  out  anew  by  a  long  and  careful  series 
of  experiments  and  observations  with  the  laryngoscope  ;  and  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  at  the  lower  part  of  the  voice  the 
vocal  chords  vibrate  throughout  their  whole  length,  and  that  some 
considerable  part  of  their  width  takes  part  in  the  vibrations  ;  ns 
the  pitch  of  the  note  rises  the  chords  are  strained  more  and  more 
tightly  up  to  a  certain  point,  thus  forming  the  chest,  or,  as  he 
prefers  to  call  it,  the  "  thick  "  register.  Now,  if  the  pitch  be  still 
raised,  the  chords  vibrate  still  throughout  their  whole  length,  but  only 
at  their  edges,  until  another  point  has  been  reached — the  notes 
thus  produced  forming  the  "  throat "  register  of  singers  and  the 
"  thin  "  register  of  Mr.  Behnke's  nomenclature.  Now  the  chords 
only  vibrate  by  a  portion  of  their  length,  and  the  scale  can 
be  further  ascended,  forming  the  "head"  or  "small"  register. 
Here  we  see  much  such  a  provision  for  preventing  excessive 
strain  as  w-e  find  in  stringed  instruments — the  banjo  being  a 
good  example :  the  low  notes  (we  speak  of  the  open  strings 
of  the  instrument)  being  produced  by  thick  strings,  the  next 
higher  by  thin  strings  of  the  same  length,  and  the  high  notes  by 
a  shorter  string.  Of  course  Mr.  Behnke's  statements  must  be 
exposed  to  scientific  criticism  by  other  physiologists  who  have  re- 
peated his  experiments,  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  final  expla- 
nations of  the  mechanism  by  which  change  of  register  is  effected ; 
lut,  fortunately,  his  practical  conclusions  are  almost  independent 
of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  observations  and  theoretical  deductions. 
There  is  no  dispute  amongst  physiologists  as  to  how  the  strain  on 
the  vocal  chords  is  produced  ;  it  is  universally  admitted  that  thev 
are  tightened  by  the  movement  of  one  cartilage  of  the  larynx  (the 
thyroid)  on  another  (the  cricoid).  This  movement  can  be  felt  in 
the  living  subject,  and  Mr.  Behnke  gives  the  following  experi- 
ment : — If  we  feel  carefully  at  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  or 
"  Adam's  apple,"  in  the  throat,  we  shall  tind  a  small  soft  place 
which  will  about  take  in  the  tip  of  the  little  finger ;  sing  up  the 
scale,  keeping  the  finger  in  this  place,  and  following  the  upward 
movement  of  the  larynx,  it  will  be  found  to  close  up  gradually, 
but  after  it  has  closed,  if  the  register  he  changed  to  the  "  throat," 
the  scale  can  be  further  ascended  without  fatigue.  Now  this 
space  is  formed  by  the  opening  between  the  fixed  and  movable 
cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  its  closure  indicates  strain  on  the 
vocal  chords,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  mechanism  when  it  is 
completely  closed  no  more  strain  cau  be  put  on  them  without 
actually  bending  the  cartilages. 

We  thus  see  that,  whether  by  the  means  suggested  by 
Mr.  Behnke,  or  by  some  other,  the  v'ocal  chords  at  certain  parts  of 
the  scale  can  be  made  to  give  higher  notes  without  increasing 
the  strain  on  them.    Now  the  necessary  physiological  effect  of 


throwing  away  this  natural  relief  of  the  strain  on  the  larynx 
by  attempting  to  force  up  tho  lower  register  is  to  over-stretch 
the  vocal  chords  and  to  bend  tho  cartilage  which  tightens  them, 
which  produces  irritation  of  the  parts,  and,  if  carried  too  far, 
causes  inflammation  to  sot  in,  with  tho  very  probable  result  of 
thickening  and  hardening  a  mechanism  which  ought  to  be  flexible 
and  free  to  work  properly.  This  commencement  of  inflammation 
can  be  seen  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  the  parts  becoming  red 
and  gorged  with  blood.  Mr.  Behnke  concludes  his  little  book  with 
these  words : — 

Never  extend  the  lower  registers  upwards,  but  strengthen  the  upper 
registers,  and  carry  them  downwards,  thus  equalizing  the  voices  from  top 
to  bottom,  and  enabling  your  pupils  to  sing  without  straining.  That  is  the 
great  lesson  taught  by  the  investigations  described  in  these  pages.  I  have 
seen  a  singer  pull  himself  together,  and  with  a  tremendous  effort  shout  a 
high  A  in  the  thick  register  (from  the  chest).  His  neck  swelled  out,  his 
face  became  blood-red,  and  altogether  tho  "  performance  "  was  of  an  acro- 
batic rather  than  of  an  artistic  nature.  The  general  public  of  course  loudly 
applauded  ;  but  people  of  refinement  and  taste  shuddered.  Such  exhibitions 
are  unfortunately  not  rare.  If  this  little  book  should  oontribute,  however 
remotely,  to  discourage  them,  it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. 

We  may  add  that  it  would  also  tend  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
many  a  life ;  for  the  cases  which  are  now  so  common  of  young 
men  and  women  who,  having  beautiful  voices,  determine  to  become 
professional  singers,  and  lose  their  voices  during  their  training, 
would  become  very  much  rarer,  and  perhaps  eventually  disappear. 
Singing  is  not  a  game  in  which  things  are  fair  or  unfair,  but  an 
art ;  and  if  a  tenor  has  to  sing  a  high  C,  provided  the  note  be  of 
good  quality  and  true  in  pitch,  it  does  not  matter  artistically  whether 
it  be  produced  in  one  register  or  another.  We  hope  that  the  day 
has  now  gone  by  when  people  went  to  the  opera  to  hear  one  singer 
sing  one  note,  and  that  tiie  death-warrant  of  the  "  Ut  de  poitrine" 
will  soon  be  signed  by  all  real  lovers  of  music. 

The  complex  but  interesting  question  of  quality  or  timbre  is  not 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Behnke,  and  is  only  shortly  6poken  of  by  Mr. 
Gordon  Holmes  ;  it  is  one  which  must  bo  carefully  attended  to  by 
any  teacher  who  takes  Mr.  Behnke's  advice,  as,  if  the  upper 
registers  are  to  be  used,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve 
a  uniform  quality  of  tone  throughout  the  voice  by  paying  due 
attention  to  the  movements  of  the  tongue  pillars  of  the  fauces  and! 
soft  palate. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Behnke's  book  is  clearly 
written,  and  the  plates  well  drawn  and  printed,  while  the' 
anatomical  details  are  made  clear  to  the  general  reader  by  the  use 
of  English  names  for  the  different  parts.  We  can  only  regret  that 
the  small  size  of  the  work  prevents  the  author  from  giving  any 
record  of  his  experiments,  which  would  be  of  much  interest  to 
all  students  of  the  subject ;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  very  valuable 
book,  and  ought  to  be  read  and  thought  over  by  all  who  have 
the  training  of  young  singers,  and  indeed  by  all  musicians. 


JAPP'S  GERMAN  LIFE  AXD  LlTF.nATLTtE.' 

TT  is  impossible  to  read  Mr.  Japp's  book  at  the  present  moment 
J-  without  comparing  him  at  every  turn  with  Mr.  Carlyle  on  the 
same  theme.  The  death  of  that  great  interpreter  of  things  German 
in  England  is  in  all  our  minds,  and  the  appearance  of  a  series  of 
fresh  essays  on  such  names  as  Lessing,  Herder,  Novalis,  Tieck,  in- 
evitably recalls  those  review  articles  published  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  which  more  than  anything  else  served  to  unveil  to 
English  society  the  principles  and  the  leading  representatives  of 
German  romanticism.   Such  a  comparison,  moreover,  is  constantly 
invited  by  Mr.  Japp  himself,  who  has  apparently  read  his  Carlyle 
mainly  in  order  to  disagree  with  him,  aud  is  always  ready  to  pour 
alternate  .argument  and  reprobation  upon  the  head  of  the  translator 
and  admirer  of  Wilhelm  Meifter.  But  the  comparison  actually  made 
can  only  turn  out  ill  for  Mr.  Japp.    From  a  book  representing 
considerable  reading,  but  of  intolerable  prolixity  and  verbiage, 
dealing  with  great  themes  without  an  adequate  understanding  of 
any  one  of  them,  it  is  a  welcome  relief  to  turn  to  the  strong,  intel- 
ligent sincerity  of  the  Carlyle  essay  on  Novalis,  or  to  the  full 
knowledge,  the  sympathy  guarded  by  independence,  of  the  article 
on  "  The  State  of  German  Literature."    One  of  the  first  points  of 
difference  that  one  remarks  between  the  earlier  essayist  and  the 
later  is  that,  while  Mr.  Japp  is  for  ever  hovering  round  the  philo- 
sophical and  artistic  principles  of  the  German  romantic  movement, 
endeavouring  by  an  obscure  and  allusive  style  to  persuade  himself 
and  his  readers  that  he  understands  matters  which  are  really 
altogether  out  of  his  ken,  Mr.  Carlyle  throws  himself  straight 
upon  the  uninstructed  popular  consciousness  he  imagines  him- 
self to  be  addressing,  and  makes  plain  to  it,  in  language  that 
no  educated  person  can  fail  to  understand,  what  Romanticism 
aud  German  idealist  philosophy  as  a  whole  are  driving  at. 
He  doe3  not  need  to  clear  his  own  mind  in  the  process. 
That  has  been  loug  ago  cleared  and  illuminated  by  the  same  order 
of  beliefs  which  had  inspired  Novalis  and  Herder,  and  in  describing 
the  Romantic  or  the  Idealist  point  of  view,  Mr.  Carlyle  is  describ- 
ing intellectual  processes  through  which  he  has  himself  passed  and 
himself  issued  into  light.  Sympathy,  however,  cau  be  very  well  dis- 
pensed with  in  a  guide  if  he  makes  it  plain  that  he  possesses  sufficient 
intellectual  power  to  secure  a  true  apprehension  of  the  thing  viewed 
without  it.  Or,instead  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy,  we  may  have  the 
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imulus  of  opposition,  and  clearness  may  result  from  the  endeavour 
i  contrast  opposing  views.  But  Mr.  Japp  satisfies  none  of  these 
iree  conditions.  He  has  neither  the  infectious  illuminating 
•mpathy  of  the  believer,  nor  the  intellectual  grasp  which  might 
rve  as  a  substitute.  Nor  has  #he  any  analytic  force  of  dis- 
ilief  and  criticism,  whereby  to  sharpen  his  adversaries'  points 
.-air.st  his  own.  In  fact,  the  book  is  as  little  positive  as  may  be. 
:s  mere  length  is  an  index  of  weakness.  One  paragraph  of 
arlyle's  will  convey  more  to  a  reader  asking  what  Herder  and 
ieck  and  Novalis  really  meant  than  a  hundred  of  Mr.  Japp"s 
aborate  and  closely-printed  pages. 

The  readers  whom  these  essays  may  attract  will  probably  turn 
rst  to  that  on  Goethe.  For,  in  the  first  place,  everybody 
aagines  himself  to  know  something  about  Goethe ;  and,  in  the 
»xt,  there  is  much  recent  German  work  on  Goethe  which  remains 
ill  to  be  summed  up  in  English,  and  a  fresh  article  on  him,  after 
1  that  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
drty  years,  has  no  raison  d'etre  at  all  unless  it  has  either  new 
formation  [or  new  points  of  view  to  offer.  Mr.  Japp  cannot 
irtainly  lay  claim  to  new  information.  Of  a  whole  modern 
ction  of  German  books  on  Goethe  Mr.  Japp  appears  to  have 
ade  little  or  no  use.  Nor  was  it  his  object  apparently  to 
liow  anything  about  them.  His  object  was  to  present  what 
I  supposes  to  be  a  new  point  of  view,  in  much  danger  of 
•ing  lost  sight  of.  His  thesis  appears  to  be  that  Goethe  person- 
ily  and  as  a  writer  was  so  morally  corrupt  that  his  fame  never 
uld  have  grown  and  flourished  as  it  has  done  unless  it  had  been 
st  of  all  fostered  by  a  degenerate  society  and  then  spread  in  a 
generate  world.  Mr.  Carlyle,  Lewes,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  are  re- 
esented  as  conspiring  to  force  upon  a  moral  English  public  a  man 
lose  genius  was  no  doubt  great,  but  whose  life  and  views  on  certain 
bjects  were  such  that  they  oujrht  for  ever  to  interpose  between 
is  genius  and  its  natural  effect  upon  mankind.  Mr.  Japp  feels 
lied  upon  to  protest,  and  to  drag  forth  passages  from  Gotthe's 
a  and  writings  in  order  to  fortify  his  own  position,  that  Goethe 
is  not,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  or  Mr.  Arnold  has  imagined,  a  moralizing 
d  enlightening  influence  in  spite  of  all  the  blemishes  both  per- 
ral  and  literary,  of  which  they  were  quite  as  well  aware  as  Mr. 
pp,  but  that  he  was  at  once  odious  as  a  man  and  corrupting  as  an 
;ist.  For  his  officiousness  in  collecting  and  commenting  upon  these 
)resaid  passages  no  reader  will  feel  much  inclined  to  thank  him, 
r  will  it  contribute  to  the  general  circulation  of  his  book.  No 
e  of  criticism  can  well  be  more  barren  or  more  futile  than  this, 
there  really  nothing  to  be  got  out  of  Goethe  but  the  doctrine, 
ire  or  less  sensually  embodied,  of  the  Wahherwandschaften  ?  Is 
s  his  only  or  his  chief  content  ?  Is  this  what  people  mean 
en  they  place  Goethe  in  the  forefront  of  the  intellectual  forces 
our  day P  Mr.  Japp  would  complacently  say  yes.  lie  traces 
s  doctrine  of  elective  affinities  through  the  majority  of  English 
?els,  sees  it  strong  in  George  Eliot  and  triumphant  in — Ouida ! 
t  the  majority  of  cultivated  readers  will  turn  away  contemptu- 
ily  from  the  question.  Such  an  influence  as  Goethe  has  exer- 
id  upon  the  finest  minds  in  Europe  is  not  to  be  so  explained, 
1  to  dwell  exclusively  upon  that  side  of  it  which  .Mr.  Japp  has 
isen  for  consideration  is  only  to  put  oneself  out  of  court  as  a 
tic.    How  far  the  endeavour  to  save  society  from  Goethe  has 

Mr.  Japp  from  all  ordinary  standards  of  literary  good  taste 
v  be  judged  from  the  following  extraordinary  passage  (the 

ics  arc  ours)  : — 

Hioutjh  he  had  bttn  a  prince  of  (lie  blood  or  a  reigning  monarch  uniting  to 
high  petition  all  t Im  glory  ofthe  genius  that  was  his,  Mill  wc  should  turn 
iy  iron  liim  with  the  -amcscn-e  of  something  inexplicably  coarse,  gross, 
sensual,  deeply  todeHsale  in  the  grain  of  him — something  at  once  pru-  ! 
it  nn<l  callow,  input  ions  to  many  of  the  loftier  strains  of  sentiment  and 
-respect  ;  and  we  should  Imce  written  precisely  a§  we  now  do,  were  he  ititt 

e  to  pit  hi*  patronogt  ami  Ins  p„ucr  agaiail  us  for  such  words. 

s  is  courageous,  indeed,  though  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
v  Goethe's  resurrection  to  life  and  royalty  could  affect  My. 
jp's  moral  judgment  of  his  works.  If  the  royalty  were  a 
ilty  of  the  Frederick  the  Great  order,  no  doubt  such  writing  as 

Japt)  has  allowed  himself  might  be  n  little  risky  ;  b  M  it'  neat 
f  look  at  a  king,  an  indignant  critic  may  at  least  "  turn  away  " 
bout  too  much  heroism.  Altogether  there  is  something  irre- 
ibly  ludicrous  in  Mr.  Japp's  treatment  of  Goethe.     .Much  of 

it  he  hti  U  undeniably  true,  and  his  rem  ...   upon  tl  pa  rate 

res  of  Goethe's  development  nr.:  olten  acute,  i ,  far  as  bis  Ger- 
tized  stylo  will  allow;  but  the  s ■;lf-itiiportiincf,  the-  I'm    in.  , 

one-sidednesi  of  the  whole  are  so  amusing  that  all  serious 
res-ion  is  finally  lost  in  laughter,  and  we  forgive  Mr. 
]i  lot  what  has  evidently  afforded  bin  so  muclj  occupation  and 
If. 

here  is  a  great  deal  of  purely  biographical  Interest  In  *  una  of 
1 remaining  articles.  The  essay  on  Jessing  is  full,  ami  shows 
ling;  while  that  on  Winckeloasn  isappat  nth  a  useful  sum* 
y  of  Carl  Justi's  exhaustive  biography,  VVe  have  hi  oj  I  much, 
'ever,  both  of  I,<  <-i;i;r  nnd  of  Winckclmaiiii  of  lute  fears:  and 
Japp's  p  >w' r  a.  ,i  l)i  i.'iii|,|ief  d<.ei  i,., i  ,  •  ,  |  to' giving  us 
■  lights  upon  the  critical  or  philosophical  petitions  of  these 

great  men.  When  he  crimes  to  tn!!,  it|,  ,•  •],.  ...  |,  .  „M 
■e  is  nothing  but  weariness  for  the  ..  i«Vr,  wh  »  I'.'el  that, 
iu  Leasing  s  Laocoon,  whatever  he  its  positiro  merits  or  de- 
it*,  is  at  least  an  exquisitely  clear  and  intelligible  pieco  of 
ing,  Mr.  Japp's  criticisms  on  it  and  enden tours  to  okar  up 
kt  he  calls  its  topical  inconsistencies  are  fragine  tarinen  and 

herenco  itself.    So  with  VVinckolniai  n  s  Hi  iu,  i  ,,;  (,,,  \  .1,1. 

Japp  makes  a  great  ninny  remarks  upon  it  winch,  )(, 


gregate,  convey  little  or  nothing  to  the  reader ;  while  the  real  sig- 
nificance of  the  book,  its  place  in  the  history  of  art  criticism,  of 
the  art-spirit  itself,  are  left  untouched  and  uncomprehended.  He 
is  content  to  quote  second-rate  and  clumsily  translated  criticism 
such  as  this  of  Hettner's — "  He  presented  to  the  intelligence  once 
more  clear  and  complete,  as  with  the  gracious  demand  of  divine 
forms,  the  eternal  beauty  of  the  Greek  art,  which  had  been  per- 
ceived only  as  by  the  eyes  of  men  awakening  out  of  dim  dreams  " 
— when  there  was  lying  close  to  his  hand  in  English  judgments 
so  adequate  and  so  finely  expressed  as  those  in  Mr.  Pater's  well- 
known  essay.  Mr.  Pater,  however,  belongs  to  what  Mr.  Japp  calls 
the  "art  pour  art "  school,  and  is  therefore  discredited  in  his  eyes. 
He  might,  however,  have  so  far  yielded  as  to  take  a  hint  from  Mr. 
Pater  in  his  treatment  of  the  relations  between  Goethe  and 
Winckelmann.  Mr.  Japp  seems  to  have  altogether  missed  the 
importance  of  these  relations ;  and  yet  "  the  aim  of  a  right  criti- 
cism is  to  place  Winckelmann  in  an  intellectual  perspective  of 
which  Goethe  is  the  foreground.  For,  after  all,  he  is  infinitely 
less  than  Goethe  ;  it  is  chiefly  because  at  certain  points  he  comes 
in  contact  with  Goethe  that  criticism  entertains  consideration, 
of  him."' 

For  the  rest,  it  may  be  said  that  the  article  on  Moses  Mendels- 
sohn is  the  best  that  Mr.  Japp  has  done.  It  does  not 
provoke  disadvantageous  comparisons  ;  it  is  well  filled  with  facts  ; 
it  tells  an  interesting  story  fairly  well  ;  and  Mendelssohn's  place 
in  the  history  of  Jewish  thought  has  been  appreciated.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  essay  on  Novalis  is  perhaps  the  worst.  It  is  avowedly 
intended  as  a  polemic  against  Mr.  Carlyle,  who,  according  to  Mr. 
Japp,  has  dwelt  too  much  on  the  mysticism  of  Novalis,  and  too 
little  on  his  "dutiful  practicality."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  by  no  means  neglected  this  side,  but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  critic,  he  has  spent  his  strength  on  what  was 
really  important  and  distinctive  in  Novalis — his  religious  imagi- 
nativeness. Nor  is  Mr.  Japp's  account  of  Novalis  wanting  in  in- 
sight only ;  as  a  mere  catalogue  of  his  works  it  is  extremely  de- 
ficient. As  for  the  translated  maxims,  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  unintelligible  until  they  are  compared  with  the  German.  What, 
for  example,  is  a  "  genuine  canonical  man  "  ?  and  why  must  his  life 
be  "  throughout  symbolical  "  ?  Many,  again,  seem  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  Mr.  Carlyle's  rendering,  and  spoilt  in  the  borrow- 
ing. But  if  we  were  to  dwell  upon  details  our  task  would  be  endless. 
Mr.  Japp  makes  an  apology  in  the  preface  for  the  misprints  of 
which  he  dimly  suspects  the  number ;  and  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  apology  is  sorely  needed.  If  any  "  society  journal  "  chose 
to  start  a  series  of  German  puzzles  for  the  amusement  of  its 
readers,  it  could  not  do  better  than  quote  Mr.  Japp's  German 
extracts  and  ask  for  the  correction  of  them.  Sometimes,  again, 
the  translation  is  truly  amazing,  as  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  preface  to  Herder's  Volhslicdcr : — 

Homer,  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  I  see  your  shadows  still  moving  before  me  in 
the  islands,  blessing  the  multitudes,  and  hear  the  echo  and  re-echo  of  your 
songs  as  I  feel  your  presence  and  your  power  in  my  land  and  my  language. 

The  German,  literally  translated,  yields  the  following  very  dif- 
ferent result : — 

Homer,  Ilesiod,  Orpheus  I  see  your  shadows  there  before  me,  amid  the 
multitude  upon  the  islands  of  the  lilesscd,  and  hear  the  echo  of  your  songs  ; 
but  slop  from  you  to  my  land  and  my  speech  is  wanting  [mir  fchlt  das 
Sclfift  vun  each  in  liuut  Land  und  mane  Sprache]. 


TF.XTS,  TRANSLATIONS,  AND  CLASSICAL  AIDS.* 

Willi  Mr.  Taylor's  happy  researches  in  somo  parts  of  Ovid 
wo  have  bad  favourable  experience  in  his  Ilugby  days, 
and  wo  are  glad  to  see  him  adding  to  and  utilizing  his  handy 
book  at  Kelly  College.  His  work  presents  the  due  amount 
of  necessary  elucidation,  and  puts  the  gist  of  all  that  is  contained 
in  the  text  clearly  before  the  tiro.  Among  the  later  sections,  for 
instance,  is  the  "Story  of  the  Tuscan  Mariners,"  transformed,  as 
.Milton  lings  in  Cbm  US,  On  Circe's  Island;  as  woll  as  the  graphic 
passage  about  the  Calidonian  Hoar-Hunt.  The  first  passage  is 
obviously  borrowed  by  Ovid  from  tie-  Seventh  Homeric  Hymn, 
where  Tuscan  sailors  take  Dionysus  for  a  king's  son,  and  carry 
him  oil'  in  their  vi  <>1  in  hope  nf  ransom.  The  helmsman  atono 
protests  against  the  wrong,  and  thus  escapes  the  penalty  and 
liaiisforiiiation  which  b-lnlli  tin-  lest.  It  is  he  who  is  tho  spokes- 
man of  the  Metamorphose,  and  tolls  how  be  was  born  and  bred  a 

•  Btontm/i      OwUL   In  Hexameter Versa,   By  It.  w.  Taylor,  M.A. 

Read-Master,  "t  K-iiy  Coliegs,  Tavistock,  London,  Oxford,  sad  Cambridge: 
BivlogUu*.    1 812 1. 

Phmdnuft  Fablet,  Translated  from  the.  Latin.  Hy  John  Bark's 
UiiMiu  :  M.  II.  (.ill.  ion. 

Latin  and  Gmk  I  "■<•  IVsBMnsfJaM  Ily  Charles  Ilonald  Maclean,  M.A. 
Loud,  .n  :  (  '.  Kigali  I  'on I  U  Co.  1880. 

The  Btginn*r*»  Latin  l.m  i/h  Book,  Ity  Rev.  C.  IhsrwUI  Dawc,  H.A., 
!.<••  tun  r  SOd  Assistant  Chap]  tin,  Bt.  Mark  * College.  London,  Oxford,  nnd 
Cambridge  :  liivitigtoiia.  1880. 

Qrmi  ffsnWmnW  MiMtUammm  ttmtnm  fir  Translation  into  <;,trk 
I'niT.    Ily  t;.  (J.  Jcrram,  51. A.,  formerly  hoholnr  of  Trinity  College, 

Oxford. 

Thr  Clasiirs  fur  tin  .'/.     m  ■  on  /■  pitumc  of  principal  (Irrrh  unit  l.ntm 

Author:   By  Henry  Urvy,  *&  he.   Londoatl  (irifllth  At  Knrrnn.  i88i. 

Thr  Story  Mf  AthiUte,  Edit"d.  with  NoUs  and  Introduction  by  th» 
Into  .I'.hti  Ifenry  Pratt,  M.A.  lo  How  of  Trinity  Collcga,  Cambridge,  nnd 
Walter  Leaf,  M.A.,  rsllea  Iiinity  College,  Cambridge.  London: 
Marinillan  ft  Co.  i83o. 
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fisher,  but  found  it  well  to  supplement  this  solitary  and  slow  calling 

by  Steering  nnd  star-gazing,  and  so 

Mox  ego  ne  scopulis  lurrercm  Btmper  in  islem, 

Addldlci  regimen  doxtia  modcrante  carina 

Fleeter*,  et  Dlenlsa  ridtu  pluviale  capclhe. — III.  392-4. 

In  discriminating  the  course  of  the  mutiny  Mr.  Taylor  makes  all 
clear  as  to  the  functions  of  the  rebel  crew  and  the  capture,  against  ( ho 
will  of  Aerates  the  steersman,  of  the  girl-faced  Bacchus  in  disguise. 
Acrctes  is  overpowered  by  the  rebels,  of  whom  Ly cabas  is  the  fiercest, 
;md,  narrowly  escaping  from  buing  thrown  overboard,  lias  to  resign 
the  helm  and  forsake  bis  own  and  Bacehus's  intent  to  steer  for  Naxos. 
Alongside  of  Lycabas  figure  Dictys,  tho  clover  topsail  bestrider  (35), 
"  quo  non  alius  conscendere  gummas  Ocyor  antennas,  prensoquo 
rudente  relabi,"  who  was  expert  "  at  sliding  down  by  the  ropes  " ; 
or  he 

qui  rcquiemque  modumque 
Voce  dabat  remis  animorum  hortator  Epopeus  (33)  ; 

where  Mr.  Taylor  shows  that  the  functions  of  boatswain,  who 
by  voice  or  flute  gave  the  time  to  the  rowers,  were  those 
of  KfXfiKTTrjs.  We  may  note  that  this  adaptation  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses for  schoolboys  is  tho  very  place  to  find  illustration  meet 
of  such  figures  as  "  metonomy  "  or  "  transfer  of  names  " — e.g.  in 
xviii.  41,  where  "  pinus"  the  timber  is  put  for  the  ship  as  we  used 
"  steel"  for  "  sword,"  or  "  copper  "  for  "  caldron."  Another  of  its 
good  points  is  the  good  and  apt  citation  of  parallels  for  every 
memorable  passage. 

To  turn  to  fables,  we  know  from  the  title  of  Fhre- 
drus's  work  that  the  Fabulist  was  manumitted  by  Augustus. 
It  ran  Phcedri  Aug.  Liberti  Fabularum  Aisopiarum  Libri  V.,  and 
be  is  believed  to  have  composed  them  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  iu 
Rome,  where  be  learnt  Latin,  and  it  is  inferred  that  he  wrote  the 
prologue  to  Eutychus  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  From  himself 
we  gather  that  he  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  was  one  whom, 
speaking  in  poetic  style,  "  Pierio  mater  enixa  est  jugo,"  Book  iii., 
Prol.  16-7.  His  sufferings  at  Rome  are  shown  from  internal  evidence 
to  have  been  caused  by  a  relentless  persecutor,  Sejanus,  until  after 
whose  death  he  is  assumed  not  to  have  published.  The  nature  of 
bis  debt  to  yEsop  is  somewhat  discrepancy  stated  in  different 
prologues.  That  to  Boole  i.  states  the  Fables  as  yEsop's  matter 
turned  into  Iambics,  and  adds  that  their  scope  was  to  amuse  and 
instruct.  Prologue  to  Book  ii.  intimates  a  freer  handling  of  yEsop's 
material.  In  Prol.  to  Book  iii.  he  still  quotes  yEsop  as  his 
model.  There  is  no  prologue  to  Book  iv.,  and  in  that  to  Book  v. 
lie  says  be  has  often  used  yEsop's  name  only  to  recommend  his 
verses.  It  is  plain  that  many  of  Phajdrus's  fables  are  not  /Esopic, 
.as  they  relate  to  much  later  historic  matter  (see  v.  1,  iii. 
10).  Written  in  iambic  verse,  the  fables  which  come  to  us  as 
Phredrus's  are  pure  in  their  Latin,  precise,  elegaut,  and  simple. 
They  show  him  to  have  been  desirous  of  fame,  and  sensitive 
•of  detraction.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  the  fabulist 
Phaodrus  who  is  alluded  to  iii.  20,  v.  3  of  Martial's  Epigrams, 
"  An  ajmulatur  improbi  jocos  Phaodri,-'  where  the  epithet 
"  naughty  "  imputes  loose  stories  to  this  writer.  The  fables  of 
Phaedrus  were  buried  long  in  the  library  of  St.  Reini  at  Pheims, 
an/i  at  last  published  by  Peter  Pithou,  a  Frenchman,  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  We  cannot  see  any  superiority  to  the 
Torsions  of  Christopher  Smart  and  others  in  Mr.  John  Burke's 
long-drawn-out  version,  as  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  will  com- 
pare Fable  VII.  of  the  first  book  with  its  original,  "The  Fox  and 
the  Mask,"  "Personam  Tragicam,"  &c. :  — 

A  fox  once  found  a  mask  an  actor  lost 
•  As  over  fields  with  careless  steps  she  crost. 

"  Doubtless  'tis  fine,"  she  said,  "its  beauty  gains 
My  admiration  ;  but  it  has  no  brains." 
This  is  for  those  to  whom  chance  doth  dispense 
All  the  good  gifts,  excepting  common  sense. 

Smart's  rendering  is  beyond  question  briefer,  brighter,  and  better, 
■eg.  1— 

A  Fox  beheld  a  Mask — "O  rare 

"  The  Headpiece — it  but  brains  were  there  !  " 

This  holds — whenever  the  fates  dispense 

Pomp,  power,  and  everything  but  sense. — Chr.  Smart. 

Mr.  Charles  Donald  Maclean's  graceful  prolusions  to  his  fellow- 
Salopians  are  worthy  of  those  to  whom  they  are  dedicated,  as  also 
of  the  classic  press  to  which  they  are  confided.  We  could  select 
choice  samples  of  elegiac,  hexameter,  alcaic,  sapphic  verse,  worthy 
to  serve  as  models  hard  to  match,  to  say  nothing  of  some  nino  or 
ten  exercises  in  Creek  iambics.  But  in  a  group  of  booklets  of  this 
kind,  it  is  length,  or  rather  brevity,  that  helps  a  reviewer's  choice, 
and,  therefore,  we  transcribe  from  p.  5  the  elegiacs  which  fitly 
represent  Goldsmith's  song,  "  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to 
folly":— 

Cesserit  intactum  si  quando  femina  noinen, 
Nescia  proh  facinus  fallere  posse  viros, 

Carmine  quo  tandem  possis  lenirc  dolorcm  ? 
Flebile  qua  valeas  arte  luissc  malum  ? 

Unica  qua;  culpam  possit  velasse  pudendam, 

Et  ninns  intelix  occuluisse  nefas, 
Consci.iquc  infido  cnicict  qua;  pectora  amanti 

Sulficit  ars  i!li,  suilicit  una,  Bad 

"We  may  adl  an  epigram  of  Ilerrick  on  poet  Frat : — 
Prat  he  wr.tes  satyres  ;  but  heroin's  the  fault, 
In  no  one  satyre  there's  a  mite  of  salt. 

Scribit  Aper  satyras.    Sed  Apcr  culpindus  in  hoc  est, 
Quod  est  in  satyris  mica  vel  una  salis. 

Tje  circulation  of  such  neat  translations  should  evince  a 
time  coming  for  model  composition. 


The  throe  books  next  following  differ  more  in  calibre  than  in 
plan.  All  aim  at  realizing  the  maxim  which  Mr.  Sherwill  Dawe 
propounds — namely,  "  Repetez  sans  cesse  " ;  aud  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  tho  grand  secret  for  beginners  ia  a  perpetual  testing 
of  knowledge  by  practice,  a  perpetual  ringing  the  changes  betwixt 
accidence  and  exercises.  Each  of  the  latter  consists  of  four  sec- 
tions— namely,  A.,  work  to  be  prepared  for  next  day's  lesson  ia 
writing;  B.,  exercises  in  the  accidence  prepared  for  oral  practice; 
C.  and  1).,  sentences  for  translation,  whether  written  or  oral.  This 
exercise-book  seems  adapted  for  tho  class  of  boginneis  for  whom  it 
is  designed  by  its  sound  and  simple  tables  of  case-endings,  verbs, 
vocabularies,  &c. 

Mr.  .Terrain's  Grace  Iteddenda  is  designed  rather  for  practice 
in  translating  English  into  Creek  than  for  instruction  ;  to  supple- 
ment, not  to  supersede,  other  manuals.    It  represents  a  collection 
of  chief  constructions,  without  rule  or  reference,  for  vivd  voce  or 
paper  work,  prepared  or  oil-hand  on  tho  pupil's  part.    A  hundred 
sentences  or  so  illustrate  the  simple  sentence,  and  with  the  help 
of  a  few  notes  run  easily  into  Creek.    These  represent  Part  1. 
Part  II.  on  tho  compound  sentence  presupposes  a  knowledge  of 
ordinary  idioms  ;  Part  III.  forms  a  helpful  introduction  to  con- 
tinuous Creek  prose.    Phrases  printed  in  italics  direct  the  learner 
to  differences  of  idiom,  though  sparingly  rs  the  book  advances. 
Much  stress,  too,  is  laid,  and  justly,  on  a  serviceable  vocabulary. 
A  good  sample  of  Mr.  Jerram's  sentences   from  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  may  be  tested  by  comparing  pp.  19-21  with  the  Creek 
author  himself.     But   Dr.  John  Williams   White  works  out  1 
this  problem  with  most  entirety  in  his  series  of  first  lessons  in  I 
Greek  adapted  to  Godwin's  Greek  Grammar,  and  designed  as  a  j 
threshold  to  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  I.-1V.    Avoiding  too  I 
much  of  formal  grammar  along  with  the  opposite  extreme  of  slip-  I 
shod  and  ill-based  carelessness,  he  pursues  a  middle  course,  and  . 
makes  each  detached  sentence  from  Xenophon  serve  as  a  drill  not  1 
only  on  forms,  but  also  in  syntax,  with  a  complete  and  careful  J 
armoury  of  memorial  footnotes.    It  is  vain  iu  our  present  space  J 
to  enumerate  the  features  which  give  Dr.  White's  book  a  superi-  * 
ority  as  a  full  and  sullicient  text-book  over  the  two  foregoing.  We  ' 
can  but  say  that  in  the  matter  of  excellence  of  vocabularies,  no  1 
less  than  in  distinct  and  bold  print,  it  bids  fair  to  win  its  way  into  \ 
the  favour  of  enlightened  teachers. 

Mr.  Grey's  Classics  for  the  Million  is  a  work  of  no  originality  , 
or  research,  though  haply  a  sufficient  epitome  for  the  use  of  the 
unlettered.  Taking  tho  double  series  of  Ancient  Classics  for  I 
English  Readers,  aud  testing  each  volume  of  it  side  by  side  with  fl 
his  compendium,  we  gather  an  impression  of  considerable  drudgery  I 
to  little  profit,  though  here  aud  there  a  little  fugitive  amusement.  1 

It  is  a  welcome  task,  albeit  space-restricted,  which  we  hail  in  ■ 
our  final  notice,  the  so-called  Story  of  Achilles,  from  the  Iliad.  M 
This,  as  we  are  reminded  in  its  preface  by  Mr.  Leaf,  is  the  oil'-H 
spring  of  a  suggestion  of  the  subtle  De  Quiucey  in  his  Homer  andB 
the  Homeridee,  that  the  line3  of  an  Achilleis  might  be  gathered  1 
and  interwoven  from  the  Iliad  with  perfect  regard  .to  the  unity  of  ■ 
a  beautiful  whole.    Mr.  Grote's  subsequent  dogma  on  the  subject  I 
has  to  be  disconnected  with  any  such  special  subject,  or  the  name  J 
Achilleis  might  mislead ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  a  happy  under-  I 
taking  of  Mr.  Leafs,  to  weave  into  a  connected  whole  the 
twelve  books  contained  in  this  edition,  and  consisting  of  the  First,  i 
the  Ninth,  the  Eleventh,  the  Sixteenth,  and  the  remaining  books 
consecutively.    We  have  to  deplore  the  I033  of  Mr.  Pratt,  the 
proposed  editor,  but  perhaps  no  one  is  more  competent  to  carry  on 
his  work  than  Mr.  Loaf,  who  promises,  when  the  present  task  is 
fulfilled,  another  and  completer  edition  of  the  whole  Iliad  on  a 
larger  scale.    The  present  volume  has  the  advantage  of  references 
to  Auteurieth's  Homeric  Dictionary,  translated  by  Dr.  Keep,  and  J 
avails  itself  of  La  Roche's  text,  and  {inter  alia)  Ebeling's  un-B 
finished  lexicon. 

We  are  led  to  draw  our  criticisms  from  the  Eleventh  Book  of 
the  Iliad,  as  a  part  of  the  Achilleis,  inasmuch  as  its  annotations! 
throw  some  collateral  light  on  the  speculation  which  Sir  George 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Grote  solved  adversely  to  Lord  Macaulay,  whether 
Homer  represents  his  heroes  as  riding.    The  famous  book  whicflW 
affords  light  on  the  topic  is  the  Teuth,  where  Diomed  and  UlyssesB 
are  conceived  as  one  sitting,  the  other  driving  in  the  dtypos.  IaB 
the  Eleventh  Book,  however,  where  in  the  former  part  there  isV 
ample  illustration  of  Agamemnon's  prowess,  we  come  upon  the 
manner  of  fighting  which  Priam's  sons,  Antiphus  and  Isu3,  as  also 
Peisander  and  Hippolochus,  sons  of  Antimachus,  used;  and  in  a 
valuable  note  on  v.  94,  upon  t£  in-nav  KartirdXpevos,  it  is  made 
plain  that  imroi  is  very  frequently  (to  say  the  least)  in  the  Iliad 
synonymous  with  dtypoi.    It  is  of  the  sons  of  l'riam,  Isus  and 
Antiphus,  in  v.  100,  when  laid  low,  that  Homer  says,  koi  roit 
fiiv  \iirev  audi    tlva£   dv5po>v  'Ayapip.viau   o'Tijdeo'i  7rap<paivovTaff 
«r«  TTepldvo-f  xiT"vas  j  au0-  uero  we  note  an  original  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Leaf,  that  there  may  be  in  the  words  an  ironical 
allusion  to  the  common  phrase  TcCxto-i  Trapcpaivuvras,  "shining  I 
with   ba'e  breasts    instead    of   with  cuirasses,-'  and  a  con-  V 
current  allusion  to  the  fair  skin  of  youth.    Our  only  demur 
is  whether  this  be  not  a  too  early  and  comic  touch  of  jrapa  j 
-rpotrboKuiv,  though  it  is  very  ingenious.     This  i3  one  of  the^best  I 
of  Macniidan's  School  Class  Books. 
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IN  LUCK'S  WAY.* 

22V  Luck's  Way  is  a  light  and  somewhat  inconsecutive  sport- 
ing novel,  with  a  love  story  cropping  up  through  it  here 
and  there.  The  love  seems  to  be  thrown  iu  as  an  indispens- 
able sacrifice  to  the  exigencies  of  fiction,  though  the  author  might 
bave  made  more  of  it  with  advantage,  as  he  dashes  iu  his  love 
scenes  prettily.  In  sporting  matters,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
thoroughly  in  his  element ;  he  lingers  fondly  about  paddocks  and 
training-stables  ;  he  dilates  on  race-meetings  and  the  excitements 
of  the  course ;  and  seeks  his  sensations  in  speculation  on  forth- 
coming "  events  "  and  the  intrigues  and  counterplots  of  the  betting 
ring.  It  is  entirely  a  man's  book  ;  but  many  of  the  chapters  are 
amusing  reading,  and  the  author  is  generally  lively.  Unfortunately 
he  is  unconscionably  and  gratuitously  diffuse  ;  and  the  story,  so  far 
as  there  is  a  story ,"might  have  easily  been  compressed  into  a  single 
■volume.  Nowhere  is  he  more  prolix  than  with  some  of  his 
humorous  characters,  though  he  is  far  from  being  devoid  of 
humour.  There  is  a  certain  Mr.  Abraham  Emmet,  for  example, 
who  figures  most  prominently  in  the  broad  comedy  parts.  Mr. 
Emmet  is  the  sporting  landlord  of  a  snug  little  rural  inn  greatly 
in  repute  among  local  sporting  men.  It  has  flourished  long  under 
the  sign  of  the  "  Bumblekite  Pie,"  and  is  so  named,  as  we  have 
reason  to  believe,  after  a  popular  Yorkshire  delicacy.  Emmet 
is  rather  happily  conceived.  He  ha3  a  jovial  visage  and  a 
shrewd  wit ;  but  while  he  i3  a  landlord  by  profession,  he  is  a 
■quack  doctor  for  his  pleasure,  and  goes  botanizing  in  the  hedge- 
rows in  his  leisure  moments.  "The  humour  of  it,"  as  Nym  would 
aay,  is  that  he  prides  himself  on  the  possession  of  a  sovereign 
specific  in  the  shape  of  a  vile  decoction  of  simples,  which  he  is 
perpetually  pressingon  his  friends  and  even  on  casual  acquaintances. 
The  joke,  to  a  certain  point,  is  a  good  one  ;  as  when  we  hear  of 
his  poisoning  a  wealthy  aunt  of  his  wife's  with  a  cup  of  his 
i  most  abominable  mixture,  sacrificing  thereby  their  fair  hopes  of 
her  succession.  On  another  occasion,  a  knowing  jockey  bends 
Abraham  to  his  purposes,  by  flattering  his  medical  vanity  and 
actually  swallowing  his  doses.  But  the  joke  is  mercilessly  ridden 
to  death,  and  all  the  more  so  that  Abraham  is  irrepressibly 
garrulous  when  fairly  mounted  on  his  favourite  hobby.  And 
although  the  sketches  of  individuals  are  tolerably  true  to  nature, 
allowing  for  a  certain  caricaturing  and  over-colouring,  there  is 
much  that  is  fanciful  in  their  combinations.  The  Turf,  in  one 
respect,  is  like  the  proverbial  misery  ;  it  makes  its  votaries  familiar 
with  strange  companions.  Bat  Mr.  Webber  carries  social  incon- 
gruities rather  far.  His  hero,  Mr.  Mark  Winstanley,  is  intended 
to  be  emphatically  a  gentleman  ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  a  gentleman  in 
manners  and  feelings,  though,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
United  States,  he  has  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  adopted 
country.  We  should  scarcely  have  supposed  that  he  would  have 
appreciated  the  facetious  familiarity  of  one  Mr.  Gimble,  the  sport- 
ing clerk  of  his  family  lawyers;  for,  thougli  Mr.  Gimble  is  made 
entertaining  enough,  he  is  of  the  class  of  light-hearted  youths  who 
are  the  ornaments  of  popular  music-halls.  Nor  should  we  have 
expected  either  to  find  Mr.  "Winstanley 's  worthy  trainer  hospi- 
tably urging  his  employer  as  a  matter  of  course  to  take  a  share 
of  the  domestic  dinner  sum  f<:^>n,  or  to  see  Mr.  Winstanley 
hobnobbing  with  a  rough-mannered  bookmaker,  visiting  that 
gentleman  at  his  private  residence,  and  flattering  him  by  admiring 
his  collection  of  paintings.  It  is  even  more  astonishing  to  know 
that  Mr.  Gimble  enjoys  the  unreserved  confidence  of  a  firm  of 
steadygoing  men  of  business.  Tor  Messrs.  Bertie  and  Stent  are 
fully  aware  that  the  scapegrace  is  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  racing; 
and  is  in  the  habit  of  "  putting  on  his  money  "  so  freely,  that  even 
the  sporting  Mr.  Winstanley  deems  it  advisable  to  give  his  young 
acquaintance  a  hint  on  the  subject.  Wo  may  add  that  .Mr.  Webber, 
and  not  perhaps  unwisely,  bus  made  very  obvious  efforts  to  utilize 
accidental  stores  of  local  knowledge  in  laying  the  lubetructurei  of 
his  story.  For  there  is  no  special  reason  why  Mr.  Winstanley 
should  bo  introduced  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  thrilling 
adventure  in  the  Channel  Islands,  where  be  and  a  cheery  Koli  -niiiui 
artist,  who  happens  to  know  his  family,  are  caught  and  nearly  cut 
oil'  by  the  rising  tide.  As  tlie  incident  occurs  in  the  opening 
chapter,  we  need  hardly  say  that  they  escape  the  melancholy  fate 
of  the  hero  in  Victor  Hugo's  TrttvailltUrt  tic  la  Met:  The 
episode  leads  on  to  pome  amusing  studies  of  the  habits,  speech, 
and  eccentricities  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  Channel  Islands. 

Taking  Mark  Winstanlcy's  practical  American  training  into 
account,  it  in  almost  startling  that  he  should  be  "fooling  about  " 
in  Jersey,  when  Bmol  family  all'airs  are  demanding  his  presence 
in  Yorkshire.  He  is  ignorant,  as  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that 
his  rich  old  grandfather  lies  actually  on  a  deathbed  j  but, 
considering  that  the  .Squire  was  notoriously  iu  feeble  health  ami 
fsr  advanced  in  years,  it  seems  improbable  that  his  grandson 
should  have  deferred  his  intended  visit  to  him.  Happily, 
howover,  if  Winstanley  is  supine,  the  family  lawyers  are 
energetic  and  heartily  devoted  to  his  interest*.  It  is  tho  more 
lucky  for  him  since  they  are  not  tho  only  people  who  are  pro- 
foundly concerned  ns  to  his  movements.  Mr.  Jack  Uasplcy,  the 
old  Squire's  steward  and  sporting  factotum,  with  Mr.  Knspley's 
magnificently  beautiful  daughter  Gwendoline,  have  promptly 
started  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  guided  by  MM  rumours  ||  to 
the  probable  whereabouts  of  th')  presumptive  heir.  On  the  same 
packet  from  Southampton  th.it  r.iriie ,  the  I.'    pleys  ami  their 

•  In  l.vch'»  mn/.  By  Byron  Webber,  Author  of  Plgakla  ens'  WBkm." 
I.onuou:  Ttasley  Brothers!  iS8i. 


future  fortunes,  Mr.  Gimble  has  embarked  as  special  envoy  of  the 
lawyers.  In  the  neck  and  neck  race  between  the  rivals,  Mr. 
Gimble  wins,  having  the  more  accurate  information.  He  has  an 
interview  with  Mr.  "Winstanley,  gains  his  ear,  puts  him  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  circumstances,  and  fully  on  his  guard.  Nor  does 
Gimble's  chance  to  be  the  only  evidence  as  to  the  doubtful 
character  and  questionable  designs  of  the  Ilaspleys.  The  warn- 
ings of  the  London  lawyers  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  personal 
experiences  of  Mr.  Mercer,  the  artist,  whose  intimacy  Winstanley 
had  been  cultivating  between  high  and  low  water  mark,  and  who 
was  a  very  old  acquaintance  of  the  Ilaspleys.  So,  with  ample 
warning  and  with  much  at  stake,  we  should  have  supposed  that 
a  wide-awake  young  gentleman  like  "Winstanley  would  either  have 
given  the  syren  Gwendoline  a  wide  berth  or  have  been  effectually 
steeled  against  her  fascinations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  He  plays  with  fire  and  scorches  his  wings ;  rushes  upon 
his  fate  with  his  eyes  open  ;  and  is  victimized  in  a  barefaced 
fashion  that  makes  us  contemptuously  indignant.  Gwendoline 
and  her  unscrupulous  old  father  play  a  game  that  proves  to 
be  only  too  simple,  and  appear  for  the  time  to  have  it 
all  their  own  way.  When  Mark  has  been  dragged  clear  of  the 
toils  by  the  frank  disclosures  of  his  honest  trainer,  he  struggles 
back  into  them  of  his  own  accord.  Yet,  in  spite  of  a  weakness, 
altogether  inconsistent  with  his  conception,  and  almost  amounting 
to  idiocy,  wo  admit  that  Mr.  Webber  succeeds  in  interesting  us 
in  him.  And  the  extent  of  our  interest  may  be  measured  by  the 
irritation  we  feel  when  he  has  committed  a  crowning  act  of  folly 
on  the  eve  of  the  principal  event,  at  a  great  Northern  racing  meet- 
ing. He  owns  the  favourite,  and  winning  is  a  "  moral  " — we  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  that  the  favourites  from  the  Winstanley 
stables  are  always  sure  of  winning,  bar  accidents  or  foul  play.  He 
misdoubts  Raspley,  though  he  is  dazzled  by  Gwendoline,  and  his 
trainer,  in  whom  he  thoroughly  believes,  has  persuaded  him  to 
give  the  mount  to  a  jockey  who  may  be  trusted.  The  effect  of  the 
announcement  of  his  decision  on  Raspley,  coupled  with  most  sus- 
picious fluctuations  in  the  betting,  should  have  convinced  him 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  that  Raspley  has  been  foully  abusing 
his  confidence.  Yet  when  Gwendoline  chooses  to  exercise  her 
charms,  she  wheedles  him  out  of  his  assent  to  a  piece  of  most 
dishonourable  dealing.  He  will  not  retract  his  arrangements  as 
to  the  mount,  but  he  declares  that  his  horse  shall  be  scratched  ; 
and  we  fully  assent  to  the  indignation  of  the  backers  whom  his 
most  inexcusable  weakness  has  *'  put  in  the  deepest  of  holes."  In 
fact,  he  has  dealt  so  heavy  a  blow  to  his  reputation  as  a  straight- 
forward sportsman,  that  we  are  surprised  he  could  show  his  face 
at  subsequent  meetings  without  more  unpleasant  personal  conse- 
quences than  any  suggested  in  the  novel.  It  is  true  that  in  the  end 
he  has  his  revenge  upon  Raspley;  and,  so  far,  romantic  justice  is 
satisfied.  The  revenge  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a 
thoroughly  sporting  novel.  lie  makes  his  losses,  with  a  heavy 
payment  in  discharge  of  a  debt  of  honour  bequeathed  him  by  his 
grandfather,  the  pretext  for  a  visit  to  America  and  a  temporary- 
withdrawal  from  the  Turf.  From  America,  where  he  inherits  a 
second  fortune,  he  comes  back  with  a  string  of  famous  "flyers" 
and  a  crack  American  jockey.  Ho  lays  himself  out  chiefly  for 
the  ruin  of  Raspley,  w  ho  has  been  figuring  in  the  highest  feather 
on  the  strength  of  his  plucking  of  the  Winstanley  pigeon.  Thence- 
forward the  chief  events  in  English  racing  seem  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  a  series  of  matches  between  the  Winstanley  "  cracks  ' 
and  the  animals  from  the  Raspley  stables.  Tho  rascally  touts 
whom  Raspley  retains  in  his  pay  discharge  their  duties  but 
indifferently.  Ignoring  tho  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  Turf,  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  animals  they  have  to  beat,  Raspley  and 
bis  confederates  rule  on  tho  money  with  blind  confidence.  They 
come,  as  might  be  expected,  to  signal  grief,  and  uro  effectually 
disposed  of  in  a  couple  of  meetings.  And  when  wo  take  our  last 
look  at  the  disreputable  old  leg,  ho  has  been  landed  by  tho  ref- 
lations of  the  wheel  of  fortune  in  tho  deepest  mud  of  nu 
Epsom  racecourse,  where  bis  heartless  dau'/hlor,  Hhining  iu  tho 
social  linn  anient  n.<  a  star  of  the  stage,  is  Haunting  it  in  her  car- 
riage j  end  Winstanley,  moved  to  compassion,  is  thinking  of  reach- 
ing his  enemy  a  helping  hand. 

We  "have  seen  that  Winstanley  was  predestined  to  bo  befooled 
by  the  fair  sex.  It  was  a  happy  succession  of  mishaps  rather  than 
his  own  good  sense  or  penetration  that  saved  him  from  falling  for 
life  into  tho  clutches  of  Gwendoline  Kaspley.  And  wo  confess 
thnt,  hart  We  liol  been  let  Ho  freely  behind  the  scenes,  ho  might 
have  made  fair  excuses  lor  bis  lolly.  ( Iwendolino  might  have 
seemed  eminently  seductive  had  it  not  been  for  tho  running 
commentaries  of  tho  nuthor  on  her  conduct,  ami  for  her  closo 
confederation  with  her  scheming  father.  Shu  is  sli iliingly  hand- 
some ;  ahe  has  almost  a  genius  in  tho  art  of  dress ;  she  wears 
airs  of  winning  frankness  as  a  second  nature;  nnd,  to  crown 
nil,  sin-  is  a  finished  net  rem.  Hut,  then,  Winstiuiley  has  overt' 
reason  to  know  that,  beneath  that  enchanting  mask  of  candid 
beauty,  she  conceals  sidlishnesn,  sensuality,  ami  niter  uiiBcrupu- 
loiisness.  Ami,  moreover,  Mr.  Webber  has  put  him  m  rappmt 
enrly  in  the  story  with  n  character  in  every  respect  the  Oppo- 
site of  that  of  Mis,  Ua-pley.  Nelly  Stewart  lias  all  tho  sweet- 
ie-<  nod  fie  hie  .  of  nature  implied  ill  her  simple  mine,  nnd 
her  gentle  counter-attractions,  ncting  OH  the  al  rn  igh  t  for  ward  nml 
susceptible  young  Squire, ought  to  have  proved  an  ell'ecluul  nnli- 
doto  to  the  charms  of  the  Circe  of  the  be|  t  in^-ring.  Of  course  wo 
feel  assured  from  the  beginning  how  thing*  will  certainly  end , 

nml  when  Nelly  is  troubled  over  the  hesitating  n Italics  of  her 
admirer,  we  know  that  she  is  destined  to  i  hang ■  her  name  fWfe 
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that  of  Winstanley.  At  the  same  time  we  feel  that,  in  marrying 
her,  Winstanley  will  ho  far  moro  fortunate  than  he  deserves  to  he  ; 
and  it  is  always  unsatisfactory  when  the  hero  of  a  story  drifts  into 
fair  prospects  of  happiness,  in  place  of  attaining  t!ie:u  by  his  merits 
and  nn  exercise  of  tho  will. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  undertaking  a  memoir  of  Valentin  Conrart  (i)  MM.  Kcrvilcr 
and  de  Barlholcmy  have-  done  a  good  deed.  The  first  secre- 
tary, and,  as  far  as  any  one  man  can  he  called  so,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Academy,  the  friend  of  almost  two  generations  of  men  of 
letters,  and  himself  a  man  of  letters  of  no  mean  order,  Conrart  lias 
come  down  to  posterity  chiefly  ticketed  with  Boileau's  perfidious 
praise  of  his  silence.  Conrart  would  not  perhaps,  even  had  he  been 
a  more  audacious  and  prolific  writer,  have  ranked  with  the 
greatest  of  the  great  writers  who  illustrated  his  period ;  but  he 
deserves  no  mean  place  among  the  reformers  of  French  prose,  the 
men  who,  with  Balzac  at  their  head,  set  to  work  to  fashion,  as 
Drydeu  and  his  followers  did  in  England  somewhat  later,  a 
flexible  and  elegant  style  suitable  for  all  purposes,  and  not  so  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  individual  genius  of  the  writer  as  was  the 
case  with  the  rich  but  ill-organized  language  of  the  Renaissance. 
This  volume  comprises  an  excellent  life  of  Conrart,  diversified  by 
many  pleasant  citations  in  verse  and  prose  from  contemporary  au- 
thors, and  illustrated  by  ample  information  as  to  persons  and  things 
mentioned,  and  a  copious  collectiou  of  his  correspondence.  Both 
the  authors  have  proved  their  acquaintance  with  the  period 
already,  and  their  combined  knowledge  and  sic  ill  have  achieved  a 
very  useful  and  creditable  monograph. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Wallon's  History  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  (2),  occupied  as  it  is  with  the  very  central  period  of  the 
Terror,  covers  a  frightfully  small  space  of  time  in  proportion  to 
the  abundant  matter  with  ■which  it  deals.  By  this  time  the 
author  has  reached  the  so-called  "  grands  proces  de  Germinal," 
when  the  Revolution,  having  already  devoured  the  Girondins, 
began  to  lust  alter  its  own  thoroughbred  children.  Hebert,  the 
half-mad  fanatics  who  had  made  up  the  entity  of  the  Fire 
Duchine,  began  the  sacrifice,  and  the  turn  of  Banton  and  his 
friends  followed  next.  Owing  to  the  allection  of  the  Positivists 
for  the  Sansculotte  Mirabeau,  the  trial  of  Banton  has  of  late  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  attention  ;  but  it  is  not  superfluous  to  have 
it  treated  once  more  by  a  writer  so  able  and  so  impartial  as  M. 
Wallon.  The  third  great  fournce  of  Germinal  contained  p  irtly 
the  dregs  of  the  ll6bertist  party,  Chaumette,  the  apostate  Gobel, 
<Scc.,  and  partly  guiltless  victims  such  as  the  wife  of  Carmlle  Bes- 
moulins,  besides  innumerable  persons  who  have  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  get  themselves  lixed  in  the  general  memory.  Floreal, 
the  dower  month,  was  not  behind  in  eventfulness  :  and  its  calendar 
includes  the  death  of  Mme.  Elisabeth  and  Lavoisier,  besides  that 
proclamation  of  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  which  has  pointed  so  many  epigrams,  from  that  of  Billaud 
Varennes  downwards,  against  Robespierre.  Five  hundred  pages 
barely  suffice  M.  Wallou  for  the  history  of  these  two  months  of 
blood. 

The  last  volume  of  a  history  (3)  not  dissimilar  in  subject 
though  different  in  plan,  completes  the  work  of  its  author,  who  has 
now  been  dead  for  some  time.  The  Baron  de  Layre  appears  to 
have  executed  his  task — that  of  arranging  the  materials  of  the  late 
M.  Mortimer  Ternaux — very  well.  And  though  the  scale  of  the 
work — eight  large  volumes  for  two  years — may  appear  excessive 
for  a  book  which  has  not,  like  M.  Wallon's,  the  excuse  of  including 
an  almost  textual  reproduction  of  documents,  there  is  room  for  it 
among  the  annals  of  perhaps  the  most  eventful  period  of  modern 
history. 

The  only  objection  that  can  fairly  be  brought  against  M.  Laugel's 
work  (4)  is  that  its  major  title  is  a  little  too  ambitious.  Actually 
it  consists  of  four  separate  studies  of  persons  sufficiently  remark- 
able— Eleonore,  Princess  of  Conde  ;  Jeanne  d'Albret ;  Louise  de 
Coligny,  the  Admiral's  daughter ;  and  the  Buc  de  Bouillon,  lover 
of  Marguerite  de  Valois  and  father  of  Turenne ;  besides  an  essay 
on  the  religious  wars,  one  on  the  Swiss  regiments  in  France,  and 
others.  These  papers  are  of  real  value,  full  of  fact,  and  lucidly 
written  and  arranged.  But  they  are  memoires  pour  servir  only, 
not  a  regular  treatise  on  their  titular  subject. 

Yet  another  volume  of  scattered  semi-political  papers  of  M. 
Alphonse  Karr's  (5),  and  one  which  is  perhaps  superior  in  interest 
to  the  last  issued.  The  dates  of  these  white  pebbles  are  not  given, 
nor  are  they,  except  approximately,  traceable.  But  they  seem  to 
have  coincided  with  the  Presidency  of  M.  Thiers.  At  the  opening 
there  is  a  charming  story,  told  in  M.  Karr's  best  manner,  of  Eugene 
Belacroix's  first  appearance  at  the  Louvre,  of  the  frame  which  he 
wrought  himself  and  which  fell  to  pieces,  of  the  painter  Gros  in- 
sisting on  the  adaptation  of  a  frame  in  order  that  the  conditions  of 
exhibition  might  be  complied  with,  of  Belacroix's  gratitude,  and 
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his  unwillingness  to  accept  Gros's  invitation  to  "come  and  learn 
to  draw,"  and  of  the  older  man's  epigram  later  when  the  young 
colourist  bowed  to  his  benefactor—"  II  ne  faut  pas  settlement  sa- 
luer  les  gens ;  il  faut  apprendre  a  dessiner."  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
new  to  all  readers,  but,  as  told  here,  it  is  certainly  readable  by  all. 

Tho  inroads  recently  made  on  the  independence  of  the  French 
judicial  bench  by  Republican  impatience  of  anything  but  servile- 
partisanship  have  inspired  M.  Georges  Picot  to  write  a  learned 
and  useful  book  on  the  history  of  French  judicial  arrangements 
\  for  the  last  century  (6).    He  has  gone  regularly  through  the 
chapters  of  the  Republic,  the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  the  July 
Monarchy,  and  the  Second  Empire,  adding  some  discussion  of  the 
'  state  of  the  Bench  in  other  democratically  governed  countries, 
notably  the  United  States  and  Switzerland,  and  has  then  dealt 
!  with  the  whole  subject  of  the  organization  of  the  magistracy.  No 
impartial  critic  will  deny  that  M.  Picot's  ideal  of  a  judge  as  "  le 
libra  serviteur  de  0a  conscience  et  du  droit,  non  pas  le  soldat  d'une 
cause,"  is  the  true  one,  and  few  will  be  found  to  assert  that  the 
tendency  of  democracy  is  to  affirm  the  same  proposition. 

It  was  assuredly  a  good  thought  of  M.  Calmann-Lovy  (7)  to  issue 
in  an  album,  as  a  companion  to  that  which  recently  illustrated  the 
work  of  Cham,  some  extracts  from  the  work  of  his  greater  pre- 
decessor Gavarni.    Like  the  former,  this  book  has  a  preface  by  M. 
Ludovic  Halovy,  modest  enough  in  size  and  tenor,  and  acknow- 
ledging itself  as  chiefly  a  cento  of  what  Sainte-Beuve,  Paul  de 
St.- Victor,  the  brothers  Be  Goncourt,  and  others  have  said.  The 
book  does  not  contain  the  work  by  which  the  artist  is  best  known, 
and  which,  perhaps  unjustly,  has  frequently  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  as  a  light  censor  of  the  follies  and  fashions  of  the  times. 
The  plates  here  contained  are  taken  from  the  series  entitled  "  His- 
!  toire   de  politiquer,"    "  Thomas   Vireloque,"   "  Les  Bohemes," 
"Manieres   de  voir  des   voyageurs,"  "Les  parents  terribles." 
They  were  all,  if  we  mistake  not,  composed  after  Gavarni's- 
London  sojourn,  when  he  was  already  a  man  of  middle  age,  when 
!  the  strange  studies  or  delusions  (whichever  word  may  be  pre- 
[  ferred)  that  occupied  him  later  had  already  acquired  a  hold  on 
'  him,  and  when  a  distinct  vein  of  cynical  misanthropy  was  tho 
vein  he  chiefly  worked.    With  somewhat  less  pathos  than  "  Les 
Lorettes  vieiliies,"  "  Thomas  Vireloque  "  is  (we  have  the  pleasuro 
of  fully  agreeing  here  with  M.  Ilalevy),  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
Gavarni's  masterpiece.    The  very  first  presentment  of  the  modern 
Biogenes,  with  his  hideous  and  yet  scarcely  repulsive  mask  of  a 
face,  his  fluttering  rags,  and  his  sentiment,  "  L'homme  $a  mange 
les  moutons  comme  fait  le  loup,  et  ca  bele  comme  le  mouton  et 
touche  a  tout.    .    .    .    Misere  et  corde  ! "  strikes  the  key-note  of 
the  series.    All  who  know  anything  of  Gavarni  know  that  the 
legend  of  his  pieces  is  an  integral  part  of  them.    He  sometimes 
left  them  finished,  but  unpublished,  for  months  because  "they 
had  not  spoken  to  him,"  and  he  constantly  altered  the  legend  in 
successive  states,  because  he  was  not  satisfied  with  it.    This  in- 
tensely literary  character,  which  made  him  one  of  the  most  typical 
of  the  men  of  1830,  has  sometimes  lowered  him  in  the  estimation 
of  mere  art  critics,  unjustly  perhaps,  for  caricature  may  be  fairly 
argued  to  be  a  kind  of  middle  term  between  literature  and  art, 
partaking  of  both,  as  drama  partakes  of  poetry  and  prose. 
However  this  may  be,  the  legends  are  assuredly  almost  the  chief 
part  of  Gavarni's  designs,  though  the  designs  themselves  rarely  fail 
to  illustrate  them  admirably.     Thus,  in  the  Vireloque  series  the 
philosopher  in  rags  comments  on  a  cow  which  regards  him  with 
placid  wonder,  after  the  manner  of  cows,  "  Belle  creature  ;  Et. 
pas  de  corset."     Thus  he  leans  against  a  telegraph-post  and  de- 
livers himself  in  a  style  that  would  have  charmed  tho  author  of 
Gryll  Grange: — "  Y  avait  la  parole,  y  a  eu  rimprimerie.  Misere 
et  corde  !    Ne  manquait  plus  que  ce  fil-fer  du  diable  a  la  nienterie 
humaine  pour  vous  arriver  de  longueur  aussi  raido  qu'un  tonnerre." 
.Most  famous  of  all,  and  not  least  remarkable,  is  the  piece  in  which 
Vireloque  rests  against  a  paling  looking  down  on  a  wretched 
object  sleeping  off  a  debauch  with  the  simple  words,  "  Sa  majesty 
le  Roi  des  Animaux."    Then,  again,  there  is  his  plea  against 
cruelty  to  animals — "  Ca  se  devore  entre  soi  " ;  his  lecture  to  youth 
I  on  the  philosophy  of  history, "  l'histoire  ancienne,  mes  agneaux,  e'est 
I  mangeux  et  manges.  Blagueux  et  blagues — e'est  la  nouvelle  " ;  his 
horribly  undemocratic  epigram,  "  Ego  !  ego !  ego !    Tous  egaux," 
and  a  dozen  other  arrows  of  the  chase  as  pointed  and  swift-flying 
j  as  theae.    If  he  yields,  as  he  certainly  does,  to  some  caricaturists, 
.  both  French  and  English,  in  political  appositeness,  to  others  in 
happy  seizing  of  the  minuter  social  follies  and  fashions,  Gavarni 
has  had  few  equals,  if  any,  in  this  sort  of  ethical  cynicism,  not 
perhaps  very  deep  or  very  original,  but  universally  applicable, 
'  admirably  true,  and  expressed  with  a  literary  and  artistic  skill  still 
more  admirable.     Nor  is  it  unworthy  mention  that  some  of  the 
best  things  here  reproduced  were  included  in  the  marvellous 
series  of  designs  which  for  a  whole  year  he  contributed  to  a  daily 
paper  of  the  Comte  de  Villedeuil's  at  the  rate  of  one  full-page 
lithograph  a  day. 

We  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  notice  the  pleasure 
with  which  a  reviewer  from  time  to  time  comes  across  reprinted 
work  of  Theophile  Gautier's  in  the  midst  of  the  books  of  to-day. 
These  carefully  garnered  by  works  of  the  most  golden-mouthed 
of  journalists  are  rarely  such  as  to  add  directly  (in  comparison, 
that  is  to  say,  with  already  known  work)  to  his  literary  fame. 
But  they  always  savour  delightfully  of  a  time  which  knew  neither 
naturalism  nor  slovenliness  in  matter  of  writing,  and  they  are  always 

(6)  La  reforme  judiciaire  en  France.    Par  G.  Picot    Paris :  Hacliette. 
(7}  La  mascaiade  humaine.    Par  Gavarni.    Paris :  Calraann-L^w. 
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admirable  examples  of  journey-work  in  literature.  The  present 
volume  (8)  might  in  English  be  entitled  "  Little  Travels."  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  concerned  with  Switzerland,  a  hundred  pages 
being  given  to  Mont  Blanc,  and  nearly  as  many  more  to  the 
Matterhorn  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  pleasantest  paper  in  the 
volume,  however,  to  our  thinking,  is  one  on  a  barge  journey  on 
the  Meuse,  and  there  is  a  set  of  shorter  articles  on  the  Vosges 
which  is  almost  equally  attractive.  The  well-known  descrip- 
tion of  Gautier's  articles — "Nectar  qu'on  vous  verse  au  coin 
d'une  borne" — could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
perfect  narrative  and  descriptive  manner  of  these  unpretending 
papers. 

M.  Nisard's  volumes  of  travel  (9)  cannot  pretend  to  the  charm  of 
Gautiers,  but  they  are  interesting,  all  the  more  so  perhaps  that 
the  papers  which  they  contain  are  in  some  cases  as  much  as  half 
a  century  old,  while  not  one  of  them  seems  to  be  younger  than  the 
age  when  man  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  ripe  for  the  episcopal 
office.  The  first  volume  deals  with  France,  the  second  with 
Belgium  and  England.  The  observation  of  the  veteran  Academi- 
cian is  usually  accurate,  his  opinions  sound,  his  information  suffi- 
cient, and  his  manner  of  writing  clear  and  agreeable.  The  first 
volume,  which  deals  with  France,  and  for  the  most  part  with  the 
South  of  France,  deserves  even  less  measured  praise. 

M.  Lemonnier's  Les  charniers  (10)  is  a  curious  and  rather  un- 
pleasant book,  introduced  by  a  curious  but  not  unpleasant  preface 
from  the  pen  of  that  singular  writer,  M.  Leon  Cladel.  Written 
under  the  immediate  inspiration  of  the  disasters  of  1870,  the  book 
presents  the  horrors  of  battle-fields  and  ravaged  villages  with  an 
odd  mixture  of  naturalist  affectation  and  genuine  literary  power. 
There  is  something  of  the  latter  in  it,  but  the  effect  is  nightmarish 
and  unsatisfactory. 

A  new  volume  (11)  of  the  Bibliotheque  cF a  ventures  et  de  voyages 
is  occupied  with  Polar  expeditions  since  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Bellot ;  an  ingenious  fashion  of  connecting  France  in  some  measure 
with  a  kind  of  travel  with  which  her  sailors  have  not  for  many 
years  been  officially  associated.  The  chief  sections  are  naturally 
devoted  to  the  Polaris,  the  Austrian  expedition,  that  of  the  Alert 
and  Discovery,  and  that  of  Professor  Nordenskiold. 

The  second  volume  of  Mme.  Carla  Serena's  travels  (12)  busies 
itself  with  Persia,  and  bears  on  the  cover  the  presentment  of  the 
author  fantastically,  but  not  unbecomingly,  equipped,  and  con- 
fronted with  an  exceedingly  "high-hatted  man,'  as  Mr.  Morris 
picturesquely  describes  the  inhabitants  of  Iran.  As  before,  personal 
interviews  of  no  very  great  interest  make  up  the  greater  part  of 
what  Mme.  Serena  has  to  tell  us.  Moreover,  the  traveller  does 
not  seem  to  have  penetrated  much  further  thau  Teheran,  which 
she  reached  by  the  usual  northern  route  from  the  Caspian. 

Whether  the  republication  of  the  causes  c6libres  of  a  year  as  told 
by  a  Figaro  reporter  can  be  considered  a  work  tending  to  educa- 
tion is  perhaps  a  moot  point.  M.  Albert  Bataille  ( 1 3),  however, 
certainly  telh  his  stories  well,  and  if,  as  his  friend  M.  de  Rodays 
(who,  according  to  a  custom  which  seems  to  become  more  popular 
every  year  in  France,  contributes  a  recommendatory  preface)  sug- 
gests, he  makes  his  republication  yearly,  the  book  may  have  some 
value  as  one  of  reference. 

A  less  dubious  annual  presents  itself  in  the  twenty-fourth 
volume  of  M.  Lotus  Figuiars  valuable  Annie  scienlifiquc  (14). 

Mme.  Ashurst-Venturi  has  thought  fit  to  publish  (15),  for  the 
use  apparently  of  the  French  workman,  a  short  but  adoring  bio- 
graphy of  Mazzini,  and  a  translation  of  bis  thoughts  on  European 
Democracy  and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  she 
has  not  chosen  her  time  very  well.  The  French  Progressist  work- 
man has  got  beyond  Mazzini,  whose  beautiful  nebulous  sermons 
must  seem  to  him  far  inferior  to  the  practical  lessons  enforced 
by  ilartmann  and  Kussakolf,  whilo  the  unadvauced  is  hardly 
likely  to  read  him. 

The  BMinthhque  de  philoiophie  contemporaine  has  enlarged  its 
already  long  list  by  two  items  ( 16,  17),  a  treatise  by  M.  Kiljot  on 
Diseases  of  the  Memory,  and  an  essay  on  Substance,  written  from 
the  point  of  view  of  what  may  perhaps  bo  called  a  kind  of  abstract 
empiricism,  by  M.  Itoisel. 

The  French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary  03), 
begun  by  the  lute  .Mr.  Clifton,  and  completed  by  M.  Adrieii 
Grimaux,  boasts  itself  to  be  the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  and, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  without  reason.  Two  thousand  pages 
of  a  large  imperial  octavo  size,  printed  in  triple  columns,  give  a 
very  large  amount  of  space  ;  nnd,  so  far  ns  wo  nre  nblo  to  judge, 
this  space  is  well  filled.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  criticize  a 
dictionary  except  after  having  it  in  possession  and  use  fur  xomo 

(8)  Lei  WMUMM  du  lundi.iVar  IWophQl  Oration  Paris:  Clinr- 
pentier. 

(9)  Snutenin  de  voyage.  Pnr  I).  Nisoril.  2  vol,.  Turin:  Culiunnn- 
Levy. 

(10)  Lei  ehnrniert — Siilan.    Pnr  ('.  I-emonnipr.    Pun     l.i  ,  <  ir  '. 

(11)  mi  Ktpwntthnt  dn  rlftou  poiaifttt  Par  J,  Uros.  Paris!  Drcy/ous* 

(12)  Unt  rurnpitnnt  tn  Ptrte.    Pnr  Carta  Serena.    Pnris  :  Dreyfoui. 
(r3)  Count  erimbnttu  et  mnndainei  lie  1CU0.    Pnr  A.  Hitn i lie.  Paris: 

Dcntu. 

(14)  Vanni'e  icicntijltjue.    1880.    Pnr  h.  Fltflilrr.    Paris:  Ifnrlic(|p. 

(13)  /lin/m/i/iie  ih.  Miizzim.  I'.tr  Mmo.  K.  A-lmrst- V<  ntutl  Paris: 
CharrientM  ,  . 

(16)  Les  mnhidiet  de  la  immune.  Pnr  'Mi.  Blbot,  Faritl  'icrmer- 
BsUlisre. 

(17)  La  tvbttanct.    Pnr  Rotssl.    Pnri->:  Ormor-B.iilhore 

(18)  Dictionnairt  Anglait- Franc/lit — t'rtneh  /■».,■■'.'  Ihetinnniy.  3  vo's. 
P*,  B.  C.  L'liltoii  iiiwl  A.  (jriinnux.    Pnris:  Unriiui. 


time,  and  noting  the  occasions  on  which  reference  is  unsatis- 
factory ;  but  such  inspection  as  we  have  been  able  to  make  has 
been/on  the  whole,  favourable.  The  inclusion  of  numerous 
technical  terms,  and  of  a  very  large  number  of  phrases,  seems  to 
constitute  its  specialty.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  MM.  Garnier, 
who  are  famous  for  bringing  out  cheap  books,  have  surpassed 
themselves  here.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  have  a  bigger  twenty- 
francs'  worth  of  permanently  useful  printed  paper. 

Le  monologue  moderne  is  a  pretty  little  pamphlet  (19)  in  which 
M.  Coquelin  cadet  gives  an  account  in  monologue-form  itself  of 
the  kind  of  address  he  has  made  so  popular.  The  illustrations, 
drawn  in  miniature  by  M.  Luigi  Loir,  are  quaint  and  pleasing. 

Some  novels  of  merit  have  recently  appeared.  To  begin, 
according  to  our  custom,  with  reprints,  M.  Charpentier  has 
issued  the  ever-charming  Manon  Lescaut  (20)  in  his  little  pocket 
series,  and  M.  Lemerre  has  republished  the  Bouscassie  (21)  of  M. 
Leon  Cladel,  one  of  the  least  eccentric,  and  perhaps  the  least 
repulsive,  of  that  powerful,  but  crochetty,  writer's  works.  The 
foremost  place  among  new  books  must  be  given  to  M.  V.  Cherbu- 
liez  (22),  but  we  do  not  think  that  iVoiVs  et  rouges  will  add  very 
much  to  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  Meta  Holdenis.  As  the 
title  not  obscurely  indicates,  the  burning  question  of  clericals  v. 
anti-clericals  furnishes  a  good  deal  of  the  matter  of  the  book.  The 
heroine,  Jetta  Maulabret,  has  some  of  the  attractiveness  which 
seldom  fails  M.  Cherbuliez's  heroines,  but  the  other  characters  are 
not  very  interesting,  and  the  story  somehow  fails  to  enlist  the 
reader's  attention  ;  Sister  Amelie,  Jetta's  aunt,  is  perhaps  the  best 
of  the  personages.  M.  Theodore  de  Banville  has  paid  to  the  other 
sex,  in  entitling  and  dedicating  to  them  his  volume  of  short  tales,  a 
compliment  which  they  ought  to  be  grateful  for,  though  these 
Contes  (23)  are,  to  some  extent,  rather  pour  lesfemmes  than  pour 
les  jeunes  Jilles.  They  are  admirably  written,  in  perfectly  good 
taste — according  to  Parisian  standards,  which  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  ours — and  seasoned  with  that  humour  which  often  deigned 
to  visit  the  cradles  of  the  men  who  were  born  in  France  between 
1800  a^d  1830.  To  say  this  is,  indeed,  only  to  say  that  they  are 
the  work  of  the  author  of  Les  Cariat.ides  and  Les  Occidentals.  A 
volume  of  translations  from  M.  Rangabe  (24)  will  give 
those  readers  who  "  have  "  no  modern  Greek  an  opportunity 
of  estimating  the  justice  of  M.  Gennadius's  recent  strictures 
on  his  countryman's  "  inherent  shallowness,"  combined  as  it  is  with 
some  merits  of  style  and  manner.  Le  ronton  de  Gabrielle  (25) 
is  a  disagreeable  story,  showing  no  originality  of  plot  or  manner, 
and  saturated  with  the  kind  of  sentimental  morality  or  immorality 
which  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
lluysmans'  book  (26),  though  like  most  of  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  of  Zola,  it  is  equally  unpardonable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  art  and  from  that  of  morals,  shows  not  a  little  mis- 
applied talent.  In  essence  it  is  a  kind  of  study  after  L'iducatian 
seatintentale,  and,  though  immensely  inferior  to  that  strange  book 
in  richness  of  character-drawing  and  observation  of  life,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  greater  unity  and  less  length.  M.  Emile  Pouvillon 
has  drawn  in  Cesette  (27)  (which  appeared  originally  as  a  feuilleton 
in  the  Temps)  one  of  the  best  of  the  studies  of  Southern  French 
peasant  life  which  are  now  so  frequent.  The  heroine,  a  shepherd 
girl  in  the  Causses,  or  great  chalk  plateau  of  south-central  France, 
is  very  good  indeed,  and  her  lover  Jordi,  with  his  superstition  and 
weakness  of  character,  if  less  prepossessing,  is  not  much  less  good. 
M.  Jule3  de  Glouvet,  whose  remarkable  novel  Le  forestier  at- 
tracted much  attention  some  time  ago,  lias  followed  it  up  by  a 
kind  of  parallel  study  in  Lc  marinier  (28).  This  time  the  per- 
sonages are  drawn  not  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  forests 
of  central  France,  but  from  the  river-faring  population  of  tho 
Loire.  Perhaps  the  book  is  hardly  equal  to  its  forerunner,  but  it 
has  great  merit  notwithstanding,  and  the  character  of  the  faithful 
widow  Marie-Anne  is  novel  and  striking  enough. 

In  Unc  ft  mine  d' urgent  (29),  without  exactly  exposing  himself 
to  the  charge  of  plagiarism  or  imitation,  M.  Hector  Malot 
has  somehow  kept  very  close  to  tho  tracks  of  M.  Alphonse 
Daudet.  Tho  attached  clerk,  whose  wife  at  once  betrays 
him  and  speculates  on  the  credit  of  his  connexion  with  a 
great  financial  house,  is  a  figure  which  needs  to  be  made 
thoroughly  sympathetic  to  be  interesting,  lint  a  man  of  business 
who  allows  his  wife  to  persuade  him  that  by  bargaining  she  has 
bought  things  for  about  a  tenth  of  their  value  is  not  sympathetic, 
because  be  is  to  >  obvi  m-ly  a  fool.  Scinndci  norm  (30)  is  a  some- 
what colourless  book,  neither  belter  nor  worse  than  the  ordinary 
run  of  I'Yench  novels,  except  that  it  is  quito  unobjectionable  in 
subject  and  treatment  morally,  and  that  it  is  written  anil  imagined 
with  rather  less  xkill  than  1110.1t  of  its  follows.  MM,  Tissot  and 
Amoro  appear  to  be  entering  into  serious  competition  with  M. 
Jules  Verne  as  purveyor)  of  books  of  adventure,  though  they  iu- 

(:<,)  Le  iwnnloijiii  mi  /ln  nr.     I'.ir  ( "•»•  | n in ,  rudel.     Pnril  :  Ollendorff. 

(so)  Mnnnn  Letenut.  Pur  I'Abbif  Provost.  (Petite  UibliotliiM|UC  Clur- 
|"  lOi-r. )    Pn  1  i  •  .  1  ti  1 1 1.>  nt i<  r. 

(21)  Le  SratMWlW.    Pnr  I.ceii  (Inilel.    Pnris:  I.cniprrr. 

(22)  JKrin  et  ms/Sd    Psr  V.  Clicrbuliez.    Purls:  IIiiIipUp. 

(33)  « /■  "/<  /<W'"im-«.    I'ir  Th.  ill-  llunville.    Pari*  :  ObtrpssU  '■ 

(24}  />iA»,  Wr.    Tftdoll  ile  A.  B.  BtflglbA    Pnris:  Cnlinrinn-I>vy. 

(25)  Lt  rnman  de  (inhnelle.    Pnr*  *  •    Pnris  :  Cnhnnnii-l.evy. 

(  j'i)  I'.n  menaije.    Pnr  J.  V.  Iluynmnn*.    Pnris:  Clinrp'ntler. 

(27)  Citelle.    Pnr  K.  Pouvillon.    l'ntis:  Lcmrrrc 

(2',)  Le  marinier.    Pnr  Jules  i)<>  (ilmivi-l .    IViri< :  I ' .ilm.inn-I.Kvy. 

(39)  Uhi ftmmt  it 'argent.     I'nr  BsOtOt  Mnlot.    Pnris:  Oenttl. 

(30)  Stcondt*  nocti.    Par  Mine.  Clnire  do  Cliandcnciue.    Pari*  :  PloU. 
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dulge  in  loss  surprising  (iijrlita  of  imagination.  The  escape  of 
turne  Russian  exiles  from  Siberia  C31)  by  way  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
is  a  fair  subject  of  the  class,  and  it  is  treated  with  plenty  of 
liveliness.   

(31)  A  ventures  tie  (foil  J'mjit  'J's.  l'ar  V.  TLssot  etC.  Arao.u  Pari*: 
De  n  tu. 
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Oations  :  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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Carl  ML'LLKIt's  nii-tinc.  "An  Fnrninpiner.t  outside  Cairo,"  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 

TOOTH  &  SON'S  GALLERY,  5  Haymarket,  Admission,  is. 

TjiREXCH    GALLERY,   120  Pall    Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

-L  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTUIiES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Schools  (including  Portrait!  Of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Prince  Bismarck.  Count 
Moltke,  Dr.  Dotiinger,  and  other  works  by  Frunz  Lembach),  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission,  In. 

ROYAL    LITERARY    FUND.  —  The  NINETY-SECOND 
ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Wednesday, 

Mtv  i. 

"  His  Excellency  the  lion.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  United  States  Minister, 
in  the  Chair. 
fitsi  List  of  Steivartlt. 

Justin  M'Carthy,  Esq..  M.r. 


John  Hard,  Esq. 
Rev.  W.  I".  Bntcman.  M  A. 
Dr.  Lionel  Bialc.  M.D..  F.R.S. 
J.  P.  Benjamin.  Esq.,  O..C. 
fieorce  Rcntlcy.  Esq. 
William  Blackwood,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie. 
Henry  A.  Bright,  Esq^.,  M.A. 
.!.  Jemmett  Browne,  Esq. 
D.  C.  Boulger,  Esq. 
Walter  B.  Cgisels.  Esq. 
The  Earl  of  Desart. 
Robert  Dyer,  Esq. 
Joseph  Ellis,  Esq. 


Wilfred  G.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin.  K.C.B. 
lion,  ltontild  Leslie-Mclvillc. 
Junius  S.  Morcan.  Esq. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq..  M.P. 
R.  O.  C.  Mowbray,  Esq. 
John  Murray.  Esq.,Jun. 
Sir  Thomas  Nelson. 
Frederic  Ouvry.  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 
W.  Eraser  Rae,  Esq. 
Eden  Bodwcll.  Esq..  Q.C. 
(ieo  Augustus  Sala,  Esq. 
Herbert  C.  Suundcrs.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
(.corse  W.  Smallcy,  Esq. 
Leslie  Stephen,  Esq..  M.A. 
Rn-.-ll  Stureis.  Esq. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Eart..G.C.S.I. 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Esq. 
Geo.  Otto  Trevelvan.  Esq., 
Nicholas  TrUhncr,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  Woce.  M.A. 
Hon.  Lewis  Wine  field. 
Edmund  Yates,  Esq. 


,M.P. 


John'  Evans,  Esq'.,  F.R.S.,  D.C.I.. 
Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dixon  Giilpfn.  Esq. 
John  Henrv  Grain.  Esq. 
W.  J.  Hnp'pln.  Esq. 
Thomas  Hughes.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  Irvine,  Esq. 
I.ouis  J.  Jennings,  Esq. 
Blanchard  Jerrold.  Bin. 
Geonre  II.  Loneman.Esq. 
John  T.  Lord.  Esq. 

The  Second  List  of  Stcwcnls  will  be  published  next  week. 
7  Adelphl  Terrace.  W.C.  OCTAVIAM  BLEWTTT.  Secretary. 

"INSTITUTION  of  NAVAL  ARCHITECTS.— SESSION  188L 

-*-  The  MEETINGS  will  he  held  on  April  6.  7.  and  s,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Art*. 
.'.  tin  MrecL  Adclphi  il.y  permission  of  the  Council).  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  ol  RAVENS- 
WORTH.  I  resident,  will  nrrunr  the  Choir.  For  Cards  of  Admissiun  apolv  to  the  Skcoktauv, 
i  Adelphl  Terrace.  Strand.  W.C. 

friIE    IIIBHERT'  LECTURE,  1881. — A  COURSE  of  SIX 

LECTURES,  on  "  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  Buddhism." 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  RHYS  DAVIDS,  at  St.  Gorge's  Hall.  I.anzham  l'lacc.  at  >ivc 
SjOOSSfc SB tSW SSWWOSSi^ae)  Ihm  MlowtofJ  days.  viz. :  Tuesday.  April  SS.  and  Ave  following 
rucsaays,  viz.  :  Jjrd.  loth.  I.tn.  -uh.  and  May  31st.  Admission  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  win 
1*  by  Ticket  without  paynicnt.Person«  desirous  of  attending  the  lectures  are  requested 
"esses  to  Messrs.  Williams  &  Nokkatk.  11  Henrietta  Street. 
'  than  April  10,  and  as  soon  as  possible  a:ter  thai  date  Tickets 
is  as  the  hall  will  accommodate. 


AL     M  EDH'AL  SCHOOL.— 


Covent  Garden.  W.C. 
will  be  Issued  to  as  m: 

,  The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  Monday.  May  J.  The  Hospital  contains  110 
l«ds.  Clinical  Lectures  arc  delivered  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  every  week.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  Courses  of  summer  Lectunt.  Instruction  is  also  (riven  on  Psychological  Medicine. 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Aural  and  Dental  Surgery,  Disease*  of  the  Skin,  and  Dis^nts^  of  the 
Throat.  Further  infurmat.on  may  be  obtained  from  the  Tdxasvukb  er  Dlax  of  the  School, 
•t  the  Hospital. 


E  N  T  A  L       HOSPITAL      of  LONDON 

m;:i)icae  school. 

The  BUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  May  2.  The  Vrlze  Distribution 
will  take  place  In  July,  0!  which  due  notice  will  be  (riven. 
Leet  urt$. 

Anatomy  nnd  Phynloloay  oftlie  Teeth-Mr.  C.  S.  Tomfb. 

i  »n  Wednesdays  ami  Saturday*,  at  *  o'clock,  a.m. 
Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology  Mr.  ai.kuku  (olkm/.x. 
On  Tuesday*  and  Prfaare,  ntH  o'clock  a.m. 
The  WINTER  mission  will  commence  in  Oetober. 
Total  1  ce  for  Lecturei  nnd  Practlee.  mi  i0i. 

T.  POAKCIS  KEN  UNDEIUVOOD,  Dean. 
Dental  Hoipltal  of  London,  Leicester  Square. 


fpHE  Council  of  Firth  Colrege,  ShefBlldi  intend  to  appoint  a 

PRINCIPAL,  who  ■hall  ulso  be  Profeflsor  either  in  the  Literary  or  In  the  Mcchanleal 

Department  of  the  College. 
These  Departmentf  will  comprehend  respectively  the  following  «nbjectt : 

I.  Clursttief,  QUtory,  Literature,  l'olitirut  Economy,  Moral  Kuiencc. 
•J.  Mutln-mnt.cM,  Mccliaiiies,  En^inetrhig,  (icoh«ry,  Phyilct. 
Applicants  are  requested  to  state  In  which  of  these  Department-,  they  would  be  prcpareci  to 
actus  I'rolcBttor,  und  which  oi' the  Subjects  in  that  Depurtincut  they  would  be  prepared  to 
undertake. 

The  Sulury  of  tiic  said  Principal  will  be  £-100  per  annum,  with  Half  the  Fce»  of  hut  own 

Clntict. 

The  Council  will  only  malce  the  appointment  in  event  of  suitable  candidates  prescntlnff 

thcniMclves. 

Candtdatai  arc  requested  to  give  full  pnrtlenlaii  concerninz  a?e,  experience,  and  any 
Academical  distinctions  they  nrny  have  iraim  d,  together  with  any  otner  im'ormution  likely  to 
atTuct  tiic  decision  of  the  Council.  The  name  1  of  three  Kentlemen  tu  whom  refciunces  muy  be 
inndc  Ihenld  be  given,  but  no  testimonials  need  Itc  sent  unless  they  arc  asked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  25th  day  of  April  uext,  to 

ENSOR  DRURT.  Utghtrar. 
 Firth  College,  Sheffield.  March  21.  lKrtl.   

13 OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

■*  *  For  the  Science  und  PracUce  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Oct  U piers,  Lund  Acents,  Surveyor.*,  Colonists,  Lc. 
The  li.A.C.  Farm,  surroundm;:  tin*  (  ollef'e,  m  u  mixed  farm  ol  aiiout  .'i00  Acres. 

(  hairman  qf  Committee  ttf  Muttam  mcnt—1  he  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  ol  DL'CIE. 
For  Proepectuj  01  College  und  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  ice,  apply  to 

the  Principal.  

ETTES    COLLEGE,    EDIN  3URGIL  —  EIGHT  OPEN 

A  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Two  ol  Iiin.  Two  of  £M,  Two  of  130,  Two  of  isn.  Examination  in 
July.  Candidates raildjng  in  Englaad  may  l.e  txumined  in  London  —  lor  particulars  upiily 

to  a  caii-Mantkr,  Eettes  College.  Edinlmrch. 


c 


HELTENHAM  OOLLEGE.- 


ElgM  XI";  Four  £20.  Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May 
The  College,  Cheltenham. 


T  WE  LVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Apply  to  the  SKCUHTAnY, 


LIPTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATI1E.M ATICAL, 

nnd  NATEI'.AL  SCIEXCE  SCIIOLA 1ISII I  PS — NINE  or  more  open  to  Comiietition 
ot  Midsummer  lisrtl,  value  Irum  L'2't  to  £50  a  year,  which  may  he  increased  from  u  s|icciul  fund 
to  £90  n  year  in  coses  of  Seholari  wlto  require  it  I  urther  particulars  from  the  n  i  w<-  -M  \  - 1  Kit, 

or  Shi  KUTAItv.  the  College,  Clifton.  Uri>tol. 


c 


R 


M 


OSSALL   SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Twelve  to  be  competed  for,  .June  2$.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School  Fees)  to 
£■_'(..  Agree  under  14\  nnrl  1.'>J.  CundidaU's  may  be  examined  tit  RosflOll  or  Oxford,  as  preferred, 
in  Classics  or  Muthemutics  Apply  to  Rev.  the  Hkau-Mastku.  Kossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

ALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  kegin  on  Tuesday,  May  10^  


G  E. 


DOVER  COLL 
TVes/oVnr-Enrl  GliAXVILLE,  K.G. 
A  Chsrcl  and  another  new  Boarding  House  have  recently  heen  completed.  Each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  liedroom. 

The  2nd  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sundhurst,  i;c.,  have  been  obtained 
Oaring  the  last  year. 
Tuition  from  13  to  IS  Guineas.   Board.  LK  Cs. 

Lor  particulars  apply  to  the  llcv.  \V.  Bklu  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  \V.  Kxockrr,  Esq, 

the  Honorarj  Secretary. 

QOM  ERSETSII I  RE  COLLEGE,  BATH. — Senior  and  Junior 

^— '  Denartments.  The  Senior  Depurtincut  i>*  divided  into  t'loss'cal  and  Modern  sides.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  commences  Suturday,  April  30.  —  Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to 

the  Head-Mastku.   

TSLE  of  WIGHT   PROPRIETARY   COLLEGE,  RYL»E. 

A         Utad-KaMter- The  Bev.  Canon  TEESDALE.  M.A..  Near  College,  Oxfonl. 
AuiMtonl-JtatUrt—R.  WRIR,  M.A..  Trinity  Colle.-e.  Canibridi-'e  ;  the  Kev.  J.  G.  Chesiiibe, 
E.A.,  St  C&thcline*.  College.  Cambridge. 
Motlrrn  SUe— HASOLU  R.  Biiowxk,  B.A  ,  St.  John's  Colleic.  Cambridge. 
Most  healthy  situation.   Swimming  and  Gymnast.es  taught.   Kacquet  and  I'ives  Courts. 
Boarders  received  hv  the  Read-Master  und  by  Mr.  it.  Wm 
BUMMER  TEEM  "eommenees  April  ». 

For  n  uns  apply  to  the  IIkaii-M  istku.  Isle  of  Wight  Cnllcpe,  Bydc,  or  to  the  Secretary, 

TitKvor.  K.  OWES,  Esq..  The  Cottage.  Melville  Street.  Ityde. 

QT.  EDMUND'3  COLLEGE,  SALISBURY. — A  HIGH-I 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SON'S  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  r^ipous  trainin?  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Boyj  are  Educated  with  much  core  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  neidcd.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.   Terms,  L"h  a  year.— For  reference*,  prospectus,  or  any 

further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  G.  II.  Boi.'unk,  U.C.I*. 

ABINGDON    SCHOOL,  Berks   (Six  miles  from  Oxford).— 

■**■*-  This  old  Foundation  HSTvl)  hos  complete  new  huildiu;s  hi  fine  position.  University  and 
other  Scholarships.— Apply  to  Lev.  E.  Si.mjikus,  I  lead- Muster. 

CTRATFORD-ON-A VON.— TRINITY  COLLEGK  SCHOOL. 

^  The  Warden.  RICHARD  1  fUKRV.  MA.,  is  u-.\cl  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters.  Special  attention  paid  t>i  M.xlern  L m _*u:r/es.  t_  In..-  icnf  nnd  Mirtlcni  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Roy*.  Exhibit  on  to  the  Universities.  Larxe  Ploying  FseidOi  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Court?,  fee.   Term*,  w  and  Gn  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  Wainikn. 


PREPARATION   for    SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  and 
COOPER'S  HILL  Individual  Tuition.   Spce'ol  attention  t  a:d  to  the  upeakin*  of 

Modem  Languages. —For  terms,  a-ldre>d  Mr.  E.  Vioal,  .......  ruragon  Grove,  £jurb:tonv 

Surrey. 

"^ARSHALTOX  IIOUS1-:  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully  j 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  E  xamlnat.ons. 


c 


ARMY  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION. — Tbere  is  a  Depart- 

mcnt  In  connexion  with  BI.AIKI.ODGE  SCHOOL.  Pohnont  Station.  K  B.,  for 
ic.  pririiu  l'l'l'II.S  1'T  111"  rK'i  e  K\iimitiution«.  y\ll  ill"  Candidates  line  hid  in?  J.  M.  Holmes. 
First  in  Dei'emUT  Examination!  sent  u(i  :or  Woolwich  m  lissn  have  passed.   S[*cial  uilvan- 

i   -<  - .    ilwi     iroin  t  m  il  liie.  and   al  prerarat   n.   For  full  particulars  apply  to  tht 

IIkad-Ma.stku.   

SEASIDE— PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  J 

^  For  Terms  apply  to  C.  H.  Rosk.  M.  A..  Conyngham  Huu-e.  Ram^sratc. 


INDICATION.  —  GERMANY,     RONN-on-the-Rhine.  —  The 

J-J  Mntefai  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  nun  I  er  t  f  YOUNG  LADIES.  Home  comforts, 
best  masters,  unexceptionable  references.  FrBulc.u  K  I'NDE  will  be  in  Ixmdon  from  April  19th 
until  the 3&th.  Doily  interview*  from  ten  to  lour,  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel.  VicUria  Station. 

GCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  34  Lad^l 

^-S  broke  Ganlens,  Kensington  Fnrk.  W.  —Preparation*!  for  th*  Univera*ty  Examina- 
tions. Plan  of  teaching  similar  to  that  of  the  High  Schools,  iirst  profesrHirs  and  certi- 
ficated governess.   Particular  attention   to  d-ct  cud  hyjriene.    Terms  motlerote  For 

Prospect uws  apply  to  PkimipaL  or  to  Lady  Sl'PKUIM l>  '  i  >  r,  ^M:hola>t.c  Ajreucy,  17 
Hanover  Street.  Hanover  Square.  W. 

ARM  PUPIL.— VTRGEm.— An  ENGLISH  GENTLE- 

MAN.  nine  vcars'  resident,  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  PUPIL.  For  particulars.  tU(Iress» 
Rev.  R.  F.  I 'i:\sEii-J  imzkll.  Herwlnrwt  Vicorajr*.  St.  Kt*j  nc  K.S.O..  Cornwall. 

TO  BE  LET,  with  immediate  possession,  oo  IOFTUS  ROAD, 
Ux1  r  dfaj  Rood,  Shepherd's  Bush.  W..  within  a,  few  minute**  walk  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  London  and  North- \\  t-tteni  Station*.  The  House,  which  has  just  undergone  complete 
repairs,  contains  Ten  Rood  Rooms,  and  is  well  arranged  a«  to  dome-tic  office*  ;  with  rood 
f.anhn  nt  the  rear  overlooking  ticld). -Apply  to  Mr.  J.  RoAUDhC,  Builder,  *j  P.eosant  Place, 
Vabridfic  Rood,  W. 
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THE  LAND  BILL. 

THE  enterprise  of  that  organ  of  the  London  press  which 
apparently  combines  Conservative  principles  with  a 
friendship  for  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  the  natural  emula- 
tion of  less  favoured  newspapers,  furnished  the  curious 
with  something  like  a  notion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  legitimate  edition.  If,  as 
is  rumoured,  some  twenty  or  thirty  drafts  of  the  measure 
have,  at  different  times,  been  submitted  to  the  Cabinet,  an 
abundant  choice  of  rejected  or  approved  versions  must 
have  been  at  the  command  of  Ministers  anxious  to  make 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  statement  of  course  relegated  all  these 
into  the  position  of  mere  curiosities  ;  nor  can  it  be  said 
that  some,  at  least,  of  them  were  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
daring  conjecture  made  by  a  person  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  The  Irish  land  question  has  been  so 
thoroughly  discussed  for  the  last  year,  the  limits  within 
which  the  Government  could  hope  to  carry  their  own 
party  with  them  have  been  so  clearly  indicated,  that  a 
clever  guesser  might  well  have  elaborated  a  draft  nearly  as 
true  to  the  accepted  measure  as  either  of  those  with 
which  the  Standard,  the  Times,  and  the  Daily  News 
fa      red  their   readers  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

IBMr.iDg. 

had  been  shrewdly  conjectured  that,  in  the  first  place, 
t  measure  would  involve  not  a  little  of  the  process 
f  iarly  known  as  giving  with  one  hand  and  taking 
'  with  the  other ;  and  that,  in  the  second  place,  it 
Id  be  capable  of  very  different  representation  ac- 
.ing  to  the  terms  used.  These  expectations  were 
fiij  tilled.  To  put  the  matter  as  briefly  as  it  can  be  put,  the 
tenancy  of  farms  in  Ireland  of  less  tban  150Z.  valuation  is 
henceforth  to  be,  not  tenancy  at  will,  or  under  contract 
freely  made,  bat  an  endless  series  of  fifleen-ycar  leases. 
More  precisely,  the  landlord  is  to  take,  in  exchange  for  the 
fee-simple,  a  perpetual  but  variable  rent-charge,  fixed  at 
intervals  of  fifteen  years  by  a  Commission.  Further, 
though  tho  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  this  rent-charge,  not  to 
dilapidate,  not  to  sublet,  and  so  forth,  failuro  to  fulfil 
these  conditions  does  not  reinstate  tho  landlord  in  his 
property,  but  niorcly  substitutes  another  tenant,  tho 
defaulter  receiving  tho  prico  of  his  right.  It  is  only 
at  the  magic  periods  of  fifteen  years  that  oven  pre- 
emption is  allowed  to  tho  owner  of  tho  soil,  though 
he  has  certain  rights  of  choice  in  reference,  to  in- 
coming tenants  by  assignment.  On  tho  other  hand,  tho 
tenant  is  absolutely  bound  to  tho  statntory  covenants, 
Kuch  as  they  arc,  and  may  bo  driven  to  a  forced  sale  of  his 
holding  if  ho  breaks  them.  This  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  with  the  establishment  of  tho  Land  Court,  or  Com- 
mission which  is  to  arbitrate  between  tho  two,  to  decide 
un  fair  rent,  on  compensation,  and  so  forth,  rniike  up  tho 
really  important  provisions  of  tho  measure,  tho  rest  being 
mainly  explanatory  and  additional.  Practically  tho  Hill 
throwH  the  soil  of  Ireland  into  tho  handH  of  tho  Land 
Commission,  who  assign  it  to  the  tenant^  ehnrged  with  a 
certain  annaity,  to  bo  rovisod  at  intervals,  to  the  lundlord. 
No  invasion  of  tho  rights  of  property  could  possibly  bo 
greater  than  this  in  theory,  though  many  smaller  invasions 
might  havo  inflicted  more  pecuniary  loss  on  tho  landlords, 
and  most  certainly  might  have  given  tho  tenant  mora  of 
what  he  professes  to  wish  for — absolute  independence. 
Thus  rery  different  descriptions  of  the  scheme  are  pot* 


sible.  Those  who  wish  to  make  the  most  of  the  con- 
cessions to  Irish  ideas  put  in  the  forefront  the  recognition  of 
the  property  of  the  tenant  in  his  holding — a  property  of 
which,  let  it  be  remembered,  the  proposers  of  the  present 
measure  denied  the  existence  ten  years  ago,  and  which 
was  not  folly  recognized  even  by  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Act  of  last  year.  The  same  persons  insist  011 
the  embodiment  of  the  principle  of  the  three  P's.  Had 
these  points  been  conceded  without  limitation,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  English  landowner  for 
very  shame  to  have  voted  for  the  Bill.  The  limitations 
actually  introduced  put  a  very  different  complexion  on 
the  matter.  The  provisions  of  the  Bill,  elaborate  as 
they  are,  and  grievously  and  unnecessarily  as  they  in- 
terfere with  the  rights  of  property,  stop  far  short  either 
of  the  full  recognition  of  the  property  of  tho  tenant  or  of 
the  principle  of  the  thi'ee  F's.  That  is  to  say,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  property  in  the  tenant  is  accompanied 
by  a  recognition  of  a  right  of  expropriation  in  the  landlord 
(though  that  right  dies  and  revives  in  the  most  complicated 
and  unnatural  fashion),  and  the  three  E's  are  conceded  only 
with  limitations  which  deprive  them  of  all  their  sweetness  to 
the  Land  League.  It  has  been  not  inaptly  remarked  thul, 
while  the  Irish  contention  is  for  absolute  fixity  of  tenure, 
first  of  all  with  fair  rents  and  free  sale  imposed  as  a  sorb 
of  corollary,  the  Government  measure  puts  free  sale  first 
of  all,  fair  rents  next,  and  concedes  fixity  merely  as  a  con- 
sequence of  compliance  with  tho  conditions  of  these.  The 
difference  is  not  trivial,  it  is  vital.  The  only  rights  that 
the  Irish  tenant  of  tho  ill-conditioned  sort  cares  for  aro 
the  right  not  to  pay  rent,  the  right  to  subdivide,  the  right 
to  let  on  conacre,  the  right  to  dilapidate,  and  all  the  other 
rights,  or  rather  wrongs,  which  the  B  11  refuses  him.  Ho 
has,  in  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thou- 
sand, tho  fixity  of  tenure  which  the  Bill  grants  him,  whilo 
he  enjoys  in  addition  incidental  advantages  of  which  tho 
Bill  will  almost  certainly  deprive  him.  Conjecture  as  to 
tho  working  of  any  land  measure  in  Ireland — where,  as 
a  rule,  land  measures  do  not  work  at  all — may  scorn  to 
be  rash.  But,  whilo  it  is  possible  that  waste  laud  cultiva- 
tion and  tho  buying  up  and  subdivision  of  propertied 
may  succeed  in  acclimatizing  that  phcBnix  tho  contented 
and  prosperous  small  farmer,  tho  impression  produced 
on  tho  mind  by  reading  tho  provision!  of  tho  measuro 
as  they  apply  to  existing  holdings  is  that  a  great  con- 
solidation and  diminution  of  small  truancies  will  tako 
place  if  anything  tal.es  place.  The  small  men,  incorrigible 
in  their  baek wurdnoss  and  no  longer  helped  by  their  land' 
lords'  loiig-.'sufToring,  will  go  out,;  their  moneyed  neigh- 
bours, careless  of  the  curses  on  hind  grabbing,  will  tako 
their  pl.iee.  This,  at  least,  would  bo  tho  almost  certain 
1  e  .nil,  of  t  he  fi  if!  working  of  I  ho  I  fill  at  it  stands,  a  freedom 
of  working  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  very  likely  to  enjoy. 

It.  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  because  the  Kill 
i  1  almost  certain  to  disappoint,  those  who  want  in  Ireland, 
and  because  its  concessions  are  in  ninny  respects  illusory, 
it  is  any  the  mote  likely  to  conciliate  Ihoso  who  have. 
They  are,  indeed,  robbed  less  than  they  may  havo  0X- 
pcotod  to  bo  robbed.  They  aro  not  asked  to  givo  their 
coat  in  addition  to  their  cloak,  nnd,  in  11  money  point 
of  view,  supposing  them  to  ho  hard-hearted  uuou^li 
to  tako  full  advantage  of  tho  Act,  they  might  be  tho 
gainers.  lint  iho  inroad  on  the  principles  of  property  is 
so  groat,  tho  meddling  with  simple  relations  of  demand 
and  supply  so  mischievous,  tho  intrusion  of  the  Slito  iu 
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matters  where  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  so  heavily 
fraught,  with  disastrous  consequences,  that  the  measure 
may  well  seem  to  them  more  objectionable  than  one  of 
more  positivo  confiscation.  The  resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
ABOTLL  expresses  this  feeling  beyond  all  doubt.  The  Bill 
mi^lit  have  for  its  short  title  "  A  Bill  for  the  Promotion  of 
"  Litigation  in  Ireland."  It  is  clearly  to  the  interest  of  tho 
recalcitrant  and  dishonest  tenant  to  throw  himself  at  every 
possible  occasion  on  the  protection  of  tho  Land  Court  or 
the  Land  Commission.  As  a  man  of  straw,  or  a  man  with 
his  wheat  carefully  thrashed  out  and  garnered  safely  out 
of  reach,  he  has  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  has  a  good  deal  to 
gain  in  tho  way  of  popular  sympathy,  revenge  of  the  harassing 
kind  on  his  landlord,  and  not  improbably  a  bumper  com- 
pensation to  start  him  comfortably  elsewhere.  The  evils 
likely  to  result  from  all  this  in  such  a  country  as  Ireland 
are  self-evident,  even  if  experience  did  not  teach  them. 
Lord  Leitkim's  chief,  if  not  his  only,  crime  in  the  eyes  of 
his  murderers  was  that  he  availed  himself  at  vast  trouble 
and  expense  of  the  rights  given  him  by  the  Act  of  1870  to 
free  bis  property  from  tho  servitudes  which  that  Act  im- 
posed. This  more  mischievous  measure  is  described 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Government  as  one  recognizing 
the  partnership  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone accords  a  more  or  less  acquiescent  reference 
to  this  description.  The  indignation  of  the  one  part- 
ner at  being  got  rid  of  by  tho  other  is  likely  to 
be  much  more  grievous  than  the  indignation  of  a  mere 
debtor  at  being  made  to  pay  his  debt.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  to  criticize  offhand  all  the  details  of  so  complicated 
a  measure.  But  it  may  be  said  to  suffer  from  the  initial 
and  radical  defect  of  ignoring  tho  cause  of  tho  evil  in 
Ireland,  and  thus  of  applying  a  totally  inapplicable  remedy. 
Free  contract  and  strict  administration  of  a  simple  law  are 
what  Ireland  requires  ;  elaborately  restricted  contract  and 
complicated  law,  certain  to  be  loosely  administered,  are 
what  the  Government  gives  it. 


LORD  BE  AC  ONSFIELD'S  ILLXESS. 

THE  whole  English  nation,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  Conservative  and  Liberal,  has  been  watch- 
ing for  many  days,  with  genuine  anxiety  and  sincere 
sympathy,  the  shifting  phases  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
illness.  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  for  some  days  ill 
without  alarming  his  friends  or  his  medical  adviser,  and 
without  there  being  anything  more  to  communicate  than 
that  he  could  not  leave  home.  Then  the  symptoms  grew 
worse,  and  apprehension  was  excited.  The  symptoms 
were  only  those  with  which  those  who  knew  him  were 
familiar ;  but  he  could  no  longer  shake  off  the  beginnings 
of  danger  with  the  ease  and  vigour  of  other  days.  One 
day  this  symptom  seemed  passing  away,  and  another  day 
that  symptom  seemed  less  grave ;  but  there  was  no  com- 
mencement of  general  recovery,  and  the  most  that  could 
be  said  was  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  no  worse.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  mind  can  keep  the  body  going,  and  the 
wonderful  mental  energy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  imparted 
something  of  its  own  strength  to  a  frame  that  was  grow- 
ing weaker.  At  last  the  physicians  have  had  to  announce 
that  the  weakness  has  increased  so  much  that  the  danger 
is  now  very  great.  Two  or  three  days  ago  there  was  a 
temporary  rally,  but  then  came  a  relapse,  and,  although 
the  remedies  used  were  temporarily  effectual,  the  strength 
grew  less.  "When,  after  many  days  of  suffering  and  of 
alternate  access  and  subsidence  of  acute  pain,  there  is 
shown  a  general  lowering  of  strength  in  a  man  of  seventy- 
five,  there  is  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  much  room  for  hope. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  is  an  exceptional  man,  and 
life  has  so  strong  a  hold  when  there  is  so  unusual  a  power 
of  intellect  and  will,  that  there  may  be  in  his  case  a  larger 
possibility  of  escape,  even  when  danger  seems  most 
imminent. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  illness  of  Lord  Beaconsfield 
should  not  bring  to  mind  tho  illness  through  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  passed  last  summer.  There  was  the  same  fear 
of  a  great  national  loss,  and  the  same  desire  to  give  ex- 
pression to  natural  feeling,  irrespective  of  class  or  party.  | 
It  was  then  Lord  Beaconsfield  who  was  inquiring  after 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  now  Mr.  Gladstone  who  is  in- 
quiring after  Lord  Beaconsfield.  It  is  only  second- 
rate  men  and  short-sighted  men  who  whisper  to  them- 
selves that  their  path  would  be  smoother  if  their  rival 
was   out  of  the  way      On  the  contrary,   it  is  easy 


to  see  that,  to  the  few  men  who  ever  attain  the  first 
rank  in  politics,  it  is  an  indisputable  gain  that  they 
should  have  to  work  in  the  face  of  an  equal.  They  have 
necessarily  to  encounter  opposition,  and  they  know  that 
the  opposition  of  a  first-rate  opponent  is  never  like  that  of 
a  second-rate  opponent.  It  has  different  qualities  in 
itself,  and  it  has  this  essential  feature  of  difference — that 
it  is  made  by  a  man  of  national  eminence.  A  first-rate 
statesman  is  a  statesman  who  has  got  a  hold  on  the 
nation ;  and,  if  he  opposes,  he  opposes  with  all  the 
advantages  of  the  hold  that  he  has  gained.  To  be 
able  to  gauge  adequately  the  wishes  of  the  nation  is 
one  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  leading  adviser  of  tho 
Crown,  and  he  is  aware  that  the  wishes  of  a  great 
rival  are  sure  to  be  the  wishes  of  at  least  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  merely  that  his  rival 
reflects  the  wishes  of  those  who  follow  him,  but  that 
be  by  his  eminence  determines  those  wishes.  To  him  it 
is  given  to  create  opinion  as  well  as  to  formulate  it.  There 
is  a  feeling  widely  spread,  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly 
legitimate,  that  what  a  man  of  real  eminence  thinks  must 
have  something  in  it.  For  the  basis  of  the  eminence  of 
statesmen  is  the  conviction  they  have  inspired  that  they 
have  a  right  to  be  eminent.  And  the  test  of  eminence  is 
that  their  loss,  possible  or  actual,  is  spontaneously  treated 
by  every  one  as  a  national  loss.  They  can  say  things 
and  do  things  that  other  men  cannot  say  and  do, 
and  the  nation  reflects  with  pain  what  it  would  be 
to  be  for  ever  without  this  amount  of  stimulus  and 
guidance.  The  nation,  too,  is  proud  that  it  has  pro- 
duced such  men,  and  has  gradually  worked  out  a  state 
of  things  in  which  they  have  had  an  ample  field  of 
showing  what  is  in  them,  and  of  obtaining  the  recognition 
they  deserve.  On  proper  occasion,  this  feeling  triumphs 
in  England  over  the  littleness  of  party  ;  or,  rather,  it  may 
be  said  that  tho  best  party  men  have  at  such  times  nothing 
of  the  littleness  or  the  bitterness  of  party.  When  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  said  that  he  had  listened  with  admi- 
ration to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill, 
he  was  actuated  by  the  same  feeling  which  makes  men  of 
all  parties  call  to  hear  the  latest  news  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

The  precise  kind  of  eminence  gained  by  the  few  states- 
men who  deserve  to  be  called  eminent  varies  enormously. 
Pitt  was  very  different  from  Fox,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  is 
very  diifercnt  from  Mr.  Gladstone.  Except  that  they  are 
men  of  great  intellectual  power,  they  have  hardly  any- 
thing in  common.  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  all  real 
political  eminence  implies  much  more  than  mere  intel- 
lectual power.  It  implies  great  moral  qualities  and  the 
faculty  of  conceiving  or  presenting  new  ideas.  Very 
often  the  leading  idea  such  a  man  impresses  on  the 
nation  may  seem  scarcely  an  intellectual  one  at  all,  al- 
though it  is  in  a  great  measure  by  the  force  of  intellect 
that  it  is  impressed.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  without  the 
risk  of  epigrammatic  exaggeration,  that  the  leading 
idea  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  been  that  of  making 
the  Conservative  party  just  and  England  great,  while 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  that  of  making  England 
just  and  the  Liberal  party  great.  Ideas  of  this  sort  might 
present  themselves  to  numberless  minds  in  a  vague  in« 
effectual  way,  but  it  is  only  when  great  men  seize  on 
them  that  they  become  living  and  actual,  and  form  part 
of  the  common  stock  of  national  thought.  And  into  the 
conception  of  the  eminence  which  is  attached  to  leading 
statesmen  there  necessarily  enters  the  memory  of  their 
personal  career.  They  are  admired  not  only  for  what  they 
are,  bnt  for  having  become  what  they  are.  Their  difficul- 
ties, their  dangers,  their  opportunities  are  taken  into  account. 
And  in  this  respect  Lord  Beaconsfield  stands  unrivalled. 
No  one  of  his  eminence  has  ever  surmounted  such 
great  obstacles.  Of  no  one  else  can  it  be  said,  in  anything 
like  the  same  degree,  that  he  started  with  everything 
against  him,  and  ended  with  everything  with  him.  His 
illness  has  interested  every  one,  because  it  was  felt  that  it 
might  be  the  end  of  not  only  a  great,  but  a  marvellous, 
career.  The  time  has  not  come,  and  we  trust  it  may  be 
distant,  when  it  will  be  opportune  to  recall  in  what  way 
his  career  has  been  marvellous  ;  but  the  general  sense  that 
it  has  been  marvellous  is  everywhere  present,  and  colours 
every  thought  which  the  intelligence  of  his  illness 
awakens. 
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RUSSIAN  REFORM. 

THE  Emperor  of  Russia  may  probably  begin  his 
reign  with  a  serions  desire  to  improve  the  condition 
of  his  subjects.  Any  effort  which  he  makes  for  the  pur- 
pose will  be  regarded  with  sympathy  and  good  will ;  and, 
it  may  be  added,  that  eventual  success  would  be  attended 
not  only  with  approving  recognition,  but  with  genuine 
surprise.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  at  still  later 
peiiods,  there  was  a  popular  belief  in  all  European 
countries  that  political  freedom  was  the  proper  remedy  of 
almost  all  existing  evils ;  and  the  example  of  Eng- 
land had  produced  uulimited  confidence  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  representative  institutions.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  constitutional  experiments  which  have 
consequently  been  tried  have  wholly  failed  ;  but  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  they  were  once  regarded  has  in 
great  measure  subsided.  Few  political  theorists  would 
now  anticipate  unmixed  good  from  the  establishment 
of  a  Russian  Parliament,  though  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  alternative  to  the  continuance  of  absolute  monarchy. 
In  Russia  the  aristocracy  possesses  little  influence,  and 
there  is  no  important  middle  class.  The  peasantry  would 
take  no  interest  in  any  legislation  which  was  not  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  improvement  of  their  own  con- 
dition, probably  at  the  expense  of  the  larger  landowners. 
The  numerous  and  powerful  official  classes,  and  the  actual 
and  former  students  i  f  the  Universities,  supply  no  sufficient 
materials  for  a  consi national  system.  On  the  whole,  the 
best  instrument  of  Russian  progress  is  probably  a  wise 
and  beneficent  Sovereign.  In  so  vast  an  Empire,  power, 
whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  origin,  must  be  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  long  as  the 
people  are  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  dispense,  like  the 
Americans,  with  almost  all  internal  control.  The  task  of 
reform  in  Russia  is  rendered  more  arduous  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  ascertaining  the  real  desires  of  the  nation.  The 
revolutionary  doct lines  and  practices  of  Nihilists  and 
other  conspirators  furnish  no  sufficient  clue  to  the  causes 
of  discontent,  or  to  the  possible  remedies.  The  outrages 
which  have  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  late  BlIPEBOB 
would,  even  in  a  free  country,  justify  exceptional  legisla- 
tion, and  even  the  temporary  concession  of  dictatorial 
power  to  the  Government. 

The  participation  of  some  persons  of  birth  and  education 
in  revolutionary  movi  ments  probably  indicates  impatienco 
of  the  compulsory  inaction  and  obscurity  to  which  aspiring 
minds  are  redaced  u  der  a  levelling  despotism  ;  but  the 
Nihilists  have  nevei  rccted  to  desire  the  establishment  of 
I'mited  monarchy,  or  ven  of  an  orderly  republic.  It  is  use- 
to  make  conceh  und  to  agitators  who  openly  demand 
the  subversion  of  sue  ety.  To  tho  majority  of  malcontents 
tht  (.  jvcrnment  and  i  he  Imperial  authority  are  represented 
by  '  police.  Theiv  can  bo  no  doubt  that  many  acts  of 
violi  n  <e  have  been  e  unified  in  revenge  for  intolerable 
cruelty  and  opprcf.  i;  but  tho  evil  reproduces  itself  , 
bee  toso  it  is  nccessa  v  to  use  arbitrary  measures  against 
crapulous  eon*pin  oim.  Tho  EMPEROR  cannot  disband 
1'  o  force  on  which  alone  he  relics  for  personal  security 
nd  for  tho  protect  i  of  life  and  property,  and  tho 
moderation  of  a  |  no  necessarily  invested  with  large 
powers  cannot  alw  o  insured.  It  is  not  even  possible 
to  guard  against  I  ic  cry  or  incapacity  among  tho 
guardians  of  socio  u .  A.- -.-issiriH  are  almost  always  more 
than  a  match  f<  r  he  police,  and  they  sometimes 
possess  accompli)  e  heir  ranks.  The  best  precaution 
against  abuse  of  p  ci  ia  the  appointment  of  honest 
and  prndent  din  i  <'f  the  police  force,  and  until 
lately  it  was  beli<  that  General  LORia  ofRLIKOYI 
had  been  more  niece  il  than  his  predecessors.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  ••nt  Kmpkkoi:  reposes  the  sanif!  con- 
fidence with  his  fit  '  in  the  loyalty  and  capacity  of  the 
late  Minister  of  the  In.eiior.  The  powers  of  tho  police 
cannot  for  the  present  he  advantageously  restricted j  but 
tho  vigilance  OT  then  uperiors  may  perhaps  restrain  them 
from  tho  excesses  which  have  aggravated  their  unavoidable 
unpopularity. 

To  foreigners,  or    I  hast  to  Englishmen,  it,  &ppeai 

strango  that  the  :<  Is  of  the  Russian  Government 

dwell    but    little    oi  i  .j    system    of    military  service 

which  might,  well  1"  deemed  an  intolerable  grievance. 

Tho    nominal    armj  oi    tho    Empire    numbers  about 

two    millions;    and  the    force    in    actual    service  is 

nttorly    disproportion  to    to    any    legitimate  purposes. 

,  Tho  rural  population,  hioh  supplies  the  bulk  of  recruits, 


is  by  no  means  of  a  warlike  character,  though  the  soldiers, 
when  they  are  once  enlisted,  possess  many  military  quali- 
ties. The  compulsory  withdrawal  from  their  homes  and 
their  ordinary  occupations  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  young  and  able-bodied  men  inflicts  much  suffering 
on  themselves  and  their  families ;  but  the  conscription  is 
seldom  mentioned  as  one  of  the  causes  of  popular  dis- 
content. It  is  possible  that  the  peasants  themselves,  if 
they  had  opportunities  of  expressing  their  feelings, 
might  complain  of  enormous  military  establishments 
maintained  in  imitation  of  more  civilized  nations. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  III.  was  supposed  before 
his  accession  to  incline  to  a  policy  of  aggression 
which  would  require  the  continuance  of  the  present 
establishment  of  the  army.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Emperor  has  already  begun  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
government;  and  the  reduction  of  the  army  would  be  an 
obvious  source  of  economy.  Unless  new  enterprises  of 
conquest  are  undertaken,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  incur- 
ring excessive  expense  in  military  preparations.  Against 
foreign  attacks  Russia  is  practically  secured  ;  and  the 
forces  employed  in  the  extension  of  her  dominion  in  Central 
Asia  are  not  numerically  large.  No  other  great  Conti- 
nental State  could  so  easily  reduce  its  armaments;  but 
no  such  policy  is  likely  to  be  pursued  in  any  part 
of  the  Continent.  The  public  opinion  of  Europe,  exclud- 
ing England,  is  likely  for  many  years  to  favour  uni- 
versal military  service ;  and  the  only  State  which  is 
unwilling  or  unable  to  follow  the  example  of  the  rest  is 
exposed  to  their  contemptuous  criticism.  One  of  those 
periodicals  which  vie  with  one  another  in  the  selection  ajid 
corresponding  treatment  of  disagreeable  topics  contaros 
an  elaborate  essay  by  a  German  Staff  officer  on  the  military 
impotence  of  England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  million 
of  conscripts  are  more  than  a  match  for  a  tenth  part  of 
their  number  of  volunteers  ;  but  the  German  writer  and 
the  patriotic  editor  who  perhaps  sympathizes  with  his 
forebodings  are  premature  in  announcing  the  facility  of 
occupying  London  with  an  army  of  only  50,000  men,  after 
the  dispersion  of  a  fleet  which  is  described  as  scanty  and 
weak.  Russia  is  safe  not  only  against  a  second  capture 
of  Moscow,  but  against  tho  professional  scorn  of  Conti- 
nental fire-eaters. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  tho  Emperor,  is  for 
the  present  indisposed  to  external  adventures.  Tho  sus- 
pension of  the  Russian  advance  towards  the  Afghan 
border  probably  implies  a  desire  to  facilitate  tho  with- 
drawal of  the  Indian  troops  within  the  former  frontier.  At 
Constantinople  and  at  Athens  the  representatives  of  Russia 
are  supposed  to  have  supported  the  compromise  which 
has  already  been  accepted  by  Turkey  ;  and  it  is  to  the 
French  and  English  Governments  alono  that  a  rumour 
which  may  probably  be  unfounded,  attributes  the  strange 
project  of  a  fresh  naval  demonstration  in  favour  of  Greece. 
The  family  connexion  between  the  Emperor  and 
tho  PcntCt  OF  Wales,  and  tho  friendly  feelings 
which  aie  thought  to  exist  in  consequence,  may  perhaps 
not    bo   wholly  without  a  benelicial   influence.    It  ma) 

be  hoped  that  the  report  of  tho  employment  of  Count 
NciiouvALoi t  in  diplomatic  transactions  is  well  founded. 
No  ot  her  Russian  statesman  has  been  so  con  ,i.dent  or  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  promotion  of  a  pacific  policy.  His  exclusion 
from  active  service  sinco  his  recall  from  tho  Kinbassj  to 
England  may  perhaps  have  resulted  from  tho  dissatis- 
faction of  IVinco  Goi: i'ciiakoi  r  with  his  conduct  at  tho 
Berlin  Gongreff.  The  interests  of  peace  will  be  furthered 
by  tho  final  retirement  of  tho  nged  Ciianclllor.  Ho 
must  he  a  lowe  d  the  credit  of  having  raised  his  country  by 
an  aggressive  policy  to  a  commanding  position.  His  suc- 
cessor may  bo  BOfft  beneficially  engaged  in  tho  less 
ambitious  enterprise  of  securing  tranquillity  while  the 
Kmpkkoi:  is  engaged  with  internal  improvements.     It  is 

difficult  t  1  dense  tho  reforms  which  may  be  possible  or 

expedient,  bill  it  may  bo  assumed  that  something  will  bo 
done. 


Tin;  BUDGET. 


1  LTIIOUfHI  Mr.  Oi.AinroNE  has  for  once  f mined  lit 
J\.  unambitious  liudgot,  his  explanation  of  its  provisions 
illustrated  us  fully  as  on  any  previous  occasion  his  wonder- 
ful power  ot  mustering  and  reproducing  complicated  state- 
ments of  figures  and  facts.  On  one  point  alone  ho  confessed 
an  ignorance  which  lie  appears  to  shure  with  the  whole 
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staff  of  the  revenue  departments.  Whilo  ho  modifies  tho 
duty  on  mum,  bo  is  unablo  to  explain  tho  naturo  of  that 
mysterious  liquor.  As  it  probably  contains  alcohol,  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  EXCHEQUER  takes  care  that  it  sball, 
through  any  oversight,  not  enjoy  an  immunity  which  is 
denied  to  similar  beverages.  An  uninstructed  visitor  to 
tho  gallery  might  have  mistaken  Mr.  Gladstone  for  a 
brewer  while  ho  expatiated  on  the  comparative  value  of 
tho  materials  of  beer.  It  seems  that,  in  consequence  of  tho 
ab  d  ition  of  the  Malt-  d  u ty,  bre  vvers  have  learned  to  substitute 
for  barley,  not  merely  oats,  but  maize,  relieved  by  an  in- 
genious process  from  an  inconvenient  superfluity  of  oil. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  even  discovered  that  the  residue  of  the 
maize,  treated  according  to  the  improved  method,  is  addi- 
tionally nutritious  to  cattle.  The  barley-growers  who  for 
half  a  century  grumbled  with  mild  obstinacy  against  the 
Malt-tax  will  derive  but  little  satisfaction  from  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's eulogy  on  oats  and  maize.  Tho  brewers,  also,  still 
maintain  their  contention  that  they  have  beeu  wronged 
by  the  measure  of  last  year  ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  was  jus- 
tified in  his  statement  that  tho  effects  of  tho  change  arc 
not  yet  fully  disclosed.  An  excise  duty  on  the  materials 
of  an  important  manufacture  was  more  vicious  in 
principle  than  a  tax  on  the  finished  product ;  and  it  is 
admitted  by  general  consent  that  beer  is  a  proper 
subject  for  taxation.  With  the  wino  duties,  on  which 
he  had  dwelt  largely  in  last  year's  Budget's  speech, 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  consequence  of  the  perverse 
policy  of  France  and  Spain,  unable  to  deal.  The  prin- 
cipal provisions  of  last  year's  Budget  have  proved  in- 
operative, with  the  exception  of  the  tax  on  publicans, 
which  was  imposed  for  penal  rather  than  financial  objects, 
and  the  additional  penny  of  Income-tax,  which  is  now 
removed. 

The  proposals  of  the  present  year  are  none  the  worse 
for  their  moderation  and  simplicity.  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  perhaps  in  opposition  have  fonnd  fault  with  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  contented  himself  with  an 
estimated  surplus  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  the  estimates  of  revenue  have  not  been  founded  on  san- 
guine expectations,  and  the  calculated  surplus  will  probably 
be  exceeded.  It  was  right  that  last  year's  addition  to  the 
Income-tax  should  be  withdrawn,  for  Sir  G.  Campbell's 
project  of  taxing  political  opponents  has  hitherto  been 
applied  only  to  the  publicans.  Few  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  readers  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speeches 
■are  deeply  interested  in  mum ;  nor  are  the  reasons  for 
caution  in  reducing  the  anomalous  duty  on  silver  plate 
likely  to  command  general  interest.  Sir  Stafford  North- 
COTE'sincreasdin  the  tobacco  duty  has  not  hitherto  beenfound 
productive  ;  but  the  experiment  may  be  conveniently  tried 
for  two  or  three  years  longer.  The  change  in  the  probate 
and  legacy  duties  is  for  the  moment  comparatively  in- 
significant, though  it  points  to  future  modifications,  both 
in  taxation  and  of  the  tenure  of  property,  which  may  reason- 
ably alarm  the  classes  which  are  concerned.  If  Mr.  Gladstone 
adheres  to  his  intention  of  introducing  no  more  Budgets, 
his  successor  will  have  a  difficult  task  to  perform.  It  is 
true  that,  as  long  as  he  remains  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  control  finance  even  more  completely  than 
general  legislation  and  foreign  policy.  Some  of  the 
greatest  modern  fiscal  changes  were  effected  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  capacity  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  On 
one  occasion  the  Prime  Minister  superseded  Mr.  Goulburn, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  the  duty  of  opening 
tho  Budget. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  for  once  chary  of  financial  inno- 
vations, his  oratory  was  as  copious  as  on  any  former 
occasion.  His  digressions  on  the  former  progress  and  the 
recently  suspended  growth  of  prosperity  was  instructive 
and  interesting.  In  the  produce  of  a  penny  Income-tax 
ho  selected  a  convenient  test  or  index  of  national 
growth  of  riches.  After  correction  for  all  the  changes 
which  have  at  different  times  been  introduced,  the  penny 
produced  in  1842  about  three-quarters  of  a  million,  and  in 
1878  nearly  two  millions.  In  the  last  complete  year  the 
produce  fell  to  1,950,000/.,  on  which  the  estimate  for  tho 
present  Budget  is  based.  It  is  surprising  that  tho  re- 
duction should  be  so  small  in  a  time  of  unprecedented 
agricultural  distress  and  of  severe  commercial  depression. 
Tbe  returns  for  the  present  year  will  be  still  more  un- 
favourable, and  they  will  include  a  special  diminution  in 
consequence  of  the  nonpayment  of  Irish  rents.  A  certain 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  higher  rate  of  the  tax 
be  compared  with  the  smaller  percentage  of  five  or  six  years 


ago.  It  is  notorious  that  a  low  rate  of  tax  encourages 
comparatively  accurate  returns  from  taxpayers  who  find 
that  they  can  afford  to  be  bonost.  From  tho  decline 
in  the  value  of  property,  which  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
tho  fall  in  tho  productiveness  of  the  Income-tax,  Mr. 
Gladstone  once  moro  deduced  the  familiar  conclusion  that 
tho  reduction  of  debt  ought  to  be  accelerated.  Thero  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  a 
diminution  of  tho  debt,  although  the  importance  of  such  a 
policy  is  sometimes  exaggerated.  Payment  of  tho  Phiglish 
debt  is  an  investment  of  capital  at  3  per  cent.,  although 
the  simple  calculation  is  sometimes  disguised  by  ingenious 
contrivances.  Little  direct  gain  results  from  the  process  ; 
but  it  tends  to  financial  convenience  and  political  safety 
Tho  next  generation  will  profit  by  the  operation  of  con- 
verting the  short  annuities  which  expire  in  1885  into 
similar  securities  with  twenty  years  more  to  run.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  whether  the  Finance  Minister  of  tho 
early  part  of  the  next  century  will  be  inclined  to  repeat 
the  operation. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech  referred  to  the  future  alteration  of  the  taxes  which 
ho  designates  by  the  repulsive  title  of  "  the  death  duties." 
Ho  is  happily  not  prepared  to  repeat  a  proposal  once  made 
by  Mr.  Lowe,  to  equalize  the  duties  on  all  classes  of 
legatees.  No  harsher  oir  more  unjust  measure  could  be 
devised  by  any  fiscal  theorist ;  nor  would  such  a  proposal 
have  been  made  by  a  Minister  who  had  a  sympathetic  com- 
prehension of  the  general  feeling  of  the  community.  The 
almost  universal  opinion  that  strangers  ought  to  be  more 
highly  taxed  than  lineal  successors  appears  to  be  in  some 
degree  shared  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  though  ho  also  thiuks 
it  expedient  to  tax  widows  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
increase  the  tax  on  bereaved  children.  There  are 
better  reasons  for  abolishing  the  exemption  which  is 
enjoyed  by  certain  kinds  of  personalty.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, not  for  the  first  time,  denounces  the  immunity  of 
property  held  in  mortmain  ;  and  he  reasonably  objects  to 
the  preference  given  by  the  law  to  settled  personalty 
over  property  inherited  or  bequeathed.  The  present 
Budget  only  touches  the  fringes  of  the  matter  which  is 
mixed  up  with  far  larger  questions.  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
obscurely  indicated  his  desire  to  abolish  life  estates  both 
in  personalty  and  in  land.  The  arguments  for  such  a 
measure  have  been  repeatedly  stated  ;  but  the  greatness  of 
the  proposed  change  is  perhaps  not  adequately  appre- 
ciated. It  was  probably  of  set  purpose  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
noticed  but  incidentally  his  intended  mode  of  dealing 
with  landed  property.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lu3 
will  propose  to  make  probate  duty  universal ;  and, 
when  life  estates  are  no  longer  recognized,  every  su<> 
cessive  possessor  will  be  liable  to  the  full  amount 
of  taxation  on  property  held  in  fee.  Landowners  ba.ve, 
since  the  imposition  of  the  Succession  duty  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  had  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
on  their  accession  a  large  pecuniary  demand,  though 
they  now  pay  only  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  their  re- 
spective life  interests.  If  the  rate  is  largely  increased,  and 
at  the  same  time  applied  in  full  to  every  succession,  a 
large  part  of  the  land  of  the  country  must  be  either  heavily- 
mortgaged  or  transferred  by  sale.  The  anticipated  conse- 
quence of  the  proposed  fiscal  legislation  recommends  it  to 
a  well-known  school  of  economists.  In  anticipation  of 
comprehensive  measures  affecting  real  property,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  no  information  as  to  tbe  number 
of  landowners  will  be  derived  from  the  Census  re- 
turns. After  the  last  Census  Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Bright 
hastily  inferred  from  a  return  of  fifteen  thousand 
persons  as  landowners  that  they  divided  among  tbem  the 
whole  of  England.  Less  prejudiced  students  of  statistics 
corrected  the  error  by  observing  that  one-half  of  the 
i  number  consisted  of  women.  The  Registrar-General  has 
j  now  issued  directions,  to  the  effect  that  no  person  shall 
\  describe  himself  as  a  landowner  if  he  has  any  other  title  or 
description.  It  follows  that,  if  the  directions  are  followed, 
'  no  peer,  no  member  of  Parliament  or  of  a  profession,  no 
!  trader,  and  no  artisan  will  be  returned  as  a  landowner.  It 
'  is  difficult  to  judge  whether  the  blunder  is  to  bo  attributed 
to  scandalous  negligence  or  the  cunning  of  some  Radical 
subordinate  in  the  oifice  who  may  have  wished  to  diminish 
the  apparent  number  of  landowners. 
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FRANCE  AND  TUNIS. 

THE    Tunis  question  has    entered  on  a  new  phase. 
Between  Algeria  and  the  territory  of  the  Bey  there 
I  is  a  strip  of  barren  land  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  of  whom 
I  a  people  called  the  Kroumirs  appear  to  be  one.    They  are  J 
I  not  under  the  control  of  either  France  or  the  Bey  ;  but  j 
J  ordinarily  they  are  kept  in  tolerable  order  by  the  fear  that 
I  either  France  or  the  Bey,  or  both,  will  interfere  to  punish  | 
I  them  if  they  are  aggressive.   They  have  now  made  a  raid  on  j 
J  French  territory,  and  killed  a  few  Frenchmen  and  several 
J  Algerian  Arabs.  France  is  not  on'y  entitled,  but  bound,  to 
j  punish  thensJr  She  is  going  to  punish  them  in  a  very 
I  effectual  way.    There  are  said  to  be  about  two  thousand 
I  fighting  Kroumirs  all  told,  and  to  subdue  tlicse  dangerous 
I  people  a  French  force  is  being  collected,  which  is  roughly 
I  estimated  at  twenty  thousand  men.    It  must  be  owned 
I  that  a  great  nation  may  be  wise  in  taking  excessive  pre- 
cautions, and  it  may  be   safely  said   that,  if  we  had 
collected   thirty  thousand   men  before  we  had  to  take 
Laing's  Nek,  we  should  not  be  where  we  are  now.  But 
we  also  know  that,  in  point  of  fact,  great  nations  do 
not  send  20,000  men  to  put  down  2,000,  and  a  wonder- 
ing world  may  be  excused  for  believing  that  the  20,000 
French  soldiers  are  meant  to  do  something  of  a  more  im- 
posing kind  than  punishing  2,000  Kroumirs.    The  French 
Government  says  that  this  is  a  mistake  ;  that  it  is  thinking 
of  the  Kroumirs,  and  of  no  one  else ;  and  that  it  would 
not  for  the  world  touch  a  hair  of  the  Bey's  head,  or  make 
him  in  any  way  uncomfortable.    But  the  French  public 
docs  not  in  the  least  believe  its  Government.    It  can  see 
into  an  open  secret,  and  reveals  what  the  Government  in- 
tends to  do,  or  what,  if  it  docs  not  now  intend,  it  must  be 
made  to  intend.    The  time  is  come,  it  is  said,  for  France  j 
to  get  hold  of  Tunis,  and  the  only  doubt  in  the  French  \ 
mind  is  what  shape  this  getting  hold  of  Tunis  is  to  take, 
la  it  to  be  annexation,  or  is  it  to  bo  a  French  protectorate  ? 
FtailC6  would,  in  the  opinion  of  most  Frenchmen,  be  quite 
justified  in  either  annexing  Tunis,  or  in  protecting  it,  as  she 
pleased;  but  the  prevailing  notion  appears  to  be  that  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  Europe  it  would  be  better  to 
choose  the  protectorate,  and  leave  annexat  ion  for  the  future. 
It  may  be  sometimes  wise  to  make  two  bites  of  a  cherry, 
and  a  protectorate  would  secure  the  most  juicy  parts  of 
the  fruit.    The  question  that  agitates  the  breast  of  French 
journalism  is  not  why  a  protectorate  should  be  established 
over  Tunis,  but  why  it  should  not.    When  it  is  said  that 
Tunis  is  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  to  attack 
Tunis  is  to  raise  the  eternal  Eastern  question  in  a  new 
form,  tho  French  turn  round  and  flatly  deny  that  Tunis  is 
a  part  of  tho  Turkish  Empire,  or  that  it  has  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Eastern  question.    When  it  is 
said  that   a  French  protectorate  in  Tnnis  would  cause 
jealousy  and  misgivings  in  other  European  Powers,  the 
French  reply  that  there  is  no  Power  which  both  can  and 
may  object  to  such  a  protectorate  except  England,  and  that 
England  ought  to  look  on  in  friendly  silence,  partly  because 
she  herself  has   recently  acquired    Cyprns,  and  partly 
because  she  is  bound  to  show  some  gratitude  for  tho  cordi- 
ality with  which  France  ban  acted  with  her  in  Egypt. 

Nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  say  in  what,  sense 
Tunis  is  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  what  conse- 
quences flow  from  its  being  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Ern- 
piro  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  part  of  it.  The  Hi  v  is  a  B ••)-, 
and  his  title  itself  shows  that  ho  has  a  superior.  He  is 
diplomatically  called  tho  Jlogcnt  of  Tunis,  and  a  Regent 
means  a  rnler  who  rules  on  account  of  some  ono  else.  Sir 
CuARtEH  DlMCI  described  T  unis  in  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  vassal  State,  and  it  has  no  doubt  been  a  vassal  State 
since  the  first  conqueror  of  tho  reigning  family  started 
from  Crete  and  placed  himself  under  tho  supremacy  of  the 
Porto.  But  the  Bey  is  a  very  independent  sort  of  vassal, 
more  independent  than  the  K  hedivo  of  Egypt.  Ho  pays 
no  tributo  and  does  not,  send  troops  to  nid  tho  Sultan  in 
time  of  wnr  nnless  he  pleases.  The  only  sign  of  depend- 
ence which  is  incontestable-  given  is  that  each  now  Hey 
receives  investiture  from  the  Sultan.  Whst  further  amount 
of  dependence  exists  is  a  matter  of  controversy  |  but  Sir 
CllARLKS  Dm.kk  says  that  tho  H<  y,  although  ho  can  on- 
cludo  treaties  of  some  kinds  without  tho  permission  of 
Turkey,  cannot  so  conclndo  treaties  which  aro  political 
or  military ;  and  if  it  is  truo  that  very  recently 
France  complained  at  Constantinople  of  tho  con- 
duct of  tho  Bky,  there  mnst  be  somo  sense  in  which 
Franco  admits  that  the  Sultan  has  or  ought  to  havo  a 


control,  more  or  less  vague,  over  his  vassal.  But  when 
we  have  got  so  far  as  this  we  have  not  got  very  far 
in  discussing  the  question  of  a  French  protectorate. 
Everything  that  concerns  Turkey  is  so  anomalous  that  we 
can  never  be  accurate  if  we  talk  of  Turkey  as  we  should 
of  any  ordinary  European  State.  The  Great  Powers  never 
treat,  and  never  have  treated,  Turkey  as  they  would  treat 
one  of  their  Christian  neighbours.  They  have  insisted  on 
upholding  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consuls  in  Turkish 
territory,  and  a  most  curious  system  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  by  which  the  subjects  of  the  vassals  of  Turkey 
have  foreign  passports  given  them,  and  are  forthwith, 
placed  under  foreign  protection.  England  and  France, 
again,  are  at  this  moment  exercising  a  protectorate  over 
Egypt.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  believe  that  Turkey 
likes  our  protectorate  in  Egypt,  but  we  choose  to  exer- 
cise it.  England  claims  to  exercise  this  very  exceptional 
kind  of  authority  on  the  ground  that  one  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  Suez  Canal  being  kept  open, 
and  that  one  must  see  that  the  government  of  the- 
country  through  which  the  Canal  passes  not  only  offers 
no  obstacles  to  its  free  use,  but  itself  behaves  so  well 
that  the  Canal  shall  pass  through  an  orderly  and  settled 
population.  For  our  material  and  political  interests  we 
exercise  the  Egyptian  protectorate,  and  France  has  joined 
us,  not  because  we  wished  her  to  join  us  or  because  Turkey 
wished  her  to  join  us,  but  because  she  said  that  she  had 
material  and  political  interests,  which  determined  her  to 
join  us.  So  far  as  Tnrkey  is  couccrned,  there  does  not 
seem  any  real  difference  between  a  French  protectorate  in 
Tunis  and  a  joint  protectorate  of  England  and  France  in  - 
Egypt.  If  France  had  in  point  of  fact  great  material  and 
political  interests  to  uphold  in  Tunis,  and  could  not  main- 
tain them  otherwise  than  by  a  protectorate,  and  if  the 
material  and  political  interests  of  no  other  Power  would  1 
be  endangered,  the  French  would  be  as  much  entitled  to 
set  up  a  protectorate  in  Tunis  as  we  or  they  have  been 
entitled  to  set  up  a  protectorate  in  Egypt. 

But  it  is  very  hard  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  French 
have  any  great  material  or  political  interests  to  defend  in 
Tunis,  or  that  they  cannot  defend  such  interests  as  thcy> 
have  otherwise  than  by  a  protectorate,  or  that  the  material 
and  political  interests  of  no  other  Power  would  bo  damaged 
by  France  getting  Tunis  under  its  complete  control.  The 
French  have  no  doubt  somo  material  interests  in  Tunis. 
They  arc  clearly  interested  in  Tunis  not  giving  shelter  or 
countenance  to  plundering  hordes  which  might  be  inclined 
to  trouble  the  peace  of  Algeria.  They  have  sunk  somo 
capital — not  very  much— but  still  some  in  Tunis  ;  and  they 
aro  interested  in  seeing  that  this  capital  is  not  lost  through 
any  outrageous  act  of  spoliation,  or  through  any  wilful  ne- 
glect on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  protect  Frenchmen 
and  those  whom  Frenchmen  employ.  But  these  aro  not 
great  interests,  and  Franco  might,  it  would  seem,  pro- 
tect them  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  to  other  Powora,  it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  that  wo  havo  any  great  interests 
to  protect  in  Tunis,  as  wo  have  in  Egypt  ;  that  wo  havo 
any  motivo  or  excuse  for  claiming  to  share  a  protectorate, 
or  that  wo  should  bo  much  the  worse  in  any  way  if  a 
French  protectorate  was  established.  But  this  is  not  truo 
of  Italy.  The  object  of  tho  protectorate  is  avowedly  to 
make  the  material  interests  Oi  Italy  in  Tunis  subordinate 

to  those  of  France  ;  and,  politically,  it  must  bo  a  oaose  of 

new  anxiety,  and  it  may  be  even  said  of  very  legitimate 
apprehension,  to  Italy  if  France  got  tho  command  of  a 
capacious  and  defensible  naval  station  at  tho  very  gate  of 
Sicily.  And,  if  an  aggressive  expedition  against  Tunis 
would  bt  bad  for  Italy  politically,  it  would  also  bo  bad 
politically  for  Franco  itself.  It  would  lower  Franco 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  A  portion  of  the  French  press  is 
actually  pleased  with  the  discovery  that  Germany  would 
make  no  objection  to  such  an  expedition.  This  is,  Indeed, 
something  like  humility.  Franco  threw  over  Greeco 
because  Germany  did  not  approve  of  anything  that  might 
stir  up  European  war,  and  now  she  is  to  carry  tho  tricolour 
into  Tunis,  MOMM  (iermany  says  that  she  does  not  in  the 
leant  caro  whether  tho  tricolour  is  carried  thcro  or  not. 
Wbj  should  Germany  earn  f  By  patt  ing  Franco  on  tho 
back,  she  can  raise  up  ■  deadly  enmity  in  Italy  against  the 
.lation  to  which  Italy  |g  the  most  drawn  by  tho  tics  of  inte- 
rest, and  gmtitnde.  Unfortunately,  the  humiliation  of  Italy 
is  to  many  Frenchmen,  who,  it  may  bo  hoped,  do  not  roprc- 
HBt  the  Iteteimanlhip  Of  France,  tin-  most  attractive  part  of 
tho  expedition  which  they  hope  ||  going  to  do  such  groat 
things.    The  movement  in  favour  of  effecting  theso  great 
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things  in  Tunis  is  a  movement  of  piqne  much  moro  than 
of  policy.  It  is  so  strong  for  the  moment  that  the 
Government  cannot  openly  run  counter  to  it,  but  it  may 
hope  to  give  it  time  to  diminish,  if  not  to  die  away,  and  it 
is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  talk  of  n  French  pro- 
tectorate in  Tunis  may  fade  almost  as  quickly  as  it  has 
sprung  up. 


CHURCH  PATRONAGE. 

AN"  ecclesiastical  debate  was  absolutely  welcomed  as  a 
relief  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  turned  for  half 
a  night  of  last  week  from  the  dreary  round  of  Ireland,Can- 
dahar,  and  tlie  Transvaal  to  consider  what  could  be  said 
against  or  on  behalf  of  the  exorcise  of  private  Church 
patronage.  We  are  not  grateful  to  Mr.  Leatham  for  the 
intentions  which  prompted  him  to  forestall  Mr.  Stanhope's 
Bill  by  a  carefully  compiled  indictment,  garnished  with 
tit-bits  from  the  Blue-Book  of  the  late  Royal  Commission. 
But,  failing  as  he  did  to  support  his  very  wide  asser- 
tions witli  evidence  connecting  the  evil  practices  which 
he  reprobated  with  any  large  section  of  tho  Church, 
he  broke  down  in  the  attempt  to  transform  the  demand  for  a 
searching  reform  of  the  laws  of  patronage  into  an  assertion 
of  the  necessity  for  disestablishment.  The  true  interest, 
however,  of  the  discussion  lay  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech, 
made  as  it  was  upon  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  since 
the  general  election  to  deal  with  the  Church  as  a 
national  institution.  We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of  those 
sanguine  gentlemen  who  trooped  to  the  ballot-boxes  a 
year  ago  in  the  assured  conviction  that  Gladstone  meant 
disestablishment  writ  large,  as  they  heard  or  read  the 
declaration  that  "  the  Government  for  their  part  felt  it  to 
"  be  an  obligation  upon  them  to  give  what  assistance 
"  they  could  to  all  who  were  engaged  in  an  intelligent 
"  and  earnest  endeavour  to  amend  any  of  the  in- 
"  stitutions  of  the  country,  and  a  fortiori  so  important 
"  an  institution  as  the  National  Church."  Even  Mr. 
Leatham,  so  added  Mr.  Gladstone,  confined  his 
strictures  to  private  patronage,  and  this  limitation,  he 
asserted,  was  "  an  important  matter  "  in  the  discussion,  for, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  continued,  with  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  was  laying  down  a  general  proposition  too  self-evident 
to  need  even  the  formality  of  any  proof,  "  public  patronage 
"  had  never  since  the  scandalous  case  of  the  Dean 
"  of  York,"  since  which  nearly  forty  years  have 
elapsed,  "  been  before  the  country  in  "  connexion 
"  with  these  gross  and  foul  proceedings."  This  blunt 
statement  of  an  undoubted  fact  simply  cuts  away 
the  whole  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  the  Liberation 
Society.  According  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  private  patronage 
has  a  certain,  however  slight,  proclivity  to  corruption  of 
which  public  patronage  does  not  partake.  But,  while 
public  patronage  presupposes  a  public  character  in  the 
body  wherein  it  exists — or,  in  other  words,  the  existence  of 
a  national  or  established  Church — private  patronage  may 
exist  in  a  private  or  dissenting  community.  All  patronage  in 
such  a  body  is,  indeed, in  a  curtain  sense  private  ;  but  we  re- 
strict the  meaning  of  the  word  to  patronage  exercised  by  a 
single  individual,  or  by  a  small  clique  in  virtue  of  some 
private  ownership,  and  not  from  the  fulfilment  of  any  public 
trust.  A  trust  deed  may  make,  as  it  often  has  done,  the 
private  patron  of  the  Nonconformist  cure.  Yet  he  is  I 
the  man  who  finds  himself,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  tells 
ns,  in  constant  presence  of  the  temptation  to  gross 
and  foul  proceedings  from  which  public  patrons  are 
exempt.  Our  Liberationist  friends  will  draw  small  com- 
fort from  the  definition  of  a  public  patron,  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  Prime  Minister's  pertinent 
exception  whereby  he  tests  his  rule ;  for  in  his  mouth 
it  does  not  mean  merely  a  Premier,  or  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  even  a  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, but  absolutely  a  Dean.  Even  as  to  the  sec- 
tion of  the  clergy  who  dabble  in  gross  and  foul  pro- 
ceedings we  are  instructed  that  "  those  clergymen  were 
"  extremely  small  in  number."  At  all  events,  if  Dis- 
establishment is  to  be  made  a  plank  of  the  Liberal  plat- 
form, fresh  reasons  must  be  excogitated  for  its  gratuitous 
adoption  since  Mr.  Gladstone's  ruthless  demolition  of  the 
favourite  sophisms  of  Liberationism. 

Mr.  Gladstone  singled  out  the  clause  in  Mr.  Stanhope's 
Bill  prohibiting  the  sale  of  next  presentations  as  the 
object  of  his  particular  commendation.  We  confess  that 
we  see  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  opinion  which  we  felt 


bouud  to  offer  when  noticing  the  report  of  the  Commission. 
Wc  had  no  hesitation  then  in  declaring  our  concurrence 
with  the  dissent  expressed  by  Lord  Devon  and  Lord 
Justice  James  from  this  one  of  its  recommendations.  The 
reasons  which  we  then  gave  we  may  as  well  again 
repeat.  We  fear  that  such  a  prohibition  would  either  be 
mischievous  or  nugatory.  It  would  be  mischievous  with 
a  conscientious  and  nugatory  with  an  unconscientious 
vendor.  Tho  scrupulous  GoD-fearing  patron  would  find 
himself  constrained  under  some  passing  monetary  stress  to 
separate  for  ever  the  patronage  of  the  family  living  from  the 
possession  of  the  family  estate,  and  thus  inflict  a  perma- 
nent injury  both  on  the  parish  and  on  his  own  descendants. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  scampish  patron^xfuld  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  some  agent  as  black  a  sheep  as  himself, 
who  would  negotiate  a  clandestine  sale  to  the  third  party 
in  tho  villany,  the  clergyman,  who  would  enter  on  the 
living  with  the  pretence  of  being  the  free  choice  of  the 
patron.  In  fact,  whatever  mischief  attaches  to  tho  act 
would  be  intensified,  not  mitigated,  by  the  abstraction  of 
that  legality  by  which  it  is  at  present  sweetened.  Mr. 
Stanhope,  indeed,  promised  during  the  fragmentary  debate 
upon  his  Bill  of  last  Wednesday  to  bring  up  a  clause  pro- 
viding against  the  risk  of  such  secret  transactions.  But  the 
draftsman  who  can  frame  it  so  as  to  be  efficient  must  be  a 
man  who  combines  rare  knowledge  of  human  naturo  with 
peculiar  ingenuity  in  devising  legal  expedients.  No  clause, 
however,  would  palliate  the  misfortune  of  a  permanent 
alienation,  unwillingly  resorted  to  because  Parliament  had 
left  no  other  way  of  honestly  meeting  a  transitory  diffi- 
culty. Lord  Devon,  as  his  reason  for  opposing  the  prohibi- 
tion, further  alleged  the  positive  advantage  of  not  cutting 
off  one  of  the  various  expedients  by  which  variety  in 
patronage  is  maintained  within  the  Church  of  England, 
to  the  manifest  benefit  of  toleration  and  breadth  of 
view  within  its  pale.  Common-sense  bids  us  deal  with 
this  one  as  with  the  other  questionable  elements  of  the 
patronage  question,  not  by  trying  to  stamp  out,  but  by 
limiting  and  regulating.  The  same  ingenuity  which  is 
interesting  itself  in  devising  checks  on  the  sale  of  per- 
petual advowsons  will,  we  are  certain,  not  be  found  want- 
ing in  devising  some  unobjectionable  method  of  dealing 
with  next  presentations.  In  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
publicity  of  sale,  under  the  eye  of  the  recognized  ecclesi- 
astical authorities,  will  be  the  efficient  safeguard  against 
gross  and  foul  practices. 


TURKEY  AND  GREECE. 

THE  postponement  of  war  during  the  recent  negotia- 
tions in  Constantinople  is  in  itself  a  beneficial  result. 
According  to  a  well-known  saying,  if  war  is  to  come  sooner 
or  later,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  later,  because  circum- 
stances may  prevent  it  from  occurring  at  all.  The  Greeks 
are  supposed  still  to  be  subject  to  uncontrollable  excitement ; 
and  both  the  present  Ministers  and  their  predecessors,  who 
are  now  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  are  pledged  to  acqui- 
escence in  the  popular  demand.  It  is  only  within  a  few 
days  that  it  has  been  thought  possible  to  find  an  indepen- 
dent candidate  for  office  who  would  have  the  courage  to 
defer  to  the  nnanimous  counsels  of  Europe.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Greeks  have  reason  to  complain  of  the  decep- 
tion which  was  practised,  not  on  themselves  alone,  by  the 
ill-advised  Conference  of  Berlin.  At  that  time  the  Powers 
believed  themselves  to  be  issuing  a  decree,  and  not  merely 
to  be  expressing  an  opinion  or  offering  a  recommendation 
to  the  Porte.  England  and  France,  which  had  taken  the 
lead  in  the  negotiations,  were  prepared  to  enforce  the  de- 
cision of  the  Conference,  if  the  other  Powers  had  concurred. 
It  is  now  immaterial  to  inquire  whether  the  proposed 
transfer  of  territory  was  warranted  by  justice  or  inter- 
national law.  With  the  disclosure  of  differences  of  policy 
among  the  different  Governments,  the  concert  of  Europe, 
on  which  the  force  and  authority  of  the  Conference  de- 
pended, ceased  to  exist.  The  Turks  not  unnaturally  refused 
to  submit  to  a  sacrifice  which  was  not  enforced  by  irresistible 
power  ;  but  they  have  since  that  time  displayed  unwonted 
prudence  and  moderation.  After  many  abortive  efforts, 
the  Ambassadors  were  said  to  have  agreed  with  the  Porte  on 
a  demarcation  of  territory  which  will  give  the  Greeks  the 
whole  of  Thessaly  and  a  fragment  of  Epirns,  though 
Janina  and  Metzovo  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  cession. 
A  still  later  report,  to  the  effect  that  the  Great  Powers 
have  proposed  an  additional  cession  on  the  Lake  of  Arta, 
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includes  a  statement  that  the  Turks  are  -willing  to  accept 
the  further  demand. 

An  identical  Note  is  said  to  have  been  already  pre- 
sented to  the  Greek  Government,  which  indeed  has  re- 
jected its  terms  by  anticipation  ;  but  tbe  apparent  per- 
versity of  the  Ministers  may  probably  be  explained  by 
j  their  wish  to  devolve  on  the  Great  Powers  the  responsi- 
bility of  peace.    The  army  is  perhaps  really  eager  for  a 
contest  of  which  young  soldiers  may  not  accurately  esti- 
mate the  difficulty  and  danger.  The  Assembly  will  perhaps 
t  consult  the  passions  of  its  constituents  by  offering  real  or 
I  ostensible  opn^ition  to  pacific  proposals ;  but  means  will 
I  probably  be^pind  of  arriving  at  a  rational  conclusion, 
j  The  advocates  of  war  must  be  hard  pressed  for  arguments 
I  when  they  complain  that  they  were  encouraged  to  prepare 
j  for  the  struggle  by  the  intimation  given  by  the  English 
I  Government  in  the  course  of  last  summer  that  no  opposition 
I  would  be  offered  to  the  mobilization  of  the  army.  For 
I  the  purpose  of  negotiation  with  the  Porte  it  was  necessary 
I  to  show  that  Greece  was  prepared  for  war  ;  and  a  friendly 
Power  which  might  have  undertaken  to  prohibit  Greek 
I  armaments  wonld  have  been  expected  to  guarantee  the 
results  which  might  otherwise  have  been  obtained  by  war. 
There  is  always  reason  to  distrust  Governments  which 
I  profess  to  be  irresistibly  pressed  by  popular  agitation.  The 
I  managers  of  the  movement  are  not  always  entitled  to  re- 
I  present  the  community ;  and  a  part,  at  least,  of  ostensible 
I  enthusiasm  for  war  is  always  insincere.    No  intelligent 
j  Greek  ean  really  believe  that  success  in  a  conflict  with 
I  Turkey  would  be  either  easy  or  certain.    The  main  body 
I  of  the  Turkish  forces  are  concentrated  in  the  neighbour- 
Jhood  of  Larissa,  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  Greek  inva- 
I  sion  of  Thessaly.    The  war  would  probably  begin  with  a 
I  political  battle ;  but,  even  if  the  Greeks  were  justified 
I in  their  hope  of  occupying  with  comparatively  little  op- 
position the  districts  which  are  inhabited  by  a  Greek 
population,  it  would  be  absurd  to  fight  for  a  terri- 
tory  which  may  be   acquired  without  a  struggle.  In 
North- Western   Epirns   the    Greek    army    would  en- 
counter not  only  the  Sultan's  regular  troops,  but  tbe 
■warlike  tribe3  of  Southern  Albania ;  and   a  professed 
attempt  to  liberate  an  alien  and  hostile  population  would 
be  both  paradoxical  and  dangerous.    The  city  of  Janina 
■would  probably  desire  annexation  to  the  Greek  kingdom, 
but  tbe  feeling  which  may  prevail  in  the  neighbouring 
country  is  at  least  doubtful. 

Notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  which  have  been  made 
in  preparing  for  war,  the  Greek  Government  and  nation 
may  deem  themselves  fortunate  if  the  settlement  arranged 
at  Constantinople  is  finally  accomplished.  Five  or  six 
years  ago  the  little  kingdom  bad  no  reason  to  expect  any  ex- 
tension of  its  territory  during  tbe  present  generation.  The 
Cretan  rebellion  bad  been  finally  subdued,  notwithstand- 
ing the  undisguised  sympathy  and  open  assistance  which  it 
received  from  Athens.  The  previous  acquisition  of  the 
Ionian  Islands  bad  been  exclusively  duo  to  the  unam- 
bitious benevolence  of  the  English  Government.  The 
revolt  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  tho  Russian  and 
Austrian  intrigues  by  which  it  was  produced,  were  in  no 
■way  designed  to  promote  tho  interests  of  Greeco  ;  nor 
could  any  ambitious  hopes  be  founded  on  tho  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Turkish  Government,  until  tho  long-prepared 
Russian  invasion  struck  down  the  power  of  tho  QWUX. 
During  the  war  the  Greeks  had  the  Hafe  and  cheap  task  of 
not  joining  in  an  unprovoked  attack.  In  return  for  their 
forbearance,  they  were  allowed  to  hope  that  their  interests 
•would  bo  consulted  in  tho  future  negotiations  for  peace. 
Few  precedents  could  bo  found  in  snpportof  tho  recognition 
of  a  claim  to  compensation  for  maintaining  peace  in  the 
total  absence  of  provocation  ;  but  tho  Greeks  wcro  for  the 
time  favourites  of  diplomacy,  and  tho  Congross  of  Berlin, 
though  it  made  no  formal  stipulations  on  behalf  of  Greece, 
recommended  a  rectification  of  frontier  which  involved  tho 
transfer  of  a  largo  Turkish  territory.  If  tho  object  of  tho 
Powers  bad  been  merely  tho  aggrandizement  of  a  petty 
kingdom,  tho  protocol  appended  to  tho  treaty  wonld  have 
been  wholly  unjustifiablo  ;  but  it  wns  morally,  and  there- 
fore politically,  desirable  to  relieve  from  tho  oppression  of 
an  alien  and  imperfectly  civilized  Government  a  discon- 
tented population  which  had  by  nn  error  of  policy  been 
excluded  from  tho  liberated  area  when  Greek  independence 
was  first  acknowledged.  Tho  limits  of  tho  kingdom  as 
they  will  bo  defined  under  tho  settlement  of  Constanti- 
nople will  approximately  coincide  with  tho  boundary 
which  in  popular  estimation  was  assigned  to  continental 


Hellas  in  ancient  times.  If  the  kingdom  flourishes,  and  if 
it  is  regarded  by  the  outlying  Greek  population  as  their 
centre  and  representative,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
further  extension  hereafter. 

A  part  of  the  recent  negotiations  which  produced  no 
immediate  result  may  probably  be  at  some  future  time  .re- 
vived in  a  more  practical  form.  It  is  something  to  have 
made  the  transfer  of  Crete  from  Turkish  to  Greek  rule 
into  an  open  question.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
scheme  of  substituting  Crete  for  Epirus  was  first  suggested 
by  the  Turkish  representatives,  or  by  one  of  the  Powers  ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  compromise  was  not  sum- 
marily rejected  as  inadmissible ;  and  Greek  ambi- 
tion will,  on  convenient  occasion,  disregard  the  con- 
ditions which  might  have  accompanied  the  cession. 
An  immediate  annexation  of  the  island  would  per- 
haps not  have  been  desirable.  The  Mahometans  of 
Crete  who  bear  with  impatience  the  equality  enjoyed 
by  their  Christian  neighbours  would  have  offered  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  transfer ;  and  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful whether  any  part  of  the  population  is  at  present  dis- 
posed to  surrender  local  independence.  The  time  will 
probably  arrive  when  a  Greek  State,  perhaps  with  a  federal 
constitution,  will  occupy  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  No  other  race 
in  South- Eastern  Europe  can  rival  the  Greeks  in  com- 
mercial and  maritime  aptitude.  A  war  on  land  with 
Turkey  would  be  the  most  disadvantageous  exertion  of 
national  vigour  and  activity.  If  the  contest,  in  spite  of 
reason  and  prudence,  proceeds,  it  is  probable  that  neither 
combatants  will  make  great  efforts  at  sea.  The  Turks, 
who  have  the  stronger  fleet,  would  shrink  from  tbe 
risk  of  collision  with  some  of  the  European  Powers,  which 
might  perhaps  be  provoked  by  the  bombardment  of  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  Some  months  ago  the  Turkish 
Ministers  announced  their  design  of  marching  to  Athens, 
if,  as  they  hoped,  they  should  effectually  repel  the  Greek 
invasion.  The  conditions  of  modern  warfare  at  sea  are  so 
little  known  that  greater  Powers  than  Turkey  or  Greece 
might  find  it  difficult  to  frame  the  plans  of  a  naval  cam- 
paign. It  is  probably  a  waste  of  time  to  anticipate  the 
various  modes  of  prosecuting  a  contest  which  will  almost 
certainly  be  avoided.  But  for  the  confident  assertion  of 
English  newspaper  Correspondents  at  Athens,  it  would 
seem  certain  that  the  representations  of  the  Great  Power? 
will  command  obedience. 


LETTERS  OF  OBEDIENCE. 

THE  French  must  bo  allowed  tho  credit  of  finding 
excitement  in  discussions  which  in  England  aro  asso- 
ciated with  almost  hopeless  dulness.  It  is  difficult  lo 
imagine  tho  House  of  Lords  engaged,  night  after  night,  in 
debating  a  single  stage  of  a  Bill  providing  that  tho  teachers 
in  elementary  schools  shall  all  bo  certificated.  For  an 
hour  or  so  it  is  conceivable  that  tho  humorous  eloquence 
of  tho  Bishop  of  Peterisorough  might  draw  peers  and 
commoners  to  listen  to  him,  even  on  so  impossiblo  a  sub- 
ject as  this.  But  at  this  point  tho  patience  of  tho  House 
would  be  exhausted,  and  their  lordships  would  go  homo  to 
dinner,  with  a  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well  of 
their  country  in  sitting  out  tho  episcopal  speech.  Yet  (his 
is  precisely  tho  question  over  which  tho  French  Senate 
has  been  busy  for  tho  whole  of  a  working  week.  Among 
tho  education  Hills  which  have  como  up  from  the 
Chamber  of  Doputics  is  ono  to  abolish  tho  "  lottos 
"  of  obedience  "  which  have  hitherto  been  accepted  ill 
tho  cuso  of  teachers  of  elementary  schools  as  an  alternative 
qualification  to  a  Govornmcnt  oort.ilieatc.  These  "letters 
"  of  obedience  "  aro  simply  a  direction  from  tho  ecclesi- 
astical authorities  to  a  member  of  a  religious  congregation 
to  take  the  charge  of  a  particular  school,  and  wherever  a 
school  has  been  served  by  a  roligious  congregation  the 
production  of  this  direction  has  been  accepted  as  a snfloient 
title  to  the  post  of  teacher.  When  short  work  has  been  made 
of  so  many  other  privileges  hitherto  on  joyed  by  t  ho  Church, 
it  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  thin  ono  would  be  left  mi 
touched.  It  must  bo  admitted,  indeed,  that  I  horo  is  ex- 
ceedingly littlo  to  bo  Haid  in  its  justification.  Tho  de- 
fender* of  lottcrs  of  obodionco  have  been  compelled  to  M 
very  far  afield  inHoareh  of  arguments.  Tho  case  as  put  by 
tho  Govornmont  is  cxt.romoly  simple.  Letters  of  obedience 
aro  objoctionablo  on  two  grounds.  They  commit  tho  edm  n- 
tion  of  a  groat  number  of  children  to  teachers  who,  for  any- 
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thing  that  is  known  to  tho  contrary,  may  be  qu  i  te  incompetent 
to  teach,  ami  they  concede  exemption  from  the  Govern- 
ment examinations  to  a  particular  class  of  teachers  only. 
M.  Chksnej.ono,  who  has  already  made  two  long  speeches 
against  the  Dill,  has  argned  as  though  it  involved  tho 
oxistenco  of  tho  teaching  orders,  lie  has  reminded  tho 
Senate  of  tho  good  work  which  tho  orders  have  done  in 
tho  education  of  tho  poor,  and  has  protested  against  their 
mombora  being  given  the  insulting  alternative  of  either 
ceasing  to  teach  or  submitting  to  tho  prescribed  examina- 
tion for  a  Government  certificate.  It  is  not  his  fault  that 
this  way  of  treating  tho  question  is  open  to  tho  very 
obvious  retort  that,  if  the  members  of  tho  religious  orders 
aro  able  to  pass  the  examination,  it  is  no  insult  to  ask  them 
to  do  so ;  while,  if  they  are  not  able  to  pass  it,  they  can 
hardly  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  make  them  effi- 
cient teachers.  If  M.  Cuesnelong  could  have  handled  tho 
question  so  as?  to  steer  clear  of  this  dilemma,  he  would 
doubtless  have  done  so.  He  was  forced  to  talk  generalities, 
because  as  soon  as  ho  condescended  to  particulars  the 
weakness  of  his  position  became  evident.  The  State  has 
a  right  to  ensure  that  the  education  given  to  children  is 
what  it  professes  to  be.  A  child  goes  to  an  elementary 
school  in  order  to  learn  certain  necessary  rudiments. 
It  is  an  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  liberty  of 
parents  for  tho  State  to  dictate  to  which  of  two  schools 
they  shall  send  their  children,  supposing  that  in  both  these 
necessary  rudiments  aro  adequately  taught.  But  it  is  no 
interference  with  the  liberty  of  parents  for  the  State  to 
ask  for  proof  that  the  school  which  the  parent  has  chosen 
answers  to  this  description ;  and  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  least  burdensome  modes  of  obtaining  this  proof  is  to 
subject  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  the  test  of 
examination.  The  religions  orders  have  no  intelligible 
claim  to  be  excused  this  test.  No  nation,  least  of  all  such 
a  nation  as  France,  can  be  expected  to  put  up  with  bad 
secular  teaching  because  it  is  given  by  a  spiritual  person. 
All  that  can  be  looked  for  is  equal  readiness  to  accept 
good  secular  teaching  from  a  spiritual  person  and  from  a 
layman. 

The  only  justification  for  the  uncompromising  resistance 
which  the  Right  has  offered  to  the  Bill  is  the  possibility — 
perhaps  in  the  minds  of  opponents  the  more  than  pro- 
bability— that  it  will  not  be  worked  in  an  impartial  spirit. 
It  would  be  easy  of  course  to  make  the  examination  of 
elementary  teachers  a  mockery  by  arranging  with  the 
examiners  that  a  certificate  should  never  be  given  to  any 
candidate  belonging  to  a  religious  order.  But  where 
the  subject-matter  of  the  examination  is  so  simple,  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  a  plan  of  this  kind  should  be  carried  out 
with  any  success.  If  many  presumably  competent  candi- 
dates were  rejected,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  resist  the  demand  that  would  arise  for  a  review 
of  the  examiner's  decision  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  There 
is  ground,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Bill  is  partly  prompted  by  the  conviction  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  members  of  religious  orders  now 
engaged  in  elementary  teaching  wonld  fail  to  satisfy  even 
an  impartial  tribunal.  When  teachers  have  been  scarce, 
or  when,  as  has  been  the  case  lately,  the  orders  have  been 
unusually  active  in  giving  their  members  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  what  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a 
vested  interest  in  the  teaching  office,  it  is  probable 
that  a  very  low  standard  of  qualification  has  been 
accepted  as  sufficient  by  tho  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
After  all,  they  may  have  argued,  these  worthy  monks 
and  nuns  are  only  wanted  to  teach  children  to  read  and 
write  and  to  work  a  few  easy  sums.  Any  young  man  or 
woman  who  has  mastered  these  arts  for  himself  is  com- 
petent to  impart  them  to  others.  Consequently  we  may 
safely  take  the  wish  to  be  employed  in  teaching  as  evidence 
of  the  ability  to  teach.  No  doubt,  if  this  kind  of  reasoning 
has  been  largely  resorted  to,  the  prospect  of  having  to 
pass  an  examination  even  in  reading  and  writing  may  well 
be  alarming. 

The  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  shown  some  desire  to 
make  the  transfer  from  one  system  to  the  other  as  easy 
as  may  be.  As  the  Bill  came  up  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  it  proposed  to  exempt  women  who  have  held 
the  place  of  principal  teacher  in  a  school  for  ten  years,  and 
aro  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  from  the  dreaded  exami- 
nation ;  and  the  Committee  have  enlarged  the  scope  of 
this  exemption  by  omitting  the  limit  of  age.  The  effect 
of  this  omission,  according  to  tho  Temps,  would  be 
lo  lravc   71   per  cent,   of   the   nuns    who   are  now 


acting  as  principal  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools,  and  89  per  cent,  of  those  acting  in  that  capacity 
in  private  elementary  schools,  altogether  unmolested — 
thoro  being  only  29  per  cont.  in  the  one  case  and  11  per 
cent,  in  the  other  who  are  of  less  than  ten  years'  standing. 
Tho  Senate,  however,  has  not  considered  this  concession 
sufficient.  By  a  majority  of  four,  it  has  adopted  an  amend- 
ment of  M.  Berengek's,  by  which  the  Bill  is  deprived  of  any 
retrospective  effect.  If  this  amendment  is  adhered  to  by 
tho  Senate,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  tho  end 
acquiesces  in  it  rather  than  abandons  the  Bill  altogether, 
letters  of  obedience  will  bo  abolished  for  the  future ;  but 
those  who  now  hold  them,  or,  more  preoSjy,  those  who 
held  them  previously  to  the  1st  of  March,  1880,  will  not 
be  allowed  to  profit  by  them.  M.  Berengeb's  argument  is 
that  it  would  be  a  very  hard  measure  to  deprive  twenty 
thousand  teachers  of  their  places.  He  is  willing  to  insist 
upon  the  Government  certificate  as  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion in  the  future,  but  he  objects  to  its  being  required 
from  so  large  a  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  havo 
embraced  a  teacher's  life,  without  any  expectation  of  such 
a  demand  being  made  on  them.  If  the  examination  is 
one  that  they  can  pass  easily,  why  humiliate  them  in  tho 
eyes  of  their  scholars  by  throwing  a  doubt  upon  their 
qualifications  ?  If  it  is  not  one  that  they  are  likely 
to  pass,  why  turn  them  out  of  their  schools,  when, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years,  they  will  be 
forced  to  retire,  either  by  ago  or  by  consciousness  of 
their  own  shortcomings  by  the  side  of  a  new  race  of 
teachers.  M.  Berengek's  view  of  the  question  seems  a 
very  rational  one;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  find  acceptance 
except  with  those  who  in  their  hearts  would  not  be  greatly 
troubled  if  the  letters  of  obedience  had  been  left  alone. 
That  is  not  the  temper  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  The  members  of  the  religious  bodies  who  would 
have  become  teachers  under  letters  of  obedience  may  here- 
after become  teachers  by  examination  and  possession  of  a 
Government  certificate.  In  that  case,  if  the  Bill  is  not  to 
be  retrospective,  the  position  of  the  teaching  orders  will 
not  be  altered  for  the  worse,  and  the  principal  object  of 
educational  legislation  will  not  be  attained. 


THE  NEW  MINT. 

THE  Government  have  discovered,  a  little  late  in  the 
day,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  public 
business  if  each  succeeding  Ministry  were  to  hold  itself 
released  from  the  engagements  entered  into  by  its  prede- 
cessors.    The   doctrine   preached   by  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  on  Tuesday  is  so  salutary  that  it  may  be  ac- 
cepted, without  too  much  speculation  whether  the  6econd 
reading  of  the  "  London  City  Lands  (Thames  Embank- 
"  ment)  Bill "  was  the  most  appropriate  occasion  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  its  promulgation.    It  is  better 
to  note  with  becoming  thankfulness  that  the  Government 
do  hold  themselves   bound  to  carry  out  at  least  one 
arrangement  which  is  not  of  their  own  making.  Even, 
this  concession  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of  Mr.  J 
Firth.    There  was  a  fine  flavour  of  universal  suspicion) 
about  the   speech  in   which  he   moved  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill.     First  of  all,  there  was  something  wrong 
about  the   manner  in  which  it  had   been  introduced. 
Had   Mr.   Firth   been   acquainted   with   the  late  Mr. 
Sewell's  translation  of  the  Agamemnon,  he  might  appro-l 
priately  have  thrown  off  with  "The  tythed  year  is  with] 
"  us,  lo  !  "  for  it  is  just  ten  years  since  an  identical  pro-j 
posal  was  rejected  in  another  character.    What  the  House] 
of  Commons  would  have  nothing  of  as  a  public  Bill  inj 
1871,  it  is  asked  to  tolerate  as  a  private  Bill  in  1881.  The] 
mere  change  of  form  suggests  all  manner  of  obscure  de-j 
signs  against  the  freedom  and  publicity  of  debate.  Why 
private  now,  and  public  then  ?    Clearly  because  the  House 
had  rejected  the  proposal  when  it  was  brought  forward 
frankly,  and  the  only  chance  of  inducing  it  to  accept  it 
now  was  to  bring  it  in  in  the  poke  which  enshrouds  the 
proverbial  pig.    Then,  the  price  of  the  ground  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  buy  has  risen  in 
a  very  mysterious  manner.    In  187 1  it  was  valued  at 
40,000?.  an  acre.    Now,  8o,oooZ.  an  acre  is  asked  for  it. 
Perhaps,  if  the  Corporation  of  London  were  not  the 
vendors,  this  circumstance  would  not  in  itself  be  damning. 
Sites  on  the  Thames  Embankment  have  a  tendency  to 
grow  more  valuable.    But,  when  a  site  is  owned  by  a 
Corporation,  and  that  Corporation  the  City  of  London. 
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Mr.  Firth  feels  that  nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
It  is  safest  to  assume  that  even  the  apparently  unearned 
increment  of  the  land  is  somehow  associated  with  a  job. 
There  is  an  increase,  too,  in  the  amount  of  ground  sold 
as  well  as  in  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it.  In  187 1  two 
acres  were  thought  to  be  enough  to  build  a  new  Mint  on  ; 
this  year  three  acres  are*  wanted.  When  a  valuer  has 
raised  the  price  of  land  from  40,000?.  to  80,000/.,  it  is  very 
natural  that  the  lucky  possessors  should  be  auxions  to  sell 
as  much  of  it  as  they  can.  Better  times  are  dawning  for 
the  public  ;^and  the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when 
land  belonging  to  wicked  Corporations  may  be  got 
hold  of  by^^i  simpler  process  than  purchase.  In 
view  of  this  blissful  foture,  it  is  shocking  to  think 
of  the  Corporation  as  holding  three  acres  less  in  land 
and  250,000/.  more  in  money.  As  long  as  the  land  belongs 
to  them  it  can  be  seized,  but  the  most  radical  legislation 
cannot  get  hold  of  250,000/. — when  it  has  been  spent.  If 
ground  must  be  had  for  a  new  Mint,  why  not  buy  it  from 
somebody  else.  The  site  on  Tower  Hill  can  be  enlarged, 
and  there  land,  instead  of  increasing  in  value,  is  going 
down.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  cheaper  to  tinker  up  the 
existing  Mint  a  little  than  to  build  a  brand-new  one  on 
the  Embankment.  Mr.  Fip.tu  feels  quite  snre  that,  to 
carry  out  the  latter  plan  would  cost  at  least  200,000/.  more 
than  the  sum  put  down  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Firth  is  anxious,  we  believe,  to  have  his  name 
associated  with  the  reform  of  the  government  of  London. 
Ho  could  hardly  have  made  a  speech  more  calculated  to 
injure  the  object  be  has  at  heart  than  the  one  which  he 
made  on  Tuesday.  The  first  requisite  for  taking  in  hand 
the  creation  of  a  new  London  municipality  is  a  readiness 
to  deal  fairly  and  even  generously  with  the  existing  Corpo- 
ration. The  change  which  Mr.  Firth  wishes  to  biing 
about  is  needed — if  it  be  needed — for  quite  different  reasons 
from  those  which  have  usually  called  for  similar  measures. 
The  City  proper  does  not  ask  for  any  change.  It  is  already 
as  well  governed  as  it  cares  to  be.  The  people  who  do 
desire  a  change  are  those  who  live  in  the  districts  of 
London  which  lie  outside  the  City  proper,  aud  their  main 
motivefordesiring  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the  superior  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  dwellers  within  the  City  boundary. 
One  of  the  main  difficulties  connected  wit  h  the  better  govern- 
ment of  London  is  the  difficulty  of  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Corporation  without  radically  changing  its  cha- 
racter. And  this  is  not  a  dilliculty  likely  to  be  surmounted 
by  a  legislator  who  approaches  the  question  in  a  spirit  of 
declared  hostility  to  the  body  which  he  has  to  conciliate. 
The  whole  tone  of  Mr.  Firth's  speech  was  that  of  a  police- 
court  attorney  cross-examining  a  witness  whose  evidonco 
lie  is  determined  to  break  down.  The  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  London  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Mint 
has  been  perfectly  simple  and  straightforward.  In  187  1 
the  Government  thought  that  they  would  like  to  build 
a  new  Mint  on  the  Thames  Embankment;  and  the  Cor- 
poration, having  the  land  the  Government  wanted,  con- 
sented to  sell  them  two  acies  of  it  at  the  price  at 
which  it  was  then  valued.  This  arrangement  came  to 
nothing,  as  the  Honsc  of  Commons  refused  to  find  the 
money.  By  and  by  the  need  for  a  new  Mint  having 
become  greater  in  tho  interval,  tho  late  Government 
reopened  negotiations  with  tho  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration, as  before,  were  perfectly  willing  to  rcII  at 
tho  prico  of  the  'lay,  but  before  tho  purchase  ha  I  l>  ■  n 
completed  tho  then  Government  went  out  of  oll'icO.  The 
present  Government  now  propose  to  carry  ont  the  contract 
made  by  their  predecessor*,  both  because  they  are  bound 
in  fairness  to  do  so  and  because  they  arc  of  Opinion  tbftt 
a  new  Mint  il  really  wanted.  Of  course  it  is  Open 
to  Mr.  FlRTM  to  contend  either  that  a  new  Mint  is  not 
wanted,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be  built  on  the  Thane t 
Embankment;  and  if  ho  had  Hi  rn  ply  OOnflned  himself  to 
making  good  these  points  lie  would  have  been  formally 
right,  though  ho  might  have  been  materially  wiong. 
But  why  mix  np  these  contentions  with  a  porfeotlV 
nnprovoked  attack  on  tho  Corporation  of  bOBdoU  P 
Tho  late  and  the;  present  Government*  may  be  greatly 
to  blame  for  being  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  Mint. 
They  may  bo  quite  in  tho  wrong  in  desiring  l<>  build 
tho  new  Mint  in  a  part  of  the  town  whore  land  is  valu- 
able. They  may  havo  grossly  erred  in  calculating  the 
cost  of  the  proposed  building.  Upon  one  or  all  of  these 
points  Mr.  F/BTH  may  conceivably  havo  an  excellent  case 
against  them.  Bnt  even  then  he  has  DO  case  against,  the 
Corporation  of  London.     Mr.    Finn   would  apparent)/ 


make  the  Corporation  constructively  responsible  for  all  the 
mischievous  things  which  the  Government  might  conceiv- 
ably do  with  the  land  when  they  have  bought  it.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  when  a  landholder 
sells  a  piece  of  ground  to  a  respectable  purchaser,  he  may 
fairly  consider  himself  absolved  from  all  further  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Firth  would  have  been  mis- 
taken even  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  attacking  the 
Government,  and  had  let  the  Corporation  go  free.  The 
reports  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  if  the 
work  entrusted  to  him  is  to  be  done  properly.  Mr.  Firth 
would  hardly  be  content  if  sovereigns  were  coined  of  less 
or  more  than  the  proper  weight,  or  if  the  workmanship 
Avere  so  bad  as  to  make  the  reproduction  of  them  in  baser 
metal  an  easy  process.  Upon  a  matter  of  this  kind  the 
authority  of  an  expert  must  be  taken  as  conclusive.  Tinker- 
ing the  present  building  is  practically  excluded  from  con- 
sideration by  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  Mint  cannot 
be  suspended.  As  fresh  coins  are  constantly  wanted 
for  the  business  of  the  country,  the  new  Mint  must  be 
ready  before  the  officials  are  disturbed  in  their  enjoyment 
of  the  old  one.  When  it  has  been  decided  that  a  new 
Mint  is  to  be  built,  the  only  question  that  remains 
to  be  settled  is  where  it  shall  be  built ;  and  the 
choice  of  the  Thames  Embankment  is  every  way  satis- 
factory. Far  too  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
adorning  with  good  buildings  a  singularly  fine  site.  A 
great  opportunity  was  lost  when  the  suggestion  that  the 
new  Law  Courts  should  be  built  on  the  Embankment  was 
rejected,  and  the  task  of  adorning  the  Thames  virtually 
confided  to  the  directors  of  the  District  Railway.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  any  of  the  public  offices  can  be  taken  so 
far  from  Downing  Street,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
to  be  desired  that  the  Mint,  which  is  not  tied  to  any  one 
spot,  should  bo  built  on  ground  which  it  is  so  especially 
important  to  rescue  from  the  commonplace  ugliness  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars  is  commonly 
associated. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  PAPAL  JUBILEE. 

>  FMIERK  is  nothing  unnatural  or  even,  wc  may  add  un-Protestant, 
-L  in  the  nature  ot 'a  Jubilee.  The  Mosaic  Law  hud  its  Jubilees, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  secular  games  pat  Bed  on  from  tho  Roman 
Empire  to  the  Papacy,  and  probably  combined  with  Judaic  pre- 
cedents to  suggest  tho  first  establishment  of  the  Anno  Sunto  or 
Year  of  Jubilee,  us  it  was  afterwards  designated,  by  Boniface  VIII. 
in  1300.  1 1  had  from  the  first  been  the  avowed  and  systematic 
policy  of  the  Church  to  utilize  and  consecrnte  to  her  own 
purposes  such  Pagan  rites  or  customs  as  were  not  intrin.-iuiilly  evil, 
and  many  details  of  ancient  ritual  as  well  aa  the  incidents  of  some 
great  Christian  festivals — notably  of  Christmas  -beur  unmistakable 
traces  of  this  discreet  condescension  to  popular sentiinentand  habit- . 
In  these  days,  Societies,  both  religious  and  secular,  not  a  tall  excluding 
the  most  .-tiictly  Evangelical,  celebrate  their  jubilees,  to  pay  nothing 
of  golden  and  silver  weddings  and  the  like.  There  is  therefore 
nothing  out  of  the  way  in  tho  general  Juhileo  just  proclaimed  by 
!/••)  XIII.  "unto  all  and  singular  of  both  sexes  of  tho  faithful 
of  OhrUt,"  to  last  from  tho  feast  of  St.  Joseph  (.March  19)  lo 
All  Saints'  Day,  except  tho  unusual  rapidity  of  its  recurrence, 
for  the  hint  onlii  ary  Jubilee,  being  the  twenty-lir.'-t  in  all,  was 
he'd  in  1875,  and  there  was  a  kind  of  supplementary  one  in  1S77 
!  lo  commemorate  (he  fiftieth  anniversary  of  1'ius  1  .\ .'s  lirst  Mil 
lint  otherwise  these  sacred  e.  >ns  havo  l>een  observed  for  .01110 
centuries  past  at  intervals  of  25  yearn  only,  the  Jubilee  of  1850 
b  ing  omitted  altogei  fier,  on  account  of  tho  exile  of  the  poiitilfand 
tho  hostile  occupation  of  Home,  which  ollered  obvious  impedi- 
ments to  a  general  pilgi image.    The  pr  ;nt  observance  however 

I*  expressly  announced  by  I        XIII.  as  an  extraordinary  one, 

pounded  on  the  grJovoooandnorUonoeiiOMnetanccs  of  tho  Church, 

an  I  tin)  conviction  thai,  "(iod  is  tho  more  ready  to  hear  prayer  in 
Proportion  as  there  is  iu  man  a  greater  depth  ul  ponitcneo  and  the 
I  will  of  b -coining  reconciled  to  Ilim."  In  former  ages  indeed 
'another  and  moie  mundane  obji.  I  contributed  (,,  (),,,  appoint- 
ment and  gradual  multiplication  of  these  great  pilgrimage  time* 
lor  such  they  then  w  ere  -as  will  appear  from  a  biief  review  of  tin. 
oiigin  of  the  institution.  I  tut  no  one  need  complain  of  Leo  \  Ill's 

melon)  enejgeetka   in  trie  leet  Encyclical  that  *•  >  ebni 

■hoflld  l>o  given  lo  certain  spccilied  Nnoiotion  for  tho  Pro- 
\  pngation  of  tho  Faith  and  education  of  OhrioUon  OhUdrofl  in 

the  riant,  nor  does  it  contain  any  requirement  or  condition  of 
;  visiting  tic  threshold  of  tho  Apostles.     Those  dwelling  in  and 

about   Lome  are   indeed   directed    to   visit    twice   the  Ijiteran, 

VetioeOf and  Liberies bafllleooi but  "all  other  per  rum  dwelling 

without  tlm  City  and   el-ewhere"   an-  simply  required  lo  visit 

twice  three ehonhee  denjrnetod  by  their  <)rdiiiari«",  m  if  then-  bo 

(  but  two  or  only  1  no  church  wheio  they  MeMl  ttu~        v~;t»  can 
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bo  paid  to  t!ie9o  one  or  two.  Leo  XIII.  may  in  short  be  credited 
with  a  genuine  anxiety  to  rouse  the  zeal  and  secure  the  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  nor  was  such  a  desire  perhaps  ever  wholly  wanting  in 
bis  predecessors  or  those  who  inspired  their  policy  on  such  occa- 
sions. But  it  would  be  an  excess  of  charity,  whether  we  consider 
tho  character  of  the  men,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
suppose  that  spiritual  motives  alone  prompted  the  action  of  such 
pontiffs  as  BonifaceVIII.  or  ( 'lenient  \  I.,  whose  names  are  associated 
•with  the  first  introduction  of  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Holy  Year. 

In  the  year  1299  "  all  Europe,"  as  Milman  puts  it,  "was  in  a 
plirensy  of  religious  zeal."  There  was  a  spontaneous  rush  of 
pilgrims  towards  Home,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say 
that  the  stream  of  pilgrimage  which  had  formerly  set  towards 
Jerusalem,  and  the  forcible  stoppage  of  which  by  the  Moslem 
occupation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  crusades,  now 
set  towards  the  Limina  Apostolorum  instead.  At  Christmas, 
in  1299,  thousands  of  strangers  thronged  the  Roman  churches,  and 
the  question  arose  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  take  advantage 
of  this  new  outburst  of  devotional  fervour.  After  due  examination 
of  precedents  and  consultation  of  Cardinals  the  Pope  on  the  feast 
of  St.  Peter's  Chair  (Jan.  18)  1300  solemnly  proclaimed  from  the 
pulpit  of  St.  Peter's  the  first  Jubilee — not  that  the  name  was  then 
employed — with  plenary  indulgence  for  all  who  during  that  holy 
year  should  visit  the  basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  30  days  if 
residents  of  Borne,  on  15  days  if  strangers.  The  experiment  proved 
a  great  success.  No  less  than  two  millions  of  pilgrims,  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  and  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  are  said  to  have 
visited  Rome  during  the  year,  and  as  many  as  200,000  were  con- 
stantly to  be  found  gathered  in  the  holy  city.  At  one  time 
the  numbers  were  so  great  that  openings  were  broken  in  the 
walls  for  iugiess  and  egress,  and  many  persons  were  trampled 
to  death.  Villain,  who  was  there  himself,  describes  at  great 
length  in  his  Cronica  the  solemnity  of  the  spectacle,  the 
immense  concourse  of  pilgrims,  and  the  admirable  arrangements 
made  by  the  authorities  for  victualling  both  men  and  horses, 
"  as  I  can  bear  witness,  who  was  present  and  saw  it  all "  ;  and 
on  this  point  his  testimony  is  confirmed  by  other  contemporary 
chroniclers.  The  drain  therefore  on  the  Papal  treasury  must  have 
been  considerable,  but  the  offerings  also  were  very  large.  We  are 
told  bow  "  two  priests  stood  constantly  by  the  high  altar  with 
rakes  in  their  hands,  sweeping  from  the  sacred  table  the  countless 
heaps  of  coin  laid  in  offerings  there."  Cardinal  Stefaneschi,  how- 
ever, the  poet  historian,  who  has  left  us  his  own  record  of  the 
first  Anno  Santo,  says  that  the  annual  offerings  at  St.  Peter's 
averaged  30,000  florins,  and  that  not  above  50,000  more  were 
offered  during  the  Jubilee,  mostly  in  very  small  coins.  Among 
other  distinguished  visitors  there  came  to  Rome  Giotto,  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  Pope  to  paint  frescoes  in  St.  Peter's,  and 
Gubbio  tlie  miniature  painter  who  illuminated  manuscripts  for  the 
Vatican  Library.  It  had  been  originally  intended  to  restrict 
the  Anno  Santo  to  the  first  year  of  every  century,  but 
this  interval  was  speedily  curtailed,  first  to  fifty,  then 
to  thirty-three,  and  finally  to  twenty-five  years.  The  occa- 
sion of  the  second  Jubilee  was  a  peculiar  one.  The  Papal 
Court  was  in  captivity  at  Avignon,  and  soon  after  Clement  VI. 
ascended  the  throne,  in  1342,  an  influential  embassy  came  from 
Rome,  including  among  its  members  Petrarch  and  the  future 
tribune  Rienzi,  to  entreat  his  Holiness  to  return  to  his  See,  and 
asking  among  other  things  that  the  Jubilee  should  be  celebrated 
every  fifty  years,  for  how  many  of  the  faithful,  it  was  urged,  would 
die  without  ever  witnessing  a  centenary.  To  the  first  part  of  this 
petition  Clement — who  bad  no  idea  of  leaving  his  luxurious  re- 
treat at  Avignon — returned  a  gracious  but  evasive  answer :  to  the 
request  for  a  Jubilee  he  readily  assented.  Rienzi,  who  had  been 
treated  with  great  distinction,  returned  in  triumph,  and  the  Bull 
Unigcnitm,  announcing  the  Anno  Sanfo  of  1350,  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  re.-ult  showed,  as  Mr.  Hemans  points  out,  that 
neither  the  alienation  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  Court  to  foreign 
soil,  nor  the  unpopular  government  of  the  Cardinal  Legates  had 
weakened  the  force  of  religious  sentiment  in  Italy  ;  "  while  the 
Papacy  was  feeble  the  Church  was  mighty.''  This  second  Jubilee 
brought  a  yet  larger  influx  of  pilgrims  and  of  pious  offerings  than 
the  first.  Yet  there  was  much  in  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
populace  to  shock  the  piety  of  their  foreign  guests.  A 
Cardinal  Legate  sent  for  the  occasion  from  Avignon  was 
publicly  insulted,  and  even  shot  at  with  arrows  while  on  his  way 
to  visit  tb.9  basilicas — an  outrage  which  he  attributed  to  the 
machinations  of  Rienzi,  who  was  now  out  of  papal  favour,  and  had 
crept  secretly  into  Rome  in  the  crowd  of  pilgrims.  A  great  bull- 
fight was  held  in  the  Coliseum  in  September,  which  had  a  tragical 
termination,  not  only  eleven  bulls,  but  eighteen  noble  youths  being 
left  dead  in  the  arena.  There  were  also  quarrels  and  even  murders 
arising  out  of  casual  encounters  in  the  crush  of  spectators,  and  the 
chroniclers  tell  us  that  on  great  devotional  occasions  two  or  three 
or  even  twelve  persons  used  to  be  suffocated  or  trampled  to  death. 
They  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  pilgrims 
themselves,  who  were  peaceable,  honest,  good-humoured,  and 
patient  under  severe  trials  and  hardships,  "  but  at  Rome  over- 
reaching and  speculative  avarice  were  in  wait  for  victims."  The 
police  arrangements  and  accommodation  were  as  bad  as  possible, 
l'etrarch  paid  his  third  aud  last  visit  to  Rome  on  this  occasion. 

The  limit  of  fifty  years  was  as  little  destined  to  be  permanent 
as  the  limit  of  a  century.  The  second  jubilee  was  held  within 
half  a  century  of  the  first,  and  the  third  followed  still  more 
closely  on  the  second.     Urban  VI.  was  anxious  at  once  to 


confirm  his  waning  popularity  and  to  provide  for  his  financial 
wants  by  anticipating  the  period  fixed,  and  in  order  to  excuse 
this  somewhat  arbitrary  innovation,  he  decreed  that  henceforth 
only  thirty-three  years — the  period  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life  and  of 
a  generation  of  mankind — should  intervene  between  the  successive 
celebrations.  A  fresh  jubilee  was  accordingly  proclaimed  in  1389, 
but  Urban  did  not  live  to  see  it.  It  was  solemnized  next  year  by 
his  successor  Boniface  IX.,  who  however  treated  it  as  a  mere  1 
casual  interpolation  and  proclaimed  another  at  the  close  of  the  , 
century,  which  was  kept  accordingly  in  1400.  The  jubilee  of 
1390  did  not  open  very  prosperously.  No  pilgrims  of  course  came  I 
from  the  countries  where  the  Anti-Pope  Clement  VII.  was 
acknowledged,  and  the  financial  success  of  th^olemnity  wax 
largely  din.'  t<>  tin-  adoption  of  some  very  quesd^Prbh-  expedients. 
Richard  II.  of  England,  and  John  I.  of  Franro  were  expressly 
privileged  to  gain  the  indulgence  without  leaving  their  States,  and 
certain  German  cities  obtained  a  similar  concession  on  condition 
of  payment  for  the  restoration  of  Roman  basilicas.  It  was  a  far 
graver  innovation  to  send  questors  all  over  Europe  commissioned 
to  sell  the  indulgence  at  the  presumed  cost  of  the  journey  to  Rome, 
and  who  according  to  contemporary  chronicles  offered  a  plenary  re- 
mission of  all  sins  without  the  condition  of  repentance.  Chaucer, 
who  lived  at  the  time,  is  supposed  to  refer  to  these  proceedings  in 
his  description  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  the 
"  gentil  Pardoner,  That  streyt  wes  comen  from  the  Court  of 
Rome."  In  some  provinces  more  than  100,000  florins  were  ex- 
torted by  these  unscrupulous  emissaries,  who  did  not  forget  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  come  to  an 
evil  end.  Still  grander  than  any  previous  celebration  was  the 
Anno  Santo  proclaimed  by  Nicholas  V. — one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
high-minded  of  the  medueval  Popes — for  1450.  A  new  coin  was 
struck  for  the  occasion,  and  so  enormous  were  the  offerings  that 
above  100,000  florins  were  lodged  in  the  Bank  of  the  Medici  alone. 
But  the  immense  confluence  of  pilgrims  led  to  very  disastrous 
results.  One  day  as  the  multitude  were  returning  from  an  ex- 
position of  the  Volto  Santo  at  St.  Peter's,  some  trifling  obstacle  on 
the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo  caused  a  panic,  in  which,  according  to 
Iufessura  no  less  than  200  persons  were  drowned  or  crushed  to 
death.  And  then  the  plague  broke  out  and  even  the  Pope  and 
Cardinals  were  driven  away  from  Rome.  The  next  and  last  re- 
currence of  the  Holy  Year  that  need  be  specially  noticed  here 
took  place  in  1475,  when  the  present  name  of  Jubilee  first  came 
into  vogue,  and  the  practice  of  holding  it  every  twenty-five  year3, 
which  has  continued  ever  since,  was  introduced,  by  virtue  of  a  Bull 
of  Paul  II.,  in  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  human  life 
and  in  order  that  each  generation  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
benefiting  by  the  spiritual  treasures  of  the  Church.  King  Fer- 
dinand 01  Naples  and  Catherine,  Queen  of  Bosnia,  were  among 
the  pilgrims,  but  the  concourse  was  not  so  large  as  on  previous 
occasions,  being  impeded  as  well  by  wars  and  political  troubles  as 
by  the  dangerous  state  of  the  roads  infested  bv  brigands.  On 
this  last  acccuut  the  indulgence  was  extended  to  Bologna,  where 
four  churches  were  raised  to  equal  dignity  pro  hdc  vice  with  the 
four  patriarchal  basilicas  of  Rome.  Sixtus  IV..  who  presided 
over  this  solemnity,  was  one  of  the  most  shameless  of  papal 
traffickers  in  sacred  things  :  all  the  offices  of  the  Court  were  sold 
at  fixed  prices  publicly  advertised,  and  new  offices  were  actually 
created  in  order  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  next  Jubilee 
was  celebrated  under  the  auspices  of  Alexander  VI.,  when  the 
Papacy  had  reached  its  lowest  depth  of  degradation. 

The  la3t  ordinary  Jubilee  under  the  old  regime  at  Rome  was 
solemnized,  as  was  before  observed,  in  1825,  when  the  number  of 
pilgrims  during  the  year  amounted  to  nearly  400,000.  Whether 
the  ancient  ceremonies,  now  many  centuries  old,  will  be  revived  at 
its  next  recurrence  in  1900  may  perhaps  be  doubted  :  there  has  at 
all  events  been  no  attempt  at  such  a  revival  either  in  1875  or  now. 
It  may  be  worth  while  therefore  to  put  on  record  that,  according 
to  the  traditional  rite,  the  Anno  Santo  is  proclaimed  after  the 
Gospel  at  High  Mass  in  St.  Peter's  on  the  previous  Ascension 
Day,  by  reading  the  Bull  in  Latin  and  Italian,  followed  by  mili- 
tary music  and  peals  of  cannon  ;  first  in  the  Vatican,  then  i;;  the 
three  other  patriarchal  basilicas.    At  Vespers  on  Christmas  Eve 
the  Jubilee  begins  with  a  grand  procession,  when  the  Pope 
in  person  solemnly  opens  the   Porta  Santa  in  tbr   atrium,  of 
St.  Peter's,  while  three  Cardinal  Legates,  deputed  ad  hoc,  open 
with  similar  formalities  the   sacred  gates  of  the  Lateran,  Sta 
.Maria  Maggiore  and  St.  Paul's.    The  Holy  Year  is  brought  to  an  I 
end  on  the  ensuing  Christmas  Eve,  with  the  sulemu  ceremonial  of  f 
c  losing  the  sacred  gates  of  the  four  basilicas.    Pilgrimages  cannot  \ 
certainly  be  said  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion,  in  view  of  the  recent  . 
popularity  of  Lourdes  and  La  Salette,  and  we  observe  that  this 
last  Encyclical   recommends,   though   it  does    not  enforce,  a  a 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto.     But  pilgrimages  to  Rome  will  hardly 
survive  the  transformation  of  ''  the  holy  city  "  into  the  capital 
of  Italy.    The  Anno  Santo  need  not  therefore  lose  anything  of  its  . 
strictly  religious  significance,  but  it  must  cease  to  operatt  as  a 
centralizing  power.    And  this  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  when 
we  remember  that  centralization  has  been  confessedly  the  great 
motive  force  of  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  last  half-century,  the 
secret  alike  of  its  weakness  and  its  stiength. 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

A RATHER  curious  series  of  evolutions  has  just  been  per- 
formed in  the  columns  of  the  only  London  newspaper  which 
is  at  once  avowedly  democratic  and  conducted  with  decency  and 
ability.  Rumour  charges  some  men  of  letters  of  great  and  histo- 
rical fame  with  having  written,  or  caused  to  be  written,  unfavour- 
able reviews  of  their  own  works,  in  order  that  these  exposures 
might  be  triumphantly  exposed  in  their  turn.  The  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mtill  Gazette  of  last  Saturday,  under  the  title 
"  Democratic  Consolations,"  might  excusably  remind  a  reader 
of  this  manoeuvre  when  he  saw  what  followed  it  on  Moud,ay. 
On  the  6rst  day  inquiry  was  made  whether  pessimist  critics  of  de- 
mocracy, including  some  extremely  anti-reactionary  persons,  such 
as  Tocqueville  and  Mill,  were  or  were  not  right  in  anticipating  a 
general  deterioration  of  the  political  standard  in  governments  and 
individuals.  Perhaps  the  authorities  for  some  such  anticipation 
might  have  been  dated  a  little  further  back.  Burke,  for  instance, 
if  we  do  not  mistake  an  authority  justly  in  some  favour  with  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  spoke  of  the  "  disgusting  vices  "  of  democracies, 
and  the  result  of  a  good  many  centuiies  of  observation  has  made 
it  almost  an  axiom  with  impartial  students  of  politics,  that  the 
gain,  such  as  it  is,  of  an  occasional  and  almost  superhuman  dis- 
play of  energy  is  more  than  compensated,  not  merely  by  the  in- 
herent absurdity  of  the  democratic  principle,  but  by  the  defects 
which,  as  experience  shows,  accompany  the  working  of  that  prin- 
ciple. However,  the  modern  democrat  who  has  searchings  of 
heart  may  be  allowed  to  state  his  ease  his  own  way,  and  he  would 
doubtless  say  that  the  limited  and  imperfect  Republics  of  the  past 
offer  no  criterion  applicable  to  the  improved  democracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Yet  even  in  this  improved  democracy  he 
sees  spots,  blemishes,  black  clouds  "  among  the  blue,"  wandering 
stars  in  the  orderly  galaxy.  Is  not  Wigan  (a  place  of  apparently 
good  conditions,  which  neither  withers  in  the  baleful  shadow  of  a 
cathedral  nor  depends  on  the  patronage  and  custom  of  the 
county)  pretty  obviously  corrupt?  Is  not  the  London  School 
Board,  the  crown  and  flower  of  things  in  the  democratic  point  of 
view,  a  body  of  dubious  wisdom  and  of  conduct  not  dubious  at 
all  ?  Does  not  the  enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  illness  of  Lord 
Beaconstield  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  case  may  be,  show  a 
dangerous  leaning  to  personal  government  ?  These  uncomfortable 
questions  were  put  to  the  faithful  democrat  on  Saturday,  and  he 
was  left  to  study  them  in  company  with  his  Census  paper  during 
the  Sabbath.  But  on  Monday  balm  was  to  be  found  in  Gilead. 
A  useful  "  Democratic  Liberal "  made  very  short  work  of  the 
Pull  Malts  objections.  Wigau  is  only  corrupt  because  it  is  not 
democratic  enough — "Magis  niagnos  democraticos  sunt  magis 
magnos  puros,"  in  fact.  The  London  School  Board  is  falling  off 
because  the  horrid  cumulative  vote,  loathsome  to  democracy, 
enables  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  villas  to  send  evil  delegates  of 
their  own,  who  stop  the  business,  and  are  as  flies  in  the  ointment. 
This  argument  is  particularly  interesting,  because,  in  reply  to  it, 
we  have  only  to  mention,  with  all  respect,  the  name  of  Miss  Helen 
Taylor.  'Ihirdly,  the  democracy  clings  to  men  only  as  repre- 
sentatives of  causes — apparently  in  exactly  the  same  way  that 
image. worshippers,  by  their  own  account,  never  worship  the  imago, 
but  only  the  thing  or  person  imaged.  In  case  this  handy  "  Demo- 
cratic Liberal "  should  have  done  the  business  insufiiciently,  a  short 
article  in  the  same  number  points  out  how  admirably  the  Caucus 
works,  and  how  it  has  provided  Ipswich  with  a  man  and  member 
of  the  most  extreme  justice  and  tenaciousness  of  purpose.  This  is, 
of  course,  a  tonic  thrown  in  to  complete  the  effect  of  the  "  Demo- 
cratic Liberal's"  antidote;  and  if  the  uncomfortable  qualms  are 
not  allayed,  why  the  modern  democrat  must  have  a  very  weak 
stomach  and  very  weak  knees  indeed. 

Let  us  examine  these  remedies  for  democratic  doubt  a  little  more 
closely.  The  "Democratic  Liberal's"  special  pleading  does  not 
want  much  more  attention  than  we  have  already  given  to  it,  in  so 
far  as  the  second  and  third  counts  an;  Concerned,  The  first  merits 
a  little  more  attention.  "The  growth  of  democracy,  we  are  told, 
has  been  attended  by  a  steady  improvement  of  opinion  in  this 
respect  [purity  of  election]."  This  is  a  very  favourite  argument 
with  the  writer's  likes,  and  in  various  forms  it  is  used  to  support 
extension  of  the  franchise,  redistribution  of  seats,  nnd  half-a-dozen 
other  things.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it  is  a  mere  begging  of 
the  question.  The  actual  fnct  is,  that  in  very  largo  constituencies 
there  is  less  direct  bribery  than  in  small  ones.  The  "  Democratic 
Liberal"  would  have  us  think  that  this  is  owing  to  the  improve- 
ment of  opinion.  If  this  means  that  he  thinks  the  (ilasgow  or 
Manchester  elector  to  be,  circumstances  and  case*  equal,  !••»<»  access- 
ible to  bribery  than  the  elector  of  Sandwich  or  of  Boston,  be  is 
of  course  entitled  to  his  opinion,  though  no  reasons  are  or  can  be 
produced  for  it  Meant  the  viciously  circular  one  that  largo  con- 
stituencies are  above  bribery.  The  facts  deem  plain  enough. 
Bribery  of  a  constituency  of  many  thousands  is  simply  a  physical 
impossibility.  But  the  real  point  of  importance  is  whether,  cor- 
ruption having  ceased  owing  to  mechanical,  not  moral  causes, 
•even  devils  worse  than  itself  have  not  come  into  its  place.  The 
"  Democratic  Liberal  "  who  is  bound  to  admire  Birmingham  will  of 
Course  strenuously  deny  this;  we  for  our  part  shall  ns  strenuously 
Assert  it.  The  organization  whereby  tho  whole  patronage,  oflico- 
holding,  and  municipal  administration  generally  of  a  borough  bo- 
comes  the  prey  of  one  political  party  seems  to  us  an  infinitely 
worse  evil  than  tho  letting  loose  of  a  temporary  Hood  of  gratuitous 
beer,  and  the  conveyance  into  gaping  pockets  of  irregular  ten-pound 
notes.    But  this  is  not  tho  whole  of  the  evil.    The  nrr.mgjment 


has  had  so  little  time  to  work  in  England  that  it  has  not  produced 
its  full  fruits.  What  those  fruits  have  been  under  conditions 
almost  precisely  similar  ought  to  be  well  enough  known.  In  America 
you  do  not  bribe  the  voter,  but  you  bribe  the  managers.  As  the 
immense  power  and  profit  at  the  disposal  of  the  victors  in  caucus- 
strife  becomes  more  fully  appreciated,  the  same  thing  must  neces- 
sarily take  place  in  England.  For  instance,  it  is  no  secret  at  all 
that  many  responsible  citizens  of  Birmingham  declare  that  the 
dominant  clique  in  that  town  have  grossly  abused  their  power — 
though  not,  let  us  hasten  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  actual  malver- 
sation. Birmingham  has  not  come  to  that  yet,  though  it  is  in  an 
excellent  way  to  come  to  it.  But,  when  the  golden  age  of  the 
Chamberlains  and  the  Collingses  has  passed,  it  is  very  much  to  be 
feared  that,  if  Birmingham  has  not  freed  herself  from  the  chains 
of  the  Hundreds,  "  bosses  "  and  "  rings  "  will  quickly  arise.  We 
may  go  further,  and  say  that  such  must  inevitably,  according  to 
human  nature,  be  the  case.  That  is  a  worse  state  than  the  per- 
fectly open  and  unblushing  corruption  which  it  has  become  a  con- 
vention to  speak  of  with  horror  and  disgust,  but  which  did  very 
little  harm  to  anybody ;  and,  if  it  did  any  harm,  did  it  only  to  the 
lower  strata  of  society.  Those  who  governed  were  not,  in  the  old 
system,  corrupt ;  in  the  new,  this  is  exactly  what  they  will  be. 
Now  we  venture  to  think  that  it  is  less  harmful  for  the  body  cor- 
porate, as  for  the  body  individual,  to  have  its  heels  than  its  head 
in  the  mire. 

This  brings  us,  naturally  enough,  to  the  curious  guarantee  of 
the  excellences  of  democracy,  as  manifested  in  the  member  for 
Ipswich  ;  which  is,  as  we  have  said,  exhibited  as  a.  corroborative 
and  cordial  to  the  doubting  democrat.  The  argument  is  this. 
Mr.  Collings  is  a  Caucus  man,  and  the  President  of  the  Caucus 
of  all  Caucuses.  He  was  adopted  by  the  Ipswich  Liberals,  and 
sent  to  Parliament  to  support  the  present  Government.  Yet  he 
voted  against  the  Government  on  the  Coercion  Bills.  He  is 
impenitent,  and  the  Ipswich  Caucuskin  has  not  requested  him 
to  resign.  What  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  relation  of 
Caucus  and  member  is  one  of  perfect  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence ?  A  good  many  things,  we  think,  can  be  clearer.  The 
state  of  the  case  is  this.  The  Ipswich  Radical  Association,  like 
the  majority  of  Radical  Associations  throughout  the  country, 
cared  for  nothing  and  nobody  at  the  last  election  but  the 
defeat  of  the  late  Government.  They  were  apparently  so  des- 
perately hard  put  to  it  for  a  candidate  that  they  had  to  order 
one  from  Birmingham.  Birmingham  sent  them  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
— famous  in  his  native  town  for  a  certain  Afghan  meeting.  The 
mere  selection  of  such  a  candidate  told  its  own  talc.  Mr.  Collings, 
of  whom  we  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect,  is  in  no  sense  a  man 
of  mark,  except  as  being  an  able  and  determined  party  organizer. 
He  has  no  claim  to  represent  Ipswich  or  any  other  place  except 
this.  In  electing  such  a  man  Ipswich  gave  him  practically  carte 
blanche;  but  it  is  said  there  was  one  thing  marked  on  the  white 
ticket,  and  that  was  "  support  Mr.  Gladstone."  Tho  remark  may 
be  innocent,  or  it  may  be  guileful.  In  the  first  place,  tho  so-called 
opposition  which  Mr.  Collings  has  given  was  a  perfectly  harmless 
and  playful  opposition.  It  was  tho  sort  of  thing  I  hat  a  party  man 
can  give  himself  the  luxury  of,  with  the  chanco  of  acquir- 
ing a  reputation  for  independence  and  the  certainty  of  not 
damaging  his  party.  In  the  sec.md  place,  by  selecting  ono  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  tail,  Ipswich  had  practically  said  to  its  selection 
"We  want  you  to  lollow  Mr.  Chamberlain.''  .Mr.  Collings  did 
follow  Mr.  Chamberlain  very  faithfully,  though  ho  tlid  not  follow 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Not  being  in  office,  he  was 
not  obliged  to  go  through  the  pleasant  little  form  of  tergiversation 
to  which  his  superiors  accommodated  themselves  so  gracefully. 
But  wo  can  go  further  into  the  question  than  this.  Docs  anybody 
really  think  that  such  opposition  as  Mr.  Collings  Indulged  in  dis- 
pleased the  (iovernment  he  was  sent  to  support  ?  lie  must  bo 
very  young  who  does.  Tho  remarkable  irritation  which  Mr. 
( « ladslono  showed  on  Tuesday  night  at  a  chance  remark 
of  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy's  might  bo  a  useful  study  for  political 
youth  of  this  kind.  It  has  been  sulliciently  evident  all 
along  that  the  Government  have  been  only  too  anxious  not  to  get 
into  real  opposition  with  men  of  Mr.  Collings  m  typo.  Had  the 
whole  of  their  party  voted  with  them  in  tho  measures  to  which 
they  wero  so  reluctantly  driven  by  tho  feeling  of  common  senso  and 
justice  which  still  exists  (peihaps  owing  to  habit)  in  Kngland,  tho 
extreme  Radical  section  of  electors  might  have  indulged  in  a 
revolt.  The  apparent  or  real  independence  of  poi •  ons  liko  Mr. 
(Joltings  has  served  as  a  safety  valve,  saving  them)  from  this 
danger,  while  it  has  not  Is  en  of  u  kind  calculated  to  do  thorn  tho 
least  practical  harm.  Meanwhile',  Mr.  Collings's  own  attitude 
— which,  were  it  not  for  his  indiscreet  eulogist,  wo  should  not 
criticize— is  certainly  not  one  which  can  bo  regarded  as  a  noble 
spectacle,  the  nobility  of  which  is  due  to  tho  caucus  and  to  the 
innate  excellences  of  demnorntic  sentiment.     Mr,  Collings,  bo  it 

remembered,  has  dill.  I  from  tho  ( Iovernment  on  a  point  which 

is,  to  strict  democratic  temper!,  tho  very  article  of  an  Orthodoi  or 
heretical  (iovernment.  The  defection  of  Mi.  Cladstono  and  his 
colleagues  from  tho  great  Radical  principle  that  etery  ono  not  a 
Tory  should  be  allowed  t.i  do  what  he  please i  vital  to  •ho  whole 
scheme  Of  politics,  Mr.  Collings  ought  at.  once  to  n  nine  an 
irreconcilable  attitude,  and  to  wash  his  hands  of  a  ( iovc  riuuunt  of 
buckshot  ami  brutality.  lint  ho  does  nothing  of  the  hind.  Tim 
Government  is  still  a  good  stick  to  beat  Tories  with,  useful 
to  prevent  inconvenient  religious  eensu.es,  and  lo  Ui]y  on  the 
golden  nge  of  misrule  by  little  and  little,  fio  Mr.  Collings  con- 
dones  tho  crime   of  the  Coercion  Bill,  satidied  with  liavirai 
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washed  h:s  own  hands  of  that.  Probably  the  day's  service  at 
O'Neil'e  Farm  has  a  little  gilded  over  the  night's  exploit  at  St. 
Stophen's.  The  crime  of  coercing  Connaught  is  pardoned, 
for  the  sako  of  the  magnanimous  surrender  of  the  Transvaal; 
tho  wickedness  of  making  Irishmen  pay  their  debts,  for  tho 
sake  of  the  virtue  of  restoring  to  Dutchmen  what  is  admitted  to 
bo  their  own,  after  being  well  beaten  for  keeping  it.  On  the 
whole,  we  fear  that  wo  cannot  accept  Mr.  Collings's  name,  re- 
epoclable  as  it  may  bo  in  itself,  as  a  guarantee  of  the  blessings  of 
domocracy.  The  Pull  Malt  must  procure  us  better  assurance.  We 
like  not  the  security. 


QUESTIONS  LEFT  OUT. 

TI^HE  humours  of  the  Census  seem  to  have  been  tolerably  abund- 
J-  ant.  Tho  members  of  the  working  German  colony  in  Soho 
looked  ou  the  paper  as  one  of  the  diversions  which  are  provided  for 
tyrants  by  tho  blood  and  iron  slaves  of  our  corrupt  society.  Tho 
clergy  in  some  country  districts  saw  in  the  Census  paper  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  collecting  subscriptions  towards  new 
churches.  The  poor  people  in  Whitechapel  thought  the  questions 
were  a  new  dodge  of  the  School  Board,  which  they  seem  to  re- 
gard with  superstitious  awe,  as  a  purely  malevolent  power.  On  tho 
other  hand,  a  number  of  persons  write  to  the  papers  complaining 
bitterly  that  they  never  received  the  papers  at  all,  which,  with 
truly  British  ingenuity,  they  appear  to  consider  a  grievance.  Other 
thinkers,  of  a  statistical  turn  of  mind,  regret  that  such  splendid 
opportunities  of  collecting  information  have  been  partially 
neglected.  They  would  like  the  Census  returns  to  have  been  con- 
structed on  the  principle  of  these  "sociological :'  charts  which  are 
compiled  for  Mr.  Spencer,  and  by  aid  of  which  the  philosopher 
can  frame  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  any  institution,  from  religion 
to  fermented  liquors.  By  setting  some  dozen  adroit  questions, 
an  inquiring  Government  might  have  enjoyed  the  advantages, 
without  condescending  to  the  tricks,  of  Ilaroun  Al  Raschid,  aud 
might  have  found  out  what  people  really  think  of  them. 

Even  as  things  stand  there  were  some  odd  questions  on  the  list. 
The  Americans  are  a  curious  people,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
queries  were  almost  of  American  inquisitiveness.  There  is  a  well- 
known  anecdote  of  an  American  who  travelled  in  the  same  rail- 
way carriage  with  an  English  lady  dressed  in  deep  mourning. 
"  Loss,  ma'am  ?  "  he  said.  The  lady  admitted  her  bereavement. 
"Recent?"  "Yes."  "  Husband  or  father  ?  "  The  victim,  now 
in  tears,  murmured  "Husband."  "  Leave  you  pretty  comfortable  ?  " 
On  this  the  unlucky  woman  withdrew  behind  a  newspaper;  and 
the  inquirer  exclaimed  to  another  stranger,  "  She  seems  kind  o' 
stuck-up,  like."  We  have  a  tolerably  distinct  recollection  of  an 
American  census-paper  in  which  the  public  were  asked  how  often 
it  had  been  convicted,  for  what  offence,  aud  what  term  of  punish- 
ment had  been  endured.  These  are  very  pertinent  inquiries,  and 
the  arswers  would  afford  much  useful  information  as  to  the  grati- 
fying diminution  of  crime,  the  percentage  of  fraudulent  directors, 
and  the  chances  of  repentance  offered  to  the  converted  criminal. 
Our  Census  stops  short  of  these  queries,  but  asks,  rather  curiously, 
about  our  "  infirmities,"  and  whether  they  are  casual  or  congenital. 
This  section  must  have  opened  a  playing-field  to  the  domestic 
humourist,  who  found  in  t hem  an  easy  oppoitumty  of  satirizing 
the  failings  of  his  family.  Other  questions  were  almost  as  petty  as 
those  with  which  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  and  other 
oicrubers  beguile  the  tedium  oi  the  House  of  Commons.  "  Is 
it  true  that  some  one  said  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  tell  a 
Land-Le;iguer  that  his  chimney  is  on  fire  ;  but,  after  all,  we  may 
as  well  rap  him  up?"  This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  Irish 
members  think  worthy  of  the  atteution  of  the  House;  aud  we 
may  infer  that,  when  the  Irish  Republic  gets  founded,  the  Census 
papers  will  ask,  "  Who  fears  to  speak  of  '98  ?  "  and  other  questions 
of  equal  gravity.  But  our  own  authorities  showed  similar  curiosity 
when  they  asked  barristers  to  declare  whether  they  practised  or 
ret,  and  requested  men  of  letters  to  state  the  branch  of  study  to 
which  they  devoted  themselves.  Can  this  singular  question  be 
intended  to  facilitate  the  endowment  of  research  out  of  the  funds 
of  a  Disestablished  Church  ?  Will  the  man  of  letters,  who  is 
giving  his  time  and  energy  to  elucidating  the  connexion  between 
masteries  of  the  Cabiri  and  the  Mandau  rite  of  O-ta-pe,  receive 
some  morning  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  notifying  his  succession 
to  the  revenues  of  a  deanery  ?  Probably  but  lew  men  of  letters 
have  answered  a  rather  needless  and  impertinent  question,  though 
it  would  certainly  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  writers 
neglected  by  a  vain  people  have  written  themselves  down  as  poets. 

There  are  many  much  more  important  questions  to  be  decided 
than  the  proportion  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  in  the 
British  islands.  Most  people  are  lluent  when  they  talk  about 
themselves,  and  probably  the  majority  of  the  public  would  have 
eagerly  seized  a  chance  of  giving  iuforiiiiition  about  their  own 
opinions.  Even  in  this  age,  when  people  say  we  all  write, 
many  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  "  blue-moulded,"  as 
the  Irishman  said,  for  want  of  a  chance  of  expressing  their  ideas. 
Newspapers  cannot  print  all  the  letters  they  receive,  and  the 
editors  of  magazines  are  still  more  chary  of  their  space.  Hence 
the  popularity  of  examinations  among  ambitious  ladies.  Though 
no  one  but  the  examiner  knows  what  they  have  tT  say,  they  un- 
bosom themselves  of  their  intellectual  store  with  fluency  and  plea- 
sure.   Hence,  too,  the  former  popularity  of  albums,  in  which 


people  were  asked  to  natno  their  favourite  flower,  their  favourite 
hero,  their  favourite  author.  We  believe  that  a  supplementary 
schedule  of  this  sort,  to  be  filled  up  or  left  alone  at  will,  would 
have  given  sincere  delight  to  many  millions  of  eager  persons  who, 
at  present,  cannot  get  a  hearing.  In  a  trial  which  has  bie  1  filling 
the  newspapers  this  week,  it  appeared  that  a  lady  asked  her 
ghostly  adviser  "  whether  she  was  likely  to  have  babies  in  the 
spirit  world."  The  friend  replied  with  confidence  that  she  was 
sure  to  have  spirit-babies,  that  this  great  void  in  her  nature  would 
certainly  be  satisfied.  Millions  of  people  have  the  same  kind  of 
desire  to  speak  their  minds  in  a  semi-public  way.  In  this  wjrld 
they  are  condemned  to  lack  satisfaction,  except  in  the  rare  cases 
when  they  appear  as  witnesses  in  a  trial.  'Then  they  do  their  be3t 
to  deliver  themselves  of  their  ideas  on  all  topics,  but  are  apt  to  be 
snubbed  by  persons  in  authority.  A  supplementary  census  would 
give  them,  every  ten  years,  the  chance  which  otherwise  must  be 
deferred  till  they  can  secure  an  opportunity  in  the  spirit-world. 

Questions  of  a  personal  nature  would,  of  course,  be  most 
welcome.  Any  one  who  studies  the  answers  to  correspondents  in 
the  cheap  weekly  papers  will  readily  discover  the  kind  of  topic 
that  most  provokes  dissension  and  discussion.  "  Did  you  marry 
your  cousin,  and  how  do  you  like  it  as  far  as  you  have  gone  ?  " 
would  be  a  query  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Artemus  Ward,  but 
by  no  means  purely  otiose  or  useless  to  science.  Indeed,  so 
desirable  are  answers  to  this  question  that  an  inquirer  who  bears 
a  name  renowned  in  science  through  several  generations  has 
issued  his  own  private  catechism  on  the  subject.  The  results  so 
far  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  absolutely  no  scientific  con- 
clusion can  be  based  upon  them.  Again,  much  would  be  learned 
if  every  one  were  asked  whether  he  has  been  vaccinated,  and  how 
often,  and  whether  he  has  suffered  from  small-pox.  By  this 
means  a  body  of  evidence  would  be  obtained  which  might  pos- 
sibly convince  even  the  most  unreasonable  of  all  crotcheteers — the 
people  who  oppose  compulsory  vaccination  as  a  tyrannous  in- 
fringement of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  make  himself  a  dan- 
gerous nuisance.  The  members  of  infinitesimal  majorities,  however, 
rather  glory  in  being  "  in  the  right  with  two  or  three,"  as  Mr. 
Hughes  so  constantly  quotes  Mr.  Lowell,  and  in  the  conviction  that 
the  opinion  of  many  millions  is  always  in  the  wrong.  The 
question  of  spelling  reform  might  also  be  submitted  to  an  experi- 
mental plebiscite.  But  here  the  results  are  very  uncertain,  for 
the  number  of  persons  who  would  like  to  spell  as  the  spirit  moves 
them  may  be  very  considerable,  and  its  weight  would  be  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  Mr.  Tito  Pagliardini,  Mr.  Max  Miiller,  and  the 
other  aliens  who  are  so  patriotically  anxious  to  improve  the 
English  language  out  of  existence.  The  late  general  election 
proved  that  no  one  who  merely  resides  in  London  and  beyond  the 
sweet  influences  of  the  Shields  Gazette  and  of  the  Northern  Echo 
knows  what  the  people  really  think  about  politics.  A  supple- 
mentary question  or  two  in  the  Census  would  throw  much  light 
on  important  matters  of  which  we  are  condemned  to  remain  in 
utter  ignorance.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  surrender  of  Laing's 
Nek  and  portions  of  Natal  to  the  Boers  ?  "  would  be  a  very  good 
test-question ;  also, "  Do  you  regard  property  as  a  feudal  wrong  ?  " 
If  the  people  in  their  millions  were  to  reply  to  the  former  question 
that  they  are  proud  of  the  transaction,  and  to  the  latter  in  the 
affirmative,  it  is  plain  that  investors  in  English  securities  would 
remove  their  wealth,  and  that  there  would  be  a  new  exodus  of 
the  patriots.  In  a  small  vessel,  about  the  size  of  the  Mayflower 
(it  would  hold  them  all,  including  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett),  they 
would  steer  for  "lands  indiscoverable  in  the  unheard-of  West,'' 
aud  would  leave  behind  the  morality  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
.and  "  the  military  impotence  of  England."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  popular  answer  might  be  much  more  satisfactory,  and  we 
might  be  permitted  to  hope  that  the  People  does  not  really  go  in 
for  a  policy  of  foreign  surrender  and  domestic  confiscation. 

Turning  from  politics  to  art  and  the  deeply  important  questions 
of  "  culture,"  the  compilers  of  the  Census  might  find  out  whether 
the  People  is  not  dreadfully  bored  with  pictures  of  "  aesthetes," 
aud  sincerely  anxious  that  some  new  kind  of  joke  might  be  in- 
vented. At  the  same  time,  a  properly  constructed  schedule 
would  show  how  many  aesthetic  people  are  actually  in  existence 
at  this  moment.  We  imagine  that,  if  these  fanatics  were  subjected 
to  a  real  persecution,  like  Monotheists  in  ancient  Israel,  and 
Uniates  in  orthodox  Russia,  no  pitiful  person  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  hide  them  by  fifties  in  a  cave.  A  very  small,  self-con- 
tained cave  would  conceal  the  whole  congregation,  and  leave  room 
for  both  the  antagonistic  sects  of  Positivists — for  the  Society  of 
Painter  Etchers  and  for  Mr.  Wiiistler.  The  last  Census  re- 
turns but  one  contained,  we  believe,  under  the  head  of  Pro- 
fessions, "  Sophists — 2."  The  two  sophists  were  young  bachelors 
with  their  first  reading  party,  and  they  chose  to  desig- 
nate their  profession  by  the  appropriate  name  readily  suggested 
by  their  studies.  Under  the  head  of  "  Professional  ^Esthetes  " 
we  certainly  do  not  think  that  more  than  two  would  be  recorded, 
while  gaps  have  been  made — "  the  ranks  that  were  thin  have  been 
thinned  " — in  the  numbers  of  ladies  who  are  beauties  by  profession.- 
A  proper  investigation  into  professions  and  modes  of  securing  a 
livelihood  would  enlighten  us  as  to  the  number  of  buffoons  and 
diners-out,  of  social  touts  who  give  u  tips  "  about  the  people  they 
meet  to  the  papers,  of  directors  of  Companies,  of  promoters  of 
gold  mines  iu  London  and  the  country,  and  of  translators  of 
Horace.  Even  as  things  are,  a  wondering  world  may  learn  from 
the  new  Census  the  precise  quantity  of  novelists  at  present  labour- 
ing in  our  midst.  Lastly,  we  should  like  to  have  seen  well- 
directed  inquiries  made  as  to  the  proportion  of  people  who  could 
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•o  into  court  and  swear  that  they  had  seen  one  or  more  ghosts. 
<Yoni  queries  such  as  these  science  would  reap  invaluable  stores 
f  knowledge,  while  the  respondents  would  be  enabled  to  unbosom 
hemselves  at  the  expense  of  the  nation. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  BOAT  RACE. 

[T  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  think  that  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
young  men  who  rowed  yesterday  from  Putney  to  Mortlake 
3ay  congratulate  himself  on  having,  according  to  reasonable  pro- 
iability,  very  many  years  to  live,  and  may  hope  to  date  the  begin- 
iing  of  a  successful  career  from  the  time  when  he  first  strengthened 
jmself  by  rowing,  and  first  began  to  expand  his  chest  and  enlarge 
,ia  muscles  in  the  effort  to  gain  that  post  of  highest  honour — 
place  in  the  University  Eight.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  legitimate 
onclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  only  trustworthy  statements 
ath  regard  to  the  effect  of  rowing  on  health  which  are  to  be 
hund.    These,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  are  contained  in  the 
>ook  on  "  University  Oars,"   which   Dr.    Morgan  published 
ome  ten  years  ago,  a  work  which  has  naturally  been  ac- 
epted    with    enthusiasm    by  many    men    and    by   all  who 
are  for  athletic   pursuits,  but  has  not   received  the  general 
(ttention  it  deserved.  Dr.  Morgan  wrote,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed, 
fczith  the  object  of  vindicating  what  had  been  his  own  pursuit, 
is  favourite  pursuit.    He  sought  to  show  that  rowing,  even 
?hen  practised  with  great  austerity,  had  no  bad  effect  whatever  on 
1  ealth ;  but  was  likely,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  good  effect  on 
ealth,  and  he  certainly  proved  his  points,  unless  careful  reasoning 
i  nd  elaborate  statistics,  which  have  never  been  disputed  or  denied, 
jre  to  be  disregarded.    But  Dr.  Morgan,  though  he  hardly  seemed 
lonscious  of  it  himself,  did  a  great  deal  more  in  his  remarkable 
Iceatise  than  defend  the  practice  of  rowing  races,  and  show  that, 
|o  far  from  tending  to  shorten  life,  it  tended,  on  the  whole,  to 
Irolong  it.    He  showed  by  the  facts  which  he  took  so  much 
trouble  to  collect  and  digest  how  strong  may  be  the  inffu- 
Ince  of  superstition  amongst  the  most  highly  educated  classes, 
ror  many  years  a  superstition — and  it  is  as  absurd  a  superstition 
Is  that  which  makes  a  negro  adorn  his  fetish — has  prevailed  that 
lulling  in  boat  races,  and  especially  in  the  University  boat  race, 
Iras  likely  to  do  grievous  harm,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  shorten 
Ife.    It  may  be  taid  with  perfect  safety  that  this  idea  rested  on 
|o  evidence  whatever.    It  has  often  been  said  formerly,  and  is 
lometirues  said  now,  that  men  who  pulled  in  the  University  Eight 
fere  generally  short-lived,  and  frequently  died  of  disease  of  the 
eart.    It  would  have  been  just  as  true  to  assert  that  men  who 
ad  pulled  in  a  University  Eight  commonly  died  early  of  delirium 
•■emens.    How  the  superstition  arose  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture, 
ut  it  is   far  from  extinct  now,  and   assuredly  was  very 
enerally    prevalent  until  Dr.  Morgan's  book   appeared.  He, 
l  preparing  his  work,  was  content  to  do  what  the  Irish 
uellist  of  former   days  characterized  as  despicable,   and  to 
ike  refuge  in  facts.     By  dint  of  inQnite  trouble,  he  ascer- 
ained  what  had  become  of  most  of  the  men  who  had  rowed  in 
ho  University  races  from  1829  to  1869,  and  showed  that,  in  so 
tr  as  statistics  were  worth  anything  for  such  a  period,  they 
roved,  not  merely  that  University  oars  were  by  no  means 
estined  to  be  short-lived,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  were 
iely  to  exceed  the  orainary  span.    With  regard  to  one  disease, 
ideed,  the  result  of  his  researches  was  most  remarkable.    It  has 
een,  and  is,  very  commonly  supposed  tliiit  rowing  tends  to  pro- 
uce  disease  of  the  heart.    Dr.  Morgan  showed  that,  in  the  course 
f  40  years,  over  which  his  inquiry  extended— that  is  to  say, 
•oru  1829,  in  which  the  first  race  was  rowed,  to  1869 — 294.  men 
ulled  in  University  boat  races,  and  that,  in    1869,   39  of  1 
uese  men  were  dead.    Of  these  39  deaths,  three  only  were  duo 
>  di'easo  of  the  heart.    It  it  UODMet  BrJ    to  go  into  elaborate 
tatistics,  or  careful  comparison  with  the  ordinary  death-rate, 
j  prove  that  this  was  a  very  small  proportion,  and  that  tho  idea 
bat  men  who  pull  in  University  races  aro  likely  to  injuro  their 
earts  is  a  pure  superstition,  which,  strangely  enough,  has  pro- 
filed to  a  certain  extent  amongst  educated  men,  but  has  no  more 
2ftl  basis  than  tho  many  wild  su[>crftiitionB  with  regard  to  disease  ' 
ihicb  prevail  amongst  thoso  whose  reasoning  faculties  have  never  ' 
een  exercised.     It  so  happened  that  this  year  the  statements  by 
tliich  Br.  Morgan  dispelled  what  can  hardly  Is;  described  as  a  vulgar 
rejudice  have  had  peculiar  interest,  and  have  been  remarkably 
Aiitirmed.     It  was  determined  that  there  should  bo  a  dinner  to 
p'ebrate  the uTty-second  anniversary  of  tho  boat  race,  which  all 
Id  University  oms  should  be  privileged  to  attend;  and  a  Special 
!oanier  was  set  apart  to   convey  tho  more  or   less  ancient 
hanipions.    There  was  then  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether 
len  who  havn  pulled  in  University  eights  suffer  Irotn  the  effect  of 
leir  early  efforts  ;  and  certainly,  unless  thero  has  been  a  remark- 
ble  survival  of  the  fittest,  it  must  bo  said  that  the  appearance  of 
le  occupants  of  tho  steamer  showed  that  no  reason  exist*  for 
apposing  that  pulling  in  boat  races  tends  to  weaken  nMD.  or  to 
Hike  them  pi  •  ma  ti 1 1  >■  ly  inlirui.     <  llcrg  wnen  aie  apt  a'  all  times 
f  life  to  show  a  painful  superiority  over  lay  men  in  physical 
igour ;  but,  even  allowing  for  the  large  number  of  clergymen 
mongst  the  Old  Ouard,  it  can  hardly  bo  denied  that  the  appearance 
f  the  men  who  from  all  part  of  the  country  had  come  to  do  honour 
)  the  sport  they  followed  in  othor  day*,  showed  that,  if  boat 
wing  is  injurious,  it  is  liko  the  slow  poison  of  Voltaire's  coffee, 
nd  docs  not  begin  to  affect  a  man  until  he  is  well  past  seventy. 


The  race  which  these  veterans  came  to  witness  was  in  one 
respect  a  singular  one,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  those- 
who  remembered  the  initial  boat  race  and  all  that  followed.  More 
than  usual  difficulty  had  been  found  in  judging  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  crews.  The  Oxford  men  were  from  the  first 
considered  the  best ;  but  after  the  Cambridge  crew  had  been  for 
a  short  time  on  the  Thames  it  was  thought  that  they  were 
greatly  improving,  and  that  they  were  likely  fairly  to  match  their 
antagonists.  The  improvement,  however,  which  they  showed  at 
first  did  not  continue,  and  on  Wednesday  the  confidence  of  their 
supporters  was  rudely  shaken,  as,  after  passing  a  scratch  eight,  they 
were  apparently  unable  to  hold  their  lead.  On  Thursday  evening 
the  best  judge  amongst  the  writers  on  the  University  race  pro- 
nounced that  Oxford  would  win  by  two  lengths ;  but  neverthe- 
less yesterday  morning  very  great  doubt  was  felt  as  to  the  result 
of  the  contest,  and  not  often  has  a  University  race  been  more 
uncertain  at  the  time  when  the  oars  first  dipped. 

When  the  race  began,  however,  this  uncertainty  was  quickly 
dispelled,  as,  before  the  two  crews  had  gone  far  on  their  course 
yesterday,  it  became  clear  that  the  prophet  who  has  been  men- 
tioned was  right,  and  that  the  Bark  Blue  were  sure  to  win.  For 
some  time,  indeed,  the  race  seemed  even  enough.  Past  Craven 
Cottage,  the  Crab  Tree,  and  Borset  Villa  the  boats  were  well 
together,  and,  as  they  both  hugged  the  northern  shore  to  keep  out 
of  the  wind,  and  were  very  close  to  each  other,  the  contest  doubt- 
less appeared  an  exciting  one  to  the  spectators  on  the  river's  bank. 
It  was  so  only  in  appearance,  however.  From  the  first  the 
greater  strength  and  better  finish  of  Oxford  were  apparent, 
and,  when  at  the  Bistillery  they  slightly  quickened  and  drew 
a  little  ahead  of  their  opponents,  the  result  of  the  race  was 
pretty  obvious.  Although  the  Oxford  boat  was  but  very  little 
ahead  at  Hammersmith  Bridge,  the  struggle  was  virtually  over 
there,  as  has  very  often  happened  in  matches  on  the  Putney  to 
Mortlake  course.  The  Cambridge  men  rowed  with  great  valour, 
according  to  the  wont  of  Cambridge  men,  and  up  to  Chiswick 
kept  close  to  their  antagonists ;  but  after  this  place  was  passed 
the  Oxford  boat  drew  away,  and  then,  as  usual,  the  winning- 
crew  seemed  to  get  steadier  and  steadier,  while  the  losing  crew 
got  somewhat  wild.  As  usual,  too,  the  steering  of  the 
losing  boat  was  eccentric ;  but  perhaps  the  yawing  which  was 
very  marked  near  Barnes  Bridge  was  due  to  a  singular  contrivance 
called  an  American  windsail  which  decorated  the  bows  of  the 
Cambridge  boat.  It  is  not  always  well  to  accept  Yankee  inven- 
tions, and  in  this  case  the  Cambridge  coxswain  must  have  devoutly 
wished  that  there  had  been  more  old-fashioned  prejudice  against 
innovations.  In  the  end,  the  Oxford  crew  won  by  about  two  and 
a  half  lengths,  and  thus  the  prophet's  prediction  was  all 
but  exactly  fulfilled  ;  and,  perhaps,  if  the  Cambridge  steering 
had  been  less  eccentric,  his  forecast  would  have  proved  abso- 
lutely right.  Tnat  there  never  wa3  any  real  ground  for  the  uncer- 
tainty which  prevailed,  and  that  the  Oxford  crew  was  decidedly 
the  letter  one  is  now  clear;  but  if  the  Cambridge  men  were  over- 
matched they  fought  mo3t  valiantly,  and  when  they  reach  that 
ripe  old  age  which  Br.  Morgan  predicts  for  them,  they  will  doubt- 
less be  able  to  say  that,  since  that  day,  few  beaten  crews  have 
made  a  better  fight  than  they  did.  With  regard  to  tho  veterans 
who  came  to  see  the  contest,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  none 
of  them  caught  cold  in  the  very  bitter  east  wind  which  pre- 
vailed, as  any  accidental  illness  amongst  University  oars  would 
tend  to  falsify  Dr.  Morgan's  conclusions,  nnd  perhaps  materially 
to  retard  tho  progress  of  knowledge. 


TIIK  EARTHQUAKE  AT  CHIOS. 

A  N  agreeable  historian  of  literature,  with  perhaps  some  levity, 
has  described  the  queen  of  our  King  Arthur  as  "  tril  sujetto 
a  >'tro  enlevc-L'."  If  the  matter  were  not  too  serious  for  a  jest, 
tho  unfortunate  island  of  Chios  might  be  described  as  very  sub- 
ject to  be  devastated.  Its  authentic  history  almost  begins  with 
tho  sufferings  it  underwent  in  the  struggle  for  Ionian  independence 
against  Persia,  and  in  times  which  are  still  recent  it  was  long 
known  as  the  scene  of  the  famous  massacre  to  thousands  who  had 
11  very  dim  ide.i  of  it  as  the  possible  birthplace  of  I  Iomer  or  tho 
source  of  tho  most  famous  of  that  <  ireek  wine  which  is  somehow 
or  othor  so  unpalatable  to  modern  palates.  The  massacre  of  Scio, 
which  destroyed  the  prosperity  of  the  island  for  some  qunrter  of  11 
century,  and  fired  the  imagination  of  Delacroix  and  Victor 
Hugo,  was  in  some  sort  the  fault  of  the  inhabitants,  owing  to 
their  imprudent  mixture  of  null  participation  in  the  rebellion 
and  absolute  dcfencelessncsH  at  home.  Had  the  ( iei  mans  been  in  the 
place  of  the  Turks  they  would  hardly  have  perpetrated  quito  so 
Ude  an  a  massacre  ;  but  the  Scioto  Kiaiics-Tirour.s  who  joined  the 
privatcois  of  independence  would  probably  have  brought  down  11 
similar  punishment  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  on  their  fiiends.  The 
disaster  which  in  the  present  week  Inn  come  upon  the  most, 
llouiixhing  of  all  the  (  Ireek  islands  now  under  Tiiiki-h  sway  is  a 
wholly  unprovoked  one.  All  that  part  of  the  world  is  more  or 
less  menaced  by  earthquakes,  nnd  the  singular  alterations  of  land 
ami  sea  at  Sanlorin  are  among  the  most  notable  of  similar  pheno- 
mena in  recent  times.  Hut  for  tho  most  part  earthquake*  in  tho 
J/'vant  are  rather  frequent  than  especially  disastrous.  People  are 
prepared  for  them;  houses  and  other  buildings  are  constructed 
accordingly,  and  n  trembling  of  the  earth  is  11  matter  of  little  con- 
cern.   Tt,i.  earthquake  of  Sunday  »'  s  to  have  nearly  coincided 
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•with  similar  but  milder  shocks  at  Zante,  which  is,  perhaps,  the 
chief  centre  of  earthquakes  in  Europe.  From  the  comparatively 
imperfect  details  which  havo  yet  been  received,  the  extont  and  the 
violence  of  the  disturbance  must  have  been  equally  great.  Chios 
is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  eight  miles  wide, 
across  which  the  shocks  spread  to  the  neighbourhood  of  .Smyrna. 
The  chief  town  of  the  island  is  described  as  being  wholly  in 
ruins,  and  most  of  the  others — Chioo,  be  it  remembered,  is  some 
thirty  miles  long,  and,  though  it  has  not  recovered  the  massacre, 
■very  populous — as  having  suffered  only  less.  The  actual  casual- 
ties in  such  disasters  are  generally  exaggerated,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  tho  reported  loss  of  between  three  and  five  thousand 
lives  may  be  reduced.  But  a  town  of  six  thousand  stone  houses 
is  not  thrown  into  ruins  in  a  moment  like  a  structure  of  cards 
without  serious  results  to  human  life  and  limb,  and  the  Buffering 
from  homelessness  and  loss  of  the  means  of  living  must  probably 
exceed  by  far  that  occasioned  by  tho  actual  calamity. 

There  are  not  many  questions  which  are  more  debated  than  the 
cause  of  earthquakes,  and  their  connexion  with  one  another.  But 
that  three  such  accidents  as  those  of  Agram,  Ischia,  and  Chios 
should,  merely  as  a  coincidence,  follow  each  other  at  short  in- 
tervals, within  a  limited  area,  is  hardly  to  be  credited.  Among 
the  pieces  of  not  very  vigorous  fun  which  the  early  days  of  scien- 
tific congresses  produced,  readers  of  the  Inr/oldsby  Legends  may 
remember  the  suggested  theory  that  the  earth  was  a  custard  pud- 
ding, underdone  about  the  Bog  of  Allen  and  a  trifle  overbaked  in 
the  Isle  of  Portland.  That  there  must  be  some  slackne-s  of  crust 
in  the  central  region  of  tho  Mediterranean  is  pretty  evident  from 
the  whole  history  of  Etna,  and  Vesuvius,  and  Zante,  and  recently 
of  Agram,  which  is  not  far  from  the  coast,  of  Ischia  and  of  Chios. 
Although  it  would  be  rather  rash  to  generalize  too  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  certainly  would  appear  that  the  neighbourhoods  most  subject 
to  volcanic  and  seismic  influences  are  often  exceptionally  fertile,  and 
thus  suffer  more  in  proportion  than  the)'  would  otherwise  do. 
Zante  itself  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  just  as 
Chios  is  the  most  flourishing  of  the  islands  of  Ionia  ;  but  whereas 
in  Zante  the  very  frequency  of  the  scourge  makes  it  comparatively 
harmless  (just  as  St.  Petersburg  is  said  to  be  the  city  in  the  world 
where  cold  is  least  felt),  Chios,  less  well  prepared,  seems  to  have 
suffered  more.  The  new  city  of  Castro,  which  rose  on  the  ruins 
of  the  old,  is  smaller  and  probably  less  solidly  built,  though  solid 
building  is  a  dubious  advantage  in  an  earthquake.  Of  course 
the  first  thing  that  occurs  to  the  reader  when  he  hears  of  events  of 
this  kind  is  a  query  whether  science,  which  in  Mr.  Browning's  sense 
"  intends  greatly  "  nowadays,  cannot  do  anything,  not  in  the  way 
of  modifying,  but  of  foretelling,  these  disasters.  The  scourge  of 
hurricanes  and  typhoons  has  lost  much  of  its  terrors  since  meteor- 
ology has  been  more  regularly  studied,  and  the  simple  signs  of 
approaching  storm  have  been  recognized.  But  the  sister  science  of 
seismology  has  scarcely  made  parallel  advances.  The  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  these  advances  are  sufficiently  easy  to  discover.  In 
the  first  place,  the  science  itself  is  scarcely  out  of  the  hypothetical 
stage.  It  is  still  interesting  to  theorise  in  a  facile  manner  about 
the  cooling  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  repetition  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  phenomenon  which  about  Christmas-time  is  apt 
to  hoist  the  British  cook  with  her  own  boiler,  and  the  formation  of 
earth  waves,  which  behave  like  water  waves,  and  so  forth.  More- 
over, the  difficulties  which  beset  accurate  observation  are  exceed- 
ingly great.  There  is  hardly  a  single  regular  observatory  of  this 
class  of  phenomena  except  the  famous  one  of  Professor  Palmieri 
at  Vesuvius,  and  to  make  observation  really  capable  of  being  fer- 
tile there  ought  to  be  scores  and  hundreds  all  over  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  perpetually  quaking  Littoral  of  the  Andes,  the  huge 
volcanic  district  of  Malaysia  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  especially  the 
latter,  must  be  regularly  observed  before  general  inferences  become 
possible.  Even  then  the  inquiry  would  be  a  somewhat  unsatis- 
factory one,  because  the  surface  disturbances,  which  alone  are 
capable  of  observation,  are  only  symptomatic,  mere  effects,  of 
other  phenomena  (if  the  misuse  of  the  word  maybe  pardoned), 
which  do  not  appear.  On  the  whole,  the  general  tendency  of 
mankind  in  earthquaking  regions  is  to  acquiesce  in  its  earth- 
quakes, perhaps,  as  Mr.  Buckle  held,  with  superstition  and  awe, 
certainly  with  a  kind  of  more  or  less  business-like  fatalism.  You 
get  out  of  the  ruins  of  your  house  (that  is,  if  you  can,  and  are 
not  imprisoned  under  it  like  the  hapless  Controller  of  Chios,  who 
has  been  heard  calling  for  help  for  days  from  his  dungeon),  re- 
build it,  and  go  on  till  the  next  earthquake.  The  attitude,  mutatis 
mutandis,  is  somewhat  that  of  a  Thames  farmer  in  relation  to 
floods,  with  the  additional  excuse  that,  while  the  floods  are  wholly 
preventible,  the  earthquakes  are  not  in  the  least  so,  and  could  at 
the  best  only  be  foreseen,  and  their  destructive  effects  minimized. 

The  business-like  Greek  mind  has  utilized  this  calamity  for  poli- 
tical purposes  in  a  very  curious  way.  The  Turkish  Government, 
under  whose  dominion  the  Sciotes  are,  is  never  greatly  given  to 
help  its  subjects,  holding  with  a  semblance  of  logic  that  taxpayers 
ought  to  help  the  State,  and  that  the  State  has  no  business  to  help 
taxpayers.  But  modern  Sultans  are  often  personally  generous  in 
such  cases.  Besides,  Chios  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
wealthy  Greek  communities,  and  other  communities  of  the  same 
nation  scattered  about  the  world  are  also  abundantly  provided  with 
resources.  Thatthe  Greek  merchants  of  London  and  Lancashire  alone 
could  put  Chios  on  its  legs  again  without  feeliDgthe  loss  is  tolerably 
certain.  More  than  this,  it  so  happens  that  Chios  is  under  the  imme- 
diate rule  of  the  most  energetic  and  capable  of  Turkish  provincial 
Governors.  Midhat  Fashais  at  Smyrna, and,  although  Midhat  has 
his  enemies,  even  those  enemies  do  not  deny  that  when  he  takes  a 


thing  in  hand  he  is  apt  to  go  through  with  it.  He  has  taken  Chios 
in  hand,  and,  with  the  aid  of  private  charity — in  which,  if  it  be 
required,  England  is  not  likely  to  be  backward — and  of  the  assist- 
ance of  foreign  men-of-war.who  have  alreadv  been  sent  to  the  spot, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  things  will  speedily  be  put  as  straight 
as  fate  permits.  The  Greek  Government,  however,  which  is 
drilling  its  troops  and  buying  its  torpedoes  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Turkey,  ha9  thought  fit  to  send  official  assistance  to 
Chios.  A  better  act  could  hardly  have  been  done  with  a  worse- 
grace.  If  the  Governmept  of  King  George  encouraged  its- 
subjects  to  b8  privately  liberal  with  their  gifts  to  those 
of  the  same  faith  and  language  as  themselves,  nobody 
could  find  fault  with  it ;  but  official  interference  at  such  a 
moment  is  in  singularly  bad  taste.  A  certain  number  of  French- 
men have  never  forgiven  England  for  sending,  as  they  are  wont 
to  put  it,  "  Des  porames  de  terre  dans  notre  agonie,  ten  yeare 
ago.  It  is  indeed  difficult  in  this  case  to  be  quite  sure  whether 
the  insult  of  supposing  potatoes  to  be  proper  food  for  a  high 
Gallic  stomach,  or  the  injury  of  pving  bread  instead  of  a  stone 
(that  is  to  say,  a  stone  flung  at  the  Prussians),  is  the  crime- 
charged  upon  luckless  Albion.  But  if  England  had  at  the  moment 
been  straining  her  utmost  to  prepare  an  invasion  of  France,  and 
ostentatiously  endeavoured  to  confer  benefits  on  some  of  t he- 
persons  whose  allegiance  she  wished  to  have  transferred  to  her, 
there  might  have  been  some  ground  for  wrath.  However,  the 
Sciotes  gain,  and  that  i9  the  principal  point.  If  Midhat  is  wise 
(and  he  is  not  generally  thought  to  be  foolish),  he  will  carry 
out  Captain  Dalgetty's  principles,  and  lose  no  opportunity 
of  securing  "  provant,"  whether  it  comes  from  an  enemy  or 
n  friend.  After  all,  revolt  in  Chios  is  very  little  to  be 
feared.  The  Greeks  of  these  Eastern  islands  may  take  plea- 
sure when  they  are  in  safe  neutral  keeping,  as  the  Cypriotes  are,  in 
passing  patriotic  resolutions,  but  they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Cretans,  polemically  given.  Indeed,  the  peace- 
fulness  and  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  make  the  catas- 
trophe which  has  fallen  on  them  all  the  more  to  be  regretted. 
There  are  so  few  parts  of  the  Turkish. Empire  where  the  people, 
undisturbed  by  foreign  agitation  or  intestine  strife,  really  cultivate- 
the  garden  honestly  and  industriously,  that  the  grievous  blow  in- 
flicted on  one  of  them  is  particularly  to  be  lamented.  It  is,, 
indeed,  hardly  possible  that  the  ingenuity  even  of  an  English 
demagogue  should  discover  the  earthquake  of  Chios  to  be  the  work  of 
the  fiendish  Turk,  or  see  in  the  transference  of  the  island  to  Greece 
an  infallible  preventive  of  such  disasters  in  future.  But  the 
blow  is  an  additional  strain  upon  Turkish  finance  at  a  moment 
when  it  is  already  strained  to  the  uttermost,  and  must  cripple  the- 
resources  of  a  small  but  prosperous  part  of  the  Sultan's  remaining 
dominions. 


RAILWAY  OUTRAGES. 

TnE  excitement  which  followed  the  murder  of  Mr.  Brigg9  by 
the  notorious  Miiller  in  a  railway-carriage  led  to  the  adoption 
of  certain  precautionary  measures  by  which  a  passenger  who  found 
his  personal  safety  in  danger  might  communicate  with  the  guard. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  arrangement  assumes  that  the  arrival 
of  the  official  and  of  assistance  are  identical.  A  case  in  which  the- 
Companys  servants  would  send  on  the  victims  of  a  murderous 
assault,  together  with  their  assailants,  to  the  next  station  without 
interference  rather  than  delay  the  train  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  hitherto  contemplated :  but  it  appears,  for  all  that,  to  be  the 
custom  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Railway.  A  recent  police- 
case  illustrates  this,  as  well  as  other  dangers  of  travelling  "  by 
underground."  The  report  states  that  an  elderly  man,  named 
Hickling,  and  his  wife  got  into  a  third-clas3  carriage  of  the 
District  Railway  train  at  the  Mansion  House  Station,  the 
compartment  being  occupied  by  six  labouring  men,  who  began, 
to  use  such  foul  language  that  the  husband  was  obliged  to 
remonstrate,  and  hoped  they  would  not  offend  his  wife's  ears 
with  such  shocking  conversation.  The  men  at  once  set  on 
the  couple,  kicked  them,  blackened  the  wife's  eye,  and  injured 
her  by  a  kick  in  the  side.  The  unfortunate  Hickling  him- 
self was  kicked  more  than  a  dozen  times,  and  had,  according 
to  his  testimony  at  the  Westminster  Police-court,  been  epittiDg 
blood  ever  since.  His  face  was  smothered  in  blood.  The  wife 
screamed  out  for  mercy,  but  as  well  as  being  knocked  down 
and  kicked,  had  her  purse,  money,  and  ticket  stolen.  At 
Westminster  station  the  guard  of  the  train  was  called,  but  the 
men  were  not  ejected  from  the  carriage,  and  it  was  during  the 
journey  from  Westminster  to  St.  James's  Park  that  the  worst 
part  of  the  assault  was  committed.  It  would  have  been  prudent 
at  least  to  have  separated  the  injured  persons  from  their  brutal 
assailants,  and  so  have  prevented  the  "  worst  part  of  the  assault  "  -T 
but  we  leirn  from  the  guard's  testimony  that,  though  his  attention, 
was  called  to  the  disturbance,  and  he  requested  the  men  to  leave  the- 
carriage,  they  would  not  do  so  ;  he  added  that  "  the  train  was  de- 
laved  three  minutes."  Another  witness,  James  North,  Station 
Inspector  at  St.  James's  Park,  stated  that,  when  the  train  came  in, 
and  he  was  told  what  had  occurred,  he  advised  the  complainant 
and  his  wife  to  get  out  and  change  into  another  compartment. 
Prosecutor  did  not  at  the  time  charge  any  of  the  men,  and  he 
(witness)  could  not  keep  the  train  waiting.  When  at  length  a 
constable  did  arrive,  live  of  the  men  ran  away  and  the  sixth  was 
arrested.    Mr.  Partridge   very  naturally  said  he  thought  the 
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ifficiah  ought  to  have  prevented  their  escape  by  shutting  the 
pring  gate,  adding  that  he  supposed  there  were  not  sufficient 
•rficials  on  the  station,  and  asked  what  would  have  been  done  sup- 
K)sing  murder  had  been  committed  ?  The  inspector  indignantly 
nswered  that  there  were  enough  officials  present  for  ordinary  occa- 
ions,  and  replied  to  the  question  about  murder  that  of  course  they 
vould  stop  everything  for  that.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  know 
hat  if  murder  had  actually  been  committed  the  inspector  would  have 
aken  the  somewhat  unusual  occurrence  into  consideration,  and 
topped  everything,  though  of  course  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose 
hat  the  train  could  be  allowed  to  be  delayed  more  than  three 
ninutes  for  so  ordinary  an  incident  as  that  oi'  kicking  an  old  man 
.nd  his  wife  nearly  to  death.  The  one  ruffian  who  did  fall  into 
he  hands  of  justice  received  the  somewhat  inadequate  sentence  of 
nix  months'  hard  labour. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Neivs  makes  the  gruesome  sug- 
restion  that  two  instances  which  have  lately  occurred  of  muti- 
ated  bodies  being  found  on  the  metals  of  the  same  line  of  railway 
without  any  clue  as  to  how  they  came  there  may  be  referred  to 
issaults  similar  to  that  related  above,  and  puts  forward  the  uncom- 
brtable  hypothesis  that  they  may  have  been  thrown  out  of  window  : 
a  avoid  detection,  on  the  well-known  principle  that  "  dead  men 
ell  no  tales."  We  are  loth  to  accept  this  theory  with  the  sweep- 
no-  condemnation  of  the  labouring  class  which  it  implies,  but 
ire  must  confess  that  the  British  "  labouring  man  "  is  not  alto- 
gether a  desirable  travelling  companion.  He  is  certainly  addicted 
.o  using  foul  language,  and,  as  the  case  in  question  proves,  be  is  ; 
wont  to  resent  any  remonstrance  on  this  score  with  unnecessary  I 
jmphasis.  He  is  also  prone  to  carry  the  principle  of  non-interven-  J 
ion  rather  too  far,  and  would  perhaps  no  more  think  of  interfering 
with  a  fellow-workman  wbo  happened  to  be  assaulting  an  inofi'end-  | 
ng  person  than  one  country  gentleman  would  dream  of  interfering 
with  another  in  the  interests  of  a  bunted  fox.  Such  an  instance 
lid  actually  occur  last  Christmas  Day,  when  a  hawker  at  Wake- 
field maltreated  his  wife  before  two  hundred  people,  who 
;almly  declared  that  it  was  no  business  of  theirs,  and  doubt- 
less thought  that  a  man  had  a  perfect  right  to  correct  his  own 
aousehold.  As  this  person  shortly  afterwards  emphasized  his 
remonstrances  with  a  red-hot  poker,  and  lulled  the  poor  woman, 
he  naturally  passed  the  limit  of  the  law'3  forbearance,  and  was  , 
[very  properly  sentenced  to  death  and  executed  for  the  crime. 
The  too  muscular  and  combative  labourer  chiefly  affects  third- 
class  carnages,  and  the  obvious  suggestion  occurs  that  respectable 
oeople  should  avoid  this  particular  class.  Unfortunately  difficulties 
Exist  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  this  plan,  not  the  least  being  that 
I' respectable  people  "  very  frequently  cannot  afford  to  travel  by  a 
higher  class.  It  certainly  does  seem  a  hardship  upon  such  persons 
to  expose  them  to  the  chance  of  being  kicked  to  death  and  thrown 
out  of  window,  if  they  happen  to  entertain  an  objection  to 
^hocking  language,  and  are  imprudent  enough  to  express  it. 
But  even  first-class  carriages,  as  things  go,  are  not  abso- 
.utely  safe  retreats.  Not  long  ago  an  enterprising  young  high- 
wayman bought  a  first-class  ticket  on  the  "  Metropolitan/'  for  a 
friend  who  was  carrying  his  employer's  money-bags,  with  the  sole 
intention  of  offering  him,  like  Fair  Bosaruond,  the  choice  between 
la  bowl  (or,  rather,  bottle)  of  poison  and  another  lethal  weapon. 
It  is  true  that,  by  an  error  of  judgment,  he  selected  a  walking- 
istick  as  bis  alternative,  not  reflecting  that  such  an  implement  is, 

a  Yankee  would  say,  "  onreliable  as  an  instrument  of  murder. 
But  there  are  objections  even  to  being  beaten  about  the  head  with 
|i  hickory  stick.  A  more  practical  recommendation,  which  we 
[would  suggest,  with  the  deepest  respect  for  the  Metropolitan 
Itailway  Companies,  is  that  they  should  put  a  more  liberal  in- 
terpretation upon  the  number  of  officials  necessary  for  "  ordinary 
purposes,"  and  attach  a  little  less  importance  to  (-lightly  delaying 
i  train.  It  is  true  that  this  might  entail  a  little  extra  expense, 
ind  perhaps  necessitate  the  running  a  train  less  per  diem ;  but 
it  would  probably  coniu  cheaper  in  the  end. 

Any  one  who  lias  a  fair  knowledge  of  gymnastics,  and  who  is 
»ble  to  recognize  at  a  glance  each  of  the  numerous  twins  that  dart 
in  and  out  of  the  Underground  stations,  stands  a  fair  chance  of 
arriving  at  his  destination  without  n  broken  neck.  Bat  the  inex- 
perienced traveller  who  hesitates  iH  lost.  While  he  is  fondly 
looking  about  for  tome  official  to  direct  biin,  hi->  train  muvs  on, 
ind  should  ho  at  the  last  moment  discover  it,  and  make  a  dive  for  a 
compartment,  be  will  not  unlikely  fall  out  upon  the  platform  and 
be  taken  up  and  lined  "  for  attempting  to  enter  a  railway-carriage 
while  it  is  in  motion,"  if  even  worst)  do  not  befal  him.  What  is 
yet  more  germane  to  the  matter  before  us  is  that  he  may  arrive 
it  and  leave  station  alter  station  without  t ls«;  possibility  of 
■ommunicating  with  any  official  except  the  man  who  slams  the 
loors,  who,  if  the  perturbed  one  protrudes  a  suppliant  hand, 
will  probably  jamb  it  between  the  hinges.  A  win  In  compartment 
ull  of  roughs  may  therefore  maltreat  an  uncongenial  Mlow- 
oasscngor  with  impunity,  if  they  take  the  atopic  precaution  of 
molding  him  down  while  the  train  stays  at  a  station;  if  the 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  they  can,  as  suggested,  pitch  him  out 
ipon  the  metals  in  the  tunnel. 

These  are  no  mere  fanciful  alarms;  the  don/cr  exists  as  really 
is  did  the  possibility  of  murder  in  a  single  comp.i;  tment,  utid-r  the 
lid  system  upon  the  longer  railway  journeys,  and  should  !«■  nt 
ince  guarded  against.  In  thn  case  the  remedy  u>,  u  Mr.  Part- 
ridge suggested,  the  employment  of  a  more  efficient  stall',  and,  w<i 
would  add,  a  slight  extension  of  the  time  allowed  lor  halting.  A 
unstable  ought  to  bo  in  attendance  on  every  platform,  and  it  • 
might  form  part  of  hi.s  duty  to  give  inform  >'i  n  ••,  pa— <  :   •  i  \ 


The  attack  on  the  unfortunate  couple,  Hickling  and  his  wife,  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  railway  authorities,  and  ought  to  call  for  a  mora 
searching  investigation,  such  as  takes  place  when  a  collision  or  any 
other  untoward  "accident"  has  happened.  The  evidence  given  at 
the  Westminster  Police-court  conclusively  proves  that  a  violent 
assault  was  committed  without  provocation;  that  the  victims 
appealed  for  protection  ;  and  that  the  officials,  after  becoming  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact,  took  no  steps  to  rescue  them,  but  allowed  them 
to  proceed  in  the  same  carriage  with  their  now  more  infuriated 
and  brutal  assailants.  The  escape  of  five  of  the  inculpated  persons 
shows  still  greater  stupidity  or  negligence  ;  for,  if  it  were  impos- 
sible to  arrest  the  offenders  then  and  there,  the  telegraph  might 
have  been  used,  and  the  means  of  egress  at  the  next  station  barred 
until  the  constables  arrived.  Considering  the  violent  nature  of 
the  attack,  it  seems  strange  that  the  other  persons  who  witnessed 
it,  and  who  gave  evidence  before  the  magistrate,  did  not  them- 
selves interfere ;  but  the  cowardice  or  indifference  of  the  spectators 
is  no  excuse  for  the  incompetence  and  barbarity  of  the  officials. 
The  system  under  which  such  an  event  was  possible  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  it  should  be  once  for  all  definitely 
understood  that  the  persons  of  travellers  are  to  be  respected,  even 
at  the  risk  of  delaying  the  train  for  a  minute  or  two.  Such  a  delay 
under  the  block  system,  by  which  we  believe  the  trains  are  run, 
could  not  involve  any  greater  misfortune  than  the  general  delay  of 
the  traffic  for  the  day  to  the  extent  named ;  if  it  does,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  system,  and  so  much  the  greater  the  necessity  for  its 
reform.  The  old  war  between  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the 
amount  of  the  shareholders'  dividends  is  still  being  waged,  and 
almost  every  victory  won  for  the  former  is  gained  at  some  sacrifice 
of  life  and  limb.  Poor  Hickling's  injuries  will  at  least  have  called 
attention  to  a  new  and  unexpected  danger,  and  to  the  existence  of 
defects  either  in  the  system  or  the  working  of  the  line  which  de- 
mand instant  remedies. 


THE  DRAIN  OF  GOLD  TO  NEW  YORK. 

f  1 1  HE  persistent  drain  of  gold  to  New  York  is  causing  some 
J-  anxiety  amongst  business  men.  During  the  past  two  years 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  large  shipments  in  the  autumn  ;  but 
usually  at  this  season  the  export  ceases,  and  in  a  couple  of  months 
more  we  should  rather  expect  to  see  nioney  accumulating  in  New 
York,  and  perhaps  flowing  back  to  Europe.  This  year,  however, 
the  shipments  have  continued,  and  there  is  somo  apprehension  lest 
they  ma}'  increase  now  that  the  spring  is  upon  us,  and  the  cur- 
rency is  tending  to  expand  there  as  well  as  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  During  the  past  two  years  the  export  of  gold  from  Europe 
to  1he  United  States  has  not  been  less  than  30  millions  sterling, 
while  the  whole  production  of  the  American  mines  has  been  re- 
tained at  home  for  fully  four  years.  There  has  thus  been  an  uu- 
broken  absorption  of  gold  to  the  amount  of  at  least  60  millions 
sterling  during  four  years  in  succession,  and  yet  the  demand  for 
the  metal  seems  not  to  be  satisfied.  For  since  New  Year's  Day 
nearly  i\  millions  more  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  oi 
England  for  New  York,  and  there  have  also  been  shipments  from 
Paris  and  from  Hamburg.  Here  in  England  we  have  not  found  any 
inconvenience  from  this  steady  outflow.  There  are  still  about  20 
millions  sterling  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of  England — that  is,  not 
much  less  than  twelve  months  ago — and  more  than  there  has 
been  at  the  same  season  during  three  out  of  the  past  foui 
years.  But  we  have  escaped  inconvenience  at  the  expense  of 
France.  The  Bank  of  Prance,  indeed,  is  in  danger  of  being 
drained  of  its  whole  gold  supply.  At  the  beginning  of  1877 — 
that  is,  only  four  years  ago — tho  gold  in  the  Bank  of  France 
amounted  to  60  millions  sterling.  Last  weak  it  did  not  quite 
amount  to  24  millions  sterling — in  other  words,  in  the  four  year.' 
the  Bank  has  lost  fully  three-fifths  of  its  gold.  The  loss  in  reality 
is  very  much  greater;  for  tho  circulation  of  the  country  is  being 
steadily  drained  of  ail  the  full-weighted  gold  pieces,  until  littlu 
but  under-weighted  coins  now  remain.  It  is  this  circumstance 
which  sii'/ge.-ted  to  Prince  Bismarck  the  famous  simile  we  referred 
to  a  few  Week)  ago,  of  a  coverlet  thrown  over  two  persons  for 
which  it  was  too  small,  and  for  which  each  WM  pulling  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  lor  himself.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  inquire 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  demand  in  tho  United 
States. 

The  permanent  cause  is  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the 
I'nited  State.-..  During  the  extreme  depm  lofl  wliich  followed 
the  panic  of  1K73  the  unemployed  labourers  of  the  great  towns 
betook  themselves  to  the  West,  and  there  settled  upon  the 
unoccupied  lands,   and  pushed  cultivation   further  and  further 

into  the  erUdernee*.    A  series  of  abundant  harvests  rewarded 

their    labours,    and    bad    seasons    in    liurope    caused    mi  ex- 

ceptionnlly  great  demand   for  tho   produce.     'II  grimlturnl 

classes  throughout  tie-  I  niled  States  in  consequence  aie  now  en  ■ 
joying  a  prosperity  seldom  witnessed  in  any  country,  and  their 

prosperity  hns  reacted  upon  1 1 1  •  -  whole  1  munitv.  "  The  value 

of  land  there  depends  mom  1  u.-el  v  than  elsewhere  upon  tho  exist- 
ence of  railways,  A  farm  is  worth  little  itn!e<.  ii  produce  ca: 
be  conveyed  to  tie- Atlantic  seaboard  to  be  shipped  to  Kurope ; 
but  110  matter  how  far  inland  in  tho  groat  continent  it  may  be,  if 
it  is  within  ca»f  reach  of  a  railroad  there  is  always  a  market  for 
its  produce,  and  consequently  the  fanner  \\  well  to  do.  Therefore 
there  is  an  extraordinary  rago  for  railway  building  nil  over  th« 
Union.    The  panic  of  1873  in  a  measure  stopped  railway  cou- 
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ptruction  for  several  yeni-9  ;  but  since  the  return  of  prosperity  the 
mania  has  revived  in  its  full  force,  and  North,  South,  East,  and 
"West  lines  are  being  completed,  extended,  or  newly  laid  out 
with  hot  haste.  This  rage  for  railway  building  is  giving 
an  equally  extraordinary  impetus  to  the  iron  and  coal  trades. 
So  lale  as  1S76  the  whole  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  United 
.States  but  littlo  exceeded  2  million  tons,  but  laat  year  it  exceeded 
4J  milliou  tons.  In  the  four  years,  that  is,  the  production  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  And,  indeed,  comparing  1879  with 
18S0,  wo  find  the  production  increased  considerably  more  than 
one-third.  Last  year,  in  fact,  the  production  was  about  two-thirds 
of  tho  whole  production  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  this  production  is  entirely  stimulated  by  the 
demand  tor  railways,  and  the  employment  of  labour  and  profit  on 
capital  which  it  indicates  is  on  the  same  scale  in  all  the  works 
ancillary  to  railway  building,  as,  for  example,  in  the  production 
of  iron  and  steel  rails,  in  the  manufacture  of  locomotives,  and  the 
like.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  moreover,  that  tho  price  is  in 
truth  a  monopoly  price,  there  being  a  protective  duty  upon  iron  of 
about  25  per  cent.  Thus,  in  every  department,  both  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  manufactures,  the  population  of  the  United  States  is 
now  fully  employed.  The  rates  of  wages  and  profits  are  excep- 
tionally high,  Probably  tho  world  has  never  before  seen  so  great 
a  population  enjoying  such  extraordinary  prosperity. 

Fifty  millions  of  English-speaking  people,  free  from  foreign 
apprehensions,  and  consequently  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
keeping  up  a  great  army  and  navy,  inhabiting  a  vast  continent, 
are  devoting  their  whole  energies  to  money-making,  and  conse- 
quently are  prospering  beyond  precedent.  Everybody  who  cares 
to  work  has  money  to  spend.  High  prices  and  high  wages  have 
to  be  paid,  and  large  profits  and  good  incomes  are  spent  freely. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  immense  demand  for  money  in  all  its  forms, 
not  alone  at  the  centres  of  industry,  but  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  continent ;  in  the  remotest  villages  of  the 
least  settled  territories  as  well  as  in  New  York  itself.  This,  in  a 
large  measure,  accounts  for  the  strange  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  export  of  cold  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  to  which  we  referred  above,  the  gold  held  by  the  associated 
banks  in  that  city  is  actually  less  now  than  it  was  two  months 
ago.  On  the  1 2th  of  February  the  gold  held  by  those  banks  ex- 
ceeded 13^  millions  sterling;  but  last  Saturday  it  was  very  little 
more  than  11^  millions;  a  decrease  in  seven  weeks  of  2  millions 
sterling,  although,  as  we  have  stated  above,  the  export  of  gold 
from  London  alone  in  the  past  three  months  exceeded  i\  millions 
sterling,  and  there  has  also  been  a  considerable  export  from 
France. 

The  extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  United  States  and  the 
activity  of  business  account,  as  we  have  said,  for  a  large  part  of 
the  export  of  gold  to  which  we  are  referring;  but  a  new  cause  has 
come  into  operation  within  the  present  year.  When  the  Congress 
that  tame  to  aa  end  at  the  beginning  of  March  met  last  De- 
cember, it  proceeded  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  refunding  of  the  Five  per 
Cents,  and  Six  per  Cents,  which  fall  due  this  year,  and  it  decided, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  refund 
in  bonds  bearing  not  more  than  3  per  cent,  interest.  As  it  foresaw 
that  such  bonds  would  not  be  hke!}'  to  be  taken  iu  the  open 
market,  it  proceeded  to  create  an  artificial  market  for  them,  by 
compelling  the  national  banks  to  take  these  bonds.  The  national 
banks  are  bound  to  lod^e,  as  security  for  their  bank-note  circula- 
tion, bonds  of  the  United  States.  For  every  100/.  worth 
of  such  bonds  they  are  allowed  to  issue  90/.  of  notes,  and  by 
the  existing  law  they  are  free  to  lodge  any  bonds  of  the  United 
States,  whatever  rate  of  interest  they  bear.  By  the  Bill,  how- 
ever, which  Congicss  passed  in  its  last  session,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  new  3  per  cent,  bonds  alone  should  be  lodged  as 
security  for  the  notes.  The  sharper  of  the  bank  managers  foresaw 
that,  if  this  Bill  passed,  the  old  bonds  which  they  held  would 
certainly  fall  in  the  market.  Since  so  large  an  amount  had  to  be 
got  rid  of  to  make  way  for  the  new  bonds,  the  market  must  inevi- 
tably be  over  supplied,  and  they  proceeded,  therefore,  quietly  to 
sell  some  of  their  own  old  bonds.  There  was  another  motive 
actuating  them.  They  resented  the  legislation  of  Congress,  and 
they  wished  to  show  that  such  high-handed  proceedings  could  be 
checkmated  by  the  banks.  The  banks  accordingly  proceeded  to 
withdraw  the  bonds  lodged  in  the  Treasury  as  security  for  their 
note  circulation,  and  to  do  this  they  were  obliged  to  pay  into  the 
Treasury  the  nominal  value  of  those  bonds,  either  in  gold  or  in 
legal  tenders.  The  amount  so  paid  in  was  really  6iuaU.  It  was 
not  quite  3J  millions  sterling,  but  it  created  a  scare  throughout 
the  United  States.  If  the  banks  should  not  only  surrender  their 
bank-note  circulation,  but  also  pay  into  the  Treasury  an  equivalent 
amount  of  legal  tenders  for  the  surrender  of  this  circulation,  the 
total  currency  of  the  United  States  would  be  enormously 
contracted,  prices  in  consequence  would  fall  heavily,  and  the 
people  engaged  in  business  would  be  unable  to  obtaiu  the  accom- 
modation which  they  required,  aud  would  consequently  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  the  most  extreme  embarrassment,  if  not, 
in  fact,  compelled  to  suspend  payment.  There  was,  therefore,  an 
alarm  very  nearlj  approaching  to  panic,  which  was  only  put  an 
end  to  by  the  vetoing  of  the  Bill  by  the  late  President.  Un- 
fortunately, the  vetoing  of  the  Bill  did  not  repair  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done.  In  consequence  of  the  scare  the  prices  of 
stocks  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  fell  from  10  to  17  per 
rent.  Those  who  were  compelled  to  sell  lost  heavily,  and  the 
banks  themselves,  it  is  understood,  eurlered  severely.  It  will 
easily  be  seen  that,  if  a  borrower  from  one  of  the  banks  was 


obliged  to  sell  out  at  a  price  10  or  17  per  cent,  below  that  al 
which  he  had  ruised  money  upon  his  security,  the  whole  margin 
which  he  had  given  would  probably  have  disappeared,  and  he 
would  find  himself  in  a  position  of  tho  most  extreme  embarrass- 
ment. In  a  great  many  cases  probably  the  borrower  would  be 
unable  even  to  satisfy  the  full  demands  of  the  banks;  and  the 
banks  themselves,  finding  the  security  Ihey  held  so  much 
diminished,  would  often  be  seriously  inconvenienced  The 
result  has  been  very  heavy  losses  in  all  the  great  towns, 
and  no  doubt  in  many  of  the  smaller  too;  while  a  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  has  been  generated  very  unfavourable  to 
the  banks.  People  have  been  made  to  understand  that  a 
quarrel  between  Congress  and  the  banks  may  suddenly  de- 
prive them  of  all  means  of  obtaining  the  accommodation  which 
they  require  in  their  business,  and  such  a  discovery  generated  a 
suspiciousness  which  is  not  easily  allayed.  This  feeling  of  alarm 
has  been  prolonged  by  the  decision  of  the  Government  not  to 
allow  the  banks  to  undo  what  has  been  done  and  to  resume  the 
circulation  which  they  had  surrendered.  In  consequence,  there  i» 
some  contraction  of  the  currency,  though  not  a  very  great  one. 
But  the  mere  contraction  is  of  less  effect  than  the  feeling  of  un- 
certainty and  doubt  which  is  prolonged,  and  which,  above  all 
things,  is  unfavourable  to  the  banks.  Lastly,  there  is  uncertainly 
as  to  how  the  Government  may  provide  for  the  bonds  falling  due, 
and  what  effect  its  action  may  have  on  the  currency.  How  long 
this  feeling  may  last  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  a9  long  as  it  con- 
tinues many  of  the  banks  will  find  it  necessary  to  strengthen  theuM 
selves  by  keeping  lar^re  gold  reserves.  The  banks  in  New  York 
hold  the  reserves  for  the  whole  country,  and  they  are  being  con» 
stantly  drawn  upon  by  the  banks  of  the  interior  for  more  and  mor» 
gold,  so  that,  .although  they  have  received  3  or  4  millions  sterling 
in  gold  during  the  current  year  from  England  and  France,  without 
reckoning  the  gold  which  has  been  produced  in  the  United  State* 
itself,  they  yet  hold  2  millions  sterling  of  the  metal  less  than  they 
did  seven  weeks  ago  ;  and  while  their  reserves  are  thus  low,  and 
the  feeling  of  uncertainty  continues,  it  is  possible  that  gold  may 
continue  to  be  taken  from  Europe.  It  is  possible,  we  say,  for  w* 
do  not  think  it  is  very  probable,  since  the  country  is  really  fully 
supplied  with  gold  already.  But,  on  the  other  band,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  United  States,  a9  well  as  here  at  home,, 
there  is  always  an  expansion  of  the  country  currency  in  the  months 
of  April  and  May  which  would  tend  to  keep  down  the  reserves  in 
the  New  York  banks,  and  consequently  may  prolong  the  demand 
for  gold. 


THE  SPRING  EXHIBITIONS. 

XN  the  midst  of  the  bustle  and  excitement  incident  on  tho 
sending  in  of  works  of  art  to  the  Koyal  Academy,  the  SociefcB 
of  Painter-Etchers  opened  its  first  exhibition.  So  muck 
has  been  said  about  this  new  Society,  aud  the  principle* 
of  its  construction  have  been  subjected  to  so  much  hot  dis- 
cussion, that  its  formation  has  attracted  considerable  public 
curiosity.  Some  three  months  ago  an  invitation  was  sent  to 
"every  exhibiting  painter  or  etcher  in  the  United  King- 
dom " — these  big  words  at  least  are  employed  by  the  Council 
in  its  prefatory  note — aud  the  result  is  the  exhibition  before  us. 
We  notice,  however,  the  omission  of  some  distinguished  name* 
among  English  etchers,  those  of  Mr.  Whistler,  for  instance,  and  of 
Br.  Evershed.  However,  the  present  show  is  of  necessity  ten- 
tative, and  when  we  consider  the  difliculties  that  stood  iu  the  way 
of  the  executive  Committee,  the  result  is  distinctly  encouraging. 
Mr.  Seymour  Iladen  is  the  President,  and  Sir  William  Brake  the 
honorary  Secretary,  of  a  Society  that  already  includes  on  it» 
council  such  men  as  Messrs.  Alma  Tadema,  Legros,  Marks, 
Poynter,  aud  Ernest  George.  In  future,  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society  must  not  contain  etchings  that  have  been  previously 
published  or  exhibited  ;  in  the  present  instance  only,  owing  to  th» 
pressure  of  time,  works  already  familiar  to  the  public  are  per- 
mitted on  the  walls.  Of  the  etchers  whose  work  is  thoroughly 
well  known  and  appreciated,  Mr.  Seymour  Iladen  is  represented 
bv  twelve  examples  ;  Mr.  Legros  by  the  same  number  of  those- 
admirable  etchings  iu  which,  to  our  mind,  he  attains  the 
very  perfection  of  poetic  simplicity  ;  Mr.  Ernest  George  by 
five  of  his  singularly  attractive  studies  of  architecture ;  and 
Mr.  Ilerkomer  by  his  own  portrait  and  those  of  his  children, 
and  by  a  mezzotint,  which  seems  a  little  out  of  place  here,  though, 
beautiful  in  itself.  Having  specified  these,  wo  may  briefly  notice, 
in  the  order  of  the  catalogue,  a  few  specially  striking  works.  Mr. 
Otto  Bacher  (7-21)  has  learned,  more  than  any  recent  etcher  with, 
whose  work  we  are  acquainted,  to  catch  the  spirit  and  style  of 
Meryon  in  the  treatment  of  buildings ;  the  examples  here  exhibited 
are  old  bits  of  Venice.  Mr.  Colin  Hunter's  "Gare  Loch"  (n8)' 
is  a  study  of  sea-coast  under  a  wild  sky,  treated  in  a  very  broad 
and  heroic  manner  ;  his  "  Towing  Fishing-Boats  "(122)  is  scarcely 
less  successful.  M.  Meissouier's  tiny  t-craps,  *'  From  Rabelais' 
(124)  and  "The  Sergeant'' (125),  should  not  be  overlooked.  Of 
ten  examples  of  Mr.  It.  W.  Macbeth,  several  are  almost  too  literal 
renderings  of  pictures  long  since  familiar  to  us;  "A  Sardine 
Fishery  "  ( 1 34)  is  the  most  pleasing.  Three  American  etchers,  Mr. 
Buveneck,  Mr.  S.  Colman  aud  Mr.  F.  S.  Church,  demand  special 
mention  for  the  fresh  and  original  feeling  that  pervades  their  very 
skilful  etchings,  Mr.  Columns  "Study  from  Nature  upon  Long 
Island  "  (182;  being  particularly  charming.  Mr.  Helmick's  portraits 
of  Carlyle  (207  and  208;  are  very  interesting,  and  would  be  still 
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more  valuable  if  they  were  dated.  Without  doubt,  two  of  the 
finest  studies  in  the  whole  exhibition  are  two  noble  studies  of 
cathedrals  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Haig,  "The  Quiet  Hour"  (250)  and 
"The  Vesper  Bell"  (251).  Of  the  etchings  by  Mr.  C.  Storm  de 
Gravesande,  the  most  striking  is  "  The  Old  Pier  at  Flushing  " 
(305).  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  exhibits  his  well-known  "  Te9selschade 
Visscher  at  Alkmaar  "  (367) ;  and  Mr.  Tissot  a  number  of  charac- 
teristic works,  too  familiar  to  our  readers  to  be  mentioned  in 
detail.  A  very  fine  study  in  the  nude  (406),  by  Mr.  Poynter, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  On  the  whole,  we  can  sincerely  congra- 
tulate the  Society  of  Painter-Etchers  on  its  first  exhibition. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Street  also  held  its 
private  view  on  Saturday.  We  never  had  occasion  to  examine 
so  large  a  number  of  works  so  universally  unworthy  of  attention. 
Mediocrity  and  pretension  have  their  own  way  unopposed  at  Suffolk 
Street,  and  there  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  collection  of 
so  many  pictures,  some  large,  some  small,  but  alike  in  this,  that 
they  are  all  relatively  bad.  From  this  wide  condemnation  we 
can  in  conscience  make  but  two  exceptions,  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson's 
"A  Moonlight  Walk,"  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  "  On  the  Move," 
agreeable  specimens  of  the  style  familiar  to  those  two  accom- 
plished artists.  The  sculptures  were  numerous,  but  as  bad  as  the 
paintings.  It  is  amazing  that  an  artist  of  the  repute  of  Mr. 
Acton-Adams  sheuld  exhibit  so  fatuous  a  work  as  the  marble  bust 
of  Mr.  Bright  in  the  North- West  Room. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted  the  countrymen  of 
Petitot  and  Liotard  to  give  us  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
Switzerland  is  doing  in  contemporary  art,  and  no  one  should  fail 
to  visit  the  "  Exposition  des  Beaux-Arts  Suisses,"  now  open  ia 
Bond  Street,  if  only  to  see  the  marvellous  portrait  of  an  old  man, 
by  M.  Charles  Vuillermet,  which  hangs  in  the  place  of  honour.  This 
powerful  work  is  on  a  level  with  the  best  art  now  being  produced 
in  Europe.  The  wonderful  freshness  of  the  eyes  and  vigour  of 
the  face,  the  solid  painting  of  the  dirty  hands  complacently  folded 
in  one  another,  ana  the  skill  shown  in  the  treatment  of  fur,  cloth, 
and  velvet,  are  of  such  a  quality  as  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  modern  master.  The  extraordinary  beauty  of  this 
single  work  should  not  prejudice  the  visitor  against  the  more 
mediocre  and  every-day  merit  of  many  of  the  other  Swiss  pictures. 
In  painting  their  own  mountains  these  artists,  among  whom  we 
regret  not  to  find  M.  Loppe',  are  rarely  successful.  The  large 
picture  of  the  Eiger  Mountains,  taken  from  the  Great  Bernese 
Oberland,  by  Albert  Lugardon,  is  particularly  hard  and  crude. 
M.  Veillon  has  a  very  fresh  and  broadly-treated  morning  view 
of  Monte  Rosa  from  the  Riffelberg  (26),  and  M.  Ch.  Ziegler 
is  quiet  and  true  in  his  impression  of  Planpraz  in  the  Valley  of 
Chamouni  (39).  But,  as  a  rule,  the  less  ambitious  landscapes  and 
the  figure-pieces  demand  more  praise  than  the  mountain  pano- 
ramas. M.  Henri  Hebert  exhibits  a  delightful  composition  of  a 
party  just  returned  from  a  christening  (19),  beginning  to  carouse 
in  the  quiet  village  street.  The  most  prominent  work  in  the 
Gallery,  William  Tell  saving  Baumgartner,"  which  has  been 
borrowed  from  tho  Council  Hall  in  Berne  to  be  brought  to 
London,  is  the  work  of  M.  Leonard  Lugardon ;  it  is  a  dusky  and 
violent  composition,  reminding  English  visitors  of  the  historic  art 
of  Fuseli  and  Hilton.  M.  F.  Bocion's  "  Drying  Nets  on  the 
Savoy  Shore "  (34),  which  hangs  beside  it,  looks  doubly  modern 
by  contrast,  and  is  in  every  respect  a  more  wholesome  and 
sincere  transcript  from  nature.  A  largo  picture  by  M.  Eugene 
Burnand  (52)  is  full  of  vigour  and  spirited  draughtsmanship  ; 
it  represents  the  engine  oi  the  village  of  Moudon,  in  the 
Canton  de  Vaud,  rushing  to  the  scene  of  a  fire.  The  head 
of  the  restive  horse  on  the  left-hand  Bide  is  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  M.  A.  Beaumont  exhibits  two  interesting 
studies  of  living  birds,  "  A  Covey  of  Partridges  "  (6)  and  "  A 
Brace  of  Woodcocks  "  (57),  which  are  full  of  character,  and  well 
painted.  A  case  of  Genevese  enamel-paintings,  including  a  very 
beautiful  old  clock,  has  more  interest  than  a  collection  of  small 
works  in  sculpture  by  M.  C.  TopfFner,  whoso  native  cleverness 
seems  to  be  spoiled  by  affectations  111  the  modern  Italian  spirit. 

Mr.  Tooths  Gallery  contains  a  variety  of  bright  and  interesting 
works,  especially  ono  fine  specimen  of  M.  Bastien  Lepage,  and  paint- 
ings by  Mr.  Boughton,  Mr.  Varley,  and  others.  In  the  place  of 
honour  hangs  a  laborious  landscape  by  Mr.  Leader,  the  merit  of 
which  is  certainly  questionable. 

The  exhibition  of  types  of  English  beauty  begun  last  yoar 
at  the  Graphic  Gallery  attracted  so  much  curiosity  and  contro- 
versy, that  the  proprietors  have  determined  to  keep  it  open,  and  to 
add  to  it  a  series  of  similar  pictures  contributed  on  the  same 
understanding  by  leading  French  artists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  happy  thought,  and  that  tho  foreign  element  greatly  enhances 
the  interest  of  the  exhibition.  The  English  artists  hold  their  own 
against  the  French  better  than  might  havo  been  expected,  making 
up  in  quietness  and  refinement  for  what  they  lack  in  brilliant 
effect.  M.  Carolus  Duran  sends  a  very  florid  laughing  lady, 
painted  of  course  with  great  /Ian,  but  of  a  complexion  too 
studiously  cold  in  tono ;  while  M.  Cot  exhibits  a  dark-eyed 
woman  of  serious  Spanish  type,  wrapped  in  a  black  lace 
mantilla;  Mr.  Alma  Tadema's  eager  damsel  with  tho  gold  hair 
dividing  the  joyous  from  tho  pensivo  maiden.  M.  Henri  Llvy  is 
represented  by  a  \ery  haughty  dame,  theatrical  and  self-conscious, 
from  whom  we  retire  in  dismay,  to  take  refuge  with  M.  Ooiipil's 
gentle  and  indolent  beauty,  who  smiles  at  us  coqueitishly  from 
the  orb  of  an  immense  hat  of  pink  silk.  The  sweet  and  fresh 
young  face  that  M.  Qustare  Jaoqnet  has  printed  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  the  favourite  among  English  visitors.    The  Gallery 


also  contains  an  ambitious  patriotic  painting,  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Fripp,  of  the  death  of  Lieutenants  Coghill  and  Melville  at 
the  battle  of  Isandlwhana.  As  a  work  of  art,  the  picture  is 
poor  and  stagey.  One  of  the  officers  stands  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary position,  striding  over  the  prostrate  figure  of  his 
comrade,  while  five  Zulus  advance  with  their  bucklers  and  asse- 
gais to  destroy  him.  The  uniforms  of  the  officers  show  no 
traces  of  the  fact  that  they  had  had  a  hard  day's  fighting,  had 
been  thrown  from  their  horses,  had  been  soaked  in  the  river,  and 
scratched  by  rocks  and  bushes.  The  composition  would  serve  very 
well  as  the  illustration  to  a  newspaper,  but  it  is  unworthy  of  the 
prominence  here  given  it  as  a  painting. 

The  Graphic  Gallery  well  rewards  a  visit,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  brilliant  display  of  works  in  black  and  white  which 
adorn  its  walls.  In  no  branch  of  art  has  the  younger  school  in 
England  shown  so  much  singular  excellence  and  progress  as  in 
that  of  design,  as  it  is  fostered  by  the  large  engravings  in  the 
Graphic.  Several  of  the  most  prominent  of  our  younger  painters 
learned  the  elements  of  their  art  in  the  service  of  this  newspaper, 
in  which  they  were  trained  on  a  rough-and-ready  system  of  their 
own  devising.  Mr.  Herkomer  has  publicly  acknowledged  his  great 
debt  to  this  training,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Small,  Mr. 
Fildes,  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  Mr.  Wirgman,  and  many  others  would 
say  the  same  as  regards  their  own  start  in  the  profession.  An 
examination  of  the  recent  drawings  on  the  walls  of  the  Graphic 
Gallery  gives  us  the  impression  that  the  falling  off  in  the  illustra- 
tion of  the  paper  which  has  been  lamentably  obvious  within  the 
last  year  or  two  is  the  fault,  not  of  the  artists,  but  of  the  en- 
gravers. If  we  compare  the  published  copy  of  Mr.  C.  Green's 
head  of  a  fireman  with  the  powerful  drawing  here  exhibited,  we 
are  startled  to  see  how  careless  and  inadequate  is  the  present 
system  of  reproduction.  The  Graphic  at  one  time  took  so 
high  a  place  as  an  educator  of  public  taste,  that  it  is  little 
to  its  credit  that  in  its  present  condition  of  prosperity  it  should 
be  content  to  supply  its  purchasers  with  engraving  that  does  an 
injustice  to  the  artists  it  employs.  Among  the  drawings  here  we 
note  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins's  "Garden  Party  at  Marlborough 
House,"  "  Look  Ahead,  Sir,"  and  "  Dancing  the  Reel  o'Tulloch  "; 
Mr.  Small's  "  At  the  Royal  Academy,"  and  both  his  studies  of 
"  Steeplechasing  ";  Mr.  S.  E.  Waller's  "  European  Happy  Family," 
and  Mr.  C.  Green's  "Firing  the  Royal  Salute  from  H.M.S. 
Hercules"  as  works  of  so  much  vigour,  delicacy,  and  originality, 
that  they  absolutely  demand  worthy  rendering  from  an  engraver. 


RECENT  MUSIC. 

11  HE  latest  Bach  Choir  concert  contained  three  pieces  only,  a 
-  Sanctus  in  D  Major  by  Bach,  the  cantata  Alexander's  Feast, 
by  Handel,  and  Brahm's  Requiem.  The  Sanctus,  which  is  one  of 
four  published  in  the  Eleventh  Volume  of  the  Leipzig  Bach 
Society,  was  written  by  Bach  during  his  residence  at  Leipzig 
between  1723  and  1750,  and  exhibits  all  the  thoughtful  concen- 
tration of  his  great  genius  during  these  the  most  musically  prolific 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  written  for  four  voices,  with  accompani- 
ment for  violins,  cornetto,  violas,  and  a  figured  basso  continuo,  tho 
chords  of  the  last  being  only  indicated,  to  be  filled  up  by  tho 
organist,  which  on  this  occasion  had  been  skilfully  accomplished 
by  Mr.  E.  Prout.  The  Choir  showed  by  their  performance  that 
they  had  given  the  work  their  earnest  study,  although  the  lights 
and  shades  might  havo  been  more  clearly  marked. 

Handel's  magnificent  setting  of  Dryden's  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day,"  known  as  Alexander's  Feast,  followed.  The  custom  of 
celebrating  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  November  22,  has  been  universal,  and 
has  existed  in  very  many  countries.  Tho  earliest  celebration  on  re- 
cord was  held  under  tho  auspices  of  a  Society  in  Normandy  called 
"  Lo  I'uy  do  Musiquo  "  as  far  back  as  1 57  r .  In  England  the  custom 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  established  till  much  later.  In  1683 
"The  Musical  Society,"  wo  aro  told  by  the  Dictionary  of  Music 
and  Musicians,  "  held  the  first  scries  of  annual  celebrations.  Their 
practice  was  to  attend  Divino  worship  (usually  at  St.  Hride's 
Church),  when  a  choral  fervico  and  anthem,  with  orchestral 
accompaniments,  were  performed  (often  composed  expressly  for  tho 
festival),  and  a  sermon,  usually  in  defence  of  cathedral  music,  was 
preached.  Tlioy  then  repaired  to  another  place  (commonly  Sta- 
tioners' Hall),  when;  an  ode  in  praise  of  music,  written  and  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  occasion,  was  performed,  after  which  they 
Mt  down  lo  an  entertainment" — presumably  1  dinner.  These 
festivals  were  continued  annually,  with  a  few  exceptions,  until  1 703, 
when  they  became  occasional.  Alexander's  Feast,  which  had 
already  Wen  net  for  the  festival  of  1697,  by  Jeremiah  Clarke, 
was  produced  by  Handel  for  one  of  these  occasional  festivals, 
which  took  place  in  \~jY>,  not,  however,  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day, 
but  on  February  19,  at  Oovent  Harden  Theatre.  Though,  as 
we  think,  undeservedly  one  of  thu  comparatively  less  known  of 
Handel's  works,  Al4X<todttft  Feast,  is  really  a  great  work  as  it 
now  stands  with  .Mozart's  accompaniment,  and  the  popularity  of 
such  DOBbers  as  "  Ikvchus  ever  fair  and  young,"  and  "  Wevenge, 
revenge,  Timotheiis  cries,"  show  that  the  public  are  willing  to 
listen  to  the  music  when  they  havo  a  chance.  The  solo  parts 
on  this  occasion  were  sustained  by  Mrs.  Osgood  ami  BMMfli 
Lloyd  and  Naut ley,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  their 
perlormance  was  worthy  of  tho  high  repute  which  eaeh  of  thete 
singers  has  earned.    As  far  as  tho  ilarh  Choir  are  concerned,  we 
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may  hero  remark  that  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  better  render- 
ing of  the  works  they  undertake  if,  as  a  body,  they  would  attend 
a  little  more  to  tho  conductor's  beat.  From  tho  want  of  this  pre- 
sumably there  appeared  an  irresoluteness  in  their  attack  at  several 
points  during  tho  performance,  which  marred  tho  effect  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  produced.  A  well-known  conductor  once 
told  us  that  he  expected  each  member  of  his  choir  to  look  at  him 
at  least  once  in  every  bar  of  music  in  which  he  took  part,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that-  his  expectations  were  reasonable. 
If  this  matter  were  more  attended  to  we  should  not  have  to 
listen  to  an  orchestra  laboriously  dragging  a  chorus  after  it,  and, 
as  we  have  said  before,  effects  could  bo  produced  which  other- 
wise are  impossible.  This  fault  was  most  marked,  however, 
during  Brahui's  "  Deutsches  Requiem,"  a  work  which,  above  all 
things,  requires  particular  attention  in  these  points.  Tho  lovely 
number,  "  Behold,  all  flesh  is  as  the  grass,"  became  almost  wearisome 
in  its  want  of  preciseness,  and  in  the  pieces  where  the  choir  has 
to  sing  with  the  solo  voices  the  fault  was  too  apparent.  We 
have  no  desiro  to  criticize  an  amateur  choir  severely ;  but,  bear- 
ing in  mind  what  amateurs  can  do,  and  have  done,  in  choral 
singing,  wo  think  it  not  altogether  unfair  to  point  out  a  fault 
like  this.  Tho  Bach  Choir  is  composed  of  excellent  material,  and 
we  doubt  not  that,  with  more  attention  to  such  points  as  this,  it 
might  become  one  of  the  leading  choirs  in  the  country. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  English  musical  public  is 
suffering  from  an  epidemic  of  Berlioz.  Whether  the  special  favour 
shown  to  tho  composer's  works  arises  through  niero  curiosity  or 
from  a  genuine  admiration  of  his  extraordinary  genius  time  alone 
can  show  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  they  attract  large 
audiences  whenever  they  are  performed.  The  Philharmonic  Society 
performed  for  the  second  time  this  season,  and,  by  desire,  the 
dramatic  symphony  Romeo  and  Juliet,  by  this  composer.  With 
such  a  finished  orchestra  as  Mr.  Cusins  has  the  good  fortune  to 
conduct,  it  was  evident  that  justice  would  be  done  to  the  work; 
but,  although  we  can  speak  in  nothing  but  praise  of  the  perform- 
ance as  far  as  the  orchestra,  choir,  and  soloists  are  concerned,  we 
must  admit  that  we  were  somewhat  disappointed  at  the  results. 
Whether  our  expectations  were  larger  than  they  should  have  been 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  certainly  seems  to  us  that  the  work  does  not 
rank,  as  the  analytical  programme  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  says  it 
does,  "amongst  the  highest  efforts  of  modern  music."  Romeo  and 
Julietvias  written  in  rt  spense  to  a  wish  expressed  by  Pagauiui, which 
he  backed  by  a  muniticent  donation  of  20,000  francs,  that  Berlioz 
would  write  a  work  "  of  hitherto  unknown  design  and  dimension." 
Berlioz  laboured,  as  he  tells  us,  for  seven  months  persistently  at 
the  work,  and  at  least  succeeded  in  producing  that  which  Paganini 
desired.  Its  design  is  broad,  and  its  dimensions,  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  composed,  are  Titanic.  To  quote  the  programme, 
the  work  "  demands  a  gigantic  orchestra,  including  at  least  four 
harps,  a  stringed  band  of  sixty  performers,  and  a  full  complement 
of  brass  and  percussion,  a  large  chorus,  a  small  chorus  of  thirteen 
picked  voices,  besides  three  soloists,  and  the  task  which  he  sets 
these  various  executants  is  commensurate  to  their  number." 
Paganini,  as  Berlioz  pathetically  tells  us,  never  even  heard  or  read 
the  work,  for,  just  as  it  was  ready,  he  died  at  Nice. 

The  work  begins  with  an  "  Allegro  fugato,"  one  of  the  most 
striking  parts  of  the  whole  work,  representing  the  fight  between 
the  Montagues  audC'apulets  and  the  subsequent  interference  of  the 
Prince.  The  prologue  is  delivered  by  the  thirteen  picked  voices 
mentioned  above,  and  leads  to  a  very  characteristic  air,  the  first 
words  of  which,  "  First  vows  of  love,  first  ecstasy,"  sufficiently  in- 
dicate the  teuour,  and,  after  a  short  choral  recitative,  to  a  Scher- 
zetto  on  the  subject  of  Queen  Mab.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  Berlioz's  genius  is  eccentricity  combined  with  an  almost 
perfect  mastery  of  the  exigencies  of  his  art,  and  this  is  certainly 
largely  shown  in  this  remarkable  Scherzetto  of  Queen  Mab,  where 
the  composer  produces  effects  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 
"  Romeo  alone,"  the  name  given  to  the  early  portion  of  the  second 
movement,  is  remarkable  for  the  ingenious  wa3T  in  which  two  sec- 
tions, a  Larghetto  and  an  Allegro,  are  blended  together,  though  dis- 
tinctly traceable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  movement.  This  is 
followed  by  a  few  bars,  indicative  of  a  calm  night,  which  lead  to 
a  double  chorus  of  male  voices  of  revellers.  Here,  as  in  the 
Angels'  Chorus  in  L'Enfance  du  Christ,  Berlioz  wrote  the  choruses 
to  be  sung  behind  the  stage,  and  we  are  glad  to  say,  on  this 
occasion,  the  result  was  better  than  it  was  at  the  performance  of  the 
sacred  cantata.  A  love  scene  ensues,  an  instrumental  piece  of  great 
beauty,  when  the  composer  suddenly  returns  to  Queen  Mab  in  an- 
other Scherzo.  The  funeral  procession  of  Juliet  follows  this 
number,  and  it  is  too  evident  that  the  Scherzo  had  been  written  to 
make  a  division  between  the  pathetic  love  scene  and  the  funeral 
procession.  The  consequence  is  that  the  Scherzo  suffers  in  one's 
esteem  as  a  stop-gap,  and  being  a  subject  already  treated  is 
rather  meaningless ;  added  to  which  there  is  an  unpleasant  use  of 
bells  and  jingling  instruments  which  injures  the  effect  of  the 
music.  After  the  funeral  procession,  Friar  Laurence  make3  an  ex- 
planation, and  effects  a  reconciliation  between  the  rival  families. 
••  The  Oath  of  Reconciliation  "  is  a  very  striking  piece  of  dra- 
matic composition,  and  brings  the  symphony  to  a  fitting  close. 
Perhaps  our  disappointment  in  Romeo  and  Jidiet  may  be  such  as 
will  always  follow  the  performance  of  programme  music.  The 
notes  that  may  represent  the  groans  of  a  person  suffering  from 
poison  to  one  mind  may  simply  suggest  something  rather  comic 
than  otherwise  to  another,  if  these  notes  are  not  accompanied  by 
the  dramatic  effects  of  the  stage ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
to  be  forced  to  search  in  the  pages  of  an  analytical  programme 


for  the  meaning  which  the  composer  wishes  to  give  to  certain 
startling  passages  is  somewhat  taxing  to  the  patience,  and  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  the  just  appreciation  of  the  music.  Miss 
Hope  Glenn,  who  sang  her  solo  in  admirable  style  ;  Mr.  Boyle; 

and  Signor  Ghilberti  were  the  soloists. 


RE  VIEWS. 


TURKISH  ARMENIA  AND  EASTERN  ASIA  MINOR* 

TVTR-  TOZER,  favourably  known  by  his  two  volumes  on  the 
111.   Highlands  of  Turkey  published  in  1869,  began  his  later 
excursion  at  Samsoun  and  ended  it  at  Trebizond.     These  two 
places,  roughly  speaking,  lie  two  hundred  miles  apart,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea.    But  before  he  got  back  to  his 
place  of  re-embarkation  the  author  had  made  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
hundred  miles  over  fertile  valleys  and  brown  hills,  and  had  stayed 
at  the  towns  of  Amasia,  Yeuzgalt,  Kaiserieh,  Sivas,  Kharput, 
Bitlis,  and  Erzeroum.    He  also  crossed  Lake  Van  in  an  open  boat, 
and  climbed  the  heights  of  Mount  Argajus  and  Mount  Sipan.  The 
whole  of  this  tour,  with  the  exception  of  the  lake  in  question  and 
two  or  three  steep  ascents,  was  accomplished  on  horseback.  Mr. 
Tozer  certainly   possesses  some  of  the  essential  qualifications 
for  a  traveller  in  the  East,  and  his  style   is  remarkable  for 
accuracy  and  clearness.    He  was  proof  against  flies  and  heat, 
dirty  lodgings,  and  dusty  roads.     He  was  an  adept  in  getting  the 
most  out  of  Greek  servants,  Mahommedan  policemen,  and  Turkish 
Pashas.    The  only  thing  that  seems  to  have  given  him  serious 
annoyance  was  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  the  Armenian  com- 
munity, though  this  intrusion  appears  to  us  venial  on  the  part  of 
some  Orientals  who  see  one  new  European  face  in  about  two  years. 
A  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  good 
classic  and  is  familiar  with  the  geography  of  Strabo  and  the 
Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.     We  gather  from  this  and  his 
previous  work  that  he  is  a  proficient  in  modern  Greek.    Of  the 
Turkish  language  he  has  but  a  slight  knowledge,  and,  in  fact, 
he  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  title  of  an  Oriental  scholar — 
for  instance,  he  seems  to  have  little  or  no  appreciation  of  the 
component  parts  of  Turkish,  and  of  the  influx  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  or  Aryan  and  Semitic  words  into  what  is  a  branch  of 
the  Turanian  family.     Neither,  again,  is  it  desirable  that  an 
Oxford  Don  should  develop  into  a  politician  and  pamphleteer; 
and  we  much  prefer,  as  Sydney  Smith  once  said,  that  he 
should  have  correct  and  orthodox  views  of  the  Preterpluperfect 
Tense,  the  Paulo  Post  Futurura,  and  the  Middle  Voice,  than  that 
he  should  print  crude  speculations  about  Russian  interference 
and  Turkish  misrule.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  the  narrative 
of  travel  by  a  well-read  and  intelligent  Englishman  should  not 
afford  some  material  for  the  discussion  of  these  perplexing  topics. 
Mr.  Tozer  seems  to  have  made  light  of  physical  discomforts  and 
lugubrious  prophecies.     Several  times  he  was  warned  against 
brigands  and  Kurds.    But  he  mixed  familiarly  with  these  wild 
mountaineers,  drank  their  coffee,  and  slept  in  their  tents.  Rumours 
of  other  highwaymen  invariably  died  away  or  had  no  real  exist- 
ence, though  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Tozer  and  his  companion  were 
themselves  mistaken  fortwo"gentlemenof  the  road  "by  some  peasants 
who  watched  them  anxiously  from  behind  a  rock.  The  belief  that 
they  were  railway  surveyors  was  widespread  and  not  evanescent. 
At  the  hands  of  German  and  American  missionaries  they  ex- 
perienced great  hospitality,  nor  were  Armenians,  Turkish  Pashas, 
and  Dere  Beys,  or  hereditary  Governors,  at  all  backward  in  their 
kind  treatment  of  the  strangers.    It  was  a  great  relief  to  exchange 
the  dirt  and  inconvenience  of  a  second-rate  serai,  or  a  tent  pitched 
on  some  heaps  of  refuse  in  a  native  bazaar,  for  the  airy  and  cool 
apartments  of  a  polite  Oriental  or  a  European  who  had  made  his 
residence  as  comfortable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  The 
whole  trip  was  compressed  into  about  two  and  a  half  months; 
and  though  it  was  very  hot  in  the  defiles  and  valleys  and  bitterly 
cold  in  the  hills,  the  travellers  were  never  drenched  with  rain, 
nor  do  they  seem  to  have  suffered  from  malaria.    These  travel- 
lers were  no  sportsmen.     There  is  an  occasional  mention  of 
waders  and  divers,  plovers  and  herons,  and  Mr.  Tozer,  on  see- 
ing a  fine  hare  in  the  forest  of  Argajus,  may  have  wished  for  a 
gun  and  for  a  fishing-rod  when  he  heard  of  delicate  trout  in  the 
mountain  streams.    But  partridges  and  quail  and  splendid  eagles 
sailed  away  unmolested  by  gentlemen  wholly  taken  up  with 
rock-chambers  and  sacred  manuscripts,  and  the  resemblance  be- 
tween Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  Hittites. 
To  say  the  truth,  the  importation  of  historical  and  antiquarian 
disquisitions  into  a  traveller's  journal  is  occasionally  hazardous. 
Readers  who  wish  to  know  how  far  the  population  suffered  from 
famine,  or  what  are  the  precise  disabilities  of  Greek  and  Armenian 
subjects,  or  to  what  lengths  the  uncontrolled  despotism  of  a  Kaim- 
malum  may  reach,  turn  away  disappointed  from  speculations 
about  tho  geography  of  Strabo  and  the  horseshoe  arches  of  early 
Arab  builders.    It  is  fair,  however,  to  state  that  Mr.  Tozer  has 
carefully  read  and  compared  all  the  works  of  recent  writers  on 
these  difficult  topics.    lie  nowhere  undervalues  the  labours  of  hit 
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pdecessors ;  nor  does  he  propound  new  theories  with  tbe  air  of 
:  infallible  authority ;  and  his  classical  and  Scriptural  allusions 
:  appropriate,  suggestive,  and  correct.  Amongst  other  strange 
I  ditions,  we  are  reminded  of  an  alleged  immigration  of  some 
I  ndus  into  the  plain  of  Mush,  in  the  country  of  tbe  Kurds,  near 
h  celebrated  monastery  of  Surp  Garabed,  or  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
\  e  account  of  Zenobius,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Tozer,  is  that  two 
!  ndu  brothers  named  Demetr  and  Keisaney,  were  banished  from 
I  air  native  country  on  account  of  treason  against  their  king, 
naskey ;  that  they  founded  a  city  in  the  plain  of  Mush,  -which 
by  named  Vishap  or  Dragon  ;  that  they  begat  three  sons,  Kuar, 
iighti,  and  Horain;  and  that  they  left  descendants  who  were 
lick,  long-haired,  and  extremely  ugly  and  unpleasant  to  the  sight. 
I'metr  i»  obviously  Greek,  or  a  Greek  equivalent  for  some  Sanskrit 
::>rd.  Keisaney  might  he  a  metamorphose  from  any  of  the  Hindu 
:mes  beginning  •with  h — Kalicharan,  or  Kashinath.  Kuar  is 
liarly  Kumar  or  Koonwar,  the  well-known  term  for  the  eldest  son 
a  Raja ;  aud  Horain  would  be  easily  corrupted  from  Hari  Narayan. 
e  have  been  unable  to  hit  on  any  Sanskrit  word  for  dragon  or 
rpent  which  bears  iinv  resemblance  to  Vishap,  and  we  think  it 
p  more  likely  that  Hindus  should  have  given  to  any  town  of 
eir  own  creation  in  a  foreign  land,  the  not  uncommon  appella-  I 
l>n  of  Vishnupur  or  the  city  of  Vishnu.  The  first  syllable  of 
pghti  means  cloud,  hut  any  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  real 
nskrit  hidden  under  the  loose  phraseology  of  a  Greek  of  the 
iae  of  Hadrian  is  in  reality  mere  guesswork.  It  is  better  to 
ive  this  and  other  problems  to  be  discussed  at  their  leisure  by 
reful  students  of  the  book.  Tiie  sphinxes  in  the  neighbourhood 
Euyuk  and  the  bas-reliefs  with  priests  intent  on  sacrifice ; 
nilar  relics  at  Yazili-Kaya  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  the  rock- 
ambers  on  the  river  Halys,  which  the  Turks  now  call  Kuzzil 
mak  or  the  lied  River,  from  the  colour  of  its  deposit;  the 
neiform  inscriptions  at  Palu,  with  the  dwelling-place  of  St. 
ezrop,  the  Armenian  saint  who  invented  the  alphabet  of  that 
iguage  and  translated  the  Scriptures  into  it ;  the  trilingual  in- 
ription  at  the  Castle  of  Van  on  the  lake  of  that  name  ;  and  the 
3Covery  of  a  Roman  tablet,  of  the  date  of  Nero,  at  the  town  of 
darput — are  all  interesting  in  their  several  ways  ;  hut  they  are 
t  amongst  the  ordinary  incidents  of  travel ;  they  do  not  excite 
e  imagination  of  intending  explorers  like  descriptions  of  scenery, 
d  we  own  to  a  preference  for  those  parts  of  the  boolc  which 
;at  of  mountains  and  defiles  not  yet  overrun  by  American  sight- 
are  and  members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

A  glance  at  the  illustration  of  the  rocky  pinnacles  of  Mount 
rgseus  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  send  a  thrill  of  delight  through 
e  heart  of  Mr.  Whymper.  From  a  ridge  where  the  crevasses 
ire  still  filled  with  snow,  Mr.  Tozer  looked  up  at  lofty  pinnacles 
red  porphyritic  rock,  "  some  fifty  feet  above  him,  but  judi- 
msly  made  no  attempt  to  scale  peaks  which  he  nevertheless  did 
■t  venture  to  pronounce  impracticable.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of 
ete  or  icy  elope  can,  indeed,  deserve  that  term  in  these  days, 
pecially  aa  there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  breathing;  at  a 
light  of  thirteen  thousand  feet.  To  an  unpractised  climber 
would  seem  either  that  any  one  of  the  peaks  could  be  scaled 
'  a  "bauld  cragsman"  such  as  Edie  Ochiltre  in  his  younger 
iya,  and  Francie  of  FowLheugh  who  unluckily  broke  his 
ick  on  tbe  Dunbuy  of  Slaines,  or  else  that  it  wuuld  be  easy 
fly  a  kite  and  send  an  arrow  with  a  lino  attached  to  it 
•er  one  of  the  projections,  and  then  make  the  ascent  by 
icker  ropes  hauled  up  afterwards.  To  reach  the  base  of  the 
nnacles  Mr.  Tozer  had  to  pass  the  previous  niybt  in  a  tent  at 
i  elevation  of  8,ooo  or  9,000  feet,  start  by  moonlight  at  two 
the  morning,  and  breakfast  on  the  summit,  after  witnessing  a 
orious  aunriao.  One  part  of  the  journey  was  perilous  owing  to 
one  atone*  and  friable  rocks,  but  the  view  was  splendid,  the  eye 
king  In  Anti-Taurus  to  the  east,  the  Allah  Dagh  to  the  south- 
eat,  sundry  small  likes,  the  town  of  Kaiserieb,  and  a  long  tract 
undulating  plains.  The  ancient  idea  that  the  Euxino  and  the 
editerranean  could  bo  Been  from  the  summit  is  entirely  ex- 
oded,  and  Argieus  has  long  fallen  into  the  category  of  extinct 
dcanoes.  Not  leas  interesting  is  the  account  of  Lake  Van.  An 
land  sea,  of  which  the  waters  are  salt,  5,000  feet  abovo  tbe  sea 
rel,  ninety  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  broadest  thirty  miles, 
ith  a  volcano  at  one  apot,  an  ancient  castle  with  chambers 
it  in  the  rock  at  another,  and  an  inscription  in  tin;  same  material, 
completely  inaccessible  both  from  above  and  from  below,"  niuatbe 
»t  only  worth  seeing  but  also  worth  going  to  aee.  Hero  too 
as  another  mountain  to  be  ascended,  with  crevasses  full  of  water, 
id  occasional  musses  of  snow.  A  thick  mist  took  off  soine- 
ing  of  the  traveller's  enjoyment,  but  Mount  Ararat  was  con- 
icuous  in  the  distance  towering  above  everything  else.  When 
pan  with  its  Mahometan  traditions  about  Noah  and  the  ark, 
id  been  "  done,"  the  lake  had  to  he  crosved.  '1  hep*  was  somo 
lk  of  a  mall  steamer  sent  out  in  pieces  to  the  A  meriran  mission, 
it  it  had  not  been  launched  or  it  was  not  available,  nnd  the 
usage  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Sipan  to  the  town  of  Van  was 
iCoinplished  in  a  flnt-bottoined  bout  of  primitive  COOStrUC* 
90.  The  oars  nnd  sails  were  much  out  of  order,  but  a  little 
enuity  sot  everything  to  rights,  nnd  the  transit  caused  no 
er  inconvenience  but  the  sea-sickness  of  certain  Turks, 
How- passengers.  The  town  of  Van,  at  the  soutli-cnstrru 
irner  of  the  lake,  is  notoriously  unhealthy  owing  to  filth  and 
arshy  low  ground  ;  and  the  missionaries  nnd  Vice-Consula  of 
llerent  nations  wisely  live  out  of  the  town.  The  remainder  of 
te  journey  by  Erzcroum,  iiaiburt,  and  Trebizond  was  marked  by- 


no  special  incidents  beyond  that  of  the  visit  to  the  Kurdish  en- 
campment already  noticed. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Tozer  inclines  to  classics  and  antiquities 
rather  than  to  politics  ;  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  not  having 
shot  off  his  arrows  in  a  direction  of  which  he  never  thought. 
But  occasional  sketches  are  sometimes  of  more  value  than  elabo- 
rate pictures ;  and  the  following  observations  appear  to  'have 
forced  themselves  on  Mr.  Tozer's  mind.  Turkish  administration 
was  corrupt  and  venial,  and  Christians  were  often  at  a  dis- 
advantage before  a  native  tribunal.  But,  if  justice  had  to  be 
bought,  Christians  were  the  wealthiest  and  could  better  afford  to 
buy  it.  Taxation  was  heavy,  though  provisions  were  cheap  and 
plentiful,  except,  of  course,  in  seasons  of  famine ;  and  the  vexa- 
tious and  stupid  practice  of  collecting  the  tax  in  kind  at  the 
season  of  harvest,  and  not  allowing  the  cultivator  to  store  a 
perishable  crop  until  the  tax-gatherer  had  inspected  it,  was  still 
in  force.  No  one  connected  with  Settlements  of  Land  Revenue 
expects  that  taxation  in  kind  could  at  once  be  converted  into 
money  payments ;  but  the  adherence  of  Turkish  officials  all  over 
the  East  to  the  system  that  secures  the  minimum  of  return  with 
the  maximum  of  worry  and  oppression,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless 
features  about  the  government  of  the  Sultan.  There  was  a  dis- 
po-ition  to  welcome  Russian  advance.  The  youth  of  the  nation 
had,  indeed,  been  sent  in  numbers  to  perish  at  Plevna  and  else- 
where ;  but  those  who  returned  spoke  of  their  kind  treatment  as 
prisoners.  It  is  fair  to  note  that  the  disappearance  of  the  popula- 
tion in  some  provinces  has  been  attributed  neither  to  famine  nor  to 
Pashas,  but  to  the  rapacity  of  Seljukian  nobles,  who,  centuries 
ago,  effected  the  ruin  of  agriculture  and  turned  arable  lands  into 
pastoral  tracts.  Mr.  Tozer  has  a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
Dere  Beys  or  hereditary  Pashas.  No  doubt  they  are  autocratic 
and  independent,  but  they  had  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
population  thau  a  succession  of  hungry  Governors,  changed  every 
five  years.  The  appointment  of  new  English  military  consuls  had 
naturally  caused  some  sensation  ;  and  Mr.  Tozer,  adopting  some  of 
the  commonplaces  of  the  present  day,  is  driven  to  look  to  a  "  de- 
velopment of  local  self-government"  as  a  remedy  for  misrule. 
This  sort  of  reform,  we  will  venture  to  say,  has  never  yet  sprung 
up  in  a  community  ground  down  by  irresponsible  despotism.  It 
requires  a  just,  strong,  and  beneficent  ruler  to  teach  an  abject  com- 
munity how  to  govern  themselves;  and  the  very  slow  progress 
made  by  us  in  India,  under  ten  times  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, ought  to  warn  men  against  putting  any  trust  in  Ultra- 
Liberal  slipslop  and  cant.  Some  remarks  about  the  objects  of 
missionaries,  and  the  importance  of  their  promoting  education 
without  interfering  with  the  existing  churches  in  Armenia,  are 
conceived  in  a  really  liberal  and  judicious  spirit.  Those  who  feel 
inclined  to  follow  the  author  will  do  well  to  imitate  his  candour 
and  sincerity ;  and,  if  they  wish  to  profit  by  any  of  his  counsels, 
they  will  try  and  select  any  month  except  the  Rainzan  for  their 
tour.  Mahometans,  debarred  from  eating  and  even  smoking  be- 
tween sunrise  and  suuset,  turn  night  into  day.  Every  one  is 
sleepy  or  sulky  in  the  morning  when  the  time  for  action  is  come. 
Breakfast  is  not  ready  ;  horses  are  not  shod  ;  tents  are  not  struck ; 
minutes  lost  are  not  recovered  ;  and  vows,  with  their  snares,  pit- 
falls, aud  rare  dispensations,  are  never  more  entangling  and  annoy- 
ing than  in  this  movable  Mahometan  fast 


THE  PRACTICAL  FISHERMAN.' 

flMIK  angleTS  library  is  a  very  large  and,  if  the  angler  hegnn  col- 
-1-  lecting  in  recent  years,  a  very  expensive  one.  Works  de- 
voted to  this  subject  fill  pages  of  the  old  booksellers'  catalogues, 
and  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  Walton  cost  at  least  fifteen  pounds. 
Mr.  Kuene  has  added  a  cheap  and  compendious  volume,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  angler's  notice  because  it  is  practical,  full  of  agree- 
able anecdote,  and  rendered  amusing  by  the  high  spirits  and 
genial  conceit  of  the  author.  lie  may  not  have  "  killed  more 
salmon  with  the  rod  than  nny  one  man  ever  did,"  like  Lord 
Home),  but  he  has  been  n  mighty  slayer  of  perch  in  Virginia 
Water  and  of  trout  at  Chertsey.  lie  has  had  experience  of  most 
kinds  of  known  and  r>f  several  sorts  of.  to  us,  unknown  angling, 
lie  i<  thus  able  to  describe  "  wrinkles  "  of  a  strangely  sagacious 
character.  Ho  has  fished  with  cherries,  and  cheese,  and 
potatoes,  nnd  peas.  "  An  admirable  bnit  fur  pike,"  bo  says,  is 
"  the  end  of  a  calf's  tail  tied  on  a  double  honk  and  large  green 
beads  for  eyes."  As  the  Germans  make  "cures"  out  of  every- 
thing down  to  boiled  pine  twigs,  ho  pike  will  bite  at  anything. 
Why  not  nil  ox-tail  with  largo  brass  bultons  fur  eyes  ?  Mr. 
Keene  may  yet  have  exrellont  sport  with  this  singular  lure  (the 
idea  is  noi  copyright  )  in  Virginia  Water. 

Though  there  is  plenty  of  method  and  of  ichthyology  in  Mr. 
Keeno's  book,  we  prefer  to  follow  his  remarks  in  a  discursive 
spirit,  lie  himself  is  very  discursive,  and,  like  all  anglers,  rejoices 
in  stories  about  his  own  fents  and  strange  experiences.  Mr.  keeno 
defends  his  favourite  pastime  against  the  unworthy  sneers  of 
Hymn,  Dr.  Johnson,  nnd  Plutarch,  who  calls  angling  "a  filthy, 
base,  illiberal  employment."  Plutarch,  lik'i  Habakkuk,  was 
"capable  of  anything. "  We  rather  side  with  the  moribund 
"  Mr.  T.,"  who,  hearing  on  his  deathbed  that  a  great,  Thames 
trout  had  been  raptured,  "  feasted  his  eyos  upon  it,  and  hoi. 11  after- 
wards rimed  them  for  ever."    So  popular  is  fishing,  that  there  am 
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over  eighty  clubs  in  the  metropolitan  district,  the  members  of 
which,  we  presume,  divert  themselves  with  the  perch,  the  gud- 
geon, the  roach,  and  other  familiar  creatures.  It  is  reckoned  that 
there  are  lifty  thousand  anglers  in  England  and  Wales,  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  bitter  experience,  about  two  millions  in  Scotland. 
In  tbut  country  the  rivers,  which  were  deserted  fifteen  years  ago, 
are  now  almost  as  crowded  as  the  picture  galleries  on  private  view 
days.  The  landlords  in  one  of  the  Border  districts  have  very 
generously  thrown  open  their  trouting  water,  we  believe,  to  all 
the  townspeople  who  will  pay  a  purely  nominal  subscription. 
Thus  it  is  hoped  to  enlist  the  public  against  the  abominable 
practices  of  poachers,  who  net  the  pools  and  streams,  deprive  their 
neighbours  of  a  healthy  and  salutary  pastime,  and  do  their  best 
to  drive  them  to  the  diversions  of  the  public-house. 

Mr.  Keene,  like  most  writers  on  sporting  topics,  is  fond  of  clas- 
sical quotations,  and  dabbles  in  the  thin  water  at  the  edge  of  the 
history  of  angling.  Ho  thinks  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  artistic 
anglers,  but  does  not  mention  that  those  among  them  who, 
worshipping  the  pike  and  the  braise,  would  eat  no  fish  at  all  because 
the  hook  might  have  caught  one  of  their  sacred  animals.  As  a 
proof  that  the  Greeks  knew  a  thing  or  two  be  quotes  the  hard 
passage,  Odyssey  XII.  252,  but  does  not  explain  the  motives  that 
induce  the  angler  "  to  cast  into  the  deep  the  horn  of  an  ox  of  the 
homestead,"  or  "  the  horn  of  the  shelterless  ox,"  as  a  Cambridge 
scholar  prefers  to  render  it.  Did  a  little  piece  of  horn  protect  the 
line  from  the  bite  of  a  fish,  or  were  horns  thought  valuable  as 
ground-bait?  They  seem  almost  as  attractive  as  a  calf's  tail  with 
green  beads  for  eyes.  Mr.  Keene  also  reprints  some  of  the  queer 
magical  compounds  in  which  the  mediaeval  anglers  expected  to 
find  advantage.  The  foot  of  a  heron's  leg  is  certainly  a  difficult 
substance  to  procure,  though  more  attainable  than  the  prima 
materies,  which  one  must  obtain  before  beginning  certain  experiments 
in  alchemy.  The  Apothecary  Royal  of  Louis  XIV.  has  very  pro- 
fessional ideas  of  sport.  "  Take  of  man's  fat  and  cat's  fat,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ;  inuuimv,  finely  powdered,  three  drachms  ;  cummin  seed, 
one  drachm  ;  distilled  oil  of  aniseed  and  spike,  of  each  six  drops  ; 
civet,  two  grains  ;  and  camphire,  four  grains.  Make  an  ointment 
secundum  artcm.  "When  you  angle  with  this,  anoint  eight  inches 
of  line  next  the  hook."  Mr.  Keene  does  not  know  where  the  three 
ounces  of  mummy  are  to  be  procured  ;  and,  indeed,  the  specific  is 
110  longer  so  popular  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

Mr.  Keene  cannot  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  fish.  If  carp  come  to  the  whistle  of  the  keeper,  they  must  hear 
much  like  other  animals.  As  a  rule,  fish  are  not  disturbed  by 
noise  which  produces  no  great  vibration  of  the  water,  as  is  done, 
for  example,  by  firing  a  ride  in  their  neighbourhood,  or  trampling 
heavily  on  the  boards  of  a  punt.  Mr.  Keene  doubts,  as  most 
anglers  are  inclined  to  do,  whether  fish  are  very  sensitive  to  pain. 
He  mentions  a  case  in  which  he  and  a  friend  hooked  and  caught 
the  same  perch.  Apparently,  one  of  them  hooked  the  fish  foul, 
by  accident.  We  have  seen  a  perch  take  the  bait  of  two  anglers, 
fishing  near  each  other,  so  that  both  raised  their  rods,  and  drew 
out  the  perch  suspended  in  the  middle.  Mr.  Keene  also  notes  the 
senseless  voracity  of  a  carp  of  six  pounds  weight  that  "  took  no 
less  than  three  potatoes  and  hooks  belonging  to  three  dillerent 
anglers,  myself  included."  In  another  case,  a  pike,  well  hooked, 
broke  away,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards  was  captured 
with  the  broken  tackle  in  his  mouth.  Mr.  Keene  has  two 
examples  of  this,  and  it  is  Mr.  Henderson,  we  think,  in 
his  Life  as  an  Angler,  who  declares  that  he  has  hooked  a 
pike,  landed  it,  returned  it  to  the  water,  and  recaptured  it 
again  and  again.  We  ourselves  are  acquainted  with  a  case  in 
which  the  same  almost  incredible  eagerness  and  indilference  was 
displayed  by  a  perch.  He  lived  in  a  small  pond,  was  almost 
tame,  and  appeared  to  enter  readily  into  the  spirit  of  the  sport. 
Mr.  Keene  appears  to  hold  that  fish  rather  like  being  caught ;  it  is 
a  new  sensation  in  the  annals  of  an  uneventful  life.  "  It  appre- 
ciates at  once  that  its  movements  are  not  absolutely  free.  But  I 
conceive  that  this  resistance  only  heightens  the  enjoyment  of  its 
capture  of  the  bait."  Thus-  the  fish  supposes  himself  to  be 
"playing"  the  bait,  while  the  sportsman  reckons  that  he  is  playing 
the  "fish.  We  wish  we  could  heartily  share  the  faith  of  Mr. 
Keene. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  his  account  of  all  the  fish  of 
Britain.  He  is  much  attached  to  perch-fishing,  which  we  have 
always  regarded  as  a  sport  for  children.  But  if,  in  angling  for 
perch  at  Chertsey,  a  man  may  come  across  and  land  a  six-pound 
trout,  as  Mr.  Keene  did,  that  is  another  affair.  His  most  im- 
portant chapters,  naturally,  are  those  concerned  with  salmon  and 
trout.  He  mentions  the  capture  (in  the  Dart)  of  a  parr  weighing 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  pound.  But  was  this  a  genuine  parr  r 
Many  burn  trout  are  marked  with  the  same  blue  spots,  like  the 
impressions  of  finger-tips,  which  are  notable  in  the  parr.  But  the 
young  of  the  salmon  has  other  distinctions;  for  example,  he 
has  a  peculiar,  silvery  hue,  and  only  one  row  of  pink  spots,  while 
in  our  experience  he  does  not  exceed  a  very  small  size.  Mr. 
Keene,  of  course,  is  exercised  about  the  food  of  the  salmon.  Nothing 
is  ever  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  fish,  yet  he  not  only  rises  at 
flies  which  are  like  nothing  in  nature,  but  may  be  captured  with 
•worm  and  minnow.  Now,  even  if  he  leaps  at  flies  in  curiosity, 
or  in  a  bad  temper  with  the  gaudy  object,  he  can  only  take  worms 
as  food.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  salmon  cannot  be  like  the 
poet  "  lunching  on  a  lily,"  or  like  Charles  Baudelaire  when  he 
stayed  with  a  friend  all  day  and  declined  refreshment,  saying,  "  I 
never  breakfast,"  " I  don't  eat  dinner,"  "I  am  forbidden  supper 
by  my  physician."    The  salmon  eats  something  or  other,  and  the 


bold  theory  has  been  suggested  that  his  gastric  juice  is  "in- 
stantaneous," like  a  photographic  process,  and  leaves  no  traces  of 
his  food  behind.  We  cannot  decide  tho  differences  of  opinion  about 
flies  which  divide  piscatorial  thinkers.  The  local  keeper  ia  the 
best  guide,  and  will  suggest  the  proper  "  Butcher  "  or  "  Harriet" 
when  a  man's  own  experience  is  at  fault.  Mr.  Keene  prefers  to 
fish  up  salmon  streams,  in  which  opinion,  we  think,  he  stands 
almost  alone.  But  he  is  not  bigoted  in  his  adherence  to  Mr. 
Stewart's  and  Mr.  Henderson's  doctrine  of  fishing  up  trout 
streams.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
1'ennel,  that  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  fishing  up. 
You  approach  the  trout  from  behind,  and  are  thus  enabled 
to  fish  tho  thin  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  pools  where 
trout  lie,  and  in  June  take  the  worm  greedily.  We  agree 
with  Mr.  Keene  in  disliking,  or  rather  detesting,  worm-fishing; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  best  and  largest  trout  are  to  he  taken 
thus  in  the  finest  condition,  when  they  refuse  to  look  at  the  fly. 
Again,  a  hooked  fish  is  dragged  down  into  water  already  fished 
over.  We  doubt  if  the  gambols  of  a  hooked  trout  very  much 
disturb  his  neighbours.  But  it  is  better  not  to  give  him  the 
chance.  No  logic  is  so  satisfactory  as  experience.  Examine  the 
baskets  of  anglers  who  fish  up,  and  of  those  who  fish  down,  stream, 
and  a  conclusion  will  instantly  be  reached.  In  large  rivers,  like 
the  Tweed,  a  compromise  may  be  suggested.  The  near  side  should 
be  fished  up,  but  it  is  so  hard  to  wade  against  a  deep  and  strong 
stream  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  fish  down  the  opposite  bank, 
which  is  generally  pretty  distant,  so  that  the  angler  is  less  likely 
to  be  observed  by,  and  to  frighten,  his  prey. 

Mr.  Keene  goes  at  length  into  the  controversy  about  trout  flies. 
English  anglers  seem  to  prefer  close  and  frequently  changed 
imitations  of  the  fly  on  the  water.  In  Scotland  we  are  con- 
vinced that  Mr.  Stewart's  opinion  is  right.  "  A  black,  brown, 
red,  and  dun-coloured  fly,  used  together,  and  varied  in  sizfl 
according  to  circumstances,  will  at  any  time  kill  as  well,  and 
even  better,  than  the  most  elaborate  collections  arranged  for 
every  month  of  the  year."  Mr.  Stewart's  Scotch  experience 
was  so  ample,  and  his  skill  so  great,  that  anglers  going 
North  had  better  submit  to  his  advice.  But  Southern  trout  may 
be  more  curious  and  sophisticated.  People  with  local  experience 
ought  to  know  best.  Mr.  Keene  is  not  a  strenuous  disciple  of 
Mr.  Stewart.  Much  practical  lore  may  be  gained  from  his 
chapters  on  tackle.  We  may  close  our  notice  of  a  good-humoured 
and  lively  book  with  a  quotation  of  Mr.  Keene's  story  about  the 
Thames  trout  and  the  cockroach.  He  had  tried  the  trout  with 
every  imaginable  bait,  except  the  calf's  tail  and  a  young  swallow, 
which  Mr.  Colquhouu  has  known  to  prove  very  deadly.  At  last 
the  happy  thought  "  cockroach  !  "  occurred  to  his  miud  : — 

So  soouer  the  thought,  than  the  rod  is  put  together.  The  finest  gnl 
bottom  is  attached,  a  No.  7  hook  thereto  spliced,  and  a  cockroach  lightlwj 
impaled.  By  standing  on  the  crown  of  a  willow,  some  15  yds.  off,  I  could! 
sec  the  head  of  my  quarry,  though  he  could  scarcely  see  me  by  reason  <# 
the  natural  exigencies  of  the  laws  governing  refraction  and  reflection. 
Very  quietly  I  let  my  bait  down  on  the  water,  and  paid  out  the  fine  line 
to  within  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  of  the  nose  of  the  trout.  Now  had  arrived  the  time 
for  finessing  ;  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  with  a  slow,  fluent,  gliding 
motion,  the  cockroach  was  lowered  or. — on — on — till  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  fish's  mouth.  Then  I  withdrew  it,  as  if  to  take  it  entirely  from  the 
water.  No  notice  took  he.  My  heart  again  failed  me,  well  nigh  at  least, 
for  I  bad  tried  by  this  time  persistently  for  some  weeks  to  capture  this 
lordly  fish,  and  as  each  failure  was  added  to  its  predecessor  my  desired 
possession  naturally  grew  greater  and  greater.  However,  I  very,  very 
gently  moved  up  a  few  yards,  and  again  watched  the  bait  down  towards 
the  stolid  fish.  This  time  the  cockroach  had  sunk  deeper  in  the  water,  and, 
with  a  sort  of  chuckle,  I  watched  it  gradually  approach  his  muzzle  in  the 
same  plane,  and  not  as  before,  rather  above.  As  it  neared  him,  to  my  in- 
expressible joy,  I  saw  his  under  lip  show  as  if  it  had,  by  some  mechanical 
impulse  connected  with  the  bait,  automatically  moved.  Nearer  passed  the 
bait  onwards,  the  jaw  lowered  yet,  and,  like  a  child  taking  a  sop,  like  an 
unfledged  bird  taking  in  a  worm,  it  passed  behind  the  portals  of  that 
polished  head.  With  suppressed  breath  and  palpitating  heart  I  counted— 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five — then,  with  a  side  movement,  I  struck  ;  not 
violently,  but  swiftly  ;  not  mightily,  but  strongly.  Ye  gods,  he  was  hooked, 
and  out  vards  in  the  stream  he  sped  ! 

Of  course  he  was  only  landed  after  the  usual  interregnum  of  splendid 
struggling,  and  I  became  the  hero  of  the  hour  in  the  possession  of  this 
splendid  Ush. 


BRAEMAR.* 

ADMIRING  the  grandeur  and  beauties  of  Braemar  almost  as 
much  as  the  writer  of  the  volumes  before  us,  we  were  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  her  book  was  a  novel.  We  had  hoped  for 
something  iu  the  style  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton's  Range  of  the  Cairn- 
gorms, a  charming  little  monograph  on  the  loftiest  group  of  the 
Grampians,  which  we  believe  is  out  of  print.  There  is  a  wide 
field  lor  a  fervent  and  sympathetic  artist  in  painting  scenes 
in  the  rugged  wilderness  of  forest  and  grouse  moor  that  lies 
around  the^ources  of  "  Highland  Dee."  We  imagine  that  the 
natural  and  truthful  story  of  a  summer  residence  in  such  pleasant 
headquarters  as  Castletown  of  Braemar  might  be  made  very 
delightful  reading.  That  was  also  the  idea  of  the  author  of  this 
storv  of  Braemar,  and  she  has  evidently  in  the  course  of  a  long 
companionship  made  herself  absolute  mistress  of  her  fascinating  sub- 
jects while  she  shows  anvthing  rather  than  a  lack  of  enthusiasm. 
But  we  think  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  introducing  her  descriptions, 
drawn  closely  alter  nature,  into  a  love  tale  which,  though  clever, 

•  Bratnar;  or.  Two  Monihi  in  the  Highlands.  By  L.  B.  L.  London: 
Tiu^ley  &  Co.  1881. 
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is  little  more  than  commonplace.  She  distracts  our  attention  and 
her  own  by  attempting  too  much,  and  by  tying  herself  to  the 
delineation  of  some  ordinary  characters  we  could  very  easily  dis- 
pense witE  She  forces  them  into  endless  expeditions  and  picnics, 
illustrative^  of  each  variety  of  the  scenery,  from  the  Linn  of  Dee 
and  the  Falls  of  the  Garry  wait  to  the  summit  of  the  mighty  Ben 
Muich  Dhui.  She  even  sends  them  beyond  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  Braemar  into  Athole,  making  them  ford  flooded  streams  in  the 
solitudes  of  Glentilt,  and  come  back  by  the  high  road  through  the 
Spital  of  Glenshee.  So  that  we  are  made  to  follow  their  fortunes 
from  chapter  to  chapter  in  a  something  that  is  between  the  novel 
and  the  guide-book ;  while  she  even  indulges  us  with  descriptions 
at  second-hand — and  we  confess  that  they  are  very  creditably  done 
for  a  lady — of  such  manly  Highland  pastimes  as  deer-stalking  and 
salmon-leistering.  Thus,  notwithstanding  that  the  volumes  are 
brightly  written  in  detail,  the  general  eilect  is  rather  inartistic.  The 
exactness  of  realism,  too,  is  oddly  blended  with  the  creations  of 
the  fancy  ;  so  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  trace  the  line  that 
separates  the  one  from  the  other.  The  landlord  of  the  "  Fyfe 
Arms  Hotel," and  thegrieve  of  Colonel  Farquh  arson,  of  Invercauld, 
are  real  characters  of  course ;  and  this  leads  us  to  ask  whether  the 
worthy  "  Minister  Tarn,"  who  fills  the  Free  Church  pulpit  in  the 
village,  islikewisean  actual  character  ?  As  a  Free  Kirk  minister  exists, 
as  surely  a3  the  innkeeper  or  the  grieve,  we  must  assume  "Min- 
ister Tarn's  "  identity  with  that  incumbent.  But,  if  so,  we  wonder 
whether  he  is  gratified  by  having  his  sobriquet  published  and  his 
amiable  peculiarities  paraded  for  the  entertainment  of  subscribers 
to  the  circulating  libraries.  Then  there  is  a  fine  old  gentleman, 
an  uncle  of  the  heroine,  who,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
has  the  occupancy  of  a  cottage  at  Inverey,  with  the  privilege  of 
salmon-fishing  in  the  river ;  and,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  is 
depicted  so  graphically  that  we  fancy  we  should  recognize  him, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  if  we  saw  him  casting  his  fly  over 
the  pools.  IIi3  son,  who  rents  a  shooting  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, can  take  the  liberty  of  inviting  his  friends  to  join  in  a  deer- 
drive,  when  Lord  Fife  hospitably  provides  the  refreshments. 
Whether  the  Messrs.  Glendinning,  senior  and  junior,  exist  in  the 
flesh  or  not,  we  know  that  Lord  Fife  and  Colonel  Farquharson 
are  positive  entities.  But,  as  we  believe  that  between  them 
those  two  great  landowners  monopolize  all  the  country  around 
Braemar,  we  question  whether  the  young  lady  who  is  the 
narrator  of  the.'e  chapters  of  autobiography  can  really  have 
inherited  the  nice  little  property  which  must  form  an  enclave  in 
their  broad  domains.  Perhaps  that,  however,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  legitimate  doubts  by  which  the  novelist  deepens  the 
halo  of  interest  she  has  thrown  around  her  story. 

So  we  may  pass  out  of  the  shadows  of  possible  or  probable 
actualities  into  the  unmistakable  realms  of  romance.  Miss 
Gladys  Frskine,  the  heroine  of  her  own  story,  paints  herself  by 
suggestion  and  in  her  actions  rather  than  in  words.  We  should 
gather  that  she  is  decidedly  pretty,  or  even  beautiful,  with  some- 
thing of  the  free,  though  maidenly,  bearing  of  a  queen  of  the 
forest  or  a  ."  Lady  of  the  Lake."  She  is  very  unconventional  in 
heT  manners,  sentimental,  and  somewhat  gushing.  She  has  con- 
siderable firmDess  of  purpose  or  strength  of  will,  which,  however, 
can  easily  be  bent  or  swayed  through  her  affections ;  while  the 
consciousness  that  she  is  a  u  well-toehered  maiden  "  gives  her  a 
certain  commanding  assurance.  She  ha3  been  more  or  less  self- 
contained,  for  the  simple  reason  that  she  has  been  isolated  from 
those  domestic  endearments  to  which  she  might  readily  have  ex- 
anded.  Her  stepmother  is  cold-hearted  and  aggressively  practical ; 
er  half-sister  is  a  feather-headed  and  volatile  little  flirt.  She 
loves  her  brothers,  but,  after  all,  a  pair  of  engaging  urchins  in 
the  schoolroom  could  scarcely  suffice  to  lill  the  void  in  the  fresh 
and  emotional  nature  of  a  romantic  beauty  emerging  from  her 
teens.  And  as  time  is  precious  in  what  ii  merelv  a  two-volume 
tale,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  signs  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
story  that  Miss  Glad) a  is  no  longer  fancy-free.  Eligible  suitors 
are  necessarily  rare  in  Braemar,  where  the  puinmer  lodgings  are 
chiefly  tenanted  by  respectable  Aberdonians  with  their  wives  and 
families ;  and  it  is  clear  from  tho  first  that  the  stalwart  Mr. 
Angus  (Ucndinning  merely  regards  his  pretty  cousin  witli  the  well- 
regulated  fondness  of  a  brother.  Glendinning  has  given  his  heart 
away  elsewhere,  to  furnish  matter  for  a  subsidiary  lovo  plot. 
Olenrly,  then,  it  is  extremely  convenient  that  Gladys  should  find  a 
lover  ready  to  her  hand,  under  her  own  roof,  or,  as  wo  should 
say  with  greater  propriety,  under  tho  roof  of  her  stepmother. 
And  a  man  admirably  lifted  for  the  rule  is  there  in  tho 
person  of  the  gentleman  who  is  tutor  to  her  brothers.  As  Miss 
Gladys  hu  been  represented  to  u«,  it  seems  natural  enough  that, 
when  her  fancy  has  been  charmed  by  the  nmn  of  her  dreams,  she 
should  not  look  too  closely  into  his  position  and  circumstances.  She 
is  rich  enough  for  two;  and,  having  never  mixed  much  in  fashion- 
nble  society,  she  hns  a  soul  superior  to  the  arbitrary  conditions  it 
prescribes.  Nursed  in  the  grand  solitudes  of  I'.nicmar,  her  nature, 
in  place  of  being  depraved,  has  been  elevated;  and  she  flatters 
herself  that  her  instincts  can  recognize  a  member  of  nature's  nobility. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  denv  that  in  this  case  her  choice  DM  been 
worthily  made.  .Mr.  Wentworth,  the  tutor,  is  emphatically  a 
entleman.  Personally  we  should  not  have  cared  much  about 
im,  though  that  may  be  masculine  envy.  I  In  is  dogmatic  nnd 
often  rough  in  his  independence  nnd  self-assertion.  Ho  almost 
bullies  tho  heiress,  who,  although  she  sometimes  sulks  nnd  some- 
times flashes  out,  nevertheless  yields  to  him  generally  with  humble 
submission.  In  short,  Mr.  Wentworth  naturally  strikes  us  as  a 
prig  who  is  in  n  fair  w,iy  of  W  ing  made  more  offensive  by  female 


deference ;  while  looking  at  him  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view,  we  should  say  he  is  closely  copied  from  Louis  Moore 
in  Shirley.  It  is  true  that  we  may  find  some  excuse  in  his 
bluntness  of  perception  for  Wentworth's  rough  behaviour  to  the 
young  mistress  of  the  house.  He  adores  her ;  he  is  fretted  by 
the  consciousness  of  the  worldly  distance  dividing  the  lady  of 
lands  and  houses  from  the  dependent  toiling  for  his  daily  bread  ; 
and  he  not  only  believes  that  she  does  not  return  his  admiration, 
but  that,  with  aggravated  bad  taste,  she  prefers  somebody  else. 
As  we  know,  he  is  wrong ;  but  Gladys  is  no  more  clearsighted 
than  Wentworth  as  to  the  cause  of  his  jibes  and  sneers  and 
irritating  intervals  of  coolness.  So  they  go  on  playing  the  game 
of  cross-purpose3  till  the  party  have  explored  all  the  beauties  of 
Braemar,  and  the  author  is  disposed  to  let  them  come  to  an  under- 
standing. Then,  indeed,  the  denouement  broadly  differs  from  that 
of  Miss  Bronte's  novel.  The  tutor  Wentworth  is  not  what  he- 
has  seemed  to  be.  The  mystery  of  his  recent  conduct  and  move- 
ments is  explained  by  the  announcement  that  he  has  come  into 
a  noble  property.  In  fact,  when  he  is  savagely  snubbed  by  Gladys 
Erskine's  connexions  for  his  presumption,  he  silences  them,  and1 
summarily  turns  the  tables,  by  proclaiming  himself  lord  of  broad 
lands  in  Perthshire  ;  while  his  moral  character  and  motives  are 
still  more  triumphantly  vindicated  from  imputations  of  selfish- 
ness, by  his  being  disclosed  as  the  anonymous  and  generous  bene- 
factor who  has  been  enriching  acquaintances  right  and  left  by  the 
gift  of  farms  in  England  and  thousands  of  pounds  sterling. 

We  have  told  the  love  story  lightly,  but  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  ridiculing  it.  Though  somewhat  romantically  conceived, 
and  occasionally  over-tinged  with  sentimentality,  it  is  very  much 
above  the  average.  As  for  the  pictures  of  Highland  scenery, 
manners,  and  character,  which  go  far  towards  making  up  the  bulk 
of  the  volumes,  they  are  generally  as  picturesquely  conceived  as 
they  are  true  to  nature.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  them,  it 
is  that  the  author  is  too  fond  of  following  the  method  of  the 
Grecian  painter  who  drew  a  veil  over  the  anguish  of  the  hero 
father,  which  he  did  not  dare  to  depict.  Since  L.  R.  L.  makes  a 
point  of  sketching  the  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  stream,  rock,  and 
waterfall,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  fob  us  off  in  the  chapter  on  Ben  Muich 
Dhui  by  refusiug  to  tire  her  readers  with  the  narrative  of  her 
ascent  of  the  giant  of  the  Grampians.  As  she  i3  right  in  believing 
that  she  excels  in  landscape -painting,  she  was  absolutely  bound  to 
make  the  attempt,  even  under  penalty  of  a  failure  which  could 
hardly  be  ignominious.  By  way  of  specimen  of  her  powers  of 
description,  we  may  end  with  her  visit  to  the  Linn  of  Dee,  since- 
each  tourist  who  has  passed  a  day  or  two  at  Braemar  may  correct 
her  sketch  from  his  impressions  and  recollections. 

The  linn  or  fall  is  in  a  deep  ravine  in  the  rock,  so  narrow  that  it  is 
hardly  many  feet  across;  and  through  this  the  wild  Dee  comes  springing 
down  from  its  mountain  bed,  chafing  at  its  restricted  passage,  whirling 
deep  chasms  in  the  granite,  and  passing  clear  and  deep  to  the  wider  bed 
below.  Huge  masses  of  foam  are  hurled  by  the  fall  and  the  rush  of  water 
into  the  rock  basins  benea  th,  and  the  river  raves  with  a  deafening  noise  as 
it  passes  on,  while  strange  sudden  destruction  seems  to  be  coming  on  the 
rough  rocks  and  on  the  spectator,  as  it  leaps  and  whirls  onward,  boiling  in  its 
prison,  with  a  concentrated  rage  ...  Mr.  Wentworth  is  horrified  at  my 
delight,  as  I  stand  in  the  foam  and  spray  and  watch  it  whirl  and  leap  in 
its  dark,  fathomless  basin  ;  but  then  I  am  familiar  witli  it,  and  have  no 
Fear,  but  such  love  for  its  beautiful,  awful,  foaming  beds  of  water  as  I  can- 
not describe.  It  is  a  grand  freak  of  nature,  this  tumbling  river  through  its 
(lark  lir  trees — through  itsnairow  contracted  bed  in  the  fissures  of  mountain 
rock. 


DUNCKER'S  HISTORY  OF  ANTIQUITY. — VOL.  IV.« 

f  PUIS  volume  of  Professor  Max  Duncker's  History  of  Antiquity 
J-  deals  with  the  Aryan  tribes  who  crossed  the  Indus  nnd  fought 
their  way  across  Hindustan.  The  subject  is  one  on  which  a  vast 
literature  has  grown  up  already,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  by  no 
means  exhausted ;  and  even  lor  scholars,  who  cannot  make  the 
history  and  philosophy  of  India  the  task  of  their  lives,  a  work 
which  gives  a  masterly  survey  of  the  great  political  and  religious 
systems  which  have  grown  up  in  that  vast  peninsula  matt  be  a 
welcome  boon.  Of  Professor  Max  Duncker's  survey  we  affirm 
without  hesitation  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree  masterly,  and  that  it 
must  retain  a  permanent  place  among  the  most  important  w<,rk» 
bearing  on  the  subject.  Our  remark  s  on  the  first  three  volumes  havo 
tutliciently  shown  our  sense  of  the  general  excellence  nnd  useful- 
ness of  the  work;  but  the  present  volume  seems  to  stand  on  a 
higher  level,  nnd  to  furnish  the  best  account  of  the  fortunes  of  tho 
Aryan  tribes  in  India,  thus  far  wi  it  tin  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
hundred  pages. 

Nor  n  ed  we  qualify  seriously  the  opinion  which  we  havo  OX- 
pie*"cd  of  Mr.  Abbott's  powers  ns  a  translator.  In  the  translation 
of  the  previous  volumes  we  found  scarcely  n  flaw.     If  in  toil 

fourth  volume  we  have  ho       sentences  which  are,  to  siv  the  least, 

dark  and  mysterious,  it  may  be  because  the  tusk  of  rending  tho 
author's  tie. u  'ht  in  an  Kngli-h  dress  was  here  nnd  there  far 
from  easy.  The  llrahumn  yoke,  wherever  the  people  were  made  to 
feel  its  lull  weight,  was  beyon  I  doubt  fearfully  oppressive.  It 
was  the  more  irii-ome,  we  may  well  suppose,  in  n  climate  which 
weakens  while  it  strains  the  powers  of  endurance,  and  tho 
Bffthmnns  in  imposing  it  may  havo  discreetly  roiMdored 
how    far    they    might    go    with    safety.       Hut,  if  this  Im 

•  Tl,r  Uktpn  of  Ant'minty.  I'rmn  Hi"  Onnnn  >.f  I'i .,f. Miir  Mnx 
Dmeker.   Hy  Evelvn  Abbott,  M.A.,  \X.\i.   \"..t.  IV.   Loadoni  Kit-hud 

lielitley  ft  Hon.  iHi'.o. 
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Professor  Max  Duncker's  moaning,  it  is  not  very  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  following  sentence. 

The  conception  Of  inch  endless  torment  must  have  pressed  the  more 
heavily  upon  the  people  as  the  hot  Vlimate  in  which  they  lived  naturally 
awakened  in  them  the  desire  for  repose,  n  desire  which  increased  with  the 
increasing  oppression  of  the  State  and  religious  duties,  mid  was  strengthened 
by  the  fact  that  tDCM  causes  at  the  same  time  allowed  the  resistance  which 
•every  healthy  and  strong  natiou  can  make  to  such  oppressions  and  demands 
to  slumber. — 1*.  333. 

If  the  "  causes  "  here  spoken  of  are,  as  they  seem  to  be,  the 
•despotism  of  the  civil  power,  and  the  annoying  multiplication  of 
religious  duties  imposed  by  a  tyrannical  priestly  order,  it  is  not 
these  causes,  but  the  slackness  of  the  kings  and  priests  in  the 
•exercise  of  their  power,  which  encouraged  the  passive  disposition 
of  the  people.  Nor  can  wo  think  that  Mr.  Abbott  would  have 
allowed  some  odd  phrases  and  repetitions  to  remain  had  he 
flubjected  his  translation  to  a  careful  revision.  It  is  scarcely  good 
English  to  tell  us  that 

the  theory  which  the  lirahmans  had  elevated  to  be  the  highest  duty  was 
without  sympathy  or  pity  ;  it  could  only  allot  to  every  man,  in  the  alterna- 
tion of  birth  and  decay,  the  fruits  of  his  deeds.  No  doubt  the  people,  im- 
pelled by  the  necessity  to  have  above  them  conceivable,  comprehensible, 
healthful  spirits,  elevated  Vishnu  and  Siva  from  among  the  faded  and  dis- 
honoured forms  of  the  ancient  deities  to  be  the  protecting  powers  of  their 
life,  in  opposition  to  the  god  of  the  Brahmans. 

Lack  of  care  gives  us  a  sentence  here  and  there  thus  con- 
structed : — 

Even  for  those  who  were  not  in  a  position  to  liberate  themselves  wholly  from 
the  misery  of  the  earth  and  the  torments  of  regenerations,  by  entering  into 
the  way  of  illumination,  were  to  have  their  pains  and  sorrows  alleviated  as 
far  as  possible. — P.  352. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  explain  for  the  benefit  of  some  readers  that 
the  word  doab,  which  is  here  printed  without  any  sign  to  show  that 
it  is  not  English,  denotes  a  Mesopotamia.  Some  also  might  be 
glad  to  know  that  it  is  made  up  of  the  numeral  two  and  the  word 
ior  water,  which  is  found  in  the  names  of  a  multitude  of  European, 
as  well  as  Asiatic,  streams. 

But  we  need  say  nothing  more  about  trifles  which  can  easily  be 
got  rid  of  or  set  straight  in  later  editions,  and  which  are  but 
slight  blots  in  a  translation  which  may  for  the  most  part  be  read 
with  singular  ease.  This,  indeed,  must  be  the  case  when  the 
translator  is  reproducing  the  work  of  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Professor 
Max  Duncker.  The  question  of  the  origin  and  significance  of  caste 
is  commonly  treated  with  an  indistinctness  which  is  sometimes 
very  irritating  ;  but  certainly  it  would  not  be  easy  to  draw  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  historical  conditions  out  of  which  it  grew  up 
than  that  which  we  find  here.  The  Aryans,  when  first  they  set 
foot  in  the  Punjab,  were  a  nation  of  warriors,  simple,  hardy,  and 
independent,  but  pre-eminently  conscious  of  their  relations  to  the 
gods  who  were  to  them  the  givers  of  all  their  good  things.  The 
obligation,  indeed,  they  regarded  as  not  altogether  on  their  own 
side.  The  gods  might  live  without  the  help  of  men ;  but  they 
were  decidedly  better  off  with  it.  Their  strength  was  increased  by 
the  Soma  juice,  and  still  more  by  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  their 
worshippers.  If  the  latter  were  intensely  earnest,  they  acquired 
over  the  gods  a  power  which  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  them  to 
resist;  and  they  could,  therefore,  address  them,  if  need  were, 
with  remonstrances  couched  in  tolerably  familiar  language.  They 
can  pray  Indra  to  come  down  and  "  drink  himself  full  with  the 
mo3t  inspiring  of  drinks";  they  can  beseech  him  for  health  in 
sickness,  for  long  life,  for  victory  in  battle ;  but  it  is  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  return  for  the  rich  sacrifice  shall  be  made, 
and  they  do  not  scruple  to  remind  the  gods  of  the  fact. 
"  If  I  were  the  lord  of  cattle,  the  master  of  such  wealth  as 
thou  art,  Indra,  then  would  I  assist  the  minstrel ;  I  would  not  leave 
him  in  need."  The  gods  literally  grew  by  prayer  and  sacrifice ; 
and  the  worshippers  can  say  plainly,  "  The  suppliants  have 
strengthened  Indra  by  their  songs  of  praise  to  slay  Ahi.  In- 
crease, 0  hero  India,  in  thy  body,  praised  with  piety  and  impelled 
by  our  prayers.  The  hymns  whet  thy  great  strength,  thy  courage, 
thy  power,  thy  glorious  thunder-club."  The  thought  which  under- 
lies such  words,  as  Professor  Max  Duncker  remarks,  has  furnished 
also  the  basis  of  fetishism,  but  here  it  has  already  advanced  far  on 
quite  another  track.  Eetishism  applies  direct  external  compulsion 
to  the  being  worshipped;  with  the  early  Aryans  of  India  the 
power  of  the  invocation  depended  on  the  sincerity  of  the  wor- 
shipper, on  the  form  of  his  prayer,  or  the  correctness  of  his 
sacrifice.  In  this  fact  lay  the  germ  of  the  mighty  system  which 
was  to  cast  its  shadow  over  India  not  for  centuries  only,  but  for 
millenniums.  The  creed  of  the  Aryan  warrior  was  simple  enough. 
He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  trouble  himself  with  questions  relating 
to  the  origin  of  the  gods,  or  to  the  distinction  of  these  gods  from 
the  one  great  primary  cause.  He  was  ready  to  address  each  of  them 
in  terms  which  assigned  to  them  an  incommunicable  greatness 
■ad  majesty;  and  thus  the  gods  exhibited  that  flexibility  of 
character  which  is  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  | 
Vedic  deities,  while  the  worshipper  retained  the  sturdy  spirit  and 
Stoat  hand  which  had  won  for  him  a  home  on  the  plains  of  | 
the  Punjab.  But  in  his  strength  lay  his  weakness.  If  Indra  and  ■ 
Agni  were  invoked  to  bestow  on  the  suppliant  wealth  of  horses  | 
and  cows,  fruitful  pastures  and  rich  harvests,  there  was  no 
reason  to  bestow  a  thought  on  any  counteracting  influences:  j 
but  in  the  earlier  stage  of  Aryan  settlement  in  India  it  was  more  j 
often  necessary  to  invoke  their  aid  against  the  enemy.  The  sacri- 
fice was  offered  to  insure  victory  in  the  tight ;  but  these  olferings 
might  be  made  on  the  other  side  also,  and  it  was  of  the  first  im-  | 


portance  to  nullify,  if  possible,  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the 
enemy.  This  could  be  done  partly  by  greater  intensity  of  adora- 
tion, but  partly  also  by  scrupulous  exactness — in  other  words,  by 
a  careful  correctness  of  ritual.  This  notion,  Professor  Max 
Duncker  remarks,  had  its  natural  effect.  "The  singers  of  these 
prayers,  who  knew  the  strongest  forms  of  invocation,  or  could 
weave  them — the  priests — early  obtained  a  position  of  import- 
ance." As  time  went  on,  their  position  as  a  class  became  more 
and  more  marked  ;  but  this  class  was  distinctly  subordinate  to  the 
Kshatryas,  or  warriors ;  nor  had  any  attempt  been  made  by  the 
minstrels  or  singers  of  one  tribe  to  form  a  college  with  those  of 
any  other  tribe.  Still,  in  each  tribe  there  were  the  warriors,  and 
by  their  side  was  growing  up  a  class  of  sacrificers,  who  soon 
became  alive  to  the  advantages  involved  in  claims  of  priestly  in- 
fluence. The  first  step  was  to  suggest  the  benefit  accruing  from 
the  presence  of  a  minstrel  or  singer  at  each  sacrifice  ;  and  the 
suggestion  was  gradually  petrified  into  a  command.  But  the  life 
of  the  Aryan  was  strictly  the  life  of  the  family ;  and  those  who 
cared  specially  for  exactness  of  ritual  must  become,  disciples 
of  the  minstrels — in  other  words,  be  adopted  into  their  families. 
Again,  as  they  advanced  further  from  the  Indus,  and  left  behind 
them  an  Aryan  population  in  a  country  enjoying  undisturbed 
peace,  the  work  of  tilling  the  soil  became  for  those  who  were 
so  left  behind  not  less  needful  than  skill  in  exercises  of  war. 
Hence  another  portion  of  the  Aryan  population  was  gradually 
formed  into  an  agricultural  class,  known  as  Vaisyas ;  and  thus  the 
three  classes  of  warriors,  priests,  and  farmers  began  to  exhibit 
something  like  a  distinct  character.  But,  separated  from  all  these 
by  an  impassable  gulf,  were  the  conquered  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  dark-skinned  woolly-haired  people,  the  varvara,  who 
became  barbarians  for  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  On  these  the 
Aryan  warriors,  minstrels,  and  husbandmen  looked  down  with 
infinite  contempt.  They  were  simply  beasts  in  human  form,  de- 
signated by  the  common  name  Sudra,  which,  as  not  being  a 
Sanskrit  word,  Professor  Max  Duncker  regards  as  "the  original 
name  of  the  ancient  population  of  the  Ganges,  just  as  the  tribes 
of  the  Viudhyas  have  to  this  day  the  common  name  of  Gondas.' 
Already,  therefore,  there  were  two  sharply  defined  masses,  facing 
each  other,  the  Aryans  and  the  Sudras ;  and  among  the  former 
were  three  classes,  still,  it  is  true,  in  somewhat  shadowy  outline, 
but  tending  more  and  more  to  the  same  sharpness  of  distinction 
and  the  same  exclusivenes3  on  the  score  of  difference  of  blood. 
The  Kshatryas  were  undoubtedly  the  dominant  body  in  the  State, 
and  the  kings  invariably  belonged  to  their  class ;  but  the 
minstrels  or  Brahmans  started  on  their  career  of  aggrandizement 
with  the  immense  advantage  conferred  by  their  religious  position. 
"  Without  them,  without  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  old  songs 
and  customs  of  sacrifice,  as  given  by  Manu  and  Pururavas,  without 
precise  acquaintance  with  the  prayers  in  which  efficacy  rested,  efficient 
sacrifices  would  not  be  offered."  When  this  belief  was  once  fairly 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  revolution  which  ensured 
the  ascendency  of  the  Brahmans  was  substantially  achieved ;  but 
the  one  momentous  fact — a  fact  seldom  seen,  and  still  more  rarely 
understood — is  that  it  was  a  revolution,  not  a  mere  growth  or  de- 
velopment. The  Brahmans  had  to  destroy  as  well  as  to  build  up, 
and  this  process  of  revolution  has  been  traced  by  Professor  Max 
Duncker  in  a  manner  deserving  the  highest  praise.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  he  has  neglected  none  of  the  factors  in  a  very  intricate 
problem ;  but  he  has  treated  with  special  success  the  crowning 
invention  of  Brahman,  the  world-soul,  first  impersonal,  then  per- 
sonal and  conscious — the  impersonal  Brahman  being  the  great  ocean 
into  which  the  whole  Cosmos  shall  in  the  end  be  absorbed. 
Brahman  is  the  one  source  of  holiness ;  it  is  the  holiness  which 
manifests  itself  in  the  personal  Brahman,  and  below  the  latter  are 
the  deities  which  the  ancient  Aryan  had  worshipped  as  supreme. 
In  this  subordination  the  priestly  order  found  more  than  the  frame- 
work of  their  system : — 

If  the  Holy  nourishes,  leads,  and  constrains  the  gods,  it  is  mightier  than 
the  gods,  the  mightiest  deity,  and  therefore  the  most  divine.  If  the  Holy 
constrains  the  gods  and  at  the  same  time  gives  them  power,  in  it  alone  the 
special  power  of  .the  gods  can  rest,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  them.  The  greater 
the  portion  they  have  in  it,  the  mightier  arc  they.  The  self-concentrated 
Holy  is  the  mightiest  power,  the  essence  of  all  gods,  the  Deity  itself.  Thus 
the  oneness  of  nature  in  the  gods,  their  unity  and  the  connexion  between 
them,  was  discovered.  Yet  this  Holy,  or  Brahman,  was  not  in  heaven 
only,  but  also  existed  on  earth  ;  it  lived  in  the  holy  acts  and  in  those  who 
performed  them  ;  in  the  ritual  and  prayer  ;  in  meditation  and  heavenward 
elevation  of  spirit ;  in  the  priests.  Thus  there  stood  upon  the  earth  a  holy 
and  an  unholy  world  in  opposition  to  each  other ;  the  world  of  the  priests 
and  of  the  laity,  the  holy  order  of  the  priests,  and  the  unholy  orders  of  the 
Kshatrj  as,  Yai>yas,  and  Sudras. 

Then  came  the  procession  of  the  three  Aryan  castes  and  of  the 
outcast  Sudras  from  the  mouth,  the  arms,  the  thighs,  and  feet  of 
Brahman,  the  condition  of  each  being  irrevocably  fixed  by  a  great 
intervening  gulf,  which  could  never  be  passed  except  by  the  pro- 
cess of  new  births  succeeding  to  the  present  life.  The  painful 
renewal  of  existence  would  never  cease  until  all  creatures  returned 
into  Brahman ;  but  it  was  possible  for  the  Kshatrya  in  a  future 
stasre  to  reappear  on  earth  as  a  Brahman,  for  a  Vaisya  to  become 
a  Kshatrya,  and  so  forth,  if  he  had  sufficiently  fought  with  and 
overcome  desire — that  is,  separated  himself  from  the  sensuous 
world  and  all  its  filthy  concerns.  But  the  process  was  almost 
endless,  and  the  pain  and  suffering  involved  in  it  overwhelming. 
The  burden  was  found  to  be  too  great  for  the  Aryan,  even  after  he 
had  been  enervated  by  the  heat  of  the  Indian  sun.  Buddhism 
was  a  protest  against  this  oppression,  against  this  prolonged  tor- 
ment, not  against  the  object  for  which  the  Brahmans  professed 
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i  be  •working.  In  both  systems  the  outward  world,  and  there- 
re  also  the  human  body,  were  absolutely  and  intensely  evil ;  but 
uddha  saw  that,  according  to  the  Brahman  doctrine,  absorp- 
on  in  Brahman  was  the  reward  of  meditation,  and  that  this  re- 
ard  might  be  won  by  Kshatryas,  Vaisyas,  and  Sudras,  in  the 
>urse  of  a  long  series  of  transmigration.  If  it  were  so,  the  eternal 
stinction  of  the  castes  was  a  tiction ;  and,  therefore,  the  gates 
hich  lead  to  the  blessed  extinction  might  be  thrown  open  to  all. 
ut  in  both  systems  the  extinction,  as  Professor  Max  Duncker 
ghtly  insists,  was  identical : — 

The  question  was  really  the  same,  whether  the  soul  was  destroyed 
hen  in  the  one  case  it  was  plunged  in  Brahman,  and  in  the  other  anni- 
lated  by  Nirvana,  whether  those  who  sought  after  liberation  had  to 
;come  masters  of  their  senses  like  the  Brahmans,  or  to  release  them- 
Ives  from  sensation  and  the  body  and  existence  like  Buddha. 

But  for  human  suffering  the  Brahman  cared  little  or  nothing  ; 
iuddha  cared  a  great  deal.  He  had  a  gospel  to  preach  to  all,  a 
ospel  of  final  annihilation,  which  would  enable  the  penitent  to 
Ivy:— 

I  have  entered  upon  the  way  of  Nirvana.  On  this  way  are  dried  up 
le  ocean  of  blood  and  of  tears,  the  mountains  of  human  bones  are  broken 
arough,  and  the  song  of  death  is  annihilated.    He  who  follows  this  path 

ithout  faltering  escapes  from  pain,  from  mutability,  from  the.  wheel  of 
evolution,  from  regeneration.  He  can  boast,  "  I  have  done  my  duty  ;  I 
ave  annihilated  existence  for  myself;  I  cannot  be  born  again  ;  1  am  free  ; 

shall  see  no  other  existence  after  this." 

'owards  this  happy  absorption  men  may  be  helped  on  by  the  kind- 
ess,  the  sympathy,  the  tenderness  of  their  fellows  ;  and  in  this  sense 
□e  religion  of  Buddha  may  be  called  a  religion  of  love.  But  this  is, 
3  Professor  Max  Duncker  is  careful  to  point  out,  quite  another  thing 
:om  the  love  of  the  Christian.  It  is  not  the  highest  command- 
jent  for  its  own  sake  alone,  and  because  Love  is  eternal  in  God. 
Vith  Buddha  it  is  simply  the  means  of  alleviating  the  sorrows  of 
he  world  and  the  wretchedness  of  mankind,  and  when  its  work 
s  done,  it  will  come  to  its  natural  end.  In  logical  strictness 
here  is  no  room  for  caste ;  and  the  removal  of  caste  left  room  for 
he  free  play  of  natural  kindness.  So,  too,  as  the  Buddhist  philo- 
sphy  which  extinguished  instead  of  conquering  desire  lost  its 
harm,  the  distinctions  of  caste  naturally  revived,  and  the  whole 
?ork  of  the  enlightened  sage  wa3  swept  away,  except  in  so  far  as 
ne  goal  toward  which  the  Brahman  still  strives  is  indistinguish- 
ble  from  the  annihilation  in  which  Buddha  saw  the  one  escape 
rom  the  unceasing  torment3  of  existence.  Professor  Max  Duncker's 
hapters  on  this  new  reformation  are  full  of  instruction  and  full 
f  interest,  and  with  those  which  precede  them  form  a  com- 
dete  history,  political  as  well  as  religious,  of  the  Aryan  tribes  in 
ndia. 


FBOSPEB  MEBIMEE.* 

rHE  author  of  Colomba  and  Carmen  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  singularly  fortunate  in  the  matter  of 
losthumous  autobiographic  revelations.  There  is  no  need  to 
aention  a  contrary  instance  which  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
English  readers,  and  no  need  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the 
ingularly  unfortunate  fate  in  this  respect  of  MerinicYs  chief  rival, 
iainte-Beuve.  The  difference  between  the  two  greatest  literary 
upporters  of  the  Second  Empire  (for  the  mistake  of  considering 
'h6opbile  Qautier  as  an  Imperialist  has  been  sufliciently  proved) 
r as  harshly  put  in  a  well-known  Haying — "  Merimee.  etait  gentil- 
omme  ;  Sainte-Bcuve  DC  l'etait  pas."  Something  of  the  same  dis- 
ioction,  however,  inevitably  suggests  itself  to  tho  reader  of  the 
osthumous  works  of  the  two  men.  It  is  not  that  there  is  not 
lenty  of  crudity  and  plenty  of  indiscretion  in  MerimoVs  letters 
9  his  friends,  male  and  female,  known  and  unknown.  But  tho 
ldiscretion  and  the  crudity  are  such  as  are,  on  tho  whole,  fairly 
overed  by  the  fact  that  tho  documents  in  which  they  occur  were 
ever  intended  for  publication,  and  that  they  arc,  in  fact,  merely  so 
luch  written  fireside  conversation — chronicles,  so  to  speak,  of  tho 
moking-room  and  tho  drawn  cloth,  if  cloths  wuro  drawn  now. 
hi  the  Other  band,  every  fresh  volume  of  Merimee  s  correspondence, 
fhile  it  adds  to  the  evidence*  of  his  capacity  as  a  writer  of  cany, 
olished  French,  takes  away  from  tho  somewhat  evil  character  which 
e  laboriously  managed  to  establish  for  himself  in  his  lifetime — that 
fa  mere  cynical  Epicurean.  Ho  was  certainly  a  cynic,  and  he  win 
ertainly  an  Epicurean,  in  tho  conventional  senao  of  the  two 
erras.  Dot  a  man  who  succeeded  in  causing  disinterested 
ttaebmi  nt  in  so  many  different  persons  can  hardly  havo  been 
.  cynic  in  tho  offensive  scnue,  and  a  man  who  showed  so  much 
^interested  affection  in  return  can  hardly  bo  counted  as  a  mere 
Epicurean. 

Tho  last  batch  of  MerimcVs  correspondence,  that  recently 
dited  by  Mr.  Vivjun  of  the  British  Museum,  and  containing 
etters  to  the  late  Antonio  l'aniz/.i,  perhaps  promises  rather  more 
han  it  perforins  in  undertaking  to  givo  an  important  portrait  of 
1  Merinieo  politique,'  and  an  important  collection  of  side  lights  on 
he  policy  of  Napoleon  III.  It  is  true  that  the  Librarian  <<(  the 
British  Nosenm  and  the senritor-antiquary-man-oMettersdid  pcrve 
in  an  odd  kind  of  way  ns  a  sido  channel  of  intercourse  between 
the  ruler  of  Franco  and  the  Qovsminsnt  of  England.  I'nn i / /. i 
—  Conspirator  as  bo  bad  been,  nnd  fervent  It.ilian  patriot  ns  ho 
sontinued  to  be — was  a  Bonapartist,  if  not  an  Imperialist,  and  ho 
was  on  intimate  terms  with  many  men  of  eminence)  is  Kn/land, 
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notably  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  Merimee  was  really  attached  to  the 
Empress  Eugenie  in  spite  of  her  clerical  proclivities,  and  seems  to 
have  regarded  Napoleon  himself  a3  at  least  a  barrier  against  la 
stupidite  egalitaire,  as  Gautier  put  it.  But  nothing  of  any  real 
political  importance  is  to  be  found  in  these  letters,  unless  it  be  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  tortuous,  vacillating,  unsystematic,  and 
unforeseeing  policy  of  the  Third  Empire.  In  politics,  as  in  other 
things,  what  is  unintelligible  before  it  is  found  out  to  be  merely 
unintelligent  is  sometimes  taken  to  be  profound,  and  it  is  matter 
of  history  that  this  was  the  case  with  Napoleon  HI.  More  really 
interesting  is  the  glimpse  given  of  Merimee's  own  political  state. 
With  all  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  great  writer  and,  in  a  way,  a 
great  intellect,  this  attitude  must  be  admitted  to  be  nearly  as 
muddled  a  one  as  that  of  his  master.  Merimee  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  the  positive  dislike  to  politics  which  Gautier  had,  and 
which  sometimes  made  the  latter  get  up  from  table  and  leave 
the  room  when  the  subject  was  introduced.  His  great  reading, 
moreover,  and  his  acute  intellect  must  have  made  him 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  history,  the  necessary  vestibule 
of  politics.  But  he  seems  always  to  have  contented  himself 
with  a  mere  haphazard  bundle  of  prejudices  on  general  points  and 
of  improvised  opinions  on  particular  ones.  He  disliked  democracy 
heartily,  and  with  a  keen  sense  of  its  dangers  and  faults  ;  but  he 
disliked  the  chimera  of  clericalism  quite  as  much.  Giant  People 
with  newly-developed  fangs  and  newly-sharpened  claws,  and  Giant 
Pope  toothless  and  claw-clipped,  were  almost  the  same  to  him — a. 
state  of  mind  which,  in  vulgar  parlance,  may  he  said  to  argue  a 
certain  insensibility  to  the  time  of  day.  His  anti-clericalism  some- 
times leads  him  into  most  ludicrous  little  outbursts  of  spite.  He 
is  applied  to  by  Mr.  Newton  for  some  necessary  testimonial,  on 
an  occasion  not  stated,  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
"  Je  ne  connais  pas  l'archeveque,"  he  writes,  "  et  j'ai  jpour  tous 
les  gens  de  sa  robe  le  gout  que  vous  savez.  Voici  cependant  une 
lettre  officielle  dont  vous  ferez  l'usage  qu'il  vous  plaira.  Demandez 
a  sa  grandeur  sa  benediction  apostolique.  J'aimerais  mieux  une  de 
ses  vieilles  bouteilles  leguees  par  quelque  bonne  devote."  We 
certainly  have  plenty  of  "  bonnes  devotes "  in  England,  but  it 
would  surprise  us  very  much  to  learn  that  any  one  of  them  has 
recently  replenished  the  cellars  of  Lambeth.  Yet  Merimee  knew 
England  as  notone  Frenchman  in  a  hundred  knows  it,  and  would  have 
been  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  resuscitation  under  inappropriate  cir- 
cumstances of  a  hackneyed  sneer  in  any  other  case.  The  same  defect 
pervades  his  political  utterances,  acute  as  they  often  are.  He 
cannot  get  out  of  his  head  the  fixed  idea  that  English  policy  is 
egotistical,  and  French  policy  a  generous  policy  of  ideas,  though 
not  one  single  war  under  the  Empire  was  undertaken  without  a. 
direct  eye  to  the  main  chance,  and  though  the  wildest  believer  in 
our  egotism  can  hardly  accuse  us  of  having  acted  for  our  interests 
in  1859,  in  1862,  in  1S64,  or  in  1866.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
incidental  utterances  of  remarkable  acuteness,  and  occasional  anec- 
dotes or  reported  sayings  worth  preservation.  The  sharpest  of  the 
latter  is  a  mot  of  M.  Thouvenel's  on  the  Eastern  question,  to  the  effect 
that  Turks,  Greeks,  aud  Slavs  were  only  "  trois  couches  de  fumier 
guperposees,"  and  that,  toss  the  heap  about  as  you  might,  there 
would  always  be  "  du  fumier  "  at  the  top. 

If,  however,  there  is  no  very  great  amount  of  pasture  to  be 
found  here  for  tho  politician  and  historical  student,  the  same  can- 
not bo  said  as  regards  the  lover  of  literary  biography.  Moritnoe  is 
revealed  in  these  volumes  hardly  less  fully  than  "in  tho  famous 
Jnconnue  letters,  though  from  a  slightly  different  point  of  view. 
IIo  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Antonio  Pnnizzi  accidentally  by 
a  suggestion  that  the  Museum  should  buy  some  manuscripts  from 
Stendhal's  sister,  who  wa3  in  reduced  circumstances.  This  was  in 
1850,  and  for  twenty  years  tho  correspondence  continued,  chiefly 
interrupted  by  tho  numerous  visits  which  Merimee  paid  to  his 
friend  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  "  tho  excellent  salt  beef 
of  tho  British  Museum."  It  was  a  grief  and  pain  to 
many  loyal  Biitons  to  find  some  time  ago  that  Merimee 
was  not  always  satisfied  with  English  fare,  and  that  (of  all 
unexpected  places)  they  did  not  give  hiiu  enough  to  eat 
at  Oxford.  It  is  still  more  grievous  to  find  in  this  book  an 
insinuation  against  a  personage  of  so  exaltcdja  rank  at  this  moment 
that  wo  can  only  recur  to  the  modest  practice  of  the  last  century. 
Meiimeo  refers  contemptuously  to  tlie  dinners  of  tho  present  I'r-nie 
M-n-st-r  as  consisting  of  "  bcaucoup  d'argenterie  et  de  1'agnenu.'' 
But  then  he  was  never  fair  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  associated 
in  his  memory  with  deans,  family  prayers,  and  other  frippery  of 
riiij'iimr.  Creature  comforts  are  frequently  mentioned  in  these  letters. 
The  cult  beef  perpetually  recurs,  and  iudsjd  it  is  not  a  French 
institution.  The  two  friends  interchange  criticisms  and  discoveries 
of  wines  auitnblo  for  dyspeptic  stomachs,  and  when  Meriiuou  esta- 
blishes himself  at  Cannes,  the  mutton  thereof  comes  in  for  frequent 
mention.  Books,  of  course,  hnv<  their  fair  n!iarc,  nnd  archioology  in 
not  neglected,  while  absolute  gossip  and  chit-chat  till  a  good 
many  page*,  tho  humours  of  Kmrritz  in  especial  comiug  in  for 
notice.  Ono  of  tlnse  latter  recalls  a  little  too  much  thnt, 
period  of  the  Second  Fippira  when  the  ambition  of  everybody 
was,  us  the  I'rinco  Tiliauo  n»s it,  to  ijuliichimnn ,  and  when,  on  tho 
equally  veracious  nuthoiity  of  M.  Octavo  Feuillut,  ladies  ran  races 
up  nnd  down  drawing-iooms  with  their  feet  in  their  husbands' 
huts.  To  punish  a  lady  visitor  for  outrageous  admiration  of 
Count  Bismarck  by  faabaj  up  11  lay  iiguru  in  tie.  harness  of 
that  statesman,  ami  ensconcing  it  in  her  bed,  is  a  practical  joke, 
not  indeed  unpardonable,  but.  rather  worthy  of  a  L'-tive  regiment 
alter  mess,  or  a  bevy  of  undergraduates,  than  <.|  tl„.  inhabitant* 
of   11  palace.    However,  the  f .'-/./• /.'. ,    ••!  •(.••   '  ••'  olid  Umpire* 
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which  once  seemed  unausliisMicltc,  is  ISnggt  srloschen,  and  there 
is  something  more  pathetic  than  unpleasant  in  even  its  wildest 
outbursts. 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  more  of  MorimoVs  correspond- 
•ence  is  likely  to  see  the  light ;  but  this  last  instalment  may  be 
said  to  complete  his  mental  and  literary  portrait.  M.  Taino  has 
said  that  Murimeo  was  "  the  dupe  of  his  own  mistrust."  These 
■neat  little  sayings  have  been  ingeniously  compared  to  Mr.  Browning's 
"sharp  spurt  of  a  lighted  match,''  which  they  resemble  about 
equally  in  sound  and  in  quantity  of  illumination.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  particular  wio/,  of  course.  Murimee  was  an 
affectionate  person,  who  was  afraid  of  not  being  cynical  enough 
until  he  became  too  cynical — a  person  of  wide  and  varied  sym- 
pathies and  interests,  who,  for  fear  of  getting  too  much  engrossed, 
gave  himself  the  appearance  of  feeling  neither  interest  nor 
sympathy.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  any  loss  of 
•enjoyment  of  the  frank  and  childlike  sort  which  he  may  have 
experienced  in  consequence  of  this  attitude  was  made  up  to  him 
•by  an  increase  of  enjoyment  in  what  Dean  Gaisford  used  to  call 
*'  surveying  his  fellow-creatures  from  a  proper  elevation."  He 
says  somewhere  in  these  letters  that  he  always  thought  mankind 
were  fools,  and  becomes  more  sure  of  it  every  year  he 
lives.  A  man  who  says  this  kind  of  thing  feels  a  distinct 
thrill  of  satisfaction  as  he  says  it,  and  has  felt  several  such  thrills 
•every  time  he  makes  the  reflection  which  thus  finds  words.  Of 
■course,  if  such  a  temperament  reaches  the  point  of  real  misanthropy, 
.it  becomes  self-tormenting  instead  of  self-sufficing.  But  Merimee's 
>never  did  this.  He  was  fond  of  his  friends  and  his  inconnucs, 
and  his  friends  and  his  inconnucs  were  fond  of  him.  He  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  all  good  judges  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  best 
writers  of  French  living,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Gautier, 
whose  style  was  too  different  to  imply  rivalry,  the  specially 
French  domain  of  the  nouvclle  knew  no  master  save  himself.  He 
enjoyed  his  medals,  his  ruins,  his  books,  his  salt  beef  at  the  British 
Museum,  his  "  little  wine  of  Champagne,  red  and  not  foaming," 
which,  like  Talbot  Twysden's,  but  more  truly,  was  "  not  a  heavy 
wine,  not  an  expensive  wine,  but  had  a  bouquet  and  a  pureness,"  and 
was  good  for  "  les  maux  de  l'estomac."  Admirable  as  his  definitely 
literary  work  is,  it  is  apt  to  leave  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  im- 
pression, because  the  author  is  in  full-dress  or  undress,  and 
never  forgets  that  he  appears  in  the  character  of  a  cynic.  In  these 
and  the  other  volumes  of  letters  which  have  been  published  this 
exaggeration  disappears;  and  we  have  not,  indeed,  a  sentimentalist, 
but  a  very  human,  and  not  at  all  doggish,  person,  whom  we 
already  know  to  have  produced  excellent  literature,  and  whom  we 
now  know  to  be  an  eminently  good  fellow.  The  only  charge  that  has 
teen  brought,  not  without  some  foundation,  against  the  Merimee 
of  the  letters  is  the  somewhat  Rabelaisian  character  of  passages 
here  and  there,  a  fault  which  we  shall  not  attempt  to  excuse,  out 
which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  becomes  much  less  when  it 
is  remembered  that  publication  was  far  from  the  author's  thoughts. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  allusions  to  living  persons,  for  the 
publication  of  which  the  writer  is,  of  course,  not  responsible  at 
ali,  and  which  are  offensive  solely  because  of  their  publication. 


BUDDHIST  BIRTH  STORIES.* 

AMONG  the  various  contributions  to  the  comparative  study  of 
folk-lore,  Mr.  Rhys  Davids's  translation  of  the  Jatakas  must 
liold  a  foremost  place.  The  inquiry  into  the  relationship  of  the 
popular  tales  of  different  nations  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
"branches  of  modem  research.  It  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  the 
student  is  always  encouraged  by  the  hope  that  he  may  strike  out 
•some  fresh  line  or  establish  some  unexpected  connexion.'  No  subject 
provides  a  more  promising  field  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
fancy  and  controversial  hypothesis.  And,  beyond  this,  the 
subject-matter  is  of  itself  interesting  apart  from  its  scientific 
aspect.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  popular  tales  to  possess  those  qualities 
•of  dry  humour  and  practical  wisdom  which  must  always  commend 
them  to  the  general  mass  of  mankind,  and  without  which  they 
■could  not  have  held  their  place  in  the  traditions  of  the  house- 
hold ;  and  they  commonly  offer  even  higher  elements  of  interest 
in  the  side  lights  they  throw  on  the  social  life  of  the  people. 
The  history  of  popular  stories  may  often  be  obscure,  and 
may  demand  learning  and  labour  to  unravel,  but  it  can  never  be 
wearisome  or  wanting  in  human  interest.  Asa  picture  of  the 
early  stages  of  a  people's  life,  and  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative 
.picture  to  be  obtained,  a  collection  of  folk-lore  has  a  value  and  a 
charm  almost  unrivalled  in  literature.  It  is  such  a  collection  that 
Professor  Fausboll,  the  finest  Pali  scholar  in  Europe,  is  now  edit- 
ing, and  that  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  who  has  already  made  himself  a 
name  among  students  of  Buddhism,  is  translating  for  Messrs. 
Trubner's  valuable  "  Oriental  Series."  The  first  volume  alone  of  the 
translation  has  as  yet  appeared,  containing  only  forty  out  of  the 
five  hundred  and  fifty  Birth  Stories ;  but  it  presents  enough  of 
genuine  importance  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  gain  to  the 
science  of  folk-lore  which  must  accrue  from  the  completion  of  the  1 
work.  We  can  recognize  even  in  this  section  the  truth  of  the 
translator's  statement  that,  "  In  the  Jatakas  we  have  a  nearly  com-  [ 
plete  picture,  quite  uncorrupted  and  unadulterated  by  European 

•  Buddhist  Birth  Stnriet;  or,  Jataka  Talcs,  the  oliLst  collection  of  Folk- 
lore extant,  being  the  Jutakatthatannana.    Tor  the  first  time  edited  in  the 
original  Tali  by  V.  Fausboll,  and  translated  by  T.  W.  ttliys  Davids,  j 
'imiislatiou :  VLl.  i.    (Trubner's  Oriental  Series.)    London.    iS3o.  ( 


intercourse,  of  the  social  life  and  customs  and  popular  beliefs  of 
the  common  people  of  Aryan  tribes  closely  related  to  ourselves, 
just  as  they  were  passing  through  the  first  stages  of  civilization." 

As  an  early  social  photograph,  theBuddhist  Birth  Stories  possess 
a  peculiar  interest  and  value;  and  this  interest  is  increased  when 
they  are  regarded  as  the  progenitors  of  many  or  most  of  the 
household  tales  which  are  still  current  in  Europe.  To  students  of 
Mr.  Tylor  or  Mr.  Spencer,  or  to  those  who  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Ralstons  delightful  causeries,  it  is  superfluous  to  say  that  the 
whole  tendency  of  folk-lore  research  has  been  more  and  more  in  the 
direction  of  an  Eastern  origin  for  our  popular  tales,  and  that  India 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  birthplace  of  most  of  the  stories 
which  delighted  our  childhood,  and  still  delight  the  healthier  and 
less  sophisticated  among  our  children.  The  natural  but  humili- 
ating result  of  the  advance  of  knowledge  is  the  discovery  that 
even  our  household  titles  are  borrowed,  and  that  the  familiar  anec- 
dotes of  rustic  tradition,  pointed  with  wise  saws  and  adorned  with 
wholesome  morals,  have  travelled  to  us  through  many  lands,  and 
boast  a  pedigree  of  many  stages.  There  was  a  time  when  we  were 
content  in  the  belief  that  the  irreproachable  La  Fontaine  himself 
invented  the  ingenious  and  instructive  tales  which  improved  at 
once  our  morals  and  our  French ;  and  when  our  eyes  were  partly 
opened  and  we  read  yEsop  in  the  original,  we  rejoiced  to  think  we 
were  enjoying  the  very  stories  which  beguiled  the  weary  hours  of 
Socrates's  imprisonment.  Those  innocent  days  are  now  past,  and 
we  are  constrained  to  admit — if  not  the  rash  assertion  that  there 
never  was  such  a  person  as  yEsop,  unless  a  peg  on  which  stories 
were  hung  can  be  called  a  person — at  least  the  fact  that  the  fables 
ascribed  to  yEsop  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  venerable  storyteller  on 
whom  they  are  fathered.  "yEsop's  Fables  "are  the  creation,  or  rather 
the  translation,  of  the  middle  ages.  An  old  Hindu  story-book,  which 
we  possess  only  in  a  mediaeval  form,  found  its  way  westward  by  way 
of  old  Persian  or  Pahlavi  to  Syriac  and  Arabic.  The  Arabic  ver- 
sion was  known  as  Kalila  and  Dimna,  after  the  names  of  two 
jackals  who  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  first  story  of  the  collec- 
tion, and  the  Arabian  translator  ascribed  the  work  to  the  sage 
Bidpai.  From  this  version,  which  became  a  prime  favourite  among 
the  story-loving  Arabs,  and  thus  came  into  contact  with  Europe, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  translations  were  made,  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  "  Fables  of 
Bidpai  "  soon  became  famous  over  all  Europe,  and  were  done  into 
Spanish,  German,  Italian,  French,  and  English,  whilst  a  Persian 
version,  the  Anvdr-i  Suhaili  is  a  standard  text-book  among 
Indian  students.  The  second  Latin  version  bore  the  title  "  Alter 
yEsopus,"  or  "  the  New  yEsop "  (not  "  yEsop  the  Old,"  as  Mr. 
Rhys  Davids  by  some  extraordinary  confusion  renders  it),  aud 
thus  testities  to  the  tendency  of  compilers  of  story-books  to  con- 
nect their  works  with  yEsop  the  typical  story-teller ;  as  a  compiler 
of  a  jest-book  naturally  christens  it  after  Joe  Miller.  Now  the 
collection  of  moral  tales  commonly  known  as  "  yEsop's  Fables  "  is 
the  work  of  a  Byzantine  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  named 
Planudes ;  and  thus  the  Latin  version  of  Kalila  and  Dimna  had 
been  done  half  a  century  before  "yEsop's  Fables"  came  into  the 
world.  Many  of  Planudes's  tales  have  been  traced  to  Indian  sources, 
and  the  remainder  will  probably  be  identified  in  the  progress  of 
the  investigation.  Enough,  however,  is  already  proved  to  enable  us 
to  assert  that  yEsop's  fables,  as  we  now  have  them,  are  not  Greek 
at  all,  but  are  the  descendants  of  Indian  folk-stories  of  very  great 
antiquity. 

A  similar  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  romance,  which  is  ascribed  to  St.  John  Damascene, 
has  been  the  source  of  much  religious  edification  to  centuries  of 
pious  souls,  and  has  been  so  completely  received  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Latin  Church  that  the  names  of  "  the  holy  saints  Barlaam  and 
Josaphat,  of  India,  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  whose  wonderful  acts 
Saint  John  of  Damascus  has  described,"  have  been  duly  canonized, 
aud  have  their  proper  day,  November  27th,  as  any  one  may  read 
in  the  Martyrologium  of  Cardinal  Baronius,  authorized  by  Pope 
Sixtus  V.  for  general  use  in  the  Catholic  world,  at  page  177 
of  the  1873  edition,  endorsed  by  his  Holiness  Pius  IX.  The 
Greek  Church  iu  this  particular  is  not  behind  its  Western  rival, 
but  assigns   a    different   day   to   "the   holy  Io3aph  son  of 
Abener,  King  of  India,''  and  omits  Barlaam.    Now  Josaphat 
or  losaph   is  nothing  but  Bodisat,  the  title  of  the  chrysalis 
Buddha  before   he   has   become    Buddha,   and  the  religious 
romance  of  St.  John  of  Damascus  is  simply  a  Greek  version 
of  the  life  of  Gotama.    It  was  Professor  Max  Miiller  "  who 
first  pointed  out  the  strange  fact — almost  incredible  were  it  not 
for  the  completeness  of  the  evidence — that  Gotama  the  Buddha, 
under  the  name  of  St.  Josaphat,  is  now  officially  recognized 
and  honoured  and  worshipped  throughout  the  whole  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christendom  as  a  Christian  saint !  "  And  just  as  Barlaam 
and  Josaphat  is  an  offshoot  of  Buddhist  literature,  so  the  wide 
series  of  tales  represented  by  the  Pancha  Tantra,  Kalila  and 
Dimna,  or  "Fables  of  Bidpai,"  "  yEsop's  Fables,"  and  La  Fon- 
taine's, are  mainly  traceable  not  only  to  an  Indian,  but  to  a 
Buddhist,  source.    "  Sindbad  the  Sailor  "  and  other  tales  of  the 
Arabian  NighU  have  their  birth  in  Buddhist  Jatakas  ;  Boccaccio, 
Chaucer,  Gower,  and  Spenser  have  been  indebted  to  this  treasure- 
house  of  Buddhist  folk-lore  ;  even  the  three  caskets  and  the  pound 
of  flesh  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  are  ideas  found  in  this  wonder- 
fid  old  story-book.    These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  household  tales  of  Europe  can  be  traced  back  to 
Buddhist  India,  as  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  shown  in  the  charm- 
ing lecture  on  the  Migration  of  Fables  published  in  the  Con- 
temporary liedew  of  1 S70.    Mr.  Rhys  Davids  has  made  no  sparing  , 
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9  of  tbis  lecture  in  bis  learned,  though  somewhat  disjointed, 
'.  troduction " ;  and  no  one  can  study  this  interesting  essay  J 
i  out  being  convinced  that  the  Jatakas,  or  Buddhist  Birth 
t  ies,  which  he  is  translating  are  certainly  one  of  the  chief 
i  ces  of  European  folk-lore,  and  form  probably  the  oldest  and 
I  ist  collection  of  popular  tales  in  existence, 
be  fables  ivcluded  in  the  Jataka  book  undoubtedly  belong  to 
boldest  Indian  folk-lore;  but  they  are  universally  ascribed  by 
.  commentators  to  Buddha  himself.    There  is  nothing  im- 
I  table  in  this  attribution,  if  it  be  understood  merely  in  the  sense 
l 'hich  the  Homeric  legends  are  ascribed  to  Homer.    From  all 
t  <now  of  the  life  of  Gotama,  it  was  quite  consonant  with  his 
i  hod  to  make  use  of  the  household  stories  of  bis  people  in  order 
D  ring  home  to  them  the  practical  bearing  of  his  moral  teaching. 
L  reat  deal  of  the  Birth  Stories,  however,  probably  grew  up  after 
ileath,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  in  its  present  form  the  Jataka 
ti  represents  a  long  process  of  accretion.    Each  story  consists  ■ 
jveral  parts,  and  these  are  by  no  means  of  equal  antiquity, 
real  Birth  Story,  or  "  Story  of  the  Past,"  is  introduced  by  a  ! 
ory  of  the  Present,"  and  is  followed  by  a  conclusion.    The  in-  ' 
mctory  story  tells  some  episode  of  Buddha's  life ;  how  some 
iple  acted  in  such  and  such  a  way,  and  how  Buddha  ac-  j 
iated  for  it  by  the  fact  that  the  same  person  in  a  previous 
Itence  had  behaved  in  a  precisely  analogous  manner.  The 
l.h  Story  itself  is  the  account  of  this  passage  in  the  previous 
ih,  put  into  the  mouth  of  Buddha,  who  generally  utters  a 
tiza  pointing  the  moral.    The  conclusion  "establishes  the  con- 
lion   between  the  two  episodes  and  identifies  the  characters. 
I  introductory  "Story  of  the  Present"  is  clearly  later  than  the 
ory  of  the  past,"  and  is  the  work  of  the  compiler  or  commen- 
>r ;  and  the  versus  included  in  the  latter  (and  sometimes  in 
former)  are  older  in  literary  form  than  the  stories,  though  the 
ies  undoubtedly  represent  in  substance  popular  fables  which 
ited  long  before  the  verses  were  composed.    The  history  of  the 
k  in  India  is  at  present  obscure  ;  but  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  gives 
following  outline  of  its  probable  development : — 

rom  the  facts  as  they  stand  at  present  it  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
lunation  of  the  rise  of  our  Jataka  book  to  suppose  that  it  was  due  to 
religious  faith  of  the  Indian  Buddhists  of  the  third  or  fourth  century 
L  who  not  onlv  repeated  a  number  of  fables,  parables,  and  stories 
jibed  to  the  Buddha,  but  gave  them  a  peculiar  sacredncss  and  a  special 
brious  significance  by  identifying  the  best  character  in  each  with  the 
Idha  himself  in  some  previous  birth.  .  .  .  When  stories  thus  made  sacred 
e  popularly  accepted  among  people  so  accustomed  to  literary  activity  as 
early  Buddhists,  the  natural  consequence  would  be  that  the  Jatakas  should 
e  been  brought  into  a  collection  of  some  kind  ;  and  the  probability  of  this 
ing  been  done  at  a  very  early  date  is  conlirmed,  firstly,  by  the  tradition 
lie  difference  of  opinion  concerning  a  Jataka  book  at  the  Council  of 
tii  (circ.  350  b.c)  ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  mention  of  a  Jataka  book  in 
ninefold  division  of  the  Scriptures  found  in  the  Anguttara  Nikaya,  and 
he  Saddharma  Pundarika.  To  the  compiler  of  this,  or  of  some  early 
ection,  are  probablv  to  be  ascribed  the  verses,  which  in  some  cases  at 
it  are  later  than  tfie  Stories.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  Jatakas, 
>ng  which  certainly  may  be  included  those  found  in  the  Pali  Pi(akas, 
re  may  well  have  been  a  tradition,  more  or  less  reliable,  as  to  the  time 
I  the  occasion  at  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  uttered  by  the 
Idha.  These  traditions  will  have  given  rise  to  the  earliest  introductory 
ies,  in  imitation  of  which  the  rest  were  afterwards  invented  ;  and  these 
I  then  have  been  handed  down  as  commentary  on  the  Bible  Stories,  till 
y  were  finally  made  part  of  our  present  collection  by  its  compiler  in 
don.  That  (»ithcr  through  their  later  origin,  or  their  having  been  much 
re  modified  in  transmission)  they  represent  a  more  modern  point  of 
sr  than  the  Birth  Stories  themselves  will  be  patent  to  every  reader. 
:re  is  a  freshness  and  simplicity  aUitit  the  "  Stories  of  the  Past  "  that  is 
lv  wanting  in  the  "  Stories  of  the  Present"  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  latter 
(I  this  is  also  true  of  the  whole  long  Introduction  containing  the  life  of  the 
Idha)  may  lie  compared  more  accurately  with  nr:dhcval  "  Legends  of 

Saints  "  than  with  such  simple  stories  as  "  /Ksop's  Fables,"  which  still 
r  a  likeness  to  their  forefather*,  the  "Stories  of  the  Past."  The 
akas  so  constituted  were  carried  to  Ceylon  in  the  Pali  lan- 
ige,  when  Baddhism  was  first  introduced  into  that  island 
date  that  is   not    quite    certain,  but    may  be    taken  provisionally 

about  200  lie)  :  and  the  whole  was  there  translated  into 
I  preserved  in  the  Singhalese  IniiKunge  (except  the  verses,  which  were 

untranslated)  until  the  compilation  in  the  tilth  century  A.i>.,  and  by 
unknown  author,  of  the  PlH  Jiilaka  Book,  the  translation  of  which  into 
is  commenced  in  this  volume. 

an  example  of  the  general  character  of  the  stories  in  their 
oral  parts,  and  also  of  their  bearing  upon  European  collections 
popular  tales,  we  dmt  notice  the  Baku  j&taka  (No.  38)  or  "  The 
jelCrr.ne  Outwitted,  in  which  the  caae  of  two  chenting  tailors 
told  in  tho  "Story  of  the  Present";  the  **  Teacher, "  i.e. 
ddha,  thereupon  remarks  that  this  was  not  tho  first  titno  the 
3  rogue  of  a  tailor  had  taken  in  tho  other,  and  tells  tho  "  Story 
tho  Past"  in  which  a  crane  who  had  treacherously  devoured  a 
ii««il  of  fish  it  himself  outwitted  and  killed  by  I  crab  whom 

had  tried  to  deceive  like  the  fish.  Then  comes  the  moral 
nza,  uttered  by  tho  Bodisat,  who  had  been  looking  on  in  tho 
m  of  a  Tree  spirit : — 

The  villain,  though  exceeding  c>vrr, 
Shall  prosper  r.ot  by  his  villniny. 
lie  iimy  win  indeed,  sharp-witted  in  deceit, 
But  only  as  the  crane  here  from  ths  crab. 

id,  finally,  by  way  of  conclusion,  the  Teacher  "  cslal.odicd  the 
inexion  aud  summed  up  the  Jutaka  by  saying,  "  At  I  hut  time  he 
le  crane]  was  tho  Jetavana  robe-maker,  tho  crab  was  t country 
w-niaker,  but  the  Genius'  of  the  Tree  was  I  myself."  This  fable 
ibe  traced  through  a  numerous  progeny  ;  it  is  found  in  the  Arabic 
iZt'/n  and  Dimnn,  the  Persian  Amdr-i  •Sii/imli,  the  Qftth 
•nhanitrn  kii  Ichn  ■lalrn,  the  French  Liort  dr*  Lnmiirrn  nnd 
mnel  dr*  Ftet,  in  La  Fontaine,  the  Aridnttn  Sight*,  the  Pmeha 
mtra,  Ilitopadi'tn,  and  many  other  collections  of  household 


stories  ;  but  it  is  not  included  in  the  so-called  ^Esop's  Fables.  The 
moral  it  inculcates  is  of  a  well-worn  type  ;  but  this  is  not  observ- 
able with  regard  to  all  the  series.  On  the  contrary,  as  Mr.  Rhys 
Davids  has  well  pointed  out,  the  Jatakas  teach  two  special  lessons 
which  are  not  of  a  common  order.  One  of  them  is  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  inherited  character,  the  central  doctrine  of  Buddhism 
and  a  vital  element  in  ethics ;  the  other  is  the  common  nature  of 
men  and  animals,  which  is  illustrated  by  many  anecdotes,  and  leads 
to  frequent  injunctions  to  kindness  and  sympathy  with  the  brute 
creation,  one  of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  the  Birth  Stories. 

A  work  so  important  as  the  Jataka  book  deserves  a  good  trans- 
lator, and  it  will  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  has  thus  far 
acquitted  himself  very  satisfactorily.  Of  his  Pali  scholarship  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  and  his  English  is,  as  a  rule,  simple,  straight- 
forward, and  free  from  affectation ;  and  if  he  shows  a  doubtful 
familiarity  with  Latin  and  Greek,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  much 
consequence.  He  has  tried  to  put  the  Jatakas  into  English  which 
shall  faithfully  represent  the  tone  of  the  original,  and  the  endeavour 
has  been  as  successful  as  the  difficulty  of  the  task  allowed.  The 
fault  lies  on  the  side  of  unnecessary  colloquialism  rather  than  of 
fine  writing,  and  there  are  a  good  many  vulgarisms  that  ought 
to  have  been  expunged.  As  a  whole,  however,  this  translation  of 
the  Buddhist  Birth  Stories  is  ably  performed,  and  its  worth  to 
students  of  folk-lore,  and  to  all  who  care  to  win  a  glimpse  into 
early  Aryan  life  and  manners,  ought  to  secure  it  a  wide  popularity. 


WILLIAM  LAW.* 

THERE  was,  some  ten  or  twelve  years  back,  in  Worcester 
Cathedral  a  verger  who,  if  he  observed  a  stranger  standing 
alone  within  the  enclosure  of  Prince  Arthur's  mutilated  tomb, 
would  ask,  as  if  in  unconsciously  audible  meditation,  "What 
would  have  been  the  consequences  to  English  history  if  that  young 
prince  had  not  died  ?  "  Impatient  hearers  were  apt  to  cut  the 
verger's  soliloquy  short  before  he  had  entered  on  his  hypothetical 
chronicle  ;  but  the  speculative  question,  which  he  had  probably 
picked  up  and  appropriated,  is  one  of  a  not  uncommon  type. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case  it  admits  of  neither  test  nor  solution, 
while  the  basis  upon  which  all  such  speculation  must  rest  is  the 
more  than  questionable  assumption  that  the  course  of  public  events 
may  be  determined  by  the  hazard  of  the  die  upon  individual  lives. 
Upon  this  thesis  the  "  affirmatur  "  and  the  "  negatur  "  are  charac- 
teristically maintained  in  the  old  ballad  of  "  Chevy  Chace  "  by  the 
Scottish  and  by  the  English  King: — 

"  God  have  merci  on  his  soli,"  snyd  King  Harry, 

"Good  Lord,  yf  thy  will  it  be! 
I  have  a  hondrvth  captayns  in  Ynglonde,"  he  sayd, 

"  As  good  as  ever  was  hee  : 
But  Perse,  and  I  brook  my  Irfife 

Thy  deth  well  quytc  shall  be." 

In  the  "more  modern"  ballad  the  "one  hundred  captains"  had 
grown  to  five. 

Yet  while  the  proposition,  so  stafed,  is  confessedly  foreign  to 
national  sentiment,  its  converse,  in  the  influence  of  the  courso  of 
public  events  in  the  determination  of  individual  lives,  is  measur- 
able in  its  range  from  the  vaguest  conjecture  to  the  limits  of 
approximate  certainty,  as  in  the  case  where  the  results  of  a  general 
election  may  crown  or  disappoint  the  hopes  of  a  great  lawyer. 
And  it  is  from  such  a  point  of  view  that  a  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  the  life  of  William  Law,  so  carefully  aud  anxiously 
investigated  and  recorded  by  Mr.  Overton,  the  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Abbey,  of  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  As  a  religious  biography  Mr.  Overton's 
work  U  not  calculated,  and  was  probably  not  intended,  to  meet  a 
popular  taste.  Touching,  as  it  does  at  various  points,  the  almost 
contemporary  biography  of  John  Wesley,  it  brings  OUt  the  more 
clearly  in  contrast  the  essential  distinction  between  the  two  men 
and  their  respective  careers.  Wesley  was  personally  before  tho 
world  ;  Law,  save  by  his  writings,  was  absolutely  hidden  from  it. 
Wesley's  life  and  work  were  independent  of  political  history,  and, 
unless  we  may  Imagine  an  eighteenth-century  Inquisition,  must, 
under  any  circumstances,  have  been  independent  of  it;  Liw'.s 
whole  future  had  been  staked  from  tho  first  on  the  success  of  tho 
Jacobite  cati>o,  and,  if  that  c  111  had  prospered,  it  is  a  reasonable 
conjecture  that  "  the  Sage  of  Putney  "  must  have  looked  upon  tho 
Thames  from  the  .Middlesex  shore  opposite,  oven  if  its  stream 
had  not  carried  him  onwards  to  Lambeth.  Mr.  Overton  has 
described  Law's  life  as  it  was,  without  entering  upon  nny  specu- 
lations such  as  this;  buthe  has  exhibited  him  as  a  born  ruler  of 
men,  hampered  in  the  range  of  his  action  by  tho  restraints  of  a 
despotic  conscience;  dying,  in  obedience  to  its  dictates,  the 
domestic  chaplain  of  two  old  ladies  in  a  Northamptonshire 
village,  just  alter  tie-  ncccsion  of  a  third  Hanoverian  sovereign 
had  established  the  nntionn.1  tradition  of  the  dynasty  ;  and  leaving 
behind  him  in  tie:  ouistit ution  of  a  local  charity  school  a  minute 
nr. .lei  ,,(  ecclesiastical  ndiuilii  illation  at  which,  even  in  these  da\s 
of  Hoard  Schools,  the  reader  will  scarcely  bo  tempted  to  smile, 
b -cause  of  the  unintended  mournfulnc&s  of  suggestion  as  to  the 

wider  sphere  denied  to  tl  nergies  of  a  mind  ana  chancier  which 

must  have  made  its  mark  nil  public  life. 

Mr.  Overton  describes  the  subject  of  hil  biography  a  1  "  Nonjuror 

•  Hillimn  /.air,  SrniJ or  mul  Mylir  ■  Author  of  "A  Srimu*  Cull'':  * 
Slulili  of  hit  l.ijr,  <  'lim  ii<  If  r.  iiml  (t/miiiiut.  By  J.  II.  Overton,  M.A., 
Joint- Author  of  "The  BogUsta  ChafCh  in  tho  Eighteenth  Century." 
I/ondon  :  Longmsn*  tk  Co.  iHflt. 
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and  Mystic."  The  second  phase  of  this  description  may  be  taken 
as  the  consequence  of  the  iirst,  the  forced  inaction  of  the  non- 
juring  clergyman  giving  an  inward  direction  to  all  the  current  of 
his  thought.  His  biographer  repeatedly  complains,  perhaps  with 
some  show  of  reason,  that  it  is  not  by  his  mystic  writings,  which 
may  have  been  intellectually  the  greater  works,  but  by  his  Serious 
Call  to  a  Devout  and  Jloly  Life  that  the  name  of  William  Law 
lias  obtained  a  hold  on  Englishmen.  It  is  duo,  no  doubt,  to  this 
popular  prejudice  that  the  "  Serious  Call "  is  the  only  work  of 
Law's  to  which  Mr.  Overton  has  allowed  a  place  on  his  title-page. 
But  the  "  Serious  Call  "  was  concerned  with  men's  practical  lives, 
and  was  written  when  the  author  was  himself  in  some  degree 
mixing  with  the  life  of  the  world  as  private  tutor  or  "  governor  " 
to  an  undergraduate  fellow-commoner  at  Cambridge,  Edward 
Gibbon,  the  father  of  the  historian.  As  to  Law's  academical 
position  at  this  time,  there  is  an  obscurity  which  Mr.  Overton  has 
left  without  explanation. 

William  Law  was  the  third  son  of  a  family  residing  at  King's 
Cliffe,  a  large  village  or  small  market-town  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  his  father,  a  man  of  gentle  blood,  "  was  a  grocer  ;  but  his 
social  standing" — Mr.  Overton  writes  in  an  amusingly  apologetic 
tone,  supported  by  a  foot-note — "  was  different  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  village  tradesman  in  the  present  day."  His  stock-in-trade, 
and  the  capital  invested  in  it,  may  very  probably  have  differed  as 
much  from  those  of  the  "ordinary  village  tradesman"  of  our  time 
as  the  requirements  of  their  respective  customers.  The  fine  ladies 
might  possibly  have  fancied  a  dish  of  tea  at  their  country 
houses ;  and  tea,  in  old  Thomas  Law's  time,  cost  sixty  shillings 
the  pound.  At  any  rate,  after  his  eldest  son  had  been  amply  pro- 
vided for,  there  was  a  large  house  in  King's  Glide  awaiting  the 
inheritance  of  the  third.  William  was  born  in  1686,  and,  entering 
Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  as  a  Sizar  in  1705,  "  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1708,  was  elected  Eellow  of  his  College  and  re- 
ceived Holy  Orders  in  171 1,  and  took  his  M.A.  in  1712."  If  the 
"  Rules  for  my  Future  Conduct "  were  really,  as  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt,  drawn  up  by  Law  on  his  entering  the  University, 
his  "  education  "  must  not  only  have  been  "  very  serious,"  but  of  a 
very  high  order.  They  are  as  admirably  composed  as  they  are 
thoughtful  and  devout ;  and,  while  they  contain  the  germs  of  his 
subsequent  mysticism,  they  are  in  entire  keeping  with  the  Puritan 
traditions  of  his  college.  But  "  the  last  four  years  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  (1710-1714)  were  marked  by  a  vigorous  revival  of 
those  doctrines  which  had  led  many  conscientious  men  twenty 
years  earlier  to  demur  to  the  Revolution  Settlement ;' ;  and  the 
High  Church  and  High  Tory  movement  numbered  Law  among 
its  most  ardent  disciples.  His  Puritan  piety,  like  the  Evangelical 
piety  of  a  later  date,  had  prepared  the  ground  for  a  growth  of  re- 
ligious and  political  opinions  which  almost  seem  to  have  pictured 
by  anticipation  an  eminent  life  of  our  own  day.  Indeed,  at 
various  points  in  Mr.  Overton's  work  the  resemblance  between 
Law  and  Cardinal  Newman  seems  to  come  out  as  strikingly  as 
elsewhere  the  utterances  of  the  Sage  of  Putney  recall,  though  in 
different  matter,  those  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea.  In  "  fierceness  " 
the  junior  Eellow  of  Emmanuel  left  little  for  the  junior  Fellow  of 
Oriel  to  desire.  He  "  made  a  speech  at  the  Trypos  "  in  which  "  he 
asked  the  lads  .  .  .  whether,  when  the  children  of  Israel  had 
made  the  golden  calf  the  object  of  their  worship,  they  ought  to 
keep  to  their  God  dp.  facto,  or  return  to  their  God  de  jure  ? 
whether  the  sun  shines  when  it  is  in  an  eclipse  ?  whether  a  con- 
troverted son  be  not  better  than  a  controverted  successor  ?  with 
other  things  of  the  same  nature."  For  this  speech  Law  was 
degraded  "  from  M.A.  to  a  Soph,"  as  John  Byrom  writes  in  his 
journal ;  Hearne,  who  omits  the  "  Soph,"  adding  that  "  the  Lord 
Treasurer "  (Harley)  "  was  zealous  for  his  degradation."  Mr. 
Overton  has  not  intimated  whether  he  was  ever  reinstated  as 
M.A.,  although  Law  seems  always  to  have  retained  the  title.  Pos- 
sibly he  made  his  peace  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  by  a  vehement 
sermon  in  defence  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  which  he  preached 
three  months  afterwards,  on  July  7th,  1713,  and  in  which  the 
Queen  and  the  Ministry  are  sufficiently  magnified.  It  is  the  only 
sermon  of  Law's  which  is  extant,  and  "  it  is,"  Mr.  Overton  re- 
marks, "  as  unspiritual  a  composition  as  one  can  well  conceive." 
The  preacher  appears  as  M.A.  on  the  title-page. 

But  a  few  months  later  "  the  best  of  Queens  "  was  dead,  and 
Law  was  called  on  to  make  his  choice  between  his  principles  and 
his  prospects.  He  had  no  hesitation,  and  in  a  manly  and  touching 
letter  to  his  eldest  brother  he  announces  his  decision  not  to  take 
the  oath  either  of  abjuration  or  of  allegiance.  He  lost  his  Fellow- 
ship, and  with  it  all  possibility  of  preferment.  John  Byrom,  his 
future  disciple  and  a  concealed  Jacobite,  had  a  less  troublesome 
conscience.  He  desired,  and  obtained,  a  Fellowship  of  Trinity : — 
"  How  is  it  likely  this  young  fellow  should  ever  come  among  us  ? 
I  saw  a  book  in  our  library  where  his  birth  is  made  very  sus- 
picious." During  the  whole  reign  of  George  I.  the  personal  life 
of  Law  is  in  obscurity.  He  was  almost  certainly  in  London,  and 
there  is  a  tradition  that  he  was  "  a  curate  there  ";  perhaps  based 
on  such  clerical  or  pastoral  duties  as  would  involve  no  concession 
of  principle,  since  he  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  "prayed  for  King 
George."  But  early  in  this  period,  in  1717,  his  "  Three  Letters  to 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor  "  (Hoadly)  "raised  him  at  once  to  the 
highest  rank  of  writers  in  controversial  divinity,"  while  in  1726  his 
book  on  "  Christian  Perfection  "  showed  him  as  an  equally  powerful 
writer  on  matters  of  practical  religion.  For  such  a  man,  it  his  time 
came,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  worldly  future.  And 
from  a  single  passage  in  Byrom's  Diary  we  may  infer,  not  un- 
fairly, that  he  was  biding  his  time,  depressed  with  hope  deferred 


as  years  went  by,  perhaps  really  open  to  the  charge  of  "  roughness 
and  morose  and  sour  behaviour"  which  in  1738  John  Wesley 

brought  against  him.    Byrom  writes  : — 

Aug.  1,  1739. — To  Somerset  Gardens.  Mr.  Law  there.  He  said  that 
they  talked  of  the  Pretender's  coming ;  and  he  talked  in  his  favour.  [Then 
follows  a  sentence  in  cipher.]  And  as  we  carac  away,  gave  him  (the 
father)  a  rao«t  excellent  character  for  experience,  wisdom,  piety.  I  said 
that  I  saw  him  once.  He  said,  Where  ?  I  said,  At  A.  He  said,  Did  you 
kiss  hands  ?  I  said,  Yes,  and  parted.  He  said  that  Mr.  Morden  and 
Glutton  had  been  with  him  :  that  there  should  not  be  so  much  talk  about 
such  matters :  that  he  loved  a  man  of  taciturnity. 

On  a  later  occasion  Byrom  relates  that  in  the  course  of  a  some- 
what  impatient  conversation  with  himself  Law  said  "  that  when 
our  king  came  over  I  should  go  into  orders."  At  the  period  of 
these  conversations  he  was  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  The 
refuge-  of  his  earlier  home  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  was 
taken  from  him  ;  that  of  the  home  of  his  closing  years  was  not  at 
yet  prepared.  In  1727  he  appears  as  settled  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  the  grandfather  of  the  historian,  at  Putney,  as  private 
tutor  to  his  son,  domestic  chaplain  and  spiritual  director  in  the 
family,  and  the  centre  of  a  small  body  of  personal  friends  and  of  1 
large  number  of  chauce  visitors  who  looked  on  him  as  a  sage  and 
prophet,  or  came  to  him  for  advice.  Ten  years  later  Mr.  Gibbon 
died  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1740  that  Law  retired  to  bis  own  house 
at  King's  Clifie,  where  in  1743  he  was  joined  by  the  two  wealthy 
ladies  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual  father,  Miss  Hester 
Gibbon,  6ister  of  his  pupil,  and  Mrs.  Hutcheson,  a  widow  whole 
husband  on  his  deathbed  had  entrusted  her  to  Law's  care.  Both 
survived  him,  and  both  were  buried  near  his  grave.  Both,  under 
his  direction,  spent  the  whole  of  their  then  large  united  fortune  of 
about  3,000^.  a  year  in  the  exercise  of  the  strange  and  unbounded 
almsgiving  which  Mr.  Overton  has  described  in  detail,  and  which 
even  then  provoked  adverse  criticism  as  charity  mi-applied.  Law 
died  in  1 761  ;  and  it  was  during  the  later  years  of  his  fife  that  hie 
earlier  character  of  nonjuror  and  High  Church  controversial]* 
merged  in  that  of  the  "  mystic  divine."  If  the  view  in  which  we 
have  regarded  his  life  be  true,  the  time  for  which  he  had  watched 
and  waited  had  never  come ;  he  had  ceased  to  look  outward 
across  the  sea,  and  would  turn  his  gaze  inward  and  upward  for 
the  rest. 

Mr.  Overton's  chapters  on  mysticism  are  as  valuable  in  relation 
to  the  religious  thought  as  his  biography  of  William  Law  is  in  re- 
lation to  the  Church  history  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  very 
name  of  mysticism  is,  indeed,  in  its  popular  .acceptation  misleading. 
The  mystics,  or,  as  they  were  commonly  styled  at  the  time  with  an 
unconscious  exactness  of  expression,  the  enthusiasts,  were  not  ■ 
sect,  nor  were  their  tenets  a  creed.  They  were  men  who  pre- 
sented in  extreme,  perhaps  at  times  in  disproportionate  prominence, 
a  habit  of  mind  without  which  a  creed  cannot  be  realized.  Mr. 
Overton  has  indicated  with  admirable  clearness  their  leadin 
thought  in  its  two  divisions :  "  Omnia  viderc  in  Deo :  Deum 
videre  iu  omnibus."  The  High  Churchman  and  the  Methodist  ■ 
the  last  century,  Evangelical  devotion  and  the  Oxford  movementin 
our  own,  meet  in  this  twofold  canon  and  its  developments.  Of  id 
second  portion  a  well  known  and  striking  illustration  is  found  in 
Keble's  hymn  for  Septuagesima,  "  There  is  a  book  who  runs  may 
read,"  while  the  same  thought  underlies  Newman's  early  doctrine 
of  angelic  ministration,  and  is  familiar  in  almost  every  page  of 
Isaac  Williams's  poetry.  Upon  the  first  portion  of  the  rule  and 
its  expression,  the  following  passage  supplies  material  for  an 
obvious  and  remarkable  comparison.  Law's  acquaintance  with 
the  writings  of  Eckart,  the  mystic  of  the  fourteenth  century,  "» 
shown,  among  other  ways,  by  one  of  Byrom's  mystic  poems,  which 
were  nothing  else  than  Law  in  verse.  One  of  the  prettiest  of 
these  odd  compositions  is  entitled  "The  Soul's  Tendency  toward* 
its  True  Centre,"  and  commences : — 

Stones  towards  the  earth  descend  : 

Itivers  to  the  ocean  roll : 
Every  motion  has  some  end  : 

What  is  thine,  beloved  soul  ? 
Mine  is  where  my  Saviour  is  : 

There  with  Him  I  hope  to  dwell : 
Jesu  is  the  central  bliss : 

Love  the  force  that  doth  impeL 

A  passage  from  Eckart  is  quoted  as  the  source  from  which  thefl 
ideas  spring,  "  The  fire  rises  up  to  heaven,"  &c,  and  Mr.  Overton 
asks,  "  If  Byrom  versified  Law,  had  not  Law  read  Eckart  r  "  In 
every  important  collection  of  Evangelical  hyiu.is  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  will  be  found  one  beginning  "  Rise,  my  soul,  and  etretfl 
thy  wings."  It  was  widely  popular,  and  the  echoes  of  its  vigor- 
ous marching  tune,  Dartford,  may  stir  some  older  memories  ere* 
now.    ltd  second  stanza  runs  : — 

Iiivers  to  the  ocean  run, 

Ncr  stay  in  all  their  course: 
Fire,  ascertding,  seeks  the  sun, 

b.ith  speed  them  to  their  sourjc  ; 
So  my  soul,  derived  from  God, ) 
(a/.)  "a  soul  that's  born  of  God  j 

Pants  to  view  His  glorious  face. 
Forward  [al.  upward  J  tends  to  His  abode,    '  , 

To  rest  iu  J  lis  embrace.  J 

The  authorship  of  this  hymn  is  attributed  by  Lord  Sriborne  to 
Robert  Seagrave :  in  the  Congregational  Hymn  Look  to  Cennick ; 
and  by  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Prat:  to  Madan.  The  two  last-named 
versions  show  the  cornuion  variation  from  the  text  in  the  Book  of 
Frnise,  which  is  not  without  significance;  buj'it  is  observable 
that  all  the  three  names  are  those  of  contemporaries  of  Law,  and 
that  only  one  of  them  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Overton  in  connexion 
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th  him.while  tli.it  one,  Madan, finds  hisplace  among  "  Law'sOppo- 
Qt9."  The  "  mystic  *'  doctrine  shows  at  least  a  wide  standing-ground, 
th  nothing  of  sectarian  limitation.  The  eccentricities  of  expres- 
n  and  thought  in  Law's  later  years  are  the  natural  consequences 
the  isolation  of  his  life;  but  "his  singular  dialectical  skill  and 
I  power  of  dealing  with  men  are  as  plainly  shown  on  the  little 
Id  of  the  dispute  about  the  charities  of  Kings  Cliffe  as  they  had 
en  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  Hoadly  controversy.  The  influ- 
ee  which  he  exercised  on  hi3  own  and  succeeding  generations  by 
\i  writings  is  known ;  and  behind  the  veil  of  his  obscurity  we 
jsm  to  trace  the  outline  of  another  range  of  influence  which 
iight  have  been  his  had  the  events  of  his  time  drawn  him  from 
e  seclusion  of  the  Putney  home  where  he  drinks  his  modest 
i;wo  glasses  of  red  wine  after  dinner — one,  Church  and  King ; 
e  other,  All  Friends." 


FLOWEK  O*  THE  BEOOM.* 

"^HE  principles  which  govern  the  selection  of  titles  for  modern 
novels  have  apparently  undergone  a  considerable  revolution 
iring  recent  years.  Formerly  the  title  of  a  book  was  generally 
plained  before  the  reader  had  got  past  the  first  few  chapters  ; 
d,  under  any  circumstances,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  connecting 
Iwith  some  leading  character  or  chain  of  events.  It  is  not  iin- 
fSsible  that  this  fashion  may  come  round  again  some  day. 
iiture  generations  may  be  favoured  with  another  series  of 
(Robbers,"  "  Smugglers,"  "  Pirates,"  and  other  homely  titles 
iggestive  of  the  avocations  of  everyday  life  ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
ine,  the  great  art  of  finding  an  effective  name  for  a  novel  appears 
i  consist  in  making  its  connexion  with  the  narrative  as  far- 
tched  as  possible.  In  the  book  before  us  we  are  not  vouchsafed 
;e  smallest  clue  to  the  title  until  near  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
>d  then  only  in  an  incidental  sort  of  way,  which  suggests  the  idea 
at  the  question  was  reserved  till  the  last  moment,  and  the  title 
imcer  o'  the  Broom  pitched  upon  simply  because  it  would  sound 
i  well  as  any  other. 

The  principal  character  in  the  story  is  Elizabeth  Milner,  and 
rty  or  fifty  years  ago  this  would  have  been  its  inevitable  title, 
lizabeth  Milner  is  the  daughter  of  a  soft-hearted  and  apparently 
ft-headed  young  doctor,  who,  during  his  temporary  attendance 
|K>n  a  ladies'  school,  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Lleanor  Turton,  a 
mng  lady  boarder,  possessed  of  "  a  lovely  face,  a  passably  good 
rare,  a  conveniently  hard  heart,  and  an  ardent  craving  for 
Derty."  The  latter  highly  creditable  impulse  the  young 
>ctor  proceeds  to  gratify  by  promptly  eloping  with  her  to 
bndon,  where  they  are  married  in  one  of  the  old  City  churches, 
it.  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  result  is  not  particularly 
Itisfactory.  Mrs.  Milner  soon  finds  that  existence  on  the  narrow 
teaus  afforded  by  the  income  of  an  obscure  medical  man,  who  is 
holly  dependent  upon  his  profession,  but  has  no  regular  practice, 
I  not  likely  to  be  a  perfect  realization  of  her  boarding-school 
.earns,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  follows.  She  gets  tired  of  her 
jsband,  who  is  "wildly,  insanely  jualou3,"  and  "  flies  into  furies 
per  her  coquettish  airs."  After  six  months  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
I  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and  get3  an  engagement  as  doctor  on 
bard  a  P.  and  O.  steamer.  During  his  absence  a  daughter  IB 
pro,  whoso  advent  if  anything  rather  increases  Mrs.  Milner's  dis- 
ke  to  her  husband,  especially  as  the  infant's  eye9  are  supposed 

>  resemble  his;  and  she  takes  to  a  religious  flirtation  with  the 
icutnbent  of  a  ritualistic  church.  Just,  however,  as  she  is  be- 
[nning  to  be  talked  about,  her  husband  returns,  and  in  a  transport 
f  fury  hurries  her  and  hi3  infant  daughter  on  board  his  ship, 
here  they  live  together  for  three  years,  when  ho  catches  a  fever 
oni  one  of  tbe  sailors,  and  dies.  We  were  not  previously  aware 
lat  the  regulations  of  the  I'.  andO.,or  any  other  line  of  passenger 
learners,  admitted  of  the  presence  of  the  female  relatives  of  tho 
facers  on  board  their  ships.  Having  thus  disposed  of  her  first  ven- 
ire, Mrs.  Milner  becomes  companion  to  old  Lady  I5onlmm,of  Hern- 
jaw,  who  is  destined  to  become  one  of  the  principal  characters  in 
le  story.  Here  she  succeeds  in  captivating  the  Lev.  Mr.  Devereux, 
n  amiable  young  clergyman  of  good  family,  and  apparently 
dth  somo  small  means  of  his  own,  witli  whom  she  settles  down 

>  the  quiet  living  of  Thornton,  in  the  f  in.  Mr.  Devereux  i:i 
ery  much  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  puts  up  with  her  whims 
nd  fancies  with  most  exemplify  meekness;  while  she,  apart  from 

certain  sense  of  gratitude  to  one  who  has  relieved  her  from  n 
osition  of  dependence,  is  as  fond  of  him  n  .  her  selfish  nature  will 
llow;  eo  that,  on  the  whole,  they  may  be  considered  a  fairly 
tlectioiiatc  and  harmonious  couple. 

At  tho  beginning  of  tho  story  tho  Devereux'  havo  been  settled 
t  Thornton  for  somo  years,  and  are  blessed  with  a  numerous 
iniily.  Elizabeth  .Milner  is  now  grown  up,  and  appears  in  the 
haracter  of  nursery  governors  to  the  DamfWll  children,  and 
•Jierol  household  drudge,  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  she  is 
ot  supposed  to  care  for  society  or  amusement,  but  to  exist  simply 
or  the  purposu  of  making  herself  useful  t  >  others.  Hit  mother 
as,  in  lact,  never  got  over  her  prejudice  to  her  eldest  dnur/hter  "ii 
ccount  of  her  supposed  res* •nibbinm  to  the  lain  Mr.  Milner, nnd 
0Otinu.es  to  exercisa  a  petty  tyranny  over  her,  which  Lli/.nbeth 
•ears  with  an  evenness  of  temper  that  is  one  of  th"  I.  ad  in-  traits 
fl  her  character.  Her  stepfather,  however,  is  sensible  enough  to  see 
rhat  a  treasure  they  havo  got  in  their  iiiid-t,  and,  whun  allowed 

*  Flower  o  the  Ihmm.  A  Bovsl.  By  the  Author  of  "iCarg  Palo 
aargnrci.''   London:  Sampson  Low  It  Co.  Itti, 


to  do  so,  treats  her  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration. 
Elizabeth  on  her  part  entirely  accepts  her  position ;  and,  when  ( 
not  occupied  in  superintending  the  education  or  darning  the  I 
stockings  of  the  younger  children,  is  perfectly  happy  in  looking 
after  the  poor  of  the  village,  who  are  one  and  all  devoted  to  her. 
The  principal  local  dignitary  is  Mr.  Grenvil  of  Vennover  who  is 
himself  a  paralytic  old  man,  and  is  soon  put  on  one  side,  but  who 
has  a  son,  Brooke  Grenvil,  who  is  destined  to  enact  the  part  of 
hero  of  the  story.  Brooke  Grenvil  is  a  good-looking  young 
athlete,  who  lives  by  strict  hygienic  rules,  and  has  rowed 
stroke  in  the  Oxford  Eight.  He  and  Elizabeth  have  alway3 
lived  more  or  less  in  each  other's  society,  and  are  on  the 
easy  footing  of  old  friends.  But,  although  nothing  in  the 
way  of  love-making  has  ever  gone  on  between  them,  it  would 
appear  that  Brooke  has  always  looked  upon  Elizabeth  as,  in  a 
general  way,  his  ideal  of  all  that  is  perfect  in  woman,  and  one 
day,  actuated  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  proposes  to  her  offhand. 
Elizabeth,  however,  having  always  been  brought  up  with  the 
fixed  idea  that  the  somewhat  impaired  fortunes  of  Vennover  must 
be  renovated  by  a  marriage  with  an  heiress,  is  very  properly  sur- 
prised and  shocked  at  such  an  ill-advised  proceeding  on  Brooke's 
part,  and  mildly,  but  firmly,  refuses  him.  Apparently,  however, 
her  lover's  disappointment  at  his  rejection  is  not  lasting,  for  within 
a  week  afterwards  he  is  desperately  in  love  with  Narcissa  Brooke, 
a  young  lady  who  has  come  to  stay  at  Vennover  with  her  grand- 
mother, Lady  Bonham  of  Hernshaw,  the  old  lady  with  whom 
Mrs.  Devereux  had  formerly  lived  as  companion.  This  young 
person  is  the  source  of  great  anxiety  to  her  grandmother,  a  most 
unpleasant  old  woman,  the  great  object  of  whose  declining  years, 
when  not  occupied  in  saying  sharp  things  to  those  around  her,  is 
to  prevent  a  marriage  between  her  granddaughter  and  her  late 
husband's  nephew,  Anthony  Bonham.  There  is,  however,  a  sort 
of  tacit  understanding  betweeen  the  two  that  they  are  to  be  mar- 
ried eome  day,  although  Lady  Bonham's  views  on  the  subject  will 
not  admit  of  an  open  engagement.  Anthony  Bonham  is  as  much 
in  love  with  Narcissa  as  an  indolent  and  self-indulgent  disposition 
wiil  allow  him  to  be ;  but  Narcissa,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is 
really  as  indifferent  to  him  as  she  is  to  every  one  else.  For  she 
was 

satiated  with  adoration,  often  weary  of  her  life,  worldly  to  the  very  core 
of  her  heart,  apt  to  wonder  vaguely  why  she  had  been  born  and  born 
a  beauty,  yet  resenting  any  infringement  of  her  claims  to  supremacy  with 
inconsistent  anger,  superbly  tolerant  of  rivals,  cold,  beautiful,  yet  pas- 
sionate, a  dangerous  woman  to  love,  a  still  more  dangerous  woman  tu 
cross. 

When  to  this  description  are  added  such  items  as 

a  slim  rounded  body,  having  a  peculiar  serpentine  undulating  grace  

Hair  as  intensely  dark  as  a  moonless  midnight  grew  low  on  a  broad  fore- 
head, under  which  eyes  as  dark  kept  a  .strange  outlook  on  life.  A  fathom- 
less face,  with  its  mouth  so  red  and  linely  cut  at  the  coiners,  and  its  severely 
oval  contour, 

we  know  in  a  moment  the  sort  of  person  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal.  In  fact,  we  are  disposed  to  welcome  her  as  an  old  friend, 
and  our  mind  reverts  instinctively  to  that  interesting  series 
of  heroines  which  has  culminated  in  the  "  Lady  Uegula  Baddun  " 

of  Ulntpmore. 

After  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay  at  Vennover,  during  which 
Elizabeth  and  Narcissa  become  friends  and  Brooke  Grenvil 
becomes  more  and  more  hopelessly  in  love  with  the  latter,  the 
scene  is  changed  to  Hernshaw.  Narcissa  returns  thither  with  her 
grandmother,  and  Elizabeth  is  also  carried  oil'  to  net  as  that 
hardened  old  lady's  companion,  as  her  mother  had  done  before 
her.  Here  we  find  Anthony  Bonham,  who,  in  spite  of  a  cold  and 
nonchalant  exterior,  is  evidently  very  fond  of  iNarcissa  ;  and  the 
flirtation  between  them  is  renewed  in  a  necessarilv  furtive 
manner  under  the  watchful  eye  of  Lady  Bonham,  who,  there  is 
every  reason  to  sunpect,  has  got  Elizabeth  to  Hernshaw  as  much 
with  the  idea  of  distracting  Anthony's  attention  Irom  Narcissa  as 
of  being  her  own  per.-onal  companion.  Brooko  Grenvil  also  turns 
up  from  time  to  time,  more  in  love  than  ever,  and  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Anthony,  who  upbraids  Narcissa  with  encouraging 
him.  And,  as  ho  eventually  detects  her  in  tho  act  of  impressing 
"a  long,  firm  kiss"  upon  Brooke's  upturned  face  while  ho  is 
engaged  in  taking  a  stone  out  of  her  horse's  foot,  it  may  perhaps 
be  .-ai  1  that  he  was  not  altogether  without  .ouie.  grounds  of  com- 
pluint.  Ho  does  not,  however,  become  particularly  excited  over  it, 
and  he  anil  Narci-.-a  iImcu-h  the  inc  ident  in  the  calmest  possible 
manlier.  .Shortly  afterwards  Lady  Uonham,  whoso  death  has 
ln-  n  anxiously  expected  for  some  time,  is  seized  with  what  is 
evidently  '1(M'  h*1  "tt'ul't  and  on  her  death-bed  endeavours  to 
iiihLo  Anthony  promise  her  not  to  marry  Narcissa.  This,  however, 
he  re. pei -t  fully,  DOt  firmly,  declines  to  do;  and  tho  old  lady's  last 
hours  are  in  consequence  neither  peaceful  nor  edifying.  When  the 
will  is  opeie-d  a  i-,  found  that,  by  an  ingenious  air.ingemunt,  they 
are  both  practically  disinherited  in  the  event  of  their  marrying 
e.uli  other;  win  jew,  if  Narcissi  miiirie,  JJrooU  Grenvil,  she  is 
to  have  30,000/.  She  does  not  hesitate  to  let  Anthony  understand 
that  che  means  to  do  this,  and  they  part  for  good,  in  the  mean- 
time, an  unfortunate  event  has  occurred  at  Thornton.  It  Inn 
b«W  hinted  earlier  in  the  narrative  Unit  Lli/abcih  is  n,,t  likely  to 
be  able  to  satiMfiictoiil J  fullil  her  destiny  until  her  amiable  step- 
father .shall  be  dead,  and  she  herself  throw  n  upon  (lie  woild.  lie 
is  accordingly  drowie  d  otn-  alt'Tiioon  while  nut  sea-fishing  with 

bis  yooogwt daogbtn  Dolly.  Were  it  not  avidanl  that  tho  Immo- 

litionoi  this  <  4i1u1.1l>!>' ili\iM<  i<  ■  <.«eniial  to  the  development  of 
the  story,  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  willul  wasto 
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of  life;  but,  as  it  is,  we  are  compelled  to  accept  it  as  inevitable, 
and  can  only  regret  that  two  such  amiable  characters  should  be  so 
abruptly  removed  from  the  scene.  Elizabeth  now  becomes  parish 
schoolmistress  at  Thornton,  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  go  to 
live  atSouthsea,  where  we  are  quite  content  to  leave  them,  as  they 
do  not  materially  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  story,  the  course 
of  which  readers  may  discover  for  themselves. 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  explanation  of  the  title  Flower 
o'  the  Broom  only  appears  towards  the  end  of  the  story.  Narcissa 
meets  Elizabeth  in  a  lane,  where  the  latter  has  been  having  a  con- 
fidential interview  with  Brooke,  to  whom  6he  has  just  given  a 
sprig  of  broom  as  a  token  that  she  is  not  angry  with  him.  She  has 
gathered  another  sprig  in  an  absent  sort  of  way,  when  Narcissa 
comes  round  the  corner,  and  catching  her  in  the  act  exhibits  an 
emotion  which  the  circumstances  would  at  first  hardly  appear  to 
justify.  It  seems,  however,  that  there  is  a  popular  saying,  of 
which  Elizabeth,  although  she  has  lived  all  her  life  among  country 
people,  displays  a  lamentable  ignorance,  that  the  first  person  one 
meets  after  plucking  a  sprig  of  broom  dies  within  the  year.  We 
do  not  desire  to  discuss  the  origin  or  infallibility  of  this  tradition  ; 
but  anyhow,  Narcissa  does  die  within  the  year,  so  on  this  occasion, 
at  least,  the  fidelity  of  the  legend  is  vindicated. 

The  chief  fault  in  the  story  is  a  certain  incompleteness  about 
the  principal  characters.  That  of  Narcissa,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  is  now  somewhat  hackneyed ;  and  as  there  is  not  a 
single  redeeming  point  about  her,  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  any 
interest  in  such  a  soulless,  passionless  creature.  That  of  old  Lady 
Bonham  is  cleverly  drawn.  But  she  is  quite  unnecessarily  bad ; 
and  although  she  has  a  very  natural  distrust  of  her  granddaughter, 
whom  she  appreciates  at  her  proper  value,  it  does  not  appear  that 
she  has  ever  taken  the  smallest  trouble  to  make  her  otherwise,  or 
even  wished  her  to  be  so,  and  she  has,  therefore,  only  herself  to 
blame  for  the  result.  And,  although  the  character  of  Elizabeth 
Milner  is  more  carefully  worked  up,  and  is  in  fact  a  pleasing  and 
natural  sketch  of  an  honest  and  true-hearted  English  girl,  without 
any  direct  pretensions  to  good  looks,  but  possessing  the  attractions 
of  a  good  figure,  good  health,  and  a  sweet  temper,  there 
is  yet  a  want  of  force  about  it  which  at  times  renders 
even  her  manifold  perfections  a  little  monotonous.  Of 
the  male  characters,  Brooke  Grenvil,  who  may  be  considered  the 
hero,  is  unsatisfactory,  and  wanting  in  finish ;  and  few  lady 
readers  will,  we  think,  have  much  sympathy  with  him.  The  best 
character  in  the  story  is  that  of  Anthony  Bonham,  the  lazy  and 
indifferent,  yet  honourable  and  self-controlled,  rival  of  Brooke 
Grenvil.  But  even  he  is  somewhat  disappointing,  and  he  is  dis- 
missed just  as  we  are  beginning  to  feel  an  interest  in  him.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  authoress — for  that  the  story  is  written 
by  a  lady  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt — has  succeeded  iu  pro- 
ducing a  very  readable  book,  and  one  that  contrasts  favourably 
with  much  of  the  light  literature  with  which  the  public  is  at 
present  deluged.  Such  as  it  is,  the  story  is  gracefully  told,  and 
there  are  not  wanting  indications  of  considerable  descriptive 
power.  The  quiet,  peaceful  scenery  of  the  Fen  country  is  depicted 
with  a  touch  that  shows  a  close  and  intelligent  study  of  nature; 
and  nothing  could  be  prettier  in  its  way  than  the  description  of 
the  home  life  at  the  quiet  country  rectory.  With  a  little  more 
force  and  finish  about  the  characters,  and  something  more  of  a 
plot,  Floicer  o'  the  Broom  might  have  taken  a  high  place  among 
recent  novels;  but  even  as  it  is,  and  although  it  cannot  be  said  to 
be  a  story  of  absorbing  interest,  it  is  a  book  which  we  think  will 
be  read  with  pleasure  by  many,  and  which  certainly  none  will 
throw  down  with  the  uncomfortable  feeling— too  common,  unfor- 
tunately, in  many  cases — that  a  useful  hour  has  been  wasted  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  nnravel  an  impossible  plot,  or  to  wade  through  a 
succession  of  equally  impossible  situations. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

A LIVELY  volume  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of 
that  capital  story  Via,  and  expectation  is  not  disappointed 
in  Mr.  Eden's  latest  production,. called  Found,  though  Lost  (i). 
This  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  a  romance,  the  author  of 
which  could  without  much  difficulty  have  spun  out  his  materials 
into  the  regulation  three  volumes.  In  abjuring  padding  and  long 
screeds  of  "  word-painting,"  and  confining  himself  to  one  volume 
of  about  three  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Eden  has  deserved  well  of  his 
readers,  who  will  surely  appreciate  the  con.-iderable  merits  of  his 
book  all  the  more  for  its  leaving  them  at  the  end  iu  a  state  the 
opposite  of  satiety.  The  story  opens  in  the  time  of  the  Carlist 
war  of  1854,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the  fortunes  of  Xavier 
"\\  arrington,  at  that  time  a  mere  boy,  son  of  an  English  father 
and  a  Spanish  mother,  and  those  of  Maiiquita  de  Guzman,  adopted 
daughter  of  the  Conde  de  Mendoza,  with  whom  in  due  time 
Xavier  falls  in  love,  and  to  whom  he  is  betrothed.  Mariquita  is 
one  of  the  richest  heiresses  iu  Spain,  and  the  Minister  of  the  day 
looks  with  an  unfavourable  eye  on  her  proposed  marriage  with  an 
Englishman  and  a  heretic,  liere,  as  the  experienced  novel-reader 
will  discern,  is  matter  for  much  complication,  and  the  author  has 
made  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  just  suggested.  The  story- 
is  from  first  to  last  an  exciting  one,  and  is  told  with  ease,  vigour, 
and  picturesqueness.  We  do  not  propose  to  reveal  any  of  the 
complications  of  the  plot,  but  we  may  note  that  thev  give  the 

(1)  Found,  though  Lost.  By  Charles  li.  F.den,  Author  of  "  Ula  in 
Yeldt  and  Laatjer,"  Sec.    London  :  KeVMB  &  Co. 


author  occasion  for  describing  not  only  parts  of  Spain  and  its  life, 
but  also  Manilla  and, amongotherthings,  an  earthquake  which  take^ 
place  there.  We  may  note,  in  conclusion,  that  a  Itomauy  band  play» 
an  important  part  iu  the  story,  and  that  Mr.  Eden  has  had  the 
commendable  courage  to  describe  the  gipsy,  not  of  conventional 
fiction,  but  of  actual  life.  One  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Mr. 
Eden's  style,  and  that  lief*  in  his  makin?  his  Spaniards,  who 
talk  for  the  most  part  in  English  (which  of  course  stands 
for  Spanish),  employ  every  now  and  then  a  Spanish  word  or 
phrase  ;  which  is  manifestly  unreasonable.  A  greater  fault  than 
this,  howjver,  might  be  excused  by  the  brightness  and  freshness  of 
the  story. 

Out  of  some  notes,  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  taken 
during  his  stay  in  Chili  (2),  Mr.  Boyd  has  constructed  an  amusing 
and  interesting  volume,  which  appears  at  an  appropriate  time.  His 
own  description  of  the  volume,  that  it  "  may  serve  to  wile  away 
an  idle  hour,  and  to  give  some  information  about  a  country  little 
known  in  England,"  is  certainly  more  than  borne  out  by  the  pages 
which  follow  it.  The  book  is  indeed  full  of  matter,  and  is  not  the 
less  attractive  for  being  composed  in  the  easy  style  which  is  natural 
to  a  traveller's  jottings.  We  cannot  here  do  more  than  call  attention 
to  a  few  of  t!:e  more  prominent  points  of  a  volume  which  is 
throughout  interesting.  Mr.  Boyd  has  some  very  curious  things  to 
tell  U3  about  the  coal-mining  of  Chili.  "  When  the  mining  laws 
of  Chili  were  framed  iu  the  beginning  of  the  century,  coal  was  not 
known,  or  if  known  to  exist,  was  not  worked.  The  mining  re- 
gulations do  not  extend,  therefore,  to  this  mineral,  which  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  soil."  But,  as  it  happens,  the  greater  part  of 
the  coal  seams  worked  as  yet  lies  under  the  bed  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  for  which  there  is  no  owner.  The  early  workers  conse» 
quently  asked  no  leave  or  license  from  any  one,  but  with  human 
inconsistency  regarded  those  who  followed  them  as  intruders,  and 
resorted  to  all  kinds  of  means,  more  foul  than  fair,  for  preventing  their 
opening  out  new  collieries.  It  was  related  to  Mr.  Boyd  that  a  pro- 
prietor whose  mine  lay  on  the  dip  side  of  the  adjoining  one,  and  con- 
sequently could  be,  and  was,  inundated  at  the  pleasure  of  the  owner 
of  the  latter,  was  in  the  habit,  if  his  pumps  were  unequal  to  getting 
rid  of  all  the  water  sent  iu,  of  sending  imploring  messages  to  his 
neighbour  to  let  in  no  more  water  for  a  day  or  two.  "  The  evil 
of  this  want  of  system  is  the  direct  loss  to  the  nation  of  so  much 
coal  wasted  in  the  shape  of  pillars  or  ribs  to  protect  the  working* 
of  each  colliery  against  its  neighbour."  Itiscuriousto  note  that,  when 
Chilian  coal  was  first  raised,  it  was  considered  unsuitable  for  loco* 
motive  driving  purposes,  and  for  years  English  coal  was  employed  on 
the  railways,  at  a  great  cost,  until  a  mechanical  engineer,  by  asimple 
contrivance,  which  is  not  described,  in  the  grate  of  the  locomotive, 
enabled  the  Chilian  coal  to  be  used.  Mr.  Boyd  appears  to  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  not  particularly  comfortable  at  the  establimi- 
ento  at  Lebu,  at  which  he  stayed  when  visiting  the  coal-minea; 
but  there  were  some  compensations  for  greasy  cazuela  and  dried-up 
meat,  in  fair  Bordeaux,  good  wine  of  the  country,  exquisite  coffee, 
and  good  cigars.  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  some 
interesting  and  spirited  passages  concerning  some  incidents  of  the 
war,  and  especially  the  kind  of  sea-duel  between  the  Iluascar  and 
the  Cochrane.  We  may  conclude  our  notice  by  quoting  a  "  tip" 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  which  may  be  useful  to  those  mountaineers  who 
share  our  dislike  of  snow-masks  and  veils.  "  When  we  had 
reached  a  certain  altitude  [on  the  volcano  of  Renegado],  we  found 
the  snow  lying  deep  on  the  ground,  and  frozen  on  the  surface,  in 
spite  of  a  vivid  summer  sun.  The  rays  of  the  latter  were  very 
trying  on  account  of  the  reflection  from  the  snow ;  to  guard 
against  this  we  resorted  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  Cordillera,  of 
blacking  the  eyelids  and  cheekbones  with  burnt  cork." 

Of  the  other  party  to  the  war  touched  on  by  Mr.  Boyd  an 
account  is  given  by  Mr.  Duffield  in  his  Prospects  of  Peru  (3). 
The  author  begins  by  giving  a  brief  and  clear  account  of  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war,  and  goes  on  to  contrast 
the  Peru  of  modern  times  with  the  Peru  of  the  Golden  Age.  He 
gives  a  very  interesting  and  succinct  account  of  the  conditions  of 
life  uuder  the  sway  of  the  Incas,  conditions  which  in  many 
respects  might  be  termed  ideal,  and  quotes  a  very  significant 
passage  from  the  confession  attached  to  the  will  of  Mancio 
Sierra  Lejesama,  one  of  the  first  Spanish  conquerors  of  Peru, 
which  confession  was  made  in  Cuzco  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1589,  before  Geronimo  Sanches  de  Quesada,  notary 
public,  and  has  been  preserved  by  Espinosa  in  his  People'i 
Dictionary.  "His  Catholic  Majesty,"  said  Lejesama,  "shall 
understand  that  the  said  Incas  governed  these  kingdoms  in  such 
wise  that  in  them  all  there  was  no  thief  or  vicious  person,  nor  an 
idle  man,  nor  a  bad  or  an  adulterous  woman,  nor  were  there 
allowed  among  them  people  of  evil  lives;  men  had  their  honest 
and  profitable  occupations,  in  all  that  pertained  to  mountain  or 
mine,  to  the  field,  the  forest,  or  the  home,  as  in  everything  of 
use  all  was  governed  and  divided  after  such  sort  that  each 
one  knew  and  held  to  his  own  without  another  interfering  there- 
with ;  nor  were  lawsuits  known  among  them  ;  the  affairs  of  war, 
although  not  few,  interfered  not  with  those  of  traffic,  nor  yet  did 
these  coutlict  with  those  of  seed-time  and  harvest,  or  with  other 
matters  whatsoever.  .  .  .  And  by  the  permission  of  God  our 
Lord  we  were  able  to  subject  this  kingdom  of  many  people,  and 
riches,  and  lords,  miking  servants  of  them  as  now  we  see.  I 
trust  that  His  Majesty  understands  the  motive  which  moves  me 

(2)  CkiH:  Sketches  of  Chili  and  the  Chilians  during  the  War  1879- 
1880.    By  B.  Nelson  Boyd,  F.K.G.S.,  &c.    London  :  Allen  &  Co. 

(3)  The  PratptxU  of  Peru;  the  End  of  the  Ouann  Age,  and  a  Descrip- 
tion thereof.    By  A.  J.  DulHcld.    Lo:idon  :  Newman  Si.  Co. 
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this  relation,  that  it  is  for  the  purging  of  my  conscience  by 
i  confession  of  ruy  guilt.  ...  So  great  is  the  dissoluteness 
a  r  among  these  natives,  and  their  offences  against  God,  owing 
i  the  evil  example  we  have  set  them  in  all  things,  that,  from 
dng  nothing  had  they  have  all,  or  nearly  all,  been  converted 
iiour  day  into  a  people  who  can  do  nothing  good."  The  little 
vume  contains,  amongst  other  matters  of  interest,  a  careful  and 

0  ious  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  guano  deposits,  and 
o.he  prospects  of  Peruvian  industry  in  the  future. 

klr.  Foster's  work  (4)  must  represent  an  unusual  amount  of 

1  ns  and  care.  Its  genealogies  are  fuller  than  any  that  we  have 
in  in  other  works  of  the  kind ;  and  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
l)k  is  found  in  the  pages  headed  "Baronetage — Chaos,''  where, 
imaybe  guessed  from  this  title,  doubtful  titles  and  pedigrees 
t  assembled  together,  and  may  afford  much  entertainment  to 
j>ple  who  delight  in  puzzles.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  expect 
|)ry  detail  to  be  up  to  date  in  a  volume  of  this  calibre  ;  but  it 
ima  a  pity  that  there  should  be  no  mention,  so  far  as  we  can 
icover,  of  the  lately-recognized  De  Longueil  Barony.  The 
Iraldic  drawings  are  particularly  good. 

jit  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  well-known  merits  of 
,  'brett's  Illustrated  House  of  Commons  and  Judicial  Bench  (5), 
ited  by  Dr.  Mair. 

,The  eleventh  annual  volume  has  been  issued  of  that  useful  work 
a  City  of  London  Directory  (6),  the  whole  of  which  has  been 
vised  and  corrected  to  within  a  few  hours  of  going  to  press. 
An  Unlucky  Lie  (7)  is  an  ingenious,  and  not  unamusing,  little 
ory  of  complication  and  practically  harmless  intrigue,  the  inge- 
lity  of  which  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  author's  having  chosen 
lay  the  scene  in  Germany  and  to  deal  with  German  life,  in  his 
iatment  of  which  he  displays  an  odd  mixture  of  knowledge  and 
norance.  Mouser  is  not  a  likely  German  name ;  nor  is  it  pro- 
ible  that  a  German  girl  should  keep  up  a  flirtation  and  corre- 
ondence  with  a  young  man  named  Baume  before  her  marriage, 
or,  again,  is  it  desirable  to  make  a  German  finish  up  a  speech 
divered  in  English  which  stands  for  German  with  Auf  Wieder- 
hen.  Again,  the  attempt  at  humour  is  often  too  palpably  forced 
id  unsuccessful  Yet,  with  all  its  faults,  the  story  has  some 
tshness  of  invention. 

No  one  better  qualified  than  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin  could 
ell  have  been  chosen  to  perform  the  task  of  preparing  a  little 
■eatise  (8),  the  avowed  object  of  which  is  "  to  induce  beginners 
»  regard  the  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism  not  only  as  interest- 
ig  or  curious  in  themselves,  but  as  the  groundwork  of  a  science, 
r  rather  as  part  of  the  groundwork  of  the  general  science  of 
hysics."  It  could  perhaps  be  wished  that  the  type  of  the  book 
'ere  as  clear  as  Mr.  Jenkins  style. 

Mr.  Gibson's  little  volume  (9)  is  one  of  the  many  and  significant 
jsults  of  the  universal  competitive  examination  system,  with 
'eacock's  dislike  of  which  we  are  not  alone  in  sympathizing.  Mr. 
libson's  book  has  at  least  the  merit  of  meeting  in  a  careful  way  a 
'ant  the  creation  of  which  may  possibly  be  regretted. 

Mr.  Brandram  has  abridged,  by  means  of  paraphrasing  several 
assages,  "certain  selected  plays  of  Shakspeare  "  (10),  with  the 
bject  of  "introducing  the  plays  for  the  first  time  to  the  notice  of 
oung  readers  in  a  manner  at  once  appropriate  and  interesting." 
'he  plays  might  perhaps  have  been  left  to  introduce  thein- 
slves. 

Readers  acquainted  with  the  first  volume  of  Messrs.  Stewart 
nd  Long's  Plutarch  fu)  will  welcome  the  appearance  of  the 
econd,  which  is  marked  by  tho  same  care  and  industry  that  be- 
onged  to  its  predecessor. 

The  introduction  of  dry  plates  ha3  probably  stimulated  amateur 
ihotography  in  no  small  degree,  and  the  many  people  who  now 
ake  up  photography  as  water-colour  painting  used  to  be  taken 
ip — probably  in  most  cases  with  better  re-iulls  as  regards  photo- 
rapby— will  find  Mr.  Wheeler's  (l 2)  practical  and  exhaustive 
reatise  an  invaluable  guide. 

Mr.  Loftie's  name  in  warrant  rnougli  for  tho  excellence  of  tho 
knprctending  little  volume  ( 13)  lately  issued  by  .Mr.  Stanford  for 
the  use  of  the  traveller  who  tindt  himself  for  the  first  timo  in 
London,  or,  it  may  be  added,  lor  tin;  resident  in  London  who 


(4)  The  Peerage,  Baronstags,  ami  Kniaktag*  »f  the.  Jlriti-h  Empirt  for 
(881.   By  Joseph  Footer,   Lood on :  Nicbols  &  son*.   For  the  Compiler. 

(5)  llehrrtC*   Illustrated  1 1  nine  if  Common*   and  the   Judiiinl  llr.ntli, 

r88i.  Compiled  and  edited  by  1:.  II.  .\l  ■  i r.  LI,.D.  London:  Dean  & 
Son. 

(6)  Hie  City  of  Limdnn  iJirectory  fur  i83i.    London  :  \V.  II.  ami  I,. 

OuMogridgs. 

(7)  An  tlnlurky  /.i>.  Uy  Atliol  A.  John." tone  London  :  Newman 
tt  (Jo. 

(8)  Manual*  of  Elementary  Srienre. —  Elrrlririly.  Bv  I'lcemlng  Jctikln, 
F.K.9.  London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  N«w 
York  :  Pott,  Young,  It  Co. 

(o)  The  Preliminary  Armii  I'.riim'nuilmii  matle  /.'.;•■/.  n  dimple  tr  (;„,,/. 
to  Self '-Pie/iuratnm  for  tin:  Aimer.  I'.y  .Iidin  Oibvih,  M.A.  Lii.duh  : 
Stanford. 

(lo)  Shalietpeiire.    fVrt'im  lelSCfd  Mrs  abridged  r->r  tlw  DM  Of  B4 

feting.   Bjr  Bamael  Briodram.   London:  Smith,  Kldcr,  &  Co. 

(n)  Ptularrh'*  Lire*.  'I  ran»lati  d  from  tin  liinU.  It.- Aubrey  Stewart, 
M.A..  nnd  tlic  Inlc  George.  Long,  .M.A.  4  v>.h.  Vul.  II.  London:  JJell 
&  Sons. 

(la)  Practical  Phot  'giflphl/  ;  hiinr)  the  Srienre  anil  Art  11  f  I'll  ,1  •r/eaphy 

developed  for  Amateur*  and  Btghmsrs,    Uln  r/lted.    By  0,  I;,  Wi 
London  :  "  llazaar  "  Oflire. 

(13)  Tonrists  Outdt  Through  London.  B/  W.  J.  Lottie,  F.S.A.  With 
Mop  and  Plans.    London  :  Stanford. 


knows  nothing  or  little  of  the  interests  and  attractions  with  which 
Mr.  Loftie  de:ils.  Mr.  Lottie's  aim  has  been  to  provide  his  traveller 
with  matter  for  a  week's  attention  without  overburdening  him, 
and,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  that  he  has  attained  his  object. 
The  historical  part  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  author,  as  he  points 
out,  differs  from  some  authorities  in  vogue,  is  particularly  in- 
teresting. 

A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.'s  Hand' 
booh  to  South  Africa  (14). 

A  new  edition  has  appeared  of  the  late  Mr.  Clay's  well-known 
book  on  Whist  (15). 

Winmore  tir  Co.  (16)  is  a  curiously  empty,  conventional,  and 
"  day-after-the-fair  "  little  story,  the  motif  of  which  is  supplied 
by  the  failures  which  can  no  longer  be  strictly  called  recent,  of 
certain  joint-stock  banks.  We  have  in  it  a  prosperous  father 
who  has  risen  from  a  comparatively  subordinate  position,  a 
daughter,  a  young  curate  in  love  with  the  daughter,  aud  a  selfish 
and  smart  young  merchant  half  engaged  to  the  daughter.  It  will 
not  be  difficult  to  guess  what  is  made  of  these  materials  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty  small  pages. 

Mr.  Jerrold  (17),  without  incurring  the  least  suspicion  of  being 
a  fanatical  vegetarian,  has  done  good  service  to  all  people  who 
are  not  fanatical  meat-devourers  in  pointing  out  in  his  latest 
volume  the  way  both  to  grow  and  to  cook  a  number  of  vegetables 
which  are  at  present  too  much  neglected.  It  is  curious  that  the 
influence  of  French  cookery  should  have  availed  as  little  as  it  has 
yet  done  to  introduce  in  this  country  the  habit  of  serving  artfully- 
cooked  dishes  of  vegetables  by  themselves,  and  not  as  a  mere 
adjunct  to  meat.  We  may  hope  that  Mr.  Jerrold's  volume  will 
do  something  to  encourage  a  practice  which,  entirely  apart  from 
any  vegetarian  theories,  is  calculated  to  improve  the  too  frequently 
stupid  and  conventional  menu  of  an  English  dinner-party. 

The  interest  of  Mr.  Hulme's  book  (18)  conceroiug  Marlborough 
is  more  than  purely  local,  inasmuch  as  it  throws  light  upon 
various  customs  and  manners  of  a  bygone  time.  The  writer 
has  been  careful  in  consulting  his  authorities,  and  the  book  may 
give  entertainment  not  only  to  old  and  present  Marlburians,  but  also 
to  all  people  who  care  for  such  matters  as  we  have  above 
indicated.    The  illustrations  are  well  designed  and  executed. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  issue  of  a  third  and  enlarged  edition 
of  Mr.  Hunt's  admirable  and  entertaining  work,  Popular  Romances 
of  the  West  of  Emjland  (19),  with  Cruikshank's  familiar  and  de- 
lightful illustrations. 

What  every  Mother  should  Know  is  a  thoroughly  practical  and 
sensible  little  treatise  (20),  which  can  be  cordially  recommended 
as  completely  fulfilling  its  purpose  of  telling  mothers  how  much 
and  how  little  they  can  safely  take  into  their  own  hands,  with  the 
guidance  here  given  them,  before  it  is  necessary  or  possible  to 
obtain  medical  advice. 

We  can  only  note  with  pleasure,  for  the  present  at  least,  the 
appearance  of  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Gilchrist's 
admirable  Life  of  Blake  (21),  which  was  reviewed  at  length  on 
its  first  appearance  in  these  columns. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  Pxeee  has  printed  (Surat,  1880), 
and  Sorabshaw  Byramji  Doctor  has  compiled,  a  Student's  Persian 
and  Dni/lish  Dictionary,  "  the  design  of  which,"  to  quote  tho 
preface,  "  is  to  provide  students  of  Persian  with  a  dictionary  of 
portable  size.  It  is  mainly  intended  for  students  in  High  Schools 
and  Colleges,  who  have  long  felt  the  want  of  a  ehe*p  and  useful 
work  of  reference."  The  compiler  then  acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tion to  some  well-known  dictionaries,  which  ho  mentions  by 
name.  On  looking  through  tho  work,  we  find  that  ho  has  for  tho 
first  three  letters  made  a  clumsy  selection  from  Johnson's  Persian 
and  Arabic  Dictionary,  after  which  a  simpler  method  seems  to 
have  occurred  to  him.  lie  has  apparently  taken  Professor  Palmer's 
small  and  portable  Dictionary,  published  by  Messrs.  Triibner  and 
Co.,  and  printed  it  without  acknowledgment,  but  with  a  good 
many  errors  and  omissions. 


(14)  5.  W.  Silver  ami  Co.' a  Ilamlhimh  In  South  Africa.  Third  Kdition. 
Revised  and  corrected  to  Present  Date.    London  :  S.  W.  Silver  It  Co. 

(fj)  /.aw*  of  Short  ll'hint,  anil  a  Treatise  an  the  (lame.  Uy  James 
Clay.    New  and  revised  Kdition.    London  :  l)e  Ln  lino  &  Co. 

(16)  Winmore  ff  Co.:  a  Tide  of  the  (Ircat  Hank  lailiirc.  London: 
Marshall  J.-iiip  It  Co. 

(17)  Oar  Kiti hen  (larilrn ;  the  Plant*  ire  (.row  anil  How  tie  Cook 
(MB,    Bj  'l"oi  Jerrold,  Author  of  "  The  G.udi  n  that  Paid  the,  Kent,"  &c. 

London  1  Chat  tn  it  Winding 

(lH)  The  Town,  Colli  'ir,  mill  Xi  ighhoui  honit  of  Marllmmugh.  Ily  I".  K. 
1 1  ill  ,  P.L.S.,  l\K.  V    lllii.ini.  I     Luidon  :  .Stanford. 

(19)  Popular  Ilomnnri*  nf  the  Witt  of  England.  Collected  and  edited 
by  l!ohert  Hunt,  K.1J.H.  With  Illustrations  hy  (iecrgn  Cruikshiink.  Third 
I. 'In  ion,  revised  and  enlarged.    London  :  Clint  to  It  Windus. 

(so)  A  Manual  of  What  nm,  Mothrr  nhou/il  Know.  Uy  I'.dwnid 
Ems,  MI>-  London:  .1.  ft  A.  < llinrehill.  Melbourne  ami  Victoria: 
IJoherl "in.    Christ"  hiireh,  V  w  Zealand:  Simpson. 

(31)  I. if e  of  William  Hltike ;  with  Srlertion*  from  hi*  Poem*  ami  other 
Writing:     Ily  Alexander   l.ilihri.t,     New  and  enlarg'-d  kdition,  uilh 
additional  letters  and  Memoir  of  the  Author.    3  vols.    London:  Mar 
lit  1 1  Ian. 


NOTICE. 

Wr  hry  Irai  r  to  'tatr  that  ire  decline  to  return  rejected  Cotninuni~ 
cations;  and  to  this  rule  ue  can  make  no  exception. 
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and  Classical  Aids  -In  Luck's  Way — French  Literature. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PRvETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DOHE  GALLERY,  36  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  toSix.  Is. 

THE  ANNUAL  SPRING  EXHIBITION  of  High-class 
PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  includinc  Professor  Leopold 
Carl  MUM, Kit's  picture,  "  An  Encampment  outside  Cairo."  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH  &  SON'S  GALLERY.  5  Hay  market.   Admission,  Is. 

TT'RENCII    GALLERY,  120  Pall    Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

-L  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Schools  (including  Portraits  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Prince  Bismarck,  Count 
Moltke,  Dr.  Dollinger,  and  other  works  by  Franz  Lcmbach),  is  NOW"  OPEN.   Admission,  Is. 

DECORATIVE  ART  EXHIBITION,  to  OPEN  in  May,  at 
the  NEW  GALLERIES  (2G0  feet  long).  103  NEW  BOND  STREET,  under  the 
patronage  of  II.R.II.  Princess  LOUISE,  Marchioness  of  Lome,  and  over  Sixty  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen,  and  conducted  by  a  Committee  of  Artists,  Writers  on  Art,  &c.  The  Exhibition 
rfill  include  Decorative  Paintings,  Designs,  and  Sculpture  ;  Works  of  Art  in  the  Precious  and 
ether  Metals  ;  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Enamels,  Glass,  Carvings,  Mosaics,  and  other  Inlays  ;  Art 
Furniture,  House  Decoration,  Embroidery  ;  Tapestry,  Textiles,  &c.  &c.  Applications  for 
space  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  Director,  Mr.  T.  J.  Gcllick,  a  large  portion  of  the  space 
being  already  applied  for.  The  Committee  wilt  allot  the  space  according  to  merit,  but  where 
merit  is  equal  preference  will  be  given  to  the  earlier  application. 


OYAL    LITERARY    FUND.  —  The  NINETY-SECOND 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Wednesday, 
May  4,  at  6.30  for  7  precisely. 

His  Excellency  the  Hon.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  United  States  Minister, 
in  the  Chair. 
Stcond  List  of  Stewards. 

John  T.  Lord.  Esq. 


John  Banl,E6q. 
Rev.  W.  1".  Buteman.  M  A. 
Dr.  Lionel  Bcalc.  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
J.  P.  Benjamin,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
George  Bentley,  Esq. 
William  Blackwood,  Esq. 
Rev.  Dr.  Blaikie. 
Henry  A.  Bright.  Esq.,  M.A. 
J.  Jcmmctt  Browne,  Esq. 
D.  C.  Boulpcr,  Esq. 
Walter  R.  Cassels,  Esq. 
John  T.  Crossley.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Robert  Dyer,  Esq. 
Ju-eph  Ellis,  Esq, 
John  Evans.  Esq.,  F.R.S. ,  D.C.L. 
Robert  Freeman,  Esq. 
Thomas  Dixon  Gulpin.  Esq. 
George  Godwin  Esq.,  F.R.S. 
John  Henry  Grain,  Esq. 
W.  J.  lloppin.  Esq. 
Thomas  Iluglus,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Henry  Irving.  Esq. 
Louis  J.  Jennings,  Esq. 
Blanchard  Jen-old-Esq. 
Frederick  Locker,  Esq. 
George  H.  Longman,  Esq. 


Justin  M'Carthv.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Wilfred  G.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin.  K  C.B. 
Hon.  Ronald  Lcslic-Melvillc. 
Junius  S.  Morgan.  Esq. 
Samuel  Morlcy,  Esq..  M.P. 
R.  G.  C.  Mowbray,  Esq. 
Charles  Edward  Mudic,  Esq. 
.John  Murray.  Esq.,  Jun. 
Sir  Thomas  Nelson. 
Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 
W.  Eraser  Rae,  Esq. 
Edgar  Rod  well,  Esq..  Q.C. 
Geo  Augustus  Sala,  E-q. 
Herbert  C.  Suunder-..  K*<\.,  Q.C. 
George  W.  Smallcy,  E.-q. 
Le>lie  Stephen,  Esq..  M.A. 
liiiwll  Sturgis.  Esq. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart. ,G. C.S.I. 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq. 
Geo.  Otto  Trevclyan.  Esq.,  M.P. 
Nicholas  Trtlbner,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  Wace.  M.A, 
Hon.  Lewis  Winefkld. 
Edmund  Yates,  Esq. 
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Die  Third  List  of  Stewards  will  be  published  next  week.    Tickets.  21s.  each,  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Stewards  and  from  the  Secretary. 


7  Adelphi  Terrace.  W.C. 


OCT  AVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 


TATISTICAL 


SOCIETY. 


~  The  next  ORDINARY  MEETING  of  the  present  Session  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
"-•.h  instant,  at  the  Society's  Rooms.  Kinc's  College  Entrance.  Strand.  W.C,  London,  when  a 
Paper  will  be  read,  on  "  The  Methods  of  Electing  Representative*,"  by  U.  R.  DROOP,  Esq. 
The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  7.45  p.*. 

PRYSTAL   PALACE    COMPANY'S   SCHOOL  of 

,V.  GARDENING  and  PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE.  _ Principal- Mr.  EDWARD 
IILM.K.  U,v.  I.  Landscape  Gardening.  Chief  Instructor,  Mr.  Euward  MlLNER.  This 
-  :iuol  is  de-icned  to  afford  students  of  the  Art  of  Landscape  Gardcninc  an  opportunity  of 

<  iteriilg  the  profession  by  systematic  mastery  of  its  details,  acquired  from  practical  instruction. 
It  is  also  intended  tu  present  similar  tuition  to  gentlemen  who  are  likely  to  be  the  owners,  the 
■  insorvators,  or  the  managers  of  great  estates,  or  who  desire  to  cultivate  artistic  and  natural 
taste,  u  a  means  uf  enhancing  the  value  as  well  as  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  possession  of 
land.    A  further  purpose  of  the  Directors  is  to  utilize  the  exceptional  capabilities  of  the 

<  rystal  Palace  to  this,  end  undcrthe  most  favourable  conditions.  Div.  II.  Practical  Gardening 
i.  id  Floriculture.  Chief  Instructor.  Mr.  W.  (;.  Head.  This  Division  of  the  School  is  designed 

i  lor  the  educational  training  or  preparation  of  young  men  intending  to  be  Profciunal 
<iardeoen  or  Nurserymen  ;  (t,  For  the  tuition  by  Special  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  of 
v.udents  or  Amateurs  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Science  of  Botany  in  Gardening,  and 
i  urtieularly  Floriculture.  Students  will  be  received  from  May  1.  Full  Prospectus  in  the 
Office  of  the  School,  in  the  Library,  Byzantine  Court,  or  of  the  undersigned. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON, 
Superintendent  of  the  ScJiool  aj  Art,  Science,  and  Literature. 


UY'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. — The  SUMMER 

SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday,  Mav  2.  The  Hospital  contains  690  Beds,  and 
includes  Hiweial  departments  for  Diseases  of  the  Lye,  Ear,  BWu,  Sre.  Claques  arc  held  in  the 
Hospital  for  Students  preparing  fur  the  Exainf  nations  of  the  University  of  J>ondon,and  other 
Examining  Boards.  For  Proni>ectnn.  and  further  information  with  reference  to  Classes, 
Scholarships,  &c,  apply  to  the  Dkan,  Guy's  Hospital,  S.E. 

TTNIVERSITY    COLLEGE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

^    The  Town  Council  of  Nottingham  have  resolved  to  appoint  FOUR  PROFESSORS,  u 

follows  : 

ONE  PROFESSOR,  who  shall  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects—Classics, 

Literature,  History,  Political  Philosophy,  Moral  Science  ;  and 

THREE  PROFESSORS,  who  shall  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  following  subject*— 
Mathematics  (including  Theoretical  und  Applied  Mcdianics),  Physic*,  Chemistry,  Phyuolofy. 

Riology,  Geology. 

The  work  of  the  College  will  be  divided  into  Four  Departments,  whose  arrangement  will 
depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  subjects  undertaken  by  the  Professors  elected,  but  It  is  Jii tended 

that  the  three  .scientific  departments  shall  i-everally  eomprehend  : 
1.  Mathematics  and  Mechanics, 

y.  Chemistry, 

3.  Naturul  .Science, 

and  that  the  subject  of  Physics  hhall  be  placed  as  a  subject  of  principal  importance  In  one  or 
other  of  those  departments. 

Applicants  are  invited  to  specify  the  subjects  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake. 
Application*  for  the  above  appointments  to  be  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk.  Municipal  Offices, 
Notiingham/endorwed  "University  Collet'e."  on  or  before  the  7th  day  of  May  next.  Par- 
ticular* of  ■alorleii  duties,  and  conditions  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

Candidates  arc  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  canvassing. 

SAM.  GEO.  JOHNSON,  Town  CUrk. 

Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham.  March  22,  18*1. 

rPIIE  Council  of  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  intend  to  appoint  a 

PRINCIPAL,  who  shall  also  be  Professor  cither  in  the  Literary  or  In  the  Mechanical 

Department  of  the  College. 
These  Department*  will  comprehend  respectively  the  following  subjects  : 

1.  Classics,  Hiritorv,  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Moral  Science. 

2.  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Engineering,  Geology,  Physics. 

Applicants  arc  requested  to  state  in  which  of  these  Departments  they  would  be  prepared  t» 
act  as  Professor,  and  which  of  the  Subjects  in  that  Department  they  would  be  prepared  to 
undertake. 

The  Salary  of  the  said  Principal  will  be  H00  per  annum,  with  Half  the  Fees  of  bis  own 

Classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in  event  of  suitable  candidates  presenting 

themselves. 

Candidates  arc  requested  to  give  full  particulars  concerning  age,  experience,  and  any 
Academical  distinctions  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any  other  ii.tbrniatiun  likely  1o 
affect  the  decision  of  the  Council.  The  names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references  may  be 
made  should  be  given,  but  no  testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April  next,  to 

ENSOR  DRURY,  Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  March  24,  I'M. 

WARDENSHIP,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  GLENALMOND, 

*  »  PERTHSHIRE. 

The  BISHOPS  of  the  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  in  SCOTLAND  desire  to  receive  appli. 
cations,  with  Testimonials,  from  CLEltGYMtN  in  Priest's  orders  fur  the  above  orticc.  vacant 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  \V.  PERCY  UonlNSO.N,  D.D. 

Full  information  us  to  Duties,  Emolument.  &C-.  may  he  had  from  the  SECRETARY,  No.  10, 
Bloekfrian  Street,  Perth,  to  whom  also  all  applications  arc  to  be  sent  not  later  than  April  S3. 
Perth,  April  2,  1SM1   ■ 

T?OYAL  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

-■-  *  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 

The  R.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  MX)  Acres. 

Chairman  of  Committee  cf  Ma  nana.,  nit— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 

For  Prospectus  ot  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  ic,  apply  to* 
the  Principal.   ■ 

"RADLEY  COLLEGE  SOTOLARSHIPS.— There  will  be  an 

-■-  *  ELECTION  to  TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS  in  .lunc  next :  Sewell  Scholarship,  value  £M, 
during  stay  at  the  School,  and  a  Junior  Scholarship,  value  £40,  for  four  years,  to  which  an 

Exhibition  of  £20  may  be  added. 

Roys  must  have  been  under  14  on  January  1.  1881.  Examination  begins  June  Vj.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Radley  College.  Abingdon.   1 

CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS.'] 

Eight  X10;  Four  £20.   Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  Secretary.  ] 

The  College,  Cheltenham.  ■ 

PLIFTON    COLLEGE    CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

^  and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— NINE  or  more  open  to  Competition  j 
at  Midsummer  1881.  value  from  £*2.r>  to  £o0  a  year,  which  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 

to  £90  a  year  in  casts  of  Scholars  who  require  it  Further  particulars  from  the  li£AD-MA&TEB. 

or  SECRETARY,  the  College,  Clifton.  Bristol.   \t 

^OSSALL  SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— j 

^  Twelve  to  be  competed  for,  June  28.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School  Fees)  to 
£1*0.  Ages  under  14}  and  16J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Rossall  or  Oxford,  as  preferred, 
in  Classics  or  Mathematics. —Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Mastkie,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood.^ 

D~0     V     E     rT~     ~C     6~L  L 
PresK/cn(-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  have  recently  been  completed.  Each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  year. 
Tuition  from  "la  to  18  Guineas.   Bonrd.  £16  Gs. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  W.  BELL,  M.A.,  the  nead-Maetcr,  or  W.  KNOCKER,  Esq., 

the  Honorary  Secretary. 

BATH. — Senior  and  Junior 

ded  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  The 

uturday,  April  30.— Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to 
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SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE, 

Departments.    The  Senior  Department  is  divi 
SUMMER  TERM  commences  " 
the  Hkad-Mastku. 


TSLE  of  WIGHT   PROPRIETARY   COLLEGE,  RYDE. 

-*-  llmd-llastcr- The  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE.  M.  A..  New  College,  Oxford. 
ylssis(aii(-J/as(trs_R.  WEin.  M.A..  Trinity  College.  Cambridge  ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  ClIESHIOS, 
B.A.,  St.  Catherine's  College.  Cambridge. 
ilntlern  Side—  IlAitOLD  R.  Browse,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Most  healthv  situation.  Swimming  and  Gymnastics  taught.  Racquet  and  Fives  Courts. 
Boarders  received  by  the  Hcad-Marter  and  by  Mr.  R.  Weiu. 
SUMMER  TERM  "commences  April  29. 

For  terms  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  Isle  of  Wight  College,  Rydc,  or  to  the  Secretary. 

Tukvoh  K.  Owen,  Esq..  The  Cottage,  Melville  Street.  Ryde.  

QT.  EDMUND'S   COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  — A  HIGH-« 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  Is  upom 
definite  Church  principles.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  arc  specially  prepared.   Terms.  £76  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any* 

further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden.  Rev.  G-  II  BouitNK,  D.C.L. 

TLANDAFF      CATHEDRAL      S CHOOL 

J— *    Visitor— Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAUGHAN,  D.D.   Preparation  for  Eton,  Harrow,  Ac,  and 

Public  Examinations.   Term  begins  May  13.   Address  Rev.  the  Master. 


A  BLNGDON    SCHOOL,   Berks    (Six  miles  from  Oxford).— 

This  old  Foundation  ilWi  has  complete  new  buildings  in  fine  position.   University  and 

otber  Scholarships.— Apply  to  Rev.  E.  SOiMERs  Head-Master.  

STRATFORIMDN^AVON.— TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOlT 
The  Warden.  RICHARD  F.  CURRY.  M.A..  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 

Masters.  Special  attention  paid  to  Modern  Languages.  Classical  and  Modern  Sides.  Junior 
Department  for  Young  Boys.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities.  Large  Playing  Fields,  Gym- 
nasium, Fives  Courts,  sec.  Terms,  50  and  CO  Guineas.   Apply  to  the  AVabdkx.  

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations.  

FOLKESTONE.  —  Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 
assisted  bv  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
iversitics,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  V  acancies. 


PREPARATION  for    SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  and 
COOPER'S  HILL  Individual  Tuition.  Special  attention  paid  to  the  speaking  of 

Modern  Languazcs  For  terms,  address  Mr.  E.  Vidal,  Roseville,  Paragon  Grove,  SurbitOD. 

Surrey. 
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THE  LAND  BILL. 

FEW  candid  inquirers  will  presume,  after  a  week's 
study  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  to  assert  that  they 
thoroughly  understand  it.  The  prominence  which  is  given 
to  the  right  of  selling  the  tenant's  interest  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fraraers  of  the  Bill,  or  perhaps  its  single  author, 
(appreciated  but  imperfectly  the  economic  tendencies  of 
the  scheme.    Mr.  Gladstone  was  misled  into  the  use  of  a 
fallacious  argument  by  a  hasty  suggestion  of  the  Attohney- 
General.    It  required  no  Woodfall  descending  the  steps 
of  a  law  bookcase  to  confirm  the  proposition  that  lease- 
bold  interests,  for  however  short  a  term,  are  assignable  by 
;he  ordinary  law.    In  default  of  a  stipulation  to  the  con- 
:rary  in  his  lease  or  agreement,  every  tenant  for  a  year 
nay  sell  the  remainder  of  his  term,  but  he  acquires  no 
daim  to  the  goodwill  of  his  holding,  and  the  landlord 
nay  recover  possession  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
notice.     The  purchaser  of  Irish  tenant-right  will  either 
■ctain  the  land  for  fifteen  years  after  the  expiration  of  the 
surrent  tenancy,  or  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  dis. 
urbance.    The  vendor  will,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
>rotcstations  eleven  years  ago,  have  acquired  a  share  of 
he  inheritance,  which  he  may  afterwards  transmit  to  his 
ssignee.    In  some  cases  the  price  will  be  equal  to  ten  or 
:ven  fifteen  years'  purchase  of  the  fee  simple ;  and,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  himself  cannot  create  an  estate  out  of  nothing, 
he  whole  amount  which  may  be  6old  will,  where  the 
Jlster  custom  has  not  previously  prevailed,  have  been 
arved  out  of  the  property  of  the  landlord.    It  is  evident 
hat  the  value  of  the  tenant-right  will  vary  inversely 
nth  tho  rent.    A  holding  under  a  liberal  landlord  may 
e  reasonably  worth  a  considerable  sum.     It  may  be 
dmitted  that  tho  owner  is  not  robbed  of  the  balanco 
ecause    ho    would   not   havo   exacted   tho   full  rent 
ither  from   the  actual  occupier  or  from  a  successor ; 
at  ho  had  tho  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  tenants 
ad  a  beneficial  interest  in  their  farms,  dependent  to  a 
jrtain  extent  on  their  good  conduct  and  on  their  ability 
>  cultivate  the  land  properly.    The  indefinite  right  of 
wncrship  is  to  be  commuted  into  a  saleablo  commodity 
ratuitously  vested,  not  in  the  landlord,  but  in  a  stranger. 
Not  only  Land  League  orators,  but  more  plausible 
leorists  on  Irish  land  tenure,  have  habitually  complained 
*  rack-rents,  or,  in  other  words,  of  huge  and  excessivo 
Iiarges  imposed  on  tho  occupier  of  the  soil.    It  is  ad- 
jittcd  that  on  tho  majority  of  estates,  and  especially  on 
lie  largest  properties,  the  rent  fall.'  far  short  of  the  amount 
Which  might  havo  been  exacted;  but  many  cases  remain 
whieh  the  owner  has  probably  in  fixing  tho  rent  taken 
[vantage  of  tho  necessities  of  tho  tenant.    Mr.  Olad- 
0.ne'8   free  salo   will    subject   nearly   tho  wholo  land 
tho  country  to  a  rack-rent,  or,  in  other  words,  to  tlio 
.ymcnt  of  its  full  annual  value.  The  purchaser  of  tenant- 
ed, will  have  to  pay  tho  rent,  which  may  perhaps  bo 
oderate,  and  also  tho  interest  of  tho  pureha  ic-mnney, 
lich  will  bo  at  least  equal  to  the  margin  between  tde 
nt  and  tho  full   annual   value.     The  operation  of  the 
wer  of  free  salo  on  tenants  who  have  not  exercised  their 
ivilego  has  already  been  illustrated  by  a  well  known 
suit  of  tho  Act  of  1870.    Tho  transfer  of  property,  with 
without,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  calmly  observed,  the  oon> 
iousness  of  tho  legislator,  gavo  tho  occupier  possession 
a  mar ke table,  security  on  which  loans  could  bo  raised, 
ist  sums  havo  consequently  been  borrowed  at  usurious 


interest  from  local  money-lenders,  whose  annual  claims 
are  now  added  to  those  of  the  landlords.  A  loan  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  is  not  necessarily  a  loss  ; 
but,  when  money  is  borrowed  at  seven,  eight,  or  ten  per 
cent.,  the  debtor  is  necessarily  impoverished.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  when  tenant-right  is  gratuitously  con- 
ferred on  every  occupier,  a  large  portion  of  the  value  will 
soon  be  pledged  to  usurers.  It  cannot  be  denied  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  recipients  of  the  boon  will  be  enriched 
by  the  acquisition  of  sixty  or  eighty  millions  which  now 
belong  to  the  landlords ;  but  the  ultimate  gain  to  the 
tenants  will,  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  given,  fall 
far  short  of  the  losses  suffered  by  the  victims  of  spoliation. 

The  fixity  of  tenure  which  is  indirectly  created  by  the 
Bill  will  be  subject  to  one  nominal  limitation.    Eviction  is 
still  to  be  the  remedy  for  non-payment  of  rent,  after  tho 
amount  due  to  the  landlord  has  been  abridged  at  the 
discretion  of  the   Court   which    has  to    supply  the 
deficiencies  of  legislation.     It  might  bo  supposed  from 
a  perusal  of  the  Bill  that,  when  rents  had  once  been 
adjusted    to    an  arbitrary    standard,   there  would  be 
no    further   difficulty  in  recovering  a  just   and  un- 
disputed  debt.     Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  in 
framing  the  measure  havo  reckoned  without  the  Land 
League,  and  have  forgotten  tho  snccessful  intimidation 
with  which  they  have  lately  had  to  deal.    There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  new  rent  will  be  more  sacred  than 
the  old  ;  and  tho  agitators  candidly  give  tho  Government 
warning  that  their  hostility  has  not  been  bought  off  by  con- 
cession. Mr.  Pauxell,  turning,  after  the  manner  of  dema- 
gogues, a  not  improbable  conjecture  into  a  positive  asser- 
tion,   informs   an   excited   mob   that  tho  comparative 
liberality,  which  he  acknowledges  as  characteristic  of  tho 
Bill,  is  wholly  duo  to  the  obstruction  which  was  offered  to 
tho  measure  for  protecting   life  and  property  by  him- 
self and  his  colleagues.      Tho  historical  or  apocryphal 
scries  of  twenty-two  successive  drafts  corresponded  to  as 
many  acts  of  submission  to  tho  dictates  of  tho  Land 
League.    In  February  tho  occupier  would,  according  to 
Mr.  Pa  KNELT,,  havo  abstracted  from  his  landlord  a  mcro 
fraction  of  tho  estate.     In  April  ho  has,  thanks  to  tho 
Paunllls,  tho  BidQABS,  and  tho  MoCakthyh,  established  a 
claim  to  sixty  or  eighty  millions,  which  may,  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  tho  process,  be  greatly  increased  hereafter.     I  t  is 
unnecessary  to  inquiro  whether  thcro  is  any  kind  of 
fonndat  ion  for  statements  whicli  are  at  least  largely  ex- 
aggerated.   The  OK) vision!  of  tho  Bill  aro  somewhat  less 
outrageous  than  the  conclusions  of  the  BlffBOBOUGH  Com- 
mission, which  wore  probably  framed  without  refcrenco  to 
Parliamentary  obstruction.      Mr.    PlBMXLIi'fl  threats  aro 
more  worthy  of  consideration  than  his  complacent  bluster. 
He    announces  as    a  supplement  t  >  tho  comparatively 
modest  proposals  of  tho  Government  tho  intention  of 
forcibly  expropriating  those   whom  ho   chooses  to  call 
bad  landlords.      If  his  words  nro  to  bo  literally  inter- 
preted, it  might  bo   supposed  that  a  direct  invitation 
to  the  populace  to  robbery  and  violence  was  ono  of  tho 
crimes  against,  which  tho  Protection  Act  WM  directed; 
but  Mr.   PUWILL  is  perhaps  too  fortnidablo   a  person 
to  bo  molested  by  a  Liberal  Government.    At  tho  insti- 
gation of  himself  ami  his  fellows,  largo  numbers  of  land- 
owners have  been  plundered  and  threatened  ;  arid  he  now 
seems  to  profesH  a  determination  to  continue  the  reign  of 
anarchy,  and  tho  process  of  spoliation,  when  so-called  fair 
rents  have  boon  assessed  by  tho  tribunals  to  bo  con- 
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stitnted  by  the  Bill.  If  there  were  any  advantage  in 
areninir  with  the  enemies  of  society,  it,  might  be  asked 
how,  after  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Act,  one  landlord 
can  be  better  than  another.  The  whole  body  will  be  re- 
dnccd  to  the  condition  of  annuitants  or  incumbrancers 
with  scarcely  any  power  of  exercising  influence  on  the 
prosperity  of  their  tenants.  By  the  term  bad  landlords 
Mr  Paenell  means  to  designate  all  persons  entitled  to 
the  receipt  of  rent.  While  he  announces  that,  in  punish- 
ment of  their  assumed  guilt  they  arc  to  be  forcibly  ex- 
propriated, ho  furnishes  an  instructive  comment  on  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  which  make  payment  of  rent  a  condition 
of  tenure.  If  force  only  means  legislative  compulsion,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  expropriated 
owners  are  to  receive  compensation.  _  _ 

The  litigation  which  will,  under  the  provisions  ot  the 
Bill,  be  inevitable  and  universal,  may  perhaps  be  necessary, 
on  the  fundamental  assumption  that  the  ownership  and 
occupation  of  land  are  no  longer  to  be  regulated  by  con- 
tract.   If  the  parties  concerned  are  to  be  superseded  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own  affairs,  some  kind  of  judicial 
tribunal  must  be  substituted.    In  the  present  case  it  may 
be  admitted  that  the  landlords  or  their  representatives 
had,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  for  the  most 
part  assented  to  the  theory  of  arbitration.     The  clause 
which  provides  for  the  deduction  from  the  rent  of  the 
tenants'    contingent    right    to    compensation    for  dis- 
turbance seems   so  extravagantly  unjust,  that  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  misunderstood.     The  vastness  of  the 
task  which  will  be  imposed  on  the  Land  Commission 
and  the  auxiliary  Courts  has  perhaps  not  been  lully 
appreciated.    Some  of  the  problems  which  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  are  wholly  insoluble  ;  but  pro- 
bably it  will  not  become  necessary  to  examine  whether  a 
landlord  is  justified  in  rejecting  as  a  tenant  the  assignee 
of  a  former  occupier  on  the  ground  of  bad  character.  In 
those  instances  in  which  the  defect  of  character  consists  in 
notorious  perpetration  of  murder,  the  prudent  landlord 
will,  for  obvious  reasons,  decline  to  raise  the  objection. 
In  the  ordinary  case  of  fixing  the  rent,  the  County  Court 
of  the  Commission  will  soon  fall  into  grooves  which  may 
or  may  not  coincide  with  rules  deduced  from  sound  prin- 
ciple    In  all  cases  in  which  judicial  functions  are  exer- 
cised  outside  the  range  of  positive  law,  the  fortunes 
of   litigants    are    regulated  by   "the  length    of  the 
"indie's  foot."     It  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mission, which  need  include  but  one  actual  or  former 
jndge,  to  increase  or   diminish  by  an  indefinitely  large 
percentage  the  remnant  of  property  which  is  left  by  the 
Bill  to  Irish  landowners.    The  Commissioners  will  pro- 
bably be  suspected,  either  by  their  own  social  equals  or  by 
the  disaffected  peasantry,  of  partiality  and  injustice.  It 
will  be  well  if  they  add  extraordinary  courage  and  inde- 
pendence to  superhuman  sagacity. 


THE  SUBMISSION  OF  THE  TEKKES. 


THE  supposed  delight  of  saying  "  I  told  you  so  1  is 
limited  to  very  small  minds,  and  we  do  not  profess 
the  slightest  pleasure  at  learning  that  the  value  of  Sir 
Charles  Dilke's  statements  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  new 
Czut  towards  Central  Asia  was  correctly  appraised  in  these 
columns      Lord  Hartington's  saving  caution  sufficiently 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  that  statement  the  night 
after  it  was  made,  and  when  it  had  served  its  turn.  Ihere 
is  a  well-known  weapon,  called  a  trado  musket,  which  is, 
we  believe,  still  manufactured  by  the  constituents  of  Mr. 
Ch IMBEWiAIS  in  considerable  numbers.    The  object  of  this 
weapon  is  not  to  go  off  with  safety  to  the  bearer  but  to 
be  sold  ;  and,  when  it  has  been  sold,  the  responsibility  of 
the  maker  and  seller  for  it  is  held  to  have  entirely  ceased. 
It  has  fulfilled  the  law  of  its  being,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
In  the  same  way,  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  statement,  made, 
it  is  believed,  on  the  authority  of  the  German  Foreign 
Office,  that  Alexander  III.  had  recalled  General  Skobe- 
leff,  and  had  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  which  General 
Skobeleff  had  been  conducting,  had  a  very  definite  object 
—that  is  to  say,  the  frustration  of  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  the  Government  and  the  confirmation  of  its 
supporters.    We  do  not  in  the  least  suspect  Sir  Charles 
of  inventing  it  or  of  asking  the  obliging  German  authority 
for  it.     It  was  sufficient  that  it  lay  in  his  way,  and  he 
used  it  with  judgment  and  effect.    Nor  need  we  concern 
ourselves  about  the  quarrel  which  the  very  remarkable 


sequel  of  this  incident  has  caused  between  the  chief  morn, 
ino-  and  the  chief  evening  organ  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government.  The  Daily  News  is  unquestionably  justified 
in  the  interpretation  it  puts  upon  General  Skobelefk's  de- 
spatches. The  exact  itinerary  and  whereabouts  of  that 
officer  during  last  week  are  points  of  not  the  very  slightest 
importance.  The  simple  fact  which  is  of  importance  is 
that,  whereas  ho  was  said  to  bo  recalled  more  than  three 
weeks  ago,  he  has  not  been  recalled  at  all,  and  that 
whereas  °  it  was  announced  that  a  stop  was  to  be 
put  to  the  operations  in  Central  Asia,  those  operations 
have  been  allowed  to  mature  in  the  complete  submission 
and  subjugation  of  the  Turkomans  of  the  Akhal  Tekke 
district.  This  is  certainly  putting  a  stop  to  operations 
after  a  fashion  ;  but  it  is  the  fashion  of  a  man  who,  kneel- 
ing on  his  victim  and  promising  to  stop  his  operations, 
should  give  the  final  squeeze,  and  then,  getting  up,  placidly 
announce  that  those  operations  were  concluded. 

There  is,  therefore,  absolutely  no  room  for  controversy 
as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  state- 
ment by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  is  concerned.  The  Candahar 
division,  quite  innocently  no  doubt,  was  as  much  ob- 
tained by  false  pretences  as  the  surrender  of  Potchefstroom, 
or  rather  much  more  so  ;  for  Commandant  Cronje  simply 
withheld  the  truth,  while  the  informant  of  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's    informant  volunteered    falsehood.      There  is 
nothing  in  this,  as  we  have  said,  in  the  least  calcu- 
lated to  surprise  either  those  who  know  the  antecedents 
of  the  question  or  those  who  know  its  present  state.  The 
actual  annexation  of  the  country  up  to  Annau  is  indeed 
not  announced,  though  it  is  implied ;  but  if  it  does  not  follow, 
it  would   be,  to  say  the  least,  surprising.     That  the 
Russian  Government  should,  merely  out  of  affection  for 
the  beaux  yeux  of  the  English  Government,  surrender  a 
hardly  won,  a  long  desired,  and,  in  very  obvious  contin- 
gencies, a  most  valuable  possession,  would  be  one  of  those 
"  rnao-nificent "  acts  of  which  the  benighted  foreigner  has 
not  hitherto  realized  the  wisdom,  though  he  doubtless 
admires  them  very  much  when  they  are  committed  by 
others.    If  Alexander  III.  commits  it,  he  may  be  more 
than  forgiven  for  the  somewhat  awkward  use  which  he 
seems  to  have  permitted  to  be  made  of  his  name  to  suit 
the  purposes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke's  statement  must  have  reached  St.  Petersburg 
by  telegraph  early  in  the   evening,  and  there  would 
have  been  almost  time  for  it  to  be  contradicted  before  the 
House  rose,  while  there  would  have  been  much  more  than 
time  for  a  contradiction  to  have  been  made  at  the  opening 
of  the  second  night  of  the  debate.    This,  however,  would 
have  been  equivalent  to  taking  the  trade  musket  back—a 
thino-  which  the  true  dealer  never  thinks  of  doing.  He 
may°out  of  the  abundance  of  his  uprightness,  caution  the 
poor  savage  (just  as  Lord  Hartington  did)  that  the  gun 
is  not  exactly  London  proof;  but  this  is  more  than  enough, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  fairly  expected.    It  is 
perfectly  possible  for  the  savage,  as  for  the  English  mem- 
bcr  of  Parliament,  to  protect  himself  by  a  slight  inquiry 
into  facts,  and  if  both  prefer  to  accept  the  facts  without 
inquiry,  they  must  take  the  consequences.    On  the  last 
nio-ht  of  the  Session  Mr.  Gladstone  announced,  with  a 
proud  jocularity,  his  opinion  that  honourable  members 
opposite  him  "  must  have  had  enough  "  on  the  occasion 
ot  the  Afghan  debate.    In  this  particular  little  incident  it 
mi^ht  seem  to  a  casual  observer  that,  not  merely  Mr. 
Gladstone's  opponents,  but  his  supporters,  had  rather 
more  than  enough,  at  least  in  the  way  of  worthless 
assurances.  , 

As  however,  a  Central  Asian  darkness— the  phrase 
mav  perhaps  be  suggested  as  a  useful  variation  on  the 
hackneyed  connexion  of  darkness  with  Egypt— seems  to 
rest  on  not  a  few  of  the  advisers  of  the  public  as  to  what, 
actually  has  happened,  it  may  be  well  once  more,  and  in  a 
very  few  words,  to  point  out  what  General  Skobeleff  » 
announcement  that  his  operations  are  ended  really  means- 
To  the  Times  this  announcement  means  the  "abatemen 
"  of  anxiety,"  if  it  be  not  a  possible  subject  for  actual 
"  rejoicing."  Unfortunately,  the-  reasons  for  this  are 
eiven.  So  long,  it  Lseems,  as  operations  went  on,  it  wa. 
possible  to  believe  that  an  advance  on  Merv,  and  a  con 
sequent  menace  to  Herat,  was  intended.  Now  tna 
operations  have  ceased,  the  fear  of  such  a  menace  is 
of  course,  removed.  The  writer  apparently  does  no 
know  that  it  is  no  more  necessary  for  a  Russian  genera 
holding  what  the  Russians  hold,  and  desirous  of  goni 
to  Herat,  to  go  to  Merv,  than  it  would  be  necessarl 
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for  a  French  general  holding  Antwerp,  and  desirous  of 
going  to  London,  to  go  to  Brest.    The  submission  of  the 
Akhal  Tekkes,  if  it  is  attended  by  actual  occupation  of  their 
■whole  country,  brings  the  Russians  within  a  march  or  two 
of  the  river  on  which  Herat  stands,  and  (which  is  more 
important)  to  the  border  of  a  fertile  frontier  district  of 
Persia,  through  which  the  road  to  Herat  by  Sarakhs  is 
•easy,  well  watered,  well  provisioned,  and  totally  free  from 
any  likelihood  of  resistance  by  independent  tribes.  If— 
which  is  in  the  last  degree  improbable — such  actual  occu- 
pation   does    not    take    place,   the     submission  still 
converts  the  warlike  nation  which  has  so  long  barred  the 
Caspian  road  to  India  into  friends  and  dependents  of 
Russia.    It  is  open  to  any  one,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
threatening  of  Herat  is  a  matter  of  no  importance  to 
England ;  it  is  open  to  no  one  to  say  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  General  Skobeleff's  operations  does  away  with 
all  menace  to  Herat.     General  Skobeleff  has  ceased 
operating  simply  because  his  work  in  this  direction  is 
•done.    The  other  claw  of  the  vice  which  Paskiewitch's 
-conquests  fixed  half  a  century  ago  on  the  North-West 
of  Persia  is  now  firmly  gripping  the  North-East.  The 
Turkoman  steppes   are  bridged ;  the  Turkoman  spirit 
broken.     It  is  trne  that  the  Russians   have   not  yet 
gone  to  Merv,  but  as  everybody  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  knows,  and  as  not  one  in 
ten  of  the  persons  who  write  about  that  subject  seems 
to  know,  in  order  to  go  to  Herat  they  have  no  need 
to  go  there.    Merv  is  on  the  road  to  Herat  from  Khiva 
and  the  North,  it  is  not  on  the  road  to  it  from  Tchikislar 
and  the  West.    If  somebody  -would  succeed  in  convincing 
our  modern  Dukes  of  Newcastle  of  the  fact  that  Cape 
Breton  is  an  island,  he  would  do  a  very  good  deed.  We 
almost  despair  of  performing  the  feat,  but  it  is  at  least 
worth  while  once  more  to  attempt  it.    There  is  no  need 
here  to  discuss  the  endless  questions  of  Russian  designs  on 
India,  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  those  designs,  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  place  or  that  place  as  a  bulwark.  The  designs 
of  Russia  may  be  as  virtuous  as  the  statements  she  permits 
to  be  made  about  her  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  are  inaccurate  ; 
it  may  be  physically  impossible  for  her  to  cross  Afghan- 
istan ;  the  Indus  may  be  the  natural  and  impregnable  fosse 
of  the  peninsula.    Let  it  all  be  so  for  the  present.    But  at 
least  do  not  let  ns  be  told,  because  General  Skobeleff 
says  hi3  operations  are  at  an  end,  that  the  Russians 
are  not  within  striking   distance   of  Herat;  because 
he  is  not  going  to  Merv,  that  he  is  nowhere  near  Afghan- 
istan. The  exact  contrary  is  the  case.  Unless  the  Russians 
relinquish  the  entire  Akhal  Tekke  oasis,  of  which,  as  it 
.appears,  they  have  accepted  the  submission  ;  unless  the 
Ichiefs  who  have  just  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Emperor  are 
[released  from  that  allegiance ;  everything  of  importance 
that  they  set  out  to  gain  in  this  quarter  when  they  dreaded 
par  attack  in  Europe  has  been  gained  by  them,  and  every 
teal  obstacle  which  barred  their  course  to  Herat  has  been 
removed. 


THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

A  T  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  his  Administration  Mr. 
LX.  Gladstone  may  conaole  himself  for  some  disappoint- 
ments by  observing  that  his  majority  in  the  Houso  of 
Jommons,  and  perhaps  in  the  constituencies,  is  still  un- 
mpaired.  During  the  present  Session  ho  has  scarcely 
oond  it  necessary  to  make  any  demand  on  tho  fidelity  of 
lie  followers.  Almost  all  of  them  voted  for  tlio  Govern, 
ncnt  through  tho  long  and  tiresome  straggle  with  tho 
mot  of  abstractive  Irish  members  ;  and  a  little  section 
vhich  objected  to  any  measure  for  enforcing  tlio  law  in 
rcland did  the  Minister  the  service  of  retaining  within 
lis  political  connexion  the  extreme  democratic  faction  out 
f  doors.  In  tho  contests  to  which  tho  Government 
?  pledged  tho  late  sccedcrs  will  bo  tho  most  zealous 
dherents  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  The  representatives  of 
ho  landless  classes  will  eagerly  concur  in  proposals 
or  limiting  tlx;  freedom  of  disposal  of  real  property, 
nd  for  increasing  tho  tax  on  successions.  The  name 
BSSnberfl  will  unanimously  approve  the  extension  of 
louschold  suffrage  to  counties,  in  the  well-founded  eon- 
denco  that  tho  new-corners  will  swell  tho  ranks  of 
omocratic  agitation.  .Many  Liberal  members  probably 
egard  with  unqualified  dislike  the  tanks  which  neverthc- 
'«s  await  them  ;  but  they  fear  their  constituents;  and 
here  has  hitherto  been  no  occasion  for  a  schism.  Since 


the  meeting  of  Parliament  there  has  been  but  one  strict 
party  division;  and  the  issue  on  which  it  was  taken 
offered  no  temptation  to  a  breach  of  discipline. 
But  few  members  could  affect  to  hold  independent 
opinions  on  the  retention  of  Candahar ;  and  it  was 
easy  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  a  decision  on 
Lord  Hartington  and  his  colleagues.  In  questions 
of  military  expediency,  or  of  Indian  policy,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  the  Government.  It  is  possible 
that  the  minority  may  not  have  regarded  with  unmixed 
regret  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  defeated.  Accord- 
ingly, both  parties  stood  by  their  colours,  with  the  result 
of  showing  that  the  balance  of  power  has  not  materially 
shifted  since  the  general  election. 

That  a  disruption  of  the  Liberal  party  impends  in  the 
not  distant  future  is  nevertheless  almost  too  certain  to  be 
announced  as  a  conjecture.    No  judicious  supporter  of 
existing  institutions  will  desire  to  precipitate  an  almost 
inevitable  secession.    The  party  which  may  conveniently 
be  designated  by  the  almost  obsolete  name  of  Whig 
has  done  great  service  to  the  country  both  in  the  pro- 
motion of  beneficial  changes  and  in  the  restraint  which  it 
has  long  imposed  on  the  zeal  of  more  hasty  reformers.  It 
is  a  still  greater  merit  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  that  they 
have  prevented  the  dangerous  coincidence  of  political 
party  lines  with  social  divisions.    The  Liberal  magnate 
renders  the  same  service  to  the  public  good  at  one  end  of 
the  scale  which  is  supposed  by  those  who  believe  in  his 
existence  to  be  performed  at  the  other  extremity  by  the 
Conservative  working-man.    The  Whigs  were  the  natural 
leaders   of  the  great  body  of  moderate  Liberals  who 
considered  constitutional  and  legislative  improvements 
as  expedient,  both  on  account  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion  and   as   the   best   security   against  revolutionary 
measures.    As  long  as  political  contests  turned  on  the 
removal  of  restrictions  and  on  the  gradual  and  limited 
increase    of    popular    power,    there   was   room  for  a 
party  of  Whigs  or  of  moderate  Liberals.    When  property 
is  threatened,  aud  when  the  absolute  supremacy  of  num- 
bers is  likely  to  be  established,  it  becomes  every  day  more 
difficult  for  the  best  section  of  the  Liberal  party  to  share 
in  the  movement.    Tho  most  remarkable  indication  of  the 
uneasiness  felt  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  moderate  supporters 
was  to  be  found  in  the  division  of  the  House  of  Lords 
on  last  year's  Disturbance  Bill.     The  measure,  though  it 
was  zealously  pressed  by  the  Government,  would  have 
been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  Liberals,  if  the  Conserva- 
tives had  abstained  from  voting.      Two  of  the  most 
eminent  supporters  of  the  Bill,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and 
Lord  Derijy,  delivered  powerful  arguments  against  its  prin- 
ciple, while  they  justified  or  excused  their  votes  in  its  favour 
by  reasons  of  immediate  and  temporary  convenience.  Both  of 
them  may,  perhaps  unconsciously,  have  been  influenced  by 
political  motives.    Lord  Derby  was  probably  unwilling  to 
vote  on  the  first  opportunity  against  the  party  to  which  he 
had  openly,  if  not  ostentatiously,  proclaimed  his  adhesion 
at  the  general  election.    Tho  Duke  of  Argyll  might  well 
be  excused  if  ho  placed  some  strain  on  his  convictions  for 
the  purposo  of  avoiding  or  postponing  his  separation  from 
his  colleagues  and  his  leader. 

Tho  painful  sacrifico  of  personal  feeling  and  of  political 
prospects  can  now  bo  no  longer  deferred.  A  sincoro  be- 
liever in  economic  science,  or  rather  in  its  fundamental 
assumption,  has  found  it  impossible  to  support  a,  measure 
which,  as  ho  said,  places  ownership  in  commission  or 
abeyance.  Tho  objection  was,  he  added,  fundamental  in 
its  character,  and  it  affects  more  or  less  directly  several 
of  the  leading  proposals  of  tho  Government.  Although 
th«  Irish  Land  Bill,  like  tho  less  violent  measure  of  1870, 
is  justified  on  tho  ground  of  exceptional  circumstances, 
Radical  politicians  loudly  declare  that  tho  same  principle 
is  to  be  applied  to  Knglund  and  Scotland.  It  may  be  added 
that  other  kinds  of  property  aro  seriously  threatened. 
Several  witnesses  bel'oro  the  Committee  on  railway  rales 

have  boldly  expressed  i  he  opinion  that  tho  Parliamentary 

tariffaof  Railway  CompunicHonght  f0  be  summarily  reduced'. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  only  the  first  of  many  who  will 
drop  out,   (.f  the  ranks  of  the  party  during  .„.,.,. |,.. 

rated    progress   of  innovation.    Of  nil  Mr.  Gu&ITOXl'l 

followers,  the  Duko  of  Ai.ovi.l  has  boon  perhaps  the  1  it 

cordial  and  most  faithful.  In  Lord  Palmliimon'  dayH,  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Gladstones  influence  in  the  Cabinet 
bad  little  proportion  to  tho  weight  which  In-  .'drcidy 
possessed  in  tho  J  louse  of  Commons  and  tho  country,  lu 
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his  frequent  differences  with  his  colleagues,  he  was  believed  j 
to  have  no  supporter  but  tho  Duke  of  AbQTLL.  At  a  later 
period  tho  Duke  concurred  without  any  public  display  of 
reluctance  in  tho  sweeping  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
first  Administration,  including  the  Irish  Land  Bill  of 
1870.  The  impetuous  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  has 
cause  for  serious  reflection  in  a  separation  which  is  un- 
doubtedly painful  to  both. 

Hnth  he  so  long  held  on  with  me  untired, 

And  doth  he  now  take  breath  ? 

The  remaining  members  of  tho  Cabinet  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  anomalies  which  some  of  them  cannot 
but  fully  recognize  must  be  overlooked  under  the  pressure 
of  urgent  necessity.  If  tho  Land  Bill  passes  without 
material  change,  tho  theories  which  it  involves  will  soon 
find  fresh  application. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Carlingford  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  Cabinet  is  natural  and  judicious.  No  member  of 
the  Government  will  bo  better  qualified  to  aid  in  the 
Ministerial  deliberations  which  will  coincide  with  the 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  probably  Lord 
Carlingford  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  House  of 
Lords  debates.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  the  con- 
duct of  the  measure  will  probably  be  entrusted,  will  be  the 
better  able  to  conciliate  the  peers  because  he  will  sym- 
pathize with  many  of  their  scruples  and  objections.  Lord 
Carlingford,  who  knows  Ireland  better,  belonging  himself 
to  a  family  of  landowners,  will  command  attention  when  he 
explains  the  reasons  which  induce  many  members  of  his 
own  class  to  welcome  almost  any  settlement  of  a  dangerous 
controversy.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  has  perhaps  been 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  something  for  the  landowners 
as  well  as  by  anxiety  to  satisfy  popular  demands.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  resigned  because  he  thought  suppression 
of  freedom  of  contract  injurious  both  to  landlord  and 
tenant.  Lord  Carlingford  accepts  office  in  the  persuasion 
that  an  arbitrary  compromise  is  better  than  a  continuance 
of  agrarian  agitation.  As  it  was  said  of  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  nobody  can  be  proud  of  the  settlement,  but  some 
may  perhaps  be  glad.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
Liberal  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  follow 
the  example  of  tho  Duke  of  Argyll  by  dissenting  from 
the  Land  Bill.  As  long  as  it  is  the  subject  of  debate 
the  majority  will  be  unbroken,  though  some  members 
of  the  petty  faction  which  opposed  the  Protection 
Bill  may  affect  to  regret  the  absence  of  still  more 
stringent  provisions  for  the  spoliation  of  landowners. 
Even  Mr.  Parnell's  followers  will  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  rejecting  large  concessions,  though  they 
will  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  demanding  more 
hereafter.  The  most  anxious  period  of  the  Session 
will  arrive  when  the  Bill  is  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  guidance  under  which  the  former  Land  Bill 
and  the  Irish  Church  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass  into  law 
will  be  unfortunately  suspended  or  withdrawn.  It  may  bo 
hoped  that  those  who  remain  will  follow  the  precedents 
of  1869  and  1870.  There  is  no  hope  of  substituting  a  more 
moderate  measure  for  the  Ministerial  Bill ;  and  the  delay 
of  a  year  would  be  probably  attended  with  violence  and 
anarchy.  Even  in  Lord  Derby's  cynical  and  impolitic  con- 
fessions of  tbe  inability  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  resist 
popular  demands,  there  is  an  element  of  truth  which  de- 
serves consideration,  though  it  may  be  presented  in  a  dis- 
tasteful form. 


THE  BANKRUPTCY  BILL. 

QESSION  after  Session  we  have  been  told  by  the 
O  Government  of  the  day,  and  year  after  year  we  have 
been  told  by  all  persons  practically  acquainted  with  trade, 
that  the  existing  Bankruptcy  law  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  gives  rise  to  almost  incredible  scandals. 
Every  year  some  solemn  attempt  has  been  made  to  remedy 
the  evil,  and  every  year  has  witnessed  a  new  failure  in 
legislation.  Now  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  made  a  new  at- 
tempt. He  has  once  more  told  us  the  old  stories  of  fraud 
and  misconduct.  It  is  impossible  they  should  move  us 
much,  for  we  have  heard  them  so  often  before.  The 
tidings  of  a  new  Bankruptcy  Bill  no  longer  rouse  in  us 
indignation,  but  only  a  mournful  wonder  whether  one 
more  failure  is  or  is  not  to  be  put  on  the  long  list.  This 
time  there  is  a  slight  gleam  of  new  hope.  It  looks  as  if 
the  Bill  might  possibly  be  seriously  meant,  and  as  if  it 
might  be  really  got  through  Parliament.     This  is  not 


because  the  Bill  is  a  better  Bill  than  its  predecessors.  Ifc 
may  be  a  better  Bill  or  it  may  not ;  but  its  merits  have 
scarcely  anything  to  do  with  its  prospects.  It  is  simply 
because  Mr.  Chamberlain  brings  it  in  that  it  has  a 
chance  of  success.  Lord  Cairns  did  his  very  best  to  reform 
tho  bankruptcy  law,  and  no  one  could  have  been  a  better 
judge  as  to  how  it  ought  to  be  reformed.  Lord  Cairns 
knows  law,  he  knows  business,  and  he  has  plenty  of 
courage.  He  was  exactly  tho  man  to  draft  a  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  but  he  was  not  the  man  to  carry  it.  No  one  in  the 
Houso  of  Lords  can  carry  such  a  Bill.  To  carry  it  there 
is  needed  some  one  who  can  not  only  bring  it  before  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  but  make  the  House  of  Commons 
attend  to  it;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  House  of 
Commons  to  attend  to  a  matter  so  complicated  and  so- 
uninteresting,  and  with  which  most  men  are  so  unfamiliar, 
as  bankruptcy.  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain will  get  a  chance  this  Session  of  making  tho  House 
attend  to  his  Bill ;  but  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  gets  a  chance,  he  will  make  the  House 
attend  to  it.  This  Bill  has  prospects  which  other  Bank- 
ruptcy Bills  have  not  had,  because  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
pushing  man,  and  his  first  and  best  chance  of  pushing  him- 
self is  to  carry  this  Bill.  He  has  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  is  in  him,  and  of  justifying  his  very  rapid  rise 
in  the  ranks  of  his  party.  And  what  very  greatly 
improves  the  prospects  of  the  Bill  is  that  he  is  not  the 
sort  of  man  to  let  his  colleagues  smother  his  Bill  if  he 
can  help  it.  The  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  would  be  broken 
if  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  associated  with 
his  name,  justifying  his  advancement,  and  opening  for 
him  an  avenue  to  fame,  was  suffered  to  die  the  easy  death 
of  a  Vaccination  Bill.  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy  whether  we  ought  to  think  most  of  men  or  of 
measures.  The  dispute  is  an  idle  one  in  these  days,  be- 
cause we  have  found  out  that  there  are  no  such  things  as 
measures  without  men.  A  Bill  may  be  the  embodiment 
of  human  wisdom  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals,  but 
whether  it  is  born  to  die  or  to  live  depends  entirely  on 
the  hands  in  which  it  is  placed.  This  Bankruptcy  Bill 
differs  from  other  Bankruptcy  Bills  of  recent  years,  be-  > 
cause  it  alone  seems  born  to  live. 

There  are  two  leading  evils  in  our  present  bankruptcy 
system.    Every  one  admits  them  and  every  one  deplore* 
them.  They  are  easy  to  specify  and  not  very  difficult  to  deal 
with.    Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  goes  far  to  remedy  them,  but 
so  has  every  Bankruptcy  Bill  which  has  been  proposed  since 
the  greatness  of  these  evils  was  brought  to  light.  Under 
the  present  system  the  wrong  kind  of  persons  are  made  I 
trustees  ;  when  they  are  made,  they  behave  in  the  wrong 
way;  and,  what  is  peculiarly  aggravating,  they  make 
enormous  sums  of  money  out  of  their  misbehaviour.  They 
are  appointed  by  collusion,  they  manage  the  estate  only  to  I 
rob  it,  and  they  keep  their  plunder,  enjoy  it,  and  spend  it 
without  ever  being  brought  to  account  for  what  they  have 
done.    Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  bankruptcy 
knows   how    it   has  happened   that  such    an  absurd 
state  of  things  has   come   into  existence.     The  Bill 
of  1869  proceeded   on   the  assumption  that  the  trus- 
tee would  be  an  active  and  important  creditor,  whose 
only  thought  would  be  how  to  get  in  all  that  could  be  got 
in  for  himself  and  the  other  creditors.    In  practice  it  has 
been  found  that  active  and  important  creditors  will  not 
trouble  themselves  about  the  estates  of  these  bankrupt 
debtors.     They   write  off  the  debt  as  bad  and  Latc 
done  with  it.  As  the  creditors  will  not  interest  themselves 
in  the  matter,  the  bankrupt  has  it  all  his  own  way.  In 
his  hour  of  distress  he  has  one  supreme  consolation.  Be 
has  a  lucrative  piece  of  patronage  in  his  gift,  and  he  gives 
it  to  the  man  who  can  best  give  him  what  he  wants  in 
return— a  comfortable,  speedy,  and  honourable  white- 
washing.   The  trustee  starts  the  bankrupt  clear;  anc 
the  bankrupt,  who  has  done  with  his  old  estate,  pre- 
fers his  useful  friend  to   his  creditors,   and  present- 
him  with  the  estate.     The  chief  aims  of  a  Bankrupt*] 
Bill  are,  therefore,  to  spoil  this  game,  to  keep  a  tigh 
!  hold  over  the  trustee,  and  to  make  the  path  to  whitewash 
ing  straight  and  narrow.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  has  severa 
ingenious  provisions  for  turning  the  trustee's  bed  of  rose: 
into  a  bed  of  thorns.    Before  the  trustee  is  appointed,  ai 
official  is  to  take  charge  of  the  estate  for  a  time  long  enougi 
to  o-ive  him  a  fair  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  a  trustee  wh 
meant  to  rob  would  set  to  work.    The  Court  is  to  contrc 
the  choice  of  the  trustee.    The  payment  of  the  trustee  ) 
to  be  made  according  to  a  schedule,  and  all  the  trustc 
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realizes  is  to  bo  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England.  Watched 
by  an  official  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes,  always  liable 
to  be  removed,  paid  a  pittance,  and  divested  of  his  money, 
the  trustee  of  the  future  will,  it  must  be  owned,  be  entirely 
different  from  the  trustee  of  the  past  and  present. 

The  bankrupt  is  to  be  taken  care  of;  that  is,  his  past 
conduct  is  to  be  scrutinized,  and  if  necessary  punished,  by 
a  body  of  watchful  officials,  who  in  London  will  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  new  first-class  judge,  full  of 
commercial  law  and  a  member  of  the  High  Court.  That 
the  trustee  and  the  bankrupt  will  be  well  looked  after 
under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  Bill  is  incontestable,  but  so 
they  would  have  been  under  the  scheme  elaborated 
by  Lord  Cairns.  What  is  really  new  in  Mr.  Chamber, 
lain's  scheme  is  that  this  wholesome  supervision  is  to 
be  exercised  by  an  army  of  officials,  and  these  officials 
are  to  be  appointed  or  guided  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Very  much  officialism,  and  that  officialism  commercial, 
not  legal,  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  contribution  to  the  novelties 
of  bankruptcy  law.  Under  his  scheme  the  penetrating 
power  of  officialism  will  be  very  great.  Nominally  it  is 
only  of  very  small  estates  that  officials  are  to  take  perma- 
nent charge,  a  trustee  being  supposed  to  be  appointed  for 
larger  estates.  But  who  will  want  to  be  a  trustee  ?  A 
sei'ious  creditor  who  even  now  prefers  to  write  off  his 
loss  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  to  activity  by  the  prospect 
of  being  watched  at  every  turn,  humbly  paid,  and  made  to 
pay  over  and  account  for  every  penny.  A  friend  of  the 
bankrupt  will  have  no  opportunity  of  befriending  him  by 
accepting  the  office.  No  one  who  is  otherwise  busy  will 
think  of  encumbering  himself  with  a  thankless  burden. 
The  trustees  will  be  outsiders,  who  take  to  a  calling 
that  promises  them  an  honest,  but  anxious  and 
humble,  livelihood.  They  will  be  like  so  many 
more  officials,  and  it  is  not  obvious  why  the 
creditors  should  trouble  themselves  to  appoint  a 
semi-official  outsider  as  trustee  rather  than  retain  in 
office  the  official  who  would  look  exactly  like  his  twin 
brother.  Thus  the  end  and  beginning  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's Bill  is  officialism.  This  used  to  be  the  basis  of 
bankruptcy  in  old  times,  and  it  was  abandoned  because  it 
was  found  that,  under  the  reign  of  officialism,  nothing 
moved  forward.  The  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks 
was  so  admirable  that  the  machinery  refused  to  go  at  all. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  replies  that  this  was  because  the  secret 
of  the  true  motive-force  had  not  been  discovered.  The 
propulsive  powers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  not  been 
demonstrated.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  so  full  of  life  and 
movement  that  it  can  make  others  live  and  move.  And  if 
it  is  asked  how  wo  are  to  know  that  this  is  so,  and  how  we 
are  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  particular  Government 
offico  is  so  unlike  other  Government  offices,  memory  must 
take  ns  back  to  the  days  of  Mr.  Plimsoll.  That  agitated 
person,  when  his  mind  was  rent  by  the  thought  of  an 
over-loaded  vessel  being  suddenly  sent  to  sea,  proved 
practically  that  it  was  possible  to  ring  up  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  This  recollection  ought 
to  cheer  creditors,  and  they  may  feel  less  dread  of  the 
procrastination  of  officialism  if  they  can  but  rely  on 
making  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  his  successors  turn  out  of  bed 
in  case  tho  assets  of  a  bankrupt  are  not  being  properly  got 
in  or  distributed. 


FRANCE  AND  TUNIS. 

THE  debate  in  tho  French  Chambers  on  tho  Tunis 
expedition  was  of  so  very  poor  and  party  a  character 
that  it  could  not  possibly  throw  any  light  on  tho  intentions 
of  tho  French  Government  or  tho  wishes  of  tho  French 
pcoplo.  It  was  a  mcro  railing  of  Bonapartists  ngainst 
KcpublicanB;  and  when  the  Bonapnrtist  protested  that  he 
could  not  bear  tho  thonghtof  a  now  Mexican  expedition  for 
tho  sake  of  new  sections,  the  comedy  of  political  hypocrisy 
could  go  no  further.  M.  Jci.es  Fekuy  stated  that  the  object 
of  tho  expedition  was  to  punish  tho  KroumirH,  and  also  to 
take  such  further  measures  as  tho  Hafety  of  Algeria  might 
Beem  to  demand.  Tho  Chamber,  confiding  in  t  he  prndeaoe 
and  the  enorgy  of  tho  Government,  pa«8cd  to  tho  order  of 
tho  day.  Tho  majority  of  tho  Chamber,  in  other  language, 
trusted  that  tho  Government  would  not  get  Franco  into  a 
ncrapo,  but  also  trusted  that  tho  Government  would  not 
put  Franco  to  tho  cxpoiiflo  of  a  costly  expedition  without 
being  ablo  to  show  something  for  tho  monoy.  All  tho 
world  finds  it  very  natural  and  very  innocent  in  Franco  to 


put  down  the  Kroumirs  if  she  thinks  it  worth  her  while 
to  do  so.  They  are  very  disagreeable  neighbours  to  the 
French  in  Algeria ;  they  have  committed  an  outrage  de- 
serving exemplary  punishment;  and,  as  the  Bet  most 
certainly  could  not  put  them  down  if  he  would,  and  would 
not  if  he  could,  France  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  for  her- 
self. It  may  cost  France  some  little  trouble  to  do  the 
work  she  has  taken  on  her,  for  the  Kroumirs  are  only  one 
of  the  wild  tribes  occupying  the  borderland  between 
Algeria  and  Tunis  ;  and  the  French,  in  attacking 
one  of  these  tribes,  will  probably  find,  it  both  ne- 
cessary and  convenient  to  attack  all.  The  country 
is  wild  and  difficult,  and  it  is  only  as  it  nears 
the  sea  that  it  has  any  value  as  a  possession.  But, 
whether  it  is  worth  having  or  not  in  itself,  it  may  be 
expected  that  France  will  feel  obliged  to  take  it.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  keep  wild  tribes  down  by  inflicting 
on  them  casual  punishment.  It  is  still  more  difficult  in 
this  case  to  have  any  assurance  that  the  borderland  will  not 
be  the  cause  of  endless  quarrels  between  France  and  the 
Bet,  unless  France  brings  him  into  permanent  subjection  ; 
and,  lastly,  France  has  had  granted  to  her,  and  will  insist 
on  keeping,  an  easy  line  of  communication  between  Algeria 
and  the  capital  of  Tunis,  and  this  line  necessarily 
passes  through  the  borderland.  The  annexation  of  the 
borderland  will  no  doubt  cost  a  considerable  amount 
of  money ;  it  may  cost  as  much  or  more  not  to 
annex  it  ;  and  the  French  Government  will  have 
to  decide  on  which  side  the  balance  of  advantage  lies. 
When  the  tribes  are  put  down  and  their  territory  annexed, 
or  not  annexed,  as  France  may  decide,  the  turn  of  the 
Bet  will  come.  At  first  the  Bet  thought  that  he  might 
do  exactly  as  he  pleased.  He  felt  sure  that  either  Europe 
would  combine  to  warn  France  not  to  meddle  in  his  affairs, 
or  that,  if  he  wanted  to  offer  active  opposition  to  France, 
he  would  have  the  support  of  at  least  one  European 
friend.  An  Italian  army  protecting  him  by  land  and  an 
English  fleet  protecting  him  by  sea  was  the  beautiful 
dream  which  the  Bet  cherished  when  he  first  had 
to  consider  what  he  would  do.  He  found  that  no 
English,  fleet  and  no  Italian  army  would  come  to  his 
help,  fie  was  summoned  by  France  to  send  troops  to 
assist  in  the  work  of  putting  down  the  Kroumirs.  What 
he  might  perhaps  have  liked  to  do  was  to  send  the  tiny 
force  he  commands  to  help  the  Kroumirs.  But  this,  when 
left  to  his  own  resources,  he  had  not  dared  to  do.  He  has 
therefore  chosen  one  of  these  halfway  courses  which  com- 
mend themselves  to  feeble  minds  or  feeble  sovereigns.  He 
has  despatched  a  small  body  of  troops  to  the  frontier. 
They  are  to  go  there  as  slowly  as  possible,  and  when  they 
get  there  they  are  to  look  on,  assisting  neither  France  nor 
tho  Kroumirs.  Tho  probable  end  will  bo  that  France, 
when  it  has  given  the  Kroumirs  tho  lesson  they  need,  will 
call  him  to  account. 

When  the  Bey  is  called  to  account,  and,  in  the  language 
of  M.  Jdles  Ferrt,  such  measures  are  taken  with  regard  to 
him  as  the  interests  of  Algeria  demand,  the  question  may 
arise  whether  tho  limit  of  these  measures  is  to  bo  solely 
tho  good  sense  of  Franco,  or  whether  they  aro  to  bo 
bounded  by  tho  supervising  influcnco  of  other  Powers. 
Mysterious  rumours  havo  been  afloat  that,  at  any  rate, 
England  could  not  bo  ono  of  theso  Powers,  as  sho  was 
bound  by  a  secret  compact  with  Franco  to  let  her  do  in 
Tunis  whatever  she  might  think  fit.    Lord  Salisiujry  was 
said  to  havo  pledged  England  to  this  effect,  and  to  have 
pledged    her   so   solemnly   and   so   tightly   that  thcro 
was  do  cscapo  from  the  engagement.    There  were,  how- 
ever, two  things   to  bo   obsorved  as  to  this  reported 
convention.     In  tho  first  placo,   Lord  Salisbury,  who 
must   havo   known    what   ho    had   said    and  written 
persistently  denied  that  ho  had  over  mado  any  such  en- 
gagement.   In  tho  next  place,  tho  present  Government, 
having  looked  into  tho  matter,  nnd  being  in  possession  of 
tho  secrets  of  tho  Foreign  Ollico,  woro  clearly  of  opinion 
that  England  had  not  been  committed.    They  Colt  treo  to 
act  as  they  thought  best,  and  authorized  tho  Italian  Prime 
Minister  to  say  that  they  woro  not  in  any  way  fottcrcd. 
Tin:  Paris  Correspondent  of  tho  Timm  teok  this  as  a  kind 
Of  ofaallengeto  himself.    Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Charlie 
DlUClMd  BfgOOT  OlfBOU  nil  scorned  to  havo  forgotten 
him.     Ife  would  hIiow  them  that  ho  was  not  to  bo  over- 
looked. Ho  know  tho  great  secret,  and  could  toll  it  to  tho 
World.  Accordingly,  ho  published  a  roproducl  ion  of  a  lotter 
from  Lord  Salisbury  to  M.  Waddington  written  in  1878.  Ho 
had  only  onco  seen  tho  letter  a  long  timo  ago,  but  his  faith- 
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ful  memory  enabled  him  to  give  it  word  for  word.  It  seems 
a  very  improper  thing  that  a  confidential  despatch  from 
the  English  Foreign  Office  should  be  communicated  to  a 
newspaper  Correspondent,  and  that  it  should  be  so  com- 
municated that  he  feels  at  liberty  to  publish  it  to  the 
world  at  any  time,  near  or  distant,  when  he  fancies  its  pro- 
duction would  do  him  credit.    But,  although  it  is  ex- 
tremely improper  that  the  Correspondent  should  have  been 
in  a  position  to  publish  this  letter,  it  is  not  altogether 
inconvenient  that  it  should  have  been   published  just 
now.    It  sometimes  saves  trouble  to  get  rid  of  a  mare's 
nest  once  for  all.    If  the  Correspondent's  memory  serves 
him,  Lord  Salisbury  wiote  in  1878,  repeating  the  substance 
of  a  conversation  held  at  Berlin,  that  England  had  not 
any  special  interests  in  Tunis  which  would  lead  her  to 
watch  with  jealousy  that  growing  influence  of  France 
which  naturally  arose  from  the  possession  of  Algeria  ;  and 
that,  even  if  the  Government  of  the  Bey  fell,  the  attitude 
of  England  would  not  be  changed.    Subsequently  Lord 
Salisbury  wrote  to  the  Bey,  strongly  urging  him  not  to 
give  France  any  good  ground  of  offence.    Lord  Salisbury 
evidently  meant,  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  England 
has  no  special  interests  in  Tunis,  as  she  has  in  Egypt,  to 
make  her  claim  an  equal  right  with  France  to  approach  the 
Bey  in  that  peculiar  manner  in  which  all  European  Powers 
approach  the  Porte,  and  every  vassal  of  the  Porte,  when 
they  want  to  get  anything  done.     If  France,  in  the 
protection   of    its   legitimate    interests,   found    it  ne- 
cessary to   do   what    both   Powers   did  a  little  later 
in   Egypt,  and  bring  about  the  fall  of  the  Bey's  Go- 
vernment, England  would  no  more  interfere  to  save  the 
Bey  than  Germany  or  Austria  did  to  save  the  Khedive. 
There  was  not  a  word  said  about  annexation,  or  about 
what  was  to  be  the  final  form  of  French  influence.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  not  invited  to  discuss,  and  did  not  discuss, 
any  such  remote  contingencies.    All  he  was  asked  to  say 
was,  whether  England  claimed  any  special  interests  in 
Tunis  which  would  make  her  consider  French  interference 
in  Tunis  as  directed  against  her;  and  Lord  Salisbury 
being  asked  the  question,  and  wishing  to  oblige  the  French 
Government,  answered,  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  England 
had  no  special  interests.    It  would  have  been  as  much 
open  to  him  the  next  day  as  it  is  to  Lord  Granville 
now  to   point   out  to   France,   if  France  was  about 
to  take  any  decisive  step,  that  the  moment  was  not  a 
right  one,  or  that  what  was  proposed  was  liable  to  mis- 
construction, or  that  it  would  lay  France  open  to  great 
embarrassments  in  the  future. 

Italy  has  chosen  a  curious,  but  characteristic,  manner  of 
gettirig  out  of  the  difficulty  in  which  she  was  placed  by 
the  impossibility  of  her  doing  anything,  and  by  the  national 
passion  demanding  that  something  should  have  been  done. 
A  Ministerial  crisis  worked  off  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  Signor  Cairoli  fell  for  not  having  done  something 
which  none  of  his  opponents  could  explain  to  him. 
He  asked  for  explanations  from  France,  and  was  told  that 
France  was  going  to  punish  the  Kroumirs,  and  that  this 
was  her  busiuess,  and  not  the  business  of  Italy.  He  asked 
for  explanations  from  England,  and  was  told  that  England 
was  quite  free  to  make  any  recommendations  to  France 
that  she  thought  advisable.  There  was  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  Bat  the  Italians  were  in  that  state  of  nervous 
irritation  in  which  men  cannot  settle  down  into  peaceful- 
ness  unless  they  have  hurt  some  one.  They  looked  out 
for  some  one  to  hurt ;  Signor  Cairoli  was  in  the  way, 
and  so  they  hurt  him.  They  were  like  sportsmen 
who  have  had  a  long  tramp  and  have  found 
nothing  to  shoot  abroad,  and  so  determined  to  close 
«a  day  of  idleness  and  annoyance  by  killing  a  tame 
rabbit  at  home.  It  does  not  seem  much  of  a  triumph ; 
but,  before  we  condemn  or  ridicule  the  Italians,  we 
may  remember  how  very  near  a  parallel  we  offered 
when  we  sacrificed  Lord  Palmerston  in  order  to  work 
off  our  indignation  at  the  French  colonels.  As  it 
happens,  the  Italians  have  gained  in  an  unexpected  way 
by  displacing  Signor  Cairoli.  There  is  no  possible  Govern- 
ment to  take  his  place.  There  is  no  one  to  criticize,  to 
remonstrate,  or  to  combine  while  France  is  acting. 
No  one  can  be  blamed  for  doing,  or  not  doing,  this 
or  that,  lor  there  is  no  one  to  blame.  Meanwhile,  , 
the  French  have  had  time  to  reflect  over  what  they 
are  doing,  and  the  more  they  look  at  it,  the  less 
they  like  it.  They  see  the  pitfall  they  are  digging 
for  themselves  by  becoming  too  much  of  an  African  , 
power.    They  are  beginning  to  talk  of  the  annexation  of  I 


Tunis  as  if  it  had  never  been  proposed  by  any  but  lunatics. 
Their  views  of  a  protectorate  are  getting  gradually  more 
and  more  modest.  The  good  Bense  and  perhaps  it  maybe 
added,  the  nervousness  of  the  French  are  the  best  safe- 
guards against  the  execution  of  wild  and  dangerous 
schemes.  They  even  like  the  work  of  punishing  the 
Kroumirs  less  than  they  did.  To  that,  however,  they  are 
committed,  and  that  they  must  carry  out.  But  they  are 
addrcssiag  themselves  to  their  task  in  a  frame  of  mind 
which  is  calculated  to  relieve  the  apprehensions  of  those 
who  fancied  that  France  was  about  to  set  on  foot  a  new 
reign  of  trouble  and  disturbance. 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE. 

THE  Lords  brought  the  first  part  of  the  Session  to  a 
close  with  the  moan  which  in  ordinary  years  is  not  heard 
until  August  is  nigh  at  hand.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  some  ground  for  this  particular  com- 
plaint. When  they  are  asked  to  sit  on  a  Wednesday  in 
April,  they  naturally  feel  that  they  are  being  hurried. 
Moreover,  the  question  was  one  on  which  they  had  an  un- 
usually good  right  not  to  be  hurried.  A  House  which,  as 
Lord  Chelmsford  pointed  out,  has  in  it  so  many  officers, 
including  the  Commander-in-Chief,  ought  to  be  given  a 
little  time  for  discussing  a  Bill  which  gravely  affects  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  the  army.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  their  lordships  were  not  specially  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  the  time  actually  allowed  them.  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  showed  a  well-founded  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  House  beyond  dinner-time, 
when  he  suggested  that  on  the  day  when  the  Bill  was 
to  be  put  through  Committee  they  should  meet  at 
four  o'clock  instead  of  five.  As  all  the  Opposi- 
tion leaders  were  away,  it  was  held  impossible  to  take 
this  course,  there  being  seemingly  no  reasonable  ground 
for  believing  that  peers  who  are  not  present  at  debates 
read  the  morning  papers,  or  have  any  recognized  means  of 
learning  what  takes  place  in  their  own  House.  When  the 
day  came,  however,  it  turned  out  that  they  had  time,  not 
only  to  pass  the  Army  Discipline  Bill  through  Committee, 
and  read  it  a  third  time  ;  but  to  discuss  at  some  length  three 
other  questions,  and  get  away,  after  all,  by  twenty  minutes 
to  eight.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  military  element 
in  the  House  either  had  not  very  much  to  say  or  was 
content  not  to  say  it.  „ 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  it  was  best  not  to  debate  the 
Army  Discipline  Bill  at  greater  length.  When  the  House 
of  Commons  makes  up  its  mind  to  abolish  flogging  against 
the  opinion  of  military  experts,  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
venting it.  Lord  Denman,  indeed,  moved  an  amendment  by 
which  flogging  would  have  been  retained,  and  even  tried  to 
tempt  the  House  to  adopt  it  by  the  prospect  of  a  con- 
ference. But  even  a  conference  seems  to  have  lost  its 
charms.  Perhaps  the  formalities  which  accompany  it 
have  too  plainly  ceased  to  be  anything  but  formalities  to 
be  any  longer  pleasant  to  go  through.  The  real  state  of 
the  case  was  described  by  the  Duke, of  Cambridge  with 
that  cynical  common-sense  which  sometimes  characterizes 
the  speeches  of  Royal  personages.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  equally  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  finding 
a  substitute  for  flogging  and  of  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tinuing to  flog.  He  knows  of  no  other  means  of  dealing 
with  bad  characters  in  a  summary  and  effective  manner ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  sees  that  there  is  "  a  strong  public 
"  feeling  against  the  use  of  the  lash,"  and  that  being  so,  he 
thinks  it  best  to  try  to  find  a  substitute  for  it.  It  is  a  curioas 
tribute  to  Mr.  Childers's  new  punishments  that  in  neither 
House  have  they  been  thought  worthy  of  serious  discus- 
sion. The  truth  probably  is  that  no  one  believes  that  they 
will  ever  be  inflicted.  War  cannot  go  on  if  one  half  the 
army  is  to  be  employed  in  guarding  the  other  half.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  did  not  even  pay  them  the  compli- 
ment of  a  passing  mention.  He  treated  the  discovery  of 
a  substitute  for  flogging  as  an  event  altogether  future. 
What  will  happen  will  probably  be  something  of  this  kind. 
The  discipline  of  the  army  when  in  the  field  will  get  worse 
and  worse,  until  at  length  it  becomes  so  bad  as  seriously 
to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  force  and  imperil  the 
chances  of  ultimate  success.  If  a  resolute  and  capable 
officer  is  then  in  command,  he  will  restore  flogging,  and 
take  the  consequences.  No  doubt  if  he  is  defeated,  those 
consequences  will  be  unpleasant.  He  will  be  censured  by 
the  military  authorities,  be  debarred  from  all  chance  of 
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ntnre  employment,  and  perhaps  be  subjected  to  prosecut- 
ions for  assault  on  the  part  of  the  men  whom  he  has 
logged.  Victory,  on  the  other  hand,  will  hold  him 
larmless  against  these  dangers.  If  Sir  Frederick 
iOBERTS  had  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  flogging 
,n  the  march  from  Cabul  to  Candahar,  it  is  not 
ikely  that  much  would  have  been  heard  of  it  when 
te  came  home.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  given 
n  the  Times  of  Tuesday.  We  there  learn  that  when 
itanderton  was  besieged  by  the  Boers  Major  Montagu 
ound  it  necessary  at  the  outset  "  to  use  the  cat  on  occa- 
1  sion ;  but  when  the  men  found  that  they  had  a  master- 
1  hand  over  them  all  went  smoothly  and  well.  The  strictest 
;  discipline  was  maintained,  and  all  co-operated  in  this 
:  most  gallant  defence."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
Jajor  Montagu's  opinion  as  to  how  things  would  have 
^one  if  the  masterhand  had  not  had  the  cat  within  reach, 
f,  on  the  other  hand,  the  officer  in  command  is  not  reso- 
ute  and  capable,  he  will  go  on  with  the  inadequate 
innishments  which  he  is  permitted  to  inflict  until  such 
ime  as  his  demonstrated  unfitness  for  his  post  brings 
.bout  his  recall.  Unfortunately  this  recall  may  not  be 
letermined  on  until  the  time  for  averting  disaster  has 
>assed  away. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  possibility,  and  that  is,  that 
>fficers  will  resort  to  penalties  which  are  really  cruel, 
hough  in  form  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  prescribed 
imits  of  punishment.  Even  the  absurd  provisions  about 
aaking  a  man  move  after  a  horse  or  a  waggon  at  a  walk- 
ing pace,  or  carry  extra  burdens,  or  sit  in  irons,  might 
asily  be  carried  out  in  a  way  which  would  cause  acute 
uffering.  If  a  man  is  tied  to  a  horse  of  an  uncertain 
emper,  he  may  never  be  forced  to  go  beyond  a  walking 
>ace ;  but  he  may  take  every  step  in  terror  of  his  life, 
'f  a  man  is  fastened  to  a  waggon,  the  soldiers  in 
harge  of  it  may  have  no  instructions  as  to  noticing 
lis  stumbles,  and  on  bad  ground  he  may  easily  fall 
i.nd  be  dragged  some  distance  before  it  suits  them  to  make 
he  discovery.  It  is  not  likely  perhaps  that  discipline  of 
ihis  kind  will  be  resorted  to  in  the  English  army,  but  it 
3  said  to  be  not  unknown  in  other  armies,  and  when  great 
ihings  have  to  be  done  with  bad  instruments,  even  English 
jifficers  may  be  induced  to  try  experiments  to  which,  in 
iold  blood,  they  would  never  resort.  Unfortunately,  if  this 
ihould  happen,  the  additional  suffering  caused  will  fall  on 
She  wrong  men.  The  bad  cbaracters  of  the  army  will  not 
lave  clamoured  for  the  abolition  of  flogging,  but  it  will 
i>e  they  who  will  pay  the  penalty.  The  persons  who  ought 
jo  bear  the  extra  pain  are  the  humanitarians  who  have 
nsisted  on  superseding  a  punishment  which,  as  adminis- 
ered  of  late  years,  was  not  cruel,  by  punishments  which, 
f  they  are  to  be  effective  at  all,  must  be  made  cruel.  It 
jvould  have  greatly  tended  to  the  diffusion  of  sound 
>pinion  on  this  question  if  the  opponents  of  flogging  could 
lave  been  tied  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  kicking  horse,  or 
mt  in  irons  which  are  accidentally  a  little  tight,  or  made 
o  carry  a  cannon  ball  or  two  under  an  unusually  broiling 
un,  with  a  guard  with  fixed  bayonets  charged  to  take  care 
hat  the  prisoner  does  not  loiter  on  the  road. 

For  some  months  to  come  it  will  remain  quite  un- 
«rtain  whether  any  substitute)  for  flogging  is  to  be 
>rovided,  or  whether,  when  a  crime  hitherto  punish- 
ible  with  flogging  has  been  committed,  the  offender  will 
>e  left  to  pablic  opinion,  or  to  his  own  conscience,  or  to 
omo  other  imaginary  sanction.  The  new  rules  cannot,  it 
eems,  bo  framed  in  two  months,  since  "  communications 
'  will  have  to  bo  sent  to  officers  abroad  in  order  to 

ascertain  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  substitutes  for 
'  corporal  punishment."  It  tarns  oat,  therefore,  that  the 
government  have  done  away  witli  flogging,  not  when,  but 
>eforo,  they  have  satisfied  themselves  that  it  is  possible  to 
ind  something  to  put  in  its  place.  It  would  have  been 
noro  decent  if  Mr.  GHILDSM  had  waited  until  these  com- 
nunications  from  officers  abroad  had  been  received.  It 
vould  have  been  more  frank  if  ho  had  admitted  that  the 
Jovornment  were  going  to  abolish  flogging  whether  a 
nbstituto  was  found  for  it  or  not.  It  is  plain,  from  what 
pas  been  said  about  the  new  rules,  that  the  military 
linthoiities  are  not  in  the  least  satisfied  that  irons,  or 
lying  to  the  cart's  tail,  or  carrying  heavy  extra  weights, 
M  any  other  of  the  punishments  which,  by  a  pleasing 
iction,  are  supposed  not  to  "degrade"  thoso  on  whom 
ihey  are  inflicted,  will  answer  the  purpose  hitherto  served 
>y  the  cat.  These  proposals  merely  indicate  the  direction 
'•  hieh,  oa  at  present  advised,  they  intend  their  researches 


to  take.  In  the  meantime  the  mischief  is  to  be  done  on  the 
chance  that  some  day  or  other  a  remedy  may  be  found  for 
it.  The  Radicals  want  a  plaything,  and  the  discipline  of 
the  army  must  at  once  be  put  into  their  innocent  hands. 


AMERICAN  POLITICS. 


MR.  GARFIELD  has  found  by  early  experience,  or 
perhaps  he  already  knew,  that  the  President's  chair 
is  not  a  bed  of  roses.  It  is  true  that  he  has  no  tragic 
reverses  to  apprehend,  for  the  actual  injury  to  public 
interests  and  the  inconvenience  to  himself  are  not  of  an 
overwhelming  character;  but  it  is  mortifying  to  come 
into  immediate  collision  with  the  checks  and  drawbacks 
which  limit  the  opportunities  of  a  great  position.  As  a 
veteran  manager  of  elections  and  political  combinations, 
Mr.  [Garfield  is  probably  not  taken  by  surprise.  If  he 
hoped  to  be  independent  of  allies  and  rivals,  he  only  shares 
the  disappointment  which  awaited  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors on  their  accession  to  office.  General  Grant, 
after  his  first  election,  was  compelled  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  Ministers  whom  he  had  deliberately 
selected.  From  that  time  forward  he  submitted  to  the 
control  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  the  Senate,  who  share 
with  the  President  the  responsibility  of  many  discreditable 
appointments.  Mr.  Garfield's  Cabinet  nominations  have 
been  approved  by  the  Senate;  but  he  has  since  found 
himself  committed  to  a  troublesome  feud  arising  out  of  a 
question  of  patronage.  Mr.  Conkling,  Senator  for  New- 
York  and  a  principal  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  was 
defeated  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  for  General  Grant  the 
nomination  at  Chicago  ;  but  it  is  the  custom  to  distribute 
offices  among  the  different  sections  of  the  majority ;  and 
Mr.  Conkling  perhaps  thought  that  his  claims  on  the 
President  were  strengthened  by  the  promotion  of  his 
rival,  Mr.  Blaine,  to  the  highest  Cabinet  office.  Jointly 
with  his  less  known  colleague,  Mr.  Platt,  Mr.  Conk- 
ling considered  that  he  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  the 
State  offices  in  New  York ;  and  it  seems  that  the  Presi- 
dent so  far  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  demand  as 
to  discuss  with  the  New  York  Senators  the  preten- 
sions of  certain  candidates.  He  nevertheless,  without 
further  consultation,  appointed  certain  lawyers  as  at- 
torneys for  the  districts  of  the  State ;  and  it  seems 
that  he  gave  additional  offence  by  preferring  nomi- 
nees who  were  considered  followers  of  Mr.  Conkling, 
though  they  were  not  in  the  present  instance  dependent 
on  his  patronage.  It  must  have  been  provoking  for  Mr. 
Conkling  to  receive  congratulations  on  supposed  proofs  of 
his  influence  while  the  Senator  himself  was  aware  that 
he  had  taken  no  share  in  the  appointments.  While  Mr. 
Conkling  was  nursing  his  indignation,  he  wa3  exposed 
to  a  severer  shock  by  tho  nomination  of  a  certain 
Mr.  Robertson  to  the  placo  of  Collector  of  the  Port 
of  New  York.  The  office  is  the  most  lucrative  in  tho 
Union  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  seats  in  tho  Cabinet 
and  of  two  or  three  diplomatic  posts,  it  is  regarded 
as  tho  most  considerable  placo  in  the  gift  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Tho  outgoing  Collector  is  supposed  to  bo  but 
insufficiently  consoled  for  his  dismissal  by  tho  valuable 
office  of  Consul-General  in  England.  In  tho  eon  trovers}' 
which  has  arisen,  nothing  is  said  of  Mr.  ItonEia'aOJK 
qualifications  for  the  discharge  of  his  important  dut  u  s.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that,  in  local  politics> 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  he  has  been  a  determined  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Conkling.  Tho  PwUDfHJE  is  accused  of 
having  yielded  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  IJlaim:  ;  and  com- 
paratively impartial  Republicans  complain  that  the  ap- 
pointment will  have  created  a  split  in  the  party.  Never- 
theless both  Houses  of  the  Now  York  State  Legislature, 
have  passed  resolutions  in  approval  of  tho  Pui;siii|.nt': 
choice,  in  ipite  of  the  chargi  i  lhal  the  Democrats  will  al 
the  next  State  elections  profit  by  tho  schism  in  tho  Re. 
publican  ranks. 

Tim  nomination  of  Mr.  Roiik.iitsos  still  licH  on  the  table 
of  t he  Senate,  whero  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Conkuno 
will  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  del',  nt,  his  appointment.  Tie 
trial  of  strength  with  the  I'm  .hu  nt  or  with  tho  SiruKTAM 
of  S i at B  i h  delayed  by  a  coniest  between  tho  tWO  great 
parties  for  tho  control  of  the  Senate,  which  involves  the 
appointment  of  its  officers.  At.  the  meeting  of  Congress 
the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  were  thought  to  be 
equally  matched  ;  but  tho  balance  has  since  been  shifted 
by  the  accession  to  the  Republican  party  of  a  Mr.  Mauom  , 
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who  had  been  elected  Senator  for  Virginia  as  a  Democrat. 
In  their  indignation  at  his  apostacy  the  Democrats  are 
indulging  in  obstructive  practices  after  the  American 
fashion  ;  and  until  they  are  finally  defeated  no  business 
cau  be  done.  The  Republicans,  though  they  cannot  aflbrd 
to  repel  their  new  ally,  are  not  proud  of  his  adhesion.  Mr. 
Mahone  is  said  to  owe  his  election  to  negro  support;  and 
so  far  the  Republicans  are  pledged  to  approve  his  preten- 
sions ;  but  he  is  also  the  champion  of  readjustment,  which, 
in  the  political  dialect  of  Virginia,  means  partial  repudia- 
tion of  the  State  debt.  The  professed  advocates  of  national 
good  faith  cannot  afford  to  discredit  themselves  by  con- 
nivance at  schemes  for  defrauding  State  creditors  ;  but,  on 
tho  whole,  they  are  perhaps  not  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  derive  from  Mahone's  questionable 
proceedings.  When  the  officersof  the  Senate  are  appointed, 
the  nomination  to  the  Collectorship  of  New  York 
will  be  considered  in  secret  session.  As  the  Republicans 
will  be  divided,  the  decision  will  rest  with  the  Democrats, 
who  will  have  to  choose  between  the  triumph  of  thwarting 
the  President  and  the  pleasure  of  disappointing  Mr. 
Conkling.  Either  result  would  be  agreeable  to  a  party  in 
Opposition,  which  has  in  any  case  the  opportunity  of 
annoying  one  section  of  its  adversaries.  It  probably 
matters  little,  except  to  the  nominee,  or  to  the  candidate 
who  may  be  substituted  if  he  is  rejected  by  the  Senate, 
whether  Mr.  Robertson  or  another  functionary  collects 
duties  at  New  York;  but  the  struggle  for  patronage 
between  the  President  and  the  leaders  of  the  Senate 
attracts  general  interest.  In  former  times  appointments 
made  by  the  President  were,  if  they  were  in  themselves 
unobjectionable,  approved  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
the  Senate.  In  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's  incumbency,  the 
quarrel,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  the 
President,  induced  the  Senate  habitually  to  reject  his 
nominations.  General  Grant,  though  he  had  the  Presi- 
dency in  view,  supported  the  dominant  party  in  every 
attempt  to  limit  Mr.  Johnson's  power.  The  independence 
of  the  President  in  the  disposal  of  patronage  has  not  since 
been  resumed.  Politicians  favour  the  assumption  by  the 
Senate  of  a  control  over  nominations  as  a  security  for 
strict  adherence  to  party  lists.  Those  who  are  not  mixed 
up  with  the  business  of  politics  would  be  rather  disposed 
to  lean  to  the  President,  who  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  consider  personal  fitness  for  office.  Like  several  of  his 
predecessors,  Mr.  Garfield  announced  in  his  inaugural 
address  a  desire  to  render  the  Civil  Service  independent  of 
party.  Mr.  Conkling's  success  would  reaffirm  the  popular 
doctrine  that  office  should  be  treated  as  a  reward  for  party 
.services.  New  York  politicians  apparently  incline  to  the 
side  of  Mr.  Conkling,  in  the  fear  that  a  dispute  with  the 
President  may  impair  the  local  influence  of  the  party. 

The  issues  which  are  involved  in  the  contest  seem  to 
foreigners  trivial,  but  unfamiliar  political  customs  ought 
not  to  be  treated  with  hasty  contempt.  It  is  the  peculiar 
felicity  of  the  United  States  that  American  citizens  can 
afford  to  occupy  themselves  with  controversies  which  may 
bo  decided  either  way  without  serious  political  dis- 
advantage. It  is  much  better  that  a  legislative  body 
should  be  at  leisure  to  amuse  itself  with  a  question  of  petty 
patronage  than  that,  like  the  English  Parliament,  it  should 
be  employed  on  measures  which  go  to  the  root  of  the 
doctriuo  of  property.  The  Customs'  duties  of  New  York 
will  be  collected  whether  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Conkling 
gains  an  advantage  over  a  rival.  In  the  meantime,  the 
country  enjoys  unbounded  and  growing  prosperity;  and 
one  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  another  is  enabled  to 
announce  large  and  rapid  reductions  of  the  National 
Debt.  Almost  exempt  from  domestic  anxieties,  the 
United  States  are  also  happy  in  the  non-existence  or 
trivial  importance  of  foreign  relations.  There  is,  indeed, 
always  a  diplomatic  squabble  with  England  or  with 
Canada  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the  opportunity 
of  indulging  in  patriotic  protests  and  threats;  but  it 
is  highly  improbable  that  for  an  indefinite  time  America 
thould  be  engaged  in  any  serious  quarrel.  The  Re- 
public is  perhaps  already  the  strongest  of  political  com- 
munities; and  its  population  and  resources  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  Government  of  the  country  is 
perhaps  not  theoretically  perfect,  but  the  results  are,  on 
the  whole,  satisfactory.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  excellence 
of  a  machine  that  it  can  be  regulated  aDd  superintended 
without  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  skill.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Americans  manage  their  own  affairs,  both  in- 
dividual^ and  in  townships,  counties,  and  States,  that 


they  can  afford  to  suspend  tho  functions  of  central 
legislation  and  administration  while  Mr.  Mauone  passes 
from  one  party  to  another,  and  during  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  a  dissatisfied  Senator.  Poli- 
ticians can  even  afford  to  pay  transient  attontion  to  the 
grievance  of  an  Attorney- General  who  complains  that 
ho  is  saddled  by  the  President  with  a  colleaguo  as 
Solicitor-General  who  has  not  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
his  confidence.  Readers  of  provincial  papers  will  recog- 
nize tho  prevalence  of  personal  and  local  controversies  of 
exactly  the  same  kind  in  country  towns.  The  national 
affairs  of  a  European  State  are  more  exciting,  and  perhaps 
more  dignified;  but  they  may  perhaps  not  indicate  a 
sounder  condition  of  society.  The  country  which  has  no 
history  is  said  to  be  fortunate  ;  and  the  nearest  approxi- 
mation to  such  a  state  of  things  is  the  occupation  of  rulers 
and  Parliaments  with  questions  of  parochial  magnitude. 
The  unconfirmed  Collector  of  New  York  is  a  symbol  of 
political  security. 


THE  POLICE  OF  PARIS. 

T17HE  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  and  the  Government 
J-  of  the  Republic  have  lately  been  at  issue  on  the 
merits  of  the  Prefect  of  Police.  The  affair  began  by  a 
demand  for  an  interpellation  as  to  the  safety  of  the  streets, 
addressed  to  the  Municipal  Council  on  the  19th  of  March. 
M.  Andrieux,  who  was  present  at  the  sitting  of  the  Council, 
denied  the  right  of  the  Municipality  to  question  in  any  way 
the  police  administration  of  the  city.  The  Council  paid 
no  attention  to  this  protest,  and  fixed  the  debate  for  the 
22nd.  When  that  day  came,  a  letter  was  read  from 
M.  Andrieux,  declining  to  take  any  notice  of  what  might 
be  done  in  regard  to  the  interpellation.  The  Municipal 
Council  thereupon  passed  an  order  of  the  day  declaring 
that,  in  refusing  to  answer  an  interpellation,  the  Pre] 
of  Police  had  tailed  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  that  M. 
Andrieux's  administration  did  not  afford  the  necessary 
guarantee  for  the  security  of  Paris.  On  the  28th  this  order  of 
the  day  was  annulled  by  the  Government  as  being  in 
excess  of  the  powers  of  the  Council ;  and  on  the  following 
day  a  new  order  was  voted,  in  which  the  Council  regretted 
that  the  relations  between  the  Prefect  of  Police  and  the 
City  of  Paris  were  incompatible  with  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  municipal  affairs,  and  pressed  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  impossibility  of  allowing  this  unfortunate  state 
of  things  to  continue.  From  that  time  till  the  beginning 
of  this  week  Paris  was  divided  into  two  camps — those  who 
wished  the  Government  to  treat  the  question  as  merely  a 
personal  one,  and  to  either  dismiss  or  obtain  the  resig- 
nation of  M.  Andrieux  ;  and  those  who  wished  them  to  limit- 
still  further  the  powers  now  possessed  by  the  Municipality. 
On  Monday  the  controversy  came  to  a  head.  An  interpel- 
lation was  brought  forward  by  M.  Pascal  Duprat,  repre- 
senting the  deputies  of  the  Seine,  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  called  on  to  dismiss  M.  Andrieux  and 
so  restore  peace  to  the  capital.  In  replying  to  this 
demand,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  said  that,  though  it 
was  impossible  to  grant  it,  the  Government  agreed  with 
the  authors  of  the  interpellation  that  things  could  not  be 
left  in  their  present  state.  The  Government  would  not 
dismiss  M.  Andrieux,  but  they  would  take  measures  to 
prevent  any  further  conflict  between  the  Prefect  of  Police 
and  the  Municipal  Council.  In  future,  if  the  Bill  they 
propose  to  bring  in  should  become  law,  the  Prefect  of 
Police  will  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior.  The  Municipal  Council  will  no  longer  have  any- 
thing to  do  either  with  him  or  with  the  police  under  his 
orders.  As  the  capital  will  thus  be  deprived  of  the  control 
of  its  own  police,  it  will  be  only  fair  that  it  should  no 
longer  pay  for  it.  The  Police  Estimates  will  con- 
sequently be  transferred  from  the  Budget  of  tho  Munici- 
pality to  that  of  the  State.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get 
an  order  of  the  day  passed  which  might  be  represented  as 
condemning  by  anticipation  the  Government  Bill,  but 
when  put  to  the  vote  it  was  defeated  by  354  votes 
against  65. 

As  things  have  actually  turned  out,  the  incident  is  not  of 
much  importance.  But  at  one  time  it  seemed  possible 
that  it  might  end  in  a  way  which  would  have  made  it 
very  important  indeed.  Beneath  all  these  expressions 
oi'thc  wish  that  the  Government  and  the  Municipality 
should  swear  eternal  friendship  over  the  body  of  M. 
Andrieux   an    important  principle  lay    hid.     If  the 
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Government  had  dismissed  M.  Andrieux  in  consequence 
a  hostile  vote  in  the  Municipal  Council,  they  would  in 
affect  have  made  the  Prefect  of  Police  responsible  to 
the  Municipality.  They  could  not  have  sent  one  Prefect 
about  his  business  because  he  did  not  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  the  Municipality,  and  then  have  ap- 
pointed another  without  ascertaining  that  he  was  likely 
to  be  more  fortunate.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  would  have  nominated  the  Prefect  of 
Police,  just  as  the  President  nominates  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet;  but  he  would  have  been  just  as  much 
bound  to  choose  a  Prefect  agreeable  to  the  Municipal 
Council  as  the  President  is  bound  to  choose  a  Cabinet 
agreeable  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  deputies  of 
Paris  were  perfectly  aware  of  this  consequence.  It  suited 
their  purpose  to  treat  the  question  as  purely  personal,  but 
they  knew  that  the  issue  involved  in  it  was  much  more 
than  personal.  They  hoped,  probably,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  induced  to  go  along  with  them  by  the 
apparent  simplicity  of  the  solution  they  proposed.  Here, 
they  6aid,  is  a  case  of  a  wrong-headed  man  who 
has  quarrelled  with  the  very  people  he  onght  to  make 
it  his  business  to  get  on  with.  There  is  no  need 
to  raise  any  question  about  the  respective  rights  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  Police  and  the  Municipality.  But  for  M. 
Andrieux  this  quarrel  would  never  have  arisen,  and  if  he 
is  made  to  give  place  to  a  more  conciliatory  successor,  it 
will  be  at  once  laid  to  rest.  With  a  new  Prefect  of  Police 
nothing  more  will  be  heard  of  these  general  principles 
which  have  been  so  needlessly  dragged  into  the  discussion. 
The  question  will  be  reduced  to  its  proper  dimensions,  and 
will  then  be  seen  to  affect  nothing  more  serious  than  the 
popularity  of  a  particular  official. 

Fortunately  for  their  subsequent  comfort,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  in  by  this 
ingenious  reasoning.    It  is  quite  true  that,  if  they  had 
[dismissed  M.  Andrieux,  the  ground  of  contention  with 
the  Municipality   would,   have  been   removed,  and  for 
[the  time  the  Council  would  probably  have  been  wise 
[enough  not  to  push  their   victory   any  further.  But 
M.  Andrieux's  successor  would  perfectly  have  understood 
that  he  was  made  Prefect  on  the  understandiug  that  he 
twas,  above  all  things,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
Municipal  Council.    Though  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
sponsible to  it  in  name,  he  would  have  been  responsible  in 
'fact.    He  would  have  been  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the 
Government  whenever  he   happened   to   displease  the 
Conncil ;  while  he  would   certainly  have  been  retained 
in  office  provided  that  he  contrived  to  satisfy  the  Council. 
(From  this  it  would  not  have  been  a  very  long  step  to  a 
change  which  should  have  placed  the  appointment  of  the 
iPrefect  of  Police  in  tho  hands  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
If  he  was  their  servant,  why  should  not  they  have  the 
selection  of  hirn  ?     For  form's  sake,  perhaps,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  been  given  a  veto  on   the  Council's  | 
choice  ;    but  when   all  the  candidates   for  a  post  are 
virtually  of  one  way  of  thinking,  very  little  is  to  be 
gained  by  a  mere  veto.    If  tho   control  of  the  Paris 
polico   had  been  made  over  to  the   Municipal  Council, 
h.  great  many  Frenchmen  would  have  thought  that  the 
Commune  had  come  again.    Nor  would  they  have  been 
very  far  wrong.      If  the  Commune  itself  had  not  come  , 
again,  the  materials  for  its  creation  would  once  more  have  | 
been  brought  together.    It  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  | 
good  government  of  a  city  like  Paris  that  its  police  should  1 
be  under  the  control  of  tho  Municipality.     In  no  great  ! 
capital  would  such  an  arrangement  bo  safe.    The  police  of 
the  City  of  London  are  Hubjeet  to  tho  Corporation,  but  then 
the  City  proper  is  but  a  fraction  of  London,  and  the  Metro- 
politan polico  aro  subject  to  tho  Home  Secretary.  The 
capital  is  tho  scat  of  government,  the  place  in  which  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  the  officials  who  compose 
the  Executive  aro  all  brought  together,  and  tin;  centra] 
Government  is  bound  to  take  precautions  to  ensure  their 
personal  safety  and  their   political  and  administrative 
independence.     What  is  true  of  all   great  capitals  is 
true  in  an   especial  manner  of  Paris,  for  Pans,  unlike 
other  great  capitals,  lives  in  a  statu  of  perpetual  hos- 
tility to  tho  Government  for  tho  tirno  bung.    So  long 
as  the  Legislature  sat  at   Versailles,  and  the  Kxecntiwi 
could  at  any  moment  he  transferred  thither,  this  fact  was 
comparatively  unimportant;  bat,  now  that  tbe  Chambers 
have  been  brought  to  Paris,  Paris  must  accept  the  neces- 
sary drawbacks  of  the  position  it  has  regained.    In  tho 
past  the  Legislature  and  tho  Government  have  too  often 


been  merely  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  PariB  ; 
and  it  is  the  first  business  of  the  Government  to  take 
care  that  nothing  of  the  kind  shall  happen  again.  With 
the  police  of  the  city  under  the  control  of  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  no  National  Guards  to  form  a  nucleus  of 
insurrection,  the  relative  strengths  of  Paris  and  France 
will  be  reversed,  and  the  capital  will  fall  by  degrees  into 
its  natural  position  of  subordination  to  the  central 
Government.  The  dismissal  of  M.  Andrieux  would  have 
been  the  first  step  in  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in, 
would  infallibly  have  reproduced  the  disorders  which  play 
so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  revolutionary  Paris. 


STOLEN  GOODS. 

THE  fate  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  law  respecting  the 
recovery  of  stolen  goods  which  the  Lord  Chancellor 
has  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords  will  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  friends  that  dealers  in  that  kind  of  pro- 
perty comtTjanl  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Exception 
may  undouLte  lly  be  taken  to  some  of  its  provisions,  if  the 
dealer  in  second-hand  articles  is  to  be  accounted  innocent 
till  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty.  The  draughtsman  evidently 
regards  this  presumably  uuefnl,  and  even  respectable,  trade 
with  deep-seated  suspicion.  Nothing  which  is  not  new 
is  likely,  in  his  view  of  matters,  to  have  been  honestly 
come  by.  The  circumstance  that  a  thing  has  been  the 
property  of  some  one  else  before  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  second-hand  dealer  is  treated  as  prima  facie 
evidence  that  it  was  not  willingly  parted  with.  We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  this  exceptional  severity  of 
treatment  may  have  become  necessary.  When  Lord 
Selborne  explains  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  will 
no  doubt  go  fully  into  the  statistics  of  theft,  and  show  that 
the  laws  which  he  proposes  to  amend  are  inadequate  to 
deal  with  it.  It  may  at  once  be  conceded  that,  if  the 
trade  of  l'eceiving  stolen  goods  could  be  put  down,  the 
trade  of  stealing  them  would  be  hopelessly  crippled.  A 
thief,  more  than  any  other  man,  is  anxious  to  convert  his 
booty  into  some  medium  of  exchange.  Jewels  and  plate  are 
only  dear  to  him  in  so  far  as  they  can  at  once  be  sold. 
Consequently,  if  there  were  no  one  to  buy  them,  the 
thief's  occupation  would  be  gone.  It  is  true  that,  even  if 
the  trade  of  receiving  stolen  goods  could  be  put  down  in 
this  country,  it  might  continue  to  flourish  elsewhere  j  and, 
provided  that  the  payment  were  equally  assured,  a  thief 
might  be  as  well  pleased  to  have  a  correspondent  abroad 
as  an  agent  at  home.  But  the  extinction  of  the  home 
trade  would  operate  as  a  very  great  restriction  upon  thoft. 
It  could  oidy  be  carried  on  at  a  great  outlay,  and  con- 
sequently upon  a  great  scale.  A  gang  of  thieves  who 
disposed  of  their  goods  in  Amsterdam  or  Paris  must  bo 
experienced  travellers  and  fair  linguists,  and  have  a  good 
store  of  ready  money.  There  is  no  need,  therefore,  to 
refrain  from  legislating  against  dealers  in  stolon  goods 
within  tho  United  Kingdom  because  wo  cannot  legislate 
against  them  beyond  the  United  Kingdom.  If  it  can  bo 
made  an  exclusively  international  industry,  its  extent  will 
be  immensely  reduced. 

The  Bill  begins  by  enlarging  tho  powors  of  the  polico 
as  regards  searching  lor  stolen  goods.  An  inspector 
applying  lor  a  search-warrant  will  only  have  to  statu  on 
oath  to  tho  magistrates  that  ho  has  reason  to  beliuvo  that 
certain  articles  specified  by  him  to  have  been  stolen,  or 
some  of  them,  are  in  such  and  such  premises,  and  will  bo 
excused  from  stating  tho  reasons  for  his  bolicf  and  from 
specifying  which  of  tho  articles  ho  suspects  to  bo  in 
tho  puce  In:  names.  The  inspector,  having  got  his  warrant, 
may  proceed  to  search  for  tho  goods,  and  may  apparently 
bring  before  tho  magistrates  any  articles  whatever  which  ho 
lind  loni  lie  premises  searched.  They  are  then  to  be  regarded 
as  in  pound,  and  if  then;  is  /niin,!  fur.ir  evidence  that  they 
are  stolen,  they  may  bo  detained  until  tho  owner  can  be 
discovered.  If  the  pavtOD  in  whose  possession  they  wore 
found  is  unable  to  givu  a  satisfactory  account  of  how  ho 
camo  by  them,  ho  will  bo  liable  to  a  fino  of  5/.,  or,  if  tho 
court  shall  bo  of  opinion  that,  they  aro  stolen,  to  imprison- 
ment  for  a  month  or  to  a  fino  of  50/.  Tho  dealer  may 
also  be  lined  5/.  if  the  com  I,  is  satisfied  that  ho  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  tho  goods  wore  stolon  and  did  not  givo 
information  to  the  police,  a  provision  which  may  occa- 
sionally defeat  a  well-arranged  story  or  an  excellent, 
imitation  of'  a  burnt  Ji<h:  sale.  The  effect  of  theM  olaa  M 
will  bo  to  make  search-warrants  more  easily  obtainable. 
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and  consequently  searches  more  suddon  and  frequent. 
In  many  cases  the  police  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
goods  they  are  in  search  of  are  in  somo  one  of  a  very  few 
places.  But  they  do  not  know  in  which  of  these  places 
they  are,  and  consequently  they  cannot  state  specifically 
the  reasons  why  they  believe  them  to  be  in  this  or  that 
place.  Under  the  Bill  it  will  be  enough  if  they  have 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  some  one  or  more  of 
them.  The  result  will  probably  be  that,  whenever  a 
robbery  has  been  committed,  all  the  places  in  which  stolon 
goods  are  known  to  have  been  from  time  to  time  received 
will  be  searched  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  as  all  goods 
whatever  may  be  brought  before  the  magistrates,  the  risk 
of  keeping  aivything  of  the  kind  will  be  greatly  increased. 

The  Bill  does  not  deal  only  with  the  powers  of  police 
officers.  It  provides  for  an  elaborate  system  of  supervision 
of  all  second-hand  dealers  who  have  once  got  into  trouble. 
For  the  future  they  must  be  licensed,  and  before  they  can 
be  licensed  they  must  produce  a  certificate  from  a  magis- 
trate. Considering  that  a  similar  provision  is  already  in 
force  as  rogai'ds  pawnbrokers,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ex- 
pect too  much  from  its  extension ;  but  the  Bill  does  seem 
to  supply  several  reasons  why  a  pawnbroker  or  a  second- 
hand dealer  should  wish  to  avoid  registration.  A  regis- 
tered pawnbroker  or  second-hand  dealer  must  not  open  a 
new  shop  without  giving  notice  to  the  chief  officer  of  the 
police  of  the  district  which  he  is  leaving  and  of  that  to 
which  he  is  removing.  He  must  keep  his  books  in  a  pre- 
scribed form.  He  must  not  do  business  before  nine  in  the 
morning  or  after  six  in  the  evening — a  restriction  which, 
to  many  pawnbrokers,  would  involve  very  serious  loss. 
He  must  keep  all  articles  received  by  him  in  the  state  in 
which  he  receives  them  for  three  full  days  before  disposing 
of  them.  Consequently  a  registered  pawnbroker  or 
second-hand  dealer  will  not  only  be  a  recognized  black 
sbeep,  but  a  sheep  whose  colour  is  constantly  being 
brought  home  to  him  in  inconvenient  ways.  It  will  be 
easy  enough,  however,  to  avoid  registration  if  a  man  is 
so  minded.  He  will  be  safe  so  long  as  he  has  not  been 
convicted  of  an  offence  under  this  Bill,  or  under  the  Pawn- 
brokers' Act,  and  even  after  conviction  it  will  rest  with 
the  court  to  determine  whether  registration  shall  be  im- 
posed by  way  of  additional  penalty. 

For  certain  purposes  pawnbrokers  and  second-hand 
dealers  will  be  impressed  into  the  service  of  the  police. 
Where  they  have  received  written  notice  that  an  article 
has  been  stolen,  together  with  such  a  description  of  it  as 
may  enable  them  to  identify  it  if  it  be  in  their  possession, 
they  will  be  bound  if  any  article  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion subsequently  comes  into  their  hands  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  police,  and  to  describe  the  person  from 
whom  it  was  received.    They  are  also  to  permit  a  con- 
stable to  inspect  all  the  articles  in  their  shop  which  are  of 
the  same  description  as  the  one  specified  in  the  notice. 
Perhaps  these  provisions  are  not  likely  to  be  found  very 
formidable  in  practice  ;  but  by  another  clause  any  pawn- 
broker or  second-hand  dealer  who  suspects  that  an  article 
offered  to  him  is  stolen  may  seize  and  detain  the  person 
offering  it  and  give  him  in  charge  to  a  constable.    It  is 
clear  that  this  will  render  the  disposal  of  stolen  goods  in 
a  neighbourhood  with  which  the  thief  is  not  familiar,  or 
to  a  person  with  whom  he  has  not  already  done  business, 
an  undertaking  of  some  delicacy.    He  cannot  possibly 
tell  what  motive  the  dealer  may  have  for  being  excep- 
tionally honest  in  this    particular  instance.     A  man 
may  be,  as  a  rule,  quite  willing  to  buy  stolen  goods, 
and    the    thief   may    know    him    by    repute  in  that 
character.    But  he  may  not  wish   to   open  an  account 
with  new  customers,  or  he  may  be  anxious  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  goodwill  of  the  police.    On  either  or  both 
of  these  grounds  it  may  best  suit  his  purpose  to  detain 
the  thief,  and  to  get  whatever  credit  there  is  to  be  had  by 
so  doing.    Unfortunately  it  is  not  thieves  only  that  are 
likely  to  suffer  if  this  part  of  the  Bill  becomes  law.  The 
dealer  who  takes  it  into  his  head  to  detain  a  person 
offering  goods  in  pawn  will  be  fully  indemnified  for  what 
he  does.    He  will  probably  assign  as  his  ground  for  mak- 
ing the  seizure  that  the  prisoner  has  not  given  a  satisfac- 
tory account  of  the  means  by  which  he  became  possessed 
of  the  article  offered.    But  when  a  woman  who  has  been 
reduced  to  poverty  has  taken  to  the  pawnshop  some  gold 
or  silver  article  which  she  possessed  when  she  was  better 
off,  she  may  be  wholly  unable  to  comply  with  this  condi- 
tion.   All  she  can  say  will  be  that  the  thing  is  hers,  and 
that  she  has  always  had  it,  and  unless  the  pawnbroker  is 


a  person  of  somo  discrimination,  he  will  not  be  likely  to 
know  whether  this  statement  is  true  or  false.  No  doubt 
the  constable  into  whoso  charge  she  i8  given,  or,  at  worst 
the  magistrates  bofore  whom  the  constable  takes  her,  will 
find  out  the  mistake.  But  the  effects  of  an  error  of  this 
kind  are  not  removed  when  the  error  itself  is  set  right. 
The  prospect  of  a  night  in  a  police-cell,  followed  by  an 
appearance  in  court  the  next  morning,  will  be  a  very 
serious  addition  to  the  annoyance  with  which  a  visit  to 
the  pawnshop  is  invested  fn  the  imaginations  of  decent 
people.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  any  precautions  which 
would  render  this  provision  less  liable  to  abuse ;  but,  un- 
less some  can  be  devised,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  out 
altogether.  It  contradicts  a  little  too  directly  the  spirit 
of  the  old  doctrine  that  it  is  better  for  ten  guilty  men  to 
escape  than  for  one  innocent  man  to  suffer.  With  this 
alteration,  and  with  some  simplification  of  its  clauses,  the 
Bill  will  probably  be  found  useful. 


DR.  PARKER  AND  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION. 

WE  have  been  told  on  the  authority  of  very  credible  ear- 
witnesses,  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
statement,  that  the  Thursday  preachments  at  the  City  Temple  are, 
and  are  apparently  intended  to  be,  beyond  comparison  the  most 
effective  comic  performances  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.  The 
congregation  according  to  our  informants,  assemble  on  these  occa- 
sions, whether  to  laugh  with  the  preacher  or  to  laugh  at  him  it 
might  be  invidious  to  inquire,  but  at  all  events  to  be  amused,  and 
they  do  not  go  away  disappointed.    We  seem  also  to  have  heard 
some  strange  stories  about  the  close  connexion  of  the  platform  and 
the  press  in  the  matter  of  a  periodical  called  the  Fountain, 
bordering  in  fact  on  transactions  which,  had  they  occurred  in  a 
State-paid  and  bloated  Establishment,  might  not  impossibly  have 
earned  from  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Nonconformist  and 
Independent  the  ugly  name  of  simoniacal.    It  is  difficult  nottd 
be  reminded  of  these  current  rumours,  on  reading  in  last  week's i 
issue  of  that  sturdy  organ  of  "  the  dissidence  of  Dissent"  a  re-| 
markable  correspondence  on  "  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Congre-; 
gational  Union,"  in  which  Dr.  Parker's  name  figures  with  si 
prominence  which  even  to  himself — and  he  is  not  open  to  thd 
charge  of  hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel — can  hardly  be  alto- 
gether satisfactory.     The  Congregationalists  or  Independents! 
according  to  JFhitaker's  Almanack,  stand  third  numerically  amond 
Nonconformist  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yielding  only  t< 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  AVesleyans.    They  are  also  mucl 
the  oldest  of  dissenting  sects,  dating  from  the  time  of  Queer 
Elizabeth.    It  was  only  however  in  1831  that  their  churche 
were  formed  into  the  Congregational  Union,  the  chairnianshij 
of   which    is    now    in   dispute.    This  chairmanship,  as  wi 
gather    from  the  correspondence,  is  an  annual  office,  candi- 
dates being  nominated  in  the  March  of  the  previous  year 
though  the  friends  of  an  enterprising  nominee  sometimes  think  i 
prudent  "  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  or  have  at  least  so  acted  ii 
the  present  instance.    That  there  is  anything  actually  irregular  ii 
this  novel  procedure  is  not  alleged  by  their  critics,  who  howeve 
naturally  think  it  odd  that,  not  content  with  justifying  thei 
precocious  zeal,  they  should  claim  that  "  priority  "  of  action  givei 
them  a  right  to  suppress  by  anticipation  all  future  opposition.  Ii 
is  with  this  singular  claim  of  Dr.  Parker  and  his  friends  that  thi 
first  part  of  the  correspondence  deals,  but  it  throws  incidentally  1 
somewhat  lurid  light  on  the  grave  underlying  differences  in 
volved  in  the  pending  contest  for  the  annual  Papacy  of  Congre 
gationalism.    Mr.  Alexander  Ilannay,  who  opens  the  discussion 
is  evidently,  though  he  does  not  say  so,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com 
mittee  of  the  Union,  and  he  certainly  appears  to  have  been  v«n 
hardly  treated  by  "  Priority,''  who  maintains  that  the  Committee 
"  instead  of  pursuing  the  traditional  rule  to  inform  the  secom 
nominee  that  Dr.  Parker  had  already  been  nominated,  have  helpet 
to  get  up  signatures  to  promote  a  struggle  " ;  that  the  officials  0 
the  Committee  have  departed  from  the  usual  course  of  procedure 
and  that  either  officials  or  Committee  have  even  been  guilty  0 
malversation  of  public  funds  for  promoting  the  interests  of  th 
rival  candidate,  Mr.  Macfadyen.  In  all  these  assertions  Mr.  Hanna; 
declares  that  there  is  "  not  so  much  as  a  grain  of  truth. 
The  departure  from  traditional  usage  was  in  fact  entirely  on  Dr 
Parker's  side,  whose  nomination,  signed  by  fourteen  persons 
was  sent  in  to  the  Committee  on  June  10,  1880,  though  n<i 
official  notice  of  it  could   be  taken  till  March    15  of  th  | 
following  year.    Their  real  cause  of  complaint  is  that,  when  it  be 
came  known  that  another  candidate  would  be  nominated  at  th 
proper  time,  the  Committee  did  not  inform  Mr.  Macfadyen  tha 
Dr.  Parker  was  already  nominated ;  to  which  there  is  the  doubl 
answer,  first,  that  no  formal  nomination  had  as  yet  taken  place,  and 
secondly,  that,  were  it  otherwise,  the  Committee  have  no  duty  an' 
no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  a  contest  for  the  chairmanship 
"  On  the  contrary,  the  rules  which  provide  for  the  present  mod 
of  election  were  adopted  expressly  with  the  view  of  giving  thlJ 
members  of  the  Union  a  choice  in  the  election  of  chairman  betweej 
several  nominees."    As  to  the  charge  of  misappropriating  fund: 
which  is  rather  hinted  at  than  openly  alleged,  and  this  by  aj  ! 
anonymous  writer  who  offers  no  shadow  of  proof  for  his  insinua 
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tion,  Mr.  Hannay  contents  himself  'with  a  simple  denial  of  an  im- 
putation which  he  reasonably  characterizes  as  "  in  a  high  degree 
culpable  and  cowardly." 

The  next  letter  is  from  "  a  Member  of  Committee,"  who  writes, 
"  for  the  honour  of  Congregationalism  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Union,"  under  severe  provocation,  with  commendable  self-restraint, 
but  gives  us  rather  a  closer  insight  into  the  kind  of  tactics  that 
find  favour  with  Dr.  Parker  and  his  friends.    He  observes  that  his 
previous  objections  to  Dr.  Parker's  appointment  are  greatly  inten- 
sified by  the  fact  of  his  having  himself  descended  into  the  arena 
and  become   the   advocate  of  hi9   own  claims.     "  For  any 
man  to  try  a;id  persuade  a  large  body  of  Christian  gentle- 
men that  they  have  confidence  in  him,  or  that  if  they  have 
not,  they  ought  to  have,  is  a  novelty,  and  one  which  I  am  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  see  introduced  into  Congregational  practice."  He 
add9,  not  unjustly,  that,  if  Dr.  Parker  is  right  in  contending  that 
t  the  opposition  to  him  is  of  a  purely  personal  character,  "  it  is  sad 
i  enough,  but  it  is  a  conclusive  reason  against  his  appointment." 
|i  Tfce  complaint  of  Dr.  Parker  and  his  friends  "  that  there  is  a  fixed 
determination  on  the  part,  of  the  leaders  of  the  denomination  to 
I  exclude  him  from  the  chair  on  unworthy  and  insufficient  grounds," 
1 16  dismissed  as  simply  incredible  in  itself,  and  nothing  short  of  an 
I  insult  to  "  brethren  of  so  high  a  standing  in  the  Churches."  Like 
Mr.  Hannay,the  Member  of  Committee  fails  to  detect  any  grievance 
1  in  the  fact  that  the  premature  action  of  Dr.  Parker's  fourteen  sup- 
l  porters,  who  "  resolved  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  and  nominated 
I  him  niDe  months  before  the  appointed  period,  was  not  allowed  to 
|  bar  the  way  of  the  438  representative  members  who  subsequently, 
!  -at  the  regular  time,  nominated  Mr.  Macfadyen.    "  The  contention 
that  the  act  of  a  few  gentlemen  in  Kent  ought  to  bind  the  Con- 
I  gregational  Union,  aid  that  if  their  nominee  be  not  elected  there 
I  must  be  some  personal  animus,  cannot  be  seriously  advanced." 
'  Still  less  grouad  19  there  for  the  continued  references  to  "  the 
I  official  mind  " — meaning  thereby  the  Secretary — as  inspiring  the 
1  opposition  to  Dr.  Parker.    "  The  truth  is  he  has  been  perfectly 
'■  neutral."    Towards  the  close  of  the  letter  we  are  allowed  to 
catch   a   glimpse  of  the  real  point  of  the  controversy.  Dr. 
Parker's  abilities  are  not  disputed,  and  "  if  the  chair  of  the 
Union  was  simply  to  be  a  prize  for  intellectual  power  he  ought 
to  have  been  placed  in  it  before  this.    But,"  adds  the  writer 
significantly,  u  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  able  men  have 
idiosyncrasies  which  disqualify  tbem   for   cordial  association 
with  others."     One  of  these  "  idiosyncrasies "  he  proceeds  to 
specify,  which  would  go  far  to  make  Dr.  Parker's  election  "  an  act 
of  ecclesiastical  suicide  " ;  but  he  is  careful  to  intimate  that  "  there 
are  other  parts  of  his  public  action"  op;n  to  exception,  and  that 
"  his  theological,  political,  and  ecclesiastical  vagaries "  generally 
unfit  him  for  tie  chairmanship.    To  most  persons  the  one  point 
dwelt  upon  at  length  would  seem  to  be  tolerably  conclusive : — 

Dr.  Parker  ass  declared  open  antagonism  te  the  Congregational  Union. 
He  has  sketched  a  Ect'orm  Hill,  which  really  means  an  abolition  of  the 
Union  as  it  is  altogether.  He  objects  to  its  constitution,  objects  to  its 
policy,  object*  to  its  property — in  fact,  objects  to  everything  about  it 
except  its  name,  and  would  tike  that  as  the  title  of  a  confederation  whicli 
in  character  and  aim  would  bt  totally  different  from  the  b«dy  which  now 
exists. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  think  they  here  heard  nearly  enough 
of  Dr.  Parker  by  this  time;  but  the  sting  of  the  correspondence 
is  in  its  tail,  and  the  letter  from  Dr.  Parler  to  Dr,  Allon,  with 
his  reply,  "  which  was  returned  unopened?  let  us  look  in  behind 
the  scenes.    The  name  of  Dr.  Allon — who  seems  to  have  been 
lugged  head  and  shoulders  into  this  unsavoury  dispute,  and 
plainly  tells  us  that  he  " loathes"  the  whole  subject— will  be 
familiar  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  that  of  an  accomplished 
scholar,  editor  of  the  Britith  Quarterly,  the  leading  organ  of 
English  Nonconformity,  and   author  of  at  least  one  striking 
volume  of  Sermons  which  has  obtained  the  high  commendation 
of  reviews  neither  Dissenting  nor  theological.     Dr.  Parker's 
letter  to  him,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  commences  abruptly 
without  any  of  tho  conventional  forms  of  courtesy  nnd  is  subscnbeJl 
simply  "  Joseph  I'arker,"  is  so  very  curious  a  doeuinent,  especially 
aa  addressed  by  one  minister  of  religion  to  another,  that  we  shall 
place  it  as  it  stands  before  our  readers: — 
[Not  i'rivntc.] 
to  tiik  BT.  DM.  AM.OV. 
As  the  stori"s  which  you  related  to  me,  and  which  you  are  repenting  to 
others  arc  doing  me  injury,  nnd  nre  no  fur  fulfilling  your  intention,  I 
hereby  give  you  notice  that  I  intend  to  publish  the  same,  nnd  to  reply  to 
them  in  detail,  cspei  hilly  your  frivolous  stories  nbout — (1)  The  contro- 
versy with  Campbell.    (2)  The  caw  of  I'cnrson.    (3)  The  visit  of  

to  the   City  Temple.     (  t)  'I  he   ridiculous    itwy  about  Coley'n  visit. 

(5)  The  impression  upon   of  mv  book  nii'iir.iincement.  '  ((,)  Unlc 

nnd  Kogers  covenanting  with  you  for  riiv  silence.    (7)  Your  inability  to 

get  any  one  to  open  .1  service  for  me  i'n  your  rlmr-h.    (?,)  1 1  |'jt(i„ 

man  "  who  snid  none  of  hit  people  would  be  there— nnd  other  pitiful 
'rubbish  which  yon  pile  up  against  me  whereever  you  can  create  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  no. 

Having  done  this,  I  ffcall  trace  your  public  lif?.  nnd  try  upon  Vnu  the 
effect  of  your  species  of  iindignilieil  nnd  unbrotlierly  oritwan  :—(  i  )  Your 
"Consecration  "  sermons.  (2)  Your  last  Union  address  snd  the  criticism 
it  evoked.    (3)  Your  right  to  have  snv  <  ono-,  ti,    with  a  Um<  -bonk,  nnd 

what  your  musical  brethren  think  of  it.   (,\)  Your  sermon  on  lTabotb  

where  did  you  get  It?  (5)  Your  controversy  with  Campbell,  which  wns 
never  settled.  (6)  What  your  brethren  snid  when  it  wns  supposed  you 
might  settle  in  Liverpool. 

Mv  object  in  giving  you  this  noli.-.,  is  to  give  you  nn  opportunity  of 
mollifying  or  withdrawing  your  st-rles,  through  the  medium  of  n  third 
part v,  if  you  » isli  to  do  so, 

My  very  heart,  sickens  at,  the  proccw  before  me  j  but  it  must  be  rnrried 
out  in  honourable  self-defence. 
March  8y>  i83j.  JositJ  ii  i\w:KEn. 


The  reply,  which  was  returned  unopened,  is  a  good  deal  longer, 
and  written  in  a  very  different  tone.  It  begins  with  the  usual 
formula  "  My  dear  Sir,"  and  is  signed,  "  I  am  yours  truly,  Heury 
Allou  " ;  it  is,  in  short,  what  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  other,  the 
letter  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman.  But,  quiet  and  courteous 
a9  he  is  throughout,  Dr.  Allon  makes  mince-meat  of  his  angry 
assailant,  most  of  whose  charges  turn  out  to  be  wholly  gratuitous, 
while  of  others  "  I  have  tried  in  vain  even  to  surmise  the  meaning.' 
And  the  attitude  now  assumed  by  Dr.  Parker  becomes  the  more 
marvellous  in  view  of  his  previous  relations  with  Dr.  Allon  : — 

You  came  to  me  to  ask  why  you  were  not  held  by  your  brethren  in  that 
degree  of  respect  which  you  desired.  I  might  have  refused  the  invidious 
and  painful  task  of  telling  you,  and  your  letter  makes  me  very  much  regret 
that  I  did  not  do  so.  But  you  solicited  my  confidence,  and  I  thought  it 
most  manly  and  most  kind  to  tell  you  frankly  how  things  publicly  said 
and  done  by  you  were  regarded  ;  and,  that  you  might  know  all,  1  men- 
tioned every  name  and  circumstance  so  far  as  I  knew  it.  I  went  even  to 
the  verge  of  impropriety  in  telling  you  the  opinions  and  expressions  of 
certain  gentlemen,  concerning  things  said  by  you  in  the  pulpit,  expressed 
to  me  in  conversation.  You  understood  and  acknowledged  my  motive,  and 
when  I  said  that  1  had  gone  farther  than  I  ought  to  have  done  in  repeating 
to  you  these  opinions  you  thanked  me,  and  said  that  the  confidence  should 
be  honourably  respected.  Y'our  letter  indicates  your  notion  of  what 
honour  is. 

Dr.  Allon  adds  that  he  spoke  only  of  matters  of  public  notoriety 
concerning  Dr.  Parker  as  a  public  man,  and  that  he  has  nothing 
to  modify  or  withdraw.  As  to  the  story  connected  with  Mr. 
Coley's  name,  who  is  now  dead  and  cannot  be  appealed  to,  it  seems 
that  Dr.  Parker  "  explicitly  denied  that  there  was  a  particle  of 
truth  in  the  incident — namely,  that  you  apologized  in  the  pulpit 
for  your  cold,  and  said  that '  this  great  brain  had  been  seething 
all  night,'  and  asked  your  audience  to  '  excuse  your  usual  action.'" 
We  can  only  9ay  that,  if  the  story  is  not  true — and  Dr.  Allou 
of  course  feels  bound  under  the  circumstances  to  accept  Dr. 
Parker's  disclaimer — it  is  at  least  ben  trovato.  On  what  most 
people  will  consider  a  much  graver  matter  Dr.  Parker  appears  to 
have  preserved  a  discreet  silence  : — 

Why,  in  your  communications,  do  you  not  propose  to  justify  yourself 
from  the  much  graver  matters  of  public  offence  about  which  I  chiefly 
spake — viz.  your  disavowal  from  the  pulpit  of  responsibility  for  the 
Fountain,  your  covenanting  for  sales  of  the  Fountain  as  a  condition  of 
preaching  for  your  brethren,  thematter  of  the  advertisements,  the  candidu- 
tureship  tor  the  City,  the  chapter  on  Immortality,  the  letter  to  the  Times, 
&c. — which,  as  I  told  you,  had  seriously  hindered  the  confidence  of  your 
brethren.  I 

Dr.  Allon  goes  on  to  remind  Dr.  Parker  that,  little  as  he  liked 
many  things  said  and  done  by  him — among  which  may  perhaps 
be  included  his  public  avowal"  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  Beecher  on 
a  somewhat  notorious  occasion — he  made  a  point  of  welcoming 
him  on  his  first  arrival  in  London,  and  had  done  his  best  ever  sinctf 
to  maintain  and  induce  others  of  his  brethren  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  him.    These  good  offices,  however,   Dr.  Parker 
promptly  repaid  by  lampoons  in  his  magazine,  "  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
keep  terms  with  a  man  who  regards  as  an  enemy  every  one  who 
presumes  to  differ  from  hjni."    Nor  is  Dr.    Allon  anxious  to 
conceal  his  opinion  that  a  man  who  has,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,    so  entirely    failed   to   conciliate  his  brethren,  ami 
who  has  always  been   in   avowed   antagonism   to   the  Union, 
19  not   quite   suited    to    fill  its    chair,  which    "ought  not 
to  be  either  the  prize  of  a  faction  fight,  the  gratification  of  a 
petty  vanity,  or  a  reformatory  for  a  cantankerous  and  foolish  man." 
On  the  whole  it  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  little  "  faction  fight," 
and  may  suggest  some  lively  reflections  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
when  he  next  takes  up  his  pen  to  comment  on  the  gracious  ameni- 
ties of  Protestant  Dissent.     It  would  not  of  course  bo  less  unfair 
to  select  Dr.  Parker  than  enthusiastic  to  select  Dr.  Allon  as  the 
typical  mouthpiece  of  Congregationalism,  but  it  is  not  unfair  to 
take  this  pitiful  wrangle  over  the  claims  of  rival  candidates  for 
the  Chairmanship  of  the  Union  as  a  characteristic  example  of  the 
internal  dissidence  of  Dissent.    "  Popery  and  prelacy  "  may  have 
their  abuses  and  their  scandals  ;  but  it  is  evidently  not  in  episcopal 
Churches  only  that  Diotrephes  loveth  to  have  tho  pre-eminence 
and  perhaps  even  a  cmujv  d'clirc  may  be  thought  less  unedifying 
than  a  contest  which  offers,  on  tho  testimony  of  thoso  directly 
concerned,  such  unpleasant  facilities  for  a  public  display  of  factious- 
ness, "petty  vanity,"  and  " cantankerous "  folly.  "\Y„  do  not 
forgot  that  the  I  ride-pendents  had  an  element  of  greatness  anion" 
them  when  they  were  lepre.-ented  by  Cromwell's  Ironsides.  thoii"h 


be  a  not  inappropriate  epigraph  to  inscribe  over  its  portals. 


RW  KALXVDJJtJ  and  OLD  songs. 

npHERE  is  always  something  pleasant  to  persons  not  wholly 
*-  soured  m  tho  contemplation  of  the  joy  of  a  f-llowcroatme, 
•MB  ir  that  fellow-creature  be  a  modern  Itnclicul.  To  l„.  informnl 
therefore  the  announcement  should  surely  have  boon  mud..  ,„' 
rubric  that  "  tho  pros-nt  week  should  bo  marked  with  a  ivd  letter 
in  the  calendar  of  the  l',riti«h  Umpire"  is  nt,  llr.sl  calculated  to 

mule  even  the  cynic  forget  nil  his  woes,  from  fl  ,W  wind  fo  (ho 

Land  Mill,  and  inquire  the  reason  for  this  festivity.  W  hen,  how- 
ever, ho  ascertains,  tho  reason  of  tho  jubilation,  tho  case  becomes  0 
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little  different.  The  happiest  time,  the  maddest,  merriest  day  of 
all  the  glad  New  Year  to  the  modern  Radical,  is,  it  seems,  the 
day  of  the  evacuation  of  Candahar.  This  it  is  that  he  celebrates 
■with  trumpets  and  shawms.  It  would  bo  a  pity,  and  indeed  it 
would  b.'  useless,  to  argue  with  him  on  the  grounds  of  his  nunc 
est  bibcndum.  We  prefer  to  congratulate  him  on  the  almost  end- 
less prospect  (bar  the  unexpected)  of  such  festivities  which  is 
before  him  as  long  as  it  shall  please  Heaven  to  spare  tho  Govern- 
ment of  Mr.  Gladstone  The  peculiar  kind  of  enthusiasm  which 
Lord  Beaconslield  so  happily  described  as  capable  of  being  aroused 
only  by  the  abandonment  of  a  national  policy  or  a  national  pos- 
session, has  of  late  years  found  but  littlo  vent.  Tho  Alabama 
award,  the  results  of  tho  San  Juan  and  Dclagoa  Bay  arbitrations, 
wero  only  partially  satisfactory,  for  there  was  a  show  of  honour 
and  reason  about  them.  The  retreat  was  the  fortune  of  war  or  of 
law,  a  matter  in  which  the  loser  could  comfort  himself  with  the 
familiar  better  luck  next  time.  The  action  of  tho  late  Govern- 
ment, however,  and  indeed  of  some  scores  or  hundreds  of 
Governments  since  England  became  a  nation,  has  provided  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  things  to  be  renounced,  and  the  present 
Government  revels  in  the  luxury  of  renunciation.  Candahar 
to-day,  tho  Transvaal  to-morrow ;  perhaps  (the  modern  Radical 
whispers  to  himself  with  trembling  bli.-s  and  awful  joy)  Cyprus 
the  clay  after.  It  is  almost  too  much  for  him,  and  if  it  goes  on 
it  will  be  quite  too  much  for  the  Kalendar.  We  must  suggest 
that  the  extravagance  of  reddening  (by  the  way,  the  colour  is, 
after  all,  not  inappropriate)  a  whole  week  for  a  single  evacuation 
is  not  to  be  thought  of.  There  are  only  fifty-two  weeks  in  the 
year,  and  there  are  a  great  many  more  than  fifty-two  foreign 
possessions  in  the  rent-roll  of  the  English  monarchy — a  phrase 
which  we  for  our  part  prefer  to  the  British  Empire  as  being  truer 
to  fact  and  doing  less  injustice  to  Ireland.  Behind  Candahar 
there  is  Quetta,  Scinde,  the  Punjaub,  India ;  behind  the  Transvaal, 
Natal  and  the  Cape  ;  behind  Cyprus,  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  Very 
few  years  of  a  Radical  Government  would  make  the  year  all  red- 
letter  days,  and  impose  a  double  debt  on  each,  after  the  manner 
reprobated  by  Charles  Lamb  in  his  youth.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted  that  the  new  Kalendar  will  have  a  sulliciently  pictur- 
esque appearance.  The  Church  has  a  Kalendar,  the  army  and 
navy  used  to  have  one  pretty  thickly  red-lettered,  the  Comtists 
have  got  one — why  should  not  the  modern  Radical  have  his? 
Enterprising  stationers  will  doubtless  fall  in  with  the  hint,  and 
have  Radical  Kalendar  Notepaper  ready  very  shortly.  The  motto 
v?ill  of  course  be,  "  Qua3  regio  in  terris  uostri  non  plena  pudoris?  " 
and  a  few  general  headings  will  sullice  : — "  Day  of  the  retreat  from 

 ,"'  "  Day  of  the  capitulation  of   ,"  "  Day  of  's  defeat 

at  ,"  and  so  forth.     The  use  of  these  at  first  may  be  a  little 

galling  to  the  less  thoroughly  regenerate  members  of  the  party. 
The  Liberal  candidate  for  West  Cheshire,  with  a  candour  beyond 
praise,  has  just  confessed  that  "to  him,  as  the  son  of  an  old 
soldier,"  the  Transvaal  business  gives  an  unpleasant  twinge.  But 
Mr.  Toinkinson,  and,  no  doubt,  thousands  more,  get  themselves 
out  of  the  difficulty  with  the  inwluable  distinguo  which  their 
chief  knows  so  well  how  to  use.  To  them,  as  sons  of  soldiers, 
sons  of  Englishmen,  &c.,  the  things  are  painful,  very  painful ;  but, 
as  admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  enemies  of  the  wicked  Tory, 
they  rejoice  in  them  wholly.  For  to  do  Mr.  Gladstone's  behest  is 
all  that  is  required  of  the  faithful  Radical,  and  to  undo  what 
Tories  have  done  is  ipso  facto  right. 

It  is  probable  that,  if  the  modern  Radical  is  not  weary  of 
well-doing,  the  unpleasant  squeamishness  of  which  Mr.  Toinkin- 
son complains  will  soon  depart  from  him.  Renunciation  and 
vapulation  are  nothing  when  you  are  well  used  to  them  ;  indeed 
they  acquire,  as  the  meek  in  spirit  frequently  assure  us,  a  positive 
relish.  Evidences  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  a  quarter  which  has 
not  of  late  been  suspected  of  actual  Radicalism.  The  Times  has 
been  frequently  accused  of  Philistinism,  time-serving,  and  the 
like ;  but  its  reflections  on  the  Easter  holidays  this  year  are 
scarcely  to  be  accurately  described  by  any  of  these  terms.  "  We 
are  all,"  says  the  writer,  "  patriots  in  spite  of  ourselves  and  he 
proceeds  to  show  beyond  all  doubt  th;;t,  if  he  is  a  patriot — which 
is  matter  of  argument — it  is  very  much  in  spite  of  himself.  All 
the  lighting  which  has  taken  place,  or  has  been  within  an  ace  of 
taking  place,  in  the  last  four  years  has  really,  he  says,  been  about 
questions  affecting  us  very  remotely,  or  indirectly,  or  problemati- 
cally. The  interest  of  the  British  people  in  Turkey,  in  Cabul,  in 
Zululand,  and  the  Transvaal  is  so  slight  that  "  we  have  to  draw 
largely  on  the  faith  of  the  average  Englishman  to  make  him  think 
it  any  at  all."  "  It  requires  a  line  sense  "  (wo  suppose,  to  perceive 
it,  for  the  scribe  gets  a  little  hazy  here  in  point  of  grammar) — a 
sense  which  has  "  something  of  the  over-sensibility  which  made 
our  gentlemen  a  hundred  years  ago  wear  swords,  and  use  them," 
about  such  a  matttr  as  giving  and  taking  the  wall.  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  interesting  confession.  It  will  be  observed  that 
disputed  points  of  history  or  politics  are  not  here  concerned.  We 
may,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  not  really  threatened ;  that  Lord  Lytton  was  wrong  about  the 
intentions  of  Shere  AH  and  of  Russia  ;  that  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Zulu  war  were  mistakes.  The  Times  moralist's  prin- 
ciple is  not  affected  by  this.  His  doctrine  is  that,  supposing  the 
existence  of  disputed  facts,  England  had  really  nothing  to  do  with 
them  except  by  a  Quixotic  straining  of  the  point  of  honour. 
Maintain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Turkey?  What  a 
plague  had  we  to  do  with  that  ?  Defend  India  from  encroach- 
ment ?  India  is  a  very  loDg  way  off.  Protect  the  natives  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  colonists  of  Natal  ?    This  was  the  business  of 
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the  colonists  of  Natal  and  tho  natives  of  tho  Transvaal,  not  ours. 
In  short,  there  is  no  such  interest  as  the  interest  which  a  bond  in 
honour  creates.  To  defend  clients,  to  protect  the  weak,  to  meet 
aggression  half  way,  and  with  a  steady  countenance,  not  in  tho 
last  ditch  like  vermin  at  bay,  all  these  things  are  mere  antiquated 
superstition. 

L'lionncur  est  un  vicux  saint  que  Ton  no  cliome  plus, 
says  tho  most  vigorous  of  French  satirists,  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  and  the  Times,  a  remarkable  pair,  chorus  the  statement. 
If  you  want  a  holiday,  says  one,  celebrate  the  retirement  of  Great 
Britain  from  a  position  which  Great  Britain  was  pledged  to  keep. 
If  you  have  anything  to  do  with  these  line  sensibilities,  says  the 
other,  why  don't  you  wear  a  sword  like  your  barbarous  ancestors, 
and  draw  on  the  first  impertinent  person  who  jostles  you  in  Fleet 
Street?  Honour,  and  even  interest,  are  old  songs.  The  first 
interest  of  man  is  to  keep  a  whole  skin,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
honourable  to  him  as  to  run  away.  A  clean  pair  of  heels  is  the 
noblest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  human  figure,  and  it  can- 
not be  too  lavishly  exhibited.  Putting  the  two  doctrines  together, 
it  is  difficult  not  to  think  that  a  certain  ingratitude  is  shown  by 
the  compilers  of  the  new  acta  sanctorum  to  their  political  foes. 
You  cannot  have  the  luxury  of  renouncing  unless  some  one  has 
previously  acquired.  The  delight  of  running  away  is  impossible 
unless  there  is  a  terminus  a  quo  from  which  to  start.  Theologians 
of  dubious  orthodoxy  have  advised  a  lavish  indulgence  in  sin  that 
the  graces  of  repentance  may  be  fully  enjoyed  and  displayed.  But 
Tories  save  Radicals  this  doubtful  manoeuvre.  They  construct  the 
Empire  for  their  rivals  to  pull  down,  and  commit  the  sins  of  which 
the  others  luxuriously  repent. 

It  is  probably  the  abundance  of  this  kind  of  repentance  which 
enables  the  Radical  party  and  their  chief  to  dispense  with  any 
other.  Mr.  Gladstone's  discourse  of  dismissal  for  the  Easter  holi- 
days perhaps  made  up  in  instruction  for  what  it  lacked  in  grace. 
The  Premier  was  in  great  spirits,  the  reason  for  which  he  stated 
with  much  ingenuousness — it  is  because  his  majority  is  so  very 
large.  He  doe3  not  repent  (at  least  now,  for  a  certain  remark 
about  "  polemical  utterances,"  as  well  as  others  about  the  Trans- 
vaal and  so  forth,  recur  to  the  mind)  of  anything  he  said  in  his 
electoral  campaign,  and  why  ?  Because  he  has  a  large  majority. 
Why  should  he  care  for  Mr.  Chaplin's  sense  of  .humiliation  ?  "It 
is  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  this  House."  Why  should  he  not 
shorten  the  short  holidays  by  bringing  the  Irish  Land  Bill  in  on 
Monday  ?  The  majority  does  not  mind.  Why  should  not  Mr. 
Grant  Duff  snub  members  who  make  him  answer  in  the  affirma- 
tive a  question  which  it  is  disagreeable  to  him  so  to  answer  ?  Mr. 
Grant  Duff's  "  tone  was  that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  House." 
Perhaps  the  poet  of  the  Pall  Mall  (we  do  not  mean  either  the 
author  of  the  "  Buck-Buck-Buckinghamshire  Buffoon,"  or  the 
author  of  "  Leading  Cases,"  but  the  constructor  of  the  admirably 
poetical  lines  on  Candahar  the  other  day)  will  give  us  a  version  of 
the  Battle  of  Blenheim  for  which  the  subject  possesses  great  capa- 
bilities. Mr.  Gladstone,  interrogated  on  the  consistency  of  his 
speeches  of  1870  and  1881  as  to  Irish  land  property,  on  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Government  towards  the  Transvaal  last  year  and  this 
year,  Ace,  might  reply  with  irresistible  force: — 

"  Why  that  1  cannot  tell,"  quoth  he, 

"  But  I've  a  great  majority." 
The  attitude  (Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  like  the  word  atti- 
tude) is  a  pleasiDg  one,  and  tells  us  how  many  other  songs 
have  grown  old.  Time  was  when  Ministers  (Sir  Robert 
Walpole  is,  we  admit,  an  exception)  did  not  content  themselves 
with  proudly  counting  rows  of  obedient  noses.  However,  we 
shall  perhaps  be  reminded  that  "time  was  "  is  an  idle  expression, 
and  that  "  time  is  "  is  the  only  one  to  which  a  sensible  man  pays 
any  attention.  Things  may  be  a  little  disorganized,  but  are  there 
not  consolations  ?  Have  not  the  Boers  magnanimously  given  up 
Potchefstroom  ?  It  is  true  that  by  the  terms  of  the  original 
agreement  all  the  British  garrisons  were  to  be  maintained,  and  all 
the  captured  material  given  back,  so  that  in  their  apparent  atone- 
ment for  Commandant  Cronje's  fraud  the  Boers  have  not  sustained 
one  atom  of  damage,  and  have  gained  for  themselves  compliments 
about  their  "  descent  from  the  chivalrous  Huguenots  of  France.-' 
But  tho  very  phrase  of  chivalrous  Huguenots  is  a  rest  and  refresh- 
ment, because  it  shows  the  blessed  mantle  of  historical,  ignorance 
in  which  the  modern  Radical  is  wrapped,  unless  indeed,  we  are  to 
have  a  new  delinition  of  chivalry  as  well  as  of  honour  and  red- 
letter  days  in  Kalendars.  It  is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  only  proper 
that  all  such  things  should  become  new  together.  Let  us  hava 
New  Morality,  New  History,  New  Kalendars,  and  a  great  clearance 
of  old  songs  of  all  kinds.  For,  indeed,  what  i3  the  good  of  them  ? 
We  have,  as  the  Times'  philosopher  justly  remarks,  to  draw  very 
largely  on  the  faith  of  the  average  Englishman  to  make  him  at- 
tend to  them,  and  he  might  have  added  that  just  now  the  bill 
seems  to  be  dishonoured  even  when  it  is  drawn.  What  U 
the  use  of  drawing  on  Aldgate  pump  ?  Let  us  rather  acquiesce 
in  the  new  dispensation,  and  content  ourselves  with,  on  our  part, 
dishonouring  the  bills  which  other  people  draw  on  us.  Treaties 
are  old  songs;  prestige  is  an  old  song  ;  the  British  Grenadiers  is 
an  old  song  terribly  in  need  of  re-editing  by  the  gifted  bard 
above  referred  to.  Let  him  give  us  an  excellent  new  ballad,  re- 
plete, as  the  advertisements  say,  with  sentiments  of  mildness  and 
meekness,  recapitulating  all  the  places  from  which  the  British 
t  Grenadier  ought  to  scuttle,  and  dated  the  "Feast  of  the  Settle- 
ment of  O'Neil's  Farm." 
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A  DREAM  OF  THE  ACADEMf. 

DOGS  hunt  in  dreams,  according  to  Lucretius,  Mr.  Tennyson, 
and  other  learned  writers,  and  most  men  know  the  discomfort 
of  pursuing  the  labours  of  the  day  through  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Mathematical  students  are  wearied  by  the  fancy  that  they  are  an 
unknown  quantity  ;  chemists  dream  that  they  are  essences  so 
subtle  that  they  can  only  detect  themselves  in  the  spectroscope  ; 
sportsmen  find  themselves  shooting  with  guns  whose  hammers  re- 
fuse to  let  themselves  be  raised  ;  and  gamblers  attempt  impossible 
■systems,  on  roulette  tables  of  previously  unknown  description. 
Tlh us  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  Queen  Mab  should  be  with 
art-critics,  especially  after  the  fatigues  of  "  Studio  Sunday."  By 
the  way,  does  the  institution  of  Studio  Sunday  exist  in  Scotland, 
and  what  has  Dr.  Begg  to  say  on  the  subject  ?  These  important 
iuquiries  we  have  no  time  to  follow  up.  It  is  our  business  to 
repeat  the  story  of  a  singular  Dream  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  visited  an  art-critic  after  Studio  Sunday.  He  is  rather  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  called  a  "  high-sniiling  "  art-critic.  He  is 
apt  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  way  in  which  our  artists,  having 
made  a  hit,  try  to  repeat  it,  and  do  repeat  themselves,  every  year 
*)!'  their  lives.  He  is  also  fond  of  writing  about  harmonies,  notes, 
dominants,  counter-point,  and  similar  vanities,  for  all  of  which 
tilings  a  nemesis  befell  him  in  the  vision  which  we  go  on  to 
describe. 

Our  reviewer  dreamed  that  he  was  the  Press.  He  felt  within 
him  that  resistless  impulse  to  write  prose  hymns  to  Mr.  Rossetti, 
which  distinguishes  one  critic,  combined  with  the  love  of  rare 
adjectives  we  admire  in  another,  the  gossip  of  a  third,  the  Lem- 
pnere  classicism  of  a  fourth,  and  the  contempt  for  all  work  not 
likely  to  bo  popular  in  Whitechapel  observed  in  the  chief  ex- 
pttnent  of  the  comic  'Any,  or  "  Yah :'  style  of  criticism.  He 
marched  up  the  stairs  of  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  found  him- 
tseli  in  the  rooms  of  Burlington  House.  What  he  saw,  and  how 
lie  liked  it,  will  test  be  learned  from  the  following  article,  which 
this  unfortunate  and  probably  overworked  man  composed  in  his 
vision.  Swift  once  woke  with  the  impression  that  he  had  said  a 
very  good  thing  in  a  dream.  By  an  effort  of  memory  he  re- 
covered it,  and  it  was  "  I  told  Apronia  she  must  be  very  careful, 
e<  ially  about  the  legs."  The  visionary  criticism,  though  sorne- 
l  bizarre,  was  more  coherent  than  the  mot  of  the  Dean. 

"  On  another  occasion  we  intend  to  return  to  the  minute  con- 
sideration of  the  pictures  of  the  year.  To-day  it  will  be  sutiicieut 
tc  discuss  the  most  prominent  works  of  the  most  admired  artists. 
The  Hanging  Committee  ha3  assigned  to  that  sterling  popular 
favourite,  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  the  post  of  honour.  In  Mr.  Burne 
Jones's  pictures,  we  have,  as  usual,  work  understanded  of  the 
peopl*.  II if  rollicking  humour  and  exuberant  vitality  have  never 
been  better  illustrated  than  in  his  immense  and  learned  coropo.-i- 
ti.m,  '•  The  Baste  that  pays  his  Rint."  The  "  Baste  ''  is  not,  as 
cur  readers  might  imagine,  the  pig,  but  the  tenant  who  "  sneaks 
behind  his  neighbours'  backs,"  and  basely  fulfils  his  contracts.  Mr. 
Burne  Jones  has  depicted  a  subject  full  of  Irish  humour,  a  "  card- 
ing" match.  The  '"baste,"  a  tenant  whose  raiment  has  been 
pamallj  removed,  is  being  "  carded"  by  two  sturdy  fellows  with 
blackened  faces.  About  a  dozen  others  look  on  w'ith  torches  in 
their,  hand.*.  In  the  extreme  distance  may  be  seen  a  troop  of 
mounted  Constabulary,  riding  in  an  opposite  direction.  This  is 
not  only  a  most  laughter-moving  piece,  but  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion, like  mo3t  of  Mr.  Burno  Jones's  works,  to  contemporary  his- 
tory. Many  years  henco  the-  student  of  the  past  will  seek,  and 
fidd;  in  B1K  J'.iito  Jonps's  paintings,  a  precious  guide  to  the 
M  and  humours  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Butler, 
tlio  t.iinous  artist  of  the  "Roll-Call,"  sends  a  picture  "whereby 
b  .n._  I  a  tale."  It  is  no  secret  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  expos- 
tulated with  Mrs.  Butler,  in  a  friendly  way,  on  her  choice  of 

ArioiM  scenes  ftOm  the  remote  past  of  ancient  British  historv. 
>U...  Buttar  has,  therefore,  at  Mr,  Gladstone's  repeated  request, 
[iv*lgn«d  a  triptych  representative  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
t,riuinj,;;s  of  British  nuns.  The  work  is  denominated  "Scut- 
tling," nnd,  being  a  triptych,  is  naturally  in  three  compartments. 
The  first  compaitmei.t  thows  us  our  forces  in  full  retreat  from 
J n 1 1 .1  ih-iv.  The  general  is  leading,  at  a  great  pace,  and  "  go  as  you 
pksnso"is  t!:o  order  of  the  day.  The  colours  maybe  observed 
'ticking  out  of  the  p<vl;et3  of  the  ollicers,  to  which,  by  n  recent 
^neral  order,  these  ernhlenjs  of  onr  martial  race  are  to  bo  con- 
ined  in  momenta  of  excitement.  In  the  central  compartment  we 
.•five  .-.  view  of  tho  English  troops  returning, at  the  double,  un- 
•w,r..|l,.r,.,l  rvitli  their  arms,  from  tho  vicinity  of  Laing'a  Nek, 
kvji.cli  tonus  the  background.  On  the  top  of  tho  Nek  is  a  small 
Boej  buy,  in  an  attitude  of  derision.  Lnglish  farmhouses  are 
zoning  on  every  side;  but  Sir  Kvelyn  Wood  clasps,  with  an  air 
)f  f.  itisiaction,  a  document  legibly  marked  "Apology."  The 
bird  compartment,  designed  in  the  spiiit  of  prophecy,  repre»entn 
Iw  retreat  of  our  gallant  fellows  before  a  corporal's  guard  of 
Woziris.  As  but  little  can  be  learned  about  these,  our  ino«t 
ecent  lots,  the  artist  bus  given  them  yellow  complexions  and  h 
Mongolian  cast  of  featuie.  We  predict  that  Mrs.  Butler's 
'iptych  will  bo  tho  centre  of  admiring  crowds.  Arrangement! 
vive  already  been  made  to  have  "Scuttling"  engraved,  nnd 
irders  for  proofs  (before  letters)  have  been  received  from  I  Inl- 
and, St.  Petersburg,  and  tho  Shields  Liberal  Association. 

Thoughts  of  tender  memory  and  tears  of  infinite  desire  invade 
•ho  soul  and  overflow  the  brimming  eyiis  as  wu  ga/e  for  the  brief 
aioment  that  pleasure  so  passionate  permits  on  Mr.  Frith  s  im- 


mortal poem,  "Helen  in  Leuke."  The  arras  on  the  Academy 
walls  is,  fortunately,  securely  hung,  otherwise  it  could  never 
resist  the  weight  of  Mr.  Frith's  admirers,  as  they  throw  themselves 
with  eager  clutch  and  blind,  adoring  ecstasy  on  anything  that 
seems  to  promise  physical  support.  In  the  presence  of  delight- 
someness  like  this,  once  more  vouchsafed  by  the  Master  to 
our  eyes,  words,  howsoever  vehement,  are  vain.  Mr.  Frith  has 
chosen,  somewhat  to  our  bewilderment,  his  subject  from  "  Pau- 
sanias,  lib.  iii.  ch.  six."  We  have  looked  up  Pausanias  in  our 
Lenipriere,  and  we  find  that  he  was  a  Spartan  general,  starved  to 
death  in  the  Brazen  House  of  Minerva  Athene.  Lempriere  does 
not  say  that  Pausanias  left  any  writings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mr. 
Frith  quotes  thus: — "  Leomimos,  being  wounded,  was  commanded 
by  the  Delphic  Pythia  to  fare  to  the  Isle  of  Leuke,  and  there 
should  he  be  healed  of  his  wound,  who,  having  gotten  back 
out  of  Leuke,  said  that  there  he  beheld  the  spirits  of 
the  sons  of  Telamon  and  Oileus,  and  that  Patroclus  dwelt 
with  them,  also  that  Helen  abode  there,  and  was  the 
wife  of  the  ghost  of  Achilles."  Mr.  Frith  has  represented  the 
beauty  of  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  world,  heightened  bv 
fatigue  and  disease,  transfigured  and  transformed  by  death  and 
decay.  In  the  midst  of  harmonies  of  silver  air,  in  which  the 
sickly  moon  strikes  the  dominant  note,  the  gracious  ghost  of 
Helen  stretches  her  weary  and  passionate  arms  to  embrace  that 
shadowy  shape  which,  in  days  of  common  sunlight,  was  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles.  All  that  we  had  to  pardon  in  Achilles,  all  that 
we  had  to  overlook  in  Helen,  the  brawny  sinew,  the  coarse  colour- 
ing, the  glittering  eyes,  have  been  purified  away.  Both  yearn 
eternally  in  the  loveliness  that  can  never  be  lost,  the  shadowy 
effulgence  of  the  grave.  Never  let  Mr.  Frith  paint  otherwise 
than  thu3.  Almost  we  could  wish  that  Helen  would  strike  him 
with  blindness  as  she  did  Stesichorus,  that  his  palette  might  never 
be  profaned  with  colours  less  colourless,  nor  his  canvas  occupied 
with  figures  less  limp  and  lifeless. 

Mr.  Whistler  sends  "  My  Last  Duchess,"  a  portrait  of  her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Stilton.  Seldom  has  this  courtly  painter  been  so 
fortunate  in  a  subject  or  an  inspiration.  Reviving  the  gracious 
classiealism  of  the  last  century,  the  Reynolds  of  our  age  has  re- 
presented her  Grace  as  Juno  with  her  peacock.  The  Peacock,  a 
real  fugue  of  Bach's,  in  the  coruscating  harmonies  of  his  ecstatic 
notes  of  colour,  occupies  the  entire  foreground.  Her  Grace  is 
faintly  indicated,  we  might  say  hinted  ('tis  a  mere  innuendo,  a 
breath,  a  vapour  on  the  glass),  in  the  middle  distance.  As 
Michael  Angelo  commonly  left  a  corner  of  the  unhewn  rude 
primeval  marble  in  his  sculpture,  so  Mr.  Whistler  has  neglected 
to  glaze  the  hands  and  face  of  the  Duchess.  There  is  something 
sublimely  precarious  in  this  Rohheit,  as  Winckelmaun  phrases  it, 
something  worthy  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Whistler  also  contributes 
two  etchings  in  dry-point  and  counter-point,  and  an  exquisite  little 
painting  in  niello,  alter  the  manner  of  the  early  Speziau  school. 
The  etchings  he  calls  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  "  and  "  Portrait 
of  a  Painter-Etcher."  The  painting  in  niello  represents  a  singular 
incident  from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  with  gracious 
naivet.6. 

We  must  return  on  another  occasion  to  Mr.  Burne  Jones's 
popular  canvasses,  "  In  Training  "  and  "  Out  of  Training  " ;  the 
first  representing  a  boating  breakfast,  the  second  revelling  in  tho 
humours  of  a  Bump-supper.  To  Mr.  Poynter's  "  Court  of  Thetis," 
a  bevy  of  sea  nymphs  gathered  in  a  cave  with  "  a  ceiling  of  amber, 
a  pavement  of  pearl,"  criticism  mr.y  object  that  tho  Nereids  aro 
somewhat  elderly,  and  scarcely  display  tho  charm  of  divine  and 
deathless  youth.  But  as  most  of  the  laces  aro  fashionable,  and  all 
familiar,  such  criticism  is  obviously  provincial,  aud  cannot  bo 
listened  to  in  the  centre  of  taste.  Mr.  Millais's  "  Grandfather's 
Clock"  is  a  most  alluding  work.  It  illustrates  tho  beautiful 
lines:— 

It  stopped  fcliort,  never  to  go  again, 
when  the  oU  man  died. 

The  long  white  locks  of  tho  aged  sire  overflow  a  footstool,  worked 
(observe  tho  texture)  with  a  kitten  in  Berlin  wool  and  beads,  on 
which  pillow  he  has  laid  his  weary  head.  Tho  churchwarden  DIM, 
dropping  from  his  hand,  lias  shattered  into  pieces,  a  beautiful 
emblem  of"  the  end,  tho  end,  the  end  of  all."  The  clock,  a  marvel 
of  imitative  design,  is  an  eight-day  article  of  inlaid  mahogany, 
and  tho  brass-work  of  the  laco  ii  worthy  of  Van  Kyck  iu  its 
elaborate  reproduction  of  nature.  Tho  hands  point  to  noon.  A 
cock  ia  seen  through  tho  open  window,  perched  on  a  farmyard 
wall.  It  is  the  cock  which  popular  superstition,  from  Siberia  to 
Ceylon,  from  l'  inistei re  to  (  Jape  Matapan,  "  owes  to  /Ksculapius  " 
at  tho  moment  of  a  mortal's  deal  li.  This  masterpiece  w  as  painted 
for  the  propiietor  of  tho  copyright  of  tho  song,  "  (■  rand  lather's 
Clock."  It  will  bo  reproduced,  in  chromolithograpliy,  on  tho 
cover  of  that  true  volLs-Ued.  This,  indeed,  is  to  bring  art  home  to 
the  people. 

We  come  last  to  I'rinsep's  "  Idyl,"  and  precious  )',,'/,.  it,  i„.  Two 
girls  with  none  too  much  on,  piinscpally  idling  by  a  bay, 
find  a  nire  liluying  Iho  pipe  to  them.  The  ladies  do  not  seem  t  > 
objeot  to  baccy  ;  perhaps,  as  tho  scone  is  in  Sicily,  they  arj 
Lirclnintes,  or  rather  nieces.      No  extra  charge  for  (hat  joko." 

With  'Anv's  yiilis  ringing  in  his  ears,  our  shuddering  critic 
awoke,  and  belndd  it  was  a  dream. 
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MR.  HORSLEY  ON  SUICIDE. 

FEW  of  those  who  read  the  very  remarkable  article  -which  the 
chaplain  of  the  Clerkenwell"  Prison  has  contributed  to  the 
current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  women  are  more  prono  to  suicide  than  men,  but  pro- 
bably a  good  many  readers  will  be  surprised  by  the  information  he 
is  able  to  give  respecting  the  causes  which  drive  women  of  the 
poorer  classes  to  attempt  self-destruction.  No  one  can  be  better 
qualified  than  he  is  to  speak  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as,  owing 
to  his  position,  a  largo  number  of  those  who  in  London  try 
to  commit  suicide  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  under  his  charge. 
Persons  who  have  committed  this  offence  are,  as  we  need  hardly 
say,  usually  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  House  of  Detention, 
and  the  magistrates  who  commit  or  remand  commonly  intimate 
in  a  set  phrase  which  has  become  familiar,  that  they  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  advice  of  the  chaplain.  The  chaplain,  to  use  Mr.  Ilorsley's 
words,  "  visits  them  daily,  sees  and  writes  to  their  relations,  finds 
homes  or  other  institutions  for  deserving  cases  where  help  is 
necessary,  in  other  ways  helps  them  temporally  as  well  as  spiritu- 
ally; and  in  each  case  he  writes  to  the  committing  magistrate 
his  opinion  of  the  case  with  a  recommendation,  which  is 
always  carefully  and  kindly  considered,  as  to  its  dis- 
posal." Mr.  Horsley,  then,  as  Chaplain  of  Clerkenwell  Gaol, 
has  had  to  question,  exhort,  and  remonstrate  with  would-be 
suicides  innumerable,  and  to  learn  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  them  to  attempt  their  lives.  From  the  note-books 
which,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  he  had  to  keep  he  has 
now  taken  "three  hundred  cases  of  separate  individuals,  not  picked 
cases,  however,  but  taken  simply  as  they  come  " ;  and  these  may 
certainly  be  considered  to  indicate  very  fairly  the  causes  of  suicide 
amongst  the  poor.  As  has  just  been  said,  women  are  more  given 
to  this  crime  than  men  ;  aud  the  facts  which  relate  to  women  are 
therefore  the  most  interesting.  Very  remarkable  they  are,  and  in 
some  respects  very  surprising,  as  it  is  clear  that  the  sufferings 
which  might  be  thought  to  be  most  poignant  with  women  do  not 
often  cause  them  to  attempt  suicide.  It  might  be  expected  that 
amongst  the  classes  in  which  a  husband's  infidelity  is  frequently 
made  clear  beyond  all  doubt,  a  paroxysm  of  jealousy  would  not  in- 
frequently drive  a  miserable  wife  to  seek  to  make  away  with  herself. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  neither  does  that  humiliation 
■which  is  thought  beyond  all  others  to  wound  and  distress  women 
cause  them,  save  in  very  few  cases,  to  try  to  kill  themselves. 
Out  of  three  hundred  attempts  at  suicide  recorded  by  Mr.  Horsley, 
only  seven  were  due  to  jealousy  or  jilting;  and  some  of  the 
number  who  sought  death  for  this  cause  may  have  been 
men.  Another  cause,  of  a  very  different  nature,  which 
might  be  thought  to  be  potent  with  the  working  classes, 
seems  to  have  very  little  effect.  Seeing  how  frequently 
cases  of  cruelty  to  wives  come  before  the  magistrates,  it  would  be 
natural  enough  to  expect  that  hapless  women  subject  to  habitual 
brutality  would  try  to  end  their  wretched  lives  ;  but  this 
is  not  so.  Putting  aside  the  statement  of  attempts  by  intoxi- 
cated women,  Mr.  Horsley's  table  shows  only  three  attempts  due 
to  the  conduct  of  "a  bad  husband,"  and  two  to  "  brutality  of 
paramour."  He  mentions,  it  is  true,  live  cases  of  women  with  bad 
husbands  who  tried  to  kill  themselves  when  drunk  ;  but  attempts 
of  this  kind  are  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  are 
deliberately  made.  The  small  number  of  real  attempts  may  be  to 
show  that  habitual  ill-treatment  of  wives  among  the  poor  is  not 
so  common  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  records  of  the  police 
courts.  A  further  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Horsley  is  not  perhaps 
less  remarkable.  The  pangs  of  conscience  are  rarely  so  acute  as  to 
cause  women  to  try  to  destroy  themselves.  Mr.  Horsley  only 
records  one  case  in  which  the  remorse  of  an  unfaithful  wife  caused 
her  to  attempt  her  own  life. 

As  to  the  motives  which  do  largely  influence  poor  women  who 
try  to  destroy  themselves,  Mr.  Horsley's  statements  are  not  quite  so 
clear  as  might  be  wished.  He  does  not  separate  the  sexes,  so  that  in 
cases  where  the  description  of  the  reason  does  not  indicate  the 
sex  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  the  proportionate  number  of  men 
and  women.  Out  of  the  300  attempted  suicides  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Horsley,  144  may  be  dismissed  at  once  as  due  to  drunkenness. 
Next  in  number,  though  with  a  great  interval,  are  the  cases  in 
which  the  causes  were  unknown,  and  next  are  those  in  which  the 
attempts  were  due  to  destitution,  debt,  disease,  or  distress.  This 
seems,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  the  most  natural  kind  of 
suicide,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  out  of  300  cases  40  were  due 
to  these  causes.  Domestic  disagreement  comes  next  on  the  list, 
and  here  ordinary  expectation  proves  to  be  right,  as  women  are 
found  to  be  infinitely  more  sensitive  than  men.  No  less  than 
fifteen  women  are  shown  to  have  attempted  suicide  in  consequence 
of  drunken  quarrels  with  their  husbands,  but  only  two  men  were 
sufficiently  moved  by  disputes  of  this  kind  to  attempt  to  kill 
themselves.  Curiously  enough,  amongst  the  lower  classes  neither 
husbands  nor  wives  seem  to  have  much  power  of  driving  their 
partners  to  desperation  by  incessant  worrying  or  bullyiug.  Mr. 
Horsley  only  mentions  two  cases  as  due  to  annoyance.  In  one  of 
these  the  offender  was  the  wife,  in  another  a  drunken  husband 
who  had  deserted  his  helpmate. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts,  Mr.  Horsley's  statistics 
are  very  interesting,  and,  with  regard  to  women,  not  a  little 
different  from  what  might  be  expected.  What,  however,  will 
probably  most  surprise  those  of  his  readers  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  other  statistics  relating  to  this  subject,  are  his  statements 


respecting  the  influence  of  the  seasons  on  this  crime.  Attempts  at 
suicide,  strange  to  say,  are  more  frequent  in  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  year  than  in  the  most  disagreeable.  This  fact  has  several 
times  been  pointed  out,  but  Mr.  Horsley  is  able  to  put  it  in  a  very 
strong  light,  and  moreover  to  suggest  a  reason  for  what  seems 
at  lirst  sight  unaccountable.    He  says : — 

It  appears,  from  books  kept  by  my  predecessors  and  by  myself,  that  in 
tbe  decennium  1868-77,  there  were  nearly  exactly  1,900  cases  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  chaplain.  Of  these,  377  came  in  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  year,  542  during  the  secoud,  561  (luring  the  third,  and  420  during 
the  last.  The  first  or  winter  quarter  is  thus  184  under  the  third  or  sum- 
mer quarter  ;  or,  to  divide  the  year  into  halves,  there  were  in  the  half  year, 
October  to  March,  707  cases,  and  from  April  to  September,  1,103,  a  dif- 
ference of  306.  All  crime  is  greater,  or  at  least  the  total  amount  of  crime 
is  greater,  during  the  summer  half  of  the  year,  but  yet  the  disproportion 
is  not  so  marked  as  that  we  find  in  the  one  item  of  suicide.  I  believe, 
considering  that  nearly  half  the  cases  are  those  of  seeking  a  watery 
grave,  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  water  has  much  to  do  with 
the  matter. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  this  very  simple  explanation  is  tbe  true- 
one.  The  notion  of  a  plimge  into  cold  water  is,  to  the  majority 
of  men  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  still  more  to  the  majority  of 
women,  most  unpleasant  in  the  winter.  It  may  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  very  tiny  matter  to  any  one  who  is  bent  on  self- 
destruction,  but  the  strange  fancies  of  people  who  attempt  or 
commit  suicide  have  often  been  noticed,  and,  after  all,  but  little 
can  be  required,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  turn  aside  those- 
who  have  just  succeeded  in  bringing  their  courage  up  to  the 
point  of  facing  death.  Respecting  the  age  at  which  people  are 
best  able  to  make  this  effort,  Mr.  Horsley  gives  some  facts 
which  are  as  remarkable  as  those  which  he  gives  respecting 
the  influence  of  the  seasons.  Taking  periods  of  ten  years,  he 
shows  that  suicide  follows  the  law  which  seems  to  govern  all 
kinds  of  crime,  and  that  the  decade  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years  is  the  worst.  Out  of  his  300  recorded  attempts,  124 
were  by  persons  within  these  limits  of  age.  When  this  period, 
which  seems  to  be  so  perilous  for  those  who  have  any  bent  towards 
self-destruction,  is  passed,  there  is  a  great  change.  The  number  of 
cases  in  the  decade  from  thirty  to  forty  being  only  sixty-one,  or 
half  that  of  the  preceding  ten  years  of  life.  The  longer  men  live 
the  more  they  seem  to  get  reconciled  to  life,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
less  desirous  of  quitting  it  abruptly.  Between  forty  and  fifty  Mr. 
Horsley  gives  forty-four  cases  ;  between  fifty  and  sixty  only  twenty- 
four.  Alter  sixty  the  desire  for  self-extermination  appears  to  be- 
come very  faint.  As  has  often  been  noticed,  the  less  life  is  worth 
having  the  more  men  seem  to  cling  to  it.  True  now,  as  in  his- 
own  time,  are  Dry  den's  words :  — 

Strange  cozenage,  none  would  live  past  years  again  ; 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain, 
And  from  the  dregs  of  life  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  aud  that  the  unadvisableness  of  living  any  longer  does  occa- 
sionally occur  to  old  people.  Mr.  Horsley  mentions  the  cases  of 
two  persons — of  which  sex  he  does  not  say — who,  at  the  ages  of 
eighty-three  and  eighty-eight  respectively,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  ought  to  leave  this  world.  This  view,  however,  is  quite 
opposite  to  that  which  is  usually  taken  by  old  men  and  women 
and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  perversity  of  human  nature  that, 
just  as  the  old  cling  to  life,  so  the  young  seem  ready  to  quit  it. 
It  appears  from  Mr.  Ilorsley's  tables  that  the  age  at  which 
suicide  is  most  common  amongst  the  humbler  classes  is  twenty- 
two — that  is  to  say,  precisely  the  age  at  which  the  vital 
powers  are  at  their  highest,  at  which  life  should  be  most 
enjoyable  and  should  seem  to  offer  most  promise.  It  might,, 
of  course,  be  thought  that  disappointments  in  love  have  much 
to  do  with  suicides  at  this  age ;  but  this  cannot  possibly  be 
the  case,  for,  as  has  been  shown,  poor  men  and  women,  however- 
foolish  they  may  be  in  some  respects,  are  not  so  foolish  as  to  kill 
themselves  for  love.  It  is,  then,  most  difficult  to  see  why  twenty- 
two  should  be,  to  use  Mr.  Ilorsley's  expression,  the  favourite  age. 
If  people  are  more  excitable  then  than  they  are  later  in  life,  they 
are  also  more  hopeful,  and  loss  and  misfortune  mean  little  to  those 
who  have  all  their  best  days  before  them.  One  explanation,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  recorded  by  Mr.  Horsley  suggests  itself.  A 
large  number  of  the  women  who  came  under  his  care  were 
courtesans,  and  probably  even  at  twenty-two  most  of  these  unhappy 
women  have  become  quite  reckless  and  have  lost  utterly  all  hope 
for  the  future. 

"Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  noticing  other  remarkable  facts 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Horsley  respecting  suicide  amongst  the 
humbler  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
striking  and  interesting  as  the  facts  he  records  are,  they  point  to 
no  general  conclusion  of  any  importance  save  that  drink  is  a  great 
cause  of  suicide,  and  this  has  long  been  known.  He  does  himself, 
indeed,  draw  one  very  definite  conclusion  from  his  observation  of 
those  who  had,  with  more  or  less  earnestness,  attempted  their 
own  lives.  He  is  of  opinion  that  attempts  at  suicide  should  be 
more  severely  punished,  and  gives  the  following  reasons  for  this 
view : — 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  impression  (greatly  justified  by  facts)  i 
which  prevails  among  the  class  from  which  most  of  these  cases  come,  f 
that  the  punishment  for  the  crime  is  merely  a  week's  detention  and  a 
lecture,  has  a  bad  effect  by  causing  the  persons  to  think  lightly  of  1 
the  crime,  and  even  to  repeat  it  on  the  next  occasion  of  irritation  or 
apprehension. 

An  alderman  was  once  derided  for  expressing  his  intention  of  putting 
down  suicide,  but  he  probably  meant,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  some  I 
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real  punishment,  inflicted  as  a  rule,  would  be  a  strong  deterrent  to  those 
who  are  unable  or  unused  to  see  moral  crime  in  what  is  ignored  or  treated 
lightlv  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  lirmly  believe  that  if  it  became  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule  for 
snch  offences  to  escape  a  period  of  hard  labour,  the  numbers  of  attempts 
would  at  once,  and  to  a  remarkable  extent,  diminish. 
Here  we  find  it  quite  impossible  to  agree  with  Mr.  Horsley.  No 
doubt  there  are  every  year  a  certain  number  of  half-hearted 
attempts  at  suicide,  and  if  the  offence  were  more  severely  punished 
many  of  these  would  not  be  made;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
certainty  of  severe  punishment  in  case  of  failure  would  make  those 
who  really  are  sick  of  life  much  more  determined  in  their 
efforts  to  put  an  end  to  themselves.  Mr.  Horsley  him- 
self remarks  in  the  beginning  of  his  article  that  during 
the  last  three  years  the  number  of  suicides  has  been  steadily 
decreasing,  while  the  number  of  attempts  at  suicide  have  been 
steadily  increasing.  Were  such  a  law  as  he  desires  enforced,  this 
state  of  things  would  in  all  probability  be  exactly  reversed.  There 
would  be  fewer  attempts,  but  more  cases  of  self-destruction.  A 
man  who  was  really  anxious  to  die  would  certainly  be  stimulated 
in  his  attempt  to  remove  himself  from  the  world  by  the  thought 
that,  if  he  did  not  succeed,  a  degrading  punishment  awaited  him. 
Men  are  not  likely  to  be  reconciled  to  life  by  the  prospect  of  a 
long  term  of  imprisonment ;  and,  though  suicide  is  undoubtedly  a 
crime,  it  is  repugnant  to  the  instincts  of  humanity  to  treat  un- 
fortunate wretches  who  have  been  driven  to  it  as  if  they  were 
criminals  of  the  ordinary  stamp. 


INDEPENDENT  ART. 

AN  exhibition  has  been  recently  opened  at  No.  35  Boulevard  des 
Capucines,  "  par  un  groups  d  "artistes  independants,"  as  they 
.style  themselves  in  their  prospectus,  although  they  are  none  other 
than  our  old  acquaintances  the  "  Impressionists,"  who  have,  how- 
ever, become  disgusted  with  the  name  under  which  they  first 
•challenged  public  attention.    Nor  is  this  disgust  to  be  marvelled 
.at,  for  the  term    Impressionist  "  has  been  applied  to  Courbet,  and 
to  others  like  him,  who  knew  how  to  draw,  and  who  were  not 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  painting  as  it  is  generally  understood  by 
ordinary  mortals ;  and  these  two  accomplishments  stink  in  the 
nostrils  of  "  independent  art."    The  first  things  that  strike  a 
spectator's  eye  on  entering  the  independent  gallery  are  the 
frames  in  which  it  has  seemed  good  to  the   exhibitors  to 
hang  their  works  ;  and  one  asks  oneself  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment whether  it  can  be  possible  that  the  independent  artists 
have  succeeded  in  finding  an  independent  frame-maker  to  aid  them 
in  their  task,  for  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  any  sane  workman 
should  have  consented  to  make  such  monstrosities.    Frames  of 
scarlet,  frames  of  mauve,  and  frames  of  violet  follow  each  other 
in  hideous  succession,  forcing  the  wearied  eye  to  turn  for  relief  to 
the  pictures  they  enclose,  and  making  one  think  that  this  ugly 
manifestation  of  eccentricity  may,  after  all,  be  the  result  of  a  well- 
hatched  plot  on  the  part  of  the  artists  to  force  one  to  look  at 
their  productions.  Of  the  technical  qualities  of  these  it  is  so  dillicult 
to  think  seriously — or  to  think  at  all — that  we  devoted  most  of 
the  time  that  we  spent  among  them  in  endeavouring  to  find  out 
the  hidden  impulses  which  drive  men  to  represent  nature  in  such  a 
manner.    In  this  matter  wo  believe  that  we  have  had  some  success. 
The  conviction  in  which  the  independent  landscape-painter  clothes 
himself  as  in  a  garment  appears  to  us  to  be  that  the  world  which 
we  inhabit  is  a  much  steeper  place  than  we  work-a-dav  people  have 
supposed  it  to  be;  and  that  its  denizens — man  and  beast  and 
creeping  thing,  together  with  its  vegetation — suffer  under  a  chronic 
tendency  to  fall  from  right  to  left.    Of  this  doctrine  we  may  cite, 
from  among  many  others,  two  triumphant  manifestations — "  Le 
Qutii   des  Colestins"  by  M.  Guillaumin,  and  "  Le  Boulevard 
Bochecbouart "  by  M.  Pissarro.    It  is  simply  fearful  to  think  of 
what  might  happen  if,  in  obedience  to  any  natural  law,  the  things 
which  M.  Guillaumin  has  portrayed  in  the  picture  we  have  men- 
tioned were  to  come  to  pans.    The  quay  in  the  left  of  his  picturo 
fulls  violently  to  the  left,  dragging  with  it  the  river  Heine,  whose 
waters  are  discoloured  with  "streak'*  of  green  and  purple,  like 
those  on  a  tigers  forehead,''  as  Blake  has  it  in  his  "  Marriage 
of  Heaven  and  Hell  "  ;   while  the  trees  on  the  right  protrude 
menacingly  like  the  crest  of  some  aavnge  monster,  and  the  "  PbOl 
Marie"  totters  in  the  background,  Bo  the  imminent  danger  of 
an  omnibus  about  to  cross  it.    M.  Pissario's  "  Uoulevard  "  is,  if 
possible,  more  disquieting  to  behold  ;  miserable  human  beings 
are  seen  vainly  htnving  to  keep  their  feet  on  the  pavement  of 
this  street,  which  the  engineers  of  Paris  bun  obstinately  built 
at  right  angles  to  tho  inclination  of  the  fearful  declivity  that 
he    represents;   and   yet  we  have  often  walked  through  the 
boulevard  in  question,  deeming  that  the  right-hand  and  the  left- 
hand  sides  of  it  were  or:  a  level  with  each  other.    As  if  these 
Strange  aberrations  in  the  nit  of  perspective  were  not  calcu- 
lated to  alarm  the  spectator  sufficiently,  the  painter  has  summoned 
I  to  his  aid  all  the  powers  of  a  crude  and  violent  .  r  le-me  of  colour- 
I  ing.    His  shadows  are  bright,  blii",  and  his  high  lights  scarlet — 
Colours  apt  to  disconcert  and  to  jtlifcl  t'-rror  into  the  beholder. 
Wo  wish  that  we  had  no  more  serious  accusation  to  bring  forward 
against  M.  Pissarro  than    his    ignorance    of   drawing  and 
his  inharmonious  colour;   but  lie  h:is  <-.\hibit>'d  other  works 
of  a  more  ambitious  character,  notably  "  Le  Fendeui  de  Bois"and 
"Paysannes  du  Val  Heme,"  in  which  he  does  more  than  merely 


imitate  certain  works  of  Jean  Francois  Millet.  And  this  is  au 
indictment  which  holds  good  against  many  of  the  "independent" 
artists,  who  in  more  than  one  instance  in  their  figure  compositions 
owe  what  little  merit  they  possess  to  very  uncompromising  remi- 
niscences of  the  masters  they  affect  to  despise.  This  aspersion, 
however,  can  in  no  wise  touch  M.  Degas,  whose  work  is  utterly 
unlike  that  of  any  other  artist.  Amongst  other  things,  he 
exhibits  an  oblong  piece  of  paper,  covered  in  one  corner  by  a 
horribly  ill-drawn  head  of  a  soldier  in  coloured  chalks,  and  in 
another  by  a  rude  sketch  of  a  military  cap.  This  production  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  as  a  "  Physionomie  de  Criminel,'' 
a  title  which  is  also  accorded  to  a  sketch  of  an  unsightly 
being  smelling  a  bone,  while  an  idiotic  woman  looks  on  approv- 
ingly— a  work  in  the  same  manner  by  the  same  artist.  It  is  to 
M.  Degas  that  we  owe  the  wondrous  spectacle  of  independent 
sculpture,  in  the  ^lape  of  a  "  Petite  Danseuse  (statuette  en 
cire)."  Here  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  a  wax  model  of 
a  hideous  young  woman,  devoid  alike  of  bone  and  of  muscle,  clad 
in  white  wax  stays,  red  wax  shoes,  and  a  real  muslin  frock.  This 
appalling  image  is  protected  from  the  profaning  air  by  a 
glass  case,  and  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  considered 
as  the  last  word  of  independent  art.  We  will  therefore  ab- 
stain from  speaking  of  the  numerous  studies  of  persons  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition,  humorously  spoken  of  in  the 
catalogue  as  "  etudes  de  jeunes  femmes,"  and  etudes  d'enfants," 
and  pass  on  to  the  works  of  M.  Baffaelli  and  M.  Vignon.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  the  consolation  of  being  able  to  speak  of 
works  of  real  talent.  The  first  in  the  catalogue  of  M.  Baffaelli's 
numerous  studies  is  an  oil  picture  of  two  worn-out  men  playing  at 
cards  in  a  suburban  "  auberge "  called  "  Les  Declasses."  We 
have  rarely  seen  a  more  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  Parisian 
character  than  that  which  this  picture  brings  to  our  notice.  There 
is  something  in  the  faces  of  the  two  men  that  reminds  us  of 
Balzac's  best  pages;  and  the  accessories,  although  somewhat 
crudely  treated,  are  true  to  nature  and  help  out  the  subject. 
"  Cassant  une  croute  "  is  another  admirable  instance  of 
this  artist's  power  of  seizing  the  character  of  those 
strangel)  interesting  types  that  one  so  often  sees  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  old  fortification  lines  of  Paris.  In  "  Une  Grue 
a  vapeur  "  and  "  Deux  Vaches  et  trois  Poules,"  M.  Baffaelli 
shows  his  power  of  dealing  with  water-colour ;  these  are  pic- 
tures in  which  he  displays  his  ability  of  seeing  the  poetic  side  of 
common  things,  and  which  make  us  the  more  regret  that  he 
should  have  exhibited  such  a  lamentable  performance  as  his 
"  Ohemin  de  fer  sous  neige,"  which  purports  to  represent  a  loco- 
motive engine  leaving  a  station,  but  which  at  a  little  distance  is 
suggestive  of  a  deformed  rhinoceros  charging  a  row  of  palings. 
Ilis  "  Locomotive  en  manoeuvre"  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very 
charming  little  study,  with  a  singularly  inappropriate  title,  for  the 
subject  is  in  reality  a  stretch  of  landscape  with  a  dark  windy 
sky,  and  the  steam-engine,  from  which  the  picture  takes  its 
name,  is  only  visible  as  a  black  speck  in  the  distance. 
We  hope  to  see  more  of  M.  Baffaelli  on  other  occasions,  and 
devoutly  trust  that  in  future  we  may  find  him  in  better  company. 
M.  Vignon,  although  decidedly  inferior  to  him  in  originality,  dis- 
plays some  excellent  qualities  ;  and  his  landscape,  marked  152  in 
the  catalogue,  is  in  ever}'  way  a  good  picture.  Ilis  other  works 
do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  a  respectable  mediocrity ;  but  we 
are  so  grateful  to  any  one  who  evinces  any  artistic  capability 
whatever  in  these  torture  chambers,  that  we  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning them  with  approbation.  Neither  can  we  leavo  the  Gallery 
without  referring  to  M.  Baffaelli's  "Bourgeois  lisant  les  faits 
divers,''  which  we  have  overlooked  in  our  notice  of  his  works. 
This  picture,  which  represents  an  old  gentleman  of  the  lower- 
middle  class  reading  the  account  of  a  savage  murder,  displays 
a  sense  of  humour  on  the  part  of  the  artist  which  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  out  of  England.  An  extract  from  the  account 
in  question,  let  into  the  frame,  enables  one  to  see  at  a  glance  the 
exact  words  with  which  the  old  man  is  comforting  his  soul — a 
contrivance  of  doubtful  taste,  but  which  is  not  the  less  effective 
in  its  way.  There  is  some  truth  of  colour  in  M.  liouart's  "  Vue 
d'Antibes";  a  quality  which  consoles  one  a  little  for  his  weak 
drawing,  and  M.  TUlot  exhibits  some  tolerable  landscape  sketches. 
Lest  wo  should  como  away  with  anything  approaching  to  a  plea- 
sant impression,  tho  "  Iudepondant9, 

more  cruel  far 
Than  wildest  wolves  and  suvage  tigou  oro, 

have  reserved  a  dismal  surprise  for  us  in  the  shape  of  "  La  Cliai.- 
teuse,  Medaillon,"  a  sort  of  glorified  wooden  soup-plate,  with  a 
blue-eyed  howling  monster  curved  in  relief  on  it,  who  bears  soni" 
distant  resemblanco  to  a  woman.  This  "knavish  piece  of 
work"  is  suggestivo  of  tho  first  efforts  in  wood-carvin a 
of  some  North  American  Indian  ;  and  one  is  surprised  that 
it  is  not  signed  "Raffing  Wolf"  or  "Spotted  Tail."  With 
sore  eves  and  a  troubled  brain  wo  turned  from  these  unearthly 
nightmares.  In  tho  courtyard  below  a  blind  fiddler  was  play- 
ing a  choice  selection  of  fashionable  airs;  he,  at  anv  rate,  was 
following  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  his"  art,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  and  his  strains,  in  which  some  vague  noli. hi  of 
a  harmonious  ensemble  was  conveyed,  fell  like  a  ple:in:ml  shower 
upon  our  withered  soul,  and  wo  went  forth  marvelling  at  tho  case 
of  that  man  to  whom  it  befell  that  a  street  musician  inoold  repair 
the  havoc  that  had  been  mado  in  his  spirit  by  a  group  of  inde- 
pendent artists. 

In  this  article  tho  natuo  of  Camille  Muller,  the  uulf-laughl 
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artist  of  "Lo  Treport,"  naturally  finds  its  place.  Dead  at  tho 
premature  age  of  nineteen,  he  leaves  behind  him  a  number  of 
portraits,  and  of  still-life  pictures,  which  make  one  regret  his 
loss.  His  work,  always  excellent  in  intention,  despite  the  faults 
of  extreme  youth,  shows  none  of  the  hesitation  of  the  beginner. 
His  drawing,  often  correct  and  always  vigorous,  and  his  remark- 
able power  of  dealing  with  masses  of  rich  colour,  incline  us  to 
tho  belief  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  achieved  lasting  fame 
in  the  annals  of  French  art. 


SPIRITS  IX  HUSON. 

fTHIE  very  moderate  sentence  passed  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins 
upon  Susan  Wills  Fletcher  alias  Sister  Bertie,  is  doubtless 
unpleasant  to  that  person,  who  is  vouched  for  under  the  hand  of 
a  friend  as  one  of  the  best  and  sweetest  women  she  has  ever 
known.  Sweet  is  a  very  ambiguous  term — sugar  of  lead  is  de- 
cidedly sweet ;  but,  if  Mrs.  Fletcher  was  the  best  woman  that  her 
courageous  friend  has  ever  known,  the  moral  character  of  the 
friend's  circle  cannot  be  regarded  as  altogether  high-toned  or  whole- 
souled.  For  the  first  time  (if  we  put  out  of  sight  a  very  in- 
adequate imprisonment  endured  by  a  follower  of  Slade,  who  was 
unwise  enough  to  choose  Yorkshire  as  the  scene  of  his  operations) 
positive  punishment  has  been  inflicted  by  English  law  upon  those 
who  avail  themselves  of  the  most  degrading  and  dangerous  delu- 
sion of  modern  times  to  rob  the  dupes  of  that  delusion.  The  re- 
markable audacity  with  which  Mrs.  Fletcher  ventured  into  the 
lion's  den  after  the  experience  she  had  had  in  America  of  the  changed 
sentiments  of  Sister  Juliet,  was  sure  to  be  wrested  into  a  proof 
of  her  innocence.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  principal 
and  most  dangerous  ground  of  confidence  which  swindlers  of  this 
kind  have  is  the  reluctance  of  their  victims  to  make  open  con- 
fession of  their  fo'ly.  It  is  a  pity,  certainly,  that  husband  and 
wife  should  be  separated ;  and  a  twelvemonth  or  two  of  prison 
quiet,  and  perhaps  a  little  hard  bodily  labour,  would  no  doubt  be 
an  excellent  alterative  for  Mr.  William  Fletcher,  after  the  ex- 
citements and  unhealthy  spiritual  exertions  of  his  life  as  a  medium. 
Mr.  Morton,  too,  the  lawyer-colonel,  who  was  in  England  last 
week  and  to  be  found  in  just  the  place  he  might  have  been 
looked  for  in — a  curious  instance  of  the  intelligent  activity  of  the 
English  police — would  have  been  a  pleasing  completion  to  the 
trinity.  But,  if  prevention  be  the  end  of  punishment,  the  fate  of 
the  best  and  sweetest  of  women  is  likely  to  be  as  ellcctive  as  the 
fate  of  her  accomplices. 

The  history  of  the  case,  like  the  history  of  most  such  cases, 
may  be  said  to  have  tended  a  good  deal  more  to  amusement  than 
to  edification.  We  desire  to  speak  with  all  respect  of  Dr.  "  Mac  " 
— doctor  of  healing,  if  not  of  medicine — who  has  certainly  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  one  rogue  to  justice  and  in  baffling  the 
inachinatious  of  two  others.  It  would  appear  that  Mrs.  Hart- 
Davies  is  in  absolute  need  of  somebody  to  lean  upon,  and  hitherto 
Dr.  "  Mac  "  appears  to  have  been  a  sufficiently  trusty  staff.  Her 
previous  supports  have,  we  fear,  proved  but  broken  reeds.  Her 
husbands  leave  her  under  circumstances  doubtless  susceptible  of  the 
fullest  explanation  ;  her  lovers,  if  only  ci-devant  lovers,  go  off  in  the 
most  irritating  fashion  with  her  sworn  sisters,  and  her  "brothers  " 
are  the  rottenest  reeds  of  all.  The  affection  of  a  young  trusting 
heart,  as  this  lady  pathetically  describes  her  cpanchement,  seems  to 
have  been  more  than  once  cruelly  deceived.  As  to  the  Fletcher 
story  itself,  it  might  almost  have  been  written  without  knowledge 
of  the  actual  facts  by  an  intelligent  novelist.  A  remarkably 
excitable  and  impressionable  person  is  discontented  with  her 
present  relations  in  life,  has  Spiritualist  leanings,  and  thinks  with 
regret  of  her  dead  mother.  This  is  the  great  handle  which 
Spiritualist  rascality  invariably  works.  The  only  perceivable 
idiosyncrasy  in  Mrs.  Hart-Davies  was  her  extraordinary  gulli- 
bility, the  implicit  faith  with  which  she  received  the  announce- 
ments of  the  Fletchers,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  she  divested 
herself  of  her  worldly  goods  in  their  favour.  None  of  the  more 
exquisite  impostures  were  required ;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
mediums  to  fall  into  a  trance,  to  look  at  a  divining  ball,  even  to 
■write  in  a  letter  that  the  deceased  lady  "had  walked  across 
the  room  with  the  grace  of  a  true  queen,"  and  the  thing  was 
done.  Mrs.  Hart-Davies  at  once  made  room  for  the  Fletchers, 
man  and  wife,  in  her  capacious  heart.  They  made  a  trinity,  in 
which  Fletcher  represented  Wisdom  (i.e.  that  of  the  serpent),  Mrs. 
Fletcher  Work  (and  indeed  she  seems  to  have  performed  the  tasks 
allotted  to  her  with  creditable  thoroughness),  and  Mrs.  Hart- 
Davies  Love,  a  commodity  of  which  she  seems  always  to  have  had 
a  great  deal  to  give  away  or  exchange.  The  affectionate  considera- 
tion of  the  maternal  spirit  discovered  that  certain  valuable  pro- 
perty which  she  had  left  to  her  daughter  was  altogether  too 
magnetic,  that  it  was  exercising  a  bad  effect  on  her  health,  and 
that  it  had  much  better  be  transferred  to  Sister  Bertie  and  Brother 


Willie.  The  transfer  was  effected  with  speed  and  completeness, 
and  the  uses  to  which  the  best  and  sweetest  of  women  put  the 
jewelry  and  the  lace  were,  to  say  the  least,  peculiar.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  too  magnetic  ornaments  found  themselves 
(sometimes  with  very  little  else,  it  would  seem,  to  keep  them  com- 
pany) on  the  person  of  Sister  Bertie,  than  the  affection  of  that 
saint  and  the  other  saint,  her  husband,  began  to  cool.  A  long 
journey  was  undertaken  in  company  (always  a  rash  thing),  and  Mrs. 
Hart-Davies  saw  with  disgust  ( or  without  it,  whichever  the  student 
of  human  nature  may  prefer)  "  a  handsome  Captain,"  a  former  admirer 


of  her  own,  make  tracks  at  the  port  of  debarkation  with  Sister  Bertie 
and  remain  absent  for  some  days,  occupied  doubtless,  under  her 
guidance,  in  cultivating  relations  with  the  spirit  world.  Then  Dr. 
Mac  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  things  were  not  so  pleasant  for 
the  Fletchers.  Of  the  Doctor's  powers  of  healing  we  can  give  no 
opinion,  but  he  seems  to  know  a  rogue  when  he  sees  him,  and  to 
have  a  very  shrewd  notion  of  the  proper  method  of  treatment  to 
be  applied  to  that  phenomenon.  With  the  assistance  of  tlie  [ 
American  authorities  a  good  deal  of  the  property  was  disgorged,  i 
and,  on  the  woman  Fletcher  making  her  appearance  once  more  in 
this  country,  proceedings  were  taken  with  the  result  which  every- 
body knows.  The  history  is  in  the  main  a  very  old  one.  Grovel- 
ling superstition,  which  actually  anticipates  the  attempts  made  to 
deceive  it,  and  holds  out  its  throat  to  tho  knife  and  its  pocket  to 
the  spoiler,  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Neither  is- 
the  fact  that  such  superstition  occr^sionally  "  takes  the  rue  "  after 
a  time  and  discovers  its  own  folly  ;  nor  the  fact  that  jealousy  is  a 
very  useful  instrument  in  bringing  about  such  resipiscence.  The 
principal  points  of  novelty  in  the  individual  story  are  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  plunder  was  recovered,  and  the  fact  that  one 
at  least  of  the  plunderers  has  met  with  something  lik<;  her 
deserts. 

Unluckily  there  were  certain  special  features  in  this  matter  which 
are  indeed  almost  always  more  or  less  clearly  discernible  in  such 
affairs,  and  for  which  readers  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  and  beholders 
of  Hogarth's  "  Enthusiasm  Delineated  "  are  pretty  well  prepared. 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  with  great  propriety,  restrained  the  cross- 
examination  of  counsel  as  much  as  possible  when  it  tended  in 
this  direction,  but  (as  properly)  he  referred  in  his  sentence  to  a 
possible  aspect  of  the  matter  which,  if  less  legally  criminal,  is*  \ 
morally  more  disgusting  than  the  most  barefaced  spoliation  of  a  ( 
credulous  dupe  by  designing  rascals.  Even  in  Spiritualist  trials  and  | 
investigations,  there  are  recorded  few  things  more  nauseous  than  I  ( 
the  "  scrunches,"  the  "  cuddling  rests,"  the  "  pawing,"  the  inquiries  |i 
about  "  having  babies  in  the  spirit  world,"  the  allusions  to  "  hand-  J  j 
some  captains,"  the  confessions  by  a  wife  in  the  character  of  Ij 
go-between  that  her  husband  has  for  some  time  ceased  to  re- It 
gard   his  spiritual  sister  in  a  merely  sisterly  light,  and  soil 
forth.     The  fact,  however,  that  sooner  or  later  this  particular  |i 
cloven  hoof  always  peeps  out  in  these  cases  of  ghostly  im-l| 
posture,  though  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  to  physio-  l| 
legists  or  historical   students,  is  perhaps   worth    bearing  in.  ( 
mini  by   those   who  have  a    hankering  after    Spiritualism,  | 
and  who  regard  it  as  a  precious  buttress  to  religion,  a  field.  '  i 
for  pure  and  unmaterial  delights,  and  so  forth.    The  correct  way, 
according  to  a  great  scientific  authority,  to  discover  whether  H 
a  spirit  is  properly  "  materialized  "  is  to  take  her  in  your  arms* 
The  average  visitant  from  the  other  world  (and  it  is  curious  how  I 
much  oftener  these  visitants  are  of  the  sweeter  and  better  sex)  is-jl 
quite  appricoisee,  and  doe3  not  object  to  the  harmless  test.    It  is,.  I 
perhaps,  from  this  originally  scientific  and  experimental  practice  || 
that  "  scrunching  "  and  "  cuddling  "  have  come  to  hold  so  large  a  |l 
place  in  the  operations  of  spirits  and  Spiritualists.    Or  it  may  be 
contended  that  the  reaction  from  the  high  ethereal  delight  of 
spirit  communion  requires  such  methods,  and  is,  indeed,  helped  by 
them.    "  I  touch  heaven  when  1  touch  a  human  body,"  says  Walt 
Whitman,  among  whose  oddities,  to  do  him  justice,  Spiritualism 
does  not  seem  to  be  counted.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fletcher  and  their  , 
likes  appear  to  have  hit  irpon  the  same  method  of  reaching  tho 
celestial  regions,  though  it  is  less  euphoniously  expressed  in  their 
favourite  term  of  "  scrunching." 

No  one  of  course  supposes  that  persons  far  gone  in  Spiritualism 
will  be  in  the  least  affected  by  this  exposure  ;  that,  indeed,  they 
will  be  any  more  affected  by  it  than  by  the  scores  and  hundred* 
of  exposures,  equally  clear,  if  less  disgraceful,  that  have  occurred, 
before.    But  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  trial 
ought  to  do  good  from  the  very  fact  that  it  does  not  directly 
attack  Spiritualist  belief.     Any  believer  in  the  general  doctrine 
that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  the  grave,  which,  as  based  upon  the 
reported  utterances  of  spirits,  may  be  said  to  be  a  sound  general 
principle,  may  hold,  if  he  likes,  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  a  wicked  i 
man  who  did  not  really  see  the  spirit  of  the  late  Mrs.  Heurtley,  j 
or  that  he   was  a  wicked  man  who  did  see  her  and  per- 
verted her  commands  to  his  own  base  purposes.     But  even 
such  a  person,  unless  he  or  she  is  as  far  gone  as  Mrs.  Fletcher's- i 
compurgatress,  who  holds  her  to  be  the  best  and  sweetest  I 
of  women,  must  admit  the  extraordinary  "  shadiness "  which  I 
hangs  over  the  whole  affair.     The  nauseous  language,  the  in- 1 
decent  photographs,  the  sordid  cupidity  of  the  mediums,  the  I 
pitiable  confessions  that  the  victim  has  to  make,  these  are  thiDgs  I 
likely  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  sort  of  mind  which,  as  I 
a  rule,  falls  a  victim  to  Spiritualism  than  repeated  exposures  of  I 
phosphorus-bottles  and  flax  wigs,  slip-knots  and  false-bottomed  | 
cabinets,  slate  pencils  under  the  nail,  and  hands  made  of  sawdust  ,| 
and  flesh-coloured  kid.    The  latter  appeal  to  the  judgment,  whiehS 
in  such  cases  very  frequently  does  not  exist;  the  former  to  feel- 
ings of  shame  and  taste,  which  frequently  do.    To  be  gulled  is,  I 
after  all,  nothing  very  terrible.   But  to  be  degraded  into  taking  a| 
vicious  and  vulgar  Yankee  adventurer  for  a  saintly  prophet,  a  I 
greedy  harpy  and  possible  entremetteuse  for  a  sweet  spiritual  I 
sister,  this  is  an  experience  of  which  few  women,  we  should  I 
think,  would  altogether  care  to  run  the  risk.    The  very  fact  that  j 
in  this  particular  case  it  is  hardly  possible  to  feel  any  sympathy  I 
for  Mrs.  Hart-Davies  is  the  strongest  argument  in  this  direction. 
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RAILWAY  ROUGHS. 

WE  called  attention  last  week  to  the  dangers  attending  railway 
travelling  by  the  Underground,  but  it  seems  that  we  did  not 
io  full  justice  to  the  capacities  and  resources  of  the  roughs  who 
make  the  third-class  carriages  of  that  line  their  playground.  We 
pointed  out  that  it  was  undesirable  for  a  passenger  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  speech  of  his  fellow-travellers,  and  that, 
however  unpleasant,  it  is  on  the  whole  better  to  listen  quietly  to 
blasphemy  and  revolting  language,  than  to  subject  oneself  and  wife 
to  being  "kicked  to  death.  Our  article  implied,  and  indeed  we 
fancied,  that  assault  and  battery  were  only  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment for  active  remonstrance  ;  but  we  must  confess  to  having  dis- 
played some  ignorance  as  to  the  rules  of  the  road  which  obtain  on 
.  the  railway.  It  appears  that  the  real  offence  which  an  ordinary 
passenger  gives  is  that  of  existing ;  he  occupies  space  which  the 
trough  requires  for  the  exercise  of  his  exuberant  vitality ;  or  he 
irenders  himself  objectionable  by  obtrusive  respectability.  The 
rough  regards  this  class  of  persons  much  as  the  American  youth 
did  the  toad  at  which  he  was  throwing  stones.  When  asked  why 
he  pelted  the  harmless  animal,  he  replied,  "  I'll  larn  him  to  be  a 
toad";  and  the  Brilish  ruffian  will  "larn"  any  inconsiderate 
youth  to  be  a  schoolboy  and  venture  into  a  third-class  car- 
riage. Only  the  other  day  a  gentleman  sent  his  son,  aged 
fifteen,  on  the  Metropolitan  District  Kailway  from  Kensing- 
ton to  the  City  by  third-class.  The  youth  is  described  as 
"  decently  dressed  and  well  behaved,"  and  it  might  have  been 
fairly  supposed  that  he  would  reach  his  destination  without  any 
very  unpleasant  adventure.  At  Blackfriars,  however,  a  gang 
of  roughs  entered  the  carriage,  grossly  maltreated  the  poor  boy, 
hustled  him  about,  and  kicked  him  out  of  the  carriage  with  his 
clothes  torn  to  ribbons.  In  this  case  there  was  no  interference  of 
any  kind  with  the  newcomers,  they  had  not  even  the  excuse  that 
the  carriage  was  overcrowded  ;  they  saw  a  well-dressed  and 
decently-behaved  lad  occupying  a  seat  in  a  carriage,  and  they  mal- 
treated and  kicked  him  out  without  rhyme  or  reason,  simply 
because  he  was  quiet  and  respectable.  The  British  rough  is 
probably  actuated  less  by  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and  injustice  than  by 
a  misguided  sense  of  humour.  Suffering,  human  and  animal,  has 
for  him  a  comic  side,  and  he  takes  his  pleasure  in  kicking  a  woman 
or  torturing  a  cat.  An  incident  at  a  fire  as  reported  by  a  street 
loafer  aptly  illustrates  the  feeling  which  seems  to  animate  this 
class.  "  On  the  roof,"  said  he  to  a  friend,  "  was  an  old  man 
among  the  flames.  '  Jump, you stoopid,'  I  cried;  and  jump  he  did 
and  broke  his  blessed  neck.  /  never  laughed  so  much  in  all  my  life  !  " 
The  jest  is  a  brutal  one,  but  unfortunately  it  indicates  the  frame 
of  mind  of  the  scoundrels  who  perpetrate  these  outrages. 

We  are  far  from  saying  that  the  majority  of  third-class  pas- 
sengers by  the  Metropolitan  are  of  such  a  savage  type ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  artisan  classes,  of  whom  they  chiefly  consist,  are  as  a 
rule  remarkable  for  their  orderly,  and  even  scrupulously  decorous, 
behaviour.  But  they  have  a  wholesome  aversion  to  the  "  rough," 
and  avoid  a  conflict  with  him  under  any  circumstances.  The 
average  artisan,  with  his  belongings,  when  assailed  with  ribald  abuse, 
or  threatened  with  personal  violence,  does  not  even  trust  to  a  soft 
answer  to  turn  away  wrath,  but  rather  acts  upon  the  principle  that 
a  still  tongue  makes  a  wise  head.    He  knows  that  roughs  hunt  in 

Jacks,  and  that  he  would  single-handed  stand  no  chance  against 
is  assailants.  The  most  frequent  victims  are  the  helpless  school- 
boy, or  the  inexperienced  old  couple  who,  falling  in  with  a  gang  of 
boisterous  ruffians,  venture  to  assert  their  right  to  a  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  seats  for  which  they  have  paid,  under  the  fond 
delusion  that  the  power  which  provides  so  carefully  for  the  exami- 
nation of  their  tickets  will  extend  its  watchful  guardianship  to  the 
safety  of  their  persons.  The  rough  knows  hotter ;  he  is  fully 
aware  that  there  is  not  a  policeman  on  the  premises,  that 
the  few  officials  on  duty  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to 
clip  the  tickets  and  phut  tho  doors,  and  that  the  mass  of 
humanity  within  the  carriages  is  no  concern  of  theirs,  however 
it  may  seethe  and  upheave.  He  therefore  can  and  docs  enjoy 
himself  to  tho  top  of  his  bent,  beating  and  kicking  his 
fellow-travellers,  and  making  Underground  railway  travelling  more 
dangerous  than  active  warfare,  irom  one  thing  he  generally 
abstains— namely,  from  cutting  the  cushions  or  breaking  the  win- 
dows; for  these  are  the  Company's  property,  and  damngo  to  them 
would  call  the  accusing  placard  into  existence  and  the  insidious 
detective  into  action,  Quiet  human  beings,  however,  are  his  safe 
and  legitimate  sport. 

One  would  expect  to  find  tho  Metropolitan  Railway  free  from 
most  of  tho  dangers  which  beset  the  other  lines.  Tho  block  system 
is  so  rigorously  worked  that  a  collision  is,  or  should  bo,  almost 
impossible;  the  stations  are  so  close  together,  and  tho  stoppages  no 
frequent,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  tho  whole  system  was  as 
much  under  tho  public  eye — and,  therefore,  the  public  protection 
— as  an  omnibus  in  tho  open  street.  It  is  just  in  this  point  that  a 
mistake  or  a  miscalculation  has  been  made.  Relying  upon  this 
supposed  publicity,  and  consequent  assumed  MOtllitY,  the  Com- 
panies have  provided  for  tho  speed  and  efficiency  of  tho  traffic, 
an  well  as  against  frauds  on  themselves,  believing  lhat  their 
whole  duty  ended  there  and  that  tho  public  could  take  care  of 
itself.  Tho  events  of  the  last  fortnight  have  demonstrated  this 
view  to  bo  erroneous,  and  have  shown  that  a  passenger  in 
difficulties  may  be  absolutely  helpless  and  abandoned  in  n 
carriage  on  the  line.  To  take  the  mildost  case,  and  one  of 
frequent  occurrence,  a  person  may  fall  asleep  and  be  carried 


far  beyond  the  station  at  which  he  wishes  to  alight ;  for  it 
is  clearly  not  the  business  of  his  fellow-passengers  to  awake 
him,  and  the  inspection  of  tickets  at  stations  so  numerous  and 
separated  by  such  short  intervals  is  as  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
If  there  were  an  official  stationed  on  the  platform,  whose  sole 
duty  it  were  to  see  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  those  travelling 
in  the  carriages,  even  so  mild  an  inconvenience  as  this  would  be 
remedied,  while  the  supervision  would  be  an  absolute  safeguard 
against  such  outrages  as  we  have  described.  Men  who  thus 
brutally  assault  old  men,  women,  and  boys  are  natural  cowards ; 
and  the  mere  knowledge  that  there  was  a  policeman,  or,  as  they 
would  probably  call  him,  a  "  copper,"  within  hail  would  materially 
check  their  martial  ardour. 

We  give  the  Railway  Companies  every  credit  for  a  desire  to 
provide  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of  the  public,  and  for  a 
belief  that  the  precautions  hitherto  taken  are  sufficient ;  but  the 
facts  we  have  cited  prove  that  more  protection  is  required. 
Certain  disorderly  members  of  society  daily  threaten  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  passengers;  granted  that  the  Companies  cannot 
eliminate  them,  they  can,  at  least,  and  must,  take  measures  to 
render  them  harmless.  A  train  that  crosses  the  prairies  is  pro- 
vided with  cow-catchers  to  throw  off  the  cattle  which  cannot  be 
prevented  from  straying  upon  the  line  ;  so,  too,  the  Underground 
trains  should  be  provided  with  means  for  checking  the  extrava- 
gances of  roughs  and  preventing  violent  assaults  in  its  carriages. 
The  method  for  attaining  this  end  we  have  already  indicated  ;  at 
least  one  official  should  be  placed  on  duty  at  every  station  to  look 
after  the  passengers  and  give  information  when  required ;  suffi- 
cient time  should  also  be  allowed  at  each  halt  for  the  inspection 
of  the  carriages  and  the  safe  ingress  and  egress  of  travellers.  The 
danger  attending  an  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  a  carriage  while  in 
motion  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Companies  and  very  properly 
guarded  against,  so  far  as  possible,  by  closing  the  spring-gate  im- 
mediately on  the  arrival  of  a  train,  in  order  to  prevent  any  person 
from  making  a  rush  for  the  moving  carriage  at  the  last  moment. 
But,  since  a  large  proportion  of  the  passengers  are|  unacquainted 
with  the  line,  it  constantly  happens  that  a  person  may  be  in  good 
time  on  the  platform,  and  yet,  through  being  in  doubt  about  his 
train,  may  find  the  carriage  in  motion  just  as  he  is  about  to  step 
into  it.  Such  travellers  furnish  every  year  a  large  proportion  of 
victims  to  the  Juggernaut  of  railway  officialism.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  since  Thuggee  and  Dacoity  are  now  added  to  the  other 
sources  of  danger,  something  will  be  done. 

Of  course  all  persons  are  expected  to  take  reasonable  care  of 
themselves,  and  to  acquire  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ing laws.  Thus,  a  foot-passenger  in  crossing  the  street  is 
bound  to  keep  a  look-out,  and  not  to  rely  alone  upon  the  care  or 
skill  of  the  drivers  of  vehicles.  It  is  also  an  axiom  that  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  no  excuse  for  a  crime,  it  being  the  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  acquire  so  much  legal  knowledge  at  least  as  to  enablo 
him  to  recognize  an  illegal  act.  But  these  principles  do  not  apply 
to  Metropolitan  railway  travelling,  and  a  passenger  on  the  line 
cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  either  to  provide  himself  with  an 
armed  escort  against  assaults  by  roughs,  or  to  master  the  intricate 
laws  which  would  teach  him  that  his  train  is  "  the  next  but  two 
on  number  6  platform."  No  doubt,  if  passengers  wore  less  peace- 
ably inclined,  and  if  disorderly  characters  who  use  foul  language 
and  assault  their  neighbours  were  always  severely  dealt  with  by 
tho  other  occupants  of  the  carriages,  the  annoyance  would  cease. 
But  the  fact  that  the  general  public  do  not  repress  the  rough  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  lord  it  with  undisputed  sway 
over  the  whole  system  of  the  Metropolitan  lines.  Some  provision 
for  tho  safety  of  the  passengers,  for  tho  good  order  of  persons  using 
the  carriages,  and  for  allording  information  when  required,  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Now  that  the  facts  and  wants  are  known  tho 
Companies  will  doubtless  take  active  steps  to  remove  tho  stigma 
of  inefficiency  which  attaches  to  their  present  arrangements;  if 
they  aro  slow  to  move  in  the  matter  public  opinion  may  bo 
trusted  to  give  them,  before  long,  tho  needful  stimulus. 


THE  TRADE  I'KOSI'ECTS. 

THE  course  of  tho  present  trade  revival  affords  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  decreased  importance  of  tho  homo  harvest  as 
regards  the  economic  Condition  of  tho  country,  nnd  also  of  tho 
considerable  inlluenco  which  is  still  exercised  by  tho  weather.  Tho 
harvest  of  1 879  wan  perhaps  tho  worst  of  tho  present  contury,  ami 
it  followed  three  harvests  which  wore  also  Dad.  All  over  tho 
Continent,  likewise,  tho  crops  were  deficient;  and  it  seemed, 
therefore,  that  the  long  depression  must  bo  intensified.  But  in  tho 
United  States  there  was  an  extraordinarily  abundant  harvest,  fol- 
lowing two  splendid  harvest*.  Tho  demand  for  Amorican  produce 
in  Europe  stimulated  American  industry,  and  in  its  turn  American 
industry  imparted  new  life  to  trade  in  Europe.  As  our  readers 
remember,  tho  revival  was  set  on  foot  by  tho  extraordinary  de- 
mand for  iron  for  tlni  United  States,  and  it,  continued  until  tho 
dissolution  of  last  year  gnvo  it  a  temporary  check.  In  tho  course 
of  a  few  months,  however,  trade  again  began  to  improvo,  ami 
to  wards  tho  end  of  1880  there  wns  a  general  expectation  that 
we  wore  about  to  WlUlwl  a  still  greater  improvement  during 
tho  New  Year.  The  expectation  was  in  accordance  with  pant, 
experience.  For  it  is  tho  usual  course  that,  when  onco  pros- 
perity is  imparted  to  any  considerable  industry,  it  transmits 
itself  to  other  industries,  and  ultimately  to  the  wholo  coui- 
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munity.  For  example,  when  the  large  purchases  of  British 
iron  on  American  account  occurred  in  the  autumn  of  1879,  the 
price  of  iron  anil  steel  was  immediately  run  up,  and  property 
which  had  previously  been  unprofitable  and  unsaleable  suddenly 
became  very  valuable.  All  who  were  engaged  in  tbo  production 
and  manufacture  of  iron  earned  large  wages,  and  both  employers 
and  employed  thus  wero  in  possession  of  increased  means  to 
spend  on  other  trades.  These  in  their  turn  were  able  to  increase 
their  own  outlay,  and  thus  the  improvement  was  transmitted  from 
industry  to  industry  and  from  class  to  class.  Nor  was  this  all. 
The  increased  value  of  iron  properties  rescued  a  great  many  of 
the  banks  from  the  discredit  into  which  they  had  sunlc.  Those  to 
whom  the  banks  had  mado  large  advances  were  able  to  pay  off 
a  part  of  their  debt,  or  the  securities  given  by  them  to  the  banks 
became  saleable,  and,  in  either  case,  the  banks  escaped  from  the 
catastrophe  which  seemed  impending  over  them.  They  were  thus 
able  to  lend  and  discount  more  freely,  and  to  accommodate  the 
trading  community  of  their  several  districts.  Both  by  the  revival 
of  credit  and  by  "the  increased  spending  power,  to  which  we  have 
referred  above,  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  gradually  increased, 
and  it  seemed  natural  to  expect,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  that  the 
process  would  go  on  until  prices  and  wages  were  run  up  so  high 
as  to  check  consumption,  and  thus  bring  the  inevitable  reaction 
which  follows  all  periods  of  great  prosperity.  But  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  year  have  not  answered  the  general  expec- 
tation. On  the  contrary,  trade  is  undoubtedly  duller  than  it  was 
at  almost  any  period  of  1880.  Trade  circulars  and  market  reports 
have  lost  the  sanguine  tone  which  lately  characterized  them.  One 
reads  general  complaints  of  the  paucity  of  orders,  and  the  little 
prospect  there  now  is  of  an  early  improvement ;  and  there  is  also 
a  tendency  to  a  decrease  of  wages.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
quire how  this  has  happened,  and  whether  the  revival  has  really 
come  to  an  end,  or  whether  it  is  only  one  of  those  temporary 
checks  which  are  always  to  be  expected  in  such  movements. 

The  chief  evidence  of  the  check  to  trade  is  afforded  by  the 
fall  in  the  prices  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture  and  of 
the  articles  of  food.     But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a  fall  of  price  may  be  brought  about  by  one  of  two  causes 
— by  a  diminution  of  demand  or  an  increase  of  supply.  To 
the  tradesman  it  is  not  immediately  material  which  of  these 
causes  is  in  action.     If  there  is  a  sudden  fall  in  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  in  which  he  deals,  he  loses  part  of  the 
profit  upon  which  he  had  counted,  and  may  lose  even  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  it.    But  ultimately  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  him.    A  decrease  in  the  demand,  if  it  continues, 
means  that  the  price  must  continue  to  fall  until  either  the  demand 
revives  or  the  price  reaches  the  level  below  which  the  dealer 
cannot  afford  to  sell ;  whereas  an  increase  of  the  supply,  though 
it  may  reduce  the  price  for  the  moment,  may  thereby  very  power- 
fully stimulate  consumption,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  until 
the  price  again  rises,  and  the  profit  of  the  dealer  becomes  larger 
than  ever.    We  have  seen  this  frequently  follow  reductions  of 
taxation  ;  indeed,  it  has  become  an  axiom  in  our  fiscal  system  that 
reduction  of  taxation  is  followed  by  increased  consumption.  It 
is,  therefore,  of  much  importance  to  inquire  whether  the  fall 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  of  food 
is  caused  bv  an  increase  of  supply  or  by  a  decrease  of  demand. 
As  regards  wheat,  in  which  the  fall  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  has  been  about  2^  per  cent.,  there  can,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt.    Although  the  last  harvest  was  not  a  very  good  one,  it  was 
much  better  than  the  harvest  of  1879,  not  only  here  at  home 
but   all  over  Europe ;    and  in   the   United  States  the  area 
sown  was  larger,  while  the  yield  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
three  previous  years.    It  may  be  said  generally  that  all  over  the 
world  the  production  of  food  was  abundant  last  year.    There  has 
thus  been  a  less  demand  from  Europe  for  the  wheat  and  other 
necessary  articlesof  food  of  the  United  States  and  other  new  countries, 
while  the  supply  of  those  countries  has  been  even  larger  than 
before.    And  as  this  augmented  supply  followed  upon  three  pre- 
cediu"  good  years,  the  stock  to  be  disposed  of  must  have  been 
very  urge.    There  has,  therefore,  been  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of 
the  producers  to  sell,  without  any  corresponding  eagerness  on  the 
part  of  the  consumers  to  buy,  and  necessarily,  therefore,  the  price 
of  almost  all  grains  has  fallen.    Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  2i  per  cent, 
and  that  of  barley  5  per  cent. ;  but  this  fall,  so  far  from  being  an 
indication  of  bad"  trade,  is  in  reality  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  generation  of  good  trade.    It  means,  in  fact,  that  the  mass  of 
the  population  obtain  their  food  cheaper  than  they  did  last  year, 
that  consequently  they  have  more  money  to  spend  upon  other 
articles,  and  that  sooner  or  later,  therefore,  the  demand  of  the 
working  classes  for  the  commodities  which  they  usually  buy 
must  increase.    In  the  same  way  we  find  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  wholesale    price  of   beef   has  fallen 
10  per  cent. ;  of  butter  also  10  per  cent.;  of  cocoa  and  coffee  2$ 
per  cent. ;  and  of  sugar  5  per  cent.    Thus,  what  is  true  of  wheat 
is  true  aii  round  of  the  articles  of  food  usually  consumed  by  the 
working  classes.    They  are  all  cheaper  than  they  were  three 
months  ago,  aud,  therefore,  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  go 
further.    There  is  a  larger  surplus  fund  after  the  food  of  their 
families  is  provided  for  to  be  spent  upon  clothes  and  other  items, 
and,  thereiore,  as  we  have  said,  the  demand  for  these  articles  must 
increasj  by  and  by,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  a  sudden  diminution  in 
the  demand  for  labour  itself,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  anticipate. 
On  the  contrary,  this  greater  spending  power  on  the  part  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  guarantee  that  the  demand  for  labour  must 


increase,  since  augmented  purchasing  by  working-men  means 
augmented  employment  by  those  from  whom  the  purchases  are 

made. 

The  fall  in  the  prices  of  tho  raw  materials  of  manufacture  is, 
to  some  extent,  also  caused  by  increased  supply.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, tho  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  last  year  was  of 
enormous  magnitude,  very  much  larger,  indeed,  than  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time,  and  consequently,  although  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  has  continued,  and  even  has  increased,  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  yet  has  fallen  a.  much  as  7I 
per  cent.  We  have  more  than  once  called  attention  in  these 
columns  to  tho  enormous  exports  of  cotton  piece  goods  te 
India  and  to  the  Far  East  generally  since  the  return  of  good  times. 
These  exports  have  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  present 
time  and  the  exports  to  tho  Continent  and  the  other  countries 
of  the  world  have  also  considerably  augmented.  Thus,  in  the  firet 
three  months  of  the  current  year,  the  exports  of  cotton  yarn  and 
twist  exceed  those  of  the  first  quarter  of  1880  by  nearly  10 J  mil- 
lion lbs. ;  and  the  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  exceed  those  of 
the  first  quarter  of  1880  by  nearly  200  million  yards.  Yet,  as  we 
have  said,  there  has  been  the  great  fall  stated  above  in  the  price 
of  raw  cotton.  In  time,  it  is  clear,  there  must  be  a  recovery.  The 
present  cheapness,  in  fact,  is  stimulating  consumption,  and  the 
consumption  will  probably  increase  until  it  overtakes  the  aug- 
mented production.  Turning  now  to  the  next  great  article  which 
shows  a  fall  in  price,  we  find  a  somewhat  different  state  of  things. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  pig-iron  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
has  been  6  per  cent.,  and  in  bars  and  sheets  5  per  cent. ;  but  in 
iron  there  has  been  both  an  increase  of  production  and  a  decrease 
of  consumption.  From  the  Cleveland  Iron  Trade  Association's  statis- 
tics it  appears  that  there  are  1 20  furnaces  now  in  blast  against 
no  at  the  end  of  March  last  year,  and  that  the  make  of  pig-iron 
is  now  consequently  much  larger.  There  has  been  likewise  an 
increase  in  Scotland,  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  iron  districts.  But 
the  extraordinary  demand  from  the  United  States  has  entirely 
fallen  away.  For  example,  the  United  States  bought  from  us  last 
month  only  31,700  tons  of  pig-iron,  against  106,300  tons  in  the 
March  of  last  year;  and  only  6,400  tons  of  old  metal  against 
44,900  tons  last  year.  No  doubt  there  is  an  increase  elsewhere; 
but  still  the  decrease  is  enormous.  There  is  increase  also  in  ship- 
building, in  the  exports  of  millwork  and  machinery,  and  in  the 
exports  of  railway  iron.  And  there  is  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  home  consumption,  as  we  think  could  be  proved  if  we  could 
afford  the  space  to  it  here.  But  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
consumption  of  iron  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1880.  With  the  decreased  consumption  and  increased 
production,  a  fall  of  prices  is  not  only  natural  but  inevitable. 

From  the  above  review  we  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
check  to  trade  which  we  have  been  tracing  is  permanent.    On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  merely  one  of  those  pauses  in  the 
onward  progress  which  necessarily  must  occur  from  time  to  time 
in  all  trade  improvements.    Partly,  as  we  have  now  shown,  it  is 
due  to  a  sudden  and  disproportionately  large  increase  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  partly,  though  in  a  very  much  smaller  degree,  to  a 
decrease  in  the  consumption  of  some  leading  articles.    But  mainly, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  bad 
weather  that  has  so  long  prevailed.    The  snowstorms,  and  the 
heavy  rains  and  floods  of  January  and  February,  had  an  influence 
upon  trade  somewhat  similar  to  the  dissolution  last  year.  And 
it  takes  some  time  for  a  recoveiy  to  set  in.    This  effect  has  been 
heightened  by  the  still  worse  weather  in  the  United  States.    It  is 
said  that  the  cold,  the  snowstorms,  and  the  floods  throughout  the 
North  and  North- West  have  not  been  equalled  for  ten  years.  As 
an  instance  of  the  complete  cessation  from  all  out-of-door  employ- 
ment that  ensued  in  large  districts,  we  have  seen  it  stated  in  the 
American  papers  that  a  train  had  not  arrived  at  a  certain  town  in 
the  North-  West  for  forty  days.    When  this  was  so,  it  is  evident 
that  all  locomotion  must  have  been  nearly  impossible,  and  that 
buying  and  selling,  and,  indeed,  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life, 
were  to  a  large  extent  suspended.  Necessarily,  this  reacted  upon  the 
rest  of  the  country.    It  diminished  the  earnings  of  the  great  lines 
serving  the  North- West ;  it  had  a  paralyzing  effect  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  it,  no  doubt,  also  considerably  inconvenienced 
the  banks ;  and  in  general  it  had  a  depressing  effect  upon  all 
the  markets  throughout  the  country.    We  are  inclined  to  think, 
therefore,  that  the  influence  of  the  weather  upon  trade  during  the 
past  three  months  fully  accounts  for  the  check  which  has  been 
witnessed.    No  doubt,  also,  the  great  depression  in  the  landed 
interest  accounts  for  much.    Neither  farmers  nor  landlords  are 
possessed  of  their  usual  means  of  purchasing ;  and  consequently 
the  great  agricultural  districts  have  been  bad  customers  of  the 
towns.    The  banks  in  the  agricultural  districts  also  are  crippled 
for  means ;  and  a  portion  perhaps  of  the  present  bareness  of  the 
short  loan  market  in  London  is  likewise  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  usual  saving  is  not  going  on  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  and  the  savings  not  being  hoarded  up,  are  not  deposited 
in  the  banks,  and  are  not  available  for  lending  and  discounting  here 
in  London.    The  depression  in  the  agricultural  districts,  however, 
was  still  greater  in  1879  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  1880,  1 
and  yet  did  not  prevent  the  revival  which  we  have  witnessed.  , 
We  "do  not  doubt,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  this  depression 
we  shall  soon  see  again  another  outburst  of  activity  in  trade. 
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THE  COMEDIE  FRANQAISE. 

rPHERE  is  an  interesting  pamphlet  by  M.  Monval,  keeper  of 
X  the  archives  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  entitled  Les  Theatres 
eubventionne's.  In  the  midst  of  the  dry  hut  valuable  statistics  with 
which  it  principally  deals  we  come  upon  the  following  cynical 
outburst : — 

Qui  songerait  h,  nier  l'influence  que  le  Theatre  Francais  exerce  dans  le 
jnonde  entier  sur  le  gout,  les  moeurs,  la  bonne  direction  de  la  litteratuie 
dramatique  ?  C'est  la  une  dc  nos  plus  pures  et  de  uos  plus  solides  gloires  ; 
c'est  a  la  fois  une  force  et  une  richesse,  une  de  ces  patrimoines  d'honneur 
x}ue  les  peuples  doivent  se  montrer  jaloux  de  conserver  et  d'agrandir  ;  c'est, 
ne  l'oublions  pas,  auteurs,  artistes,  contribuables  ou  legislateurs,  un  depot 
sacre"  dont  nous  sommes  coraptables  a  la  poste'rite',  pour  laquelle  ce  the'atre 
aeTa,  dans  tous  les  temps  et  sous  tous  les  regimes,  la  grande  "  Maison  de 
Moliere." 

This  enthusiasm  is  very  natural  in  one  so  closely  connected  with 
the  house  as  M.  Monval  is,  and  it  is  shared  to  some  extent  by  most 
Frenchmen,  even  by  those  who,  like  M.  Sarcey,  criticize  the 
policy  of  the  present"  manager  most  severely.  Englishmen,  too, 
who  regret  that  the  higher  forms  of  the  dramatic  art  are  banished 
from  our  stage,  or  only  represented  upon  it  in  such  a  way  that  one 
cannot  help  wishing  sometimes  that  they  had  been  left  alone,  cast 
longing  eyes  towards  that  splendid  house,  with  its  liberal  endowment 
and  excellent  company,  and  regret  that  we  have  nothing  like  it  at 
home.  We  are  ourselves  among  its  warmest  admirers,  and  if  in 
the  following  remarks  we  criticize  severely,  we  do  so  as  friends, 
and  not  as  enemies.  We  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  account 
of  a  phase  through  which  the  Comedie  is  now  passing;  and, 
secondly,  to  point  out  that  the  exceptional  advantages  which  it 
enjoys  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  make  it  all  that  its  ad- 
mirers wish  it  to  be,  or  that  it  ought  to  be  if  it  would  preserve  its 
high  reputation.  "  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity  " ;  and  we  are 
convinced  that,  if  it  had  to  depend  rather  more  on  its  own  exer- 
tions, the  result  would  be  better  for  the  French  stage,  and,  in  the 
end,  not  less  profitable  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  For  the 
last  year  or  more  several  leading  Parisian  newspapers,  and  notably 
Le  Temps,  have  been  attacking  the  present  manager,  M.  Perrin,  in 
a  series  of  articles  so  virulent,  so  persistent  in  their  fault-finding, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  motives  of  the  writers  have 
been  as  disinterested  as  they  would  have  us  believe.  After  all 
deductions  have  been  made,  however,  a  good  deal  of  solid 
truth  remains.  No  doubt,  as  we  were  told  the  other  day 
by  one  who  has  had  the  best  means  of  appreciating  M.  Perrin's 
qualifications  for  the  post  he  occupies,  he  is  "  a  first-rate  ad- 
ministrator." The  phrase,  translated  into  plain  English,  means 
that  he  has  made  the  Theatre  pay  as  it  never  paid  before.  Between 
1871  and  1881  the  gross  receipts  have  been  15,326,526  francs;  as 
against  9,788,297 francs  between  i860  and  1870,  when  M.  Thierry 
held  his  post.  This  is  no  doubt  very  agreeable  to  those  who 
benefit  by  it,  but  the  public  have  a  right  to  ask,  "  Is  the  most  con- 
venient theatre  in  Paris,  a  subvention  of  nearly  lopool.  a  year, 
and  an  assured  and  honourable  position  given  to  Mesdames  et 
Messieurs  les  Sonietaires  merely  that  they  may  acquire  a  handsome 
fortune  ?  "  The  elevation  of  the  dramatic  art  by  tlie  gathering 
together  of  a  first-rate  company,  and  the  representation  of  plays 
written  partly  by  living  authors,  partly  by  those  whoso  works  have 
become  a  part  of  the  literature  of  France,  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  the  province  of  the  Theatre  Francais.  Moreover,  it  had  at 
one  time  a  noble  ambition.  It  took  advantage  of  its  exceptional 
position  to  perform  pieces  that  other  theatres  could  not  venture 
upon  for  fear  of  failure.  On  occasion,  too,  it  could  greatly  dare, 
and  even  introduce  a  new  dramatic  school  to  the  public,  11s  when 
it  produced  the  Hernani  of  Victor  Hugo  and  the  Henri  III. 
et  m  (Jour  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  In  those  days  of  splendid 
audacity  it  had  a  varied  company,  that  could  address  it- 
self to  the  adequate  presentation  of  a  piece  of  almost  any 
class,  tragedy,  drama,  comedy,  vaudeville,  or  fare*;.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  the  case.  The  older  actors  are  disappearing  one 
after  another,  and  we  cannot  discover  that  any  serious  ellort  is  Being 
made  to  replace  them,  either  by  engaging  actors  whose  reputation 
has  been  made  at  other  theatres,  or  by  training  beginners,  Among 
the  latest  secessions  we  have  to  mention  that  of  Mile.  Favart, 
whose  admirable  performances  in  London  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. The  differences  between  her  and  M.  I'errin  have  been 
made  public  property  in  a  letter  which  she  has  addressed  to  Le 
Figaro.  We  do  not  propose  to  trouble  our  readers  with  the 
details  of  this  miserable  squabble,  ;  but  we  cannot  allow  an  actress 

1  of  her  talent  to  leave  a  stage  with  which  she  had  been  connected 

I  from  the  outset  of  her  dramatic  career  without  an  expression  of 
our  sincere  regret.  Hhe  hnd  slowly  won  her  way,  by  dint  of  per- 
severing hard  work,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  place,  and  it 
few  years  ngo  was  tho  leading  actress  of  the  theatre.  Hv 

1  the  time  that  she  had  attained  to  eminence  and  popularity  she 
was  no  longer  young.  Hut  she  had  power,  intimity,  an  I  it 
beautiful  voice.    In  those  days  Kaauo  and  Cornsille  were  in 

I  temporary  eclipse  ;  nnd  in  the  modern  play*  that  went  then  fashion- 
able,  such  as  Paul  lun  e*li<  r  anil  />*  I'nu.i  Mrnaijt»%  she  found  |mim- 
sionate  parts  to  which  she  did  full  justice.  Aj^ain,in  romantic  drama 
she  was  excellent.  Jn  her  Dona  Hoi  in  1/rrnani,  and  her  Marion 
in  Marian  Drlormr,  any  inevitable  shortcomings  were  more  t  tin  1 1 
compensated  for  by  her  admirable  intelligence,  her  power  ol  imper- 
sonation, and,  above  all,  by  her  pathos.  We  can  never  forget  her 
gestures  or  her  accents  at  the  end  'if  Maritm  JMormr,tm  she  stood 
silenton  the  stage,  with  her  back  to  the  audience,  motioning  the 
people  to  stand  beside  her,  before  she  gathered  up  her  scorn  and  her 


despair  into  the  final  line  with  which  she  greets  Richelieu  on  his 
return  from  the  execution  of  her  lover — "  Regardez  tous,  voila 
l'homme  rouge  qui  passe  !  " 

But  above  all  we  would  commemorate  her  Camille  in  Musset's 
strange  and  tragic  play  On  ne  badinepas  avec  Vamour.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  it  was  a  most  highly  finished  and  artistic  impersonation. 
In  the  opening  scenes  she  was  the  precise  and  prim  young  lady, 
full  of  the  ideas  that  had  been  taught  her  in  the  convent ;  but  she 
knew  how  to  indicate  the  gradual  development  of  tenderness 
towards  her  lover,  while  affecting  to  be  cold,  till  in  that  terrible 
last  scene  she  positively  frightened  her  audience  by  the  intensity 
of  horror  with  which  she  shrieked  rather  than  spoke  the  last  words 
in  which  she  announces  her  rival's  death — "  Elle  est  morte !  adieu, 
Perdican  ! "  Latterly  she  had  begun  to  perform  older  parts,  and 
a  few  months  ago  we  witnessed  her  excellent  impersonation  of 
Agrippina  in  Racine's  Britannicus.  Nor  could  any  actress  on  the 
French  stage  pretend  to  be  her  rival  in  the  serious  characters  of 
Moliere.  She,  however,  is  gone,  and  we  shall  be  curious  to 
see  how  the  parts  she  played  in  pieces  that  cannot  be  laid 
a?ide  will  now  be  filled.  Meanwhile,  she  has  appeared  with 
great  success  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaite  as  Lucrece  Borgia  in 
Victor  Hugo's  tragedy,  and  with  her,  as  Genna'TO,  appeared  young 
M.  Volny,  who  has  been  engaged  at  the  Francais  for  the  last  four 
years,  but  has  been  allowed  to  appear  so  seldom  that  he  has  asked 
leave  of  M.  Perrin  to  accept  a  po3t  elsewhere.  Again,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  replace  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  The  essays  of 
Mile.  Dudlay  in  romantic  parts  like  Dona  Sol  in  Hernani  cannot 
be  endured  for  long,  nor  is  it  likely  that  Mile.  Bartet  will  often  be 
seen  as  Iphigenia  in  Racine's  Iphigenie  en  Aulide,  after  the  experi- 
ence of  a  few  weeks  since.  She  is  an  excellent  actress  of  high 
comedy,  but  she  has  neither  the  mental  nor  the  physical  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  tragedy.  M.  Perrin,  however,  like  Louis  XV., 
appears  to  contemplate  a  future  deluge  with  equanimity.  The 
present  company  will  last  his  time  ;  the  public  fills  the  house  to 
see  certain  well-known  performers  ;  why  be  at  the  trouble  of  edu- 
cating young  people  to  replace  them  in  a  future  for  which  his 
successor,  and  not  himself,  will  have  to  provide  ? 

Tne  quality,  moreover,  of  the  pieces  represented  has  deterio- 
rated during  the  last  year  or  so.  The  higher  forms  of  the  drama 
are  hardly,  if  at  all,  attempted ;  and  comedies  of  society,  such  as 
Le  Gendre  de  M.  Poirier,  or  Mile,  de  la  Seigliere,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Dumas,  Ponsard,  and  Victor 
Hugo.  Again,  a  visitor  to  Paris  who  had  a  fortnight  to  spare 
could  formerly  be  certain  of  seeing  a  large  number  of  interesting 
pieces  at  the  Theatre  Francais.  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  A  few 
pieces  are  performed  over  and  over  again,  and  usually  by  the  best 
performers,  without  taking  the  precaution  of  having  the  parts 
"  under-studied."  The  result  of  this  method  is  that  when 
any  eminent  performer  leaves  the  theatre,  a  number  of  ad- 
mirable plays  are  of  necessity  shelved.  Notwithstanding  the 
faults  above  referred  to,  however,  the  theatre  is  always  full, 
in  consequence  partly  of  its  prestige,  partly  of  an  ingenious 
device  imagined  by  M.  Perrin.  Alter  the  war — when  France 
was  in  mourning,  and  "  society  "  gave  no  parties — he  contrived 
to  bring  the  fashionable  world  to  the  Theatre  Francais  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  by  inviting  a  subscription  for  those 
nights.  The  scheme  has  answered  admirably  from  one  point  of 
view  ;  it  pays.  On  those  nights  the  stalls  and  boxes  are  filled  by 
an  audience  who  come  to  see  each  other,  to  talk  about  their  own 
private  affairs,  or  to  applaud  their  favourite  actor  or  actress,  but 
who  care  very  little  whether  the  piece  be  new  or  old.  Of  late  tho 
want  of  variety  has  excited  some  comment ;  but  there  are  discon- 
tented persons  in  every  society,  and  a  few  such  grumblers  may  bo 
neglected.  There  may  be,  however,  worse  faults  than  mero  indiffer- 
ence. The  fashionablo  world  hates  tho  Republic  and  all  its  sup- 
porters ;  and  plays  are  beginning  to  be  judged,  not  on  their  own 
merits,  but  according  to  the  political  opinions  of  their  authors. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  blamo  M.  Perrin  for  this.  We  meroly  stato 
the  fact,  because  it  is  one  of  tho  reasons  why  the  Theatre  Francais 
is  to  a  less  degrco  than  formerly  tho  centre  of  tho  literary  and 
dramatic  life  of  Paris.  Wo  ennnot  but  fear  that  this  system  can 
have  but  one  end,  and  that  a  violent  one.  M.  Perrin  will  one  day 
be  succeeded  by  some  one  of  totally  different  opinions  and  perhaps 
of  inferior  capacity,  who  will  try  to  mako  radical  changes.  The 
result  will  bo  that  the  older  performers  will  resign,  and  bo 
will  bn  left  with  a  young  company,  ignorant  of  tho  traditions,  and 
depiived  of  the  steadiness  that  a  judicious  admixture  of  veterans 
most  always  give  to  any  body  of  persons  who  are  expected  to  act 
'  together.  Per  some  years  the  performances  will  deteriorate  in 
quality,  and  the  receipts  will  full  oft  In  the  long  run,  howover, 
1  the  dramatic  art  may  gain  by  the  revolution. 
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extend  beyond  i Si 5,  and  the  present  volumes  only  contain  State 
Papers  addressod  by  Mettcrnich  to  the  Emperor  Francis  as  to  the 
representation  of  Austria  in  di  He  rent  countries,  and  a  few  of  Met- 
ternich's  letters  to  his  family.    They  certainly  throw  some  light 
on  the  history  of  the  period,  for  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  records 
of  tho  opinions  of  the  man  who  guided  Austria  when  Austria  to  a 
large  extent  guided  Europe  are  utterly  barren  of  information  or 
importance.    But  their  historical  value  is  not  great  enough  to 
counterbalance  their  intrinsic  emptiness.    As  a  piece  of  rpading 
they  are  wearisome  almost  beyond  endurance.    Not  that  Metter- 
nich did  not  write  fairly  well,  or  that  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with 
the  translation,  which  is  easy,  flowing,  and  clear.    But,  whatever 
may  be  his  immediate  subject,  Prince  Metternich  has  really  only 
three  things  to  say — that  he  maintains  eternal  and  immutablo  prin- 
ciples of  right ;  that  no  one  else  Isnows  how  to  maintain  them  ;  and 
that  he  maintains  them  in  a  way  worthy  of  a  being  who  has  at- 
tained the  summit  of  human  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  virtue. 
Praise  of  himself,  praise  of  his  own  principles,  praise  of  his  own 
conduct,  praise  of  his  own  success,  fill  up  page  after  page  of  this 
new  instalment  of  Metternich's  Memoirs.    So  great  a  man  was 
necessarily  a  solitary  one.    He  stood  alone,  with  no  equal  and  no 
second,  although  he  condescended  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
few  worthy  to  work  with  or  under  him,  such  as  his  devoted  Gentz 
and  our  own  George  IV.    The  King  of  Prussia  was  beneath  his 
serious  notice  ;  the  Emperor  Alexander  he  thought  a  well-inten- 
tioned goose.     Fortunately  for  the  reader,  there  arose  a  man 
who  broke  the  serenity  of  Metternich's  gigantic  egotism.  Can- 
ning crossed  his  path,  and  Canning  could  not  be  despised.  He 
could  only  be  abused  and  hated,  and  Metternich  hated  Canning 
with  all  the  fervent  hatred  that  can  rankle  in  the  breast 
of  a  man  with  noble  principles  and  intense  vanity.  Can- 
ning, in  fact,  broke  the  spell  which  Metternich  had  thrown 
over  Europe.    He  asserted   principles  almost  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  principles  of  Metternich,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  history  of  Europe  was  the  history  of  Europe  gradually 
adopting  the  principles  of  Canning  and  abandoning  the  principles 
of  Metternich.     How  great  and  how  beneficial  the  influence  of 
Canning  was,  not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  world,  is  revealed 
in  these  volumes  more  clearly  than  perhaps  it  was  ever  revealed 
before.    Metternich  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  success  in  1823,  when 
be  held  the  last  of  the  five  Congresses  in  which  his  noble  prin- 
ciples found  their  full  expression.    Canning  came  on  the  scene, 
or,  as  Metternich  poetically  put  it,  a  baleful  meteor  began  to  burn 
in  the  European  sky.   Things  were  much  less  pleasant  to  Metter- 
nich.   His  principles  did  not  seem  to  hold  their  old  supremacy. 
His  advice  was  not  listened  to  in  the  old  way.    He  knew  he  was 
as  wise  as  ever,  but  the  world  did  not  seem  to  see  it  as  it  had 
done.    And  then  came  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and 
this  was  very  annoying  to  Metternich.    Nothing,  perhaps,  ever 
puzzled  Metternich  so  much  as  the  Greek  insurrection.    It  would 
not  square  conveniently  with  his  noble  principles.    The  chief  of 
these  principles  was  that  all  insurrections  ought  to  be  summarily 
put  down,  not  only  by  the  Government  against  which  they  were 
directed,  but  by  all  Governments  combined.    The  Greeks  were 
insurgents,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed  by  Turkey  if  Turkey  could 
suppress  them,  and,  if  not,  by  all  the  Powers.    But  the  duty  of 
suppressing  all  insurrections  was  put  forward  by  its  preachers  as 
an  eminently  Christian  duty.    The  triumph  of  absolutism  was  the 
triumph  of  Christianity ;  and  how  could  Christianity  be  sure  it 
was  triumphing  if  absolutism  kept  Christians  under  the  yoke  of 
Mussulmans  ?    Metternich  wavered,  and  could  not  help  wavering. 
In  the  main  he  thought  that  the  interests  of  absolutism  ought  to 
hold  the  first  place.    The  example  of  any  Government  putting 
down  any  insurrection  was  too  precious  to  be  lost.    But  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  be  quite  so  bitter  against  Greek  in- 
surgents as  against  other  insurgents.     And  then,  while  the 
Greek  question  was  still  unsettled,  Russia  insisted  on  going  to 
war  with  the  Porte.     This  was  very  trying  to  Metternich, 
not  so  much  because  Russia  went  to  war,  as  because  it  went 
to  war  without  taking  his  advice  or  submitting  to  his  direc- 
tions.   The  course  taken  by  Russia  revealed  the  secret  that  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  would  act  each  for  himself,  if  it 
suited  his  convenience  to  do  so.    In  point  of  principles  the  Em- 
peror Nicholas  was  as  fit  a  member  of  the  Holy  Alliance  as 
Metternich  could  have  wished.    No  absolutist  could  have  hoped 
that  a  more  complete  absolutist  would  ever  sit  on  a  throne.  But 
when  the  Czar  wanted  to  do  a  thing  he  did  it  without  troubling 
himself  whether  Metternich,  the  mainspring  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
liked  it  or  not.    The  principles  of  Canning  and  the  perverse  inde- 
pendence of  Nicholas  made  a  fatal  inroad  into  the  Holy  Alliance ; 
and  thenceforward  Metternich  had  less  and  less  influence  in 
Europe,  and  could  only  shut  himself  up  in  narrower  limits  and 
apply  his  noble  principles  to  Austria  and  to  Germany. 

During  the  two  years  which  immediately  followed  the  peace, 
Metternich  was  principally  engaged  in  making  a  tour  in  Italy. 
The  letters  and  State  papers  which  he  sent  home  during  the  tour 
t.re  not  of  any  great  interest  now.  On  the  whole,  he  felt  that  he 
could  tike  a  cheerful  view  of  things.  There  was  some  dis- 
content in  Italy  but  Metternich  thought  that  it  could  be  allayed 
by  a  few  simple  changes  or  anticipated  by  a  few  simple  pre- 
cautious. These  changes  and  precautions  were  so  exceedingly 
eimple  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  man  who  devised 
them,  and  believed  they  would  be  efficacious,  felt  a  pleasant 
lightness  of  heart.  He  suggested  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  Courts  of  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  should  not  be  ex- 
clusively filled  with  German  judges,  and  that  the  children  ofre- 


spectablo  Tuscans  might  be  allowed  to  learn  the  Humaniora  with- 
out official  interference  if  their  parents  wished  them  to  do  so. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Italian  provinces  were,  he  owned,  dissatis- 
fied at  being  suddenly  included  in  tho  limits  of  the  Austrian 
customs  ;  but  he  thought  that  this  dissatisfaction  might  have 
been  prevented  if  the  Government  had  taken  care  to  have  samples 
of  Bohemian  manufactures  in  the  principal  towns.  Purchasers 
who  were  not  allowed  to  buy  any  but  Austrian  goods,  and  could 
find  no  Austrian  goods  to  buy,  were  certainly  in  an  unhappy 
position.  In  tho  wider  sphere  of  European  politics  France  was 
powerless,  for  the  occupation  still  continued ;  Prussia  had  such 
need  of  the  "moral  support"  of  Austria,  that  she  need  not  be 
counted.  England,  by  sanctioning  the  abolition  of  the  Sicilian 
Constitution  and  by  giving  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  had  placed  herself 
humbly  in  the  wake  of  Austria  ;  and  Russia  alone  remained  to  be 
watched.  The  Czarwas  still  in  what,  according  to  Metternich's  views, 
was  an  unregenerate  state.  He  had  ceased  to  be  a  Jacobin,  but  he 
had  become  a  mystic ;  and  mysticism  was  in  Metternich's  eyes 
worse,  if  possible,  than  Jacobinism.  It  was  England  that  Europe  had 
to  thank  for  the  introduction  of  this  new  poison  ;  for  its  fountain- 
head  was  Methodism,  and  its  most  pestiferous  mode  of  action  was 
the  spreading  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible.  What  Metternich  called 
the  maladie  biblique  was  always  offending  him.  He  considered  the 
subject,  as  he  considered  every  subject,  from  the  point  of  his  own 
high  philosophy.  Personally  he  read  a  chapter  or  two  every  day 
in  Luther's  translation,  and  got  no  harm  from  it ;  but  then  he  had 
gone  through  a  great  intellectual  struggle  to  attain  this  immunity.  : 
When  he  was  young  the  imprudent  study  of  the  Bible  had  put 
him  into  a  state  of  mind  something  between  that  of  an  atheist 
and  that  of  Chateaubriand ;  but  as  he  got  older,  and  his  mind  1 
became  absorbed  in  practical  politics,  he  found  that  he  could  read 
the  Bihle  without  thinking  about  it,  and  that  an  immense  amount 
of  time  and  trouble  was  saved  by  simply  accepting  the  teaching 
of  the  Church.  This  wa3  the  result  at  which  he,  being  a  very 
wise  man,  had  arrived;  but  most  men  were  not  wise,  and  there- 
fore he  thought  it  his  duty  to  protect  them  against  tho  risk  of 
being  led  astray.  His  contempt  for  the  Czar  wa3  unbounded 
when  he  heard  that  Alexander  had  done  a  thing  so  absurd  in  a 
sovereign  as  to  countenance  Bible  Societies.  But  he  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  comforting  belief  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  Metter-  1 
nich  to  speak  in  order  to  divert  the  Czar  from  his  nonsensical 
fancies.  "  The  Emperor  Alexander,"  he  said,  when  writing  to 
the  Emperor  Francis,  "  will  assuredly  cease  to  love  and  care  for 
such  narrow-minded  Christians  when  I,  as  your  Majesty's 
Minister,  represent  your  Majesty's  views."  As  to  the  views  of 
Metternich  and  his  royal  mouthpiece  there  could  be  no  mistake. 
Metternich  had,  and  enjoyed,  the  triumph  of  refuting  an  atrocious 
calumny  that  Austria  had  suppressed  a  Bible  Society  by  proving 
that  this  was  impossible,  as  Austria  had  never  allowed  a  Bible 
Society  to  exist. 

In  1 8 1 8  began  what  the  editor  of  these  volumes  calls  the 
Lustrum  of  the  Congress — that  is,  for  five  years  Metternich  got  I 
up  one  Congress  after  another,  laid  down  the  law,  enforced  it,  and 
was  regarded  by  many  important  persons,  and  always  by  himself, 
as  the  wisest,  greatest,  and  best  man  in  Europe.    1818  was  the 
year  of  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapello ;  and  already,  before  it 
met,  Metternich  felt  himself  appreciated.    "  I  have  become,"  he 
writes  to  his  wife  in  the  September  of  that  year,  "  a  species  of 
moral  power  in  Germany,  and  perhaps  even  in  Europe."  But  at  no 
time  was  his  course  in  this  triumphant  lustrum  quite  smooth.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  he  was  doubtful  how  far  he  could 
manage  Russia,  and  in  the  latter  part  England  seemed  visibly 
falling  away  from  him.    In  August  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
Francis  that  "  the  Czar  and  his  Cabinet  give  themselves  up  more 
and  more  every  day  to  proselytizing.    Hence  the  many  intrigues, 
great  and  small,  so  irritating  to  us  and  most  other  Governments." 
But,  in  spite  of  these  sad  proclivities  of  Russia,  the  Congress,  as  a 
whole,  showed  a  most  satisfactory  spirit.    "  Sovereigns  and  Min- 
isters," as  Gentz  summed  up  the  result,  "  understood  what  the 
common  good  required.    They  put  aside  every  other  considera- 
tion to  preserve  authority  in  the  shipwreck  by  saving  the  people 
from  their  own  follies."    1 8 19  was  the  year  of  the  Carlsbad  Con- 
ferences, when  the  German  Powers  met  after  the  assassination  of 
Kotzebue,  and  when  Metternich  got  the  leading  members  of  the 
Bund  to  agree  to  three  important  measures — the  suppression  of 
University  freedom,  the  suppression  of  the  independence  of  the 
press,  and  the  appointment  of  a  central  Commission  of  Investiga- 
tion at  Mayence.    His  success  on  this  occasion  amply  justified  his 
conviction  that  he  had  become  a  species  of  moral  power  in  Ger- 
many, for  the  assembled  Ministers  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which  they 
testified  that, "  when  he  heard  the  audacious,  fatally  prophetic 
clamour  of  licentious  writers  and  the  news  of  a  crime,  in  which 
superficial  or  prejudiced  observers  could  only  see  an  isolated  action, 
he  discerned,  with  equal  clearness,  the  depth  of  the  evil  and  the 
means  of  meeting  it ;  and  what  they  had  there  achieved  and  called 
into  life  was  only  the  realization  of  what  he  then  designed."  The 
conclusions  of  the  Conference  of  Carlsbad  were  communicated  to 
and  confirmed  by  the  other  Powers  engaged  in  keeping  up  order  in 
Europe,  and  their  approval  was  given  at  the  Conference  of  Vienna 
in  1820.    Metternich,  on  the  eve  of  this  Conference,  wrote  that 
he  had  sometimes  been  reproached  by  Lord  Castlereagh  for  not 
pushing  things  forward,  and  that  others  had  made  the  extra- 
ordinary charge  against  him  of  "  too  great  liberalism."    But  he 
would  now  show  what  was  in  him,  and  he  pronounced  his 
scheme,  when  he  had  got  it  accepted,  to  be  "  a  legislative  work 
of  the  very  highest  order."   Scarcely,  however,  was  the  Confer- 
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ence  at  an  end  when  an  event  occurred  which  put  to  the  test 
whether  the  arbiters  of  Europe  meant  really  to  act  up  to  their 
principles  or  not.  A  revolution  broke  out  at  Naples,  and  the  King 
had  to  retire  from  his  kingdom.  A  Conference  was  held  at  the 
end  of  December  1820  at  Troppau,  when  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  agreed  that  the  King  should  be  invited  to  come  to  Lay- 
bach,  and  then  invite  the  Great  Powers  to  put  him  on  his  throne 
again.  They  stated  that  France  and  England  might  be  expected 
to  give  their  consent,  "  since  the  principle  on  which  the  invitation 
rests  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  agreement  formerly  concluded 
there."  This  may  have  been  very  true  ;  but  England  was  not  in 
the  same  mood.  The  King  had  become  very  unpopular,  owing  to 
the  Queen's  trial  ;  the  Opposition  was  much  strengthened ;  Lord 
Castlereagh  could  no  longer  do  everything  he  wished;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a  great  objection  to  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
small  nations,  and  England  finally  decided  to  decline.  Metternich 
was,  however,  perfectly  convinced  that  he,  and  perhaps  he  alone, 
knew  what  was  wanted  to  save  society;  and  in  the  end  of  1820 
he  laid  before  the  Emperor  Francis  a  sort  of 'elaborate  confession 
of  his  political  faith,  the  keynote  of  which  was  "  a  league  between 
all  Governments  against  factions  in  all  States."  Full  of  this  for- 
mula, he  had  the  delight  of  meeting  in  October  1821  a 
thoroughly  kindred  spirit  in  George  IV.,  who  was  then  visiting 
Hanover.  The  King  praised  the  Emperor,  whom  he  styled  "  Our 
Emperor,"  and  Metternich  to  the  skies,  and  ended  with  a  frightful 
explosion  against  his  own  Ministry,  especially  against  Lord  Liver- 
pool, but  entirely  excepting  Lord  Castlereagh,  whom  he  described 
as  a  faithful,  vigorous  man,  quite  devoted  to  the  good  cause,  as 
proof  of  which  he  concluded  by  saying  to  Metternich,  "  He  under- 
stands you ;  he  is  your  friend  :  that  says  everything."  The  two 
friends  got  on  so  well  together  that  Metternich  wrote  that  he 
made  it  part  of  his  business  to  prepare  for  the  fall  of  the  Liverpool 
Ministry,  and  to  reconstruct  a  Ministry,  under  Lord  Castlereagh's 
leadership,  "  devoted  to  the  cause  or  us,  which  is  the  same  thing." 
Metternich  appears  to  have  believed  in  perfect  pood  faith  that 
England  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  Austria  that  Prussia  did, 
and  that  he  and  George  IV.  could  make  any  Ministry  they  liked  in 
England,  and  keep  it  in  office.  Things,  however,  turned  out  badly. 
Lord  Londonderry  committed  suicide  in  August  1822,  just  when  he 
was  coming  to  Verona,  where  a  new  Congress  was  met  to  declare  a 
new  sentence  of  monarchs  against  Spain.  Metternich  was  sincerely 
shocked  at  the  sad  occurrence ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  pronouncing  over  his  departed  friend  what  to  him  seemed  the 
highest  eulogy  that  earth  had  to  bestow — "  Londonderrv  was  the 
only  man  in  his  country  who  had  gained  any  experience  in  foreign 
affairs;  he  had  learned  to  understand  me." 

A  remarkable  letter  from  Metternich  to  the  Emperor  Francis, 
written  in  1829,  concludes  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  and 
sums  up  the  chief  results  of  the  years  which  had  intervened 
between  the  first  break-down  of  Metternich's  policy  in  1823,  to  the 
time  when,  as  he  fondly  hoped,  the  end  had  come  of  the  sad 
struggle  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  by  the  perversity  of  Russia. 
Canning  had  broken  altogether  away  from  the  wholesome  sway  of 
right  principles.  Then  Kussia  had  openly  shattered  the  peace 
which  it  was  the  chief  aim  of  Metternich  to  preserve.  England 
had  joined  with  Russia  in  declaring  in  favour  of  Greece,  and 
France  ultimately  assented,  and  thus  the  Triple  Alliance  was 
formed  altogether  outside  of  the  old  European  alliance,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  principles  which  Metternich  thought  detestable.  In- 
stead of  all  Governments  combining  to  put  down  all  factions,  some 
Governments  were  combining  to  help  a  faction.  This  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  Metternich  and  his  policy  of  the  most  direct  kind. 
Metternich  knew  that  it  was,  and  candidly  explained  in  his  letter 
why  he  had  not  accepted  it.  He  would  very  much  like  to  have 
imposed  peace  on  Europe,  but  he  had  not  the  means.  Austria  had 
not  got  the  money  or  the  men  to  impose  on  her  neighbours  the 
policy  she  thought  best  for  her  and  for  them.  He  had  been  made 
very  happy  by  tho  opportune  death  of  Canning,  but  ho  was  obliged 
to  own  that  this  release  from  the  utter  misery  which  Canning  had 
caused  him  was  not  so  fruitful  of  blessing  as  ho  had  hoped  ;  for  the 
Dak*  of  Wellington,  otherwise  so  admirable,  had  no  true  notion 
of  foreign  affairs,  and  bad  got  so  firmly  into  his  head  tho  notion 
that  the  old  European  alliance  was  dead  that  .Metternich  could  not 
persuade  him  that  it  was  an  much  alive  as  ever.  The  Duke  hap- 
pened to  be  right.  The  day  for  ruling  Europe  by  Congresses  m 
which  all  Governments  combined  against  all  tactions  had  gono  bv, 
never  to  return  to  tho  last  hour  ol  Metteriiiche  long  lifo.  Hut 
Metternich  could  never  believe  that  he  was  mistaken.  In  1829 
ho  thought  that  everything  looked  very  blight.  There  hud  been 
a  temporary  departure  from  his  policy,  but  the  bad  time  hud 
pnssed.  In  England  then  was  the-  Wellington  Ministry,  which,  if 
not  very  w  ine,  had  at  least  :i  (inn  glUD  OH  right  principles,  and 
the  Marqiieatd  Hertford— with  whom  Mctlornich  whs  delighted, 
and  whom  he  pronounced  Li  bo  nnii.ng  the  most  independent, 
Iboughtful,  and  clever  of  his  Knglish  acquaintance-  had  told 
bim  confidentially  that  ho  and  his  friends  were  -  ling  to  exert 
their  vast  dormant  power,  nnd  put  down  th«  movement  for 
lloform  once  lor  all.  L'ussia  had  ended  its  perturbing  action 
against  Turkey,  and  in  franco  I'olignao  wai  Minister,  an  I  ho 
was  ono  of  whom  Metternich  could  say,  "  ho  holds  our  opinions 
thoroughly."  As  Metternich  summed  up  tho  situation,  "  Every 
power  that  is  inclined  to  return  to  the  original  principle  of  tho 
European  alliance,  ns  well  as  to  (lie  lyitem  ol  which  it  is  tho  basis, 
must  join  with  Austria;  and  that  this  sooner  or  l  iter  must  bo 
done  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  things,  nnd  from  tho  unmis- 
takable necessities  of  this  age."    Tho.'u  were  tho  views  of  tho  0110 


wise  man  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  French  Revolution,  of  the 
English  Reform  Bill,  of  the  creation  of  Belgium,  of  the  French- 
occupation  of  Ancona.  Somehow  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
necessities  of  the  age  would  not  operate  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  Canning,  as  Metternich  wrote  on  one  occasion,  "  tried 
to  kill  me,  whereas  I  killed  him  and  his  acolytes."  The  sense  ia 
which  Metternich  meant  that  he  had  killed  Canning  was  evidently 
that  his  principles  and  that  of  Canning  had  come  into  collision, 
and  that  he  had  triumphed,  and  among  the  acolytes  of  Canning 
whom  he  had  killed  must  have  been  Palmerston.  Throughout 
Europe  there  was  no  one  prophesying  more  blindly  as  to  the 
future  than  this  man,  who  was  profoundly  convinced  that  he  waa 
gifted  with  almost  more  than  human  wisdom.  This  very  blind- 
ness, however,  this  limit  of  his  range,  this  conviction  of  hi3- 
wisdom  had  largely  contributed  to  his  success  during  the  years- 
when  he  was  successful.  He  was  no  doubt  favoured  by  the  times, 
for  Europe  was  stunned  by  the  long  Napoleon  wars,  and  dreaded 
above  all  things  new  disturbances ;  but  it  was  Metternich  who  gave 
shape  to  the  thoughts  of  the  ruling  classes,  and  who  fashioned 
others  to  his  will,  because,  while  others  doubted,  he  never  doubted  ; 
while  others  shrank  from  action,  he  was  resolute;  and  because  he 
alone  had  an  intense  and  unchanging  persuasion  that  he  had 
got  hold  of  great  truths  and  was  born  to  establish  their 
dominion. 


WOOING  A  SWEETJBRIAR.* 

IN  a  recent  novel  we  have  a  lively  picture  given  us  of  a  dress- 
maker's work-room,  with  a  young  man  who  occupies  bis 
leisure  hours  in  reading  out  highly-spiced  romances  to  the  busy 
"  young  ladies."  In  such  a  circle  we  feel  certain  that  Wooing  a 
Sweetbriar  would  have  received  a  hearty  welcome.  The  dress- 
maker's apprentices  would  have  revelled  in  the  descriptions  erf 
aristocratic  life,  in  the  elegant  costumes  of  the  ladies,  in  the  jocula- 
rity of  the  gentlemen,  only — for  constancy  is  the  ideal  virtue  (in. 
fiction)  of  the  working  classes — they  would  have  been  shocked  at 
the  levity  with  which  the  fascinating  hero  pays  devoted  attention 
to  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  while  his  affections  were  unalterably 
engaged  elsewhere. 

We  should  certainly  have  felt  very  much  surprised  had  a  novel 
with  such  a  silly  name  as  Wooing  a  Siveelbriar  turned  out  clever 
or  interesting;  but  we  were  not  prepared  for  anything  quite 
so  improbable  or  dull  as  this  tale  proves  to  be.  It  opens  at  a 
"quiet  place"  in  Paris  where  "respectable  citizens"  come  an  A. 
drink  coffee  and  smoke  and  listen  to  the  band,  and  here  the 
heroine,  Linda  Cavaye,  accidentally  renews  her  acquaintance  with 
her  father,  who  has  been  for  twelve  years  in  India.  Now  a  place 
frequented  by  "  respectable  citizens  "  is  the  very  last  spot  that 
would  have  been  favoured  with  the  presence  of  "the  Hon.  Captain 
Frederick  Cavaye,  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Glenlindon," 
who  "  showed  his  breeding  in  every  line  of  his  chiselled  features''; 
still  less  was  it  likely  to  have  been  visited  by  his  friend  Sir 
Edward  Gore,  who,  "  though  a  baronet  with  a  goodly  line  of  distin- 
guished ancestors,  bore  no  outward  visible  signs  of  his  good  birth." 
The  experienced  novel  reader  will  (ind  no  difficulty  in  detecting 
Captain  Cavaye's  character  and  position  In  tho  story,  after  discoveiv- 
ing  his  military  rank.  No  man  could  be  a  captain  at  forty-two, 
even  before  the  recent  regulations,  without  being  a  scamp 
who  has  but  a  secondary  part  to  play.  Had  he  been  in- 
tended for  the  hero,  ho  would  have  been  a  colonel  fifteen 
years  before,  or,  had  he  been  tho  virtuous  parent,  we  should  havo 
found  him  a  general,  if  not  a  K.C.R.  Captain  Cavaye,  therefore,, 
beneath  his  "  pleasant  exterior  "  conceals  every  vice  that  was  ever 
united  by  a  mature  captain  and  a  younger  son  of  an  earl. 
"  breeding  "  extends  no  further  than  his  looks,  for  he  grossly  insults 
his  sister-in-law  and  her  husband,  who  havo  brought  up  his 
daughter  for  twelve  years,  and  then  abruptly  carries  Linda  off  to- 
visit  among  his  own  relations,  with  tho  avowed  object  of  marrying 
her  as  speedily  as  possible.  On  tho  journey  homo  wards  ho  ex- 
poses her  to  the  ofiunsivo  admiration  of  Sir  Edward  Gore,  who 
informs  her  pleasantly  that  "  ho  would  rather  bo  scolded  by  her 
than  kissed  by  any  ono  else."  Captain  Cavaye  does  his  best  to 
make  her  ask  for  money  from  any  0110  who  seems  likely  to  give  it 
to  her.  Twelve  years'  ab  eiico  from  this  attract ivo  person  does  not 
Boom  to  have  dune  us  much  for  Linda  as  wo  could  havo  wished.  Sho 
li  1st  engages  hei.-ell'  to  her  cousin,  Will  Jones,  though  of  COlirso 
tho  roailor  at  once  knows  no  heroine  would  bo  allowed  tc> 
marry  a  young  man  with  such  a  plebeian  name,  but,  on  her  arrival 
in  Lnglund,  promptly  fulls  in  love  \\iih  another  cousin,  Lord 
Kilimmi,  the  future  Earl  of  OltolilldoOa  Lord  Kihnarais  deeply 
in  debt,  and  has  no  pecuniary  e.\|iec(ationse\cept  from  his  aunt,  ho 

he  dares  not  propose  to  In  r,  il  gh  this  lulling  omission  does  not 

prevent  many  endearment s  from  passing  between  them.  Un- 
happily, however,  Lord  Kilmara  does  not  conlino  his  caresses  |i> 
the  lady  with  whom,  lor  the  time  being,  ho  really  fancies  himself 
in  love.  Partly  to  blind  his  rich  aunt,  and  partly  to  amuse  hiin- 
■elf,  ho  flirts  vigorously  all  though  a  ball  with  another  young  lady, 
I  , va  Wimbles,  and  »uddenly,on  I  ho  balcony,  seizes  her  in  his  anna 
and  Mejea  bur  wildly.  This  Lva  \  enables  is  the  type  of  every- 
thing that  tho  author  thinlis  gentle  and  womanly,  but  she  resen'tii 
the  insult,  very  mildly  indeed,  though  she  herself  is  Din  fimu/r  of 
one  Ohnrlio  Lgerton,  and  is  madly  111  love  with  him.    This  young 

•   Wnmnt)  ,1   Sii'rthrinr.     A    Novel.     liy   I.el.i,  Author  of  "A  Cnml 
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man  is  as  penniless  as  all  (he  characters  in  the  book  that  have  not 
6o,ooo/.  a  year.  Eva's  father  is  a  very  poor  curate,  whose  head  is 
not  unnaturally  turned  by  succeeding  to  a  baronetcy  and  to  the 
above-mentioned  large  income.  It  would  be  an  immense  relief 
to  all  thoughtful  and  imaginative  people  if  these  turns  of  fortunos 
wheel  could  be  accomplished  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  in- 
variable drowning  of  a  distant  cousin  and  his  two  sons,  heirs  to 
the  title  and  estate.  Could  not  the  family  go  up  in  a  balloon,  and 
discover  something  wrong  with  the  apparatus;  or  might  they  noi 
be  all  seized  with  a  sudden  feeling  of  patriotism,  and  volunteer, 
and  be  killed  in  one  of  our  foreign  wars  ?  Any  variety  would  be 
welcome.  Sir  Dalton  Veuables  and  his  two  sons,  however,  dispose 
of  themselves  in  the  regulation  way,  and  Eva  becomes  the  heiress 
to  the  family  property.  Her  father  has  always  disapproved  of 
her  engagement  with  Mr.  Egertou,  and  now  availed  himself  of  the 
first  excuse  to  act  like  the  father  in  the  poem: — 

Once  he  loved  you,  loved  you  blindly, 
But  papa  behaved  unkindly, 
Gave  poor  Reginald  his  conge", 
One  evening  in  ihe  salle  a  mangd. 

Linda  meanwhile  had  been  pursuing  her  career  of  conquest 
and,  let  us  add,  of  kissing,  in  an  uninterrupted  way.  The 
only  man  she  did  not  flirt  with  was  Sir  Edward  Gore,  who, 
besides  being  short,  ugly,  and  horsey-looking,  knew  not  how  to 
draw  the  line  between  "  broad  familiarity  and  coarse  rudeness." 
We  should  have  imagined  that  there  was  no  such  line  to  be  drawn, 
and  that  if  there  was,  that  it  was  equally  unperceived  by  the  rest  of 
the  characters  ;  but  then  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  circles  in  which  the  Cavayes  moved.  Sir  Edward 
still  wished  to  marry  her,  and  her  father  still  urged  the  match ; 
but  Linda  held  out,  in  spite  of  threats,  and  even  blows,  so  Captain 
Cavaye  takes  her  with  him  to  try  her  luck  in  the  happy  hunting 
grounds  of  Edinburgh.  Here  she  makes  friends  with  a  young 
lady  of  sixteen,  "  well  meaning,  but  utterly  unprincipled,"  and 
spends  her  days  on  the  tops  of  drags,  and  her  evenings  in  ball- 
rooms. In  reading  Wooing  a  Siveetbriar  we  could  almost  fancy 
the  days  of  Erasmus  had  returned,  so  regularly  on  every  public 
occasion  do  the  principal  persons  salute  each  other,  though  with- 
out the  purity  and  sweetness  of  their  dispositions  suffering  in  the 
least.  The  result  of  this  behaviour  in  the  case  of  Linda  is 
that  one  young  man  with  whom  she  has  gone  these  lengths,  and 
then  refused,  commits  suicide — a  fact  which  is  thrown  in  her  teeth 
in  ordinary  conversation  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  We  will  give 
a  specimen  of  the  delicate  observations  made  to  her  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  Horace  Venables,  a  few  months  after  the  event  had  oc- 
curred : — 

"  I  fancy  you  knew  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  in  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Cavaye,  did  you  not  ?  " 

He  had  met  a  friend  the  day  before,  who  had  related  the  story  of  poor 
Edwards's  death — with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration  respecting  Miss 
Cavaj'e's  share  in  it — to  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
report  was  correct,  for,  if  it  proved  to  be  so,  Miss  Cavaye  was  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  friend  he  would  choose  for  his  daughter,  though  she  was  Glen- 
lindon's  cousin.  So  he  took  the  above  delicate  way  of  approaching  the 
subject,  staling  hard  at  Linda  with  his  cold  grey  eyes  as  he  spoke. 

The  girl,  who  had  also  been  indulging  in  a  reverie,  roused  herself  with 
a  slight  start,  and  answered  steadily,  though  the  blood  suddenly  forsook  her 
lips, — 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  He  shot  himself,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  He  did."    Linda's  quivering  lips  could  hardly  frame  the  simple  words. 

"  They  say  he  was  crossed  in  love,  or  something  of  that  kind." 

This  time  the  girl  essayed  no  answer  whatever,  and  Sir  Horace  suffered 
the  subject  to  drop,  convinced  by  her  evident  unwillingness  to  speak  on  it, 
that  she  was  in  truth  the  heroine  of  the  Edwards's  suicide  which  had 
created  such  a  sensation,  and  on  whom  the  newspapers  had  heaped  such 
unsparing  abuse,  though  they  had  not  given  her  name. 

It  would  be  too  dismal  to  follow  the  manoeuvres  which  drag  their 
weary  length  through  three  volumes.  The  scene  is  changed  peri- 
odically from  England  to  the  Riviera ;  but  not  only  are  the 
actors  the  same,  but  their  mode  of  acting  also.  On  learning 
that  Eva  has  become  an  heiress,  Lord  Kilmara,  now  the  Earl  of 
Glenlindon,  at  once  flies  to  Cannes  to  pay  court  to  her  ;  and  this 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Linda  Cavaye,  with  whom  he  is  still  "  in 
love."  He  begins  by  asking  her  why  she  is  so  unkind  to  him, 
and  then  refers,  in  the  best  taste,  to  the  subject  of  the  ball-room 
kisses  : — 

*' I  have  wanted  to  apologise  to  you  for  a  long  time  for  anything  that 
you  may  have  thought  rude  in  my  manner  that  night.  You  cannot  tell 
how  I  regret  having  offended  you.  I  do  not  know  what  possessed  me  to 
act  as  I  did ;  except  that  you  looked  so  tantalizingly  pretty  ;  and  I  had 
known  you  so  intimately  ever  since  you  were  a  child,  that  I  had  come  to 
regard  you  almost  as  I  did  any  of  my  cousins.  I  never  thought  you  would 
be  so  angry  with  me;  Lady  Flora  Wiltou  and  heaps  of  other  girls  would 
■only  have  laughed  and  treated  it  as  a  joke.  I  think  you  took  it  rather  too 
seriously,  Miss  Venables  ;  and  then,  when  you  refused  to  dance  with  me, 
1  got  angry  too,  and  was  too  proud  to  apologise,  as  1  had  intended  doing. 
But  say  you  forgive  me  now,  and  I  will  never  do  anything  that  can  vex 
you  again." 

After  much  perseverance  on  his  part,  he  is  unwillingly  accepted, 
just  when  Linda's  fortunes  are  at  the  lowest  ebb,  for  her  father  has 
committed  forgery,  and  is  now  living  by  cheating  at  cards  at  Nice. 
"When  all  their  money  is  gone,  and  Linda  has  declined  either  to 
ask  any  one  for  more,  or  to  act  as  decoy  to  the  young  men  about  | 
the  place,  Captain  Cavaye  deserts  his  daughter,  who  rushes  to  | 
Geneva  to  throw  herself  iuto  the  arms  of  Lord  Glenlindon.  He  ! 
tells  her  that  he  regrets  to  say  he  has  promised  to  marry  the  I 
heiress  :  but,  as  Linda  promptly  falls  ill  of  brain  fever,  he  reconsiders 
the  situation,  and  everything  ends  happily. 


Such  is  the  outline  of  Wooing  a  Swectbriar.  We  cannot 
stigmatize  the  characters  as  unnatural,  because  in  many  cases  they 
represent  a  state  of  society  which  does  undoubtedly  exist,  a  society 
which,  while  keeping  the  letter  of  the  commandments,  perpetually 
breaks  them  in  the  spirit.  There  is  hardly  one  relationship  in 
Wooing  a  Sweetbriar  which  is  not  distorted  into  something 
hideous.  Aunts  are  jealous  of  their  nieces,  young  men  openly 
accuse  the  girls  of  whom  they  think  most  highly  of  throwing 
themselves  at  their  heads  and  laying  traps  for  them,  young  ladies 
are  unable  to  resist  their  own  vanity  and  to  be  true  to  what  they 
know  is  right.  Dignity  or  reticence  is,  of  course,  absolutely 
wanting  among  people  of  this  sort,  and  they  seem  to  have  lost  the 
sense  of  care  for  their  own  reputation,  which  outlasts  care  for  the 
reputation  of  others.  It  is  not  often  a  father  is  so  lacking  in 
decency  as  to  tell  a  stranger  who  remarks  upon  the  delicate  looks 
of  his  daughter  that  she  is  fretting  "about  her  old  lover,"  or  that 
a  gentleman  tells  his  friend,  just  after  he  has  proposed,  that  his 
fiancee  is  "a  stupid  little  thing."  But  if  we  were  to  begin  to 
dissect  the  taste  of  the  book  our  task  would  be  endless. 


O DOERS  OX  LIBEL  AND  SLANDEK.* 

ME.  BLAKE  ODGERS  has  acquitted  himself  of  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  troublesome  undertaking  in  a  manner 
deserving  of  almost  unqualified  praise.  And  if  our  own  approval 
is  thus  far  guarded  in  its  expression,  it  is  not  because  we  have 
actually  noted  any  material  error  or  defect,  but  because  it  is  im- 
practicable for  a  reviewer  to  examine  critically  the  whole  of  a 
book  dealing  exhaustively,  as  this  does,  with  a  large  and  intricate 
subject.  In  those  parts  to  which  we  have  given  closer  attention 
we  have  found  Mr.  Odgers  an  accurate  as  well  as  a  diligent  writer. 
The  burden  of  diligence  he  has  imposed  upon  himself  is  no  or- 
dinary one.  His  object  has  been  to  bring  together  in  an  orderly 
form  the  whole  of  the  existing  authorities  on  the  law  of  libel  and 
slander,  and  to  state  as  nearly  as  possible  their  results.  Thus  his 
work  is  a  Digest  in  the  old  sense,  in  so  far  as  it  collects  all  the 
cases  ;  but  it  is  also  a  Digest  in  tbe  newer  sense  which  has  come 
in  of  late  years,  in  so  far  as  it  extracts  the  meaning  of  the  cases 
and  embodies  it  in  general  propositions.  The  second  part  of  the 
task,  though  it  covers  less  space  than  the  first,  is  really  the  more 
important.  As  Mr.  Odgers  truly  says  in  his  preface,  "  a  huge  col- 
lection of  reported  cases  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  is  not  a 
legal  treatise,  any  more  than  a  tumbled  pile  of  bricks  is  a 
house  " ;  accordingly  he  has  "  attempted  to  strike  a  balance,  as  it 
were,  and  state  tbe  net  result  of  the  authorities."  Too  many 
of  the  books  in  common  use  offer  us  little  better  than  a  tumbled 
pile  of  bricks.  The  operation  of  putting  a  long  series  of  decisions 
in  order  and  getting  some  sort  of  net  result  from  them  is  more 
troublesome  than  any  one  would  believe  who  has  not  done  it  him- 
self. Mr.  Odgers  has  here  carried  it  through  manfully  and  success- 
fully. So  far  as  we  can  see,  he  has  never  shirked  a  doubtful  point  or 
taken  refuge  in  ambiguous  generalities.  In  dealing  with  really 
unsettled  questions  it  might  perhaps  have  been  an  improvement  to 
state  with  equal  precision  and  particularity  (as  Mr.  Justice  Stephen 
has  once  or  twice  done  in  his  Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law),  both 
of  the  opposing  views  which  may  still  be  tenable.  On  the  head  of 
Blasphemy,  for  example,  we  think  Mr.  Justice  Stephen's  method 
gives  a  clearer  notion  to  the  reader  of  what  a  judge  and  jury 
would  be  likely  to  do  at  the  present  day.  But  it  must  always  be 
to  some  extent  a  matter  of  individual  judgment  how  far  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  apparently  discordant  authorities  is  worth 
making. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Odgers  through  all 
the  matters  treated  of  in  his  book.  We  shall  select  one  or  two 
which  raise  questions  of  principle  not  without  general  interest. 
The  distinction  in  English  law  between  written  and  spoken  words, 
as  aflording  a  cause  of  action,  has  been  more  than  once  commented 
on  as  unsatisfactory,  and  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that,  as  re- 
gards its  actual  history,  it  is  a  casual  result  of  the  manner  in  which 
jurisdiction  in  cases  of  libel  and  slander  was  acquired  by  the 
civil  courts.  An  ingenious  argument  to  this  effect  was  contributed 
to  the  American  Laic  Review  in  1872  by  Mr.  St.  John  Green,  and 
has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Melville  Bigelow  in  his  Leading  Cases  on 
the  Law  of  Torts — a  valuable  work  too  little  known  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Odgers,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the  distinction 
justified  by  the  reason  commonly  given,  that  written  or  printed 
matter  has  naturally  and  necessarily  more  publicity  and  per- 
manence than  spoken  words.  But  this  omits  to  notice  that  the 
quality  of  the  persons  to  whose  knowledge  a  defamation  comes 
may  be  far  more  important  to  the  party's  feelings  or  reputation 
than  their  mere  numbers.  A  libel  in  a  newspaper  may  be  ex- 
tremely oti'ensive  and  injurious  to  a  well-known  man  conversant 
with  educated  people,  when  the  very  same  statement,  made  in  the 
same  manner  of  au  obscure  man  whose  kinsfolk  and  friends  are 
illiterate,  might  do  hiin  far  less  harm  than  oral  communication. 
To  speak  ill  of  a  man  in  a  newspaper  which  his  acquaintance  do 
not  read  surely  is  a  less  injury  than  to  speak  ill  of  him  to  their 
laces.  It  is  a  strange  conclusion,  again,  that  a  slander  should  be 
deemed  less  mischievous  because  (as  may  be  the  case)  it  is  so  vile 
that  the  utterer  cannot  get  it  printed  and  dares  not  commit 

'  A  Digest  of  th-i  Law  of  Libel  and  Slander ;  with  the  Evidence,  Pro- 
cedure, and  Practice,  both  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases,  and  Precedents  of 
Pleadings.    By  \Y.  Blake  Odgers,  M.A.,  M.D.,  &c.    London  :  Stevens  & 
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limself  to  writiDg  it.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  rule  of 
aw  should  be  the  same  for  spoken  and  fo:  written  words,  and 
he  manner  and  extent  of  publication,  whether  by  speaking, 
vriting,  or  printing,  whether  by  private  communications  or  by  the 
mblic  press,  whether  in  an  ordinary  course  of  dealing  or  with  a 
pecial  purpose  of  injury,  should  be  considered  only  for  the  purpose 
>f  awarding  damages.  Or,  if  there  are  to  be  fixed  differences,  the 
)rincipal  one  in  our  opinion  should  be,  not  between  written  and 
;poken  words,  but  between  matter  published  and  matter  not  pub- 
ished;  understanding  publication  in  its  common  and  popular 
iense,  not  in  the  technical  and  often  unnatural  one  which  it  has 
rradually  acquired  in  this  branch  of  the  law.  There  are  one  or 
wo  other  points  as  to  which  Mr.  Odgers  does  not  think  it  needful 
:o  be  astute  to  justify  the  existing  state  of  things.  Such  is  the 
•ule  that  spoken  imputations  of  immorality,  however  gross,  are  not 
ictionable  without  special  damage  ;  though  perhaps  a  reason  for 
his,  too,  might  be  discovered  with  a  little  ingenuity.  For  mere 
bul-mouthed  abuse  will  hardly  beget  in  impartial  bystanders  any 
lither  opinion  than  that  the  person  uttering  it  is  in  a  state  incom- 
patible with  being  the  witness  of  truth  ;  and  thus  the  person  to 
|  >r  concerning  whom  the  words  are  uttered  is  not  damnified.  But 
i  f  the  hearers  of  such  matter  perchance  lightly  believe  it,  they 
■how  themselves  to  be  a  sort  of  people  whose  good  opinion  is  not 
fvorth  haviDg,  and,  by  consequence,  the  less  of  it  is  no  damage  ; 
i  inless,  indeed,  the  party's  known  character  be  such  as  to  make  the 
Inscription  antecedently  credible,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
•  le  or  she  has  no  character  to  lose.  If  this  plea  for  the  common 
I  aw  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  our  readers,  we  can  but  assure  them 
.hat  there  are  worse  in  Blackstone.  As  regards  the  special  question 
)f  the  position  of  newspaper  editors  and  publishers  who  have 
issued  libellous  matter  in  good  faith,  in  the  course  of  truthful 
•eports  of  speeches  made  at  meetings  and  the  like,  Mr.  Odgers 
loes  not  agree  with  the  recommendations  lately  made  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  thinks  that  no  further 
Extension  of  the  description  of  privileged  matter  or  occasions  is 
I  leeded,  and  that  the  best  reform  of  procedure  would  be  to  abolish 
lorosecutions  by  indictment  altogether  in  libel  cases.  The  pro- 
:edure  by  information  would  then  remain  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
!  >rdinary  civil  remedy,  which  Mr.  Odgers  proposes  should  not  be, 
lis  it  now  is,  excluded  by  it.  A  criminal  remedy  of  some  sort  must 
lie  retained,  as  Mr.  Odgers  points  out,  if  only  because  many 
i  ibellers  of  the  worst  kind  are  not  worth  powder  and  shot  in  a 
|:ivil  action,  and  indeed  regard  it  as  a  desirable  advertisement. 
I  An  excellent  feature  of  Mr.  Odgers's  work  is  that  he  wholly 
[tweeps  away  the  cumbrous  and  idle  fiction  of  "  malice  in  law." 
(What  is  called  "  malice  in  law"  means,  as  he  justly  says,  nothing 
|;lse  than  the  absence  of  lawful  excuse.  But  where  there  is  lawful 
hxcuse  there  is  no  wrong;  eo  that,  iu  this  sense,  every  actionable 
livrong  is  malicious,  and  to  say  that  it  is  maliciously  committed  is 
[nere  surplusage.  The  fact  that  you  bring  an  action  shows  that 
Ifou  maintain  the  defendant's  word  or  deed  to  be  both  wrong  on 
:he  face  of  it,  and  not  justifiable  by  any  matter  of  excuse  or  pri- 
vilege applicable  to  the  conduct  complained  of.  Probably  the 
uabit  of  alleging  malice  arose  from  the  opinion  found  in  some  of 
the  older  case9,  but  now  overruled,  that  to  make  spoken 
words  actionable  some  proof  must  be  given  that  they  were  spoken 
with  ill-will ;  in  other  words,  that  what  is  now  called  "malice  in 
fact,"  or"  express  malice," was  a  necessary  ingredient  of  the  wrong. 
Mr.  Odgers's  handling  of  the  matter  is  identical  in  principle  with 
itbat  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen  in  his  iJir/cxt  of  the  Criminal  Law, 
where,  however,  the  word  "  maliciously  "  is  retained,  perhaps  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  expose  its  absurdity.  Fair  comments 
on  subjects  of  public  interest  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Odgers,  we 
may  here  note,  not  under  the  head  of  privilege,  but  in  connexion 
with  the  general  question,  What  amounts  to  defamation  P  The 
correct  view,  be  maintains,  is  not  that  criticism  of  matters  of 
public  concern  is  privileged,  but  that  fair  criticism  of  such  matters 
is  no  libel.  For,  "  if  such  criticism  was  privileged  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  words,  it  would  in  every  ciise  be  necessary  for  the 
plaintiffto  prove  actual  malice,  however  false  and  however  in  jurious 
the  strictures  may  have  been  ;  while  the  defendant  would  only  have 
to  prove  that  he  honestly  believed  the  charges  himself  in  order  to 
escape  liability  ;  and  this  clearly  is  not  the  law."  This  reason  is, 
we  think,  a  good  one.  It  would  ho  still  better,  though  a  text- 
writer  could  hardly  attempt  it,  to  get  rid  of  "  privilege  "  altogether 
as  a  technical  term.  Fair  comment  on  what  is  fairly  open  to 
public  comment  ia  no  libel.  Other  statements  which  otherwise 
would  be  libellous  may  be  justified  by  showing  that  they  an:  true, 
or  they  may  bo  excused  by  the  occasion.  Some  few  occasions 
afford  an  excuse,  even  if  the  statement  is  not  believed  to  be  true 
by  the  person  making  it.  There  are  said  to  be  absolutely 
privileged.  Others  have  this  effect  only  if  the  statement  is  made 
with  belief  in  its  truth,  and  with  some  other  motive  than  ill-will 
to  the  person  affected  by  it.  In  these  cases  there  is  said  to  bo 
qualified  privilege.  To  all  practical  intents  the  difference  between 
occasions  of  absolute  and  of  qualified  privilege  is  much  greater 
than  between  occasions  not  privileged  in  any  sense,  and  occasions 
privileged  in  one  <>r  other  of  the  above-named  senses.  Privilege, 
therefore,  as  a  general  term,  give-  an  awkward  or  misleading 
Icrosa-division  ;  it  retained  at  all,  it  should  be  limited  to  what  is 
Inow  called  "absolute  privilege."  The  rational  title  to  include  all 
I  the  cases  would  be  justification  and  excuse,  under  which  the  topic* 
imight  be  arranged  in  the  following  order: — i.  Truth  in  substance 
land  in  fact.  2.  Fair  comment  on  matter  of  public  interest.  3. 
I  Communications  or  reports  made  in  good  faith  and  on  proper 
occasions  (" qualified  privilege'').    4.  Statements  made  in  Par- 


liament, in  discharge  of  official  duty,  or  in  the  course  of  judicial 
proceedings  ("  absolute  privilege  "). 

It  is  well  known  to  lawyers  that  the  law  of  libel  and  slander, 
especially  slander,  has  a  sufficiently  comic  side.  The  severely 
technical  character  of  Mr.  Odgers's  book  has  not  allowed  him  to 
call  attention  to  this  directly.  But  we  judge  from  passages  like 
the  following  that  the  humours  of  the  subject  have  not  escaped 
him: — 

Is  it  a  publication  if  a  man  tells  his  wife  "what  he  thinks  of  his  neigh- 
bours ?  .  .  .  The  question  seems  never  to  have  arisen  in  England  ;  probably 
because  in  every  such  case  there  has  been  an  immediate  and  undoubted 
publication  of  the  same  slander,  or  an  exaggerated  version  thereof,  by  the 
wife  to  some  third  person  ;  for  which  the  husband  would  be  equally 
answerable  in  damages,  and  which  would  be  easier  to  prove. 

One  use  to  which  an  idly  curious  reader  might  put  this  Digest  is 
to  discover  how  much  vituperation  of  his  neighbour  he  might 
safely  indulge  in  without  risk  of  an  action.  There  is  a  tradition 
on  the  Northern  Circuit  of  two  members  of  the  mess  who  on  a 
Grand  Night  exchanged  unactionable  compliments  for  a  consider- 
able time.  We  know  not  if  their  exploits  are  fully  recorded,  and 
probably  great  part  of  them  would  be  unquotable  if  they  were. 
But  we  may  suggest  the  following  general  description  as  probably 
safe  to  speak  (though  not  to  write)  of  a  country  gentleman  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  not  called  to  the  Bar,  and  carrying  on  no 
particular  business : — 

He  is  a  runagate  rogue,  a  villain,  a  varlet,  and  a  cozening  knave.  He 
hath  as  much  law  as  a  Jackanapes  ;  he  is  a  bankrupt  fellow  not  worth 
three  half-pence  ;  he  hath  but  one  manor,  and  that  he  got  by  swearing  and 
forswearing ;  he  is  a  logger-headed,  slouch-headed,  bursen-bellied  hound, 
an  ass  and  a  beetle-headed  justice.  He  is  a  scamping  rascal,  and  stole  the 
parish  bell-ropes  when  he  was  churchwarden  ;  he  stole  a  growing  tree  worth 
forty  shillings  from  Farmer  Stiles's  meadow,  and  a  hogshead  of  water  from 
his  pond,  and  poisoned  his  pigs  with  mustard  and  brimstone. 

We  do  not  answer  for  every  one  of  these  epithets  as  being  cer- 
tainly not  actionable  at  the  present  day,  and  iu  any  case  it  must 
be  left  to  the  speaker's  discretion  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
special  damage  ensuing  and  being  provable.  Above  all,  variations 
are  dangerous :  for  example,  though  you  may  without  fear  tax  a 
churchwarden  with  stealing  the  parish  bell-ropes,  it  will  not  do  to 
say  of  him  that  he  cheated  the  parish  of  their  value,  nor  to  call 
him  a  thief  in  general.  He  that  would  learn  more  of  this  excellent 
distinction,  let  him  turn  to  Jackson  v.  Adams  iu  the  second  volume 
of  Bingham's  New  Cases. 


THREE  MILITARY  BOOKS.* 

MR.  TOMASSON  was  much  disappointed  by  the  results  of  the 
Zulu  war.  We  fear  he  must  have  been  still  more  chagrined 
by  the  terms  of  peace  made  with  the  Boers.  For  Mr.  Tomasson 
holds,  and  holds  stroDgly,  that  "  Africa  should  become  to  us  a 
second  India,  and  should  be  British  from  Table  Bay  to  Cape 
Guardafui."  He  prophesies  "  such  it  will  be,  spite  of  all  the 
clamour  of  a  section  at  home "  ;  he  explains  to  all  the  sections 
"  we  are,  to  a  barbarism  a  thousandfold  greater  than  that  of  India, 
the  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civilization";  and  he  concludes 
hi9  volume  by  inquiring  of  the  pioneers — "  Should  we  pause  in 
our  glorious  career  ?  "  The  recall  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in  response 
to  the  clamour  of  a  section  was  very  much  calculated  to  throw 
a  damper  upon  Mr.  Toiuasson's  exuberant  hopes.  In  that  enter- 
prising* statesman  he  had  recognized  the  nation's  first  and  greatest 
pioneer,  one  who  he  might  confidently  expect  would  be  giving 
orders  at  an  early  date  to  Adjutant  Tomasson  and  the  irregular 
horse  of  the  flying  column  to  free  the  continent  of  Africa  from 
Table  Bay  to  Cape  Guardafui.  "History,"  however,  says  our 
author,  "  will  look  after  Sir  Bertie's  reputation  "  ;  and  wo  have  no 
doubt  such  will  be  the  case.  With  history  and  prophecy  both  on 
his  side  Mr.  Tomasson  can  afford  to  wait  awhile  for  the  full 
realization  of  his  programme. 

Colonel  Buller's  irregulars  were  composed  of  men  of  no  less  than 
nineteen  nationalities,  besides  Jews  of  all  nations.  "  Discharged 
soldiers  and  'Varsity  men,  unfrocked  clergyman  and  sailor,  cockney 
and  countryman,  cashiered  officers  of  army  and  navy,  hero  rubbed 
shoulders."  It  is  no  wonder  that  it  required  "  long  months  of 
anxious  work  "  on  the  part  of  Colonel  and  officers  to  bring  this 
heterogeneous  material  "  to  its  best  form."  Mr.  Tomasson  must  bo 
well  qualified  to  pass  an  opinion,  and  ho  tells  us  that  Danes  make 
the  best, and  Americanized  Irish  the  worst,  soldiers.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  moBt  efficient  irregular  corps  is  necessarily 
made  up  of  the  most  irregular  people.  I'nder  a  man  like  Oolonol 
Duller,  unfrocked  clergymen  and  OttbiCNd  officers  have  very  care- 
fully to  mind  their  p's  andq's;  and  an  irregular  forco  is  nover 
so  efficient  as  when  in  the  matter  of  discipline  it  is  most  like  a 
regular  one.  Mr.  Tomasson  gives  us  a  spirited  account  of  various 
combats  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  Zululand — amongst  others 
of  Ulundi  ;  various  details  concerning  the  poor  Prince  Imperial, 
whom  lie  met  more  than  once  ;  and  some  observations  on  the 
Hoer  outbreak.  There  is  an  amusing  anecdote  concerning  Ohaiu's 
wives  when  that  astute  brother  to  Cetowayo  came  over  to  our 

•  Willi  tin  Jrrn/iihir*  in  llir  Trnntmul  unit  /.it  lulu  ml.  Ity  W.  If. 
Tomtiwon,  lain  Adjutant  of  Irr'^ulnr  Cimilry.    London:  KoiniiiKlon. 

Tin  Light  t'utulri)  /Irii/uilf  in  Ihr  Crimru  ;  Extract*  from  tin-  Lilian  unit 
Joimal  tiflhr.  lute  (Jtntrut  Luril  Ornrijr  I'ayit,  h'.C./J.  Willi  ft  Map. 
I.ond  hi  Murray 

'/'In  //nti,  l/nrif,  nnil  Liiuipmtnl  nf  Infnnlr  i  unit  Stuff  Ofliccri.  By 
Captain  Qtnry  llullain  I'nrr,  1  ..M.<>.    London:  C.  lv  ,;nn  I'mil  \  Co. 
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aide.  Oolouel  Duller  Lad  to  escort  the  party  to  our  camp,  and 
on  the  way  a  river  was  reached,  which  two  of  the  wives  pre- 
tended to  be  afraid  to  cross.  "  Two  troopers  were  therefore  told 
oil"  to  tako  the  ladies  on  their  backs  and  swim  over  ;  but  one,  find- 
ing her  cavalier  rather  knocking  up  in  the  transit,  quickly  dived 
oil',  and  swam  like  a  duck  to  the  shore  ;  immediately  the  other 
fallowed  suit,  and  both  reached  the  bank,  leaving  their  bearers 
Struggling  in  the  stream,  to  be  receive!  on  gaining  the  bank  by 
the  unmerciful  laughter  of  their  comrades.  To  add  insult  to 
injury,  the  fair  ladies  addressed  them  in  Zulu,  which  the  inter- 
preter translated  to  be,  '  Ilim  no  good.'  "  Mr.  Tomasson  has  a 
bad  opinion  of  the  "  ill-advised  Dutchmen  "  till  now  in  rebellion  ; 
but  makes  exception  of  "  men  like  Paul  Kruger  and  Joubert, 
fanatics  of  the  Calvinist  school,  who,  I  am  firmly  convinced,  are 
acting  sincerely  up  to  their  convictions."  Were  this  volume  to 
reach  a  second  edition,  some  qualifying  remarks  would  doubtless 
be  attached  in  explanation  of  the  following  sentence: — "The 
Doer  will  not  fight  unless  driven  into  a  corner  whence  there  is 
no  escape."  The  author  was  very  disconsolate  when  bis  corps 
■was  broken  up  and  his  vision  of  a  new  Dritish  India  became  tem- 
porarily obscured.  Ho  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  Alexander, 
whose  disappointment  was  of  a  negative  order.  Here  there  was 
a  world  waiting  to  bo  conquered.  The  late  adjutant  wonders 
where  his  former  comrades  are  now  to  be  found.  He  fears  they 
will  not  be  easily  mustered  again,  for 

Some  are  dead,  and  more  are  gone, 

And  others,  beyond  the  seas, 
Got  scraped  to  death  with  oyster  shells, 

Among  the  Caiibbees. 

Mr.  Tomasson's  apologies  for  shortcomings  in  Englisb  composi- 
tion take  the  form  of  a  defiance  to  the  critics  to  find  any  worse. 
It  certainly  did  occur  to  us  more  than  once  that  his  grammar  had, 
like  his  unfortunate  comrades,  got  "  among  the  Caribbees." 

In  a  memorandum  attached  to  the  preface  of  Lord  George 
Faget's  book,  the  late  author  tells  us  he  had  lent  his  manu- 
script to  many  people  to  read,  among  others  to  Mr.  Kinglake, 
"  who  bad  it  in  his  possession  for  two  years,  I  think,  and  who 
was  so  complimentary  as  to  say  that  he  learnt  more  from  it 
than  from  all  other  accounts  put  together."  Outside  the  circle 
of  anecdote,  and  beyond  the  range  of  matters  of  interest  only 
to  the  writer's  own  friends,  there  is  therefore  no  news  which 
has  not  been  long  ago  discounted.  The  gallant  officer  took 
such  a  time  to  consider  and  re-consider  whether  bis  experi- 
ences were  worth  giving  to  the  world — and,  in  that  case,  if  and 
when  he  ought  to  give  them — that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  these 
•would  have  secured  any  large  share  of  the  public  attention.  There 
■are  a  few  old  generals,  colonels,  and  others  left  who,  after  the 
appearance  of  this  volume,  will  doubtless  often  fight  Dalaclava 
over  again  "  across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine."  Leaving  it  to 
them  to  fight  it  out,  we  may  briefly  refer  to  a  few  of  the  writer's 
opinions  on  the  proceedings  of  the  day.  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that,  though  Englishmen  must  ever  take  a  deep  pride  in  the  heroic 
onsets  of  both  heavy  and  light  cavalry  brigades  in  that  battle,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  in  more  recent  wars  an  equally  brilliant 
counterpart  to  these  achievements  has  been  found  in  the  exploits  of 
the  cavalry  of  other  armies.  The  French  cuirassiers  at  Worth 
charged  with  no  less  gallantry  than  did  the  Light  Drigade  to  in- 
evitable destruction,  and,  as  the  ground  traversed  was  in  their  case 
lees  favourable,  the  futile  heroism  of  the  act  was  still  more  re- 
markable. The  Prussians  at  Mars-la-Tour  were  equally  heroic, 
and  far  more  scientific  in  the  calculated  sacrifice  of  their  cavalry. 
In  the  matter  of  the  charge  of  the  Light  Drigade  there  is  a 
noticeable  difference  from  either  of  the  two  above  instances,  in 
that  there  was  neither  calculation  nor  miscalculation  involved. 
The  whole  business  was  a  costly  blunder.  Lord  Raglan  never 
meant  the  cavalry  to  go  at  the  guns  they  did  go  at ;  Sir  Richard 
Airey  entrusted  hia  chief's  order  to  a  hare-brained  aide-de-camp 
to  take  to  Lord  Lucan ;  the  aide-de-camp — Captain  Nolan — inter- 
preted, when  appealed  to,  the  order  to  suit  his  own  view,  or  else 
really  misinterpreted  it ;  Lord  Lucan  felt  bound  to  obey  orders 
-which  he  looked  upon  as  absurd  ;  and  Lord  Cardigan  was  bound 
to  execute  them,  though  they  appeared  to  him  monstrously  un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless,  he  started  on  his  mission  as  became  a 
gallant  leader  of  a  gallant  following,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  come  back  to  tell  the  tale.  Then  he  went  to  England  ;  but, 
being  "  vain  and  ambitious,"  he  made  foolish  speeches,  as  a  man 
might  be  expected  now  and  then  to  do  on  seeing  the  people  of  a 
great  city  scrambling  for  a  hair  of  his  horse's  tail.  These  speeches 
begat  counter-orations,  and  in  due  time  we  got  the  "  Cardigan 
trial."  Lord  G.  Paget,  than  whom  no  man  perhaps  was  so  well 
calulated  to  pass  an  opinion,  and  who,  we  can  see  from  occasional 
remarks,  was  anything  but  partial  to  his  immediate  chief,  believes 
that  Lord  Cardigan  did  his  duty  in  the  fight.  He  exonerates  him 
from  the  imputation  that  he  failed  in  his  duty  in  not  waiting  after 
the  ruin  of  his  front  line  to  lead  or  rally,  or  see  what  had  become 
of  his  second  line.  He  proves  that  when  Lord  Cardigan  emerged 
from  the  chaos  he  could  not,  from  his  then  position  in  the 
proper  front  of  the  guns,  have  discerned  a  single  man  of 
hii  supports.  Mr.  Kinglake  is  about  of  the  same  opinion.  Lord 
George  ventures  the  theory  that  Lord  Cardigan  might  not  have 
known  for  certain  that  his  supporting  regiments  (at  least  the  4th 
andnth)bad  ever  moved  forward.  "It  was  well  known,"  says 
the  author,  "  that  Lord  Cardigan  never  looked  back  from  the 
moment  when  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  for  anything  he  could 
know  to  the  contrary,  the  advance  of  those  regiments  might  have 
been  countermanded  by  the  Lieut.-General ;  or  their  onward  course 


might  have  been  impeded  or  turned  aside  by  some  eventuality 
unknown  to  hiin  in  t his  unusual  contest."  Certainly  it  was  an 
unusual  contest,  and  it  would  have  been  still  more  unusual  had 
the  supports  failed  to  support  the  leading  squadrons.  Though 
Lord  Cardigan  could,  as  it  happened,  have  done  little  or  nothing 
towards  directing  or  rallying  the  second  line,  a  cooler  head — we  do 
not  mean  a  stouter  heart — would  perhaps  have  exhibited  some  little 
curiosity  as  to  what  had  become  of  half  his  command  before 
making  for  home.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  on  the  eve  of 
charging,  Lord  Cardigan  several  times  and  with  marked  emphasis 
urged  the  leader  of  his  second  line  to  give  him  hia  "best  support." 
And  with  equal  emphasis  Lord  George  Paget  promised  his  best 
support.  Did  Lord  Cardigan  assume,  on  the  spur  and  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment,  that  the  second  line  had  shared  the  fate 
of  the  first  ? 

The  author  concludes  his  amiable,  but  probably  just,  remarks 
by  a  reflection.  "lam  sitting  in  an  easy  chair  writing  this!" 
and,  full  of  daring  as  he  was  himself,  he  advises  that  people  in 
easy  chairs  should  be  careful  in  their  criticism  of  those  who  bore 
the  burden  and  heat  of  a  "somewhat  uncomfortablo  day."  We 
are  unable,  however,  having  regard  to  the  weight  of  opposite 
opinion,  to  agree  with  him  that  the  Light  Drigade  was  judiciously 
restrained  from  falling  on  the  flank  of  the  Russian  cavalry  after 
their  defeat  by  our  "  Heavies."  It  was  their  one  great  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  was  allowed  to  slip.  So  true  is  it  that  to  be  a  good 
leader  of  cavalry  implies  the  possession  of  exceptional  qualifica- 
tions, and  that  the  occasions  lor  utilizing  cavalry  come  in  a 
moment,  and  in  a  few  moments  may  be  gone  altogether.  Curiously 
enough,  Lord  George,  after  giving  us  cogent  arguments  why  the 
Light  Drigade  should  not  have  charged,  winds  up  by  avowing 
that,  having  been  in  second  line,  he  could  not  see  well  how 
matters  stood,  and  acknowledges  that  "  subsequent  information 
gained  by  conversations  with  some  who  were  in  the  first  line  have 
tended  to  shake  my  confidence  in  my  own  opinion." 

He  is  extremely  partial  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  find  Lord  Lucan  receiving  that  justice  which  has  too  fre- 
quently been  denied  him  by  less  competent  critics.  At  the 
same  time,  the  capital  fault  of  that  general  on  the  Dalaclava  day 
is  duly  exposed.  There  is,  indeed,  no  blinking  the  truth  of  Sir 
R.  Airey's  remark  that,  before  getting  the  fatal  order  which  he 
handed  over  to  Lord  Cardigan  for  execution,  Lord  Lucan  had 
not  made  himself  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  general  disposi-  • 
tions  of  the  enemy  and  the  features  of  the  engagement  that  was 
going  on.  In  consequence  of  this  negligence  Lord  Lucan  was 
entirely  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  when  the  crisis  came. 

At  one  time  we  are  told  the  headquarters'  staff  cordially  hated 
the  Freuch ;  and  once  when  the  author  was  dining  with  Lord 
Raglan  aud  the  bugles  of  a  French  corps  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance, our  chief  exclaimed  impatiently,  "  There  they  go  with  their 
eternal  too-too-tooiny,  and  they're  good  for  nothing  else."  The 
staff  naturally  took  their  cue  from  the  leader,  and  there  can  be  * 
no  doubt  some  of  the  little  misunderstandings  between  the  allies 
arose  quite  as  much  from  waut  of  tact,  courtesy,  and  sympathy  on 
our  part,  as  from  exhibitions  of  vanity  and  eagerness  to  be  first 
on  that  of  the  French.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  how,  when  Lord 
George  Paget  commanded  a  brigade  at  Eupatoria,  and  was  directly 
under  the  orders  of  the  French  General  d'Allonville,  the  excellent 
feeling  subsisting  between  these  two  officers  produced  its  natural 
effect  throughout  the  entire  force. 

The  book  contains  a  number  of  details  which  can  have  no  pos- 
sible interest  for  the  general  public;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
fair  amount,  if  not  of  novel,  of  very  readable  matter. 

It  is  laid  down  by  Captain  Parr  that  infantry  officers,  as  a  body, 
dress  worse  when  in  uniform  thau  any  other  branch  of  the  service. 
"  Many  officers  who  would  never  allow  themselves  to  be  seen  in 
shabby  garments  when  en  bourgeois,  think  nothing  of  turning  out 
in  uniform  which  is  very  much  the  worse  for  wear."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  this  is  very  often  the  case.  "  In  some  battalions,"  adds 
Captain  Parr, "  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  to  see  an  officer  in  a  bat- 
tered forage  cap  and  a  shabby  patrol  jacket,  with  a  dim  scabbard  and 
tattered  sword-knot,  inspect  men  whose  apparel  contrasts  favour-  I 
ably  with  his  own."  Our  own  observation  enables  us  to  endorse 
the  truth  of  the  remark.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying  that 
officers  who  are  slovenly  and  shabby  in  dress  have  an  unsoldier- 
like  appearance  and  demeanour  on  parade.  Their  gait,  their  salute, 
their  manner  of  action  during  barrack  square  manoeuvres,  are  in 
close  correspondence  with  their  dress.  Perhaps  when  the  late  ex- 
cellent general  order  enjoining  the  wearing  of  uniform  constantly 
in  garrison  towns  has  had  time  to  work,  we  may  be  privileged  to 
witness  some  improvement  in  the  above  respects.  The  best  officers 
almost  invariably  dress  well.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of 
his  officers  in  Spain  that  many  of  his  best  men  were  the  greatest 
dandies.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  says,  "  The  better  you  dress  a  sol- 
dier, the  more  highly  he  will  be  thought  of  by  women,  and  conse- 
quently by  himself."  It  must  have  frequently  been  observed  by 
those  who  go  abroad  how  much  neater,  and  more  like  soldiers, 
both  French  aud  German  officers  look  when  walking  about  the 
streets  of  a  town  in  uniform  than  our  own  do  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. Even  when  our  officers  are  well  dressed,  many  of 
them  seem  to  care  little,  if  at  all,  whether  they  look  like  soldiers 
provided  they  have  the  appearance  of  gentlemen.  Dritish  officers 
would,  as  a  rule,  find  it  difficult  to  look  otherwise  than  gentle- 
men, but  whv  should  not  they  look  also  what  they  profession- 
ally are?  Vicars  and  barristers  do  not  strive  their  utmost 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  professional  "cut";  why  should 
soldiers  do  so  ?    Lord  George  Paget,  in  his  "  Crimean  Journal " 
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elates,  "  I  was  riding  to-day  with  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  about 
he  French  camp,  when  we  fell  in  with  St.  Arnaud,  and  the  con- 
rast  between  him  and  Lord  Raglan,  whom  we  had  just  left,  was 
ery  typical  of  the  two  nations.  He  had  a  staff  of  about  twenty 
.  .  with  an  orderly  close  to  him  carrying  a  beautiful  silk  tri- 
olour  standard.  We  rode  with  him  to  Lord  Raglan,  who  came 
•ut  in  a  mufti  coat  to  meet  him,  and  looked  as  much  less  like  a 
y.-in-O.  as  more  like  a  gentleman."  It  may  have  been  only  excep- 
ionally  that  Lord  Raglan  turned  out  in  this  guise,  but  had  he  done 
o  always  when  off  parade  it  would  certainly  have  been  considered 
n  the  British  camp  as  far  "  better  form,"  and  more  the  "correct 
hing,"  than  had  he  moved  about  with  the  circumstance  of  a  Coni- 
uander-in-Chief in  the  field.  And  this  way  of  looking  at  things 
iaa  obtained  wellnigh  universally  in  our  army  down  to  the  pre- 
ent  time.  The  necessity,  however,  now  laid  heavily  upon  our 
ifficers  of  being  practical  soldiers,  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
if  their  work,  and  not  merely  walking:  characters  upon  a  mili- 
ary stage  for  an  occasional  brief  hour,  will  induce  also  in  the 
aatter  of  dress  and  professional  demeanour  a  beneficial  effect. 
Che  perpetual  changes  in  the  dress  regulations  are  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  discourage  officers — especially  those  with  slender  means — 
irom  paying  sufficient  attention  to  their  attire.  In  view  of  the 
,ieavy  expense  which  alterations  entail,  every  effort  is  made  to 
ake  advantage  of  the  permission  to  wear  one  thing  out  before 
,'ettiog  the  latest  fashion.  We  fear  the  authorities  have  an  idea 
hat  German  victories  were  not  wholly  disconnected  from  the 
question  of  German  habiliments.  When  Napoleon  found  the 
imperor  Francis  and  the  King  of  Prussia  engaged  one  day  in  pro- 
bund  discussion  as  to  the  proper  number  of  buttons  on  a  soldier's 
oatee,  he  took  care,  he  tells  us,  to  join  in  and  affect  the  greatest 
ntere3t  in  the  matter. 

',  Captain  Parr  is  not  satisBed  with  the  appearance  of  the  majority 
if  infantry  officers  when  mounted,  and  we  are  not  surprised  this 
hould  be  the  case.  No  infantryman  should  be  allowed  to  appear 
nounted  on  parade  till  he  has  been  through  a  riding  school,  till  he 
iaa  provided  himself  with  riding  trousers  and  Wellington  boots, 
ind  knows  how  to  carry  his  sword,  and  salute  in  cavalry  fashion. 
There  are  some  useful  hints  in  the  book  concerning  the  dressing  of 
he  staff,  and  on  the  subjects  of  saddlery,  equipment,  and  chargers. 
The  dress  of  the  service,  take  it  all  round,  is  smart  enough  to 
ilease  the  ladies,  very  good  for  parade  purposes,  and  in  some 
nstances  serviceable  enough  for  campaigning  work.  It  is  to  be 
•egretted  that  the  great  personages  whose  minds  seem  for  ever 
sxercised  in  devising  new  cuts  for  tunics  and  cap3,  and  new 
jatterns  iu  lace,  should  not  rather  insist  on  existing  regulations 
i>eing  carried  out  more  strictly.  Commanding  officers  who  are 
'harp  enough  to  detect  the  tiniest  irregularity  on  the  part  of  the 
nen  are  often  strangely  indifferent  as  to  the  figure  their  officers 
uake  on  parade. 


OUR  COUNTRY  TOWNS.* 

TZ)OOKS  on  the  rural  districts  of  England  by  sympathetic  and 
-D  accomplished  writers  hare  been  common  enough.  Enthusiasts 
.ike  George  Borrow  and  William  Howitt  have  made  us  familiar 
.vith  scenes  that  might  well  tempt  the  summer  tourist  to  take  his 
aoliday  on  our  own  side  cf  the  Channel.  They  have  interested 
lis  in  our  old  castle3,  halls,  and  manor-houses,  in  picturesque  country 
|:liurches  undefaced  by  restoration,  in  artistic  "  bits  "  of  medieval 
pillage  architecture.  We  have  pedestrians  among  us  now  like 
Mr.  Louis  Jennings,  with  the  gift  of  describing  what  has  charmed 
j  hemselves  so  as  to  tempt  their  readers  to  follow  them  in  their 
(•ambles.  But  our  old  country  towns  have  been  comparatively 
leglected,  or,  at  all  events,  only  alluded  to  incidentally.  Nor  is 
hat  unnatural,  for  to  moat  people  the  enjoyment  of  the  sum- 
ner  excursion  consists  in  removing  themselves  OS  far  as  pos- 
dble  from  anything  resembling  a  city.  The  brain-worker,  who 
.oils  arnid  brick  and  mortar,  loves  to  get  off  the  stones  and 
iway  from  an  agglomeration  of  smoky  chimneys,  and  to  wander 
indor  shady  trees,  along  field-paths  and  between  green  hedge- 
row*. If  ho  seeks  even  a  quiet  provincial  town  for  bed  and 
jreakfost,  he  is  inclined  to  hurry  on  his  way  the  first  tiling 
n  the  morning.  Mr.  Uinuner  lias  shown  in  what  is  liter- 
Mly  a  rambling  volume  that  the  tourist  would  often  do  well 
,o  linger  in  a  spot  where  he  may  find  a  variety  of  unsus- 
pected objects  to  interest  him.  Even  so  far  ns  picturesqueness 
goes,  there  are  towns  in  England  that  may  vie  with  any  of  the 
iihow  places  in  Brittany  or  South  Germany.  The  pity  of  it  is, 
.hat  they  are  being  modernized  so  fast  that  the  man  of  toate  must 
>ay  his  visit  to  them  now  or  never.  While  the  remoter  parts  of 
he  country  stagnated,  w  hen  communication  with  the  busier  world 
■vhs  slow  and  costly,  the  genius  of  con- ervatism  was  indisputably 
n  the  ascendent  in  them.  The  dreamy  little  place  only  woke  up 
:o  some  faint  excitement  on  the  weekly  market  day,  gong  quietly 
SO  sleep  again  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  The  inhabitants  had 
leither  money  nor  taste  for  emliellishinentf,  and  were  content  to 
ivo  on  in  the  dwellings  of  their  auditor-,  looping  the  old  wood- 
work and  metal-work  in  repair.  The  churchwarden*  sauntered  along 
peaceably  in  the  old-fashioned  ways,  and  considered  that,  their  duties 
with  regard  to  the  veneiable  church  were  discharged  when  they  kept 
Ibe  roof  tolerably  weatbertight.  But  now  the  general  growth  of 
posperity  and  the  increasing  acceleration  of  progress  has  been 

*  Our  Country  Town*.  IJy  Alfred  liiimncr,  Author  of  "  Aliciont  Street* 
sad  Homesteads  of  Liiglond,"  Ac.    London  :  Chalto  A.  Wiudus.  iG8«. 


changing  all  that.  Towns  that  used  to  be  half  forgotten  some- 
where at  the  back  of  the  world  have  woke  up  to  the  rattle  of  the 
railway  trains ;  money  has  been  flowing  fast  as  new  industries 
have  been  started.  The  crooked  lanes  have  been  made  straight, 
and  the  narrow  thoroughfares  have  been  widened,  as  demolitions 
and  reconstructions  have  been  going  on  apace.  That  growth  of 
activity  ought  to  be  gratifying  in  the  extreme ;  nevertheless  it  is 
to  be  deplored  by  amateurs  of  the  beautiful.  So  we  have  read 
Mr.  Rimmer's  lively  volume  with  mingled  feelings.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  pleasing  to  be  reminded  that  time  and  the  wreckers 
have  spared  so  much  that  is  quaint  and  curious ;  yet  we  know 
that  too  many  of  those  memorials  of  the  past  are  awaiting  the 
doom  that  may  overtake  them  at  any  moment. 

Of  the  volume  itself  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  in  every  respect 
excellent.  It  is  written  in  an  agreeable  and  gossiping  style,  while 
it  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious  and  out-of-the-way  information. 
The  author  is  evidently  an  enthusiast  in  archaeology  and  mediaeval 
history ;  but  he  always  keeps  his  disquisitions  on  these  subjects 
within  bounds,  and  he  changes  the  ground  he  lightly  travels  over  so 
fast  that  he  leaves  us  no  time  to  feel  ennuxje.  He  has  extracted  the 
local  essences  of  countless  county  histories ;  he  has  the  local 
legends  and  traditions  at  his  finger-ends,  and  he  links  innumerable 
historic  worthies  with  the  scenes  where  they  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  threads  of  association  he  has  been  at  pains  to  un- 
ravel. We  gather  incidentally  that  Mr.  Rimmer  is  a  strong 
partisan  on  historical  questions  and  that  he  holds  advanced  views 
in  politics.  But  his  opinions  are  never  offensively  obtruded  so  as 
to  ruffle  the  susceptibilities  of  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  they 
rather  serve  to  give  an  air  of  individuality  to  a  piquant  narra- 
tive. He  guards  himself  in  his  preface  against  being  supposed  to 
give  anything  like  a  comprehensive  idea  of  our  old  country  towns. 
But  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  will  show  how  thoroughly 
and  fairly  he  has  sampled  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
England.  In  the  course  of  his  perambulations  he  has  embraced 
Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  the  Midlands,  the  Potteries,  the  Fens 
and  the  Cinque  Ports,  besides  making  promiscuous  excursions  iu 
the  North  country,  towards  the  Welsh  Marches  and  elsewhere. 
He  has  illustrated  the  volume  himself,  and  the  illustrations  do 
credit  to  his  taste  and  execution,  while  they  invite  one  to  look  into 
the  accompanying  letterpress.  Many  of  them  are  slight  and  simple 
enough,  but  without  exception  they  are  artistically  selected.  Mr. 
Rimmer  likewise  is  careful  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  writing  anything 
like  a  guide-book,  but  beyond  his  outlines  of  attractive  itineraries, 
there  is  one  point  of  no  little  importance  on  which  he  gives  the 
tourist  some  valuable  hints.  Now  and  then  he  notes  a  house  of 
entertainment  where  he  was  impressed  by  the  excellence  of  the 
fare  and  the  moderation  of  the  charges.  Mr.  Rimmer,  who  is  an 
Englishman  to  the  backbone,  is  somewhat  depreciatory  of  foreign 
cookery,  and  occasionally  insists  upon  comparisons  which  are 
doubtful,  if  not  odious.  But  we  should  be  inclined  to  trust  his 
judgment  on  an  English  dinner  or  breakfast. 

In  a  desultory  volume  where  so  much  is  attractive  it  is  difficult 
to  make  satisfactory  selections  by  way  of  examples  ;  and  when  we 
detach  scraps  of  the  text  from  their  context,  we  are  almost  sure 
to  do  the  author  some  injustice.  But  if  we  do  the  best  we  can, 
we  cannot  do  very  badly  for  him.  There  is  a  group  of  old 
Cheshire  towns  that  seems  to  be  well  worth  a  visit.  At  Malpas 
Mr.  Rimmer  makes  allusion  to  its  romantic  associations  with  the 
days  of  chivalry,  and  he  tells  a  strange  story  of  an  act  of 
fantastic  heroism  in  the  plague  that  desolated  the  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  another  tradition 
about  a  visit  paid  to  Malpas  iu  disguise  by  his  sacred  Majesty 
King  James  I.,  who  must  have  been  roving  somewhat  in  the 
manner  of  his  ancestor  of  Picaresque  memory,  the  Knight  of 
iSnowdon,  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  Malpas,  we  are  told,  with  its 
market-placo  and  line  old  church,  reminded  him  much  of  one  of 
the  quaint  old  towns  in  the  Rhinoland.  Nor  is  tho  church  at  tho 
neighbouring  Nantwich  much  inferior,  while  in  a  vignette  thero  is 
a  view  of  such  a  roadway  "  as  we  might  have  expected  to  find 
in  the  Tudor  period.  In  some  parts,  a  man  with  a  handcart  would 
find  a  little  difficulty  in  threading  tho  narrow  lane."  Nantwich, 
where  tho  streets  have  been  steadily  subsiding  over  tho  excavations 
of  the  salt-mines,  is  "  well  worthy  of  a  visit,  if  only  to  see  tho 
curious  way  in  which  tho  houses  incline  towards  each  other  and 
from  each  other  in  every  direction,  while  props  are  used  to  keep 
them  as  nearly  upright  as  circumstances  will  permit.''  At  Whit- 
church there  is  also  "an  ancient  market-place  with  many  fine 
oi  l  BOOMS,  but  the  chief  interest  centres  iu  tho  church."  In 
that  church  was  buried  the  Talbot  of  Shakipeore,  which  sends  Mr. 
Rimmer  away  on  a  pleasant  digression  as  to  tho  history  in  tho  Pirat 
Part  of  /A  nn/l'I.  Mr.  Ki miner,  by  tho  way,  is  a  firm  believer  iu  the 
immortal  Williams  historical  exactness,  and  holds  that  his  account 
Of  the  battle  of  BoeWOZthj  with  the  evonta  that  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed it,  is  as  trustworthy  in  point  of  fact  aa  it  la  brilliantly  dra- 
matic. AndcroHsing  Staffordshire  and  clearing  tho  towns  in  tho  Pot- 
teries at  a  bound,  we  may  aa  well  follow  Mr.  Rimmer  to  Bosworth 
Field  as  anywhere  else.  There  is  a  charming  view  of  it  as  it  ap- 
pears now,  with  King  Richard's  well  in  the  foreground,  indicating 
the  features  of  the  landscape  as  they  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the 
battle.  We  are  talon  to  Ilinclev,  which  baa  boon  greatly 
modernized  Mno  old  Burton  condemned  it  for  want  of  uniformity  ; 
and  to  Atherstonu,  whore  Richmond  slept,  the  night  before  llie 
battle  it  tb«  inn  of  the  "'Throe  Tuna/  which  is  atill  a  respectable 
hostelry."  Richard  had  bis  quarters  at  the  appropriate  sign  of  tho 
"  Blue  Boar,"  in  Leicester,  and  though  the  house  has  long  since 
been  pulled  down,  it  lias  bequeathed  its  name  to  Blubber  Rone. 
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Mr.  Rimmer  takes  Lis  stand  on  the  battlefield  by  the  well,  imagines 
the  trees  cleared  away,  maps  out  the  ground  with  its  strongly- 
marked  features,  posts  the  divisions  of  the  opposing  armies,  with  Sir 
KicLard  Stanley's  command  on  the  one  ilank  and  that  of  Lord 
Stanley  on  the  other;  and  then,  with  constant  reference  to 
Shakspeare,  discourses  on  the  incidents  of  the  memorable  day. 
In  a  different  style,  he  makes  his  chapters  on  the  Marsh  country 
equally  interesting,  dilating  on  its  condition  in  the  days  when 
Here  ward  held  out  in  his  Camp  of  Refuge  against  the  Conqueror, 
and  referring  to  those  successive  attempts  at  reclaiming  the  fens 
which  were  finally  crowned  with  success.  The  Abbey  of  Croy- 
land,  he  says,  is  "  even  now  a  delight  to  a  stranger,"  and  the  re- 
markable triple  bridge  there  of  which  the  Croylaud  monks  were 
the  authors  and  architects  is  worth  going  far  to  see.  Local  legend 
assigns  to  it  a  fabulous  antiquity  :  but  Mr.  Rimmer  unhesitatingly 
decides  from  the  mouldings  that  it  cannot  possibly  dtite  back 
from  before  the  beginning  of  tho  thirteenth  century.  The  view  of 
Whittlesea,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  chapter,  is  a 
pretty  picture  of  one  of  the  pleasautest  towns  in  the  fens. 
Whittlesea  boasts  no  less  than  three  churches,  one  of  them  with 
a  noble  spire  of  the  fourteenth  century,  some  tine  old  houses, 
and  "  a  quaint  and  ancient  canopied  market  cross  in  the  middle 
of  the  large  open  Market  Square.  .  .  .  The  spire  of  the 
church  is  very  light  and  beautiful,  and  shows  charmingly 
above  the  houses  that  surround  the  market-place."  "  Cambridge, 
Ely  aud  Peterborough,"  are  no  doubt  interesting  enough,  but 
seem  to  stand  somewhat  wide  of  the  range  of  subjects  we  expect 
to  find  in  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Rimmer's.  But,  although  Boston  is 
too  much  of  a  city  to  be  strictly  included  in  his  category,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  spare  the  interesting  chapter  he  devotes  to  its 
associations  with  the  Puritans  and  its  relations  with  its  big  Trans- 
atlantic namesake.  As  for  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  which  we  must 
bring  our  notice  to  a  close,  there  is  nothing  better  in  the  volume 
than  his  description  of  them.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  romantic 
enough  to  awaken  chords  of  poetry  aud  eloquence  in  a  more 
prosaically-minded  narrator  than  Mr.  Rimmer.  He  takes  us  back 
to  the  days  when  those  flourishing  maritime  communities  furnished 
their  gallant  contingents  of  ships  to  the  navies  of  the  Romans  and 
Saxons,  the  Plantagenet  kings  and  the  Tudors.  The  citizens  still 
retain  some  shadowy  privileges,  the  last  vestiges  of  their  ancient 
glories.  "  The  freemen  of  ail  the  ports  are  called  barons,  and  in 
former  days  they  stood  very  much  indeed  upon  their  dignity,  and 
ranked  with  the  barons  of  the  land."  The  sea  tnat  once  made  their 
fortunes  has  now  left  Hythe  and  Romney  in  the  lurch  ;  and  there 
are  broad  tracts  of  the  fertile  pasture  land  that,  according  to 
the  old  Kentish  proverb,  give  wealth  without  health,  between 
highwater  mark  and  the  houses.  We  are  still  reminded  of  their 
former  riches  by  the  noble  remains  of  their  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings. And  at  Hythe  Mr.  Rimmer  came  upon  a  suggestive  evidence 
of  an  industry  the  inhabitants  had  thriven  by  in  Later  times.  He 
gives  a  sketch  of  a  house  with  a  curious  attic  on  the  roof,  com- 
manding extensive  views  of  the  Channel,  and  still  bearing  the  name 
of  the  "  Smugglers'  Lighthouse."  He  has  no  doubt  that  it  was 
built  to  display  a  beacon  for  the  guidance  of  those  swift  luggers 
of  light  draught  that  were  on  the  look  out  to  run  their  contraband 
cargoes.  Hythe,  having  become  a  military  station,  has  been  greatly 
modernized.  Nevertheless,  besides  its  churches,  it  can  still  boast 
a  couple  of  hospitals  of  very  old  foundation,  while  near  it  is  a  very 
noteworthy  old  cottage,  which,  in  Mr.  Rimmer's  opinion,  may 
really  date  from  the  reign  of  the  second  Richard.  We  might  go  on 
indefinitely  directing  attention  to  similar  curiosities  and  to  places 
which  have  their  attraction  for  the  arclKeolcgist  or  artist.  But 
we  have  said  more  than  sufficient  to  recommend  an  attractive 
book. 


THE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  REPORT.* 

fPHE  Report  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  Library  Association, 
■L  held  at  Manchester  last  year,  makes  as  comely  a  volume  as 
either  of  its  predecessors,  and  much  of  what  it  contains  is  cf 
interest  to  others  besides  librarians.  One  item,  we  may  say  at 
starting,  is  of  interest  to  every  one  who  has  published,  is  publish- 
ing, or  is  about  to  publish  a  book,  and  to  every  book-buyer  as  well. 
It  is  the  balance  sbeet  of  tLe  Association,  wLich  contains  an  account 
of  the  cost  of  producing  the  former  volume.  If  it  was,  as  we  believe, 
the  same  size  as  this,  it  contained  about  190  or  200  pages  im- 
perial Svo.,  or  small  folio  size,  in  double  columns ;  it  was  beauti- 
fully printed  by  Whittingham  ;  the  paper  was  of  the  thickest  and 
richest  kind  ;  and  the  total  cost  of  180  copies  was  45/.,  or  exactly 
five  shillings  a  copy.  If  this  is  so,  how  is  it  that  the  combination 
between  the  publishers  and  the  retail  booksellers  continues  to  en- 
force upon  us  the  enormous  and  prohibitive  prices  that  we  have 
to  pay  for  English  books  ?  The  normal  price  for  such  a  volume 
as  this,  in  the  shops,  would  be  at  least  sixteen  or  eighteen 
shillings :  the  cost  of  producing  it  is  five.  Allow  Lalf-a-crown 
for  author's  profit  aud  the  same  for  the  trade,  and  you  get  ten 
shillings — the  price  charged  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  every- 
where but  in  England.     Who  profits  by  the  present  system  is 

*  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Held  at  Manchester,  Sep- 
tember 23,  24.  and  25,  1379.  Edited  by  the  Secretaries,  Henry  K.  Tedder, 
Librarian  ot  the  Athenanim  Club,  and  Ernest  C.  Thomas,  late  Librarian 
of  the  Oxford  Union  Society.  London  :  l'rintcd  at  the  Chiswick  Press. 
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known  to  the  gods  and  to  the  publishers ;  certainly  the  author 
dues  not. 

But  it  is  not  right  to  begin  with  a  digression.  Coming  back  tc 
the  volume  itself,  we  find  abundant  evidence  of  the  good  work' 
done  by  the  Association.  The  papers  come,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
under  three  heads;  those  which  deal  with  the  technicalities  oi1 
library  work;  those  which  deal  with  Free  Libraries  and  theii 
organization ;  and  those  which  deal  with  special  libraries  or 
collections  of  books.  The  first  class  is  naturally  rather  beyond' 
our  scope ;  the  mysteries  of  catalogue-making  and  indexing  are 
only  for  the  initiated  ;  and  these  matters  are  properly  left  very 
much  to  committees,  whose  reports  are  for  the  experts  to  read 
and  decide  upon.  One  of  these,  however,  is  of  more  general 
interest — namely,  the  report  on  a  general  catalogue  of  English- 
literature.  This  project,  which  is  one  that  touches  very  closely  a 
large  number  of  students,  Las  not  been  very  fairly  bandied  as  yet. 
TLe  Council  of  tLe  Society  of  Arts  were  asked  some  years  ago  1^ 
their  President,  tLe  Prince  of  Wales,  "  to  consider  what  would  be 
tLe  cost  of  producing  a  universal  catalogue  of  all  books  printed  in 
tLe  United  Kingdom  previous  to  1600" — a  plain  question,  sus- 
ceptible, one  would  Lave  thought,  of  a  plain  answer.  But,  as  the 
Librarians  sbow,  tLe  Society  of  Arts  diverged  into  quite  otLer 
questions,  and  never  found  out  for  tLe  Prince  wLat  Le  wisLed  to- 
know.  TLe  question  that  now  agitates  tLem,  and  tLe  librarians 
also,  is  Low  a  universal  catalogue  of  all  EnglisL  literature  could 
be  produced ;  is  it  practicable,  or  is  it  likely  to  be  too  costly  and 
too  difficult  ?  Tbe  Trustees  of  tLe  BritisL  Museum  Lave  been  con- 
sidering "  tLe  proposal  to  print  in  future  tLe  accessions  (foreign 
as  well  as  EnglisL)  to  tLe  general  catalogue  of  tLe  British 
Museum  " — amounting,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  to  60,000  entries 
a  year — and  to  circulate  tbese  printed  accession-lists  among  sub- 
scribing libraries.  Tbis  migLt  lead  to  wLat  some  people  desire  so 
eagerly,  tLe  printing  of  tLe  complete  BritisL  Museum  Catalogue  ; 
or  it  migLt  be  a  help  to  the  rival  scLeme  for  printing  a  general 
catalogue  of  tLe  wLole  of  English  literature.  As  to  these  alter- 
native proposals,  the  Report,  says: — 

This  Committee  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  of  these 
two  proposals.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  printing  of  the  Museum  Catalogue- 
as  it  stands  is  quite  inadequate  to  our  needs  as  regards  English  literature, 
and  that  if  the  titles  of  the  English  books  in  such  a  Catalogue  were  to  he 
reprinted  in  a  subsequent  Catalogue  of  English  Literature,  an  immense  cost 
and  trouble  would  be  incurred  twice  over. 

As  before,  the  Committee  feel  that  the  true  solution  of  the  whole  matte! 
lies  in  the  cooperation  of  our  great  national  library  with  the  other  more 
important  libraries  throughout  the  country.  If  other  libraries  would  supply 
the  Museum  with  the  titles  of  English  books  which  the  Museum  docs  not 
possess,  and  the  Museum  would  consent  to  incorporate  them  into  the  cata- 
logue of  their  own  English  books,  the  task  would  be  achieved.  We  should 
have  a  General  Catalogue  of  English  Literature,  and  the  Museum  would 
not  only  have  catalogued  its  present  possessions,  but  also  its  future  acqui- 
sition-, in  the  printed  English  literature  of  four  centuries. 

It  is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  these  remarks,  and  it  is  difficult' 
to  see  why  this  is  not  at  once  done.  Is  it  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  Government  or  the  Museum  to  do  it?  It  would  probably 
answer  for  private  enterprise  to  undertake  it ;  for  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  cost  would  be  beyond  the  returns.  Suppose — 
to  make  a  pure  guess  at  the  extent  of  the  work — the  catalogue 
were  to  occupy  ten  thousand  double-column  pages,  and  were  to 
be  sold  at  ten  guineas.  How  many  buyers  would  be  forth- 
coming in  the  United  Kingdom  and  America  and  Germany  ?  We 
think  it  a  fair  estimate  that  five  thousand  copies  would  be  taken 
up  within  the  first  two  years,  and  that  tLe  proprietors  would 
find  tLemselves  witL  a  Landsome  profit  in  Land. 

TLe  Association  occupies  itself  a  good  deal  with  wLat  may  be 
called  tLe  social,  or  semi-political,  side  of  library  affairs,  especially 
with  the  questions  how  to  develop  and  organize  the  Free  Libraries. 
Mr.  Nicbolsou  of  the  London  Institution,  who  is  always  active  in 
this  department,  makes  some  proposals  about  the  amendment  of 
the  Free  Libraries'  Acts  which  are  well  worth  consideration  by 
local  authorities  and  by  literary  members  of  Parliament.  It 
appears  that  there  are  now  four  Acts,  amending  one  another ; 
clearly  tLey  ought  to  be  consolidated.    Not  to  mention  technical 
amendments  that  are  required,  Mr.  Nicholson  suggests  various 
amendments  of  principle,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief:— 
There  should  be  a  power  of  disestablishment  vested  in  the  rate- 
payers ;  corrupt  practices  in  applying  the  Acts  should  be  far 
more  carefully  guarded  against;   the  principle  of  the  Act  of 
1877,  which  allows  the  use  of  voting-papers,  should  be  generally 
adopted;  a  supplemental  voluntary  rate  should  be  encouraged : 
Town  Councils  and  similar  bodies  should  have  the  right  not  only 
to  submit  the  adoption  of  the  Acts  to  a  public  meeting,  bnt 
actually  to  adopt  them ;  there  should  be  special'  legislation  for  ' 
London  ;  and  public  free  libraries  should  be  inspected.    Some  of 
these  points  are  certainly  debatable — for  example,  that  which  gives 
the  Town  Councils  the  power  of  adopting  the  Acts  without  special 
reference  to  the  ratepayers ;  but  some  otLers  of  the  suggestions  are 
open  to  no  objection.    It  is  clear  that,  as  Mr.  Nicholson  says,  in 
many  towns  the  Acts  are  not  adopted  because  the  ratepayers >i 
think  that,  whether  the  library  turns  out  a  failure  or  not,  they 
are  to  be  saddled  with  it  for  ever.    School  Boards  can  be  dis- 
established under  certain  circumstances ;  why  should  there  be 
Do  power  of  acting  in  the  same  way  with  libraries  ?    Again,  any-jj 
thing  that  prevents  the  undue  interference  of  the  landlords  of,! 
compound  LouseLolders  witL  tLeir  tenants'  votes  sLould  be  wel-fl 
cc  me  L    Mr.  NicLolson  says  Le  can  give  tLe  name  of  a  landlord  1 
wuo,  •'  in  tLe  presence  of  some  of  tLe  leading  supporters  of  the 
Acts,  avowed  that  Le  Lad  threatened  to  raise  Lis  tenants'  rents  1 1 
sixpence  a  week  unless  tLey  voted  against  tLe  Acts  " — .and  it  is  toll 
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be  feared  that  this  landlord  does  Dot  stand  alone.  Much  would  be 
done  to  check  this  by  universally  adopting  the  plan  of  voting 
"allowed,"  but  not  enjoined,  by  the  Act  of  1877 — namely,  that 
"  the  vote  of  the  ratepayers  should  be  taken  by  voting-papers  left 
at,  and  collected  from  each  house,  iD3tead  of  by  public  meeting 
and  subsequent  poll."  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  majority  of 
ratepayers  feel  very  keenly  one  way  or  another  on  the  ques- 
tion of  public  libraries.  They  are  benevolently  neutral,  but 
are  easily  turned  into  hostile  voters  if,  by  a  factitious  agi- 
tation, by  the  employment  of  rowdies  at  public  meetings, 
and  by  other  methods,  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  Acts 
are  in  any  particular  town  unpopular.  If  the  voting  were 
done  quietly,  and  the  arguments  for  and  against  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  citizens  in  print,  the  number  of  towns  in  favour 
of  the  Acta  wquld  no  doubt  be  much  larger  than  it  is.  If  so, 
if  free  libraries  become  more  common,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction 
to  every  one  to  adopt  Mr.  Nicholson's  suggestion  of  Government 
inspection.  Two  or  three  inspectors  could  annually  go  through 
all  the  free  libraries  that  are  likely  to  be  in  England  in  our 
time,  and  the  cost  would  be  trifling.  The  institutions  are  really  a 
great  boon  to  most  of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  adopted  ;  at 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  they  are  the  greatest  possible  boon,  and 
the  very  poorest  of  the  people  take  full  advantage  of  them.  They 
ought  to  be  developed  in  all  ways;  partly  by  such  legislative 
amendments  as  Mr.  Nicholson  proposes,  and  partly  by  such  means 
as  other  writers  in  this  volume  suggest — by  co-operation  with  the 
Board  Schools,  and  by  lendiDg  themselves  to  schemes  of  lectures 
and  popular  instruction  generally.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  in  large  towns  have  branch  rooms  in  the  more 
distant  quarters,  where  the  books  in  commonest  use  should  be 
deposited  in  duplicate,  and  where  a  sufficient  number  of  periodicals 
should  be  supplied.  It  is  evident  that  a  central  free  library  can 
hardly  expect  to  draw  artisans  who  live  more  than,  say,  a  mile 
away. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  volume  is  that  written 
by  Mr.  Nodal  on  "Special  Collections  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire." 
As  might  be  expected,  there  are  many  collections  of  local  books, 
and  books  on  local  industries ;  and  there  are  also  collections 
of  a  more  individual  kind.  The  Manchester  Library  contains 
nearly  eight  hundred  volumes  on  the  cotton  manufacture  ;  Rochdale 
aims  at  a  complete  library  of  wool  literature  ;  and  Wigan  at  possess- 
ing all  that  is  known  about  engineering.  Many  private  persons, 
too,  have  local  topographical  collections,  such  as  the  Rev. 
P.  M.  Herford,  of  Cheadle,  with  bis  three  hundred  volumes 
of  Cheshire  books,  and  Mr.  Earwaker,  the  new  historian  of 
Cheshire,  with  his  almost  complete  assemblage  of  maps,  manu- 
scripts, and  books  on  the  same  subject.  Some  persons,  however, 
find  topographical  subjects  very  dreary ;  to  them  we  commend 
the  more  exciting  collection  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Christie,  the  learned 
author  of  Etienne  Dolet,  and  those  of  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Crossley,  and 
others  here  duly  described.  Mr.  Christie's  strength  lies  in  the 
books  of  the  Renaissance,  though  his  Horaces  are  celebrated ;  his 
Aidines,  though  not  quite  so  splendid  a  set  as  was  lately  to  be 
seen  in  Piccadilly,  are  276  in  number ;  and  his  Lyons  printed 
books  are  enough  to  make  the  French  collectors  die  of  envy. 
Etienne  Dolet  was  not  the  best  of  publishers  to  deal  with,  but 
books  of  his  printing  are  worth  having.  Mr.  Christie  has  nine- 
teen, "  all  of  the  highest  rarity,  four  or  five  being  the  only  copies 
known  to  exist."  Mr.  Crossley,  the  venerable  President  of  the 
Chetham  Institute,  seems  to  have  given  his  mind  to  Daniel  Defoe 
among  many  other  matters,  and  possesses  "  the  whole  of  the  254 
books  and  tracts  enumerated  in  the  list  prefixed  to  Mr.  Lee's 
Life  of  Defoe,"  and  fifty-two  others  besides.  A  still  more  in- 
teresting possession  is  the  yet  unpublished  MS.  of  Defoe's  Com- 
jdete  English  Gentleman  ;  a  book  which  the  author  had  begun  to 
print  when  his  last  illness  came  upon  him.  Mr.  Crossley  might 
well  give  this  to  the  world.  Mr.  Ireland's  collection  contains  all 
the  editions  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ;  all  the  works  of 
Leigh  Hunt  and  W.  Hazlitt,  Sec.  Mr.  Salisbury  has  18,000 
volumes — probably  an  almost  complete  collection — relating  to 
Wales  and  the  four  border  counties ;  Mr.  Ry lands  has  all  the 
Ptolemies  ever  published  ;  and  so  the  curious  catalogue  goes  on. 
The  reflection  that  strikes  one  most  in  reading  it  is,  how  easy  it 
-would  be,  and  how  desirable,  to  extend  this  sort  of  sketch  or 
nummary  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  publish  a 
volume  containing  short  authoritative  accounts  supplied  as  much 
as  possible  by  the  owners  of  all  the  best  private  libraries  in 
England.  Many  of  them  are  not  large,  and  for  that  reason  are 
apt  to  remain  unknown  ;  and  to  make  them  known  would  bo  really 
interesting  to  students  and  lovers  of  books.  We  commend  the 
idea  to  Mr.  Nodal,  who  would,  we  are  sure,  work  it  out  admir- 
ably. Or  the  Association  itself  might  do  it,  by  means  of  the  local 
librarians  who  already  belong  to  it ;  and  Mr.  Nodal  might  bo  asked 
to  act  as  editor-in-chief. 


A  IfODERB  SPHINX.* 

ONE  of  the  commonest  (though  by  no  means  one  of  the  wont) 
mistakes  into  which  liiyiiin'-rs  in  novel-writing  full  is  the 
putting  of  too  much  material  into  their  books.  The  old  hand  «in« 
in  a  directly  opposite  manner,  being  content  with  a  minimum  of 

*  A  Maikrn  Sphinx.  I3y  M.ijor  E.  Rogers.  3  voli.  London :  J.  fc 
B.  Maxwell.  1881. 


new  matter  smothered  in  "  some  of  my  own  sauce,"  as  Beau  Tibbs's 
wife  has  it.  But  the  amateur,  probably  because  he  really  has 
something  to  say  or  because  he  is  afraid  of  seeming  stingy  in  the 
quantity  of  provender  he  sets  before  his  guests,  constantly  spreads 
his  action  over  too  long  a  time,  introduces  too  many  characters, 
describes  too  many  scenes,  dwells  on  too  many  incidents.  Major 
Rogers  has  in  some  sort  fallen  into  this  error.  We  should  say 
that  his  book  would  have  gained  not  a  little  if  about  half  its  sub- 
stance had  been  cut  away ;  by  which  we  do  not  mean  that  there 
are  too  many  words  or  too  many  pages,  but  that  the  actual  matter 
is  too  copious.  It  requires  a  more  practised  juggler  to  keep  a 
dozen  balls  going  in  the  air  at  once  than  to  keep  half  a  dozen,  yet 
somehow  the  unpractised  jugglers  seem  to  prefer  the  more  diffi- 
cult feat. 

The  scene  of  A  Modem  Sphinx  is  laid  in  Demerara,  and  is  thus 
tolerably  fresh.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  any  Demerara 
novel  since  Mr.  Jenkins's  Lutchmee  and  Dilloo,  which  was 
entirely  occupied  with  the  wrongs  of  coolies  and  the  wickedness  of 
planters.  A  Modern  Sphinx  barely  mentions  the  interesting 
"  aborigin,"  as  his  defenders  have  been  known  to  call  him,  and 
busies  itself  almost  entirely  with  garrison  life  and  colonial  society 
of  the  upper  class.  It  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a  new  regiment 
at  Georgetown,  and  with  the  ball  given,  according  to  custom,  to 
celebrate  that  arrival.  The  reader  may  think  (erroneously)  that  he 
has  discovered  the  Modern  Sphinx  in  a  certain  Captain  Seagrave, 
the  philosopher,  the  misogynist,  and  in  a  manner  the  butt  of  Her 

Majesty's  th  Regiment.     This  officer  is  introduced  at  great 

length  as  being  quizzed  by  his  brother  officers,  especially  the 
officer  in  command,  a  mysterious  Major  Catherwood,  with  an 
evilly  handsome  countenance  and  a  habit  of  sneering.  The  con- 
versation of  the  gallant  — th  is  of  an  innocent  kind,  and  unless 
Major  Rogers  is  cryptically  satirical  it  more  than  justifies 
Thackeray's  Stubble  and  Spooney  caricatures.  All  the  — th  ex- 
cept Seagrave  are  confirmed  lady-killers,  the  Doctor  having  slain 
his  thousands  and  the  Major  his  tens  of  thousands.  Seagrave  is  an 
exception  to  this  weakness,  or  this  conquering  habit,  whichever 
we  ought  to  call  it ;  but  at  the  ball  he  falls  hopelessly  into  the 
toils  of  a  young  lady  who  rejoices  in  the  odd  name  of  Creoline — 
which  suggests  a  combination  of  crinoline  and  creosote.  The 
redoubtable  Catherwood,  with  the  worst  intentions  and  antece- 
dents, constitutes  himself  his  rival ;  and  so  one  part  of  the  plot  is, 
so  to  speak,  laid  out  for  us.  There  is  plenty  more,  however.  The 
— th  have  brought  with  them  a  frisky  matron,  native  to  the  place, 
one  Mrs.  Barton,  who  flirts  abominably  with  her  Creole  cousin,  a 
lawyer  and  Civil  Servant,  named  George  Grey.  He  has  a  wife 
still  friskier,  who  flirts  with  everybody,  but  especially  with  a  sub- 
altern of  the  regiment,  Lieutenant  Burke.  To  these  characters 
(to  mention  only  an  indispensable  addition)  has  to  be  added  Dr. 
Fitz  James,  the  senior  medical  officer  of  the  station,  an  ill-tempered 
and  hideous  little  person,  who  frequents  ladies'  society  assiduously 
(though  he  abuses  it  at  mess),  and  keeps  himself  in  many  ways  mys- 
teriously to  himself.  All  these  persons,  and  a  great  many  more  for 
whom  we  have  no  space,  dauce,  flirt,  eat,  drink,  and  generally  in- 
trigue a  great  deal.  We  are  early  informed  of  a  bad  kind  of  busi- 
ness in  which  Mrs.  Barton  and  the  Lawyer  Grey  are  concerned, 
and  which  turns  on  the  malversation  of  certain  property  which 
Grey,  by  evil  practices,  has  got  into  his  bands.  This,  with  the 
passion  of  Seagrave  and  Catherwood  for  Creoline,  and  a  great 
many  mysterious  embranglements  of  lost  heirs  and  changed  names 
and  such  like  things,  form  the  substance  of  the  story. 

The  book,  in  apite  of  the  faults  of  plan  and  construction  which 
have  been  noticed,  and  of  others  in  the  writing,  especially  in  the 
dialogue,  is  fairly  readable,  though  few  parts  of  it  deserve  higher 
praise  than  this.  The  few  which  do  so  deserve  are  for  the  most 
part  episodic.  Major  Rogers  has  been  pursued  by  the  desire  to 
give  good  measure,  pressed  down  and  heaped  up  and  running  over, 
even  in  the  details  of  his  plot.  The  complications,  for  instance, 
which  attend  the  end  of  the  unlucky  George  Grey  are  so  preposte- 
rously involved  that  they  recall  nothing  so  much  as  the  story  of 
the  would-be  suicide  who  arranged  a  fourfold  end  for  himself, 
were  it  not  that  this  ingenious  person  finally  escapod,  while 
Mr.  Grey  did  not.  In  the  tir.st  place,  Mr.  Grey  puts  himself  in 
peril  of  the  clutches  of  the  law,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out, 
by  meddling  with  other  people's  property.  Then  he  suddenly 
overhears  a  poor  relation  of  his  friend  and  cousin,  Mrs.  Barton, 
confessing  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  and,  "  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment," a*  Mr.  Samuel  Moiiey  would  say,  brains  her  with  an  iron 
bar.  Having  committed  this  rash  net  in  full  sight  of  a  sentry,  ho 
is  shot  at  but  missed.  Then  he  finds  Georgetown  on  fire,  and 
heroically  distinguishes  himself  in  rescuing  persons  and  properties 
from  the  flames.  Then  ho  is  arretted  and  sentenced  to  death  for 
the  murder.  Then  a  plot  is  formed  by  the  foreman  of  the  jury 
and  several  other  persons  of  respectability  to  half-poison  him  with 
woorali,  get  him  out  of  prison,  nnd  bring  him  to  life  again.  Then, 
the  execution  of  this  being  entrusted  to  Mrs.  li  u  ton,  who  is  kalf- 
mad  with  narcotics,  she  administers  the  wrong  sort  of  poison,  and 
th*  unlucky,  but,  after  all,  murderous  lawyer,  dies  for  good  and 
all.  Such  a  concatenation  is  the  *ort  of  thing  which  is  possible  in 
real  life  ;  but.  it  is  ho  intrinsically  improbable  that  it  is  out  01  tin 
range  of  incidents  allowable  lor  fiction.  If  this  ".ounds  like  % 
MfMOl  to  any  tiro  in  novel-writing,  let  him  rofloc  ovor 
it  till  he  comes  to  understood  it,  for  in  it  lies  a  valuable  aocroi. 
We  are  constantly  told  that  Hiich  and  such  a  story  is  rounded 
on  fact.'  There  could  not  be  a  worse  recommendation,  for  at 
least  11  considerable  number  of  facts  aro  quite  unsuitable  for 
literary  treatment.  The  mistake  is  indeed  only  another  form  of  tho 
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naturalist  heresy  which  is  just  now  working  such  havoc  with 
French  fiction. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  tho  book  is  to  be  found  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  picnic  up  the  country,  which,  though  as  usual  a  great 
deal  too  lull  of  incident,  has  some  liveliness.  Tho  misogynist, 
Captain  Seagrave,  who  from  lirst  to  last  is  something  of  a 
nuisance,  does  indeed  vary  it  with  appalling  speeches  of  this 
sort : — 

Listen  then  while  I  warn  you  solemnly  of  the  inevitable  fate  that  awaits 
you,  that  already  seems  to  engulf  you,  and  that  will  assuredly  carry  you 
as  uncontrollably  to  an  unknown  inscrutable  hereafter  as  the  waters  around 
us  do  a  leaflet.  Yet,  it  seems,  I  can  as  little  hope  to  turn  the  river  from  its 
source  as  interfere  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  unfortunate  young  woman  to  whom 
this  rigmarole  is  addressed  remarks  that  her  companion  "  speaks 
enigmas."  Fortunately,  however,  the  party  is  large,  and  its 
members  do  not  all  talk  about  inscrutable  hereafters,  though  Major 
Rogers  himself  is  nearly  as  bad  as  his  hero.  When  he  wishes  to 
tell  us  that  three  young  officers  who  managed  the  picnic  wished 
to  get  their  party  comfortably  arranged,  he  says  that  "  they  felt 
themselves  in  duty  bound  to  concentrate  the  incongruous  elements 
of  the  picnic  party  round  some  acknowledged  focus."  An  ac- 
knowledged focus  is  certainly  one  of  the  oddest  synonyms  for 
a  young  woman,  even  if  her  name  be  Creoline,  that  we  have 
ever  heard.  So,  too,  the  following  is  a  sentence  which  we  cannot 
commend. 

Even  Dr.  Fitzjames'  fealty  to  the  dusky  young  ladies  was  opm  to  much 
ill-natured  construction  as  to  I  he  use  lie  would  make  of  the  pleasantries  that 
passed,  forged  as  it  were  for  the  delectation  of  Mrs.  Elrington,  who  sat  aloof 
conversing  chiefly  with  her  bantering  husband. 

This  odd  dialect,  however,  is  more  tolerable  when  the  author 
describes  than  when  he  "  dialogues."  And  he  had  a  great  deal 
to  describe  in  this  picnic  on  the  Essequibo.  As  soon  as  his  guests 
have  exchanged  their  steamer  for  Indian  canoes,  a  deer  is  hunted 
by  a  jaguar  across  their  path,  and,  the  party  scattering  in  pursuit, 
Major  Catherwood  and  Mrs.  Grey  are  left  alone.  They  lose  their 
way,  of  course,  and  another  jaguar  turns  up  "  promiscuous," 
followed  by  an  ant-bear.  Dim  reminiscences  of  the  early  works 
of  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  we  must  confess,  crowded  on  us  when  we 
came  to  this.  The  ant-bear  and  the  jaguar  have  a  battle  royal, 
and  Major  Catherwood,  not  over-fairly,  seizes  the  opportunity  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  round  to  finish  the  jaguar  with  his  gun-barrel, 
and  to  knife  both  it  and  the  bear.  This  is  entirely  contrary  to  the 
best  traditions  of  English  sport,  and  after  reading  it  we  can  quite 
believe  that  Major  Catherwood  was  a  bad  man.  He  is  exhausted, 
and  goes  to  sleep  by  Mrs.  Grey's  side,  which,  as  she  wants  him  to 
flirt  with  her  and  is  a  little  afraid  of  more  jaguars,  annoys  her  a 
good  deal.  Then  he  wakes  up,  and  they  discover  an  Indian  hut 
cheerfully  occupied  by  a  corpse,  a  pot  of  woorali,  and  a  mourner, 
who  is  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  guide  them  out  of  the 
wilderness.  We  cannot  follow  this  remarkable  picnic  any  further, 
except  to  remark  that  a  cance  accident,  with  half  a  dozen  deaths 
by  drowning  and  a  general  succumbing  to  "  Yellow  Jack," 
complete  its  delights.  Altogether  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  author's  preliminary  and  moralizing  description  of  picnics 
is  justified  by  his  instance.  "  This  sort  of  entertainment,"  he 
says,  "  is  an  anomalous  one,  anticipated  with  transcendent  de- 
light, enjoyed  in  limited  measure,  and  frequently  recalled  with 
unmitigated  disgust."  The  last  clause,  in  particular,  seems 
thoroughly  applicable  to  Essequibo  picnics,  if  we  are  to  suppose 
that  jaguars,  ant-bears,  dead  men's  corp.-es,  drowning,  and  yellow 
fever  are  usual  or  frequent  incidents  of  them. 

We  have  already  declined  to  enter  into  the  intricacies  of  Major 
Rogers's  denouement ,  wherein  Dr.  Fitzjames  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  surprising  kind  of  medicine-man,  and  most  of  the  remaining 
characters  are  served  heirs  or  heiresses  to  peerages,  great  estates, 
and  other  desirable  hereditaments.  Whether  it  was  desirable 
to  reproduce  in  a  novel  the  tolerably  well-known  story  of 
the  strange  being  who  is  here  called  Dr.  Fitzjames  may 
be  an  open  question.  The  chronology  of  the  book  is  a 
little  diflicult,  and  characters  which  have  but  little  to  do  with 
ihe  general  action  wander  about  its  pages  in  a  miscellaneous  con- 
dition. Altogether,  the  book  is  what  German  critics  would  call  a 
very  inorganic  one.  Considering  the  awkwardness  of  the  writing, 
the  involved  and  congested  condition  of  the  plot,  and  other  faults, 
it  is  rather  odd  that  the  readableness  which  in  a  manner  it  does 
possess  should  remain  to  it.  Perhaps  this  may  be  set  down  as  due 
to  the  fact  that  Major  Rogers,  in  writing  on  Denierarn,  writes  about 
a  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar.  An  ounce  of  observation  cer- 
tainly goes  further  in  novel-writing  than  a  pound  of  anything 
else — another  point  which  might  with  advantage  be  borne  in  mind 
oftener  than  it  is. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

T  T  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  competition  for  a  prize  essay  pro- 
JL  duces  such  a  performance  as  Professor  Schanz's  work  on  the 
commercial  policy  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval 
period  (i),  more  especially  uudcr  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII. 
The  proposal  emanated  from  the  University  of  Gbttingen,  but  so 
iubstantial  a  result  could  hardly  have  been  looked  lor  by  that 

(l)  Knglisrhe  Handrhpnlitik  rjegen  Knde  ties  MitteluUers,  mil  licsnnderer 
Tin  i'lcksiihtia'Mg  tics  Zettalttrw der  berden  ersten  Tudors.  2  lide.  Leipzig: 
lJuucker  &  ilumblot.    London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 


learned  body.  In  two  thick  volumes  Professor  Schanz  traces  the 
relations  of  England  with  every  Continental  State  with  which 
commercial  intercourse,  on  any  scale  worth  mentioning,  was  main- 
tained by  her  during  the  period  under  his  notice,  with  the  addition 
of  a  most  voluminous  index  of  juices  justificatives.  By  this  method 
of  treatment  the  author  is  led  to  enter  successively  into  the  com- 
mercial affairs  of  each  of  the  Continental  States  in  its  turn,  and 
the  result  is  a  series  of  admirable  monographs,  full  of  condensed 
information,  and  far  more  lively  and  entertaining  than  could  have 
been  expected  by  any  one  unversed  in  the  subject.  Wo  trace  tho 
relations  of  England  to  such  great  commercial  and  industrial 
communities  as  the  Flemish  cities,  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Venice, 
all  at  that  time  greatly  her  superiors  in  wealth  and  civilization. 
Wo  see  how  reasons  of  State  policy  contributed  to  foster  com- 
merce, as  when,  for  instance,  Edward  IV.'s  desire  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  a  Spanish  prince  led  him  to  grant  Spanish 
merchants  equal  privileges  with  his  own  subjects.  We 
follow  the  intricate  negotiations  between  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  and  Wolsey,  and  the  decay  and  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  Venetian  commerce,  once  so  important.  We  admire  the 
sagacity  of  the  Hanse  Towns  in  supporting  Edward  IV.,  notwith- 
standing his  previous  unfriendly  conduct  towards  them  ;  and  learn 
the  narrow  escape  which  Iceland  had  of  becoming  an  English, 
possession  when  Christian  II.  of  Denmark  sought  in  his  distress 
to  pawn  it  to  Henry  VIII.  The  historical  portion  of  the  work  is 
succeeded  by  a  series  of  most  interesting  dissertations  on  trading 
companies  in  England,  on  protection  to  native  industry,  on  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  foreigners,  the  currency,  means  of  communi- 
cation, and  other  subjects  intimately  connected  with  commerce. 
The  second  volume  contains  copious  statistics  of  exports  and  im- 
ports, with  a  treatise  on  the  tariff  and  the  Custom-house  system 
in  general ;  and  a  great  number  of  documents  and  records,  English 
and  foreign.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  obsolete  words  occur  in 
the  former,  notwithstanding  the  quaintness  of  the  style. 

The  assumed  introduction  of  real  personages  and  revelation  of 
political  secrets- have  helped  the  novels  of  "  Gregor  Sainarow  "  to  a. 
popularity  to  which  their  merits  as  works  of  fiction  are  far  from 
entitling  them.  The  writer  now  comes  forward  (2)  in  his  own 
person  as  the  historian  of  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover.  He 
occupied,  as  would  appear,  a  confidential  position  about  the  person 
of  the  King,  and  exercised  a  back-stairs  influence  not  altogether 
without  efficacy  in  furthering  the  rise  or  fall  of  Cabinets  in 
the  miniature  kingdom.  He  was  also  a  Press  Commissioner, 
charged  with  suggestions  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  at  home, 
and  with  negotiations  with  influential  papers  abroad.  Some 
natural  desire  to  embellish  his  motives  and  magnify  his  office 
must  be  looked  for;  but,  on  the  whole,  Herr  Meding  appears  to> 
write  in  a  spirit  of  impartiality,  and  his  most  unfavourable 
portraits  do  not  seem  to  be  malicious  or  caricatured.  The  mis- 
fortune of  his  book  is  the  want  of  engrossing  interest,  or  any  im- 
mediate bearing  upon  the  great  events  of  European  history. 
Hanoverian  statesmen  were  but  straws  upon  the  tide,  with  the 
liberty,  indeed,  of  determining  whether  they  themselves  would 
swim  or  sink,  but  without  the  slightest  influence  upon  the  mighty 
flood  itself.  From  Herr  Mediug's  account,  it  would  appear  that 
numerous  petty  misunderstandings  had  arisen  from  time  to  time 
between  the  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  Courts,  sufficiently  irri- 
tating to  the  latter  to  obscure  the  obvious  common-sense  consider- 
ation that  Austria  was  too  far  off  to  be  formidable  as  an  enemy 
or  useful  as  an  ally,  while  Prussia  was  near  enough  for  both.  The 
characters  of  the  leading  personages  about  the  King  of  Hanover 
are  depicted  with  spirit  and  apparent  candour ;  but  the  most 
interesting  portrait  is  that  of  the  King  himself.  In  his  deep 
religious  feelings,  in  his  domestic  virtues,  in  his  homely  good 
sense,  occasionally  counteracted  by  obstinacy  and  the  propensity  to 
view  affairs  through  a  false  medium ;  in  his  quaint  punctiliousness, 
even  in  his  blindness  and  his  love  of  music,  he  strongly  reminds 
us  of  his  grandfather,  George  HI. ;  but  no  trace,  at  least  in  Herr 
Meding's  papers,  appears  of  George  III.'s  imputed  cunning  and  in- 
sincerity. One  anecdote  bespeaks  a  liberality  of  feeling  uncommon 
iu  a  German  prince.  A  Premier  having  recommended  two  incom- 
petent noblemen  for  seats  in  the  Cabinet,  and  having  met  th» 
King's  objections  by  stating  that  he  proposed  to  give  each  an  able 
secretary  to  keep  him  straight,  the  King  desired  that  the  secre- 
taries should  be  made  Ministers  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact,  which 
was  accordingly  done,  to  the  horror  of  the  Hanoverian  aristocracy. 
Most  of  the  personages  sketched  by  Herr  Meding  have  been  poli- 
tically extinguished  by  the  annexation,  but  there  are  noticeable 
exceptions  in  Herr  Bennigsen  and  Herr  Windthorst. 

The  fifth  volume  of  Karl  Ilillebrand's  "  Epochs,  Nations,  and 
Men  "  (3)  is  devoted  to  personages  or  phases  of  the  Revolutionary 
period  or  the  era  which  ushered  it  in.  Many  of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Itundschau.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  those 
on  Catherine  II.  and  Metternich.  Catherine  is  very  leniently 
judged,  mainly  with  reference  to  her  recently  published  correspond- 
ence with  Grimm,  in  which  her  character  certainly  appears  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  writer  is  thus  enabled  to  ignore  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  her  foreign  policy  and  the  scandals  of  her  private  life, 
and  to  dwell  mainly  on  the  cheerfulness,  amiability,  genial  good 
sense,  and  considerate  kindness  to  inferiors,  which  certainly  render 
her  a  vara  avis  among  autocrats.    Metternich  is  more  severely,  but 

(2)  Memoiren  zur  Zeitgeschichte.  Von  Oskar  Meding.  Abth.  1.  Vor 
dem  Sturm.    Leipzig:  Brockhaus.    London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(3J  Xeiten,  Vijlher,  und  Menschen.  Von  Karl  Hillebrand.  Bd.  5.  Au8 
dem  Jahrhundert  der  Revolution.  Berlin :  Oppcnheim.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgatc. 
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not  less  equitably,  judged.  Ilillebrand  allows  him  an  extraordinary 
diplomatic  talent,  but  deplores  the  want  of  insight  and  foresight 
which  prevented  him,  with  unexampled  opportunities,  from  doing 
anything  to  adapt  the  institutions  of  Austria  to  the  needs  of  the 
times.  The  article  on  Napoleon  and  Mme.  de  Remusat  also 
impartial,  although  the  applicability  of  the  proverb  about  the  hero 
and  his  valet  de  chambre  may  not  have  been  sufficiently  borne  in 
mind.    The  review  of  English  thought  in  the  eighteenth  century 

.  is.  mainly  based  upon  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  work  on  the  subject. 

■  There  is  a  pleasing  portrait  of  Montesquieu,  and  an  entertaining 

I  one  of  Count  Albergati,  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  deservedly  forgotten  as  an  author,  but 

i  worthy  of  remembrance  as  a  type  of  the  man  of  letters  of  the 

■period. 

The  late  Prince  Consort's  letters  to  the  present  Emperor  of 
I  Germany,  at  the  time  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  (4),  have  been 
lexcerpted  from  Sir  Theodore  Martin's  biography,  retranslated,  as 
lit  would  appear,  into  German,  and  printed  in  a  very  elegant 
Iforru.  The  Prince  nowhere  appears  to  more  advantage  than  in 
■this  correspondence,  which,  as  the  editor  remarks,  also  evinces 
Ithe  Prince  Regent's  rapid  progress  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
duties  of  a  constitutional  sovereign. 

Those  cuneiform  inscriptions  are  of  especial  interest  which,  by 
i  their  mention  of  Cyrus  (5),  afford  means  of  testing  the  veracity  of 
iHerodotus,  and  reconciling  discrepancies  in  Scriptural  and  profane 
Ichronology.  Dr.  Floigl  endeavours  by  their  aid  to  settle  Median 
land  Lydian  chronology,  and  to  determine  the  date  and  duration  of 
Ithe  Scythian  irruption  into  Asia.  His  conclusions  may  possibly 
[be  sound,  but  his  method  of  working  them  out  is  obscure  and 
[tortuous. 

The  ninth  part  of  Dr.  Fiirst's  valuable  "  Bibliotheca  Rab- 
binica "  (6)  contains  the  Midrash  on  the  Book  of  Esther.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  remark  that  these  contribute  nothing  to  the 
understanding  of  the  book.  From  the  point  of  view  of  a  modern 
commentator,  Rabbinical  exegesis  is  perfectly  childish.  Expositors 
dispute  whether  Hainan's  cushions  were  of  gold  without  and 
silver  within,  or  vice  versa ;  and  agree  that  Mordecai's  reason  for 
refusing  to  bow  down  to  him  wa3  that  he  wore  an  idol  upon  his 
breast,  to  which  also  obeisance  would  have  been  made.  Tho  real 
value  of  these  commentaries  consists  in  the  lively  picture  conveyed 
by  them  of  the  Jewish  national  feeling  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
position, its  patriotic  intolerance  and  sullen  resentment  against  the 
Gentile  persecutor,  feelings  which  the  subject-matter  of  Esther  is 
especially  calculated  to  call  forth.  They  also  embody  some  interest- 
ing anecdotes  and  fables. 

Dr.  Horatmann's  collection  of  old  English  metrical  legends  (7)  is 
a  work  of  extraordinary  merit  and  industry.  It  contains  tifty- 
jight  narrative  poems  on  sacred  or  ecclesiastical  subjects,  all  of 
considerable  length,  besides  an  appendix  of  shorter  pieces,  the 
whole  transcribed  by  the  editor  from  MSS.  in  English  libraries, 
with  the  various  readings  subjoined  where  there  is  more  than  one 
MS.  The  extreme  value  of  such  a  collection  for  the  history  alike 
af  the  English  language  and  of  English  poetry  requires  no  pointing 
out,  and  its  importance  is  increased  by  the  "masterly  and  almost 
equally  laborious  introduction.  In  this  the  writer  takes  a  general 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  ecclesiastical  legend,  explaining  its  re- 
lation to  hagiography  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  homily  on  the 
other.  The  original  purpose  of  the  legend  was  strictly  one  of  edifi- 
cation ;  it  was  an  excerpt  from,  or  adaptation  of,  the  voluminous 
Acta  Sanctorum,  and  gradually  almost  usurped  the  place  of  tho 
less  interesting  homily.  The  adaptation  of  tales  at  once  so 
popular  and  so  pious  to  the  purposes  of  the  minstrel  was  an  obvious 
-top,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  mediaeval  bards  edited  by 
Dr.  Horstmann  appear  to  have  kept  edification  fairly  in  view,  and 
to  b«j  by  no  menus  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  subordinating  their 
religious  mission  to  the  display  of  their  profane  accomplishments. 
At  the  Mine  time  they  are  for  tho  most  part  no  contemptible 
writers  ;  their  diction  is  commonly  cleur  and  forcible  ;  their  narra- 
iti.—,  <'.ii.;.ir:',  and  eil.-ctiv  ;  and  tli.it-  .-implicit  v  ii  fre- 
quently very  touching.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  early  metrical 
legends  manifest  a  great  superiority  over  the  last,  the  work  of  a 
writer  of  the  Reformation  period,  of  which  a  unique  copy,  printed 
•vhen  Shakspeare  was  an  infant,  is  extant  in  the  Pepysian  Library. 
Ilr.  Horatmaon  remarks  that  the  earliest  English  literature  was 
pre-eminently  ecclesiastical  in  type,  and  that  the  legend  repre- 
Wtttod  its  highest  development  on  tho  imaginative  side.  Ho 
iistmgnishea  between  the  .Southern  English  literature,  in  which 
tho  legend  proper  predominated,  nnd  the  Northern,  which  rather 
inclined  to  tho  homily.  Ilia  preface  further  contains  a  sketch  of 
the  principal  collections  of  legends,  with  an  account  of  the  peculi- 
iritieq  of  the  MSS.  containing-  them. 

L)r.  OeMerley'a  (H)  Historical  and  fieographic.nl  Dictionary  of 
Mediaeval  Germany  is  an  important  work,  whoso  scope  is  best  ex- 

(4)  Aundrm  fHllilitrlirn  Hrirfwrrhwl  dm  di  ulirhrn  Kaitrr%  mil  drm  Prinz- 
(ttniiihl  run  England  aut  ilrn  Juhrtn  1854  big  I  Ml.  GotDSI  lYrtlie*. 
London  :  Williama  ft  NorgaU. 

(5)  CytVt  "ml  llrmdnl.     jYnrh  drn  nruqrf nnilrnrn   Krilintrliriflrn.  Von 

Dr.  Victor  Floigl.    I.'  ij./iv  :  I  ri'  drii  Ii.    London  :  William*  ft  Nor^a'e 

(6)  tier  Slidriurli  zum   Itmlir   Enlhrr.      Ins   lliiitsilio   liliortrnKon  von 
Dr.  A.  Wunschc.    Leipzig:  Hchul/o.     London:  William*  ft  Novate. 

(7)  AUtngligchr.  I.rgrndm.  AVi/e  Fnlgr.  Mit  Kinliji  ting  UOd  Arum  rk 
ungen  hernusgngoben  von  (I.  Horstmann.  Il'iltironn  :  II.  ntiin;  <  r. 
l»ndoii  :  Williams  ft  Norgale. 

(8)  Hittorigeh-ytngraphigchgg    WbrUrbnth    dm  deulgchtn  MitUlalUrg, 
Von  Dr.  H.  OesUrlcy.    Lief.  I.    Gotlin  :  I'trthcs.    London  :  William*  &  , 


plained  in  the  compiler's  own  language : — "  An  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  names  of  places  in  Germany  mentioned  by 
German  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  various  forma 
under  which  they  occur,  the  periods  at  which  they  are  men- 
tioned, the  more  important  events  connected  with  them,  and  the 
authorities."  The  work  will  be  completed  in  twelve  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  now  published. 

F.  Babsch's  essay  upon  the  place  of  the  ancient  Germans  in 
universal  history  (9)  is  mainly  a  collection  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages in  ancient  historians  relating  to  them,  and  a  general  review 
of  their  relation  to  other  races  and  their  domestic  manners  and 
institutions.  It  is  well  executed,  but  not  distinguished  by  any 
remarkable  novelty. 

Johannes  Turnmair,  surnamed  Aventinus  (10),  whose  minor 
works  the  Bavarian  Academy  is  publishing,  is  described  by  his 
editor  as  the  founder  of  scientific  history  in  Germany  and  the 
"  Bavarian  Herodotus."  He  was  born  in  1477,  and  wrote  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  evidently  a  very 
learned  and  diligent  antiquary ;  but  the  writings  hitherto  pub- 
lished are  scarcely  of  sufficient  compass  to  exhibit  his  historical 
merits,  and  the  gravity  with  which  he  records  that  Tuisco 
reigned  over  the  Germans  for  236  years  seems  to  indicate  that,  if 
he  had  really  started  on  the  track  of  scientific  investigation,  he 
had  not  proceeded  very  far. 

The  philosophy  of  Nicolaus  Cusanus  (11)  (1401-64)  is  inte- 
resting as  an  attempt  to  give  a  philosophical  form  to  the  pan- 
theistic ideas  which,  in  the  guise  of  religious  mysticism,  had 
long  been  current  in  Germany.  Cusanus  himself  is  a  striking 
figure  as  a  cardinal  with  a  genius  for  metaphysical  speculation, 
and  as  the  intellectual  precursor  of  a  long  line  of  German  philo- 
sophers with  similar  tendencies.  Carriere  compares  his  relation 
to  Giordano  Bruno  with  that  of  Pythagoras  to  Plato.  Dr. 
Falckenberg's  examination  of  his  system  is  most  thorough.  Its 
general  drift  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  the  details  are  often  difficult 
to  elucidate. 

Dr.  Bahnsen's  application  of  dialectics  to  the  problems  of 
philosophy  (12)  bears  evidence,  at  all  events,  of  the  writer's 
having  applied  his  mind  vigorously  to  the  subject ;  but,  until  at 
least  the  last  few  pages,  which  treat  of  the  problems  suggested 
by  various  branches  of  chemical  inquiry,  it  deals  wholly  with 
abstractions,  in  a  technical  style  unintelligible  to  all  except 
highly  trained  metaphysicians. 

Dr.  Baas's  abridged  History  of  Medicine  (13)  is  not  a  work 
of  great  pretensions,  but  will  be  found  adequate  by  the  majority 
even  of  professional  readers.  It  gives  a  concise  and  clear  chrono- 
logical account  of  the  principal  medical  schools  and  medical 
writers ;  and  it  is  but  inevitable  that  a  considerable  part  of  the 
information  should  obviously  be  imparted  at  second  hand. 

The  most  recent  parts  of  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences  (14),  edited  by  Professor  Jiiger  and  his  colleagues, 
contains  the  continuation  of  the  treatises  on  botany  and  mathe- 
matics, and  of  the  dictionary  of  zoology  and  anthropology.  Tho 
latter  is  laudably  compact  and  condensed,  but  the  mixture  of  tho 
tribes  of  mankind  with  all  manner  of  beasts,  birds,  and  creeping 
things  produces  an  almost  grotesque  effect. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  little  grammar  of  the  Icelandic  language,  as  now 
spoken  and  written  (15),  not  only  contains  full  grammatical  rules, 
but  a  chrestomathy  and  vocabulary,  and  is  preceded  by  a  brief 
but  interesting  sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  language. 

The  most  important  article  in  tho  Rundschau  (16)  is  tho  first 
part  of  a  review,  apparently  by  the  same  anonymous  writer  who 
has  so  frequently  exhibited  his  acquaintance  with  diplomatic 
secrets  in  this  periodical,  of  tho  political  career  of  the  Marquis 
Wielopolski,  the  well-intentioned  but  unsuccessful  statesman  who 
endeavoured  to  pea-form  tho  part  of  a  Polish  Deak  by  mediating 
between  his  country  and  Russia.  The  author  evidently  considers 
that  Wielopolski  was  right,  ami  that  the  Russian  Government  and 
his  own  countrymen  displayed  an  equal  want  of  intelligence  in 
failing  to  eater  into  his  ideas.  Poland  and  Russia,  he  thinks,  aro 
equally  necessary  to  each  other.  "Tho  Ago  of  Credit,"  a  lecture 
by  a  professor  at  Prague,  pleads  for  an  extension  of  tho  facilities 
afforded  by  credit  to  tho  working  classes,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
as  another  testimony  to  tho  depressed  condition  of  the.so  classes  in 
Germany.  "From  Athens  to  Delphi  "  nnd  "Flemish  Studies'* 
are  agreeable  light  reading  ;  tho  latter  is  especially  concerned  with 
tho  legeodl  and  folklore  of  tho  Flemings. 

(<j)  Itir  nihil  (irimanrn  in  drr  Uniirrnaliimrliiililr  und  Hire  Eiijcnart. 
Von  V .  Bnbwli.    Wiin:  Holder.    London:  Williams  it  Norgato. 

(10)  Jnluinnrg  Turnmair  »,  ijrnannl  A  vrntinug,  tiimmllic/ie  Wrrhe. 
It'  r. hi  •  ..'  In  11  v "ii  dcr  K.  Akademin  dor  Wiswnseliaflon.  Bd.  1.  111ft.  2. 
MttOSbeni  Koisar.    London:  Williams  ig  Nor^ale. 

(11)  Uiundti'ujr  <li  r  I'liiliinnpliir  iln  .Viro/om  l.'nninun,  mil  hrtnndrrrr 
Hi  nil  linn  lilli/unl/  drr  l.rlirr  rum  Erhrunrn.  Villi  Dr.  K,  1'alrkcnbcrg. 
Bn  d.iu  :  KiiIiIkt.    London:  Williams  ft  Norgato. 

(is)  Vtf  tVU*ig\WU)k  fa  Wiggn  und  II' mm  drr  Writ.  Von  Dr.  Julius 
Halm  m.    lid.  1.    Berlin:  '11111.111.    Ixmdoii  :  Null. 

(1  \  )  l,i I'finli  n  1I1  r  (imrliiihte  drr  Mi  tin  in.  Von  J.  II.  Bans.  Stuttgart  : 
I. nli      l.'ii. Ion:  Kolrkmanu. 

<  t\)  I  ni  i/lilii/mrdir  drr  Malurwimirntrhaflrn.  1  Ivra>n*KCgcbcn  y(|n  |>,.()f_ 
In.  '  r.  Jiijo  i .  Ac  AbUi.  I.  I.ii  I.  i.|,  17.  Breslau :  'i'rewundt.  London: 
Null. 

(15)  Qnmdfkg  drr  Xruitlanditrhrn  Gram  mil  I  ill.  Voll  W.  II.  Carpenter. 
Leipzig:  Hchliche.    London:  Null. 

(t'i)  Ilrn  I  m  lit  Huitrhrhaa.  i  l«i  mi«y«'n<lun  von  Julius  Kodunucrr;. 
Julirg.  vii.    lilt.  7.   Berlin:  1'nctcl.    London  :  TrUbner  ft  Co. 
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Wilfred  G.  Marshall,  Esq. 
Sir  Theodore  Martin.  K  C.B. 
Hon.  Ronald  Leslie-Melville. 
Junius  S.  Morgan.  Esq. 
Samuel  Morley,  Esq..  M.P. 
R.  G.  C.  Mowbray,  Esq. 
Charles  Edward  Mudie,  Esq. 
John  Murray.  Esq.,  Jun. 
Sir  Thomas  Nelson. 
Frederic  Ouvry,  Esq.,  V.P.S.A. 
W.  Fraser  Rae,  Esq. 
Edgar  Hod  well,  Esq..  Q.C. 
Geo  Augustus  Sala,  Esq. 
Herbert  V.  Siiunders.  Esq.,  Q.C. 
George  W.  Smalley,  Esq. 
I  .■  - .  ■  Stephen,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Rii^ell  Sturgis,  E-q. 
Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  G.C.S.L 
Alfred  Tennyson.  Esq. 
Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Esq. 
Geo.  Otto  Trevelyan.  Ebq.,  M.P. 
Nicholas  Trtlbner,  Esq. 
Rev.  Henry  W ace.  M.A. 
Hon.  Lewis  Wing  field. 
Edmund  Yates,  Esq. 


Tickets.  Sis.  each,  may  be  obtained  (rem  the  Stewards  and  from  the  Secretary. 
'  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C.   OCT  AVIAN  BLEWITT,  Secretary. 


A  RTISTS'   GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

For  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphan,. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willi,',  Rooms,  on  Saturday.  May  II 
nt  Six  o'clock.  The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ROSEBERY  in  the  Chair,  *lu""',' 
Donation,  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  i 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS.  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  u  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 


D 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. — The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  (Natural 
History),  Cromwell  Road.  South  Remington,  will  be  OPEN  to  the  Public,  FREE,  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  IB,  and  Daily  from  that  date.   Hour,  of  admission  as  at  the  British 

Museum. 

 EDWARD  A.  BOND.  Principal  Librarian. 

ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— 
The  SUMMER  SESSION  commences  on  Monday,  May  2.  The  Hospital  contains  3&0 
beds.  Clinical  Lectures  are  delive  red  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  every  week.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  Courses  of  Summer  Lectures,  Instruction  is  also  given  on  Psychological  Medicine, 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Aural  and  Dcntiil  Surgery,  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  and  Diseases  of  thej 
Throat.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Treasurer  or  Dka.n  of  the  School, 
at  the  Hospital.   .  

E~N  TAL       HOSPITAL      of  LONDON 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 
The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monduy,  May  2.  The  Prize  Distribution 
will  take  place  in  July,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 

Zeelurcs. 

Anotomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Tecth_Mr.  C.  S,  TOIIEB. 

On  Wednesdays  ana  Saturdays,  at  -  o'clock,  A. If . 
Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology— Mr.  Alfred  o.m.m  \n. 
On  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  8  o'clock  A.M. 
The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  in  October. 
Total  Fee  for  Lectures  and  Practice,  £11  10s. 

T.  FRANCIS  KEN  UNDERWOOD,  Dean. 
Dental  Hospital  of  London,  Leicester  Square.  

TTNIV" ERSITY    COLLEGE,  NOTTINGHAM. 

^  The  Town  Council  of  Nottingham  have  resolved  to  appoint  FOUE  PROFESSORS.  of 
follows  : 

ONE  PROFESSOR,  who  shall  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects— Classics, 
Literature,  History,  Political  Philosophy,  Moral  Science  i  and 

THREE  PROFESSORS,  who  shall  undertake  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects— 
Mathematics  (including  Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics),  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology.* 

Biology,  Geology. 

The  work  of  the  College  will  be  divided  into  Four  Departments,  whose  arrangement  will 

depend,  to  some  extent,  on  the  subjects]  undertaken  by  the  Professors  elected,  but  it  is  intended 
that  the  three  scientific  departments  shall  severally  comprehend  : 

1.  Mathematics  and  Mechanics, 

2.  Chemistry, 

3.  Natural  Science, 

and  that  the  subject  of  Physics  shall  be  placed  as  a  subject  of  principal  importance  in  one  or 

other  of  those  departments. 

Applicants  are  invited  to  specify  the  subjects  which  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake. 
Applications  for  the  above  appointments  to  be  addressed  to  the  Town  Clerk,  Municipal  Offices, 
Nottingham,  endorsed  "University  College,"  on  or  before  the  7th  day  of  May  next.  Par* 
ticulars  of  salaries,  duties,  and  conditions  will  be  sent  upon  application  to  the  Town  Clerk. 

Candidates  are  especially  requested  to  abstain  from  canvassing. 

SAM.  GEO.  JOHNSON,  Town  Cfcrfc.  \ 

Municipal  Offices,  Nottingham,  March  22,  1881. 

THE  Council  of  Firth  College,  Sheffield,  intend  to  appoint  a 
PRINCIPAL,  who  shall  also  be  Professor  cither  in  the  Literary  or  in  the  Mechanical 

Department  of  the  College. 
These  Departments  will  comprehend  respectively  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Classics,  History,  Literature,  Political  Economy,  Moral  Science. 

2.  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Engineering,  Geology,  Physics. 

Applicants  are  requested  to  state  in  which  of  these  Department*  they  would  be  prepared  to 
act  as  Professor,  ana  which  of  the  Subjects  in  that  Department  they  would  be  prepared  to 
undertake. 

The  Salary  of  the  said  Principal  will  be  £600  per  annum,  with  Half  the  Fees  of  his  owa 

Classes. 

The  Council  will  only  make  the  appointment  in  event  of  suitable  candidates  presenting 

themselves. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  give  full  particulars  concerning  age,  experience,  and  anyi 
Academical  distinctions  they  may  have  gained,  together  with  any  other  information  likely  ta 
affect  the  decision  of  the  Council.  The  names  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  references  may  be  ' 
made  should  be  given,  but  no  testimonials  need  be  sent  unless  they  are  asked  for. 

Applications  to  be  sent  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of  April  next,  to 

ENSOR  DRURY,  Registrar. 

Firth  College,  Sheffield,  March  24,  1881. 

ARDENSHIP,  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  G LEN ALMOND,  j 

PERTHSHIRE. 

The  BISHOPS  of  the  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  in  SCOTLAND  desire  to  receive  appll-l 
cations,  with  Testimonials,  from  CLERGYMEN  in  Priest's  orders  for  the  above  office,  vacant! 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  Percy  Robinson,  D.D. 
'Full  information  as  to  Duties,  Emolument,  &c,.  may  be  had  from  the  Secretary,  No.  lu 
Blackfriars  Street,  Perth,  to  whom  also  all  applications  are  to  be  sent  not  later  than  April  23.  \ 
Perth.  April  2,  1881.  I 

■ftOYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

*  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  R.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  a  mixed  farm  of  about  BOO  Acres. 

Chairman  iff  Committee  qf  Management— The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DUCIE. 
For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholarships,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to> 
the  Principal.  

AIKTON        COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  next  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  be  held  at  the  London  University; 
Burlington  Gardens,  W.,  and  in  Manchester,  and  will  begin  on  Monday,  June  13.  Forms  oft' 
Entry  should  be  tilled  up  and  sent,  on  or  nelbre  April  30,  to  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  CkoOH 
Robkht40>",  31  Kensington  Park  Gurdens,  Loudou,  \V.,  from  whom  information  may  be 

obtained. 

The  C LOT n WORKERS'  EXHIBITION,  of  the  value  of  80  Guineas  a  year  for  Thre# 

years,  will  be  awarded  in  connexion  with  this  Examination. 

OCHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMEN,  34  Lad- 

^  broke  Gardens.  Kensington  Park,  XV.  —Preparations  for  the  University  Examina- 
tions. Plan  of  teaching  similar  to  that  of  the  High  Schools.  First  professors  and  certi- 
ficated governesses.   Particular  attention   to  diet  and  hygiene.    Terms  moderate.— For 

Prospectuses  apply  to  Principal  or  to  Lady  Siperixtendent,  Scholastic  Agency, 
Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square.  XV.   Next  Term  begins  May  3. 

PLIFTON   COLLEGE   CLASSICAL,  MATHEMATICAL, 

and  NATURAL  SCIENCE  SCHOLARSHIPS  NINE  or  more  open  to  Competition 

at  Midsummer  1881,  value  (mm  £-j:,  to  £.00  a  year,  wliieh  may  be  increased  from  a  special  fund 
to  £90  a  year  in  cases  of  Scholars  who  require  it — Further  particulars  from  the  Head-Ma£TER, 

or  Secretary,  the  College,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


w 


R 
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OSSALL  SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Twelve  to  be  competed  for,  June  28.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School  Fees)  t# 
£20.  Ages  under  14J  and  15J.  Candidates  may  be  examined  nt  K<>«sall  or  Oxford-as  preferred, 
in  Classics  or  Mathematics — Apply  to  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

^— '  Ei^ht  £W  ;  Four  XW.   Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May  Apply  to  the  SECRETARY, 

The  College,  Cheltenham. 

A   L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 

 The  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tuesday.  May  10.  

DOVER  COLLEGE. 
Prwitfenf-Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  have  recently  been  completed.  Each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c  ,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  year. 
Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas.   Board.  £  16  6s. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Rev.  \V.  BILL,  .M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq., 

the  Honorary  Secretary. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH. — Senior  and  Junior 

Dcpnrtment?.  The  Senior  Department  is  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  Tn» 
SUMMER  TERM  commences  Saturday,  April  30.— Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  U>  I 

the  Head-Master. 


s. 


ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,    CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset.— 

NEXT  TERM  begins  May  13  Apply  to  the  Secretary. 


KELLY  COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 
Chairman  of  Truttte* -  The  Richt  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DEVON.  J/ead- Matter— 
li.  W.  TAYLI  >K.  M.  \..  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  A-Firtt-Grade  School, 
preparing  for  the  Universities.  Services,  and  Professions,  open  without  restriction.  Full  pro- 
vision for  Modem  Language*.  Science,  and  English  subjects,  Greek  optional.  Healthy  posi- 
tinn.  large  airv  buildings  r.nd  spacious  playground.  School  Chapel  with  resident  Chaplain. 
Summer  Term  begins  May  6.  For  Prospectus  and  further  information  apply  to  the  Head- 
Master. 
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LORD  BEACONSFIELB. 

\  DAY  or  two  ago  there  -were  two  men  in  England 
-LJL  known  to  the  whole  nation,  and  now  there  is  only  one. 
It  is  vain  for  detractors  to  explain  away  an  undisputed  pre- 
eminence. The  proper  office  of  criticism  is  to  examine  and 
explain  the  causes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  extraordinary 
position  during  his  later  years.  The  last  two  general 
elections,  with  their  opposite  results,  were  in  popular  esti- 
mation regarded  as  single  combats  between  Lord  Beacons- 
weld  and  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  both  sides  other  eminent 
politicians  were  engaged  ;  but  it  was  on  the  two  lifelong 
rivals  that  general  attention  was  fixed.  That  the  antagon- 
ists were  unequally  matched  in  knowledge  of  public 
business  and  finance,  in  sympathy  with  democratic  aspira- 
tions, and  even  in  oratorical  power,  was  an  additional 
proof  of  the  hold  which  the  less  favoured  competitor  had 
acquired  on  the  national  imagination.  It  has  been  for 
many  years  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to  swim  with 
the  stream,  though  skill  and  strength  and  courage  to  tread 
an  opposing  current  would,  in  case  of  need,  not  have  been 
wanting.  Mr.  Diskaeli,  of  whom  it  was  not  the  least 
achievement  that  he  made  himself  as  well  known  by  his 
later  title  as  by  his  family  name,  seemed  to  owe  nothing 
to  luck.  Though  he  was  born  in  the  upper  middle  class, 
his  Jewish  descent  was  an  impediment  to  his  rise;  and, 
indeed,  it  might  have  rendered  his  career  impossible  but 
for  his  father's  lucky  quarrel  with  the  authorities  of  the 
Synagogue.  In  his  after  years  Mr.  Disraeli  was  not 
the  selected  nominee  of  tbo  aristocratic  party,  though  ho 
led  it  for  thirty  years ;  and  ho  never  commanded  tho 
support  of  tho  multitude.  Ho  had  also  the  disadvantage, 
if  not  the  defect,  of  provoking  strong  personal  animosities. 
Among  the  unwilling  witnesses  of  his  superiority  are  three 
or  four  spiteful  libellers,  who  devoted  themselves  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  to  tho  ignoble  task  of  writing  hostile 
biographies  of  tho  leader  whom  they  feared  and  hated. 
His  own  nature  was  neither  malignant  nor  revengef  ul,  and 
he  not  unfrequently  won  over  former  antagonists  when 
occasions  of  hostility  had  become  obsolete.  One  cause  of 
his  success  was  his  apparent,  and  perhaps  real,  insensibility 
to  attack.  Those  impassive  features  offered  no  inducement 
to  cultivate  tho  dislike  which  is  felt  by  those  who  have 
hart  an  adversary.  In  more  than  0110  senso  he  seemed, 
like  tho  Achilles  of  later  fiction,  to  bo  invulnerable.  His 
frequent  inaccuracies  and  occasional  contradictions  of  him- 
self, proceeding  from*  imperfect  knowledgo  or  from  in- 
difference, we  ro  never  taken  seriously.  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  occupied  with  tho  government  of  men  or  with 
tho  organization  of  a  party,  and  that  ho  trusted  to  others 
tbo  details  of  legislation. 

Bxcndent  alii  spir.mtia  mollim  trrn. 
Gndo  '  'jiiidcm,  vivon  (lurrnt  lie  m.irinorc  vultui, 
Oraljunl  causni  nielim,  <;(nlii|uc  iiirntu* 
iJf'jrriljfiit  ra'liii,  ct  MjrK<:nlln  ni'Ieni  iliccnt: 
'I'ii  r«tf«T<!  imptriu  populi*,  Itommie,  memento  : 
Hib  titii  criint  nrtei. 

Mr.  Disraeli  never  understood  tho  details  of  political 
machinery;  bnt  ho  supplied  tho  motive  power.  Tho 
early  part  of  his  Parliamentary  career  was  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  his  own  position,  as  the  DOOM* 
sary  step  to  his  further  efforts.  Tho  leader  of  tho 
party  to  which  ho  attached  himself  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  repress  tho  ambition  of  his  unwelcomo  ally, 
until,  as  Lord  BeacoNsfield  records  in  his  latest  novel, 
"a  gentleman  who  had  never  been  in  office"  boounie 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Lord  Deret 
was  guided  and  controlled  by  the  astute  and  daring 
lieutenant  who  was  destined  to  be  his  political  heir.  It 
was  to  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  Conservative  party  was  in- 
debted for  its  relief  from  the  dead  weight  of  Protectionist 
pledges.  The  opponents  who  denounced  a  cynical  breach 
of  consistency  well  knew  that  he  had  no  economic  convic- 
tions to  repudiate.  In  common  with  a  statesman  extremely 
unlike  himself,  he  regarded  as  of  secondary  importance  the 
special  issues  which  were  involved  in  successive  political 
contests.  The  first  object  of  both  was  that  "  the  Queen's 
"  Government  should  be  carried  on"  ;  and,  in  the  later 
case,  that  the  Conservative  party  should  not  be  perma- 
nently excluded  from  power. 

On  many  important  occasions  Mr.  Disraeli  displayed 
wisdom  and  patriotism.    It  was  under  his  direction  that 
the  Opposition  maintained  throughout  the  Crimean  War  a 
critical  attitude  which  neither  impeded  the  action  of  the 
Government  nor  offered  encouragement  to  the  enemy.  It 
would  not  have  been  difficult  to  stimulate  popular  indig- 
nation against  Ministers  of  whom  some  prosecuted  a  war 
which  they  disapproved,  while  others  were  intriguing 
against  their  colleagues  in  promotion  of  their  own  personal 
interests.  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  his  own  followers  through 
the  crisis  without  impeachment  of  the  character  of  tho 
party,  and  with  tho  credit  of  having  in  no  instance  com- 
promised the  national  interests  for  purposes  of  ambition. 
The  war  had  been  ended  for  one  or  two  years  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  organized  the  coalitions  which  forced  Lord  Pal- 
mekston  on  tho  first  occasion  to  dissolve  and  on  tho  second 
to  resign.    Of  all  tho  confederates,  including  Lord  John 
Rossell,  Mr.  Cohden,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  may  bo  said 
that  tho  Conservative  chiefs  were  the  least  inexcusable. 
It  was  perhaps  not  unfortunato  for  Mr.  Disraeli  that 
he  was    three  times  tho  real  head  of  Administrations 
which  had  no  majority  in  tho  House  of  Commons.  Ho 
had  a  sufficient  reason  for  abstaining  from  legislation 
which  was  not  tho  direction  in  which  his  genius  lay. 
In  or  out  of  offico  ho  impressed  friends  and  enemies 
aliko  with  belief  in  his  powers.    At  a  time  when  faction 
was  less  violent  and  less  supremo  than  at  present,  Mr. 
BBIQH1  truly  assured  a  meeting  of  his  constituents  that 
Mr.  Disuaeli   stood  by  tho  head  and  shoulders  higher 
than  his  political  allies.    In  his  letters  Lord  Palmlksium 
often  recognizes  the  ability  and  tho  fairness  of  tho  leador 
Of  the  Opposition.     One  of  tho  greatest  services  which 
Lord  Beacon.-  ki  1:  i.i»  has  rendered  to  his  country  was  tho 
steady  pressure  which  he  exercised  both  on  bit  followers 
and  his  opponents  in  favour  of  neutrality  during  tho 
American  Civil  War.    Nearly  all  tho  Conservative  party 
Sympathized  with  tho  Muse  of  tho  South  ;  and  yot,  from 
tho  beginning  of  tho  war  to  tho  end,  Mr.  Disraeli  pre- 
vented tbo  introduction  of  any  motion  which  tended  to 
interference.      It  was  well  known  that  tho  three  principal 
Ministers  were  adverse  to  tho  Northern  cause,  though  Sir 
(i.  Lewis  was  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  in 
resistance  to  a  dangerous  policy.     At  a  later  period  Mr. 
Disraeli's  unrivalled  influence  alone  reconciled  tlio  Opposi- 
tion to  tho  two  Irish  Hills  which  could  not  prudently  bo  re- 
sisted when  they  had  0008  been  carried  by  large  majorities 
in  tho  Mouse  ol  Commons.     With  the  adroit  co-operation 
of  Lord  Cairns  ho  induced  tho  House  of  Lords  to  pass 
tho  Hill  for  the  abolition  of  tho  Irish  Church  L'stitbluli- 
1'icnt,  in  violation  of  the  strongest  prejudices,  and  iu  spito 
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of  legitimate  doubts  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  tho 
measure.  It  is  desirable  that  a  statesman  should  be  a 
competent  judge  of  economic  and  social  measures  ;  but 
it  is  more  important  that  he  should  possess  the 
faculty  of  ruling  men.  Dispassionate  historians  will 
admit,  that,  while  Lord  Beacoxsfield  has  always  been  the 
real  as  well  as  the  titular  leader  of  his  parly,  ho  has  on 
many  occasions  saved  them  from  serious  errors,  though  ho 
lias,  in  his  turn,  undoubtedly  committed  mistakes. 

It  would  not  bo  convenient  at  tho  present  moment  to 
stir  the  hot  ashes  of  reccut  controversy.  Political  passions 
have  not  subsided  to  the  calm  which  befits  a  funeral  cele- 
bration. Yet  it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  in  his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  Lord  Beacons- 
FIELD  was  for  once  thoroughly  in  earnest.  His  participation 
in  domestic  affairs  had  often  included  an  element  of 
ironical  contempt.  In  dealing  with  questions  of  peace  and 
war  he  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause  of  national 
honour  and  greatness.  An  unfriendly  satirist  once  said 
that  his  familiar  demon  had  deserted  him  as  soon  as  he 
became  serious  and  disinterestedly  patriotic.  It  was  un- 
likely that  he  should  retain  life  and  vigour  long  enough 
to  retrieve  the  reverses  which  ended  in  his  retirement 
from  office  The  regret  which  is  now  caused  by  his  loss 
is  suggested,  not  by  his  political  triumphs  or  defeats,  but 
by  his  genius  and  his  force  of  character.  There  is  no 
more  wholesome  and  natural  feeling  than  admiration  of 
great  ability.  Lord  Beacoxsfield's  political  connexions 
excluded  him  from  the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the 
great  mass  of  Englishmen  ;  and  yet  he  was  always 
regarded  with  good  will  and  indulgence.  Political 
zealots  receive  their  good  things  in  the  form  of  hearty 
sympathy  from  the  vulgar,  with  which  they  are  identified 
in  opinion  and  in  feeling.  A  large  and  humorous  intelli- 
gence receives  credit  for  capacity  to  recognize  its  own 
shortcomings.  It  was  always  probable  that  Lord 
Beacoxsfield  would  be  the  first  to  smile  at  any  incidental 
blunder  into  which  ho  might  be  betrayed.  His  writings 
would  alone  have  made  the  reputation  of  an  ordinary 
man.  As  literary  compositions,  they  were  better  than  his 
speeches,  and  they  were  still  more  fully  replete  with 
imagination  and  wit.  If  the  political  novels  arc  in  purpose 
too  didactic,  the  doctrines  which  they  inculcate  are  easily 
forgotten  in  the  play  of  character  and  fancy.  The  moral 
of  Tancred  and  tho  moral  of  Gulliver  s  Travels  may  be 
equally  neglected  by  the  judicious  reader.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  will  not  be  remembered  by  any  special  doctrine, 
though  he  promulgated  many  political  propositions.  His 
main  achievement  is  that  for  more  than  a  generation  he 
led  a  great  party  and  shared  largely  in  the  government  of 
the  nation. 


CANDAHAR. 

THE  city  and  district  of  Candahar  have  already  made 
good  their  claim  to  rank  among  the  places  known  as 
graves  of  reputations.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Hartington 
for  seeing  all  sides  of  a  question,  of  Sir  Charles  Djlke  for 
care  in  ascertaining  the  trustworthiness  of  statements  made 
to  influence  the  votes  of  the  Houso  of  Commons,  of  the 
officials  of  the  India  Office  generally  for  looking  after  im- 
portant documents  which  the  Government  has  promised 
to  produce,  all  lie  buried  somewhere  about  the  Douranee 
capital.  But  the  largest  contingent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Candahar  reputation-cemetery  has  undoubtedly  been 
furnished  by  the  military  profession.  From  the  time 
of  Sir  Donald  Stewart's  departure  to  the  time  of  Sir 
Frederick  Roberts's  arrival  the  history  of  the  military 
operations  at  Candahar  was  one  long  tissue  of  blunders 
and  misfortunes  relieved  only  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
66th  and  the  artillery  at  Maiwand.  That  unfortunate 
battle,  and  the  hardly  less  unfortunate  sortie  during  the 
siege,  probably  represent  a  point  of  professional  misman- 
agement lower  even  than  that  of  the  operations  round 
Laing's  Nek.  Although  the  Government  of  India  could 
not  be  entirely  acquitted  of  the  disaster  of  Maiwand,  it 
was  certainly  due  directly  to  the  ill  luck  or  the  miscon- 
duct of  persons  on  the  spot.  Ever  since  the  battle,  ac- 
cording to  an  unfortunate  habit  of  English  military 
arrangements,  a  kind  of  squabble  has  been  going  on  for 
the  apportionment  of  this  particular  blame.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Indian  Commander-in-Chief  com- 
plained bitterly,  and  justly,  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  official  accounts  of  the  battle.    It  was  apparently  felt 


that  something  must  be  done,  and  varions  inquiries  wero 
held,  arranged,  or  promised.  Nothing,  however,  came  of 
them  bnt  two  courts-martial,  which  tried  two  regimental 
officers,  Major  Currie  and  Colonel  Malcolmson,  for  mis- 
behaviour in  faco  of  the  enemy.  Had  these  officers  been 
found  guilty,  tho  result  would  have  been  sufficiently  un. 
satisfactory.  That  they  have  been  honourably  acquitted 
makes  the  matter  almost  more  unsatisfactory  still.  For, 
although  the  principle — unviolatcd  in  all  our  disasters  of 
the  last  year  or  two — that  the  conduct  and  courage  of 
subordinate  officers  can  bo  depended  upon  without  fear  or 
limit  has  been  once  more  established,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  inferences  as  to  tho  conduct,  if  not  the  courage, 
of  snperior  officers,  compensate  for  this  satisfaction. 

The  etiquette  which  in  such  cases  makes  the  command- 
ing officer  the  chief  witness  for  tho  prosecution,  if  not  the 
actual  prosecutor,  is  a  just  one,  no  doubt,  but  it  has  its- 
inconveniences.  For  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  acquittal 
to  bo  attained  without  damage  to  the  character  of  the 
person  who  holds  this  invidious  position.  The  trial  of 
Major  Cdrrie,  and  still  more  that  of  Colonel  Malcolmson, 
has  certainly  had  that  result.  General  Burrows  and  his 
Cavalry  Brigadier,  General  Nut  tall,  practically  undertook 
in  these  trials  to  prove  that  tho  misconduct  of  their 
officers  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  save  the  day.  Not 
only  did  they  fail  to  show  this,  but  their  cross-examination 
brought  out  all  sorts  of  things  of  a  very  unpleasant  cha- 
racter which  can  hardly  be  left  unsettled,  and  which  yet 
are  most  unsavoury  to  inquire  into.  We  need  not  attach 
much  importance  to  some  of  the  personal  imputations 
made.  That  one  account  represents  General  Burrows  as 
having  come  out  of  action  in  the  placid  enjoyment  of  a 
cheroot,  while  another  represents  him  as  having  been  in- 
sensible across  another  officer's  horse,  will  not  surprise  the 
student  of  military  history.  Mollwitz,  Waterloo,  Bala- 
clava, scores  and  hundreds  of  other  instances  occur  to  the 
memory,  and  make  the  most  laborious  inquirer  despair 
of  making  accounts  tally.  General  Nuttall's  personal 
bravery  is,  we  believe,  beyond  question,  and  his  conduct 
under  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  redeemed  more  or  less  fully 
any  deficiency  of  the  qualities  of  a  General  which  he 
may  have  shown  at  Maiwand.  But  his  own  unlucky 
admission,  made  long  ago,  that  the  cavalry  were  "  out 
"  of  hand,"  and  that  they  would  not  "  charge  home," 
seems  to  make  an  attempt  to  criminate  regimental  officers 
idle  on  the  face  of  it.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  force  under  General  Nuttall's  command,  though  ifc 
was  dignified  by  the  title  of  a  brigade,  was  not  composed  of 
many  different  regiments,  for  the  individual  leading  of  which 
the  Brigadier  was  bound  to  rely  on  colonels  and  majors. 
It  was,  indeed,  made  up  of  more  than  one  corps ;  but  it 
was  notnumerically  stronger  than  a  single  cavalry  regiment 
in  most  armies,  and  could  certainly  have  been  "  in  hand  "  to 
General  Nuttall  himself,  if  to  anybody*  The  incidental 
evidence  against  General  Burrows  was  much  nlore  damaging 
than  that  against  his  second-in-command.  The  statements 
made  were  not  themselves  the  subject  of  cross-examina- 
tion, and  should,  therefore,  be  accepted  with  reserve. 
But,  if  even  part  of  them  is  true,  the  General  showed 
both  at  the  mutiny  on  the  Helmund  and  at  Maiwand 
itself  a  want  of  head  which,  except  by  some  extraordinary 
favour  of  fortune,  made  disaster  tolerably  certain.  The 
events  themselves  gave  but  too  strong  suspicion  of  this, 
and  it  is  in  the  last  degree  unfortunate  that  the  pro- 
ceedings resorted  to  by  the  General  to  clear  his  own 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  others  should  have  resulted 
only  in  the  strengthening  of  that  suspicion. 

AVhile  this  unpleasant  affair  has  been  going  on  a  good 
deal  of  interest  has  been  felt  in  the  possible  compromise  as 
to  the  abandonment  of  the  Candahar  district.  According  to 
the  Calcutta  Correspondent  of  the  Times — a  strong  partisan, 
it  is  true,  but  also  an  exceedingly  well-informed  person — 
the  greatest  pressure  is  being  put.  on  the  home  Govern- 
ment to  moderate  the  ardour  of  their  scuttling.  For  the 
present,  we  are  told,  not  merely  are  Pishin  and  the  Thall- 
Chotiali  route  to  be  occupied,  but  an  advanced  post  is  to 
be  maintained  at  Chaman,  the  half-way  house  between 
Quetta  and  Candahar,  so  as  to  command  the  Khojak 
passes.  The  news  seems  almost  too  good  to  be  true,  but 
its  truth  is  not  wholly  impossible.  Even  Lord  Hartington's 
stolid  resolution  must  feel  how  exceedingly  awkward  it  is 
to  have  obtained  the  Candahar  division  by  something  more 
than  a  suggestio  fahi  (the  statement  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke) 
and  by  a  very  distinct,  if  unintentional,  suppressio  veri  (the 
withholding  of  the  opinions  of  Sir  Donald  Stewart.  Mr. 
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Whitley  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Gibbs).  The  general  tendency 
of  these  powerful  arguments  of  the  members  of  the  Indian 
Council  was  in  favour  rather  of  Pishin  than  of  Candahar, 
and  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  the  great  mass  of  quali- 
fied military  opinion  tends  the  same  way.  It  is  under- 
stood, also,  that  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  on  the 
actual  question,  Sir  Robekt  Sandeman,  who  is  now  in 
England,  has  made  personal  representations  to  the  India 
Office  on  the  importance  of  retaining  all  that  is  necessary 
to  make  Quetta  thoroughly  tenable.  It  need  hardly  be  said 
that  no  reasonable  person  will  be  disposed  to  taunt  the  Go- 
vernment with  inconsistency  if,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  they 
condescend  to  listen  to  reason.  In  politics,  even  more  than 
elsewhere,  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  and  a  late 
and  ungracious  concession  in  matters  of  real  national 
importance  ought  never  to  be  treated  scornfully  because 
it  is  ungracious  and  because  it  is  late.  It  is  not  at  all 
nnnatural  that  certain  members  of  the  Radical  party,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  at  foreign  policy  merely  as  a 
convenient  arena  for  party  strife,  should  fail  to  understand 
that  other  people  care  very  little  for  dialectic  victory  or 
for  triumph  in  a  division  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
vided the  interests  of  the  Empire  are  safeguarded.  These 
other  people,  though  they  may  be  somewhat  suspicious  of 
the  chance  of  resipiscence  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
would  be  unfeignedly  glad  of  it.  The  certainty,  or  all  but 
certainty,  of  a  Russian  annexation  on  the  north,  of  Persia, 
extending  almost  to  the  frontiers  of  Afghanistan,  the 
reported  troubles  in  Herat,  and  the  very  lukewarm  welcome 
which  has  been  accorded  to  the  Amber's  representatives 
in  Candahar  itself,  make  a  complete  withdrawal  from 
the  border  of  Afghanistan  not  so  much  imprudence  as 
madness.  It  is  unfortunately  a  madness  of  which  a  Go- 
vernment with  Mr.  Gladstone  at  its  head  is  fully  capable. 
But  some  consolation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
passion  for  scuttling  has  since  the  abandonment  of  Can- 
dahar  was  decided  upon  found  another  vent  for  itself. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Ministry  resolved  to  abandon 
Afghanistan,  they  had  not  realized  the  possibility  of  aban- 
doning the  Transvaal.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  in  the 
enjoyment  of  this  greater  luxury  they  should  consent  to 
forego  a  part  at  least  of  the  lesser,  especially  after  their 
victory  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  will  always  be 
possible  to  quote  that  triumph — without,  of  course,  any 
pedantic  references  to  the  methods  by  which  it  was  ob- 
tained— even  if  Pishin  and  the  approaches  to  Candahar 
are  not  finally  relinquished. 


TIIE  LAND  BILL. 

A MEETING  of  Ulster  representatives  of  Tenant- 
Right  Associations  has,  as  might  be  expected,  passed 
resolutions  in  approval  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill.  The 
supporters  of  the  Government  in  England  feci  or  profess 
satisfaction  at  the  testimony  which  is  thus  given  to  the 
soundness  of  the  measure.  As  the  meeting  avowedly  con- 
sidered oidy  the  interest  of  the  proposed  recipients  of 
legislative  bounty,  its  decision  only  proves  that  the  tenants 
will  gain  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  landowners.  A 
forcible  transfer  of  property  from  ono  class  to  another  is 
necessarily  welcome  to  the  recipients.  Jt  would  bo  more 
to  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  victims  of  expropriation 
are  in  any  degree  reconciled  to  their  loss.  The  only  suffi- 
cient excuso  which  can  bo  given  for  such  a  proposal  is 
that  it  is  the  alternative  of  greater  evils.  As  a  precedent 
it  is  purely  mischievous,  by  shaking  the  confidence  which 
has  hitherto  been  felt  in  all  rights  of  ownership.  The 
mischief  which  results  from  even  the  unintentional  rec  og- 
nition of  a  vicious  doctrine  has  been  abundantly  illus- 
trated by  the  consequences  of  tho  Act  of  1870.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone thon  repeatedly  asserted  both  that  tho  tenant  would 
acquire  no  right  of  ownership,  and  that  tho  whole 
measure  was  exclusively  justified  by  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Uo  now  admits  with  a  light  heart  that  tho 
occupier  became  under  tho  Act,  a  part-owner  ;  and 
English  and  Scotch  agitators,  following  in  his  foot- 
steps, threaten  tho  early  extension  of  tho  doctrine 
of  spoliation  to  all  tho  land  in  tho  United  Kingdom. 
Occupiers  whoso  possession  of  tho  land  arises  wholly 
from  deliberate  and  perhaps  recent,  contract,  argue  that 
they  aro  entitled  to  tho  permanent  enjoyment  which 
is  claimed  in  Ireland  as  a  consequence  of  customary 
tenure.     Irish  agrarian  theories  will  soon  combine  with 


Continental  Communism ;  and  meetings  of  artisans  will, 
like  the  Ulster  Tenant-Right  Associations,  condescend  to 
applaud  legislation  for  the  sacrifice  of  capital  to  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  labour.  In  1870  the  landlords  paid  a 
fine  of  many  millions  sterling  for  the  alleged  security  of 
the  remainder  of  their  property.  They  are  now  to  be 
mulcted  to  a  larger  amount  without  any  pretence  of  cor- 
responding benefit  to  themselves.  From  the  first  clause 
of  the  Bill  to  the  last  there  is  no  mention  of  anything  in 
the  nature  of  compensation.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  pecuniary  rights  which  the  landlords  retain  will 
be  exposed  to  additional  risk.  Mr.  C.  Russell  at  the 
Belfast  meeting  was  careful  to  remind  the  tenant-farmers 
that  they  owed  the  liberal  provisions  of  the  Bill 
to  the  violence  of  the  Land  League.  Mr.  Parnell  long 
since  anticipated  the  statement  by  assuring  his  followers 
that  the  Government  measure  would  be  liberal  in  pro- 
portion to  their  turbulent  activity  during  the  winter. 
Hereafter  landlords  without  duties,  and  with  the  solitary 
right  of  receiving  their  diminished  incomes,  will  be  ex- 
posed without  defence  to  the  attacks  of  demagogues.  It 
will  be  easy  to  excite  prejudice  against  absentee  annuitants 
who  contribute  nothing  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
Indeed  Mr,  W.  H.  Gladstone,  in  a  speech  at  Nantwich, 
taunted  holders  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court  with 
their  undoubted  purpose  of  regarding  their  purchases  as  in- 
vestments. The  abolition  of  landlordism,  as  it  is  called  by 
Mr.  Russell's  Land  League  friends,  can  only  be  effected  by 
degrees.  The  present  Bill,  when  it  comes  into  operation, 
will  have  established  the  principle  that  private  rights  may 
be  confiscated  for  supposed  public  benefit  without  any 
pretence  of  compensation.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
periods  of  distress  will  recur  at  intervals  ;  and  the  rent  will 
again  be  regarded  as  the  fund  most  readily  applicable  to 
the  purposes  of  relief. 

One  of  the  many  evil  consequences  of  anomalous  legis- 
lation is  that  a  sacrifice  to  popular  clamour  tends  to 
become  irrevocable.  Mr.  Gladstone's  bid  for  tranquillity 
in  Ireland  will  be  henceforth  regarded  as  the  minimum  of 
concession.  Not  only  the  agitators  of  the  Land  League, 
but  the  more  respectable  advocates  of  the  claims  of  tho 
tenants,  have  begun  to  suggest  improvements  in  the  Bill, 
of  course  with  exclusive  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
occupiers.  One  of  these  suggestions  is  that  the  judicial 
administration,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill,  shall 
not  be  entrusted  to  the  County  Court  judges,  who  are 
accused  of  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  relations 
affecting  the  land.  Tho  real  objection  to  the  tribunals  is 
that  they  might  probably  be  impartial,  and  that  they 
would  be  guided  by  tho  rules  of  law.  As  there  will  bo 
many  thousands  of  litigated  cases,  it  is  clearly  impossible 
that  tho  Central  Commission  should  act  as  a  Court  of 
First  Instance  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  its  intervention  be 
desirable,  if  only  one  of  the  three  Commissioners  is  to  bo  a 
lawyer.  If  the  County  Courts  are  set  aside,  tho  power  of 
arbit  ration  must  bo  vested  in  surveyors  and  in  land-agents 
of  an  inferior  class,  tho  higher  ranks  of  tho  profession 
being  generally  occupied  by  tho  representatives  of  tho 
landlords.  Jt  will  probably  not  bo  at  present  suggested  that 
tenant-farmers  should  bo  employed  to  adjudicate  between 
their  neighbours  and  tho  owners  of  tho  soil. 

The  Bill  in  its  present  form  supplies  ample  material  for 
the  acutciicss  of  legal  interpreters  ;  and  some  of  the  clauses 
aro  so  obscuro  as  to  countenance  tho  rumour  thai  Mr. 
(1 1. \ I),  ion  1:  was  himself  chief  draughtsman.  No  two  com- 
mentators seem  to  agree  as  I  o  the  meaning  of  tho  funda- 
mental provision  for  tho  assessment  of  a  fair  rent.  Tho 
Court  is  directed  "  to  have  regard  to  tho  tonaut's  iu- 
"  terest,  estimated  with  reference  either  to  tho  Ulster 
"  custom,  or  to  tho  scale  of  compcnsal  ion  for  disturbance." 
The  former  alternative  might  by  itself  bo  approximately 
intelligible.  Tho  Court  would  award  such  a  rent  as  would 
leave  unaltered  tho  value  of  the  tenant-right  which  existed 
before  tho  passing  of  the  Act.  There  might,  bo  Homo 
difficulty  in  tho  application  of  tho  rule,  but  fane  principle 
of  valuation  seems  not  unjust.  The  reference!  to  compen- 
sation for  disturbance  is  more  perplexing.  Tho  amount  o£ 
compeiii-ation  ought  in  theory  to  vary  in  proportion  lo  I  ho 
rent;  and  it  may  he;  roughly  estimated  at,  a  fourth,  or,  111 
tOW  instances,  at  a  third,  of  the  value  of  tho  fee  simple. 
If  tho  Court  u  to  deduct  a  third  or  fourth  of  tho  ininual 
value  before  fixing  tho  rent,  tho  epithet  "fair"  i.  ex- 
tremely  unsuitable;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  construo  tho  claMf 
in  accordance  with  common  sense  or  justice.  Mr,  Glaus  rOM 
can  scarcely  Intend, while  ho  establishes  tenant- rightlor  tho 
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first  timo  in  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  to  dcfino  its  value  as 
equivalent  to  tlio  amount  of  compensation  for  disturbance. 

Lord  Monteagle,  who  has  since  tho  beginning  of  the 
controversy  advocated  the  doctrines  which  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  Bill,  publishes  an  ingenious  explanation  of 
tho  doubtful  clause.  In  his  opinion,  "  the  question  for  the 
"  Court  would  be,  not  '  what  portion  of  tho  fee-simple 
"  '  belongs  to  tho  tenant  as  his  interest,'  but  '  can  the 
"  '  tonant  at  sneh  and  such  a  rent  sell  his  interest  for  as 
"  '  much  as  the  disturbance  scale  would  givo  him  ?  '  And 
"  the  answer,  if  the  rent  was  fair,  would  certainly  be, 
Yes,  and  more.'  "  Lord  Monteagle  adds  that  on  his 
Limerick  estate  there  is  no  tenant-right,  except  what  he 
has  voluntarily  created  by  giving  thirty-one  year  leases, 
with  right  of  sale.  Several  of  his  leases  were  sold  in  1879 
and  1880  for  sums  exceeding  the  amount  of  compensation 
for  disturbance  as  proposed  by  the  Bill.  "  The  disturb- 
"  ance  scale,"  ho  concludes,  "  seems  to  me  to  bo 
"  referred  to  as  a  rough  measure  of  what  I  have 
"  called  this  dormant  tenant-right,  in  the  absence 
"  of  Ulster  custom  or  the  like."  The  most  ad- 
missible argument  which  can  be  nrged  in  favour 
of  any  provision  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  renders 
compulsory  the  hitherto  voluntary  practice  of  a  pru- 
dent and  liberal  landlord.  Lord  Monteagle's  equation 
between  disturbance  and  actual,  though  unrecognized, 
tenant-right  seems  to  be  in  some  decree  casual  or  arbitrarv : 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  may  have  solved  Mr.  Gladstone's 
puzzle  correctly,  though  he  will  do  well  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  a  more  intelligible  version  of  the  clause.  Obscure 
language  used  by  a  legislator  who  calmly  admits  that  he 
gave  the  tenants  a  share  of  the  land  without  intending  it, 
is  at  the  same  time  characteristic  and  dangerous.  Honest 
and  intelligent  apologists  for  the  Bill  render  a  service  to 
the  public  interest  by  facilitating  an  acquiescence  which 
may  perhaps  be  indispensable.  It  may  be  an  unwelcome 
duty  to  pay  at  once  the  exorbitant  price  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Sibylline  books.  The  Irish  tenants  cannot  be  expected  to 
abate  any  part  of  the  demand  which  is  conceded  by  a 
Minister  with  an  overwhelming  majority  at  his  back. 
Submission  to  irresistible  force  would  be  rendered 
more  endurable  by  proof  that  the  wrong  suffered  by  the 
landlords  is  comparatively  moderate.  Only  political  purists 
contend  that  an  intrinsically  unjust  measure  ought  to  be 
rejected,  even  when  those  who  suffer  by  its  provisions  con- 
sider the  compromise  unavoidable.  The  Opposition  has 
hitherto  displayed  commendable  moderation  in  suspending 
its  judgment  on  the  Bill,  and  its  leaders  will  perhaps  be 
well  advised  in  not  dividing  on  the  second  reading.  Some 
of  the  clauses  in  the  Bill  are  not  intrinsically  unjust,  and 
the  least  objectionable  portion  of  the  whole  relates  to  the 
advance  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  land.  The 
apprehension  that  the  annual  payments  by  the  purchasers 
would  not  be  secure  is  probably  exaggerated.  English 
and  Scotch  popular  opinion,  which  is  adverse  to  the  land- 
lords as  an  aristocratic  minority,  would  perhaps  favour  the 
rigorous  exaction  of  debts  due  to  the  Treasury,  as  long  as 
taxation  is  not  wholly  and  finally  dissociated  from  repre- 
sentation and  from  political  power. 


THE  TUNIS  EXPEDITION. 

THE  preparations  for  the  French  invasion  of  Tunis  are 
now  so  far  complete  that,  at  the  date  of  the  most  recent 
advices,  the  foremost  columns  were  in  sight  of  the  camp 
fires  of  the  Kroumirs.  As  a  preliminary  to  further  opera- 
tions the  French  have  decided  to  occupy  the  little  island 
of  Tabarka,  situated  at  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  coast 
of  Tunis,  and  eight  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of 
Algeria.  A  French  vessel  of  war  was  sent  to  examine 
this  part  of  the  coast,  and  to  select  a  spot  for  landing 
troops,  if  a  landing  should  be  thought  advisable.  As  the 
vessel  passed  Tabarka  it  was  fired  on,  although  no  damage 
was  done.  Tabarka  is  held,  not  by  the  Kroumirs,  but  by 
soldiers  of  the  Bey  ;  and,  if  tho  soldiers  of  the  Bet  have 
fired  on  the  French,  and  the  French  are  going  to  occupy 
an  island  held  by  the  Bey's  soldiers,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
in  what  sense  the  Bey  and  France  are  not  at  war.  But 
the  Bey  has  adopted  the  politic  course  of  denyiug  alto- 
gether that  a  shot  was  fired  from  Tabarka,  and,  if  his 
garrison  retires  before  the  French  arrive,  peace  may  still 
be  held  officially  to  continue.  The  Bey's  small  force,  sent 
from  Tunis  under  his  brother,  is  marching  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Kroumir  territory,  and  the  Bey  announces 


himself  as  very  much  pleased  with  the  cordial  reception 
which  tlio  inhabitants  of  tho  districts  through  which  his 
force  is  passing  givo  to  his  soldiers.  This  cordiality  is 
evidently  due  to  tho  belief  of  tho  inhabitants  that  the 
soldiers  of  the  Bey  are  going  to  help  the  Kroumirs,  and 
fight  tho  French.  But  the  Buy  gives  official  assurances  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended,  and  that  his  soldiers  are 
not  going  either  to  help  the  Kroumirs  or  to  attack  them. 
They  arc  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  dignified  neutrality, 
and  to  watch  tho  French  and  the  Kroumirs  fighting  out 
their  difference.  Tho  French  expeditionary  force  is  pat 
down  at  20,000  men,  and  is  under  tho  command  of 
General  Fougemol,  tho  most  advanced  column  being  com- 
manded by  General  Vincendon.  How  many  Kroumirs 
there  arc  to  fight  the  French  is  probably  unknown  to  the 
French  commanders,  and  is  certainly  unknown  to  out- 
siders. They  seem  to  grow  in  numbers,  as  tho  French 
want  to  have  an  enemy  respectable  enough  to  justify  the 
magnitude  of  an  expedition  which  nominally  is  only  going 
to  chastise  a  clan  of  mountain  robbers  ;  and  tho  amount  of 
Kroumir  fighting  men  has  now  been  run  up  to  15,000. 
Even,  however,  if  this  is  an  exaggeration  devised  for  special 
purposes,  the  prudence  of  the  French  in  operating  with  a 
large  force  if  they  are  to  operate  at  all  is  obvious.  The 
French  Government,  although  it  may  be  quite  sincere  in 
saying  that  it  has  no  wish  to  attack  the  Bey  or  occupy 
his  capital,  has  many  excellent  reasons  for  wishing,  if 
possible,  to  avoid  anything  like  a  check.  As  a  rule,  France, 
like  other  great  Powers  dealing  with  barbarians  on  their 
own  soil,  like  Russia  and  like  England,  is  accustomed  to 
receive  temporary  checks,  and  not  much  to  mind  them. 
The  great  Power  successfully  uses  after  a  certain  delay  more 
of  its  strength,  and  the  check  is  retrieved.  The  history 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria  has  been  a  history  of 
small  disasters  repaired  at  the  cost  of  much  money 
and  many  lives  by  great  successes.  Franco  has  hitherto- 
thought  little  of  temporary  checks  at  the  hands  of  African 
Arabs.  It  now  has  a  new  and  sudden  apprehension  of  the 
possible  consequences  of  a  check.  It  has  reasons,  partly 
military  and  partly  political,  for  desiring  that  the  work  it 
has  to  do  should  be  done  quickly  and  effectually,  and  that 
this  feeling  should  prevail  throws  much  light  on  the 
character  and  bearings  of  the  expedition,  when  viewed 
as  an  expedition  merely  meant  to  put  down  the  Kroumirs. 
If  it  was  intended  to  do  great  things  ultimately,  to  ad- 
vance on  Tunis  and  bring  the  Bey  to  submission,  the  force 
employed  would  certainly  not  be  large,  nor  the  desire  of 
the  French  for  rapid  success  at  all  singular.  But  the 
Frenchmen  who  assert  most  positively  that  nothing  more 
than  the  punishment  of  a  robber-tribe  is  contemplated 
are  as  eager  to  finish  with  the  Kroumirs  as  if  a  great 
thing  was  meditated,  and  they  naturally  have  some  special 
reasons  for  an  eagerness  which  seems  at  first  sight  out  of 
harmony  with  the  very  limited  purpose  which  is  said  to 
be  alone  in  view. 

The  military  reasons  for  desiring  a  speedy  and  complete 
success  refer  partly  to  Algeria  and  partly  to  Tunis.  There 
is  always  a  danger  that  if  the  Algerian  Arabs  saw  a  chance 
of  rising  they  would  rise,  and  although  they  would  be 
put  down  in  the  long  run,  it  might  cost  France  a  serious 
effort  to  put  them  down.  The  French  Government  is 
perpetually  alive  to  the  insecurity  of  its  tenure  of  Algeria. 
There  are  so  many  Arabs  and  so  few  Frenchmen.  There 
is  so  mnch  military  expenditure  to  hold  a  country  by 
which  few  individual  Frenchmen  profit.  How  acutely  this, 
is  felt  is  shown  by  a  proposal  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  under  its  consideration.  It  contemplates  the  ex- 
penditure of  no  less  than  two  millions  sterling  to  coax 
new  French  settlers  to  go  to  Algeria.  Individual  French- 
men may  be  proud  of  their  country  having  what  they  think 
a  magnificent  possession,  but  personally  they  prefer  not 
going  there.  As  they  will  not  go  to  Algeria  as  a  matter 
of  pleasure  or  business,  they  are  to  be  paid  to  go  there. 
This  State  is  to  buy  colonists  who  are  to  be  engaged  in 
the  useful,  but  arduous,  task  of  overawing  their  wild 
neighbours.  Hitherto  schemes  of  this  sort  have  not  proved 
very  successful ;  for,  although  Frenchmen  have  been  found 
to  take  money  to  go  to  Algeria,  they  cannot  be  got  to  stay 
there  when  they  have  gone.  In  the  next  place,  although 
the  Bey  may  be  too  frightened  to  oppose  the  French 
openly,  his  subjects  may  be  in  a  different  humour. 
They  do  not  like  foreigners  coming  into  their  country, 
and  they  hate  with  a  special  and  burning  hatred  those 
foreigners  when  they  are  Christians.  A  rising  of  the 
Tunisian  population  is  more  than  possible  if  the  Krou- 
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mirs  are  not  easily  beaten.  The  Bey  has  not  only 
ormally  protested  to  foreign  Powers  against  the  French 
nvasion,  but  has  alleged  that  he  cannot  answer  for  the 
safety  of  foreign  residents  in  his  dominions,  and  especially 
in  his  capital,  if  the  patriotic  and  religious  indignation  of 
ais  subjects  is  once  awakened.  To  this  the  French 
Government  has  given  the  simple  answer  that,  if  any 
foreigners  are  injured,  it  will  hold  the  Bey  himself  and  his 
Prime  Minister  personally  responsible.  This  has  had,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  the  desired  effect.  The  Bey  now 
thinks  that  he  can  protect  foreign  residents,  and  the 
foreign  residents  seem  to  think  they  may  go  on  in  comfort 
and  security  if  the  Bey  is  to  be  deposed,  unless  he  manages 
to  make  them  safe.  But,  although  the  Bey  may  be 
3trong  enough  to  maintain  order  in  his  capital,  he  is 
certainly  not  strong  enough,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
restrain  those  of  his  more  distant  subjects  who  may  wish 
to  join  the  ranks  of  the  combatants  against  a  foreign  in- 
vasion. The  Tunisian  Arabs  would,  of  course,  be  subdued 
in  the  long  run  by  France,  but  France  would  have  a  new, 
a  vexatious,  and  even  an  odious  bnsiness  to  get  through. 
To  punish  the  Kroumirs,  and  more  or  less  to  frighten  the 
Bey,  is  within  the  present  French  programme.  To  con- 
quer the  Tunisian  Arabs  is  not.  The  obvious  way  of  pre- 
venting this  new  difficulty  arising  is  to  give  it  no  time  to 
arise.  If  the  Kroumirs  are  decisively  beaten  before  the 
adjacent  population  forms  any  serious  purpose  of  resist- 
ance, it  will  not  resist.  But  a  lingering  war — if  a  contest 
between  France  and  the  Kroumirs  can  be  called  a  war — 
would  open  the  way  to  projects  of  general  resistance 
which  might  gradually  assume  a  serious  shape. 

The  political  reasons  for  desiring  immediate  success  are 
still  more  urgent.  This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a 
French  army  has  seen  real  warfare  since  the  army  was  re- 
modelled after  the  German  war.  For  ten  years  France 
has  been  spending  largely  and  working  continuously  to 
get  an  army  unlike  the  army  which  was  crushed  at 
Gravelotte  and  Sedan — an  army  much  larger,  better 
organized,  better  equipped,  and  better  led.  France  and 
Europe  are  now  to  see  what  this  new  army  is  worth,  and 
what  are  the  practical  fruits  of  so  much  trouble  and 
money.  The  present  French  army  is,  too,  in  an  espe- 
cial sense  the  army  of  the  Republicans,  and  both 
Republicans  and  their  enemies  are  keenly  watching 
what  this  new  army  can  do.  A  check  to  the  army 
would  be  a  check  to  the  Republic.  And  the  military 
anthorities  have  frankly  accepted  the  challenge  to 
show  on  fair  terms  what  the  average  of  the  French  army 
is  like.  They  have  not  sent  a  picked  body  of  men,  or 
men  only  who  have  been  long  with  the  colours.  They 
have  sent  troops  from  all  parts  of  France,  and  have 
among  them  sent  men  or  boys  who  have  only  been  months 
with  their  regiments.  Local  observers  pronounce  that  the 
expeditionary  force,  as  seen  on  the  spot,  is  a  force  of  great 
promise.  The  men  aro  strong,  healthy,  intelligent,  and 
longing  to  fight ;  the  officers  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  the  men,  and  aro  anxiously  attentive  to  their 
wants.  Some  young  recruits  have  shown  a  want  of 
marching  power,  and  have  dropped  behind  nndcr  the 
trial  of  an  African  sun.  But,  in  one  way,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  presence  of  such  men  in  tho  force 
only  makes  it  a  more  faithful  representative  of  the 
army  at  large.  There  must  bo  young  irnmatnro  re- 
cruits in  every  army  that  is  based  on  tho  supposition 
that  every  fighting  man  in  tho  country  is  to  fight.  And 
just  as,  in  order  that  tho  general  character  of  tho  army 
may  bo  reflected  in  tho  expeditionary  force,  it  is  fair  that 
there  should  be  a  certain  proportion  of  young  recruits,  so 
is  it  fair,  for  tho  same  purpose,  that  tho  expeditionary 
forco  should  bo  large,  for  tho  largeness  of  tho  army  is  its 
present  chief  characteristic.  As  tho  forco  is  typical 
of  the  army,  both  in  its  composition  and  its  size, 
any  appcaranco  of  inefficiency  in  tho  field  would  bo 
more  than  usually  mortifying  to  tho  Government 
which  has  created,  and  is  responsible  for,  tho  army. 
Then,  again,  in  the  field  of  homo  politics,  tho  Govern- 
ment has  strong  motives  for  Wishing  to  get  its  Tunis 
business  over  ns  early  as  possible.  Tho  whole  schomo  of 
tho  invasion  is  fiercely  attacked,  as  everything  tho 
Government  does  is  attacked,  by  its  habitual  opponents. 
Tho  Bonapartists  gay  that  it  is  a  clumsy  imitation  of  tho 
expeditions  of  the  Empire  which  tho  Republicans  havo  so 
fiercely  denounced.  Tho  Extreme  Left  say  that  it  is  not 
only  a  wicked  waste  of  tho  money  of  tho  taxpayers,  but  is 
at  bottom  a  mauoeuvro  of  stock-jobbers.  What  they  mean 


when  they  say  this  is  that  last  summer  a  group  of  French 
financiers  bought  Tunisian  bonds  when  they  were  very 
low,  and  have  run  them  up  since  on  the  credit  of  a  French 
intervention,  and  the  facile  calumny  of  French  criticism 
finds  in  these  financiers  the  wirepullers  of  the  Government. 
The  Ministry  can  afford  to  despise  idle  tales  of*  this  sort, 
but  it  cannot  avoid  seeing  that  the  best  way  to  scatter 
criticism  and  rumour  to  the  winds  would  be  to  get  through 
its  work  rapidly,  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  criticism  and 
rumour  referred  to  a  thing  that  was  past.  If  it  is  possible, 
it  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  convenient  to  the 
Ministry  that  a  telling  stroke  should  have  been  delivered 
before  the  Chamber  meets  again  in  three  weeks'  time ;  and 
it  would  be  not  only  inconvenient,  but  even  dangerous,  to 
it  if  the  session  closed  and  the  preparations  for  the  new 
general  election  had  to  be  made  while  a  state  of  things 
half  peace,  half  war,  very  costly,  and  not  very  creditable, 
was  dragging  on  in  -Tunis. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THERE  is  no  use  in  an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
criticism  on  the  conduct  and  termination  of  the  petty 
war  with  the  Boers.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  respective 
partisans  of  national  self-assertion  and  national  self- 
abnegation  should  in  the  course  of  further  contro- 
versy approach  to  an  agreement.  Politicians,  like  all 
others  engaged  in  practical  occupations,  mast  accept 
accomplished  facts  whether  they  like  them  or  not.  The 
feelings  which  have  been  aroused  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  will  find  expression  soon  after  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament;  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  announcement 
that  he  will  not  take  an  apologetic  tone  portends  some 
bitterness  of  discussion ;  but  a  vote  of  censure  on  a 
Government  with  a  majority  of  150  is  a  hopeless  experi- 
ment. The  Opposition  will  have  to  console  themselves  for 
defeat  by  the  knowledge  that  a  large  number  of  Ministerial 
supporters  secretly  share  their  own  feeling  of  anger  and 
humiliation.  It  is  possible  that  the  Government  may  by 
that  time  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  country  with  authentic 
information  as  to  the  present  condition  and  future  pros- 
pects of  the  Transvaal  or  of  its  loyal  inhabitants.  The 
English  Government  cannot  honourably  repudiate  its  en- 
gagements to  settlers  and  traders  who  invested  their 
capital  in  tho  province  after  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's 
declaration  that  the  territory  was  permanently  annexed  to 
the  Empire. 

When  the  peaco  was  hastily  patched  np,  the  Ministry 
apparently  forgot  that  there  were  other  parties  concerned  in 
the  settlement  of  difficulties  besides  the  Government  and 
the  insurgents.  Nearly  all  tho  local  trade  is  in  tho  hands 
of  Englishmen,  who  consequently  form  the  principal  popu- 
lation of  tho  towns  and  villages.  Thero  aro  also  pro- 
prietors and  tenant  farmers,  some  of  them  of  Dutch 
nationality,  who  have  an  undoubted  claim  cither  to  pro- 
tection or  to  compensation.  It  is  said  that  in  somo 
instances  the  loyal  residents  have  been  expellod  from  thoir 
farms  either  during  tho  short  war  or  after  tho  conclusion 
of  peaco.  There  ought  to  bo  no  question  of  compensation 
in  money,  because  thero  is  no  pretext  for  ejecting  peace- 
able purchasers  or  lessees.  Tho  disiurbanco  of  storekeepers 
and  jobbers  would  be  still  more  wanton,  especially  as  tho 
Dutch  farmers  aro  not  inclined  to  settle  in  tho  towns  or  to 
engage  in  commercial  pursuits.  It  is  possible  that  somo 
accounts  of  tho  violonco  and  injustico  of  tho  victorious 
Boers  may  be  exaggerated,  or  that  their  misconduct  may 
bo  partial  and  exceptional.  Nothing  which  tho  English 
Government  can  do  will  tend  so  directly  to  an  equitablo 
arrangement  as  an  exhibition  of  irresistible  forco  within 
reach  of  tho  Transvaal.  It  is  truo  that  tho  timidity  which 
has  been  already  displayed  may  probably  tend  to  reassure  tho 
violent  party.  I  I'Sir  hvi.n  M  Wood's  ad  vice  had  boon  followed, 
tho  Government  by  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks  might 
havo  dictated  a  reasonable  settlement,  instead  of  depend- 
ing on  uncertain  negotiation.  It  is  comparatively  satis- 
factory to  remember  that  tho  greater  part,  of  tho  reinforce- 
ments whieh  wero  sent  from  lOngland  aro  still  m  South 
Africa.  In  cuso  of  need  Sir  Kvi.i.vn  Wood  could  disposo 
of  a  forco  of  10,000  men,  whoso  services  will  not  bo  re- 
quired if  the  Hours  am  impressed  with  a  belief  that  tho 
Knglish  Government  is  in  earnest.  That  with  mich  it 
force  an  Knglish  general  should  have  pl<<  |g  'I  himself  not 
to  occupy  a  position  within  tho  QOIM'l  dominions  is  not 
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tlio  less  humiliating  because  it  is  to  bo  defended  by  apolo- 
gies which  arc  not  to  bo  apologetic. 

Tho  irritation  with  which  the  news  of  the  pcaco  was  re- 
ceived by  tho  English  population  of  tho  Capo  Colony  indi- 
cates, among  other  things,  the  absence  of  serious  alarm  at 
the  threats  of  tho  insurgents  and  their  allies.  Tho  decla- 
ration of  some  of  the  Boer  leaders  that  they  were  about 
to  establish  tho  independence  of  all  tho  South  Al'rican 
provinces  seems  to  have  produced  no  effect  on  the  loyal 
colonists.  They  are  much  more  disturbed  by  the  recogni- 
tion even  in  a  remote  territory  of  the  supremacy  of  the  rival 
race.  For  the  present  there  is  happily  no  appearance  of  a 
serious  feud  between  tho  English  and  the  Dutch  inhabi- 
tants of  the  colony.  A  possible  change  of  Ministry  at  the 
Cape  bears  no  resemblance  to  an  impending  revolution. 
The  threatened  attack  on  Mr.  Spkigg,  who  has  now  en- 
jo}  cd  an  unusually  long  tenure  of  otlice,  may  perhaps  have 
some  connexion  with  tho  untoward  events  in  tho  Trans- 
vaal ;  but  it  is  more  naturally  explained  by  tho  tedious 
progress  of  the  Basuto  war.  The  Colonial  Government 
is  wholly  responsible  for  the  rupture,  which  would  not 
have  been  precipitated  if  Mr.  Spkkig  and  his  colleagues 
had  anticipated  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  natives  to 
disarmament.  The  Dutch  colonists  have  never  heartily 
supported  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  the  burden 
of  the  actual  contest  has  fallen  on  the  English  volunteers. 
The  next  election  will  probably  turn  on  the  question  of 
the  Basuto  war,  while  it  will  at  the  same  time  be  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  provinces. 
The  Imperial  Government  and  its  representative  can  well 
afford  to  be  neutral.  The  war  with  the  Basutos  has  been 
to  a  certain  extent  undertaken  and  prosecuted  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  colonial  independence.  The  Cape 
Ministry  from  the  first  announced  the  not  discreditable 
resolution  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  their  own  un- 
assisted efforts.  The  aid  of  Imperial  troops  was  of  course 
not  gratuitously  tendered  ;  but,  if  it  had  been  offered,  it 
would  probably  have  been  rejected.  From  time  to  time 
Lord  KiMBtRLEY  formally  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
intervening  on  due  occasion  for  the  protection  of  the 
natives,  but  his  claim  was  never  acknowledged  by  the 
Colonial  Government,  and  it  is  evidently  destined  to  be 
inoperative.  When  the  Basutos  are  finally  subdued,  the 
victors  will,  without  risk  of  interference,  dispose  of  the 
spoils.  If  it  was  intended  that  the  Imperial  Government 
should  permanently  protect  tho  natives,  the  colonists 
ought  not  to  have  been  invested  with  the  privileges  of 
responsible  government.  It  has  never  been  found  possible 
to  combine  the  exercise  of  any  kind  of  Imperial  control 
with  the  modern  form  of  colonial  independence. 

The  abandonment  of  the  right  and  duty  of  protecting 
the  natives  from  the  possible  oppression  of  their  white 
neighbours  may  perhaps  not  be  eventually  injurious  to 
their  interests.  The  Colonial  Government  has  been  justly 
proud  of  its  success  in  dealing  with  the  tribes  on  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontier.  Friendly  natives  living  in 
the  colony  are  not  even  excluded  from  equal  political 
rights,  though  it  is  necessary  to  take  care  that  they  shall 
not  acquire  even  local  predominance.  The  franchise  has 
been  fixed  at  such  a  level  as  to  admit  a  few  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  intelligent  natives ;  while  the  remainder, 
though  they  are  provisionally  excludcJi  are  not  exposed  to 
any  formal  disqualification.  The  disarmament  of  the 
Basutos  was  only  impolitic,  and  therefore  unjustifiable, 
because  their  feelings  and  personal  pride  had  not  been  duly 
appreciated.  As  Mr.  Sprigg  said,  they  had  no  use  for 
arms  except  to  rebel,  inasmuch  as  they  had  no  foreign 
enemies  to  fear,  and  there  was  no  large  game  in  the 
country  to  shoot.  The  formidable  resistance  which  the 
colonial  troops  have  encountered  has,  in  a  certain  sense, 
justified  the  fear  of  rebellion ;  but,  if  the  Basutos  had 
been  for  the  time  let  alone,  some  of  them  might  have  been 
enlisted  in  the  colonial  service,  and  the  remainder  would 
gradually  have  become  exclusively  devoted  to  pacific 
occupations.  The  demand  for  a  surrender  of  their 
arms  was  considered  both  as  a  threat  and  as  a  humili- 
ation. Many  of  the  Basutos  believed  that  their  allegi- 
ance was  only  due  to  the  Queen,  and  that  the  Colonial 
Government  was  guilty  of  usurpation.  Small  pains  had 
been  taken  to  explain  the  transfer  of  sovereign  rights  from 
the  mother  country  to  the;  colony.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  more  serious  complications  may  result  from  the  sur- 
render of  dominion  in  the  Transvaal.  The  boast  of  Mr. 
Jodbekx,  that  no  slaves  were  manumitted  during  the 
period  of  English  occupation,  is  compatible  with  the  un- 


doubted existence  of  compulsory  servitude  in  the  province. 
If  the  capture  of  native  children  continues  to  be  custo- 
mary, tho  Boors  will  from  time  to  time  bo  involved  in 
border  wars  with  neighbouring  tribes,  of  which  some  are 
akin  to  tho  bulk  of  the  population  of  Natal.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Zulus,  the  Swazis,  and  other  Eastern 
tribes  will  accustom  themselves  to  regard  the  English  as 
their  natural  protectors  and  allies;  but  it  is  premature  to 
speculate  on  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  the 
future.  The  defenco  of  tho  English  and  loyal  Dutch  inha- 
bitants of  the  Transvaal  is  a  more  urgent  duty  than  the 
protection  of  the  natives.  The  transient  annexation,  now 
that  it  has  censed,  leave.5?  the  coloured  population  in  the 
samo  state  in  which  it  found  them.  European  residents 
have  in  some  instances  settled  in  the  province  on  the  faith 
of  official  assurances  ;  and  they  have  of  late  incurred  the 
resentment  of  their  present  rulers  by  their  acceptance  of 
English  sovereignty.  The  assertion  of  their  rights  will 
scarcely  involve  blood-guiltiness,  unless,  indeed,  it  should 
become  inconvenient  or  dangerous,  like  the  Transvaal 
war,  when  tho  English  troops  had  been  three  times 
defeated. 


THE  BRIGHTON  REVIEW. 

QOME  useful  notes  on  the  Easter  Monday  Review  at 
k3  Brighton  were  contributed  by  a  military  Corre- 
spondent to  the  Times  of  Wednesday.  The  general 
result,  both  of  this  and  other  criticisms,  is  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  Volunteers.  They  have  immensely  im- 
proved since  tho  days  when  these  Brighton  Keviews  were 
chiefly  valuable  as  showing  that  they  had  still  everything 
to  learn  except  readiness  to  be  taught.  Great  complaints, 
for  example,  used  to  be  made  of  the  unmilitary  demeanour 
of  the  men  who  spent  the  previous  Sunday  at  Brighton. 
They  commonly  wore  their  uniforms,  because  they  had 
nothing  else  to  wear,  but  they  did  not  in  the  least  behave 
themselves  like  soldiers.  This  time  they  are  described  as 
saluting  promptly  and  accurately  every  officer  whom  they 
meet,  and  this  single  circumstance  says  a  good  deal  for 
the  change  that  has  come  over  them.  The  difficulty  used 
to  be  to  get  the  Volunteers  to  regard  themselves  as 
soldiers,  except  when  they  were  actually  on  parade.  They 
did  not  undei^stand  that  a  soldier  has  other  duties  than 
marching  and  firing,  and  that,  as  a  Volunteer's  opportuni- 
ties of  practising  these  other  duties  are  few,  it  becomes  him 
all  the  more  to  make  the  most  of  such  as  present  themselves. 
A  man  who  has  learnt  to  salute  an  officer  as  a  matter  of 
course  has  made  considerable  progress  in  this  direction. 

Military  efficiency  is  so  largely  a  question  of  money  that 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  Military  Correspondent  put 
an  increase  in  the  Capitation  Grant  either  in  money  or  in 
kind  among  the  first  of  his  recommendations.  Volunteers, 
as  he  very  justly  says,  cannot  be  considered  fit  for  service 
unless  they  are  provided  with  a  great-coat,  a  water-bottle, 
and  a  havresack  ;  but  on  Monday  he  noticed  that  many  of 
the  men  arrived  at  Brighton  with  one  or  more  of  these 
items  in  their  outfit  wanting.  There  are  two  very  obvious 
reasons  why  these  deficiencies  should  at  once  be  put  right. 
However  improbable  an  invasion  may  be,  it  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  improbable  where  the  Volunteers  are  con- 
cerned. As  they  exist  in  order  to  be  useful  in  case  of 
invasion,  nothing  that  would  really  be  needed  to  make 
them  useful  ought  to  be  left  uncared  for.  It  would  be  an 
annoying  addition  to  the  confusion  which  would  certainly 
attend  a  calling  out  of  the  Volunteers  if  a  large  number  of 
great-coats,  havresacks,  and  water-bottles  had  to  be  pro- 
vided at  a  moment's  notice.  The  other  reason  is  that 
these  articles  are  a  sensible  addition  to  the  weight  which 
a  soldier  on  the  march  has  to  carry,  and  it  is  not  desirable 
that  a  Volunteer  should  begin  his  first  real  campaign  under 
a  heavier  load  than  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
on  a  field  day.  An  increase  in  the  Capitation  Grant 
seems  to  be  demanded,  even  if  the  equipment  of  the 
Volunteer  is  to  remain  as  complete  as  it  is.  The  other 
sources  from  which  the  funds  of  a  Volunteer  corps  used 
to  be  fed  are  gradually  drying  up.  Payment  of  an  entrance 
fee  is  scarcely  ever  demanded.  Local  contributions  have 
been  generally  discontinued.  Officers  are  not  able,  or  do 
not  care,  to  pay  as  large  subscriptions  as  formerly.  No  one 
has  any  right  to  complain  of  these  shortcomings.  So 
long  as  the  utility  of  the  Volunteers  was  an  open 
question,  it  was  natural  that  the  Government  should  be 
unwilling  to  spend  money  on  what  might  turn  out  to  bo 
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an  unsuccessful  experiment.  It  was  for  those  who  be- 
lieved in  the  movement  to  show  their  faith  by  their  works,  i 
Now  the  utility  of  the  Volunteers  has  been  established, 
and  the  nation  knows  not  only  that  for  every  shilling  laid 
out  in  making  the  Volunteers  more  efficient  it  gets  a  solid 
return  in  the  shape  of  additional  security,  but  that  this 
expenditure  brings  in  a  larger  proportionate  return  than 
almost  any  other  which  the'  military  authorities  can 
suggest.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  army  estimates  in  order  to  provide  a 
larger  Capitation  Grant  for  the  Volunteers  would  meet  with 
any  appreciable  opposition.  "  A  Military  Correspondent" 
makes  a  sensible  remark  with  regard  to  the  commanders  of 
Volunteer  regiments.  Prima,  facie,  he  admits,  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  Volunteers  should  be  ex-officers  of  the  regular 
army.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  ex-officers  are 
usually  men  who  have  left  the  army  for  some  years,  and, 
what  is  worse,  have  left  it  because  they  cared  but  little  for 
it.  Consequently,  they  represent  at  best  the  military  pro- 
ficiency of  a  past  time,  and  they  seldom  care  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  many  changes  that  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  drill  of  the  regular  army. 

The  principal  disadvantage  of  Brighton  as  the  site  of  a 
review — the  immense  crowd  that  the  spectacle  attracts — 
was  very  evident  on  Monday.  The  Volunteers  could  not 
always  manoeuvre  freely,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of 
their  attendants,  and  the  difficulty  of  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  necessarily  great  from  the 
clouds  of  dust  raised  by  a  strong  east  wind,  was  increased 
by  the  dense  smoke  of  the  burning  furze,  which  had 
been  set  alight  out  of  sheer  mischief  by  the  Brighton 
roughs.  The  number  of  spectators  makes  it  additionally 
difficult  to  secure  the  necessary  ground.  The  mischief 
done  by  those  who  come  to  see  the  Volunteers  is  far 
greater  than  that  done  by  the  Volunteers  themselves. 
On  Monday,  for  example,  there  are  said  to  have  been  eight 
or  ten  times  as  many  lookers-on  as  there  were  Volunteers, 
and  they  were  practically  under  no  control  whatever.  The 
town  of  Brighton  undertakes  to  pay  for  all  damage  done  ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  damage  which  is  very  annoy- 
ing to  a  farmer,  and  yet  cannot  very  well  be  expressed  in 
nnimpeachable  tigures.  As  it  was,  most  of  the  regiments 
which  came  from  London  on  the  day  of  the  review  brought 
their  food  with  them,  and  it  is  extremely  desirable  tliat 
the  habit  of  trusting  for  supplies  to  taverns  and  refresh- 
ment-rooms should  receive  all  possible  discouragement. 
The  regiments  which  march  to  the  ground  would  not 
mind  having  to  go  under  canvas  for  a  night  or  two  ; 
indeed,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  would  make  the  review 
additionally  profitable.  Practice,  no  doubt,  has  made  the 
Brighton  Railway  Company  exceedingly  perfect  in  making 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  the  Volunteers  ;  but 
it  would  be  well  that  other  Companies  should  have  a 
chance  of  showing  that  they  can  do  equally  well. 

The  appearance  and  drill  of  the  men  seem  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  very  satisfactory.  The  troops  "  were 
"  thoroughly  in  hand,  and  were  easily  manoeuvred." 
They  were  qniet,  silent,  and  fairly  deliberate  in  their  lire. 
In  the  march  past  many  of  the  corps  went  by  in  admirable 
order,  and  but  few  in  a  manner  to  call  for  positive  blame. 
On  the  return  to  Brighton  several  battalions  marched  as 
briskly  as  though  they  had  only  been  out  for  an  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  some  carelessness  in  skir- 
mishing, and  in  two  places  tho  Military  Correspondent  saw 
outposts  stationed  in  places  where  "  a  whole  division  might 
"  have  been  collected  out  of  sight  200  yards  in  front." 
Posnibly  it  was  tho  consciousness  that  they  were  placed 
where  tho\  could  bo  of  no  use  that  induced  two  of  the 
men  to  mioko  "  while  lying  down  watching  the  enemy." 
"A  Military  Correspondent "  notes  that,  if  the  corps  ho 
saw  at  Brighton  arc  a  fair  naniplo  of  the  whole  force,  at 
least  5  per  cent,  must  bo  deducted  from  the  effect  i  vu 
■ttWtgxh  of  tho  Volunteers  on  tho  score  of  tho  men  being 
too  young  tor  their  work.  This  fact  ought  of  course  to  be 
bome  in  mind  whenever  numbers  are  of  importance  to  a 
escalation;  but  thcro  would  bo  good  reason  for  content- 
Blent  it  no  worso  a  thing  could  bo  said  of  tho  regular 
army. 


THE  FBJBJCH  OPPOSITION. 

TDK  Republican  party  in  Franco  is  moro  fortnnato  in 
its  enemies  than  in  its  friends.     Tho  approaching 
genual  election  will  find  tho  moderate  clement  within  the 


party  more  powerless  than  ever.  Its  one  chance  of  exist- 
ence seems  to  be  that  M.  Gambetta,  when  he  comes  to  tho 
bend  of  affairs,  may  have  both  the  willingness  and  the 
ability  to  cut  himself  adrift  from  the  Extreme  Left.  As 
yet  there  is  no  distinct  evidence  that  this  is  his  inten- 
tion ;  but  there  are  several  considerations  which  point  to 
it  as  one  which  he  is  likely  to  entertain.  The  hostility 
of  the  Extreme  Left  is  now  so  pronounced,  and  their  pre- 
ference for  M.  Clemexceau  so  uumistakable,  that  M.  Gam- 
13 etta  can  apparently  have  nothing  to  gain  by  any  longer 
attempting  to  remain  their  servant.  His  desire  to  have 
the  Scrutin  de  liste  substituted  for  the  Scrutin  cfarron- 
dissement  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  most  probable  of  the  conflicting  opinions 
which  M.  Baedoux's  Bill  has  called  forth,  the  Scrutin  de 
liste  will  tend  to  discourage  extreme  views  in  Parlia- 
mentary candidates.  M.  Gambetta's  speeches,  again,  have 
of  late  been  marked  by  a  rhetorical  ambiguity  which  may 
be  meant  to  conceal  an  approaching  change  of  front ; 
and  such  a  change  must,  almost  of  necessity,  be  in  the 
direction  of  moderation.  In  any  offers  that  he  might  make  to 
the  Extreme  Left  he  would  certainly  be  outbidden  by 
men  who  were  not  hampered  by  any  actual  or  prospective 
acquaintance  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Still, 
when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  this  contingency, 
a  possible  revolution  in  one  man's  policy  is  but  a  poor 
foundation  for  a  party  to  be  built  on.  Poor  as  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  moderate  Republicans  seem  unable  to  command 
a  better.  The  truth  is  that  the  natural  development  of 
the  Left  is  cheeked  by  the  overpowering  personality  of 
M.  Gambetta.  It  is  of  no  use  for  any  less  conspicuous 
politician  to  offer  himself  as  a  leader  to  the  moderate 
section  of  the  Republicans  so  long  as  it  is  certain  that  M. 
Gambetta  must  in  the  end  take  the  Government  into  his 
own  keeping,  and  uncertain  how  he  will  handle  it  when 
he  has  done  so.  The  only  Minister  who  has  shown  any 
disposition  to  hold  his  own  against  M.  Gambetta  speedily 
found  it  impossible  to  do  so  in  office,  and  has  apparently 
not  thought  it  worth  while  to  renew  the  experiment  since 
his  resignation.  Times,  or,  at  all  events,  men,  have 
changed  since  M.  Triers  declared  that  France  was  Left 
Centre.  If  this  can  still  be  said  with  any  truth,  the  Re- 
publican party  must  represent  her  with  singular  inac- 
curacy. A  moderate  Republican  in  France  is  as  badly  off 
as  a  moderate  drinker  at  a  meeting  of  total  abstainers, 
lie  is  equally  hated  by  extremes  of  all  kinds. 

If  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  could  but  lay  aside  their 
internal  quarrels,  they  might  perhaps  profit  by  the  collapse 
of  moderate  views  in  the  majority.  A  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition can  ask  for  nothing  better  than  a  consistent  pre- 
ference for  extreme  views  in  the  party  in  power.  It  gives 
them  constant  opportunities  of  gaining  over  all  who  regard 
these  views  with  uneasiness  or  dislike,  and  saves  them  tho 
trouble  of  framing  a  programme.  When  a  Government 
is  suspected  of  meditating  some  attack  upon  religion  or 
property,  an  Opposition  has  only  to  give  notice  that  it 
will  do  its  best  to  defend  them.  Unfortunately  for  tho 
French  Right,  tho  Government  of  tho  Republic  lias  not  as 
yet  shown  any  inclination  to  make  property  loss  secure. 
That  satisfaction,  at  any  rate,  it  has  steadily  refused  to 
give  its  foes.  They  have  consequently  had  to  make  tho 
most  of  tho  religious  question,  ana  in  its  present  phaso  tho 
religious  question  docs  not  readily  lend  itself  to  tho  pur- 
poses of  an  Opposition.  Still,  if  they  could  but  agroo 
among  themselves  how  to  treat  it,  Something  might  bo 
made  even  of  such  unpromising  material  as  the  dispersion 
of  tho  religious  orders.  Tho  unknown  has  always  an 
element  of  terror  in  it,  and  tho  religions  policy  of  tho 
prcsont  Governmont  might  conceivably  be  made  alarming 
by  n  .1  on  of  tho  obscurity  in  which  it  is  involved.  Tlioy 
may  moan  to  do  nothing  more  than  they  have  donoalroady  ; 
lnil,  as  they  can  only  stop  short  at  tho  sacrifico  of 
consistency,  it  is  open  to  the  Opposition  to  maintain 
that  they  must  bo  judged  by  their  theory  rather  than 
by  their  practice,  nnd  that,  from  this  point  of  viow, 
further  at  tucks  upon  tho  Church  may  confident  ly  be  looked 
for.  But,  from  ono  canso  or  another,  the  Opposition  aro 
unable  !'>  turn  this  opportunity  to  much  aceount.  They 

nro  divided  into  nt  least  four  Hectioni,  each           of  which 

distrusts  or  denounces  all  tho  rest.  Not  only  can  I'onu- 
purfists  and  Royiili.sts  no  longer  combine!  against,  tho 
Itadiouls,  but  Bonupartists  and  loyalists  are  themselves 
divided  upon  mailers  111  which  some  amount  of  agree- 
ment is  indispensable  to  any  common  action  The  Ifunu- 
pnrtists  aro  at  issue  as  to  the  place  which  tho  dynastic  idea 
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is  to  hold  in  fhcir  calculations.  The  Royalists  arc  divided 
upon  the  oxtont  to  which  the  interests  of  tho  Monarchy 
may  bo  subordinated  to  theso  op  religion.  The  followers 
of  Prince  Napoleon,  who  rray  fairly  regard  themselves  as 
the  legitimate  Bonapartists,  aro  ready  to  forego  for  the 
present  all  reference  to  the  Empire  They  have  ceased  to 
bo  Imperialists,  and  claim  to  be  considered  good  Re- 
publicans. Tho  only  thing  they  stipulate  for  is  that  an 
alteration  should  bo  made  in  tho  mode  of  electing  the 
President.  The  old-fashioned  Bonapartists  labour  under 
the  serious  disadvantage  of  being  at  issue  with  tho  natural 
heir  to  tho  Empire,  and  at  issue  with  him  mainly  upon  reli- 
gious grounds.  Prince  Napoleon  and  M.  de  Cassagnac 
have  very  different  ideas  as  to  the  tone  which  a  Govern- 
ment should  adopt  in  dealing  with  the  Church.  They  can 
agree  in  condemning  the  action  of  the  Government  in 
particular  cases ;  but,  inasmuch  as  the  one  assails  the 
morality  and  the  other  tho  prudence  of  what  has  been 
done,  their  agreement  is  not  worth  much. 

The  divisions  in  the  Royalist  camp  are  of  a  different 
kind.  Tho  Bonapartists  could  live  in  decent  harmony 
but  for  Prince  Napoleon's  reputation  as  a  Freethinker. 
The  Royalists  aro  of  one  mind  as  regards  religion,  but 
they  differ  as  to  the  relation  which  ought  to  exist  between 
relic  ion  and  politics.  Since  the  final  triumph  of  the  Re- 
public, the  Legitimists  have  treated  the  cause  of  the 
Church  as  indissolubly  associated  with  the  cause  of  the 
monarchy.  It  is  impossible  to  fear  God  unless  you 
also  honour  the  King.  The  defeats  which  have  hitherto 
befallen  tho  Conservatives  have  been  due,  as  they  not 
obscurely  hint,  to  the  unholy  alliance  with  tho  Bona- 
partists into  which  the  Royalists  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn.  The  break  up  of  the  MacMahonist  coalition 
has  put  an  end  to  this  danger,  and  the  friends  of 
religion  have  now  to  take  care  that  under  no  pretence 
shall  any  similar  alliance  be  concluded.  The  moderate 
Royalists,  on  the  contrary,  build  their  hopes  on  the  re- 
construction of  the  old  Conservative  coalition  on  a  sounder 
basis.  A  restoration,  they  say,  is  past  praying  for.  So 
long  as  Frenchmen  remain  in  their  present  minds — and  no 
signs  of  any  proximate  change  are  visible — the  Republic  is 
the  only  possible  Government  for  France,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  taking 
any  useful  part  in  public  affairs.  As  Catholics  they  ate 
bound  to  subordinate  their  political  preferences  to  their 
religious  convictions.  They  would  rather  see  religion 
respected,  and  the  Church  tree  under  a  Monarchy  than 
under  a  Republic ;  but  this  is  not  the  form  in  which  the 
question  now  presents  itself.  They  cannot  bring  about  a 
restoration ;  but  if  good  Catholics  would  agree  to  lay 
aside  politics,  and  give  all  their  energy  to  the  defence 
of  religion  against  its  Radical  assailants,  there  would 
be  a  fair  chance  of  gaining  the  day.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  discuss  the  probabilities  of  such  an  ending 
to  the  quarrel  between  the  Republic  and  the  Church, 
because  this  preliminary  condition  is  altogether  want- 
ing. Good  Catholics  are  not  agreed,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  agreed,  upon  the  propriety  of  laying  politics  aside. 
M.  de  Falloox  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paius,  and  even 
the  Pope  himself,  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  Church 
is  above  parties,  and  that  she  ought,  if  a  Republican 
Government  consents  to  respect  her  rights,  to  be  as 
loyal  to  an  elected  President  as  to  an  anointed  King. 
This  is  not  a  platform  on  which  a  Legitimist  can  possibly 
consent  to  stand.  His  business  at  this  moment  is  rather 
to  proclaim  to  his  countrymen  that,  no  matter  how 
exalted  may  be  the  position  of  those  who  preach  it,  an 
alliance  between  men  of  all  parties  who  wish  to  see 
religion  respected  is  an  impracticable  dream.  The  altar 
!S  higher  than  the  throne ;  but  it  must,  not  the  less, 
be  built  upon  the  throne.  In  other  countries  the  two 
ideas  may  be  dissoluble ;  but  in  Franco  Providence, 
manifesting  itself  in  history,  has  decreed  that  they  shall 
be  for  ever  united.  So  long  as  doctrines  of  this  kind 
continue  to  be  preached  by  one  section  of  the  friends 
of  religion,  the  other  sections  can  hardly  hope  to  escape 
the  unpopularity  which  attends  them.  The  Legitimists 
cannot  serve  the  Church  in  their  own  persons,  but  they 
can  at  least  ensure  that  Catholics  of  more  moderate 
views  shall  not  be  able  to  serve  her  any  better. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS. 

TT  is  so  natural,  and  even  desirable,  that  a  man  should 
JL  magnify  his  olliee  that  wo  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  the  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers  for 
magnifying  theirs.  Its  members  have  this  week  been 
holding  their  annual  Conference;  and  even  a  glance  at 
tho  report  of  tho  proceedings  will  do  much  to  enlarge  the 
reader's  view  of  the  grandeur  of  an  elementary  teacher's 
work.  There  is  a  great  deal,  no  doubt,  to  be  said  against 
the  existing  Educational  Code  ;  but  we  were  not  prepared 
for  tho  sweeping  accusations  which  were  directed  against 
it  at  the  Conference.  Indeed,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
faults  which  we  detect  in  it  would  bo  regarded  by  the 
Union  as  the  salt  which  alone  preserves  it  from  utter 
decay.  In  a  paper  on  its  defects,  which  was  read  on 
'Tuesday,  no  reference  was  made  to  tho  exaggerated  im- 
portance which  tho  Code  attaches  to  extra  subjects,  or  to 
the  want  of  some  better  provision  for  ensuring  that  ele- 
mentary subjects  shall  bo  really  learned  in  elementary 
schools.  Indeed,  the  commonplace  arts  of  reading  and 
writing  do  not  seem  to  have  been  referred  to  during  the 
proceedings.  The  first  demand  which  the  author  of  the 
paper  suggests  that  the  Union  should  make  is  one  for  tho 
abolition  of  what  has  long  been  supposed  to  bo  the 
main  security  that  dull  children  will  be  taught  these  arts 
at  all.  Even  an  elementary  teacher,  magnificent  as  is  the 
place  he  holds  in  the  universe,  is  still  human,  and,  being 
human,  ho  will  always  be  tempted  to  take  more  interest  in 
clever  children  than  in  dull  ones.  He  is  helped  in  some 
degree  to  resist  this  temptation  by  the  provision  which 
makes  tho  Parliamentary  giant  depend  on  the  examination 
of  the  individual  scholar.  Without  this  there  would  be  no 
guarantee  that  the  education  of  dull  children  would  bo  pro- 
perly looked  after.  They  might  form  the  majority  of  every 
elementary  school,  but  the  teacher  might  safely  neglect 
them,  because  in  the  examination  the  Inspector  would 
naturally  be  brought  in  contact  with  the  children  who 
could  and  would  answer  his  questions,  rather  than  with 
the  stolid  mass  of  silence  in  tho  back  rows.  An  examina- 
tion of  a  class  or  of  a  school  is  necessarily  an  examination 
of  the  sharpest  children  in  that  class  or  school.  How- 
ever determined  an  Inspector  might  be  to  go  behind 
the  show  children,  he  could  not  help  addressing  his 
questions^  to  the  children  who  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  answer  them ;  and,  by  judicous  arrangements, 
these  children  might  be  distributed  over  the  room 
so  as  to  insure  that  the  Inspector  should  never  draw 
an  absolute  blank  in  any  part  of  it.  The  examination  of 
the  individual  scholar  is  a  sufficiently  tedious  process  for 
all  concerned,  but  it  does  do  something  t)  ensure  that  the 
still  more  tedious  process  of  teaching  the  individual  scholar 
has  not  been  omitted. 

Another  claim  put  forward  by  elementary  teachers  is 
that  they  should  have  less  clerical  work  in  the  shape  of 
returns  to  the  Education  Department.  It  is  a  very  natural 
demand  on  their  part,  for,  of  all  known  employments,  fill- 
ing up  forms  is  perhaps  the  dullest ;  but,  like  many  other 
dull  things,  even  filling  up  forms  has  its  uses.  Every  year 
a  larger  amount  of  public  money  is  spent  upon  elementary 
education,  and  these  forms  are  one  of  the  principal  means 
which  the  Government  has  for  ascertaining  that  the 
money  laid  out  has  brought  in  some  return.  If  they  can 
be  sure  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  children  on  the 
school  register  have  attended. so  many  times  in  the  year, 
and  that,  of  those  who  have  attended  so  many  times  in  the 
year,  a  certain  proportion  have  passed  the  Inspector's 
examination,  they  know  that  the  outlay  has  gone  to  the 
instruction  of  the  children  generally,  and  not  to  that  of  a 
select  minority.  What  is  the  good  of  making  school 
attendance  compulsory  if  the  Government  are  to  have  no 
way  of  finding  out  whether  the  law  is  obeyed  or  disregarded? 
Tho  returns  made  by  the  teachers  do  supply  such  a  way, 
and,  troublesome  as  it  may  be  to  make  them  out,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  forego  the 
duty.  A  third  grievance  is  the  exclusion  of  elementary 
teachers  from  the  office  of  School  Inspector.  This  is 
described  as  "  a  fatuity  at  which  foreigners  stand  aghast," 
on  the  score  that  it  keeps  the  work  of  inspection  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  most  capable  of  doing  it.  We  are 
not  inclined  to  defend  indiscriminately  the  competence  of 
Hei;  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools.  They  have  become 
by  degrees  a  very  large  body,  and  there  are  naturally  very 
many  degrees  of  merit  among  them.  Nor  do  we  deny  that 
there  are  shortcomings  in  elementary  teaching  and  in 
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elementary  teachers  which  would  be  more  readily  detected 
by  men  who  have  actual  experience  of  a  teacher's  work 
than  bv  men  wbo  have  always  looked  at  it  from  the  out- 
side.   But  against  these   reasons   for  the    selection  of 
elementary  teachers  as  Inspectors  there  is  to  be  set  the 
important  fact  that  an  Inspector  drawn  from  the  ranks  of 
elementary  teachers   would,   as    a    rule,   protect  the 
public   only   against   the   idle   or   inefficient  members 
of    his    former    calling.     What    is    quite    as  much 
wanted,  however,  is  protection  against  the  too  ardent 
!and    ambitious   teachers — the    teacher    who    is  con- 
tinually forgetting,  and  helping  school  managers  to  forget, 
that  elementary  and  secondary  education  are  distinct  pro- 
cesses, and  that  the  subjects  which  have  their  proper 
I  place  in  a  secondary  school  ought  for  that  very  reason  to 
be  excluded  from  an  elementary  school.    The  present  race 
of  Inspectors  do  give  us  some  protection  against  teachers 
of  this  type ;  and  though  it  is  possible  that  some  conces- 
sion might  usefully  be  made  to  the  natural  desire  of 
elementary  teachers  to  be  inspected  by  their  peers,  we 
should  be  sorry  to  see  it  done  until  the  distinction  just  re- 
[ferred  to  has  been  authoritatively  recognized. 

Mr.  Justice  Bowem  has  this  week  drawn  attention,  in  a 
speech  at  a  middle-class  school  meeting,  to  the  urgent  need 
that  exists  for  making  national  education  more  complete 
and  comprehensive.  One  of  the  very  first  results  of  any 
efficient  scheme  directed  to  this  object  would  be  to  re- 
move from  elementary  schools  a  large  percentage  of  their 
I  present  teachers,  and  from  the  elementary  curriculum  a  large 
percentage  of  the  subjects  now  comprised  in  it.  The  higher 
educatiou  is  amply  provided  for  in  this  country  ;  primary 
[education  is,  as  regards  the  kind  of  instruction  given, 
[more  than  sufficiently  provided  for.  But  middle-class 
[education  does  not  exist  except  in  a  fragmentary  and 
chaotic  state,  which  hardly  deserves  the  name.  There  are 
good  middle-class  schools,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  ;  but 
it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  chance  where  they  are  found.  An 
old  grammar  school  lingers  on  in  one  town  ;  an  endowed 
school  has  been  unearthed  by  the  Endowed  School  Com- 
missioners in  another ;  a  teacher  of  unusual  zeal  and 
ability  has  created  a  good  private  school  in  a  third.  But 
sporadic  instances  of  this  kind  do  not  make  a  system  of 
education  ;  and  wc  see  little  chance  of  anything  better 
being  6et  up  until  the  simple  truth  that  elementary  schools 
are  designed  for  the  teaching  of  the  elements  is  more 
generally  taken  in. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  ON  "THE  OXFORD  SCHOOL." 

IT  might  seem  rathe r  curious  that  a  review  of  the  first  volumo 
of  the  Life  of  Bishop  H'ilberforce  should  appear  some  time 
after  the  second,  which  is  divided  from  it  by  an  interval  of  moro 
than  a  twelvemonth,  has  »eeu  before  t  he  world,  lint  in  fact  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  the  new  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
on  "  the  Oxford  .School  "  does  not  concern  himself  much  with  the 
work  ho  professes  to  be  criticizing,  and  still  less  is  there-  any  need 
for  us  to  return  hero  to  tho  examination  of  a  volume  which  was 
thoroughly  dealt  with  in  our  columns  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
in  a  spirit  very  different  from  tho  present  reviewer's.  Tho  bio- 
graphy, or,  as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  "  the  High  Church  hagiology  '  of 
the  Bishop  is  simply  made  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  quHsi-historical 
— we  mean  an  unhistorical— sketch  of  what  the  reviewer  is  pleased 
to  designate  throughout  the  Oxford  School  of  1834.  Tho  arrange- 
ment of  dates  is  indeed  altogether  somewhat  enigmatical,  though 
it*  startling  peculiarities  may  bo  partly  credited  to  tho  printer. 
When  we  aro  informed,  for  instance,  that  in  1851  a  fierce  attack 
appeared  in  tho  Quarterly  Review  from  Bishop  Wilberforce's  pen 
on  the  volumo  of  Euays  and  Review*,  which  was  not  published 
till  ten  years  later,  or  that  "the  movement  which  began 
at  Oxford  in  tho  year  1844  camo  to  a  sudden  termination 
in  tho  year  1845,"  it  is  charitablo  to  acquit  tho  writer 
of  any  graver  fault  than  an  extraordinary  negligence  in  tho 
CWetion  of  the  prew.  Hut  no  such  excuse  can  lie  pleaded  for 
his  reiterated  assertion  that  what  has  been  popularly  known  for 
tho  fat  half-century  as  "  the  movement  of  1833"  began  in  OX 
about  1834.  And  what  makes  this  blunder  tho  stranger  is  that 
he  actually  refers — for  a  purpose  of  bis  own  to  bo  noted  presently — 
to  Mi.  Keblo's  famous  A^si/.o  Sermon  on  "  National  Apostasy," 
preached  at  Oxford  on  June  14,  1833,  which  Cardinal  Newman 
tells  us  in  the.  Apologia  he  has  always  kept  as  the  birthday  of  the 
movement.  Thesn  however  aie  poini  1  of  minor  importanee.  Tin 
Wftding  aim  of  the  article  is  to  show  by  an  historical  retrospect 
that  l)r.  Newman  wmh  quite  mistaken  in  raying  the  Liberals  drove 
him  from  Ox foid,  and  that  in  fact  "  tho  Liberals" — by  whom  nr.) 

hero  meant  the  Uroad  Churchmen,  and  notably  u  this  Journal"  ■ 

elways  consistently  supported  tho  Tractarians,  us  they  are  of  course 
on  tin  ir  own  pi,,  a  principles  bound  to  do,  against  tho  narrow 
and  fanatical   intolerance  of  their   Evangelical  or  red-tapist 


opponents.  The  general  drift  and  even  the  details  of  the  argu- 
ment are  in  very  close  accord  with  a  similar  contention  urged 
more  briefly  by  -Dean  Stanley  some  months  ago  in  Maxmillan's 
Magazine.  Both  papers  are  marked  by  the  same  sophistical 
ingenuity  of  reasoning  and  picturesque  audacity  of  paradox ;  only 
the  Edinburgh  writer,  who  is  a  good  deal  more  elaborate  in  his 
method  of  presenting  the  case,  has  also  committed  the  fatal  in- 
discretion of  a  more  vulnerable  precision  in  his  statements  of 
fact. 

We  may  premise  that  the  writer  betrays  from  his  very  first 
paragraph  a  temper  of  mind  which  essentially  disqualifies  him 
for  fairly  appreciating  the  merits,  we  do  not  say  of  the  Tractarian 
but  of  any  "  religious  movement,"  as  such.   A  religious  movement 
must  from  its  nature  be  based  on  some  kind  of  enthusiasm  about 
religion,  and  that  is  just  the  element  in  the  matter  with  which 
he  has  less  than  no  sympathy.    It  is  only  natural  perhaps  that 
an  Edinburgh  reviewer  of  the  conventional  type  should  deprecate 
any  "  depreciation  of  the  religious  [or  irreligious]  character  of  the 
eighteenth  century,"  and  should  even  think  it  "  an  advance  and 
not  a  retrogression  "  from  the  preceding  age,  though  it  is  a  little 
odd  that  he  should  suppose  the  recent  publications  of  Mr.  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Lecky  have  given  us  "  almost  for  the  first  time "  any 
means  of  forming  a  judgment  about  it.   It  may  be  equally  natural 
for  him  to  think  that  a  work  which  has  made  so  deep  an  impres- 
sion on  all  religious  minds  from  that  day  to  our  own  as  Law's  Serious 
Call  was  "  amazingly  over-estimated  by  [its  author's]  contempora- 
ries."   But  even  an  Edinburgh  reviewer  might  have  been  credited 
with  sufficient  moral  and  religious  discrimination  to  save  him 
from  classing  together  men  so  utterly  dissimilar  in  every  respect 
as  "  Hoadly,  Berkeley,  and  Butler,"  as  common  types  of  episcopal 
virtue  and  Christian  graces  in  their  day.    But  the  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek.    Bishop  Hoadly,  though  he  occupied,  during 
nearly  half  a  century,  one  rich  See  after  another,  can  hardly  he  said 
to    have  left  his   mark   on   any   of  them,   but   he   did  in- 
directly leave  his  mark  on  the  Church  of  England  in  a 
way    which    has    secured    him    the    warmest    gratitude  of 
the  reviewer,  for  his  publication  of  a  Socinian  volume  and 
its  censure  by  Convocation  led  to  the  suppression  of  that  body, 
whose  "  revival  from  its  state  of  long  repose  "  in  our  own  day, 
chiefly  through  Bishop  Wilberforce's  efforts,  is  here  spoken  of  as 
a  sign  of  national  degradation.     It  is  characteristic  of  the 
same  habit  of  mind  that  the  reviewer  should  include  in  his  sweep- 
ing indictment  not  only  a  restored  Convocation,  diocesan  Synods, 
Church  Congresses,  and  clerical  conferences — in  which  he  can  see 
nothing  but  a  "  rage  for  public  meetings  and  large  assemblies  " — ■ 
but  even  "  missions  and  revivals,"  which  in  some  shape  or  other 
form  part  of  the  religious  machinery  of  almost  every  Christian 
community,  Catholic  or  Protestant.    However,  it  seems  these  un- 
happy missions  "  are  conducted  on  strictly  ecclesiastical  principles," 
ana  we  cannot  therefore  wonder  at  the  inevitable  result,  that  "  a 
parish  which  before  had  seemed  to  be  as  the  garden  of  Eden  is 
turned  into  a  howling  wilderness."    This  general  estimate  of  the 
religious  side  of  things  may  help  to  explain  the  notion,  which 
would  else  be  simply  unintelligible  to  any  tolerably  competent 
judge,  that  "  the  apostolical  succession,  the  revival  of  obsolete 
rubrics,  together  with  one  or  tioo  Patristic  tendencies,  were  the 
staple  of"  Tractarian  teaching.    But  it  is  hard  to  understand  how 
even  the  most  unappreciative  outsider  can  imagine  that  the  move- 
ment had  "  an  entirely  political  origin  "  and  character,  and  can 
refer  in  proof  of  it  to  the  famous  "  Catholicus "  Letters  of  Mr. 
Newman  in  the  Times,  which  deal  exclusively  with  the  supreme 
importance  of  tho  religious  element  in  education. 

There  are  other  curious  idiosyncrasies  of  tho  writer's  on  which 
one  might  be  tempted  to  linger.  But,  after  all,  it  is  his  own  affair 
if  he  likes  tO  think  that  i)r.  Newman's  principal  works  "  leave  no 
trace  on  the  mind,"  that  there  is  not  "in  the  whole  range  of 
historical  or  theological  thought  a  single  subject,  on  which  he  has 
left  his  permanent  mark"  and  that  his  Oxford  Sermons — which  have 
pretty  well  revolutionized  the  whole  preaching  of  the  Church  of 
England — aro  but  "  tho  reverberation  in  a  moro  subtle,  though  not 
a  moro  commanding  form,"  while  "  lacking  tho  vigour  and  origi- 
nality of  "  Dr.  Arnold's  School  Sermons  at  llugby — excellent  in 
their  way  no  doubt,  but  in  a  different  and  much  humbler  way, 
and  scarcely  equal  to  the  Harrow  Sermons  of  his  distinguished 
pupil,  J)r.  Vuughan.  On  such  points  however  tlm  roviewor  must 
bo  Welcome  to  his  opinion.  It  is  a  graver  matter  when  he 
elaborately  insinuates,  under  a  thin  disguise  of  officious  apology, 
a  charge  of  insincerity  against  Or.  Newman,  and  supports  it 
by  direct  misstatement.  1'etavius  "  has  "  not  "  told  uh,"  in  tho 
p.i  •  riled  111  the  (I'riimiiutr  if  .-tssint,  "  that  the  doctrino 
of  eternal  punishment  Inn  never  been  delined  in  tho  Catholic 
Church,"  but  merely  that  a  particular  theory  about  tho  condition 
of  the  lost  {damnalnr urn  homnium),  held  by  many  Catholic 
fathers  and  di\ inrs,  has  never  been  condemned.  Neither  is  it 
tho  least  true  that,  in  expounding  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
l)r,  .Newman  "  re-<l  <  hi  1  fnu  mint  i-m  on  the  Verne  which  is  known  by 
every  scholar  not  lo  bo  genuine,''  if  by  "  resting  his  foundation  on 
the  vei-e  '  in  meant  —  what  alone  could  give  any  relevancy  to  tho 
reviewer's  eemment  -citing  its  authority.  Ho  merely  takes  tho 
words,  without  marking  thnn  as  a  quotation  from  Scripture  at 
all,  as  containing  one  of  "  the  separate  propositions  of  which  the 
dogma  consists,"  and  so  of  rourso  they  do.  Hut  it.  is  in  recount  ing, 
or  rather  rewriting,  the  history  of  tho  Oxford  Movement 
that  tho  reviewer's  paradoxical  passion  for  inaccuracy — 
to  put  it  mildly  —  heroines  most  prominent.  Wo  will 
not    stay    to    inquire   whether    ho    is    right    in  summarily 
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rejecting-  the  general  belief  that  Dr.  Hampden's  Hampton  Lectures 
were  largely  indebted  to  the  aid  of  Blanco  White,  but  "  a  com- 
parison of  Blanco  White's  writings  with  the  few  other  works  of 
Dr.  Hampden "  has  to  many  competent  judges  seemed  to  prove, 
not  1  hat  the  theory  is  "  totally  groundless,"  but  that  it  is  pretty 
certainly  correct.  Whether  these  long  forgotten  13amptons  which 
scarcely  any  one  Las  seen  or  thought  of  since  the  accidental 
notoriety  once  more  bestowed  on  them  by  the  author's  appoint- 
ment to  a  bishopric  in  1847,  are  "acknowledged  by  most  in- 
telligent students  to  afford  the  best  solution  of  many  of  the 
perplexities  of-  Christian  theology  :'  is  a  question  on  which  the 
reviewer  must  be  left  to  form  his  own  judgment.  It  turns  of 
course  on  whether  the  not  inconsiderable  number  of  "  students  " 
who  happen  entirely  to  disagree  with  him  are  all  of  them  un- 
intelligent. He  must  bo  aware  that  Dr.  Hampden  did  not  "avenge 
himself  by  (merely)  compelling  candidates  for  theological  degrees 
to  debate  on  topics  to  them  studiously  offensive"  but  by  compelling 
them  to  defend  theses  which  they  believed  to  be  false  as  a  condi- 
tion of  taking  degrees  indispensable  for  retaining  their  fellowships. 

But  the  reviewer's  grand  point  is  that,  when  the  onslaught  was 
made  on  Tract  XC,  .and  "a  cry  of  anguish  went  up  from  Dr. 
Newman's  adherents,"  thereupon  "  the  Liberal  party  of  the  Church 
of  England,  which  from  the  days  of  Lord  Falkland  had  never 
been  extinct,"  &c.  &c,  at  once  came  to  their  rescue.  And  this  is 
a  question  not  of  opinion  but  of  fact.  Dr.  Newman  insists  in  the 
Apologia,  and  when  his  statement  was  challenged  repeated  in 
fuller  detail,  that  "  the  Liberals  drove  him  from  Oxford."  The 
reviewer  declares,  like  Dean  Stanley  in  Macmillan,  that  he  is 
entirely  mistaken,  and  that  they  did  their  best  to  keep  him  there. 
AVhat  are  the  facts?  The  fons  et  oritjo  of  the  whole  attack 
was  a  formal  protest  against  the  Tract  handed  in  to  the 
Oxford  authorities  by  four  tutors,  of  whom  one  was  Mr.  Tait 
of  Balliol — the  present  Archbishop — who  is  metamorphosed  by  the 
reviewer  into  its  "  generous  "  defender,  and  another  was  Mr. 
Wilson  of  St.  John's,  afterwards  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
"  neological  "  of  the  Septcm  contra  Christum,  as  a  witty  Don  nick- 
named the  writers  in  Essays  and  Reviews.  Both  these  were  lead- 
ing men  among  the  young  Liberals  or  Broad  Churchmen  of  the 
day  at  Oxford,  not  "  two  or  three  elderly  Liberals."  Their  two 
associates,  the  late  Mr.  Churton  of  Brasenose  and  the  present 
Warden  of  Wadham,  were  pronounced  Evangelicals.  Of  this 
famous  protest  of  the  Four  Tutors,  which,  we  repeat,  originated 
the  attack  on  "  the  illustrious  author  of  the  whole  Tract  move- 
ment"— who  was  not  by  the  by  thought  very  illustrious  by  his 
Liberal  critics  then — the  reviewer  characteristically  makes  no  men- 
tion at  all.  Dr.  Newman  has  put  on  record  that  on  that  occasion  not 
a  single  Liberal  took  his  side,  that  "  excepting  the  Liberal  no  other 
party,  as  a  party,  acted  against"  him,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  proceedings  then  taken  he  finally  left  the  University.  But  the 
reviewer  passes  currente  calamo  from  1841  to  1845,  when  Mr. 
Ward's  Ideal  had  provoked  a  renewal  of  the  conflict,  and  declares 
that  even  those  Liberals  who  had  hesitated  before  rallied  then  to  the 
defence  of  the  persecuted  Tractarians,  and  "  especially  this  Journal," 
i.e.  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  is  true  that  in  1 845,  when  Dr.  Newman 
had  long  retired  from  the  contest,  and  when  it  was  feared  that  too 
stringent  a  policy  might'drive  a  large  number  of  his  followers  to 
Home,  some  of  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  him 
in  1 84 1  adopted  a  course  more  consistent  with  their  professed 
principles  of  toleration,  and  opposed  the  imposition  of  a  new 
religious  test,  not  however  so  mueh  from  any  generosity  to  the  Trac- 
tarians— who  certainly  did  not  owe  them  "  the  smallest  gratitude  " 
—as  from  a  well-grounded  apprehension  that  it  might  be  turned 
with  fatal  effect  against  themselves.  They  came  forward,  as  Dr. 
Newman  himself  says,  "  to  shield  from  the  zeal  of  the  Hebdomadal 
Board,"  not  one,  but  professedly  all  parties  throughout  the  country 
who  had  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles,  and  especially  of  course  their 
own.  But  their  efforts,  such  as  they  were,  would  have  proved 
unavailing,  but  for  the  courageous  interposition  of  the  two  proctors 
— Mr.  Church,  now  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  late  Mr.  Guillemard 
of  Trinity — who  put  their  veto  on  the  obnoxious  decree ;  and  both 
these  proctors,  though  the  reviewer  omits  to  say  so,  were  pro- 
nounced high  Churchmen.  Die  says  indeed  that  they  were  thanked 
for  their  conduct  by  almost  every  conspicuous  Liberal  of  the 
Church  of  England.  If  so",  "  this  Journal,"  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, cannot  th,en  have  been  conspicuous  for  its  Liberalism.  But 
he  is  not  content  with  citing  the  acts  of  the  living;  he  also 
evokes  from  his  grave  Dr.  Arnold,  who  died  three  years  before, 
but  "  would  certainly,"  had  ho  been  still  alive,  "  have  voted  in 
the  ranks  of  Dr.  Newman's  supporters.''  We  have  a  sincere  respect 
for  the  memory  of  Dr.  Arnold,  but  we  also  know  the  bitterness  ol  his 
avowed,  and  unquestionably  conscientious,  opposition  to  Mr.  New- 
man, and  we  more  than  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  posthumous  and 
hypothetical  estimate  of  his  conduct.  What  we  do  know,  and 
what  the  reviewer  himself  admits,  is  that  he  was  the  writer  of  a 
fierce  attack  on  the  Tractarian  party  and  its  leaders,  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  some  few  years  before,  when  the  party  was  "  at 
its  culminating  point  of  success,"  under  the  pleasant  title  of  "  the 
Oxford  Maliguants,"  in  which  they  are  charged  with  deliberate 
"  falsehood,"  and  the  leaders,  though  "  sulliciently  insignilicant 
as  individuals,''  arj  said  to  ba  men  "whose  censure  is  to  be 
coveted  by  every  good  Christian  minister,"  while  the  entire 
party  are  labelled  as  conspirators,"  "  malignant  fanatics,"  whose 
conduct  ii  an  amalgam  of  "  the  mingled  fraud,  and  baseness,  and 
crueltv  at  fanatical  persecution,"  and  who  hud  their  "  only  perfect 
prototypes"  in  "  the  malignant  fanatics  who,  to  the  number  of 
xuore  than  forty,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Paul." 


It  is  more  to  the  purpose  however  to  refer — as  the  reviewer,  we 
presume,  has  forgotten  to  do — to  the  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Edinburgh  at  the  very  time  of  the  controversy  about 
Tract  XO,  when  "  this  Journal  especially  "  came  forward  as  the 
generous  champion  of  the  oppressed.  Did  it?  We  have  three  articles 
before  us.  The  first  appeared  in  April  1 841,  and  warmly  commends 
"  the  excellent  Resolution"  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  condemning 
Tract  XC. — in  response  to  the  protest  of  the  Four  Tutors, 
which  drove  Dr.  Newman  from  Oxford — but  insists  that  this  is 
not  enough,  and  that  "  tho  University  should,  by  some  clear  and 
indisputable  act,  declare  that  no  man  who  adopts  Mr.  Newman's 
interpretation  of  tho  Articles  can  become,  or  continue,  a  member 
of  its  body,"  which  is  just  what  they  attempted  to  do  four  years 
later,  when  they  were  only  foiled  by  the  "courage  and  magnanimity" 
of  the  two  high  Church  proctors,  which  the  present  reviewer  so 
highly  extols.  We  pass  on  to  October  1844,  when  the  second  storm 
was  brewing,  which  overwhelmed  Mr.  Ward  and  his  Ideal,  and 
when  tho  reviewer  tells  us  that  even  those  Liberals  who  had  fal- 
tered in  their  Liberalism  in  1841  generously  put  aside  their  objec- 
tion to  Tract  XO.  and  came  forward  to  shield  its  author  and 
his  friends  from  their  persecutors.  The  Edinburgh  for  that 
month  opens  with  an  elaborate  article  of  over  sixty  pages  on 
"  Recent  Developments  of  Puseyistu  "  in  which  the  "  scorn  and 
sophisms  "  of  men  like  "  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Newman,  Dr.  Pusey,  and 
others  "  who  have  the  hardihood  to  remain  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land are  sharply  arraigned,  and  "the  authorities  of  the  Church" 
are  pointedly  invoked  to  find  some  means  for  getting  rid  of  them. 
"  Something,"  it  is  added,  "  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be 
done,  or  effectual  ruin  will  visit  the  Church."  "  The  very 
flagrancy  of  such  conduct  as  that  vindicated  in  Tract  XC.f 
and  consistently  exemplified  by  Mr.  Ward,  has  tended  to  dis- 
close the  full  enormities  of  the  system,  and  to  show  the  perils 
to  public  faith,  morality,  and  decency  which  it  involves."  It 
scarcely  appears  therefore  that  "  this  Journal "  was  resipiscent 
in  1844.  But  lastly  we  turn  to  an  article  on  "  Oxford  and 
Mr.  Ward"  which  appeared  in  the  following  April,  when  "the 
closing  scene  of  the  conflict"  was  over,  and  "the  measure 
which  would  have  been  most  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the 
Oxford  party  was  for  the  time  warded  off'  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  two  proctors."  The  reviewer  says  they  received 
the  thanks  of  all  the  Liberals  for  their  conduct.  AVhat  "  this 
Journal "  said  at  the  time  is  that  "  of  the  three  propositions 
submitted  to  Convocation,  the  first  and  second  [censuring  and 
unfrocking  Mr.  Ward]  against  each  of  which  there  were  grave 
objections  [i.e.  they  were  probably  illegal]  have  been  carried. 
The  third,  [vetoed  by  the  proctors]  to  which  we  should  have 
supposed  that  every  man  of  common  veracity  would  have  assented, 
has  failed.'"  And  the  article  goes  on  to  suggest  that  that  Resolu- 
tion should  be  again  introduced  as  soon  as  fresh  Proctors  came 
into  office.  Much  might  be  added  as  to  the  reviewer's  paradoxical 
eccentricities,  but  space  fails  us,  and  we  have  perhaps  said  enough 
to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  what  measure  of  credit  may  be- 
attached  to  his  historical  reminiscences.  He  affects  to  hold  a 
brief  for  the  Oxford  Liberals  of  forty  years  ago  and  the  Edinburgh 
Review  of  the  period,  and  no  doubt,  as  the  Irishman  said,  he  "  ha* 
his  own  consent  "  to  the  bargain ;  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  he 
has  theirs. 


THE  CANT  OF  CONSCIENCE. 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  the  French  Academy  of  Arts,  owing  to 
favouritism  and  caballing,  defrauded  a  promising  student 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome,  his  only  chance  of  continuing  the  study 
of  his  art.  At  the  same  time  the  sculptor  Falconet,  who 
was  executing  commissions  for  Catherine  of  Russia,  wrote  to  his 
friend  Diderot  asking  him  to  engage  this  same  student  as  an 
assistant  for  him,  Falconet,  at  whatever  terms  he  pleased.  The 
good-natured  philosopher  ran  off  to  show  this  to  one  of  the 
honester  members  of  the  Academy  who  had  deplored,  though  he 
had  not  dared  to  prevent,  the  injustice.  Thereupon  the  pious  man 
lilted  up  his  hands,  and  exclaimed  gratefully,  "  La  Providence  I 
La  Providence  ! "  Diderot  was  not  a  pious  man,  but  on  this 
occasion  he  showed  himself  perhaps  the  better  Christian  of  the 
two.  "  Est-ce  que  vous  croyez,"  said  he  angrily,  "que  la  Provi- 
dence est  faite  pour  reparer  vos  sottises  ?  "  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  do  entertain  precisely  this  idea  of 
the  nature  and  function  of  Providence.  The  habit  is,  however, 
perhaps  venial ;  it  is  certainly  scarcely  disgusting  in  comparison 
with  another  habit  which  seems  to  have  taken  hold  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Great  Britain  in  these  days.  Ever 
since  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  conscience  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  obstreperousness  of 
this  conscience  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Transvaal  compromise  has 
been  almost  deafening.  There  is  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  who  writes 
to  Mr.  Tomkinson  that  he  is  certainly  not  going  to  assume  an  apolo- 
getic tone  about  the  Transvaal,  and  that  "  it  was  a  question  of 
sheer  bloodguiltiness."  No  doubt  it  was  a  question  of  sheer 
bloodguiltiness,  and  the  guilt  rests  pretty  clearly  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone "himself.  By  the  confession  of  his  admirers,  he  overlooked 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment — that  is  to  say,  for  something  like  ft 
twelvemonth — the  wrongs  of  the  Transvaal.  Till  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  he  overlooked  it  again  in  the  Queen's  Speech  ;  again  in 
the  early  dealings  with  President  Brand.  This  seems  to  call  for 
a  good  deal  of  apology  for  bloodguiltiness.     But  it  is  a  case  of 
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conscience.  Mr.  Gladstone's  conscience,  according  to  a  habit 
■which  it  has,  only  pricks  hitu  -when  it  is  convenient.  As  long  as 
the  extreme  Radical  party  seemed  likely  to  content  themselves 
with  mere  grumbling,  it  was  quiet;  when  they  threatened  open 
revolt  and  organized  agitation,  the  bloodguiltiness  forced  itself 
upon  his  mind.  Mr.  Gladstone's  conscience  is  apparently  a  kind 
of  repeater.  It  tells  the  moral  time  of  day  with  the  greatest 
accuracy — but  only  when  it  is  directly  appealed  to  by  its  owner 
or  some  one  else. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  that  we  purpose  to  deal 
8t  present.    The  remarkable  organ  or  sense  which  he  calls  his 
conscience  is  an  old  friend  to  political  psychologists.    They  have 
been  accustomed  for  years  to  trace  the  mazy  doubles  and  windings, 
the  c/iasse-croue,  the*  backings  and  fillings,  in  which  it  indulges 
■with  his  temper  and  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment  for 
partners.    It  is,  however,  only  since  St.  Stephen's  and  some  other 
places  have  been  rilled  with  a  generation  whose  simple  creed  is 
M  There  are  no  liberals  but  ourselves,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  our 
Prophet,''  that  consciences  «  In  Gladstone  have  become  common 
among  us.    Now  they  are  very  common  indeed.    There  is  not  a 
carpetbagger  who  found  the  letters  M.P.  tacked  on  to  his  name 
twelve  months  ago  but  can  talk  abmt  the  conscience  of  the 
nation  and  the  God-fearing  instincts  of  the  English  people.  Since 
Liberal  has  become  a  term  of  no  meaning,  and  Radical  has  scarcely 
lost  its  connotation  of  contempt,  we  beg  to  suggest  that  these 
person*  should  call  themselves  "  the  party  of  conscience."'  They 
have  a  kind  of  chaplain  or  lord  high  almoner  of  the  guild  already 
in  the  person  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester.    We  have  a  certain 
respect  for  Dr.  Fraser,  who   has  doue  a  good    deal  of  hard 
■work — much   of   it    very   good   work,  too,  in  his    time — and 
■who  has  made  the  Church   of  England   a  good  deal  more 
[popular  in  the  North  than  it  was.    Hut  though  Dr.  Fraser's  in- 
tentions are  always  excellent,  his  judgment  is  very  frequently 
|nt  fault,  and  his  taste  is  more  often  than  not  a  minus  quantity. 
tPreachiug  the  Spital  S.rmon  the  other  day,  the  Bishop  of  Man- 
chester seems  to  have  set  himself  to  show  the  benighted  citizens 
of  the  capital  how  much  better  they  order  these  matters  in 
Manchester.    In  London,  where,  as  is  well  known,  nothing  is 
known  of  politics,  and  the  whole  population  feebly  cooks  its 
■spleen  in  clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  people  think  that  political 
matters  are  be3t  kept  out  of  the  pulpit.    Dr.  Fraser  thinks  they 
are  b?st  brought  in.    He  must  needs  inform  his  audience  that  in 
the  Transvaal  we  have  reversed  a  policy  which  was  not  founded 
on  justice  and  honesty,  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
aroused,  and  that  we  have  been  saved  from  bloodguiltiness.  Logic 
is  never  Dr.  Fraser's  forte,  and  he  probably  does  not  perceive  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  injustice  involves  the  acknowledgment  of 
bloodguiltiness.     Enough   of  that,  however.      The  impudent 
issumption — we  beg  the  Bishop's  pardon,  but  wo  can  use  no  other 
phrase— that  conscience  is  the  appanage  of  one  political  party,  is 
what  is  specially  offensive  in  the  mouth  of  a  minister  of  religion. 
"  There  is  hope,"  thinka  the  Bishop,  "  for  a  nation  which  recog- 
nizes the  supreme  obligation  of  God's  law  " ;  there  is  certainly  not 
much  hope  for  one  which  does  not.    But  we  doubt  whether  there 
lis  much  nope  for  a  nation  or  party  which  does  not  recognize  God's 
ilaw  until  it  happens  to  be  convenient  to  do  so.    The  conscience 
pf  the  nation  and  the  Ministry,  according  to  those  excellent 
authorities,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Fraser,  appears  to  be  singularly 
like  the  unjust  judge  in  the  parable.    You  must  weary  it  night 
Und  day,  you  must  administer  good  .sound  blows  and  kicks  to  it 
before   it  is,  in   the   majestic   language    of   its  mouthpieces, 
r  aroused."    It  is  remarkably  human  1  his  conscience,  and  not  at  all 
livine,  as  another  Bishop,  Bishop  Butler,  used  to  think  and  teach. 
You  act  upon  it  exactly  as  you  act  on  a  rather  unfavourable  speci- 
1 1 « - 1 j  of  mankind.    You  appeal  to  his  interests  when  you  can, 
to  his  fears  when  you  can't  appeal  to  his  interests.  The  conscience 
jf  the  Radical  party — wo  really  do  not  know  why  wo  should 
.nsult  the  nation,  loolish  as  it  may  have  shown  itself  to  be, 
ay  admitting  th<*  right  of  Dr.  Eraser  to  speak   for   it  —  is 
i  conscience  which  is  subject  to  mo  t  cm  ions  lit*  of  alternate 
iveliuess  and  torpor.    When  it  is  a  question  of  regaining  ollice,  of 
waling  divisions  in  the  party,  of  bribing  new  adherents  to  join,  this 
TOnscience  is  pretermit  orally  active.  When  these  questions  are  not 
.o  the  fore,  it  sleeps  tho  sleep  of  a  just  conscience  and  refuses 
o  be  awakened.    This  is  the  sort  of  conscience  which  is  entirely 
jlind  to  the  iniquities  of  an  Irish  Church  till  those  iniquities 
> apply  an  easy  stair  to  office;  which  thinks  it  dishonest  conlis- 
•ation  to  acknowledge  tenants'  co-partner  hip  in  1870,  and  just 
•tatcsmanship  to  establish  it  in  1881  ;  which  tees  nothing  but  the 
lecossity  of  re-establishing  the  Queen's  authority  in  January,  and 
lothing  but  a  question  of  sheer  bloodguiltna     in  April1,    hit  a 
und  of  streaky  conscience,  teicbr  nn<l  toni/li  by  turns,  ami  the 
enderand  tho  tough  layers  occur  with  the  mont  marvellous  prcc,  ■!  ,  1 
it  exactly  tho  moment  most   convenient  to  the  const'cui  ions 
)083essor.  No  doubt,  whether  to  a  man  or  a  party,  it  is  an  inv  .iluabln 
I  possession  and  equipment  f<  r  political  wsrlure.    It  i»  like  Sidney 
lUodolphin  in  his  carl;,  (lavs    ne\.  r  in  the  way  or  out  of  ile<  w.iy. 
I  it  never  interferes  with  iu  owner  in  doing  anything  ho  likes  to 
|'  lo,  andis  always  at  hand  forbidding  him  absolutely  to  do  what- 
I  pw  ho  does  not  like  to  do.    It  distinguishes  him  notably  from 
'  /he  Pagan  and  Quixotic  devotees  ol  honou .-,  i  i.  ■  b.i  .■■  and  .idid 

followers  of  interest,  while  at  the    ti  •  •■  it  allows  him  to 

bonsult  his  interests  11s  much  lis  he  likes,  and  gives  him  hoiuc- 
•Ung  to  plume  himself  upon  as  lollowing  1  hi  berlawtban  even 
honour  itself.  In  short,  conscience  is  your  only  wear  for  tho 
^lightened  politician. 


Yet  there  must  be  some  old-fashioned  people  left  who  regard  this 
cant  of  conscience,  this  lugging-in  of  "  God's  law  8  and  "  God's 
will  "  as  a  kind  of  political  makeweight  to  turn  the  scale  in  the 
speaker's  favour,  rather  with  disgust  than  with  admiration.  Ike 
story  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  article  must  occur  pretty 
often  to  such  persons,  and  they  must  feel  not  a  little  inclined  to 
alter  Diderot's  words  into  "  Est-ce  que  vouscroyez  que  la  conscience 
est  faite  pour  masquer  vos  bassesses  ?  "  The  supreme  point  of  moral 
obliquity  has  been  said  to  be  reached  when  injustice  is  decreed  by  a 
law;  but  there  is  perhaps  a  higher  height,  or  rather  a  lower  depth, 
where  self-seeking  and  cowardly  irresolution  are  cloaked  andcovered 
by  the  names  of  conscience  and  morality.  A  great  outcry  has  been 
made  about  the  famous  words  "  To  man  I  can  be  answerable,  and 
as  for  God  I  will  take  Ilini  into  my  own  hand,"  though  there 
is  a  very  obvious  interpretation  of  them  which  is  orthodox,  and 
indeed  reverent  enough.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Fraser,  however, 
may  be  acquitted  of  any  such  boldness  as  that  of  Claverhouse. 
They  say,  "  To  man  I  cannot  be  answerable,  but  I  will  make  God 
an  excuse  for  my  proceedings."  Conscience  and  religion  are 
admitted  to  partnership  exactly  on  the  principle  recorded  in 
Daoid  Copperjield.  It  is  highly  painful  to  Mr.  Tomkinson,  and 
other  people  too,  that  England  should  act  as  she  acted  in  the 
Transvaal;  it  is  impossible  to  make  good  the  withdrawal  from 
Candahar  against  the  arguments  of  the  brutal  expert ;  the  rob- 
bery of  the  Irish  landlords  is  in  ugly  contrast  with  the  Eighth 
Commandment.  Never  mind.  "  They  have  a  partner — Mr. 
Jorkins."  It  is  their  conscience  that  obliges  them  to  do  those 
things,  and  conscience — like  Mr.  Jorkins — is  utterly  immovable. 
The  absolute  deference  paid  to  this  mysterious  partner  is  perhaps 
surprising  in  a  party,  not  a  few  of  whose  members  hold  peculiar 
views  on  religion  if  not  on  morality.  The  force  with  which  the 
conviction  that  the  Transvaal  peace  is  in  accordance  with 
God's  law  must  act  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  for  instance,  must  re- 
quire a  curiously-constructed  dynamometer  to  estimate.  The  ad- 
vanced philosophers,  to  whom  conscience  is  a  meaningless  word, 
show  a  singular  sensitiveness  to  its  injunctions  in  approving  the 
scuttle  out  of  Candahar.  But  here  one  of  the  most  convenient 
points  of  the  conscience  which  we  are  discussing  comes  in.  It 
has  among  its  other  versatile  characteristics  some  of  the  marks  of 
charity.  It  never  questions  the  convictions  of  allies,  it  never  dis- 
courages friends.  Tho  Atheist  and  the  pious  person  who  reads 
the  lessons  on  Sunday  in  his  parish  church,  the  Evangelical  and 
the  philosopher  who  considers  conscience  a  variety  of  indigestion, 
can  put  their  heads  aud  votes  together  for  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
and  the  good  of  the  Liberal  party.  The"  quality  of  this  sort  of 
conscience  is  very  far  from  strained.  It  will  take  oaths  which  are 
meaningless  to  it ;  speak  "  polemically  "  things  which  it  does  not 
mean  historically ;  declaim  against  a  mechanical  majority  when 
the  majority  is  against  it,  and  appeal  to  a  mechanical  majority  as 
settling  all  questions  when  tho  majority  is  for  it.  It  is  all  things, 
not  to  all  men,  but  to  its  fortunate  possessor.  But  it  is  conscience 
for  all  that ;  and  having,  luckily  or  unluckily,  power  as  well  as 
authority,  it  does,  as  in  the  millennium  of  the  other  bishop  (not 
Dr.  Fraser),  govern  the  world  at  this  present  moment.  We  have 
all  heard  of  a  Grandison-Cromwell — what  shall  we  say  of  Crom- 
well-Tart u He  ?  At  least  this,  and  no  more,  that,  if  Sterne  could 
come  to  life  again,  he  would  add  to  his  famous  sentence,  that  there 
is  one  thing  more  disgusting,  if  not  more  tormenting,  than  the 
cant  of  ciiticism,  and  that  is  tho  cant  of  conscience. 


Till;  NATURAL  HISTORY  MUSEUM. 

MR.  WATERHOUSE'S  beautiful  Romanesquo  buildine/, 
which  has  been  rising  for  so  many  years  at  the  corner  of 
Cromwell  I  load  and  Exhibition  Road,  was  at  last  on  Easter 
Monday  thrown  open  to  the  public,  who  thronged  into  it 
in  their  thousands.  It  was  perhaps  to  divert  the  mind  of 
the  populace  from  tho  fact  that  there  is  as  yet  very  little 
to  bo  seen  in  the  new  branch  of  tho  British  Museum,  that 
fussy  ollicials  at  tho  entrance  gave  tho  visitors  something  to 
think-  about  by  taking  away  their  slicks  and  umbrellas.  There 
has  b  '  ii  much  correspondence  upon  this  subject  going  on  iu  tho 
columns  of  the  daily  papers,  ami  the  case  of  one  lame  gentleman, 
whoso  crutch  was  demanded  of  him,  docs  certainly  recall  tho 
good  old  time  s  at  the  liriti  h  Museum  when  persons  in  livery 
were  so  unsympathetic  to  country  cousins,  and  when  aproned 
custodians  thought  nothing  of  smiting  the  nervous  fort  igncr  with 
a  wet  broom.  Geological  specimens  aud  Hlulled  bea.  ts  arc  not 
paiticulailv  in  danger  from  umbrellas.  They  do  not  oll'or  the 
same  at  tractions  either  to  the  idler  or  the  iconoclast  as  aro 
pwnentsd  by  works  of  line  art.  It  is  perhaps  still  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  roaders  that  a  lady  who  ob- 
jected to  tb-'  nude,  a  luuto  inglorious  Savonarola,  from  somo 
obscuio  disaMtkn  sect,  got  into  trouble  about  ten  yens  ago 
for  whacking  KM  statu"*  at  tho  Crystal  I'oliico  with  bM 
umbrella;  it  is,  |  ■  baps,  less  widely  known  that  a  "young 
person  "  was  once  detected  trying  to  pick  out  with  the  handle  of 
I"  1  para  "I  th,.  jewels  in  the  «reat  Curio  Crevelli  in  the  National 
Gallery,  Th"  Portland  Va.se  and  the  elderly  maniac  have  beOODM 
conmioiiplaci  111  the  history  of  the  umbrella,  u  <cd  us  an  instru- 
ment df  destruction.  But,  to  tho  best  of  our  belief,  no  such 
thrilling  ji>'~  I-  >it  <  fiv.-r  attended  the  natural  history  collec- 
tiOM  II'"  mad  old  gentleman  who  used  to  try  to  iced  the 
Mulled  bears  with  buns  presented  them  always  in  his  hand,  and, 
moreover,  did  no  damage  whatever  beyond  making  crumbs  on  tho 
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floor.  Only  once,  we  believe,  have  the  natural  history  collections 
found  their  way  into  the  courts  of  justice,  and  that  was  when  the 
Belgian  stole  the  eye  of  the  hippopotamus,  and  he,  by  his  own 
confession,  gouged  it  out  with  his  thumb,  and  not  with  theferulo 
of  either  stick  or  umbrella. 

The  burning-  question  of  umbrellas  being  settled,  the  visitor  has 
time  to  look  round  him.  There  is  at  present  not  very  much  to 
seo ;  that,  at  least,  is  the  first  impression  given  by  the  lofty  vault 
of  the  Typical  Gallery,  the  empty  pens  on  each  side,  the  .Bird 
Gallery,  where  oven  a  London  sparrow  would  attract  attention, 
and  the  vast  halls  and  corridors  whither  the  zoology  is  one  of 
these  days  to  draw  the  great  throng  of  sight-seers.  The  echoing 
floor  of  the  long  western  wing  may  at  least  be  trodden  by  the 
public,  though  nothing  is  arranged  there ;  but  the  series  of  six 
galleries  running  north  from  this  wing,  and  eventually  to  be 
dedicated  to  birds,  shells,  echinodermata,  reptiles,  insects,  and 
fishes,  are  at  present  inaccessible  and  full  of  workmen.  Upstairs 
it  is  just  as  bad  on  the  western  side  ;  and  in  point  of  fact  there  are 
only  two  galleries,  or  suites  of  rooms,  and  these  both  on  tho 
eastern  side,  which  are  yet  tilled  with  specimens.  The  botanical 
collection  is  ready  for  the  use  of  students,  but  still  in  too  confused 
a  state  to  be  lajd  before  the  general  public.  All,  therefore,  that 
is  to  be  seen  is  the  mineralogy,  arranged  upstairs,  and  the 
palaeontology,  which  occupies  some  exceedingly  handsome  and 
spacious  galleries  on  the  right  hand  as  we  enter  the  Museum. 

Those  who  remember  how  closely  and  awkwardly  the  most  in- 
teresting parts  of  the  fossil  zoological  collection  were  pressed 
together  at  Bloomsbury,  will  note  with  surprise  that  they  never 
realized  until  now  how  rich  this  part  of  the  great  treasure  is. 
Since  Dr.  Peter  Camper,  in  1784,  presented  a  jaw  of  the  gigantic 
Mosnsaurus  from  the  Holland  chalk,  nearly  a  century  has  passed, 
and  that  donation  has  proved  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  vast  and  still 
widening  collection.  There  are  few  objects  so  exciting  to  the 
imagination  as  these  colossal  fragments  of  antediluvian  life.  At 
the  very  entrance  of  the  gallery,  and  in  such  a  position  as  they 
never  enjoyed  before,  we  And  on  our  right  hand  the  remains  of 
the  Toxodon,  that  alarming  rodent  which,  in  shape  like  a  mouse, 
but  in  size  like  a  horse,  gnawed  and  squeaked  on  a  grand  scale  in 
the  aboriginal  forests  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  loves  and  wars  of 
the  Toxodon  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  song  of  Homer;  nor 
would  the  rnu?o  have  disdained  the  slow  progress  through  a 
groaning  labyrinth  of  trees  of  the  Megatherium,  whose  vast  fore- 
arms and  blunt  huge  claws  are  lifted  in  a  minatory  fashion  from 
the  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  small  gallery  at  the  extreme  east 
of  the  building.  The  Megatherium  was  the  prototype  of  which 
the  curious  little  sloth  of  modern  times  is  the  degenerate  descen- 
dant ;  it  crashed  lazily  through  the  forests,  griping  young  trees 
in  its  paws,  and  stripping  oil' the  bark  with  a  muscular,  cylindrical 
tongue,  to  which  the  trunk  of  the  existing  elephant  is  a  mere 
pleasantry.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  object  in  the  south-east 
gallery  is  the  skeleton  of  a  male  specimen  of  the  gigantic  Irish 
deer,  Cervus  Mbernicus,  which  was  found  .under  the  bogs  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  which  is  so  arrauged  that  the  noble 
arch  of  black  antlers  breaks  the  centre  of  the  room,  as  the  visitor 
enters,  with  a  curve  of  surpassing  delicacy  and  originality,  forming 
a  span  of  over  nine  feet.  The  Guide  sold  at  the  doors  has  several 
little  eccentricities,  due,  we  suppose,  to  the  hurry  with  which  it 
has  been  prepared.  Not  least  puzzling  among  these  is  the  sentence 
which  refers  to  this  splendid  specimen : — 

The  Cervus  hibcrnicus,  so  named  from  tho  abundance  aud  perfect  pre- 
servation of  its  remains,  met  with  in  the  shell-marls. 

This  is  equal  to  Bishop  Latimer's  instance  of  non-sequilur, 
"  Tenterden  steeple  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Hands.1' 

The  corridor  at  the  east  end  is  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the 
life-size  plaster  cast  of  the  great  marine  lizard,  Plesiosaurus 
Cramptoni,  which  was  found  in  the  alum  shale  of  Whitby  in 
Yorkshire.  This  huge  reptile  measures  twenty-two  feet  from  the 
end  of  its  snout  to  the  tip  of  its  tail,  and  fourteen  feet  across  its 
expanded  paddles.  It  will  be  recollected  that  one  of  the  most 
acute  of  liviug  zoologists  has  identified  the  legend  of  the  sea- 
serpent  with  the  vagaries  of  some  last  lingering  specimens  of  this 
extraordinary  creature.  A  little  further  on,  in  Case  9,  we  come  upon 
the  remains  of  the  great  fossil  salamander  from  the  miocene  of 
Giningen,  which,  when  first  discovered  in  1726,  was  supposed  to 
be  the  skeleton  of  the  last  antediluviau  man,  homo  diluvii  testis. 
These  colossal  forms,  representing  the  reptiles,  are,  for  the  time 
being,  all  that  the  northern  galleries  have  to  show.  The  gallery 
intended  to  receive  on  one  side  fossil  fishes,  and  on  the  other  side 
fossil  squid3,  ammonites,  and  such-like  quaint  Cephalopoda,  is  not 
yet  ready  for  occupation.  Gallery  B,  the  western  side  of  which 
is  beiog  filled  with  fossil  Mollusca,  and  the  eastern  with  Brachio- 
poda,  Bryosoa,  Crustacea,  aud  Echinodermata,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be 
ready  very  soon  to  entertain  the  public ;  while  the  other  northern 
gallery,  in  which  are  sooner  or  later  to  be  collected  the  corals  and 
sponges,  is  not  yet  provided  with  wall-cases.  "When  all  these 
objects  have  been  placed,  a  home  will  be  arranged  for  the  fossil 
plants. 

It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  that,  except  to  specialists,  a  collec- 
tion of  mineralogical  specimens  is  not  particularly  exhilarating. 
The  great  ball  of  dichroite  which  seems  crystal  white  when  looked 
at  from  one  point  ot  view,  rich  blue  from  another,  and  straw- 
colour  from  another,  is  perhaps  the  most  entertaining  object  that 
the  upstair  galleries  have  at  present  to  show  to  the  indifferent 
masses.  The  general  collection  of  mineralogy  is  contained  in  fortv- 
one  table-cases,  so  arranged  that  each  pair  of  opposite  cases  1 


properly  forms  a  single  series.  At  right  angles  to  these  cases 
is  arranged  at  the  end  an  assortment  of  "  pseudomorphs," 
that  is  to  say,  of  minerals  which  have  been  subjected  to  de- 
composing influences,  and  have  lost  their  normal  character.  In  the 
pavilion  beyond  there  are  to  be  found  the  very  valuable  and 
numerous  collections  of  ciystals  and  of  meteorites  for  which  the 
British  Museum  has  long  been  famous,  the  Cranbourne  meteorite 
occupying  the  place  of  honour  at  the  end  of  the  whole  gallery. 
Among  the  crystals,  those  purchased  with  the  Kokscharow  col- 
lection in  1865  are  particularly  prominent,  and  are  said  to  surpass 
all  others  in  number  and  value.  For  those  whose  education  in 
mineralogy  has  been  neglected,  Mr.  Lazarus  Fletcher  has  appended 
to  the  Guide  above  mentioned  a  very  complete  and  interesting 
chapter  on  this  particular  science. 

The  building  itself  seems  to  be  in  every  way  commodious  and 
spacious,  as  well  as  a  striking  piece  of  architecture.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  realized  that  it  is  "  the  largest,  if  not  the  only, 
modern  building  "  in  which  terra-cotta  has  been  exclusively  used 
for  external  facades  aud  interior  wall-surfaces.  Mr.  Waterhouse 
has  displayed  great  ingenuity  in  his  interior  decorations.  The 
walls  and  supports  are  covered  with  designs,  in  relief,  of  animals, 
reptiles,  and  ushes,  drawn  with  a  truth  aud  picturesque  freedom 
which  remind  us  of  Japanese  metal-work.  The  designs  on  the 
western  side  of  tLe  building  are  taken  from  living  organisms,  while 
those  on  the  eastern  are  altogether  restorations  of  fossil  forms, 
often  excessively  grotesque  in  outline.  The  whole  history  of  the 
building  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which  great  adven- 
tures are  often  carried  out  piecemeal  in  English  life.  Professor 
Owen  had  long  been  calling  out  for,  "  in  the  first  place,  room  for 
seventy  whales,"  before  his  plan  was  seriously  taken  up  by  the 
Government.  Finally,  in  1864,  it  was  not  an  architect  at  all,  but 
a  very  clever  engineer,  Captain  Fowke,  to  whom  the  Com- 
missioners entrusted  the  construction  of  the  building.  His  design 
was  a  striking  one ;  it  represented  a  red-brick  building  of  the 
French  Renaissance,  much  ornamented  with  white  and  red  terra- 
cotta; it  included  two  detached  wings,  destined  to  form  a  Museum 
of  Patents.  But  Captain  Fowke  died  in  September  1865,  before 
he  had  completed  the  details  of  his  design,  and  early  in  the  next 
year  the  Commissioners,  determining  this  time  to  secure 
professional  knowledge,  laid  his  fragments  in  the  hands 
of  the  eminent  architect,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  begged 
him  to  adapt  and  complete  them.  For  two  years  Mr. 
Waterhouse  did  his  best  to  make  Captain  Fowke's  clever  drawings 
fit  in  with  a  practical  purpose,  but  in  the  month  of  February, 
1868,  he  confessed  that  the  task  was  an  impossible  one,  and  was 
empowered  by  the  Commissioners  to  form  a  new  plan  to  his  own 
satisfaction.  His  first  step  was  to  abandon  the  French  Renaissance, 
and  to  adopt  that  refined  Romanesque  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
strangeness  of  which  to  unfamiliar  eyes  is  probably  the  reason 
why  this  beautiful  building  has  not  been  universally  approved  of. 
In  architecture,  more  than  in  any  other  art,  popular  taste  is  swayed 
by  the  personal  or  the  accidental.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  rough  sketch 
was  accepted  by  the  Trustees  in  April  1868,  but  the  plans  were  not 
finally  digested  until  1 87 1.  In  1873  the  actual  labour  of  building 
was  begun,  and,  at  last,  in  1881,  we  have  the  pleasure  of  con- 
gratulating the  venerable  director,  Professor  Owen,  in  whose  brain 
tne  scheme  first  germinated  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  on  enter- 
ing at  last  into  the  fruit  of  his  labours. 


ARYAN  ODDITIES. 

WE  lately  improved  the  occasion  with  some  remarks  on  those 
habits  of  early  man  which  induce  him  to  pursue  the  practice 
of  "primitive  Boycotting.''  We  showed  that  the  ruder  races 
Boycott  each  other  all  round,  and  that  it  is  quite  an  unusual 
thing  to  find  a  man,  among  certain  peoples,  who  may  speak  to  his 
mother-in-law,  his  father-in-law,  his  wife,  or,  in  some  extreme 
cases,  his  mother.  Odd  and  amusing  as  is  the  etiquette  of  primi- 
tive man,  it  scarcely  excels  in  humorous  absurdity  those  Aryan 
manners  which  are  recorded  for  our  example  in  the  Institutes  of 
Vishnu.  This  work,  translated  by  Mr.  Jolly,  and  lately  published 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  is  a  collection  of  ancient  aphorisms  on  the 
sacred  laws  of  India.  We  do  not  know  that  among  the  Jatakas, 
or  queer  stories  about  beasts  which  Buddha  used  to  tell  his 
grinning  disciples,  anyr  one  is  recorded  to  have  made  a  stuffed  bird 
lau<rb.  That  kind  of  miracle  is  certainly  much  in  the  vein  of  the 
Buddhist  imagination.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  ancient 
aphorisms  on  the  sacred  laws  of  India  are  comic  enough  in 
themselves,  and  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  the  great  Aryan 
mind  took  another  turn  in  the  ancestors  of  our  own  race. 

The  aphorisms  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  a  singular  account 
of  Creation.  The  people  of  the  Guinea  coast  believe  that 
creation  was  the  work  of  a  big  spider.  The  Bushmen  will  have 
it  that  things  in  general  were  made  by  the  Mantis,  a  large  grass- 
hopper, and  this  plausible  view  is  accepted  among  the  Hottentots. 
The  Australians  are  inclined  to  divide  the  praise  between  the 
eagle  and  the  crow,  who  lived,  before  men  appeared  on  earth,  in 
a  paradise  of  birds,  as  may  also  be  read  in  a  favourite  passage  of 
Aristophanes.  The  Iroquois  stand  to  it,  in  spite  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries,  that  the  world  was  constructed,  or  rather  fished  out 
of  the  water,  by  a  large  hare,  and  "  our  god  appears  to  us,''  said 
thev,  to  an  old  English  explorer,  "  in  the  form  of  a  mighty  big 
rabbit."  A  Calil'ornian  tribe  accounts  for  the  origin  of  thing* 
by  saving  that  "  the  Great  Spirit  awoke  and  found  himself  sitting 
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in  a  chair."  Feeling  rather  lonely,  he  set  ribout  making  wolves, 
who  afterwards  rubbed  their  tails  off  and  grew  into  men.  The 
great  Aryan  mind,  not  to  be  outdone  in  gratuitous  absurdity, 
ascribes  creation  to  a  boar.  "  Having  woke  from  his  slumber, 
Vishnu  purposed  to  create  living  things,"  to  which  end  he  assumed 
the  appropriate  form  of  a  boar.  "  His  feet  were  the  Vedas,"  and 
he  raised  up  the  earth  with  the  edge  of  his  tusks.  He  created 
ogres,  fairies,  witches,  and  bogies,  and  then  he  made  men,  and 
went  off  "  into  a  place  hidden  from  the  world."  But  how  were 
men  to  behave  ?  This  question  at  once  occurred  to  the  goddess 
of  the  earth,  an  extremely  pretty  woman,  whose  charms  are  de- 
scribed in  intimate  detail  and  at  great  length.  The  goddess  of  the 
earth  marched  off  to  consult  the  chief  god,  who  replied  in  those 
aphorisms  which  give  us  so  strange  a  picture  of  life  and  duty  in 
India. 

First,  of  course,  men  were  divided  into  the  four  castes.  The 
Brahmanas  were  to  have  all  the  cream  of  everything.  The 
!  ludicrously  mean  precautions  taken  by  the  Bralimanas  to  secure 
I  wealth,  power,  honour,  and  immunity  from  punishment,  make 
I  half  the  fun  of  the  Institutes  of  Vishnu.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
I  Sudras  were  so  despised  that  "  painting  and  the  other  fine  arts  " 
I  were  left  exclusively   to  their  menial  hands.    In  India  Sir 
I  Frederick  Leighton  would  be  a  Sudra.    Literature,  on  the  other 
I  hand,  is  treated  with  high  and  just  respect.    The  chief  duty 
E  of  a  king  is  to  "show  reverence  to  the  gods,  and  the  Brahmanas." 
I1 "  Let  him  bestow  landed  property  upon  Brahmanas."    This  rather 
|  reminds  one  of  a  hint  in  a  monkish  chronicle  of  the  reign  of 
l-  Richard  II.    After  attributing  to  that  unfortunate  prince  almost 
all  known  crimes,  the  pious  author  adds,  "Yet  he  had  his  re- 
l  deeming  qualities.    He  once  gave  an  estate  to  the  brethren  of  " 
St.  Albans,  or  wherever  it  might  be.    It  is  suggested  that  the 
Iking  may  just  'as  well  confide  all  judicial  duties  to  a  Brahmana. 
Then,  when  we  come  to  crimes,  the  Institutes  of  Buddha  decree 
[that  "all  great  criminals  shall  be  put  to  death";  but  "in  the 
case  of  a  Brahmana  no  corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted." 
I  He  is  only  to  be  branded  with  a  mark,  even  if  he  kills  another 
i  Brahmana.    But  if  a  Sudra  chaffs  a  Brahmana,  a  red-hot  iron  pin, 
ten  inches  long,  is  to  be  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  the  miserable 
offender.    There  is  a  crushing  fine  for  any  one  who  neglects  to 
[invite  a  Brahmana  to  dinner,  or,  still  more,  offers  him  no  food  after 
[having  invited  him.    Brahmanas  may  borrow  money  at  two  per 
[cent.    The  ordeal  by  poison  must  not  be  administered  to  Brah- 
|  manas,  nor,  what  is  more  sensible,  to  bilious  persons.    Also  a 
|  Brahmana  may  have  four  wives.    We  do  not  gather  that  they  are 
jail  to  dine  out  with  him  at  the  same  time.  As  to  marriage,  neither 
la  Brahmana,  nor  any  one  else,  may  marry  a  woman  whose  hair  is 
|  red,  which  satisfactorily  accounts,  to  the  evolutionist,  for  the 
rarity  of  auburn  locks  among  the  natives  of  India. 

The  duties  of  an  undergraduate  in  India  afford  some  agreeable 
reading.  He  must  "  put  on  two  chapels  '  every  day ;  "he  must 
twice  a  day  perform  the  religious  acts  of  sprinkling  the  ground 
xound  the  altar,  and  of  putting  fuel  on  the  tire."  As  to  what  is 
called  "  tubbing,"  it  is  written  that  "  he  must  plunge  into  the 
waters  like  a  stick."  The  sense  of  this  puzzles  the  commentators. 
'He  must  avoid  honey,  stale  food,  singing  women,  the  killing  of 
j  living  beings,  and  rude  speeches.  He  must  not  study  the  Veda, 
and  then  go  and  get  up  the  binomial  theorem,  or  chemistry,  or 
[anything  else,  under  penalty  of  becoming  a  Sudra.  After  conduct 
j  which,  in  England,  the  proctors  could  not  overlook,  he  must  go 
begging  to  seven  houses,  clothed  only  with  the  skin  of  an  ass.  As 
'to  reading,  some  of  the  regulations  are  very  sensible.  The  student 
(mu.it  take  an  entire  holiday  on  four  days  of  every  month.  .Many 
|men  would  do  better  work  if  they  abstained  altogether  from  study 
ion  Sundays.  But  now  come  the  rules,  which  are  not  so  sensible. 
There  are  Saints'  days  every  day,  so  to  speak,  and  the  student  is 
luckier  tluiu  Mr.  Trevelyan's  undergraduate: — 

In  Neville's  court  four  years  I  spent, 

HFbsh  wc  didn't  use  to  read  iu  the  term  of  Lent. 

The  Brahmana  student  must  not  read  when  a  strong  wind  is 
blowing.  Nor  in  a  village  in  which  a  corpso  is  lying.  Nor  during 
a  battle.  _  Nor  while  dogs  are  barking.  Nor  when  a  musical  in- 
strument is  being  played.  This  sounds  like  a  modern  aphorism 
to  excuse  indolence  under  the  infliction  of  a  barrel-organ.  Again, 
*  man  must  not  mad  when  Sudrasure  iu  the  neighbourhood.  Nor 
while  Immersed  in  water  ;  and  this  would  have  been  hard  on  the 
famous  Wolf  who  used  to  study  all  night  with  his  feet  in  cold 
water  to  keep  him  awake.  The  student  must  not  read  in  a  boat ; 
but  there  seems  no  reason  why  he  should  not  study  in  a  punt,  on 
cushions,  under  the  treat.  If  a  live-toed  animal  comes  between 
him  and  his  tutor,  ho  must  put  away  his  books.  Therefore 
(perhaps)  the  Master  of  University  turned  dogs  out  of  collogo, 
est  they  should  come  between  the  men  and  their  tutors,  and  lead 
to  idleness,  screwing  up,  and  similar  indiscretions.  The  aphorisms 
well  observe  that  to  study  on  forbidden  days  does  a  man 
QO  good  either  in  this  world  or  the  next.  To  read  the  Kig-Vcda 
is  to  feed  the  ancestral  ghosts  with  clarified  butter.  JIow  much 
butter  these  ghosts  (whom  he  neglects  a  little  iu  bis  mythological 
wetulations)  must  owo  to  Professor  Max  Miillerl  Hut  the 
jhosts  prefer  one  to  read  the  Atharva-Veda.  They  like  it  a.s  much 
sa  meat.  One  pleasing  indulgence  is  permitted  to  the  .student. 
*Ho  may  at  pleasure  prostrate  himself  before  a  young  wife  of  his 
Quru  (couch,  or  private  tutor),  stretching  out  both  hand*,  and  sav- 
ing, '  Ho,  salute  thee ! ' "  This  is  a  most  interesting  custom,  which 
IS  unlikoly,  however,  to  bo  much  appreciated  by  Gurus  with  young 
wives  at  Oxford  ami  Cambridge. 


We  now  come  to  the  crimes  committed  by  wicked  men.  Among 
these  are  selling  lac,  adultery,  cooking  one's  own  chop  for  dinner, 
marrying  before  one's  elder  brother,  Atlieism,  cutting  trees,  to  teach 
the  Veda  for  a  reward,  causing  bodily  paiu  to  a  Brahmana  (which 
must  be  a  most  attractive  oll'ence  in  a  country  so  Brahmana-ridden). 
One  punishment  for  these  offences  is  to  eat  barley  gruel  for  a  month. 
In  the  next  world  there  are  twenty-two  bells,  all  very  worthy  of 
a  place  in  Dante's  collection.  When  '  the  torments  are  over, 
criminals  of  the  fourth  degree  become  lish.  First-class  misde- 
meanants enter  the  bodies  of  birds,  and  so  forth.  When  re-born 
again  into  human  form,  the  criminals  each  suffer  appropriately. 
Let  people  who  complain  of  dyspepsia,  like  Mr.  Carlyle,  learn 
from  Aryan  wisdom  that  they  have  been  "  stealers  of  food  "  in  a 
previous  existence.  Horse-stealers  are  punished  with  lameness. 
A  man  who  sank  so  low  as  to  sell  tin  is  re-born  as  a  dyer.  Most 
amusing  of  all,  a  thief  is  born  a  bard.  Some  bards  are  certainly 
born  thieves  of  other  men's  ideas,  but  the  converse  sounds  odd. 
But  we  may  escape  these  misfortunes  by  living  on  milk  for  three 
weeks,  by  eating  nothing  but  lotus,  and  by  avoiding  conversation 
with  ladies.  There  are  penances  for  having  dined  with  carpenters, 
goldsmiths,  enemies  (a  thing  we  all  do  frequently),  blacksmiths, 
liars,  doctors,  trainers,  lunatics.  The  majority  of  birds  and  beasts 
are  not  to  be  eaten. 

Perhaps  these  examples,  chosen  almost  at  random,  will  prove 
that  etiquette  of  extraordinary  stringency  and  minuteness  is  not 
peculiar  to  primitive  man.  The  Australian,  who  may  not  speak 
to  his  mother-in-law,  and  must  give  his  wile's  sister  the  ears  of 
the  beasts  he  kills,  is  not  subjected  to  a  more  ridiculous  tyranny 
than  the  devout  believer  in  the  Institutes  of  Vishnu.  Sir  George 
Grey  thought  Heaven  had  ordained  Australian  laws  to  prevent 
the  natives  from  becoming  civilized.  Man  seems  to  have  thought 
out  the  Institutes  of  Vishnu  for  a  similar  purpose. 


IBERIS1I. 

rriHE  ordinary  Englishman  may  be  incredulous  when  he  is  told 
-L  that  recent  events  in  the  Transvaal  have  iudirectly  produced 
one  huge  and  almost  unalloyed  joke.  It  is  true,  however,  and  the 
locality  of  the  joke  is  no  other  than  Lisbon.  For  some  weeks  past 
readers  of  their  newspapers  have  been  more  or  less  dimly  aware  of 
a  tempest  in  a  teacup  about  the  Lourenco-Marques  Treaty. 
Negotiations  have  been  going  on  for  converting  Portugal's 
southernmost  African  possession  (which  she  owes  to  the  kindness 
of  Marshal  MacMahon  in  one  of  our  invariably  unlucky  arbitra- 
tions) from  a  pestiferous  swamp,  of  no  value  to  herself  or  anybody 
else,  into  an  entrepot,  which  might  have  considerable  chance  of 
being  commercially  important.  Other  incidental  advantages  were 
to  accrue  to  Portugal,  and  her  sovereign  rights  were  not  even  to 
be  bought  out,  much  less  taken  away  without,  compensation.  This 
arrangement,  however,  which  might  appear  to  be  beneficial  to  all 
parties,  has  been  taken  by  one  of  the  little  factious  which  the  blessed 
gift  of  constitutional  government  has  raised  up  in  all  the  smaller 
European  countries  as  an  occasion  of  warfare.  The  arrival  of  the 
British  fleet  iu  tho  Tagus,  a  tolerably  frequent  event,  tending  con- 
siderably to  the  enrichment  and  eulivenment  of  the  Portuguese 
capital,  was  construed  as  an  attempt  to  overawe  the  freedom  of  Lusi- 
taiiian  debate.  Frogressistas and  Begeneradores fought iutheCouncil 
Chamber  with  their  tongues,  and  with  more  deadly  weapons  ia 
tho  streets.  Blood  was  shed;  a  Ministerial  crisis  arose  which 
was  fully  discussed  iu  these  columns  at  the  time.  Finally 
somebody  triumphed,  and  tho  song  of  that  triumph  has  been  duly 
raised.  _  The  liveliest  newspaper  of  Portugal  appears  to  bo  a  certain 
Republican  print  called  the  Secttlo,  which  is  strongly  devoted  to 
"Iberian  "  principles,  and  tho  Lisbon  Correspondent  of  tho  ZVfflfS 
has  given  Englishmen  who  do  not  read  Portuguese — a  larger 
number,  it  may  bo  suspected,  than  thoso  who  do,  though  Portu- 
guese has  been  not  ill  defined  as  a  very  ugly  kind  of  Latin -an 

opportunity  of  forming  acquaintance  at  once  with  "Iberiam" 

and  with  ono  of  the  finest  specimens  of  modern  journalism.  Tho 
liveliest  Irish  papers,  even  tho  Irith  World  itself,  cannot  hold  a 
candle  to  tho  Seculo.  though  there  is  a  considerable  affinity  be- 
tween Irishmen  and  I'orluguesu  iu  race,  iu  style,  and  in  allection 
for  the  pig. 

Iberiam,  as  tho  intelligent  man  will  probably  discover  by  means 
of  his  unaided  wits,  signifies  tho  desire  font  coalition  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  in  which  Iberia  is  to  bo  for  the  Iberians,  and  for 
nobody  else  at  all,  ut  all.  Whether  this  idea  has  supplanted 
Sefior  Castelar's  more  famous  and  Ki'iindifisu  dream  of  u  Latin 
League,  in  which  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Greece, 
aro  to  face  and  dominate  the  brutal  Teuton  mid  tho  savage* 
Slav,  or  whether  it  is  supplementary  and  preparatory  to  it,  is  a 
mystery  of  Iberian  polities  which  wo  cannot  pretend  to  solve.  To 
mi  (Englishman  who  has  alwa)  i  been  told  (ami  not  untruly  told) 

that  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  hate  one  another  with  a  hatred 

compared  with  which  tho  mutual  aversion  of  Scotch  mid  Knglisu 
at  its  hottest  was  a  mild  dislike,  this  may  seen,  sin  prising  enough. 
Tbl  llsii-l,  however,  would  probably  retort  that  l.ngland  and 

Scotland  eet  on  rerj  wall  together,  and  that  there  is  no  reason 

Why  Spain  and  Portugal  should  not.    In  order  to  promote,  this 

blamed  result,  it  ha*  struck  tho  ingenious  Portuguese  mind  that. 

there  is  nothing  for  reconciling  enemies  like  a  community  of 
hatred,  and  they  m  cm  to  lm\u  pitched  on  the  nec  s-ai  y  object  of 
duti  station.  'Ibis  object  is  England.  It  in  true  that,  until 
recently,  any  dislike   which   Spaniard!  may   have  hud   to  us 
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■was  confined  to  a  mild  and  chiefly  Platonic  hankering  after 
Gibraltar ;  and  that  Portuguese,  as  a  rule,  were  not  supposed 
to  hate  us  at  all.  We  are  generally  supposed  to  have  held 
towards  Portugal  the  position  which  Prance  used  to  hold 
towards  Scotland,  except  that  Prance  never  did  any  par- 
ticular good  to  her  ally  except  to  make  her  people  call  leg's 
of  mutton  !/i</o/a  to  this  iLay,  while  England  really  has  done  many 
pood  turns  to  Portugal.  Without  going  so  far  back  as  the  Abbey 
of  Batalha,  the  historical  ties  between  England  and  Portugal  are 
considerable.  Everybody  has  a  dim  idea  of  the  Methuen  Treaty, 
which  gavo  the  Portuguese  wine  trade  such  an  impetus  as  no 
trade  aver,  had  before  or  since,  and,  according  to  grumblers,  gave 
half  England  the  gout  for  generations.  We  took  the  Portuguese 
very  much  under  our  wing  in  the  Peninsular  War,  spent  oceans 
of  money  on  them,  preserved  them  from  all  but  very  transient  ex- 
periences of  the  awful  incubus  of  French  occupation,  which 
weighed  on  their  Spanish  neighbours,  and  taught  them  to  fight  in 
a  very  creditable  way  under  Pack  and  lieresford.  We  helped 
them  semi-otlicially  to  get  rid  of  that  unpleasant  person,  Don 
Miguel,  and  we  have  bought  i/itintas  in  their  hills  and  valleys,  and 
accepted  baronies  and  viscounties  from  their  monarchs  in  the  most 
condescending  way  in  the  world.  Perhaps  there  has  been  a  little 
too  much  condescension  in  the  matter ;  and  possibly  the  Portu- 
guese, while  they  were  too  lazy  to  exploit  the  Alto  Douro  for 
their  own  exclusive  profit,  have  been  annoyed  at  the  Viscount 
Smiths  and  Baron  Browns  who  buy  up  and  store  in  their  lodges 
the  mageuta-colom cd  fluid  which  claret  would  be,  if  it  could. 
At  any  rate,  the  screaming  of  the  Seculo  seems  to  reveal  a  Tatty- 
coram-like  attitude  of  rage  at  favours  received.  We  have  kept  the 
Seculo  too  long  waiting,  however,  for  which  it  deserves,  and  is 
hereby  requested  to  receive,  the  excuses  of  an  infamous  English 
journal. 

It  seems  that  the  fiendish  Progressistas,  who,  not  to  bother  the 
reader  with  the  political  intricacies  of  Portugal,  are  the  people  of 
whom  the  Seculo  does  not  approve,  have  been  hinting  that,  if  | 
England  is  offended,  and  withdraws  her  a3gis,  "  the  lion  of  Spain 
will  instantly  claw  us,  and  reduce  us  to  a  mere  Iberian  province."  , 
Now  there  is  nothing  that  the  Seculo  would  like  so  much  as  this  in 
reality,  only  it  does  not  exactly  say  so.  It  says  instead,  in  effect, 
"  What  business  is  this  of  anybody  except  ourselves  ?  "  "  Mayn't 
we  be  clawed  as  we  like  ?  "  "  What  liberty  have  we,  if  we  have 
not  the  right  of  option  or  even  of  discussion  on  a  matter  which 
affects  the  integrity  of  our  Empire?"  Besides,  "  What  shall  we 
lose  if  we  are  now  in  the  claws  of  the  British  leopard  ?  "  This  is 
a  point  of  pathology  on  which  we  can  offer  no  opinion,  though 
perhaps  a  great  shikari  might  be  able  to  say  whether  the  lion  or  the 
leopard  is  in  his  clawing  tbe  clawer  most  agreeable  to  the  clawed. 
But  we  can  assure  the  ISecuio  that  the  British  leopard  was  quite 
ignorant  of  the  noble  quarry  which,it  seems,  he  has  in  hand,  or  rather 
in  claw.  The  Seculo  continues  in  the  fine  interrogative  manner  which 
is  the  soul  of  oratory  and  journalism.  "  What  do  we  gain  by  being 
Englishmen  instead  of  Spaniards?  As  Spaniards  we  should,  at 
least,  be  citizens ;  as  Englishmen  we  should  never  be  more  than 
serfs."  This  last  statement  is  obscure,  but  probably  refers  to  the 
degraded  monarchical  institutions  of  this  realm.  Besides,  it  seems 
that  Great  Britain  only  takes  care  of  Portugal  till  she  has 
stripped  her  of  her  last  transmarine  possession.  We  confess 
that  we  did  not  know  that  England  had  ever  stripped  Portugal 
of  any  transmarine  possessions,  except  duriDg  the  brief  period 
when  Portugal  was  under  that  very  Spanish  dominion  to  which 
the  Seculo  is  anxious  to  return.  But  perhaps  the  Seculo  has  a 
private  history  all  to  itself.  In  fact, it  certainly  has,  for  "since 
164.0,"  it  seems,  we  have  been  making  capital  out  of  the  in- 
genuous, patriotic  sentiment  of  Portugal,  in  order  to  continue 
the  gratuitous  and  cowardly  seizure  of  all  her  colonial 
dominions.  This  bad  English  leopard,  this  "  insatiable  British 
sea-serpent'' — for  the  Seculo  is  liberal  in  metaphorical  zoology 
— has  clone  the  mo-t  dreadful  things  to  Portugal.  "  By  her 
bestial  and  sordid  diplomacy  "  she  has  severed  Lusitania  from 
Spain  and  Prance.  W'c  have  supplanted  the  Portuguese  in  the 
basest  manner,  we  never  did  anything  in  "the  marvellous  work 
of  maritime  discovery,"  "an  adventurous  and  warlike  disposition 
is  a  feature  in  the  Jv  glish  character  which  has  ever  been  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.-'  And  therefore  it  is  that  "the  lie- 
publican  party  of  Portugal  accepts  as  an  honour  England's  sordid 
political  hatred." 

This  is  indeed  a  melancholy  state  of  things.  It  seems  that 
not  only  have  we  been  robbing  Portugal  for  centuries,  but  we  now 
hate  her  sordidly.  It  may  be  so,  but  we  can  only  say,  like  the 
lover  mtdgri  ha  in  the  comedy,  "I  protest  to  you,  Madam,  1  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  my  own  afll'Ction."  Englishmen  have  been  sordidly 
hating  Portugalwitho.it  knowing  it,  and  now  without  knowing 
it  they  have  been  plotting  to  take  from  her  her  last  transmarine 
possession,  which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  show  that  geography,  like 
history,  is  not  the  Scculo's  strong  point.  "  The  Jewish  sordidness" 
of  our  "  usurious  and  crafty  disposition,"  the  "  total  absence  of  any 
noble  or  heroic  eleine,  t  in  our  character,"  make  it  appear  impos- 
sible to  expect  anything  better  from  us.  It  is  really  odd  that,  con- 
sidering the  oceans  01  .  aerous  Portuguese  wine  which  have  passed 
into  English  bodies  in  the  last  two  centuries,  they  should  have 
exercised  so  little  puri  ying  and  refining  influence  on  the  English 
soul.  It  was  probably  too  bad  to  begin  with,  the  Seculo  would, 
no  doubt,  retort  with  tne  lightning  quickness  of  repartee  which 
distinguishes  the  Litiu  journalist.  However  this  uiay  be,  it  I 
is  clear  that  the  short''.-  ,  way  to  be  a  good  Iberist  is  to  be  a  good  i 
hater  of  England,    lbcrisui  will  probably  soon  discover  that  I 


England  first  bred  the  Phylloxera,  and  has  no  doubt  already  dis> 
covered  that  Sir  Wilfrid  and  all  his  followers  are  at  heart 
aniniatod  only  by  a  jealousy  of  the  Latin  race.  Of  course  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  much  of  the  amusing  and  amazing  nonsense 
which  we  have  been  quoting  really  expresses  any  actually  existing 
sentiment,  and  how  much  is  to  be  set  down  to  the  blague  which  to 
the  journalism  of  the  Latin  races  is  the  very  breath  of  life. 
Ibensm  is  not  in  itself  an  impossible  thing;  for  the  two 
nations  of  the  Peninsula — composite  as  the  larger  of  the 
two  is — have  at  any  rate  a  considerable  community  of 
faith — by  the  way,  Ibcrism  is  Freethinking — and  language,  and 
certainly  are  not  much  wider  apart  than  Sicilians  from  Piedmontese, 
or  Silesians  from  Ilolsteiners.  The  modern  cant  of  nationality 
proceeds  upon  no  intelligible  or  scientific  grounds,  either  in  its 
uniting  or  in  its  disintegrating  agency.  Iberism,  too,  has  several 
things  in  its  favour.  The  average  Portuguese,  unless  he  is  very 
much  belied,  is  rather  ignorant,  and  possessed  of  a  good  deal  of 
national  jealousy.  By  combining  these  two  strings,  and  playing 
on  both,  it  might  be  quite  possible  to  substitute  for  the  traditional 
hatred  of  Spain  a  hatred  of  England.  Many  people  will  re- 
member the  amusing  outburst  which  appeared  some  time  ago 
in  the  Portuguese  papers  about  remarks  derogatory  to  Portu- 
gal  in  some  obscure  English  school-book.  This  Lourenco- 
Marques  to-do  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  sequel  to  that  international 
episode.  It  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  find  that  England  is 
in  no  danger  of  the  woe  denounced  against  those  of  whom  all  men 
speak  well.  Since  the  French  left  oft'  abusing  us,  except  now  and 
then  as  a  sort  of  survival,  there  might  have  seemed  to  be  some 
danger  of  our  getting  blue-mouldy  for  want  of  a  verbal  beating. 
Germany,  Spain,  and  now  Portugal,  however,  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined to  save  us  from  this  peril.  The  odd  thing  is,  that  to  all 
these  nations  we  have  for  a  long  time  done  nothing,  or  next  to  no-  • 
thing,  but  good.  Russians,  whom  we  constantly  oppose,  are  civil- 
spoken  enough  on  the  whole  ;  so  are  Austrians,  to  whom  of  late 
years  we  have  certainly  not  behaved  too  handsomely.  National 
antipathies,  however,  are  always  more  or  less  inscrutable  ;  and  if  it 
pleases  the  Portuguese  to  swear  eternal  hatred  to  us,  we  must  even 
put  up  with  it,  and  only  hope  that  they  will  not,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
determination  to  spite  us,  set  fire  to  the  anchorage  of  the  Tagus, 
or  cut  down  the  vineyards  of  Boa  Vista  and  Calcavellos. 


SEALS. 

TIIEBE  was  a  jubilant  paragraph  the  other  day  in  one  of  the 
morning  papers  respecting  the  success  of  the  "  sealers  "  be- 
longing to  the  port  of  Dundee.    The  Resolute  had  taken  3,6oo> 
seals;  the  Ancora,  16,000  young  and  1,000  old;  the  Thetis,  4,000 
young  and  2,800  old ;  and  the  Narwhal  was  reported  "  fall."  We 
are  not  told  the  number  of  seals  that  this  vessel  could  contain, 
but  perhaps  we  may  be  allowed  to  put  it  at  3,600,  like  the- 
Resolute.    These  two  vessels  therefore  killed  about  7.000  seala 
between  them.   No  distinction  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  Resolute 
between  "  old "   and   "  young  " ;   but,  as  old  seals  are  more 
valuable,  the  absence  of  particulars  probably  indicates  that  they 
were  all  "  old."    If  this  be  the  case,  the  Dundee  fleet  has  brought 
home  this  season  20,000  young  seals  and  10,800  old  seals.  This 
number,  however,  must  not  be  supposed  to  represent  the  total 
killed  by  the  crews  of  the  English  vessels,  for  in  these  general 
massacres  many  more  are  killed  than  the  ships  can  bring  away, 
and  many  that  escape  die  of  their  wounds  afterwards — not  to 
speak  of  "the  thousands  of  young  who  perish  for  want  of  their 
natural  sustenance.    A  victory  such  as  this  is  really  far  more 
disastrous  than  a  defeat,  as  we  propose  to  point  out.    We  must 
premise  that  two  distinct  animals  are  habitually  spoken  of  as  "  seals," 
and  two  different  substances  as  "  sealskin."  The  group  of  marine, 
flesh-eating  mammals  which  are  spoken  of  collectively  by  natu- 
ralists as  the  Pinnipedia  (because  their  hands  and  feet  are  modified  ' 
into  swimming  organs  by  the  interposition  of  webs  between  the 
digits),  contains  three  families: — I.  The  Walrus.    2.  The  True- 
Seals  (Phoctdee).   3.  The  Eared  Seals  (Otariadee).  The  True  Seals- 
are  clothed  with  short,  coarse  hair,  and  are,  therefore,  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  "  Hair  Seals  " ;  while  the  Eared  Seals  are  called 
'•  Fur  Seals,"  because  some  species  possess  beneath  the  coarser  hair 
that  short,  thick,  silky  fur  which  is  so  much  prized  for  cloaks  and 
other  garments.    Most  people  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
general  form  and  appearance  of  a  True  Seal ;  and  of  late  years  two 
fine  Eared  Seals  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  of  London.    There  is  also  a  fine  pair  from  the 
north-western   coast  of  America  to  be  seen  in  the  Brighton 
Aquarium.    It  is  to  this  family  that  the  popular  names  "  Sea- 
Lions  "  and  "  Sea-Bears "  have  been  given,  for  their  power  of 
locomotion  on  laud,  their  general  appearance,  and  their  loud  cries 
— which,  however,  resemble  a  bark  rather  than  a  roar.  The 
animals  which  have  lately  been  slaughtered  in  such  numbers  are 
certain  species  of  True  Seals.   Though  not  of  the  same  commercial 
importance  as  their  fur-bearing  relations,  they  are  still  most  valuable 
for  their  skins  and  their  oil.    Seal  oil  is  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  vegetable  fibre  called  "jute,"  and  is  worth  50/. 
a  tun.    Their  extirpation,  therefore — not  to  mention  the  regret 
with  which  naturalists  regard  the  destruction  of  a  species — would 
not  merely  involve  the  loss  of  the  capital  embarked  in  the  fitting 
out  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  business;  but  would  seriously 
endanger,  if  not  ruin,  mure  than  one  branch  of  commercial  industry. 
This  catastrophe,  however,  cannot  be  far  distant,  unless  vigorous 
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measures  to  regulate  the  slaughter  be  adopted  without  delay.  The 
habits  of  the  seals,  which  are  exceedingly  curious,  have  not  as  yet 
been  properly  considered.  Those  captured  off  Newfoundland  and 
Jan  Mayen,  which  are  the  grounds  resorted  to  at  this  season,  be- 
long to  migratory  species.  They  leave  the  Polar  Seas  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  assembling,  like  swallows,  at  some  long- 
frequented  and  well-known  meeting-place,  which  they  do  not  leave 
until  the  gathering  is  completed.  Then,  taking  advantage  of  the 
Polar  current,  they  start  southward.  Small  detachments,  consist- 
ing of  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  score,  form  the  vanguard ;  and  behind 
them  comes  the  vast,  uncountable  herd.  For  many  miles  nothing- 
is  to  be  seen  but  seals  ;  the  sea  seems  to  be  literally  paved  with  their 
heads.  At  Belleisle  Island  the  herd  divides — part  drifts  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  part  goes  on  to  Newfoundland.  There  they  remain 
until  the  beginning  of  January,  when  they  commence  their  return 
northward.  This  is  not  the  easy  matter  that  the  previous  migration 
had  been,  the  current  being  now  against  them.  On  reaching  the 
ice,  which  at  this  season  covers  the  sea  through  which  they  had 
passed  a  short  time  previously,  the  herd  halts.  The  females  are 
then  ready  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and  if  unmolested  would 
remain  on  the  ice  until  the  cubs  were  old  enough  to  accompany 
them  on  their  homeward  journey.  The  cubs  are  usually  bom 
from  the  15th  to  the  24th  of  March,  each  female  producing  only  one, 
and  they  are  suckled  for  about  twenty  days.  They  develop  with 
extraordinary  rapidity,  and  when  three  weeks  old  are  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Until  this  age  they  are  comparatively 
worthless.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  to  kill  them  at  an 
earlier  period  is  not  only  cruel  but  foolish.  Yet  this  was  until 
very  lately,  and  we  fear  is  still  the  practice.  Moreover,  as  the 
female  seal  shows  a  strong  affection  for  her  cub,  and  will  not  leave 
it  to  save  her  own  life,  advantage  was  taken  of  this  to  kill  a 
larger  number  of  old  seals,  the  young  being  left  to  starve.  The 
following  account  was  written  in  1S75  °y  Captain  David  Gray  of 
Peterhead,  an  experienced  sealer.  It  is  therefore  strictly  accurate, 
and,  painful  as  it  is,  deserves  careful  attention. 

Last  year  the  fleet  set  to  work  to  kill  the  seals  on  the  26th  of  March, 
1874,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  the  fishing  was  completely  over,  the  old  ones 
being  shot,  wounded,  or  scared  away,  while  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  ones  were  left  crying  piteously  for  their  mothers.  These  mostly 
perished  cf  famine  in  the  snow,  as  they  were  not  old  enough  to  make  worth 
while  the  trouble  of  killing  them.  If  you  could  imagine  yourself  sur- 
rounded by  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  babies,  all  crying  at  the 
pitch  of  their  voices,  you  would  have  some  idea  of  the  piteous  noise  they 
make. 

To  the  barbarity  and  folly  of  wasting  the  young  seals  in  the 
manner  above  described  may  be  added  the  "  imprudent  expendi- 
ture of  capital,"  as  a  Norwegian  sealer  cleverly  said,  in  killing  so 
many  old  seals.  After  the  season  of  1874  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  some  date  must  be  fixed  by  international  agreement 
before  which  no  seals  should  be  killed ;  and  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
called  "  The  Seal  Fishery  Act,"  was  passed  in  1875,  by  which  it 
was  enacted  that  a  "  close  time  "  should  be  fixed  by  an  Order  in 
Council  "  when  the  foreign  States  whose  ships  or  subjects  are  en- 
gaged in  the  seal  fishery  have  made  with  respect  to  their  own 
ships  and  subjects  the  like  provisions  to  those  contained  in  this 
Act."  In  1876  the  3rd  of  April  was  fixed  as  the  day  when  seals 
may  first  be  captured,  apparently  without  the  consent  of  any 
foreign  Power ;  and  the  Government  of  Norway  passed  a  similar 
law,  prescribing  the  same  date  in  the  following  autumn.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  action,  if  any,  was  taken  by  Ger- 
many or  America.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  "young 
eeals  captured  this  year  is  twice  as  great  as  the  number  of  old 
•ones  •,  whence  wo  may  conclude  that,  at  any  rate,  they  wero  not 
left  to  die  on  the  ice  as  heretofore ;  but  the  early  date  at  which 
the  news  of  the  success  of  the  sealers  was  received  at  Dundee 
shows  that  they  must  have  been  taken  before  they  were  old  enough 
to  leavo  their  mothers.  It  was  admitted  by  one  of  the  sealing 
captains  examined  in  1874  tl'at  his  most  successful  season,  both  in 
skins  and  oil,  had  been  that  of  1866,  when  the  fishery  did  not 
begin  till  the  6th  of  April.  If  sealers  could  bo  induced  to  look 
beyond  the  success  of  the  moment,  they  would  learn  from 
such  a  fact  as  this  the  necessity  of  moderating  their  eager- 
ness. The  thirst  for  gold,  like  other  excesses,  carries  its  own 
punishment  with  it.  fhe  records  of  the  seal  trado  are  full  of 
■warnings.  'When  the  Southern  Ocean  was  first  opened  to  British 
enterprise  by  the  discoveries  of  Captiiin  Oook,  it  teemed  with 
animal  life.  I  'm- Seals  and  Hair  Seals  abounded  on  tho  coasts  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  on  tho  outlying  islands.  They 
•were  at  once  pet  upon  and  killed,  tho  slaughter  br  ing  conducted 
without  regard  to  sex  or  season.  The  result  wa3  the  total  extir- 
pation of  several  species.  "Ono  might  as  soon  expect  to  meet  n 
sea-lion  on  London  Bridge  ns  on  any  one  of  tho  islands  in  Haas's 
Strait,"  was  the  reply  of  a  New  Zealand  naturalist  to  an  inquiry 
about  the  seal-life  that  early  vojagers  had  observed.  Tho  same 
result  has  happened  at  the  Falkland  Inlands,  at  Gape  f  Torn,  and  on 
the  Pacific  aboard  of  South  America.  A  vessel  called  the 
Betty  took  one  million  skins  from  the  island  of  Masafuera  at  tho 
beginning  of  tho  century,  an  exploit  which  left  no  survivors  for 
future  adventurers ;  nnd  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where,  in 
Anson's  lime,  there  were  seals  in  abundance,  has  now  only  I  GlW 
Stragglers  to  show.  Tho  same  thing  happened  at  the  South 
Shtitlands.  In  1821  and  1822  British  sealers  took  away 
320,000  skins  for  the  two  years  ;  killing  males  and  females  indis- 
criminately, and  leaving  tho  young  to  die.  The  fate  of  tho  sperm- 
whale  might  Inrnish  a  useful  les  ,11  in  tho  fame  direction,  li  win 
once  abundant  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  but  is  now  nil  but  extinct, 


from  the  very  same  causes  that  we  have  pointed  out  above  in  the 
case  of  the  seals.  The  American  whalers  observed  its  maternal 
affection,  and  found  it  easier  to  kill  a  mother  and  her  cub  together 
than  a  mother  alone.  A  few  years  of  this  policy,  added  to  the 
use  of  steamers  armed  with  projectiles  of  cunning  contrivance, 
and  the  fishery  had  to  be  given  up  as  no  longer  profitable. 

The  possibility  of  regulating  a  traffic  of  this  kind  has  been 
most  conclusively  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  Fur 
Seal  (Otaria  ursind),  an  Eared  SeaHnhabiting  the  Prybilov  Islands, 
in  Behring*s  Sea,  whence  "  sealskin  "  for  tlie  London  market  is 
now  principally,  if  not  entirely,  obtained.  These  islands  belonged 
to  Russia  from  their  discovery  in  1786  down  to  1869,  when  they 
were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
Russian  occupation  the  seals  were  slaughtered  recklessly  and  in- 
discriminately, and  in  1842  an  unusually  severe  winter  thinned 
them  still  further.  After  this  a  smaller  number  was  killed 
in  each  year,  and  in  consequence  the  seal  population  steadily 
increased,  until,  in  1869,  Mr.  Elliott,  who  was  sent  to 
the  islands  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  estimated 
the  numbers  at  between  five  and  six  millions,  or  twice  the  popula- 
tion of  London.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  islands  were  leased,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Of  these 
provisions,  that  which  is  most  important  for  our  present  purpose 
limits  the  slaughter  to  100,000  in  each  year;  and,  further,  it  has 
been  agreed,  after  careful  observations  extending  over  several  years, 
that  these  shall  be  all  males  of  four  or  five  years  old.  We  have 
no  space  to  give  the  reasons  for  this  determination,  which  is  based 
on  the  curious  polygamous  habits  of  this  species  of  seal ;  we 
merely  draw  attention  to  it  in  order  to  show  the  importance  of 
studying  the  habits  of  creatures  on  which  a  large  commercial 
venture  has  been  risked,  instead  of  trusting  blindly  to  chance. 
The  English  had  a  similar  opportunity  with  the  Fur  Seals  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  ;  but,  as  we  have  shown  above,  it  was  lost 
through  carelessness  and  ignorance.  We  are  much  afraid  that  our 
system  of  hunting  the  Hair  Seal  will  lead  to  a  similar  result,  unless 
we  can  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  the  other  nations  interested, 
and  so  bring  about  a  radical  change.  This  will  not  be  easy.  The 
Americans  are  fortunate  in  being  the  sole  owners  of  the  Prybilov 
Islands,  and  in  having  animals  of  exceptional  habits  to  deal  with. 
The  difficulties,  however,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  necessary 
reform  should  not  deter  us  from  at  least  trying  to  bring  it  about. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF  E.  J.  W. 

fin  HE  singular  misfortunes  which  seem  to  have  befallen  this 
J-  unlucky  person  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  those  who 
study  the  very  curious  collection  of  advertisements  from  tho 
"Agony  Column"  which  Miss  Alice  Clay  has  recently  published 
{The  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times."  London:  Ckatto  and 
Windus).  No  small  industry  must  have  been  required  for  tho 
work,  which  covers  a  very  long  period,  tho  first  advertisement 
given  being  dated  January  13th,  1800;  and  tho  last,  November  23, 
1870.  Miss  Clay  must  therefore  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine some  twenty-two  thousand  copies  of  what  was  within  the 
memory  of  persons  still  living  the  leading  newspaper.  Tho  task 
must  have  been  a  wearisome  one,  but  tho  result  is  an  amusing  and 
very  interesting  little  book.  The  Agony  Column  has  presented  to 
the  world  a  long  series  of  enigmas,  many,  no  doubt,  not  worth  tho 
guessing,  but  others  not  undeserving  the  attention  of  peoplo  who 
are  fond  of  riddles,  and  these  Miss  Clay  has  carefully  picked  out 
so  as  to  offer  her  readers  the  choicest  utterances  of  those  mys- 
terious persons  who,  having  been  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
debarred  from  using  tho  post,  have  been  obliged  to  advertiso 
their  frantic  appeals  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages.  In  one  respect  it  mast  be  said  that  Miss 
Clay's  work  is  disappointing.  Much  curiosity  has  always  bcon 
felt  respecting  these  strange  advertisements,  of  which,  by 
the  way,  a  largo  number  now  appear  in  tho  Standard,  aud 
this  curiosity  she  is  not  ablo  to  satisfy,  as  her  labours  have 
not  apparently  enabled  her  to  form  any  opinion,  or  oven  to  indulgo 
in  any  plausible  guesses,  respecting  tho  advertiser*.  She  does  not 
attempt  to  say  whether  tbey  are  lunatics,  or  in  some  instances 
thieves  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  as  they  aro  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be,  or  whether  they  are  really  iiniorlunnto  peoplo  who  aro 
driven  to  this  peculiar  way  of  communicating  with  eacfi  other; 
but,  though  she  cannot  satisfy  euri  »-ity  on  the  main  point,  sho  iu 
able  to  throw  some  light  on  a  t-ingular  and  obscure  subject,  as  her 
collection,  without  dispelling  tho  mystery  which  surrounds  tho 
advertisers,  makes  clear  some  remarkable  lacls  regarding  thorn.  It 
slio\v<,  for  instance,  how  persi  tent  certain  ol  them  have  been  nnd 
over  how  long  a  period  their  communications  extend.  This  would 
seem  to  prove  that  some  of  them,  al.  |e.|.  1,  are  not  lunatics  or 
fouls,  and  are  attacking  <>r  defending  inlere.-i  t  of  real  imp  .1  lance. 
Of  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  devotion  to  the  second  column 
which  Miss  Clay  gives  wo  now  propose  to  speak,  leaving  for  a 
future  time  notice  of  the  minor  agonizcrs.  Attention  has  lately 
been  drawn  to  the  curious  ndverti  ..menl  of  Mi  1.  ( i.  to  Mrs.  J  ones, 
which,  it  is  said,  h  is  appeared  for  several  years  past ;  but  Mrs.  ( ',. 
is  far  Hitruas.sed  by  tho  person  above-mentioned,  Mr.  I\.  J. 
Wilson,  of  Kiiiih,  Ireland,  who,  at  varying  iutenals,  ad\erli  ed  in 
tho  Agony  Column  of  the  Tiuim  from  February  185 1  to  July  1870, 
and  not  impossibly  may  bo  advertising  in  the  Tiiihh  still. 

As  has  so  oltun  happened  with  men  who  have  Motored  dis- 
tinction, his  maiden  ellort  in  the  lino  wherein  ho  was  destined  10 
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excel  was  a  modest  one,  as  be  merely  stated  in  bis  first  advertise- 
ment that,  as  the  clothes  were  ready,  be  was  ready  to  wear 
thriii,  and  alluded  to  a  bar  of  iron,  intimating  thereby, probably, 
that  be  was  prepared  for  some  undertaking  and  would  not  flinch. 
This  was  addressed  to  "  J).,''  and  was  followed  by  advertisements 
addressed  to  "Equator/*  "Indigo  Blue,"  "  Simulacre,"  and 
"  Alexis,"  which  were  in  the  llorid  stylo  so  much  beloved  by  the 
agony  advertisers,  and  have  no  meaning  for  the  uninstructed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  in  March  1S52  bis  advertisements  called  forth 
some  of  the  very  few  answers  they  ever  received,  and  that  he  was 
entreated  to  give  an  explanation,  in  capitals,  and  asked  whether  bo 
bad  a  conscience.  On  the  latter  point  apparently  " E. W."  was 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply,  as  in  a  French  advertisement 
bo  apparently  admitted  that  ho  was  a  serpent  nourished  in  the 
bosom  of  somebody,  wbo  was  "  de  la  race  sacree " ;  but 
added  that  bis  blood  was  not  ditcb  water.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
silent  for  awbilo  after  this,  but  in  Juno  be  was  at  work,  and  issued 
an  advertisement  in  which  be  gave  for  the  first  time  his  full 
initials,  "  E.  J.  W."  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  in- 
flated notices  addressed  to  "  The  Counterfeit,"  to  "  Equator  " 
again,  to  "  Croix  Rouge,"  "  Fly-by-night,''  and  "  Tho 
Key."  The  only  thing  to  be  deduced  from  these  stilted  pro- 
ductions is  that  "  E.  J.  \V."  had  been  asked  to  do  something 
which  he  thought  unpatriotic,  but  that  nothing  would  "  sway 
bis  allegiance,"  and  that  he  was  quite  incorruptible.  In  January 
1853  "  Mary  (alias  Emily)  Pierce  Crawford,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Merryweather  Ford,"  addressed  him  in  the  Times,  intimating  that 
she  should  like  to  apply  to  4  Spring  Place,  Hammersmith,  and  in 
the  next  month  be  was  told  by  "  Two  Indescribables "  that, 

together  with  G   and  Arthur,  be  was  "  inexcusable "  for 

absenting  himself,  and  was  apparently  invited  to  come  to  the 
same  place.  The  "  Indescribables  "  added  that  all  communication 
was  interrupted  in  England  and  abroad,  and  that  their  reputations 
were  calumniated  to  render  them  homeless  and  friendless. 

Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  nothing  remarkable  about  the 
advertisements  of  "E.J.  W."  He  bad  been  engaged  in  secret 
negotiations,  possibly  political,  but  very  likely  commercial  only ; 
bad  been  asked  to  do  something  which  he  called  unpatriotic,  and 
bad  refused.  In  March  1853,  bowever,  two  curious  notices  were 
issued  by  him,  referring,  apparently,  to  some  political  struggle ; 
and  in  1854  a  very  remarkable  advertisement  appeared,  which 
seems  to  show  that,  in  the  course  of  the  intrigue  or  negotiation  in 
which  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson  had  taken  part,  he  had  made  very  des- 
perate enemies,  who,  in  revenging  themselves  on  him,  were  not 
deterred  by  the  slightest  timidity  or  by  scruples  of  any  sort.  In 
the  Times  of  May  1st,  1854,  be  advertises  thus:  —  "MY 
DAUGHTER!  O,  my  daughter!"  and  in  May  17th  he 
says : — "  Lutte  a,  mort.  Je  veux  voir  ma  fille."  Unless  the 
strange  notices  which  be  sent  for  so  long  to  the  Times  were 
altogether  due  to  the  delusions  of  an  unsound  mind,  it  is  clear 
that  his  daughter  had  really  been  carried  off;  for,  as  will  shortly 
be  seen,  many  subsequent  advertisements  refer  to  her  loss,  and 
prove  that  he  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  get  her  back. 
In  1S54  and  1855  advertisements  by  "  Egypte "  and  "Egypt" 
appeared,  which,  though  not  at  first  recognizable  as  the  produc- 
tions of  "  E.  J.  W.,"  were  undoubtedly  his.  He  refers — giving  bis 
initials  in  one  case — to  stolen  gains,  participation  in  which  he 
absolutely  refuses,  and  on  June  27th,  1855,  he  asks  where  his  child 
is.  It  seems  certain  that  she  was  not  restored  to  him  ;  but  for 
some  reason  not  to  be  gathered  from  Miss  Clay's  collection,  be  was 
for  some  time  after  this  either  willing  to  correspond  by  the  penny 
post,  like  ordinary  mortals,  or  was  debarred  from  his  beloved 
second  column.  He  did  not  appear  in  it  again  until  July  1S56, 
and  after  issuing  three  brief  German  advertisements  in  this  month, 
be  was  silent  until  January  1857,  when  he  published  an  advertise- 
ment signed  "  Decimals. — Cygne,"  both  of  which  appear  in  many 
of  his  later  appeals.  In  March  he  again  mentions  bis  daughter, 
informing  the  public,  in  the  first  place,  that  she  has  two  of  her  toes 
joined  together;  and,  secondly,  that  be  has  not  seen  her  for  seven 
years ;  and  shortly  afterwards  he  speaks  again  of  the  money  be 
■would  not  take.  A  series  of  mysterious  advertisements,  in 
one  of  which  be  describes  himself  as  "bors  la  loi,"  follow 
at  varying  intervals  the  notice  containing  this  reference,  and  in 
December  1857  bis  daughter  is  heard  of  again,  as  be  says  in- 
dignantly to  one  "  X.  Cheops,"  "  No,  no.  Hands  off  my  child," 
and  adds  that  be  will  not  risk  bis  "  little  gipsy  girl  in  the 
pestilential  marshes  of  Hungary,  though  there  secure  against  every 
power."  About  this  time  misfortune  appears  to  have  fallen  him, 
as  lie  seems  to  have  been  sidly  in  want  of  money.  In  July  1858 
be  issued  the  following  remarkable  advertisement : — 

X.  GAMINS  X.— ICAXNOT  LECf  L'RE  at  Coventry  as  contemplated. 
Although  reported  in  the  "  Endowed  Schools  Commission  "  as  receiving 
j£8o  per  annum,  I  get  but  £50,  and  vou  know  with  that  without  board,  &c. 
— K.  J.  W,  Cygne. 

After  this  be  apparently  came  to  the  conclusion  that  secresy 
■was  no  longer  necessary,  as  in  a  notice  to  bis  friend  Cheops  he 
requested  that  gentleman  to  address  E.  J.  Wilson,  Ennis,  Ireland, 
and  this  advertisement  is  followed  by  several  giving  bis  name.  In 
one  of  these  be  says  that  he  has  lost  his  money  and  bis  child,  and 
asks  the  delicate  question  whether  a  lawyer  can  advise  a  criminal 
act  without  rendering  himself  liable.  In  February  1S59  be 
pathetically  speaks  of  himself  as  "the  author  of  the  decimal 
system  at  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  which  pours  pure  gold  every 
day  into  the  cotters  of  the  nation,  earning  a  miserable  subsistence 
in  the  worst  part  of  Faddy's  land"  :  and  in  March  he  became,  it 
•would  seem,  very  auxious  about  bis  daughter,  as  he  issued  a 


notice  warning  all  persons  assisting  in  secreting  her  that  they 
were  liable  to  imprisonment.  This  was  succeeded  bv  an  adver- 
tisement complaining  of  a  schoolmistress  whom  he  bail  previously 
spoken  of  as  having  aided  in  the  abduction  of  his  daughter,  and 
on  April  16,  1859,  the  following  formal  notice  appeared  in  the 
Agony  Column:  — 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD.— Any  person  (except  a  de- 
tective  or  his  agent)  restoring  to  me  my  daughter,  AL1CK  JANE 
WILSON,  10  years  old,  shall  receive  £200  reward. — E.  J.  WILSON,  Knnis, 
Ireland. 

This  offer  did  not  bring  her  back,  as  in  July  we  find  him 
issuing  a  despairing  appeal  to  "  Alice,"  saying  that  he  has  not 
heard  from  her  for  eighteen  months,  and  has  undergone 
great  persecution.  A  French  advertisement  published  the 
next  day  seems  to  have  answered  this,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  poor  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson  succeeded  at  last  in  recovering  his 
child,  as  there  is  no  more  mention  of  her  in  his  subsequent  com- 
munications in  that  Agony  Column  wherein  be  loved  to  impart 
his  woes  to  his  intimate  friends,  his  deadly  enemies,  and  the  world 
in  general. 

For  some  time  after  1859  he  was  silent.  In  1862  there  was  an  ad- 
vertisement about  eggs  which  was  perhaps  bis,  and  there  were  others 
headed  "  Spurs  and  Skirts,"  which  were  indignantly  answered  by 
"  the  father  of  E.  W.,"  who  may  or  may  not  have  been  Mr. 
Wilson.  In  1867  he  indubitably  reappears,  as  there  is  a  com- 
munication to  "  E.  G.  G.  (en  voyage),"  which  subsequent  notices 
show  to  have  been  his.  It  must  be  said  that  his  later  productions 
are  not  as  interesting  as  his  earlier  ones,  and  suggest  no  strange 
story  of  dark  conspiracy  or  desperate  revenge.  In  one  of  these 
earlier  advertisements  he  had  alluded  mysteriously  to  money 
which  he  claimed  on  "eggs,"  and  most  of  his  latter  appeals  are- 
to  "  E.  G.  G.,"  though  be  occasionally  addresses  "  Ji.  E.  N." 
Answers  to  bis  advertisements  there  were  apparently  none  ;  but 
by  this  he  was  undismayed,  for,  though  not  voluble  as  formerly,, 
he  not  infrequently  addressed  the  Times  from  1867  to  1870,  when 
he  was,  so  to  speak,  "left  advertising,"  his  last  recorded  effort  being 
an  appeal  to  ""E.  G.  G."  to  pass  through  the  Tyrol,  over 
the  Stelvio,  and  then  by  Solferiuo,  Magenta,  and  the  Mont 
Cenis  to  Grenoble.  As  has  been  said,  Miss  Clays  book  does  not 
extend  beyond  1870,  and  without  examination  of  very  many  files- 
of  the  Times,  it  is,  therefore,  impossible  whether  the  veteran 
advertiser  continued  his  labours,  or  whether,  after  nineteen  years 
of  work,  his  place  in  the  Agony  Column  knew  him  no  longer. 

What  were  the  curious  intrigues  in  which  he  was  involved  ? 
Why  was  his  daughter  taken  away  from  him  twice,  and,  above  all, 
why  was  it  necessary  for  him  during  all  this  long  period  to  corre- 
spond by  advertisement?  Of  course  it  may  bo  said  that  there  is- 
really  no  mystery  whatever  about  the  matter,  and  that  Mr.  JO.  J. 
Wilson  was  simply  a  person  liable  to  harmless  fits  of  derange- 
ment, during  which  he  amused  himself  by  penning  advertise- 
ments, just  as  Mr.  Tools  pleased  himself  by  writing  imaginary 
letters  from  great  personages.  This  may  be  the  true  expla- 
nation of  the  mystery ;  but  we  somewhat  doubt  whether  the 
delusions  of  lunatics  are  so  definite,  so  numerous,  and  SO' 
lasting  as  those  which  must  have  afflicted  E.  J.  Wilson  if 
he  was  really  deranged.  If  he  was  sane,  and  if  his  innumer- 
able advertisements  were  not  due  to  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion, bis  story  must  be  an  interesting  one,  and,  should  he  still 
be  alive,  he  might  well  take  the  world  entirely  into  bis  con- 
fidence, and  recount  the  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  which 
Miss  Clay's  book  gives  the  dim  outline.  Having  greatly 
stimulated  public  curiosity',  he  ought  in  fairness  to  give  tbe  answers- 
to  the  riddles  he  has  put,  now  that  the  enemies  of  twenty-live 
years  ago  are  presumably  not  in  a  position  to  abduct  children  or 
instruct  solicitors.  What  were  the  deeply  mysterious  intrigues  in. 
which  he  was  engaged  in  1852  and  the  following  years  ?  What 
made  his  enemies  so  furious  against  him,  and  how  were  they  able 
twice  to  carry  off  his  daughter  ?  What  was  the  unpatriotic  task 
he  was  urged  to  undertake  ?  Who  were  "Alexis"  and  "  Fly-by- 
night,"  and  "  Counterfeit,"  and  "  Cheops,"  and  "  Iudigo  Blue,"  and 
the  many  others  to  whom  be  addressed  himself  for  so  long  ?  Was 
Miss  Alice  Jane  Wilson  restored  to  him  ?  and,  if  she  was,  who 
restored  her  ?  What  were  the  stolen  gains  he  refused  to  partici- 
pate in,  and  how  did  he  introduce  decimals  into  the  Customs? 
Who  was  "  E.  G.  G.,"  so  often  urged  to  go  to  Grenoble ;  and  why,, 
above  all,  was  he,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson,  of  Ennis,  Ireland,  obliged 
during  nineteen  years  to  advertise  in  the  Times,  and  how  was  he 
debarred  from  using  the  post  like  other  men  ?  If  he  is,  as  we 
much  hope,  still  alive,  and  will  answer  these  questions  fully,  he 
will  produce  a  work  of  surpassing  interest,  and  will  doubtless  prove 
that  the  truths  of  the  Agony  Column  are  stranger  than  ths 
fiction  of  Gaboriau. 


MURETUS. 

IN  tbe  somewhat  grotesque  series  of  quotations  intended  to  de- 
monstrate that  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy  bad  its  adherents  before 
Dr.  Reid  was  born,  Sir  William  Hamilton  pronounces  a  glowing 
panegyric  upon  "  the  pattern  critic,  the  incomparable  Muretus." 
Few  people  now,  probably,  turn  to  that  scholar's  remains.  Ilia 
criticisms  and  illustrations'  of  the  ancient  writers  have  long  since 
been  gathered  up  by  indefatigable  editors ;  the  use  of  Latin  for 
original  compositions"  has  so  nearly  died  out  that  we  no  longer 
require  a  model  to  show  bow  modern  topics  may  be  treated  in  the 
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anguage  of  Cicero :  and  the  dialogues  of  Erasmus  and  the  speeches 
if  Muretus  have  alike  disappeared  from  schools.  Ia  the  history  of 
iterature  and  learning,  however,  every  one  who  has  ever  held  a 
irominent  place  retains  some  interest,  even  though  it  be  the  faint 
nterest  we  feel  for  a  fading  name ;  and  the  remembrance  of  the 
lours  most  of  us  have  spent  in  endeavouring  to  write  Latin  prose 
nay  possibly  inspire  some  respect  for  the  modern  who  succeeded 
»9t  in  that  pursuit. 

Marc  Antoine  Francois  Muret,  better  known  as  Muretus,  was 
wrn  of  respectable  parents,  near  Limoges,  in  1526.  In  his  boy- 
lood  his  talents  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  elder  Scaliger, 
or  whom  Muretus  in  his  turn  professed  a  filial  regard.  At  the 
ige  of  eighteen  Muretus  lectured  on  Cicero  and  Terence  at  the 
College  of  Auch.  He  subsequently  taught  the  classics  at  Poictiers 
,nd  at  Bordeaux,  where  he  numbered  Montaigne  among  his  pupils, 
ind  wrote  Latin  tragedies  which  undoubtedly  led  the  way  to  the 
vernacular  tragedies  of  the  Pleiade,  and  in  which  Montaigne  himself 
icted.  Before  1552  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  occupied  the  chair 
)f  philosophy  and  civil  law  in  the  College  of  Cardinal  le  Moine. 
Though  Turnebus  and  Buchanan  were  his  colleagues,  the  young 
>rofessor  gained  such  admiration  by  the  elegance  of  his  style  that 
lis  class-room  was  crowded,  and,  it  is  said,  Henry  II.  and 
Catherine  de'  Medici  were  among  his  hearers.  But  the  college 
vas  not  long  to  be  illustrated  by  the  first  living  writer  of  Latin 
■erse  and  the  first  living  writer  of  Latin  prose.  The  restless 
Juchanan  returned  to  his  wandering  life,  and  Muretus's  Paris 
:areer  was  brought  to  a  sudden  and  unhappy  termination.  A  dis- 
rraceful  charge  was  brought  against  him,  and  he  was  thrown  into 
>rison.  He  had  already  begun  to  starve  himself  to  death,  when  the 
nterference  of  powerful  friends  procured  his  release.  Muretus 
iext  appears  at  Toulouse,  where  he  began  to  lecture  to  the  law 
itudents.  At  Paris  he  had  declaimed  with  success  on  jurisprudence  ; 
jut  at  Toulouse  the  study  wa9  seriously  prosecuted,  and  the  justly 
•elebrated  school  of  law  was  not  prepared  to  allow  the  finest 
)hrases  to  compensate  for  ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  course 
;nded  in  a  fiasco;  and  about  the  same  time  the  unlucky  lecturer 
was  assailed  by  a  charge  similar  to  that  incurred  at  Paris.  How 
"ar  the  accusation  was  well  founded  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
nine.  Turnebus,  who  had  connexions  in  Toulouse,  continued  on 
'riendly  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  Joseph  Scaliger  apparently 
las  no  doubt  of  Muretus's  guilt.  It  ha3  been  argued  that 
icaliger  was  willing  enough  to  believe  any  story  to  the  dis- 
:redit  of  Muretus,  who  had  played  a  trick  on  him  which 
.he  great  critic  never  forgave.  Out  of  a  fragment  of  Phile- 
non  Muretus  manufactured  some  Latin  verses.  These  he 
mimed  off  on  Scaliger  as  the  work  of  Attius  and  of  Trabea,  and 
Scaliger  gravely  inserted  them  in  his  commentary  on  Varro  as 
nteresting  relics  of  those  poets.  The  biographers  further  plead 
hat  only  conscious  innocence  could  have  prompted  Muretus  to 
ledicate  his  translation  from  Alexander's  commentary  to  the  very 
person  whose  name  had  been  coupled  with  his  a  few  months  before 
fit  Toulouse.  There  are,  we  think,  two  other  considerations  which 
I  nay  fairly  be  urged  in  the  defence.  Part  of  the  accusation  con- 
sisted in  a  charge  of  heresy.  Now,  on  a  review  of  the  writings  of 
Muretus,  this  imputation  appears  so  undeserved,  and  so  manifestly 
.Invented  to  create  a  prejudice,  that  we  are  justified  in  viewing  the 
Whole  accusation  with  considerable  suspicion.  Moreover,  it  is 
Notorious  that  from  the  days  when  Dominic  established  the  inqui- 
sition in  Languedoc  to  the  days  when  Voltaire  denounced  the 
judicial  murder  of  Calas,  Toulouse  was  infamous  for  its  savage 
bigotry.  Fanaticism  has  always  recognized  its  surest  opponents 
in  the  artistic  character  and  in  the  culture  of  letters;  and  Muretus 
Was  above  all  things  a  literary  artist,  innocent  or  guilty,  however, 
Muretus  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  burnt,  Happily  he 
effected  his  escape,  and  the  disappointed  zealots  of  Toulouse  could 
only  enjoy  the  gratification  of  burning  his  efligy.  The  reproach  of 
'itheisni  still  clung  to  his  name,  and  long  afterwards  gave  rise  to 
*bo  nbaurd  suggestion  that  Muretus  was  the  author  of  the  mys- 
terious book  De  Tribun  Impo»tonbu».  Muretus  now  resolved  to  go 
to  Italy.  On  his  way  he  lell  ill  at  an  obscure  inn,  and  a  consulta- 
tion was  held  over  him  by  the  rural  surgeons,  who  determined  on 
Utemptinj;  a  hazardous  operation.  "  Fiat  periculum  in  anima 
vili,"  said  one  of  them,  little  supposing  that  the  wretched  patient 
was  the  first  Lntinist  of  the  age.  Muretus  was  so  scared  that,  in 
spite  of  his  illness,  be  punned  his  journey  to  Italy.  He  first 
Visited  Venice,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Pinilus  Manu- 
tius,  between  whom  and  himself  a  cordial  friendship  continued  to 
subsist.  Here  he  dedicated  several  of  his  productions,  including 
the  commentary*  on  Catullus  and  on  the  Oatilino  orations,  to 
various  nobles  of  Venice.  Finding  them  insensible  to  his  Mattery, 
he  censed  "  ploughing  the  seashore,"  and  made  his  way  to  Pad  its. 
While  there,  he  was  Waned  by  LambiotM,  who  played  the  part 
of  the  good-natured  friend  with  much  mtisliution,  that  a  cer- 
tain person  with  a  short  neck,  led  hair,  and  wide  nostrils  was 
Reviving  reports  to  his  prejudice-.  Who  this  uiiprenosscssjug 
person  was  does  not  appear  ;  but  Muretus  wrote  back  in  deep 
distress  that  he  longed  to  retire  to  some  lonely  country  "  where 
he  should  never  hear  the  namo  of  the  iVIopidm."  Such  a 
Refuge,  ho  adds,  presented  itself  in  (•  recce,  whither  he  \uv\ 
ibeen  invited  with  a  promise  of  a  handsome  salary.  (ireecu 
in  1558  hardly  offered  many  attractions  to  a  man  of  letter*; 
and  unfortunately  Muretus  gives  no  explanation  ol'  this  incident. 
;The  next  letter  to  I,nnibinus  is  of  a  very  dill'crciit  kind,  Mm.  hu 
had  now  gone  to  Fermm  on  the  invitation  of  Cardinal  d'Eete,  and, 
forgetting  all  his  wishes  to  retire  lioni  the  world,  cheerfully 
pledges  Lam  bin  us  in  a  gbiss  of  excellent  white  wine,  nnd  oniv 


regrets  that  his  friend  was  not  with  him  to  drink  it.  Shortly 
afterwards  Muretus  accompanied  Cardinal  d'Este  to  Rome,  and 
when  his  patron  was  despatched  to  Paris  as  papal  legate,  formed 
one  of  his  retinue,  and  renewed  the  old  intimacy  with  Turnebus. 
Except  this  interval,  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy, 
composing  orations  for  State  occasions  of  ceremony,  and  lecturing 
on  the  classics.  Twice  at  least  topics  worthy  of  an  orator  were 
afforded  by  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  by  the  battle 
of  Lepanto  ;  but  in  these  addresses  the  speaker  betrays  a  poverty 
of  thought  unredeemed  by  his  usual  felicity  of  diction.  The 
praises  of  persecution,  however,  did  not  lack  admirers,  and  within 
a  few  months  a  translation  appeared  at  Lyons  of  the  speech 
"  touching  the  happy  and  admirable  success  of  Charles  IX." 

The  letters  of  Muretus  are  so  colourless  that  it  is  difficult  to 
form  from  them  any  notion  of  the  personality  of  the  writer.  The 
occasional  mention  of  the  sausages,  thrushes,  and  becaficoes 
which  his  friends  sent  him  may  lead  us  to  believe  he  was  not 
averse  to  good  cheer.  A  certain  mischievous  vein  shows  itself, 
not  only  in  the  imposition  which  he  played  on  Scaliger,  but  in 
his  custom  of  using  rare  words  from  Cicero  which  had  escaped 
the  diligence  of  Nizolius,  and  diverting  himself  by  the  shrugs 
and  glances  of  the  purists  who  might  be  present.  But  the 
letters  generally  are  occupied  by  learned  discussions,  by  frigid 
compliments,  or  by  the  petty  squabbles  common  among  scholars. 
At  one  time  Muretus  poaches  upon  the  Horatian  preserves  of 
Lambinus ;  at  another,  Muretus  himself  is  the  sufferer  from 
the  incursions  of  Lipsius.  Perhaps  what  the  letters  omit 
is  more  significant  than  what  they  contain.  Living  in  Venice, 
and  afterwards  in  Rome  during  the  sixteenth  century,  Mure- 
tus is  silent  on  the  works  of  art  in  which  those  cities  were 
rich.  His  interests  were  exclusively  literary,  and  neither  paint- 
ing, nor  sculpture,  nor  music  appealed  to  him.  His  general 
course  of  life  may,  however,  be  collected  from  his  works.  The 
summer  months,  from  July  to  October,  were  devoted  to  the  Long 
Vacation,  during  which  Muretus  usually  accompanied  Cardinal 
d'Este  to  his  retirement  at  Tivoli,  "  to  live  the  life  of  the 
Phaeacians."  In  the  rest  of  the  year  he  delivered  two  courses  of 
lectures,  opened  in  November  and  in  March  hy  addresses,  of  which 
several  specimens  survive.  The  audience  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  miscellaneous,  and  the  laudable  endeavours  of  the  more 
studious  were  sadly  disturbed  by  the  pushing  and  whistling  of  the 
unruly  spirits.  On  one  occasion  a  facetious  youth  brought  an 
alarum  with  him,  and  amused  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  lecture 
by  making  it  strike.  "  It  would  be  odd,"  said  Muretus,  "  if  among 
so  many  noisy  animals  there  was  no  bell  wether."  The  hour  he 
occupied  twice  a  week  was  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  and  it 
is  possible  that  the  morning  lecturers  found  more  peaceful  classes. 
At  any  rate  Muretus,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  the  fixed 
number  of  public  lectures,  was  glad  to  continue  the  course  in  hi3 
own  room,  where  the  teaching  assumed  a  less  formal  aspect.  Of 
the  qualitv  of  his  instruction  we  may  gain  some  notion  from  the 
opening  addresses,  and  from  the  more  copious  of  his  commentaries. 
On  anything  connected  with  Aristotle,  no  better  judge  can  bo 
found  than  Sir  William  Hamilton  ;  and  from  his  eulogy  of  Muretus 
it  appears  that  he  put  a  high  value  on  his  Aristotelian  labours.  A 
modern  student  who  dips  into  the  commentary  on  the  Ethics  to 
seek  help  on  those  passages  outwardly  so  easy,  and  really  so  diffi- 
cult, of  which  the  Etliicx  contain  not  a  few,  will  find  little  aid 
from  Muretus.  For  "getting  up  "  the  book  for  an  examination, 
his  commentary  is  useless.  Yet  the  general  interest,  the  light 
touch,  tho  gossiping  illustrations — sometimes  resembling  an  essay 
of  Montaigne,  though  of  course  the  personal  charm  of  Montaigne 
is  wanting — may  well  have  served  to  inspiro  a  taste  for  study. 
In  Mr.  Ellis's  judgment,  tho  commentary  on  Catullus  is  un- 
worthy of  the  reputation  of  Muretus.  Its  groat  defect  ap- 
pears to  us  to  bo  its  want  of  fulness.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it 
evinces  fine  literary  feeling,  and  its  sound  judgment  avoids  tho 
far-fetched  ingenuities  from  which  even  Mr.  Ellis's  excellent  work 
is  not  altogether  free.  In  fact,  Muretus  was  singularly  free  from 
pedantry.  Ho  ridicules  Ciceronianism  so  far  as  it  was  a  servile 
imitation,  with  much  the  same  arguments  ns  Krasmus  had  used, 
and  with  not  a  little  of  his  wit;  while,  so  far  as  it  was  a  striving 
after  consummate  literary  form,  he  gave  it  his  approbation  nnd  his 

example. 

In  157S  propoeali  reached  Muretus  from  two  different quarters 

to  quit  Boma.  The  "  natio  Oennanoruni,"  studying  law  at  Padua, 
wrote  to  him  expressing  their  dosiru  that  ha  should  lecture  on 
jurisprudence.  I'ho  authorities  nt  Padua  do  not  appear  to 
hajfe  concurred  in  the  project;  and  Muretus  civilly  excused 
himself,  adding  that  his  mode  of  teaching  tho  civil  law  did 
not  find  favour  with  the  Italians,  who  preferred  the  method 
of  Bartolus.  As  Jiintolus  wns  tlx'  author  of  tho  maxim  "Do 
verhihiis  noli  curat,  jui iscon  ult  im,  '  this  remark  was  not  alto- 
gether complimentary  to  tho  Itnlian  juri-ts.    But  it  is  not  un- 

c  emuon  for   n   to   mistake   their  abilities,  and    Muretus  was 

always  s  ire  that  ho  was  not  recognized  ns  an  authority  in 
jurisprudence.  The  other  invitation  was  more  important. 
Stephen  Mathory,  King  of  Poland,  v  idled  to  found  a  collego 
at  Crncow,  and  was  anxious  to  attract  to  it  learned  men  from 
[taly.  He  particularly  desired  the  presence  of  Sigonius,  Fulvius 
I  rsinus,  and  M uret us, and  held  out  to  tl.o  hist  the  splendid  stipend 
of  1,500  gold  crowns,  with  the  certainly  of  cede. in  tical  prefer- 
ment. Muretus,  who  frankly  avowed  the  doctrine  that  a  man's 
country  is  where  he  is  bc-t  oil,  was  disposed  to  close  with  the 
oiler;  but  his  friends  dis  nadcd  him,  and  the  Pope  made  an 
I  arrangement   by    which    his    Hillary    was    lai  cd    lioni   y><j  to 
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1,000 crowns.  Before  this  year  Muretus  had  taken  holy  orders, 
lie  had  always  been  sensitive  to  religious  impressions,  and  could 
not  perform  Mass  without  shedding1  tears.  The  approach  of  age 
and  a  severe  illness  rendered  him  devout;  and  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  he  confined  his  classical  reading  to 
Seneca  and  the  graver  writers,  only  returning  to  Terence, 
"  his  early  favourite,"  to  assist  the  studies  of  a  nephew 
of  promise,  who  unhappily  died  young.  The  biographers 
record  that  Muretus  never  gave  more  than  five  hours  to 
repose,  and  ho  relates  himself  that  ho  used  to  return  to  his  books 
immediately  after  dinner  till  he  felt  the  ill  effects  of  the  practice. 
Nevertheless,  he  appears  to  have  generally  enjoyed  good  health. 
In  his  latter  days  he  became  extremely  fat,  and  suffered  from  gout 
in  the  feet,  in  allusion  to  which  ho  observed  that  it  was  time  to 
leave  the  house  when  the  foundation  was  tottering.  At  last,  in 
1585,  thirteen  years  after  he  had  pronounced  the  funeral  oration 
of  his  patron,  Cardinal  d'Este,  he  died  in  a  manner  which  greatly 
edified  tho.-o  around  him.  The  beauty  of  his  language  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  the  verbosity  into  which  his  facility  too  often 
betrayed  him,  have  affected  his  reputation,  and  he  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  a  mere  stylist.  But  his  attainments,  both  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  were  of  a  high  rank  in  an  age  of  learning,  and  it  was  not 
without  reason  that  Scaliger  remarked,  "  Pauci  in  mundo  Mureti ; 
vere  regius  erat." 


ENGINE-DRIVING. 


WHENEVER  a  fatal  railway  accident  happens  both  the 
press  and  society  are  overwhelmed  by  a  Hood  of  talk  mostly 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  therefore  dogmatic  kind.  Every  talker 
and  every  habitual  writer  of  letters  to  the  Times  makes  his  noise 
and  spoils  his  paper.  The  one  "  tells  you,  sir,"  that,  until  some 
scheme  of  his  is  made  compulsory,  accidents  will  occur  daily.  The 
other  trusts  that  the  editor  may  find  space  for  what  appears  to 
him  (though  to  no  one  else)  to  be  a  valuable  suggestion.  Words 
run  riot  over  the  devoted  heads  of  readers  and  listeners,  and  the 
only  people  able  to  check  their  flow  and  add  a  few  ideas  to  their 
vapid  mass  are  too  busy  to  talk  or  write  letters  to  the  editor  ;  for 
very  few  people  outside  of  M  the  railway  world  "  have  the  slightest 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  of  railway  management,  and 
perhaps  to  this  general  popular  ignorance  may  be  attributed  some 
of  the  shortcomings  of  railway  managers  who  have  not  public 
opinion  to  urge  them  on  to  better  ways,  and  who  have 
but  few  suggestions  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration  laid 
before  them  except  by  their  own  class.  Mr.  Michael  Reynolds 
has  done  something  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  about  one 
department  of  railway  work  in  his  book  called  Engine-Driving 
Life  (Crosby,  Lockwood,  and  Co.),  and  incidentally  much  light 
is  thrown  on  railway  management  generally.  His  other  books, 
Locomotive  Engine-Driving  and  Stationary  Engine-Driving,  show 
that  he  is  a  man  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  subject,  so 
that  we  may  safely  accept  his  guidance  in  considering  why 
we  are  generally  safe,  but  sometimes  are  killed  or  maimed,  in 
travelling  by  train.  The  first  lesson  which  his  writings  and 
general  experience  combined  teach  is  that  all  servants  and 
officers  employed  on  railways  must  have  the  very  rare  faculty 
of  being  always  on  the  look-out  for  great  and  serious  danger  in 
circumstances  which  they  have  passed  their  lives  in  encountering 
without  meeting  with  any  accident,  and  that  this  faculty  is  of 
especial  importance  amongst  engine-drivers.  It  is  a  matter  ot  every- 
day experience  to  find  men  smoking  in  fiery  mines  and  on  board 
of  powder-vessels ;  nay,  even  without  the  temptation  of  tobacco, 
we  find  miners  in  dangerous  places  removing  the  gauze  from  their 
lamps  to  get  a  better  light.  And  we  can  recall  with  a  renewed 
feeling  of  "  goose-flesh  "  Major  Majendie's  report  of  a  visit  to  the 
mining  districts,  when  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occur- 
rence for  him  to  inspect  a  stone-paved  cellar  full  of  powder-casks, 
the  floor  of  which  was  gritty  with  loose  powder,  in  the  company  of 
the  propiietor  or  his  servant  wearing  hobnailed  boots  and  carrying 
a  naked  light. 

Indeed,  this  blindness  to  danger  produced  by  living  amongst  it 
with  impunity  seems  almost  universal.  We  believe  that  the  best 
authorities  recommend  that  night  watchmen  in  big  buildings 
should  be  frequently  changed,  because  when  a  man  has  made  a 
certain  round  every  night  for  years,  or  even  months,  and  has  never 
found  a  fire  or  a  thief,  he  becomes  quite  blind  to  either  of  these 
should  he  chance  to  meet  them  later  on.  See  how  this  blindness 
would  tell  in  the  case  of  a  driver  of  an  express  train.  He  has 
perhaps  to  make  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles,  and  stop  perhaps 
three  times,  but  has  to  pass  thirty,  forty,  or  more  signals.  If  the 
traffic  is  well  regulated  he  may  travel  this  road,  for  months 
together  without  ever  finding  one  of  these  signals  at  "  danger  " ; 
but  were  he  to  get  into  a  condition  of  danger-blindness  and  not 
look  out  for  these  signals  the  result  would  probably  be  that  there 
would  be  a  terrible  accident.  He  must  go  on  assuming  that  ever}' 
signal  is  at  danger,  though  never  in  his  experience  has  it  been 
found  to  be  so.  He  must  also  exercise  patient  and  untiring 
vigilance  in  inspecting  and  testing  his  engine  ;  trust  no  one  but 
see  that  all  is  right  for  himself.  It  is  really  a  matter  for  marvel 
that  men  are  to  be  found  to  do  this  work,  and  it  becomes  even 
more  so  when  we  read  what  Mr.  Reynolds  has  to  tell  of  the 
early  years  of  training  which  every  driver  has  to  go  through. 
Alter  au  appalling  story  of  hard  work,  irregular  hours,  and  no 
liule  dauber,  he  goes  on  to  say: — "If  we  were  to  sum  up  the 


conditions  on  which  a  man  can  command  the  regulator  of 
an  engine,  it  would  read  thus — miles  to  run,  200,000  ;  coala 
to  break  up  and  put  into  the  fire-box  in  their  proper  place, 
3,000  tonB  ;  day  work,  three  years  ;  night  work,  four  years; 
Sunday  work,  twenty-five  days  per  year;  innumerable  hair- 
breadth escapes,  eyes  constantly  on  the  roll,  the  mouth  shut  and 
the  ears  open,  an  iron  constitution,  a  whistle  on  the  lips,  a  warm 
heart,  and  an  intelligent  head,  with  the  motto  '  Wait.' "  As 
with  the  engine-driver,  so  with  all  the  rest  of  a  railway  staff— 
they  must  always  assume  that  things  are  wrong  until  they  are 
proved  to  bo  right.  Not  long  ago  an  accident  happened  from  a 
signalman  not  having  a  proper  railway  mind.  A  train  was  in  the 
station  waiting  to  go  out ;  this  signalman  tried  to  lower  the 
starting  signal,  but  found  it  locked ;  he  looked  at  his  locking-frame 
and  saw  that  the  lever  moving  the  points  of  a  siding  was  pulled 
over,  thus  locking  the  starting-signal ;  he  tried  to  put  it  back,  but 
could  not ;  he  now  made  the  fatal  error  of  thinking  for  himself, 
instead  of  acting  as  part  of  the  machinery ;  seeing  a  truck  on  the 
siding  ho  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wheels  were  foul  of 
the  points,  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  the  point-lever 
would  not  move,  and  without  further  verification  signalled  the  train 
on  by  hand.  Now,  the  real  reason  why  this  point-lever  would  not 
move  was  that  the  signal  on  a  branch  line  was  down,  thereby 
locking  the  lever  of  the  siding-points  and  that  of  the  starting-signal 
As  soon  as  the  main-line  train,  which  had  been  so  recklessly  sent 
on,  got  well  on  to  the  line,  a  train  came  along  the  branch  fine, 
and,  the  signal  being  down,  did  not  stop,  and  ran  into  the  other 
train,  doing  great  damage.  In  many  instances  it  is  possible  to 
test  the  working  of  men  and  machinery  in  unusual  circum- 
stances. At  sea  fire  drill  and  "man  overboard  "  drill  are  carried 
out,  and  in  the  military  service  false  alarms  of  fire  or  attack  are 
given  to  exercise  the  men  in  vigilance  and  promptness  of  action; 
but  on  a  line  of  railway  this  is  impossible.  Punctuality  in  the 
running  of  the  trains  is  of  the  first  importance  ;  so  that  when 
something  goes  wrong  the  staff  must  deal  with  it  as  it  were  by 
instinct,  and  how  well  they  do  it  is  obvious  from  the  compa* 
ratively  few  accidents  that  happen.  How  danger  is  often  warded 
off  by  courage  and  intelligence  the  general  public  seldom  learn. 
Mr.  Reynolds  tells  one  stirring  story  on  this  point.  At  a 
certain  station  on  a  single  line  of  rails  an  express  from  the 
North  had  to  stop  to  let  the  express  from  the  South  pass.  A 
few  miles  from  this  station  was  a  steep  incline,  down  which  the 
North  express  had  to  travel.  A  fish  train  had  recently  passed! 
over  the  line,  leaving  the  rails  so  slippery  with  oil  which 
had  run  from  the  partly  putrid  fish  that  the  North  express 
could  not  be  controlled  by  the  breaks,  and  all  hope  of  stop-1 
ping  at  the  station  was  lost.  The  driver  therefore  sounded 
his  whistle  in  short  jerks  to  show  "  danger.''  The  station*! 
master  heard  him,  and,  with  true  railwaj'  instinct,  saw  what  must 
be  wrong,  jumped  upon  a  horse  which  was  luckily  near,  and 
galloped  along  the  line  to  meet  the  South  express,  and  succeeded) 
in  stopping  it  in  time.  From  the  two  opposite  examples  of  the 
signalman  and  the  station-master,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
another  mental  difficulty  in  railway  work.  As  a  rule,  the  most 
dangerous  thing  for  any  person  to  do  who  is  connected  with  the 
running  of  the  traffic  is  to  think  for  himself ;  but  there  are 
occasions  on  which  such  a  man  must  think  for  himself  and 
quickly,  and  carry  out  his  plans  at  once.  Of  course  instances 
do  occur  of  carelessness  and  stupidity  amongst  railway  servants 
— even  amongst  drivers.  Mr.  Reynolds  gives  one  very  curious 
example.  There  were  some  gates  at  a  level  crossing',  and 
a  new  regulation  was  made  that  they  were  to  be  kept 
shut  across  the  line  at  night,  and  only  opened  to  let  the  trains 
pass.  The  drivers  being  directed  by  a  notice  posted  up  in  the 
engine-shed  to  stop  before  coming  to  the  gates,  and  open  them 
themselves,  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  "It  was  a  single  line,  and 
only  three  trains  passed  through  them  between  eight  p.m.  and 
six  a.ji.  The  notice  was  there  for  all  to  read,  but  about  a  dozen 
gates  were  demolished  before  all  the  drivers  whom  it  concerned 
really  knew  of  it." 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  carelessness  we  may  quote  one 
more  story  from  engine-driving  life.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
some  time  ago  an  accident  occurred  through  a  driver,  after 
stopping  to  put  something  right  in  his  engine,  starting  the  train  in 
the  wrong  direction,  and  that  this  error  was  not  found  out  until 
some  time  had  elapsed.  Much  astonishment  was  expressed  at  the  | 
time,  not  so  much  at  the  mistake  having  been  made,  as  the  engine  j 
was  fitted  with  a  peculiar  form  of  reversing  gear  to  which  the 
driver  was  not  accustomed,  but  that  it  should  be  possible  for  al 
train  to  travel  in  the  wrong  direction  for  some  time  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  driver,  fireman,  or  guard.  But  the  | 
following  story  shows  that  such  a  thing  has  happened  before : — 
"  The  driver  of  a  goods-train  brought  his  engine  and  train  to  the 
foot  of  a  home  signal  which  was  against  him.  He  and  his  fireman 
had  some  difficulty  in  stopping  it;  so  the  engine  was  reversed, 
and  they  sat  down,  and  it  is  thought  that  they  both  went  to  sleep. 
The  driver  happened  to  open  his  eyes  and  saw  the  signal  off,  and 
put  on  steam.  The  guard  in  the  rear  finding  that  the  train  was 
going  the  wrong  way  and  gaining  speed,  and  fearing  some  one 
would  run  into  his  van,  jumped  out  and  showed  a  red  light,  of 
which  no  notice  was  taken  until  the  engine  came  up  to  him,  when! 
he  saw  that  both  men  were  standing  facing  the  weather-board, 
and  quite  unconscious  that  they  were  going  the  wrong  way." 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  real  insight  into  railway  life  can- 
not do  better  than  read  Engine-Driving  Life  for  himself,  and  if  he 
once  takes  it  up  he  will  find  that  the  author's  enthusiasm  and  real 
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lore  of  the  engine-driving  profession  will  carry  him  on  till  he  has 
read  every  page.  Perhaps  the  constantly  recurring  stories  of 
danger  and  disaster  may  make  him  rather  nervous  on  his  next 
railway  journey,  but  the  "antidote  is  to  be  found  in  the  statistics  of 
railway  accidents,  which,  on  the  whole,  go  to  show  that  we  are 
perhaps  safer  when  travelling  by  train  in  England  than  at  any 
other  moment  of  our  lives. 


M.  DE  LAVELEYE  ON  THE  APPROACHING  SCRAMBLE 
FOR  GOLD. 

AMONG  the  various  publications  which  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  has  called  forth,  perhaps  the  most  re- 
markable is  a  letter  addressed  by  M.  de  Laveleye,  the  eminent 
Belgian  economist,  to  the  members  of  the  Cobden  Club,  and  more 
particularly  to  those  of  them  who  are  also  members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  If  this  country,  M.  de  Laveleye  tells  the  members 
,  of  the  Cobden  Club,  persists  in  its  attachment  to  the  single  gold 
i  standard,  it  will  compel  other  nations  to  follow  its  example,  and 
j  will  thus  provoke  a  struggle,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  express  it,  a 
i  scramble,  for  gold,  which  will  inevitably  enhance  the  value  of  that 
j  metal ;  or,  in  other  words,  will  lead  to  a  fall  in  prices.  But  a  slow 
1  and  continuous  fall  in  prices,  induced  not  by  the  abundance  of 
I  commodities,  but  by  the  scarcity  of  money,  means  general  distress. 
«  The  farmer,  getting  less  for  his  cattle  and  his  corn,  will  not  be 
]  able  to  pay  the  old  rent  to  his  landlord,  or  the  old  wages  to  his 
]  workpeople.  The  manufacturer,  also  getting  less  for  his  wares, 
i  will  not  be  able  to  pay  the  old  rate  of  wages,  or  make  the  old 
i  profits.  And  so  with  all  other  classes.  Consequently,  with  prices, 
I  wages,  salaries,  rents,  and  profits  must  all  come  down.  This  will 
produce  universal  discontent,  will  lead  to  ill-feeling  between  classes, 
1  will  intensify  the  bitterness  of  labour  disputes,  and  generally  will  dis- 
|  courage  production,  while  it  will  also  check  the  accumulation  of 
wealth,  because  there  will  be  smaller  profits  and  wages  out  of  which 
]  to  save.  In  their  distress  and  discontent  the  producing  classes  will 
t  attribute  their  sufferings  to  foreign  competition,  and  a  cry  will 
arise  everywhere  for  protective  duties.  Thus  the  final  result  will 
be  a  war  of  tariffs.  From  these  multitudinous  evils,  M.  de  Lave- 
|  leye  assures  us,  the  only  safety  is  to  be  found  in  universal  birnetal- 
I  lism,  which  will  provide  the  world  with  an  abundance  of  metallic 
\  money,  and  will  prevent,  therefore,  the  fall  in  prices  of  which  we 
1  have  been  speaking.  The  picture  is  an  alarming  one,  but  we 
j  venture  to  think  that  it  need  not  disturb  the  equanimity  of  any 
I  amongst  us.  M.  de  Laveleye  by  implication  admits  what  goes  far 
I  to  weaken  his  conclusion — namely,  that  the  single  gold  standard 
1  gives  advantages  to  those  who  adopt  it  over  bimetallism.  If  it 
I  does  not,  why  should  other  nations  follow  the  lead  of  England, 
I  and  bring  upon  themselves  all  these  terrible  calamities  ?  If  it 
I  does,  on  what  ground  should  we  give  up  admitted  advantages  to 
I  please  our  envious  neighbours  ?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
I  our  existing  monetary  system  dates  from  the  end  of  the  great  war 
I  against  Napoleon,  and  that  for  half  a  century  afterwards  silver 
I  retained  its  full  price.  There  was  no  struggle  for  gold,  and 
I  none  of  the  evils  followed  which  M.  de  Laveleye  holds  up  as 
I'  warnings  before  us.  The  depreciation  of  silver  dates  only 
I  from  the  demonetization  of  that  metal  by  Germany  after  the 
I  Franco-German  war ;  and,  consequently,  if  any  nation  is  re- 
I  sponsible  for  the  approaching  struggle  for  gold,  it  is  Germany 
I  and  not  England.  Why  do  not  M.  de  Laveleye  and  those 
1  whom  he  represents  address  their  remonstrances  to  Germany 
1  instead  of  to  England  ?  Or  why  should  he  expect  us  to  redress 
I  a  state  of  things  brought  about  not  by  ourselves  but  by  the 

■  Germans?  If  his  argument  means  anything,  it  means  that  our 
I  monetary  system  is  superior  to  that  of  other  nations  ;  that  they 
I  are  envious  of  us,  and  resolved  that  we  shall  not  continue  to  enjoy 
I  our  present  advantages ;  and  that,  therefore,  wo  had  better  give 
1  up  those  advantages  for  fear  of  suffering  from  the  acts  of  those 
I  who  thus  envy  us.  That  is  hardly  the  kind  of  reasoning  which 
I  will  induce  Englishmen  to  change  their  monetary  policy.  And, 
lin  truth,  on  such  grounds  it  would  be  folly  as  well  as  pusillanimity 
ft  to  change.  If  there  is  to  be  a  struggle  for  gold,  the  rich  countries 
I  have  clearly  an  immense  advantage  over  the  poor.  Gold,  like 
ft  other  commodities,  can  always  be  had  by  those  who  have  the 
I  means  of  paying  for  it,  and  the  rich  countries  have  better  means 
I  of  paying  for  it  than  others.  If,  therefore,  there  is  to  lje  a  struggle 

I  for  gold  simply  because  others  are  envious  of  our  good  fortune,  we 

■  have  reasonable  ground  for  thinking  we  are  able  to  hold  our  own, 

II  and  it  would  bo  sheer  imbecility  to  bo  frightened  out  of  our  ad- 
||  vantages  by  threats  such  as  M.  de  Laveleye  adduces. 

M.  de  Laveleye  attributes  to  English  economists  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  that  the  single  gold  standard  is  the  only  sound 
Bone.    We  think,  however,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  prove 

■  tho  point.  No  doubt,  English  example  lias  hud  immense  weight. 
II  But  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  preference  for  gold  is  duo 
I  partly  to  the  abundanco  of  gold  caused  by  the  gr«'iit  (fold  discove- 
■jries  in  California  and  Australia,  and  partly  to  the  advance  of  the 

■  World  in  wealth  during  the  present  century.  In  rich  countries 
I  there  is  a  convenience  in  having  a  money  composed  of  u  v>t\  <Ii  ur 
I  metal — that  is  to  say,  in  having  a  money  which  bai  COtMtdMtbla 
f  purchasing  power  in  a  small  compass.  And  as  Western  Furope 
i  and  the  United  .States  have  advanced  immensely  in  wealth  dining 
I  the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  it  is  natural  that  the  prefer- 
i   ence  for  gold  has  generally  spread.    And  as  gold  itwlf  became 
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able  to  show  itself.  To  these  circumstances  we  would  attribute 
the  existing  preference  for  gold  much  more  than  to  any  doctrinaire 
opinions,  though  we  do  not  dispute  that  a  certain  school  of  Eng- 
lish economists  did  give  currency  to  the  notion.  But  the  best 
school  of  English  economists  have  never  taught  that  gold  is  the 
only  proper  standard  of  value.  Different  metals  suit  different 
countries,  and  suit  even  the  same  country  in  different  stages 
of  development.  The  best  opinion  in  England  at  present  un- 
doubtedly is  that  for  rich  countries  gold  is  the  most  con- 
venient standard  of  value,  and  for  poor  countries  silver,  be- 
cause in  rich  countries  transactions  are  usually  large,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  convenient  to  have  a  standard  which  has  much 
value  in  a  small  compass  ;  whereas  in  poor  countries  transactions 
are  small,  and  coins  of  small  amount  consequently  are  the  most 
convenient.  Foreign  economists  have  misconceived  this  theory, 
and  have  understood  it  as  implying  an  inferiority  on  the  part  of 
the  nations  which  continue  the  silver  standard  or  the  double 
standard.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  misconception  could  pre- 
vail ;  yet  in  this  very  letter  of  M.  de  Laveleye  we  have  a  striking 
instance  of  the  misunderstandings  to  which  English  writers  are 
subject  when  dealing  with  these  questions.  It  seems  that  Signor 
Luzzatti,  the  negotiator  of  Italian  treaties  of  commerce,  did  us 
the  honour  on  the  7th  of  February  last  to  refer  in  the  Italian  Par- 
liament to  an  article  of  ours,  which  he  supposed  to  convey  a 
threat  to  the  following  effect— that  "  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many will  form  a  coalition  to  defend  their  gold,  should  Italy  wish 
to  take  it  away."  We  are  quite  unable  to  say  to  what  passage 
Signor  Luzzatti  refers  in  this  quotation,  but  we  think  we  may 
assert  with  confidence  that  we  never  used  the  words  here  quoted. 
We  have  said,  and  on  occasion  we  are  prepared  to  say  again, 
that  it  is  unwise  of  Italy  to  resume  specie  payments  in  gold  ;  that, 
if  she  does  so,  she  will  be  unable  to  retain  her  gold,  and  instead  of 
promoting,  she  will  really  hinder,  her  own  economic  development ; 
that,  in  short,  a  silver  standard  is  much  more  suitable  to  her  pre- 
sent circumstances.  We  learn  with  surprise  that  Signor  Luzzatti 
understood  the  article  referred  to  as  a  threat.  Even  if  it 
were  our  custom  to  threaten,  we  should  certainly  never  have 
thought  of  a  coalition  between  England,  France,  and  Germany 
against  Italy.  The  idea  is  in  itself  absurd,  all  the  more  so  as  we 
have  often  stated  our  conviction  that  Germany  made  a  mistake  in 
adopting  the  single  gold  standard,  and  would  do  wisely  in  return- 
ing to  the  single  silver  standard.  But  a  coalition  between  any 
countries  in  this  matter  is  impossible.  The  leading  banks  of  each 
country  must  act  for  themselves  to  protect  their  own  metallic 
reserves. 

To  return,  however,  to  M.  de  Laveleye's  gloomy  anticipation  of 
the  consequences  of  the  rejection  of  bimetallism,  we  should  like  to 
know  from  that  eminent  economist  how  he  would  give  effect  to  a 
universal  adoption  of  bimetallism,  supposing  it  to  be  possible.  At 
the  present  time  silver  is  legal  tender  just  as  much  as  gold  in 
France ;  yet  silver  accumulates  in  the  Bank  of  France.  As  soon 
as  it  is  paid  out,  it  is  paid  in  again  by  the  public,  who  will  not  keep 
it  in  circulation.  So,  again,  in  the  United  States,  silver  is  coined 
at  the  rate  of  400.000/.  a  month,  yet  silver  will  not  circulate,  be- 
cause the  public  pay  it  into  the  Treasury  as  fast  as  the  Treasury 
pays  it  out  to  its  servants  and  contractors.  And  in  New 
York  the  banks  have  actually  entered  into  a  compact  with 
one  another  not  to  accept  silver.  Lastly,  here  at  home  the  Bank 
of  England  is  allowed  to  hold  one-fourth  of  its  metallic  re- 
serve in  silver ;  but  it  never  has  used  the  privilege,  and  never  is 
likely  to  do  so.  Supposing  even  that  England  and  Germany  at 
the  Conference  were  to  agree  to  adopt  bimetallism,  how  would  the 
bimetallic  advocates  ensure  that  the  agreement  would  have  any 
effect?  Here  in  England  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  banks  would 
agree  among  themselves  to  receive  and  pay  only  gold,  and  almost 
all  persons  who  have  large  sums  either  to  take  or  give  would  also 
enter  into  similar  agreements.  Would  bimetallists  propose,  then, 
that  the  Governments  represented  at  tho  Conference  should  inter- 
fere with  the  freedom  of  contract  so  far  as  to  forbid  special  con- 
tracts for  payment  in  gold  ?  and,  if  not,  how  would  they  get  over 
this  difficulty!  We  venture  to  think  that  tho  only  effect  of 
joining  a  bimetallic  union  by  England  would  be  that  all  persons 
in  trade  would  have  to  contract  for  payment  in  gold,  and  if  they 
did  this,  no  moro  silver  would  circulato  in  England  after  tho 
arrangement  than  before  it.  But  a  more  academic  agreement 
that  silver  was  to  be  full  legal  tender  would  not  increase  tho  con- 
sumption of  silver,  and  it  is  only  by  an  incroaso  in  tho 
con  umption  of  silver  that  its  value  cm  be  raised.  Tho 
bimetallic  plan,  then,  is  impossible,  whatever  way  wo  look 
at  it.  And  wo  venture  to  think  M.  do  Lavolcye's  forebodings 
of  evil  are  equally  groundless.  The  United  States,  Franco,  and 
her  nllii  s  of  tho  Latin  Union  will  not  bring  upon  thomselves 
calamities  such  us  M.  de  liavebyo  describes  simply  bocause 
Fnglund  arid  Germany  will  not  join  them  in  adopting  bimetallism. 
Their  Legislatures  and  ( iovenimcnts  will  be  guided  by  tho  interests 
of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  not  by  mere  piquo  or  foolish 
desire,  for  retaliation.  Ami,  certainly,  tho  consequences  of  n  con- 
tinuous fall  of  prices  would  be  at  least  ns  serious  in  Franco  and  tho 
United  St.iten  m  they  would  be  in  Kngland.  Wo  saw  at  tho  timo 
of  the  Pittsburgh  riots  how  formidable  and  how  numerous  aro  tho 
dangerous  (  las  >'H  in  the  United  States,  and  to  what  lengths  they 
are  prepared  to  jro  when  spurred  on  by  distress.  In  France,  again, 
where  parties  are  so  envenomed,  and  the  institutions  of  the  country 
so  new,  general  distress  would  lead  to  results  which  no  (ioveril- 
ment  will  lightly  lace.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  both  Franco 
and  the  United  States  will  be  compelled  to  demonetize  silver ;  but 
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they  will  not  do  so  because  of  the  action  of  England.  They  will 
take  the  step  because  they  are  compelled  by  their  own  circumstances, 
and  any  aid  that  England  might  be  willing  to  give  them  would  cer- 
tainly not  avail  to  prevent  the  change.  The  truth  is  that  people  are 
too  impatient  about  this  depreciation  of  silver.  If  they  would  only 
wait  a  little  longer,  things  would  right  themselves  without  any 
disturbance.  The  price  of  silver  possibly  may  never  again  bo  as 
high  as  it  was  before  the  Franco-German  war;  but,  once  the 
present  disturbances  are  over,  and  a  condition  of  equilibrium  is 
established,  the  price  must  become  steady  at  some  point.  And, 
when  once  the  price  does  become  steady,  no  matter  at  what  point, 
the  evils  which  now  all'ect  trade  will  cease.  As  for  the  agri- 
cultural distress  and  the  long  depression  in  trade,  to  which  M.  de 
Laveleye  incidentally  refers,  their  causes  are  far  different  from  any 
passing  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver,  and  no  tampering  with 
our  own  monetary  system  will  have  much  effect  upon  them.  The 
causes  of  the  long  depression  in  trade  we  have  so  often  discussed 
that  we  need  not  refer  to  them  now.  And,  as  for  the  agricultural 
distress,  it  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  long  succession  of 
bad  seasons  with  which  we  have  been  visited.  A  few  good 
harvests  would  do  more  to  set  our  farmers  upon  their  legs  again 
than  any  amount  of  tampering  with  the  currency. 


THE  THEATRES. 

WAS  it  worth  while  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  have 
the  1603  quarto  of  Hamlet  acted  by  an  inferior  amateur 
company  in  order  to  see  whether  Ilerr  Devrient  was  right  or  not 
in  supposing  it  to  make  a  better  acting  play  than  the  accepted 
version  as  now  arranged  for  the  stage  ?  "  I,  there's  the  point,"  as 
the  quarto  has  it,  which  Mr.  Furnivall  and  his  friends  proposed 
to  their  "  fellow  Shakespere-students "  at  the  St.  George's  Hall 
last  Saturday.  It  is  sell-evident  that  a  performance  on  the  stage 
can  neither  help  nor  hinder  the  settlement  of  the  literary  question 
as  to  the  source  of  this  first  edition  ;  and,  with  all  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Herr  Devrient,  we  may  doubt  whether  his  opinion  was 
of  such  importance  as  to  require  all  this  labour  to  settle  its  value. 
The  contrivers  of  the  spectacle  had  further  the  intention  of  show- 
ing us  exactly  how  the  piece  looked  when  first  played,  without 
scenery  and  in  the  dress  of  the  time.  But  iu  this,  as  in  some 
other  details,  they  did  not  act  with  the  courage  of  their  opinions. 
To  be  consistent,  the  actors  should  have  worn  the  dress  of  to- 
day, not  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  which  does  not  essentially 
differ  from  what  actors  commonly  wear  in  ordinary  perform- 
ances. Hamlet  should  have  superintended  the  play  in  evening 
dress  and  killed  Laertes  in  a  fencing  jacket.  If  the  play  could 
not  be  given  by  daylight,  it  should  at  least  have  been  lighted  with 
candles,  and  not  with  gas.  Still  less  should  the  gas  have  been 
raised  or  lowered,  or  turned  on  suddenly,  to  represent  the  dawn, 
when  Horatio  says  that  "  the  Sunne,  in  russet  mantle  clad,  walkes 
ore  the  dew  of  yon  hie  mountaine  top."  The  parts  of  Ofelia 
and  the  Queen  ought  to  have  been  taken  by  boys,  not  by  women. 
It  was  perhaps  as  a  compensation  for  this  that  the  part  of  the 
player  Queen,  in  the  quarto  Duchess,  was  taken  by  a  stout  youth, 
as  tall  within  "  the  altitude  of  a  chopine"as  Hamlet  himself. 

Some  such  drawbacks  were  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  performance 
of  this  kind,  but  it  was  at  least  to  be  expected  that  a  body  of 
persons  professing  to  be  honouring  Shakspeare's  memory,  and  pro- 
moting the  study  of  his  works,  should  have  made  some  effort  to 
fit  themselves  for  their  task.  The  actors  of  Saturday,  however, 
appear  to  have  confined  themselves  to  learning  the  mere  words  of 
their  parts  very  indifferently  well,  and  rehearsing  just  enough  not 
to  run  up  against  one  another.  Mr.  Furnivall,  in  his  address  before 
the  curtain  rose,  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  audience  for  what- 
ever was  amiss,  for  the  absence  of  much  that  they  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  from  a  regularly-trained  company.  And  the 
indulgence  asked  was  liberally  given.  The  audience  not  only  tole- 
rated a  version  of  Hamlet  which  botchers  and  pirates  had  done 
their  best  to  reduce  to  a  caput  mortuum,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  an  occasional  titter,  they  listened  with  a  gravity  of  dubious 
merit  while  that  degraded  text  was  declaimed  in  a  manner  beneath 
criticism.  Only  once  was  there  a  general  laugh.  That  was  at 
Hamlet's  querulous  delivery  of  the  words  "  0  my  prophetike 
soule,  my  uncle !  my  uncle!  "which  ended  in  an  absolute  whine. 
This  was  followed  by  a  breakdown  on  the  part  of  the  Ghost,  who 
had  gone  on  at  first  with  a  perfectly  confident  sing-song:  on  re- 
covering, he  gabbled  through  the  rest  of  his  part  as  if  conscience- 
stricken.  The  remainder  of  the  performance  was  in  keeping  with 
this.  The  principal  actor  perfectly  solved  the  problem  of  giving 
a  Hamlet  without  the  Prince  of  Denmark.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  ingenious  in  the  way  in  which  he  contrived  to  avoid 
even  blundering  into  an  attempt  to  do  what  he  ought  to  have 
done.  Thj  other  performers  probably  only  appeared  less  bad 
because  they  had  less  to  do.  The  ladies,  Miss  Zoe  Brand  and 
Miss  Helen  Maud,  did  show  some  power  of  acting;  but  even 
the  latter,  though  much  the  best  of  the  troupe,  contrived  to  spoil 
her  Ofelia  by  a  seiies  of  offensively  piercing  screams.  All 
ihowed,  moreover,  the  airy  confidence  of  ineptitude. 

It  i3  impossible  to  avoid  wondering  what  can  be  expected  of 
Buoh  a  performance  as  tins,  except  the  gratification  0f  much  fussy 
vanity.  If  the  degraded  text  of  the  First  Quarto  must.be  acted 
before  we  can  tell  whether  the  Hamlet  given  there  be  or  not  a 
better  acting  play  than  any  possible  arrangement  of  the  accepted 
version,  it  must  be  given  by  co.n,jetent  actors.  Amateur  theatricals 


are  doubtless  a  good  school  of  manners  and  culture,  as  well  as  a 
nice  amusement  for  the  actors,  and  are  to  be  tolerated  with  polite* 
ness  in  private.  It  is,  however,  quite  another  thing  for  six-and- 
twenty  persons  to  come  forward  heralded  by  much  flourishing  of 
trumpets  by  Mr.  Furnivall's  lt  New  School  of  Victorian  Shak- 
spereans,"  and  pretend  to  settle  an  artistic  question.  They  must 
expect  to  be  judged  by  a  standard  proportionate  to  their  preten- 
sions, and  we  have  already  said  what  wo  think  is  in  that  case  the 
judgment  due  on  the  performance  at  the  St.  George's  Hall. 
Nobody  supposes  that  admiration  for  Spohr  would  excuse  four 
people  who  scarcely  knew  at  which  end  to  take  hold  of  a  fiddle-bow 
for  inflicting  on  us  a  pirated  edition  or  rejected  draft  of  one  of  his 
quartets.  And  this  is  the  exact  parallel  to  the  feat  performed  by 
Mr.  Furnivall  and  his  friends.  It  is  high  time  that  people  who 
set  up  an  idol  and  dub  it  Shakspere  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  the  antics  they  may  be  pleased  to  indulge  in  before  it  are  not 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

At  Sadler's  Wells  Miss  Isabel  Bateman  has  produced  a  new 
play  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Jones.  This  piece,  which  is  called  His  Wife,  is  a 
domestic  drama  of  the  traditional  kind.  There  is  a  villain,  Colonel 
Forester  by  name,  who  has  seduced  a  maiden  in  humble  life  with 
the  help  of  a  Scotch  marriage  and  under  an  assumed  name.  After 
casting  her  off  and  attempting  to  suppress  all  evidence  of  his 
marriage,  Colonel  Forester  becomes  engaged  to  a  Miss  Nelly 
Christy,  although  he  knows  that  his  wife,  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  Margaret  Field,  is  still  alive.  Shortly  before  this  second  mar- 
riage is  to  come  off  Margaret  Field,  who  is  supporting  herself  as  a 
needlewoman,  turns  up  at  Fairdale  Hall,  the  home  of  Nelly 
Christy,  and,  meeting  her  husband  by  accident,  claims  him.  She 
is,  however,  robbed  of  her  certificate  by  the  Colonel's  faithful, 
though  villanous,  servant,  and  committed  to  gaol  under  a  false 
charge.  The  remaining  four  acts  are  taken  up  with  the  Colonel's 
efforts  to  get  her  out  of  the  way  by  various  means — murder  among 
them — her  sufferings,  and  her  final  rescue  by  her  friend  and 
guardian  angel,  the  Rev.  Michael  Christy.  There  are  a  certain 
number  of  loose  threads  in  Mr.  Jones's  piece  which  want  winding 
up  more  neatly.  His  villain  is  much  too  honourable  a  man  for 
his  part,  and  his  fifth  act  ends  just  a  little  tamely ;  but  the  drama, 
on  the  whole,  goes  well,  and  the  first  four  acts  end  with  effective 
tableaux. 

Miss  Bateman  made  a  decided  success  in  the  part  of  Margaret 
Field.  Her  appeal  for  help  when  about  to  be  taken  off  to  prison 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  and  her  acting  in  the  fourth  when  she 
is  in  a  madhouse  and  weli  nigh  mad  in  fact  with  grief  and  suffer- 
ing, were  very  effective.  Perhaps  her  best  point  was  the  speech- 
less trance  of  grief  with  which  she  learns  of  her  child's  death  at 
the  end  of  the  third  act.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  well 
supported  by  her  company.  Miss  Kate  Pattison  played  the  part 
of  Nelly  Christy  very  gracefully  and  gave  what  little  pathos  her 
role  allowed  very  sympathetically.  Mr.  Brooke  as  Colonel 
Forester  made  a  most  cool  and  satisfactory  villain.  Two  sub- 
ordinate scoundrels  of  the  male  sex,  and  one  female — Mrs. 
Puckram,  the  nurse  in  the  madhouse — were  adequately  filled  by 
Mrs.  Carter  and  Messrs.  Edgar  and  Redwood.  We  have  seldom 
seen  a  better  get  up  than  that  of  Mr.  Canninge  as  Dr.  Sprottle,  and 
indeed  the  whole  piece  was  excellently  put  on  the  stage.  We 
believe  we  can  congratulate  Miss  Bateman  on  having  made  a 
genuine  success  with  His  Wife. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  piece  by  Messrs.  Savile  Clarke  and 
Du  Terreaux  was  performed  at  the  Gaiety  by  a  company  includ- 
ing several  members  not  belonging  to  the  ordinary  staff  of  the 
theatre.  The  play,  which  is  a  drama  of  a  distinctly  sensational 
character,  has  the  merit  of  perfect  unity  of  interest  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  founded  on  the  adventures  of  a  gentleman  who  en- 
lists as  a  soldier,  and  i3  then  driven  to  desertion  by  his 
sergeant's  tyranny.  He  becomes  confidential  clerk  to  a  banker, 
but  is  reduced  to  despair  by  the  persecutions  of  a  lawyer,  a  Mr. 
Frere,  and  finally  saved  by  the  lawyer's  daughter,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  his  father — whom  he  imagined  he  had  offended 
beyond  forgiveness — has  left  him  his  heir.  The  story,  it  will  be 
seen,  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  effective  situations,  which 
are  well  utilized  by  the  authors  of  the  play  and  by  Mr.  Charles 
Kelly,  who  played  the  hero,  Edward  Carrell.  Mr.  Kelly  looked  his 
part  in  the  first  act,  in  which  he  has  to  represent  a  hunted-down 
deserter  very  well,  but  lie  was  best  in  the  third  and  last.  In  this 
he  has  to  play  a  man  who  is  driven  to  suicide  by  sheer  despair, 
and  is  saved  from  death  only  to  fall  into  apparently  hopeless 
difficulty.  In  this  scene  Mr.  Kelly's  acting  was  both  manly  and 
pathetic. 

Mr.  Robert  Brough  played  the  character  of  a  clerk,  who  has  to 
be  too  continuously  drunk,  with  considerable  comic  power.  The 
chief  female  parts  were  taken  by  Miss  Florence  Terry  and  Miss 
Alma  Murray.  Miss  Terry's  acting  was  lively,  and  reminded  us 
of  her  performance  in  the  fifth  act  of  Shylock  at  the  Lyceum, 
when  she  suddenly  developed  an  original  capacity.  Miss  Alma 
Murray  showed  some  power  of  expressing  passion.  A  word  of 
praise  is  due  to  Mr.  S.  Charteris's  acting  in  the  character  of  a 
banker,  and  J.  C.  Cowper's  rendering  of  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Frere. 

At  the  Lyceum  The  Corsican  Brothers  has  made  way  for  a  re- 
vival, which  it  is  not  too  much  to  call  brilliant,  of  The  Belle's 
Stratagem.  The  wit,  the  humour,  and  the  courtliness  of  Mr. 
li  ving's  Doricourt  were  already  known  to  many  playgoers.  The 
fun  and  grace  of  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Letitia  Hardy  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  perfection.  The  assumption  of  the  hoyden 
seemed  to  us  to  be  admirable  alike  in  conception  and  execution. 
The  other  parts  are  capitally  tilled.     Mr.  Howe  appears  for  the 
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Brst  time  at  this  theatre  as  old  Hardy,  a  part  which,  oddly 
mciurh,  seems  until  quite  lately  to  have  been  taken  by  a 
low  comedian.  Mr.  Terriss  will  do  well  to  give  up  wearing 
lis  sword  in  the  minuet.  The  piece  is  mounted  with  excellent 
caste  and  discretion.  So  much  unnecessary  fuss  has  been  made 
;>ver  the  so-called  mutilation  of  a  clever  play,  the  brightest  parts 
if  which  are  retained  in  the  present  version,  that  we  may  expect 
soon  to  see  a  performance  from  Mrs.  Cowley's  "  first  quarto " 
indertaken  by  Mr.  Furnivall  and  his  followers. 

At  the  Folly  Mr.  Toole  has  revived  a  singularly  amusing  piece 
ifnonsensa  called  The  Wizard  of  the  Wilderness,  in  the  course  of 
vhicb  he  performs  some  real  and  some  afi'ecteJ  conjuror's  tricks 
with  unflagging  spirit  and  skill. 


REVIEWS. 


TIIORN'TOX'S  FOREIGN  SECRETARIES.* 

MR.  THORNTON,  in  a  work  which  is  probably  his  first, 
bas  not  attained  high  literary  excellence.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
loubted  whether  any  recent  writer  has  exhibited  so  habitual  an 
ndifference  to  the  rules  of  grammar.  That  verb?  require  nomina- 
ives  and  nominatives  verbs  appears  not  to  have  occurred  to  the 
mthor,  who  also  habitually  fails  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of 
he  cases  of  pronouns,  as  who  and  whom  or  he  and  him.  It  is 
levertheless  odd  that  Mr.  Thornton,  in  spite  of  the  confusion  of 
lis  language,  not  only  writes  like  a  gentleman,  but  always  makes 
limself  intelligible.  His  style  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
leorge  III.  in  his  letters  to  Lord  North.  No  one  can  construe 
he  King's  sentences,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  no  one  can  mis- 
understand them.  The  process  of  thought  is  indicated  if  not  ex- 
uressed  by  the  words,  as  when  Lord  Castlereagh  is  said  to  have 
I  ccused  an  adversary  of  pulling  out  a  white  pocket-handkerchief 
like  a  crocodile.  With  similar  indifference  to  minute  accuracy 
klr.  Thornton  relates  how  "  alter  being  herself  forced  on  from 
I  he  island  of  Prota,  and  seeing  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulties, 
air  John  Duckworth  took  advantage  of  the  first  fair  wind  to 
i  etrace  his  steps  through  the  Sea  of  Marmora."  The  feminine 
■ronoun  represents  the  flagship,  and  the  masculine  the  Admiral. 


'he  only  fault  of  the  narrator  is  that  he  thinks  in  the  same 
entence  of  both  without  observing  the  consequent  change  of 
ender.  An  elaborate  eulogy  on  Lord  Liverpool  is  perhaps  less 
asily  analysed : — 

I  His  Premiership  is  perforce  brought  before  the  readers  of  the  later  pages 
i  this  book,  and  bas  no  place  here  ;  but  the  head  of  a  school  in  statesman- 
hip,  which  Prime  Minister  after  Prime  Minister  has  chosen  to  model  itself 
ipon,  it  proves  that  the  possession  of  extraordinary  information,  unfailing 
atieuce,  natural  kindliness,  facility  of  expression  both  of  tongue  and  pen, 
nd,  above  all,  a  high  rectitude  of  purpose,  may  land  the  possessor  on  the 
ighest  pinnacle  ot  lame  to  which  a  British  subject  can  attain. 

'he  Premiership  or  the  head  of  a  school  is  apparently  the 
•roof  of  Borne  proposition,  while  Lord  Liverpool  has  been 
inded  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  The  Minister  him- 
elf  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  humbler  position,  but 
I.  is  true  that  in  popular  estimation  he  has  been  underrated, 
le  was  successively  overshadowed  by  Castlereagh  and  Can- 
ling  ;  but  he  must  have  had  a  remarkable  power  of  con- 
[iliation  and  management,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
Iflered  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  King's  encroachment.  It  may 
la  worth  while  to  correct  an  error  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
hife  of  Wilberforce  which  has  led  to  some  confusion.  Lord 
Lberdeen,  in  1856,  is  said  to  have  told  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
lien  on  a  visit  at  Haddo,  that  Lord  Liverpool  was  "  greatly  ovcr- 
lited."  lie  proceeds  to  say,  "  True,  his  qualities  were  rather 
■■oral  than  intellectual,  yet  in  difficult  times  he  kept  for  years  a 
lovernment  together,  and  brought  the  country  gloriously  through 
I  terrible  war;  but  he  was  strictly  fair,  just,  careful,  painstaking, 
lid  honest."  It  is  evident  that  Lord  Aberdeen  said  that  Lord 
liverpool  was  underrated,  and  that  he  proceeded  to  correct  a  mis- 
liken  judgment.  Kither  the  reporter  of  the  conversation  or  the 
■inter  accidentally  reversed  his  meaning.  In  a  later  part  of  the 
Line  volume,  Lord  Aberdeen  repeats  the  same  judgment  without 
king  any  ambiguous  phrase. 

I  Notwithstanding  his  enthusiastic  praise  of  the  Minister  whom 
lord  Beaconsfield  unjustly  stigmatized  as  "  the  arch  Mediocrity," 
I  r.  Thornton  is  the  very  reverse  of  an  exclusive  partisan.  The 
Ivelvo  or  thirteen  Foreign  Ministers  who  aro  the  lubji  cts  of  bis 
lork  excite  in  succession  his  gratitude  and  admiration.  In 
I  veral  instances  ho  applies  to  them  indiscriminately  the  old- 
l.shioned  title  of  "  our  hero,"  with  an  impartiality  worthy  of  a 
lublic  Orator  presenting  a  batch  of  eminent  persons  to  the  Uni- 
lirsity  for  an  honorary  degree.  Grenville  and  Fox,  Canning  and 
lastlereagh,  Aberdeen  ana  Palmerston,  successively  provoke  in 
Im  a  mild  outbur-tt  of  the  furor  WoffM/hlou,  which  is  gener- 
Hly  directed  to  one  object  at  a  time.  Kven  the  Mulgraves, 
lie  Harrowbys,  and  the  Hawkcsburys,  whoso  tenure  of  the 
■foreign  Office  has  been  almost,  forgotten,  am  recalled  to  memory 
mf  the  sympathizing  historian;  and,  notwithstanding  tho  smile 
I  liich  bis  zealous  sympathy  may  provoke,  .Mr.  Thornton  is  on 
lie  whole  in  the  right.    All  the  statesmen  whom   he  com- 
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memorates  were  anxious  to  discharge  their  duties  as  they  under- 
stood them  ;  and  even  Fox  when  he  was  in  office  preferred  the 
welfare  of  the  country  to  the  interests  of  a  faction.  A  few 
months  earlier  he  had  grudged  the  admission  that  tho  advan- 
tages of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  compensated  for  the  relief 
which  the  victory  afforded  to  Pitt.-  Even  for  George  IV.,  though 
he  was  not  a  Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Thornton  has  a  good  word. 
"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  faults  and  shortcomings  of 
George  IV.,  he  never,  as  a  king,  neglected  public  duty."  It  i3 
perfectly  true  that  "  the  poisoned  pen  of  faction,"  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  cant,  "  has  not  been  idle  before  and  since  the  death  of 
this  unfortunate  prince."  It  is  a  relief  to  find  one  benevolent 
apologist  for  George  IV.,  or,  indeed,  two,  for  it  seems  that  the 
King's  "old  friend  Alderman  Martin  took  up  the  cudgels  in  that 
interesting  History  of  Bri/jhthehnstone  which  bears  his  name." 
Mr.  Thornton  adds  that  "  the  volume  should  anyhow  be  read  by 
all  lovers  of  history,  and  of  Brighton  in  particular."  The  classifi- 
cation of  Brighton  as  a  subdivision  of  the  art  or  science  of  history 
is  nearly  as  original  as  the  vindication  of  George  IV.'s  character. 
On  a  very  different  person,  more  wholly  unconnected  with  the 
Foreign  Office,  Mr.  Thornton  goes  out  of  his  way  to  bestow  a  some- 
what surprising  eulogy.  "  On  the  whole,  the  greatest  Whig  of 
the  century,  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  rivalled  Pitt  and  Fox 
themselves  in  forensic  exposition,  &c."  The  cheerful  and  indis- 
criminate admiration  of  every  eminent  person  is  pleasanter  than 
the  common  propensity  to  carp  and  criticize,  and  perhaps  it  is 
equally  instructive. 

By  the  accident  of  remaining  in  office  till  1801,  Lord  Grenville 
acquires  a  claim  to  be  included  in  Mr.  Thornton's  catalogue.  He 
judiciously  quotes  Lord  Malmesbury's  statement  that  no  other 
Foreign  Minister  of  his  time  was  equally  independent  of  his  chief 
and  his  colleagues ;  yet  the  policy  of  his  administration  was  attri- 
buted both  at  home  and  abroad  almost  exclusively  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  French  historians  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  from  Louis 
Blanc  to  Lanfrey,  believe  that  the  steady  opposition  of  England  to 
the  French  Republic  was  inspired  and  maintained  by  Pitt. 
Grenville  owed  his  introduction  into  public  life,  .and  his  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  his  famous  kinsman;  but  after  the 
French  war  broke  out  he  was  far  more  earnest  in  bis  prosecution 
of  the  struggle  than  Pitt  himself.  At  the  time  of  the  abortive 
Ghent  Conference  Pitt  wrote  to  Lord  Malmesbury  that  if  it  came 
to  a  choice  between  peace  and  war  "  either  I  or  Grenville  will  go 
out,  and  it  will  not  be  I."  In  explaining  his  later  financial 
arrangements,  Pitt  more  than  once  confessed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  long  duration  of  the  war  had  been  to 
him  a  surprise  and  disappointment.  If  he  could  have  foreseen 
the  long  continuance  ot  the  necessary  efforts,  he  would  have 
raised  a  larger  proportion  of  the  necessary  funds  by  taxation,  with 
a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  public  debt.  After  his  resig- 
nation Pitt  approved  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  notwithstanding 
its  unsatisfactory  conditions,  while  Lord  Grenville  censured  the 
tameDess  of  Addington's  Government,  and  the  extent  of  the  con- 
cessions which  it  made.  At  the  same  time  Fox  declared  that  he 
found  it  difficult  not  to  rejoice  in  every  triumph  achieved  by 
France  and  in  every  mortification  incurred  by  England.  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  his  former  policy  Lord  Qrenville'a  feeble 
resistance  to  France  during  his  term  of  office  as  Prime  Minister, 
and  his  long-continued  opposition  to  tho  Peninsular  War.  As 
long  as  Fox  lived,  it  was  perhaps  unavoidable  that  he  should 
exclusively  control  foreign  policy ;  but  Lord  Grenville  owed  no 
allegiance  to  Lord  Ho  wick.  The  tame  abandonment  of  Con- 
tinental independence  by  the  Ministry  nicknamed  "  All  the 
Talents  "  was  suitably  rewarded  by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and  by 
the  French  conquest  of  Spain.  It  was  by  no  merit  of  theirs  that 
both  transactions  were  in  their  ulterior  consequences  injurious  or 
ruinous  to  Napoleon.  A  liberal  subsidy  to  Alexander  before  the 
battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland  would  have  been  both  politic 
and  economical.  There  is  no  question  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  great  war  on  which  more  general 
misapprehension  prevails  than  the  pecuniary  relations  of  England 
to  the  Allies  in  successive  coalitions.  Tho  war  cost,  in 
round  numbers,  a  thousand  millions,  while  the  subsidies  amounted 
to  fifty  millions,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole.  All  the  great 
Continental  battles,  any  of  which  might  with  better  generalship 
have  overthrown  Napoleon,  were  rendered  possible  by  Fnglish 
subsidies.  Tho  greatest  achievement  of  Pitt's  career  was  the 
organization  in  his  last  term  of  office  of  the  great  coalition  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  which  was  treacherously  and  foolishly  re- 
pudiated by  IYussia.  When  Pitt  succeeded  Aildington,  Napoleon 
was  encamped  at  Boulogne,  and  the  Continent  was  at  peace. 
Before  tWO  years  had  passed  tho  fear  of  invasion  of  Fngland  had 
finally  dis:ip|ieared,  and  Napoleon  was  compelled  to  risk  his 
Empire  ill  tM  struggle  which  was  decided  at  Austerlitz.  Tho 
Tory  Governments  which,  alter  a  short  interval,  succeeded,  had 
tho  courage  not  only  to  follow  tho  traditions  of  thoir  master,  but 
to  prosecute,  though  with  insufficient  vigour,  tho  war  in  tho 
1'eniesula  which  sapped  tho  revenues  of  Franco.  Tho  criticisms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  by  Ford  Grey  and  his  reduced  body  of  ad- 
herent <  w  in  some  respects  plausible,  and  even  just;  but  Ford  Fiver- 
pool,  Fonl  <  '.ihilereagh.and  tho  I  hike  of  Wellington  had  110  menus  of 
dictating  to  lie  ir  powerful  allies  tho  conditions  of  the  Fiironeim 
settlement.  The  Fnglish  Ministers  were  undoubtedly  inspired  bv 
n  well-founded  droml  of  revolution  and  of  rovind  IVencii 
ambition;  but  tho  Duke  of  Wellington  successfully  refitted  11 
lurlher  curtailment  of  Flench  territory  on  the  ground  that,  witli- 
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out  seriously  impairing  the  power  of  France,  it  would  create  a 
standing  grievance  and  a  plausible  pretext  for  war.  Tho  Peace  of 
Vienna,  with  all  its  defects,  was  fully  justified  by  its  results,  inas- 
much as  for  nearly  fifty  years  it  secured  the  peace  of  Europe. 
For  sixty-six  years  it  has  not  been  followed  by  war  between 
England  and  France,  a  period  which  is  double  the  longest  inter- 
vals of  peaco  which  bad  occurred  for  many  centuries.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Metternich,  who  was  more  responsible  than  Cast  lc- 
reagh  for  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations,  should  to  the  end  of 
bis  life  have  regarded  his  own  main  achievement  with  unqualified 
complacency. 

The  change  of  tone  and  temper  rather  than  of  policy  which 
was  introduced  into  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  Canning  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Londonderry  is  gradually  losing  by  lapse  of  time 
the  historical  interest  which  it  may  once  have  possessed.  By  an 
excusable  miscalculation  of  political  proportions  Canning  employed 
a  grandiloquence,  which  was  afterwards  corrected  by  experience, 
in  boasting  of  bis  interference  with  Peninsular  squabbles  and  of 
bis  recognition  of  the  Spanish  Republics  in  South  America.  The 
new  world  which  he  said  that  he  had  called  into  existence  to 
balance  the  old  weighs  nothing  in  tho  political  scale.  The  Spanish 
colonies  were  decaying  before  tho  separation  ;  and  the  process  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  secession.  The  result  is  probably  clue  to  the 
practical  elimination  of  Spanish  blood,  and  to  the  increase  of  the 
indigenous  race.  The  survival  of  tho  unfittest  in  moral  and  poli- 
tical aptitude  unfortunately  sometimes  coincides  with  the  converse 
results  of  physical  adaptation  to  soil  and  climate.  In  Mr.  Canning's 
time  historical  precedents  were  seldom  checked  by  ethnological 
considerations.  The  results  of  the  North  American  revolt  had 
produced  a  hasty  confidence  in  tho  progress  of  emancipated 
colonies.  It  is,  after  all,  possible  that  the  separation  of  the 
South  American  colonies  from  the  mother-country  may  have  been 
innocuous,  or  in  some  instances  beneficial.  The  Spanish  Viceroys 
administered  a  system  as  corrupt  and  oppressive  as  that  of  the 
Presidents  who  have  succeeded  them ;  and  the  removal  of  the  former 
restrictions  on  trade  was  a  perceptible  advantage. 

It  would  perhaps  have  been  convenient  to  close  the 
list  ol  Foreign  Secretaries  at  the  death  of  Canning  or  with  the 
formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Administration.  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  Lord  Palmerston  represented  two  conflicting 
systems  of  policy  in  a  later  generation,  or,  rather,  they  pursued  the 
same  objects  by  opposite  methods.  The  animosity  which  was,  as 
the  Life  of  Wilberforce  shows,  felt  by  the  former  colleagues  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  against  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  exclusively  caused 
by  his  foreign  policy  ;  but  they  seem  to  have  attributed  to 
Palmerston  the  war  to  which,  in  spite  of  their  feelings  and  their 
deepest  convictions,  they  had  been  themselves  parties.  Their 
weakness  and  their  insincerity  are  curiously  illustrated  in  Sir 
James  Graham's  conversation  with  Bishop  Wilberforce.  The  truth 
is  that  Palmerston's  apparently  pugnacious  policy  coincided 
during  his  long  tenure  of  office  with  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
For  the  Crimean  war  no  single  statesman  was  so  responsible  as 
Loid  Aberdeen.  Forty  years  before  he  had  incurred  the  ridicule 
of  his  diplomatic  colleagues  by  contending  that  it  was  dishonour- 
able to  offer  Napoleon  at  Chatillon  terms  of  peace  less  advanta- 
geous than  those  which  he  had  rejected  while  the  allied  armies 
were  still  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  diplomacy,  which  is  the  function  of  Foreign  Secre- 
taries, is  almost  identical  with  the  more  or  less  direct  exhibi- 
tion of  force.  It  is  desirable  not  to  cause  unnecessary  irritation  ; 
but  the  friendship  of  other  States  habitually  depends  on  implied 
threats  and  promises.  The  position  of  England  at  the  end  of  the 
great  war  was  the  fulcrum  on  which  successive  Ministers  rested 
their  influence  over  European  politics.  Lord  Palmerston  believed 
in  the  national  strength  when  it  had,  in  comparison  with  the  re- 
sources of  other  Powers,  already  begun  to  decline.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  will  probably  have  been  the  last  English  statesman  who  will 
haie  sought  to  keep  alive  the  old  tradition.  It  will  perhaps  have 
been  finally  swept  away  by  the  abandonment  of  the  new  Indian 
frontier,  and  by  the  capitulation  in  the  Transvaal.  The  vast  arina- 
nu-  a  ts  of  the  Continent  have  destroyed  the  ancient  balance  of  power. 
Tho  forty  years  which  intervened  between  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Crimean  war  will  perhaps  be  regarded  hereafter  as  a 
golden  age. 


VIRGIXIBUS  PUERISQUE.* 

A RECENT  writer  on  Latin  literature  has  observed  that  the 
Romans  in  the  age  of  Plautus  had  not  arrived  at  the  intel- 
lectual condition  in  which  general  moralizing  on  life  is  found 
agreeable.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals interest  themselves  in  this  form  of  literature  only  at  a 
::iven  period.  Bovs  and  unformed  races  do  not  care  tor  it;  mature 
men  and  women  have  more  or  less  outgrown  the  taste.  It  is  when 
v.  man  wakens  to  the  perplexities  of  the  world,  between  eighteen 
and  twenty-five,  that  he  speculates  on  life  as  a  wiiole.  He  is 
puzzled  with  big  problems — be  sutlers,  perhaps,  from  WcltschMicrz. 
Atterwards,  when  he  has  real  private  cares  and  duties  of  his  own, 
lis  ceases  to  vex  himself  about  life,  and  devotes  himself  to  living. 
It  appears  to  us  that  English  literature  has  reached  this  practical 
b.ai'e.  We  have  scarcely  any  essau.-ts  who  write  about  things  at 
large — love,  life,  death,  marriage,  idleness,  childhood,  and  so  lorth. 

*  Virginibus  Puerisque  ;  and  other  Papers.  By  Robert  L"'Uis  Steveuson. 
London  :  C.  Kesan  Paul  &  Co.  1881. 


A.  K.  II.  B.  has  been  left  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Friswell  almost 
alone  in  the  field.  We  do  not  "  even  "  Mr.  Louis  Stevenson,  as 
his  countrymen  say,  to  A.  K.  II.  B.,  or  to  the  late  Mr.  Friswell. 
lie  at  least  is  not  a  Montaigne  tpicier.  He  does  not  repeat  the 
commonplaces,  or  appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  middle-aged  trades-/ 
men  and  people  in  business.  But  his  topics  are  those  of  all  the 
old  essayists — the  wide,  almost  limitless  topics  which  are  neglected 
by  a  generation  that  has  little  care  for  general  reflection,  but  is 
anxious  to  make  special  points  in  particular  branches  of  history, 
literature,  and  science.  Mr.  Stevenson's  interest  in  human  life  is 
absolutely  untouched  by  any  care  as  to  how  that  life  came  to  be 
organized  and  evolved.    He  takes  it  as  he  finds  it. 

A  brief  dedicatory  letter  explains  very  clearly  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  aim.  He  had  meant,  he  says,  to  be  the  advocatus 
juventutis,  "  to  state  temperately  the  beliefs  of  youth  as  opposed 
to  the  contentions  of  age,"  end  to  produce  a  volume  that  might 
be  called  "  Life  at  Twenty-five."  But  Mr.  Stevenson  says  he 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  fixed  at  twenty-five,  and  he  declares 
that  "  the  shadows  of  the  prison-house  "  lie  on  part  of  his  essays. 
We  scarcely  agree  with  him  in  this  estimate.  The  essays  are 
those  of  an  exceedingly  clever  man,  who  knows  uncommonly 
little  about  the  "  prison-house  "  and  its  shadows.  Mr.  Stevenson 
complains  that  he  cannot  be  a  Socialist  any  longer.  Except  for  that 
important  loss  to  the  revolutionary  party,  we  fail  to  see  any  sign 
that  his  essays  are  either  those  of  an  old  or  a  world-weary  man. 
lie  need  not  try  to  fancy  that,  liko  the  father  of  Aucassin  in  the 
story,  il  a  sons  tens  trepasse.  Only  a  man  still  young  at  heart 
will  so  resolutely  disdain  Sidney  Smith's  advice  to  "  take 
short  views."  Only  a  young  man  will  be  as  sad  as  night, 
or  as  Mr.  Stevenson  now  and  then.  Older  people  take  shorter 
views.  They  don't  look  on  marriage,  for  example,  as  a 
stage  so  very  near  death  and  dissolution.  A  certain  laird,  who 
was  "  unco  wastefu'  in  wives,"  as  the  parish  sexton  said, 
was  married  five  times.  Even  at  his  fifth  venture,  we  are  sure 
that  he  did  not  say,  with  Mr.  Stevenson,  "  Times  are  changed 
with  him  who  marries ;  there  are  no  more  by-paths  where  you 
may  innocently  linger ;  but  the  road  lies  long  and  straight  and 
dusty  to  the  grave."  Mr.  Stevenson  declares,  as  the  last  result  of 
his  philosophic  contemplations,  that  "  it  is  good  to  have  been  young 
in  youth,  and,  as  years  go  on,  to  grow  older."  This  might  be 
disputed.  It  is  good  not  to  dress  like  a  younger  man,  nor  to 
cultivate  his  fine  swagger.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  "  we  may  all 
be  mistaken,  even  the  youngest  of  us."  But  surely  a  great  deal  of 
youth  may  be  preserved,  especially  by  people  who  find  their  young 
tastes  cleave  to  them  still.  Many  elders  are  young  at  Lord's,  or 
on  the  moors,  or  the  links ;  and  Mr.  Bright  is  much  more  than  a 
boy  again  beside  a  salmon  river. 

It  is  a  duty  to  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Stevenson  on  his 
melancholy  assumption  of  middle  age.  As  far  as  his  published 
works  show,  he  is  still,  to  use  an  American  idiom,  "just  as  young 
as  he  can  live."  His  very  style  is  young,  and  not  without  a 
certain  quipsomeness.  It  is  his  own  style,  but  here  and  there  in 
the  tissue  one  discerns  a  thread  of  Thackeray,  of  Carlyle  even,  of 
Emerson,  of  the  great  English  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
or  of  old  and  quainter  English.  It  is  a  very  personal  style,  and, 
if  we  are  to  hint  a  fault  and  hesitate  dislike,  now  and  then  some- 
what too  exclamatory,  and  too  apt  to  address  the  reader  with  a 
familiarity  which  all  readers  do  not  equally  admire.  For  this 
reason,  and  still  more  because,  as  we  have  said,  the  world  is  too 
old  to  care  for  general  talk  about  life,  Mr.  Stevenson's  essays  are 
not  every  one's  book.  People  are  certain  to  like  it  very  much  in- 
deed, or  to  be  indifferent  to  it  and  even  repelled  by  it.  In  Mr. 
Stevenson's  charming  books  of  sentimental  and  humorous  travel, 
the  Inland  Voyatje  and  the  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  the  landscape 
was  always  with  us.  If  we  tired  of  the  talk  of  our  companion 
(which,  for  our  part,  we  never  did),  the  hills,  and  swift  rivers,  and 
forests  of  chestnut-trees  were  there  to  admire.  In  these  essays  of 
course  we  have  Mr.  Stevenson  without  his  environment  of  land- 
scape. How  much  or  how  little  any  reader  will  appreciate  bis 
discourse  is  a  matter  of  individual  taste  and  habit  of  mind.  For 
our  own  part,  we  have  always  beard  him  gladly,  and  generally 
differed  from  him  exceedingly.  "  These  notes,  if  they  amuse  the 
reader  at  all,"  says  the  author,  "  will  probably  amuse  him  more 
when  he  differs  than  when  he  agrees  with  them ;  at  least  they 
will  do  no  harm,  for  nobody  will  take  my  advice."  Yes,  in  spite 
of  Mr.  Stevenson's  deliberate  counsel,  ladies  will  still  marry  men 
who  do  not  smoke  and  brides  will  be  won  even  by  total 
abstainers. 

But  let  us  examine  Mr.  Stevenson's  theory  of  life,  as  he  enter- 
tained it  in  his  salad  days.  Ecrasez  Vinfdme,  he  cried ;  and 
linfdme,  in  Mr.  Stevensons  eyes,  was  " the  infamous  Budgett " — 
that  is,  Mr.  Samuel  Budgett,  the  Successful  Merchant.  Mr.  Ste- 
venson is  irreconcilable  to  a  world  of  commerce  and  "  business 
habits,"  a  life  in  which  men  go  to  offices.  Every  man  in  Edin- 
burgh (where  we  learn  that  Mr.  Stevenson  has  resided,  if  not 
"  lived ")  does  go  to  an  office  of  one  sort  or  another.  Of  these 
psrsons  Mr.  Stevenson  speaks  with  a  bitterness  almost  akin  to  the 
spirit  of  persecution.  He  draws  what  he  obviously  thinks  a 
terrible  picture  of  a  busy  person  compelled  to  be  idle : — 

It  is  no  good  speaking  to  such  folk :  they  cannot  be  idle,  their  nature 
is  not  generous  enough  ;  and  they  pass  those  hours  in  a  sort  of  coma, 
which  are  not  dedicated  to  furious  moiling  in  the  gold-mill.  When  they 
do  not  require  to  go  to  the  office,  when  they  are  not  hungry  and  have 
no  mind  to  drink,  the  whole  breathing  world  is  a  blank  to  them.  If 
they  have  to  wait  an  hour  or  so  for  a  train,  they  fall  into  a  stupid 
trance  with  their  eyes  open.  To  see  them,  you  would  suppose  there  was 
nothing  to  look  at  and  no  one  to  speak  with  ;  you  would  imagine  they 
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were  paralvzed  or  alienated  ;  and  yet  very  possibly  they  are  hard  workers 
in  their  own  way,  and  have  good  eyesight  for  a  flaw  in  a  deed  or  a  turn  of 
the  market.   They  have  been  to  school  and  college,  but  all  the  time  they 
had  their  eye  on  the  medal ;  they  have  gone  about  in  the  world  and  mixed 
with  clever  people,  but  all  the  time  they  were  thinking  of  their  own 
affairs.   As  if  a  man's  soul  were  not  too  small  to  begin  with,  they  have 
dwarfed  and  narrowed  theirs  by  a  life  of  all  work  and  no  play  ;  until 
here  thev  are  at  fortv,  with  a  listless  attention,  a  mind  vacant  of  all 
material"of  amusement",  and  not  one  thought  to  rub  against  another, 
while  they  wait  for  the  train.    Before  he  was  breeched,  he  might  have 
clambered  on  the  boxes  ;    when  he  was    twenty,   he    would  have 
stared  at  the  girls  ;  but  now  the  pipe  is  smoked  out,  the  snuff-box  empty, 
and  my  gentleman  sits  bolt  upright  upon  a  bench,  with  lamentable  eyes. 
This  does  not  appeal  to  me  as  being  Success  in  Life. 
This  is  a  painful  sketch  of  failure,  but  are  industrious  people  really 
so  forlorn  ?    We  have  never  met  with  any  such,  except  in  Mr. 
Henry  James's  little  tale,  the  Pension  Beaurepas,  where  there  is  a 
New  "Yorker  as  miserable,  out  of  his  counting-house,  as  the  de- 
plorable creature  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  imagination.    A  regular  man 
of  business  would  hurry  off  and  "  do  "  the  town,  or  he  would  in- 
struct himself  with  the  conversation  of  the  traffic  manager,  or  lie 
would  read  the  city  articles  in  all  the  papers,  or  he  would  write 
letters  in  the  waiting-room.  We  differ  as  much  from  Mr.  Steven- 
son about  the  value  of  life.  Indeed,  he  is  not  consistent, — not  that 
that  charge  will  distress  him  much, — with  himself.  This  is  the  con- 
clusion of  his  whole  philosophy — u  to  travel  hopefully  is  a  better 
thing  than  to  arrive,  and  the  true  success  is  to  labour.''    That  is 
to  say,  life  is  worth  living  for  living's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  consci- 
ousness of  effort  and  of  experience.    Yet  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  a 
charming  essay  called  "  JEs  Triplex,"  denies  that  we  can  love 
life,  defined  as  a  "  permanent  possibility  of  sensation."    The  lan- 
guage is  that  of  the  schools  since  Mr.  Mill's  date  ;  but  the  mean- 
ing is  Mr.  Stevenson's  own  meaning.    We  are  attached  to  life, 
because  it  is  always  calling  on  us  for  exertion,  and  presenting  to 
us  spectacles  of  interest;  in  fact,  because  it  offers  a  permanent 
possibility  of  sensation,  action,  and  emotion.    All  philosophers, 
including  Aristotle  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  are  pretty  well  agreed 
about  that  matter.    The  difference  is  only  in  language.    It  is  the 
f'vtpyfia  we  all  care  for  ;  but  then  Mr.  Stevenson  comes  in  with 
his  difference.    He  wants,  or  seems  to  want,  this  consciousness  of 
the  various  world,  and  of  our  active  and  passive  share  in  it,  to  be 
enjoyed,  not  in  the  "  perfect  life,"  but  in  the  life  Bohemian.  We 
are  obliged  to  use  that  detestable  word.    His  youthful  conception 
of  existence  is  that  of  a  healthy  and  reflective  nomad  who  walks 
in  the  ways  of  his  heart  and  the  sight  of  his  eyes.    Thus  he 
writes  :• — 

To  reckon  dangers  too  curiously,  to  hearken  too  intently  to  the  threat 
that  runs  through  all  the  winning  music  of  the  world,  to  hold  back  the 
hand  from  the  rose  because  of  the  thorn,  and  from  life  because  of  death  : 
this  it  is  to  be  afraid  of  Pan.  Highly  respectable  citizens  who  flee  life's 
pleasures  and  responsibilities  and  keep,  with  upright  hat,  upon  the  midway 
of  custom,  avoiding  the  right  hand  and  the  left,  the  ecstasies  and  the 
agonies,  how  surprised  they  would  be  if  they  could  hear  their  attitude 
mythologically  expressed,  and  knew  themselves  as  tooth-chattering  ones, 
who  flee  from  Nature  because  they  fear  the  hand  of  Nature's  God  !  Shrilly 
sound  Pan's  pipes  ;  and  behold  the  banker  instantly  concealed  in  the  bank 
parlour!    For  to  distrust  one's  impulses  is  to  be  recreant  to  Pan. 

The  old  toast  wished  "  success  to  our  inclinations,  provided  they 
are  virtuous."  Mr.  Stevenson  has  no  such  cautious  distrust  of  his 
impulses.  He,  at  least,  is  not  "  Pan's  dastard."  Mr.  Max  Miiller 
has  discovered  that  Pan  was  really  "a  purifying  or  sweeping 
wind,"  which  does  not  absolutely  account  for  the  god's  goat's-feet, 
nor  for  hi»  singular,  and  even  scandalous,  reliance  on  the  excellence 
of  his  own  impulses.  Put  Mr.  Stevenson  does  not  appear  to  take 
Mr.  Miiller's  view  of  Pan.  Perhaps  years,  which  take  away  the 
philosophic  mind,  will  also  lead  him  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
being  a  creature  of  impulse.  Meanwhile,  this  confidence  in 
impulse,  this  nomadic  habit,  this  familiarity  with  solitude  and  with 
nature,  make  a  great  part  of  the  singularity  and  of  the  charm  of 
his  work.  If  he  were  not  so  much  a  disciple  of  Thoreau,  he 
would  be  much  more  like  a  disciple  of  Henry  Murger,  for  which  it 
would  be  a  great  error  to  mistake  him. 

We  have  said  so  much  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  philosophy  of  lifo 
that  we  have  no  room  for  his  theory  of  love  and  marriage.  II" 
is  almost  inclined  to  doubt  whether  Scott  was  ever  in  love.  One 
or  two  short  passages  of  autobiography  in  Lockhart,  scraps 
written  early  and  late  in  lifo,  seem  to  us  to  make  the  affirmative 
answer  a  matter  of  certainty.  Scott's  heart  was  less  "  prettily 
mended  again "  than  he  himself  declared,  and  the  crack  rings 
audibly  enough  in  his  poetry  and  pro  e. 

Perhaps  the  best  ol  Mr.  Stevenson's  essays  are  the  excellent 
and  most  spirited  paper  on  "  English  Admirals  ' and  the  singular 
vision  of  approaehing  death,  styled  "Ordered  South."  From  this 
wo  quote  an  example  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  touch,  when  he  deals 
with  landscape,  the  1m  nd  cape  of  Southern  Franco:  — 

Or  it  mny  be  something  even  slighter  :  as  when  tie-  opulrnei  of  ( 1 1<- 
sunshine,  which  somehow  gel*  hut  and  fail*  to  produce  its  «-ti « i :  on  Hi 
large  scale,  is  suddenly  revealed  lo  him  by  Hie  dinner  i-olut  i'.n — as  lie 
changes  the  po-ition  of  his  sutishad" — of  a  yard  or  two  of  roadway  with 
its  stones  anil  weeds.  And  then,  there-  is  no  end  t.i  the  inlmil"  variety  iA 
the  olive-yards  themselves.  Kven  the  colour  is  indeterminate  ninl  run 
tinually  shitting  :  now  ynu  would  sny  it  wns  green,  now  grey,  now  blue  ; 
Tiow  tree  stands,  above  tree,  like  "  cloud  on  c  loud,"  m  i. n  il  ml',  lilmv  in 
distinctness;  and  now,  at  the  wind'.*  will,  the  whole  sen  «.|  fbltaM  ii 
shaken  and  broken  up  with  little  momentary  silverings  ntid  shadow  i. 
But  every  one  sees  the  world  in  his  own  way.  To  some  the  glad  IIKMU  ii 
may  have  arrived  on  other  prnvorntioii.*  ;  nud  their  reroller  lion  nun-  I,, 
most  vivid  nf  the  stately  gait  of  women  cnrrylng  burthens  mi  r Ik  i ■ 
heads;  of  tropical  edicts,  with  canes  and  nnked  roek  mid  sunlight  ;  of 
the  relief  of  cypresses  ;  of  the  troubled,  busy-looking  groups  n|'  «.  .1  |>in>  . 
thnt  seem  always  as  if  they  were  being  wielded  and  swept  together  by 


a  whirlwind ;  of  the  air  coming,  laden  with  virginal  perfumes,  oyer  the 
myrtles  and  the  scented  underwood ;  of  the  empurpled  hills  standing  up, 
solemn  and  sharp,  out  of  the  green-gold  air  of  the  east  at  evening. 
The  very  great  interest  of  a  paper  on  "  Raeburn's  Portraits  "  may, 
perhaps,  be  most  felt  by  Scotchmen,  but  should  be  apparent  and 
attractive  to  all  readers.  The  Essay  on  Childhood  is  full  of 
sympathy  and  observation.  Indeed,  there  is  no  paper  in  this  little 
collection  but  is  sure  of  its  readers,  none  that  can  fail  to  give  a 
novel  and  exciting  pleasure  when  the  right  man  or  woman  opens 
the  book  in  the  right  mood  and  the  right  hour.  But  we  admit 
that  this  harmony  of  moment  and  mood  are  necessary,  and  that 
Mr.  Stevenson's  book  is  not  one  for  every  student  and  every  con- 
dition of  feeling. 


FROM  EXILE.* 

•  FIRE  jaded  voluptuary  in  novel-reading  may  possibly  cavil  at 
-1-  the  construction  of  Mr.  Payn's  latest  work  of  fiction  on  the 
ground  that,  to  his  experienced  eye  the  secret  which  runs  through 
the  book  is  revealed,  or  at  least  suggested,  for  reasons  in  which 
his  confidence  is  never  subsequently  shaken,  as  early  as  the  forty- 
first  page  of  the  first  of  three  volumes.  But  perhaps  neither  Mr. 
Payn  nor  any  other  prolific  novel-writer  can  be  expected  to  write 
for  old  hands  at  novel-reading  only,  and  he  would  be  a  very  cap- 
tious old  hand  who  was  not  amply  compensated  for  any  feeling  of 
satiety  suggested  by  his  early  penetration  into  the  plot  by  the 
merits  which  one  has  learnt  always  to  expect  in  Mr.  Payn's  work. 
The  leading  idea  of  From  Exile  is  founded  on  the  many  cases  of 
personation,  in  the  latest  of  which  a  kind  of  languid  interest  was 
the  other  day  revived,  and  of  one  of  the  most  daring  and  successful 
of  which  Vidocq  was  the  hero.  This  celebrated  thief,  and  sub- 
sequently thief-taker,  has  recorded  in  his  memoirs  how  one  of  his 
most  audacious  and  brilliant  escapes  from  prison  was  due,  so  far  as 
the  duration  of  its  success  went,  to  his  having  picked  up  enough  of 
a  fellow-prisoner's  private  history  to  enable  him,  with  the 
aid  of  the  histrionic  power  he  possessed,  to  pass  himself  off  as  the 
returned  son  of  an  old  couple  upon  whom  he  had  never  set 
eye3  before,  but  who  welcomed  him  "  with  effusion."  The  task 
undertaken  by,  we  must  not  say  the  hero,  but  the  principal 
figure  of  Mr.  Payn's  From  Exile,  is  less  difficult  than  Vidocq's, 
and  its  undertaker's  talents  are  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the 
inventor  of  the  police  de  suretc  ;  but,  while  Mr.  Payn's  story  is  a 
good  deal  longer  than  Vidocq's,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  even  if 
the  secret  is  guessed  at  the  point  above  referred  to,  the  interest  of 
the  book  can  never  be  said  to  flag.  There  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  imposture  being  detected  by  those  personages  of  the 
story  to  whose  interest  it  chiefly  is  that  it  should  be  discovered  ; 
and,  in  the  management  of  the  overcoming  of  these,  as  well  as  in 
several  more  or  less  subordinate  episodes,  Mr.  Payn's  technical 
skill  in  exciting  and  suspending  his  readers'  interest  finds  plenty 
of  play.  Nor  can  any  one  complain  that  there  is  any  want  of 
incident  in  the  volumes ;  indeed,  the  catastrophe  which  opens  the 
way  to  everybody,  except  the  villain,  being  happy  ever  afterwards 
is  as  sensational  as  can  be  desired  by  the  greediest  devourer  of 
novels  of  the  school  indicated  by  the  epithet  just  used. 

The  novel  opens  with  a  freshly  enough  chosen  place  and  inci- 
dent : — "  On  a  roek,  rising  sheer  from  the  purple  deeps  of  the  mid- 
Pacific,  stands  a  man  beneath  a  flagstaff'  from  which  lazily  droops 
the  British  Union  Jack."  Silence  and  solitude  are  around  him, 
and,  as  he  stands  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  horizon,  lie  is 

as  motionless  as  a  statue,  and  as  dumb.  A  sculptor  would  have  been  glad 
of  such  a  model,  though  perchance  he  would  have  attired  him  differently. 
He  is  in  an  English  sailor's  dress,  so  far  as  ho  can  be  said  to  be  dressed  at 
all— that  is,  he  has  blue  trousers,  fastened  by  a  belt  around  his  waist ;  but 
the  cloth  is  In  rags,  and  the  leather  is  worn  thin,  and  has  lost  all  trace  of 
its  original  colour.  He  has  a  snow-white  shirt,  not  mado  of  linen,  how- 
ever, but  of  some  soft  and  pulpy  substance — the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry 
tree,  macerated  in  n  runnir.g  stream,  und  beaten  out,  like  gold  leaf,  by  n 
wooden  mallet.  Mis  headgear  is  a  large  leaf  of  many  colours,  which  not, 
only  shields  his  face  from  the  tropical  sun,  but  trails'bchind  his  back  like 
a  dustman's  cap  ;  and  yet  his  face,  naturally  swarthy,  has  become  tanned 
almost  to  Copper-colour  by  the  sun-rays  of  a  clime  where  it  is  seldom  cooler 
(Brainstorm  times)  than  England's  June,  though  rarely  warmer  than 
its  .July. 

Further  than  this,  the  out-of-door  lifo  and  enforced  tompernnco 
of  ton  years  spent  on  what  seems  a  desert  island,  havo 
tended  to  foster  the  natural,  if  somewhat  fierce,  handsomeness  of 
ilits  young  follow,  who  "  has  no  expectations, and  yet  it  is  plain  ho 
has  placed  himself  mi  that  coign  of  vantage  beneath  the  British 
Hag,  with  somo  idea  of  seeing  or  being;  seen  by  somo 
one.   .•  .  .    But    lor   the    brightness    of     his    eyes,  and  a 

eertsirj  passionate  look  in  them,  which  puzzles  you,  you 

would  nay  lii<  oxpre.- -ion  was  indifferent."  His  expression 
suddenly  changes,  howvor,  as  a  speck  of  white  on  the  hori- 
zon catches  his  eye,  nnd,  with  a  face  instinct  with  hope  and  fear, 
ho  rntches  up  n  teb  sci.pe  iiml  makes  out  that  what  bo  bus  seen  is 
a  uliip  bearing  the  British  Hug.  I  hen  bo  hesitates  fur  a  time  be- 
tween conllictiiig  emotions,  mid  then  Hinging  the  tnloxeopo  down, 
he  rushes  down  bill  u  wooden  cabin,  where,  bin  sting  open  a 
sen-chest,  he  drags  two  little  packets  from  tho  bottom  of  it. 
Having  dono  this;  ho  climbs  down  tho  sheer  face  of  a  cliff" 
with  startling  rapidity,  and  leaping  into  a  small  canoe,  puddles 
out  into  the  open  Hon  already  foaming  with  tho  coming 
storm.    After  some  two  hours'  struggle,  ho  comes  ho  near  tho 

*  J- mm  i:,,ir,  |h  Jnme?  Para.  Author  of  "Bf  Proxy."  London  : 
Clint  to  K  Windu*.  1881. 
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ship  that  those  on  board  see  him,  and  as  "  he  deftly  glides 
up  a  snow  mountain  into  a  dark  preen  valley,  under  her  quarter,  a 
rope  is  thrown  to  him  by  which  be  swinge  himself  on  board;  at 
the  same  time  spurning  with  his  feet  the  little  bark  of  safety  that 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  him,  end  which  proceeds  bottom  up- 
wards, like  a  largish  turtle,  on  its  road  to  ruin."  In  answer  to 
the  questions  of  the  second  lieutenant,  the  new  comer  announces 
that  his  name  is  Frank  Wylder,  that  he  comes  "  from  yonder 
rock,  culled  Oraglands  Isle,  on  which  you  will  go  to  pieces  on  the 
reef  within  half  an  hour,  if  you  keep  on  your  piesent  course/' 
Presently  the  first  lieutenant,  in  conversation  with  the  second, 
says,  on  hearing  of  the  new  arrival's  name,  "  Wylder,  Wylder! 
and  shipwrecked  !  That  is  really  very  curious.  I  knew  a  Wylder 
in  Cumberland  who  disappeared  from  his  family  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost  at  sea  ;  that  is,  I  knew 
his  father." 

"  Was  iie  a  black  man  ?  "  inquired  Lennox,  innocently. 

"  What  nonsense  you  talk.  He  ifas  a  Cumberland  squire,  cf  consider- 
able property,  though,  to  Le  sure,  he.  was  swarthy." 

"I  should  think  his  wife  must  have  been  swarthy,  too,  if  this  is  their" 
offspring.  He  is  not  like  a  nigger,  however,  for  his  hair  hangs  down  his 
baas  like  a  girl's,  except  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being  his  own.'' 

"  1  am  certainly  curious  to  see  him,"  mused  Grant. 

"I  recall  the  story  now  quite  distinctly,  lie  quarrelled  with  his  father, 
Ernest  Wylder,  of  Oraglands." 

"  Oraglands,"  interrupted  the  other,  "  why  that  is  the  name  of  liis  island, 
lie  called  it  Oraglands  Isle." 

"Then  that  cannot  be  a  mere  coincidence,"  ejaculated  the  first  lieutenant, 
"  but  Frank  Wylder  it  must  be." 

"  Now  you  mention  it,  lie  did  till  me  his  name  was  Frank." 

"  Well,  'pou  my  life,  it's  most  extraordinary,"  observed  Grant,  reflec- 
tively, "  to  think  that  we  should  have  been  drawn  out  of  our  course,  ap- 
parently all  lor  nothing,  and,  sighting  that  solitary  rock,  have  been  the 
means  of  rescuing  this  unhappy  man  from  what  would  probably  have  been 
a  lifelong  exile.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  special  Providence,  this 
surely  looks  like,  it." 

"  it  won't  look  like  it,  however,  to  the.  younger  brother,  who  is  calcu- 
lating on  the  succession  in  the  meantime,"  remarked  Lennox. 

At  about  this  point  Wylder  himself  appears,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  which  follows  makes  what  will  strike  the  prac- 
tical novel-reader  as  a  somewhat  curious  slip.  Having  given  some 
accouut  of  his  shipwreck  on  Oraglands  Isle — so  called,  as  Grant 
bad  guessed,  after  his  old  home — he  finishes  by  saying  that  he  has 
lived  alone  on  it  for  ten  years.  To  this  Grant  replies  that  he  could 
have  sworn  that  after  Wylder  came  on  board  he  saw  through  his 
glass  the  flag  lowered  that  was  Hying  above  the  rock ;  "  indeed, 
it  seemed  to  me  as  though  there  was  signalling  with  it."  Wylder 
replies,  smiling,  that  there  can  hardly  have  been  any  attempt  at 
signalling,  although  the  Hag  may  have  beeu  lowered.  "  When  1  said 
I  was  alone,  I  should  have  explained  that  what  I  meant  was,  that  I 
bad  no  European  companion.  I  found  some  natives  on  the  island, 
who,  upon  the  whole,  have  treated  me  kindly.  They  have  no  love 
for  strangers,  however,  and  were  certainly  iar  from  wishing  to  at- 
tract your  attention." 

In  the  next  and  third  cbapter  we  are  introduced  to  a  skating 
party  taking  place  on  Craglaud  Mere,  and  make  the  acquaintance 
of  two  very  attractive  girls — Grace  Wylder,  cousin  of  the  missing 
Frank,  and  Helen  Turton,  her  friend.  Somewhat  a  propos  de 
holtcs,  we  learn  some  significant  facts  in  the  course  of  their  con- 
versation—that a  certain  Richard  Rideout  used  to  be  the  constant 
sporting  companion  of  the  missing  Frank  ;  that  the  said  Rideout 
was  concerned  in  a  murderous  poaching  affray,  for  which  he  would 
have  had  to  stand  his  trial  but  for  the  supposed  fact  of  his  being 
drowned  in  the  Mere  :  and  that  this  supposition  was  never  verified 
by  the  finding  of  his  body.  In  subsequent  chapters  we  learn  that 
the  present  Squire  of  Oraglands,  Frank's  uncle,  has  "  had  losses  " ; 
and  we  are  also  told  of  the  circumstances  of  Frank's  disappearance, 
and  how,  amongst  other  things,  the  beautiful  and  noble  Margaret 
Neil,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed,  found  out,  too  late,  that  the 
tales  of  his  vulgar  vices  were  untrue ;  and  that  it  was  not  he,  but 
Rideout,  who,  not  without  reason,  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to 
him,  that  had  been  seen  in  suspicious  situations.  Then  comes  the 
news  of  Frank's  discovery  on  the  desert  island,  and  shortly 
afterwards  appears  Frank  himself.  The  first  people  who 
meet  him  are  Grace  Wylder  and  Helen  Turton,  who  are, 
like  the  reader,  struck  by  various  oddities  of  speech  and 
manners  in  the  young  man,  but  are  ready  to  set  them  down 
to  his  long  residence  on  his  desert  island.  Here,  of  course, 
with  the  reception  of  Frank  by  the  Squire,  with  the  words,  "  -Let 
him  come  in,  Jennie.    Get  him  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and 

 ,'  added  he  to  himself  as  he  led  the  way  indoors,  4  I  wish  to 

Heaven  it  would  poison  him,'  "  begins  that  interest  which,  as  we 
have  before  said,  is  kept  up  without  flagging  to  the  end  of  the 
book.  We  do  not  intend  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
prises which  are  in  store  even  for  the  reader  who  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  foreseen  what  will  be  the  end  of  the  complication  ; 
and  we  may  end  as  we  began  our  notice  of  an  exciting  book 
by  calling  attention  to  the  undiminished  liveliness  of  Mr.  Payn's 
style. 


WHAT  IS  A  OAT?* 

THIS  is  the  question  which  Mr.  Mivart  propounds  at  the  out- 
set of  his  treatise,  and  the  answer  occupies  557  closely- 
printed  pages.  As  Bishop  Berkeley  began  to  write  on  the  virtues  "of 
Tar-Water,  and  ended  with  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Trinity, 

*  The  Cut :  un  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  liuchbimtd  Animals, 
espccia'ty  Momn.u.s.    J'y  St.  George  Mivart.    Lordon  :  Jim  my. 


so  Mr.  Mivart  rises  from  minute  investigations  of  the  organic 
structure  of  the  cat's  body  to  disquisitions  on  its  psychology,  and 
then,  after  passing  in  review  all  cats,  known  and  unknown— a  vast 
procession  beaded  by  our  own  familiar  "  Thomas,"  and  terminated 
by  strange  creatures  from  geological  strata,  whose  forms  can  only 
be  guessed  at  from  fragments,  a  tooth  here,  and  a  claw  there— he 
dons  the  garb  of  a  polemical  divine,  and  vindicates  for  Divine 
agency  a  distinct  share  in  the  origin  of  every  species.  We  re- 
member in  the  days  of  our  youth  certain  tortuous  problems  in 
arithmetic,  wherein  a  countryman,  on  being  asked  how  many  eggs 
he  had  in  his  basket,  replied  in  an  evasive  fashion  that  this  needed 
the  application  of  several  rules  to  unravel  it.  How  we  used  to 
wish  that  his  answer  had  been  more  straightforward  1  Some 
such  feeling  came  over  us,  we  own,  as  we  read  Mr.  Mivart's 
ponderous  volume;  and  the  more  we  think  it  over,  the  more 
convinced  we  are  that  it  would  have  been  much  more  effective 
had  it  been  shorter.  The  half  is  often  much  better  than 
the  whole,  if  authors  would  only  think  so.  Mr.  Mivart's  main 
intention  is  excellent,  as  set  forth  in  his  preface.  He  has 
proposed  to  himself  to  select  some  living  organism,  the  de- 
scription of  which  should  serve  as  "an  introduction  to  the 
natural  history  of  tho  whole  group  of  brick-boned  animals"  (the 
italics  are  bis,  not  ours),  the  subject  being  treated  with  the 
same  minuteness  of  detail  that  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  upon 
the  human  species  alone.  For  this  purpose  he  had  to  choose  be- 
tween one  of  the  lowest  and  simplest  or  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  complex  of  living  creatures.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  each  of  these  courses.  As  the  greater  includes  the  less, 
it  is  easier  to  proceed  in  a  descending  scale ;  and  as  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  different  parts  of  all  "  back-boned  animals,"  to  adopt 
Mr.  Mivart's  phraseology,  has  been  fixed  by  that  of  man  so  immu- 
tably that  there  seems  to  be  no  hope  of  changing  it,  there  is  a 
certain  convenience  in  mastering  it  once  for  all,  before  the  student 
proceeds  to  study  birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
said  nomenclature  is,  unfortunately,  not  a  philosophical  one.  It 
was  first  adopted  when  the  anatomy  of  an}'  other  creature  was  not 
thought  worthy  of  investigation.  It  is  based  on  resemblances, 
real  or  fancied-,  on  relations  that  are  found  in  man  only ;  or  on 
the  discoveries  of  particular  observers.  In  consequence,  when 
applied  to  other  organisms,  it  is  often  unmeaning  or  misleading  ; 
and  some  of  the  ablest  of  German  anatomists  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  begin  their  researches  with  a  lower  and  more  generalized 
form,  and  to  propose  an  entirely  new  nomenclature  for  the  diffe- 
rent parts.  We  rather  regret  that  Mr.  Mivart  did  not 
select  the  first  of  the  two  courses  mentioned  above,  and 
work  out  the  anatomy  and  life-history  of  some  lower  form  with 
the  same  ability  and  industry  (though  let  us  hope  not  with  the 
same  prolixity)  that  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  "  the  harmless 
necessary  cat."  Such  a  treatise,  if  well  done,  might  become  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  system  of  biology,  which  would  in  time, 
as  other  monographs  were  written,  include  all  the  higher  forms, 
with  the  exception  of  Man.  As  the  human  body  is  studied  for 
practical  purposes,  and  not  for  the  extension  of  science,  no  incon- 
venience would  be  caused  by  leaving  the  description  of  it  as  it  is 
at  present,  with  a  set  of  designations  devised  without  reference  to 
the  existence  of  any  other  mammal.  Mr.  Mivart,  however,  has 
determined  otherwise ;  and,  having  come  to  this  decision,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  animal  would  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  cat, 
being  so  well  known,  so  readily  accessible,  and  "  the  most  highly- 
developed  type  of  carnivorous  mammalian  life."  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  Nearly  forty  years 
ago  M.  Straus-lhirckkeirn  published  an  elaborate  and  exhaustive 
monograph  on  its  osteology  and  myology,  with  excellent  plates,  as 
"  type  des  mammiferes  en  general,  et  des  carnivores  en  parti- 
cuiier  "  ;  and  in  his  introduction  he  traverses  much  of  the  ground 
covered  by  Mr.  Mivart.  Strange  to  say,  we  can  find  no  reference 
to  this  book,  either  in  his  text  or  in  his  notes,  though  it  is  quite 
inconceivable  that  he  should  not  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Mivart  begins  with  a  short  introduction,  in  which,  firstly, 
he  discusses  very  briefly  the  origin  of  our  domestic  cat.  We  wish 
that  this  part  ot  the  book  could  have  been  longer.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  subject,  and  would  well  bear  going  into  with  minute- 
ness of  detail.  His  conclusion — the  reasons  for  which  he  does  not 
give — is  that  our  cat  came  to  us  from  the  East,  and  "is  probably 
a  descendant  of  the  old  domestic  cat  of  Egypt."  Dismissing  in 
a  sentence  the  theory  of  Professor  Rolleston  that  the  domestic  cat 
of  the  Greeks  was  the  white-breasted  marten,  he  proceeds  to 
enumerate  the  existing  breeds  of  cats,  amongst  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  in  South  America  that  does  not  "  miaul,"  or,  as 
Mr.  Mivart  politely  puts  it,  "give  forth  cries  like  those  by  which 
our  own  cats  are  wont  to  give  expression  to  their  emotional 
sensibility."  We  devoutly  echo  his  wish  that  this  delightful 
novelty  could  be  introduced  into  this  country.  In  the  next  place, 
we  come  to  the  order  to  bs  observed  in  the  bulk  of  the  treatise. 
Here  Mr.  Mivart  pauses,  to  lay  down  the  position  that,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  give  a  correct  answer  to  the  question  "  What  is  a  cat?  " 
we  must  "  know  both  the  main  facts  as  to  the  animal  con- 
sidered in  itself  absolutely,  and  the  various  leading  relations 
in  which  it  stands  to  all  other  creatures "  ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
plains a  little  further  on,  its  anatomical  structure,  which  includes, 
according  to  biur,  not  merely  the  form,  relations,  and  functions  of 
the  organs,  but  the  activity  of  the  animal  as  a  whole,  which  he 
terms  "  the  physiology  of  the  individual  or  Psychology"  (the  italics 
aro  his),  its  He.vitoloyy,  and  its  l'hylogeny ;  and  iurtber  still,  we 
are  invited  to  compare  tho  cat  with  all  other  living  creatures. 
This  is  a  lorrnid.ible  programme,  and  the  strange  words  in  which 
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it  is  set  forth  trail  their  novel  length  along  and  rattle  their  six 
syllables  in  a  fashion  that  may  well  appal  the  stoutest  advocate  of 
transcendental  anatomy.  On  closer  investigation  it  appears  that 
the  cat's  "  Ilexicology  "  means  the  study  of  the  cat's  "  relations  to 
time,  space,  physical  forces,  other  organisms,  and  to  surrounding 
conditions  generally " ;  and  the  cat's  "  Phylogeny,"  the  tracing 
out  its  probable  pedigree.  Seriously,  however,  we  think  that  a 
very  great  deal  of  this  is  superfluous.  These  questions  are  of 
the  highest  importance  and  interest  ;  but  such  a  return  to 
first  principles  is  surely  out  of  place  in  the  present  treatise ; 
as,  indeed,  is  much  of  the  preliminary  part  of  the  anatomical 
investigations,  where  the  chemical  constituents  of  bone,  and 
the  histology  of  such  common  substances  as  cartilage,  connective 
tissue,  and  the  like,  are  described  and  figured.  In  Moore's 
Lalla  Roolih  the  learned  Fadladeen  proposed  to  begin  his  criti- 
:ism  on  "  The  Veiled  Prophet "  by  taking  a  review  of  all  the 
stories  that  had  ever  been  written.  We  all  laugh  at  such  a  pro- 
posal ;  but  really  the  attempt  here  made  amounts  to  much  the 
same  thing.  Moreover,  if  every  time  that  an  anatomical  mono- 
graph is  written  it  is  to  include  all  those  subjects  which 
nowadays  can  be  found  treated  of  exhaustively  in  plenty 
^f  accessible  books,  we  hardly  like  to  think  of  the  number 
or  the  weight  of  the  volumes  that  will  encumber  our 
shelves.  Original  research  is  a  very  desirable  thing ;  but  surely 
ihe  iteration  of  truths  that  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again 
'alls  into  the  category  of  vain  repetition.  The  eight  chapters 
joL-x.),  however,  which  contain  the  description  of  the  cat's 
ikeleton,  muscles,  alimentary  system,  circulation,  respiration, 
organs  of  secretion,  nervous  system  and  organs  of  sense,  and 
development,  are  very  good ;  and  if  anybody  will  take  the  trouble 
;o  get  a  cat's  skeleton,  and  then  a  cat's  body,  and  work  through 
.he  descriptions  carefully  for  himself,  we  can  assure  him  that  he 
will  find  that  he  ha3  acquired  much  sound  knowledge  on  the 
lormal  structure  of  mammalian  osteology  and  visceral  anatomy. 

The  chapters  whose  contents  we  have  thus  briefly  mentioned 
erminate  at  p.  364,  and  then  the  portion  of  the  work  begins  to 
Ivhich  the  rest  is  merely  introductory,  and  for  the  sake  of  which 
jve  suspect  that  it  was  written.    The  author's  previous  works  have 
ht  us  his  peculiar  views  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  in 
his  monograph  he  finds  a  fresh  opportunity  of  stating  and  en- 
forcing them.    The  chapters  we  have  now  to  notice  are  headed 
'  The  Psychology  of  the  Cat";  Different  Kinds  of  Cats  " ;  "The 
Cat's  Place  in  Nature";  "The  Cat's  Hexicology";  and  "The 
Pedigree  and  Origin  of  the  Cat."    We  give  their  titles  in  the 
Irder  in  which  they  occur,  but  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  notice 
[hem  in  a  rather  ditierent  sequence.   Under "  Different  Kind3  of 
pats  "  we  have  a  list  of  the  species  of  living  cats — fifty  in  number — 
hich  the  author  is  disposed  to  accept,  accompanied  by  a  short 
iacription  of  each,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  figures  of  the 
nimals  and  their  skulls.    This  enumeration  is  succeeded  by  a 
rief  account  of  extinct  cats  and  catlike  animals,  which,  we  are 
orry  to  say,  disappoints  us  greatly.    We  have  already  stated  our 
pinion  that  information  of  this  sort  should  be  sought  for  in  some 
f  the  ordinary  text-books ;  but,  putting  that  objection  aside  for  a 
ooment,  we  venture  to  find  fault  with  the  execution  of  this 
ection.    It  is  so  much  compressed  that  beginners  will  be  simply 
ewildered;  while  advanced  students,  though  grateful  for  the 
umerous  references  contained  in  the  notes,  will  feel  the  want 
f  fuller  descriptions  and  more   numerous  illustrations.  This 
hapter  is  succeeded  by  that  headed  "  The  Cat's  Place  in  Nature." 

this  the  author  contrasts  the  cat  with,  firstly,  "creatures  that 
re  devoid  of  life,"  by  which  unusual  expression  the  "  mass  of 
on-living,  inorganic  things "  is  meant ;  and  next  passes  on  to 
ivcrtebrates,  the  review  of  which  he  concludes  a3  follows: 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  oat  is  a  back-boned  animal,  it  may  be 
id  to  differ  from  the  whole  of  the  invertebrata  in  the  follow- 
ig  points ; "  and  so  on  through  fiahea,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the 
wit  orders  of  mammals,  each  section  being  dismissed  with 
le  formula  of  which  one  example  has  been  cited  above.  By 
ilia  means  the  cat  is  carried  upwards  stage  by  stage,  as 
lough  the  author  were  ascending  a  long  staircase,  and  shouting 
triumph  as  each  landing  was  gained,  till,  at  the  top  of  the 
lat  flight,  he  proclaims  it  to  be  "a  member  of  the  typical  genus 
1  the  typical  family  of  carnivorous  placental  mammals—  mammals 
eing  the  suck-giving,  tied-braiaed  class  of  back-boned  animals  " ! 
"0  doubt  Mr.  Mivart  baa  written  this  portentous  sentence  from 
wish  to  avoid  the  obscurity  of  long  words  derived  from  a  dead 
inguage;  bat  wo  submit  that  "  tied-brumcd  '  is  quite  as  difficult 
f  comprehension  as  the  usual  "  zygencophulous  "  Wo  have  no 
■ore  tO  do  more  than  alludo  to  the  chapter  on  "  Hexicology," 
hich  is  mainly  devoted  to  geographical  distribution)  and  is  very 
tending;  or  to  that  portion  of  tho  last  chapter  wherein  a 
311t  alogic.il  tree  of  the  cat  from  its  roost  remote  ancestors  is  con- 
ructed.  We  have  a  few  Word*,  however,  to  say  on  the  cat's 
lychology,  and  on  the  concluding  sections  of  the  last  chapter,  in 
hich  the  theory  of  evolution  is  treated.  The  term  "psychology," 
I  we  explained  above,  is  held  by  our  author  to  embrace  not 
erelv  the  cat-mind,  but  "  all  the  vital  activities,  of  whatsoever 
ind,'  of  which  the  cat  or  any  other  animal  is  capable.  Mr. 
livart  begins  by  citing  several  interesting  illustrations  of  the  in- 
illigence,  the  affection,  and  the  instinct  of  cats.  To  these  wo  can 
Id  a  curious  iii-tance  .,1  charity  on  the  part  of  a  cat  which  catiiM 
nder  our  own  observation.  A  much-petted  domestic  cat  had  a 
incet  of  crearn  regularly  set  for  her  in  the  verandah  of  a  country 
ouse.  One  d. iy,  when  theTe  was  more  than  she  wanted  for  herself, 
ie  went  out  into  the  garden  and  bioir-li!   in  a   hal -u  vi  d 


kitten,  a  stranger  to  the  house,  to  share  her  meal;  and  while  il 
lapped  the  cream  she  sat  by  and  protected  it  from  the  dogs, 
who  viewed  its  presence  with  much  jealousy.  We  once  saw  a 
dog  do  nearly  the  same  thing.  Mr.  Mivart  denies  that  animals 
have  language  to  express  their  thoughts.  Perhaps  not,  as  we 
understand  the  word  ;  but  they  certainly  have  some  means  of  com- 
municating their  ideas  to  each  other.  We  think  that  Mr.  Mivart 
errs  in  comparing  cats  with  man  at  his  best.  Degraded  forms  of 
the  human  species  could  be  found,  we  imagine,  whose  habits  were 
not  more  elevated  and  far  less  cleanly  than  those  of  cats ;  while 
their  power  of  communicating  their  ideas,  such  as  they  are,  to 
each  other  would  be  quite  as  unintelligible  to  ourselves.  Mr. 
Mivart  next  sets  forth  his  own  meaning  of  the  word  "  psyche,"  or 
"  soul,"  by  which  we  are  to  understand  "  the  living  principle  of 
individuation,"  or,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  "  a  power,  or  polar 
force,  which  is  immanent  in  each  living  body,  or,  rather,  which  is 
that  body  living."  In  this  there  is  nothing  very  different  from  the 
conception  of  life  which  other  authors  have  arrived  at.  Mr. 
Mivart,  however,  has  a  special  object  in  laying  down  the  doctrine 
90  carefully.  In  one  of  the  anatomical  chapters  he  had  traced  out 
the  stages  of  the  cat's  development,  and  had  pointed  out 
tue  remarkable  appearances  presented  by  the  embryo  at 
different  periods.  He  n'>xt  argues  that  this  "  internal  force  " 
effects  each  of  these  successive  changes ;  and,  further,  that 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  force,  when  set 
in  motion  by  "a  Great  Pirdt  Cause,"  brings  about  that  greater 
change  which  differs  from  the  former  in  degree  only — namely,  the 
evolution  of  one  species  out  of  another,  which  "  mode  of  origin 
may,  as  opposed  to  the  hypothesis  of  natural  selection,  be  fitly 
termed  psychogenesis."  Natural  selection  is  stigmatized  by  Mr. 
Mivart  as  "  a  crude  and  inadequate  conception."  We  confess  our- 
selves, however,  wholly  unable  to  see  how  his  "  internal  force," 
controlled  by  divine  agency,  is  a  worthier  conception  of  super- 
natural interference  than  the  existence  and  operation  of  natural 
laws  which,  on  his  own  theory  of  the  universe,  must  be  part  of 
the  same  scheme  of  creation. 


GULSHAX-I  RAZ.* 

THIS  Mystic  Rose  Garden  is  a  work  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Persian  Sufis,  written  in  verse  by  Sad  ud  din  Mahmud  of 
Shabistari,  near  Tabriz.  It  was  composed  in  a.h.  717  (a.d.  13 17) 
in  answer  to  fifteen  questions  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Sufis,  or 
Mahomedan  Mystics,  propounded  by  Amir  Syad  Hosaini,  a  cele- 
brated Sufi  doctor  of  Herat.  These  questions  were  sent  to 
Khurasan  in  a  poetic  epistle,  and  Sad  ud  din  Mahmud  was  chosen 
by  his  brother  Sufis  to  answer  them.  Little  is  known  of  the  writer, 
but  the  fact  of  his  having  been  called  upon  to  respond  by  the 
professors  of  Sufi  doctrines  is  a  convincing  \  roof  of  his  authority  and 
learning.  The  questions  having  been  put  in  verse,  it  was  desired 
that  the  answers  should  also  be  iu  rhyme.    The  author  says — 

I  began 

An  answer  to  that  epistle  in  concise  terms. 
*  *  •  •  • 

All  know  that  this  person  in  his  whole  life 
Has  never  attempted  to  write  poetry  ; 
And  though  his  talents  be  competent  thereto, 
He  has  rarely  hail  to  compose  verse. 

His  confidence  in  his  powers  was  not  unfounded,  and  his  work 
is  accordingly  written  in  rhyme.  Mr.  Whinfield  has  translated 
it  into  blank  verse,  a  medium  well  adapted  to  the  subject-matter. 

Sufeyism  is  widely  spread  throughout  the  East,  and  although 
it  has  its  foundation  in  the  Koran  and  tho  Hadis,  or  traditions  of 
.Mahomed,  it  has  attracted  to  it  men  of  various  religions,  who  havo 
felt  tho  want  of  something  more  than  a  formal  religion  of  rites 
and  ceremonies,  and  have  sighed  for  a  nearer  approach  to  tho 
Divinity.  Kabir,  the  celebrated  Hindu  reformer,  was  a  Sufi,  and 
his  writings  are  full  of  Sufi  ideas  and  teachings.  All  European 
writers  who  have  considered  the  subject  are  agreed  as  to  its  near 
relation  to  tho  European  mysticism,  and  especially  to  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Xeoplatonists.  Mr.  Whinfield  says  in  his  very  in- 
teresting introduction:  — 

Many  of  the  Catholic  definitions  of  "  Mystical  theology  "  would  do  for 
descriptions  of  .Sufeyism.  The  ruling  ideas  in  both  systems  are  very 
similar,  if  not  absolutely  identical.  Thus,  for  in  taic  c,  we  lind  the  Sulis 
talking  of  "  hive  to  ( iisl,"  of  "  union  with  tied,"  of  "  death  to  self  and  lifn 
eternal  in  find,"  of  •'  the  indwelling  in  man  of  the  Spirit,"  of  "  the  nullity 
of  works  nnd  ceremonies,"  of  "  grace  and  ^phitual  illumination,"  and  of 
"  the  Logos."    Iloth  systems  may  In-  c  harac  t,  1  i/.nl  as  religion*  of  the  heart 

in  ,,|,|  I  to  formulism  and  ritiialem.     Iloth  <  \all  I  he  "  Inner  light  "  at 

the  expense  of  t he  out  ward  ordinance  and  voire  of  die  Church.  Both  ex- 
hibit tin  'line  '  1  c\  ing  lor  vi  ion  ii  v  ruptures  and  supernatural  exiiltat ion  i, 
nnd  have  been  prodiictivo  of  similar  excesses  nnd  extravagances.  .  .  . 
Iloth  «v  teuiM  have  u  tendency  to  I'ant hej.m,  nnd  both  use  similar  sensuous 
llgures'to  express  their  \  1  1        ami  laptiires. 

The  essence  nf  Sufeyi  on,  says  Sir  John  Malcolm,  is  poetry.  The 
chief  poota  of  Persia,  the  great  Miiulatm  .laimil  ud  din,  Shaikh 
Sadi,  llntiz,  .lami,  '  )mar  Khuyv  am,  were  all  Suli  t ;  nnd  indeed  all 
Persian  poetry  of  any  note  is  imbued  more  or  less  with  Sufeyism. 

The  imaginative  l'  in|i"iii  nl  nl'  the  poet  lilted  him  above  the 

trammels  of  creeds  and  the  forms  of  religion,  and  as  Sofil  they 

•  OmJihtut-i  It'ii 1  111*  Myilie  H^ir  Oordm  nf  Sod  nil  din  Muhmml 
MaMfaaW.  I  he  Ponton  Text,  with  an  KnaMoh  Translation  nnd  Not**,chMhr 

from  I  lie  ( 'momentary  of  Mahomed  bin  Ynhyn  Lnhiji.  lly  I''..  II.  Whin- 
field.  M  \  ,  ll.itristw-.it  Law.  late  of  II  M.  I;  „  ,|  t  aval  Service.  London  : 
TrUbncr  &  Co, 
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fcecame  what  they  call  themselves,  "  men  of  heart,"  "  men  looking 
liehindthe  veil,"  "  interior  men";  and  in  their  raptures  they  sought 
*  the  Truth,"  the  Infinite  in  the  world  of  imagination.  Having 
no  special  terms  in  which  to  embody  their  poetic  creations,  they 
adopted  the  language  of  the  world,  and  made  the  tavern  and  the 
•wine  cup,  the  ruby  lip,  the  graceful  curl,  and  such  like,  the 
images  under  which  they  expressed  their  mystic  ideas  and  beliefs. 
The  exhilaration  of  wine,  the  pleasures  of  lovo  and  of  convivial  in- 
tercourse, are  made  to  figure  the  raptures  of  the  soul  and  the  joys  of 
a  spiritual  existence.  These  terms  are  full  of  mystic  meaning  to  tho 
initiated,  and  are  tho  means  of  uplifting  his  soul  to  high  imaginings 
and  raptures,  in  which  he  looks  behind  the  veil,  and  arrives  at 
some  conception  of  what  ho  deems  "tho  Truth."  Many  of  then- 
productions  are  clothed  in  imagery  so  material  that,  to  the 
ordinary  reader  they  are  mere  rhapsodies  of  the  lover  and  tho 
reveller,  and  are  read  and  admired  as  vivid  and  truthful  pictures 
of  the  pleasures  and  troubles  of  this  mortal  life.  This  outward 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  IlaCz,  who  constantly  sings,  or  appears 
to  sing,  the  joys  of  love  and  wine,  led  Sir  W.  Jones  to  call  him 
the  Anacreon  of  Persia,  lint  under  all  the  worldly  imagery  of  the 
Sufi  there  lies  a  deep  and  hidden  meaning,  intelligible  to  men  of 
Mndred  feelings,  but  unperceivable  by  the  man  of  the  world.  The 
author  of  the  Gulshan  gives  a  long  answer  to  the  thhteenth 
question  which  inquires 

What  means  the  mystic  by  those  expressions  of  his  ? 
What  does  lie  indicate  by  "  eye  "  and  "  lip  "  ? 
What  seeks  he  by  "  cheek,"  "  curl,"  "  down,"  and  "  mole  "  ? 
He,  to  wit,  who  is  in  "  stations  "  and  "  states  "  ? 

and  he  answers : — 

Whatsoever  is  seen  in  this  visible  world 

Is  as  a  reflection  from  the  sun  of  that  world. 

The  world  is  as  a  curl,  down,  mole,  and  brow, 

For  everything  in  its  own  place  is  beautiful. 

The  epiphany  is  now  in  beauty,  now  in  majesty; 

Cheek  and  curl  are  the  similitudes  of  those  verities. 

The  attributes  of  the  Truth  arc  mercy  and  vengeance, 

Cheek  and  curls  of  fair  ones  arc  types  of  these  two. 

When  these  words  are  heard  by  the  seusual  ear 

At  first  they  denote  objects  of  sense. 

The  spiritual  world  is  infinite, 

How  can  finite  words  attain  to  it  ? 

How  can  the  mysteries  beheld  in  ecstatic  vision 

Be  interpreted  by  spoken  words  ? 

When  mystics  treat  of  these  mysteries 

They  interpret  them  by  types. 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  "  wine,  torch,  and  beauty "  are 
epiphanies  of  "  Verity."  "  To  be  a  haunter  of  taverns  is  to  be 
freed  from  self,"  for  "self-regard  is  paganism,  even  if  it  be  in 
righteousness."  Other  of  the  author's  explanations  are  very  long 
and  diffuse,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  overpowered  by  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  own  ideas.  Thus  he  says  "  The  story  of  the 
curl  of  the  Beloved  is  very  long.  Ask  not  of  me  the  story  of  that 
knotted  curl,"  but  he  describes  some  of  its  similitudes  and  effects. 
All  the  explanations  of  this  interpreter  of  Sufeyism  require  careful 
study  and  comparison  before  anything  intelligible  cau  be  arrived 
at ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  they  are  more  appreciated 
by  the  mystic,  who  is  proud  of  possessing  a  knowledge,  or  the 
shadow  of  a  knowledge,  unknown  to  the  world  at  large.  Jala  1 
ud  din,  as  translated  by  an  eloquent  writer  on  Persian  literature,  is 
far  more  direct  and  intelligible.  lie  says,  "  They  (the  Sufis)  pro- 
fess eager  desire,  but  with  no  carnal  atlection,  and  circulate  the 
cup,  but  no  material  goblet ;  since  all  things  are  spiritual  in  their 
sect,  all  is  mystery  within  mystery."  In  words  like  these  the 
great  Sufi  poets  have  embodied  their  high  conceptions.  The  Sufi 
looks  through  the  veil  of  words  in  which  the  inner  meaning  of 
the  poet  is  shrouded,  and  the  uninitiated,  who  comprehends  no 
more  or  little  more  than  the  material  sense  of  the  words,  is  de- 
lighted with  the  beauty  of  the  language  and  the  elegance  of  the 
Terse.  Hence  it  is  that  the  odes  of  the  great  poets,  and  of  Hafiz 
in  particular,  are  sung  and  recited  throughout  the  East  by  men  of 
all  degrees;  by  many  for  the  mystic  meanings  they  embody,  but 
ly  more,  perhaps,  for  their  sensuous  imagery  and  burning  language 
■which  is  intelligible  to  all. 

Mr.  Whiufield  in  his  introduction  has  analysed  the  contents  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  poem,  and  for  this  work  his  readers  will 
be  grateful.  It  will  greatly  help  those  who  desire  to  read  and 
understand  the  poem  itself,  and  some  readers  no  doubt  will  bo 
sufficiently  satislied  with  its  explanations  to  abstain  from  any  at- 
tempt to  push  further  and  master  the  mysteries  and  diiliculties  of 
the  Sufi  poet.  We  quote  as  an  illustration  the  analysis  of  Sec- 
tion VIII.,  which  is  one  of  the  shortest : — 

The  creature  state  being  non-existent,  man  cannot  of  himself  move,  draw 
near^to,  or  unite  with  [the  Truth].  Union  is  only  a  phrase  lor  annihilat- 
ing the  phenomenal  element  in  man — sweeping  off  the  dust  of  contingent 
being.  The  genesis  of  the  creature  world  is  an  eternal  process.  It  is  a  di  op 
of  water  raised  from  sea  of  Being  in  mist,  poured  down  in  rain,  converted 
into  plants,  animals,  man,  and  finally  recalled  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea. 
Phenomena  are  constantly  annihilated  iu  the  universal  Xouiiienon,  and  this 
annihilation  is  union. 

The  poem  contains  many  illustrations  of  the  writers  argu- 
ment. Among  them  is  the  following  story,  the  subject  of  which 
is  a  lavourite  one  with  Oriental  poets,  and  is  more  than  usually 
explicit : — 

I  have  heard  that  in  the  month  Xysan 

The  pearl  oysters  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  Uman.  ' 

From  the  lowest  depths  of  the  sea  they  come  up, 

And  rest  on  the  surface  with  opemd  mouth-. 

The  mist  is  lifted  up  from  the  sea, 

Aad  descends  in  rain  at  the  command  of  .he  Truth. 


There  fall  some  drops  into  each  shell's  mouth, 

And  each  mouth  is  shut  as  by  a  hundred  bonds. 

Then  each  shell  descend!  into  the  depths  with  full  heart. 

And  each  drop  of  rain  becomes  a  pearl. 

The  diver  goes  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sea, 

And  thence  brings  up  the  glittering  pearls. 

The  shore  is  \our  body,  the  sea  is  Being, 

The  mist  Grace,  the  rain  knowledge  of  the  Names, 

The  diver  of  this  mighty  sea  is  human  reason, 

Who  holds  a  hundred  pearls  wrapped  in  his  cloth. 

The  heart  is  to  knowledge  as  a  vessel, 

The  shells  of  knowledge  of  the  heart  are  voice  and  letters, 

The  soul  is  darting  as  a  lightning  flash, 

It  bears  these  letters  to  the  hearing  car. 

Then  break  open  the  shell,  take  out  the  royal  pearl, 

Cast  away  the  husk,  carry  off  the  sweet  kernel. 

Sufeyism,  as  we  have  said,  is  based  on  some  mystical  verses  of 
the  Jvuran ;  but  its  development  was  furthered  by  the  knowledge 
which  the  Maliomedans  acquired  of  Western  philosophy  and  mysti- 
cism. The  chief  Sufis  have  been  Persians,  and  there  are  constant 
allusions  to  and  quotations  from  the  Holy  Book  and  the  Traditions. 
So  the  whole  has  a  Mussulman  colouring.  But  it  has  been  declared 
by  competent  Mahomedan  authority  that  "the  Sufi  has  no  religion 
on  account  of  his  non-observance  of  the  rites,  forms,  or  ceremoniei 
of  any  religion."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  pure  Sufi  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  all  intelligent  Mahomedans.  So  far  indeed  if 
their  reverence  carried,  that  all  their  distinguished  and  learned 
men  are  deemed  to  have  been  more  or  less  advanced  Sufis.  Noi 
is  this  surprising.  Minds  that  were  able  to  put  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation upon  the  hard  and  dry  utterances  of  the  Kuran,  to  lift 
them  above  the  material  facts  of  mundane  existence  to  the  un- 
known world  and  the  life  to  come,  were  Sulis,  perhaps  even  with- 
out acknowledging  it.  In  fine,  every  elevated  and  enthusiastic 
teacher  of  the  higher  and  more  ennobling  truths,  though  Maho- 
medan  in  his  creed,  was  Sufi  in  his  inmost  soul,  and  let  his  imagi- 
nation wander  into  the  mysteries  of  life  and  future  existence.  The 
great  license  of  thought  which  was  the  life  of  Sufeyism  m;ght  be 
considered  eiltirely  adverse  to  sectarianism  ;  but  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  the  tendency  of  all  religions,  whether  formal  or  spiritual,  to 
split  up  iuto  divisions;  and  there  are  three  sects  of  Sulis,  which 
cannot  be  described  in  a  few  words.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
members  of  the  first  sect  are  gentle,  gracious,  and  forgiving  ;  the* 
of  the  second  ardent  and  enthusiastic.  Those  classified  in  tin-  thud 
division  are  endowed  more  or  less  with  the  virtues  of  both.  Lasfl 
there  is  a  dark  side  to  Sufeyism.  Some  of  its  professors,  m  r-astinji 
off  the  outward  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  law,  have  held  the» 
selves  also  released  from  its  moral  rules  and  precepts,  and  have  I 
scruple  about  indulging  in  sensual  enjoyments  or  of  writing  of  then 
in  the  most  outspoken  language.  They  interpret  the  mystic  tell 
of  their  profession  in  the  double  sense ;  and,  if  they  indulge  in  W 
grossest  forms  of  sensualism  and  bodily  indulgence,  their  mul 
soar  at  intervals  in  search  of  the  Infinite,  and  are  purified  all 
exalted  by  their  spiritual  ecstasies. 

The  text  of  the  verse  is  well  printed  in  Talik  type,  in  imitatal 
of  the  MS.,  and  the  translation,  so  far  as  the  exoteric  meaning! 
concerned,  is  close  and  accurate.  Mr.  Whinlield  may  be  trust* 
for  having  accurately  rendered  the  esoteric  terms  and  phrases.  Ht 
has  been  assisted  by  a  Commentary,  which  he  commends,  and  ml 
been  most  laborious  and  conscientious  in  his  own  work.  We  mm 
not  predict  anything  like  popularity  for  his  book,  but  it  is  a  ecu] 
tribution  to  philosophy  for  which  a  restricted  few  will  be  thankflj 


nAUGIITOX'S  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.' 

XX  a  course  of  six  lectures  delivered  in  Dublin  a  few  years  agj 
J-  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Governess  Institution  of  Ireland,  an] 
now  printed  with  additional  notes  and  appendices,  Pro'eUd 
Haughton  has  condensed  into  a  popular  form  the  results  of  til 
most  recent  research  on  several  of  the  most  important  problenj 
of  physical  geography.  Professing  to  give  rather  a  series  J 
sketches  than  a  formal  exposition  of  this  complex  and  engagkj 
department  of  knowledge,  his  mastery  of  the  subject  has  enable! 
him  to  compress  into  so  narrow  a  compass  the  material  whicj 
would  inordinary  hands  suffice  to  fill  a  treatise  of  no  slight  diuMU 
sions,  whilst  his  mode  of  exposition  has  an  amount  of  ck-arnej 
which  must  agreeably  lighten  the  task  of  the  learner.  H  ml 
facts  and  figures  with  which  his  pages  are  crowded  to  fulntfl 
present  themselves  with  an  abruptness  as  regards  arrangeuirfi 
as  well  as  with  a  dryness  of  style,  not  always  compatible  with  eat  j 
or  pleasurable  reading,  they  have  that  deliniteiiess  of  aim  ail 
precision  of  statement  which  forms  one  of  the  highest  paid 
of  merit  in  all  lessons,  making  them  easv  f>r  the  memo: 
to  retain,  and  supplying  both  appetite  and  food  for  the  spec( 
lath  !  faculty.  Mathematical  formuhe  are  brought  in  «M 
called  for  to'illustrate  the  larger  operations  of  nature,  or  to  col 
nect  particular  natural  phenomena  w  ith  the  fundamental  and  alj 
regulating  principles  of  the  code  of  physical  law,  but  not  to  I 
extent  to  tax  unduly  the  powers  or  the  attainments  of  the  cm 
of  persons  for  whom  these  lessons  are  intended,  themselves  engagi 
in  the  duties  ot  educating  others.  For  the  purposes  of  insttnl 
tion  these  lectures  will  be  found  admirably  fitted,  teeming  as  thl 
do  with  subjects  capable  of  boundless  expansion,  and  supplyil 

•  Six  I^ctareson  Physical  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Haugbtfl 
F.R.N.,  M.D.  Dubl.,  H.C.L.  Oxon,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  and  Proles! 
of  Geology  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Dublin :  Hodges,  Foster,! 
Figgis.   London :  Longmans  "&  Co.  1880. 
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mder  each  head  of  inquiry  such  elementary  facts  as  the  teacher 
vhose  wants  are  contemplated  would  most  gladly  have  ready  to 
land. 

In  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  past  history  and  future  prospects  of  the 
lobe  on  which  we  live,  Professor  Haughton  sums  up  the  steps 
vhich  have  been  made  good  in  terrestrial  physics  within  the  memory 
f  men  hardly  beyond  middle  age.  Forty  years  ago  such  a  lecture, 
e  remarks,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  wild  dream  of  a 
omance  writer.    Yet  there  may  now  be  built  up  upon  the  solid 
•asis  of  fact  and  demonstration,  in  a  way  to  carry  the  confidence 
nd  conviction  of  the  learner,  an  edifice  of  knowledge  for  the 
urety  of  which  there  are  guarantees  at  every  stage,  and  to  the 
xteusion  of  which   no  limits  can  be  set.     Casting  aside  as 
itile  the  old-world  speculations  of  metaphysicians  concerning 
:be    possibility    or    the    conceivability   of   the  world  being 
(reated  out  of  nothing,  modern  science  has  set  itself  to  work 
at  the  history  of  our  globe  as  made  up  of  materials  existing  as 
tr  back  as  the  mind  is  capable  of  reaching,  the  actual  origin  or 
eginning  of  matter  lying  wholly  beyond  our  powers  of  appre- 
ension.    It  is  to  the  great  cosmical  hypothesis  of  Laplace  that 
"e  owe  the  first  scientific  conception  and  development  of  the  idea 
f  the  evolution  of  the  planetary  system  from  a  primary  nebulous 
lass,  later  research  having  greatly  extended  our  knowledge  of  the 
jmposition  both  of  the  sun  and  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
:heme,  the  main  outlines  of  which  advance  the  lecturer  draws  out 
id  confirms  by  proofs.    He  is  so  far  careful  of  one  suspicion  tra- 
itionally  attaching  to  the  daring  scheme  of  the  French  physicist — 
qui  navait  pas  besoin  de  cette  hypothese'' — as  to  premise  at  the 
ateet  that  "  the  evolution  of  planets  with  their  living  freight  from 
)m  hi  nations  of  pre-existing  materials  by  no  uiean3  involves  the 
jnial  of  a  treating  and  presiding  mind  ;  such  an  evolution  as  we 
ad  in  nature — orderly,  symmetrical,  and  regular — constituting,  on 
le  contrary,  the  highest  proof  we  have  from  natural  religion  of 
le  existence  and  power  of  God,  the  author  of  nature." 
Since  the  days  of  Laplace  our  great  gains  have  been  in  the  way 
:"  the  chemical  composition  of  meteoric  bodies  and  of  the  sun  and 
an.    Among  the  constituents  of  the  numerous  extratelluric 
jdies  that  have  been  accumulated  no  new  element  has  been 
•covered ;   but  of  the  sixty-live  elementary   substances  re- 
ignized  by  chemists,  twenty-seven  are  understood  to  have  been 
und  in  meteoric  stones.  Still  closer  is  the  identity  established  by 
ttctrum  analysis  between  the  constituents  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
imets  and  nebula?,  and  our  earth.    AVhen  first  thrown  off  from 
e  sun,  as  these  indications  go  to  prove,  the  earth  with  its  satel- 
»  formed  a  binary  system,  rotating  on  its  axis  in  precisely  the 
me  time  as  it  now  takes  to  revolve  round  the  sun,  there  being 
en  but  one  day  and  night  in  the  year.    As  the  earth's  mass  con- 
scted  by  cooling,  this  motion  gradually  accelerated  until  the 
>ar  became  what  it  is  now.    Under  the  retarding  action  of  the 
les  due  to  the  moon's  attraction,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in 
urse  of  time  the  original  condition  will  recur,  as  has  come  to  pass 
respect  to  the  moon's  motion  round  the  earth,  she  having  when 
et  condensed  into  a  separate  body  spun  much  more  rapidly 
und  our  globe.  A  further  identity  in  fate  is  thought  to  await  our 
anet  in  the  withdrawal  into  the  interior  by  means  of  cracks  or 
ults  of  all  the  water  which  now  envelops  it,  not  less  than  a  third 
tbe  oceanic  mass  being  held  by  some  to  have  been  already 
Borbed  ;  the  dillerence  of  ocean  levels,  which  has  often  puzzled 
ologists,  being  thus  accounted  for.  Shocked  as  the  astronomer  of 
lew  years  ago  would  have  been  at  the  accuracy  of  his  gnat  clock 
the  heavens  being  called  in  question,  there  is  increasing  urgency 
the  proofs  presented  by  advanced  reasoners  like  our  author  of 
e    not  that  the   sidereal   day   is  lengthening ;  foreboding 
e  time  when,  the  water  and  air  having  been  absorbed,  our 
met  will  be  reduced   to#  the  condition  in  which  we  now 
j  the  moon— a  lifeless,  dry,  burnt-out  cinder.    That  this  process 
deterioration  has  gone  on  to  much  more  rapidly  in  the  case  of  the 
>on  il  shown  id  the  next  lecture  to  bo  due  in  part  to  the  lesser 
;eofour  satellite.    A  careful  estimate  is  further  given  of  the 
sncies  which  originally  determined  the  structure  and  distribu- 
«  of  the  earth's  mass,  nnd  have  since  modified  and  altered  the 
atioiis  of  land  and  sen.    The  lecture  on  continents  and  oceans, 
Icanoea  and  mountains,  traces  tho  tremendous  operations  of 
•inkling  and  folding  of  tho  surface  crust  aa  tho  globo  contracted 
der  cooling,  resulting  in  vn&t  and  lofty  mountain  chains  and 
ep-sea  valleys.    1  he  continents  tuny  bo  re/arded  ns  flat-topped 
lie-lands,  raised  slightly  above  the  sea-level,  often   with  pre- 

>itous  clifls  nil  round,  or  n  fringe  of  volean        cm  responding,  in 

probability,  to  ancient.  |'mi  s  of  faults,  of  different  geological 
:s.  Were  the  earth  i  tripped  of  its  ocean-,  there  would  be  seen 
;  (rue  amount  of  wrinkling  produced  by  lie  '•  geological  causes, 
we  call  the  zero  plane  the  originnl  snrliice  ol  the  globo  before  it 
same  wrinkled  at  all,  we  can  easily  -ee  that  it  must  lie  far  below 
)  present  sen-level — 7,000  fwt,  ns  Professor  Haughton'*  lonnuho 
Bg  it  out.  '1  he  mountain  chains  are  the  nxe .  ot  elevation  along 
lich  tic  continents  were  raised,  differing  widely  Irom  each  other 
geological  age.  Tho  most  modern  is  the  great  east  and  west 
kio  which  produced  tho  continent  of  Kuropnsia,  Irom  tho 
Tenecs  to  the  Himalaya  ,  chiefly  of  nunimulitic  limrstono. 
*  Writer's  charts  f  how  dearly  tho  main  axes  upon  which 
M  elevations  have  taken  place,  witli  the  comparative  depths 
tbe  ocean  basins  or  depres,iotn.  The  great  volcanic  chains, 
th  active  and  extinct,  are  also  mapped  out.  Of  theso  tho 
jlstraliau  inland  chain  forms  perlicps  the  most,  conspicuous, 
fctiug  Irom  Tic rrn  del  fue.o,  through  the  Andes,  Central 
jnerica,  tbe  liocky  Mountains,  Aleutian  Island-,  KnuiUcbalkn, 


Japan,  the  Philippines,  Sunda,  New  Guinea,  and  the  eastern  Aus- 
tralian islands,  terminating  in  New  Zealand ;  twenty-four  thousand 
miles  in  length,  or  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  whole  globe. 
The  total  number  of  active  volcanoes  on  the  border  of  the  Pacific 
basin  is  175,  considerably  more  than  half  the  number  shown  by 
the  entire  earth  (225).  Of  isolated  volcanoes  in  this  range  and  in 
the  whole  globe,  the  grandest  are  the  group  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  Mauna  Loa  rising  to  a  height  of  18,750  feet,  and  its 
lava  streams  flowing  to  an  extent  of  thirty  miles  from  the  crater. 
Kilauea,  only  3,870  feet  high,  shows  a  molten  bubbling  lava  sea 
14,000  feet  long  by  5,000  feet  in  breadth.  Were  the  Pacific 
Ocean  dried  up  the  aspect  would  be  that  of  a  gigantic  lunar  crater, 
occupying  three-quarters  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  its 
generally  level  bed  broken  here  and  there  by  isolated  central  vol- 
canic peaks,  like  those  of  Owhyhee  and  Otaheite,  rising  abruptly 
to  a  height  of  30,000  feet  above  the  crater  floor,  and  girt  on  all 
sides  by  a  margin  of  lofty  unbroken  conical  precipices,  nowhere 
less  than  12,000  feet,  and  on  the  eastern  rim  exceeding  20,000  feet, 
in  height.  What,  compared  with  this,  is  the  widest  crater  of  the 
moon,  Mare  Crisium,  less  than  300  miles  in  diameter,  with  but  six 
central  volcanic  cones  of  no  great  comparative  height  ? 

We  are  surprised  to  find  our  author  discern  in  facts  and  observa- 
tions such  as  these  a  refutation  of  the  uniformity  in  nature  upheld 
by  Lyell  and  bis  followers.  That  nature  has  been  uniform  at  all 
times,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  is,  he  declares,  a  shallow  creed 
refuted  by  many  known  facts  in  astronomy  and  geology  ;  and  "  if 
there  be  one  science  which  teaches  its  falsehood  more  clearly  than 
another,  it  is  the  science  of  geology, from  which  we  learn  that  the 
present  is  unlike  the  past,  and  will  probably  be  still  more  unlike 
the  future."  That  the  aspect  of  our  globe,  as  also  that  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  has  been  at  successive  periods  of  time  wondrously 
diverse,  not  even  the  most  rigid  uniformitarian  would  deny.  But 
that  these  changes,  stupendous  as  they  have  been,  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  uniform  operations  of  the  same  laws  we  now 
see  acting  in  nature,  we  should  have  thought  our  author  the  last 
man  to  call  in  question.  Different  as  are  at  present  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  earth  and  moon,  what  he  describes  as  their  life- 
history  has  been  by  his  own  showing  continuous,  the  self-same  laws 
operating  through  all ;  though,  for  reasons  strictly  referable  to  the 
same  code  of  physical  causes,  the  course  of  one  body  has  run 
towards  its  end  more  rapidly  than  that  of  the  other.  To  what 
but  the  uniform  persistence  of  the  same  course  of  nature  does  he 
owe  the  confidence  with  which  he  lays  down  the  like  doom  of  ex- 
tinction for  our  globe,  with  its  manifold  living  forms  ?  The  main 
causes  of  terrestrial  change  have  been,  as  he  distinctly  lays 
down,  heat  and  moisture  ;  and  vast  as  have  been,  and  still  must 
be,  the  results  of  secular  cooling,  and  of  the  partial  absorption 
of  the  earth's  watery  envelope,  these  operations  have  obeyed,  and 
must  ever  obey,  the  uniform  laws  of  heat  and  fluid  motion,  How 
and  when  are  we  to  conceive  a  new  code  breaking  in  upon  the- 
uniformity  of  nature  ?  The  doctrine  of  catastrophes  and  intrusive 
creations  had,  we  thought,  long  ago  given  place  to  the  reign  of 
unbroken  law  and  continuous  evolution.  Our  author,  in  all  but 
this  singular  passage,  testifies  to  faith  in  the  harmony  of  nature;  as 
when,  by  reference  to  the  known  law  of  cooling,  he  proceeds  to 
calculate  the  proportional  length  of  the  periods  into  which  geolo- 
gical time  divides  itself,  even  without  our  knowing  the  coefficient 
that  should  by  right  fix  the  rate  of  cooling  for  the  sun-heated 
earth  suspended  in  cold  space.  To  Azoic  time,  during  which  tho 
earth's  temperature  sank  from  2120  (the  boiling  point  of  water)  to 
1220  (the  point  of  coagulation  of  albumen  and  formation  of  living 
tissues),  he  assigns  33  per  cent,  of  the  whole  term.  Paheozoic  time, 
down  to  68°,  the  age  of  the  simpler  forms  of  plant  life  and  lower 
vertebrates,  occupies  41  per  cent.  Neozoic  time,  from  68°  to 
the  existing  mean  of  48J,  includes  the  development  of  living 
forms  from  tho  Triassic  age  to  tho  present  day,  or  26  per 
cent.  A  very  close  approach  to  tho  same  figures  results 
from  a  tabular  survey  of  the  thicknesses  of  tho  stratified  rocks, 
in  preparing  which  our  author  has  been  assisted  by  l'rofessor 
Kdwnrd  Hull.  Of  course  the  climates  through  this  stupendous 
roll  of  nges,  in  the  scn-o  of  local  or  periodical  averages  of  tem- 
perature, have  been  anything  but  unilorm.  This,  however,  is  a 
simple  matter  of  degree  in  point  of  sun  heat  and  moisture,  tho 
wide  differences  that  we  see  being  duo  to  the  saiuo  causes  uniform 
in  action  through  prolonged  ranges  of  time. 

The  problem  of  at  uiosphci  ic  and  ocean  circulation,  11s  main  elements 
in  the  determination  of  climate,  is  treated  with  a  mastery  of  its- 
fundamental  condition-!  which  we  cannot  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  Kngli.-h  treatise  on  tho  subject.  W  ithin  the  scope  of  this 
short  lecture  wo  get  in  a  highly  compressed  form  the  essence  of  tho 
scientific  matter  which  fills  11  large  spuco  in  works  like  that  of 
PiHllfl  Reclus.  Starting  from  the  primary  cause  of  nil  atmospheric 
motion  in  solar  bent,  and  consequent  watery  evaporation,  he  sIiowb 
how  the  key  to  the  general  problem  of  meteor. dogy  is  to  bo  sought 
in  the    I  ild  V  of  bat  one -I  Ileal  pre    m  res  all  over  tho  globe,  com  hined 

with  tie  ne  a  uiv  ,  of  rainfall.  Circulation,  both  in  air  and  water, 
begins  with  the  partial  vacuum  caused  by  solar  heal  round  the 
•QUatOI,  t"  fill  1 1 1 »  which  cold  and  heavy  currents  of  air  and  water 
lire  stitied  from  either  pole.  In  illustrating  tho  movement 
of  a  mass  of  either  fluid  from  polo  to  equator,  our  author  hiut 
not  escaped  tbo  common  fallacy  of  employing  tho  figure  of 
a  cannon  ball  lired  in  this  direction,  and,  owing  to  the  rotation  of 
tho  mark,  falling  behind  the  point  aimed  at.  Tin-  actual  force 
exerted  in  naturn  is  not  one  of  propulsion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  diawing  force.  A  particle  or  max*  ol  air  thus  set.  in  motion, 
instead  of  being  deflected  to  the  rear  or  west  of  n  meridian  line 
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dmwn  from  tho  starting  point  (the  polo)  to  an  Imaginary  point 
on  tbo  equator,  will  be  swept  by  the  whirling  motion  of  tho 
earth  towards  the  opposito  or  eastern  side  of  such  a  hypothetical 
meridian;  the  resultant  of  the  two  motions  being1  seen  in  the 
gyratory  law  of  storms,  as  well  M  in  that  generally  preponderant 
set  from  west  to  east  which  observation  has  widely  established. 
Over  Europe  at  least,  where  the  amplest  means  of  registration  are 
enjoyed,  it  seems  made  out  that,  for  not  much  less  than  200  days 
out  of  the  365,  the  wind  sets  more  or  less  from  west  to  east.  The 
primary  currents  thus  set  in  motion  are  alfectcd  by  the  unequal 
distribution  of  land  and  water,  a  wide  difference  being  manifest  in 
the  two  hemispheres ;  the  result  being,  on  tho  whole,  tho  live 
great  systems  of  winds  indicated  by  our  authors  scheme — the 
north-east  trades,  6°  N.  to  350  N. ;  the  south-east  trades,  6°  N.  to 
2S0  S. ;  the  south-west  anti-trades,  350  N.  to  65°  N. ;  the  north- 
west anti-trades,  2S0  S.  to  700  S. ;  and  the  north-east  Arctic 
winds,  650  N.  to  8o°  N.  We  do  not  find  that,  he  notices  a  fur- 
ther cause  of  difference  hetween  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, due  to  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth's  orbit ;  the  northern 
half  of  tho  glohe,  under  the  present  position  of  the  equinoxes, 
having  its  winter  in  perihelion,  neither  winter  nor  summer 
being  in  consequence  liable  to  the  same  extremes  as  those  of 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  The  charts  and  tables  of  local  tempera- 
tures, rainfall,  ocean  currents,  and  similar  details  of  meteorology 
thow  immense  care  in  their  compilation,  and  their  value  is  much 
enhanced  for  the  more  advanced  class  of  readers  by  mathe- 
matical notes,  such  as  that  upon  the  total  amount  of  solar  heat  at 
r.ny  spot  upon  the  earth,  aud  its  loss  by  radiation  into  space.  We 
regret  having  no  space  for  detailed  notice  of  the  lectures  upon  the 
hike  and  river  systems  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  or  that  upon 
the  geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants — all  full  of 
valuable  information,  treated  in  ihe  true  spirit  of  science,  aud 
embodied  in  language  of  unvarying  clearness  and  force. 


BURIED  ALIVE.* 

"FN  the  year  1849  a  young  Russian  literary  man  was  condemned 
J-  to  be  hanged.  His  crime  consisted  in  his  having  taken  part  iu 
what  was  styled  "  The  Petrashevsky  affair  " — that  is  to  say,  he 
had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  secret  societies  to  which  the 
Government  so  strongly  objected.  His  sentence  was  commuted, 
but  he  was  sent  to  Siberia,  condemned  to  a  long  period  of  hard 
labour  in  a  prison,  to  be  followed  by  service  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army.  On  foot  and  in  chains  he  made  the  dreary  journey  to  his 
far-off  prison-house,  aud  therein  endured  the  miseries  of  penal 
servitude  during  four  years.  This  same  man  has  recently  been 
carried  to  his  grave  in  the  Alexander  Nevsky  cemetery  at  St. 
Petersburg,  escorted  by  deputations  from  the  Universities  and 
other  learned  institutions,  and  followed  by  crowds  of  mourners 
who  represented  all  that  is  most  cultured  in  Russia.  And  the 
Emperor  who  now  rules  that  land  has  conferred  a  pension  of  2,000 
roubles  on  the  widow  and  children  of  tho  man  whom  his  prede- 
cessor kept  during  four  years  in  chains  in  Siberia. 

When  Fedor  Dostoevsky,  the  convict  in  question,  was  allowed  to 
return  home  in  1S60,  he  renewed  his  long  interrupted  literary  pur- 
suits, lie  had  .always  warmly  sympathized  with  all  who  were  needy 
and  oppressed,  and  his  years  of  prison  life  had  only  strengthened 
the  influences  which  drew  him  towards  them.  As  a  successful 
novelist,  he  attained  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  plead  with 
effect  the  cause  of  the  "  Poor  People"  and  the  "Humiliated  and 
Outraged,"  after  whom  he  named  two  of  his  works,  aud  to  give 
expression  to  the  generous  indignation  which  stirs  the  hearts  of 
each  youthful  generation  in  Russia,  and  which  has  of  late  years 
developed  into  so  dangerous  a  lire  of  revolutionary  wrath.  Having 
been  forced  to  associate  for  years  with  criminals,  he  studied  with 
special  interest  the  paths  along  which  men  advance  towards  crime, 
the  motives  which  urge  them  to  become  law-breakers,  the  reason- 
ings by  which  those  among  them  who  are  given  to  speculation 
still  the  voice  of  conscience.  The  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
best  of  his  novels,  Crime  and  Vanishment,  are  those  in  which  he 
traces  the  first  manifestations  of  the  moral  obliquity  of  vision 
which  induces  a  Russian  specimen  of  the  Eugene  Aram  family  to 
regard  as  a  quite  excusable,  if  not  praiseworthy,  action,  the  murder 
of  a  disreputable  old  woman.  Put  by  ordinary  readers  that 
elaborate  psychological  romance  will  be  found  less  interesting  than 
the  simpler  sketches  of  prison  life,  founded  upon  his  own  experi- 
ences, which  he  published  a  few  years  after  his  return  from 
Siberia,  under  the  title  of  Notes  from  the  Dead-House,  and  of  which 
an  English  translation  is  now  before  us.  They  naturally  created  a 
great  sensation  in  Russia  at  the  time  when  they  first  appeared, 
and  they  are  still  highly  esteemed  there  as  faithful  records  of  what 
convict  life  used  to  be  before  the  reforms  were  introduced  which 
have  considerably  modified  its  conditions ;  for,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  6ay  "how  much  of  the  work  is  fact  and  how  much 
fiction,  still  the  general  idea  which  it  conveys  is  likely  to  bo 
tolerably  correct. 

No  one  who  visits  a  Russian  prison  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
docility  of  the  prisoners,  their  readiness  to  yield  to  what  appears 
to  be  a  very  insufficient  amount  of  force.  A  traveller  who  recently 
visited  Siberia  has  put  upon  record  his  not  unnatural  surprise  at 
finding  that  twenty  soldiers  sufficed  to  control  a  body  of  eight 
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hundred  prisoners,  of  whom  nearly  a  third,  he  was  told,  were 
probably  murderers.     To  this  docility  on  tho  part  of  the  con- 
victs, as  well  as  to  a  considerable  amount  of  negligence  ou  the 
part  of  their   warders,  tho  pages  of  Buried  Alive  bear  fre- 
quent testimony.     One  so-called  mutiny,  indeed,  is  described 
but   it   is   represented    as  littlo    more  than   a  remonstrance 
against  bad  food.    Now  and  then  an  officer  of  a  brutal  nature 
figures  on  tho   scene  and  behaves  cruelly.     But  the  greater 
part  of  the  guardians  are  credited  with  a  good-natured  careless- 
ness which  euabled  their  charges,  or  at  least  those  among  them 
who  had  money,  to  obtain  many  more  enjoyments  than  are  usually 
to  be  obtained  in  a  gaol.    Tea  and  tobacco  were  easily  to  be  pur- 
chased in  the  prison  described  in  Buried  Alive,  and  brandy, 
although  a  forbidden  luxury,  was  introduced   in  considerable 
quantities.    Sometimes  a  feast  went  on  for  days  within  the  walls, 
including  "much  eating,  drinking,  and  music."    We  are  even  told 
that  "some  of  the  revellers  who  are  rich  will  occasionally  elude  | 
the  vigilance  of  the  ollicers,  and  bribe  their  escort  to  accompany 
them  to  some  haunt  of  vice  in  the  suburbs  of  tho  town  instead  of 
going  to  work.    Here  a  feast  is  prepared,  ladies  are  invited,  i 
and  the  convict  eats,  drinks,  and  flirts  to  his  heart's  content.*  I 
After  a  winter's  day  spent  in  doing  little  or  nothing,  the  prisoners 
would  pass  several  hours  of  the  night  either  in  working  on  their 
own  account  or  in  gambling.     No  sooner  had  the  guardians  I 
left  the  dormitory  than  it  was  suddenly  lighted  up,  each  of 
its  thirty  inmates  producing  his  own  candle.    Some  of  them 
earned  considerable  sums  of  money  by  their  nightly  handiwork.  I 
but  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  retain  their  earnings,  which  were  I 
generally  exchanged  for  strong  liquors  or  lost  at  cards.    For  I 
gambling,  though  strictly  prohibited,  was  an  ordinary  occurrence,  I 
and  sometimes  "  card  parties  would  last  all  night,  and1  only  come  I 
to  an  end  when  the  doors  were  unlocked  in  the  early  morning.*? I 
At  Christmas-time  no  small  amount  of  license  was  accorded  by  I 
the  authorities.    The  most  characteristic  scenes  in  the  book  are  1 
those  in  which  the  author  bring3  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers?! 
the  stage  fitted  up  within  the  prison  walls,  and  the  dramatic  per-  I 
formances  in  which  criminals  acted  with  skill  and  zest,  and  were 
rapturously  applauded  by  a  criminal  audience. 

Various  types  of  convict  life  are  represented  by  the  prisoners 
whom  the  author  describes  at  length.  One  is  the  innocent-looking- 
young  soldier  who  had  never  misbehaved  himself  except  upon  an 
occasion  when,  out  of  sheer  wretchedness,  he  drove  his  bayonet 
into  his  commanding  officer.    Another  is  a  young  Circassian 
"with  a  wonderfully  attractive,  clever  face,  which  was  the  image 
of  his  beautiful  soul,"  and  whose  sole  offence  was  that  he  had, 
obeyed  his  brothers  when  they  ordered  him  to  go  forth  on  an 
expedition  whicli  ended  in  the  murder  of  an  Armenian  merchant 
A  third,  the  most  interesting  of  the  group,  i3  an  old  RaskolnijH 
or  Dissenter,  who  is  described  as  being  the  most  "  thorough^! 
benevolent"  old  man  whom  the  author  had  e\er  met.    lie  had  ' 
assisted  in  the  burning  of  an  orthodox  church  in  his  native  villageM 
but  this  was  his  solitary  crim^,  and  in  Siberia  he  lived  a  fault*  II 
less  life,  and  was  much  respected  by  the  other  convicts,  who 
made  him  their  banker.     He  was  "as  pleasant,  cheerful,  and 
open-hearted  a  man  as  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  this  earth." 1 ! 
lint  he  had  his  own  secret  sorrows.    One  night  his  fellow-prisoner  1 ' 
woke  up  and  heard  a  sound  of  subdued  weeping.    "  The  old  1 
Dissenter  was  sitting  on  the  stove  reading  his  prayers  out  oft': 
manuscript  book  and  weeping  bitterly  "  ;  and  between  his  sobs  1 ' 
could  be  distinguished  words  of  bitter  sorrow,  sucli  as  "Lord,  do1 1 
not  forsake  me !    Lord,  give  me  more  strength  !    Ob,  my  darling ' 1 
children,  my  dearest  children,  shall  I  ever  see  you  again  ?  "  These' ' 
three  criminals  all  belong  to  the  class  of  convicts  on  whom  may  ' 
be  conferred  without  impropriety  the  title  which  the  Pussian" 
peasants  apply  indiscriminately  to  all  persons  in  the  grip  of  the  1 
law,  that  of  "  The  Unfortunate."    6n  the  tragic  lives  of  Mich  1  { 
men,  whom  a  hasty  impulse  or  a  mistaken  view  of  duty  has'' 
hurried  into  crime,  the  author  of  Buried  Alice  always  loved  to;  ; 
dwell.    Sorrow  was  ever  sacred  to  him,  but  never  so  much  SS ' ' 
when  it  was  intensified  by  a  fault,  or  at  least  a  folly.    Of  mors 1  1 
vulgar  criminals  a  few  portraits  are  given;  such  as  the  robber']' 
Orloff,  "  who  had  murdered  old  men  and  young  children  from  no  1 1 
other  motive  than  that  of  satisfying  his  own  thirst  for  blood,"  and  J 
who  "  scorned  pain  and  suffering,  and  respected  the  authority  of  1 ' 
no  human  being."    Put  they  are  not  so  interesting,  though  their  j  I 
stories  are  illustrated  by  detailed  descriptions  of  the  effect  of  the  j' 
lash.  J 

Of  more  legitimate  interest  are  the  descriptions  of  a  captive's  j1 
feelings  during  his  imprisonment,  which  the  Russian  novelist  if 
attributes  to  the  imaginary  author  of  the  book,  but  which  are  ! 
probably  faithful  records  of  his  own  sensations.    As  mere  restdtolf 
of  imagination  the}'  would  have  no  special  value.    Put,  if  they  |' 
maybe  regarded  as  conscientiously  chronicled  reminiscences,  they  I 
are  well  worthy  of  being  studied.    It  is  not  often  that  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  are  the  thoughts  which  pMMr 
through  the  mind  of  a  man  of  culture  who  is  obliged  to  herd  fofl  & 
years  with  the  outcasts  of  humanity.    The  aristocratic  wifc-J  ; 
murderer,  who  is  credited  in  the  introduction  with  the  authorship! 
of  the  hook,  is  represented  as  finding  his  new  life  "  alter  all  not 
so  very  different  "  from  that  which  he  had  hitherto  led.  Exist-I 
ence  as  a  convict  seemed  to  him  less  hard,  after  he  had  entered!  1 
the  prison,  than  it  had  appeared  to  him  on  the  journey.   His  work* 
was  not  heavy,  his  food  was  not  bad,  his  companions  were  not  un- 
endurable.   V\1iat  might  be  called  the  professional  criminals  were 
at  first  reserved  with  him,  despising  him  as  au  amateur,  and 
imagining  that  he  would  stand  upon  his  dignity.    But  after  a 
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ne  they  became  more  affable,  having  discovered  that  he  was 
bat  they  called  a  ."  good  "  marj.  At  first  he  used  to  -wander 
lout  the  prison  absorbed  in  grief,  and  unable  to  think  of  any- 
ing  except  his  misery.  But  gradually  this  acute  pain  wore  off. 
lly  the  impossibility  of  being  alone  even  for  one  moment  re- 
aiued  an  evil  to  which  he  could  not  become  accustomed.  Feeling 
at  the  depression  which  constantly  weighed  upon  him,  and  the 
[■ring  to  which  his  nerves  were  incessantly  exposed,  would  be 
rtain  to  ruin  his  health  unless  he  made  a  vigorous  struggle 
ainst  their  influence,  he  resolved  to  take  as  much  physical 
ercise  as  possible,  and  therefore  always  worked  as  hard  as  he 
uld,  whether  he  was  employed  on  pounding  calcined  alabaster, 

turning  a  flywheel,  or  shovelling  away  snow.  By  this  means 
i  preserved  his  equanimity,  though  at  times  his  misery  is 
presented  as  seeming  greater  than  he  could  bear.  On  a  bright 
inter's  day,  for  instance,  when  the  sun  shone  on  the  white 
ow,  he  would  feel  an  almost  irrepressible  longing  to  flee  away 
to  the  boundless  steppe  which  stretched  away  southwards  from 
e  bank  of  the  river  by  the  side  of  which  he  worked.  And  the 
ine  impulse  would  make  itself  felt  again  when  the  winter  was 
st  and  the  spring  came  back,  the  time  "  when  not  only  in 
beria,  but  all  over  Russia  also,  those  who  are  known  as  God's 
ople  escape  from  their  gloomy  dungeons  and  bide  themselves  in 
e  woods  and  forests."  At  length  the  happy  moment  came 
lien  his  chains  were  struck  off  and  he  was  allowed  to  go  forth 
rnto  the  wide,  free  world."    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  real  author 

the  book  did  not  become  utterly  free  when  he  emerged  from 
9  prison,  for  he  was  obliged  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  as 
private  soldier  from  1853  till  1856.    Then  he  was  promoted  to 

an  officer,  and  eventually  he  was  amnestied.  His  health,  it  is 
id,  suffered  greatly  during  his  confinement,  and  he  never  ot>m- 
jtely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  hardships  he  endured. 
Dee  the  time  of  his  imprisonment  great  changes  have  taken  place 

the  Russian  convict  establishments.  Readers  who  wish  to  form 
correct  idea  of  what  penal  servitude  in  Siberia  now  is  cannot  do 
tter  than  refer  to  the  letters  on  the  subject  which  Mr.  Lansdell 
ntributed  to  the  Times  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  and  the  paper 
:iich  he  read  at  the  Swansea  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
d  which  was  afterwards  published  in  the  October  number  of 
e  Contemporary  Review. 


GAELIC  PROVERBS.* 

"TOE  collection  of  Gaelic  Proverbs  on  which  the  present  one  is 
j-  based,  the  editor  tells  us,  was  first  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
85.    It  was  a  small  book  and  in  several  respects  faulty,  but 
iwaa  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards  the  only  collection  of 
ltic  proverbs  gathered  into  a  book  and  translated  for  the  benefit 
the  world.    It  appears  to  have  had  the  still  greater  merit  of 
ing  a  genuine  product  of  the  past,  the  editor's  share  in  the  com- 
lation  of  which  consisted  in  simply  giving  as  correctly  as  he 
bid  the  words  of  sayings  familiar  to  all  among  whom  he  lived,  in 
lidering  them  into  EDglish,  and  in  occasionally  illustrating  them 
an  explanation  or  an  anecdote.    Macintosh  intended  to  publish 
Inew  edition,  but  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1808,  inter- 
ned.   A  second  edition,  however,  did  appear  in  the  year  1 819, 
which  additions,  probably  found  in  his  papers,  were  incor- 
rated.    The  editor  this  time  was  Alexander  Campbell,  better 
swn  as  the  editor  of  a  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and  music 
led  Alhyn's  Anthology;  he  prefaced  the  proverbs  with  an  ac- 
mt  of  the  original  compiler,  which  has  been  termed  a  biographi- 
curioaity.    Hut  worse  was  to  come  ;  for  ho  had  announced  in 
1  title-page  that  he  would  "  English  "  tho  proverbs  "  anew,"  a 
•eat  which  he  appears  to  have  carried  to  effect  in  a  novel 
hion.     For  not  only  did  ho  lack  tho  requisite  knowledge  0/ 
elic  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  his  subject,  but  ho  undertook  to 
prove   Macintosh's  simpler  and  more  correct  language  into 
gid  commonplace.    For  instance,  whero  Macintosh  had  beeu 
rtent  to  translate  "Smiles  are  not  companions  of  pain,"  Camp- 
1  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  elegant  thing  to  say  was  "The 
gh  is  not  excited  by  tho  sharp  lancinating  pain  of  a  stitch." 
e  first  edition  contained  only   1,305  proverbs  and  familiar 
•ases,  the  second  1,538,  while  Mr.  Nicolson  has  brought  tho 
nber  up  to  3,900,  many  of  which,  be  tells  us,  came  in  at  the 
!  moment.    Besides  thus  doubling  the  number  of  recorded  pro- 
bs,  which  impli<;3  work  extending  over  many  year.',  ho  has  ap- 
.ded  some  iiBeful  notes  to  the  collection,  and  a  short  biography 
the  original  compiler.    On  the  whole,  tho  work  has  been  most 
scientiously  done  ;  nor  have  wo  found  many  occasion  1  of  charging 
1  with  inexact  translations,  na  when  "An  ni  ft  chhOQ  an  ttdhaftDfl 
a  gobhair  "  is  rendered  "  What  kept  tho  goats  from  the  ivy," 
»ad  of  "  What  kept  the  ivy  from  tho  goats."    Of  course  tho 
stion  as  to  what  sayings  wanted  to  bo  explained  and  a  1  to  tho 
d  of  explanation  required  would  always  he  one  on  whieh  readers 
lid  difler,  so  wo  cannot  regard  it  as  a  serious  fault  that  We 
st  with  explanations  now  and  then,  which  wo  could  have  spared, 
I  that  at  other  times  wo  miss  tho  editor's  assistance.    Homo  of 
notes  contain  anecdotes  in  illustration  of  certain  sayings  which 
e  become  common  in  the  Highlands, and  they  are  frequently  both 
•(using  and  instructive,  but  never  in  bad  taste.    Wo  shall  now 
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select  a  few  instances,  beginning  with  the  following,  which  illus- 
trates an  important  event  in  Scotch  history : — 

Bo  a1  bliuabhaill-thiilchainn  (the  cow  of  the  end-stall). — The  buabhall- 
thulchaiun,  or  end-stall,  was  the  innermost  in  the  row,  and  was  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  a  cow  that  had  lost  her  calf,  in  place  of  which  a 
stuffed  imitation  calf  was  brought  in  whenever  she  was  to  be  milked. 
Hence  came  the  application  of  the  word  tulchann  to  the  imaginary  calf, 
and  of  the  term  ttilchan-bishop  to  persons  appointed  to  that  office  in 
Scotland  after  the  Reformation,  simply  as  receivers-general  of  tlie  tempo- 
ralities for  the  benetit  of  the  baron  or  his  creatures.  "  The  Bishop  had 
the  title,  but  my  Lord  got  the  milk  or  commoditie." 

The  volume  contains  many  allusions  to  the  turbulent  life  for- 
merly led  by  the  Highland  Gaels,  such  as  the  one  relating  to  a 
disastrous  cheese,  referring  to  which  we  have  the  following 
note : — 

Three  parties  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  went  in  different  directions 
on  a  Faoigh-Xollaigh,  or  " gentle  begging'' expedition,  for  the  Christmas 
of  1543.  They  met  by  appointment  at  the  Black  Mount,  and  proceeded  to 
divide  the  proceeds,  when  it  was  found,  after  everything  else  had  been 
divided,  that  the  remnant  of  a  cheese  was  still  to  be  disposed  of.  From 
words  on  the  subject  the  claimants  came  to  blows — not  with  fists,  alas ! 
but  with  dirks  ;  and,  if  the  story  be  true,  only  one  man  out  of  eighteen 
was  left  to  tell  the  tale  !  A  small  loch  at  the  spot  where  this  happened  is 
still  known  as  Lochan-na-fala,  the  bloody  tarn. 

One  of  the  sayings  recorded  refers  to  a  time  when  there  were 
wolves  in  Scotland,  the  story  being  "  that  two  men  went  to  a 
wolf's  den,  when  wolves  still  flourished  in  Scotland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  off  the  whelps.  The  den  was  in  a  cairn  with  a 
narrow  entrance,  through  which  one  of  the  men  crept  in  while  the 
other  stood  on  guard  outside.  Presently  the  yelping  of  the  young 
ones  called  their  mother  to  the  rescue,  and  she  bolted  past  the 
man  outside,  who  was  dexterous  enough,  however,  to  seize  her  by 
the  tail  while  she  was  disappearing.  So  they  stood,  the  she-wolf 
blocking  the  entrance  and  darkening  the  den,  while  the  man  out- 
side held  on  like  grim  death.  The  man  within  finding  the  light 
suddenly  obscured,  called  out  to  his  companion,  '  What  is  that 
darkening  the  hole  ?  ' "  The  reply  was,  "  Jf  the  tail  breaks,  your 
head  will  know  who  darkened  the  hole,"  which  has  since  become 
a  familiar  saying. 

We  are  not  in  a  mood  to  write  on  proverbs  and  familiar 
phrases  generally,  or  to  institute  minute  comparisons  between  those 
of  the  Scotch  Gaels  and  those  of  other  nations ;  and,  if  we  had 
been  inclined  to  venture  on  the  latter  course,  the  editor  has  given 
us  no  assistance  in  the  shape  of  a  good  and  useful  index.  This  is 
the  only  serious  charge  we  have  to  make  against  him.  He  has, 
however,  brought  together  some  groups,  in  English,  in  his  Intro- 
duction, under  such  headings  as  those  of  Religion,  Morals,  Self- 
respect,  Truth,  Courage,  Temperance,  Industry,  Courtesy,  Bene- 
volence, Caution,  Fools,  Boors,  Women,  Children,  and  others. 
But  we  shall  only  mention  in  particular  those  referring  to  women, 
which  may  be  characterized  as  conceived  in  much  the  same 
spirit  as  those  of  other  European  nations ;  but,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  much  less  unfavourable  to  them  than  those  of  the  peoples  of 
Southern  Europe.  The  following  have  been  brought  together  by 
the  editor: — 

Meal  is  finer  than  grain,  women  arc  finer  than  men.  There  was  never 
good  or  ill  but  women  had  to  do  with  it.  Modesty  is  the  beauty  of  women. 
i  like  not  pullets  becoming  cocks.  Take  no  woman  for  a  wife  in  whom  you 
cannot  find  a  flow.  Choose  your  wife  as  you  wish  your  children  to  be. 
Take  a  bird  from  a  cleannest.  Choose  the  good  mother's  daughter,  were 
the  Devil  her  lather.  If  you  take  a  wife  from  Hell,  she'll  bring  you  homo 
there.  When  you  see  a  well-bred  woman,  catch  her,  cutcb  her  ;  if  you 
don't  do  it,  another  will  match  her.  Their  own  will  to  nil  men,  all  their 
will  to  women.  What  a  woman  knows  not  she'll  conceal.  Harsh  is  tie 
praise  that  cannot  be  listened  to  ;  d  irk  arc  tho  dames  that  cannot  bo 
dallied  with.  Where  a  cow  is,  a  woman  will  be;  where  a  woman  is, 
temptation  will  be  (attributed  to  St.  Columba).  A  man's  wile  Is  his 
blessing  or  banc.  If  you  wish  to  be  praised,  die  ;  if  you  wish  to  be  decried, 
marry.  You  nrc  too  merry,  you  ought  to  marry.  VVftO  speaks  ill  of  bin 
wife  dishonours  himself.  True  or  false,  it  will  injure  a  woman.  Warm  is 
the  mother's  breath. 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  tho  references  in  tho  voltuno  to 
women,  soino  of  tho  most  amusing  ones  being  omitted  in  it,  such 
as  that  about  "  MarOormack'a  wives,  very  strong  in  tho  neck,"  or 
tho  one  worded  "  Pity  him  who  would  burn  his  harp  for  you,"  in 
allusion  to  a  llebridean  harper,  who,  having  nothing  else  to  mako 
a  lire  with  to  warm  his  wife,  broke  bis  harp  in  pieces  and  burned 
it.  Tho  story,  which  forms,  as  it  appears,  tho  subject  of  ono  of 
Hector  McNeill's  poem  .,  goiM  on  to  say  that  lie  failed  to  warm  her 
heart,  as  sho  proved  by  running  nv.  iv  with  another  man  bel'oro 
the  morning-. 

Some  of  tho  most  interesting  things  in  the  book  nro  for  several 
reasons  the  allusions  to  (,'iichiillin,  as  in  the  saying  "  As  strong  as 
< 'uchullin,"  </  pTOpOt  oi  which  we  learn  that  Ouch  11 1 1  i  u's  name  in 
Mill  associated  in  tho  island  of  Nkyo  with  tho  old  vitrilied  fort 
of  Dim  Sgatlmich  at  Ord,  where  his  son  Connlaocli  was  supposed 
to  have  been  born  and  brought  up  by  his  mother,  whom  Cuchiilliu 
is  made  to  describe  in  linyul  as 

Thr  IWlbtBtH  of  DuUOftftleh  <>(  waves, 

Wlilti'  I   I  fnir  of  i;nitlu  eve, 

Whom  I  left  in  Hie  IsU  of  host's. 

Mr.  Nicolson  very  properly  raised  his  voice,  however,  against  tho 
habit  of  guide-book  writers,  who  would  improve  t he  (Moulin  Hills 
in  the  same  island  into  Ouobnllin'l  Hills,  to  which  they  have  no 
local  or  historical  claim,  ns  the  name  is  pronounced  by  lie'  unlive* 
Coolyuli,  which  tle  v  could  never  confound  with  that  of  Ciichiillin. 
It  is  curious  also  to   notice  that,  the  HWcot-«cc||tod    herb  called 

Queen  of  the  Meadow  is  in  Gaelic  called  Ouchnllin's  Holt,  as  in. 
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Alexander  Macdonald's  "  Song  of  Summer  " ;  the  passage  has  been 
rendered : — 

Sweet  is  the  scent  of  thy  neck, 
Thou  belt  of  Cuchulliu  of  cairns. 

"We  should  like  to  do  justice  to  tbe  allusions  to  the  Fenian 
legends  in  tbo  Gaelic  sayings  of  the  Highlands,  but,  as  we  have  not 
had  time  to  make  an  index,  we  can  only  mention  tbe  fol- 
lowing which  we  happen  to  have  stumbled  across,  worded  "  Ccnan's 
life  among  the  demons:  If  bad  forme,  for  them  no  better."  Conan 
■was  one  of  the  principal  characters  in  the  legends  about  Finn,  or, 
ns  the  Highlanders  love  to  call  him,  Fingal.  He  was,  tbo  editor 
tells  us,  tbe  only  disagreeable  one  of  the  Fenians ;  in  fact,  he  is 
described  as  rash,  quarrelsome,  and  meddlesome.  Among  other 
things  he  did,  he  is  said  to  have  visited  Hell  in  search  of  some  of 
his  departed  friends,  and  to  have  there  given  as  good  as  he  got  to 
the  fiends.  Sir  Walter  Scott  picked  up  the  story,  and  made  use 
of  it,  as  the  editor  remarks,  in  Waverley,  where  Mrs.  Flockhart 
asks  : — "  And  will  ye  face  thae  tearing  chields,  the  dragoons,  En- 
sign Maccombieh  ?  "  "  Claw  for  claw,"  quoth  be,  "  as  Conan  said 
to  Satan,  Mrs.  Flockhart,  and  th^  Deevil  tak'the  shortest  nails." 

The  allusions  to  witches  and  ghosts  are  numerous  in  the  book, 
but  we  will  only  mention  the  one  rendered  "  The  way  of  the  ghost, 
going  round  the  bridge,"  to  which  is  appended  tbe  following 
note :  — 

The  superstition  here  referred  to  is  illustrated  in  Tarn  o'  Shanter,  where 
the  inferno]  pursuers  have  no  power  to  go  beyond  the  keystone  of  the  bridge. 
Another  saying  is,  "I  came  round  about,  the  ghost's  trick,"  in  reference 
to  which  t lie  following  story  is  told.  A  certain  man  was  haunted  by  a 
ghost,  whic  i  met  him  wherever  he  went,  so  that  he  became  known  in  the 
country-side  as  Big  Donald  of  the  Ghost.  Weary  of  his  life,  he  went  away 
to  AmcriiM,  hoping  there  to  be  rid  of  his  tormentor — but  in  vain.  The 
very  DjgQt  of  his  arrival,  the  first  person  he  met  in  the  streets  was  his  old 
friend,  lie  cried  out  in  amazement — "  How  did  you  come  here  ?  "  "  I 
came  round  about,"  said  the  imperturbable  ghost.  Donald  iu  disgust  re- 
turned home. 

We  can  thoroughly  recommend  the  book  as  full  of  amusement 
and  instruction.  But  when  it  reaches  another  edition,  let  us  hope 
that  the  editor  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  his  readers  as  not  to  pro- 
vide tbem  with  the  assistance  of  a  good  index. 


PASTORAL  DAYS.* 

THIS  pleasant  American  book  has  brought  to  onr  remembrance, 
though  without  any  sense  of  imitation,  two  old-fashioned 
favourites.  In  the  first  place,  its  descriptions  of  rural  humanity, 
its  rustic  sweetness  and  humour,  have  a  certain  analogy  with  the 
delicately  pencilled  studies  of  life  in  Miss  Mitford's  Our  Village ; 
but  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  second  book  is  much  closer.  It  is  more 
than  forty  years  since  Mr.  F.  II.  Gosse  published  the  first  of  those 
delightful  sketches  of  animal  life  at  home  which  have  led  so  many 
of  us  with  a  wholesome  purpose  into  the  woods  and  lanes.  It  was 
in  the  Canadian  Naturalist  that  he  broke  this  new  ground,  and 
though  we  do  not  think  this  has  ever  been  one  of  his  best 
hnown  books,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  are  still  many 
readers  who  will  be  reminded  of  it  as  they  glance  down  Mr. 
Gibson's  pages.  The  fauna  and  flora  of  both  books  are  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same ;  the  patient,  cheerful  attitude  iu  the  presence 
of  nature  is  the  same ;  and  in  his  specially  entomological  fervour 
the  younger  distinctly  recalls  to  us  the  elder  naturalist.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  villagers  at  the  man  who  can  spend  his  time 
in  paying  attention  to  insect-life  is  told  in  a  story  that  directly  re- 
minds one  of  Mr.  P.  II.  Gosse's  anecdotes.  In  Canada-,  as  in  New 
England,  there  seems  a  wider  and  more  generous  landscape 
than  we  can  boast.  A  recent  American  writer,  otherwise  highly 
complimentary  to  our  institutions,  complains  of  the  poverty 
and  confined  range  of  our  scenery.  Only  once,  for  a  moment, 
among  the  billowy  woods  of  Sussex,  did  he  contrive  to  lose  the 
sense  of  restriction  and  constraint  that  our  landscapes  gave  him, 
and  he  found  himself  always  sighing  for  the  boundless  forest  and 
Tast  rivers  of  the  States.  Even  in  the  naturalist's  account  of  the 
civilized  parts  of  New  England,  where  all  is  pastoral  and  com- 
paratively old,  we  have  the  same  impression  of  vastness.  The 
powers  of  nature  are  unexhausted,  the  ground  itself  retains  its 
primeval  richness,  and  the  explorer  who  dives  into  a  solitude  is 
not  always,  as  in  England,  coming  out  upon  the  seamy  side  of 
nothing."  To  those  who  are  haunted  by  the  narrowness  of  the  old 
■world  and  the  swarming  civilization  of  its  crowded  acres,  there  is 
something  very  soothing  and  almost  moving  in  tbe  record  of  a 
life  spent  in  the  beautiful  woodlands  of  America.  Mr.  Howells 
has  prophesied  that  a  time  will  come  when  the  gadding  temper  of 
the  Vankee  will  turn  backwards  and  form  a  wave  of  passionate 
nostalgia  for  American  solitude.  We  fancy  that  the  whole  world 
■will  some  day  look  to  the  back  counties  of  tbe  States  as  tbe  only- 
place  where  a  man  may  be  quiet  and  possess  his  soul. 

People  must  be  strangely  constituted  who  do  not  enjoy  such 
pages  as  Mr.  Gibson  has  presented  to  us  here.  It  is  not  merely 
that  he  writes  well,  though  he  possesses  a  style  that  is  full  of 
felicities,  but  the  subject  itself  i3  irresistibly  fascinating.  We 
plunge  with  him  into  the  silence  of  a  New  England  village  in  a 
clearing  of  the  woods.  The  spring  is  awakening  in  a  flush  of  tender 
green,  in  a  fever  of  warm  days  and  shivering  nights,  and  we  hasten 
with  our  companion  through  all  the  bustle  and  stir  of  the  few  busy 
hours  of  light  so  swittly  that  tbe  darkness  is  on  us  before  we  are 

*  PaUi<ral    llitys;    or,  Mtmnrics  of   a    Aew    England    Year.  By 
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aware.    Then  falls  on  the  ear  a  pathetic,  an  intolerable  silence  ;  I 
deep  mist  covers  the  ground,  a  few  lights  twinkle  in  scattenl 
farms  and  cottages,  and  all  seems  brooding,  melting,  in  the  dee 
and  throbbing  hush  of  the  darkness.    At  last  a  little  plaintiil 
piping  trill  breaks  the  stillness : — 

Again  and  again  1  hear  the  little  lonely  voice  vibrating  through  theloi 
lying  mist.  It  is  only  a  little  frog  in  some  far-off  marsh  ;  but  what  a  SW> 
sense  of  sadness  is  awakened  by  that  lonely  melody  !  How  its  weird  mint 
key,  with  its  magic  touch,  unlocks  the  treasures  of  the  heart.  Only  tl 
peeping  of  a  frog  ;  but  where,  in  all  the  varied  voices  of  the  night,  whe: 
even  among  the  great  chorus  of  nature's  sweetest  music,  is  there  anotht 
song  so  lulling  iu  its  dreamy  melody,  so  full  of  that  emotive  charm  whin 
quickens  the  human  heart 't  How  often  in  the  vague  spring  twilight  h« 
1  yielded  to  (he  strange,  fascinating  melancholy,  awakened  by  the  frog'slo 
murmur  at  the  water's  edge  !  How  many  times  have  I  lingered  near  son 
swampy  roadside  bog,  and  let  these  little  wizards  weave  their  mysj 
spell  about  my  willing  senses,  while  the  very  air  seemed  to  quiver  in  tl 
fulness  of  their  song.  I  remember  the  tangle  of  tall  and  withered  rush! 
through  whose  mysterious  depths  the  eye  in  vain  would  strive  to  peuctra| 
at  the  sound  of  some  faint  splash  or  ripple,  or  perhaps  at  the  quaint,  high-kcye 
note  of  some  little  isolated  hermit,piping  in  his  sombre  solitude.  I  recall  the  fin 
glimpse  of  the  rising  moon,  as  its  great  golden  face  peered  out  at  me  froi 
over  the  distant  hill,  inclosing  half  the  summit  against  its  broad  and  lull 
nous  surface.  Slowly  and  steadily  it  seemed  to  steal  into  view,  untt 
risen  in  all  its  fulness,  1  caught  its  image  in  the  trembling  ripples  at  th 
edge  of  the  soggy  pool,  where  the  palpitating  water  responded  to  the  frog 
low,  tremulous  monotone.  Higher  and  higher  it  sails  across  the  inky  ski 
its  glow  now  changed  to  a  silvery  pallor,  across  whose  white  halo,  in 
floating  film,  the  ghostly  clouds  glide  iu  their  silent  flight. 

Tbe  wailing  of  the  great  owl  upon  the  maple-tree  breaks  throng 
this  mood  of  reverie,  and  takes  our  author  back  in  memory  to  th 
scenes  of  his  youth,  where  the  owl  was  looked  upon  as  a  creatur 
of  most  sinister  omen,  and  his  own  partiality  to  it,  as  a  proof  tha 
there  was  something  uncanny  or  even  "  fey  "  about  him.  All  thi 
is  described  with  great  sympathy  and  delicacy  ;  but  perhaps  Ml 
Gibson  is  most  felicitous  in  his  little  touches  of  floral  painting 
He  has  a  few  words  about  the  earthy,  spicy  fragrance  of  thi 
arbutus  that  might  have  been  said  in  verse  by  the  late  Ml 
Bryant;  his  description  of  the  effect  of  biting  the  bulbs  of  thi 
Indian  turnip,  or  "  Jack-in-the-Pulpit,"  is  inimitable  in  its  qui* 
way  ;  while  the  phrase  about  the  fading  dandelions — "  the  golda 
stars  upon  the  lawn  are  nearly  all  burnt  out ;  we  see  their  downj 
ashes  in  the  grass  " — is  perhaps  the  best  thing  ever  said  iibout  I 
humble  flower,  whose  vulgarity,  in  the  literal  sense,  blinds  us  tc 
the  beauty  of  its  evolution  and  decay. 

In  his  studies  of  life  and  country  manners  Mr.  Gibson  ii 
a  very  agreeable  and  amusing,  if  not  quite  so  novel,  a  con* 
panion.  Not  seldom  he  reminds  us,  not  merely  of  Miss  Mit 
ford,  but  sometimes  of  Thoreau  and  of  Hawthorne.  Tht 
story  of  Aunt  Huldy,  the  village  crone  who  sustained  her- 
self upon  simples  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  three,  is  one  oj 
those  little  vignettes,  half-humorous,  half-pathetic,  and  altogetha 
picturesque,  in  which  the  Americans  excel.  Aunt  Huldy  was  an 
old  witch  iu  a  scarlet  hood,  whose  long  white  hair,  flowing  behind] 
her,  was  wont  to  frighten  the  village  children  who  came  upon  her 
in  the  woods  ;  but  she  was  absolutely  harmless,  a  crazy  old  vale-' 
tudinarian,  who  was  always  searching  for  the  elixir  of  life  ill 
strange  herbs  and  decoctions.  At  last  she  thought  she  had  found 
it  in  sweet-fern,  and  she  spent  her  last  years  in  grubbing  up  every! 
specimen  she  could  find,  smoking  it,  chewing  it,  drinking  it,  and 
sleeping  with  a  little  bag  of  it  tied  round  her  neck. 

But,  although  Mr.  Gibson  writes  so  well,  he  modestly  disclaim* 
all  pretension  as  a  writer,  and  lets  us  know  that  he  is  an  artist  by1 
profession.  His  book  is  illustrated  by  more  than  seventy  design* 
from  bis  pencil,  engraved  in  that  beautiful  American  manner' 
to  which  we  have  so  often  called  attention  that  we  need  not  parti*1 
cularly  dwell  upon  it  here.  The  scenes  designed  are  closely  analo>! 
gous  to  those  described  in  the  text.  We  have  an  apple-orchard' 
in  full  blossom,  with  a  group  of  idlers  lounging  underneath 
the  boughs ;  scenes  in  the  fields  so  full  of  mystery  and  stillness  thai] 
we  are  reminded  of  Millet,  or  of  our  own  Mason ;  clusters  fj 
flowers  drawn  with  all  the  knowledge  of  a  botanist  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  poet.  It  is  hard  to  define  the  peculiar  pleasure  that  such 
illustrations  give  to  the  eye.  It  is  something  that  includes  and 
yet  transcends  the  mere  enjoyment  of  whatever  artistic  excelleno* 
the  designs  may  possess.  We  are  directly  reminded  by  them  ot 
such  similar  scenes  as  have  been  either  the  rule  or  the  still  mort 
fascinating  exception  of  every  childish  life,  and  at  their  suggestion 
the  past  comes  back ;  in  the  familiar  Wordsworthian  phrase,  "  A 
river  flows  on  through  the  vale  of  Cheapside."  It  is  a  curion* 
matter  of  speculation  how  far  this  sentiment  of  homely  nature  i» 
or  is  not  a  growth  of  nineteenth-century  civilization.  A  certain 
sentiment  of  the  grandiose  forms  of  scenery  was  undoubtedly  intro- 
duced into  life  at  the  close  of  last  century,  and  scarcely  existed  befor* 
even  in  trained  poetic  minds.  But  the  homelier  beauty,  the  pictu*» 
esqueness  of  the  minute  objects  that  surround  our  feet,  this  seen* 
to  have  been  more  or  less  an  element  of  human  feeling  from  the  fira^ 
and  as  vivid  in  Theocritu3  or  Virgil  or  Herrick  as  in  any  nature- 
loving  bard  who  has  flourished  since  the  French  Revolution. 

We  know  so  little  over  here  of  the  best  American  art  that  it 
may  chance  that  Mr.  Gibson  is  very  well  known  in  New  Yonfc 
We  confess,  however,  that  we  never  heard  of  him  before ;  but  b» 
drawings  are  so  full  of  delicate  fancy  and  feeling,  and  his  writing  a» 
skilful  and  graceful,  that,  in  calling  attention  to  his  book  as  one  of 
the  prettiest  that  the  present  winter  season  has  brought  forth,  we- 
cannot  but  express  the  hope  that  we  soon  may  hear  of  him  again, 
in  either  luncticn,  or  in  both. 
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ACOSTA'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  IXDIES.* 

[N  the  whole  series  of  volumes  put  forth  by  theHakluyt  Society 
few  probably  deserve  to  be  read  with  greater  attention  or  will 
etter  repay  the  reader  than  Acosta's  boolc  on  what  he  calls  the 
atural  and  moral  history  of  the  Indies.  It  has  its  special  scien- 
ce value  in  the  fact  that  it  laid  the  foundations  of  physical  geo- 
rapby,  while  the  portion  which  is  devoted  to  a  narrative  of 
rents  may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  contemporary  history.  His 
.•ustworthiness  has  been  admitted  by  more  recent  writers ;  and, 
'we  adopt  Mr.  Markham's  somewhat  curious  numerical  test,  he 
ikes  the  fourth  place  among  the  original  authorities  on  Mexican 
ad  Peruvian  affairs  duriDg  the  century  of  the  conquest.  It  seems 
wt  in  Mr.  Prescott's  Conquest,  of  Pent  "  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  is 
noted  eighty-nine,  Cieza  de  Leon  forty-five,  Polo  de  Ondegardo 
*ty-one,  and  Acosta  nineteen  times."  The  scrutiny  of  some 
-her  books  might  furnish  a  different  result ;  but  if  Acosta 
terns,  with  Prescott,  to  have  a  subordinate  place,  this  is  per- 
ips  only  because  Prescott's  plan  did  not  throw  him  back  on 
le  most  valuable  portion  of  Acosta's  work.  Acosta  shows  un- 
jubtedly  no  small  historical  powers ;  but  his  heart  was  clearly 
.ven  to  the  most  careful  study  of  the  formation,  the  products, 
le  people,  of  a  country  in  regard  to  everything  which  tends 
make  them  what  they  are ;  and,  so  long  as  he  is  engaged  on 
iese  subjects,  his  writing  has  a  peculiar  charm. 
Whether  that  charm  would  have  been  enhanced  by  a  new  trans- 
ition instead  of  republishing  one  now  nearly  two  hundred  and 
ghty  years  old,  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  say.  The  fastidious 
es  of  more  modern  readers  are  apt  to  quarrel  with  the  spelling 
I  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  a  more  solid  objection  may  be  urged 
ainst  the  lumbering  style  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan  writers, 
at  this  charge  cannot  fairly  be  brought  against  the  translator  who 
itached  simply  the  initials  E.  G.  to  his  rendering  of  Acosta's 
>rk  in  an  English  dress.  It  has  been  ascertained,  Mr.  Markham 
lis  us,  that  this  was  Edward  Grimston,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
lance,  and  translated  or  compiled  a  general  history  of  the  Netker- 
lids  from  that  of  Jean  Francois  le  Petit  and  the  manuscripts  of 
r  Roger  Williams.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Harbottle 
rimston,  whose  name  became  known  in  the  civil  war3,  and  he  is 
id  to  have  reached  the  mature  age  of  ninety-eight.  It  is  more 
the  purpose  that  he  could  write  English,  and  good  English  too, 
ith  not  too  much  of  Latin  in  it.  Of  his  translation  of  Acosta 
r.  Markham  speaks  as  creditable  and  trustworthy,  although  it 
ikes  some  omissions  and  has  some  blunders,  especially  in  proper 
lines  and  native  words,  which  have  been  corrected  in  the  present 
ition. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  express  in  a  single  phrase  the  qualities 
rich  impart  to  Acosta's  volumes  their  power  of  attracting  and 
aping  the  attention  of  the  reader.  They  are  rich  in  information 
all  kinds,  and  whatever  be  the  subject  "with  which  he  is  dcal- 
r,  we  see  that  the  author  was  a  man  not  only  of  wide  but  of 
ep  learning,  which  he  has  thoroughly  at  his  command ;  but  it 
not  this  alone  which  challenges  our  respect,  for  on  many  matters 
which  he  treats  much  is  known  now  which  was  utterly  unknown 
hi*  day.  Nor  are  his  pages  startling  from  any  expressions  of  a 
structive  or  negative  philosophy.  Acosta  was  a  member  of  tho 
iciety  of  Jesus,  and  no  imputation  has  been  thrown  on  his 
;hodoxy;  and  although  his  utterances  here  and  there  are 
ly  beyond  some  which  have  brought  others  into  trouble, 
was  altogether  unconscious  of  any  inconsistency  between  his 
3ological  or  religious  and  hia  scientilie  convictions.  Nor  can 
be  said  that  in  the  field  of  physical  science  he  was  to  any 
mderful  extent  beyond  hia  ago."  His  birth  synchronises  with 
i  death  of  Copernicus ;  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  that  as- 
nomer,  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that  ho  was  alivo 
the  fundamental  principles  of  his  system.  Experience  had 
ivinced  him  that  the  earth  was  a  glob; ;  and  he  had  learnt  that 
)  whole  heavens  nround  it  were  in  motion,  but  it  is  very 
abtful  whether  be  hud  any  idea  of  the  relations  of  the  sun  with 
i  plauet.i  to  other  bodies  in  the  universe.  Hut  a  man's  worth  is 
bo  measured  not  so  much  by  bis  actual  knowledge  as  by  his 
thod  of  dealing  with  matters  which  are  only  partiallj  known  or 
»  wholly  new  to  him,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  means  which 
uses  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  of  facts.  It  is  hero  that 
oata  shows  the  true  scientific  temper ;  and  it  is  this  which 
at  win  for  him  the  respect  and  sympathy  of  readers  who  yet 
y  think  that,  although  he  used  bis  oppor't.initi.j  to  go  ,  I  i,'„r- 
se,  he  might  have  used  them  for  better. 

Such  a  e  nsure  would  probably  be  undeserved,  for  wo  have  to 
nember  the  vast  range  of  fuels  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
cation-,  with  which  he  bad  to  deal;  and,  if  under  such  con- 
ions  he  could  judge  calmly  and  di  p  ,-<io„utclv,  he  v.;.,  done 
haps  n  harder  work  than  that  which  (ell  to  the  hit  .,1  Coper- 
US  or  Galileo.  Wo  may  find  the  evidence  of  thin  in  almost 
fj  pago  of  the.  book.  His  explanation  of  the  darkness  of 
lions  of  the  nightly  heavens  may  or  may  not  be  adequate ;  but 
seized  at  once  the  real  point  when  he  asserted  "that  according 
the  figure  whicli  t bene  (  |iot«  have  m  h'-ivi,  they  mo\e  with 
■  same  proportion  with  their  ftarrei  without  any  separation  .  .  . 
folio  wet  h  then  by  all  that  wo  Inn-  (mid.  that  the  I,.  ,.,  „  ,.„„.' 

aeth  in  it  all  the  parts  of  the  earl h,  dicing  cor  i„llv  about 

without  any  move  do.ibt."    Th   m      !,,,  .<  of  his  judgment  is 

jnV/','T' »/        Hilary  of  the  Tndin.    By  Father  Jowpfa  da 

'  V  '    f  ""  1  '"'  '<""""">••".  hyflcmeiiti  I!  Mi.rklin.n, 
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specially  tested  when  he  has  to  encounter  theories  which  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  almost  with  the  discovery  of  the  new  world.  No 
sooner  had  Spanish  enterprise  forced  itself  unto  Mexico  and  Peru 
than  the  wise  or  the  devout  were  ready  with  their  reasons  for 
saying  that  Peru  was  the  Ophir  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  that  the  nations  found  in  America  were  the 
descendants  of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  The  folly  of  these 
notions  is  shown  in  each  case  by  a  simple  reference  to  facts.  Peru, 
yields  gold,  but  it  does  not  yield  it  in  the  quantities  ascribed  to  the 
Biblical  Ophir,  nor  has  it  the  precious  stones  and  the  exquisite 
woods  of  the  latter.  As  to  the  resemblance  in  sound  between  the 
names  Ophir  and  Peru,  that  seems  to  him  "  of  small  consider- 
ation." If  that  argument  "  were  of  force,  we  might  as  well  say 
that  Yccatan  is  Jectan  mentioned  in  the  holy  scripture."  Of  the 
other  problem  which  is  concerned  with  the  peopling  of  America  he 
confesses  candidly  that  he  can  give  no  satisfactory  solution  ;  but  he 
is  sure  that  they  must  have  come  either  by  sea  or  by  laud;  and 
the  enormous  difficulties  involved  in  the  idea  of  their  having 
crossed  the  vast  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans  incline  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  have  come  by  land.  But,  as  he  is 
careful  to  record  his  conviction  that  there  yet  remains  much  land 
to  be  discovered  in  these  oceans,  so  he  urges  that  there  is  no 
reason  or  experience  contradicting  his  "  conceit  or  opinion  that  the 
whole  earth  is  united  or  joined  in  some  part,  or  at  least  the  one 
approacueth  neare  unto  the  other."  This  is  a  remarkable  antici- 
pation of  the  more  recent  knowledge  gained  of  the  conformation 
of  Northern  Asia  and  America.  But,  however  the  so-called 
Indians  of  America  ma}r  have  found  their  way  thither,  they  are 
clearly  not  Jews,  in  spite  of  any  points  of  seeming  likeness  on 
which  stress  may  be  laid  ;  for,  on  the  other  side,  he  says  : — 

Wee  know  well  that  the  Hebrewes  used  letters,  whereof  there  is  no  shew 
among  the  Indians  ;  they  were  great  lovers  of  silver,  these  make  no  care 
of  it  ;  the  Jewes,  if  they  were  not  circumcised,  held  not  themselves  for 
Jewes,  and  contrariwise  the  Indians  are  not  at  all,  neither  did  they  ever  use 
any  ceremonie  ncere  it  as  man}'  in  the  East  have  done.  But  what  reason 
of  conjecture  is  there  in  this,  seeing  the  Jewes  are  so  careful  to  preserve 
their  language  and  antiquities,  so  as  in  all  parts  of  the  world  they  difler 
and  are  known  from  others,  and  yet  at  the  Indies  alone  they  have  forgotten 
their  lineage,  their  law,  their  ceremonies,  their  Messias,  and  finally  their 
whole  Judaisme. 

Such  follies,  however,  are  seldom  killed;  and  dreamers,  driven 
off'  from  America,  find  the  lost  tribes  in  Afghans  and  in  English- 
men. But  with  Acosta  fact  is  the  great  teacher.  He  approached 
the  equator  with  the  prepossessions  of  a  man  who  has  put  faith 
in  the  theories  of  Aristotle  and  Virgil ;  but,  on  crossing  it,  the 
cold  was  such  as  to  make  him  glad  to  get  into  the  sunshine  for 
warmth  ;  and  what  else  could  he  do  then  "  but  laugh  at  Aristotle's 
Meteors  and  his  Philosophie  ?  "  He  had  his  political  as  well  as 
his  theological  prejudices  ;  but  he  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
the  government  of  Spain  was  not  perfect,  and  that  there  were  good 
points  in  the  government  of  Montezuma.  "Every  history  well 
written  is,"  he  says,  "  profitable  to  the  reader,  for,  as  the  yvise  man 
saith,  '  That  which  hath  bin,  is ;  and  that  which  shall  be,  is  that 
which  hath  beene.'  Humane  thiDgs  have  much  resemblance  in 
themselves,  and  some  growe  wise  by  that  which  happeneth  to 
others.  There  is  no  nation,  how  barbarous  soever,  that  have  not 
something  in  them  good  and  worthy  of  commendation,  nor  coin- 
monweale  so  well  ordered  that  hath  not  something  blameworthy 
and  to  be  controlled."  He  speaks  with  less  certainty,  as  we 
might  expect,  when  he  has  to  deal  with  narratives  of  portents  and 
prodigies,  and  with  regard  to  these  his  sentences  curiously  balance 
or  nullily  each  other.  They  are  worthless  and  they  are  valuable  ; 
they  are  not  to  be  trusted  and  they  are  to  be  treated  as  divinely 
sent  warnings. 

Although  the  holy  Scripture  forbids  us  to  give  crcditc  to  signes  and 
vainc  prognostications,  and  that  8.  Icrome  doth  admonish  us  not  to  fenre 
tokens  from  heaven,  as  tin;  (ientilcs  do,  yet  the  same  Scripture  toachetli  us 
that  monstrous  and  prodigious  signes  arc  not  altogit  her  to  bto  contemned, 
and  that  often  they  are  forerunners  of  some  general!  changes  and  chusticc- 
lnents  which  God  will  take,  as  Euscbius  notes  well  of  Cavsarea. 

He  is  not  less  exercised  about  those  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
describe  the  earth  as  fiat.  Ho  refuses  altogether  to  admit  tho 
authority  of  (Jbrysostoiu  or  any  other  Lather  when  they  deal 
with  questions  of  astronomy;  and  ho  does  not  rate  highly  tho 
v.  j  I  mi  of  the  former  when  "  ho  doth  laugh  at  those  which  hold 
the  heavens  to  bo  round,"  although  "  it  seemes  tho  holy  Scripture 
d  •  1 1 1 1  in  fcrre  aa  much,  tinning  the  Iluuvous  a  Tabernacle  or  l'ramo 
built  by  the  hand  of  God."  But  his  learning  makes  it  easy  for  him 
to  set  one  Fullier  against  another,  and  the  opinion  of  Chrysostom 
is  let  n.->idn  by  tho  dictum  of  Jerome,  "  that  thorn*  which  hold  the 
heaven  to  be  round  are  not,  repugnant  to  the  holy  Scripture,  but 
conformable  to  tho  S'line."  Wo  hhull,  however,  go  wrong  if  wo 
look  on  his  conclusions  as  involving  tho  theory  of  a  heliocentric 
tj  i' Bit  WOrda  b»ve  their  value  chiclly  us  showing  hia 
position  in  reference  to  the  ascertainment  of  fact  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  .Scripture.  Tho  fact,  if  proved,  is  not  to  be 
denied,  and  it  may  sweep  away  a  multitude  of  time-honoured 
ideai.  The  south  wind  it  warm  in  our  northern  hemisphere;  and, 
according  lo  A  i  intotle,  "  wo  must  confess  of  necessity  that  the 
Southern  win. I  i  tint,  which  blow o  and  ouihm  from  the  binning 
zone,  thu  which  Mm  bo  neoro  the  suiniu  wautes  water  and  ptia- 
tOfl  '  "  But  Acosta  had  seen  abundance  of  water  and  e.xcelleut 
pastures  in  this  burning  zone,  and  so  he  adds: — 

This  it  Aristotle's  opinion,  mid,  hi  I  ruth,  man's  corijactm 
niu.i)  any  further.  &«  n»  I  do  oAm  ouostdat  wiih  <t  Christian  c 
liov  weak"  tlio  philosophic,  of  tho  wijoof  thU  world  hath 
rxinrchu  of  divine  things,  teeing  in  limnnino  things  (whcicln 
well  rend)  tliey  often  err. 
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lie  sees,  in  short,  that  tho  testimony  of  genuine  experience  must 
bo  paramount,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  take  a  metaphor,  no  matter 
■where  it  may  be  found,  as  authoritatively  settling  any  question. 
Otherwise  the  antb.ropomorpb.ites  may  safely  take  their  stand  on 
tho  saying,  "Heaven  is  my  throne  and  earth  is  my  footstool" ; 
and  thus  he  reaches  the  conclusion,  "  that  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
•we  ought  not  to  follow  the  letter  which  killes  but  the  spirit  which 
quirkneth."  Some  of  his  own  notions,  as  on  the  subject  of  earth- 
quakes or  sea-sickness, ftre  perhaps  worth  no  more  than  Aristotle's 
theories  about  the  south  wind  ;  but  they  are  the  notions  of  a  man 
who  has  his  eyes  open,  to  note  all  that  may  bo  brought  before 
him,  and  his  sojourn  of  seventeen  years  in  Central  America  has 
been  made  to  yield  a  rich  harvest.  As  a  historian  he  is  judicious  ; 
as  a  naturalist  he  is  both  accurate  and  unwearied.  Among  the 
few  products  of  the  country  which  he  has  not  noticed  is  the 
tree  with  which  Mr.  Markham's  name  will  be  closely  associated  in 
India  ;  but  of  the  general  features  of  tho  country  his  descriptions 
are  excellent.  It  is  clear  that  the  time  which  he  spent  in  tropical 
America  was  one  of  no  little  enjoyment,  and  ho  almost  waxes 
eloquent  in  speaking  of  the  climate  of  Aristotle's  lire-devastated 
zone : — 

Considering  with  myselfe  the  pleasing  temperature  of  many  countries  at 
the  Indies,  where  they  know  not  what  winter  is  which  by  his  cold  doth 
frcesc  them,  nor  Bummer  which  doth  trouble  then  with  heat,  but  that  with 
a  matte  they  preserve  themselves  from  the  injuries  of  all  weather,  and 
■where  they  scarce  h  ive  any  necde  to  change  their  garments  throughout  the 
yeare.  I  say  that  often  considering  of  this,  I  and  that  if  men  at  this  day 
would  vanquish  their  passions  and  free  themselves  from  the  snares  of 
coveiousncsse,  leaving  many  fniitle-se  and  pernicious  disseines,  without 
doubt  they  might  live  at  the  Indies  very  pleasant  and  happily. 

As  we  may  suppose,  ho  esteems  the  climate  more  than  the 
people  ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  religion  especially  of  the  Mexicans 
are  thoroughly  to  the  poiut.  lie  sees  that  it  rested  wholly  on  the 
primitive  idea  of  Chthonian  gods,  gods  whose  keenest  appetites  are 
those  of  hunger  and  thirst,  and  of  whom  nothing  more  terrible 
could  be  said  to  their  worshippers  than  that  they  were  dying  for 
want  of  human  flesh  and  human  blood.  One  of  the  most  vigorous 
supporters  of  this  worship  was  the  second  Montezuma,  whose 
ch  iracter,  as  given  by  Acosta,  is  probably  the  more  true  as  lack- 
ing the  gloss  thrown  over  it  by  the  more  glowing  narrative  of 
Prescott. 


FARMING  IN  A  SMALL  WAY.' 

WE  have  rarely  opened  a  book  more  replete  with  valuable  and 
practical  information  than  this  handy  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Long's.  Indeed  it  must  have  needed  no  slight  self-control  to 
condense  into  such  very  moderate  compass  the  results  of  so  much 
study  and  experience.  To  say  nothing  of  the  chief  topics  of  what 
may  more  strictly  bo  called  farming,  such  chapters  as  those  on  the 
dairy  and  poultry -yard,  on  gardening  and  bee-keeping,  might  easily 
have  been  expanded  almost  indefinitely.  But  Mr.  Long,  greatly 
to  his  credit,  has  steadfastly  resisted  ail  temptations  of  the  kind; 
and  we  may  well  hope  that  he  will  reap  a  satisfactory  harvest  in 
the  shape  of  popularity,  if  not  of  profits.  He  has  written 
principally  for  the  benefit  of  gentlemen  farmers,  who  may 
have  undertaken  to  cultivate  thirty  to  forty  acres,  which  is 
about  the  smallest  extent  of  laud  they  can  hope  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  as  an  investment.  Assuming  that  they  are 
fairly  intelligent,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  supplement 
the  use  of  their  capital  by  assiduous  attention  to  a  busi- 
ness that  should  be  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Long  gives  them  every  en- 
couragement. Speaking  with  all  deference  to  his  superior  know- 
ledge, we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  general  contrasts  he 
has  drawn  between  the  cost  of  living  in  town  and  in  the  country 
are  decidedly  coloured  in  rose  so  far  as  the  latter  is  concerned. 
At  the  same  lime  he  rejects  with  searching  common-sense 
criticism  some  of  the  extravagant  estimates  as  to  particular 
branches  of  profit,  which  theorists,  on  the  strength  of  logic  and 
figures,  have  worked  out  entirely  to  their  own  satisfaction.  As 
for  his  own  statements  and  suggestions,  they  are  invariably  those 
of  a  thoroughly  well-informed  expert :  nor  does  he  attempt  to 
impose  thein  on  113  by  a  mere  ipse  dixit..  On  the  contrary,  and 
specially  when  differing  from  the  majority  of  recognized  autho- 
rities, he  always  states  his  reasons  succinctly ;  and  when  he 
deduces  his  arguments  from  close  money  calculations  he  shows  that 
he  has  all  the  figures  at  his  fingers'  ends.  AVe  may  add  that,  being 
himself  a  practical  farmer,  he  must  have  tested  most  of  the  plans 
he  recommends. 

We  have  said  that  his  general  picture  of  what  ought  to  be  the 
position  of  the  industrious  gentleman  farmer  in  a  small  way  is 
somewhat  rose-coloured.  Thus,  he  asserts,  what  is  doubtless 
veiy  true,  that  "  there  is  no  end  to  the  home  production  of 
food  for  bome  consumption";  but  he  goes  on  to  add  that,  "ex- 
cepting for  clothing,  grocery,  coal,  and  minor  matters,  it  should 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  tradesman's  bill  at  all'' — a  proposition 
that  seems  very  much  more  problematical.  He  refers  to  an  old 
work,  written  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  a  gentleman  in  the  country  could  live  as  well  with 
economy  and  keep  a3  good  a  position  on  200I.  a  year  as  if  he  were 
settled  in  London  on  an  income  of  i,ooo/.  We  should  have  fancied 
at  least  that,  with  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the  tremendous 
fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  from  what  they  stood  at 

•  1  arming  in  a  Small  Way.  By  James  Lon<r,  Author  of  "  Poultry  for 
Prizes  and  Proiit,"  &c.    London :  S.nith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1881. 


through  the  long  wars  with  Napoleon,  the  estimate  would  havi 
been  valueless  for  present  purposes.  But  that  is  not  the  opinioi 
of  Mr.  Long.  He  believes  not  only  that  the  author  was  in  thi 
right  when  he  wrote,  but  that  the  thing  is  perfectly  feasible  still 
In  a  chapter  entitled  "  The  Household  "  he  goes  carefully  int< 
details.  He  assumes,  of  course,  that  his  country  gentleman  has  i 
few  hundred  pounds  of  capital  to  start  with,  and  that  he  has  laic 
them  out  to  the  best  advantage  under  competent  advice.  Hi 
actual  cash  incomings  from  sales  will  form  but  a  small  part  o 
his  profit.  His  home  is  supplied  chiefly  from  his  own  littlu 
domain  and  farm  buildings.  He  need  never  buy  milk,  butteij 
or  vegetables ;  and  he  fattens  his  own  pork.  Besides  that,  toil 
butcher,  baker,  and  grocer  may  bo  paid  in  great  measure  from 
the  home  produce,  by  way  of  barter.  His  rent  is  set  down] 
with  the  taxes,  at  ioo/.,  whicli  ought  to  infer  a  sufficiently  com! 
fortable  dwelling-house.  And,  with  rent  and  taxes  included! 
taking  into  account  his  special  arrangements  with  the  iudisj 
pensable  tradesmen  mentioned  above,  his  total  outgoings  arl 
to  be  slightly  under  400/.,  while  the  receipts,  comprising  jfl 
home  consumption,  will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  it.  And  tin 
briefiy  is  tho  way  in  which  he  is  to  manage,  in  order  to  arrive  J 
a  result  so  desirable.  He  has  rented  thirty  acres.  He  lays  tweln 
acres  out  of  the  thirty  down  in  grass ;  two  are  reserved  for  yard! 
garden,  and  orchard ;  seven  for  growing  various  kinds  of  corn! 
and  the  rest  for  potatoes,  roots,  and  field  vegetables.  He  keeps  j 
couple  of  useful  horses,  that  may  plough  or  go  in  a  carriage ;  witj 
eight  cows,  besides  pigs.  The  cows  are  to  be  almost  entireli 
stall-fed,  as  they  always  are  by  the  frugal  peasant-proprietors  of 
the  Continent.  Thus  nine  acres  of  his  grassland  may  be  left  to  hi 
mown  for  the  home-feeding.  The  yield  of  wheat  should  suppll 
bread  enough  for  the  year ;  the  barley  he  raises  will  feed  hif 
pigs  and  poultry,  while  the  oats  will  suffice  for  the  horsetl 
The  main  sources  of  his  actual  profits  are  in  the  potatoes 
dairy,  pigs,  calves,  and  poultry.  Mr.  Long  takes  the  yield  a 
potatoes  at  a  minimum  of  five  tons  to  the  acre.  If  of  well-selectel 
sorts,  they  ought  to  sell  at  from  10/.  to  12I.  per  ton;  and  witi 
thirteen  tons  to  spare  for  the  market,  that  gives  no  less  than  135I 
in  shape  of  receipts.  The  sales  of  butter,  after  deducting  thi 
grocery  account,  come  to  100/.  in  round  numbers;  the  pigs,  afta 
paying  the  butcher's  bill,  ought  to  brinp;  in  130/.;  while  tbl 
poultry-yard  will  be  good  for  another  100?.,  and  the  calves  fcj 
30/.  more.  Mr.  Long  has  evidently  felt  in  drawing  out  his  table 
that  those  results  would  be  at  least  as  surprising  as  satisfactory 
For  he  protests  beforehand  that  he  has  no  idea  of  straying  into  tn 
regions  of  the  impossible;  and  has  merely  comidired  "  what  ma 
be  realized  by  dint  of  care,  attention,  and  industry."  While  h 
adds^ier  contra  and  by  way  of  postscript  to  his  balance-sheets,  thi 
the  several  items,  as  he  has  set  them  down,  are  almost  all  < 
them  capable  of  great  extension.  The  returns  on  the  single  arlicl 
of  calves  might  be  doubled  at  the  least;  while  much  more  migl 
be  made  of  the  pigs  and  poultry.  But  we  imagine  that  mot 
people  would  be  more  than  contented,  even  were  their  incoiningf 
materially  within  his  margins. 

There  are  certain  simple,  but  golden,  rules  laid  down  for  tl 
guidance  of  the  farmer.    In  the  first  place,  he  must  look  we_ 
before  he  leaps,  and  take  care  to  select  his  locality  judiciousK" 
Next,  in  taking  so  small  a  holding  on  lease,  he  ought  to  be  abl 
to  secure  full  liberty  of  action,  or,  at  all  events,  be  free  from  th 
crippling  routine  of  hard  and  fast  covenants  and  rules  of  cropping 
Necessarily  he  must  practise  systematic  economy.    But,  at  thi 
same  time,  it  is  shortsighted  folly  to  grudge  giving  a  good  pricj 
for  a  good  article.    Thus  there  could  be  no  more  fatal  saving  thsji 
buying  cows  that  are  beginning  to  be  worn  out,  or  even  par 
their  prime;  while  it  is  self-evident  that  in  the  matter  of  Hi 
manures  he  must  be  liberal  both  as  to  quality  and  quantinl 
Apropos  to  manure,  nothing  is  to  be  wasted  ;  and  even  the  refuel | 
of  almost  everything  that  comes  out  of  the  soil  should  be  returneJ  1 
to  it  in  one  shape  or  another.    The  small  farmer  must  have  th 
faculty  of  judicious  combination,  and  his  whole  systems  of  feedin  ~ 
and  cropping  should  be  arranged  with  the  most  minute  considei 
ation  as  to  dovetailing  their  separate  parts.    He  must  be  intell 
gent,  of  course,  and  have  something  of  the  natural  bent  of  tb  \ 
late  Mr.  Mechi,  whom  Mr.  Logg,  by  the  way,  repeatedly  quote 
He  must  specially  study  the  character  of  the  soil,  not  only  wit 
regard  to  the  cropping,  but  to  the  methods  of  tillage,  and  b 
must  never  be  sparing  of  labourers'  wages.    Spade  busbandr 
with  its  thorough  stirring  of  the  land,  is  much  to  be  con 
mended  within  his  manageable  limits  ;  yet  there  is  such  a  thin; 
on  the  other  hand,  as  going  to  work  too  thoroughly.    After  a  fiel 
has  been  brought  into  high  condition  at  great  expense,  an  ur 
kindly  substratum  may  be  forced  to  the  surface. 

Much  must  depend  on  the  proper  choice  of  seeds,  roots,  c 
breeds  of  animals,  and  there  Mr.  Long's  experienced  advico  wi 
be  found  invaluable.  Thus,  in  potatoes,  which,  as  we  have  seei 
are  almost  to  be  the  farmer's  mainstay,  there  are  tubers  which  ai  I 
predisposed  to  disease,  while  others  appear  to  be  practically  sal  I 
from  it.  The  size  aud  quality  will  of  course  essentially  affect  tb 
price,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the  manner  of  sowing.  It  hi 
been  very  much  the  practice  to  throw  aside  the  smallest  aD 
poorest  roots  for  seed,  and  we  need  hardly  say  there  can  be  _q 
more  false  economy.  So  with  the  pigs,  some  breeds  of  whid 
fatten  more  quickly  than  others  on  a  far  smaller  allowance  of  fooi 
to  say  nothing  of  their  superiority  of  flesh  aud  the  comparativ 
absence  of  bone.  Of  the  necessity  of  exercising  a  wise  discretid 
in  the  selection  cf  poultry  we  need  hardly  speak.  Some  fowls  la 
eggs  in  abundance  but  will  not  sit ;  others  do  less  in  the  way  1 
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\g,  but  are  admirable  nursing  mothers ;  while  there  are 
rs,  again,  that  fetch  comparatively  little  at  the  poulterer's, 
lg  to  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  or  even  the  tint  of  the  skin. 

confess  that  Mr.  Long  has  given  us  a  new  "  wrinkle "  in 
]gly  recommending  the  Plymouth  Rock.    He  tells  us  that  it 

A  merican  bird  with  Asiatic  blood  in  its  veins.  "  It  is  perhaps 
,1  to  anything  yet  described  as  a  farmer's  fowl ;  it  is,  par  e.vcel- 
;  a  fowl  for  all,  possessing' every  qualification  for  profit.  It  is 
s,  very  hardy,  tame,  a  fine  layer  of  large  yellow  eggs,  very 
ip  and  tender  on  the  table ;  it  is  precocious,  and  a  quick 
•er ;  and,  moreover,  a  fine  sitter  and  mother."  It  would  be 
:ult  to  say  more  in  its  praise ;  and  though  he  mentions  that  as 
hey  are  rare  in  England,  we  shall  expect  them  to  become  coin- 
ere  long.  The  chapter  on  cows  and  dairy  management  is  ad- 
ble — it  contains  some  interesting  notes,  by  the  by,  on  foreign 
ses — but  th-i  subject  is  so  wide  that  we  dare  not  even 
h  it.    For  the  same  reason,  we  hardly  venture  to  follow 

Long  into  the  garden  and  orchard,  though  there  also 
s  well  worth  consulting  as  to  the  most  suitable  seeds  and 
ts  for  different  seasons  and  situations.  He  dwells  on  the 
riety  of  utilizing  each  inch  of  space  with  seedlings  that 
be  shifted  elsewhere  in  the  garden  or  even  transferred  to  the 
s ;  though  all  that  can  only  be  carried  out  by  the  ungrudging 
>f  fertilizers.  In  laying  out  an  orchard,  he  points  out  that 
al  care  must  be  taken  in  examining  the  subsoil  to  which  the 
:s  will  strike  their  roots.  The  trees  will  pine  and  wither  away 
Id  they  get  down  to  wet.  The  more  hardy  fruits  will  neces- 
j  pay  the  best  in  such  a  climate  as  ours;  and  Mr.  Long 
3  especially  to  the  profit  that  may  be  made  by  apples,  if  the 
er  can  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  middleman.  "  If  he  is 
to  store  apples  with  safety,  he  could  almost  make  his  own 

in  "the  winter."  With  regard  to  fruit  bushes  and  trees,  two 
nations  of  his  have  struck  us.  One  is,  that  gaps  in  hedges 
t  be  advantageously  filled  up  with  gooseberry  bushes.  The 
■  relates  to  growing  vines  in  the  open  air.  In  many  localities 
e  they  fail  the  failure  is  set  down  to  the  climate.  Mr.  Long 
ders  that  success  depends  rather  on  the  exposure  and  the 
ty  of  the  vine  than  on  temperature.  There  are  plenty  of 
y  sorts  to  be  procured,  and  he  says,  "if  a  suitable  grape  is 
n,  we  c;in  see  no  reason  why  every  south  wall  and  every 
ge  porch  should  not  be  ornamented  with  glorious  clusters 
h  would  add  so  much  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occupants." 
i  are  a  variety  of  minor  matters  besides  which  are  pleasantly 
instructively  treated,  from  game,  dogs,  and  bees,  down  to 
ts,  rats,  and  ferrets.  All  we  have  attempted  is  to  give  some 
•al  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  volume  which  deserves  to  be 
ed  by  every  resident  in  the  country  who  takes  an  interest  in 
;ry  pursuits. 


KOTICE. 

teg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Cornmuni- 
ions ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Annual  .Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
tage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10«.  Ad.,  or 
58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  Mr. 
vid  Jo>i.s,  at  the  OJice,'.i6  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or 
Mr.  13.  P.  Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square, 
ndon.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
ce  in  the  United  Stales,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
y  commence  at  any  time. 
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THE    GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

Will  Open  on  Monday,  May  2. 

Admission,  One  Shilling.      Season  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 

T")ORE:S   GREAT    WORKS,   "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-*-/  Plt^ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING. JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PTIARAOH."  each  33  by  22  feet ;  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DORG  GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily, Ten  to  Six.  Is. 

T^HE   ANNUAL    SPRING    EXHIBITION    of  High-class 

X  PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  including  Professor  Leopold 
CAUL  M  ilt  r.lfs  picture,  "  An  Encampment  outside  Cairo,"  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTIIUR 
TOOTH  S:  SON'S  GALLERY,  5  llaymarket.   Admission,  Is. 

TjiRENCH    GALLERY,  120  Pall    Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

-L  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Schools  (including  Portraits  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Prince  Bismarck,  Count 
Moltkc,  Dr.  DSUinger,  and  other  works  by  Franz  Lenbach),  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission,  Is. 

f\N  and  after  May  1  the   PAINTING   of  the  celebrated 

^  '  Russian  Artist  AIVAZOVSKY  will  be  ON  VIEW  for  a  short  time  only  at  the  PALL 
MALL  GALLERY,  43  Pall  Mall,  S. W.  The  famous  Paintings,  COLUMBUS'S  SHIP  IN 
A  STORM,"  and  "COLUMBUS  LANDING  ON  THE  ISLAND  OF  SAN  SAL- 
VADOR," are  alone  worth  seeing.  His  Continental  reputation  among  Art  Critics  and 
Royalty  (for  whom  he  has  executed  several  works  of  urtl  in  Italy,  Rome,  France,  and  Russia 
has  long  been  established,  and  should  tempt  admirers  of  fine  original  paintings  to  take  au 
early  opportunity  of  seeing  his  celebrated  Pictures.— Admission,  Is.  Fridays,  2s.  Gd.  Cata- 
logue, with  Biography  of  Artist,  Gd. 

T>OYAL    LITERARY    FUND.  — The  NINETY-SECOND 

J-  *>  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  of  the  Corporation  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday,  Mav  4.  utfi.30  lor  7  precisely. 

His  Excellency  the  Hon.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  United  States  Minister,  in  the 
Chair. 

Tickets,  21s.  each,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Stewards  and  from  the  Secretory. 

OCTAVIAN  BLE  WITT,  Secretary. 

7  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

ARTISTS'   GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

*^^-  For  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 

The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  1 1, 
at  Six  o'clock.   The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ROSEBERY  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  II ARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  21  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

TrT-UNION    of   LONDON. — The   ANNUAL  GENERAL 

■*•<*■  MEETING  to  rorclvc  the  Council's  Report,  and  to  distribute  the  Amount  subscribed 
for  tiie  Purchase  ot'Work-t  of  Art  for  the  year  Hsl,  will  be  held  in  the  Koyal  Adelphi  Theatre 
on  Tuesday,  April  20.  ut  Half-past  Eleven  fur  Twelve  o'clock  Ipicciscly,  by  the  kind  permis- 
sion of  Messrs.  A.  uud  S.  (juttf. 

LEWIS  POCOCK  i 

112  Strand.  E.  E.  ANTROIiUSf 
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UTS     HOSPITAL     MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 


The  SUMMER  SKSSTON  will  commence  on  Mondny,  May  2.  The  Hospital  include! 
Bjx-firil  department*  for  tin-  Discuses  of  the  I've,  Ear,  Skin,  &e. 

(  I,.\>M;s  iirc  held  in  tbe  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  tho  Examinations  of  tho 
University  of  London,  and  other  Examining  Hoards. 

Hoime  Surgeon*,  DittMN,  and  Clinical  Assistants  arc  selected  from  the  Students  accordini; 
to  merit,  and  without  extra  payment. 

The  I'nzcs  and  .Seholurslii|»  arc  awarded  for  proficiency  In  the  several  brunches  of  Medical 
study. 

Two  Scholarships  of  I2'i  Guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  next  September,  are  open  to  Students 

who  enter  in  the  Summer  Session  lor  Prospectus,  and  further  iufunnutiuu,  upply  to  tho 

Dkax,  Guy's  Hospital,  H.E. 

AUY'S    HOSPITAL    MEDICAL  SCHOOL.— 

VJ  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Two  open  Scholarship.,  rarh  of  12.'. (lulnco.,  trtrahlo 
for  one  year,  will  be  OMO  fur  coin|)4*tltion  on  Monday,  Hcptcrnlicr  »l.  In* I,  and  following  daya. 
Open  Hcholarihlno  In  Science  i  the  Subject*  of  Examination  arc  Phytic.,  Inorganic  ( 'hemlitry. 
Botany,  ami  Zoology.  Open  Scholiir.hlp.  In  Art.:  Muhjccta-Latln,  Euclid,  Alitrbra,  Arith- 
metic, t'n  rich  arid  O reck,  or  (icrinui)._Vor  further  purticuluii  urn!  condition,  upply  to  tho 
DMAS,  (luy'i  Hoapitul,  SJE. 

rpHE  <  'ouncil  of  Firth  Collojro,  Sheffield,  intond  to  appoint  ■ 

™     PIUNCII'A  L.  who  uliall  ul<»  he  I'rod -nor  either  in  the  Literary  or  In  the  .\l\c  hmili  ill 
Department  ol  the  (  <i\Wji\ 
TIlCK'  Dcpnrtrnr  rit,  will  rom|irehrnrI  retpeetlvrlv  the  following  .tlhjrrtt  i 

I.  <  ln..lei.  Ih.torv.  Literature..  I'olltlcal  rScai  ^ .  Moral  *  leiire. 

1.  Motlir  inatie.,  Mreliaillel.  EnirlneerlliK.  (i<  olotf)  .  I'hytle,. 
Applicant,  are  rcom-.ted  to  .talc  In  which  or  thee  Departrm-ut.  thr-y  wouhl  Ire  prepared  to 
or  t  a*  I'roIeMor.  ami  which  ol  the  buldtiL  itt  that  Deprirtrm  ril  tin  y  Mould  Ire  prepared  to 

nndertake. 

The  Halary  of  the  .aid  I'rlnelpal  will  Ira  CM  \«r  annum,  with  Half  the  1  crt  of  hi,  own 
Cln.M 

lie  Council  will  only  make  tho  appointment  In  event  of  lultahlo  ramlidatcn  prraentlnic 
themselvee. 

CandMalrri  are  rerpicMUd  to  give  full  nartlriilan  ronrrrnlnrx  atre,  rx|rerlrnre.  ami  arry 
Aearlemlenl  rll  •  they  oray  have  gairinl.  loi/ethr-r  w II h  any  oilier  Irrlormatlotr  likely  Pr 

an"m-i  the  rieeiii  i  ilia  i  •  on'  0    The  namee  of  three  gentlemen  to  whom  reference,  may  ha 

made  .horthl  lie  Kl«rn,  hoi  no  p  .tirrionfaln  irerrl  he  »enl  imlra.  they  are  axkerl  for. 

_,.,,.„     „,„,,,..    Kuma  miuiiY,  iuautrtr. 

Firth  Collrie,  HhelTlehl,  Man  h  31,  l<w|. 

LA  N I »SC.\  i'E(}ARI)ENIN(  J.-STUDKNT8  for  tho  Proft-iision 
Will  he  neel'-d  I  >  Mr  f.lrWAItll  Mil. M  It  In  III-  I  ri.l.l  I'nla.  ■o  ConMnjr'i  Seliool 
ol  flardr  rriuii  anrl  I'rar  tical  >iorlculture  alter  Hay  I.— tor  rroapaelua,  apply  to  the  I  udei 


■Igned  at  the  1'alace. 


V.  K.  1.  IIICMTON. 

HnprrtntmUnl  nl ih»  Mi         i,/  Art.  K.  unre.  ami  l.itrratur*. 


DOYAL   S.GRIC1  LTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

J  *  For  lire  Hrlrrree  ami  I'racli.  r  ,.f  Aitrh  ultlire. 

I  or  lr.tet.-i:n.»  I  ami  >l»o.  r  I  r  i, ,   Land  A  i'i  nl>.  Hur  refnrr  f'olonl.U  »  e. 

II,  I:  \(    I   I, r,»  Ihc  College.  I.  .  ml«edf«r  l,i  vri«„„ 
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AIETON        COLL  K  G  E,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  next,  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION  will  lie  held  »t  the  London  University, 
Butllttgton  Oardens,  W.,  and  in  Maneheeter-,  and  will  hegffi  on  Mondoy,  JuneW.  Forme  of 
Kntry  should  he  tilted  up  and  sent,  cm  or  hi- tore  April  ;n>,  to  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Ckoom 
BOBBBT80K,  31  Kensington  Park  Uardene.  London,  \V.f  Jrom  whom  information  inuy  be 

obtained. 

The  CLOTHWOBKERB'  EXHIBITION,  of  the  value  of  W>  Guineas  n  year  for  Three 
years,  will  be  awarded  in  connexion  with  this  Kxaminution. 

WOOLWICH,   SANDHURST,  &c— The  RECTOR   of  , 

*  *      retired  healthy  parish,  Wrangler,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  his  College,  who  has  ha* 
great  success  In  preparing  candidates  for  the  ubovc,  Iuh  one  Va<:ancy  for  a  stud^mi-t  Vi >ITTII 
High  ntilitnrv  rcfrit  iifcs.     Terms,  lftO  culncas.— Adda'ss,  R.  V.,  New  Atheiujuin  Clufc 

aii  Sullblk  Street,  Pull  Mall,  N.W. 

pnrciWK  VTION  for   SANDHURST,    WOOLWICH,  ant 

COOPKR'S  HILL  Individual  Tuition.   Special  attention  paid  to  the  spenktnz  ol 

Modern  hanyuttucs.— For  terina,  address  Mr.  E.  VliML,  Uoseville,  Paragon  tirove,  Bur  bit  n 

Surrey. 

PREPARATORY  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEljB 

J-     (exclusively).   The  SUMMER  TERM  imminences  Thursday.  April  2*,  in  the  Month* 
for  the  Kindergarten  and  .lunlor  Classes  t  in  the  Afternoon  for  the  Upper  School.  —  13  Somen* 

Street.  Port  man  Square, W. 

Tfi  I)  U  C  A  T 10  V.  —  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUGHTERS  of 

•*    H  ENT1  ,KM  ION.  olOflOtO  Kensington  (;  nrdriiH,  recommended  by  MessrH.  W.  WitP.v  rind 

GnitNUYoi  1'owin  Square,  W.,  who  state  that  they  cannot  epoejc  tod  highly  of  the  educa- 
tional Hnnii^ncnts  of  the  School,  which  an- conducted  on  a  liberal  scale  hy  Eminent  Pro- 
fessors, n«si>ted  hy  resident  curti  flouted  Govcrncssi-H.    K very  attention  iB  paid  to  the  health. 
Comfort,  und  InipnincHw  of  the  I'nplls.    The  Next  Term  cinmnenccs  on  May  3,  1681.— For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  M.  S. ,  y*J  Linden  Gardens,  Kcusin-ton  Garden*,  W. 

CCIIOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of  GENTLEMKN,  34  Lad- 

broke  (<  unions,  Kensington  Park,  W.— .Preparations  for  the  University  Examina- 
tions.  Plan  of  tenoning  slnuiar  to  that  of  the  nigh  Schools.  First  professon  and  certi- 

ilcated  governesses.   Particular  attention    to  diet  and  hygiene.    Terms  moderate  For 

Prospectuses  apply  to  I'm  mi  pa  i,  or  to  Lai>v  Sr  run  i  ntkn  ijknt,  Scholastic  Agency,  17 
Hanover  Street,  Hanover  Square,  \V.    Next  Term  begin!  May  3. 

T^XPENSE    of   PRIVATE    TUITION.— An  Experiencer 

■*    TUTOR,  without  other  datlei,  can  receive,  in  a  laree  country  house,  a  few  Pill  VATF 
PUPILS,  willing  to  Read,  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Rank  House,  ncai 

Malvern. 

"FREEHOLD  GROUND  RENTS.  —  City  of  London.— TW 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  In  the  Guildhall  of  the  ml*: 
City  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  Ihsi,  at  Half-past  Twelve  o'clock  precise! y,  to  receive  Tenders fm 
the  purchase  of  valuable  Freehold  Ground  [tents  and  Revemons  of  Premises  m  the  1'oultry. 
let  on  building  leases,  having  about  no  years  unexpired*  viz.  :— 

No.  33,  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £t'>7.'j  per  annum. 
Kos.34,35                  i,        1.3M   „  „ 
NOS.  36,37        „         „        l,ltt  „ 
Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  premises  may  be  had  at  this  Offtre  tozcther  with  the  Conditloni 
of  Sillc. 

Tenders  must  he  scnled,  endorsed  outside  "Tender  for  Freehold  Ground  Rent.  No.  S 
Poultry,"  be.  (stating  the  premises  as  the  case  may  bei.  and  be  addressed  to  the  iiiutt  r.signod at 

this  Office,  and  must  he  delivered  before  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  aaid  day  of  treaty. 
'I  he  i  '.mini-.:  :rs  Ho  not  bind  themselves  to  ■■•  ece pi  tl>'-  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  inu^t  attend  personnlly,  or  by  a  duly   antlmri/ed  fUMtt,** 
Half- [mst  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  und  he  then  prepared  iif  their  Tender  be  acsi^H 
to  pay  the  required  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  purchu-c-money,  and  to  i-vc  ute  an  SfHs* 
mentfot  the  completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  C/eHfc  1 

Sewers'  Office.  Guildhall,  March  31,  1881. 

SHEPHERD'S  BUSH,  close  to  th<-  main  Uxhridcc  Hood,  only  five  minutesMra^^B 
Shepherd's  Rush  Station  on  the  Metropolitan  Hallway,  and  with  a  good  Omnibus  N^B 

to  tne  Wert  End  and  City, 

TVTESSRS  J.  and  R,  KEMP  &  CO.  have  received  instructions 

-^-'J-    to  SELL  hy  AUCTION,  at  the  Mart.  TnkenhmiM?  Vanl,  K.C  nn  Mninlnv.  MtfU. 
1881,  in  Lots.  'I'M  K  ICi:  CAl'ITM,  1 .1 '.  A >K  1 1  >  1 1, 1 1  Mol  'sr.S.  -it„:,t,-  ,in.|  u-me  No«.  5f.« 
and 56  Loftua  Iload.two  with  possesion  on  comnli'ii-.n 'if  tin-  l'm-cha^.  lu  l  l  l»y  -'-(j«,t 
Least's  for  Lone  Terms, at  Lnu  '  i i mii ml  iimi..    Mhv  in-  \  u  w<  i| .  inui  I'mii-  nhir-  with  Con- 
ditions  ohtaincd  of  JOHN  TAYLOR,  Esq..  Solicitor,  It  (Jreat  j4tmcH  Street,  lied  tor- 1  Kow,  W2| 
at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs  J.  and  It.  Ktlip  .v  Co.,  the  Jlctnt'n  1'urk  L  ute  unit, 
27  Albany  Street.  N.W. 

rTHE NORTH  LONDON  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS, 

Saudall  Komi,  Camden  Hood,  N.W.  The  BUMMER  TERM  will  commence  on  Thurs- 
day, April  28,  1881. 

rTHE  CAMDEN  SCHOOL  for  GIRLS,  Prince  of  Wales  Road, 

N.W.   The  SUMMER  TERM  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  April  2i>,  1881. 

WELLINGTON  COLLEGE. — There  will  lie  an  ELECTION 

»  ™   in  June  to  FIVE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.   No  Boy  is  elitrible  who  is  under  Twelve 
or  over  Fourteen  On  June  1 — For  particulars  apply  to  the  BCR8AB  tC  11.  LANIi,  Esq.), 
Wellington  College,  Wokingham. 

"DADLEY  COLLEGE  SCHOLARSHIPS. — There  will  be  an 

J-*'  ELECTION  to  TWO  SOHOLAR9BTPS  In  .Tunc  next  i  Sewell  Scholarship,  value  £55, 
during  stay  at  the  School,  and  a  Junior  Scholarship,  vulue  iiiu,  for  lour  years,  to  which  an 
Exhibition  Of  £15  may  he  added. 

Bofe  must  have  been  under  14  on  January  I,  1381.    Examination  begins  June  15.  For 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  WARDEN,  Kadley  College,  AhingdOEh 

"POSSALL   SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Twelve  to  he  competed  for,  June  2fl.   Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School  Fees)  to 
£90.    Aires  under  Hf  and          Candidates  may  be  examined  at  Kussa.ll  or  Oxford,  a*  preferred, 
in  Classics  or  -Mathematics  Apply  to  Kev.  the  IIhad-Mastkii,  ROflMkU  School,  Fleetwood. 

(CHELTENHAM  COLLEGE. — TWELVE  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eijiht  £W;  Four  £20.   Election,  third  Tuesday  in  May.— Applv  to  the  SECltETABY, 
The  CoUege,  Cheltenham. 

"1\T    ALVERN  COLLEGE 

The  NEXT  TERM  will  hejrin  on  Tuesday,  May  10. 

T3RIGIIT0X.— BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  sad 

*  *    Esplanade,    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet,    l/on?  established.  Soj^H 
Rooms.  Spacious  ColFee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel, 

BENJN.  BU1,I(.  .Manager. 

TVTESSRS.  H.  SALTER  &  SONS,  Mortgage  Brokers,  d9 

to  notify  that  their  London  Offices  are  REMOVED  from  Pancras  Lane  to  27  CU- 
MEXT'S  LANE,  Lomburd  Sim  t,  where  communications  resxtecting  Loans  on  Mortgl^H 

Funds  for  Investment  should  now  be  sent. 

APOLLINARIS  j 

"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS.' 

SOMERSETSHIRE  (COLLEGE,  BATH.— Senior  and  Junior 

*^    Departments.     The  Senior  Department  is  divided  into  Classical  and  Modern  sides.  The 
SUMMER  TERM  commences  Saturday,  April  30.  —Applications  for  admission  to  be  made  to 
the  Head-Master. 

T)OVER  COLLEGE. 

President -KfxrX  GKANVILLE,  K.G. 

A  Chapel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  having  recently  been  completed,  each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  2nd  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c.,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  last  year. 

Tuition  from  13  to  18  Guineas.    Board.  £4fi  Gs. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Kev.  \V.  Bell,  M.A.,  the  Head-Master,  or  AY.  Knock  ER,  Esq., 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

"RATH  COLLEGE,  BATH. — The  NEXT  TERM  will  com- 

mence  on  Saturday,  A  pril  30,  ItWl. 
Head-Master— T.  W.  DUNN.  Esq.,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Assistant-Tutor  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  for  Ten  years  a  Master  of  Clifton  College. 

"BRIGHTON  COLLEGE.— Mr.  C.  G.  ALLTJM,  B.A.  (late 

Scholar  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge),  having  recently  made  considerable  additions  to 
his  home,  has  accommodation  for  an  increased  number  of  BOARDERS.   Special  Classes  for 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Cooper's  Hill,  &c,  are  under  his  charge. 

Annual  sale  nine  millions. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerj. 

'TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.    Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.     Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £i>0  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Boys.    Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  &c.  &c.    Terms  50 
and  00  Guineas  Apply  to  the  Warden. 

THE  APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

19   REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 

C     ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,    CHARDSTOCK,  Dorset— 

*                 NEXT  TERM  begins  May  13  Apply  to  the  SECRETARY. 

WILLIAM   S.  BURTON, 

39  OXFORD  STREET,  \V.,  &c.  &n. 
BEDSTEADS,   BEDDING,   AND  FURNITURE. 

BEDSTEADS  of  best  make  only. 

French  Bedsteads                                                            Ms.6d.  „  3I5«. 

BEDDING  of  Guaranteed  Quality  made  on  the  Premises. 
Fob  Bedsteads.— Wide                     3ft.       4ft. 6 in.  id. 
Mattresses,  Cocoa  Fibre                                             13».  !id.             (id.       1.'*.  Od. 

Good  Serviceable  lluir                              t.h.  od.       42s.  od.      Ait.  ti. 

TSLE  of  WIGHT    PROPRIETARY    COLLEGE,  RYDE. 

Head*M<Uter*-The  Rev.  Canon  TEESDALE.  M.A.,  New  College,  Oxford. 
Assistanl-Jl asters— R.  Wkir,  M.A..  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cheshire, 
B.A.,  St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge. 
Modern  Suk—UAnoLV  R.  Browse,  B.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Most  healthy  situation.   Swimming  and  Gymnastics  tnught.   Racquet  and  Fives  Courts. 
Boarders  received  hy  the  Head-Master  and  bv  Mr.  R.  Weir. 
SUMMER  TERM  commences  April 

For  terms  applv  to  the  IIead-Mastkii.  Isle  of  Wight  College,  Ryde,  or  to  the  Secretary, 
Trevor  H.  Oh  e\,  Esq.,  The  Cottage,  Melville  Street.  Ryde. 

QT.  EDMUND'S   COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  —  A  IIIGH- 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.    The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.    Boys  arc  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.   Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  arc  socially  prepared.   Terms,  £75  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Rev.  G.  EC.  Bourne,  D.C.L. 

FELLY      COLLEGE,  TAVISTOCK. 

J-*-     Chairman  of  Trustee*  —  The  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  DEVON.     JIcad-M aster— 
K.  \V.  TAYLuK,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  .John's  College,  Cambridge.  A  First-tirade  School, 
preparing  for  the  Universities.  Services,  and  Professions,  open  without  restriction.   Full  pro- 
vision lor  Modern  Languages,  Science,  and  English  subjects  Greek  optional.    Healthy  posi- 
tion, large  airy  buildings  end  spacious  playground.    School  Chapel  with  resident  Chaplain. 
Summer  Term  begins  May  6.   for  Prospectus  aud  further  information  apply  to  the  Hkau- 

M  ASTER. 

TLANDAFF      CATHEDRAL  SCHOOL. 

PVaftar— Very  Rev.  C.  J.  VAI'GII  AN",  D.D.   Prepnrntion  for  Eton.  Harrow,  Sic,  and 
Public  Examinations.   Term  begins  May  13.   Address  Rev.  the  Master. 

Feather  Beds,  Bolsters,  Pillows,  Blankets,  Sheets,  QuilU,  *c. 

FURNITURE. 

A  large  Stock  of  CHEAP.  USEFUL,  and  SOUND  FURNITURE,  of  the  »bove  nwke,  * 

view  at  prices  usually  charged  for  ordinary  Deal. 

FURNITURE  FOR  BED,  DINING.  AND  DRAWING  ROOMS, 
And  every  Article  for  Complete  House  Furnishing. 

rjARSIIALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

preparedforCiviiandMilitary  Examinations. 

\X7TLLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing:  Ironmonger,  bv 

»  »     appointment  to  H.R.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales.    CATALOGUES  conUiniM  *• 

illustraticus,  post  free. 

"POLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridce  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Univcr.ilic.  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  all  Competitive  Examinations.   A  few  Vacancies. 

DECORATION. 

]\  TOR  ANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  tie 

JA-L    v,est  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  canT1^ 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURN'IgBfflg 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  De-igns,  and  execute  the  '.ecessarj 
works  at  moderate  cost.     MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  »»» 

entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

TVVYOS.— Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  is  desirous  of  takinz  a  limited  number  of  PtTPII.S  to  prepare  for  entrance 
at  the  I  nireraaes,  Entrance  Mathematical  Scholarships.or  other  Examinations.  The  climate 
of  Davos  is  particularly  beneficial  in  case,  where  brociwr  und  strcnctlieninir  are  needed  before 
enterrng  on  harder  work.   Terms  X150.-For  further  particulars,  uddros  \\  ad^ate  House, 
\N  alton,  near  Ipswich. 

XT  EXSINGTON,  17  ADDISOX   GARDENS.— Mr.  NASH'S 

PUPILS  reassemble  April  26.  Tuition  fee.  Six.  Seven,  or  Eight  Guineas  per  term. 

(CAMBRIDGE.— The    PERSE     SCHOOL.  —  Three  Open 

^7    Scholarship*  have  jnst  been  obtained  at  St.  John's.  Emmanuel,  and  Queen's.  This 
School  prepares  specially  for  the  Universities.    During  the  part  fourteen  years  no  less  than 
St  vent  >  one  Scholarships  and  other  \  oluable  emolument!  hare  been  obtained.   The  Head- 
M after  reccHei  Boartlers.    USEE  TEHM  begins  May      Head- Matter,  JOHN  BARROW 
■AL.LFN,  il.A. 

TPURNISH     YOUR    HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-     THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.    The  original,  best.  JUM  ""J 
literal.    Cash  Prices  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Lanre.  useful  Stock  to  select  M 

IllustratedprictdC  atalogue.withTerrns.jiostfree  S48.219.  and  2^0  Tottenham  Court  Ku« 

and  1D,S0, and  1 1  Morwell  Street, W.C.  Established  18«». 
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THE  FUNERAL  OF  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

rHE  remains  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  committed 
last  Tuesday  to  the  resting  place  which  he  had  himself 
hosen  with  a  ceremony  more  imposing  in  reality  than  the 
lost  pompons  pablic  funeral.  At  a  public  funeral  the 
ttendance  is  perforce  numerous  and  brilliant,  but  it  is  for 
he  most  part  an  official  attendance,  and  the  scene  being 
xmdon,  the  assistants  put  themselves  but  little  out  of  the 
/ay.  On  Tuesday  last  an  obscure  Buckinghamshire 
illage,  and  a  ceremonial  hardly  more  gorgeous  than  that 
irhich  would  be  gone  through  in  the  case  of  any  popular 
ountry  squire,  attracted  an  assembly  which  may  be 
aid  to  have  been  fully  representative  of  the  whole  of 
English  society.  The  heir  to  the  Throne  and  two  of  his 
irothers,  almost  the  whole  body  of  foreign  diploma- 
ists,  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  deceased  statesman's 
colleagues,  and  many  of  his  lifelong  opponents,  the 
leads  or  the  heirs  of  the  greatest  houses  in  England, 
he  most  distinguished  representatives  of  literature  and 
.it;  last,  but  not  least,  a  great  multitude  of  delegates  re- 
>resenting  half  the  population  of  the  country,  followed  the 
roffin  of  the  late  Conservative  chief  to  his  grave.  That 
jrave,  putting  the  traditional  abodes  in  death  of  the  great 
nen  of  England  out  of  the  question,  could  hardly  have 
)een  better  chosen.  The  country,  better  known  perhaps 
han  most  purely  country  districts  because  of  its  lying  on 
1  road — the  direct  road  f  rom  Oxford  to  London — w  h  ich  many 
nen  have  trodden  in  the  days  which  are  least  forgotten,  has 
nore  than  the  usual  charm  of  English  country  districts, 
its  remarkable  diversity  of  hill  and  valley,  the  hills  jutting 
)ut  like  promontories  and  embracing  gulfs  of  green  valley, 
while  they  themselves  are  saved  by  endless  beech  woods 
from  the  bareness  which  too  often  afflicts  the  higher 
tminences  of  the  North  and  West,  has  a  singular  air 
)f  retirement  and  repose.  It  is  not  exactly  a  silent 
:ountry,  for  the  processes  of  fashioning  the  beechwood 
nto  its  various  uses  are  audible  enough  in  most  places. 
3ut  the  noise  is  rather  cheerful  than  disturbing,  and 
-he  manufacture  is"  one  of  those  old-world  kinds  which 
ire  conducted  in  cottage  homes,  and  make  a  merely  pictu- 
resque litter,  not  a  grimy  desolation.  In  tho  remoter 
lepths  of  tho  hills  and  tho  woods  tho  retirement  is  com- 
)lcte;  and  Uughendcn  itself,  without  a  regular  village, 
ind  at  some  distance  from  anything  that,  except  in  Book- 
nghamshirc,  would  bo  called  a  town,  is  as  far  from  any 
nadding  crowd  as  tho  most  determined  lover  of  a  quiet 
3oi/b  acre  could  desire. 

It  is  probable  that  thero  never  has  been  so  little  discord 
n  tho  opinion  expressed  at  home  and  abroad  at  the 
leccaso  of  an  eminent  man.  Tho  graceful  and  satisfac 
ory  intention  of  tho  Government  to  erect,  with  the 
emission  of  Parliament,  a  monument  in  Westminster 
\bboy  to  Lord  Beacons  field,  at  tho  public  expense,  lo  1 
lomo  of  its  grace  by  the  unfortunate  accident  which 
irevcnted  Mr.  Gladstone  from  personally  announcing 
t.  Luckily,  however,  tho  person  who  stands  next  to 
\lr.  Gladstone  in  general  estimation  as  a  representative 
>f  his  party  was  able  on  an  occasion  suitablo  enough 
iccording  to  English  habits,  though  it  may  seem  incon- 
gruous to  foreigners,  to  repair  tho  misfortune  to  some 
JXtcnt.  Tho  plain  and  downright,  but  thoroughly  natis- 
'actory,  panegyric  which  Lord  JIaui inoton  passed  011  the 
ate  Prime  Minister  at  tho  Fishmongers'  dinner  expresses 
n  an  irresistible  fashion  the  claims  of  Lord  li  :, 


to  the  funeral  honours  he  has  received,  and  to  those 
memorial  honours  which  still  remain  to  be  paid.  The 
eulogy  is  especially  noteworthy  because,  as  Lord  Harting- 
ton  with  just  pride  reminded  his  audience,  it  was  practi- 
cally only  a  repetition  of  one  uttered  by  the  same  voice  in 
the  very  hottest  of  the  political  battle,  when  but  few  on 
the  same  side  were  found  to  acknowledge  the  virtues 
of  their  great  foe  with  the  same  union  of  courtesy  and 
candour.  It  coincides,  too,  with  the  special  praise  which 
another  Liberal,  Lord  Rosebert,  had  bestowed  when  it 
was  yet  a  question  whether  Lord  Beaconsfield  would 
live  or  die.  Nor  can  it  bo  doubted  that  this  praise 
exactly  expresses  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  and,  what  is  rarer,  and  perhaps  more  re- 
markable, of  almost  all  foreign  critics  who  are  able  to 
judge.  Amid  the  general  chorus  of  eulogy,  seldom  other 
than  temperate  and  appropriate  at  home  and  abroad, 
three  persons  only,  whose  names  are  known  to  any  one 
beyond  their  own  immediate  circle,  have  ventured  in 
various  manner  and  degree  to  hint  faults  and  hesitate  dis- 
likes. The  dubious  language  of  Canon  Liddon  may  be 
held  to  be  either  an  apology  for  or  a  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  vision  which  once  made  him  unable  to  pro- 
nounce that  bean-sacks  were  not  men.  M.  Scherer,  ac- 
cording to  a  habit  of  critics,  English  as  well  as  French,  in 
dealing  with  foreign  subjects,  may  have  desired  to  convince 
his  own  countrymen  of  the  profundity  of  his  knowledge  by 
differing  with  Englishmen  themselves  as  to  the  obsolete- 
ness of  Lord  Beaconsfi eld's  novels  and  the  motives  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  policy.  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  having 
sufficiently  demonstrated  already  his  lack  of  his  father's 
qualities,  may  have  desired  to  show  that  he  at  least  pos- 
sesses defects  from  which  his  father  is  free.  But  tho 
mention  of  these  discordant  voices — itself,  in  a  manner,  a 
discord — may  bo  excused  as  tending  to  show  tho  real 
unanimity  with  which  at  least  part  of  the  excellences  of 
the  late  Chief  Minister  of  Queen  Victoria  has  been  re- 
cognized. It  was  once  said  of  a  different  enough  person, 
"  C'est  une  picrre  do  touche,  il  de-plait  invariablemont  a 
"  tons  les  imbeciles."  Lord  Beaconsfield  undoubtedly 
had  something  of  this  samo  peculiarity;  and  it  is  not 
strango  that  some  of  those  who  disliked  him  should  havo 
been  unable  to  avoid  giving  instances  of  the  fact. 

The  terms  of  Lord  HakTINOTOH'8  eulogy  might  well  bo 
inscribed  on  tho  monument  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  may 
bo  hoped,  will  still  have  tho  opportunity  of  formally  pro- 
posing. "  Wo  havo  admitted,"  said  tho  politician  who  for 
years  had  to  fight  a  losing  gamo  ngainst  Lord  Bkacons- 
iii.i.d  at  tho  head  of  an  insignificant  and  dispirited 
minority,  lavish  of  imputation,  and  embittered  by  con- 
stant defeat — "Wo  havo  willingly  admitted  that  his  policy 
"  hai  been  directed  to  no  mean  petty  personal  or  even 
"  party  ends,  that  it  has  been  one  whieh,  in  his  judgment, 
"  ha  heen  calculated  lo  promote  the  greatness,  tho  honour, 
"  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country."  No  higher  eulogium 
em  he  passed  by  an  opponent  on  any  statesman  than  this, 
and  if,  is,  unfortunately,  not  ono  which  has  been  or  will  be 
passed  on  all  who  havo  occupied  tho  placo  which  Lord 
l!i  10  ''•  1  IELD  held.  It  indicates  moreover  tho  special  test 
hy  ffhieh  history  distinguishes  between  two  classes  of 
men.  It  would  ho  invidious  oven  to  specify  tho  dis- 
crimination whieh  this  test  has  effected  in  times  past,  still 
mono  to  speculate  on  tho  way  in  which  it  is  likely  to  work 
in  the  future.  It  is  sufficient  that  tho  most  unc|uostion- 
ablo  testimony,  the  testimony  of  a  persistent  and  con- 
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sistont,  for,  passes  Lord  BEACONSITELD  through  the  ordeal 
unscathed.  It  is  this  same  peculiarity  which  has  attracted 
most  attention  abroad.  Abroad,  too,  even  more  than  in 
England,  tho  opinion  of  thoso  who  are  qualified  to  judge 
asserts  not  merely  .that  tho  greatness,  the  honour,  and  the 
true  prosperity  of  England  were  Lord  Beaconsfield's  con- 
stant aim,  but  that  they  were  his  actual  achievement.  A 
remarkable  sentence,  written  without  tho  least  personal 
reference  to  him  and  published  when  he  was  on  his  death- 
bed, expresses  tho  opinion  of  a  competent  and  impartial 
critig  on  this  matter.  "  Au  lendemain  de  San  Stefano," 
says  a  recent  French  writer,  "les  Busses  sont  les  maitres 
"  de  l'Orient ;  aprcs  lo  trait 6  de  Berlin  il  nc  reste  plus  au 
"  Czar  d'antre  client  que  l'ctat  Bulgare  diminue  de  moitie." 
It  is  certain  that  this  is  tho  all  but  universal  opinion  of 
the  Cont  inent,  and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  one  day  be  the 
accepted  opinion  of  English  history.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
would  thus  be  classed  with  tho  Triple  Alliance  .alike  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  immediate  effect,  and  in  the  folly  with 
which  its  advantages  were  thrown  away  afterwards.  This, 
however,  is  contentious  matter,  and  it  is  better  for 
the  present  to  Uecp  to  ground  which  is  common  to  all 
but  the  eccentric,  tho  ill-natured,  and  the  ill-informed. 
Despite  M.  Sciieker,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  novels  are  not 
obsolete  in  England,  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
that  "  Coningsby,"  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  and  "Contarini 
Fleming,"  to  name  no  others,  will  miss  such  immortality 
as  happens  to  the  usually  short-lived  literature  of  fiction. 
But  Lord  Beaconsfi eld's  chief  and  proper  function  was 
not  writing,  well  as  he  could  and  did  write.  The  eulogy 
which  has  been  made  the  text  of  this  article  seizes  the 
real  importance  and  nature  of  his  work.  At  all  times, 
those  who  ace  not  rocked  and  dandled  into  legislators,  but 
cut  their  own  political  fortunes  out  with  their  own 
swords,  liavi-i  been  exposed  to,  and  have  too  often  de- 
served the  reproachful  title  of  adventurers.  The  epithet 
has  been  flung  often  enough  at  Lord  Beaconsfield 
himself,  and  he  has  now  been  acquitted  of  it  solemnly  and 
finally  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  those  best  qualified 
to  judge  with  knowledge  and  least  likely  to  judge  with 
partiality.  An  adventurer  does  not  set  his  country  before 
party  tun'  personal  cuds;  an  adventurer  does  not  come 
out  of  forty  years  of  desperate  political  warfare  witli 
scarcely  a  personal  enemy,  and  with  hands  on  which  un- 
scrupulous and  embittered  foes  are  nnable  to  detect  a 
speck.  Only  in  one  sense,  the  older  and  better  sense,  of 
the  word  may  the  word  adventurer  be  attached  truly  to 
Lord  BeaconoHell/s  career.  All  England  admits  that  he 
followed  the  quest  of  the  greatness,  the  honour,  the 
prosperity  of  his  country  with  tho  courage,  the  per- 
seveiance,  ti  e  fortitude  in  defeat,  the  moderation  in 
victoiy  of  <t  legendary  seeker  after  adventures.  Half 
England,  at  least,  believes  that  before  he  was  laid  among 
the  Hugh  end  en  beeches  the  quest,  if,  after  the  manner  of 
such  things,  only  for  a  moment,  was  attaiued. 


GREECE. 

rT^HE  Ministers  at  Athens  have  probably  reasons  of  their 
JL  own  for  delaying  the  announcement  of  a  decision 
which  tl  ev  must  in  cessarlly  take.  They  think  it  prudent 
to  consult  popular  prejudice  by  affecting  to  regard  as  a 
misfortune  the  wonderful  good  luck  of  obtaining  without 
a  struggle  the  large  extension  of  territory  which  the  Porte 
has  been  induced  to  concede.  In  private  life  judicious 
person-  never,  congratulate  a  friend  on  high  promotion,  on 
an  unexpected  windfall,  or  generally  on  any  success  which 
may  have  been  achieved  by  himself  or  his  family.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  them  that  it  is  more  complimentary 
to  asi-umo  that  merit  has  been  inadequately  rewai'ded. 
Newly-made  judges  like  to  be  pitied  for  the  supposed 
diminution  of  their  professional  incomes;  and  bishops 
profess  regret  for  the  loss  of  their  former  freedom  from 
responsibility.  In  all  cases  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a 
preferable  state  of  things,  with  which  alone,  as  with  a 
recognized  standard,  less  eligible  conditions  of  life  are 
compared.  The  Greek  Government  has  selected  the 
decision  of  the  Berlin  Conference  as  the  high-water  mark 
which  has  not  subsequently  been  reached  by  the  diplo- 
matic tide.  If  the  Plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  had 
been  less  liberal  at  the  expense  of  Turkey  than  the  Ambas- 
sadors at  Constantinople  in  their  late  deliberations,  the 
Greeks  would  have  repudiated  the  authority  which  they 
now   describe   as   paramount  and  conclusive.    At  one 


time  they  almost  succeeded  in  persuading  foreigners 
that  they  would  go  to  war  for  tho  possession  of  Janina, 
Mctzovo,  and  Prevesa  ;  but  sagacious  obsorvers  justly  con- 
jeetured  that  warlike  enthusiasm  was  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  as  much  as  possible  without  detriment 
to  the  interests  of  peace.  When  tho  European  representa- 
fives  were  instructed  to  warn  tho  Greek  Ministers  of  the 
consequences  of  further  obstinacy,  there  eould  be  no  doubt 
of  tho  ultimate  acceptance  of  their  advice.  The  disposition 
of  the  Court  to  consult  tho  dictates  of  prudence  was  first 
allowed  to  transpire,  and,  when  no  disturbance  followed, 
Mr.  Coumoundouros  and  his  colleagues  thought  it  safe  to 
return  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  offer  of  the  Great 
Powers.  For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  sudden  inconsistency 
with  the  policy  which  had  been  previously  announced,  the 
Note,  which  contained  the  acceptance  of  tho  modified 
frontier,  was  expressed  in  studiously  ungracious  language. 
The  Greek  Government  professed  not  to  have  recovered 
from  its  surprise  at  tho  refusal  of  the  Powers  to  be  bound 
by  the  decision  of  Berlin.  It  was  also  thought  proper 
to  publish  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  districts  which  are  not  to  be  surrendered ;  and, 
with  better  reason,  an  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  the  evacuation  of  the  ceded  territory 
by  the  civil  and  military  Turkish'  authorities.  The 
quarrelsome  tone  of  the  communication  mattered 
but  little,  as  it  was  a  substitute  for  tho  threatened  de- 
claration of  war.  The  resignation  of  the  Minister  who 
was  specially  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  army 
served  as  an  additional  argument  to  show  that  the  Cabinet 
had  formerly  been  in  earnest. 

The  Porte  with  good  reason  complains  of  the  inad- 
missible pretensions  of  the  Greek  Government  to  make 
stipulations  'for  the  supposed  benefit  of  the  population  of 
Epirus.  The  least  that  could  be  expected  in  return  for  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  was  a  receipt  in  full ;  but  the  European 
Ambassadors  will  probably  explain  that  the  blustering; 
language  of  the  Greek  Ministers  is  addressed  rather  toi 
their  own  countrymen  than  to  the  Turkish  Government. 
More  conciliatory  professions  would  have  little  practical 
value.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  as  occasion  arises,  the 
Greeks  will  promote  intrigues  both  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  It  might| 
have  been  courteous  to  suppress  for  tho  moment  any 
publication  of  their  future  intentions  ;  but  verbal  warning* 
are  neither  more  nor  less  significant  than  well-known) 
designs.  The  Albanian  revolt,  which  is  perhaps  not  yet 
finally  subdued,  may  in  some  degree  reconcile  the 
Greeks  to  the  avoidance  of  a  collision  which  might  be, 
dangerous.  The  Albanian  tribes  have  among  their  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Government  of  the  Sultan  a 
feeling  of  resentment  at  the  cession  of  Dulcigno  to  Monte-j 
negro,  and  they  regard  with  alarm  the  establishment 
of  Greek  dominion  in  Epirus.  According  to  the  latest 
accounts,  a  body  of  Albanian  insurgents  has  occupied  a 
part  of  the  territory  which  has  been  ceded  by  the  Porte  to 
Greece ;  and  the  League  disputes  the  validity  of  the 
transfer.  The  victory  of  Dervish  Pasha  may  perhapsj 
have  broken  the  strength  of  the  movement ;  but  a  Turkish) 
general  is  not  likely  to  exert  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  Albanians  to  submit  to  Greek  anthorities.  The1 
same  officer,  indeed,  effected  after  long  delay  the  cession! 
of  Dulcigno  ;  but  at  that  time  the  Sultan  and  his  Ministers 
were  threatened  with  aggression  by  some  of  tho  Great 
Powers,  and  the  friendly  Government  of  Germany  was' 
exerting  its  influence  to  procure  an  early  settlement  of, 
the  Montenegrin  dispute.  Those  who  have  the  best  means 
of  judging  of  the  present  policy  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment seem  to  apprehend  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  com-| 
pletion  of  the  arrangement  which  has  been  effected  with 
so  much  difficulty.  In  Thessaly  there  will  be  no  real  or 
fictitious  insurgents  to  act  the  part  of  the  Albanians,  who, 
by  a  secret  understanding  with  Constantinople,  resisted 
for  a  time  the  surrender  of  Dulcigno.  The  province  is 
occupied  by  regular  Turkish  troops,  which  will  certainly 
obey  the  order  to  retire.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
ceded  districts  will  contain  many  malcontents,  including, 
all  the  Mahometan  population ;  but  the  majority  will 
prefer,  at  least  at  the  outset,  Greek  to  Turkish  rale. 

The  European  Governments  have  not  guaranteed  to  the 
Sultan  the  quiet  possession  of  his  remaining  dominions; 
but  they  have  become  morally  responsible  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  Greek  aggression,  at  least  in  the  immediate 
future.  It  would  be  both  dishonourable  and  impolitic  to 
promote  agitation  for  the  transfer  to  Greece  of  the  districts 
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j|  Epirus  which  are  reserved  to  the  Scltan.  The  English 
"Dvernment,  which  has  professed  exceptional  sympathy 
•Ktb  Greece,  is  in  consequence  especially  bound  to  adhere 
^  the  compromise  which  it  has  finally  approved.  Lord 

ranville's  despatch  to  Mr.  Corbett  exhausts  the  merits 
.'  the  controversy  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
•  istake  committed  at  the  Berlin  Conference  originated 

ith  the  French  Government.  Lord  Granville  wisely 
h  ves  the  true  explanation  of  the  change  in  English  policy. 
>  e  and  his  colleagues  would,  he  says,  have  supported  the 
■jcision  of  Berlin ;  but  they  found  that  some  of  the 

owers  were  not  prepared  to  insist  on  the  acceptance  by 
*ie  Porte  of  the  proposed  frontier.  The  English  Govern- 
ment had  the  good  sense  to  acquiesce  in  the  modified 
fclicy  of  its  allies,  and  it  now  reminds  the  Greeks  that 
lie  territory  which  they  will  acquire  is  extensive,  fertile, 
lad  defensible.  It  maybe  hoped  that  irresponsible  Eng- 
Ish  sympathizers  with  Greece  will  henceforth  desist  from 
Iirther  efforts  to  disturb  the  peace.  No  serious  politician 
l  ill  repeat  the  opinion  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Gladstone  lately 
laought  fit  to  deliver,  that  the  Greeks  ought  to  take  what 
pey  can  get,  and  to  wait  for  the  earliest  opportunity 
'  f  obtaining  more.  The  rash  and  unjustifiable  advice  o£  an 
Obscure  member  of  the  Liberal  party  would  matter  little, 
Int  that  his  name  may  perhaps  mislead  foreigners  into  the 
lelief  that  he  speaks  with  authority.  It  is  well  that  they 
1  hould  know  that  the  speaker  occupies  no  official  position, 
I  nd  that,  in  unconsciously  dissociating  politics  from  morals, 
Ke  has  no  pretension  to  represent  the  Government.  The 
rreeks  arc  not  so  delicately  scrupulous  that  it  is  necessary 
io  stimulate  them  to  practise  a  perfidious  policy.  It 
rould  be  difficult  to  feel  satisfaction  in  their  good 
ortane  if  the  political  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
lusively  considered.  The  object  of  the  Great  Powers 
vas  praiseworthy  or  justifiable,  not  because  it  aggrandized 
,  petty  State,  but  because  it  has  emancipated  a  consider- 
ible  population  from  alien  rule.  The  faults  of  Turkish 
idministration  are  incurable,  through  incapacity  rather 
.han  by  reason  of  deliberate  injustice.  That  the  Sultan 
ihould  still  be  strong  enough  to  defend  his  remaining 
Jorainions  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  peace.  It  is 
;vell  that  no  sacrifice  of  life  or  treasure  has  been  made  in 
:esistance  to  Greek  pretensions.  Competent  judges  enter- 
tained little  doubt  that  a  Greek  invasion  could  have  been 
successfully  repelled;  but  war,  if  it  had  once  begun,  might 
iot  have  been  confined  to  a  single  quarter.  If  peace  can 
pe  maintained  for  a  rezftonable  time,  it  is  possible  that 
Greece  and  Turkey  may  find  that  they  have  interests  in 
common.  Both  Governments  are  concerned  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  Slavonic  Principalities ;  and  the 
Greeks  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  have  already 
suffered  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppression  of  the 
Bulgarians.  Unless  the  hopes  whieli  have  been  excited 
are  unexpectedly  baffled  at  the  last  moment,  some  satisfac- 
tion may  bo  felt  in  a  settlement  attained  by  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  is  also  worth  while 
to  note  that  the  concert  of  Europe  has  only  been  fouud 
possible  when  it  was  directed  to  peaceful  objects. 


THE  LAND  BILL  DEBATE. 

THERE  is  a  sufficiently  paradoxical  superstition  to  tlio 
effect  that  a  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending,  and 
on  this  principle  the  end  of  the  Land  Dill  debates  in  tlio 
Houso  of  Commons  ought  to  bo  very  good  indeed.  Tho 
singular  maladroitne.-is,  or  still  more  singular  contempt  of 
good  management,  which  has  again  and  again  cha- 
racterized tho  present  Government,  never  appeared  more 
remarkably  than  on  Monday  night.  Ministers  had  made 
a  point  of  tho  debate  beginning  in  earnest  on  that  day, 
and  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  representations  of  tho  in- 
OOUVenicnco  thus  occasioned.  Yet  when  the  time  came 
they  wero  not  ready  even  to  put  in  an  appearance,  much 
less  to  conduct,  operations  regularly,  and  tho  Mill  was  in- 
troduced anyhow  by  an  inferior  official.  The  Opposition, 
however,  wero  ready  if  the  Government  were  not,  and 
Borne  at,  least  of  the  diilicult ies  which  have  been  puzzling 
all  heads  for  the  la.nt  fortnight  wero  put,  with  hf>  ntoal 
force,  and  more  than  his  usual  moderation,  by  Mr.  Gin  >  .. 
Sucha  Speech  evidently  demanded  a  reply  of  tho  must 
serious  character.  It  would  havo  been  impossible  for  tho 
Opposition,  all  things  considered,  to  open  lire  from  heavie  r 
guns.  Their  own  Irish  Secretary  is  not  in  Parliament,  and 
Mr.  Gibson's  position,  as  ex-Law  Officer,  gave  him  an  official 


status,  which  was  more  than  supported  by  his  admitted 
legal  and  oratorical  ability.  Yet  the  Government  made 
no  sign  even  after  that  black  swan  an  Ulster  Liberal  had 
given  them  time  to  make  up  their  minds.  The  squabble- — 
for  it  hardly  deserved  any  other  name — which  followed  was 
sufficiently  discreditable  to  the  Ministry,  even  if  they  had 
not  hit  upon  the  felicitous  idea  of  deputing  Sir  William 
Haecourt,  their  ordinary  peacemaker,  to  make  play  for  them. 
The  well-known  effect  of  an  eirenicon  from,  tho  Home 
Secretary  is  to  set  the  House  in  a  blaze,  and  something  of 
this  sort  actually  happened.  That  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
decline  to  receive  lessons  in  the  art  of  managing  business 
was  also  nothing  new.  This  is  a  favourite  habit  with  the 
Prime  Minister;  and,  for  some  reason  not  altogether  easy 
to  discover,  it  never  fails  to  fill  his  devoted  followers  with 
admiration.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
either  conclusive  as  an  argument  or  sufficient  as  an  excuse. 

The  point  of  Sir  William  Harcourt's  jeer  at  Mr.  Gibson 
might  have  been  anticipated.  "  You  don't  dare  to  move  the 
"rejection  of  the  measure  "  was  the  only  retort  which  the 
Home  Secretary  could  think  of,  andit  was  a  very  obviousone. 
It  might  have  been  hoped,  but  perhaps  scarcely  ex- 
pected, that  the  discussion  would  be  conducted  in  another 
fashion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least 
unreasonable,  to  move  the  rejection  of  a  measure,  much  of 
the  meaning  of  which  is  certainly  obscure  to  those  who  do 
not  like  it,  and  apparently  unknown  to  those  who  do.  But, 
in  the  second  place  (though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
merely  factious  disputants,  whether  in  or  out  of  office,  will 
understand  this),  to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  sans  phrase  is  no  light  matter,  and  one  which  but  few 
serious  politicians  would  take  in  hand.  Sir  William 
Haecourt  and  his  colleagues — who  in  the  last  Parliament 
repeatedly  moved  and  supported  resolutions  and  motions 
on  foreign  policy,  the  success  of  which  was  practically  im- 
possible, but  which,  if  they  had  succeeded,  would  have 
produced  consequences  still  more  impossible  to  foresee — no 
doubt  do  not  appreciate  the  attitude  of  hostile  critics  of 
the  Land  Bill.  That  attitude  is,  however,  easily  enough 
to  be  explained.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  sane  man  ac- 
quainted with  politics  in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms 
who  believes  it  possible  now  to  do  without  some  sort  of 
a  Land  Bill,  unless  England  is  prepared  either  to  face 
permanent  anarchy  in  Ireland  or  to  put  it  down  sternly 
and  ruthlessly.  It  was  possible  a  year  ago  ;  Sir  Wil- 
liam Harcourt  and  his  colleagues  havo  made  it  im- 
possible. By  coquetting  for  months  with  the  Land 
Leagne ;  by  elaborate  assurance"?  that  their  measures  of 
coercion,  when  at  last  they  were  decided  upon,  were 
merely  tho  preface  of  measures  of  reform  ;  by  causing 
many  landlords  to  give  up  the  gauio  in  despair,  and 
allowing  others  to  be  so  nearly  ruined  that  they  arc  ready 
to  accept  any  fragment  of  tho  loaf  rather  than  none ;  by 
openly  declaring  their  own  belief  in  tho  occupier's  right  of 
partnership  ;  by  a  score  of  other  omissions  and  commissions, 
the  Government  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  pitch  that 
something  must  bo  done.  Thoy  havo  proposed  a  some- 
thing which  is  more  complicated  than  any  measuro  of 
any  kind  that  tho  English  Parliament  in  all  its  experience 
has  had  before  it,  which  affects  not  merely  innumerable 
interests,  but  affects  them  in  a  way  which  is  as  yet  dimly 
comprehensible,  or  not  comprehensible  at  all.  And  all 
they  havo  to  say  when  explanation  is  asked  for  is,"  You  can 
"  take  it  or  leavo  it ;  pass  it  or  oppose  it.  If  you  dare  not 
"  opposo  it,  what  business  have  you  to  talk  about  it  at  all  ?  " 

Such,  at  least,  was  tho  attitude  of  tho  Government  as  it 
was  displayed,  not  merely  by  their  refusal  to  meet  Mr. 
Gibson,  or  in  any  way  to  enter  on  an  explanatory  course, 
but  by  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Home  Si:n;i.i  akv's  speech. 
It  was,  of  course,  impo:  liblelhata  prcl ension  so  monstrous 
should  really  bo  maintained  ;  and  Mr.  I'm:  iter,  late,  unwil- 
lingly, and  after  many  Irish  and  Liberal  members  had  in- 
terfered to  give  him  time  to  find  something  to  say,  did  at 
last  riso  to  Beet  Mr.  Gibson's  objections,  and  to  satisfy  his 
inquiries.  Practically  speaking,  the  Irish  Secretary  do- 
voted  himself  to  ono  point  only— I  ho  point  (  hat  the  Mill, 
whatever  advantages  it.  confers  on  I  ho  tenants,  confers 
them  at  tho  expense  of  the  landlord  without  in  any  way 

compensating  him.   This  is,  of  ootirso,  to  put  tho  matter 

in  Mid  larg«-,t  possible  way,  but.  it,  iH  Cor  tho  purpose 
sufficiently  accurate.  In  particular,  tho  objection  has 
boon  mado  on  all  sides  that,  the  proposed  tenant-right 
to   bo   given   must,   if   it  havo   a  value   nt   all,  havo 

a  valuo  representabls  ia  neoey,  and  that  exactly  this 

amount  is  practically  carved  by  tho  Bill  out  of  tho  luud- 
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lord's  property.  Mr.  Forster  denies  this.  Ho  goes  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  very  unfair  pro- 
ceeding.   But  nowhere  in  his  speech  did  ho  attempt  to 

J rove  where  the  valuo  of  this  tenant-right  is  to  come  from, 
f  it  is  not  to  come  out  of  the  landlord's  pocket,  it  must 
come  out  of  the  tenant's.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  long  run, 
besides  paying  a  "  fair  rent  "  to  tho  landlord,  tho  tenant 
will  pay  tho  full  balance  of  tho  utmost  competition  rent, 
in  tho  form  of  interest  on  tho  sum  he  has  paid  to  an  out- 
goer,  and  a  huge  bonus  having  been  given  to  tho  present 
generation  of  tenants,  Ireland  will  in  the  future  bo  worse 
rack-rented  than  ever.  Mr.  Forster's  speech  may  be 
described  not  so  much  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Gilson's 
doubts  as  a  panegyric  on  the  Bill.  It  had  tho  fault 
of  all  such  panegyrics,  that  it  overlooked  what  is 
practically  possible.  In  such  cases  tho  three-hooped 
pot  is  always  to  have  ten  hoops.  Landlords  and 
tenants  are  to  be  both  benefited,  and  yet  the  benefit  is  to 
come  out  of  nobody's  pocket.  The  Land  Court  is  to  dis- 
pense absolute  justice  on  the  principles  of  the  soundest 
equity,  and  yet  there  is  to  be  no  guarantee  that  it  shall 
not  dispense  absolute  injustice  on  the  principles  of  decreed 
iniquity.  In  the  enormous  mass  of  discussion  which  has 
been  published  ou  the  Bill,  nothing  has  more  clearly 
appeared  than  the  arbitrary  nature  of  tho  powers  which 
this  Court  is  to  possess,  and  the  probability  of  its  acting 
most  to  the  detriment  of  those  who  are  the  best  landlords. 
To  these  things  Mr.  Foester  has  really  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  he  hopes  the  best  things  from  this  best  of  all 
possible  Courts.  Clearly  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
What  those  who  frankly  admit  that  they  dislike  the  Land 
Bill,  but  as  frankly  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  last  twelvemonth,  they  do  not  see  bow  some 
measure  of  the  kind  is  to  be  avoided,  have  a  right  to 
demand  is,  that  the  powers  of  the  Land  Commission  shall 
be  more  strictly  defined  and  guarded,  and  that  tho  exact 
nature  and  origin  of  the  benefits  intended  to  be  conferred 
on  the  tenant  should  be  clearly  defined.  Neither  on 
Monday  nor  in  the  somewhat  jejune  debate  of  Thursday 
night  was  this  demand  met.  Mr.  C.  Russell,  representing 
the  extreme  partisans,  and  Mr.  H.  Brand,  representing  the 
unwilling  acceptors  of  tho  Bill,  brought  objections,  but 
did  little  more,  and  the  Irish  Attorkey-General  repeated 
the  policy  of  vague  panegyric. 

There  are  many  minor  points,  doubtless,  on  which  much 
discussion  may  and  must  take  place,  but  these  are  the 
chief.  If  the  Bill,  as  Mr.  Forster's  rose-coloured  view  of 
it  represents,  is  merely  meant  to  settle  tenants  in  their 
holdings,  to  reduce  confessedly  exorbitant  rents,  to  raise 
others  which  are  undnly  low,  and  to  assure  the  payment 
of  the  settled  amounts,  there  would  be  much  room  for 
objection  to  its  principle  as  a  needless  and  mischievous  in- 
terference with  laws  which  are  quite  certain  to  work  in 
spite  of  it  and  to  bring  on  the  trouble  over  again,  but  there 
would  be  little  room  for  complaint  of  positive  injustice. 
At  present  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of  room  for  this  last 
complaint,  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment shrinks  from  facing  the  difficulty.  The  truth  simply 
is  that  the  fault  of  the  Bill  in  the  eyes  of  the  Opposition  is 
its  merit  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  party  and  the  extreme 
Radicals.  As  the  one  side  fears,  so  does  the  other  hope, 
that  the  landlords  will  be  robbed.  No  clearer  proof  of  this 
could  be  given  than  the  manifesto  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  representing  as  they  do  the  Left  Centre, 
not  the  Extreme  Left,  of  their  party.  A  demonstration  that 
the  landlords  will  not  be  robbed  would  therefore  substitute 
only  one  class  of  opposition  for  another,  while  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the}-  will  be  robbed  would  alarm  the  moderate 
Liberals.  It  is,  however,  the  absolute  duty  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  insist  on  these  points  being  made  clear,  and  to  be 
deterred  by  no  unworthy  insinuations  as  to  obstruction 
from  forcing  the  Government  to  speak  out. 


AMERICA. 

IF  the  dead-lock  in  the  United  States  Senate  has  a  ludi- 
crous side,  it  may  also  be  regarded  by  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans as  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  their  institutions.  The 
only  question  at  issue  is  the  appointment  of  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  and  of  half-a-dozen  other  officers  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  party  pretends  to  believe  that  the  duties  will  be 
better  or  worse  discharged  by  a  Republican  than  by  a 
Democratic  nominee ;  but  both  parties  are  determined  that 
their  respective  opponents  shall  not  have  the  pleasure  of 


tho  nomination.  The  Democratic  Senators  also  rely  oi 
the  hardship  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  be  inflicted 
on  tho  existing  officers  by  removal  from  their  places  at  the 
present  moment.  It  had  not  been  expected  that  any 
business  would  be  transacted  during  tho  Spring  Session- 
and  consequently  tho  Democratic  Serjeant-at-Arms  and 
his  colleagues  had  thought  that  their  tenure  was  safe  till 
December.  The  Republicans  reply  that  the  fundamental 
principle  of  tho  right  of  tho  majority  to  govern  is  involved 
in  the  personal  and  trivial  issue.  They  can  out-voto  their 
opponents,  but  without  the  minority  they  cannot  make  a 
quorum.  The  numbers  would  be  equal  but  for  the  defec- 
tion of  Maiione,  one  of  the  nominally  Democratic  Senators 
for  Virginia,  who  represents  in  his  own  State  the  sacred1 
cause  of  repudiation  of  debt.  According  to  the  Demo- 
crats, Mahone  is  to  be  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of 
one  of  his  partisans  to  tho  office  of  Serjeant-at-Arms.  A 
Republican  colleague  probably  alluded  to  tho  arrangement 
in  the  reference  to  tho  sale  of  Mr.  Mahone's  vote  in  the 
Senate.  The  accused  Senator  replied  that  his  assailant 
was  a  liar  and  a  coward  ;  and  he  was  informed  in  return 
that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  offering  an  insult.  The 
altercation  formed  part  of  a  promiscuous  debate  on  things 
in  general,  and  especially  on  the  state  of  parties,  which 
has  occupied  several  weeks  of  compelled  idleness.  Day 
after  day  long  speeches  are  delivered,  sometimes  to  a  very 
small  audience,  but  there  are  no  Bills,  no  motions,  and  no 
divisions.  Happy  is  the  country  which  can  afford  to 
allow  its  most  important  legislative  body  a  holiday  in  mid 
Session  of  indefinite  duration. 

In  the  meantime  the  Senate  has  not  lately  held  an 
executive  Session  for  the  consideration  of  the  President's 
nominations'.  Two  hundred  and  forty  appointments  are 
consequently  suspended,  though  some  of  them  are  pro- 
bably safe  from  eventual  rejection.  Mr.  Conklinq  is 
known  still  to  resent  the  disregard  by  the  President  of 
his  influence  in  his  own  State,  but  he  has  probably  not 
ascertained  whether  the  Democratic  Senators  will  take 
part  with  himself  or  with  the  President.  The  main  cause 
of  quarrel  is  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Robertson  to  the  place 
of  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York.  Mr.  Robertsoh, 
who  is  an  active  election-manager,  had  done  good  service 
to  Mr.  Garfield  during  the  Presidential  contest,  and  ho 
had  therefore  naturally  incurred  the  displeasure  of  General 
Grant's  party  and  of  his  principal  supporter,  Mr.  Coifl- 
ling.  The  appointment  may  perhaps  have  been  intended 
as  a  challenge  to  this  most  formidable  rival  to  Mr.  Blaiss 
and  Mr.  Garfield  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party. 
As  a  political  manoeuvre  the  nomination  seems  to  have 
been  a  mistake,  as  the  Republicans  disapprove  of  an  un- 
necessary schism  in  their  own  ranks.  As  a  protest  against 
Mr.  Conkling's  theories  of  Civil  Service  patronage,  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson  was  open  to  criticism.  Mr. 
Garfield,  like  his  predecessor,  professes  a  desire  to 
reform  the  Civil  Service,  and  a  President  is  likely 
to  be  sincere  in  a  policy  which  tends  to  establish 
his  own  independence ;  but  Mr.  Robertson's  claims 
to  promotion  were  exclusively  political ;  and  it  is 
not  known  that  the  present  Collector  of  Customs  was 
incompetent  to  discharge  his  duties.  Since  his  dismissal 
a  memorial  in  favour  of  retaining  his  services  has  been 
numerously  signed  by  New  York  bankers  and  merchants, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  influenced  by  political 
motives.  As  an  impartial  American  writer  observes,  it 
may  be  right  to  attack  Conkling,  but  not  with  Conkliso 
weapons. 

The  American  Senate  so  far  contrasts  favourably  with 
the  English  Parliament  that  its  constitution  is  not  doomed 
to  organic  change  and  that  it  is  not  engaged  in  revolu- 
tionary legislation.  A  Serjeant-at-Arms  is  a  much  more 
harmless  subject  of  contest  than  the  landed  property  of  a 
kingdom.  Even  the  larger  issues  which  are  raised  in 
American  controversies  are  almost  exclusively  retrospec- 
tive. Northern  critics  affect  to  be  shocked  at  a  book 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis  in  defence  of  the 
expediency  and  lawfulness  of  his  conduct  before  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  If  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by 
legal  or  constitutional  standards,  there  is  much  to  say  in 
defence  of  secession  ;  but  it  scarcely  seems  worth  while  to 
revive  a  dispute  which  was  settled,  not  by  logic  or  by 
legal  discussion,  but  by  superior  force.  Neither  the  North 
nor  the  South  perceived  at  the  outset  that  the  institution 
of  slavery  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  conflict ;  and  probably 
few  intelligent  politicians  in  the  South  now  seriously 
regret  emancipation.     Political  society  in  the  United 
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tates  has  since  attained  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium 
bich  is  enjoyed  by  no  European  State,  and  least  of  all 
j  England.  It  is  a  melancholy  task  to  read  the  articles 
l  the  Quarterly  JRevieio  which  not  inaccurately  reca- 
itnlate  the  progress  of  democracy  and  of  subversive  doc- 
•ines.  Shame  and  sorrow  may  be  justly  felt  that  such 
lings  should  be  capable  of  being  said, 
Et  non  potuisse  repelli. 
The  miscarriages  and  disasters  connected  with  Central 
.sia  and  Southern  Africa  would  alone  justify  feelings  of 
;gret  and  anxiety  which  are  unknown  in  a  country  which 
as,  happily  for  itself,  no  colonies,  no  dependencies,  and 
a  foreign  politics.  The  best  excuse  for  the  persistence  of 
le  North  in  its  resolution  to  suppress  the  Confederacy, 
as  the  determination  that  the  Republic  should  have  no 
)rmidable  or  equal  neighbour.  American  citizens  need 
.  o  such  impulse  to  the  cultivation  of  patriotic  pride.  The 
{lasses  which  have  lately  become  dominant  in  England 
3em  to  have  no  sympathy  with  national  greatness  or 
onour.    It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  such  a  trans- 

■  stion  as  the  Transvaal  peace  would  not  have  found  a 
jpporter  in  the  United  States. 

The  domestic  dangers  of  England  are  even  more  serious 
lan  any  external  complication.  Squabbles  about  Ser- 
2ants-at-Arms  and  Collectors  of  Customs  are  not  only 
rifling  in  themselves,  but  they  have  nothing  behind  them, 
t  matters  little  whether  four  years  hence  another  new 
'resident  finds  a  difficulty  in  inducing  the  Senate  to  con- 
rm  his  nominations.  Whatever  may  happen  in  the  in- 
irval  at  Washington,  the  population  and  revenue  of  the 
Inion  will  have  largely  increased,  and  the  debt  will  have 
een  reduced  to  comparatively  insignificant  proportions, 
'he  English  Parliament  will  probably  by  that  time 
ave  changed  its  constitution  and  its  character ;  and 
still  more  democratic  House  of  Commons  will 
probably  have  undertaken  enterprises  more  anomalous 
han  even  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has 
'  limself  denounced  almost  every  existing  institution,  may 
•erhaps  have  retired  from  official  life ;  but  he  will  be 
ucceeded  by  still  more  violent  politicians.  The  threatened 
xtension  of  household  suffrage  to  the  counties  will  have 

■  estroyed  the  power,  not  only  of  the  Conservatives,  but  of 
he  Moderate  Liberals;  and  all  power  will  hereafter  be 

■•ested  in  the  representatives  of  artisans  and  labourers. 
Whe  saying  which  was  once  attributed  to  Mr.  Bright,  that 
'  uch  a  democracy  has  never  yet  existed,  may  perhaps  not 
I  >e  authentic  ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true.  The  unqualified 
'supremacy  of  a  constituency  living  on  weekly  wages  has 
Mio  precedent  in  any  other  country,  and  it  would  be  more 
'Inenacing  to  property  and  order  than  any  existing  political 
(Organization.  Perhaps  at  some  distant  period  the  evils 
ivhich  are  reasonably  apprehended  may  tend  to  cure  them- 
'belves.  In  the  United  States  the  elections  on  which 
ipower  and  office  depend  are  not  controlled  by  turbulent 
ijlemagogues,  but  managed  by  professional  agents  by 
methods  which  would  in  England  be  deemed  correct.  The 
'Birmingham  machinery,  which  is  now  mild  for  purposes 
pf  oppression  and  exclusion,  would  bo  moro  innocuous  if 
'jobbers  superseded  the  ambitions  agitators  who  devised 
\hc  system.  It  is  conceivable,  but  scarcely  probable,  that 
ftt  some  future  time  an  English  Parliament  might  spend 
the  half  or  the  whole  of  a  Session  in  a  contest  for  the 
appointment  by  one  of  two  hostile  partios  of  a  Serjeant- 
at-Arms.  America  has  already  attained  that  enviable 
condition. 


THE  WEEK'S  OBITUAKY. 

WITHIN  the  last  few  days  threo  men,  each  famous  in 
their  day,  although  for  very  different  reasons,  have 
(passed  away.  Their  careers  aro  worth  considering,  not 
fmly  because  they  played  a  hading  part  in  great  European 
icountrifH,  bnt  because  they  were  each  in  a  special  manner 
Representatives  of  the  country,  or  at  least  of  one  important 
Motion  of  the  country,  to  which  they  belonged.  Marshal 
ivo.v  BlflZDEJf  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  tho  commanders 
of  n  type  high-minded,  loyal,  capablo  of  considerable 
ithings,  and  incapable  of  very  tfroat  things,  whom  Austria 
jhae  sometimes  sent  out  to  victory,  and  often  to  defeat. 
Uo  will  bo  known  in  history  as  having  lout  tho  great  battle 
|of  Sadowa,  and  it  will  bo  forgotten  that  ho  had  previously 
|commanded  with  success  in  CJalicia,  Italy.and  Hungary.  ].I0 
accepted  his  poBt  as  head  of  tho  homo  army,  in  i«66,  with 


great  reluctance,  and  only  on  the  express  order  of  his 
sovereign.  If  the  plan  of  the  campaign  which  he  adopted  was 
an  obvious  one,  it  was  also  obviously  right,  and  was  very 
nearly  successful.  As  the  Prussian  army  was  coming  for- 
ward in  two  halves,  it  was  natural  that  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief should  endeavour  to  crush  one  half  before 
the  other  came  up.  He  failed  to  carry  out  his  design,  partly 
because  he  was  not  possessed  of  the  gifts  requisite  to 
infuse  celerity  into  a  vast  force,  and  partly  because  the 
army  itself  was  so  disciplined,  equipped,  and  led  that  it 
was  ill  adapted  to  move  quickly.  The  fortune  of  the  day, 
which  for  hours  seemed  promising  for  Austria,  was  de- 
cided when  the  Crown  Prince  appeared  on  the  scene. 
The  Austrians  fought  with  the  greatest  bravery ;  but 
they  were  outmanoeuvred,  and  they  had  the  serious  dis- 
advantage of  a  weapon  much  inferior  to  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun.  Austria  had,  as  usual,  got  together  a  force  very  large 
and  of  very  good  quality.  The  ease  with  which,  while 
Benedek  was  defending  Austria  against  the  Prussians,  the 
Archduke  Albert  defeated  the  Italians  at  Custozza,  showed 
how  very  strong  Austria  was  against  all  except  an  enemy  of 
the  first  class.  But  Austria,  although  in  seven  years  she 
had  repaired  the  losses  of  Magenta  and  Solferino,  had 
never  dreamed  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  army  of 
a  new  kind.  There  was  nothing  of  the  growth  of  that 
military  spirit,  aiming  at  great  achievements,  studying 
every  detail,  pondering  over  every  combination,  and  push- 
ing the  best  men  to  the  front  which  pervaded  the  army 
and  the  leaders  of  Prussia.  In  fact,  Austria,  like  the  rest 
of  the  world,  very  much  underrated  the  capabilities  of  the 
Prussian  army.  It  had  been  accustomed  to  lead  in  Ger-- 
many  because  it  had  been  taken  for  granted  that  the 
Austrian  army  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  in  the 
absence  of  an  exceptional  genius  like  Frederick  the 
Great,  be  more  than  a  match  for  any  army  that  Ger- 
many, or  a  part  of  Germany,  could  bring  against  her. 
If  so,  the  man  whom  it  seemed  in  accordance  with  the 
established  order  of  things  to  appoint  as  Commander- 
in-Chief  would  do  perfectly  well.  It  was  immaterial  that 
the  person  thus  marked  out  did  not  feel  himself  competent. 
He  would,  whether  he  liked  his  task  or  not,  discharge  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  Austria  the  duty  of  leading  an 
ordinary  Austrian  army  in  the  ordinary  Austrian  way. 
Benedek  was  quite  up  to  the  level  of  Austrian  generals, 
and  was  perhaps  superior  to  all  of  his  generation  except 
Radetskt.  He  went  to  Sadowa,  was  beaten,  and  a  new 
order  of  things  commenced  for  Europe,  for  Austria,  and 
for  the  Austrian  army. 

Nothing  is  harder  for  a  nation,  in  spite  of  lessons  and 
warnings,  than  to  alter  its  military  system,  for  the  army 
is  the  creation  of  a  Government  and  a  people,  and  to  alter 
the  army  it  is  necessary  that  tho  Government  should 
undergo  a  change  of  policy  and  tho  people  a  chango 
of  character.  If  Austria  had  not  learnt  enough  in 
time  to  anticipate  Sadowa,  Franco  did  not  trouble 
itself  to  learn  enough  after  Sadowa.  Tho  Emperor 
was  probably  better  aware  than  any  one  elso  in  Franco 
how  little  tho  lesson  of  Sadowa  had  been  taken  to  heart. 
He  was  as  reluctant  as  Benedek  to  enter  on  a  campaign 
wh  ich  caused  him  many  anxious  forebodings,  and,  liko 
Benedek,  ho  entered  on  his  task  in  deferenco  to  influences 
and  to  considerations  which  left  him,  as  ho  thought,  no 
option.  In  part,  ho  was  led  astray  by  a  political  miscal- 
culation, for  ho  thought  that  tho  South  German  States 
would  either  hold  aloof,  or  openly  side  with  him  if  ho  won 
a  first  success.  In  part,  ho  was  deluded  by  a  military 
misconception,  for  ho  thought,  and  thought  with  apparent 
reason,  that  South  German  troops,  oven  if  they  did  fight 
against  him,  would  not  prove  very  formidable  enomios. 
They  at  least  had  not  been  among  the  victors  at  Sadowa, 
and  it  might  have  been  fairly  said  that  Sadowa  had  taught, 
not  that  Germans  generally,  but  that  Prussians  only,  woro 
dangerous.  General  von  dkkTann  and  hi ;  Havarians  were 
at  Sedan,  but  then  they  were  supported  by  tho  main  force 
of  the  triumphant  Prussians.  It  wasonlyafter  Sedan  that 
the  General  and  his  Son t  li  German  troops  showed  w  hat  they 
could  do,  when  inspired  by  the  example  of  Prussia  and  per- 
fected by  incorporation  into  tho  system  of  Prussian  organi- 
zation. For  a  short,  but  most  critical,  time  the  issue  of  tho 
war,  the  issue  whet  her  Prance  should  doso  tho  warallogothor 
crushed  or  not,  depended  on  VoN  M  it  Tann  and  his  men. 
The  French  had  grit  their  new  army  ready  on  the  Loire,  and 
German  army  was  mainly  ooeii|  I  with  ihn  invest- 
ment of  Paris  and  tho  Hic^o  of  Met/..  It,  was  mainly  tho 
task  of  Von  deu  Ta.vn  to  hold  tho  army  of  tho  Loire  in 
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check  until  the  surrender  of  Metz  set  free  an  over- 
powering force  of  Gorman  troops.  If  the  army  of  the  Loire 
had  not  boon  hold  in  chock,  tho  investment  of  Paris  must 
have  been  abandoned.  With  great  skill,  with  very  great 
patience,  persistence,  and  courage,  the  Bavarian  leader 
in  Id  the  army  of  the  Loire  in  check  until  succour 
came  up.  It  is  true  that  Von  der  Tann  had  mainly 
raw  levies  opposed  to  him,  and  that  the  new  army  was 
under  the  command  of  a  general  of  moderate  experi- 
ence, reputation,  and  capacity.  It  is  also  true  that  Metz 
surrendered  for  political,  and  not  military,  reasons  much 
earlier  than  it  ought  to  have  done,  and  that  it  was  thus 
by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  that  Von  dee  Tann  was  helped 
as  soon  as  ho  was.  But,  as  things  turned  out,  ho  so  re- 
sisted as  to  gain  great  credit  for  himself  and  his  ti'oops, 
and  he  resisted  long  enough  to  save  Germany  from  a  pro- 
longation of  the  war.  And,  as  it  happened,  tho  service 
'he  rendered  to  Germany  was  political  as  much  as  mili- 
tary. He  may  be  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
founders  of  the  German  Empire.  Of  course,  if  he  had 
not  prevented  the  abandonment  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  there 
■could  have  been  no  crowning  of  the  German  Emperor 
at  Versailles.  But  this  was  not  only  or  the  chief  sense  in 
"which  he  contributed  to  found  the  Empire.  The  basis  of  the 
new  Empire  was  that  the  Royal  family  of  Prussia  should 
'be  placed  at  its  head,  as  representing  German  States 
large  and  small,  all  of  which  had  pretensions  to  inde- 
pendence, and  had  justified  their  pretensions  by  arms. 
Bavaria  could  regard  Prussia  on  the  footing  of  an  equality, 
if  not  of  force,  yet  of  worth,  and  not  in  the  humble  atti- 
tude of  a  partner  in  the  struggle  who  had  done  nothing 
towards  a  partner  who  had  done  everything.  In  founding 
the  Empire  and  being  merged  into  it,  the  smaller  States 
could  maintain  their  self-respect,  and  that  this  should  have 
been  possible  was  due  to  Von  der  Tann  more  than  to  any 
other  one  person. 

If  the  French  Government  had  not  largely  profited  by 
the  lesson  of  Sadowa,  the  French  people  had  never 
imagined  that  there  was  any  lesson  of  Sadowa  by  which 
to  profit.  They  shouted  "  To  Berlin  "  as  comfortably  and 
gaily  as  they  might  now  shout  "  To  Tunis  "  had  not  times 
changed  and  they  changed  with  the  times.  Nor  was  it  only 
the  foolish  and  ignorant  who  raised  the  cry.  No  one  shouted 
and  screamed  so  loudly  as  the  recognized  leaders  of  French 
popular  opinion.  Of  all  the  screamers,  the  loudest  and 
the  fiercest  was  perhaps  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  cream  of 
the  cream  of  popular  journalism.  He  has  now  died  peace- 
fully and  happily,  after  a  career  singularly  prosperous,  in- 
fluential,  and  interesting,  if  to  give  facile  and  impetuous 
utterance  to  any  opinion  that  comes  uppermost,  and  to 
find  each  successive  utterance  eagerly  echoed  by  others, 
gives  interest  to  life.  No  French  critic  would  have 
admitted  that  Emile  de  Girardin  was  the  best  writer  or 
nearly  the  best  writer  that  the  press  could  boast ;  but 
every  critic  would  have  allowed  that  Emile  de  Girardin 
was  a  complete  embodiment  of  all  that  makes  French 
journalism  especially  French.  He  was  bold,  independent, 
vivacious,  very  dogmatic,  and  very  capricious  ;  thought 
just  enough  to  write  well,  and  wrote  well  enough  to  per- 
mit him  to  think  as  badly  as  he  pleased.  He  got  over 
his  professional  duelling  when  he  killed  Armand  Carrel  ; 
and  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  starting  a  journal, 
selling  it,  and  starting  another.  He  had  no  kind  of 
scruple  in  turning  suddenly  from  one  point  of  the  poli- 
tical compass  to  the  other,  for  he  could  sell  the  expres- 
sion of  one  opinion  as  well  as  that  of  another,  and 
he  was  supported  by  the  consciousness  that  the  opinion 
lie  expressed  was  always  his  real  honest  opinion  at  the 
moment  when  he  wrote.  He  was  as  far  as  possible 
from  being  a  hack-writer,  for  he  owned  the  papers  in 
which  he  wrote,  and  he  could  sell  a  paper,  whatever  he 
might  write  in  it.  He  had  thus  two  of  the  greatest 
recommendations  a  journalist  can  have.  He  was  found 
to  be  entertaining,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  honest. 
He  gained  an  importance  which  he  greatly  enjoyed, 
and  he  persuaded  Frenchmen  that  it  was  a  part  of 
their  day's  work  to  find  out  what  Emile  de  Girardin 
had  to  say.  Good  judges  could  not  expect  to  find 
much  that  was  valuable  in  the  expressions  of  his 
impromptu  and  momentary  creed,  but  it  was  always  pos- 
sible that  he  might  be  saying  something  that  was  telling, 
and  that  an  indefinite  number  of  readers  might  repeat  as 
of  their  own.  On  two  or  three  occasions  of  his  life  he 
*iercised  incontestable  inflnenoe  on  popular  opinion.  He 
gave  voice  to  that   reaction   against  the  sternness  of 


Cavaignac  which  paved  the  way  for  the  election  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  Ho  rallied  to  tho  Liberal  Empire,  and  believed 
in  tho  crowning  of  tho  edifice  when  his  rallying  and  his 
belief  wore  of  real  service  to  the  Empire.  He  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  tho  struggle  of  1877  against 
reactionary  intriguers,  and  tho  adherents  of  the  present 
governing  party  freely  admit  how  greatly  they  were 
indebted  to  his  vehement  and  unsparing  •  aid.  He  was 
thus,  in  an  intelligible  way,  the  greatest  of  French  jour- 
nalists, and  perhaps  he  was  the  last  of  the  journalists 
of  his  type.  Life  is  too  serious  in  France  for  another 
Emile  de  Girardin  to  find  with  ease  his  proper  sphere. 
There  is  abundance  of  vehemence  and  bitterness  in 
French  journalism ;  but  it  is  expected  to  flow  in  the 
channel  in  which  it  first  takes  its  course.  There  is  no 
shouting  "  To  Tunis"  now,  for  the  shouters  would  be  afraid 
that  their  cries  might  be  heard  at  Berlin.  Everything  in 
this  world  comes  to  an  end ;  and  the  common  fate  has 
apparently  overtaken  such  journalism  as  that  of  Emile  de 
Girardin. 


ENGLISH  LAND. 

PROJECTORS,  not  satisfied  with  the  realization  in  the 
Irish  Bill  of  their  wildest  dreams,  continue  the  agita- 
tion against  the  tenure  of  land  as  it  exists  in  Great 
Britain.  In  his  Budget  speech  Mr.  Gladstone,  while  he 
intimated  his  future  design  of  imposing  additional  taxes 
on  landowners,  excused  the  postponement  of  fiscal  changes 
by  alleging  that  they  would  form  a  part  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive scheme.  The  extent  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  indicated  by  the  cold  support  or  positive  opposition 
offered  by  the  Government  to  Lord  Cairns'  s  Bill  for  re- 
moving  restrictions  on  the  alienation  of  land.  Tho  trans,  t 
of  discretion  in  selling  settled  lands  from  trustees  to 
tenants  in  possession  would,  if  the  opinions  of  theorists 
are  well  founded,  bring  a  large  additional  quantity  of  land 
into  the  market ;  but  measures  which  are  not  directed 
against  the  continuance  of  life-estates  appear  to  the 
Government,  or  to  its  advisers,  insufficient.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  economic  and  sentimental  causes  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  landed  property  will  be  practically  counter- 
acted by  any  interference  which  falls  short  of  the  Conti- 
nental method  of  compulsory  subdivision  ;  but  the 
burdensome  Succession  duties  which  will  probably  be 
imposed  by  the  present  Government  may  perhaps 
tend  to  break  up  family  estates.  Down  to  the  pre- 
sent time  owners  have  rarely  been  inclined  to  sell 
portions  of  their  property  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing off  incumbrances  or  of  improving  the  remainder; 
but  if  three  or  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital  value  of 
land  were  charged  on  every  succession,  it  might  some- 
times be  difficult  to  raise  the  money  by  mortgage.  It  is 
also  possible  that  the  startling  provisions  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill  may  alarm  landowners  into  an  abandonment  of 
their  hereditary  prejudices  or  instincts.  When  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy  are  relegated  to  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  the  advantage  of  purchasing  or  possessing  land 
in  a  better  known  and  more  lawless  planet  will  perhaps 
become  doubtful.  Fifteen  months  ago  an  eminent  orator 
provoked  surprise  and  indignation  by  the  gratuitous  state- 
ment that  landowners  might  justly  be  expropriated,  if  it 
were  thought  expedient  to  divide  their  estates  among  occu- 
pying freeholders.  It  was  justly  thought  necessary  to  anti- 
cipate a  contingency  which  the  speaker  himself  professed 
to  consider  improbable.  Circumstances  change  so  rapidly 
that  Irish  proprietors  would  now  gladly  submit  to  the 
seizure  of  their  land,  if  only  they  could  secure  compensa- 
tion, which  is  not  even  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill. 
Timid  English  landlords  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to 
anticipate  the  time  when  a  Government,  anxious  to  ap- 
pease popular  clamour,  may  make  the  tenants  a  present  of 
a  half  or  a  third  of  the  property  of  the  owners.  It  is  trne 
that  a  theory  of  customary  tenure  has  been  invented  to 
excuse  or  explain  the  project  of  confiscation  in  Ireland. 
For  the  present,  English  tenants  are  allowed  to  depend  on 
contract;  but  the  special  conditions  of  the  Irish  precedent 
will  be  explained  away  when  the  time  arrives  for  spolia- 
tion in  England  and  Scotland.  Mr.  Barclay  and  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  have  begun  not  indistinctly  to  point  to 
fixity  of  tenure  as  one  of  the  objects  of  their  agitation. 

Tho  more  modest  or  plausible  claims  which  are  urged 
on  behalf  of  tenant-farmers  have  within  two  or  three  years 
lost  much  of  their  .force.  The  evils  of  limited  ownership 
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have  been  habitually  exaggerated,  though  few  projectors 
have  gone  so  far  as  Mr.  Arnold,  who  hopes  by  means  of 
subdivision  of  land  to  increase  the  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  five  millions.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in 
some  cases  a  life-tenant  has  been  less  able  than  an  owner 
in  fee  to  do  justice  to  the  land.  The  process  of  borrowing 
money  for  improvements  under  modern  Acts  is  cumbrous 
and  expensive,  and  the  interests  of  younger  children  not 
unfrequently  clash  with  the  object  of  improving  land  for 
the  benefit  of  the  heir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  great  settled 
estates  are  for  the  most  part  liberally  administered  ;  and 
in  England,  as  in  Ireland  and  in  Flanders,  small  landlords 
are  the  most  exacting  ;  but  there  has  been  some  founda- 
tion for  the  complaints  which  are  loudly  and  constantly 
repeated.  At  present  it  is  almost  useless  to  inquire  into 
special  impediments  which  affect  the  expenditure  of  capital 
on  land.  With  falling  rents,  and  with  the  abandonment 
on  a  large  scale  of  arable  cultivation,  few  landowners  have 
either  the  means  or  the  inclination  to  sacrifice  capital  in 
addition  to  the  loss  of  income.  The  absurd  proposition 
that  the  produce  of  English  soil  might  be  doubled  by  im- 
proved cultivation  has  become  irrelevant,  as  it  was  always 
practically  untrue.  Unless  the  gross  produce  can  be  in- 
creased without  a  more  than  proportional  increase  of  cost, 
it  is  idle  to  discuss  physical  possibilities  of  artificial 
cultivation.  Since  the  great  fall  in  prices,  which  has 
followed  on  a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  labour,  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  whether  high  farming  is  profitable ; 
and  the  permanent  improvements  which  the  landlord 
is  expected  to  make  in  many  cases  fail  to  return  an  in- 
come on  the  outlay.  When  a  naturally  fertile  soil  is 
saturated  with  moisture  it  is  possible  that  it  may  still  be 
worth  while  to  drain  ;  but  drainage  costs,  on  an  average, 
from  81.  to  ioZ.  an' acre,  and  it  ought  to  produce  as  many 
shillings  of  rent.  At  present  a  tenant  is  seldom  disposed 
to  pay  interest  on  such  expenditure ;  or,  if  he  agrees  to 
the  arrangement,  he  is  likely  in  a  year  or  two  to  require, 
on  some  other  ground,  a  reduction  of  rent.  The  improve- 
ment of  roads  or  farm  buildings,  making  no  direct  addi- 
tion to  the  productiveness  of  the  land,  is  still  less  tempting 
to  a  prudent  landlord.  Notwithstanding  the  voluminous 
lucubrations  on  landed  property  which  have  been  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  the  owners  of  land  have  not  been 
educated  into  the  belief  that  they  arc  public  functionaries, 
with  duties  entirely  unconnected  with  their  interests. 
Those  of  them  who  have  retained  a  smattering  of  econo- 
mical knowledge  sinco  the  scienco  departed  from  the 
earth  even  doubt  whether  it  is  for  the  general  advantage 
that  they  should  improve  land,  except  when  their  opera- 
tions tend  to  the  increase  of  their  own  revenues.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  only  in  rare  instances  that  so-called  improvements 
will  pay. 

Tho  managers  of  the  Liberal  party  are  naturally  proud 
of  thoir  successful  efforts  to  detach  the  farmers  from  their 
ancieiit  and  natural  allianco  with  tho  Conservative  land- 
lords. Tho  diminution  of  tho  majority  at  the  West  Cheshire 
election  may  perhaps  have  been  caused  by  tho  hopes  which 
are  founded  on  tho  violent  provisions  of  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  the  tenants  may  find  that  their 
interest  is  not  identified  with  the  cause  of  democratic 
change.  I3eforo  tho  roxt  general  election  they  will  have 
been  practically  disfranchised,  as  tho  landlords  were  de- 
prived of  political  power  by  tho  introduction  of  tho  Ballot. 
Tho  highest  class  of  occupiers  will  find  that  largo  farms 
are  naturally  connected  with  largo  estates;  and  they  can 
scarcely  hope  to  bo  supported  by  tho  labourers  under  a 
system  of  household  suffrage  in  any  scheme  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  tho  land.  It  would  not  bo  for  tlieir  benefit  tliat 
tho  great  landowner!  would  bo  expropriated.  Few  of 
them,  if  they  had  tho  choice,  would  become  owners  of 
their  farms  on  fair  terms  of  purchase.  It  can  scarcely  bo 
advantageous  to  any  person  engaged  in  an  industrial  occu- 
pation to  sink  a  large  portion  of  his  capital  in  an  invest- 
ment at  tho  lowest  rate  of  interest.  As  an  ingenious  writer 
lias  lately  contended  in  a  scries  of  letters  to  tho  TimU,  tho 
most  profitablo  tenure  by  which  a  farmer  can  hold  is  to  pay 
a  rack-nint,  or,  in  other  words,  tho  annual  value  of  tho 
land.  Tho  landlord  receives  and  the  occupier  pays  about 
three  per  cent,  on  tho  capital  represented  by  tho  land. 
Farmers  have  also  learned  by  rccont  experience  tho  unex- 
pected lesson,  that  in  times  of  difficulty  they  may  detach 
themselves  from  the  land,  sous  to  anticipate  tho  ruin  with 
which  thoy  might  otherwise  havo  been  threatened.  Tho 
numerous  tenants  who  havo  within  two  years  thrown  up 
theirfarms  must  have  continued  tho  business  when  it  ceased 


to  bo  profitable  if  they  had  been  freeholders  as  well  as  occu- 
piers. Some  of  them  were  bound  by  engagements  for  terms 
of  years  ;  but  agricultural  leases  are  for  the  most  part  one- 
sided contracts.  The  landlord  must  in  any  case  perform 
his  covenants  ;  but  there  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no 
use  in  insisting  on  the  obligations  of  a  leaseholder  who 
complains  that  he  is  farming  at  a  loss  ;  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  the  agitation  of  the  farmers  for  advantages 
to  be  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  landlords  will  subside 
before  it  has  produced  any  considerable  effect.  It  is  possible 
that  hereafter  more  revolutionary  changes  will  be  attempted 
by  more  formidable  numbers.  The  division  of  England  into 
petty  freeholds  would  be  a  comprehensive  and  doubtful 
experiment.  The  most  certain  result,  or  rather  the  pre- 
liminary condition,  would  be  a  large  diminution  in  the  class 
of  tenant-farmers,  which  will  have  been  previously  deprived 
of  political  power. 


THE  BRADLAUGH  DIFFICULTY. 

Tl  /TR-  BRADLAUGH  has  once  more  presented  himself 
-LVJL  in  his  favourite  character  of  the  Radical  Helen, 
the  fatal  but  fascinating  person  who  brings  Govern- 
ments into  disaster  and  parties  into  disarray.  The 
difficulty  which  has  been  experienced  for  the  second  time 
in  adding  this  particular  sheep  to  the  flock  appears  to  have 
completely  upset,  at  least  for  some  considerable  time,  the 
never  very  stable  equilibrium  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  temper. 
That  temper  was  sufficiently  irritable  on  Monday  night ; 
but  the  fretfulness  of  the  PRIME  Minister  was  fairly  ex- 
plained by  the  unlucky  accident  which  had  deprived  him 
of  the  power  of  performing  one  of  those  rare  acts  of  grace- 
ful generosity  the  opportunities  of  which  English  states- 
men justly  prize,  and  on  the  discharge  of  which 
they  specially  pride  themselves.  On  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gladstone  must  surely  have  recovered  from 
the  vexation  of  having  to  commit  the  task  of 
announcing  the  intended  monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfieli 
to  the  hands  of  Lord  Riotard  Grosyenor.  Perhaps 
his  inability  to  attend  the  funeral  brought  on  a 
new  access  of  irritability.  Perhaps  his  equanimity  was 
upset  again,  and  still  more  seriously,  by  tho  defeat  he 
met  with.  The  epigrammatic  historians  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, who  strove  to  imitate  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  would 
probably  have  defined  Mr.  Gladstone  as  "  strenuous  in 
"  obtaining  great  victories  ;  impatient  in  the  sufferance 
"of the  smallest  defeats."  The  Prime  Minister  relapsed 
into  his  last  year's  mood  of  sulky  inactivity — a  mood  which 
may,  with  much  aptness  and  every  disclaimer  of  disrespect, 
bo  compared  to  tho  well-known  "  then-I- won't-play  " 
attitude  of  childhood.  Tho  majority,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
satirically  designated  his  enemies,  had  acted  for  themselves, 
and  they  must  take  the  consequences.  Therefore  the 
Speaker  was  left  without  tho  assistance  of  tho  leader 
of  tho  Houso  in  carrying  out  its  orders  ;  an  unseemly 
wrestle  took  placo  on  tho  floor  j  and  Sir  Stafford 
North  cote  had  to  como  onco  again  to  tho  rescue.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  contribution  to  tho  carrying  on  of  tho 
Queen's  government  and  tho  national  business  was  con- 
fined to  ono  of  his  familiar  protests  against  being 
instructed  in  his  duty  by  any  one.  Tho  folly,  to  say  no 
more,  of  such  conduct  as  this  can  bo  illustrated  by  a  very 
simple  dilemma.  If  tho  rebuko  to  Mr.  Gladstone  con- 
veyed by  tho  division  was  so  severe  as  he  seems  to  havo 
considered  it,  his  propor  courso  was  resignation;  if,  as  is 
obvious,  this  is  absurd,  his  proper  course  was  to  bow  to 
tho  will  of  tho  House,  and  to  remcmher  that  tho  leader, 
not  less  than  the  Speaker,  of  tho  Jlousu  of  Commons  is  its 
servant  and  not  its  master. 

Tho  merits  of  tho  case  wcro  so  clear  that  only  Mr. 
Gladsto.nl'u  expectation — an  expectation  justified,  it  must, 
bo  allowed,  by  tho  general  conduct  of  his  followors — 
Of  implicit  obedience  on  tho  part  of  his  party  could  have 
led  him  to  expect  a  favourable  division.  When  the 
advocates  of  Air.  BBADLAUOH'fl  admission  aro  driven 
to  represent  his  exclusion  as  an  inquisitorial  pro- 
ceeding, to  Buggost  that  tho  lato  Mr.  Mill  ought, 
to  have  been  excluded  likewise,  and  so  forth,  tho 
desperate  weakness  of  thoir  position  is  as  good  as  con- 
fessed. It  is  not  on  record  that  tho  House  had  any  official 
cogni/.anfo  of  Mr.  Mill's  religions  opinion;  nor  has  it 
burn  proposed  to  Inquire  into  tho  religious  opinions  of 
any  ono  who  presents  himself  to  tako  tho  oath.  Tho  cut  ire 
proceedings  in  tho  matter  of  Mr.  Bkadlauuh  aro  integral. 
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and  such  of  thorn  as  have  taken  place  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  are  but  parenthetic  passages,  inseparable  from 
the  rest.  It  was  the  House  which — with  very  doubtful 
wisdom,  it  must  bo  confessed — delegated  formally  to  the 
law  courts  the  duty  of  examining  into  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
case.  It  was  before  those  law  courts,  thus  representing 
the  House,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugii  voluntarily  and  solemnly 
declared  himself  a  person  on  whose  conscience  an  oath  is 
not  binding.  To  say  after  this  that  the  House  is  not 
officially  cognizant  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  atheism,  or  that 
a  confessional  is  being  set  up  at  the  door  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  simply  childish.  The  very  journals  and 
speakers  who  adopt  this  untenable  ground  admit  that,  in 
their  own  judgment,  Mr.  Bradlaugii,  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  conducted  himself  in  this  matter,  has  for- 
feited their  sympathy,  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  martyr 
for  conscience  sake.  There  was,  therefore,  no  conceivable 
reason  why  indulgence  should  bo  shown  to  him  or  why 
the  House  should  feign  ignorance  of  what  was  unmistak- 
ably and  unavoidably  before  it.  Such  an  argument,  rest- 
ing as  it  did  on  premisses  false  in  fact,  is  even  feebler  than 
the  absurd  quibble  that  the  House  has  power  to  expel,  but 
has  no  power  to  refuse  to  admit.  Even  if  the  power  of 
expulsion  did  not  necessarily  imply  the  power  of  refusing 
to  admit,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  limiting  the 
sovereignty  of  the  House  over  all  subjects  affecting  its  own 
members.  The  question  of  the  dignity  of  the  House  has 
been  pooh-poohed  ;  in  reality,  it  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
.■matter. 

It  was  perhaps  a  sense  that  tho  defeat  in  numbers  was 
:for  once  only  symbolic  of  a  complete  defeat  in  argument 
which  made  the  tone  of  the  Government  much  milder  on 
Wednesday  than  on  Tuesday.  At  first,  it  is  true,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone showed  himself  to  be  in  an  even  more  disturbed 
slate  of  mind  than  on  the  previous  night.    He  threatened 
the  Irish  members  with  delay  of  the  Land  Bill  as  a  conse- 
quence of,  or  a  punishment  for,  their  conduct  in  the 
division;  he  rated  an  unfortunate  member  of  the  Oppo- 
sition for  daring  to  express  by  a  laugh  tho  opinion  that 
the  Prime  Minister's  demand  for  a  pledge  of  capitulation 
was  a  little  surprising,  and  he  generally  showed  his  sore- 
.iess  at  his  defeat.  On  this  occasion,  however,  Mr.  Bright, 
who  on  the  night  before  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
•was,  as   the  telegraph    lately   described   the   King  of 
AsHANTEE,  "quite  peaceful."     Perhaps  the  prospect  of 
the  Fishmongers'  dinner  soothed  Mr.  Bright.  Perhaps 
he  perceived  the  extreme  danger  to  his  chief's  reputation 
of  a  mere  attitude  of  sulky  petulance.    As  was  pointed 
out  last  year,  the  evident  desire  of  the  Government  is 
\to  get  their  protege   in    without   being   obliged   as  a 
Government  to  propose  the  further  relaxation  of  the 
oath.     It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  owing  to  a  rem- 
nant of  antiquated  prejudice,  shrinks  from  drawing  his 
own  pen  through  the  name  of  God  in  the  admission  forms 
of  the  House  of  Commons.    It  may  be  that  he  doubts  the 
effect  of  such  a  proceeding  on  his  supporters.  It  is  certain, 
on  his  own  authority,  that  he  thinks  the  elimination  of  the 
Deity  would  take  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time,  which  had 
better  be  spent  upon  existing  measures  of  a  more  practical 
nature.  He  therefore,  at  first,  refused  to  give  Mr.  Labocchere 
any  faciiitiesfor  hisenablingBill  unlessthe  Opposition  would 
pledge  themselves  to  accept  it  without  a  murmur.  This 
astounding  demand  was,  of  course,  met  as  it  deserved. 
There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  on  the  Opposition 
benches  as  to  the  propriety  of  altering  the  test,  there  can 
be  none  as  to  the  impropriety  of  pledging  a  whole  party 
to    accept     before    seeing    it    a    measure    which  the 
Government  dare  not,  or  do  not  choose  to,  introduce 
on   their   own   responsibility.      Mr.    Bright,  however, 
though   he   too   expected  rather   unreasonable  things, 
was  less  absurd  in  his  expectations,  and  a  great  deal  less 
pugnacious  in  his  manner,  than  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  while  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Peter  Rylands  to  take  a  high  tone  naturally 
did  not  greatly  exasperate  any  one  on  the  Opposition 
benches.    The  fate  of  any  such  Bill  as  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated need  not  here  be  prophesied,  nor  need  its  merits  or 
defects  be  discussed.    But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Government  (that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Gladstone)  will  have, 
ivncther  they  like  it  or  not,  to   make  up  their  minds, 
and  boldly  to   adopt    the   proposal  to   admit  atheists 
(by  way  of   being  consistent,  Republicans,  too,  ought 
to  bo  admitted)  to  the  Parliament  oi    Great  Britain. 
Their  desire  to  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the 
hounds,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  society 
and  countenance,  without  the  disadvantage  of  identifying 


themselves    with    his  opinions,  has    on  two  separate 

occasions  wasted  a  great  deal  of  time,  brought  upon 
them  humiliating  defeats,  and  convicted  their  chief 
of  an  almost  incredible  want  of  tho  faculties  either 
of  a  statesman  or  of  a  party  leader.  They  will  hardly 
risk  a  third  disaster.  Tho  incident  is  a  deplorable 
one  in  many  ways,  and  an  unpleasant  sign  of  the  times. 
But  it  is  at  least  instructive  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  seo 
as  to  the  incurable  duplicity  which  besets  a  Liberal 
Government  which  strives  to  conciliate  Radical  opinion. 
The  one  thing  which  tho  present  Government  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  do  is  to  play  cartes  sur  table.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  by  accident  that  it  has  had  the  appearanco 
of  keeping  back  evidence  and  of  manufacturing  evidenco 
in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  It  seems  to  refuse  to 
explain  the  actual  bearing  of  its  Irish  Land  Bill. 
It  ostensibly  shrinks  from  assuming  the  responsibility  of 
writing  "  There  is  no  God  inside  these  walls  on  the  door 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  all  these  cases  it  is  possible 
that  Mr,  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  been  the 
victims  of  circumstance  and  of  that  maleficent  influence 
of  office  which  Mr.  Bright  pathetically  described  after 
dinner  on  Wednesday.  But  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that 
a  remote  posterity  reading  the  records  of  the  present 
Administration,  and  drawing  unguarded  conclusions,  may 
describe  it  as  an  "  organized  dishonesty."  If  any  future 
historian  should  be  so  misguided,  one  of  his  principal  docu- 
ments will  undoubtedly  be  the  pages  of  Ilansard  which 
record  the  events  of  the  Bradlaugh  debates  of  1880  and 
1881. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  TUNIS. 

THE  French  have  entered  the  territory  of  Tunis  and  the 
war  has  begun.  In  some  subtle  sense  there  is  no  war 
at  all.  There  is  merely  an  expedition  to  punish  marauders 
who  live  on  a  strip  of  land  between  Algeiia  and  Tunis,  and 
who  only  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Bey  when  it 
pleases  them.  They  are  to  the  Bey  what  the  Bey  is  to  the 
Porte — rebellious,  independent,  or  dependent,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  hour.  They  made  a  raid  into 
French  territory,  and  killed,  not  only  French  Arabs,  but 
French  soldiers.  The  French  determined  to  inflict  chas- 
tisement of  a  kind  that  would  at  least  prevent  raids 
for  the  future  ;  and  when  the  brother  of  the  Bey 
arrived  and  invited  the  Kroumirs  to  submit  to  tha 
authority  of  the  Bey,  they  replied  that  they  were  quite 
willing  to  submit  to  the  Bey  in  other  things,  but 
that,  if  the  French  attacked  them,  they  would  defend 
themselves.  The  French  had  no  choice  but  to  carry  out 
their  punitive  expedition,  and  on  Tuesday  the  French 
force  crossed  the  boundary,  and  a  series  of  petty  skirmishes 
began.  The  Kroumirs  fought  well — after  their  savage 
fashion.  They  knew  the  ground,  and  made  the  most  of 
the  advantages  which  the  ground  gave  them.  Creeping 
through  the  brushwood  they  discharged  their  muskets, 
and  then  slunk  into  the  brushwood  again  and  were  no 
more  seen.  At  one  point  they  got  between  two  companies 
of  French  infantry  and  were  destroyed  to  a  man ;  but  in 
the  main  they  endeavoured,  not  so  much  to  stop  the 
French  advance,  as  to  make  it  hazardous  and  laborious. 
They  are  greatly  assisted  by  the  configuration  of  the 
land,  which  consists  of  ranges  of  barren  mountains 
intersected  by  ravines  at  once  abrupt  and  sufficiently 
covered  with  vegetation  to  give  shelter  to  those  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  their  enemies.  They  are  still 
more  assisted  by  the  climate  ;  for  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
heat  provokes  agonizing  thirst,  and  to  drink  the  cold  water 
oi  the  streams  in  the  heat  is  almost  certain  death.  One  of 
the  French  commanders  has  already  had  to  return  in- 
validcd,  and  the  task  that  falls  on  the  officers  of  prevent- 
ing- their  men  drinking  water  is  more  arduous  than 
that  of  meeting  and  beating  the  Kroumirs.  In  order 
to  shorten  their  operations,  the  French  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  secure  the  means  of  cutting  off  the  Kroumirs 
from  receiving  arms  and  food.  To  do  this,  they  have 
taken  steps  which,  as  the  Bey  plaintively  protests,  are 
somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  peace  which  he 
is  assured  still  prevails  between  France  and  Tunis. 
They  have  bombarded  his  fort  of  Tabarca,  they  have 
occupied  his  town  of  Kef,  and  disarmed  his  garrison. 
Neither  at  Tabarca  nor  at  Kef  did  the  Bey's  troops 
offer  any  resistance.  At  tabarca  the  garrison  waded 
from  the  island  along  a  spit   of  sand  to   the  main- 
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land,  when  the  firing  began.  Afc  Kef  the  garrison  con- 
sented to  be  disarmed,  with  the  exception  of  one  Arab, 
who  did  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  understand  why 
he  was  to  be  disarmed  by  people  at  peace  with  his 
Bkt,  and  had  to  be  killed.  If  the  Bey  wanted  a  justifica- 
tion for  going  to  war  with  France,  he  has  any  amount  of 
justification  he  could  ask.  But  he  does  not  want  to  go  to 
war  with  France,  and  France  does  not  want  to  go  to  war 
with  him.  "When  the  French  Consul  at  Tunis  proposed 
that,  to  secure  order,  a  force  should  be  landed  at  Goletta 
from  a  French  man-of-war,  the  Bet  replied  that  he  preferred 
to  maintain  order  himself,  and  the  Consul  at  once  acquiesced 
in  the  refusal,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  entirely  for  an 
independent  prince  like  the  Bet  to  choose  whether  a 
French  force  should  enter  his  capital  or  not.  The  French 
have  committed  acts  of  war  against  the  Bet,  but  they 
contend  that  they  have  only  committed  such  acts  of  war 
as  were  necessary  to  make  their  expedition  against  the 
Kroumirs  successful.  The  Bet  would  not  aid  them  by 
inviting  them  to  occupy  such  positions  as  were  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  and  so,  with  as  little  display  of  force  as 
possible,  they  occupied  Tabarca  to  cut  off  the  supply  of 
ammunition,  and  Kef  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  food.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  the  French  have  as  yet  done  anything 
at  variance  with  their  alleged  purpose  of  confining  them- 
selves to  the  chastisement  of  the  Kroumirs.  All  they  have 
done  is,  for  the  purposes  of  their  expedition,  to  treat  the 
Bet  as  if  he  did  not  exist. 

The  Bet  has  eagerly  invoked  the  assistance  or  inter- 
vention of  the  Eoropean  Powers,  and  has  pointed  out  with 
irresistible  force  that  the  French  have  not  obeyed  the 
ordinary  rules  of  international  law.  The  Powers  have 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  appeal.  They  think  that  the 
French  have  a  legitimate  excuse  for  punishing  the 
Kroumirs,  and  they  are  not  inclined  to  help  a  petty 
African  prince  to  make  objections  which,  if  allowed, 
would  render  its  process  of  punishment  difficult  and 
protracted.  Further,  the  Bet  has  appealed  to  the  Porte, 
of  which  it  now  suits  his  convenience  to  declare  himself 
the  abject  vassal.  The  Porte,  so  far  as  diplomatic  forms 
go,  has  responded  to  the  appeal.  Its  representative  at 
Paris  has  remonstrated  with  M.  Bartii£lemt  St.-Hilaire 
against  the  violent  measures  to  which  its  vassal  has 
been  subjected  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  at 
once  its  own  power  and  its  desire  to  please  France, 
which  has  recently  been  befriending  Turkey  in  the 
Greek  negotiations,  it  offered  to  depose  the  Bet,  and 
appoint  his  brother  to  reign  in  his  stead.  The  Bey  will 
thus  learn  that  there  are  inconveniences  as  well  as  con- 
veniences in  the  vassalage  of  which  he  has  suddenly  be- 
come bo  enamoured.  The  French  Minister,  if  the  report 
given  of  his  reply  is  accurate,  made  a  very  crushing  answer 
to  the  representative  of  Turkey.  Ho  said  that  it  was  a 
trap  that  was  being  set  for  France,  but  that  a  trap  set  in 
the  face  of  an  old  and  wary  bird  was  set  in  vain.  To 
accept  the  offer  to  depose  the  Bey  was  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Porte  had  the  right  to  depose  him.  It  was  to 
recognize  that  Tunis  stands  to  Constantinople  as  Egypt 
stands,  and  this  was  what  France  never  had  recognized  and 
never  would  recognize.  The  claim  of  the  Porto  to  a  suzer- 
ainty over  Tunis  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  Minister, 
a  novelty  set  up  in  1871.  Just  as  Russia  during 
the  German  war  got  her  gain  out  of  the  weakness 
of  Franco  by  annulling  tho  provisions  of  tho  Treaty  of 
Paris  relating  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  Italy  got  her  gain  by 
putting  nsido  her  engagements  with  France  and  occupying 
Homo  ;  so,  directly  the  war  was  over,  tho  Porte  thought  it 
might  vonturo  to  gain  something  in  tho  same  way,  and 
proclaim  that  Tunis  belonged  to  it  and  was  under  its  pro- 
tection. Even  at  that  time,  when  Franco  was  crashed, 
the  French  Government  altogether  declined  to  admit  the 
pretension  of  the  Porte,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will 
admit  it  now  that  Franco  has  recovered  its  strength,  and 
is  able  to  make  its  will  prevail,  at  any  rate  with  the 
smaller  Powers.  The  claim  of  the  Porte  is  thus,  in  tho  view 
of  tho  person  who  in  entitled  to  speak  for  France,  not  only 
baseless  in  itself,  but  a  manifesto  of  French  humiliation, 
to.  St.- II II, A ii:e,  therefore,  gave  tho  Turkish  Minister  to 
understand,  as  plainly  as  language  could  express  it,  that  he 
could  not  discuss  the  affairs  of  Tunis  for  a  moment  on  the 
footing  that  Turkey  had  a  special  authority  over  Tunis. 
Turkey  is  a  Mediterraneim  Power,  and  a  Mahommcdan 
Power,  and  in  these  qualities  rhe  can  speak  of  Tunis  as 
much  as  she  likes,  but  not  in  the  quality  of  tho  guardian, 
protector,  and  suzerain  of  Tunis.    Tho  Turkish  Minister 


accepted  with  diplomatic  suavity  the  position  created  for 
him.  As  France  would  not  discuss  the  matter  on  the 
footing  which  he  was  instructed  to  maintain,  he  forbore  to 
say  a  word  more,  and  was  sure  that  Turkey  had  no  wish 
to  offend  a  Power  from  which  she  had  recently  received 
such  essential  service.  Thus  the  interview  terminated  in 
the  pleasantest  manner.  France  had  asserted  her  views, 
and  Turkey  had  consented  not  to  abandon,  but  to  keep 
silence  as  to,  her  views;  and  this  was  the  end  of  the  con- 
versation on  which  the  Bet  had  fondly  placed  his  hopes 
between  those  who  are  anxious  to  protect  him  by  coercing 
him  and  those  who  are  ready  to  depose  him. 

The  Firman  of  1871  was  recognized  by  England,  as 
well  as  by  the  other  Great  Powers,  with  the  exception  of 
France,  and  therefore  an  English  Minister  like  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  naturally  speaks  of  Tunis  as  a  vassal  State.  It  may 
be  added  that,  as  a  mere  piece  of  historical  accuracy,  the 
claim  of  Turkey  to  the  suzerainty  of  Tunis  seems  to  rest 
on  better  grounds  than  M.  St.-Hilaire  was  ready  to  allow. 
But,  when  it  comes  to  a  practical  question,  and  the  Great 
Powers  have  to  consider  whether  they  shall  uphold  the 
claims  of  Turkey  or  not,  against  France,  they  wisely  con- 
sider what  is  expedient  for  themselves.  It  is  evidently 
much  more  convenient  to  them  that,  if  possible,  no 
new  extension  shall  be  given  to  the  interminable  Eastern 
question.  It  is  no  part  of  their  business  to  uphold 
the  claims  of  the  Porte  when  their  own  interests  are  not 
touched,  and  they  seem  all  to  have  perceived  at  once  that 
they  had  no  interest  in  treating  an  attack  on  the  Bey 
as  an  attack  on  the  Porte.  They  did  not  interfere  with 
the  protest  made  by  the  Sultan  as  suzerain,  but  some  ol 
them,  at  least,  gave  the  Porte  to  understand  that  the 
protest  must  be  considered  only  as  a  matter  of  form. 
A  section  of  the  Italian  press  has  taken  a  sudden  fancy 
for  the  Porte,  and  speaks  of  the  French  invasion  as  a 
monstrous  violation  of  rights  guaranteed  by  Europe. 
But,  so  far  as  is  known,  this  is  not  the  language  of 
the  Italian  Government,  or  of  the  Government  of  any 
Great  Power.  Germany  openly  says  that  she  would  like 
to  see  France  annex  Tunis,  as  the  French  might  see 
in*  Tunis  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  and  be  thus  kept  happy  and  quiet.  Austria 
and  Russia  are  probably  very  indifferent  to  what  may 
happen  in  Tunis,  or,  if  Austria  might  be  inclined  to  different 
views,  it  has,  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  to  follow  tho 
imperious  lead  of  Prince  Bismarck.  There  remain  Italy, 
which  has  very  serious  interests  at  stake,  and  England, 
which  is  not  directly  interested  in  Tunis,  but  has  very 
strong  motives  not  to  let  the  interests  of  Italy  be  sacrificed. 
Italy  is  not  strong  enough  to  get  attention  for  her  repre- 
sentations at  Paris,  but  England  is  ;  and  England  has 
taken  the  only  practical  and  useful  step  that  was  open 
to  her,  and  has  obtained  from  tho  French  Government 
an  assuranco  that  nothing  more  than  tho  punishment 
or  subjugation  of  tho  Kroumirs  is  contemplated.  Tho 
French  Government  may  have  been  glad,  for  its  own  sake, 
to  givo  this  assurance.  It  affords  it  an  opening  for  getting 
out  of  its  difficulty  at  an  early  moment.  Tho  expedition, 
though  not  disapproved,  is  by  no  means  strongly  approved 
in  France;  and  now  that  tho  new  army  has  been  tried, 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  even  the  raw  recruits, 
although  at  first  confused,  soon  got  steady  and  behaved 
admirably,  the  French  will  have  something  to  rest  on  with 
satisfaction  ;  and,  when  they  have  done  what  (hey  say  they 
mean  to  do,  may  bo  very  well  pleased  to  do  no  more. 


SHOOTING  IN  THE  ARMY. 

TF  tho  question  wcro  not  so  exceedingly  serious,  thoro 
Jl.  would  be  something  irresisl  ibly  couiie  111  the  discoveries 
which  are  constantly  being  made  about  the  Knglish  army 
No  matter  what  it  is  that  has  to  be  done,  t he  moment  tho 
reel  arises  it  turns  out  that  the  particular  thing  is  want- 
ing which  can  alone  enable  us  to  do  it.  If  reinforcements 
are  wanted  at  a  moment's  notice,  tho  regiments  first  on 
the  n.  ter  h.'ivo  only  half  their  complement  of  men.  If  a 
sudden  demand  in  made  on  tho  endurance  of  the  troops, 
it  is  found  thai  they  havo  not  tho  physical  tniigth 
which,  in  the  majority  of  men,  in  the  foundation  of 
cndiuanco.  Tho  latest,  revelation  was  made  the  other 
day  when  it  appeared  that,  by  tho  side  of  the  Honrs, 
our  Holdicrs  wcro  wholly  tinablo  to  hit  the  ol.jo-H  at 
which  they  aimed,  or  oven  to  aim  at,  the  object* 
which  they  wished  to  hit.    This  is  tho  BBOtt  WOndttfal, 
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perhaps,  of  nil  the  wonderful  things  tli.it  havo  come  to 
light  about  the  army.  It  was  known  to  be  small ;  it  was 
known  as  regards  its  recruits  to  be  young  and  weak;  it 
was  known  to  bo  very  imperfectly  equipped  with  somo  of 
the  iirst  essentials  of  Avar  fare — as  foreign  armies  count 
essentials.  But  it  was  not  known  that  the  individual 
soldier,  even  when  his  training  is  complete — the  indi- 
vidual soldier,  that  is,  who  is  of  full  ago  and  of  full 
height,  and  of  full  measurement  round  the  chest,  and  who 
has  neither  deserted  nor  been  scut  to  prison — might  still 
be  worthless  Avhcn  pitted  against  hastily  raised  levies, 
Avhen  these  hastily  raised  levies  happened  to  bo  able  to 
shoot.  That  was  a  fact  which,  after  all  our  experience 
of  the  injudicious  economy  which  gives  us  the  costliest 
and  the  least  eflicicnt  army  in  Europe,  could  still  excite 
surprise.  There  are  some  things  which  it  takes  an  actual 
campaign  to  bring  to  light.  The  iroops  seem  to  do  their 
work  all  right,  so  long  as  they  are  at  home,  and  it  is  only 
Avhen  they  get  into  the  field  that  the  weak  place  makes  it- 
self visible.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  a  deficiency  in 
shooting  power.  Shooting  with  arms  of  precision  is  not  a 
faculty  that  comes  to  a  man  he  does  not  quite  know  how. 
It  is  a  matter,  not  of  chance  or  intuition,  but  of  training 
and  practice,  and  as  such  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  one  element  and  the  amount  of  the  other.  The 
revelations  which  have  appeared  in  the  Times  during  the 
last  ten  days  show  that  if  the  public  had  known 
what  opportunities  of  training  and  practice  in  shooting 
are  enjoyed  by  English  soldiers  the  disaster  at  Majuba 
Hill  might  have  been  foretold  almost  with  confidence.  The 
Boers  were  marksmen,  the  Englishmen  were  not.  Con- 
sequently the  Boers  brought  doAvn  their  men  at  every 
shot,  while  the  English  fire  did  scarcely  any  execution. 
Nothing  takes  the  heart  out  of  troops  more  than  the  dis- 
covery that  they  are  simply  so  many  irresponsive  targets. 
If  they  could  have  resorted  to  the  bayonet  they  might 
have  regained  their  confidence  ;  but  before  the  bayonet 
could  be  used  there  was  a  space  to  be  crossed  on  which 
the  enemy's  fire  suffered  no  man  to  live.  Against  experts 
like  the  Boers  the  British  volleys  went  for  nothing. 
Our  men  might  as  Avell  have  been  armed  with  the  old 
Brown  Bess  as  Avith  rifles  of  the  utmost  accuracy  which 
•they  did  not  know  how  to  use. 

That  they  did  not  know  how  to  use  them  Avas  in  no 
sense  their  fault.  Good  military  shooting  requires  three 
things — the  ability  to  hit  an  object  when  the  distance  is 
known,  the  ability  to  make  a  good  guess  at  the  distance, 
and  the  ability  to  combine  these  two  powers  in  circum- 
stances resembling  those  of  actual  warfare.  No  pains  seem 
to  be  taken  to  make  an  English  soldier  perfect  in  any  oue 
of  these  elements.  In  the  first  place  the  amount  of  pi\ac- 
tice  at  the  target  is  very  much  less  than  it  ought  to 
he.  Many  skilled  Volunteers  fire,  it  is  said,  as  many  as 
2,000  rounds  in  the  year,  and  none  as  few  as  200. 
The  regular  soldier  fires  90  rounds  a  year — that  is,  a 
little  over  500  rounds  in  his  whole  time  Avith  the  colours. 
This  is  not  enough  to  make  him  a  good  shot,  even  at 
a  fixed  target,  with  the  proper  decoration  of  bull's-eyes 
and  rings.  But,  supposing  that  •  these  90  rounds  were 
enough  for  this  purpose,  and  that  an  English  soldier  did 
learn  some  appreciable  time  before  passing  into  the 
Reserve  how  to  fire  at  a  target  with  a  reasonable  proba- 
bility of  hitting  it,  he  would  have  mastered  only  the 
rudiments  of  military  shooting.  The  targets  at  which 
iie  will  have  to  fire  on  a  campaign  will  not  be  fixed. 
He  must  dismiss  all  thought  of  the  familiar  markings 
from  his  mind,  and  learn  to  fire  at  any  object,  how- 
ever inconspicuous,  which  promises  to  be  or  to  belong 
to  an  enemy.  More  than  this,  he  will  have  to  ascer- 
tain for  himself  how  far  off  the  object  is,  and  to  sight 
his  rifle  accordingly,  and  to  do  all  this  amidst  the 
excitement,  probably  the  wholly  new  excitement,  of  a 
battle.  No  kind  of  training  can  give  him  the  experience 
he  needs  in  this  hitter  respect,  but  he  is  not  even  given 
the  experience  which,  Avith  a  little  expense  and  trouble, 
might  be  brought  Avithin  his  reach.  The  practice  at  the 
target  is  pretty  nearly  all  the  practice  he  gets,  and  prac- 
tice at  the  target  leaves  him  just  where  he  was  as  re- 
gards filing  when  skirmishing.  Major  Dauceney  suggests 
that  the  proper  targets  for  soldiers  Avould  be  dummies 
placed  belaud  rocks,  or  ia  hollows,  or  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  in  positions  as  nearly  as  possible  resembling 
those  in  which  a  flesh  and  blood  enemy  would  be  dis- 
covered. If  the  men  were  then  to  advance  firing  to 
Avithin  a  certain  distance  of  their  supposed  foes,  the  con- 


dition of  tho  dummies  when  the  halt  was  sounded  would 
bo  an  excellent  test  of  their  proficiency.  The  sugges- 
tion is  so  simplo  that  the  Avonder  is  that  it  should  bo 
necessary  to  oiler  it.  That  soldiers  should  bo  accustomed 
to  the  mimic  warfare  of  a  sham  fight  in  which  they  do 
nothing  but  blaze  away  with  blank  cartridge,  and  bo 
denied  tho  mimic  warfare  in  which  they  would  be  really 
learning  to  fire  with  ball,  is  one  of  those  unfathomable 
mysteries  in  which  English  military  administration  is  so 
strangely  rich. 

The  third  point  in  which  practice  is  essential  to  good 
shooting  relates  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
shot  is  delivered.  When  the  object  of  shooting  is  to  win 
a  prize,  these  are  necessarily  quite  different  from  what 
they  are  when  tho  object  of  shooting  is  to  win  a  battle.  In 
the  former  caso  tho  utmost  care  has  to  be  taken  that  the 
soldier  should  be  perfectly  undisturbed,  with  his  Avind  iu 
the  best  possiblo  order,  and  every  muscle  under  proper 
control.  In  the  latter  case,  the  first  two  of  these  condi- 
tions can  never  be  secured,  while  the  first  is  only  to  be 
had  in  practised  soldiers.  The  German  system  of  instruc- 
tion takes  this  difference  into  account,  and  endeavours  to 
reproduce  it  during  musketry  practice.  One  of  the  German 
directions  provides  for  firing  immediately  after  a  charge, 
while  the  men  are  still  out  of  breath.  In  our  army  this 
would  be  regarded  as  a  sheer  waste  of  good  ammunition. 
Why  should  the  men  be  made  to  fire  just  when  they  were 
least  likely  to  hit  the  mark  ?  That  it  is  precisely  Avhen 
they  are  least  likely  to  hit  the  mark  that  they  will  have  to 
fire  in  battle  is  dismissed  as  an  irrelevant  consideration. 
As  the  Times  very  well  says,  "  The  troops  attacking  Laing's 
"  Nek  arrived  in  front  of  the  Boers  with  weary  limbs  and 
"  panting  breath.  Then,  like  the  Germans,  part  of  their 
"  practice  should  be  after  rushes,  and  Avhen  their  breath  is 
"  hurried."  The  General  Order  which  has  just  been 
issued  leaves  all  these  shortcomings  where  it  found  them. 
It  does  not  alter  the  number  of  rounds  annually  fired,  it 
does  not  substitute  movable  dummies  for  fixed  targets, 
it  does  not  provide  for  any  combination  of  musketry  in- 
struction with  the  ordinary  movements  of  actual  fighting. 
Whatever  is  needed  to  make  the  shooting  of  the  Englishj 
infantry  soldiers  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  Avhat  the  shoot-; 
ing  of  other  armies  is,  still  remains  to  be  done.  Perhaps 
among  the  host  of  useless  questions  with  which  Ministers^ 
are  daily  beset,  somo  officer  of  weight  may  think  it  worth 
while  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Guilders  proposes  to  make  any 
further  move  in  a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  the 
military  efficiency  of  England. 


M.  GAMBETTA  OX  EDUCATION. 

1\/T  GAMBETTA  is  apparently  of  opinion  that  what 
-l.tJL  •  he  has  already  done  is  not  enough  to  keep  his 
name  before  the  public  upon  the  eve  of  a  general  election. 
It  is  only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  Pbesident  of  the 
Ciiambeii  of  Deputies  finds  it  convenient  to  descend  from 
the  chair,  and  take  his  turn  Avith  other  speakers.  If  he 
did  so  too  often,  he  would  be  forced  to  deliver  himself 
with  more  clearness  and  precision  than  at  present  suits 
him.  What  he  prefers  to  do  is  to  make  speeches  upon  all 
manner  of  non-political  occasions,  into  which  he  can  intro- 
duce just  so  much  reference  to  public  affairs  as  is  needed 
to  support  those  eloquent  generalities  which  sound  so  fine 
and  mean  so  little.  In  this  Avay  he  is  committed  to  no- 
thing, while  at  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  that  the 
dullest  elector,  provided  ho  reads  his  newspaper,  should 
forget  his  existence.  Englishmen  will  probably  think  the 
usage  of  their  own  country  preferable  to  that  which  M.  GaM- 
iiETTihas  introduced  into  France.  Occult  influences  have 
often  enough  been  brought  to  bear  upon  Governments  ;  but 
M.  GAMBETTA  is  the  first  conspicuous  instance  of  an  occult 
Government.  The  business  of  the  country  is  understood 
to  be  carried  on  in  precisely  the  way  he  wishes,  but  his 
own  explanations  of  what  that  way  is  go  no  further  than 
a  repetition,  which  even  his  oratory  can  bnt  just  save  from 
being  tedious,  of  the  glories  of  universal  suffrage.  If  what 
is  done  by  the  subordinates  whom  he  allows  to  call  them-  • 
selves  Ministers  turns  out  well,  M.  Gambetta  is  ready  to 
1  take  the  praise.  If  it  turns  out  ill,  they  are  paid  to  beari 
the  blame.  A  politician,  whose  eloquence  consists  of  end- , 
1  less  variations  upon  the  theme  that  the  people  can  do  no, 
'  wrong,  can  hardly  fail  to  find  himself  on  the  Avinning' 
side. 

M.  Gam  Beit  a' s  latest  effort  of  this  kind  is  a  speech  attheB 
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Congress  of  a  "League  of  Instruction,"  which  lias  just 
ieen  sitting  in  Paris.    It  would  be  idle  to  go  to  this 
peech  for  any  account  of  what  the  League  of  Instruction 
•i,  but  as  this  is  a  matter  which  has  only  "a  local  interest, 
here  is  nothing  to  regret  in  the  omission.    The  presence 
ven  of  a  few  statistics  would  have  lessened  the  specific 
mpvession  left  by  M.  Gambetta's  rhetoric.    Such  displays 
ucceed  best  when  they  are  wholly  unweighted  by  any 
eference  to  facts  or  figures,  and  no  one  appreciates  this 
iseful  truth  more  accurately  than  M.  Gambetta.  A 
[irosaic  .person  who  had  spoken  earlier  in  the  day  had 
l.lleged  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  supporting  the  League 
Ihe  necessity,  as  Mr.  Lowe  once  said,  of  educating  our 
laasters.    France  is  governed  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
linless  those  whose  votes  determine  how  she  shall  be 
I;overned  are  enabled  to  determine  it  intelligently,  all 
laanner  of  public  evils  may  follow.  M.  Gambetta  is  evidently 
|>f  opinion  that  it  is  not  respectful  to  a  master  to  speak 
I'f  educating  him.    Worse  still,  such  language  may  be 
twisted  to  imply  that  the  gift  of  mastery  should  be  with- 
lield  until  the  recipient  is  capable  of  exercising  it  pro- 
perly.  Universal  suffrage,  he  declares,  being  a  right,  must 
lie  exercised  independently  of  all  considerations  of  fit- 
liess.    Still,  though  it  is  not  permissible  to  say  that  the 
llectors  need  education,  M.  Gambetta  is  anxions  that 
Ihey  should  be  educated.   Their  decision  must'  be  accepted 
linder  any  circumstances,  but  it  may  be  accepted  with 
rreater  pleasure,  though  not  with  greater  submission,  if 
■hose  who  give  it  know  something  of  the  questions- upon 
Irhich  they  have  to  pass  judgment.    Politicians  are  not 
l>ound  any  more  than  judges  to  pronounce  upon  hypotheti- 
I  al  cases  ;  but  it  would  be  interesting  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation to  know  what  M.  Gambetta  would  say  of  universal 
luffiage  if  it  were  to  decree  the  dissolution  of  the  Republic. 
Probably  he  would  maintain  that,  under  some  special  cir- 
lamstances  which  he  would  be  quite  able  to  invent  for  the 
[ccasion,  what  appeared  to  be  a  decision  given  by  universal 
I  nffrage  was,  in  fact,  nothing  of  the  kind. 

We  have  no  wish  to  say  anything  against  education 
lonsidered  as  a  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  political 
duties;  but  there  is  undoubtedly  a  fallacy  lurking  in  the 
louble  sense  in  which  the  word  is  employed.  Of  this 
fallacy  M.  Gambetta  made  liberal  use  in  his  speech.  He 
tainted  in  the  brightest  hues  the  august  and  magnificent 
■ask  of  the  teacher  who  gives  an  education  from  which 
Ibimeras,  sophisms,  and  the  absolute  are  alike  banished — 
pn  education  which  is  made  of  the  "  lion's  marrow  "  of  posi- 
tive science.  As  a  Republican  critic  has  pointed  out,  this 
Lion's  marrow  only  embraces  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
Ihe  positive  sciences  of  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  first 
tales  of  arithmetic.  This  amount  of  education  is  useful 
la  a  small  way  to  its  possessor,  but  it  falls  a  long  way 
port  of  M.  Gambetta's  glowing  description.  It  would  be 
learer  the  truth  to  say  that  the  lion's  marrowbone  is  there, 
lut  that  all  the  marrow  has  gone  out  of  it.  Nothing  can 
j»e  more  characteristic  of  democratic  enthusiasm  in  its 
past  imposing  aspect  than  this  absurd  endeavour  to  invest 
Inc  of  the  humblest  and  dullest  of  functions  with  these 
hajestic  attributes.  M.  GAMBETTA  knows  as  well  as  any- 
body that  the  amount  of  instruction  that  can  be  conveyed 
b  the  great  majority  of  Frenchmen  is  exceedingly  .small, 
Ind  that  such  political  intelligence  as  they  may  chance  to 
display  is  far  more  likely  to  como  from  tho  education  of 
jfo  and  business  than  from  anything  which  the  League  of 
Instruction  can  teach  them.  So  long  as  it  was  tho  clergy 
r  the  religions  orders  who  wero  employed  in  imparting 
iidimentary  knowledge,  tho  Republican  party  looked  upon 
L  with  proper  contempt.  Now  that  lay  teachers  have 
iken  their  place,  Republicans  think  it  best  to  avoid  par- 
icnlars  and  quietly  to  appropriate  to  tho  preliminaries  of 
jducation  all  tho  line  things  that  have  from  time  to  time 

Ieen  said  about  education  itHelf. 
At  this  point  it  scorns  to  havn  occurred  to  M.  Gam- 
etta  that  ho  wns  coming  near  to  dangerous  ground.  Tho 
[icaguo  of  Instruction  i.s  a  private  association  for  extend- 
ing tho  benefits  of  education  to  all  who  caro  to  receivo 
ihom.  How  is  such  an  association  to  bo  distinguished  from 
hoso  other  associations  professedly  aiming  at  tho  same 
bject  which  tho  Republican  party  has  lately  boon  busy 
\  dispersing  ?  If  one  association  of  Kronohrnon  may  go 
bout  teaching  its  neighbours,  and  its  noighiionrs'  children, 
•diy  should  other  associations  of  Frenchmen  bo  debarred 
rom  doing  precisely  tho  Samo  thing?  M.  GiMBETTi 
vidently  ielt  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  givo  himself 
aach  troublo  about  a  quibble  of  this  kind  ;  for  all  he 


said  by  way  of  establishing  a  distinction  was  that  he' 
is  in  favour  of  truo  liberty  of  teaching,  but  not  of 
"a  certain  liberty."  This  formula  has,  at  all  events, 
the  merit  of  simplicity.  Liberty  to  teach  what  M.  Gam- 
betta approves  is  true  liberty ;  liberty  to  teach  what 
M.  Gambetta  does  not  approve  is  a  "  certain  "  liberty.  By 
this  means  the  necessity  of  proving  that  M.  Gambetta  has 
any  more  right  than  other  people  to  impose  his  views  upon 
France  is  avoided.  The  phrase  demonstrates  itself.  No 
one  can  desire  to  see  any  liberty  recognized  which  is  not 
true  liberty,  and  all  liberties  which  do  not  please  M.  Gam- 
betta fall  short  of  this  standard.  They  are  only  "  certain  " 
liberties.  M.  Gambetta  is  not  above  taking  a  leaf  out  of 
the  reactionary  book.  The  distinction  he  draws  has 
always  been  in  high  favour  with  the  adversaries  of  free- 
dom. They  are  never  opposed  to  liberty  in  the  absolute, 
but  always  to  a  "  certain  "  liberty.  So  long  as  people 
will  be  content  to  teach  what  is  true,  they  must  be 
secured  against  cer.sure  or  interference.  It  is  only  when 
from  teaching  what  is  true  they  turn  to  teaching  what 
is  false,  that  the  need  for  restriction  arises.  It  is  not  in 
the  least  strange  that  M.  Gambetta  should  wish  to  act  on 
this  distinction  ;  indeed,  it  is  far  too  convenient  to  be 
lightly  laid  aside.  But  it  is  strange  that  he  should  think 
it  worth  while  to  give  it  actual  expression.  It  is  a  much 
less  dangerous  thing  to  be  illogical  in  deed  than  to  be  illogi- 
cal in  word.  Unfortunately,  each  time  that  one  political 
party  is  guilty  of  thus  begging  the  question  its  adversaries 
are  confirmed  in  their  determination  to  beg  it  in  their  turn 
whenever  they  have  the  opportunity.  It  is  one  of  the 
grievances  of  this  very  League  of  Instruction  that  when 
the  reactionists  were  in  power  the  Leagne  was  thwarted 
and  discouraged  in  every  possible  w«y.  If  the  friends 
of  the  League  had  returned  good  for  evil,  and  conceded  to 
the  reactionists  the  liberty  which  had  been  denied  to  them- 
selves, the  first  step  would  have  been  taken  towards  a 
better  state  of  things.  So  long  as  neither  party  will  forego 
its  turn  of  vengeance,  France  is  condemned  to  a  hopeless 
see-saw. 


the  church  quarterly  on  Gregory 
the  great. 

rjpIIERE  can  he  no  doubt  that  Gregory  the  Great  must 
J-  rank  with  Leo  I.  and  Innocent  I.  among  the  virtual,  it 
not  intentional,  founders  of  the  Papal  Monarchy.  Dean  Milman 
calls  him  the  "  third  great  founder  of  tho  Papal  authority,  not 
only  over  tho  minds  but  the  hearts  of  men."  This  fact  is  clearly 
apprehended  and  illustrated  by  the  writer  of  an  able  and  interest- 
ing article  on  "  The  Letters  of  Pope  Gregory  I."  in  the  new  number 
of  the  Church  Quarlci-hj  ;  and  he  has  done  good  service  in  pointing 
out  how  these  letters  not  only  supply  in  groat  measure  a  reason 
and  justification  of  the  process  ot  gradual  aggrandizement,  but 
formed  also  ono  main  instrument  for  carrying  it  out.  Tho  letters 
of  Popes,  both  geuuiuo  and  forged — notably  tho  too  famous 
Isidorian  decrotals — are  tho  foundation  of  tho  Canou  Law,  and 
this  alone  would  givo  a  peculiar  signilicauco  to  tho  fact  that  tho 
collection  of  Gregory *s  loiters  far  exceeds,  as  well  in  magnitude  as 
in  diversity  of  subject-matter,  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  not 
excepting  Leo,  tho  most  copious  and  energetic  in  his  correspondence 
among  them.  Lean  .Milmau  had  already  observed  that  those  letters 
offer  a  singular  picture  of  the  incessant  activity  of  his  mind  and 
multiplicity  of  his  occupations,  and  (novo  that  nothing  was  too 
littlo  or  too  groat  for  his  personal  solicitude,  from  tho  minutest 
details  of  ritual  or  regulations  about  tho  papal  furms  in  Sicily,  to 
tho  conversion  of  Britain,  tho  extirpation  of  simony  in  QattL 
negotiations  with  tho  conquerors  of  Italy,  and  tho  revolutions.  01 
tho  Eastern  Empire.  And  ho  proceeds  to  distinguish  tho  three- 
fold character  of  Gregory's  poutilicato,  as  a  Christian  bishop, 
organizing  tho  ritual  nml  musk  "1'  tho  Church  service,  and  ad- 
ministering tho  patrimony  ol  tho  Loin  in  .  o;  as  Patriarch  of  tho 
West;  and  as  virtual  Sovereign  of  Rome,  and  protector  of  tho 
city  and  tho  Italian  populutii  u  u-aiii^t  the  Lombards.  With  this 
|  agrees  very  closely  tho  reviewer's  estimate  of  tho  special  nature 
and  Interest  of  the  contents  of  Gregory's  liryi*!  nun. 

Ifftttenof  OhttfOB  jrovmnuvnt  nml  di.viplinp,  of  unrinl  mornlily  mid 

onli-r,  lire  pr  nt.    Hut    ■  ■■■uliir  '|"'  t mux  in  i;r.-:it  viuicl  v,  »urii  ai  mi^lil 

miK'ik*'       ""'  Ml1""  "'  ;l  '  M  iilinm  nml  iiiHi  landlord,  u  vijfilnnt  ami 

In  pic  li.  .  nt  In  niJ  of  a  civil  ili  ji.n  linviit,  or  a  tiuullc-npirltsd  nml  Inr^r  btSltSd 
mini  iter,  or  riipy  1  vo  mor"  pi'''  in  if.  niul  dhow  Imw  lur^c  it  purl.  I  In-  I  '<>j>o 
wni  licfflnnlnif  to  tnlin  In  tin-  pnlltlr-nl  nn<!  trtnpnrnl  buaincMof  Itnlv.  It  it 
llili  prrponclrrnncp  of  nilminintr.itivi>  nrtivlty  wliirh  givtu  n  clinrnolcr  to  t  M» 
| . .  1 1, of  (jr<'K<>rv  tin'  (ip'iit,  nml  ninki'i  tbSSI  M  important  in  1 1  In  «t  ml  in  if 
I  lie  In  lory  ol  In  i  n|(f  uml  c  ountry.  Itut  Ihe  SOlleStfoli  Inw  n  In 1 1  lie  i  iulc 
rent.  ....  '1  lie  »pc  c  ial  iiitcrml  of  (iirgory'n  Irller-i  ii  thai,  mniil  tho 
di'iudatioim  of  Ilnly  n n<  1  tin-  •<•  w.iil  i  of  rloprilr,  in  tbll  riroril  of  Imm  nluilon 
nlid  mourning  mid  won,  tbST txMbtt  in  llio  SlSSflt  S&d  mrwt  in»ti m  tlvo 
wny  tli«'  nnwcfii)  I'npnr'V  of  llm  mlilclln  nifi'i  |  tin'  rnrly  «l'  \'<*  l>y  wliirli  llm 
I'rimniy  ol  !s.  !.«■".  tin- lii-ml  o|  1 1 . « ■  lii<  rnrcliy  of  I li<>  rnily  liini'H,  I'rimui 
inttr  jHirm  ftnMM  ihs  Kn  ot  I'ntrinrcBa  of  tho  limlivi  le  <l  I  huroh.  rli'vulopod 
into  the  administrative  all-cont rolling  moimrdiy  of  QrsgOfT  VII.,  Inno- 
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cent  TIF.,  nnd  Boniface  VIIT.  Anil  they  show  not  only  the  steps  by  which 
it  tonU  shape  find  became  established  ;  they  show  it  was  a  necessary  and 
Inevitable  consequence  of  the  conditions  of  the  time. 

It  was  in  fact  a  main  source  and  secret  of  its  power  that,  ntnid  the 
confusion  and  misery  to  which  Italy  had  then  been  abandoned, 
"  the  one  survival  of  purpose  and  governing  capacity  was  iu  the 
Roman  Church."  It  was  great  alike  by  the  weight  of  the  reli- 
gious traditions  to  which  it  appealed,  and  by  tho  happy  accidents 
of  ecclesiastical  and  secular  history,  when  the  disputes  aud  quarrels 
in  tho  Church  needed  an  arbiter  and  men  looked  naturally  to 
tho  most  highly  placed,  while  the  retirement  of  the  Emperors  to 
Constantinople  left  no  rival  sovereignty  in  the  lield.  The  Roman 
See  was  indeed  hardly  less  indebted,  from  an  historical  point  of 
view,  to  its  civil  than  to  its  spiritual  inheritance.  "  The  temper, 
t  he  obstinacy,  the  '  high  stomach '  of  the  old  senate  had  passed 
into  the  clergy  who  surrounded  the  Uoman  Patriarch  at  the 
Lateran."  And  the  play  of  these  combined  forces,  secular  and 
religious,  is  the  more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  conspicuous 
absence  of  any  marked  distinction  of  personal  character  or  ability 
among  the  Popes  of  the  early  centuries.  St.  Leo,  who  reigned 
from  440  to  461,  is  the  first  of  them  who  can  be  called  a  preacher 
or  a  theologian.  But  when  all  the  elements  of  local  and  inherited 
authority  came  to  be  represented,  not  by  a  man  of  average  or 
inferior  calibre,  but  by  one  who  in  a  remarkable  degree  reflected 
and  embodied  all  its  characteristic  features,  the  effect  could  not 
fail  to  be  largely  and  permanently  increased.  And  such  a  man 
was  Gregory,  who  stands  out  in  his  ollicial  capacity  in  the  sharpest 
personal  contrast  to  all  around  him,  and  to  nearly  all  his  own 
predecessors. 

We  have  observed  that  Gregory  embodied  in  his  own  person 
all  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  high  position.  He  was  not 
simply  a  great  Churchman  ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  was 
a  Roman  first  and  a  Churchman  afterwards.  He  "  was  above  all 
things  a  Roman  of  the  Romans,"  and  might  with  better  reason 
be  called,  what  Mr.  Carlyle  designates  his  own  father,  ultimus 
Romanorum.  To  him  the  Romans  were  the  rightful,  though  dis- 
inherited, lords  of  mankind;  the  old  proud  Roman  name,  not 
Imperium  but  "  Rcspublica,  name  and  thing,  the  sum  of  secular 
interests,  with  all  their  associations  aud  duties,  is  as  often  in  his 
mouth  as  it  was  in  the  mouth  of  Cicero,"  and  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  the  volunteer  and  unofficial  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  imperial  Government  in  the  West.  The  Greeks  he 
hated  and  despised,  as  Juvenal  did  before  him,  or  as  Englishmen 
of  tho  last  century  hated  and  despised  the  French;  he  disdained 
to  learn  their  language  and  seemed  almost  to  pride  himself  on 
his  ignorance  of  it;  when  a  Roman  lady  wrote  him  a  letter 
in  Greek,  he  would  not  answer  it.  For  the  "long-bearded 
German  barbarians  8 — the  Lombards  as  we  '  now  call  them — 
he  felt  only  aa  indignant  loathing,  though  as  Pontiff  he 
•was  solicitous  for  their  conversion  to  the  Gospel.  No  mem- 
ber of  his  household,  says  his  biographer,  showed  any  trace 
of  barbaric  ways,  either  in  speech  or  dress.  His  keen 
Italian  humour,  one  side  of  which  was  exhibited  in  his  famous 
puns  about  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  slave  boys,  had  a 
sterner  side  too.  When  he  had  written  to  "John,  the  Faster," 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  remonstrate  about  the  cruel  scourg- 
ing of  certain  Isaurian  monks,  and  the  Patriarch  replied  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  Gregory  asked  his  "  most  holy 
brother ''—whom  he  seems  to  have  regarded  as  a  religious  variety 
of  the  Grand  us  esurient  type — "  whether  he  carried  his  abstinence 
so  far  as  to  feel  bound  to  abstain  from  telling  the  truth "  ?  He 
has  bequeathed  his  name  to  the  ecclesiastical  chant  which  he  in- 
troduced, but  his  method  of  teaching  it  is  not  so  generally  known. 
Throughout  his  whole  active  life,  probably  owing  to  his  austeri- 
ties, Iib  was  a  chronic  invalid,  unable  to  staud  or  sit,  and  obliged 
therefore  to  transact  business  of  all  kinds  lying  on  a  couch,  and 
long  after  his  death  this  couch  was  shown  at  the  Vatican, 
on  which  he  reclined  while  giving  lessons  to  his  choir  school, 
a3  well  as  the  jUtgetlum,  "  with  which  he  used  to  threaten  his 
boys " — but  apparently  without  needing  to  use  more  than 
threats — during  practice  time.  But  his  Roman  temper  fouud  ex- 
pression iu  graver  matters  than  these.  Like  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan, 
he  had  been  a  magistrate  before  he  became  a  bishop,  and  he 
carried  into  his  ecclesiastical  administration  the  strict  integrity 
and  justice  of  the  best  class  of  Romau  magistrates.  The  Church 
of  Rome  possessed  at  that  time  a  vast  patrimony,  in  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  managed  by  local  agents,  sub- deacons,  who 
discharged  the  duties,  aud  too  often  emulated  the  greed  aud  ex- 
tortion of  the  provincial  governors  of  an  earlier  age.  One  of 
Gregory's  first  acts  was  to  issue  peremptory  orders  to  Peter,  the 
subdeacon,  manager  of  the  Sicilian  estates  of  the  Church,  to  look 
closely  into  these  abuses,  abandon  all  unjust  claims  and  pro- 
lits,  aud  insist  on  justice  being  done  everywhere.  He  even  sent 
him  "a  regular  Laud  Law  for  the  management  of  Church  estates," 
going  into  the  minutest  detail,  and  studiously  providing  against 
all  hinds  of  vexatious  and  oppressive  dealing  with  the  poor 
tenants.  In  another  way  he  showed  his  superiority  to  the 
-tandard  of  h's  a:e,  in  his  treatment  of  the  Jews.  He  would  not 
indeed  allow  them  to  hold  Christian  slaves,  and  desired  that 
nil  legitimate  mea  is  should  be  adopted  for  their  conversion,  by 
^reaching  and  argument,  but  every  attempt  to  convert  them  by 
force  or  annoyance,  or  denial  of  their  rights,  he  strictly  forbade, 
lie  enforced  the  existing  law  pgainst  building  new  synagogues, 
but,  when  ■  zealous  convert  from  Judaism  raised  a  mob  and  forcibly 
tone  I  a  svn  igogue  at  Cagliari  into  a  Christian  church,  Gregory  at 
once  wrote  10  condemn  the  insulence  and  injustice  of  his  conduct. 


and  directed  the  Bishop  to  restore  their  synagogue  to  the  Jews. 
They  were  not,  he  wrote  to  another  Bishop,  to  assume  any  liberty 
beyond  what  the  law  allowed  them,  but  neither  should  they  suffer 
any  prejudice  in  what  the  law  did  allow. 

It  is  however  chiefly  through  his  contributions,  not  the  less 
effective  because  in  the  main  unconscious,  to  the  development  of 
Papal  power,  that  Gregory  has  left  his  mark  on  history.  By  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  when  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Peter, 
its  claims  as  generally  admitted  throughout  the  West,  though  by  no 
means  unlimited  or  undisputed,  were  already  considerable,  in  spite 
of  tho  shock  occasionally  given  to  their  authority  by  the  blundering 
and  vacillations  of  Popes  like  Vigilius,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  the  supple  tool  and  accomplice  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Court  of 
Justinian.  The  primacy  of  Rome  was,  the  reviewer  thinks, 
universally  acknowledged,  but  exactly  how  much  that  primacy 
involved  was  another  question  on  which  as  yet  there  was  no 
such  general  agreement.  In  the  fifth  century  the  title  of  Pope 
came  to  be  restricted  to  the  occupant  of  the  Roman  See,  and 
his  office  was  supposed  to  make  him  the  natural  judge  of 
appeals,  and — at  least  since  the  days  of  St.  Leo — to  carry 
with  it  a  right  of  confirming  the  decrees  of  Ecumenical 
Councils  different  from  that  of  the  other  Patriarchs.  But  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  also  held  a  very  high  and  digni- 
fied position,  and  ruled  over  a  clergy  more  learned  and  culti- 
vated than  the  Latin,  and  it  still  seemed  uncertain  whether, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  centre  of  gravity  might  not 
be  shifted  from  West  to  East.  To  prevent  this  was  probably 
among  the  aims,  and  was  certainly  the  permanent  result,  cf 
Gregory's  policy.  This  helps  to  explain  his  quarrel  with  John  the 
Faster  about  the  title  of  Ecumenical  Bishop,  of  which,  as  the 
reviewer  very  properly  points  out,  an  unfair  case  has  too  often 
been  made  by  Protestant  controversialists.  What  Gregory  did 
and  what  he  did  not  mean  to  include  in  his  somewhat  intemperate 
denunciations  is  very  clearly  explained  in  the  following  lucid 
summary : — 

The  condemnation  is,  indeed,  as  absolute  as  definite  reasons  and  violent 
language  can  make  it  ;  but  the  popular  controversial  u  e  of  it,  as  a  con- 
demnation by  Gregory  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Boman  tie;,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instauce  of  theological  boldness  or  innocence.  For  it  is 
assumed  that  Gregory,  in  condemning  the  word,  absolutely  condemned  the 
thing;  whereas,  the  truth  is  that  he  only  condemned  the  word  and  title, 
and  that  because  it  had  becD  assumed  by  his  rival  at  Constantinople,  and 

symbolized  his  pretend-ions  But  to  be  all  that  the  title  of 

Universal  Bishop  practically  and  really  signified  Gregory  certainly  made 
no  hesitating  claim.  He  spurned,  indeed,  the  pompous  name,  as  unbe- 
coming a  Christian,  and  as  invented  by  that  ostentation  and  pride  of  oliice 
which  he  very  sincerely  despised  and  hated.  And  his  protest  undoubtedly 
does  further  exclude  that  later  development  of  the  1'apjl  office  which  an- 
nulled the  independence  of  bishops,  and  placed  its  own  delegated  authority 
on  their  thrones.  But  that  every  bishop  in  Christendom,  including  him  ot 
Constantinople  himself,  owed  to  the  Patriarch  of  Kome  and  the  successor  of 
IS.  Peter  an  account  of  his  faith  and  conduct,  and  was  liable  to  his  judg- 
ment, was  certainly  Gregory's  belief,  and  he  systematically  acted  upon  it.  < 

But  Gregory  had  other  and  nobler  methods  than  this  of  promoting 
the  influence  of  his  See.  If  he  was  masterful  and  imperious  in 
his  dealings  with  recalcitrant  prelates,  as  his  letters  testify,  it  was 
in  the  interests  of  a  vigorous  and  impartial  discipline  and  in  order 
to  enforce  a  high  standard  of  life  and  work  among  the  clergy  of 
every  rank.  That  his  judgments  were  sometimes  hasty  or  b  isefl 
on  defective  information  he  himself  frankly  admits,  but  of  the 
single-minded  aim  and  spirit  of  his  administration  generally,  and 
of  his  lifelong  and  unrelenting  war  against  every  form  of  cor- 
ruption, selfishness,  sloth,  and  oppression  in  the  Church,  no 
reader  of  his  letters  can  entertain  a  doubt.  Most  especially 
did  he  wage  an  implacable  war  against  simony,  which 
he  always  spoke  of  and  treated  as  "  the  _  first  and 
worst,  ot  heresies."  So  emphatic  indeed  was  his  language 
on  this  point  that  in  later  days,  when  it  had  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  infallibility  of  simoniacal  pontiffs  anl  the 
validity  of  simoniacal  ordinations,  it  caused  serious  perplexity. 
Nor  can  we  fairly  attribute  his  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of  his 
own  See  to  any  narrow  or  selfish  motives.  In  the  Church,  as  in 
the  Empire,  a  "double  government  would  have  seemed  fatal  to  the 
preservation  of  unity,  and  his  Roman  instinct  no  less  than  his 
ecclesiastical  traditions  prompted  Gregory  to  resist  to  the  utter- 
most the  pretensions  of  his  Eastern  rival.  The  notion  of  a  Greek 
bishop  claiming  equality,  or  still  more  superiority,  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  was  quite  as  shocking  to  his  deepest  national  as  to  his 
ecclesiastical  sentiment ;  he  was  resisting  not  only  a  schismatical 
claim,  but  the  insolence  of  a  parvenu  and  an  upstart.  And  the 
thirteen  years'  pontificate  of  "  a  man  who  impressed  his  character 
on  the  Church  with  a  power  unknown  since  St.  Augustine,  and 
even  more  widely  felt  than  his  in  the  East,"  made  the  success  of 
that  claim  thenceforward  impossible.  The  Papacy  passed  out  of 
Gregory's  hands  far  firmer  and  stronger  than  before  ;  his  letters 
were  eagerly  searched  in  after  ages  for  rules  and  precedents  by  the 
compilers  of  the  Canon  Law,  while  his  administration  impressed 
on  many  minds  a  conviction  at  once  of  the  reality  and  the  ueces- 
sity  of  the  vast  powers  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  his  See.  He  was, 
in  Milman's  words,  the  real  father  of  the  Medieval  Papacy. 

Disinterested  and  just,  it  was  the  only  power  which  none  but  the  bad 
need  fear,  the  onlv  power  w  hich  men  could  wish  to  grow  and  increase.  In 
Gre"orv's  hands  it  grew,  not  because  he  was  ambitious,  but  because  he  was 
so  just  and  pood  ;  not  became  he  aimed  at  increasing  it,  but  because  from 
his  way  of  using  it,  it  could  not  help  increasing. 

The  reviewer  goes  on  to  insist,  like  Milman  before  him,  with 
obvious  reason,  that  in  the  hurly-burly  of  the  middle  ages  the 
centralized  power  of  the  Papacy  was  essential  for  the  maintenance 
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of  religious  and  social  order.  In  this  secondary  sense,  at  all 
events,  it  is  certainly  true  to  say  that  the  Church  was  built  on  the 
rock  of  Peter.  It  does  not  of  course  follow,  as  he  observes,  that 
the  same  system  could  be  profitably  maintained  under  the  altered 
conditions  of  a  later  age.  But  into  that  discussion  we  need  not 
enter  here.  We  are  tracing  out  an  historical  sketch,  not  defining 
the  terms  of  a  theological  controversy. 


THE  WAY  WE  ADVERTISE  NOW. 

A  DVERTISEMENTS  are  the  ground-bait  of  commercial 
■LX.  success.  We  are  all  pestered  every  day  by  the  circulars  of 
Companies  who  manufacture  tea  out  of  old  brooms,  sell  chemical 
waters  with  sham  Greek  names,  or  are  anxious  to  dispose  of  shares 
in  the  South  Mull  and  Tobermory  Gold  Mine.  This  is  sufficiently 
annoying  ;  but  private  adventurers  in  lite,  .ture,  society,  art,  politics, 
and  what  not,  easily  outdo  the  impudence  of  their  pushing  com- 
mercial brethren.  The  trumpet  is  blown  at  street-corners  with 
extraordinary  emphasis,  and  persons  who  are  anxious  to  "  get  on  :' 
have  taken  to  organized  systems  of  self-advertisement.  Perhaps 
the  most  audacious  advertisement  which,  has  been  issued  takes  the 
shape  of  a  printed  post-card.  On  one  side  of  the  card,  naturally, 
is  the  address  of  the  recipient,  the  victim.  On  the  side  where  the 
writing  should  be  comes  this  pitiful  printed  application  for  a  puff 
(we  alter  the  names,  of  course)  : — 

A  Fair  Philistine.   The  New  Novel.    By  Mr.  Tomkixs. 
MR.  TOMKINS'S   NEW  NOVEL. 
At  all  the  Libraries,  in  3  Volumes, 
A  FAIR  PHILISTINE. 
The  Author  will  esteem  it  a  personal  kindness  if  you  will  demand  his 
bank  at  the  Club  and  from  the  Circulating  Library. 

The  author  is  exceedingly  gratef  ul  for  favours  to  come.  He  only 
■wishes  every  one  to  act  as  his  unpaid  touts,  to  oppress  the  circu- 
lating libraries  with  demands  for  a  book  they  do  not  mean  to 
read,  and  to  introduce  what  may  be  nonsense,  for  .anything  ihey 
know,  into  their  club3.  We  had  previously  thought  the  women 
who  knit  stockings  and  send  ithem  to  all  parents  of  new  babies, 
and  the  parsons  who  dun  all  railway  shareholders  for  subscriptions 
fer  every  church  on  the  line,  the  most  importunate  of  petitioners. 
But  thi!  knitting-women  are  probably  poor,  the  object  of  the 
begging  clergy  is  at  least  a  public  object.  The  self-advertising 
nove;i»t  has  no  such  excuse.  He  degrades  literature,  such  as  the 
profes.-ion  is,  by  his  circulars,  by  his  invitations  to  join  a  con- 
spiracy to  pulf  him.  Probably  the  advertising  novelist  is  not  the 
only  offender  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  said  that  the  poems  of  the 
modern  Muse  have  been  pushed  in  the  same  enterprising  manner. 

The  ohamelessness  of  people  who  have  written  a  book,  or  even 
a  magazine  article,  seems  to  have  become  infectious.  No  sooner 
has  Jones  "  ventilated  "  (as  he  calls  it)  his  view  of  compulsory 
vaccination,  or  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  in  the  "  Modern  Period, 
than  he,  his  editor,  his  brothers,  his  cousins,  and  hi*  aunts  write 
to  every  one  they  know  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  press.  The 
editor  ventures  to  think  that  a  daily  or  weekly  journal  will  find  in 
.Jones's essay  an  unequalled  subject  for  a  leading  article.  The  brothers, 
cousins,  audaunU  express  the  same  view  ir  different  terms.  We  be- 
lieve that  if  Jones  had  written  on  Maori  Kitchen  Middens,  and  if  he 
and  hit  friends  knew  the  sporting  prophet  of  such  a  print  as  "  The 
Patriotic  Publican,-'  they  would  pester  the  poor  man  with  requests 
to  advertise  Jones's  researches  in  that  light-hearted  journal.  It  is 
thus  that  many  queer  phenomena  in  journalism  are  accounted  for. 
The  dullest  and  most  uncalled  for  of  books  is  made  the  topic  of 
11  formidable  leading  article,  while  many  amusing  or  edifying 
work.i  are  left  quite  unnoticed.  The  reason  is  that  the  literary 
advertiier  has  made  his  point.  He  has  got  hold  of  some  one, 
some  literary  Mr.  Lofty,  who  "has  spirits  working  at  a  certain 
board,"  or  rather,  at  a  certain  newspaper  office.  This  kind  of 
PMhing  impudence  is  becoming  as  shameless  and  as  successful  as 
it  was  in  Macaulay's  time,  before  ho  smote  .Montgomery.  Litera- 
ture shows  signs  of  degenerating  into  a  Mutual  Advertisement 
Society.  Notorious  people  of  every  description  allow  their  names 
to  be  printed  at  the  end  of  articles ;  they  thus  advertise  and  aro 
odrejrtued.  Meanwhile,  many  of  the  unhappy  men  who  do  the 
manual  labour  of  puffing  aro  sincerely  to  be  pitied.  The  adver- 
tising writer  or  editor  makes  himself  such  a  steady,  unabashed, 
pOTMUot,  brazen  bore,  that  the  writers  whom  he  assails  sacrilicu 
»-«  en  their  sense  of  justice  to  pacify  him  and  escape  his  importuni- 
ties, l  ew  people  have  the  strength  of  will  to  resist  the  interested 
impudence  which  is  encouraged  by  every  concession.  Other  people, 
perlMpe  naturally  modest,  beholding  the  success  of  shameles-mc  . 
clothe  themselves  in  impudence.  Thus  the  life  of  every  "tie  en- 
gaged mcritici.ini  is  made  a  burden  by  "  presentation  copies"  of 
worthless  books  and  by  beting  letters. 

The  artistic  advertiser  follows  very  much  the  same  tactics. 
There  was  a  tune  when  artist*  allowed  their  friends  to  see  their 
finished  pictures  before  lliey  were  mint  to  the  Academy.  The 
ordeal  woe  trying,  and  the  pretence  of  criticism  was  made  under 
difficulties.  Still,  among  friends,  these  things  might  be  endured. 
Hut  now  every  beginner,  every  pushing  wistful  aiimteur,  sends 
cards  to  people  he  df.es  not  know,  and  compels  them  to  come  into 
hie  Studio.  The  critic  who  yields  is  lo:»t.  A  favourable  opinion 
in  extorted  from  him;  and  then  of  course  he  is  bound  to  express 
the  same  opinion  in  his  published  review,  or  to  be  stigmatize.!  ,,s  11 
mean  hypocrite.    In  his  invitations,  in  his  entreaties  |or  scraps  of 


notice,  the  painting  advertiser  scarcely  differs  from  the  literary 
pusher.  But  the  latter,  at  least,  does  not  ask  people  to  listen  to 
his  unfinished  works  and  to  explore  the  secrets  of  his  waste-paper 
basket.  The  poetaster  seldom  has  an  entertainment  analogous  to 
Studio  Sunday.  But  we  presume  that  cards  oifering  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Mr.  Raggs  recite  the  first  two  acts  of  his  unfinished 
tragedy  of  Caractacus  will  soon  be  as  common  as  circulars  from 
Indian  Gold  Mining  Companies,  and  the  proprietors  of  patents  for 
making  chocolate  out  of  scraps  of  old  leather. 

The  advertising  politician,  the  pushing  carpet-bagger,  is  no 
less  annoying  than  his  brethren,  and  no  less  eager  for  little  bits  of 
notice.  He  begs  quite  pathetically  for  what  is  called  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  press  "  a  friendly  par."  Friendly  pars  are  the  breath 
of  his  political  nostrils.  One  favourite  dodge  of  the  advertising 
politician  is  to  get  himself  put  upon  the  Committees  of  forlorn 
political  1  0^33.  The  Oppressed  Boers  Committee  ;  the  Skipetar 
Committee ;  the  Independence  of  Tunis  Committee,  are  the 
kind  of  public  bodies  in  which  he  disports  himself.  Then  he 
gets  up  deputations  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Home  Secretary, 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  pleads,  in  moving  language,  the  cause  of 
the  Boers,  the  Bey,  the  innocent  outraged  Albanians,  and  the 
rest  of  his  clients.  When  deputations  are  slack,  the  advertis- 
ing politician  is  always  busily  lecturing  at  South  Shields,  or 
Morpeth,  or  some  such  place  on  "  Politics  and  Morality,"  "  Reli- 
gion and  the  Empire,"  and  so  forth.  He  sends  his  lecture  ready 
printed,  with  "cheers"  and  "laughter"  inserted  at  the  more 
moving  passages,  to  all  the  newspaper  offices  he  knows,  and 
asks  to  have  three  columns  allotted  to  him.  He  fills  the  press 
with  little  notices  of  his  movements,  as  if  he  were  a  pet  professor 
in  a  scientific,  or  a  popular  beauty  in  a  mundane,  journal.  These 
are  arts  by  which  men  do  not  disdain  to  try  to  rise.  But  it  must 
be  said,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  the  advertising  poli- 
tician rises  very  slowly.  Even  when  I19  takes  the  part  of  a  Par- 
liamentary buffoon  and  plays  his  little  pranks,  or  asks  his  comic 
questions  in  the  House,  he  mainly  achieves  notoriety  as  a  bore. 
We  cannot  doubt,  when  we  think  of  some  advertising  members  of 
the  Lower  House,  that  man)'  men  prefer  notoriety  as  bore3  to  the 
absolute  lack  of  attention  which  is  their  natural  portion.  This 
they  can  obtain.  They  will  do  well  to  be  content  with  what  they 
have  achieved.  No  one,  by  sheer  dint  of  advertising,  unaided  by 
real  cleverness,  can  make  much  way  in  politics. 

In  society  the  same  truth  holds  good.  Mere  buffoonery,  mere 
posing  and  posturing,  is  not  enough.  A  man  who  is  depressed  by 
a  snub  from  a  duchess  will  fail,  however  assiduously  he  cultivates 
curls,  imbecility,  and  daffodil  neckties.  People  will  not  listen  to 
every  sort  of  egregious  nonsense  ;  the  nonsense  must  be  clever  as  well 
as  egregious.  Alcibiades  showed  much  knowledge  of  the  art  of 
social  advertisement  when  he  cut  off  his  little  dog's  tail.  The 
action  set  all  Athens  talking  ;  but  Athens  would  not  have  talked 
about  his  imitators,  if  they  had  cut  off  the  tails  of  a  whole  pack 
of  hounds.  Success  of  every  sort  is  now  sought,  as  it  were,  in  the 
cannon's  mouth,  in  the  face  of  all  modesty  and  self-respect.  But 
we  cannot  succeed  by  advertising  alone,  nor  will  mere  impudence 
do  everything.  This  is  a  truth  which  the  advertisers  of  themselves 
too  much  neglect.  If  Mr.  Tomkins's  Fair  Philistine,  which  intro- 
duced us  to  these  reflections,  happens  to  be  hopelessly  dull, 
the  money  and  invention  expended  on  his  post-cards  will  all  have 
been  wasted.  If  the  modern  Muse's  poeuis  are  trash,  no  number 
of  dinner-parties,  nor  a  world  of  advertisements,  will  make  people 
buy  them.  The  advertising  politician  will  advertise  till  ho  is 
grey,  but  he  will  be  as  far  oil'  the  Cabinet  as  ever.  The  push- 
ing young  man  who  wears  bangles  on  his  ankles  and  his  hair 
in  a  net  will  never  really  bo  a  success  unless  ho  has  some 
originality  and  humour  in  his  impudence  and  buffoonery.  If 
people  could  only  become  convinced  of  these  facts,  they  would 
cease  to  bore  their  acquaintances  with  petitions  for  praise  ;  they 
would  dare  to  be  natural,  and  cease  to  be  impatient  of  obscurity. 
Good  work,  great  power,  original  character,  will  make  their  way 
without  pulls  and  pushing.  1'erhaps  they  will  not  make  their  way 
quite  so  fast  as  they  would  do  by  the  aid  of  mean  obtrusiveness. 
But  self-respect  is  worth  keeping,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  retarded 
success;  nay,  some  will  still  think,  even  at  the  cost  of  failure. 
Meanwhile,  most  of  the  advertising  people  will  lose  their  self- 
respect,  will  become  generally  odious,  and  will  fiil  into  the  bar- 
gain. And  they  will  be  odious  and  contemptible  even  when  they 
succeed,  even  when  a  sorely  tormented  world  does  ask  for  their 
novels  at  the  club  and  the  libraries. 


snakes  ix  Tin:  FL0WEB8. 

OP  nil  the  pleas  nit  w  inter  rem.rts  on  the  Western  Riviera,  BOM 
is  more  enchanting  limn  the  Principality  of  Moimco.  To 
vary  the  famous  Spanish  saving,,  Monaco  would  have  been  a  ter- 
restrial paradise,  had  1'r.ivideiire,  with  innumerable  other  blessings, 
only  granted  it  11  <h 'cent  QotVfOttMt  But  the  yoke  of  its  auto- 
cratic princidets  pressed  0:1  the  necks  of  their  subjects,  ami  suc- 
cessful revolution  circum-ci  ile  d  11  territory  m  initially  so  minute  its 
to  seem  a'most  microscopic  on  any  moderately-sized  nuip  of 
Lurope.  The  towmliijis  ..I  Mentono  and  Hoecabi  una  have  been 
long  lost  to  the  Uriiii.ildH,  with  many  a  rich  hectare  of  olive 
ground  and  shady  lemon  garden.  Hut  enough  still  remains  to 
MHO  and  the  palaces  of  tic  o  i/ning  powers  with  a  domain  of 
almost,  unrivalled  pic!  nrcso  ii-iics.  We  tall,  i.dvi-cdiv  of  palace* 
and  powers  in  the  plural  ;  because,  as  is  well  known  to  the  gayer 
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half  of  the  world,  the  townsfolk  and  simple  peasants  of  Monaco  have 
been  subjeeted'to  a  doable  allegiance.  By  solemn  legel  arrangements 
between  the  trig  h  contracting  parties — arrangements  of  whicb,  so  far  as 
wo  know,  the  terms  have  been  kept  scrupulously  secret — M.  Blanc, 
when  banished  from  the  German  Empire  by  the  Keichsrath,  was 
encouraged  to  transfer  his  tables  to  this  sunny  nook  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. M.  Mane  has  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  in  the  full- 
ness of  riches,  if  not  of  honour;  but,  so  far  as  he,  his  heirs,  and 
representatives  were  concerned,  it  would  seem  that  he  could 
hardly  have  been  driven  to  a  happier  choice.  Judging,  at  least, 
by  appearances,  and  the  crush  of  the  sanguine  customers  who 
swarm  day  after  day  into  the  "  Moorish  "  halls  of  his  Casino,  the 
gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Monaco  must  be  better  than  the  vintage 
of  Hombourg.  The  fact  is,  that  Monte  Carlo — as  the  new  suburb 
is  called  which  has  been  springing  up  around  the  Casino — is  as 
admirably  central  as  it  is  eminently  seductive.  It  lies  among  the 
growing  health  resorts  that  are  overcrowded  every  winter  with 
hosts  of  wealthy  and  idle  strangers.  There,  within  easy  reach, 
are  Cannes  and  Nice,  on  the  one  side,  Mentone,  Bordighera,  and 
San  Remo,  on  the  other.  At  Cannes,  the  scattered  villas,  boarding- 
houses,  and  hotels  are  spreading  along  the  coast  for  miles,  and 
runningalong  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  valleys  far  into  the  interior. 
But,  beyond  sauntering  in  the  sunshine  when  there  is  any,  and 
giving  his  mind  to  keeping  out  of  the  shrivelling  winds,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  do  there.  Nice  is  really  a 
city,  and  consequently  more  lively  ;  but  the  gaieties  of  Nice,  such 
as  they  are,  distinctly  incline  its  .visitors  for  the  peculiar  dissi- 
pations of  Monte  Carlo.  Mentone,  in  the  deep  indentations  of  its 
hill-locked  bays,  is  an  al-fresco  hospital  where  the  languid  air  is 
■ever  stirred,  save  by  the  sweep  of  some  occasional  tornado,  and 
in  self-defence  the  robust  relatives  of  invalids  must  keep  their 
health  by  frequent  charges  of  scene.  At  Bordighera  and  the 
far  more  beautiful  San  Kemo  existence  stagnates  after  a  time, 
till  there  is  a  craving  for  any  form  of  excitement.  By  an  under- 
standing with  the  railways  of  the  liiviera,  this  very  natural  state 
of  things  has  been  turned  to  the  account  of  the  Companies  and 
the  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo.  Every  facility  is  offered  to  the  idle 
and  listless  for  spending  a  succession  of  happy  days  there,  or  any 
number  of  agreeable  hours.  Quick  trains  are  started  at  con- 
venient times.  You  may  make  a  dash  at  Monte  Carlo,  and 
come  back  to  dinner,  with  such  appetite  as  your  gains  or 
losses  have  left  you ;  or,  marvel  of  marvels,  in  Continental 
railway  arrangements,  after  devoting  the  evening  to  the 
feverish  pleasures  of  those  halls  of  dazzling  light,  you  are  brought 
home  again  by  a  midnight  train  to  heavy  or  troubled  slumber. 
Necessarily  the  liailway  Companies  reap  a  rich  reward  for  their 
spirited  enterprise  ;  and  the  shareholders  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  enjoying  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  profits  of  the  late 
M.  Blanc's  speculation.  But  the  legitimate  tourist  feels  sadly 
out  of  place  in  the  mob  of  smartly  or  slangily  dressed  gamblers. 
The  flippant  clerk  at  the  booking-office  almost  forces  a  return 
ticket  on  him.  His  luggage  may  be  cared  for  as  a  matter  of  favour 
by  porters  who  are  looking  out  to  carry  the  hand-bags  or  over- 
coats of  their  regular  patrons  to  the  carriages.  And,  unless  he  is 
well  forward  in  the  scramble,  he  will  find  each  corner  in  the 
first-class  compartments  filled,  and  have  to  content  himself  with 
catching  flying  glimpses  of  the  scenery  between  the  heads  of  ab- 
stracted fellow-travellers  in  close  consultation  over  the  chances. 
No  wonder  that  jealous  hotel-keepers  along  the  Cornice  object  to 
the  constant  and  prolonged  absences  of  the  people  who  ought  to  be 
their  most  proli table  customers.  No  wonder  that  they  have  been 
actively  agitating  in  favour  of  the  great  moral  movement  that 
would  clear  away  the  Monte  Carlo  hotbed  of  vice;  and  the 
stoppage  of  what  me  really  so  many  excursion-trains  at 
the  Monte  Carlo  station  is  a  sight  to  see.  Languid  "  swells  " 
suddenly  drop  their  normal  airs  of  calm  superciliousness ; 
doors  are  thrown  open  while  the  carriages  are  still  in  motion  ; 
ancient  ladies  and  venerable  men,  who  seem  already  to  have 
one  foot  in  the  <rrave,  place  the  other  on  the  step  in  readiness 
for  a  descent ;  and  before  the  groaning  engine  has  come  to  a 
full  stop  the  passengers,  in  general  forgetfulness  of  their  manners, 
are  precipitating  themselves  in  a  surging  mob  towards  the  solitary 
exit.  You  are  inclined  to  moralize  on  the  morbid  greed  of  gain, 
which  cannot  bear  to  lose  even  one  of  the  precious  minutes  so  near 
the  doors  of  the  possible  El  Dorado.  But  though,  doubtless,  it  is 
cupidity  that  indirectly  sets  your  companions  hustling  each  other, 
they  are  not  altogether  so  unreasonably  impatient  as  they  appear  to 
be.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  steep  hill  to  be  toiled  up  from  the 
station,  while  the  number  of  places  in  the  carriages  and  omnibuses 
in  waiting  is  limited.  And,  moreover,  when  the  visitors  are  pro- 
posing  to  settle  themselves  to  a  long  day  of  serious  play,  it  is  of 
the  hist  importance  to  make  sure,  if  possible,  of  a  seat  at  the 
tables. 

Play  at  Monte  Carlo  is  indeed  a  serious  business,  involving, 
beyond  the  anxiety  inseparable  from  games  of  hazard,  great  bodily 
exertion  and  no  small  expenditure  of  temper.  In  the  good  old 
times  at  the  favourite  German  gaining  places,  though  the  fun 
might  grow  fast  anl  furious  towards  the  hour  of  closing,  in  the 
daylight  things  were  quiet  and  decorous  almost  to  dulness.  You 
lounged  out  of  the  blazing  sunshine  into  cool  and  darkened  apart- 
ments ;  and  when  your  blinking  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
dim  religious  light,  you  looked  round  on  a  scene  of  peaceful 
stagnation.  Some  of  the  tables  were  as  yet  unoccupied  and  still 
throuded  iu  brown  holland  ;  the  others  were  surrounded  by  little 
social  groups  who  irave  something  like  a  silently  friendly  "welcome 
td  e.ieh  mw  arrival  who  came  with  his  contribution  of  cheerful- 


ness. There  was  every  facility  for  studying  the  strategy  of  the 
campaign,  laying  down  the  stakes,  and  raking  up  the  winnings. 
At  the  .Monte  Carlo  Casino  it  is  much  the  reverse.  At  high  noon,, 
and  very  posdbly  before  it,  all  the  eight  tables — there  are  six 
roulette  tables  in  an  outer  hall,  and  two  for  rouge-et-noir  in  an 
inner  chamber — are  doing  the  very  briskest  business.  There  is 
a  hubbub  of  voices.  There  is  a  general  sense  of  scuffle  and 
turmoil.  You  feel  as  if  you  had  passed  the  swing  doors  of  a 
thriving  City  bank,  and  wore  being  crushed  up  to  the  counter 
in  a  mob  of  money-getters  on  a  term  day.  Eager  adventurers 
or  gaping  onlookers  are  pressing  round  each  centre  of  excitement 
in  serried  ranks  three  or  four  deep ;  while  the  comparative  few 
who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  chairs  seem  half 
stilled  under  the  physical  pressure  from  behind.  The  duties 
of  the  croupiers  are  no  sinecure.  They  are  constantly  occu- 
pied in  placing  the  stakes  for  those  who,  finding  it  impossible 
to  get  near  the  tables,  are  screeching  contradictory  instruc- 
tions, often  in  unintelligible  French.  Literally  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  are  relegated  to  the  back  places  in  this  bear- 
garden earn  their  money,  when  they  make  any,  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brows.  Nor  are  the  chances  against  their  winning  limited 
by  any  means  to  the  odds  that  are  avowedly  reserved  by  the  estab- 
lishment. For,  when  you  have  won  a  stake,  you  have  often  to 
wrangle  for  it ;  and  wo  need  hardly  say  that  a  modest  foreigner,, 
abroad  in  everything  but  his  native  speech,  is  exceedingly  likely 
to  be  pushed  to  the  wall.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  liability 
to  make  honest  mistakes  when  coins  are  being  scattered  broad- 
cast over  the  board  by  many  different  persons,  and  sometimes 
piled  upon  each  other  in  inextricable  confusion,  when  there  is 
a  rush  to  back  a  popular  number.  In  the  next  place,  there  are 
professional  harpies  who  are  always  on  the  hover,  with  the  sole 
idea  of  preying  on  the  profits  of  other  people :  and  we  need  not 
say  that  these  conscienceless  creatures  are  the  loudest  and  most 
determined  in  insisting  on  their  claims.  The  croupiers  are 
passionately  appealed  to,  and  givo  their  decision,  which  is 
final.  Frequently  the  decision,  though  it  may  be  honestly  given, 
is  flagrantly  unjust.  And  the  victim  who  has  been  waiting 
for  the  turn  of  luck  that  might  have  materially  redressed 
the  balance  of  his  transactions  can  only  resign  himself  to 
the  robbery.  When  M.  Blanc  was  building  up  his  princely 
fortune  at  Hombourg  his  servants  had  orders  to  deal  more 
liberally.  When  the  parties  to  a  dispute  refused  to  be  re- 
conciled, the  bank  paid  both  of  them,  and  went  on  again.  But 
Hombourg  was  exposed  to  a  lively  competition,  while  Monte 
Carlo  has  a  monopoly  which  it  seems  inclined  to  abuse  ;  though, 
in  its  early  days,  it  perpetuated  the  Hombourg  traditions,  and  was 
generous  to  the  victims  of  runs  on  the  wrong  colour.  So  when 
a  gambler  satisfied  the  administration  that  he  had  been  fairly 
cleaned  out,  it  helped  him  with  his  hotel  bill  and  advanced  him 
his  travelling  expenses.  Now  it  is  said  that  all  appeals  in  formd 
pauperis  are  summarily  rejected.  The  applicant  is  told  meta- 
phorically to  go  and  be  hanged ;  and  not  unfrequently,  it  is 
asserted,  the  counsel  is  taken  literally.  But  to  judge  from  the 
looks  and  manners  of  many  of  the  most  assiduous  frequenters  of 
the  tables,  we  should  say  that  any  well-authenticated  case  of  the 
relief  of  distress  would  be  an  encouragement  to  innumerable 
attempts  at  cunningly  devised  imposition.  A  more  ill-favoured 
lot,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  imagina- 
tive of  romance-writers  to  conceive. 

Setting  the  question  of  morality  aside,  the  existence  of  the 
Casino  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  man  of  the  world  who  makes 
some  stay  at  Monte  Carlo.  For  a  few  days,  at  all  events,  he  finds 
a  constant  interest  in  odd  studies  of  life  and  observations  on  ob- 
jectionable manners.  There  is  a  spacious  reading-room,  fairly- 
well  furnished  with  journals,  and  an  admirable  band  that  plays  in 
a  magnificent  concert-room.  In  short,  he  will  always  have  re- 
sources for  his  evenings,  nor  will  he  have  any  cause  to  complain 
of  the  hotels,  their  cellars,  and  their  cuisine.  And  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  place  are  unsurpassed,  while  the  excursions  in  the 
romantic  neighbourhood  are  endless.  We  know  nothing  more 
entrancing  than  the  blending  of  grey  cliff  and  blue  sea ;  the 
sloping  gardens  of  blooming  geranium  beds  hung  on  the 
very  crests  of  the  beetling  precipices ;  the  grey  of  the  olive 
groves  and  the  deep  green  of  the  orange  and  lemon  gardens, 
backed  up  by  the  sweep  of  the  amphitheatre  of  rugged  hills, 
breaking  the  nipping  winds  that  are  the  scourge  of  the  liiviera. 
The  climate  is  delicious,  though  somewhat  enervating,  and  you 
may  possibly  be  worried  by  the  premature  visits  of  the  mos- 
quito-. But,  on  the  whole,  if  you  are  on  the  outlook  for  the 
earthly  paradise,  you  may  go  far  further  and  fare  far  worse,  unless 
you  should  push  your  researches  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas. 


MR.  BURGES. 

r]MlE  unexpected  death,  at  the  age  of  only  fifty-three,  of 
-L  Mr.  Binges  has  robbed  English  art  of  one  of  its  most 
brilliant  and  original  standard-bearers.  According  to  party 
distinctions  a  Gothicist,  and,  among  Gothicists,  an  Ecclesiologist, 
Mr.  Burges  was,  beside  and  beyond  all  sectional  designations, 
William  Burges,  brimful  of  energy,  boldly  original  at  times,  and 
then  loyally  observant  of  precedent,  acutely  sensitive  to  the 
dignity  and  responsibility  of  his  profession,  and  yet  overflow- 
ing with  the  drodest  humour  and  master  of  the  most  manifold 
conceits.     He  was  an  architect  and  he  was  an  artist,  but  be 
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|  began  by  being;  an  artist  before  be  became  an  arcbitect.  Mr. 
Burges  at  one  bound  attained  European  fame  by  coming  out 
in  1S56  as  first  prizeman,  by  tbe  award  of  judges  who  were 
mainly  Frencbmen,  in  alliance  with  Mr.  Clutton,  in  the  inter- 
national competition  for  the  projected  Cathedral  at  Lille,  while 
Mr.  Street  followed  in  the  second  place,  leaving  M.  Lassus,  whom 
his  countrymen  had  backed  as  certain  winner,  to  take  the  third 
place,  behind  Englishmen  of  whose  name  he  had  probably  never 
heard.     The  Annales  Arcliiolor/iques,  which  then  represented  the 
Gothic  movement  in  France,  had  grimly  to  confess  that  this  was 
for  France  its  artistic  "Waterloo.  Yet  the  victory  was  barren.  The 
award  of  the  judges  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  a  pastiche  of  the 
I  designs  concocted  for  the  advantage  of  a  local  architect,  so  as  to 
1  smooth  down  susceptibilities,  while  we  believe  that  very  little  of 
;  this  unsatisfactory  work  has  in  the  intervening  quarter  of  a  century 
I  been  carried  out.  Again,  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Burges  was  named 
I  first  prizeman  for  the  Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople,  and  yet 
j  he  was  destined  to  see  the  accomplishment  of  the  work  pass  to  an- 
I  other  architect.     In  the  meanwhile  his  reputation  grew,  and  some 
I  years  later  he  was  selected  among  the  favoured  ten  who  were  in- 
I  vifed  to  compete  for  the  New  Law  Courts.    He  produced  a  design 
I  of  singular  dignity,  harmonious  proportion,  and  stately  detail. 
I  But  the  judges,  men  of  great  eminence,  but  in  the  selection  of 
I  whom  the  scientific  knowledge  of  architecture  was  not  an  element 
I  of  choice,  passed  it  over  without  a  notice.    At  a  still  later 
I  period  the  great  project  for  the  decoration  of  St.  Paul's  was 
I  entrusted  to  Mr.  Burges,  and  all  know  how  far  that  enterprise 
I  has  progressed.    This  is  a  topic  on  which  we  have  spoken  so  often, 
I  so  fully,  so  decidedly,  and  at  so  many  stages  of  the  tedious  busi- 
I  ness,  that  we  shall  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  simple  statement 
I  that  we  adhere  to  every  word  which  we  have  said  upon  the  merits 
j  and  the  treatment  of  the  great  artist  who  has  passed  away  from 
I  the  possibility  of  human  reparation. 

Of  the  buildings  which  Mr.  Burges  was  enabled  to  exe- 
I  oute,  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  that  very  stately 
I  Cathedral  at  Cork,  of  stern  Early  French,  with  its  triple 
I  spires,  which,  even  in  the  agonies  of  disestablishment,  the 
I  Anglican  communion  of  Ireland  upraised  in  defiance  of  those 
I  Puritan  delusions  by  which  it  had  too  long  been  beguiled.  But  at 
I  an  earlier  date  Mr.  Burges  had  out  of  the  cold  flat  room  which 
I  then  served  as  chapel  to  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  created  a 
I  gorgeous  temple  of  religious  subtlety.  In  his  hands  likewise  the 
I  severe  fragment  of  a  Norman  nave,  which  survived  from  the  mighty 
I  Abbey  of  Waltbam,  was  most  cleverly  restored  for  its  present 
I  more  modest  attributes  of  a  parish  church.  A  very  elaborate 
I  church — built  in  Yorkshire  in  memory  of  Mr.  Vyner,  so  brutally 
I  murdered  by  Greek  brigands — led  to  its  author  being  conimis- 
I  aioned  to  carry  out  that  larger  and  more  sumptuous  one  which 
I  Lord  Ripon  raised  in  Studley  Park.  At  Cardiff  Castle,  and  at 
I  the  neighbouring  Castell  Coch,  in  Glamorganshire,  which  Mr. 
■  Burges  restored  and  decorated  for  Lord  Bute,  he  gave  full  rein  to 
I  bis  luxurious  fancy.  Whether  the  richness  of  the  fittings,  at  least  in 
I  the  larger  pile,  may  not  be  almost  oppressive,  is  a  point  which  could 
I  be  reasonably  argued ;  but  that  the  work  shows  exceeding  ability  in 
I  tbe  design  is  incontestable.  lie  also  built  the  Speech-room  at 
Harrow,  a  translation  into  Gothic  forms  of  an  ancient  theatre, 
|  remarkable  for  its  successful  acoustics.  For  many  years  Mr. 
I  Burges  lived  in  picturesque  chambers,  upstairs,  in  Bucking- 
I  ham  Street,  Strand,  overlooking  the  wide  bend  of  the  Thames, 
I  where  the  rooms  and  their  furniture,  creations  of  his  inex- 
I  haustibly  sportive  imagination,  were  quite  a  show  for  his 
I  amused  friends.  But  recently  he  transferred  his  abode  to  what  i3 
I  a  true  country-house  within  the  circuit  of  London,  standing  upon 
I  one  of  the  plots  carved  out  of  the  grounds  of  what  used  to  be  known 
as  Little  Holland  House,  in  the  street  now  dubbed  Melbury  lioad. 
We  hope  that  no  vulgar  successor  will  deface  a  house  in  which 
the  consistency  of  the  architecture  and  the  manifold  resources  of 
j  the  decoration  blend  in  an  unique  whole  of   whimsical,  yet 

thoughtful  and  attractive,  piquancy. 
(      It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  most  sincere  admiration  for  Mr. 
j  Burgess  genius  to  question  whether  the  style  in  which  be  worked 
j  by   preference,  though  not  exclusively,  as  Sir  J.  Ileathcote 
I  Amory'n  home  in  Devonshire  testifies— the  Early  French  Pointed— 
1  may  not  bo  too  massive  and  inelastic  for  the  life  of  our  mobile 
'  age.    Anyhow,  ho  displayed  a  mastery  of  it  such  as  no  other 
Englishman  could  lay  claim  to  ;  mid,  by  a  curious  combination  of 
1   qualities,  the  missionary  of  this  the  most  severe  type  of  Pointed 
architecture  win  in  accessories,  in  decorations,  and  in  furniture 
the  most  exuberantly  and  fancifully  droll  of  inventors,  never 
sparing  either  his <  knowledge  of  form,  bis  researches  into  variety 
of  material^  or  hi*  mastery  of  coloration— coloration  of  good, 
full  hues,  boldly  contrasted,  and  never  disdaining  the  support  of 
gilding. 

It  was  this  almost  bizarre  combination  of  qualities,  which  at  first 
would  bare  seemed  h.irdly  compatible,  which  created  the  specialty 
of  the  Mur-e.-ian  Ktyle.  in  fact,  .Mr.  Burgess  interne  sense  of 
humour  was  almost  11  snare  to  hiui,  against  which,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  he  manfully  struggled  whenever  duty  ordered  him  to  be 
Serious.    Akin  to  it.  and  proce.  ding  li  in  the'samo  mental  cnf.  r- 

malion,  wan  hi  1  good  I  ■•111  j  -  r  ami  pati         under  provocation.  We 

do  not.  ne  ,m  1  ,  r,  tlii'  h.<  cu  i!d  no!  b  jetti  h  when  he  felt  him- 
■ell  misunderstood  or  ill-treated,  or  that  he  bad  not  a  duo  mo  i 
of  his  own  rapaeity.  Hut  it.  win  ju  t  this  surface  fault  which 
saved  him  from  that  rancour  und  jealou-y  which  is  so  often  the 
bano  of  the  artistic  chanict' r.  Toeriii  ,  u  judiciously  offered  he 
Wbj  sine,  in  the  long  run,  to  give  c  mdid  attention. 


As  may  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  been  saying,  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Burges's  contributions  both  to  the  practice  and  the 
theory  of  art,  which  should  confine  itself  to  recording  his  charac- 
teristics as  an  architect,  would  be  so  thoroughly  defective  as  to  be 
absolutely  false.  He  did  not  even  confine  his  achievements  to  large 
undertakings  of  mural  decoration  and  painted  glass,  nor  to  those 
studied  compositions  by  way  of  furniture  which  are  really 
architecture  on  a  diminutive  scale.  In  all  the  delicate  processes 
which  subdued  precious  material  to  the  service  of  art  and 
fancy,  the  craft  of  the  goldsmith,  of  the  jeweller,  of  the  binder, 
and  of  the  ivory-carver,  Mr.  Burges  was  a  proficient,  and  in 
their  exercise  he  was  wont  to  seek  his  recreation  from  the 
more  onerous  labours  of  his  regular  profession.  It  was 
in  this  branch  of  his  studies  that  his  freedom  from  con- 
ventionality most  clearly  asserted  itself.  Gothicist  as  he  was  in 
his  buildings,  he  sought  forms  of  quaint  fancy  and  serviceable 
materials  from  the  art  of  every  country  and  age,  and  he  possessed 
withal  the  knack  of  so  combining  his  selections  as  to  produce  a 
harmonious  and  reasonable  whole.  The  publications  which  bore 
Mr.  Burges's  name  were  written  for  practical  objects,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  literary  style  not  having  been  one  of  the  objects  of  his 
ambition. 

A  late  recognition  of  Mr.  Burges's  artistic  merits  was  accorded 
by  his  being  elected  A.R.A.  a  very  short  time  before  his  death. 
We  are  glad  for  the  sake  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  it  should 
not  have  missed  numbering  him  among  its  illustrations. 


KOGUES  AND  VAGABONDS. 

f  y^HE  death  is  recorded  of  George  Brine,  "  King  of  the  Beggars." 
-L  He  had  earned  his  title  by  having  been  committed  to  gaol  no 
less  than  a  hundred  times  for  begging  and  similar  offences ;  but  it 
was  his  proud  boast  that  he  had  never  been  convicted  of  larceny 
or  felony  in  any  form.  There  are  few  things  as  to  which  so  much 
nonsense  has  been  written,  or  so  much  ignorance  of  the  real  facts 
of  the  case  displayed,  as  this  same  question  of  beggar  confrater- 
nities, societies  of  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  gipsy  kingdoms. 
Writers  of  fiction  have  perpetuated  the  convenient  delusion,  and 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Major  Whyte  Melville  the  organization 
and  mysteries  of  these  lawless  guilds  have  furnished  an  interesting 
motive  for  incident  or  plot.  The  beggar's  calling  is  undoubtedly  a 
most  ancient  one,  for  it  is  as  old  as  the  institution  of  idleness  itself. 
The  right  of  members  of  the  religious  profession  to  be  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  fellows  was  also  naturally  re- 
cognized at  an  early  stage  of  society,  and  as  naturally  produced  the 
class  of  which  jogis,  fakirs,  and  dervishes  in  the  East,  and  mendicant 
friars  in  the  West,  are  types.  These  certainly  have  their  organization, 
their  initiations,  passwords,  and  signs,  but  their  constitution  is 
founded  strictly  on  the  religious  basis,  while  their  mendicancy  is  the 
accident  rather  than  the  final  cause  of  their  foundation.  In  the 
middle  ages,  when  every  calling  had  its  Guild  or  Corporation,  it 
was  only  natural  that  the  beggars  should  form  theirs  ;  but  these 
were  composed  of  licensed  mendicants — the  poor,  but  highly  re- 
spectable Bedesman,  or  the  disabled  soldier,  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment gave  permission  to  beg  in  lieu  of  a  pension — and  not  of 
"  casuals  "  or  "  tramps."  That  most  conservative  and  irrepressible 
tribe  the  Gipsies  is  always  credited  with  the  possession  of  a  king 
or  queen  to  whose  sway  the  rest  boar  unquestionable  allegiance, 
but  we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  no  such  person  ever  yet  existed 
among  them.  They  have  not  even  a  word  in  their  language  for 
king,  those  of  Europe  having  borrowed  the  Slavonic  word  krallis 
to  express  the  idea.  The  first  bands  of  "Egyptians  "  who  invaded 
Europe  no  doubt  put  forward  some  ablo  man  of  their  number  to 
act  as  their  agent,  spokesman,  or  leader,  and  to  conform  to  the 
prevalent  customs  of  the  time,  but  the  ollico  of  "  Duke  of  Egypt  " 
was  as  mythical  and  misleading  as  the  origin  implied  in  the  name. 
In  tho  present  day  the  name  of  king  or  queen  of  the  Gipsies  is 
often  heard,  but  tho  circumstances  of  tho  monarch's  coronation  are 
very  simple.  When  a  Gipsy  has  reached  an  advanced  age,  and 
finds  himself  Or  herself  the  head  of  an  extensive;  family,  ho  or  she 
occasionally  settles  down,  and  is  of  course  visited  from  time  to  timo 
by  nomad  children  and  grandchildren,  with  their  "sisters  and 
their  cousins  and  their  aunts,"  to  say  nothing  of  inale  relatives. 
These  gatherings  excite  curiosity  in  the  Gentilo  mind,  which  the 
tribe  takes  caro  to  cultivate;  tho  patriarch  is  at  once  given 
tho  royal  title,  and  tho  ollerings  of  the  "  gorgios  "  miiko 
a  very  handsomo  little  income  for  tho  ancient  one,  while 
tho  family  gatherings  are  ns  good  as  so  ninny  additional 
fairs,  with  all  tho  impetus  which  these  give  to  Gipsy  trade  and 
roguery.  But,  were  it  not  that  the  Gentiles  themselves  desire  a 
Gipsy  king,  the  idea  would  never  enter  into  the  heads  of  tho 
u  K'unany  dials,"  who  laugh  in  their  literal  at  "  gorgio "  gulli- 
bility. 

Tho  eelobrated  Banifyldo  Moore  Carew  is  a  good  instnnco  of  a 
p  ■  11I  i-liing  of  the  roads.  Tho  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  coming 
oi'  a  i  v  ;">od  -''■■•li,  he  d-vlopi'd  an  uncontrollable  pmVion  for  a 
va  ib  uid  life,  disgraced  his  family,  and  occasioned  much  n  andal 
by  his  lawlessness  and  audacity.  His  notoriety  Menu  to  havo 
attracted  to  him  n  number  of  professional  rogues  and  vagabonds; 
but  his  self-assumed  title  of  "  King  of  the  Gipsies  ''  was  a  mis- 
nomer; for,  to  judge  by  his  own  accounts  ol  him  elf,  and  still 
more  by  tho  vocabulary  which  bo  hns  lelt  behind,  bis  subjects 
were  not  Gipsies  at  all,  lint  niero  "  mumper*,"  or  trumps,  with  ut 
best  a  sprinkling  of  "  posh  and  posh,"  or  Gipsy  half-breeds.  Tbo 
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adventures  nnd  tricks  of  Carew  and  his  companions  bear,  of 
course,  a  great  similarity  to  those  of  the  traditional  beggars  of 
antiquity  and  of  the  middle  ages,  as  well  as  to  the  "dodges"  of 
the  beggars  of  the  present  day ;  but  it  by  no  moans  follows  that 
they  were  handed  down  from  primitive  times,  or  taught  by  initi- 
atory and  mystic  rites.  The  whining  appeal  for  alms,  backed  up 
by  liea  and  canting  religious  phrases  ;  the  simulation  of  deformity, 
wounds,  or  disease ;  the  appropriation  of  any  cock  that  may  bo  met 
with  "crowing  promiscuous  "  in  a  deserted  lane,  or  the  replenishing 
of  the  rogue's  wardrobe  from  the  linen  that  hangs  on  every  hedge  ; 
these  and  the  like  are  devices  which  Nature  herself  suggests  to  the 
idle  and  unscrupulous  "  loafer,"  and  need  no  apjirenticeship  to 
learn. 

Nevertheless,  "tho  roads"  of  England  do  present  phases  of 
society,  or  rather  extra-social  phases,  which  are  both  curious  and 
interesting.    The  life  of  the  vagabond, 

Homeless,  rigged,  and  tinned, 
Under  the  changeful  sky, 

has,  and  probably  always  will  have,  great  charms  formally  ;  for  it 
satisfies  the  restless  longing  for  change  and  impatience  of  restraint, 
it  affords  an  almost  certain  means  of  livelihood,  often  without 
work,  and  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  months  is 
healthy,  invigorating,  and  pleasant.  If,  in  the  course  of  the 
exercise  of  begging,  or  any  other  of  the  unlicensed  pro- 
fessions, the  tramp  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  treadmill,  the 
stone-breaking  yard,  or  the  oakum-picking  cell,  he  is  only  earning 
experience  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  the  winter  months, 
which  he  will  most  probably  spend  in  voluntary  or  forced  retire- 
ment in  establishments  where  these  branches  of  industry  are 
carried  on.  There  are  so  many  varieties  of  the  vagabond  that  we 
can  only  enumerate  a  few  of  those  most  frequently  met 
with.  First  and  foremost  is  the  Gipsy,  the  most  incorrigible,  but 
perhaps  the  most  respectable,  of  all.  With  him  vagabondage 
is  a  normal  condition  of  life,  and,  like  the  ancient  Scythian 
or  the  modern  Turkoman,  his  tent  and  his  waggon  constitute  his 
home.  His  ancestors,  as  far  as  his  traditions  reach  back,  have 
lived  in  the  same  manner ;  he  has  his  own  language,  and  he 
follows  his  own  trades  and  calling;  he  has  not  perhaps  the  same 
ideas  of  honesty  and  respectability  that  "  house-dwellers  "  have, 
but  he  bears  them  no  ill-will  for  it,  and  he  certainly  does  not 
regard  himself  in  the  light  of  an  offender  or  an  outcast.  Impressed 
with  a  strong  nationality,  and  having  a  good  constitution  and  a 
cheerful  disposition,  he  has  outlived  generations  of  persecution,  and 
only  yields  slowly  to  the  influence  of  the  Inclosure  Acts,  which 
are  in  this  country  gradually  crowding  him  out.  Next  comes  the 
"  posh  and  posh,"  or  half-bred  Gipsies  ;  of  these  a  large  number 
adopt  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Gipsies  themselves,  but  maintain 
certain  relations  with  the  civilized  and  stationary  world.  They  are 
often  well  to  do,  and  such  an  instance  as  was  related  to  us  by  one  of 
them  of  a  girl  of  this  class,  who  had  married  "  a  hindependent  gent," 
is  by  no  means  rare.  On  asking  of  what  this  particular  independent 
gentleman's  fortune  consisted,  we  were  told  that  he  earned  "  sixteen 
pound  a  week  brush-hawkin'."  Some  among  them  pursue  the 
calling  of  mush-fakin — that  is,  of  repairing  umbrellas,  with  which 
others  combine  the  tinker  and  travelling  cutlery  business.  Then 
there  is  the  tramp  proper,  the  rogue  and  vagabond  par  excellence, 
who  lives  entirely  by  beggiug,  chicanery,  and  petty  larceny.  He 
may  be  always  known  by  a  bright,  unquiet  eye,  a  dissipated,  "  ne'er- 
do-weel  "  air,  and  a  chronic  aversion  to  the  sight  of  a  policeman 
or  doing  a  day's  work.  Mechanics  and  labourers  "  on  the  tramp" 
and  in  search  of  work  are  also  to  be  met  with  ;  but  they  do  not 
helong  to  "  the  road,"  and,  indeed,  are  for  the  most  part  inex- 
perienced in  its  ways.  The  Ilandwerk's  Bursch,  or  travelling 
artisan  of  Germany — who  roams  as  much  for  change,  and  because 
it  is  the  fashion,  as  to  get  work,  and  for  whom  begging,  or,  as  it 
is  called  in  his  argot,  "fechten,"  is  prescribed  by  the  etiquette  of 
his  class— has  no  representative  in  this  country.  The  Ilandwerk's 
Bursch  does  belong  to  an  organization  more  or  less  recognized  and 
somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a  workman's  guild.  Lastly,  upon  the 
English  "  roads  "  there  is  the  Fern-seller,  a  race  entirely  by  itself, 
and  unlike  any  other  of  the  "traveller"  class;  for  be'itknown 
that  "  traveller "  is  a  purely  technical  word,  applied  by  them- 
selves to  designate  collectively  the  various  classes  to  which  we 
have  referred.  The  fern- seller  is  wretchedly  poor,  his  wardrobe 
is  deplorable,  he  is  more  beery  and  disreputable  than  any  of  the 
mates  he  meets  in  the  hospitable  tramps'  lodging-house  :  but  he  is 
of  a  cheery  temperament,  displays  considerable  taste  in  the 
arrangement  and  disposition  of  his  wares,  and  can  tell  you  the 
botanical  name  of  every  fern  in  his  basket.  Why  it  is  we  know 
not,  but  ferns  have  a  singularly  demoralizing  effect  upon  the 
"traveller";  an  acquaintance  with  the  "extra  social"  classes 
teaches  that  horses  are  not  conducive  to  strict  commercial 
bouesty ;  pigeons  are  even  worse  than  horses,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  most  immoral  birds, leading  their  "  fanciers"  into  constant 
temptation  through  matches  and  shows  ;  but  ferns  have  some  malign 
influence  which  is  quite  inexplicable,  and  he  who  once  takes  to 
"  shelkin  gallopers,"  as  the  trade  of  fern-selling  is  euphoniously 
called,  is  a  lost  "  traveller."  We  have  not  mentioned  the  beggars, 
thieves,  and  other  rogues  of  the  town,  as,  though  having  points  of 
contact  with  the  roads,  they  belong  to  a  different  class.  The 
annals  of  the  police  courts,  also,  and  the  proceedings  of  what  an 
Eastern  friend  of  ours  used  to  call  the  "  Mendacity  "  Society,  have 
made  them  less  of  an  unknown  species.  A  further  subdivision 
of  the  vagabond,  or  "  traveller,"  class  may  be  made  accord- 


ing to  the  languages  spoken  on  the  road ;  these,  again,  are  in  a 
descending  scale  of  respectability.  First,  there  is  the  Romany, 
or  Gipsy  tongue  proper,  a  "  deep "  acquaintance  with  which 
is  a  sign  of  aristocratic  "  Egyptian "  descent.  Then  there  is 
Kennick,  or  "  cant,"  the  old-fashioned  thieves'  slang,  with  which 
the  half-breeds  interlard  their  discourse,  much  to  the  scandal  of 
the  Romanies  themselves.  Again,  we  have  Minkler's  Thary,  or 
"  Tinker's  talk,"  also  called  Shelta,  a  corrupt  form  of  Gaelic,  which 
is  affected  chietly  by  the  lower-class  travellers.  Last  of  all  comes 
a  dialect  which  betokens  a  depth  of  social  degradation  to  which 
even  ferns  seldom  lead,  and  that  is  Italian.  A  conversation  with 
an  itinerant  organ-grinder  in  that  language  once  almost  lost  the 
writer  the  respect  of  a  "  mush-faker "  with  whom  he  was  on 
friendly  terms,  and  quite  lowered  his  prestige  in  Romany  circles. 
Tho  purlieus  of  Leather  Lane  and  Saffron  Hill  are  probably  to 
blame  for  this  evil  repute  of  the  soft  Tuscan  tongue. 

The  "  Tinker's  talk "  is  that  which  is  most  used  by  the  real 
rogue  and  vagabond,  since,  being  less  known  than  either  Romany 
or  Cant,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  understanded  of  the  common 
people,  and  is  much  safer  in  the  presence  or  vicinity  of  tho  police. 
"  You're  readered  sobree  " — that  is  to  say,  "  There  is  a  warrant 
out  against  you  " — is  the  muttered  warning  that  has  caused  many 
a  tramp  to  seek  more  hospitable  and  safer  spots.  For  beggars,  if 
they  have  no  regular  organization,  are  bound  together  by  ties  ol 
mutual  interest  and  sympathy,  and  will  always  impart  to  each 
other  serviceable  information  as  to  pecuniary  chances,  or  constabu- 
lary dangers,  in  certain  districts.  There  is,  as  is  tolerably  well 
known,  a  recognized  system  of  signs,  cind  happy  the  householder 
on  whose  gates  the  symbol  for  "  No  good  trying  here,"  or  "  Give* 
yer  soup  tickets,"  is  marked,  for  his  gate-bell  shall  be  unbroken  and 
his  watch-dog  rest.  The  death  of  King  George  Brine  is  no  doubt 
a  sad  event,  but  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that,, 
if  numerous  convictions  constitute  a  claim  to  the  title  of  "  King  of 
the  Beggars,"  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  long  for  his  successor,. 


FRENCH  CRITICS  AND  FRENCH  DRAMATISTS. 

IT  has  been  said  of  the  modern  British  drama  that  its  principal 
raison  d'etre,  after  the  playgoing  habit  of  the  British  public,  is- 
the  drama  of  modern  France.  Without  the  second  the  first 
could  hardly  contrive  to  exist.  The  London  manager  who  would 
steer  clear  of  bankruptcy,  the  London  actor  who  is  anxious  for 
opportunities  of  histrionic  adaptation,  keep  a  sharper  eye  on  the 
doings  of  MM.  d'Ennery  and  Sardou  than  on  those  of  Messrs. 
Byron  and  Wills,  and  are  rewarded  for  their  diligence  by  over- 
flowing houses  and  material  for  fresh  and  profitable  imperso- 
nations. This  being  the  case,  it  is  disheartening  to  find  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  competent  persons,  the  French  drama  is,  like 
the  English,  on  its  last  legs.  Critics  of  several  schools  are  agreed! 
on  this  point.  The  lamentations  of  M.  Sarcey,  for  instance, 
are  loud  and  prolonged.  In  the  matter  of  theatrical  criticism, 
M.  Sarcey  is  not  perhaps  the  infallible  person  his  friends  believe;, 
but  ho  knows  what  constitutes  a  play,  and  his  judgments  may 
often  be  accepted  without  question  or  reserve.  It  is  ominous  that 
of  late  he  has  found  nothing  to  praise.  When  he  is  not  reproving 
M.  Perrin  for  mismanaging  the  ConNSdie-Francaise,  he  seems- 
to  have  nothing  to  do  but  bewail  the  poverty  of  invention, 
the  mean  imagination,  the  lack  of  insight  and  energy  and  skill, 
which  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  younger 
generation  of  playwrights.  According  to  him,  the  manager* 
are  clamouring  for  new  plays,  and  new  plays  there  are  none. 
There  are  no  more  dramatists,  and  the  stage  is  going  to  the 
dogs.  M.  Zola,  a  critic  who  has  scarcely  a  single  opinion  in  com- 
mon with  M.  Sarcey,  goes  still  further.  In  his  new  volume,  Le 
Naturalismc  au  Theatre,  he  envelops  the  actual  order  of  thing* 
theatrical  in  an  immense  and  dogmatical  disdain.  It  is  his  ambition 
to  be  considered  "  a  swallower  of  formulas,"  as  Carlyle  used  to  say  ;. 
and  he  has  swallowed  the  French  stage  at  a  gulp.  Nothing  that 
is,  or  that  has  been,  contents  him.  He  is  equally  contemptuous  of 
Barriers  and  Corneille,  of  Hernani  and  liertrand  et  Raton.  He  visits- 
with  disdain  both  La  Tour  de  Xesle  of  glorious  memory  and 
Chien  d'Aveugle,  both  Orphee  aux  Enfers  and  Les  Noces  dAttila, 
He  is  not  less  angry  with  D'Ennery  than  with  Jules  Verne,  with 
Les  Bourgeois  de  Pont-Arcy  than  with  Jean-Marie ;  and  it  is- 
evident  that  he  prefers  Therise  Itaquin  to  Le  Mariage  eTOlympe 
aud  La  Contagion.  His  talk  is  all  of  science,  method,  analysis, 
the  "  human  document,"  the  naturalistic  formula,  "  la  cruditA 
superbe  de  Ben  Jonson,"  and  so  forth.  In  anticipation,  he  is  the 
Marat  of  a  revolution  in  the  drama,  and  he  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  complete  anarchy,  and  the  heads  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. His  war-cry  is  that  of  John  Leech's  demagogue  ; 
nothing  is  that  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  "Down  with  hevery- 
think !  As  he  makes  no  single  sign  which  would  help  us  to  believe 
that  he  knows  what  makes  a  play  and  what  a  play  should  be,  and 
as  he  appears  to  hold  that  the  drama  of  the  future  will  be  an 
analogue  in  action  of  the  novel  of  the  present,  as  understood  by 
himself  and  his  disciples,  his  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
question  seems  to  be  not  only  exasperating  to  everybody,  but  of 
no  manner  of  use  to  anybody. 

On  the  other  hand,  writers  are  not  wanting  to  take  a  more 
hopeful  view  of  matters.  One  of  the  best  and  most  intelligent  is 
M.  Leopold  Lacour,  whose  Trois  Theatres  is  a  clever  spirited  attempt 
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o  describe  an!  deflne  the  several  talents  and  achievements  of 
>IM.  Augier,  Sardou,  and  Dumas.     M.  Lacour  treats  all  three  of 
■  lis  authors  as  if  they  were  already  classic,  and  his  work — with 
very  allowance  made  for  the  strain  of  exaggeration  which  seems 
Heritable  in  a  writer's  criticism  of  his  contemporaries — is  discrimi- 
nating enough.    The  essay  which  is  the  least  deformed  in  this 
ense  is  the  one  on  M.  Augier:  and  it  is,  in  consequence,  the  best 
.nd  most  workmanlike  of  the  three.  M.  Lacour's  estimate  of  those 
uaster-qualities — of  delicacy  and  force,  of  observation  and  imagi- 
lation,  of  sober  daring  and  austere  and  virile  refinement,  of  con- 
\  tructive  ability  and  literary  skill — which  have  set  their  owner  in 
he  front  of  living  writers  for  the  stage,  is  singularly  temperate 
tnd  just.    M.  Augier  has  occupied  from  the  first  a  position  which 
I  ixposcd  him  to  a  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism.  When  he  began, 
t  was  as  a  representative  of  that  reaction  in  favour  of  the  classic 
Imuciple  in  art  which  set  in  when  the  after  of  Romanticism  had 
loniewhat  abated  of  its  violence.     Then,  he  was  laughed  at  as  a 
Inember  of  the  school  of  common-sense.  Next,  he  got  into  dilficul- 
Iie3  as  a  preacher  of  domestic  morality,  and  as   one  who 
lipenly  avowed  himself  the  champion  of  injured  husbands.  Finally, 
lis  the  grandson  of  Pigault-Lebrun,  and  tho  friend  of  Prince 
■Napoleon,  he  met  with  scant  courtesy  at  the  hands  of  critics 
Ivho  differ  from  him  in  politics.    Of  the  antagonism  that  it 
lias  been  his  to  awaken  there  are  traces  here  and  there  in  M. 
I'jacour  himself.    This  author  writes  well  of  M.  Augier;  but 
It  is  significant  that,  while  proDe  to  enthusiasm  and  exaggeration, 
lie  writes  almost  dispassionately.    Of  Diane,  a  rery  beautiful  and 
loucbing  play,  he  merely  says,  after  Theophile  Gautier,  that  it  is 
I' a  pallid  copy  of  Marion  Delorme" ;   and  of  L'Aventuriere, 
line  of  the  noblest  and  most  striking  of  romantic  dramas,  he 
lianlly  deigns  to  make  any  mention  at  all.    He  admires  the 
■naster  works  of  the  poet  a  great  deal,  and  discerns  in  some  of 
I .hem — in  Les  Lionnes  Pauvres,  for  instance — more  and  greater 
Ineiit  than  perhaps  they  possess ;  and  he  makes  no  difficulty  about 
■  riving  to  M.  Augier  that  first  place  which  is  his  due.    But  there 
s  a  tuiich  of  reserre  in  all  he  does  for  the  author  of  Maitre 
\ju6rin  which  is  not  felt  when  he  comes  to  treat  of  the  authors  of 
\  Xos  Duns  Villageois  and  La  Princesse  Georges.    He  has  a  passion 
lor  these  writers,  and  he  cares  not  who  knows  it.    Under  his  hand 
I .heir  faults  grow  almost  admirable,  while  their  talent  takes  the 
liues  of  genius  itself.    It  is  really  amusing  to  hear  him  dilating  on 
I  he  virtues  of  M.  Dumas.    This,  for  instance,  is  the  way  in  which 
lie  starts  upon  his  examination  of  that  eccentric  master  and  his 
Ivorks: — "  Obserrateur  d'une  penetration  rare,  philosophe  aven- 
l.ureux,  volontiers  mystique,  tourmente  sans  ces3e^par  deux  lirres 
I  pail  aspire  a  niettre  d'accord,  le  Code  et  l'Evangile  ;  inter- 
lire'tant,  d'ailleurs,  l'Evangile  et  la  Bibleau  grd  de  ses  theories, 
s^duit  par  les  images  apocalyptiques,  prophete  et  boulerar- 
lier,  revolutionnaire  et  derste,  socialiste  et  conservateur,  M. 
Dumas  file,   au   point  de  sa  carriere  ou  nous  le  trourons 
tujourd'hui,  nous  pre"seute  une  ceurro  extremement  originale 
it  complexe,  toujours  sdduisante,  6tincelante  d'esprit,  d'adresse 
•X  'audace,  arec  des  parties  admirables,  et,  ce  qui  raut  mieux 
lencore,  arec  deux  ou  trois  pieces  de  premier  ordre."  After 
.his,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  M.  Lacour  i3  penetrated  with 
ldmiration  for  that  violent,  vulgar,  and   clumsy  melodrama, 
TJEtranghre;  that  he  thinks  the  CtSsarine  of  La  Femme  de  Claude 
i  "  figure  alaMichel-Ange/'  and  a  masterpiece  of  characterization, 
ind  tbe  play  itself,  which  has  been  described  as  a  nightmare  of 
iensuous  mysticism,  a  very  excellent  play  indeed  ;  and  that  he  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  denouement  invented  by  M.  Dumas  for  the 
Sitpplice  ^une  Femme  for  one  of  the  best  in  the  modern  drama. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  takes  tbe  moralist  in  M.  Dumas 
juite  seriously,  or  that  he  makes  the  most  that  can  be  made  of 
lis  author's  right,  as  the  poet  of  .Marguerite  Gautier  and  Diane  de 
Lys,  to  be  considered  the  leader  of  the  realistic  revolution 
Effected  in  art  during  the  last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years.    As  for 
M.  Hardou,  the  cntic  discourses  of  him  in  terms  still  more 
Obliging.    He  labours  under  an  impression  that  that  most  brilliant 
Had  vivacious  of  playwrights— "  Get te  incarnation  du  theatre/' as 
porriere  called  him— is  a  great  writer,  a  great  moralist,  a  great 
patirist,  a  great  dramatist,  and  a  great  artist  in  the  presentment  of 
character  and  emotion.    In  bis  enthusiasm  ho  accepts  the  dashing 
farce  of  L'Oncle  Nam  for  very  literature  ;  he  sees  in  La  FamiUo 
linot/on  a  work  which,  under  one  of  its  aspects,  rcay  be  regarded 
jis  »  pendant  to  LttFemmn  (kivantes,  while  under  another  it  is  of  this 
deepest  tragic  significance.  lie  is  inclined  to  admire  the  emotional 
quality  in  Let  Vieuv  Garcons  quite  aa  warmly  as  tbo  incom- 
parable neatness  of  its  construction  ;  nnd  he  claims  not  less  than 
heroic  rank  for  La  JIaino  and  Vatrie,  which  are,  assuredly,  no  moro 
than  splendidly  clever.    Jlo  even  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence 
of  Darnel  ltochat,  and  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  it  is 
not  a  dramatic  futility,  but  a  real  play.    In  fact,  be  pushes 
bis  admiration  so  far  as  to  awaken  a  filing  of  something  like 
astoni-hmer.t  in  bis  readers  that  ho  has  refrained  from  speaking  of 
V>»  Femmet  Fortes  aud  Le*  Pominct  du  Vuisin,  as  models  of 
their  kind. 

M.  Lacotir  has  nothing  to  say  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  tho  rswntial 
in  drama,  and  he  now  nnd  then,  ns  has  been  »..en,  allows  his 
enthusiasm  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  his  discretion.  JSut  ho  is 
useful  in  his  way,  and  as  often  as  not  discourse*  mefully.  His 
remarks  concerning  realism  are  particularly  sensible;  and  his 
analysis  of  the  influence  of  Itnlzac  on  the  later  drama— on  which 
the  linage  and  superscription  of  that  extraordinary  artist  aro  im- 
printed not  lrss  deeply  than  on  the  later  novel  — is  extremely  good 
and  pertinent.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  like  MM.  Harcey  and 


Zola,  he,  too,  believes  the  drama  to  be  even  now  in  a  state  of 
transition  ;  and  that,  when  naturalism  shall  have  died  the  death  it 
deserves,  and  the  piece  shall  have  passed  away,  and  there  shall  ba 
no  more  question  of  the  sermon-melodrama,  he  looks  for  the  advent 
of  a  new  kind  of  play,  the  form  and  spirit  of  which  shall  be  alto- 
gether poetical. 


JOINT-STOCK  INVESTMENTS. 

IT  seems  plain  that  the  salutary  dread  of  joint-stock  enterprise 
which  has  so  long  weighed  upon  the  English  investor  has  at 
last  been  lifted  off  him.  The  list  of  new  Companies  which  has 
recently  been  published  in  the  Times  may  represent  a  good  deal 
more  capital  than  has  been  subscribed,  but  it  must  also  repre- 
sent a  good  deal  which  has  been  subscribed.  Promoters  do  not 
spend  their  money  in  advertising  unless  the  public  show  some  dis- 
position to  buy  shares,  and  by  the  time  that  a  few  Companies 
have  asked  for  money  without  getting  it,  many  more  that  have 
come  to  the  birth  have  discovered  that  there  is  not  strength  to  bring 
forth.  If  investments  had  not  been  brisk,  the  list  for  the  three  weeks 
ending  the  23rd  of  April  would  not  have  been  larger  in  proportion 
than  that  for  the  three  months  ending  the  25th  of  March.  For 
some  time  past  everybody  who  has  any  spare  money  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  one  of  two  feelings— dislike  to  losing  his 
principal,  and  dislike  to  getting  very  little  interest  for  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  first  of  these  feelings  grows  less  acute  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  disasters  becomes  fainter;  whereas  the  second  is 
constantly  kept  vivid  by  the  practical  inconvenience  of  a  dimin- 
ished income.  Every  right- thinking  mind  is  disgusted  by  the 
prospect  of  having  to  think  yourself  lucky  if  you  can  get  four 
per  cent,  for  your  money.  The  faith  of  the  English  people 
in  five  per  cent,  as  a  divinely  ordered  minimum  of  interest  has 
been  rudely  shaken  of  late ;  but  the  germ  of  the  faith  is 
there,  and  it  only  waits  for  a  little  encouragement  to  shoot  up 
afresh.  The  promoter  is  skilful  in  marking  the  least  signs 
which  tell  that  public  confidence  is  reviving.  He  rejoices  to 
think  than  prospectuses  have  become  an  unknown  literature  to 
numbers  who  were  once  painfully  familiar  with  them,  and  that 
the  delusions  which  have  been  so  often  exposed,  and  the  promises 
which  have  so  often  been  broken,  may  once  more  be  reproduced 
without  much  fear  of  detection.  Now  is  the  time  to  launch  upon 
the  world  his  Cabbage  Tobacco  Company.  Hope,  that  so  long 
seemed  dead,  has  again  come  to  life,  and  he  no  longer  fears  to  find 
deaf  ears  turned  to  the  grand  scheme  by  which  an  ingenious 
publicmaybe  induced  to  buy  something  which  is  not  tobacco  at  about 
the  price  which  it  has  hitherto  paid  for  something  which  is.  When 
one  scheme  ha3  been  successfully  floated,  the  way  is  at  once  opened 
to  a  second.  Those  who  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  write 
for  shares  in  one  Company  until  the  day  on  which  the  subscription 
list  was  to  be  closed  had  come  and  gone  are  naturally  anxious  not 
to  make  a  similar  mistake  with  a  second.  They  do  not  wish  to  be 
less  courageous,  and  consequently  less  fortunate,  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  as  each  successive  prospectus  takes  care  to  improve  a 
little  on  its  predecessors,  they  are  justified  in  describing  their 
prospects  from  the  undertaking  in  which  they  have  actually  invested 
as  even  brighter  than  those  that  would  have  been  theirs  if  they  had 
not  let  the  first  undertaking  slip.  This  process  is  capable  of  in- 
definite repetition;  and,  for  however  long  a  time  the  issue  of  new 
Companies  may  go  on,  promoters  are  sure  to  bo  forthcoming  who 
will  promise  to  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  all  that  went 
before  it. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  inrcstment  in  new  Companies 
may  be  regarded,  and  neither  of  them  at  all  justifies  the  childlike 
trust  which  characterizes  the  inrestor  in  prosperous  times.  The 
money  inrested  is  either  put  into  a  business,  or  lent  to  those  who 
are  going  to  carry  on  a  business.  Consequently,  a  man  who  buys 
shares  in  a  new  Company  must,  if  ho  is  commonly  prudent, 
bo  satisfied  of  his  own  knowledge  cither  that  the  business 
is  promising,  or  that  those  who  proposo  to  carry  it  on  are  trust- 
worthy. It  is  strange  that  the  mere  interposition  of  the  words 
"  Joint-Stock  Company,  Limited,''  should  exert  so  magical  an 
effect.  Ordinarily  speaking,  if  it  were  proposed  to  a  man  who  has 
laved  money  to  embark  in  a  business  of  whirh  he  knows  alisolutoly 
nothing,  or  to  lend  his  capital  to  persons  of  whoso  character  and 
qualifications  'he  is  equally  ignorant,  he  would  think  that  he  was 
being  made  fun  of.  Dairy  farming,  hotel  management,  house- 
build  in/,  mineral  water  bottling,  furniture  selling, and  all  tho  hundred 
other  forms  of  industrial  enterprise  which  aro  now  being  launched 
upon  th"  market  need  special  skill  and  training.  They  need 
this  special  skill  and  training  just  as  much  when  the  business  is 
to  bo  Carried  on  by  a  joint-stock  Company  as  when  it  is  to  bo 
carried  on  by  nn  ordinary  partnership.  It  may  bo  said  that  even 
in  ordinary  partnerships  there  aro  sleeping  partners,  and  that 
an  investor  in  n  joint-stock  Company  is  110  worse  oil'  tlian  a 
sleeping  priitner  in  nny  other  concern.  Hut  then  a  sleeping 
partner  is  usually  a  man  who  has  sufficient  confidence  in  tlioso 
with  whom  he  is  associated  to  leave  his  money  in  their  hands. 
He  is  not  a  trader,  but  a  capitalist  who  has  lent  money  to  traders. 
Tho  wisdom  of  this  course  depends  entirely  on  his  knowledge  of 
tho  traders  in  whom  lie  plnres  this  twist,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
tho  position  of  a  iharehoMw  in  a  joint-stock  Company 
to  exempt  him  from  this  rule.  In  ho  fur,  nnd  only  in 
so  far,  a*  hu  has  good  grounds  for  putting  confidence  in 
the  management   of  the  Oompnny,   is    hu   wise    in  lending 
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money  to  it.  To  have  these  good  grounds  it  is  not  enough  that 
there  are  names  on  the  direction  whom  he  knows  by  repute.  There 
are  names,  indeed,  which  carry  assurance  with  them,  but  they  are 
the  names  of  men  who  havo  a  specific  business  reputation,  and  of 
this  the  ordinary  investor  can  seldom  bo  a  judge.  What  he  means 
by  a  good  direction  is  a  board  which  includes  a  baronet,  a  general, 
and  a  younger  son  of  a  peer — an  excellent  combination  possibly  for 
social  purposes,  but  an  utterly  worthless  one  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  If  any  one  of  the  three  came  to  tho  investor  and  pro- 
posed to  borrow  money  of  him,  he  would  at  once  feel  (his;  but 
when  tho  proposal  is  that  he  should  lend  money,  not  to  a  baronet, 
a  general,  or  a  younger  son,  but  to  a  Company,  of  which 
ho  really  knows  nothing  except  that  a  baronet,  a  general, 
and  a  younger  son  are  among  its  directors,  his  hand  is 
at  once  in  his  pocket.  There  is,  it  is  true, .  a  further  dif- 
ference between  an  ordinary  sleeping  partner  and  a  share- 
holder in  a  joint-stock  Company.  Tho  liability  of  tho  ordi- 
nary sleeping  partner  is  unlimited  ;  the  liability  of  the  shareholder 
is,  for  tho  most  part,  limited.  If  tho  investor  took  his  total 
liability  into  account,  and  bought  no  more  shares  than  he  could 
contrive  to  pay  for,  supposing  all  the  capital  to  bo  called  up, 
this  would  be  a  solid  distinction.  But,  as  regards  the  majority 
of  investors  in  new  Companies,  it  is  a  distinction  which  comes 
to  very  little.  They  regulate  the  amount  of  their  investments, 
not  by  the  nominal  capital,  but  by  the  capital  it  is  proposed  to 
raise  at  once,  so  that,  if  the  Company  is  wound  up  and  the  wholo 
of  the  nominal  capital  has  to  be  provided  in  order  to  satisfy  its 
creditors,  the  shareholders  may  be  ruined  quite  as  effectually  as 
though  their  liability  had  been  unlimited. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  the  general  public  had  better  avoid 
new  Companies,  and  especially  small  new  Companies,  one  reason 
for  this  last  caution  being  that  where  the  nomiual  capital  is  vory 
small  there  is  always  some  ground  for  surprise  that  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  come  to  the  general  public  for  it.  Men  of 
business  are  always  on  the  look  out  for  good  investments,  and 
when  they  know  of  one  which  promises  exceedingly  well,  and 
needs  no  more  money  than  they  can  themselves  command,  it  is 
not  very  obvious  why  they  should  be  anxious  to  share  tho 
golden  opportunity  with  people  of  whom  they  know  nothing. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  new  Companies  are  increasing  in  number 
every  week,  it  is  evident  that  nobody  needs  this  and  similar  warn- 
ings.   If  they  did,  there  would  be  very  few  new  Companies. 


THE  ANGLO-FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  TREATY. 

rjUlE  General  Tariff  Bill,  which  has  so  long  been  under  dis- 
JL  cussion  in  the  French  Chambers,  has  at  last  been  passed,  and 
now  awaits  only  promulgation  to  become  law.  Six  months  after 
it  is  promulgated  it  will  come  into  force,  and,  consequently,  there 
are  only  six  months  within  which  to  negotiate  the  new  com- 
mercial treaty  between  this  country  and  France.  If  the  treaty  is 
not  then  concluded,  the  General  Tariff  will  apply  to  English  as 
well  as  to  other  foreign  goods  imported  into  France,  unless,  in- 
deed, our  Government  in  the  meantime  can  induce  the  French 
Government  and  Chambers  to  prolong  the  existing  treaty  for 
another  short  period.  From  one  point  of  view  the  General  Tariff 
marks  a  great  advance  towards  Free-trade,  though  from  another 
it  is  disappointingly  reactionary.  The  National  Convention  adopted 
commercial,  as  well  as  civil  and  political,  freedom  ;  but  in  the  long 
wars  which  followed,  heavy  duties  had  to  be  imposed,  not  so  much 
lor  the  sake  of  the  protection  they  gave  as  for  the  revenue  they 
yielded  ;  but  they  were  continued  and  even  increased  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Governments  with  the  view  of  giving  protection  to  native 
industry.  At  last  these  duties  became  absolutely  prohibitive  in 
many  instances,  and  in  nearly  every  case  were  very  onerous.  The 
Commercial  Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Cobdenin  i860  was  the  first 
breach  in  this  system,  and  there  quickly  followed  other  treaties  with 
the  Continental  Governments.  The  General  Tariff  Bill,  which  has 
now  been  passed,  is  intended  to  replace  the  old  tariff  which 
existed  before  Mr.  Cobden's  treaty  was  negotiated — that  is  to  say, 
the  legislative,  not  the  conventional,  tariff  of  recent  times.  Re- 
garded from  this  point  of  view,  it  marks,  as  we  have  said,  a  great 
advance.  But  the  experience  gained  under  Mr.  Cobden's  treaty 
and  those  which  followed  it  had  proved  so  clearly  the  advantages 
of  a  liberal  reyimc  in  trade  that  it  was  hoped  France  would  adopt 
the  conventional  tariffs  as  a  rule  henceforth;  and  this,  indeed, 
was  the  first  idea  that  prevailed.  Five  or  six  years  ago,  when 
the  question  was  first  submitted  to  the  Superior  Council  of 
Commerce,  the  recommendations  made  were  that  the  conven- 
tional tariffs  should  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  those  countries 
which  did  not  negotiate  special  treaties  with  France,  but  that  for 
countries  entering  into  treaties  further  concessions  should  be  made. 
Tho  Bill,  however,  which  was  ultimately  introduced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  proposed  duties  in  most  cases  higher  than 
those  of  the  treaties,  and  even  those  duties  have  been  raised 
during  the  passage  of  the  measure  through  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  the  Senate.  Roughly,  we  may  say  that,  as  the  Bill  now  stands, 
the  duties  have  been  raised,  on  an  average,  about  25  per  cent. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  Bill  must  be  regarded  as  reactionary. 
But  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  tariff  is  intended  to  apply 
to  countries,  like  tho  United  States,  which  refuse  to  make  any 
concessions  to  Frauce  or  to  enter  into  any  treaties  with  her,  and 
that  further  concessions  can  be  purchased  by  countries  which  will 
negotiate,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  after  all,  to  be  not  very  re- 


actionary. Of  course,  it  is  not  a  Free-trade  tariff.  Its  funda- 
mental principle  is  Reciprocity.  Tho  French  have  not  yet 
come  to  see  that  the  interests  of  the  general  consumer  are  of 
greater  importance  than  the  interests  of  the  small  body  of  pro- 
ducers who  provide  for  the  foreign  market.  And  they  insist, 
therefore,  that  whatever  concessions  are  made  to  the  foreign 
importer  must  be  bought  by  him.  The  general  tariff  is,  there- 
fore, merely  the  starting-point  for  negotiation,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  willingness  and  ability  of  other  Governments  to  pur- 
chase concessions  whether  they  shall  obtain  a  lafge  or  a  small 
reduction  in  the  duties.  In  this  country  we  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter.  But  as  wc  desire  the  promotion  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  tho  two  countries,  it  is  to  our  interest,  if 
possible,  to  induco  Frauce  to  reduco  the  duties  of  the  General 
Tariff.  In  any  case,  whether  we  obtain  reductions  or  not,  it 
is  important  that  the  new  treaty  should  be  negotiated  as  quickly 
as  may  be,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  time  will 
bo  lost  in  pushing  on  the  negotiations.  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  it  is  true,  has  been  sent  to  Paris ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday  evening,  tho  negotiations  proper  have  not  yet 
begun,  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  French  delegates  being  engaged  as 
yet  only  in  the  examination  of  the  tariff  relating  to  woollen  goods. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  there  are  only  six  months,  according 
to  present  arrangements,  within  which  to  negotiate  the  treaty. 
This  is  evidently  too  short  a  time.  The  negotiations  proper  must 
bo  preceded  by  a  detailed  and  minute  examination  of  the  duties 
relating  to  each  particular  class  of  articles,  and  to  make  this  satis- 
factorily will  be  a  slow  and  tedious  work.  As  we  have  already 
stated,  the  first  idea  in  France,  five  or  six  years  ago,  was  to  take 
Mr.  Cobden's  treaty  as  the  starting-point,  making  reductions  in  it 
it'  this  country  was  willing  to  grant  corresponding  advantages  to 
France.  This  plainly  was  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  French 
authorities  that  the  old  duties  of  the  commercial  treaties  were  not 
only  protective,  but  were  sufficiently  protective,  even  in  the  case 
of  countries  like  the  United  State3  which  refuse  to  negotiate  with 
France.  It  is  now  said  to  be  the  intention  of  the  French  Government 
to  propose  to  ours  a  reduction  in  the  general  tariff  of  only  about 
25  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  to  continue  the  Cobden  Treaty 
practically,  or,  that  is  to  say,  to  maintain  Protection  against  us. 
But,  in  reality,  a  rough  reduction  in  the  General  Tariff  of  25 
per  cent,  would  not  maintain  the  duties  now  existing,  for  in 
some  cases  the  duties  have  been  raised  more  than  25  per 
cent.,  while  in  others  they  have  not  been  raised  so  much.  There 
would  thus  be  a  disturbance  of  existing  duties, and  our  negotiators 
would  need  the  assistance  of  experts  to  say  whether  this  disturb- 
ance would  be  to  our  advantage  or  not,  or  whether,  in  fact,  it 
would  not  in  some  cases  put  an  end  to  all  trade  between  the 
countries.  The  mere  examination  of  the  various  duties  would, 
therefore,  take  up  a  very  large  part  of  the  six  months,  even  if 
there  were  nothing  else  to  prolong  the  examination  and  make  it 
more  difficult.  But  there  is  very  much  more.  Besides  raising 
the  duties  generally,  the  General  Tariff  Bill  substitutes  specific  for 
ad  valorem  duties — that  is  to  say,  it  proposes  to  tax  goods  by 
weight  and  quality  instead  of  by  value.  The  reason  assigned  for 
this  is  the  prevention  of  frauds  and  disputes.  And  no  doubt  the 
ad  valorem  system  does  admit  of  both  frauds  and  disputes.  A. 
dishonest  importer,  we  can  well  believe,  often  puts  too  low  a 
value  upon  his  goods,  thus  defrauding  the  French  Treasury  and 
his  own  more  honest  competitors.  A  perfectly  conscientious 
man  may  often  make  a  mistake  in  the  hurry  of  business. 
And  in  any  case,  whether  he  is  right  or  wrong,  the  French 
Custom  House  officials  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter, 
and  disputes  may  arise  even  with  the  best  intentions  on  both 
sides.  But  the  specific  system  is  liable  to  still  greater  abuses. 
It  splits  up  the  various  kinds  of  goods  into  a  multitude  of 
categories,  so  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  importer  to 
know  in  what  category  to  place  his  goods.  It  is  thus  as  liable 
both  to  frauds  and  disputes  as  the  other ;  while  it  is  much 
more  vexatious  to  the  importer,  and  quite  as  troublesome  to  the 
Custom  House  officials.  For  example,  if  a  bale  of  goods  should  be 
made  up  of  two  or  three  different  qualities,  the  Custom  House 
officials  would  have  to  open  the  bale  and  test  the  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  each  of  the  two  or  three  pieces.  There  is  thus  just  as  much 
room  for  dispute  as  in  the  other  case,  and  the  opening  and  handling 
of  the  bale  are  very  likely  to  spoil  the  goods.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  a  merchant  to  one  of  the  Manchester  papers 
puts  this  part  of  the  case  so  strongly  from  the  practical  point  of 
view  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  it: — 

The  new  tariff  substitutes  no  less  than  5r  categories  or  separate  standards 
in  lieu  of  the  uniform  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  rate  for  every  variety  of 
printed  cottons — namely,  17  groups  in  connexion  with  the  grey  cloth  and 
three  more  subdivisions  of  each  group  in  respect  of  colours.  Thus,  a  French 
biyer  coming  to  this  market  to  purchase  of  export  or  calico  warehouses 
would,  before  he  could  ascertain  the  suitableness  of  the  seller's  quotations, 
entail  on  the  seller  the  following  laborious  work.  First,  the  separation  of 
all  goods  submitted  to  him  into  groups  in  respect  of  colours — a  process  of 
the  gravest  difliculty  in  view  of  "  superpositions,"  and  almost  impossible  to 
perform  in  foggy  seasons  ;  secondly,  after  having  thus  separated  (lie  colour- 
ings, each  piece  has  to  be  separately  measured  fur  width  and  length,  then 
weighed,  thereafter  counted  with  a  magnifying  glass  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  threads  in  a  square  of  five  millimetres,  in  order  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  17  grey  classes  each  piece  may  belong. 

This,  it  will  be  borne  in  mitid,  refers  only  to  cotton  goods  ;  but 
the  same  thing  more  or  less  applies  to  woollen,  linen,  jute,  and,  in 
fact,  almost  every  other  kind  of  commodity.  Our  manufacturers 
are  most  anxious  that  the  proposed  substitution  of  the  specific  for 
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I  d  valorem  duties  should  not  be  acceded  to  by  our  Government, 
nd,  if  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  ad  valorem  duties  should 
e  retained.    In  any  case,  there  will  be  a  strong  opposition  made 
.  j  the  proposal,  and  the  discussion  will  lead  to  a  very  long:  and 
ery  minute  examination.    If  only  six  months  are  allowed,  it  is 
jarcely  possible  that  this  examination  can  be  conducted  satis- 
ictorily ;  and,  therefore,  the  treaty  either  will  not  be  concluded 
i  the  time,  or  it  will  be  concluded  hurriedly  and  imperfectly.  It 
i  to  be  hoped,  then,  that  a  prolongation  of  the  time  allowed  for 
egotiating  the  treaty  may  be  agreed  to.     And  this  is  desirable 
jr  another  reason.    A  certain  time  ought  to  be  given  to  our 
lerchants  to  prepare  for  the  new  rdgime.    As  things  stand  now, 
aey  do  not  know  whether  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  existing 
i  uties  will  be  continued,  or  the  duties  of  the  General  Tariff  will 
I  ome  into  force,  or  new  duties  will  be  agreed  upon  of  which  they 
re  as  yet  entirely  ignorant.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  them 
|  a  prepare  for  the  new  state  of  things.     And  if  they  are  not 
iveu  a  reasonable  time  for  preparation,  they  will  be  obliged  to 
|  aspend  their  manufacture  for  the  French  market  altogether.  This 
I  oes  not  mean  merely  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  time  for  which 
I  he  uew  treaty  runs  will  be  lost;  it  means  that  manufacturers 
i  nd  workpeople  now  engaged  in  producing  goods  for  the  French 
I  larket  will  have  to  stop  working  altogether,  or  nearly  altogether, 
I  nd,  therefore,  to  go  without  their  profits  and  their  wage3. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  negotiations  we  have  very  little  to  offer 
lo  France  except  a  reduction  of  the  wine  duties.    We  have  frankly 
adopted  the  principle  of  Free-trade,  and  have  thrown  our  ports 
I  pen  to  all  the  world.    When  France,  therefore,  insists  that  we 
|  hall  purchase  concessions  from  her,  we  have  nothing  with  which 
o  make  the  purchase.    It  is  very  improbable,  therefore,  that  we 
I  hall  be  able  to  induce  her  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  duties  she 
liow  proposes,  or  to  alter  her  intention  to  substitute  specific  for 
I'd  valorem  duties.    And  there  are  reasons  why  she  should  be 
linwilling  to  make  very  great  concessions  apart  altogether  from 
lirotectionist  prepossessions.    During  the  past  few  years,  as  we  all 
:now,  protectioniot  idea3  have  gained  ground  rapidly  upon  the 
Continent.  Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Germany,  one  after  another 
lave  increased  their  duties.    And  what  France  grants  to  us  she 
vill  hardly  be  able  to  refuse  to  the  countries  surrounding  her. 
'erhaps  this  would  not  affect  her  much  if  she  regarded  the 
natter  from  a  commercial  standpoint  solely.     For  even  now 
?ree-trade  principles  have  gained  a  considerable  foothold  in 
.•'ranee.    But,  unfortunately,  political  prejudices  and  antipathies 
:ome  into  play.    By  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  which  ended  the 
•Vance-German  War,  Germany  obtained  for  herself  the  privilege 
if  the  most  favoured  nation  in  all  commercial  matters,  and, 
esting  satisfied  with  that,  she  has  refused  since  to  negotiate  a 
:ommercial  treaty  with  France.    It  follows  that  whatever  conces- 
•ions  France  makes  to  us  in  the  coming  treaty  she  will  make  to 
Jermany  also,  without  obtaining  anything  in  return  from  Ger- 
nany.    We  need  hardly  say  that  France  is  very  unwilling  to 
mike  any  concessions  to  Germany  which  she  can  avoid.    We  are 
.bus  weighted  in  the  negotiations  upon  which  we  are  about  to 
;nter  by  the  fact  that  we  are  purchasing  concessions  for  Germany 
is  well  as  for  ourselves.    We  are  also  weighted  by  the  unwise 
ndvocacy  of  many  of  onr  own  merchants  and  public  writers.  They 
j:ite  statistics  to  show  that  the  Cobden  Treaty  has  been  much 
u'ore  favourable  to  France  than  to  England,  which  is  no  doubt 
,.rue  enough  for  this  reason,  that  we  maintain  no  duty  upon 
French  goods  except  upon  wines,  whereas  France  maintains  a 
,.T«at  many  duties  upon  English  goods.    But  the  inferences  that 
ire  drawn  in  this  country,  and  are  urged  upon  the  attention  of 
Frenchmen,  imply  that  trance  thereby  has  gained  an  advantage, 
ind  that  she  ought  to  redress  the  balance  ;  whereas  the  real  truth 
:s,  that  it  is  we  who  have  gained  the  advantage.    Our  consumers 
ibtain  French  goods  without  paying  a  heavy  duty  upon  them, 
whereas  the  French  purchasers  of  English  goods  have  to  pay  a 
[price  for  those  goods  enhanced  by  all  the  amount  of  the  duties. 
(.Those  writers,  therefore,  confirm  the  Reciprocity  notions  of  tho 
(French,  and  make  them  doubt  whether  English  peoplo  are,  after 
all,  such  thorough  Free-traders  as  they  profess  to  bo.   In  another 
way,  too,  our  advocates  injure  their  own  ca.se.    Some  of  the  Man- 
chester people,  for  instance,  are  advising  tho  Government  to  refuse 
(to  negotiate  altogether  unless  ad  valorem  duties  are  retained.  This 
fwwheer  nonsenso.    And  none  know  that  it  is  bo  belter  than  the 
(French.    If  the  Government  were  to  refuse  to  negotiate  a  treaty, 
jthoae  specific  duties  which  the  Manchester  people  so  much  dislike 
would  l>e  introduced  by  the  General  Tariff,  and,  in  addition,  the 
pi  per  cent,  which  that  tariff  adds  to  the  existing  duty  would  bo 
imposed.    So  that,  if  the  Government  were  to  follow  the  advice  of 
these  sapient  councilors,  the  only  result  would  be  an  enhancement 
|ofthe  duties,  and  the  introduction  of  the  very  specific  duties 
ingninst  which  tho  prote.it  is  made.    What  is  really  desirable  is 
[that  tho  Government  should  lose  no  time  in  negotiating  some  kind 
of  treaty,  and  should  obtain  as  low  duties  as  it  can  without  sacri- 
ficing any  principle;   but  that  it  should  neither  make  throats' 
which  it  doei  not  intend  to  carry  out,  nor  pretend  an  indifference 
to  a  treaty  which  it  does  not  feel. 


Tin:  ncTi;i:i:  oau.kimks. 

WITHOUT  any  special  reference  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  the  system  of  Hanging  Committee*,  as  that  system  is  m- 
ranged  by  the  Royal  Academy,  it  is  certainly  sal'n  to  sav  that  all 
former  vagaries  of  nil  former  Hanging  Committees  within  the 


memory  of  man  have  been  surpassed  by  the  Hanging  Committee 
of  this  year  appointed  to  arrange  those  pictures  which  the  Council 
has  decided  to  have  hung  on  the  walls,  and  to  select  and  arrange 
for  hanging  on  the  walls  those  pictures  the  choice  of  which  is  left 
to  the  Hanging  Committee.  There  would  be  no  new  experience 
in  finding  a  certain  number  of  grossly  incompetent  works  hung  in 
places  of  conventional  honour ;  for  the  rules  of  the  Academy  are 
so  constituted  that  a  certain  number  of  such  works  must  inevitably 
be  so  hung.  But  it  is  perhaps  almost  as  novel  as  it  is  unfortunate 
to  find  so  much  valuable  space  given  to  works  which  are  plainly 
beneath  serious  consideration,  while  pictures  of  much  merit  are 
put  in  places  which  are  evidently  unfit  for  them.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  anything  of  those  pictures  which  the 
Committee  have  thought  fit  to  reject"  altogether.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  system,  already  spoken  of,  of  filling  up  "  the 
line "  with  utterly  unworthy  works  should  not  be  dwelt  upon 
both  in  general  and  in  detail.  Of  this  we  may  have  more  to 
say  on  future  occasions,  as  we  may  of  the  extraordinary  blindness 
or  indifference  to  any  rational  scheme  of  colour  exhibited  by  the 
Hanging  Committee  of  this  year  in  their  juxtaposition  of  pictures. 
In  every  room  this  creates  constant  offence  to  the  eye,  and  a 
constant  sense  of  irritation,  due  to  the  feeling  that  there  are 
certain  pictures  which  it  is  impossible  to  judge  fairly,  merely 
because  their  surroundings  are  so  ignorantly  placed. 

Apart  from  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  which  we  have  spoken,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  whole  exhibition,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
oil-paintings  are  concerned,  is  one  of  astonishing  merit.  That  it 
should  contain  some  fine  works  is,  one  may  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
English  art,  as  inevitable  as  the  prominence  given  to  pictures  of 
mediocre,  or  less  than  mediocre,  value  is  clearly  avoidable.  It 
may  be  well,  in  a  first  general  view,  to  pick  out  some  of  those 
works  which,  from  one  cause  or  another,  seem  to  compel  attention. 
Gallery  No.  I.  contains  an  admirable  picture  by  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  called  "  Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice "  (2).  In  this  we 
have  a  girl  standing  up  with  a  pet  pug  on  her  shoulder,  whilst 
dogs  of  other  kinds  surround  her  with  attitudes  and  expressions 
that  are  denoted  by  the  title.  The  dogs  are  as  true  and  as  well 
painted  as  one  would  expect  them  to  be  by  Mr.  Riviere ;  while  the 
figure  of  the  girl  seems  to  show  a  distinct  advance  in  the  painter's 
command  of  the  human  figure.  The  same  gallery  contains  a  work 
by  Mr.  Yeames,  R.A.,  "  Here  we  go  round  the  Mulberry  Bush  " 
(9),  a  work  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  hotness  of  colour 
and  hardness  of  treatment,  and  which  is  hung  on  the  line. 
It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  Mr.  Yeames  to  couple 
with  this  another  work  hung  on  the  line,  painted  bv  Mr.  W.  P. 
Frith,  R.A.,  and  entitled  "  For  Better,  for  Worse  "  (14).  The 
glaring  faults  of  this  production,  of  which  vulgarity  is  not  perhaps 
the  worst,  cannot  possibly  be  conveyed  by  description.  Also  on 
the  line  is  an  ambitious  work  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe,  A.,  which 
purposed  to  represent  the  "  Explosion  of  the  Cashmere  Gate  at 
Delhi,  September  14,  1857"  (66).  The  idea  of  the  composition 
is  not  altogether  without  merit,  but  to  tho  execution  it  is  impos- 
sible to  give  any  praise.  From  these  things  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  such  work  as  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson's  "  The  Pool "  (19),  of  which 
the  tenderness,  truth,  and  good  painting  are  striking.  Mr.  Peter 
Graham's  "Mountain  Road  "  (55)  is  fully  worthy  of  the  painter's 
reputation.  It  represents  a  Scotch  landscape,  with  steers  sniffing, 
as  only  Highland  steers  can,  at  an  approaching  man  and  dog.  A 
mist  hangs  lightly,  in  spito  of  the  bright  sunshine,  over  the 
mountain's  side  on  the  right.  The  vividness  and  delicacy  of 
the  work  can  hardly  be  overpraised.  Mr.  Woods's  "At  the 
foot  of  the  Rialto,  Venice"  (61)  is  admirable,  alike  in  com- 
position, drawing,  colour,  and  in  tho  sense  of  picturesque  life 
which  pervades  an  attractive  work.  Mr.  Logsdail,  who  seems 
to  have  made  the  subject  of  Antwerp  his  own,  has  in  this  room 
an  exceedingly  good  picture  called  "  St.  Anne's  Almshouses, 
Antwerp  9  (25),  and  closo  to  this  hangs  a  portrait,  "  Mile. 
L.  R."  (24),  by  M.  Fantin,  whoso  treatment,  of  black  drapery  is, 
as  usual,  masterly.  Wo  are  sorry  to  bo  unablo  to  find  any  ad- 
miration for  tho  President's  "  Flisha  raising  tho  Son  of  the 
Shunamito  "  (49).  In  Gallery  No.  II.  not  tho  least  remarkable 
and  admirable  work  is  a  small  picture  called  ''  A  Frightful  State 
of  Things  "  C71),  by  Signor  Chierici.  The  subject  is  a  child  in 
a  high  chair,  with  an  empty,  or  all  but  empty,  bowl  of  porridge, 
besieged  by  gecso  and  poultry  of  every  description.  The  Work  is 
admirably  painted  and  is  full  of  life,  movement,  and  unexaggerated 
humour,  i'ho  huge  work  by  Mr.  Long,  which  hangs  in  Ihe  placo 
of  honour  in  this  room,  "  Diana  or  Christ  "  (97),  will  inevitably  and 
justly  attract  a  groat  deal  of  attention  j  full  inquiry  into  its  merits 
and  shortcomings  must  bo  deferred,  but  for  the  present  wo  may 
say  that  it  strikes  us  as  a  strongly  and  beautifully  felt  pieco  of 
work,  which,  it  is  hardly  DOM  arv  to  add,  has  Homo  striking 
technical  merits.  Mr.  S.  F.  Waller. 1  "Success"  (81)  is  full  of 
dramatic  power,  and  ;i admirably  painted.  .M r.  Stacy  Maries's  "  An 
Episcopal  Visitation"  (113)  is  an  admirably  humorous  portrait  of 
souio  adjutant  cranes  af  whom  a  bishop  is  looking.  The  Presi- 
dent's portrait  of  him-elf  ( 1 19),  painted  for  the  I 'ffiy.ii  Gallery, 
8'  "in -1  to  11 1  a  work  of  tlic  highest  merit.  In  <  iallery  No.  III.,  tho 
largo  room,  Mr.  f',.1  !•  :  n,  K.  \.(  exhibits  "Flowers  of  the  Ivirth" 
(161),  an  ambitious  and  hi/hly-coloured  af  tempt  in  the  manner  of 

Veronese  Neat  thl  are  .Mr.  Briton  EUriert'i  admirable  study  of 

tigers,  cal!"d  "  A  I.'  man  I  loliday  "  (155),  and  Mr.  Wstts's  eveel- 
|ent  portrait  "f  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Mr.  Frank  I'ickseo's  "  Tho 
Symbol  "  (  1  ■;  ,  /  i -  renin  1  Ka hi"  for,  among  other  things,  its  beauty  of 
colour  ;  rind  Mr.  Filth's  "Swift  and  Vanessa, "  which  is  hung  on 
thl  liii",  1    p  marl.nblo  for  every  quality  which  it  ought  not  to 
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possess.  The  President's  "  Idyl "  (197)  is  as  beautiful  in  colour 
and  feeling  as  anything  that  he  has  lately  done  ;  and  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's  "  Sappho  "  (269)  is  an  admirable  piece  of  drawing  and 
brilliant  colouring,  next  to  which  the  Hanging  Committee  have 
placed  Mr.  Millais's  charming,  and  quietly  coloured  "  Cinderella," 
a  piece  of  taste  which  requires  no  comment.  Mr.  Hey  wood  Hardy 
has  struck  out  a  new  line  with  complete  success  in  his  "  Sidi 
Ahmed  ben  Avada  and  the  Holy  Lion"  (213).  Of  this,  as  of  Mr. 
John  Collier's  powerful  "Last  Voyage  of  Henry  Hudson  "  (260)  — 
which  has  been  bought  by  the  Academy  under  the  terms  of  the 
Chantrey  bequest — we  may  have  more  to  say  in  future.  We  shall 
also  have  to  return  to  Mr.  Boughton's  finely  felt  and  painted 
"  Hester  Prynne  "  (237),  and  to  a  picture  which  will  excite  a  deep 
and  mournful  interest — Mr.  Millais's  admirable  portrait  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Mr.  Herbert,  R.A.,  who  has  a  curiously  ill- 
painted  picture  hung  on  the  line  in  this  room,  has  in  the  next 
a  still  worse  one,  also  hung  on  the  line,  called  "  The  Sword  of 
Herod "  (299).  In  the  same  room,  No.  4,  is  a  fine  and  strong 
landscape  of  "  Mountain-tops  "  (315)  standing  out  from  a  sea  of 
mist  by  Mr.  McWhirter.  Mr.  V.  Prinsep's  "  The  Young  Solomon  " 
(341)  is  remarkable  for  its  daring  and  completely  successful  scheme 
of  colour. 

In  Gallery  No.  V.  Mr.  Herkomer's  "  Missing  "  (373)  seems  to  us 
somewhat  disappointing  both  in  conception  and  execution.  Mr. 
Small's  "The  Survivors"  (385)  is  a  little  wanting  in  the  power 
needed  for  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject.  Mr.  Luke  Fildes's 
"  A  Venetian  "  (378)  more  than  makes  up  for  the  comparative 
failure  of  some  pictures  of  his  in  a  former  room  which  we  have 
not  mentioned  by  name.  Mr.  Briton  Riviere's  "  Let  Sleeping  Dogs 
lie  "  (402)  is  instinct  with  character  and  humour.  Gallery  No. 
VI.  contains  a  striking  landscape,  "  Golden  Prospects  "  (445),  in 
which  Mr.  Brett  has  produced  as  brilliant  and  attractive  an  effect 
as  he  did  with  his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Channel  Islauds  a  few 
years  ago ;  and  "  After  Rain  "  (459),  one  of  Mr.  Keeley  Halsewelle's 
best  Thames  studies.  On  the  line  hang  Mr.  Archer's  "  Betrothal  of 
Robert  Burns  and  Highland  Mary  "  (464),  which  seems  to  be  a 
study  from  ugly  wax  figures ;  Mr.  Cope's  "  Far-away  Thoughts  8 
(510),  which  is  full  of  an  obviously  unconscious  humour;  and  a 
picture  by  Mr.  Clark  (477),  which  is  described  in  the  Catalogue,with 
unintended  irony,  by  two  lines  from  Burns.  The  work  is  an  attempt, 
which  is  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  to  follow  the  style  of  Mr. 
Frith.  It  may  be  enough  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Eyre  Crowe's  "  Sandwiches "  (503)  is  also  hung  on  the  Hue. 
Next  to  this  hangs  Mr.  Dicksee  s  charming  picture,  called  "  The 
Monks'  Walk."  In  Gallery  No.  VII.  a  lately-elected  Royal 
Academician  exhibits  a  diploma  work,  which  seems  to  mark 
accurately  enough  his  sense  of  the  honour  done  to  him ;  but,  to 
make  up  for  this,  the  room  contains  two  very  fine  sea-pieces  by 
Mr.  Shaw  (530,  536)  ;  a  beautiful  and  tender  picture  by  the  Pre- 
sident (585) ;  a  study  of  Monks,  which  is  full  of  humour,  by  Mr. 
Sadler  (596)  ;  and  a  portrait,  by  Mr.  Millais,  of  "  Captain  James, 
Royal  Scots  Greys  "  (604),  for  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  but  praise. 

In  the  Lecture  Room  the  Hanging  Committee  has  perhaps 
found  fuller  scope  for  its  justs  and  japes  than  elsewhere.  M.  Fantin's 
"  La  Pluie  d'Or  "  (873),  Mr.  A.  Stuart  Wortley's  portrait  of  "  C. 
Stuart  Wortley,  Esq.,  M.P."  (975),  Sir  Robert  Collier's  "Glacier 
of  the  Rhone  "  (984),  and,  to  say  nothing  of  other  instances,  Mr. 
Browning's  "Heresy"  (971),  are  as  ill  hung  as  possible.  Mrs. 
Butler's  "  Defence  of  Rorke's  Drift"  (899)  will  probably  disap- 
point those  who  remember  M.  de  Neuville's  picture.  Mr. 
Bridgman  has  a  fine  picture  called  "  The  Funeral  Rites  of  a 
Mummy  on  the  Nile "  (906),  and  Mr.  John  Collier  an  admirable 
portrait  of  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  in  Richelieu.  The  Tenth  Gallery  con- 
tains comparatively  little  to  challenge  attention.  The  President 
exhibits  two  charming  Studies  (1414  and  1417) ;  Mr.  Watts  has  an 
admirable  po; trait  of  Mr.  Pepys  Cockerell  (1391),  and  Mr. 
Glindoni  a  very  clever  subject-picture  of  "  Prince  Henry  before 
Judge  Gascoigne"  (1353).  In  this  first  general  sketch  of  the 
Academy  a  large  number  of  works  which  deserve  notice  either 
for  their  merits  or  demerits  have,  of  course,  been  passed  over. 
But  the  impression  produced  by  a  first  view  cannot  be  called  alto- 
gether pleasing.. 


THE  THEATRES. 

WE  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  McCullough  has  chosen  to  appear 
in  Virginius  because  that  is  his  best  part,  or  because  he 
wishes  to  avoid  direct  rivalry  with  another  American  tragedian 
whom  we  have  all  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing.  If  the  latter  is  his 
motive,  we  can  commend  it  as  wise;  but  from  any  other  point  of 
view  his  choice  was  unfortunate.  He  would  have  done  better  to 
select  a  piece  which  helps  the  actor  more  to  meet  the  heavy  call  it 
makes  on  his  power.  The  story  of  Vtryinius  and  the  great  scene 
iu  the  fourth  act  are  so  terrible  that  only  the  finest  acting  can 
render  them  adequately.  The  verse  of  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles, 
again,  leaves  everything  to  the  actor.  There  is  a  feeble  even- 
ness of  tlow  about  it  that  becomes  utterly  wearisome, 
unless  the  interpretation  be  striking.  Unlortunately  Mr.  McCul- 
lough fails  to  elevate  the  dialogue  by  any  power  of  acting 
and  shows  himself  unable  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  really 
great  situations.    In  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  play  he  has  a 


certain  homely  simplicity  of  manner,  which  is  in  good  keeping 
with  the  character  of  Virginius,  but  in  the  very  first  he  disappoints, 
by  the  want  of  variety  in  his  voice  and  acting.  He  has  but  one 
manner  for  his  daughter,  Servia,  Icilius,  or  Dentatus.  He  promises 
his  daughter  in  marriage  with  the  same  voice  and  bearing  with 
which  he  discusses  the  conduct  of  the  Decemvirs.  The  verse  of 
Sheridan  Knowles  is  extremely  commonplace  in  this  passage,  the 
pathos  entirely  conventional;  but,  if  there  had  been  any  genuine  emo- 
tion in  the  voice  of  the  actor,  that  could  have  been  overlooked.  But 
Mr.  McCullough's  acting  only  served  to  point  the  conventionality 
of  the  words.  His  utterance  became  mechanically  slow  and 
laboured,  but  was  never  husky.  The  working  of  his  eyes  only 
called  attention  to  the  absence  of  tears. 

It  would,  of  course,  bo  unjust  to  judge  the  actor  by  his  per- 
formance in  this  act,  though  a  failure  to  avail  himself  of  the  op- 
portunities it  affords  is  not  a  hopeful  sign  of  what  is  to  follow. 
And  in  all  that  does  follow  the  impression  produced  by  him  is 
that  he  constantly  falls  far  short  of  excellence.  We  do  not  deny 
that  Mr.  McCullough  has  studied  his  part  carefully  or  that  his 
elocution  is  generally  good.  But  there  is  no  indication  of  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  character,  still  less  of  any  originality. 
It  is  not  only  that  he  fails  to  express  emotion.  That  might  be 
largely  due  to  deficient  physical  power.  There  is  no  sign  of  ori- 
ginal artistic  intention.  Throughout  the  one  great  scene 
of  the  fourth  act,  in  which  he  has  such  ample  opportunities  for 
producing  a  great  effect,  his  gestures  were  mechanical  and  his 
voice  hard.  There  was  none  of  the  terrible  wrath  with  which  he 
should  have  cowed  Cams,  or  the  withering  sarcasm  to  be  expected 
when  he  taunts  Appius  Claudius.  The  trivial  wrangle  about  the 
word  "  fashion "  between  Virginius  and  the  Decemvir  is  made 
doubly  trivial  by  Mr.  McCullough.  But  the  worst  part  of  his 
acting  was  the  way  in  which  he  kills  his  daughter.  The  actor's 
bearing  is  ungraceful  throughout,  but  his  delivery  of  the  blow 
was  ignoble.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  absence  of 
thoughtful  artistic  effort  in  Mr.  McCullough's  acting  that  he  has 
been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  being  far  too  fine  for  his  part. 
With  no  apparent  object,  except  to  enhance  his  own  personal  im- 
portance, he  consistently  violates  the  simplicity  of  dress  and  sur- 
roundings proper  to  the  position  of  Virginius.  The  hero  of  the  Roman 
legend  is  a  poor  freeman,  who  tills  his  own  land.  The  Virginius 
of  Mr.  McCullough  lives  in  a  house  too  splendid  in  furniture  and 
size  for  a  wealthy  Roman  of  the  time.  In  the  camp  he  wears  a 
gilded  cuirass  and  purple  mantle,  gaudy  enough  for  an  Imperial 
legate,  and  quite  out  of  place  on  the  back  of  a  Republican  centu- 
rion. All  the  tragedy  of  Virginius's  part  is  lost  if  he  is  not  to  re- 
present the  poor  man  suffering  from  the  rich  oppressor ;  but  at 
Drury  Lane  he  is  as  fine  as  Appius  Claudius. 

Mr.  Ryder,  who  played  Dentatus,  is  the  only  one  of  the  other 
actors  of  whom  any  good  can  be  said.  His  Dentatus,  though 
stagey,  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  If  Mr.  Ryder  was  the  best 
of  the  company,  by  far  the  worst  was  Mr.  Harris.  His  bearing, 
which  was  doubtless  meant  to  be  manly,  was  in  the  worst  style 
of  melodrama.  Miss  Cowell  was  pretty  and  sympathetic  in  the 
part  of  Virginia,  but  she  was  never  anything  more.  She  was  equal 
to  her  part  in  the  first  two  acts,  but  when  the  play  required  her 
to  do  something  more  than  smile  pleasantly,  she  was  found 
wanting.  There  was  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  Mrs.  Arthur  Stir- 
ling's Servia,  except  the  clearness  of  her  elocution.  The  perform- 
ance, it  is  only  just  to  say,  was  loudly  applauded.  Those  who 
understand  the  humours  of  the  Drury  Lane  pit  and  gallery  may 
perhaps  be  able  to  explain  why. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  revival  of  The  Lady  of  Lyons 
at  the  St.  James's  is  the  acting  of  Mrs.  Kendal.    Her  Pauline  has 
the  fault  of  being  at  times  a  little  too  lachrymose.    When  she 
offers  to  accompany  the  husband  she  is  beginning  to  love  and  has 
forgiven  for  his  unworthy  trick,  her  manner  might  with  advantage 
be  a  little  more  proud  and  resolute.    In  the  fifth  act  her  recital  of 
her  story  is  somewhat  too  much  drawn  out.    But  her  imper- 
sonation is  not  the  less  one  of  sustained  excellence.    She  was 
graceful  in  the  coquetry  of  the  earlier  love  scenes  with  the  sup- 
posed Prince ;  but  she  was  at  her  best  in  the  trying  scene  in 
Claude's  cottage.    She  indicated  very  finely  the  first  dawning  of 
her  understanding  of  the  truth,  and  passed  into  a  bitter  passion  of 
rage  and  sarcasm  without  losing  for  a  moment  the  self-control 
necessary  for  a  proper  artistic  rendering  of  the  situation.  Equally 
fine  was  her  acting  with  the  Widow  Melnotte.    The  struggle 
between  Pauline's  pride  and  her  innate  kindness  while  she  is 
hesitating  how  she  is  to  behave  to  the  mother  of  the  man  whom, 
she  does  not  know  whether  she  loves  or  not  was  indicated  in  its 
most  delicate  variations.     The  cottage  scenes  were  also  Mr. 
Kendal's  strongest  point.    He  represented  throughout  the  pas- 
sionate, fiery  Southern  nature  of  Melnotte  with  force  enough  to 
atone  for  the  extreme  incredibility  of  the  character.    There  was 
great  pathos  in  his  parting  from  Pauline,  and  a  sort  of  fierce 
dignity  in  his  dismissal  of  Beauseant.    The  best  acting  could 
scarcely  save  the  inflated  language  of  Bulwer  Luton's  hero  from 
sounding  ridiculous,  aud  Mr.  Kendal  was  accordingly  heavy  at 
times.    Perhaps  he  could  not  help  being  weighed  down  by  the 
bombastic  rhetoric.    He  is  weakest  in  the  fifth  act,  when  he  fails 
to  look  sufficiently  soldierly.    Mr.  Hare  does  the  utmost  for  the 
smaller  part  of  Colonel  Damas.    His  bearing  is  at  once  well-bred 
and  blunt,  and  he  gave  the  Colonel's  well-known  soliloquy  on 
women  with  his  usual  spirit.    Miss  Louise  Moodie  made  a  very 
touching  piece  of  acting  out  of  the  part  of  the  Widow  Melnotte, 
and  acted  with  a  just  mixture  of  simplicity  and  dignity.  Mrs. 
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Gaston  Murray  was  less  satisfactory  as  Mme.  Deschappelles,  and 
he  Beauseant  of  Mr.  T.  N.  Newman  was  still  more  indifferent, 
le  contrived  to  be  both  too  stiff  and  too  noisy  in  his  proposal  of 
ove  to  Pauline. 

It  would  be  almost  an  impertinence  to  say  that  Mr.  Gilbert's 
'  New  and  original  aesthetic  opera  "  is  full  of  clever  rhymes,  and 
las  passages  of  very  genuine  fun.     These  things  are  matters  of 
onrse  in  his  work.    Mis  peculiar  ingenuity  in  contriving  unex- 
>ected  and  laughable  situations  is  perhaps  as  much  shown  in 
Patience  as  in  any  of  his  other  writings,  and  it  needs  it  all.  The 
.pectacle  of  the  zealous  satirist  energetically  killing  the  giant 
le  has  made  is  liable  to  grow  a  little  ridiculous.    ^Esthetic  young 
nen  and  maidens  bid  fair  to  become  good  stock  figures  for  laughter 
m  our  stage,  and,  like  other  popular  types,  will  survive  the 
)  >riginal.    Already  no  chorus  is  complete  in  any  new  farce  without 
1 1  pale-faced,  long-haired  young  man,  with  his  hat  on  the  back  of 
lis  head  and  a  flower  as  big  as  a  frying-pan  in  his  hand.  The 
.  mthor  is  apparently  not  without  an  uneasy  sense  that  his  satire 
i  s  being  spent  on  the  empty  air.  A  note  on  the  programme  informs 
j  is  that  the  "  Management  considers  it  advisable  to  state  that  the 
I  ibretto  of  this  opera  was  completed  in  November  last."  Perhaps 
his  is  meant  to  explain  certain  references  to  the  invincible  British 
I  in  i  form  ;  but  it  may  also  show  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  an  uneasy 
j  ;onsciousness  that  the  work  he  has  set  himself  to  do  has  been  a 
jittle  overdone  since  that  date.    The  aesthetic  young  man  of  satire 
|vith  three  theatres  and  a  weekly  paper  all  to  himself  is  threaten- 
;  ng  to  become  a  nuisance.    The  remarkable  creature  has  never 
:  ieen  seen  out  of  the  pages  of  Punch  by  the  audience  who  laugh  at  Mr. 
i  Jrossmith's  very  funny  acting.  The  "  very  delectable,  highly  respect- 
able threepenny-bus  young  nian,"  who  delights  in  new  slang,  has 
j  very  reason  to  be  obliged  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier  and  his  dramatic 
I  ivals  for  enlarging  his  copious  vocabulary.    They  have  seriously 
-  fleeted  the  supremacy  of  the  music-hall. 

[  The  artificial  satire  of  Patience  is,  in  fact,  the  weakest  side 
I  f  the  piece.    The  "twenty  love-sick  maidens"  who  transfer  their 
Sections  from  Bunthorne  to  Grosvenor  threaten  more  than  once 
j  o  become  tedious,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  pretty  music  and  Mr. 
Hlbert's  clever  verse.    The  audience  laughed,  as  they  would  at 
i  ny  breakdown,  at  the  excellent  fooling  of  the  Duke,  Colonel,  and 
I  lajor  in  their  aesthetic  dress  and  "  early-English  "  attitudes.  They 
niched,  too,  at  Mr.  Grossmith  when  he  sang  how  if  "you  are 
i  nxious  for  to  shine  in  the  high  aesthetic  line,"  you  must,  among  other 
allies,  "  walk  down  Piccadilly  with  a  poppy  or  a  lily,"  with  the  con- 
i  dence  of  people  who  had  a  good  safe  opportunity.    They  knew  all  j 
bout  that  lily.    But  we  heard  the  heartiest  laughter  at  passages  | 
rhich  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  high  aesthetic  line."  The  Major's  ' 
I  ramp  was  most  effective.    The  Duke,  who  suddenly  took  U3  all 
!  ack  to  the  good  old  beaten  road  of  satire  on  snobbery,  was  ! 
nmensely  enjoyed  by  a  house  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  dukes.  ! 
lessrs.  Grossmith  and  Barrington  were  most  effective  when  they 
kere  burlesquing  not  Maudle,  but  the  well-worn  follies  of  melo-  1 
rama.    Mr.  Grossmith  was  very  funny  as  Bunthorne,  when  he 
I  hreatens  to  launch  a  "  nephew's  curse  "  on  the  head  of  Grosvenor,  1 
nd  was  deservedly  applauded  ;  but  both  the  author  and  the 
udience  had  lost  all  sight  of  the  aesthetic  craze  at  that  moment, 
fn  one  passage,  where  the  intention  of  ridicule  was  more  obvious, 
j;  wholly  failed  of  its  effect.    Reginald  Grosvenor,  the  All- Right, 
laving  renounced  his  artistic  affectations,  becomes  an  "every-day 
roungman,"  and  persuades  the  maidens  who  adore  him  to  become 
\  every  day  "  in  manner  and  appearance.    Their  happy  change  to 
I  prettily  pattering,  cheerily  chattering  every-day  young  girls ;'  is 
lignalized  by  their  entry  in   dresses  of  the  loudest  colours, 
i  ancing  in  a  manner  which  is  certainly  in  marked  contrast  to 
ieir  former  languor.     As  a.  matter  of  taste  they  were  in 
better  state  while  still  "love-sick  maidens."    The  heartiest 
mghter  of  the  evening  was  not  of  a  kind  which  can  have 
een  pleasing  to  the  friendly  critics  who  are  so  fond  of 
welling  on  the  purity  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  work.    Nothing  delighted 
le  audience  more  than  the  scene  between  Patience  and  Grosvenor 
l  tho  second  act,  with  its  very  perceptible  under-current  of  dis-  ! 
greeable  suggestiveness.    Lndy  Jane,  too,  pleased  hugely  by  her  I 
iCitative  and  song  at  the  beginning  of  tho  fame  act.  The 
amour  of  this  passage  consists  entirely  in  its  smart  rhymes  on 
he  trumpery  scandals  of  the  toilette-table.     Throughout  tho 
rhole  piece  there  are  timid  approaches,  not  always  of  a  very 
Kilful  character,  to  the  tone  of  those  naughty  foreign  opera-boiides 
t  which  Mr.  Gilbert's  admirers  are  so  shucked.    As  regards  tho 
terary  workmanship  of  the  piece,  it  has  undoubted  cleverness  in 
lany  passages;  but  the  trick  of  saying  very  ordinary  thing!  back- 
wards to  produce  a  start  or  suggest  what  the  writer  does  not  care 
b  say  is  becoming  an  affectation  quite  as  hilly  and  not  nearly  so 
Iretty  as  Bunthorne's  lily. 
The  undoubted  success  of  Patience  ii  largely  duo  to  Mr 
ulli  vans  music.    He  must  share  the  credit  with  tho  prevailing 
jopular  craze  that  all  MDsiblo  people  are  bound  to  laugh  at 
istheticism ;  but  even  so,  enough  remains  to  make  a  very  real 
[access  for  him.    II is  songs  will,  it  in  probable,  bo  sung  when 
be  professed  motive  of  tho  opera  hns  become  unintelligible, 
n  the  duet  between  Patienre  and  Grosvenor  the  be  mly  of  the 
luaic  is  very  for  abovo  tho  trivial  intention  of  the  verso.  Thcro 
»  a  genuine  melancholy  charm  in  Lady  Jane's  song,  "  Silvered 
|»  the  raven  hair,"  of  which,  as  we  hnve  already  hinted,  the 
words  are  offensive.    The  music,  though  occasionally  suggesting 
epetitions  of  tho  composer's  own  work,  nnd  at  times  imitations 
B  other  masters,  is  always  lively.     Of  the  actors  wo  have 
aft  ourselves  little  room  to  rpenk.    The  mo»t  strikingly  original 


performance  of  the  whole  was  Miss  Alice  Barnett's  "  Lady  Jane," 
which  was  in  the  best  style  of  farce,  very  comic,  and  controlled 
by  fairly  good  taste.  Mr.  Grossmith  was  amply  funny,  and  passed 
from  lackadaisical  affectation  to  most  exaggerated  melodrama  with 
humorous  effect.  The  attitude  and  voice  he  assumed  to  inform 
Patience  that  he  was  a  "  cursed  thing  "  were  admirable,  so  were 
his  tones  when  assuring  her  that  he  was  not  so  bilious  as  he 
looked,  and  had  a  great  deal  of "  innocent  fun  in  him."  Mr. 
Barrington  was  less  varied  as  Grosvenor,  but  he  sang  the  song  of 
the  "  Silver  Churn  "  with  good  effect.  We  may  point  out  that 
the  dance  of  Grosvenor  and  Bunthorne  in  the  second  act  was 
much  too  like  a  certain  dance  on  the  deck  of  H.M.S.  Pinafore. 
Miss  Braham  made  a  very  pretty  Patience,  and  sang  with  good 
expression  and  a  fresh  voice.  The  scenery  in  both  acts  was 
charming,  and  so  was  the  grouping  of  the  chorus.  Perhaps  the 
first  tableau  was  also  the  best. 

The  'Arry  element  is  again  asserting  itself  in  comic  criticism. 
A  contemporary,  for  whose  antecedents  we  have  a  deserved  respect,, 
devotes  much  space  to  Mr.  Irving's  Doricourt  in  The  Belle's 
Stratagem,  and  this  is  what  is  said  of  it : — The  business  is  as  stupid 
as  that  of  Shakspeare's  Taming  of  the  Shreiv,  "  which,  because  it 
is  the  Bard's,  must  be  an  excellent  comedy."  The  space  devoted 
to  illustration  is  not  sufficient,  "  it  being  as  much  as  we  can  do  to 
get  in  his  legs  comfortably."  A  deserving  recognition  of  artistic 
merit  by  a  great  University  is  amusingly  alluded  to,  and  the  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  LL.  stands  for  "  Long  Lanky,"  and  D  for 
Doricourt.  Miss  Terry  is  the  "  Tooest  too-too  " ;  and  the  critic, 
with  a  remarkable  sense  at  once  of  humour  and  fitness,  proceeds 
to  burlesque  the  dying  words  of  the  greatest  of  England's  naval 
heroes.  Yet  this  is  not  a  journal  of  the  gutter  species.  But,  after  all, 
'Arry  is  not  the  arbiter  of  public  taste,  and  it  is  possible  that 
before  long  there  may  be  a  demand  for  a  comic  journal. 


REVIEWS. 


FORNERON'S  HISTORY  OF  PHILIP  II.« 

EVEN  had  it  been  possible  for  an  author  of  so  very  marked  an 
idiosyncrasy  as  that  displayed  by  M.  Forneron  to  take  up  the 
broken  threads  of  a  narrative  begun  by  another  hand,  a  new  history  of 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  could  hardly  have  incorporated  in  itself  the  late 
Mr.  Prescott's  half-accomplished  work.  Twenty  years,  or  thereabouts, 
have  passed  since,  with  a  soul  above  circumstance,  the  high-minded 
American  historian  produced  his  unfinished  account  of  a  reign 
which  he  could  still  describe  as  open  ground  for  writers  in  the  English 
tongue,  while  neither  at  home  in  Spain  nor  elsewhere  had  the  sub- 
ject been  comprehensively  treated  in  any  book  of  European  reputa- 
tion. In  a  valuable  bibliographical  appendix  to  one  of  the  volumes 
now  before  us,  M.  Forneron  speaks  of  Watson's  history,  of  which 
Robertson's  masterpiece  was  of  course  the  parent,  as  sharing  with 
the  much  earlier  Life  of  Philip  by  Gregorio  Leti  the  claim  to 
having  "contributed  most  to  substitute  legends  for  facts  "  in  con- 
nexion with  its  theme ;  perhaps  a  word  might  have  been  put  in, 
as  regards  at  least  one  episode,  on  behalf  of  the  ingenious  Abb6St. 
Real.  Meanwhile,  since  Prescott's  death,  much  new  material  has 
been  discovered  or  digested  in  Spain  and  in  other  countries,  more 
especially  in  Belgium ;  and  though  it  is  not  to  bo  anticipated  that 
the  general  verdict  of  mankind  upon  Philip  II.  and  his  statecraft 
will  undergo  any  very  material  alteration,  yet  history  is  far  from 
having  said  its  last  word  concerning  many  events  and  characters 
of  his  extraordinary  reign. 

If,  however,  M.  Forneron  is  right  (which  we  certainly  suspect 
him  to  be),  there  is  in  at  least  one  European  country  no  very 
general  desiro  to  hear  the  truth  told  about  Don  Felipe  il  pi-iulerUe, 
however  abundantly  it  may  of  lato  havo  been  told  there.  The 
Spanish  nation 

qui  s'est  incarne'e  tin  moment  clan*  Philippe  II.,  no  so  plait  pas  &  entendre 
juj;cr  non  prince :  nvee  tine  admiration  omhrngeuse,  elk:  parcloime  en  lui 
M  -.  propies  trover*,  pic'td  (dremonieuse,  tiertd  Nilencieu.ie,  patience  indo- 
lente;  ellc  excuse  ce  vice  de  tcniporisation  inaniaquc  quo  les  moralistcs 
contemporains  reproclicnt  encoro  ii  I'administriition  espagnnle,  ct  ne  pcut 
parvtnir  u  rcgretlcr  que  leu  "  chose-)  d'Ejqi.igno  "  soicnt  orgnnise'es  dans  un 
ordrc  quelquci  >is  DM  loglqU* 

Most  undoubtedly  Philip  might  havo  been  characterized  in  the 
same  words  in  which  ono  of  our  later  Elizabethans  characterizes 
the  Spanish  nation,  as  "  proud,  and  in  bin  pride  unsociable  "  :  no 
calamity,  no  opposition,  whether  from  a  Pope  or  from  a  peoplo, 
could  atl'oct  his  belief  in  tin;  infallibility  of  iiis  own  judgment,  or 
disturb  a  self-consciousness  which  the  servility  of  contemporary 
sovereigns  had  (lattered  to  tho  top  of  its  bent.  Procrastination, 
on  thu  other  band,  was  the  bane  of  his  government.  Tho  revolt 
of  tho  Netherlands  was  due  to  the  continued  presence  thero  of  tho 
.Spanish  troops;  Philip  had  undeniably  meant  to  take  them  away, 
but  bis  slowness  in  earning  out  bis  own  intentions  caused  tho 
delay  which  in  the  end  led  to  his  greatest  political  loss.  The 
fruits  of  tho  most  glorious  hucccss  of  his  reign,  tho  victory  of 
I.epanto,  were  forfeited  for  tho  snmo  reason.  On  this  occosion 
jealousy  of  Don  John  mny  have  co-opnrnted,  but  it  was  quito  in 
tho  nature,  of  things  that  Philip  nnd  his  secretaries  xhould  do 
nothing,  while  tho  Turks  had  a  now  armada  at  sea  six  months 
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niter  their  defeat.  There  are  other  features  in  the  character  and 
disposition  of  Philip  peculiarly  sympathetic  to  his  countrymen — 
among  them  one  on  which  we  should  not  have  greatly 
cared  to  dwell,  did  it  not  make  itsolf  extromely  pro- 
minent in  M.  Forneron's  pages.  Silent  and  sombre  from 
his  youth  up,  incapable  of  friendship  or  of  conjugal  devotion, 
Philip  was  in  wanton  amorousness  no  unfitting  ruler  of  a  people 
which  about  his  time  was  to  see  clothed  in  a  literary  form  the 
national  type  of  Don  Juan  Tenorio.  A  revengeful  spirit  may 
have  dictated  the  charge  of  bigamy  brought  against  him  by 
William  of  Orange ;  and  the  story  of  tho  bastards  born  to  him 
in  England  while  Queon  Mary  was  besieging  heaven  for  the  ful- 
filment of  her  hopes  may  be  mere  scandal.  His  supposed  personal 
intrigue  with  the  Princess  of  Eboli  has  been  shown  by  recent 
researches  (noted  at  the  time  in  these  columns)  to  be  a  fiction ;  and 
we  cannot  suppose  M.  Forneron  serious  when  ho  all  but  insinuates 
that  there  was  something  wrong  between  King  Philip  and 
(Jiorrescimus  referentes)  his  sister-in-law,  our  English  Elizabeth. 
But  enough  remains  of  well-authenticated  infidelities  to  show 
that  Philip  in  this  respect  as  greatly  resembled  his  father 
Charles  V.  as  he  differed  from  him  in  many  others.  It  is  perhaps 
more  of  a  novelty  to  find  that  the  servant  whose  unrelenting 
cruelty  struck  even  his  master  as  impolitic — the  Duke  of  Alva — 
was  likewise  a  true  Spaniard  of  his  times  in  his  amours.  When, 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  he  was  starting  on  his  terrible  errand 
for  the  Netherlands,  he  was  "  so  much  in  love  with  Dona  Maria 
Manrique  that  he  has  no  hour  of  repose  but  when  he  has  seen  her, 
which  is  as  often  as  possible." 

Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived  that  M.  Forneron  is  not 
one  of  those  historians  who  scorn  the  "  intimacies "  of  their 
study ;  and,  indeed,  among  the  authorities  cited  by  him  we  are 
not  surprised  more  than  once  to  come  across  one  often  more 
trustworthy  than  discreet — the  Sieur  de  Brantoine.  On  this  head 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  observing  that  the  genius  and  learn- 
ing of  Michelet  palliate  in  him  indulgence  in  a  tendency  which  in 
a  lesser  writer  is  apt  to  offend  and  finally  to  disgust.  Physiology 
may  be  occasionally  called  in  as  an  aid  to  historical  inquiry  ;  but 
no  reader  is  bound  to  submit  to  a  perusal — in  a  modern  tongue 
too — of  the  ordonnances  de  Monsieur  Purgon.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  English  scholars  said  of  the  greatest  of  English  his- 
torians that  "  a  rage  for  indecency  pervades  his  whole  work  " ; 
and  M.  Forneron  is  welcome  to  the  advantage  of  a  comparison 
-which,  from  one  point  of  view  at  least,  cannot  be  said  to  be  out  of 
place. 

Though  in  the  rather  magniloquent  exordium  of  his  preface  M. 
Forneron  couples  France  and  Spain  as  joint  apostles  and  champions 
of  "  Latin  civilization,"  he  finds  opportunities  enough  for  exhibit- 
ing in  the  course  of  his  narrative  a  more  robust  species  of  senti- 
ment than  ethnological  affinities  usually  prove  capable  of  sustaining. 
A  French  historian  of  a  period  in  which  the  rulers  of  France 
cringed  before  a  neighbour  whom  they  could  neither  wheedle  nor 
thwart  may  be  allowed  a  few  passing  reflections  on  the  chances 
missed  by  his  country  in  the  evil  days  when  all  the  elements  of 
internal  strife  combined  to  weaken  and  distract  it.  What  a  fine 
opportunity,  exclaims  M.  Forneron,  was  offered  by  the  jealousies 
between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  in  the  Netherlands  about  the 
year  1 562  for  France,  "  de  se  rattacher  TArtois  et  le  Hainaut " ! 
And  how  blind  we  were,  at  a  still  more  critical  date  ten  years 
later  (on  the  eve  of  the  St.  Bartholomew),  not  to  understand  our 
complex  task,  which  was  briefly  this — to  "  make  sure  of  the  good- 
will of  England,  of  the  alliance  of  the  Lutheran  princes  of  Ger- 
many, of  the  confidence  of  the  French  Calvinists,  and  then  to  seize 
the  French  provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  partition  the 
others  between  England  and  the  House  of  Nassau."  Such  patriotic 
speculations  are  legitimate,  if  useless  ;  but  we  feel  bound  to  pro- 
test very  strongly  against  the  tone,  nothing  short  of  insult- 
ing, in  which  M.  Forneron,  as  if  he  were  composing  chants 
dun  soldat,  instead  of  a  soher  history-book,  thinks  fit  to  ex- 
press his  hatred  of  anything  and  everything  German.  On  an 
early  page  we  learn  (with  qualified  satisfaction  at  the  left- 
handed  compliment  included  in  the  passage),  how,  though  it  was 
only  when  seeing  them  looting  St.  Quentin  that  Philip  came  com- 
pletely to  judge  the  Germans  '•  in  all  their  moral  inferiority,"  he 
had  for  some  time  previously  been  wont  to 

te'moigner  l'impression  que  lui  inspirait  le  contraste  entre  les  etres  gros- 
siers  et  les  Espagnols  an  milieu  de?quels  il  avait  e'te'  e'leve'.  On  ne  l'enten- 
dait  que  vantcr  l'Espagne  et  les  Espagnols  :  ce  n'etait  point  ctroitesse  de 
I'nrgueil  national,  mais  simple  sentiment  de  la  svperiorite  de  race ;  car  lorsque 
bicntot  il  va  se  trouvcr  en  presence  des  Anglais,  il  saura  appreeier  leurs 
qualite's,  chercher  Icur  cstime,  comprendre  les  nie'ritcs  de  cette  nation,  si 
dift'erents  de  ccux  des  peuples  meridionaux.  Aussi  il  devint  tout  a  fait 
odieux  aux  Allemands,  qui  se  sentirent  me'priscs. 

It  may  be  a  purely  historical  corroboration  of  this  fine  impulse  of  the 
Spanish  blood  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  refused  the  hand  of  the 
unlucky  Archduke  Charles,  inspired  by  the  instinct  of  delicate 
and  noble  descent  with  disgust  (imparted  at  secondhand)  cmi 
hombre  nacido  en  Alemania.  But  it  is  as  futile  in  one  sense  to  de- 
preciate the  German  ideal  of  chivalry  as  it  is  in  another  to  sneer 
at  the  ponderousness  of  German  wit,  if  the  reason  for  all  this 
causticity  appears  on  the  surface.  By  way  of  additional  insult, 
M.  Forneron,  in  general  so  far  as  we  have  observed  a  correct 
writer,  blunders  with  contemptuous  indifference  so  soon  as  he 
crosses  the  Rhine.  It  is  possibly  &  facon  de  pmier  (though  a  mis- 
leading one)  to  count  the  prosperity  ot  the  "  signiorv  of  Embden  " 
among  the  "  riches  of  the  Netherlands/'  It  is  certainly  a  mere 
calling  of  names  to  designate  the  mother  of  Don  John  o"f  Austria 


as  a  "creature  vulgaire,"  though  Motley  went  a  step  further  in 
turning  her  into  a  washerwoman.  But  no  fiction  can  prop  up  tho 
discovery  of  an  Elector  of  Bavaria  more  than  half  a  century  before 
the  creation  of  a  Bavarian  electorate,  or  explain  the  description  of 
Maurice  of  Saxony  (the  father  of  "cette  Allemande  difforme,"' 
William  of  Orange's  second  wife)  as  the  "  premier  champion  de 
la  Roforme  " ! 

In  general,  however,  as  we  have  said,  M.  Forneron  creates  the  im- 
pression of  a  writer  careful  of  his  facts,  and  we  have  no  disposition 
to  dwell  upon  one  or  two  other  details  which  we  had  noted  as 
questionable.  His  style  is  terse  and  incisive,  and  the  arrangement 
of  his  book  is  at  least  lucid,  though  at  times  as  abrupt  in  its 
transitions  from  subject  to  subject  as  were  the  piles  of  State  papers 
through  which  King  Philip  imperturbably  plodded  in  the  Escurial. 
No  section  of  the  two  volumes  before  us — unless  it  be  the  striking 
one  on  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  under  Philip — sheds  any  very 
great  amount  of  new  light  on  the  story  of  the  reign ;  but  they  are : 
certainly  successful  in  giving  additional  vividness  to  many  of  the 
strange  episodes  of  which  they  treat,  and  of  which  poetry  and 
fiction  themselves  seem  incapable  of  heightening  the  pathos  or  the 
horror.  Such  is  notably  the  case  with  the  story  of  Philip's 
English  consort,  the  sole  happiness  of  whose  life  might  almost  be 
said  to  have  consisted  in  its  last  illusion.  M.  Forneron  has  not, 
we  think,  misread  her  character,  in  which  there  was  assuredly  an 
element  of  the  heroic,  not  the  less  so  because  in  her  circumstances 
gave  a  fanatical  turn  to  her  inborn  Tudor  self-will.  The  opposition 
of  the  Commons  hastened  her  declaration  of  readiness  to  marry 
Philip ;  and  neither  the  caution  of  the  Emperor  nor  the  apathy  of 
the  Pope  could  prevent  her  from  carrying  out  her  great  task  of 
reconciliation  with  Rome.  As  she  stood  firm  against  the  attempt 
of  Wyatt  (surely,  by  the  way,  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  of  him 
that,  had  he  succeeded,  history  would  count  few  names  as  illustrious 
as  his  !),  so  her  persistence  broke  through  the  nets  of  the  intrigues 
of  Noailles.  On  the  authority  of  Granvelle  these  intrigues  are 
stated  by  M.  Forneron  to  have  included  a  device  which  savours  , 
rather  of  the  court  of  another  Mary — the  introduction  among 
the  Queen's  suite  of  an  irresistible  Neapolitan,  whom,  however, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  contrived  to  have  clapped  in  prison .. 
before  he  had  obtained  an  interview ;  whereupon  the  Italian, 
a  very  determined  and  objectionable  personage,  believing  himself 
perfectly  sure  of  victory,  refused  to  quit  the  country,  when  he 
was  offered  his  liberty.  The  connexion  between  the  sinking  of . 
Queen  Mary's  hopes  and  the  resumption  of  the  persecutions  in  the 
summer  of  1555,  noted  by  Burnet  and  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Froude, 
cannot,  we  suppose,  be  called  into  question ;  but,  though  Mr. 
Froude  is  doubtless  right  in  saying  that  Bishop  Bonner  neither 
was,  nor  deserved  to  be,  singled  out  for  admonition  as  to  want  of , 
energy,  M.  Forneron  has  assuredly  no  warrant  for  attributing  the 
revival  of  the  persecutions  to  his  influence. 

The  women,  however,  whom  Philip  married  from  motives  of 
policy,  or  whom  he  made  the  playthings  of  an  hour,  were  not 
those  who  exercised  a  real  influence  upon  him  and  his  actions.  As  1 
such,  M.  Forneron  justly  recognizes  the  two  Queens,  Elizabeth  of: 
England  and  Catharine  of  France,  different  from  one  another  in  : 
many  respects,  but  alike  in  the  youthful  experience  of  humiliations 
which  had  extinguished  in  them  all  sense  of  pity  for  the  humilia- 
tions they  were  to  inflict  in  their  turn.  The  most  critical  stages 
in  the  relations  between  Philip  and  Elizabeth  it  remains  for  M.  i 
Forneron's  future  volumes  to  nari-ate,  but  of  Catharine  de'  Medici,  I 
her  character  and  her  policy,  his  present  account  is  remarkably 
lucid  and  instructive.  Though  her  policy  had  no  ideal,  it  had  a 
purpose  ;  and  the  tenacity  of  her  self-confidence  is  not  less  striking  i 
than  is  her  cruel,  and  at  times  blind,  recklessness  in  the  choice  of  ■ 
means.  As  her  affection  for  her  offspring  was  certainly  one  of  the 
redeeming  features  in  her  character,  it  is  not  perhaps  wonderful 
that  she  should  have  flattered  herself  with  the  assurance  that  she 
would  rule  Philip  of  Spain  by  means  of  the  child  of  fourteen, 
whom  she  delivered  over  into  the  bonds  of  that  Spanish ' 
etiquette  to  which  Elizabeth  of  Valois  was  almost  literally 
to  fall  a  victim.  So  far  as  the  relations  between  France  and  Spain ' 
were  concerned  the  experiment  had  no  material  results  ;  but  a  few 
years  later  Catharine  was  busy,  with  the  aid  of  the  amiable  Span- 
ish Queen  her  daughter,  in  scheming  for  the  marriage  of  the  sickly 
Don  Carlos— a  boy  of  sixteen — to  her  second  daughter,  Margaret 
— a  child  of  eight.  It  was  the  radically  unprincipled  nature  of 
Catharine's  policy  which,  after  it  had  closely  knit  the  bonds  of 
friendship  between  Spain  and  the  chief  objects  of  her  jealous  fears, 
the  Guises  (towards  whom,  as  M.  Forneron  shows,  Philip's  attitude 
had  at  first  been  hostile),  led  her  into  the  greatest  blunder  as  well  as 
crime  of  her  career,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  The  account 
which  M.  Forneron  gives  of  the  origin  of  the  massacre  agrees 
with  that  now  usually  accepted  as  correct ;  but  he  shows  with 
special  force  how  not  even  the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris  was  deceived 
as  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  crime — Catharine 
and  Anjou.  "  The  Pope,''  he  confidentially  observed  to  the  Span- 
ish Ambassador,  "  has  had  processions  held  in  honour  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  Admiral  and  his  adherents,  which  amazes  me ; 
for  the  rest,  it  is  partly  my  own  fault ;  for  at  first  I  imagined,  on 
seeing  the  killing  of  these  Huguenots,  that  the  object  was  to  serve 
the  interests  of  religion  ;  but  I  have  since  perceived  that  the  pur- 
pose simply  was  to  get  rid  of  inconvenient  rivals  and  to  recover  a 
firm  seat  in  the  saddle  without  an  adversary  remaining  in  the 
realm.  Of  this  I  have  sent  tardy  information."  As  for  Philip,  he 
thoroughly  agreed  with  his  ambassador  that  the  indignation  excited 
in  England  by  the  massacre  furnished  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  creating  an  embroglio  between  that  country  and  France ; 
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[but  to  Quniga's  further  advice  that  this  quarrel  should 
ae  further  used  for  a  reconciliation  between  Spain  and  Eng- 
and  he  refused  to  listen.  And  yet  it  was  only  recently 
;hat  Elizabeth  had  courteously  proposed  to  accept  the  voluntary 
transfer  of  Flushing  into  her  hands,  in  order,  if  this  should  be  to 
the  advantage  and  the  liking  of  the  King  of  Spain,  to  restore  it  to 
'he  Duke  of  Alva! 

Those  who  like  to  compare  other  accounts  with  the  exciting 
larrative  of  Mr.  Motley  will  find  it  worth  their  while  to  read  M. 
Forneron's  account  of  those  passages  in  the  great  insurrection 
.vhich  connect  themselves  more  immediately  with  his  theme.  The 
Driuiary  responsibility  for  the  most  sustained  excesses  of  which 
auatical  obstinacy  has  ever  been  guilty  is  clearly  brought  home  to 
i  \lva,  the  curious  story  of  whose  disgrace  follows  the  recital  of  his 
Uisdeeds  as  a  peculiar  epilogue.  But  most  readers  are  so  likely 
ho  prefer  ampler  previous  relations  of  the  Dutch  wars,  as  indeed 
)f  most  of  the  conflicts  in  arms  narrated  in  these  volumes,  that 
;hev  will  probably  turn  with  special  interest  to  the  chapter 
—both  a  long  and  a  full  one— in  which  M.  Forneron  de- 
scribes the  internal  condition  of  Spain,  the  manners  of  its  inhabi- 
:ants,  and  the  religious  ideas  prevalent  among  them  in  the  reign 
)f  Philip  II.  The  picture  here  given  is  evidently  no  hasty 
•opv,  but  the  result  of  careful  and  thoughtful  study.  Of  special 
nte'rest  is  the  sketch  of  the  relations  between  that  thoroughly 
)opular  institution,  the  Inquisition,  and  the  King.  It  will  doubt- 
e.-s  be  news  to  some  readers  that  one  of  the  persecutions  con- 
lucted  by  the  former,  and  permitted  by  the  latter,  was  that  of  the 
)rder  of  Jesus.  Though  there  are  reasons  which  make  it  unlikely 
hit  the  whole  truth  concerning  this  strange  struggle  will  ever  be 
aid  bare,  M.  Forneron  has  made  its  origin  and  significance 
ufliciently  clear.  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was  and  is  justly  re- 
garded as  the  typical  institution  of  Philip's  reign— the  Spanish  In- 
(uisition,  we  say,  which  (as  M.  Forneron  elsewhere  points  out) 
vas  something  very  different  from  what  had  existed  of  the  insti- 
ution  in  the  Netherlands  for  more  than  a  generation  before  Philip. 
Vnd  his  most  recent  historian  scarcely  says  too  much  when  he 
observes  that  "  Philip's  predilection  for  thi3  instalment  of 
lominion  cost  him  the  Netherlands  and  his  chances  of  France, 
.nd  dragged  him  into  war3  which  exhausted  the  strength  of 
Spain." 


IIAERY  JOSCELYN.' 

PIIE  historical  or  mythical  personage  who  pronounced  himself 
-L    supra  grammaticam  had  achieved  or  attained  a  position 
•eyond  the  reach  of  examiners,  if  examiners  had  then  existed ; 
nd  the  author  of  The  Chronicles  of  Carlinyford  can  afford  in 
ike  manner,  if  it  60  please  her,  to  dispense  with  the  customary 
ules  of  the  novelist's  craft  in  perfect  indifference  to  reviewers 
nd  their  estimate  of  "  marks."    Mrs.  Oliphant's  readers  know 
?hat  is  in  store  for  them  when  they  open  her  volumes,  and  Hurry 
'oscelyn  will  not  disappoint  them.    They  expect  domestic  in- 
eriors,  scenes  of  middle-class  life,  and  personal  portraiture  drawn 
^ith  an  artist's  eye,  but  not  with  an  artist's  tenderness ;  they  know 
hat  they  will  be  amused  if  they  can  shield  themselves  behind  the 
?»  triplex  of  an  unsympathi/.ing  cynicism,  and  somewhat  pained 
y  a  sense  of  the  littlenesses  of  life  if  they  cannot.  Occasionally  they 
all  be  allowed  a  little  relief  in  tho  exhibition  of  some  character 
larked  by  harmless  good-nature  or  simple  humour;  but  no  relax- 
tion  of  this  kind  has  been  conceded  to  them  in  Harry  Joscdyn,  or, 
'  allowed  for  a  time,  it  has  been  suddenly  and  coldly  withdrawn. 
Ire.  Oliphant  presents  in  these  volumes  a  succession  of  studies, 
forked  out  with  great  care  and  evidencing  her  own  peculiar  skill ; 
rhile,  having  so  done  her  part,  she  has  left  them  to  come  to- 
ether  anyhow,  and  to  frame  themselves  into  some  sort  of  cpmbina- 
ion  or  consequence  which  wo  are  suro  that  she  will  not  expect  us 
)  describe  as  a  plot.    In  our  own  interest  as  critics,  and  in 
bat  of  other  readers,  wo  are  bound  to  warn  the  increasing 
mltitudo  of  candidates  for  tho  novelist's  fame  that,  until  they 
ave  reached  Mrs.  Oliphant's  excellences,  they  must  not  shelter 
itemselvcs  behind  her  example  as  an  excuse  for  their  defects. 
Harry  Joscelyn  is  a  younger  bon  who,  in  the  first  volume,  runs 
way  from  home,  in  consequence  of  his  treatment  by  an  overbear- 
ig  father;  in  the  second,  linds  work  abroad,  and  marries  the 
aughter  of  hia  employer;  and,  in  tho  third,  is  discovered  and 
[  [rought  back,  after  tou  years'  absence,  by  his  youngest  sister,  to 
Mierit  a  fortune  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  deceased  great-uncle; 
j  [fter  which  everybody  is  reconciled  and  lives  happy  always  after, 
I  |hiefly  in  Westmoreland  among  tho  "  Fells."    This  is  tho  whole 
I  ftory,  its  course  and  close  being  obvious  from  its  commencement ; 
I  nd,  in  itself,  is  about  hs  simple  a  drama  as  could  well  be  ima- 
I  iiit  d.  With  little  more  caro  than  would  be  required  to  correct  the 
I  uiuerous   nnd  strange  printer  *  errors  with  which  tho  b  ok 
1  bounds,  a  reasonable  construction  might  easily  have  been  devised 
I  br  the  materials  of  tho  story. 

"  Uncle  Henry,"  or  Mr.  Henry  Joscelyn,  is,  as  wo  have  said, 
•  he  great-unclo  of  tho  hem,  and  "  bad  died,"  as  was  to  bo  ex- 
'  acted,  "  not  very  long  before  "  tho  opening  of  tbo  t  hird  volume, 
leaving  behind  him  only  au  old  will,  in  which  everything  was 
■  pft  to  Hany."    There  wero  "  executors,''  of  course ;  and  myste- 
liously,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  tho  bequest,  *'  trustees" 
Iso,  which  may  perhaps  bo  accounted  for  by  tho  "custom  of  tho 

*  Harry  Jntcrlyn.    Ily  Mrs.  Oliphant,  \ulhor  of  "Tfcs  Chronicle!  of 
parUngford,"  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Hur  t  A  lllnckatt.  1B81. 


province  of  York  " ;  but,  as  Uncle  Henry  had  neither  wife  nor 
child,  the  question  whether  his  death  occurred  before  or  after  the 
31st  of  December,  1856,  does  not  arise,  and  the  York  custom 
can  help  us  no  further.  Whether  Harry  was  dead  or  not  was 
uncertain  ;  the  executors  advertised  for  him,  and  he  did  not 
answer ;  "  the  family  generally  had  accepted  this  as  a  proof  that 
Harry  was  dead  " ;  but,  although  ."  the  family  generally  "  were 
keen  on  Uncle  Henry's  money,  the  executors  were  cautious,  "  so 
that  the  division  and  distribution  of  Uncle  Henry's  funds  had 
been  postponed."  The  account  expressly  given  of  the  will,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  Harry's  brothers  and  sisters,  i3 
entirely  consistent  with  the  earlier  circumstances  of  the  story  ; 
and  the  bequest  to  Harry  had  thus  become,  in  the  event  of  his 
having  predeceased  the  testator,  a  lapsed  legacy,  with  an  intestacy 
as  the  consequent  result.  What  the  executors  and  "  the  family 
generally  " — i.e.  Harry's  brothers  and  sisters — can  have  had  to  do 
with  each  other  under  these  conditions,  in  the  very  vigorous  and 
demonstrative  presence  of  Ralph  Joscelyn,  Harry's  father,  and  the 
sole  heir  to  hi3  uncle's  real  and  personal  estate,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
not  thought  proper  to  explain,  while  she  has'found  in  the  family 
eagerness  for  "  the  division  and  distribution  of  the  funds  "  material 
for  some  very  good  work  in  her  own  especial  line. 

When  Harry  Joscelyn  ran  away  from  his  father's  house,  he  had 
at  first  tried  his  fortune  with  Uncle  Henry;  but,  finding  that  a 
couple  of  ten-pound  notes  represented  all  that  was  to  be  obtained 
in  that  quarter,  he  had  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  abroad,  and 
had  turned  up  by  a  mere  accident  at  Leghorn.  Immediately  on 
landing  he  had  shouted,  in  a  deep  English  voice,  "  Let  go  that 
girl,"  and  had  knocked  down  a  sailor  for  not  "  letting  go."  It 
proved  next  morning  that  the  girl  was  the  English  Vice-Consul's 
daughter,  and  he  was  thus  naturally  invited  to  lunch  at  the  Con- 
sulate, and  appointed  confidential  clerk  to  the  Vice-Consul,  in 
whose  house  he  is  found  living  with  a  wife  and  four  children  at 
the  end  of  the  second  volume.  He  had  taken  his  passage  in  a  false 
name,  borrowed  from  a  "  hind  "  of  his  uncle,  one  Isaac  Oliver,  and 
as  Mr.  Bonamy,  the  Vice-Consul,  did  not  know  who  he  was,  or 
where  he  came  from,  no  difficulty  worth  mentioning  arose  when 
his  signature  in  the  marriage  register  appeared  as  "  Harry  Joscelyn 
Isaac  Oliver,"  although  in  the  third  volume  certain  complications 
result  from  the  circumstance.  Meanwhile,  he  is  safely  housed 
and  provided  for  while  the  ten  years  elapse  which  are  ne- 
cessary to  allow  the  little  sister,  who  as  a  child  at  school 
had  scarcely  seen  Harry,  to  grow  up  and  so  to  fulfil  her 
destiny  of  finding  him  and  bringing  him  home.  "  But  Mrs. 
Joscelyn  shook  her  head.  She  saw  the  practical  difficulties 
here.  Lydia,  indeed,  had  as  little  prospect  of  going  abroad  as  any 
girl  could  have."  For  the  solution  of  these  difficulties,  and 
generally  for  the  purpose  of  hooking  on  the  third  volume  to  the 
second,  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  introduced  a  contrivance  consisting  of 
three  wooden  figures,  of  which  the  first  comes  on  the  stage  as  "  a 
new  cousin,"  followed  in  due  time  by  the  other  two,  a  decrepit 
and  drivelling  old  baronet  with  his  sentimental  wife,  "  Cousin 
Lionel's  "  father  and  mother,  in  whose  society  Lydia  goes  to  Italy, 
to  Leghorn,  to  the  Consulate  there,  and,  we  are  sorry  to  add, 
not  to  bed  for  two  whole  nights  in  succession.  The  earlier  of 
these  vigils  she  passed  in  making  sure  that  she  had  "  found 
Harry  ";  the  later  in  making  sure  of  a  more  personal  capture  in 
"  Cousin  Lionel."  When  at  length  tho  "  little  Liddy  "  has  con- 
veyed the  prodigal  in  safety  to  the  small  Westmoreland  station, 
tho  consistency  of  probabilities  makes  it  perfectly  natural  that 
Kita,  otherwise  Mrs.  Harry,  with  Benedetto,  tho  nurso,  and 
Paolo,  tho  interpreter,  whom  the  travellers  had  left  on  the 
quay  at  Leghorn,  should  alight  from  tho  same  train.  They  may 
easily  bo  supposed  to  have  come  over  in  a  balloon  ;  "  my 
father  will  not  find  out  till  Sunday,  that  is  to-morrow,  and 
he  will  have  my  telegram  lirst.  I  said  I  was  going  to  tho 
villa  to  the  children.  There  is  no  harm  done."  Mr.  Bonamy,  it 
should  be  mentioned,  had  been  possessed  throughout  Rita's  whole) 
life  with  one  fixed  idea,  that  under  DO  circumstances  whatever 
must  his  daughter  go  to  England,  where  her  delicate  Italian 
mother  had  died  shortly  after  her  birth.  But  "  Kita  turned  out  to 
be  right,  as  she  so  often  was";  so,  at  least,  M  r.j.  Oliphant  ■  iys. 
Mrs.  Harry  had  deceived  and  disobeyed  both  her  father  and  her 
husband;  but,  as  "  no  harm  was  done,"  we  can  only  infer  that 
here,  ns  in  tho  course  of  tho  story  generally,  the  relations  between 
causes  and  ell'octs  had  bi-conie  a  little  mixed.  As  long,  however, 
as  Mrs.  Oliphant  continues  to  draw  pictures  of  life  such  as  that  of 
tho  family  at  tho  White  House,  she  may  perhaps  venture  to  Cranio 
them  in  plots  modelled  from  the  Family  Herald,  to  borrow  her 
minor  characters  from  a  Punch  and  .1ml,  bov,  or  to  place  her  hero 
lor  temporary  hiding  in  the  1110011. 

The  motive  of  Hurry  Jom-rlyn  in  tho  exhibition  of  oppo.sito 
types  of  character  ns  combined  or  ceparatoly  reproduced  In 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  *on  of  the  "  Northern 
farmer,  now  style,"  hai  "nurried  a  bid  ill"  in  tho  "  parson's 
lass,"  and  tho  old  poetic  sentiment  of  strength  and  fnnltarnMi  in 
union,  with  all  its  imagery  ol  the  oak  and  the  ivy,  the  elm  ami 
the  vino,  and  what  not,  utands  translated  into  tim  brmhonee 
proso  of  fivo-and-thirly  years  afterwards.  Ralph  .losoejjB,  tba 
yeoman  farmer,  represent*  an  nm-ient,  family  of  (alien  forttt&aa 
Htill  holding  their  ruined  "  Tower"  with  its  immediately  adjoining 
land.  Lydia  Mrothorton,  the  almost  portionless  daughter  oC  a 
curate  of  wIiomo  family  an  mil. noun  bironol  hj  the  bald,  brings  to 
the  Whito  House "  with  her  girlish  beauty  and  :  .e  •  tie.  ele- 
ment which  in  the  early  year*  of  the  present  century  was  described 
by  the  epithet  "  genteef,"  and  which,  by  its  aptitude  in  middle 
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life  to  degenerate  into  feebleness  and  "  fuss,"  has  tended  to  bring 
the  complimentary  adjective  of  Hanoverian  society  into  its  present 
contempt.  For  the  convenience  and  consistency  of  the  story  a 
similar  marriage  had  been  introduced  two  generations  earlier;  and 
the  neat,  precise,  self-indulging  old  bachelor,  Uncle  Henry,  is 
meant  to  stand  in  contrast  with  his  coarse  and  overbearing 
nephew,  and  in  somewhat  of  sympathy  with  the  milder,  and  any- 
thing but  independent,  nature  of  Harry,  who  can  work  well  and 
faithfully  when  he  is  well  cared  for,  but  who  has  no  notion  of 
standing  alone.  The  coarser  grain  of  Ralph  Joscelyn  reappears  in 
two  married  sons,  hard,  vulgar,  money-loving  and  money-making, 
who  stand  rather  in  the  background,  but  are  not  without  effect  in 
the  picture.  They  have  nothing  "  of  mother  in  them  "  ;  and  the 
timid  nervous  woman  regards  them  with  a  sileut  and  bewildered 
wonder  that  they  can  really  be  her  own  "boys"  at  all. 
But  the  central  figuro  in  the  group  is  that  of  Joan, 
the  eldest  daughter  ;  and  upon  her  Mrs.  Oliphant  has 
bestowed  great  pains  with  singular  success.  She  has  nothing 
of  the  heroine  about  her,  either  in  her  physical  or  mental  character- 
istics ;  she  is  simply  a  notable  housewife,  plain,  homely,  and  thirty, 
consigned  by  the  general  consent  of  the  household  to  the  limbo  of 
old  maidhood,  and  so  honestly  accepting  the  condition  that  she 
does  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  and  is  more  amused  than 
elated,  when  the  thriving  and  business-like  Philip  Selby,  half 
engineer  and  half  farmer,  makes  his  straightforward  offer  of  a 
home.  Joan  is  as  graphically  described  as  the  well-to-do  childless 
mistress  in  her  own  house  as  when  she  is  doing  more  and  better 
work  than  any  servant  in  her  father's;  and  the  strength  of  Ralph's 
nature,  even  to  the  outbreaks  of  his  domineering  temper,  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  Joan's  household  management,  and 
half  frighten  Philip  Selby  from  his  quest,  is  thoroughly  tempered 
by  the  pervading  gentleness  which  she  has  inherited  from  her 
mother,  like  whom,  too,  she  discovers  with  some  perplexity  that 
she  is  capable,  when  her  feelings  are  moved,  of  herself  "  making 
a  fuss."  In  Lydia,  the  younger  daughter,  who  is  apparently 
meant  to  exhibit  the  complementary  character  of  the  mother's 
grace  and  sweetness,  strengthened  by  the  father's  energy,  we  doubt 
whether  the  author  has  been  as  entirely  successful.  Liddy's  per- 
formance does  not  come  up  to  the  level  of  her  rather  boastful 
promise,  and  she  loses  her  head  for  a  time  in  what  should 
have  been  the  crisis  of  her  effort,  after  a  fashion  for  which 
we  can  find  no  excuse  in  any  agitation  or  conflict  of  feeling  arising 
from  another  source.  The  embryo  baronet  is  too  evidently 
wooden,  and  Liddy's  management  of  her  affairs  with  him  too 
calmly  practical,  for  any  allowances  which  might  otherwise  be 
made  for  such  a  disturbing  influence.  Mr.  Bonamy  and  Rata, 
though  they  occupy  a  good  deal  of  space,  in  the  second  volume 
especially,  are  characters  subordinate  to  the  main  current  of  the 
story,  and  of  them  it  need  only  be  said  that  they  are  sketched 
gracefully  and,  except  only  in  the  instances  already"  mentioned, 
without  much  exaggeration.  Of  the  amiable  little  Italian,  Paolo, 
we  had  fully  intended  to  say  a  good  word,  but  as  we  read  steadily 
onward  we  found  him  a  bore,  and  reluctantly  abandoned  the 
design. 

In  the  domestic  utterances  of  an  uneducated  and  angry  farmer 
a  good  deal  may  necessarily  bo  left  to  the  reader's  imagination  ; 
and  the  Scotchman  who  gave  the  brief  report  of  such  a  manner  of 
discourse  by  saying  that  the  gentleman  "  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  and  swore  at  lairge,"  should  have  provided  our  lady 
novelists  with  a  very  convenient  formula.  The  perpetual  reitera- 
tion of  the  words  "  dashed  "  and  "  blanked,"  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  substituted  for  it,  is  not  convenient,  and  is  more  than  a  little 
wearisome.  A  more  careful  attention  to  the  minor  details  of  style 
and  construction  would  have  made  Harry  Joscelyn  altogether 
pleasant  reading ;  and  we  trust  that  the  author  will  not  grudge 
the  needful  labour  when  she  writes  her  next  story. 


JUDGE'S  HISTORY  OF  ESARII ADDON.* 

ALL  genuine  historical  records  have  their  value,  and  no  history, 
be  it  ever  so  wearisome,  is  wholly  lacking  iu  interest. 
Still  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  all  history  as  if  it  had  an  equal 
value,  or  to  represent  that  of  the  Eastern  world  generally  as 
repaying  the  toil  of  the  student  not  less  liberally  than  the  history 
of  the  West.  The  attempt  to  claim  the  same  importance  for  the 
one  as  for  the  other  has  led  the  students  of  European  history  to 
regard  with  undue  suspicion  the  readings  which  are  from  time  to 
time  laid  before  them  from  the  annals  of  the  great  empires  of  the 
Eastern  world.  For  the  injustice  which  may  thus  have  been 
done  to  them  Assyriologists  and  Egyptologists  have  partly  to 
blame  themselves.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  they  have  in  all 
cases  observed  the  laws  of  proportion  in  their  work,  that  they 
have  drawn  with  sullieient  clearness  the  line  which  separates 
legitimate  inference  from  vague  conjecture,  or  even  that  they  have 
realized  for  themselves  and  conscientiously  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  historian.  Students  who  were  reaping  the  rich  harvest 
presented  in  the  historical  literature  of  Greece  or  Rome  or 
England  were  not  much  impressed  by  the  researches  which  re- 
vealed to  Baron  Buasen  tbe  era  of  tbe  polarization  of  religious 
consciousness  in  the  primary  deposit  of  Sinism ;  nor  were  they 
much  attracted  by  a  chronology  which  might  be  taken  to  pieces 
at  the  will  of  the  manipulator  and  which  assigned  different  dates 
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and  different  sequences,  not  only  to  individual  kings,  but  to 
whole  dynasties.  The  extremely  hard  blows  dealt  out  against 
Orientalists  by  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  are  perhaps  not  likely  to 
be  dealt  out  again,  for  the  simple  reason  that  even  in  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  history  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  contemporary 
narrative,  and  that  the  restorers  of  that  history  have  for  the  most 
part  reached  this  later  and  surer  ground. 

But  the  need  of  caution  has  not  yet  passed  away;  and  without 
going  further  the  title-pago  of  Mr.  Budge's  volume  seems  to  justify 
the  remark.  Of  the  objections  brought  against  Canon  Rawlin- 
son's  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  histories,  one  of  the  strongest  was 
that  they  were  in  great  part  the  result  of  assumptions  or  in- 
genious conjectures  or  inferences  from  perilously  slender  premisses. 
The  date  of  a  monarch  who  had  been  dead  for  perhaps  a  thousand 
years  was  determined  by  tho  words  of  a  later  sovereign,  although 
the  proof  of  contemporary  registration  for  the  vast  interval 
between  them  was  seemingly  altogether  lacking ;  and  oven  of  the 
best  known  kings  our  kuowledge  came  apparently  rather  from  their 
successors  than  from  themselves.  When,  therefore,  Mr.  Budge 
describes  his  book  as  "The  history  of  Esarhaddon,  son  of  Senna- 
cherib, King  of  Assyria,  translated  from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
upon  cylinders  and  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  collection,"  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  the  narrative  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  words 
of  Esarhaddon  himself.  We  cannot  say  that  the  expectation  is 
fully  realized. 

It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  chief  occupation  of 
Assyrian  despots  was  that  of  putting  down  rebellions  and  of  attack- 
ing their  neighbours.  The  results  which  follow  these  enterprises 
are  often  monotonously  alike ;  and  in  some  cases  the  greatest  of 
them  seem  to  have  made  but  little  impression  on  those  who 
should  have  had  the  best  cause  to  remember  them.  Assyrian 
tradition  ascribes  to  Semiramis  the  conquest  of  Egypt ;  and 
Egyptian  tradition  carries  Sesostris  in  an  unbroken  career  of 
success  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian.  But  the  traditions  of  Egypt 
and  Persia  know  nothing  of  these  victories  of  Sesostris  or 
Semiramis,  and  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis  laid  stress  on  this  silence  as 
a  strong  proof  that  the  supposed  facts  are  really  fictions.  In  so 
saying  he  may  have  carried  his  doubts  too  far ;  but  his  words 
must  be  well  weighed  if  we  wish  to  determine  the  precise  value 
of  the  utterances  of  Assyrian  kings  when  they  speak  in  their  own 
persons  and  of  their  own  achievements,  and  not  less  when  they 
speak  of  sovereigns  as  near  to  them  even  as  their  own  fathers. 
Sennacherib,  it  seems,  tells  us  nothing  of  the  great  catastrophe 
of  the  Assyrian  army  recorded  in  tbe  Books  of  Kings  and  of 
Isaiah  ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  for  questioning  the  reality 
of  a  great  disaster  of  which  he  was  probably  not  anxious  to  per- 
petuate the  memory.  The  enterprise  which  thus  miscarried  was 
attempted  with  greater  success  by  his  son ;  but  it  is  strange  that 
of  this,  the  most  important  event  of  his  reign,  our  knowledge 
comes,  not  from  his  monuments,  but  from  those  of  his  son  and  sue-1 
cessor  Assur-bani-pal.  The  large  and  nearly  complete  cylinder  of 
Esarhaddon,  of  which  Mr.  Budge  gives  a  copy  transliterated  into 
Roman  letters,  with  a  literal  English  translation,  contains  no 
notice  of  it.  The  tablet  fragments  referring  to  the  Egyptian  con- 
quests of  Esarhaddon,  which  were  assigned  by  Mr.  George"^iith 
to  the  reign  of  that  sovereign,  Mr.  Budge  attributes  to  AssVir- 
bani-pal,  from  whom  we  have  a  list  of  the  vassal  princes  said  to 
have  been  appointed  by  Esarhaddon  to  rule  over  districts  in 
Egypt.  The  list  may  probably  be  accepted  as  authentic,  and  the 
appearance  of  several  Egyptian  names  may  show  the  political 
wisdom  of  the  conqueror.  Thus,  while  Esarhaddon  has  left  us 
nothing  on  the  subject,  we  have  from  his  son  the  definite  asser- 
tion : — 

Esarhaddon,  King  of  the  land  of  Assyria,  the  father,  my  begetter, 
had  descended  and  had  marched  into  the  midst  of  it. 
The  defeat  of  Tirhakah,  King  of  the  land  of  Ethiopia,  he  had  estab- 
lished and 
scattered  his  forces. 

The  country  of  Egypt  and  the  country  of  Ethiopia  he  had  captured,  and 

to  a  countless  (extent)  spoiled  (carried  off)  its  spoil. 

But,  even  without  this  testimony,  the  records  left  by  Esarhaddon 
himself  furnish  abundant  proof  that  his  short  reign  of  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  was  rich  in  incidents,  if  inroads  into 
neighbouring  countries  and  the  suppression  of  constant  rebellions, 
all  leading  to  nothing  or  to  very  little,  make  up  a  history  much 
worth  preserving.  That  he  was  admitted  to  share  the  sovereignty 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father  is  proved  by  the  short  document 
which  is  called  the  will  of  Sennacherib ;  that,  as  a  king,  he  was 
more  humane,  or  at  least  less  cruel,  than  his  predecessor,  we  may 
fairly  gather  from  the  sentences  in  which  l»e  speaks  of  himself  as 
sparing  the  lives  of  conquered  chiefs,  and  in  some  instances  as  re- 
storing them  to  their  territories.  With  this  the  narrative  of  the 
restoration  of  Manasseh  by  hi3  order  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalemt 
in  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  is  in  complete  harmony.  From  the 
large  cylinder  we  have  also  a  fully  detailed  narrative  of  the  incidents 
following  the  death  of  Sennacherib,  which  in  the  Jewish  records 
are  dismissed  in  a  single  sentence.  The  sons  who  are  there  said 
to  have  escaped  into  Armenia  did  not  resign  their  claims  to  the 
throne  without  a  struggle ;  and  the  account  which  Esarhaddon 
gives  of  the  battle  of  Khamirabbat,  which  decided  the  controversy, 
may,  like  Assur-bani-pal's  narrative  of  the  overthrow  of  Tirhakah, 
be  regarded  as  "  full  and  interesting."  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  few  local  and  personal  details.  Esarhaddon  tells  us  that 
his  army  marched  to  the  field  in  spite  of  snow  and  storm ;  and 
Assur-bani-pal  tells  us  that  he  was  walking  in  Nineveh  when  the 
tidings  of  Tirhakah's  invasion  and  conquest  of  Egypt  made  hia 
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ieart  groan  aud  smote  down  bis  liver.  In  each  case  the  issue  is 
be  ruin  of  the  enemy.  We  rarely,  perhaps  never,  get  beyond  such 
)ictures ;  and  from  Asiatic  despots  we  cannot  well  expect  more, 
still,  it  is  something  to  have  an  accurate  catalogue  of  their  several 
nilitary  enterprises ;  and  from  Esarhaddon  we  have  such  a  cata- 
ogue  of  his  wars  with  Nabu-zir-napisti-esir,  a  son  of  Merodach- 
3aladan,  and  of  his  expeditions  against  the  Kings  of  Sidon,  Cundi, 
ind  Siza,  in  which  his  success  may  have  equalled  his  heart's  desire, 
[n  the  same  way,  we  are  told  that  he  ran  through  with  the  sword 
he  whole  army  of  the  king  of  the  Gimirrai  (Kimmerians  or  Cim- 
nerians),  and  trampled  upon  the  necks  of  the  Kbilacci  (Kilikians, 
Jilicians).  With  the  troublesome  mountaineers  of  Daha  he  dealt 
jven  more  trenchantly.  He  besieged,  captured,  and  spoiled  them, 
;hrew  them  down,  dug  them  up,  and  burned  them  with  fire.  In 
)ther  records  Esarhaddon  tells  us  of  his  operations  against  the 
•evolted  vassal  king  of  the  Arabian  Edom,  and  against  two 
Median  chiefs  whom  he  reduced  to  complete  submission.  But 
jpliile  he  thus  put  down  his  enemies  abroad,  he  was  not  less  active 
it  home,  and  his  prisoners  were  made  useful  in  the  great  archi- 
ectural  works  which  he  added  to  the  glories  of  Nineveh.  Among 
;hese  was  his  palace  of  alabaster  and  cedar  wood,  adorned  with 
ironze  statues  of  colossal  size,  ranged  in  avenues,  the  doors  being 
:overed  with  white  silver  and  shining  copper;  and  to  it  he  added 
'  a  great  plantation  like  that  of  the  land  of  Amanus,  which  con- 
fined all  spices  and  trees." 

Mr.  Budge's  volume  thus  completes  the  history  of  the  three 
'.onsecutive  kings,  Sennacherib,  Esarhaddon,  and  Assur-bani-pal, 
.he  histories  of  the  first  and  the  last  of  these  having  been  given 
:o  the  world  by  Mr.  George  Smith.  That  of  Esarhaddon  un- 
juestionably  brings  before  us  a  ruler  of  no  small  energy,  and,  so 
ar  as  we  can  judge,  of  discretion  equal  to  bis  energy;  and  we 
nay  fairly  say  of  all  of  them,  that  we  take  the  account  which  they 
jive  us  of  their  own  achievements  as  substantially  correct.  We 
nay  also  give  each  king  credit  for  ordinary  veracity  when  he 
■peaks  of  the  exploits  of  his  father.  But  there  still  remains  the 
Gfficulty  that  the  real  historians  of  the  world  knew  little  of  them 
>r  of  their  doings.  Thus  the  most  important  event  in  the  career 
>f  Esarhaddon  was,  by  Canon  Rawlinson's  admission,  *  concealed 
irom  Herodotus,  and  not  known  even  by  Diodorus  " ;  but  with 
he  strange  method  which  seems  to  characterize  Assyriology  and 
Sgyptology,  the  Camden  Professor  adds  that  "  it  was  no  secret 
o  the  more  learned  Greeks,  who  probably  found  an  account  of  the 
:xpedition  in  the  great  work  of  Berosus."  It  is  to  such  assertions 
j  these  that  we  may  ascribe  the  suspicions  which  still  remain  in 
he  minds  of  those  who  do  not  profess  to  be  Assyriologist3  and 
igvptologista,  but  whose  historical  work  makes  them  utterly 
lisiDclined  to  admit  conclusions  reached  in  this  way.  We  have 
iow,  it  is  true,  the  cylinders  or  tablets  of  Esarhaddon  and  his 
on  ;  but  we  may  be  very  sure  that  these  were  not  seen  except 
la  the  rarest  instances  either  by  learned  or  unlearned  Greeks  ; 
.nd  we  have  the  fact  that,  for  all  that  was  known  to 
Ierodotus,  the  memory  of  Esarhaddon's  Egyptian  conquest 
iad  entirely  died  out  in  Egypt  before  his  time,  and  that  no  men- 
ion  was  made  of  it  in  the  Persian  archives  which  furnished  the 
na ten  aid,  we  will  not  say  for  the  history,  but  for  the  narra- 
ive  of  Ctesias.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  that  narrative,  how- 
l-ver  worthless  it  may  be  in  itself,  was  the  creation  of  hi3  own 
>rain  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  Royal  parch- 
laents  of  the  Persian  kings  contained  a  story  very  different  from 
hat  which  is  told  by  Assyrian  or  Egyptian  sovereigns.  The 
legitimate  conclusion  is  that  we  should  not  be  too  eager  to  givo 
:redit  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Herodotus  lived  within  two 
lenturies  of  the  date  of  Esarhaddon's  conquest,  and  he  knows 
Nothing  of  it;  Berosus  lived  some  centuries  later,  and  Abydenus, 
(vho  quotes  Berosus,  is  later'still.  But,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks, 
csearches  like  those  of  Mr.  Budge  and  of  tho  late  Mr.  George 
tfmith  are  substantial  additions  to  our  historical  knowledge,  and 
|.re  bringing  together  a  mass  of  materials  which  must  be  subjected 
O  8  systematic  scrutiny  and  sifting,  when  there  is  reasonable 
varrant  for  assuming  that  tho  field  of  Assyrian  records  has  been 
ully  gleaned.  When  that  task  is  done,  it  will  bo  found  that 
Indents  -whose  work  hns  lain  in  the  more  fertile  region  of 
European  history  will  be  ready  to  weigh  the  results  impartially  ; 
■jut  assuredly  they  will  not  allow  that  tho  credit  which  may  bo 
triTen  to  the  words  of  Sennacherib  and  bis  successors,  when  they 
ipeak  of  themselves,  can  bo  extended  to  their  opinions  about 
natters  which  even  in  their  day  related  to  distant  ages.  Tliey 
'will  allow  that.  Esarhaddon  may  havo  conquered,  or  re-conquered, 
Egypt,  although  Herodotus  knows  nothing  about  it ;  but  they  will 
hot  allow  that  tho  date  of  [amidMon  can  bo  fixed  by  citing  first 
Mm  words  of  Sennacherib,  who  tulla  us  that  ho  brought  buck  from 
Babylon  some  images  of  god*  which  had  been  taken  from 
ifiglathpilnser  more  than  four  centuries  earlier,  and  secondly  tho 
Iwords  of  Tiglathpileser,  who  sjieak.n  of  tlio  rebuilding  of  a  temple 
Iwhich,  whon  taken  down  sixty  years  before  his  own  reign,  h  id 
h  lasted  641  years  from  its  foundation  by  Shamasvul,  son  of  Ismi- 
tlagon." 

We  may  add  that  not  th"  least  valuable  portion  of  Mr.  Budge's 
Ivolume  is  tho  vocabulary,  which  gives  a  grammatical  analysis  of 
every  word  in  tho  text,  with  explanations  of  tho  geographical 
and  mythological  names  occurring  in  it. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  SOLDIER'S  LIFE.* 

IN  these  days  of  circulating  libraries  people  with  most  slender 
purses  can  secure  the  perusal  of  the  latest  published  and  most 
fashionable  works.  All  that  is  required  to  obtain  access  to  even 
the  glories  of  Endymion  is  a  little  forethought,  some  patience,  and 
an  outlay  of  twopence.  Under  these  circumstances  an  apologetic 
preface  to  a  book  should  count  for  a  good  deal.  If  a  disappointed 
reader  have  not  disbursed  a  guinea  or  a  half  in  buying  the- 
work,  but  has  compassed  its  perusal  for  twopence,  he  will  charit- 
ably allow  himself  to  be  disarmed  by  a  very  modest  apology.  The 
gallant  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  gives  to  the  world  in. 
two  imposing  volumes  the  Story  of  a  Soldier's  Life  prefaces  his- 
gift  with  not  only  a  modest  apology,  but  with  an  assurance  that 
the  public  is  not  likely  to  appreciate  it.  This  is  an  odd  sort  of 
introduction  to  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  to  the  compilation  of 
which  much  time  and  labour  have  been  given ;  but  it  effectually 
discounts  any  disappointment  which  the  purchaser  with  his  guinea, 
or  the  hirer  with  his  twopence,  may  subsequently  experience.  In 
our  opinion,  formed  after  diligent  reading,  the  author  possessed 
excellent  material  for  the  making  of  one  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive volume.  As  the  work  now  stands  it  is  a  difficult  point  for 
us,  not  being  behind  the  scenes,  to  determine  whether  he  is- 
indebted  most  to  the  Court  Circular,  to  the  Army  and  Navy 
Gazette,  or  to  some  wonderful  diary  of  his  own,  for  the  abundance 
of  incongruous  detail  which  goes  to  make  the  two  volumes. 

Our  author  was  born  in  India  on  nth  June,  1821.  He  is  silent 
as  to  the  events  of  his  career  up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  months, 
when  the  future  soldier  made  his  first  march.  It  was  about  that 
time  apparently  that  the  idea,  destined  to  bear  such  fruitful  con- 
sequences long  after,  of  keeping  a  diary  first  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind.  When  eighteen  months  old  he  determined  on  coming 
home,  and  "  embarked  for  England,  the  other  passengers  being," 
&c.  It  would  not  have  been  in  keeping  with  the  plan  of  the 
work  had  a  correct  list  been  omitted  of  those  passengers  who  ac- 
companied the  writer  on  his  first  voyage  sixty  years  ago.  On 
arriving  in  England  our  author  selected  Clifton  as  his  place  of 
residence.  Indeed  "  the  next  year  of  my  life  was  passed  princi- 
pally at  Clifton/'  When  four  years  and  eleven  months  old  he  re- 
moved to  Coventry,  where  he  was  duly  initiated  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  triennial  procession  of  Lady  Godiva.  This  was  "  the  chief 
attraction "  of  the  place.  The  general  to  be  repudiates  for  the 
honour  of  the  army  the  notion  that  that  pruriently  inquisitive 
person  known  as  "  Peeping  Tom  "  was  a  soldier,  and  finds  satis- 
faction in  the  tradition  that  he  was  in  all  probability  a  tailor. 
But  we  must  take  at  a  jump  succeeding  years,  during  which  pre- 
paratory schools  were  attended,  and  concerning  which  many  pious 
minutiae  are  recorded,  and  follow  the  writer  to  Sandhurst 
Military  College.  There  is  a  spirited  and  amusing  account  of  the 
establishment  as  it  was  in  those  days.  Times  have  altered, 
and  the  bullying  and  fagging  then  in  vogue  are,  we  are 
glad  to  say,  now  unknown.  The  rough  boy  material  remains  of 
course  what  it  was,  and  the  boys  who  smoked  while  others 
watched,  and  watched  while  others  smuggled  spirits  into  college, 
who  broke  out  of  bounds,  and  got  "  chevied "  by  highly  moral, 
but  rather  stout  and  short-winded,  sergeants,  are  many  of  them 
fathers  of  boys  who  are  being  "  chevied  "  with  equal  ill  success 
to-day.  We  get,  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect,  a  long  list  of 
officers,  professors,  and  others  whom  tho  author  was  privileged  to 
see,  know,  or  hear  of.  One  professor  of  that  day,  M.  Oambier, 
who  had  taught  Erench  for  fifty  years,  having  begun  his  duties 
just  before  or  after  Waterloo,  died  not  long  ago.  It  must  bo  a 
great  trial  to  any  man  to  hear  his  own  tongue  knocked  into  a 
thousand  formless  shapes  by  successive  scholastic  tides  for  a  con- 
secutive half-century. 

Cadet  Ewart  passed  well  out  of  Sandhurst/and  was  specially  com- 
mended for  skill  in  surveying, an  accomplishment  which  hoperfectod 
later  on  when  in  the  senior  department,  and  which  was  destinod  to 
bring  him  under  very  favourable  notice  in  tho  Crimea.  He  then 
joined  a  regiment.  Where  elso  but  in  this  book  may  wo  hope  to 
find  a  "  correct  card  "of  regimental  sports,  houio  of  which  took 
placo  thirty  years  ago?  Not  only  this,  but  tho  names  of  tho 
winners,  their  rank,  their  corps,  aro  religiously  sot  forth  with  all 
circumstance.  Wo  know  who  won  tho  long  jumps  and  tho  high, 
jumps,  who  tossed  tho  caber  best;  and  beyond  this,  wo  aro  given 
tho  names  of  those  athletes  who  might  havo  won  but  did 
not.  Private  Kiddio  is  handed  down  to  tho  admiration  of 
posterity  in  that  ho  "  gained  a  largo  cheese  placed  at  tho  top  of 
a  greased  polo."  Our  author  himself  was  Iosh  successful  on  this- 
occasion.  "  A  most  irritating  and  obstinate  donkey  entered  by 
myself  under  the  name  of  '  Lucy  Long  '  "  for  a  nice  where  "  officers 
rodo  as  jockeys,  with  ladies'  bonnets  on,"  preferred  to  go  exactly  in 
tho  opposite  direction  to  tho  goal  ;  and  tho  consequence  was  that 
donkey  "Neddy  Hiuy  "  and  donkey  "Jack  Nlowboy "  came  in 
before  "Lucy  I^ong  — thirty  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  when 
wo  arrive  at  reminiscences  of  war  and  dinners,  that  wo  porcoivo 
tho  full  advantages  of  keeping  a  compendious  diary.  Aftor  a 
battle  wo  get  a  gazette,  with  roll  of  killed  and  wounded;  and, 
that  theie  may  bo  no  inisl'iko,  a  double,  nnd  sometimes  a  treble, 
list  is  provided — not,  as  we  perceive,  in  all  cases  quito  correctly. 
Kill,  at  home  im  ho  thoroughly  is  in  a  good  fight,  tho  general  Ihj- 
coiim  s  enthusiastic  over  a  good  dinner.   Tho  bandsmen  whoplayod 
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melodious  accompaniments  to  the  popping  of  champagno  corks 
have  mostly  laid  by  their  instruments  long  ago,  but  the  tunes  they 
played  are  handed  down  to  this  generation,  and  were  doubtless 
sounding  in  the  general's  ears,  awaking  many  memories,  as  ho 
■wrote.  After  the  music  and  champagne  the  guest3  are  in  a  mood 
for  mutual  admiration,  and  experience  a  desire  to  talk ;  and  some 
pages  of  one  volume  aro  devoted  to  their  after-dinner  orations,  the 
41  hear,  hear"  and  "  cheors"  being  duly  entered. 

There  is  interesting  and  amusing  matter  in  the  chapters 
treating  of  the  Crimea  and  of  the  struggle  which  has  long  been 
called  par  excellence,  as  distinct  from  all  other  British  experiences, 
■"  the  Mutiny."  It  seems  strange  that  in  the  former  campaign 
Captain  Ewart  (as  he  then  was)  should  have  been  taken  from  his 
regiment  to  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  Quartermaster- 
Goneral's  department  as  the  sole  officer  charged  with  surveying. 
No  pretence  is  made  of  giving  a  consecutivo  narrative  of  the  war, 
in  which  from  first  to  last,  as  a  stall' and  then  as  a  regimental  field 
•officer,  the  author  was  usefully  engaged  in  various  capacities  and 
in  all  most  honourably  distinguished,  lie  describes  well  and  clearly 
the  operations  in  which  he  had  a  personal  share.  What  is  especially 
pleasing — and  eminently  worthy  of  respectful  commendation — is 
the  manifest  desire,  shown  throughout  the  book,  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  merits  of  others,  even  when  it  is  clear  that  the  author's  own 
ellorts  had  been  by  no  means  too  well  rewarded.  General  Ewart's 
Crimean  notes  read  more  like  the  summary  of  an  intelligent  and 
disinterested  spectator  than  the  version  of  one  who  took  a  side  in 
the  events  treated  of.  This  is,  of  course,  the  way  to  write  history, 
and  history  is  only  valuable,  because  only  true,  when  it  is  so  written ; 
and  we  have,  therefore,  to  regret  that,  instead  of  loading  his  pages 
with  matter  having  as  little  interest  for  the  people  of  this  planet 
as  for  the  public  of  the  moon,  the  General  has  not  written  at  greater 
length  on  those  affairs  of  war  about  which  he  is  so  well  qualified 
to  pass  judgment.  The  author  has  a  happy  knack  of  showing  up, 
without  a  tinge  of  malice  or  sarcasm,  the  characteristic  qualities 
of  some  of  the  more  prominent  Crimean  leaders.  A  few  touches 
here  and  there  give  us  considerable  insight  into  the  character  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who  was  evidently  a  person  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  Sir  George  Brown — as  fine  a  soldier  in  some  ways  as  ever 
fought — was  nevertheless  a  man  of  marvellously  cramped  and 
narrow  views.  Nothing  aroused  the  old  General's  ire  so  much 
f.s  when  an  officer  did  not  keep  his  hair  and  whiskers  rigidly 
within  prescribed  limits.  In  Turkey,  says  the  author,  "  we  were 
constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  weather  when  working  at  the 
fortifications,  and  a  beard  would  have  been  a  great  comfort.  Sir 
George  Brown  would  not,  however,  even  hear  of  a  moustache,  and 
•  ordered  some  of  the  officers  to  clip  their  whiskers."  Later  still, 
when  it  was  manifestly  absurd  to  insist  on  men  shaving,  "  we  were 
still  ordered  to  keep  close  shaved,  and  it  was  understood  that  Sir 
George  Brown  was  furious  at  the  suggestion  to  allow  the  infantry 
a  moustache !  "  It  is  difficult  to  have  patience  with  such  paltry 
whims.  Many  years  later  than  the  Crimean  time  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  one  of  our  Indian  Presidencies  suddenly  ordered  his  whole 
army,  native  and  British,  to  remove  their  beards,  and,  in  spite  of 
remonstrances  from  all  quarters,  insisted  on  his  point.  He  then 
referred  the  matter  home,  and  was  informed  that  the  paragraph  in 
the  Queen's  Regulations  relative  to  shaving  did  not  apply  to  India; 
on  which  every  one  grew  his  beard  again  as  fast  as  he  could.  As 
heards  had  been  long  worn  in  India,  it  would  have  been  only 
sensible  and  considerate  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  to  have  referred 
home  in  the  first  instance. 

A  graceful  anecdote  is  related  of  General  Canrobert.  On  their 
way  to  the  Crimea  several  French  generals  with  a  detachment  of 
troops  landed  at  Malta,  and  during  the  manoeuvres  of  some  British 
regiments  undertaken  at  French  request,  a  desire  was  expressed  to 
sea  the  British  formation  for  resisting  cavalry.  Squares  were  at 
once  formed,  and  General  Canrobert  rode  into  one,  the  men  making 
way  for  him  to  pass.  As  he  did  so  he  took  off  his  cocked  hat, 
saying,  with  a  bow,  "  It  is  only  by  permission  that  a  French  officer 
ever  enters  a  British  square."  At  the  first  meeting  of  French 
and  English  in  Turkey,  and  when  there  was  immense  frater- 
nization— especially  among  Highlanders  and  Zouaves — the  bottle 
wr.3  a  never-failing  rallying  point  for  both  parties ;  and  over 
the  bottle  the  allies  would  repeat  and  repeat  the  one  plrrase 
which  conveyed  the  same  meaning  to  each — Russcs  no  bon. 
Through  various  mishaps,  not  reflecting  much  credit  on  the  in- 
telligence of  the  home  authorities,  the  author  did  not  obtain  all 
the  promotion  he  merited.  He  was  shortly  afterwards,  however, 
called  to  India,  where  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  righting  at 
Cawnpore  and  Lucknow,  and  was  severely  wounded.  The  story  of 
the  awful  melee  in  the  Secunder-B.igh  i3  vividly  narrated.  No 
officer  contributed  more  by  valour  and  conduct  to  the  successful 
results,  or  more  richly  merited  the  Victoria  Cross. 

As  regards  the  General's  opinions  on  military  matters,  he  enters 
a  strong  and  sensible  plea  for  retention  of  the  />o?tw  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  when  an  army  is  in  the  field  before 
the  enemy.  He  considers,  and  every  captain  and  subaltern  i9  of 
his  way  of  thinking,  that  the  pay  of  regimental  officers  is  altogether 
insufficient  under  the  regime,  not  only  of  present  prices,  but  of  those 
which  prevailed  years  ago.  The  General  is  satislied  of  the  wisdom, 
if  not  uecei;ity,  of  permitting  officers  to  elfect  exchanges.  The 
establishment  of  six-company  depots  is  advocated.  The  short 
service  system  is  considered  to  be  a  "  grievous  mistake."  "  Men 
will  not  at  the  age  of  eighteen  give  up  their  trades  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  a  few  years  in  the  army,  with  the  knowledge 
th  .t  little  ).■>  to  be  gained  by  their  so  doing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
uiat-h  to  be  lost.    How,  too,  are  regiments  ever  to  be  kept  up  to 


their  proper  strength,  or  to  be  really  efficient,  if  just  when,  after 
great  labour  and  expense,  the  recruits  have  been  turned  into  good 
soldiers,  they  are  to  bo  discharged  ?  "  It  will  startle  short-service 
advocates  not  a  little  to  learn  that  General  Ewart  proposes  as  the 
"  best  plan  "  that  soldiers  should  be  enlisted  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
live  years — eighteen  to  be  passed  in  the  regular  army,  seven  in  the 
reserve.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to  follow  his  argument. 
The  theory  that  a  good  pension  will  stop  much  desertion  has  been 
often  debated.  A  great  majority  of  those  who  desert  are  young 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  distant  prospect  of  pension  across  a  long 
period  of  service  oilers  but  scant  attraction.  The  advantage  of 
having  training  schools  for  boys,  as  in  the  navy,  is  insisted  on. 

Two  hundred  pages  of  vol.  ii.,  which  tell  at  what  country  seats 
the  gallant  veteran  is  a  welcome  guest,  where  he  has  dined,  and 
whom  he  met  at  dinner,  what  was  said  or  sung  after  dinner,  and 
what  very  pretty  women  ho  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  come 
across  at  every  stage  of  his  varied  career,  might  perhaps  have  been 
compressed  with  advantage.  "We  expected  a  detailed  description 
of  Paris,  through  which  the  author  passed  ;  but  he  excuses  him- 
self from  giving  it  on  the  ground  that  "  the  French  capital  is 
now  probably  the  best-known  place  in  the  world.  " 


LIFE  OF  LORD  CLYDE.* 

171R0M  Vimiero,  a  battle  fought  in  1808,  to  a  peaceful  review 
-  of  twenty  thousand  Volunteers  on  the  Brighton  Downs  in 
1862,  is  no  small  portion  of  one  Life.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  intervals,  those  fifty- 
four  years  were  passed  by  Colin  Campbell  in  stirring  aud  eventful 
service.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Barrosa,  and  was 
wounded  at  San  Sebastian  ;  he  had  a  touch  of  Waleheren  fever; 
he  joined  his  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  America  in 
1814;  he  was  stationed  for  seven  dull  years  in  the  West  Indies; 
he  served  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  in  the  expedition  to  China  in 
1842  and  commanded  atChusan;  he  was  present  at  the  blooly 
but  indecisive  battle  of  Chilianwalla  and  at  the  crowning  victory 
of  Goojerat  in  the  Sikh  war  of  1849;  how  he  commanded  the 
Highland  Brigade  in  the  Crimea,  and  how,  when  chosen  as  the 
general  equal  to  the  task  of  putting  down  the  Indian  Mutiny,  he 
relieved  Lucknow  and  restored  order  in  Oudh  aud  the  Doab  of 
Hindustan,  can  scarcely  be  forgotten  by  a  generation  which  has 
learnt  to  look  on  the  Peninsular  war  as  hardly  belonging 
to  modern  history.  It  was  essentially  right  that  the  biography 
of  such  a  soldier  should  be  written,  aud  few  objections  can 
be  brought  against  the  manner  in  which  General  bhadwell  has 
discharged  his  task.  Himself  a  soldier  of  considerable  experience, 
he  has  been  on  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  stall'  in  China,  the  Punjab, 
and  the  Crimea ;  he  has  been  furnished  with  ample  materials  in 
the  shape  of  letters,  memoranda,  and  the  recollections  of  many 
personal  friends  and  subordinates  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief; 
and  the  result  i9  a  biography  which,  if  it  has  too  much  in 
Vol.  II.  of  the  character  of  a  history  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny,  yet 
brings  out  without  pompous  eulogy  or  unfair  detraction  all  those 
peculiar  characteristics  to  which  Campbell  owed  his  professional 
success  and  his  well-earned  honours.  We  may  add  that  the  style 
is  simple  and  transparent ;  we  have  hardly  detected  a  positiw 
error  in  any  statement  of  facts  or  in  dates ;  every  engagement  of 
importance  is  illustrated  by  a  plan,  enabling  non-military  readen 
to  grasp  the  leading  points  of  attack  and  defence ;  the  names, 
rank,  honours,  and  highest  positions  attained  by  several  of  Colin 
Campbell's  trusted  comrades  and  lieutenants  are  given,  with 
praiseworthy  brevity  and  clearness,  in  foot-uoles  ;  and  if  General 
Shadwell  does  not  invite  us  to  discuss  involved  questions  of 
Anglo-Indian  administration,  it  is  simply  because  the  subject  of 
these  two  volumes  was  a  genuine  soldier  and  little  else. 
Discipline  and  duty  were  the  watchwords  of  his  whole  life.  In- 
directly the  biographer  has  done  a  public  service  by  showing  to  a 
generation  not  disinclined  to  resent  wholesome  control  and  autho- 
rity, that  obedience  in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  army  is  an  in- 
dispensable qualification  for  ulterior  high  command.  General 
Shadwell  effectively  disposes  of  all  idle  stories  as  to  Campbells 
birth  and  parentage.  His  grandfather  possessed  a  small  estate  in 
the  island  of  Islay  and  lost  it  in  the  "'45.  His  son,  John  Mac- 
liver,  married  Agnes  Campbell,  and  (John  was  one  of  four 
children  born  of  this  marriage.  He  received  a  fair  education 
at  the  High  School  at  Glasgow  and  elsewhere,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Duke  of  York  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Colonel 
John  Campbell.  That  young  Colin  Macliver,  on  obtaining  h.s 
commission  before  he  was  sixteen,  was  entered  in  the  army  list  by 
his  mother's  name  is  due  to  a  mere  chance  remark  of  the  Duke, 
and  to  the  "  cannvness "  of  the  uncle  aforesaid,  who  saw  that 
Campbell  would  sound  better  at  mess  than  Macliver.  There  is 
not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  the  straightforward,  manly, 
young  lieutenant  was  at  all  ashamed  of  his  father's  name  and 
trade.  We  shall  leave  the  various  expeditions,  sieges,  and  battles 
of  which  these  two  volumes  are  mainly  made  up  without 
any  attempt  at  analysis  or  abbreviation.  We  may  remark, 
however,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  volume  has  a  much 
higher  claim  to  be  termed  a  genuine  history  of  the  Indian  Mutiny 
than  a  recent  publication  of  the  sort  intended  to  complete  Sir  John 
Kaye's  unfinished  work.    We  have  here  no  sham  heroes  and  no 

*  The  Life  of  Colin  Campbell,  Lord  Ciyde ;  Illustrated  by  hxlracti  from  j 
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:mpt  to  enhance  Campbell's  reputation  at  the  expense  of  others. 
)  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unaccountable  deficiency  of  per- 
al  anecdotes.    Campbell  had  not  the  fervid  pen  of  Charles 
[i  ner,  or  the  racy  brogue  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough  ;  but  there  was  a 
w  it  deal  of  individuality  in  the  man,  whether  at  the  bead  of  a 
h  ment,  a  brigade,  or  an  army  in  the  field ;  he  was  known  to 
h  e  a  hot  temper  and  a  rough  tongue  that  never  spared  in- 
K  icitv.    He  bad  no  sympathy  with  carpet  knights,  or  with 
■  i  who  did  not  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  to  the 
|  dgery  of  barrack  life.  When  roused  to  anger  his  remonstrances 
ptook  more  of  the  forcible  expletives  of  one  of  Goring's 
b>pers  than  of  the  pious  ejaculations  of  one  of  Havelock's  saints, 
le  of  his  best  friends  on  such  occasions  thought  it  desirable  to 
p  at  a  respectful  distance,  or  were  glad  to  shift  on  others  the 
erative  duty  of  bearding  the  old  General  in  his  den ;  and  yet 
.  iron  will  and  thi3  rugged  demeanour  were  compatible  with 
strictest  sense  of  obedience  to  high  civil  authority,  and 
h  that  tenderness  and  chivalrous'  deference  to  the  female  sex 
ich  it  is  the  fashion  to  characterize  as  belonging  exclusively 
the  old  school.    Like  most  successful  commanders,  Campbell 
I  attentively  studied  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  private 
lier,  and  was  familiar  with  the  humblest  regimental  duties, 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  was  devoted  to  his  pro- 
don,  and  yet  we  are  startled  to  find  in  his  journal  and 
ers  repeated  evidence  of  a  desire  for  a  quiet  life.    Once  he 
lied  for  a  civil  appointment  at  Sierra  Leone.    Again  and  again 
spirit  "  is  broken  by  disappointment."    To  him  "  success  or 
carriage  in  the  struggle  of  professional  life  have  become  empty 
nds  " ;  he  is  getting  too  old  for  "  the  amusements  and  conver- 
on  of  youths  "  at  mess ;  he  wants  to  get  home  from  India, 
vay  from  the  details  of  military  command,  of  which  I  have 
ome  very  tired,  and  with  which,  when  neglected  by  those  under 
,  I  find  I  have  no  longer  the  temper  or  patience  to  bear  as  I 
ht " ;  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect  showing  that  mere 
oition  had  no  place  in  his  creed.    There  was,  we  fully  believe, 
humbug  in  these  jottings  of  his  diary.    Well-regulated  and 
;al,  he  managed  to  live  on  his  pay  and  allowances  ;  he  never 
once  in  his  life  put  bis  name  to  a  bill ;  extravagance  at  mess 
ilway3  discouraged  by  example  and  precept ;  and,  when  higher 
Juments  and  a  pension  of  2,oooJ.  a  year  might  have  tempted 
l  to  enjoyment  and  display,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  provide 
his  [surviving  sister  and  to  make  substantial  presents  to  rela- 
!8  and  friends. 

t  is  tolerably  clear  from  his  experiences  in  the  Crimea  that,  at 
time,  he  was  for  some  reason  not  very  favourably  viewed  in 
h  quarters.  It  is  still  a  subject  for  discussion  in  military  circles 
ether  he  was  not  unjustly  superseded  by  the  nomination  of  Sir 
lliam  Codrington  to  the  chief  command.    But,  in  any  case,  an 
:r  to  a  general  of  his  capacity  and  services  in  the  height  of  the 
ipaign,  that  he  should  leave  the  post  of  power  and  danger  and 
e  the  command  of  Malta,  can  only  be  characterized  as  a  studied 
lit.    No  wonder  that,  after  this  offer  and  his  supersession,  he 
s  only  persuaded  to  return  to  his  post  by  a  few  gracious  words 
m  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort.    We  wish  General 
[idwell  had  given  us  one  or  two  more  sayings  like  the  reply  to 
Majesty  "  that  he  would  serve  under  a  corporal,  if  she  wished 
It  is  evident,  as  Friar  Tuck  said  to  the  Black  Knight  after 
ir  carouse,  that  all  men  have  their  enemies ;  for  no  one  not 
ihiog   to  injure   Campbell   could   have   misrepresented  his 
uirements  to  Lord  Palnier-don,  who  broke  out  at  a  dinner- 
:ty,  on  hearing  him  address  a  foreigner  correctly,  "  Why,  Sir 
lin,  they  told  me  you  could  not  speak  French."    It  may  bo 
lembered  that,  in  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  much  stress  had 
<Q  laid  by  Lord  Raglan's  friends  on  his  high-bred  manners 
L  his  ability  to  converse  with  St.  Arnaud  and  Canrobert  in 
ir  own  tongue.    Possibly  it  may  have "  been   thought  un- 
ily  that  a  raw  Highland  lad,  sent  into  tho  army  at  sixteen, 
Id   know  anything   of  any  tongue   but   broad   Scotch,  or 
rd  Palmerston  may  have  been  purposely  deceived.    But  the 
yTeverae  was  tho  truth.    Campbell  spoko  French  fluently  and 
h  a  good  accent.     General  Vinoy  became  one  of  his  fast 
rods,    fle  saw  much  of  General  Bella  Marmora,  and  made 
M  progress  in  Italian.    Spanish,  from  early  opportunity  in  the 
ainsula,  ho  could  both  read  and  talk,  and  be  had  acquired  some 
rwfedge  of  German  besides.    It  is  interesting,  too,  to  find  that 
oldier,  bred  almost  entirely  in  the  mess-room  and  the  barrack, 
dd  find  time  after  the  second  Sikh  war  to  write  to  a  clerical 
rod  about  the  Hydaspes  and  Alexander  the  (ire, it,  his  pas- 
re  of  tho  river  and  tho  defeat  of  poms.     It  must  bo  siitis- 
Itory  to  antiquarians  to  know  that  Sir  Colin  thought  ho  had 
Jutivoly  identified  a  largo  island  which  deceived  the  Macedonian 
jo  thinking  he  had  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Indus,  and 
j.t  Kngbsh  soldiers  crossed  the  river  on  miusurkt  or  inflated 
Ins,  crossed  it  as  Greeks  had  two  thousand  years  before.  A. 
Igrapher  might  be  pardoned  for  making  some  capita!  out  of  this 
jident;  and,  lil.e  Macaulay  on  Warren  Hastings,  who  after 
Inkoomar's  trial,  calmly  wrote  to  Br.  Johnson  about  Jones's 
Irsian  grammar  and  the  history  and  traditions  or  India,  wo  might 
Inder  how  a  tough  old  general  of  division  should  think  of  Torus 
ji  Alexander,  when  he  hud  recently  been  pursuing  Dost  Mahomed 
jl  the  Afghans  in  headlong  rout  to  tho  entranco  of  tho  Khyber 

jit  is  not  altogether  surprising  that,  in  snito  of  his  ingrained  habits 
jobodionco  and  discipline,  a  determined  soldier  should  find  hi m- 
jf  now  and  then  in  opposition  to  the  civil  authority.  'I  his 
J.oally  happened  to  Campbell,  first  with  Lord  Dalhomio  mid 


then  with  Lord  Canning.  In  1851,  after  the  general  pacification 
of  the  Punjab,  trouble  was  repeatedly  caused  by  combinations  for 
aggressive  purposes  amongst  the  bill  tribes.  In  a  correspondence 
with  the  local  authority  at  Peshawur  and  with  the  Board  of  Ad- 
ministration at  Lahore,  Campbell,  who  commanded  at  Peshawur, 
unfortunately  allowed  his  pen  to  criticize  the  propriety  of 
these  expeditions  from  a  political  point  of  view.  Had  he  confined 
himself  to  the  amount  of  supplies  or  number  of  force3  requisite  to 
storm  passes  and  reach  rebellious  villages,  or  to  questions  of  pure 
strategy,  neither  the  Board  nor  the  Governor-General  would  have 
said  a  word.  But  he  ought  to  have  remembered  that  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  a  particular  expedition  is  a  question  entirely  for  the 
Governor-General  in  Council,  in  communication  with  his  civil  and 
political  functionaries.  If  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  anything 
to  urge  for  or  against  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  must  urge  it 
as  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Council  ana  not  as  Head  of  the 
army.  General  Shadwell  does  not  quote  the  full  text  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  celebrated  letter,  pointing  out  the  vital  distinction 
between  a  political  necessity  and  a  strategic  movement.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  the  rule  under  which  the 
civil  department  decides  on  the  necessity  for  an  expedition  and  the 
military  department  states  the  number  of  troops  essential  for  its 
success.  That  Colin  Campbell  overstepped  the  limit  of  his 
authority,  those  who  have  read  the  whole  correspondence  can 
have  no  doubt.  Indeed,  his  own  letter  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  who 
under  the  strained  relations  between  himself  and  the  Governor- 
General  was  not  the  most  judicious  of  referees,  concedes  virtually 
the  whole  point  at  issue.  It  is  not  for  the  Horse  Guards,  or 
for  any  commander  of  division  anywhere,  to  write  about  the 
"cruel  injustice"  of  a  punitive  expedition  against  maurauders 
which  has  been  determined  on  by  a  Minister  of  State  or  a  Viceroy. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Lord  Dalhousie,  in  a  subsequent 
despatch,  recorded  his  high  sense  of  Campbell's  "  ability  and 
sterling  soldierly  qualities  " ;  and  doubtless  this  warning  had  not 
lost  its  effect  when,  six  years  afterwards,  the  highest  civil  and 
military  authorities  advocated  diametrically  opposite  views.  The 
garrison  of  Lucknow,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  succoured  by 
Outrarn  and  Ilavelock  in  September  1857,  and  finally  was  brought 
off  in  safety  by  Campbell  in  the  November  following.  The  reco- 
very of  the  city,  before  which  Outram  stood  at  bay  for  four 
months,  was  reserved  for  operations  on  a  gigantic  scale  in  March 
1858.  Campbell,  after  driving  out  the  rebels  from  Bilkooshar  and 
the  Kaiser  Bagh,  wanted  to  reorganize  the  whole  province  of 
Oudh  and  to  let  Rohilcuud  alone  for  the  next  four  or  five  months. 
Lord  Canning,  with  sound  political  instinct,  saw  clearly  that  in 
Oudh,  which  had  only  been  annexed  some  fifteen  months  before 
the  Mutiny,  a  little  more  or  less  of  anarchy  was  comparatively  un- 
important, while  to  leave  Roliilcund  unassailed  would  be  fatal  to 
our  name  and  supremacy  in  all  Upper  India.  Rohilcund  had  been 
under  our  peacoful  sway  for  more  than  fifty  years.  It  contained 
a  large  portion  of  well-aflected  Hindus  who  looked  to  us  for  early 
countenance  and  support.  In  Oudh,  Talookdars  and  soldiers  had 
been  all  along  against  us.  Then,  too,  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Rohil- 
cund, bad  been  the  scene  of  shameful  outrages,  and  Englishmen 
had  been  put  to  death  on  a  mock  trial  before  a  native  ex-judge, 
who  at  that  very  time  was  drawing  his  pension  from  the  local 
treasury.  For  ten  mouths  after  this  tragedy  tho  rebels  had  held 
undisturbed  possession  of  this  garden  of  Upper  India.  We  are  quite 
positive  that  Lord  Canning's  opinion  of  the  ill  effects  of  delay  in 
the  Rohilla  quarter  wa3  shared  by  every  administrator  of  ex- 
perience and  by  the  whole  Anglo-Indian  community.  It  is 
creditable  to  Campbell  that  he  carried  out  a  policy  not  his  own  in 
a  loyal  spirit,  and  though  his  biographer  makes  a  faint  attempt  to 
prove  him  right,  from  the  trouble  experienced  in  dispersing  rebels 
in  the  Boab,  in  Goruckpore,  in  Bohar,  and  in  Oudh  itself,  Lord 
Canning  here  acted  just  as  Wellesley  or  Balhousie  would  have 
done  in  bis  place.  Success  is  the  true  test,  and  tho  rosult  of 
Lord  Canning's  views,  as  carried  out  by  Campbell  and  his  able 
lieutenants  over  a  very  wide  field,  was  the  complete  pacification 
of  the  Bengal  Presidency  by  tho  beginning  of  1859,  or  in  ton  months 
after  the  recapture  of  Luekuow. 

To  a  subsequent  and  a  more  serious  emergency  Campbell  wa3 
fully  equil.  Tho  English  soldiers,  who  had  just  quelled  one 
mutiny,  wero  very  nearly  getting  up  another  of  their  own.  When 
the  Government  of  India  was  transferred  from  the  Mast  India 
Company  to  the  Crown,  the  soldiers  of  t!ie  former  conceived  them- 
selves entitled  to  claim  a  fico  discharge  or  a  bounty  on  re-enlist- 
ment. Hero  was  a  plain  question  not  confuted  with  politics,  and 
Campbell,  who  thought  tho  claim  just ,  recommended  concession. 
His  opinion  was  overruled,  but  ultimately,  and  in  a  great  measure 
DWing  t>  bis  t'ict,  judicious  management,  and  the  publication  of 
a  (ieneral  Order  to  the  troops,  the  incipient  rebellion  was  quickly 
put  down.  But  seven  thousand  men  eho  o  to  take  their  discharge, 
and  wo  well  remember  how  the  mere  prospect  of  a  "  white  mutiny  " 
sent  a  chill  to  the  hearts  of  ndmini  Wratora  whose  calm  trust  in  our 
political  supremacy  had  not.  been  shaken  by  tho  loss  of  Delhi  or 

by  the  Massacre  of  Oawnporc.    '■  On"  faNo  step,"  r  irks  General 

Shadwell,  might.  ha\e  pi.dnced  fearful  consequences;  but  hero 
Campbell,  with  his  strict  notions  of  obedience  anil  justice,  was  tho 
very  man  for  the  cri-is.  Any  want  rd'  lirmie  s  1  or  any  failure  of 
.sympathy  on  the  purl  of  the  Head  of  the  army  might  have  dis- 
;  >U  e  I  that  fabric  which  revolted  Sepoys  had  only  been  able  to 
shako. 

'I'll'1  biographer  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  exact  plaM  which 
Campbell  will  eventually  occupy  in  the  roll  of  successful  general*, 
but  we  may  just  indicate  a  few  traits  to  guide  others  to  a 
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conclusion.  He  Las,  obviously,  no  claim  to  be  compared  with 
men  who  are  strategists  by  nature  and  whose  earliest  cam- 
paigns are  text-books  in  the  art  of  war.  But  he  had  mastered 
every  professional  detail ;  his  regiments  and  his  brigades  were 
drilled  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency ;  he  managed  all  his  com- 
binations with  consummate  skill,  and  when  lie  had  to  move  largo 
bodies  of  troops  from  different  quarters  to  converge  on  a  given 
point,  nothing  was  left  to  uncertainty  or  chance.  Divisions  were  not 
allowed  to  remain  inactive,  to  wait  on  each  other  helplessly,  or  to 
arrive  just  a  day  too  late.  Though  he  was  nicknamed  "Old 
Khabarddr"  (take  care),  from  his  reluctance  to  move  until  every- 
thing was  matured,  there  was  no  want  of  dash  or  spirit  when  once 
the  moment  for  decisive  action  arrived.  His  victories  over  a  foe 
flushed  with  successes  and  plunder  were  attended  with  very 
moderate  loss  on  our  side,  and  it  is  wholly  impossible  to  conceive 
Colin  Campbell  ever  getting  himself,  or  allowing  his  subordinates 
to  get,  into  such  humiliating  and  awkward  positions  as  Maiwaud 
or  Majuba.  In  generalship  we  should,  of  course,  place  him 
far  above  Lord  Lake  or  Lord  Gough,  who,  like  the  Ajax 
of  Homer,  were  mere  fighting  captains.  For  politics  Colin 
Campbell,  as  we  have  said,  had  no  turn  whatever.  In  all 
his  despatches  and  private  letters  to  Lord  Canning  and  others 
there  is  little  to  show  that  anything  but  the  army  and  its 
welfare  ever  occupied  his  thoughts.  Improved  administration,  the 
merits  of  European  versus  native  agency,  schemes  for  reconstruct- 
ing our  Civil  rule,  and  for  appeasing  native  disloyalty  or  discontent, 
were  little  or  nothing  to  him.  His  accomplished  subordinate, 
Lord  Sandhurst,  who  afterwards  filled  the  same  post,  would  at 
such  a  time  have  been  ready  with  copious  minutes  on  finance, 
Settlements,  communications,  public  works,  amnesties,  the  punish- 
ment of  rank  traitors,  the  forgiveness  of  misguided  Talookdars, 
and  the  rewards  for  unshaken  fidelity.  But  this  is  said  in  no  dis- 
paragement of  a  brave,  straightforward,  and  conscientious  soldier. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  tell  young  lieutenants  studying  their 
profession,  that  they  can  learn  much  about  discipline  in  the  barrack 
and  fighting  in  the  field  from  Colin  Campbell's  writings ;  from  his 
excellent  account  of  Chilianwalla,  from  his  recommendation  to  fire 
-while  advancing  in  line,  from  his  sleepless  vigilance  in  the  Crimea, 
from  his  management  of  large  masses  of  soldiers  in  his  last  Indian 
campaign.  For  such  services  a  peerage  and  a  pension,  the  thanks 
of  Parliament  and  the  approbation  of  his  Sovereign,  were  rewards 
.not  too  great.  But  there  is  a  more  valued  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  his  character.  Bough  and  rugged  in  some  of  its  features,  it 
•was  never  sullied  by  equivocation,  self-seeking,  or  rancour.  And 
if  Campbell  lacked  the  eagle  glance  which  took  in  the  Mahratta 
positions  and  stormed  them  at  Assaye  and  Argaum,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his  whole  career  was  ennobled  by  a  simple,  fear- 
less, and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  to  the  State  and  the 
♦Sovereign  which  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  by  Arthur 
Wellesley  himself. 


BEXT'S  GENOA.* 

1\/TR.  BENT,  already  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
1VJL  little  Republic  of  San  Marino— of  which  State  he  has 
the  honour  to  be  a  citizen — has  now  turned  to  the  history  of  an- 
other and  a  more  important  Italian  Republic — that  of  Genoa.  It  is 
a  sufficiently  stirring  and  eventful  history,  comprising  as  it  does 
the  struggles  of  the  young  commonwealth  against  Northman  and 
Saracen ;  its  fierce  strife  with  and  triumph  over  the  sister  Re- 
public of  Pisa,  which  was  to  Genoa  what  Carthage  was  to  Rome  ; 
its  equally  fierce,  but  in  the  long  run  disastrous,  contest  with 
the  rising  power  of  Venice  ;  the  struggles  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibelins, 
of  Adorni  and  Fregosi,  Doria  and  Fieschi ;  and,  in  its  declining 
days,  the  agony  of  that  terrible  Austrian  and  English  siege, 
the  horrors  of  which  have  been  so  powerfully  described  by 
Dr.  Arnold.  At  the  beginning  Mr.  Bent  gives  a  list  of  the 
authorities  whom  he  has  consulted,  ranging  from  the  early 
annalists  in  Muratori  to  modern  writers  such  as  Sismondi, 
Vincens,  and  Celesia.  He  has  not  however  relied  solely  on  the 
labours  of  others,  but  has  himself  consulted  manuscripts  "  in 
archives  not  generally  open  to  foreigners " ;  so  that  his  work 
claims  the  position  of  a  history  written  at  first  hand.  It  is 
no  blame  to  Mr.  Bent  that  he  should  be  more  at  home  with 
Italian  authorities  than  with  English  ones;  still  we  are  surprised 
to  find  him  unhesitatingly  citing  the  authority  of  the  forged 
Ingulf.  That  Vincens,  writing  in  1S42,  should  believe  in 
"Ingulphe" — whom,  by  the  way,  he  seems  only  to  have  known  at 
secondhand  from  an  eighteenth-century  book  on  The  Origin  of 
Commerce — was  perfectly  excusable ;  but  Mr.  Bent  might  be  ex- 
pected to  know  that  historical  scholars  are  now  agreed  that  the 
history  which  bears  Ingulfs  name  is  a  fabrication  of  later  date. 
"  What  Ingulf  tells  us"  about  the  Genoese  ship  which  took  him 
from  .Toppa  to  Brindisi  is  some  evidence  that  Genoese  ships  might 
be  found  at  Joppa  at  the  date  of  the  fabrication,  whether  that  be 
the  thirteenth  or  the  fourteenth  century,  but  proves  nothing  as  to  the 
state  of  things  thirty-five  years  belore  the  First  Crusade.  Nor 
does  Mr.  Bent's  knowledge  of  French  history  appear  to  be  deep, 
at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  his  speaking  of  ''the  saintly  Louis 
of  France,  more  fitted  lor  a  convent  than  a  throne."  Louis  IX. 
was  a  pious  man — which  some  people  seem  to  think  is  the  same 
thing  as  being  a  fool — but  he  was  also,  as  all  who  have 

*  Cenna;  How  the  Ripuhlic  Jinse  inirt  I'd/.  By  .J.  Theodore  Bent,  15.  A., 
Oxon.,  Author  of  "  A  Freak  of  Freedom  ;  or,  the  Kepublic  of  S.  Mariuo." 
With  Eighteen  Illustrations.    London:  C.  Keens  Pail  &  Co.  1881. 


studied  the  history  of  the  thirteenth  century  know,  an  able 
prince,  who  greatly  strengthened  both  the  internal  and  external 
power  of  the  French  monarchy.  These  however  are  by-points 
which  do  not  much  affect  Mr.  Bent's  general  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  style  is  generally  pleasant  and  easy,  though  it  will  not 
bear  minute  criticism.  "  That  maze  of  barbarism  which  was  inci- 
dent on  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  awkward.  "The 
Crusades  played  the  part  of  Mount  Ararat,  from  which  all  the 
contents  of  this  ark  poured  forth  its  treasures  to  resuscitate  the 
crushed  but  purified  minds  of  men,"  is  barely  intelligible.  "  The 
Genoese  were  content  to  be  tossed  to  and  fro  as  an  apple  of  discord 
between  the  contending  armies  of  Europe,  by  way  of  by-play  to 
their  more  extended  field  of  action,"  is  not  much  better ;  and  "  a 
tidy  little  force  "  is  slangy.  As  Giovanni  Battista  Verrina  pre- 
sumably addressed  his  fellow-conspirators  in  Italian,  we  shall  not 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  language  Mr.  Bent  has  put  into  his 
mouth : — "  If  we  make  ourselves  the  vile  instrument  of  France,  we 
shall  act  like  the  D'Oria  are  doing  now  with  Spain."  "  Shake- 
speare's merchant  of  Genoa,  the  unfortunate  Antonio,"  is  of 
course  a  mere  slip;  but  it  is  odd  that  the  writer  should 
go  on  to  speak  of  Antonio's  losing  "his  ship,  the  Argosy," 
as  if  Argosy  was  the  name  of  an  individual  vessel.  lie 
must  have  forgotten  Shylock's  enumeration  of  Antonio's  ven- 
tures : — "  He  hath  an  argosy  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the 
Indies  ;>I  understand  moreover  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third 
at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England."  We  do  not  wish  to  pick  out 
more  instances  for  verbal  criticism  ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  to  protest 
against  giving  in  to  the  odious  practice,  the  offspring  of  affectation 
and  laziness,  of  using  French  words  where  English  ones  would  do 
as  well.  We  admit  that  there  are  passages  in  Mr.  Bent's  work 
where  the  use  of  a  French  word  can  be  justified  or  excused — where  it 
expresses  an  idea  which  could  not  be  so  well  conveyed  in  English; 
but  beaux  arts,  sobriquet,  and  cortege  could  all  have  found  English 
equivalents ;  nor  can  we  see  any  excuse  for  the  employment  of 
amour  propre  and  par  parenthese  within  a  single  paragraph. 
"  Recherche  viands  "  is  only  permissible  to  a  reporter  at  a  muni- 
cipal banquet ;  and  employe  should  be  left  to  the  assistants  in  a 
drapery  establishment.  Mr.  Bent's  own  pages  will  supply  us  with 
an  appropriate  rebuke,  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  British  admiral.  As 
the  story  is  characteristic,  we  quote  it  entire,  premising  that  the 
date  is  1814,  after  the  Genoese  had  risen  against  the  French  gar- 
rison, and  had  admitted  Lord  William  Bentinck: — 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  British  fleet,  under  Vice-Admiral  Pellew, 
entered  the  port,  and  a  commissary  of  marines,  Giustiniani  by  name,  pre- 
sented himself  to  him,  and  thinking  he  was  Admiral  Bentinck,  addressed 
him  in  courteous  French.  Forthwith  Pellew  indignantly  responded  in' 
Italian,  "Who  are  you?  Are  you  another  of  those  French  devils?" 
"  No,"  replied  Giustiniani  ;  "  I  am  a  Genoese  noble."  "  Then,"  answered 
the  British  lion,  "  if  you  are  Italian,  why  the  devil  don't  you  speak  your 
own  language  V  " 

From  this  specimen  it  may  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Bent's  book  is 
not  dull.  His  method  of  opening  his  history  errs  indeed  on  the 
side  of  the  sensational.  It  is  about  time  that  beginnings  such  at 
this  should  be  left  to  the  historical  novelists,  who  have  the  copy- 
right of  them  : — 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  a  ship  sailed  past  the  city  of  Genoa  on 
her  way  to  France  ;  on  board  was  an  elderly  merchant  accompanied  by  two 

young  boys. 

One  of  these  boys  being  Petrarch,  this  serves  as  the  introduction 
to  a  description  of  Genoa  written  by  Petrarch  "  full  fifty  years 
after  this  event."  From  "Genoa  in  the  Olden  Time"  Mr.  Bent 
passes  to  "  Genoa  at  the  Crusades  " — that  is  to  say,  from  1096  to 
1 29 1 — after  which  he  opens  the  third  chapter  by  asking  "  Are  we 
to  dive  into  heathen  mythology  for  the  origin  of  the  town  of 
Genoa  ?  "  and  from  Petrarch,  Doria,  and  the  Crusaders  we  find 
ourselves  required  to  take  a  leap  back  to  "  Janus,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Noah,"  and  Janus  the  heathen  god,  whose  double-headed 
semblance  at  this  day  adorn3  the  gas-lamps  of  the  city ;  to  the 
Viking  Hasting,  and  his  raid  upon  Liguria ;  and  to  "  the  Saracenic 
scourge  "  of  the  tenth  century,  "  similar  in  devastation,  ami  .eating 
up  all'  that  the  Normans  had  left."  We  prefer  that  historians 
should  stick  to  the  old  plan  of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  or  at  any 
rate  in  cases  where,  as  in  that  of  Genoa,  the  beginning  is  lost  intltf 
haze  of  tradition,  at  some  definite  point  chosen  on  intelligible 
principles.  Altogether,  the  fault  of  Mr.  Bent's  book  is  that  of 
most  histories  in  the  "  picturesque  "  style — it  fails  to  give  the 
reader  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  the  course  of  events.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  has  the  faults,  it  has  also  the  merits,  of  the  class 
to  which  it  belongs,  and  it  gives  a  good  general  idea  of  the  part 
played  by  Genoa  in  the  history  of  Italy  and  of  the  world. 

In  the  Crusades,  with  which  Mr.  Bent  opens  his  narrative,  the  part 
taken  by  the  Genoese  was  especially  that  of  carriers,  whether  of 
troops  or  provisions.  Not  but  that  they  fought  a  good  deal  too, 
and  in  the  First  Crusade  they  even  produced  one  hero  of  romance, 
Guglielmo  Embriaco,  the  duce  ligure  who  is  immortalized  by  his 
appearance  in  Tasso's  poem.  True,  however,  to  the  practical 
character  of  the  Genoese,  even  in  poetry  Embriaco  is  a  scientific 
soldier: — 

infra  i  piii  industri  ingegni 
No'  meccauici  ordigni,  uom  senza  pari. 

In  Ta«so,  too,  may  be  read  of  the  chief  triumph  of  Embriaco's 
engineering  skill,  as  described  by  early  Genoese  historians— his 
wooden  tower  on  wheels,  with  its  battering-ram  and  movable 
bridge,  made  for  the  assault  of  Jerusalem.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  Tame  of  the  Embriaco  family  was  afterwards  recognized  by 
their  being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  tower  in  Genoa  when 
all  others  were  lowered  by  order  of  the  commune.    Besides  giving 
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i  account  of  the  part  borne  by  the  Genoese  in  the  Crusades, 
r.  Bent  also  mentions  that  strange  episode  of  mediaeval  his- 
>ry,  the  Child's  Crusade,  which  is  connected  with  Genoa  by 
ie  fact  that  one  of  the  child-armies  marched  to  that  city  to 
imand  transports,  and  there  gradually  dispersed.    He  goes  on 
i  say  that  some  of  these  children  embarked  at  Marseilles,  and 
marks  that  the  Christians  in  Palestine  were  "not  over  well 
eased  to  receive  so  juvenile  a  succour."    There  is  however  a 
ory  given  by  Alberic  of  Trois-Fontaines,  but  not  here  mentioned, 
lat  the  two  Marseilles  merchants  who  undertook  the  transport  of 
ie  children  disposed  of  them  to  Saracen  slave-merchants — an 
,famy  beyond  anything  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Genoese, 
,  lough  there  is  an  unpleasant  tale  of  certain  Genoese  sea-captains 
:  ho  would  have  abandoned  some  penniless  Christian  refugees  had 
I  it  the  infidel  rulers  of  Alexandria  stepped  in  to  pay  the  passage- 
j.oney. 

I  The  interest  of  Genoese  history  begins  with  the  great  struggle 
htween  Genoa  and  Pisa,  which  was  symbolized  in  the  marble 
Inage  set  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Bank  of  St.  George,  and  in  the 
levice  stamped  once  on  the  seal  of  the  commune,  and  now  upon 
lie  cover  of  Mr.  Bent's  book — the  griffin  of  Genoa  trampling  upon 
lie  eagle  of  the  Empire  and  the  fox  of  Pisa.  Below  was  the 
laastful  legend,  still  to  be  read  in  the  hall  of  the  Bank,  though 
lie  marble  figures  are  gone : — 

Gryphus  ut  has  angit, 
Sic  hostes  J anua  frangit. 
Ihe  next  great  rivalry  was  with  Venice,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed 
li  if  the  griffin  was  on  the  point  of  adding  the  winged  lion  of  St. 
[lark  to  his  conquests.  Thanks  to  Byron,  all  English  readers 
I  now  the  famous  threat  of  the  victorious  Doria  that  he  and  his 
puntrymen  would  bridle  the  reinless  bronze  horses  on  the  Piazza 
If  St.  Mark — the  threat  which  Byron  conceived  to  be  fulfilled  by 
Lie  Austrian  domination — 

But  is  not  Doria's  menace  come  to  pass  ? 

Are  they  not  bridled  ? 

ls  far  as  he  and  Genoa  were  concerned,  Doria  had  better 
lave  left  his  splendid  boast  unuttered.  Not  a  year  later  four 
bousand  Genoese  soldiers  stood,  prisoners,  naked,  and  loaded 
I'ith  chains,  exposed  to  the  mockery  of  the  Venetians  on  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Mark.    The  account  of  this  struggle  between  Genoa 

ad  Venice  is  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  interesting  bits  of  the 
look.  The  Fieschi  Conspiracy  of  1547  affords  another  exciting 
Ihapter;  and  the  famous  siege  of  1800  is  told  in  all  its  ghastly 
letail ;  but  Mr.  Bent  confines  himself  to  description,  and  does  not 
liscuss  the  moral  question  raised  by  Dr.  Arnold,  who  made  use  of 
he  blockade  of  Genoa  to  illustrate  his  views  as  to  amendments 
Required  in  the  law  of  nations.  Neither  does  Mr.  Bent  pass  any 
[xpress  condemnation  upon  the  subsequent  handing  over  of  Genoa 
p  the  King  of  Sardinia,  a  point  on  which  Mr.  Hunt,  in  his  school 
[istory,  is  as  eloquently  indignant  as  his  limits  will  allow.  With 
|ur  present  author  the  humiliation  of  the  Doge  of  Genoa  is  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that  his  homage  was  paid  to  the  dynasty  which 
pas  "  the  hope  of  the  Italian  future,  to  whom  Genoa  was  to 
f  ecome  the  chief  corner-stone." 

\  Before  parting  company  with  Mr.  Bent,  we  should  observe  that 
|e  gives  the  letter  recently  discovered,  addressed  by  Mauueli 
Fieschi,  notary  to  the  Pope  at  Avignon,  to  Edward  HI.  of 
England,  asserting  that  Edward  II.  had  escaped  from  Berkely 
iJastle,  where  he  was  supposed  to  havo  been  murdered,  and  had, 
|fter  various  wanderings,  died  a  hermit  in  the  diocese  of  Pavia. 
rhe  details  have  a  suspicious  look,  more  especially  the  incident  of 
Inother  man's  heart  having  been  presented  to  Queen  Isabel  as 
lhat  of  her  husband,  which  recalls  the  ballad  of  Gayferos  and  the 
hgend  of  Genevieve  of  Brabant,  though  there  a  dog's  heart  or 
longue  is  made  to  do  duty  as  the  substitute.  But,  whatever  we 
liay  think  of  the  story,  tho  fact  of  such  a  letter  having  been 
|.*ntten  at  all  is  highly  curious. 

I  For  purposes  of  reference  the  book  would  be  much  improved  if 
Jt  had  an  index,  and  if  the  years  were  entered  in  the  margin. 
|Ve  must  say  a  word  as  to  tho  woodcuts,  which  aro  much  abovo 
Jhe  average.  That  of  tho  "Gateway  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Matteo" 
\i  remarkable  for  the  solidity  and  vigour  with  which  the  carvings 
re  represented.  Good  also  is  the  cut  at  p.  408  from  tho 
Fresco  by  Pierino  del  Vaga  in  the  D'Oria  Palace;,  representing 
Ihe  Triumph  of  Scipio,"  which  ought,  one  would  think,  to  havo 
l»een  placed  earlier,  at  p.  37O,  where  Andrea  Doria's  employment 
[f  this  nainter  is  spoken  of.  Bat  the  "  Facade;  of  tho  Cathedral," 
'-7hich  forms  tho  frontispiece,  looks  out  of  perspective,  as  if  it  had 
■  M  taken  from  n  bad  photograph.  Tin)  interest  of  the  monument 
I  William  Acton  in  the  Church  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
|/ould  have  been  much  heightened  if  Mr.  Mcnt  had  deciphered  tho 
Inscription  for  us.  lie  does  give  a  version  in  English,  but  does 
j;ot  help  us  to  make  out  tho  abbreviated  I/itin  shown  in  the  diaw- 
ng.  On  tho  whole  tho  cuts  are  worth  looking  at,  which  is 
>y  no  means  always  tho  ca3o  in  English  illustrated  books. 


TWO  I1LACK  LETTICrt  HE  PRINTS.* 

IMIFSF.  two  books,  though  alike  in  reproducing  works  printed 
*-  in  a  Gothic  letter,  with  more  or  !<••<*  minuteness  of  caro  in 
*tail,  aro  not  quite  equal  in  the  degree  in  which  they  appeal  to 

•  The  Popiih  Kingdom*,  or  rilm* of  Antirhritt.  Written  In  Latin  Verse 
y  Thomas  Nnogeorgus,  and  I'nglvshod  l>y  llnrmiho  (ioogc.  Edited  by 
y  K.  C.  Hope.  London:  Satchel!  A  Co.  1880. 

The  Bote  of  St.  Alban'n.  Willi  no  Introduction  hy  Willinm  Hate 
/>ndon:  Elliot  Stock.  1881. 


the  weakness  of  mere  book  lovers.  Mr.  Hope's  foolscap  quarto, 
with  its  paper  boards,  its  uncut  edges,  and  its  black  and  red  title, 
is  sufficiently  attractive,  but  it  cannot  compare  with  Mr.  Blades's 
book,  with  its  stamped  parchment  cover,  its  royal  quarto  pages  of  a 
kind  of  sublime  blotting  paper,  rather  too  definitely  yellow  in  tone 
to  suit  our  taste,  but  admirable  in  texture  and  margin,  and  its  fac- 
simile of  the  quaint  types  of  the  schoolmaster-printer,  whoever  he> 
was,  who  ushered  the  Booh  of  St.  Alban's  originally  into  being. 
The  difference  of  elaborateness  is  not  improper,  for  an  incunabula 
deserves  greater  splendour  of  apparel  than  a  mere  sixteenth-century 
book,  and  Mr.  Hope's  volume  has  outward  graces  quite  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  desirable  possession. 

Both  books  have  plenty  of  interest,  independent  of  their  mere 
bibliographic  attractions,  which  are  considerable.  The  Popish 
Kingdome  exists  in  but  one  perfect  copy,  which  the  Cambridge 
Library  possesses,  and  in  two  imperfect  ones,  which  belong  to  the 
Bodleian  and  to  a  private  collector ;  but  its  unicityis  by  no  mean3 
its  only  or  its  chief  charm.  It  was  the  work  of  an  industrious 
poet  and  man  of  letters  who  holds  an  honourable  place  among  the 
group  of  students  who  took  up  the  tradition  of  Surrey  and  Wyat, 
and  handed  it  on  to  their  greater  successors  in  the  later  years 
of  Elizabeth.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Hope  that,  "  of  the 
minor  poets  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign/ there  is  scarcely  one  of 
whom  so  little  is  known."  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Arber,  to  whose 
excellent  edition  of  Googe's  minor  poems  Mr.  Hope  himself  refers, 
was  able  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  information  about  the  love 
affairs  and  the  business  affairs  of  their  author.  He  was  a  "  servant" 
of  Burleigh's,  by  whom  he  was  charged  with  missions  in  Ireland 
and  elsewhere,  was  supported  in  his  wooing  of  a  fair  damsel  of 
Kent,  and  otherwise  countenanced.  Burleigh's  leaning  to  the 
Puritan  side  may  or  may  not  account  for  Googe  having  selected 
the  Popish  Kingdome  of  Naogeorgus,  or  Kirchmeyer,  to  translate, 
the  work  being  a  bitter  attack  on  Romanism.  He  chose  for  the 
purpose  the  favourite  metre  of  the  time,  the  long,  swinging,  four- 
teen-syllable  verse,  which,  with  unpardonable  slovenliness,  some 
English  writers  call  Alexandrine.  It  seems  to  escape  these  per- 
sons that  an  Alexandrine  is  not  any  line  longer  than  ten  syllables, 
but  the  definite  metre  of  a  definite  poem,  the  twelfth-century 
Roman  (TAlixandre,  and  that  it  would  be  just  as  pardonable  to 
call  the  metre  of  Don  Juan  a  Spenserian  stanza  as  to  call  the 
fourteen-syllable  verse  Alexandrine.  However  this  may  be,  the 
metre  was,  as  we  have  said,  a  favourite  one  with  the  time.  It 
was  sometimes  printed  both  then  and  since  in  eights  and  sixes, 
instead  of  the  continuous  fourteen-syllable  stretch,  and  it  has  the 
capacities  of  being  doggrel  which  this  subdivision  suggests.  But 
at  its  best  it  is  a  metre  of  considerable  merit,  and,  as  used  by 
Googe  here  when  he  is  at  his  best,  by  Warner  in  Albion's  England, 
and  by  others,  it  approved  itself  even  before  Chapman  raised  it 
to  its  highest  possible  terms.  There  is  remarkable  vigour  and 
art,  for  instance,  in  the  verses  which  describe  the  power  of  the 
Mass  in  the  Third  Book.  Some  thirty  or  forty  lines  all  begin 
with  the  word  "  Mass  " : — 

Masse  doth  relieue  the  burdned  minde,  and  sinnes  defaceth  quight. 
Masse  pleascth  him  that  guides  the  slues,  aud  giucs  the  heauens  bright. 
Masse  pluekes  the  sinfull  soules  from  out  the  Purgatorie  fire, 
Masse  comfortcth  th'  afflicted  sort  and  makes  them  to  aspire. 
So  it  goes  on,  with  not  a  little  dignity,  for  several  lines,  but 
gradually  the  tone  lowers  : — 

Masse  gets  a  man  a  pleasant  wife,  and  gettes  the  mayde  hi!  mate, 
Masse  lielpes  the  Captaine  in  the  lieldo  and  fui  thereth  debate. 
And  at  the  last  it  drops  into  tho  regular  polemical  satire  of  the 
ltelbrmers : — 

Masse  uscth  many  slouthfull  knaues  and  lubbers  for  to  feede, 
Masse  brings  in  dayly  gaine,  as  doth  the  Sowtcrs  arte  at  neede. 

An  undignified  comparison  certainly,  but  it  stops  a  good  deal 
short  of  the  blasphemous  ribaldry  too  common  in  similar  contexts. 
Still  better  is  a  passage  in  reference  to  Our  Lady : — 

Shoe  pleascth  God,  and  with  bir  childe,  in  aimcs  continually 
Dolighteth  him,  and  what  she  askes,  ho  neucr  doth  deny. 
Bhet  is  the  Queens  of  heatUll  bright,  and  with  a  heck  can  do 
Wbatsoeucr  slice  detcrmindc  is,  and  giucs  hirsclfo  unto. 
Slice  is  the  happier  starro  on  seas,  and  port  of  perlite  rest, 
And  surest  ancour  for  to  stay  tho  ship  in  seas  opprcst. 
Slice  is  the  light  of  all  the  world,  and  mother  hen  of  grnco, 
That  dolh  of  Uod  forgiucnesse  get,  aud  doth  our  shines  deface. 
Slice  ki'cpeth  those  that  worship  bir  in  heart  continually, 
From  handes  of  cuery  wicked  hprite,  and  deuils  tyranny, 
And  with  hir  gownc  shec  coiicrs  Kings,  and  Popes,  ami  people  all, 
Prom  wrath  of  (iod.and  vengeance  due.  that  on  their  heads  would  fall. 
The  gate  of  heaucn  eke  is  slice,  and  ein  rbitting  life, 
'I  In  onoly  life  of  nil  the  worhle,  and  endo  cif  all  our  strife. 
Shee  is  the  hope  of  cuery  man,  and  chide  defendrcsse  hecro, 
Slice  mIicwc  1  in  .b  11 1  (  In  iit,  when  as  before  hir  we  appecro. 
Slu  e  also  in  the  drondfull  howre  of  death  doth  us  denude, 
She-  I, !,e    Hi  all  Ihe  hi.  of  man,  ami  fortune  good  doth  elide. 

The  Fourth  I5ook,  which  deals  with  festivals  and  liolydays,  con- 
tains some  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting  dotuils  of  sports 
and  pastimes ;  but,  us  it  has  already  boL'n  roprinted  by  Mr. 
Fiirmvall,  it  is        novel  than  the  rest  of  tho  volume. 

Tho  llokc.  of  St.  All/an*,  though  naturally  representing  a 
much  ruder  condition  of  literary  proficiency,  and  practically 
anonymous,  is  for  that  reason  all  the  more  interesting.  In  tho 
lint  place,  there  is  the  famous  attribution  of  it  to  "  I  lain  Julyana 
Barnes,"  one  of  the  smallest  molehills  out  of  which  bibliographical 
ingenuity  mid  imagination  have  ever  made  mountains.  The  fact 
ia  simply  thi»,  that  one  part  of  the  llokc  of  St.  Allmn'n,  a  string 
of  verses  on  hunting,  ends,  after  the  fashion  of  such  things,  "ex- 
plicit I  him  Julyans  llarnes."  This  is  absolutely  all.  And  to  tho 
identity,  period,  literary  proficiency,  and  social  slatus  of  the  lady 
thus  commemorated  in  tho  queer  orthography  and  crabbed  typo 
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of  the  Bohe  of  St.  Allan's  there  is  no  clue  whatever.  The 
light  hearts,  kowover,  which  out  of  the  enigmatical  "  Turoldus 
declinet "  of  the  Chanson  <lc  Roland  have  made  au  Abhot  of 
Peterborough  and  a  Trouverc,  Therouldo  by  name,  of  whose 
existenco  and  performances  they  are  quite  as  certain  as  of 
those  of  Rutebceuf  or  Adenes  lo  Koi,  have  been  fully  equal 
to  the  occasion.  First  of  all,  Dam  Julyans  has  all  tho 
three  parts  of  the  Bohe;  of  St.  Allan's  attributed  to  her.  Then, 
with  the  careless  generosity  usual  in  such  cases,  the  treatise 
of  "  Fishing  with  an  Angle,"  which  Wynkyn  do  Worde  added  to 
t  he  Hoke  later,  simply  because  of  its  similarity  of  subject,  is  also 
ascribed  to  her.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  identify  such  an 
important  author.  The  ingenious  bibliographer — or  rather  gene- 
rations of  such,  for  legends  of  this  kind  always  grow  slowly — dis- 
covers that  Barnes  is  a  variant  of  Berners,  and  imagines  that  Dame 
implies  nobility.  Dam  Julyans  Barnes  becomes  Dame  Juliana 
Berners,  a  lady  of  a  noble  house,  Prioress  of  Sopwell,  addicted  to 
country  sports  and  the  study  of  the  noble  science  of  beraldry,  &c. 
We  have  a  dim  notion  that  somebody  or  other  has  written  an 
historical  romance  with  this  literary  and  ecclesiastical  Ilippolyta 
for  heroine,  a  romance  which  certainly  cannot  be  more  gratuitous 
than  most  of  tho  ordinary  literary-history  tales  about  her.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Blades  is  not  the  sort  of  person  to  iudulgo 
in  idle  conjectures  of  this  kind.  lie  brushes  away  all  tho  cobwebs 
ruthlessly  enough,  and  reduces  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  Prioress  of 
Sopwell  and  princess  of  the  chace  and  the  Church,  to  a  possible 
"  Mrs.  Barnes  "  oi  the  early  fifteenth  centary,  who  perhaps  wrote, 
and  perhaps  only  copied,  some  couplets  on  hunting.  Sunt  lachrymcB 
rerum ;  though,  as  Dame  Juliana  never  can  be  said  to  have  had 
anything  but  fictitious  life,  her  extinction  need  not  grieve  us  very 
sorely. 

The  Bohe  deserves  attention  for  plenty  of  other  reasons  besides 
this  spurious  interest.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  one  of  our  earliest 
printed  books,  and  is  not  the  work  of  any  famous  press  or  printer. 
The  schoolmaster  of  St.  Albans,  whoever  lie  was,  was  a  compara- 
tively humble  rival  or  follower  of  Caxton.  He,  or  some  one 
else  not  discernible  from  him,  printed  eight  books  at  St.  Albans 
between  1480  and  i486,  six  of  them  being  theological  or  scholastic 
in  subject  and  Latin  in  language.  The  seventh  was  a  chronicle 
slightly  enlarged  from  Caxton,  the  eighth  ova  Bohe  of  St.  Allan's. 
This  is  probably  an  exact  reproduction  of  a  manuscript.  It  is  true 
that  the  subjects  of  three  treatises  composing  it — hunting,  hawking, 
and  heraldry — were  more  closely  connected  in  that  day  than  they 
are  now  ;  but  the  spaces  are  curiously  filled  up  with  miscellaneous 
and  irrelevant  matter,  such  as  lists  of  the  English  counties,  short 
moral  verses,  &c.  Almost  all  the  later  manuscripts  of  the  middle 
ages  have  this  omnium- gatherum  character  running  on  from  one 
thing  to  another,  with  no  more  warning  than  an  explicit  and  in- 
dent, and  sometimes  with  not  even  these.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
real  explanation  cf  the  fact  (to  which  Mr.  Blades  draws  attention) 
that  so  many  early  printed  works  are  without  title-pages.  The 
time-honoured  instruction  to  printers,  "  follow  copy  even  if  it 
flies  out  of  the  window,"  would  here  apply,  and  the  printer,  finding 
no  regular  title  in  the  particular  division  of  a  miscellany  manu- 
script which  he  w\as  reproducing,  would  not  think  it  necessary  to 
make  one.  The  Booh  of  St.  Allan's,  therefore,  plunges  in  meclias 
res,  with  the  greatest  calmness,  "  Inso  much  that  gentill  men  and 
honest  persones  haue  greete  delite  in  haukyng."  It  is  perhaps 
worth  while  as  a  specimen  of  the  folly  of  bibliographers  to  men- 
tion that,  from  the  accidental  use  of  "  insomuch  "  at  the  beginniug 
of  both  the  Bohe  and  the  Chronicle  of  St  Allan's,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  the  anonymous  schoolmaster-printers  name  was 
"Insomuch."  It  would  follow  that  Mr.  Whereas  is  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  prolific  of  printers.  The  Treatise  of  Hawking  is 
perhaps  the  most  methodical  part  of  the  book,  and  handles  the 
subject  gravely,  and  with  not  too  much  conceit,  if  we  except  per- 
haps a  queer  list  at  the  end  of  the  hawks  proper  for  different 
estates  of  men.  A  peregrine  for  an  earl,  a  ger-falcon  for  a  king,  and 
so  on,  are  well  enough ;  but  an  "  emperour "  is  put  off  with 
an  "  egle,"  or  a  "  bawtere  "  (vulture),  most  unhandy  fowl  one  would 
think  for  sporting  purposes.  The  Treatise  on  Hunting,  introduced, 
like  the  preceding,  by  a  short  preface  of  the  printer's,  is  not  in 
prose,  but  in  verse  of  strongly  alliterative  kind.  It  is  not 
long  ;  and,  after  the  famous  "  explicit  Dam  Julyans  Barnes  in  her 
Boke  of  Iluntynge,"  the  blank  leaves  are,  as  has  been  said,  filled 
with  a  queer  medley  of  commonplace  book-entries.  One  of  these 
is  the  often-quoted  list  of  technical  terms  for  different  collections 
of  beasts,  another  the  equally  often-quoted  list  of  words  for  carving 
differing  kinds  of  meat,  both  flesh  and  fowl.  But  the  third  part 
(we  agree  here  with  Mr.  Blades)  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting. 
The  demonstrations  to  show  that  prophets  and  great  religious 
persons,  as  well  as  heroes  of  old,  were  gentlemen  of  coat-armour 
are  extremely  curious.  Adam  bore  a  spade,  which  was  the  first 
shield  iu  heraldry.  There  were  ten  orders  of  angels  wearing  coat- 
armour  before  Lucifer's  revolt.  The  notion  that  coat-armour  came 
in  at  the  siege  of  Troy  is  dismissed  with  great  contempt.  That  it 
came  in  at  the  siege  of  Thebes  might  be  a  better  and  more 
arguable  position  ;  but  yEsehylus  was  not  much  read  at  the  time, 
though  the  reman  de  Thebes  had  laid  Statius  under  contribution. 
The  profound  faith  in  the  antiquity  of  a  practice  in  reality 
dating  so  few  centuries  earlier  than  the  writer  is  noteworthy 
enough. 

We  may  repeat  at  the  end  what  we  have  said  at  the  beginniug, 
that  these  books  are  both  interesting  in  themselves  and  a  credit  to 
English  book-workmanship  in  their  get-up. 


THE  CAMP  OF  REFUGE* 

fpiIIS  story,  the  editor  tells  us  in- the  introduction,  was  so 
J-  popular  with  a  past  generation  that  he  has  republished  it  for 
the  benefit  of  tho  present  one.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
have  done  so  ;  for  the  story,  though  it  may  have  been  quite  up  to, 
or  even  beyond,  the  level  of  historical  knowledge  expected  in  such 
tales  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  now  far  behind  the  historical 
primers  that  are  in  the  hands  of  all  the  young  people  for  whom  wo 
suppose  it  is  written.  The  instruction  is  conveyed  after  tho 
manner  of  a  certain  class  of  school  books  in  which  the  most 
ridiculous  mistakes  are  made  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  find  out 
and  correct  them.  This  used  to  be  thought  the  best  way  of  im- 
pressing the  rules  of  grammar  and  spelling  on  the  memory.  Nowa- 
days it  is  condemned  as  an  old-fashioned  practice,  tending  only  to  a 
hopeless  confusion  between  right  and  wrong  in  the  mind  of  tho 
learner.  In  the  present  instance  the  editor,  who  is  one  of  tho 
authors  of  the  Fenland,  Bast  and  Bresent,  has  added  foot-notes 
at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  correcting  the  mistakes  in  the  text. 
He  has  had  so  much  to  do  that  the  notes  would  make  quite  a 
little  volume  if  they  were  published  separately.  Now  the  young 
reader  is  enlightened  as  to  the  very  uncertain  number  of  States  in 
the  so-called  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  again  is  told  that  Ely  is 
simply  the  isle  of  eels,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
"  Helig,  or  Elig,"  the  British  name  for  a  willow  which  tho 
author  tries  to  make  out  as  the  derivation.  Here  and  thero 
the  editor  enters  a  protest  against  tho  deMs  assigned  to  Here, 
ward,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  pointing  out  that  he  was  not 
at  all  of  a  nature  to  make  a  certain  pious  pilgrimage  ha 
is  credited  with ;  that  it  was  not  he,  but  a  burgher  of 
Dover,  who  resisted  the  aggressions  of  Eustace  of  Boulogne; 
and  that  Hereward  had,  in  all  probability,  a  wife  alive  ia' 
the  Netherlands  at  the  time  when  his  heroic  deeds  were  sup- 
posed to  be  inspired  by  the  love  of  Alftrude,  as  the  author  writes 
yElfryth.  Here  and  there,  too,  the  editor  makes  the  writer  a 
medium  for  airing  his  own  opinions  on  matters  social  and  political, 
as  when,  to  an  exhortation  on  the  blessings  of  unity  in  the  text, 
he  adds : — 

This  patriotic  and  eloquent  appeal  may  be  very  appropriately  reiterate! 
at  the  present  day.  The  sentiment  whieh  it  inculcates  U  as  essential  now- 
as  it  was  when  the  Saxons  were  defending  the  "  Camp  of  Refuge."  Is  it 
not  consolidation  rather  than  extension  which  is  needed  for  the  well-beiogj 
of  our  country  ?  Will  not  the  future  greatness  of  our  nation  hinge  upon, 
the  development  of  the  highest  principles  of  humanity — the  unity,  loynltyJ 
and  virtue  of  its  peoples  ? 

And  again,  when  touching  on  William  the  Conqueror's  game  lawaj 
— especially  the  decree  that  none  "  should  kill  so  much  as  a  hare,"j 
whereat  the  "  rich  men  bemoaned  and  the  poor  men  shuddered"— i 
the  author  complains  that  "  Old  England  will  never  be  England^ 
until  these  unSaxon  laws  be  gone  from  us";  the  editor  adds^ 
"  Will  what  remains  of  the  unSaxon  laws  yet  be  repealed  or, 
modified  in  the  interest  of  declining  agriculture  ?  " 

The  outline  of  the  tale  is  soon  given.  Hereward  and  Alftrudo 
are  the  hero  and  heroine,  but  the  love  passages  of  another 
couple  flit  across  the  pages,  and  are  at  last  brought  to  a 
happy  ending.  They  are  Mildred,  the  handmaid  of  Alftrude, 
and  Elfric,  a  young  Englishman,  whose  exploits  come  very  pear 
rivalling  those  of  Hereward.  With  one  of  these  feats  tile  sjtory 
begins.  In  the  first  chapter  the  youth  is  introduced  hastehing 
across  the  fen  country,  to  bear  a  warning  to  the  monks  of  Spalding 
of  an  attack  directed  against  them  by  the  Normans  under  Ivo 
Taillebois.  His  warning  was  scouted,  and  in  the  night ;  tho 
attack  was  made.  The  inmates — all  that  were  left  of  them  alive— 
were  turned  out,  and  the  house  taken  possession  of  by  the  in- 
vaders. Elfric,  who  manages  to  escape  alive,  though  in  sounding 
the  alarm-horn  to  call  the  men  of  Spalding  town  to  the  rescue  he 
had  made  himself  a  special  object  of  hatred  to  the  Normans, 
hurries  off  over  the  fens  again  to  Ely,  to  carry  thither  the  news 
of  the  loss  of  the  succursal  cell  of  Spalding.  He  is  greeted  there 
with  a  warmth  that  in  some  sort  makes  amends  for  the  cold  re- 
ception which  he  met  with  on  his  former  errand  ;  and,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  valour,  common  sense,  and  presence  of  mind  wkicb 
he  has  already  given  proofs  of,  he  is  chosen  as  the  messenger  who 
shall  go  over  the  sea  to  bring  Hereward  home  to  head  tho  little 
band  of  patriots  who  pride  themselves  on  being  the  only  true 
Englishmen  left  in  England.  Here  the  romantic  element  first 
blends  in  with  the  story.  In  defiance  of  the  legend  which  makes 
Hereward  out  the  husband  of  Tori'rida,  he  is  represented  as  being 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Alftrude,  heiress  of  Eye,  whose  hand  and 
land  Ivo  Taillebois  is  intriguing  to  secure  for  his  brother.  Elfric 
disguises  himself  as  a  gleeman,  makes  his  way  into  the»Norman's 
hall  through  the  waiting-maid,  gains  the  ear  of  the  lady,  and 
gets  from  her  a  ring  which  is  to.  be  the  talisman  to  bring 
Hereward  back  as  her  accepted  lover.  Elfric  had  not  miscal- 
culated its  pewer.  Hereward,  lured  by  the  love-token,  comes  back 
to  the  help  of  his  countrymen,  and  arrives  at  Ely  on  the  eve  of 
Christmas  Day.  He  takes  his  own  manor-house  of  Brunn  by  sur- 
prise, driving  out  of^t  the  Normans  who  are  in  possession,  marries 
Alftrude,  and  is  then  knighted  by  his  uncle,  Abbot  Brand  of 
Peterborough,  defeats  the  Normans  at  Cambridge,  repels  an  attack 
of  Ivo  Taillebois  upon  Brunn,  and  is  finally  surrounded  by  the 
Normans  in  great  force  in  the  camp  at  Ely.  Here  provisions  grow 
scarce,  and  the  monks  grow  discontented,  and  begin  to  grumble 

*  The  Camp  of  Refuge  :  a   Tale  of  .he  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Ety 
Edited,  with  Xotcs  and  Appendix,  by  Samuel  H.  Miller,  F.R.A.S.  Wis- 
.  bech :  Leach  and  Son.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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1 1  plot.  Hereward  has  with  him  a  certain  Italian  called 
( rolamo,  from  Salerno,  by  whose  counsel  he  is  mainly  guided. 
I  is,  in  fact,  the  mainstay  of  the  whole  party,  for  he  is  crafty 
I  knowing,  and  can  invent  schemes  to  strike  terror  to  the  heart 
the  enemy,  which  prove  more  effectual  in  discomfiting  them 
,n  the  brute  force  of  the  dauntless,  but  rather  thick-witted  coui- 
IV  with  whom  he  has  cast  in  his  lot.  More  especially  has 
•olamo  shown  himself  invaluable  in  counteracting  the  arts  of  a 
verful  witch  in  the  Norman  Camp  by  setting  fire  to  the  fens, 
1  thus  burning  her  and  her  supporters  to  death  before  they  can 
[ape.  The  Salernitan  had  also  driven  the  abbot  of  William's 
J)ointment  and  his  monks  out  of  Crowland.  Taking  with  him 
ric  and  a  few  picked  men,  he  hid  with  them  in  the  cellars,  and 
m,  counterfeiting  the  devils  with  which  tradition  had  peopled 
i  fenland,  scared  the  newcomers  so  thoroughly  that  they  ran 
ay,  Girolamo's  power  of  raising  unearthly  flames  and  smells  being 
s  principal  agents  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  His  un- 
my  knowledge  makes  the  monks  eye  him  askance,  and  at  length 
;nly  accuse  him  of  witchcraft,  and  declare  that  his  presence 
ong  them  will  in  the  end  bring  ruin  to  the  cause,  and  in  the 
antime  has  brought  short  commons  to  the  kitchen.  To  silence 
iir  grumbling,  Hereward  sets  out  on  a  raid  to  bring  food  and 
.Dk  to  the  abbey  by  plundering  Dereham  and  the  adjacent 
antry.  Surprised  on  their  return  by  a  body  of  Normans,  they 
ve  a  hard  fight  to  keep  their  booty,  and  in  the  fray  Girolamo  is 
in.  When  the  news  reaches  the  abbey  the  discontented  party 
thin  its  walls  raise  an  alarm  that  Hereward  himself  is  slain, 
i  they  make  common  cause  with  the  Normans,  who,  aided  by 
j  traitors,  enter  and  finally  take  possession  of  the  camp.  The 
ry  ends  with  Hereward  quietly  settling  down  on  his  own  lands, 
d  ending  his  days  there  in  peace  and  quietness. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Camp  of  Refuge  does  not  claim 
interest  the  reader  by  startling  incidents  or  active  action,  but 
painstaking  delineation  of  the  fen  country  and  the  manners  of 
i  fen  men.  The  descriptions  of  this  country  are  remarkably 
od,  and  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  district.  The 
ij  poetical  license  the  author  has  allowed  himself  is  making  his 
aracters  pass  over  vast  tracts  of  country  with  a  speed  more 
asistent  with  seven-league  boots  than  fen-poles.  The  Camp  of 
fayc  has  had  the  advantage  of  being  edited  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
the  authors  of  the  Fenland,  Past  and  Present,  who  points  out 
his  notes  any  difference  between  the  text  of  the  story  and  the 
tbentic  history  of  the  period.  Here  and  there  he  finds  the 
thor  tapping  in  the  etymology  of  a  name  or  the  distance  from 
e  place  to  another.  The  oddest  mistake  he  has  fallen  into 
asserting  that  the  one  mark  of  gold,  which  was  William's 
rtainly  rather  shabby  offering  to  St.  Etheldreda's  shrine  at  Ely, 
lad  been  in  the  bands  of  the  Jews,  and  clipped."  The  only 
sund  for  this  statement  is  that  one  mark  of  the  seven  hundred 
at  William  extorted  from  the  monastery  was  of  light  weight, 
it  as  this  and  any  other  poetical  license  are  pointed  out  by  the 
itor  on  the  same  page,  it  is  almost  like  reading  the  book  with 
e  eye  and  the  review  of  it  with  the  other. 

It  is  a  little  dillicult  to  make  out  by  whom  the  story  is  supposed 
have  been  written,  and  the  style  varies  so  frequently  that  it 
ves  us  no  clue  toward!  finding  out.  The  first  two  chapters  are  in 
mere  ordinary  narrative  style,  with  no  attempts  at  archaisms  of 
fie  or  manners.  J5ut  by  the  third  chapter  the  narrator  declares 
mself  to  be  n  monk  of  Ely,  living  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  This 
upter,  however,  forms  a  sort  of  interlude,  and  contains  nothing 
t  a  description  of  Ely,  so  that  it  may  be  intended  that  it  alone 
me  from  the  monk's  pen.  It  would  hardly  have  been  consistent  for 
if  the  regular  chrgy  to  represent  the  members  of  his  order  as  so 
leady,  slothful,  nnd  treacherous  as  throughout  they  are  made  to 
•pear.  The  eating  and  drinking  of  the  monks  plays  a  great  part 
|  the  story,  and  the  author  telle  with  special  relish  of  the  great 
iontv  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl,  and  good  red  wine  from  across  tho 
la,  that  loaded  the  h  ard  of  the  Abbot  of  Ely  when  the  abbey 
asted  on  St.  Edmund's  Day.  He  also  dwells  at  length  on  the 
Ctent  and  abundance  of  tho  fisheries  attached  to  tho  abbey, 
Men  were  celebrated,  as  we  see  from  the  passage  hero  quoted, 
r  their  eels  : — 

Were  therein  I  lie  world  inch  cell  nri'l  eel  pouts  n«  were  tnken  in  the 
USC  nnd  llic  Cain  rlo-e  under  tin:  walls  «.f  I  lie  ahhey  ?    Three  thomand 

H%by  ancient  compact,  do  the  monks  of  Runwey  pay  every  Lent  unto 
e  monks  of  Peterborough,  f-»r  leave  t«.  riiinrry  none  in  a  quarry  rij>|u-r- 
Hcjngto  rVterh.uou  '  .'J.l'v;  lint  I  In;  liou.w  of  Kly  illicit  have  paid 
n  times  tin  re  lli'i  oi.d  <■•'•■<,  fti'l  nut.  have  n  i  n\  them,  so  plenty  were 
In,  nnd  eke  mi  ^  ■  I  !      I  I.     I., me  of  tlie«:  ceU  was  known   in  fur 

nntrie*  ;  be  §urj  they  were  not  *  anting  on  thin  Saint  Edmund's  day. 

The  various  sorts  of  game  to  be  found  in  the  marshes  round  are 
^scribed  with  as  much  gusto  ns  tho  fJafa.  so  that  tho  nccount  of 
>e  good  rheor  eaten  at  the  nbbe)  -<ti  tins  St.  r'.dmund's  Day  fills 
ri  entirely  n  rather  wearisome  chapter.  No  doubt  this  tnmilte- 
rts  of  detail  is  <"  iie  into  In  give  colour  to  tho  notion  that  the 
>ok  is  the  work  of  a  monkistl  chronicler.  We  think  the  story 
ould  have  U-en  better  il  this  idea  had  never  been  suggested, 
<r  it  probably  i<  the  causo  of  the  introduction  of  occasional 
bsoletu  words  or  olisolctu  expre-.-ioim,  that  are  not  at  nil  in 
Urtcony  with  the  rest  of  tho  text.  Thus  a  rook  is  nlwnvs  a 
eoquiimriue, '  u  ebver  maid  is  a  '•  featy  handmaiden,''  a  given 
uio  is  inditMled  n.s  "about,  the  space  it  takes  to  say  a  scum  of 
ves."  We  lir.d  "  manure ''  written  lor  in  spite  of,  "castigate" 
<r  chastise,  "pcciiniu"  for  money,  nnd  such  like.  '1  he  pnyes 
re  sprinkled  with  "I  wi^s, '  "  withal,"  "  forsooth,"  *'  tntrht,'' 
wii{lit,'  "twain/'  "  beshrew  you,"  nnd  s  >mo  other  of  those 


words  and  phrases  well  known  to  authors  of  historical  tales  as 
part  of  the  properties  required  for  the  proper  mounting  of  a  medi- 
aeval tale.  Such  forms  are  most  inconsistent  with  the  general 
style  of  the  book,  where  we  find  some  of  the  latest  coined  English. 
Surely  it  is  somewhat  inconsistent  to  call  a  gleeman's  movements 
"  gyrations,"  to  talk  of  "  fustigating"  an  u  iracund  "  abbot,  and  to 
make  a  monk  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.  write  of  "  our  Saxon 
hagiology,"  as  though  the  phrase  was  one  commonly  understood  in 
his  day.  Nor  can  we  understand  on  any  grounds  why,  when  the 
Ouse,  the  Mersey,  the  Cam,  and  many  other  rivers  are  spoken  of 
by  their  names  in  the  forms  still  commonly  in  use,  the  Thames 
should  be  called  "  Thamesis,"  and  Holland,  in  Lincoln,  "  Hoi- 
landia."  Still,  there  is  no  doubt  the  Camp  of  Refuge  is 
very  much  better  than  the  general  run  of  historical  tales, 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  learnt  from  it  of  the  domestic  life 
in  the  great  monasteries.  The  topography  is  generally  correct ; 
any  slips  that  the  author  has  made,  such  as  placing  Norwich  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Yare,  or  describing  Crowland  Abbey  as  being  built 
on  piles,  are  corrected  by  the  editor  in  the  notes.  One  very  trifling 
point  we  notice  where  the  editor  himself  is  at  fault ;  in  a  certain 
list  of  names  which  the  author  gives  as  real  places,  and  the  editor 
pronounces  in  a  note  to  be  fictitious.  Garboldesham,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  all  the  others,  is  a  well-known  place  to  this  day,  not  far 
from  Thetford.  While  the  editor  takes  pains  to  correct  the  text 
on  so  many  points  connected  with  early  English  history,  we  wonder 
why  he  passes  unnoticed  the  confusion  between  serfs  and  churls 
which  runs  through  the  book,  the  author  evidently  taking  them 
for  one  and  the  same  class  of  persons.  It  might  also  be  added 
in  yet  another  note  that  the  Abbot  of  Ely  in  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century  would  not  have  spoken  of  himself  and  his  com- 
patriots as  "  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  that  it  is  inconsistent  to  write 
the  son  of  Swegen  Canute  and  another  Dane  of  the  same  name 
Knut.  For  the  better  understanding  of  the  story  two  maps  of 
the  district  have  been  prefixed  to  it,  whilst  the  appendix  con- 
tains notes  on  the  several  religious  houses  in  the  Fenland. 


A 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

HISTORY  cf  GREECE  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  (r)  seems  to  us  a  mistake  upon  the  face  of  it.  The 
better  and  more  clearly  the  work  is  done  the  more  palpable  appears 
the  error ;  and  it  is  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Timayenis  to  say  that  his 
effort  only  proves  that  it  ought  never  to  have  been  undertaken.  In 
truth  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  continuous  history  of  any  existing 
nation,  the  Jews  and  Chinese  excepted,  from  the  eighth  century 
before  to  the  nineteenth  century  after  Christ.  In  so  far 
as  the  book  may  be  a  success  and  come  to  be  the  re- 
ceived school  history,  from  which  the  rising  generation  of 
America  may  receive  their  ideas  of  Greek  history,  it  will  make 
a  false  impression,  will  create  a  sort  of  idea  of  continuity 
where  utter  discontinuity  is  the  most  absolute  and  the  most 
significant  truth.  Tho  contrast  between  different  parts  of  the 
story,  and  the  disproportionate  space  necessarily  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent periods,  is  in  itself  illustrative  of  their  utter  unlikeness,  an 
unlikeness  that  could  hardly  exist  between  different  epochs  in  the 
history  of  the  same  people ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the  im- 
pertinent pretension  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Greece  to  tho 
inheritance  of  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  Philopcomen,  should  be 
accepted  even  in  the  New  World.  Wo  cannot  but  wish,  then,  that 
Mr.  Timayenis  had  left  his  book  unwritten,  though  it  affords  a 
convenient  summary  of  periods,  which  busy  students  have  hardly 
time  to  study  at  large,  and  of  which  consequently  they  are  apt  to 
remain  too  absolutely  ignorant.  It  is  well  to  be  able  to  fill  up 
even  in  outline  the  gap  which,  for  all  who  di  not  read  Gibbon 
through,  intervenes  between  our  knowledge  of  tho  pre-Augustan 
and  our  knowledge  of  tho  later  Turco-llussian  history  of  tho 
Eastern  peninsula  of  the  Mediterranean. 

A  CtJttltry  of  Dishonour  (2)  records  a  portion  of  modern 
history  which  may  perhaps  bo  taken  to  present  tho  most  effective 
possible  contrast  with  that  century  which  sheds  its  brilliancy 
on  the  work  of  Mr.  Timayenis.  As  tho  story  of  tho  Itiso  and 
Pule  of  Athens  is,  perhaps,  tho  most  brilliant  part  of  human 
history,  so  tho  tale  of  American  dealing  with  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  tbfl  United  States  is  that  which  presents  the  highest 
of  civilized  races  in  tho  most  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
which  is  redeemed  by  no  single  act  of  generosity,  no  single 
instance  of  good  faith  liruily  kept:  which  represents  democracy 
in  tho  blackest,  as  Athens  exhibited  it  in  the  brightest,  colours ; 
which  shows  how  selfish,  how  vile,  how  cruel,  how  false  a  great 
nation  can  be.  No  0110  can  know  that  history  and  say  that  wo  ex- 
aggerate in  the  least.     It'  the  ci  i  s  perpetrated  against  tho 

Indians  had  been  dealt,  with  an  similar  crimes  aro  treated  by  the 
hlWIUBtst  laws  of  th"  in'  1  t  lo|. Mant  of  modern  nations,  if  the 
actors — statesmen  nnd  "enera's,  soldier*  and  civil  officers—had 
been  tried  oven  before  Italian  juries,  the  execution  of  some 
thou  i.itnls  oi  American  citizens  iih  the  deliberate  torturers  and 
iniiiderers  of  ilefeiiceli  s  i  women  ii nd  children,  the  transportation 
often  times  that  number  us  thieves  and  swindlers,  would  have 
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been  the  only  possible  consequence.  We  can  hardly  recom- 
mend this  volume  to  the  study  of  English  readers  who  have 
not  our  own  painfully  acquired  familiarity  with  its  truth. 
We  are  hound  to  say  that  the  writer  has  exasperated  no- 
thing that  we  know,  and  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
where  our  knowledge  does  not  bear  out  her  statements  they  aro 
in  anywise  inaccurate.  And  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
midst  of  their  systematic  treachery,  falsehood,  and  cruelty  through- 
out their  century  of  unrivalled  dishonour,  the  American  nation 
and  the  American  Government  have  had  before  thom  a  bright 
example  of  conduct  exactly  reversing  their  own.  It  is  impossible 
for  them  to  plead  necessity ;  for  Canada  has  steadily  kept  faith 
with  those  towards  whom  America  has  steadily  broken  it ;  and 
the  result  is  as  decisive  on  the  question  of  policy  as  it  is  conclusive 
on  the  point  of  honour. 

We  commend  an  American  treatise  on  the  Common  Law  (3), 
not  merely  to  all  the  students  of  the  Temple,  but  to  all  readers 
who  have  leisure  and  intelligence  to  devote  to  one  of  the  most 
curious  and  instructive  features  of  modern  history,  to  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  what  historical  and  antiquarian 
science  has  lately  chosen  to  call  survivals.  We  recommend  it, 
not  because  its  author's  name  has  an  hereditary  right  to  respect,  is 
an  hereditary  promise  of  merit,  but  simply  upon  its  own  intrinsic 
value.  Mr.  O.  W.  Holmes,  junior,  shows  at  great  length,  and  in 
many  cases,  how  the  strange  principles  of  the  Common  Law  came 
into  being,  and  traces  their  gradual  modification  into  accord  with 
the  necessities  of  modern  life.  They  arose,  as  he  points  out  with 
great  force,  and  perhaps  with  still  greater  ingenuity,  in  certain 
universal  but  distinctly  barbaric  notions  in  the  circumstances  of  a 
civilization  very  much  more  primitive  and  less  complicated  than 
that  to  which  we  first  trace  their  historical  application.  The 
chapter  on  early  forms  of  liability  is  in  this  respect  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, tracing  the  general  notion  of  liability — which  attaches 
often  as  distinctly,  or  even  more  distinctly,  to  things  than  to  per- 
sons— if  not  actually  to  the  childish  and  savage  notion  of  revenge, 
alike  on  animate  and  inanimate  instruments  of  injury,  yet  to  the 
language  which  grew  out  of  that  feeling.  He  shows  very  cleverly 
and  amusingly  the  application  of  this  metaphorical  language  on 
the  Bench  of  modern  justice  in  sentences  that  somehow  seem 
perfectly  correct  and  reasonable,  but,  when  examined,  are  hardly 
more  logical  than  the  anger  of  the  child  who  bents  the  naughty 
chair  on  which  it  has  fallen.  The  old  rule  as  to  the  liability  of 
the  instruments  of  homicide — 

Whatever  moved  to  kill  the  dead 
Is  dcodand  and  forfeited — 

illustrates  very  clearly  this  confusion  of  Christian  and  almost 
civilized  ideas  with  simply  savage  childishness. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  Chips  from  the  White  House  (4)  will  do  well  for 
the  only  purpose  to  which  chips  are  generally  applicable.  They 
are  fit  for  nothing  but  to  light  the  lire  with,  except  one  here  and 
there  that  throws  some  unintended  light,  not  on  the  wisdom,  but 
on  the  folly,  of  some  occupants  of  the  Presidential  mansion.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  for  example,  passes  for  one  of  the  wisest  and 
most  dignified  among  them,  and  is  evidently  a  favourite  with  the 
compiler.  But  his  abuse  of  men,  his  equals  in  character  and  his 
superiors  in  intellect  and  political  capacity,  reminds  us  even  more 
of  Mr.  Ferrarid  than  Mr.  Bright.  Thus  John  Randolph's  speeches 
"  are  a  farrago  of  commonplace  declamation,  a  stream  of  malignity 
and  inflated  egotism,  one-third  brandy  and  two-thirds  water." 
From  the  day  that  he  quitted  the  walls  of  Harvard  College,  a  score 
of  the  foremost  gentlemen  in  America,  all  named,  and  all  bearing 
names  at  least  as  honoured  as  his  own,  are  said  to  have  "used  up 
their  faculties  in  base  and  dirty  tricks  to  thwart  the  progress  and 
destroy  the  character :'  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  A  more  con- 
temptible exhibition  of  egotistic  petulance  and  almost  insane  con- 
ceit has  never  been  given  to  the  world  even  by  so  injudicious  a 
biographer  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude. 

Mr.  Thayer's  Tact,  Push,  and  Principle  (5)  is  a  solid  volume  of 
good  advice  to  young  men,  about  as  likely  to  proiit  them  as  all 
the  other  good  advice  that  young  men  have  received  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  will  continue  to  receive  until  the  day, 
apparently  not  far  distant,  when  it  shall  be  the  recognized  function 
of  the  young  to  give  advice  to  their  elders. 

Messrs.  Hamersly's  Naval  Encyclopaedia  (6)  is  a  very  heavy 
quarto  volume,  convenient,  no  doubt,  as  a  book  of  reference,  but, 
in  so  far  as  anon-professional  critic  can  judge,  rendered  somewhat 
incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  effort  to  make  it  available  by 
bringing  it  within  such  moderate  space.  For  example,  all  we  are 
told  of  the  French  navy  is  confined  within  the  space  of  a  quarter 
of  a  page.  A  much  greater  space  is  given  to  the  history  of  our 
own  navy,  but  the  account  of  its  actual  condition  again  occupies 
but  a  quarter  of  a  page.  We  are  afraid  that  the  work  will  be 
found  inadequate  in  point  of  detail  and  minuteness  to  the  needs  of 
professional  students,  while  others  will  have  but  occasional  need 
to  refer  to  it.    It  contains,  of  course,  an  immense  quantity  of 

(3)  The  Common  Law.  By  O.  W.  Holmes,  junior.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  &  Co.  1881. 

(4)  Chips  from  the  While  House;  or,  Selections  from  the  Speeches, 
Diaries,  Letters,  &•<?.,  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States.  Compiled 
by  J.  Chaplin.    Boston  :  Lothrop  &  Co.    London  :  Triibuer  Sc.  Co.  1881. 

(5)  Tact,  Push,  and  Principle.  By  William  ML  Thayer,  Author  of 
"  Charles  Jewett,"  &c.  Boston  :  J.  Ex.  Larle.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
188 1. 

(6)  A  Naral  Encyclopaedia  :  containing  Special  Articles  on  Naral  Art 
it,,, 1  Science,  i  vol.  1'hiladclphia :  Hauieroly  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co.  1881. 


valuable  information  condensed  into  small  compass,  on  such  sue 
jects  as  explosives,  cannon,  ironclads,  and  so  forth,  which  are  c 
pretty  nearly  universal  interest.  Great  pains  have  unquestionabi 
been  taken  with  it,  and  if  the  author's  labours  are  not  crownei 
with  all  the  success  ho  desires  and  deserves  it  will  be  because  th 
task  he  has  undertaken  has  been  clogged  with  incompatible  codi 
ditions. 

Mr.  Calvert's  volume  (7)  on  Coleridge,  Shelley,  and  Goetbi 
belongs  to  a  class  of  books  numerous  and  familiar  alike  to  tb 
present  generation  in  England  and  America,  books  ia  whicli  1 
moderate  amount  of  information,  and  that  not  very  novel,  is  ex-il 
panded  by  a  vast  quantity  of  reflection  and  comment,  not  very 
profound  or  original;  a  kind  of  work  for  which  literary  biography 
oilers  of  course  peculiar  and  almost  unlimited  opportunities. 

Very  different  indeed  is  Professor  Stanley  Hall's  little  volmnjl 
on  certain  aspects  of  German  culture  (8).  It  deals  chiefly  witt 
those  topics  in  which  German  accuracy  and  profundity  of  studjl 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world  od> 
scientific  questions  and  philosophic  problems  which  occupy  the1 
especial  attention  of  the  present  age,  and  not  least  with  those  ia> 
which  the  contributions  of  German  thought  to  the  universal  treasure 
of  knowledge  have  been  least  obvious  and  least  appreciated.  One  pa>: 
sage,  of  no  great  length,  illustrates  the  tone  .and  value  of  the  worki 
before  us  as  hardly  any  description  of  its  contents  could  do  : — "It 
know  an  old  mechanic  whose  work  is  about  perfect,  and  who  ia  sot 
conscientious  and  painstaking  that  he  can  trust  no  assistant  orl 
apprentice  with  any  important  part,  although  he  has  orders  in) 
advance  for  far  more  than  he  can  do  at  almost  triple  the 
ordinary  rates.  He  has  been  offered  a  large  sum  to  allow  his, 
business  to  be  extended  under  liis  name  and  supervision,  butt 
cannot  bring  himself  to  do  so  because  he  fears  the  work  would 
not  be  as  thoroughly  done  as  he  wishes.  Another,  a  glass-l 
blower,  who,  like  the  late  Ilerr  Geiseler  of  Bonn,  has  already  made' 
science  his  debtor  by  the  thoroughness  and  ingenuity  with  which 
he  has  more  than  filled  the  orders  of  a  few  professional  patrons, 
persistently  refuses  far  more  tempting  offers  to  work  for  the  trade. 
I  would  by  no  means  assert  that  such  men  are  the  rule  ;  but  thejj 
are  very  often  found,  and  have  given  a  programme  to  the  largw 
party  of  small  makers  and  sellers  here.  In  some  respects  theiri 
position  is,  perhaps,  analogous  to  that  of  the  best  old  farmingi 
families  still  found  in  a  few  New  England  communities,  but  theyi 
are  tar  more  numerous.  According  to  a  recent  reviewer,  this  claw1 
puts  both  art  and  conscience  into  business,  and  is  the  germ  fromi 
which  the  future  State  will  grow,  while  the  Socialists  accuse  the 
Government  of  adopting  a  policy  in  the  new  tax  laws  which  if 
likely  to  exterminate  this  party  of  business  regeneration." 

Under  the  title  of  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts  <<>>,  an 
admirer  of  Mr.  Thoreau  has  given  us  a  solid  octavo  volume  full  of' 
descriptive  extracts  from  his  journal,  fuli  of  curious  and  interest-1 
ing  reflections,  and  as  well  written  as  if  intended  for  publication; 
but,  considering  tho  nature  of  the  subject,  perhaps  somewhat 
too  full.  Had  Mr.  Thoreau  prepared  such  passages  for  publication1 
he  would,  of  course,  have  condensed  them  not  a  little,  and  hare 
avoided  the  repetitions  inseparable  from  the  comments  of  a  diary 
upon  the  recurrent  phenomena  of  Nature.  The  character  of  1 
Massachusetts  spring  suggests  a  vivid  iuterest  in  the  use  of  the 
Open  Fire-place  (10),  so  generally  wanting  in  America,  a  subject 
upon  which  Mr.  Pickering  Putnam  has  put  forth  a  volume  whose 
illustrations  are  certainly  its  most  valuable  and  curious  portion,! 
work  whose  nominal  purpose  is  a  little  marred  by  the  evident  dis- 
position to  insist  on  the  merits  of  certain  recent  inventions  and 
improvements. 

Mrs.  Howe's  little  treatise  on  Modern  Society  (1 1)  is  marked 
by  all  the  characteristics  of  that  hardly  feminine  school  to 
which  the  author  obviously  belongs.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
denounce  faults,  or  supposed  faults,  without  attempting  to  trace 
them  to  their  roots  in  human  nature  and  the  necessary 
conditions  of  society,  and  to  discover  bow  far  they  are  or 
are  not  avoidable  or  curable,  and  that  exaggeration,  still 
more  that  misrepresentation,  of  the  claims  and  functions  of 
their  sex  which  ever  characterizes  those  who  are  disposed 
to  desert  its  true  offices  for  those  that  men  can  necessaiily 
fulfil  better  than  women.  After  all.  the  work  of  the  world  must 
be  done  by  men,  and  womau's  education,  woman's  character, 
woman's  place  therein  must  be  governed  by  the  one  paramount 
consideration — what  will  best  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  re- 
lations to  the  other  sex.  The  author  is  very  bitter  upon 
the  dollar  worship  of  the  age,  though  not  fully  disposed 
to  acknowledge  how  very  much  more  distinctly  it  charac- 
terizes America,  France,  and  perhaps  England,  than  any  other 
countrv.  It  would  ?eern  as  if  she  wilfully  refused  to  discern  the 
obvious  reason  that,  in  America  and  France,  democracy  has  extin- 
guished almost  every  other  social  distinction.  One  of  the  great 
uses  of  aristocracy  is  its  tendency  to  maintain  at  least  two  other 
sources  and  standards  of  personal  eminence — birth  and  public 
service.  I 

(7)  Coleridge,  Shelley.  Goethe:  Biographic  /Esthetic  Studies.  By  G.  HI 
Calvert.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

(8)  Aspects  of  German  Culture.  By  C-.  S.  Hall,  Ph.D.  Boston:  Osgood 
&  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.    1881.  _ 

(9)  Early  Spring  in  Massachusetts.  From  the  Journal  of  Henry  V. 
Thoreau,  Author  of  "  Walden,"  &c.  Boston:  Houghton,  MitRin,  &  to- 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(10)  The  Open  Fire-place  in  ail  Ages.  By  J.  Pickering  Putnam.  Illus- 
trated.   Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(11)  Modern  Society.  By  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Boston:  Koberts  Brothers. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 
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•s.  Judd's  account  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  (12)  is  worthy  the 
U  ,tion  of  those  who  are  at  all  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
M  liar,  amiable,  and,  we  fear,  a  doomed  community.  Her 
,  hes  have  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  comparative  brevity,  though 
u)  is  a  certain  disproportion  in  the  space  given  to  different 
11  3,  not  according  to  their  intrinsic  value  or  general  interest, 
ijo  the  connection  of  the  writer  therewith. 

r.  Emerton's  Life  on  the  Sea-Shore  (13)  is  a  modest,  we  fear 
mewhat  too  terse  and  dry,  contribution  to  the  diffusion  among 
.  young  of  such  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  as  can  be 
9  ired  by  and  rendered  useful  to  all. 

iss  Bates's  LongfeUow  Birthday  Book  (14)  is  a  compilation 
t  the  works  of  Mr.  Longfellow  arranged  upon,  perhaps,  the 
t  absurd  and  arbitrary  principle  ever  adopted  by  selectors,  arbi- 
|-  and  unreasonable  as  that  class  of  book-makers  ever  are. 
l-mebody's  Neighbours  (15)  is  a  collectionof  reprinted  stories,  and 
|!<rft<m  Camp  (16),  a  story  of  adventure  in  Californian  wilds, 
■ring  from  a  multitude  of  recent  and  very  popular  publications 

ly  in  this,  that  the  actors  are  adults,  not  schoolboys,  and  that 

presence  of  ladies  adds  life,  colour,  and  warmth  to  the  scene. 

re  welcome  a  new  volume  of  verse  from  Mr.  Greenleaf 

ttier  (17),  certainly  not  his  best.    Nothing  of  his  i3  ever 

ting  in  vigour  and  spirit ;  few  of  his  meditative  or  narrative 
|;s  approach  in  force,  energy,  and  effect  to  those  of  pure  invec- 
1  and  certainly  none  of  those  in  this  volume  equal  the  best  of 

j  invectives  that,  while  slavery  existed,  made  his  well-deserved 

tation.  '   

>)  Honolulu  :  Sketches  of  Life,  Social,  Political,  and  Religious,  in  the 
aiian  Islands,  1828-1861.  By  Laura  Fish  Judd.  New  York  : 
lolph  &  Co.   London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

j)  Life  on  the  Sea-Shore ;  or,  Animals  of  nur  Coasts  and  Bays.  By 
3  H.  Eraerton.  Illustrated.  Salem  :  G.  A.  Bates.  London  :  Trubner 
1881. 

l)  The  Longfellow  Birthday  Booh.  Arranged  by  Charlotte  Fisko 
3.    Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.    London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

5)  Somebody's  Neighbours.    By  Rose  Terry  Cooke.    Boston  :  Osgood 

London  :  Trubner  &  Co.    188 1. 
5)  Flirtation  Camp;  or,  the  Rifle,  Rod,  and  Gun  in  California.  A 
ting  Romance.    By  T.  S.  Van  Dyke.    New  York  :  Fords,  Howard,  & 
>ert.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

7)  The  King's  Missive;  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 
>n:  Houghton,  Mifflin,  &  Co.    London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1881. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D ORE'S  GREAT  WORKS,  "CHRIST  LEAVING  the 
PR.ETORIUM,"  "  CHRIST  ENTERING  JERUSALEM."  and  "  MOSES  BEFORE 
PHARAOH."  each  33  by  22  feet  i  with  "  Dream  of  Pilate's  Wife."  "  Christian  Martyrs,"  &c. 
at  the  DOKE  GALLERY.  35  New  Bond  Street.  Daily,  Ten  toSix.  Is. 

THE   ANNUAL   SPRING   EXHIBITION   of  High-class 

PICTURES  by  BRITISH  and  FOREIGN  ARTISTS,  includine  Professor  LEOPOLD 
Carl  Muli.hu's  picture,  "  An  Encampment  outside  Cairo,"  is  NOW  OPEN,  at  ARTHUR 
TOOTH  &  SON'S  GALLERY,  5  Haymarket.   Admission,  Is. 

XpRENCH    GALLERY,  120  Pall    Mall.— The  TWENTY- 

J-  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  Artists  of  the  Continental 
Schools  (including  Portraits  of  the  Richt  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Prince  Bismarck,  Count 
Moltke,  Dr.  DiUlinger,  and  other  works  by  Franz  Lenbach),  is  NOW  OPEN.   Admission,  Is. 

PALL   MALL   GALLERY,  48  Pall  Mall.— On  and  after 
May  1  will  be  OPENED  the  EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES  by  the  celebrated  Russian 
Artist,  AIVAZOVSKY.  Aivazovsky's  "  COLUMBUS'S  SHIP  IN  A  STORM." 

AIVAZOVSKY'S  "COLUMBUS  LANDING  on  the  ISLAND 

OF  SAN  SALVADOR,"  and  many  other  notable  Paintings,  at  the  FALL  MALL 
GALLERY,  48  Pall  Mall.— Admission,  Is.  Fridays,  2s.  6d.   Catalogues,  64. 


THE    GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 

WILL    OPEN    ON    MONDAY,   MAY  2. 

ADMISSION,   ONE  SHILLING. 
SEASON    TICKETS,   FIVE  SHILLINGS. 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  be 
CLOSED  on  Monday  the  2nd,  and  RE-OPENED  on  Monday  the  9th  of  May. 

EDWARD  A.  BOND ,  Principal  Librarian. 

ARTISTS'   GENERAL    BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION, 

For  the  Relief  of  Distressed  Artists,  their  Widows  and  Orphans. 
The  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  will  take  place  in  Willis's  Rooms,  on  Saturday,  May  14, 
at  Six  o'clock.   The  Right  Hon.  the  EARL  of  ROSEBERY  in  the  Chair. 
Donations  will  be  received  and  thankfully  acknowledged  by  : 

JOHN  EVERETT  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
PHILIP  CHARLES  HARDWICK,  Treasurer. 
F.  LAMBE  PRICE,  Secretary,  24  Old  Bond  Street,  W. 
Dinner  Tickets,  including  Wines,  One  Guinea. 

M PIERRE  LAFFITTE  (Director  of  Positivism)  will  give 
•  TWO  PUBLIC  LECTURES,  in  French, on  Wednesdays.  May  4  and  11,  at  Five 
P.M.,  at  Newton  Hall,  Fleur-de-lis  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  E.C  "The  Soeiul  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy ol  the  Eighteenth  Century."   Admission  free. 

"DOYAL   AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  CIRENCESTER. 

*  *  For  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. 

For  intending  Land  Owners  and  Occupiers,  Land  Agents,  Surveyors,  Colonists,  &c. 
The  K.A.C.  Farm,  surrounding  the  College,  is  u  mixed  farm  of  at  out  600  Acres. 

Chfiirnititi  of  Cumin itti  t  of  Manatfi-ttteut—TUe  Kiirht  Hon.  the  Furl  of  DUCIE. 
For  Prospectus  of  College  and  Farm,  List  of  Scholur&hips,  Prices,  Diplomas,  &c.,  apply  to 

the  PRINCIPAL. 

T  ANDSCAPE  GARDENING. — STUDENTS  for  the  Profession 

will  he  received  by  Mr.  EDWARD  MILNE II  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Company's  School 
of  Gardening  mid  Pructical  Floriculture  after  Muy  l._ For  Prospectus,  apply  to  the  Under- 
signed at  the  Palace. 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTONj 
Superintendent  of  the  School  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature. 

OWENS  COLLEGE,  Manchester.— The  COUNCIL,  having 
decided  to  found  a  new  PROFESSORSHIP  of  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS.  inviU 
applications  from  Gentlemen  desirous  ol  becoming  Citndidntes.  The  fixed  stijK.nd  Is  i  ■  ■<>  pel 
annum,  in  addition  to  two-thirds  of  the  fees  puid  by  Student-*. 

The  appointment  will  date  from  September  Silt  next.   Further  Information  respecting  the 
duties  ot  i lie  1'rok-^or  mny  be  obtained  from  the  PitiNCM'Ai,  of  thr  Col  live. 
Applications  and  testimonials,  uddressed  to  the  Council,  will  be  received  up  to  May  *.M. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Keai«trar. 


QOHOOL  for  DAUGHTERS  of  (iKNTLEMKX,  U  Lad- 

*^  broke  Gardens.  Kcn-du^ton  Park,  W. —Preparations  for  tho  University  Examina- 
tions. Plan  of  teaching  simitar  to  that  of  the  High  Schools.  First  professors  and  certi- 
ficated governesses.  Particular  attention  to  diet  and  hygiene.  Terms  moderate.— For 
Prospectuses  apply  to  Pui.scii'AL.    Next  Term  begins  May  ;t. 

"P  DUCAT  I O  N.  —  SCHOOL  for  the  DAUG  LITERS  "of 

GENTLEM  EN.  clone  to  K>n<ington  Garden*,  re  oiijum  inh  d  by  Mc«-r*.  W.  WiiKX  and 
Gi.'Iinky  of  Powl*  Square,  W..  who  stutc  thut  they  cannot  speak  Iimi  highly  of  the  educa- 
tional arrangement*  of  the  School .  whirh  ore  conducted  on  a  literal  scale  hy  Eminent  l'ro- 

f«««ijr*.  as«i«t«d  by  reiub'llt  «:(  rt  Iflfutrd  Cur.  vn  ■<     Eiery  ottciilion  t,  p(ud  to  tin-  health, 

comfort,  and  hajiplm-ss  of  the  Pupil*  'Ihe  Next  Term  commences  on  Muy  3,  ]«f*l.  — For 
Prospectuses,  apply  to  M.  H.,  Vj  Linden  flardcns,  Kensington  Gardens,  W. 


,MIK  Misses  A.  &  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL   lor  LITTLE 

*  BOTS  will  lti:-OI-KN  on  TnWdqr, Uu I,  at  OS  Kcnilimton  Gankm  .Srjuare,  llydo 
I'ark,  W.    Arranirenicnt,  are  inailc  fur  JJally  1'uplll. 


Guidons 

.1. 


TPHE  DOREOE  LADIES'  COLLEGE.  03  Kensington 

Hquurc,  l^nnl<,n.  W.-Th.  HIIMMKU  1  HUM  will  l,e«ln  on  Tue..lny,  M.y 
Im>Iu  l-rim  i,,nh-M\M  If.  B.  UAII.EY  and  ftMUtt  SSUHOl  SB, 

THI-:   DOREOK  COLLKOE.— CLASSES  for  tho  SONS  of 

(U'.N  I  I.KMKN     Tho  Ml  \t  M I  II   H  UM  will   h.xln  ,,„  T.i...l«v.  Mny  .1.  /.„./» 
„.,,,., !•    ,Mi.<  M  K.  DA  1 1,1.  Y  .n.l  I  nluli  In  . M.I  IIOI  KH.ftl  K.  n.luj        (J.mIiih  S.jii.ri" 


Loom,  w. 


r|Ml j;  DOREOE  COLLEGE  KINDERGARTEN. 64 Ksnsuwtoo 

-*  Cl.f.lrn.  H.|iiorr     Thr  HI'M  Ml. II  'I  IMtM  will  Iwnin  r.n  Tin  ..l,i ) ,  .May  3. 

I.wlv  I'rinripnU    Ml-  M   K.  IIAII.KV  nr,-l  Km,,         NKI  lln|  KII. 


[EDUCATION.   GERMANY,  BONN-on-tht-Rhinf,  87  Bsum- 

'  *  »  Imlrr  All  ".  Thr  KiU'ili  ln  K  I  MiK  rrr,  lyr  •  llmllril  ncunlirr  of  VI II  NO  I, A  1)1  KH 
ll'imc  imiiforH.  I«  .1  ma.lrr..  urn  «■  r(,l,,,i,„l,i..  1,  I, ,,, ,,.    |  ,„  p,ni,  „|ar.  <>,,,.!  v  to  the  almve. 

(  m  ELTEN 1 1  AM  COLLEGE.— TWELVE  80IIOLA  RSIIIPS. 

./T  .'■'"i'''  ""  ' , "°-   »'•!••  •i"n.tl'l"l  Tur..Uy  In  M.jr.-Api.l)  lo  ihe  Nmnium, 

J  ho  (  oil,  L'r.  <  hrlunham.  ' 


gNTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS st tbs OXFORD  MILITARY 


will  Ik  offrir.l  no 
Ibr  tho  Army,  t 
Hl,tr*n.  —  Fur  pi 
<r,ft,r<l. 


'<Heg«,  t'owltf. 
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WELLINGTON  COLLEGE- TJjere  will  be  an  ELECTION 

»  »    in  June  to  FIVE  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIPS.    No  Boy  il  eligible  who  U  under  Twelve 


Fourteen  on  June  I  For  jwrtieulurn  upiily  to  the  BUSBAR  iC.  II.  Lank,  E»ci.), 

.-Ilington  College,  WokiiiKlmin.  


TTETTES     COLLl'XJI'],    EDINIUI I  if  J 1 1  EIGHT  OPEN 

-L  sclloLAlisnii'S.  Two  of  inn,  Two  of  r.'i".  Two  of  xiio,  Two  of  £20.  Emmlnatlan  in 
July.  Cimdidatea  redding  Ui  England  may  he  examined  In  London.— For  particulars  ui>jjly 
to  IIKAIj-MasTKH,  F'ettes  College.  Edinhurgli.  

fJOSSALL  SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

Twelve  to  be  competed  fbr,  Jatie  18.  Value  from  70  Guineas  (covering  School  Fees)  to 
£'>n.  Acrs  under  11}  and  IS}.  Cnndidate.i  may  he  examined  nt  KosKall  or  Oxford, us  preferred, 
in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  ltev.  the  11  kad-Masteu,  Kossall  School,  Fleetwood. 


M 


ALVEUN      _  (J    O    L    L  E 

Tbc  NEXT  TERM  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  May  10. 


( i  K. 


G  E. 


DOVER  COLL 
Pmulmt --Karl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 
A  Chnpel  and  another  new  Boarding  House  having  recently  been  completed,  each  Boarder 
will  now  have  a  separate  Bedroom. 

The  And  place  for  Cooper's  Hill,  entries  for  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  &c,  have  been  obtained 
during  the  lust  year. 
Tuition  from  13  to  13  Guineas.   Board.  X1G  Da, 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  ltev.  W.  Biti-i.,  M.  A.,  tlie  Head-Master,  or  W.  Knocker,  Esq.. 
the  Honorary  Secretary. 

BRIG IITON  COLLEGE.— Mr.  C.  G.  ALLUM,  B.A.  (late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  Hull,  Cambridge),  having  recently  made  considerable  additions  to 
his  house,  has  accommodation  lor  mt  increased  number  of  BOARDERS.  Special  Classes  for 
Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  Cooper's  Hill,  &C.,  arc  under  his  charge. 

THRINITY  COLLKGK  S  0 1 1 OOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  lor  Modern  LaOKUftgei.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  i!Gu  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  lor  Young  Hoys.  Large  l'laying  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Xtc.  &.c.  Terms  60 
and  60  Guineas  Apply  to  the  Warden. 


s. 


Dorset. — 


TAVISTOCK. 


of  READING 


ANDREW'S    COLLEGE,  CIIARDSTOCK, 

 NEXT  TERM  begins  May  13  Apply  to  the  SKfUETAitv.  

QT.   EDMUND'S   COLLEGE,  SALISBURY.  —  A  IIIGII- 

^  CLASS  SCHOOL  for  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN.  The  religious  training  is  upon 
definite  Church  principles.  Hoys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms,  175  a  year.— For  references, prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  Hcv.  G.  H.  BOURNE,  D.C.L. 

KELLY  COLLEGE, 
Chairman  of  Trust' m- The  Ri^ht  Tlon.  the  EnrI  of  DEVON.  ir<>a<l-Masicr- 
R.  \V.  TA  Y  lA  >R,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  A  First-Grade  School, 
preparing  for  the  Universities,  Services,  and  Professions,  open  without  restriction.  Full  pro- 
vision for  Modern  Languages,  Science,  and  English  subjects,  Greek  optional.  Healthy  posi- 
tion, lartre  airy  buildings  r.nd  spacious  playground.  School  Chapel  with  resident  Chaplain, 
Summer  Term  begins  May  6.  1  or  I'rospeetus  ami  further  iniormution  apply  to  the  IIead- 
Masteu.  

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey.— BOYS  carefully 

V«*  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

/CAMBRIDGE. — The    PERSE     SCHOOL.  —  Three  Open 

'  Scholarships  have  just  been  obtained  at  St.  John's,  Emmonucl,  and  Queen's.  This 
School  prepares  specially  for  the  Universities.  During  the  past  fourteen  years  no  less  than 
Seventy-one  Scholarships  and  other  valuable  emoluments  have  been  obtained.  The  Ileml- 
Master "receives  liuardcrs.  NEXT  TERM  begins  May  3.— Bead-Muter,  JOHN  BARROW 
ALLEN,  M.A.  

T^XPENSE    of    PRIVATE     TUITION.  — An  Experienced 

tJtt  TUTOR,  without  other  duties  can  receive,  in  a  lanrc  country  house,  n  few  PRIVATE 
PUPILS,  willing  to  Bead,  on  moderate  terms.— Address,  M.A.  Oxon,  Mill  Bank  House,  near 
Malvern. 

HPORQUAY. — A  CLERGYMAN  is  desirous  of 

"T?  with  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  or  for  Matriculation  at  the  Universities.  Lovely 
situation  ;  close  to  sea.  Terms,  i  Guineas  a  week,  inclusive  of  all  Board,  Lodging,  and  Educa- 
tion.—Address,  Rev.  A.  B.  Cm  Westlcy's  Library,  Torquay. 

WANTED,  hv  a  CAMBRIDGE  GRADUATE  in  Honours 
(Second  Class  Classical  Tripos  1SS1),  ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIP  in  a  School,  or 
PRIVATE  TUTORSHIP.  II Ighest  testimonials  and  references.— Address,  E.  M.  V.,  Finch- 
lnfticid  Vicarage,  Braiutree,  Esrex. 

THE  LIBRARIAN  of  a  small  Public  Library  in  the  South  of 
London  wishes  to  UTILIZE  his  SPARE  TIME  in  assisting  other  Librarians  in 
London  in  compiling  Catalogues  or  in  arranging  Stock  (hours  from  Nine  a.m.  to  Three  P.M.) 
P. 6. — Index-making  done.  Excellent  testimonials.— Address,  B.  C,  care  of  Messrs.  Hodgson  & 
Son,  Printers,  Gougn  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

TfREEIIOLD  GROUND'  RENTS.  —  City  of  London.  — The 

Commissioners  of  Sewers  of  the  City  of  London  will  meet  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said 
City  on  Tuesday.  May  10.1k*],  at  Half- past  Twelve  o'clock  precisely,  to  receive  Tenders  for 
the  purchase  of  valuable  Freehold  Ground  Rents  and  Reversions  of  Premises  in  the  Poultry, 
let  on  building  leases,  having  about  80  years  unexpired,  viz. 

No.  33.  at  a  Ground  Rent  of  £675  per  annum. 
Nos.  31, 35        „         „        1,350   ,,  „ 
Nos.  3G.37        „         „        1,165  „ 
Particulars  and  Plans  of  the  premises  may  be  hud  at  this  Office  together  with  the  Conditions 
of  Sale. 

Tenders  must  be  sealed,  endorsed  outside  "Tender  for  Freehold  Ground  Rent.  No.  33 
Poultry,"  &c.  (stating  the  premise!  as  the  COM  may  be),  and  be  addressed  to  the  undersigned  at 
thll  Oltice,  and  must  be  delivered  be  lore  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day  of  treaty. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  Tender. 

Parties  sending  in  proposals  must  attend  personally,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  agent,  at 
ITalf-past  Twelve  o'clock  on  the  said  day,  and  be  then  prepared  ;if  their  Tender  be  accepted) 
to  pay  the  required  deposit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money,  and  to  execute  an  agree- 
ment for  the  completion  of  the  purchase  agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  sale. 

HENRY  BLAKE,  Principal  Clerk. 
Sewers'  Office.  Guildhall,  March  31. 1661.  

ENJNSULAR  and  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR  TIER  MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA, 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  &c. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  MONEY.- SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 
Weekly  departure  for   Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Offices:  122  LEADEXnALL  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C,  and 
 I'.WOCKM'UK  STREET,  S.\Y.   

HOTELS. 

T> R IGIITON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL. — Facing  Sea  and 

F.«nlanade.    Near  th?  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Long  established.    Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladiesaud  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hoiel. 
 BENJN.  BULL,  jftggger. 

LIMMER'S  HOTEL, 

NEW  BOND   STREET,  W. 

This  old-established  Hotel,  situated  in  the  most  fashionable  part  ot  London, 
havinp  been  rebuilt  and  handsomely  furnished,  non-  contains  every  modem  comfort 
for  the  accommodation  of  Families  and  Gentlemen. 

It  has  also  Apartments  specially  adapted  for  Military  anil  Public  Banquets  and 
Wedding  Breakfasts. 

THOMAS  BENSKIX,  Proprietor.         Miss  FLEMING,  Manager. 


SHEPHERD'S  BUSH,  doge  to  the  main  Uxbrldge  Rond.  only  Ave  minuteb'  walk  ft 
Shepherd',  Bush  Station  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  with  a  good  Omnibus  Serv 

to  the  West  End  and  City. 

TV/TESSRS  ,T.  and  I!.  KEMP  &  00.  have  received  instruct 

to  BELL  hy  AUCTION,  nt  this  Mart.  Tnkcnhoune  Yard.  E.C,  on  Monday,  May 
1RM,  In  Lots,  THREE  CAPITAL  LEASEHOLD  HOUSES,  nltuntc  and  beinj  No*.  M, 
and  SS  Loftus  Road,  two  wltli  possesion  on  completion  of  the  Purchase,  held  hy  sepw 
Leases  for  Long  Terms,  at  Low  Ground  Rents.    May  \w  viewed,  and  Particulars  with  III 

ditions  obtained  of  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  H  it  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  WA 

at  the  Mart;  and  of  Messrs  J.  und  II.  lu'.ir  &  Co.,  the  Hcgcnt'i  Purk  Estate  Offl 
27  Albany  Street,  N.W. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY. — FIRST  ANNUAL  FUBLICATICg 

for 

1.  CnROMO-LITHOC.RAPH.  by  Messrs.  Storeh  &  Kramer,  from  the  "  TransflSur»<| 

a  Fresco  hy  Perugino  iu  the  Sula  del  Cambio,  Perugia. 

2.  TEN  ENGRAVINGS,  by  Professor  Gruner,  from  FrescoM  by  Pinturicchio  in 
Piceoloinini  Library,  Siena. 

3.  LIFE  OF  POPE  PIUS  IT.  (JEa»u  Sllvhn),  illustrated  by  the  Frescoes  in  the  Pic 
lomlnl  Library,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Kitciiix.  M.A. 

These  Publications  are  now  issued  to  all  First  Subscribers  who  have  paid  their  SubscjH 
for  this  year. 

A  RUNDEL    SOCIETY.  —  SUPERNUMERARY    PU M 

CATIONS. 

A  limited  number  of  extra  copies  of  the  above  publication,  are  on  .ale,  separately,  at 

following  prices  : 

1.  "  TRANSFIGURATION."  To  Members,  20s. ;  to  Strangers,  Sis. 

2.  TEN  ENGRAVINGS  from  PINTURICCHIO.    Members.  12s.  Cd.  i  Strangers, 

3.  LIFE  OF  POPE  PIUS  II.  Members,  2s.  Cd.  ;  Strangers, :is. 

ARUNDEL  SOCIETY.— NEW    OCCASIONAL  PUM 

CATIONS. 

The  following  Chromo-lithographs  by  Messrs.  Storch  &  Kramer  have  just  been  brouglflj 

hy  the  Society  for  separate  sale  : 

1.  "  THE  VISION  OF  S.  CATHERINE,"  from  the  Fresco  by  Bazzi  (Sodomal 

S.  Domcnieo,  Siena.   Price  to  Members,  21s.  ;  to  Strangers,  2"s.  Gel. 

2.  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENT  OF  CAN  GRANDE  DELLA  SCALA,  at  Vert 
Trice  to  Members,  10s.  ;  to  Strangers,  12s.  6(1. 

3.  DITTO  OF  COUNT  CASTELBARCO,  at  Verona.  Same  price. 

A  Prospectus,  with  Descriptions  and  reduced  Engravings  of  these  three  subjects,  mayj 
obtained  gratis  on  application  to  the  SKCRETAttV. 

A  RUNDEL  SOCIETY.— FORMER  PUBLICATK 

Classified  Lists  of  nil  the  former  Publications  of  the  Society,  including  Chromo-! 
praplis.rom  the  works  of  the  greatest  Painters  of  the  early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Gi 
Schools,  with  prices  of  those  still  on  sale  to  Member.*  and  Strangers,  at  from  10s.  to 
be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Secilktauy. 
Frames  and  Portfolios  for  the  Society's  Publication*  arc  also  sold  at  the  Office. 


A 


RUNDEL      SOCIETY.  — ADVANTAGES 

MEMBERSHIP. 


IIN-Ul 


Any  one  pfcyinjiOne  Guinea  as  an  entrance  fee  becomes  at  once  an  Associate  for  life,  tra 

any  further  liability.  Associates  may  purchase  the  Society's  Publications  at  Members'  %_ 
and  succeed,  at  their  ow.i  option,  to  vacancies  periodically  occurring  in  the  Second  J 
RcriberV  List,  paying  thenceforth  One  Guinea  per  annum,  and  receiving  the  Second  Ad 
Publications.  They  may  afterwards,  on  like  terms,  succeed  to  vacancies  in  the  First* 
scribers'  List,  and  receive  the  First  Annual  Publications. 


^RUNDEL 


SOCIETY.  —  EXHIBITION 

from  OLD  MASTERS. 


of  DRA\VIN< 


A  Collection  of  about  Two  Hundred  Water-Colour  Copies  from  Frescoes  and  other  Pain 
by  the  principal  Italian  Masters,  from  Clmabue  to  Rnphael,  is  ON  VJKW  daily,  fromT 
till  Five,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Society,  adjoining  its  Office.   Admission  free. 

21  Old  Bond  Street,  W.  F.  LAM  BE  PRICE.  SccrrtA 


H 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N 


& 


MILNE 


FURNITURE    AND    CARPETS  AT 
REDUCED  PRICES. 

THE  EXCHANGE, 
211,  212.  213  TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD 
(Exactly  facing  Goodie  Street). 

HEAL  &  SON 

HAVE  ADDED 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

AND 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OF 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


HEAL  &  SON,  193  to  108  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  W. 


DECORATION. 
MOE/AITT    &  CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS  PAINTS  AND  PAPErI 


91  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W. 


"WESTWARD  HO!" 


WILLS' 

"Westward  Ho ! "  New  Smoking  Mixtnj 

"  When  all  thinza  were  made,  none  was  made  better  t 
Tobacco  :  to  be  a  lone   man'f*  Com|>anion.  a  baehel 
Friend,  a  hungry  man's  Food,  a  sad  man's  Cordial,  a  w*k 
man's  Sleep,  and  a  chilly  man's  Fire.    There'*  no  I 
like  it  under  the  canopy  of  heaven."  I 
Kinanley*  "  Wettirarri  Hoi 
In  1  oz.,  2  oz.  and  4  oz.  packets.  lined  with  tinfoil, 
w.  D.  k  H.  O.  WILLS. 


PORTUGAL.— PORTUGUESE  LIGHT  WIXES. 

EL  REL— ROYAL  BUC ELLAS  HOCK,  a  Portuguese 
Wine,  free  from  added  spirit.  This  white  vine,  made  J 
Khine  vines  transplanU-d  into  Portugal,  puueues  more  b 
and  especial  character  than  other  litrht  wines,  and  does 
deteriorate  for  some  time  nfter  the  cork  is  drawn.  Itc 
bines  well  with  a- rated  waters,  making  a  pleasant  enp 
moderate  cost  without  addition  of  liqueurs.  It  maintain 
character  in  all  climate*,  and  is  a  cheap  wine.  Of  aU  » 
merchants  anil  dealers  throughout  the  kingdom, 
analysis  and  dietetic  qualities  of  this  wine  see  extr 
from  medical  newspapers,  to  be  obtained  of  any  * 
merchant. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  PARTY. 

|NE  of  the  reporters  of  the  proceedings  at  Hughendcn 
■"  stated,  amoDg  other  details,  that  the  Dake  of  Rich- 
sd,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord  Cairns  -walked  together 
er  the  funeral  to  the  station  at  Wycombe.     It  may  ac- 
•dingly  be  inferred  that  the  supposed  competitors  for 
>  political  succession  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  then  not 
unfriendly  terms.    Any  latent  scepticism  which  might 
•vive  will  have  been  removed  by  Sir  Stafford  No rthcote's 
sech  at  Kettering.  The  most  important  functions  of  the 
ce  of  Leader  necessarily  devolve  on  Sir  Stafford  North- 
ce,  for  none  of  his  colleagues  can  pretend  to  control  his 
lduct  of  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  As  long 
Lord  Beaconsfield  took  part  in  affairs,  it  was  inevitable 
it  he  should  on  great  occasions  decide  the  policy  of  the 
fcy.     No  other  Conservative  politician  could  pretend 
compete  with  the  claims  of  a  statesman  who  had  led  the 
>nse  of  Commons  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  who  had 
m  twice  Prime  Minister.     When  Mr.  Disraeli  became 
ancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  1852,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
te  had  held  no  higher  office  than  that  of  private  secretary 
Mr.  Gladstone,  followed  by  an  appointment  at  the  Board 
Trade.    His  capacity  was  afterwards  recognized  by  pro- 
ition  to  the  offices  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary 
India,  and  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  Lord 
:aconsfield,  when  he  left  the  House  of  Commons  in  1876, 
jwed  sound  judgment  in  his  selection  of  a  successor, 
r  Stafford  Nobthcote  understood  the  details  of  business 
d  the  theory  and  practice  of  finance  better  than  his 
illiant  chief;  but  they  had  no  6imilarity  of  tempera- 
;nt,  except  that  both  were  exempt  from  partisan  bigotry, 
r  Stafford  Nobthcote  would  probably  have  devoted  his 
cntion  to  practical  and  useful  legislation  if  the  efforts 
the  Ministry  had  not,  through  tho  force  of  circum- 
ncea,  been  concentrated  on  foreign  affairs.    The  urgent 
-•sauro  of  Eastern  politics  confirmed  the  ascendency  of 
•rd  Beaconsfield,  who  had  no  resistance  to  apprehend  in 
i  own  Cabinet  after  tho  secession  of  Lord  Derby  and 
•rd  Carnarvon.    Since  the  change  of  Government  Lord 
5AC0NSFIELD  has  probably  interfered  but  seldom  with 
e  discretion  of  tho  leader  of  tho  Houso  of  Commons. 
1  the  front  Opposition  bench  Sir  Stafford  Nobthcote 
s  no  rivalry  to  apprehend,  since  on  his  appointment 
r.  Gatuorne  Hardy,  who  was  perhaps  a  more  effectivo 
bater,  was  translated  to  tho  House  of  Lords.  Sir  Richard 
toss  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  are  excellent  men  of  business, 
d  efficient  debater*,  but  noithor  pretends  to  bo  an  orator, 
r.  Stanhope  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  can  afford  to 
ut  for  their  tnrn  as  Parliamentary  chiefs. 
In  modern  times  tho  leaders  of  parties  have,  with  few 
ceptions,  sat  in  tho  Houho  of  Commons.    Within  the 
it  forty  years  Lord   Melbourne,  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
;ssell,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  havo  been  Prime  Minis- 
rs;  but  only  the  last  has  really  decided  tho  counsel  1  of 
0  party.    Lord  John  Russell  surpassed  Lord  Melbourne 
authority  and  influence,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  boro  a  similar 
latum  to  Lord  DlBBT.     During  their  year  of  job! 
ice,  Mr.  Gladstone  overshadowed  Lord  Russell,  who 
ally  gave  way  to  his  indefatigable  colleague,  when'  they 
)re  driven  from  office.     Sir  Robj.ri  Pi  m,,  Lord  John 
ussell,  Lord  Palmers i on,   Mr.   Gladsione,  and  Mr 
Israeli  havo  been  real  party  leaders  both  in  and  out  of 
ice.   The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  content,  to  represent 
0  Conservative  party  in  tho  House  of  Lords  with  secon- 


dary political  rank  ;  and  on  the  other  side  Lord  Lansdowne 
and  Lord  Granville  have  held  the  same  position.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond,  from  the  resignation  of  Lord  Derby 
to  the  accession  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  peerage,  did 
the  Conservatives  valuable  service  by  rendering  it  pos- 
sible for  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  present  Lord  Derby 
to  maintain '  an  equality  of  political  rank.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  same  arrangement  may  be  at  least 
provisionally  revived,  though  circumstances  have  materi- 
ally changed.  Lord  Cairxs  would  perhaps  not  be 
disposed  to  contest  the  claims  of  Lord  Salisbury,  though 
he  has  for  a  time  discharged  the  duties  of  leader.  It  is 
not  at  present  known  whether  either  peer  would  .be  dis- 
posed to  acknowledge  the  political  superiority  of  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote;  in  any  case  prudent  politicians 
must  deprecate  the  ill-timed  controversy  which  has  lately 
arisen  as  to  his  claims.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  might 
advantageously  undertake  the  duty  of  answering  questions 
and  providing  for  the  conduct  of  debates,  and  so  reassure 
the  more  timid  members  of  the  party.  The  practical  selec- 
tion of  a  leader  will  possibly  be  deferred  till  the  Irish  Land 
Bill  is  introduced  into  tho  House  of  Lords.  In  case  tho 
Conservative  majority  should  unfortunately  be  divided  on 
the  question  of  acquiescence  in  irresistible  injustice  or  of 
desperate  resistance,  the  fractions  of  tho  party  must  seve- 
rally select  their  own  representatives  in  debate.  Still  that 
party  has  often  shown  a  steadiness  of  discipline  which  has 
puzzled  and  incensed  the  minds  of  their  opponents. 

The  choice  of  a  leader  of  Opposition  has  sometimes  in- 
volved the  future  nomination  of  a  Primo  Minister.  Tho 
most  formal  appointment  to  such  a  post  was  that  of  Lord 
Hartington,  when,  on  tho  temporary  retirement  of  Mr 
Gla  dstone,  ho  was  selected  in  preference  to  Mr.  FOBSTBR, 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  not  reconsidered  his  decision,  Lord 
Har  itngton  would  now  bo  either  First  Lord  of  tho  Treasury 
or  principal  Minister  in  the  Houso  of  Commons.  No 
similar  patronage  is  at  tho  disposal  of  tho  present  Opposi- 
tion.   The  informal  office  which  is  held  by  Sir  Stafford 
Nobthcote  confers  both  honour  and  political  influence,  but 
ho  will  long  havo  to  confine  himself  to  tho  function  of 
criticism  and  resistance.    Tho  Ministers  havo  so  largo  a 
majority  that  tho  leader  of  Opposition  cannot  cvon  wish, 
and  much  Less  hope,  to  displaco  and  succeed  them.  Mr. 
GLADSTONE  and   his  allies,  after  driving  them  out  of 
office,  are  preparing  to  turn  tho  key  upon  them  by  an 
organic  change  in  tho  Constitution.    Tho  transfer  of  all 
electoral  power  to  tho  working  classes,  with  tho  n  adjust- 
ment of  constituencies,  will  ent  irely  alter  tho  conditions  of 
political  life.    Tho  Conservative  party  has  twice  within 
living  memory  recovered  from  apparently  hopeless  pros- 
tration,  under   two  leaders  of  dissimilar  character  and 
faculties.    Sir  Robert  t'1.1,1,  was  unrivalled  in  knowledge 
of  business  and  practical  ability  ;  and   ho  surpassed  all 
men  in  tho  skill  with  which  ho  profited  by  tho  errors  of 
opponents.     Within  ten  years  Irom  tho  passing  of  tho 
Reform  Bill,  which  seemed  to  havo  annihilated  his  party, 
he  returned  to  office  without  11  rival,  and  almost  withoutau 
Opposition  to  fuco  him.     When  his  conscientious  repara- 
tion of  a  great  economic  mistake  bad  brokon  up  tho  com- 
pact body  of   Conservatives,  Mr.  Dibbaeh  onco  moro 
undertook  tho  task  of  reconstituting  u  disorganized  party. 
Hll  BUOOesj  was  not  less  surprising  than  that  of  his 
predecessor,  though   it  was   not  equally  eomplote.     Ji  n 
ultimate  triumph    might  perhaps  havo  been  permanent, 
but  lor  the  external  complications  with  which  ho  had  to 
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deal.  Time  will  show  whether  it  is  possible  once  more  to 
rotricvo  a  ruinous  defeat.  Tho  revolutionary  changes 
whieh  are  now  threatened  may  perhaps  perpetuate  the 
Supremacy  of  the  democratic  faction. 

If  tho  task  is  feasible,  it  is  more  likely  to  bo  accomplished 
by  tho  exercise  of  prudence  and  patience  than  by  any  stroke* 
of  genius  or  exhibition  of  daring.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
constant  reaction  against  democratic  encroachment  is  pro- 
ceeding, for  property  and  refinement  arc  naturally  hostile  to 
tho  supremacy  of  numbers.  The  constituencies  of  1832, 
which  were  once  deemed  revolutionary,  would,  if  they  had 
survived  to  the  present  time,  have  probably  returned  largo 
Conservative  majorities.  The  new  experiment,  to  which 
both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Gladstone  contributed,  has 
resulted,  with  a  brief  interruption,  in  the  election  of  tho 
present  Houso  of  Commons,  and  in  the  accession  to  power 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Brigiit,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The 
Ballot  has  been  even  more  mischievous  than  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage;  and  the  impending  change  will  complete 
the  work  which  is  already  far  advanced.  The  rapid 
progress  of  democratic  innovation  has  been  remark- 
ably illustrated  by  the  recent  history  of  France.  All 
moderate  politicians  now  appear  to  be  permanently  ex- 
cluded from  power,  though  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Republic  of  M.  Thiers  appeared  only  to  be  threatened  by 
the  reactionary  or  dynastic  parties.  English  Liberals 
holding  the  opinions  which  seemed  to  prevail  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  time  now  almost  despair  of  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  the  traditions  and  institutions  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  but  a  more  hopeful  temper  is  laudable, 
and  may  possibly  be  justified  by  experience.  If  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  sufficient  cheerfulness  and  courage 
to  persevere  in  his  opposition  to  the  present  Government, 
he  will  perform  a  great  public  service.  In  course  of  time 
he  will  probably  be  reinforced  by  numerous  seceders  from 
the  Liberal  party,  if  not  by  the  whole  body  of  those  who 
were  once  called  Whigs.  He  will  not  be  tempted  by  the 
example  of  his  predecessor  to  anticipate  or  further  the 
democratic  measures  which  he  may  probably  be  unable  to 
resist.  He  must  rely  on  the  probably  unanimous  support 
of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

TT  is,  perhaps,  not  wholly  disagreeable  to  tho  Govern- 
JL  ment  that  the  discussion  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  drags 
itself  along  so  slowly  and  with  so  many  interruptions 
They  may  possibly  think  that  the  intervals  weaken  the 
effect  of  what  they  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  be  the 
damaging  expositions  of  the  unfair  working  of  the  measure 
as  it  stands.  For  some  time  it  has  been  obvious  that, 
numerous  as  are  the  points  open  to  criticism,  the  heat  of 
the  battle  will  turn  upon  Clause  7.  The  arrangements  by 
•  which  tenant-right  is  to  be  created  somewhere  in  space, 

and  bestowed  upon  the  tenant  without  in  any  way  involv- 
ing landlord  wrong,  were  from  the  first  detected  as  the 
weakest  point  of  the  whole ;  and,  as  the  powerful  speech 
of  Mr.  Gibson  first  laid  stress  on  them  from  the  point 
of  view  of  political  advocacy,  so  did  that  of  the  late 
First  Lord  of  tho  Admiralty  on  Monday  last  expose 
them  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  man  of 
business.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  ■  the  objections 
urged  have  never  yet  been  met,  and  have,  indeed, 
scarcely  been  attempted  to  be  met.  Mr.  Forster,  with 
tho  somewhat  awkwai'd  ingenuousness  which  character- 
izes him,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  declared  that  the 
clauses  were  not  meant  to  mean  what  they  obviously  do 
mean.  But  this  is  cold  comfort.  The  Irish  Attor.ney- 
(  i;:.\eral,  when,  after  much  waiting,  he  attempted  to  answer 
Mr.  Gibson,  evaded  the  point ;  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  evaded 
it  again  in  his  answer  to  Mr.  Smith.  As  for  favourable 
critics  wdio  are  not  under  Government  responsibility,  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  very  little  satisfaction  is  to  be  got 
from  their  remarks  on  the  matter.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  before,  and  it  must  continue  to  be  pointed  out  until 
tho  Government  take  some  notice  of  it,  that  what  Mr. 
Gibson  and  Mr.  Smith  fear,  what  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre  disclaim,  is  exactly  what  the  Irish  party  in 
a  body  and  a  certain  number  of  English  Radicals  advocate 
and  hope  for.  What  Mr.  Forster  thinks  unfair  these 
persons  think  the  minimum  of  possible  fairness ;  what  he 
thinks  is  not  in  the  Bill  is  in  their  eyes  the  very  thing 
which,  and  which  alone,  makes  tho  Bill  worth  having. 
The  injustice  done  to  the  landlord,  or  alleged  to  be  done, 


by  those  who  take  tho  clause  in  its  obvious  acceptation 
is  twofold.    In  tho  first  place,  a  great  slice  is  cut  out  of 
his  property  by  tho  arrangements  for  deducting  compen- 
sation value  from  competition  value  in  the  fixing  of  a  fair 
rout.    In  tho   second  place,  tho  enactment  of  tho  in- 
destructibility of  tenant-right  mulcts  him  still  further. 
Ho  may  buy  up  ono  tenant's  right,  but  it  revives  in  tho 
next  tenant.    Both  these  things  have  been  denied ;  but  I 
no  one  on  the  Government  side  has  attempted  to  show  that  I 
they  are  not  true,  and  still  less  has  anybody  (in  the  | 
Government  side  offered  to  change  the  words  of  tin;  Bill  i 
for  other  and  unambiguous  words,  safeguarding  the  land- 
lord's interest  as  well  as  the  tenant's.  This  is  the  touchstone 
of  sincerity  in  such  a  case.    If  Mr.  Forster  will  add 
to  the  Bill  a  statement  in  so  many  words  that  tho  value  ofl 
the  tenant-right  is  not  to  affect  or  diminish  the  value  of 
the  landlord's  right,  and  that  an  owner  who  has  fairly 
extinguished  the  tenant-right  may  then  occupy  or  let  as 
he  pleases,  without  incurring  responsibility  for  anything 
except  future  improvements  effected  with  his  consent  by  I 
the  tenant  for  the  time  being,  then  critics  of  the  Bill  will  I 
know  where  they  are.    It  cannot  hurt  the  Government  tfl 
do  this,  if,  as  they  assert,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  thfl 
landlord  that  the  construction,  barred  by  such  an  additiotS 
should  be  put  on  the  Bill  when  it  becomes  an  Act.    But,  I 
at  the  same  time,  it  is,  to  say  tho  least,  improbably 
that  they  will  do  anything  of  the  kind.    Prophecy  is) 
dangerous,  but  it  is  hardly  dangerous  to  prophesy  thafl 
such  an  alteration  would  make   the   measure  the  ob^ 
ject  of  violent  opposition  from  the  whole  Jrish  party.  I 
At  the  same  time,  tho  injustice  of  the  construction  itfl 
self  is  so  clear,  the  language  of  the  Government  in  re- 1 
ference  to  it  has  been  so  half-hearted,  the  thing  is  itm 
self  so  monstrous  when  fairly  considered,  that  even  so 
obedient  a  majority  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  can  hardly  bo; 
expected  to  pass  this  particular  clause  if  the  Opposition 
keep  up  their  fire  upon  it  in  Committee  without  alteration 
The  present  Parliament  is  capable  of  much.    But  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  it  is  yet  capable  ol 
affirming  such  a  proposition  as  the  following.    There  aral 
let  it  be  supposed,  two  farms.    One  of  them  is  conducted] 
on  the  principles  of  the  Portsmouth  Estate,  where  not  I 
farthing  is  spent  by  the  landlord,  and  he  is  satisfied  toll 
take  his  rent-charge  and  let  the  tenants  transfer  thell 
customary  property  he  concedes  them  in  their  holdings  as 
they  please.    The  other  is  a  farm  on  which  the  owner,  at] 
great  cost,  has  made  all  improvements,  and  has  bought  up 
at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Court  the  interests  of  every  kind 
of  an  outgoing  tenant.    Yet,  if  this  owner  re-lets  his  land, 
no  matter  at  what  rent,  a  fresh  tenant-right  is  to  spring 
up  011  it  and  to  flourish,  just  as  it  flourishes  on  the  other,  a] 

This  injustice,  and  other  such  injustices  as  this,  appear1 
the  more  the  Bill  is  considered.    It  docs  not  follow  that: 
nothing  is  to  be  made  of  it.    Unwise  as  it  may  be  for  the 
most  part  to  attempt  a  kind  of  State  patronage  of  a  parti- 
cular industry,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  the  buying] 
up  of  the  lands  of  those  landlords  who  are  willing  to  scll,j 
and  their  resale  on  easy  terms  to  peasant  proprietors,  arC| 
things  which  conceivably  might  be  attended  with  fortu- 
nate results.    The  worst  of  it  is  that  these  results  are  not' 
what  are  looked  for  by  the  Irish,  and  not  that  for  which 
the  supporters  of  the  Government  have  encouraged  the 
Irish  to  look.    Mr.  Gladstone's  short  but  most  instruc- 
tive speech  on  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Biil  throws 
floods  of  light  on  his   attitude  as  to  the  more  impor-j 
tant  measure  which  is  now  making  its  lame  way  through 
the  Commons.    The  majority  in  any  locality,  no  matter 
what  their   wishes,    have    only    to    express    them,    to  1 
come  to  Parliament  with  the  expression,  and  it  is  the 
business  of  Parliament  to  carry  those  wishes  out.  Xow, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  population 
in  certain  districts  of  Ireland  to  pay  no  rent.    It  is  pro- 
bably the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  population  in  others! 
(let  us  hope  few  and  far  between)  fo  shoot  the  herds  6n| 
grass-farms.     It  may  be  the  wish  of  the  majority  in  one! 
or  two  to  roast  a  certain  number  of  bailiffs  to  cncouragel 
the  others.     Probably,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  as  yet  read™ 
to  propose  a  Permissive  Roasting  Act,  or  to  bring  in  <fl 
Bill  for  the  better  abolition  of  herds  taking  care  of  grass  J 
farms;  but  his  Welsh  speech  and  his  Irish  measure  lead! 
to-finoh  things  as  a  perfectly  logical  consequence.  ThM 
singular  thing  is  that  all  this,  though  it  is  clear  enougbji 
slips,  to  all  appearance,  off  the  mental  backs  of  the  majority!  I 
even  of  Englishmen.  The  attitude  of  the  Irishman — doubt-j  I 
less,  in  the  main,  and  under  favourable  circumstances — a)  I 
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iod-natured  fellow  enough,  who  roasts  or  mutilates  a  bailiff 
the  bidding  of  the  Land  League;  and  the  attitude  of  an 
aglishman,  who  regards  the  spoliation  of  landlords  as  a  great 
t  of  national  justice  and  statesmanlike  policy,  are  curi- 
;sly  close  to  one  another.  Agitation,  the  companionship  of 
igues  and  federations,  the  constant  repetition  of  well- 
unding  platitudes,  deaden  intellect  and  morality  in  the 
ie  case  as  in  the  other.  It  was  remarked,  not  long  ago, 
'  a  supporter  of  the  Government,  in  a  tone  half  argumen- 
tive  and  half  exultant,  that  people  who  address  the  pre- 
nt  electorate  as  if  they  were  addressing  the  ten- 
mnders  make  a  great  mistake.  That  is,  indeed,  evident 
ough.  The  ten-pounder  was  not  a  model  person ;  he 
d  not  much  understand  the  higher  politics,  he  was  gul- 
)le  if  the  right  side  of  him  could  be  got  at.  But  he  was 
>t  wholly  indifferent  to  the  national  honour,  he  was  not 
be  taken  in  by  mere  phrases,  and,  above  all,  the  doc- 
ine,  men  not  measures,  never  wholly  seduced  him.  Of 
s  successor  it  does  not  appear  that  as  much  can  be 
id.  Still,  the  attitude  of  the  English  supporters  of  the 
overnment  is  for  the  most  part  one  of  dubious  acquies- 
nce  more  than  of  sincere  agreement.  The  attitude  of 
e  Irish  members  is  becoming  more  and  more  complicated, 
r.  Parnell's  formal  amendment,  the  divided  resolutions 
the  Home  Rulers,  and  the  curious  parley  between  the 
overnment  and  the  Land  League  leaders  as  to  a  recora- 
endation  on  the  part  of  the  latter  in  favour  of  the  pay- 
ent  of  rent,  seem  likely  to  introduce  a  new  and  possibly 
i  interesting  chapter  in  a  history  which  has  hitherto  been 
mewhat  dull. 


GOVERNMENTS  AND  THEIR  AGENTS  ABROAD. 

k  LMOST  any  other  subject  of  debate  must  be  a  relief 
to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  rare  intervals  of 
e  Land  Bill,  yet  only  a  small  audience  was  found  a 
eek  ago  for  a  discussion  on  two  not  dissimilar  sub- 
cts.  Mr.  Pease's  proposal  to  abolish  the  China  opium 
ade  had  the  advantage  of  being  in  a  high  degree  prac- 
3al,  if  only  it  had  been  likely  to  be  accepted ;  but  the 
orifice  of  seven  millions  of  Indian  revenue  is  too  serious 
i  enterprise  to  be  undertaken  without  conclusive  reasons, 
r.  Laing's  speech  alone  exhausted  the  subject,  and  Lord 
abtixgton  added  the  usual  official  explanation.  The 
oney  cannot  be  spared ;  and,  if  any  other  argument  is 
jeded,  there  are  doubts  whether  the  importation  of  Indian 
>ium  greatly  increases  the  consumption,  and  even  whether 
e  use  of  the  drug  is  uniformly  noxious.  According  to 
3rd  Hartington,  the  practice  chiefly  prevails  in  the 
restern  provinces,  where  no  Indian  opium  has  pene- 
ated.  The  opium  debate  was  preceded  by  tho  introduc- 
jn  of  a  motion  of  Mr.  Richard's,  which  gave  occasion  for 
i  instructive  speech  by  Mr.  GLADSTONE.  Only  a  small 
ajority  in  a  thin  House  supported  the  Government  in  its 
fasal  to  adopt  a  wholly  iuadmissiblo  resolution.  The 
lilanthropists  had  mustered  in  comparative  strength  to 
otcst  against  war  and  opium.  Mr.  Richard  asked  the 
onse  to  affirm  the  proposition  that  the  power  "  claimed 
and  exercised  by  tho  representatives  of  this  country  in 
various  parts  of  tho  world  to  contract  engagements, 
annex  territories,  Ac,  without  the  authority  of  tho 
central  Government,  is  at  variance  with  recognized  rules 
of  international  law,  and  is  fraught  with  danger  to  tho 
honour  and  true  interests  of  the  country."  One  objec- 
ou  to  tho  resolution  is  that  no  such  power  is  claimed, 
tough  it  may  sometimes  bo  exercised  ;  and,  if  tho  prac- 
co  wore  inconsistent  with  recognized  international  law,  it 
ould  bo  unnecessary  to  condemn  it.  In  truth,  tho  dis- 
•ction  which  may  bo  allowed  to  subordinate  agents  has 
>thing  to  do  with  international  law.  if  tho  act  of  a 
vil  or  military  officer  is  recognized  and  approved,  foreign 
fates  look  for  redress  exclusively  to  tho  Government. 
,  is  not  tho  province  of  international  law  to  distribute 
sponsibility  between  Ministers  and  Governors,  Com- 
issioncrs  or  Generals. 

Mr.  Gladviom;  diners  Httlo  from  Mr.  Richard  tithes  in 
is  horror  of  war  or  in  his  freedom  from  that  kind  of 
iDSitivoncss  which  has  generally  been  associated  with  a 
igard  for  tho  national  honour ;  but  ns  tho  roprcsonta- 
ve  of  tho  Government  ho  conld  scarcely  sanction  an 
idiscriminato  limitation  of  tho  powers  entrusted  to 
s  agents.    In  barbarous  or  half- civilized  countries  it 

necessary  for  officers  on  the  spot  to  resent  insults 
id  to  repel,  or  sometimes  to  anticipate,  attacks  ;  and 
icro  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  dealing  with 


regular  Governments  any  subordinate  agent  will  involve 
the  country  in  a  quarrel.  In  the  only  modern  instances 
of  such  a  misadventure  the  English  Government  was  the 
offended  party,  and  in  both  cases  satisfaction  for  un- 
authorized acts  was  finally  obtained.  A  French  officer 
in  Otaheite,  nearly  forty  years  ago,  almost  provoked  a 
war  between  France  and  England  by  his  lawless  arrest 
of  Mr.  Pritchard,  an  English  Consul.  M.  Guizot,  not- 
withstanding the  reproaches  of  the  Opposition,  at  last 
disavowed  the  injustice  which  had  been  perpetrated, 
though  he  afterwards  complained  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
had  not  been  as  easily  satisfied  as  Lord  Aberdeen.  A 
much  grosser  case  was  the  stoppage  of  the  Trent  and  tho 
arrest  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  by  the  American 
Commodore  Wilkes.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
offending  officer  had,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  popularity, 
deliberately  violated  international  law  ;  and  at  first  it 
seemed  that  his  calculation  had  been  well  founded.  He 
was  unanimously  applauded  in  his  own  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  passed 
a  resolution  in  approval  of  the  outrage.  Fortunately 
Lord  Palmerston  was  then  Prime  Minister,  and  his 
immediate  preparations  for  war  had,  as  in  some  other 
instances,  the  effect  of  securing  peace.  The  Presi- 
dent determined  to  surrender  the  prisoners ;  and  the 
warlike  faction  had  to  console  itself  with  a  blustering 
despatch,  in  which  Mr.  Seward  announced  that  his 
Government  would  have  set  international  law  at  defiance 
if  it  had  not,  for  reasons  of  its  own,  been  indifferent  to 
the  detention  of  the  captives.  For  the  only  European  war 
in  which  England  has  been  engaged  during  more  than 
sixty  years  the  Ministers  of  the  day  were  responsible.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  the  rupture  with  Russia  might 
have  been  averted  if  the  management  of  the  negotiations 
had  been  entrusted  to  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
or  even  to  the  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Emperor 
Nicholas,  deriving  his  information  from  Baron  Brunnow, 
who  in  turn  listened  to  the  pacific  language  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  repelled  the  warnings  of  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour 
with  the  frequent  assurance  that  the  English  people  were 
opposed  to  war. 

It  is  true  that  Indian  annexations  have  in  man}'  in- 
stances been  effected  by  the  Viceregal  Government,  or 
in  early  times  by  officers  of  less  exalted  rank,  with 
little  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  authorities  at  home. 
Warren  Hastings  and  Clive,  Wellesley  and  Dalhousie, 
prosecuted  their  Imperial  policy  with  little  regard  for  tho 
timid  warnings  of  tho  East  India  Directors  and  Pro- 
prietors. It  may  be  added  that,  if  they  had  been  subject 
to  such  restrictions  as  those  which  aro  suggested  by  Mr. 
Richard,  thero  would  now  be  no  Indian  Empire  to  confine 
within  its  actual  limits.  It  is  said  that  on  tho  eve  of  ono 
of  his  expeditions  Lord  Welllslly  detained  tho  home- 
bound  fleet  for  several  weeks,  that  his  designs  might  not 
bo  prematurely  disclosed  to  his  employers  in  England. 
Lord  Dalhuusie  was  almost  as  exclusively  responsible  for 
tho  annexation  of  Oude,  and  for  the  second  Burmese  war, 
which  was  not  tho  unjustifiablo  transaction  which  Mr. 
Richard  has  been  taught  to  consider  it  by  his  study  of  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Couden's.  Great  statesmen  bent  on 
making  their  successors  tho  first  potentates  in  Asia,  while 
they  remained  loyal  subjects  of  tho  English  Crown,  would 
not  have  been  effectually  restrained  by  any  resolution  of 
tho  Houso  of  Commons.  Tho  impeachment  of  Wakkkn 
J I  a  um;  ,  w  hich  was  promoted  in  vindication  of  tho  prin- 
ciples now  maintained  by  Mr.  BlOHAKi),  ended,  after  many 
years,  not  only  in  acquittal,  but  in  a  general  conviction  of 
the  inju  tire  with  which  his  services  had  been  rewarded. 
Mr.  Richard  mentioned  several  instances  in  which  func- 
tionaries of  humbler  rank  had  involved  tho  country  in 
war.  Tho  remedy  for  such  excesses  of  power  is  to  bo 
found,  not  in  Parliamentary  resolutions,  but  iii  tho  enforce- 
ment ol*  official  discipline.  As  to  the  particulars  of  a 
petty  war  in  tho  Malay  peninsula,  Mr.  Richard  seems  to 
have  been  imperfectly  informed.  Mr.  Gladstone's  con- 
demnation of  tho  warlike  proceedings  of  Sir  .1  ami-;.;  |>i:....:. 
is  inconsistent  with  the  judgment  of  many  of  t  hose  w  ho 
havo  studied  the  question,  and  his  position  was  rather 
that  of  a  private  adventurer  than  that  of  a  Government 
officer.  Sir  TilLoriiiixs  Sni.r.siu.\T;'s  precipitato  nutnwu- 
tiou  01  the  Transvaal  was  afterwards  sanctioned  by  tho 
.Secretary  of  Sfuto  and  tho  Cabinet,  and  it  was  not  dis- 
approved by  Parliament.  Tho  untoward  war  with  tho 
Zulus  was  condoned  both  by  Lord  Ui.AOjnst  illd's  Adtni. 
nistiatiuii  and  by  Mr.  Gladstone's. 
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Mr.  Riciiaiii),  wlioso  object,  is  not.  to  enforce  discipline, 
but  to  diminish  the  chances  of  war,  may  perhaps  have  been 
convinced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  that  tho  House  of 
Commons  and  the  nation  are  or  really  were  as  liable  to 
warlike  impulses  as  any  Indian  or  Colonial  functionary. 
The  Crimean  war  was  much  moro  unpalatable  to  the  House 
of  Lords  than  to  tho  House  of  Commons,  and  tho  House  of 
Commons  was  impelled  by  tho  almost  unanimous  feeling 
of  the  country,  in  that  instance,  at  least,  popular  enthu- 
siasm was  not  capricious ;  for  tho  terms  of  a  patched-up 
peaco  were  generally  disapproved,  notwithstanding  tho 
heavy  sacrifices  which  had  been  sustained.  Mr.  Gladstone 
effectually  destroyed  that  part  of  Mr.  Richard's  argu- 
ment which  was  founded  on  Sir  John  BOWRINO'S  reprisals 
for  the  Seizure  of  the  Arrow.  Tho  many  bitter  enemies 
of  Lord  PalmbBSTON  took  the  opportunity  to  form  a  strange 
coalition  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  hated  Minister 
from  power.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  Lord  Derby  was 
the  first  to  denounce  the  China  war,  and  he  was  cordially 
seconded  by  Mr.  D ISRAELI.  Mr.  CoBDEN,  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  united  their  forces  with 
tho  Conservative  leaders,  and  the  Government  was 
consequently  placed  in  a  minority.  The  result  of  the 
combination  was  nevertheless  a  severe  disappointment  to 
t  he  confederates.  Lord  PalmebstoJJ  appealed  to  the  country 
which  understood  that  the  Chinese  vote  had  been  really 
intended  as  a  censure  on  the  prosecution  of  the  Crimean 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  The  coalition  was  scattered  to 
the  winds  ;  Mr.  Coeden  and  Mr.  BRIGHT  were  temporarily 
excluded  from  Parliament;  and  Lord  Palmerston  returned 
with  a  large  majority,  pledged  to  nothing  but  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Government.  The  nation  had  on  this  occa- 
sion been  as  warlike  as  the  most  ambitious  of  agents 
abroad.  Mr.  Gladstone  took  occasion  to  correct  the 
error  which  had  been  zealously  cultivated  by  his  par- 
tisans, without  protest  from  himself,  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  policy,  whatever  may  have  been  its  merits,  was  in 
any  respect  unconstitutional.  Two  or  three  yeai'S  ago 
Liberal  politicians  countenanced  the  fallacies  of  a  fac- 
tious pamphlet,  written  to  prove  that  the  Ministers  had 
unduly  strained  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
for  the  time  difficult  to  convince  heated  opponents  of  the 
Government  that  the  predominance  of  a  Minister  with 
a  large  majority  conformed  to  the  strictest  requisitions 
of  constitutional  propriety.  Tho  pamphleteer  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object  of  making  the  Queen  personally 
responsible  for  her  conscientious  dcfer*ence  to  the  ad- 
vice of  her  responsible  Minister.  Mr.  Gladstone  now 
reminds  the  House  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  col- 
leagues rather  checked  than  stimulated  the  patriotic  zeal 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  the  feeling  itself  he  con- 
sistently disapproves,  but  he  rightly  distributed  the  blame 
or  praise  whicti  may  be  due.  The  only  security  against  a 
turbulent  policy  is,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  culti- 
vation of  a  moderate,  just,  and  pacific  temper,  by  those 
who  from  time  to  time  direct  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
No  objection  can  betaken  to  his  doctrine*  if  justice  and 
prudence  are  combined  with  a  delicate  and  resolute  regard 
for  the  rights,  the  welfare,  and  the  honour  of  the  country. 
Tame  submission  to  wrong  is  the  worst  of  all  methods  of 
attempting  to  preserve  the  peace. 


THE  OCCUPATION  OF  BISERTA. 

THE  French  have  occupied  without  resistance  the  little 
town  of  Biserta.  Four  ironclads  appeared  off  the 
town  on  Sunday,  demanding  that  the  place  should  be  given 
up,  and  it  wa3  given  up.  This  is  much  the  most  im- 
portant step  taken  since  the  French  troops  crossed  tho 
frontier.  Tabarca,  it  now  appears,  was  not  taken  without 
resistance,  as  the  Governor  of  the  place  would  not  go 
away  without  doing  some  damage  to  those  who  were 
bombarding  forts  belonging  to  Lis  master  with  whom  the 
bombarders  were  at  peace.  He  had  been  directed  by  the 
Ely  to  retire  without  fighting,  but  the  temptation  to  fire 
at  those  who  were  firing  at  him  was  too  strong.  He  may 
safely  calculate  that  when  the  war  is  over  his  master  will 
not  resent  his  disobedience  with  any  great  severity.  •  Kef 
made  no  resistance,  but  it  only  surrendered  on  the 
display  of  overwhelming  force.  The  Frcuch  artillery 
-was  in  position,  and  was  ready  to  open  fire  when  the 
Governor  complied  with  a  summons  to  yield.  These 
were  distinct  acts  of  war  against  a  ruler  with  whom 
Fi\.ucc  claims  to  be  at  peace.    But  then  it  might  be  plau- 


sibly contended  that  the  occupation  of  Tabarca  and  Kef 
were  measures  indispensable  for  subduing  tho  Kroumirs. 
The  Bet  would  not  co-operate  with  Franco  in  punishing 
the  Kroumirs,  and  when  France  announced  that  it  would 
take  on  itself  tho  whole  task  of  inflicting  punishment,  the 
points  necessary  for  carrying  out  tho  process  had  to  be 
occupied,  whether  the  Bey  consented  to  the  occupation  or 
not.    But  occupying  Biserta  is  quite  a  different  thing. 
Biserta  is  far  away  from  the  Kroumir  country,  and  there 
can  be  no  connexion  between  occupying  it  and  putting 
down  tribes  in  a  totally  different  part  of  the  territory  of 1 
Tunis.    The  French  Government  must  have  had  motives 
for  ordering  tho  occupation  of  Biserta  which  were  only  1 
very  indirectly  connected  with  what  it  still  alleges  to  be 
the  sole  object  of  its  enterprise.    Biserta,  although  far 
away  from  tho  Kroumirs,  is  not  far  from  the  capital  of  the 
Bey,  and  the  principal    object   in   seizing   on   Biserta j 
must  have  been  to  overawe  the  Bey.    If  he  dare,  he 
would  undoubtedly  do  his  best  to  help  the  Kroumirs,  1 
ind  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects  is  burning  to  take  1 
vengeance  on  the  invaders.    It  may  have  seemed  to  the  1 
French  Government  that  the  snrost  way  to  keep  the  BflJ 

.  and  his  subjects  quiet  was  to  seize  on  a  point  which  showed  | 
that  France  could  easily  operate  at  1 1 1  ■  -  same  time  again* 
the  Kroumirs  and  against  Tunis  itself.    But  this  was  not  1 

'  the  only  gain  in  occupying  Biserta.    France  has  had  to 
decide  whether  it  will  permit  the  Porte  to  intervene  ail 
the  Suzerain  of  Tunis,  and  it  has  decided  that  it  will  not  I 

|  It  does  not  recognize  that  the  Porte  has  any  moreq 
authority  over  Tunis  than  over  Morocco.  In  such  a  con- 1 
troversy  words  might  follow  words,  and  despatch  migjHJ 

I  follow  despatch,  and  nothing  be  settled.  A  rapid  and  , 
effectual  mode  of  giving  a  practical  turn  to  the  discusriBJ 
suggested  itself  in  the  occupation  of  a  town  so  far  ana 
from  the  scene  of  the  main  expedition  that  the  authoriHJ 
of  the  Porte  would  bo  distinctly  challenged  ;  and  it  would  | 
have  to  own  that,  if  it  chose  to  claim  the  Ely  as  its  vassH 
it  could  do  nothing  to  protect  him. 

The  occupation  of  Biserta  caused  great  and  natural 
commotion  in  Italy.    Biserta  is  a  poor  deserted  place,  bat  j 
it  possesses  a  harbour  which  in  old  days  was  famonHj 
which  might  probably  bo  made  as  good  as  it  ever  was  Ml 
no  great  expense,  and  which  is  in  very  unpleasant  prtiHj 
imity  to  Sicily.    If  the  French  permanently  bold  Ei.^crt4 
it  would  be  to  the  Italians  much  the  same  thing  as  if  tbfll 
belcl  Tunis  itself.    Possibly  the  French  Government  waa  ! 
not  displeased  with  the  reflection  that,  if  it  was  overawing  1 
the  Ely  and  challenging  the  Porte,  it  was  also  fright^H 
ing  Italy.     The  contest  at  Tunis  between  France  and 
Italy  has  been  not  only  a  political  but  a  personal  one. 
The  French  Consul  has  done  all  he  can   to  spite  the 
Italian  Consul,  and  the  Italian  Consul  has  worked  In- 
hardest  to  spite  the  French  Consul.    One  of  the  com- 
plaints most  frequently  and  persistently  made  by  the 
French    Consul    has    been   that   his   Italian    rival  has 
bad  printed   in    Sardinia  an  Arabic  journal  intended 
for  distribution  among  the  Tunisian  Arabs,   in    which  1 
everything  was  said  that  could  be  imagined  to  incite  the 
common  people  of  Tunis  against  the  French,  and  to  pre- 
pare it  for  a  rising  against  them.    The  French  Coxsuir  ! 

'1  General  Las  now,  as  he  says,  got  hold  of  the  agent 
employed  for  the  purpose,  and  is  able,  as  he  alleges,  to  tell 

j  the  whole  story  of  the  concoction  and  gratuitous  distribn- 

j  tion  of  this  journal.  The  French  theory  is,  that  the  border 
tribes  partly  harass  and  partly  incite  to  disaffection  the 
Algerian  Arabs,  that  the  border  tribes  are  pushed  on  by 
the  country  population  of  Tunis,  that  this  population  is 
pushed  on  by  the  Italian  Consul  and  his   paper,  that 
the  Italian  Consul  is  supported  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  that  the  Phime  Minister  guides  the  Bey.  Tbe 
occupation  of  Biserta  was  therefore  probably  intended  to 
break  this  chain  of  impulse  at  the  point  where  higher  i 
influences  began  to  tell  on  the  country  population.     The  | 
Italian  Consul  is  not  likely  to  acknowledge  that  he  has 
done  all  his  rival  says  he  has  done  ;  but,  so  far  as  he  could 
not  help  acknowledging  it,  he  would  naturally  defend  him- 
self on  the  ground  that  France  claimed  an  exclusive  1 
interest  in  Tunis  to  which  it  was  not  in  any  way  en-  I 
titled,  and  that  he  had  to  counteract  the  excessive  and  un-  1 
just  influence  in  the  best  way  he  could.    But  this  would 
only  make  conspicuous  the  great  advantage  which  France  ' 
has  in  all  controversies  as  to  Tunis.     Other  Powers  can  1 
only  point  to  future  political  dangers.     They  can  in-  I 

sist  on  the  impolicy  of  violent  action  which  may  lead 
j  to  disturbance  in  Europe,  or  can  base  their  arguments 
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:  tbo  general  necessity  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
j  er  in  the  Mediterranean.  France  can  point  to 
ressing  immediate  local  danger.  She  can  say  that 
lis  hinders  her  in  the  work  of  governing  and  civilizing 
.  eria.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  prove,  but  it  is  still  harder 
i  isprove,  that  the  real  danger  to  Algeria  comes,  not 
l  a  handful  of  Kroumirs,  bat  from  the  stirring  up  of 
i  Arab  population  against  France,  which  has  a  con- 
ions  Arab  population  of  its  own.  The  meaning  of  the 
l  ishment  of  the  Kroumirs  thus  attains  new  and  large 
portions.  The  Kroumirs  are  not  to  be  merely  punished, 
I  rendered  permanently  incapable  of  doing  harm.  To 
lire  this,  those  who  push  them  on  must  be  made  to  feel 
li  they,  too,  are  under  the  strong  hand  of  France  ;  and 
liake  them  feel  this  the  French  have  occupied  Biserta. 
taly,  however,  whether  she  dislikes  the  occupation  of 
3rta  or  not,  can  do  nothing  directly  and  for  herself, 
en  Signor  Cairoli  resigned  because  the  Chamber  pro- 
nced  him  not  to  have  taken  a  line  towards  France 
iciently  bold,  when  it  was  proved  that  no  one  could 
bund  to  succeed  him,  and  he  had  to  be  reinstated  in 
er,  it  was  made  evident  that  Italy  was  not  really  pre- 
jd  to  take  a  bold  line  with  France,  and  could  find  no 
ver  to  support  her  in  taking  it.  Italy  has  accord- 
y  now  put  herself,  so  to  speak,  under  the  shelter 
England.  It  is  to  England  that  assurances  are 
jn  of  the  objects  of  the  Tunis  expedition,  and  it 
from  .England  that  Italy  learns  what  these  assur- 
es are.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  been  asked  in  the 
ise  of  Commons  whether  he  thinks  that  the  perma- 
t  annexation  of  Biserta  would  be  consistent  with  the 
irances  given  by  France,  and  he  had  but  one  reply  to 
ij — that  it  would  not  be  consistent.  There  is  not  the 
|htcst  reason  to  suppose  that  France  means  to  declare 
i  it  has  annexed  Biserta.  The  French  Government  has 
mated  that  it  hopes,  when  the  Chamber  reassembles, 
)e  able  to  state  that  the  objects  of  the  expedition  have 
a  attained.  The  operations  of  the  French  troops  have 
n  delayed  by  deluges  of  rain,  but  directly  the  weather 
mits  the  final  operations  against  the  Kroumirs  can  bo 
idly  despatched.  The  different  divisions  are  now  so  posted 
b  they  can  converge  to  a  central  point,  to  which  it  is 
ccted  that  the  Kroumirs  will  be  driven.  The  Kroumirs 
/  not  consent  to  bo  driven  to  a  central  point,  and  may 
away,  but  the  converging  divisions  will  sweep  the 
ntry  and  destroy  at  once  the  humble  possessions  of  the 
es  and  all  power  of  resistance.  The  lighting  power  of 
Kroumirs  was  gone  when  they  found  that  Tabarca  and 
?  were  occupied,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Bey. 
;y  may  choose  to  die  fighting  or  not,  and  they  may 
sibly  keep  up  a  lingering  guerilla  warfare  after  they 
nominally  subdued,  but  the  main  military  operation 
the  French  will  havo  been  undertaken  and  per- 
ned.  But  the  French  Government  has  not  only 
deal  with  the  Kroumirs,  but  with  the  Bey.  It 
I  be  sure  to  demand  that  ho  shall  give  sufficient 
Jges  that  there  shall  bo  no  more  danger  to  Algeria 
n  Tunis.  What  it  will  ask  for  will  be  limited 
the  necessity  of  showing  to  other  Powers,  and 
icially  to  England,  that  it  can  bo  plausibly  connected 
h  danger  to  Algeria;  but  within  the.so  limits  it  will  bo 
y  possible  for  Franco  to  make  demands  which  tho  Bey 
I  bo  unwilling  to  grant.  Thero  is  no  chance  of  his 
nting  anything  before  the  French  Chamber  meets,  and 
his  senso  it  is  impossible  that  tho  Tunis  affair  should 
by  that  time  at  an  end.  He  will  refer  to  the  Porte,  and 
Porte  will  refer  to  tho  Powers,  and  tho  Powers  will 
ir  to  France,  and  France  will  say  that  it  has 
diing  to  do  with  tho  Porte,  and  will  only  deal 
ib  tho  Bey  himself.  Negotiations  will  drag  on,  but 
lintimo  the  French  will  bold  Biserta;  and,  if  the  Bey 
|snot  Choose  to  come  to  foims,  they  will  hold  it  until  he 
is.  Tho  occupation  of  Biserta  may  bo  thus  said  to  have 
In  devised  with  a  view  to  tho  mooting  of  tho  French 
imbcr,  as  well  M  for  other  objects.  If  tho  weather 
nges,  and  tho  troops  can  operate  in  tho  next  few  days, 
|  trench  Government  may  M  able  to  say  to  tho  Chamber 
t  it  has  virtually  accomplished  its  purpose;  for  tho 
>n  military  operation  will  bo  over,  tho  time  for 
•otiations  will  havo  come,  and  Franco  will  hold  a 
istantial  guarantee  for  tho  satisfactory  issue  of  theso 
[otiations. 


THE  WELSH  SUNDAY  CLOSING  BILL. 

fT^HE  venerable  objection  to  admitting  the  thin  end  of 
JL  the  wedge  turns  out  to  have  more  force  in  it  than  it 
has  lately  been  the  fashion  to  suppose.  It  seemed  sensible 
enough  to  say  that  each  case  in  which  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a  change  in  the  law  ought  to  be  determined  on  its  own 
merits.  The  fact  that  there  were  good  reasons  for  making 
the  change  in  the  particular  instance  would  not  necessitate 
making  it  in  any  other  instance,  unless  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  it  were  equally  good.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
a  great  many  people  with  whom  a  precedent  is  of  more 
weight  than  any  number  of  arguments.  If  a  thing  has 
been  done  once,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  should 
be  done  again.  The  House  of  Commons  was  under  the 
influence  of  this  sentiment  on  Wednesday,  when  it  read 
the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Bill  a  second  time.  What  has 
become  of  the  stout  resistance  that  not  long  ago  was 
offered  to  a  similar  measure  for  Ireland  ?  It  has  disap- 
peared before  the  irresistible  consideration  that  what  has  been 
conceded  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  cannot  be  refused  to  Wales. 
The  unhappy  Forbes-Mackenzie  Act  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  business.  Parliament  consented  to  pass  that  ill- 
omened  measure,  in  the  belief  that  Scotland  was  so  unlike 
any  other  country  that  legislation  might  safely  be  settled 
to  its  sole  and  separate  use.  It  now  appears  that,  what- 
ever other  differences  may  exist  between  Scotland  and  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English 
fanaticism  are  all  cut  out  of  the  same  piece.  No  two  nations 
conld  seem  more  unlike  than  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish ; 
but,  so  soon  as  the  agitation  in  favour  of  closing  public- 
houses  got  possession  of  them,  they  became  virtually  in- 
distinguishable. Now  Dissenting  Wales  has  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  and  Catholic  Ire- 
land. The  difference  of  religion  seems  to  count  for  abso- 
lutely nothing.  Irishmen  are  not  inclined  to  Sabbatarian- 
ism ;  Welshmen  are.  Irishmen  see  no  harm  in  crowding 
the  pleasures  of  a  whole  week  into  the  Sunday ;  Welsh- 
men rather  regard  it  as  a  day  on  which  it  specially 
becomes  them  to  afflict  their  souls.  But  neither  the 
creed  which  teaches  men  that  Sunday  is  a  feast,  nor  the 
creed  which  persuades  them  that  it  onght  to  be  a  fast,  can 
find  any  place  in  its  system  for  the  public-house.  That  is 
equally  condemned  by  both.  When  it  has  been  shown 
that  a  certain  percentage,  real  or  imaginary,  of  Welshmen 
have  signified  their  assent  to  Mr.  Roberts's  Bill,  those 
who  voted  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  measures  feel  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  explain  in  a  way  which  will  satisfy 
Welshmen  their  motives  for  not  voting  for  the  Welsh 
Bill.  The  consequence  is  that  it  is  read  a  second  time  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  has  every  chanco  of  being 
allowed,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  puts  it,  "  honourably  and 
"  kindly  to  take  its  place  in  the  Statuto  Book."  What  is 
permitted  in  the  case  of  Wales  will  next  perhaps  bo  de- 
manded on  behalf  of  somo  English  county.  If  Wales  is 
different  from  England,  so  is  the  South  of  England  differ- 
ent from  tho  North,  and  tho  manufacturing  districts 
from  the  agricultural.  The  moment  that  it  seems  possible 
to  get  a  majority  of  the  ratepayers  anywhere  to  say  that 
they  wish  to  see  public-houses  closed  on  Sundays,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawso.v  will  not  bo  wanting  to  tho  occasion.  It 
was  very  well  for  Colonel  Makins  to  mako  it  "clearly 
understood "  on  Wednesday  that,  though  ho  did  not 
oppose  Mr.  ROBERTAS  Bill,  ho  "must  not  bo  expectod  " 
to  abstain  from  offering  opposition  to  a  proposal  to  apply 
tho  same  mcasuro  to  England  ;  bnt,  whether  it  is  expected 
of  him  or  not,  it  is  pretty  certain  that,  when  tho  critical 
moment  comes,  he  will  not  offer  it.  Tho  particular  county 
for  which  it  is  proposed  to  lcgislato  will  bo  fonnd  to  bo 
marked  off  in  quito  a  remarkable  way  from  all  its  neigh- 
bours; and  after  this  plea  has  been  listened  to  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  instances,  tho  advocates  of  Sunday  closing 
will  onco  moro  becomo  impressed  with  tho  advantages  of 
uniformity,  and  tho  remaining  counties  will  havo  their 
public-houses  closed,  in  order  that  they  may  not  consti- 
tute an  anomalous  exception  to  tho  rest. 

It  is  not  often  that  wo  find  ourselves  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Pete ii  Taylor.  But  his  speech  on  Wednes- 
day was  characteri/.od  by  a  really  refreshing  savour  of 
common  Bonse.  Hi  would  not  allow  that  any  coneoiv- 
ablo  case  could  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  bo 
made  out,  for  Mr.  Kollims's  Bill.  If  nil  Wales  was  in 
favour  of  it,  then  thero  was  no  need  to  do  by  law  what  tho 
Welsh  were  prepared  to  do  without,  law.  if  there  was  a 
considerable  miuority  against  it,  that  minority  ought  not 
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to  bo  tyrannized  over  by  the  majority.  If  tho  minority 
were  a  small  one,  it  was  all  the  more  necessary  to  givo  it 
legislative  protection  against  the  majority.  Mr.  Taylor 
has  not  yet  come  to  see  tho  beauty  of  legislation  which 
makes  tho  State  interfere  with  one  set  of  individuals 
becanso  another  and  larger  set  wish  to  have  their  own 
theories  of  life  invested  with  the  force  of  law.  His 
Radicalism  is  evidently  behind  the  time,  and  ho  has  much 
to  learn  from  those  bolder  spirits  who  take  no  pleasure  in 
doing,  or  abstaining  from  doing,  a  thing  themselves  unless 
they  can  compel  some  ono  elso  to  follow  their  example. 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Times  are  pleased  to  say  that 
Sunday  closing,  liko  closing  at  a  certain  hour  at  night,  is 
simply  a  question  of  police.  That  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  motives  by  which  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  are  actuated.  The  part  played  by  the  police  in  tho 
regulation  of  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  is  justified  by  the 
disastrous  effect  which  that  traffic  sometimes  exercises  on 
public  order.  If  public-houses  were  open  all  night,  for 
example,  the  confusion  that  would  ensue  might  easily  pass 
beyond  police  control.  If  it  could  be  contended  that 
Welshmen  are  so  exceptionally  constituted  that  ono  glass 
of  liquor,  when  taken  on  a  Sunday,  qualifies  them,  ono 
and  all,  for  immediate  admission  to  a  police-cell,  it 
is  possible  that  Mr.  Roberts's  Bill  might  be  the  only 
remedy  of  which  the  case  would  admit.  But  the  Welsh 
members  who  spoke  on  Wednesday  vied  with  one 
another  in  describing  Wales  as  a  moral  paradise. 
Mr.  Rathbone  could  "  say  unhesitatingly  that  there 
"  was  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  the 
"  law  was  more  implicitly  obeyed  or  in  which  there 
"  were  fewer  offences  against  it  than  in  Wales."  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  declared  that  "crime  is  almost  as  un- 
"  known  in  Wales  as  Conservatism."  Mr.  James  pointed 
with  conscious  pride  to  the  fact  that  in  Wales  the  churches 
and  chapels  are  full,  while  the  gaols  ai'e  empty.  It  is  sur- 
prising that,  when  Wales  is  already  thus  perfect,  her  repre- 
sentatives are  not  afraid  of  meddling  with  the  happy  com- 
bination of  conditions  which  has  made  her  so.  Perhaps  it 
may  turn  out  that  the  Sunday  visit  to  the  public-house  is 
the  source  not  of  the  rare  instances  of  Welsh  vice,  but  of 
the  customary  plethora  of  Welsh  virtue.  Mr.  Roberts 
may  yet  discover  that  he  has  been  wrong  in  striving  to 
gild  refined  gold,  and  to  make  Welshmen  more  lovely 
and  of  better  report  than  they  already  are.  It 
might  be  safer  to  treat  the  momentary  backsliding  of  the 
Sunday,  when  the  open  door  of  a  public-house  suggests 
that  society  and  refreshment  are  to  be  had  within,  as  a 
useful  check  upon  spiritual  pride.  When  such  a  picture 
as  this  can  be  painted  of  the  principality,  it  is  almost  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  Sunday  closing  as  a 
question  of  police.  The  very  word  suggests  disorder  and 
violence,  and  there  can  be  little  room  for  either  in  the 
daily  life  of  Welshmen.  Consequently,  the  motives  of  Mr. 
Roberts  and  his  friends  must  be  looked  for  in  quite  other 
directions  than  that  indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  If  the 
hearty  supporters  of  the  Bill  could  be  subjected  to  analysis, 
it  would  probably  be  found  that  one-half  of  them  were 
total  abstainers  and  the  other  half  fanatical  devotees  of 
Sabbath  observance.  The  former  regard  Sunday  closing  as 
a  useful  stepping-stone  to  closing  on  week-days  ;  the  latter 
arc  bent  upon  giving  effect  to  their  peculiar  convictions 
in  entire  disregard  of  the  convenience  of  the  community. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used  in  support  of  Sunday  closing  which  would  not 
be  equally  applicable  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  pet  scheme 
of  closing  public- houses  altogether  wherever  the  district 
in  which  they  are  situated  is  in  favour  of  it.  Indeed,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  may  point  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  as 
showing  a  very  marked  advance  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  wishes  him  to  go.  "  The  question,"  ho  said,  "  when 
"  it  comes  to  bo  decided  for  England,  will  have  to  be 
"  decided  with  reference  to  the  public  opinion  of  England." 
This  admission  really  involves  everything  that  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  can  care  to  establish.  "  Local  opinion,"  Mr. 
Gladstone  declares,  "  ought  to  have  considerable  weight  "; 
and  Wales  is  modest  in  claiming  only  to  have  her  public- 
houses  closed  on  Sundays  and  not  on  week-days  as  well. 
If  local  opinion  is  really  to  have  considerable  weight 
iu  deciding  how  many  public-houses  there  shall  be, 
and  for  how  many  hours  in  the  day  they  shall  remain 
open,  _  we  do  not  see  that  it  can  be  got  at  better 
than  iu  the  way  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  suggests. 
Indeed,  a  Local  Option  Bill,  whenever  it  is  introduced, 
will  have  some  recommendations  which  aro  wanting  to 


a  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  Tho  one  proposes  to  ck 
public-houses  on  Sundays  over  the  whole  area  to  whi< 
it  relates ;  the  other  will  only  propose  to  give  tho  rat 
payors  of  each  district  leave  to  close  so  many  of  them 
they  liko,  and  at  such  times  as  they  like.  It  will  not 
hard  to  make  out  that  Parliament  is  less  committed  1 
this  latter  proposal  than  by  the  former.  If  Mr.  Gla 
stone  lives  long  enough,  he  will  probably  be  fom 
maintaining  that  even  .a  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  only 
question  of  police. 


GERMANY. 

"ORINCE  BISMARCK,  who  is  never  quite  hitJ 
JL  unless  he  is  quarrelling  with  some  one,  has  seleofc 
as  his  last  victim  a  body  comparatively  so  humble  as  1 
Municipality  of  Berlin.  He  has  this  time  been  wounl 
in  his  pocket,  and  he  screams  out,  bullies,  and  throat! 
with  all  his  wonted  vivacity  and  recklessness.  It  is 
pleasure  to  him,  as  it  was  to  the  First  Napoleon,  to  usee 
tain,  by  practical  experience,  how  much  every  one  aroJ 
him  can  be  made  to  stand.  He  has  pondered  long  ■ 
deeply  on  human  nature,  and  he  has  assured  himself  th 
human  nature  will  stand  anything  if  it  is  once  sufficiej 
frightened.  Napoleon  was  simply  brutal,  not  only  to  I 
men,  but  to  the  women,  who  composed  his  singular  CoB 
but  ho  brought  home  to  them  every  day  and  every  ho 
that  it  was  only  through  him  that  they  had  any  exist* 
at  all  above  that  of  a  day  labourer.  The  indispensj 
man  can  charge  what  he  pleases  for  being  indispensJ 
The  offence  of  the  Berlin  Municipality  was  that  ifc  b: 
rated  Prince  Bismarck's  official  residence  at  the  vdj 
which  it  would  have  possessed  in  private  hands.  Tl 
Prince,  in  reply,  hinted  broadly  that  Berlin  was  a  n< 
of  Progressists,  and  that  the  Progressists  in  office  m 
their  petty  power  to  put  a  specially  heavy  tax  onl 
house  because  they  hated  him.  But  this  was  so  plain 
a  question  of  figures,  and  so  capable  of  easy  disproof,  tb 
he  had  to  merge  his  grievance  in  that  of  the  I 
and  odd  Government  officials  at  Berlin  who  all  have  re; 
dences  allotted  to  them,  and  all  have  to  pay  iu  taxes  mo 
than  in  proportion  to  their  salaries.  Little  pay  and  a  fi: 
house  to  spend  it  on  is  an  inconvenience  in  many  wfl 
and  the  disadvantages  of  useless  splendour  are  bronj 
home  to  a  poor  man  when  he  is  taxed  as  if  he  had  men 
enough  to  live  comfortably  in  a  house  far  too  big  for  hi 
It  might  be  supposed  that  the  remedy  was  in  the  ban 
of  the  Government,  which  could  curtail  the  magnificeil 
of  the  residences  of  its  officials,  or  give  them  be§ 
salaries,  or  simply  pay  the  taxes  which  inadequate  salari 
do  not  enable  them  to  meet.  But  Prince  Bismarck  1 
not  want  to  make  an  equitable  arrangement  for  the  officii 
but  to  snub  his  enemies,  the  Town-Councillors  of  Betj 
He  therefore  brought  in  a  Bill  providing  that  Governml 
officials  should  not  be  taxed  to  an  extent  exceeding  1 
per  cent,  of  their  salaries.  He  got  a  Committee  to  agr 
to  this,  with  the  substitution  of  fifteen  per  cent,  fori 
and  he  got  his  proposal,  thus  modified,  accepted  bj 
majority  of  six  on  a  division  in  the  Reichsrath.  Tl 
was  not  much  of  a  victory,  but  he  got  an  opportuij 
of  launching  his  thunderbolts  at  his  enemies.  fl 
Progressists  of  Berlin  had  offended  him,  and  must  '1 
brought  to  their  senses,  and  he  let  them  know  tb 
there  was  much  more  in  store  for  them  than  an  alteram 
in  the  law  regulating  the  tax  on  houses.  He  foreshadow 
the  awful  doom  that  was  hanging  over  them  and  fl 
unruly  city  which  they  mismanaged,  but  only  too  fait 
fully  represented.  He  had  it  in  his  mind  to  depril 
Berlin  of  the  august  presence  of  the  Reichsrath. 
should  no  longer  be  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Ps 
liament.  Germany,  and  all  that  is  great  and  wi] 
in  Germany,  should  no  longer  flock  to  Berlin,  bat  | 
some  very  humble  place  like  Cassel.  There  is  no  Pr 
gressist  ring  there  to  vex  the  Chancellor's  soul ;  the* 
are  no  gorgeous  houses  on  which  iniquitous  taxes  coal 
be  levied.  Peace  and  simplicity  reign  at  Cassel,  and  I 
Cassel  the  Imperial  Parliament  would  go,  leaving  impeil 
tent  Berlin  to  mourn  its  loss,  if  the  Cuancellor  chose  i 
give  the  order  he  threatened. 

No  one,  not  even  the  Germans  who  treasure  up  Prinl 
Bismarck's  words  as  oracles,  thought  that  this  time  tl 
great  man  was  quite  serious.  It  is  not  a  very  eal 
matter  practically  to  change  the  seat  of  a  Parlif 
ment.     Ministers,  and  the  vast  tribe  of  officials  undr 
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[;ra,  cannot  work  afc  all  unless  they  are  close  to  their 
I  ces,  and,  with  the  Court  and  the  Ministerial  offices 
I  Berlin  and    the  Parliament  at  Cassel,   no  business 
laid  be  got  through  in  Parliament.    No  serious  atten- 
[n  could  be  paid  to  the  threat  of  Prince  Bismarck  ;  but, 
iiat  is  really  remarkable  in  it  is,  not  the  threat  to 
Irlin  implied  in  it — for  the  Prince  is  equally  ready 
I  threaten  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  mankind — 
It  the  strange  estimate  of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the 
l.perial  Parliament  which  it  revealed.    It  seems  never 
I  have  occurred  to  Prince  Bismarck  that  the  Parliament 
ruld  have  to  say  whether  it  wished  to  leave  Berlin  and 
I  to  Cassel.    Pie  might  not,  after  all,  do  anything  so 
Iful  as  ride  away  from  Berlin  ;  but  he  took  it  as  a  matter 
course  that,  if  he  did  ride  away,  the  Parliament  would 
rely  touch  its  hat,  and  ride,  like  his  groom,  behind  him. 
<  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest  desire  to  insult  or 
ioy  the  Parliament,  but  his  mind  was  so  thoroughly 
■vaded  by  a  low  opinion  of  the  Parliament,  that  it 
rer   occurred   to  him  that  it  could  be  insulted  or 
loyed.    The  Reichsrath  is   fast   lapsing  into  a  very 
)r  specimen  of  a  Parliament.    It  is  becoming  what  is 
led  in  Russia  a  jelly-like  institution.     It  is  flabby 
1  incoherent.     It  is  supremely  bored  by  the  tedium 
its  existence.    Early  in  the  Session  there  was  a  pro- 
sal  which,  it  might  have  been  thought,  would  hare 
kened  up  any  Parliament — that  it  should  only  meet  every 
ler  year.    There  was  no  quorum  ;  so  the  discussion 
ild  not  go  on.    Just  before  Easter  there  was  to  bo  a 
:at   investigation    into    the    advisability    of  making 
mkenness  more  severely  punishable  ;  and  what  could  be 
re  interesting  in  a  land  of  beer  ?    Again  there  was  no 
jrum  and  no  discussion.    The  Chancellor's  great  Bill 
helping  the  insurance  of  artisans  by  State  aid  has  got 

0  a  Committee,  but  nothing  seems  able  to  get  it  out. 
himself  has  announced  that  he  does  not  see  any 

ispect  of  the  Bill  passing  this  Session  ;  and  he  only 
,  his  majority  of  six  for  his  Bill  to  reduce  the  taxation 
his  honse  by  the  assistance  of  the  Clerical  party,  who 
:nowledged  in  this  way  that  he  had  not  been  plaguing 
;m  recently  so  much  as  usual.    On  one  occasion,  and  on 

1  only,  the  Reichsrath  has  this  Session  taken  the  initia- 
^,  and  acted  with  the  weight  of  a  decisive  and  united 
jority.  Shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  Czar,  it 
olved  to  ask  the  Government  to  take  steps  with  all 
cr  Governments  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  in- 
ding  or  actual  assassins.  But  it  was  only  unanimous 
I  decided  because  it  conceived  it  to  be  no  part  of  its  busi- 
3  to  examine  what  steps  could  bo  taken.  If  it  had 
yed  till  it  ascertained  what  it  meant,  there  would  have 
n  been  no  quorum.  To  think  or  to  act  is  not  the  sort 
business  that  will  take  provincial  lotus-eaters  to  Berlin, 
happened,  however,  to  fall  in  with  tho  views  of  Princo 
IMARCK  that  ho  should  be  thus  called  on  to  do  something, 
concert  with  Russia  ho  wished  to  make  anew  European 
abination  against  tho  revolutionary  party,  and  ho 
nded  tho  other  leading  Governments  on  the  subject. 

0  scheme,  if  it  ever  attained  consistency  enougli  to  do- 
ve to  be  called  a  schemo,  has  now  fallen  through. 
Ejland  and  France  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
and,  encouraged  by  their  example,  Italy,  and  even 
stria,  have  joined  in  tho  refusal.  Tho  reason  why  the 
emo  collapsed  is  obvious.  If  a  foreigner,  having  mur- 
ed, or  attempted  to  murder,  a  sovereign  abroad,  comes 
England,  and  sufficient  evidenco  of  his  guilt  is  given  to  1 
isfv  a  magistrate,  he  is  handed  over.  If  while  in  Kng- 
d  ho  contrive*  himself,  or  incites  others  to  contrive,  tho 
rfer  ot  a  foreign  sovereign,  ho  commits  an  offence  for 
ich,  if  a  jury  finds  him  guilty,  ho  is  punishable,  and 
jht  to  bo  duly  punished,  by  English  law.    All  beyond 

1  is  a  matter,  not  of  law,  but  of  police,  and  independent 
ions  cannot  let  their  police  do  tho  work  of  the  police  of 
:igncrs. 

Vpart  from  Prince  fii  ma  in.  and  the  Kciclisrath,  Gorman 
still  flows  on,  showing,  like  the  life  of  other  nation.*, 
aotirnoB  its  good  and  sometimes  its  bad  side.  Tho 
ti-Semitic  agitation  still  continues,  and  Prince  BlOUBCX 
.oo  well  aware  of  its  probable  influence  at  tho  coming 
stions  to  quarrel  with  it  openly,  JI0  Httj,j  lately,  in  tho 
ichsrath,  that  ho  did  not  himsolf  npprovo  of  it,  but  that 
had,  ho  owned,  sent  a  most  polite  mcssngo  in  answer  to 
clegrarn  telling  him  of  the  f.ii'-ee  ,1,  „f  n  meeting  of  .Jow- 
,ers.  Hi;  had  sent,  this  meH.sage,  not  because  ho  hated 
)  Jews,  but  because  he  was  a  most  polite  man,  and  was 
'ays  polite  to  every  one.    This  seems  a  wonderful  tax 


on  the  credulity  of  his  hearers,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  lie  meant  to  say  anything  but  what 
was  to  him  an  obvious  truth.  He  has  got  an  ideal 
Bismarck,  in  whose  existence  he  firmly  believes ;  and, 
probably,  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  world  of  which 
he  is  profoundly  convinced,  it  is  that  he  is  a  cour- 
teous Christian  hero.  But  Germans  have  other  and 
better  things  to  think  of  than  bullying  the  Jews.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  their  forecasts  of  weather.  Ti.e 
Prince  and  the  Progressists  actually  shook  hands  the  other 
day  over  meteorology.  They  stood  reconciled  on  the 
neutral  ground  of  the  North  Pole.  It  appears  that  the 
Germans  make  forecasts  of  weather,  which  are  only  wrong 
once  in  every  four  times,  and  they  do  not  understand  how 
wonderfully  lucky  they  are  to  be  so  often  right.  Their 
scientific  men  have  suggested  that  almost  absolute  cor- 
rectness might  be  attained  if  only  a  new  series  of  stations 
was  established  going  as  far  towards  the  North  Pole  as 
practicable.  Prince  Bismarck  was  quite  touched  with  the 
proposal,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  carry  it  out. 
The  Germans  are  really  great  travellers,  and  show  much  cou- 
rage and  patience  in  distant  and  dangerous  expeditions.  One 
of  their  celebrities,  Dr.  Letz,  has  just  returned  from  a  very 
successful,  although  difficult,  wandering  from  Tangier  to 
Timbuctoo,  and  not  only  has  he  done  the  things  which 
travellers  in  that  part  of  the  world  often  fail  to  do,  but  he 
has  had  the  satisfaction,  so  dear  to  the  scientific  mind,  of 
exploding  two  popular  errors.  He  has  knocked  all  the 
poetry  out  of  Timbuctoo,  and  has  reduced  its  ancient  or 
fabled  magnificence  down  to  an  assemblage  of  huts  with 
a  starving  and  inconsiderable  population.  Then  he 
has,  so  to  speak,  barred  the  flooding  of  the  Sahara 
and  the  creation  of  a  vast  inland  sea  by  ascertaining 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Sahara  is  not  a  basin  at  all, 
but  a  plateau  or  succession  of  hills  far  above  the 
level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Germans  pride  themselves, 
and  most  legitimately,  on  their  men  of  science,  and 
they  will  duly  appreciate  and  enjoy  theso  results  of 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Letz.  But  they  pride  themselves 
still  more  on  their  princes,  and  they  have  just  had  an 
opportunity  of  showing  how  deep  and  effusive  this 
pride  in  their  sovereigns  can  be.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick has  now  reigned  for  fifty  years,  and  the  day  of  his. 
jubilee  has  been  kept  with  rapture  by  Brunswick  and 
by  Germany.  Nothing,  it  is  said,  could  have  been  more 
touching,  more  hearty,  more  German,  than  the  outburst  of 
love  and  loyalty  displayed  in  the  quiet  city  of  Brunswick 
both  by  those  who  lived  and  by  those  who  camo  there. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Duke's  life  and  the  secret  of 
his  intense  popularity  in  the  evening  of  his  life  seems  to 
have  been  that  for  fifty  years  he  has  dono  nothing.  He 
has  hurt  no  one  and  helped  no  one,  and  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived  hardly  knew  him  by  sight.  When  at  last, 
after  fifty  years  of  residence,  ho  actually  wont  about  the 
streets  of  his  capital  in  a  closo  carriage,  it  was  natural 
that  the  rapture  of  tho  most  rapturous  of  pooplo  should 
overflow,  tnat  flowers  should  be  strewn  in  his  path,  and 
blessings  invoked  on  his  vcnerablo  head. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

THE  Cape  Colonists  aro  in  a  happier  condition  than 
their  neighbours  in  tho  East ;  for  pcaco  is  concluded 
with  the  Basutos,  while  tho  negotiations  for  tho  settle- 
ment of  tho  Transvaal  aro  beginning  with  little  prospect' 
of  a,  satisfactory  issue.    Mr.  Sritiuo  has  defeated,  by  a 
narrow  majority,  a  voto  of  censure  on  tho  policy  and 
conduct  of  a  war  which  seems  to  havo  been  unnecessary, 
but  which  has  boon  prosecuted  with  creditablo  energy. 
It  is  thought  that  the  BftSOtOfl  would  havo  accepted,  in 
the  first  instance,  tho  nominal  compromise  whieh  he  em- 
bodied in  tho  terms  of  peace.    They  now  agree  to  dis- 
armament with  tho  understanding  that,  on  the  payment 
of  tho  considerable  tax  of        any  native  who  is  not  mi  .- 
peeled  of  illicit  designs  may  retain  his  rifle.     It  may  ho 
Confidently  conjectured  that  tho  Basutos  in  general  will 
keep  their  weapons    without  incurring  tho  cost  of  :i 
licence;   but,  although  tho  peace  imposes  on  them  but 
a  nominal  sacrifice,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
wore  tired  of  the  war.    Their  principal  chief  put  an  end 
to  hostilities  by  surrendering  himself  on  tho  solo  con- 
dition that  tho  English  Governor  should  arbitrato  on 
hi  ica.se.    The  IJasutos  had  perhaps  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  thev  would   bo  beaten  in  the   long  run, 
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although  tho  colonial  troops  had  not  achieved  any 
decisive  success.  Both  parties  may  perhaps  bo  better 
friends  after  a  contest  which  proves  that  the  civilized 
combatant  is  on  the  whole  the  stronger,  and  that 
tho  Basutos  have  tho  means  of  making  themselves  for- 
midable or  troublesome.  The  nominal  claim  of  tho  Homo 
Government  to  interfere  at  the  closo  of  the  war  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives  may  be  conveniently  waived, 
sinco  it  has  been  ascertained  that  oppression  cannot  be 
practised  with  impunity.  Mr.  Sprigg  and  the  party  which 
maintains  him  in  office  have  displayed  considerable  firm- 
ness of  purpose  in  dispensing  throughout  the  contest  with 
Imperial  aid.  It  is  evident  that,  although  responsible 
government  may  have  been  prematurely  introduced,  it 
could  not  have  been  long  withheld  from  colonists  who  are 
prepai'ed  to  fight  their  own  battles. 

The  debate  which  ended  in  tho  acquit  tal  of  tho  Minis- 
ters may  perhaps  have  represented  a  certain  feeling  of 
antagonism  between  tho  English  and  Dutch  races  in  the 
colony.  The  Cape  Boers  have  never  been  earnest  in  the 
war ;  and  a  contingent  which  they  furnished  to  the 
army  took  occasion  to  retire  from  tho  field  in  the 
middle  of  a  battle.  The  Dutch  colonists  have  not 
been  pre-eminently  well  disposed  to  the  natives  ; 
but  they  may  have  wished  to  drive  Mr.  Sprigg  and 
his  colleagues  from  office.  As  far  as  the  conflict  was  a 
result  of  rivalry  of  blood  and  language,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  English  interest  has  prevailed.  Mr. 
Spkigg,  who  is  urged  by  his  adversaries  to  take  the  opinion 
of  the  constituencies  on  his  policy,  will  probably  not  follow 
unfriendly  advice.  The  Dutch  are  a  majority  in  the 
western  provinces,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  colony  as  a  whole; 
and  recent  events  in  South  Africa  may  possibly  have  pro- 
duced a  feeling  of  uneasiness  tending  to  disaffection. 
There  is  no  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Transvaal  Boers 
to  the  non-English  inhabitants  of  the  colony.  A  South 
African  Republic  from  which  English  settlers  were  to  be 
excluded  is  still  only  proposed  by  agitators  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  section  of  the  community  which  promoted  and 
managed  the  Basuto  war  would  not  be  easily  expelled  from 
its  property  and  its  native  land.  Demagogues  always  ex- 
aggerate the  dangers  and  the  imminence  of  the  civil  con- 
flicts which  they  foretell  and  provoke.  The  colonists  of 
Dutch,  French,  and  German  descent  may  not  be  enthusias- 
tically devoted  to  the  English  Crown,  but  they  have 
never  shown  a  disposition  to  rebel.  Some  of  them 
may,  perhaps,  have  read  with  surprised  amusement 
the  warnings  of  English  alarmists,  who  are  more 
ethnological  in  their  political  theories  than  the  mixed 
population  of  tho  Cape.  The  warlike  native  tribes, 
though  tbey  have  nothing  to  say  to  political  controversies, 
exercise  an  unconscious  pressure  on  the  people  of  the 
colony.  Europeans,  if  they  were  otherwise  disposed  to 
quarrel,  could  not  prudently  engage  in  civil  war  while  a 
third  belligerent  stood  ready  to  take  part  with  one  of  the 
principals  or  to  profit  by  the  weakness  of  both. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  forces  may  exercise  an 
influence  on  the  settlement  which  is,  under  almost  in- 
superable difficulties,  to  be  attempted  in  the  Transvaal. 
Before  the  conclusion  of  the  hurried  peace  the  English 
generals  rightly  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offered 
services  of  the  natives.  Uncivilized  allies  cannot  be 
restrained  from  acts  for  which  those  who  accept  their 
services  are  held  responsible.  A  century  ago  Chatham 
denounced  the  English  Ministers  for  employing  against 
the  rebels  those  "  horrible  hellhounds  of  war,"  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America.  In  the  present  day  opinion 
is  still  more  scrupulous;  and  it  is  felt  that  civilized  men 
have  a  common  interest  in  repressing  the  efforts  of 
savages.  Even  if  war  with  the  Boers  breaks  out  again,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  and  sacrifices  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment, it  would  not  be  permissible  to  enlist  the  natives  in 
the  cause ;  but  experience  has  already  shown  that  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  danger  which  threatens  themselves  from 
the  re-establishment  of  Boer  dominion.  To  them  the 
English  Government,  which  has  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
treated  uncivilized  subjects  with  humanity,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  law  and  justice.  If  the  evidence  of  correspondents 
on  the  spot  may  be  trusted,  the  natives,  who  are  far  more 
numerous  than  the  white  inhabitants,  are  preparing  for  war 
with  the  Boers  as  the  alternative  of  English  protection.  A 
chief  who  is  said  to  be  able  to  bring  3,000  men  into  the 
field  protected  English  refugees  and  loyal  Boers  during  the 
war,  and  announced  his  intention  of  repelling  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  his   guests.     When  the  province  is 


evacuated  by  the  Government  authorities,  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  English  adventurers  who  will  probably  have 
suffered  gross  injustice  may  not  bo  too  squeamish  to  direct 
tho  unskilled  strategy  of  the  natives.  Tho  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  and  petty  towns  will  welcome  any  confederates 
who  may  defend  them  against  tho  violence  of  the  Boers,  or 
who  may  avenge  their  wrongs.  It  is  said  that  in  some  places 
both  the  English  and  those  Boers  who  had  submitted  willingly 
to  the  annexation  are  arming  for  the  protection  of  their  lives 
and  property.  Tho  Boers  are  probably  more  than  a  match 
for  tho  dissentients  ;  but  they  would  be  grievously  embar- 
rassed by  a  simultaneous  native  war.  The  Government, 
with  the  rashness  which  usually  accompanies  extreme 
timidity,  threw  away  the  opportunity  of  making  reason, 
able  terms  of  peace,  while  they  could  havo  supported  the 
negotiations  by  an  overwhelming  display  of  force.  The 
only  chance  of  bringing  the  triumphant  insurgents  to 
reason  is  furnished  by  the  probability  of  armed  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  loyal  settlers  and  of  the  natives. 

Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  had  been  detained  at  Capi 
Town  by  the  arrangements  for  peace  with  tho  Basutos, 
has  now  proceeded  to  Natal,  where  the  negotiations  will 
commence  on  his  arrival.    Tho  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Boers  have  any  representatives  with  whom 
a    binding    settlement   can    be    effected   will   not  be 
admitted,  since   the  Imperial  Government  has  already 
made  peace  with  the  members  of  the  so-called  Trium- 
virate.   It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that,  even  if  the 
self-appointed  rulers  are  sincere   in  their  pacific  pro- 
fessions,  they  have  not  been  able  to  restrain  their  country, 
men  from  acts  of  insolent  violence.     The  former  Boei 
Republic  had  an  anarchic  organization,  and  the'  principal 
objection  of  the  insurgents  to  English  administration  wai 
that  it  was  comparatively  regular  and  energetic.    No  con- 
tradiction is  offered  to  detailed  statements  of  plunder  andol 
forcible  expulsion  of  loyal  English  subjects.   The  MinisteJ 
at  home  apparently  persuaded  themselves  that  they  were 
negotiating  with    a    homogeneous    community,  whiel 
was  nearly  unanimous   in   its    wish  for  independence! 
They    forgot    the    English ;    they    forgot    the  well.) 
affected   Dutch;    and    it    was    perhaps    natural  thatj 
they    should    overlook    the   existence   of  the  native! 
Every  life  which  is  sacrificed   in   consequence  of  th« 
precipitate  and  discreditable  peace  will  be  attributabU 
as  blood-guiltiness  to  the  Government.     If  a  doubtfa] 
report  has  any  foundation,  it  would  seem  that  the  Ministe 
who  is  primarily,  or  at  least  nominally,  responsible  ha 
repented  of  the  policy  which  was  perhaps  forced  upon  hin 
by  superior  authority.     Lord  Kimberley,   according  b 
one  account,   now    proposes    to   substitute  responsibl 
government  of  the  modern  colonial  type  for  independence 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  the  merits  of  a  polic; 
which  will   certainly    not   be   accepted  by  the  Boers 
Sovereignty  over  a  self-governing  colony  is  an  ambiguon 
title  or  prerogative,  but  suzerainty  is  invented  for  th 
express  purpose  of  being  absolutely  unmeaning.  Th; 
Boers  consider  the  restoration  of  the  Republic  as  the  pre 
mised  reward  of  victory,  and  they  will  not  be  content*} 
with  any  smaller  concession,     it  is  possible  that  the 
may  calculate  too  confidently  on  the  patience  of  the  Engji 
lish  nation,  if  not  on  the  indulgence  of  the  English  PruD 
Minister.    Kruger,  Pretoria's,  and  their  associates  will  b 
well  advised  in  discouraging  outrages  on  loyal  inhabitant 
as  long  as  a  considerable  English  force  is  within  read 
They  may  probably  have  been  inclined  to  comply  with  th 
demand  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  thai  the  garrison  of  Potche. 
stroom  shall  be  reinstated  in  possession ;  bat  Mr.  Glai 
stone  has  since  considerately  informed  them  that  the! 
must  either  receive  the  garrison  or  make  some  oth( 
reparation.     They  will  not  be  able  to  restore   to  lil 
a  certain  number  of  English  soldiers  who  were  killc 
in  consequence  of  the  perfidious  conduct  of  the  Boi 
leader ;  but  they  may  by  this  time  have  learned  that  the 
cannot  overrate  the  anxiety  of  the  English  Governmen 
or  of  its  chief,  to  terminate  the  controversy  on  almost  an 
conditions.    Parliament  will  perhaps  be  allowed  to  for 
and  express  a  judgment  on  the  policy  which  has  bee 
pursued,  when  its  results  have  become  inevitable.  Tn 
obstinacy  of  the  Boers  in  the  matter  of  Potchefstroom  I 
rewarded  by  the  iadefinite  postponement  of  Sir  MlCHAH 
Hicks-Beach's  motion  of  censure. 
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THE  LAW  OF  DISTRESS. 

THE  present  House  of  Commons  is  not  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's mind,  that  most  things  are  better  let  alone. 

■  It  does  not  require  before  it  legislates  to  see  clearly  that 
[  the  state  of  things  which  it  proposes  to  introduce  will  be 

at  least  better  than  the  state  of  things  which  it  proposes  to 
[disturb.    There  are  many  questions  upon  which  the  action 
of  Parliament  will  always  be  decided  by  the  consideration 
whether  it  is  wiser  to  abolish  a  law  against  which  a  fair 
[case  can  be  shown,  or  to  retain  it  until  it  is  proved  that  a 
[more  satisfactory  law  can  be  put  in  its  place.    Mr.  Pell 
[put  the  facts  about  distress  for  rent  very  clearly  when  he 
[said  that  though  such  a  law  would  not  now  be  enacted  for 
[the  first  time,  this  was  not  in  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for 
[repealing  it.    Like  most  laws  which  are  neither  entirely 
wholly  good  nor  wholly  bad,  it  has  had  some  unforeseen 
results,  and  the  controversy  on  Tuesday,  so  far  as  it  was 
influenced  by  argument,  turned  on  the  issue  whether  these 
unforeseen  results  had  made  it  worth  retaining.  Very  few, 
however,  of  the  speakers  paid  much  attention  to  this 
side  of  the  question.     Some  of   them  were  too  deeply 
pledged   to    the    tenant-farmers   among    their  consti- 
[tuents  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  any  plea  for  delay. 
For  them  the  law  of  distress  was  doomed  beforehand. 

■  Even  with  the  more  independent  county  members,  the 
fact  that  the  tenant-farmers  are  for  the  most  part  hostile 
to  the  law  had  necessarily  considerable  weight.  They  are 
too  important  an  element  in  most  counties  for  their  opinions 
not  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  members  of  the  late 
Government  lay  under  a  special  disadvantage  in  being  the 
authors  of  an  Act  abolishing  the  Scotch  law  of  hypothec, 
•which  differed  indeed  from  the  English  law  of  distress 
in  being  more  stringent,  but  closely  resembled  it  in  prin- 
ciple. When  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  several 
hindrances  to  full  discussion,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  debate 
was  not  likely  to  bring  out  the  arguments  on  either  side 
to  much  purpose.  Perhaps  its  most  interesting  feature 
was  the  evidence  it  afforded  that  the  Government  have 
still  a  good  deal  of  lee-way  to  make  up  before  their 
English  policy  will  stand  on  the  same  heroic  level  as 
their  Irish  policy.  It  is  singular  to  find  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Disturbance  Bill  admitting  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  landlord  ought  to  have  some  effective  means 
of  recovering  possession  of  his  land  if  he  fails  to  get  his 
rent.  Possession  of  his  land  was  the  last  thing  which  Sir 
William  Harcougt  was  willing  in  1880  to  give  an  Irish 
landlord  ;  but,  even  in  i88i,  he  still  holds  that  in  England 
land  belongs  to  the  owner  and  not  to  the  tenant.  How 
long  he  may  remain  in  this  benighted  state  is  another 
matter,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  say  no  longer  than 
the  birth  of  an  English  land  qnestion. 

The  one  thing  that  seems  to  be  admitted  as  regards  the 
law  of  distress  is  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  dis- 
advantage at  which  a  tenant  without  capital  is  naturally 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  tenant  with  capital.  Tho  extent  to 
which  it  had  this  tendency,  and  the  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  such  a  tendency  so  far  as  it  existed,  were  much  dis- 
puted. As  to  tho  first  point,  much  probably  depends  on 
the  character,  and  something  on  the  circumstances,  of  tho 
landlord.  A  man  who  is  neither  imprudent  nor  needy 
will,  under  no  circumstances,  bo  disposed  to  let  his 
land  to  a  farmer  whom  bo  does  not  believe  to  be  likely  to 
do  jnstice  to  tho  land.  Ho  knows,  indeed,  that  the  law  of 
distress  gives  him  security  against  tho  loss  of  his  rent,  and 
BO  far  makes  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  whether 
his  tenant  is  steadily  growing  richer  or  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Court.  But  ho  knows  also  that  tho  value 
of  the  land  dues  not  depend  only  on  the  certainty  with 
which  tho  rent  can  be  recovered,  and  that,  in  tho  long  i  an, 
it  is  most  profitablo  to  have  only  solvent  tenants.  Now 
solvency  is  not  entirely  a  matter  of  capital;  character  hai 
to  do  with  it  as  well,  and  the  prudent  landlord  who  lets  a 
farm  to  a  tenant  without  capital  does  so  rather  from  his 
knowledge  of  his  character  than  from  his  ability  to  levy  a 
distraint  upon  his  goods.  But  Mr.  CotnTVIl  pushes  this 
argument  too  far  when  he  maintain!  that,  if  the  law  of  dit- 
toes! is  abolished,  small  former!  will  bo  trusted  by  their 
landlords  in  the  futnro  as  they  have  been  in  tho  past.  Ah 
tho  law  stands  the  landlord  is  gnarantccd  against  imme- 
diate loss  if  ho  makes  a  mistake,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  say  beforehand  how  much  inllnerico  tho  abolition  o| 
this  gnarantco  may  exert  upon  a  landlord's  conduct.  II 
now  says  to  himself,  I  must  remember,  if  I  let  rny  farm  to 
ft  man  without  capital,  to  make  r.n-,  v,  \  inquiries  as  to  his 


antecedents,  so  as  to  ensure  myself  in  every  possible  way 
against  being  saddled  with  a  tenant  who  will  only  do  harm 
to  the  laud  during  the  time  that  he  remains  on  it.  Still, 
if,  after  taking  all  this  trouble,  I  find  that  I  have  mis- 
judged my  man,  I  shall  not  be  positively  out  of  pocket  by 
him.  The  land  may  be  something  the  worse  when  ho 
leaves  the  farm  than  when  he  enters  upon  it ;  but  I  shall 
not  suffer  any  actual  money  loss.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
this  last  reflection  may  have  an  appreciable  weight  with  a 
landlord.  Speculation,  when  the  worst  that  can  happen 
to  you  is  to  make  no  profits,  is  a  more  attractive  pur- 
suit than  speculation  which  may  end  in  making  a  con- 
siderable loss.  Deterioration  of  land  is  diminution  of 
capital,  but  loss  of  rent  is  diminution  of  income ;  and, 
provided  that  the  extent  of  the  former  injury  is  slight, 
it  comes  home  to  a  man  very  much  less  than  the 
latter.  At  present,  when  a  landlord  is  hesitating  between 
a  promising  tenant  without  capital  and  a  tenant  of  whom 
he  perhaps  knows  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  he  has 
capital,  his  choice  may  be  determined  by  the  recollection 
that,  if  he  chooses  the  former  and  then  finds  that  promise 
is  not  performance,  the  rent  at  all  events  will  be  secure. 
If  this  security  is  taken  away,  a  landlord  may  be  more  apt 
than  he  is  now  to  say  that,  after  all,  capital  is  a  certainty, 
while  character  is  to  some  extent  a  matter  of  chance. 

Supposing,  however',  that  the  law  of  distress  does  help 
to  put  the  tenant  without  capital  on  a  level  in  the  eyes  of 
a  landlord  with  the  tenant  who  has  capital,  is  this  process 
one  that  ought  to  be  encouraged  ?  We  may  be  glad  to 
see  small  tenants  holding  their  own  by  the  side  of  their 
richer  neighbours  and  bidding  against  them  in  the  farm 
market  ;  but  are  the  results  of  their  competition  so  satis- 
factory that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  law  for  the 
express  reason  that  it  multiplies  cases  in  which  such 
competition  is  possible  ?  That  is  a  point  which  will  partly 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  landlord.  There 
are  needy  landlords  as  well  as  needy  tenants,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  existence  of  the  law  of  distress  may 
encourage  needy  landlords  to  think  of  nothing  but  the 
amount  of  rent  that  is  offered  them.  A  tenant  without 
capital  may  often  do  more  in  this  way  than  a  tenant  with 
capital.  For  one  thing,  he  has  nothing  to  put  into  the 
land,  and  so  has  no  return  on  his  investments  to  allow  for. 
For  another  thing,  he  is  often  more  ignorant  of  his  business, 
and  consequently  more  hopeful  of  doing  well  in  it,  than  a 
tenant  with  capital  would.be,  and  his  offer  to  the  landlord 
may  square  with  his  hopes  rather  than  with  any  well-founded 
calculations.  Again,  his  want  of  capital  makes  it  more  in- 
dispensable to  him  to  have  a  farm.  His  only  property  is 
his  labour,  and  such  rule-of-thumb  acquaintance  with 
farming  as  he  may  have  picked  up,  and  these  aro  not 
possessions  that  he  can  transfer  to  any  other  trade.  To 
get  a  farm,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  lifo  and  death 
to  him — at  least,  it  is  tho  only  thing  that  stands  be- 
tween him  and  the  position  of  a  day  labourer.  All 
tiiesc  things  taken  together  will  often  disposo  a  tenant 
without  capital  to  offer  a  decidedly  larger  rent  than 
would  bo  offered  by  a  tenant  witli  capital.  If  tho 
landlord  is  not  needy,  he  takes  all  theso  circumstances 
into  account,  and  decides  that  tho  risk  of  having 
a  bad  tenant  is  not  compensated  by  tho  fact  that 
at  tho  worst  tho  rent  can  bo  recovered  by  distraint. 
But  when  tho  landlord  is  needy,  and  his  paramount 
object  in  managing  his  land  is  to  draw  the  largest  possible 
iucomo  out  of  it,  he  may  think — from  his  own  special 
point  of  view  he  may  oven  rightly  think — that  the  risk  is 
worth  running.  Ju  this  caso  tho  law  acts  us  a  direct 
encouragement  to  a  class  of  tenants  who  do  not  in  any 
way  deserve  to  bo  encouraged. 

This  circumsfanco  alone  would  account  for  the  disliko 
which  large  former!  foe!  to  tho  luw  of  distress.  They 

look  upon  it,  !i  .  handicapping  I  hem  in  tho  race.  Tho 
inducements  which  they,  and  but  for  tho  law  of  distress 
they  alone,  could  oiler  to  a  landlord  can  now  bo  offered 
by  men  who  have-  no  capital  to  invest  in  tho  land,  and 
consequently  no  natural  security  to  offer  for  tho  pay- 
ment of  tho  rent.  Tho  law  of  distress  creates  an  arti- 
ficial security  fur  this  payment,  and  in  this  way  puts 
largo  and  small  former!  on  a  level.  Their  disliko  to 
tho  law  is  Inoreaeed  by  tho  difficulty  it  [nits  iii  their 
way  whenever  they  want  to  borrow  money.  In  propor- 
tion as  farming  becomes  an  affair  of  capital,  it  becomes 
also  an  affair  of  credit.  Even  a  really  well-to-do  farmer 
*v til  at  times  want  to  upend  moio  money  on  the  land 
thun  ho  may  bavo  ut  tho  moment  to  spend.    Tho  law 
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of  distress  puts  him  in  a  worse  position  as  regards  a  lender, 
whether  of  money  or  goods,  than  ho  would  occupy  if  that 
law  wero  repealed.  The  hanker  who  makes  him  an  advance, 
the  implement-maker  who  lets  him  have  costly  agricul- 
tural machines  on  credit,  would  he  prepared  to  deal  with 
him  on  more  favourable  terms  if  the  landlord  had  no  moro 
facilities  than  other  creditors  of  recovering  the  debt  duo 
to  him.  As  it  is,  if  the  farmer  fails,  the  landlord  helps 
himself  to  his  goods,  and  it  is  only  when  his  claims  are 
fully  discharged  that  the  banker  and  the  implement- 
maker  are  allowed  to  share  in  the  distribution.  Un- 
doubtedly this  operates  as  a  very  serious  check  upon  a 
farmer's  power  of  getting  advances,  and  the  moro  am- 
bitious and  energetic  a  farmer  is,  the  more  this  check 
irritates  him.  That,  as  is  said  by  well-informed  observers, 
he  is  really  the  better  for  this  check,  inasmuch  as  it  pre- 
vents him  fi'om  borrowing  more  than  ho  would  be  able  to 
pay,  is  probably  true  ;  but  this  is  one  of  those  services  for 
which  no  man  ever  was  grateful  or  ever  will  be. 


THE  SMALL-POX  EPIDEMIC. 

nnilAT  commonplace  public  which  cares  little  for  the 
-JL  susceptibilities  of  local  authorities,  and  a  great  deal 
for  the  extinction  of  small-pox,  will  find  itself  in  unwonted 
accord  with  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board.  At  their  meeting  on  Saturday  it  was  stated  that 
they  were  doing  all  they  could  to  urge  upon  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  necessity  of  immediate  legislation 
upon  the  questions  raised  by  the  Hampstead  Hospital 
case.  Unfortunately,  it  is  extremely  uncertain  what 
amount  of  success  their  efforts  will  meet  with.  No  doubt 
Mr.  Dodson  is  full  to  overflowing  of  good  intentions.  An 
epidemic  in  London  is  the  opportunity  of  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.  From  that  particular  office 
the  road  to  Fame's  proud  temple  is  peculiarly  hard  to 
climb.  It  is  only  once  in  the  course  of  many  years  that 
its  chief  has  the  chance  of  associating  his  name  with  a 
Bill  which  will  set  people  talking.  Ordinarily,  he  is  con- 
fined to  the  dull  routine  of  departmental  labour.  When 
he  enters  the  room  in  which  Cabinet  Councils  are  held  he 
is  expected  to  leave  his  business  outside.  His  colleagues 
have  to  settle  questions  of  war  or  peace,  to  pacify  or 
coerce  Ireland,  to  consider  how  Mr.  Bradlaugh  may  best 
be  smuggled  into  Parliament.  They  have  no  ears  for  a 
Minister  whose  talk  is,  or  should  be,  of  drains,  and  whose 
thoughts  are  less  occupied  with  the  redistribution  of  land 
than  with  the  supply  of  water.  But,  when  London  is 
visited  with  an  outbreak  of  small-pox,  even  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  if  he  has  not  been  revaccinated,  may  feel  just 
alarm.  It  is  true  that  death  when  he  appears  in  this  form  is 
not  perfectly  equal  in  his  dealings  with  the  rich  and  with 
the  poor.  The  one  is  pretty  often  taken,  the  other  is 
usually  left.  But  even  this  rule  is  not  unfailing,  and  not 
even  a  Liberal  politician  can  be  perfectly  certain  that  he 
himself  may  not  prove  an  exception  to  it.  In  any  ordinary 
Session,  therefore,  Mr.  Dodson  would  have  a  very  good 
chance  of  carrying  his  Bill.  With  the  state  of  public 
business  what  it  is,  however,  this  chance  is  immeasurably 
less.  There  are  limits  to  a  Government's  power  of  carry- 
ing out  its  good  intentions,  and  the  attitude  of  the  managers 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  puts  Mr.  Dodson  in  a 
position  of  considerable  difficulty.  If  they  were  prepar&d 
to  accept  the  judgment  in  the  Hampstead  Hospital  case  as 
virtually  deciding  a  question  of  sanitary  policy  as  well  as 
one  of  sanitary  law,  there  would  be  time  enough  between 
now  and  August  to  carry  a  Bill  through  Parliament.  But 
the  managers  are  not  in  the  least  prepared  to  take  this 
view  of  their  duties.  They  regard  themselves  as  confessors 
in  the  cause  of  Public  Health.  They  are  powerless,  as  one 
of  the  managers  said  last  Saturday,  "  on  account  of  out- 
"  door  hostility  and  the  abstention  of  Parliament  to  do 
"  anything  to  help  them."  This  view  of  the  case  entirely 
ignores  the  fact  that  this  out-door  hostility  is  directed 
not  against  the  function  of  the  Asylum  Board,  but 
simply  against  a  particular  reading  of  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  it  when  discharging  this  function.  From 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  managers'  last  meeting 
it  might  be  supposed  that  the  inhabitants  of  London  were 
unwilling  to  admit  the  existence  of  small-pox  among  them, 
or  that  they  insisted  on  each  case  being  treated  in  the 
patient's  own  home.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say 
that  this  is  an  entire  misrepresentation  of  the  facts.  It  is 
only  to  a  particular  kind  of  hospital  that  objections  have 


been  taken.     Tho  contention  which  underlay  the  Hamp- 
stead  case — the  contention  which,  unless  tho  managers 
take  care,  may  yet  underlie  a  Fulham  case — is  that  no  dis- 
trict ought  to  be  burdened  with  more  than  its  own  small- 
pox patients.    If  the  managers  of  the  Asylums  Board  had 
recognized  the  reasonableness  of  this  view,  they  might  have 
saved  tho  public  some  money  and  some  risk.    It  would 
have  been  easy  to  provide  local  accommodation  for  local 
wants,  and  the  difficulty  of  isolating  patients  might  have 
been  appreciably  less  if  isolation  had  involved  only  a  short 
journey.     Unfortunately,  the  managers  refused  to  believe  J 
that  there  could  possibly  be  two  ways  of  dealing  with  i 
small-pox  patients.     They  must  be  brought  together  in 
large  bodies,  in  some  three  or  four  largo  hospitals,  and  the 
districts  in  which  these  hospitals  are  situated  must  be  i 
made  between  them  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  London.  If 
the  legislation  which  Mr.  Dodson  is  called  upon  to  introduce  | 
is  to  be  animated  by  this  spirit,  its  passage  through  the  | 
House  of  Commons  will  bo  by  no  means  a  matter  of  j 
course.    The  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which  it  is  pro-  i 
posed  to  convert  into  receptacles  for  the  small-pox  patients  | 
ot*  all  the  districts  round  will  offer  as  stout  an  opposition 
to  it  as  they  possibly  can  ;  and,  weak  as  they  may  be  by  I 
themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  sympathy  j 
their  hard  case  may  not  evoke.     In  spite  of  all  that  the  j 
managers  may  say,  the  common-sense  viesv  of  the  matter  i 
is  that  neighbourhood  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  | 
world  as  regards  the  cure  of  sufferers  from  infectious  dis- 
orders.    Those  who  will  readily  recognize  the  duty  of  I 
caring  for  disease  when  it  arises  at  their  doors  will  not  be  I 
equally  well  disposed  when  the  disease  is  intentionally 
brought  to  them  from  a  distance. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  even  if  the  managers  of  the  i 
Asylums  Board  had  been  willing  to  give  effect  to  this  dis-  , 
tinction,  additional  legislation  would  still  have  been  needed.  I 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Hampstead  would  have  had  an  equal 
right  to  redress,  supposing  that  the  hospital  had  only  coa« 
tained  Hampstead  patients,  it  would  have  been  altogether  ! 
impossible  to  deal  with  such  an  epidemic  as  the  present ;  and 
it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  HarapsteatM 
might  not  have  had  such  a  right.    It  is  of  the  utmost  im... 
portance,  therefore,  as  regards  the  successful  treatment  on 
the  disease,  that  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  shonh» 
be    empowered,    in   conjunction   with   the   local  sanifl 
tary   authorities,  to    make    proper    provision   for  thfl 
reception  and  isolation  of  all  sinall-pox  cases   within  J 
the   district   in   which   the   disease   has  shown  itself,  j 
A  Bill  of  this  kind,  if  supported   by   the  managers, 
might  soon   become  law.      A   Bill  of  this    kind  not 
supported  by  the  managers,  or   a   Bill  of  a  different 
kind  to  which  great  local  opposition  would  be  offered, 
might  meet  with  very  great  difficulties.    It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  controversy  between  aggregation  and  mul- 
tiplication of  hospitals  might  be  got  over  by  sending  the 
patients  to  floating  hospitals,  made  out  of  old  men-of-war, 
and  moored  in  the  lower  part  of  the  river.    This  scheme 
has  the  recommendation  of  combining  the  advantages  of 
both  methods  of  dealing  with  the  disease.    The  patients 
are  isolated  in  a  few  large  hospitals,  but  no  district  is 
made  to  suffer  by  having  one  of  these  hospitals  placed  in  I 
its  midst.    Even  the  objection  which  is  taken  to  the  trans-  i 
port  of  patients  from  one  part  of  London  to  another 
would  be  met  to  a  great  extent  by  this  plan.    In  many 
cases  a  large  part  of  the  journey  would  be  by  water,  and  a 
very  large  section  of  London  lies  within  a  short  distance 
of  one  or  other  bank  of  the  Thames.     Once  transferred 
from  the  steam-tender  to  the  hospital-ship  the  small-pox 
patient  would  give  no  further  trouble,  and  in  the  fresh  air 
of  the  river  his  chances  of  recovery  would  be  as  good  as 
possible.    If  the  Admiralty  can  lay  hands  on  a  few  disused 
men-of-war  of  large  size  the  Government  cannot  do  better 
than  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  into  small-pox 
hospitals.    It  is  even  possible  that  by  this  means  the  need 
for  further  legislation  may  be  avoided.    Whatever  power 
the  managers  now  possess  with  regard  to  the  sending  of 
smail-pox  patients  to  distant  hospitals,  they  will  possess  as 
much  when  the  hospitals  are  on  the  water  as  when  they  | 
are  on  the  land,  while  the  motives  for  resisting  their  use  j 
of  this  power  which  now  exist  will  then  exist  no  longer. 

If  vaccination  had  been  properly  attended  to  in  the 
past,  there  would  be  no  small-pox  to  attend  to  in  the  pre-l 
sent,  but,  judging  from  the  statistics  of  vaccination  in  I 
London,  the  next  generation  will  be  no  better  protected 
than  this  one  is.    The  two  obstacles  which  stand  in  the 
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I  iy  are  the  fanatical  opposition  -which  is  excited  in  some 
I  inds  by  the  vaccination  of  infants,  and  the  absence  of 
iy  means  whatever  of  compelling  the  revaccination  of 
Halts.  For  the  former  obstacle  the  Local  Government 
i  oard  are  to  some  extent  responsible.  The  objection  to 
iccination  from  human  lymph  is  not  entirely  unfounded  ; 
I'  all  events,  the  paramount  authority  of  Sir  Thomas 
Patson  can  be  quoted  in  support  of  it.  To  vaccination 
om  calf  lymph  there  is  no  such  objection,  and  it  is  un- 
rtnnate  that  the  use  of  calf  lymph  should  not  have 
hceived  decided  and  steady  encouragement  long  ago. 
[hat  vaccination  is  very  unequally  enforced,  even  in  dif- 
Jrent  parts  of  London,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that, 
y.  the  children  born  in  Shoreditch,  16  per  cent,  are 
lavaccinated,  while  of  those  born  in  Whitechapel,  only 
I  per  cent,  are  unvaccinated.  There  is  no  difference  in 
lie  circumstances  of  these  two  parishes  that  can  account 
|»r  the  number  of  unvaccinated  children  in  the  one 
ping  four  times  what  it  is  in  the  other.  It  is  to  be 
pted  that  a  quarter  of  the  unvaccinated  children  in 
horeditch  were  children  who  had  been  inmates  of  the 
orkhouse,  if  they  had  not  been  born  there.  In  other 
Lords,  they  had  been  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Guar- 
ians,  and  had  been  allowed  to  slip  out  of  them  without 
le  law  having  been  enforced.  The  Shoreditch  Guar- 
ians  have  now  appointed  a  second  Vaccination  Officer,  a 
[;ep  which  will  be  useful  if  a  house-to-house  visitation  is 
lit  on  foot,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be.  But  no  amount 
|:  additional  Vaccination  Officers  will  secure  the  vaccina- 
>on  of  children  in  the  workhouse  unless  the  Guardiaus 
;re  prepared  to  override  the  resistance  of  ignorant  mothers 
'ho  do  not  wish  to  have  the  child  made  ill  for  a  week  at 
le  cost  of  so  much  additional  trouble  to  themselves.  In 
•ises  of  this  kind  nothing  but  compulsion  will  have  any 
ffect. 


YOUXG  OXFORD. 

'\  N  Oxford  Tutor  in  the  current  number  of  Frascr's  Magazine 
-A-  has  undertaken  to  enlighten  the  public  on  "  Young  Oxford," 
r  iu  other  words  on  the  condition — moral,  intellectual,  social,  and 
iligious — of  the  present  race  of  Oxford  undergraduates.  That  a 
ood  deal  of  what  he  tells  us  is  quite  true  we  see  no  reason  to  dispute, 
'o  readers  who  happen  to  have  any  familiarity  with  the  Oxford 
f  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  first  remark  naturally 
uggested  by  his  lucubrations  will  be  that  "  Caesar  aDd  Pompey 
re  very  like  each  other,  more  especially  Pompey."  Certainly,  if 
is  account  may  be  accepted,  there  is  a  very  strong  family  likeness 
ideed  between  the  Oxford  undergraduate  of  i SS I  and  his  prede- 
eseors  of  any  of  the  last  three  or  lour  decades,  in  spite  of  all  the 
weeping  changes,  academical,  religious  and  other,  which  during 
hat  period  have  passed  over  the  entire  system  of  the  university, 
t  is  not  for  instance  any  peculiarity  of  the  undergraduate  of  to- 
ay  that  he  "  is  likely  to  err  on  the  side  of  neglecting  religion 
ather  than  of  positive  infidelity,''  or  that  he  is  not  invari- 
bly  distinguished  by  "  a  spirit  of  innate  reverence  for  constituted 
uthority,"  or  that  he  is  "  thoroughly  Conservative  in  many  points  " 
nd  particularly  in  resisting  all  disciplinary  innovations.  Nor  is  it 
ny  specialty  of  modern  Oxford  that  the  university  itself,  and  every 
ollege  in  it,  is  split  up  into  various  sets  which  have  little 
ommon  ground  of  agreement,  and  that  "Christ-church  is  the 
esort  of  the  young  aristocracy  who  seem  to  consider  the 
etting  up  of  periodical  rows  an  essential  part  of  their  educa- 
ion."  'lhero  would  seem  to  bo  a  remarkable  continuity  even 
o  the  relative  position  and  character  of  dillerent  colleges.  "We 
re  told  for  instance  that  Balliol,  New  College,  and  Corpus  still 
etain  their  scholastic  pre-eminence,  and  our  Tutor  eees  every 
pajon  to  suppose  that  th«y  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  one  respect 
here  is  no  doubt  a  change,  and  a  chango  for  tho  letter,  from  the 
>xfordof  half  a  century  ago,  though  it  has  b<-n  in  progress  now 
or  many  years  past,  and  finds  an  analogy  in  the  altered  and  more 
riendly  relations  of  boys  and  masters  at  our  public  schools.  It 
aay  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  "  more  la-ting  friendships  are 
iftcn  formed  in  Oxford  between  College  fellows  and  undergraduates 
ban  among  undergraduates  themselves,"  but  at  all  events  tho  old 
radition  of  looking  on  every  don  as  a  natural  enemy  and  every 
ollege  regulation  as  "  simply  made  to  spite  mo ''has  long  sinee 
icd  out.  Thero  are  still,  according  to  our  informant,  a  very  few 
dried  up  and  crusty  dons,"  who  seem  to  resent  the  very  existence 
f  undergraduates,  just  as  the  sentiment  used  some  years  ago  to 
«  attributed  to  a  well-known  head  that  tho  linal  cause  of  under- 
graduates was  to  walk  about  the  grass-plot  in  Quad  and  make 
hemselve.s  generally  objectionable.  Another  nascent  innovation 
ecorded  by  tho  Tutor  is  by  no  means  equally  commendable. 
Lfter  telling  us  that  it  is  entirely  against  undergraduate  etiquette 
o  settle  a  quarrel  by  an  appeal  to  force  instead  of  by  a  temporary 
*  permanent  process  of  culling,  he  adds  that  this  etiquette  is 
ometimes  set  aside,  and  "  quite  lately  have  been  fought  two  sham 
luels." 

It  appears  that  tho  American  whoso  criticisms  have  called 


forth  the  Oxford  Tutor  in  vindication  of  his  Alma  Mater  had 
declared  that  there  is  no  intellectual  life  there  among  under- 
graduates apart  from  the  schools,  while  somebody  else  has 
brought  the  opposite  charge  that  the  superabundant  philosophy 
they  are  crammed  with  is  apt  to  find  its  vent  in  Agnosticism. 
Tho  first  charge  is  manifestly  an  absurd  exaggeration,  u  based," 
as  the  Tutor  rather  grandiloquently  words  it,  "  on  very  in- 
sufficient premises."  Unless  Oxford  has  changed  remarkably  in 
a  very  few  years,  there  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  disregard  the 
schools  altogether  in  the  matter  of  intellectual  life.  As  to  the  second, 
there  will  always  no  doubt  be  more  or  less  of  scepticism  prevalent 
wherever  a  number  of  educated  young  men  are  congregated,  and 
Oxford  has  proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  writer  reminds 
us  how  Aristotle  has  observed  that  "young  men, having  but  little 
experience,  and  being  liable  to  he  led  astray  by  their  passions, 
are  not  fitting  students  of  moral  philosophy  ;  "  and  he  might  have 
cited  further  the  caution  addressed  by  the  head  of  a  distinguished 
College  at  Cambridge  to  his  fellows  in  conclave  assembled,  "  We 
must  remember,  gentlemen,  that  we  are  not  infallible,  not  even  the 
youngest  of  us."  A  commentator  on  recent  Oxford  history  in  the 
Church  Quarterly,  who  goes  a  good  deal  more  deeply  into  the 
subject  than  our  gossiping  tutor,  forms  rather  a  gloomy  estimate 
of  the  religious  prospect,  in  view  of  the  clean  sweep  that  has  been 
made,  or  is  being  made,  by  modern  legislation  of  almost  every 
vestige  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  safeguards  and  restrictions,  whether 
collegiate  or  academical.  But  he  admits  that  there  are  still  im- 
portant practical  religious  influences  at  work,  and  notes  some  en- 
couraging features  in  the  religious  side  of  Oxford  life.  A  some- 
what angry  correspondence  which  has  been  going  on  iu  the  Non- 
conformist brings  testimony  from  an  unexpected  and  unsuspicious 
quarter  that  as  yet  the  Church  has  gained  more  than  Dissent  from 
coming  into  close  contact  there  with  her  rivals  on  equal  terms. 
Meanwhile,  as  was  observed  before,  practical  irreligion  is  pretty 
sure  at  a  place  like  Oxford  to  be  a  more  pressing  danger  than 
speculative  unbelief,  and  we  may  hope  the  Tutor  is  justified  in 
assuring  us  that,  even  in  sceptical  circles,  the  presence  of  a  single 
manreputed  to  be  pious,  or  of  a  boy  fresh  from  school,  puts  a  restraint 
on  all  sorts  of  doubtful  conversation.  In  this  matter  probably  the 
standard  of  "  good  form  "  and  "  shocking  bid  form,"  on  which  he 
dwells,  would  be  held  to  apply,  though  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  at 
Oxford  as  elsewhere,  "sundry  things,  drunkenness  for  instance, 
are  allowed  to  pass  muster,  which  a  higher  moral  standard  would 
condemn."  Cigarettes  and  tea,  however,  rather  than  alcoholic 
liquors,  are  the  special  temptation  of  the  present  generation. 
Another  phrase  which  ho  represents  as  being  a  potent  in- 
strument of  social  ostracism  reminds  us  in  its  meaning  of  a. 
term  of  hardly  less  questionable  English  much  in  vogue  at  Oxford 
some  years  ago,  where  it  was  especially,  and  often  of  course  most 
unfairly,  applied  to  new  comers  from  Rugby,  who  were  supposed 
to  be  "terribly  in  earnest"  and  to  cherish  by  no  means  defec- 
tive appreciation  of  their  own  capacities.  Such  men  were  called 
"prulf"  in  those  da;s;  now,  it  appears,  they  are  said  to  "  put 
on  side,"  but  the  term  is  sufficiently  vague  to  be  a  formidable 
weapon  of  offence  against  any  one  held  to  be  "  unclubbable." 

It  may  be  generally  described  as  a  combination  of  outward  swagger  and 
inward  conceit ;  but  the  suspicion  of  "  putting  on  side  " — in  Oxford,  at  all 
events — attaches  itself  to  various  individuals  on  most  contradictory  grounds. 
One  man  is  suppo-cd  to  "  put  on  side"  because  he  happens  to  be  shy  or 
reserved,  and  consequently  talks  less  than  his  neighbours  in  general 
Society.  Another  is  held  to  talk  too  much,  and  so  to  "  put  on  side;  "  and 
there  arc  men  who  have  laboured  under  the  same  imputation  simply  be- 
cause they  happen  (o  walk  iu  a  less  crab-like  fashion  than  their  fellow- 
cre.iturcs.  "  Side,"  where  it  does  exist,  is  certainly  an  objectionable 
feature  of  character  ;  but  at  Ox  lord,  in  nine  presumed  casus  out  of  ten,  we 
believe  its  existence  to  be  purely  imaginary. 

Tho  Tutor  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  but  not  much  which  is  not 
generally  known,  about  Clubs  at  Oxford,  beginning,  of  course,  wilh 
tho  Union.  But  here,  while  he  informs  us,  with  discreet  reserve, 
that  "  it  has  a  history,"  ho  omits  to  give  any  inlimation  of  how' 
long  its  history  has  lasted,  or  to  say  that  it  kept  its  Jubilee  eight 
years  ago,  although  ho  repeats  tho  threadbare  story,  which  waa 
reproduced  in  one  of  the  speeches  made  on  that  occasion,  about 
Mr.  Lowe,  as  President  of  tho  Union,  fining  tho  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  a  sovereign  for  disorderly  behaviour.  Wo 
are  told  again  that  tho  oldest  of  tho  Oxford  convivial  Clubs  is  tho 
PhoBDlX,  and  that  its  records  date  back  to  the  last  century,  and 
that  very  quaint  legends  are  connected  with  it.  Wo  nro 
not  told  that  it  went  at  that  time  under  the  01070  questionable) 
naino    of    the    "  llell-liro    Club,"    and    I  hat    thu  "quaint 

!       nd  "  for  Which  it  is  chiefly  famous  is  the  Btory  of  the  Kvil 

One  appearing  in  person  to  carry  oil'  a  drunken  and  blaspheming 
undergraduate  from  a  supper  parly  at  Brasenoae,  which  a  follow 
of  that  ( "ollege,  lately  r|eee,i-ed,  was  popularly  supposed  to  have 
wilue  sed  us  be  pa  .-ed  along  Jirasennmi  Pane.  It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Plm-nix  lor  some  TMrl  has  steadily  disowned  descent 
from  tho"  1 1 .  1 1  -  lii-  Club."  Wo  need  not  follow  the  Tutor  through 
in  i  died  report  of  "  tho  amusements  of  Young  Oxford,"  which 
are  much  the  same  as  may  bo  found  tHUtOtk  mutandin  at  every 
Kngli-h  university  or  public  school.  Perhaps,  however,  much 
a  i  ouio  of  the  present  Clubs  would  have  shocked  u  Don  of 
the  hut  generation,  it  is  not  wholly  irrational  that  a  young  man 
who  has  aeenle,, tally  mi  —J  "  Half"  should  bo  able  to  dine  with- 
out tb"  certainly,  if  eauirht  in  the  fact,  of  n  Proctorial  fine.  Still 
less  is  it  w  a  try  to  transcribe  the  author's  summary  of  the  existing 
regulations  about  the  school's,  which  may  alwuvs  be  found  recorded 
in  tb-  Oxford  Calendar  for  the  current  year.  Il«  evidently  supposed 
that  he  has  made  a  notable  discovery,  when  ho  tells  us,  with  much 
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solemnity,  that  "it  cannot  he  held  that  it  is  in  t he  way  of  Echno's 
alone  that  Alum  Mater  educates  her  foster-sons.  Men  acquire 
a  species  of  education  by  contact  with  each  other,''  with 
much  more  to  the  same  effect,  finally  enforced  by  a  long  quotation 
from  tho  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles.  We  nee  I  scarcely  say  that 
the  idea  thus  elaborately  paraded  is  one  of  the  veriest  common- 
places of  all  educational  literature,  as  regards  both  our  universi- 
ties and  public  schools.  Its  rationale  is  expounded  with  his 
accustomed  grace  and  felicity  in  Cardinal  Newman's  University 
Lectures,  but  in  itself  it  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  the  slight  est 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  it  is  difficult  to  read 
without  a  smile  the  pompous  announcement — as  though  of  some 
grand  discovery  which  it  was  reserved  for  an  Ox'ord  Tutor  to 
flash  upon  the  world  in  the  pages  of  Fraser  in  the  year  of  grace 
1 88 1 — that  "  man  is  essentially  an  imitative  being,  and  this  is  more 
especially  true  of  young  men."  Perhaps  we  might  venture  to  sug- 
gest as  a  corresponding  verity  that  Tutors  are  essentially  didactic 
beings,  and  this  is  more  especially  true  of  young  tutors.  It  is  easy 
enough,  when  ono  has  once  got  into  the  vein,  to  pass  from  one  truism 
to  another.  It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that,  after  tilling  several 
pages  with  a  kind  of  glorified  paraphrase  of  the  Oxford  Calendar 
and  Undergraduate's  Journal,  and  then  elab  irately  discussing 
whether  it  is  true  that  men  at  Oxford  get  some  sort  of  mutual 
education  from  contact  with  each  other,  the  Tutor  should  finally 
proceed  to  inquire — in  a  somewhat  hesitating  and  tentative 
fashion,  as  though  doubtful  about  the  reply — whether  they  enjoy 
tluir  Oxford  residence  at  the  time,  and  retain  a  pleasant  memory 
of  it  afterwards.  To  most  men — at  least  most  Oxford  men — the 
inquiry  might  perhaps  appear  rather  a  work  of  supererogation  ;  as 
the  Germans  would  phrase  it,  "  that  understands  itself."  But  our 
Tutor  goes  to  work  systematically,  and  after  balancing  the  pros 
and  cons  in  due  order  arrives  at  last  at  the  modified  and  not  over 
confident  conclusion  that  on  the  whole  "few  men,  as  they  bid 
farewell  to  Oxford,  as  Magdalen  Tower,  St.  Mary's,  and  Carfax 
[is  there  not  rather  a  bathos  about  Carfax  ?]  one  by  one  fade  in 
the  distance  [Oxford  readers  will  note  the  nice  topographical 
accuracy  of  the  catalogue]  are  entirely  devoid  of  some  feeling  of 
lingering  regret."  The  statement  is  at  least  iinimpeacbably  cautious 
and  temperate.    Byron  had  remarked  long  ago  that 

On  leaving  even  the  most  unpleasant  people 
And  places,  one  keeps  looking  at  the  steeple. 

And  that  is  really  the  utmost  our  sage  informant  thinks  be  "can 
safely  say"  of  the  feeling  of  an  Oxonian  bidding  final  adieu  to  his 
old  home  after  three  or  four  years'  residence  at  the  most  impression- 
able period  of  his  life.  Our  own  recollections  and  experiences  might 
perhaps  have  inclined  us  to  a  somewhat  more  enthusiastic  estimate. 
But  it  is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Let  us  hope  that  when  the 
time  shall  come  for  the  Oxford  Tutor  himself  to  take  his 
last  look  at  "  Magdalen,  St.  Mary,  and  Carfax,  one  by  one,'' 
in  sad  succession,  and  bury  himself  in  "  the  dusky  purlieus 
of  the  law  "  or  in  the  obscurity  of  a  rural  vicarage,  he  too  will 
be  able  to  rise  for  the  nonce  to  "  a  feeling  of  lingering  re- 
gret"; but  we  may  also  venture  to  hope  that  he  will  confine 
that  generous  sentiment  to  his  own  bosom,  and  not  suffer  it 
to  expatiate  in  another  article  in  Fraser ;  salts  una  superque.  He 
has  himself  assured  us,  in  his  grave  and  sententious  manner,  that 
"  the  lesson  of  self-control  is  taught  by  the  etiquette  of  Oxford 
society."  Let  him  therefore  apply  that  valuable  lesson  to  his 
literary  aspirations,  and  pause  to  consider,  before  he  again  comes 
forward  to  instruct  the  general  public,  whether  he  has  anything  to 
tell  them  which  they  did  not  know  before.  When  Dr.  Arnold 
first  took  charge  of  the  Sixth  Form  at  Buy  by  he  resolved,  accord- 
ing to  his  biographer,  to  iunovate  on  the  established  practice  of 
setting  themes  on  the  subject  of  Virtus  est  bona  res.  If  our  Tutor 
had  not  implied  that  he  belongs  to  the  younger  generation,  we 
might  almost  have  suspected  him  of  being  trained  at  Rugby 
under  tho  old  rlgime. 


THE  INNOCENTS  IN  IRELAND. 

THE  two  most  guileless  persons  among  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
of  whom  documentary  evidence  gives  us  any  cognizance  are, 
almost  without  a  doubt,  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.,  and  the  editor 
of  the  freeman's  Journal.  It  is  not  quite  easy  to  decide  whether 
there  is  anything  to  choose  between  them.  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre, 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  expostulating  with  Mr.  W.  II. 
Smith  for  even  hinting  that  the  Government  found  their  account 
in  encouraging  Irish  agitation  ;  the  Freeman's  Journal  plaintively 
asking  what  it  is  all  about,  why  Dublin  is  proclaimed,  why  Mr. 
Dillon  is  arrested,  are  two  pleasant  sights.  With  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
■we  shall  not  greatly  trouble  ourselves.  It  would  only  be  possible 
to  show  him  why  Mr.  Smith  and  other  sensible  people  think  the 
Government  to  have  been  interested  in  the  disturbances  and  out- 
rages in  Ireland  by  the  aid  of  logic.  Now  logic,  like  political  economy, 
is  for  the  present  taboo  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  immediate  followers.  It 
i9  good  for  Saturn-and-.lupiter-feilow9,not  for  practical  politicians. 
The  Freeman's  Journal  offers  metal  more  attractive  than  the 
member  for  Reading.  The  Freeman's  Journal,  greatly  pondering, 
is  disposed  to  attribute  the  proclamation  and  the  arrest  to  the 
fact  that  "  the  outrage-mongers  have  again  been  at  work."  The  j 
outrage-mongers  certainly  have  been  at  work,  with  a  vengeance, 
and  it  may  be  profitable,  if  not  pleasant,  to  consider  their 
proceedings.  It  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne  in  mind 
what  sort  of  folk  Mr.  Gladstone's  clients  are,  and  what  kind  of  | 


deeds  are  to  be  rewarded  by  the  carvinsr  of  neat  competences  for 
their  perpetrators  out  of  the  property  of  the  landlords. 

The  achievements  of  the  outrage-mongers  during  the  last  week 
or  ten  days  amount,  speaking  generally,  to  one  murder,  two 
attempted,  and  possibly  still  to  be  completed  ditto,  one  roasting, 
one  ear-clipping,  several  firings  into  houses,  and  miscellaneous 
attacks  on  persons  or  property,  including  the  ripping-up  of  a  cart- 
horse or  two,  too  many  to  mention  ;  besides  Mr.  Dillon's  speeches 
and  the  mobbing  of  the  Emergency  Committee  representatives  at 
Ilowth  and  elsewhere.  The  details  of  the  various  exploits  are 
very  curious  and  delightful,  calculated  to  "  stir  the  national  con- 
science"— we  believe  that  is  the  correct  phrase — more  than  ever  to 
do  justice  to  the  finest  peasantry  on  this  or  any  other  planet,  in-| 
eluding  Saturn  and  Jupiter.  The  roasting  has  been  denied^  but 
the  practice  has  been  a  favourite  one  in  times  past,  and  Erin  is 
quite  likely  to  remember  the  days  of  old  in  this  way.  The  ear- 
clipping  has  been  exaggerated,  says  Mr.  Forster,  but  he  does  not  I 
deny  its  truth.  It  is  not  particularly  easy  to  understand  what 
exnii-rreration  of  such  a  matter  means:  either  the  bailiff's  ears  arei 
on  his  head  or  they  are  not,  unless  perhaps  some  stumps  may  be 
lelt.  Perhaps  in  the  latter  case  the  Government  regards  the  pro-j 
ceeding  as  a  fair  apportionment  of  the  property  between  Mr. 
Dennehy  and  tha  Laud  League,  not  dissimilar  to  their  own  in- 
tended division  of  Ireland  between  landlords  and  tenants.  Thel 
wreckings  of  houses,  the  firings  into  them,  and  so  forth,  are  quite^ 
familiar  and  rather  stale.  Bat  the  murder  is  a  very  instructive! 
murder  indeed.  We  are  not  now  referring  to  the  Fenian  outrage) 
iu  Dublin,  but  to  tho  affair  in  Connemara.  The  victim  was  a| 
cattle-herd,  and  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  farm  oni 
which  he  served  had  not  been  "  landgrabbed"  by  any  one,  neither! 
had  any  one  been  ejected  from  it.  It  was  land  which  bad  for] 
many  years  been  in  tho  occupation  of  the  owner,  and  which' 
previous  to  that  occupation  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered  to] 
liim  by  a  perfectly  responsible  and  independent  tenant.  Yet] 
the  caretaker  and  his  son  were  dragged  out  of  bed  and  shot! 
in  the  road — the  father  being  killed,  the  son  mortally  wounded.  ^ 
This  was  a  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  Land  League  against! 
herds.  The  import  of  this  ought  to  be  very  carefully  studied.! 
Grass  farms  are,  it  is  well  known,  the  most  profitable  employment 
of  land  in  Ireland,  and  the  land  is  better  suited  for  them  than  for< 
any  other  purpose.  But  as  they  do  not  suit  penniless  peasantsj 
and  interfere  with  the  growth  of  a  ragged  population  always  open* 
to  the  influence  of  the  agitator,  they  are  forbidden  per  se.  There! 
is  here  no  question  of  the  crowbar  brigade,  no  insinuation  of  any 
hardship  intlicted  on  any  living  soul.  The  Land  League  ha9  decided] 
against  any  form  of  cultivation  but  such  as  it  prefers,  and  the  decision 
is  enforced  in  a  business-like  and  peremptory  manner  which,  unforJ 
tunately,  the  Executive  of  the  less  powerful  of  the  two  Irishl 
Governments  does  not  imitate.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  conJ 
science-of-the-nation  party  have  been  very  discreetly  silent  about' 
this  particular  crime.  Here  at  least  is  something  which  not  merely! 
no  Land  Bill  such  as  the  present,  but  nothing  short  of  an  agrarian 
law  limiting  holdings  to,  say  five  acres  apiece,  and  prescribing 
their  culture,  can  touch.  The  utter  madness  of  supposing  that  any 
Land  Bill  in  the  direction  of  tho  earlier  clauses  of  the  present  will 
cut  away  the  root  of  the  evil  is  demonstrated  by  this  death  of  the 
unhappy  man  Lyden  in  a  fashion  which  admits  of  no  explaining 
away. 

The  speeches  which  at  last  goaded  the  Government  into  doing 
what  ought  to  have  been  done  a  year  ago,  and  laying  Mr. 
Dillon  by  the  heels,  and  the  incident  which  no  doubt  partly , 
led  to  the  proclamation  of  Dublin,  are  almost  equally  instruol 
tive,  and  fortunately  the  lesson  is  not  enforced  by  the  death  I 
of  an  innocent  man.  The  riot  at  the  Ilowth  sale  is  an  admirable 
exposure  of  the  state  into  which  Government  mismanagement, 
and  nothing  but  Government  mismanagement,  has  allowed  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire,  in  point  of  political  importance,  to  get. 
A  tenant  (of  ample  means,  and  who  is  not  even  pretended  to  be 
one  of  those  objects  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  compassion,  who  can  do 
nothing  but  rent  from  a  brutal  landlord  the  land  which  that 
monopolist  withholds  fivm  them,  save  at  an  exorbitant  price) 
refuses  to  pay  his  rent  out  of  sheer  wantonness.  His  cattle  are 
distrained  upon,  and  having  been  bought  by  fair  bidders  in  the 
open  market,  the  rent  is  paid.  Thereupon,  a  procession  of  howling 
roughs  accompanies  the  beasts  and  the  new  owners  into  the  city, 
hooting  and  hustling  them,  pelting  them  with  dirt,  and  doing  all 
that  is  possible  to  prevent  the  beast9  from  being  shipped.  Here, 
again,  there  is  no  possible  imputation  of  personal  hardship.  The 
arbitrary  dictates  of  an  irresponsible  association  are  enforced  by  a 
mob  ;  and  comparatively  moderate  partisans  of  that  association 
ask  with  astonishment  why  precautions  should  be  taken  to  make 
such  things  a  little  more  difficult,  or  rather  more  dangerous,  in 
future  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing,  however,  of  all  is  the  speech 
which  at  last  broke  the  back  of  Mr.  Forster's  patience  in  the 
matter  of  "  John  Dillon."    That  energetic  person  had  already,  in  | 
a  phrase  of  his  own,  "  sailed  very  near  the  wind  "  by  telling  the  | 
now  famous  story  of  the  men  with  loaded  rifles  who  lay  in  wait 
inside  a  house  at  which  an  eviction  was  threatened.    On  Suiiday  I 
last  he  achieved  the  nautical  manoeuvre  known  as  sailing,  nof  j 
merely  near  the  wind,  but  a  point  the  other  side  of  it.    It  is  note-  \ 
worthy  that  Mr.  Dillon   does  not   condescend  to   make  the  I 
least   reference   to  the  Land  Bill.     That  panacea  is  for  him 
simply    non   avenu.     If  his  hearers  would  go   on    as  thel  I 
were  going  for  two  or  three  years,  said   he,  they  would  enc 
by  banding  over  the  soil  of  Ireland  to  the  men  who  tillec 
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it.  If  they  could  resist,  on  the  -whole  successfully,  the  exac- 
tions of  the"  landlords  till  the  autumn,  the  game  was  won.  And 
then  Mr.  Dillon  proceeded  to  explain  the  proper  modus  operandi 
for  holding  out  till  the  autumn.  In  the  first  place,  the  levying  of 
rack-rent  was  to  be  obstructed  by  every  means  ingenuity  could 
suggest;  in  the  second,  every  man,  whatever  his  profession,  who 
assisted  that  levying  was  to  be  "  punished,"  to  be  "  attacked,"  to 
be  "  followed  at  every  turn  of  his  life."  Of  course  Mr.  Dillon 
suggests  that  all  this  may  be  done  within  the  law,  though  how 
things  in  themselves  illegal  are  to  be  done  within  the  law  is  not 
eo  clear.  Equally,  of  course,  his  hearers  took  his  test  without  his 
qualification.  The  Land  League  method  of  "punishment,"  of 
"  attack,"  of  "  following,"  is  murder,  as  in  the  case  of  Lyden ; 
mutilation,  as  in  the  case  of  Dennehy  ;  torture,  as  in  the  case  of 
King;  damage  to  property,  combined  with  cruelty  to  animals, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  cart-horses  ripped  up  the  other  day  be- 
cause their  owners  dared  to  lend  them  to  the  Constabulary.  This 
is  the  simple  plan  by  which  the  executive  of  the  Land  League 
obey  Mr.  Dillon's  beautiful  exhortation  to  "  carry  the  conviction  of 
their  power  into  the  hearts  of  their  enemies."  A  charge  of  shot 
ought  certainly  to  carry  conviction.  Knive3  and  fire  have  at  all 
times  been  favourite  arguments  with  certain  brutal  and  savage 
natures,  and  "  Hate  me,  rip  up  my  horse,"  is  at  least  as  logical  as 
"  Love  me,  love  my  dog." 

To  all  this  we  shall  of  course  hear,  and  indeed  have  heard,  the 
old  stereotyped  answer.  The  Land  Bill  is  to  take  the  heart  of 
stone  out  of  the  Irish  peasant,  and  to  give  him  a  heart  of  flesh. 
The  conviction  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  goodness,  the  delightful  labours 
of  the  litigation  of  the  Land  Court,  will  soften  his  manners,  and 
not  permit  him  to  be  fierce.  The  chance  of  a  fresh  haul  at  his 
landlord's  pocket  every  fifteen  years  will  keep  him  quietly  expec- 
tant in  the  intervals,  when,  indeed,  he  will  be  digesting  haul  the 
last.  It  is  difficult  to  argue  on  such  a  point  as  this,  because  (it  is 
unpleasant  to  have  to  say  it)  it  is  impossible  to  believe  in  the  bona 
fides  of  the  antagonist,  or,  accepting  his  bona  fides,  to  admit  his 
competence.  Obviously  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  will  do  none  of  the 
things  for  the  want  of  which  the  Irish  peasant  now  murders  and 
mutilates  and  tortures.  It  does  not  even  profess  to  enact  that  no 
owner  who  holds  grass  land  in  his  own  occupation  shall  go  on 
holding  it.  It  does  not  even  pretend  to  hand  over  the  soil  to 
the  tiller.  Its  provisions  forbid  all  the  most  dearly  cherished 
misdoings  of  the  tenant— subdivision,  subletting,  dilapidation, 
perhaps,  even,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  doubt  about  this,  the 
beloved  system  of  conacre.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  declares  that  the 
changes  asked  for  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  who,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  are  far  behind  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  extreme  Land 
Leaguers,  would  "  give  the  Bill  a  new  character."  It  is  impossible, 
therefore,  that  the  cause  of  these  outrages  should  be  removed  by  the 

.  Bill,  even  if  it  passed  Lords  and  Commons  by  acclamation  in  the  pre- 
sent week.  Let  it  be  granted  to  its  fervent  panegyrists  that  it  is 
a  great  act  of  justice,  a  noble  display  of  conscience,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  It  is  still  not  what  Mr.  Dillon  and  his  likes  are 
agitating  for,  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Mr. 
Dillon  and  his  likes  from  continuing  or  renewing  their  agitation. 

1  All  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday,  yet  it  seems  to  need 
repetition.  Liberal  members  of  Parliament  are  being  daily 
begged,  exhorted,  threatened,  that  so  they  may  vote  for  the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill.  At  the  bottom  of  all 
these  prayers,  arguments,  menaces,  lies  the  contention  that  the 
Bill  will  stop  agitation.  Now  it  is  perfectly  certain,  and  more 
certain  from  the  words  of  Mr.  Dillon  and  the  events  of  the 
last  few  days  than  from  anything  else,  that  it  will  do  nothing  of 
the  kind.  If  the  Bill  had  been  law  a  month  ago,  it  would  not 
havo  forbidden  Lyden  to  herd  Mr.  Graham's  cattle  ;  it  would 
not  have  saved  Butterly's  cows  from  being  sold  ;  it  would  not 
havo  prevented,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  one  single  act  by  which, 
according  to  the  sympathizers  with  outrage,  that  outrage  has 
keen  provoked.  Unless  the  recovery  of  rent  by  any  means  what- 
ever is  to  bo  made  impossible,  and  the  following  of  any  method 
of  cultivation  discouraged  by  the  Land  League  forbidden,  things 
will  be  just  as  they  were,  or  worse.  For  a  man  who  is  promised 
a  loose  shoo  i*  naturally  all  the  more  impatient  of  a  tight  one. 
So  the  murders,  the  roasting*,  the  ear-clippings,  the  horte- 
•tabbings,  the  mobbing*  of  last  week  will  go  on  merrily,  and  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  will  be  aroused  again,  and  another  slice 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  landlords'  pockets,  and  bo,  da  capo,  until 
there  ia  none  left.  Obstinate  questioners  may  possibly  ask,  W  h  it 
then  P 


ORATOUS  AND  C8ITIC& 

■  PIIF  speeches  at  the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy  were,  per- 
-1-  haps,  more  remarkable  for  number  than  for  DUtft,  or  for  any 
Kght  which  they  threw  on  the  prospects  of  Art  in  this  country. 
No  one  can  expect  to  get  many  new  nnd  stimulating  ideas  from 
epeakers  who  are  almost  obliged  to  use  the  language  of  rosy  opti- 
mism. It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  majority  of  dis- 
tinguished  penona  who  "rallied  round"  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
cared  much  ruoro  for  Art  than  for  Literature,  or  L'onsump'ti  \  o 
Bellowsumkers,  or  Fishmongers,  or  any  other  persons  and  in- 
stitutions that  are  the  occasion  of  big  public  dinners.  Nov  I 
utterances  are  often  made  at  this  feast,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
aa  we  shall  see,  came  out  with  a  very  novel  theory  this 
year;  but  people  are  not  bound  to  bo  startling  at  a  dinner  of  the 


Royal  Academy.  It  is  not  like  a  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
when  the  President  used  to  be  expected  to  start  an  entirely  un- 
heard of  theory  of  the  beginning  of  life  on  our  planet. 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton  did  his  duty  with  industry,  grace,  and 
perseverance.  "  There  shall  never  be  a  forlorn  hope  without 
you "  is  the  promise  his  colonel  gives  Claude  Melnotte  in  the 
Lady  of  Lyons.  There  was  no  forlorn  hope  without  the  President 
at  the  Academy  dinner.  Nine  times,  if  we  have  correctly  counted 
them,  he  marched  into  the  breach.  His  remarks  were  usually 
poetical,  and  he  used  one  especially  pretty  figure,  about  "  a  little 
realm  controlling  a  vast  empire,  along  the  wide  skirts  of  which 
war,  ever  smouldering,  leaps  fitfully  and  too  often  into  flame." 
Both  the  host  and  the  guests  paid  many  sincere  compliments 
of  regret  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  indeed  seize  the  occasion  to  avow  that  he  had  always 
regarded  his  late  rival  as  his  heart's  best  brother.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  the  perfectly  safe  remark  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  "an  extraordinary  man"  and  his  life  "  an  extraordinary 
life."  And  he  could  not  but  rejoice  that  the  extraordinary 
man  had  been  painted  by  Mr.  Millais.  That  was  all.  But,  if 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  less  than  effusive  about  this  matter,  he  made 
up  for  it  by  one  of  the  richest  and  rarest  economical  discoveries 
which  is  associated  with  a  name  distinguished  in  finance.  "The 
English  school,"  he  said,  "  is  comparatively  little  in  the  eyes  or 
recollections  of  the  great  civilized  nations  in  Europe."  And  why  ? 
Because  we  are  a  very  wealthy  nation,  and  can  afford  to  keep  our 
pictures  at  home,  despite  the  frantic  bids  of  the  civilized,  but  indi- 
gent, nations  of  Europe.  The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
most  wealthy  in  works  of  art,  have  been  notoriously  poor,  even  in 
paper  money.  Consequently  they  sell  their  pictures,  and  so  in- 
crease their  artistic  reputation  abroad  ;  while  we  keep  our  per- 
formances jealously  at  home  —  except  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's 
"  Sappho,"  which  is  going  to  America.  Mr.  Gladstone  actually 
said,  "  Had  we  been  a  poor  country  like  Italy,  and  produced  all 
the  works  of  art  we  have  done,  the  fame  of  British  art  would  have 
been  more  widely  extended,  and  made  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
Europe.  It  is,  then,  owing  to  the  power  of  England  to 
keep  the  works  of  her  artists  at  home  that  her  artists 
have  not  taken  that  place  they  would  otherwise  have  taken 
in  the  general  estimation  of  the  world.''  This  is  a  beau- 
tiful theory,  which  we  could  hold  with  more  confidence  if 
there  were  more  signs  of  the  anxiety  of  the  foreigner  to 
bid ;  if,  so  to  speak,  he  kept  looking  wistfully  through  the  shop- 
windows  at  the  gorgeous  treasures  which  are  "not  for  him,  nor 
the  likes  of  him.;'  In  another  way,  Mr.  Gladstone's  application  of 
political  economy  to  art  is  encouraging,  not  to  say  exhilarating. 
People  who  understand  about  these  matters  say  that,  as  a  nation, 
we  are  rapidly  growing  no  richer.  Agricultural  depression  and 
the  decay  of  trade  are  undeniable  facts.  Never  mind.  As  our 
financial  credit  declines,  our  reputation  for  art  is  bound  to  soar ;  and, 
when  we  cannot  pay  our  artists  their  prices,  Franco  will  begin  to 
bid,  "  Russia  will  step  in  with  her  tallows,"  Spain  will  enter  the 
market,  and  the  works  of  Mr.  Frith,  and  of  Mr.  Solomon  Hart, 
will  hold  their  proper  place,  at  last,  in  the  estimation  of  Europe. 
Such  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  and  it  is  by  stepping-stones  of 
national  poverty  that  our  artists  will  climb  the  pinnacle  of  fame. 

Literature  is  rather  in  the  shade  at  present;  but  even  the  exist- 
ence of  literature  was  recognized  at  the  Academy  dinner.  Out  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  guests,  no  fewer  than  eight  were  men  of 
letters.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Art  and  Literature  are  sisters, 
and  have  commonly  flourished  together;  therefore  Art,  on  her  gaudy 
day,  docs  not  forget  her  poor  unsuccessful  relation,  but  oilers  her 
more  than  tho  crumbs  which  fall  from  her  opulent  table.  No 
fewer  than  eight  "literary  chaps"  woro  bidden,  wo  repeat,  to 
tho  dinner  of  the  Academy.  The  messenger  of  Art  reached 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  that  garret  above  the  tripe-shop  in 
Qrub  Street  where  he  used  to  smoko  with  dear  old  Arminius, 
Mr.  Robert  Browning  was  also  there,  "among  tho  swells,"  a'a 
George  Warrington  said.  There  was  also  Canon  Farrar,  tho 
author  of  a  sweetly  pictorial  Life  of  Christ;  and  though  no  othor 
members  of  tho  stall' of  tho  JJaily  Tclet/rtt/dt  were  there,  yet  tho 
Times  reporter  was  present,  nnd  Canon  Stubbs,  and  Mr.  Burnand, 
and  Lord  Houghton,  and  Mr.  Bret  Unite.  Mr.  .Matthew  Arnold 
was  called  to  return  thanks  for  this  largo  and  representative  selec- 
tion of  men  of  letters.  And  yet  Mr.  Arnold  did  Dot  seem  happy. 
"  Men  of  culture,'' says  a  contemporary  tragedian,  "are  never  happy"," 
but  the  occasion,  the  novelty  and  splendour  ol  it,  the  luHciousnes*  and 
abundance  of  the  repast,  might  ha\e  been  expected  to  bring  a  smile 
even  to  the  lips  of  tho  mourner  for  Arminius.  It  is  true  that  Mr. 
Arnold's  speech  was  cut  out  by  the  reporter  of  tho  (Jbnirccr,  who 
(very  naturally)  did  not  think  liter.it  ore  deserved  much  notice 
when  princes  and  premier*  were  going  about.  J  tut  Mr.  Arnold, 
though  a  MOW  vatt$,  can  hardly  have  foreseen  the  supercilious 
conduct  Of  tht  Oburvrr.    Perhaps  he  whs  crushed  by  the  novelty 

of  the  opportunity  ;  for  it  in  usual,   icca-iuiis  of  this  sort,  to 

have   I, i(. 'latum  rej  nted  by  a  pio*perou*  journalist  ,,f  Iho 

Americanized  kind.     However  it  liappe  I,  the  strayed  reveller 

was  gloomy.     lie  said  that  Literature  had  lost  hor  old  place  and 

power.  Hen of letter*  were. If anything, ornament*]  rather  than 

useful,  "facultative,  not  obligatory.  Sir  William  Grove  and 

Science  MO  Obligatory  ;  it  is  I  and  Literature  who  aie  facultative." 
No  fellow  like*  being  facultative  when  h,.  comes  to  think  of  it  — 
though  perhajM  Mr.  Arnold  in  the  lint  man  of  LetttM  who  ever 
did  think  of  it  in  these  peculiar  torniH.  But  he  consoled  himself 
by  fancying  that  Art  "  is  in  the  tame  boat."  We  only  wish 
Literature  were  in  the  muie  boat,  nay,  the  same  gilded  barge,  ,m 
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Art.  Then  Mr.  Arnold  scathed  "the  swells"  with  his  wonder 
"  what  could  have  induced  you  to  import  among  them  such  an 
inutility  as  a  poor  man  of  letters."  lie  seems  to  have  fancied 
that  the  six  or  seven  men  of  letters  should  havo  dined, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  behind  the  screen,  lie  appeared  as  the  slave  at 
the  II  >man  triumph,  and  whispered  to  the  President  that  he,  too, 
was  mortal,  that  his  "  experience  and  career"  were  remote  from 
those  of  Hank's  gilded  children.  He  spoke  pathetically  of  "our 
struggle,"  ths  tierce  struggle  for  bread  in  which  poets  and  painters 
are  ferociously  engaged.  "  What  do  they  know  "  of  all  sorts  of 
uncomfortable  things,  and  of"  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead  "  ? 
Mighty  poets  do  not  seem  so  very  badly  off  in  this  quarter 
of  tho  nineteenth  century.  Having  thus  uttered  the  thing  that 
was  in  him,  and  the  message  of  the  proletariat,  Mr.  Arnold  gave 
place  to  the  Lord  Mayor.  Did  the  Academy  think  what  it  was 
doing,  when  it  took  the  siege  perilous,  so  to  speak,  and  asked 
Lord  Mayors  and  I'remiers  together  P  It  was  tempting  Feuianism 
and  revelling  over  dynamite.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  rather 
amusing  about  Blackfriars  Bridge  aDd  Art  in  tho  City.  But  the 
company  could  not  get  rid  of  the  gloomy  impression  left  by  Mr. 
Arnold,  and  probably  many  of  the  great  dreamed  that  night  of 
Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  and  the  private  guillotine 
which,  according  to  the  former  playful  writer,  the  latter  keeps  in 
his  back-garden. 

Critics,  of  course,  have  by  this  time  had  their  say  about  Art, 
like  the  orators.  They  have  written  exactly  what  was  expected 
of  them.  The  terrible  "Dream  of  the  Academy/'  published  a 
fortnight  ago  in  these  columns,  has  been  fultilled.  The  comic  'Arry 
critic  has  made  the  very  puns  about  "Idyl,"  and  "idle,"  and 
about  shepherds'  pipe3  and  tobacco  pipes,  which  our  dreamer 
heard  him  utter.  Another  critic  has  felt,  as  usual,  that  it  is  really 
impossible  for  him  to  write  about  the  pictures  of  the  year,  and  has 
confined  himself  to  some  prolonged  remarks  on  the  early  training  of 
Millet.  Perhaps  he  will  reach  Mr.  Millais  and  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  in 
August,  if  he  struggles  very  hard.  The  critic  who  is  so  fond  of 
Lempriere  and  of  the  history  of  the  last  century  has  had  plenty 
to  say  about  the  "  Sappho  *'  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  did  not  paint,  and 
about  Suffolk  Punches,  Candahar,  and  kindred  topics.  The  critic 
who  is  so  fond  of  strange  adjectives  has  invested  freely  in  a 
delightful  new  word,  "  coloration."  The  critic  who  knows  all  about 
folk-lore  has  chietly  confined  his  remarks  about  the  Academy  to  a 
treatise  on  the  story  of  Cinderella.  The  critic  who  is  such  a 
great  man  that  nothing  pleases  him  has  called  everything  "  flaccid  " 
which  is  not  "  fantastic."  And  the  moral  critic  is  writing  a  tract 
on  what  he  believes  to  be  the  conversion  and  repentance  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  with  an  essay  on  "  Backsliding  Brethren,"  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Allingham's  portrait  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  blue  china 
plates  fastened  on  the  walls  of  his  room. 


WRONG-HEADED  REFORM. 

THE  work  of  improving  our  army  goes  gaily  on.  To  say  that 
it  resembles  the  labours  of  Sisyphus  i9  to  give  but  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  its  magnitude.  He,  at  any  rate,  had  the  mournful 
satisfaction  of  getting  his  stone  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  but 
we  never  seem  to  get  our  dead  weight  of  military  reform  even  half 
way  up  before  it  comes  down  with  a  run,  and  leaves  us  in  blank 
despair.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  period  at  which  this  re- 
forming mania  commenced,  but  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would 
venture  to  predict  where  it  will  end,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
appear  to  progress  in  the  well-known  Hibernian  ratio  of  two  steps 
backward  to  one  forward.  We  have  been  engaged  for  years  past 
in  sewing  pieces  of  new  cloth  on  to  a  very  ancient  garment,  and 
then  in  wondering  that  the  rents  become  wider  and  wider.  And 
the  best  of  it  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  all  this  patching  has  been 
unnecessary,  or  at  most  the  necessity  for  it  has  been  self-imposed. 
From  the  day  when,  in  imitation  of  a  foreign  Power,  we  discovered 
that  we  too  ought  to  have  a  Reserve,  we  have  been  engaged  in  a 
fruitless  struggle  to  make  one  man  do  the  work  of  two ;  or,  to  put 
it  more  correctly,  to  make  one  boy  do  the  work  of  two  men.  At 
the  period  just  mentioned  the  situation  was  this — by  enlisting  men 
for  twelve  years,  the  whole  of  which  was  spent  with  the  colours, 
and  by  further  prolonging  this  period  to  twenty-one  years 
with  about  one-third  of  the  men  who  had  completed  the  first 
period,  we  were  just  able  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  military 
requirements  of  our  Empire.  True,  we  had  no  reserve  for  a 
European  war  or  for  any  great  emergency  ;  but  our  daily  needs  in 
the  shape  of  ever-recurring  little  wars  were  pressing,  and  we  had 
in  fact  to  decide  the  following  question — Should  we  continue  as 
we  were,  that  is,  taking  the  full  value  out  of  our  recruit  when  once 
caught,  by  keeping  him  in  any  case  for  twelve  and  sometimes  for 
twenty-one  years ;  or  should  we  dismiss  him  at  the  end  of  six  years 
into  a  Reserve  which  might  or  might  not  be  wanted,  trusting  to 
chance  to  meet  the  extra  demand  which  such  a  step  would  cause 
upon  our  recruiting  powers  ?  In  an  evil  hour  we  chose  the  latter, 
and  we  have  never  since  had  a  moment's  peace  or  respite  from  the 
trouble  in  which  this  decision  has  plunged  us.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  nothing  will  induce  us  U>  look  the  question  fairly  in  the  face. 
That  question  we  maintain  is  this.  Our  recruit-producing  power 
is  limited  and  constant ;  our  military  requirements  are  large  and 
constant.  We  must,  therefore,  do  one  of  two  things — satisfy  the 
present,  and  leave  the  future  to  chance,  or  make  sure  of  the  future 
In  the  shape  of  a  Reserve  and  leave  the  present  to  chance  in  the  shape 
of  insufficient  numbers  of  untrained  men  or  rather  boys.  Having 


then  decided  to  take  care  of  the  future,  we  are  now  grumbling  be- 
cause wo  cannot  satisfy  the  present  as  well ;  in  plain  English,  given 
a  decidedly  small  piece  of  cake,  we  aro  surprised  and  indignant 
because  we  cannot  both  eat  it  and  have  it.  As  year  by  year  passea, 
and  wo  see  how  little  our  Reserve  has  done,  we  turn  our  eyes  to 
our  active  army,  and  then  wo  see  how  little  it,  too,  has  done.  Neither, 
in  fact,  haa  been  of  much  service,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  is 
beginning  to  prevail  that  we  have  made  a  grand  mistake,  but  we 
have  not  the  courage  to  own  it.  When  an  incident  like  the  Can- 
dahar march  occurs — an  incident  which  ought  to  and  would  open 
the  eyes  of  any  but  tho  wilfully  blind — and  when  that  incident  is 
further  supported  and  its  moral  strengthened  by  the  deplorable 
failures  in  the  Transvaal,  we  partially  awaken  to  the  real  truth, 
but  only  for  a  moment.  A  few  sentences  of  pretentious  dog- 
matism, a  few  sneers  at  old-fashioned  notions  and  ideas,  are  sulli- 
cient  to  shame  us  into  silence  ;  and  once  more  we  go  drifting  on, 
sacrificing  alike  tiie  splendid  history  of  our  army  in  the  past  and 
its  elliciency  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of  a  future  which  may 
never  come.  On  a  former  occasion  we  made  use  of  these  words 
when  discussing  the  question  of  the  new  organization  of  our 
regiments  : — "  We  want  a  certain  number  of  recruits  annually ;  if 
we  can  get  them,  the  present  system,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other 
system,  will  do  well  enough  ;  if  we  cannot  get  them,  no  amount 
of  manipulation,  organization,  reform,  or  by  whatever  other  name  it 
may  be  called,  will  enable  one  man  to  do  tho  work  of  two,  or  to- 
be  in  two  places  at  once."  This,  we  maintain,  is  the  real  point, 
and  we  refuse  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  it.  But,  a3 
we  have  already  observed,  nothing  will  induce  the  nation  at  large 
to  face  it.  We  double  round  it,  we  evade  it,  we  temporize 
with  it,  we  procrastinate,  we  extol  our  Militia,  we  glorify 
our  Volunteers — we  do  anything  and  everything  except  recognize 
the  fact  that  our  regular  army  is  neither  numerous  enough  nor 
seasoned  enough  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  ingenuity  which 
we  exercise  in  fencing  with  the  question  is  simply  astounding. 
There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  public  time  and  public  money 
which  we  are  willing  to  devote  to  what  is  called  Army  Reform, 
provided  only  the  one  thing  needful  is  loft  undone.  One  makeshift 
after  another  is  tried,  the  invariable  result  being  that  each  so- 
called  improvement  leaves  us,  if  anything,  further  and  further 
from  the  desired  end.  For  instance,  upon  one  occasion  when  the 
state  of  our  army  was  more  than  usually  unsatisfactory,  aDd  the 
nation  at  large  was  ready  for  some  effectual  change,  we  abolished 
purchase  among  the  officers,  and  having  thus  satisfied  ourselvea 
that  we, had  thereby  provided  an  ample  supply  of  recruits,  we 
calmly  went  to  sleep  again  for  awhile.  On  another  occasion  we 
established  short  service  and  a  Reserve,  on  another  we  tried 
linking  our  battalions  in  pairs,  on  another  we  administered  a  dose 
of  public  money  in  the  shape  of  twopence  per  diem  extra  pay,  on 
another  we  gave  the  soldier  his  ration  of  bread  and  meat  free  of 
charge,  and  now  we  are  going  to  link  regulars  and  Militia  and 
abolish  our  old  numerical  titles.  We  have  also  reformed  the 
soldier's  dress,  his  barracks,  his  food,  his  treatment,  and  we  have 
reformed  his  discipline  to  an  extent  that  will  shortly  leave  none  at 
all.  All  this  and  much  more  have  we  done;  but  the  one  vital  question 
of  how  to  provide  a  sufficiency  of  trained  and  seasoned  soldiers  for  our 
ever-present  needs  we  carefully  ignore.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
these  reforms  were  unnecessary  or  superfluous  ;  on  the  contrary, 
many  of  them,  notably  those  which  affected  the  personal  welfare 
of  the  soldier,  were  good  and  useful  measures.  Even  the  larger 
schemes  were  at  least  plausible  ;  for  purchase  was  admitted  to  be 
morally  indefensible ;  the  local  connexion  which  the  brigade  depot 
system  aimed  at  was  certainly  desirable,  if  it  could  be  only 
achieved  ;  while  the  formation  of  a  strong  Reserve,  if  it  weakened 
the  active  army,  gave  the  country  a  certain  feeling  of  security. 
It  is  the  very  plausibility  of  these  measures  which  has  been  their 
most  dangerous  feature,  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  served  to  dis- 
tract public  attention  from  more  important  issues. 

At  the  present  moment  we  are  threatened  with  a  fresh  reform, 
and  one  which,  though  somewhat  novel  in  its  character,  is  in  tho 
main  of  a  nature  precisely  similar  to  those  just  mentioned.  Sundry 
articles  and  letters  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Times  advocating 
an  improvement  in  the  shooting  of  our  infantry.  It  has  beea 
urged  that,  because  our  men  were  defeated  on  every  occasion  in 
the  Transvaal,  their  bad  shooting  was  the  cause  of  the  disasters, 
and  accordingly  we  are  recommended  to  brush  up  this  par- 
ticular branch  of  our  military  instruction.  Now,  we  have  already 
given  our  approval  of  any  reform  that  may  be  attempted  in  this 
direction.  If  the  shooting  of  our  men  is  distinctly  deficient,  by 
all  means  let  it  be  looked  to.  But  what  we  wish  to  insist  upon 
is  this — namely,  that  it  ought  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  that  our 
defeats  were  solely  due  to  bad  shooting,  and  to  nothing  else.  In 
a  word,  was  our  failure  in  the  Transvaal  a  purely  musketry  failure, 
or  was  it  a  military  failure  ?  The  answer,  in  our  opinion,  is  clear, 
namely,  that  while  fully  admitting  the  superior  individual  shoot- 
ing of  the  Boers,  our  defeats  were  not  wholly  attributable  to  the 
bad  shooting  of  our  men.  We  are  not  quite  prepared  to  allow  that 
because  the  Boers  have  proved  themselves  to  be  among  the  best 
marksmen  in  the  world,  we  are  among  the  worst.  Let  us  look  at 
matters  a  little  more  in  detail.  Our  first  defeat  was  at  Laing's  Nek, 
where  we  were  on  the  offensive  ;  and  it  was  admitted  at  the  time 
thatf  despite  the  advantage  which  the  Boers  enjoyed  from  their 
defensive  position,  our  attack  would  undoubtedly  have  succeeded 
had  we  only  provided  proper  supports  at  the  critical  moment. 
Next  we  had  the  affair  on  the  Ingogo,  where  a  number  of  our  men 
with  two  guns  made  targets  of  themselves  on  an  open  plateau  for 
tho  fire  of  concealed  skirmishers.    Last,  and  worst  of  all,  we  have 
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the  affair  on  the  Majuba  Hill,  where  we  were  on  the  defensive. 
Can  any  unprejudiced,  impartial  person  read  the  account  of 
that  action  as  given  by  the  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Standard,  and  then  say  that  our  defeat  was  solely  due  to 
bad  shooting  ?  AVe  maintain  that  our  defeats  were  due  mainly 
to  defective  tactics,  want  of  discipline,  and  the  absence 
of  that  feeling  of  confidence,  that  perfect  reliance  of  comrade  upou 
comrade,  which  was  once  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  our 
soldiers.  The  British  soldier  of  the  past  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
being  pushed  by  his  officers  into  action,  as  described  by  the  au- 
thority just  quoted,  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  turning  tail  and 
running  back  from  the  comrades  he  had  just  come  to  reinforce. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  that  miserable  affair  the  sole  redeeming 
feature  was  afforded  by  the  old  soldiers,  who  stood  and  behaved 
as  old  soldiers  who  know  and  trust  each  other  always  do.  We 
are  quite  aware  that  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  has  lately 
been  made  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  men  who 
fought  at  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  were  young  soldiers.  Granted 
that  it  was  so ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  were  many 
old  men  in  the  ranks,  and  also  that  the  discipline  of  those  days 
was  very  different  from  what  it  is  now.  That  the  Boers  are  better 
shots  than  our  men  is  unquestionable — they  are  probably  as  a  race 
the  best  shots  in  the  world,  and  no  regular  soldiers,  from  what- 
ever country  they  might  be  chosen,  could  hope  to  compare  with 
them.  Our  tactics  should,  therefore,  have  been  directed  to 
neutralizing,  as  far  as  possible,  this  superiority,  which  was  pre- 
cisely what  we  did  not  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  afforded  them 
■every  opportunity  of  utilizing  it  to  the  utmost,  and,  having  failed 
in  tactics,  in  discipline,  in  steadiness,  in  almost  every  good  quality 
for  which  the  British  infantry  soldier  was  once  conspicuous, 
we  throw  the  whole  blame  on  our  rifle  practice,  which  is  in 
reality  only  responsible  for  a  certain  portion  of  it.  Let  us  be 
honest  and  apportion  the  blame  properly.  Let  us  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  young,  half-trained,  and  almost  wholly  undisciplined 
soldier  is  a  mistake,  and  a  very  serious  one  too.  If  we  persist 
in  wilfully  shutting  our  eyes  to  this  patent  fact,  our  next  war  will 
simply  be  a  repetition  on  a  larger  scale  of  our  recent  disasters. 
By  all  means,  as  we  have  already  contended,  let  us  improve  the 
shooting  of  our  men,  and  do  away  with  the  present  ludicrous  re- 
strictions on  its  efficiency. 


THE  HIGHEST  CRITICISM. 

■  INHERE  are  few  more  pleasant  sights  than  the  spectacle  of 
-1-  important  youth  laying  down  the  law  to  an  obedient  and 
breathless  world,  and  this  spectacle  has  seldom  been  presented  more 
pleasantly  than  in  an  article  signed  William  [I.  Hardinge,  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  on  "  French  Verse  in 
EDglish."  When  we  took  up  the  number  we  confess  ourselves  to 
have  been  totally  ignorant  of  Mr.  Hardinge  s  name.  But  it  seems 
from  his  paper  that  he  has  published  some  translations,  especially 
from  Nadaud,  and  it  is  nearly  certain  that  he  must  possess  the 
blessed  quality  of  youth.  He  has  set  himself  to  show  that  trans- 
lators of  French  verse  into  English  are,  as  a  rule,  sad  backsliders. 
Their  "  selfishness"  and  their  "  want  of  care''  have,  it  would  seem, 
marred  Mr.  Hardinge's  youth  by  giving  lfim  occasion  for  many 
tears.  Their  "  demerits  are  of  so  glaring  and  detrimental  a 
nature"'  that  they  cannot  be  "  lightly  parsed  over."  They  "  deaden 
the  colour  "  of  their  originals  and  "  spoil  their  singing."  They 
are  "  faint-hearted  and  metrically  inaccurate."  Especially  does 
Mr.  Hardinge  fall  foul  of  Mr.  Andrew  Jiang's  Ballads  and  Lyrics 
of  Old  France.  Mr.  Lang  is  a  person  quite  capable  of  defending 
himself,  and  we  have,  not  the  least  intention  of  taking  up  the 
cudgels  tor  him.  It  so  happens,  however,  that  Mr.  Hardinge's 
strictures  on  this  particular  book  give  a  very  useful  criterion  for 
his  own  work.  He  is  dreadfully  angry  with  Mr.  Lang  for  not 
translating  Ballades  and  Rondeaux  into  the  exact  rhymes  and  metres 
of  the  original.  Considering  that  Mr.  Lang's  book  was  published  in 
1872,  and  that  Mr.  Hardinge's  own  acquaintance  with  theso  forms  (a 
not  over-accurate  one, as  we  shall  shortly  see;  appears  to  bo  wholly 
derived  from  an  essay  of  Mr.  Gome's,  published  in  1877,  a  little 
more  charity  might  be  desirable,  However,  Mr.  Hardinge  is 
doubtless  desirous  to  show  what  an  accurate  person  he  him- 
self is.  So,  too,  such  minute  strictures  as  his  assurance  that 
"O  ciel,  je  vous  revois,  Madame,"  is  not  properly  represented 
by  "Again  I  see  you,  ah  my  Queen,"  and  that  "  All  night  I  lay 
awake  '  is  not  good  for  "  Jo  m'eveillais  tons  lea  quarts  d'heure," 
must  bo  meant  to  show  the  severe  standard  of  litoralness  which 
Mr.  Hardinge  desires  to  have  applied  to  his  own  work,  plentiful 
specimens  of  which  are  vouch land.  A  short  examination  of  this 
work  on  the  principles  thus  indicated  by  Mr.  Hardinge  may  ho 
recreative. 

Mr.  Hardinge's  general  doctrine  is  that  translat  ionB.must  bo  abso- 
lutely faithful  in  form  as  well  as  iu  matter.  His  chief  claim  to  a  par- 
ticular discovery  of  principle  is  that  the  alternation  of  masculine 
and  feminine  rhymes  in  French  must  be  represented  in  English  by 
single  and  doublo  rhymes.  It  is  perha|w  needless  to  say  to  any 
one  possessed  of  an  ear  and  of  a  knowledge  of  tho  two  languages 
that  this  principle  is  utterly  false.  The  final  «  of  I  Ironnh  line 
has  neither  the  metrical  nor  tho  rhythmical  value  of  a  full  syl- 
lable, and  the  substitution  of  a  full  syllable  for  it  in  English, 
except  in  a  very  fow  instances,  entirely  alters  the  balance 
of  the  line.  Let  that  pass,  however.  Mr.  Hardinge  touch- 
safea   examples  from  all  ages   of  French  poetry,  though  it 


is  rather  odd  that  lie  mostly  takes  his  examples  from  school- 
books.  His  descriptions  of  fhibaut  of  Champagne's  poems  as 
"  troubadour  singing  :'  would  seem  to  infer  that  he  thinks  that 
pleasant  singer  wrote  in  Provencal,  which  is  a  little  unfortunate. 
Ilowever,  he  shall  have  the  benefit  of  these  doubts ;  and  we  will  pass 
on  to  his  version  of  Charles  d'Orleans's  famous  "Le  temps  a 
laisse  son  manteau."  Here  Mr.  Hardinge  is  very  severe  on 
Mr.  Lang  for  giving  the  poem  only  twelve  lines  instead  of  four- 
teen. That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  know  that  it  is  still  a  very  moot 
point  whether  the  strictest  rondel  form  has  thirteen  lines  or 
fourteen  (the  manuscript  evidence  being  strongly  in  favour  of 
thirteen),  and  that  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Charles  wrote 
only  twelve.  If  any  reader  should  ask  how  this  is  possible,  we 
may  explain  in  passing  that  the  point  is  how  often  certain 
refrains  are  repeated.  Critics  who  indulge  iu  dogmatic  con- 
demnation on  such  points  should  give  more  evidence  of 
full  information  thau  Mr.  Hardinge  does.  However,  let  us 
take  his  version  itself,  remembering  his  standard  of  literal  ac- 
curacy. *  De  vent,  de  froidure  et  de  pluie :'  becomes  in  Mr. 
Hardinge's  literal  version  "  acold  and  wet  from  winter's  prison." 
Mr.  Hardinge  has  cut  out  the  wind  and  generously  put  in  winter 
and  prison  instead.  "  II  n'y  a  beste  ne  oyseau  Qu'en  son  jargon 
ne  chaute  ou  crie  "  becomes  "  No  birds  or  beasts  but  sing  and  cry 
In  jargon  at  this  merry  season."  But  the  last  stanza  is  the  best 
example  of  Mr.  Hardinge's  stern  determination  to  be  literal.  The 
French  is — 

Riviere,  fontaine  et  ruisseau 
Portent  en  livree  jolie, 
Gouttes  d'argent  d'orl'evrerie, 
Chacun  s'habille  de  nouveau. 

This  becomes — 

Rivers  and  springs  and  brooklets  lie 
Xewliveried  where  tlie  ice  has  wizen. 
And  on  the  freshening  leas  they  christen 
Are  silver  studs  for  jewellery. 

One  may  certainly  say,  Bless  thee,  Prince  of  Blois,  thou  art 
translated.  We  have  not  space  to  comment  on  other  poems  with 
which  (notably  one  of  Vauquelin  de  la  Fresnaye's)  Mr.  Hardinge 
has  taken  similar  liberties.  In  discussing  the  celebrated  "  Avril" 
of  Belleau,  he  falls  foul  again  of  Mr.  Lang  with  equally  evil  re- 
sults. He  wants  to  show  that  the  rhythm  of  the  poem  is  '•'  ana- 
paestic, although  it  may  be  hammered  into  spondees."  Technical 
prosody  is  a  subject  rather  ungrateful  to  most  readers ;  but  we 
may,  perhaps,  mention  that  this  unlucky  remark  shows  that  Mr. 
Hardinge  knows  very  little  about  it.  The  anapaest  may,  or  may 
not,  once  have  been  a  possible  French  foot,  but  there  are  no  ana- 
paests in  "  Avril,''  and  no  human  being  could  hammer  it  into 
spondees.  It  is  obviously  trochaic,  and  Mr.  Lang,  who  does 
know  something  of  metres,  has  treated  it  as  such.  If  any- 
body insists  that  every  French  poem  must  be  got  into  iambs, 
it  is  needless  to  remind  classical  scholars  that,  with  a  slight 
change  of  base,  almost  any  trochaic  rhythm  can  be  made 
iambic.  But  anapaests  are  unnecessary  and  spondees  impos- 
sible. This,  be  it  observed,  is  not  a  question  of  opinion ;  it  is 
one  of  scientific  fact.  More  impressive  to  the  average  reader, 
however,  will  be  a  little  misfortune  of  Mr.  Ilardiuge's  as  to 
Passerat's  May  Day  Ode.  A  translator  of  French  poetry  might  at 
least  be  expected  to  know  French.  Mr.  Hardinge,  we  fear,  does 
not.  Passerat  wrote,  "  En  ce  mondo  n'a  du  plaisir,  Qui  ne  s'en 
donne."  That  is  to  say,  as  any  schoolgirl  will  tell  Mr.  Hardinge, 
"  In  this  world  none  has  pleasure  but  ho  who  gives  himself  some"; 
or,  as  Mr.  Lang  fairly  enough  represents  it, 

In  this  world  lie  hath  no  pleasure 
That  will  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardinge  translates — 

There's  naught  in  life  (hat's  worth  desire 
From  it  removed — 

which  is  nonsense  in  itself,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  tho  original. 
In  the  same  poet's  Vdlanellv.  this  uphraider  of  Hellish,  careless 
translators  gives  us  "  Heath  no  more  my  heart's  nppaller," 
for  "Mort!  que  taut,  de  fois  j'appelle."  Hoes  Mr.  llardiugo  par 
hasard  think  that  "  appeler"  means  "  to  appall  "f 

Wo  have  unluckily  no  space  to  go  through  this  amazing  monu- 
ment of  conceited  incompetence.  That  .Mr.  1  lardingo  makes  Gilbert, 
iu  the  well-known  elegiac  ode  on  himself,  remark,  "  in  life's  gay 
feasting  hall  a  luckless  reveller  bidden,  One  hour  I  sit  one  hour  1 
die,"  as  if  tho  session  and  tho  death  were  alternative  and  recur- 
rent, is  perhaps  only  a  slip  of  expression,  as  the  remarkable  state- 
ment that  Andre  Chenier  wrote  verses  on  "  the,  steam?  between 
Calais  mid  Dover"  is  perhaps  only  an  example  <d'  amiable  historic 
confusion.  Two  more  instanccn,  however,  of  tho  sort  of  work 
which  finds  room  in  one  of  the  chief  Knglish  reviews  must  be  given. 
It  is  "  J>rOp6t  of  the  ./iimtii  of  .Mussel,  whom  by  tho  way,  hu 
always  speaks  of  as  lie  Mussel,  that  Mr.  llardiugo  is  so  very  severe 
on  .Mr.  Ling's  looso  renderings.  In  the  same  poem,  over  which 
he  has  thrown  1111  air  of  vulgar  burlesque,  he  has  himself  mixed 
'•  thee  "  and  "  you  "  in  tho  fashion  of  tho  clumsiest  schoolboy  verso, 

has  rendered  "  Qua  I  hiver  hhiih  qu'il  y  parnisso,""  It  h  us  a  jc,|  : 

en 1  Hi-  next  I  lecember,''  and  "  Et  toi  qui  no  ton  souvions  DM,"  "  You 
whose  Hweet  heart  no  memory  trioth,"  makes  "  lady  "  rhyme  con- 
stantly, mm  r  Si  o/nrum,  to  "  ready,''  and  convert*  "  Kl  In  dinboliquo 
joiirnee  "  into  "  That  day-long  frolic  of  ( iehennu."  This,  however, 
in  us.  nothing  to  tho  havoc  ho  works  with  Theophile  ( iautier's 
glorious  pieco  on  Art.  This  is  at  onco  the  lesson  and  the  model  of 
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absolute  formal  perfection  in  poetry,  and  hero  is  Mr.  Ilardinge's 
version  of  its  second  stanza: — 

No  false  constraint  I  crave  for  ; 
But,  Muse,  to  wait  you  need 

To  have  your 
Buskin  to  lit  indeed. 

"  Thuo  "  was  the  most  good-natured  of  men,  but  it  is  perhaps 
lucky  for  Mr.  Ilardinge,  alter  giving  such  a  rhyme  as  "  crave  for  " 
and  "  have  your  "  as  an  equivalent  of  Gautier's  exquisite  work, 
that  his  own  head  is  not  in  the  place  of  that  "  tete  de  Turc  "  on 
which  the  athletic  poet  used  to  delight  "  amener  deux  cents." 

Wo  have  done  with  Mr.  Ilardinge,  and  perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  think  that  we  have  taken  too  much  trouble  with  him. 
Unluckily,  when  anybody  furnished  by  chance  or  injudicious 
friends  with  a  good  tall  pulpit,  speaks  with  an  air  of  authority 
from  that  pulpit  on  subjects  which  the  general  public  does  not 
understand,  he  runs  a  fair  chanco  of  being  accepted  as  an  oracle,  if 
be  is  not  duly  taken  down  from  bis  perch.  Literary  criticism  is 
pnormously  voluminous  nowadays,  and  it  can  only  justify  itself  by 
being  based  on  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  knowledge.  Mr. 
Ilardinge's  knowledge  is  very  far  from  being  accurate  or  extensive. 
But  he  has  done  more  than  merely  criticize.  He  might  very  justly 
have  found  fault  with  the  looseness  of  much  modern  trans- 
lation, and  though  we  do  not  think  that  his  own  sugges- 
tions for  drawing  the  cord  tighter  are  very  bappy,  his  opinion 
might  at  least  have  stood  for  what  it  is  worth.  But  the 
copious  specimens  of  professedly  improved  translation  which 
be  has  volunteered  take  him  out  of  the  category  of  mere  critics, 
lie  has  undertaken  not  merely  to  break  a  stone,  but  to  make  a 
stone,  and  a  very  pretty  stone,  indeed,  he  has  made.  With  con- 
siderable wisdom,  he  has  not  given  the  originals  of  his  versions, 
and  as  those  originals  are  not  in  the  possession  of  everybody,  the 
unfaithfulness  which  is  one  of  his  own  chief  faults  is  likely  to 
escape  notice.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  specimens  had  been 
modestly  put  forth  by  themselves,  as  an  attempt  asking  for  judg- 
ment, they  might  have  deserved  milder  treatment.  But  in- 
accurate criticism  accompanied  by  feeble  performance,  bad 
work  accompanied  by  arrogant  censure  of  much  better  work — this 
is  a  combination  which  it  behoves  watchful  censors  in  their 
turn  not  to  pass  without  notice.  Mr.  Hardinge  appears  to 
have  some  metrical  faculty,  and  may  possibly,  for  aught  we 
know,  be  a  successful  adapter  of  words  for  music.  Very  few 
people  (unfortunately)  attend  to  the  words  of  a  song  nowa- 
days, and  so  Mr.  Ilardinge's  "Day-long  frolics  of  Gehenna" 
and  "have  your"  rhyming  to  "crave  for,"  and  all  the  rest 
of  it,  may  serve  their  turn  well  enough.  But  when  rubbish 
of  this  sort  is  put  forth  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  as  pre- 
cious art-work,  it  is  time  to  bestir  oneself.  Mr.  Ilardinge  re- 
marks, with  profundity,  "  making  verse  translations  is,  after  all, 
very  like  making  jars."  He  does  not  (though  "  have  your  "  and 
"  crave  for  "  might  seem  to  indicate  this)  mean  discords,  but  pots. 
We  can  only  say  that,  if  his  own  translations  remind  us  of  any 
fictile  products,  it  is  of  those  which  Robinson  Crusoe  produced  on 
a  memorable  occasion.  But  the  good  Robinson  did  not,  if  w.e 
remember  rightly,  send  bis  masterpieces  for  exhibition,  with  a 
legend  commenting  on  the  glaring  and  detrimental  nature  of  the 
defects  of  the  work  of  less-favoured  potters. 


PARISIAN  THEATRES. 

THE  theatres  of  Paris,  like  those  of  London,  are  suffering  from 
a  dearth  of  new  plays.  The  old  authors,  so  say  the  managers, 
bave  ceased  to  write,  and  no  new  ones  present  themselves.  The 
Ambigu  is  still  playing  Nana,  but  the  literature  of  the  muck- 
beap,  as  we  feel  disposed  to  describe  the  later  works  of  M.  Zola,  is 
so  little  to  our  taste  that  we  did  not  go  to  see  it.  Those  who 
bave  done  so  admit  that  they  were  disappointed.  Impropriety 
and  audacity  have  been  excised,  and  dullness  alone  remains.  The 
Chatelet  shows  no  signs  of  abandoning  that  curious  medley  of 
ballet,  circus,  farce,  and  drama  (we  class  the  ingredients  in  the 
order  of  their  importance)  called  Michel  Stroaoff ;  the  Porte  St.- 
Martin  has  filled  a  gap  by  reviving  our  old  friend  Trcnte  Arts; 
ou  la  vie  d'un  Joucur  ;  and  the  Vaudeville  has  fallen  back  on  La 
1'rincesse  Georges  and  Une  Visite  de  Aoecs.  The  Gymnase  has 
tempted  fortune  with  a  new  comedy  in  three  acts  called  Monte 
Carlo,  in  which  the  audience  has  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  exact 
reproduction  of  one  of  M.  Blanc's  gaming  saloons,  and  some 
amusing  illustrations  of  the  odd  superstitions  of  gamblers  ;  but 
the  intrigue  is  poor,  and  the  acting  not  particularly  good. 
There  is,  however,  one  novelty  sufficiently  important  to  be  noticed 
in  detail.  It  is  by  M.  Francois  Coppee,  one  of  the  three  most 
popular  of  living  French  poets,  the  other  two  being  M.  Leconte  de 
Lisle  and  M.  Theodore  de  Banville.  M.  Coppee's  historic  drama, 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  in  a  prologue  and  five  acts,  in  verse,  which 
Las  just  appeared  at  the  Odeon,  is  the  most  ambitious  work  that 
be  has  yet  attempted,  if  we  except  another  five-act  drama,  also  in 
verse,  La  Guerre  de  Cent  Ans,  which  appears  in  his  published 
works,  but  which  no  manager  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to  mount. 
The  action  of  the  prologue  takes  place  in  the  house  of  Scarron,  in 
1660.  Francoise  d'Aubignu,  before  she  became  his  wife,  had  been 
beloved  by  Antoine  de  Meran,  a  young  Huguenot,  who  has  just  re- 
turned to  France  after  a  ten  years'  absence.  They  were  only  children 
in  those  days;  but  she  had  never  forgotten  her  boy-lover,  and  his 
exile  had  been  cheered  by  the  hope  of  finding  her  free  ou  his  return. 


Antoine  departs  for  America,  taking  with  him  his  young 
brother.  Before  he  goes,  however,  Mme.  Scarron  gives  him 
a  hymn-book  as  a  keepsake,  in  which  she  has  written  her  own 
name  and  his,  with  the  words  "  Au  revoir  "  and  the  date.  The  play 
bogins  fifteen  years  afterwards,  when  Mme.  Scarron  has  become 
Mme.  de  Maintenon,  and  a  great  personage  at  Court.  Her 
marriage  with  Louis  XIV.  is  about  to  take  place.  She  has,  bow- 
ever,  one  determined  enemy,  the  Minister  Louvois,  who  watches 
her  incessantly,  and  hopes,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  find  out  some- 
thing suflicieutly  <o  her  discredit  to  induce  his  master  to  abandon 
his  intention.  At  this  juncture  Samuel  de  Meran,  the  brother  of 
Antoine,  and  his  living  imago,  returns  from  America.  Antoine  is 
dead,  and  has  charged  Samuel  to  give  back  the  hymn-book  to 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  with  his  own  hands.  In  it  he  has  written, 
under  tho  former  inscription,  the  word  "  Adieu."  Louvois  observes 
her  confusion  when  Samuel  is  announced,  and  her  emotion  as  she 
takes  the  book.  We  should  here  mention  that  a  Huguenot  con- 
spiracy is  going  on,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  having  been  revoked, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  La  Maintenon,  as  the  Huguenots 
believe.  In  the  second  .act  we  assist  at  a  meeting  of  the  con- 
spirators, of  whom  the  chief  is  a  M.  de  Croix  St.-Paul.  Samuel 
de  Meran  has  been  induced  to  join  them,  and  listens  to  a  proposal 
made  by  au  envoy  of  William  of  Orange  to  aid  them  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  on  the  condition  of  receiving  certain  French  towns 
in  exchange  for  his  assistance.  The  terms  are  about  to  6e 
accepted,  when  Samuel  bursts  out  with  an  appeal  to  their 
patriotism,  which  so  changes  the  feeling  of  the  meeting  that  only 
two  votes  are  recorded  in  favour  of  the  proposition.  M.  de  St.- 
Paul,  who  sees  that  all  action  is  now  hopeless,  suspects  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Samuel,  whose  interview  with  the  hated  Main- 
tenon has  become  known  to  him.  Thereupon,  to  try  his- 
siuccrity,  he  proposes  to  him  to  assist  in  a  plot  to  seize  the  person 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  a  hostage.  Samuel  accepts-. 
Louvois,  however,  is  informed  of  the  plot,  and  of  Samuel's  share 
in  it.  He  has  also  become  possessed  of  the  famous  hymn-book,  and 
imagines,  not  unnaturally,  that  Antoine  de  Meran  had  not  only 
been  the  lover  of  Mile.  d'Aubigne",  but  that  Samuel  is  her  son.. 
The  plot  fails;  Samuel  and  the  others  are  arrested,  and  the  proofs 
of  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  supposed  infidelity  are  placed  in  the 
King's  hands.  In  the  fourth  act  the  King  holds  a  Cabinet  Council 
in  Mme.  de  Maintenon's  bed-chamber,  after  which  she  begs  the 
life  of  Samuel.  Then  comes  the  most  dramatic  scene  in  the  play. 
The  King  discloses  to  her  his  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
hymn-book,  and  his  conviction  that  Samuel  is  her  son.  In  vain, 
she  denies  the  accusation,  the  King  refrfses  to  believe  her  ;  he  signs 
the  pardon,  however,  and  hands  it  to  her,  but  under  the  terrible  con- 
dition that  if  she  makes  use  of  it  she  must  at  once  leave  the 
Court.  Placed  in  such  an  alternative,  she  hesitates  for  a  moment ; 
but  her  eyes  fall  on  Antoine's  gift,  which  the  King  had  left  with 
her,  and  she  determines  to  sacrifice  her  ambition  to  save  the  life  of 
his  brother.  She  hurries  to  the  prison,  and  implores  Samuel  to 
accept  the  pardon.  He,  however,  suspected  by  his  Huguenot 
friends,  who,  as  they  pass  on  their  way  to  the  scaffold,  ciy 
"  Judas "  at  him,  prefers  death  to  a  dishonoured  life,  tears  the 
paper,  and  joins  his  comrades  as  the  curtain  falls. 

In  this  analysis  we  have  kept  ourselves  strictly  to  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  play.  There  are,  however,  many  interesting  episodes, 
and  allusions  to  passing  events,  cleverly  introduced  so  as  to  help 
the  accuracy  of  the  historical  picture,  the  fidelity  of  which  is 
further  assisted  by  a  scrupulously  exact  mise-en-scene  and  correct 
dresses.  We  gather,  therefore,  as  the  play  proceeds,  a  very  clear 
notion  of  the  atmosphere  of  plot  and  counterplot  in  which  the 
"  Grand  Monarque  lived ;  and  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
Mme.  de  Maintenon  had  to  contend  in  mounting  step  by  step  the 
ladder  of  her  high  ambition.  After  all,  however,  what  was  M. 
Coppee's  leading  idea  in  writing  Madame  de  Maintenon,  viewing  the 
work  not  as  a  history,  but  as  a  play  ?  We  think  it  is  clear  that 
he  meant  his  great  scene  to  be  that  in  which  the  alternative  of 
Samuel  de  Meran's  life  or  the  crown  of  France  is  proposed  to- 
Mme.  de  Maintenon.  Such  being  the  case,  we  submit  that  under 
his  treatment  of  the  situation  curiosity  may  be  excited,  but  that 
is  all.  For,  after  all,  what  is  the  young  man  to  her  ?  He  is  only 
the  brother  of  a  Huguenot  who  had  never  been  seriously  her  lover, 
and  with  whom  she  had  had  only  a  single  interview  (that  in  the 
prologue)  since  she  was  twelve  years  old.  His  life  or  death  could 
not,  therefore,  move  her  greatly ;  and  the  scenes  in  which  she 
recalls  the  memory  of  Antoine,  and  so  passionately  pleads  with 
the  King  for  Samuel's  life,  and  then  entreats  him  to  accept  the 
proffered  pardon,  sound  like  "  a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the 
words  be  strong." 

The  part  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  has  been  taken  by  Mme.  Far- 
gueil.  She  is,  or  rather  has  been,  an  excellent  actress ;  but  years- 
have  told  upon  her,  and  her  voice  is  hardly  strong  enough  for  the 
size  of  the  Theatre  de  l'Odeon.  Moreover,  she  has  never  had  many 
opportunities  of  speaking  verse.  M.  Lacressoniere,  who  plays 
Louis  XIV.,  labours  under  similar  disadvantages.  The  brothers 
De  Meran  are  acted  by  M.  Chelles,  a  young  actor,  who  has  only 
lately  returned  to  the  Parisian  stage  from  Russia.  We  saw  him 
a  few  mouths  ago  in  Jack,  a  play  founded  on  Daudet's  powerful 
novel ;  and  his  present  admirable  performance  does  but  confirm 
the  favourable  opinion  we  then  formed  of  him.  If  he  goes  on  as 
he  has  begun,  he  may  in  a  few  years  be  one  of  the  first  of  French 
actors.    The  minor  parts  are  all  respectably  performed. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  which  was  one  of  the  pieces 
revived  at  the  Comedie  Franchise  for  the  anniversaiy  of  last 
autumn,  has  been  lately  given  again.     Great  care  has  been 
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taken  to  present  it  exactly  as  it  was  originally  given  before 
Louis  XIV.  at  the  Chateau  de  Cliambord,  October  14, 
1670 ;  so  as  to  give  as  accurate  an  idea  as  is  now  possible 
of  one  of  the  Court  entertainments  of  that  period.  The  dresses 
have  been  studied  from  contemporary  authorities,  and  the  original 
music  and  ballets  are  all  introduced.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  beautiful  than  this  combination  of  historical  research, 
graceful  movements,  agreeable  sounds,  and  admirable  acting. 
The  absurdity  of  the  situations  into  which  M.  Jourdain 
is  led  by  his  love  of  great  people  and  their  ways  is  en- 
hanced by  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  he  is  now 
surrounded.  For  instance,  when  the  tailor  brings  home 
his  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  directs  his  servants  to  put  them  on  "in 
the  manner  they  use  with  people  of  quality,"  the  whole  business 
is  done  solemnly  to  the  sound  of  music,  the  tailors  gravely  danc- 
ing round  and  round  him,  while  some  undress  him,  and  others, 
still  dancing,  present  each  new  article  of  dress.  The  fun,  of  course, 
culminates  in  the  Ceremonie  Turque,  when  he  is  initiated  into  the 
faith  of  Mahomet,  a  scene  to  which  the  magnificent  architecture  of 
the  hall  in  which  it  is  played,  and  the  rich  colours  of  the  oriental 
dresses,  impart  the  splendour  of  a  picture  by  Veronese.  M.  Thiron 
plays  M.  Jourdain  with  infinite  humour,  and  a  total  absence 
of  vulgarity;  and  Mile.  Jouassain  impersonates  his  wife  with 
equal  ability.  The  natural  high  spirits  of  Mile.  Samary  stand  her 
in  good  stead  as  Nicole  ;  and,  though  she  may  not  have  all  the 
graces  of  Mile.  Augustine  Brohan,  whom  we  saw  in  the  part  some 
years  ago,  yet  she  plays  it  with  much  liveliness  and  spirit.  We 
must  not  forget  either  M.  Truffier,  the  "  maitre  de  danse,"  who 
dances  as  gracefully  as  if  he  had  been  a  ballet-master  all  his  life  ;  or 
M.  Got,  who  glorifies  the  small  part  of  Le  Mufti  into  a  great  comic 
impersonation ;  or  M.  Delaunay,  who  displays  a  charming  humour 
as  the  Turkish  Prince.  The  Ceremonie,  as  presided  over  by  him,  is 
alone  worth  going  to  see. 

The  Parisian  public,  as  we  expected,  has  declined  to  make  La 
Princesse  de  Bat/dad  the  success  that  was  expected  by  the  author 
and  M.  Perrin.  The  Comedie  has,  therefore,  been  constrained  to 
produce  a  new  piece — a  comedy  in  three  acts — called  Le  Monde 
oil  Von  sennuie,  by  M.  Pailleron,  the  only  one  of  the  older 
writers  still  available.  He  i3  known  as  the  successful  author 
of  Les  Faux  Menages,  a  powerful  but  disagreeable  piece  in  four 
acts,  played  at  the  Francais  in  1869;  and  of  several  trifles,  of 
which  the  latest  and  prettiest,  L'Elincille,  is  so  popular  in  Paris, 
and  was  so  strangely  misunderstood  in  London.  Le  Monde  oh 
ton  sennuie  is  a  bright  and  bustling  comedy  of  modern  life, 
dealing  with  literary  and  scientific  people,  their  parasites,  and 
their  imitators.  More  than  twenty  characters  take  part  in  the 
action,  in  some  of  which  well-known  persons  may  be  recog- 
nized ;  and  the  dialogue,  which  is  full  of  hits  at  the  follies  of  the 
day,  is  unusually  brilliant.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  admir- 
ably acted  by  the  principal  artists  of  the  company.  Before  con- 
cluding, we  may  mention  a  curious  experiment  that  M.  Perrin 
is  about  to  make.  Having  been  reproached  for  not  giving 
the  younger  artists  an  opportunity  of  appearing,  he  has  determined 
to  present  them  "  standing  staring  altogether,"  in  a  solemn  re- 
vival of  Le  Manage  de  Figaro.  Mile.  Baretta  will  play  Suzanne, 
M.  Coqiielin  cadet  Figaro,  and  so  forth.  We  shall  await  the 
result  with  interest ;  but  we  can  hardly  look  forward  to  a  success. 
Indeed,  we  much  doubt  whether  M.  Perrin  is  anxious  to  achieve 
one. 

We  are  sorry  to  sec  that  the  veteran  actor  M.  Pavel  died  last 
week.  He  had  baen  on  the  stage  for  nearly  half  a  centurv.  In 
his  younger  days  he  acted  at  the  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal  with 
Arnal,  Boulli:,  and  Lesueur,  and  his  name  will  be  found  among 
the  perfonneis  in  most  of  the  celebrated  pieces  that  made  the  re- 
putation of  the  Theatre  at  that  time.  Like  his  greater  contem- 
poraries, however,  he  did  not  merely  excite  laughter.  He  had 
considerable  command  of  patho9,  and  was  thus  enabled,  as  ho  grew 
older,  to  play  parts  lew  directly  farcical,  as,  for  instance,  that 
"  very  foodsli  fund  o'.d  man,"  Jirigard,  in  Froufrou. 


IJEFUNDIXG  THE  UNITED  STATES  DEBT. 

new  Se'.rotnry  of  the  United  States  Treasury  lias  put 
-*■  forward  a  refunding  plan,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  not 
a  little  remarkable.  The  portion  of  the  United  .States  Debt  bearing 
S  and  6  per  cent,  interest  falls  due  in  the  present  year  ;  and,  at 
the  meetiog  of  Congress  in  December  last,  Mr.  Sherman,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommended  a  plan  of  refunding 
which,  in  principle,  was  adopted  by  Congress  ;  but  the  Pill,  as  ft 
ultimately  passed,  departed  from  the  Secretary's  recommendations 
io  two  material  particular*.  It  reduced  the  rate  of  interest  from 
3$  to  3  per  cent. ;  and,  aa  Congress  doubted  whether  the  bonds  at 
that  rate  of  interest  would  be  freely  taken  in  the  open  market,  it 
made  it  compulsory  on  the  national  banks  to  hold  the  now  bonds 
aa  security  for  their  note  issued.  The  banks  objected  so  strongly 
to  this  latter  condition  that  they  began  to  surrender  their  right  of 
JMue,  for  that  purpose  calling  in  the  loans  made  by  them  for  short 
periods.  The  public  took  alarm,  fearing  that  they  could  not 
obtain  the  accommodation  they  required  ;  and  for  a  while  it 
looked  as  if  there  would  bo  a  panic  in  New  York.  The  interest 
paid  on  money  for  a  few  days  reached  for  a  little  time  the  rato  of 
300  to  400  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange 
MCurities  fell  from  10  to  20  per  cent. ;  and,  in  short,  no  gr.-al 
was  the  disturbance,  that  the  President  vetoed  the  Bill.  The 


incident  happened  at  a  most  inconvenient  moment.  The  old 
Congress  was  about  to  come  to  an  end  in  a  day  or  two ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  President  himself  was  about  to  go  out 
of  office,  with  his  whole  Cabinet.  It  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  difference  between  the  governmental  systems  of  England 
and  the  United  States  that  the  President,  just  at  the  very 
end  of  his  term,  had  the  courage  to  veto  a  Bill  which  had 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  that  in  doing  so  he  had 
the  support  of  the  public  generally.  When  the  new  President 
entered  upon  his  administration,  he  found  himself  in  this  difficult 
position.  A  portion  of  the  Debt  amounting  to  about  140  millions 
sterling  was  about  to  fall  due,  and  no  provision  had  been  made  by 
Congress  with  which  to  meet  it.  It  is  true  that  the  Debt  was 
merely  payable — that  is  to  say,  need  not  necessarily  be  paid  off. 
But  the  credit  of  the  United  States  was  good  enough  to  reduce 
interest  to  3i  per  cent.,  and  it  would,  therefore,  be  sheer  waste  to 
go  on  paying  5  and  6  per  cent.  Besides,  the  money  market  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  settle  down  and  confidence  to  be  restored 
while  the  refunding  question  remained  in  suspense.  Yet  there 
was  a  general  fear  that,  if  the  matter  was  again  referred  to  Con- 
gress, the  disturbance  might  be  repeated.  The  question,  then,  for 
the  new  President  and  his  Cabinet  to  consider  was,  What  was  to 
be  done?  Here  in  England  we  should  answer  at  once,  "Call 
Congress  together,  and  let  it  decide."  But,  as  we  have  said,  in 
the  United  States  there  was  a  very  strong  popular  feeliug  agaiust 
calling  Congress  together.  This  unwillingness  to  remit  the 
matter  to  Congress  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  low 
estimation  in  which  representative  government  is  held  in  the 
United  States.  A  priori  one  would  think  that  a  more 
unsatisfactory  way  of  selecting  an  administration  could  not  be 
devised  than  the  American.  Candidates  for  the  Presidency  are 
nominated  by  conventions  of  delegates,  elected  outside  the  law  at 
hole-and-corner  party  meetings,  and  without  any  legal  assurance 
whatsoever  that  there  is  a  bund  Jide  election  ;  and  the  candidates 
are  selected  on  the  principle  of  excluding  the  best  known  and  the 
ablest  man.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  does  Congress, 
as  is  proved  most  strikingly  by  the  case  before  us.  The  new 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  went  to  New  York  to  consult  with  the 
leading  bankers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  unanimously 
they  urged  upon  him  not  to  call  Congress  together,  but  to  adopt  a 
plan  himself,  for  the  express  purpose  of  settling  the  matter  with- 
out reference  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  And  this  course 
the  Secretary  has  in  fact  adopted,  with  almost  universal  .approval. 

The  plan  is  this.  Mr.  Wiudom  has  called  in  the  whole  of  the 
6  per  cent,  bonds,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  about  39  mil- 
lions sterling ;  but  he  has  added  a  proviso  that  any  holder  of 
these  bonds  who  wishes  may  send  them  into  the  Treasury  with 
the  request  that  a  new  agreement  shall  be  stamped  upon  their  face 
reduciug  the  rate  of  interest  from  6  per  cent,  to  3J  per  cent.,  and 
that  then  they  shall  be  allowed  to  stand  out.  it  is  contended 
by  Mr.  Windom  and  the  bankers  generally  that  this  is  not  a  new 
borrowing ;  and  possibly,  in  strict  law,  it  may  not  be  so.  Un- 
questionably there  is  not  a  new  bond  executed — that  is  to  sav,  the 
old  bond  is  not  destroyed  and  a  new  one  substituted  for  it.  Yet, 
if  we  put  aside  special  pleading,  and  look  at  the  matter  from  a 
plain  common-sense  point  of  view,  it  appears  clear  that  a  new 
contract  is  really  entered  into.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
calls  in  the  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and  by  the  fact  of  doing  so  it 
would  seem  clear  that  they  have  ceased  to  be  current,  nnd  ought 
to  be  paid  oil'  nnd  cancelled.  Instead  of  doing  so,  however,  at 
the  request  of  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or  a  proportion  of  them, 
he  substitutes  a  3J  per  cent,  rate  of  interest  for  a  6  per  cent. 
Stiroly  this  is  a  new  borrowing  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  At 
any  rate,  if  not  a  new  borrowing,  it  is  a  new  contract.  It  is  a 
prolongation  of  an  old  loan  on  new  conditions,  nnd,  according  to 
all  the  principles  of  representative  government,  it  would  seem 
that  this  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  done  by  a  .Minister  without 
authority  from  the  legislature.  Mr.  Windom  and  those  who  ap- 
prove hiscourse,  however,  contend  that  an  authority  from  Congress 
is  not  required;  that  the  holder  of  the  bonds  is  perfectly  competent, 
if  he  pleases,  to  take  3J  per  cent,  instead  of  6  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  Secretary  merely  complies  with  his  request;  that  the  Secretary 
is  not  bound  to  pay  oil'  the  Debt,  and  is  not  bound  to  pay  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  the  holder  of  the  bonds  is  willing  to  accept. 
It  will  be  understood  that  wo  are  not  hero  examining  the  legality 
of  the  net.  Our  object  rather  is  to  call  attention  to  the  wide 
latitude  which  American  Ministers  claim  for  themselves  and  which 
American  public  opinion  allows  where  here  in  Hug-land  wo  should 
hold  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  .strict  letter  of  the  law. 
It  in  remarkable,  too,  that  the  banks  do  not  appear  to  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  binding  character  of  the  reduced  bond.  Should  any  one 
cho'ee  to  question  t  be  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
possibly  might  be  h  dd  tluit  be  had  exceeded  his  powers,  and  that 
this  new  contract  is  not  binding.  In  that  case  the  question  would 
arise  whether  the  old  bonds  had  expire  I,  nnd  whether  the  new 
contract  could  be  enforced.  Yet  public  opinion  in  the  United 
Stall's  seems  to  h  ive  decided  that  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  accept  lliis 
arrangement  with  the  Secretary,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that 
the  new  plan  will  Isj  successful.  It  is  announced  fin  I hcrinoro  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already  sent  an  ngent  to  [/union 
to  receivo  the  bonds  of  the  Kuropoan  holders  who  may  wi-.li  to 
retain  them  at  the  reduced  rato  of  interest,  arid  110  doubt  is 
felt  that  here  also  the  plan  will  ls«  accepted.  If  this  should 
prove  to  bo  the  case,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  6  per  cent, 
bonds  are  retained  by  the  present  holdor*,  the  Secretary  will  pro- 
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ceed  to  do  the  same  with  the  5  per  cents.,  which  amount  to  ahout 
IOO  millions  sterling  or  a  little  over.  J  hit  it'  the  general  expecta- 
tion should  ho  disappointed,  and  a  largo  number  of  holders  should 
prefer  to  receive  their  money  rather  than  to  enter  into  a  new 
contract  for  which  there  is  no  Congressional  authority,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  the  means  of  satisfying  them, 
so  far  at  least  as  the  6  per  cent,  bonds  are  concerned,  lie 
holds  at  present  a  very  large  amount  of  cash  in  tho  Treasury, 
by  means  of  which  ho  can  pay  oil'  a  considerable  amount  of 
the  bonds,  and,  if  this  fund  should  he  exhausted  without  pay- 
ing off  all  the  bonds  presented  for  payment,  he  possesses,  or 
believes  that  he  possesses,  authority  to  issuo  new  4^  per  cent, 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  21  millions  sterling.  By  an  Act  passed 
some  years  ago  for  refunding  the  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  empowered  to  issue  a  certain 
amount  of  4^  per  cent,  bonds,  which  he  never  exhausted,  find- 
ing that  he  could  equally  well  issue  4  per  cents.,  and,  of  course, 
preferring  the  bonds  bearing  the  lower  rate  of  interest.  The  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  the  Treasury  contends  that  the  power  which  is 
given  under  this  old  Act  has  not  expired ;  and,  we  believe,  that 
in  this  contention  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Shermau,  and  by  the 
present  and  past  Attorneys-General.  The  contention  would  seem, 
to  English  notions  at  least,  open  to  question.  The  Act  to  which 
we  refer  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  a  portion  of  tho 
Debt  then  ahout  to  fall  due,  and  the  authority  given  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  to  issue  bonds  bearing  various  rates  of 
interest,  but  all  in  the  aggregate  not  exceeding  a  certain  amount. 
Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  preferred  to  issue  the  whole  amount 
of  4  per  cents,  which  he  was  empowered  to  do,  and  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  that  all  his  powers  were  exhausted.  But  Mr. 
Windom  contends  that  this  is  not  so,  and  he  is  prepared, 
as  we  have  said,  to  issue  21  millions  sterling  of  4^  per  cents, 
if  the  necessity  should  arise.  In  all  this  criticism,  we  re- 
peat, we  are  expressing  no  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Our  object,  as  we 
have  already  said,  is  to  bring  out  the  difference  of  practice  as 
regards  a  money  matter,  on  which  generally  there  is  so  much 
jealousy  of  the  Executive,  that  prevails  in  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  nations,  both  equally  attached  to  freedom.  Here  in 
England,  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  popular  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  never  be  allowed  to  strain  to  such  an 
extent  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  most  autocratic  Minister  that  England  has  seen  for 
the  last  hundred  years  would  ever  think  of  assuming  so  much 
authority.  It  is  to  this  point,  and  to  the  low  esteem  into  which 
Congress  has  fallen  in  the  United  States,  that  we  would  direct 
attention.  We  are  content  to  assume  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  acting  upon  the  best  legal  advice,  and  that  he  will  be 
sustained  in  his  opinion  by  the  decision  of  the  courts,  should  the 
question  ever  be  brought  to  a  judicial  issue. 

As  legal  doubts  do  not  seem  to  be  felt,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  holders  of  the  Fives  and  Sixes  will  generally  consent  to  retain 
their  bonds  at  the  red  need  rate  of  interest.  It  is  perfectly  certain 
that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is  good  enough  to  borrow  at  3^ 
per  cent,,  and  perhaps  even  at  a  little  lower  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
holders  will  feel  that  they  cannot  make  a  better  bargain  than  to 
receive  at  par  the  new  3^  per  cents.,  which  probably  in  the  course 
of  a  very  little  while  will  rise  considerably  above  par,  and  thus  what 
they  lose  in  interest  they  will  gain  in  principal.  Here  in  Europe, 
too,  the  same  considerations  will  have  their  effect,  though  it  is 
possible  that  in  Europe  there  may  be  stronger  doubts  entertained 
of  the  legality  of  what  the  Secretary  is  doing.  Still,  the  bargain 
is  a  tempting  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Secretary's  plan  will 
be  highly  successful.  Assuming  that  it  is  so,  the  process  of  re- 
ducing the  United  States  Debt  will  go  on  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Between  the  close  of  tho  Civil  War  and  the  end  of  last  June  about 
160  millions  sterling  of  the  United  States  Debt  was  paid  off,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  charge  of  the  Debt,  partly  by  these  payments 
and  partly  by  refunding,  was  reduced  to  about  one-half.  During 
the  current  financial  year,  which  our  readers  will  remember  begins 
with  July,  there  has  been  a  further  very  large  amount  of  debt  paid 
off.  And  it  is  probable  that  a  still  larger  amount  will  be  paid  off 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months.  Indeed,  at  present  the 
rate  of  reducing  the  Debt  is,  at  the  very  lowest,  20  millions  sterling 
a  year.  When  the  reduction  of  interest  is  effected,  all  the 
interest  saved  will  be  available  for  paying  off  debt,  and  thus  every 
saving  effected  goes  to  amplify  the  means  for  wiping  off  debt.  It 
is  extremely  probable,  therefore,  as  is  generally  assumed,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  fifteen  years  the  Debt  of  the  United  States 
will  have  disappeared,  provided  always,  of  course,  that  there  is 
not  such  another  panic,  followed  by  a  long  depression,  as  was 
witnessed  in  1873.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  plan  is,  as 
we  have  said,  simply  to  leave  the  old  bonds  outstanding,  so  that 
they  can  be  paid  off  as  rapidly  as  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so. 
Up  to  the  present  the  bonds  have  run  for  a  fixed  period  certain, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  only  the  right  of  redemption  arose  ; 
but  now  these  "extended"  bonds,  as  they  are  called,  will  be 
payable  at  any  time  the  Secretary  chooses  to  call  them  in,  and  he 
will,  therefore,  have  it  in  his  power  to  use  the  entire  surplus  at 
his  disposal  in  the  reduction  of  debt  as  rapidly  as  it  accumulates. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 
11. 

FYKSPITE  the  absence  of  Mr.  Burno  Jones,  whose  loss  is  now 
deplored  with  every  outward  token  of  sincerity  in  quarters 
whore  his  talent  was  the  least  admired,  the  exhibition  of  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery  presents  a  very  interesting  and  varied  display 
of  artistic  work.  Strange  to  say,  it  is  more  than  usually  strong 
in  the  kind  of  painting  that  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  no 
claim  upon  its  hospitality.  The  higher  forms  of  imaginative 
design  suffer  no  neglect,  and  the  examples  in  this  kind  contributed 
by  Mr.  Watts  are  among  the  artist's  most  successful  achievements. 
Sir  Coutta  Lindsay  also  sends  a  large  and  powerful  composition  in 
illustration  of  Dante,  and  Mr.  Britten  and  Mr.  Richmond  are 
represented  by  important  canvasses  of  a  decorative  character.  But 
it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  some  of  the  most  impressive 
work  in  the  Gallery  belongs  distinctly  to  the  realm  of  realistic 
art.  Portrait  and  landscape,  which  offer  the  noblest  employ- 
ment for  the  resources  of  realism,  have  rarely  been  so  fully 
or  so  powerfully  represented.  In  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
East  Gallery  hangs  a  portrait  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Gregory,  which  is  truly 
a  masterly  performance  in  its  kind.  Mr.  Gregory  interprets  cha- 
racter in  no  spirit  of  compromise.  He  is  ever  on  the  look  out  for 
the  beauty  and  refinement  that  belong  to  his  own  art,  and  there 
is,  indeed,  beauty  of  a  very  high  order  in  the  work  before  us ;  but 
he  does  not  seek  by  any  means  to  soften  the  facts  of  nature,  or  to  , 
enhance  the  charm  of  his  subject  by  substituting  a  face  and  form 
of  his  own  creation.  He  is,  in  short,  a  vigorous  realist,  armed  in 
an  exceptional  degree  with  the  technical  power  needed  to  repro- 
duce his  impressions.  And  yet,  underlying  and  controlling  these 
technical  gifts,  we  may  detect  a  fine  sense  of  style,  by  the  aid  of 
which  tho  painter  is  able  to  give  to  the  most  literal  and  veracious 
copy  of  nature  a  certain  dignity  of  its  own.  Mr.  Gregory,  as 
may  be  judged  from  this  example  of  his  work,  is  also  a  gifted  J 
colourist.  The  painting  of  the  flesh  tones  in  the  face,  and  the 
execution  of  the  white  satin  dress,  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  an  artist  whose  taste  and  perception  are  as  highly  culti-  | 
vated  as  his  hand.  It  is  impossible,  in  looking  at  this  remark- 
able portrait,  not  to  be  reminded,  as  much,  perhaps,  by  force 
of  contrast  as  by  resemblance,  of  the  portraiture  of  Mr.  Millais. 
There  are  two  pictures  by  the  popular  painter  in  the  present 
exhibition ;  and  in  both  of  them  there  is  an  ample  display 
of  power.  The  first  is  a  version  of  the  same  face  and  form  I 
that  have  served  as  the  model  in  Cinderella  ;  the  second — which 
may  almost  be  considered  a  sketch  on  a  large  scale — iB 
half-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Perugini.  In  the  skill  bestowed  a 
upon  isolated  passages  of  his  work,  Mr.  Millais  can  always,  when  ■ 
he  so  chooses,  place  iiimself  beyond  the  reach  of  rivalry,  and  he  \  II 
may  equally  bo  said  to  stand  alone  in  the  extraordinary  syinpathyWS 
which  he  can  command  with  the  most  opposite  types  of  character.  I 
What  he  lacks  in  his  art  is  just  that  feeling  for  unity  of  effect  8 
which  forms  such  a  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gregory's  work.  1 
With  the  strength  of  a  giant  in  all  that  concerns  the  rendering  of  9 
particular  realities  either  of  colour,  texture,  or  surface,  he  never- 
theless constantly  misses  that  subtle  element  of  harmony  which  is 
needed  to  bring  the  separate  portions  of  his  work  into  right  rela- 
tion. This  defect,  it  must  be  said,  is  always  least  prominent  in 
compositions  of  only  a  single  figure,  such  as  the  delightful  child  j 
portrait  here  exhibited.  The  colouring  of  the  face,  of  the  most 
brilliant  quality,  is  skilfully  supported  by  the  masterly  rendering  ,  j 
of  the  fair  tones  of  the  dress,  and  both  again  are  powerfully 
enforced  by  the  dark  background  which  encompasses  and  delines  B 
the  figure.  In  the  same  pauel  hangs  the  work  of  an  artist 
whoso  realism  is  of  a  wholly  different  order.  Mr.  Holman  Hunt, 
whose  head  of  Professor  Owen  recalls  the  manner  of  the  early  1 
German  painters,  leaves  about  his  painting  the  traces  of  effort.  ! 
The  result,  however  admirable,  is  evidently  gained  by  much  labour. 
It  represents  a  complex  and  minute  process  of  execution  applied 
to  effects  of  light  and  colour  that  are  sometimes  of  the  most 
fleeting  character,  and  thus  it  will  sometimes  happen  that,  though 
each  separate  touch  may  be  verified  by  the  witness  of  nature,  the 
work  as  a  whole  misses  the  force  and  magic  of  illusion.  Allow- 
ing, however,  for  these  limitations  of  style,  which  belong  to  the 
general  system  of  his  art,  and  affect  the  quality  of  hi3  invention 
no  less  than  the  technical  character  of  the  execution,  this  portrait 
of  Professor  Owen  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  remarkable  example 
of  the  painter's  powers.  Though  the  character  of  the  face  has 
been  laboriously  built  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  series  of  separate  and 
independent  touches,  it  carries  at  last  an  impression  of  force  and 
power.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Mr.  Hunt's  peculiar 
method  is  specially  adapted  to  the  rendering  of  features  strongly 
and  definitely  marked.  It  succeeds  less  completely  in  giving  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  youth  where  the  emphasis  of  detail  is 
always  in  danger  of  overpowering  the  truth  of  the  general  impres- 
sion. Here,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  realism  of  Mr.  Millais, 
though  less  searching  and  methodical,  comes  nearer  to  illusion. 
Among  other  examples  of  vigorous  portraiture  to  be  found 
in  the  exhibition,  the  several  heads  contributed  by  Mr.  Collier 
occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  likeness  of  Lady  Lawrence 
is  remarkable  for  an  original  and  effective  treatment  of  light 
and  shade ;  but  perhaps  the  work  that  displays  to  greatest  ad- 
vantage Mr.  Collier's  masculine  manner  of  working  is  the  head 
of  Mr.  Walter  Pollock,  where  the  execution  is  wonderfully  free, 
certain,  and  effective.  There  is  here  no  appearance  of  labour,  and 
yet  the  slightness  and  liberty  of  method  yield  a  result  of  strength 
and  solidity.    In  the  portraiture  of  Mr.  Richmond,  of  which  ther? 
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re  numerous  and  interesting  examples,  we  come  upon  work  of 
widely  different  aim.  Mr.  Richmond  scarcely  attempts  to  imitate 
exture  and  surface  either  in  the  flesh-painting  or  in  the  rendering 
.f  costume.  He  founds  his  success  upon  refinement  and  complete- 
less  of  design,  and  is  content  for  the  most  part  with  broad  and 
imple  effects  of  colour.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  expression  of 
lis  style  is  given  in  the  seated  figure  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
vhich,  according  to  its  own  standard,  deserves  to  rank  among  the 
aost  remarkable  portraits  of  the  year.  But  this  sentiment  for 
>eauty  of  outline  and  delicacy  of  modelling  which  belongs  to  Mr. 
lichmond's  work  is  most  happily  employed  upon  the  faces  of 
romen  and  children,  and  the  portraits  of  Miss  Holland  and  Mrs. 
jyulph  Stanley  in  the  large  room,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
;raceful  head  of  the  Princess  Louise,  are  admirable  instances  of 
vhat  may  be  achieved  by  a  painter  who  deliberately  renounces 
nany  of  the  qualities  of  realistic  colour  which  are  commonly 
ought  for  in  portraiture.  We  must  not  omit  from  the  list  of 
vorks  in  this  class  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  executed 
vith  an  even  and  sustained  vigour  of  handling,  and  marked  by  a 
irm  grasp  of  individual  character ;  and  we  may  also  direct  attention 
o  the  several  portraits  by  Mr.  Halle,  and  to  a  solidly  painted 
lead  by  Mr.  Partington,  a  Manchester  artist  of  ability  and  promise. 

The  array  of  landscapes  in  the  exhibition  is  scarcely  of  inferior 
nterest.  In  the  East  Gallery  hang3  a  large  and  impressive  study 
if  the  mountain  scenery  of  Wales  by  Mr.  Herkomer.  For  a  work 
executed  out  of  doors  and  in  direct  contact  with  nature,  it  dis- 
ilays  remarkable  unity  and  concentration  of  effect.  There  is  no 
xcessive  elaboration  of  detail,  though  the  rocky  surface  of  the 
oreground  is  carefully  and  completely  rendered;  but  there  is  in 
:very  part  of  the  picture  a  fine  sense  of  the  quality  and  value  of 
olour.  With  a  canvas  of  these  dimensions,  and  with  a  subject 
hat  has  no  incident  to  divert  or  distract  attention,  it  would  have 
)een  easy  to  have  failed  where  Mr.  Herkomer  has  succeeded.  Any- 
hing  les3  than  the  refinement  of  sentiment  and  of  observation  that 
le  has  brought  to  his  task  would  inevitably  have  suggested  the 
riticism  that  such  a  theme  did  not  deserve  to  be  treated  on 
his  extended  scale.  But  Mr.  Herkomer  has  avoided  the  re- 
>roach  of  emptiness  by  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  colouring, 
ind  he  has  justified  the  choice  of  a  large  canvas  by  the 
iolemn  and  dignified  impression  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
)roducing.  In  the  next  room  hangs  a  landscape,  of  almost 
qual  dimensions,  by  Mr.  Mark  Fisher,  a  painter  who  loves 
o  depict  the  pastoral  scenery  of  France,  and  who  betrays  in 
lis  method  the  influence  of  certain  masters  of  the  French 
chool.  As  a  representation  of  the  season  of  spring  the  picture 
a  possibly  open  to  the  objection  that  the  general  scheme  of 
:olouring  ia  needlessly  subdued.  It  would  have  been  a  more 
:omplete  triumph  for  the  artist  if  he  had  succeeded  in  infusing  the 
ame  spirit  of  tranquillity  that  now  animates  his  work  into  a 
:omposition  of  8tronger  and  more  vivid  tone.  But,  accord- 
ng  to  the  view  that  he  has  chosen  to  take  of  his  subject,  the 
ricture  deserves  little  but  praise.  The  colour,  though  not  of  great 
trength,  has  admirable  quality,  and  the  execution  is  wonderfully 
jroad  and  simple  in  character.  There  is  no  aff  ectation  of  mastery, 
to  failure  anywhere  of  the  power  needed  to  give  effect  to  his  pur- 
>ose  ;  and  in  theae  respects  the  picture  might  serve  as  a  model  of 
ityle  to  the  school  of  landscape-painters  who  are  disposed  to  force 
:ertain  portions  of  their  work  into  competition  with  nature  and 
•o  smudge  and  smear  the  remainder.  Mr.  Lawson's  landscapes 
laturally  attract  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  in  the 
3rosvenor  Gallery,  for  it  was  through  these  annual  exhibitions 
;bat  his  talent  was  first  made  widely  known  to  the  public.  It 
a  gratifying  to  find  upon  the  testimony  of  the  several  works 
rearing  his  name  that  the  artist  has  taken  a  new  departure 
n  the  manner  of  his  painting,  and  that  he  is  able  to  vary 
ind  extend  his  scheme  of  colour.  Such  art  as  this,  with  its 
itrong  admixture  of  poetical  sentiment,  stands  in  need  of  con- 
itant  refreshment  from  the  study  of  nature.  The  qualities 
for  which  it  is  most  admired  may  easily  bo  transformed  into 
jonventional  defects,  unless  the  painter  is  careful  to  keep  his 
magination  always  supplied  with  fresh  material.  Mr.  Lawson 
das  found  inspiration  for  his  recent  work  in  the  picturesque 
jcencry  of  Yorkshire,  and  his  two  principal  pictures  illustrate  the 
beauties  of  wild  moorland  and  fruitful  vale  with  a  power  and 
sompleteness  of  effect  that  he  had  not  before  attained.  The 
"  Valley  of  Desolation,"  with  its  sharp  contrast  of  blue  sky  and 
lowering  cloud,  and  its  wide  expanse  of  barren  heath,  is  marked 
by  a  kind  of  dramatic  quality  that  ia  especially  rare  in  modern 
landscape.  Tho  colouring,  it  may  be  added,  has  a  greater  dis- 
tinctness than  has  been  usual  in  Mr.  Lawson's  later  works,  and 
there  is  an  equal  sense  of  mystery  without  tho  same  sacrifice  of 
definition  in  form.  Wo  may  add  to  tho  list  of  landscapes  tho 
'  Forget-mc-Nots "  of  Alfred  Parsons,  the  view  of  a  Bobbin 
bill  by  Keeley  Halsewelle,  and  the  delicate  studies  of  Algerian 
scenery  by  Mr.  Barclay.  Mr.  Howard,  .Mr.  Walter  Crane,  Mr. 
E'bil  Morris,  and  Mr.  Buxton  Knight  are  also  among  tho  con- 
tributors in  this  class. 


OTHELLO  AT  THK  LYCEUM. 

THE  performances  given  of  Of/irllo  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  are  remarkable,  not  only 
for  tho  appearance  of  three  great  performers  in  the  part*  of  Othello 
and  Iago  and  Desdcroona,  but  also  for  a  completeness  of  cast  and  a 
well-tempered  beauty  of  mounting  which  probably  have  never 
been  surpassed,  if,  indeed,  they  have  ever  been  rivalled.    We  can- 


not point  even  to  a  suggestion  of  incompetence  in  any  part,  how- 
ever subordinate  ;  while  the  more  important  characters  are  played 
with  a  spirit  and  success  which  might  atone  for  other  shortcom- 
ings if  they  existed.  To  this  we  shall  recur  after  speaking  of  the 
performance  of  the  three  leading  parts.  Of  Mr.  Booth's  Othello 
we  have  already  written  at  some  leDgth.  The  impression  given 
by  his  representation  at  the  Princess's  of  the  truth  of  his  concep- 
tion and  the  skill  and  daring  of  his  execution  of  the  part  is, 
as  might  have  been  foreseen,  deepened  by  Jiis  appearance  in 
circumstances  so  much  more  favourable.  (The  chivalry,  the 
poetry,  the  dignity  of  the  part  seem  now  more  marked  than 
they  were  before.  IThe  valiant  Othello,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Booth,  has  nothingTJf  the  savagery  which  has  been  imported 
into  the  character  by  actors  whose  gifts  have  sometimes  blinded 
their  audiences  to  what  strikes  us  as  the  radical  defect  in  their 
idea  of  the  character.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  notion 
of  the  not  only  blind,  but  absolutely  degrading,  fury  which  has 
on  some  occasions  been  attributed  to  Othello  either  with  his 
winning  such  a  wife  as  Brabantio's  daughter,  with  the  high 
repute  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  magniticoes,  or  with  the  ac- 
count given^of  his  nature  by  Iago,  not  to  others,  but  to  himself 
iu  soliloquyTy  Mr.  Booth's  Othello  feels  it  as  a  bitter  degradation 
to  have  threatened  Iago,  under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  pas- 
sion, with  his  dagger,  and  to  have  asked  him  to  set  on  his  wife  to 
observe.  He  would  be  incapable  of  actually  kicking  the  prostrate 
body  of  an  uncomplaining  person  whom  he  takes  to  be  his  friend. 
The  chivalrous  and  romantic  idea  of  the  character  which  is  illus- 
trated by  such  points  as  these  is,  as  we  have  said,  more  success- 
fully apparent  now  than  it  was  when  Mr.  Booth  played  the  part 
amid  surroundings  which  were  not  worthy  of  him;  and  there  are  some 
special  points  in  his  representation  which  gain  so  much  from 
the  changed  atmosphere,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  dwell  upon 
them  once  again.  Among  these  are  the  complete  command  aud 
dignity  of  "  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,"  the  playing  of  the  very 
difficult  scene  in  which  the  Moor  is  employed  at  one  moment  in 
welcoming  Lodovico  and  at  the  next  in  letting  loose  his  waked 
wrath  on  Desdemona,  and  the  throwing  away — already  referred  to 
— of  the  dagger  with  which  he  threatens  Iago.  The  speech  to  the 
Senate  tells  now  much  better  than  it  did  before,  but  we  still  have 
to  object  to  the  leading  up  to  the  point  of  "  and  I  loved  her  that 
she  did  pity  them,''  which  mare  the  full  effect  of  the  line  "  This 
only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  used."  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  this  line  is  given  with  a  complete  dignity,  which  before  it 
seemed  to  lack.  So  also  in  the  great  scene  with  Iago,  the  over- 
powering ellect  of  Othello's  passion,  the  more  terrible  because  it  is 
restrained  by  the  sense  of  dignity  which  should  belong  to  a  great 
general,  seems  greater.  In  thus  repeating  our  admiration  for  Mr. 
Booth's  at  once  strong  and  romantic  Othello  we  have  only  two 
criticisms  to  add.    The  lines 

I  kiss'd  thee  ere  I  killed  thee  :  no  way  but  this, 
Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss. 

are  so  completely  in  consonance  with  the  actor's  conception  of  the 
character — which  we  take  to  be  the  true  one — that  their  omission 
seems  markedly  unfortunate.  The  only  other  fault  we  have  to 
find  is  a  matter  of  stage  management  rather  than  of  acting.  There 
seems  to  us  to  be  a  certain  want  of  dignity  in  the  double  action 
which  Mr.  Booth  employs  with  his  sword  in  the  scene  of  the 
brawl.  To  strike  up  the  swords  of  the  quarrellers  would  surely  be 
enough  without  Biasing  a  second  downward  stroke  at  Cassio's  blade. 

Mr.  Irving's  Iago  had  been  eagerly  expected.  It  had  long 
been  thought  that  he  might  play  this  part  with  signal  success  ;  but 
perhaps  even  his  most  constant,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  his  blind- 
est, admirers  may  not  have  been  prepared  for  the  completeness  of  the 
success  which  ho  has  attained.  Ihat  the  performance  would  be 
charged  with  thought,  invention,  and  the  highest  skill  in  some  direc- 
tions could  be  easily  foreseen.  That  theactorshould,  to  these  tolerably 
certain  merits,  add  an  entire  throwing  off  of  the  mannerisms  which 
have  sometimes  gone  to  injure  his  efforts  was  less  to  bo  expected. 
In  this  matter  Mr.  Irving  curiously  boro  out  Mr.  Byron's  very 
sensible  theory  that  it  is  unsafe  to  judgo  a  play  or  a  player  by  a 
first  night's  performance.  Tho  fine  qualities  just  referred  to  were 
present  in  Mr.  Irving's  Iago  when  he  played  it  on  Monday  night, 
hut  they  were  then  far  less  fully  discernible  than  they  were  on 
Wednesday.  On  llio  first  night  somo  of  his  best  effects  came,  coin- 
pared  with  his  subsequent  performance,  tardy  off,  in  consequence 
no  doubt  of  tho  nervousness  which,  as  far  as  ono  can  lnarn,  all  fine 
actors  experience  in  undertaking  a  new  and  important  part  for  tho 
first  time.  With,  as  it  seems  to  us,  one  exception,  Mr.  Irving 
shows  us  an  ideal  Iago  ;  and  this  exception  we  take  to  tho  MfiotU- 
ness  of  the  revengeful  motive  which  he  gives  to  tho  Ancient. 
Ho  eem  to  take  lago's  jealousy  of  OthellOj  If  not  of  GlMiBj  with 
regard  to  Kmilia  as  a  renl  thing,  and  it,  has  always  seemed  to  us 
t'i  bo  a  kind  of  myth  conjured  up  by  I  ago  to  at  once  excuse  and 
amuse  himself.  Jealous  ho  was  undoubtedly,  but  hardly,  pel  haps, 
in  that  direction,  and  m>  lesser  form  of  jealousy  could  bo  taken  as  mi 
extenuating  rffCUlUitanO.  However,  Ingo  is  from  any  point  of 
view  an  extraordinarily  OOOipltl  character,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
plenty  Of  room  for  the  idea  which  Mr.  Irving  senilis  to  us  to  have 
adopted.  GnBted  this,  and,  as  it  only  conies  forward  in  a  very 
few  passngos,  it.  can  readily  be  granted,  the  actor's  Iago  seems  to 
us  first-rate  nil  through  Ixilh  in  conception  and  in  execution.  Ilci*, 
in  a  sense  different  from  the  original  one,  nil  things  to  all  men,  the 
blunt  reluctant  counsellor  of  Othello,  the  pleasant  travelled  boon 
companion  of  On»Mo,  the  complete  man  of  the  world  who  drizzles 
and  honours  Roderiffo  by  taking  him  into  his  confidence,  the  rudo 
yet  fascinating  husband  to  Emilia,  and,  in  his  own  company,  tho 
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demi-dovil  who  makes,  nt  the  risk  and  cost  of  his  own  undoing, 
the  net  that  shall  enmesh  them  all.  It  may  be  noted  as  a 
fine  stroke  of  art  that,  except  in' soliloquy,  ho  seems,  through 
all  tho  varying  shades  of  character  which  ho  assumes  a  fellow  of 
exceeding  honesty.  Mr.  Irving  conveys,  by  many  fine  touches, 
a  sense  of  Iago's  constant  watchfulness  over  himself  as  well  as 
over  others.  Thus,  when  he  is  left  alone  in  the  Sagittary,  ho 
thinks  out  his  scheme  with  quick,  but  not  unnaturally  quick, 
astuteness;  and,  just  as  he  is  triumphing  in  tho  prospect  of  his 
success,  footsteps  arc  heard  and  guards  with  lighted  torches  pass 
along  the  corridor  at  the  back.  In  an  instant  the  whole  nature  of 
the  man  seems  to  change,  and,  in  place  of  the  plotting  and 
exultant  villain,  we  see  a  light-hearted  soldier  of  fortune,  who 
goes  out  towards  and  along  the  corridor  carelessly  humming  a 
snatch  of  melody.  In  tho  first  Cyprus  scene  Mr.  Irving's 
delivery  of  the  well-known  speech  beginning  "  She  that  was 
ever  fail  and  never  proud  "  seems  to  us  as  good  as  pos- 
sible, as  does  his  "  aside"  while  Cassio  is  talking  to 
Desdemona.  There  is  another  singularly  line  touch  in  the 
subsequent  soliloquy,  "  That  Cassio  loves  her  I  do  well 
believe  it."  In  saying  this  to  himself  Mr.  Irving's  Iago  has  no 
hesitation;  but  when  it  comes  to  "That  she  loves  him"  he 
pauses,  and  the  following  words,  "  'tis  apt,  and  of  great  credit," 
aro  the  invention  of  a  will  which,  for  a  moment  puzzled,  sees 
its  way  suddenly  to  solving  a  difficulty.  We  have  already 
alluded  to  the  signal  merit  of  Mr.  Irving's  acting  in  the  drinking 
scene,  in  which  ho  sines  capitally,  introducing  at  one  point,  with 
good  effect,  a  mandolin  accompaniment,  as  we  have  to  the  honest 
reluctance  with  which  he  seems  to  give  his  evidence  against 
Cassio.  Close  upon  this,  and  upon  his  seemingly  friendly  cheering 
of  Cassio,  comes  the  soliloquy  ending  with  "  and  out  of  her  own 
goodness  make  the  net  That  shall  enmesh  them  all."  The 
diabolical  intensity  of  this  was  much  aided  by  the  impressive 
stillness  of  the  actor  until  the  last  picturesque  and  meaning 
gesture  of  triumph. 

The  naturalness  and  seemingly  easy  strength  hitherto  dis- 
played came  out,  as  they  should  do,  even  more  strongly  in  the 
scenes  wherein  the  Moor  changes  with  Iago's  poison,  and  a 
scene  admirably  played  by  both  actors  comes  to  a  tine  conclusion 
with  the  perfect  hypocrisy  of  Iago's  "  My  friend  is  dead  ;  'tis  done 
at  your  request,"  and  Othello's  following  expression  of  trust 
and  friendship.  So,  again,  in  the  scene  with  Emilia  and  Desde- 
mona, the  expression  of  sympathy,  interrupted  only  by  the  very 
■well  given  speech  to  Emilia,  "  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to,"  seems  as  spon- 
taneous and  real  as  possible,  as  does  the  astonishment  assumed  at 
the  supposed  first  discovery  of  the  brawl  in  which  Cassio  is 
wounded  and  Rodrigo  killed.  The  stage-management  of  this  scene 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  In  this  Mr.  Irving,  like  Mr.  Booth 
in  the  same  part,  introduces  a  very  effective  and  obviously 
legitimate  business  by  showing  Iago  on  the  point  of  making 
an  end  of  Cassio  with  a  stab  in  the  back,  when  he  is  inter- 
rupted by  thj  arrival  of  others,  and  changes  his  attitude  with 
swift  dexterity.  The  stoical  endurance  shown  in  the  last  scene, 
tfie  extraordinarily  significant  delivery  of  the  words,  "  I  bleed, 
sir,  but  not  killed,"  and  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders  as  Iago, 
passing  out  with  his  hands  shackled,  looks  round  at  Othello, 
make  a  worthy  ending  to  what  will  surely  rank  as  one  of  Mr. 
Irving's  very  finest  impersonations.  His  bearing  and  his  aspect 
throughout  seem  to  us  excellent,  in  spite  of  the  amusing  sugges- 
tion made  by  a  critic  who  seems  to  have  very  odd  ideas  about  the 
play  in  general,  and  about  Iago  in  particular,  that  so  honest  a 
man  as  Iago  passed  for  could  not  possibly  wear  so  handsome  a 
dress. 

Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Desdemona  is,  as  might  be  expected,  instinct 
with  grace  and  tenderness,  which  are  exhibited  with  especial 
beauty  in  the  scene  when  and  after  Othello  rates  her  for  her  sup- 
posed unfaithfulness.  Of  this  we  may  have  more  to  sav  after  the 
performance  of  the  play  next  week  with  Mr.  Irving  as  Othello 
and  Mr.  Booth  as  Iago.  Mr.  Mead's  Brabantio  is  at  once  stately 
and  pathetic.  Mr.  Terriss's  is  by  very  far  the  best  Cassio  we  have 
seen.  He  is  soldier-like,  is  a  gentleman  even  in  his  cups,  and 
gives  more  point  to  the  speeches  about  wine  by  carefully  avoiding 
any  suggestion  of  making  points  of  them.  Mr.  Pinero,  in  Roderigo, 
without  a  touch  of  exaggeration,  gives  an  exact  picture  of  the  "  silly 
gentleman/'  which  Iago  calls  him,  combining  with  much  skill  the 
ideas  suggested  by  both  words.  Miss  Pauncefort  plays  Emilia  with 
some  force  and  with  much  discretion;  and  Mr.  Beaumont,  as  the 
Duke,  displays  the  same  dignity  and  good  elocution  which  were 
observed  in  his  Duke  iu  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  The  play  is,  as 
■we  have  hinted,  beautifully,  but  not  excessively,  mounted. 


Till:  SPRING  RACING. 

THE  profits  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  racing  men  must  depend 
in  great  measure  on  the  weather,  and  the  proverbial  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Turf  is  aggravated  by  the  provoking  eccentricities  of 
our  inscrutable  climate.  Commencing  with  the  Craven  Meeting, 
the  spring  racing  has  been  carried  on  under  singularly  depressing 
circumstances  on  the  "  high  places  "  affected  to  the  national  sport. 
For,  with  the  single  exception  of  Newmarket  Heath,  there  are  few 
bleaker  snots  in  Southern  England  than  Epsom  Downs  when  the 
wind  has  been  shifting  from  east  to  north.  If  confirmed  w  et  is 
likely  to  be  productive  of  surprises,  protracted  drought  is  sure  to 
be  prolific  of  the  disappointments  which  leave  sanguine  backers 
"  out  in  the  cold,"  olten  without  the  satisfaction  of  a  start  for 


their  money.  When  the  going  is  heavy  over  a  muddy  course, 
some  obscure  outsider  with  the  power  of  a  dray-horse  may 
show  to  the  front  amid  the  shouts  of  the  Ping,  as  in  Dan 
O'Pourke's  memorable  Derby,  when  the  winner  started  with  30  to 
1  against  him.  But,  when  tho  ground  has  been  parched  to  the  con- 
sistency of  iron,  many  promising  horses  may  go  to  pieces  in  their 
gallops;  and  we  may  believe  that  it  is  to  the  present  persistance 
of  the  easterly  winds  that  we  owe  not  a  few  of  the  recent  sensa- 
tions in  the  betting.  Indeed,  some  animals  that  had  been  made 
warm  favourites  have  been  acknowledged  to  have  broken  down,  like 
Mr.  Crawfurd's  St.  Louis,  who  was  credited  with  the  honour  of 
the  Middle  Park  Plate  ;  while  tho  rumours  in  circulation  about 
others  have  been  partially  confirmed,  either  by  their  being  with- 
drawn from  their  engagements,  or  by  their  subsequent  perform- 
ances. And,  even  when  a  horse  continues  sound,  the  state  of  the 
ground  may  have  interfered  seriously  with  his  preparation,  or  he 
may  be  withheld  from  a  comparatively  insignificant  race  to  save 
him  for  some  event  of  more  consequence.  It  is  certain  that  a 
phenomenal  drought  like  the  present  must  test  the  stamina  of  our 
best  blood  stock,  and  search  out  all  the  weak  points  in  their  con- 
stitutions. And,  when  we  see  so  many  of  the  expected  starters 
come  to  the  post  with  nothing  wrong  about  their  limbs  and  in 
high  condition,  it  is  not  only  creditable  to  the  knowledge  and  care 
of  the  trainers,  but  generally  reassuring  after  all  we  have 
beard  of  the  growing  degeneracy  of  the  racehorse.  But, 
if  a  dry  season  tries  the  soundness  of  the  horse,  it  tests 
to  the  utmost  the  qualities  of  the  jockey ;  and  then,  especi- 
ally those  who  are  prudent,  will  do  well  to  consider  before 
putting  on  the  money  who  is  likely  to  have  the  mount.  Over 
deep  and  holding  ground  the  simple  secret  with  most  horses  is  to 
sit  still,  with  steady  hands,  and  not  to  hustle  prematurely.  It  is 
when  the  course  is  hard,  when  the  pace  must  be  regulated,  and 
when  the  consequences  of  a  cannon  may  be  doubly  serious,  that 
the  talent  and  coolness  of  the  rider  come  into  play.  So  they  were 
wise  in  their  generation  who  backed  the  wary  and  experienced 
Archer  to  win  the  City  and  Suburban  on  Bend  Or. 

Had  there  been  a  westerly  wind  and  les3  chilly  sunshine,  the 
Craven  Meeting  would  have  been  pleasant  enough,  though  on  this 
occasion  the  Craven  Biennial  was  tame.  As  a  rule,  people  go  to 
the  Craven  less  for  the  actual  racing  than  to  listen  to  the  gossip 
of  the  Heath,  and  to  get  lights  that  may  be  useful  in  forth- 
coming transactions.  This  year  the  attendance  was  small,  nor 
was  there  nearly  so  much  as  usual  to  bo  learned.  The  winners 
for  the  most  part  disposed  very  easily  of  indifferent  fields;  though 
in  some  instances,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  public  performances 
woefully  disappointed  the  reputations  that  had  been  formed  on 
private  trials.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  improbable  or  impossible  that 
the  results  of  this  year's  Craven  will  be  sensationally  reversed  in  any 
of  the  great  summer  or  autumn  races,  as  has  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened before.  The  Craven  Biennial,  which  was  run  on  the  open- 
ing day,  has  been  associated  with  signal  victories  that  have  proved 
strikingly  delusive.  This  year  Tunis  ran  an  exceedingly  good 
horse,  justifying  his  promise  and  character  as  a  two-year-old; 
but  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  the  competitors  he  disposed  of 
with  ease  can  ever  show  to  the  front,  either  in  the  Derby  or  Ledger. 
There  was  far  more  interest  in  the  race  for  the  Craven  Stakes  on 
the  Thursday,  as  conclusions  might  be  drawn  from  it  for  guidance 
as  to  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas.  Great  things  had  been  ex- 
pected of  Monarch,  the  handsome  son  of  Kingcraft.  On  the 
strength  of  satisfactory  trials  he  was  supposed  to  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  money  of  his  stable,  which  was  very  strongly  represented 
by  no  less  than  three  favourites.  But  Monarch  was  in  difficulties 
early  in  the  race  ;  he  knocked  up  a  long  way  from  the  finish  ;  while 
Lord  Rosebery's  Cameliard  won  by  half  a  length  from  his  stable 
companion,  Golden  Plover,  who  had  been  kept  back  specially  for 
these  Craven  Stakes.  The  pair  met  again  in  the  Two  Thousand, 
when  the  Newmarket  running  was  confirmed  ;  and  Golden  Plover 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  those  unlucky  animals  who  are  destined 
to  land  their  friends  in  difficulties.  Hitherto  they  have  found 
excuses  for  him  after  each  successive  defeat,  persistently  continu- 
ing to  take  the  odds,  apparently  on  the  principle  of  better  luck 
next  time. 

Matters  were  better  arranged  this  year  at  Epsom  than  last  season. 
The  meeting  was  compressed  into  a  couple  of  days,  and  it  did  not 
clash  with  the  gathering  at  Sandown.  It  may  be  said,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  been  favoured  by  the  weather  ;  for,  although  the 
first  day  was  simply  execrable,  the  second  was  exceptionally  fine. 
But  the  number  of  spectators  on  Tuesday  was  small,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  smaller  had  unfortunate  amateurs  realized  all 
they  were  destined  to  undergo.  We  have  seen  the  Derby  run  in 
a  June  snowstorm  ;  but  even  in  an  English  May  it  is  happily 
somewhat  unusual  to  have  snow  and  sleet,  with  a  violent  thunder- 
storm. The  course  was  white  when  the  horses  came  out  of  the 
paddock  for  the  Great  Metropolitan  Stakes,  and  the  start  was 
delayed  besides  by  the  sudden  storm  which  sent  the  competitors 
back  to  shelter.  But,  if  the  customary  inspection  in  the  paddock 
was  hurried  over  or  altogether  neglected,  there  was  comparatively 
little  cause  for  regret.  There  was  little  to  be  seen  in  the  way  of 
horseflesh  that  was  much  worth  looking  at ;  and  what  had  pro- 
mised at  one  time  to  be  an  unusually  large  field  had  dwindled  down 
at  the  last  to  eight  actual  6tarters.  It  was  a  poor  field,  but  it  was  a 
good  race;  and  an  outsider,  with  20  to  1  offered  against  him,  won 
an  extremely  exciting  finish  by  something  like  a  head.  Brown 
Bess,  a  five-year-old,  who  had  been  rejected  from  the  Fyfield 
Stable,  and  came  in  carrying  a  feather  weight,  must  probably 
be  content  to  rest  her  racing  fame  on  the  surprise  of  the  Great 
Metropolitan  Stakes.   Those  Londoners  who  indulge  themselves  in 
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ipring  meeting  at  Epsom  elect  for  the  City  and  Suburban  day  as 
matter  of  course;  and  on  Wednesday,  Laving  assembled  in  their 
ousands,  tbey  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
e  choice.  It  was  a  big  day  in  every  respect ;  the  stand  was  well 
led  and  the  hill  was  crowded ;  there  was  a  big  field  for  the  great 
ce,  and  not  a  few  of  the  horses  had  great  reputations ;  while  the 
;ather  was  nearly  all  that  coidd  be  desired,  and  infinitely  better 
an  could  have  been  expected.  As  might  be  supposed,  when 
ch  rival  cracks  were  to  meet  as  Peter,  winner  of  the  Middle 
irk  Plate ;  Bend  Or,  winner  of  the  Derby  ;  Petrarch,  winner  of 
e  Two  Thousand  Guineas ;  and  Prestonpans,  winner  of  the  Liver- 
ol  Autumn  Cup ;  there  was  much  curiosity  as  to  the  result,  and 
ere  had  been  strange  fluctuations  in  the  betting.  "Strange," 
rhaps,  we  should  hardly  say,  for  among  the  horses  that  were 
DSt  famous  few  were  to  be  relied  on.  Peter  had  been  signally  beaten 

Lincoln,  while  the  Derby  winner  had  disgraced  himself,  in  the 
jger.  Peter  carried  the  top  weight  of  9  st.  1  lb.,  and  besides 
me  other  reasons,  to  which  we  do  not  care  to  do  more  than 
lude,  there  was  enough  to  explain  the  violent  movements  in 
e  betting  about  him.  He  had  hurt  his  foot,  and  been  put  on  the 
;k-list  for  a  week,  and  for  some  days  it  was  understood  that  he 
as  not  intended  to  start.  He  did  come  to  the  post,  and  in  fair 
ndition ;  nevertheless,  those  of  his  friends  who  had  hedged  in 
me  were  happy.  For  he  inclined  to  repeat  his  Lincoln  perform- 
ice ;  although,  as  he  got  badly  away  in  the  miserable  start,  the 
lances  were  greatly  against  him  from  the  first.  The  dangerous 
uchanan  so  far  shared  Peter's  ill-luck  that  he  likewise  fell  from 
e  beginning  into  the  rear  ranks ;  while  Petronel,  the  fortunate 
inner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  who  was  rather  favourably 
indicapped,  getting  well  away  in  the  front,  was  fairly  beaten  on 
s  merits  by  Bend  Or.  The  triumph  of  Bend  Or,  though  with 
s  burden  of  nine  stone  he  seemed  to  make  a  liberal  concession  to 
good  a  horse  as  Petronel,  confirmed  the  handicapping.  He 
owed  in  his  Derby  rather  than  his  Leger  form,  and  Archer 
:lped  him  past  the  winning-post,  with  something  to  spare.  Yet, 
id  the  jockeys  been  transposed,  we  can  have  little  doubt  that 
jxhall  would  have  made  it  a  nearer  thing,  if  he  had  not  proved 
e  actual  winner.  The  looks  and  creditable  antecedents  of  the 
agnificent  American  horse  amply  justified  the  confidence  of  his 
ickers,  who,  we  believe,  included  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
lowing  ones.  We  are  very  far  from  saying  that  Foxhall  was  not 
ell  ridden.  But  such  a  jockey  as  Archer  can  afford  to  give 
mething  considerable  to  a  light  lad  on  a  powerful  animal,  pull- 
g  double  in  the  crush  and  scramble  over  a  course  so  difficult  as 
e  Downs.  Foxhall,  too,  by  the  way,  was  a  sufferer  from  the 
eather;  for,  though  there  was  never  anything  wrong  with  his 
lewy  legs,  the  east  wind  had  set  him  coughing  for  some  time, 
nee  the  decision  of  the  Epsom  events,  attention  has  been  con- 
ntrated  on  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  which  was  run  on  Wed- 
•sday.  In  one  way  the  race,  that  has  often  been  significant,  pro- 
ised  to  be  more  exciting  than  usual,  since  speculation  had  seldom 
«n  more  in  the  dark.    For,  besides  that  exceptional  uncertainty 

the  public  performances  of  the  prominent  competitors  of  the 
ason  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  longer  the  prolongation  of 
e  drought,  the  greater  became  the  risks  to  the  training-stables. 

was  possible,  moreover,  that  the  horses  recently  engaged, 
though  they  had  not  actually  and  conspicuously  come  to  grief, 
ight  have  suffered  in  some  strain  that  would  develop  itself 
terwards.  Peter  ran  at  Epsom,  though  he  had  been  confi- 
mtly  scratched  by  some  of  the  talent,  which  is  a  proof  the 
ore,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  common  report  is  not  to  be 
usted.  But  rumour  had  been  very  busy  with  the  names  of  the 
xlier  favourites  for  the  Two  Thousand,  and  the  barometer  of  the 
stting  showed  conclusively  that  rumour  in  this  case  had  been 
inerally  believed.  Lord  Falmouth's  Bal  Gal,  who  was  said  to 
» touched  in  the  wind  last  year,  was  reported  to  be  none  the 
stter  after  the  winter.  Mr.  Stirling  Orawfurd's  St.  Louis  was 
)ldly  laid  against  as  being  lame,  which  has  turned  out  to  be  the 
se,  and  Mr.  Blanton's  Scobell  had  followed  suit  for  a  time, 
though  subsequently  he  started  first  in  the  betting.  Cameliard, 
ter  his  feat  at  Newmarket,  Mr.  Chaplin's  Wandering  Nun, 
ho  had  run  a  dead  heat  with  Scobell  Inst  year  at  Lewes,  aDd 
eregrine,  were,  upon  the  whole,  as  much  in  favour  as  anything. 
0  Peregrine,  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  mystery  attached,  us 
>is  Two  Thousand  was  his  first  appearance  in  public.  He  had 
;en  bought  last  year  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  for  700  guineas, 
it  was  kept  in  the  stable,  and  it  was  said  by  those  who  ought  to 
iow  that  ho  had  had  a  highly  satisfactory  trial  with  Bend  Or. 
he  result  seemed  to  show  that  those  supposed  to  bo  in  his  secrets 
id  acted  on  safe  information,  for  he  came  very  easily  by  three 
ngths  before  the  American  Iroquois,  and  we  mav  hear  a  good 
sal  more  of  him  before  the  Derby  Day. 
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LIFE  OF  BISHOP  ITZLBXBFOBCE^— TOL.  It* 

AN  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  nnd  again  upon  the  ap- 
J  pearance  of  the  first  volume  of  (Jnnon  Aaliwell'H  |,if„  of  the 
'relate,  we  so  fully  discussed  his  character  and  career  that  it  would 
*  Lift  of  the  Hiijhl  Umrtnd  Samurt  Willnrjarrr,  h  i).      Ily  lii*  Son 
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be  idle  to  attempt  any  general  examination  in  noticing  the  second 
volume  of  his  biography  which  has  been  brought  out  by  his  eldest 
son,  Mr.  Reginald  Wilberforce.  Criticism  would  naturally  be  lenient 
to  a  work  undertaken  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty 
by  one  standing  in  such  relationship  to  the  subject  of  the  memoir, 
aud  belonging  to  a  generation  which  has  practically  to  accept 
much  of  what  he  describes  as  ancient  history.  But,  in  truth,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  is  in  no  need  of  leniency,  for  he  has  shown  much 
ability  in  performing  his  task — in  particular  by  the  modest  con- 
sistency with  which  he  constantly  effaces  himself  and  makes 
Bishop  Wilberforce  speak  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  person  in 
letter  and  in  journal,  or  etae  receive  the  confidences  of  distinguished 
correspondents  whose  language  throws  a  reflective  light  on  his  own 
opinions. 

Canon  Ashwell  proceeded  on  the  same  principle,  but  we  think 
that  the  second  biographer  has  been  more  happy  than  his  pre- 
decessor in  letting  the  reader  into  the  secret  of  the  various  phases 
of  a  most  versatile  character.  The  Wilberforce  of  the  second 
volume  is  not  always  discharging  duties.  He  dines  and  be  break- 
fasts at  Grillon's,  and  he  delights  society  with  his  coruscating 
wit,  although,  as  in  one  touching  passage  of  his  diary  where 
he  takes  himself  to  task  for  a  particular  occasion  when  he 
must  have  been  more  than  usually  brilliant,  he  sometimes 
confesses  to  himself  that  his  repartee  grew  of  the  false  ex- 
citement of  a  deep  and  recent  sorrow.  Moreover,  he  stands 
revealed  as  a  keen  politician,  a  Peelite  of  the  Peelites,  in  that 
old  time  when  to  be  a  Peelite  meant  to  eschew  Radicalism, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  the  Bishop  is  never  tired  of  recording, 
was  constantly  inclining  to  the  Conservatives — ever,  it  would 
seem,  approaching,  yet  never  joining  hands.  Mr.  "Wilberforce 
may,  indeed,  fear  that  in  printing  his  father's  outspoken  so- 
liloquies over  men  and  things  he  has  here  and  there  come  out 
with  a  startling  opinion  upon  this  or  that  highly-placed  personage 
who  is  still  living.  Such  passages  are,  however,  sparsely  scattered 
through  the  book;  while  it  can  do  no  one  any  harm  to  learn  that 
the  aversion  with  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  regarded  both  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  was  impartially  intense.  Of 
Sir  James  Graham  he  speaks  in  higher  terms  thau  have  always 
been  bestowed  on  that  statesman,  but  his  model  men  are 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Aberdeen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  good- 
natured  contempt  with  which  he  is  wont  to  treat  Archbishop 
Sumner,  and  his  evident  want  of  respect  for  the  opinions  of  the 
Metropolitan's  brother  of  Winchester,  different  as  these  are 
from  his  earlier  deference  to  those  dignitaries,  exhumed  by  Canon 
Ashwell,  effectually  contradict  that  myth  of  a  career  of  unchanged 
Church  views  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  very  judiciously  lets  fall 
into  oblivion. 

The  present  volume  embraces  the  Bishop's  life  from  1848  to 
i860,  comprising  the  Bishop's  earlier  troubles  with  Mr.  Allies  and 
Dr.  Puse'y,  and  his  later  one — thanks  to  a  meddling  Mr.  Golightly 
— with  Dr.  Liddon;  the  Gorham  judgment,  followed  by  the 
Papal  Aggression,  aggravated  by  Lord  John  Russell's  Durham 
letter,  and  leading  to  that  Episcopal  Declaration  from  which 
the  signature  of  Phillpotts  was  absent,  the  Crimean  war  and 
the  first  Derby,  the  Aberdeen,  and  the  first  Palmerston  Govern- 
ments, the  revival  of  Convocation,  the  secessions  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  Archdeacon  Manning,  and  of  his  brother,  Archdeacon 
Robert  Wilberforce,  who  scon  after  died,  the  death  of  his  son 
Herbert,  the  Denison  prosecution,  the  building  up  of  his  wonder- 
ful diocesan  organization,  the  establishment  of  Cuddesdon  Col- 
lege, and  the  various  abortive  Church  Discipline  Bills.  Of 
these  topics  the  narrative  of  the  difficulty  with  Dr.  Pusey 
might,  we  think,  have  been  judiciously  retrenched;  a  prieu 
would  have  told  all  that  was  wanting  without  any  painful 
reprinting  of  letters.  It  is,  happily,  a  long-forgotten  business ; 
blotted  out  by  the  subsequent  timely  reconciliation  of  the  two 
distinguished  men  who  had  been  for  only  a  short  timo  painfully 
pitted  against  each  other.  It  turned,  after  all,  on  considerations 
of  expediency  on  both  sides.  The  question  on  one  side  was 
the  ^inquiry  whether  Dr.  Pusey  was  judicious  in  adapting  foreign 
books  of  devotion,  from  which  he  was  unable  wholly  to  exorcise 
foreign  phrases  and  modes  of  thought  P  In  so  doing  wo  think  he 
was  not  judicious.  But,  on  the  other  side,  was  Bishop  Wilberforce 
judicious  in  inhibiting  for  a  mere  error  of  judgment  such  a 
preacher  as  Dr.  l'usey,  when  ho  let  so  many  fli:dgling&,  who  had 
far  better  have  been  gagged,  preach  their  shallow  or  erroneous 
twaddle  t  As  to  this  question  also  we  have  no  hesitation  in  replying 
that  wo  regard  the  coimterproceeding  as  injudicious.  But  at  that 
period  <  i.'-^o)  the  Bishop  bud  not  fully  taken  up  that  now  position 
which  tninslened  the  eclectic  and  at  one  time  more  than  half  Low 
Church  disciple  of  tho  .Simmers  into  the  episcopal  assortor  of 
that  Staid  High  Chuichiiiiinsliip,  Of  which  (TOO  the  days  of 
Hooker  and  Andrtwei  down  to  those  of  Hook  and  Koble  tho 
<  'burc  li  of  England  bat  under  much  provocation  from  opposing  sides 
upheld  anil  taught. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  supplies  a  rather  amusing  incidental  illustration 
of  toe  mental  struggles  which  the  Bishop  went  through  before 
he  hud  completed  his  mental  change  which  nro  alloidod  by 
certain  retrospective  confessions— running,  ns  con  fusions  an.  apt  to 
do,  intocriticisnis  ol  0111  neighbour's  motives  which  at  tho  begin- 
nmg  ol  the  Bishop  confided  to  Homo  of  his  most  confidential 
coriespon.lenu  ,„  ^viewing  his  own  conduct  as  well  as  that  of 
his  colleague* 1  m  reference  to  tho  precipitate  advantage  which, 
.11  Us  undignified  terror,  Bishop  Blo.nliold  took  of  .Mr.  Bunnell's 
adMHed  conditional  resignation  of  his  Kmghtsbridgo  living,  as 
II  as  to  some  kindred  events  of  that  distempered  penod 
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In  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  (afterwards  Lord)  Richard  Cavendish 
of  December  26,  1851,  the  Bishop  £am  "  With  the  deepest  sense 
of  our  ttndeservings,  I  do  think  that  Gladstone,  in  spite  of  his  calm 
and  powerful  understanding  and  honest  and  true  heart,  shows 
signs  of  the  natural  eflect  of  such  continual  defamation  of  the 
Bishops  as  the  Homing  Chronicle  habitually  indulges  itself  and 
its  readers  with."  On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  Mr,  Gladstone. 
"  I  think  that  even  you  have  been  biassed  by  the  incessant 
vituperations  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  deal  unfairly  with 
many  of  the  Bishops.''  We  have  no  doubt  that  in  this  vigorous 
denunciation  the  Bishop  meant  to  include  the  vivacious  corre- 
spondent who  was  accustomed,  with  much  frequency,  to  en- 
lighten the  Morning  Chronicle  with  his  views  on  Church 
questions  under  the  signature  of  "  1).  C.  L."  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce's  defence  of  his  order  is  peculiarly  feeble,  amounting 
as  it  does  to  a  confession  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  Epis- 
copate which  he  professes  to  repudiate.  We  are  sura  that 
the  Morning  Chronicle  never  said  anything'  more  bitter  than 
"the  miserable  episcopal  appointments  of  Lord  John";  "Lord 
John  Russell's  miserable  appointments  and  the  fearful  weakness 
caused  by  the  character  of  the  Primate" — namely,  Bishop  Wilber- 
fdrce's  cousin  and  former  patron,  Sumner,  once  of  Chester — and 
"the  weakening  of  all  our  just  influence  by  the  introduction  of 
such  men  as  Lord  John  bus  put  amongst  us ;  then  of  such  a 
primacy,"  i.e.  of  a  Sumnerian  primacy,  a  paraphrase  the  signi- 
ficance of  which  will  not  be  lost  to  those,  who  recollect  Canon 
Ashwell's  volume.  In  these  sentences  Bishop  Wilberforce  hns 
summed  up  with  a  directness  only  possible  in  private  corre- 
spondence all  which  in  more  vague  and  less  personal  language 
the  Morning  Chronicle  or  its  contributor  intended  to  imply. 
It  would  have  been  impertinent  on  the  part  of  that  newspaper 
to  have  sorted  the  Episcopate  according  to  the  Ministers  from 
whom  the  prelates  respectively  had  got  their  mitres.  As  a  fact, 
there  was  the  bench,  and  that  bench  did  not,  as  the  Morning 
Chronicle  believed,  show  itself  strong  enough  in  a  very  difficult 
crisis.  If  it  were  possible  to  conceive  Dr.  Wilberforce  in  any  way 
involved  in  this  general  censure,  it  would  only  have  been  because 
the  current  of  episcopal  trades-unionism  created  in  so  great  a  degree 
by  these  miserable  appointments  may  have  carried  him  away.  For 
instance,  he  joined  in  signing  the  unhappy  "  Rubrical  declaration  " 
of  the  spring  of  1851,  so  justly  denounced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a 
memorandum  of  January  1852,  which  Mr.  "Wilberforce  prints, 
from  which  Bishop  Phillpotts,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only  held 
aloof,  but  wrote  that  counter  declaration  as  a  pastoral  to  the  clergy 
of  his  diocese,  which  still  lives  by  force  of  its  intrinsic  merits. 
Certainly  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  incurred  no  vituperation  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  neither  would  Bishop  Wilberforce  have  done 
so  had  he  joined  his  veteran  colleague,  with  whom  he  had  really 
so  much  more  in  common  than  with  "  such  men  "  as  those  with 
whom,  8a  we  see,  he  elected  to  throw  in  his  lot. 

We  gladly  turn  from  these  trifles  to  the  great  public  achieve- 
ment of  Bishop  Wilberforce's  episcopate,  the  revival  of  the 
Church's  constitutional  deliberative  assembly,  which  the  biographer 
sums  up  in  a  telling  manner,  recurring  to  it  from  time  to  time  as 
fresh  incidents  present  themselves,  so  as  to  sustain  the  thread  of 
the  narrative.  With  all  the  perplexities  which  beset  Church- 
men in  this  eighth  decade  of  our  century,  the  younger  of  them 
can  have  little  idea  of  the  cowardly  stupidity  which  less  than 
thirty  years  since  shrouded  the  eyes  alike  of  prelate  and  of  poli- 
tician. It  was  this  darkness  which  Wilberforce  had  to  disperse, 
and  that  stupidity  w-hich  he  had  to  enlighten ;  and  the  way  in 
which  he  set  to  work  brought  out  the  manifold  capacities  of  his 
large  mind  as  they  had  never  before  been  developed  in  isolated 
duels  with  clergymen  however  eminent  or  however  disreputable. 
The  game  was  by  no  means  easy,  for  he  had  to  deal  with  a  bench 
of  colleagues  of  whom  in  reality  he  thought,  though  he  could  not 
afford  to  say  so,  pretty  much  as  the  Morning  Chronicle  did.  These, 
too,  were  headed  by  an  Archbishop  whom  he  had  once  worshipped 
with  a  boyish  enthusiasm,  while  he  had  by  this  time,  after 
painful  struggles,  seen  through  the  kindly,  vacillating,  undig- 
nified, timidly  obstinate,  and  withal  occasionally  sly,  John  Bird 
Sumner.  He  had  equally  to  keep  well  with  the  various  political 
parties,  having  obtained  his  first  advantage  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  which  was  not  that  of  his  predilections — namely, 
from  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  "Walpole.  Soon  after,  when  his  own 
special  friend  and  on  whom  he  particularly  leaned,  Lord  Aberdeen, 
came  into  power,  he  found  himself  very  rudely  disillusioned  by  a 
letter  from  the  Premier's  sou,  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Arthur  Gordon,  from 

which  we  quote  the  beginning.  The  "  Lord  John  "  who  made 

the  mischief  is  a  very  open  secret : — 

On  my  arrival  in  town  I  was  concerned  to  find  that  the  opposition  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  visit  to  Windsor,  and,  as  I  cannot  but  suppose,  a  con- 
versation with  Lord  John  ,  have  combined  to  diminish  t he  favour 

wiili  which  my  father  was  once  disposed  to  regard  the  Convocation  movc- 
jnent,  but  which  has  certainly  been  on  the  wane  for  the  last  few  months. 
We  walked  up  as  usual  from"  the  office  to  Argyll  House.  I  began  busi- 
ness by  saying  that  you  were  to  be  in  town  on  Thursday,  but  that  yon 
had  expressed  your  willingness  to  come  up  for  the  promised  interview  on 
any  day  he  might  name.  He  hurriedly  replied,  "  But  can  I  see  him  ? 
Ought  I  ?  I  can't  enter  into  his  views,  you  know.  I  can't  allow  them  to 
Ht.'  I  observed  that  lie  himself  had  invited  the  interview,  and  could  not 
well  now  refuse  to  hear  your  arguments.  M  Very  well  vcrv  well ;  but  it 
can't  go  on— it  must  be  stopped,  I  tell  you."  I  remarked  "that  I  had  no 
reason  to  believe  yojj  desired  a  long  session,  but  that  any  direct  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Crown  to  "  stop"  it  would  be  a  novel  proceeding,  and  would 
irritate  all  parties.  "I  like  your  '  novel  proceeding';  is  it  not  a  novel 
proceeding  on  their  part  to  hold  any  but  merely  formal  meetings  ?  Does 
not  this  make  it  high  time  for  novel  proceedings  on  our  side  l   Do  you 


think  I  am  going  to  tolerate  thein  by  a  side  wind  because  the  Archbishop 
is  a  poor,  vain,  weak,  silly  creature  whom  they  can  bully  with  im- 
punity ?  "  , 

How  the  Bishop  ultimately  convinced  that  cautious  but  candid 
Sent,  how  statesmen  were  driven  to  see  that,  whether  they  liked 
Convocation  or  not,  it  was  better  to  let  it  talk  than  put  the  gag  on 
lips  at  Westminster  which  would  out  of  Westminster  make  their 
opinions  of  their  treatment  disagreeably  notorious,  and  how,  last 
of  all,  the  Archbishop  himself  ran  to  the  Minister  for  permission 
to  hold  longer  sittings  of  Convocation,  is  all  capitally  told  in  the 
book,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitulate  a  story  which  owes 
much  of  its  interest  to  its  details. 

Wo  have  pointed  out  the  biographer's  constant  care  to  make  big 
father  speak  for  himself;  and  when  Mr.  Wilberforce  departs  from 
his  accustomed  reticence  and  gives  vent  to  a  personal  impulse,  as 
in  the  passages  in  which  he  dwells  upon  his  father's  agony  of 
mind  at  the  secession  of  his  brother  Robert,  and  upon  the  deep 
sorrow  of  his  son  Herbert's  death,  he  achieves  the  success,  not 
always  attained,  of  combining  deep  feeling  and  excellent  taste. 

We  must  note  a  misprint  which  will  probably  pass  unnoticed  by 
the  younger  generation,  but  which  is  very  rich  to  those  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  persons  whom  it  recalls.    Lord  John 
Russell,  so  the  book  makes  the  Bishop  say,  told  him  on  January  29, ' 
1859,  "  at  my  Reform  Bill  four  prepared  it.  I,  Lord  Durham,  Dun- 
gannon, and  Althorpe  "  (the  finale  here  being  a  mistake).  Many! 
readers  will  probably  say,  we  know  three  of  this  lordly  group,  but 
who  is  "  Dunganuon"?    The  Minister  who  really  took  a  part  in- 
the  task  was  L*ord  Duncannon,  son  of  Lord  Bessborough,  a' 
pompous  man  with  a  high  white  neckcloth,  who  was  included  in 
the  Governments  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne,  and  died 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Earl  of  Bessborough  in  1847.  The 
person  who  would  in  1 859  have  been  called  "  Dungannon,"  though  I 
in  1 83 1  he  was  only  Mr.  Trevor,  was  the  most  bigoted  and  unyield-1 
iug  of  Irish  Orange  Tories,  author  of  a  forgotten  Life  of  William' 
III.    It  is  a  strange  irony  of  fate  that  the  misprint  of  a  letter 
should  hand  the  last  Lord  Dungannon  down  as  one  of  the  authors  of" 
the  Reform  Bill. 

The  Bishop  and  his  biographer  were  both  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  he  had  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Cambridge.  When 
Henry  VIII.  forbade  Oxford  to  teach  Canon  Law,  he  spared  Cam- 
bridge. Consequently  that  University  makes  doctors  alike  of« 
Canon  and  Civil  Law,  briefly  termed  legum  doctores,  or  LL.D. ' 
Oxford  can  only  produce  Doctors  of  Civil  Law,  and  calls  them  by 
English  initials  D.C.L. 

It  is  a  venial  fault  that,  here  and  there,  the  book  would  have 
been  the  better  for  that  fulness  of  illustration  which  an  editor 
more  contemporary  with  the  subject  of  his  biography  could  have 
provided.     For  example,  in  introducing  the  narrative  of  the' 
Bishop's  unlucky   rencontre   thirty-two   years  ago   with  Mr. 
Allies,  as  to   which  forgotten  scandal  within   the   last    two  • 
years    the    world    has,    with    but    little    advantage,  beenj 
compelled    to    hear    both    sides,    Mr.    Wilberforce  forgot! 
to  explain  that  the  peccant  Oxfordshire  clergyman  whom  be 
abruptly  projects  on  our  spectrum  had  been  distinguished  as  a 
leader  of  the  neo-Newmanian  school  of  Oxford  thinkers,  as  author  of 
a  powerful  vindication  of  the  Church  of  England  against  that  of 
Rome,  and  as  an  ex-chaplain  of  Bishop  Blomfield.    We  cannot 
better  conclude  this  article  than  by  quoting  the  eminently  wise 
letter  of  Baron  Alderson,  which  led  to  the  ultimate  settlement  of 
this  ill-omened  fracas.    Had  our  rulers,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, been  rather  more  fully  pervaded  than  they  have  been  during 
the  last  thirty  years  with  the  spirit  of  the  shrewd  old  lawyer,  the 
Church  of  England  might  have  had  a  very  different  history  to 
record. 

April  28,  1849.  'i 

My  Dicar  Lord, — A  very  great  affection  which  I  have  long  felt,  and 
still  feel,  for  Allies  must  be  ray  excuse  for  troubling  you  about  him.  I 
was  sorry  for  his  book,  with  which  1  individually  do  not  agree.  Indeed,  it  t 
I  had  been  consulted  by  him,  I  should  have  advised  a  great  portion  of  it  to 
be  omitted.  I  agree  with  you  that  there  are  parts  very  objectionable,  but 
I  think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  lay  the  law's  finger  upon  them.  But 
this  is  not  the  point.  Supposing  that,  after  a  long,  tedious,  and  acrimonioui 
discussion,  in  which  points  of  minute  heterodoxy  are  ventilated  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  a  successful  issue  is  obtained,  and  judgment  given 
against  Allies — a  problematical  result,  I  conscientiously  believe — yet  at 
what  expense  and  danger  of  schism  will  it  be  obtained !  These  Oxonian* 
whose  tendencies  go  towards  Koine,  as  others  who  have  gone  toward* 
Geneva,  will  die  out  if  judiciously  left  to  themselves.  They  will  in  the 
end  do  good.  Wesley  woke  up  the  Church  from  her  lethargy  and  breathed 
into  her  an  Evangelical  spirit.  With  this  great  good  he  did  some  great 
harm  also.  These  are  correcting  the  harm  by  introducing  a  more  Rubrical 
and  formal  spirit  into  the  Church,  and  reviving  her  discipline,  and  drawing 
attention  to  the  real  value  of  her  Sacraments  and  Order.  They,  like 
Wesley,  are  doing  harm  by  running  into  the  opposite  extreme.  I  will  only 
add  one  word  more.  I  do  really  believe,  and  that  from  good  authority, 
that  this  proceeding  against  Allies  will  produce  probably  a  schism,  and  will 
drive  out  some  whom  we  all,  and  you  especially,  would  wish  most  ardently 
to  retain  within  our  Church.  And,  as  to  Allies  himself,  I  admit  his  error* 
— which  I  agree  are  errors — but  1  would  set  against  them  a  self-denying 
life,  a  liberal  spirit,  to  which  money  is  really  as  dross,  an  unimpeachable 
morality,  a  great  mass  of  learning,  and  the  having  written  one  of  the  best 
hooks  [The  Church  of  England  Cleared  from  the  Charge  of  Schism]  against 
the  vital  principle  of  Rome — her  supremacy.  That  was  a  great  help  toour 
English  Church  in  the  pending  controversy.  Is  it  desirable  to  drive  out 
of  the  Church  such  a  man?  or  is  it  not  desirable,  by  a  wise  and  kind 
abstinence,  and  by  showing  him  kindly  his  er.*jrs,  or  letting  them  expend 
themselves  noiselessly  and  without  mischief,  to  retain  within  our  own 
Church  one  of  its  most  learned  and  holy,  even  if  erring,  members  ?  With 
maDy  apologies  for  this  letter,  believe  me,  in  all  true  affection, 

Yours,  1 
E.  H.  ALDEKSOX.  i 


May  7,  1881.] 
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COX'S  MYTHOLOGY  AND  FOLK-LORE* 

1IR  GEORGE  COX  has  returned,  with  his  wonted  industry  and 
5  ingenuity,  to  the  subjects  which  he  treated  of  in  his  Aryan 
'ythology,  his  Tales  of  Ancient  Greece,  and  his  Manual  of 
'ythology.  On  this  occasion  he  offers  the  student  an  Introduc- 
m  to  Mythology  and  Folk-Lore.  The  promise  of  the  title  is 
arcely  kept  in  performance.  It  is  only  of  Aryan  mythology, 
Lth  glances  at  Egyptian  and  Semitic  legends,  that  Sir  George  Cox 
is  to  speak.  Again,  his  volume  scarcely  touches  on  folk-lore  at 
1.  He  examines  and  weaves  into  his  system  some  of  the 
archen,  "  folk-tales,''  if  the  expression  may  be  used,  which  are 
irrent  among  European  races.  But  the  great  mass  of  story, 
•actice,  and  belief  which  is  called  folk-lore — and  which  is  practi- 
Jly  identical  in  Africa,  America,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Australia — 
not  elucidated  by  our  author.  Readers,  therefore,  must  not  ex- 
sct  too  much ;  they  must  look  for  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
:planations  of  Greek,  German,  and,  generally,  of  Indo-European 
ythology.  These  explanations  rest,  for  the  most  part,  on 
rofessor  Max  Miiller's  system,  though  it  seems  possible  enough 
iat  Mr.  Miiller  does  not  always  agree  with  Sir  George  Cox.  He 
is,  indeed,  warned  his  disciple  that  there  are,  in  many  myths, 
•ains  of  history  which  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  philological 
ids.  But  we  find  here  little  notice  of  the  historical  element  in 
e  myth. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Max  Miiller's  Selected  Essays  a  few  weeks  ago 
e  examined  his  system  in  some  detail.  We  need  not  repeat  a 
sk  sufficiently  arid.  To  us  the  system  seems  deficient  in  histo- 
al  evidence,  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  facts,  and  frequently 
consistent  with  itself.  To  put  it  briefly,  Mr.  Miiller  and  Sir 
eorge  Cox  hold  that  in  the  mythopoeic  ages  before  the  Aryan 
paration,  and  also  after  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Europe, 
nguage  suffered  from  its  own  embarrassing  opulence.  Objects,  es- 
scialiy  such  objects  as  the  sun,  and  sky,  wind  and  dawn  and  storm, 
id  almost  as  many  names  as  they  had  attributes.  Statements 
lie  the  following  were  commonly  made  when  people  "  passed  the 
me  of  day,"  or  discussed  the  weather — "The  wise  one  is  just 
Uing  up  his  golden  ball/'  meaning,  the  sun  is  just  beginning  his 
lily  course.  Then  many  names  lost  their  meaning,  while  the 
yings  in  which  they  were  imbedded  kept  their  place  in  language. 
;  came  to  be  thought  that  the  word  for  "  the  wise  one  "  was  a 
roper  name,  and  a  story  was  told  about  him  and  his  ball  which 
(Came  the  myth  of  Sisyphus.  We  are  always  obliged  to  ask  for 
idence  to  prove  that  these  philological  processes  existed  in  the 
immoD  talk,  not  only  of  undivided  Aryans  and  of  early  Greeks  in 
orope,but  of  Red  Indians,  Finns,  Zulus,  Bushmen,  Eskimo,  Man- 
lians,  and  other  races  whose  myths  palpably  resemble  those  of 
aropean  nations.  Almost  the  only  evidence  we  are  offered  is 
iat  of  the  Vedas,  which  (being  elaborate  poetry)  do  not  illustrate 
ie  every-day  talk  of  any  race  whatever,  and,  being  subsequent  to 
te  Aryan  separation,  throw  no  light  whatever  on  Greek  thought 
id  speech  at  any  period.  As  to  the  other  races,  the  Vedas,  of 
rorse,  help  us  still  les3  to  understand  their  mythology.  Again, 
)th  in  Mr.  Miiller's  works  and  in  Sir  George  Cox's  there  is  a 
irkiDg  impression  which,  we  are  sure,  neither  writer  is  con- 
.iousry  affected  by,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Greeks  once  spoke 
anskrit.  Thus  Sir  George  Cox  writes  (p.  75),  "Another 
inskrit  name  for  the  morning  was  Arjuni,  the  brilliant,  but  of 
tis  word  the  Greek  in  his  westward  journeyings  had  forgotten 
ie  meaning,  and  Argynnis  became  for  him  a  beautiful  maiden 
doved  by  Agamemnon."  Are  we  wrong  in  supposing  that,  in  the 
iparation  of  the  Aryan  stock,  that  branch  which  came  to  speak 
reek  broke  away  aud  went  westward  before  it  had  learned  to 
teak  Sanskrit,  and  so  could  never  have  known  tbo  Sanskrit  word 
rjuni  ?  Mr.  Miiller  says  "  no  sound  scholar  would  ever  think  of 
iriviDg  a  Greek  or  Latin  word  from  Sanskrit."  Yet  Sir  George 
ox  holds  that  the  Creeks  knew  and  forgot  the  sense  of  Sanskrit 
ordfl.  If  we  are  right,  philologists  can  say  no  moro  than  that 
iota  of  words  were  coramcn  to  the  various  families  of  the  Indo- 
uropean  stock.  Now,  if  the  root  of  Zeus  and  of  Dyaus  is  common 
1  Greek  and  Sanskrit,  we  get  no  further  than  that  fact.  In  what 
nee  the  undivided  Aryans  regarded  the  sky  as  a  god  (for  there 
e  rarious  stages  in  the  growth  of  this  conception),  it  is  impos- 
ble  for  mortal  man  to  know.  But  even  Mr.  Miiller  says  occa- 
onally  that  tho  undivided  Aryans,  of  the  ago  when  ns  yet  Greek 
id  Sanskrit  were  not,  used  Sanskrit  words  ;  thus,  "  the  ancient 
ryans,  before  they  separated,  spoko  of  Dyu,  the  sky,  and  J)yu, 
leGod"  (Lecture*  on  Language.  Second  Scries,  p.  440).  Now 
yu  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  occurring  in  the  Vedas,  and  retaining  n 
>od  deal  of  tho  sense  of  "  sky."    Thus,  though  no  (ireek  word* 

0  to  bo  derived  from  Sanskrit,  tho  ancestors  of  tho  Q recks  knew 
.  least  two  8anskrit  words,  Dyu  and  Arjuni.    We  are  compelled 

1  suppose  that  tho  fault  lies  in  our  own  want  of  apprcln.11  i  n, 
herwise  the  consistency  of  these  philological  arguments  Menu 
sputable. 

Out  of  Sir  George  Cox's  closely  printed  pages  we  may  select  a 
w  myths  and  examine  his  explanations.    The  story  of  Sisyphus 

familiar ;  Odysseus  saw  him  in  Bade*,  rolling  n  great  stone  up 
hill,  by  way  of  punishment,  and,  always  as  ho  reached  the  liill- 
eet,  "  back  onco  again  to  the  plnin  rolled  tho  stone,  the  pitiless 
ling."  This  myth,  we  are  told,  wm  known  to  the  primeval 
ryan  race  before  it  broko  up  into  Hindoos,  O  reeks,  Romans, 

*  Inlrmlurlion  to  Mjflhology  and  FolA-Lert.  Iiv  Hi"  I!cv.  Sir  0.  W. 
ox,  Bnrt.    London  :  C.  Kegafl  I'nul  &  Co.  i83i. 


Germans,  and  Celts.  We  admit  that  we  are  unacquainted  with  the 
Hindoo,  Roman,  German,  and  Celtic  versions  of  the  story.  Sir 
George  Cox  explains  thus  : — "  The  tale  of  Sisyphus  resolves 
itself,  in  fact,  into  one  or  two  short  sayings.''  "  The  wise 
being  is  rolling  the  ball  up  the  heaven."  "  The  great  ball  is  roll- 
ing down  the  heaven."  It  cannot  escape  the  most  feeble  intellect 
that,  while  the  "  wise  being  "  is  in  heaven,  Sisyphus  is  in  hell,  and 
that  the  sun,  in  point  of  fact,  does  not  roll  down  the  side  of  the 
heaven  which  he  climbed  up.  The  suu  succeeds  precisely 
where  poor  Sisyphus  failed.  But  how  do  we  know  that  Sisyphus 
is  the  sun  ?  Why,  thus ;  2iavcpos  is  taken  by  Curtius  for  a  redu- 
plicated form  of  cro<p6s  with  aeolic  v.  Thus  Sisyphus  means  "  the 
wise  man."  Now,  if  Sisyphus,  or  aoipos,  were  an  Aryan  word 
before  the  lamented  divisions  in  the  Aryan  camp,  and  if  the  un- 
divided Aryans  did  call  the  sun  "  the  wise  man  "  =  Sisyphus,  men 
might  have  come  to  forget,  in  process  of  time,  what  their  ancestors 
had  meant.  And  they  might  have  had  a  story  about  a  wise  man 
rolling  a  ball.  But  Sir  George  Cox  must  observe  that,  even  if  he 
could  prove  (which  is  impossible)  that  the  undivided  Aryans 
called  the  sun  "  the  wise  one,"  that  is,  Sisyphus,  it  would  not  follow 
that  any  hero  whose  name  means  "  wise"  is  the  sun.  We  lay  no 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  sun  and  Sisyphus  do  precisely  opposite 
things.  But  how  many  unproved  hypotheses,  when  one  looks  into 
it,  there  are  in  our  author's  explanation,  which  concludes  with  an 
undistributed  middle.  In  point  of  fact,  the  punishment  of  Sisyphus 
is  a  simple  invention,  like  making  ropes  of  sand,  tilling  a 
sieve  wi£h  water,  and  so  forth.  We  must  add  that  Tantalus 
(p.  89)  shares  the  solar  fate  of  Sisyphus.  "  Tantalos,  in  fact,  is 
Phcebos,  for  he  has  the  wisdom  which  Phoebos  alone  possesses." 
The  ground  for  this  assertion  seems  to  be  that  "  Tantalos  was 
admitted  to  share  the  secret  counsels  of  Zeus."  We  do  not  know 
how  many  examples  there  are  of  contemporary  savage  potentates 
who  are  "  admitted  to  share  the  secret  counsels  of  Zeus,"  that  is,  who 
climb  a  sacred  mountain,  converse  there  with  the  tribal  God,  and 
return  to  give  good  advice  to  their  people.  Homer  says  much  the 
same  of  Minos  ;  but  Minos,  too,  is  the  sun,  at  least,  he  "  met  his  end 
in  the  distant  evening  land  where  the  sun  goes  down.  He  is  killed 
in  Sicily  by  King  Kokalos,  the  eyeless  gloom  of  night,"  whose 
name  Sir  G.  Cox  "  can  scarcely  fail  to  connect  with  that  of 
Horatius  Codes."  A  flippant  fiend  here  tempts  us  to  whisper  an 
allusion  to  one  whose  name  Captain  Burnaby  carried,  with  bis 
pills,  into  the  lands  of  morning. 

We  are  very  greatly  tempted  to  analyse  Sir  G.  Cox's  expla- 
nation of  the  myth  of  Cephalus  and  Procris.  We  have 
traced  the  story  through  Apollodorus,  Eratosthenes,  Antoninus 
Liberalis,  Hyginus,  and  Ovid.  Why  does  Sir  George  shirk 
the  older  Greek  version,  in  which  Minos,  not  Artemis,  gives 
Procris  the  spear  that  never  misses,  and  the  dog  that  nothing 
can  escape,  except  the  fox  that  no  dog  can  catch  P  What  would 
he  make  of  these  very  amazing  and  unmentionable  services  which 
Procris  rendered  to  Minos  and  Pasiphae  ?  But  his  explanation 
fails  to  satisfy,  chiefly  because  we  get  no  proof  that  Cephalus  is  the 
sun.  The  Vedas  may  have  called  the  sun  the  "  head  of  light," 
and  Cephalus  may  mean  "head";  but  how  do  these  facts  bear 
on  the  matter?  The  Greeks  knew  no  more  of  the  Vedas  than  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  Vedaic  poets,  who  called  the  sun 
"  a  head  of  light,"  produced  no  myth  about  a  hero  named 
"  Head."  The  arguments  lead  to  no  conclusion.  The  philological 
theory  always  shrinks  from  admitting  any  explanation  based  on 
law,  usage,  custom.  Thus  the  known  facts  of  the  power  of 
medicine-men,  who  can  Uy  iu  the  air,  turn  themselves  and  others 
into  beasts,  converse  with  gods  and  with  the  dead,  and  are,  iu 
their  turn,  deified,  scarcely  liud  a  passing  mention  in  tho  explana- 
tions of  Sir  G.  W,  Cox.  Yet  at  this  moment,  iu  Africa, 
America,  Asia,  and  Australia,  there  exist  men  with  all  tho 
powers  and  attributes  of  Zeus.  Like  him,  they  shako  the 
heavens;  like  him,  they  mount  in  the  air;  like  him,  they 
cause  rain  and  line  weather;  liko  him  they  assume  animal 
forms,  and  in  death  they  are  deified,  retaining,  as  gods,  the 
powers  they  enjoyed  as  men.  Surely  these  facts  do  as  much  to 
explain  Zeus  and  other  gods  (whose  tombs  wero  known  to  tho 
priests)  as  a  derivation  from  an  Aryan  root  meaning "  to  beam." 
Even  now  men  are  identified  with  wind  and  weather,  and  are 
named  alter  the  sun  aud  sky  they  control.  Why  are  these  fact.) 
overlooked  by  philological  mycologists  'i  Tho  result  is  to 
obscure  tho  history  of  institutions.  Thus,  Homer  speaks  with 
horror  of  poisoned  arrows;  but  Sir  G.  W.  Cox  will  not  believe: 
tint "  poisoned  arrows  wero  used  by  any  Hellenic  tribes."  The 
idea  that  Odysseus  sought  them  from  Ilus,  Merniorus's  son,  and 
others  is  derived  limn  an  equivocation  which  turned  tho  violet- 
tinted  rays  of  morning  into  poisoned  arrows.  Ho  has  an- 
other such  explanation  of  tho  human  sacrifices  in  Homer. 
"  There  is  no  evidence  that  Achrean  chiefs  ....  otleicd 
human  sacrifices  ...  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  such 
Unit  Mold  ie,!,  fail  to  spring  up  when  phrases  which  hud  at  first 
denoted  tho  varying  actions  of  the  sun  were  regarded  11*  relating  to 
the  deeds  and  actions  of  human  beings."  We  are  in, •lined  t,, 
reply,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  t  hat  phrases  about  the 
actions  of  tho  sun  were  ever  regarded  an  relating  to  the  deeds  of 
human  beings ;  while,  as  for  Oreek  human  sacrifices,  we  refer  Sir 
George  Cox  to  Oroto  (i.  1:4,  125).  "Such  sacrifices,"  says  (irote, 
quoting  Hermann's  Altrrthumn;  "hud  been  u  portion  of  primi- 
tive (ireek  religion,  but  hud  gradually  become  obsolete  everywhere, 
except,  in  one  or  two  solitary  Ofte**,  which  were  s]ioken  of  with' 
horror."    The  philological  school  of  mythological  interpretation 
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seems  to  us  to  invent  one  stage  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  then  to  use  the  invention  to  sweep  away  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  another  stage,  known  to  have  existed  wherever  civi- 
lization has  studied  barbarism.  But  to  try  to  make  philologists 
see  this  is  to  undertake  the  task  of  Sisyphus. 


IRELAND'S  TRUE  DAUGHTER.* 

HHITC  heroine  of  this  story,  Marion  Burke,  may  indeed  be  ac- 
JL  counted  happy  among  vvomeD.  She  is,  when  the  book  opens, 
thirty  years  old,  and  yet  she  is  blessed  with  three  ardent  lovers. 
One  of  them  of  course  marries  her,  the  second  drowns  himself 
because  he  cannot  have  her,  while  the  third  dies  of  grief  with  all 
the  propriety  that  becomes  a  baronet  who  was  now  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years.  The  man  who  makes  away  with  himself  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  desperate  villain  of  the  piece.  By  his 
death  he  proves  the  innocence  of  the  injured  hero,  and  hastens  on 
his  marriage  with  the  heroine  by  at  least  a  year,  while  the  broken- 
hearted baronet  was  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate  which  it  was  most 
convenient  for  the  young  couple  to  possess,  lie  made  an  affecting 
end,  and  a  uo  less  affecting  will,  and,  having  no  heirs,  left  all  his 
property  to  the  virtuous  lovers.  If  Marion  was  a  good  deal  older 
than  the  common  run  of  heroines,  yet  she  had  much  in  her  favour. 
Though  she  was  thirty,  yet  she  did  not  look  more  than  four-and- 
twenty ;  moreover,  "  she  was,"  we  read,  "  neither  too  tall  nor  too 
short ;  neither  too  stout  nor  too  thin.  Her  walk  was  dignified  and 
stately,  yet  at  the  same  time  perfectly  easy  and  graceful."  If  there  was 
One  of  her  features  on  which  she  might  have  prided  herself  more  than 
on  all  the  rest,  it  was,  it  should  seem,  her  nose,  for  it  was  '■  in 
perfect  proportion,  with  an  unmistakable  air  of  good  breeding 
about  it."  "  Every  man,"  to  quote  a  famous  German  writer,  "  has 
his  own  style,  like  his  own  nose  " ;  and  to  this  general  rule  our 
heroine  was  no  exception.  In  her  character  there  is  not  much 
that  has  impressed  itself  upon  our  memory,  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
our  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  herself  as  in  the  dreadful  villain, 
the  benevolent  but  elderly  baronet,  and  the  virtuous  bank  clerk, 
who  were  all  three  at  the  same  time  her  lovers.  Yet  we  must  not 
forget  to  put  on  record  one  at  least  of  her  sayings.  She  had  more 
than  once  to  cross  the  sea  from  Ireland  to  England.  "  Despite," 
we  are  told,  "  her  heroic  efforts  and  determination  to  overcome 
sea-sickness,  she  was  invariably  a  victim  whenever  she  was  on 
board  ship,  at  which  times,  to  use  her  own  words, '  she  retired  into 
private  life  until  upon  terra  firma  once  more.' " 

It  is  sad  to  reflect  that  the  geace  of  so  well-balanced  a  mind 
should  have  been  for  many  months  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  villains 
have  little  respect  for  the  unmistakable  air  of  good  breeding  that 
may  reside  in  a  nose,  or  for  that  patient  endurance  which  enables 
a  woman  not  only  to  support  the  misery  of  sea -sickness,  but  even 
to  utter  a  kind  of  aphorism  which  may  be  a  guidance  and  a  com- 
fort to  other  heroines  who  are  exposed  to  like  torments.  Most 
fortunately  she  was  forewarned  of  the  troubles  that  awaited  her, 
and,  therefore,  she  was  able  at  once  to  meet  them  with  that  ad- 
mirable propriety  of  conduct  which  she  had  always  hitherto  ex- 
hibited. The  clouds  and  an  old  fellow  of  the  name  of  Patrick 
were  always  ready  to  give  her  a  prophetic  warning  whenever  a 
prophetic  warning  was  needed.  But  till  the  villain  had  actually 
come  upon  the  scene  and  opeued  the  plot,  uo  warnings  seem  to 
have  been  required.  He  is  not  long,  however,  in  making  his  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  fact,  he  strides  on  to  the  stage  before  either  of 
the  virtuous  lovers  has  made  his  entrance.  II is  name  is  George 
Lionel.  Though  the  son  of  a  most  respectable  old  General,  and 
to  outward  appearance  a  charming  man,  "he  was  a  depraved,  low- 
minded,  unscrupulous  licentiate,  well-known  in  the  lowest  society." 
The  definition  of  a  licentiate,  according  to  our  author,  would  seem 
to  be  a  licentious  person.  If  she  is  right  in  this,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  Bishops  and  sound  Churchmen  in  general 
gravely  shake  their  heads  over  the  steady  increase  of  the  number 
of  licentiates  among  the  clergy.  Lionel  pays  Marion  a  call,  but 
she,  with  a  sense  of  propriety  that  was  in  keeping  with  her  nose, 
at  once  went  to  fetch  her  father,  and  did  not  return  to  the  draw- 
ing-room till  the  visitor  had  left.  Ho  went  away  incensed  with 
anger,  but  still  more  inflamed  with  love,  though  she  had, 
as  he  said,  only  replied  to  his  compliments  by  a  toss 
of  the  bead  and  a  curl  of  the  lip.  He  galloped  oil'  to  the  Castle 
where  he  was  staying,  dismounted  as  in  a  dream,  went  up  to  hi3 
own  room,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  his  hands  clenched,  his  face 
working.  She  meanwhile  had  whispered  to  a  little  bird  that  her 
pet  name  was  Hairy.  Her  whisper  was  not  so  low  but  that  it  was 
overheard  by  Harry  Staunton,  the  ,bero,  who  chanced  at  that 
moment  to  have  come  into  tbe  room.  AVith  a  modesty  which 
well  befitted  a  virtuous  bank  clerk  whose  salary  was  only  150/.  a 
year,  he  at  once  assumed  that  it  was  a  certain  Captain  Harry 
Dickinson  whom  she  loved.  He  therefore  remained  a  most  inac- 
tive lover  till,  towards  the  close  of  the  story,  he  found  out  his  mis- 
take. Lionel,  however,  regarded  him  with  suspicion,  which  soon 
passed  into  hatred.  Licentiate  though  he  was,  he  had  not,  how- 
ever, acquired  the  art  of  masking  his  feelings.  AVe  are  always 
reading  that  his  face  grew  dark,  and  darker  still,  and  that  ho 
looked  fierce.  At  a  ball,  when  he  saw  the  hero  and  heroine 
walking  towards  the  supper-table,  "  his  face  became  livid,  he 
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gnashed  his  teeth,  and,  losing  all  mastery  of  himself,  he  rushed 
wildly  up  the  staircase  and  locked  himself  in  his  own  room."  At 
another  time  In-  lii-st  muttered,  and  then  a  horrible  smile  distorted 
his  features.  Next  ho  clenched  his  fist,  and  then  be  hissed  out  a 
suggestion.  As  his  rival  passed  him  in  a  carriage  lie  shook  his 
bent  list  with  a  menacing  gesture.  How  he  managed  to  bond  his 
fist  we  are  no  way  told.  He  laughed,  on  one  occasion, 
so  hoarse  a  laugh  that  he  even  startled  the  birds  upon  the  trees. 
In  his  features  malignity  and  hatred  were  depicted,  till  at  last  the 
heroine  herself  sprang  away  from  him  as  if  he  were  some  loath- 
some reptile.  But  wo  are  here  anticipating  matters,  and  must  re- 
turn to  the  prophetic  warnings  that  were  given  her.  One  evening 
she  had  been  talking  with  Harry  about  the  licentiate,  and  express- 
ing her  dislike  of  him.  The  good  bank  clerk,  like  the  very  virtuous 
young  man  that  ho  was,  had  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  her  and 
to  speak  up  for  the  villain.  They  were  at  the  time  driving  in  a 
carriage,  and  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road  showed  them  a  remarkable 
appearance  in  the  sky:  — 

Although  the  sun  had  set,  a  mass  of  lurid  red  still  coloured  the  shy  whan 
he  had  sunk  beneath  it,  and  above  this,  straight  in  front  of  them,  slood 
forth  a  dark  angry  cloud  with  white  foamy  edges,  looking  almost  like  a 
solid  rock,  frowning  down  upon  the  gorgeous  tints  below. 

Marion  started  suddenly  from  her  seat,  and  pointing  to  the  cloud  with 
outstretched  arm,  she  said  vehemently — 

"That  cloud  is  to  the  landscape  what  George  Lionel  is  to  me!  He 
threatens  me  with  some  great  evil,  which  I  cannot  fathom!  A  dreadful 
foreboding  litis  my  mind  when  I  think  of  him.'' 

Harry,  of  course,  assures  her  that  these  are  foolish  fancies,  but  she 
and  the  reader  know  only  too  well  that  there  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy.  They, 
therefore,  feel  greatly  relieved  when  the  frowning  cloud  loses  its 
solidity,  and  gradually  floats  away  into  the  general  mass  around 
it.  She  emphatically  says  that  this,  too,  may  be  a  foreshadowing, 
and  that  the  great  evil  which  seems  to  hang  over  her  may  be  dis- 
pelled as  the  cloud.  Twice  agaiu  does  this  cloud  show  itself.  On 
the  first  of  these  two  occasions  she  did  little  more  than  shudder ;  but 
when,  towards  the  close  uf  the  second  volume,  at  which  time  a 
heroine  is  always  in  despair,  it  a  third  time  appeared,  it  was 
almost  too  much  for  her.  It  wa3  a  weird,  gray-looking  mass,  that 
seemed  to  toss  up  foamy  edges  as  it  rose.  "  '  Oh  !  no !  no ! '  she 
cried  out  in  her  dread  and  horror ;  '  no,  it  cannot  be.'  And  yet  it 
was  !  "  The  gong  souuded  for  dinner,  but — though  we  may  feel 
certain  that  she  was  famous  for  her  punctuality — she  would  not  go 
in.  The  soup  might  grow  cold,  but  the  end  of  the  cloud  she  must 
see.  Happily  a  third  time  it  lost  its  rock-like  solidity  of  form, 
and  vanished  like  smoke,  whilst  a  faint  gleam  struggled  forth  as 
if  to  comfort  her.  She  expressed  her  gratitude  to  Heaven,  and 
went  in  to  her  dinner.  There  was,  by  the  way,  one  celestial 
phenomenon  which  does  not  seem  to  have  astonished  her  in  the 
least ;  and  yet  it  is  of  a  very  surprising  nature.  On  a  certain  day 
in  July  we  read  that  "  the  evening  was  sultry,  and  the  sun  poured 
its  rays  hotly  downwards."  Such  an  extraordinary  combination 
of  an  evening  sun  and  rays  poured  downwards  ought  surely  to 
have  introduced  us  to  something  very  much  out  of  the  common. 
We  do  certainly  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  virtuous  baronet; 
but  virtuous  baronets  happily  are  not  so  rare  in  real  life  as  our 
novelists  generally  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  and  scarcely  require 
to  be  ushered  in  by  a  confusion  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

"We  have  not  space  at  our  command  to  recount  the  forebodings 
of  old  Patrick,  though  they  are  scarcely  less  impressive  than  those 
given  by  the  cloud.  The  villain  himself  has  his  warnings,  though 
he  will  not  listen  to  them.  He  one  day  sees  the  very  pool  in 
which,  two  volumes  later  on,  be  is  to  drown  himself.  The  next 
night  be  has  a  dreadful  dream.  In  his  sleep  he  grasps  his  rival  by 
the  throat,  he  wakes  up,  a  horrible  smile  comes  upon  his  features, 
he  looks  in  a  mirror  and  shudders  at  his  ghastly  face,  he  gets  up 
at  dawn,  goes  along  the  glen  to  the  pool,  see3  in  it  his  own  weird 
shadow,  says  "  Not  yet,  not  yet !  "  hears  the  hum  of  awakening 
insects,  asks  "  Am  I  mad  ?  "  and  hurries  back  to  his  room, 
only  to  dress  for  breakfast  and  to  go  on  with  the  execution  of 
his  villanous  plans.  He  artfully  contrives  that  the  virtuous 
hero  shall  be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  stealing  a  bank-note, 
and  not  only  arrested,  but  even  convicted.  For  this,  how- 
ever, the  reader  and  the  heroine  had  been  prepared,  as  old 
Patrick  had  learnt  in  a  dream  that  Harry  would  have  to  go  to 
gaol.  This  venerable  old  dreamer  soon  sees,  however,  in  the 
coals  that  leap  out  of  the  lire  a  coffin  and  a  purse.  The  respect- 
able baronet  proposes  to  the  heroine,  is  refused,  and  dies  of  grief. 
Leaving  as  he  does  all  his  property  to  the  persecuted  lovers,  he 
not  only  greatly  aids  in  getting  them  out  of  their  difficulties,  but 
also  he  confirms  the  faith  that  is  placed  in  pieces  of  hot  coal. 
The  villain,  now  that  he  has  his  rival  locked  up  in  Newgate, 
hastens  over  to  Ireland,  and  also  proposes.  Being  refused,  he 
hands  the  heroine  a  letter  which  he  had  written  beforehand,  con- 
taining a  full  confession  of  his  guilt,  and  with  the  most  obliging 
despatch  hurries  once  more  up  the  glen  and  drowns  himself.  The 
hero  is  with  all  speed  released,  and  not  only  gains  the  hand  of  the 
heroine  and  tbe  fortune  of  the  broken-hearted  baronet,  but  on  the 
very  day  that  he  leaves  Newgate  is  made  a  partner  by  the  banker 
who  had  so  lately  prosecuted  him  on  a  charge  of  theft.  Old 
Patrick  renders  one  more  service.  He  is  consulted  by  the  police 
officers  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  villain.  Guided  by  his  mys- 
tical lore,  they  drag  the  darksome  pool  and  find  the  body  of  the 
once  charming  licentiate. 
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GERVASE  OF  CANTERBURY.* 

N  his  preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  the  monk 
i .  Gervase,  Dr.  Stubbs  confines  himself  to  questions  relating  to 
oir  authorship,  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  produced,  and 
the  historical  value  of  each.    On  the  history  of  the  age  of 
;rvase  and  the  literary  character  of  hi3  contemporaries,  he 
|  minds  his  readers  that  he  has  already  said  nearly  all  that  he  had 
say  in  the  prefaces  to  previous  works  prepared  by  him  for  pub- 
I  :ation  under  the  direction  of  the  late  and  present  Masters  of  the 
plls.    Of  the  personal  life  of  Gervase,  and  of  the  circumstances 
liich  impelled  a  man  with  little  of  the  historical  instinct  in  him 
undertake  the  historian's  ollice,  we  have  as  complete  an  account 
I  it  is  possible  to.  bring  together  in  Dr.  Stubbs's  preface  to  the 
1st  volume  of  the  works  of  Gervase,  on  which  we  have  made 
me  remarks  in  this  Review  (May  i,  1880).    In  that  preface  Dr. 
I  .abbs  bad  said  that  but  for  the  great  controversy  between  the 
lonks  of  Christ  Church  and  the  archbishops,  Gervase  would 
[obably  have  lived  and  died  as  nameless  as  any  others  of  the 
[lknown  members  of  the  community.    That  he  had  a  profound 
[verence  for  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  at  whose  feet  he  made 
[s  monastic  profession,  is  plain  from  every  sentence  in  which  he 
eaks  of  him  ;  but  he  allowed  a  long  series  of  years  to  pass  away 
Iter  the  Archbishop's  murder  before  he  took  pen  in  hand,  and  when 
;  did  so  his  memory  was  not  so  trustworthy  as  it  might  have  been, 
id  thus  probably  he  w;is  the  more  ready  to  adopt  the  words  of 
.hers,  even  in  the  narrative  of  events  of  which  he  was  himself  a 
i  mtemporary  witness.  But  the  great  quarrel  with  Archbishop  Bald- 
in  stirred  his  deepest  feelings  as  a  monk ;  and  the  history  which 
}  was  thu3  incited  to  commit  to  paper  was  expanded  into  a 
irrative  of  affairs  generally  to  the  death  of  Richard  I.  From 
[tat  point  he  intended  to  continue  his  work  into  the  reign  of  John 
|i  the  second  book  of  his  Chronicle ;  but  this  book  either  was  not 
ritten  or  has  been  lost,  and  Dr.  Stubbs  regards  the  expression  of 
ervase  respecting  the  lessons  which,  "by  the  Grace  of  God," 
ay  be  drawn  from  the  story  of  that  book,  as  some  evidence  that 
was  not  written  at  all. 

But  although  his  greater  work  was  not  carried  on,  Gervase 
stook  himself  to  the  composition  of  some  minor  chronicles  and 
;her  writings ;  and  these  are  published  in  the  present  volume, 
'eparting  in  one  instance  from  the  order  in  which  they  are  found 
i  the  manuscript  followed  in  this  volume,  Dr.  Stubbs  places  at 
le  end  instead  of  at  the  beginniug  the  Mappa  Mundi,  or  tract  on 
le  ecclesiastical  and  political  geography  of  Britain.  He  thus 
ive3  first  the  smaller  chronicle  intitled  Gcsta  Begum,  with  the 
Dntinuation  of  this  chronicle  from  the  reign  of  John  to  that  of 
Idward  I.  Of  the  manuscript,  of  which  the  editor  speaks  as  "  one 
f  the  precious  and  unique  treasures  placed  by  Archbishop  Barker 
l  the  library  of  Corpus  Chiisti  College,  Cambridge/'  no  portion 
i  from  the  hand  of  Gervase  himself.  The  work  of  transcription 
-as,  he  thinks,  begun  about  the  year  1260  ;  but  the  handiwork  of 
he  first  scribe,  who  wrote  out  ako  the  Mappa  Mundi  and  the 
ictus  Pontificum,  or  Lives  of  the  Archbishops,  ceases  in  the 
hronicle  about  the  year  1262,  the  penmanship  of  the  MS.  for 
he  next  sixteen  years  being  in  a  very  inferior  style.  From  1278 
nwards  the  writing  improves,  and  tuis  portion  is  given  in  single 
olumns,  all  the  previous  parts  haviDg  been  written  in  double 
olumns. 

The  fashion  which  almost  made  it  necessary  for  a  chronicler  to 
tart  from  the  Creation  or  from  the  days  of  Adam,  Noah,  or 
Jrut  us,  filled  a  certain  amount  of  space  in  each  work  with  rubbish  ; 
nd  when  he  came  down  to  times  for  which  there  might  be  some 
enuine  historical  evidence,  tho  value  of  hi3  work  depended  en- 
irely  on  the  quality  of  the  evidence  at  his  command.  The  really 
mportant  part  of  each  work  is  that  in  which  the  writer  speaks 
f  events  which  have  either  passed  under  his  own  knowledge  or 
ave  been  learnt  from  tho  testimony  of  contemporary  witnesses, 
'hus  tho  first  part  of  the  lesser  chronicle  of  Gervase  repro- 
ittcea  the  fictions  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  making  them  less 
ttractive  by  tho  omission,  hero  and  there,  of  words  necessary  to 
he  sense,  and,  as  the  editor  remarks,  thus  showing  "  that  tho 
ompiler  did  not  bestow  on  this  portion  of  his  work  moro  atten- 
ion  than  it  deserved."  The  chronicle  thus  begun  Dr.  Stubbs  divides 
Oto  three  portions,  the  first  ending  with  tin:  do  o  of  tin;  reign  of 
tichard  I.,  and,  in  his  opinion,  unquestionably  the  work  of 
lervase ;  tho  second  continues  the  history  through  the  first 
leven  years  of  the  reign  of  John,  and  this  also  ho  thinks  may 
lAvo  been  written  by  Gervase, ''  although  tho  evidence  that  such 
vas  the  case  is  rather  inferential  and  circumstantial  than  direct, 
nd  tho  conclusion  cannot  bo  peremptorily  stated."  Tho  narrative 
a  the  sequel  from  1207  to  the  end  was  beyond  doubt  not  the  work 
f  Gervase. 

For  the  history  of  the  Kir/Ush  invasion  and  of  the  timet  which 
ollowed  it,  Gervase  betook  himsell  chiefly  to  William  of  Malme.-.- 
>ury ;  and  this  narrative  seems  with  the  pr-'viou  ,  hi-itury  to  bate 
lad  an  independent  circulation.  At.  the  .  1,  in  hr.  stubl,'  *  v.. .id  •, 
'  they  were  made  tho  bnsis  of  an  historical  work,  and  continued  by 
mother  writ,  r  or  writers  to  the  age  of  Richard  II.';  and  11  copy 
if  this  work,  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  Oollegf,  Oam- 
•ridge,  was  read  by  Inland,  who  ascribed  the  middle  as  well  in 
he  earlier  portion  of  tho  work  to  Gervase,  and  gave  ns  from 

•  Tht  HUtdrical  Work*  of  Gtrvau  of  Canterbury.  Vot  II.  EmIIUiI  by 
Villi. in,  Htubbs,  \).\K,  under  the  direction  of  lie:  M.i.li  r  of  tie:  I:  ,,  . 
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Gervase  large  extracts,  which  come  really  from  John  of  London 
or  some  intermediate  writer.  Owing  to  this  error  of  Leland, 
these  extracts,  which  are  not  the  composition  of  the  monk  of 
Canterbury,  are  better  known  than  the  original  work.  The 
narrative  of  events  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  accession  of 
Stephen  Dr.  Stubbs  treats  as  the  third  section  of  Gervase's  lesser 
chronicle.  With  a  few  words  taken  from  his  larger  chronicle,  it 
is  mainly  an  abstract  from  William  of  Malmesbury,  interspersed 
with  passages  from  Florence  of  Worcester  and  his  continuator  for 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  next  section,  which  carries  the  narra- 
tive to  the  death  of  Richard  I.,  is  a  mere  abridgment  of  the  larger 
chronicle ;  and  of  all  these  sections  Dr.  Stubbs  regards  the  histo- 
rical value  as  very  small,  "  serving  merely  to  illustrate  the  author's 
method  of  working  and  to  establish  the  identity  of  Gervase  of 
Canterbury  as  the  writer  of  the  other  works  known  under  his 
name." 

An  examination  of  the  Gcsta  Itegum  for  the  reign  of  John  brings 
Dr.  Stubbs  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pen  of  Gervase  dropped  from 
his  hand  when  he  had  completed  his  entry  for  the  year  1206  ;  and 
his  reasons,  beyond  doubt,  close  the  question.  The  passage  from 
the  reign  of  Richard  to  that  of  his  brother  is  marked  by  no-change* 
of  treatment,  nor  is  there  any  overlapping  of  the  narrative,  while 
one  expression  (prccfectus  Anglice,  to  denote  the  justiciar)  peculiar 
to  Gervase  is  carried  on  into  the  chronicle  of  John's  reign. 
Having  entered  fully  into  the  controversies  and  wrongs  of  the 
monks  in  his  larger  chronicle,  Gervase  passes  them  by  here  almost 
in  silence.  A  new  hand  would  certainly  have  dwelt  largely  on 
the  quarrel  with  Langton,  "  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  period.'' 
But  the  writer  for  12 10,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  remarks,  tells  briefly  the 
story  of  John's  Welsh  and  Irish  successes,  and  brings  his  tale  to 
an  end  with  the  identification  of  John  as  the  sixth  king  of  Merlin's 
prophecy.  The  writer  of  the  next  paragraph  goes  back  three  years 
to  record  events  which  had  been  taken  for  granted  by  the  previous 
chronicler,  and  speaks  of  Geoffrey  FitzPeter,  who  with  Gervase 
would  have  been  prcefectus  Anglice,  as  justitiarius.  We  may  look 
upon  it,  then,  as  proved  that  Gervase  is  the  author  of  the  Gesta 
Regmn  to  the  year  1210;  but  there  remains  still  the  question 
whether  this  smaller  chronicle  was  or  was  not  an  abridgment  of  a 
larger  work,  which  he  expressed  his  intention  of  writing  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  larger  chronicle.  Dr.  Stubbs,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  already  given  reasons  for  the  belief  that  this  continuation  on 
the  larger  scale  was  never  written.  He  notices  here  the  further 
fact  that  the  great  French  chronicle  of  Canterbury  known  as  tho 
Polistoric,  having  followed  the  longer  chronicle  to  the  death  of 
Richard,  follows  the  minor  chronicle  for  the  reign  of  John 
without  any  indication  that  the  writer  had  before  him  any  other 
continuation  of  the  greater  chronicle.  Nor  has  he  failed  to  notice 
that  in  the  Polistorie,  as  in  the  Gesta,  there  is  a  change  of  treat- 
ment at  the  date  12 10. 

The  narrative  of  the  first  ten  years  of  John's  reign  by  Gervase 
fills  scarcely  fourteen  pages  of  Dr.  Stubbs's  second  volume ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  of  high  historical  value,  as  giving  one  or  two  facts 
not  recorded  elsewhere,  and  as  furnishing  important  particulars  of 
others.  As  an  instance  of  the  former,  Dr.  Stubbs  cites  the  mission 
of  the  Abbot  of  Casamari  as  mediator  between  John  and  Philip  in 
1203,  while  for  the  latter  he  refers  to  the  account  given  of  the 
extraordinary  measures  for  defence  and  anticipation  of  invasion 
taken  by  John  in  1205,  with  the  very  valuable  document  of  in- 
structions for  the  appointment  and  conduct  of  constables,  and  also 
to  Gervase's  record  of  the  fact 

that  the  same  year  in  a  (jreat  Council  at  Oxford  John  was  compelled  to 
SWBBI  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  an  anticipation  of  the  sub- 
mission nt  Runnymedc  which  seem*  to  have  eluded  the  pertinacious  anil 
somewhat  malignant  curiosity  of  Matthew  Paris. 

As  there  is  not  the  smallest  ground  for  supposing  that  Gervase 
wroto  any  part  of  the  Gesta  subsequent  to  the  passage  in  which 
John  is  spoken  of  as  the  sixth  king  of  Merlin's  prophecy,  it  follows 
that  we  are  indebted  for  tho  sequel  to  other  hands.  But  who 
these  may  have  been  it  seems  impossible  to  say.  The  narrative  is 
anonymous;  it  is  a  compilation  mixed  with  original  notes,  and  it 
is  the  production  of  a  succession  of  compilers  ;  but  in  theso  par- 
ticulars it  is,  in  Dr.  Stubbs's  words,  "no  exception  to  tho  general 
rule  of  the  monastic  annals."  The  materials  thus  brought  together 
vary  indefinitely  in  value.  Pot  the  throe  years,  1238-1241,  wo 
havo  tho  story  of  tho  quarrel  between  Archbishop  Jvlmund  and 
the  Christ  Church  monks  spread  over  moro  than  fifty  tedious 
pages.  But,  although  this  lavish  fulness  of  ecclesiastical  details? 
I11  I  shut  out  the  wider  national  history  of  the  time  altogether,  tho 
lei  tors  which  follow  on  i  lie  election  of  his  successor  aro  in  many 
1 1  poets  important.  With  theso  is  given  the  Hull  by  which 
Innocent  IV.  appoints  Boniface  of  Savoy  to  the  arcliiepiscopal  seo. 
The  (le  iniient  takes  a  noteworthy  place  in  tho  history  of  papal 
assumptions,  as  in  it 

tht  Pope  UlVMtl  hi*  nomine  with  the  letup. . r.ilil  icn  ni  well  m  tho  Hpiritu- 
nliie  i  of  tin:  we,  in  n  way  which  win  very  unusual  for  several  your*  after 

shie date, and  srblefa  eodsr  tie:  rale  of  nfewaid  l.  gnveoooeelon  for  sons 

ni  ihl'i  nt  inc.'iHiirvii  of  defence  on  the  pari  of  tho  crown  ami  tho  nntionil 

chinch. 

For  a  period  of  thirty  yearn,  1240-1270,  them  is  a  close  cor- 
ro  .1  deuce  between  tho  continuation  .it  tho  lesser  chronicle  of 
<;■■!■.  wid  the  mni.iU  of  St,  Martin's,  hover.  The  latter,  un- 
fortunately, have  been  •«>  injured  by  fire  that,  they  cannot  bo  read 
c  .1  i  iitively,  or  edited  with  any  approach  to  rompleleneHH.  But, 
hr.  MuUm  lias  compai'  d  lle  in  ho  fur  111  to  dHerniinu  not  only 
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tboir  close  agreement,  but  also  the  fact  that  eaeh  contains  valuable 
information  whicb  is  not  to  bo  found  in  the  other. 

The  Dover  annals  [Dr.  Stubbs  tells  us]  contain  copies  of  the  Mists  of 
Amiens  and  of  the  challenges  interchanged  before  the  battle  of  Lewes:  the 
continuation  of  Gervase  contains  the  great  protest  of  the  bishops  In  July 
1264.  The  continuator  has  not  given  the  challenges,  the  annalist  has  not 
preserved  the  protest.  And  as  the  protest  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  the 
balance,  of  value  inclines  to  the  continuator.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case  ;  the  superiority  of  the  Dover  text  is  in  many  passages  very  great,  so 
great  as  to  show  that  not  even  the  preservation  of  the  sister  volume  is  at 
all  compensation  for  the  hopeless  injury  of  the  Dover  Annals.  No  doubt 
this  common  portion  of  the  two  works  is  the  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  history  that  this  volume  contains.  It  sheds  great  light  both 
on  the  barons'  war  "itself,  and  on  the  way  in  which  the  struggle  was  re- 
garded in  the  monasteries,  and  especially  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

The  existence  of  otber  histories  -which  possessed  a  certain 
Amount  of  matter,  more  or  less,  in  common  with  the  continuation 
of  Gervase,  is  proved  by  passages  which  Wharton  cites  from  two 
•works,  one  of  which  he  calls  Annales  Insitjnes,  while  he  speaks  of 
the  other  as  Chronicon  Ecclcsicv  Christi  Cantuariensis.  Both  these 
works,  it  seems,  have  disappeared.  The  latter  was,  we  are  told, 
in  the  possession  of  Archbishop  Bancroft ;  but  it  cannot  be  found 
now  at  Lambeth,  nor  is  it  amongst  Sancrol't's  MSS.  at  the 
Bodleian.  All,  it  would  seem,  that  can  be  said  further  is  that 
Wharton's  expressions  leave  no  room  for  the  notion  that  the 
Annales  Insiynes  and  the  Chronicon  may  have  been  the  same 
work,  and  that  the  search  for  both  has  been  thus  far  fruit- 
less. But  although  some  questions  as  to  priority  of  composition 
may  thus  be  left  open,  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  they 
were  more  distinctly  original  than  the  continuation  of  Gervase ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Stubbs  remarks,  "  nothing  that  may  be  hereafter  dis- 
covered can  detract  from  the  fact  that  the  penmanship  of  our  MS. 
is  contemporary  with  the  events  which  it  records." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Dr.  Stubbs's  examinations 
of  the  Actus  Pontificuni  and  Mappa  Mundi  of  Gervase  are  as  full 
and  searching  as  his  examination  of  the  Gesta  Regum  with  the 
continuation.  The  chronicles  reproduced  in  this  volume  are 
full  of  interest ;  and  the  preface  is  a  monument  of  marvellously 
exact  learning  and  the  most  conscientious  care. 


THROUGH  AMERICA* 

THERE  is  a  certain  class  of  books  of  travel,  of  which  this  is 
one,  for  which  the  reviewer  may  very  safely  predict  a 
certain  measure  of  success.  They  are  not,  it  is  true,  good 
books;  they  answer  none  of  the  questions  which  intelligent 
readers  ask  concerning  foreign  countries  ;  their  authors  seem 
ignorant  of  politics,  constitutions,  social  aspects,  the  prospects 
of  the  countries  of  which  they  write,  their  leanings,  tendencies, 
dangers,  and  safeguards.  They  are  gifted  by  nature  with  minds 
which  inquire  into  none  of  these  things.  They  behold  the  present; 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  outward  seeming.  They  travel  in  a 
spirit  which  can  hardly  be  called  appreciative,  because  to  appre- 
ciate rightly  one  must  compare ;  and  they  cannot  compare ;  nor 
can  it  be  called  statistical,  though  that  sounds  fine ;  it  is  a  spirit 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  opposite  of  the  critical  attitude ;  it  is, 
perhaps,  best  expressed  by  a  homely  word — it  is  a  "  gauping " 
spirit.  If  one  follows  a  group  of  visitors,  for  instance,  about  a 
cathedral,  and  if  he  looks  round  him  while  the  verger  tells  his 
flock  that  the  church  is  401  feet  long  and  the  tower  140  feet 
high,  he  will  immediately  recognize  among  the  listeners  speci- 
mens of  the  class  for  whom  Mr.  Marshall  has  written  this 
book.  The  "gaupers"  are  those  who  love  the  figures;  they 
are  overwhelmed  with  facts,  though  they  do  not  know  the 
length  of  any  other  church  in  the  world,  and  it  would  be 
exactly  the  same  to  them  if  the  verger  had  said  four  thousand 
feet.  And  they  weary  not  of  architectural  details,  although 
they  understand  no  more  of  Early  English,  Decorated,  and 
Norman  than  of  Hebrew  and  of  Greek.  And  their  happiness  is 
unbounded  when  they  climb  up  to  tbe  top  of  the  tower,  and  are  told 
that  from  that  great  height  they  can  see  over  seven  counties  at 
once.  To  see  seven  counties  at  once  induces  a  kind  of  rapture. 
Such  travellers,  again,  may  be  seen  going  over  great  houses,  de- 
lighted beyond  measure  at  hearing  of  the  number  of  servants  kept, 
the  cost  of  the  building,  the  rental  of  the  owner,  and,  if  they  are 
happy  enough  to  get  the  information,  the  number  of  gallons  of 
milk  taken  in  daily  at  the  back-door. 

It  is  to  such  readers  and  such  travellers  that  Mr.  Marshall 
has  addressed  himself.  He  has  produced  a  book  which,  though 
it  is  long,  contains  a  greater  number  of  figures,  in  proportion  to 
its  length,  than  any  other  book  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen, 
except  a  cash-book.  Possibly  some  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Statistical  Society  might  be  found  to  equal  it  in  this 
respect,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  expect  so  much.  It  bristles 
with  figures ;  it  is  like  an  elementary  book  of  arithmetic,  or 
a  table  of  logarithms,  or  a  meteorological  return.  Opening  the 
book  at  random,  we  find,  for  instance,  that  at  a  certain  hotel — it 
matters  not  where,  because  another  equally  big  will  be  described 
on  the  next  page — there  are  65,000  square  feet  of  stone  and 
7,000,000  bricks  ;  that  it  has  a  frontage  of  750  feet ;  the  entrance- 
ball  is  100  feet  by  60;  the  grand  reception-room  is  100  feet  by 
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24:  the  dining-hall  is  130  feet  by  30;  and  the  kitchen  140  feet 
by  60.    After  glancing  at  measurements,  which  convey  no  real 
information,  because  the  number  of  bricks  used  for  a  house  is  a 
thing  known  only  to  the  conscience  of  a  builder,  the  ordinary 
reader  wonders  mildly  how  big  the  thing  is,  and  goes  on  to  the 
next  page,  where  he  will  find  the  dimensions  of  something  else, 
But  the  man  for  whom  Mr.  Marshall  writes  is  actually  made 
happier  by  the  knowledge  that  a  building  exists  upon  this  world 
of  miserably  small  houses  which  has  taken  65,000  square  feet  and 
seven — actually,  seven  millions  of  bricks.    This  spirit  is  carried 
resolutely  through  the  whole  work.    We  are  given  the  exact 
number  of  oysters  eaten— of  course  the  author,  knowing  his  public, 
says  "  consumed  " — in  New  York  every  year  ;  we  get  the  measure- 
ments of  Stewart's  big  shop  ;  tho  number  of  people — "  as  many  af 
three  hundred,  sir" — who  have  sat  down,  all  at  once,  at  Del- 
monico's;  the  amount  of  beer  brewed  annually  in  New  York;  the 
amount  of  beef  daily  eaten  at  a  big  girls'  school ;  the  cost  of  all 
the  public  buildings ;  the  number  of  tons  of  water — in  mil: 
lions — which  are  poured   hourly  over   the  Niagara  precipice. 
How  many  tons  of  water — say,  rather,  gallons  of  water- 
can  the  human  mind  grasp  at  once  P     Of  course  the  authoj 
does  not    really    rise    to    his    highest    and    best    until  h< 
gets  to  Chicago,  which  is  pre-eminently  a  place  formed  hi 
the  Americans  for  the  delight  of  such  a  traveller.     It  wi 
once   so  little  and  it  is  now  so  big ;  it  once  had  such  a  h 
fire — Mr.  Marshall  gives  us  all  Ihe  statistics  of  that  fire,  eve; 
one  ;  it  slaughters  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  hogs ;  it  furnish 
materials  for  so  many  rows  of  figures,  almost  all  in  million  I 
and  it  enables  an  author  to  hurl  so  many  facts  at  the  hea  I 
of  his  readers  that  the  most  insatiable  must  be  satisfied.  For  pel 
terity,  indeed,  Mr.  Marshall  promises  figures  much  more  stupendous! 
much  longer  rows  of  numbers,  much  more  overpowering  facte  I 
"  America,"  he  remarks,  with  surprising  originality,  "  is  still  hi 
her  infancy."  In  her  adolescence  she  will  cover  the  whole  ocean,  pro  j 
bably,  with  bacon-loaded  ships.    Even  in  the  important  matter  0 
dinner  the  author  is  not  critical ;  he  speaks  of  a  dinner  "  aboard' 
a  Pullman  Car  as  "  the  highest  pitch  of  luxury,"  and  he  copies  thi 
menu,  inviting  us  to  marvel  with  him.    We  cannot ;  the  bill  0 
fare  is  pretentious  ;  but  there  are  travellers  who  have  been  knowi 
to  assert  that  dinner  on  the  Pacific  Railway  is  generally  badl] 
cooked  and  indigestible,  and  that  wines  and  drinks  of  all  kind) 
are  bad  and  dear.    Out  of  the  windows  of  that  car  Mr.  Marsha 
first  beheld  the  prairie,  and  this  gives  him  the  opportunity 
lugging  in  a  quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  which  will  d 
light  his  admirers  almost  as  much  as  the  number  of  bricks 
the  hotel.     It  is  that  "  you   could  put  the  whole  of  Ini 
twice  over"  into  the  plains  and  plateau  of  the  States.  What/ 
would  ask,  does  this  convey  to  the  ordinary  reader ?  Can' 
"  perceive  the  breadth  of  the  earth  "  P    Has  he  grasped  the  si 
of  India  ?    It  would  be  quite  as  much  to  the  purpose  if  All 
Marshall  was  to  measure  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  badjl 
garden,  and  tell  us  (in  millions)  how  many  back-gardens  goal 
the  plains  of  North  America. 

And   so   on   through  four  hundred   long   pages   and  ovell 
miles  of  ground  which  have  been  described  again  and  again  hi] 
travellers  lively  and  travellers  dull,  travellers  iu  search  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  travellers  in  search  of  game.    Mr.  Marshall  has  been 
nowhere  off  the  beaten  track,  has  seen  nothing  which  others  haTil 
not  seen  before  him,  and  does  not  seem  capable  of  seeing  anything 
that  is  not  pointed  out  in  a  guide-book.  Some  people,  however,  can 
not  even  see  what  they  are  there  told  to  see,  so  that  Mr.  Marshall  it 
superior  as  a  traveller  to  a  certain  number  of  his  fellow-creatures 
We  go  to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  we  are  told,  of  course,  tht 
depth  of  every  waterfall,  the  height  of  every  rock.    As  regards  th< 
giant  trees,  the  author  would  be  unhappy — and  so  would  hi 
readers — if  he  were  to  dock  those  trees  of  a  single  foot  of  height"; 
But  a  book  which  is   all  measurements  and  statistics  caunot 
except  to  the  class  we  have  already  named,  be  interesting.  We  di 
not  want  to  know  the  cost  of  a  town-hall,  or  the  dimensions  of  ai  ' 
hotel ;   and,  when  there  is  anything  worth  talking  about,  on: 
author  breaks  down  from  sheer  want  of  descriptive  power.  Thus 
when  Mr.  Marshall  gets  to  Niagara,  which  he  afterwards  witl 
kind  condescension  speaks  of  as  "  justly  world-renowned  for  it 
immense  and  powerful  cataracts,"  he  begins  by  frankly  "  owninj 
up  "  that  he  cannot  describe  the  place.    Unfortunately  he  got 
on  to  prove  this  assertion.    That  writer  can  hardly  be  sail 
to  rise  to  the  majesty  of  the  situation  who  can  get  no  furthe' 
than  to  speak  of  the  roar  of  the  waters  as  "  thundering  am 
deadening  ';  "hollow  and  deadening". — what  does  the  roar  deaden 
— and  "loud  and  thundering,  yet  so  soft,  so  mellow,  so  perme 
ating."     By  the  last  mysterious  adjectives  we  can  only  suppos* 
that  Mr.  Marshall  means  a  soft  and  mellow  roar  which  goe. 
through,  or  "  permeates,"  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other. 

The  value  of  the  book,  if  it  has  any  value,  lies  in  the  chapter 
on  Mormonism.    We  believe  that  there  has  been  a  pretty  genera 
opinion  of  late,  and  especially  since  the  death  of  Brigham  Young 
that  the  religion  was  rapidly  dying  out.    The  invasion  of  Gentiles 
the  spread  of  education,  the  ridicule  which  has  beeu  heaped  upoi 
the  pretended  history  of  their  sacred  book,  the  exposure  of  thi  I 
miseries  endured  by  the  unhappy  emigrants  who  have  gone  to  th«l 
land  of  Alkali  under  the  delusion  that  it  is,  in  the  matter  of  mill 
and  honey,  even  superior  to  Canaan,  have  led  the  world  to 
believe  that  the  religion  was  fast  declining.    According  to  Mr 
Marshall — and  this  is  about  the  only  deduction  he  ventures  t<|  J 
draw  from  his  figures — Mormonism  was  never  so  prosperous 
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a  quiet  way,"  as  it  is  at  present.  Recruits  from  Great 
ain  and  other  countries  continue  to  pour  into  Utah  by 
ireds  every  two  or  three  months  ;  very  few  converts  are 
ined  from  the  States  and  Canada :  but  it  is  in  Eng- 
,  Scotland,  Wales,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  that 
Mormons  seek  and  win  their  converts,  and  their  chief  re- 
ting-ground  is  Wales.  They  are  said  to  dwell  less  upon  the 
rines  of  their  Church  than  upon  the  chances  ottered  to  con- 
i  of  bettering  their  condition.  Zion  is  rich,  virtuous,  and 
>y;  everything  is  managed  for  the  people;  all  previous  sins 
forgiven  ;  poverty,  discontent,  and  vice  are  unknown.  A  rude 
kening  awaits  the  unfortunate  settler.  He  is  planted  in  a 
en  desert,  the  soil  of  which  has  to  be  irrigated  and  prepared 
re  anything  will  grow;  he  is  kept  poor  by  his  forced  contribu- 
i  to  the  Church ;  he  is  denied  the  right  of  opinion  or  of 
ch  ;  he  is  subject  to  the  most  miserable  of  all  oppressions — 
of  a  greedy  and  ignorant  priesthood.  And  yet,  strange  to 
the  religion  does  not  seem  to  lose  its  converts;  those  who  join 
Mormons  seldom  have  the  courage,  or  even  the  wish,  to  leave 
l ;  and  the  strongest  supporters  of  their  "  peculiar  institution  " 
said  to  be  the  women.  Probably  the  hymns  in  which  the 
is  celebrate  the  joys  of  polygamy  are  written  by  their 
lands,  and  ordained  by  the  bishops  to  be  sung  "  in  Quires 
d  Places  where  they  sing  ";  and  the  speeches  in  which  stroug- 
nded  Mormon  women  defend  the  practice,  and  erlory  in  being  "  one 
long  many,''  are  also,  no  doubt,  inspired  by  the  governing  body. 
ie  fact,  if  it  is  true,  is  ominous  ;  not  only  are  nine-tenths  of  the 
ah  people  Mormons,  but  the  faith  is  spreading  over  Idaho  and 
yoming;  while  there  are  Mormon  colonies  in  New  Mexico, 
nnessee,  Georgia,  and  other  Southern  States.  A  wholesale 
aversion  of  the  negroes  to  Mormonism,  which  is  considered 
impossible,  might  produce  startling  results.  Meantime, 
Mormons  are  extremely  anxious  to  get  Utah  admitted 
a  the  Union  as  a  State.  The  reason  of  this  is,  of  course,  that 
majority — that  is,  the  Mormons  themselves — by  means  of  their 
iders,  would  govern  the  State  as  they  pleased.  The  next  step 
uld  be  to  divide  Utah,  which  is  as  big  as  England  and  France 
t  together,  into  two  Mormon  States.  Meanwhile,  Idaho, 
yoming,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  would  have  been  chiefly 
Ionized  by  Mormons,  and  would  be  ready  to  be  formed  into 
ates  in  their  turn,  thus  forming  six  compact  Mormon  States.  It 
most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this  scheme  will  not  be  allowed 
be  carried  out. 

As  regards  the  illustrations,  they  are  numerous,  and  are  all 
'en  from  photographs.  Those  of  the  buildings  resemble  the 
wings  in  the  illustrated  books  of  advertisements  which  lie 
out  on  hotel  tables  ;  those  of  landscapes,  big  trees,  and  other 
ings,  are  tolerable,  but  not  striking;  they  want  softness  and 
our.  The  curious  may  read  in  the  Appendix  Brigham  Young's 
11.  It  appears,  unless  we  have  counted  wrong,  that  he  left  forty- 
jj  children  to  lament  his  loss.  This  seems  a  large-sized  family, 
t  perhaps  it  will  be  surpassed  a3  America,  "  which  is  still  iu 
r  infancy,"  goes  on,  and  Mormonism  prospers. 


TIIK  LUSIADS.' 

1APTAIN  BURTON  gives  his  reasons  for  publishing  this 
new  translation  of  The  Lusiads  iu  his  preface,  and  with  that 
inkne.-s  of  self-appreciation  with  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
after  nil,"  he  says,  "  to  speak  without  undue  modesty,  my 
cogent  reason  for  printing  this  translation  of  my  master  is 
nply  because  I  prefer  it  to  all  that  have  appeared."  The 
)rk  was  undertaken  iu  the  course  of  hi.)  travels  as  "a  talis- 
against  homesickness  and  the  nervous  troubles  which 
irned  men  call  pbrenalgia  and  autopkobia.'  Cainoens  has 
in  Captain  Burton's  companion,  consoler,  and  friend — "on 
ard  rait  and  canoe,  sailer  and  steamer,  on  the  rnuiel  and  the 
"  ',  under  the  tent  and  the  jungle-tree,  upon  th  i  lire  peak  and 
■now  peak,  on  the  Prairie,  the  Campo,  the  Steppe,  tho 
we  may  congratulate  Captain  Burton  very  sincerely 
having  found  such  a  friend,  and  yet  venture  to  doubt  tho 
easily  of  publishing  this  translation.  We  mo  already  very 
iply  supplied  with  rendering,  of  Camoens  which  remain 
read,  lie  has  been  translated  almost  as  often  as  if  lie  were 
Llreek  classic,  and  more  frequently  than  either  iJonte  or  Tasso, 
d  yet  his  poem  lias  been  judged  to  be  inferior  to  tho  ,/iru- 
im  DtHeertd,  while  even  Captain  Burton  would  scarcely  think 
comparing  it  to  the  Divine  <  omedy.  Neither  can  its  popularity 
ong  English  translators,  for  we  doubt  whether  the  poem  has 
er  had  many  reader*  out  ol  1'ortug.d,  b:  due  to  it*  claim  to  bo 
naidered  an  "  Epos  of  Commerce.  ,  The  voyage  of  Gurna  and 
discovery  of  India  are  quite  sub  >rd mate.  Captain  Burton 
'•alia  with  eiitliu-inwii  of  the  "  i  xiictu  s  '  -"  the  insitrht  wo  call 
-rovinion"—  shown  by  the  "  arch-poet  of  Portugal"  in  Ids  descrip- 
of  places ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  OuMpM,  like  all  tho  men 
s  century  when  <!■  aling  with  nature,  in  very  littlo  given  to 
[faing  in  detail.  All  the  places  touched  on  bv  ( iauia's  lleet 
it  occupy  so  much  space  as  the  Island  of  Love  in  th"  I  . pic  ; 
when  Captain  Burton,  alter  saying  that  only  a  "  traveller 
b  justice  to  a  traveller,"  goes  on  to  say  that  "bo  it  laminar 
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with  the  places  mentioned  in  The  Lusiads,  we  conclude  he  does  not 
number  that  "  earthly  paradise  "  among  them.  The  stock  classical 
machinery  of  the  Renaissance  poets  never  looked  more  absurdly 
out  of  place  than  in  the  work  of  this  Portuguese  Catholic.  Thu 
absurdity  is  at  its  height  when  Gama  prays  to  the  "  God  of  Israel  " 
in  a  storm  raised  by  the  sea-gods  at  the  request  of  Bacchus,  and  his 
prayer  is  answered  by  the  appearance  of  Venus  and  her  nymphs. 
All  literature  cannot  show  a  finer  example  of  the  power  of 
tradition  and  routine.  But,  although  The  Lusiads  is  not  an  epic 
of  commerce,  nor  indeed  an  epic  at  all,  its  reputation  is 
of  easy  explanation.  Its  style  is  exquisite,  flowing,  and  natural ; 
the  historical  episodes  are  full  of  a  lofty  patriotic  spirit ;  and, 
above  all,  it  is  the  work  which,  to  the  foreign  reader,  forms  the 
literature  of  Portugal. 

We  were  by  no  means  sure  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
another  translation  of  The  Lusiads  horn  anybody  after  the  excellent 
rendering  given  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Aubertiu  no  more  than  three  years 
ago,  and  our  opinion  has  not  been  changed  by  an  examination  of 
Captain  Burton's.  We  approach  the  work,  however,  with  some 
awe,  for  we  have  the  most  explicit  warning  both  from  the  editor, 
Mrs.  Burton,  and  from  Captain  Burton  himself  as  to  its  true  value. 
Speaking,  as  he  promises  to  do,  "  without  undue  modesty,"  the 
translator  ends  up  his  preface  with  the  following  sentence: — 
"If  a  concurrence  of  adverse  trifles  prevent  my  being  appreciated 
now,  the  day  will  come,  haply  somewhat  late,  when  men  will 
praise  what  they  now  pass  by."  Thus  Captain  Burton,  speaking 
from  Cairo  on  May  i,  1880.  The  confirmatory  testimony  of 
the  editor  is  emphatic,  and  promptly  given  from  Trieste  on  the 
following  July.  Mrs.  Burton  bas  some  doubts  about  the  fate 
of  the  translation,  but  none  as  to  its  value: — "To  the  un- 
a^sthetic,  to  non-poets,  non-linguists,  non-musicians,  non-artists, 
Burton's  Lusiads  will  be  an  unknown  land,  an  unknown 
tongue.  One  might  as  well  expect  them  to  enjoy  a  dominant 
seventh  or  an  enharmonic  change  in  harmony."  In  short, 
this  "  great  work "  will  probably  prove  "  too  aesthetic  for  the 
British  public."  However,  we  venture  to  state  a  few  of  the 
reasons  why  we  do  not  prefer  Captain  Burton's  version  of  The 
Lusiads  to  "  the  commoner  translations.''  But  before  doing  so  we 
should  like  to  clear  up  a  little  mystery  which  hangs  over  the  book. 
Both  translator  and  editor  speak  of  a  commentary  which  is  to 
interest  "  all  alike,"  whether  they  be  capable  of  appreciating  a 
dominant  seventh  or  not ;  bat  on  examination  of  the  two  volumes 
published,  such  a  commentary  "  nowhere  discloses  itself."  Neither 
is  there  any  promise  of  a  third  volume.  Are  we  to  have  it  after- 
wards ?  Or  has  Captain  Burton  changed  his  mind  ?  Or  are  we 
only  to  have  it  if  we  show  ourselves  capable  of  appreciating  "  his 
enharmonic  changes  iu  harmony  "  ?  The  few  foot-notes  scattered 
up  and  down  the  two  volumes  are  intended  to  save  the  reader 
"  the  mortification  of  consulting  the  conclusion,"  which  is  fortu- 
nate, as  it  is  not  there  to  consult.  The  quality  of  these  notes  may 
perhaps  console  the  reader  for  tho  absence  of  the  commentary. 
They  are  few,  trivial,  and  only  explain  what  is  already  clear  as 
daylight.  In  one  case  wo  have  a  note,  apparently  inserted  to  jus- 
tify a  pedantic  interpolation  in  the  text  of  the  original,  and  in  one 
Captain  Burton  has  availed  himself  of  the  "  liberty  of  foot-notes," 
to  make  a  rather  odd  historical  mistake.  He  has  contrived  to 
confound  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Arragon  with  his  an- 
cestor Ferdinand  the  Saint  of  Castile,  the  conqueror  of  Seville 
and  Cordova. 

The  translator  of  Bouterwek's  History  of  PortUffuetB  Literature 
takes  care  to  point  out  in  a  note  that  the  English  translator  who 
wishes  to  render  Tho  Lusiads  "  must  avoid  all  antiquated  and  un- 
common turns  of  expressions,  for  tho  language  of  Camoens  is 
always  eloquent  and  modern/'  No  one  who  has  tho  slightest 
knowledge  of  Portuguese  will  doubt  that  she  is  perfectly  right. 
Now,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  the  best  definition  of  Captain  Burton's 
work  that  he  has  carefully  violated  this  rule  wherever  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  His  style  is  atl'ected  and  extravagant;  indeed,  it 
would  appear  from  the  editor's  preface  that  he  has  laboured 
throughout  under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  task  which  ho  had 
before  him.  In  mentioning  previous  translations,  Mrs.  Burton 
tells  us  that  tho  best  is  Fansliawo's,  because  it  is  tho  quaintest. 
Now,  apart  from  the  fact  that  Eanshawo  is  very  inaccurate,  and 
never  scru  I  to  add  whole  sentences  of  his  own,  his  very  quaint- 
ness  unlit--  ,,,  ii  to  bo  the  translator  of  a  poet  who  is  the  standard 
of  purity  of  language  iu  his  country.  Camoens  is  never  quaint. 
Captain  Burton  sometimes  uses  curiously  antiquated  words  to  find 
equivalents  for  tho  simplest  Portuguese  words.  Tho  pout  is  made 
to  talk  of  raiding  "an  nsnned  espcninee.''  We  have  "peregrine" 
for  strange,  "'peon  '  for  a  fool  soldier,  ami  so  on.  Captain  Iturtou 
makes  use  also  of  provincial  terras,  of  Irish,  of  Lowland  Scotch, 
or  of  Bcientilio  words.  "  Pilled  and  plundered  "  is  tautological 
and  in  '  urate  n.h  a  translation  of  uiandu  r  rimir;  and,  though 
"  dour,''  "  gars,"  "  galore,"  "  kinky,"  and  fifty  more  which  may 
be  found  in  thi*  trim  bition  ;  re  in  use,  they  are  not  the  proper 
equivalents  lor  classic  Port  ugue.-i!.  Where  the  difficulty  of 
making  his  line  contain  no  more  than  the  necessary  number 
of  syllables  presses  very  hard  on  him,  Captain  Burton  has 
recourse  to  Ming  dill,  rent  forum  of  the  same  word,  lie  uses 
"sprite"  and  "spirit"  in  the  same  Annuo  in  the  same  lino;  Hur- 
ra in  and  .Snr.K  ene,  I'ortiiigall,  Portugal!,  Port'gall,  and  I'ortu- 
ahueMa  tone-times  III  the  same  stanza.  In  OIM  place  we  have 
"MM  peUT n  iis  the  translation  of  nrtn  MWi  One  of  his  most 
familiar  contrivances  for  making  tho  rhyme  which  ho  cannot  lind 
is  to  top  oil  a  syllable  which  is  in  bin  way,  and  we  have  'gins 
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'vengo,  'campmont,  'trencbment,  and  the  monstrosity  of  squad  for 
squadron  (of  vessels),  given  as  examples  of  how  "  the  disciple  baa 
faithfully  followed  his  master,"  "  Portugal's  Maro." 

In  spito,  or  rather  in  consequence,  of  his  misuse  of  words, 
Captain  Burton  is  fav  from  being  «s  accurate  as  Mr.  Aubortii), 
and  is  altogether  inferior  to  him  in  the  harmony  of  his  verse. 
Although  not  without  occasional  passages  of  happy  melody,  his 
stanzas  are,  as  a  rule,  somewhat  rugged  and  halting.  Among  the 
eleven  hundred  and  odd  stanzas  of  the  poem,  a  large  minority  are 
jio  bettor  than  the  two  we  quote  here: — 

Passetli  no  tedious  time,  before  the  great 

Prince  a  dure  Siege  in  Guimaraons  dree'd 
by  passing  pow'r,  for  to  'mend  his  Mate, 
Came  the  fell  enemy,  full  of  grief  and  greed  ; 
but  when  committed  life  to  direful  Kate, 
Egas,  the  faithful  guardian  ho  was  free'd, 

who  had  in  any  other  way  been  lost 

all  unprepared  'gainst  such  'whelming  host. 

Put  when  the  loyal  vassal  well  hath  known 

how  weak  his  monarch's  arm  to  front  such  fight, 
sans  order  wending  to  the  Spanish  tone 
his  sovran's  homage  he  doth  pledge  anil  plight, 
Straight  from  the  horrid  siege  th'  invader  flowa 
trusting  the  word  and  honour  of  the  Knight, 

Egas  Mouiz  :  Put  now  the  noble  breast 

of  the  brave  youth  disdaineth  strange  behest. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  we  cannot  appreciate  the  dominant  seventh 
or  an  enbarmonic  change  in  harmony  that  these  stanzas,  and  the 
many  others  like  them,  appear  to  us  to  be  iudill'erent  English  in 
a  limping  metre.  Portuguese  is  so  little  known  in  England  that 
we  can  scarcely  ask  our  readers  to  compare  these  stanzas  with 
the  original;  but  if  any  one  wisbes  to  understand  how  they 
dill'er  from  it,  he  can  gain  a  very  fair  idea  by  comparing  them 
with  the  corresponding  stanzas — the  thirty-fifth  and  thirty- 
sixth  of  the  Third  Canto  in  Mr.  Aubertin's  translation.  We 
liave  said,  however,  that  Captain  Burton's  translation  is  not  without 
passages  of  happy  melody,  and  we  prefer  to  part  from  him  by 
quoting  one  in  which  we  find  some  pleasure  in  thinking  the  ex- 
pression of  a  personal  feeling  has  made  him  surpass  himself  and 
distance  his  competitors,  while  he  is  more  than  usually  faithful  to 
his  original : — 

The  joy  one's  own  dear  Land  once  more  to  view, 
sweet  home  and  kith  and  kin  to  sight  again, 
with  whom  old  voyage-feats  we  face  anew, 
and  tell  of  climates  strange  and  stranger  men ; 
to  taste  the  honcy'd  draught  of  praises  due 
by  long  mischances,  toil,  and  ill  and  pain, 
each  hath  of  pleasure  such  a  perfect  store, 

the  shallow  vessel  of  man's  heart  brims  o'er. 


STEVENS'S  MADAME  DE  STAEL.' 

TPvR.  STEVENS  has  attempted  what  we  fear  is  a  hopeless 
-L'  task  j  that  of  not  only  reawakening  public  interest  in  .Mine, 
de  Stael,  but  of  reviving  and  extending  the  dead  culte  of  "the 
greatest  woman  in  literature."  lie  is  an  adorer,  and  his  two 
volumes  are  an  elaborate  invitation  to  the  world  to  come  and  wor- 
ship with  him.  Certainly  he  has  some  qualifications  not  always 
possessed  by  devotees;  he  has  worked  hard  to  find  out  all  that 
is  to  be  known  about  the  object  of  his  pious  interest.  He  has 
drawn  up  a  goodly  list  of  the  biographies,  criticisms,  and  more 
or  less  indirect  accounts  of  Mine,  de  Stael  that  have  appeared 
in  French,  German,  and  English  ;  and  all  these  he  seems  to 
have  read  and  to  have  found  wanting.  Moreover,  writing  as  he  does 
from  Geneva,  he  has  had  access  to  some  new  materials,  tradi- 
tional in  certain  Genevese  families,  and  especially  to  the  MS. 
souvenirs  of  M.  Pictet  de  Sergy,  one  of  a  well-known  Swiss  family, 
himself  an  intimate  friend,  and  the  son  and  son-in-law  of  inti- 
mate friends,  of  Mme.  de  Stael  and  her  father.  We  may  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  these  unpublished  papers  will  some  day 
see  the  light,  lor  they  are  sure  to  he  full  of  interesting  gossip,  and 
they  will  certainly  not  be  more  one-sided  thau  Dr.  Stevens's  own 
■work.  We  give  one  of  tbc  passages  which  he  quotes  from  them  ; 
a  passage  interesting  both  from  the  manner  in  which  it  illustrates 
the  position  and  character  of  Necker's  daughter,  and  from  the  ex- 
planation it  gives  of  one  of  her  celebrated  heroines :  — 

She  not  only  commemorated  some  of  her  associates  in  the  characters  of 
the  book  [Delphine],  but  (writes  one  of  her  still  surviving  friends)  "  the 
origin  of  its  title  is  equally  worthy  of  iuterest."  She  was  desirous  of  meet- 
ing the  First  Consul,  for  some  urgent  reason,  and  went  to  the  villa  of 
Madame  de  Montessan,  whither  he  frequently  resorted.  "  She  was  alone 
in  one  of  the  salles  when  he  errived,  accompanied  by  the  consular  court  uf 
brilliant  young  women.  The  latter  knew  the  growing  hostility  of  their 
master  towards  her,  and  passed,  without  noticing  her,  to  the  other  end  of 
the  salle,  leaving  her  entirely  alone.  She  was  thus  placed  in  quarantine, 
and  her  position  was  becoming  extremely  paiuful,  whi  n  a  young  tidy,  more 
courageous  and  more  compassionate  than  her  companions,  crossed  the  salle 
and  took  a  seat  by  her  side.  Madame  de  Stael  was  touched  bv  this  kind- 
ness, and,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  asked  for  her  Christian  name,  j 
"  Delphine,"  she  responded.  "  Ah,  I  will  try  to  immortalise  it,:'  ex-  ! 
claimed  Madame  de  Stael  ;  and  she  kept  her  word.  This  tenable  young  ■ 
lady  was  the  Comtesse  de  Custiue. 

The  author  treats  Mme.  de  Stael  as  a  public  character,  and  ' 
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consequently  his  book  is  not  a  "  Life,"  but  a  "Life  and  Times." 
This  is  inevitable,  and  the  pages  which  Dr.  Stevens  has  devoted 
to  his  heroine's  surroundings,  to  the  political  and  literary  people 
with  whom  she  was  brought  in  contact,  are  perhaps  the  most 
interesting,  and  are  certainly  tho  least  debatable,  in  the  volumes. 
Everybody  will  be  glad  to  read  a  page  or  two  about  Bonstetten, 
and  tho  young  Sismondi,  and  Mme.  do  Krudner,  and  tho  historian! 
Von  Midler,  and  will  find  such  digressions  a  pleasant  na 
lief  from  tho  monotonous  panegyric  of  tho  main  narrative. 
Their  fault  is  that  they  aro  introduced  in  a  haphazard  way,  andi 
that  the  book  in  consequence  makes  a  kind  of  patchy  impressiofl 
upon  the  mind.  Moreover,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  biographer  for 
his  chief  subject  seems  to  overflow  upon  her  friends,  all  of  whom 
Appear  before  the  reader  in  somewhat  magnificent  intellectual  pro- 1 
portions.  Of  Mme.  de  Krudner,  when  she  becomes  serious,  we 
hear  that  "  her  superior  intelligence,  her  rare  faculties,  seemed  in- 
tensified by  anew  moral  force,  a  spiritual  magnetism,  which  drewl 
around  her  the  highest  minds";  of  Bonstetten,  that  he  was  "  pro-j 
digious  as  a  thinker";  that  he  was  "a  sage";  and  that  he i 
became  "an  oracle  at  Coppet";  of  Mme.  Necker  de  Saussurej 
that  she  was  "  the  pride  of  Geneva,"  rich  in  heart  and  brain,  and 
so  on  of  all  the  rest.  No  doubt  all  these  were  remarkable  people, 
but  Dr.  Stevens  has  not  practised  the  art  of  letting  the  story 
suggest  their  superiority.  He  forces  it  upon  the  reader,  lie  will 
have  no  society  that  is  not  of  the  very  choicest,  and  that  does 
not  carry  its  credentials  on  its  forehead.  With  a  curious  instinctive: 
sympathy  with  his  heroine,  he  will  have  it  appear  that  nobody 
on  whom  she  cares  to  smile  or  frown  can  possibly  be  commonplace, 
The  treatment  that  Mme.  de  Stael"  herself  receives  from  hei 
biographer  has  been  indicated  already.  It  is  unbounded  and  un* 
mitigated  praise  from  beginning  to  end — praise  of  her  lace,  her 
heart,  her  head ;  of  her  beauty,  her  sensibility,  her  enthusiasm, 
her  intelligence,  her  knowledge,  her  conversation;  of  h?r  prin- 
ciples, of  her  practice,  of  her  personal  charm,  and  of  her  literary 
style.  Dr.  Stevens  excels  in  picking  out  apt  quotations  from 
earlier  biographers  and  critics  ;  and  the  passage  from  the  preface 
in  which  he  collects  some  of  these  testimonies  is  an  excellent 
index  to  his  own  views  of  his  heroine's  perfections: — 

She  has  been  known  abroad  chiefly  as  the  author  of  a  couple  of 
"  fictions,"  or  by  French  party  criticisms  and  anecdotal  disparagements.! 
hut  critical  students  of  her  works  and  her  times  know  that  she  was  a  pro- 
found ethical  thinker;  a  political  leader  whose  persistent  liberal  teaching! 
have  again  ascendency  in  her  country ;  a  "  Queen  of  Society  "  ;  an  oracle 
of  the  lirst  minds  of  her  age;  the  leader,  as  Lacretelle  records,  of  the 
spiritualistic  reaction  against  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  the  Ilevohw 
tion  ;  one  of  the  principal  promoters,  as  Lerminier  asserts  of  tint  lit.  ratuni 
and  criticism  of  the  Romantic  school,  in  France,  as  contrasted  with  itsofl 
rigorous  Classicism  ;  the  lirst.  as  Goethe  affirms,  effectively  to  break  opfl 
the  way  for  the  outspread  of  German  literature  over  Western  Europe ;  the 
most  genuine  heroine  of  the  Revolution  ;  the  most  steadfast  opponent  of  tifl 
despotism  of  Bonaparte — "  the  last  of  the  Romans,"  as  Lamar  tine  sajfl 
"  under  thisCiesar,  who  dared  not  to  destroy  her,  and  could  not  abase  herM 
the  greatest  woman  of  her  times,  as  Macaulay  asserted  ;  the  greateM 
woman  in  literature,  as  Byron  said  ;  the  greatest  woman  \et  produced  H 
Europe,  as  Galilfe  believed — a  superb  intellect,  and  a  woman  of  loving  ana 
most  lovable  soul. 

On  this  tack  Dr.  Stevens  proceeds  throughout.    Where  he  cat 
quote  a  passage  of  panegyric,  he  quotes  it ;  where  he  cannot,  hi 
makes  one  for  the  occasion.    For  a  picture  of  Mile.  Necker's  you ■ 
we  are  given  the  well-known  rhapsody  of  De  Guibert,  in  which, 
according  to  the  worn-out  fancy  of  those  days,  she  is  intrcducfl 
in  a  travesty  of  Greek  costume  as  the  "  priestess  of  ApolloH 
"  '  See  her  !  see  her  ! '  all  exclaim  when  she  appears  ;  and  they  hefl 
their  breath  to  hear  her.-'    "  In  hearing  her  one  would  be  dfl 
posed  to  say  that  many  persons,  many  experiences,  were  mingled  ■ 
her  one  soul,"  &c.     A  few  years  later  we  have  BonstetteM 
testimony  that  "  there  is  more  intellect  displayed  at  Coppet  inH 
day  than  in  many  whole  countries  in  an  entire  year."  Then  comfl 
Fiederica  Bruu,  the  Dane,  with  her  evidence ;  "  I  have  nevB 
seen  anywhere  a  heart  so  superabundant  in  sentiment,  a  soul  sf 
tire,  like  hers."    She  travels  in  the  South,  and  we  tire  told  that 
"genius  never  looked  through  clearer  eyes  on  the  marvels  of  Italy 
than  in  the  person  of  Mme.  de  Stael."    It  is  the  same  with  her 
domestic  relations,  with  her  political  conduct,  with  her  attitude 
towards  Napoleon,  with  her  effect  in  England  and  Germany.  Occa- 
sionally Dr.  Stevens  quotes  judgments  that  dwell  on  Madame'i 
foibles,  such  as  those  of  Miss  Burney  and  the  well-known  sayings 
of  Byron  ;  and  very  rarely  he  can  be  got  to  admit  that  there  li 
something  in  them.    Byron  refers  to  the  death  of  the  young  De 
Stael  in  a  duel,  and  adds,  with  more  truth  than  kindness,  "Corinne 
is,  of  course,  what  all  mothers  must  be;  but  will,  I  venture  to 
prophesy,  do  what  few  mothers  could — write  an  essay  upon  it 
She  cannot  exist  without  a  grievance  and  somebody  to  see  or  read 
how  much  grief  becomes  her."    The  biographer  confesses  that 
"  there  is  some  truth  in  this  judgment" ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  borne 
out  by  ail  the  facts  of  the  case.    Sympathy  with  her  woes,  praise 
for  her  genius,  this  is  what  she  was  always  craving  for ;  and  no 
biography  that  does  not  bring  out  this  fact  can  present,  a  true  im- 
pression of  her.    Her  conduct  iu  her  exile  is  the  standing  witness 
of  the  one  craving,  the  craving  for  an  audience  "  to  see  how  much 
grief  becomes  her  " ;  and  of  the  other  there  is  evidence  in  the 
opinions  of  all  the  really  great  men  that  she  came  in  contact  with, 
and  in  a  hundred  stories  not  quoted  by  Dr.  Stevens.    One  of  these 
has  always  struck  us  as  very  characteristic.    When  Mme.  de  Stael 
visited  Berlin  she  met  the  'famous  Itahel  (afterwards  Mme.  Varn- 
hagen  von  Ense),  talked  with  her  for  two  hours,  and  went  away 
delighted.    She  was  elocfuent  on  Isabel's  genius  and  charm;  she 
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1  was  most  ungrudging  in  her  praise.  "  But,"  she  said  to  her  host, 
I  to  whom  she  was  giving  out  her  impressions,  "you  will  tell  me 
I  what  she  thinks  of  me?"  It  was  these  things  that  made  her  a 
1  terror  to  many  people,  that  did  her  grave  social  harm,  and  that,  as 
la  natural  result,  gave  her  grounds  for  many  a  cherished  grievance. 
I  Dr.  Stevens  is  almost  biind  to  this  side  of  his  heroine,  and  his 
ibook  is  consequently  of  little  value  as  a  critical  judgment  of  her 
j  sharacter. 

Mme.  de  Stael  had  a  great  effect  in  her  day,  and  her  reputation 
I  throughout  Europe  was  immense.  In  revenge,  she  has  been  un- 
I  duly  disparaged  by  this  and  the  last  generation,  and  it  is  only 
I  right  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  set  her  in  her  proper  place 

■  again.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  plain  that  Dr.  Stevens  has 
I not  made  the  attempt  in  the  right  way,  and  that  his  book,  which 

■  might  have  persuaded  people  to  regard  her  as  a  good-hearted 

■  woman  of  genius,  who,  in  spite  of  great  weaknesses  of  character, 

■  did  real  services  to  the  cause  of  literature,  will  not  persuade  them 
■to  regard  her  as  a  being  endowed  with  superhuman  virtues  and 

superhuman  powers,  and  suffering  with  angelic  patience  intolerable 

■  wrongs.  With  a  real  love  for  the  highest  ideals,  she  had  a 
■wonderfully  quick  and  active  intelligence,  an  extraordinary  gift  of 
(speech  ("  an  altogether  unprecedented  glibness of  tongue,''  Schiller 
■called  it),  and  a  power  of  clear  statement  that  marked  her  out 
■among  all  the  writers  of  the  time.  In  spite  of  her  abominable 
Iself-consciousness,  she  was  so  far  sympathetic  as  to  be  able  to 
■influence  both  men  and  women  and  to  surround  herself  with 
■affection — a  gift  which  has  been  often  known  to  co-exist  with  a 
■great  deal  of  vanity.  She  had  no  originality  of  ideas,  but  she  was 
■quick  in  divining  what  ideas  were  fruitful  and  moving;  and  it 
lis  certain  that  the  praise  so  often  bestowed  on  her  V Allemagne — 
■praise  bestowed  by  Goethe  and  Itichter,  and  repeated  by  Sainte- 
iBeuve  and  by  Carlyle — is  well  deserved.  She  made  Germany  known 
Ito  France,  a3  Coleridge  about  the  same  date  was  making  it  known 
Ito  England.  Mme.  de  Stael's  power  of  appreciating  German 
[idealism  was  of  quite  another  order  from  Coleridge's ;  but  her 
■effect  was  wider,  if  Jes3  deep,  than  his)  and  nothing  can  rob  her  of 
■the  distinction  of  having  helped  to  set  in  motion  the  Romantic 

■  tide  which  rose  to  its  height  a  few  years  after  her  death.  With 

■  all  her  undignified  self-tormenting  undtr  Napoleon's  persecution, 
I  she  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  self-centred.  She  was  as  seuti- 
Imental  as  if  she  had  been  a  daughter,  not  of  Necker,  but  of  Rousseau ; 
Ishe  loved  admiration  and  sympathy,  and  flung  herself  at  forty-five 
linto  the  arms  of  her  youthful  second  husband,  Rocca,  as  if  she 
I  had  been  twenty.  But,  though  the  social  instincts  were  unduly 
1 6trong  in  her,  and  though  she  almost  pined  herself  to  death  when 

■  forbidden  to  gratify  them,  her  delight  in   the   things  of  the 

■  mind  was  genuine.  It  was  because  she  felt  herself  crippled, 
I  disabled,  unable  to  use  her  great  gifts  for  the  furthering 

of  her  own  or  others'  intelligence,  that  she  suffered  so  keenly 
from  her  exile.  "  Her  dominant  characteristic,"  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
"  the  point  in  which  all  the  contrasts  of  her  nature  meet,  the 
swift  and  penetrating  spirit  that  pervaded  and  sustained  that  rnar- 
Tellous  assemblage,  was  certainly  the  spirit  of  conversation — of 
sudden,  improvised  speech,  springing  in  its  divine  freshness  from 
the  perpetual  fountain  of  her  soul ;  there,  in  very  truth,  lay  what 
she  calls  life,  that  magic  word  which  she  so  often  employed  and 
which  must  be  so  often  employed  in  reference  to  herself  by  all  who 
speak  of  her."  In  the  presence  of  this  enthusiasm  for  life,  for  in- 
tellectual movement,  how  insignificant,  after  nil,  do  her  weaknesses 
appear  !  Her  books  are  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  Francj  and 
of  Europe ;  and  she  herself,  with  all  her  faults,  was  a  greater  fact. 
Modern  literature  owes  her  more  than  it  is  prepared  to  own. 


shadows  in  Tin:  scni.igut.* 

WE  presume  that  Shadow  in  the  Sunlight  is  written  by  a 
womsn,  although,  as  is  often  the  case,  so  far  as  the  name  on 
the  title-page  guides  us,  the  book  might  be  written  by  man, maid, 
©r  matron.  But  the  internal  evidence  points  to  feminine  author- 
ship ;  the  sorrowful  disappointment  of  a  childless  mother  is  de- 
picted with  an  intelligent  sympathy  of  which  few  men  would  bo 
capable;  while  there  are  certain  trivial  mistakes  in  reference  to 
business  matters  into  which  a  woman  would  be  likely  t<>  fall.  The 
book  shows  some  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  wo  aro 
inclined  to  add,  Home  want  of  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
although  that,  in  a  measure,  may  be  matter  of  opinion.  The 
heroine,  upon  whom  the  author  has  concentrated  ln  r  attention,  isa 
clever  and  spirited  study,  but,  to  our  mind,  a  phenomenon,  ami  an 
impossible  one.  Wo  may  grant,  though  we  hesitato  to  make  the 
admission,  that  tho  best  and  most  candid  of  women  may  l.e  guilty 
Of  a  strange  piece  of  deceit  under  Hidden  and  violent  temptation. 
But  we  cannot  admit  that  that  hasty  art  of  madne-ts  would  as 
suddenly  and  absolutely  change  a  frank  and  warm-hearted  wife 
into  a  domestic  hypocrite,  who  has  to  keep  from  a  confiding  ho  i- 
band  the  secret  of  a  cold-blooded  deed  of  cruelty.  Though  a  first 
guilty  stop  had  precipitated  her  into  an  ugly  dilemma,  wo  believe 
she  must  have  been  impelled  irresistibly,  alike  by  her  character 
and  conscience,  to  the  alternative  of  making  atonement  by  full  con- 
fession. At  the  same  time  wo  admit  that,  by  strnininir  moral 
probabilities  to  suit  tho  purposes  of  the  plot,  the  author  baa 
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!  conceived  an  ingenious  story,  in  which  the  excitement  is  sustained 
throughout. 

Certainly  we  should  never  have  foretold  Kate  Bryanton's  course 
of  conduct  from  what  we  learn  of  her  on  first  acquaintance.  Slio 
is  a  lively  Irish  girl,  with  almost  a  superabundance  of  health  and 
an  overflow  of  good  spirits,  that,  altogether  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences, hurries  her  into  innocent  elourderies.  She  is  confident, 
besides,  iu  the  power  of  her  piquant  beauty,  and  feels  that  it; 
authorizes  her  to  take  extraordinary  liberties.  She  is  impulsive, 
frank,  and  outspoken  to  a  fault :  and  when  we  first  meet  her, 
driving  with  an  elder  sister,  she  does  not  hesitate,  half  laughingly, 
to  own  that  she  has  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight  with  the  new  dis- 
pensary doctor.  For  once  the  course  of  true  love  seems  to  run 
smooth.  For  the  favourable  impression  proves  to  be  mutual,  and 
Kitty  promptly  marries  Dr.  French,  with  the  full  approval  of  her 
parents.  The  couple  might  have  lived  happily  ever  afterwards, 
and  the  novel  might  have  ended  ere  it  had  well  begun.  But, 
unhappily  for  Kitty,  she  has  innocently,  though  not  unconsciously, 
made  a  malignant  domestic  enemy.  Why  Rose  Dogherty,  who 
has  been  half  a  confidential  servant,  half  a  humble  friend,  in  the 
family  of  the  Bryantons,  should  have  detested  the  second  daughter 
so  heartily  we  hardly  know.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact ;  and  the  young  wife,  most  unfortunately,  has  to  do  with 
one  of  the  most  implacable,  treacherous,  and  vindictive  natures  that 
we  have  met  within  an  extensive  experience  of  novels.  Somewhat 
weakly,  Kitty  has  consented  to  have  Rose  forced  upon  her  by  her 
mother  as  confidential  servant.  Forthwith  Rose  lays  herself  out  to 
sow  dissensions  between  her  new  master  and  mistress.  A  vicious 
jealousy  inspires  her  natural  turn  for  intrigue  and  mischief-making, 
for  she  takes  it  into  her  head  to  fall  in  love  with  her  master.  To 
do  him  justice,  Dr.  French  has  no  suspicion  of  Rose's  feelings. 
But  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  treasure  his  mother-in-law  has 
spared  to  their  household,  and  finds  Rose  a  most  invaluable  woman 
and  the  most  capable  of  assistants  in  the  dispensary  and  surgery. 
Rose,  under  the  mask  of  her  stealthily  unobjectionable  manners, 
abuses  the  influence  she  has  insensibly  gained,  and  stings  the  in- 
jured wife  by  perpetually  making  unassuming  displays  of  it.  Yet, 
as  Dr.  French  really  loves  his  wife  as  sincerely  as  ever,  no  great 
harm  might  have  been  done  before  they  had  come  to  an  explana- 
tion had  it  not  been  for  that  inexplicable  impulse  of  Kitty's  which 
committed  her  to  a  cruel  course  of  deceit,  and  placed  her  in  Rose 
Dogherty 's  power.  The  original  cause  of  the  deed  which  wrecked 
her  life  and  happiness  was  an  act  of  kindly  charity.  The 
Frenches  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  an  orphan  child,  brought 
to  them  under  highly  romantic  circumstances.  The  little  boy  has 
entwined  himself  round  the  hearts  of  both,  and  so  far  they  have 
been  richly  rewarded.  But  her  husband's  fondness  for  it  disturbs 
Kitty.  It  seems  to  show  that  she  might  have  assured  his  love 
could  she  only  have  given  him  a  child  of  her  own.  The  watchful 
Rose  neglects  no  epportuuity  of  stimulating  this  morbid  feeling, 
while  Kitty  begins  to  think  that  even  this  little  stranger  is  a  tie 
between  her  and  her  husband,  and  looks  forward  with  nervous 
apprehension  to  the  time  wheu  it  may  possibly  be  re- 
claimed. The  dreaded  day  comes  on  her  unexpectedly.  Wheu 
out  for  a  solitary  walk,  she  meets  the  father,  and  learns  in 
the  purpose  of  his  visit  that  her  worst  fears  aro  to  be  realized. 
Then  she  is  beset  by  the  terrible  temptation  to  which  she  so 
I  strangely  succumbr.  Accident  so  far  has  saved  her  unexpect- 
edly, in  arranging  for  her  intercepting  him,  before  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  her  husband.  A  wild  idea 
flashes  through  her  brain,  and  it  is  quickly  moulded  into  delinite 
shape.  Accident  serves  her  still  further.  Hex  embarrassment 
and  distraction  strike  the  visitor.  Net  unnaturally  he  never  attri- 
butes them  to  the  actual  cause,  but  believes  that  this  motherly 
and  warm-hearted  young  wife  is  hesitating  to  break  the  intelligence 
of  a  fresh  bereavement  to  him.  She  lets  him  go  on  deceiving  him- 
self, slowly  mustering  resolution  and  cunning  enough  to  assist  tho 
process  when  necessary.  She  becomes  not  only  deceitfully  cruel, 
but  positively  infamous  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  She!  leads 
the  sorrowing  widower  to  the  grave  of  his  young  wife,  and  thero 
she  dashes  the  last  drops  in  tho  cup  of  comfort  from  his  lips,  by 
telling  him  that  his  baby  has  been  laid  be.-ide  its  mother.  The  lio 
appears  to  be  as  stupid  as  it  is  heartless.  It  is  most  improbable 
that  tho  father  who  hns  come  a  long  journey  on  such  an 
errand  could  be  sent  away  without  expressing  his  gratitude  to  tho 
worthy  doctor  who  had  consented  to  accept  the  care  of  tho  child. 
But  Kitty,  who  hitherto  had  been  honesty  itself,  shows  herself 
quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  Sho  does  the  best  for  herself  in  des- 
perate ci re ii instances  where  immediate  d<  ted  ion  is  almost  inevitable. 
Hie  launches  herself  recklessly  into  the  regions  of  romance  and 
forges  the  mo-t  monstrous  aeru-ations  against  tho  atlcctionate 
husband  who  had  adored  her.  She  tells  her  companion  that  her 
husband  is  jealous  of  her;  she  more  than  insinuates  that  Dr. 
French  is  a  brutal  tyrant,  of  whom  sho  goes  in  hourly  terror  of  lior 
life.  She  appeals  to  Mr.  I  elton's  gratitude  and  his  chivalry  to 
avoid  a  meeting  which  might  hav  e  the  most  painful  consequences  for 
tho  no.Tovv-stricken  Ix  iielad less  of  his  lost  child;  and  he  is  won 
to  con-ent  l)V  her  obvious  confusion,  at  mice  so  very  natural  and 
engaging.  "Well,  I  go  forth  into  tiie  world  again,  a  lonely 
man,"  h  hit  touching  farewell  as  hu  turns  away  from  his 
wife's  pravc.  And  Kate  French  lets  him  go  in  that  belief, 
although  naturally  ulie  feels  some  relenting.  So  violent  a  strain 
on  our  credulity  in  doubly  an  artistic,  mistake.  Hitherto,  as 
tho  author  intended,  our  sympathies  have  gone  with  Kalo. 
Now,  of  couise(  they  me  e!in  tually  diverted;  and  when  Ko<»o 
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Dogherty  misrepresents  the  meeting-  in  the  churchyard,  making 
the  calumniated  husband  jealous  in  good  earnest ;  when  the  sup- 
posed discovery  indirectly  kills  French,  and  when  ho  dies 
addressing  delirious  reproaches  to  his  wife,  although  the  wretched 
woman  endures  excruciating  torments,  we  are  ready  with  the 
verdict — servo  her  right. 

We  lose  sight  of  tho  widowed  Mis.  French,  and  a  period  of 
some  live-and-twenty  years  may  be  supposed  to  elapse,  when  we 
meet  an  agreeable  widow  in  easy  circumstances,  travelling  abroad 
under  tho  name  of  Mrs.  Chetwode.  Wo  cannot  help  suspecting 
from  tho  iirst  that  it  is  our  old  Irish  acquaintance;  tho  suspicion 
is  rather  confirmed  by  her  having  a  grown-up  son  in  her  company  ; 
and  suspicion  changes  to  absolute  certainty  when  Mrs.  Chetwode  is 
brought  in  contact  with  an  elderly  liessie  Morris,  who  reminds  us 
unmistakably  of  Roso  Dogherty.  Nor  does  the  author  mean  to 
make  any  great  mystery  on  tho  subject ;  wo  are  intended  to 
know  who  Mrs.  Chetwode  is  ;  and  as  "  Bessie  "  has  recognized 
her  former  victim,  wo  are  sure  that  the  incognita  cannot 
be  long  preserved.  Indeed,  the  old  persecution  is  immedi- 
ately renewed,  and  Mrs.  Chetwode  lives  in  hourly  expectation  of 
tho  disclosure  of  her  very  uncomfortable  antecedents.  She  has 
as  much  reason  as  ever  to  shrink  from  disclosures,  for  having  onco 
given  herself  over  to  deceit,  she  seems  to  have  cultivated  a  decided 
taste  for  it.  Sellishuess  also  would  seem  to  have  grown  upon 
her.  No  doubt  she  has  dono  her  duty  as  a  mother  by  this 
"  William  Chetwode,"  who  repays  her  maternal  cares  with  the 
most  affectionate  devotion.  But  all  the  time,  as  she  knows  full 
well,  she  has  been  interposing  between  him  and  a  noble  fortune. 
"  William  Chetwode"  has  no  claim  on  anybody  but  her,  and  that 
claim  she  is  ready  to  honour  to  the  extent  of  her  means.  But 
"  Charles  Felton,"  as  the  young  man  really  is,  is  heir  to  his  grand- 
father's ample  estates  and  a  family  baronetcy  to  boot.  Things  are 
further  complicated  by  a  passionate  attachment  the  young  man 
conceives  for  Aileeu  Power,  a  very  fascinating  Irish  girl;  and 
subsequently  by  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Chetwode's  money,  which  has 
been  "  deposited  "  in  the  Bonus  Bank,  which  breaks.  We  may 
observe  that  the  completeness  of  the  pecuniary  catastrophe  would 
have  seemed  more  plausible  had  the  lady  been  represented  as  a 
shareholder  in  place  of  a  depositor.  Had  Hose  Dogherty  never 
turned  up  again,  it  would  have  been  all  the  worse  for  "Sir 
Charles  Felton,"  though  better  for  the  next  heir  to  the 
estates.  But  Hose,  who  has  only  grown  more  relentless  with 
time,  who  has  private  designs  of  her  own,  in  which  she  de- 
sires Mr.  Chetwode's  co-.operatiou,  turns  the  screw  with  re- 
morseless energy.  And  Mrs.  Chetwode,  tortured  into  sheer  des- 
peration, anticipates  the  impending  disclosures  by  a  full,  though 
very  tardy,  confession.  It  will  be  seen  that  tho  plot  of  the 
story  is  exciting  enough;  it  is  lightened  by  a  variety  of  incidents 
more  or  less  ingeniously  devised,  and  it  begins,  as  it  ends,  with 
a  lively  love  affair,  Mrs.  Chetwode  figuring  in  the  former  and  her 
son  by  adoption  in  the  latter.  But  we  dispute  the  right  of  an 
author  to  baso  thrilling  sensations  on  moral  phenomena  which  are 
incredible  or  impossible ;  and  in  his  own  interests  an  author 
should  never  abuse  the  privilege  of  dealing  arbitrarily  with  con- 
duct and  its  motives. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

"JV/T  ADRIEN  DELAIIANTE'S  two  volumes  (i)  are  capital 
jJfJL  •  specimens  of  a  kind  of  work  which  might  with  advantage 
be  much  commoner  than  it  is.  The  author,  who  belongs  to  a 
family  which  for  full  two  centuries  has  supplied  officials  to  the 
Civil  Service  of  France,  discovered  some  time  ago,  at  the  death  of 
one  of  his  relations,  a  mass  of  papers  which,  though  they  had 
suffered  severely  from  time  and  neglect,  and  still  more  severely 
from  the  contributions  which  the  village  grocer  had  been  allowed 
to  levy  on  them,  still  seemed  promising.  He  had  them  sorted, 
and  studied  them,  with  this  book  as  a  result.  A  great  many  family 
portraits,  photographically  reproduced,  and  some  miscellaneous 
illustrations,  decorate  the  volumes,  the  letterpress  of  which  is  very 
fairly  full  both  of  amusement  and  instruction.  As  an  instance  of 
the  former  may  be  mentioned  the  ideally  eighteenth-century  con- 
duct of  one  of  the  ladies  introduced,  who  never  quarrelled  with 
her  lover  except  on  one  ground — that,  seeing  her  as  he  did  every 
day,  he  thought  himself  entitled  sometimes  to  leave  unanswered 
the  voluminous  epistles  which,  notwithstanding  their  constant  in- 
tercourse, she  regularly  addressed  to  him.  "  Tender  sentiments," 
she  said,  "  could  be  expressed  so  much  more  suitably  by  letter 
than  by  word  of  mouth,"  a  craze  to  which  posterity  owes  some 
very  admirable,  and  much  very  worthless,  literature.  As  regards 
historical  instruction,  the  light  which  the  author  throws  on  the 
much-abused  system  of  farming  the  revenue  deserves  especial 
mention.  Unc  famille  de  finance  is  hardly  a  book  to  be  read 
generally,  except  with  judicious  skipping.  But  the  judicious 
skipper  will  find  his  account  in  it,  and  any  regular  student  of  the 
French  eighteenth  century  will  find  attentive  perusal  still  better 
repaid. 

Louise  de  la  Valliere  is  perhaps  one  of  those  persons  about 
whom  everybody  thinks  that  he  knows  everything.  It  is,  however, 
often  in  these  very  cases  that  there  is  least  of  really  accurate  know- 


(i)  Une  famille  dejinance  au  XVlllc  siicle  Par  A.  Delahanie.  2  vols. 
Paris:  Hetzel. 


ledgo.  M.  Lair's  book  (2)  is  of  tho  careful  and  satisfactory,  but 
not  specially  brilliant,  kind  which  the  teaching  of  the  JScolo  des 
Chartesandthe  altered  state  of  literary  standards  inFrance  has  made 
common.  Such  a  book  written  even  fifty,  much  more  a  hundred, 
years  ago,  would  havo  been  better  probably  as  a  work  of  art ;  but 
it  would  almost  certainly  have  been  inferior  as  a  book  of  reference. 
M.  Lair's  citations  of  his  authorities  are  incessant ;  and,  indeed,  the- 
book  may  be  said  to  be,  more  than  anything  else,  a  patient  and 
ingenious  mosaic  of  passages  from  contemporary  books  and  docu- 
ments more  or  less  obscure.  That  M.  Lair  has  written  thus  be- 
cause it  was  his  plan  to  do  so,  and  not  from  any  inability  to  write 
otherwise,  is  sufficiently  evident.  His  book  is  a  valuable  one.  It 
contains,  in  an  appendix,  the  letters  of  the  Duchess  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bellefonds,  written  after  her  "  conversion,"  and  good 
copies  of  the  two  well-known  portraits,  the  one  in  all  the  glory  of 
ringlets,  necklaces,  and  gorgeous  raiment,  the  other  in  Carmelite 
garb — portraits  of  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  most  attractive. 

M.  Emile  Rauuie  has  given  (3),  in  the  "  Bibliothequo  Charpen- 
tier,"  a  carefully  collated  edition  of  the  well-known  souvenirs  of 
Mme.  de  Caylus.  The  creatress  of  the  part  of  Esther,  the  "last 
flower  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,"  deserved  to  have  her  text  care- 
fully looked  to,  and  M.  Raunio  claims  (it  would  seem  with  justice) 
that  his  version  is  tho  first  accurate  and  the  first  really  complete 
one. 

The  third,  and  last,  volume  of  Colonel  lung's  history  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte's  youth  (4)  completes  the  work ;  but  also  disfigures 
it.  Certain  recent  events  seem  to  have  inspired  the  author,  not 
merely  with  the  unhappy  idea  of  writing  a  violent  preface  of  a 
personal  kind,  but  also  with  the  still  unhappier  idea  of  adding  to 
his  work  (which  ostensibly  terminates  in  1799)  a  chapter  of  irre- 
levant and  brutal  comment  on  the  death  of  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena 
and  on  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  members  of  his  family.  The 
present  Republican  party  in  France  has  given  many  proofs  of 
rancour  and  of  bad  taste,  but  few  more  striking  than  this.  As 
Colonel  lung's  book  is  a  really  useful  contribution  to  history,  we 
can  only  hope  that  he  himself,  in  a  moment  of  resipiscence,  or 
some  one  else  for  him,  will  lop  oft'  these  offensive  excrescences. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately  true  that  the  actual  historical  work 
of  this  volume  is  less  well  done  than  that  of  its  predecessors,  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  for  instance,  being  treated  with  astonishing, 
incompleteness. 

The  republication  of  M.  Louis  Bianc's  Dix  ans  de  Vhistoire 
d ' Angleterre  has  been  completed  by  the  issue  of  the  tenth 
volume  (5),  dealing  with  the  year  1870  until  the  fall  of  the 
Empire.  The  volume  is  padded  with  a  long  disquisition  on  the 
English  land  question,  the  tone  of  which  may  be  easily  divined, 
though  it  is  only  j  ust  to  say  that  M.  Louis  Blanc,  with  his  usual 
freedom  from  conscious  unfairness,  admits  the  drawbacks  of  the 
opposite  system  of  peasant  proprietorship  and  compulsory 
division. 

The  second  volume  (6)  of  M.  Gambetta's  speeches,  edited  by 
the  faithful  M.  Joseph  Rsinach,  extends  from  February  19,  1871, 
to  July  24,  1872.  That  M.  Gambetta  is  not  one  of  those  oratore 
whose  speeches  read  like  finished  literature,  nor  even  one  of  those 
whose  command  of  their  hearers  is  reproducible  in  reports,  is- 
notorious.  The  editorial  work,  however,  in  the  way  of  summaries 
of  the  situation,  entrefUets  of  abstract,  &c,  is  exceedingly  well 
done. 

All  readers  of  the  Itevue  des  Deux  Mondes  who  take  an  interest 
in  Russia  must  have  looked  forward  to  the  publication  of  M. 
Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu's  work  on  the  Czarish  Empire  (7).  The 
book  is  not  by  any  means  a  mere  republication  of  review  articles,, 
these  latter  having  (as,  no  doubt,  in  strictness  they  should  always 
do)  served  merely  as  rough  drafts  of  the  treatment  of  particular 
points.  The  book  is  to  be  on  a  sufficiently  great  scale,  the  present, 
bulky  and  closely  printed  volume  being  the  first  of  three  and  per- 
haps of  four.  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu,  it  is  needless  to  say,  speaks- 
with  a  great  deal  of  authority.  He  has  worked  at  the  subject  for 
ten  years,  no  small  portion  of  which  he  has  spent  on  the  spot. 
His"  competence  is  admitted  on  all  sides— from  M.  Dragomano^ 
the  chief  literary  representative  of  Nihilism,  to  the  pillars  of 
political  orthodoxy  in  Russia.  His  work  therefore  deserves  a 
fuller  examination  than  can  be  given  to  it  in  this  particular  place. 
We  shall  only  observe  that  on  a  first  reading  it  appears  a  little 
open  to  the  charge  of  aridity.  It  is  not  relieved  with  notes, 
citations,  and  illustrations,  in  the  style  of  histories  from  Gibbon's- 
days  downwards,  nor  has  it  the  vivid  literary  polish  of  history 
a  la  Voltaire  or  a  la  Rulhiere. 

M.  Legouve,  ever  busy  in  bis  old  age  about  matters  which 
concern  the  family  man,  has  dealt  (8)  with  the  question  desfemme* 
in  a  little  pamphlet.  He  is  an  emancipator  mais  non  tout,  as  the 
Sybil  ofPanzoust  might  have  said.    He  would  introduce  the 
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English  law  of  breach  of  promise  of  marriage,  in  cases  of  seduction, 
and  would  protect  married  women's  earnings.  He  speaks  of  Mile. 
Hubertino  Auclerc  in  a  highly  complimentary  manner.  It  is  to  be 
i  feared,  however,  that  Mile.  Auclere  will  think  the  veteran 
Academician  a  sad  backslider  when  she  finds  that,  acknowledging 
I  the  logical  right  of  women  to  vote  and  sit,  he  denies  their  practical 
right,  and  refers  them  to  hospitals  and  bureaux  de  hienfaisance  as 
I  their  proper  sphere. 

M.  Molinari's  excellent  letters  on  Ireland  in  tbe  Debats  are 
I  already  familiar  to  most  people  who  have  interested  themselves  in 
I  the  Irish  question,  but  their  republication  in  book-form  (9)  adds 
an  important  item  to  the  catalogue  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  M.  Molinari,  the  most  practical,  un- 
prejudiced, and  well  informed  of  judges,  is  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
I  would  call  a  Saturn-and-Jupiter  man — that  is  to  say,  he  holds 
that  even  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  make  water  run  uphill.  The 
l  papers  which  are  added  on  Canada  and  Jersey  are  altogether 
[slighter,  but  are  pleasant  enough  reading. 

There  are  many  alarmists  in  France,  but  M.  Eaoul  Frary  (10) 
lis  certainly  the  most  serious  and  sensible  of  them.  His  spectre,  of 
[course,  wears  a  pickelhaube,  but  he  talks  about  it  in  the  most 
[logical  and  connected  manner ;  manifests  a  perfect  acquaintance 
[with  history,  past  and  present ;  speaks  of  other  nations,  even  of  the 
[Germans  themselves,  without  the  least  heat  or  rancour  ;  and  if  he 
[be,  as  optimists  in  his  own  country  and  others  will  say,  a  madman, 
[is  the  most  methodical  madman  we  have  ever  met.  His  argument 
[is  mainly  this.  France  is  constantly  increasing  in  riches  and  not 
[increasing  in  numbers  or  strength;  her  neighbour  is  constantly 
[increasing  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  withal  becoming  poorer. 
■Given  these  premisses,  what  is  the  conclusion  ?  More  marriages 
[ind  general  habituation  to  carrying  and  using  arms  is  the  remedy 
■suggested,  and  M.  Frary  does  not  disguise  his  belief  that  the  wars 
lof  the  future  are  likely  to  be  far  more  disastrous  than  those  of  the 
■past,  precisely  for  the  reason  which  makes  enthusiastic  Liberals 
'believe  that  all  war  will  soon  cease.  Wars  have  been  dynastic, 
-ays  M.  Frary ;  they  are  now  popular.  It  is  difficult  in  a  short 
(space  to  do  justice  to  an  argument  which  is  singularly  well 
Imarshalled  and  remarkably  accurate  in  its  details.  But  Frenchmen 
■are  not  the  only  persons  who  may  read  M.  Frary  with  profit. 

M.  Emile  Montegut  occupies  a  position  by  himself  in  French 
■critical  literature.     Since  the  death  of  the  great  masters  of  that 
(art — Sainte-Beuve,  Gautier,  and  Me'rime'e — he  shares  the  primacy 
Iwith  MM.  Renan,  Scherer,  and  St.-Victor,  falling  short,  it  may  be, 
lof  each  in  something,  but  excelling  the  first  in  masculine  firmness, 
■the  second  in  catholic  sympathy  and  acuteness  of  insight,  the 
Itbird  in  simplicity  of  style.    In  this  volume  (11)  the  greater  part 
of  the  work  rather  deals  with  art  than  with  literature,  and  M. 
Montdgut  emits  some  very  doubtful  opinions,  as,  for  instance,  in 
bis  preference  of  Dor6  over  Flaxman.    But  there  is  a  short  paper 
on  Boccaccio,  which  is  a  critical  gem.    The  analysis  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Alaciel,  and  of  its  bearing  on  Italian  character  generally, 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  appreciation.    An  essay  on  Tasso  seems  to 
us  distinctly  inferior,  and  some  papers  on  Dante  are  really  papers 
>n  Dante's  illustrators. 

In  La  rnaison  (Tun  artiste  (12)  M.  de  Goncourt  has  had  the  not 
infelicitous  idea  of  giving  a  kind  of  catalogue  raisormc  of  the  con- 
tents of  hia  house,  wjiich  he  justly  describes  as  "  a  nest,  than 
which  there  is  none  in  Paris  fuller  of  things  of  the  eighteenth 
;entury."  Two  volumes  are  occupied  by  this.  We  shall  not  say 
that  there  are  not  certain  longueurs,  but  the  book  is  a  curious  and  a 
not  inexcusable  one.  Without  impertinence,  however,  we  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  has  made  us  more  than  once 
oonder  what  a  clever  man  the  lato  M.  Jules  de  Goncourt  must 
lave  been. 

Splendours  et  miseres  de  la  cour  de  Rome  (13)  is  not  inaptly 
•haracterized  by  its  catchpenny  title.  It  is,  however,  fair  to  say 
hat  there  is  rather  more  solidity  in  it  than  might  bo  expected. 
The  author  seems  to  have  a  real  acquaintance  with  his  subject, 
which  his  desire  to  minister  to  the  anti-clerical  prejudice  of  the 
lay  has  not  altogether  obscured  or  tampered  with. 

Of  two  volumes  of  travel,  or  something  like  it,  which  wo  have 
before  us,  one  is  a  specimen  of  tlie  almost  worthless  mixture  of 
geography  and  fiction  to  which  Frenchmen  are  so  strangely 
iddicted  ;  tho  other  a  well-written  and  not  uninteresting  book  re- 
:ording  a  short  tour  in  the  Caucasus.  Of  course,  it  is  poaeible 
.hat  M.  Gabriel  Ferry's  experiences  (14)  may  be  fact,  and  that  M. 
Koechlin-Schwartz's  (15)  may  bo  fiction,  but  that  is  not  tin;  im- 
iression  produced  by  the  books. 

Three  reprints  of  considerable  importance  have  to  be  noticed 
in  the  poeticul  way.    L'art  d'etre  grandpkrt  (16)  has  been  added  to 
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M.  Lemerre's  edition  of  Victor  Hugo.  M.  Becq  de  Fouquieres 
has  given  in  the  "  Petite  Bibliotheque  Oharpentier  "  an  edition  (17) 
of  Chonier  which,  without  entering  into  the  labyrinthine  quarrel 
between  the  editor,  M.  Gabriel  de  Chenier,  and  their  respective 
publishers,  we  may  pronounce  to  be  very  handy,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  complete.  Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  important 
of  all,  comes  the  first  volume  of  a  charming  issue  (in  the  ancient 
series  of  M.  Lemerre's  "  Petite  Bibliotheque,"  and  therefore  possessed 
of  every  advantage  of  print  and  paper)  of  the  entire  theatre  of 
Corneille  (18).  Hitherto  the  complete  works  of  the  greatest  of 
French  dramatists  have  only  been  accessible  in  very  cumbrous  or 
in  very  unattractive  editions ;  and  the  evil  habit  of  publishing  a 
choix  has  contributed  to  make  the  less  popular  plays,  in  which 
some  of  the  very  finest  inspirations  of  the  famous  lutin  appear,  all 
but  unknown.  The  present  volume  contains  Melite,  Clitandre,  and 
La  veuve.  M.  Pauly,  the  editor,  has  given  a  notice  and  brief  but 
sufficient  notes.  He  has,  however,  wisely  determined  not  to 
embark  on  an  endless  register  of  variants,  considering  the  poet's 
finally  settled  edition  of  1682  as  sufficient.  MM.  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  suppressed  drama  Alsace!  (19)  does  not  altogether 
authorize  the  suppression,  though  the  censors  may  perhaps  have 
interpreted  the  precedent  of  Phrynichus  wisely.  It  does,  how- 
ever, authorize  the  remarks  of  a  critic  with  whom  we  are  very 
much  surprised  to  find  ourselves  temporarily  in  accord.  The 
tone  and  outline  of  the  pieces  are  emphatically  flabby,  the  best 
version  we  can  devise  for  M.  Zola's  epithet  of  "  moiie.:' 

The  dreadful  series  of  familiar  conversations  on  political 
subjects  with  which  the  unfortunate  youth  of  France  are  drenched 
by  the  "  Bibliotheque  du  jeune  Francais  "  is  diversified  by  a  most 
pleasant  and  instructive  Petite  grammaire  de  la  jvononciation  (20). 
The  many  anomalies  of  the  subject  are  dealt  with  admirably  by 
M.  Pontis. 

The  March  number  of  the  Revue  des  arts  decoratifs  (21)  deserves 
notice  for  a  paper  on  M.  Lechevallier-Chevignard,  with  some 
excellent  illustrations  of  that  very  capable  master  of  decorative  art. 

The  same  subject,  on  a  far  larger  scale,  is  dealt  with  in  the  two 
beautiful  volumes  which  make  up  MM.  Davillier  and  Guilmard's 
Maitres  ornemanistes  (22).  One  of  these  volumes  consists  entirely 
of  plates,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  must  make  the  work  a 
precious  one  for  reference.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  (Baron  Davillier  is  only  responsible  for  an  Introduction) 
should  have  introduced  a  few  scattered  English  names  without 
having  explored  English  libraries  or  houses,  and  with  evidently  the 
faintest  knowledge  of  the  subject,  even  at  second-hand.  He  might 
very  well  have  confined  himself  to  the  Continent ;  but,  if  the 
Channel  was  to  be  crossed  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  crossed 
seriously. 

The  ingenious  and  respectable  critic  who  discovered  in  the  late 
M.  Flaubert's  principal  novels  an  organized  attempt  to  deface  and 
caricature  successively  the  idea  of  man,  the  idea  of  woman,  and 
the  idea  of  God,  would  doubtless  have  found  in  Bouvard  et 
1'ecuchet  (23)  an  extension  of  this  terrible  iconoclastic  purpose  to 
the  entire  domain  of  art  and  science.  The  critic,  however,  has 
joined  the  author  in  the  ranks  of  the  majority,  and  he  can  scarcely 
have  left  an  equally  sensitive  idealist  behind.  This  unlinished 
work  is  a  curious  one.  Bouvard  and  Peeuchet  are  typical  speci- 
mens of  the  class  which  Balzac  loved  to  portray,  and  to  which  he 
devoted  a  physiologic,  the  class  of  the  employe.  They  meet  by 
accident,  and  swear  eternal  friendship.  Soon  afterwards  Bouvard 
inherits  a  fair  fortune,  and  Peeuchet  reveals  unsuspected  savings. 
They  club  their  means,  and  seek  the  Frenchman's  elysium, 
a  proprictc.  The  entire  book  (only  the  last  few  chapters 
of  which  were  left  unwritten)  records  their  Odyssey  of  dis- 
illusion. At  first  they  try  agriculture,  as  is  natural,  and,  as 
is  natural  also,  lose  a  considerable  portion  of  their  means. 
Then  they  box  tho  compass  of  tho  arts,  the  sciences,  and 
tho  fads.  They  manufacture  preserved  foods,  which  promptly 
turn  bad;  they  study  anatomy,  with  the  result  of  having  a 
domiciliary  visit  from  tho  police;  they  collect  curiosities  and 
fossils ;  they  elaborately  explore  literature.  Then  they  have  n 
religious  lit;  and  religion  turns  to  philanthropy.  They  adopt  tho 
son  and  daughter  of  a  convict  only  to  find  them  turn  out  revolting 
specimens  of  coarse  vice.  The  bunk  is  disfigured  hen:  and  there 
by  a  certain  crudity  of  incident  and  expression,  which  are  not 
found  in  tho  author's  earlier  hooks,  and  which  may  be  duo  either 
to  the  lack  of  final  revision  or  to  bad  company  in  the  shape  of 
.MM.  Zola  and  du  Goncourt,  as  well  as  by  the  same  undue  obtrusion 
of  the  authors  medical  studies,  which  increased  tho  power,  but 
impaired  the  attraction,  of  Madame  Horary  and  •Suliimmbo.  But 
it  has  the  old  supreiuuy  of  expression,  tbe  old  humorous  con- 
tempt of  thu  contemptible  side  of  things,  ami  the  old  familiarity 
with  human  nature;  and  if  it  is  an  immoral  book,  all  literary 
followers  of  KcclcMnste-.  will  do  well  to  look  to  their  moral  state. 

On  the  other  hand,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  Madame  d< 


(17)  PoMm  (PAndn  CM*iw.  I'nr  L)  Bocq  6»  Fqnqaltna,  Pajlai 
Char)  cnrler. 

tie,)  mikt  dr  /:  QtntUbt  I'nr  A.  Pauly.  Tonic  L  I'm.: 
Lcincrrc 

(19)  Aimtn  i  Par  ErckmamvChtMaa,  Pajjai  BalnL 

(20)  l'rtitr  iji,  1,11m  nn  ,1,  1,1  /,,,,„,,„,  „,t;„n.    |'„r  I'.  (  '.  I'milm.  I'nrla  : 

ll<  i/.i-l, 

(ai)  lltvur  dr»  nrlt  d,r,,rtitifi,    Mnrs  i83i.    Paris  I  Qunntin. 

(jj)  Is*  mnlm  orwmiimttt:     Par  I).  ( •  111  linn rtl.     a  vols.  Paris: 

torn, 

(33)  Jlouvird  tl  /Vfi/r/ir/.    Pnr  < ',.  HnulicrL   Paris:  Lemon  0. 
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DreuiC  (24)  seems  to  us  to  have  a  distinctly  immoral  tendency. 
Mini-.  Henry  (Jrevillo  seems  to  be  leaning  more  and  more  to 
that  side  of  her  master,  M.  Feuillet,  which  once  provoked  a  critic, 
and  no  prude  of  a  critic  either,  to  say,  "  M.  Feuillet,  une  honnete 
feninio  n'a  pas  de  ces  tentations."  Madame  tie  Jircv.r  is  the  usual 
story  of  an  extremely  superior  woman  with  an  unworthy  husband 
and  a  worthy  lover,  who  is  kept  at  arm's  length  with  all  the  pro- 
priety in  the  world,  but  who  is  clearly  represented  as  the  right 
man,  while  the  other  is  the  wrong.  Novelists  of  Mine.  Henry 
Groville's  type  seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  treating  marriage  as  a 
kind  of  "  peculiar  institution,"  very  much  resembling  shivery  ;  the 
virtuous  woman,  like  the  virtuous  slave,  does  not  run  away,  but  it 
is  hinted  that  only  the  finest  of  feelings  prevents  her  from 
doing  so. 

M.  Claretio's  book  (25)  was  described  almost  simultaneously  with 
its  appearance  by  a  Parisian  critic  as  an  instance  of  "le  reportage 
dans  lo  roman."  Having  just  found  ourselves  in  agreement  with 
M.  Zola  and  naturalism,  it  is  perhaps  a  natural  thing  that  we 
should  rebound  to  M.  Brunetiere  and  the  Neo-classics.  At  any 
rate,  we  certainly  agree  with  the  particular  utterance.  Monsieur 
Adam  ct  Madame  Eve  (26)  is  an  imitation, not  too  unsuccessful,  of 
M.  Droz.  Beniee  (27)  is  a  sensational  novel  not  destitute  of 
power.  In  Tombce  du  nid  (28)  Mile.  Fleuriot  has  given 
some  sketches  of  Breton  life  which  deserve  a  good  deal  of 
praise.  But  a  novelist  of  any  other  than  the  first  rank  should 
not  refer  her  readers  to  previous  works  of  her  own.  Pascale 
Nauriah  (29)  is  a  somewhat  corrupt  following  of  Balzac,  and 
Une  belle  journee  (30)  is  cne  of  the  not  unfrequent  and  not  insigni- 
ficant attempts  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  M.  Flaubert  with  the 
stall'  of  M.  Zola.  A  real  master  in  the  particular  style  would 
have  made  a  nouvclle  of  fifty  pages  of  the  subject  which  II. 
Ceanl  has  treated  in  a  novel  of  three  hundred  and  fifty.  Some  of 
these  three  hundred  and  fifty  had  much  better  not  have  been 
written  at  all,  and  the  rest  would  have  gained  by  reduction  on  the 
scale  just  suggested.  M.  Anatole  France  is  a  person  acquainted 
with  literature,  and  his  book  (31)  is  pleasantly  penetrated  with 
evidences  of  the  fact.  As  for  Le  pere  de  Martial  (32),  M.  Albert 
Delpit  may  perhaps  have  been  a  little  carried  oil'  his  feet  by  the 
success  of  Le  Jils  de  Coralie  and  Le  manage  d' Odette  ;  but  his  new 
book  fairly  sustains  his  reputation. 


(24) 
(25) 
(26) 
Plon. 

(27) 
(28) 

(29) 
(30) 

Lew. 
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LORD  SALISBURY'S  ELECTION. 

THE  f mictions  of  a  leader  of  Opposition  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  furnish  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
growth  of  institutions  without  legal  or  official  sanction. 
The  representative  of  a  great  party,  though  he  has  neither 
rank  nor  salary,  is  next  ia  importance  to  a  Minister.  The 
Conservative  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  exercises  a  still 
more  anomalous  po\?er,  inasmuch  as  he  commands  and 
directs  a  permanent  majority.  It  is  desirable,  though  not 
indispensable,  that  he  should  be  an  effective  debater  ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  qualities  of  a  states- 
man. In  politics,  as  in  other  departments  of  human  activity, 
it  is  convenient  that  deliberate  choice  should  coincide 
with  natural  selection.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Salisbury  has,  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  in  his  own  party,  no  competitor  in  ability  or  energy, 
and  few  who  have  equal  experience  in  public  affairs.  He 
represents  the  feelings  and  instincts  of  the  Conservative 
aristocracy  more  fully  than  the  eminent  lawyer  who  for  a 
3hort  time  acted  as  leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If  his 
formal  nomination  had  been  adjourned,  Lord  Salisbury 
would  probably  have  soon  asserted  his  claim  to  the  posi- 
tion which  he  will  now  occupy  by  general  consent.  A 
letter  written  many  years  ago  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  on 
the  mode  of  designating  a  Parliamentary  leader  has  been 
opportunely  published.  His  own  ascendency,  which  was 
afterwards  officially  and  universally  recognized,  was  neither 
caused  nor  at  any  time  sanctioned  by  the  formal  choice  of 
his  followers.  He  truly  says  that  Lord  STANLEY,  after- 
wards Lord  Derby,  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  appoint- 
ment. He  might  have  added,  that  for  some  time  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Lords  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  repress  the  ambition  of  an  unwelcome  colleague. 
At  a  Conservative  meeting  in  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  already  proved  himself  the  inevitable  successor  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck,  Lord  Derby  affected  to  hesitate  as  to 
tbo  name  which  he  should  associate  with  the  toast  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  ultimately  selected  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  return  thanks  as  one  of  several  candidates.  It  was  by 
Bghting  in  the  front  rank,  and  eventually  in  advance,  that 
tho  leader  who  was  destined  to  retain  the  post  longer  than 
any  predecessor  first  established  his  title. 

The  relation  between  the  respective  leaders  of  tho 
two  Houses  varies  with  circumstances  from  perfect  equality 
to  tho  subordination  of  a  secondary  colleague.  Tlio 
direction  of  the  policy  of  tho  party  in  tho  Motive  of 
Commons  is  the  more  important  function,  except  in  the 
limited  number  of  cases  in  which  the  second  House  ru versos 
the  decision  of  tho  first.  Lord  Sai.isruky  will  exercise  a 
paramount  influence  in  the  choice  which  must  from  time 
to  time  bo  made  between  acquiescence  in  distasteful 
measures  and  resistance  which  cannot  bo  often  repeated 
or  indefinitely  prolonged.  Tho  evcry-day  conduct  of 
Parliamentary  business  will  bo  regulated  by  Sir  Siai  FORD 
N0P.1HCOTK,  not  in  virtue  of  any  claim  of  superiority,  but 
because  he  sits  in  tho  more  powerful  Assembly.  The  Doko 
of  RICHMOND  must  have  intended  to  record  the  general 
understanding  among  the  Conservative  peers  when  ho 
tatcd  that  the  appointment  of  Lord  Salisbury  would  not 
constitute  him  leader  of  tho  party.  The  absolute  or  rela- 
tive influence  which  ho  may  acquire  will  depend  on  causes 
which  aro  independent  of  any  formal  selection.  Only  two 
or  three  years  ago  tho  facility  of  conducting  an  Opposition 
by  two  leaders  of  equal  rank  was  illustrated  by  the  cordial 


co-operation  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Hartington.  If 
they  at  any  time  differed  in  opinion,  they  were  too  prudent 
to  admit  the  outer  world  to  their  confidence  ;  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  they  acted  together  in  perfect 
harmony.  Their  comparative  rank  in  the  party  was  so 
difficult  to  define  that,  when  the  Opposition  succeeded  to 
office,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  in  advising  the  Queen  as  to  his 
successor,  apparently  regai'ded  Lord  Hartington  as  the 
recognized  leader ;  and  Lord  Hartington  suggested  a 
reference  to  Lord  Granville.  As  soon  as  the  real  and  in- 
evitable chief  of  the  party  repudiated  his  own  self-denying 
ordinance,  no  hesitation  was  felt  in  recognizing  his  para- 
mount claim.  There  is  no  reason  why  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Stafford  jSTorthcote  should  not  concert  their  policy 
where  a  distinct  understanding  is  necessary,  and  in  their 
independent  action  recognize  the  same  general  principles. 
Forty  years  ago  the  conduct  of  Opposition  in  the  two 
Houses  was  managed  under  much  greater  difficulties.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  disliked  Peel,  and  sometimes  formed 
schemes  for  supplanting  him,  on  several  occasions  defeated 
Government  measures  in  the  House  of  Lords  which  the 
head  of  the  party  had  allowed  to  pass  tho  House  of 
Commons  ;  yet  the  Opposition  became  every  day  more  for- 
midable till  the  Government  of  Lord  Melbourne  was  over- 
thrown. If  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
at  any  time  differ,  it  is  certain  that  neither  will  conde- 
scend to  intrigue  against  his  colleague. 

Lord  Salisbury  has  sometimes  been  accused  of  pugna- 
city ;  but  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  he  is  dis- 
posed to  fight  in  earnest.  Tho  principal  risk  connected 
with  the  gift  of  sarcasm  and  invective  is  that  formidable 
weapons  sometimes  leave  too  deep  a  wound.  In  dobato  it 
is  often,  though  not  always,  prudent  to  remember,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ancient  precept,  that  an  enemy  may 
possibly  hereafter  become  a  friend.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  appreciate  the  responsibi- 
lity of  speaking  for  a  great  party  as  well  as  for  him- 
self. Large  and  accomplished  intellects  aro  not  prono  to 
mannerism  or  to  running  in  uniform  grooves.  A  mas- 
tery of  language  supplies  tho  means  of  expressing  strong 
arguments  in  a  courteous  and  inoffensive  form.  Lord 
Salisbury's  literary  cultivation  has  given  him  a  stylo 
which,  both  in  speech  and  writing,  is  at  the  same  time 
copious  and  correct.  Tho  greatest  orator  of  tho  present 
day  becomes  confused  and  awkward  as  soon  as  ho  begins 
to  write,  though  he  is  an  experienced,  and  indeed  a  volu- 
minous, author.  Lord  Salisbury  has  no  equal  among  col- 
leagues or  opponents  in  the  difficult  art  of  composing 
State- papers.  Tho  Circular  which  ho  published  on  his 
accession  to  the  Foreign  Office  was,  if  credible  report  may 
bo  trnslcd,  produced  at  a  single  sitting  ;  und  its  only 
defect  wa  I  1  li.it  it  was  too  conclusive.  Tho  same  quality 
of  vigour  and  clearness  may  bo  discerned  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's speeches ;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  vitidi 
cato  ability  which  is  not  disputed  even  by  adverse 
ci  it  ics. 

Some  i>\'  th'i-e  who  profess  fo  have  studied  Lord  Salis- 
bury's character  and  opinions  have,  perhaps  through  a 

lovo  of  parsdoxi  maintained  that  be  dm  ■  rein  of  Liberal* 

ism  in  his  moral  ami  intellectual  constitution.  Tho  pre- 
dilection, if  it  exists,  has  not  been  publicly  disclosed  ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  powerful  and  original  mind  may  not 
confine  itself  to  tho  commonplaces  and  narrow  traditions 
ofa  Dirty.  With  average  politicians,  though  they  may  share 
his  opinions,  Lord  Sai.lhury,  pcrhapx,  feels  an  imperfect 
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sympathy.  Ablo  and  thoughtful  men  aro  liable  to  a  kind  of 
irritation  at  tho  unsound  arguments  which  aro  used  in 
support  of  their  own  conclusions.  There  is  little  in  tho 
circumstances  of  the  time  to  encourage  any  democratic 
tendency  which  may  bo  associated  with  a  general  dislike 
of  change,  llovoiutionary  doctrines  are  every  day  more 
openly  proclaimed,  and  they  arc  for  tlie  first  time  finding 
their  way  into  legislation.  Resistance  may  not  eventually 
succeed,  but  the  task  of  attempting  to  preserve  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  may  well  cxeito  a  noblo  ambition. 
The  object  is  assuredly  not  to  bo  attained  by  systematic 
collision  with  superior  force.  Tact  and  patience,  and 
sympathy  with  anything  which  may  bo  good  in  suggested 
changes,  aro  as  indispensable  as  courage.  Sir  Roiskrt 
Peel,  when  he  first  became  Prime  Minister,  caused  some 
amusement  by  the  solemn  declaration  that  he  was  ready 
to  reform  proved  abuses  ;  but  he  afterwards  exemplified 
his  meaning,  with  the  result  of  disarming  his  most  restless 
adversaries.  The  conditions  of  Conservative  opposition 
have  since  become  far  more  unfavourable  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  modern  leaders  of  the  party  have  some  advan- 
tages. Tho  great  majority  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
are  already  uuited  with  them  in  opinion,  though  not 
always  by  avowed  political  connexion.  They  may  also 
feel  confident  of  the  virtual  sympathy  of  a  large 
section  of  the  Liberal  community,  and  of  some  of  its  chief 
lepresentatives.  A  coalition  may  not  be  imminent,  nor  is 
it  immediately  desirable;  but  no  obstacle  ought  to  be  un- 
necessarily placed  in  the  way  of  eventual  union.  All  the 
forces  of  order  and  justice  may  perhaps  be  insufficient ; 
but  they  should  be  organized  and  prepared. 


THE  MARRIAGE  AT  VIENNA. 

'  |  THE  marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Austria  to  the 
-A-  Princess  Stephanie  of  Belgium  has  been  celebrated 
with  brilliant  success,  in  fine  weather,  among  an  enthusiastic 
people,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  for  which  the 
Austrian  Court  has  long  been  celebrated.  To  the  achieve- 
ment of  such  a  success  two  things  are  needed.  There 
must  be  the  persons  to  excite  or  feel  the  appropriate  sen- 
timents of  loyalty,  admiration,  and  delight,  and  there  must 
be  a  most  distinct  and  careful  arrangement  beforehand 
of  everything  that  is  to  take  place.  The  Imperial 
Family  is  liked  throughout  Austria  and  is  adored  in 
Vienna.  The  bride  was  young  and  fair  and  was  already 
an  Austrian  through  her  mother.  The  Crown  Prince  has 
not  had  many  opportunities  of  making  himself  known,  but  he 
has  behaved  himself  as  well  as  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
can  do  when  he  has  in  any  way  come  before  the  public.  The 
grandson  of  the  German  E.mperor  is  his  intimate  friend, 
and  the  Prince  op  Wales  came  to  do  honour  to  a  marriage 
which  unites  a  relation  of  his  own  to  the  only  Court  which 
can  rival  that  of  England.  Deputations  from  Hungary, 
from  the  other  provinces,  and  even  from  Bosnia,  came  to 
lay  their  tribute  of  good  wishes  at  the  feet  of  the  heir  of 
the  throne.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  great  historic  families 
of  Austria  were  represented.  As  for  the  populace  of 
Vienna,  it  was  wild  with  happiness,  and  took  its  holiday 
as  no  other  populace  can — endless  illuminations,  endless 
cheering,  beer,  sausages,  and  vast  crowds,  without  a 
policeman  or  a  drunkard  among  them.  Then,  every 
possible  effort  had  been  made  to  give  high  and  low 
enough  to  do  and  enough  to  see,  and  yet  secure  that  all 
should  pass  off  without  a  hitch  and  without  delay. 
On  Saturday  the  bridegroom  and  bride  attended  a 
State  ball  in  the  Hofburg.  On  Sunday  there  was 
a  great  popular  festival.  On  Monday  was  brought 
in  state  from  Schonbrunn  to  the  Theresianum,  an  edu- 
cational establishment  from  which  all  Imperial  brides 
since  the  days  of  Maria  Theresa  have  started  to  make 
their  entry  into  Vienna.  On  Tuesday  the  marriage 
was  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Prague.  Every 
detail  of  every  part  of  this  protracted  ceremonial  had  been 
provided  for.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  every  detail  of 
great  State  ceremonials  must  be  thought  over  and  settled, 
or  something  would  go  wrong.  But  in  Austria  there  is  a 
more  than  usual  minuteness  of  regulation,  or,  at  any  rate, 
a  more  than  usual  explicitness  in  announcing  what  was  to 
be  done.  The  programme  of  the  ceremony  filled  many 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  and  the  Viennese  were  in- 
formed days  in  advance  precisely  how  the  Royal  couple 
would  comport  themselves,  when  they  would  stand 
up,    when    they   -would  bow,   and   when   they  would 


kneel.     If   the  people   took   much   trouble   to  please 
tho  Court,  the  Court  also  took  much  trouble  to  please 
the  people.    Royalty  in  these  days  is  one  of  the  most 
hardworking  of  callings.     What  it  has  to  do  may  not 
be  distasteful,  but  it  is  certainly  laborious;  and  among 
hardworking  Royal  personages  few  are  so  active  as  the 
father  and  the  cousin  of  the  bride.    The  labours  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  self-imposed, 
for  he  is  always  going  out  of  his  way  to  promote  some 
scheme  for  human  welfare.    But,  at  any  rate,  he  carries 
out  his  abiding  idea  that  even  the  King  of  a  small  State  j 
must  exert  himself  if  ho  is  to  be  worthy  of  a  crown.  The! 
Prince  of  Wales  has  the  incontestable  merit  of  always! 
being  where  ho  is  wanted.    No  sooner  is  he  back  frond 
St.  Petersburg  than  he  is  off  to  Vienna.     In  her  newj 
home  the  bride  will  find  that  hard  work  is  a  matter  not  sal 
much  of  choice  as  of  necessity.     An  Emperor  of  Austria,] 
in  modern  days,  has,  no  doubt,  many  pleasant  relaxations! 
but   ho   must   work    hard  or  his  Empire  would  go  to! 
pieces. 

Tho  Archduke  Rudolf,  Crown  Prince  of  Austria,  was 
born  in  1858,  so  that  his  short  life  dates  back  to  the  timel 
when  the  civil  commotions  of  the  Empire  had  been  termi-J 
nated  by  measures  which  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side! 
of  leniency,  and  when  the  military  misfortunes  of  thel 
Empire  had  not  begun.  When  he  was  in  his  cradle,  hia 
father  was  looking  on  the  frightful  slaughter  of  Solferino  a 
and  when  he  was  just  out  of  the  nursery,  he  heard  that! 
all  was  lost  at  Sadowa.  While  he  has  been  growing  upl 
the  whole  character  of  the  Empire  has  been  changed.! 
Austria  has  been  pushed  out  of  Italy  by  Prance,  and  out! 
of  Germany  by  Prussia.  Her  face  is  set  eastwards  by! 
the  force  of  -circumstances,  and  by  the  will  of  Prince! 
Bismarck.  She  is  reconciled  to  Hungary,  and  is  a  conJ 
stitutional  country,  not  in  name,  but  in  reality.  Whan 
chiefly  concerns  the  Crown  Prince  is  that  the  result  of  all 
these  changes  has  been  to  increase  very  largely  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  To  have  been  beaten 
in  battle  after  battle,  and  to  have  had  a  Constitution! 
forced  on  him,  and  to  have  had  to  accept  the  strange! 
system  of  a  Dual  Government  at  the  hands  of  subjects 
who  openly  threatened  to  league  themselves  with  hia 
enemies,  seem  curious  methods  of  strengthening  thel 
power  of  an  Emperor.  But  the  very  circumstances  than 
shook  the  cohesion  of  Austria  made  some  centre  of 
cohesion  indispensable ;  and  in  Austria  no  other  centra 
of  cohesion  was  left  except  the  Emperor  himself.  Thel 
German,  the  Magyar,  the  Slav,  and  the  Pole,  all  see  in 
the  Emperor  something  beyond  and  above  the  Empire  to] 
which  they  belong.  They  all  feel  that  they  have  a  friendl 
whom  it  is  possible  to  reach ;  and  to  have  inspired  thia 
feeling,  to  have  fostered  it,  and  to  have  made  it  strongea 
to-day  than  it  was  ten  or  five  years  ago,  is  not  only  m 
great  triumph  to  the  Emperor,  but  is  an  indication  ol 
qualities  which,  within  their  range,  are  not  only  admirablej 
but  approach  to  greatness.  And  when  his  son  comes  to 
inquire  how  this  most  unsuccessful  of  Emperors  has  alsol 
been  in  his  way  most  successful,  he  will  find  thatl 
there  is  one  special  point  in  the  Emperor's  character 
which  has  always  called  forth  the  warmest  recognition? 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  known  him  best.  Ha 
is  true  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  works.  The 
Emperor  has  often  had  to  change  his  advisers ;  for  he 
has  had  very  different  circumstances  to  deal  with,  he  has 
had  very  different  policies  to  carry  out,  and,  in  the  coural 
of  a  troubled  life,  he  has  had  very  much  to  learn.  But 
while  he  works  with  a  man  he  trusts  him,  listens  to  him,' 
and  encourages  him.  He  does  not  sulk  or  suspect ;  he 
does  not  intrigue  or  countermine ;  and  it  is  this  that  has 
won  him  the  confidence  and  the  respect  he  now  enjoys. 

Tho  Princess  Stephanie  was  born  in  1864;  and,  as  her 
grandfather  died  towards  the  end  of  1865,  she  can 
scarcely  recollect  the  great  founder  of  the  Belgian 
monarchy.  The  only  very  sad  event  of  her  father's 
reign,  the  widowhood  and  madness  of  her  aunt,  the  un- 
fortunate Empress  Charlotte,  occurred  when  the  Princess 
was  too  young  to  understand  what  was  happening.  Her 
childhood  has  been  spent  in  the  unruffled  peacefulness 
of  quiet  Belgium.  Her  memory  can  at  the  utmost  only 
carry  her  back  to  the  sad  days  when  there  was  a 
great  war  just  beyond  the  Belgian  border,  and  her  great- 
great  uncles  and  cousins  of  the  House  of  Orleans  once  more 
made  themselves  heard  of  in  the  world.  Politics  can  have 
troubled  her  young  mind  little  as  yet,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  be  long  before  they  begin  to  trouble  her 
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as  the  partner  of  tho  cares  of  an  Emperor.  But,  at  any 
rate,  if  she  ever  has  anything  to  do  with  politics,  if  only 
to  watch  them  with  the  interest  of  a  wife,  she  has 
the  advantage  of  having  come  from  a  good  school.  Her 
grandfather  made  not  only  the  Belgian  monarchy,  bat 
Belgium  itself,  and  her  father  has  continued  the  task,  and, 
what  is  specially  important,  has  continued  it  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  many — perhaps  most — monarchies  of 
which  it  may  be  said  that  the  King  is  indispensable 
to  the  people  in  the  sense  that  the  nation  has 
monarchical  institutions  and  is  not  fit  for  any  other.  But 
of  some  monarchies  it  may  be  said  that  they  seem  to  re- 
quire for  their  existence  not  only  a  sovereign  but  a 
sovereign  of  a  special  and  characteristic  type.  The  German 
Empire  is  bound  together,  so  far  as  it  really  is  bound 
together,  not  only  by  having  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia  at 
its  head,  but  because  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia  has 
qualities,  traditions,  and  aptitudes  which  exactly  fit  it  to 
lead  Germany.  It  is  too  much  to  say  this  at  present 
of  the  Imperial  Family  of  Austria,  for  the  Emperor 
is  the  first  Emperor  of  the  new  Austria  that  has  been 
created  in  his  time,  and  if  he  seems  now  to  present  the 
type  which  suits  the  Austria  of  to-day,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  type  can  be  perpetuated.  But  of  Belgium 
it  may  be  certainly  said  that  it  is  what  it  is,  not  only  be- 
cause it  is  a  monarchy,  but  because  its  monarchy  has  been 
of  a  peculiar  type,  which  has  been  manifesting  itself  and 
acting  on  the  nation  for  half  a  century.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  King,  whether  father  or  son,  has  been  moderate,  im  partial , 
and  sensible,  a  good  constitutionalist,  watching  over  and 
moderating  the  continual  storms  in  his  teacup  of  a  Con- 
stitution, but  he  has  made  Belgium  and  Europe  feel  that 
he  was  more  of  a  man  and  a  king,  of  larger  views  and 
broader  sympathies,  than  the  Belgians  could  reasonably 
have  expected  to  get.  The  Royal  Family  of  Belgium  has 
managed  to  make  itself  much  thought  of  in  Europe,  and 
the  bride,  if  she  is  proud  of  her  new  home,  may  also  feel 
entitled  to  be  proud  of  the  home  from  which  she  came. 


TIIE  MONUMENT  TO  LORD  BEACONSFIELD. 

THE  fear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  be  prevented  by 
indisposition  from  proposing  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  fortunately  un- 
founded. By  universal  consent  he  discharged  the  duty 
which  he  had  imposed  on  himself  with  faultless  taste  and 
judgment.  Equal  praise  might  justly  be  awarded  to 
Lord  Granville,  except  that  on  personal  grounds  his 
task  was  less  difficult.  In  both  Houses  the  movers  and 
seconders  carefully  abstained  from  attempting  to  justify 
the  motion  on  political  grounds.  Tho  earnest  regard  for 
English  honour  and  greatness  which  Lord  Salisbury 
selected  for  eulogy  is,  at  least  in  the  House  of  Lords,  not 
regarded  as  a  crime.  As  Lord  Salisbury  eloquently  said, 
the  strength  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  patriotic  feeling  was 
recognized  by  many  of  those  who  had  no  connexion  with 
tho  policy  which  he  pursued.  Lord  Granville  recounted 
his  singular  experience  in  having  heard  tho  first  speech 
and  the  last  of  his  life-long  opponent.  In  both  cases  he 
added  to  a  well-known  story  interesting  details.  In  Lord 
■Granville's  judgment  Mr.  Disraeli's  maiden  speech  pos- 
sessed sufficient  merit  to  have  commanded  applause  if 
tho  speaker  had  then  been  known  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  tho  present  Session  Lord  P.eaconsfield  sent  a 
message  to  Lord  Granville  in  the  middle  of  tho  debate 
on  Afghanistan  to  the  effect  that  he  must  speak  at  once. 
His  determination  had  the  effect  of  disturbing  tho  custo- 
mary order  of  debate,  and  the  Ministerial  leader  corn- 
plained  of  an  inconvenieneo  which  then  seemed  to  have 
been  unnecessarily  caused,  it  was  afterwards  known  that 
Lord  Hkaconskield  was  only  enabled  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  by  tho  use  of  drugs  which  for  the  time  soothed  ■ 
violent  pnin.  It  was  only  of  lato  ycarB  that  Lord 
Okanvii.LF,  had  been  brought,  into  direct  relation!  of 
political  antagonism  with  Lord  I'lacon  iii.i.h.  There 
was  never  any  bitterness  of  feeling  in  their  contests;  and 
indeed  Lord  Granville,  with  the  effect,  though  wholly 
without  tho  purpose,  Of  paying  a  compliment,  to  himself, 
acknowledged  that,  ho  had  been  treated  with  USlifjTIU 
fairness  and  courtesy  by  successive  leaders  of  tho  Con- 
servativo  party,  and  by  none  more  than  by  Lord  Bl  v 
FIELD.  There  are  some  persons,  and  Lord  Granville  is  one 
of  them,  whom  it,  would  bo  difficult  to  treat  with  conscious 
onfairuesd  or  with  deliberate  di  ourtcsy.     Lord  Gi:\'.'- 


ville  had  few  political  opinions  in  common  with  Lord 
Beaconsfield  ;  but  they  must  have  had  many  points 
of  sympathy;  and,  if  in  nothing  else,  they  i  resembled, 
one  another  in  freedom  from  prejudice  and  in  ^equability 
of  temper. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  unnecessary  to  prove  by 
argument  the  propriety  of  the  proposed  honour.  The 
cordiality  with  which  the  motion  was  received  was  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  the  circumstance  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  not  been  born  in  the  purple.  The 
smoothness  with  which,  in  Lord  Granville's  words,  the 
portals  of  that  Assembly  roll  back  before  distinguished 
men  is  so  complete  that  they  enter  at  once  on  full  equality 
with  their  hereditary  colleagues.  It  would  have  been  well 
if  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  have  been  suspended,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  vote 
being  passed  with  similar  unanimity.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
to  meet  or  anticipate  an  opposition  which  was  happily 
feeble ;  and  he  also,  not  unnaturally,  took  occasion  to 
vindicate  his  own  consistency.  He  was  perfectly  right  in 
attaching  importance  to  strict  conformity  with  precedent 
and  usage.  As  he  justly  said,  laxity  in  such  matters,  and 
additions  to  established  practice  made  under  the  influence 
of  feeling,  tend  to  produce  future  embarrassment.  It 
was  sufficient  for  his  purpose  to  quote  the  language 
in  which  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In  that 
in  the  present,  the  Minister  of  the  day  had  been  for 
many  years  the  rival  and  the  opponent  of  the  deceased 
statesman;  and,  although  it  happened  that  at  the 
close  of  his  life  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  given  independent 
support  to  the  Government,  he  had  never  joined  the  party 
which  it  represented.  Indeed,  Peel's  last  speech  had  been 
delivered  in  support  of  the  vote  of  censure  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  in  the  celebrated  Pacifico  debate.  Before  1846  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  John  Russell  had  during  nearly  forty 
years  seldom  voted  on  the  same  side  in  a  division.  At  a 
much  earlier  time  a  monument  was  erected  to  Chatham  by 
a  Parliament  in  which  his  political  opponents  had  large 
majorities.  On  the  American  war,  which  then  engrossed 
universal  attention,  he  agreed  with  the  Opposition  in  both 
Houses.  The  expediency  of  the  monument  was,  in  fact, 
questioned  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  was  known 
to  be  extremely  distasteful  to  the  King  ;  but  Parliament  and 
the  country  almost  unanimously  recognized  his  greatness. 
The  protest  of  Fox  and  Windham  against  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  the  memory  of  Pitt  was  not  deserving  of  imita- 
tion, and  it  is  possible  that  they  opposed  the  motion  with 
the  less  reluctance  because  they  knew  that  it  would  bo 
carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Fox,  at  least, 
ought  to  have  distrusted  his  own  judgment  when  he 
recalled  the  bitter  personal  animosity  which  he  had  felt 
to  his  successful  rival. 

If  concurrence  in  political  opinion  were  the  test  of  tho 
claim  to  posthumous  honours,  they  would  lose  all  their 
value.  On  tho  death  of  a  conspicuous  statesman  the 
question  whether  his  memory  should  be  rccorde  i  would 
be  decided  by  tho  mere  process  of  counting  heads. 
If  ho  belonged  to  tho  party  which  at  tho  time  was 
in  a  minority  in  tho  House  of  Commons,  no  personal 
merits  and  no  public  services  would  avail  to  secure  him 
due  recognition.  It  is  also  possible  that  tho  House  of 
Lords  might  refuse  a  monument  to  a  Liberal  statesman  in 
resentment  for  similar  intolerance  of  Conservative  merit 
on  the  part  of  the  Houso  of  Commons.  If  no  such  objec- 
tion wero  raised,  a  Minister  who  happened  to  die  in 
office  would  bo  entitled  almost  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  the  distinction  of  a  monument.  It  may,  of  course, 
bo  OOtttended  that  the  politician  who  host  serves  hi* 
country  is  tho  proposer  or  supporter  of  useful  mea- 
sures; but  when  the  merits  of  different  systems  of  legis- 
lation are  compared,  the  issuo  once  moro  turns  on  com- 
parison of  numbers.  The  statesman  wdio  raises  or  main- 
tains at  a  high  level  the  standard  of  political  ability  and 
performance  also  deserves  well  of  the  country.  Mr. 
(ii.wi  iom;  declared  that    Lord   Heaconskield  "  had  huh- 

"  teined  ■  great  historic  pari, and  done  great  deeds  written 

"  on  the  page  of  Parliamentary  unci  national  history."  It, 
in  right  thai,  efigiei  in  bronze  and  marble  should  record 
the  same  qualities  which  excite  general  interest  and  admi- 
ration. l'  or  I  ho  second  time  sinco  the  death  of  [lOrd 
lb  u;on  1  11  i.t',  Mr.  (ii.An  roNi;  reminded  the  Houso  that  the 
Minuter  whom  he  had  himself  consistently  and  vehemently 
opposed  had  in  his  foreign  policy  acted  strictly  within 
constitutional    limits.     Lord    I!i;v  un  in  i.i>  (lien,  as  .Mr. 
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Gladstone  now,  was  supported  by  a  large  majority  in 
Parliament;  and  he  had  a  technical  right  to  do  what  the 
Honse  of  Commons  thought  fit  to  be  done.  The  expediency, 
and  even  the  morality,  of  his  measures  must  bo  judged  by 
other  standards ;  but  the  nation  cannot  repudiate  or  dis- 
avow the  exploits  to  which,  through  its  representative,  it 
has  once  been  a  party.  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have  strongly 
disapproved  the  factious  efforts  of  pamphleteers  to  repre- 
sent Lord  Beaconsfield's  constitutional  supremacy  as  a 
usurpation  of  the  Crown.  Perhaps  his  condemnation  of 
the  fallacy  is  more  severe  because  he  wishes  to  reserve  to 
himself  tho  right  of  condemning  the  last  Parliament  as 
well  as  tho  Government  which  it  supported. 

Of  the  sour  partisanship  which  inspired  the  minority 
little  need  be  said.  Mr.  Labouciiere,  whose  language  was 
not  offensive,  could  only  expand  the  erroneous  pro- 
position that  a  Minister  cannot  be  dissociated  from  his 
policy.  Ho  admitted  that  two  opposite  judgments  might 
be  formed  on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy ;  and  that  the 
ultimate  judgment  must  rest  with  posterity.  Even  pos- 
terity may  not  necessarily  be  agreed,  for  there  are  still 
strong  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  Pitt  and 
Pox,  and  even  as  to  Hampden  and  Cromwell.  It  is  nearly 
certain  that  posterity  will  not  erect  statues  in  honour  of 
Ministers  who  may  bo  imperfectly  remembered.  It  would 
have  been  a  cause  for  regret  if  there  had  been  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  present  proposal.  The  rejec- 
tion or  grudging  acceptance  of  the  motion  would  have 
rendered  the  commemoration  of  great  men  hereafter  diffi- 
cult or  impossible.  As  long  as  Parliamentary  government 
exists  in  England  there  will  be  hostile  parties,  and  neither 
will  be  disposed  to  allow  the  other  a  monopoly  of  monu- 
mental honours.  Pew  Englishmen  admire  the  practice 
which  prevails  in  some  foreign  countries  of  obliterating  on 
each  successive  change  in  the  form  of  government  the 
monuments  and  inscriptions  which  commemorate  the 
former  predominance  of  another  political  system.  The 
same  spirit  instigates  the  factious  jealousy  which  regards 
as  criminal  the  assertion  of  unpalatable  political  opinions. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  more  wisely  and  more  generously,  wishes 
to  preserve  the  landmarks  of  national  history.  At  some 
future  time  controversy  on  his  own  claim  to  the  gratitude 
of  his  countrymen  may  perhaps  be  rendered  unnecessary 
by  his  clear  exposition  of  the  principle  which  determines 
the  award  of  national  honours. 


MR.  BRADLAUGH. 

THOSE  doubtless  sincere  friends  of  the  Conservative 
party  who,  while  professing  themselves  strong 
Liberals,  reiterate  their  desire  for  a  strong  and  well- led 
Opposition,  must  have  been  very  much  gratified  by  the 
proceedings  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  Tuesday. 
This  year,  as  last  year,  the  Government,  having  got  them- 
selves i  nto  a  difficulty  by  their  half-hearted  advocacy  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  claims,  apparently  determined  to  get 
themselves  out  of  it  by  a  policy  of  masterly  inaction. 
Porced  out  of  that,  they  took  refuge  in  the  attempt  to 
smuggle  their  protege  into  the  House  by  a  measure  the 
discussion  of  which  was  to  be  strictly  limited  to  morning 
sittings.  This  intention  again  was  frustrated  by  the 
determined  opposition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
opposition  which  seemed  not  unlikely  to  turn  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's favourite  description  of  himself  and  his  friends 
as  the  minority  from  a  playful  piece  of  irony  into 
an  actual  fact.  There  was  but  one  weapon  left  by  which 
the  Government  might  hope  to  avoid  the  consummation 
from  which  they  seem  to  shrink,  the  necessity  of  having  to 
make  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  admission  a  definite  and  avowee 
part  of  their  legislative  programme,  as  much  favoured  ir 
the  way  of  allotment  of  Government  time  and  Government 
advocacy  as  any  other  part.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  might  bully 
the  House  as  he  bullied  it  last  year,  Mr.  Gladstone  might 
in  the  same  way  refuse  assistance,  the  odium  of  incarcera- 
tion might  once  more  be  thrown  on  Sir  Stafford  NofiTH- 
COTE,  and  so  the  House  might  be  induced  to  efface  and 
stultify  itself,  as  it  effaced  and  stultified  itself  last  year.  If 
this  ingenious  device  failed,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
concert  or  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  two  chief  parties 
to  the  proceeding.  Mr.  Bradlacgii  duly  delivered  his 
assault,  Mr.  Gladstone  duly  ignored  the  Speaker's  ap- 
peal for  assistance.  But,  instead  of  suggesting  the  Clock 
Tower,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  simply  suggested  a  pro- 
ceeding which  was  so  obvious  and  necessary  a  conse- 


quence of  previous  votes  that  Mr.  Gladstone  could  offer 
no  objection  to  it,  and  even  the  malcontents  below  the 
gangway  saw  that  resistance  was  useless.  The  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  the  precincts  of  the  Honse 
during  ill  behaviour  cannot  be  pretended  to  be  even  a 
stretch  of  the  House's  authority.  It  is  as  direct  and  legi- 
timate an  exertion  of  its  prerogative  as  his  inclusion  in. 
the  Clock  Tower  or  in  Newgate  would  be.  Instead  of  in- 
cluding him  in  either  of  these  two  places,  the  House 
included  him  in  space— all  space,  that  is  to  say,  outside 
its  own  precincts.  The  person  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
tho  electors  of  Northampton  delight  to  honour  became,  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution,  perhaps  as  pertinent  an 
example  of  the  phrase  "a  prisoner  at  large"  as  has  ever 
been  created  or  imagined. 

Mr.  Bradlaugh's  letter  of  protest  does  not  perhaps  dis- 
play the  ability  with  which  his  friends  are  wont  to  credit 
him,  and  which  his  enemies  have  hitherto  been  content  to 
allow.  The  amateur  practice  of  the  legal  profession 
seems  to  have  produced  a  curious  twist  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's 
mind — a  twist  to  which,  indeed,  some  reference  was  made 
in  a  recent  judgment.  He  objects  to  being  hindered  from 
performing  his  duties  and  exercising  his  rights,  not,  ap- 
parently, remembering  that  misconduct  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  is  constantly  inflicting  on  many  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
from  the  order  larcenous  to  the  order  murderous,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  inability  to  perform  duties  and  exercise 
rights  quite  as  indubitable  as  his.  The  convict  under 
sentence  of  death  cannot  vote  for  Mr.  Bradlaugh  ;  the 
father  of  a  family  at  hard  labour  cannot  perform  his  un- 
doubted duties  to  his  children.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  therefore 
should  have  directed  his  protest,  not  to  the  effects  of  his 
sentence,  but  to  its  justice.  He  has  so  far  shown  ingenuity 
that  he  has  not,  like  some  of  his  injudicious  partisans,  used 
the  word  "  illegal."  It  is  not  such  a  proof  of  ingenuity  that 
he  has  in  the  very  words  of  his  protest  against  his  ex- 
clusion practically  admitted  its  legality.  "  The  privileges  of 
"  the  House  itself,"  he  says,  "  render  it  impossible  for  me- 
"  to  submit  the  question  to  a  court  of  law" — that  is  to  say, 
the  House,  in  its  conduct  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  has  simply 
been  exercising  its  undoubted  privilege,  and  no  exercise 
of  an  undoubted  privilege  can  be  illegal.  The  distinction 
in  such  cases  between  "  illegal  "  and  some  vaguer  words 
dear  to  orators  is  usually  impressed  upon  students  of  con- 
stitutional history  and  law  at  an  early  age.  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  appear  to  have  been  robbed  of  their 
education  in  this  particular  respect,  and  among  them  is 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.  Sir  Wilfrid,  not  taking  heed  to 
his  friend's  judicious  choice  of  language,  immediately  after 
that  language  had  been  read  to  the  House,  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  last  night  that  the  Resolution  was 
"  illegal  " — an  intention  which  the  Speaker's  expression  of 
opinion  on  Thursday  may  have  made  him  regret. 

The  House  has  stultified  itself  once  before  in  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.    It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out, 
however,  that  such  faint  excuses  as  existed  last  year 
do  not  exist  now.     Then  the  House  believed,  or  made 
as  though  it  believed,  that  the  courts  of  law  might  pos- 
sibly get  it  out  of  its  difficulty.    The  alternative  between 
daily  hustling  on  the  floor  between  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and 
the  Serjeant-at-Arms  and  the  retention  of  the  elect  of 
Northampton  in  the  Clock  Tower  as  a  kind  of  unholy 
marabout  or  dervish,  a  centre  of  Radical  pilgrimages 
and  a  focus  of  Radical  agitation,  may  have  been  terrify- 
ing to  weak  nerves.     The  refusal  of  the  Government 
to    do   anything   whatever    in   the    matter  may  have 
bewildered  others.    From  the  moment  of  the  acceptance 
of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  motion  on  Tuesday  the 
major  part  of  these  dangers  vanished ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Government  had  already  signified  their  inten- 
tion to  bring  in  a  Bradlaugh  Relief  Bill,  and  the  only 
question  between  them  and   the   House   was  whether 
they    should    bring    it    in    at    the    back  or  at  the 
front  door.    Mr.  Gladstone's  announced  intentions  of 
making  some  new  arrangement  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  to  morning  sittings  was  not  speedily  carried 
out,  possibly  because  the  Prime  Minister  was  waiting  to 
see  the  effect  of  the  final  rush  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
manned  against  the  House  on  Tuesday.    It  would  bo  a 
singular  disrespect  to  the  assembly  and  a  singular  con- 
fession  of  feebleness   if  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson's  well-meant  attempt  to  help  him  and 
Mr.  Bradlaugh.     The  unauthorized  publication  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor's  letter  to  a  country  clergyman  must 
have  added  not  a  little  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Their  highest  law  officer  sees,  he  tells  us,  no  possi- 
bility of  refusing  to  extend  the  option  to  affirm  to  all 
scrupulous  infidels.  It  is  thus  a  case  of  conscience 
with  Lord  Selborne,  and,  as  he  informs  us  that  he 
has  never  had  the  slightest  dilference  with  his  col- 
leagues on  this  point,  it  is  evidently  a  case  of  con- 
science with  them  too.  No  explanation  of  the  apparent 
reluctance  of  the  Cabinet  to  relieve  their  consciences 
in  this  particular  point,  in  a  less  roundabout  manner 
than  they  have  hitherto  striven  to  do,  suggests  itself 
very  readily.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  the  calls — Irish, 
African,  Indian,  and  so  forth  —  on  their  consciences 
are  so  many  and  urgent  that  a  roster  has  had  to  be 
established.  Such  a  settlement  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
offered  would,  however,  obviously  not  satisfy  even  the 
toughest  conscience  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is, 
indeed,  magnanimously  indifferent  to  the  means  by  which 
he  obtains  his  rights  and  is  enabled  to  perform  his  duties. 
He  will  swear  anything  and  everything  just  as  anybody 
pleases.  That  has  apparently  been  the  attitude  of  the  Go- 
vernment also.  Let  him  add  a  vote  to  their  tale,  that  is  the 
real  question.  ButLord  Selborne's  letter  throws  an  entirely 
new  light  upon  the  matter.  Not  Mr.  Bradlaugh  person- 
ally, but  the  possible  scrupulous  atheist  of  the  .futui-e, 
is  the  object  of  their  care.  They  have  certainly  dis- 
sembled that  object  hitherto  with  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  success ;  but  it  now  stands  fully  revealed. 
Such  proposals  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's,  independently 
of  their  intrinsic  inconvenience,  are  curious  methods  of 
dispensing  the  even-handed  and  exalted  justice  which  Lord 
Selborxe  praises  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  high  office, 
though  on  an  occasion  nearly  as  curious  as  these  methods 
themselves.  Every  action,  committed  or  omitted,  of  the 
Government  up  to  the  present  time  has  had  not  merely  an 
appearance,  but  a  direct  purport,  happily  described  by  a 
phrase  slightly  altered  from  one  with  which  Mr.  Thorold 
Rogers,  in  his  instructive  way,  gratified  the  House  in 
reference  to  another  matter  on  Wednesday,  "  The  House 
**  Tookb  Act  was  a  scandal  being  dictated  by  antipathy  to  a 
"single  individual."  The  proposed  Bradlaugh  Act,  and 
still  more  the  motions  and  resolutions  which  at  different 
times  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Labocchere,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawsox, 
and  other  friends  of  Mr.  Beadlaugh's  have  proposed  or 
supported,  are,  we  presume,  in  the  same  way  scandals 
being  dictated  by  sympathy  with  a  single  individual.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  House  up  to  yesterday  should  have 
pretty  constantly  declined  to  connive  at  this  scandal. 
Any  change  of  conduct  on  its  part  cannot  be  too  much 
deprecated  or  regretted. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

A CHANGE  of  Ministry  in  a  colony  of  the  second  rank 
is  not  an  interesting  occurrence  ;  and  in  ordinary 
times  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Moi.teso  for  Mr.  SpBIGQ  as 
Colonial  Secretary  at  the  Cape  would  scarcely  receive  even 
passing  notice.  On  the  present  occasion,  it  is  possible 
that  the  success  of  tho  Opposition  in  tho  Cape  Parliament 
may  havo  some  bearing  on  tho  more  important  affairs  of 
the  Transvaal.  Tho  victory  which  Mr.  Sprigg  obtained  in 
the  division  on  tho  voto  of  censure  seems  to  havo  been 
accidental  ;  or  perhaps  tho  majority  was  pledged  to  ap- 
proval of  tho  Basuto  war.  Tho  Into  Ministerial  reverse 
was  not  caused  by  caprice,  or  by  a  change  in  tho  issue 
submitted  to  tho  Assembly,  but  by  tho  secession  of  the 
Attorney-General  from  tho  Government.  During  his 
three  years'  tenure  of  office  Mr.  BfbIOQ  has  shown  com- 
mendable energy  and  considerable  ability.  He  fust  owed 
his  appointment  to  Sir  Bakti.i;  FffEBI,  who,  with  accurate 
discernment  of  the  state  of*  Colonial  opinion  at  tho  time, 
dismissed  Mr.  Moli  kno  and  appealed  to  tho  constituencies. 
Confusion  of  mind  canted  by  invctorato  prejudice  can 
alone  account  for  tho  allegation  that  Sir  Bakti.k  Fkkue'h 
intervention  was  unconstitutional.  Tho  constituencies  exor- 
cised their  undoubted  right  in  confirming  the  decision  of  tho 
High  Commissioner.  Then  ami  afterwards  Sir  Haki  m; 
FbBBI  possessed  a  popularity  and  influence  w  hich  is  rarely 
attained  by  a  governor  of  an  English  colony,  and  n 
majority  was  consequently  returned  to  support  his  policy 
ar.d  tho  Administration  fit'  his  choice.  Afterward*,  Mr. 
Sprioo  had  to  depend  on  his  own  resources,  and  he  hil  m> it 
•with  tolcrablo  success.  From  timo  to  time  ho  thought  it 
necessary  to  profess  that  Jealous  provincial  patriotism 
which  gratifios  tho  self-esteem  of  colonists.    J  To  declined 


to  receive  suggestions  from  the  Imperial  Government  as 
to  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  natives,  and  he  under- 
took the  disarmament  which  produced  the  war  in  defiance 
of  the  advice  and  the  warnings  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He 
'  was  probably  supported  by  local  feeling  in  his  refusal  to 
j  ask  or  accept  military  assistance  from  England ;  but  tho 
Dutch  part  of  the  population  seems  to  have  disapproved 
the  war,  and  their  antagonism  may  perhaps  have  become 
more  decided  since  the  outbreak  in  the  Transvaal.  The 
constitution  of  the  new  Ministry  seems  to  indicate  the 
share  which  divisions  of  race  and  language  have  had 
in  the  change  of  Government.  The  predominance  of  the 
English  element  is  only  desirable  so  far  as  it  furnishes  a 
security  for  the  continuance  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  new  Government  repi-e- 
sents  chiefly  the  Dutch  element  as  it  prevails  in  the 
Western  province.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  who  is 
now  necessarily  absent  from  his  post,  would,  even  if  he 
had  been  on  the  spot,  have  exercised  no  effectual  control 
'  over  the  selection  of  his  future  advisers.  He  has  had 
'  long  experience  in  colonial  administration  and  diplomacy, 
and  he  will  probably  contrive  to  avoid  collisions  with  the 
Ministry. 

As  President  of  the  Transvaal  Commission  ho  has  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
,  Boers  in  general  share  the  wish  for  pence  which  is  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  felt,  by  their  ostensible  leaders.  There 
is  no  reason  to  expect  that  they  will  agree  to  the  surrender 
of  any  part  of  the  territory  which  they  claim,  whether  or 
not  it  has  been  reduced  to  possession.  Any  promise  of 
protection  to  loyal  English  subjects  will  be  merely  verbal, 
and  may  probably  have  no  effect  when  the  English  troops 
are  finally  withdrawn  from  the  neighbouring  provinces. 
The  natives  will  practically  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Boers,  unless  they  are  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves. 
It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  it  will  be  prudent  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  the  natives,  even  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Transvaal  assent  to  such  an  arrangement. 
Outrages  will  certainly  occur  on  one  side  or  on  both,  with 
the  result  of  involving  the  English  Government  either  in 
I  a  quarrel  which  it  will  not  have  provoked,  or  in  another 
j  tame  surrender  of  rights  and  duties.  The  Boers  would 
hold  the  protecting  or  suzerain  Power  responsible  for 
I  every  native  inroad  ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  the  natives 
I  would  appeal  to  the  Government  which  they  still  trust 
for  defence  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Transvaal 
settlers.  Some  English  politicians,  including  at  least  one 
member  of  the  present  Government,  maintained  long  be- 
fore the  rebellion  that  the  Imperial  Government  could 
not  justly  or  honourably  abdicate  the  function  which  it 
had  onco  for  all  assumed  of  securing  the  natives  against 
oppression ;  but  tho  object  could  only  bo  attained  by 
maintenance  of  English  rule.  Remonstrances  addressed 
by  an  English  Resident  to  tho  Government  of  tho  Boer 
Republic  would  be  treated  with  contempt,  unless  they  wero 
backed  by  a  force  of  which  ho  will  not  dispose.  Tho 
withdrawal  of  a  claim  to  protect  somo  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people,  who  were  lately  English  subjects, 
will  bo  only  one  among  many  humiliations  which  havo 
illustrated  that  quality  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
which  their  admirers  doscribo  as  magnificent  courage. 
Radical  writers  and  speakers  sneer  at  the  demand  for  pro- 
tection or  compensation  which  is  preferred  by  English 
settlers  and  traders  who  relied  in  vain  on  Sir  QabKN 
Woi.selky's  authorized  declaration  that  English  sove- 
reignty would  never  bo  withdrawn.  The  sufferers  nre 
insolently  denounced  as  speculators  or  selfish  adventurers 
who  must  tako  the  consequences  of  their  OWO  ra  'mess. 
It  is  in  tho  prosecution  of  precisely  similar  enterprises 
that  tho  Knglisli  race  bus  spread  itself  over  a  largo  part  ol 
tho  surface  of  the  globe;  but  Lord  Palmkhsion  a  civi* 
Jtril'iniiioii,  who,  indeed,  was  at  tho  timo  indignantly 
denonnced  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  lost  his  franchise,  or 
rather  it  has  become  valueless.  Tho  rights  of  coloured 
races,  though  perhaps  moro  doubtful,  at  o  not  so  easily 
sacrificed  without  infringement  of  democratic  cant  or 
tradition. 

The  threats  of  a  native  war  against  the  BOOM  on  tho 
withdrawal  of  the  I'inglish  authorities  may,  perhaps,  be 
exaggerated  by  tho  reporters;  and  such  iv  conflict,  if  it 
really  impends,  is  not  to  be  regarded  with  eninpl acciicy. 
Whatever  may  bo  tho  temporary  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
the  civilized  belligerent  will  ultimately  prevail,  and  tho 
disasters  which  might,  diversify  success  will  probably 
bo  ascribed  to  English  instigation.     It  is  not  Improbable 
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that  in  the  unsettled  parts  of  the  country,  English  adven- 
turers may,  in  case  of  war,  take  the  opportunity  of  avenging 
tho  flagrant  wrongs  of  their  countrymon;  and  the  presonce  of 
a  few  whito  leaders  among  native  bands  would  bo  repre- 
sented as  a  proof  of  tho  complicity  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment. The  opportunity  of  profiting,  to  tho  benefit  of  all 
parties  concerned,  by  the  hostility  between  the  Boers  and 
tho  CafTro  tribes  was  sacrificed  at  tho  time  of  the  prema- 
ture annexation.  It  was  as  mediators,  or,  in  case  of  need, 
as  defenders  of  the  white  population  against  barbarism 
that  the  English  ought  to  have  intervened.  No  objection 
could  have  been  taken  to  a  stipulation  that  future  conflicts 
should  bo  prevented  by  the  establishment  of  English 
sovereignty  in  the  country.  One  more  opportunity  was 
offered  of  attaining  a  beneficent  result  ;  and  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  in  circuitous  official 
language,  confirms  the  statement  which  had  been  made 
both  by  correspondents  on  the  spot  and  in  official  de- 
spatches. On  assuming  command  of  the  army  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  in  a  telegram  to  Lord  Kimberley,  assured 
the  Government  that  the  best  and  wisest  course  was 
to  defeat  the  Boer  army,  and  that  he  had  no  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  accomplish  the  object.  It  would 
then  be  in  the  power  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
impose  its  own  terms  on  a  population  which  would,  as  the 
General  believed,  at  once  discontinue  armed  resistance.  No 
limit  need  have  been  imposed  to  the  liberality  of  the  terms 
which  might  have  been  offered,  except  that  the  rights  of 
loyal  subjects,  white  or  coloured,  must  have  been  effectually 
protected.  Lord  Kimberley,  in  obedience  perhaps  to  supe- 
rior orders,  but  under  a  responsibility  which  he  would 
only  have  escaped  by  resignation,  replied,  without  notic- 
ing Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  advice,  by  a  peremptory  order  to 
continue  the  negotiations.  A  few  days  afterwards  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood  reported  that  the  Boers  were  not  inclined 
to  surrender  any  territory ;  and  he  referred  to  his  former 
recommendation.  Once  more  Lord  Kimberley  abstained 
from  giving  any  answer ;  and  the  General  had  no  choice 
but  to  submit  to  the  terms  which  were  practically  dictated 
hy  the  victorious  belligerent.  After  such  experience  of 
the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  English  Government,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  the  Boers  will  acquiesce  in  any 
unpalatable  decision  of  the  Commission.  If  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  well  advised  in  its  recent  policy,  all  pre- 
vious statesmen  have  been  mistaken,  not  only  in  their 
estimate  of  national  honour,  but  in  their  calculations  of 
expediency,  and  in  their  judgment  of  human  nature. 


VACCINATION. 

THE  excellent  letter  from  Dr.  Carpenter  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  Thursday  deserves  to  be  printed 
separately,  and  to  be  circulated  as  widely  as  possible  by 
all  who  care  about  the  protection  of  the  community  from 
small-pox.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  this  should  be 
done  if  Dr.  Carpenter  is  right  in  saying  that  the  public 
are  evidently  "much  unsettled  as  to  the  protective  influ- 
"  ence  of  vaccination."  We  were  not  aware  that  the  mis- 
chievous propaganda  of  the  Anti- Vaccinationists  had  been 
successful  to  this  extent,  and,  in  spite  of  Dr.  Carpenter's 
assertion,  we  are  still  inclined  to  believe  that  the  greater 
prominence  given  to  the  controversy  of  late  years  makes 
the  alleged  unsettlement  look  larger  than  it  is.  Still  the 
action  of  the  Government  last  year  may  have  done  more 
harm  than  we  think.  A  question  of  this  kind  is  one  on 
which  the  authorities  should  never  even  seem  to  waver; 
and  the  preposterous  proposal  to  make  exemption  from 
vaccination  virtually  obtainable  at  the  cost  of  a  licence 
<lid  undoubtedly  make  it  appear  that  the  Government 
had  entered  upon  the  path  of  repentance.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Dodson  will  do  what  he  can  to 
atone  for  the  abortive,  but  not  for  that  reason  innocent, 
Bill  by  giving  unmistakable  and  stringent  instructions  to 
the  local  authorities  to  enforce  the  law.  Where  there  is 
a  real  determination  to  hinder  vaccination,  these  instruc- 
tions will  of  course  produce  but  a  very  small  effect ;  but 
there  are  a  great  number  of  well-disposed  authorities 
■whose  languid  good  intentions  might  be  stimulated  with 
great  benefit  to  the  public.  After  all,  the  instrument 
which  will  in  the  long  run  do  most  to  make  vaccination 
universal  is  the  irresistible  evidence  of  statistics.  People 
are  told  that  vaccination  is  a  protection  against  small-pox, 


and  if  they  saw  the  statement  invariably  borne  out  by 
facts,  they  would  in  time  accept  it.  What  shakes  the 
popular  belief  is  the  fact  that  districts  in  which  vaccina- 
tion is  supposed  to  have  been  universally  enforced  are  not 
invariably  free  from  small-pox.  The  explanation  of 
this  inconsistency  is  that  the  local  authorities  have 
meant  much  and  done  little.  They  have  succeeded 
in  making  people  think  that  vaccination  is  universally 
practised  within  their  jurisdiction  ;  whereas  all  that  with 
truth  can  be  said  is  that  vaccination  is  universally  ordered. 
Consequently,  vaccination  itself  comes  in  for  the  discredit 
which  really  ought  to  fall  upon  those  who  profess  to 
enforce  it  and  do  not. 

Assuming  that  Dr.  Carpenter  is  right  in  thinking  that 
the  public  do  not  feel  their  old  confidence  in  the  benefits 
of  vaccination,  the  change  may  be  traced,  he  thinks,  to 
three  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  present  genei-ation 
has  forgotten  what  small-pox  was  before  the  introduction 
of  vaccination.  Medical  records  show  that,  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  small-pox  was  quite  as 
universal  as  measles  is  now.  It  was  a  wonder  for  any  one 
to  have  reached  middle  age  without  having  had  it.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  general  use  of  inoculation  cannot  be 
accounted  for  on  any  other  supposition.  People  would 
never  have  deliberately  exposed  themselves  to  a  possibly 
fatal  disease  if  they  had  not  been  convinced  that  the 
chance  of  their  escaping  it,  if  they  were  not  in- 
oculated, was  very  small  indeed.  Half  the  deaths  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  were  due  to  small- 
pox, and  of  the  total  mortality  of  the  country,  eight 
deaths  in  every  hundred  were  set  down  to  it.  For  a  long 
time  after  vaccination  had  been  introduced  this  state  of 
things  was  vividly  remembered.  To  meet  people  pitted 
by  small-pox  was  still  a  common  occurrence,  and  the 
records  of  every  family  showed  how  great  its  ravages  had 
been.  Now  all  this  is  forgotten  except  when  an  "occasional 
epidemic  produced  by  this  very  forgetfulness  faintly  re- 
produces the  loathsome  past.  In  the  second  place,  the 
benefits  of  vaccination  were  overrated  in  the  first  instance, 
and  as  this  exaggeration  came  to  be  corrected  by  experi- 
ence, there  was  a  natural  tendency  to  treat  the  use  of  it  as 
less  essential  than  had  at  first  been  supposed.  "  In  process 
"  of  time  the  advocates  of  vaccination  were  startled  by 
"  the  indisputable  fact  of  the  not  rare  occurrence  of  small- 
"  pox  in  its  worst  form  among  persons  who  had  undoubt- 
"  edly  been  cow-pocked."  It  was  found,  however,  on 
inquiry,  that  in  an  immense  proportion  of  these  cases  the 
sufferers  were  adults,  and  this  suggested  the  now  uni- 
versally accepted  correction  that  the  effect  of  vaccination 
is  only  temporary.  Small-pox  itself  recurs  occasionally, 
especially  when  the  first  attack  has  been  in  infancy,  and 
all  observation  points  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  case  of 
cow-pox,  the  protective  action  of  the  disease  is  sooner 
exhausted,  and  the  liability  to  it  most  likely  to  be  repro- 
duced during  the  period  of  growth.  Consequently,  a 
person  vaccinated  in  infancy  will  ordinarily  have  exhausted 
the  protection  thus  secured  by  the  time  that  he  is  grown 
up.  Re-vaccination  effected  then  will  certainly  renew  the 
immunity  for  some  years,  and  probably  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  life — the  exhaustion  of  the  protective  in- 
fluence being  so  very  much  more  gradual  when  the  process 
of  tissue  change  has  ceased  to  be  active.  These  facts, 
says  Dr.  Carpenter,  carry  conviction  that,  "  if  it 
"  were  possible  to  enforce  not  only  vaccination  in 
"  infancy,  but  re- vaccination  at  the  age  of  say  eighteen, 
"  small-pox  might  be  as  completely  exterminated  as  it  has 
"  been  from  Malta.  .  .  .  That  small-pox  still  lingers  among 
"  ourselves  is  plainly  owing  (i)  to  the  persistence  of  an 
"  unvaccinated  residuum;  and  (2)  to  the  existence  among 
"  the  unvaccinated  of  a  certain  proportion  who  have  ac- 
"  quired  a  renewed  liability  which  re-vaccination  would 
"  destroy."  In  the  third  place,  the  opponents  of  vaccina- 
tion have  taken  the  facts  that  vaccination  in  infancy 
does  not  afford  permanent  protection  against  small-pox, 
and  that  even  re-vaccination  does  not  afford  a  protection 
absolutely  without  qualification,  as  tantamount  to  proof 
that  vaccination  is  no  protection  at  all.  They  point 
triumphantly  to  a  child  who  has  been  vaccinated,  and 
has  had  small-pox ;  or  to  the  far  rarer,  and,  consequently, 
more  talked  of,  instances  in  which  an  adult  has  been  re- 
vaccinated  and  has  had  small-pox,  as  if  they  were  conclu- 
sive against  the  practice.  The  ignorance  of  many  of  those 
to  whom  they  address  themselves  does  not  allow  them  to 
give  proper  weight  to  the  really  overwhelming  evidence 
that  vaccination  is  very  nearly  a  complete  safeguard  daring 
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childhood,  aud  that  re-vaccination  is  an  almost  complete 
protection  for  the  rest  of  life. 

There  is,  however,  one  argument  'which  is  more  calcu- 
lated to  prejudice  people  against  vaccination  as  commonly- 
practised  than  Dr.  Carpenter  is  willing  to  allow.  This  is 
"  tho  admitted,  though  extremely  rare,  transmission  with 
"  the  vaccine  lymph  of  some  communicable  poison  which 
"  due  care  would  prevent."  Dr.  Carpenter  thinks  this 
objection  is  disposed  of  by  the  inquiry  whether  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  to  refrain  from  eating  a  herb  which 
had  been  ascertained  to  give  protection  against  small- 
pox, "  that  once  in  fifty  thousand  cases  injury  had  accrued 
"  from  some  poisonous  plant  having  been  gathered  with  it 
"  which  due  care  on  the  part  of  the  gatherer  would  have 
"  eliminated  "  ?  To  the  great  majority  of  reasonable 
persons  undoubtedly  this  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason. 
But  it  is  conceivable  that  a  small  minority  even  of  reason- 
able persons  might  say  that,  considering  the  exceedingly 
poisonous  nature  of  the  diseases  which  can  in  rare  cases 
be  communicated  with  the  vaccine  lymph,  they  would 
rather  let  their  children  run  the  risk  of  taking  small- pox. 
This  is  not  a  conclusion  which  can  be  defended  on  any 
proper  estimate  of  probabilities.  But,  then,  the  very  con- 
tention of  the  objector  is  that  the  danger  in  the  two  cases 
is  different  in  kind,  and  the  greater  risk  of  taking  small- 
pox is  preferable  to  the  lesser  risk  of  taking  a  worse 
disease.  This  is  not  a  belief  which  admits  of  being  argued 
down.  When  everything  has  been  addaced  on  the  other 
side,  the  man  who  holds  it  can  still  say,  Well,  I  feel  it,  and 
while  I  continue  to  feel  it,  I  must  act  upon  it.  It  is  a  very 
different  case  from  that  of  the  ordinary  objector  to  vacci- 
nation, because  in  this  case  there  is  scientific  ground  for 
the  dislike.  These  poisons  are  capable  of  being  communi- 
cated with  the  vaccine  lymph,  and  when  thus  communi- 
cated, they  may  be  as  mischievous  in  their  action  as  though 
they  had  been  communicated  in  some  other  way.  If  no 
other  answer  were  to  be  had  than  that  suggested  by 
Dr.  Carpenter,  the  use  which  the  opponents  of  vaccination 
might  make  of  this  fact  would  be  exceedingly  mis- 
chievous. Fortunately,  however,  a  complete  answer  to  it 
exists.  The  poisons  in  question  can  only  be  communi- 
cated with  tho  vaccine  lymph  when  that  lymph  has  been 
taken  from  the  human  subject.  If,  as  in  Belgium,  it  is 
taken  direct  from  the  calf,  no  such  risk  can  possibly  arise. 
Moreover,  the  protection  afforded  by  vaccination  from  the 
calf  is,  of  the  two,  the  more  effectual ;  so  that  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Belgian  over  the  English  system  is  in  all 
respects  complete.  Hitherto  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  shown  themselves  strangely  inactive  as  re- 
gards the  introduction  of  vaccination  from  the  calf.  They 
were  warned  some  years  ago,  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Sir  Thomas  Watson,  that  vaccination  with  human  lymph 
was  exposed  to  this  serious  objection,  and  that  tho  substitu- 
tion of  animal  lymph  would  completely  remove  it;  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  substitution  of  animal  lymph  is 
still  in  its  infancy  ;  and  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  and  his  allies 
are  still  left  free  to  make  what  use  they  like  of  Sir  Thomas 
Watson's  admissions. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  FRENCH  EXPEDITION. 

rriHE  news  of  tho  signaturo  of  a  treaty  between  tho  Bey 
JL  of  Tania  and  the  French,  involving  the  appointment 
of  a  French  Resident,  is  scarcely  surprising.  The  details  of 
tho  treaty  will  require  consideration  later;  its  general 
tenour  has  been  sufficiently  anticipated.  The  military  pres- 
sure put  on  the  Bey  was  in  the  absenco  of  any  valid  help 
too  strong  to  bo  resisted.  By  a  well-concerted  movement 
the  converging  divisions  of  tho  French  were  directed  on 
tho  central  stronghold  of  tho  Kroumirs  only  to  find  it 
abandoned.  Tho  warriors  of  tho  tribes  had  pcrsuad'  & 
themselves  that  resistance  was  impossible,  and  melted 
t/my.  Thoy  are  not  subdued,  bnt,  nothing  is  left  for  them 
but  to  maintain,  until  they  arc  disheartened  or  extermi- 
nated, a  warfare  hopeless  to  themselves,  but  harassing 
ind  costly  to  their  enemies,  such  as  starving  and  dee* 
perato  mountaineers  can  carry  on  in  a  difficult  country. 
The  first  object  of  the  French  expedition  has  been  thus 
Utained.  But  tho  BOOOnd  object  had  still  to  bo  assun  I, 
»nd  what  this  object  is  had  been  fully  disclosi  d  in  the 
/ery  rcmarkablo  circular  of  M.  St.-IIii.aikk  and  in  the 
awncr,  but  equally  frank,  declaration  of  M.  JOXM  Fei.ei 
A)  tho  Senate  and  tho  Chamber.     What  tho  Minister 


said  was  adopted  with  singular  unanimity  and  absence 
of  comment  by  the  French  Parliament,  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  recognized  that  what  France  says  they  said. 
What  will  at  once  strike  every  reader  of  M.  Si\- 
Hilaire's  circular  is  that  the  Kroumirs  fade  out  of  this 
circular  almost  as  completely  and  suddenly  as  they  faded 
off  the  hill  of  the  Marabout.  It  is  indeed  stated  tbat 
for  years  the  Kroumirs  and  their  fellow-plunderers  have 
been  giving  trouble  to  the  French  Arabs,  who,  under 
the  civilizing  influence  of  France,  have  become  too 
gentle  and  tame  to  resist  their  old  enemies.  One  or 
two  ships  also  have  been  wrecked  and  plundered  off 
the  coast,  and  France  has  borne  this  state  of  things 
too  patiently  and  too  long.  "  We  have,"  as  M.  St.- 
Hilaire  says,  "  exercised  patience  to  a  degree  that  has 
''•  sometimes  surprised  the  world."  The  world,  like  the 
individual,  is,  no  doubt,  often  unconscious  of  its  own 
emotions.  There  has  again  been  no  definite  frontier  line 
drawn  between  France  and  Tunis,  and  that  is  "  a  gap 
"  that  has  to  be  filled."  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Bey,  had  he  been  asked,  would  have  been  very  glad  to 
have  a  frontier  line  traced,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  ill-doings 
of  the  Kroumirs,  there  was  until  lately  a  cordial  un- 
derstanding between  the  Bey  and  the  French.  When 
the  French  had  to  complain  of  raids,  they  asked  for 
compensation  from  the  Bey,  and  got  it.  They  were 
duly  paid  for  the  surprising  patience  they  exercised. 
What  exhausted  their  patience  was  finding,  not  that  the 
Kroumirs  made  one  more  raid,  but  that  the  Bey  was  not 
like  his  old  self.  He  was  getting  anti-French.  He  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  egged  on  by  foreigners  to  thwart 
the  schemes  of  French  adventurers  and  favour  the  schemes 
of  the  adventurers  of  other  nations.  The  instances  given 
by  M.  St.-Hilaire  of  this  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Bey 
are  neither  numerous  nor  convincing.  He  only  points  to 
one  case  in  which  the  permission  to  construct  a  rail- 
way was  given  to  persons  other  than  Frenchmen ; 
to  a  scheme  that  broke  down  for  a  competing  tele- 
graphic cable ;  to  impediments  alleged  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  construction  of  a  French  line  ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  famous  Enfida  case,  which  is  described 
by  M.  St.-Hilaiue  in  the  following  astonishing  language  :  — 
"  The  case  of  the  Enfida  domain,  which  it  was  sought  to 
"  snatch,  by  illegal  means,  from  the  honest  and  laborious 
"  Marseilles  Company."  What  really  happened  was  that 
an  English  subject  took  possession  of  the  domain  under  a 
title  which  he  was  prepared  to  maintain  before  the  proper 
local  tribunals,  and  the  honest  and  laborious  Company 
declined  to  appear  before  theso  tribunals  to  show  their 
better  right.  So  far  as  is  yet  known,  the  hostility  of  the 
Bey  seems  to  consist  in  not  doing  whatever  a  Frenchman 
wishes  whenever  a  dispute  arises  between  a  Frenchman 
and  a  foreigner  of  a  different  nation. 

A  largo,  and  a  comparatively  successful,  portion  of  M. 
St.-Hilaire's  circular  is  devoted  to  tho  demolition  of  tho 
claims  of  tho  Porto  to  a  supremo  authority  over  Tunis. 
It  is  incontestable  that  this  authority  was,  until  the 
time  of  tho  present  Bey,  completely  in  abeyance.  In 
tho  present  century  tho  Porto  has  disclaimed  all  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  the  Barbery  Stales,  and  tho 
European  Powers  have  constantly  negotiated  with  tho 
Bey  of  Turns  as  an  independent  sovereign.  What 
ia  new  in  tho  reign  of  tho  present  Hey  is  that, 
whereas  his  predecessors  wero  as  anxious  to  assort 
their  independenci)  as  Franco  could  be  to  assert  it  for 
them,  tho  present  Hey  has  voluntarily  addressed  tho 
Sui.TAN,  and  asked  him  to  accept  him  as  his  vassal.  This 
was  first  done  in  1864,  when  the  opposition  of  Franco  at 
Constantinople  sulliccd  to  reduce  tho  answer  ol"  the  Forte 
to  a  mere  formal  acknowledgment  of  tho  application  of 
the  Bey.  But  in  1^71,  when  it  was  t  hought  Franco  was 
no  longer  to  bo  loared,  the  Bey  applied  for,  und  tho 
Sum  an  i«sucd,  a  Firman,  by  which  the  Bey  was  declared 
to  bo  a  mere  Vali,  or  governor  of  a  Turkish  province. 
Fiance  protested,  but  the  other  Powers  took  note  of  ffhat 
had  In  en  done  without  pronouncing  an  opinion  on 
it.  They  had  no  objection  to  Tunis  making  itself 
a  vassal  of  tho  Porto,  but  they  in  no  way  guaran- 
teed its  now  authority  to  tho  Porto.  Lord  Su  i 
liUKY  discussed  the  ..Hans  of  Tunis  with  M.  WaddiNuTON 
solely  on  tho  ground  of  English  interests  and  without, 
reference  to  the  claims  of  Turkey,  and  Lord  ( !  i:anvii./,k 
considered  no  other*  duty  as  incumbent  on  th  ■  English 
Government  than  that  of  ensuring  the  h  il'ety  and  protect- 
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ing  tbo  interests  of  British  subjects.  There  is  not  a  single 
European  Powor  which  at  the  present  moment  thinks  itself 
concerned  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  Porto  in 
Tunis.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  nnless  it  is  bound 
by  some  kind  of  European  law  to  accept  the  supremacy 
of  tho  Porte,  Franco  has  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  impel 
her  to  see,  even  by  the  use  of  extreme  means,  that 
this  supremacy  shall  not  bo  established.  Nothing  could 
l>e  more  prejudicial  to  France  than  that  an  indepen- 
dent Mahommedan  sovereign,  having  territory  contiguous 
to  that  of  France,  should  suddenly  so  place  himself  as  to 
be  able  to  refer  every  complaint  made  by  France  against 
him,  and  every  application  made  to  him  by  France  or 
Frenchmen,  to  Constantinople.  There,  where  every  favour 
and  every  recognition  of  right  has  to  be  paid  for,  inter- 
minable intrigues  engender  interminable  delays,  and 
France  would  bo  perpetually  asked  what  it  would  concede 
in  a  Montenegrin  or  a  Greek  question  if  it  got  what  it 
wanted  in  some  trumpery  question  about  a  railway  or  a 
telegraph  in  Tunis. 

For  the  purposes  of  criticism  of  tho  circular,  the  Bey 
may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  prince,  and  it  then 
becomes  interesting  to  know  what  this  independent  prince 
is  to  bo  made  to  do  for  France.  French  troops  are 
now  stationed  just  outside  his  capital,  a  French  general 
has  sent  him  an  ultimatum  and  has  visited  him  in  his 
palace  to  dictate  a  treaty,  and  he  has  been  able  by  this  time 
to  realize  what  his  independence  is  worth.  The  nature  of 
the  ultimatum  presented  to  him  might  have  been  guessed 
from  M.  St.-Hilaire's  circular.  France  is  not  going 
to  annex  an  inch  of  Tunisian  territory ;  it  does  not 
wish  to  depose  the  Bey,  or  in  any  way  to  hurt  him.  All 
it  asks  is  to  improve  him  and  his  country.  In  describing 
what  Franco  has  done  and  is  ready  to  do  for  Tunis,  M. 
St.-Hilaiee  soars  into  the  true  language  of  a  prospectus. 
He,  as  it  were,  gives  himself  a  concession,  and  then  as 
concessionaire  puts  the  splendours  of  this  acquisition  before 
an  admiring  public.  France  has  already  done  wonders  for 
Tunis  ;  it  has  created  a  postal  and  a  telegraph  service;  it 
has  made  one  railway  and  is  making  two  more ;  it 
has  restored  an  aqueduct  and  is  going  to  make  a  port ;  it 
has  invested  vast  sums  of  money  in  Tunisian  bonds.  This 
is  the  kind  of  preliminary  expenditure  with  which  pro- 
spectuses have  made  ns  so  familiar  and  for  which  con- 
liding  readers  are  ready  to  take  founders'  shai-es.  It  is,  as 
usual,  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  magnificent  objects 
which  are  to  be  carried  out  if  the  shares  offered  to  the 
public  are  taken  up.  France  is  ready,  we  learn,  to 
■  engage  in  a  "  host  of  beneficial  enterprises,"  lighthouses, 
internal  roads,  vast  irrigation,  the  working  of  abundant 
mines  of  every  kind  of  metal,  improved  cultivation  of 
land,  and  the  "  employment  of  the  hot  springs  which 
"  the  Romans  discovered  and  used."  There  never  was 
anything  so  grand  in  the  prospectus  way  before.  Merely 
by  the  way,  and  as  a  makeweight,  France  under- 
takes to  manage  the  revenues,  and  keep  the  accounts 
of  the  Bey  in  a  proper  French  manner,  to  raise  the 
taxes  as  they  ought  to  be  raised,  and  to  introduce  a 
first-class  judicial  system.  Sometimes  it  is  stated  in  pro- 
spectuses that  the  title  to  the  concession  will  be  completed 
after  the  shares  have  been  taken  up.  This  is  exactly  what 
M.  St.-Hilaike  proposes  to  do.  He  has  issued  his  pro- 
spectus, and  France  has  taken  it  up,  and  he  is  now  going 
to  complete  his  title.  The  process  is  very  simple.  A 
loaded  pistol  has  been  held  at  the  Bey's  bead  until  he  has 
ratified  the  concession.  And  if  this  seems  rather  a  strong 
proceeding,  France  has  the  amplest  moral  justification.  She 
is  the  apostle  of  civilization,  and  has  the  inherent  right 
of  a  civilized  nation  to  force  civilization  on  uncivilized 
peoples.  She  has  exactly  the  same  title  to  civilize  Tunis 
now  as  she  had  formerly  to  civilize  Algeria,  and  as  Eng- 
land has  to  civilize  India.  The  process  of  civilization 
apparently  in  all  cases  includes,  if  not  formal  annexation, 
at  any  rate  something  indistinguishable  from  annexation. 
This  is  the  case  which  M.  St.-Hilaire  puts  before  France 
and  the  world  ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  in  one  way 
he  shows  himself  entitled  to  speak  as  the  prophet  of 
modern  civilization,  and  that  he  has  pushed  its  cynicism 
to  a  point  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  and  can  scarcely 
over  be  surpassed. 


LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS  FOll  DEBT. 

LORD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL  had  no  difficulty  in 
proving  the  advantages  of  ready  money  as  opposed  to 
long  credit.  That  tho  man  who  pays  as  he  goes  is  wiser,  better, 
and  happier  than  the  man  who  pays  at  the  end  of  the  year 
has  long  been  a  commonplace  with  economists.  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  did  not  even  consider  the  case  of 
the  man  who  has  not  the  means  of  paying  as  he  goes.  No 
amount  of  conviction  that  you  will  have  the  money  six 
months  heuco  will  justify  you  in  the  eyes  of  this  stern 
moralist  if  you  weakly  make  the  purchase  at  once.  We 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  question  the  general  soundness  of 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  view.  Even  among  the 
working  classes,  by  whom  the  convenience  of  being  able  to 
go  in  debt  for  necessaries  at  a  time  when  they  are  out  of 
work  is  most  strongly  felt,  credit  and  saving  tend  to  be 
mutually  destructive.  If  a  man  earns  no  wages  for  three 
months  and  yet  keeps  out  of  the  woi'khouse,  it  can  only  bo 
by  having  put  money  away  in  the  past  or  by  finding  shop- 
keepers who  will  trust  to  his  power  and  readiness  to  pay 
his  debts  in  the  future.  Supposing  that  shopkeepers 
could  not  be  found  to  display  this  confidence  alike  in  his 
good  intentions  and  in  his  ability  to  give  effect  to  them, 
working-men  would  be  forced  to  save  much  more  than 
they  do.  This  would  be  no  real  hardship  to  them,  because 
the  fact  that,  shopkeepers  continue  to  trust  them  shows  that 
they  pay  in  the  long  run,  and  they  can  only  do  this  by  saving 
after  they  have  had  the  goods,  instead  of  before.  If  they 
could  be  brought  to  save  first  and  buy  the  goods  after- 
wards, both  tradesman  and  customer  would  in  the  end  be 
better  off.  There  would  be  no  bad  debts,  and  no  compulsory 
dealing  at  particular  shops  at  which  they  happen  to  have  an 
account.  This  last  consideration  has  done  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  interfere  with  the  spread  of  Co-operative  Stores 
among  the  poor.  The  goods  sold  at  a  Store  may  be  better 
and  cheaper,  but  against  this  superiority  is  to  be  set  the  fact 
that  the  Stores  will  not  give  credit,  and  that  the  shops 
will  only  give  credit  in  bad  times  to  customers  who  have 
dealt  with  them  in  good  times.  This  reflection  may  have 
something  to  do  with  the  indifference,  if  not  hostility, 
which  the  shopkeepers  have  shown  towards  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  Bill.  If  it  is  true  that  the  multiplication  of 
Co-operative  Stores  has  been  jjromoted  by  the  high  prices 
which  the  practice  of  giving  credit  compels  retail  dealers 
to  charge,  it  is  also  true  that  the  convenience  of  getting 
credit  with  retail  dealers  has  greatly  checked  the  multipli- 
cation of  Co-operative  Stores.  Whether  the  change  in  the 
law  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  proposed  would  have 
much  effect  in  abolishing  credit  among  the  working  classes 
is  open  to  doubt.  He  would  allow  tradesmen  and  cus- 
tomers to  contract  themselves  out  of  the  Bill,  and  the  re- 1 
suit  of  this  permission  might  easily  be  that  things  would 
remain  just  as  they  are.  A  formula  would  be  devised 
which  would  exempt  the  shopkeeper  from  the  limitation  of  j 
time  provided  in  the  Act,  and  every  bill  scored  against  a] 
workman  would  have  this  formula  conspicuously  printed] 
at  the  top. 

When  we  pass  from  the  working  classes  to  those  other  j 
sufferers  to  whom  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  anxiousl 
to  extend  protection,  the  case  for  interference  is  even! 
weaker.    As  regards  the   poor,  it  might  be  expedient] 
to  alter  the  law  if  it  were  certain  that  the  alteration! 
would  be  effectual,  and  if  we  could  be   sure   that,  ifj 
effectual,  it  would  be  really  beneficial.    But  as  regardsf 
minors,  married  women,  men  who  owe  14,000^.  to  their 
fruiterer,  and  people  who  forget  to  keep  their  receipts, 
the  case  is  different.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  Lord  Randolph! 
Churchill  can  have  supposed  his  Bill  would  make  the 
first  three  cases  any  easier,  inasmuch  as  he  only  pro- 
posed to  make  it  apply  to  debts  under  100Z.  Minors 
who  run  up  enormous  bills  without  the  Knowledge  of 
their   parents    and   guardians,  wives  who    keep  their 
husbands  in  the  dark  as  to  their  dealings  with  their 
milliners,  and  men  with  an  abnormal  appetite  for  fruit  are 
not  likely  to  limit  their  bills  to  the  comparatively  trifling 
sum  of  100Z.    It  would  become,  nnder  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill's  Bill,  the  direct  interest  both  of  debtor  and 
creditor  to  run  them  np  above  this  amount.    A  trades- 
man who  supplies  a  minor   with   those  miscellaneous 
articles  which  a  British  jury  insists   on  regarding  as 
necessary  when  once  they  have  been  bought  and  delivered, 
or  a  dressmaker  who  finds  that  her  bill  is  never  asked 
for,  and  that  the  longer  she  postpones  sending  it  in  the 
more  freely  orders  for  new  dresses  are  given,  is  for  the 
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most  part  perfectly  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
Phe  jeweller  who  adorns  the  fingers  of  an  undergraduate 
with  the  largest-sized  rings,  or  stamps  an  image  of  him- 
self npon  his  customer's  shirt-front  in  the  shape  of  a 
set  of  expensive  studs,  does  not  in  the  least  believe  that 
these  purchases  are  made  to  gratify  the  eye  of  a  doting 
father.    Each  and  all  of  these  tradesmen  know  very  well 
that  the  transaction  is  in  the  nature  of  a  speculative  in- 
vestment, and  that  though  they  may  lose  the  bare  value 
of  the  goods,  they  are   sure,   if  they   are  paid  for 
them,  to   gain  a   great   deal  more   than   their  value, 
[f  it  were  made  impossible  to  recover  debts  of  more 
than  twelve  months'  standing,  when  they  did  not  exceed 
[oo?.,  the  object  of  every  one  of  these  worthies  would  be 
,0  have  no  customers  who  wanted  long  credit  on  his  books 
3xcept  for  sums  above  lool.    A  purchaser  who  showed  any 
lesire  to  keep  his  bill  below  that  figure  would  at  once 
De  looked  on  with  suspicion.    It  would  be  supposed  that 
le  or  she  nourished  a  mean  desire  to  play  the  tradesman 
alse  in  the  thirteenth  month.     Purchasers  such  as  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  has  in  view  would  be  as  well  aware 
)f  this  as  the  tradesman.    They  would  know  that  readi- 
less  to  go  beyond  iooZ.  was  an  elementary  proof  of  re- 
sectable intentions,  a  pledge  that  if  the  shopkeeper  dealt 
liandsomely  by  them  they  would  deal  handsomely  by  the 
hopkeeper.     Thus  the  result  of  the  change  might  be  to 
ncreasethat  extravagance  which  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
|3  so  properly  anxious  to  check.     In  all  these  instances  it 
|3  not  the  sanctions  of  the  law  which  the  tradesman  looks 
o.    Indeed,  these  have  now  become  so  feeble  that  they 
iave  pretty  well  lost  any  terrors  they  may  have  once  pos- 
essed.    His  expectations  of  eventual  payment  are  based 
•artly  on  the  sense  of  honesty  which,  after  all,  is  pretty 
Iridely   diffused,  and  partly  on  the   dislike   which  a 
|irge  proportion  of  mankind  still    feel   to    being  de- 
lared  defaulters  even  when  the   creditor  is  a  shop- 
keeper.   Upon  these  foundations  the  credit  system  would 
[till  flourish,  even  if  one   year  were   substituted  for 
ix  as  the  period  beyond  which  debts  should  cease  to  be 
ecovcrablo.    Even  supposing  that  the  eifect  of  the  Bill 
iromised  to  be  greater  than  seems  at  all  likely,  there  is 
ot  much  inducement  for  the  Legislature  to  move  in  the 
natter.    It  is  not  convenient  for  the  law  to  do  all  that  it 
light  do,  and  the  victims  whom  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
ommends  to  our  notice  aie  not  particularly  interesting. 
Then  neither  creditor  nor  debtor  can  make  good  any  claim 
a.  our  sympathies,  it  seems  better  to  leave  them  to  settle 
leir  own  disputes.     When  the  similar  Bill  which  has 
assed  the  Lords  comes  on  for  discussion  it  will  not  be 
lis  or  that  class  only  that  will  benefit  by  it.    The  Bill 
ill  be  ono  of  larger  scope,  and  will  ask  for  support  on 
tore  general  grounds.     Lord  Randolph  Choschill's  Bill, 
ccept  in  so  far  a3  it  proposed  to  confer  a  doubtful  benefit 
l  the  working  classes,  was  exclusively  a  measure  for  the 
(lief  of  interesting  extravagance.    As  such,  it  may  safely 
a  left  alone. 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Standard  has  told  a  tale  of 
iscry  which,  at  all  events,  goes  to  show  that  the  long 
•edits  which  shock  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  arc  very 
uch  on  the  wane.    He  has  been  away  from  London  for 
iree  years,  and  now  that  ho  has  returned  he  finds  him- 
Jf  little  better  off  than  an  outlaw.    The  tradesmen  that 
ice  knew  him,  know  hirn  no  more,    lie  has  to  famish 
house,  and  ho  cannot  get  a  carpet  or  a  dining-table 
slivered  except  on  payment  at  tho  door.     Ho  lias  to 
e  that  his  wife  is  properly  shod,  and  when  ho  natn- 
lly  objects  to  paying  for  boots  before  they  havo  been 
ied  on,  he  is  met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  messenger 
fusts  to  leave   them  to  bo  tried  on  unless  they  are 
•st  paid  for.      Unless  this  gentleman  is  exceptionally 
■ducky,  the  salutary  process  of   paying  ready  money 
■ems  already  to  havo  made  fihimduiit  progress.  The 
lath  probably  is  that   in   this  respect   tho    rivalry  of 
■o  Co-operativo    Stores    has    done  shopkeepers  a  real 
■rvice.    They  do  not  see  it  thnmf (rives    blessings  so  very 
'flpll  disguised  are  seldom  recognized  until  af  ter  their  work 
'■done;  but  tho  fact  is  beyond  dispute.    Alter  nil,  ready 
Ipncy  is  the  feature  which  really  rnarksoff'ii  Co-opcrntivo 
'llorefrom  nn  ordinary  shop.  The  collection  of  many  tiaden 
iider  one  roof,  and   the  abolition  of  free  delivery,  aro 
'Ijach  less  important  elements  in  tho  success  of  tho  Stores, 
ilio  former  can   be,  arid   is  being,   rivalled   by  private 
fUdosmcn  ;  tho  latter  is  not  a  very  great  gain  in  point  of 
li  eapness,  whilo  it  is  a  decided  loss  in  point  of  win- 
I'  nienco.    But  tho  rigid  enforcement  of  ready  money  does 


undoubtedly  enable  joint-stock  shopkeepers — for  the  Co- 
operative Stores  are  now  nothing  more  than  this — to  under- 
sell tradesmen  who  give  even  short  credit ;  and  the  experience 
of  the  Standard's  Correspondent  seems  to  show  that  this 
lesson  has  at  last  been  learned.  Now  that  the  process  has 
begun,  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  it  should  not  go  on 
quite  fast  enough  without  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's 
aid.  All  that  individual  shopkeepers  have  got  to  do  is  to 
give  a  discount  for  cash  payments  which  will  bring  their 
charges  within  a  measurable  distance  of  the  prices  asked 
at  the  Stores.  Of  course,  if  they  ask  sums  which  vary 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  more  than  the  sums  for 
which  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  at  a  Store,  and  then 
make  a  favour  to  the  ready-money  customer  of  taking  off 
five  per  cent.,  they  must  not  expect  to  beat  their  rivals. 
But,  now  that  cash  payments  have  gained  the  footing  they 
have,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  even  the  British 
tradesman  will  not  remain  for  ever  blind  to  the  obvious 
teachings  of  self-interest. 


FRENCH  CONSERVATISM. 

r"|^HE  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the  French  Royalists 
JL  grows  more  pronounced  every  day.  The  Legitimist 
section  of  the  party  has  taken  a  more  decided  line  in  view 
of  the  elections  than  it  has  ventured  to  do  for  some  years 
past.  The  recent  aggressions  of  the  State  upon  the 
Church  had  seemed  to  politicians  of  the  stamp  of  M.  de 
Falloux  to  suggest  a  common  ground  of  resistance  for 
French  Conservatives  of  all  schools.  This  coalition  was 
to  be  altogether  different  from  those  which  it  was  sought 
to  bring  about  under  Marshal  MacMahon.  The  indi- 
viduals composing  it  would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  the 
same  ;  but  they  would  be  united  by  firmer  ties.  Formerly, 
though  the  members  of  the  coalition  agreed  for  the  time 
to  divest  themselves  of  their  peculiar  ideas  and  desires, 
with  a  view  to  attaining  an  object  which  they  all  had  at 
heart,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  engage- 
ment. The  cause  of  this  inability  lay  in  the  nature  of 
the  object  they  were  aiming  at.  Men  who  ally  themselves 
together  for  the  overthrow  of  a  particular  form  of  govern- 
ment cannot  help  asking  themselves  what  is  to  be  done 
when  tho  overthrow  has  been  accomplished,  and  it  has 
become  a  practical  question  what  form  of  government 
is  to  be  set  up  in  place  of  that  which  has  been  de- 
stroyed. As  soon  as  this  question  was  raised,  dis- 
trust of  one  another  found  its  way  into  the  coali- 
tion. Its  members  were  pledged  to  pull  down  tho  Re- 
public, and  they  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  soon  as  it  was 
pulled  down,  they  would  be  engaged  in  a  furious  dispute, 
whether  it  should  bo  succeeded  by  the  Bourdon  or  by  tho 
Bonapartist  monarchy.  Tho  cause  which  weakened  tho 
coalition,  viewed  from  within,  made  it  hateful  to  those 
who  viewed  it  from  without.  The  Conservative  party  were 
justly  regarded  by  tho  majority  of  the  nation  as  bent  upon 
the  destruction  of  institutions  with  which  tho  nation  as  a 
whole  was  very  well  content.  The  result  was  that  tho 
Conservatives  were  weakened  by  mutual  suspicions  when 
working  for  an  object  which,  if  they  had  worked  for  it 
as  ono  man,  would  still  have  been  impossible  of  attain- 
ment. 

To  some  at  least  of  tho  party  much  moditation  on  these 
things  has  brought  wisdom  with  it.  They  have  recognized 
tho  hold  which  the  Republic  has  taken  upon  tho  interests 
and  tho  imaginations  of  the  French  people,  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  gaining  popular  support  tor  a  movement 
avowedly  intended  to  overthrow  it.  They  aro  now 
anxious  to  put  tho  form  of  government  altogether  aside, 
and  to  make  tho  whole  ipiestion  turn  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  government,  has  b  en  carried  on.  There  is 
nothing,  they  hay,  about  11  Republic  hh  such  to  prevent 
( 'nt  holies  from  living  peaceably  beneath  its  shadow. 
Fverything  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  Republic 
deals  with  questions  m  which  Catholics  are  interested. 
How  the  present  ( iovoi  nrnent  dc;ils  with  these  qOMtlOM  is 
shown  by  tho  dispersion  of  tho  religious  orders,  tho 
suppression  of  army  chaplains,  and  the  secularization  of 
hospitals  and  schools.  The  course  which  policy  mid  prin- 
ciple alike  prescribe  to  French  OonMTTSUTM  is  to  mnko 
tho  most,  ot  tho  advantage  which  their  adversaries  havo 
given  them.  In  the  approach  ing  ennvass  not  liing  shon  Id  bo 
Mid  about  forms  of  government.  Republican  institutions 
should  be  formally  accepted,  and  the  whole  force  of  the 
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Conservative  attack  bo  directed  against  the  uses  to  which 
theso  institutions  have  been  turned.  The  policy  of  the 
Government  is  distasteful  to  many  sound  Republicans, 
and  if  tho  Conservatives  aro  careful  to  dissociate  them- 
selves from  tbo  Monarchical  ideas  which  bavo  hitherto 
been  with  too  much  reason  imputed  to  them,  they  may 
hope,  under  cover  of  the  ballot-box,  to  attract  these  Repub- 
licans to  their  side.  There  was  a  time  when  this  method 
would  have  been  rendered  impracticable  by  the  attitude  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Pius  IX.  had  latterly  become 
as  good  a  Legitimist  as  Henry  V.  himself,  and  the  French 
bishops,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  had  taken  their  one 
from  tl  10  Pope.  Now  all  this  is  changed.  So  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  LliO  XIII.  is  not  a  Republican,  but  a 
Republican  who  has  remained  under  strong  temptations 
to  recant.  Ho  has  never  ceased  to  distinguish  between 
the  form  of  government  now  established  in  France  and 
the  particular  actions  of  the  politicians  who  for  the  time 
administer  it.  Consequently,  in  appealing  to  Frencli 
Catholics  not  to  mix  up  theso  two  ideas,  men  like  M.  de 
Falloux  can  claim  the  highest  ecclesiastical  support. 
They  only  ask  the  laity  to  follow  where  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  has  already  led  the  way. 

If  this  change  of  tone  on  the  part  of  the  Conservatives 
had  been  fairly  general,  it  is  possible  that  it  might  have 
had  considerable  influence.  For  the  first  time  Republican 
would  have  ceased  to  be  a  party  name,  and  a  general 
election  have  turned  upon  measures  rather  than  upon 
institutions.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  Re- 
publicans who  dislike  the  course  upon  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  lately  entered,  and  suspect  them  of  intending 
to  pursue  it  to  still  greater  lengths,  is  considerable. 
Hitherto,  however,  they  have  bad  no  means  of  giving 
effect  to  their  views  except  by  keeping  away  from  the 
polls.  If  they  voted  at  all,  they  must  do  so  either  for  a 
Republican  who  approved  of  all  that  the  Republic  had 
done,  or  for  a  Monarchist  who  wished  to  mend  matters  by 
sweeping  away  the  Republic.  It  is  never  safe  to  assume 
that  a  French  Conservative  will  take  an  active  part  in 
politics,  but  there  was,  at  least,  a  chance  that  he  might 
do  so  upon  seeing  the  opportunity  for  the  first  time 
offered  him.  Now  the  prospect  of  anything  of  the  kind 
being  brought  about  is  altogether  at  an  end.  The  Legi- 
timist feeling  proves  to  be  as  active  and  as  obstinate 
as  ever,  and  those  who  are  animated  by  it  make 
no  secret  of  their  determination  to  subordinate  every 
other  consideration  to  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  it. 
No  sooner  had  the  appeal  of  the  moderate  Conservatives 
been  put  forward  than  there  appeared  in  the  Union  an 
express  mandate  from  the  Count  of  Ciiambord  directing  the 
Royalists  to  support  no  candidate  who  would  not  under- 
take to  make  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  his  first 
object.  From  that  day  forward  the  wrath  of  the  Legiti- 
mist organs  has  been  mainly  directed  against  those 
Catholics  and  Conservatives  who  are  anxious,  if  they  can, 
to  live  at  peace  with  the  Republic.  Not  M.  Gambetta 
himself  is  more  an  object  of  detestation  with  them  than  M. 
DE  Falloux.  Their  columns  arc  filled  with  demonstrations 
that  in  France  a  good  Catholic  must  always,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  be  a  good  Royalist,  and  that  the  salvation 
of  the  Cburcb  and  of  society  depends  upon  the  restoration 
of  Henby  V.  The  question  is  one  which  has  been  abso- 
lutely and  definitively  decided  by  the  Royal  word.  The 
duty  of  a  good  subject  is  to  bow  his  head  and  obey. 

Once  more,  therefore,  the  prospects  of  Conservatism 
in  France  seem  hopelessly  obscured.  It  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  this  particular  pbase  of  political  doctrine  that  it 
should  accept  accomplished  facts,  and  try  to  make  the  best 
of  them.  The  Orleanists  have  no  more  cause  than  the 
Legitimists  to  love  the  Republic,  and  it  is  equally  their 
interest  that  the  French  nation  should  recognize  the  Mon" 
archy  as  the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  country.  The  difference  between  them  and  the 
Legitimists  is  simply  that  the  Orleanists  are  willing  to 
give  the  needs  of  the  country  precedence  over  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  Monarchy,  whereas  the  Legitimists  hold  that, 
if  those  needs  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  change  iu  the  form 
of  government,  they  had  better  not  be  satisfied  at  all.  'rhe 
result  of  this  open  avowal  of  incompatible  aims  must  be  to 
reduce  the  Conservative  party  to  impotence.  If  the  two 
sections  into  which  the  Royalist  section  has  split  up  had 
remained  united,  there  might  have  been  some  chance 
that  they  would  ha\e  drawn  the  third  section 
towards  them  by  the  mere  force  of  attraction. 
No   such   chance   exists   now.     "When  separated  from 


the  larger  body  of  the  Legitimists,  the  moderate  and 
reasonable  Royalists  will  be  too  small  a  party  to  tempt 
any  body  cither  to  join  them  or  to  invito  their  co-opera- 
tion. Besides,  however  unjust  the  suspicion  may  be,  it 
will  certainly  bo  thought  that  the  quarrel  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Royalists  has  reference  to  methods  not  to 
ends,  and  that  the  distinction  which  marks  off  the  Legiti- 
mists from  the  Moderates  is  simply  that  the  Legitimists 
have  tho  courage  to  be  sincere.  As  regards  the  Legiti- 
mists themselves,  their  present  attitude  affords  additional 
evidence  to  a  fact  which  scarcely  needed  to  be  thus  sup- 
ported. The  Extreme  Right  are  to  the  full  as  irreconcil- 
able and  as  impracticable  as  the  Extreme  Left.  The  in- 
terests of  the  country  or  of  religion  go  for  nothing  with 
them  by  the  side  of  the  interests  of  their  particular  theory. 
If  the  Extreme  Loft  subordinate  the  welfare  of  France  to  the 
triumph  of  the  Republican  idea,  the  Extreme  Right  are 
equally  ready  to  subordinate  tho  welfare  of  France  to  tho 
triumph  of  the  Monarchical  idea.  The  Extreme  Left 
would  upset  the  best  possible  Government  if  it  were  not 
Republican.  The  Extreme  Right  will  do  nothing  to  make 
a  Government  tolerable  unless  they  can  at  tho  same  time 
make  it  Monarchical.  The  result  of  Legitimist  persist- 
ence must  be  to  prepare  a  disastrous  defeat  for  all  tho 
causes  they  profess  to  care  for.  Every  time  that  the 
elections  are  made  to  turn  upon  the  form  of  tbe  Govern- 
ment it  becomes  plainer  that  France  is  not  in  the  least 
shaken  in  her  determination  to  live  under  a  Republic. 
Until  the  Legitimists  can  bring  themselves  to  see  this  fact, 
they  must  be  shut  out  themselves,  and  help  to  shut  out 
all  other  Conservatives  from  any  useful  action  in  politics. 


PREMIERS  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

PARLIAMENT,  in  both  Houses,  decreed  on  Monday  la9t  that] 
Lord  Beaconstield  should  have  a  monument,  and  that  the! 
monuuieut  should  be  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey.    Premiers  as] 
Premiers  have  no  place  or  precedence  assigned  to  them  in  life.  Itl 
is  conceivable,  and  does,  in  fact,  happen,  that  a  Minister  should] 
have  no  recognized  rank  in  society  beyond  that  of  a  privy  coun-J 
cillor,  and  should  be  the  inferior,  in  a  sense,  of  peers  whom  he  had! 
himself  recommended  for  creation  or  promotion.  But  death  bringaJ 
many  things  into  their  proper  perspective,  and  it  cannot  be  said! 
that  we  have  neglected  to  commemorate  politicians.    Nearly  a 
half  of  the  monuments  erected  to  them  in  the  Abbey  are  ruerelji 
complimentary,  and  do  not  mark  the  actual  place  of  burial.  There 
are,  therefore,  many  precedents  for  the  intended  memorial,  though! 
its  form  is  subject  lor  future  arrangement.  Should  we  of  this  geueJ 
ration  omit  the  customary  tribute,  later  ages  would  certainly  supply';! 
it,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Addison,  who  was  a  Secretary  ofl 
State  before  Premiers  were,  in  fact,  invented.   He  is  buried  anion;* 
statesmen,  in  the  vault  of  General  Monk  in  the  south  aisle  o9 
Ileury  VH.'s  Chapel ;  but  his  statue  is  among  the  poets,  and  a 
slab  iu  the  north  aisle  of  the  Chapel,  "near  his  loved  Montagu,1' 
further  commemorates  him.  Montagu  himself  and  Savile,  a  yet  moifl 
famous  possessor  of  the  title  of  Halifax,  hare  tablets  in  the  samfl 
aisle,  near  the  great  monument  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    In  the  samH 
vault  with  Addison  is  buried  the  body  of  another  Minister,  hif 
contemporary,  James  Craggs,  who  died  of  small-pox  iu  1 72 1.  The 
monument  is  separated  from  his  grave  by  the  whole  length  uf  the 
Abbey.    The  old  Abbot's  Chapel,  at  the  extremity  of  the  souffl 
aisle  of  the  nave,  is  now  used  as  a  kind  of  vestry,  under  the  dignH 
tied  title  of  the  Consistory  Court :  and  here,  between  busts  of  the 
late  Mr.  Maurice  and  of  Canon  Kingsley,  aud  almost  faring  the  I 
bust  of  Mr.  Keble,  is  the  full-length  figure  of  Craggs,  "  in  an 
antique  habit,  leaning  gracefully  on  an  urn."    Beneath  are  Pope's 
well-known  lines,  beginning  with   the   equivocal  compliment, 
"  Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth." 

The  first  Prime  Minister  actually  buried  and  commemorated  in  I 
the  Abbey  is  Chatham.    Neither  Harley  nor  Walpole,  to  whom  ! 
the  title  of  Premier  was  first  applied  in  an  invidious  sense,  are  j 
commemorated,  though  Horace  Walpole  placed  a  statue  in  the  ; 
south  aisle  of  Henry  VH.'s  Chapel   to  the   memory  of  his 
mother,  the  first  wife  "of  the  Minister,  paying,  as  he  grudgingly  j 
notes,  forty  pounds  for  the  site  to  the  Lean  and  Chapter.    v\  al- 
pole*s  rival,  Stanhope,  has  his  statue,  though  he  is  buried  at  1 
Chevenin"-,  and  his  monument  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  over  j 
against  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  may  be  taken  as  the  earliest 
precedent  for  the  intended  Beacousfield  memorial.    Compton  and  I 
Carteret,  who  may  be  accounted  Premiers  at  one  time  or  another  I 
after  the  fall  of  Walpole  and  before  the  rise  of  Chatham,  are  not 
commemorated,  but  Pulteuey,  Earl  of  Bath,  and  his  family  are 
buried  in  ..he  Islip  Chapel.    Pulteney  was  never  Premier  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  word.  Pelham's  secretary,  Roberts,  has  a  tablet 
near  the  tomb  assigned  by  tradition  to  Chaucer ;  but  neither  Pelhaml 
himself,  nor  his  brother  "and  successor,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  hasl 
a  monument  in  the  church.    Bute  is  unmentioned  in  the  Abbey! 
records  :  Buckingham  and  North  and  Liverpool  are  equally  without! 
notice.    But  to  Chatham  was  assigned  the  honour  of  a  contest! 
between  Westminster  and  London  for  the  possession  of  his  body! 
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The  citizens  would  have  buried  him  in  their  great  cathedral,  and, 
as  Horace  Walpole  observes,  would  have  "  robbed  Peter  to  pay 
Paul."  They  urged  that  he  had  contributed  so  much  by  his  vigour 
and  counsels  to  the  protection  of  commerce  that  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  offer  him  this  mark  of  gratitude  and  veneration.  It 
must  be  admitted,  in  the  face  of  subsequent  events,  that,  not  only 
would  there  have  been  a  certain  appropriateness  in  thus  mak- 
ing the  tomb  of  the  great  commoner  in  the  City,  but  also  that 
it  would  there  have  occupied  a  more  distinguished  position  than 
it  does  among  a  crowd  of  similar  memorials  in  the  Abbey.  The 
number  of  lesser  politicians  whose  monuments  surround  his  does 
something  to  obscure  his  greatness.  But  Parliament  ruled  it 
otherwise ;  his  dust  must  mingle,  it  was  said,  with  the  dust  of 
kings ;  and  the  north  transept  has  ever  since  been  made  a 
"  statesman's  corner." 

The  monument  of  Chatham,  incongruous  as  it  is  in  a  Gothic 
building,  would  have  looked  better  in  St.  Paul's.  It  is  in  many 
respects  to  be  reckoned  the  masterpiece  of  Bacon.  The  figures  of 
Britannia,  supported  by  the  Ocean  and  the  Earth,  and  of  Prudence 
and  Fortitude,  which  support  the  central  statue,  are  fine  in  their 
way  ;  but  Bacon,  in  making  the  portrait  of  Chatham  true  to  life, 
and  using  Parliamentary  robes  instead  of  classical  armour  or  "  an 
antique  habit,"  set  an  example  to  his  successors  in  the  art  of 
monumental  sculpture.  Strange  to  say,  the  artist  himself  wrote 
the  inscription  which  appears  upon  the  base.  Its  brevity  is  not 
undignified,  and  when  George  III.  warned  the  sculptor  "  Now, 
Bacon,  mind  you  do  not  turn  author;  stick  to  your  chisel/' 
he  paid  him  a  well-merited  compliment.  He  received  6,ooo/. 
for  the  monument,  and  had  to  pay  out  of  that  modest 
sum  both  the  cost  of  the  marble  and  work,  and  also 
the  Chapter  fees,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than  700/. 
There  is  another  memorial  of  Chatham  in  the  Abbey.  It  is 
seldom  seen  by  visitors,  though,  in  many  respects,  it  is  of  great 
interest.  This  is  the  waxen  effigy,  in  his  robes  as  a  peer,  and 
holding  a  parchment-roll  in  his  hand,  which  was  made  alter  the 
funeral,  and  exhibited  for  many  years.  It  represents  him  as  a 
short  man,  but  is  full  of  energy,  and  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
as  a  work  of  art.  The  name  of  the  artist  does  not  appear  to  have 
survived. 

The  monument  of  Chatham's  great  son  is  in  a  situation  even 
more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  father,  but  in  every  other 
•way  falls  short.  The  artist  was  the  elder  Westiuacott.  The 
statue  is  nine  feet  high,  and  the  proportions  being  those  of  a  very 
tall  man,  it  appears  even  higher.  To  support  it,  an  arch  had  to  be 
turned  over  the  western  door,  and  the  gigantic  figure  with  its 
outstretched  arm  seems  to  dominate  the  whole  nave.  As  in  the 
'case  of  tne  monument  of  Chatham,  the  expenses  were  paid  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Fox's  monument,  which  is  close 
by,  was  erected  by  his  private  friends.  It  has  often  been  re- 
marked that,  as  the  monuments  of  these  great  political  rivals  are 
close  together,  so  also  are  their  graves ;  and  it  is  to  the  proximity 
of  Fox's  resting-place  to  the  vault  of  the  Pitt  family  that 
Scott's  well-known  lines  allude.  Mai  tnion,  in  the  introduction  to 
which  they  occur,  was  in  fact  published  several  years  before  either 
monument  was  completed.  The  vault  constructed  for  the  burial 
of  Chatham  contains  the  bodies  also  of  his  wife,  his  daughter,  his 
son's  wife,  and  both  his  sons.  So  that,  even  if  William  Pitt  had 
been  as  insignificant  as  his  elder  brother,  the  second  earl,  he 
would  yet  have  been  honoured  by  burial  in  the  Abbey. 

The  grave  of  Lord  Londonderry,  better  known  as  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  is  between  those  of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Sheridan  is  commemo- 
rated by  a  gravestone  placed  in  the  north  aisle  by  a  private  friend, 
Dr.  Moore.  Canning  and  Palmerston  lie  within  a  few  feet  of  Pitt 
and  Fox;  and  the  statue  of  Peel,  who  is  buried  at  Drayton,  is  close 
hj.  At  the  back  of  the  screen  is  a  bu3t  of  Lord  Aberdeen  on  an 
incongruous  bronze  pedestal.  He  was  buried  at  Great  Stanmore ; 
and  in  the  same  side  aisle  are  busts  also  of  Sir  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  Richard  Cobden,  and  Warren  Hastings.  This  fashion  of 
placing  busts  in  the  Abbey  is  increasing,  though  nothing,  not 
even  a  classical  monument,  has  a  worse  effect  amid  Gothic 
surroundings.  It  does  not  speak  well  for  the  invention  of  modem 
sculptors  that  they  have  been  able  to  deviso  nothing  more 
suitable.  The  bust  of  Koblo  looks  out  from  a  pointed 
frame  of  the  most  strictly  Gothic  type,  but  itself  is  of 
a  Crock  model  and  nude,  as  arc  several  neighbouring  busts  of 
divines.  This  form  of  monument  has  tho  advantage  of  occupying 
Tery  little  space;  and,  under  tin:  j>r<-s.;nt.  n'yimr,  space  is  becoming 
▼ery  scarce  in  tho  church,  either  for  burials  or  for  grave  imioh. 
Gibson's  statu'.-  of  Peel  was  the  last  in  which  a  classical  costume 
was  adopted,  and  the  return  t<>  tho  old  style  in  tho  case  of  these 
clergymen  and  of  tin;  miserable  little  busts  of  Lord  Itu  sell  and 
Lord  Lansdowne,  both  of  whom  are  buried  elsewhere,  cannot  bo 
commended. 

Among  the  Premiers  who  have  no  monument  in  tho  Abbey  the 

most  conspicuous  by  his  absence  is  Lord  Melbourne,    At  the  time 

of  his  death  the  id^a  that  even  minor  celebrities  must  !»•  buried 
or  at  least  commemorated,  in  tho  Abbey  had  not  attained  it* 
modern  importance.  The  grave  of  DiolfMM  in  his  beloved 
Rochester  would  have  been  the  goal  of  a  thousand  pil/iim 
Rouisey  Abbey  would  riot  have  been  unworthy  of  Balm. rMon, 
whose  grave  is  hardly  worth  noticing  in  Wc-fmiiiHt.  r  \bb"y! 
Melbourne  monument  in  .St.  Paul  s  is  men  — —f ffctHi  than 
monument  can  now  ever  hone  to  b«i  in  the  Abbey. 
Mtrochettl  excelled  himself  in  the  design  and  its  execution. 

t  would  bo  well  for  his  fame  if  lie  bad  never  made  any  I  bin-  \<  >  ' 
ixpreseive  than  the  two  angels  at  tho  door.    The  door  lends  no  ! 


whither,  but  on  its  panels  are  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Premier 
and  his  brother.  One  other  Premier  is  buried  in  St.  Paul's.  The 
Wellington  monument  bears  no  allusion  to  the  more  peaceful  ser- 
vices of  the  great  Duke,  who  rests  near  his  most  eminent  political 
rival,  as  Pitt  rests  by  Fox.  Among  other  Premiers  not  commemo- 
rated in  Westminster  Abbey  are  Shelburne  and  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  though  Perceval,  who  is  buried  at  Charlton,  has  a  magni- 
ficent cenotaph,  voted  by  Parliament.  No  inscription  has  been 
placed  upon  it,  but  a  long  relief  representing  the  assassination  par- 
tially makes  amends.  A  sculptor  with  the  literary  powers  of 
Bacon  might  have  supplied  the  omission,  of  which  a  parallel 
may  be  found  in  the  monument  of  one  of  the  very  first 
statesmen  buried  in  the  Abbey.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
•'  Chapel  of  the  Lady  Margaret,''  otherwise  known  as  the  south 
aisle  of  Henry  VII. 's  Chapel,  is  a  large  and  handsome  memorial 
in  marble,  including  a  portrait  in  relief.  Dean  Stanley,  with  com- 
mendable care,  has  labelled  it  as  the  tomb  of  General  Monk  ;  but 
though  there  is  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  erected  by  the 
executors  of  Christopher  Monk,  the  second  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  indicate  its  significance.  There  cannot  be 
any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ascription,  for  a  long  list  of 
noble  persons,  the  second  Duke's  executors,  have  placed  their 
names  on  the  base.  As  so  often  recorded,  the  wax  effigy  of  the 
great  general  of  the  Restoration  in  his  armour,  and  especially  his 
coronetted  cap,  were  among  the  regular  sights  until  a  few  years 
ago,  though  there  is  no  mention  on  the  monument  of  the  Duke 
himself. 


SATURA  POLITIC  A. 

THE  present  week  has  been  a  decidedly  eventful  one  in  the 
way  of  political  occurrences.  The  French  invasion  of  Tunis 
has  drawn  from  faithful  Radical  lips  a  wailing  admission  that 
not  even  the  abominable  Government  of  Lord  Beaconstield  ever 
perpetrated  an  act  that  can  be  compared,  for  sheer  immorality, 
to  this.  The  news  from  the  Transvaal  makes  it  more  possible 
than  ever  that  one  of  the  astounding  political  comedies  of  the 
century  may  be  performed,  and  that  native  valour,  backed  up  by 
a  few  English  free-lances  or  defrauded  proprietors,  may  revenue 
the  honour  of  England  on  the  formidable  forces  which  have  cowed 
the  master  of  the  English  Army  List.  In  Ireland  they  outrage 
merrily,  and  Archbishop  Croke  aspires  to  the  bygone  glories  of 
the  Lion  of  Tuaui  and  Judah.  The  northern  parts  of  this  island 
are  disturbed  by  dark  imaginings  of  a  plot  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Irish  Land  Bill  into  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  made 
his  speech  about  Lord  Beaconsheld's  monument,  and  has  made  it 
very  well  save  for  a  curious  omission.  Mr.  Gladstone  told  us — 
what  indeed  most  people  knew  before — that  Lord  Beaconstield 
did  not  personally  hate  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  by  some  unlucky 
chance  he  did  not  tell  us,  what  everybody  would  have  been  glad  to 
know,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  personally  hate  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  The  omission  is  remarkable,  perhaps  also  unfortunate. 
Knaresborotigh  has  supplied  an  occasion  for  discreet  silence  to 
those  who  maintain  that  the  country  still  wholly  loves  the  Govern- 
ment. For  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  an  important  member  of  the  body 
politic,  this  is  the  week  which  in  a  manner  either  makes  him  or 
loredoes  him  quite,  and  ho  may  he  said  to  have  been  considerably 
foredono  already  by  his  exclusion  on  Tuesday  from  tho  anticipated 
glories  of  the  Clock  Tower.  The  Greeks  camo  and  brought  pre- 
sents to  the  Church  of  England  on  Wednesday,  but  the  fatmkt 
mucliina  was  on  this  occasion  not  manufactured  with  anything 
like  the  skill  of  the  original  Kpeus.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has 
secured  the  approval  of  Mr.  Broad  hurst,  and  Mr.  Jesse  Collings 
has  voted  in  the  same  lobby  with  most  of  tho  colleagues  ol  tho 
Late  Man,  as,  if  tho  modern  Radical  retained  the  picturesque  tradi- 
tions of  his  putative  ancestors,  tho  momber  for  Ipswich  would 
probably  describe  Lord  Beeeonsfield.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
won  unwilling  testimonies  from  his  opponents  on  a  point  of 
generalship,  and  Sir  William  llarcourt  hits  delivered  his  candid 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
England  and  also  of  other  communions.  Sir  William  Harcourt 
is  so  much  in  the  habit  of  delivering  candid  sentiments  on  sub- 
jects  about  which  his  knowledge  is  on  a  par  with  his  knowledge 
when  he  addresses  troublc-onio  county  magistrate*  1  ■  t  Stroud  and 
elsewhere,  that  this  last  incident  may  not  appear  especially  note- 
worthy. The  re  it  111 11  it  be  aeknowlcd;.'.  d  In  h,.  all  considerable  in- 
cidents in  their  way,  and  some  o!  them  aft,  least  to  bo  likely  to  prove 
the  forerunner*  "I  other  considerable  incidents. 

The  event*  of  I  he  week,  however,  may  be  *aid  to  be  th(>  election 
of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  poet  of  lesdst  ol  tho  Conservative  party 
in  the  Houwn  of  Lords  and  the  speech  in  winch  Mr.  Forxlor 
demonstrated  the  excellences  "I  the  Irish  Land  Bill  to  a  some- 
what turbulent  audience  nt  Brad  Ion  I.  The  election,  or  Holed  ion, 
or  whatever  it  i  .  to  !>••  railed,  <>|  Lord  Saliibury  wn*  at.  least,  from' 
the  point  of  view  of  "the  to.. Is  to  the  workman, "  something  of  a 
foregone  condu  ion.    The  rather  impertinent  comments  on  (ho 

v.nioii  i  merits  mid  >le  lils  of  the  supposed  competitors  which 

I  j  1 1  -  -  *  I  certain  journals  f'01  day  s  h.  fore  the  i|iie*tinn   was  really  mi 

actual  one,  and  oven  for  day*  before  it  was  d  nl  to  moot  it  nt, 

all,  principally  showed,  as  such  comments  generally  do  allow,  the 
ignorance  of  tin- wi iters  and  their  desire  to  appear  not  ignorant. 
To  all  persons,  however,  whether  Whig,  Tory,  Liberal,  Cotiaerre- 
five,  or  Radical,  who  retained  their  faculty  o|  c  uii^iralnely  im- 
partial laughter,  the  attitude  of  what  may  bo  culled  generally  the 
Liberal  prut  (OW/Sxds  tho   late  Foreign  BsSWlSJt  immt  have 
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been  provocative  of  much  amusement.  These  candid  ad- 
visers were  particularly  anxious  that  the  Conservative  party 
should  not  make  a  fatal  mistake,  and  choose  the  wrong 
man.  The  wrong  man,  as  it  appeared  to  the  obdurate  out- 
sider, was  the  man  who  was  likely  to  hit  the  candid  friend's 
friends  hardest.  It  was,  taking  it  altogether,  as  if  the  second  in  a 
pugilistic  duel,  discussing  tho  conduct  of  the  light,  should  say  : — 
"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  so  ill-advised  as  to  hit  my  principal  with 
your  closed  list ;  for  your  own  sake,  I  trust  that  you  will  tie  one 
hand  behind  you ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  commonest  considera- 
tions of  prudence  will  prevent  you  from  employing  the  fatal 
manoeuvre  of  getting  him  into  Chancery."  In  some  cases  the  more 
refined  device  was  employed  of  hoping  that  tho  Opposition  would 
commit  this  fatal  mistake ;  but  this  net  also  seems  to  have  been 
spread  beforo  the  bird  in  vain.  That  the  meeting  at  Lord  Aber- 
gavenny's does  not,  of  itself,  designate  a  leader  of  the  party,  but 
only  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  all  reasonable  persons, 
whether  Liberal,  Conservative,  or  neutral,  are,  we  suppose,  aware. 
That,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  the  prelude  to  some 
very  uncomfortable  times  for  the  Liberal  peers  is  sufficiently 
evident.  "  Appelez-vous  Voltaire;  je  vous  proinets  des  sensa- 
tions," said  M.  Veuillot,  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  unorthodox.  There  is  certainly  no  Liberal  peer  in  tho 
House  of  Lords  to  whom  Lord  Salisbury  cannot  promise  sensa- 
tions in  the  oratorical  sense  with  a  serene  consciousness  of 
being  able  to  discharge  the  promise.  The  only  shadow  of  dis- 
comfort for  amateurs  of  real  oratorical  battle  lies  in  the  extra- 
ordinarily unequal  nature  of  the  fight.  Lord  Granville  has,  indeed, 
an  invaluable  characteristic  which,  in  the  days  of  the  P.  II.,  might 
have  led  to  his  being  nicknamed  "  the  featherbed."  lint  though 
the  passive  military  qualities  of  that  article  of  furniture  are  excel- 
lent, its  active  qualities  leave  something  to  desire.  For  active 
measures  the  Ministry  are  left  in  the  Upper  House  pretty  much  to 
a  "  broken  man,"  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  seems  still  disposed, 
notwithstanding  his  yearning  after  Saturn  and  Jupiter  and  the 
other  realms  where  two  and  two  still  make  four,  to  lend  them 
gracious  help  now  and  then.  But  the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  category  of  orators  with  Lord  Salisbury.  He 
is  not  even  the  equal  of  Lord  Cairns,  and  as  a  debater  he  is  at 
best  the  equal  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  while  he  has  come  off  second- 
best  in  more  than  one  conflict  with  Lord  Lytton  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon. An  impartial  critic  might,  perhaps,  find  it  in  his  heart 
to  wish  that,  for  tho  better  furtherance  of  that  lively  political 
fighting  in  which  impartial  critics  and  amateurs  of  sport 
delight,  Lord  Salisbury  might  find  it  convenient  to  ad- 
dress himself  to  the  task  of  popular  speechmaking.  It  may 
be  depended  upon  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  quality  which  catches 
the  average  audience,  whether  on  the  platform  or  in  print,  is  hard 
hitting.  It  is  by  this  that  the  popular  idols  of  the  Government 
party  have  obtained  their  reputation,  and  in  this  Lord  Salisbury, 
when  at  his  best,  has  hardly  a  superior.  He  has  had  comparatively 
little  opportunity  of  displaying  this  gift  since  he  was  Lord 
liobert  Cecil ;  he  may  perhaps  see  his  way  to  a  resumption  of  the 
display  now.  In  some  respects,  no  doubt,  the  position  of  leader, 
even  of  a  single  House  of  Parliament,  imposes  restrictions ;  in  the 
matter  of  general  schemes  of  policy,  it  imposes  very  considerable 
restrictions.  But  there  is  a  great  difference  between  rashness  of 
constructive  plan  and  forwardness  in  hitting  the  weak  places  of 
the  adversary.  It  is  the  latter  task  which  now  falls  on  Lord 
Salisbury,  audit  would  be  hard  to  mention  any  one  who  is,  or  for 
many  a  long  year  has  been,  better  qualified  to  perform  it. 

Turning  to  the  other  side,  it  is  with  performance,  not  with  pro- 
mise, that  we  have  to  deal.  No  Cabinet  Minister  has  yet  spoken 
to  his  constituents  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  and  Mr.  Forster's  utter- 
ances at  Bradford  were  therefore  not  a  little  interesting.  We  said 
that  no  Cabinet  Minister  had  yet  spoken  on  the  Land  Bill  to  his 
constituents ;  it  might  have  been  safer  to  say  that  no  Cabiuet 
Minister  has  yet  spoken  on  the  Land  Bill  at  all,  notwith- 
standing the  verbal  falsity  of  the  statement.  The  hungry  sheep 
look  up  and  are  not  fed,  or  are  told  to  consume  the  unsatisfactory 
pasture  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General.  The  Times,  with  the 
curious  ingenuousness  which  has  come  to  be  its  chief  political 
virtue,  and  which  after  a  long  interval  makes  it  once  more 
worth  reading,  remarks  that  the  Bill  is  by  Liberals  "  taken  on 
trust."  Mr.  Gladstone  understands  it,  and  that  is  all  which  a 
member  of  the  non-stupid  party  has  a  right  to  demaud.  What 
Mr.  Gladstone  does  is  well.  If  anybody  supposed  that  Mr.  Forster 
was  going  to  draw  up  the  curtain  at  Bradford,  he  made  a  great 
mistake.  The  only  interpretation  which  suggests  itself  of  the 
reticence  of  the  Ministry  is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  man 
who  ever  understood  the  Bill,  and  that  he  has  forgotten  what  it 
meant,  just  as  the  other  day,  until  Sir  It.  Cross  gently  men-  j 
tioned  to  him  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  he  was  in-  i 
dignant  at  the  idea  of  this  best  of  Bills  having  caused  dissen- 
sion in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  human  to  forget,  and  after  all, 
before  the  third  reading,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  perhaps  remember 
what  the  Land  Bill  does  mean,  and  may  at  a  specially  sum- 
moned Cabinet  Council  communicate  the  meaning  to  his  col- 
leagues with  leave  to  divulge.  Clause  Seven,  however,  and  the 
remarkable  arithmetical  puzzle  whereby,  making  A.  joiut  partner 
with  B.,  you  are  to  give  valuable  property  to  A.  without 
taking  any  from  B.,  did  not  enter  into  Mr.  Forster's  speech. 
What  did  enter  into  it  was,  in  the  first  place,  a  challenge  to  Mr. 
Gibsou.  Mr.  Forster  is  very  sad  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
remark  that  the  Government  did  not  sufficiently  employ  the  ordi- 
pary  law.    His  sadness  does  him  credit,  but  the  delect  of  memory 


seems  to  be  epidemic  in  the  Cabinet,  even  among  escaped 
members.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot,  at  least  by  hypothesis,  remember 
the  meaning  of  the  Land  Bill ;  tho  Duke  of  Argyll  can- 
not remember  that  he  ever  heard  of  any  Boer  disaffection 
before  the  action  at  Laing's  Nek ;  Mr.  Forster  cannot  remember 
any  instance  of  insufficient  use  of  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  law 
last  autumn  and  winter.  This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means 
his  most  remarkable  utterance.  That  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  which 
every  skilled  witness — hostile,  favourable,  and  neutral — agrees  in 
regarding  as  a  measure  certain  to  lead  to  endless  litigation,  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Forster,  the  offspring  of  a  desire  "to  give  the 
lawyers  a3  little  work  to  do  as  possible,"  is  a  statement  which,  we 
are  sorry  to  say,  made  the  irreverent  population  of  Bradford  laugh. 
They  are  very  rude  in  Yorkshire,  and  rather  sharp ;  so  perhaps  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  more  sad  than  strange  that  they  should  have 
laughed  at  Mr.  Foster.  He  was,  however,  only  going  up  his  hill 
of  paradox.  Mr.  Forster  believes  in  himself  as  having  vigorously 
used  the  ordinary  law  in  Ireland  six  months  ago ;  he  believes  in  the 
Irish  Land  Bill  as  likely  to  make  lawyers  starve.  But  ho  believes  in 
it  still  more  as  "  a  merely  temporary  departure"  from  the  laws  of 
political  economy.  Mr.  Forster  has  not  the  noble  confidence  of 
his  chief;  he  does  not  believe  that  laws  of  nature  cease  to  operate 
within  four  hours'  steam  of  Holyhead.  But  the  interference  ia 
merely  temporary,  he  urges.  For  a  time,  at  least,  a  reluctant 
Government  must  interfere  with  contract.  When  the  tenant  has 
been  nourished  and  heartened  with  a  certain  amount  of  his  land- 
lord's property,  he  is  to  fend  for  himself.  This  is  a  delightfully 
novel  announcement.  It  certainly  is  not  in  the  bond  which 
announces  that  the  new  dawn  of  Irish  prosperity  is  to  broaden  on 
from  fifteen  years  to  fifteen  years  without  the  least  hint  of  a 
future  relapse  into  the  twilight  of  economy  and  sense.  But  even 
if  there  were  such  a  hint,  will  Mr.  Forster  promise  us  that  he  will 
undertake  the  arrangement  of  the  later  order  of  things  when  the 
time  comes  ?  A  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  is  an  awkward  customer, 
but  an  Irish  tenant  suddenly  bidden,  after  being  brought  up  by 
the  Gladstonian  hand  on  his  landlord's  goods  for  years,  to  live  by 
his  own  labours  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Saturn  and 
Jupiter,  is  likely  to  be  a  customer  far  more  awkward. 


LORD  DUNSANY  ON  INVASION. 

IN  the  current  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  Admiral  Lord 
Dunsany  attempts  the  rather  hopeless  task  of  dispelling  an 
idea  very  generally  held  by  his  countrymen,  and  tries  to  show 
that  it  is  altogether  erroneous  and,  indeed,  absolutely  opposed  to 
facts,  that  is,  to  the  facts  of  what  he  justly  calls  an  iron  age. 
The  idea  which  he  wishes  to  uproot  and  destroy  is  embodied  in 
the  phrase,  a  "  silver  streak,"  which  means  a  great  deal,  like  the 
shake  of  Lord  Burleigh's  head,  and  indicates  not  merely  a  strip 
of  water,  but  also  the  absolute  safety  from  invasion  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  that  strip  of  water.  That  safety,  says  Lord 
Dunsany,  is  imaginary,  and  not  only  is  it  imaginary,  not  only 
does  this  country  possess  no  special  immunity  from  attacks,  but 
that  very  Channel,  that  very  "silver  streak"  which  is  thought 
her  best  defence  against  her  foes,  in  reality  makes  it  less  diffi- 
cult for  a  foreign  Power  to  attack  England  than  to  attack  a  neigh- 
bour across  a  land  boundary.  This  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  start- 
ling paradox;  but  Lord  Dunsany  is  able  to  say  a  good  deal  ia 
support  of  it,  and  to  bring  forward  facts  very  commonly  over-i 
looked,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  an  impression  on  any 
one  who  is  willing  candidly  to  consider  them ;  for  they  show,- 
not  perhaps  that  there  is  quite  such  imminent  danger  as  the 
Admiral  thinks,  but  that  skilfully  contrived  measures  on  the 
part  of  an  invader,  aided  by  such  good  fortune  as  has  marked 
many  a  campaign,  might  make  the  position  of  this  country  peri- 
lous iu  the  extreme,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  one 
Great  Power,  a  catastrophe  worse  than  Sedan  would  ceituinlj 
not  be  an  impossible  contingency. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary  first  of  all  to  realize 
the  enormous  difference  which  steam  has  made,  not  merely  in 
naval  warfare,  but  in  the  transport  of  troops;  aud  to  this  Lord 
Dunsany  rightly  directs  his  readers'  attention.  In  former  days, 
when  troops  had  to  be  sent  in  sailing  vessels,  nothing  like  cer- 
tainty, or  approximate  certainty,  with  regard  to  time  was  pos- 
sible, and  operations  by  sea  were  therefore  in  one  respect  much 
more  hazardous  and  doubtful  than  operations  by  land.  Now,  not 
only  is  the  position  of  things  changed,  but  it  is  absolutely  re- 
versed. On  this  subject  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  apt 
words  in  which  Lord  Dunsany  compares  operations  by  sea  in 
former  days  with  those  which  are  possible  now.    He  says: — 

No  great  combinations  such  as  (in  invasion  would  require,  were  possible 
in  the  days  when  the  movements  of  a  flet-t  depended  on  wind  and  weather. 
Could  land  forces  even  carry  out  any  combined  movements  if  they  depended 
on  wind  or  weather  ?  Would  the  battle  of  Waterloo  have  been  ever  fought 
if  "  trusty  old  Blucher,"  iustead  of  informing  Wellington  that  he  might 
rely  on  the  support  of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  18th  of  June,  had  made 
that  support  conditional  on  there  being  no  change  of  wiud,  no  storm,  no 
calm  ?  ... 

But  with  steam,  armies  escorted  by  fleets  can  be  carried  far  more  cer- 
tainly, more  rapidly,  more  conveniently,  by  sea  than  by  land.  In  the  late 
highly  creditable  march  of  Sir  V.  Kobcrts,  his  army  covered  seventeen  miles 
per  dav,  and  has  been  very  deservedly  lauded  for  that  performance.  Had  they 
been  embarked,  twelve  "times  that  distance  would  have  been  below  an 
avera"e  rate,  and  fifteen  times  would  have  been  possible.  The  voyage  too, 
unlike  the  march,  implies  neither  fatigue  to  the  men  or  horses,  nor  any 
wear  and  tear  of  material.  Our  regiments  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
this  spring  traversed  the  Equator  and  penetrated  far  into  the  Southern 
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Hemisphere,  say  a  voyage  of  6,ooo  miles,  in  less  time  and  with  infinitely 
less  strain  in  every  way  than  would  have  attended  a  mirch  from  end  to 
end  of  this  little  island.  The  march  to  the  Cape  by  land  would  not  have 
■been  effected  (on  friendly  territory)  in  a  twelvemonth!  But  the  strangest 
idea  connected  with  the  "  Silver  Streak"  is  that  the  transport  of  material 
by  sea  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty!  The  refutation  of  this  fallacy  is 
the  argumenlum  ad  absurdum.  If  transport  by  sea  be  difficult,  transport  by 
land  is  impossible  ;  therefore  there  can  be  no  future  war  !  Any  one  seeing 
for  the  first  time  aship  discharge  a  cargo,  say  of  2,000  tons,  must  have  been 
astonished  at  the  multitude  of  carts  and  baggage  animals  required,  and  the 
miles  of  road  covered  by  that  single  cargo. 

The  truth  of  this  is  indisputable,  and  Lord  Dunsany  is  also  un- 
doubtedly right  when  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  an  opposing  army 
•would  have  enormous  difficulty  in  preventing  the  landing  of  forces 
-from  ships,  as  these  would  be  covered  by  the  tremendous  fire  of 
modern  naval  guns ;  and  in  a  later  part  of  his  article  he  states 
in  detail  the  advantages  which  an  invader  by  sea  possesses  over  an 
invader  by  land.  The  former,  says  the  Admiral,  must  concentrate, 
■and  the  concentration  must  be  observed  ;  whereas,  concentration 
by  sea  is  extremely  rapid.  He  must  fix  a  base  of  operations, 
thereby  revealing  his  line  of  attack,  and  he  advances  at  the  rate  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  a  day,  while  steam-ships  can  easily  cover 
240  miles  in  the  24  hours.  In  some  respects  Lord  Dunsany  has, 
•we  think,  underrated  the  difficulties  of  an  invasion  from  over  the 
water,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  out  how  considerable  those 
■difficulties  are  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  invader  by 
«ea  would  now  possess  certain  considerable  advantages  over  an  in- 

I  vader  by  land,  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  look  on  the  "  silver  streak" 
as  giving  any  special  immunity  to  this  country.  Lord  Dunsany  might 
have  strengthened  his  argument  by  pointing  out  that  an  embarkation 
is  a  much  more  safe  and  easy  thing  now  than  it  was  formerly.  In 
the  old  days  an  admiral  had  to  be  careful  how  he  anchored  his 

I  fleet  off  an  open  coast  in  doubtful  weather.  The  ships  might  have 
•to  make  sail  at  any  moment,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore.  Steam-ships,  of  course,  may  be  lost  by  a 
lee-shore  if  caught  by  a  furious  gale  ;  but  for  powerful  war-ships, 
and  great  transports,  the  danger  is  comparatively  very  small,  at  least 

I  in  summer-time,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that  an  invasion  would  be 
attempted  in  the  winter.  One  risk,  therefore,  which  formerly 
accompanied  the  landing  of  troops  may  be  considered  now  to  have 
■disappeared. 

It  seems  clear  that  Lord  Dunsany's  view  is  right,  and  that  the 
favourite  expression  the  "  silver  streak  "  represents  a  most  danger- 
|«U8  fallacy,  inasmuch  as  an  attack  from  the  sea,  which  was  in  other 
times  so  difficult  as  to  be  well  nigh  impossible,  is  now  a  perfectly 
feasible  operation  of  war,  and  is,  in  some  respects,  les9  difficult  thau 
-an  attack  by  land.    It  is  only  fair  to  say,  however,  that  there  is 
■another  side  to  the  question,  and  this  Lord  Dunsany  appears  to 
joverlook.    Carefully  as  he  has  considered  the  matter,  he  scarcely 
i-aeems  to  see  that  certain  of  his  arguments  cut  both  ways,  and  that 
;«ome  of  the  indisputable  facts  which  he  brings  forward  are  as 
much  in  favour  of  the  invaded  as  of  the  invader.    Steam  has 
■immensely  facilitated  attack,  but  it  has  also  greatly  facilitated 
defence.     In  the   old   time   a  foul  wind   or   a   calm  might 
neutralize  defence,  and  might  make  a  fleet  for  a  time  utterly 
■useless.    Now  this  risk,  quite  as  great  for  the  invaded  as  for  tho 
1  invaders,  no  longer  exists,  and  the  time  which  will  be  necessary 
[for  a  fleet  to  reach   any  given  spot   can  be  calculated   in  a 
"few  minutes.  If  the  movements  of  one  antagonist  are  far  more 
rapid  and  certain,  so  are  those  of  the  other.    A  port  can  be  much 
more  effectively  watched  or  blockaded  by  steamers  than  by  sailing 
ships;  and  in  many  ways  intelligence  of  an  enemy's  movements, 
'•which  formerly  was  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  would  now  be 
rapid  and  complete.  Then  we  cannot  but  think  that  Lord  Dunsany 
[somewhat  overrates  the  facilities  for  naval  concentration  as  com- 
pared with  the  concentration  of  an  army.    It  is  war  with  France 
that  ha  principally  considers ;  and  we  believe  that  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  to  concentrate  a  great  fleet  of  war-ships  and 
transports  in  French  ports  with  the  rapidity  and  secresy  which  ho 
[seems  to  think  practicable.     lie  is  of  opinion  that  a  French 
army  corps,  with  all  its  material,  could  embark  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  that  four  or  five  corps  "  might  very  conceivably  be 
embarked  in  the  ports  of  Toulon,  .Marseilles,  Roche  fort,  L 'Orient, 
[Brest,   and   Cherbourg."     lyird    Dunsany    lias    vorv  carefully 
■studied  the  question,  and   is  no  doubt  right  in  these  nsser- 
Itions;   but  it  must  be  remembered   that  a   strong  squadron 
would    be    required    in   each   of  these   ports   to  accompany 
■the   transports   when    they    sailed,   and    it    is    impossible  to 
■suppose  that   the    concentration  of   war-ships   and  transports 
■would  not  be  known  to  our  commanders,  nnd  that  the  ports  would  | 
■loot  be  carefully  watched  by  English  fleets.    Moreover,  it  must 
ibe  remembered  that  a  squadron  which  is  convoying  transports  is 
■at  a  peculiar  di»ad  vantage  if  attacked  at  left  by  an  equal  force. 
■The  officers  in  command  of  ships  would  have  to  think,  not  merely 
Hof  fighting  them  in  the  most  effect  i  vo  way,  but  also  of  protecting 
I  the  convoy  ;  and  the  very  slightest  error  in  judgment  on  tho  part 
liof  any  individual  captain  might  mean  th>i  annihilation  of  two  or 
f  three  regiments,  as  but  a  few  shots  from  big  guns  would  \x>  ro- 
♦  (quired  to  sink  a  transport.    The  same  difficulty  would  bo  folt  by 
•' jthe  French  commanders  in  any  such  great  naval  action  as  might 
be  fought  if  a  mighty  concentration  was  succem fully  effected. 
Their  fleet  would  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  war-ship*  and  ofn 
[Certain  number  of  unarmed  ships  easy  to  sink  and  crowded  with 
troops.    A  comparatively  small  preponderance  in  force  would  give 
a  great  practical  advantage  to  the  fleet  which  was  encumbered  by 
no  conroy. 

Ihese  facts  we  cannot  but  think  that  Lord  Dunsany  his  over- 


looked ;  but,  if  his  arguments  are  to  some  extent  assailable  on  this 
account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  on  the  whole,  they  haye  great 
weight,  and  are  well  worthy  of  what,  we  venture  to  predict,  they 
will  not  receive,  the  attention  of  Englishmen.  Steam,  which 
has  utterly  changed  naval  warfare,  has  enormously  increased  tho 
attacking  power  of  an  invader  by  sea.  It  has  atao  increased  the 
defensive  power  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  advantages  are  on  the  side 
of  the  assailant.  The  invasion  of  England  by  the  sea,  formerly 
all  but  hopeless,  is  now  a  perfectly  possible  operation  of  war, 
and  though  it  must  of  course  be  attended  by  great  risk,  this  is  not 
more  than  the  risk  of  some  military  operations.  The  balance  of 
risks,  indeed,  is  against  this  country.  In  a  great  naval  action  the 
invader  might  lose  a  fleet  and  an  army  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  hi9 
success  might  mean  the  subjugation  of  England.  Able  to  anchor 
where  he  pleased,  while  our  tiny  army  toiled  after  him  in  vain, 
the  only  thing  the  invader  would  have  to  consider  would 
be  the  likelihood  of  rinding  torpedoes  in  his  way,  and 
it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  every  landing-place  on  the 
south  coast  would  be  efficiently  protected  by  these  engines, 
which,  moreover,  can  be  removed  or  destroyed.  On  what 
would  happen  if  an  army  greatly  exceeding  our  own  in 
strength  once  landed  we  have  no  wish  to  speculate,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  follow  Lord  Dunsany  in  his  gloomy  account  of  a  probable 
advance  from  Pevensey  Bay.  This  much,  however,  is  certain.  If 
such  an  army  as  one  of  the  Great  Continental  Powers  could 
dispatch  with  ease  were  landed  in  this  country,  the  occupation  of 
London,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  the  whole  power  of 
England,  might  follow  within  a  short  space  of  time. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  in  this  matter  practical  views 
based  on  carefully  ascertained  facts  and  figures,  which  cannot  by 
any  possibility  be  denied,  are  treated  as  dreams,  while  a  feeling  of 
security  which  is  based  on  nothing  is  regarded  as  a  proof  of  strong 
sense  .and  of  just  contempt  for  visionary  ideas.  In  reality,  the 
visionaries  are  those  who  place  reliance  where  there  are  no  grounds 
for  reliance,  and  whose  opinions  are  based  on  a  superstition  and  a 
phrase.  Because  at  one  time  in  our  history  the  British  navy  was 
stronger  than  those  of  all  the  other  European  navies  put  together,  it 
isthoughttobe  comparatively  powerful  still,  and  people  are  content 
with  the  idea  of  safety  conveyed  by  the  words  "  a  silver  streak." 
Now  it  is  pointed  out  by  Lord  Dunsany,  and  has  been  pointed  out 
before,  that  the  French  have  been  twice  ahead  of  us,  have  twice 
possessed  a  navy  stronger  thau  ours,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  at 
the  present  moment  their  navy  is  not  equal  in  strength  to  ours. 
Even  if  it  be  inferior,  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  France  could 
put  more  powerful  war-ships  into  the  Channel  than  we  could,  as 
so  many  of  ours  must  necessarily  be  detached  on  distant  service. 
Surely,  then,  Lord  Dunsany  is  right  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  France,  there  would  be  danger  of 
a  catastrophe  worse  thau  Sedan.  The  fancied  superiority  of  our 
navy  no  longer  exists,  and  our  fleet  might  have  to  encounter  in  the 
Channel  a  fleet  of  greater  strength.  Of  what  might,  and  very 
likely  would,  happen  if  England  found  herself  at  war  with  two- 
naval  Powers,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak. 

Ileal,  however,  as  are  the  dangers  of  which  Lord  Dunsany  speaks, 
his  article  will,  we  fear,  attract  but  little  attention.  When  dis- 
agreeable arguments  cannot  be  confuted  or  disagreeable  facts 
denied,  Englishmen  frequently  console  themselves  with  a  phrase  or 
a  catchword.  The  use  of  the  word  "alarmist  "  is  thought  sufficient 
to  silence  those  people  whose  unpleasant  statements  cannot  easily 
be  met  in  detail.  Lord  Dunsany  has,  perhaps,  given  some  excuse 
to  those  who  love  to  use  this  word,  which  is  thought  to  answer 
everything.  lie  has,  as  we  have  shown,  overlooked  some  facts 
which  tell  against  his  views,  and  has  not  perhaps  given  sufficient 
weight  to  others;  and,  though  ho  is  undoubtedly  right  in  the 
main,  he  will  probably,  if  he  receives  any  attention  at  all,  bo  pro- 
nounced an  alarmist,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  attention.  An 
alarmist  he  certainly  is;  and  a  Frenchman  would  have  been  an 
alarmi.it  who  had  said  during  the  great  days  of  tho  Empire  that 
the  military  strength  of  France  was  far  below  that  of  Germany, 
and  that  a  war  would  swiftly  result  in  French  armies  being  shat- 
tered, France  overrun,  and  her  capital  beleaguered.  Alarmists 
may  sometimes  be  right. 


Mi:.  FBOUDE'S  [DBAS  OF  LITCUABT  TAD81RE8BIF. 

r  I  IjhTJti  curiosities  of  literature  in  ancient  and  in  modern  books 
JL  enrolled  are  numerous.  Hut  since  tho  famous  collection  of 
them  we  do  not  know  that  a  more  remarkable  addition  has  been 
made  to  the  list  than  the  correspondence  between  Mrs.  Alexander 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Fruudn,  which  was  laid  before  the  readers  of  tho 
Timtl  at  the  end  of  last  week  nnd  the  beginning  of  t li u  present. 
\\  e  do  not  purpose  snying  much  about  tho  Ilrminimrncci  them- 
selves, which  were  quite  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  these  columns 
at  the  time  of  their  appearance.  Tho  unfavourable  reaction  which 
they  noein  to  have  produced  in  tho  general  judgment  of  Mr. 
Oarlyle  seems  to  us  thoroughly  irrational,  but  tit  tlio  same  time 
thoroughly  of  a  piece  with  tho  general  instability  of  judgment 
on  almost  nil  points  which  characterize  public  opinion  at  tho 
present  day.  That  n  mini  in  extreme  old  age,  a  notorious 
sufferer  from   the  complaint  which  of  nil  complaints  souis  and 

wnrps  tho  jtidg  nt  most,  having  lost  his  piincipal  Mend  ami 

stay,  and  looking  at  the  world  in  general  in  1  of  those  moods 

which  he  has  himself  described  as  "  sour  of  stomach  and  of 
heart, "  should  write  (with  hardly  more  deliberate  purpose  thau  if 
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he  were  speaking)  unadvisedly  and  sometimes  ungenerously  is 
nothing  very  unintelligible  or  very  horrible.  That  these  writings 
should  bo  flung  unedited  on  the  world  within  a  week  or  two  of 
his  death  was,  indeed,  not  a  little  unintelligible.  The  matter 
was  made  still  more  dillicult  of  comprehension  by  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Oarlyle's  will,  in  which,  though  complete  discretion  was 
nominally  left  to  his  literary  executor,  the  expectation  that  con- 
siderable time  would  be  allowed  to  elapse  before  any  of  these 
papers  would  be  published,  and  that  then  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  thorn  would  be  found  fit  for  publication,  was  ex- 
pressed so  clearly  that,  to  any  ordinary  person,  it  would  have 
had  the  force  of  a  command.  Mr.  Froude's  conduct  then  became 
doubly  curious.  lie  had  published  what  most  people  would  not. 
have  published  at  all  except  in  pursuance  of  a  stringent  and  ex- 
plicit mandate  for  its  publication,  and  he  had  published  it  directly 
in  the  teeth,  as  it  seemed,  of  a  recommendation  not  to  do  so 
which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  mandate.  This  was  how  the 
matter  stood  when  Mrs.  Alexander  Oarlyle's  first  letter  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  Thursday  week.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say- 
that  this  letter  must  have  made  wonder  give  place  to  indig- 
nation in  most  people's  minds.  Mr.  Oarlyle's  niece  had  not,  it 
appears,  seen  the  Jaue  Welsh  Carlylo  note-book,  though  she  had 
constantly  heard  her  uncle  speak  of  it.  Her  first  actual  sight  of  it 
took  place  last  week,  when  Mr.  Froude  sent  her  back  the  manuscript. 
At  the  end  thereof  she  found  a  note  in  her  uncle's  handwriting 
which  may  be  thus  summarized  in  the  very  words  of  the  original : — 
"  I  mean  to  burn  this,  but  cannot  make  up  my  mind.  It  may 
interest  friends  who  come  to  it  with  worthy,  not  unworthy,  curi- 
osity. I  solemnly  forbid  them,  one  and  all,  to  publish  it  as  it 
stands  here.  I  warn  them  that  no  part  of  it  is  fit  for  printing 
without  editing,  and  that  nine-tenths  cannot  even  be  edited  by 
any  one  save  myself."'  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  solemn  prohibition  than  this.  For  flying  in  the  face  of  it, 
Mr.  Froude,  it  seems,  alleged  subsequent  oral  communications, 
though  how  vague  these  must  have  been  is  shown  by  his  own 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Carlyle  "  wished  it  to  be  published,  though  he 
would  not  order  it."  Therefore,  on  the  face  of  this  first  letter,  the 
matter  stood  thus.  Here  was  a  most  definite  prohibition  acknow- 
ledged never  to  have  been  reversed  by  a  subsequent  order.  Mr. 
Froude  is  convinced  that  Mr.  Carlyle  did  not  mean  his  prohi- 
bition ;  Mrs.  Carlyle,  that  he  did.  So  much  for  document  number 
one.  Document  number  two  is  Mr.  Froude's  reply,  a  reply  not 
calculated  to  remove  the  impression  created  by  Mrs.  Oarlyle's 
letter.  Mr.  Froude  assumes  in  it  the  mysterious  "I  could  an  if 
I  would  "  air  which  is,  perhaps,  not  very  infrequent  in  such  cases. 
His  task  is  very  difficult;  he  did  not  seek  it;  he  is  very 
reluctant  to  give  further  explanations  ;  he  would  gladly 
he  spared  the  necessity  of  explanation.  All  which,  of  course, 
comes  to  simply  nothing.  The  only  positive  facts  and  tangible 
statements  in  the  letter  are,  that  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Carlyle 
insisted  that  nothing  should  be  published  for  ten  years  (as  he 
was  then  a  man  of  seventy-six,  the  meaning  of  this  ought  to  be 
clear  enough),  and  that  he  never  said  anything  more  about  it, 
except  in  his  will,  where,  as  has  been  said,  though  the  exercise 
of  Mr.  Froude's  discretion  is  formally  permitted,  it  is  conditioned 
in  a  very  striking  manner.  Naturally  Mrs.  Carlyle  did  not  leave 
the  matter  in  this  state.  She  wrote  again,  inviting  Mr.  Froude 
to  explain  his  mysterious  allusions  and  innuendoes,  giving  a  quota- 
tion from  a  curiously  petulant  letter  which  he  had  written  to  her 
almost  immediately  alter  her  uncle's  death,  and  finally  challeng- 
ing him  to  surrender  the  whole  collection  of  Carlyle  papers,  to  be 
decided  upon  by  a  jury  of  three  friends,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  will,  if  the  task  of  editing  was  so  irksome  to  him. 
Mr.  Froude's  reply  is  in  a  very  diH'erent  tone  to  his  first  letter. 
He  is  not  at  all  mysterious  now.  The  memoir  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle  and  Mr.  Carlyle's  letters  are  his  personal  property,  and  he 
is  going  to  do  with  them  exactly  what  he  pleases.  As  for  the 
rest,  he  is  quite  willing  to  restore  them  ;  they  are  a  great  nuisance 
to  him ;  he  has  reason  to  complain  of  the  position  in  which  he 
is  placed  with  regard  to  them  ;  nobody  sent  him  a  proper  inven- 
tory ;  he  was  told  that  the  more  he  burnt  of  them  the  better. 
But  Mrs.  Carlyle  may  have  them  all  if  she  likes,  and  Mr.  Froude 
will  take  no  further  notice  of  anything  said  about  the  troublesome 
things. 

We  have  no  desire»to  be  bard  on  Mr.  Froude.  He  has  done  a 
good  deal  of  service  to  Fnglish  literature  and  English  history  in 
his  time,  and  he  has  sometimes  been  attacked  with  perhaps  rather 
more  severity  than  the  case  required.  His  worst  fault  has  always 
appeared  to  careful  critics  to  be  a  kind  of  mental  inaccuracy  or 
haziness  which  has  occasionally  produced  awkward  slips.  We 
must  say  that  in  this  correspondence  this  particular  feature  appears 
very  strongly,  though  in  a  new  form.  The  questionable  character 
cf  Mr.  Froude's  conduct,  as  shown  by  his  publication  of  the 
Reminiscences  and  by  his  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Carlyle,  is 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  he  has  done  a  thing  which  was  doubt- 
fully judicious  if  it  was  authorized ;  in  the  second,  he  has  done  a 
thing  which  he  apparently  finds  it  impossible  to  prove  was  ever 
authorized  at  all.  Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle  has  produced  a  clear 
and  categorical  statement  of  her  uncle's  forbidding  the  publication, 
and  Mr.  Froude  himself  admits  that  no  order  reversing  that  prohi- 
bition ever  came  from  Mr.  Carlyle  even  orally.  All  he  can  say  is  that 
lie  w  as  to  use  his  own  discretion  about  it.  It  is  clear  that,  granting 
his  facts,  his  discretion  remains  on  trial ;  it  is  not  so  clear  that 
we  h:'.\e  any  right  to  grant  his  facts.  But  whether  this  be  so 
or  no,  it  is  difficult  to  tind  words  within  the  limits  of  courteous 
expression  to  describe  the  general  tone  of  Mr.  Froude's  two  letters 


to  the  Times.  Even  if  he  is  absolutely  strong  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  rectitude,  he  must  know  that  ho  has  given  grievous 
cause  to  Mr.  Carlyle's  relatives  and  friends  to  complain.  They 
cannot  but  consider  his  discretion  most  indiscreet,  his  interpreta- 
tion of  their  dead  friend's  wishes  most  erroneous.  Yet  he  has  no- 
kind  of  apology  or  friendly  excuse  to  make.  He  does  not  even 
vouchsafe  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to  a  conclusion  in 
such  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time,  and  when  it  would 
appear  a  whole  mass  of  documentary  evidence,  some  of  which 
might  very  conceivably  have  affected  his  determination,  was 
yet  unarranged,  if  not  unperused.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes 
etulant  complaints  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  has 
een  put,  and — still  worse — indulges  in  mysterious  hints  that, 
if  he  is  pressed,  something  very  terrible  will  happen.  It  is  not 
clear  whether  Mrs.  Oarlyle's  peace  of  mind  or  her  uncle's  repu- 
tation, or  the  happiness  of  unknown  third  parties  concerned  in 
unpublished  documents,  is  threatened  in  this  mysterious  dagger- 
and-domino  fashion.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  thing  is  in  execrable 
taste ;  while  the  allusion  to  the  letters  and  memoir  being  Mr. 
Froude's  own  property  is  hardly  better.  Legally,  he  may  be 
right ;  morally,  documents  of  this  sort  cannot  possibly  pass  into- 
the  hands  of  an  outsider  without  a  certain  lien  upon  them  re- 
maining to  those  who  are  interested  by  blood,  by  affection,  and 
by  long  association  with  the  persons  originally  concerned. 

On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Froude  has  been  wrong 
either  in  breaking  silence  at  all,  or  else  in  shutting  his  mouth  after 
these  very  unsatisfactory  utterances.  Mrs.  Alexander  Carlyle's 
letter  was  not  only  a  very  natural  one,  but  it  was  not  in  the  least 
offensive  in  tone ;  it  told  the  readers  of  the  Reminiscences  what 
they  had  a  right  to  know  (and  what,  we  may  add,  if  it  had  been 
read  before  the  book,  might  have  induced  some  readers  with  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  honour  to  leave  that  book  unread) ;  it  gives 
Mr.  Froude's  excuse  fairly  enough — indeed,  it  gives  that  excuse  a 
good  deal  more  straightforwardly  than  the  person  directly  con- 
cerned has  given  it  over  his  own  signature.  It  did  not  even  de- 
mand a  further  explanation,  though  it  invites  it,  as  most  assuredly 
the  writer  had  a  right  to  do.  How  Mr.  Froude  meets  this  pro- 
ceeding we  have  seen.  Insinuation,  complaint,  roundabout  asser- 
tion, and  but  one  plain  statement  of  fact — the  statement  that  he 
has  done,  and  means  to  do,  what  he  likes  with  his  own.  The 
whole  attitude  is  as  little  like  that  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
becoming  in  a  reverent  keeper  of  a  precious  deposit  as  any  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  The  original  publication  of  the  Remi- 
niscences was,  beyond  all  question,  an  error  in  judgment  and  taste. 
It  could  only  have  been  instigated  by  a  willingness  to  satisfy  the 
kind  of  curiosity  which  Mr.  Carlyle  himself  has  distinctly  stigmatized 
as  unworthy,  and  not  to  be  gratified.  The  haste  with  which  it 
was  accomplished  deprives  the  guilty  party  of  any  remnant  of 
excuse  which  he  might  have  had  if,  observing  proportionately  ther 
restriction  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  laid  on  him,  even 
when  the  positive  prohibition  was  taken  off,  and  which  he  broke 
in  the  spirit,  if  he  kept  it  in  the  letter,  he  had  waited  for  a  certain 
term  of  years  to  elapse.  But,  having  done  this,  there  could  be  no 
possible  necessity  for  him  to  adopt  the  attitude  which  he  has  sub- 
sequently adopted.  His  proper  course  evidently  was  to  say,  "  I 
am  very  sorry  if  I  have  hurt  any  one's  feelings;  I  have  acted  to- 
the  best  of  my  judgment,  and  to  that  judgment  I  adhere."] 
Instead  of  this,  according  to  a  habit  very  common  with  children 
and  women,  but  supposed  by  the  arrogance  of  man  to  be  rare  in 
full-grown  and  tolerably  intelligent  specimens  of  •  the  sex  which  ' 
fights  and  counsels,  he  raises  counter-accusationsj  tries  to  create  a- 
kind  of  cuttle-fish  screen  of  dark  insinuation,  under  cover  of  whicn 
he  may  get  off,  and  finally,  while  refusing  to  give  up  his  propei  ty*j 
offers  tothrowup  the  really  iraportanttaskof  co-ordinatingthewhole-' 
mass  of  Carlyle  documents  into  a  regular  and  complete  biography. 
For  this  last  act,  ungracious  as  it  is,  there  is  perhaps  some  reason 
for  being  thankful  to  him,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Mrs* 
Alexander  Carlyle  will  accept  the  offer.  In  mere  literary  facultj 
Mr.  Froude  is,  indeed,  an  expert ;  but  if  this  realm  does  not  quite 
hold  five  hundred  as  good  as  he,  it  holds  a  quite  sufficient 
number.  In  every  other  qualification  for  the  work,  except  the 
personal  intimacy  of  which  he  has  made  such  unfortunate  use,  he- 
would  appear  to  be  wholly  deficient.  Besides,  he  has  already 
earned  Shakspeare's  curse  quite  sufficiently,  and  perhaps  a  little  of 
it  has  come  upon  him  already  in  the  remarkably  surry  figure  he- 
cuts  in  this  present  dispute.  "  His  bishopric  let  another  take 9 
will  probably  he  the  cry  not  merely  of  every  admirer  of  the  great 
man  of  letters  whom  we  have  lost,  but  also  of  every  lover  of  fair 
play  and  good  taste  in  matters  literary. 


THE  LAST  PUBLIC  DECLARATION  OF  LEO  XIII. 

riHIE  Pope  replied  the  other  day  to  an  address,  presented  to 
-L  him  with  great  ceremony  in  the  Consistorial  Hall  of  the 
Vatican,  by  a  deputation  from  various  Catholic  societies  in  Home 
united  under  the  name  ot Federations  Piani  delle  Societa  Cattuhcht 
di  Roma.  His  discourse  was  not  indeed  an  Encyclical  or  an 
Allocution,  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  terms.  But  considering 
that  the  Papal  organs  describe  the  occasion  as  being  one  "  such  as 
has  not  been  witnessed  since  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII.,"  and  that 
the  deputation  alone  included  more  than  ten  thousand  persons,  we 
may  fairly  attribute  to  the  public  and  deliberate  reply  of  his 
Holiness  a  significance  not  at  all  inferior,  to  say  the  least,  to  that 
of  a  more  formal  utterance.    We  are  carefully  informed  how  for 
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two  hours  on  that  Sunday  morning  all  the  passages  to  St.  Peter's 
were  occupied  by  continuous  streams  of  carriages  conveying  the 
deputies  to  the  Vatican ;  how  the  Bridge  of  St.  Angelo  was 
blocked  by  three  lines  of  vehicles ;  and  how  no  single  building  in 
the  Vatican,  except  St.  Peter's  itself,  could  contain  the  multitude, 
who  were  therefore  distributed  over  various  halls  and  loggie,  the 
grand  reception  being  held  in  the  Consistorial  Hall,  where  the 
Pope  appeared  surrounded  by  some  twenty  Cardinals  and  a  host 
of  minor  dignitaries  and  officials  of  his  Court.  It  is  described  as 
"  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  citizens  "  unparalleled  since  he  ascended 
the  throne,  and  "  a  convincing  proof  that  the  policy  of  the  present 
occupant  of  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  commends  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  rich  and  poor  alike."  It  becomes  therefore  a  matter  of  some  inte- 
rest to  ascertain  what  that  policy  is,  as  expounded  by  his  Holiness 
himself  on  an  occasion  of  exceptional  splendour  and  publicity,  when 
he  must  of  course  have  been  well  aware  that,  in  addressing  the 

1  vast  audience  before  him,  he  was  really,  though  not  officially,  speak- 
ing urbi  et  orbi.  The  Tablet,  in  commenting  on  the  address,  begins 

I  by  insisting,  as  for  obvious  reasons  it  was  bound  to  insist,  that  "  the 
Holy  Father,  once  more  solemnly  maintaining  the  inalienable  and 
indestructible  rights  of  the  Pope-King  over  his  city  of  Rome,  de- 
olared  anew  that  Rome  belonged  to  the  Roman  Pontiff."  And  it  is 
quite  true  that  a  strongly-worded — and  no  doubt  intentionally  so 
worded — passage  to  this  effect  does  occur  in  the  discourse.  But  even 
the  Tablet  is  obliged  to  admit,  what  cannot  fail  at  once  to  strike 
.any  intelligent  reader,  that  "  it  was  to  the  duties  of  Catholics,  in 
face  of  the  unceasing  activity  of  the  enemies  of  religion,  that  the 
Pope  mainly  directed  his  advice,"  and  that  while  he  was  primarily 
addressing  Roman  citizens,  "  his  words  were  calculated  to  address 
■an  identical  lesson  to  the  Catholics  of  Europe  at  large,  and  indeed 
to  all  classes  of  men  separated  from  the  Church  who  siill  cling  to 
the  natural  foundations  of  social  order."  In  other  words,  he 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  questions  of  interest  to  all  Christians 
and  good  citizeDS,  quite  irrespectively  of  their  views  about  the 
Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope.  Now  this  is  certainly  the  fact,  and 
it  remarkably  bears  out  the  view  which,  as  our  readers  may 
recollect,  we  have  ourselves  repeatedly,  and  from  the  time  of  his 
accession,  expressed  of  the  aims  and  policy  of  the  present  pontiff. 

I  It  has  however  been  again  and  again  objected,  from  more  than  one 
•quarter,  but  especially  of  course  by  ultramontanes,  and  not  least 
in  the  columns  of  the  Tablet,  that  this  view  is  an  entirely  mis- 
taken one,  and  that  there  is  no  real  difference  whatever  between 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  Leo  XIII.  and  Pius  IX.  When  indeed 
within  a  twelvemonth  of  the  new  Pope's  election  Ur.  Newman,  who 
— to  speak  plainly — had  been  for  years  the  bete  noire  of  the  Roman 
Curia,  was  raised  to  the  purple,  nieu's  eyes  were  opened  for  the 
moment  to  the  true  state  of  the  case,  but  it  was  soon  found  most 
convenient  to  argue  that  after  all  this  proved  nothing  at  all ;  that 
Dr.  Newman's  serftiments  had  been  quite  misrepresented  and  were 
really  in  full  accord  with  those  of  the  "  insolent  and  aggressive 
faction,"  as  he  once  called  them,  dominant  under  the  last  ponti- 
ficate ;  and  that  Pius  IX.,  had  he  lived  a  little  longer,  would  no 
doubt  have  done  what  during  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years  had  oddly 
enough  never  occurred  to  him,  and  would  himself  have  decorated  his 
most  distinguished  subject  with  the  purple.  "  There  is  nothing  so 
delusive  as  facts,  except  figures,"  and  though  all  the  facts  pointed 
OEe  way,  that  was  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  truth  was  not 
to  be  looked  for  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction. 

Those  who  so  argue  will  make  the  most  of  one  clause  in  this 
last  pontifical  pronunciamento,  already  referred  to,  where  the  Pope 
declares  in  somewhat  rhetorical  phrase  that  "  by  many  titles,  all 
of  them  glorious,  Home  appertain.*  to  the  Roman  Pontiff  .  .  . 
and  therefore  the  rights  which  the  Pontiff  possesses  over 
Rome  are  so  sacred  and  imprescriptible  that  no  human  forces, 
no  political  reasons,  no  lapse,  of  time,  can  destroy  them,  nor 
in  the  least  diminish  or  weaken  them."  Now  on  this  passage, 
the  language  of  which  is  no  doubt  emphatic  enough,  especially  the 
words  we  have  italicized  for  reasons  that  will  appear  presently, 
there  are  one  or  two  remarks  to  be  made.  In  the  first  plac  ■  it  is 
sewed  in,  so  to  speak,  like  a  piiijinrtus  pannus,  into  an  address 
dealing  with  other  and  more  practical  subject*  which  would  lose 
nothing  of  consistency  and  sequence  by  its  omission.  In  the  next 
place  the  very  strength  of  the  wording,  and  notably  the  state  - 
ment that  "  no  lapse  of  time  can  destroy  "  the  claims  of  the  tem- 
poral  power,  looks  much  more  like  the  formal  and  somewhat 
perfuuetory  discharge  of  an  olllciiil  duty  than  the  iniertion  of  a 
principle  to  which  the  sinker  attaches  any  practical  interest  or 
flgniticance.  Nothing  could  well  bi  more  unlike  what  we  hope 
it  is  not  disrespect lul  to  tlic  memory  of  Pius  IX.  to  call  the 
frminri  ululatim  wherewith  he  nSTOT  milted  an  opportunity  of 
bedewing  his*  fallen  crown  duiii;g  the  last  neven  years  of  his 
reign,  On  for  Rome  ten  via™  be  lorn  he  had  never  censed 
to  denounce  in  the  liveliest  terms  the  robbers  and  rebels 
who  were  Conspiring  to  M)ftteb  it  from  him.  And  there  are 
)bvious  nnd  very  intelligible  reasoi  i  why  l.co  XIII.  should 
lave  taken  advantage  of  such  nn  oce.i  mi  m  "Hi"  great,  d.uion- 
rtration  of  loyalty  and  devotion"  the  other  day  for  putting  on 
record  an  official  protest  against  the  loM  of  bit  civil  soTOMlgnty, 
The  part v  of  high  prerogative,  sedulously  nursed  into  power  niel 
anaiicism  during  a  papacy  of  unprecedented  length.  CO  aid  not  b<i 
unified  out.  by  the  mere  breath  even  of  nn  infallible  potentate, 
had  he  desired  it,  and  it.  was  too  influential  to  be  safely  ignored 
There  were  ominous  rumours  a  year  or'  two  ago  ol  a  fulling  ofl  of 

I  Peter's  I'ence  from  the  bare  inspicion  of  the  new  I'ono  being 

*  Unsound  on  this  cardinal  point  of  Papal  ethic,  and  ."  i  tie'  party 


who  held  the  purse-strings  were  the  same  who  pertinaciously 
forbade  the  Pope  to  accept  the  liberal  subsidy  offered  by  the 
Italian  Government,  the  difficulty  threatened  to  be  a  serious  one. 
It  will  perhaps  be  replied  that  no  such  considerations  can  justify 
or  explain  the  Pope's  solemn  affirmation  of  principles  he  does 
not  believe  to  be  true,  and  therefore  personal  respect  for 
Leo  XIII.  constrains  us  to  admit  his  identification  of  sen- 
timent with  Pius  IX.  But  here  the  magical  formula  of 
the  schoolmen,  "  distingue ndum"  comes  in  with  all  its  force. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Leo  XIII.,  trained  from 
boyhood  in  the  inexorable  traditions  of  the  Roman  Curia — incom- 
parably the  oldest,  subtlest,  narrowest,  and  most  tenacious  school 
of  traditional  juristic  lore  existing  anywhere  in  the  present  age — 
does  not  conscientiously  believe  in  the  "  imprescriptible  rights  " 
of  the  Papal  Sovereignty,  and  is  therefore  not  able  with  a  good 
conscience  to  proclaim  that  belief,  when  there  is  adequate  ground 
for  doing  so.  But  it  may  be  equally  true  that  he  is  not  anxious 
to  dwell  upon  the  claim,  and  would  shrink  from  any  public 
assertion  of  it  without  some  special  ground.  We  may  find  a 
parallel  in  what  Dr.  Newman  says  about  himself  in  the  Apologia. 
He  tells  us  how  he  was  charged  with  insincerity  for  his  denuncia- 
tions of  Rome  and  Romish  teaching  in  his  earlier  Oxford  works, 
and  all  the  more  so  because  he  had  declared  such  denunciations  to 
be  "  necessary  for  our  [Anglican]  position."  But  his  reply  is  a 
very  simple  one.  He  had  not  said  a  word  against  Rome  which  he 
did  not  at  the  time  believe  to  be  perfectly  just,  but  yet  it  appeared 
to  him  so  grave  a  matter  for  an  individual  writer  to  stand  up 
and  assail  a  vast  religious  Communion,  comprising  above  half  the 
Christian  world,  that  he  might  have  shrunk  from  openly 
avowing  his  belief,  had  he  not  known  that  he  was  but 
following  a  whole  catena  of  Anglican  divines  of  former  ages, 
and  that  the  principles  he  sincerely  desired  to  see  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Church  of  England  had  no  chance  of  success  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  free  from  all  taint  of  Romanism. 
And  thu9  it  was  "necessary  for  our  position  "  to  say  openly  what 
he  might  not  otherwise  have  expressed,  but  would  equally  have 
held  to  be  true.  Leo  XIII.  may  plead  in  the  same  way  that  he 
finds  it  necessary  for  his  position  to  make  a  public  assertion  of 
claims  which  he  fully  believes  to  be  just  in  the  abstract  but  which, 
apart  from  this  special  and  circumstantial  necessity,  he  would  have 
preferred  to  pass  over  in  silence.  As  a  Pope  and  Rouiau  prelate 
he  naturally  believes  in  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  the  temporal 
Papacy,  and  he  recognizes  strong  reasons  of  expediency  for  giving 
formal  expression  to  this  belief  at  the  present  moment.  But  being 
not  only  a  Roman  prelate,  but  a  man  of  intellectual  and  historical 
culture  and  a  statesmanlike  mind,  he  is  well  aware  that  the  altered 
relations  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  power  in  Italy,  however  deplor- 
able, represent  part  only  of  a  general  change  which  is  passing  over 
the  face  of  European  society,  and  he  probably  more  than  half 
suspects  that,  for  any  period  calculable  by  human  foresight, 
the  change  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.  And  therefore  while 
recording,  for  sufficient  reasons,  his  solemn  protest  against  any 
lapse  of  time  being  held  to  bar  the  claim,  should  an  opportunity 
for  reviving  it  ever  occur  iu  the  future,  ho  wisely  sets  himself  to 
provide  for  present  emergencies  without  further  reference  to  ab- 
stract ideals  which  may  or  may  not  enter  into  the  practical  politics 
of  bis  remote  successors. 

It  is  at  least  entirely  in  this  spirit  that  the  remainderof  the  Address 
is  conceived.  "  I  don't  wane  to  know,"  a  Bishop  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  a  candidate  for  orders  reputed  to  hold  extreme  opinions, 
f  what  you  think  about  abstruse  questions  of  theology,  but  what 
sort  of  doctrine  you  mean  to  preach  to  your  people,  and  how 
you  will  treat  the  children  who  come  to  you  to  bo  prepared 
for  Confirmation."  If  we  judge;  the  last  Papal  discourse  by 
the  common-sense  test,  not  of  what  it  formally  lavs  down 
about  imprescriptible  rights,  but  of  what  kind  of  practical 
instruction  it  conveys  to  the  faithful,  it  will  bo  found  to 
bear  out  entirely  the  character  for  statesmanlike  moderation  nnd 
sagacity  which  so  markedly  distinguishes  the  present  Pope  from 
his  predecessor.  After  asserting  his  resolve  to  defend  and 
protect  inviolate  all  the  rights  of  his  See,  and  tho  duty  of  his 
beloved  children  to  "cooperate  in  this  most  noble  endeavour," 
he  goes  on  to  draw  the  practical  le -.-on,  not  that  (hey  ought 
to  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Italian  Government,  but  that 
they  should  strenuously  resist,  in  their  own  persons  anil  their 
families  the  elements  of  corruption  rife  in  modern  socieiv,  and 
this  especially  by  securing  tho  Christian  education  of  tho  young, 
and  "  by  means  of  a  respectable  press.  '  The  only  advice  that  can 
be  in  any  sense  termed  political  is  based  not  on  a  repudiation  but 
an  acceptance  of  tho  established  order  of  things  in  Italy.  "  In- 
asmuch as,  together  with  Catholic  intere  I  tho-o  of  t  h0  family 
and  of  socioty  are  now  menaced,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
defend  them  also,  by  carrying  \our  action  into  tho  field  of  tho 
municipal  and  provincial  administrations,  the  only  one  at 
present  open  to  the  Catholics  of  Italy."  There  i»  an  ex- 
hortation to  meet  the  socialistic  and  irreligious  organizations 
of  the  day  by  multiplying  Clubs,  Committees,  and  [Societies  of 

an  opposite  kind,  and  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the  mipr  o 

importance  of  working  together  in  Chri  tian  unity  and  concord. 
On  this  suggestion  the  Tablet  takes  occasion  to  observe  —  rather 
unkindly  to  its  Irish  friends— that  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  and  M. 
Victor  lingo,  the  chosen  associate  of  Mr.  Pamell,  a  w .  : I  :i .  Mr. 
IJradlaugh  ami  Mrs.  Ilesant,  are  members  of  the  Executive  CoB> 
tnittM  of  tho  DtmOCfSilc  LsftgUf,  an  agency  of  Atheism  and 

({evolution,  whirl  -e-urily  falls  under  the* pontifical  censure. 

The  Pope  however  refrains  from  naming  uny  particular  societies. 
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and  contents  himself  •with  a  general  warning  against  tendencies 
which  no  thoughtful  man,  Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant,  will  deny 
to  be  at  this  moment  operative  in  many  countries  of  Europe  and 
fraught  with  serious  peril  to  the  State  and  the  family  no  less 
than  to  the  Church.  There  is  nothing  in  all  this  which  might 
not  bo  said,  and  has  not  been  said  over  and  over  again  in  substance, 
by  prelates,  preachers,  and  religious  writers  of  various  kinds  among 
ourselves.  But  it  comes  of  course  with  a  fresh  force  from  the 
lips  of  the  pontiff  in  the  Cousistorial  Hall  of  the  Vatican, 
and  contrasts,  both  in  its  positive  and  negative  aspects,  strikingly 
enough  with  the  endless  torrent  of  denunciations,  reclamations, 
lamentations,  and  more  than  Carlylese  anathemas  of  things  in 
general,  which  used  to  "  go  on  for  ever "  in  the  Vatican  of 
Pius  IX.  It  is  a  little  unreasonable  perhaps  to  blame  Leo  XIII. 
for  not  making  formal  overtures  of  reconciliation  to  the  Italian 
Government,  even  supposing  no  difficulty  need  be  apprehended — 
and  the  difficulty  would  most  likely  prove  very  considerable  on 
both  sides — in  arranging  the  terms  of  a  Concordat.  To  this  day, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  every  episcopal  Consecration  at  West- 
minster Abbey  commences  with  a  formal  protest  of  the  Dean's, 
handed  down  from  mediajval  usage,  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
Bishops  into  his  own  privileged  domain,  after  which  preliminary 
ceremony  ho  quietly  proceeds  to  take  the  part  assigned  him  in  the 
service.  The  formal  protest  of  the  Pope  against  the  forcible  occu- 
pation of  his  States  can  appeal  to  the  same  sort  of  venerable 
antiquity,  and  is  similarly  "a  tale  of  little  meaning,  though  the 
words  are  strong."  It  meant  a  good  deal  in  the  mouth  of 
Pius  IX.,  as  far  as  his  own  will  and  intention  were  concerned  ;  it 
means  in  the  mouth  of  Leo  XIII.  that,  while  he  is  a  pastor, 
politician,  and  philanthropist,  he  does  not  forget  that  he  is  also  a 
Pope,  and  that  his  high  office  has  picturesque  precedents  to  re- 
spect, as  well  as  practical  duties  to  discharge.  The  more  thoroughly 
the  duties  are  carried  out,  the  sooner  will  it  become  possible  to 
consign  the  precedents  to  oblivion. 


TRAINED  ELEPHANTS. 

ONE  of  the  late  Canon  Kingsley's  favourite  stories  was  of  a 
certain  Devonshire  farmer,  who,  narrating  to  the  clergyman 
of  his  parish  the  wonders  of  a  "  menagerie  "  which  he  had  visited, 
declared  himself  chiefly  delighted  with  the  "  Great  Zagazaius." 
The  clergyman  asked  for  an  explanation,  when  the  farmer  ex- 
hibited the  "  playbill,"  on  which  appeared  in  large  letters  the 
words,  "  The  Great  Sagacious,"  followed  by  a  picture  of  an 
elephant.  If  half  the  stories  which  are  told  of  them  be  true, 
elephants  certainly  have  a  pre-eminent  claim  to  this  epithet,  for 
they  not  only  at  times  display  an  amount  of  intelligence  which 
is  almost  human,  but  they  appear  to  have  a  keen  sense  of  the 
humorous  as  well.  Who  does  not  remember  the  elephant  of  juve- 
nile story,  which  drenched  the  Oriental  tailor  with  water  in  return 
for  a  malicious  prick  with  a  needle,  which  the  latter  had  given 
him  instead  of  his  usual  eleemosynary  bun?  Or  that  other  one, 
celebrated  by  Wilhelm  Busch,  of  Munchener  Bilderbogen  fame, 
which  followed  and  caught  the  mischievous  negro  who  had  shot 
at  it,  and,  after  frightening  him  in  various  ways,  dropped  him  into 
a  prickly-pear  busli  ?  The  latest  account  of  elephantine  'cuteness 
comes  from  Philadelphia,  where  P.  T.  Barnum  has  a  show  with 
twenty  of  these  animals.  Half  of  them  are  already  trained  and 
bail  from  England,  while  the  others  are  described  as  American 
— by  domicile,  we  presume,  for  we  have  never  heard 
them  included  amongst  the  indigenous  fauna  of  the  New 
World.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  American  elephants  were  envi- 
ous of  their  companions'  accomplishments,  and  set  to  work  with 
such  goodwill  to  emulate  them,  that  they  were  frequently  de- 
tected practising  in  private,  and  standing  upon  their  heads  and 
performing  other  feats  during  their  leisure  moments  or  when 
alone.  These  same  performers,  we  are  also  told,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  a  snowstorm,  were  seized  with  severe  shivering  fits,  to 
remedy  which  four  gallons  of  Bourbon  or  Old  Ilye  were  admin- 
istered to  each,  with  excellent  results — though  it  certainly  does 
seem  rather  "  a  stiff  glass  of  grog."  At  the  end  of  the  next  day's 
journey  the  "troupe"  again  displayed  alarming  symptoms  of  a 
chill,  and  shivered  and  groaned  with  marked  emphasis,  although 
the  weather  was  exceptionally  mild.  This  time  the  keeper  sternly 
exclaimed,  "  Not  another  drop  !  "  and  the  shiverings  ceased.  From 
all  which  we  gather  that  the  veteran  showman  is  keeping  up  his 
reputation,  and  that  American  institutions  sharpen  the  wits  of 
elephants  as  well  as  men. 

The  sagacity  of  these  animals  was  noticed  by  very  early  writers. 
Strabo  says:  — "Few  of  them  are  difficult  to  tame,  for  they  are 
naturally  so  mild  and  gentle  in  their  disposition  that  they  ap- 
proximate to  rational  creatures.  Some  take  up  their  drivers  when 
fallen  in  battle,  and  carry  them  off  in  safety  from  the  field. 
Others,  when  their  masters  have  sought  refuge  between  their  fore- 
legs, have  fought  in  their  defence  and  saved  their  lives.  If,  in  a 
tit  of  anger,  they  kill  either  the  man  who  feeds  them  or  the  man 
who  trains  them,  they  pine  so  much  for  his  loss  that  they  refuse 
to  take  food,  and  sometimes  die  of  hunger."  A  curious  proof  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  old 
Indian  elephant  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park  some 
years  ago  did  actually  pine  to  death  at  the  loss  of  the  keeper  who 
bad  long  attended  to  her,  and  to  whom  she  had  become  greatly 
attached.  /Elian  gives  the  following  account  of  elephant-taming  in  ' 
India  in  his  own  time : — "  An  elephant,  if  caught  when  full  grown,  | 


is  difficult  to  tame,  and,  longing  for  freedom,  thirsts  for  blood 
Should  it  be  bouud  in  cbains,  this  exasperates  it  still  more,  and  it 
will  not  submit  to  a  master.  The  Indians,  however,  coax  it  with 
food,  and  seek  to  pacify  it  with  various  things  for  which  it  has  a 
liking,  their  aim  being  to  satisfy  its  appetite  and  soothe  its  temper. 
But  it  is  still  angry,  and  takes  no  notice  of  them.  To  what  device 
do  they  then  resort  ?  They  sing  to  it  their  native  melodies,  and 
soothe  it  with  the  music  of  an  instrument  in  common  use,  which 
has  four  strings,  and  is  called  a  skindapsos.  The  creature  now 
pricks  up  its  ears  and  yields  to  the  soothing  strain.  It  is  then 
freed  from  its  bonds,  but  does  not  seek  to  escape,  being  enthralled 
by  the  music.  It  even  takes  food  eagerly,  and,  like  a  luxurious 
guest  rivetted  to  the  festive  board,  has  no  wish  to  go  from  its  love 
of  music." 

The  present  method  of  hunting  wild  elephants  with  trained 
females  as  decoys  is  almost  identical  with  the  ancient  method  as 
described  by  Arrian  in  his  Indika,  and  he,  too,  mentions  the  use  of 
music  as  an  infallible  means  of  soothing  their  savage  breasts.  One 
of  P.  T.  Barnum's  elephants  amuses  the  audience  by  entering  the 
arena,  fanning  itself  with  its  trunk,  and  subsequently  stealing  the 
keeper's  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  its  face  withal.  The  first- 
mentioned  trick  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  natural  to  the  animal,  since 
it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  it  will  in  a  state  of  nature  break 
off  the  branch  of  a  tree  and  use  it  as  a  fly-flapper  to  rid  itself 
of  troublesome  insects.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  instances  known  of 
an  animal  actually  employing  a  tool  to  supplement  or  assist  the 
members  which  nature  has  given  it.  The  sly  and  somewhat 
unprincipled  conduct  with  regard  to  the  whisky,  for  which  Mr. 
Barnum  vouches,  is  also  not  without  parallel ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  elephants  employed,  as  they  frequently  are,  in  dockyards  and 
elsewhere  in  India,  will  work  hard  if  promised  extra  rations,  but 
will  shirk  work  and  deliberately  idle  away  their  time  if  left  for  a 
short  time  without  being  overlooked.  Innumerable  stories  are  oa 
record  of  their  powers  of  reflection  and  minute  observation.  One 
large  female  elephant,  who  had  for  a  number  of  nights  taken  part 
in  a  certain  dramatic  pageant,  steadily  refused  on  one  occasion  to- 
re-enter her  "  dressing-room,"  which  had  been  built  just  outside- 
the  theatre,  nor  could  threats  or  blows  induce  her  to  move  ;  when 
it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the  planks  leading  up  to  the  building 
had  given  way,  and  that  the  approach  was  insecure. 

The  following  incident,  related  by  M.  Louis  Rousselet  in  his 
magnificent  volume  India  and  its  Natioe  Princes,  is  another  proof 
of  this  extraordinary  faculty.  "  We  found  ourselves,"  says  the 
author,  "  facing  a  precipice  the  sides  of  which  descend  almost 
perpendicularly  for  about  fifty  feet.  A  path,  scarcely  practicable 
for  pedestrians,  over  the  different  windings  of  the  rock,  presented 
itself  to  us.  It  seemed  utterly  impossible  that  an  elephant  should 
venture  on  this  mere  goat-walk ;  the  mahout,  however,  assured 
us  that  his  animal  would  accomplish  it.  After  a  thousand  ad~ 
monitions  shouted  at  him  by  his  driver,  the  elephant  commenced 
his  perilous  descent.  To  see  with  what  care  he  balanced 
his  body !  to  observe  the  dexterity  with  which  he  put  his 
four  feet  together  on  blocks  scarcely  large  enough  to  hold  them  1 
The  only  sign  of  agitation  he  exhibited  was  a  slight  tremor  which 
shook  his  whole  body.  The  rock  of  reddish  sandstone  projected 
in  huge  masses  suspended  over  the  abyss,  on  which  we  were  com- 
pelled to  step,  and  before  venturing  on  these  blocks  the  elephant 
convinced  himself  whether  they  were  capable  of  bearing  him  by 
weighing  on  them  with  his  forelegs  repeatedly,  without,  however, 
risking  the  equilibrium  of  the  rest  of  his  body,  which  was  thrown 
backwards.  We  were  only  a  few  feet  above  the  bottom,  when  the 
mahout,  impatient  at  these  delays,  raised  his  pike  to  strike  the. 
elephant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  enormous  stone  over  which  he> 
was  urging  him,  yielding  to  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  intelligent 
beast,  got  detached,  and  rolled  down  with  a  crash.  A  moment 
more  and  we  should  have  all  perished  in  a  frightful  fall ;  the» 
sagacity  of  the  elephant  had  saved  our  lives." 

But  the  course  of  training  elephants  does  not  always  run  smooth, 
and  when  the  animal  is  really  refractory  the  keepers  have  "  & 
heavy  hand  "  with  their  charge.    The  most  usual  method  of 
persuasion  employed,  when  coaxing  and  feeding  have  failed,  is,  we 
believe,  to  "job  them  with  a  pitchfork  till  blood  is  freely  drawn 
at  least,  this  was  the  explanation  given  by  a  trainer  of  repute  of 
his  own  practice  in  his  gentle  art,  and  it  accords  with  Strabo's- 
assertion,  that  "  to  prevent  them  shaking  themselves  in  order  to 
throw  off  those  who  attempt  to  mount  them,  they  [the  ancient 
Indians]  make  cuts  all  round  their  neck  and  then  put  thongs  of 
leather  into  the  incisions,  so  that  the  pain  obliges  them  to  submit, 
to  their  fetters  and  to  remain  quiet."    Under  this  or  similar  treat- 
ment an  elephant  can  be  made  to  exhibit  the  greatest  docility  in 
the  arena,  and  will  show  a  touching  devotion  to  his  keeper  which 
canuot  fail  to  render  the  circus  at  which  he  is  employed  as  moral 
an  exhibition  as   Artemus   Ward's  own  celebrated  "  Snaix." 
We  have  seen  an  elephant  trainer  put  his  head  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  proteges  during  a  performance,  when  the  brute  obstinately 
kepi,  its  mouth  closed,  and  was  only  induced  to  change  its  mind 
by   a  violent  kick   upon  the    trunk  from  a  pair  of  heavy 
boots.    No  doubt,   this  "  little  excentricity "  was  followed  by 
summary  and  severe  punishment ;  but,  we  must  confess,  that  to 
so  intelligent  a  creature  as  an  elephant,  the  insertion  of  a  human 
head  into  its  mouth  must  have  seemed  such  an  idiotic  proceeding 
that  a  little  hesitation  as  to  what  to  do  with  it  is  quite  allowable. 
In  Baroda,  under  the  late  Gaikwar's  rule,  a  huge  elephant  was 
kept  as  the  public  executioner,  and  used  to  despatch  poor  wretches, 
at  the  word  of  command,  by  crushing  their  skulls  with  his  enor- 
mous foot.    Perhaps  this  elephant  may  have  imagined  that  some 
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such  duty  was  expected  of  him,  and  was  merely  turning  the  matter 
over  in  bis  mind. 

When  an  elephant  is  callous,  even  to  the  gentle  persuasion  of 
the  pitchfork,  and  goes  "  must  "—that  is  to  say,  hopelessly  depraved 
and  rampant— there  is  only  one  kind  of  influence  which  can  be 
advantageously  exercised,  "and  that  is  to  "  influence  his  head  off," 
or,  at  least,  to  adopt  the  handiest  available  form  of  euthanasia. 
The  poor  old  historical  elephant  of  the  Royal  Exchange,  mad- 
dened by  toothache,  had  to  be  treated  by  a  firing  party  of  sol- 
diers; and  another  submitted  to  about  a  quart  of  prussic  acid, 
entailing  fatal  consequences  to  a  butcher  who  had  been  called  in 
to  assist  in  its  subsequent  dissection.  As  a  rule,  they  are  very 
patient  under  pain,  and  easily  recognize  the  fact  that  any  proposed 
operation  is  "  for  their  good."  There  are  two  elephants  at  this 
moment  in  the  Zoological.Gardens  who  have  submitted  to  surgical 
treatment,  the  one  for  an  accident  which  tore  off  a  portion  of  its 
trunk,  the  other  for  an  abscess  in  the  face.  The  ancients  also 
knew  how  to  treat  sick  or  wounded  elephants  :  and  ^Elian,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
therapeutics  employed,  dwelling  at  the  same  time  upon  the 
■/ratitude  which  the  creatures  evinced  when  cured.  On  the  whole, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  Ganesha,  the  Hindu  God  of  Wisdom,  is 
represented  with  an  elephant's  head  to  symbolize  the  possession  of 
extraordinary  sagacity. 


the  declint;  OF  THE  SWOKD. 

AKI.VD  of  funeral  panegyric  on  the  sword  is  pronounced  this 
month  by  an  enthusiastic  and  partly  fantastic  writer  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine,   wanting  neither  in   eloquence   of  the 
I exuberant  kind  nor  in  ingenious  conceits.     To  some  of  his 
I  Fancies  we  may  presently  return.    But  his  main  argument  is 
j.hat  in  respect  of  honour  and  esteem  the  sword  has  become  a  thing 
hut  of  date  ;  or  rather  this  is  the  theme  assumed  by  him  as  the 
jiubjectot  hie  variations.    It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the 
lissumption  is  in  more  than  one  way  paradoxical.    For,  if  we  look 
{simply  to  fact,  we  shall  find  that  the  sword  continues  a  weapon 
lof  war,  and  is  like  to  do  so,  the  latest  inventions  in  tactics 
laaving  rather  magnified  than  diminished  the  office  of  cavalry. 
IWe  have  heard  of  military  reformers  who  would  like  to  make  the 
pistol  the  trooper's  principal  weapon  ;  but  the  sabre  holds  its  own 
l  or  the  present  without  much  fear  of  disturbance,  and  in  our  own 
limes  has  done  feats  of  no  small  renown  at  Gravelotte  and  else- 
larhere.    If  we  take  it  from  the  side  of  sentiment,  the  sword  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  poetic  and  symbolic  dignity.    Now  as  much  as 
lieretolore  it  is  an  emblem  of  state  and  power,  of  protection  to 
l;he  right  and  terror  to  evil-doers.    For  us  no  less  than  for  the 
Hebrew  poet  or  annalist  its  name  gathers  up  all  the  qualities 
lind  powers  of  armed  force  as  the  name  of  no  other  weapon 
l»n.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  we  habitually  speak  of  appealing 
wo  the  sword  in  a  just  cause,  we  do  not  in  this  way  dignify  cannon 
|>r  bayonets.    If  we  use  them  as  symbols,  it  is  mostly  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  wrongful  violence  or  tyranny.    A  dominion  maintained 
.  >y  the  sword  and  a  dominion  supported  by  bayonets  are,  for  what 
I  he  terms  signify  in  themselves,  much  the  same  thing  ;  but  they 
lo  not  convey  exactly  the  same  meaning.     Again,  if  we  look  to 
iwordsmanship  as  an  art,  we  see  that  it  has  gone  on  steadily  im- 
nroving  for  three  centuries,  and  has  room  left  for  improvement 
ret.     The  use  of  the  point  alone,  which  we  pre-eminently  call 
encing,  may  have  been  brought  pretty  near  its  greatest  attainable 
infection ;  what  remains  to  be  done,  at  any  rate,  is  more  in  the 
way  of  simplifying  than  of  inventing.    Hut  the  combined  use  of 
.he  point  and  edge,  which  is  precisely  the  function  of  the  military 
abre,  has  been  so  much  left  in  the  background  that  the  study  of 
t  must  be  said  to  be  still  young.  We  think  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
.hat  military  swords  are  now  far  better  made  and  better  handled 
ban   they    were  a  century   ago;   but  the   common  instruc- 
ions  are  i-till  ridiculously  meagre  and  faulty.  The  historical  aspect 
low  briefly  indicated  is  glossed  over,  if  not  perverted,  by  the 
ngenious  essayist  in  question,  who  speaks  of  fencing  as  if  it  had 
»en  born  full-blown — "  instantly  great,  suddenly  magnificent," 
ire  his  words.    No  one  who  had  to  rely  for  information  on  his 
article  would  form  any  notion  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
inco  the  second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  to  which  time 
lelong  the  works  of  the  earliest  masters  of  sword-play  of  whom 
Jjytbing  certain  is  known.    There  is  a  tradition  given  by  one  or 
wo  modern  French  authors,  and  repented  by  the  writer  in  Ilta< k- 
oood,  that  the  art  was  brought  into  Italy  by  the  Spanish  armies  ; 
i.nd  there  is  mention  in  an  Author  of  the  late  seventeenth  century  of 
Hpanish  treatises  as  early  as  1470.  But  these  Spanish  books,  if  they 
■xist  or  have  existed,  are  bo  rare  ns  to  have  escaped  the  nets  of  the 
libliogTaphers.    lie  that  ns  it  niny,  for  three  centuries  and  a  half 
it  least  the  science  of  arms  has  been  a  stendily  advancing  one. 
'n  this  matter  the  writer  doe*  not  deal  quite  fairly  with  us.  It 
ji  Still  stranger  to  mil  the  modern  French  duelling-sword,  ns  be 
loes,  the  "  pallid,  sickly  inheritor  of  a  fallen  crown."    It  would 
te  almost  as  reasonable  to  detSfibe  a  Martini-I  lenry  rillo  as  a 
lellid,  sickly  descendant  of  the  hand-guns  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  weapon  is  not  legs  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  its  forerunner*, 
tor  in  any  way  inferior  in  metal  or  workmnnship,  and  it  in  more 
jiicely  adapted  to  its  purpose  and   capable  of  more  scientific 
l  Handling.    Certainly  it  is  less  in  request  for  serious  encounters; 
or,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  n  military  weapon,  ar.d  on  the 
•ther  band,  duelling  is  in  decadence.     Not  only  is  it  fairly 


extinct  in  this  country,  but  it  tends  to  become  ridiculous  in 
those  where  public  opinion  still  tolerates  or  encourages  it.  And 
here,  indeed,  there  is  some  show  of  derogation  to  the  sword, 
far  more,  at  least,  than  in  its  other  supposed  grievances.  The 
reason  that  the  small-sword  is  not  a  weapon  of  war  is  simply 
that  it  is  too  delicate  an  instrument  for  the  chance  medley  of 
all  arms.  It  can  show  its  perfection  only  in  a  single  combat 
on  foot.  But  it  furnishes  an  ideal  which  must  be  studied  by 
those  who  would  make  the  best  use  of  other  arms.  It  is  im- 
possible to  execute  any  but  the  simplest  movements  of  fencing 
with  a  musket  and  bayonet ;  yet  a  man  who  has  learnt  fencing  will 
do  much  more  with  the  bayonet  than  one  who  has  not.  So  the 
greater  weight  of  the  sabre,  and  the  necessity  of  parrying  with 
the  edge,  limit  the  movements  that  can  be  effectively  performed 
with  it.  Still,  a  knowledge  of  the  small-sword  is  the  best  key  to 
knowledge  of  what  the  sabre  can  do.  Sabre-players  who  are  not 
also  familiar  with  the  foil  are  generally  too  wide  in  their  action, 
aud  hardly  ever  use  the  point.  Thus  it  is  not  the  proper  business 
of  the  small-sword  to  be  called  in  for  common  occasions  ;  it  is  to 
the  sabre  as  the  match-rifle,  with  its  elaborate  sights  and  adjust- 
able scales,  to  the  coarser  military  weapon.  Neither  can  the  dis- 
use of  the  swoi-d  in  private  quarrels  be  rightly  thought  any  dis- 
paragement to  it.  For,  even  admitting  (as  we  do  not  admit)  that 
we  have  anything  to  regret  in  the  practice  of  duelling,  it  is  certain 
that  the  occasions  which  made  duels  are,  on  the  whole,  less  fre- 
quent than  they  were  accustomed  to  be ;  and  it  was  never 
heard  that  a  maiden  assize  was  discreditable  to  the  judge  or  his 
jurisdiction. 

But  judges  may  and  do  find  it  irksome,  and  in  a  manner  hurtful 
to  their  dignity,  though  the  fault  be  none  of  theirs,  to  be  called 
on  to  try  ludicrous  and  trifling  causes.  The  sword  may  indeed  be 
brought  into  contempt  if  it  is  drawn  for  idle  and  frivolous  occa- 
sions and  to  make  a  holiday  for  gossip-mongers  ;  and  this  may  be 
seen  both  in  public  and  in  private  affairs.  Lately  there  has  been 
a  duel  between  two  professors  of  arms  in  Paris,  which,  being 
spread  abroad  in  newspapers  and  reported  by  special  corre- 
spondents, goes  far  towards  reducing  to  an  absurdity  the  art  and 
mystery  of  honourable  quarrels  that  so  greatly  flourished  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  The  heroes  were  M.  Pons 
and  Signor  San  Malato ;  the  former  bearing  a  name  honoured  in 
Parisian  schools  of  arms  through  two  or  more  generations,  the 
latter  claiming  to  represent  to  Paris  the  Neapolitan  school  of 
fencing,  but  not,  as  we  understand,  authorized  or  approved  in  that 
behalf  by  the  most  expert  of  his  countrymen  at  Naples.  The 
preparations  were  Homeric  ;  no  common  blades  would  serve.  The 
swords  "were  expressly  manufactured  for  the  fray"— a  French 
one,  of  the  usual  fashion,  for  Pons  ;  an  Italian  one,  "  after  a  model 
furnished  by  an  Italian  nobleman,"  for  San  Malato.  When  the 
forges  of  some  unnamed  Hephaistos  (the  Gods  of  Gaul  and  Italy 
doubtless  watching  over  his  labours  with  rival  blessings ),  had  pro- 
duced the  weapons,  the  combatants  met  at  a  time  and  place  of  con- 
venient publicity,  and  waited  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  all 
beholders  while  a  forgotten  "  regulation  glove "  (presumably  a 
common  fencing  glove)  was  being  sent  lor.  We  are  not  left 
ignorant  of  the  regimen  they  had  adopted  to  fortify  themselves  for 
the  great  event.  ''  Signor  San  Malato  took  only  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  morning,  eating  nothing.  M.  Pons  breakfasted  as  usual, 
and  his  friends  say  that  during  the  combat  he  suffered  from  im- 
perfect digestion  and  cramps  in  the  stomach."  Nevertheless,  the 
full  man  had  the  better  of  the  fasting  one,  or  the  advantages  of 
fasting  were  more  than  balanced  by  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
French  method;  for  after  a  combat  of  more  than  an  hour  (the 
particulars  of  which  are  unhappily  not  recorded  in  the  report 
before  us),  Signor  San  Malato  got  a  thrust  in  the  arm  sufficient  to 
bring  the  matter  to  an  end.  The  champions  of  Italy  and  France 
embraced  with  mutual  admiration  and  apologies,  and  the  wholo 
party,  including  M.  1'aul  de  (Jassagnac,  who  had  been  the  chief 
director  of  the  proceedings,  went  back  to  Paris  in  much  content 
and  good  fellowship.  The  reporter  goes  on  to  say  that  duels  are 
more  in  vogue  in  Paris  than  ever  they  were.  We  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  his  statement,  but  certainly  this  is  not  the  sort  of  duel 
for  which  any  serious  or  oven  plausible  apology  can  be  made'.  The 
one  point  in  which  it  approaches  to  having  any  serious  interest  is 
that  it  confirms  by  afresh  instance  what  has  been  said  by  several 
of  the  best  French  writers  on  fencing,  that  the  sword  is  a  far 
more  humane  weapon  lor  duellists  than  the  pistol,  at  all  events  in 
competent  hands,  lint  these  same  writers  by  no  means  make  this 
an  excuse  for  the  sword  being  lightly  drawn.  They  all  agree  in 
treating  duelling  as  an  evil,  even  those  who  think  its  continuance 
inevitable  (lor  some  are  for  a  system  of  courts  of  honour  by  which 
it  might  in  their  opinion  be  almost,  or  altogether,  abated") ;  they 
all  consider  a  duel  to  !«•  just i lied  only  by  extreme  and  irreparable 
injury.  Tho  more  they  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject,  the 
less  are  they  disposed  to  miller  any  admixture  of  levity  or  vain- 
glory in  it.    I mliwd,  they  do  not  much  differ  (strange  as  it  may 

seem )  I rom  t  he  fundamental  posit  i'  f  Knglish  opinion  herein,  which 

is  that  duelling  is  nt  best  private  war,  and  itscontinuMM  is  a  mark 
of  imperfect  civilization  in  the  Statu,  just  lis  the  existence  of 
public  war  shows  that  there  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  a  common- 
wealth ol  sovereign  Slates.  Wherever  violent  sell-help  prevails, 
even  in  tho  comparatively  mild  form  of  the  duel  regulated  by 
custom,  the  subjects  are  to  that  extent  barbarous,  or  the  law's 
gros-ly  defective.  In  particular  stales  of  society  the  duel  may 
conceivably  Ixi  the  |e«s  of  present  evils,  as  on  the  larger  scale  war 
may  be  in  the  affairs  of  nations,  lint  such  a  state  ol  things,  if  it 
exists,  is  not  one  to  by  acquiesced  in,  much  less  ought  it  to  be  11 
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matter  of  sentimental  regret  in  a  society  where  it  has  ceased  to 
exist. 

Our  writer  in  Blackwood  does  not  exactly  commit  himself  to 
the  opinion  that  our  manners  are  worse  for  the  abolition  of 
duelling,  but  he  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  something  in  it,  and 
to  think  more  than  he  says.  All  the  evidence  appears  to  us  to 
show  that  when  arms  were  habitually  worn  and  used  on  slight 
provocation  manners  were  not  only  more  violent  than  they  now 
are,  but  coarser,  meaner,  and  worso  in  every  way.  Very  moderate 
acquaintance  with  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  literature  will 
show  any  one  who  doubts  this  that  things  to  us  incredible  were 
thought  venial,  if  not  innocent,  in  a  gentleman.  The  best  that 
can  be  said  for  the  so-called  law  of  honour  is  that,  as  supple- 
menting in  not  unimportant  particulars  a  low  standard  of  morality, 
it  was  better  than  nothing.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in  some 
respects  positively  immoral;  and  it  is  questionable  whether  all 
conventional  standards  of  conduct  limited  to  special  cliques  and 
classes  do  not  by  the  mere  fact  of  throwing  common  morality  into 
the  background  produco  more  harm  than  good.  In  this  sense, 
both  as  regards  the  duel,  and  as  regards  the  code  of  honour  asso- 
ciated with  it,  we  take  it  for  the  better  opinion  that  the  decline  of 
the  sword  has  been  an  unmixed  benetit  to  society.  The  panegyrist 
or  mourner  in  Blackwood,  we  hardly  know  which  to  call  him, 
makes  one  remark  which  is  quite  true,  and  worked  out  by  him 
with  just  insight  into  human  nature.  It  is  that  the  relative  in- 
significance of  hand-to-hand  lighting  in  modern  warfare  has 
wrought  a  revolution  in  military  valour.  The  soldier  of  to-day  does 
not  want  the  muscular  courage  of  the  actively  fighting  animal,  or 
rather  he  wants  that  and  much  more.  He  must  endure  waiting  and 
being  shot  at  by  an  enemy  he  cannot  see ;  he  must  possess  the  cool 
nervous  fortitude  not  to  be  disturbed  by  this — "  gun-courage,"  as 
the  essayist  calls  it.  And  our  essayist,  to  do  him  justice,  frankly 
admits  that  this  kind  of  courage  is  the  higher.  But  when  he  com- 
plains that  in  the  discipline  of  modern  armies  individuality  is  lost, 
we  think  he  is  at  his  paradoxes  again  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
effect  of  long-range  fire  and  breechloaders,  and  the  tactical  methods 
thereby  made  necessary,  has  been  not  to  diminish  but  to  increase 
the  demand  on  the  enterprise  and  individual  intelligence  of  all 
ranks  down  to  the  private.  The  regret  is  another  form  of  the  old 
illusion  about  the  age  of  chivalry.  We  think  of  the  pomp  and 
prowess  of  the  leaders,  and  forget  the  undistinguished  wretchedness 
of  the  common  sort.  What  is  highest  in  modern  affairs  does  not 
look  so  lofty,  because  what  is  below  is  no  longer  so  mean.  The 
most  fantastic  of  all  our  author's  laments  is  that  which  he  puts 
first.  "  Steel  has  ceased  to  be  a  gentleman,"  he  says,  because 
there  are  steel  rails  and  steel-built  ships.  Perhaps  the  millennium, 
if  it  came  upon  us,  would  be  felt  as  a  degradation  by  a  strictly 
orthodox  swordsman  ;  otherwise  we  do  not  see  why  steamships  and 
girders  are  a  more  unworthy  form  for  the  noble  metal  to  take  than 
ploughshares  or  pruuiug-hooks. 


THE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

rPHE  proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference 
-L  have  already  brought  out  very  clearly  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  undertaken  by  France  and  the  United  States.  As  these  two 
Powers  called  the  Conference  together,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  have  a  programme  ready  prepared  to  submit  to  the 
delegates;  and  it  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  they  had;  for,  with 
the  invitation  sent  out  to  the  several  Powers  was  a  statement  of 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  which  wanted  nothing  in 
clearness  and  deliniteness.  But  the  statement  was  instantly 
objected  to  by  our  own  Government,  and,  it  is  understood,  by 
Germany  also ;  so  that  at  the  very  outset  it  seemed  as  if  the 
mere  proposal  of  bimetallism  would  prevent  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference.  The  obstacle  was  removed.  But,  when  at  last  the 
delegates  came  together,  a  Committee  was  formed  to  draw  up  a 
programme;  and  the  representatives  of  France,  the  United 
States,  and  Holland  each  brought  forward  a  plan.  Those  of  the 
two  former  were  again  set  aside,  and  that  of  the  Dutch  delegate 
was  accepted.  So  far  this  does  not  seem  very  favourable  to 
the  object  for  which  the  Conference  was  called  together.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted  that  M.  Vrolik,  the  Dutch  delegate,  is  a  bi- 
metallist,  and  that  his  programme  sufficiently  accords  with  the 
iutentions  of  France  and  the  United  States.  It  has  this  superiority 
also  over  the  paper  submitted  by  M.  Cernuschi,  that  it  is  prac- 
tical and  to  the  point,  whereas  M.  Cernuschi's  was  better  adapted 
for  a  mere  academic  discussion.  M.  Vrolik  proposes  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  the  oscillations  in  the  value  of  silver  which  have 
occurred  of  late  years  ;  how  far  the  oscillations  have  been  injurious 
to  commerce  and  the  general  prosperity,  and  how  far  it  is  desir- 
able to  establish  a  fixed  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  metals. 
Assuming  it  to  be  desirable  to  establish  such  fixed  ratio,  he  then 
proposes  to  discuss  whether  a  large  group  of  States  by  common 
agreement  can  give  the  fixity  desired ;  and,  if  they  can,  what 
measures  should  be  taken  to  attain  to  it  ;  and,  lastly,  if  bimetal- 
lism is  adopted,  what  should  be  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver. 
This,  as  we  have  said,  is  at  least  a  definite  and  businesslike  pro- 
gramme, which  admits,  too,  of  the  full  discussion  of  all  the  ques- 
tions that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  in  the  Conference. 

But  the  most  important  and  the  most  significant  event  since  the 
Conference  met  is  the  declaration  by  Baron  Thielmann,  the  senior 
delegate  from  Germany,  of  the  intentions  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.    Baron  Thielmann  stated  that  Germany, 


having  undergone  the  cost,  labour,  and  disturbance  to  trade 
involved  in  the  reform  of  its  monetary  system,  is  not  disposed  to 
make  any  change  now  in  that  system.  Besides,  the  commercial 
relations  between  Germany  and  England  are  so  close  that  the 
German  Government  thinks  it  desirable  to  maintain  the  same 
standard  of  value  as  prevails  in  England.  But  the  German 
Government  is  very  anxious  to  rehabilitate  silver.  Naturally  it  is 
so,  for  the  German  Government  has  still  a  large  amount  of  silver 
to  dispose  of,  and  all  prudent  vendors  desire  to  nurse  their  own 
market.  There  aro  various  estimates  of  the  amount  of  silver  still 
in  circulation  in  Germany,  ranging  from  17  millions  sterling  to 
about  25  millions  sterling;  and,  if  the  existing  system  is  to  be 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  the  greater  part  of  this  mass  of  metal 
must  be  sold.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  German  Government, 
thrifty  as  it  is,  desires  to  rehabilitate  silver,  or,  in  other  words,  to  get 
as  good  a  price  as  possible  for  its  wares.  It  is  anxious,  consequently, 
to  encourage  France  and  the  United  States,  and  the  smaller  nations 
represented  at  the  Conference,  to  adopt  bimetallism,  though  by 
no  means  disposed  to  do  so  itself ;  and  by  way  of  inducement  it 
makes  certain  oilers  to  France  and  the  United  States.  The  first 
and  the  most  important  of  these  is  an  engagement  not  to  sell  any 
more  silver  for  a  number  of  years,  to  be  afterwards  determined 
between  the  parties.  At  first  sight  this  seems  a  considerable  point' 
gained,  but  in  reality  it  amounts  to  nothing.  For  the  past  two 
years  the  German  Government  has  been  compelled  to  suspend  the 
sales  of  silver,  because  it  found  that  it  was  losing  too  much 
by  breaking  down  the  market.  If  it  were  to  begin  to  sell  againJ 
the  price  would  instantly  drop,  and  it  would  have  once  more  to 
discontinue.  It  may  be  objected  that,  if  the  United  States,  France, 
and  the  other  nations  of  the  Latin  Union  were  to  resume  the  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver,  the  price  would  not  drop  again,, 
and  Germany  might  be  able  to  sell  her  silver  without  mate- 
rial loss.  But  that  is  very  doubtful,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  France  and  the  other  nations  of  the 
Latin  Union  would  allow  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  metal  now 
any  more  than  in  1875,  if  Germany  were  to  begin  to  sell.  On  the 
contrary,  the  offer  is  vouchsafed  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  allow 
unlimited  coinage.  Germany,  moreover,  does  not  undertake  that  sh» 
will  never  again  sell  silver.  She  will  only  continue  the  suspension 
of  the  sales  for  a  time  to  be  agreed  upon,  and  after  that  time  she  will 
further  covenant  to  sell  barely  so  much  as  will  not  break  down  the: 
market.  In  other  words,  with  a  careful  eye  to  its  own  interest,  the 
German  Government  will  only  sell  as  much  as  it  will  find  profit- 
able to  sell,  which  is  not  a  very  great  concession  to  the  proposed 
Bimetallic  Union.  But,  furthermore,  the  German  Government 
offers,  if  Fiance  and  the  United  States  will  adopt  bimetallism, 
that  it  will  call  in  and  cancel  all  the  5-mark  gold  pieces  and 
Treasury  notes,  and  will  issue  in  their  stead  silver  coins.  Baron 
Thielmann  stated  that  the  amount  of  these  gold  pieces  and 
Treasury  notes  is  about  3$  millions  sterling,  so  that  in  reality  thid 
is  the  only  concession  which  Germany  proposes  to  make  to  Franca 
and  the  United  States.  If  they  will  open  their  mints  to  the  un«| 
limited  coinage  of  silver,  she  will  increase  her  own  coinage  of  it  by 
3  j  millions  sterling,  which  will  still  leave  from  14  to  21  millions 
sterling  of  the  metal  to  be  sold,  assuming  that  the  usual  estimates 
are  correct.  According  to  the  Census  just  taken,  it  seems  that 
about  1 J  million  sterling  of  silver  in  the  form  of  additional  sub- 
sidiary coins  will  have  to  be  issued,  and  this  will  bring  down  the 
amount  to  be  sold,  supposing  the  offer  made  at  the  Conference 
to  be  accepted,  to  from  12  to  19  millions  sterling.  Of  this  latter 
amount,  as  we  have  said,  Germany  undertakes  to  sell  none  for  ■ 
definite  number  of  years,  and  to  sell  only  so  much  as  will  be  founfl 
not  to  flood  the  market  in  subsequent  years.  But  still  the  proposes 
Bimetallic  Union  will  have  to  reckon  with  the  resumption  of  sales. 
In  other  words,  the  German  silver  will  continue  to  hang  over  the 
markets. 

Furthermore,  Germany  will  agree  to  the  prohibition  by  the  pro- 
posed Union  of  the  acceptance  by  their  mints  of  thalers  for  reG 
coinage.  That  is  to  say,  if  German  silver  is  to  be  sent  to  France, 
the  United  States,  or  their  monetary  allies  for  coinage,  that  silver 
must  first  be  melted  down,  which  will  no  doubt  add  a  little  to  the 
cost — or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  subtract  a  little  from  the 
profits  of  the  holders  of  the  silver — but  certainly  will  not  pre- 
vent the  exportation  of  silver  which  is  not  needed  in  OiL-rmanj 
to  the  bimetallic  countries.  We  cannot  wonder,  then,  that 
this  proposal  of  Germany  should  be  regarded  in  the  Confer- 
ence as  unsatisfactory,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  fiital  to  the 
objects  for  which  the  Conference  was  called  together.  France, 
the  United  States,  and  their  monetary  allies  might  have  adopted 
bimetallism  without  the  calling  together  of  a  conference,  if  they 
had  chosen.  As  they  were  unwilling  'to  do  so,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  get  the  adhesion  of  England  and 
Germany.  But  England,  from  the  first,  stated  that  she  would  not 
change  her  monetary  system,  and  Germany  has  now  said  as  much. 
With  regard  to  England,  indeed,  the  representative  of  India  de- 
clared that  the  Indian  Government  would  be  most  willing  to  re- 
habilitate silver,  which,  we  believe,  means  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  give  any  pledge  required  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  Indian  monetarysystem.  But,  as  it  was  certain  before- 
hand that  no  change  is  intended,  or  can  be  afforded,  by  India,  that, 
too,  is  of  as  little  value  as  the  offer  made  by  Germany.  In  short, 
France  and  the  United  States  have  to  face  the  fact,  which  they  ought 
to  have  understood  beforehand,  that  neither  England  nor  Germany 
will  adopt  bimetallism.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  France 
and  the  United  States,  having  fully  realized  this,  will  now  adopt 
bimetallism  themselves.     So  far  as  the  United  States  are  con- 
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cerned  we  see  no  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  As  a  great  pro-  ' 
ducer  of  silver,  no  doubt,  the  United  States  have  an  interest  in 
keeping  up  the  price  of  the  metal.  But,  after  all,  the  silver'  pro- 
duced is  small  compared  with  many  other  articles  exported.  And 
it  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  the  American  people  will 
consent  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  since  the  restricted  amount 
now  coined  cannot  be  got  into  circulation.  France,  on  the  other 
band,  has  an  interest  in  returning  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  1 
She  has  allowed  so  much  of  her  gold  to  be  drained  away,  that 
it  will  cost  her  much  to  recover  it,  while  such  a  mass  of  silver 
lies  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  France,  that  it  would  be  very 
costly  indeed  to  demonetize  that  metal.  Still,  France  will  not  like 
to  give  up  gold  ;  and,  as  the  Bank  of  France  is  preparing  to  issue 
50-  and  20-franc  notes,  it  is  clear  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
maintain  the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  most  curious  incident  of  the  Conference,  and  the  least 
encouraging  for  the  bimetallists,  is  the  proposal  made  by  M. 
Cernuschi  that  the  countries  which  have  profited  by  buying  silver 
cheap  should  recoup  Germany  for  her  losses  in  the  sale  of  the 
metal,  on  the  condition  that  Germany  adopts  bimetallism.  The 
proposal  is  so  utterly  impracticable,  that  one  can  only  wonder 
how  it  could  be  put  forward  by  a  person  occupying  the  position 
of  representative  of  France  at  an  international  Conference.  M. 
Cernuschi  must  have  little  hope  that  his  pet  panacea  will  be 
adopted  when  he  makes  such  a  suggestion,  and  he  must  have 
little  knowledge  of  men  or  affairs  to  suppose  that  the  suggestion 
would  for  a  moment  be  listened  to.  lie  actually  moved,  however, 
for  statistics  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  gold  and  silver  since 
1874,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  profit  made  and  the  loss 
suffered  by  each  country  in  the  interval,  these  statistics  to  serve  as 
the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  contributions  to  be  made  by  the 
several  countries  in  relief  of  Germany.  The  proposal  was  referred 
to  the  several  Governments,  and  we  may  assume  that  no  more  will 
be  heard  of  it.  It  has,  however,  very  seriously  discouraged  the 
bimetallists  in  this  country,  who  feel  their  cause  compromised  and 
made  ridiculous  by  a  proposal  so  injudicious  and  so  impracticable. 

Probably  the  incident  will  do  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  those 
who  have  been  led  away  by  the  bimetallist  agitation  than  any 
amount  of  calm  reasoning.  M.  Cernuschi  has  been  the  soul  of  the 
agitation;  and,  when  he  convicts  himself  of  such  egregious  want 
of  judgment,  he  gives  cause  to  his  followers  to  reconsider  their 
opinions.  The  incident,  too,  serves  to  show  how  far  an  enthusiast 
can  be  carried  away  by  his  hobby.  lie  actually  appears  to  have 
persuaded  himself  that  it  is  worth  the  while,  not  alone  of  rich 
countries  like  England,  France,  and  the  United  States,  but  also  of 
a  country  like  India,  with  a  vast  population  always  on  the  verge 
of  famine,  to  buy  the  consent  of  Germany  to  bimetallism. 


•      THE  OPERAS. 

THIS  year  the  opera  season  bas  begun  much  later  than  usual, 
and,  to  judge  by  the  prospectuses  of  the  two  houses,  most 
interest  will  be  felt  in  the  doings  at  Covent  Garden.  Not  only  is 
Mr.  Mapleson  much  later  in  opening  his  theatre  than  Mr.  Gye, 
but  bis  programme  is  almost  timid  in  its  modesty.  He  does  not 
propose  to  produce  any  new  work,  being  apparently  content  with 
the  success  of  Boito's  Me/istop/tele  produced  last  season.  He 
also  has  had  the  great  misfortune  to  lose  the  services  of  Mine. 
Trebelli,  who  bas  gone  to  the  other  house.  Mr.  Mapleson's  loss 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  public's  gain,  for  already  there  are  indica- 
tions of  a  friendly  artistic  rivalry  between  this  great  artist  and 
Mme.  Scalchi,  both  singers  having  already  surpassed  themselves  in 
familiar  parts.  Mr.  Gye  is  more  ambitious.  In  addition  to  a 
fair  number  of  new  singers,  many  of  whom  already  havo  con- 
siderable reputation  in  other  countries,  he  proposes  to  perform  a 
few  works  new  in  England,  amongst  them  Rubinstein's  iJentonio. 
Signor  Vianesi  is  no  longer  conductor;  but  the  valuable  services 
of  Signor  Bevignani  havo  been  retained  ;  and,  as  the  management 
of  Covent  Garden  find  some  advantage  in  the  system  of  two 
conductors  to  overbalance  its  well-known  disadvantages,  he 
divides  the  work  with  M.  Dupont,  the  celebrated  conductor  of 
the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  at  Brussels.  The  earlier  performances 
at  Her  Majesty's  we  propose  to  notice  later  in  the  season. 

Mr.  Gye,  as  usual,  has  made  all  haste  in  bringing  his  new 
singers  before  the  public.  The  first  night  of  the  feiiHon  Mlle.de 
Reszk6,  a  "  dramatic  soprano,"  and  M.  Vergnet,  a  tenor,  appeared 
as  Aida  and  Rfaadamea  in  Verdi's  last  opera.  Mile,  de  Reszke*, 
though  undoubtedly  e  good  singer,  wo  fear  will  not  satisfy  the 
English  public  in  the  position  which  she  seeks  to  hold.    She  Inn 

a  powerful  voice;  but  gives  the  impression  of  a  low  mezzo- 
soprano  who  has  Imprudently  forced  her  voice  up  so  as  to  become 
a  soprano,  instead  of  cultivating  the  lower  r ft  i  1  if,  and  so  fitting 
herself  for  contralto  music.  Of  her  ncting  it  is  difficult  to  judge  ; 
for  Aida  is  a  part  in  which  a  very  fine  net  re  ^  might  make  a 
great  effect,  but  if  it  be  played  by  anyone  not  possessing  the 
highest  powers,  it  sinks  to  Insignificance,    Illness  fins  prevented 

Mile,  de  l.V  •/!,.    Ir-.i.i  appearm/  •  ii><-e,      1b.1t  w  should  r  rve 

our  judgment  as  to  bet  dramatic  powers  until  we  havo  seen  her  in 
some  part  not  so  entirely  beyond  the  grasp  of  even  an  ordinarily 
good  actress. 

M.  Vergnet  lias  a  pleasant  voice,  and  sings  well,  though  hi « 
vocalism  is  spoiled  by  the  usual  tremolo;  he  in  not  without 
dramatic  musical  feeling,  but  generally  mistakes  sentimentality  for 
tenderness.  He  is  obviously  accustomed  to  being  on  the  stago  ; 
but  we  cannot  give  him  any  higher  praise  as  an  nclor.    The  rest 


of  the  cast  calls  for  no  special  notice.  Musically,  the  whole  ppr- 
formance  was  excellent,  both  band  and  chorus  showing  trace.-;  of 
rehearsal,  whilst  Signor  Bevignani's  great  power  of  command 
filled  up  all  details.  We  regretted  to  notice,  however,  that  he  has 
not  hud  the  courage  to  abandon  the  traditional  violent  accelerando 
at  the  end  of  the  march,  which  to  our  mind  is  as  inartistic  as 
Signor  Tagliafico's  magical  scenic  effect  in  the  first  act  of  Faust. 

A  few  nights  later  Gxiylielmo  Tell  was  revived  for  the  debut  of 
Signor  Mierzwinsky  in  the  part  of  Arnaldo.  He  has  a  voice  of  extra- 
ordinary power  and  volume,  with  far  more  of  the  true  tenor  quality 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  robust  tenors.  Unfortunately — perhaps 
misled  by  the  great  size  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre — he  persis- 
tently forced  his  voice,  and  thus  spoilt  its  quality.  He  is  a  very 
good  vocalist,  and  can  sing  entirely  without  the  terrible  tremolo, 
his  sustained  notes  being  as  steady  as  those  of  a  wind  instrument. 
He  has  but  one  serious  defect  as  a  singer;  in  almost  all  impas- 
sioned passages  each  breath  is  marked  by  an  audible  sob  :  he  has 
obviously  devoted  much  careful  study  to  the  art  of  acting,  but  as 
the  dramatic  feeling  which  he  shows  in  his  singing  does  not  come 
to  his  help  in  his  acting,  the  effect  of  his  well-executed,  graceful, 
but  utterly  meaningless  gestures  is  more  grotesque  than  impres- 
sive; however,  such  a  voice  and  such  good  singing  are  likely  to 
make  him  a  favourite  with  the  public. 

M.  Dupont  conducted,  and  showed  at  once  that  we  had  gained 
a  conductor,  and  not  a  mere  time-beater.  He  is  very  undemon- 
strative, but  on  this  occasion  had  a  perfect  command  of  his  band 
and  chorus,  while  his  reading  of  the  music  was  intelligent  and 
artistic.  Above  all,  he  understands  the  art  of  accompanying  the 
voices,  for  which  this  first  and  only  specimen  of  Rossini's  latest 
operatic  style  is  a  very  good  test ;  for  here  the  composer  has  broken 
away  from  the  traditions  of  the  contemporary  Italian  school,  and 
has  entirely  discarded  the  '•'  big  guitar."  M.  Dupout  hit  the  happy 
mean,  and  gave  due  importance  to  the  orchestral  parts,  but  always 
allowed  the  voices  to  dominate.  The  general  cast  of  th«  opera 
hardly  calls  for  notice,  but  we  may  mention  that  Mile.  Velmi, 
who  sang  Jemmy,  though  evidently  nearly  paralysed  by  nervous- 
ness, showed  such  great  signs  of  promise  that  we  shall  watch  her 
career  with  much  interest.  The  band  of  men  dancers  and  pauto- 
mimists  who  have  been  introduced  in  this  theatre  did  their  best 
to  save  the  crowded  scenes  from  the  effects  of  the  so-called  stage 
management,  and  two  of  theiu  showed  real  genius  in  the  way7  in 
which  they  "  loaded  Tell  with  chains," and  afterwards  induced  the 
audience  to  believe  that  Tell  was  struggling  violently  with  them, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Signor  Cotogni,  who  played  the  part, 
never  moved  or  did  auything. 

The  next  new  singer  whom  we  have  to  mention  is  Signor  Sante 
Athos,  who  made  his  first  appearance  as  Rigoletto.  He  had  the 
advantage  of  playing  with  Mme.  Albaui,  whose  Gilda  was,  if  pi  s- 
sible,  more  excellent  than  in  former  seasons ;  whilst  her  voice, 
which  was  in  excellent  order,  seems  to  have  gained  in  roundness 
and  sympathy  of  quality.  Signor  Sante  Athos  has  a  fine  voice, 
sings  well,  and  is  an  actor;  but  his  performance  was  one  very 
trying  to  a  critic.  We  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  part 
has  seldom  been  so  well  acted,  and  that  probably  no  singer  ever  so 
completely  failed  to  make  any  effect  in  the  stronger  situations. 
Why  this  should  havo  been  so  almost  defies  analysis  and  explana- 
tion. Faust  was  given  for  Mme.  Trebelli's  first  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden  this  season  ;  and  of  course  there  was  a  full  house 
to  hear  the  wonderful  music  of  this  great  and  poetic  work,  which 
we  in  England  have  so  taken  to  our  hearts  that,  were  an  English 
writer  to  venture  to  treat  it  in  the  spirit  of  a  recent  writer  in  the 
Revue  den  Deux  Mortde.it  who  speaks  of  the  score  as  a  par/if  ion  telle 
quelle,  ho  would  raise  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the  whole 
music-loving  world.  To  begin  with,  wo  may  say  that  M.  Vergnet 
sang  Faust,  and,  as  the  music  gave  him  more  opportuni- 
ties for  showing  his  tendency  to  weak  sentimentality,  his  per- 
formance was  even  less  pleasing  than  his  former  one.  Mine.  Alhani 
was  Marguerite.  The  interest  of  the  evening,  however,  was  in  Mme. 
Trebelli's  performance,  and  nover,  perhaps,  has  the  music  been 
sung  as  she  then  sang  it,  oven  by  herself.  M.  Dupont  tried  hard 
to  make  a  good  general  performance;  but  both  band  and  chorus 
were  coarse  and  deficient  in  sharpness  of  attack.  The  third  act 
was  performed  as  written — the  chamber  scene  being  restored,  the 
cathedral  scene  following  played  outside  the  cathedral  :  the  net 
ending  with  the  death  of  Valentine,  in  which  Signor  Sante  Athos 
made  a  great  effect, after  having  played  the  whole  part  thoroughly 
Well.  This  sacrificing  of  a  mechanical  ell'ect  to  the  dramatic  inte- 
rest of  the  opera  is  11  good  sign,  and  may  perhaps  be  the  first  step 
towards  abolishing  the  effect  in  the  first  act,  which  always  makes 
11  <  think  that  wo  are  in  a  country  town  hall,  ,-eeing  t ho  perform- 
ance of  Home  travelling  troupo  of  "Ghost  Illusionists." 

I,f*  HufftunaU,  after  having  been  announced  and  withdrawn  in 
consequence  of  .Mllo.  do  ReszkiVs  illness,  was  given  on  Monday 
night,  Mme.  c'lirsch-Mndicr  hinging  Valentino  instead  ()f  Mile, 
do  Hes/.ko,  who  was  still  unable  to  appear.  Mine.  l-'urseh-Madiur 
showed  herself  to  bo  a.  dramatic  soprano  of  tar  higher  abilities 
than  ino«t  of  the  artists  who  have  60HM  to  England  to  try 
to  fill  up  tie-  place  left  vacant  by  the  loss  of  Mine.  TietjoiiH. 
Mine.  K-mliiirli  made  a  great  success  as  Margherita  di  Viilois, 
not  only  showing  her  great,  vocal  skill,  but  playing  th.i  pari,  well. 
Signor  Mierzwinsky  sang  Hnoul,  and  though  he  did  not  form  his 
voice  n»  much  as  he  did  in  Arnaldo,  the  sobbing  breathing  wan  as 
strongly  marle  d  ns  before.  M.  (Iresso,  a  newcomer,  sang  Marcollo, 
but,  111  our  opinion,  did  not  differ  much  from  others  whom  wo 
have  bCtrd  in  the  part  before.  The  performance  under  Signor 
Bevignani  was  extremely  good. 
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Mr.  Sims  Reeves's  farewell  concerts  in  oratorio  began  on 
the  4th  inst.  with  a  performance  of  Judas  Maccabceus.  It  must 
be  as  great  a  source  of  gratification  to  the  gifted  artist  to  see  tho 
crowded  audiences  which  always  greet  him  when  he  is  announced 
to  sing,  as  it  is  a  proof  of  the  just  appreciation  that  the  English 
public  have  of  tho  merits  of  so  distinguished  a  singer.  It  was  with 
no  little  regret,  although  the  circumstance  might  well  have  been 
looked  for  after  the  east  winds  which  prevailed  during  the  end  of 
last  month  and  tho  beginning  of  this,  that  the  audience  learned 
that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  suffering  from  a  sore  throat.  In  spite 
of  this,  however,  he  appeared,  and  was  greeted  with  such  applause 
as  he  alouo  can  command.  The  cast  was  exceptionally  strong, 
including,  as  it  did,  not  only  the  great  tenor,  but  such  artists  as 
Mme.  Christine  Nilsson,  Mine.  Trebelli,  and  Mr.  Santley,  with  the 
co-operation  of  Miss  Annie  Sinclair,  Miss  Iloare,  and  Mr.  T. 
Hanson.  Written  in  1746,  it  is  said  in  commemoration  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  victory  at  Culloden,  Judas  Maccabaus 
in  its  entirety  is  not  so  often  heard  as  some  of  Handel's  other 
masterpieces,  although  the  work  contains  some  of  the  master's 
most  vigorous  writing.  Mme.  Nilsson 's  rendering  of  "  Pious 
orgies,"  "  O  Liberty,"  and  "  From  mighty  kings "  was  superb ; 
and  Mr.  Santley 's  "Arm,  arm,  ye  brave!"  and  "The  Lord 
worketh  wonders,"  were  given  with  the  full  resources  of  Mr. 
Santley's  art ;  whilst  "  Call  forth  Thy  powers,"  which,  with  the 
accompanied  recitative,  "  So  will'd  my  father,"  and  the  short 
"  Haste  we,  brethren,"  were  the  only  numbers  he  took  part  in. 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  showed  that  he  still  retained  all  the  artistic 
power  that  has  made  him  so  famous,  and  that  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  indisposition  under  which  he  laboured,  notwithstand- 
ing, he  was  still  facile  princeps  among  English  tenors. 

At  the  second  concert  at  the  Albert  Hall,  which  included  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  Haydn's  Creation  and  Mendelssohn's 
Lobgesang,  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend, 
owing  to  his  being  confined  to  his  room  with  neuralgia.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  the  disappointment  to  the  public  was  great; 
and  we  venture  to  suggest  thac,  should  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  be  in- 
disposed by  the  time  of  the  next  concert,  the  managers  might 
give  notice  of  the  fact  a  little  sooner,  and  thereby  give  those 
whose  desire  it  was  to  hear  the  great  artist  some  chance 
of  postponing  their  visit.  To  take  your  seat  at  the  concert,  and 
find  a  civil  notice  that  the  principal  artist  is  not  going  to  sing,  is 
not  at  any  time  calculated  to  put  you  in  a  good  humour,  whilst  a 
notice  in  the  papers  twelve  hours  before  would  at  least  have  pre- 
pared you  for  disappointment.  With  such  artists,  however,  as 
Mme.  Albani,  Miss  Anna  Williams,  and  Messrs.  Lloyd  and  Santley, 
the  concert  could  not  but  be  a  success,  and  this  was  further  assured 
by  the  admirable  singing  ot  the  choir  and  playing  of  the  orchestra 
under  Mr.  Barnby. 

The  first  Richter  Concert  took  place  on  Monday  last.  We  have 
before  pointed  out  the  extraordinary  excellence  of  Plerr  Richter's 
powers  as  a  conductor,  and  can  only  reiterate  our  opinion  that  as 
yet  we  have  never  seen  one  who  has  so  complete  a  mastery  over 
his  orchestra,  and  so  remarkable  a  faculty  of  interpreting  the  works 
of  the  composers  with  whom  he  deals  as  be  has.  The  programme 
included  Wagner's  "  Huldigungs  Marsch,"  which,  although  we 
have  heard  it  several  times  before,  never  struck  us  as  much  as  on 
this  occasion  :  a  Concerto  by  Bach  in  E  Minor ;  the  overture  to 
Oberon,  by  Weber ;  and,  as  the  second  part,  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony.  The  Bach  Concerto  has  a  history,  according  to  the 
author  of  the  analytical  programme.  The  autograph  copy  of  an 
unknown  Sonata,  by  Bach,  was  discovered  in  Dresden  and  was 
sent  to  Herr  Joseph  Hellmesberger,  of  Vienna,  who  added  a  five- 
part  accompaniment  for  strings,  in  which  form  it  was  played  on 
Monday.  After  a  very  characteristic  Allegro  in  moto  perpetuo, 
which  is  played  fortissimo  throughout,  follows  a  most  lovely 
Adagio  in  Bach's  happiest  style ;  and  the  Concerto,  if  it  may  so  be 
called,  ends  with  a  (iigue  full  of  the  most  stately  vivacity,  if  one 
may  coin  a  term.  The  excellence  of  the  training  of  the  orchestra 
was  especially  noticeable  in  the  performance  of  this  work  from  the 
admirable  expressions  of  light  and  shade  with  which  it  over- 
flowed. The  Ninth  Symphony — the  performance  of  which  last 
year  created  such  an  impression — it  is  sufficient  to  say  was  ren- 
dered, if  possible,  in  a  finer  manner  than  at  that  time. 


OTHELLO  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

A DOUBLE,  or  more  than  a  double,  interest  attached  to  the 
representations  given  at  the  Lyceum  this  week  with  Mr. 
Irving  as  the  Moor  and  Mr.  Edwin  Booth  as  the  Ancient.  Be- 
sides the  natural  curiosity  to  see  the  two  great  actors  exchanging 
parts,  and  to  see  Mr.  Booth's  Iago  in  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than  had  before  been  possible,  there  was  as  a  matter  of 
course  much  eagerness  to  see  what  change  five  years  had  worked 
in  Mr.  Irving's  treatment  of  the  part  of  Othello.  It  is  needless  to 
recall  in  detail  certain  faults  which  were  apparent  in  the  actor's 
first  undertaking  of  the  character,  but  it  is  well  to  say  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  performances  may  have  fairly  astonished 
even  those  who  were  best  aware  of  the  amount  of  study  given  to 
the  second  attempt.  Iudeed,  the  present  performance  of  Othello 
marks  more  clearly  than  anything  else  could  well  do  the  amount  of 
thought  and  pains  which  Mr.Irvingmustconstantlydevotetohisart. 
Among  the  many  commentators  on  the  much-discussed  character 


of  Othello,  not  the  least  instructed  or  qualified  was  the  great 
Dumas,  the  father,  not  the  son;  and  as  Air.  Irving's  idea  of  the 
character  answers  somewhat  closely  to  a  good  deal  of  what  Dumas 
wrote,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  quote  it: — "  Pour  moi,  ce  qui 
domine  dans  la  splendide  creation  du  More,  e'est  lo  calme  et 
la  force  ropandus  sur  tout  le  personnage.  Quand  il  est  calme  et 
se  repose  e'est  a  la  nianiere  du  lion  :  A  guisa  di  Icon,  quando  si 
})osa,  comme  dit  Dante."  Then  he  goes  on  to  dwell  upon  the  dig- 
nity and  self-restraint  of  "  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,"  and  of 
the  following  speech  to  Brabantio,  and  says,  "  Vous  le  voyez:  i) 
est  difficile  d'etre  plus  doux  ct  plus  fort  en  nicme  temps."  Again, 
of  the  following  passage: — "What  if  I  do  obey?"  &c,  he 
remarks,  with  equal  truth,  "Vous  le  voyez,  toujours  la  nieme 
se>6nito,  a  part  cette  legere  ironie  qui  crispe  la  levre  du  More." 
Thus  far  Mr.  Irving's  interpretation  coincides  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  Dumas's  observations.  What  Dumas,  while  dwelling  upou 
the  calme,  the  douceur,  the  serenite  of  the  speech  to  the  Senate 
did  not  take  into  account  was  the  fine  effect  which  Mr.  Irving 
introduces  into  the  end  of  this  well-known  address  when  he 
gradually  departs  from  the  somewhat  formal  dignity  and  reticence 
of  the  opening,  not  into  loudness  or  violence,  but  into  a  poetical 
exaltation  caused  by  the  memories  of  Lis  courtship  which  he  is 
recounting.  There  is  nothing  in  it  the  least  unbecoming  either 
his  own  dignity  or  that  of  the  august  personages  he  addresses ;  it  is 
a  natural  and  noble  forgetfulness  of  the  moment  which  seems 
to  fit  the  noble,  loving  nature  of  the  Moorish  general.  The 
delivery  of  the  last  lines  of  the  speech  by  Mr.  Irving 
threw  a  light  upon  the  expectations  and  attitude  of  his 
audience  in  front,  which  led  us  to  think  that  we  might  have  done  a 
slight  injustice  to  Mr.  Booth's  rendering  of  the  same  passage.  So- 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  Mr.  Irving  did  not  seem  anxious  to 
make  a  "  point "  at  "  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them,"  but  the 
applause  which  instantly  followed  the  words  obliged  him  to  pause 
between  this  and  the  line  "  This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have 
used,"  which  he  gave  with  just  the  "  legere  ironie"  which  it  seems 
to  us  to  demand.  . 

Thus  far  Mr.  Irving's  Othello  is  strongly  marked  by  the  restraint, 
the  sense  of  respect  for  himself  and  for  others,  and  the  "  gestes 
sobres  et  severes  "  of  which  Dumas  speaks  later.     He  employs  a 
stillness  of  pose  which  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  him  than  it 
might  be  in  some  other  actors  ;  but  the  emotions  which  he  feels 
are  shown  by  the  varying,  but  never  exaggerated,  expressions 
which  flit  across  his  face.     His  gestures  are  significant,  but 
few  and  quiet.     His  entry  in  the  Cyprus  scene  is  dignified 
and  impressive;  and  here,  as  in  former  scenes,  his  tenderness 
to  Desdemona  is  exquisite,  but  entirely  free  from  the  over- 
accentuation,  to  give  it  the  mildest  name,  of  passion  which 
has  before  now  been  introduced  into  the  part.     Here,  again, 
he  is  in  consonance  with  Dumas's  idea,  which  has  always  been, 
in   this   regard,  our  own.     After  his  tempest-tossed  voyage, 
"  voyons  si  sa  lutte  contra  les  tlots  l'a  plus  emu  que  sa  lutte 
contre  les  homines.  .   .   .   Aussi,  quelle  est  la  premiere  parole 
de  colere  que  laisse  echapper  Othello!''''      It   is  when  he  is 
aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  night-brawl,  "  et  encore  cette 
colere,  en  parle-t-il  plus  qu'il  ne  la  montre."    Here  Mr.  Irving 
made,  as  we  think,  his  first  mistake.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  would 
gain  mnch  effect  by  preserving  the  same  stillness  of  command 
which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  him,  instead  of  striding  about  the 
stage  in  an  agitation  which  no  doubt  may  be  natural,  but  which 
might  equally  naturally  be  suppressed.    The  rebuke  to  Cassio  is,  < 
however,  delivered  with  much  dignity,  and  with  just  the  suggestion  I 
of  grief  which  befits  the  occasion  aud  the  man.   Before  this  the 
actor  has  introduced  a  fine  touch  in  his  quiet  gesture  of  surprise  and 
sorrow  at  Cassio's  "  I  cannot  speak,"  when  he  seems  for  the  first 
time  to  suspect  and  realize  what  is  the  real  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
He  might  perhaps  restore  with  advantage  the  entrance  of  Des- 
demona, and  the  words  from  Othello  which  follow  it.    It  is  natu- 
rally, however,  Mr.  Irving's  performance  in  the  following  act  that 
is  most  impatiently  watched  for.     In  the  beginning  of  this  his 
conception  of  the  Moor  as  one  "  not  easily  jealous  "  is  strongly  and 
finely  marked.    "  Was  not  that  Cassio  P  "  is  asked  as  a  question 
casually  uttered  by  a  man  who  is  at  the  moment  absorbed  in  affairs 
of  State  ;  and  "  I  do  believe  'twas  he  "  is  merely  a  half-playful  and 
half-absent  contradiction  of  Iago's  answer,  the  sting  of  which  has 
left  him  completely  untouched.    At  "  He  echoes  me,  as  if  there 
were  some  monster  in  his  thought,''  the  Moor  seems  waked  to 
a  vague  suspicion  of  something  being  wrong,  not  with  his 
own  affairs  so  much  as  with  Iago's  state  of  mind.    His  attention 
is  aroused  sufheiently  to  divert  itself  from  the  papers  which  he 
has  been  studying,  but  as  yet  he  is  far  from  the  apprehension  of 
that  which  Iago  desires  him  to  apprehend.    As  the  speech  goes 
on,  aud  he  runs  over  the  previous  replies  of  the  Ancient,  the 
words  seem  gradually  to  assume  to  him,  as  he  repeats  them,  some- 
thing, but  by  no  meaus  all,  of  the  meaning  with  which  Iago  has 
charged  them.    IJe  has  a  dim  sense  of  disquietude,  which  craves 
full  explanation ;  his  serene  abstraction  is  disturbed  somhow,  he 
knows  not,  or  will  not  reflect,  how.    He  is  like  a  man  beset  by 
phantom  forms,  behind  which  there  lurks  some  grim  reality  which 
he  must,  and  will,  master.  In  this  sense  of  growing  and  half-defined 
unrest  the  scene  is  played  until  at  "  By  heaven,  I'll  know  thy 
thoughts,"  the  noble  nature  and  trust  of  the  Moor  is,  not  indeed 
yet  shaken,  but  aroused  to  a  sense  of  some  special  ill  known  or 
suspected  by  the  Ancient.    Still  in  the  magnificent  speech  ending 
with  "  Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy,"  there  is  no  absolute 
outward  sign  that  the  Moor  is  as  yet  applying  general  principles  to 
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his  particular  case.    There  is  enough  indication,  however,  of  the 
blow  having  told  to  embolden  Iago  to  make  his  next  speech — one 
}f  the  most  diabolical  which  occur  in  the  character,  and  after  the 
reference  to  Desdemona's  deceiving  her  father,  and  the  lines  "  And 
when  she  seem'd  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks,  she  loved  them 
most,"  it  becomes  evident  from   the  actor's  face  and  voice, 
rather  than  from  any  movement,  that  the  poison  has  actually 
begun  to  work.     The  "  Not  a  jot,  not   a  jot,"  and  "  No, 
not  much   mov'd,"  were  given  with  the  same   sense  of  re- 
straint, and  the  same   suggestion  of  the   first  unhinging  of 
1  noble  nature.    The  following  soliloquy  and  scene  with  Desde- 
mona are  charged  with  thought  and  growing  passion,  and  the 
rreat  scene  with  Iago  afterwards  is  played  with  a  combined 
orce  and  restraint  which  are  excellent.    The  phrasing  is  some- 
times unfortunate,  as  when  Mr.  Irving,  at  "  nothing  canst  thou  to 
damnation  add,"  takes  breath  after  the  first  syllable  of  "  damna- 
:ion,"  but  the  passion  is  finely  conceived  and  finely  executed. 
We  greatly  prefer  the  dagger  business  employed  by  some  other 
ictors— among  them  Mr.  Booth — to  Mr.  Irving's   method  of 
ictually  throwing  Iago  down ;  but  to  go  into  all  the  reasons  for 
ind  against  this  would  involve  the  writing  of  an  elaborate  treatise 
:>n  various  views  which  have  been  or  may  be  taken  of  the  two 
:haracters.  The  "Farewell  "  speech  before  this  was  given  with  a  fine 
sense  of  repose  and  great-hearted  sorrow,  and  the  actor's  voice 
•eems  now  capable  of  taking  tones  of  depth  and  impressiveness 
which  before  he  could  not  compass.    In  what  follows  there  is  one 
tpecially  fine  touch.    The  difficult  and  dreadful  stillness  which 
Othello  preserves,  while  listening  to  Iago's  account  of  Cassio's 
Iream,  is  broken  at  one  point  only  by  a  convulsive  shudder  which 
uns  through  the  general's  frame.    In  the  scene  of  the  following 
ict  with  Desdemona  there  is  a  deeply  pathetic  contest  between 
;he  Moor's  tender  love  for  Desdemona  and  his  conviction  that  she 
las  injured  him  beyond  repair  in  his  tenderest  point — his  honour; 
md  in  the  scene  with  Ludovico  the  passion  which  has  reached  a 
joint  where  it  cannot  be  completely  hid  from  bystanders  is  yet  evi- 
lently  restrained  from  finding  full  vent  by  the  half-obscured 
ihivalry  of  the  general's  nature.    It  may  be  noted  that  the  words 
Cassio  shall  have  my  place  "  are  spoken  not  to  Ludovico,  but  to 
Desdemona  as  she  goes  out  weeping  and  terrified.    The  last  scene  is 
:onceived  in  the  spirit  to  which,  to  our  thinking,  every  line  points, 
)f  the  killing  of  Desdemona  being  a  just  and  necessary  execution, not 
l  murder  inspired  by  revenge  alone.    There  is  something  appalling 
n  the  actor's  aspect  as  he  stands  immovable,  and  himself  appalled 
it  the  deed,  by  the  bed  on  which  the  seemingly  lifeless  Desdemona 
ies.    At  one  point  only,  just  before  the  deed  is  done,  is  there  any 
ouch  of  violence,  and  this  might,  we  think,  be  omitted  with  very 
preat  advantage.    Mr.  Irving's  acting  as  he  gradually  learns  how 
le  has  been  practised  upon  was  completely  in  consonance  with 
he  fine  conception  which  had  gone  before,  and  his  death  had  a 
:ombined  grandeur  and  tenderness.    It  is  interesting  to  note  from 
Dumas  how,  in  the  infliction  of  the  suicidal  wound,  "  Talma  se 
rappait  de  haut  en  bas ;  Joanny  suivait  la  tradition  de  Talma ; 
Cean  et  Ketnble  s'enfoncaient  horizontalement  et  a  deux  mains  le 
toignard  dans  le  cceur.    Macready  se  l'enfoncait  au-dessous  des 
otes,  et  de  bas  en  haut." 
The  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Booth's  performance  in  Iago,  of  which  we 
ave  on  a  former  occasion  expressed  our  admiration,  seems,  as 
night  be  expected,  increased  by  the  great  improvement  in  its 
etting.    In  some  respects  his  interpretation  of  the  part  corre- 
ponds  with  that  of  the  elder  Kean  as  described  by  Hazlitt.  "  The 
,  familiarity,  and  tone  of  nature  witli  which  the  text  was 
telivered  were  quite  equal  to  anything  we  have  seen  in  the  best 
omic  acting.    .    .    .    The  odiousness  of  the  character  was,  in 
(Ct,  in  some  measure  glossed  over  by  the  extreme  grace,  alacrity, 
nd  rapidity  of  the  execution."    Mr.  Booth's  Iago  is  not,  however, 
pen  to  the  objection  which  Ha/.litt  made  to  Kean's,  that  of  want- 
ng    devilishness  at  times  which   might  be    thought  appro- 
bate.    We   do   not  by   any   means   agree  altogether  with 
Iazlitt  in  his  estimate  of  the  part;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  right  in 
hinking  that  the  diabolical  side  of  Iago's  character  should  be 
hown  on  occasion.    In  this  respect  Mr.  Booth's  Iago  could  hardly 
iave  disappointed  him.    He  is,  when  left  alone,  more  than  a  detni- 
levil,  ana  nis  double,  or  more  than  double,  character  is  at  once  indi- 
ated  by  the  sudden  change  of  manner  in  the  Senate  scene  after 
loderigo  has  left  him.    No  sooner  is  the  silly  gentleman  out  of  sight 
ban  the  accomplished  soldier  of  fortune  becomes  the  dark  Schemer 
rhn  beats  about  his  brain  to  compass  the  overthrow  of  those  he 
Invies  even  more  than  to  seek  his  own  advancement.  The  complete 
lommand  and  skill  of  attitude  and  gesture,  which  sometimes  ro- 
|oind  one  of  M.  Faure,  were  even  more  observable  than  before, 
t  is,  however,  needless  to  repeat  in  detail  our  ndminition  of  a  per- 
orniance  of  which  wo  have  already  written  at  length,  and  which 
ains,  as  we  have  said,  by  its  new  Associations.    For  the  rest,  the 
lash  and  knightliness  of  Mr.  Terriss's  L'assio,  the  tefldit  grace  of 
ilisa  Terry's  Desdemona,  and,  to  omit  other  praiseworthy  per- 
OTmances,  tho  gawky  but  well-bred  Kndorigo  presented  by  Mr. 
'inero,  have  all  improved  by  iteration.    With  both  casts  the  re- 
presentation of  Qthrllo  at  the  Lyceum  is  a  porhnps  unprecedented 
iresenttnent  of  a  play  which  the  critic  of  l'unrh  considers  intoler- 
We  to  a  "nineteenth-century  audience,"  thereby  meaning  ob- 
iously  enough  himself. 


REVIEWS. 


IIELMFIOLTZ'S  TOPULAR  SCIENCE  LECTURES.* 

rriHE  second  series  of  popular  lectures  upon  scientific  subjects, 
JL  by  Professor  Helmholtz,  lately  made  accessible  to  Eng- 
lish readers  in  their  own  language,  will  be  found  not  less 
worthy  of  public  favour  than  the  selection  which  preceded' 
them.  The  mastery  of  nature  possessed  by  the  great  German 
physicist  enables  him  to  give  to  the  theories  or  discoveries 
of  science  that  distinctness  and  clearness  of  expression  which 
forms  the  first  requisite  for  a  popular  instructor.  In  his  ex- 
position of  the  facts  or  mysteries  of  nature  he  is  careful  to 
use  the  simplest  language,  avoiding  as  far  as  may  be  technical  or 
unfamiliar  words,  in  which  wholesome  habit  he  has  been  faithfully 
seconded  in  the  course  of  the  translation  before  us,  which  has  the 
directness  and  the  easy  flow  of  original  writing.  The  half-dozen 
lectures  here  brought  together  from  the  Professor's  academic 
courses  at  Cologne,  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  elsewhere,  range  over  a  wide 
field  of  matter,  and  open  up  vistas  of  thought  which  the  more* 
earnest  class  of  students  will  feel  impelled,  by  the  example  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  lecturer,  to  follow  up  for  themselves. 

The  series  opens  with  an  address  in  memory  of  the  distinguished 
physicist  Gustav  Magnus,  who  for  thirty  years  occupied  the  chair  at 
the  University  of  Berlin  now  held  by  his  pupil  Professor  Helmholtz. 
Originally  trained  to  business,  Professor  Magnus  brought  to  the1 
pursuit  of  natural  science  the  love  and  habit  of  order,  the  faculty 
of  organization,  and  the  tendency  towards  what  is  real,  tangible, 
and  practical,  acquired  in  a  well-regulated  commercial  house.  A 
master  of  faithful,  patient,  modest  work,  he  won  the  admiration 
of  his  pupils  by  the  unfailing  success  and  ease  of  his  experiments, 
with  which  the  flow  of  his  discourse  ran  on  in  a  harmony  that 
had  no  break.  The  instruments  and  other  apparatus  constructed 
or  collected  by  him  and  left  as  a  legacy  to  the  University  were 
models  of  accuracy  and  elegance,  kept  in  the  most  absolute  order,, 
a  glass  tube,  a  silk  thread,  a  cork,  or  what  not,  ever  at  hand  for 
the  experiment.  To  realize  what  he  ell'ected  in  science  a  glance 
needs  to  be  thrown  back  to  the  early  years  of  the  current  century. 
In  Germany,  if  not  elsewhere,  ideas  akin  to  the  alchemy  of  the 
middle  ages  still  prevailed.  Of  the  revolutionizing  discoveries  of 
Lavoisier  and  Davy  not  much  had  got  into  the  school-books.  Al- 
though oxygen  was  already  known,  yet  phlogiston,  the  fire  element, 
played  also  its  part.  Chlorine  was  still  oxygenated  hydrochloric 
acid,  potash  and  lime  were  still  elements.  Invertebrate  animals 
were  divided  into  insects  and  reptiles ;  and  in  botany,  as  Professor 
Helmholtz  rounds  off  his  rapid  sketch,  "we  still  counted  stamens." 
Absorbed  after  the  reformation  by  theology,  next  in  turn  by  meta- 
physical and  ethical  speculation,  and  later  by  the  romantic  and 
poetic  revival,  the  German  mind  at  length  turned  back  to  the 
study  of  natural  science,  which  had  its  earlier  development  under 
the  auspices  of  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Leibnitz,  and  Stahl.  At 
Berlin,  the  stronghold  of  speculation,  Magnus  was  fore- 
most in  preaching  to  his  pupils  the  belief  in  observation 
and  experiment  as  the  foundations  of  the  knowledge  of  nature. 
Though  some  have  complained  of  his  having  been  carried  too 
far  in  this  reaction,  unduly  diverting  the  flood  of  mathematical' 
physics  which  had  taken  a  new  and  valuable  direction  under 
the  hands  of  Gauss,  P.  E.  Neumann,  and  their  pupils,  Professor 
Helmholtz  establishes  for  his  master  a  thorough  balance  of  method 
between  mathematical  and  experimental  physics.  It  was  especially, 
ho  urges,  on  problems  adapted  to  analytical  treatment  that  Magnus 
worked  with  success,  and  whilst  he  followed  Faraday's  load  in  the 
field  of  experimentation,  he  was  eager  to  recognize  the  utmost 
advances  made  by  Kirchhoff,  Stokes,  Thomson,  and  Clerk  Maxwell 
from  the  standpoint  of  mathematical  theory.  The  task  of  scienco 
was  with  him  to  find  the  laws  of  facts,  avoiding  on  the  ono  hand 
the  theorist  who  holds  it  unnecessary  to  prove  experimentally  tho 
hypothetical  results  which  to  him  seem  axioms,  and,  on  the  othor,tho 
empiricist  who  sets  out  to  discover  facts  which  fit  no  rule,  careless 
of  their  connexion  with  other  facts  or  physical  laws  in  general. 
Iieginning  as  a  chemist,  Magnus  became  ultimately  a  physicist  in 
the  widest  sense.  His  researches  are  not  only  numerous,  but  ox- 
tend  over  wider  regions  than  could  now  be  traversed  by  any  single 
inquirer.  In  his  life  of  nearly  seventy  years,  closing  in  1870,  he- 
beheld,  and  was  foremost  in  elfecting,  the  entire  renovation  of  tho 
edifico  of  science.  In  his  researches  into  the  gnses  of  tho  blood  ho 
dealt  a  blow  at  the  heart  of  vitalistic  theories.  Laying  a  scientific 
foundation  for  a  correct  theory  of  respiration,  ho  led  physics  to  tho 
centre  of  organic  change,  from  which  has  been  developed  one  of 
tho  most  important  chapters  of  physiology.  Where  next  to  nothing 
was  known  of  atoms,  or  of  tho  extraordinary  influence  which  hent 
has  upon  molecules,  and  hent  itself  was  regarded  as  iinponderablo 
matter,  he  succeeded  by  his  investigations  of  tho  therino-olectric 
pile  in  arriving  at  a  solution  prophetic  of  Sir  W.  Thomson's  later 
discoveries  of  the  laws  of  the  conductivity  of  heat.  Other  ad- 
mirable examples  of  this  true  method  of  physical  investigation 
and  reasoning  are  instanced  by  his  biographer,  in  his  researches  on 
the  efflux  of  jets  of  water,  and  tho  deviation  of  rilled  shot  due  to 
the  resistance  of  the  air. 

In  his  lecture  to  the  Docanton  Verein  at  Heidelberg,  ten  years 
ago,  Professor  Helmholtz  speAks  of  tho  origin  and  significance  of 
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geometrical  axioms  in  terms  suitable  to  those  whoso  mathematical 
studies  had  for  the  most  put  been  limited  to  the  ordinary  in- 
struction given  in  schools.  Ho  seeks  to  compress  into  ordinary  terms 
tho  main  results  arrived  at  in  the  course  of  development  of  recent 
geometrical  analysis,  and  their  relation  to  experience.  The  re- 
searches in  question  being  more  immediately  designed  for  the 
satisfaction  of  experts  in  a  region  which  more  almost  than  any 
other  calls  for  higher  power  of  abstraction,  being  virtually  inac- 
cessible to  the  non-mathematician,  the  lecturer  does  what  ho  can 
for  such  a  hearer.  It  will  bo  allowed  that  no  one  could  have  made 
the  exposition  clearer.  Any  one  who  has  entered  the  gates  of 
geometrical  science — that  is,  the)  elements  of  tho  mathematical 
doctrine  of  space — finds  certain  principles  laid  down  which  geo- 
metry confesses  herself  unable  to  prove,  but  of  wbick  it  must 
be  said  that  every  one  who  grasps  their  meaning  at  once 
grants  their  correctness.  If  intuitively  true,  inherited  from 
the  divine  source  of  our  reason,  as  idealistic  philosophers  think, 
they  are  not  the  less  verified  by  such  actual  standards  as  are 
supplied  by  experience  or  by  geometrical  construction.  Drawn 
out  as  reasoned  conclusions  horn  these  primary  propositions,  the 
general  body  of  geometrical  science  identilied  with  the  scheme  of 
Euclid  was  felt  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  practice,  and  to  be 
suited  to  the  condition  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  space.  It 
"was  when  the  linear  method  in  geometrical  calculation  and  mea- 
surement was  by  degrees  supplanted  by  the  algebraical,  that  condi- 
tions were  introduced  to  which  the  received  understanding  of  space 
supplied  no  parallel  or  attached  no  meaning.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  formulas  rising  above  three  degrees,  conceptions  must  be 
called  up  of  space  beyond  the  three  dimensions  which  exhausted 
the  powers  of  experience  and  bounded  the  constructions  of  Euclid. 
To  the  axioms  which  to  Kant  seemed  to  express  a  priori  or  of  neces- 
sity the  conditions  of  intuition  by  the  senses — for  instance,  that  space 
has  three  dimensions — was  superadded  under  the  extensions  of  Loba- 
tckewsky,  Riemann,  Beltrami,  and  others  of  the  new  school,  the 
sphere  of  hyperspacial  geometry.  In  spherical  or  pseudo-spherical 
space  was  opened  up  a  realm  of  boundless  advance  for  the  speculative 
intellect.  Had  we  but  organs  of  sense  and  perception  fitted  to  these 
new  conditions,  we  might  give  shape  and  reality  to  such  visions,  to 
which  our  present  experience  offers  no  analogy.  "  As  all  our  means 
of  sense-perception  extend  only  to  space  of  three  dimensions,  and  a 
fourth  is  not  merely  a  modification  of  what  we  have,  but  some- 
thing entirely  new,  we  find  ourselves  by  reason  of  our  bodily 
organization  quite  unable  to  represent  a  fourth  dimension." 

A  travesty  of  hyperspacial  or  transcendental  geometry  has  been 
lately  seen  in  the  attempt  to  account  for  certain  so-called  spiritist 
phenomena,  such  as  tying  a  knot  in  a  closed  or  endless  string,  by 
the  assumption  that  the  spirits  act  in  space  of  four  dimensions, 
in  which  such  an  operation  is  possible.  The  notion  of  physical 
action  of  this  or  any  kind  passing  from  the  one  sphere  to  the 
other  is  simply  ridiculous.  If  in  the  sphere  of  higher  dimensions 
there  are  to  be  seen  perpendiculars  "  more  than  plumb,"  we  must 
not  expect  to  see  them  realized  in  the  buildings  of  our  matter-of- 
fact  world.  The  sphere  in  which  we  live  and  to  which  our  organs 
are  adjusted  is  an  aggregate  of  three  dimensions,  requiring  and 
admitting  measurement  in  as  many  directions  and  no  more ;  in  the 
case  of  the  earth,  for  example,  longitude,  latitude,  and  height 
above  the  sea,  or,  as  is  usual  in  analytical  geometry,  the  distances 
from  three  co-ordinate  planes.  Within  or  beyond  this  sphere  such 
space  relations  as  the  line  (single  space),  the  plane  (twofold  space), 
or  the  hypothetical  fourfold  or  plural  space,  the  mind  deals  with 
what  may  be  called  either  abstractions  of  its  own  or  conceptions 
for  which  our  sense  organs  supply  no  real  equivalent.  For  more 
ample  particulars  of  the  relation  of  the  axioms  of  geometry  to  real 
things,  the  reader  had  better  consult  at  length  Professor  Helmholtz's 
lucid  pages. 

In  treating  the  relation  of  optics  to  painting,  our  author  begins 
with  an  apology  for  approaching  a  subject  on  which  his  hearers 
may  have  had  more  frequent  opportunities  of  artistic  as  well  as 
historical  study  ;  lacking,  moreover,  as  he  does,  all  experience  in 
the  actual  practice  of  art.  It  is,  he  pleads,  by  a  path  which  is  but 
little  trodden  that  he  has  come  to  his  artistic  studies — narnely,  by  the 
physiology  of  the  senses.  The  manner  in  which  the  perceptions  of 
our  senses  originate,  how  impressions  from  without  pass  into  our 
nerves,  and  how  the  condition  of  the  latter  is  thereby  altered, 
presents  many  points  of  contact  with  the  theory  of  the  line  arts. 
In  an  earlier  series  of  lectures  he  had  sought  to  establish  such  a 
relation  between  the  physiology  of  the  sense  of  hearing  and  the 
theory  of  music.  With  no  intention  of  furnishing  instructions  ac- 
cording to  which  the  artist  is  to  work,  ajsthetic  lectures  of  this 
kind  seeming  to  him  an  utter  mistake  in  practice,  he  addresses  him- 
self more  directly  to  the  laws  of  the  perceptions,  and  of  the  obser- 
vations of  sense  in  relation  to  what  the  artist  seeks  to  portray, 
together  with  the  elementary  means  with  which  he  works  towards 
his  object.  His  inquiry  naturally  falls  under  a  few  primary  heads. 
The  first  of  these  is  form.  The  painter  wh  j  aims  at  producing  an 
image  of  external  objects  must  first  determine  what  degree  or 
what  kind  of  similarity  he  can  expect  to  attain,  and  what  limits 
are  assigned  him  by  the  nature  of  his  method.  The  uneducated 
observer  usually  requires  little  more  than  illusive  resemblance  to 
nature.  One  whose  taste  has  been  more  finely  educated  will  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  require  something  more  than  a  mere  crude 
copy  of  nature.  He  must  have  artistic  selection,  grouping,  senti- 
ment, with  some  degree  of  idealization  of  the  object  represented. 
In  the  calculation  of  depth  and  distance,  which  he  has  to  project 
upon  a  plane  surface,  he  must  first  study  the  laws  of  perspective, 
linear  and  aerial,  together  with  the  optical  effects  due  to  local  or 


incidental  disturbance  or  refraction  in  the  atmospheric  medium. 
Secondly,  he  has  to  consider  the  effects  of  shade  ;  of  the  requisite 
truth  to  naturo  of  a  picture  how  much  depends  upon  the  disposi- 
tion  between  brightness  and  darkness,  the  quantitative  relations 
between  luminous  intensities.    Some  curious  experiments  euahle 
our  author  to  assign  limits  to  the  power  that  artista  may  wield 
over  tho  representation  of  brightness.    A  coating  of  lamp-black 
or  a  black  velvet  surface  was  found  to  have  about  one-hundredth, 
part  of  the  brightness  of  white  paper.    A  painter's  brightest 
colours  are  thus  only  some  hundred  times  as  bright  as  his  darkest 
shades.    Another  important  element  to  be  considered  is  the  vary- 
ing extent   to  which   our   senses  are   deadened  by   light,  an 
ellect  comparable  to  that  of  fatigue  in  muscle.    The  degree] 
of  illumination  to  be  given  to  the  whole  or  part  of  a  picture  will 
be  determined,  not  only  by  the  strength  given  to  the  brighter  or 
darker  pigments,  but  by  tho  force  of  light,  direct  or  refracted, 
thrown  upon  the  picture  in  the  studio  or  the  exhibition  room,  j 
For  artistic  effectiveness  tho  chief  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  imita-j 
ting  differences  of  brightness,  and  not  absolute  brightness  ;  expres- 
sion  lying  in  the  due  gradation  of  shade.    On  colour,  as  the] 
next  element  in  the  problem,  Ilelmholtz  brings  to  bear  his  ex- 
ceptional  command  of  the  phenomena  of  light,  proceeding  to  1 
harmony  of  colour,  with  special  reference  to  the  conditions  under  ^ 
which  the  painter  has  to  work  and  his  labour  has  to  be  seen,  be  his 
medium  canvas  or  fresco,  his  pigments  oil  or  water,  his  picture  to| 
meet  direct  sunlight,  as  on  an  external  wall,  or  tho  softened  light  > 
of  a  gallery,  church,  or  room.  The  study  of  the  spectrum  is  brought! 
in  to  determine  the  combinations  and  contrasts  of  colour  which  are] 
permissible  or  pleasing,  and  within  the  short  space  at  command 
there  is  given  an  admirable  epitome  of  the  rules  which  the  painters 
will  find  best  calculated  to  secure  the  equilibrium  and  harmony  of 
his  scheme  of  colour. 

Want  of  space  forbids,  to  our  great  regret,  our  doing  more 
than  indicate  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  lectures,  in  one  oil 
which  the  author  discusses,  by  the  light  of  the  most  recent! 
investigations,  the  hypotheses  of  Kant  and  Laplace  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  planetary  system,  and  in  the  second,  delivered  as 
an  address  on   the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Insti-j 
tute  for  the  Education  of  Army  Surgeons,  he  gives  some  ad-j 
mii-able  suggestions  upon  the  functions  and  value  of  thought  inJ 
medicine,  the  principles  of  scientific  method  being  inculcated  in 
combination  with  the  teachings  of  experience,  the  work  of  his  < 
master,  Johannes  Miiller,  being  held  up  as  the  most  typical  exem-1 
plification  at  once  of  the  philosophical  and  the  practical  spirit.    In  j 
his  rectorial  address  on  Academic  Freedom  in  German  Univer- J 
sities,  with  which  the  series  closes,  he  institutes  a  highly  instructive 
comparison  between  the  University  systems  of  his  native  land  and 
those  of  other  European  countries,  the  value  of  which  has  been! 
much  enhanced  by  the  author's  permission  to  modify  in  the  tran&* 
lation  certain  passages   in  the  original  discourse,  which  had 
reference  to  a  state  of  things  in  the  Universities  of  Englanil 
greatly  altered  by  subsequent  reforms.    If  for  liberty  of  thought! 
and  expression  the  pre-eminence  is  to  be  claimed  for  the  Father-! 
land,  he  does  ample  justice  to  the  freedom  and  width  of  training*] 
which  keep  the  intellect  of  Great  Britain  from  overpressure  of  the 
academic  yoke. 


AN  UNLESSOXED  GIRL.- 

IN  no  way  can  a  novelist  more  easily  show  his  wisdom  than  by 
putting  his  reader  to  as  little  trouble  as  possible  in  making  this 
acquaintance  both  of  him  and  of  his  heroes.  If  we  are  to  go> 
through  any  labour  in  reading  a  story,  at  all  events  no  kind  ..f 
effort  should  be  required  of  us  till  our  interest  has  been  arouseda 
When  once  our  curiosity  is  excited,  .and  we  are  really  anxious  UP. 
trace  the  fortunes  of  some  unfortunate  hero  or  some  heart-broken 
heroine,  then,  perhaps,  we  can  with  patience  bear  the  details  otm 
complicated  genealogy,  an  ill-drawn  will,  or  a  mysterious  law- 
suit. But  to  expect  that  we  shall  burden  our  memory  with  an 
account  of  the  various  branches  of  a  family  which  as  yet  interest^ 
us  no  more  than  the  ancient  dynasties  of  Egypt,  is  surely  not  a 
little  unreasonable.  We  can  assure  our  novelists  that,  so  far  as 
their  critics  are  concerned,  they  act  most  foolishly  in  making 
their  opening  chapters  a  burden  and  a  toil.  Some  of  them  are 
aware  of  this,  and  try  to  give  a  few  pages  of  lively  descrip-. 
tion,  to  be  followed  however,  long  before  any  interest  has  been 
awakened,  by  the  usual  tedious  family  history.  These,  perhaps, 
excite  our  auger  even  more  than  those  who  at  once  overwhelm 
us  with  all  their  tediousne-s.  They  have,  we  feel,  tricked  us, 
and  a  trick  we  cannot  readily  forgive.  Had  they  waited  till  we 
were  well  on  in  the  second  volume,  and  till  the  hero  and  heroine 
were  equally  well  on  in  the  road  to  despair,  then  they  might,  with 
some  confidence,  have  broken  the  thread  of  their  narrative  and 
invited  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  study  of  a  complicated 
problem,  by  which  alone  a  chance  of  deliverance  was  offered. 
Even  then  the  reader  who  has  been  jaded  by  a  long  course  of 
novel-reading  may  refuse  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  may 
either  throw  down  the  book  never  to  take  it  up  again,  or  may 
skip  the  explanatory  chapter,  and  make  out  the  rest  of  the  story 
as  best  he  can.  For  this  latter  method  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said ;  for,  if  in  no  other  respect,  yet  in  this  one  does  a 
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ovel  resemble  a  sermon,  that  for  its  full  enjoyment  there  is  no 
i  eed  that  it  should  be  understood. 

I  Into  such  a  course  of  reflection  have  we  been  led  by  the  story 
i  iefore  us.  It  is  not  a  book  that  has  any  great  merits,  -while,  on 
1  he  contrary,  it  has  one  or  two  serious  faults.  Nevertheless,  as 
i-e  laid  it  down  we  found,  somewhat  to  our  surprise,  that,  on 
:  he  whole,  we  had  read  it  without  any  serious  discomfort.  The 
[  vening  had  passed  by  easily  enough,  and  yet  we  had  not  had 
lore  than  one  nap.  When  we  came  to  consider  the  explana- 
ion  of  this,  we  found  that  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  author 
Lad  not  once  given  us  any  trouble.  The  story  was  plain  sail- 
rig  from  first  to  last.  The  number  of  characters  was  happily 
mall,  and  they  were  brought  on  to  the  stage  at  proper  intervals, 
i  ?he  plot,  moreover,  was  of  that  kind  which,  common  though 
It  is,  nevertheless  is  alway9  interesting,  where  two  lovers  are 
tep  by  step  taken  further  and  further  from  each  other,  till  it 
leems  hopeless  to  expect  that  they  can  ever  meet,  when  on  a 
ludden  a  return  journey  is  arranged  at  express  speed,  and  the 
[■round  is  cleared  in  a  day  which  had  before  been  travelled  over  in 
I.  year.  The  story  opens  in  a  country  house  in  the  south-west  of 
I  reland.  We  have  noticed,  by  the  way,  that  ever  since  the  Irish 
llsturbances  began  to  grow  to  so  great  a  height,  that  unhappy  land 
lias  been  much  more  frequently  chosen  by  our  novelists  as  the  scene 
I'f  their  stories.  Yet  no  advantage  has  been  taken,  so  far  as  we 
|:now,  of  the  eviction  of  tenants  and  the  murder  of  caretakers, 
|>ailifTs,  and  landlords  to  heighten  the  interest  of  the  tale.  It  is 
1 9sumed,  we  must  suppose,  that  while  so  much  is  talked  about 
I  reland,  people  will  like  to  read  of  it  also  in  their  stories,  while 
lierhaps  it  is  suggested  by  prudence  that  a  regard  to  one's  skin 
Ivill  justify  the  writer  in  not  taking  a  part  in  the  land  question. 
However  this  may  be,  the  assumption  nevertheless  is  curious 
I  hat  in  our  lighter  reading  we  want  to  hear  of  Ireland.  For 
I'urselves,  we  would  give  our  novelists  the  choice  of  any  por- 
[ion  of  the  world  ;  they  might  place  their  hero  at  the  North  Pole 
I  nd  their  heroine  at  the  South ;  they  might  even  make  them 
liwellers  in  Afghanistan,  the  Transvaal,  Turkestan,  or  Greece, 
|>rovided  they  would  keep  them  clear  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  That 
I  ountry  henceforth  must  ever  be  associated  in  our  minds  with  a 
llepressiDg  feeling  of  dulness.  From  humour  and  liveliness  it  has 
lued,  and  successfully  sued,  for  a  divorce. 

I  In  the  story  before  us,  however,  the  scene  soon  passes  over  into 
Sogland,  where  it  remains  till  the  concluding  chapter.  We  first 
uake  the  acquaintance  of  the  heroine,  Gladys  Byrne,  and  her 
ather,  the  Colonel.  This  elderly  gentleman,  though  agreeable 
nough  in  himself,  is  greatly  in  the  way ;  and  so  he  is  speedily 
ummoned  to  India.  His  return  we  never  expected,  for  it  is 
uite  clear  that  he  is  marched  in  simply  with  a  view  of  being 
aarched  out.  India,  moreover,  is  a  most  convenient  country  for 
•etting  rid  of  superfluous  characters,  what  with  its  fevers,  its 
igers,  its  fanatics,  and  its  snakes.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  chance 
f  a  wreck,  either  on  the  way  out  or  the  way  home,  and  of  a  death 
rom  apoplexy  in  the  Red  Sea.  However,  of  none  of  these  chances 
loes  the  author  choose  to  avail  herself;  but  she  brings  back  the 
■Id  gentleman  to  Ireland,  to  kill  him  off  at  a  crisis  in  the  story 
>y  heart  disease,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  the  heroine  and  to  the 
qually  great  convenience  of  the  hero.  Gladys  herself  is  of  the 
.sual  type  of  Irish  girl.  All  the  young  ladies  in  that  island  have, 
3  is  well  known,  lo3t  their  mothers  in  their  childhood,  and  been 
poilt  by  too  fond  fathers.  They  all  have  features  that,  though  not 
uite  regular,  are  yet  bewitching,  while  their  eyes  are  as  lovely 
s  their  beloved  island  is  green.  Their  education  has  not  been 
arried  very  far,  and,  like  our  heroine,  they  are  all  "  unlessoned 
iris."  Nevertheless,  even  in  these  days  of  competitive  examina- 
ions,  all  the  young  Englishmen  who  come  across  them  persist  in 
ailing  in  love  with  them,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  on  this 
ide  of  St.  George's  Channel  there  is  such  a  vast  stock  of  feminine 
sarning  all  duly  appraised  and  marked.  Gladys  is  no  exception 
o  this  rule,  for  she  is  grei.tly  admired  by  Lancelot  Chester.  To 
hit  young  gentleman,  and  to  the  slang  that  he  uses,  wo  havo  a 
ery  strong  objection.]  We  wi.*h  that  we  could  convinceevery  woman 
rho  takes  to  writing  that  it  is  possible  for  her  to  draw  the  picture 
•f  a  thoroughly  vulgar  man,  and  vet  not  to  fall  into  vulgarity  her- 
elf.  If  a  proof  is  needed  of  this  let  her  turn  to  Nori  hanger  Abbey, 
ad  see  how  Miss  Austen  Inn  drawn  John  Thorpe.  It  seems  im- 
Otsible  to  make  some  authors  understand  that  clang  is  the  dunce's 
amour — the  only  humour  of  which  he  is  capable.  What,  for  in- 
tance,  can  be  more  stupid  than  such  talk  as  the  following,  which 
ilia  nearly  a  page  of  the  story  before  us: — 

*  An  ytn  thinking  of  *  ranging '  yonrself,  a*  Florence  said  ?  I  thought 
mi  diil  not  Intend  marrying  for  u  a  ye  \r»  at  leant." 

••  No  more  I  do— generally— hut  one  cm  never  answer  for  what  onn  will  do. 

get  sick  of  tlin  old  round  now  nml  then.  I've  l>ei  n  in  no  end  of  scrapes 
ately.  Fortunately  for  me,  To.  Mum  U  tin-  1,.-- 1  old  Indy  going,  imd  lie 
an  imv  nmount  of  pocket  money.    I  should  lie  »"rry  if  the  governor  knew 

few  tiling  nliout  me.  lie'*  down  on  a  fellow  like  n  hundred  of  l.n  I  ■  nt 
Imoii,  I  inn  tell  )          Wlwn  nr.  you  emiiing  lo  Vol  line;  Hill 't    H>-inl  me 

line,  nnd  I'll  lie  liouie  to  ili  me,   r.ny   night.     We  have  Holding  In  olfer 

ayone  it'»  awfully  »low  at  home  now ;  nil  tlic  girl*  are  mnrrie.il  except 
iitty,  nnd  slie.'»  always  out." 

Wo  find  this  name  young  g-i ntleiimn  owning  to  the  heroinn  that 
10  had  been  ''screwed,"  nnd  telling  her,  ns  they  were  driving 
long  in  a  cab,  that  they  wore  "  in  a  shimmy  part  of  London." 
le  has,  at  length,  an  attack  of  delirium  fremrnn,  nnd  telU  hor 
hat  he  had  been  down  to  the  infem  I  regions.  Ills  position  in 
ife,  by  the  wny,  was  n  somewhat  unusual  one.  llo  win  the  only 
on  of  a  wealthy  London  banker,  nnd  yet,  through  the,  Colonel's 
Merest,  ho  had  be-  n  glad  togel  a  I  erth  in  on-  of  the  public  ofTuS  . 


A  Government  clerkship  is  not  of  that  great  value  that  a  London, 
banker,  in  his  desire  to  procure  one  for  his  only  son,  has  to  employ 
the  interest  of  a  gentleman  living  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland. 
The  reader  soon  sees  that  Gladys  is  not  to  be  won  by  this  young 
hopeful.  He  may  repent,  and  become  a  respectable  member  of 
society — as,  indeed,  he  does — but  his  wife  is  to  be  found  else- 
where. He  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  service  in  drawing  out  the 
story  to  its  proper  length  ;  and,  insignificant  as  he  is  in  himself,  he 
is  of  no  small  service  both  to  the  author  and  the  reader.  For 
when,  in  one  Russel  Laurence,  the  real  hero  at  length  appears,  and 
there  seems  no  reason  why  like  a  hero  he  should  not  propose  to  the 
heroine  in  a  week  and  marry  her  in  a  month,  he  is  made  to  believe 
by  a  cunning  schemer,  who  wished  to  get  hiui  for  herself,  that 
Gladys,  in  spite  of  the  encouragement  she  had  clearly  given  him, 
was  already  engaged  to  Chester.  Having  thereby  thrown  Russel 
into  despair,  the  schemer  takes  a  step  which  is,  we  believe,  still 
unusual  even  in  these  days  of  women's  rights,  and,  without  wait- 
ing to  see  whether  he  will  propose  to  her,  she  proposes  to  him. 
In  the  good  old  days  he  would  of  course  have  hanged  himself,  or 
have  blown  out  such  brains  as  he  had  left,  on  discovering  that  he 
had  been  deceived  by  the  woman  to  whom  he  was  so  strongly 
attached ;  but  no  doubt  he  acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  these  more  civilized  times  in  at  once  accepting  the 
hand  that  was  offered  him,  and  preparing  for  matrimony.  A  day 
or  two  after  he  has  taken  this  fatal  step  he  goes  to  a  ball,  sees  the 
heroine  in  a  white  silk  dress,  set  off  with  white  roses  and  shamrock- 
leaves,  and  learns  that  he  had  been  tricked.  He  nearly  chokes,, 
then  talks  in  a  broken,  hoarse,  terrible  voice,  while  she  looks 
white,  has  a  shivering  fit,  looks  up  with  an  almost  ghastly  smile, 
and  then  passes  into  a  dry,  feverish  heat.  Why  he  could  not  at 
once  go  to  the  cunning  rival,  tell  her  that  she  was  a  liar,  and 
break  off  the  engagement  into  which  he  had  only  been  induced  to 
enter  though  an  act  of  deception,  the  reader  cannot  see.  Such 
a  course  never  seems  even  to  enter  his  mind,  and  he  prepares 
to  fulfil  his  unhappy  fate.  We  can  only  regret  that  the 
author  does  not  make  the  miserable  Gladys  at  once  accept  the 
hand  of  Lancelot  Chester.  He  had,  indeed,  intended  to  propose 
to  her  at  the  dance,  and  really  "  in  his  evening  costume,  with  his 
fair  moustache  and  well-cut  features  relieved  by  the  snowy  ex- 
panse of  magnificent  shirt-front,  and  his  good  figure  set  off  by  a 
Bond  Street  coat,"  he  might  have  been  a  wooer  who  was  not  easy 
to  resist.  However,  he  is  not  accepted — perhaps  because  this  is  a 
story  not  in  three,  but  only  in  two,  volumes.  With  the  little 
space  that  was  left  her  the  author  must  have  had  as  much  on  her 
hands  as  she  could  get  through.  The  heroine  returns  to  Ireland  ; 
the  day  draws  nearer  and  nearer  for  the  marriage  of  the  miser- 
able, but  most  honourable,  Russel  ;  and,  turn  to  whatever 
quarter  the  reader  may,  not  a  chance  of  deliverance  seems  to 
await  him.  Not  a  break  in  the  clouds  can  be  seen.  Wo 
really  began  to  be  most  anxious,  for  the  heroine  was  getting 
paler  and  paler  every  day,  and  we  remembered,  moreover,  that  in 
a  haunted  room  in  her  father's  house  a  ghost  had  been  heard  not 
long  before  trailing  its  dress.  This  unearthly  sound  had  been  at 
once  interpreted  by  Gladys  as  meaning  "  dreadful  calamity — 
death."  No  one,  so  far,  however,  had  died,  and  no  one,  except 
herself,  seemed  likely  to  die.  We  are  glad  to  say  that  the  ghost's 
credit  was  saved  without  the  sacrilice  of  the  heroine's  life.  Tho 
old  Colonel,  as  we  have  said,  was  carried  off  by  heart  disease. 
About  the  same  time  an  old  lover  of  the  artful  schemer  turned  up 
from  Australia,  and  persuaded  her  to  take  him,  in  spite  of  tho 
strong  smell  of  tobacco  and  brandy  that  hung  about  him,  in  pre- 
ference to  keeping  to  the  virtuous  and  respectable  Russel.  There 
was,  therefore,  nothing  left  for  tho  heroine  but  to  dry  her 
eyes  as  fast  as  she  could,  and,  when  a  proper  timo  had  gone  by 
after  her  father's  funeral,  to  marry  the  hero.  A  wife  was  also  found 
for  the  reformed  Lancelot,  so  that  even  tho  most  exacting  reader 
must  own  that,  whatever  may  bo  the  faults  of  tho  story,  there  is 
no  want  in  it  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage. 


F.XdMSH  ODKS.* 

WHAT  is  an  English  ode  P  It  is  probable  that  almost,  everybody 
thinks  he  knows,  and  that  very  low  people  could  succeed 
in  giving  a  definition  of  it.  A  study  of  the  very  pretty  lit  llo  book 
which  Mr.  K.  W.  Oo.sso  lias  edited,  may,  therefore,  have  two  good 
results.  The  reader  will  certainly  make  ttc(|Uiiintanco  or  renew 
acquaintance  with  some  of  I  In:  very  best  pm  tic.il  work  to  bo  found 
in  tho  English  language,  lie  may  probably  also  correct  his  own 
iinpie.ssions  on  a  point  of  poetical  science,  on  which  those  impres- 
sions aio  but  too  likely  to  bo  rather  vnguo.  Tho  volume  calls 
iLsolf  "  English  Odes  selected  by  K.  W.  Quite," and  it  consists  of 
threj  main  parts— a  front  i-pieeo  by  .Mr.  Ha  Did  Thornycrolt,  a 
short  essay  by  Mr.  Oos.se,  nnd  tho  odes  themselves,  forly-soveii  in 
number,  and  selected  from  tho  works  of  almost  all  the  greater 
Knglish  poet  *  between  Spenser  mid  Mr.  Swinburne.  Tho  poems 
are  prefaced  by  but  a  few  words  of  introducl ion,  bill  both  in  these 
and  in  the  cssirv  the  maximum  of  informal  ion  is  given  in  lite 
minimum  of  space .  Tho  pi  inters  have  indeed  hem  rather  unkind 
to  Mr.  Oo-se,  for  in  a  do/en  NftM  they  have  male  him 
s|«'nl(  of"  /E/oliiin  pods  "  and  "  .oVolinn  measures,"  things  which 
would  havo  deeply  astonished  and  puzzled  a  Uncle;  they  havo 
made  him  accuso  th"  ear  of  tho      (cent  h  century  of  being  too 
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dull  to  appreciate  Milton — surely  a  most  unkind  charge ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  they  have  made  him  give  to  Cowley  the  title  of  a  "  per- 
spicuous," instead  of  a  "  perspicacious,"  observer.  In  such  daintily 
got-up  books  as  these  the  correction  of  the  press  should  certainly 
be  attended  to  with  more,  not  with  lees,  than  usual  rigour.  But 
the  essay  itself  is  an  excellent  pieco  of  sober  and  Belt-restrained 
criticism.  It  is  really  appalling  to  think  of  the  spilling  and 
splashing  of  words  which  some  writers  of  the  present  day  would 
have  indulged  in  about  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Gosse's.  The  fulness 
of  fact  is,  moreover,  usually  as  evident  as  the  absence  of  verbiage. 
Although  wo  do  not  exactly  agree  with  Mr.  Gosse  in  his  view  of 
the  English  ode,  we  find  nothing  to  take  exception  to,  except  some 
rather  sweeping  assertions  about  odes  not  English,  but  Erench. 
Ronsard's  first  or  Pindaric  odes  are,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  "  singularly 
■correct,  although  monotonous  in  form."  This  phrase  does  not 
clearly  convey  the  fact  that,  though  Hansard  attended  duly  to 
strophe,  antistrophe,and  epode,  he  did  not  attend  to  what  is  almost 
as  important — the  variation  of  the  length  of  different  lines  in  each 
stanza.  His  lines  are  mostly  octosyllabic,  with  an  occasional 
shorter  line  or  couplet ;  and  thus  the  varied  and  harmonious 
stateliness  of  the  ode  is  wanting.  Again,  Mr.  Gosse  says  that 
Boileau's  "  Namur  "  ode  "  by  its  turgid  folly  relieved  Erench 
literature  of  a  very  useless  tradition."  This  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  for,  to  name  no  others,  J.  B.  Rousseau  and  Escouchard- 
Lebrun,  the  best  serious  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
France,  wrote  odes  not  distinguishable  in  form  from  Boileau's, 
though  they  contained  much  better  poetry.  These,  however,  are 
matters  of  no  great  importance. 

Turning  to  the  body  of  the  book,  it  may  be  perhaps  surprising 
to  some  readers  to  find  how  many  masterpieces  are  comprised  in 
this  selection.  Spenser's  Epithalamion  worthily  opens  the  series. 
It  is  followed  by  Ben  Jouson's  indignant  but  not  undignified 
consolation  to  himself  on  the  failure  of  "The  New  Inn,"  and  by 
Randolph's  pleasant  ode  in  praise  of  the  country.  Milton  is  re- 
presented not  merely  by  the  great "  Nativity  "  ode,  but  by  those  "  On 
Time  "  and  "At  a  Solemn  Music."  Cowley  has  two,  as  he  deserves, 
and  then  Mr.  Gosse  quits,  what,  in  our  judgment,  is  his  proper 
sphere,  and  gives  Marvell's  merely  Horatian  ode  on  Cromwell's 
.return  from  Ireland.  Dryden  restores  the  genuine  tone  with 
the  Anne  Killigrew  elegy  and  the  two  St.  Cecilia  odes,  and 
Mulgrave  on  Music  is  at  least  admissible  in  form.  Rochester's 
triplets  on  Nothing,  admirable  in  themselves,  seem  again 
out  of  place,  and  Prior's  burlesque  of  Boileau  is  only  not  out 
of  place  because  it  is  in  place  almost  anywhere.  Congreve's  beau- 
tiful piece  to  Mrs.  Arabella  Hunt  returns  to  the  orthodox  form, 
which  is  more  or  less  preserved  in  at  least  five  out  of  the  six 
pieces  by  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  illustrated  the  great  "  odists  "  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Gray  and  Collins.  Akenside,  of  course, 
claims  admission,  but  we,  sterner  than  Mr.  Gosse,  should  have  shut 
the  door  to  Warton's  "  First  of  April  "  and  to  Cowper's  "  Boadicea." 
Sir  W.  Jones's  "  What  Constitutes  a  State  "  is  perhaps  admissible, 
-and  Wordsworth's  masterpiece  introduces  us  to  the  full  flower 
of  English  odes.  He  himself,  besides  that  just  mentioned,  is 
xepresented  by  "Duty"  and  " Lycoris,"  Coleridge  by  "France," 
Eandor  by  the  address  to  "  Joseph  Ablett "  (we  are  not  sure 
that  we  should  not  have  preferred  the  1833  ode  to  Southey), 
Campbell  by  "  Winter,"  Byron  by  "  Venice  " — a  rather  spurious 
piece  of  rhetoric — Shelley  by  four,  of  which  one  at  least,  that  to 
Naples,  is  genuine,  and  Keats  by  five,  not  one  of  which  could  be 
spared.  Among  these  Leyden's  "  Gold  Coin "  looks  a  little 
strange.  Contemporary  poetry  is  represented  by  Mr.  Tennyson's 
two  splendid  odes  to  Memory  and  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
one  of  Mr.  Patmore's  "  Unknown  Eros"  pieces,  and  by  Mr. 
•Swinburne's  "  To  Victor  Hugo,"  which,  by  the  way,  the  author 
does  not  call  an  ode,  at  least  in  the  original  edition  of  the  Poems 
and  Ballads.  All  lovers  of  English  poetry  will,  we  think,  agree 
that  a  more  admirable  collection  would  be  difficult  to  get 
together  in  the  space. 

We  must  now  justify  ourselves  in  being  "plus  royalistes  que  le 
roi,"  and  in  objecting  to  Mr.  Gosse's  admissions.  The  principle  is 
only  an  extension  of  his  own,  which  is  the  separation  of  the 
Pindaric  ode  (in  which  he  would  of  course  include  the  choric  odes 
x>{  the  tragedians)  and  the  Horatian.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  any  ode  which  does  not  follow  the  rule  of 
strophe,  antistrophe,  and  epode  is  "  irregular,"  and  that  the  precise 
amount  of  irregularity  does  not  matter.  Mr.  Gosse,  of  course,  does 
not  say  this,  but  his  admission  of  Marvell's,  Rochester's,  and  Ley- 
den's odes,  to  name  no  others,  infers  it.  We  believe  that,  from 
the  practice  of  English  poets  from  Spenser  to  Mr.  Swinburne  a 
very  definite  system  of  ode-prosody  can  be  evolved,  and  that  the 
observation  of  this  system  constitutes  and  produces  the  special 
beauty  of  the  English  ode.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  twist 
and  counter-twist  parallel,  and  to  tag  them  duly  with  epode, 
■though  anybody  who  chooses  may  do  this.  What  is  necessary  is 
to  eschew  mere  ordinary  lyrical  stanzas  of  moderate  length  which 
follow  one  another  monotonously.  The  ode  is  not  a  melody,  it  is 
a  harmony;  and  the  method  by  which  its  special  harmony  is 
produced  is  by  arranging  stanzas  of  more  or  less  considerable 
length,  not  exactly  corresponding  with  each  other,  and  in- 
ternally composed  of  lines  also  of  different  length,  in  which  the 
longer  and  graver  at  least  hold  their  own  with  the  shorter 
and  lighter  measures.  This  apparently  irregular  alternation  of 
longer  and  shorter  lines  "jumps  to  the  eye"  directly  any  one  looks 
at  a  Pindar  or  an  ^schylus,  and  it  was  at  this  and  at  the  con- 
certed harmony  which  it  gives  to  the  stanza  that  those  who  in- 
Tented  and  those  who  practised  the  English  ode,  no  doubt,  aimed. 


The  same  ellect  had  been  in  less  perfect  degree  attained  by  various 
Italian  measures  and  by  the  Provencal  canso,  as  Mr.  Gosse  re- 
marks, while  the  French  chant  royal  also  feels  after  it,  though  the 
equality  of  the  length  of  the  lines  keeps  it  below  true  ode-music. 
It  is  curious  that  almost  from  the  first  tno  Elizabethan  poets  recog- 
nized the  thing,  though  they  often  used  the  name  loosely.  Thus  the 
"Canzons"  of  Barnabe  Barnes  are  very  tolerable  rudimentary' 
odes,  while  his  "  Odes  "  are  mere  minor  lyrics.  Jonson  with  his 
classical  knowledge  came  nearer  to  the  accomplishment,  and 
Milton  and  Cowley  in  their  several  ways  achieved  it.  After  these 
two  there  was  little  to  be  done,  and  the  attention  to  "  strophe, 
antistrophe,  and  epode,"  which  various  persons,  from  Congrevo  to 
Mr.  Swinburne,  have  revived,  is  a  detail  of  no  importance,  and 
perhaps  hardly  consonant  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language. 
The  important  things,  then,  about  an  English  ode  are,  first,  that  it 
shall  be  written  in  stanzas  of  considerable  but  varying  length,  made 
up  of  lines  likewise  of  varying  length,  the  sound  of  the  rhymes  and 
the  cadence  of  the  verses  being  so  arranged  as  to  make  each 
stanza  a  distinct  musical  and  metrical  unit.  The  first  part  of 
this  is  fatal  not  merely  to  the  so-called  Horatian  odes,  to  which 
there  is  no  need  to  assign  a  separate  name  in  English,  but  even  to 
such  pieces  as  that  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  selected  from  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, and  which  is  simply  a  loug  lyric  composed  of  so  many 
exactly  corresponding  stanzas.  The  second  part  brands  as  irregular 
most  of  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore's  attempts  which  are  written 
without  division  of  stanzas,  and  are,  therefore,  somewhat  inorganid 
The  two  most  perfect  examples  of  the  English  ode  are  almost 
without  a  doubt  Dryden's  Anne  Killigrew  elegy,  and  Wordsworth's 
"  Intimations  of  Immortality."  The  first  stanza  of  the  first, "  Thou 
youngest  virgin  daughter  of  the  skies,"  and  the  fifth  of  the  second, 
"  Our  birth  is  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting,"  are  absolute  models  of 
the  ode-stanza  with  its  complicated  and  independent  music. 

It  follows  from  this  view  of  the  ode  (which  is  rather  sup- 
plementary than  opposed  to  anything  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  said), 
that  there  is  no  more  difficult  form  of  poetry,  none  to  be  less 
often  approached  or  reserved  for  more  worthy  occasions.  The 
terrible  results  of  the  once-general  aspiration  to  be  a  "  Pin- 
darique  poet  "  are  but  too  notorious,  and  it  must  have  been  a 
temptation  to  Mr.  Gosse  to  give  some  examples  of  the  extra- 
vagances to  which  fashion  can  lead  persons  of  education,  and 
even  of  considerable  talent.  Perhaps  there  are  few  things 
in  English  poetry  odder  than  the  odes  of  Dr.  Watts.  That 
on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gouge,  of  which  some  specimens 
may  be  found  in  Southey's  Doctor,  but  which  well  deserves  read- 
ing in  full,  is  a  perfect  triumph  of  bombastic  exaggeration.  These 
follies,  however,  did  good  in  their  way,  by  showing  the  inapplica- 
bility of  the  style  to  base  uses.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  we  shall 
have  many  poets  who  can  write  good  odes,  or  that  many  good  odes 
will  be  written  by  the  same  poet,  though  both  Mr.  Tennyson  and' 
Mr.  Swinburne  have  in  our  own  day  shown  a  remarkable  rnasteril 
of  the  ode-stanza.  But,  as  in  times  past  so  in  times  to  coma 
when  a  good  ode  is  written  it  has  been  and  will  be  one  of  the 
very  best  things  in  poetry.  For  collecting  these  examples  in  so 
pleasant  a  pocket-book  Mr.  Gosse  deserves  much  thanks. 


MODERN'  WILDFOWLING.' 

"  "TT^ILDFOWLER'S  "  volume  on  wildfowling  could  hardly 
VV  have  appeared  more  seasonably,  for  the  harder  the  winter 
th3  better  the  sport.  As  he  observes  in  his  introduction,  it  be- 
comes a  passion  with  thoso  who  devote  themselves  to  it ;  and, 
indeed,  nobody  but  an  ardent  enthusiast  can  hope  to  follow  it 
successfully.  *"  Wildfowler's  "  treatise,  which  is  both  scientific 
and  eminently  practical,  should  serve  at  once  as  a  guide  and  a 
warning.  It  is  full  of  valuable  hints  and  instructions  ;  nor  does  it 
merely  express  the  personal  ideas  of  the  writer,  for  he  impartially 
quotes  the  opinions  of  other  experts  on  open  questions  that  have 
been  ventilated  in  the  columns  of  the  Field.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  some  appalling  details  of  the  education  to  which 
the  aspiring  novice  must  submit ;  nor  does  he  by  any  means  make 
light  of  the  hardships  that  attend  the  pursuit  at  the  best  of  times. 
In  fact,  the  wildfowler  should  be  gifted  with  the  qualities  that  nerved 
our  gallant  amphibious  adventurers  of  Elizabeth's  reign  when  they 
went  in  search  of  an  El  Dorado  on  the  Spanish  main.  This 
is  what  "  Wildfowler"  has  to  say  of  his  ideal  sportsman ;  and  we 
may  add  that,  should  the  reality  fall  far  short  of  his  sketch  in 
any  case,  a  man  had  far  better  stay  quietly  in  his  comfortable  bed, 
in  place  of  tempting  Providence  iu  a  punt  and  in  darkness  among 
mud-banks.  Wildfowling  "  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  degree 
of  peril  which  renders  the  pursuit  perfectly  fascinating.  The  all- 
round  shooter,  to  be  a  successful  man,  must  therefore  be  of  a 
buoyant  nature,  and  not  easily  put  out ;  he  must  be  doggedly 
determined  at  all  costs  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  he  must  also  be 
hardy  in  his  constitution ;  he  must  be  a  good  oarsman,  an  ex- 
cellent sailor,  a  good  shot,  and  a  '  knowing '  sportsman,  full  of 
wrinkles  and  expedients ;  and  he  must  enjoy  that  average  amount 
of  pluck  which  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  his  pursuit."  We  need  hardly 
say  that  it  is  not  every  man  who,  to  an  iron  constitution,  courage, 
hardihood,  perseverance,  promptitude  of  resource,  and  presence  of 
mind,  unites  that  practical  skill  in  the  use  of  his  weapons  without 
which  his  labours  must  end  in  disappointment.  As  for  the  greater 
and  lesser  perils  to  which  "  Wildfowler"  makes  allusion,  they  are 

•  Modrm  Wildfowling.  By  "  Wildfowler,"  of  "  The  Field.'*  Horace 
Cox,  "  The  Field  "  Office.  1880. 
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lany  and  various.    The  punt  is  small,  and  heedlessness  may 
pset  it ;  not  to  speak  of  the  chances  of  shipwreck  in  stormy 
leather.    Swivel  guns,  with  their  heavy  charges,  have  an  ugly 
rick  of  occasionally  bursting;  and  as  the  fowler  is  in  the  closest 
ontact  to  his  mounted  piece  of  ordnance,  the  consequences  will 
robably  be  disastrous.    Even  short  of  a  thoroughgoing  explo- 
ion  and  catastrophe,  he  may  still  come  to  sufficiently  serious 
rief ;  for  punt  guns  are  inclined  to  hang  lire,  and  the  recoil  is 
ften  tremendous.  In  the  former  case,  "  Wildfowler  *'  warns  you  to 
•ait  and  give  the  tardy  ignition  time  to  develop  itself,  before  ap- 
roaching  your  face  in  an  examination  of  the  hammer,  lest  you 
tiould  have  occasion  for  a  complete  set  of  artificial  teeth.  In  con- 
i  exion  with  this  violent  recoil  he  relates  a  little  personal  anecdote 
i  f  how,  in  pulling  a  stiff  trigger  directly  with  his  fingers,  he  smashed  j 
'■  11  the  nails  on  his  trigger  hand,  which  must  have  gone  near 
miming  him,  at  all  events  for  the  cruise.    Still  more  essential  is  j 
I;  to  see  to  the  security  of  the  punt,  should  circumstauces  have  i 
liduced  you  to  go  ashore  and  part  company  from  it.    If  it  is  not 
Iroperly  attached,  the  tide  may  'wash  it  away ;  or,  unless  pro- 
vided with  the  bump  of  locality  and  a  good  compass,  you  may  go 
pandering  about  the  saline  swamps  in  search  of  it.    We  can 
jnceive  no  more  horrible  adventure  in  the  romance  of  everyday 
|3ort   than    the  being  cast  away  on  "  a  sad   sea   bank "  iu 
I  mounting  tide,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  minutes  are 
lumbered  in  which  the  boat  must  be  recovered.  Indeed,  "  Wild- 
ImlerV  "first  single-handed  punting  trip"  is  so  striking  an 
lustration  of  such  perils  that  we  cannot  resist  condensing  it.  He 
lad  started  towards  dusk,  making  pleasant  progress  down  mid- 
Ihannel  on  an  ebb-tide.    Birds  were  to  be  heard  in  abundance  on 
lie  wing  overhead  and  on  the  shores  on  either  side  of  the  narrow 
Ktuary  ;  but  still  the  novice  could  distinguish  no  floating  group 
I'hich  he  might  stealthily  approach  for  a  "  family  shot."    At  last 
lis  sinking  spirits  were  revived  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the  longei- 
l>r  objects  dropping  down  on  the  tide.  He  stalked  them  with  such 
limirable  caution  and  skill  that  there  was  not  a  sign  of  agitation 
Imong  his  unconscious  victims;  wheD,  as  he  bad  adjusted  his 
un  for  the  deadly  shot,  he  discovered  that  he  was  covering  some 
loating  hampers  which  had  been  tossed  overboard,  no  doubt,  from 
I  passing  barge,    llallyiug  from  the  disappointment,  he  paddled 
En,  till  he  was  half-broken  by  fatigue,  and  reeking  besides  with 
lerspiration  in  spite  of  the  intense  cold.    Hitherto  he  had  come 
Ipon  nothing  iu  the  way  of  wildfowl.     At  length  he  did 
[ear  and  see  a  flock  of  birds  in  a  shallow,  and  approaching  them 
li  the  shadow  of  the  flats,  he  hazarded  a  long  shot.  Punt- 
lig  up  to  the  spot,  he  was  delighted  to  find  that  one  bird 
lad  been  left  in  the  mud,  and,  in  his  excitement,  he  jumped 
Ightly  to  laud  to  retrieve  it.    The  land  proved  to  be  treacherous 
tad,  of  yielding  substance,  but  great  tenacity.    "  Wildfowler " 
fas  waist  deep  in  the  ooze.    As  he  struggled  to  extricate  bini- 
|;lf,  he  only  sank  the  deeper ;  and — we  could  hardly  conceive  such 
I  thing  did  he  not  assure  us  of  the  fact — the  ruling  passion  was 
l.ill  so  pronounced  in  him  that,  as  he  saw  his  victim  fluttering 
jway,  he  stopped  it  with  a  double  discharge  from  his  cripple  gun. 
Having  effectually  disposed  of  the  duck,  he  could  turn  his  thoughts 
|j  his  own  end.  And  that  seemed  inevitable  and  fast  approaching, 
Iv  a  doom  somewhat  similar  ti  that  of  Edgar  of  Havens  wood. 
WJ  that  time  he  had  disappeared  in  the  mud,  up  to  the  armpits  ; 
lad  so  it  was  of  the  less  consequence  to  him  that  the  punt  was 
forking  loose  from  its  moorings,  seeing  that  he  was  exceedingly 
nlikdy  to  have  any  further  use  for  it.   In  his  extremity,  ho  lifted 
|p  his  voice  and  shouted,  scarcely  dreaming  that  help  could 
lime  to  him  in  those  solitudes.    Human  voices  answered  him 
at  of  the  darkness ;  and,  to  bring  his  adventure  to  an  end,  he 
as  rescued  by  a  veteran  punter,  who,  suspecting  that  the  youth 
light  be  landed  in  dillicullies  of  some  kind,  had  followed  him  in 
is  probable  course,  iu  the  hope  of  coining  iu  for  a  salvage  job. 
After  so  thrilling  an  experience  of  danger  as  that,  there  is 
imething  like  bathos  in  descending  to  the  mure  hardships  of 
le  fowler's  pursuit.    But  while  men  who  observe  reasonable  pre- 
mtion  need  never  jump  so  recklessly  into  the  jaws  of  death  as 
id"  Wildfowler," yet  every  shooter  has  to  face  the  cold  habitually, 
be  dress,  then,  is  a  matter  of  the  last  importance;  and  "  Wild- 
iwler'a  "  suggestions  as  to  the  most  suitable  night  toilet  will  give 
D  idea  of  the  normal  temperature  of  promising  weather  for  the  j 
irds.    There  should  be  sundry  undei  layers  ot  flannel  shins  and 
irseys,  over  which  a  jacket  of  chamois  leather  will  be  found  usc- 
il ;  while  the  coats  are  covered  with  the  white  smock  frock  or 
verfall.  The  legs  are  got  up  in  swalhingH  of  llanncl*  and  woollenx, 
ad  it  is  recommended  that  their  outer  catting  should  be  of  oil- 
tin.    Long  woollen  atockinys  may  bo  multiplied,  a  dttorition, 
'ith  sea  boots  coming  up  on  the  limbs  to  tliw  mid  thigb.    "  in 
tort,  when  rigged  out  for  winter  punting,  a  man  should  look 
ouble,  or   pretty  nearly,  his  usual  size,   and  he  should  not 
)el   cold  even    when    inactive  tol   hours. "     Great  attention 
lust  of  course  be  paid  to  the  gloves.    "  Wildfowler "  prefers 
'oollens,  worn  as  thick  as  possible.     They  should   be  made 
ke  mittens,  with  the  lingers  together  and  the  thumb  separate ; 
ut  in  the  glove  for  the  right  iiand  there  outfht  to  be  a  hole 
irough  wbicii  the  forefinger  may  bo  thru-t,  when  the  shooter, 
Koing  after  his  cripples,  betakes  himself  to  it  shoulder  gun.  The 
tbjeclion  to  woollen  material  is  that  it  given  the  hand  a  less 
rin  grip  on  the  gun.    But  the  risk  of  "  mulling  "  an  occasions! 
loot  is  preferable  to  that  of  frost-bitten  lingers.     Talking  of 
;iissing  shots,  "  Wildfowler"  has  some  very  sensible  observations 
n  the  quantity  of  shot  and  powder  that  is  almost  inevitably 
/asted  by  the  most  skilful  sportsmen  on  their  seafowling  expedi- 


tions. Men  are  much  inclined  in  all  honesty  to  minimize  the 
number  of  their  misses  in  the  retrospect ;  but  "  Wildfowler  "  speaks 
confidently  from  his  own  experiences,  and  he  ought  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent judge.  Moreover,  his  assertions  are  confirmed  by  common, 
sense.  As  he  says,  there  is  no  place  like  the  sea  for  bad  aiming, 
as  there  are  no  objects  more  difficult  to  hit  than  crippled  wildfowl. 
The  boat  is  dancing  beneath  you,  while  the  bird  is  bobbing  on  the 
waves;  the  shooter  is  chilled,  the  tackle  of  the  craft  may  get  in 
his  way,  and  his  best-directed  shot  may  be  stopped  or  turned  aside 
by  the  water.  And  "  Wildfowler  "  recalls  one  special  incident, 
when  he  and  a  friend  expended  upwards  of  twenty  charges  on  a 
winged  mallard  before  they  succeeded  in  putting  it  out  of  its 
misery. 

In  the  brief  limits  of  an  article  intended  for  general  reading  we 
have  not  even  attempted  to  go  into  those  technical  chapters  of  the 
book  which  must  be  invaluable  to  the  sportsmen  for  whom  they 
are  meant.  "  Wildfowler's 1  minute  descriptions  of  punts,  punt- 
guns,  and  punting  appliances  are  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings 
and  exact  diagrams,  which  supply  ample  means  of  comparison 
between  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improvements.  We  may 
merely  mention  in  passing  that  he  is  all  in  favour  of  breechloading 
punt-guns  ;  pointing  out  how  independent  they  make  the  man  who 
must  recharge  in  the  dark  when  he  is  provided  with  a  half-dozen  of 
loaded  steel  cartridge  cases.  Nor  can  we  do  more  than  allude  to 
his  notes  on  the  habits  of  the  various  wildfowl,  although  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  those  habits  is  absolutely  indispensable  to 
the  shooter  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  aspires 
to  become  a  "deacon  of  his  craft."  But,  before  concluding,  we  shall 
select,  by  way  of  specimen  of  the  lighter  portions  of  the  volume, 
"  Wildfowler's  "  reminiscences  of  a  day's  coot-shooting  near  Mont- 
pellier,  which  we  feel  assured  will  be  full  of  novelties  for  most  people. 
For  ourselves,  we  confess  we  had  no  idea  that  coot3  congregated 
anywhere  in  such  numbers  as  he  describes  :  nor  did  we  know  there 
was  such  a  resource  as  coot-shooting  on  "  the  broads  "  to  be  had  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  dullest  and  most  wearisome  of 
health  resorts.  Lounging  one  day  through  the  streets  of  Mont- 
pellier,  "  Wildfowler"  came  to  a  dead  point  at  a  placard  headed 
"  Grande  c/tasse,"  in  great  capitals.  It  advertised  a  day's  coot- 
shooting  over  an  adjacent  lake,  intimating  that  "  millions  of  coots  " 
were  on  the  water — cost  of  admission,  five  francs.  "  Wildfowler  " 
and  a  friend,  after  "taking  informations"  from  their  landlord, 
resolved  to  be  present.  On  the  morning  in  question  they  found 
themselves  on  the  shore  of  the  broad  in  a  crowd  of  at  least 
five  hundred  shooters.  They  had  arranged  beforehand  for  a 
boat  with  the  services  of  a  couple  of  boatmen.  After  passing 
through  a  narrow  entrance,  and  duly  paying  the  gate-money  at  a 
wicket,  they  launched  out  in  a  great  flotilla,  amid  unspeakable 
turmoil  and  confusion.  For  some  time  the  "sport"  was  tame 
enough,  and  the  strangers  began  to  repent  having  joined  in  it. 
There  was  no  wind ;  the  lake  was  like  a  looking-glass ;  yet  the 
only  visible  birds  were  some  sea-gulls  and  plovers ;  when  one  of 
the  boatmen  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Voila  les  macreuses  !  "  "and 
sure  enough  a  large  black  crowd  of  coots  was  visible  some 
300  yards  in  front  of  us ;  and  on  narrow  inspection,  further  on, 
another  immense  llock  of  them  seemed  to  cover  the  surface  of  the 
pond."  The  flying  squadrons  of  coots  actually  charged  the  boats, 
as  if  determined  to  force  the  lino  ;  the  tile-firing  was  incessant  and 
tremendous  ;  and  "  the  birds  fell  like  hail  "  all  around  the  punts. 
After  tremendous  slaughter,  notwithstanding  wretchedly  poor 
shooting,  the  guns  landed  to  break  the  day  with  an  exceedingly- 
jovial  luncheon-party  on  the  shore.  When  the  bag  was  counted 
for  division  in  the  evening,  it  was  found  to  contain  about  twelve 
hundred  coots,  of  which  the  two  Englishmen  calculated  that  they 
had  killed  about  an  eighth,  although  only  eight  of  the  birds  were 
allotted  them  in  the  general  distribution. 
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weighing  bis  delects,  be  has  sifted  the  commentaries  of  the  greatest 
foreign  scholars,  and  engrafted  his  own  annotations  "  without 
thinking  it  worth  while  to  claim  every  little  piece  of  his  own  pro- 
perty by  enclosing  it  in  crotchets."  His  text  is  mainly  II.  Keil's 
(Leipzig:  Triibner,  1870).  lie  cites  Mr.  J.  1).  Lewis's  translation 
of  Pliny's  Letters  as  the  bust  and  cheapest  in  the  language,  and  ho 
shows  both  by  precept  and  example  how  greatly  the  debt  of  lexi- 
cography might  be  lessened  would  patient  labourers  but  digest 
one  neglected  "  testis  lingua). "  His  own  life-labours  of  exact 
annotation  point  a  moral,  evou  in  bis  reading  through  and  noting 
Silius  and  his  Latinity  as  a  Trdpepyov,  to  say  nothing  of  the  accu- 
mulations around  Juvenal,  Quiutilian,  and  this  Book  of  Pliny,  of 
which  he  has  onbanced  the  attraction  by  a  short  Life  written 
by  Mr.  Rendall.  Pliny  owed  to  his  uncle  and  adoptive 
father  not  only  name  and  estate,  but  also  bis  addiction 
to  study,  and  "  indefatigable  industry  at  note-making."  On 
bis  relative's  death  at  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79, 
the  younger  Pliny  mapped  out  for  himself  an  official 
career,  ana  with  this  view  shortly  became  an  advocate  and  a 
"  Decemvir  talibus  judicandis,"  varying  this  routine  of  probation 
with  an  equally  prescriptive  term  of  military  service,  which  was 
however  no  doubt  perfunctory.  After  this  he  was  busied  till  his 
twenty-fifth  year  and  entrance  into  ollicial  life  in  the  Centumviral 
Court — the  Chancery  of  Rome.  In  89  A.D.  his  official  life  began 
under  Domitian,  and  he  seems  to  have  set  his  foot  on  each  round 
of  the  ladder,  signalizing  his  tenure  of  each  office,  save  the 
Tribunate,  with  some  famous  public  prosecution.  Rescued,  it  is 
probable  (Epist.  III.  ii.  3),  from  the  imminence  of  death  at  the 
instance  of  delators  by  the  Emperor  Domitian 's  assassination,  he 
throve  and  was  promoted  to  higher  office  under  Nerv  a,  and  attained 
the  consulship  in  January  100  a.d.  under  Trajan,  his  chief  patron. 
His  First  Book  of  the  Letters  appears  to  have  dated  in  97  a.d.,  the 
rest  following  rapidly,  and  the  last  in  109  a.d.  "They  present," 
says  Mr.  Rendall,  "  in  the  utmost  fulness  and  diversity  one  side, 
but  one  side  only,  of  Roman  life,  in  all  the  phases  of  outward 
self-expression  and  relation,  of  the  ollicial,  cultured,  genteel  society 
of  the  period."  Eminently  tender  of  the  susceptibilities  of  contem- 
poraries, Pliny's  correspondence  very  rarely  violates  good  taste. 
As  a  family  man,  to  his  wives,  his  slaves,  and  dependents  he  was 
blameless  in  advance  of  his  age.  In  society  an  optimist,  in  private 
life  a  pedant,  be  revised  and  elaborated  his  letters  and  speeches, 
which  are  often  marred  by  tricks  of  rhetoric.  To  the  editing  of 
Professor  Mayor's  Third  Book  of  these  Letters  we  can  devote  but  a 
hasty  glance,  but  must  be  understood  to  regard  it  as  fully  deserving 
of  ampler  treatment.  The  twelfth  letter  is  to  Catilius  Rufus,  and 
sportively  accepts  an  invitation  to  dinner,  provided  it  be  light  and 
frugal,  abounding  only  in  Socratic  discourse.  "  If  we  sit  too  late," 
he  writes,  "  we  shall  fall  in  with  officii  antelucana  "  (clients  bound 
before  daion  to  their  patrons'  levees),  where  officia  is  explained  by 
the  editor  as  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  as  in  Juv.  x.  64  we 
have  "  Prsecedentia  longi  Agminis  officia, '  a  long  suite ' " ;  and  in 
Apul.  iv.  31,  "Marinum  obsequium,  'an  escort  of  sea-gods.'" 
"  Even  Cato,"  goes  on  the  epistolist,  "  could  not  escape  them, 
though  Caesar  where  he  blames  him  is  fain  to  praise  him. 
For  they  blushed  to  detect  Cato  in  his  cups  ('  cum  caput  ebrii 
retexissent ')  ;  you  would  think  he  had  detected  them."  As  we 
are  no  Catos  (is  the  inference)  let  our  dinner  be  sparing  of  time 
as  of  cost.  The  letters  to  Cornelius  Priscus  on  the  death  of  the  poet 
Martial  (21),  and  to  Caninus  Rufus  on  that  of  Silius  Italicus  (7), 
may  be  pointed  out  as  specimens  of  almost  exhaustive  annotation  ; 
and,  what  with  the  summaries  at  the  opening  of  each  letter,  and 
the  headings  at  the  top  of  each  page  of  notes,  we  cannot  conceive 
a  more  thoroughly  elaborated  vade-mecum. 

The  specialty  of  the  reprint  of  Cicero  dc  Senectute  and  De 
Amicitid  is  the  reprint  of  Mr.  Longs  Notes  .and  Introduction  from 
the  "  Grammar  School  Classics,"  which  are  models  of  concise 
and  independent  annotating.  The  veteran  scholar  was  averse  to 
copious  noting,  and  seems  to  have  searched  his  MSS.  and  autho- 
rities more  in  elucidation  of  the  right  reading  than  for  lateral 
illustration.  Yet  his  longer  notes,  such  as  at  De  Senect.  §  71, 
on  the  sense  of  "  Secundum  Naturam,"  are  always  instructive ; 
and  that  on  "  Apud  Xenophontem,"  §  79,  which  counsels  a 
comparison  of  the  Cyropccdia,  viii.  7,  with  Cicero's  text,  and  a  ! 
student's  endeavour  to  make  his  own  Latin  transcript  of  the  Greek,  ! 
in  comparison  with  Cicero's  version  is  eminently  practical.  Gram- 
matical notes,  such  as  th?.t  on  "  Quoad,"  which  he  compares  with 
"  adeo  "  in  p.  24,  §  72,  are  always  sound  and  trustworthy.  The 
De  Amicitid,  says  the  editor  iu  his  preface,  represents  Cicero's 
exposition  of  friendship  as  founded  on  the  Roman  notions  of 
virtue.  Mr.  Long  regards  it  rightly  as  a  much  more  puzzling 
argument  to  apprehend  than  the  plain,  blunt  discourse  of  Cato, 
and  advises  its  being  read  later  in  order.  The  dialogue  between 
Fannius,  Laelius,  and  Scoevola  is  enriched  by  frequent  quotations 
from  Terence,  Plautus,  and  the  earlier  Latin  poets. 

The  JIannibalian  War,  as  Mr.  G.  C.  Macaulay  sets  it  before 
beginners  in  a  volume  of  "  Elementary  Classics,"  though  not  the 
work  of  a  veteran,  is  that  of  a  shrewd  and  practical  scholar  and 
teacher,  grappling  manfully  the  problem  of  finding  interest  for 
beginners  iu  the  text  of  Livy,  largely  rewritten  and  simplified, 
with  occasional  details  from  Polybius.  To  this  task  he  has  been 
impelled  by  rinding  Crcsar  and  Xcpos,  and  any  medley  of  extracts, 
ill  adapted  for  embryo  scholars.  In  the  account  of  the  Second 
Pome  War  there  is  enough  of  sustained  interest  to  make  Mr.  I 
Macaulay's  narrative  attractive;  and  we  observe  that  his  notes 
■very  largely  consist  of  references  to  the  pages  and  sections  of  the  I 
Latin  Primer  and  Roby's  Latin  Grammar  for  School*,  knowledge  \ 


of  the  contents  of  which  references  be  would  have  a  good  master 
rigorously  exact.  But  he  does  not  overlook  any  needful  informs* 
tion  amidst  his  zeal  for  grammar  notes,  illustrating  alike  dis- 
tinctions of  warlike  engines,  such  as  the  "  vineos  "  or  "  roofs  on 
wheels  "  of  c.  x.  and  "  Turres  mobiles  "  or  platforms  to  put  the 
attackers  on  a  level  with,  or  above,  the  defenders,  of  c.  xxi.,  and 
differences  betwixt  Latin  and  English  land  measures,  as  in  c.  ix. 
The  volume  has  a  good  index,  map,  and  introduction. 

Mr.  G.  II.  Sykes,  B.A.,  claims  for  the  idea  of  his  First  Readings 
in  Latin  the  suggestions  of  the  late  George  Long,  and,  more  than 
this,  the  method  of  as  old  a  "  scholemaster  "  as  Ascham.  This  was 
to  turn  all  extracts  from  Latin  into  English,  and  reconvert  them 
into  Latin  at  a  little  interval ;  and  Mr.  Sykes  has  thrown  his  extracts 
into  six  graduated  sections  for  this  purpose,  appending  a  very 
simple  array  of  syntax  rules,  a  condensed  Latin  accidence,  and 
some  eighty  vocabularies.  As  far  as  our  observation  serves  us,  the 
passages  are  well  chosen,  and  the  helps  regulated  with  an  eyj  to 
the  translator's  progress. 

Turning  to  the  Greek  books  on  our  present  list,  we  find  that  Mr. 
Hailstone  and   Mr.  Sidgwick  vie  with  each  other  in  treating 
a  book  of  the  Iliad.    This  is,  in  somo  respects,  a  special  book,  for 
the  slaughter  beside  the  river  Scamander  iu  which  Achilles  exacts 
quit-money  for  his  comrade  Patroclus,  is  only  secondary  to  the 
22nd  Book,  which  inflicts  adequate  toll  in  the  death  of  Hector.  In 
the  fidx7!  irapaTTorufxios,  or  fight  near  the  river,  as  this  book  was 
originally  called,  there  is  110  lack  of  incident,  of  pathetic  appeal  or 
of  stirring  conflict,  the  central  hero  of  the  Greeks  revolving  single- 
handed  in  his  might,  and  crushing  all  opposition  with  his  relent- 
less steel.    Lycaon's  premature  death,  though  he  pleads  that  he 
is  not  Hector's  owu  brother,  under  peculiarly  bitter  circumstances, 
does  not  prevent  the  vengeance  of  Achilles  extending  itself  to 
the  chief  of  the  Paeonians,  Asteropteus  of  the  race  of  the  river 
god,  himself  spurred  on  by  Xanthus  to  oppose  the  destroyer. 
But  even  his  gallantry  fails  to  make  head  against  the  goddess- 
born  hero.  Asteropaeus  is  pierced  through  the  belly,  and  his  body 
left  weltering  on  the  sands,  whilst  Achilles  pursues  the  Paxmians 
without  their  'leader.    At  this  point  the  river-god  interposes  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  wholesale  slaughter,  and  hurls  all  his  torrents 
against  Achilles,  who  plunges  into  the   crowded  stream,  and 
speedily  avails  to  fill  the  battle-field  with  such  allies  as  the  gods, 
Poseidon  and  Athene,  Hephaestus,  and  others.    Altogether,  the 
book  has  been  well  chosen,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  both  editors 
have  discharged  their  task  with  care.    Mr.  Sidgwick,  whom  we 
have  met  before  in  the  earlier  books,  repeats  his  introductory 
matter  and  bis  notes  on  epic  forms,  &c,  in  this  book  ;  but  it  will 
be  found  that  he  has  given  due  attention  to  matters  of  syntax 
and  construction  which  crop  up.    At  v.  10,  for  instance,  he  draws  j 
attention  "  to  the  tendency  of  prepositions  in  their  adverbial  stajH 
to  accumulate  "  (ox&u  d'  dpcpl  nepi  iax<>v),  whilst  Mr.  Hailstone  I 
supplements  this  illustration  by  the  parallel  phrases,  biairpb,  napim] 
vn€K,  the  Latin  "  circuincirca,"  and,  from  Thucyd.,  arrb  &orjs  et>t4m\ 
At  v.  40  we  are  told  of  Achilles's  capture  of  Lycaon,  and  that  he  | 
enepaacrev,  "  carried  him  off  for  sale  to  Lemnos,"  or,  as  Mr.  1 
Sidgwick  notes,  "  took  him  over  with  a  view  to  selling."  The  : 
young  Homeric  student  will  find  much  matter  for  inquiry  and  a  I 
fertile  field  in  this  book  of  Homer,  which  is  possibly  designed  for 
a  book  to  be  examined  in.    Perhaps  we  should  single  out  Mr. 
Hailstone's  notes  as  the  more  various  of  the  two,  the  specialty  of 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  being  epic  forms  and  derivations. 

Mr.  Merry's  instalment  of  the  Acharnians  of  Aristophanes  is  a 
very  creditable  earnest  of  a  handy  edition  of  Attic  comedy  from  the 
Clarendon  Press.  The  Acharnians  has  always  been  a  popular, 
amusing,  harmless  play,  designed  to  depict  the  charms  of  country 
life  for  the  peace-loving  Athenians,  and  sparkling  with  wit  and 
humour  in  its  various  situations  from  first  to  last.  It  would  be 
hard  to  find  a  livelier  introduction  to  Aristophanic  comedy 
than  this  sprightly  play,  so  well  and  thoroughly  edited  as 
it  is.  Perhaps  it  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Merry  that  he  givee 
comparatively  little  play  to  the  punstering  spirit  which  possessed 
Mitchell,  Walsh,  Green,  and  other  Aristophanic  scholars;  thousrh 
at  times  it  will  have  its  w-ay,  as  when,  in  234,  Aristophanes 
introduces  the  words  tiKeireiv  fiaWrjvabe,  "  to  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  towards  Pallene  "  (a  well-known  field  of  action),  and 
by  a  punning  play  on  words  the  implication  is  "  to  wear  a 
look  that  threatens  pelting."  Here  Mr.  Merry  suggests  that 
it  might  serve  our  purpose  to  translate  "to  look  like  'Hur- 
lingham'";  just  as,  in  406,  he  would  make  X«XXei'Si;r,  pos-ibly 
only  a  fanciful  name,  invented  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of 
Euripides  with  a  member  of  the  hamlet  of  lame  beggars,  xo>Aoi, 
"  a  wardsman  of  Cripplegate  or  Crutched  Friars."  But  it  will  be 
found  on  examination  that  the  pains  bestowed  on  a  thorough 
perception  of  the  point  of  the  play  is  equable  and  minute.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  careful  work  in  a  general 
article.  The  reader  will  find  Mr.  Merry's  work  especially  accurate 
as  touching  historical  and  dramatic  allusions,  and  the  salient  points 
of  the  play,  which  is  one  to  be  recommended  as  a  taste  of  the 
Attic  comedy. 

The  last  book  on  our  list  is  a  new  idea  from  our  American 
cousins,  an  idea  from  two  Professors  of  Greek  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Harvard,  from  which  we  may  with  advantage  take 
a  hint.   Professing  to  edit  the  first  four  books  of  the  Anabasis  on 
the  principle  of  equal  division  of  work,  Mr.  White  prepares  the  1 
notes  to  Books  I.  and  II.,  Mr.  Goodwin  to  Books  III.  and  iVs;l 
but  the  labour  of  Book  I.  has  been  obviously  the  heaviest,  be- 
cause, that  surmounted,  a  great  deal  of  the  re-t  is  reitera-  ; 
tion  and  reference.     In  truth,  these  notes  give  the  impree-l 
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in  of  elaborated  method,  and,  while  profuse  in  disowning  pre- 
isions  to  great  learning  and  research,  rely  entirely  on  systematic 
ammatical  aid  thoroughly  and  frequently  indoctrinated.  The 
story  is  warranted  by  its  being  based  on  the  teaching  of  Mr. 
cote ;  the  geography  assured  by  a  handy  map  copied  chiefly  from 
iepert's  map  in  Rehdantz's  German  edition  of  the  Anabasis 
873)  ;  and  whilst  we  have  rarely  seen  a  classical  edition  of  an 
thor  in  which  fewer  words  were  wasted,  we  have  a  strong  belief 
at  a  sturdy  growth  of  scholars  would  be  likely  to  follow  from 
e  practice  and  instruction  of  Messrs.  Goodwin  and  White's 
aching. 


AN*  OCEAX  FREE-LANCE.* 

rHE  late  Emile  Gaboriau  chose  a  spy  as  the  central  figure  of 
his  most  remarkable  novels,  and  Mr.  Clark  Russell,  inspired 
Rubtless  by  the  same  desire  for  originality  which  prompted  this 
Tcentric  choice,  has  in  his  latest  work  endeavoured  to  make  a 
nro  of  a  privateersman.  He  certainly  deserves  some  credit  for 
Is  audacity,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  less  promising 
libject  ;1  for  even  those  who  have  the  least  sympathy  with  the 
lamanitarian  sentiment  of  our  time  are  little  likely  to  feel  any- 
liing  but  contempt  for  the  men  who  went  forth,  not  to  fight  for 
lieir  country,  but  to  prey  on  unarmed  ships  for  the  sake  merely  of 
liin.  In  some  cases,  no  doubt,  the  privateersmen  of  the  old  war 
f  ere  men  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  but  the  record  of  their 
l;hievements  is  not  large,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  sole  object  was 
§30ty.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  they  were  below  pirates,  for  the 
liiate  sailed  with  a  rope  round  hi3  neck,  while  the  privateer  sea- 
lian  had  nothing  more  than  gaol  to  fear.  Very  bard,  indeed,  is  it 
|>  feel  any  sympathy  with  those  mercenary  sailors,  but  neverthe- 
fss  a  writer  of  true  literary  skill,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
■aval  history  of  the  great  war,  and  with  the  character  of  the  seamen 
If  that  day,  might  possibly  turn  the  really  despicable  privateers- 
nan  into  something  like  an  heroic  figure,  just  as  the  French 
[uthor  above  mentioned  has  made  a  spy  seem  noble.  Mr.  Clark 
Russell,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  possesses  none  of  these  quali- 
Ications,  but  he  has  notwithstanding  boldly  striven  to  make 
Irivateersmen  attractive,  and  in  doing  so  has  certainly  given  proof 
If  possessing  as  a  writer  that  virtue  which  his  favourites  occasion- 
lllv  lacked — unhesitating,  not  to  say  unthinking,  courage. 
I  The  story  of  An  Ocean  Free-Lance,  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
linciest  that  even  the  eccentric  novel-writers  of  our  day  have  pro- 
luced,  is  told  in  the  first  person,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  narra- 
live  of  Mr.  Madison,  first  mate  of  the  privateer  schooner  Tigress, 
which  worried  the  French  in  181 2.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  is  one  of 
■hose  edifying  writers  who,  not  content  with  exercising  their  own 
Imaginations,  make  some  demand  on  the  imagination  of  their 
eaders ;  and  certainly  any  reader  who  is  so  far  carried  away  by 
his  romance  as  to  believe  for  an  instant  that  Mr.  Madison's  lan- 
•uage  bears  the  smallest  resemblance  to  that  of  a  sailor  of 
Jeorge  III.  s  time  will  give  proof  of  imaginative  power  of  a  very 
ligh  order.  This  rough  child  of  the  ocean  shows  a  most  remark- 
,ble  command  of  the  jargon,  which  for  want  of  a  better  name 
ve  will  call  late  Ruskine.se,  and  is  a  complete  master  of  the  colour- 
nan's  catalogue  style  of  writing,  known  as  word-painting,  which 
lecame  fashionable  some  fifty  years  or  so  after  the  time  when  he 
js  supposed  to  have  flourished.  The  following  are  fair  specimens 
if  his  descriptions : — 

The  clouds  were  now  tumbling  up  out  of  the  pea,  and  slanting  athwart 
he  stars  pretty  thickly,  and  the  water  was  full  of  .shadows,  amid  which  the 
noonshinc  fell  down  in  lines  like  slender  cascades  of  molten  silver,  touching 
he  hlack  troubled  surface  here  ami  then;  with  points  of  brilliance  as 
parkling  as  the  flash  of  diamonds,  while  the  breaking  waves  glittered  like 
he  star-dust  in  the  sky,  U  their  foam  crossed  the  path  of  these  beams. 
«*••«•• 

I  Her  [the  Endijminna]  doable  lines  of  guns  grinned  along  the  white 
ptreaks,  and  the  green  and  foamy  surges  toppling  against  her  huge  tide 
looked, by  contra.it  with  her  bulk.no  more  than  the  ripples  of  an  inland 
lake.  Her  long  pennant  flashed  like  a  line  ot  lire  against  the  deep  azure, 
ind,  starling  from  that  great  altitude,  the  eye  ran  down  a  succession  of 
widening  sails  and  span  of  bine!;  rope,  and  the  exquisite  lacework  of  the 
thin,  running  gc«r.  .  .  .  And  n  nmall  bed  of  foam  hung  like  a  heap  of 
Know  at  ber  Mem,  and  twinkled  frostily  along  the  gold-bronze  metal  armour 
that  sheathed  ber  bottom. 

[These  be  brnvo  words  truly,  very  fine  English  indeed,  and  sin- 
gularly like  the  utterances  of  the  mate  of  a  privateer  in 
the  year  1812.  No  doubt  a  writer  cannot  help  using  the  language 
of  bis  own  time,  but  no  writer  is  justified  in  going  out  of  his  way 
ko  use  a  strongly-marked  ptvle  which  belongs  iw  essentially  to  his 
own  time  as  euphuism  did  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  would  scarcely  have  been  guilty  of  a  greater 
anachronism  if  he  hud  made  his  first  mute  look  out  for  steamers  in 
Ithe  Channel  and  speculate  on  the  news  by  the  Atlantic  cable.  Ana- 
chronisms may,  however,  be  pardoned  for  the  Hake  of  a  stirring 
■tory,  and  a  stirring  story  the  author  has  certainly  endeavoured  to 
produce  by  making  hi*  hero  perform  feats  as  remarkable  as  those 
of  Amadis  of  ( iiuil  or  Jack  the  ( iinnt-Killer.  The  real  hero  of  the 
talc  is  not,  wv  should  observe,  the  word-painting  Mr.  Madison, 
but  one  fcjhclvocke,  who,  it  seems,  was  an  actual,  living  sea 
captain,  who  commanded  a  privateer  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  war.  At  the  time  when  the  story  opens  this  person 
has  just  been  appointed   to    the  command  of  the  schooner 
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Tigress,  which  is  described  as  of  323  tons.  This,  by  the  way, 
would  have  been  a  most  astounding  size  for  a  schooner  in  the 
year  181 2  ;  but  we  do  not  quarrel  with  it,  as  a  vessel  which  had  to 
carry  so  singular  a  commander  as  Captain  Shelvocke  appears 
to  have  been  and  so  peculiar  a  first  mate  as  Mr.  Madison 
must  needs  have  been  an  exceptional  one.  With  these  two  skilful 
officers  on  board,  and  two  others  under  them,  the  schooner  hauls  out 
of  dock,  drops  down  to  Erith  to  take  her  powder  on  board,  and 
then  sails  down  the  Thames.  According  to  the  narrator  of  her 
exploits,  she  excited  great  attention  as  she  glided  along  the  river, 
and  here,  doubtless,  is  a  touch  of  truth,  for  assuredly,  had  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Tigress  been  seen  on  the  Thames  at  the  time  he  speaks 
of,  she  would  have  occasioned  no  small  excitement.  Possibly, 
however,  any  one  who  had  gone  on  board  her  might  have  felt  some 
doubt  as  to  her  being  formidable  to  the  French.  Although  every- 
thing about  her  first  sail  is  described  with  the  minutest  detail,  we 
never  learn  that  either  in  the  Thames  or  out  of  it  the  valorous 
Captain  Shelvocke  ever  told  the  men  off  to  quarters,  i.e.  to  their 
stations  at  the  guns,  ever  named  captains  of  guns,  ever  made  the 
most  elementary  preparation  for  fighting  his  ship.  The  author  is 
apparently  of  opinion  that  naval  gunnery  comes  naturally  to 
seamen,  and  that  no  kind  of  stationing  or  practice  is  necessary  for 
those  who  may  be  called  on  at  any  moment  to  fight  the  guns. 
Most  devoutly  must  many  a  weary  first  lieutenant  and  gunnery 
officer  have  wished  that  it  were  so.  However,  Mr.  Clark  Russell 
is  a  merchant  seaman,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  be  hard  on 
a  merchant  seaman  for  being  totally  ignorant  on  this  point ; 
but  with  regard  to  seamanship  he  ought  to  be  exact,  and  it  must 
be  said  that  the  seamanship  of  his  hero  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We 
learn  that  when  the  vessel  was  abreast  of  Sheerness  the  wind  had 
got  to  the  north.  She  was  sailiug  along  the  coast  to  the  east- 
wards, and  therefore  had  the  wind  abeam  or  a  little  abaft  the 
beam,  yet  we  are  told  that  Captain  Shelvocke  furled  his  square 
canvas ;  and  from  a  passage  at  p.  59  it  appears  that  his  main- 
sheet  was  well  in.  Seemingly,  this  eccentric  privateersman  was 
under  the  impression  that  a  schooner  could  only  carry  her  square 
foretopsail  when  the  wind  was  on  the  quarter,  or  dead  aft,  and 
that  the  mainsheet  ought  to  be  in  with  the  wind  abeam.  To  do 
Captain  Shelvocke  justice,  however,  although  he  could  neither 
station  men  at  guns  nor  handle  his  ship,  he  could,  as  became  a 
hero  of  romance,  make  a  speech.  At  sunset  he  calls  the  hands,  not 
to  tell  his  men  to  look  to  breechings  and  tackles,  or  to  teach  them 
to  train,  elevate,  depress,  and  aim,  but  to  talk  some  feeble  stulf 
to  them  wherewith  they  are  greatly  contented — their  intuitive 
kuowledge  of  gunnery  being  doubtless  made  perfect  by  the 
captain's  words.  Very  shortly  they  have  an  opportunity  of 
availing  themselves  of  their  heaven-granted  gift,  for  adventures 
come  thick  and  fast  to  the  Tigress.  During  the  night  a  voice  is 
heard  from  the  waters,  and  two  sails  are  sighted.  The  man 
who  hailed  from  the  deep  is  picked  'up,  and  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  crew  of  a  smuggling  cutter  which  has 
been  taken  by  a  French  lugger.  The  cutter  is  burnt  by  the  crew 
of  this  vessel,  which,  of  course,  tries  to  escape ;  but  the  swift 
Tigress  follows,  and  marvellous  is  the  skill  shown  by  the  intuitive 
gunners.  Although  the  light  is  so  deceptive  that  Captain 
Shelvocke  cannot  tell  whether  the  chase  is  two  miles  off  or  live, 
his  men  hull  her  with  such  precision  that  she  sinks  in  an  attempt 
to  reach  a  shallow  channel  in  the  Goodwins  ;  at  which  the  gallant 
Shelvocke  is  aghast,  as  well  he  might  be.  Before  very  long,  how- 
ever, adventure  conies  to  sweep  away  all  feeling  for  the  drowned 
men.  Having  fought  iu  the  dark,  the  Tigress  proceeds  to  fight  in 
a  fog,  and  wo  certainly  think  that  a  fog  must  have  been  moro 
congenial  than  anything  else  to  such  a  very  dazed  person  as 
Captain  Shelvocke.  A  thick  mist  comes  on  ;  but  the  crowing  of 
that  obtrusive  bird  a  cock  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vessel 
near  the  schooner,  and  a  momentary  lifting  of  the  fog  shows 
her  to  bo  a  large  ship,  and  speedily  an  action  begins.  The 
stranger,  of  course,  is  captured,  and  turns  out  to  bo  an  English 
vessel  which  has  boen  taken  by  a  French  privateer,  and  has  a 
prizo  crow  on  board.  Very  remarkable,  indeed,  must  have  boon 
the  courage  of  the  French  privateersmen,  as  they  succeeded  iu 
cutting  out  the  merchantman  when  an  English  brig  of  war  was 
close  to  her.  Truly  .Mr.  ('lark  I'ussell  is  daring  in  his  incidents; 
and  ho  is — unconsciously,  perhaps— true  to  nature  when  he  makes 
the  idiotic  merchant  captain  who  has  b"en  caught  napping  complain 
of  the  cowardice  of  French  privateersmen. 

At  the  timo  when  the  dull  fellow  makes  (his  singular  accu- 
sation the  TigreM  has  been,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  rather 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  at  se  i,  and  during  this  period  has 
sunk  one  vessel  and  recaptured  another.  She  is  not  to  be  allowed 
any  rest,  however,  for  scarcely  have  the  foolish  merchant  skipper 
and  Captain  Slu-lvockn  gone  below  when  a  sail  is  sighted  on  the 
port  quarter.  She  is  speedily  made  out  to  be  an  arm«'d  vessel,  as 
fifteon  "gnnports"  to  me  the  author's  word — aro  counted  on 
her  side1,  and  Mr.  Madi  on  pronounces  her  "  as  stout  a  twelve- 
huiulre  1-ton  shi|i  at  ever  was  launched."  She  is  afterwards  de- 
scribed as  "  a  38-gun  corvotte," carrying— Heaven  snvo  tho  mark — 
twenty-six  f>  1 -pounder  carronadi's  ami  some  long  18'n.  It  is  scarcely 
nocc.4ary  to  point  mil  lie'  absurdity  of  this  description.  In  thos<i 
days  a  "  I  oft  w.  I  ye  hundred  tons  c  irry'mg  thii  I  y -eight  guns  would 
have  been  n  frigate,  and  would  have  been  thought,  a  large  frigate. 
The  three  fatuous  ships  S"t  allo.it  by  the  Americans,  which  were 
regarded  as  perfect  Til. on  union  "t  liigald,  u.rool  filli  en  hundred 
tons  only.  However,  we  inlmt  not,  be  nngry  with  Mr.  Clark 
BnmlL  Having  put  his  maudlin  captain  onboard  a  nearly  iin« 
possible  schooner,  it  is  only  natural  that  he  should  mnku  hiffl 
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fight  an  utterly  impossible  corvette.  To  criticize  the  long 
account  of  the  conflict  between  the  two  vessels  would  be  a  waste 
of  time ;  but  one  point  may  be  noticed.  The  only  conceivable 
chance  for  a  vessel  like  the  Tigress  in  such  an  action  would 
be  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  from  her  antagonist.  She 
is,  however,  brought  within  easy  range.  The  proceeding, 
no  doubt,  seems  eminently  characteristic  of  such  an  unmitigated 
booby  as  Captain  Shelvocke  appears  to  be  in  the  pages  of  An 
Ocean  Free-Lance ;  but  it  would  have  inevitably  resulted  in  his 
schooner  being  blown  out  of  the  water.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Clark  Russell  is  not  content  even  with  a  novelist's  privilege  of 
making  his  imaginary  vessel  do  wonderful  things  and  escape  when 
she  ought  to  have  be'en  destroyed.  Ho  must  needs  deal  with  a 
real  vessel,  -with  an  actual  man-of-war  which  once  floated  the  salt 
seas.  Towards  the  end  of  the  action  an  English  war  ship  appears, 
and  we  aro  informed  that  her  name  was  the  Endymion,  and  more 
than  once  that  she  was  a  two-decker.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Endymion  was  a  frigate,  and  a  very  famous  frigate.  She  was 
afloat  in  the  summer  of  1812,  and  then  carried  twenty-six  long 
24'a  on  main-deck  and  eighteen  32-pounder  carronades  and  two 
long  98  on  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  Afterwards  her  battery 
was  increased.  She  is,  as  we  need  hardly  say,  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  ship  which  virtually  captured  the  President, 
though  that  vessel  actually  surrendered  to  the  Pomone.  Very 
strange  is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Clark  should  speak  of  the  Endymion 
as  a  line-of-battle  ship;  but  stranger  still  is  it  that  he  should 
not  be  content  with  this  blunder,  but  should  go  on  to  make  the 
French  lieutenant  of  the  captured  vessel  inform  Mr.  Madison  that 
the  Endymion  was  once  the  Eenommee,  and  carried  the  ring 
of  Admiral  Villebert.  Who  Admiral  Villebert  may  have  been 
we  are  not  aware,  history  being  silent  as  to  his  exploits.  Can 
Mr.  Clark  Russell  mean  Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  is  it  possible 
that  he  does  not  know  the  name  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate 
French  officer  who  commanded  at  Trafalgar?  The  Eenommee 
never  carried  the  flag  of  Admiral  Villeneuve,  and  indeed  was 
not  a  line-of-lattle  ship,  but  a  frigate.  She  did  carry  the  flag  of 
Commodore  Roquebert,  who,  when  in  command  of  her,  achieved 
the  very  rare  distinction  of  taking  an  English  frigate.  Aided  by 
several  consorts,  the  Eenommee  captured,  on  December  13,  1809, 
the  British  ship  Junon.  The  disaster  was  subsequently  avenged 
by  Captain  Charles  Schomberg,  who,  in  the  action  off  Tamatave, 
fought  on  May  20,  181 1,  made  a  prize  of  the  Eenommee,  the 
gallant  Commodore  Roquebert  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 

Most  unlucky,  then,  has  Mr.  Clark  Russell  been  in  his  choice  of 
names,  and  after  these  proofs  of  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
naval  history  of  the  period  to  which  he  has  chosen  to  assign  his 
story,  and  the  sample  we  have  given  of  his  narrative,  our  readers 
will  scarcely  wish  us  to  pursue  further  his  account  of  the  cruise 
of  the  Tigress.  A  variety  of  remarkable  adventures  befall  the 
feeble  captain  and  sentimental  first  mate  of  that  vessel ;  and  on  one 
occasion  the  author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  show  that  he  knows  as 
little  of  American  as  he  does  of  French  or  English  men-of-war. 
When  a  vessel  which  is  sighted  proves  to  be  an  American, 
Captain  Shelvocke  exclaims,  "  Do  you  know  that  she  may  prove 
the  Constitution,  or  the  Hornet,  or  worse  still,  the  President  ?  one 
of  those  vessels  I'll  swear  she  is;  in  which  case  she  will  be 
carrying  over  fifty  guns  and  four  hundred  men."  Every  one  who 
has  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  must  know  that  the  Constitution  and  President 
were  huge  frigates,  and  the  Hornet  a  20-gun  sloop.  The  Tigress, 
as  need  scarcely  be  said,  escapes  from  the  American ;  but  the 
description  of  the  escape  is  faulty.  An  American  frigate  in  the 
position  described — namely,  on  the  schooner's  weather  quarter, 
and  a  league  to  windward — would  have  quickly  caught  her 
without  the  smallest  difficulty.  Mr.  Clark  Russell  overlooks  the 
difference  which  size  makes  in  the  relative  speed  of  vessels. 
After  this  escape  the  Tigress  recaptures  an  English  merchant- 
man which  had  been  taken  by  a  Yankee  privateer.  On  board  her 
Mr.  Madison  discovers  Miss  Madeline  Palmer,  with  whom  he  had 
previously  fallen  in  love,  and  to  his  great  delight  he  finds  himself 
in  charge"  of  the  recaptured  ship  with  this  young  lady  under  his 
care.  After  a  time  the  ship  takes  lire,  and  the  privateersman  and 
the  damsel  are  left  adrift  in  a  boat,  but  of  course  no  harm  can 
come  even  to  a  subordinate  hero  of  romance.  Having  found  his 
ladv-love  in  one  ship,  Mr.  Madison  finds  his  future  father-in-law  in 
another,  for  on  board  an  English  man-of-war  which  picks  the  two 
up  is  Colonel  Faliner,  the  parent  of  Miss  Madeline.  The  Colonel 
benignantly  approves  of  a  union  between  his  daughter  and  the 
privateersman ;  and,  with  a  picture  of  the  happiness  of  the 
lovers,  the  marvellous  tale  comes  to  an  end. 

So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  criticize  seriously  An  Ocean  Free- 
lance, it  must  be  severely  condemned.  The  author  has  chosen  an 
unpleasant  subject ;  and, "in  an  attempt  to  redeem  its  unpleasant 
character,  has  only  succeeded  in  making  his  narrative  ridiculous. 
On  the  strength  of  some  acquaintance  with  the  modern  merchant 
service  he  has  tried  to  tell  a  story  of  the  old  war.  That  he  should 
have  attempted  a  task  for  which  he  is  unfitted  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, as,  despite  his  passion  for  word-painting,  he  has  con- 
siderable ability.  He  has  shown  in  h  is  previous  works  that  he 
can  describe  life  on  board  a  merchantman  extremely  well,  and 
his  love-scenes  are  sometimes  pretty.  To  the  adventures  of 
cargo-carrying  ships  and  the  flirtations  of  sentimental  first 
mates  with  very  nice  and  well-behaved  young  ladies  he  had 
better  confine  himself  in  future,  for  the  ships  and  sailors  of  the 
great  war  are  beyond  his  power  of  limning. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  W.  D.  HAY'S  Three  Hundred  Years  Hence  (l)  is  better 
than  some  other  works  of  the  Utopian  or  (to  borrow  M. 
Renouvier's  coinage)  Uchronian  kind  that  we  have  seen,  but  not 
up  to  the  level  of  the  best.  Tho  book  consists  of  a  popular  course 
of  lectures  supposed  to  be  delivered  a.d.  2180  by  the  Professor  of 
History  in  a  mid-Atlantic  city  built  (as  all  inhabited  cities  by 
that  time  are)  in  the  manner  of  a  gigantic  lake-dwelling.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  has  been  found  too  valuable  for  agriculture,  in 
view  of  the  enormous  increase  of  population,  to  be  any  longer  en- 
cumbered with  buildings,  and  there  has  been  a  general  exodus  of 
mankind  to  new  cities  out  at  sea.  Venice  may  perhaps  have  been 
.allowed  to  go  on  existing,  though  it  is  not  mentioned.  The 
ancient  buildings  and  monuments  deemed  worthy  of  preservation 
have  been  moved  bodily  to  the  new  sites,  a  feat  which  presents  no 
difficulty  to  the  engineering  of  the  twenty-first  or  twenty-second 
century.  Wars  between  civilized  nations  have  come  to  an  end  in 
the  twentieth  century,  the  means  of  destruction  supplied  to  the 
European  Powers  by  American  inventors  having  made  fighting 
impossible.  Monarchy  has  become  extinct  along  with  war,  and 
the  peaceful  progress  of  mankind,  now  allied  in  a  single  and  in- 
divisible oecumenical  commonwealth,  and  using  English  (it  would 
be  a  sad  kind  of  pigeon-English,  we  fear)  as  their  universal 
language,  has  been  interrupted  only  by  the  painful  necessity  of  ex- 
terminating the  Chinese  and  Negro  races,  which  have  shown  them- 
selves hopelessly  irreclaimable  by  attempting  to  levy  war  on  the 
white  man.  The  other  inferior  varieties  of  man  have  been  pain- 
lessly extinguished  by  absorption  in  the  growing  and  spreading 
white  population.  Even  the  domestic  animals  have  disappeared  as 
superfluous,  and  mammalia  in  general  exist  only  by  the  special  preser- 
vation of  a  limited  number  as  curiosities.  No  p  irticulars  are  given  of 
the  doubtless  excellent  substitutes  for  butter  and  milk  which  are  to 
appear  at  the  breakfast-table  of  the  future,  nor  are  we  told  of  what 
stuff  the  man  of  the  future  will  make  his  coats  and  shoes.  But  the 
chemistry  of  the  future  will  of  course  provide  for  all  this.  In 
addition  to  the  ocean  cities  there  are  a  good  many  submarine  and 
subterraneous  establishments  for  various  purposes,  where  with 
electric  lighting  and  artificial  atmospheres  people  find  life  not  only 
practicable  but  pleasant.  Air-ships  are  the  common  mode  of  con- 
veyance, and  railways  have  become  obsolete  except  in  the  under- 
ground workings,  where  they  are  still  used  in  an  improved  form  for 
travelling  and  commerce.  All  smoke  is  abolished,  and  the  weather 
is  regulated  by  a  body  of  meritorious  and  hard-working  specialists 
officially  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  The  fashions  and  tone 
of  society  are  set  by  an  elective  Empress,  for  whom  a  splendid 
Court  is  kept  up  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  who  has  no 
political  function  whatever.  A  judicious  silence  is  observed  on_ 
the  state  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Mr.  Hay's  Wagnerian 
readers,  if  he  has  any,  may  dream  of  gorgeous  performances  of 
the  Nibelung  trilogy  (by  that  time  venerable,  and  pleasing  by  it«t 
archaic  simplicity)  in  the  new  cities  of  the  sea,  or  his  Philistine 
ones  may  suppose  all  music  above  the  compass  of  an  improved 
barrel-organ  to  have  been  abandoned  by  those  more  enlightened 
ages. 

There  is  a  good  deal  about  the  progress  of  science  and  in- 
vention ;  and,  as  one  might  expect  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
is  the  weakest  point  of  Mr.  Hay's  work.  To  do  it  well  would 
require  a  thoroughly  sound  foundation  of  general  physics  and  a 
considerable  detailed  acquaintance  with  one  or  two  special  sciences, 
besides  a  powerful  constructive  imagination.  In  short,  the  writer 
would  have  to  be  himself  a  man  of  science,  an  inventor,  and  some- 
thing of  a  poet.  The  late  Mr.  Babbage  could  probably  have  done 
the  thing,  if  the  fancy  had  taken  him,  as  well  as  any  one.  The 
difficulty  of  the  task  may  be  estimated  by  looking  back  and  con- 
sidering how  very  few  successful  prophecies  of  the  kind  there  have; 
been.  Erasmus  Darwin's  well-known  address  to  "  unconquered 
steam  "  is  probably  the  best  example,  and  it  really  deserves  much 
credit,  for  we  must  remember  that  when  he  wrote  the  application 
of  steam  to  locomotion  was  not  yet  seriously  thought  of.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  think  Mr.  Hay's  imaginary  discoveries  good, 
of  their  kind.  For  the  most  part  they  are  neither  entertaining- 
nor  plausible.  It  shows  a  certain  poverty  of  scientific  imagina- 
tion to  think  of  nothing  but  new  forces,  nor  are  those  introduced 
in  this  book,  as  a  rule,  even  admissible.  Before  calling  in  a  new 
force  to  keep  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  Mr.  Hay  should  have  con- 
sulted some  one  who  had  mastered  the  elementary  parts  of  Newton'* 
Principia.  Probably  Mr.  Hay  hasheard  of  Newton, and  likely  enough 
he  knows  as  much  about  him  as  most  people  who  are  not 
mathematicians  are  expected  to  know.  But  writers  who  indulge 
in  prophetic  visions  on  the  progress  of  physical  astronomy  should 
contrive  to  know  a  little  more.  In  like  manner  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Hay's  notions  of  heat,  electricity,  and  the  doctrine  of  energy 
are  of  a  very  loose  and  confused  kind.  If  it  should  seem  pedantic 
to  criticize  want  of  scientific  probability  in  such  a  work,  we  reply 
that  the  author  is  not  bound  to  go  into  details  at  all ;  but,  if  he 
does,  the  whole  merit  consists  in  their  being  plausible.  We  must 
add  that  another  quality  rather  important  in  fanciful  writing  ia 
almost  altogether  absent  from  Mr.  Hay's — we  mean  humour.  The 
only  trace  of  it  we  can  find  is  that  the  professors  of  the  twenty- 
second  century  go  on,  after  all  these  tremendous  revolutions  in 
politics  and  science,  quoting  familiar  tags  of  the  Latin  poets  just 
like  their  nineteenth-century  ancestors.     This    is   hardly  sail 

(1)  Three  Hundred  Years  Hence;  or,  a   Voice  from  Potterity.  By 
William  Delislc  Haw    London:  Newman  &  Co.  1881. 
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nough  to  season  a  whole  Utopia.  We  forgot  to  mention  that 
England  is  extinguished  as  a  political  power  at  a  very  early 
tage  in  the  story.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  have 
ibserved  to  be  the  usual  practice  of  fantastical  writers  in  this 
ind,  whether  they  pretend  to  be  seriously  interpreting  prophecies 
r  only  diverting  themselves  with  an  exercise  of  speculation. 
Umost  always  they  begin  with  ruining  their  own  country,  think- 
ng  this,  we  suppose,  the  best  way  to  attract  a  lively  attention. 

Mrs.  Magnus's  About  the  Jews  since  Bible  Times  (2)  is  an 
ntertaining  and  instructive  work.  It  is  curious  how  little  is 
nown  of  the  large  Jewish  community  who  live  amongst  us. 
?heir  post-Biblical  history,  their  literature,  doctrines,  and  cere- 
monials are  almost  as  much  a  mystery  to  the  general  public  as  the 
Sleusinian  mysteries  themselves.  Mrs.  Magnus  has  raised  the 
eil  from  these  arcana,  and  given  a  very  readable  and  popular 
ccount  of  most  thing3  that  ought  to  be  known  about  the  chosen 
•eople  in  their  later  development. 
The  fanciful  title  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  little  book' (3)  may  give 
hint  to  the  discerning  of  its  real  character,  but  is  hardly  free 
rom  ambiguity.  These  collected  papers  are  really  a  series  of 
opular  studies  in  natural  history,  for  the  purpose  of  showing,  in  a 
•jrm  intelligible  by  the  unlearned,  the  new  light  and  interest  which 
ave  been  thrown  into  biology  by  the  ideas  of  evolution  and 
atural  selection.  The  style  is  bright  and  pleasant,  and  great  skill 
as  been  exercised  in  avoiding  technicalities.  Mr.  Grant  Allen 
ikes  his  text  in  the  first  object  that  may  come  to  hand  in  a 
lountry  ramble — an  insect,  a  wild  flower,  a  nut,  or  a  snail-shell — 
nd  he  leads  us  on,  as  if  in  familiar  talk,  to  consider  its  place  in 
he  vast  fabric  of  nature,  the  history  of  past  changes  embodied  in 
3  structure,  and  the  countless  relations  with  external  things  and 
rcumstances  that  have  made  it  what  it  is.  This  is  done  always 
Hth  felicity  of  expression,  and  generally  with  a  certain  sympathy 
■>r  the  creatures  described  which  is  even  better  for  the  purpose  in 
land.  Mr.  Grant  Allen  is  evidently  a  loving  observer  of  animals 
lid  plants  from  the  dog  downwards.  The  bustle  of  an  ant's  nest 
'its  him  thinking  of  the  ant's  brains,  and  how  the  world  must 
I  )pear  to  them  as  made  up  of  smells  rather  than  of  sights,  "  mainly 
I  world  of  olfactible  things."  In  the  habits  of  modern  sheep 
pc  instincts  of  their  mountain-haunting  ancestors  are  traced, 
lid  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  exact  following  of  the  leader,  which 
I  a  flock  driven  through  a  lane  or  street  seems  ludicrous,  was  an 
neolutely  necessary  point  of  discipline  for  the  wild  troop  threading 
I  mountain  track.  Fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  give  occasion  for 
Irely  picturiugs  of  the  struggle  of  plants  against  the  birds  which 
It  their  seeds.  The  edible  kernel  surrounds  itself  with  a  hard 
lell,  with  prickles,  with  bitter  or  poisonous  matters,  with  tough 
pres,  or  with  various  combinations  of  these.  Hence  the  tribe  of 
[its,  proof,  some  of  them,  even  against  the  stone-wielding  mon- 
ly.  Other  fruit-bearing  plants  have  found  their  account  in  the 
|ry  opposite  plan  ;  they  produce  a  hard  indigestible  seed,  and 
|v  themselves  out,  so  to  speak,  for  inviting  birds  to  swallow  it, 
Id  ultimately  ensure  its  wider  distribution.  Hence  the  soft 
kits  and  berries,  in  which  generally  similar  results  are  produced 
f  means  which  to  the  botanist's  eye  are  of  the  most  diverse 
aracter  ;  thus  the  structure  of  the  raspberry  and  the  strawberry 
botanically  quite  dillerent.  Again,  the  tadpoles  ridding  them- 
ves  of  tails  in  a  pond  furnish  the  theme  for  a  discourse  on  the 
'liest  vertebrate  type,  Wo  are  almost  tempted  to  call  it  a 
ral  tale  of  the  idle  ascidian  and  the  industrious  tadpole;  for 
ascidian,  who  in  the  larva  state  is  little  worse  than  a  tad- 
le,  develops  tbo  wrong  way  a3  he  grows  up,  and  illustrates  the 

I  truth  that  evolution  is  not  necessarily  progress  by  becoming  "  a 
re  Ecdentiry  swallow  or  of  passing  morsels,"  "a  sack  lixed  to 
tone."  The  relation  between  the  colours  of  flowers  and  their 
tilization  by  insects  is  naturally  not  omitted  by  a  writer  who 

already  chosen  the  colour-sense  in  animals  as  the  subject  of  a 
>re  methodical  and  serious  work  ;  and  Mr.  Orant  Allen's  readers 

II  here  find  such  an  amount  of  ingenious  illustration  and 
rgestion  as  will  tempt  t:;em  to  exclaim  that  here,  if  anywhere, 

the  poetry  and  romance  of  natural  history.  We  need  hardly 
that  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  point  of  view  is  thoroughly  Darwinian 
perhaps  more  than  darwinian,  for  there  is  a  buoyant  confidence 
bis  manner,  and  a  fertility  of  conjecture  in  bis  illu.-tratiuns, 
ich  are  not  altogether  after  the  pattern  of  Mr.  i'urwin's  own 
rk.  Bat  the  anxious  accuracy  of  the  inquirer  working  for  per- 
nent  results  is  hardly  to  bo  expected  iti  the  meditations  or 
loquies  begotten  of  walks  over  country  fields  and  downs. 
Mr.  Grant  Allen's  si  itoinents  are  open  to  criticism  now  mm! 
n,  be  still  gives  in  ih.!  main  an  example  of  the  right  method 
1  spirit,  mm  will  stimulate  the  reader's  desire  for  knowledge  of 
right  kind.  Hone  of  bis  remarks  point  to  observations  of 
d  value,  as  where  lie  nays  tliat  the  reason  why  people  11  ed 
to  find  so-called  "  mi-sing  links"  was  that  they  looked  ami 
d  for  nothing  but  '  typical  specimens"  of  the  genera  and 
cies  described  in  books,  and  when  they  found  aberrant  ind i- 
uals  among  snail  shells,  for  instance,  threw  thuin  away.  If 
se  aberrant  types  ,11  e  preserved  it  is  quite  possible,  Mr.  ( irnnt 
len  testifies  from  his  own  experience,  to  bridge  over  the  ^,'iipn 
ween  distinct  species.  <*n  the  whole,  anyone  who  knows 
Uiral  selection  in  lie  general  as  a  theory,  but  bus  not  reiili/.tnl 
varied  applications  m  the  moat  familiar  facts  of  animal  and 
[etable  lile,  can  bardly  find  a  better  aid  to  bis  imagination  than 

a)  About  Hit  Jnin  una  DibU  ThntM.  By  Mr--.  Ilognoa   London  1  C. 

Paul  &  Co.  1881. 
3)  Th*  Evolutional  at  Lanjc.    lty  Grant  Allen.    London  :  C'hntto  & 
1M1. 
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Mr.  Grant  Allen's  volume ;  and  to  those  who  already  have  any 
taste  for  natural  history  in  the  concrete  it  may  safely  be  recom- 
mended as  a  welcome  holiday  companion. 

The  second  edition  of  Mr.  Eastwick's  Handbook  to  Bombay  (4) 
has  been  not  only  revised,  but  to  a  great  extent  rewritten,  by  its 
author  on  the  spot.  "  All  the  most  important  places  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency  have  been  recently  visited  by  the  author,  and 
in  particular  the  province  of  Kathiawad,  which  is  very  difficult  of 
access  at  present  to  the  ordinary  traveller,  has  been  thoroughly 
examined."  The  first  few  pages  of  the  book  contain  some  most 
valuable  hints  as  to  dress,  outfit,  &c.  Certainly  no  one  could 
guess,  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  "  at  the  Marble  Rocks,  Elura, 
Ajanta,  and  the  Ni'lgiris,"  the  attacks  of  bees  are  likely  to  be  so 
dangerous  that  it  is  prudent  to  wear  long  Titianesque  gauntlets 
and  a  veil,  if  not  a  wire  mask ;  or  that  those  who  wish  to  shoot 
on  the  west  coast  should  have  gaiters  steeped  in  tobacco  juice  to 
keep  off  leeches. 

It  is  difficult,  and  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary,  to  determine  which 
is  the  better  and  more  amusing  of  Mr.  Burnand's  two  lately- 
republished  parodies  on  novelists  (5).  Chikkin  Hazard  is  the  older 
friend,  and  contains  wilder  fun  ;  but  Gone  Wrong  is  equally  ad- 
mirable as  a  parody,  especially  in  the  quieter  passages,  and  has  a 
more  serious  vein  of  certainly  not  undeserved  satire,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  other  volumes.  We  cannot  resist  quoting  one 
favourite  passage  homt'hikkin  Hazard,  in  which  Nutt  looks  about 
on  the  desert  island  for  a  substitute  for  wine : — 

After  a  few  minutes'  search  he  came  back,  radiant  with  smiles,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  flowering  shrub  of  a  most  peculiar  description.  Its 
roots  grew  out  above  ground,  deriving  apparently  its  life  from  the  various 
suckers  which  shot  themselves  out  into  the  air,  while  its  leaves  and  branches 
had  spread  and  flourished  underneath  the  earth,  affording  shelter  to  a 
variety  of  insects  of  a  genus  between  avis  and  scamUeus.  "  This  will 
serve  us,  Miss  Marchmont,"  Nutt  said,  "for,  at  all  events,  one  sort  of 
beverage  for  this  evening.  From  it  I  shall  distil  a  sweet  and  potent  spirit, 
dear  to  sailors  on  board  ship.  It  is  at  once  invigorating,  supporting,  and 
refreshing."  "  Do  sailors  grow  it  in  Benicia  or  England  ?  "  inquired 
Grace.  "  I  am  not  aware,"  he  answered,  "  that  the  plant  itself  has  been 
much  cultivated  in  either  place,  though  the  taste  for  the  liquor  obtains  in 
most  of  our  northern  civilized  countries.  The  beverage  so  decocted  is 
entitled  rum."  "  How  strange  !  "  exclaimed  Miss  Marchmont,  as  she 
examined  the  stem  and  leaves  of  Nutt's  prize  ;  "how  little  do  we  know  of 
nature's  provisions!  What  an  extraordinary  sample  of  vegetation!" 
"  Yes,"  answered  ><  utt,  "  you  have  now  seen  the —  '  Kuji  Shrub.'  " 

Just  before  this  is  Nutt's  answer  to  Grace,  which  is  the  exact 
image  of  Mr.  lieade's  quasi-scientific  method.  " '  Then,'  said 
Grace,  '  it  is  not  impossible  to  set  a  river  on  fire?'  'By  no 
means,'  answered  Nutt, '  provided  the  water  will  burn.  But  there 
are  many  contingencies  which  might  prevent  an  inexperienced 
hand  from  attaining  its  object.'" 

Lovers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  many,  of  The  Original, 
will  welcome  Mr.  "  Felix  Summerly 's  "  daintily  got  up  and  printed 
edition  of  The  Art  of  Dining  (6).  There  is  a  judicious  preface, 
and  in  an  appendix  a  reprinted  letter  by  tho  editor,  which  contains 
the  soundest  advice  as  to  the  reformation  of  public  dinners.  It 
must,  we  fear,  be  wished  rather  than  hoped  that  the  advice  will 
be  speedily  taken. 

Fin-Bee  is  already  well  known  as  an  authority  on  gastronomic 
matters,  and  the  object  of  his  present  brightly-written  volume  (7) 
is  a  capital  one,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  "  explanatory  "  state- 
ment prefixed  to  the  book  : — 

He  who  has  seen  humble  and  sagacious  people  living  comfortably  on 
materials  that  represent  something  very  close  upon  starvation  to  an  English 
poor  family  ;  anil  who  has  made  the  dismal  contrast  his  study,  in  the  hope 
that  be  might  presently  observe  upon  it  with  profit  to  many  thousands  in 
these  dear  times  ;  now  submits  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of  his  labours  to 
all  who  have  a  desire  to  know  the  Thrift  that  secures  Plenty  in  tho  end, 
and,  knowing  it,  to  impart  it  to  their  neighbours  who  hunger  through  iguor- 
ancc  rather  than  through  poverty. 

Mr.  Lukin  (8)  has  undertaken  an  excellent  piece  of  {work  in  giving 
clear  instructions  for  "the  home  construction  of  simple  wooden 
toys,  and  of  others  that  are  moved  or  driven  by  weigbls,  clock- 
work, steam,  electricity,  &c."  It  is  only  to  bo  hoped  that  his 
younger  pupils  will  not  hurt  themselves  much  in  their  lessons. 
The  little  book  has  an  object  beyond  its  immediately  apparent  one. 
"It  is  not,"  Mr.  Lukin  says,  "for  tho  sake  of  the  toys  them- 
selves, but  to  promote  tho  practice  of  carpentry,  that  I  determined 
to  write  this  book.  I  want  tho  manufacture  of  tho  toy  to  had  up 
to  that  of  tbo  real  article,  bo  it  barrow,  cart,  roller,  or  the  articles 
of  furniture  of  a  doll's  house."  Wo  shall  look  with  interest  for  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

Lidy  Lamb's  CMdtlUU  Dug*  at.  MtHfthofpt  (<))  is  a  Capita] 
little  story,  tho  nature  and  calibre  of  which  are  perhaps  sullicieiitly 
indicated  by  its  title.  Young  readers  who  become  acquainted 
with  "f  irannio  and  her  bairns  "  will  certainly  hope,  that  t be  hint 
of  the  author,  contained  in  tho  last  words  of  tbo  volume,  ns  to  tho 
reappearance  of  her  |>ersoniigen  may  bo  acted  upon. 

Cl)  llmiillxiiih  11/  tltr  Htimbinj  1'rctitlinrij.  Second  Lilitinn.  London  : 
John  Murray. 

(5)  Our  /Voi  r/  Shilliiui  Srritt. —  (innr  It'ionn,  Hv  Misfl  Ithedv  l>end|eti. 
(  ,„  llii-.itnl.  I!y  l.luirei  L<  udit  and  I  Men  liuiinicyinre.  lly  V.  C. 
burnand. 

c,  driHakffi  or,  A*  Art  afDUU§.  By  Thomas  Walker,  M .  A .  With 

Pr>  I'm  <•  nii'l  Noli*  l>y  Felix  hmniiierly.    Louden  :  liell  X.  .Sent. 
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(8)  '/"'/<  11ml  Wry  mnhimj  lly  .lime*  Lukin,  11. A.,  Anther  nf  "  Turning 
for  Amateur*,"  Purl  L  Wimple  Wooden  Toyn.    Loudon:  "  lln/.nnr  " 
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Mr.  Snape's  Reminiscences  (10)  are  more  amusing  than  might 
be  thought  from  their  title.  His  recollections  of  Do  Hush  are 
both  curious  and  instructive,  and  his  chapter  on  the  management 
of  nervous  patients  and  childron  seems  very  sensible. 

Mr.  Woodburue  has  produced  an  interesting  little  volume  (n), 
dealing  with  the  growth,  from  1803,  of  the  Volunteer  movement 
in  England  down  to  the  present  date.  He  ends  his  work  with  the 
appropriate  quotation  from  Pitt : — 

I  was  formerly,  and  still  am,  of  opinion  that  to  a  regular  army  alone, 
however  superior,  however  excellent — that  to  the  regular  army  alone, 
even  aided  by  the  Militia,  we  ought  not  solely  to  trust  ....  we  ought  to 
superadd  to  the  regular  army  some  permanent  system  of  national  defence 
either  to  a  certain  degree  compulsory,  or  formed  upon  the  voluntary  zeal  and 
patriotism  of  the  country  itself. 

Two  volumes  of  pleasant  gossipy  reminiscences  of  people  and 
things  theatrical,  by  the  late  Lord  William  Lennox  (12),  have  been 
published.  The  author's  early  recollections  reach  back  to  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  with  whom  ho  describes  a  meeting  at  Chichester 
when  the  actor  was  playing  Shylock.  In  the  trial  scene  the  knife 
slipped  and  cut  his  hand  severely  (how  a  sharp  knife  came  to  be 
used  we  are  not  told),  and  while  the  wound  was  being  dressed 
Lord  William  made  his  way  into  the  actor's  dressing-room.  "  The 
most  prominent  features  of  his  countenance  were  a  broad,  long, 
hooked  nose ;  dark  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  expression ;  a  strongly- 
marked  and  flexible  brow  ;  a  high  forehead  ;  a  mouth  capable  of 
delineating  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature."  His  manner  "  was 
polished  and  refined  until  maddened  with  the  invincible  spirit  of 
wine  " ;  and  the  conversation  which  followed  the  introduction  is  a 
very  amusing  instance  of  some  of  bis  prominent  characteristics. 
Later  on  we  have  a  very  enthusiastic  description  of  the  talents  of 
the  famous  Master  Betty,  whose  face,  "  when  roused  and  livid 
with  passion,  was  wonderfully  expressive,"  while  his  smile  was 
"  irresistible,"  and  "  every  action  graceful  and  appropriate."  His 
discrimination  of  various  and  contending  passions  was  of  the 
nicest  kind,  and  "  of  the  business  of  the  stage  he  was  a  perfect 
master."  The  book  is  one  which  may  be  safely  taken  up  at 
random,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  lighting  upon  something  amusing. 

We  cannot,  for  the  present  at  least,  do  more  than  note  the 
appearance  in  The  Great  Musicians  series  (13)  of  Sir  Julius 
Benedict's  Weber  and  Mr.  Frost's  Schubert. 

A  fourth  edition,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  appeared,  of 
Coningtori's  Virgil  (14)  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Nettleship. 

(10)  Reminiscences  of  a  Dental  Surgeon.  By  Joseph  Snape,  L.D.S., 
late  Dental  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  &c.  London  :  Simpkin  & 
Marshall.    Liverpool :  Howell. 

(11)  Hie  Story  of  Our  Volunteers.  By  G.  B.  L.  Woodburne,  B.A. 
London :  Newman  &  Co. 

(12)  Plays,  Players,  and  Playhouses,  at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Lord 
William  Pitt  Lennox.   2  vols.    London :  Hurst  &  Blackett. 

(13)  The  Great  Musicians.— Schubert.  By  H.  F.  Frost.  Weber.  By  Sir 
Julius  Benedict.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

(14)  Bibliolheca  Classica. —  Conington's  Virgil. — Fourth  Edition.  Revised, 
&c,  by  Henry  Nettleship,  M.A.  Vol.  I.  London  :  Whittaker,  Ave  Maria 
Lane  ;  Bell,  York  Street. 
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THE  SECOND  READING  OF  THE  LAND  BILL. 

MR.  GLADSTONE'S  speech  on  Monday— which,  rather 
than  the  foregone  conclusion  of  the  second  reading, 
was,  in  connexion  with  the  Land  Bill,  the  event  of  the  week — 
was  in  many  ways  a  remarkable  performance.  In  the  first 
!  place,  the  intervention  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  that  particu- 
lar stage  of  the  debate  was  an  unmistakable  confession  that 
J  matters  were  not  going  smoothly.  There  conld  have  been 
I  no  reason,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  why  at  that 
•  particular  juncture  the  Government  should  come  to  the 
I  conclusion  ventum  est  ad  triarios.  Several  members  of  the 
jTreasury  bench  had  not,  and  have  not  yet,  spoken  on  the 
■subject ;  and,  for  the  special  purpose  of  resolving  the 
•doubts  and  settling  the  hesitations  of  the  inquiring,  the 
■Solicitor-General  for  Ireland  might  have  seemed  to  be  in 
la  better  position  than  the  head  of  the  Government.  The 
(substitution  of  the  persons  can  only  be  accounted  for 
■either  by  the  supposition  that  a  sense  of  discouragement, 
(necessitating  the  exhibition  of  a  cordial,  had  been  noticed 
Ion  the  Government  side  of  the  House,  or  else  that 
■Ministers  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  give  any 
(definite  answer  to  the  doubts  which  Mr.  Gibson  and 
■Mr.  Smith  and  other  Opposition  speakers  had  formu- 
liated,  but  to  carry  the  matter  off  with  a  display  of  orato- 
Irical  fireworks.  It  was,  of  course,  possible  when  Mr. 
■Gladstone  rose  that  he  was  going  to  give  an  example  of 
■that  masterly  elucidation  of  a  complicated  and  difficult 
iBubject,  in  which,  by  the  consent  of  friends  and  foes,  he  has, 
land  for  many  years  has  had,  no  rival.  But  such  a  display 
■would  have  been  so  mnch  more  in  place  at  the  close  of  the 
■debate,  and  its  effect  would  have  been  so  much  greater, 
■that  it  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  would  have  been 

■  reserved  for  that  occasion. 

The  result  justified  the  anticipations  formed  when  Mr. 
■Gladstone  rose.  His  speech  was  a  brilliant  one  and  full 
lof  power,  but  its  power  was  rhetorical  and  hortatory,  not 

■  argumentative  or  dealing  with  exposition.  The  regret 
expressed  for  Lord  Beaconsfield's  death,  and  its  results,  as 
ehown  in  the  attitude  of  the  Opposition,  the  suggestion 
that  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  would  only  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  more  sweeping  measure  of  the  same  kind,  and 
the  other  strong  parts  of  tho  speaker's  delivcranco,  left 
explanation  entirely  out  of  tho  question.  Tho  contention 
that  the  Bill  can  at  best  bo  but  a  palliative,  and  a  palliative 
•the  expiry  of  whose  effects  will  almost  certainly  be 
followed  by  a  severe  relapse  in  tho  patient,  was  ignored, 
liven  the  specified  points  on  which  speaker  after  speaker 
bad  aBked  for  information  wore  for  tho  most  part  passed 
■over.  In  particular  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  ho  much  as 
attempt  to  defend  tho  monstrous  proposition  that  tenant- 
right,  after  being  bought  tip,  should  revivo  again  as 
ngainat  tho  landlord  in  a  tenant  who  had  paid  nothing 
lor  it.  His  old  grasp  of  details  seemed  to  have  descried 
him,  or  to  bo  deliberately  discarded.  Tho  only  dis- 
puted point  to  which  ho  really  devoted  h  i  rnHcl  t'  was, 
it  is  true,  tho  most  important  point  of  all.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  from  tho  beginning  that  the  maxi- 
|  mum  of  injustice  and  nnwindoni  whero  many  things  are 

onjust  and  nnwise  lies  in  tho  provisions  for  the 
dettloment  of  fair  rent  by  tho  valnation  of  tenant-right. 
Again  and  again  it  has  been  asked  whero  this  valno  wjih 
to  como  from  except  out  of  tho  landlord's  pocket,  and 
whether  it  could  bo  called  fair  that  it  should  so  come. 
Mr.  FoicbTEV*  with  not  uncustomary  indiscretion,  stated 
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plumply  that  it  would  not  be  fair,  and  referred  the  ques- 
tion of  origin  to  the  Attorney- General  for  Ireland.  The 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  after  much  reflection,  de- 
livered a  speech  which  left  friends  and  foes  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  to  this  question  of  origin  as  they  were  before. 
It  was  therefore  left  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  solve  the  mys- 
tery. That  he  solved  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  but  he 
certainly  lifted  a  corner  of  the  veil,  and,  in  so  doing,  he 
indicated  to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  the  place  on  which 
they  must  in  Committee  make  their  assault.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  elements  of  that  tenant's 
property  in  his  holding  which  he  denied  in  1870 
and  asserts  in  1881  are  two.  There  is  first  the 
value  of  his  own  improvements.  On  this  point  there 
is  not  much  controversy,  and  whatever  abstract  ob- 
jections there  may  be  may  be  passed  over.  But  the 
second  element,  when  it  is  considered,  exhibits  in  the 
clearest  possible  light  the  weakness  of  the  Bill,  and  the 
certain  source  of  future  evil  which  it  opens  up.  The 
second  element  of  the  value  of  tenant-right  is,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone's  words,  "  the  excess  of  open  biddings  for 
"  holdings  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of 
"  the  supply  of  land  as  compared  with  the  demand." 
This  excess,  according  to  the  Prime  Minister,  no  more 
belongs  to  the  landlord  than  the  tenant's  improvements 
do.  It  is  to  this  statement,  and  to  the  consequences 
drawn  from  it,  that  attention  may  be  most  profitably 
devoted.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  evident  that,  com- 
petition value  being  thus  excluded,  no  power  on  earth  can 
determine  what  fair  value  is.  If  tho  value  of  a  thing 
is  not  what  it  will  fetch,  what  in  the  name  of  arithmetic 
and  common  sense  is  it?  How  is  Mr.  Gladstone  going  to 
defino  the  proper  adjustment  of  demand  to  supply  so  that 
he  may  gaugo  tho  excess  of  the  one  and  the  scarcity  of 
the  other  P  To  these  questions  not  ono  fraction  of  an 
answer,  not  so  much  as  a  hint  at  one,  is  to  bo  found  in  tho 
whole  speech.  Obviously  if  tho  population  of  Ireland 
were  half  what  it  is  now,  the  demand  for  land  would  bo 
less  ;  if  it  were  double,  it  would  bo  more.  How  is  any 
Commissioner  or  any  accountant  to  put  his  finger  on  the 
normal  value,  independent  of  these  fluctuations,  and  to 
establish  it  Ml  sccula  scculomm  as  a  land  maximum  ?  But 
the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  tho  end  aimed  at,  and  tho 
injustice  done  to  those  whose  property  is  thus  arbitrarily 

apportioned,  aro  perhaps,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 

hardly  equal  to  tho  intense  folly  and  unwisdom  of  tho  pro- 
ceeding The  competition  value  of  land  is,  says  Mr. 
GrLADBTOITI,  excessive,  becnuso  of  tho  unequal  relation  of 
supply  and  demand.  1  low  is  ho  going  to  prevent  the  future 
Operation  of  tho  sarno  law?  If  the  present  tenant  un- 
duly OUtbidl  his  competitors  in  rent  for  tho  beneli  I, 
of  his  landlord,  because  of  the  stress  of  this  compe- 
tition, is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  futuro  tenant  should 
in  the  same  way  out. hid  his  competitors  in  tho  purchase  ol 
tenant-right  for  tho  benefit,  of  t  ho  lueky  occupier  ?  It  is 
said,  though  not  explicit  I  y,  or  in  the  words  of  tho  Hill, 
that  this  payment  is  to  be  limited.  Anything  more  pitiable 
than  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  do  this  ill  statesmen 
who  doubtless  consider  usury  hiws  childish  folly,  who  be- 
lieve in  I'' roe-trade,  who  look  back  on  siunpt nary  regula- 
tions and  legal  m n.r i ,,in  of  price  as  the  freaks  of  barbarism, 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  That  in  the  case  of  any  such 
attempt  being  nia/lo  a  regnlat ion  price  and  an  over-regu- 
lation price  for  tenant-right,  would  become  tho  rule,  and 
that  tho  over-regulation  jirico  would  bo  ruled  only  by  tho 
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utmost  competition  value,  is  as  certain  as  that  night 
follows  day.  Even  Mr.  GLADSTONE  cannot  double  the 
acreage  of  Ireland  or  halve  its  population.  He  can, 
indeed,  bring  waste  land  into  cultivation  and  induce 
the  people  to  emigrate,  and,  though  there  may  be 
dispute  as  to  tho  best  means  of  effecting  these  ob- 
jects, no  one  in  England  disputes  their  excellence.  But 
to  meet  the  irresistible  laws  of  nature  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament and  a  court  of  three  Heaven-born  Commissioners 
is  certainly  as  bold  an  enterprise  of  the  Mrs.  Partington 
order  as  has  been  entered  upon  for  some  time. 

All  this,  of  course,  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
before ;  it  will  be  said  over  and  over  again  ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  as  far  as  the  second  reading  went,  it  had 
very  little  effect  on  a  dutiful  ma  jority  and  a  Parliament  con- 
fronted with  the  absolute  necessity  of  reaping  and  garner- 
ing somehow  the  corn  which  the  Government  have  sowed. 
What  is  important  is  that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
meet  these  objections  in  what  must  be  considered  the  last 
word  of  the  Government  in  general  defence  of  t;heir  Bill. 
Tho  Government  speakei-s  could  only  busy  themselves  with 
details  when  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  his  final  effort  on 
the  principles  and  general  scope  of  the  Bill.  In  the  same 
way,  it  was  almost  useless  for  Opposition  speakers  to 
repeat  general  objections  wbich  were  steadily  ignored. 
The  duty  of  an  Opposition  in  cases  where  absolute  rejection 
of  a  measure  is  impossible  and,  what  is  more,  dangerous  if 
possible,  is  a  matter  very  hard  to  define  within  narrow 
limits.  Probably,  when  argumentative  concessions  are 
made  and  full  explanation  vouchsafed,  it  is  their  duty  to 
abstain  from  a  direct  negative  or  from  the  support  of  an 
amendment.  That  case  is  not  the  case  of  the  present  Bill ; 
and  although  the  formal  wording  of  the  amendment  which 
the  Opposition  supported  might  doubtless  have  been 
improved,  the  very  moderate  speech  which.  Colonel 
Stanley  made  some  days  ago  sufficiently  vindicated  a 
certain  right  of  protest  which  could  not  be  upheld  in  any 
other  way  than  by  resorting  to  the  division  lobby.  This 
contention,  which  had  already  been  thus  sufficiently 
made  good,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  stated  and  finally 
established  in  the  little  duel  between  himself  and 
Lord  Hartington  which  concluded,  or  virtually  con- 
cluded, the  debate.  This  duel,  as  well  as  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Chaplin  against,  and  of  Mr.  Stansfeld  in  favour 
of,  the  Bill,  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  closing  night, 
but  it  did  little  more.  The  battle,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
fought  at  all,  remains  to  be  fought,  and  the  weary  dis- 
cussions on  the  second  reading  have,  for  the  most  part, 
only  succeeded  in  indicating  with  more  or  less  precision 
the  locality  and  conditions  of  the  fight.  The  minute 
explanations  which  the  Government  have  hitherto  avoided 
must  be  explicitly  given  or  explicitly  refused  sooner  or 
later;  and  each  separate  proposition  of  their  enormous 
scheme  will  have  to  be  considered  separately. 


RUSSIA. 

TT  is  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  as  to 
JL  either  the  domestic  or  the  foreign  policy  of  Russia ; 
but  there  is  no  inconsistency  between  the  reported  project 
of  a  Land  Bill  and  the  remarkable  document  which 
justifies  and  exalts  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Emperor. 
One  of  the  numerous  objections  to  absolute  government  is 
founded  on  its  tendency  to  prefer  the  wishes  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  to  the  interests  and  rights  of  less  formid- 
able classes.  Successive  Emperors  of  Russia  have  always 
sought  to  depress  the  nobility  and  to  cultivate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  peasantry.  Alexander  II.  may  probably  have 
been  influenced  by  patriotic  and  benevolent  motives  in  his 
agrarian  reform  ;  but  he  also  hoped  to  attach  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  the  Crown  by  his  gifts  of  personal  freedom 
and  of  proprietary  interest  in  the  land.  If  the  present 
Emperor  has  resolved  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the 
peasantry,  and  to  relieve  them  from  some  of  their 
pecuniary  liabilities,  he  probably  hopes  for  the  gratitude 
of  those  who  will  profit  by  the  change ;  and  he  may 
perhaps  regard  with  indifference  worthy  of  an  English 
Radical  the  corresponding  sacrifices  which  will  be  entailed 
on  the  landlords.  It  would  be  rash  to  form  a  confident 
judgment  of  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the  proposed 
agrarian  reforms.  If  they  have  any  political  purpose,  they 
are  probably  designed  to  strengthen  the  Crown  rather 
than  the  classes  which  aspire  to  political  privileges.  The 
late  or  present  advisers  of  the  Emperor  may  perhaps  be 


divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  supposed 
scheme ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of 
them  have  met  with  direct  opposition.  The  maintenance 
of  tho  prerogative  might  probably  be  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  snch  a  measure.  There  is  great 
convenience  in  total  exemption  from  clauses,  from  Com- 
mittees, and  from  possibly  hostile  amendments. 

The  proclamation  in  which  the  Empeuor  affirms  the 
divine  right  of  autocracy  is  apparently  intended  to  put  an 
end  to  all  discussion  of  constitutional  innovations.    If  th© 
EmpeeoB  has  really  formed  an  irrevocable  decision,  it  may 
perhaps  have  been  politic  to  announce  it  without  delay. 
Prolonged  and  repeated  disappointment  is  more  irritating 
than  compulsory  acquiescence  in  a  refusal  expressed  once 
for  all.    Agitation  for  any  kind   of  representative  or- 
ganization  will   henceforth   involve  a  defiance  of  the 
will  of  the  Emperor.     Tho  proclamation  may  perhaps 
be  intended  as  an  answer  to  a  recent  challenge  issued 
by  the  Nihilists.    Their  governing  body  published  a  kind 
of  ultimatum,  to  the  effect  that,  if  their  efforts  were  to  be 
suspended,  the  Emperor  must  convoke  an  Assembly  elected 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  abide  by  its  resolutions.  Con- 
cession of  the  demand  would  have  been  impossible,  bub 
perhaps  some  compromise  might  have  been  devised.  A.; 
consultative  Council  might  have  satisfied  some  malcon- 
tents, though  it  would  assuredly  not  have  disarmed  the 
murderous  fanatics.    The  only  ostensible  approach  to  a 
constitutional  system  was  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry, 
which  was  to  enjoy,  to  a  limited  extent,  corporate  exis- 
tence ;  but  it  is  now  certain  that  no  real  change  has  been 
effected.    According  to  a  late  report,  the  Emperor  has 
formed  an  interior  Cabinet  of  those  Ministers  who  specially  ; 
enjoy  his  favour ;  and  he  will  scarcely  allow  the  members 
of  the  confidential  body  to  assume  collective  independence. 
In  Germany  the  several  Ministers  depend  directly  on  the 
Emperor,  and  they  exercise  little  influence  on  the  policy 
of  the  imperious  chief  of  the  Government.    Even  in  Eng-1 
land  the  establishment  of  a  united  Ministry  under  ao' 
official  head  was  only  effected  after  many  checks  and  in- 
terruptions in  the  course  of  the  last  century.   The  modern 
practice  has  diminished  the  personal  power  of  the  sove- 
reign  more    effectually  than    any  other  constitutional 
process.    In  a  political  crisis  the  Crown  is  confined  to  the 
choice  between  two  sets  of  advisers,  or  rather  to  the] 
leaders  of  the  majority.    It  is  now  known  that  Count] 
Melikoff  and  his  colleagues  resigned  because  the  autoJ 
cratic  proclamation,  composed  by  Mr.  Katkof;',  had  been] 
issued  by  a  subordinate  member  of  the  Government.  It 
was  clear  that  the  supposed  unity  of  the  Cabinet  had  nob  < 
been  seriously  accepted  by  the  Emperor. 

The  creation  of  any  more  popular  Council  or  Assembly 
is  indefinitely  postponed.    The  Emperor  has  been  rudely] 
reminded  of  the  danger  which  he  incurs  by  representing 
himself  as  personally  and  exclusively  responsible  for  all 
results  of  misgovernment.    He  has  apparently  convinced 
himself  that  he  would  risk  the  security  of  his  power  by 
dividing  it ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be  right  in  thinking  that' 
no  reasonable  concession  would  disarm  the  assassins.  The 
attendant  circumstances  were  striking,  for  the  proclamation, 
was  published  at  the  same  time  at  which  there  was  a  grand 
review  of  40,000  men  forming  the  garrison  of  St.  Peters- 
burg.   It  seemed  that  the  display  was  intended  to  con- 
vince friends  and  enemies  of  the  irresistible  force  of  the 
Government  which  boldly  claimed  absolute  power.  One 
newspaper  Correspondent  had,  almost  on  the  eve  of  the 
review',  attributed  to  the  Emperor  a  feeling  of  panic 
which  induced  him  to  remain  in  solitude  at  his  palace 
of  Gatschina.    His  nerves  were  supposed  to  be  shaken  not 
only  in  consequence  of  the  late  events,  and  of  the  dangers 
which    remain,    but   through   sympathy  with  the  Em- 
press, who   is  excusably   oppressed  with  terror.  The 
appearance  of  the  Empeuor  in  public  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army  seems  inconsistent  with  the  charge 
of  timidity.    He  appears  to  have  been  well  received  by 
the  crowd,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  loyal.  The  peasants  want  no  Constitution, 
though  they  may  have  grievances  and  imagined  remedies 
of  their  own.    The  great  bulk  of  the  upper  classes  is 
averse  to  disorder,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  disaffected 
part  of  the  community  is  scanty  in  number  and  insignificant 
in  social  position.    Students  from  the  Universities,  with 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  and  with  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence, probably  furnish  the  Nihilists  with  the  majority 
of  their  recruits.    From  the  same  quarters  proceed  the 
demands  for  a  Constitution,  which  would  probably  become 
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I  ractically  icoperative  if  ife  were  formally  established. 

■  n  differences  between  the  Sovereign  and  an  independent 

:  jegislature,  moral  and  physical  force  would  be  on  the  side 
f  the  Emperor.  The  peasants  have  no  traditional 
everence  for  a  Parliament,  and  opposition  would  in  their 
adgment  be  indistinguishable  from  rebellion.    It  is  less 

larprising  that  the  Emperor  should  retain  his  absolute 
'Ower  than  that  he  should  publicly  announce  his  resolu- 
ion  to  maintain  it. 

,  In  such  a  Government  as  that  of  Russia,  the  selection 
f  persons  is  more  significant  than  any  declaration  of 
|  rinciples.      The    dismissal   or    retirement    of  Count 
iIelikoff,  of  General  Miliutin,  and  of  M.  de  Giees  will 
le  thought  to  indicate  a  policy  of  repression  at  home, 
Unot  of  foreign  adventure.   General  Ignatieff  is  reported 
p  be  a  supporter  of  despotic  modes  of  administration, 
Ind  his  name  is  more  definitely  connected  with  a  turbu- 
|;nt  and  insidious  foreign  policy.    It  was  supposed  that 
je  forfeited  the  favour  of  Alexander  II.  by  the  part  which 
le   took  in  precipitating   the   war   with  Turkey,  and 
llarmists  will,  perhaps,  suspect  that  he  may  now  be  inclined 
Id  the  desperate  experiment  of  diverting  attention  from 
lomestic  troubles    to  external  schemes   of  aggression. 
It  is  probably  by  an  accident  that  his  promotion  coin- 
lides  in  time  with  the  doubtful  reports  of  an  intended 
[fission  from  Tashkend  to  Cabul,  and  of  a  commercial 
llliauce  between  Russia  and  Afghanistan.    It  would  never- 
lieless  be  injudicious  to  assume  that  the  appointment  of 
lieneral  Ignatieff  implies  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  to  disturb  the  general  peace.    If  the  Ministerial 
lhanges  are  accurately  reported,  they  would  seem  to  involve 
reaction  against  German  influence,  which  was  supposed 
aring  the  life  of  Alexander  II.  to  be  highly  distasteful 
)  his  son.    It  is  nevertheless  surmised  that  the  relations 
f  the  Russian  Court  with  Berlin  are  more  cordial  than  at 
ny  former  time;  and  the  policy  of  the  new  Emperor  is 
DnGdently  attributed  to  the  instigation  of  Prince  Bis- 
ARCK.    German  opinion,  as  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from 
le  newspapers,  is  almost  unanimously  adverse  to  Russian 
jaction  ;  but  it  is  of  course  possible  that  Prince  Bismarck 
lay  have  reasons  for  discouraging  Liberal  concessions, 
[is  own  attachment  to  Parliamentary  institutions  has 
ever  been  cordial ;  and  he  may  perhaps  apprehend  that 
ley  would  be  more  difficult  to  manage  at  St.  Peters- 
nrg  than  at  Berlin.     It  must   be   remembered  that 
le    supposed  interference  of   the  German  Government 
i  Russian  affairs  is  entirely  conjectural.     It  is  also 
ossible  that  Alexander  III.   may  still  be  hesitating 
otween  two  opposite  systems  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  reso- 
ite  adherence  to  the   absolute   government  which  ho 
ills  autocracy  may  plausibly  seem  to  be  the  more  prudent 
)urse.    But  for  the  Nihilists,  there  would  perhaps  be  no 
jdible  demand  for  change  ;  and  it  is  hopeless  to  conciliate 
aplacablo  enemies.    Although  the  extreme  revolutionary 
kCtion  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  favour  schemes  of 
lavonic  aggrandizement,  its  leaders  are  not  likely  to  have 
ad  any  connexion  with  General  Ignatieff,    The  former 
mbassador  at  Constantinople  was  an  efficient  promoter 
f  the  war,  for  which  ho  had  long  prepared  ;  but  ho  is 
ot  generally  regarded  as  an  enthusiast.     The  Emperor, 
ho  supported  the  same  policy  before  and  during  the  war, 
ay  perhaps  have  been  impressed  by  General  Ignatieff's 
Jility,  and  may  have  believed  that  tho  same  energy  and 
iff&city  would  bo  useful  in  the  solution  of  domestic  difli- 
ilties.     It  was  not  known  whether  tho  War  Minister 
iggcsted  or  improved  tho  autocratic  proclamation. 


A  MINISTER  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

PRIVATE  members  who  in  tho  present  Session  succeed 
-  in  getting  a  hearing  for  their  Rills  or  Resolutions  aro 
rtunato  in  tho  opportunity  of  diverting  tho  attention  of 
io  House  from  wearisomo  debates  on  Ireland.  As  in 
rivato  society  dull  discourse  on  commonplace  topics  somo- 
mes  affords  a  rolicf  from  tho  moro  painful  discussion  of 
jrsonal  disputes  or  domestic  difficulties,  tho  hackneyed 
;mand  for  a  now  Ministerial  department  was  perhaps 
I  elcomed  because  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  freedom  of 
.  de  or  fixity  of  tenure.  Sir  Mas  ky  I,'>i  i  h  in  one  of  tho 
W  independent  members  who  has  on  ono  occasion  defeated 
hostilo  Government  commanding  a  largo  majority, 
even  or  ciglit  years  ago  ho  carried  a  motion,  which  has 
nee  produced  perceptible  results,  for  the  reduction  of 
cal  burtons,    ilis  proposal  that  there  should  bo  a  Min- 


ister of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  was  less  interesting  to 
any  special  class ;  but  it  was  well  calculated  to  attract 
votes  ;  and  it  was,  in  the  end,  carried  without  a  division. 
A  similar,  but  not  identical,  motion  introduced  by  Mr. 
Sampson  Lloyd  was  rejected  by  the  last  Parliament. 
There  have  at  different  times  been  several  attempts  to  ele- 
vate the  importance  of  particular  branches  of  administra- 
tion by  giving  them  representatives  in  the  Cabinet.  It 
may  be  plausibly  argued  that  a  Minister  would  have  fuller 
employment  in  representing  either  education  or  commerce 
than  in  disposing  of  the  patronage  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster or  in  taking  care  of  the  Privy  Seal;  but  experience 
shows  that  it  is  scarcely  practicable  to  increase  the  number 
of  great  departments  of  State,  and  that  there  is  no  incon- 
venience in  readjusting  from  time  to  time  the  distribution 
of  their  functions.  At  one  time  the  President  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  became  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  and  another 
great  functionary  was  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  railways.  The  execution  of  the  Pablic  Health  Acts, 
which  has  sometimes  been  entrusted  to  the  Home  Office, 
now  belongs  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  which 
also  administers  the  Poor-laws.  Factories,  fisheries,  and 
several  other  subject-matters  have,  after  full  delibera- 
tion, been  retained  by  the  Home  Secretary  ;  while  the 
prevention  of  contagious  disease  among  animals  is  in- 
cluded, together  with  the  superintendence  of  elementary 
education,  among  the  duties  of  the  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Agriculture,  notwithstanding  the  depression  which  has 
after  a  long  interval  resulted  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  is  still  the  most  important  interest  in  the  country ; 
but  Sir  Masset  Lopes's  inference  that  it  needs  official  aid 
and  supervision  is  not  obviously  sound.  The  proper 
business  of  a  Minister  is  to  conduct  the  business  of  his 
department ;  and  in  recent  times  the  secondary  duty  of 
introducing  suitable  legislation  has  acquired  undue  im- 
portance in  popular  estimation.  It  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand what  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  could  do  to  help 
farmers  in  the  conduct  of  their  business  ;  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  they  want  no  new  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Ambitious  projects  of  alterations  in  land 
tenure,  or  Irish  Land  Acts  imported,  as  Mr.  Illingworth 
threatens,  into  Great  Britain,  will  be  undertaken,  if  at  all, 
not  by  a  single  Minister,  but  by  a  Cabinet  executing  tho 
mandate  of  a  political  party.  It  may  be  assumed  that  Sir 
MASSET  Lopes  is  not  anxious  to  facilitate  measures  for 
breaking  up  lauded  estates,  or  for  transferring  to  tenants 
a  share  in  the  property  of  their  landlords.  Neither  Mr. 
Gladstone  nor  Mr.  Forster  is  Minister  for  Agriculture 
in  Ireland.  Some  landowners  look  with  more  favour  on 
imaginary  schemes  for  restoring  Protection  under  cover  of 
retributive  duties  on  imports.  Any  measure  of  the  k  ind  will  bo 
impossible  until  the  ownership  of  land  has  been  largely  sub- 
divided; and,  even  if  anti-economic  legislation  were  contem- 
plated, reciprocity  must  have  been  approved  by  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Parliamentary  majority  of  the  day.  The  only  exe- 
cutive function  which  Sir  AIasseyLopes  and  his  supporters 
could  devise  for  the  new  Minister  was  the  collection  and 
publication  of  agricultural  statistics.  The  compilation  of 
tables  of  figures,  if  it  is  required,  must  bo  tho  work  of 
clerks  and  accountants.  One  of  the  speakers  in  the  debato 
asserted  that  the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  tho  United  States 
is  likely  to  bo  suppressed  as  costly  and  useless.  In  any 
case,  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  Minister  of  State  to  collect 
stat  istics,  though  ho  may  sometimes  quote  or  otherwise  uso 
them. 

To  tho  Ministry  of  Agricultnro  was  to  bo  annexed  tho 
larger  function  of  assisting  or  regulating  commerce  Tho 
obvious  answer  to  the  proposal  is  that  them  is  already  a 
President  of  tho  Hoard  of  Trade,  with  a  Parliamentary 
Secretary  and  a  full  permanent  stalT.  The  confusion  which 
is  produced  in  sorno  minds  by  tho  most  transparent  fictions 
was  curiously  illustrated  in  tho  complaint  that  tho  Hoard 
never  mot;  and  that  its  meetings,  if  they  were  held,  would 
be  highly  anomalous,  inasmuch  as  ono  of  its  members 
it  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  another  is  tho  Speaker  of  tho 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone  added  tho  informa- 
tion, which  probably  no  other  member  could  have  sup- 
plied, that  tho  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  also  ono  of 
Mr.    CilAMi:i:i:t..MN's    colleagues    or    subordinates.  Tho 

Liberation  Society  will  do  well  to  Inquire  irhttbtr  tho 

recent  depression  of  trade  may  not  bo  explained  by  tho 
malignant  influenco  of  an  Ernst  ian  pre  de.  It,  seems  not 
to  have  occurred  to  tho  administr'  ivo  reformers  that,  if 
tho  Speaker,  tho  Archbishop,  and  tho  rest  do  ny  good,  tho 
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publication  of  their  names  in  the  Red-Book  also  does  no 
harm.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
derive  no  advantage  from  a  change  in  his  title,  or  from 
the  abolition  of  his  titular  colleagues,  lie  engrosses  all  the 
powers  of  the  theoretical  Board  ;  and  yet  his  office  is  not 
overburdened  with  work.  Mr.  Bright  contrived  to  make 
the  Presidency  almost  a  sinecure  ;  and  it  is  not  known 
that  any  serious  inconvenience  resulted  from  his  distaste 
for  administrative  labour.  In  tho  great  majority  of 
Government  offices  tho  business,  though  it  may  be  impor- 
tant, is  necessarily  conducted  by  routine.  Among  the 
duties  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  circumstances  of  railway  accidents;  but  the 
Minister  at  tho  head  of  the  department  can  in  such 
matters  exercise  no  direct  action.  One  of  the  proper 
officers  is  deputed  to  conduct  the  inquiry;  and  his  report 
is  necessarily  accepted  as  the  expression  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Board.  Numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  require  the 
approval  of  the  Board  before  public  works  of  various  kinds 
are  set  in  operation  ;  but  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  an  official 
engineer,  and  not  a  Minister,  who  forms  the  decision.  The 
Secretaries  of  State  also  depend  in  ordinary  matters  of 
permanent  Under-Secretaries  and  clerks;  but  they  are 
often  required  to  exercise  a  judgment  of  their  own.  No 
change  of  title  would  make  the  functions  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  equally  responsible  and  arduous. 

In  answering  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Mr.  Gladstone  dis- 
played his  unequalled  familiarity  with  all  branches  of 
administration.  Although  he  allowed  the  motion  to  pass, 
he  clearly  proved  that  it  was  wholly  unnecessary.  It  was 
right  that  he  should  call  attention  to  Sir  Massey  Lopes's 
prudent  omission  of  the  proposal  that  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  should  have  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  As 
Mr.  Gladstone  remarked,  it  is  not  proper  that  Parliament 
should  iuterfere  with  the  constitution  of  a  body  which, 
though  it  exercises  paramount  power,  is  not  even  recog- 
nized by  law.  The  provision  would  have  been  superfluous 
as  well  as  irregular,  for  a  Minister  invested  with  higher 
functions  than  those  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  would  certainly  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  analysis  of  the  complicated  relations  of  the 
Government  with  trade  showed  that  the  existing  arrange- 
ments have  been  carefully  considered,  and  that  the  actual 
distribution  of  duties  approximately  coincides  with  the 
public  convenience.  The  negotiation  of  treaties  of  com- 
merce, which  may  possibly  become  obsolete,  is  conducted 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  as  accessible  as  the  Board 
of  Trade  to  manufacturers  and  merchants.  The  super- 
intendence of  the  foreign  cattle  trade  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  factory  laws  could  at  any  time  be  transferred,  if  the 
change  were  deemed  advisable,  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as 
easily  as  if  the  President  had  been  decorated  with  a  higher 
title.  The  delay  and  probable  failure  of  the  French  com- 
mercial treaty  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  want  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Board.  One  of  the  latest  changes  in 
Ministerial  titles  was  the  elevation  of  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  to  the  rank  of  Secretary  of  State  ;  but 
after  the  transfer  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the  Crown 
there  was  no  Company  to  control;  and  it  was  convenient 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  inferior  members  of 
the  Board.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
■will  be  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  useless  change  ;  but,  if  the 
President  should  be  exalted  to  a  higher  rank,  and  relieved 
from  the  possible  presence  of  the  Archbishop  and  the 
Speaker,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  could  be 
any  change  in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  principal  use 
of  the  motion  was  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  the  House  for  a 
time  from  Ireland. 


THE  FRENCH  IN  TUNIS. 

THE  operative  clauses  of  the  treaty  forced  at  the 
sword's  point  by  a  French  General  on  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  are  preceded  by  an  exposition  of  the  reasons  which 
have  prompted  tho  action  of  France.  There  are  two 
objects  which  the  Government  of  the  Republic  has  in 
view.  It  wishes  to  prevent  the  continuation  of  disorders 
on  tho  frontiers,  and  it  wishes  to  draw  closer  its  relations 
•with  the  Government  of  the  Regency.  The  former  object 
is  attained  by  articles  which  provide  that  every  facility 
shall  be  given  for  assuring  the  security  of  the  shores  and 
frontiers  of  Tunis  by  an  occupation,  the  extent  and  con- 
ditions of  which  are  left  for  future  settlement,  but  which 
is  to  cease  when  the  authorities  of  the  Bey  have  shown  that 


they  can  ensure  the  security  of  the  frontiers.  A  war  con- 
tribution  is  to  be  levied  on  the  frontier  tribes,  and  the  Bey 
undertakes  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  powder  and  arras 
in  his  dominions.  The  relations  of  France  with  the  Bey 
are  drawn  closer  by  articles  which  provide  that  France 
guarantees  the  Bey  against  all  external  aggression ;  that 
France  will  see  to  the  execution  of  all  existing  treaties;; 
that  the  Bey  shall  not  make  any  further  treaties  except 
with  the  permission  of  France  ;  that  France  shall  be  repre- 
sented by  a  Minister  Resident,  who  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  seeing  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  carried 
out ;  that  the  two  Governments  will  jointly  arrange  the 
terms  of  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt,  and  of  the 
claims  of  creditors;  and  that  the  diplomatic  agents  M 
Fiance  shall  represent  Tunisian  subjects  abroad.  It  is 
obvious  that  under  this  treaty  a  singularly  wide  in 
terpretation  is  put  upon  the  statements  previously 
made  as  to  the  intentions  of  France.  The  expedition 
was  said  to  be  made  with  the  object  of  punishing  thl 
Kroumirs,  and  obtaining  from  the  Bey  guarantees  for  the* 
equitable  treatment  of  French  interests.  The  punishmenl 
of  the  Kroumirs  suddenly  becomes  the  occupation  of  any 
portions  of  Tunis  which  France  may  please  to  select. 
And  this  occupation  is  to  be  as  permanent  as  France 
pleases.  It  is  to  last  until  the  authorities  of  the  Bey  have 
shown  that  they  suffice  to  protect  the  French  frontier. 
They  can  never  show  this  unless  France  wishes  it  to  be 
shown,  for  they  can  do  nothing  except  what  they  are 
ordered  to  do,  and  France  will  never  be  sure  that  they 
would  do  without  orders  what  they  do  with  orders.  The 
guarantees  to  be  given  by  the  Bey  have  attained  still 
more  unexpected  proportions.  The  Bey  does  not  give 
guarantees,  '  but  effaces  himself  so  that  France  may 
stand  in  his  stead.  France  is  to  carry  out  his  existing 
treaties,  and  to  make  his  future  treaties  for  him.  FranGB 
is  to  arrange  his  finance,  and  to  keep  a  Minister  Resi- 
dent to  watch  over  him ;  and,  above  all,  France  ■ 
to  represent  Tunisians  abroad.  For  all  external  pur» 
poses  Tunis  is  merged  in  France.  There  is  no  pre- 
tence of  leaving  the  Bey  as  an  independent  sovereign 
Outside  Tunis  he  has  ceased  to  exist.  Inside  Tunis 
he  is  a  dependent,  with  a  permanent  director,  whose 
directions  he  is  exclusively  to  obey.  The  step  now  take* 
by  France  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable  on  its  own  meritsB 
but  it  cannot  possibly  be  made  to  square  with  the  declal 
rations  of  the  French  Government  at  the  beginning  of  the: 
expedition. 

This  is  the  treaty  which  the  Bey  has  been  made  to! 
sign.  He  had  previously  received  positive  orders  fromi 
the  Porte  not  to  sign  anything;  but  when  a  French 
General  came,  and  gave  him  four  hours  in  which  to  make 
up  his  mind,  he  signed  the  document  put  before  him 
without,  as  he  says,  even  reading  it.  If  he  had  not 
signed,  the  French  troops  would  have  entered  Tunis, 
and  a  collision  between  the  invaders  and  the  popu- 
lation was  inevitable.  It  was  entirely  to  avoid  the 
calamities  to  his  people  which  must  have  ensued 
that  he  signed,  and  it  was  almost  immaterial  to  himj 
what  he  signed,  so  long  as  his  people  were  spared 
the  misery  of  an  unavailing  conflict.  He  then  telegraphed 
to  the  Porte  that  he  had  signed  under  duress,  and  he  left] 
it  to  the  Porte  to  get  the  treaty  rescinded  if  it  could.  As 
the  Porte  had  no  means  of  openly  opposing  France,  it 
could  only  make  a  diplomatic  appeal  to  the  Powers,  asking! 
them  to  intervene  between  it  and  France  in  defence  of  its 
just  claims  on  Tunis.  This  appeal  has  met  with  no  I 
response.  The  Powers  do  not  consider  the  relations  of 
Tunis  and  the  Porte  to  concern  them.  France  has 
always  denied  the  right  of  the  Porte  to  treat  Tunis  as  a 
part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  the  other  Powers 
have  no  reason  to  extend  the  range  of  the  difficulties 
which  Turkey  is  perpetually  creating.  The  Circular  of 
the  Porte  sets  out  only  the  facts  that  make  for 
Turkey,  and  omits  all  notice  of  tho  facts  that 
point  the  other  way.  It  can  convince  no  one  who  is  not 
convinced  already.  And,  if  France  could  honestly  deny 
the  claims  of  the  Porte,  she  had  very  urgent  motives  for 
terminating,  once  for  all,  the  intrusion  of  the  Porte  into 
the  affairs  of  Tunis.  The  Yellow-Book  published  by  the 
French  Government,  although  it  by  no  means  substantiates 
all  the  assertions  of  M.  S t.-Hilaip.e,  shows  that  the  danger 
to  Algeria  from  the  Tunisian  Arabs  was  not  at  all  apl 
imaginary  one ;  that  the  conuexion  between  the  Bey  ana 
the  Porte  increased  this  danger ;  and  that  the  Bey  grew 
less  complaisant  to  the  French  in  proportion  as  he  thought 
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,hat,  whatever  he  might  do,  he  would  be  protected  by  the 
Porte,  and  that  the  Porte  would  bo  protected  by  Europe.  It 
!s  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  a  political  necessity 
ibr  France  to  terminate  the  connexion  of  Tunis  with  the 
Porte,  bat  there  were  very  strong  considerations  of  expe- 
liency  to  urge  France  to  assert  definitely  her  long-standing 
jontention  that  the  Porte  had  no  claim  on  Tunis. 

The  annexation  or  protectorate  or  perpetual  occupation 
)f  Tunis,  whichever  it  is  to  be  called,  concerns,  however, 
)ther  Powers  besides  the  Porte,  and  would  concern  them 
equally  if  the  Porte  had  no  pretensions  to  consider  the 
Bey  as  a  vassal.  It  concerns  England  slightly,  and  Italy 
very  much.  The  English  Government  appears  to  have 
nquired  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  France  to  turn 
Siserta  into  a  great  naval  arsenal,  and  the  reply  given 
yas,  not  that  France  was  not  going  to  occupy  Biserta 
jermanently,  or  that  she  was  under  any  obligation  not 
x>  make  any  nse  of  Biserta  it  might  think  proper, 
Hit  that  the  conversion  of  Biserta  into  a  great  naval 
irsenal  would  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money,  which 
France  was  not  at  present  prepared  to  lay  out.  The 
Result  is  that  France  will  make  Biserta  a  naval  strong- 
hold if  she  pleases,  but  not  until  she  pleases.  Whether 
he  possession  of  a  naval  stronghold  at  Biserta  would 
>e  a  source  of  strength  or  weakness  to  France  in  a 
var  with  England  is  extremely  doubtful.  To  have  a 
laval  stronghold  from  which  its  possessor  would  be 
mtirely  cut  off  if  the  command  of  the  open  sea  was 
ost  seems  a  very  uncertain  gain.  At  any  rate,  the  danger 
o  England  is  so  problematical  that  we  could  not  possibly 
nake  it  a  ground  of  present  quarrel.  Lord  Salisbury  long 
tgo  intimated  to  the  French  Government  that  he  saw  no 
Snglish  interests  in  the  way  of  a  French  protectorate  of 
Funis,  if  ever  the  time  should  come  for  one ;  and  Lord 
3-eanville  merely  said  that  England  could  not  pretend  to 
leal  in  any  way  with  a.  country  that  did  not  belong  to  her. 
The  bearing  of  the  treaty  on  Italy  is  very  different ;  and 
»oth  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Granville  plainly  inti- 
oated  to  France  that  Italy  must  be  taken  into  account, 
jod  that  it  did  not  in  any  way  follow  because  England  had 

10  special  interest  in  Tunis  that  Italy  had  none.  The 
•ccupation  of  Biserta  in  force  is  a  direct  and  perma- 
tent  menace  to  Sicily,  and  the  treaty  has  avowedly 
ieen  made  almost  as  much  in  opposition  to  Italy  as  in 
pposition  to  the  Porte.  When  the  French  allege  that 
heir  security  in  Algeria  is  menaced  by  the  existence  of  a 
.ostile  Government  at  Tunis,  they  mean  that  the  danger 
onsists  in  this  hostile  Government  acting  partly  under 
ho  directions  of  the  Porte  and  partly  under  the  directions 
f  Italy.  There  is  no  attempt  rnade  in  the  French 
rellow-Book  to  show  that  Italy  has  intrigued  with  the 
Lrab  population  of  Tunis ;  but  there  is  a  very  elaborate 
ttempt  made  to  show  that  the  Bey  has  resorted  to  sub- 
srfuges  in  order  to  favour  Italians  as  against  Frenchmen, 
nd  has  broken  promises  mado  to  the  French  CONSUL  when 
e  asked  that  justice  should  be  done  to  those  whom  he 
spresented.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  charges 
lade  are  ill  or  well  founded,  as  the  French  Consul  natu- 
llly  tells  the  story  entirely  in  his  own  way.  But,  whether 
lie  French  have  any  solid  justification  or  not,  they  have 
icontestably  forced  on  the  Bey  a  treaty  which  is  specially 
irectcd  against  Italy,  and  they  have  done  this  in  the  face 
f  assurances  given  through  England  to  Italy  that  what 
icy  were  going  to  do  was  something  very  different.  The 
talians  see  this,  and  resent  it,  but  have  to  put  up  with 
,  and  content  themselves  with  the  fccblo  solace  of  once 
lore  changing  their  Prime  Minister.    All  I'Ycnchmen  of 

11  parties  seem  highly  pleased  with  what  has  been  done, 
nlesa  the  idle  demonstration  of  the  Right  in  the  Senate 

to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  disapproval,  and  it  might 
3  supposed  that  Frenchmen  Knew  then-  own  business  best, 
at  oven  outsiders,  who  are  as  willing  to  take  as  indulgent,  a 
iew  of  the  conduct  of  France  as  possible,  cannot  hhake 
I  a  doubt  whether  Franco  has  been  really  wise  in  taking 
roccedings  of  the  most  high- handed  and  arbitrary  cha- 
pter against  a  feeble  sovereign  like  tho  I'l.r,  under  the 
amiliatiug  cover  of  Prince  Bismarck's  sanction,  and  at 
iu  cost  of  alienating  Italy. 


TURKEY  AND  (iUKVXlK. 

IPHE  prospects  of  Soath-Eaatern  Europe  are  onco  more 
L  clouding  over.  The  Turkish  Government,  relying  on 
iO  favourable  impression  which  it,  h.is  produced  by  diplo- 
atie  moderation,  has  of  late  more  than  onco  roused 


suspicion  by  its  hesitation  in  evacuating  the  territory 
which  is  nominally  surrendered  to  Greece.  From  time 
to  time  fresh  conditions,  some  of  them  apparently  reason- 
able, are  tendered  for  the  approval  of  the  mediating 
Powers,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  simultaneous  and  inad- 
missible stipulations  are  seriously  proposed.  It  is  just 
that  the  property  of  the  Mahometan  inhabitants  of 
Thessaly  should  be  protected  ;  but  the  demand  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  military  service  as  long  as  tho 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  are  not  enrolled  in  the 
Turkish  army  can  only  have  been  preferred  either  for  the 
purpose  of  being  withdrawn  or  in  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  rejected.  It  is  in  accordance  with  Turkish  policy, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  population,  that 
the  dominant  race  has  hitherto  been  exclusively  subject  to 
conscription.  The  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  must  for  all 
purposes  become  Greek  subjects,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Greeks  will  not  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  capi- 
tulations. These  conditions  have  been  withdrawn  as  sud- 
denly as  they  were  proposed ;  and  it  may,  therefore, 
be  inferred  that  they  were  intended  only  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  delay.  The  Vakouf  lands,  or  ecclesias- 
tical properties,  are  likely  to  furnish  materials  for  end- 
less dispute,  if  there  is  no  gennine  intention  of  arriving 
at  a  peaceable  settlement.  The  difficulties  which  have 
been  raised  as  to  the  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
transfer  are  still  more  urgent.  It  is  said  that  the 
Turkish  Government  contends  for  a  limitation  of  the 
number  of  troops  which  are  to  occupy  the  ceded  pro- 
vince. A  body  of  ten  thousand  men  would,  it  is  urged, 
be  a  sufficient  garrison  in  the  first  instance,  while  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  insignificant  force  would  cause 
no  anxiety  for  the  security  of  Epirus.  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Turks  are  constructing  earthworks  and  other  defences 
on  the  line  of  the  present  frontier,  the  Greeks  have  abun- 
dant ground  for  suspicion  and  distrust.  A  small  army  of 
occupation  might  perhaps  find  itself  confronted  with 
bands  of  local  malcontents,  for  whose  repugnance  to  the 
cession  the  Turkish  Government  would  disclaim  respon- 
sibility. Protests  against  annexation  on  the  part  of  the 
Wallachian  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  are,  with  much 
plausibility,  attributed  to  instigations  proceeding  from 
Constantinople.  One  probable  explanation  of  the  present 
uncertainty  is  that  tho  Sultan  and  his  advisers  are  waver- 
ing between  two  opposite  systems  of  policy.  They  may 
wish  to  render  the  negotiations  abortive,  and  at  tho  same 
time  they  may  desire  to  throw  upon  their  adversaries  tho 
responsibility  of  a  rupture. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  similar  calculations  may  prevail 
at  Athens.  The  advocates  of  war  have  perhaps  by  this 
time  satisfied  themselves  that  Mr.  Coumoundouros  judged 
wisely  when  ho  declined  to  place  himself  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  counsels  of  tho  European  Powers.  Having 
now  established  a  claim  to  favourable  consideration,  tho 
Greek  Government  may  hope  for  countenance,  if  not 
for  support,  in  meeting  the  unfriendly  demonstrations  of 
Turkey  more  than  half  way.  It  will  certainly  listen  to  no 
proposal  for  interference  with  its  own  discretion  as  to  tho 
strength  of  the  army  which  will  bo  sent  to  occupy 
Thessaly.  Even  if  tho  Greeks  wero  disposed  to  submit  to 
tho  dictation  of  their  adversaries,  they  would  obviously 
commit  a  mistake  in  not  employing  a  force  largo  enough 
to  repress  any  attempt  at  resistance.  It  is  at  the  same 
tune  possible  that  the  fears  expressed  by  tho  Turks  may 
not  be  unfounded,  and  that,  after  taking  possession  of 
Thcssalj',  the  Greek  Government  will,  on  some  prctenco  of 
a  quarrel,  proceed  to  invado  Epirus.  Tho  conlidonco 
which  was  lately  felt  at  Athens  of  tho  ability  of  tho  Greek 
army  to  drivo  t  ho  Turks  out  of  both  provinces  would  bo 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  unopposed  accomplishment  of 
half  the  task.  It  may  have  been  observed  that  Mr. 
(JocmoijN'Iioi.'ki'S  has  consistently  abstained  from  under- 
taking, on  the  cos. ion  of  Thessaly,  to  give  tho  Porto  a 
receipt  in  full.  The  claim  to  an  interest  in  Kpirus 
was  intentionally  kepi,  open,  by  tho  assertion  of  a 
questionable  right  to  protect  Turkish  suhjocts  of 
Greek  language  and  religion  even  beyond  tho  front  ier.  No 
such  pretension  can  be  founded  on  reasons  derived  from 
international  law,  which  indeed  has  not  yet  embodied  in 
its  code  the  newfangled  doeirinn  of  ethnological  sympathy. 
A  protectorate  over  subjects  of  a  neighbouring  I'ower  lends 
to  in--  .mt  dispute  ,  and  il  may  have  been  for  t  he  ex  pre  i 
purpose  of  facilitating  a  rupture  that,  the  Greek  demand 
WM  propounded.  Nothing  would  bo  easier  than  to  com- 
plain  that  injustice  had  be.  n  done  to  Greeks  in  Kpirus,  if 
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an  army  of  50,000  or  60,000  men  were  stationed  in  Tlies- 
saly,  ready  to  cross  the  frontier.  On  the  whole,  cither 
party  is  probably  justified  in  distrusting  the  good  faith 
and  the  peaceful  intentions  of  the  other.  It  may  be  in- 
ferred that  thero  is  a  strong  probability,  cither  of  a  deli- 
berate declaration  of  war  or  of  a  collision  which  would 
produce  tho  same  result. 

Some  extraneous  circumstances  may  tend  to  revive  the 
warlike  disposition  of  the  Greeks,  if  it  had  subsided.  The 
unexpected  denunciation  of  tho  Bulgarian  Constitution  by 
the  Pkince  may  perhaps  bo  sufficiently  explained  by  his 
experience  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  democratic 
organization;  but  in  Eastern  States  a  simple  explanation 
of  political  events  is,  perhaps  with  some  reason,  distrusted. 
As  Prince  Alexandeu  has  recently  visited  tho  capitals  of 
the  sovereigns  on  whoso  patronage  ho  depends,  it  is 
naturally  assumed  that  his  appeal  to  his  subjects  has  been 
snsreested  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Berlin.  If  his  measures 
should  tend  to  reopen  the  Eastern  question,  the  Greeks 
will  desire  to  be,  as  it  were,  on  tho  spot,  that  they  may 
take  part  in  the  next  readjustment  of  territory.  A  Bul- 
garian revolution,  even  if  it  had  no  external  cause  or  con- 
sequence, could  not  fail  to  add  to  the  embarrassments  of 
the  Porto.  The  war  party  at  Athens  will  derive,  further 
encouragement  from  the  triumph  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  reactionary  party  in  the  Ministerial  in- 
trigues of  St.  Petersburg.  General  Ignatiefp  was 
the  principal  instrument  in  the  long-sustained  plot 
which  ultimately  produced  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Turkey.  He  may  now  probably  have  enough  to  do  at 
home;  but  sanguine  Greeks  will  rely  on  the  hostility  to 
Turkey  which  may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  the  unfortunate  Abdul  Aziz.  A  still 
stronger  impulse  to  warlike  policy  wiil  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  French  invasion  and  unresisted  conquest  of 
Tunis.  The  same  Government  which  first  stimulated 
Greek  aspirations,  and  then,  in  the  alleged  interests  of 
peace,  harshly  repressed  them,  has  now  approached  the 
verge  of  an  unprovoked  rupture  with  Turkey,  and  it  has 
at  the  same  time  given  warning  to  Europe  that  its  eleven 
years'  quarantine  of  peace  has  come  to  an  end.  The  French 
Ambassador  at  Constantinople  is  said  to  have  given  notice 
to  the  Porte  that  the  despatch  of  a  Turkish  squadron  to 
Tunis  would  be  treated  as  an  act  of  war.  It  is  not  ascer- 
tained that  any  sudden  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
language  of  the  French  Minister  at  At  hens  ;  but  the  enemy 
of  their  enemy  will  be  regarded  as  the  friend  of  the  Greeks. 
The  concert  of  the  Powers,  to  which  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment prudently  yielded,  will  have  been  disturbed,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  the  Tunis  expedition. 

While  foreign  embarrassments  were  sufficiently  urgent, 
the  attention  of  the  Sultan  and  his  Court  has  suddenly  been 
directed  to  a  strange  domestic  episode.  Information,  sponta- 
neous or  other,  had  been  given  of  the  murder  of  the  Sultan 
Abdul  Aziz,  who  had  been  supposed  to  have  committed 
suicide  immediately  after  his  compelled  abdication.  The 
whole  melodramatic  machinery  of  Oriental  regicide  seemed 
to  have  been  employed  in  the  comparatively  easy  enter- 
prise of  assassinating  a  solitary  and  unarmed  man.  The 
Sultan  himself  presided  at  the  inquiry,  and  it  was  reported 
that  in  his  just  indignation  he  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented from  treating  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  as 
Macbeth  dealt  with  Duncan's  grooms.  The  highest  per- 
sonages in  the  State  were,  if  the  evidence  was  true,  impli- 
cated in  the  murder,  one  of  the  chief  criminals  being  the 
notorious  Mahmoud  Damad,  brother-in-law  of  the  present 
Sultan.  None  of  many  dishonest  courtiers  did  more  through 
incapacity  or  treachery  to  accelerate  the  ruin  of  his  country 
during  the  Russian  war;  but  his  intrigues  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  his  suspected  complicity  with  the  invader, 
never  at  that  time  alienated  the  good  will  of  the 
Sultan,  though  he  has  since  dismissed  his  former 
favourite.  The  conspirators  had,  according  to  the  wit- 
nesses, suborned  a  confidential  officer  of  Abdul  Aziz's 
household,  who  had  introduced  these  murderers  into 
the  room  of  the  dethroned  Sultan.  One  of  them,  a  pro- 
fessional wrestler,  pinioned  the  victim,  who  struggled 
violently  ;  and,  after  inflicting  severe  bruises  and  wounds, 
they  ultimately  finished  their  task  by  opening  his  veins 
with  the  scissors  which  he  had  been  supposed  to  use  in 
killing  himself.  The  ramifications  of  the  plot  were  care- 
fully traced,  with  the  result  of  implicating  several  con- 
siderable personages,  including  Midhat  Pasha.  By  degrees  I 
it  began  to  be  discovered  that  the  witnesses  had  displayed 
in  excess  of  zeal.     They  had  reported  the  murder  as  1 


having  been  perpetrated  with  extreme  violence,-  though  a 
commission  of  European  physicians,  after  examining  the 
body,  reported  that  there  was  no  trace  of  any  injury, 
except  the  opening  of  the  veins.  It  was  also  observed 
that  tho  accused  persons  were  those  whom  tho  Sultan  was 
known  to  regard  with  dislike  or  suspicion.  It  was  at 
least  a  singular  accident  that  all  bis  enemies  should  have 
been  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  which  would  enable  him  to 
take  full  revenge.  The  selection  of  supposed  accomplices 
may  perhaps  have  been  too  indiscriminate  ;  and  the  SultaJ 
may  havo  apprehended  dangerous  results  from  the  fears  of 
others  who  might  expect  to  be  accused. 

One  probable  object  of  the  inquiry  has  been  attained  by 
tho  deposition  of  Midhat,  who  has  taken  refuge  in  the 
French  Consulate  at  Smyrna.  A  Constantinople  writer 
characteristically  observes  that  the  conduct  of  Midhat  is 
a  huliicient  proof  of  his  guilt.  His  attempt  to  secure  his 
personal  safety  may  be  as  plausibly  explained  by  a  belief 
that  his  accusers  are  powerful  enough  to  take  his  life.  ThM 
whole  story  may  be  true,  as  it  is  told  of  Turkish  Ministers! 
and  courtiers  ;  but  the  witnesses  for  the  most  part  belong  to- 
the  same  class,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  prosecu- 
tion is  a  deliberate  plot. 


RAILWAY  SERVANTS  AND  THEIR  WORK. 

THE  attitude  of  the  reasonable  public  towards  the  ninel 
hours  question  is  easily  described.  They  let  it  alonej 
Like  the  wages  question,  it  is  a  matter  to  be  settled  be« 
twecn  masters  and  men.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  really  thd 
wages  question  in  another  form.  When  men  can  maka 
their  own  terms  about  the  money  they  shall  receive  fori 
day's  work,  they  can,  within  similar  limits,  make  their  own 
terms  about  the  length  of  the  working  day.  No  doubt  m 
is  to  the  interest  of  the  master  to  make  the  workii 
day  as  long  as  is  consistent  with  getting  work  of  a  fair 
quality  done.  Many  of  the  expenses  he  has  to  meet  wl 
be  equally  large  whether  his  mill  or  his  workshop  ■ 
open  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  But  the  amoaJ 
of  goods  he  will  be  able  to  sell,  and  consequently  thl 
profits  he  will  be  able  to  make  on  them,  will  vary  wiw 
the  time  his  machinery  is  running.  The  workman,  <m 
the  other  hand,  has  simply  to  consider  whether  he  likel 
money  or  leisure  best.  In  the  long  run  he  will  not  bl 
paid  as  much  for  a  nine-hours  day  as  he  would  for  one  cl 
ten  hours,  and  supposing  that  he  is  able  to  decide  the 
question  for  himself,  and  not  leave  it  to  be  decided  by  the 
master,  it  must  rest  with  him  to  say  whether  he  likes 
short  hours  and  less  pay  better  than  long  hours  and 
more  pay.  He  is  not  bound  to  consider  which  his 
employer  would  wish  him  to  choose  any  more  than  an  em. 
ployer,  having  the  power  to  settle  the  question,  is  bound  to 
consider  which  his  workmen  would  wish  him  to  choosB 
Whether  the  workman  who  chooses  nine  hours  instead  m 
ten  is  wise  or  foolish  depends  upon  the  use  to  which  sfl 
puts  the  hour  gained.  If  he  spends  it  in  any  way  whica 
gives  him  harmless  pleasure,  he  is  wise.  If  he  spends  ■ 
in  getting  drunk  a  little  earlier  in  the  evening  than  he 
would  have  done  if  he  had  been  working  ten  hours,  he  is 
foolish.  So  long,  however,  as  he  does  not  inflict  positive 
annoyance  upon  others  by  reason  of  his  additional  leisure, 
no  one  has  any  more  right  to  inquire  how  he  spends  his 
time  than  how  he  spends  his  money.  He  is  his  own 
master,  with  full  right  to  work  just  so  many  hours  as  he 
thinks  fit  and  no  more.  In  a  country  where  speech  is 
free,  the  public  will  criticize  his  decision  upon  this  point'just 
as  they  criticize  everything  else.  But  he  is  no  way  bound 
to  attend  to  what  the  public  say  ;  nor  does  it  come  within 
the  province  of  the  public  to  control  in  any  way  the  action 
either  of  masters  or  of  men. 

Does  the  case  of  the  railway  servants  who  are  now 
agitating  for  a  nine-hours  day  present  any  difference  to 
that  of  any  other  body  of  workmen  ?  That  there  is  a 
general  disposition  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the 
two  cases  is  evident  from  the  proceedings  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening.  Members  of  Parliament 
do  not  ordinarily  attend  meetings  called  together  to  far- 
ther a  trade  movement.  The  law  cannot  usefully  inter- 
fere between  master  and  man,  and  those  who  help  to 
make  the  law  are  well  advised  in  giving  no  encouragement 
to  deceptive  hopes  of  aid  to  be  given  by  ohe  Legislature. 
The  difference  between  this  and  other  seemingly  similar 
cases  which  plainly  existed  in  the  minds  ot  those  pre- 
sent at  the  meeting  has.  however,  its  counterpart  in  fact. 
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The  public  has  a  right  to  take  part  in  this  particular  con- 
troversy because  its  own  safety  is  directly  concerned  in 
the  result.  The  railway  servants  do  not  only  plead  that, 
under  the  existing  conditions  of  their  service,  they  work 
more  hours  than  they  find  pleasant  or  wholesome.  If  this 
were  all,  they  would  be  precisely  in  the  position  of  any 
other  workmen.  What  they  plead  is  that  they  now  work 
more  hours  than  is  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the  public, 
and  upon  this,  as  a  matter  directly  touching  itself,  the 
public  has  a  right  to  speak.  If  the  Railway  Companies 
were  in  the  habit  of  employing  defective  materials  in  the 
construction  of  their  lines,  or  if  they  went  on  using  their 
rolling-stock  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  fitted  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  passengers,  Parliament  would  be  quite  jus- 
tified in  interfering,  provided  that  it  were  satisfied  that  it 
could  interfere  to  good  purpose.  If,  instead  of  employing 
defective  materials  or  worn-out  rolling-stock,  the  Railway 
Companies  choose  to  employ  defective  human  material,  in 
the  shape  of  men  who  have  already  been  working  so  long 
that  they  cannot  do  what  they  are  set  to  do  efficiently,  the 
same  reasoning  applies.  The  public  dislikes  having  the 
lives  of  travellers  endangered  by  those  who  enjoy  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  passenger  carriage,  and  it  is  justified 
in  showing  that  dislike  by  any  effectual  means  that  present 
themselves. 

The  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Wednesday  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  case  properly  presented  to  it. 
The  keynote  of  the  speeches  was  an  inaccurate  parallel 
between  railways  and  mines  and  factories.  The  Legis- 
lature has  interfered  for  the  protection  of  the  workman 
.  in  these  latter  cases ;  why  should  it  not  equally  inter- 
'  fere  for  the  protection  of  the  workman  in  the  former  ? 
:  The  answer  is  that  neither  in  mines  nor  factories  is  there 
any  interference  of  the  kind  now  asked  for.  There  as 
elsewhere,  if  a  man  can  find  a  master  willing  to  employ 
him,  he  may  work  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  The 
Legislature  has  forbidden  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  for  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  a  day, 
but  it  has  considered  that  men  can  only  get  adequate  pro- 
tection by  learning  to  protect  themselves,  and  consequently 
that  any  attempt  at  giving  them  statutory  protection  will 
do  them  more  harm  than  good.  The  difference  between 
this  case  and  that  of  the  railway  servants  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  safety  of  the  public  largely  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  railway  servants,  and  that  this  quality  is 
directly  and  dangerously  affected  by  the  number  of  hours 
they  work.  The  pointsman,  the  signalman,  the  guard, 
the  engine-driver,  need  to  have  all  their  wits  about  them. 
At  any  moment  while  they  are  at  work  the  safety  of  a 
train  and  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  passengers  may  depend 
upon  their  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 
The  least  mistake  or  delay  in  the  interpretation  of  a  signal 
or  in  the  application  of  a  complex  system  of  machinery 
may  be  fruitful  in  disaster.  A  man  who  is  tired  out  with 
the  work  he  has  already  done  cannot  bo  expected  to  be 
proof  against  the  liability  to  make  such  mistakes.  Fatigue 
and  want  of  sleep  havo  made  him  stupid  and  irreso- 
lute. He  docs  not  read  as  by  instinct  the  meaning 
of  the  facts  he  has  to  interpret,  and  when  he  has 
read  it  there  is  an  interval — not  a  long  interval,  perhaps, 
but  still  an  interval — between  reading  it  and  acting  upon 
it.  In  each  of  theso  shortcomings  thcro  is  the  material 
for  a  railway  accident.  A  man's  brain  and  will  are  only 
able  to  answer  to  a  certain  amount  of  demand  on  them. 
After  that  they  must  havo  rest,  in  order  to  fit  them  to 
answer  more  demands.  If  the  complaints  of  the  railway 
servants  are  true,  their  employers  do  not  take  this  circum- 
stance into  account.  So  long  as  a  man  is  at  his  post,  they 
assume  that  it  is  all  right,  and  that  ho  will  do  tho  work  of 
it  equally  well  whether  ho  bo  fresh  or  exhausted.  If  rail- 
way servants  aro  not  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  put 
an  end  to  this  system,  tho  public  must  look  niter  its  own 
interests,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  the  Kail  way  Com- 
panies from  exacting  rrioro  work  from  their  men  than  ran 
jo  given  consistently  with  tho  work  being  as  good  oh  it 
ought  to  bo. 

Thoro  is,  however,  one  precaution  which  it,  will  bo  very 
necessary  to  lake  if  ever  anything  is  dorm  to  check  rail- 
way overwork  by  statute  When  an  ordinary  workman 
3etermines  to  agitate  for  a  working  day  of  nine  Iioiith,  ho 
may  havo  ono  of  two  objects  in  view,  lie  may  wish  cither 
to  work  that  number  of  hours  and  no  more,  OT  ho  may 
Irish  to  work  more  than  that  number  of  hours,  but  to  DO 
paid  at  a  higher  rate  for  tho  additional  Lime  given.  Ah  to 
which  of  theso  objects  ho  most  desires,  ho  must  himself  be 


the  judge.  If  he  puts  an  extraordinary  strain  upon  his 
strength  and  endurance,  he  has  a  right  to  ask  his  own 
price  for  so  doing.  Bnt  where  the  public  are  concerned 
the  case  is  different.  What  it  desires  is  to  secure  its  own 
safety,  and  this  will  be  equally  imperilled  whether  railway 
servants  work  for  too  long  a  time  at  a  sti'etch  for  extra 
pay  or  for  their  ordinary  pay.  If  a  man  is  half  asleep,  he 
will  not  be  made  wakeful  by  the  circumstance  that  he  is 
being  paid  sixpence  an  hour  instead  of  fourpence.  It 
may  be  a  consolation  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  week  to 
think  that  he  has  something  to  show  for  the  discomfort 
he  has  endtired,  but  it  will  be  no  consolation  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  accident  which  his  sleepiness  has 
caused.  If  Parliament  attempts  to  prescribe  the  length 
of  a  railway  working-day,  its  interference  must  take  the 
form  of  absolute  prohibition.  The  working  day  must  con- 
sist of  so  many  hours,  and  no  more ;  and  the  Companies 
must  be  forbidden  to  employ  men  for  more  than  that 
number  of  hours,  no  matter  how  willing  a  Company  may 
be  to  give  extra  pay  or  how  anxious  the  men  may  be  to 
earn  it. 


CO-OPERATIVE  FARMING. 

ALTHOUGH  no  practical  proposal  has  as  yet  been 
submitted  on  the  subject  to  the  public,  yet  some 
attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  show  that  the  co- 
operative or  joint-stock  principle  of  carrying  on  business 
might  be  advantageously  applied  to  farming.  It  may 
be  conceded  that,  if  the  application  is  possible,  and 
that  if  farming  is  a  business  which  can  be  profitably 
carried  on  by  a  Company,  the  present  is  a  favourable 
time  for  trying  the  experiment.  If  it  is  supposed 
that  tho  Company  is  to  own  the  land  it  cultivates, 
the  market  price  of  land  is  now  lower  than  it  has  been  for 
many  years.  If  the  Company  is  to  rent  its  land,  it 
would  now  be  in  an  excellent  position  to  make  terms 
with  landlords,  who  are  looking  in  vain  for  solvent 
tenants.  It  might  get  farms  at  rent3  much  below 
the  old  rents,  not  only  because  there  is  no  com- 
petition for  farms,  but  also  because  landlords  would 
make  an  extra  sacrifice  in  order  to  have  the  cer- 
tainty of  punctual  payment  which  a  Company  pos- 
sessed of  large  resources  and  with  an  uncalled  capital  to 
be  paid  up,  if  rents  had  to  be  met  in  a  bad  season,  could 
unquestionably  give.  Then  the  things  a  Company  could 
offer  are  precisely  the  things  that  English  land  wants  at 
the  present  moment.  These  things  are  capital,  skill,  and 
the  readiness  to  make  experiments.  Tho  farmers  of 
England  never  had  enough  capital  to  do  justico  to  tho 
land,  and  they  have  lately  lost  a  largo  portion  of  the 
capital  they  possessed.  Landlords,  many  of  whom  arc  en- 
cumbered, and  many  of  whom  aro  without  a  large  portion 
of  their  rents,  aro  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  sink 
capital  in  the  soil ;  and  tho  contest  with  American  impor- 
tations can  only  bo  carried  on  successfully  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  very  much  capital.  Skill,  too,  is  greatly  needed, 
It  is  needed  to  prevent  tho  waste  of  manure,  to  drain 
judiciously,  and  still  more  to  keep  drainage  when  dono  in 
good  order,  to  feed  cattle  so  that  tho  land  may  carry  its 
full  complement  of  stock,  to  make  decent  butter  aud 
marketable  cheese.  Lastly,  it  is  not  as  yet  known  what 
aro  tho  crops  which  England  can  most  advantageously 
grow.  There  arc  persons,  for  example,  who  think  that 
beetroot  and  chicory  might  be  grown  to  a  prolit  on  a 
largo  Bcalo.  They  may  bo  right  or  wrong,  but  ex- 
perience is  tho  only  test  of  such  suggestions,  and  a  rich 
Company  could  afford  to  make  many  experiments,  and 
to  set  success  in  one  against  failure  in  others.  There 
is  also  just  now  a  plethora  of  money  seeking  invest- 
ment, and  a  very  largo  number  of  investors  prefer 
home  investments  to  any  other.  If  tho  promoters 
of  an  Agricultural  Company  could  show  a  roosonablo 
prospect  of  a  steady  return  on  the  capital  asked  for,  they 
would  get  their  capital,  and  would  get,  it  from  persons  who 
would  neither  expect  nor  wish  for  a  vory  high  interest  on 
their  outlay.  There  must,  be  good  yews  and  bad  years  in 
farming,  howevi  r  conducted.  Mut,  if  the  surplus  of  good 
jean  was  pot  by  to  supply  tho  deficiency  of  bad  years, 
and  if  investors  could  be  sure  of  an  equalized  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.,  they  would  subscribe.  Tho  real  question, 
therefore,  to  decide  ,  ,  ule  llier  (hero  would  bo  areasonablo 
prospect  of  a  solid,  well-manngod  Company  earning  an 
equalized  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 

Sir  EinvAuu  Sullivan  hus  rushed  into  priut  with  an 
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enthusiastic  answer  to  this  question.  Ho  speaks  of  joint- 
stock  fanning  as  Johnson  spoke  of  the  vats  and  tubs  of 
Til  wale.  He  sees  before  his  joint-stock  Company  possi- 
bilities beyond  tlio  dreams  of  avarice.  But  when  wo  look 
into  his  figures  we  are  all  at  sea.  There  is  nothing  on 
winch  we  can  rest  our  feet.  He  has  collected  many  valu- 
able facts  as  to  the  present  state  and  the  present  needs  of 
agriculture;  but  he  seems  to  have  no  power  of  approach- 
ing his  subject  from  the  other  side,  and  considering  how 
the  prospect  would  show  itself,  not  to  a  lover  of  agricul- 
ture, but  to  an  investor.  Ho  takes  an  imaginary  case, 
and  works  out  very  strange  results.  That  he  should  take 
an  imaginary  case  is  no  reproach  to  him.  Some  case, 
necessarily  imaginary,  must  be  taken,  in  order  that  discus- 
sion may  be  possible.  It  is  by  the  mode  in  which  the  imagin- 
ary case  is  handled  when  it  is  taken  that  the  reader  judges 
the  writer.  In  Sir  Edward  Sullivan's  imaginary  case 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  landlord  with  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  such  a  quality  that  each  acre  gives  iZ.  rent 
and  il.  grots  profit  to  the  farmer.  The  landlord  sells 
his  land  to  a  Company  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  at 
400,000/.,  and  takes  the  whole  purchase-money  in  shares. 
The  Company  has  a  working  capital  of  10Z.  per  acre,  or 
200,000/.,  and  a  reserve  of  uncalled  capital  to  the  amount 
of  a  further  ioo,oooZ.  The  Company  has  600,000/.  of  sub- 
scribed capital  and  an  income  of  2I.  per  acre,  or  40,000/.  a 
year.  This,  says  Sir  Edward  Sullivan,  with  triumphant 
innocence,  is  6h  per  cent.,  and  the  landlord  and  the  other 
shareholders  would  be  the  happiest  of  men.  JSTo  doubt 
-they  would,  and  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  a  landlord 
who  accepted  twenty  years'  purchase  and  took  his 
purchase-money  in  shares  would  have  been  justified  by 
the  result.  But  the  calculation  leaves  entirely  out 
of  sight  that  the  supposed  profit  of  the  farmer  is  only 
gross  profit,  and  leaves  superintendence  to  be  paid  for.  A 
farmer  paying  a  fair  rent,  with  skill  and  luck,  and  with 
60/.  an  acre  to  start  with,  may  perhaps,  even  in  these 
times,  get  10  per  cen*t.  on  his  capital.  But  he  gives  up  his 
life  to  getting  it.  A  Company  would  have  to  pay  for 
superintendence,  and  would  have  to  pa.y  enormously 
high.  There  would  be  the  head  office,  with  its  directors, 
secretary,  and  clerks ;  and  the  directors,  to  attract  con- 
fidence and  to  fulfil  their  duties  properly,  must  be  men  of 
high  standing,  great  experience,  and  willing  to  devote  a 
large  portion  of  their  time  to  the  business  of  the  Com- 
pany. It  is  not  a  small  thing  to  know  how  twenty 
thousand  acres  of  land  ought  to  be  managed,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  their  being  managed  in  the  best  possible 
manner.  We  may  put  down  3.000/.  a  year  as  a  moderate 
estimate  for  head-office  expenses ;  and  that  this  is  a  mode- 
rate estimate  will  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  reflects  on 
the  very  elaborate  system  of  account-keeping  which  the 
management  of  twenty  thousand  acres  would  involve. 
Then  there  must  be  a  local  manager,  a  man  of  a  very  high 
class,  learned,  skilful,  indefatigable,  and  so  well  paid  as  to 
be  above  temptation.  Under  him  must  be  two  or  three 
assistants  constantly  visiting  every  part  of  the  property, 
and  seeing  that  his  directions  aud  those  of  the.  Board  were 
carried  out.  The  salaries  of  the  manager  and  his  assistants 
would  perhaps  come  to  2,000/.  a  year.  Lastly,  there  must 
be  men  to  do  the  daily  and  hourly  work  the  farmers  do 
now — to  see  that  the  labourers  work  with  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency, to  look  after  the  animals,  to  show  how  implements 
are  to  be  used,  to  inspect  every  operation  of  the  dairy. 
Such  men  could  scarcely  look  after  more  than  two  hundred 
acres,  and  would  scarcely  take  less  than  100/.  a  year.  That 
is,  there  would  be  a  hundred  men  getting  100/.  a  year — or, 
in  all,  10,000/.  The  total  expenses  of  superintendence 
would  thus  reach  15,000/.  a  year  ;  and  the  nett  income  of 
the  Company  would  dwindle  down  from  40,000/.  to 
25,000/.  a  year;  and  it  would  pay,  not  6h,  but  4  per  cent, 
on  its  capital. 

To  this  an  enthusiast  like  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  might 
possibly  reply  that  when  he  speaks  of  iZ.  per  acre  being 
the  gross  profit,  he  means  that  this  has  been  the  profit 
under  the  present  unscientific  system.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  does  not  give  much  too  favourable  a  picture 
of  the  farmer's  recent  history.  If  be  has  really,  on  an  I 
average  of  the  last  ten  years,  been  getting  il.  an  acre 
with  a  capital  of  10/.  per  acre,  he  has  been  getting  10/. 
per  cont.  for  his  money;  and,  if  he  has  had  less  capital 
and  has  still  got  his  1/.  per  acre,  he  has  been  still  more 
fortunate.  Most  farmers  would  have  a  very  different  tale 
to  tell,  and  wonld  say  that,  if  they  now  started  with 
10/.  per  acre  of  capital,  they  must  show  quite  a  new  kind 


of  skill  and  have  good  luck  in  order  to  get  their 
10  per  cent,  in  the  future.  But  it  may  be  allowed 
that,  if  iZ.  gross  profit  has  been  the  yield  hitherto, 
more  might  bo  earned  with  more  skill  and  more 
capital.  But  then  how  much  more  capital  would  bo 
wanted  ?  Sir  Edward  Sullivan  leaves  this  a  per- 
fectly unknown  quantity.  He  describes,  indeed,  what 
would  take  place  on  his  ideal  farm  under  his  ideal  system. 
Fences  would  bo  levelled,  and  fields  enlarged;  every  part 
of  the  estate  would  bo  properly  drained,  and  the  drains 
kept  in  order.  Farmyards  would  be  covered  ;  the  young 
stock  would  be  doubled ;  none  but  the  best  breeds  would 
be  admitted  ;  the  best  and  newest  machines  would  be  con- 
stantly introduced,  and  factories  for  making  cheese,  and 
even  sugar,  would  be  established.  This  is  a  charming 
picture  of  .agricultural  opulence,  but  no  one  can  seriously 
think  that  it  could  be  realized  with  a  capital  of  10/.  per 
acre.  Double  the  amount  would  scarcely  suffice.  That  there 
would  be  an  extrayield  with  the  application  of  double  capital 
may  be  admitted,  but  the  investor  would  want  to  know 
what  the  extra  yield  would  be  likely  to  be.  It  would  need 
very  confident  statements  on  the  part  of  very  experienced 
and  competent  judges  to  make  him  believe  that,  with 
double  the  capital,  there  would  be  double  the  gross  profit 
per  acre.  Let  us,  however,  assume  that  this  could  be 
shown,  and  revert  to  the  imaginary  case  of  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan.  The  shareholders  would  now  have  a  capital 
of  800,000/.  and  a  revenue  of  60,000/.  After  the  wages 
of  superintendence  had  been  deducted,  they  would  have 
45,000/.  to  divide,  or  about  5^  per  cent.  This  might 
suffice  to  tempt  them  ;  and,  although  they  would 
never  find  the  landlord  who  was  willing  to  take 
twenty  years'  purchase  all  in  shares,  they  would  be 
able  to  put  themselves  in  an  equally  good  position 
by  buying  the  land  and  raising  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase-money  on  mortgage,  at  a  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest. The  notion  of  joint-stock  farming  is  not,  therefore, 
to  be  rejected  at  the  outset,  as  something  altogether  im- 
practicable. But  when  we  have  got  thus  far,  we  are  still 
very  far  from  seeing  how  a  joint-stock  Company  that  is  not 
a  mere  sham  is  to  be  started.  What  evidence  is  there  that 
double  capital  would  earn  double  returns  ?  And  even  if 
the  difficulty  of  showing  this  could  be  overcome,  there 
remains  a  still  greater  difficulty.  Where  are  the  men  to 
be  found  who  would  be  willing  and  competent  to  direct 
such  a  business  ?  Their  duties  would  be  laborious,  anxious, 
and  continuous.  They  would  be  blamed  for  every  mistake, 
and  very  little  thanked  for  any  success ;  and  yet  they 
must  be  men  of  very  exceptional  ability  and  knowledge. 
Possibly  such  men  are  to  be  found.  It  is  never  safe  to 
give  too  positive  a  denial  to  anything.  But  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  any  one  who  wished  to  find  them  might  turu 
over  very  many  pages  of  the  Directory  of  Directors  with- 
out coming  on  anything  that  could  satisfy  him. 


THE  SCRUTIX  BE  LISTE. 

THE  report  of  the  preliminary  Committee  upon  M. 
Bardoux's  Bill  was  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
abolition  of  the  Scrutin  d ' arrondissement.  It  was  not  a 
very  convincing  document ;  but  of  this  the  subject  rather 
than  the  author  must  bear  the  blame.  The  truth  is  that 
the  arguments  on  each  side  are  pretty  fairly  balanced. 
Large  constituencies  have  their  advantages  equally  with 
small  ones,  and  the  consideration  which  would  naturally 
have  most  weight  with  the  deputies  points  to  different 
conclusions  in  different  parts  of  France.  If  the  majority 
were  everywhere  Republican,  and  the  minority  every- 
where reactionary,  both  parties  would  know  how  to  vote. 
The  Republicans  would  all  be  in  favour  of  the  Scrutin 
de  liste ;  the  Conservatives  would  all  be  in  favour  of 
the  Scrutin  d' 'arrondissement.  Bat,  unless  the  warnings 
addressed  to  the  Republican  supporters  of  the  Bill  are 
wholly  without  foundation,  there  are  several  departments 
— il.  Boysset,  the  author  of  the  Report,  says  from  fifteen  to 
twenty — which  will  be  lost  to  the  Republican  party  if  the 
Scrutin  de  liste  is  adopted.  M.  Gaubetta  may  be  supposed  to 
have  satisfied  himself  that,  on  the  balance,  the  gain  will  be 
greater  than  the  loss  ;  but  this  is  but  poor  comfort  to  the 
Republican  deputies  who  look  to  see  their  own  districts 
lost  to  the  Republic.  If  the  minority  could  emigrate  into 
some  more  favoured  department,  and  there  enjoy  all  the 
influence  and  consideration  to  which  it  has  been  accus- 
tomed, they  might  not  mind  the  change.    For  them,  how- 
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ever,  it  means  nothing  short  of  political  extinction  ;  and  it 
is  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature  to  ask  it  to  accept 
Buch  a  fate  in  order  that  the  party  majority  in  the  Chamber 
may  be  swelled  by  a  few  additional  votes.  M  Boysset  is 
altogether  incredulous  as  to  the  improvement  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Chamber  which  the  defenders  of  the  Bill  maintain 
must  follow  from  the  enlargement  of  the  constituencies.  He 
maintains  that  all  the  best  Assemblies  that  France  has  seen 
have  been  elected  by  constituencies  returning  one  member 
each,  and  that  the  only  reasonable  guarantee  of  excellence 
in  the  deputies  chosen  is  the  intimate  association  of 
electors  and  candidates.  Under  the  Scrutin  de  liste  this 
association  will  be  impossible,  and  the  choice  of  the 
candidates  will  necessarily  be  made  over  to  committees. 
The  first  of  these  arguments  is  not  very  conclusive,  for 
opinions  will  differ  as  to  which  have  been  the  best 
Assemblies ;  and  upon  almost  any  theory  of  Parliamentary 
merit  the  present  Chamber  must  be  excluded  from  the 
list.  The  intimate  association  of  electors  and  candidates 
has  certainly  given  exaggerated  importance  to  agreement 
upon  local  questions.  The  elections  themselves  may  not 
turn  upon  the  opinion  of  the  candidates  as  to  a  road 
or  a  bridge,  because  to  electors  of  all  views  these 
matters  are  for  the  present  of  less  interest  than  the  political 
issues  involved.  But  when  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  constituency  is  to  be  represented  by  a  Republican  or 
by  a  Monarchist,  but  who  the  Republican  or  Monarchist 
candidate  shall  be,  agreement  upon  roads  and  bridges 
becomes  very  essential.  As  regards  purity  of  election, 
English  experience  up  to  this  time  bears  out  M.  Boysset's 
opinion  that  a  change  in  the  grouping  of  the  constitu- 
encies will  have  bat  little  effect.  Alike  under  the  Scrutin 
de  liste  and  under  the  Scrutin  d'arrondisscment,  the  voters 
will  be  the  same,  and  their  weaknesses  will  be  the  same. 
Pnblic  morality  is  not  created  by  statute.  Perhaps  the 
most  telling  argument  against  the  Scrutin  de  liste  is  the 
objection  that  it  really  introduces  indirect  election  ;  since 
the  elector,  not  having  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
selection  of  a  candidate,  really  does  no  more  than  help  to 
choose  a  committee,  which  in  its  turn  chooses  a  candidate. 
But  this,  agaiD,  has  its  answer  in  the  plea  that  when  the 
electors  are  not  able  to  choose  good  candidates,  the  sooner 
they  make  over  the  function  to  better  qualified  persons, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  be  properly  represented. 

The  strong  array  either  of  arguments  or  of  interests 
on  each  side  of  the  controversy  was  shown  by  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  division.  In  a  country  in  which  the 
existing  Constitution  was  carried  by  a  single  vote,  this  cir- 
cumstance may  bo  of  less  importance  than  in  countries 
where  public  opinion  is  given  to  declare  itself  more  deci- 
sively. Still,  eight  votes  is  but  a  small  majority  for  a 
measure  which  excites  so  much  feeling  and  affects  so 
many  interests.  It  is  a  victory,  of  course,  for  M. 
Gambetta,  but  it  may  be  doubled  whether  it  is  such  a 
victory  as  will  materially  increase  his  strength  in  tho 
country.  It  must  be  borno  in  mind  that  M.  Gambetta 
has  made  unusual  efforts  to  get  tho  Scrutin  de  liste 
adopted.  The  journal  which  usually  sympathizes  with 
his  views,  if  it  no  longer  avowedly  represents  (hem, 
has  taken  tho  leading  part  in  tho  disenssion  for  months 
past.  M.  GAHBETTA  himself  has  given  nn  interminable 
•eries  of  missionary  breakfasts,  to  which  every  Republican 
deputy  has  in  turn  beon  invited  and  made  to  listen,  or 
appear  to  listen,  to  all  the  reasons  which  the  host's  inge- 
nuity could  deviso  to  prove  that  tie:  salvation  of  tho 
Republic,  and  consequently  the  mi'-cv.  s  in  life  of  every 
Republican,  depended  upon  the  acceptance  of  M.  BaUuOUx's 
Bill.  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  the  decision, 
whichever  way  it  wont,  must  involve  the  overthrow  either 
of  the  President  of  the  Ciiambu:  or  of  the  ('resident  of 
tho  ReI'DHMC.  This  suspicion  was,  it  is  true,  upset  by  If, 
Gambkita's  ostentations  attendance  at  -M.  Gkkvy's  ball, 
and  since  that  time  theso  nngnst  names  havo  not  been 
drugged  before  tho  public  with  quite  so  much  per. .i lteH0r. 
Still,  the  fact  that  M.  Gam !',m A  has  himself  undertaken 
tho  defence  of  tho  measure,  and  for  the  second  time  during 
bis  tenure  of  his  pre.-cnt  office  exchanged  the  chair  for  the 
tribune,  is  in  itself  calculated  to  strike  tho  imaginations  of 
bis  supporters,  and  to  asssocialo  him  in  tho  mofll 
Barked  manner  possible  with  tho  fortunes  of  the  Bill. 
Now  it  will  appear  that  all  these  powerful  forces  havo  been 
called  into  play  with  no  more  conclusive  result  than  to 
givo  M.  Gambeiia  24^  voles  as  against  235.  Tho  majority 
is  sufficient  to  carry  tho  Bill — it  would  havo  beon  that  if 
seveu  votes  had  been  subtracted  from  it — but  is  it  sulli- 


cient  to  sustain  M.  Gambetta's  reputation  ?  Until  now 
his  power  has  gained  in  public  estimation  by  the  mystery 
in  which  it  has  been  enveloped.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  that  he  had  only  to  make  his  wishes  known  to 
engage  the  great  mass  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
pleasing  task  of  giving  effect  to  them.  Now  it  turns  out 
that  in  a  Chamber  in  which  the  Republican  party  com- 
mands a  very  large  majority  M.  Gambetta  can  only  secure 
eight  votes  in  favour  of  a  Bill  which  he  proclaims  himself 
to  have  greatly  at  heart.  How  will  this  circumstance 
affect  his  position  out  of  doors  ?  Will  the  division  of 
Thursday  be  hereafter  held  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his 
formal  rule  or  the  close  of  his  informal  ascendency  ? 

These  are  not  questions  to  which  it  is  possible  to  give 
a  perfectly  confident  answer.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
seems  probable  that  before  many  days  are  over,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  M.  Gambetta's  victory  will  be  forgotten  in 
the  fact  that  a  victory  has  been  won.  The  figures  of  the 
division  may  from  time  to  time  be  brought  up  against  him 
by  his  opponents,  but  they  will  be  of  little  importance  by 
the  side  of  the  fact  that  the  Scrutin  de  liste  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Scrutin  d'  arrondissement.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  secrecy  with  which  the  division  was  invested 
may  prove  of  considerable  importance.  The  ballot  was 
demanded,  no  doubt,  in  the  hope  that  some  Republican 
deputies  would  thereby  be  encouraged  to  vote  against  M. 
Gambetta.  But  men  who  could  only  retain  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  by  keeping  it  dark  what  those  convic- 
tions were  will  not  be  likely  to  make  a  boast  of  having 
voted  in  the  minority.  The  number  of  Republican 
deputies  who  will  continue  to  preach  against  the  Scrutin 
de  liste,  when  once  it  has  become  the  legal  method 
of  voting,  will  be  small.  The  candidates  in  England 
who,  if  they  are  to  be  returned  at  all,  must  owe  their 
return  to  household  suffrage,  do  not  now  abuse  house- 
hold suffrage.  A  man  who  now  declares  his  preference 
for  the  Scrutin  d'arrondisscment  will  naturally  be  set 
down  as  a  man  who  knows  that  the  substitution  of 
the  Scndin  de  liste  has  made  an  end  of  his  chances  of 
re-election.  Consequently,  to  continue  the  warfare  now 
that  the  change  has  been  voted  will  be  to  identify  himself 
with  a  lost  cause,  and  to  forego  any  lingering  possibility 
there  may  bo  of  his  retaining  in  tho  department  the 
position  he  has  held  in  the  arrundissement.  This  disposi- 
tion to  retreat  while  retreat  is  still  practicable  was  plainly 
shown  in  tho  treatment  given  to  the  Bill  on  Thursday. 
So  close  a  division  might  very  well  have  been  the  prelude 
to  an  obstinate  fight  in  Committee.  AVhcn  what  answers 
to  our  second  reading  had  been  carried  by  only 
eight  votes,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  further 
progress  of  the  Bill  would  havo  been  resisted  at  every 
stage,  in  the  hope,  before  all  was  over,  of  converting  tho 
majority  into  a  minority.  Instead  of  this,  tho  several 
clauses  of  the  Bill  were  at  once  put  to  tho  vote,  and  upon 
only  one  of  them  was  any  division  taken.  The  figures  of 
that  division  show  that  a  reaction  had  already  begun. 
The  votes  in  favour  of  tho  clause  wero  299;  tho  votes 
against  it  were  222.  That  is  a  very  considerable  change 
from  tho  previous  division ;  and  it  proves  how  much  more 
importance  tho  Chamber  attached  to  M.  Gambetta's  vic- 
tory, narrow  as  it  was,  than  to  M.  GaMBBTTA's  arguments. 
It  will  not  bo  surprising  if,  by  tho  time  that  tho  General 
Election  is  held,  it  has  become  impossible  to  identity  any 
of  those  who  votod  in  tho  minority  of  Thursday.  They 
can  only  be  identified  on  their  own  confession  ;  and  t  hey 
will  take  very  good  care  not  to  confess  anything  that  may 

criminate  themselves. 


HIKK  SCHOOLS. 

nil  CAMERON  has  had  a  Wednesday  all  to  himself, 
and  has  enjoyed  tho  advantage,  so  valuablo  to  a  legis- 
lator, of  ascertaining  tho  amount  of  opposition  ho  will  havo 
to  overcome  before  he  can  hope  to  see  frco  education  esta- 
blished in  Scot  land.  It  is  not  often  th-it  a  Bill  is  so  gono- 
rallvabmc  las  Dr.  <  ,\  1  u:on\,  and  indeed  it  is  not  oft  mi  that 
■  Bdl  so  ir«U  deserves  it.  Free  education  stands  now  in  a 
very  different  p.,  t  <m  from  that  in  which  it  ■tOOd  when  I  he 
I'M  uoation  Act  of  1870  was  under  considerat  ion,  and  imniy 
who  wi  re  not  then  prepared  to  reject  the  idea,  entirely 
must,  now  have  ■#■  n  reason  to  change  their  minds.  In  1H70 
a  great  experiment  was  going  to  bo  tried,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  with  any  certainty  what  tho  results 
of  tho  changes  about  to  be  introduced  would  bo.  Attond- 
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ance  at  school  was  to  bo  made  compulsory  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  there  were  some  who  predicted  that,  so 
long  as  school  fees  continued  to  bo  exacted,  the  resistance 
offered  to  the  new  law  would  be  insurmountable.  It  was  quite 
uncertain,  again,  whether  the  competition  of  Board  schools 
would  not  in  the  end  drive  voluntary  schools  out  of  the  field, 
and  in  that  case  one  of  tlio  great  obstacles  to  the  abolition 
of  school  fees  would  be  removed.  The  intention  of  those 
who  framed  the  Act  of  1870  was  to  give  voluntary  schools 
the  chance  of  holding  their  own  against  Board  schools, 
provided  that  they  could  do  so  in  a  fair  field  and  with  no 
favour  shown  them.  Tho  establishment  of  free  schools 
would  have  been  plainly  inconsistent  with  this  intention  ; 
but  it  was  conceivable  that,  if  voluntary  schools  ceased  to 
exist  and  Board  schools  became  universal,  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  payment  by  rates  alone  and  payment 
partly  by  rates  and  partly  by  fees  might  deserve  to  bo 
further  investigated.  We  are  now  in  the  eleventh  year 
of  the  new  educational  system,  and  both  these  theories 
have  been  proved  false.  "  Compulsory  attendance  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  country  ;  and,  except  in  a 
case  here  and  there,  where  the  law  has  been  applied  with 
injudicious  rigour,  it  cannot  bo  said  to  be  unpopular. 
There  are  parents  who  do  not  like  being  forced  to  send 
their  children  to  school,  just  as  there  are  parents  who 
do  not  like  being  forced  to  take  their  children  to  be  vacci- 
nated, but  they  form  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
population  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the  law  making  attendance 
at  school  compulsory  has  met  with  as  little  resistance 
as  any  other  law  that  can  be  named.  The  necessity 
for  making  education  gratuitous,  which  was  expected  to 
spring  from  making  it  compulsory,  has  consequently  not 
arisen.  The  great  majority  of  parents  pay  the  school  fees 
without  murmuring,  and  for  those  who  are  genuinely  un- 
able to  pay  them,  it  has  not  been  found  difficult  to  make 
another  provision.  As  to  voluntary  schools,  instead  of 
becoming  less  numerous  and  less  prosperous,  they  have 
positively  grown  in  both  ways.  There  are  more  of  them 
than  there  were  ten  years  ago,  and  the  education  given  in 
them  is  of  a  better  quality. 

Now,  to  set  up  tree  schools  by  the  side  of  voluntary 
schools  would  be  to  risk  their  complete  extinction.  Under 
very  favourable  conditions  they  might  stand  even  this 
rivalry,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  liberality  of  those 
who  maintain  voluntary  schools  might  rise  with  the 
demand,  aud  that  they  might  be  enabled  by  additional 
subscriptions  to  remit  the  fees  now  charged  as  completely 
as  the  School  Boards  themselves.  We  have  no  right,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  these  consequences  wouldfollow.  The 
more  natural  supposition  points  to  the  direct  contrary  as  the 
thing  that  would  probably  happen.  If  so,  the  introduction 
of  free  schools  would  be  the  introduction  of  religious  dis- 
sension in  its  most  acute  form.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  in  a  certain  town  there  are  enough  Roman 
Catholics  to  support  a  school  of  their  own.  So  long  as 
the  children  must  pay  so  much  a  week  to  whatever  school 
they  go,  there  is  no  inducement  even  to  the  most  thrifty 
parent  to  send  his  child  to  the  Board  school  rather  than 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  school.  He  has  to  pay  his  two- 
pence or  threepence  a  week  in  either  case,  and  there  is 
nothing  therefore  to  prevent  him  from  giving  full  play  to 
his  religious  convictions.  If  education  at  the  Board 
schools  were  given  gratuitously,  the  parent  would  be  under 
a  very  direct,  and  if  he  were  a  poor  man  a  very  strong, 
inducement  to  take  his  children  away  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  school,  to  which,  other  things  being  equal,  he 
would  rather  send  them,  and  to  place  them  at  the  Board 
school.  If  he  had  three  children  of  school  age,  the  change 
would  involve  a  saving  of  sixpence  or  ninepence  a  week, 
and  that  is  something  to  a  man  whose  weekly  income 
is  reckoned  in  shillings.  The  effect  of  this  would  be 
to  withdraw  the  children  from  Roman  Catholic  influ- 
ence during  the  week,  and  to  leave  the  priest  only  the 
Sunday  in  which  to  get  at  them.  ±so  doubt  this  is  in 
itself  a  result  which,  especially  in  Scotland,  would  send  a 
thrill  of  satisfaction  through  many  Protestant  minds.  Indeed, 
it  may  even  seem  that  the  prospect  of  bringing  about  such 
a  blessed  state  of  things  is  in  itself  the  strongest  possible 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Cameron's  Bill.  But  those  who  re- 
member what  a  fertile  source  of  national  discord  religious 
differences  can  become,  and  what  additional  intensity  is 
imparted  to  religious  differences  when  they  find  expression 
in  anything  connected  with  the  bringing  up  of  children, 
would  be  slow,  even  if  they  wished  for  free  education  on 
other  grounds,  to  advise  its  adoption. 

But  for  the  "  ignorant  patience  "  of  ratepayers  the  finan- 


cial ai'gument  would  be  conclusive  against  Dr.  Cameron's 
and  all  similar  proposals.  In  the  first  place,  free  schools 
would  dry  up  tho  great  stream  of  voluntary  contributions 
which  now  tends  to  grow  larger  instead  of  smaller. 
As  it  is,  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is  every  year  pre. 
sented  to  tho  community  by  benevolent  persons,  who  in 
return  only  ask  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  open  schools, 
to  which  such  parents  as  like  may  send  their  children. 
With  free  education  this  sum  of  money  must  either  be 
enormously  increased  or  the  permission  to  open  schools 
must  become  a  dead  letter.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  parents  will  go  on  paying  in  a  voluntary  school  for 
the  same  education  which  a  Board  school  offers  them  for 
nothing.  Consequently,  unless  the  subscribers  to  volun- 
tary schools  are  prepared  to  increase  their  contributions 
to  an  amount  which  will  enable  the  managers  to  charge 
no  fees,  and  thus  to  place  their  schools  once  more  on  the 
same  level  as  that  occupied  by  the  Board  schools,  volun- 
tary schools  must  be  closed.  In  other  words,  all  the 
money  which  is  now  presented  to  the  ratepayers  will  then 
have  to  be  found  by  the  ratepayers.  In  the  next  place, 
the  incidence  of  tho  educational  outlay  will  be  entirely 
changed.  Already  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  lifted 
off  the  parent's  shoulders,  but  under  a  system  of  free  educa- 
tion the  whole  would  be  lifted  off.  The  parent  would  pay 
nothing,  the  community  would  pay  everything.  The  notion 
of  its  being  a  parent's  duty  to  give  his  child  the  in- 
struction proper  to  his  place  in  the  world  would  disappear. 
The  only  persons  who  would  have  any  duty  in  the  matter 
would  be  the  ratepayers.  It  would  be  essential  to  re- 
pudiate the  theory  that  a  parent  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  supply  his  children  with  intellectual  food,  as 
otherwise  the  natural  inference  would  be  that,  if  the  com- 
munity bears  the  cost  of  a  father's  performance  of  his 
duty  as  regards  the  mind,  it  is  equally  bound  to  bear  the 
cost  of  his  performance  of  his  duty  as  regards  the 
body.  If  a  father  is  as  much  bound  to  give  his  chil- 
dren rudimentary  instruction  as  he  is  to  give  them 
bread,  why  should  the  community,  which  relieves  him 
of  one  duty,  hesitate  to  relieve  him  of  the  other? 
There  is  no  argument  that  can  be  alleged  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  for  the  gratuitous  edu- 
cation of  children  which  would  not  equally  make 
for  their  gratuitous  feeding.  Mr.  Mundella  entirely  dis- 
posed of  the  argument  which  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
example  of  the  United  States.  Free  education  in  America  , 
is  a  totally  different  thing  from  free  education  in  England 
or  Scotland.  In  the  United  States  the  elementary  schools 
are  really  common  to  the  whole  community.  People  of  all 
classes  send  their  children  to  them.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  question  how  the  cost  shall  be  borne  becomes  simply 
one  of  convenience.  Everybody  has  his  share  of  the  benefit — 
bachelors,  spinsters,  and  childless  parents  being  too  few  to 
affect  the  general  conclusion — and  it  is  a  matter  of  no 
moment  whether  evei'ybody  pays  his  quota  in  the  shape  of 
school  fees  or  of  a  school  rate.  In  England  the  case  is 
different.  Elementary  schools  are,  in  truth,  schools  in-  1 
tended  for  a  particular  class  in  the  community,  and  if  the 
entire  cost  of  educating  children  at  them  is  transferred 
from  the  parents  to  tho  ratepayers,  the  community  will 
pay  for  the  education  of  a  single  section  of  its  members. 
Eree  education  has  far  more  in  common  with  Socialism 
than  a  Poor-law,  because  it  is  a  distinct  recognition  of  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  rich  to  pay  for  giving  the 
poor  what  is  good  for  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  if 
once  the  principle  is  admitted  to  this  extent,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  it  is  pushed  very  much  further. 



THE  NEW"  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

THE  eighth  rule  under  which,  eleven  years  ago,  the  revisers  of 
the  New  Version  were  appointed,  suggests  a  triple  court  of 
referees,  composed  of  divines,  scholars,  and  literary  men.  The 
admission  of  the  last  section  acknowledges  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  putting  forth  of  a  new  Bible  concerns  criticism  in  other 
aspects  than  those  of  mere  theology  or  mere  scholarship.  The 
case  is,  indeed,  a  somewhat  peculiar  one ;  and  a  certain  tincture, 
both  of  theological  and  philological  culture,  must  be  demanded 
even  from  a  literary  critic  who  passes  his  opinion  on  such  a  work. 
The  rather  quaint  dehortation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  to  "  young 
clergymen  who  cannot  construe  the  original  "  need  not  have  been 
contined  to  the  clergy.  Indeed,  we  should  have  thought  it  part 
of  the  office  of  a  Bishop  to  take  care  that,  at  any  rate  in  his  own 
diocese,  there  were  no  young  clergymen  who  cannot  construe  the 
original.  But  when  the  critical  court  has  been  purged  of  those 
viho  have  no  business  to  criticize  at  all,  the  remnant  will  have  a 
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tendency  to  split  up  into  the  three  bodies  mentioned  in  the  rule. 
Some  will  look  at  the  new  book  mainly  as  a  part  of  the 
canon,  others  as  a  version  from  the  Greek,  others,  again,  as 
an  attempt  to  repair  or  restore  one  of  the  masterpieces  of 
English  literature,  a  masterpiece  which  has  the  rare  peculiarity  of 
being  equally  possessed  of  merit  and  of  popularity.  In  the  present 
article  the  last  point  of  view,  and  that  only,  is  the  point  which  we 
shall  take ;  though,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  take  it  without  taking  also  due  account  of  the  limitations 
imposed  by  the  others. 

The  revisers,  to  do  them  justice,  have  not  shown  themselves,  at 
any  rate  in  plan  and  intention,  otherwise  than  highly  sensible _  of 
the  literary  merits  of  the  Authorized  Version.  They  are  lavish 
of  praise  (almost  unnecessarily  lavish,  it  may  be  thought,  for  the 
case  is  one  of  quia  vituperavit  ?)  of  its  rhythm,  its  cadence,  its  lan- 
guage. They  boast  themselves  to  have  observed  these  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power ;  and,  in  innovating,  they  have,  say  they, 
[been  loth  to  take  any  word  which  had  not  the  sanction,  if  not  of 
the  Authorized  Version  itself,  at  any  rate  of  contemporary  lite- 
rature. They  have,  moreover,  shown  excellent  taste  in  rejecting 
manv  suggestions  of  the  American  Committee,  which  would  have 
tended  to  modernize,  and  therefore  to  deform,  the  book  almost 
irrecoverably.  The  proposed  striking  out  of  the  "  Saint "  from  the 
titles  and  headings  of  the  Gospels  is  of  course  merely  sectarian. 
But  the  suggestion  that  "  Holy  Spirit "  should  be  substituted  for 
"  Holy  Ghost "  throughout  shows  that  the  American  revisers 
entirely  failed  to  appreciate  the  attitude  in  which,  in  England 
at  least,  the  work  was  approached.  The  logical  result  of  such 
a  change  would  have  been  the  rewriting  of  the  whole  in  lead- 
ing-article English.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  suggestion 
to  substitute  "  bathe  "  for  "  wash,"  "  drag  "  for  "  hale,"  "  they 
are"  for  "they  be/'  &c,  and,  worst  of  all,  "demoniac"  for 
■'  possessed  with  a  devil."  The  revisers,  with  not  less  logic 
than  taste,  rejected  these,  though  in  some  cases,  with  neither 
logic  nor  taste,  they  admitted  them  to  the  margin.  But, 
an  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  by  any  fair  reader  that  in 
general  intention,  at  any  rate,  they  have  kept  before  them  the 
standard  to  be  observed — that  is  to  say,  the  alteration  of  nothing 
which  did  not  seem  to  require  .alteration  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theology  or  scholarship.  The  questiou  then  remains,  how  far  in 
making  these  alterations  they  have  observed  the  same  standard 
from  the  point  of  view  of  literature  ? 

The  literary  principles  on  which  they  have  gone  are  embodied 
ji  a  rather  voluminous  preface,  which  we  do  not  regard  as  one  of 
;he  happiest  features  of  the  work.    It  has  somewhat  the  air 
if  a  very  workmanlike  and  interesting  magazine  article,  in- 
forming the  curious  reader  of  many  facts  which  he  would 
ike  to  know.     Such  a  thing,  however,   stems  to  us,  we  must 
jonfess,  somewhat  out  of   place  in  the  forefront  of  a  book 
rach  as  this.    It  is  doubtless  very  interesting  to  know  that  the 
revisers  "entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Universities  of 
>xford  and  Cambridge  for  the  conveyance  of  copyright,"  and  that 
ibis  arrangement  "  provided  for  the  necessary  expense  of  the  un- 
lertakiDg."   To  turu  the  page,  however,  and  read  that  the  book 
ibout  which  this  business-like  gossip  is  recorded,  and  of  which  the 
•ecord  is  part  and  parcel,  is  "  The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  causes  a  rather  odd  revulsion  of  feeling. 
This,  however,  may  seem  a  nice  question  of  taste,  and  one  to  be 
nentioned  rather  than  discussed.    Perhaps  leBfl  reticence  need  be 
ibserved  about  some  of  the  purely  literary  rules  which  the  trans- 
ators  have  laid  down  for  themselves.    They  lind  fault  with  their 
wedecessors  for  the  variety  of  terms  used  in  rendering  identical 
Tords  of  the  original ;  they  think  that  this  variety  of  expression 
'  would  now  be  deemed  hardly  consistent  with  the  requirements 
if  faithful  translation."    Now,  on  this  point  we  hold  that  King 
lames's  men  were  quite  right  and  Queen  Victoria's  men  quite  wrong, 
tfo  one  who  translates  "  with  the  head,"  as  Mr.  Carlyle  used  to  say, 
.nd  not  with  the  dictionary,  can  be  ignorant  that  variety  of  this 
rind  is  required,  not  merely  to  express  actual  shades  of  moaning, 
ntt  to  produce  the  proper  literary  colour  in  the  version.  Another 
wint  (also  purely  literary)  on  which  we  are  not  altogether  satisfied 
with  the  revision  is  its  structural  arrangement.    Verses,  of  course 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  chapters),  have  no  absolute  autho- 
ity.    But  it  surely  can  escape  no  one  that  such  masters  of 
bythmical  prose  as  the  translators  of  the  Authorized  Version  must, 
o  preparing  a  translation  to  appear  in  verses,  have  shaped  their 
lauses  and  cadences  otherwise  than  they  would  have  shaped  them 
f  they  had  intended  the  version  to  appear  in  paragraphs.    This  is 
o  simple  a  point  of  the  criticism  of  style  that  it  seems  a-doni-diing 
hat  it  should  have  escaped  the  revisers.  By  their  new  arrangement 
nuch — very  much — of  that  rhythm  and  cadence  which  they  so 
nthusiastically  admire  must  be  obscured  or  lost  unless  the  leader 
guides  himself  by  the  very  division  which  they  have  discarded 
jid  relegated  to  the  margin.    This  argument  applies  still  more 
trongly  to  the  useless  pedantry,  as  we  cannot  but  think  it,  of 
Dserting  poetical  quotations  from  tho  Old  Testament  in  "  parallel- 
ims."    This  results  in  an  unnecessary  and  fantastic  dislocation  of 
he  text,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  compensated  by  any  solid 
dvantage.    The  advantage  sought  is  said  to  bo  that  "  the  reader's 
.Mention  is  directed  to  the  poetical  character  of  the  quotation." 
The  fact  is  incorrect;  for  the  quotation  is  not  poetry,  but  a  prose 
ranslation  of  poetry.    Moreover,  the  information  Nought  to  bo 
onveyed,  like  much  else  which  the  lievised  Version  contains, 
specially  in  its  margin,  seems  to  be  rather  matter  for  a  commas* 
ary  than  for  a  standard  translation.    However  this  may  be,  we 
hall  only  ask  any  reader  with  an  ear  to  compare  the  old  and  the 


new  versions  of  the  fine  quotation  from  the  4.2nd  chapter  of 
Isaiah : — 

Old. — The  people  which  sat,  in  darkness  saw  great  light :  and  to  them 
which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death  light  is  sprung  up. 

New. — The  people  which  sat  in  darkness 
Saw  a  great  Light, 

And  to  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of  death 
To  them  did  light  spring  up. 

Hero  the  contrast  between  the  suave  completeness  of  the  old 
verse,  where  the  poetical  character  of  the  original  is  surely  indi- 
cated enough  in  all  conscience,  and  the  jerky  rawness  of  the  new 
parallelism  can  hardly  escape  any  one.  The  sole  gain  seems  to  be 
the  fuller  representation  of  avrois ;  and,  if  any  one  thinks  this  of 
consequence,  we  shall  not  argue  the  point  with  him. 

In  an  examination  of  the  present  kind  it  is  not  necessary  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  minute  details.  We  shall  only  say  that 
the  evil  influence  represented  by  the  suggestions  of  the  American 
Committee  seems  often  to  have  worked  unaccountably  on  the 
revisers.  The  indifference  to  the  continuity  of  literature  which 
characterizes  many  literary  reformers  is  strikingly,  and  we  must 
say  painfully,  obvious  in  such  gratuitous  alterations  as  "robbers" 
for  "  thieves  "  in  the  crucifixion,  ".  the  last  farthing  "  for  "  the  utter- 
most farthing,"  and  the  like.  These  things  have,  in  some  cases, 
enshrined  themselves  in  the  most  sacred  associations,  in  others  in 
the  most  familiar  and  constantly  read  literature  of  the  profane 
kind.  In  neither  of  the  two  cases  can  the  most  pedantic  philo- 
loger,  who  retains  his  senses,  contend  that  there  was  any  pressing 
necessity  for  change,  while  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  against 
it.  But  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  in  the 
famous  and  splendid  passage  from  St.  Paul  about  charity.  The 
Lord's  Prayer  is  more  difficult  to  criticize  from  the  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  because  considerations  of  theology  and  scholarship 
come  in  with  greater  weight  than  usual.  The  charity  passage- 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  original — is  infinitely  worse  treated. 
Here  "  love  "  is  substituted  for  "  charity."  Now  it  may  be  granted, 
if  any  one  pleases,  that  at  the  time  of  the  original  translation  it  was 
bold  to  use  "  charity."  But  the  translators  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They  wanted  a  word  free  from  equivocal  associations,  and 
they  chose  one.  Their  choice  has  been  justified.  The  full 
meaning  of  charity,  in  the  sense  of  the  passage,  has  passed  into 
classical  English,  and  will  remain.  If  it  be  said  that  there  is  a 
baser  sense  of  the  word,  it  must  be  remembered  that  even  that 
baser  sense  is  but  a  minor  form  of  the  better  ;  whereas  "  love,"  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word  in  English,  is  quite  out  of 
place.  That  the  substitution  of  a  monosyllable  for  a  trisyllable 
utterly  ruins  the  concerted  music  of  the  piece  is  undeniable.  But 
that  the  revisers  were  deaf  to  this  is  seen  from  their  pedantic  substi- 
tution of"  done  away "  tor  "  vanish  away,"  where  the  original  transla- 
tors had  employed  the  latter  phrase  to  avoid  an  ugly  homceoteleuton. 
A  still  more  wanton  aggression  is  the  phrase  "  in  a  mirror  darkly  " 
for  "through  a  glass  darkly."  If  the  "through"  troubled  tho 
revisers,  they  might  have  substituted  "  in,"  and  it  would  not  much 
have  mattered.  But  "  mirror  "  for  "  glass  "  is  absolutely  un- 
necessary, the  two  being  synonymous,  and  "  glass"  the  more  usual 
word  in  English  literary  as  well  as  colloquial ;  it  spoils  the 
rhythm,  and  it  injures  a  famous  and  often-quoted  phrase.  The 
only  justification  for  this  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that  St.  Paul's 
ivrtmrpov  was  not,  made  of  the  same  materials  as  a  modern  looking- 
glass.  This,  however,  is  a  singularly  instructive  example-  of  the 
sorrowful  chances  that  wait  on  mere  pedantry.  Tho  material  of 
the  mirror  is  absolutely  irrelevant  to  tho  understanding  of  the 
passage.  On  the  other  hand,  all  uniustructed  persons  will  still 
think  the  revisers'  "  mirror"  to  be  of  glass;  while  no  instructed 
person  was  ever  ignorant  that  the  Authorized  Version's  "glass" 
was  of  metal.  The  thing  is  an  odd  instance  of  a  very  common 
failing — tho  lack  of  literary  perspective. 

Wo  have  spoken  strongly  on  these  points,  because  wo  feel  strongly 
on  tho  impolicy,  and  so  to  speak  tho  sacrilege,  of  tampering 
with  the  text  in  such  matters,  without  excuse  of  divinity  or 
scholarship.  Let  us  now  turn  to  tho  ploasanter  and  necessarily 
briefer  task  of  acknowledging  that  the  revisers  have,  on  the  whole, 
despite  these  unfortunate  instances,  restrained  their  hands  from 
doing  mischief,  and  that  they  have  done  much  good  in  tho  way 
of  redressing  obvious  slips  of  translation,  and  clearing  up  a  few 
doubtful  places.  Only  those  who  havo  had  the  liberty  of  literary 
cutting  and  carving  themselves  know  tho  temptation  which  tho 
process  exercises  even  upon  tho  most  temperate  and  well- 
balanced  minds.  The  revisers  have,  on  tho  whole,  resisted  this 
temptation  excellently.  Whole  pages  of  their  work  may  bo  read 
without  any  jar,  even  to  a  reader  whose  familiarity  with  tho 
Authorized  Version  is  considerable,  and  who  is  on  the  watch  for 
interference  with  his  pel  phrases.  To  give  absolute  satisfaction  in 
such  a  case  is  not  so  much  difficult  as  impossible.  And,  if  the 
slips  which  wo  have  pointer]  out  are  irritating— as  they  certainly 
are — it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Version  is  not  final;  that  it 
is  not,  and  cannot  for  v  cars  he,  "appointed  to  be  read  in  churchos"  ; 
and  that  its  eoinpileis,  1». ■  t ■  >r- >  that  lime,  may  possibly  be  guided  in 

a  le  tter  way  by  Home  of  1          literary  men  whom  they  wore 

bidden  to  con  ult,  but  whoso  advice  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
hardly  what  might  have  been  expected,  if  it  was  indeed  sought. 
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GOVERNMENT  BY  POST-OBIT. 

THERE  is  one  very  curious  feature  of  the  general  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  which  does  not  seem  as  yet  to 
have  attracted  much  public  attention.  It  may  bo  defined  as  a 
combination  of  the  spirit  of  Lord  Melbourne's  too  hackneyed 
maxim  with  that  of  the  extreme  advocates  of  a  forward  Radical 
policy.  The  conduct  of  the  late  Ministry  was  severely  enough 
canvassed  ;  but  nobody  denied  that  it  was  a  policy  which,  whether 
wisely  or  unwisely,  took  thought  for  the  morrow.  The  policy  of 
the  present  Government  seems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  based  on 
a  rigid  observance  of  that  possibly  misapprehended  precept  of 
Scripture.  During  this  present  year  they  have  busied  themselves 
so  little  with  internal  matters  not  relating  to  Ireland,  that  there 
has  been  no  great  opportunity  of  estimating  their  conduct  in 
this  respect.  They  have  given  no  post-obits,  because  as  yet  no 
claims  have  been  presented  to  them.  But  elsewhere  the  course 
of  conduct  has  been  nearly  Uniform,  and  in  one  particular 
instance  it  has  extended  to  homo  ail'airs.  The  sudden  drop- 
ping of  the  Bradlaugh  business  is  a  most  curious  political 
study.  It  admits,  indeed,  of  two  interpretations.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  the  Bradlaugh  pear  is  not 
yet  quite  ripe,  and  that  more  of  sweetness  is  to  be  sucked  from  it 
by  a  little  judicious  keeping.  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  a  skilled,  agitator, 
and  he  may  possibly  get  up  a  kind  of  afterglow  of  the  now  fV.ding 
Radical  enthusiasm  Which  shone  on  Mr.  Gladstone  twelve  months 
ago.  If  this  seems  too  Machiavelian  a  policy  for  a  Ministry  of  all 
the  virtues,  the  conduct  of  the  Government  cannot  be  set  down  to 
anything  but  a  culpable  desire  to  postpone  the  payment  of  their 
obligations.  They  have  in  the  person  of  their  chief  avowed  their 
belief  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  light  to  be  furnished  with  a  picklock  to 
the  door  of  the  House  of  Commons.  They  proposed  the  fabrica- 
tion of  such  a  picklock,  and  yet  because  things  did  not  go  quite 
smoothly,  they  have  left  their  prot?ye  to  lament  bis  woes  in  the 
Hall  of  Science,  and  to  have  hi3  wounds  anointed  only  with  the 
precious  balms  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  It  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  more  left-handed  compliment  to  any  one  than  that  Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan  should  be  detailed  to  express  sympathy  with  him. 
The  Judge  Advocate-General's  name  and  reputation  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  interment,  that  it  would  be  nearly  as 
complimentary  to  send  a  friend  an  undertaker  and  beg  him  to 
make  use  of  his  services.  If  the  Bradlaugh  question  is  to  be  buried, 
no  one  can  superintend  the  operation  more  successfully  than  the 
Judge  Advocate-General ;  but  the  wishes  of  the  electors  of  North- 
ampton and  its  singular  constituency  are  not  understood  to  tend 
in  that  direction.  Meanwhile  the  Government  escapes  present 
responsibility,  and  they  have  the  comfort  of  thinking,  like  all 
dealers  in  post-obits,  that  the  day  of  payment  will  very  likely  be 
a  long  one. 

Take  the  Transvaal,  again.  Here  not  merely  the  settlement,  but 
the  very  discussion,  of  the  preliminary  terms  are  postponed  in  a 
manner  still  more  curious.  To  all  suggestions  on  tho  part  of  per- 
sons who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  peace  of  Mount  Prospect,  Mr. 
Gladstone  replies  that  he  really  cannot  think  of  arguing  the  matter 
until  the  l'otchefstroom  question  is  settled.  Meanwhile  bis  re- 
presentatives are,  according  to  all  accounts,  talcing  the  very  oddest 
means  to  settle  the  Potchei'stroom  question.  The  Commission,  we 
are  told,  though  not  indeed  officially,  will  not  enter  the  Trans- 
vaal until  the  guns  are  given  up.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  anything  which  the  Boers  would  like  better  than  that 
the  Commission  should  not  enter  the  Transvaal.  This  leaves 
them  pretty  well  masters  of  the  situation.  They  can  harry 
Englishmen  and  loyal  Dutchmen,  "  commandeer"  against  natives 
who  are  not  too  strong  for  them,  and  do  everything  else  that 
is  right  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  while  the  dreaded 
delimitation  of  territory  cannot  possibly  take  place.  Mean- 
while also  the  chances  of  a  native  outbreak,  backed  up  by  the  loose 
adventurers  of  whom  South  Africa  is  full,  and  by  aggrieved 
members  of  what  used  to  be  called  the  English  party,  is  every  day 
more  probable,  and  the  outbreak  of  such  a  thing  would  bring 
huge  difficulty  on  the  head  of  the  Government.  What  does  it 
matter!''  the  longer  the  question  is  undiscussed,  the  more  likely 
the  constituencies  and  the  average  newspaper  reader  are  to  have 
forgotten  all  about  it,  and  tho  more  confirmed  will  the  habit  of 
trekking  on  the  part  of  troublesome  English  settlers  become.  In 
the  Afghan  debate,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  distinct  reason 
against  postponement.  The  missing  reports  might  have  turned  up, 
and  it  might  have  been  discovered  what  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  infor- 
mation about  Russian  intentions  on  Central  Asia  was  worth. 
Here,  therefore,  the  Government  acted  with  promptitude  and  paid 
money  down  ;  but  in  the  Transvaal  matter  there  is  apparently 
something  to  be  gained  by  a  precipitate  settlement  and  a  delayed 
reckoning  as  to  that  settlement ;  and  so  the  peace  of  Mount 
Prospect  was  huddled  up,  and  the  discussion  of  that  peace  is 
studiously  postponed. 

The  Tunis  matter  is,  in  its  way,  a  minor  one  from  this  point  of 
view ;  but  it  exhibits  the  same  curious  preference  for  running  any 
danger  at  a  future  time  rather  than  undergoing  the  trouble  and 
unpleasantness  of  a  clear  settlement  at  once.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  noble,  calm,  just  view  of  the  Tunisian 
question  delights  the  Chauvinist  press  of  France.  It  is  no  wonder 
either  that  the  French  should  be  pleased  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke's 
invincible  resolve  to  know  nothing  about  the  capacities  of  Biserta, 
the  expense  of  making  the  port,  or  anything  else  whatever.  Time 
to  the  invader  is  everything  in  such  a  transaction  as  that  in  which 
France  has  just  been  engaged.    He  can  -very  reasonably  object 


when  protests  are  (if  ever  they  are)  delivered  that  they  should 
have  been  delivered  before,  and  he  has  timo  to  lengthen  the  cords 
and  strengthen  the  stakes  of  his  occupation.  Besides,  it  is  clear 
that,  if  the  English  Government  was  going  to  do  anything,  there 
was  no  need  for  it  to  wait.  The  fact  that  England  has  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  the  Sultan  in  Tunis  is  not  affected  by  French 
explanations,  nor  the  fact  that  tho  representations  of  French 
diplomacy  on  tho  subject  have  been  notoriously  falsified  by 
the  event.  All  Mr.  Gladstone  says  is  that  the  matter  con- 
cerned the  late  Government  more  than  the  present,  and  that 
it  is  better  to  take  time.  The  excuse  from  a  person  who 
entered  on  office  pledged  to  undo  everything  that  his  pre- 
decessors had  done  is  scarcely  adroit ;  the  postponement  is  quite 
of  a  pieco  with  all  the  other  proceedings  just  mentioned.  It 
may  b  >  or  it  may  not  that  a  French  occupation  of  the 
coast  and  tho  frontier  of  Tunis  may  be  prejudicial  to  English 
interests.  But  that  will  not  be  for  a  long  time.  We  are 
not  at  war  with  France ;  on  the  contrary,  we  want  to  make  a 
commercial  treaty  with  her.  "  It  is  on  the  ground  of  a  commer- 
cial treaty,"  says  a  Parisian  contemporary,  quoted  with  much 
approval  by  a  Radical  evening  journal,  "  that  misunderstandings 
can  be  dissipated.''  In  other  words,  "  Let  me  steal  Tunis,  and  I'll 
make  it  up  to  you  on  woollens  and  iron."  Mr.  Gladstone's  words 
being  enigmatic,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  this  high-minded 
bargain  presented  itself  to  his  mind  or  not.  It  would,  however, 
be  an  admirable  example  of  post-obit  policy.  The  advantage  is 
present,  the  disadvantage  distant  and  dubious.  A  wise  Govern- 
ment, therefore  (at  least  on  this  hypothesis),  postpones  the  ques- 
tion, and  holds  out  its  hand  for  what  good  things  gods  and 
Republics  may  provide. 

But,  as  usual,  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  spendthrift 
tendency  is  to  be  found  in  counexion  with  Ireland.  Mr.  Plunket's 
excellent  speech  at  Bristol  last  Wednesday  summed  up  the  charges 
against  the  present  Ministry  in  a  way  which  would  be  difficult 
for  the  most  adroit  Ministerialist  to  answer.    When  these  charges 
are  examined  almost  every  false  step  which  the  Government  have 
taken  will  be  seen  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  curious 
desire  to  obtain  immediate  advantage,  or,  it  may  be,  mere  relief  from 
troublesome  duty  at  the  cost  of  enormous  and  all  but  certain 
future  loss  and  danger.    The  blandishments  lavished  on  the  Irish 
before  the  General  Election,  the  neglect  to  continue  the  Peace  Pre- 
servation Act,  the  neglect  of  the  early  incendiary  campaigns  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  others  last  summer — all  these  things  were  of  the  post- 
obit  character.    But  it  was  when  the  autumn  came,  and  the  Land 
League  began  to  show  itself  in  its  true  colours,  that  the  policy  give 
most  deplorable  results.    Mr.  Plunket  very  ingeniously  snowed 
how  Mr.  Forster's  unfortunate  admission,  tnat,  if  be  had  called 
Parliament  together  to  grant  him  extraordinary  powers  in  the 
autumn,  it  would   not   have    supported    him,   simply  meant, 
that  the   Radicals  would   have  been  out  of  temper.    So,  to| 
secure  their  support  (which,  after  all,  he  did   not  gain),  the 
Irish  Secretary  let  the  dog3  of  anarchy  loose  on  Ireland  for  some* 
three  months.    Even  when  Parliament  assembled  the  same  plan 
was  pursued.    Coercion  was  threatened,  but  concession  promised, 
despite  the  certainty  that,  with  a  very  doubtful  present  gain  of 
submission  to  coercion,  a  vast  future  appetite  for  concession  would 
be  created.    Now,  as  is  obvious  to  every  one  except  the  Govern- 
ment, Ireland  has  got  out  of  hand  altogether.    They  arrest ;  no- 
body cares  a  jot  for  their  arrests.    They  proclaim ;   and  the 
Leaguers,  emboldened  by  months  of  impunity  and  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Prime  Ministers  and  Cabinet  Ministers,  outrage  away  all 
the  more.    They  bring  forward,  and  will  probably  pass,  their  Land 
Bill.    That  Bill  itself  is  one  great  attempt  to  secure  a  little  pre- 
sent peace  by  rendering  future  trouble  certain.    The  best  incliued 
of  the  popular  favourites  in  Ireland  regard  it  only  as  an  instal- 
ment; the  less  well  inclined  do  not  regard  it  even  as  that.  It 
does  not  touch,  as  has  been  again  and  again  shown,  the  cases 
of  the  men  in  whose  nominal  behalf  the  Land  Leaguers  are 
murdering  and  mutilating,  robbing  and  mobbing.     But  it  does 
openly,  and  without  any  attempt  at  disguise,  attack  property  and 
ignore  political  economy.    That  is  to  say,  a  permanent  precedent 
for  similar  attacks  and  similar  ignorings  is  set  up.    The  incredible 
recklessness  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  was  supported  show  tbttj 
temper  of  the  gambler  who  will  put  his  name  to  anything  if  ha 
thinks  that  "  a  noble  he  shall  have  and  present  pay."    Thus,  for 
instance,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  the  other  night  to  prow 
that  Parliament  had  in  former  times  infringed  the  security  of 
tenure  of  the  Irish  tenant,  what  was  his  argument  ?    That  in 
1 8 1 6  an  Act  was  passed  the  preamble  of  which  recited  that 
"  such  were  the  expense  and  details  of  ejectment  that  it  was  im- 
practicable as  a  remedy.''    So,  says  the  Prime  Minister,  the  tenant 
had  security  of  tenure,  and  you  took  it  from  him.    That  any  sane 
man  should  consider  a  measure  facilitating  the  exertion  by  one 
party  of  his  acknowledged  rights  as  a  disabling  one  against 
tho  rights  of  another  seems  as  strange  a  topsyturviticatiou  of 
reasoning  as  can  well  be  imagined.    But  it  is  all  one  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone.   No  matter  how  such  an  argument  may  be  warped  and 
misused  in  future,  if  it  will  serve  his  turn  to  procure  his  present 
purpose,  that  is  all  that  he  cares  about.    And  so  it  has  always 
been  with  the  Government;  and  so,  probably,  it  always  must  be 
with  a  Government  resting  for  support  on  a  heterogeneous  party, 
the  sections  of  which  require  each  its  sop  in  turn.    The  sop  must 
be  given,  no  matter  at  what  expense ;  the  post-obit  signed,  no 
matter  on  what  ruinous  terms.    And,  indeed,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  respect  of  this  means  of  raising  the  wind,  Governments 
have  great  advantages.    For  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the 
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bond  will  never  fall  due  in  their  own  time,  find  that  some  one  else 
unconnected  with  them  and  for  whom  they  have  no  love,  wil1 
come  in  for  their  liabilities.  The  post-obit  only  becomes  payable 
after  their  own  death,  not  after  that  of  some  one  else.  The  country, 
indeed,  pays  in  any  case  ;  but  who  cares  for  the  country  ? 


BEACONSFIELD. 

IT  is  a  strange  caprice  of  fortune  which  has  linked  an  obscure 
little  town  in  Buckinghamshire  with  three  such  names  as 
l  Waller,  Burke,  and  Disraeli.    If  we  add  that  of  Sir  Gore  Ouseley, 
i  the  association  with  literary  and  political  eminence  is  one  that  few 
localities  in  England  can  rival.  Utterly  insignificant  in  itself,  a  mere 
[village  of  the  larger  sort,  listless  and  depressed,  without  trade  or 
[manufacture,  with  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  buildings  to  recommend  it,  the  name  of 
[Beaconsfield  has  long  been  famous,  both  in  political  and  literary  his- 
[tory,  and  in  connexion  with  the  distinguished  statesman  and  author 
[whose  recent  death  has  left  such  a  sensible  blank  on  the  stage  not 
lof  England  only  but  of  Europe,  has  of  late  years  attained  a 
[world-wide  celebrity  denied  to  hundreds  of  other  towns  greatly 
its  superior,  both  in  size  and  importance.    And  it  is,  as  we  have 
Laid,  by  a  kind  of  caprice  of  fortune  that  this  celebrity  hns  been 
Ithrust  upon  Beaconsheld.    For,  with  the  exception  of  Waller,  all 
Ithose  who  have  contributed  to  make  Beaconsfield  famous  have  had 
lonly  an  adventitious    connexion    with    the    place,   such  as 
|might  have  been  formed  with  any  other  town  or  village  in 
Ithe  kingdom.     The  tie  with  the  Waller  family  was  a  substan- 
tial one.    The  manor  of  Beaconslield,  which  had  at  one  time 
[belonged  to  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Burnham,  passed  to  the 
[Wallers  at  or  soon  alter  the  Dissolution,  and  remained  in  their 
|hands  till  within  living  memory.  The  association  of  Burke  with  the 
little  town  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  of  his  being  member  for  the 
|adjacent  borough  of  Wendover;  and,  finding  a  portion  of  the 
|Waller  estate,  with  a  good  house  upon  it,  for  sale,  he  became  its 
[purchaser,  and  made  it  his  chief  residence  until  his  death  in 
I J 797-    In  tQe  same  way,  Sir  Gore  Ouseley,  at  the  close  of  his 
■brilliant  career  of  Oriental  service— in  which,  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and   Plenipotentiary  at  the  Persian  Court,  he  had 
successfully  negotiated  a  treaty  between  England  and  the  Shah 
■while  Russia  was  in  alliance  with  Prance,  and  afterwards,  in  the 
same  capacity  at  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  effected  a  racifica- 
Ition  between  Persia  and  Russia,  securing  at  the  same  time,  not  the 
confidence  only,  but  the  friendship,  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
land  the  Shah — when  seeking  a  place  of  well-earned  repose,  Hall 
■Barn,  the  Wallers'  mansion,  being  in  the  market,  bought  it  with 
Ithe  estate  and  made  it  the  home  of  his  latter  years.    The  late 
■Premier's  connexion  with  Beaconsfield  was  more  shadowy  still. 
■Indeed  it  was  merely  nominal,  based  on  sentiment,  not  on  fact. 
IHughenden  is  nearly  ten  miles  distant ;  and  we  believe  we  are 
correct  in  stating  that  Lord  Beaconslield  never  possessed  a  single 
square  yard  of  ground  in  the  place  which  gave  a  title  to  his 
wife  and  himself.    The  motive  for  its  selection,  as  is  well  known, 
was  that  the  peerage  designed  by  George  III.  for  Burke,  before 
the  premature  death  of  his  only  sou  rendered  such  hereditary 
lonours  a  ghastly  mockery,  was  to  have  taken  its  designation  from 
Beaconsfield,  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  that  romance  with  which  he 
loved  to  throw  a  brilliant  mirage  over  the  commonplace  and  the 
ictual,  chose,  when  he  had  to  select  a  title  for  his  wife,  to 
smphasize  his  connexion  with  the  county  associated  with  his 
;hief  Parliamentary  triumphs,  and  at  the  same  time  indicate 
lis  admiration  for  the  character  of  the  great  statesman  whose 
footsteps  he  not  altogether  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  follow, 
rhe  Viscountess  Beaconsfield  of  course  settled  the  style  of  the 

The  etymology  of  Beaconsfield  seems  obvious  enough,  and  its 
Blevated  position  supports  the  ordinary  derivation.  P.ut  such 
instances  as  "Bridgwater"  (Burgh  Walter),  and  "  J  J- ■achy 
Head"  (Uetiwhef ),  which  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  prove 
that  the  obvious  is  not  always  the  true  in  local  etymology.  It  is 
more  probable  that  "Beaconslield"  has  no  connexion  with  the  site 
of  a  beacon,  but,  going  much  further  back,  like  Oak  held,  Ash- 
Held,  &c,  indicates  a  clearing  in  the  dense  beech  woods  (bdeen- 
feld)  which  once  covered  the  whole  Chiltem  range.  The  ordinary 
pronunciation  of  the  name,  as  well  as  its  old  spelling,  corresponds 
irith  tub.  No  native  ever  speaks  of  //iWionslield ;  in  their 
mouths  it  is  always  7/erAonsfield.  This,  too,  is  the  earlier  form  of 
the  name.  The  a  is  a  modern  introduction.  The  title  of  the 
original  edition  of  Waller's  poems,  published  during  his  exile  in 
1645,  is  "Poems,  Sec,  by  Mr.  Bdraund  Waller,  of  lir<k»n*fi<ld, 
Esq."    Still  earlier  it  appears  M  Beeaimficld. 

Apart  from  its  association*  with  the  great  departed  and  its  own 
natural  beauty,  Beaconsfield,  as  wo  have  said,  hns  lew  claim*  to 
notice.    Perched  on  the  flat  top  of  one  of  the  Cliiltern  ridges, 
isurroundod  by  sinuous  chalk  valleys  watered  with  crystal  stream- 
lets hurrying  to  the  Thames,  their  steep  Hides  clothed  wi'li  the 
I  I  woods  of  beeches — Intern,  in  Anglo-Saxon — with  their  tell  glisten- 
ing bole*  and  -pp-adin/  braiiHic  \  from  which,  according  to  (  'mipkIi'H, 
'  the  county  of  Buckingham,  like  Buckhurst  find  Hiickhuid,  and  not 
I  (improbably  the  town  itself,  derives  its  name,  and  furrowed  with 
deep  lanes,  their  high  chalk  banks  fringed  with  C  la  ma  til  and 
ieglantine  and  every  kind  of  gracious  pluntage,  ipaDgled  with 
primroses  and  violets  and  lady  smocks,  and  every  flower  that  our 
I" Id  yoets  loved  and  sung  of,  commanding  a  wide  view  in  all  direc- 


tions, towards  Wycombe,  and  Penn.and  Atnersham,  and  Bulstrodo 
— famous  in  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters — round  to  Wooburn  and 
Marlow  and  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  the  natural  attractiveness 
of  Beaconslield  is  such  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  those  who 
had  the  means  of  choice  should  select  it  for  their  home.  The  town 
itself  is  a  very  pretty  one.  The  single  main  street  of  which,  like  most 
Buckinghamshire  towns,  it  chiefly  consists,  is  singularly  broad,  with  a 
row  of  trees  on  either  side,  and  the  houses  are  many  of  them  ancient, 
of  varied  outline,  and  remarkably  picturesque.  Left  on  one  side  by 
the  stream  of  railways,  modern  improvement  has  scarcely  touched 
it,  and  the  lover  of  England  as  it  was  in  old  days  will  find  much 
to  delight  him  at  every  step.  The  former  Rectory,  if  not,  as  is 
somecimes  said,  the  oldest  parsonage  in  England,  can  have  very 
few  to  antedate  it.  Begun  about  1500,  when  Richard  Capul,  the 
then  Rector,  bequeathed  4.0I.  towards  its  building,  and  finished  by 
Richard  Rawson,  who  died  Canon  of  Windsor  and  Archdeacon  of 
Essex,  in  1 543,  the  house  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  years,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  and 
unaltered  examples  of  its  date.  It  encloses  three  sides  of  a 
quadrangle,  having  a  high  wall  and  gateway  on  the  fourth  side. 
The  basement  is  of  chequered  brick  ;  the  upper  story  with  its  steep 
roofs  broken  by  lofty  gables  and  dormers,  is  of  huge  timbers 
plastered  between.  The  principal  staircase  attached  to  the  north 
side,  enclosed  in  a  semi-cylindrical  turret  of  timber,  presents 
a  most  picturesque  feature.  One  cannot  enter  the  house  with- 
out being  struck  with  the  immense  waste  of  timber,  according 
to  modern  ideas,  in  its  construction.  Solid  trunks  are  framed 
in  dark  passages,  and  built  up  in  partitions  where  thin  plank- 
ing would  be  deemed  sufficient  by  modern  builders.  The  floors 
are  of  enormous  thickness,  and  the  steps  of  the  staircases  are 
of  huge  blocks  roughly  squared  with  the  axe.  The  whole  build- 
ing is  so  characteristic  of  its  age  that  it  could  hardly  have 
lailed  to  impress  itself  on  Disraeli's  mind  if  he  had  ever  visited 
it,  and  to  appear  in  one  of  his  romances.  Though  described 
by  the  veteran  architect  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler  more  than  forty 
years  ago  in  his  History  of  Eltham  Palace,  it  seems  to  be 
almost  unknown.  Strange  to  say,  it  finds  no  place  in  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker's  Domestic  Architecture.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  though 
untenanted,  save  by  the  Rector's  groom,  it  is  still  well  cared  for, 
and  we  hope  that  so  precious  a  relic  may  be  long  preserved.  The 
"  Saracen's  Head  Inn,"  with  its  long  gabled  fronts,  before  which 
the  turbaned  Saracen  glares  down  the  now  empty  street  from  his 
tall  signpost,  as  it  used  to  glare  at  the  numberless  Oxford  and 
Cheltenham  four-horse  coaches  and  the  dusty  postchaises  that 
once  filled  the  town  with  life  and  bustle,  is  another  excellent  speci- 
men of  architecture.  There  are  other  houses  with  stone-mullioned 
bow  windows,  and  hooded  scallop-shell  porches,  and  other  charm- 
ing details  enough  to  employ  the  pencil  of  an  architectural  sketcher 
for  a  long  sutuuer's  day. 

The  church,  which  stands  in  a  little  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  the  south  of  the  main  street,  is  a  very  pleasing  edifice, 
partly  Early  English  in  character,  with  a  noble  Hint  and  stone 
square  tower  of  late  Perpendicular  crowned  with  a  taper  wooden 
spire,  at  the  west  end.  We  can  remember  it  neatly  whitewashed, 
its  arches  blocked  with  flying  pews,  and  its  area  crowded  with  clumsy 
deal  boxes  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Now  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  well-directed  restoration  under  Mr.  Woodyer,  whose 
name  will  reassure  the  moat  sensitive  anti-restorationist.  The  tower 
has  lost  its  battlement,  which  at  one  time  it  was  hoped  might  bo 
rebuilt,  and  the  bells  reining,  as  a  memorial  to  Edmund  Burke, 
who  used  to  worship  regularly  in  the  church.  But  "  a  living  dog 
is  better  than  a  dead  lion,"  and  not  even  the  namo  of  Edmund 
Burke,  one  of  the  noblest  in  our  history,  who,  in  Mr.  Morley's  words, 
possessed  "  the  sacred  gift  of  inspiring  men  to  use  a  grave  diligence 
in  caring  for  high  thing.-'  and  in  making  their  lives  at  once  rich  and 
austere,"  and  who  adorned  our  literature  with,  in  Macaulay's  esti- 
mate, the  grandest  prose  writings  since  Milton,  cou'd  awaken 
sullicient  enthusiasm,  and  the  tower  remains  incomplete.  Burke 
is  only  commemorated  by  a  brass  plate  over  his  grave  in  the  nave 
and  a  mural  tablet  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  which 
bears  also  the  memorial  of  his  brother  Richard,  the  Recorder  of 
Bristol,  and  of  his  dearly  loved  con,  "  the  adored  centre  of  all  his 
father's  hopes  and  allbction,"  whose  death  in  his  thirty-fifth  vear, 
August,  1794— Cromwell  House,  Brompton,  not  Beaconslield,  wua 
the  place  ol  his  decease  —  made  I  he  small  remnant  of  tho  old  man's 
day'H  desolate  and  void,  leaving  him,  111  his  own  touching  words, 
"  like  one  of  those  Old  oaks  the  late  hurricane  has,  scattered, 
torn  up  by  the  ruota  and  prostrate  on  the  earth."  The  broken 
old  BUB  ■arrived  his  son  less  than  three  years.  Shortly  before 
his  death,  ho  \i-iied  llilh  for  the  waters,  but  to  no  purpose, 
and  ho  returned  to  his  house  nt  BeaOOnifleU  to  die,  to  be  nearer, 
he  wrote  to  .Mis.  Bead  lid  ter,  "to  a  habitation  more  permanent, 
humbly  anil  leaifolly  hoping  that  my  better  part  may  finda  bettor 
mMd  IB."  If"  died  July  y,  1 79S,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year.  With 
magnanimous  loiyetfnliic.n  ol  past  differences,  Box  proposed 
Hi  it  Burke  ■hoaQ  NOtivl  a  public  funeral  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  Hut,  to  complete  the  closeness  of  the  parallel,  lie  had  left 
the  Mrictest  injunction*  that  be  should  be  buriesl  in  Hid  same 
grave  with  tie.  u  whom  he  bad  loved  bed  -Mrs.  Burke  survived 
him  Home  years  -and  that  bis  funeral  should  be  private.  This 
latter  part  ol  his  direction*  it  was  found  a*  impossible  fo  carrv  out 
as  in  the  case  of  Lord  BaaOOnafield.  The  funeral  was  a  walking 
one,  the  body  bavin/  been  removed  from  hi*  mansion  at  Gregorios 
to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Salisbury  lliniland,  in  the  town  of  Beacons- 
lield, and  was  characterized  by  the  Krealest  Muiplicity.  But  tho 
crowd  that  assembled  to  testify  their  veneration  for  "the  departed 
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statesman  was  immense.  All  the  leading  members  of  both  Houses, 
together  with  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  attended  in  person 
or  sent  their  carriages,  the  pall  heing  borne,  among  others,  by  Lord 
Chancellor  Loughborough,  the  Speaker  Aldington  (afterwards  Lord 
Sidmouth),  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Minto,  and  Mr.  Windham. 
A  mong  the  most  real  mourners  were  the  boys  of  the  school  esta- 
blished by  him  under  Abbo  Maraino  in  1 794,  by  a  subsidy  from 
tho  Government,  for  the  orphans  of  Quiberon  and  children  of 
destitute  French  SmigrSa,  at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Peas. 
Th is  charitable  effort  somewhat  brightened  the  deep  gloom 
caused  by  his  son's  death.  Burke,  like  Disraeli,  always  loved 
children,  and  was  at  home  with  them.  Mackintosh,  who  gives 
us  tho  last  glimpse  of  bis  daily  life,  when  on  a  visit  the  Christmas 
before  his  death,  speaks  with  amazement  not  only  of  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  his  host's  conversation,  but  also  of  the  abandon  with 
which  he  entered  into  the  sports  of  these  boys,  sharing  with 
cordial  glee  in  their  games,  and  rolHng  with  them  on  the  carpet, 
pouring  out  in  his  gambols  the  sublimest  images  mixed  with  the  most 
wretched  puns,  lie  watched  over  these  orphans,  wo  are  told,  like  a 
father,  and  vexed  his  housekeeper's  heart  by  surreptitiously  sending 
them  haunches  of  venison  and  other  delicacies  intended  for  titled 
guests.  But  with  all  his  kindness,  Burke  was  a  staunch  advocate  for 
corporal  chastisement,  when  needed.  This  he  told  the  tender-hearted 
Abbe,  who  shrank  from  the  use  of  the  birch,  was  "  our  chief  receipt 
for  turning  out  great  men."  After  the  restoration  of  the  French 
monarchy  the  school  was  supported  by  Louis  XVIII.,  and  was  not 
finally  dissolved  till  1820. 

Tho  house  occupied  by  Burke,  known  as  Gregories,  from  a  City 
magnate  of  that  name  who  built  it,  but  more  properly  called 
Butler's  Court,  stood  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of 
Beaconsfield.  It  was  purchased  by  Burke  for  above  22,000?.  in 
1768,  and  he  spent  a  considerable  sum  in  enlarging  and  improving 
it,  taking  as  his  model  old  Buckingham  Palace.  Like  that,  it  was 
a  stately  house  of  red  brick,  with  white  stone  dressings,  consisting 
of  a  centre  connected  with  wings  by  curved  Corinthian  colonnades. 
"When  he  bought  it,  the  house  was  "  hung  from  top  to  bottom  with 
pictures,"  and  ho  commissioned  Barry,  the  artist,  to  whom,  with 
unthinking  Irish  generosity,  he  was  allowing  a  yearly  sum  for 
travel  and  study,  at  the  very  time  that  he  himself  was  forced  to 
apply  to  Garrick  for  a  loan  of  1,000/.  to  purchase  fresh  pictures, 
statues,  and  objects  of  vertu.  to  make  the  collection  more  perfect. 
A  year  after  Mrs.  Burke's  death  it  became  a  school,  and  was  burnt 
down  April  23,  1813.  Nothing  remains  to  speak  of  its  former 
greatness  but  the  piers  of  the  gateways,  the  stables,  and  other  out- 
buildings. The  forlorn  and  neglected  shrubberies  still  bear  the 
name  of  Burke's  Grove.  The  identical  dagger  which — with  execrable 
taste,  it  must  be  confessed— was  thrown  down  by  Burke  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  denouncing  a  "  Regicide  Peace,"  is 
still  preserved  in  the  bouse  once  occupied  by  Mr.  Bolfe,  Burke's 
bailitf  and  factotum,  whose  son,  the  late  Mr.  John  Bolfe,  when  a 
sturdy  infant,  was  the  original  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  "  Infant 
Hercules  strangling  the  Snakes,"  purchased  after  Burke's  death  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  and  now  at  the  Hermitage  Palace.  In  the 
lawns  and  fields  around  he  used  to  feed  the  poultry,  fluttering  and 
cackling  around  him  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  with  tho 
corn  with  which  bis  pockets  were  stuil'ed,  and  lavished  tokens  of 
affection  on  the  cattle,  especially  on  the  old  horse,  which  had  been 
his  sou's  favourite,  "  throwing  his  arms  round  its  neck,"  writes 
Prior,  "  he  was  seen  to  weep  long  and  loudly."  Unlike  the  ex- 
Premier,  Burke  had  an  aversion  to  peacocks,  on  account  of 
their  vanity  and  affectation.  Here  he  received  Dr.  Johnson, 
exclaiming,  as  he  traversed  the  grounds,  "  Non  equidem  invideo, 
miror  magis,"  and  took  the  poverty-stricken  poet  Crabbe  into 
his  family  circle,  "  raising  him  from  destitution  to  independence." 
There  is  an  engraving  of  this  historical  mansion  appro- 
priately prefixed  to  one  of  the  volumes  of  Crabbe's  collected 
works.  The  purchase  of  Gregories  was  not  dictated  by  the  same 
prudent  forethought  as  that  of  Ilughenden  by  the  ex-Premier. 
Burke  had  neither  funds  to  pay  for  it  nor  to  maintain  it.  The 
scandalous  stories  propagated  by  his  political  enemies  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  purchase  money  was  raised  have  been 
proved  to  be  gross  calumnies.  But  it  was  a  rash  venture  for 
a  man  with  only  a  legacy  of  2,000/.  from  Lis  brother  at  his 
command  to  purchase  for  above  20,000/.  a  house  and  estate,  re- 
quiring at  least  2,500/.  a  year  to  maintain  it.  Of  the  purchase 
money  14,000/.  was  left  on  mortgage,  and  6,000/.  was  advanced 
by  Lord  Rockingham  on  Burke's  bond.  But  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  the  great  man  was  ever  afterwards  in  pecuniary 
dilliculties,  and  that,  while  his  debt  to  Lord  Rockingham  swelled 
gradually  to  30,000/.,  all  generously  cancelled  on  his  demise, 
beggary  "stared  him  in  the  face  at  the  time  of  his  son's  death,  and 
he  was  only  saved  from  absolute  penury  by  a  royal  pension  of 
2,500/.  It  was  among  sombre  shadows,  both  private  and  political, 
that,  in  Mr.  Morley's  words,  "a  life  went  out  which,  notwith- 
standing some  grave  aberrations,  had  made  great  tides  in  human 
destiny  very  luminous." 

The  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  churchyard  of  Beaconsfield 
is  the  huge  mausoleum,  crowned  with  obelisk  and  vases,  of  another 
Edmund — Waller  the  poet.  He,  like  Burke  and  Disraeli,  united 
the  political  and  literary  life,  and  obtained  no  little  celebrity  in 
both,  though  in  the  former  walk  it  was  a  distinction  of  a  far  from 
an  enviable  character.  As  a  poet,  though  some  of  his  composi- 
tions are  still  remembered  with  pleasure — his  "Go,  lovely  Rose" 
especially  is  a  poem  that  will  not  soon  die — he  belongs  to  the 
same  class  as  Sidnev  and  Cowley,  who,  as  Mr.  T.  H.  \\  ard  has 
remarked,  "  once  famous  in  their  day,  and  playing  a  great  part  in 


English  literature,  have  faded  from  public  notice,  and  are  r.o 
longer  generally  read."  The  greatest  blot  upon  his  character  as  a 
writer  is  tho  facility  with  which  he  prostituted  his  muse  to 
flatter  all  whom  tho  vicissitudes  of  the  world  happened  to  exalt, 
whether  Cromwell  or  Charles  II.  On  the  latter  taunting  him  with 
tho  inferiority  of  his  verses  on  his  restoration  to  those  written  in 
laudation  of  the  Lord  Protector,  he  is  said  to  have  adroitly  replied, 
"Poets,  you  know,  Sire,  always  succeed  better  in  fiction  than  in 
truth."  As  a  politician,  his  career  was  rendered  contemptible  by 
thi!  pliancy  with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  changing  sides 
of  revolution,  and  secured  for  himself,  not  only  a  seat,  but  a  ready 
hearing,  in  nearly  every  Parliament,  from  the  day  that  he  entered 
the  House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Amersham — "nondum 
octodecenarius,"  his  epitaph  tells  us  ;  some  authorities  say  he 
was  hardlyr  more  than  sixteen — through  the  reigns  of  James  1., 
Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  until,  in  his  eightieth  year,  he 
was  returned  to  James  II.'s  Parliament  in  1685,  still  charming 
the  House  by  the  sweetness  of  his  eloquence,  his  conciliatory 
address,  and  exquisite  composition  of  his  sentences.  He  once 
grossly  miscalculated  his  opportunities,  when,  in  June  1643, 
he  concocted  tho  feeble  plot,  which  still  goes  by  his  name  as 
"  Waller's  Plot,"  for  seizing  the  Tower,  letting  the  King's  forces 
into  London,  overpowering  the  Militia,  and  dispossessing  the  Par- 
liament. But  while  his  companions  Chaloner  and  Tomkins  (his 
brother-in-law)  were  executed  as  traitors  before  their  own, 
doors  in  Cheapside  and  Coruhill,  Waller  saved  his  life  by 
turning  informer,  involving  even  ladies  in  complicity  with 
his  wretched  conspiracy ;  and  after  having  earned  universal  con- 
tempt by  his  cowardly  bearing  and  the  hypocritical  penitence 
exhibited  before  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  com- 
pounded for  his  treason  by  a  fine  of  10,000/.  and  a  sentence  of 
exile.  This  last  part  of  his  punishment  he  afterwards  wheedled 
Cromwell  into  remitting,  and  returning  to  England  he  lived 
in  high  repute  at  Hall  Barn  safe  through  all  political  storms 
almost  within  sight  of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  dying  full  of 
wealth,  honours,  and  days,  on  October  21,  1687,  leaving  thirteen 
children  behind  him,  and  having  a  panegyrical  epitaph  composed 
for  his  tomb  by  Rymer  of  tho  Foedera,  in  which,  among  other 
conceits,  we  read  that  he  made  his  tongue  so  dear  to  the  Muses 
that,  if  they  gave  up  Latin  and  Greek,  they  would  speak  no 
other  language  but  English. 


THE  FEUD  OF  REGULAR  AND  SECULAR  CLERGY. 

rPIIE  Times  reported  a  few  days  ago  that  a  Bull  regulating  the 
-L    relations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  and  the  Reli-5 
gious  Orders  in  England  had  already  received  the  Papal  signature,, 
and  was  shortly  to  be  published.    Meanwhile  the  telegram  re- 
counts under  nine  heads  the  principal  provisions  of  this  final  settleH 
ment  of  a  question  which  is  known  for  some  years  to  have  beeni 
greatly  exercising  both  the  Vatican  and  the  English  prelates  whoi 
had  appealed  to  its  judgment  against  the  encroachments  of  theii 
unruly  subjects — if  indeed  they  could  be  called  subjects — at  home. 
With  the  particular  details  already  communicated  of  this  Papal, 
ordinance,  which  will  be  chiefly  interesting  to  those  immediately; 
concerned,  we  need  not  trouble  our  readers.    It  may  be  enough  t» 
say  that  the  general  principle  underlying  them  is  one  consonant, 
we  presume,  with  traditional  precedents,  and  which  certainly  ap- 
pears to  be  agreeable  to  common  sense.    So  far  as  can  be  discerned^ 
the  regular  clergy  or  monks  are  left  pretty  much  to  themselves — 
that  is  to  the  control  of  their  own  superiors,  under  appeal  to  Rome 
— in  all  that  concerns  their  own  internal  discipline  and  life,  but  if 
they  undertake  parochial  work,  they  are  to  be  subject  "  in  what 
concerns  the  cure  of  souls  and  administration  of  the  Sacraments" 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  nor  can  they  assume  or  retain  any 
such  charge  except  by  his  appointment.    All  this  seem9  reasonable 
enough.    And  there  have,  we  believe,  been  many  difficulties  and 
heartburnings  for  the  want  of  an  observance  of  some  such  simple 
rule.    But  what  naturally  strikes  an  outsider,  in  regard  to  the 
elaborate  code  or  revision  of  code  found  necessary  in  the  latter  half 
of  this  nineteenth  century  for  preserving  peace  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  not  very  enormous  body  of  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
in  England,  is  the  obvious  reflection  that,  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  other 
matters,  history  repeats  itself.    The  standing  feud  between  secular 
and  regular  clergy  is  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  religious  ordere,  and 
therefore  almost  as  old  as  the  Church  itself.  Hallam,  in  speaking  of 
the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century,  says  that  the  secular  clergy, 
divided  among  themselves,  were  agreed  in  detesting  the  regulars, 
while  "  the  regular  monks  satirized  the  mendicant  friars,  who,  in 
their  turn,  after  exposing  both  to  the  ill  will  of  the  people,  in- 
curred a  double  portion  of  it  themselves."    And  he  adds  that  the 
literature  which  embodied  these  enmities,  by  loosening  the  bonds 
of  ancient  association,  paved  the  way  for  changes  of  speculative 
opinion,  and  thus  indirectly  served  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 
And  this  is  perfectly  true.    When  indeed  the  disputes  of  seculars 
and  regulars  are  alleged  by  too  eager  controversialists  in  proof  that 
there  is  no  real  unity  of  belief  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  infer- 
ence is  sufficiently  absurd,  for  their  differences  have  no  bearing 
on  any  question  remotely1  concerning  doctrine ;  but  the  differences 
themselves  are  not  the  less  real  and  lasting,  and  they  did  of 
course  contribute  something  to  the  general  break  up  of  mediaeval 
religion.    Nor  is  the  old  feud,  however  carefully  disguised  now 
that  there  are  Protestants  to  be  scandalized  as  well  as  Catholics, 
by  any  means  extinct ;  perhaps  it  is  hardly  less  bitter  than  in  former 
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ages.  Some  years  ago  a  distinguished  Jewish  convert,  who  had 
become  not  only  a  Christian  but  a  Carmelite  monk,  opened  a 
public  church  in  a  large  town  parish,  where  the  secular  clergy  were 
already  established.  The  Roman  Catholic  population  was  con- 
siderable, and  there  was  presumably  quite  room  for  two  places  of 
worship  for  them ;  indeed  they  were  at  the  time  preparing  to  build 
a  new  one ;  but  it  was  of  course  inevitable  that  the  establishment 
■of  a  monastic  church  should  act  more  or  less  as  a  drain  on  the 
resources  of  its  secular  rival.  "Father  A." — was  reported  to  be 
the  indignant  exclamation  of  the  outraged  and  invaded  parochus — 
*'  is  no  doubt  a  priest  and  a  monk,  but  for  all  that  he  is  a  Jew 
still,  in  all  but  his  baptism."  So  it  almost  looks  as  if,  to 
use  Hallam's  words,  "  the  secular  clergy  detested  the  regular "  as 
heartily  as  ever  still.  The  old  Aristotelian  proverb  <or  Kepapevs 
Kcpape'i  would  perhaps  go  some  way  to  explain  this,  but  a  very 
cursory  glance  only  at  Church  history  suffices  to  reveal  other  and 
more  special  reasons  for  the  chronic  jealousy  between  them. 

The  differences  of  Latin  and  Eastern  monasticism,  based  on  the 
characteristic  differences,  ethical  and  historical,  of  the  two  Com- 
munions, are  at  once  deep-seated  and  conspicuous.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  forms  of  life  bearing  a  common  name,  and 
•distinguished  by  the  same  universal  vows  of  "  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience,"  more  widely  diverse  in  character  and  practical 
result  than  the  manifold  activities,  say,  of  a  Benedictine  or 
Franciscan  community  of  the  middle  ages  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
passive  abstraction  of  the  old  Egyptian  Laura  or  the  dull  illiterate 
routine  of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  on  the  other.  During 
a  period  of  some  fifteen  centuries  scarcely  a  variation  of  external 
rule  or  internal  life  has  passed  over  the  cloistral  solitude  of  "  the 
changeless  East."  Empires,  dynasties,  civilizations,  religions — 
such  as  Islam,  itself  an  Eastern  product — have  risen  or  passed 
away ;  the  very  existence  of  Christendom  has  been  menaced  from 
without,  and  its  unity  once  and  again  has  been  broken  from  within ; 
but  the  slow  lapse  of  ages  ha3  brought  to  those  living  sepulchres 
no  revival  of  dormant  energies  or  dawning  of  a  clearer  light. 
Eastern  monachism  has  lasted  at  least  from  the  days  of  St. 
Antony  to  our  own,  but  it  reckons  no  Benedict,  or  Francis,  or 
Ignatius  among  its  legislators,  no  Abelard  or  Aquina3  among  its 
theologians,  no  Anselm  or  Bernard  among  its  saints.  It  has  been 
left  to  the  casual  enterprise  of  Western  scholars  to  exhume  from 
time  to  time  by  some  lucky  accident  the  buried  treasures  consigned 
to  moths  and  worms  in  the  deserted  libraries  of  Mount  Atho3  or 
Mount  Sinai,  while  Western  monks  alone  have  carried  out  into  a 
hundred  various  ramifications  of  active  and  intellectual  energy 
the  monastic  idea  originally  borrowed  from  the  East.  If  there 
has  been  no  feud  between  regulars  and  seculars  in  the  East,  that 
is  chiefly  because,  except  at  one  point,  there  has  been  next  to  no 
contact  between  them ;  their  isolation  has  saved  them  from  hostility. 
There  is  one  exception  however ;  Eastern  bishops  being  bound  by 
the  rule  of  celibacy,  while  the  parish  priests  are  bound  to  be 
married,  are  taken  exclusively  from  the  monasteries,  and  they  are 
said  in  consequence  to  be  usually  very  much  out  of  sympathy  with 
their  dioce3an  clergy,  as  is  natural  in  the  circumstances.  But 
the  very  activity  of  the  Latin  monks,  which  has  brought  them  into 
the  thick  of  the  fray,  and  mixed  them  up  with  the  general  course 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  history,  ha3  also  brought  them  into 
active  and  jealous  competition  with  their  rivals  of  the  secular 
priesthood.  The  two  orders  are  sometimes  designated  by  theo- 
iogians  "  the  two  eyes  of  the  Church,"  but  their  range  of  vision  is 
certainly  not  always  identical.  This  arises  partly,  as  was  observed 
ust  now,  from  the  nature  of  things,  partly  from  a  cause  by  no 
means  discreditable  to  the  religious  orders.  Benedictines,  Fran- 
ciscans, Jesuits,  and  other  "  reforms,"  as  they  were  often  called,  of 
monastic  institute,  came  forward,  each  in  its  turn,  as  a  protest 
inst  existing  corruptions  and  the  consecration  of  a  renewed 
mergy  in  the  field  of  spiritual  labour.  Their  appearance  was  at 
a  rebuke  and  a  challenge  to  the  lazy  or  corrupt  pastorate  of 
age,  and  in  proportion  as  a  rebuke  is  deserved,  it  is  likely  to  be 
inted.  It  is  true  that  too  often  in  course  of  time  the  reformers 
themselves  came  to  stand  pre-eminently  in  need  of  reformation,  and 
gargoyles  and  miserere  seats  of  our  old  churches  and  cathedrals 
abiding  and  amusing  witness  to  the  uncompromising  sharp* 
of  the  hints  administered  to  them  by  their  rivals.  But  there 
one  peculiarity  of  the  monastic  institute,  neither  creditable 
discreditable  in  itself,  which  grew  indeed  out  of  that  rivalry, 
nit  also  served,  and  serves  to  this  day,  enormously  to  accentuate 
'  augment  it. 

The  new  Bull  about  to  be  issued  on  the  relations  of  secular 
regular  clergy  in  England  deals  entirely  with  the  condi- 
ions  and  limitations  of  the  exemption  of  the  regulars  from 
sniscopal  control.  And  this  exemption  has  all  along  lain  at 
he  root  of  the  contention  between  them.     The  earliest  ' 

pie  of  such  a  papal   exemption  is  Haid  to  have  occurred 
n  455,  under  lieo  the  Great,  first  of  the  chief  found*  ™  of  the 
apal  Monarchy,  but  it  did  not  income  frequent  till  some  centu- 
ries later.    Pope  Zacbary,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  OtHtUlf, 
ived  the  practice,  which  thenceforward  was  vry  g<in«'rnlly 
olio  wed.     Muratori  however  thinks  exemption*  of  monasteries 
episcopal  visitation  were  not  common  in  Italy  before  the  ele- 
venth century,  and  that  many  of  the  earlier  Charters  are  forgeries. 

e  English  antiquaries  similarly  contend  that  no  Anglo-Saxon 
nonastery  was  exempt,  and  that  the  first  instance  of  a  genuine 
barter  of  Exemption  in  this  country  is  that  of  Buttle  Abbey  in 
he  reign  of  William  the  (Jonfjueror.  Certainly  such  exemptions 
vera  very  common  in  England  afterwards.  And  it  must  in  fair- 
isss  bo  admitted,  as  Ilallam  points  out,  that  the  bishops  had  often 


exercised  an  arbitrary  or  even  tyrannical  power  over  the  clergy,  both 
regular  and  secular,  of  which  constant  complaints  were  made,  as 
may  be  learnt  from  the  Acts  of  contemporary  Councils. 
Guizot  calls  attention  to  the  fact  in  his  History  of  French  Civili- 
zation. But  the  regular  clergy,  who  had  the  countenance  ol 
Rome,  and  very  often  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  day  also,  at  their 
back,  were  able  to  make  a  more  successful  resistance  than  the 
secular,  and  it  suited  the  purpose  of  the  Papal  Court  to  include 
those  exemptions  of  au  order  of  men  on  whose  devoted  service  it 
could  always  securely  reckon  in  the  general  scheme  of  steady  and 
gradual  encroachment  on  episcopal  authority  it  was  engaged  in 
carrying  out.  And  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  a  ready 
excuse  for  this  policy  might  be  found  in  the  comparative  superiority 
of  monastic  over  episcopal  morality.  At  that  period,  according  to 
Guizot,  the  Church  had  sunk  into  a  state  of  disorder  hardly  less 
marked  than  that  of  civil  society,  and  the  bishops,  with  little  control 
to  fear  from  any  quarter,  set  free  (through  the  new  discipline  of 
the  false  decretals)  from  the  surveillance  of  their  metropolitans  and 
of  provincial  Councils,  were  apt  to  indulge  in  scandalous  excesses. 
The  monasteries,  on  the  other  hand,  were  usually  at  least 
respectable,  and  thus  could  urge  a  strong  moral  claim  to  ex- 
emption from  an  interference  more  likely  to  prejudice  than  to 
promote  their  efficiency. 

We  need  not  trace  out  the  further  course  of  the  history  in 
detail.  When  the  principle  was  once  established  motives  good 
and  bad  would  alike  conspire  to  foster  its  maintenance  and 
extension.  In  her  long  struggle  for  supremacy  Rome  could  not 
lightly  reject  the  service  of  auxiliaries  all  of  whom  were  in  their 
measure  fairly  entitled  to  the  designation,  afterwards  arrogated  to 
themselves  by  the  Jesuits,  of  the  praetorian  guard  of  the  Papacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  ugly  and  reiterated  indictment 
against  the  secular  clergy,  chiefly  of  simony  and  incontinence, 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  nearly  every  mediaeval  Council,  it 
might  fairly  seem  incumbent  on  the  Pope  not  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  men  like  Dominic,  or  Francis,  or  Ignatius,  who 
offered  him  "  the  promise  and  potency "  of  a  great  spiritual 
development  and  renewal.  The  Council  of  Trent,  which  reformed 
many  things,  though  it  did  not  reform  the  doctrines  abhorrent  to 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  made  a  tolerably  clean  sweep  of  clerical 
scandals  at  least  in  Europe,  but  the  long  standing  feud  of  seculars 
and  regulars  was  not  therefore  destined  to  be  healed.  No  pre- 
vious order  indeed  or  combination  of  orders  ever  attracted  to  itself 
one-half  the  jealousy  and  antagonism  provoked  by  the  "  Company 
of  Jesus,"  whose  very  name  was  interpreted  into  an  arrogant  and 
intolerable  assumption  of  superior  excellence.  Moreover  the 
Tridentine  decrees  had  just  strictly  forbidden  the  creation  of  any 
new  ordei'3,  and  the  prohibition  has  never  been  infringed.  But 
there  are  ways  of  driving  a  coach  and  six  through  inconvenient 
enactments  without  directly  infringing  them,  and  under  the  varied 
alias  of  "  Society,"  "  Congregation,"  "  Institute,"  and  the  like,  new 
Communities  preserving  all  the  distinctive  characters  and  privileges 
of  the  old  Orders  have  multiplied  more  rapidly  during  the  last  three 
centuries  than  at  any  previous  period  of  Church  history.  And  as  all 
these  new  organizations  are  rather  of  the  "  active  "  than  the  "  con- 
templative" type,  they  all  como  inevitably  into  contact,  and  there- 
fore sooner  or  later  into  collision,  with  the  secular  priesthood.  One 
of  the  latest  of  them,  founded  in  Italy  some  forty  years  ago  and 
soon  afterwards  introduced  into  England,  was  expressly  designed 
to  share,  and  thereby  elevate  and  improve,  the  work  of  the 
parochial  clergy.  And  iu  a  country  like  this,  when:  the  supply  of 
priests  "  for  the  mission  "  is  sure  to  fall  short  of  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  can  least  of  all  afford  to 
dispense  with  the  proffered  aid  of  volunteers,  whose  education  has 
cost  them  nothing,  who  have  resources  of  their  own  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  whoso  culture  is  usually  of  a  higher  typo  than  the  dio- 
cesan seminary  can  bestow.  But  the  aid  is  accepted  not  without 
reserve  and  misgiving.  Over  the  secular  clergy  tho  Bishop  exacts 
an  absolute,  not  to  say  arbitrary,  control ;  but  he  knows  that  tho 
regulars  own  at  best  a  divided  allegiance,  and  regard  him  rather, 
as  a  recalcitrant  Ritualist  is  supposed  to  look  on  his  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  as  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with  than  as  a  superior  to  be 
obeyed.  And  henco  arose  tho  need  for  this  elaborate  concordat 
between  tho  rival  jurisdictions  which  adds  0110  fresh  chapter  to  the 
long  and  not  uniformly  edifying  record  of  the  conflict  of  seculars 
and  regulars  in  the  Latin  Church. 


1)1  K  M KIMS'. I  K. 


rTIHE  company  of  the  Court  Theatre  at  Saxe-Mslningei]  has  ac- 

-M-  quired  ii  remarkable  and  peculiar  reputation  iu  Germany. 
This  is  duo  not  merely  to  tho  excellence  of  the  performances  in 
their  own  theatre,  but  to  tho^n  which  tin  y  have  given  in  Merlin, 
I  >i  •  den,  Vienna,  and  other  cities.  It  is  a  common  custom  iu  (  o«r- 
niany  for  single  adorn  t>  be  invited  to  join  other  companies  for 
a  few  weeks,  when  they  are  called  " guest*,1'  in  order  that  tin  y 
may  play  tho  parts  in  which  they  liavo  acquired  the  greatest  dis- 
rtnrtfon  it  home.  In  tho  case  of  the  Moiningen  Theatre,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  single  actor*  who  make  these  friendly  expeditions 
to  other  places,  but  the  entire  company,  so  that  "  Die  alelningtr" 
have  como  to  bo  spoken  of  collectively,  as  n  body  of  persons 
governed  by  a  particular  H_y  .leiu,  and  animated  by  a  common  pur- 
pose. In  fact,  so  far  as  wo  aro  able  to  judge,  their  visit*  to 
BWW)  towns  nre  regarded,  both  by  themselves  and  others,  as 
missionary  enterprises,  tho  object  of  which  is  tho  Improvement  of 
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the  stage.  Reformers,  especially  those  who  wear  their  badges 
openly  ou  their  sleeves,  are  usually  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not 
with  dislike.  Tho  Meiningers,  on  the  contrary,  have  become 
extraordinarily  popular.  Wherever  they  go,  the  theatre  is  crowded, 
not  once  merely,  but  night  after  night,  so  long  as  they  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  stay ;  and  they  are  usually  pressed  to  repeat  their 
visit  at  the  earliest  opportunity  possible.  Up  to  this  time  they 
have  never  played  out  of  Germany.  Now,  however,  they  aro  about 
to  give  a  series  of  performances  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  It  will 
therefore  bo  interesting  to  examine  the  objects  which  they  have 
in  view,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them. 

When  tho  present  Grand  Duke  succeeded  his  father  in  1S66  he 
found  a  company  at  the  JIof-Thcater  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
in  other  German  towns  of  the  samo  importance.  It  was,  as  is 
customary,  a  double  company,  giving  operas  and  plays  on  alter- 
nate evenings.  The  Duke,  however,  actuated  by  a  laudable  desire 
of  doing  one  thing  well,  soon  made  up  his  mind  to  abandon 
opera,  and  to  devote  his  energies  to  the  representation  of  plays  as 
completely  as  the  resources  and  limits  of  the  stage  will  allow.  The 
condition  of  the  German  theatre,  so  be  thought,  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. Modern  pieces,  such  as  translations  of  popular  Freneh 
novelties,  light  comedies  and  farces,  might  be  put  on  the  boards 
as  well  as  they  deserved  to  be  ;  but  the  higher  forms  of  the 
modern  drama,  the  classical  masterpieces  of  Germany,  and  the 
plays  of  Shakspeare,  whom,  as  is  well  known,  the  Germans  have 
adopted  and  made  their  own,  were  performed  in  a  very  slovenly 
fashion.  It  needed  a  very  critical  eye  to  perceive  this.  English- 
men wbo  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Faust  or  Hamlet  at 
one  of  the  great  German  theatres  have  rejoiced  that  there  was  still  a 
stage  on  which  poetical  plays  could  be  represented  with  respect  to 
the  author's  own  intention,  without  curtailment  from  deference  to 
the  habits  of  the  audience  or  some  stupid  tradition  of  the  stage, 
and,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  with  far  greater  attention  to  details 
and  to  the  adequate  presentation  of  the  minor  characters  than  is 
possible  in  England.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  however, 
thought  otherwise.  It  appeared  to  him  that,  while  one  or  two  parts 
were  entrusted  to  actors  of  talent,  the  rest  were  neglected  ;  that 
the  scenery  was  too  often  inappropriate  ;  and  that  the  costumes 
and  accessories  lacked  historical  accuracy.  He,  therefore,  set  to 
work  to  correct  these  defects  in  his  own  theatre.  In  every  play 
produced  there  the  same  pains  was  to  be  bestowed  on  the  small 
parts  as  on  the  great  ones.  Self-assertion  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  company  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It  is  one  of 
his  principles  that  there  should  be  no  "  supers  "  in  bis  theatre, 
only  actors  and  actresses,  any  of  whom  must  expect,  if  need  be,  to 
be  called  upon  to  take  the  smallest  parts.  When  a  piece  has  been 
selected  for  performance,  the  principal  parts  are  first  studied  under 
his  own  direction,  and  often  in  his  own  presence,  until  he  is  satis- 
fied ;  after  which  the  different  scenes  are  gradually  put  together 
and  rehearsed  over  and  over  again,  always  with  the  scenery  and 
all  the  persons,  whether  speaking  or  silent,  who  are  to  appear  in 
them,  so  that  complete  harmony  may  be  produced,  and  every- 
body, small  as  well  as  great,  may  feel  their  responsibility  in 
the  perfect  realization  of  the  picture.  By  this  means  care- 
lessness and  listlessness  on  the  part  of  the  lookers-on  is  avoided. 
They  are  made  to  understand  that  gestures  may  be  as  elo- 
quent as  words,  and  that  each  member  of  a  crowd  ought  to 
possess  a  distinct  and  definite  individuality  while  taking  part 
in  a  common  action.  In  consequence,  the  throngs  that  till  the 
stage  in  such  plays  as  Julius  Ccesar,  Fiesco,  and  Wallenstein's 
Camp  (all  of  which  are  to  be  given  in  London),  are  said  to  be 
quite  wonderful  in  their  reality,  and  in  the  way  in  which  varieties 
of  nationality  and  motive  are  indicated.  We  hear  on  all  hands 
that  the  result  justifies  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
"  Work,"  says  the  Duke,  "  is  the  secret  of  the  Meiningers'  suc- 
cess " ;  and  the  verdict  of  German  audiences  is  wholly  in  his 
favour.  Wherever  the  Meiningers  perform  they  leave  their  mark 
behind  them  by  stimulating  audiences  to  demand,  and  managers 
to  attempt,  increased  efficiency  in  these  really  important  matters, 
which  are  too  often  regarded  as  accessories,  upon  which  neither 
time  nor  thought  need  be  expended.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  abolition  of  the  detestable  star-system  has 
rendered  the  performance  of  any  great  work  inadequate.  If  no 
performer  be  pre-eminent,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  admitted 
who  is  inadequate.    The  average  is  remarkably  high. 

Again,  it.  i9  held  at  Saxe-Meiningen  that  the  closest  union 
ought  to  subsist  bet  ween  the  actors  and  the  decorations.  No  de- 
tail can  be  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  have  some  influence  on  the 
tone  of  the  whole  picture ;  and  the  etlect  of  the  actions  of  the 
principal  personages  will  be  heightened  when  the  scenery  is 
brought  into  harmony  with  it.  In  this  department,  therefore,  the 
utmost  attention  is  paid  to  accuracy  of  detail  and  to  local  colour- 
ing, so  as  to  present  to  the  audience  an  exact  realization  of  the 
place  in  which  the  action  may  be  supposed  to  pass.  At  the  same 
time,  care  is  taken  that  the  scenery  should  not  in  any  way  over- 
ride the  actors,  but  form,  as  it  ought  to  do,  a  rich  and  suitable 
background  to  them.  Similar  care  is  taken  that  the  costumes 
and  the  furniture  shall  be  of  the  exact  period  indicated  in  the 
play.  In  many  cases  real  articles  are  made  use  of,  as  in  Kleist "a 
drama,  Das  Katchen  von  Htilbronn,  where  the  knights  appear  in 
suits  of  armour  that  have  been  handed  down  from  the  middle 
ages.  The  elaboration  of  the  scenery  has,  no  doubt,  one  drawback, 
and  that  a  considerable  one.  It  necessitates  an  employment  of 
the  drop-curtain  so  frequent  that  even  the  warmest  admirers  of 
the  Meiningers  admit  that  it  is  wearisome.  Julius  Casar,  for 
instance,  which  ought  to  be  played  in  rive  acts,  is  really  played  in 


eight,  and  Wilhelm  Tell  in  fourteen.     However,  not  even  this 
defect,  which  German  audiences,  who  like  to  get  their  play  over 
early,    must    find    particularly    irksome,  has   diminished  the 
success  of  tbo  Meiningers  in  their  own   country.     Even  ia 
Vienna,  where  a  strong  taste  for  dramatic  entertainments  is  co- 
existent with  an  equally  strong  predilection  for  early  hours,  the 
Meiningers  won  golden  opinions.    One  of  their  critics,  a  Viennese>  J 
and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  own  Burg-Theater,  which  he  regards  1 
as  second  only  to  the  Comedie  Francaise,  even  if  it  be  not  in  some  I 
ways  superior  to  it,  cordially  admits  their  great  excellence ;  and  I 
especially  proclaims  to  his  countrymen  that  their  attention  to  I 
details  and  their  power  of  realizing  the  whole  scope  and  object  of  ] 
a  play  enabled  them  to  succeed  even  where  the  Burg-Theater  | 
had  failed.     He  dwells  especially  on  their  performance  of  Grill- 
parzer's  drama,  The  Ancestress  ("  Die  Ahnfrau"),  which  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  London.     The  very  scenery 
seemed  haunted  by  the  weird  mysteriousness  of  the  poet's  con- 
ception. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  Duke's  primary  object  iu 
thus  devoting  his  time,  energy,  and  resources  to  the  improvement 
of  the  stage  was  to  represent  German  masterpieces  more  completely 
than  had  hitherto  been  done.     This  idea  explains  the  somewhat 
limited  character  of  his  repertoire.     If  a  play  be  adequately  per- 
formed at  other  German  theatres,  he  does  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  produce  it  at  Saxe-Meiningen.    For  this  reason  Faust 
is  rarely  given  there.    Again,  his  peculiar  system  induces  him  to 
perform  elaborate  plays,  with  numerous  characters  and  many  super- 
numeraries, rather  than  those  where  a  single  personage  dominate* 
the  action.    Hence  the  exclusion  of  Wallenstein  and  Hamlet  from 
the  Loudon  programme — omissions  which,  we  confess,  we  parti- 
cularly regret.    We  wish,  too,  that  some  modern  comedies  could 
have  been  given  here.    Such  are  given  occasionally  at  Saxe- 
Meiuingen,  and  would  not  only  have  relieved  the  somewhat  sombre 
tone  of  the  'rest  of  the  pieces  selected,  but  would  Lave  enabled 
us  to  judge  of  a  branch  of  German  literature  but  little  known 
in  England.    We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  two  comedies  by 
Moliere  set  down  in  the  programme  will  probably  be  replaced 
by  the  Taming  of  the  Shreio   and  Goethe's  one-act  play  Die 
Geschwistev.    The  former  will  be  given  from  the  text  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  I 
of  the  visit.    The  plays  chosen,  however,  though  it  is  easy  to  find  I 
fault  with  the  selection,  will  all  be  very  interesting,  especially  as  I 
the  result  of  the  system  the  outlines  of  which  we  have  attempted! 
to  sketch.  We  wish  the  company  all  success.  The  labour  of  moving  I 
so  large  a  body  of  persons,  with  all  the  supernumeraries,  thai 
scenery,  the  furniture,  and  the  accessories  (without  which  the  Mein- 1 
ingers  never  travel),  must  be  so  great  and  so  costly  that  we  almost  I 
wonder  the  Duke  ventured  to  undertake  it.    Fortune  is  said  to* 
favour  the  brave.     Let  us  hope  that  she  will  do  so  on  thi* 
occasion. 


THOUGHT-READING. 

WE  are  tempted  sometimes  to  doubt  whether  our  civilization 
is  not  after  all  an  elaborate  sham,  and  whether  it  would 
not  be  more  honest  to  return  to  the  primitive  coat  of  blue  paintJ 
and  practise  our  fetishism  iu  an  open  and  straightforward  manner! 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  difficult  to  detect  any  great  difference  is 
principle  between  the  pretensions  of  savage  "  medicine  men  :'  anil 
the  various  crazes,  such  as  mesmerism,  spiritualism,  transcendental 
physics,  and  the  like,  which  have  been  in  vogue  during  the  present 
generation.    With  us,  as  with  cur  humbler  brethren  of  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  the  motives  which  lead  to  these  practices  are  as  various^ 
as  the  methods  employed.    They  are  supplied  sometimes  by  m 
genuine  but  hopeless  desire  to  attain  the  impossible,  to  induce  thai 
natural  order  of  things  to  accommodate  themselves  to  our  owa 
convenience,  or  by  a  vague  yearning  to  see  into  futurity.  Another, 
aud  by  far  the  most  frequent,  cause  is  the  desire  to  profit,  through 
deliberate  imposture,  by  the  weakness  of  one's  fellow-creaturea.  | 
But  yet  another  motive  exists,  and  that  is  vanity,  which  induce* 
the  would-be  seer  to  mistake  his  own  fidgety  excitement  for  i 
supernatural  inspiration,  and  compels  him  to  delude  himself  aa  j 
well  as  others.    This  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  forms  of 
modern  miracle-working,  for  the  "  seer  :'  or  "  healer "  may  b»  I 
perfectly  honest  in  the  belief  in  his  own  powers,  and  his  claim!  / 
may  be",  and  indeed  always  are,  more  or  less  borne  out  by  the 
etlect  of  his  own  excitable  "temperament  upon  that  of  others.  Thu 
is  the  secret  of  "  electro-biology "  and  other  now  exploded 
quackeries ;  for  you  have  only  to  persuade  an  emotional  person 
that   he   either    cannot    or    must  do  a  certain   thing,  and 
his  nerves  and   muscles  unconsciously  obey   the   impulse  of 
his   will,  although   the   suggestion    that    has  set  that  will 
to  work  comes  from  another.    Scientific  men  whose  fives  are 
spent  in  investigating  the  intricate  mechanism  of  nature,  e9peci-  j 
ally  that  delicate  arrangement  of  matter  which  makes  up  a  living 
aud  thinking  human  being,  are  naturally  attracted  to  these  phe- 
nomena ;  and  when  a  really  honest  person  comes  before  them,  | 
claiming  to  do  something  extraordinary,  and  really  doing  some- 
thing which  thev  cannot  understand  or  account  for,  a  very  nice 
"  nine  days'  wonder  "  indeed  is  the  result.    But,  as  we  have  had  . 
occasion  to  remark  in  these  columns  when  speaking  of  "  modem 
magic,"  whether  of  the  spiritism  or  prestidigitation  type,  scientific 
men  do  not  make  at  all  good  observers  at  such  exhibitions.  This 
is  certainly  not  as  it  should  be;  for,  knowing  as  well  as  they  do  / 
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the  limits  of  the  natural,  they  should  begin  by  assuming  that  what 
they  see,  or  think  they  see,  cannot  be  done,  and  should  next  look 
for  the  fallacy — the  unnoticed  break  in  the  chain  of  evidence — 
which  apparently  separates  the  occurrence  from  the  ordinary  ope- 
rations of  nature.  What  scientists,  however,  as  a  rule,  do  in  such 
cases  is  to  try  to  account  for  the  "  supernatural  "  appearance  by 
natural  laws,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that 
has  wrung  from  them  their  testimony  to  its  occurrence.  In  nine 
instances  out  of  ten  it  would  be  found  that  the  miracle-monger 
has — perhaps  quite  involuntarily — made  a  temps,  and  thrown  out 
all  their  calculations.  A  temps  is  a  technical  term  in  conjuring, 
and  signifies  any  act  by  which  the  attention  of  the  audience  is 
drawn  off  the  performer  while  he  is  doing  something  which  he 
does  not  wish  them  to  see,  and  by  which  they  are  made  to  believe 
that  the  act  takes  place  at  a  time  when  he  is,  in  fact,  quite  passive. 
It  may  be  aptly  illustrated  by  the  old  melodramatic  trick  when 
the  first  murderer  requests  the  virtuous  hero  to  "observe  the  flight 
i  of  yonder  solitary  crow,''  and  sticks  him  in  the  back  when  he  turns 
his  head  for  the  purpose. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  remarks  because  the  daily  papers  have 
been  lately  full  of  an  affair  which,  if  not  dispassionately  discussed 
from  a  common-sense  standpoint,  is  likely  to  add  one  more  to  the 
already  too-long  list  of  popular  crazes  about  the  "  supernatural.'' 
The  other  day  a  select  party,  consisting  of  some  of  the  men  most 
distinguished  in  physical  and  mental  science,  met  to  witness  an 
exhibition  by  a  Mr.  Bishop  of  his  "  remarkable  power  of  thought- 
reading."  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  Professor  Huxley  appeared 
as  his  sponsors,  and  testified  to  their  own  experience  of  Mr. 
Bishop's  wonderful  faculty,  "  which  he  derives  from  the  careful 
study  of  the  indications  unconsciously  given  by  the  subjects  ex- 
perimented upon,  and  his  peculiar  aptness  in  interpreting  those 
indications."  Now  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
and  plausible  account  of  what  Mr.  Bishop,  or  auv  one  else  with 
keen  powers  of  observation,  may  do;  but  what  we  object  to  is 
the  folly  of  bringing  a  dozen  scientific  men  together  to  in- 
vestigate what  is,  after  all,  a  very  common  conjuring  trick.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Bishop,  as  we  are  assured,  has  no  intention  of  making 
any  pecuniary  or  other  gain  out  of  his  powers,  which  he  simply  ex- 
hibits as  "  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  psychology  "; 
but  he  must  forgive  us  if  we  do  suspect  him  of  taking  a  very 
undue  estimate  of  the  rarity  or  value  of  his  talent.  The  first 
"experiment"  consisted  in  Mr.  Moncure  Conway's  hiding  a  bundle 
of  tickets,  when  the  performer,  who  was  led  blindfold  into  the 
room,  seized  Mr.  Conway's  hand,  "  and  pressing  it  against  his 
forehead  with  much  excitement  of  manner,"  raced  about  the  room 
with  him  until  the  hiding-place  was  discovered.  Then  Professor 
Kay  Lankester  complained  of  a  pain,  and  the  "  medium  "  correctly 
indicated  that  it  was  a  tooth-ache  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the 
sufferer's  cheek.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  next  took  part  in  this  some- 
what undignified  game  of  blindman's-buff.  Some  cards  witli  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  upon  them  were  hung  upon  a  string, 
and  Dr.  Playfair  having  thought  of  the  word  "  Speaker  " — which, 
by  the  by,  he  probably  thinks  a  great  deal  about — Mr.  Bishop 
spelt  it  out  on  the  tickets.  These  were  the  most  successful  of  the 
"  experiments,"  and  a  very  poor  business  it  seems  to  have  been. 
The  private  seance  was  followed  by  a  more  public  one  given  last 
Wednesday,  and,  not  wishing  to  do  a  possible  injustice  to  one  who 
has  the  cause  of  "  the  study  of  psychology  "  so  much  at  heart,  we 
made  a  point  of  being  present. 

A  large  and  distinguished  audience  had  been  invited;  and 
Mr.  Bishop,  by  way  of  prelude,  skilfully  referred  to  a  journey 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  India  "  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  practices  of  the  Indian  necromancers,"  and  then  lead 
out  a  testimonial  from  Dr.  Carpenter,  couched  iu  the  terms  we 
have  already  quoted  ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to  business.  A 
I "  committee "  of  twelve  men  of  note  was  chosen,  and  sat  in 
la  crescent  of  chairs  upon  the  raised  platform,  suggesting  an 
I  entertainment  of  quite  another  character  at  St.  James's  Hall.  The 
first  experiment  was  that  of  hiding  an  object  which  Mr.  Bishop 
was  to  find;  but,  although  he  indulged  in  the  most  frantic 
"  hypnotic "  gymnastics,  and  his  assistant  kept  thinking  as 
hard  as  be  could  upon  the  place  of  hilling,  the  thing  was  a  dead 
failure.  The  next  attempt  was  rather  more  successful,  a  con- 
cealed pencil-case  being  brought  to  light,  to  the  great  joy  of  all 
Concerned,  though  not  without  much  fuss  ami  rushing  about.  A 
mysterious  arrangement  of  passing  a  small  doll  from  hand  to  hand 
and  hiding  it,  to  be  s  ibvquently  hunted  for  by  Mr.  Bishop,  whiled 
away  another  tedious  hall-hour,  and  ended  also  in  failure.  Some 
numbers  written  on  a  black-board  were,  however,  guessed  blind- 
fold, and  slightly  raised  the  obviously  flagging  toteratt  of  th< 
audience;  but  this  seemed  a  more  ingenious,  and  le-s  ingenuous, 
device.  The  pain,  also— this  time  an  imaginary  one — as  iu  Pro* 
feasor  Lftnkcster'B  case,  was  placed  to  the  general  sati-f'iction. 
The  great "  experiment "  of  the  evening,  however,  that  with  the 
alphabet,  was  also  a  fiasco,  although  Mr.  Labouchere,  who  thought 
of  a  woid,  was  very  long-suffering.  This  trick,  in  which  the  letters 
are  printed  on  cards,  connected  by  a  string,  and  laid  upon  the  plat- 
form, where  the  blindfolded  performer  hovers  omt  them  and 
pounces  from  time  to  time  on  one  or  another,  bean  M  ludicrous  a 
resemblanco  to  that  of  tho  "  learned  pig"  nt  a  fair  that  WB  would 
suggest  some  variation  at  least  of  the  mite  en  tuinr.  Having 
twice  guessed  tho  wrong  word,  Mr.  Bishop  gave  it  up,  and  the 
"experiments"  shortly  came  to  an  end.  The  whole  affair  appeared 
to  us  excessively  dull  ;  nnd,  though  there  was  nothing  thai  indi- 
Ijcated,  or  indeed  required,  collusion,  there  was  certainly  nothing 
which  could  further  the  cause  of  science.    Nor  need  sensitive 


people  be  alarmed  lest  their  thoughts  should  be  inopportunely 
revealed ;  for  it  would  seem  that,  if  they  have  any  objection  to 
their  being  read  by  another  person  they  need  only  neglect  to  con- 
centrate their  mind  upon  one  thought  at  a  time,  and  decline  to  be 
dragged  wildly  up  and  down  the  room.  As  a  means  of  communi- 
cation, we  prefer  the  ordinary  methods  of  expressing  thought  by 
speech,  writing,  or  signs. 

The  practice  of  thought-reading  in  one  phase  or  another  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  conjuror's  art,  and  is  no  more  "  an  interesting 
contribution  to  psychology  "  than  is  a  successful  performance  of  the 
three-card  trick.  Mr.  Bishop's  performances  differ  only  in  degree 
from  the  directions  given  in  every  "  Boy's  Own  Book"  for  telling 
the  card  thought  of ;  while  they  fall  immeasurably  short  of  that 
feat  when  performed  by  such  men  as  the  late  Robert  Houdin,  to 
sav  nothing  of  that  eminent  conjuror's  mysterious,  but  anything- 
but  supernatural,  second-sight.  Yet  we  have  never  heard  of  a 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  "  almost  every  branch  of  scien- 
tific research — gentlemen  whose  names  were  more  than  a  sufficient 
guarantee  tha^the  tests  would  be  severe  and  searching  in  their 
character  and  conditions,"  being  asked  to  witness  Professor 
Bosco-Frikell  von  Dobler's  remarkable  experiments  with  a 
pack  of  common  playing-cards,  or  his  curious  illusion  with 
three  domestic  thimbles  and  a  pea.  We  shall  expect  to  see  next 
announced  a  similar  gathering  of  scientific  men  to  investigate 
the  curious  problems  in  the  equilibrium  of  the  human  body,  illus- 
trated by  a  Japanese  acrobat  upon  a  pole. 

We  are  grieved  to  be  obliged  to  speak  in  so  disparaging  a 
manner  of  a  young  gentleman  who  has  no  object  in  view  but  to 
make  "  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  study  of  psychology," 
but  we  would  remind  both  him  and  his  scientific  admirers  that  the 
"  thought-reading  "  form  of  inspiration  is  "  rather  played  out  "  by 
this  time.  Continental  newspapers  are  crammed  with  advertise- 
ments of  soi-disant  "  somnambulists,"  who  profess  to  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  in  a  more  thorough  style ;  but  abroad  it  is  the  police, 
and  not  the  scientists,  who  keep  an  eye  upon  the  affair.  The  dis- 
coveries of  the  early  "  phrenologists  and  physiognomists  "  as  to  the 
conformation  and  functions  of  the  brain  led  to  many  mad  theories, 
and  it  was  but  a  slight  step  from  judging  of  certain  indi- 
cations of  character  by  the  shape  of  a  skull  to  declaring  what 
was  passing  in  the  subject's  mind  at  a  given  moment.  Time 
and  common  sense,  however,  soon  reduced  these  pretensions  to 
within  reasonable  limits,  although  they  made  great  stir  at  the  time 
when  they  were  first  advanced.  The  practice  of  "  thought-reading," 
too,  is  well  known  in  the  East ;  and  the  annals  of  Buddhist  sages 
who  have  qualified  themselves  as  "  seers  "  by  contemplating  their 
own  waist-bands  for  lengthened  periods,  and  of  Sufi  mystics  in 
Persia  and  Turkey,  who  have  attained  the  same  powers  by  fasting 
and  other  ascetic  practices,  are  full  of  authentic  instances  of  the- 
exercise  of  this  faculty.  The  reader  of  such  anecdotes,  however, 
merely  pities  the  "poor  heathen"  who  can  be  so  superstitious  as 
to  believe  such  nonsense,  while  the  vagaries  of  a  young  man 
who  thinks  himself  the  prophet  of  a  new  scientific  religion 
because  he  is  sharp  in  detecting  "  indications  unconsciously  given 
by  the  subjects  experimented  upon "  are  regarded  as  worthy 
of  the  serious  attention  of  eminent  men.  Such  exhibitions  are  in 
every  way  unwholesome ;  they  eucourago  a  misguided  hankering 
after  notoriety  in  the  performer,  they  suggest  a  fresh  means  of  im- 
posture to  professional  charlatans,  and,  worst  of  all,  they  bring 
science  and  scientific  evidence  into  ridicule  and  disrepute. 


THE  PA  IMS  SALON. 

rIMII3  year's  Salon  has  been  looked  forward  to  in  Pans  as- 
J-  promising  to  be  of  exceptional  interest,  on  account  of  tho  fact 
that  tho  artists  have  at  length  decided  to  set  aside  all  oilers  of 
Government  assistance  and  to  conduct  their  own  exhibition  iu 
their  own  way.  The  public  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  them 
for  two  important  reforms — the  number  of  pictures  admitted  for 
exhibition  has  lx.'cn  limited)  nnd  OOmfoitaole  seats  have  been 
placed  in  every  room.  Of  tho  promised  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  tho  works  exposed  there  is  little  to  bo  said.  After 
much  debate,  and  a  good  deal  of  unseemly  quarrelling,  a  jury  was 
formed  which  has  produced  tho  same  result  as  that  which  has 
been  attained  by  its  predecessors — an  exhibition  containing  pic- 
tures of  groat  merit,  swamped  by  the  intolerable  deal  of  trash 
surrounding  them.  The  most  ambitious  work  exhibited  this  year 
is  M.  Paul  Baudry's  "  Glorification  do  la  I.oi,"  to  which  the  plaeo 
of  honour  has  been  n>  ugncd.  It  is  a  truly  noble  example  of  tho 
highest,  order  of  decorative  art;  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  nnv 
ihortOOffling  either  in  its  design  or  in  its  admirably  harmonious 

col  •.     Before  tho  figure  of  Justice  seated  on  a  throne  stands 

the  figure  symbolic  it  executive  power  ready  to  do  her  behest*  ; 
to  the  left, on  a  mass  of  drapery,  lies  the  foreshortened  figure  of  a 
child  most  powerfully  drawn,  with  a  seated  woman  by  her  side  ; 
above  the  figure  of  Justice  an  nngol  Hies,  whoso  drapery  expresses 
vigorous  movement  in  every  fold.  Tho  architectural  background 
is  faultlesidy  rendered,  ami  but  lor  a  certain  lack  of  nobility  in  tSo 
heads  of  bis  figures  and  a  slight  tendency  to  heaviness  in  the  out- 
stretched arm  of  the  figure  of  Justice,  wo  could  di-uoiss  M. 
I  Sundry  's  magnificent  picture  without  any  word  of  criticism.  His 
portrait  of  Louis  do  Montebello  <  \oj)  in  llUr  ideal  of  w  hat  a  boy's 
portrait  should  be.  It  is  full  'if  life,  and  very  strong  in  colour,  as 
fine  in  its  way  as  his  larger  canvas.  On  5l.  Carolus  Duran  wo 
have  also  little  but  praise  to  bestow.    Ho  is  this  year  seen  at  his 
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best.  His"  Futnr  Doge ''  represents  a  little  child  whose  head, 
surmounting1  a  bib  and  full  of  the  gravity  of  babyhood,  is  in  exqui- 
site contrast  with  the  richly-embroidered  costume  he  wears.  1 1  is 
Portrait  of  a  Lady  (378)  is  also  admirable.  The  head  seems  to  us 
to  bo  faultless,  and  the  black  dress  is  very  powerfully  dealt  with. 
The  blue  curtain  which  forms  the  background  is  finely  treated  : 
but  to  the  hands  wo  must  take  exception — they  are  feeble  in  draw- 
ing to  the  last  degree.  M.  Bonnat's  portraits  of  Leon  Cogniet 
and  Madame  la  Gomtesso  Potocka  are  likely  to  raise  much  dis- 
cussion. It  is  impossible  not  to  render  homage  to  M.  Bonnat's 
extraordinary  technical  skill  ;  but  his  painting  this  year  is 
painfully  hard  and  unsympathetic.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  his  pictures  are  so  placed  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  see  them  from  a  favourable  point  of  view.  Among 
the  other  portraits  exhibited,  those  which  seem  to  U3  most  worthy 
of  remark  are  M.  Gabriel  Terrier's  portrait  of  M.  Claudius 
Popelin  (871),  M.  Jenoudet's  portrait  of  M.  M.  D.  (1217),  and 
M.  Mathey's  portrait  of  M.  Saint-Saens  (1555).  There  are,  of 
course,  the  usual  number  of  what  in  French  studi^  slang  are  known 
as  "  grandes  tartines  "  to  be  seen  this  year — immense  canvases 
covered  with  huge  sprawling  figures,  representing  historical  sub- 
jects. Years  ago  Charles  Baudelaire  complained  bitterly  of  the 
crass  ignorance  of  French  painters  in  regard  to  the  subjects  they 
undertook  to  represent.  The  same  defect  is  patent  this  year  in 
all  the  purely  historical  works  exhibited.  In  M.  Comerre's 
"  Samson  et  Dalila  "  the  costumes  might  be  of  any  period,  and 
pillow-cases  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashion  are  seen  in  great  pro- 
fusion on  Dalila's  enormous  couch.  In  M.  Brehan's  picture  (285), 
which  represents  the  Median  King  Kyaxares  seeing  the  Scythian 
officers  whom  he  has  invited  to  a  banquet  slaughtered  before  his 
eyes,  the  King  and  his  attendants  drink  out  of  Venetian  glasses. 
Among  the  numerous  works  exposed  in  which  size  takes  the  place  of 
merit,  the  worst  is  incontestably  M.  Perret's  "  Semeur,"  in  which 
the  action  of  Jean  Francois  Millet's  figure  of  the  sower  is  most 
vulgarly  travestied.  M.  Protais  exhibits  a  miserably  feeble 
composition,  entitled  "  Le  Drapeau  et  l'Armee " ;  and,  besides 
these  two  canvases,  there  are  many  other  bad  pictures,  executed 
on  a  formidable  scale,  of  which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  speak. 
M.  Detaille  has  had  a  most  ungrateful  subject  to  deal  with  in 
his  "  Distribution  des  Drapeaux,"  which  represents  an  incident  of 
the  great  review  on  the  14th  of  July  last  year.  Official  pictures 
are  proverbially  failures,  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  one  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Of  military  subjects  there  are  as  usual  enough  and  to  spare. 
M.  de  Neuville  has  one  very  fine  picture,  "  Un  Porteur  de 
DtSpeches  "  (1724),  a  French  despatch-bearer  being  searched  by 
two  German  soldiers  while  a  group  of  officers  at  table  out- 
side an  inn  look  on.  His  picture  of  the  attack  upon  the 
cemetery  of  Saint-Privat  (1723)  cannot  be  ranked  among  his 
higher  achievements.  It  is  decidedly  muddy  in  colour  and  very 
confused  in  grouping.  M.  Bertrand  has  a  powerful  picture  of  a 
wounded  standard-bearer  supported  by  his  comrades,  hung  in  the 
Salle  d'honneur.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  note  a  decided 
diminution  in  the  number  of  morbid  and  disgusting  subjects  treated 
in  this  exhibition,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  last  few 
years ;  but  M.  Laugee's  picture,  "  La  Question,"  calls  for  comment 
of  the  severest  kind.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  per- 
version of  artistic  feeling  can  possibly  prompt  a  man  to  seek  for 
his  subjects  in  the  torture  chambers  of  the  Inquisition.  This 
abominable  picture,  which  is  only  the  more  offensive  on  account 
of  its  cleverness,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  artist  who  painted  it  and  to 
the  jury  which  suffered  it  to  be  exhibited.  Very  different  in 
treatment  is  M.  J.  P.  Laurens's  "  Interrogatoire,"  in  which  the 
face  of  the  unfortunate  old  monk,  who  is  about  to  be  stretched  by 
means  of  a  rope  running  over  a  pulley  attached  to  the  ceiling, 
while  his  feet  are  secured  by  an  iron  ring  to  the  pavement,  is  full 
of  humour.  The  heads  of  his  confrh-es  in  the  background  are  also  I 
excellent  in  character,  and  the  execution  of  the  picture  is  good 
throughout.  His  portrait  of  "  Mme.  la  Comtesse  R."  is,  however, 
astonishingly  poor  for  the  work  of  an  artist  of  his  capacity.  M. 
Benjamin  Constant  has  never  before  been  seen  to  such  advantage  as 
be  is  this  year.  His  two  pictures  (516,517),  the  first  "Passe- 
temps  d'un  Kalife  "  and  the  second  "  Herodiade,"  are  alike  .admir- 
able. The  first  shows  us  the  interior  of  a  Moorish  palace  at  Seville 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a  gor- 
geously decorated  courtyard,  a  couple  of  lion  cubs  are  being 
presented  to  a  sackful  of  snakes  which  has  just  been  opened  by 
an  attendant.  The  quaint  mixture  of  anger  and  hesitation  in 
the  figures  of  the  lion3  is  wonderfully  indicated,  and  the  painting 
of  their  keeper,  who  walks  behind  them,  is  very  masterly.  The 
treatment  of  the  accessories  is  excellent  throughout,  and  we  find 
in  them  a  degree  of  warmth  and  solidity  of  colouring  to  which 
M.  Benjamin  Constant  had  not  hitherto  attained.  Herodias 
(517)  crouches,  her  chin  supported  011  her  hand,  upon  the  sofa, 
facing  the  spectator.  Her  face  is  of  a  somewhat  animal  type, 
but  is  full  of  sensual  beauty;  the  upper  part  of  her  figure  is 
partially  naked,  and  is  most  admirable  both  in  colour  and 
modelling.  The  feet  are  also  naked,  one  of  the  toes  being  encir- 
cled by  a  magnificent  ring,  and  they  are  most  striking  in 
their  execution.  The  prevailing  colour  of  the  picture  is  deep 
crimson,  and  its  every  tone  reveals  the  power  of  a  colourist  of 
no  common  order.  Very  powerful  also  is  M.  A.  Morot's  "  Tempta- 
tion of  St.  Anthony,''  in  which  the  flesh  painting  of  the  undraped 
figure  of  the  temptress  calls  for  especial  commendation.  The 
"  St.  Gerome "  of  M.  Henner  is  among  the  most  important 
works  exhibited,  but  he  can   hardly  be   congratulated  upon 


it.  The  Saint  lies  stiffly  across  the  picture  on  an  inclined 
plane,  the  right  leg  and  left  arm  being  stretched  out  in 
such  a  position  as  to  form  a  straight  lino  of  considerable  length, 
while  his  beard  stands  up  perpendicularly.  By  an  unfortunate 
error  of  composition,  the  left  leg  is  so  placed  as  to  make  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  in  the  centre  of  the  canvas.  His  picture  of  "  La 
Source"  shows  us  a  naked  figure  of  a  girl  sitting  by  a  pool.  In  this 
work  there  is  considerable  charm  of  colour,  but  M.  Ilenner's 
practice  of  painting  backgrounds,  intended  to  represent  trees  and 
grass,  in  pure  bitumen,  cannot  be  commended.  M.  Bougereau, 
whose  painting  becomes  more  distractingly  waxy  year  by  year, 
has  sent  twopictures,  "La  Vierge  aux  Anges"  (265)  and  "L'Aurore  " 
(266),  which  cannot  fail  to  delight  those  persons  who  find  their 
pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  feeble  sentimentality.  "  Le 
pauvre  Peeheur  (1944),  by  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  goes  far 
towards  compensating  us  for  the  dismal  lack  of  imaginative  power 
which  is  to  be  observed  at  the  Salon.  His  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject is  purely  symbolic,  and  the  execution,  though  it  betrays  no 
lack  of  power,  is  simple  to  the  lust  degree.  But  as  his  picture 
is  conceived  in  a  tenderly  poetic  spirit,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 
attractive  to  the  French  public. 

Among  the  purely  realistic  pictures  exposed,  the  best  seem  to  us 
to  be  M.  l'llermitte's  "  Quatuor"  (1443),  a  group  of  four  peasants 
round  the  table  of  a  cabaret,  which  is  excellent  in  composition  and 
colour,  though  it  is  somewhat  flat  in  effect ;  and  M.  Dantan's 
"  Dejeuner  du  Modele  "  (590),  in  which  we  see  a  model  at  break- 
fast in  a  painter's  studio.  It  is,  however,  decidedly  inferior  to  his 
interior  of  a  sculptor's  studio,  exhibited  last  year,  and  which  is 
now  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
the  frame  of  mind  which  the  members  of  the  jury  were  in 
when  they  accepted  M.  Manet's  "  Portrait  de  M.  Pertuiset,  le 
chasseur  de  lions,"  a  title  which  is  at  once  suggestive  of  Tartarin 
de  Tarascon.  In  the  "  Impressioniste "  gallery,  of  which  we 
have  recently  had  occasion  to  speak,  there  are  few  worse  pictures 
than  this  to  be  found.  A  violet  man  with  a  violet  gun  in 
his  hand  sits  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  the  same  colour,  the 
head  of  an  impossible  yellow  monster  appearing  on  one  side 
of  him.  M.  Maignan's  picture  of  Dante  meeting  Mathilda  is 
an  excellent  work,  showing  real  poetic  feeling,  although  he 
might  have  made  his  Virgil  a  little  less  leaden  in  hue.  Of  M. 
Falguiere's  "  Abattage  d'un  Taureau ;  souvenir  d'Espagne,"  we 
cannot  say  too  much  good.  He  has  treated  his  subject  in  a 
truly  imaginative  spirit.  The  action  of  the  two  men,  one  pulling 
down  the  bull's  head  with  a  rope,  while  the  other  swings  a  club 
with  which  he  is  about  to  strike,  is  truly  grand.  The  back- 
ground is  formed  by  a  steep  bank  of  grass,  surmounted  by  the  deep 
blue  of  a  cloudless  sky.  The  colour  is  fine  throughout,  and  M. 
Falguiere's  great  knowledge  as  a  sculptor  has  stood  bim  in  good 
stead  in  the  broad  powerful  modelling  of  his  figures.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  contributed  any  important  work  to 
the  sculpture  gallery  this  year.  Mr.  Hawkins's  picture  of  "  Les 
Orphelins  "  (1 1 1 2),  two  little  children  standing  in  the  long  grass  of 
a  country  graveyard,  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  successes  of  the  year.- 
It  is  a  most  charming  picture,  beautifully  harmonious  in  colour, 
and  tender  in  feeling. 

M.  Skredsvig  shows  great  promise  as  an  animal  painter  in  his 
"  Ferme  a  Venoix "  (2187).  Among  the  landscapes  there  is 
much  rubbish  to  be  met  with,  but  some  of  the  pictures  ex- 
hibited are  of  rare  merit.  Among  these  we  may  cite  M.  Denduyt'e 
"  Degel  "  (679)  and  M.  Loir's  "  Giboulees  "  (1463).  This  picture- 
is  of  rare  merit  in  its  solidity  and  atmosphere ;  and  in  looking 
at  it  one  instinctively  glances  at  one's  feet  to  see  if  they  are 
wet.  M.  Montenard's  "Sur  la  Falaise,"  which  hangs  in  the 
same  room,  is  also  a  very  powerful  picture.  Of  the  other  works 
of  merit  among  the  landscapes  our  space  does  not  permit  U3  to 
speak ;  but  we  cannot  pass  over  M.  Saintin's  picture  (2085)  in 
silence ;  it  is  certainly  among  the  very  best  of  the  landscapes 
exhibited. 


THE  RISE  IX  FOREIGN  STOCKS. 

AS  was  to  be  expected,  the  extreme  discredit  into  which  Foreign 
Government  securities  fell  in  consequence  of  repudiations 
some  vears  ago,  and  of  the  inquiries  of  the  Foreign  Loans  Com- 
mittee, has  been  followed  by  a  general  and  equally  extreme  rise. 
We  have  had  this  week  a  very  striking  instance.  Only  four  years 
ago  the  Hungarian  Government  was  obliged  to  pay  6  per  cent,  in 
gold  upon  bonds  which  it  sold  at  83}  per  cent.  This  week  it  has 
brought  out  a  loan  to  pay  off  the  former  bonds,  the  interest  on 
which  is  only  4  per  cent.,  and  the  price  asked  is  75 £  per  cent.  In 
other  words,  whereas  four  years  ago  a  lender  to  the  Hungarian 
Government  got  about  7\  per  cent,  for  his  money,  he  now  gets 
very  little  more  than  5 \  per  cent.  Nothing  in  the  meantime  has 
occurred  to  account  for  this  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
credit  of  the  country,  except,  indeed,  that  the  Eastern  Question  is 
not  quite  so  threatening  as  it  was.  Hungarian  finance  is  nearly  as 
unsatisfactory  as  ever.  Year  after  year  there  are  deficits,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  course,  the  debt  grows.  Not  less  striking  is  the 
steadiness  of  Russian  securities  in  the  face  of  the  assassination  of 
the  late  Czar,  of  the  boldness  and  influence  of  the  Nihilists,  and  of 
the  apparently  imminent  danger  of  insurrection  or  revolution.  The 
bonds  of  1873, for  instance,  which  in  the  middle  of  May.  two  years 
ago,  were  selling  at  84/.  10$.,  at  the  end  of  last  week  were  selling 
for  94/.  10*. — a  rise  of  about  10  per  cent.  And  in  A  ustrian  securities 
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again  the  rise  is  nearly  25  per  cent.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
the  advance  in  United  States  bonds.  The  cessation  of  internal 
disputes;  the  vast  growth  of  population  and  wealth;  the  rapid 
reduction  of  debt ;  and  the  present  extraordinary  prosperity — all 
justify  and  account  for  the  great  rise  that  has  taken  place.  So, 
again,  in  the  case  of  France.  Although  a  war  between  France 
and  Germany  is  still  expected  some  day  or  other,  the  political 
condition  of  the  country  has  vastly  improved ;  the  present  military 
system  is  believed  to  be  incomparably  better  than  the  old  ;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  is  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  Like- 
wise in  the  case  of  Italy  there  has  been  such  progress  as  fully 
accounts  for  the  improvement  in  her  credit.  The  deficits  with 
which  her  budgets  so  long  closed  have  now  disappeared,  and  her 
finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  these  three  instances, 
then,  there  is  no  room  for  wonder  at  the  rise  that  has  taken  place. 
But  these  are  exceptions.  If  we  turn  to  the  Argentine  Confede- 
ration, we  find  there  a  rise  in  the  last  two  years  of  about  38  per 
cent.  In  Brazilian  stock  the  rise  is  over  14  per  cent.,  and  in 
Chilian  about  66  per  cent.  Nor  is  the  rise  confined  to  the 
securities  of  States  which  are  solvent,  and  have  always  been 
careful  of  their  credit.  In  Spanish  the  rise  is  about  54  per  cent. ; 
and  in  Mexican,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  have  never  paid 
a  single  farthing  of  interest,  there  is  a  rise  of  173  per  cent. ;  while 
in  Turks  the  value  of  the  bonds  has  fully  doubled.  No  doubt 
there  are  special  reasons  in  each  of  these  three  cases,  and  in  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  which  seem  to  justify  in  the  eyes  of 
speculators  the  prices  they  are  now  giving  for  the  bonds ;  but  the 
upward  movement  is  so  universal  as  to  prove  that  it  is  indepen- 
dent of  special  causes  and  is,  in  fact,  part  of  a  general  movement 
springing  out  of  general  causes. 

The  first  of  these  general  causes  is  the  reaction  referred  to 
above  from  the  exaggerated  discredit  of  a  few  years  ago.  After 
the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  prices  fell  far  lower  than  the  facts 
justified,  and  an  extravagant  reaction  was  consequently  inevitable. 
This  reaction  set  in  when  speculation  revived  in  the  autumn  of 
1879.    The  long  depression  that  had  previously  prevailed  passed 
away,  and  people  rushed  to  invest  their  money  with  as  little  re- 
flection as  they  had  previously  used  in  refusing  to  engage  in  even 
the  most  promising  operations.    And  they  were  aided  in  doing  so 
by  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  banks  to  make  advances  to 
them  on  the  stocks  thus  purchased.    Had  trade  improved  as  much 
as  was  expected,  and  at  one  time  last  year  seemed  probable,  the 
demands  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  would  have  created  a 
competition  for  money,  and  would  have  prevented  this  rapid  rise  in 
the  prices  of  stocks.    But  the  long  series  of  bad  harvests  has 
prevented  trade  from  improving  as  quickly  as  had  been  hoped, 
and  in   consequence   the  banks  find  themselves   with  large 
funds  that  they  are  unable  to  employ  otherwise  than  by  lend- 
ing upon  stocks.     As  it  happens,  too,   the  changed  circum- 
stances of  trade  increase  the  amounts  which  bankers  are  able 
to  lend.    In  the  old  time  trade  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  means 
pf  bills.   The  manufacturer  drew  bills  upon  the  wholesale"  dealers, 
wd  the  wholesale  dealers  in  turn  drew  upon  the  retailers.  In 
th<;  same  way  exporting  houses  drew  upon  the  houses  to  which 
bhey  consigned  their  goods  abroad.    But  of  late  the  manufacture 
pf  bills  has  become  very  much  less,  partly  because  people  engaged 
in  trade  are  richer,  and  consequently  have  more  capital  of  their 
jwn  to  employ,  and  partly  because  they  do  not  now  keep  as  largo 
locks  as  they  formerly  did.    The  railways  and  telegraphs  have 
endered  it  unnecessary  to  keep  these  large  stocks,  and,  in  the 
a»e  of  foreign  trade,  enable  payments  to  be  made  by  means  of 
alegraphic  transfers  which  formerly  were  done  entirely  by  bills. 
!*bu8  the  demands  upon  bankers  for  legitimate  trade  are  less  than 
hey  used  to  be,  just  at  the  time  that  the  deposit  system  has 
oceived  its  greatest  development  by  the  extension  of  banks  all 
▼er  the  country.   Another  cause  forcing  up  prices  is  the  accumu- 
ation  of  savings.    Year  after  year,  in  what  are  called  bad  times 
*  well  as  in  good,  the  thrifty  lay  by  a  portion  of  their  incomes. 
V  part,  greater  or  less,  of  those  Havings  is  invested  in  business,  in 
eclaiming  and  improving  land,  in  building  houses,  erecting  fac- 
oriea  and  workshops,  and  generally  in  extending  the  concerns 
f  those    who   have   saved.     But    another  part  is  available 
or  investment  in  stocks,  and,  when  trade  is  slack,  this  part 
1  larger  than  wh"n  it  is   very  brisk.    During  tho  long  de- 
reaaioD,  the  investments   in   business   proper  wore  probably 
■mailer  than  usual,  and  money  consequently  continued  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  banks  in  the  tonn  of  deposits.    When  credit  re- 
■  ived,  investments  once  more  were  resumed.    The  owners  of  the 
Ijurplut  monay  had  no  option  but  to  invest  it  in  such  stocks  as 
I  Lusted,  and  the  better  dans  of  Foreign  Government  securities 
I  oturally  attracted  a  large  portion  of  it.    When  tho  prices  of  first- 
lUass  securities  were  driven  up,  people  who  were  unwilling  to 
jpceptof  small  rate*  of  interest  rushed  to  the  less  Hecuro  stocks, 
|  |nd  in  turn  they  took  up  stwks  upon  which  no  interest  is  p.'iid,  in 
\  |be  hopo  that  something  would  bu  done  to  induce  the  bankrupt. 
1  |lovemmeiits  to  resume  payment,  or  at  tho  worst  that  they  would 
le  able  to  sell  to  other  speculators  coming  in  after  themselves,  and 
roald  thus  realize  in  the  shape  of  additions  to  their  capital  the 
Merest  which  they  had  failed  to  receive.    Had  there  been  any 
liania,  such  as  the  company  mania  of  some  years  ago,  or  the  rail- 
■ay  mania  of  an  earlier  date,  no  doubt  these  surplus  savings  would 
are  largely  beer,  used  up  thereby;  but  in  the  present  revival  of 
leculation  there  has  been  no  such  mania,  as  yet  at  least,  and  con- 
iquently  existing  stocks  have  received  all  tho  benefit  of  the  now 
1  vestments. 

The  gTeat  reductions  that  have  been  modo  in  the  debts  of  so 


many  of  the  principal  countries  have  still  further  aided  in  raising 
the  prices  of  the  remaining  stocks.  For  instance,  including  the 
operations  of  the  present  year,  the  reduction  in  the  debt  of  the 
United  States  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been  about  180  mil- 
lions sterling ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  interest  upon  that  debt 
has  been  reduced  from  6  per  cent,  to  4h  4>  an(i  3^  Per  cent.  There 
is  thus  little  more  than  half  as  much  debt  as  there  was  fifteen 
years  ago  ;  and  the  interest  received  upon  the  money  actually  in- 
vested in  this  debt  is  very  much  less  than  half  what  it  was  then. 
Here  at  home,  though  we  have  not  done  as  much  as  the  Ameri- 
cans, yet  we  have  paid  off  a  very  large  amount  of  debt ;  and  the 
appearances  are  that  the  reductions  of  the  next  few  years  will  be 
still  larger.  Indeed,  the  actual  amount  of  the  English  funds  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  very  little  exceeds  500  millions  sterling ; 
and  the  great  operation  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  about  to  intro- 
duce will  at  once  take  away  another  60  millions  of  this  sum.  In 
France,  instead  of  reductions,  there  have  been  additions  to  the 
debt,  it  is  true ;  but  these  additions  have  not  been  large  since  the 
great  indemnity  loans  were  raised,  and  in  the  meantime  the  savings 
of  the  country  have  been  enormous,  and  have  been  largely  directed 
to  the  securities  of  the  country  itself.  Italy,  again,  a  few  years 
ago  was  a  constant  borrower ;  but  now  she  has  a  small  surplus 
every  year;  she  is  about  to  resume  specie  payments;  and  she 
will  probably,  after  this  year,  begin  steadily  to  pay  off  a  por- 
tion of  her  debt.  In  any  case,  instead  of  being  a  borrower, 
she  has  been  gradually  buying  back  her  bonds  from  foreign 
countries,  and  thus  the  Italian  securities  which  were  available  for 
investment  in  England  and  France  at  low  prices  are  now  held  in 
Italy.  In  short,  since  the  great  French  indemnity  loans  were 
raised  there  has  been  no  considerable  increase  of  the  debts  of  the 
first-class  States  of  the  world,  whereas  there  has  been  an  enormous 
reduction  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  England.  This 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  stocks  available  for  investment  at  the 
same  time  that  the  funds  seeking  investment  have  been  enormously 
increasing,  necessarily  brings  about  the  extraordinary  rise  that  we 
have  seen.  A  great  improvement  in  trade  creating  a  demand  for 
money  for  trade  purposes  would  check  this  rise,  as  it  would  induce 
people  engaged  in  trade  to  sell  their  securities  and  invest  the 
proceeds  in  their  business ;  and  it  would  also  induce  bankers  to 
lend  less  upon  stocks  and  more  upon  goods.  A  great  European 
war  would  still  more  decisively  check  the  rise.  If  it  were  to  last 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  would  necessitate  the  issue  of  great  loans, 
and — for  the  time  being,  at  any  rate — would  absorb  all  the  spare 
capital  of  the  world.  It  would  also  lead  to  the  destruction  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital.  In  both  ways  it  would  probably 
cause  a  considerable  fall  in  securities.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
rise  in  the  stocks  of  all  great  Governments  must  go  on,  while 
trade  remains  as  slack  as  it  is  and  the  peace  of  the  world  is  main- 
tained. 


Till:  PICTURE  GALLERIES, 
in. 

IN  returning  to  the  more  detailed  examination  of  the  exhibition 
at  Burlington  House,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  avoiding 
the  crowd  which  blocks  up  the  first  room,  and  of  beginning  with 
the  pictures  in  the  last  gallery.  This  brings  us  immediately  to 
Mr.  Watts's  admirable  .study  of  "  Mr.  Cockerell  "  (1391),  a  harmo- 
nious but  somewhat  unfinished  work  which  contrasts  with  its  neigh- 
bour, "Mr.  David  Dale"  (1392),  a  full-length  figure,  ono  of  Mr. 
Ouless 's  most  sober  and  most  complete  compositions.  The  head  of 
this  portrait  could  hardly  be  carried  further,  or  treated  with  moro  in- 
telligence. Mr.  Horsley's  "  An  Alexandrian  School"  (1399)  and 
Mr.  Arthur  StucksVUn  tho  Sick  List"  (1400)  are  examples  of 
two  rising  figure-painters  who  show  to  moro  advantage  in  works 
to  which  wo  shall  refer  later  on.  Mr.  Bobert  \\\  Macbeth  has 
given  too  littlo  time  to  tho  completion  of  his  largo  and  luminous 
picture  "  Tho  Ferry  "  (1407),  which  indeed  displays  in  parts,  as 
particularly  in  the  group  beyond  the  river,  and  in  some  of  tho 
heads  in  tho  boat,  all  his  remarkablo  originality  and  power,  but 
which  shows  no  less  a  carelessness  and  crudity  in  the  treatment 
of  what  is  not  directly  sympathetic  to  him.  Sir  Frederick 
Lcighton's  "Viola"  (1414),  a  dark-haired  girl's  lioad  in  Dtp  file 
on  a  gold  ground,  is  certainly  among  his  most  exquisite  con- 
tributions, and  is  a  work  on  which  the  BVfl  re-ts  with  entire 
satisfaction.  By  an  instinct  extremely  littlo  developed  in  thin 
year's  Hanging  Committee,  .Mr.  Davis'h  harmonious  and  M-rono 
night-landscape,  culled  the  "Evening  Star"  (141  ft),  hangs  be- 
tween this  delicately  finished  head  and  its  companion  "  Bianca  " 
(1, 117  1.  Deservedly  on  the  line  in  a  place  of  honour  wo  find  Mr. 
Wurman's  very  remarkable  portrait  of  "Colonel  Henry  Yule,"  a 
half-length  figure  Heated  at  a  table,  busily  writing.  Tho  force  and 
intelligence  of  the  In  ad  mid  the  powerful  rendering  of  the  velvet 
coat  make  'Ids  not  only  the  best  of  Mr.  Wirginan's  portraits  which 
we  remember  to  have  seen,  but  one  of  the  remarkable  portraits  of 
Hi  I  yar. 

It.  h  difficult  to  deal  with  a  crowded  figure-piece  like  Mr. 
Tophum's  "  Denouncing  tin-  Vanities  by  Order  of  Savonarola" 
(1423).  It  is  a  picturo  full  of  vigour,  carefully  considered,  pain- 
fully composed,  hut  belonging  too  much  to  the  studio.  Those 
figures  are  the  portraits  of  p^sed  models;  there  is  no  real  inter- 
pretation of  history,  no  appeal  to  tho  fancy  or  to  the  historic 
memory.  Nevertheless,  it  must,  be  admitted  that  there  in  merit 
in  tho  ordering  of'  the  procession  and  the  clustering  of  spirited 
figures  around  tho  bonfire.     Mr.   I'M  ward  Hughes   present*  im 
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with  a  noticeable  "Portrait  of  a  Lady"  (1351)-  As  far  as 
we  can  see  by  craning  our  heads  up  towards  the  ceiling',  Mr. 
Harper's  "Dead  Sea  from  Engedi"  (1360)  is  a  very  accom- 
plished and  poetical  landscape,  sacrificed  by  ihe  vagaries  of 
the  Hanging  Committee.  Mr.  Peter  Graham  has  done  better 
things  than  his  "Sunny  Day"  (1361),  in  which  all  nature 
seems  to  swim  in  an  atmosphere  of  melted  butter.  One  of  the 
most  notable  figure-pieces  in  Gallery  X.  is  Mr.  Blair  Leighton's 
"  Un  Gage  d'Amour "  (1365),  in  which  a  mediaeval  maiden, 
seated  in  her  bower,  fastens  a  red  scarf  round  the  casque  of  a 
melancholy  and  amorous  young  warrior  who  waits  for  it  outside. 
This  picture  is  clearly  painted,  and  with  considerable  success;  but 
it  is  hardly  so  interesting  as  its  pendaut,  the  "Sir  Galahad"  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Schmalz  (1371).  The  purest  of  knights  stands 
underneath  an  ancient  yew-tree,  hastening  to  be  gone;  while 
"  the  wan  sweet  maiden  "  of  the  Laureate's  poem,  drowned  in 
waves  of  her  own  silken  hair,  clasps  around  his  waist  a  belt  that 
she  has  woven  for  him.  This  picture  is  in  some  respects  quaint 
•and  hard ;  but  it  seems  to  us  to  present  a  more  poetical  aspect  of 
mediaeval  legend  than  Mr.  Blair  Leighton's  somewhat  conven- 
tional design.  Between  these  works  hangs  one  of  Mr.  Millais's 
superb  full-length  portraits,  that  of  the  "  Bishop  of  Manchester  " 
(1366).  The  visitor  should  spare  a  moment  to  Mr.  C.  K. 
Warren's  creditable  "  An  Egyptian  Musician  "  (1367),  which  is 
hung  rather  high,  and  might  escape  his  notice.  Mr.  Calthorpe 
paints  some  monks  in  white  robes,  walking,  reading,  or  feeding 
their  doves,  in  a  very  dreamy  and  sequestered  succession  of 
"  Cloisters  "  (1376) ;  this  is  a  very  pleasing  example  of  this  artist's 
work.  Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  expends  humour  and  vigorous  brush- 
power  on  his  "  Unpromising  Pupil"  (1383),  and  Mr.  Ouless  is  as 
admirable  as  usual  in  his  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  "  (1384).  We 
believe  that  we  have  now  exhausted  all  that  is  of  special  interest 
in  Gallery  X. 

We  pass  rapidly  through  the  galleries  dedicated  to  architecture, 
engraving,  and  water-colour  painting,  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
lecture-room.  With  Mr.  Tkornycroft's  "  Teucer,"  which  holds  the 
place  of  honour  here,  we  shall  deal  when  we  arrive  at  the  rest  of 
the  sculpture;  for  the  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  oil- 
paintings  on  the  walls.  At  the  very  outset  we  meet  with  an  in- 
stance of  scandalous  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Hanging 
Committee — which,  indeed,  has  played  at  topsy-turvy  throughout 
this  gallery  with  extraordinary  success.  On  our  left  hand,  as  we 
enter,  there  hangs  on  the  line  a  daub  called  "In  Sight"  (877), 
which  unites  almost  all  the  qualities  which  a  picture  should  not 
possess ;  and  in  the  same  perpendicular,  but  at  the  extreme  height 
possible,  is  skied  one  of  M.  Fantin's  delicate  studies  of  flowers.  In 
abetter  position  we  find  Mr.  Woodville's  "  Candahar "  (887),  a 
spirited  battle-piece,  representing  the  storm  of  Gandi  Mullah 
Sahibdad  by  the  92nd  Highlanders  and  the  2nd  Goorkhas.  This  is 
the  best  large  work  hitherto  exhibited  by  a  rising  draughtsman, 
who  won  his  spurs  by  his  spirited  sketches  of  scenes  in  European 
Turkey.  The  composition  of  this  picture  is  exceedingly  effective  ; 
all  that  it  seems  to  want  is  a  more  solid  "palette,''  a  more  learned 
and  decisive  treatment  of  colour.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Mrs. 
Butler  that  this  very  careful  battle-piece  hangs  so  near  her  confused 
and  ill-painted  "  Defence  of  Rorke's  Drift :'  (899),  by  far  the  least 
satisfactory  work  she  has  exhibited  since  her  first  success.  This 
picture  has  a  dull  look,  as  though  it  had  been  "  pulled  about,"  to 
speak  technically,  until  all  its  freshness  and  vitality  had  gone  out 
of  it.  But  there  are  glaring  errors  in  perspective  and  false  quan- 
tities in  drawing  that  cannot  be  so  excused  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  extravagant  popularity  has  had  an  evil  influence 
on  an  artist  who  once  promised  very  sound  and  excellent  work. 
Mr.  Napier  Henry,  too,  is  not  himself  this  year,  in  his  one  pic- 
ture "The  Lobster  Boat"  (893),  in  which  the  sea  is  faulty. 
Miss  Hilda  Montalba's  "Venetian  Fisher  Boy "  (897)  seems  to 
possess  all  the  merit  of  draughtsmanship  and  colour  which  her 
similar  picture  last  year  displayed  ;  but  whereas  that  was  hung  on 
the  line  in  the  first  room,  this  is  skied  so  close  under  the  ceiling 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  see  it.  Mr.  Bright  Morris  is  a  very 
careful  and  refined  landscape-painter  in  the  school  of  Frederick 
Walker.  Perhaps  in  his  study  of  cabbages  in  an  "Old  Scotch 
Garden  "  (900)  he  follows  the  actual  practice  of  his  master  too 
closely ;  but  he  has  certainly  painted  one  of  the  most  harmonious 
and  delicate  of  the  small  landscapes  of  the  year.  Mr.  Legros's 
"  St.  Jerome  "  (903),  a  large  figure  which  hangs  beside  Mr.  Morris's 
landscape,  is  Academic  in  character,  and  leaves  the  spectator 
indifferent.  Mr.  Bridgman  has  been  inspired  by  Mr.  Long's  suc- 
cesses in  painting  his  "  Funeral  Kites  of  a  Mummy  on  the  Nile" 
(906),  and  has  produced  a  pleasing  work  full  of  antiquarian  inge- 
nuity. But  the  spectator  may  feel  that  this  is  not  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Alma  Tadema  would  have  treated  so  congenial  a  theme. 
Mr.  Val  Davis,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  eminent  cattle-painter, 
has  achieved  a  success  with  his  "  Evening  in  the  Meadows " 
(908);  Mr.  T.  M.  Rooke,  the  painter  of  "The  Vineyard  of 
Naboth"  in  1876,  is  hardly  recognizable  in  the  conventionality  of 
"  The  Lych-gate  " ;  but  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  come  under 
the  patronage  of  Mr.  Buskin— an  influence  hitherto  far  from 
advantageous  to  any  young  artist.  Mr.  Carl  Gusson  paints  a  de- 
lightful little  study  in  buff  and  cardinal  red,  and  calls  it  "  The 
Little  Serviug-Maid  "  (916).  Mr.  Wilfrid  Herbert's  portrait  of 
his  father,  the  Academician  (920),  is  a  very  sound  and  admirable 
work,  and  one,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  great  promise.  High  up 
under  the  ceiling  we  find,  by  searching,  Mr.  John  Collier's 
full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Booth  as  Richelieu  pronouncing  the 
curse  of  Rome  (923).    The  treatment  of  red  and  white  robes,  and  I 


the  general  dignity  of  attitude  in  this  picture,are  worthy  of  all  praise  ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  whether  we  altogether  agree  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  features  of  the  great  tragedian.  But  it  really  is  so  difficult  to  see 
them,  that  wo  reserve  our  judgment  on  this  point.  One  of  the  many 
excellent  portraits  of  this  year  is  that  of  "  Mr.  Horace  Cox" 
(957),  by  Mr.  Grenville  Manton.  Mr.  Maw  Egley's  anecdote  from 
Clarissa  JIuiioivc  (959)  is  painted  with  some  skill.  We  are  in- 
troduced to  the  most  tear-compelling  of  all  heroines  of  romance 
in  the  depths  of  her  despair,  seated  in  extreme  dejection  on  her 
broken  and  tattered  bed,  "her  dress  white  damask,  her  tangled  hair 
shading  one  side  of  her  neck."  A  Tunisian  study  of  flamingoes, 
doves,  and  gazelles,  called  "  The  Pets  of  an  Eastern  Palace  "  (961), 
by  Mr.  II.  II.  Johnston,  is  brightly  touched.  But  a  much  superior 
painting,  technically,  is  Mr.  Theodore  Ralli's  "  Marionettes  in  the 
Harem "  (967),  which  depicts  the  evolutions  of  two  ingenious  dolls, 
one  of  which  very  characteristically  beheads  the  other,  before  two 
indolent  odalisques,  who  can  scarcely  summon  up  energy  enough 
to  lift  their  heads  to  watch  the  pastime.  Mr.  Henrv  Moore's 
"  Mid-Channel"  (968)  and  Mr.  Keeley  Ilalswelle's  "Fenland"; 
(974)  form  pendants  on  each  side  of  Mr.  Millais's  incomparably 
skilful  portrait  of  Lord  Wimborne  (972).  But  the  two  land- 
scapes are  not  of  equal  value.  Mr.  Henry  Moore's  vast  expanse 
of  sea  is  harsh  and  glaring  in  colour;  this  painter  seems  never 
safe  unless  he  keeps  to  the  silvery  tones  of  mist  and  sunless 
sky.  Mr.  Ilalswelle,  on  the  contrary,  has  achieved  a  success! 
which  is  almost  unalloyed  ;  the  painting  of  the  sedge  and  of 
the  glittering  perspective  broken  by  endless  water-lily  leaves.) 
Mr.  Tissot's  "Good-bye  on  the  Mersey  "(981)  seems  to  us  very 
bad  indeed,  and  might  well  pa£3  as  the  work  of  one  of  his  in- 
ferior imitators.  In  "  Waiting  for  a  Lull "  (983)  Mr.  Edwin 
Hayes  selects  an  agreeable  scene  from  the  fisher-life  of  Scheven-i 
ingen.  The  visitor  should  glance  in  passing  at  Mr.  Charles'* 
clever  "  Village  Coquettes  "  (990),  and  at  Mr.  Brodie's  Cry  for 
Help  "  (989),  which  is  not  at  ail  clever,  but  of  some  interest  as  an 
incident  of  river-life.  Another  excellent  portrait,  hung  almost] 
out  of  sight,  is  Mr.  Wirgman's  "  W.  Hollins,  Esq."  (992).  Mr.' 
Edward  Fahey  calls  his  pleasant  group  in  a  kitchen-garden 
"  Poetry  and  Prose  "  (994).  Prose  gathers  apples  into  her  apron 
between  the  rows  of  cabbages,  and  Poetry  stalks  by  her  up  the 
path,  carrying  "  a  book  of  verse  beneath  the  shade."  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  altogether  pleased  with  the  "Sailing  Signal-Gun "1 
(1005)  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hughes,  who,  in  throwing  off  the  stiffness 
of  his  early  pre-Rill'aellite  manner,  has  lost  something  also  of  biaj 
freshness  and  poetic  individuality.  The  picture  is  too  smooth  and 
clean  to  look  like  a  transcript  from  life ;  yet  there  13  good 
draughtsmanship,  and  a  great  deal  of  grace  about  the  figures  of 
the  courtly  young  officer  and  his  handsome  sweetheart. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  noticing  Mr.  Henry  Blackburn's 
useful  Academy  Notes  and  Grosvenor  Notes,  which  seem  even  mors 
complete  and  serviceable  than  ever.  We  note  that  the  first  of 
these  has  reached  its  seventh  and  the  second  its  fourth  year  of" 
issue. 


THE  THEATRES. — HERR  STRAKOSCH'S  RECITALS. 

AS  far  as  a  piece  obviously  intended  to  consist  of  a  series  of 
scenes  meant  to  give  a  popular  actress  a  good  opportunity  to 
display  her  peculiar  merits  can  be  said  to  have  a  plot,  this  is  ths 
plot  of  Mr.  Wills 's  new  play.  Juana  Esteban,  a  Spanish  lady,  who 
"  about  1496  "  lives,  with  a  degree  of  independence  not  commonly 
allowed  to  ladies  in  that  country,  in  a  castle  near  Toledo,  has 
taken  under  her  care  a  wounded  knight,  Don  Carlos  de  Narcisso. 
While  nursing  him  to  recovery,  she  has  very  naturally  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  Don  Carlos,  as  he  is  bound  to  do  in  common 
gratitude,  has  also  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  proposes  marriage. 
Juana,  in  spite  of  her  passion,  is  in  some  doubt  whether  she  shall 
accept.  Her  doubt  is  not  caused  by  any  distrust  of  Don  Carlos, 
but  because  she  fears  that  she  may  fall"  a  victim  to  an  hereditary 
family  madness.  We  learn  from  a  conversation  between  Friar 
John,  the  new  confessor,  and  his  predecessor,  Friar  Philip,  that 
Juana's  mother  has  died  mad  after  giving  birth  to  the  heroine. 
She  constantly  saw  before  her  a  spot  of  blood,  which  reappears 
with  due  dramatic  fatality  in  the  course  of  the  play,  and  acts 
as  a  portent,  a  warning  of  disaster,  to  mother  and  daughter. 
To  the  former  it  has  been  a  sign  that  her  husband,  who 
is  away  with  the  King  at  Granada,  has  been  murdered. 
Juana  to  quiet  her  doubts  appeals  to  the  new  confessor,  Friar 
John  de  Toledo.  Now  the  Friar,  who  had  been  her  tutor,  has 
loved  her  in  secret  and  become  a  monk  from  despair.  He  has 
been  sent  as  confessor  by  his  Prior,  which,  to  come  back  to  matter 
of  fact  details,  is  at  least  curious.  Young  monks — Friar  John  must 
be  somewhere  about  five-and-twenty — were  not  commonly  chosen 
as  the  spiritual  guides  of  unmarried  ladies  living  without  a  guar- 
dian, particularly  when  they  were  in  love  with  the  lady,  of  which 
state  of  feeling  the  Prior  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  from  the 
new  brother's  general  confession.  But,  putting  such  considera- 
tions aside,  the  dramatic  situation  is  good,  and  Mr.  Wills  has  used 
it  with  skill.  The  confessor  advises  his  penitent  to  marry  her 
lover  and  be  happy  in  spite  of  the  past,  and  of  the  warning  she  has 
already  had  that  madness  hangs  over  her. 

Unfortunately  a  marriage  with  Don  Carlos  is  not  the  way  to 
help  Juana  to  escape  her  fate.  He  is  an  impudent  and  heartless 
Don  Juan.  In  the  house  of  the  lady  he  is  about  to  marry  he  meets 
an  old  love,  one  Clara  Perez,  who  occupies  a  position  in  Juana's 
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castle  which  it  is  Dot  easy  to  understand.  In  the  first  act,  while 
his  new  passion  is  fresh,  he  renews  liis  flirtation  with  her, 
and  is  found  by  Juana  kissing  her  hand.  He  escapes  the 
consequences  by  a  rather  obvious  lie,  and  his  marriage  follows 
the  fall  of  the  curtain.  With  these  dramatis  persona  and  this 
position  the  rest  of  the  story  almost  tells  itself.  Don  Carlos  is 
very  soan  unfaithful  to  his  wife,  and  intrigues  so  openly  with 
Clara  Perez  that  "  all  Toledo  "  soon  knows  it.  Juana  is  jealous, 
and  before  long  mad.  This  growing  madness  is  really  the 
dramatic  motive  of  the  whole  piece.  Throughout  the  second  act 
people  come  in  and  go  out  in  an  otherwise  aimless  way  simply  to 
ehow  its  various  phases.  Poor  Juana  tries  to  affect  ignorance  of 
the  real  state  of  things.  She  attempts  to  be  friendly  with  Clara, 
who  apparently  still  lives  in  the  house  ;  she  tries  to  persuade  her 
husband  not  to  leave  her  for  that  day,  as  he  is  proposing  to  do, 
for  the  obvious  purpose  of  meeting  Clara.  When  her  aunt,  the 
Dame  Garcia,  accuses  Don  Carlos,  Juana  defends  him  ;  but  she 
knows  that  he  is  false,  and  frantically  tries  to  win  him  back. 
Don  Carlos  and  Clara  behave  in  a  manner  which  is  an  outrage  to 
all  decency  and  probability.  The  woman  defies  her  openly,  and 
taunts  her  with  the  loss  of  her  husband's  love.  Dona  Juana 
drives  her  from  the  house.  Then  Don  Cr.rlos  comes  and  treats 
her  with  brutal  rudeness.  He  is  treading  on  dangerous  ground, 
for  the  spot  of  blood  has  been  before  J  liana's  eye3  all  day;  and  at 
last,  when  prayers  have  proved  useless,  she  stabs  him.  With  this 
her  reason  gives  way  altogether,  and  without  understanding  that 
Friar  John  has  taken  the  crime  upon  himself,  she  rushes  oil  the 
scene  with  a  maniac  laugh.  In  the  two  following  acts,  which 
might,  with  advantage,  be  reduced  to  one,  there  are  two  good  and 
effective  scenes.  The  first  is  by  the  bier  of  Don  Carlos,  when  Friar 
John  wounds  himself  in  order  that  the  ordeal  by  touch  may  seem 
to  fix  the  guilt  upon  him.  The  second,  when  the  supposed  guilty 
monk  is  about  to  be  walled  up  alive,  and  is  saved  by  Juana,  who 
has  smuggled  herself  in  an  improbable  way  into  the  crypt,  and 
confesses  just  before  dying  in  a  most  sudden  and  unexpected  way. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  if  Juana  is  defective  as  a  play,  it  is  not  for 
want  of  the  elements  out  of  which  a  most  dramatic  piece  could  be 
made.  But  the  piece  has  been  to  some  extent  sacrificed  to  the 
actress,  and  it  has  faults  of  quite  another  kind.  Characters  and 
scenes  are  introduced  for  the  convenience  of  Mine.  Modjeska — not 
of  Doiia  Juana  Esteban.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  tedious  "  comic 
business,"  of  which,  as  it  has  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
plot,  we  have  taken  no  notice,  and  shall  take  none,  except  to  ex- 
press regret  that  the  acting  of  Mr.  Anson,  which  was  really  clever, 
though  somewhat  exaggerated,  should  be  so  utterly  thrown  away. 
In  the  second  act  the  movements  of  Don  Carlos  and  Clara  Perez 
are  clumsily  managed ;  Don  Carlos  is  for  ever  starting  off  to  hunt, 
and  never  going.  As  a  dramatic  influence,  too,  the  madness  of 
Dona  Juana  is  destructive  of  the  probability  of  the  last  two  acts. 
It  accounts  very  well  for  her  killing  her  husband,  but  makes  the 
self-sacrifice  of  Friar  John  unnecessary.  Dona  Juana  would  have 
been  in  no  danger.  We  have  already  said  that  her  entry  into  the 
crypt  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for,  neither  is  her  death.  It  is 
hard  to  judge  of  the  literary  merits  of  a  piece  from  cnly 
hearing  it  played;  but,  as  far  as  that  experience  entitles  us 
to  judge,  we  cannot  give  Mr.  Wills's  play  any  high  praise. 
The  comedy,  of  which  there  is  very  much  too  much,  is  stilted, 
forced,  and  tedious.  Throughout  there  are  too  many  archaic 
phrases,  and  the  imitation  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  rather  sug- 
gests Sheridan  Knowles  than  Ford  or  Massinger.  As  Mr.  Wills 
has  laid  his  scene  in  Spain,  we  must  suppose  he  had  some  reason 
for  doing  so,  but  it  is  nowhere  apparent.  There  is  nothing  essen- 
tially Spanish  in  the  story,  and  any  one  who  knows  that  country  can 
aee  that  Mr.  Wills  has  fallen  into  a  round  score  of  absurdities. 

The  acting  of  the  company  was  throughout  good.  Even  Mr. 
Norman  Forbes  and  Miss  Orahame  contrived  to  be  supportable,  or 
even  amusing,  in  spite  of  their  parts.  Mr.  Barrett  played  the  part 
of  Friar  John  with  force,  and  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  made  a  pic- 
turesque Don  Carlos.  Ho  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  brute  enough 
for  his  part,  and  in  the  last  scene  he  scarcely  looked  as  if  ho  meant 
all  he  was  saying.  Hut,  of  course,  the  most  interesting  figure  on 
the  stage  was  Mme.  Modjeska  herself.  In  a  piece  written  pro- 
fessedly to  display  her  acting  she  necessarily  appears  sometimes  at 
her  best.  In  Juana  her  finest  piece  of  acting  was  in  the  second 
act,  where  she  gave  the  gradual  growth  of  jealousy  into  madness 
in  a  way  which  showed  natural  power,  aided  by  careful  study. 
Her  passage  from  surprise  to  doubt,  ami  then  to  uncontrollable 
terror,  when  she  becomes  conscious  of  the  haunting  blood-spot  was 
the  best  moment  of  the  performance.  Later  on  the  acting,  liku 
the  piece,  becomes  a  trifle  monotonous,  with  one  moment  of  some 
powor,  when  «ho  throws  herself  on  the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 
In  the  fourth  act  the  actress  was  perhaps  hampered  bv  the  want 
of  dramatic  force  in  the  words  of  her  part,  but  she  ciTtaiulv  Deemed 
beneath  the  situation.  The  foreign  accent  was  KJtrOtlj  heard  from 
first  to  last. 

Some  of  Mr.  McOollongbg  critics  at  Drury  Lano  have  de- 
cided that  his  Othello  is  only  one  Othello  the  more,  It.  is  not 
the  Moor,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  is  a*  good  m  anybody  else's.  In  view 
of  this,  we  can  only  suppose  that  it  is  now  generally  nccept'-d  as 
a  canon  of  theatrical  criticism  that  power  of  expressing  pnssion 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance  in  acting  tragedy.  In  our  opinion, 
Mr.  McCullough  has  absolutely  no  power  to  do  -o.  Ilisappcar- 
ance  in  Othello  is  that  of  a  handsome  J/iscar,  with  a  pair  of  too- 

Erominent  earrings,  and  a  wig  which  is  on  the  border  line 
etween  wool  and  hair,  dressed  in  a  bad  Easty-n  imitation  of  ihn 
classic  drees  of  Athens.    I  lis  expression  van's  from  a  good* 


hurnoured  smile  to  an  air  of  peevish  impatience.  When  Iago 
leaves  him  in  the  third  act,  he  sits  tapping  the  ground  with  his 
foot,  and  playing  the  devil's  tattoo  on  a  table  with  his  fiDgers. 
His  3peech  before  the  Senate  is  jocular,  and  he  ends  it  by 
exulting  like  a  schoolboy  over  Brabantio.  His  entry  in  the  second 
act  is  signalized  by  a  remarkable  piece  of  byplay.  He  throws  a 
scimitar  across  the  stage  at  Cassio,  apparently  with  the  intention 
of  hittiug  him.  His  air  in  delivering  the  words  "  If  it  were  now 
to  die,  :T\vere  now  to  be  most  happy,''  was  that  of  a  man  who  is 
propounding  a  puzzle.  There  were,  it  is  true,  signs  of  tenderness 
in  his  earlier  scenes  with  Desdemona,  and  his  appearance  is  hand- 
some and,  at  times,  almost  dignified  ;  but  what  was  absolutely 
wanting  in  his  acting  was  tragedy.  Of  the  other  actors  it  is  need- 
less to  speak ;  of  Mr.  Herman  Vezin,  because  his  Iago  has  taken 
its  place  as  a  thoroughly  sound  and  scholarly  impersonation ;  of 
the  other  actors  because  their  acting  was  not  of  a  kind  to  require 
detailed  criticism.  The  one  exception  is  Mr.  Harris's  Rodrigo, 
which  was  a  masterpiece  of  bad  taste. 

Herr  Strakosch's  recitals  at  Steinway  Hall,  as  we  gather  from  the 
advertisements  of  the  Committee,  were  primarily  intended  for  the 
German  colony  in  London,  and  to  judge  from  the  reception  given 
them  by  the  numerous  Germans  in  the  Hall,  they  were  enthusiasti- 
cally approved.  And  the  approval  was  well  deserved.  Herr  Strakosch 
has  a  naturally  noble  voice,  which  has  been  admirably  trained. 
There  was  never  any  sign  of  fatigue  or  of  failure  to  produce  the 
tone  intended  to  be  given.  The  reciter's  voice  answered  the  calis 
made  on  it  with  unfailing  regularity.  The  faults  observable  were 
in  taste  and  intention,  not  in  execution.  In  the  two  recitals  which 
Herr  Strakosch  has  already  given,  on  Friday  the  13th  and  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  he  has  chosen  as  his  subjects  a  selection  from  the  first 
three  acts  of  Hamlet,  the  first  monologue  of  Faust,  and  a  selection 
from  Demetrius.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  choice  of  the  first 
two  was  not  fortunate.  Herr  Strakosch's  naturally  powerful  voice 
expresses  wrath  and  denunciation  with  striking  force,  but  seems 
deficient  in  the  more  delicate  tones.  In  pathetic  passages  he  is 
lachrymose,  and  where  he  should  be  ironical  he  is  only  jovial. 
The  laugh  of  Hamlet  or  of  Faust  seems  to  indicate  mere  good 
humour  where  we  are  predisposed  to  look  for  melancholy  or  sarcasm. 
Nor  was  there  much  sign  of  refined  artistic  intention.  In  the 
Hamlet,  which  is  the  weakest  of  his  recitals,  Herr  Strakosch  is 
more  than  once  distinctly  coarse.  He  leaves  the  impression  on  us 
that  Hamlet  is  slapping  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern  on  the 
back,  and  finding  a  boyish  enjoyment  in  throwing  dust  in  people's 
eyes.  There  is  more  vulgar  terror  than  awe  in  his  address  to  the 
Ghost,  and  the  line  "  What  an  ass  am  I ! — ay,  sure,  this  is  most 
brave,''  was  given  almost  in  a  tone  of  exultation.  The  same  fault 
of  coarseness  is  equally  apparent  in  his  Faust.  There  is  none  of 
the  melancholy  of  the  philosopher,  and  there  is  the  same  lachrymose 
intonation  too  frequently  heard  in  Hamlet.  He  thundered  out  the 
lines  "  Ihr  schwebt,  ihr  Geister,  neben  mir,"  &c,  as  if  he  was  quell- 
ing a  riot.  "  Welch  Schauspiel !  aber  ach  !  ein  Schauspiel  nur,'' 
was  uttered  in  a  tone  that  sounded  spiteful.  He  reached  his 
lowest  point  at  the  words  "  Die  Botschaft  hiir'  ich  wohl,  allein 
mir  fehlt  der  Glaube,"  which  he  gave  as  if  Faust  was  making  a 
triumphant  point.  The  bad  taste  of  the  elocution  was  heightened 
by  an  undignified  wagging  of  the  finger.  Herr  Strakosch's  want 
of  refinement,  though  occasionally  visible,  was  less  in  his 
way  in  the  selection  from  Demetrius.  Schiller's  work  deals 
with  simpler  passions  and  characters,  and  here  the  reciter  was 
master  of  his  subject.  His  perfect  mechanical  command  of  his 
voice  showed  to  the  best  advantage.  In  the  scene  in  the 
Polish  Diet  he  rendered  the  efforts  of  Leo  Sapieha  to  compel  a 
hearing  in  the  midst  of  clamour,  and  gave  the  noise  of  an  angry 
shouting  crowd  in  a  manner  which  fully  deserved  the  warm 
applause  it  gained. 


REVIEWS. 


Till:  REVISED  VERSION*  OK  Till'.  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 

IT  is  too  lato  to  discuss  the  expediency  of  tampering  with  the 
venerable  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  Much  lias 
been  raid,  and  much  might  still  be  said,  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  But  the  revision  is  now  a  fail  ttCOOmpfi,  The  New 
Testament,  as  corrected  by  the  revisers  of  I SS 1 ,  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance this  week,  not  without  a  hullicienl  Ifimi.ih  of  trumpets 
to  herald  it*  approach.  Copies  were  formally  laid  before  the  two 
Houses  of  the  Conv.  cation  of  ( 'antei  bury ,  by  whose  authority  the 
revision  ban  been  carried  out,  and  aU>  presented  to  the  Oueen,  on 
Tuesday  last,  and  the  work  is  now  pnlilici  jllriti  It  remains  onlv 
to  examine  how  the  ta  k  has  been  I'ullilled,  mill  to  speculate  on  tho 
probabilities  of  this  new  version  being  able  to  supersede  the  o'd 
version  for  private  reading  or  in  liturgical  use. 

The  zeal  and  critical  skill  of  tho  "  Company  "  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment Kevi'ers  de-ei  ve,  in  the  lirst  place,  the  most  frank  and  heart  v 
commendation.  We  may  lully  trusi  the  scholarship  and  the  good 
faith  of  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  associated  for  eleven  long 
years  in  this  important  work.    Of  tho  407  meetings  held  by  the 

*  Thr  \rw  Tntilmrni  nf  Our  l.nnt  die/  Surinur  ./«■«»<  Cluilt,  Trnntlnlril 
nut  nj  tin  f.rrth;  hrinij  llir  1'irwin  «<•/  jnrth  A  ll.  loll,  cumpmnl  will) 
Anririxt  Aulhnntirt,  il.nl  Hrrnril  ,\.|>.  |HH|.     l'rin'cd  for  tllO  UniVCrsilen  el 
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revisers,  it  is  said  that  tho  Chairman,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  aud 
Bristol,  was  present  at  no  less  than  405.  And  many  other  mem- 
bers attended  with  almost  equal  regularity.  01'  course  a  great  deal 
of  the  value  of  this  work  depends  on  the  "fact  that  it  is  the  product 
not  of  a  varying  minority,  but  of  a  permanent  majority,  of  the 
revisers.  Doubtless  the  fascination  of  the  ta.sk,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
found conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  ensured 
the  regular  attendance,  at  much  personal  self-sacrifice,  of  the  bulk 
of  the  members. 

"Who,  it  may  be  asked,  could  bo  insensible  of  tho  importance  of 
an  attempt  to  revise  the  English  Version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures? 
That  version  is  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the  English-speaking 
peoples.  Not  to  speak  now,  in  this  place,  of  the  purely  theolo- 
gical value  of  our  Authorized  Version,  accepted — with  all  its  faults 
and  shortcomings— by  all  religionists  among  us,  wilh  the  single 
exception  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  adopt  in  its  place  the  bald 
and  jejune  Douay  Translation  of  the  Vulgate,  could  it  be  forgotten 
that  its  stately  diction,  its  wonderful  rhythmic  melody,  its  inimit- 
able simplicity  and  pathos,  are  as  dear  as  they  are  familiar  to  every 
educated,  or  even  uneducated,  Englishman  ?  For  the  supreme  ad- 
vantage of  an  "  open  Bible  "  in  the  vulgar  tongue  is  that  from 
childhood  to  old  age  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  find  its  utterances 
to  be  "  household  words."  No  one  can  imagine  how  much  our 
language  owes  to  the  Authorized  Version  who  has  not  taken  some 
pains  to  inquire  how  many  words  and  phrases  and  idioms  and 
forms  of  speech  in  daily  use  are  derived  directly  from  the  Bible  of 
161 1.  We  owe  further  to  this  invaluable  possession  the  fact  that 
modern  English  is  so  little  altered  from  that  of  the  purest  age  of 
the  language.  Englishmen  can  still  read  without  ditiiculty  bhak- 
speare  and  Spenser,  and  such  deterioration  of  speech  as  is  inevit- 
able in  the  course  of  years  is  indefinitely  postponed  and  retarded 
among  us  by  our  universal  familiarity  with  the  Authorized  Text. 
It  is  not  a  little  significant  to  see  in  the  appendix  to  the  volume 
before  us  that  the  American  Committees,  who  worked  in  harmony 
with  the  English  revisers,  contended — unsuccessfully,  we  are  glad 
to  say — for  the  rejection  of  what  they  call  the  archaic  use  of 
certain  pronouns,  and  even  for  the  universal  substitution  of  the 
word  "  spirit "  for  "  ghost." 

The  introduction  prefixed  to  this  volume  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  every  one  who  would  understand  the  extreme,  if 
not  the  insuperable,  difficulty  of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  re- 
visers. Upon  the  whole,  we  commend  heartily  the  sound  judgment 
of  the  rules  of  action  which  they  laid  down  for  themselves.  But 
we  shall  have  to  complain  further  on  that  they  have,  in  many 
cases,  needlessly,  in  our  opinion,  violated  their  own  principles.  The 
lirst  question  to  be  settled  was,  of  necessity,  the  Greek  text  to  be 
adopted.  The  revisers,  with  some  ingenuity,  evaded  the  d  itiiculty 
by  confining  their  attention  to  those  passages  only  in  which  the 
variety  of  readings  affects  the  English  translation.  Scholars  would 
have  had  great  trouble  in  testing  this  part  of  their  work  if  the  two 
Universities  had  not,  with  great  liberality,  published  simultaneously 
editions  of  the  full  Greek  text  embodying  all  the  readings  adopted 
by  the  revisers.  The  method  followed  in  the  Cambridge  book, 
edited  by  Br.  Scrivener,  seems  to  us  to  show  these  variations  more 
distinctly  than  that  adopted  by  Archdeacon  Palmer  in  the  Oxford 
book,  and  the  type  of  the  former  is  larger.  But  the  Clarendon 
Press  volume  is  beautifully  printed.  Though  this  again  is  eclipsed 
by  the  exquisite  edition  of  Br.  Westcott's  and  Br.  Hort's  Greek 
text,  issued  by  the  Pitt  Press  on  the  same  17th  of  May,  a  day  to 
be  much  remembered  by  Biblical  critics.  This  last  work,  formed 
exclusively  on  documentary  evidence  without  reference  to  any 
printed  text,  has  been  long  expected  by  scholars.  It  is  probably 
the  most  important  contribution  to  Biblical  learning  in  our 
generation.  The  revisers,  it  is  understood,  had  the  advantage  of 
consulting  it  during  the  progress  of  their  work. 

The  general  principle  pursued  by  the  revisers  has  been,  we  are 
told,  "  to  introduce  as  few  alterations  as  possible  consistently  with 
faithfulness."  But,  unfortunately,  opinions  will  differ  widely  as 
to  what  this  "  faithfulness "  requires.  No  doubt,  if  the  text  itself 
is  altered,  a  corresponding  change  must  follow  in  the  translation. 
And  obvious  errors  must  be  corrected ;  such,  for  example,  as  (in 
St.  Luke  xxiii.  15)  "  Nothing  worthy  of  death  has  been  done  unto 
Him,''  instead  of  "  done  by  Him."  And,  if  any  change  at  all  is 
to  be  made,  no  objection  can  possibly  be  raised  against  altering 
the  ambiguous  "  1  know  nothing  by  myself,"  of  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  iuto 
"  against  myself.1'  So,  again,  '•  baptizing  into  the  Name  "  is  maui- 
festlv  better  than  "  in  the  Name."  And  the  "  one  flock,  one 
shepherd,"  in  St.  John  x.  16,  is  not  only  more  accurate  than  the 
"  one  fold,  one  shepherd,"  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  but 
the  change  has  a  polemical  value.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
alterations  are  distinctly  for  the  worse.  Why,  for  example,  is 
"  love"  a  better  word  than  "  charity,"  in  St.  Paul's  magnihceut  descrip- 
tion of  that  Christian  grace  in  1  Cor.  xiii.  ?  If  the  translators,  or 
rather  revisers,  of  161 1  erred  in  their  avowed  principle  of  admitting 
as  many  synonyms  as  possible  in  order  to  widen  and  enrich  the 
language,  certainly  the  revisers  of  1S81  err  still  more  perniciously 
in  restricting  that  copiousness  of  speech  which  is  a  distinctive 
glory  of  our  language,  and  especially  of  our  theological  vocabulary. 

Injustice  to  the  revisers,  we  must  admit  the  cogency  of  their 
defence  of  certain  changes  as  made  "  by  consequence  " — that  is, 
by  reason  of  some  foregoing  alteration.  And  we  were  quite  dis- 
posed to  think  that  our  improved  knowledge  of  the  Greek  tenses 
and  o.  the  definite  article  would  make  many  minor  changes  accept- 
able and  useful.  On  the  whole,  however,  when  we  see  the 
numerous  alterations  that  have  crept  in,  which  are  wholly  in- 
significant, we  are  very  much  disposed  to  regret  that  thiugs  have  | 


not  been  left  as  they  were.  We  do  not  deny  that  some  variations 
of  tenses  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  particular,  have  a 
definite  theological  value  in  bringing  out  more  clearly  the  Apostle's 
teaching  as  to  the  change  effected  by  the  baptismal  sacrament  in 
the  relation  of  tho  soul  to  God  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Noncon- 
formist members  of  theCompany  did  not  oppose  these  changes  speaks 
highly  for  their  candour,  and  may  disarm  some  of  the  not  unnatural 
prejudices  which  many  Churchmen  entertained  against  the  mixed 
composition  of  tho  revising  body.  "  Such  as  should  be  saved,"  in 
Acts  ii.  47,  loses  its  Calvinistic  nuance  in  the  "  those  that  were 
being  saved  "  of  the  Revision.  But  the  latter  phrase  is  almost 
meaningless  as  it  stands  in  English;  and  we  should  have  preferred 
a  periphrasis,  such  as  "  those  who  were  thereby  placed  in  a  state 
of  salvation."  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  strictly 
literal  translation  always  conveys  the  full  sense  of  the  original  in 
another  language.  In  like  manner  the  order  of  words  may  be 
altered  in  translation  without  in  the  slightest  degree  affecting  the 
truthfulness  of  the  rendering.  This  seems  to  have  escaped  our 
revisers.  They  do  not  scruple,  for  instance,  to  change  the  "  Lord, 
is  it  I  ?  "  of  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  22  into  "  Is  it  I,  Lord  ?  "  because  the 
latter  is  the  verbal  order  of  the  Greek.  In  fact,  the  minor  changes 
of  this  kind  are  in  the  highest  degree  irritating  to  the  reader.  We 
are  told  in  the  preface  that  multitudes  of  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  the  first  revision  were  altered  back  again  in  the  second 
review.  What  must  have  been  the  state  of  the  text  before  this 
re.ripiscence !  As  it  is,  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
admits,  in  his  speech  in  Convocation,  that  there  are,  in  the  Gospels, 
"  eight  or  nine  changes  in  every  five  verses,"  and,  in  the  Epistles, 
three  changes  in  every  verse. 

Proper  names,  we  observe,  are  invariably  given  in  the  Hebrew 
form.  Is  this  advisable  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  retain  the 
historical  evidence  that  the  New  Testament  has  a  Greek  origin  P 
Something  may  bo  said  for  altering  "  Jesus  "  into  "  Joshua  "  in 
Acts  vii.  45  ;  but  (i  Simon,  son  of  John,"  in  St.  John  xxi.  is 
singularly  distasteful,  and  destroys  somewhat  the  beautiful  cadence 
of  one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in  the  Gospels.  Besides 
which  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  "  Simon  Bar-Jonah "  of  St. 
Matthew  xvi.  17,  which  is  retained  by  the  revisers.  "  Elias  "  in 
like  manner  gives  way  to  "  Elijah,"  even  in  the  Word  from  the 
Cross  (St.  Matt,  xxvii.  46).  Against  this  we  must  strongly 
protest. 

But  those  who  have  ventured  to  alter  the  words  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer — words  which  have  been  consecrated  by  the  use  of  so  many 
generations  of  Englishmen — cannot  be  expected  to  have  shrunk 
from  any  other  less  audacious  changes.  Can  it  be  pretended  that 
"  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth  "  differs  in  any  respect  in  sense  from  "  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  "  ?  And  nothing  is  gained  in  our  judgment 
by  substituting  "  as  we  have  forgiven  "  for  "  as  we  forgive  them  that 
trespass  against  us."  So,  again,  why  is  "  bring '  better  than  "  lead  " 
in  the  next  clause  ?  And  we  deliberately  prefer  the  more  com- 
prehensive "  from  evil "  to  the  equally,  but  not  more,  correct 
"  from  the  evil  one."  These  changes  seem  to  us  the  mere  conceits 
of  childish  pedantry.  Happily  there  is  no  chance  whatever  of 
their  being  adopted.  The  unreformed  Latin  Church  retains  to 
this  day  in  its  Breviary  the  Vetus  Itala  version  of  the  Psalter 
instead  of  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome.  And  our  own  Prayer-Book 
Version  of  the  Psalms  has  never  been  displaced  by  the  more 
accurate,  but  more  frigid,  translation  of  161 1.  We  fully  believe 
that  our  grandchildren's  grandchildren  will  say  their  Lord's 
Prayer  as  we  do,  in  spite  of  the  improved  revision  of  1881. 

We  may  add  that,  while  the  famous  passage  about  the  three 
witnesses  in  1  St.  John  v.  disappears  bodily  from  the  text,  the  account 
of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  in  St.  John  viii.  is  retained,  though 
bracketed  as  doubtful,  and  the  end  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel  is  pre- 
served, with  a  caution  in  the  margin.  The  intercalated  epithet 
"  wise"  goes  out  from  1  Tim.  i.  17.  But  in  such  critical  points 
the  revisers  are  not  likely  to  be  caught  tripping. 

It  is  too  early  to  speak  with  more  precision  than  we  have  done 
as  to  the  general  merits  of  the  revision.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that,  while  in  many  respects  this  translation  is  a  great 
improvement  in  the  details  of  accurate  scholarship  upon  the 
Authorized  Version,  it  is  sadly  inferior  to  it  in  general  vigour 
and  beauty  of  lauguage.  We  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  a  very 
exact  rendering  of  the  original  Greek  is  of  high  importance  to 
ordinary  readers  so  long  as  the  general  sense  is  accurately  con- 
veyed. There  have  been  many  recent  attempts,  as  in  the 
"  Variorum  Bible  "  of  the  Queen's  Printers,  and  in  the  "  English- 
man's Bible  "  of  Mr.  Newberry,  to  make  a  royal  road  for  unedu- 
cated persons  iuto  the  inmost  niceties  of  Hebrew  and  Greek.  All 
such  endeavours  must  fail.  We  do  not,  of  course,  compare  this 
iievised  Version  with  the  latter  monument  of  misplaced  ingenuity. 
This  version  will  be  read  by  many  with  curiosity  and  by  some  with 
profit.  But  it  will  scarcely  win  its  way,  we  think,  into  general 
authorized  use.  It  is  not  safe  to  prophesy  ;  but,  for  our  own  part, 
we  venture  to  thiuk  that  the  existing  Bible  will  hold  its  own. 
We  should  not  be  sorry  to  see  some  dozen  corrections  of  un- 
doubted errors  admitted  "into  the  Authorized  Version,  and  a  very 
considerable  addition  made  to  its  alternative  marginal  readings. 
But  we  desire  and  hope  that  the  text  of  16 11  as  it  stands  will  be 
handed  down  untouched  as  a.  whole  to  our  remote  descendants. 


May  21,  1881.] 
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CLARK'S  CAMBRIDGE.* 

MR.  J.  W.  CLARK  is  eminently  competent  to  speak  about 
the  University  of  Cambridge  in  all  its  aspects— archaeological, 
listorical,  academic,  architectural,  and  pictorial— alike  from  his 
intimate  official  connexion  with  the  University  and  because  he  is 
n  charge,  for  publication,  of  his  uncle  Professor  Willis's  ex- 
haustive collections  on  the  history  of  the  colleges.  As  that  treatise 
will,  without  doubt,  be  an  antiquarian  work  of  the  most  solid 
value,  so  the  present  volume  has  been  written  in  order  to  interest 
readers  who  want  to  carry  away  some  idea  of  Cambridge  in  its 
rarious  aspects  without  the  toil  of  too  much  scientific  research. 

The  writer  loses  no  time  in  claiming  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
ais  reader,  while  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  find  a  "specular  mount" 
n  the  well-known  Castle  Hill  across  the  Cam,  near  Magdalene 
College.  This  mound,  once  connected  with  the  Roman  station  of 
Zlamboritum,  and  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Conqueror's 
i  Jastle,  which  rose  around  it,  was  in  itself  probably  a  legacy  from 
British  times.  Planted  on  its  summit,  Mr.  Clark  invites  the 
•eader  to  realize  the  town  of  Cambridge  such  as  it  existed  at  the 
mdofthe  thirteenth  century— that  is,  not  long  after  Hugh  of 
Balsham  had  founded  Peterhouse,  but  yet  before  the  town  had 
been  moulded  into  a  cluster  of  colleges: — 

I  By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  town  of  Cambridge  had  out- 
hrown  the  narrow  limits  that  were  sufficient  for  it  when  the  Castle  was 
built,  and  had  extended  itself  over  the  level  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of 
[:he  river,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Roman  road,  the  course  of  which  is 
narked  by  the  long,  straight  street  that  runs  through  Cambridge  from  north 
:o  south,  and  is  called  Bridge  Street,  Sidney  Street,  and  St.  Andrew's 
Utreet,  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  Nearest  to  the  Castle,  on  the  right 
)f  the  street,  stood  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  founded  in  all  probability  by 
iFohn  Frost,  a  burgher  of  Cambridge. 

•  •  •  •  * 

I  [The  river  was  spanned  by  the]  Bridge,  a  wooden  structure  of  many  arches, 
I  The  west  side  was  bounded  by  the  river ;  the  east  by  the  King's  Ditch,  con- 
structed by  Henry  HI.  for  the  defence  of  the  town.    It  left  the  river  just 
libove  Queen's  College,  and  returned  to  it  below  the  Great  Bridge.  The 
Roman  Way  ran  close  to  the  eastern  limit  of  the  town,  at  no  great  distance 
|'rom  the  Ditch.   About  two  hundred  yards  from  the  Bridge  a  second  street 
branched  off  to  the  right,  dividing  the  town  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions. 
[This,  the  present  Trumpington  Street,  was  then  called  High  Street,  or  High 
[Ward.    At  the  point  where  it  branched  off,  on  the  left  of  Bridge  Street,  stood 
|)ne  of  the  four  circular  churches  in  England,  probably  even  then  of  consi- 
derable antiquity,  called  St.  Sepulchre's.    Round  it  clustered  the  Jewry,  a 
Luarter  of  considerable  extent,  for  it  stretched  along  the  eastern  side  of 
lUigh  Street,  far  enough  to  include  All  Saints'  Church.    Opposite  to  this 
Lhurch  stood  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  with  extensive  gardens  and  fish- 
iDonds  behind  it.    Bej-ond  the  Hospital,  to  the  south,  there  was  a  dense 
lietwork  of  narrow  lane3,  with  here  and  there  a  garden,  or  a  vineyard,  or  a 
wharf  along  the  river  bank,  separating  the  compact  masses  of  dwelling- 
nouses  which  extended  as  far  as  the  Carmelite  Kriary  at  the  south-west 
Migle  of  the  town.    Close  to  thi3  the  High  Street  crossed  the  King's  Ditch 
jy  a  bridge,  to  the  north  of  which  was  Trumpington  Gate,  perhaps 
i  fortified  structure,  as  the  other  gates  of  the  town  may  also  have 
seen.   Outside  the  gate,  at  the  commencement  of  a  straggling  suburb, 
itood  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  graveyard. 
Beyond  it  was  the  House  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Penance,  or  Penitence,  of 
Jesus  Christ,  otherwise  called  "  Friars  of  the  Sack  "  ;  opposite  to  which,  on 
;he  other  side  of  the  street,  was  that  of  the  White  Canons  of  Scuipringhain. 
Had  the  eyes  of  our  imaginary  spectator  followed  the  line  of  the  boundary 
litch,  which  must  have  been  well  marked  by  the  broad  band  of  unoccupied 
,Tound — a  sort  of  boulevard — that  extended  along  it,  he  would  have  seen 
;he  then  newly-built  House  of  the  Augustinian  Friars,  with  the  extensive 
garden  ground  behind  it,  which  became  the  Botanic  Garden  in  the  last 
jentury.    Further  to  the  east  again,  on  the  right  of  the  Roman  Way,  was 
;he  House  of  the  Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  after  whom  that  portion  of 
-he  street  was  afterwards  called  "  Preachers' "  Street.    At  that  time  the 
House  was  probably  unfinished  ;  but  in  later  days  it  became  an  extensive 
(Be  of  buildings,  with  a  lofty  church,  the  outline  of  whose  nave  may  still 
)e  traced  within  Emmanuel  College,  whose  founder.  Sir  Walter  Mildmay, 
n  sublime  contempt  of  the  old  religion,  boasted  that  he  had  turned  the 
friars'  church  into  a  dining-hall,  and  their   refectory  into  a  chapel. 
Between  this  and  the  Round  Church  was  the' Franciscan  House,  which  even 
.hen  was  probably  extensive,  but  whicli  afterwards  possessed  a  spacious 
;hurch,  which  Ascham  described  as  nn  ornament  to  the  University,  mid  of 
»hich  the  foundations  in  Fuller's  time  could  still  be  traced  within  the 
jrecincta  of  Sidney  Sussex  College.  At  the  Reformation  the  University 
.ried  to  obtain  a  grant  of  it,  but  without  success.    The  solid  walls  were 
gradually  destroyed  to  build  other  structures,  as  the  items  "  stone  from  the 
Jrcy  Friars,"  in  the  accounts  of  more  than  one  college,  conclusively  show. 
ITiev!  monastic  buildingsstood  close  to  the  outskirts  of  the  little  town,  hut 
itill  within  the  precincts.  Beyond  thein  wi  re  spacious  commons — Cow  Fen 
W  Coe  Fen,  on  the  west;   then  Saint  Thomas'  Leas;  and  lastly,  the 
UNtn-oroft,  which  extended  almost  from  the  lire, it.  Bridge  to  Hie  nei;li- 
.'.ii i nig  village  of  Barnwell.    In  the  midst  of  it,  walled  about,  and  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  stood  the  Benedictine  nunnery  of  St.  Uhadegund,  rifter- 
•rarda  Jesus  College,  while  Barnwell  would  he  rendered  conspicuous  oy  the 
pent  Priory  Church  of  St.  (jilcs. 

This  is  no  picture  of  a  University  town  as  wo  now  understand 
the  term,  but  it  calls  up  one  which  is  full  of  institutions  devoted 
to  religion  and  learning.  Ho,  in  perusing  the  list  of  old  religious 
houses  at  Cambridge,  we  are  inclined  to  look  at  t  ho  phenomenon 
from  a  point  of  view  rather  different  from  that  which  Mr.Clurk  lakes 
up.  J  lis  leading  idea  represents  a  rather  shnrp  antagonism  between 
the  college  and  the  house  of  friars  or  of  some  other  order.  We 
should  rather  dwell  upon  the  points  in  which  the  institutions  re- 
semble each  other.  Accordingly,  while  giving  all  glory  to  Morton 
and  Balsham  for  the  beneficent  and  successful  revolution  which  ha  i 
made  their  names  immortal,  still,  wo  must  acknowledge  that,  after 
all,  they  varied  rather  than  reconstructed  that  great  idea  of  religion 
and  learning,  working  together  through  corporate  bodies,  which 
was  the  prominent  characteristic  of  tlio  middle  ages,  and  which 
has  graven  a  mark  whicli  is  probably  indelible  upon  the  outward 

*  Cambridge:  Tirirf  Hitlnrical  ami  Drirri/ilirr  ,V»/r».  |!y  J.  XV.  (  I  irk, 
111. A.  With  Ktchings  and  Vignettes  bv  A.  Brunei  Debftine  ,  U.  Ton  Mint, 
jisnd  G.  Grcu...    London  :  Scciey,  Jackson,  He  Hallidny.  1881. 


aspect  of  universal  Christendom.  We  have  only  to  recall  what  we 
are  told  of  the  cathedral  schools  in  Carlo vingian  days,  and  of  the 
literary  position  of  the  great  old  Benedictine  houses,  to  appreciate 
that  these  and  the  colleges  were,  after  all,  varying  developments 
of  the  same  idea.  The  common  life,  the  common  worship,  the 
common  studies,  were  the  foundation  stones  of  either.  The 
colleges  were  more  lightly  equipped,  more  nimble,  more  elastic, 
more  capable  of  submitting  to  the  common  general  control  of  a 
pre-existing  popular  body  which  absorbed  their  collective  mem- 
bers, such  as  that  which  did  not  scruple  to  assert  its  far-reaching 
superiority  in  the  proud  designation  of  "  Universitas."  But, 
if  we  could  conceive  Benedictines  and  Franciscans,  Domini- 
cans and  "White  Canons,  forgetting  personal  rivalries  and  accepting 
the  common  superintendence  of  a  mixed  body  made  up  of  all  the 
adult  members  of  the  conventual  houses,  then  we  should  have 
possessed  an  institution  not  very  different  from  our  own  mediaeval 
and  renaissance  Universities,  although  the  contributory  corpora- 
tions might  have  been  called  convents,  priories,  cells,  and  so  forth. 
In  fact,  in  one  aspect  of  the  matter  the  early  colleges  went 
on  rather  in  a  course  of  gradual  approximation  to,  than  in  a  diver- 
gence from,  the  older  religious  communities.  The  modest  house  iu 
which  the  knot  of  early  students  began  by  living  hard  lives  under 
that  "master  "  whom  we  should  now  call  a  private  tutor,  and  for 
their  worship  seeking  the  neighbouring  parish  church,  were  far 
more  unlike  the  convent  next  door  than  their  successors  showed 
themselves  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  or  so  which  had 
enriched  their  community  with  that  chapel  which  did  not  fear 
rivalry  with  the  conventual  church  of  the  smaller  type,  and  with 
that  hall  which  closely  recalled  the  monastic  refectory.  At  last 
a  Nunnery  Church  like  that  of  St.  Rhadegund  at  Cambridge  found 
itself  with  little  difficulty  transformed  into  Jesus  College  Chapel. 

Rapidly  traversing  the  centuries,  Mr.  Clark  passes  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  nineteenth,  and.  as  he  leads  his  readers  on  a 
promenade  through  the  existing  Cambridge,  he  naturally  begins 
alike  for  local  and  for  chronological  reasons  with  Peterhouse. 
It  is  probably  to  this  choice  of  starting  point  that  one  must 
attribute  the  omission,  which  must  be  accidental,  of  that  next 
neighbour  of  Peterhouse,  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum.  The  author 
is  not  one  whit  too  severe  upon  the  melancholy  and  we  ap- 
prehend far  from  necessary  razzias  which  have  been  perpetrated 
at  Pembroke  College.  In  reference  to  this  we  may  notice  that, 
out  of  the  twelve  dainty  etchings  and  nineteen  equally  pictur- 
esque woodcuts  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  one  of  the 
only  two  examples  of  archaeological  interest  represents  a  very 
picturesque  oriel  which  was  in  existence  until  the  Master's  lodge 
of  Pembroke  fell  before  Mr.  Waterhouse's  improving  touch. 
We  are  sorry  at  the  rule  which  must  have  governed  the 
selection  of  these  illustrations.  Perhaps  the  general  reader 
may  be  more  easily  attracted  by  the  presentment  of  actual 
Cambridge,  but  the  more  to  be  respected  particular  reader 
would  have  been  more  contented  if  Mr.  Clark's  archaeological 
researches  had  not  disdained  pictorial  help.  But  we  should  have 
put  in  a  plea  of  extenuating  circumstances  for  another  archi- 
tect who  is  no  favourite  with  the  author.  Mr.  Clark  is  very 
hard  upon  Wilkins,  the  architect  of  the  new  buildings  of  King's 
College,  for  the  shortcomings  of  that  work.  No  doubt  his 
Gothic  works  at  King's,  Corpus,  and  Trinity  do  not  stand  the  test 
of  modern  criticism ;  but  such  things  should  bo  looked  at  rela- 
tively not  less  than  positively.  Wilkins,  sixth  wrangler  in  1800, 
and  author  of  valuable  works  on  the  antiquities  of  Magna  Grajea 
and  Athens,  was  called  upon  to  design  iu  a  style  unfamiliar  to 
himself  and  not  yet  made  easy  even  by  Richman's  rudimentary 
discoveries  in  old  English  styles.  At  all  events,  he  soared  above 
the  lath  and  plaster,  the  wild  denial  of  mouldings,  the  grotesque 
unraullioned  windows  of  Batty  Langley  and  the  .Strawberry  llill 
school,  and  strovo  laboriously  to  reproduce  the  mullions,  the 
window  forms,  the  mouldings,  and  other  component  element!  of 
that  Perpendicular  which  was  in  those  days  held  to  be  tho  per- 
fection of  Gothic.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  YYilkins's  works  at 
Cambridge  stand  in  very  favourable  contrast  to  the  factory  which 
the  pioneer  Uichman  inllicted  on  St.  John's  in  its  new  court. 

The  author  has,  on  the  other  hand,  our  cordial  sympathy  in  his 
lamentations  over  an  action  of  tho  Camden  Society,  in  one  of 
tho^e  lits  of  artistic  purism  which  sometimes  diverted  it  from  its 
path  of  practical  reform.  Till  about  forty  years  ago  the  battle- 
ments at  tho  top  of  tho  tower  of  St.  .Man's  were  crowned  with 
balls,  ugly  no  doubt,  but  proclaiming  the  date  of  that  specimen  of 
soveiitconth-contury  post-Gothic.  But  to  Cnindeliinii  c\cs  they 
wi  re  an  abomination,  and  with  their  I  ruction  disappeared  11 
landmark  of  architectural  history. 

Wo  wish  that  wo  had  space  to  epi  tomi  /0  Mr.  Clark's  very 
interesting  recapitulation  of  tin;  QMl  Oi  colleges  mid  hostels  which 
occupied  the  ground  now  appropriated  to  Trinity  College,  llo 
brings  out  vividly  how  much  tbo  college  owed  to  tho  architectural 
genius  of  that  great,  ma-ter,  Novile,  not  only  for  building  his 
own  Court,  but  tor  developing  tho  Great  Court  out  of  chaos.  In 
speaking  of  the  Market  Place,  Mr.  '  'la I'll  i'e|e,  1  tu  :i  ,  111  ions  episodii 
of  tho  middle  ages  which  helps  to  explain  that  luck  in  tho  Univer- 
sity of  ancient  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 . ■  1 1 1 m ,  inking  advantage  of  which  calamity 
tho  iiuiigiii.il  ivn  antiquaries  of  the  .sixteenth  and  seyeiiteenlii 
centuries  wove  wi  fantastic  a  w.'b  of  tictiou  : — 

Inconvenient  ns  the.  old  Market  I'laoo  wan,  it   had  wilnciscd  neve  rut 
curious  scene*.  In  1382,  just  a  hundred  years  alter  Ilia  IoiiikI.iIioii  ..I  I'ein 
house,  the  Unit  groat  explosion  of  fueling  against  collige  1  in  run.  Iiinunl , 
culminated  in  a  serious  not. 

The  ringleader,  one  J.-inic*  i|e  Crantrticilor — w ith  the  connivance.  It  is 

N id.  ol  III'  M  1  .-mi,  w  lio  oil  Oil  ,11  have  known  lictlio  -  oil  tnj;,  llier  nil  III  lie  I 

inoli.    'l  iny  first  sacked  and  burnt  tho  houses  of  Ilia  University  olliciuls  : 
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(lien  they  burst  open  the  Rates  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  which  they 
pillaged;  Olid,  lastly,  proceeding  to  St.  Mary's  Church,  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  common  chest  of  the  University.  From  this  repository  they 
extracted  the  charter,  hulls,  and  other  muniments,  which  they  carried  oil' in 
triumph  into  the  Market  l'lace.  There  they  broke  the  seals  of  the  charters 
with  clubs  ;  after  which  they  piled  up  a  huge  bonfire,  and  burnt  them  all, 
amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  populace.  An  old  woman,  named  Margaret  Sterr, 
gathering  up  the  ashes,  scattered  them  to  the  winds,  exclaiming,  "  Away 
•with  the  learning  of  the  clerks  !  away  with  it !  " 

Tbe  last  chapter,  entitled  "Cambridge  Sixty  Years  Ago,"  will  pro- 
bably be  the  most  popularly  interesting.  How  much  the  outward 
aspect  of  Cambridge  has  changed  we  can  appreciate  when  we  read 
that 

To  begin  with,  it  must  be  borne,  in  mind  tint  the  town  of  Cambridge  was 
very  different  then  from  what  it  is  now;  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
destruction  of  the  great  religious  houses,  it  had  not  been  much  altered  during 
the  tour  centuries  since  the  period  at  which  we  attempted  to  sketch  its 
aspect  in  our  first  chapter.    The  country  round  about  it  was  quite  unen- 
closed, and  to  the  south  and  south-east  a  man  on  horseback  might  gallop  for 
miles  uninterrupted  by  a  single  fence.  The  ground  where  the  now  populous 
'■  New  Town  "  stands  wns  then  a  swamp,  where  sportsmen  were  sure  of 
snipe,  and  the  road  that  now  leads  to  the  railway-station  was  an  elevated 
causeway,  with  this  mar.-hy  ground  to  the  right  of  it.  The  velvety  turf  of  the 
Gogmagog  Hills  had  not  then  been  ploughed  up,  and  a  bustard  was  still  occa- 
sionally to  be  seen  there.   The  streets  could  hardly  have  been  worse  paved 
than  they  are  at  present,  but  some  of  them  were  much  narrower.    A  row  of 
ancient  houses  stood  where  the  lawn  in  front  of  King's  College  now  is,  at  a 
distance  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  advance  of  the  present  iron 
fence.    Trumpington  Street,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  was  nowhere  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  wide,  and  as  the  upper  stories  of  the  houses  projected 
beyond  those  beneath  them,  it  used  to  be  maintained,  graphically  rather 
than  delicately,  that  a  man  could  Jspit  across  it.    The  only  light  used  at 
night  in  the  streets  was  oil.  Only  one  post  came  in,  and  one  wtnt  out,  in  the 
twenty-four  hours.    There  were  no  public  conveyances. 
But  the  social  change  was  as  great.    Public  lecturers  are  fond  of 
dwelling  upon  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  these  words  usually 
run  through  their  hearers'  heads  from  ear  to  ear  without  leaving 
any  definite  idea  behind.    But  that  man  can  form  some  notion  of 
the  greatness  of  the  revolution  who  apprehends  that  at  a  date 
when  still  living  and  busy  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  were  smart  young  men,  the  undergraduate 
who  stepped  forward  in  breeches  and  white  stockings  was  a  law- 
abiding,  meritorious  personage,  while  the  abandoned  youth  who 
dared  to  encase  his  legs  in  trousers  or  even  gaiters  was  a  law- 
breaking  reprobate.    Perhaps  a  similar  astonishment  may  be  pro- 
voked sixty  years  from  the  day  of  this  review  by  the  historian 
who  shall  remind  his  incredulous  readers  that  in  this  more  en- 
lightened epoch  the  gaol  was  the  doom  of  the  vicar  who  dared 
wear  a  red  dress  when  the  Courts  told  him  that  his  duty  was  to 
put  on  a  white  one.    The  desponding  veteran  to  whom  the  end 
of  the  world  has  come  in  dinner-time  in  Hall  having  advanced 
from  four  o'clock  to  seven,  will  be  cheered  when  he  learns  that 
Bishop  Watson  gave  way  to  like  feelings  himself  when  it 
was  lixed  at  three  o'clock,  and  he  may  also  draw  comfort  from 
the  consideration  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  be  a  rash  man 
who  should  propose  to  revive  his  predecessors'  honoured  custom 
of  giving  his  state  dinners  on  Sundays  before  the  University 
sermon.     He  might  make  himself  equally  sure  that  modern 
decorum  would  frown  upon  any  queen,  regnant  or  consort,  even 
if  she  were  to  be  our  present  gracious  sovereign,  who  should 
propose  to  diversify  her  visit  to  Cambridge  by  following  the  great 
example  of  Elizabeth,  and  enjoying  a  play  of  Plautus,  performed 
on  Sunday  evening  in  King's  College  Chapel. 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking  picture  of  social  revolution  is  given 
in  the  account  of  that  famous  Sturbridge  Fair  by  which,  within 
the  living  century,  each  recurring  September  was  marked  at  Cam- 
bridge. Literary  travellers  never  tire  of  taxing  to  their  uttermost 
their  powers  of  picturesque  writing  when  their  good  luck  leads 
them  to  Nijni-Novgorod  at  fair-time.  They  little  think  that 
perhaps  within  their  own  lifetime,  certainly  within  that  of  their 
parents,  an  institution  similar  in  its  character,  although  of  smaller 
dimensions,  flourished  within  about  fifty  miles  of  London. 

The  casual  reader  may  perhaps  not  resent  being  reminded  that 
the  thing  most  wonderful  to  modern  ideas  in  these  monster  fairs 
was  not  so  much  the  activity  of  the  abnormal  mart  as  the  evidence 
which  it  offered  of  the  impotencs  of  the  existing  system  of  retail 
traffic.  The  growth  of  retailing  in  it3  higher  aspects,  while  it  killed 
fairs,  created  the  compensating  craving  after  "  international  "exhi- 
bitions, but  there  are  not  wanting  signs  that  these  monster  collec- 
tions of  articles  are  destined  to  exist  in  history  only  as  a  passing 
phase  of  civilization.  But  to  come  back  to  Sturbridge  Fair.  In 
the  days  when  it  was  at  its  glory,  the  shops  at  Cambridge  were  many 
of  them  open  like  stalls,  closed  at  night,  with  a  single  wide 
shutter  that  let  down  and  served  in  the  daytirnejas  the  shopboard. 
But  the  fair  of  half  a  mile  square  had  regular  streets  of  stalls 
with  quaint  names,  in  one  of  which,  the  "  Duddery,"  100,000/. 
worth  of  woollen  studs  was  said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  single  week, 
and  elsewhere  wool  to  the  value  of  50,000/.  or  60,000/.,  and  hops 
of  a  like  amount.  The  University  authorities  opened  proceedings 
with  a  dinner,  at  which  the  delicacies  were  herrings,  a  roast  neck  of 
pork,  an  enormous  plum  pudding,  a  boiled  leg  of  pork,  a  pease 
pudding,  a  goose,  a  huge  apple  pie,  and  a  round  of  beef.  There 
was  a  sort  of  "  Pie  Powder  ?'  Court  at  which  the  Mayor  presided, 
and  on  Sunday  divine  service  was  performed  in  the  open  space. 
The  ball  at  which  the  wives  of  the  heads  of  houses  danced 
was  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  week,  and  p^.ays  were  acted  by 
the  then  famous  Norwich  company.  The  date  of  all  this  activity 
was  September,  which  is  a  fair  gauge  of  how  far  in  those  days 
the  Long  Vacation  emptied  Cambridge. 


UNDER  THE  PUNKAH.' 

IT  would  have  required  a  deal  of  ingenuity  to  hit  on  a  mo 
misleading  title  for  this  series  of  stories  or  one  more  calcula 
to  beguile  the  reader.    A  punkah,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  sugg 
tivo  ot  that  drowsiness  which  steals  over  Anglo-Indian  domestic 
and  official  life.    In  one  chapter  only  does  the  author  deal  with 
India  at  all,  and  it  is  entirely  occupied  with  sight-seeing — Benares 
Agra,  Delhi,  the  Hills,  and  excursions  on  horseback,  in  postal 
carriages,  or  by  rail.     In  Scott's  preface  to  Quentin  Lurward 
there  is  an  account  of  a  French  nobleman,  the  Marquis  de 
Hautlieu,  who  persists  in  talking  of  the  Bridle  of  Lammcnnore 
although  reminded  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  such  article 
from  one  end  of  that  novel  to  the  other.     In  the  same  way 
we  here  find  nothing  about  untasted  breakfasts,  heavy  dinners,  and 
long  hours  in  office  only  made  endurable  by  the  dull  measured 
swing  of  the  punkah,  pulled  by  a  cooly  who  constantly  drops 
asleep  or,  lying  Hat  on  his  back,  just  manages  to  keep  the  machine 
in  motion,  not  by  his  hands  but  by  his  toes.    At  most  of  the 
scenes  visited  by  Mr.  Phil.  Robinson  a  punkah  was  not  needed 
and  would  have  been  quite  out  of  place.    About  twenty  years 
ago  a  very  clever  artist,  Mr.  0.  Grant,  did  write  about  pun- 
kahs, and  sketched  them,  to  boot,  with  photographic  fidelity.  In 
his  two  works,  Anglo-Indian  Domestic  Life  and  Ilural  Life  in 
Bengal,  this  accomplished  draughtsman  went  through  the  whole 
panorama  of  outdoor  and  indoor  life.    The  bungalow,  the  liyot's 
hut,  and  the  Calcutta  mansion  ;  the  bullock-carts,  the  coolies,  and 
the  earthen  pots ;  servants  of  every  degree,  clothed,  half  clothed, 
or  naked  and  in  every  conceivable  attitude  ;  trees,  shrubs, 
and  fruits;  a  date-palm,  a  blade  of  rice  in  full  ear,  and 
a  stalk  of  indigo ;   were  all  drawn  with  a  neatness,  an  accu- 
racy, and  a  delicacy  of  touch  which  fully  atoned  for  any 
blunders   in  the  letterpress  about   such  perplexing  topics  as 
laud  tenures  or  the  cultivation  of  indigo.    The  hand  of  a  prac- 
tised workman  was  predominant  in  every  page  ;  and  it  is  a 
pardonable  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  Mr.  Grant's  sketches  the 
naked  Aryan  brother  can  be  realized,  and  the  hot  weather  and  the 
glaring  sunshine  can  be  almost  felt.    In  the  volume  before  us  we 
may  well  ask  what  possible  connexion  there  can  be  between  the 
punkah,  and  Hindu  bathers  at  Benares  or  Dawk  bungalows  half- 
way up  the  hills  ? 

We  are  sorry  to  add  that  some  of  the  chapters  are  positively 
childish,  others  slightly  vulgar,  and  two  wholly  sensational.  We 
will  take  the  latter  first.    In  the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  there  is, 
we  are  told,  a  tree  that  lives  on  human  flesh.    We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  there  was  something  odd  in  the  appearance  of 
this  tree  ;  in  fact,  that  it  struck  the  narrator  at  once  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  tree  exactly  like  it  before.    Neither  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  a  herd  of  deer,  with  the  keen  sense  of  danger 
possessed    by  these  animals,  should  swerve   in  their  career 
and  should  sweep  respectfully  round  the  tree   at  some  yards' 
distance.    Ordinary  human  beings,   of  course,  have  not  thi» 
insight  into    vegetable    characters  of   a  supra-natural  kind, 
and  we  may  remember  that  the  attendants  in  the  Odyssey 
were  unconscious    of    the  presence    of  Minerva,  who  was 
clearly   seen   by  Ulysses  the  hero,  and  the  dogs    or  mere 
brutes.    Accordingly,  an  unlucky  native  lad  who  was  trying 
to  catch  a  wounded  fawn,  is  caught  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the 
man-eater,  and  disappears  from  sight  with  "one  stifled  strangling 
scream."    The  author,  however,  i3  not  so  easily  disposed  ot 
Although  the  tree  becomes  aware  of  the  presence  of  a  second 
victim,  quivers  in  every  branch,  mutters  for  blood,  curls  its  fleshy 
palms,  becomes  hysterical  with  excitement,  sways  about  its  golden 
fruit,  rocks,  shivers  and  heaves,  spurts  out  a  vile  dew  (why  not 
"ghastly,"  as  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poem?),  makes  the  ground  to 
glisten  with  animal  juices,  and,  in  short,  becomes  a  live  beast  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  the  adventurous  sportsman  is  fully  equal 
to  the  emergency.    He  resorts  to  an  expedient  adopted  by  seamen 
when  a  waterspout  comes  unpleasantly  near  the  ship  in  a  tropical 
calm — he  shoots  it.    He  sends  shot  after  shot  into  the  soft  body 
of  the  "  mountainous   monster  with   myriad  lips "  that  wa» 
"  mumbling "  for  his  life.     The  trunk,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
shudders  ;  fruits  fall  down  ;  large  arms  drop  ;  fragments  struggle, 
rise,  and  sink  and  gasp ;  and  when  the  foolish  leaves  are  audacious 
enough  to  continue  the  unequal  contest,  the  gun  is  exchanged 
for   the    hunting-knife,   which  is   buried  in   the    soft  bole, 
and  this  naturally  settles  the   business.     Like  FitzJames  in 
the  celebrated    encounter,  the   victor  is  left  exhausted  and 
breathless,   unable  to  speak  in  the  contest's  close,  but  quiie 
unwounded.    The  corpse  of  the  little  negro  boy,  Otona,  is  found 
after  a  long  search  amongst  dead  leaves,  decaying  fruit,  and 
ghastly  relics  of  former  meals.    Africa  is  selected  as  the  scene  of 
another  adventure,  intended,  as  the  fat  boy  in  Pickwick  said  to 
Mrs.  Wardle,  to  make  the  flesh  creep.    There  is  a  mysterious 
being  in  the  primteval  forest  known  as  "  the  Soko,"  a  man-beast, 
intelligent,  cruel,  and  an  eater  of  grain.    The  party,  led  by  the 
author,  journeys  through  forests  that  shut  out  the  sun,  enjoy  excel- 
lent sport,  see  pale  panthers  and  gigantic  pythons,  and  experience 
considerable  annoyance  from  puli-adders,  centipedes,  poisonous 
spiders,  and  ants.  After  a  time  the  adventurers  become  aware  that 
they  are  dodged  by  this  mysterious  being,  which  has  the  character 
of  catching  men  and  sometimes  letting  them  go  unharmed,  varying 
J  this  act  of  grace  by  now  and  then  biting  oil  the  fingers,  noses,  ears, 

•  Under  Vie  tutJum.    By  Phil  Robinson,  Author  of  "  In  My  Indian 
,  Garden,"  &c.   London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1881. 
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nd  toes  of  its  victims,  and  then  either  strangling  or  hanging  them 
;  ip  on  trees.    The  upshot  of  the  tale  is  that  the  sportsman  who  had 
et  out  to  hunt  the  Soko  is  hunted  by  it  instead.    The  animal, 
fter  following  the  author  and  hootiu?  him  for  miles,  presents 
tself  in  his  path,  like  a  true  obstructionist;  and  at  the  very 
aoment  when  Shuraari,  the  native  attendant,  had  carried  oft' 
he  guns  and  left  the  writer  with  nothing  but  a  short  hunting- 
nife.    This  incident,  we  must  admit,  has  an  air  of  probability. 
)ozens  of  instances  can  be  given  by  Anglo-Indians  where  the  native 
|  iolts  from  his  master  at  the  exact  moment  when  a  wounded  tiger 
Ira  she-bear  robbed  of  her  cubs  requires  one  more  bullet  for  the 
|  oup  de  yrdcc.    However,  the  camp-tires  are  close  at  hand  ;  the 
I  aithful  followers  come  to  the  rescue  at  the  most  critical  moment ; 
<  nd  afterwards  a  grand  hunt  is  organized  in  which  the  Soko  is 
[  ringed  "  as  bears  are  in  Norway  when  the  snow  lies  thick  on  the 
round,  and  the  demon  is  shot,  behaving  in  its  last  moments  very 
[luch  like  an  ordinary  human  being. 

I  We  cannot  deny  that  the  author  in  these  two  stories  evinces 
lonsiderable  powers  of  word-painting  and  description.    But  there 
I)  too  much  of  Edgar  Poe  in  these  details  of  blood-dripping  trees, 
[nd  of  what  Hindus  would  speak  of  as  a  gigantic  Hanuman,  with 
ibe  stealthiness  of  the  fox  and  the  cunning  of  the  man-eating  tiger, 
liome  of  the  other  stories  and  essays  are  hardly  worth  detailed 
lotice.    They  have,  too,  the  merit  or  demerit  of  entire  want  of 
lequence  and  connexion.    "  My  Wife's  Birds  "  is  nearly  tit  for  the 
lursery.    There  is  a  manifest  unsavouriness  in  an  essay  about 
loses  and  smells.    "Death,  the  Daughter  of  Mercy,"  lacks  point, 
Ibr  we  are  happy  to  say  that  a  patient  who  has  been  racked 
|/ith  jungle  fever  is  restored  to  health.  And  "Iste  Puer"  is  appa- 
Isntly  intended  to  parade  all  the  effeminate  objections  to  the 
Ijnsible  Bill  proposed  by  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment and  discipline  of  juvenile  offenders.    We  shall  now  see 
•Lint  can  be  fairly  extracted  from  the  trips  in  various  parts 
If  India  which  took  the  author,  not  under  the  Punkah  but 
lery  far  away  from  it.    It  is  not  likely  that  a  person  of  any 
ttainments  can  go  through  India  and  have  nothing  new  to  tell, 
'here   is   decided    poiut    in  the    observation    that    a  pas- 
snger  in  an  Indian  railway  train  is  a  very  good  illustration 
f  the  British  Power  in   India.     We  do   not  refer  to  an 
xploded  sarcasm  about  the  evidences  of  our  supremacy  being 
Dufined  to  empty  beer  and  soda-water  bottles.     But  there  is 
jmething  startling  to  native  feelings  in  the  standard  of  progress 
'hich  every  vigorous  administrator  is  determined  to  keep  up,  if 
ot  to  improve.  We  try  to  rush  through  Hindu  stagnation  as  the 
•ain  rushes  through  the  plains.    In  little  more  than  one  genera- 
on  we  have  replaced  the  track-boat  by  the  steamer,  and  the 
alanquin  first  by  the  dawk  carriage  and  next  by  the  locomotive. 
Ve  sometimes  move  so  fast,  physically  and  metaphorically,  that 
'e  have  no  time  to  speak  to  natives  at  the  crossings,  to  penetrate 
elow  the  surface,  or  to  discover  what  they  really  want.  Of 
)urse,  the  author  while  at  Benares  went  to  the  Buddhist  tope 
-  Sarnath,  saw  the  whole  Hindu  population  taking  its  morn- 
ig  bath  and  muttering  its  prayers  in  the  Ganges,  and  threaded 
le  mazes  of  a  town  that  contains  more  than  three  hundred 
lousand  inhabitants.     He  also  refers  pointedly  to  the  acti- 
ity  of  Mr.  Bird,  who  in   1809  put  down  what  might  then 
ave  been  a  total  massacre  of  Mohammedans.     This  class  pro- 
jked  the  Hindus  to  detilo  a  mosque,  and  then  retaliated  on 
temple  in  a  manner  which  brought  the   whole  population 
f  Rajputs  and  others  about  their  ears.    The  story,  we  are  told 
1  a  note,  is  probably  known  in  its  authentic  entirety  to  the 
ithor,  who  discovered  it  when  editing  the  Benares  Ileeords  for 
le  Government  of  the  North- Western  Provinces.    We  do  not 
jubt  the  author's  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  for  a  moment ; 
it  we  might  have  been  told  by  him  that  this  same  Mr.  Bird 
•se  to  be  Member  of  Council  and  Deputy-Governor  of  Bengal 
sfore  that  province  was  formed  into  a  separate  administration, 
r.  Bird  was  more  than  forty  years  in  the  service,  passed  measures 
1  abolish  slavery  and  lotteries,  was  much  trusted  by  Lord  Ellen- 
wough,  staved  off  war  with  Burmah  in  1841,  and  held  the 
lice  of  Governor-General   for  six  weeks  in    1844,  between 
le  recall  of  the  above  statesman  and   the  arrival  of  Lord 
ardinge.     The  story  of  the  Benares  Riot  was  one  of  .Mr. 
ird's   favourite  topics,  and  there  are  men  living  who  can 
•member  how  the  excellent  President  in  Council  and  Deputy- 
overnor  was  accustomed  to  preface  a  long  account  of  his 
aiseworthy  activity  as  a  magistrate  by  the  ominous  words 
when  I  was  a  young  man,  at  Benares,  in  the  year  1809." 
eraonal    testimony   is  borne   by   the  author  to   the  (right- 
1  incidents  of  the  famine  which   devastated   some  sixteen 
stricts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  in  1877,  when  the  earth  gaped 
fissures,  birds  died  or  left  the  country,  and  nothing  grow  fat 
xopt  vultures  and  village  dogs.    But,  when  wo  aro  told  that 
idian    peasants  are  not  curious  about   bird  1  i.r  Mowers  and 
sects,  and  that  fathers  never  familiarize  their  children  with 
o  works  of  nature,  or  explain  to  them  the  wonders  of  animal 
e  in  air,  grass,  or  running  Ktrouu,  we  are  tempted  to  ask 
hether  the  same  might  not  be  fairly  said  of  Kn/lish  ru-tir-s. 
od^e  and  his  fellows  are  not  ifi  sheer  intelligence  vc-ry  much,  if 
all,  above  11am  Dban  and  Gopal  Sing;  nud  in  knowlel-o  oi 
I*  Capabilities  of  the  laud  ho  till",  and  of  crops  and  cattle,  the 
indu  peasant,  in  spitoof  iimee-ntim:  ploughs  and  ill-mado  hoes 
id   mattocks,  is  quite  the  equal  of  the  labourer  to  whom  wo 
e  going  to   hand   over   the  representation  ol   our  counties, 
itie    is  an  error    in    the   NOMrli    that  a  male    child  is 
sential    to    the  happiness  of   a    Hii.*j,  as,   tailing  male 


issue,  he  has  "  no  one  to  lead  his  soul  by  the  hand  to  the 
land  of  the  dead."  Rather,  we  should  say,  he  has  no  one  to 
deliver  him  from  that  land.  Putra,  a  son,  say  the  Hindu  law- 
givers, is  so  called  because  he  delivers  (tra)  his  father  from  the 
Hell  called  Put.  The  derivation  may  be  fanciful,  but  the  idea  is 
rooted  in  the  Hindu  mind,  and  hence  the  insatiable  desire  for  a 
son  of  the  body,  or,  failing  him,  for  that  adopted  sou  who  has  been 
such  a  source  of  perplexity  to  legislators  and  statesmen.  The 
contrast  between  Lucknow  and  Futtehpore  Sikri  is  well  drawn. 
At  Lucknow  everything  is  tawdry  and  second  rate.  The 
Martiniere  is  an  odd  building,  and  the  palaces  on  which  incor- 
rigible Nawabs,  turned  by  us  into  kings,  long  squandered  their 
revenues  are  ill  designed  and  ill  kept  up.  Futtehpore  Sikri  is 
worthy  of  the  genius  of  Akbar,  incomparably  the  greatest  cf 
the  Mogul  sovereigns.  Professor  Palmer  has  just  reminded  us  of 
the  grim  and  ferocious  humour  of  the  real  Harun-al-Rashid 
a3  distinguished  from  that  imaginary  sovereign  of  the  Arabian. 
Nights.  Few  outbursts  of  caprice  or  savage  retribution  disgrace  the 
fame  of  Akbar;  and  the  solid  red  stone,  the  noble  architecture,  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  white  marble,  and  the  vastness  of  this  aban- 
doned city,  some  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Agra,  leave  an  im- 
pression of  power  and  lend  credit  to  the  traditions  about  its 
founder  still  lingering  in  the  Doab  of  Hindustan.  On  the  whole 
we  prefer  the  sketches  of  Indian  scenery  and  Indian  life  to  tales 
about  animals  that  hunt  men  and  trees  that  resemble  the 
octopus.  Cawnpore,  we  may  state  in  conclusion,  is  not  renowned 
in  India  "as  the  metropolis  of  the  hunters  of  the  mighty  boar.!> 
There  is  no  great  preserve  of  these  animals  in  the  Doab,  and  no- 
boar  bred  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  can  be  compared  for 
size,  strength,  and  audacity  with  the  boars  of  the  Deccan  or  of 
Eastern  Bengal. 


QUEEXIE'S  WHIM.* 

■  "INHERE  was  once  a  clever  schoolgirl  with  a  lively  imagina?- 
-L  tion.  It  was  her  pleasure  to  amuse  her  schoolfellows  in  bed 
at  night  when  the  candles  were  put  out,  or  iu  the  garden  on  a  warm 
and  sunny  half-holiday,  by  telling  them  stories.  These  she  invented, 
and  made  up  all  out  of  her  own  head,  having  as  yet  a  very 
small  experience  of  mankind,  and  holding  what  may  be,  not  un- 
kindly, called  narrow  views  of  man  and  his  more  common  attitudes 
of  thought  as  regards  women.  The  stories  mightily  pleased  her 
listeners  j  once  or  twice  they  came  to  be  quite  long  ones,  taking  a 
great  many  nights  in  the  telling,  Hying  off  into  unexpected  episodes 
and  introducing  such  a  crowd  of  characters,  that  it  was  dillicult 
to  remember  who  they  all  were,  and  some  of  the  girls  had  to  be 
continually  reminded  of  the  cousinships  which  ticked  them  off  like 
a  long  list  of  dramatis  persona  in  an  old  play.  But  it  did  not  greatly 
matter  how  many  characters  were  introduced,  because  it  was  only 
necessary  to  think  of  one  or  two  at  a  time ;  the  sufferings  of  one 
group  could  bo  taken  by  themselves  ;  the  important  thing,  which 
the  narrator  never  forgot,  was  to  have  plenty  of  weeping,  crying, 
sighing,  sobbing  helplessly,  wringing  of  hands,  turning  pale  with 
despair,  wasting  away  with  sorrow,  refusing  to  eat,  oven  pushing 
away  tho  teacup  with  loathing,  all  for  disappointments  most 
unexpected  and  disasters  most  cruel.  Schoolgirls,  as  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  read  their  favourite  novels,  reverse  the 
maxim  of  one  who  certainly  did  not  write  for  them  ;  they  would 
rather  read  of  tears  than  of  laughter  ;  they  do  not  greatly  care  for 
things  humorous  or  comic,  or  even  gently  funny  ;  they  aro  never 
so  happy  as  when  people  iu  the  story  aro  thoroughly  miserable. 
Now,  in  one  of  these  long  narratives  made  up  "  all  out  of  her  own 
head"  by  this  girl  with  the  lively  imagination,  the  crying  hardly 
ever  stopped  at  all;  now  and  then  there  was  a  pause  during  which 
every  girl  bad  time  to  dry  her  eyes,  repress  the  latent  wave  ,of 
sympathy,  and  prepare  herself  for  something  much  more  dreadful, 
which  duly  came  in  the  next  chapter  ;  tho  story-teller's  voico  was 
frequently  choked  with  sobs;  everybody's  pillow  was  wet  through 
with  tears,  and  next  day's  lessons  wore  clean  forgotten  in  thinking 
over  tho  woes  of  the  poor,  much-tried  heroine.  Great  glory  ami 
praises  mauy  were  lavished  upon  tho  story-teller  by  her  school- 
lellows.  Unfortunately  she  was  not  content  with  tho  honour  c-f 
a  small  circle,  but  yearned  for  that  of  tho  outer  world,  and  wrote 
down  her  novel,  and  persuaded  a  publisher  to  print  it. 

.Such  II  the  history  of  this  novel,  derived  from  internal  evidence. 
On  no  other  hypothesis  can  we  understand  its  production.  It  must 
be,  it  cannot  but  bo,  a  story  told  without  previous  meditation, 
without  thought,  without  plan— a  story  metaphorically,  if  not 
Literally,  told  altogether  in  the  dark.  It  is  iu  every  point  exactly 
the  kind  of  ntory  which  a  schoolgirl  would  tell ;  it  betrays,  with  an 
an!e-  11.  h  which  i>  juvenile,  yet  riot  remarkably  attractive,  tho 
views  which  a  schoolgirl  would  naturally  entertain  on  life,  love, 
duty,  happine  s.  The  heroine"*  name  is  in  itself  an  indication  of 
tho  kind  of  book.  It  i  ,  not  w  pet  name,  or  an  abbreviation  ol* 
anything  ;  it  is  her  actual  name,  her  only  nnme.    What  can  bo 

e\|.e,-!e,|  I10111  a  "0  :"ie,"  ol  reality,  common  sense,  or  lldelity 

to  Oik  t  Wo  know  hex  beforehand  ;  how  self-conscious  she  in, 
how  exaggerated  in  In  r  virtues,  how  oho  revels  unci  rolls  iu  her 
little  ahectatloss,  how  she  loves  to  be  talked  about,  with  what 
ri  I  -nation  she  endures  persecution,  how  gently  she  turns  tlo> 

other  cheek  for  tie)  unkind  bullets  of  fortune.   "The  (.)  nio  of 

this  book     *he  with  the  whim     doe„  ,,ot  iln .ippoint  us  ;  she  is  all 

•  Quirnit'i  Whim.    Ily  Ko»a  N'ou.  Im  lie  Cnrey,  Author  of  "N'oluV* 

■ssaorles,        3  vol*.  London  :  Bentley  &  Hen. 
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that  we  expected,  nnd  more ;  she  is,  indeed,  so  familiar  as  to  seem 
almost  old-fashioned.  That  is,  perhaps,  her  greatest  fault.  She  is 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  under  various  names,  sho  has  been  done  so 
often,  and  done  so  much,  that  sho  is  done  to  rags. 

The  story  is  not  of  so  exciting  a  character  that  we  are  breaking 
confidence  in  revealing  it.  It  opens  at  a  boarding-school  for  young 
ladies,  where  Queenie  is  a  teacher.  It  is  one  of  those  schools  com- 
mon enough  in  ladies'  novels  twenty  years  ago,  but  gone  out,  we 
had  thought,  in  these  days  of  girls'  high  schools  and  examinations, 
in  which  the  mistress  and  most  of  the  teachers  are  represented  as 
contemptible  and  odious.  Queenie  gives  her  services,  and  pays  a 
little  money  besides,  in  return  for  board  and  the  education  of  her 
little  half-sister,  who  is,  of  course,  treated  with  insufficient  food 
and  general  harshness.  They  are  orphans — every  one  knows  how 
difficult  parents  are  to  manage  in  a  novel.  Their  father  was 
"Frank  Marriott";  every  man  in  the  story  has  his  full  name  given 
him,  after  an  unreal  fashion,  which  we  hoped  was  quite  gone  out. 
When  will  ladies  understand  that  men  are  only  spoken  of  by  their 
Christian  names  to  distinguish  them  from  brothers,  or  from 
other  persons  of  the  same  name,  or  because  their  surname  is 
Brown  or  Smith,  which  must  have  a  p?-cenomen  ?  The  father's 
second  wife  had  a  brother,  "  Andrew  Calcott,"  who  had  a  confiden- 
tial clerk,  "  Caleb  Runciman,"  both  being  habitually  known  and 
addressed  by  their  Christian  as  well  as  their  surnames.  This 
brother  disliked  his  brother-in-law — it  is  not  stated  why,  but  it 
■was,  no  doubt,  because  he  had  called  his  first  child  "  Queenie  " — 
and  after  the  manner  of  such  brothers,  permitted  himself  the 
luxuries  of  "bitter  passion"  and  a  "terrible  oath "  that  none  of 
his  money  should  go  to  his  sister.  When  the  sister,  with  her 
husband,  was  dead,  this  unnatural  uncle  of  the  good  old  kind  used 
to  scowl  at  his  niece,  the  younger  child,  if  he  met  her  with  her 
sister.  They  were  "  Frank  Marriott's  "  children.  When  Emmie, 
who  has  been  punished  for  inattention,  cries  and  gets  thin,  Queenie 
■calls  upon  this  interesting  old  person,  and,  with  great  dignity,  up- 
braids him  for  his  cruelty.  He  naturally  gets  into  a  rage.  She 
informs  him,  further,  that  his  alienation  was  the  cause  of  his  sister's 
death,  which  really  seems  a  most  groundless  charge.  When  he 
•orders  her  to  leave  him,  she  deals  the  last  and  heaviest  blow.  She 
tells  him  that  his  niece,  her  half-sister  Emmie,  always  prays  for 
him.  This  is  too  much.  "The  veins  of  his  forehead  were 
swollen  and  purple,  the  twitching  of  the  mouth  increased,  a 
strange  numbness  seemed  creeping  over  him.  That  night  Mr. 
Calcott  was  alarmingly  ill." 

And  now  begin  the  first  tears ;  Emmie  is  locked  up  alone  for 
some  misconduct,  and  of  course  is  taken  ill  and  nearly  dies ; 
Queenie  has  an  excellent  chance  of  showing  a  victim's  contempt 
for  her  tormentor  when  she  leaves  Miss  Titheridge ;  she  is  sent 
for  by  Mr.  Calcott,  now  ill,  but  still  persuading  himself  that  he 
hates  his  niece  ;  she  reads  to  him  ;  she  is  desperately  forgiving  in 
her  manner  and  he  is  naturally  rude — any  man  of  spirit  would 
resent  being  forgiven  with  so  much  ostentation.  Then  the  girls 
go  on  a  visit  to  a  certain  village  where  the  rest  of  the  story  takes 
place.  This  place  is  peopled  by  a  very  remarkable  collection  of 
folk.  They  have  all  had  some  love  disappointment.  Imagine  a 
little  country  district  in  which  everybody's  love  affairs  have  gone 
wrong.  The  idea  is  so  good  that  in  the  hands  of  some  novelists 
it  would  have  proved  a  gold  mine  of  amusement ;  needless  to  say 
that  such  is  not  the  schoolgirl  treatment.  The  most  beautiful 
opportunity  is  quite  wasted  and  thrown  away.  There  is  first 
Langley,  the  young  lady  of  thirty  or  so  whose  smile  is  a  "  flicker  " 
and  whose  face  is  weary  under  the  "  pressure  of  some  carking 
care Garth,  her  brother,  a  king  of  men  who  thought  himself, 
but  was  not,  in  love  with  Dora  Cunningham  ;  the  Vicar,  of 
forty-five  or  thereabouts,  who  is  hopelessly  in  love  with 
Cathy,  of  eighteen ;  Miles,  the  schoolmaster,  who  "  has  got 
a  history,"  which,  so  far  as  we  remember,  remains  unre- 
vealed ;  Mrs.  Morris,  who  has  lost  her  husband  ;  Faith  Palmer, 
of  thirty-five,  whose  love  affair  was  nipped  in  the  very  first 
budding  and  promise  of  it ;  Captain  Fawcett,  who  has  been 
otherwise  wounded,  and  laments,  with  too  long  tears,  his  little 
daughter  ;  Mr.  Chester,  who  has  married  the  wrong  woman ; 
Charity  Faith,  who  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  her  lover,  and 
afterwards  had  the  pain  of  seeing  him  take  to  drink ;  and  Dora 
Cunningham,  with  whom  Garth  fancies  himself  in  love.  Perhaps 
there  are  others,  but  the  list  is  exhaustive  enough,  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  here  are  materials  for  very  comfortable  and  substantial 
misery  all  round.  The  first  thing  Queenie  does  is  to  accept  the 
post  of  village  schoolmistress;  here,  again,  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity is  lost,  because  there  would  seem,  to  one  who  considers  the 
thing  seriously,  no  situation  more  ludicrously  irksome  than  that 
of  a  young  lady  managing  village  children  all  day  long ;  and  in 
the  end  child  murder  would  probably  happen.  But  the  authoress 
does  not  so  consider  things,  and  wastes  another  good  chance.  In 
this  position  Queenie  makes  the  acquaintance  of  Dora  Cunning- 
ham, who  wants  to  patronize  her  and  fails ;  here,  too,  occurs  the 
first  death — that  of  Mr.  Chester's  daughter,  little  Nan.  In  this 
painful  episode  Queenie  comes  out  really  strong.  Then  she  learns 
that  her  sister's  uncle,  Andrew  Calcott,  has  died — the  good  old 
man — and  left  her  five  thousand  a  year.  She  resolves,  after  con- 
sideration, to  say  nothing  about  this  windfall,  and  goes  about  her 
duties  buoyed  up  even  against  the  patronage  of  Dora  Cunningham 
by  the  consciousness  of  her  wealth.  This  is,  in  fact,  her 
"  Whim.''  Faith  Palmer's  old  love  turns  up  as  the  new 
doctor  of  the  Tillage,  and  presently  renews  the  old  love. 
This  is  an  agreeable  episode,  told  with  some  spirit.  The 
death  of  little  Nan — the  narrative,  about  this  point,  becomes 


a  good  deal  mixed,  owing  to  a  conscientious  desire  of  the 
author  to  treat  all  her  characters  with  justice — leads  to  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Mr.  Chester  and  his  wife,  so  that  when  the  latter 
shortly  afterwards  dies  we  are  let  down  more  easily ;  besides,  it 
makes  the  way  plain  for  Langley's  happiness.  Then  Garth  gets 
into  money  difficulties,  and  wauts  the  loan  of  800/.  Queenie  goes 
to  the  Vicar,  confesses,  witli  enormous  enjoyment,  the  situation, 
and  gives  him  the  money  to  lend  Garth.  Then  she  goes  back  to 
her  school,  and  tho  Vicar's  sister  presently  lets  out  the  secret. 
Garth,  discovering  that  he  has  been  befriended  by  the  girl  he 
loves,  instead  of  being  grateful,  and  pleased  to  think  she  has  got  so 
much  money,  grows  bitter  towards  her,  unconsciously  illustrating 
the  maxim  that  gratitude  is  the  most  uncomfortable  of  all  the 
virtues  for  daily  wear.  Then  Emmie  dies,  quite  needlessly,  taking 
two  or  three  chapters  all  to  herself  and  Queenie's  sufferings.  After 
more  tears  than  we  remember  to  have  encountered  in  any  other 
three  volumes,  Garth  marries  Queenie.  They  have,  so  far  as  we 
get  by  the  end  of  the  book,  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl ;  and 
the  concluding  paragraph  shows  more  wisdom  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  book  put  together,  for  in  it  the  proud  father  resolves  not  to 
call  his  daughter  Queenie.  Dora  Cunningham  arranges  good 
marriages  for  her  younger  sisters,  and  then  marries  a  wealthy 
■widower.  The  Doctor  has  already  married  Faith.  The  Vicar 
marries  Cathy.  And,  in  fact,  everybody  is  married.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  find  fault  with  a  book  which,  in  the  end,  makes  so  many 
worthy  people  happy.  AVe  hope  we  have  set  forth  faithfully  such 
characteristics  of  the  story  as  may  explain  whatever  popularity 
awaits  it. 


THE  LIFE  OF  GEORGE  IV.* 

XT  is  not  easy  to  conceive  what  good  purpose  can  be  answered  by 
J-  these  two  bulky  volumes.  In  nearly  nine  hundred  closely- 
printed  pages  we  have  told  us  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  worthless 
of  men.  Could  any  man  of  real  power  have  condescended  to 
write  the  Life  of  George  IV.,  no  doubt  he  might  have  given  U9  at 
the  same  time  a  valuable  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  times.  Hut 
what  man  of  power  would  have  chosen  such  a  poor  peg  on  which 
to  hang  his  narrative  ?  The  part  that  George  IV.  played  in  the 
history  of  our  country  was  most  unfortunately  by  no  means  un- 
important. He  was  often  in  a  position  to  do  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief, and  he  scarcely  ever  missed  his  chance.  Nevertheless,  hia 
public  deeds  are  better  described  in  the  general  history  of  England, 
or  in  the  biographies  of  the  eminent  statesmen  whom  he  so  often 
played  false.  His  private  life  is  none  the  less  contemptible  because 
it  exhibited  every  form  of  profligacy  on  a  big  scale.  The  time 
has  surely  come  when  it  may  with  advantage  be  consigned  at 
quickly  as  possible  to  forgetfulness.  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  is  not, 
however,  of  this  opinion.  No  paragraph  in  any  book  that  in 
any  way  concerns  his  hero  can  be  too  trifling  to  escape 
his  pair  of  scissors.  He  has  searched  far  and  wide,  and  hat 
gathered  into  one  vast  pile  a  heap  of  the  most  foolish  and  im- 
pertinent details.  Our  readers  may  remember  the  admirable 
scene  in  Mansfield  Park  where  Mrs.  Rushworth  shows  her  visitors 
over  her  house.  She  takes  them  into  the  private  chapel,  and 
thus,  in  accordance  with  her  custom,  began  : — "  This  chapel  was 
fitted  up  as  you  see  it  in  James  the  Second's  time.  Before  that 
period,  as  I  understand,  the  pews  were  only  wainscot ;  and  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  linings  and  cushions  of  the 
pulpit  and  family  seat  were  only  purple ;  but  this  is  not  quite 
certain.  It  is  a  handsome  chapel,  and  was  formerly  in  constant 
use  both  morning  and  evening."  Much,  very  much,  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  tells  us  is  of  about  the  same  importance,  though,  we 
regret  to  say,  it  is  not  always  expressed  in  equally  correct 
English.  He  begins  his  book  a  few  hours  before  "  the  birth  of 
the  royal  child.''  His  style  at  once  rises  up  to  the  full  importance 
of  the  great  event.  "  The  office  of  assisting  her  Majesty  through 
the  crisis  was,''  we  read,  "  delegated  to  a  simple  midwife."  Iu  » 
footnote  we  are  told  that  this  simple  midwife  was  Mrs.  Stephens. 
Let  not  the  reader  who  has  studied  ."  the  publications  " — wliat- 
ever  they  may  be — imagine  that  it  was  Mrs.  Draper.  In  them 
Mrs.  Draper  is  indeed  mentioned  ;  but  she  was,  not  the  Queen's 
midwife,  but  the  Prince  of  Wales's  nurse.  Should  the  reader 
still  prove  incredulous,  let  him  turn  to  p.  8  of  Vol.  L 
of  Huish's  Memoirs  of  George  IV.,  and  there  he  will  find  full 
authority  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  statement.  Having  got  clearly  into 
our  heads  the  difference  between  Mrs.  Stephens  and  Mrs.  Draper, 
we  were  not  a  little  puzzled  by  a  long  footnote  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
gives  us  only  two  pages  later.  There  we  read  that  the  royal  child, 
the  future  prince,  the  smiling  infant,  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  the 
future  "  first  gentleman  of  Europe,"  the  royal  infant,  the  new  hope 
of  the  kingdom,  the  roy  al  nursling,  as  we  find  him  indifferently 
called  in  a  couple  or  so  of  pages,  had  "  two  selected  nurses,  wet 
and  dry."  They  were  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Chapman.  What, 
then,  has  become  of  Mrs.  Draper  ?  We  must  leave  this  difficulty 
to  be  cleared  up  either  in  some  future  edition  or  by  some  second 
biographer.  We  pass  on,  or  rather  we  return,  from  the  latter  of 
these  footnotes  to  the  christening,  merely  to  remind  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  a  little  rusty  in  their  history  that  one  of  the 
godfathers,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh-Strelitz,  was  not  present  in 
person,  but  was  represented  at  the  ceremony  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire. 
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If,  however,  we  travel  at  the  slow  rate  at  which  we  have 
dtherto  gone,  and  linger  over  each  anecdote  of  the  royal  child's 
irincely  nursery-life,  we  shall  scarcely  arrive  even  at  the  time 
vheu  the  hope  of  the  kingdom  was  breeched.  "We  accordingly 
,kip  a  few  years  and  come  to  what  was,  if  we  may  trust  our 
lUtbor,  "  perhaps  the  most  interesting:  event  of  his  childhood — the 
neeting  with  l)r.  Johnson."  From  Dr.  Johnson  Mr.  Fitzgerald, 
vho,  by  the  way,  is  known  as  having  published  an  edition  of 
3oswell,  by  an  easy  transition  takes  us  back  to  Queen  Anne.  "The 
doctor,"  he  writes,  "  who  spoke  to  him  some  grave  words  of  en- 
:ouragement,  had  thus  been  in  some  sort  of  communication  with 
ive  sovereigns.  He  had  been  touched  for  the  evil  by  Queen 
\.nne  ;  he  must  often  have  seen  the  First  and  Second  Georges  in 
he  streets  of  London  ;  with  the  Third  and  Fourth  he  had  spoken/' 
.Vhy  Johnson,  who,  so  far  as  is  known,  never  visited  London 
roru  the  day  he  was  touched  by  Queen  Anne  till  almost  ten  years 
.fter  the  death  of  George  I.,  must  have  often  seen  that  King  in 
he  streets,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  forgets  to  tell  us.  It  is  certainly  a 
urious  blunder  for  a  man  to  make  who  has  edited  Boswell.  Some 
ixty  pages  or  so  later  on  we  come  to  the  stanzas  that  Johnson, 
the  sage,"  as  he  is  here  called,  wrote  on  a  Spendthrift.  What, 
he  reader  may  well  ask,  have  these  verses  to  do  with  a  Life  of 
JeorgelV?  The  answer  i3  an  easy  one.  They  were  written 
bout  a  certain  Sir  John  Lade,  who  "  was,  we  are  told,  the 
'rince's  tutor  in  the  art  of  driving."  It  is  certainly  somewhat 
lore  to  the  point  when,  in  giving  the  list  of  the  Prince's  tutors  in 
olite  learning,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  us  also  the  names  of  some  of 
hose  who  instructed  his  father.  Among  others  we  learn  that 
ieorge  III.  was  taught  grammar  by  Mrs.  Trimmer.  This  may 
3  the  case ;  if  so,  it  is  only  another  proof  of  the  affability 
f  that  amiable  monarch,  that  he  submitted  to  study  grammar 
•om  a  lady  who  was  two  or  three  years  his  j  unior.  Perhaps  it 
•as  after  he  discovered,  when  he  came  to  write  his  lirst  Royal 
peech,  that  he  could  not  spell  "  Briton  "  that  he  engaged  a 
3verness.  But  to  return  to  our  Prince,  from  whom,  following 
ir  author's  footsteps,  we  are  constantly  wandering.  We  are  sorry 
•  find,  if  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  words  are  to  be  taken  as  common 
nglish,  that  the  Duke  of  "Wellington  had  a  very  bad  influence  on 
,s  Royal  Highness.  The  Prince  on  one  occasion  owned  that  he 
^d  not  speak  the  truth,  and  that  he  had  been  taught  to  equivocate 
f  his  mother.  "  No  one,"  adds  our  author,  "  corroborated  this 
.ndid  confession  and  defect  so  heartily  as  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
n."    There  was  no  harm  in  corroborating  the  confession,  if,  that 

to  say,  a  confession  can  be  corroborated ;  but  to  go  beyond  this, 
id  to  corroborate  the  defect,  and  to  corroborate  it  heartily,  shows 
i  indifference  to  truthfulness  in  the  Duke  which  is  as  surprising 

it  is  shocking. 

We  cannot  follow  our  hero  through  his  youth  and  his  early 
anhood.    Those  who  are  fond  of  reading  the  lists  of  people  of 
^le  will  find  in  these  two  volumes  not  a  few  quite  as  long  and 
mite  as  interesting  as  the  one  we  will  now  quote.   Mr.  Fitzgerald 
■  describing,  we  may  say  by  way  of  preface,  a  ball  at  St.  James's 
■.lace : — 

I'J'he  list  of  couples  was  sometimes  nft*r  this  fashion  :  The  Prince  of 
laics  standing  up  with  the  Princess  Royal ;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
■dy  A.  Campbell  ;  the  Duke  of  Dorset  with  Lady  Salisbury  ;  Lord  Roch- 
m<\  with  Lady  Stonnont ;  Lord  Graham  with  Lady  Francis  Smith  ;  Mr. 
Seville  with  Lady  Aylcsford  ;  -Mr.  North  with  Miss  Rradu  ith ;  Colonel 
E  Lcgor  with  Mi-s  Notlis;  Mr.  West  with  Lady  Talbot  ;  and  Mr.  Lumley 
Eth  Miss  Woodlcy. 

■This  arrangement,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  highly  select,  and  only  allowed 
■but  a  few  dancing  out  of  a  large  crowd. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  our  author  been  content  to  give 
b  name,  and  nothing  more,  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Prince's  asso- 
Ltes.  But  there  are  few  who  are  so  worthless,  bo  utterly  con- 
Jnptible  in  every  way,  as  not  to  be  deemed  by  him  to  deserve 
{paragraph,  if  not  indeed  a  whole  page,  provided  that  they 
Id  the  hero  of  the  biography  had,  any  dealings  with  each  other. 
1111",  Chapter  XXII.  opens  with  these  words : — "  It  can  scarcely  be 
Ideratood  how  passionate  and  successful  a  follower  of  racing  was 
I:  Prince  of  Wales."  To  bring  this  great  matter  down  to  tho 
lider's  feeble  understanding,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  quotes  a  passage,  that 
Is  four  of  ii ib  full  pages,  from  "  (Jenius  Genuine,  by  Samuel 
liifney,  of  Newmarket.''  What  kind  of  rubbish  it  is  that  has 
|jn  swept  together  to  help  to  form  these  volumes  will  be  seen  by 
Ej  following  passage  from  the  writings  of  this  jockey: — 

B*Ai  I  earn*  from  scale,  ' snys  Chifney,  "I  wan  told  that  Mr.  W.  Lake 
Eothcr  to  Lord  Yiacount  Luke,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  the  manage- 
■nt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  running  horses)  had  been  -aving  something 
■proper  to  his  rovnl  highness  concerning  hsenpe's  winning;  I  made  it, 
Ikrefore,  my  business  to  go  immediately  to  bit  rrnal  highness,  who  was 
ping  with  a  gentleman  near  to  the  Mrand  Stand  Mouse,  and  he  immedl- 
Ifelr  accosted  me  in  the  following  words  :  '  S  un  Chifney,  as  soon  as 
■cape's  rnee  was  over,  Mr.  Lnke  rame  up  to  m.-  and  mid,  "I  give  your 
B\al  Highness  joy  i  bat  I  am  sorry  the  horse  ban  won,  I  would  sooner 
Eve  given  a  hundred  guinea-."  I  told  Mr.  Lake  that.  I  did  not  understand 
■I    lhat  he  must  explain  himself.'    I  then  an  wi  red  his  rovnl  highness, 

ping,  •  Yr«,  your  Royal  Mighm-ns;  it  is  very  MMmry  thai  be  should 
■plain  himself.'    This  is  all  that  passed  on  the  subject  to  day." 

lit  is  a  loss  of  time  nnd  patience  to  follow  our  author  through  wlml 
1  calls  his  "  View  of  the,  Men  nnd  Manners  of  George's  Mrign.'' 

St  u«  turn  to  examine  his  Tiew  of  politics.    As  wo  rend  on  wo 

Hire  amazed  to  lind  what  little  notice  ho  took  of  the,  French  I  te- 
station and  the  great  war  with  France.    He  reminded  ns  of  the 

■am  of  even  mind  who  had  been  in  Paris  through  the  whole  of  the 
Jpign  of  Terror,  Btid  who  declared  at  the  end  of  it,  when  ho  was 
filed  how  he  had  felt,  that  he  had  not  noticed  that  anything 
tusual  had  gone  on.    We  turned  to  tho  Index  that  Mr.  Fitz- 


gerald provides  to  see  whether  we  had  carelessly  passed  over  some 
notice  of  these  great  events.  We  found  in  it  no  heading  of  France, 
French  Revolution,  Lewis  XVI.,  Napoleon,  or  Bonaparte.  To 
William  Pitt  just  twelve  references  are  given  and  no  more. 
Meagre  though  the  view  is  of  politics,  yet  we  could  have  wished 
that  it  had  been  more  meagre  still.  He  would  have  done  well, 
indeed,  had  he  left  them  altogether  on  one  side,  and  had  stuck  to 
men  and  manners.  On  page  30  of  his  first  volume  we  find  the 
following  amazing  statement: — 

In  the  following  year,  1728,  the  King  had  hicn  compelled  to  dismiss 
the  North  ministry,  and  in  a  sort  of  agony  of  reluetauce  to  accept  Lord 
Rockingham  and  the  Whigs.  A  year  later  the  death  of  this  uobleivtau 
had  brought  Fox  into  power  as  foreign  secretary. 

The  carelessness  in  the  date  is  bad  enough,  but  the  error  is  so 
grossly  absurd  that  we  will  allow  the  author  to  shift  it  on  to  the 
printer.  But  what  are  we  to  say  to  an  author  who  writes  two 
huge  volumes  on  the  times  of  George  IV.  and  maintains  that  it 
was  the  death  of  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham  which  brought  Fox 
into  power  ?  What  was  it,  we  may  ask,  which  brought  Fox  out 
of  power  P  We  pass  over  the  minor  blunder  by  which  Rocking- 
ham's life  and  administration  are  extended  by  a  whole  year.  In 
another  passage  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  "It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
four  most  conspicuous  men,  who  all  filled  the  ollice  of  Prime 
Minister,  should,  during  a  short  period  of  about  thirty  years,  have 
condescended  to  expose  their  lives  in  this  fashion  "  (in  duelling, 
that  is  to  say).  The  first  on  his  list  of  Prime  Ministers  is  Mr. 
Fox !  As  a  heading  to  each  chapter  our  author  gives  the  date. 
It  is  a  good  practice  if  the  entry  happens  to  be  correct.  But,  un- 
fortunately, Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.  of  the  first  volume  are 
assigned  to  17S9,  while  they  really  belong  to  178S.  There  may 
possibly  have  been  some  temptation  to  throw  as  late  as  possible 
the  affairs  described  in  the  latter  of  these  two  chapters ;  for  we 
read  in  it  that  a  debate  in  the  Lords  "  was  remarkable  for 
Lord  Shelburne's  (now  Lord  Lansdowne)  brief  but  admirable 
summary  of  the  question."  But,  after  all,  what  does  a  year  more 
or  less  signify  in  the  almost  antediluvian  a»;e  of  this  venerable 
nobleman  ?  It  is  all  but  a  hundred  years  since  he  thus  so  admir- 
ably summed  up,  and,  though  he  has  changed  his  title,  we  have 
him  still  among  us.  To  pass  from  dates  to  geography,  we  find 
Mexico  and  Columbia  described  as  South  American  colonies.  For 
Columbia,  our  author,  no  doubt,  means  Colombia  ;  but  for  Mexico, 
no  explanation,  we  fear,  can  be  found.  Even  her  Majesty's  name  is 
not  given  correctly  by  him.  He  tells  of  her  christening,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  his  work,  he  was  certainly  bound  to 
do,  as  the  Prince  Regent  was  present,  and  says  that  she  was  named 
Alexandra  (sic)  Victoria.  The  passage  in  which  he  describes  her 
birth  we  will  quote  as  an  instance  of  the  strange  English  that  he 
too  often  writes.  How  strange  it  is  must  be  known  to  all  who 
have  tried  to  read  his  Life  of  Garrick.  He,  it  is  clear  from  internal 
evidence,  never  had  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Trimmer's  instruction  in 
grammar. 

This  event — the  birth  of  tbc  future  Queen  of  England — seems  to  have 
been  considered  but  of  slight  importance,  probably  on  account  of  the  poor 
estimation  in  which  the  Duke  was  held  :  or  being  perhaps  considered  cer- 
tain that  the  Duke  of  York  would  inherit,  and  that  tho  recent  ly  married 
Dukes  would  have  children,  the  Duke  of  Kent  being  only  the  King's  fourth 
son. 

One  or  two  more  specimens  will  sufficiently  illustrate  our  author's 
style : — "  Almost  as  soon  as  he  arrived  ho  wrote  to  Loughborough, 
begging  him  to  come  to  him  to  arrange  some  plan  of  action  ;  but 
that  he  had  not  seen  or  heard  from  the  Prince,  and  had  no  authority." 
"  It  was  when  he  was  at  Weymouth  that  the  military  taste  of  the 
kingdom  was  enlisted  by  the  behaviour  of  the  First  Consul." 
"It  was  tho  last,  and  probably  will  bo  the  last,  that  was 
carried  out  on  such  a  scale  and  with  duo  attention  to  tho  old  and 
chivalric  theatrical  elements  of  the  ceremony."  "  It  was  in  his 
relations  with  certain  remarkable  men  of  mark  and  judgment  that 
he  really  shone,  and  such  he  always  impressed  in  tho  mo.st  favour- 
able niiinner."  "  Reports  of  his  conversations  with  these  performers 
show  a  rational  spirit,  with  a  wish  for  gathering  such  information 
and  entertainment  as  they  could  furnish,  and  without  any  sacrilico 
of  dignity."  The  Art  of. linking  has  certainly  not  been  slighted  in 
the  account  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  gives  of  Regent  Street.  "  Stucco 
and  paint  may  indeed  bo  the  chief  'notes,'  but  then)  i.s  a  dignity 
and  effect  that  is  not  unworthy  of  a  great  city,  or  of  a  leading  and 
busy  quarter  full  of  glittering  shops."  With  this  quotation  wo 
will  take  leave  of  him,  his  hero,  and  his  book.  But  l«a  us  not  part 
company  from  nil  threo  without  one  word  of  piai.se.  In  one 
respect,  our  author  on  almost  overy  pnge  reminds  us  of  tho  man 
whose  life  ho  writes.  There  is  "  padding  "  enoiiu'h  in  these  two 
volumes  to  have  salisliud  tho  taste,  not  only  of  tho  King  himself, 
but  oven  of  his  valet  and  his  tailor. 


OXKOIM)  I  NIM.l:  TUT.  COMMON WL \ LTD.* 

fPMK  book  before  us  is  a  very  creditable  piece  of  work.  It 
JL  concerns  a  most  Important  and  interesting  section  of  Univer- 
sity history,  hitherto  very  little  known,  except  to  thoso  few  happy 

pei  on  1  who  tiro  familiar  with  the  <  Ixford  Irons  :  I  lie  Modicum, 

and  I'rohjssnr  Morrows  has  succeeded  in  treating  it  w  ith  tho  proper 
mixture  of  rciulnblenrn,  and  thoroughness,  'i  lie  ;  1  i.  r  of  tho 
Visitation  of  Oxlord  under  the  Commonwealth  does  not  indeed 

•    Itujolir     nf  t'ltiliiri    I./    l/ir     f/'mrrrai/i/  (),!,.,, I,  J7-I&58. 

Rdited  by  Montagu  Harrow «,' Clnehele  I'mles'sor  of  Modern  History, 
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appeal  to  a  popular  audience,  nor  did  those  concerned  in  its  pub- 
lication address  themselves  to  such.  Professor  Burrows's  work 
has  been  done,  not  for  the  general  public,  but  for  the  Camden 
Society,  and  his  book  is  a  model  of  what  such  a  publication 
for  an  Historical  Society  should  be.  The  text  of  the  .Register  is 
printed  from  the  unique  MS.  volume  in  the  Bodleian,  Professor 
Burrows  allowing  himself  the  chronological  re-arraugement  of 
some  of  the  entries,  but  otherwise  printing  scrupulously  after  the 
original.  The  Register  itself  is  provided  with  useful  footnotes, 
explaining  the  context  and  connexion  of  tho  more  important 
entries  ;  it  is  followed  by  elaborate  tables  of  tho  individuals  whose 
names  occur  in  it,  and  it  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  which,  if 
here  and  there  a  little  diffuse  or  irrelevant,  is  in  the  main  a  clear  and 
interesting  account  of  an  extremely  puzzling  time.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  wished  that  others  of  the  numerous  documents  of  Oxford 
history,  which  survive  still  unpublished  in  Oxford  archives,  should 
lind  as  painstaking  an  editor  as  has  now  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Register  of  the  1648  Visitation.  As  Frofessor  Burrows  points  out  in 
his  preface,  nothing  of  any  importance  in  Oxford  history  has  been 
attempted  since  Wood  died  in  1695.  We  have  kadnotesupon  Wood, 
isolated  collections  of  letters  and  numerous  biographies.  In  the 
Bodleian  the  long  row  of  MS.  volumes  of  Hearne's  diary  have 
been  recently  indexed,  and  stand  now  waiting  for  the  specialist 
who  will  make  intelligent  use  of  the  confused  aud  unequal  material 
they  contain.  Of  other  documents  of  all  kinds,  both  MS.  and 
printed,  the  same  library  shelters  an  abundant  store.  Some  years 
ago  it  seemed  likely  that  admirable  use  of  these  materials  would 
be  made  by  an  antiquarian  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  whose  early 
death  in  1870  annihilated  an  accumulation  of  learning  on  Oxford 
history,  especially  on  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
hardly  to  be  matched  again.  He  had  published  little  when  death 
overtook  him  ;  but  an  article  on  the  ceremonial  of  old  commemo- 
rations in  Macmillan's  Magazine  was  loDg  remembered  by  Oxford 
men,  for  its  mixture  of  curious  learning  and  quiet  humour ;  and  he 
•wrote  besides  a  number  of  essays  on  old  Oxford  in  the  Undergra- 
duates Journal,  which  gave  promise  of  more  important  work  to 
follow.  His  peculiar  gifts  seem  as  yet  to  have  found  no  successor. 
"What  Mr.  Robinson  might  have  accomplished  alone  may  yet,  how- 
ever, be  achieved,  if  not  by  one  worker,  by  a  body  of  workers.  What 
is  wanted  is  an  Oxford  Historical  Society,  which  should  take  as  a 
starting-point  the  publication,  in  part  or  as  a  whole,  of  Hearne's 
diary.  Such  a  Society  would  certainly  find  workers  and  supporters, 
and  in  the  present  reviving  condition  of  historical  study  at  Oxford 
might  fairly  be  expected  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  to 
whom  that  "home  of  lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs"  is  dear  and 
familiar. 

Professor  Burrows  divides  his  introduction  into  five  chapters, 
dealing  with  "  Antecedent  Oxford  History,"  "  The  General  Cha- 
racter of  the  "Visitation,"  "  The  University  on  its  Defence,"  "  The 
Visitors  at  Work,"  and  "  The  State  of  Oxford  Colleges."  In  his 
sketch  of  Oxford  history  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth,  we  are  led  rapidly 
through  the  Calvinistic  days  of  the  University,  when,  under  the 
influence  of  Leicester's  chancellorship,  Puritan  principles  took  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  place,  to  the  decay  in  discipline  and  energy 
which  marked  the  opening  portion  of  James  I.'s  reign,  followed 
by  the  growth  of  Arminianism,  and  the  tyranny  of  Church  and 
King  under  which  Oxford  was  held  during  the  decade  of  Laud*s 
chancellorship  from  1630  to  1640.  The  question  which  such  a 
purvey  naturally  provokes,  and  which  is  to  a  certain  extent 
answered  by  the  Register  of  the  Cromwellian  Visitation,  is,  What 
became  under  Laud  of  those  Puritan  and  Calvinistic  elements 
which  before  1 630  are  found  so  strongly  represented  P  About  1 6 1  o, 
Wood  speaks  of  Magdalen  College  as  "  a  nest  of  Puritans."  About 
1622  we  find  Arminianism  widespread  indeed,  but  still  "  dis- 
relished by  the  majority  of  Academians."  But  from  1630  to  1640, 
under  the  resolute  government  and  "  weeding  out "  practised  by 
King  and  Chancellor,  Puritanism  practically  disappeared  from 
Oxford.  Prideaux,  indeed,  the  eminent  Calvinistic  Regiu3  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity,  and  Head  of  Exeter,  remained  to  be  rated  and 
persecuted  by  Laud,  and  the  halls  seem  to  have  sheltered  a  certain 
number  of  malcontents ;  but  in  the  colleges  generally  Arminianism 
reigned  supreme.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  records  of  the 
Visitation  that  the  moderate  Puritan  party,  represented  after  Laud 
had  done  his  work  of  persecution  and  exclusion  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians, had  been  only  temporarily  silenced,  that  many  of  them  were 
biding  their  time  at  Oxford,  and  others  outside  Oxford,  and  that 
during  the  Visitorial  government  of  the  University  this  middle  party, 
as  distinguished  from  Arminian3  on  the  one  side  and  Root-and- 
Branch  men  on  the  other,  gradually  emerged  intomuch  more  than  their 
old  inliuence  and  activity.  The  Parliamentary  Visitation,  therefore, 
instead  of  appearing  as  an  abnormal  interruption  in  Oxford  history, 
assumes  to  some  extent  the  aspect  of  a  return  to  an  earlier  state  of 
things.  Oxford,  indeed,  was  Laudian  and  Cavalier  when  the  Visi- 
tation came  down  upon  it,  as  befitted  the  city  which  had  been  so 
lately  the  King's  Court  and  stronghold ;  and  the  conscientiousness 
of  the  Laudian  members,  as  well  perhaps  as  the  strength  of  their 
still  surviving  hopes  for  the  Royal  cause,  were  attested  by  the 
staunchness  with  which  some  four  hundred  Heads,  Prebendaries, 
Fellows,  and  Scholars  suffered  expulsion  at  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
liamentary7 authorities  rather  than  sign  the  required  declaration  of 
submission.  But  the  important  point  to  notice  is  that  the  Visitors 
seem  to  have  had  no  lack  of  good  men  of  their  own  ready  to  import 
into  the  places  thus  vacated.  As  Professor  Burrows  points  out, 
the  Heads  imposed  by  the  Visitors  were  at  least  equal  in  character 
and  attainments  to  those  tbey  ejected ;  and  in  general  their  ap- 


pointments to  University  posts  suffered  from  no  want  of  eligib'e 
persons  to  appoint.  Such  men  as  Reynolds  and  Conant  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  system  or  party;  and  professorships  and 
lectureships  were  never  better  filled  up  in  old  Oxford  than  they 
were  under  tho  Visitation.  So  it  came  about,  to  Lord  Clarendon's 
astonishment,  that,  in  spite  of  the  "  wild  and  barbarous  depopula- 
tion "  effected  by  the  Visitors,  in  spite  of  their  reign  of  "  stupidity, 
negligence,  malice,  and  perverseness,"  the  University,  under  their 
government, '•' yielded  a  harvest  of  extraordinary  good  and  sound 
knowledge  in  all  parts  of  learning."  The  true  explanation  of  the 
whole  phenomenon  seems  to  be  that  the  Visitation  by  no  means 
represented  such  a  break  with  the  University  past  as  it  suited  later 
University  fanatics  to  imagine.  Tho  Laudian  extreme  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Root-and-Branch  extreme ;  but,  when  both  were 
passed,  a  body  of  men  rose  into  power  representing  the  broad 
middle  stream  of  English  cultivated  opinion  emerging  from  tem- 
porary rapids,  as  it  had  emerged  before,  and  as  it  has  often  emerged 
since.  The  passage  to  this  comparatively  successful  and  peaceful 
period  was  not  achieved,  however,  without  a  severe  struggle,  of 
which  an  entertaining  outline  is  given  in  Professor  Burrows's 
second  chapter.  The  surrender  of  Oxford  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
took  place  in  Juno  1646,  the  treaty  of  surrender  stipulating  for  the 
freedom  and  privileges  of  the  University,  but  at  the  same  time 
containing  a  distinct  intimation  on  the  side  of  the  Parliament  of 
their  intention  to  "  reform"  the  important  corporation  thus  placed 
at  their  mercy.  It  was,  indeed,  as  the  new  rulers  of  England 
saw,  all  important  to  secure  the  Universities,  then  far  more 
powerful  politically  than  they  can  be  now  in  the  days  of  great 
manufacturing  towns.  But  they  set  about  the  business  with 
feebleness  and  hesitation,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  un- 
certain political  situation.  The  autumn  of  1646  was  spent  in 
endeavouring  to  preach  the  University  into  a  proper  frame  of  mind 
to  receive  a  Commission.  Oxford  men  may  at  least  note  with 
satisfaction  the  disappearance  of  this  particular  weapon  from  the 
reforming  armoury.  The  terrors  of  a  University  Commission  are 
still  great;  but  among  them  are  not  now  included  two-hour 
sermons  at  St.  Mary's.  Nor  did  the  sermons  accomplish  much. 
The  Cavalier  University  scoffed  and  went  its  way.  At  last,  on 
May  1st,  1647,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Parliament  "for  the 
Visitation  and  Reformation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,"  and 
"  the  due  correction  of  offences,  abuses,  and  disorders,  especially 
of  late  times,  committed  there,"  the  task  being  entrusted  to  a 
Board  of  twenty-four  Visitors,  of  whom  fourteen  were  laymen  and 
ten  clergy.  The  Visitors  chosen  were  mostly  University  men, 
some  were  lawyers,  and  some  country  gentlemen  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Midlands.  Only  a  minority  of  them,  as  Professor  Burrowg 
points  out,  "  were  persons  of  any  importance."  Among  the9e 
latter  we  may  mention  Prynne ;  Reynolds,  afterwards  Vice- 
Chancellor;  Francis  Cheynell,  a  controversialist  and  preacher  of 
some  mark  ;  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent,  who  had  been  ousted  by 
Charles  I.  from  the  Wardenship  of  Merton  in  1645,  to  make  way 
for  no  less  a  person  than  William  Harvey.  On  May  15  the 
newly-appointed  Commission  began  its  work  by  citing  the  whole 
University  to  appear  before  them  in  Convocation  on  June  4th. 
But  the  University,  marshalled  under  the  guidance  of  the  stout  Dr. 
Samuel  Fell,  father  of  the  equally  stout  Dr.  John  Fell,  who  made 
Locke's  life  so  uncomfortable  to  him,  was  not  to  be  caught  so  easily, 
and  this  firstmove  ended  ina  fiasco.  One  of  the  long  sermons  in  which 
the  Puritan  mind  delighted  detained  the  unsuspecting  Visitors  a  few 
minutes  beyond  the  appointed  hour  of  eleven  o'clock.  The 
University  authorities,  who  had,  of  course,  declined  the  sermon, 
had  calculated  adroitly  upon  the  copiousness  of  Presbyterian 
eloquence,  and  were  not  disappointed.  Punctually  to  the  moment 
the  University  procession  left  the  Convocation  House,  only  to 
meet  the  Visitors  in  the  Proscholium  hurrying  to  their  appoint- 
ment. "Room  for  Mr.  Vice-Chancellor,"  cried  the  Bedel,  and 
the  Visitors  falling  back,  the  triumphant  Vice-Chancellor  swept 
past  them  with  a  civil  but  crushing  remark  on  the  position  of  the 
clock.  This  first  scene  belongs  to  comedy,  but  the  situation  was 
in  reality  serious  enough.  The  University  had  had  nearly  a  year 
to  organize  itself,  and  proved  now  an  extremely  tough  morsel  to 
deal  with.  Its  delegates,  drawn  from  the  ablest  men  of  the 
defeated  party — Fell,  Sheldon,  Hammond,  Morley,  Sanderson- 
drew  up  the  reasons  of  the  University  against  the  proposed 
Visitation,  with  a  dignity  and  force  extremely  difficult  to  meet 
with  weapons  of  argument  only.  And  to  resistance  within  weie 
soon  added  political  complications  without,  by  which  the  action 
of  the  Visitors  was  paralysed  for  at  least  another  three  months. 
At  last,  in  September,  they  procure  additional  powers  and  begin 
again.  The  Register  of  their  proceedings  reopens  on  September  30 
with  an  order  to  the  Heads  of  houses  to  appear  before  them, 
bringing  the  official  books  of  the  various  colleges.  But  this 
second  attempt  fared  no  better  than  the  first.  The  Heads  proved 
altogether  impracticable,  and  early  in  October  the  University 
delivered  a  formal  reply  to  the  summons  of  the  Visitors  which 
amounted  to  an  absolute  non  2^ossumus.  Dr.  Fell  was  especially 
vehement  in  his  opposition  to  a  body  which,  with  characteristic 
Christchurch  hauteur,  he  denounced  as  composed  of  junior  and 
inferior  men.  "  Am  I  to  stand,  cap  in  hand,  to  my  own  Student . 
he  is  reported  to  have  asked  with  reference  to  Mills,  a  Student  of 
Christchurch,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Rjard;  and  this  feeling 
was  no  doubt  shared  by  many  others  among  the  recalcitrant 
Heads.  At  last  nothing  remained  but  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
London  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  as  a  Parliamentary 
Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Visitation.  The  result  of  their  intervention 
was  seen  in  the  summons  of  Fell  to  London,  followed  by  his 
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umary  arrest  arid  imprisonment.     But  for  a  time  the  Visitors 
ed  no  better,  even  after  Fell's  withdrawal  from  the  scene.  His 
juty,  Dr.  Potter,  carried  on  the  war  vigorously,  and  the  Visitors 
re  gradually  reduced  to  impotence.    They  fa-bade  the  meeting 
1  Convocation,  but  Convocation  met  in  spite  of  them.  They 
inhibited  professors  from  lecturing;  but  the  professors,  instead 
I  obeying,  became  seized  with  a  lecturing  zeal  altogether  foreign 
i  the  professorial  character.    The  truth  was  that  quarrels  were 
Iring  at  headquarters  between  Presbyterians  and  Independents. 
|d  that  in  the  autumn  of  1647  the  King  was  still  a  power,  still 

I  be  reckoned  with  in  any  calculation  of  the  future.    The  lesser 
||uggle  at  Oxford  hung  upon  the  larger,  and  the  issue  had  not  yet 
nclared  itself  decisively  enough  to  enable  the  Parliamentary  party, 
^| her  in  the  country  or  at  Oxford,  to  act  with  unity  and  effect. 
l|But  with  the  spring  of  1647-48  the  situation  changes.    In  spite 

I I  the  troubles  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  second  civil  war  "  of 
at  year,  the  vigorous  and  successful  measures  at  last  adopted  at 
:ford  in  the  three  spring  months  of  February,  March,  and  April 
3  a  measure  of  the  growing  Parliamentary  strength.  Reynolds 
is  appointed  Vice-Chancellor,  the  old  proctors  were  super- 
led  by  nominees  of  the  Visitors,  and  the  authority  of  the 
lancellor  was  at  last  invoked  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of 
e  Visitors  in  regard  to  these  and  numerous  other  appointments. 

•  1  April  11th  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Pembroke,  a  man  of  rough 
d  unamiable  character,  arrived  upon  the  scene,  and  the  three 
ys  which  followed  marked  the  turning  point  of  the  drama, 
ildiers  were  called  in,  who,  finding  tbat  Mrs.  Fell  held  the 
;anery  at  Christchurch  for  her  husband,  were  perforce  obliged 
carry  that  valiant  lady  in  a  chair  to  the  quadrangle,  and  whose  j 
siness  it  was  in  general  to  eject  the  ousted  Heads  and  prebeud- 
ies  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  to  instal  the  new  officers.  Great  , 
'  ogress  was  made  in  this  disagreeable  but  inevitable  process  j 
iring  the  three  days  of  Pembroke's  stay  at  Oxford ;  and  when 
>  left,  the  Visitors,  backed  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  town 
rrison,  and  surrounded  by  new  men  of  their  own  party,  were 
last  able  to  make  themselves  felt.  The  register  of  their  pro- 
edings  begins  again  on  March  17th,  1647-8,  and  becomes  con- 
iuous  for  some  years.  In  May  a  citation  to  all  members  of 
■lieges  to  submit  to  the  new  authorities  was  issued,  and  upon 
e  basis  of  the  answers  received  to  this  citation  the  reorganiza- 
an  of  the  individual  colleges  proceeded.  The  register,  as 
iblished  by  Professor  Burrows,  largely  consists  of  the  answers 
ven  by  Fellows,  lecturers,  scholars,  and  servants  to  the  set  ques- 
sn,  "Do  you  submit  to  the  authority  of  Parliament  in  this 
isitation  ?  "  The  most  varied  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  these 
plies,  and  their  tone  ranges  from  the  jaunty  Cavalier  defiance  of 
.'bus  College  to  the  staunch  Puritanical  fervour  with  which  the 
alls  for  the  most  part  bailed  their  new  governors.  Nicholas 
itt,  of  Queen's  College,  answers  as  follows : — 

To  the  pretended  Visitors  of  this  University  my  Answerc  is  negative, 
at  I  wili  not,  neither  can  without  abusingc  the  King  and  therein  my  own 
1  nscience,  submitt  to  you  as  Visitors,  whom  his  Majestie  doth  profess  his 
emies  :  Thus  stands  the  conscience  of  Nicholas  Pitt 

icholas  Pitt  was  evidently  a  peiton  who  knew  his  own  mind, 
he  next  specimen  we  shall  choose  is  a  delightful  example  of  the 
ordy  evasions  with  which  the  Visitors  found  it  extremely 
fficult  to  deal.  William  Duretou,  Clericus,  of  Magdalen  College, 
plies:  — 

I5y  non-submission  to  this  method  of  visitation  I  shall,  I  feare,  nawfra- 
lte  the  present  snb-taiee  1  now  enjoy,  which  is  all  I  have  in  the  world  : 
ul  it  I  doe  submit,  it  being  both  repugnant  to  my  practical  judgement  and 
mtradictory  to  the  many  oathes  I  have  taken  in  the  Universities,  I  shall, 
feare,  being  not  vet  ab  olved,  incurre  tbat  damnable  sin  of  perjury,  a  sad 
.lemma,  but  yet  I  r.-.-olvc  to  observe  that  Aphoristicall  Edict  Ex  iluobut 
alii  minimum  eliijrnilu  ii. 

[any  of  the  answers  were,  however,  much  more  ambiguous 
ian  this  of  William  Dureton,  and  the  V  isitors  saw  themselves  at 
at  obliged  to  send  a  classified  list  to  the  London  committee, 
lat  they  might  decide  what  were  submissions  and  what  were 
at. 

In  all  it  appears  that  about  four  hundred  members  of  the 
diversity,  Heads,  Prebendaries  of  ( 'In  istchurch,  Fellows,  Pro- 
misors, and  Scholars  were  expelled,  tin-  greater  part  of  them  pro- 
liblv  within  1648  and  1649.    When  this  process  was  once  over, 
ie  Visitors  proceeded  t>   the  work  of  reconstruction  and  disci- 
line.    The  discipline  they  enforced  was  of  a  stern  and  Spartan 
rpe,  of  which  the  mere  outline  would  In  enough  to  terriiv  the 
eaker  vessels  of  the  present  generation.   But  tiny  were  not  mere 
oeological  martinets.    Learning  floiiri-lied  under  them,  students 
locked  to  Oxford,  the  moral  tone  of  tbo  place  was  admittedly 
txcellent.    While  the  irreconcilable  John  Fell,  son  of  the  dis- 
(osaeosed  Vice-Chancellor,  complains  bitterly  of  Croniwelliiui  ( >xford 
1  housing  an  "  illiterate  rabble,  swept  up  from  the  plough-tails,  from 
bopsand  grammar  schools  and  the  dregs  of  the  neighbour  University,'' 
I  far  better  witness,  the  commentator  Matthew  Henry,  himself 
f]f  Itoyalist  stock  and  son  of  a  non-submitting  student  ol  Chriat- 
lliurcb,  speaks  in  very  different  fashion  of  men  whom,  in  spite  of 
I political  differences,  he  regarded  with  cordial  respect.    Bat  the 
I  ood  work  it  did,  and  the  comparative  moderation  towards  oppo- 
nent* with  which  it  did  it,  availed  nothing,  when  the  Restoration 
(nine,  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Cromwellmn  Visitation.  The 
•  r'iaitors'  Register,  instead  of  being  lodged  in  the  University 
I  krehives,  like  all  other  records  of  University  Commissions,  found 
\  Its  way,  through  private  hands,  to  the  safe  obscurity  of  the  Mod- 
I  pan,  where,  once  stripped  of  all  official  diameter,  it  might  bo 
I  olerated,  aide  by  side  with  Guy  Fnwkes's  lantern,  as  a  hateful 


curiosity.  Its  sister  volume,  the  Register  of  Convocation  under 
the  Visitors,  was  submitted  to  a  solemn  excommunication  before 
it  could  be  allowed  a  place  among  the  University  records.  With- 
out distinction  of  doers  or  of  deeds  ("  singulis  enim  percensendis 
piget  "),  "  ista  omnia  praedicta  censurre  subjicimus  et  damnamus." 
With  such  good  round  mouth-filling  words  did  the  King  recover 
his  own  again  in  Oxford. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS.* 

TI  TODERN  France  is  a  small  volume  treating  of  the  history  of 
-L'-L  J?rance  (Vom  the  year  1 8 14  to  the  year  1879.  It  passes  in 
review  all  the  numerous  changes  of  government  which  the  country 
has  passed  through  since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  on  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon  L  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  each  book 
being  again  subdivided  into  chapters — a  good  arrangement,  especi- 
ally where  so  much  matter  has  to  be  crowded  into  so  small  a 
space.  Of  these  five  books,  two  are  devoted  to  "  the  Empire," 
that  is  to  say,  the  administration  of  Napoleon  III.,  which  occu- 
pies a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  book.  Mr.  Browning's  sympathies 
are  wholly  Republican,  though  he  treats  both  Bourbons  and  Bona- 
partes  with  uniform  fairness  and  toleration.  Of  the  two  Bourbons 
of  the  elder  branch,  he  considers  Louis  XVIII.  better  than  bis 
brother,  giving  him  credit  for  striving  to  do  his  best  in  steering 
between  the  different  factions  into  which  his  kingdom  was 
divided ;  in  short,  for  having  some  sense  of  duty  and  the  wish  to 
do  it,  though  his  education  and  the  prejudices  of  his  race  made 
his  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  tbat  duty  confused  and  false, 
Charles  X.,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Browning  considers  aa 
wholly  given  over  to  bigotry  and  pageantry  ;  he  "  had  no 
seriousness  in  himself  and  hated  it  in  others."  But,  as  Mr. 
Browniug  points  out,  the  personal  merits  of  the  King  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  duration  of  the  restored  monarchy. 
It  had  merely  come  in  for  a  time  during  the  lull  that  followed  the 
storm.  It  was  the  reaction  from  the  fierce  excitement  of  the 
Revolution.  Its  fall  was  inevitable  "as  soon  as  the  forces  of 
progress  were  able  once  more  to  assert  themselves."  Of  Louis 
Philippe  Mr.  Browning  says  in  one  page  that  he  had  good  abilities, 
was  affable  and  free  from  pride,  and  "  admirably  suited  for  the 
part  of  citizen-king,"  and  on  another  tbat  "  he  possessed  some  of 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  sovereign.  But  he  had  no  prestige 
among  the  people  ;  he  was  unwise  in  the  choice  of  Ministers  ;  his 
throne  was  shaken  by  unforeseen  disasters  ;  and  he  was  equally  ill- 
timed  in  firmness  and  concessions."  These  two  opinions  strangely 
contradict  one  another.  The  faculty  of  choosing  wise  counsellors 
is  certainly  the  first  and  most  needful  qualification  for  the  kingly 
office,  and  the  gift  of  knowing  when  to  yield  and  when  to  maintain 
is  only  second  to  it ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one 
could  be  in  any  degree  fitted  to  wear  a  crown  who  was  deficient 
in  both  these  qualities.  Mr.  Browning's  estimate  of  Napoleon  III. 
is  more  happily  expressed.    Of  him  he  writes  : — 

lie  attempted  to  use  With  prudence  and  wisdom  the  power  which  lie  had 
gained  by  a  crime.  He  developed  the  material  risouices  of  France;  but 
ths  necessity  of  preserving  his  dynasty  forced  him  to  invent  excitement 
alter  excitement,  by  which  the  mind  of  the  nation  was  diverted  from  the 
thought  of  its  own  condition.  The  war  of  1870  proved  that  the  currents  of 
national  strength  had  been  dried  up  at  their  source. 

Yet  surely  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  France  revived 
after  that  disastrous  war  proved  that  the  sources  of  her  strength 
still  spring  as  freely  as  they  have  ever  done.  Would  it  not  be 
more  correct  to  ascribe  her  disasters  to  tho  currents  having  been 
fouled  and  choked  by  corruption  and  cowardice  P  Those  who  have 
heard  residents  in  Paris  describe  the  terrors  of  the  Commune,  and 
seen  the  destruction  wrought  on  private  and  public  property  during 
its  sway,  will  be  astonished  at  the  gentleness  with  which  Mr.  lirown- 
ing  speaks  of  its- leaders — men  who  were  so  dead  to  all  senso  of 
patriotism,  that  they  had  DO  BCfUplo  in  plunging  their  country, 
still  held  in  the  grasp  of  the  invader,  into  all  t lit?  horrors  of  civil  war. 
Mr.  Browning's  little  bonk  contains  a  great  dc:il  of  information, 
well  arranged  and  clearly  and  concisely  expressed.  It  is  especially 
useful  because,  a  great  deal  of  it  is  history  which  ia  Still  unwritten, 
a  record  of  events  which  have  happened  so  recently  that  most 
people  have  but  a  h  i/y  impression  of  the  sequence  in  which  they 
followed  one  another,  of  the  causes  which  I'd  to  them,  or  of 
tho  results  which  have  come  from  thorn.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Ibowning,  reasoning  from  precedent,  predicts  a  life  of  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years  lor  the  Republic  uinb  r  which  he  considers  that 
"  the  d reft ni  of  the  best  spirits  of  the  liisl  Involution  seems  to  bo 
fulfilled  ;  after  ninety  yonrs  the  best  of  tho  principles  of  1 789  geem 
to  be  realized. '  Let  us  hope  that  this  was  written  beforo  tho 
recent  attacks  on  the  Jesuits  and  the  religious  orders  showed  so 
strange  a  (|e|iaitine  on   tie-  part  of  tbo   lb-public  from  the  true 

principles  of  freedom. 

The  volume  of  Collins'*  Historical  Series  treating  of  Holland 
and  Belgium  is  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  interest  the  buyers  and 
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readers  of  such  little  histories  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants  arc 
more  akin  to  the  English  than  any  other  European  nation.  Its 
author  makes  no  pretence  to  original  research  or  scientific  treat- 
ment of  his  subject,  llis  information  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from 
Motley's  several  works.  Out  of  these  ho  bas  compiled  a  readable 
little  book,  embellished  with  woodcuts  of  the  principal  towns  in 
the  Netherlands.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  absence  of  those 
■words  printed  in  italics  and  capital  letters  with  which  it  is  the  custom 
now  to  sprinkle  such  small  histories — a  practice  supposed  to  be  an 
assistance  to  the  learner,  but  which  certainly  gives  to  the  pages  a 
most  forbidding  aspect. 

The  Introductory  History  of  England  is  described  on  the  title- 
page  as  a.  precis  of  Mr.  Lupton's  larger  history.  It  is  much  more 
like  au  index,  or  rather  table  of  contents,  for  an  index  has  at  least 
the  advantage  that  it  refers  the  reader  to  pages  where  fuller  infor- 
mation may  be  found  on  subjects  which  it  only  names,  while  here 
the  student  is  left  to  wander  through  a  maze  of  names,  and  dates 
unguided,  save  where  Mr.  Lupton  refers  to  his  other  book  in  an 
occasional  foot-note.  So  entirely,  indeed,  is  this  the  character  of 
this  little  manual  that  it  hardly  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  a  separate 
book.  As  an  introductory  history,  it  is  worse  than  useless ;  for, 
although  the  names  of  persons,  places,  battles,  and  such-like, 
jumbled  up  with  disjointed  notices  of  laws  and  statutes  passed  and 
repealed,  of  new  customs  coming  in  and  old  ones  going  out,  may 
be  an  aid  in  refreshing  a  memory  already  stull'ed  with  such  in- 
coherent knowledge,  to  a  mind  not  yet  introduced  to 
English  history  they  must  be  perfectly  unintelligible.  It 
is  simply  a  cram  book  of  the  very  worst  sort,  having  no 
more  resemblance  to  history  than  a  handful  of  dust  has  to  a 
human  being.  From  its  pages  we  get  some  notion  of  what  Mr. 
Lupton's  larger  history  is  like.  Its  author  boasts  that  he  has 
therein  embodied  all  that  is  required  to  pass  with  credit  the  most 
searching  examination.  Either  the  examiners  must  be  very 
ignorant  or  very  lenient  to  pass  at  all  candidates  primed  with 
such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lupton's  "  Introductory 
History."  Itis,  we  are  told,  in  the  first  place,  "  adapted  for  those  who 
merely  require  to  get  up  Principal  Facts."  Some  of  these  principal 
facts  are  no  facts  at  all — as,  for  instance,  the  statement  that  the 
renowned  King  Arthur  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  from  503- 
542  A.B.,  or  that  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  born  at  Carnarvon 
in  12S4,  or  that  William  the  Conqueror  annexed  the  Channel 
Islands  in  1066.  We  are  surprised  to  lind  in  Mr.  Lupton's  pages 
many  of  the  old  errors  cropping  up  again  that  used  to  be  rife  in 
all  the  little  manuals  of  English  history  some  half-dozen  years 
ago,  but  which  have  latterly  disappeared  before  the  influence  of 
extended  knowledge.  Many  of  these  errors  no  doubt  arise  from 
the  obligation  which  the  author  has  laid  himself  under  of  con- 
necting a  fixed  date  with  everything  that  he  mentions  at  all. 
Thus  we  have  a  given  year  assigned  for  the  establishment  of  usages 
or  the  rise  of  states  of  society  which  were  really  the  growth 
of  centuries.  What  can  be  more  untrue  than  the  statement 
that  in  the  year  457  a.d.  "the  invaders  (of  England)  divided 
the  country  into  seven  parts,  called  the  Heptarchy,"  or  that 
the  Witanagemot  was  instituted  by  Edmund  in  the  year  940,  or 
more  awkward  than  to  enter  among  the  events  of  1 176  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Saxon  and  Norman  races  ?  But  everything 
in  Mr.  Lupton's  world  took  place  in  this  sudden  and  startling  way. 
Not  only  did  races  abruptly  amalgamate,  they  sprang  into  being 
with  the  same  abruptness;  for  we  lind  the  year  11 53  given  as  that 
of  the  "  origin  of  the  families  Guelphs  and  Ghibelins."  Among 
other  new  things  Mr.  Lupton  tells  us  that  a  "  regular  succession 
of  Prime  Ministers  commenced  "  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It 
is  a  pity  he  has  not  added  a  complete  list  of  them  down  to  the 
present  Premier.  We  should  like  to  have  seen  with  whom  the 
list  would  begin.  Unfortunately,  too,  Mr.  Lupton  may  be  found 
tripping  in  the  most  familiar  historical  facts.  Thus  he  writes  that 
Mary  Stuart  "  married  Sir  James  Bothwell.''  Who  could  suppose 
that  the  last  of  the  Hepburns,  the  proud  Earl  of  Bothwell,  is  the 
person  thus  introduced  ?  But  we  have  brought  forward  examples 
enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Lupton  is  often  confused  and  incorrect 
— two  unpardonable  faults  in  the  author  of  a  patent  crammer, 
and  his  little  book  aspires  to  be  nothing  better.  Our  opinion  of 
it  is  best  given  by  slightly  changing  a  well-known  saying — for  if 
its  brevity  be  not  a  merit,  it  hath  no  other. 

Tho  greatest  novelty  about  the  Teachers  English  Grammar 
Assistant  is  that  it  is  written  by  a  commander  in  the  navy.  He 
was  inspired  to  undertake  a  work  so  far  removed  from  the  range 
of  his  profession  by  the  difficulties  he  encountered  when  try- 
ing to  teach  grammar  to  a  class  in  a  parish  school.  Forgetful 
of  the  old  saying  about  the  unskilful  workman  finding  fault  with 
his  tools,  he  at  once  laid  the  blame  of  his  want  of  success  on  the 
books  in  use:  and  finding  all  grammars,  large  and  small,  defective  in 
some  point  or  other,  he  set  to  work  to  write  another.  The  Teacher's 
English  Grammar  Assistant  is  intended  to  supply  the  deficiencies 
and  correct  the  errors  of  the  legion  of  English  grammars  already 
in  use.  Commander  Norman  comments,  with  much  justice  and 
truth,  on  the  looseness  of  the  definitions  to  be  found  in  these 
little  manuals,  such  as  the  confounding  nouns  with  things, 
verbs  with  ideas,  and  so  on.  His  aim  has  been  to  write  au  ele- 
mentary grammar  "  free  from  prevailing  errors,"  and  avoiding 
"loose,  incorrect,  and  unsatisfying  definitions  and  rules."  To 
show  that  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in  coming  up  to  this 
laudable  aim  we  need  only  quote  his  own  definition  of  verbs : — 

Even-  verb  has  a  name,  which  always  begins  with  the  little  word  "  to." 
"  Loved,"  "  will  love,"  "  loving,"  &c,  are  all  parts  of  the  verb  "  to 
love." 


Did  Commander  Norman,  we  should  like  to  know,  follow  up  this 
rule  by  requiring  his  pupils  to  write  "  to  can,"  "to  must,"  "to 
shall "  ?  Again,  his  adherence  to  the  old-fashioned  division 
of  verbs  into  regular  and  irregular  instead  of  into  weak  and 
strong,  and  the  treatment  of  the  pronominal  adjectives  as  pro- 
nouns instead  of  as  adjectives,  will  prevent  his  book  from  being' 
used  by  modern  schoolmasters.  Nor  can  we  find  in  the  pages  of 
tho  English  Grammar  Assistant  any  striking  merits  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  these  defects  or  to  distinguish  it  from  the  crowd 
of  contemporaries  that  it  lias  been  written  avowedly  to  supersede. 

Jiemrosr's  Standard  Grammar  lays  no  claim  to  novelty  of  design. 
It  is  merely  a  reprint  by  a  schoolmaster  of  tho  oral  lessons  by  which 
he  tried  to  awaken  his  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary 
grammar,  at  all  times  a  very  difficult  undertaking,  but  one  in 
which  Mr.  Newton  from  his  own  account  has  found  his  efforts 
crowned  with  success.  It  is  to  assist  workers  in  the  same  field 
that  he  has  now  published  the  lessons  (there  are  sixty-six  of  them) 
which  ho  has  found  so  suitable  to  his  purpose.  They  are  simple  and 
clear,  and  are  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  exercises  for 
parsing  and  analysis  which  are,  after  all,  the  best  means  of  teach- 
ing grammar  thoroughly.  These  lessons  aro  intended  to  save 
other  teachers  the  many  weary  hours  of  thought  which  they  have 
cost  their  author — a  charitable  intention  truly,  but  one  the  wisdom 
of  which  we  are  inclined  to  question ;  for  a  lesson  is  something 
like  a  sermon — unless  it  has  been  thought  out  by  the  speaker  who 
utters  it,  it  does  not  carry  conviction  with  it.  Grammar  especially, 
of  all  subjects  of  study,  can  never  be  taught  intelligently  save  by 
oral  lessons,  and  these  lessons  cannot  be  of  any  value  unless  the 
teacher  has  thought  out  for  himself  the  best  means  of  expressing 
what  he  has  to  say. 


AMOXG  THE  HEATHER.* 

npiIE  sensation  inspired  by  Among  the  Heather  is  something 
J-  analogous  to  that  once  produced  by  a  young  lady  who  re- 
peated to  us  all  the  compliments  she  had  received  during  a  ball, 
ending  up  each  time  with,  "Now,  what  did  he  mean  by  that?" 
It  was  impossible  to  feel  provoked  or  disgusted,  or  anything  but 
intensely  amused ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  excessive  naivete  of 
Miss  Hertford's  novel  and  her  confidence  in  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader  have  something  almost  amusing  about  them,  and  prevent 
him  from  becoming  as  bored  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
story. 

The  heroine  of  Among  the  Heather,  Norah  Grant,  is  an  attrac- 
tive young  person  enough ;  she  is  also  one  of  those  fortunate 
people  who  is  able  "  to  give  a  satisfied  little  nod  "  at  her  reflection 
in  the  looking-glass.  We  have  always  greatly  desired  to  meet 
some  of  these  ladies  who  are  struck  dumb  with  their  own  beauty 
when  they  encounter  themselves  in  a  pier-glass  at  a  shop  or  in  a. 
ball-room.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  most  women 
experience  an  unpleasant  shock  at  their  full-length  appearance, 
and  feel  towards  their  own  images  much  as  future  generations  may 
be  supposed  to  do  towards  the  life-sized  portraits  of  their  ancestors- 
now  living.  Miss  Grant,  however,  is  not  one  of  these  ;  and  per- 
haps she  is  justified  in  her  confidence  in  her  charms,  as  the  two 
bachelors  staying  in  this  Highland  lodge  become  victims  to  them. 
The  younger  of  the  gentlemen  is  Mr.  Leicester,  a  perfectly  impos- 
sible mixture  of  silliness,  conceit,  and  devotion,  who  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Miss  Grant  the  previous  summer,  and  is  only  kept  at  bay 
by  endless  and  rather  broad  snubbing.  The  other,  Mr.  Lindsay,  is 
an  artist,  of  the  type  with  which  fiction  has  rendered  us  familiar, 
who  addresses  his  female  parent  as  "  Mother  mine,"  and  is  apostro- 
phized by  her  in  turn  as  "  My  boy."  Itis  he  who  is,  of  course,  the 
favoured  lover  ;  and  who,  equally  of  course,  refuses  to  understand 
the  plainest  signs,  and  persists  in  believing  to  the  contrary. 
Such  is  the  slender  plot  of  the  novel,  and  the  method  of  its  de- 
velopment is  anything  but  impressive. 

First,  much  space  is  taken  up  by  the  description  of  the  ladies1 
costumes  and  the  enumeration  of  the  occasions  when  they  looked 
suitably  dressed,  and  when  they  did  not.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  heroine,  in  spite  of  her  poverty  and  modest  amount  of 
luggage,  has  always  exactly  the  right  thing  to  put  on,  while  the 
harmless  young  woman  who  is  pleasantly  surprised  at  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Highlands,  sutlers  from  the  vanity  of  thin  shoes  and 
cambric  gowns.  Then  Miss  Hertford  evidently  thinks  that  Scotch 
manners  and  customs  are  as  strange  to  the  English  of  to-day  a* 
they  were  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  she  describes  them 
with  equal  minuteness,  though  not  perhaps  with  equal  vigour. 

Presently  he  (the  minister)  entered,  carrying  his  hat  in  his  hand  ;  gave  out 
the  psalm  to  be  sung  ;  and  the  precentor,  stooping  down,  produced  a  large 
placard,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  tune.  This  he  displayed  in  a 
conspicuous  position  to  the  congregation,  and  after  a  minute  removed.  Then 
touching  his  tuning-fork,  lie  hummed  the  note,  and  stood  up.  Miss  Tennant 
stood  up  too  !  Norah  touched  her,  finding  it  difiicult  to  command  her 
gravity ;  for  the  Lodge  pew  was  exactly  opposite  the  pulpit,  and  consequently 
to  the  precentor  also,  and  the  concerned  look  on  that  gentleman's  face  as  he 
discovered  his  rival  in  the  gallery  was  truly  comical  to  behold.  Miss  Ten- 
nant saw  her  mistake  in  a  moment,  and  resumed  her  seat,  covered  with  con- 
fusion. The  precentor  had  now  started  the  tune  in  an  incredibly  high  key, 
and  the  congregation  at  the  third  or  fourth  word  joined  in,  all  at  their  own 
sweet  will  and  individual  taste.  He  led  them  safely  up  to  a  truly  astonish- 
ing pitch  ;  then,  with  a  placid  smile,  meanly  left  them  to  make  the  down- 
ward journey  by  themselves ;  and  so  on  through  the  psalm,  varying  the 
performance  now  and  then  with  impromptu  turns  and  shakes,  wonderful  to 
hear,  but  totally  impossible  to  join  in,  they  cameat  such  unexpected  moments. 


*  Among  the  Heather  :  a  Highland  Story.  By  A.  C.  Hertford.  2  vols. 
Loudon :  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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As  soon  as  the  text  was  given  out,  the  precentor  found  the  place 
n  his  large  Bible,  evidently  wishing  to  call  attention  to  the  close  way  in 
vhich  he  meant  to  follow  the  discourse  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  care- 
ully  placed  the  Bible  to  one  side  of  him.  He  then  produced  from  his 
>ocket  a  clean  folded  handkerchief,  a  box  of  snufF,  and  a  paper  parcel. 
The  handkerchief  he  opened  and  laid  on  the  desk  before  him  ;  from  the 
>ox  of  snuff  he  profusely  helped  himself  with  a  small  bone  spoon  ;  from 
he  paper  parcel  he  took  a  large  peppermint-drop,  which  he  conveyed  to 
ris  mouth  under  cover  of  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Then,  placing  his  head 
>n  the  pocket-handkerchief,  he  remained  in  that  position,  immovable, 
luring  the  rather  lengthy  sermon,  to  all  appearance  asleep,  save  for  the 
iheerful  crunching  of  peppermint  he  kept  up  all  the  time.  Perhaps  it  was 
;ood  for  his  voice  ;  for  he  sang  the  final  hymn  with  redoubled  fervour, 
.ml,  if  possible,  at  a  greater  height  than  before.  Then  came  the  collection, 
fhen  the  whole  congregation  seemed  to  contribute  the  same  sum  of  one 
lenny.  Miss  Tennant  had  unfortunately  forgotten  her  purse,  and  was 
joing  to  let  the  box  pass  without  contributing.  She  attempted  this ;  but 
io,  that  patient  little  box  at  the  end  of  the  long  stick  remained  stationary 
n  front  of  her,  seeming  to  say,  "  No,  my  friend,  you  have  had  your  dis- 
ourse,  and  must  pay  your  penny  !  "  till  Norah,  taking  pity  on  her,  came 
I  o  her  rescue  with  a  coin  from  her  own  purse ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  did 
hat  imperturbable  cider  depart  satislicd. 

?he  events  of  this  Sunday  occupy  many  pages ;  every  hour  is 
|  ccounted  for,  and  the  affection  of  Mr.  Lindsay  makes  a  distinct 
tride,  for,  "  coming  in  to  enjoy  a  dolce  far  niente  by  the  fire" — 
It  sounds  like  a  lozenge — he  see3  the  sweet  domestic  picture  of 
\orah  in  a  low  chair  with  a  child  asleep  in  her  arms,  and  burns 
jvith  desire  to  transplant  her  to  his  own  hearth.    In  a  few  days, 
lowever,  the  harmony  of  the  party  is  broken  up  by  the  arrival  of 
n  aunt  and  a  lap-dog,   and   this  furnishes   the  text   for  a 
i  issertation  on  aunts  in  general,  and  the   distinction  between 
i :  unmarried   ladies "  and  "  old    maids."    We  are  far  from 
■  enying  that  the  distinction  exists,  only  we   could  have  dis- 
.  ensed  with  this  lengthy  exposition  of  it.    But  one   of  the 
•  lost  curious  things  about  Miss  Hertford  is  the  air  with  which  she 
I  nnounces  the  most  ordinary  facts  to  the  world,  as  if  they  were 
i  he  experiences  of  the  discoverer  of  the  North- West  Passage. 
I  Tiis  old  aunt,  Miss  Duff,  is  supposed  to  concentrate  in  herself  the 
!  tumour  of  the  book  by  perpetually  calling  people  "  out  of  their 
ames."    Surely  Lindsay  is  a  much  easier  and  more  commonplace 
ame  to  remember  than  " Lyndam  "  or  "  Linseed"  or  "  Lindy,"  or 
ny  of  the  laborious  appellations  that  she  finds  for  this  gentle- 
man, and,  being  a  Scotchwoman  herself,  she  must  have  been 
ccustomed  to  hear  it  from  her  birth.    Miss  Hertford,  however, 
as  her  own  views  in  the  matter  of  names,  and  among  them  is  her 
ray  of  speaking  of  the  gentlemen  as  "  Geoffrey  "  and  "  Percival " 
nd  "  Peter,"  though,  as  a  rule,  no  one  else  calls  them  so.  This 
ie  reader  will  find  becomes  irritating  to  the  nerves;  but  it  is 
art  of  a  singular  hallucination  that  we  have  before  met  with — 
lat  the  employment  of  Christian  names  indicates  a  state  of 
astoral  innocence,  and  promotes  intimacy  and  affection. 
Fifty-seven  pages  out  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  in  the 
ret  volume  are  devoted  to  the  description  of  a  picnic  in  which  all 
le  country  side  takes  part.     Who  rode,  who  walked,  who 
ent  in  the  waggonette,  who  stayed  at  home,  their  reasons  for 
Ding  all  these  things,  and  their  reflections  on  them  when  done, 
e  dwelt  on  relentlessly.    Of  course  everything  went  wrong,  and 
3ople  got  badly  sorted.    Everything  always  does  go  wrong  at 
picnic,  which  makes  it  the  more  wonderful  how  a  person  who 
as  been  to  one  can  ever  be  sufficiently  deluded  to  go  to  an- 
;her.    Still  the  patient  reader  does  not  despair,  but  places  his 
Dpes  of  an  6claircissement  on  a  dance  which  he  finds  is  to 
.ke  place  a  little  further  on.    Put  even  now  the  hero  and 
3roine  are  not  allowed  to  dance  in  peace.     Minute  ns  she 
ways  is,  the  prospect  of  a  ball  makes  the  authoress  perfectly 
icroscopic.    Some  pages  are  filled  with  disjointed  reflections  as 

>  preparations  for  balls,  the  heartburnings  that  ensue,  and 
ie  demoralization  of  the  household  the  day  after ;  but,  when  these 
flections  are  disposed  of,  she  comes  carefully  and  conscientiously 

the  matter  in  hand.  The  reader  will  learn  with  astonishment 
iat,  for  the  first  time  within  human  knowledge,  H  the  largo  old- 
shioned  fireplace  was  one  mass  of  growing  plants,  flowers,  ferns, 
id  palms"  ;  and  that  "a  bed  of  soft  green  moss  had  been  made 
the  mantelpiece,  and  into  it  was  stuck  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
it  conservatory  flowers."  The  bull-dresses  of  the  ladies  wero  on 
i  equally  novel  and  elegant  scale;  and  Miss  (Jrant,  with  an 
rontery  and  originality  that  Madge  Wildfire  might  have  envied, 
ore  on  her  head  a  wreath  of  bracken.    Can  Miss  Hertford  really 

>  aware  of  the  large  and  uncompromising  nature  of  the  fern  in 
lestion  P  The  ball  shares  the  fate  of  the  picnic,  and  we  hail 
ith  delight  a  change  of  scene  produced  by  a  sudden  summons  of 
irah  home  to  London,  though  it  is  at  the  expense  of  accompany- 
tr  her  in  every  hour  of  her  journey  ns  religiously  as  if  we  Were 
ir  familiar  spirit.  We  also  have  the  privilege  of  penetrating 
Ito  the  home  of  Mr.  Geoffrey  Lindsay  and  of  his  admirable 
lather  and  high-bred  collie.  The  bare  mention  of  this  la  t  is 
Ifficient  to  send  off  Miss  Hertford  into  a  long  and  conlidenti.il 
lapse dy  upon  dogs : — 

■But  I  think  any  one  who  has  ever  poMcsscd  n  loving  faithful  dog  run 
Iderstand  the  pleasure  there  i<  in  talking  to  it.  It  you  l<  >  I  •!<-]•■  i-  •  <[,  out 
I  tort*,  or  worried  about  something,  no  need  to  explain  parte  iilurs  to  I  In- 
telligent creature  :  the  tone  of  your  voice  is  enough  j  he  bell  fur  you  at 
ke  and  sympathises  to  the  best  of  his  doggy  abilities  ;  or  if  you  up.  in  n 
pticularly  gay  state  of  mind,  how  quickly  the  deal  nnlni'il  Dndtit  nut  and 
Mors  into  your  joy,  bounding  round  you,  harking  cheerfully  to  show  that 
far  happiness  makes  his  I  If  nil  our  clever  fellow-creatures  wero  a*  ready 
Ith  their  syinpothy  as  are  these  dumb  friend*,  bow  doubly  our  joy*  would 
I  Increased,  mid  bow  lightened  would  our  trouble!  be  !  If  any  one  chanci  I 
I  read  then  lines  who  in  not  a  dog-lover,  I  run  sorry)  but  be  could  have 

llted  the  passage,  had  be  so  chosen,  and  I  am  only  too  thankful  to  I 
Ito  pay  my  small  tribute  of  affection  to  many  dear  doggies,  some  of 


whom  have  passed  quietly  away,  and  some  of  whom  still  live,  adding 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  homes  of  which  they  form  some  of  the  most 
respected  members. 

We  might  have  expected  from  the  amount  of  space  allotted  to  his 
first  appearance  that  this  quadruped  was  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  story,  save  the  heroine's  life,  or  unearth  a  lost  will,  or 
something  useful  of  that  sort,  but  he  has  no  raison  d'etre  at  all, 
and  shortly  afterwards  vanishes  completely. 

By  this  time  our  task  is  nearly  done.  Norah  conveys  her 
mother  and  sick  sister  to  a  farmhouse  for  change  of  air,  and  here 
the  ornaments  of  the  room  are  described  with  the  elaboration  of  a 
Dutch  picture,  and  we  are  made  acquainted  with  two  oil-painting3 
"  representing  a  stiff,  woodeuy  lady,  in  a  constrained  position  of  a 
polished  countenance,  as  if  she  had  been  cruelly  exposed  to  the 
elements  when  a  child,  and  a  ditto  ditto  gentleman.  Do  not 
imagine,"  says  the  author,  anxious  to  defend  herself  from  a  charge 
of  satire,  "  that  I  wish  to  laugh  unkindly  at  these  pictures ;  I  am 
only  attempting  to  act  art-critic,  and  point  out  the  relative 
beauties  of  each,"  which  follow  at  much  length. 

In  this  bower  of  beauty  the  long-deferred  troth  is  at  last 
plighted,  to  the  immense  relief  of  everybody  concerned.  For  our 
part,  even  in  real  life,  we  have  seldom  been  so  weary  of  two  lovers. 
Miss  Hertford's  tale,  as  shown  by  the  extracts  we  have  given, 
really  needs  little  comment.  It  is  gentle  and  refined,  and  the 
heroine  herself  is  pleasant  and  natural ;  but  this  is  all  the  praise 
that  it  is  possible  to  give.  There  is  an  utter  want  of  proportion 
and  concentration  about  the  whole  thing,  and  only  its  amazing 
simplicity  preserves  it  from  becoming  inconceivably  tiresome,  li, 
as  we  suspect,  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  young  lady,  she  has  much 
to  learn  before  she  can  write  a  readable  novel. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

npHE  interval  between  the  overthrow  of  Prussia  (i)  by  Napoleon 
-L  and  her  resurrection  after  the  Russian  campaign  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting,  and  not  one  of  the  least  glorious,  epochs  of  her 
history.  Few  countries  have  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  national 
humiliation  more  nearly  to  the  dregs,  and  it  must  be  said  that  few 
have  more  thoroughly  deserved  the  fate  which  they  have  brought 
upon  themselves.  But  with  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit 
a  new  era  opens,  and  the  feebleness,  duplicity,  and  incapacity 
which  have  characterized  Prussian  policy  ever  since  the  death  of  the 
great  Frederick  are  exchanged,  as  if  by  magic,  for  a  resolution  of 
purpose  and  an  administrative  ability  worthy  of  Frederick  himself. 
The  internal  reorganization  of  Prussia  has  been  fully  described  by 
the  German  and  English  biographers  of  Stein.  Herr  Paul 
Ilassel's  business  is  principally  with  her  diplomatic  endeavours  to 
rehabilitate  herself  as  a  first-class  European  Power.  His  main 
purpose  is  to  prove,  what  may  easily  be  believed,  that  the  ruler3  of 
Prussia  never  accepted  the  situation  created  for  her  by  the  then 
unprecedented  overthrow  of  Jena.  She  would  have  aimed  at  her 
deliverance  more  openly,  and  effected  it  much  sooner,  but  for  the 
craft,  rather  than  the  absoluto  bad  faith,  witli  which  Napoleon 
retained  possession  of  the  principal  Prussian  fortresses  professedly 
as  security  for  the  contributions  imposed  upon  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  this,  Herr  Hassel  endeavours  to  show  Prus- 
sian diplomacy  was  speedily  on  the  alert,  negotiating  at 
St.  Petersburg,  London,  Vienna,  wherever  there  seemed  a 
possibility  of  finding  allies  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.  The 
Congress  of  Erfurt,  however,  by  temporarily  subjugating  the 
Czar  to  French  influence,  compelled  Prussia  to  adopt  an  attitude 
of  extreme  reserve.  Stein  was  dismissed,  Austria  was  loft 
to  fight  her  battle  single-handed,  and  the  attention  of  Prussian 
statesmen  was  mainly  concentrated  on  those  military  and  financial 
reforms  which  eventually  aided  them  to  resume  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Such  is  the  general  argument  of  Herr  Hassel'a 
history,  which  is  not  free  from  a  marked  political  tendency.  It 
rests,  however,  upon  a  mass  of  hitherto  unused  material,  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  archives  of  Berlin,  but  supplemented  by 
Austrian  Stato  papers  and  several  important  private  collections, 
especially  the  correspondence  of  Count  Giitze,  who  was  despatched 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Vienna  in  1808.  The  work  is  exceedingly 
well  written,  full  of  interest,  and  hns  no  other  drawback  than  tho 
air  of  advocacy  inevitable  in  a  writer  arguing  in  support  of  a  pre- 
conceived conclusion. 

Major  Kinil  Knorr  (2)  appears  to  have  had  a  special  connexion 
with  tho  IJussiiui  authorities  at  Warsaw,  by  whom  lie  was  ent  rusted 
with  n  muss  of  official  material  for  the  purpose  of  writing  tho 
history  of  tho  Politta  insurrection  of  1863-64.  Thu  Gorman  nnd 
French  campaigns  led  to  the  interruption  of  his  work,  which 
would  not,  he  nays,  have  been  resumed  but  for  tho  recent 
regicidal  attempts  on  tho  Continent.  Tho  plan  of  the  book  must 
have  undergone  hoiiio  alteration,  for  it  in  no  longer  a  history  of  tho 
insurrection  of  1063,  but  a  survey  of  I'olish  revolutionary  agitation 
in  general  from  1X30  to  1865.  Major  Knorr  seems  to  have  it 
t  In  or y  that  the  Paul  Ml  at  tho  bottom  of  all  tho  mischief  that  in 
done  upon  the  Continent,  and  ho  has  certainly  produced  Hiillieiont 
evidenci!  of  the  iwinteiiee  of  a  party  among  tie  111  aiilngoni«lic  to 
other  thrones  la  iile  the  (,'/.nr'n.  It  did  not  enter  into  his  plan, 
and  would  indeed  have  been  inconvenient,  to  inqniro  whoso  fault 

(1)  (t'mrliirlitr  ilrr  J'rrufninrlirn  J'tililih,  1807  /<»'»  rHr •;.  Von  I'nul  llas  el. 
Th.  1.    Leipzig:  Ilirzel.    London:  William.  ft  Not,,  ite. 

(a)  /He  I'ulnitclitn  AufntHui/r  «<>'  1  ,  >,  m  ilium  Xwuimmrnhiinqc.  tiiit 
Jem  intrrnatimmltn  Unnturtbtttrtbiinffeu.  Von  Emil  Knorr.  Berlins 
Mittlers  Holm.    London:  Williams  &'Nortfalo. 
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this  i9,  and  who  has  turned  an  aristocratic,  an  unprogressive,  and 
a  somewhat  bigotedly  Catholic  people  iuto  the  horde  of  incendiaries 
he  depicts  it.  The  book  is  indifferently  written,  and  by  no  means 
easy  reading ;  hut  it  is  valuable  from  the  numerous  specimens  it 
contains  of  Polish  political  literature,  otherwise  inaccessible,  and 
significant  of  the  attitude  of  tho  Poles,  or  a  considerable  fraction  of 
them,  towards  Panslavism,  Nihilism,  and  Western  civilization. 
There  is  also  an  important  appendix  of  documents  relating  to  the 
last  Polish  insurrection,  consisting  both  of  the  proclamations  of 
the  insurgents  and  of  the  counter-manifestoes  and  edicts  of 
General  Mouravielf.  There  are  also  memoirs  on  political  and 
military  subjects,  proceeding  from,  or  attributed  to,  Wielopolski, 
Herzen,  Bom,  Mieroslawski,  and  other  remarkable  personages.  On 
the  whole,  the  moral  of  Major  Knorr's  book  would  seem  to  be  the 
assuredly  undesigned  one  that,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
authors,  tho  partition  of  Poland  has  not  been  found  to  pay. 

An  impartial  parallel  betwsen  Russia  and  England  might  be 
instructive.  Under  pretence  of  instituting  such  a  parallel,  Herr 
von  Ugony  (3)  has  raked  together  all  the  strictures  upon  weak 
points  in  English  affairs,  public  and  private,  from  the  opium  trallic 
to  tippling  ladies,  with  which  English  freedom  of  speech  and  love 
of  grumbling  liberally  provide  him.  The  Continental  reader  will 
naturally  conclude  that  a  voluntary  confession  must  be  true  ;  and 
Herr  von  Ugtmy  will  not  improbably  convince  him  that  English 
civilization  is  much  on  a  par  with  Russian,  unless  he  happens  to 
l;now  something  about  it  for  himself.  While,  however,  Herr  von 
Uge'ny's  compilation  is  worthless,  his  remarks,  from  personal  ob- 
servation, on  the  frequent  rudeness  abroad  of  Englishmen  who 
appear  perfectly  well  bred  at  home  are  worthy  of  our  countrymen's 
serious  attention. 

The  International  Monetary  Congress  in  Paris  has  called  forth, 
among  others,  two  rather  remarkable  essays  (4),  advocating  a 
double  standard  of  metallic  value,  mainly  on  the  ground  that  silver 
■will  otherwise  bo  further  depreciated  and  forced  out  of  circulation, 
and  that  the  stock  of  gold  will  be  insufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
world.  This  view  is  advocated  with  great  clearness  and  concise- 
ness in  Herr  Jacobi's  pamphlet.  Professor  Lexis's  essay  is  more 
elaborate,  and  considers  the  question  with  especial  reference  to  the 
diverse  exigencies  and  probable  action  of  the  nations  represented 
at  the  Conference. 

Dr.  Trumpp  (5)  possesses  what  is  undoubtedly  the  first  quali- 
fication for  an  historian  of  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  His  disqualification  is  a  curious  lack  of 
moral  sympathy  with  the  phenomenon  which  has  nevertheless  so 
powerfully  excited  his  intellectual  interest.  This  was  conspicuous  in 
the  preface  to  his  laborious  translation  of  the  Adi  Granth,  or 
sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs.  No  one,  it  might  have  been  deemed, 
would  address  himself  seriously  to  the  translation  of  an  enormous 
work  in  a  dilficult  language,  unless  he  were  conscious  of  some  kind 
of  sympathy  with  its  sentiment  and  spirit.  Yet  Dr.  Trumpp's 
preface  betrayed  that  the  Adi  Granth  was  to  him  mere  foolish- 
ness. The  circumstance  is  by  no  means  complimentary  to  his 
critical  faculty,  implying  a  total  incapacity  to  enter  into  the  mystic 
and  Pantheistic  circle  of  ideas  which  has  always  proved  most  con- 
genial to  minds  of  the  rarest  quality.  For  the  same  reason,  Dr. 
Trumpp's  criticism  on  the  Sikh  religion  is  worthless,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  deals  with  matters  of  fact.  His  statement,  for  example, 
of  the  liability  of  Sikh  monotheism  to  relapse  into  Hindu  idolatry 
is,  without  doubt,  perfectly  trustworthy,  and  his  generally 
sober  and  prosaic  cast  of  mind  renders  him  a  dispassionate 
chronicler  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Nanak's  simple  creed.  In  its 
origin  it  was  but  an  offset  from  the  monotheistic  Pantheism  of 
Kabir,  and  aimed,  like  the  latter,  at  the  comprehension  of  Hindu 
and  Mussulman  in  a  wider  religious  unity.  It  owed  its  perpetua- 
tion and  its  diffusion  to  the  military  and  administrative  abilities 
of  a  line  of  warlike  Gurus,  whose  developments  would  have 
amazed  the  man  of  peace  from  whom  they  derived  their  apostolic 
succession.  The  last  Guru  created  the  Khalsa,  ultimately  a  Sikh 
Praetorian  Guard,  but  originally  as  pure  a  specimen  of  a  Church 
militant  as  the  Knights  Templars.  After  his  death  the  Sikhs  became 
a  military  republic,  whose  anarchy  was  rapidly  hurrying  it  to  dis- 
solution when  it  fell  under  the  sway  of  Runjeet  Singh,  after  whom 
it  again  relapsed  into  the  condition  that  rendered  inevitable  its 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  the  British.  During  this  Jong  period 
of  turbulence  and  conquest,  the  pure  precepts  of  the  original  Sikh 
creed  had  ceased  to  be  regarded,  and  Dr.  Trumpp  is  probably 
correct  in  ascribing  very  little  influence  to  them  at  present.  The 
Adi  Granth,  however,  is  still  nominally  held  in  the  highest 
honour,  and,  should  a  religious  genius  ever  again  arise  among  the 
Sikhs,  may  yet  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  new  crusade  against  Hindu 
idolatry  and  Hindu  caste. 

Herr  Leopold  Katscher  has  performed  a  useful  work  for  German 
readers  by  abridging  Mr.  Huth's  biography  of  Buckle  (6).  We 
did  not,  for  our  own  part,  find  this  work  too  long,  and  cannot 
agree  with  Herr  Katscher  that  it  is  improved  by  the  process  of 
curtailment ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  quite  true  that  its  length 

(3)  Russland  und  England.  Aeussere  unci  inncre  Gegensatzc.  Von  E. 
von  L'geny.    Leipzig  :  Friedrich.    London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(4)  Gold  und  Sifter  im  Landes-  und  im  Wcllverhehr.  Von  F.  W.  Jacobi. 
Leipzig  :  Duncker  &  Humblot.    London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

Eriirterungen  iiber  die  Wuhrungsfrage.  Von  Dr.  W.  Lexis.  Leipzig : 
Duncker  &  Humblot.    London:  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

(5)  Die  Religion  der  Sikhs.  Xnrh  den  Quellen  dargestellt  von  Ernst 
Trumpp.    Leipzig  :  ijchulze.    London :  Xutt. 

(6)  Henry  Thomas  Buckle's  Leb  n  und  Wirken.  Von  Alfred  H.  lluth. 
Au>zugsweise  umgearbeitet  von  L.  Katscher.  Leipzig  &,  Heidelberg: 
>\  inter.   London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


is  an  impediment  to  its  circulation  among  foreigners,  and  that  the 
life  of  so  perfect  a  type  of  the  student  and  thinker  as  Buckle  has  a 
value  for  mankind  wholly  independent  of  the  soundness  of  his 
theories.  Herr  Katscher  has,  therefore,  done  wisely  in  omitting 
Mr.  Huth's  exposition  of  Buckle's  principles,  and  in  confining  him- 
self principally  to  those  anecdotes  and  letters  which  contribute 
most  to  convey  a  living  portrait  of  the  man.  lie  has  had  the  good 
taste  to  adhere,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  diction  of  the  original, 
and  by  the  help  of  a  little  rearrangement  has  produced  a  sketch  of 
Buckle  which  will  go  far  to  make  him  a  real  man  to  the  numerous 
German  readers  who  have  hitherto  only  known  him  as  a  book. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  Moliere  (7),  of  late  years,  is  very 
remarkable.  While  his  dramatic  rivals,  the  tragic  poets,  who  at 
oue  time  passed  as  genuises  obviously  more  exalted  in  virtue  of 
the  more  elevated  class  of  composition  essayed  by  them,  have  sunk 
to  the  position  of  representatives  of  a  local  and  transitory  form  of 
the  drama,  Moliere  has  taken  definitive  rank  among  the  six  or 
seven  authors  who  have  written  for  humanity  at  large,  and  whose 
art  is,  within  its  own  department,  consummate  and  absolutely 
infallible.  Even  so  acute  a  critic  as  Lessing  was  far  from  ren- 
dering Moliere  justice,  and  indeed  German  criticism,  as  a  whole, 
has  to  make  him  considerable  amends.  Herr  Lotheissen  ha9 
assuredly  performed  his  part ;  the  uniformity  of  his  encomium 
might  even  be  censured  as  monotonous,  but  there  is  no  denying  its 
justice.  Moliere  did  actually  present  a  perfect  model  of  dramatic 
art,  uniting  the  elegance  of  Menander  to  the  vis  comica  of  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Herr  Lotheissen  cannot  be  blamed  for  insisting  on 
the  very  point  which  he  has  set  himself  to  prove.  At  the  same 
time,  his  panegyric  would  bo  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious  were 
it  not  relieved  by  sketches  of  his  author's  times  and  circumstances, 
and  of  the  personages  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  as 
well  as  investigations  of  the  many  obscure  passages  of  his 
history.  Perhaps  the  mo3t  valuable  part  of  the  work,  however, 
is  his  examination  of  the  changes  introduced  by  Moliere  into 
comedy  and  his  relation  to  his  rivals  and  predecessors. 

The  most  recent  of  Georg  Ebers's  reproductions  of  antique 
life  (8)  has  been  suggested  by  a  little  pictorial  gem  of  Mr.  Alma 
Tadema's,  whose  beauty,  undoubtedly,  may  well  afford  inspira- 
tion to  poet  or  novelist.  Many  visitors  to  the  exhibition  at  the 
German  Athenaeum  will  remember  the  truly  idyllic  scene — the 
maiden's  irresolute  attitude  and  downcast  gaze  as  she  ponders  the 
suit  of  her  urgent  wooer,  a  youth  extended  at  her  side  on  the 
marble  bench  upon  which  she  is  seated,  with  her  back  to  the  sun- 
lit bay  and  the  faintly  flushed  range  of  hills  beyond  the  waters. 
This  lovely  background  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  engraver'* 
art,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  rendering  rather  mars  Herr  fibers'* 
frontispiece.  His  own  defect  a9  a  literary  artist  is  of  the  contrary 
kind,  not  imperfection,  but  over-precision  of  detail.  His  personage* 
seem  actuated  by  his  own  laudable  anxiety  that  his  readers  shoulH 
be  as  well  acquainted  as  himself  with  the  minutia?  of  antique  life. 
They  are  consequently  continually  insisting  upon  minor  detail* 
which  certainly  assist  the  realization  of  the  general  picture  by 
nineteenth-century  readers,  but  which  a  Syracusan  to  whom  they 
were  perfectly  familiar  would  have  thought  perfectly  superfluous. 
The  result  is  a  want  of  keeping,  occasionally  aggravated  by  * 
direct  oversight,  as  when  the  old  woman,  deaf  while  her  hand- 
maids are  talking  about  trifles,  promptly  recovers  her  hearing  when 
the  progress  of  the  action  requires  her  to  understand  what  is  said. 
Nor  is  even  Herr  Ebers's  archieology  unimpeachable ;  his  Syracusan* 
of  the  third  or  fourth  century  B.C.  keep  cats  and  grow  citrons. 
His  story  is,  nevertheless,  very  pleasing  in  the  main;  simple,, 
natural,  and,  if  les3  severely  Hellenic  than  Landor  would  have 
made  it,  an  excellent  specimen  of  that  more  romantic  phase  of 
classicism  exemplified  by  such  acknowledged  masterpiece-*  a* 
Longus's  "  Daphuis  and  Chloe  "  and  Goethe's  "  Alexis  and  Dora." 

"  Pencillings  "  (9)  is  a  title  happily  chosen  to  express  the  slight 
yet  graphic  execution  of  Ferdinand  Gross's  miscellaneous  tales  and 
sketches.  The  writer  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good 
feuilletoniste,  and  nothiug  but  the  comparative  stiffness  of  the 
German  language  impedes  his  attainment  of  the  French  standard 
in  this  department  of  literature.  Two  short  9tories,  each  turning 
on  unhappiness  in  marriage,  are  told  with  careless  ease,  yet  with 
striking  effect,  and  a  remarkable  insight  into  certain  phases  of 
feminine  character.  The  writer  evidently  does  not  rate  the  fair  sex 
very  highly,  and  in  an  ingenious,  though  paradoxical,  essay  strives 
to  prove  that  Shakspeare  was  of  his  opinion.  Another  minor  sketck 
gives  a  very  amusing  account  of  an  Italian  drama  supposed  to  be 
founded  upon  the  life  of  Shakspeare  ;  and  papers  on  the  stumbling- 
blocks  of  translators,  Daudet,  lyrical  poems,  and  similar  themes, 
display  real  critical  ability,  as  well  as  a  felicitous  ease  of  handling. 

The  Rundschau  (10)  is  less  interesting  than  usual,  the  only  con- 
tributions  of  any  especial  mark  being  the  continuation  of  Gottfried 
Keller's  "  Sinngedicht,"  and  a  series  of  letters  from  a  Prussian 
officer  at  Berlin  during  the  revolution  of  1848.  They  indicate 
several  points  worthy  of  notice— such  as  the  sympathy,  even  of 
liberal-minded  Germans,  for  Austria  against  Italy  ;  and  the  sin- 
gular want  of  foresight  with  which,  on  the  first  receipt  of  the 

(7 )  Moliere :  sein   Leben  und   seine    Werhe.     Von    F.  Lotheissen. 
Frankfurt :  Riitler  &  Loening.    London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(8)  Eine  Frage.  Idyll  zu  einem  Gemulde  seines  Freundes  Alma  Tadema 
erzahlt  von  Georg  Ebers.    Stuttgart :  Hallberger.    London  :  Williams  & 

Xorgate. 

(9)  Mil  dem  B'.eistift.    Geschicltten  und  Shizzen.    Von  Ferdinand  Gross- 
Leipzig  :  Ileissner.    Loudon  :  >>' utt. 

(10)  Deutsche   Iiundschau.     llerausgegeben  von    Julius  Rodenberg. 
Berlin  :  Paetel.    London  :  Triibr.er  &  Co. 
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ws  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  the  probability  of  a  sympathetic 
orement  in  Germany  was  overlooked  in  the  apprehension  of  an 
ltnediate  attack  on  the  Rhine  frontier.  Herr  Kodenberjr  gives 
i  entertaining  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Flemish 
ttional  spirit  has  asserted  itself  in  politics,  literature,  and  art ; 
id  the  poetical  myth  of  the  submerged  Atlantis  and  the  scientific 
vth  of  the  hypothetical  Lemuria  are  exposed  by  a  writer  whose 
iligations  to  Mr.  Wallace  are  probably  greater  than  he  has  thought 
roper  to  acknowledge. 
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receive  individual  teaching  And  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  are  specially  prepared.  Terms,  £75  a  year.— For  references,  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  tlie  Warden  ,  Uev.  G.  II.  BouitXK,  D.C.L. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

*  The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  lor  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum. 
Junior  Department  for  Young  Buys.  Large  Flaying  Fields,  Gymnasium,  Slc.  &c.  Terms  50 
and  00  Guineas.— Apply  to  the  Warden. 


ANDREW'S     COLLEGE,  CI1ARDST0CK, 

TERM  began  May  13  Apply  to  the  SECKETABY. 


Dorset. 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

^— ^  prepared  for  Civil  nnd  Military  Examinations. 

"FOLKESTONE.  — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.Oxon., 

assisted  by  a  Cambridge  M.A.  and  competent  Teachers,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Woolwich,  Sandhurst,  and  nil  Competitive  Examinations.  A  few  Vacancies. 


TTNIVERSITIES.  ARMY.  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Derby- 

^  shire  CLERGYMAN.  M.A.  Oxon.,  formerly  Assistant  Classical  Master  in  the  Charter- 
house, and  for  several  years  a  Pass  Tutor  in  Oxford,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above 
Examinations.  Terms,  for  boys  over  Sixteen,  £150;  under  Sixteen,  £120.— Address,  M.A. ,  the 
Rectory,  Mars  ton  Montgomery,  Derby. 

T)AV0S.— Mr.  J.  W.  LORD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  is  desirous  of  taking  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  entrance 
at  the  Universities, Entrance  Mathematical  Scholarships, or  other  Examinations.  The  climate 
of  DaTOI  is  particularly  beneficial  in  cases  where  bracing  and  strengthening  are  needed  before 
entering  on  harder  work.  Terms  £150.—  For  further  particulars,  uddrcss  Wadgate  House, 
Walton,  near  Ipswich. 

"DEV.  R.  II.  QUICK,  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Harrow, 

*  "  takes  into  his  house  BOYS  who  have  not  before  been  to  a  Bonrding  School,  and  who  are 
intended  lor  the  Public  Schools.— Address,  Hill  House,  Guildford. 

EDUCATION.— GERMANY,  BONN-on-the-Rliine,  37  Baum- 
Behuler  All.'e.-The  Frauk-In  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Home  comforts,  best  masters,  unexceptionable  references.— For  particulars  apply  to  the  nltove. 

SWITZERLAND.  —  BOARDING    SCHOOL    for  YOUNG 

^-^  LADIES,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  healthy  situation.  Best  references.  Terms,  £36  per 
annum.  A  Young  Lady  would  be  received,  nt  reduced  tee,  to  give  a  few  Lessons  in  English.— 
Apply  to  Mile.  EPPLB,  Chillon,  pros  Montreux.  Suisse;  or  to  Til.  CuitU,  Esq.,  Aberdeen : 
T.  MaciN-NES,  Esq.,  40  Westbourne  Gardens,  Kelvinside,  Glasgow. 

WIMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE— FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

™  *  LAND  for  SALE,  in  large  or  small  Plots,  according  to  situation.  Free  Convcyonccs, 
Roads  and  Sewers  made.  7*»0  acres  remaining  to  select  from.— Apply  to  the  Resident  Agent, 
Mr.  AliVIUU)  W.  OiiORNE,  Surveyor,  Wimbledon  Park. 

(CONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS. — Consols  pay  3  per  Cent. 

Freehold  Ground  Rents,  equally  safe,  pay  4  to  U,  and  constantly  increase  in  value. 
Descriptive  Paper  gratis.   Sixty  Lots  for  Bale.— Messrs.  Bkkkn.  8tl  London  Wull. 


HOTELS. 

T3 RIGIITON. — BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Kiplanadc.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  ami  quiet,  l.ons  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  SpaciousCoffee-room  for  I.ailicsand  Gentlemen.  Sea-  Water  Service  In  'he  Hoicl. 

BIMK.  UUI.L.  .l/«iin«er. 

HPHE  ILFRAOOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  verge  of  the  Atlantic, 

**-  In  its  own  Ornamental  Ground*  of  Five  Acrci.  It  eonlnltn  ?.'i0  Room*  and  is  "  n  modal 
of  tanitarv  excellence."  One  of  the  laMMt  Swimming  Bsthl  in  Englimd  in  iittnchnl  to  tlie 
Hotel  nnd  t>*  now  Open  for  the  Season,  (  heap  Tonrint  Ticket*  to  Ill'rncomlM  tor  Two  Mmuha 
from  all  principal  lluilwuy  Station*  'I'm  id  und  every  tnforinatloii  of  Manauku. 

RODRIGUES'   NOVELTIES   in    MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 
Crests,  ami  Aililresscs.   Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  (icms. 
NOTE  PAI'EIl  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  In  Gold.  Silver,  Bronze,  and 
Colours,  In  the  tint  style. 
I1EST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour,  Is.  per  MM. 
HENRY  RllURIGUES,  il  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

WILLIAM   S.  BURTON, 

30  OX70BD  BTBBBT,  W.,  Kv.. 
FENDERS,  FIREIHONS,   STOVES,  RANGES,  &c. 

*•.(!.     £  ,.  d. 

Itrtrlster  Stove*                                                  from  0    ti  0  to  M  no 

(  hina-TIIrd  ditto                                                      „    3    HO,,  'Mi  0  0 

DuifHtov**                                                          ..    0  11  0  „  70  0  0 

Kendrrs,  llrouzcd  or  lllark                                             „    0    J   V  „  10  0  0 

Ditto.  Mleel  ami  Hriiiolu  ,11   ",.10  IA  O 

Pender  I  rallies  for  Tllo  Hearths                                          I     I    n  „  10  0  0 

Marhle    ditto           ditto                                               I    0  0  ,.  10  0  0 

I'lrrnd  Ilia..  Frmlrrs                                                         1     1    o  „  10  0  0 

I                 -t-i  ,    0     4   3  „   «  10  0 

Ditto,  KesU  fur  Tile  llrarlhs.  |wr  fmU                                  0   II   0  „  li  10  0 

OAS  AND  HOT-WATER  WORK.   Estimates  free. 

f'olra  fill,  hlirliest  nuallty   Is.  ud.  per  Ration. 

Ki  rosliic  dltUi.  safe  and  liimlorou   la.  M.  „ 

>  ivv  itaJlorii  and  upwards   Is.  3d.  „ 


w i m.i am  s.  straTov 

RENDS  A  CATALOGI.E  GRATIS  AND  POST  PAID. 
It  contains  upwards  of  «V)  Illiislratlons  of  tils  unrlrnllnl  Sl.«-V  of  GENEflAI,  l'L'It. 
NMIII-.l,   lltu-.Mnsi.l-  1(1.  (  MIINirr  I  I '  l(  N I  11*  RK,  HEDHTKADS, 
REDDING.  »e.,  With  I.Uta  of  Price. . 
3V  OXFORD  "TREETi  I.  U,  1,  3,  4  NEWMAN  HTREET,  ke. 


rpHE  ART  FURNISHERS'  ALLIANCE,  Limited,  l',7  N,,w 

-1-  Ibuul  "irret,  lx.nd.in,  W. 

ih  iow  om 

Asa  mr.llnm  f.,r  pr.«l..rln(  lli^  l*it  Art  KITrrt,  |n  all  I. tan'  hrt  of  |,„n.r  r.  ■  rn  l.lt  I  r>a  and  drr... 
ral'.rn  at  Ilia  Last  i-   .  i.  ■  outlay. 

I  1  «  I'lih  >•  Invited  to  Inspect  0.r  original  assortment  of  Furniture,  arid  oilier  ti^rlallr 
aelerlrsl  f.l.leru  o(  il.une.tie  om.  and  dr.  ..retire  art,  now  mi  Hair,  and  d.  .l(nate.|  hr  the 
•MJrhltrli..|  Review.    <-f  April  It,  a.  "the  nu*l  tuperh  cnlleetlun  of  artlstio  furniture  etui 

Every  arl^le  lm.  it.  pries'  alllse.1.  TIuhk-  liilrn'llng  to  hulld,  alter,  or  re-dreorate  llicll 
I,.,,!..  ..  slunild  lo. pert  the  e lauiplrs  now  on  "ale  at 

THE  ART  fURNISHERM  ALLIANI  E.  LIMITED,  l.'.f  NEW  IIUND  HTREET.  W. 

CIIIIIH.  DREISER,  I'll  l>  .  I  I.  h  ,  AtlHnr. 
EDWAIlD  LEE,  Klit.,  ISA  He„t  ,  .S,.„l.„y  ami  Mamautr. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


^IIE  CITY  of  LONDON  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

I.I  •TED. 

Opficks-101  CHEAP  SIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,  £1,000,000,  fully  subscribed. 
Directors. 

Chairman— Alderman  H.  E.  KNIGHT, 
Pfce-C/iaiVman-LIUIITLY  SIMI'SON.  Esq. 


Sirllcnry  Barkly,  K.C.B. 
Lord  Colin  Cuinphell,  M.P, 
Hon.  He?innld  cupel. 
Bpenfltf  (lore.  Eta. 

Kichnrd  Basil  Until,  Esq. 
AV.  II.  Maturin,  Esq.,  C.B. 

General  Manaucr-li.  C.  PHILLIPS 


Hubert  Morlcy.  Esq. 

Alderman  (;.  s.  etottige. 
Edward  Leigh  Pemberten,  Esq.,  If X, 
W.  .1.  Tbninpson,  .Inn..  I'.ttq. 
Vincent  BUcue  Tritton,  Esq. 


Tbis  Coinpnny  insures  nlmost  every  description  of  property  in  tbc  United  Kingdom,  and  in 
muny  places  abroad.   Applications  lor  Agencies  invited. 


W     LIFE  ASSURANCE 

FLEET  STREET,  LONDON. 


S  O  C  I  E  T  Y, 


Trustees. 

The  RJght  Honourable  IJaron  CAMPI1EIX. 

The  Bight  Honourable  Viscount  CKANBROOK. 

The  Honourable  Vice-Clmnccllor  Sir  CHARLES  HALL, 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  MANISTY. 

WILLIAM  FKKUEKICK  IIIGGINS,  Esq. 

EDMUND  ROBERT  TURNER,  Esq. 

Directors. 

Edward  Bailey,  Esq. 
Franc-is  Thoums  llirt-ham,  Esq. 
Tho  Jlon.  Hallvburtun  G.  Campbell. 
John  Clerk,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Frederick  Gcort'c  Davidson,  Esq. 
John  Dcedes,  Esq. 
William  James  1'  arrer,  Esq. 
Henry  Kay  Freshlield,  Esq. 
The  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Gathorne  Hardy. 
Sir  Farrcr  Hersehell,  Q.C,  M.P. 
AVilliam  Frederick  margins,  Esq. 
Holdsworth  Hunt,  Esq. 


John  James  Johnson,  Esq..  Q.C. 
William  Kutlc  Mulcnlin,  Esq. 
Richard  Nicholson,  Esq. 
Charles  Man  lev  Smith,  Esq. 
John  Swilt,  Esq. 

John  Mantmdukc  Tccsdalc,  Esq. 
Edward  Tompsoii,  Esq. 
S.r  William  Ikiny  Walton. 
Arnold  William  White,  Esq. 
Charles  Norris  Wilde,  Esq. 
Basil  Thomas  Woodd,  Esq. 


Invested  Assets  on  December  31,  1880   X.I.IOUSS 

Income  for  the  year  1880   480,432 

Amount  paid  in  claims  to  December  31  last   12,G42,iJH 

Reversionary  Bonuses  allotted  for  the  live  years  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1879   675,8.13 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted   6,198,901 

The  expenses  of  Management  (including  Commission)  arc  under  4}  per  cent,  of  the  Annual 
Income. 

Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  revised  Prospectus  of  the  Society  ;  to  the  new  rates 
of  premium,  which  are  materially  lower  for  youmr  lives  than  licrctolbre ;  to  the  new  con- 
ditions as  to  extended  limits  of  free  travel  and  residence;  and  to  the  reduced  rates  of  extra 
premium. 

Loans  are  granted  on  security  of  Life  Interests  and  Reversions  in  connexion  with  Policies  of 
Assurance. 

Prospectus  and  Form  of  Proposal  will  be  sent  on  application. 

GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 

T  IMPERIAL     FIRE      INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

*  Established  18n3._l  OLD  BROAD  STREET.  E.C. ;  and  22  PALL  MALL.  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  JE1,GOO,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manar/cr. 

PHCENIX         FIRE  OFFICE. 

**-    LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. — ESTABLISHED  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  cfiected  in  all  partbofthe  World. 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 

TJ    N  FIRE  OFFICE. 

THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  E.C.        CHARING  CROSS,  S.W. 
OXFORD  STREET  (Corner  of  Vere  Street),  W.  Established  171  years. 

Home  and  Foreign  Insurances  Effected.    Sum  Insured  in  18M>,  £262,745,653. 

FRANCIS  B.  HELTON,  Secretary. 

THE     AGRA     BANK,    Limited.  —  Established    in  1833. 
CAPITAL  £1,000,000.     RESERVE  FUND,  £175.000. 
Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 

Branches  in  Edinburgh, Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachcc,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 
Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £loo. 
Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Bills  issued  atthecurrent  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Brauchcsof  the  Bank,  free  of 
txtra charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interestdrawn.and  Army, Navy, and  Civil  Fay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
Iransaeted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


s 


APOLLI 


3 


"THE    QUEEN    OF    TABLE  WATERS." 


Annual  sale  nine  millions. 

"  Of  great  value  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and  good  health." 

Dr.  Norman  Kerr. 


THE  A  P  OL  L  IN  A  RIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED, 

19  REGENT  STREET,  S.W. 


H 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N 


& 


M   I   L  N   E  E. 


THE  EXCHANGE. 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETS  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  AND  EIEST 
QUALITY  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Estimates  and  Catalogues  free  of  charge. 

211,  212,  213  TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD 
(Exactly  facing  Goodie  Street). 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
literal.  Cash  Price.  ;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
IlliutratedpricedCatalo-'ucwith Termsjwst Tree. —241.519,  and  259  Tottenham  Court  Ituud, 
and  10.20, and  s  1  Morwcll  Street,  W X.  Established  1S62. 


STEAMSHIP 


rPHE   GREAT  WESTERN 

COMPANY,  Limited. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Acts,  18G2to  1880,  whereby  the  liability 
of  a  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  his  Shares. 

CAPITAL  £1,000,000,  DIVIDED   INTO  20,000  SHARES 
OF   £50  EACH, 

Of  which  8,000  Shares  will  bear  a  Preferential  Dividend  of  Six  per  cent- 
per  annum,  payable  out  of  prolits  from  year  to  year,  and  the  remaining 
12,000  will  be  ordinary  shares,  of  which  4,000,  or  thereabouts,  will  be 
allotted  to  the  present  owners  of  the  steamships  belonging  to  the  lireat 

Western  Line. 

There  are  now  offered  4,000  Preference  and  4,000  Ordinary  Shares,  pay- 
able as  follows,  namely: — £\>  on  application,  £:>  on  allotment,  and  the 
balance  from  time  to  time  as  required.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  more 
than  £30  per  share  will  be  called  up  on  the  Ordinary  Shares,  but  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  some  investors  the  full  amount  will  be  received  upon  a  limited 
number. 

Directors. 

MARE  WIIITWILL,  J.  P.  (Mark  Whitwill  &  Son),  Bristol,  Chairma»| 

and  Managing  Director. 

HENRY  DANIEL  (Alexander,  Daniel,  &  Co.),  Bristol. 
JONATHAN  L.  EVANS  (P.  and  S.  Evans  &  Co),  Bristol. 
CHARLES  NASH,  J.  P.  (Jones  &  Nash),  Bristol. 

HERBERT  THOMAS,  J.P.  (Christopher  Thomas  &  Brothers),  Bristol,  j 
HENRY  WETHERED  (Director  of  the  London  and  South-Westen 

Bank,  Limited),  Bristol. 

Bankers. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROVINCIAL  BANK  OF  ENGLAND,  Limited. 

Solicitor!, 

HENRY  BRITTAN,  PRESS,  INSKIP,  &  CREWDSON,  Bristol. 

Auditor. 

WILBERFORCE  TRIBE  (Tribe,  Clarke,  &  Co.),  London  and  Bristol. 

'  Secretary. 

CHARLES  WILLIAM  CLIFFT,  Grove  Avenue,  Queen  Square,  Bristol. 
Offices  :— GROVE  AVENUE,  QUEEN  SQUARE,  BRISTOL. 
Brokers. 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BRISTOL  STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  Company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  working,  ana 
extending  the  Great  Western  Line  of  Steam-hip?,  which  for  some  years  have  traded! 
between  Bristol  and  New  York,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  a  ShipowningJ 

Company. 

The  Line  was  started  by  Messrs.  Mark  Whttwill  &  Son,  in  the  year  1871,  anfl 

it  now  consists  of  Six  Steamships— namely,  the  Arrayon,  Cornwall,  Somerset,  DetoM 
Bristol,  and  Gloucester,  engaged  in  the  foreign  tra>le  and  one,  the  Uclland,  cngageB 
in  the  coasting  trade,  for  the  purpose:  of  collecting  and  distributing  cargo  iu  coal 
uexion  with  the  foreign-going  vessels. 

These  vessels  have  hitherto  been  owned  by  various  persons,  bnt  entireM 
managed  by  Messrs.  Makk  WHinvir.n  &  Son',  who  have  been  largely  interested  iM 
them.  Other  steamships  have  from  time  to  time  been  chartered  lor  the  purpose  <M 
developing  trade  with  Montreal,  Baltimore,;und  Boston.  Complete  arrangements  hatB 
been  made  with  the  It:ulway  Companies  for  through  traffic  between  the  chief  centrtSl 
in  America  and  Bristol,  via.  New  York  and  the  above-named  ports.  The  trade  W 
bf-lieved  to  be  capable  of  great  extension,  esuccially  as  the  Doeks  at  the  mouth  oH 
the  River  Avon  provide  accommodation  accessible  at  all  tides  for  large  Oceand 
Steamers,  and  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  MidUnd  Counties,  West  of] 
England,  South  Wales,  and  London. 

The  Pa-senger  traffic  also,  of  which  Messrs.  iVhitwit.i.  have  for  thirty  yi  ars  hod 
some  share,  should  largely  increase  with  incrca-ed  facilities,  as  Bristol  is  the  DM 
central  seaport  in  England,  and  while  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  countrMj 
is  within  less  than  three  hours'  distauce  from  London. 

The  development  of  trade  between  Bristol  and  ports  in  the  United  States  anfl 
Canada  during  the  last  few  years  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  statement  Og 
the  tonnage  of  vessels  entering  Bristol  from  some  of  these  ports  with  grain  and  prrjB 
visions;  namely:  — 

1S70.  1878.  1880. 

„  ,  (Steam..    ..    3,314        ..        57.597        ..        91,027  ] 

New  York..  .-{SaiI  g<  ..28,300  ..  45.156  ..  3S.G45  ] 
^r    ,     .  (Steam..    ..     -  ..         2,947        ..        21,017  I 

Montreal  ..    ..|Sajl     _         3;0S3  2,842        ..         1,778  j 

(Steam..    ..     —  ..  ••  23,727 


Baltimore  .. 


1  Sail 


305 


8,232 


11,084 


las  :>7S 


35,052  116,774 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  acquiring  the  seven  vessels  before  mcntioneflj 

and  the  business  counected  therewith,  upon  terms  which  are  believe  1  to  be  fair  and- 
reasonable.  The  price  to  be  paid  is  £200,'  On,  which  (except  iracti  mil  pai  t-)  is  U>\ 
be  accepted  in  shares  of  the  Company,  credited  as  fully  paid,  and  the  Company  wdj 
adopt  all  agreements  and  engagements  entered  into  b>  Mi»r<.  \\  iimvu.!.  ii  Sox, 
in  respect  of  eacli  of  the  vessels  as  from  the  eomplction  ol  the  hist  voyage  com* 
menced  by  her  before  March  2L,  1881. 

The  price  of  each  vessel  has  been  fixed  with  reference  to  her  original  cost,  tdj 
result  of  her  past  trading,  and  her  present  age  and  condition     The  aggregaflj 
amount,  £200,0>i0,  although  beyond  the  pri  e  which  would  he  realized  by  a 
«ale  is  believed  to  represent  the  fair  value  of  the  ve-sels,  and  top  business  is  a  going 
concern.    It  is  far  le-s  than  the  original  cost,  and  includes  considerable  resesHJ 
funds,  which  are  available  for  repairs.    No  promotion  money  will  be  paid. 

The  amount  of  Dividend  distributed  among-t  the  Owners  (aft.-r  pivnient  of  in- 
sm-  ince  and  provision  for  the  reserve  fun  1  ab  >v«  alluded  to)  ouring  the  period 
which  the  steainers  have  been  running  i.  is.  noon  an  average,  exceeded  MmB 
centum  per  annum  upon  the  purchase-money  now  payable.    It  is  anticipated  th»»- 
at  least  as  good  a  result  will  be  obtained  iu  the  future. 

It  is  proposed,  by  means  of  the  new  capital,  to  acquire  other  suitable  boats, 
so  that  the  Company  may  eventually  meet  the  requiicments  o.  the  trade  without 
chartering  the  vessels  of  other  owners. 

The  Preference  Shares  will  be  ultimately  fu  ly  called  up.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  more  than  £*(>  per  Share  will  be  called  upon  the  Ordinary  Shares,  but  to  meet 
tlie  wishes  of  investors  the  Directors  will  receive  full  payment  (which  will  rank  for 
Dividend)  upon  a  limited  number  of  such  Share*  Any  parties  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  option  must  intimate  such  desire  when  making  »heir  application  . 
for  Shares. 

Prospectuses  and  Forms  of  Application  for  Shana  may  be  obtained  from  tho 
Company's  Secretary,  Solicitors,  or  Bankers. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Company,  and  cf 
the  Contract  above  mentioned,  may  be  inspected  at  the  Office  of  the  Company  f 
Solicitors. 

Bristol,  May  12, 1881. 
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THE  PORTE  AND  THE  POWERS. 

THE  signature  of  the  Convention  by  which  Turkey 
undertakes  to  hand  over  the  greater  portion  of  Thes- 
1  saly  to  Greece  in  a  period  of  six  months,  on  terms  approved 

•  by  the  Powers,  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  have  settled  for  some 
time  a  question  very  embarrassing  to  all  who  had  to  deal  with 

I  it.  The  Greek  Government  has  hitherto  successfully  re- 
i  sisted  the  cry  of  indignation  which  the  terms  of  the  new 

•  arrangement  naturally  excited  in  a  people  who  are  new  to 
.  political  life,  have  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their  own 
1  power,  and  who  were  carried  away  by  the  false  hopes  held 

out  to  them  by  the  Berlin  Conference.  Fortunately  the 
I  Greeks  are  not  destitute  of  common  sense,  and  they 

•  have  the  advantage  of  being  governed  by  a  King  who 
I  is  in  close  communication  with  the  heads  of  other 
I  Courts,  and  knows  what  it  is  possible  and  what  it  is 
I  jiot  possible  for  his  friends  to  do  for  him.  If  the 
I  Berlin  Conference  had  not  promised  more,  Greece  would 
1  now  have  seemed  to  have  got  very  much.  She  is  no 
I  longer  told  that  she  is  a  young  nation  and  can  wait. 
I  She  has  got  all  of  Thossaly  that  is  worth  having,  she 
I  has  got  a  strong  position  given  her  in  Volo,  and  she 
I  has  got  the  Gulf  of  Arta  neutralized.  What  she  has 
1  not  got  is  the  privilege  of  fighting  with  the  Albanians 
I  for  a  corner  of  Epirus.  On  the  whole,  she  may  be  said  to 
I  have  got  as  much  as  it  is  in  her  real  interest  to  get ;  and 

1  she  has  got  it  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Powers, 
and  especially  of  England,  on  her  behalf.  The  European 
Concert  has  proved  to  be  a  curious  piece  of  machinery. 
I  Sometimes  it  has  played  its  tune  loudly,  sometimes  very 
I  faintly.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  cease  playing  alto- 
gether. But  in  the  end  it  has  produced  definite  and  valu- 
able results.  It  has  settled,  at  least  for  tho  moment, 
the  very  troublesome  Dulcigno  and  Greek  questions. 
But,  although  the  European  Concert  has  ostensibly  done 
this,  it  iB  evident  that  it  has  only  done  this  because  there 
has  been  a  concert  within  a  concert.  Germany  and 
England  have  really  settled  tho  Greek  question.  They 
came  to  an  agreement,  and  the  other  Powers  looked  on 
I  with  mild  complacency  while  the  agreement  of  Germany 
and  England  was  forced  on  tho  Porto.  France  was 
frightened  by  Germany  into  standing  out  of  tho  way. 
It  dropped  the  Greek  question  as  far  too  burning  when 
Prince  Bismarck  pointed  out  how  very  hot  it  was.  With 
England  Prince  Bismarck  readily  consented  to  deal.  He 
talked  over  with  Mr.  Goschen  what  amount  of  pressure 
should  be  put  on  tho  Porte,  and  tho  Porto  found  that  it 
had  no  one  to  support  it  when  it  attempted  to  resist  what 
England  and  Germany  agreed  in  supporting.  That  tho 
two  Powers  which  worked  towards  a  result  on  which  they 
had  previously  agreed  should  have  also  worked  in  tlio 
namo  and  with  tho  concurrence  of  tho  oth.-r  Powers 
was  no  doubt  advantageous.  It  prevented  jealousy,  and 
out  away  tho  ground  from  any  futnro  i  emonstrancc. 
It  was  perhaps  comforting  to  tho  StTLTAS  and  imposing 
to  the  Greeks  that  when  they  bowed  they  were  told  tiny 
were  bowing  to  tho  will  of  Europe.  But  it  is  no  uso  to 
try  to  disguiso  what  has  really  happened.  The  European 
Concert  is  a  scheme  of  management  by  which  the  Powers 
settle  which  of  them  in  tnrn  shall  do  something  to  tho 
Porte,  and  what  it  shall  bo. 

The  creation  of  tho  Tunis  Protectorate  is  tho  last  some- 
thing that  has  been  dono  to  tho  Porte,  and  it  has  ben 
done  by  Franco  with  tho  sanction  of  the  European  Con- 


cert. All  the  Powers,  except  France,  allowed  that  Tunis 
was  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  tho  Porte  appealed 
to  those  who  recognized  its  lights  not  to  allow  these 
rights  to  bo  swept  away  by  military  force.  The  answer 
given  by  Lord  Granville  was  the  answer  given  by  the 
representatives  of  all  those  to  whom  the  appeal  was 
made.  The  European  Concert  was  not  to  bo  broken 
up  for  snch  a  trifle  as  Tunis.  France  denied  the  claims 
of  the  Porte,  and  the  best  advice  Lord  Granville 
could  give  the  Scltan  was  to  recommend  the  Bey  to 
co-operate  with  the  French  against  the  Kroumirs,  and 
thus  to  localize  the  dispute  and  avoid  any  question 
as  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  arising.  But  Mr. 
Goschen,  in  acting  on  the  instructions  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville, was  exceedingly  cautious.  The  Scltan  tried  to  get 
him  to  say  that  England  advised  the  Porto  to  order  the 
Bey  to  co  operate.  But  Mr.  Goschen  would  say  nothing 
of  the  kind.  To  allow  that  the  Sultan  could  order  tho 
Bey  was  to  allow  that  he  was  the  Bey's  superior,  which  is 
precisely  what  England  did  allow  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion. But  this  would  have  been  to  formally  contest 
the  assertion  of  France  that  the  Scltan  had  nothing 
to  do  with  Tunis  except  as  a  religious  chief.  To  escape 
from  taking  up  any  position  that  could  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  hostile  to  France  was  the  aim  of  all  the 
parties  to  the  European  Concert.  As  Lord  Granville 
frankly  told  the  Porte,  the  Powera  were  not  going 
to  range  themselves  on  different  sides  in  regard  to 
Tunis.  They  all  shrank  from  a  new  Eastern  question, 
and  listened  in  silence,  if  not  with  approval,  to  the 
declaration  of  France  that,  if  tho  Porto  sent  men  or 
ships  to  Tunis,  France  would  drive  them  back.  Tho 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Sultan  subsequently  made  an 
appeal  to  Mr.  Goschen  in  the  name  of  the  old  friendship  of 
England  and  Turkey.  Mr.  Goschen  replied  that  Turkey 
had  long  systematically  rejected  tho  advico  of  England 
and  thwarted  her  in  every  possible  way.  Said  Pasha 
admitted  this,  but  promised  that  in  futuro  Turkey  would 
behave  very  differently.  Mr.  Goschen  has  been  long 
enough  at  Constantinople  to  put  a  proper  valuo  on 
promises  of  this  kind.  But,  even  if  ho  had  boliovod 
what  was  said  to  him,  ho  could  have  dono  nothing  to  earn 
the  gratitude  of  tho  Turks.  Tho  Powers  no  longer  ask 
themselves  how  tho  Turks  onght  to  bo  treated,  but  how 
they  themselves  will  be  affected  if  tho  Turks  aro  treatod  in 
any  particular  way.  England  has  satisfied  hcrsolf  that,  so 
long  as  British  subjects  aro  adequately  protected  in  Tunis, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  her  whother  tho  Bey  is  a 
poppet  in  the  hands  of  Franco  or  a  puppet  in  tho  hands 
of  the  Scltan.  For  the  sako  of  the  European  Concert  it 
was  clearly  desirablo  that  ho  should  accept  tho  formor 
character,  and  so  he  now  dances  to  tho  tuno  of  Paris  and 
not  to  that  of  Constantinople,  and  Europe  is  happy  and  at 
penee. 

But  it  must  not.  bo  supposed  that  tho  machinery  of 
the  European  Concert  is  worked  in  tho  easy  and  simple 
wny  of  one  diplomatic  telling  his  colleagues  what  ho 
thinks  of  doing,  asking  whether  anyone  has  any  objection, 
and  then  going  and  doing  it,  after  ho  lias  received  a  kindly 
smile  of  assent.  What  would  bo  the  good  of  diplomatists 
if  no  more  diplomacy  than  t  his  were  needed  P  A  diplomat  ist 
who  wants  to  "ain  Ins  end  must  excrciso  a  ecrlain  amount  of 
judicious  cunning  ;  must  shift  his  ground,  giro  assurances, 
meet  objections,  invent  delicacies  of  languid,  and,  if  ho  is  a 
diplomati  c  of  the  good  old  school,  use  freely  the  great  art 
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of  deception.    M.  St.-Hilaire  is  a  thorough  diplomatist  of 
the  old  school.    There  was  no  art  of  his  craft  to  which  ho 
did  not  have  resort,    lie  tried  modesty  ;  he  tried  bluster  ; 
he  tried,  and  freely  tried,  what,  to  be  polite,  may  be 
termed  departing  from  accuracy  of  statement.    His  mo- 
desty and  his  inaccuracy  did,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeed 
with  Lord  Granville.    For  a  time  Lord  Granville  could 
not  help  accepting  M.  St.-Hilaire's  positive  assurances 
that  nothing  more  was  meant  than  the  punishment  of 
the  lvroumirs.    But  when  M.  St.-Hilaire  said  that  he 
had  no  notion  how  many  French  ships  were  in  Tunisian 
waters,  Lord  Granville  allowed  it  to  be  seen  that  he 
thought  this  very  odd  ;  and  when  M.  St.-Hilaire  stated 
that  a  large  force  of  French  troops  had  been  landed 
at  Biserta  merely  to  take  the  Kroumirs  in  the  rear, 
Lord   Granville  could  not  help  wondering  why  any 
one  should  think  it   worth  while  to  tell  such  a  bare- 
faced departure  from  strict  accuracy.     Of  one  of  his 
diplomatic  achievements  M.  St.-Hilaire  was  extremely 
proud.    He  pointed  out  with  triumph  to  Lord  Granville 
that  he  had  announced  to  the  Porte  that,  if  Turkish  ships 
were  sent  to  Tunis,  France  would  treat  it,  not  as  a  casus 
lelli — that  would  have  been  a  rude  and  gross  term  for 
such   an   accomplished   diplomatist — but    a    "  cause  of 
"  conflict."    Such   is  the  honeyed  language  of  diplo- 
macy, and  only  great  artists  like  M.  St.-Hilaire  know 
how  to  use  it.    Diplomacy  must  be  of  great  use  if  a 
tin-eat  to  blow  up  the  ships  of  another  nation  can  be 
made  pleasant  by  calling  a  casus  belli  a  cause  of  con- 
flict.   When,  instead  of  modesty  and  departures  from 
accuracy,  M.  St.-Hilaire  tried  bluster  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville, he  did  not  succeed  at  all.    During  the  discussion  of 
the  Enfida  affair  M.  St.-Hilaire  suddenly  said  that  he  had 
ordered  a  French  man-of-war  to  go  at  once  to  Tunis  and 
uphold   the   interests    of  the  French  claimant.  Lord 
Granville  at  once  ordered  an  English  man-of-war  to  go 
to    Tunis    and   prevent   injustice    being    done  to  the 
English  claimant.     When  M.  St.-Hilaire  learnt  that 
an   English   ship   had   really   been   sent   without  any 
notice  having  been  given  him,  he  at  once  said  that  a 
dreadful  mistake  had  been  made ;  that  the  French  ship 
had  been  sent,  not  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  Enfida 
affair,  but  to  baffle  some  mysterious  project  of  Turkey, 
and  he  was  quite  ready  to  agree  that  both  the  French 
and  the  English  ships  should  go  away,  and  the  dispute 
be  left  to  the  tribunals.    So,  too,  when  the  mask  was 
at  last  thrown  off,  and  the  treaty  creating  a  protectorate 
had  been  signed,  Lord  Granville  was  firm,  and  suc- 
cessfully  firm,   in    insisting   on    having    it  recorded 
that  all  privileges  given  to  British  subjects  in  Tunis 
by  the  Bey  should  remain  in  force,  and  that  France 
had  no   power   to   abridge   them,   except  by   a  new 
treaty  to  which  England  should  be  a  consenting  party. 
The  despatches  of  Lord  Granville  are  in  every  wray  satis- 
factory when  once  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  right  in 
avoiding  a  quarrel  and  in  leaving  Turkey  unsupported. 
He  was  always  firm  and  always  courteous  ;  and  through 
his  firmness  and  his  courtesy  there  pierces  a  delicate  and 
polished  contempt  for  the  tricks  and  subterfuges  of  the 
diplomatist  of  the  old  school,  who  was  plotting  and  evading 
in  the  style  recognized  as  masterly  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Philippe. 


THE  PRESTON  ELECTION. 

THE  result  of  the  Preston  election  is  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  justify  inquiry  into  its  probable  causes. 
The  divergence  of  political  opinion  among  constituencies 
which  seem  to  be  socially  and  economically  similar  is 
not  a  little  puzzling.  In  Lancashire,  Preston,  Wigan,  and 
Liverpool  have  for  some  time  past  inclined  to  Conservatism, 
while  other  large  towns  in  the  same  county  elect  Liberal 
members  by  decisive  majorities.  The  triumphant  return 
of  Mr.  Ecroyd  requires  further  explanation.  At  the 
general  election  Sir  John  Holker  defeated  one  of  the 
Liberal  candidates  by  less  than  300  votes.  The  Conserva- 
tive majority  on  the  present  occasion  exceeds  1,600.  The 
Irish  voters  in  the  borough  probably  followed  the  advice 
of  their  leaders  by  supporting  Mr.  Yates  Thompson,  and 
perhaps,  as  on  some  other  occasions,  their  alliance  may 
have  deprived  the  Liberal  party  of  more  votes  than  it 
added.  Mr.  Thompson,  a  candidate  of  estimable  character 
aDd  of  considerable  ability,  has  some  official  experience, 
and  in  his  earlier  days  he  received  the  compliment  of 
being  invited  to  contest  one  of  the  county  divisions  as  j 


colleague  of  Mr.  Gladstone.    Mr.  Ecroyd,  a  manufacturer, 
now  or  formerly  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
also  a  creditable  representative  of  his  party  ;  but  ho  was 
only  the  subject  of  a  second  choice ;   and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  his  personal  claims  excited  any 
extraordinary  feeling  of  enthusiasm.    It  is  possible  that 
his  success  indicates  a  current  of  Conservative  reaction : 
but  there  have  been  hitherto  no  certain  signs  of  such  a 
tendency  in  the  country  at  large.    There  is  probably  some 
special  reason  for  the  decision  of  the  Preston  electors  ;  and 
the  only  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Ecroyd's  political  creed  is 
that  he  is  an  advocate  of  that  form  of  protectionism  which 
is  known  as  Reciprocity.    Tho  depression  of  industrial, 
enterprise  is  probably  felt  at  Preston  as  well  as  in  other! 
manufacturing  districts  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
suggestion  of  any  kind  of  remedy  should  be  accepted 
with  favour.    Tho  imposition  of  high  duties  on  foreign 
produce  would  in  any  case  be  capricious  and  partial,  be- . 
cause  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  exclude  or  dis-! 
courage  the  importation  of  food  or  of  the  raw  material 
of  industry.    The  competition  in  the  home  market  of  im-.j 
ported  manufactures  is  only  in  a  few  cases  felt  as  a 
practical  evil.    The  real  grievance  to  English  producers' 
is  that  they  are,  through  a  vicious  commercial  policy, 
either  excluded  from  European  and  American  markets  or 
hampered  in  their  dealings  with  excessive  duties.  The 
temptation  to  retaliate  is  perfectly  intelligible,  for  ex-| 
perience  shows  that  consumers  are  often  ready  to  sacrifice' 
their  own  interests  by  consenting  to  an  artificial  dearth.] 
The  system  of  commercial  treaties  has  necessarily  tended 
to  confirm  the  delusion  that  the  duties  are  more  profitable 
to  the  foreign  producer  than  to  the  domestic  consumer.] 
Mr.  Cobden  was  not  himself  misled  by  the  fallacies  which, 
he  nevertheless  encouraged  during  the  negotiation  of  the 
French  Treaty.    The  supporters  of  reciprocity  generally 
profess  to  approve  the  principles  of  Free-trade,  under  the 
impossible  condition  that  it  should  be  equal  and  universal. 
In  the  meantime,  they  propose  to  wage  a  war  of  tariffs 
which  would,  amongst  other  inconveniences,  confirm  the 
prejudices  of  their  foreign  competitors.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  Mr.  Ecroyd  owes  a  part  of  his  local  popularity  to 
his  concurrence  in  the  fallacious  theory  of  reciprocity. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Conservative  party  will  not 
identify  itself  with  a  document  which  is  fundamentally 
erroneous.    Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  on  more  tham 
one  occasion  forcibly  exposed  this  fallacy,  to  which  some! 
of  his  political  allies  are   too   much   inclined.  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  one  of  his  latest  speeches,  though  he  had,, 
perhaps,  not  thoroughly  emancipated  himself  from  the 
influence  of  a  false  economic  theory,  warned  his  party 
against  the  blunder  of  pledging  itself  to  a  policy  which  he 
recognized  as  impracticable.    The  caution  may,  perhaps, 
have   been  rendered   more   necessary  by  the  Preston 
election. 

The  heresies  of  reactionary  politicians  are  partially  ex- 
cused, though  they  cannot  be  justified,  by  the  intolerant 
dogmatism  of  complacent  Liberals.  Mr.  Bright  and  many 
orators  of  inferior  rank  have  for  a  generation  or  tw» 
incessantly  taunted  their  adversaries  with  the  assumed 
failure  of  predictions  which  have  nevertheless  been  tardily 
but  indisputably  fulfilled.  In  the  days  of  the  Corn-Law 
League  landowners  and  farmers  loudly  proclaimed  their 
apprehension  that  the  withdrawal  of  Protection  would 
result  in  the  ruin  of  English  agriculture.  In  many 
instances  their  fears  pointed  in  the  wrong  direction,  as 
when  the  fabulous  fertility  of  the  Russian  province  of 
Tamboff  was  supposed  to  render  domestic  competition 
hopeless.  On  the  other  hand,  it  6eemed  evident  that 
Free-trade  in  corn  would  be  useless  if  it  produced  no  re- 
duction of  price.  Mr.  Cobden's  persuasive  ingenuity 
failed  to  satisfy  producers  that  they  would  profit  by  the 
increased  cheapness  of  the  commodity  in  which  they  dealt. 
When  an  agitation  for  the  establishment  of  sound  prin- 
ciples prevailed  by  preponderance  of  numbers  rather  than 
by  strength  of  argnment,  the  most  sanguine  anticipa- 
tions seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  result.  The  years 
which  followed  were,  even  for  farmers,  among  the  most 
prosperous  on  record.  The  price  of  corn  was  not  extra- 
ordinarily low ;  the  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  was 
enormously  increased ;  and  the  monopoly  of  live  stock 
was  but  imperceptibly  disturbed  by  importations  from 
neighbouring  Continental  ports.  In  those  days  the 
Chicago  corn  elevators  existed  only  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale;  and  the  possibility  of  conveying  live  cattle 
across  the  Atlantic  by  steam  had  only  been  imagined  by  a 
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few  speculative  projectors.  The  revolution  in  agriculture 
•which  seemed  to  have  been  unaccountably  averted  has, 
after  five-and-forty  years,  suddenly,  and  perhaps  irre- 
vocably, occurred.  The  process  of  ruin  has  been  acce- 
lerated by  two  or  three  cold  and  rainy  summers ;  but  in 
former  times  the  rise  of  prices  after  a  bad  harvest 
in  some  degree  compensated  farmers  for  the  deficiency 
•of  their  crops.  The  failure  of  the  harvest  at  home 
is  now  abundantly  supplied  from  abroad,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  general  community,  but  with  the  result 
of  rendering  the  condition  of  the  domestic  producer  hope- 
less. Many  hundreds  of  farms  are  consequently  thrown 
on  the  hands  of  the  owners,  while  the  former  occupiers 
seek  other  modes  of  subsistence ;  and  the  Liberal  economists 
and  politicians  who  chuckle  over  the  misfortunes  of  the 
landlords  can  scarcely  regard  with  satisfaction  the  relapse 
of  large  tracts  of  land  into  the  condition  of  a  desert. 
The  popular  clamour  for  increased  application  of  capital 
to  the  land  becomes  absurd  when  neither  landlord  nor 
tenant  can  cultivate  at  a  profit.  The  widespread  distress 
which  has  fallen  on  the  land  is  the  result  of  natural 
laws.  The  cost  of  retaining  the  Corn-laws  would  have 
been  still  greater ;  but,  if  the  land  were  at  this  moment 
divided  among  two  or  three  millions  of  freeholders,  a 
demand  for  Protection  would  be  raised  which  it  might  be 
difficult  to  resist.  Monopoly,  however  unjust,  is  com- 
paratively secure  when  it  rests  on  a  broad  basis  of  in- 
terested support. 

Tho  political  prophets  of  evil  who  denounced  the 
dangers  of  the  earliest  democratic  innovation  may,  if  any  of 
them  survive,  boast  with  equal  truth  of  the  fulfilmeat  of 
their  predictions.  One  of  their  errors  consisted  in  their 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  necessity  and  of  the 
utility  of  the  changes  which  they  deprecated ;  and,  like 
many  other  oracular  alarmists,  they  miscalculated  the  date 
at  which  their  terrors  were  to  be  realized.  The  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  was,  on  the  whole,  just  and  expedient ;  and 
its  advantages  were  illustrated  by  a  long  period  of  bene- 
ficent legislation.  The  opponents  of  the  measure  had, 
perhaps,  become  convinced  of  the  mistake  which  they 
had  committed,  when,  through  the  vanity  and  ambition  of 
rival  party  leaders,  the  agitation  for  further  extension  of 
the  franchise  was  prematurely  revived.  Household  suf- 
frage in  boroughs  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  tho 
practice  of  secret  voting  which  had  been  with  diffi- 
culty staved  off  at  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  The 
present  Parliament  will  complete  the  transfer  of  all  elec- 
toral power  into  the  hands  of  the  class  which  live3  on 
weekly  wages;  and  almost  every  kind  of  property  is  simul- 
taneously menaced  with  attack.  Demagogues  loudly 
threaten  the  application  to  Great  Britain  of  a  legislation 
which  is  professedly  required  by  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  Ireland;  and  it  is  universally  felt  that  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  have  made  a  greater  advance  within  one 
or  two  years  than  in  the  long  interval  which  separated  the 
Reform  Bill  from  tho  last  general  election.  Day  by  day 
more  and  more  supporters  of  tho  party  of  movement  drop 
off,  and  decline  to  share  any  further  in  the  downward  pro- 
gress ;  but  tho  natural  protectors  of  property,  of  order, 
and  of  liberty,  have  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  former 
influence.  They  will  destroy  any  chance  which  may  remain 
of  recovering  a  portion  of  political  power  if  they  ally 
themselves  with  the  professors  of  falso  economical  doc- 
trines. The  Opposition  will  have  been  injured  by  the 
Preston  majority  if  it  is  misled  into  complicity  with  Pro- 
tection or  fiscal  retaliation. 


THE  IRISH  LAND  BILL. 

THE  salutary  custom  which  interposes — at  least  in  the 
earlier  days  of  tho  Session — some  littlo  interval  be- 
tween the  second  reading  of  an  important  measure  and  the 
time  of  going  into  Comrnittco  can  seldom  have  been  moro 
salutary  than  in  tho  case  of  tho  Irish  Land  Rill.  That, 
under  tho  circumstances,  it  would  ho  a  grave  responsibility 
for  any  party  to  throw  out  that  Rill,  unless  they  are  pre* 
pared  to  govern  Ireland  by  tho  strong  hand  and  to  meet 
its  demands  in  a  different  but  equally  swooping  fashion, 
has  been  sufficiently  contended  already.  That,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  tho  gravo  objections  which  .'.orions 
politicians  not  prepared  to  sacrifice  economical  and  social 
principles  must  feol  to  tho  Rill  wore  justly  vindicated 
by  tho  taking  of  a  division  on  tho  second  reading 
has  been  also  sufficiently  made  clear.    It  is  important, 


however,  to  distinguish  between  the  real  and  the  facti- 
tious significance  of  a  division,  however  one-sided,  on  the 
second  reading.  There  are  persons  who,  when  it  suits 
the  m,  assume  that  such  a  division  settles  the  matter.  The 
House  has  spoken ;  the  cause  is  finished.  Those  who 
happen  to  be  somewhat  less  lightly  equipped  with  his- 
torical and  constitutional  knowledge  than  is  the  wont  of 
some  public  instructors  nowadays  know  that  nothing  can 
be  further  from  the  truth.  The  significance  of  a  majority, 
large  or  small,  on  the  second  reading  of  a  great  Govern- 
ment Bill  is  simply  this  ;  first,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons does  not  immediately  desire  a  change  of  Ministry  ; 
secondly,  that  it  thinks  that  the  measure  before  it  may, 
with  more  or  less  alteration,  be  possibly  made  a  good  Bill. 
No  House  of  Commons  is  further  pledged  than  this  by  the 
most  overwhelming  division  at  this  particular  juncture  ; 
and  the  arguments  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
Government  speakers  strove  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
Opposition  were  doing  something  unheard  of  in  supporting 
an  amendment  will  bear  the  test  of  history  as  little  as  the 
test  of  common  sense. 

The  field  therefore  remains  open  for  criticism,  but  it 
remains  open  in  a  somewhat  different  direction.  Events 
may  still  occur  which  might  make  it  the  duty  of  the 
Opposition  to  propose  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the 
third  reading,  or  which  might  throw  on  the  House  of 
Lords  the  graver  responsibility  of  appealing  to  the  con- 
stituencies, but  that  is  not  yet.  For  weeks,  probably  for 
many  weeks,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  hostile  critics  of  the 
measure  to  do  their  utmost  to  reduce  it  to  such  form  as 
may  possibly  do  good  while  not  certainly  doing  counter- 
balancing harm.  In  so  huge  a  Bill,  it  may  seem  difficult 
to  single  out  those  parts  which  may  be  characterized  as 
dubiously  just  and  wise  experiments,  and  those  which 
must  be  described  as  absolutely  unjust  or  certain  of  failui-c. 
Yet,  with  a  certain  latitude  of  discrimination,  the  thing 
can  be  done.  The  schemes,  vague  and  ill-defined  it  is 
true,  for  the  creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  for 
the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  emigration,  aud  the  like,  may  be  assented  to, 
if  properly  guarded,  without  much  misgiving.  They  will 
probably  fail,  because  they  are  what  is  commonly,  if 
absurdly,  called  an  attempt  to  play  Providence.  Rut  they 
might  succeed  by  accident ;  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
they  did  succeed  ;  >and  if  their  success  is  in  any  way  possi- 
ble, it  could  be  obtained  without  any  necessary  injustice  or 
confiscation.  So  also  it  is  possible,  though  the  means 
would  have  to  be  very  carefully  considered,  that  a  scheme 
for  arranging  with  landlords  for  the  giving  up  of  their 
lands  at  a  fair  price,  should  they  dislike  tho  servitudes 
which  tho  Bill  imposes  on  them,  might  be  framed.  In 
tho  case  especially  of  purchasers  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Acts,  and  those  who  have  expended  money  in 
buying  up  rights  conferred  by  tho  Act  of  1870,  some- 
thing of  tho  sort  seems  absolutely  necessary.  But 
when  we  come  to  tho  three  F's,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  battle  begins.  It  is  imperative  that  tho  Opposition 
should  nso  every  means  in  its  power  to  prevent  tho 
gross  injustice  of  valuing  tho  competition  value  on  tho 
tenants'  instead  of  on  the  landlords'  side,  and  tho  still 
grosser  injustico  of  tho  resurrection  of  bought-up  tenant- 
right.  Mr.  Kavaxagit,  an  excellent  authority  but  not  a 
professional  lawyer,  doubts  whether  this  last  is  definitely 
contemplated  by  tho  Rill.  It  is  significant  that  tho  able.!, 
lawyers  to  be  found  in  Ireland  think  it  is,  and  that  the 
specially  retained  champions  of  tho  Government  do  not 
assert  definitely  that  it  is  not.  That  a  tenant  should  bo 
established  in  his  holding  at  a  fair  competition  rent  for  an 
arbitrary  term  of  years  at  his  landlord's  peril  if  he,  paying 
duly  and  breaking  no  covenant,  is  turned  out,  is  an  un- 
necessary and  intrinsically  absurd  violation  of  certain  very 
obvious  principles,  but  it  is  not  in  itself  a  thing  to  mako  a 
revolution  about.  It  amounts  in  effect  to  a  clumsy 
legislative  enactment  of  tho  Scotch  system  of  long 
Im  M ;  and  if  tho  Government  seo  tho  salvation  of 
In  lurid  in  it,  they  must,  after  the  expression  of  tho 
opinion  of  tho  present  Houso  of  Commons,  bo  loft 
tu  their  probably  foolish  dreams.  Rut  as  tho  pre- 
sentation to  a  fortuitous  tenant  who  happens  to  bo  in  occu- 
pation in  this  year  of  graco  of  a  tenant-right  not  merely 
BBOHillg out  of,  but  funning  part  of,  his  landlord's  property, 
i:,  demonstrably  un  just,  destructive  of  confidence,  and  fatal 
tO  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  that  will  most  assuredly  have 
to  he  opposed.  Tho  other  points  on  which  tho  Govern* 
incut  will,  if  they  aro  wise,  accept  correction  of  thoir  form- 
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less  bantling  are  numerous,  but  of  minor  importance,  and 
require  a  certain  digestion  of  the  amendments  moved,  or 
to  be  moved,  before  they  can  be  properly  appreciated. 
The  number  of  theso  amendments  is  already  vast,  and 
although  its  vastness  is  to  a  certain  extent  delusive,  the 
utmost  sifting  will  still  leave  a  formidable  array.  On  all 
important  Bills  notice  is  given  of  numerous  amendments 
which  overlap  or  include  each  other,  or  which  are  after- 
wards abandoned  by  their  proposers  without  division  or 
debate.  But  in  this  case  it  need  not  bo  doubted  that  the 
residue  will  be  formidable  enough.  The  proportion  of 
these  to  bo  moved  by  supporters  of  tho  Government  is 
considerable,  and  may  account  for  the  conciliatory  tone 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  adopted.  This  tone  contrasted 
remarkably  with  that  of  the  Irish  Attorney-General,  who 
Las  indeed  been  uniformly  unfortunato  in  his  speeches  on 
this  subject.  The  doctrine  that  the  assumed  iniquity  of 
a  possession  bars  the  possessor's  right  to  compensation 
will  hardly  be  accepted. 

Tho  digression  which  the  Irisb  members  have  made 
during  the  present  week  in  reference  to  the  working  of 
the  Coercion  measures  has,  practically,  not  much  to  do  with 
the  Land  Bill.  Mr.  Forster  is  in  reality  face  to  face  with 
a  problem  quite  different  from  that  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone imagines  himself  to  be  dealing.  The  rejection  of 
the  Land  Bill  might — indeed,  it  undoubtedly  would — 
serve  as  the  pretext  for  an  aggravation  of  the  hardly 
masked  rebellion  which  exists  in  some  parts  of  Ireland ; 
its  acceptance  would  assuredly  not  put  an  end  to  that  re- 
bellion. The  defence  which  Mr.  Forster  made  on  Tuesday 
against  his  Irish  assailants  was  conclusive  enough ;  the 
defence  which  he  did  not  make  against  another  and  a  very 
different  class  of  assailants  would  have  been  but  feeble.  His 
fault  is  that  he  has  nibbled  at  the  evil  weeds  which  have 
choked  Irish  politics  instead  of  sweeping  them  down  with 
a  single  blow  of  the  scythe  with  which  he  was  furnished 
by  the  Coercion  Acts.  Leader  after  leader  has  been 
arrested,  but  the  arrests  have  been  piecemeal,  dilatory, 
hesitating,  giving  time  for  recruits  to  step  into  the  vacant 
place,  and  encouraging  a  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  dis- 
affected that  the  Government  is  afraid  to  hit  out  boldly 
and  decisively  for  fear  of  its  Radical  allies.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  every  man  now  in  gaol  under  the 
Act  might  have  been  in  gaol  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  came  into  effect.  Such  a  sweep  of  the  net  would 
have  struck  terror  into  the  evil-meaning  and  have  re- 
freshed and  heartened  the  good.  The  Government  have 
chosen  to  pursue  a  wholly  different  plan.  They  have,  as  has 
just  been  said,  nibbled  at  the  conspiracy ;  they  have  struck 
at  it  and  then  run  away,  after  the  fashion  of  small  children 
who,  though  animated  by  a  certain  pugnacity,  are  afraid 
to  close  with  their  antagonists.  Therefore  it  flourishes. 
The  doctrine  of  a  general  strike  against  rent  has  been 
promulgated  by  Land  League  fire-eaters,  received  with  no 
great  disapproval  by  their  clerical  allies,  heard  with 
demonstrative  shakings  of  the  head  by  Radical  players  on 
the  strings  of  popular  gullibility  in  England.  First  the 
cry  was  "No  evictions,"  then  "No  rack  rents,"  then 
"  Griffith's  Valuation,"  then  what  the  tenant  could  afford 
to  give,  then  a  strike  against  rent  as  rent.  The  fact  of 
this  last  development  must  be  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  it  studies  the  Land  Bill  in  Committee ;  and  it 
ought  to  influence  their  conclusions,  not  necessarily  in  the 
way  of  an  absolute  rejection  or  vital  mutilation  of  the 
measure,  but  certainly  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  enter- 
taining the  idle  and  absurd  notion  that  a  slice  of  the 
landlord's  property,  hastily  awarded,  will  stay  the  stomach 
of  Irish  hunger  for  that  which  is  not  the  hungerer's. 


JEWS  IN  RUSSIA. 

IT  is  strange  that  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  at  the  pre- 
sent day  should  recall  mediaeval  precedents  which  had 
long  been  deemed  obsolete.  In  France,  or  in  Paris,  for  there 
are  still  prejudices  in  remote  districts,  the  Jews  have 
enjoyed  freedom  and  equality  since  the  Revolution,  and  in 
later  times  they  have  had  their  fair  share  of  office  and  dis- 
tinction. One  of  their  number  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Governments  of  1848  and  1870,  and  another 
was  one  of  the  most  considerable  Ministers  of  the  Second 
Empire.  The  removal  of  the  disabilities  to  which  they  were 
subject  in  England  was  effected  at  a  later  period ;  and  it 
is  even  now  not  theoretically  complete.  The  possible 
creation  of  a  Jewish  peer  would,  for  the  first  time,  raise 


the  question  whether  ho  would  bo  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  In  tho  meantime  many  Jews  have  been 
elected  to  tho  House  of  Commons,  though  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  find  a  seat  for  any  con- 
stituency in  Great  Britain.  The  religious  prejudice  against 
an  unpopular  Christian  sect  has  oddly  survived  the  dis- 
taste with  which  tho  admission  of  non-Christians  to- 
Parliament  was  once  regarded  by  almost  all  classes.  The 
profession  of  tho  Jewish  faith  is  no  disqualification  for 
success  in  liberal  professions;  and  one  of  the  ablest  and 
highest  in  rank  among  the  judges  belongs  to  the  Jewish 
community.  The  sudden  agitation  against  the  Jews  in 
Germany  and  Russia  has  caused  natural  surprise.  The 
most  active  promoter  of  the  German  movement  is  one  of 
the  Emperor's  chaplains;  and  it  is  suspected  that  the- 
Chancellor  himself  regards  the  persecution  with  a  certain 
favour.  As  orthodox  enthusiasm  is  rare  among  German 
Protestants,  it  may  be  assumed  that  dislike  to  the  Jews  is- 
founded  on  social  or  commercial  grounds  rather  than 
on  religious  fanaticism.  One  of  the  pretexts  for  popular 
clamour  is  the  large  share  which  Jewish  writers  are 
supposed  to  take  in  the  conduct  of  newspapers,  some 
of  which  represent  ultra-Liberal  opinions.  The  prosperity 
of  the  Jews  as  dealers  in  money,  both  on  a  large  and 
on  a  small  scale,  is  probably  a  more  operative  cause 
of  popular  dislike.  If  it  were  necessary  to  speculate 
on  the  tendencies  of  a  separate  national  descent  and 
a  peculiar  religion,  it  might  seem  probable  that  an 
isolated  minority  would  be  wanting  in  patriotic  feeling  ; 
but  in  practico  it  has  been  found  that  Jews,  when  they  are 
treated  as  equals  by  their  neighbours,  share  all  their  sym- 
pathies, and  even  their  prejudices.  No  German  seriously 
believes  that  his  countrymen  of  Jewish  extraction  are 
especially  prone  to  the  cosmopolitan  form  of  disloyalty. 

The  genius  of  the  Jews  for  finance  has  in  many  coun- 
tries exposed  them  to  popular  antipathy.  Cobbett,  who 
impersonated  all  the  rustic  prejudices  which  flourished  in 
his  time,  classed  them  with  Quakers  as  burdens  on  the 
community,  because  they  were  seldom  known  to  engage  in 
manual  labour.  His  dislike  went  so  far  that  he  complained 
of  a  shock  to  his  religious  sentiments  through  the  profane 
utterances  in  the  synagogues  which  he  professed  to  have 
heard  as  he  walked  about  the  streets  on  Saturdays.  A 
simple-minded  deputy  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
1848  had  received  from  his  electors  the  solitary  man- 
date that  he  should  relieve  them  from  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  debts  to  Jew  money-lenders.  Some  of  tho 
Jacobin  members,  discovering  their  colleague's  foible, 
persuaded  him  to  join  in  a  revolutionary  plot  of  which 
he  understood  nothing  by  promising  that  they  would  for- 
ward his  schemes  against  the  Jews.  In  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent the  Jews  have  a  monopoly  of  more  than  one  lucra- 
tive trade ;  and  those  who  would  gladly  become  their 
competitors  feel  towards  them  as  Irish  labourers  in  Cali- 
fornia regard  the  Chinese.  The  aristocracy  cultivate  a 
milder  jealousy  of  the  great  financiers  who  are  idealized  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  romances.  In  the  less  civilized  parts 
of  Em-ope  the  contrast  between  Jewish  traders  and  the 
peasantry  becomes  more  strongly  marked.  The  Rouma- 
nians have  long  set  an  example  of  persecution,  which  has* 
been  recently  followed  at  a  distance  by  enlightened 
Germans.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin  the  Roumanian  Jews 
were  thought  to  require  and  to  deserve  the  protection  of 
Europe;  and  perhaps  the  intervention  of  more  than  one 
Government  in  their  favour  may  have  produced  a  bene- 
ficial result.  The  Jew  baiters,  as  they  are  called,  use  les.s 
rude  methods  than  the  Roumanian  populace;  but  tho 
sreial  ostracism  which  they  strive  to  enforce  is  in  a 
high  degree  oppressive.  The  promoters  of  the  movement 
cannot  expect  to  drive  the  Jews  out  of  Germany,  or  of 
Russia,  or  even  to  deprive  them  of  their  property. 
Persecution  in  modern  times  is  more  wanton  and  more 
spiteful  than  in  ages  when  it  was  thought  possible  to 
exterminate  an  obnoxious  race  or  sect.  Even  if  it  were 
expedient  to  destroy  or  expel  the  whole  body  of  Jews,  it 
is  useless  to  make  their  lives  miserable.  The  peasants  of 
Southern  Russia  are  more  logical  when  they  indulge,  not  iti 
vituperation,  but  in  robbery  and  murder. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  factitious  German  agitation 
has  been  iu  any  way  connected  with  the  outrages  which 
have  lately  been  perpetrated  in  Odessa,  and  in  other  parts 
of  Southern  Russia.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  dis- 
turbances may  probably  have  been  the  agricultural  dis- 
tress, which  in  some  districts  has  amounted  to  famine.  A 
starving  population  naturally  looks  to  those  who  are 
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comparatively  rich,  both  as  objects  of  envy  and  as  victims  I 
■who  may  be  profitably  plundered.  It  is  possible  that  an 
ignorant  populace  may  at  the  same  time  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  sectarian  and  superstitions  motives.  The  old 
fable  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christian  children  as  an  annual 
Jewish  rite  has  strangely  survived  in  many  countries 
from  the  time  of  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  or  perhaps  from  a 
much  earlier  date.  Easter  is  consequently  a  danger- 
ous season  when  by  any  means  the  ordinary  hatred 
of  the  Jews  has  received  some  fresh  impulse.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  ringleaders  of  the  movement  have 
appealed  to  the  familiar  legend,  probably  with  pretended 
testimony  of  recent  renewals  of  traditional  crime.  Re- 
venge, when  it  is  undertaken  by  a  starving  mob,  is  easily 
associated  with  rapine.  The  rioters  in  many  places  have 
not  only  committed  acts  of  violence  against  the  Jews,  but 
have  robbed  them  of  all  the  property  that  could  be  found. 
A  thrifty  and  business-like  community  is  not  likely  in  a 
time  of  danger  to  have  left  the  whole  of  its  valuable 
possessions  within  reach  of  the  robbers.  The  suffering 
which  has  been  inflicted  is  severe,  and  it  is  probably  un- 
provoked by  any  deviation  from  ordinary  practice.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  Jews  are,  either  as  money-lenders  or  as 
dealers  in  commodities,  creditors  of  those  among  whom 
they  live.  The  cultivation  of  animosity  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  visible  distinctions  of  appearance  or  of  costume. 
The  Russian  Jew,  though  he  is  of  a  different  type  from 
his  co-religionists  in  Western  Europe,  is  probably  not  less 
easily  recognized.  There  i3  therefore  no  occasion  for  pre- 
datory mobs  to  practise  the  indiscriminate  violence  which 
was,  according  to  the  old  story,  enjoined  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  on  the  troops  which  defeated  and  slew  the 
Albigenses.  It  must  be  satisfactory  to  burn  the  house  or 
seize  the  furniture  of  a  creditor  or  wealthy  neighbour  who 
is  also  a  heretic  and  an  alien. 

A  deputation  of  respectable  Jews  to  protest  against 
the  outrages  has  been  courteously  received  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  will  probably  take  steps  for  their  protection. 
Shortly  afterwards  another  deputation  waited  on  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary  with  reference  to  the  case 
of  Mr.  Leivisohx.  It  is  said  that  in  the  course  of 
conversation  the  Emperor  asked  the  delegates  the  per- 
tinent question  why  the  Jews  are  so  unpopular.  Even 
if  they  had  not  been  disposed  to  speak  with  perfect 
candour,  they  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  gratify 
the  Emperor's  legitimate  curiosity.  Classes,  like  per- 
sons, are  not  sensitively  alive  to  their  own  peculiarities, 
and  they  are  c<)t  to  attribute  any  unfriendly  feelings  which 
they  excite  rather  to  their  virtues  than  their  defects. 
The  deputation  may  have  thought,  if  not  said,  that  they 
were  disliked  by  tho  peasantry  because  they  wore  more 
sober,  more  thrifty,  and  more  prosperous  than  their 
Christian  neighbours ;  yet  a  widely-6pread  feeling  of 
antipathy  has  for  the  most  part  some  real  foundation. 
A  closely  banded  minority  has  always  vices  of  its 
own.  Its  members  act  in  concert  against  the  general 
community,  and  pack  their  cards  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. It  is  to  their  closo  union  among  themselves  that 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Quakers,  and  Scotchmen  owe  much 
of  their  success  in  business.  Notwithstanding  tho  doubts 
which  he  may  have  entertained  whether  tho  Jews 
were  to  any  extent  responsible  for  their  own  misfortunes, 
the  Emperor  maybe  supposed  to  sympathize  with  sufferers 
from  lawlessness  and  anarchy.  It  is  possible  that  among 
tho  promoters  of  riots  which  havo  almost  approached  to 
insurrection  may  havo  been  some  of  tho  Nihilist  con- 
spirators. It  may  havo  been  their  interest  to  accustom 
the  populace  and  the  peasantry  to  violation  of  tho  law  ; 
and  every  disturbance  increases  tho  difficulties  of  tho 
Government  which  they  seek  to  overthrow.  Thoro  is  no 
doubt  that  the  agitation  will  bo  suppressed  ;  but  tho  Jews 
foil  henceforth  feel  that  they  hold  their  property  and  their 
safety  by  an  uncertain  tenure. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEPRESSION  IN  ENGLAND. 

EVERY  ONE  has  heard  of  tho  depressed  state  of 
English  agriculture.  Every  one  knows  personally 
or  by  reputation  farmers  who  havo  been  broken,  and  land- 
lords who  cannot  got  in  their  rents,  and  havo  had  to  face, 
if  not  ruin,  yet  very  serious  distress.  A  stato  of  things 
has  undoubtedly  existed  for  somo  time,  and  still  exists, 
which  justly  awakens  much  anxiety  for  tho  future  of  tho 
country,  and  profound  sympathy  for  tho  sufferers.  Hut 
aothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  ascertain  what  is  the  real 


extent  of  the  depression,  over  how  large  a  portion  of 
England  it  prevails,  and  how  far  it  is  due  to  temporary  or 
to  permanent  causes.  If  any  one  who  was  expatiating  on 
agricultural  depression  was  asked  what  was  the  area  of 
which  he  was  speaking,  and  whether  he  meant  that  a  half, 
or  more  or  less  than  a  half,  of  England  was  affected  by 
this  depression,  he  would,  unless  he  happened  to  be  a  man 
of  extraordinary  and  exceptional  knowledge,  be  utterly 
unable  to  give  an  answer.  People  know  their  own  districts, 
and  hear  on  good  authority  about  the  districts  of  their 
friends,  but  they  only  speak  on  very  vague  information  as  to 
districts  with  which  they  are  unconnected.  Any  one,  there- 
fore, who  attempts  to  collect  something  like  systematic 
information  as  to  a  large  number  of  counties  is  rendering  a 
very  great  service  to  the  public.  Such  an  attempt  has 
recently  been  made  with  regard  to  Central  and  Southern 
England  by  Mr.  Stdrge,  and  the  statistics  he  has  collected 
are  of  great  value.  He  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  calamities 
of  no  fewer  than  sixteen  counties,  and  he  tells  us  enough 
to  show  that  in  these  counties  there  is  much  distress,  and 
a  reduction  of  rents  which  is  widely  spread,  if  not  general. 
But  it  may  be  remarked  at  the  outset  that  he  has  natu- 
rally chosen  the  counties  where  depression  was  known  to 
exist.  A  very  considerable,  and  indeed  the  larger,  portion 
of  England  seems  as  yet  unaffected.  There  is  nothing 
like  serious  depression  in  the  Northern  counties,  in  Wales, 
in  the  counties  of  the  extreme  South-west,  or  in  the 
counties  close  to  London.  Even  in  the  counties  where 
depression  undoubtedly  exists,  and  as  to  which  Mr. 
Storge  gives  particulars,  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
from  the  statistics  how  large  a  part  of  each  county  is 
affected.  It  is  a  rough  guess,  but  it  is  apparently 
a  safe  guess,  to  say  that  serious  depression  has  not  as 
yet  touched  above  a  third  of  England.  It  is  said  that 
next  autumn  a  further  large  number  of  farms  will  be 
abandoned  ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  a  dry  year  and  a  good 
harvest  may  still  save  many  farmers.  Things  may  get 
worse  or  better;  but,  for  the  moment,  we  want  to  know, 
not  what  will  happen,  but  what  has  happened  and  is  hap- 
pening now.  Mr.  Sturge  has  made  a  most  welcome 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  on  this  point.  But  wa 
may  preface  a  summary  of  the  leading  data  which  he  fur- 
nishes by  remarking  that  it  is  unwise  to  attach  too  much 
importance  to  some  of  the  signs  of  calamity  on  which  he 
dwells.  He  often  tells  us  that  the  market  value  of  land 
has  greatly  declined  in  the  county  of  which  he  is  speak- 
ing, or  that  farms  have  been  let  at  a  lower  rent.  Land- 
owners are  passing  through  a  time  of  uncertainty  almost 
amounting  to  a  panic.  At  such  a  time,  land,  like  every 
other  commodity,  falls  in  present  value;  but  wo  can  neve? 
be  sure  until  the  panic  is  over  whether  the  fall  is  due  to 
the  mere  uncertainty,  or  to  the  fact  that  adverso  calcula- 
tions are  the  right  calculations.  Landowners  are,  as  a 
rule,  much  moro  uncertain  than  hopeless.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  land  in  tho  market,  but  it  is  not  sold 
because  the  landowners  will  not  sell  unless  they  got  what 
they  consider  a  proper  prico.  What  is  now  called  tho 
market  price  of  land  is  often  tho  prico  offered  by  a  person 
who  does  not  wish  to  buy  to  a  person  who  does  not  wish 
to  sell.  Rents  in  a  time  of  uncertainty  fall  moro  than  the 
valuo  of  land,  bocauso  tho  landlord  ardently  desires  a  pre- 
sent incomo,  and  ho  is  willing  to  accept  calculations 
which  he  thinks  too  adverso,  partly  because  ho  cannot  afford 
to  wait,  and  partly  because  ho  thinks  that  in  a  short  time 
ho  will  bo  able  to  exact  bettor  terras. 

Tho  statistics  given  us  by  Mr.  Sturge  may  ho  divided 
under  two  heads.  There  aro  tho  statistics  which  show 
something  liko  ruin  to  tho  landowner,  and  thoro  aro 
tho  statistics  which  show  that  landowners  aro  passing 
through  a  bad  time,  which  may  or  may  not  be  per- 
manent. Under  tho  former  head  fall  such  statistics  as 
tho  following.  In  tho  fens  of  Lincolnshire  many  fanner; 
would  gladly  let  to  nny  tenants  who  would  pay  the 
rates  and  taxes.  In  Huntingdonshire  marsh  i'enhmd 
with  littlo  or  no  clay  undor  it,  will  hardly  let  at  all, 
and  many  of  tho  old  tenants  aro  continued  in  pos- 
session  as  care-takers.  In  western  Shropshire  several 
cold,  undrained  farms  cannot  find  tenants  at  all.  Jn 
Worcestershire,  on  ono  estate  only  one  farm  ii  tenanted, 
and  it  is  calculated  that  it  will  rc<|iiin>  an  <  \pendifurn 
equal  to  six  years'  rent  to  bring  tho  other  farim  into  con- 
dition again.  On  tho  stiff  soils  of  Warwick  hire  mo.s! 
landowners  havo  somo  farms  unlet;  on  two  OStatol  the 
greater  portion  is  unlet.  In  ono  parish  in  South  War. 
wiekshiro  of  3,000  acres,  four-fifths  aro  anoOOOpied 
Tho   meadows   and    pusturcB   aro    let    by  auction,  and 
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the  adjacent  arable  land  is  thrown  in  without  being 
valued.  In  Northamptonshire  v,  learn  that  a  valuer 
who  was  recently  called  in  to  settlo  the  rent  on  a 
cold  soil  farm  declined  to  do  so,  saying  that  such  land  at 
the  present  time  could  not  be  said  to  have  any  letting 
value.  At  Ainpthill  in  Bedfordshire  a  tenant  recently 
refused  to  pay  rates,  because  he  paid  no  rent  for  his  farm 
of  407  acres,  which  a  few  years  since  let  at  363.  an  acre.  In 
Hertfordshire  one  farm  of  400  acres  is  occupied  rent  free, 
the  tenant  merely  agreeing  to  keep  it  in  cultivation,  and 
on  another  estate  1,600  acres  are  tcnantlcss.  In  Essex  a 
general  rule  was  established  last  Michaelmas  that  a  new 
tenant  should  hold  his  land  rent  free  for  one  year, 
and  then  at  a  i-ent  of  about  hnlf  of  the  old  rent.  In 
Oxfordshire,  Mr.  SruRGE  tells  us,  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  light  poor  land,  as  a  great  deal  of  it 
cannot  be  let  at  any  price.  On  one  estate  of  2,000  acres 
there  are  1,500  unoccupied.  In  Wiltshire  a  large 
portion  of  the  farms  on  the  northern  edge  of  Salisbury 
Plain  are  unlet.  On  one  estate  in  Wiltshire  all  the 
tenants  have  left,  and  the  land  is  now  covered  with  grass 
and  weeds ;  and  on  another  estate  some  of  the  stiff  land 
farms  have  been  re-let  the  first  year  rent  free,  and  after  the 
first  year  at  less  than  half  the  former  rent.  Finally,  on  an 
estate  of  a  moderate  size  in  West  Sussex,  5,000  acres  are 
on  the  owner's  bauds  ;  and  on  one  in  Hants  eight  out  of 
ten  large  farms  are  tenantlcss,  and  for  the  most  part  un- 
cultivated. All  these  are  cases  where  landowners,  unless 
they  have  other  sources  of  income,  must  be  undergo- 
ing very  great  distress.  But  it  may  be  noticed  that 
they  are  the  most  startling  cases  Mr.  Stokge  could 
find  ;  that  they  extend,  after  all,  to  a  very  small  part  of 
England;  and  that  what  they  show  is  that  land  with  a  stiff 
soil  may  get,  after  a  succession  of  unusually  wet  years, 
into  such  a  condition  as  to  be  tempoi-arily  valueless,  and 
that  some  light  poor  soil  has  been  brought  under  the  plough 
which  was  never  worth  the  expense  of  reclaiming  it  from 
the  down  or  the  firwood  to  which  it  naturally  belonged. 

The  instances  given  by  Mr.  Sturge  of  reduction  of 
rents  are  too  numerous  to  make  it  possible  to  follow 
him  through  them.  We  may  gather  from  them  that 
when  the  land  has  been  good,  well  situated,  and  of  a 
character  not  to  be  much  affected  by  wet,  rents 
have  not  been  reduced.  Where  the  rain  has  done  some 
damage,  but  not  much,  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  10 
to  15  per  cent.;  where  the  wet  has  done  very  great 
damage,  and  yet  has  left  the  land  so  that  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  it  coming  round,  the  rent  has  been  reduced  to 
perhaps,  on  an  average,  one-half.  Dismal,  and  accurately 
dismal,  as  is  the  picture  which  Mr.  Sturge  draws,  it  has 
yet  its  cheering  side.  His  statistics  confirm  what  was 
said  by  all  the  most  experienced  witnesses  who  gave 
their  evidence  to  the  Richmond  Commission — that  the 
main  cause  of  depression  was  the  weather.  It  is  mainly 
the  rain  that  has  beaten  the  farmer  and  impoverished  the 
landlords.  It  is  the  special  quality  of  the  soil  in  reference 
to  its  liability  to  deterioration  under  heavy  prolonged  rain 
that  has  made  farms  tenantless  or  left  the  landowner  with 
half  his  old  rent.  Dry  seasons,  and  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  trouble  on  stiff  land,  will  bring  back  the 
natural  capacity  of  the  soil.  But  even  a  favourable  time 
may  not  bring  back  the  old  rent,  as  the  chance  of  a  new 
succession  of  wet  years  will  henceforth  be  a  recognized  risk, 
against  which  the  tenant  will  have  to  ensure  by  giving  a 
lower  average  rent.  Some  land,  but  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  area  of  England,  will  go  out  of  cultivation,  because  it 
is  entirely  unfitted  for  cultivation.  Another  part,  much 
larger,  but  not  anything  like  the  bulk  of  English  land, 
will  continue  to  be  cultivated  at  permanently  lower  rents 
on  account  of  the  specially  adverse  influence  which  succes- 
sive wet  seasons  exercise  on  it.  The  main  area  of  English 
land  will  be  let  continuously  at  rents  possibly  above, 
possibly  below,  present  rents,  according  as  felicity  of  situ- 
ation or  new  skill  and  more  capital  enable,  or  do  not 
enable,  the  cultivators  to  stand  the  pressure  of  foreign 
competition. 


AMERICA. 

rpHE  contest  between  the  President  of  the  United 
-L  States  and  the  section  of  the  Republican  party  which 
follows  Mr.  Conkling  has  thus  far  been  decided  in  favour 
of  the  higher  dignitary.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  Robertson 
as  Collector  of  Customs  at  New  York  has  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  without  a  division ;  and  Mr.  Conkling  has  re- 


signed his  scat  in  the  Senate.  On  the  other  hand,  General 
Garfield,  with  a  laudable  disinclination  to  widen  thebreach, 
has  appointed  friends  or  dependents  of  Mr.  Conkling  to 
certain  vacant  offices  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he 
will  succeed  in  conciliating  his  defeated  adversary.  Mr. 
Blaine,  Secretary  of  State,  is  thought  to  have  achieved  a 
political  triumph  by  proving  that  the  rival  whose  ambition 
he  had  already  disappointed  is  unable  even  to  secure  tho 
patronage  of  his  own  State.  Before  and  during  the  Con- 
vention at  Chicago  Mr.  Conkling  was  the  most  active  and 
powerful  supporter  of  General  Grant,  whilo  Mr.  Blaine 
organized  tho  majority  which,  after  some  failures,  nomi- 
nated General  Garfield.  It  was  only  after  some  hesitation 
that  Mr.  Conkling  was  persuaded  to  make  an  oratorical 
tour  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  tho  Republican  candidate  ; 
but  ho  ultimately  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the  party  on 
an  understanding,  as  he  alleges,  that  he  should  be  re- 
warded with  tho  patronage  of  New  York.  Mr.  Conkling 
complains  that  the  President  repeated  the  pledge  either  in 
express  words  or  by  implication  in  one  or  more  interviews 
at  Washington.  He  was  accordingly  shocked  and  sur- 
prised when  the  most  valuable  appointment  in  the  gift  of 
the  President  was  given  to  a  local  opponent.  In  the 
transaction  which  has  raised  so  bitter  a  controversy, 
neither  party  regarded  the  object  of  improving  the  tenure 
of  the  Civil  Service.  The  President  dismissed  Mr.  Merritt, 
who  seems  to  have  been  an  efficient  officer,  for  the  soli 
purpose  of  making  room  for  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Conk- 
ling's  objection  to  the  successful  candidate  was  not  that  he 
was  incompetent,  but  that  he  had  opposed  the  Republican 
Senator  in  the  State  politics  of  New  York.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  General  Garfield  or  Mr.  Blaine  intendeo 
the  nomination  to  operate  as  a  challenge.  Mr.  Merritt, 
who  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  Mr.  Conkling,  is  con- 
soled by  another  lucrative  office. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  take  interest  in  a  per- 
sonal contest  between  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Blaine  ;  bu 
it  would  seem  that  the  result  tends  to  limit  the  pretension 
which  since  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson's  Presidency  have  been 
advanced  by  senators  of  the  dominant  party.  In  former 
times  the  nomination  of  the  President  was  usually  accepted 
as  of  course,  especially  when  his  own  party  commanded 
a  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  rupture  between  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnson  and  the  Senate,  which  was  then  largely 
Republican,  rendered  the  practice  of  rejecting  nominations 
usual,  and  for  the  most  part  final.  The  Senators  of  the 
majority  arranged  among  themselves  the  distribution  of 
patronage,  allowing  the  President  a  certain  share  on  con- 
dition of  his  acquiescence  in  their  claims.  General  Grant, 
who  on  the  eve  of  his  first  election  thought  it  expediem 
to  concur  in  the  clamour  against  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson, 
found  to  his  disappointment  on  acceding  to  office  thai 
he  had  weakened  the  executive  power  in  favour  ol 
the  Senate.  After  a  faint  attempt  to  secure  independence, 
he  made  terms  with  the  leading  Republican  Senator.' 
by  transferring  to  them  the  largest  portion  of  his  owi 
patronage.  In  Mr.  Hayes's  time  there  was  no  overt 
collision.  The  actual  President  apparently  designs  to 
increase  his  own  power  at  the  expense  of  the  politician 
to  whom  he  owes  his  election.  He  ha3  taken  advantag 
of  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Senate  to  exert  his  own 
prerogative.  The  Democrats,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
apostacy  of  Mahone,  are  no  longer  in  a  majority,  would 
probably  have  voted  for  Mr.  Robertson,  if  the  Senate  had 
divided  on  the  question  of  the  nomination.  The  appoint- 
ment was  perhaps  confirmed  because  it  was  known  that  it 
would  be  supported  by  the  Democrats  and  by  a  majority 
of  the  Republican  party.  For  some  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  no  business  was  done,  and  the 
Senate  found  no  time  to  meet  in  executive  Session.  It  is  not 
yet  clearly  understood  whether  the  Republicans  resolved 
to  consider  the  nominations  because  appointments  were 
evidently  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Senate,  in  its  legislative  character, 
has  resumed  the  former  deadlock,  so  that  the  transaction 
of  business  is  indefinitely  postponed.  Happy  is  the  country 
which  can  afford  to  indulge  the  more  important  branch  of 
its  Legislature  in  empty  trials  of  party  strength  or  oi 
personal  popularity. 

Mr.  Conkling  seems  not  to  have  consulted  his  own  in- 
terest in  his  hasty  resignation.  The  Legislature  of 
New  York  is  at  present  Republican,  but  the  party  may 
not  perhaps  be  unanimous  in  re-electing  the  former 
Senator.  His  colleague,  Mr.  Platt,  follows  Mr.  Conk- 
ling's  fortunes  with  some  risk  to  himself.    Mr.  Gabfleld 
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has  probably  friends  at  Albany,  and  their  nnmber  may 
perhaps  increase  if  they  are  found  to  be  on  the  winning 
side.  The  Republicans  of  both  sections  are  naturally 
annoyed  with  a  schism  which  obviously  tends  to  weaken 
the  party,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Republicans  is  more 
unstable  in  New  York  than  in  some  other  Northern 
States.  Mr.  Conkmng's  influence  depended  principally  on 
the  skill  with  which  he  had  contrived  to  defeat  the  New 
York  Democrats.  A  division  in  the  ranks  of  the  domi- 
nant party  will  give  fresh  chances  to  the  enemy.  The 
blame  of  the  division  may  be  plausibly  attributed 
either  to  Mr.  Blaine  or  Mr.  Conkling  ;  but  the 
general  opinion  in  such  cases  always  condemns  the  de- 
feated combatant.  Mr.  Conkling  seems  to  have  made  a 
second  mistake  within  a  year  in  quarrelling  with  the 
Pkesidext.  He  had  previously  staked  his  reputation  as  a 
skilful  manager  on  the  re-election  of  General  Geaxt, 
whose  claims  have  since  his  defeat  fallen  into  oblivion.  It 
must  be  in  a  high  degree  mortifying  to  have  been  out- 
manoeuvred by  Mr.  Blaixe.  It  is  now  thought  probable 
that  the  autnmn  elections  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in 
some  other  States,  will,  through  the  division  in  the  Re- 
publican forces,  result  in  a  victory  for  the  Democrats.  The 
party  which  has  been  dominant  for  twenty  years  will  re- 
sent the  blunders  of  partisans  who  have  sacrificed  its  supre- 
macy to  their  own  vanity  or  ambition.  To  foreigners  it  is 
almost  as  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  two  great  parties  as  to  estimate  the  claims  of  their  re- 
spective leaders ;  but  perhaps  it  might  be  for  the  public 
benefit  that  the  Democrats  should  at  last  have  a  turn  of 
office.  They  are  pledged  by  their  long-continued  criticism 
of  Republican  administrations  to  avoid  their  principal 
errors.  They  also  include  in  their  numbers  the  only  sup- 
porters of  sound  economic  policy ;  but  probably  they  will 
not  meddle  with  the  existing  tariff. 

If  the  rebuff  inflicted  on  Mr.  Coxklixg  has  any  political 
motive  or  tendency,  it  must  imply  a  belief  on  the  part  of 
American  Senators  that  the  powers  of  the  President  have 
of  late  years  been  unduly  restricted.  In  other  countries, 
and  perhaps  in  the  United  States,  it  is  found  that  patronage 
is  most  purely  administered  when  it  is  concentrated 
in  a  few  hands.  A  Minister  or  a  President,  who  may  per- 
haps not  be  wholly  exempt  from  an  inclination  to  job, 
soon  exhausts  the  list  of  his  personal  connexions  and 
favourites.  He  is  thenceforth  at  liberty  to  reward  merit 
and  to  consider  ability  and  character  ;  and  it  is  his  interest 
to  surround  himself  with  able  assistants  and  to  satisfy  the 
public  judgment  by  his  nominations.  For  these  reasons 
the  President  can  be  more  safely  trusted  with  the  distri- 
bution of  office  than  a  Senator  who  has  no  pretension  to 
patronage  outside  his  own  State,  and  who  must  reward 
iris  own  local  supporters  out  of  his  comparatively  small 
resources.  General  GRANT  would  perhaps  not  have 
made  so  many  disreputable  appointments  if  ho  had 
not  been  deprived  by  the  action  of  the  Senato  of  the 
control  of  all  but  a  limited  number  of  appointments. 
In  one  or  two  instances  his  most  creditable  selections 
were  vetoed  by  tho  Senato  on  tho  express  ground  that 
he  had  not  sufficiently  consulted  tho  wishes  of  poli- 
ticians of  influence.  The  advantago  of  entrusting  tho 
disposal  of  office  to  the  leaders  of  tho  Senate  is  not 
demonstrated  by  tho  tedious  wrangle  on  tho  appoint- 
ment of  their  own  Serjeant-at-Arms  and  his  assistants. 
Hundreds  of  competent  candidates  might  bo  found  ;  but 
there  is  no  question  of  qualification.  Tho  Democrats 
insist  on  maintaining  tlio  present  incumbents  in  their 
places,  at  least  till  tlio  next  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December.  Tho  Republicans,  on  the  otlier  hand,  with 
better  reason,  contended  that  a  majority,  however  small, 
ought  to  bo  paramount ;  but  tho  resignations  of  Mr.  G(M|K- 
lino  and  Mr.  Plait  have  for  tho  time  left  tho  number  : 
equal.  Tho  argument  that  a  majority,  when  it  exists, 
Bhould  prevail  is  consistent  with  tho  wholo  spirit  of  tlio 
national  institutions  ;  but,  unfortunately,  a  bare  majority 
is  anablo  to  assert  its  right  against  a  powerful  Opposition. 
If  any  important  question  should  arico,  both  parties  might 
perhaps  discontinue  tho  tiresome  squabble. 


LOCAL  INDEBTEDNESS. 

THE  short  debate  on  Mr.  IV.u/s  motion  to  associate 
with  tho  Budget  a  Ministerial  statement  of  total 
taxation  and  finance  was  more  interesting  than  might  bo 
supposed  from  tho  subject.    The  motion  itself  was  nega- 


tived, and  even  if  it  had  been  carried  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  would  had  any  appreciable  value.  The  sub- 
mission of  an  annual  statement  to  Parliament  is  not 
always  a  very  effectual  way  of  calling  attention  to  the 
matters  embodied  in  it.  Even  the  presentation  of  the 
Indian  Budget,  in  which  the  Imperial  Parliament  is  far 
more  directly  concerned  than  it  is  likely  to  be  in  the 
accounts  of  local  authorities  at  home,  is  very  little  better 
than  a  form ;  and  an  abstract  of  local  receipts  and  local 
expenditure  might  excite  even  less  interest.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  that  local  authorities  should  be  made  to  keep 
their  accounts  properly,  and  that  facts  which  might  have 
been  clearly  set  out  in  four  pages  should  not,  as  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pell  they  sometimes  are,  be  spread  obscurely 
over  two  hundred.  Still,  no' matter  how  plain  an  account 
is  made,  it  is  useless  to  expect  that  any  one  who  is  not 
interested  in  its  contents  will  care  to  read  it.  The  people 
who  are  interested  in  local  finance  are  not  members  of 
Parliament,  but  local  ratepayers  ;  and  it  is  for  their  benefit 
rather  than  for  that  of  the  Legislature  that  a  proper  state- 
ment is  desirable.  If  Mr.  Pell  could  ensure  the  compul- 
sory presentation  of  local  accounts  in  the  same  form,  so 
that  the  ratepayers  in  every  district  would  be  able  to  de- 
tect instantly  what  difference  there  is  between  their 
budget  and  the  budget  of  some  other  district  which  is 
known  to  lay  out  its  money  to  advantage,  he  would  at  least 
make  economy  possible.  At  present  it  hardly  is  possible. 
Each  local  authority  keeps  its  accounts  as  it  likes,  and 
consequently  there  is  no  opportunity  for  comparing  one 
with  another.  The  only  people  whom  it  is  of  much  use 
to  impress  with  the  importance  of  saving  money  are  the 
people  with  whom  it  rests  whether  to  save  or  to  spend  it. 
If  a  body  of  ratepayers  choose  to  be  extravagant  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  they  are  to  be  prevented.  But  they  may 
be  made  to  be  extravagant  with  their  eyes  open  instead  of 
with  their  eyes  shut,  and  that  is  in  itself  a  change  which 
is  worth  something. 

The  growth  of  local  indebtedness,  which  was  the  real 
burden  of  Mr.  Pell's  speech,  is  fast  becoming  a  very 
serious  matter.  Local  authorities  all  over  the  country  aro 
tasting  to  the  full  the  sweets  of  borrowing  money.  In 
June  1874  they  owed  84,000,000?.  In  March  1879,  not 
quite  five  years  later,  they  owed  128,000,000?.  They  now 
owe  150,000,000?.,  and  their  indebtedness  is  increasing  at 
the  rate  of  10,000,000?.  a  year.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
these  are  somewhat  alarming  figures.  If  they  continue  to 
reproduce  themselves  in  the  same  fashion,  in  fifty  years  a 
local  debt  will  have  been  created  equal  in  magnitude  to 
the  Imperial  Debt.  In  that  case,  what  will  bo  tho 
security  for  its  repayment  ?  Mr.  Pell  says  that  tho 
National  Debt  will  not  have  to  be  paid  off  "  more  im- 
"  pcrativcly  and  necessarily  "  than  these  local  loans.  If 
this  means  that  these  local  loans  have  behind  them  an 
implied  Imperial  guarantee — that  if  Birmingham,  for 
example,  were  to  rcpudiato  its  obligations,  or  Manchester 
were  to  find  that  the  rateablo  property  of  tho  city  was 
declining  in  valuo  under  tho  weight  of  tho  municipal 
obligations,  so  that  every  year  there  were  groatcr  burdens 
to  bo  borno  and  less  strength  to  bear  them,  tho 
Legislature  would  have  to  enforce  paymont  in  the 
one  caso  and  to  take  it  upon  itself  in  tho  othor — it 
is  plain  that  Parliament  ought  to  have  something  to  say 
to  theso  debts  at  the  time  when  they  aro  contracted  as 
well  as  at  tho  time  when  they  will  have  to  bo  paid  off.  It 
is  true  that  tho  majority  of  tho  local  loans  aro  effected  for 
fixed  periods,  that  tho  money  is  borrowed  from  tho 
Government,  and  tlio  repayment  of  principal  and  intere.it 
is  spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years.  This  is  not  tho 
<  ,  however,  with  all  loans.  One  municipal  body,  Mr. 
I'M, I,  says,  has  borrowed  a  million  of  money  in  perpetuity, 
and,  now  that  loc  al  autlioriiie  1  aro  very  properly  enabled 
to  raise  money  in  the  open  maiket,  it  is  <|uito  possible  thai, 
thoy  may  find  tho  terminable  form  of  loan  tho  loss  con- 
venient of  tho  two.  Nor  aro  theso  terminable  loans 
without  their  LDOOfc vcniciicos.  Tho  only  just  theory  on 
which  a  terminable  loan  can  bo  based  is  that  tho  obliga- 
tion of  repayment,  should  fall  on  those  who  have  actually 
profited  by  the  loan.  Tho  money  has  boon  borrowed  for 
specific  improvements,  and  it  is  lair  enough  that  tho  m  t 
of  making  these  improvements  should  bo  shared  by  all  t  he 
persona  who  will  lie  tho  better  for  their  being  made,  lint, 
according  to  Mr.  I'l.i.l,,  this  simple  rulo  is  not  consistently 
ob.n  rved.  The  longer  tho  time  over  which  tho  repay- 
ment is  distributed,  tho  plcasantor  tho  process  becomes 
for  those  by  whom  tho  loan  is  raisod,  and   tho  more 
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easy  it  is  to  induce  the  ratepayers  to  assent  to  it.  A  local 
authority  is  consequently  under  a  strong  inducement  to  make 
the  period  of  repayment  outlast  the  duration  of  the  im- 
provements. Mr.  Pell  mentions  a  caso  in  which  certain 
boilers  that  have  already  been  repaired,  and  are,  there- 
fore, on  the  high  road  to  being  worn  out,  have  been  paid 
for  out  of  money  borrowed  for  sixty  years.  In  other 
words,  the  ratepayers  will  have  to  go  on  paying  for  the 
boilers  used  by  their  predecessors  perhaps  forty  years  after 
these  boilers  have  been  sold  as  old  iron.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  greater  temptation  to  repudiation  than  is  thus 
supplied.  Parliament  can,  if  it  chooses,  do  something  to 
check  this  practice.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  money 
borrowed  on  these  terms  is  lent  by  the  Government,  and 
Parliament  can  at  least  say  for  how  long  a  period  this 
money  shall  be  lent,  and  what  part  of  the  principal  shall  be 
tepaid  each  year. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  seldom  blind  to  the  evils  of  reckless 
borrowing,  and  on  Tuesday  he  showed  himself  justly 
impressed  by  the  recent  increase  in  local  indebtedness.  It 
is  formidable,  he  said,  both  as  indicating  a  vast  increase  in 
the  scale  of  local  expenditure,  and  as  constituting  a  new 
and  serious  drain  upon  the  credit  of  the  nation.  It  is 
true,  no  doubt,  that  as  regards  increase  of  expenditure 
local  authorities  are  not  always  free  agents.  Much  of  the 
money  spent  in  recent  years  has  been  needed  to  effect 
sanitary  impi'ovements  ordered  by  the  Local  Government 
Board,  or  to  pay  for  the  inspection  and  control  which 
Parliament  has  compelled  local  authorities  to  exercise. 
In  so  far  as  increased  local  outlay  is  due  to  these  causes  it 
ought  to  imply  a  real  economy  in  the  long  run.  Still, 
even  outlay  which  possesses  this  recommendation  should 
be  sharply  looked  after.  The  taste  for  spending  money 
is  a  growing  one,  and  a  local  authority  which  has  been 
forced  to  borrow  for  an  object  in  which  it  is  not  much 
interested  may  be  tempted  to  go  on  borrowing  for 
objects  in  which  it  i§  more  interested.  It  was 
admitted  in  the  course  of  the  debate  that  local  self- 
government  tended  to  develope  "  great  diversity  of  views 
"  among  local  authorities,"  which  we  take  to  be  a  compli- 
mentary way  of  putting  the  fact  that,  when  local  authorities 
arc  allowed  to  follow  their  own  devices,  some  are  extra- 
vagant and  some  economical.  If  this  extravagance  only 
affected  those  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  responsible 
for  it,  we  should  entirely  agree  with  the  speaker,  that  this 
state  of  things  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  centralization. 
Bat  when  it  affects  posterity  still  more,  it  may  be  well  to 
check  it,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  limitation  of  local  in- 
dependence. From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clearly  a  gain 
that  Corporations  should  borrow  in  the  open  market  rather 
than  from  the  Government.  It  will,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
said,  "  confer  a  much  stronger  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
"  secure  a  much  closer  attention  than  would  be  the  case 
"  under  the  slippery  and  perilous  idea  that  they  could  go  to 
"  a  central  source  to  borrow  and  draw  upon  the  nation." 
The  experience  of  the  colonies  shows  that  even  when  great 
communities  come  into  the  open  market  they  must  expect 
to  have  the  history  and  prospects  of  their  administration 
closely  scrutinized,  and  that  the  terms  on  which  they  are 
able  to  borrow  will  vary  with  the  conclusions  formed  by 
the  lenders  upon  these  points.  When  local  authorities  at 
home  are  subjected  to  the  same  ordeal  they  may  expect 
to  hear  some  useful  truths,  whereas,  when  they  have 
merely  to  send  in  their  request  to  a  Government 
office,  no  distinction  is  made  between  the  degrees  in 
which  the  several  applicants  possess  the  characteristics 
which  go  to  make  solvency.  In  the  open  market 
they  will  find  that,  though  the  taste  for  borrowing 
iucreases  with  its  indulgence,  the  willingness  to  lend 
on  easy  terms  is  less  expansive,  and  that  a  local  autho- 
rity may  have  some  difficulty  in  raising  money  which 
it  really  wauts  when  the  best  position  it  can  offer  the 
lender  is  that  of  tenth  or  twentieth  mortgagee. 


FRANCE. 

r  PHE  recent  action  of  France  in  Tunis  will  be  conve- 
-i-  nient  to  historians,  as  enabling  them  to  keep  firm  hold 
of  the  fact  that  in  May  1SS1  M.  Ferry's  Cabinet  was  still 
living.  But  for  the  accidental  help  thus  given,  it  would 
have  been  hard  for  them  not  to  believe  that,  though  no 
record  had  been  kept  of  the  fact,  it  had  retired  from  office 
somo  time  in  the  first  half  of  the  month.  There  has 
never,  probably,  been  a  case  of  such  complete  self-efface- 


ment on  the  part  of  a  Ministry  as  that  displayed  by 
M.  Ferry  and  his  colleagues  in  reference  to  the  rival 
Scrutins.    A  Ministry  exists,  amongst  other  reasons,  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  the  action  of  the  Legislature  to 
which  it  is  responsible.    So  long  as  it  is  in  accord  with 
the  majority,  or  is  hopeful  that  it  will  shortly  become  so, 
it  holds  its  place.    So  soon  as  it  is  clearly  not  in  accord 
with  the  ma  jority,  and  not  immediately  likely  to  become  so, 
it  makes  way  for  a  more  fortunate  successor.  When  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  are  divided  upon  a  question  upon  which 
the  Legislature  has  to  pronounce,  those  who  differ  from  the 
Prime  Minister  give  up  either  their  opinions  or  their 
places.    If  the  seceding  section  is  strong  enough  to  make 
it  impossible  for  the  Prime  Minister  to  carry  on  the 
Government  without  them,  he  himself  makes  his  choice 
between  the  same  alternatives.    For  every  incident  in  the 
process  there  are  abundant  precedents.    M.  Ferry  might 
have  imposed  his  views  about  the  Scrutins  on  his  dissident 
colleagues  or  allowed  his  dissident  colleagues  to  impose 
theirs  upon  him.    He  might  have  advised  the  President 
to  accept  their  resignations,  and   have   filled  np  the 
vacancies  in  his  Cabinet  with  Ministers  of   the  same 
opinion  as  himself,  or  he  might  have  convinced  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  strength  of  the  party  lay  with  his  dissi- 
dent, and  that  it  would  be  better  to  find  a  new  Prime 
Minister  who  would  have  a  surer  hold  on  the  Chamber. 
M.  Ferry,  however,  had  a  soul  above  mere  servile  imitation. 
He  is  of  the  stuff  that  makes  precedents  rather  than 
follows  them,  and  he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  being 
original.    Among  all  the  things  that  have  been  said  of 
the  Scrutin  de  liste  and  the  Scrutin  d'  arrondissement  no 
one — at  all  events  no  Frenchman — has  ever  said  that  the 
difference  between  them  is  unimportant.    There  are  those 
who  think  that  the  Scrutin  d' 'arrondissement  has  been 
highly  injurious  to  the  political  character  of  the  Chamber ; 
there  are  those  who  think  that  it  ia  the  only  adequate 
security  for  a  fair  representation  of  the  country.  There  are 
those  who  think  that  the  Scrutin  de  liste  will  give  a  bare 
majority  the  absolute  control  of  affairs ;  there  are  those 
who  think  that  it  will  have  so  moderating  an  influence 
upon  the  selection  of  candidates  that  minorities  will  have 
more  real  if  less  apparent  power  than  they  have  had  under 
the  existing  system.    But  there  are  none  who  think  that 
the  substitution  of  one  Scrutin  for  another  will  have  no  effect 
at  all,  or  that  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
change  exactly  balance  one  another.    If  anybody  were  of 
this  opinion,  it  would  be  permissible  to  suppose  that 
M.  Ferry  shared  in  it,   and  consequently  that  he  was 
unable  to  summon  np  any  degree  of  interest  in  the  issue 
which  has  been  so  long  before  the  country.    As  it  is,  we 
are  forced  to  accept  M.  Ferry's  own  account  of  the 
matter,  and  to  hold  that  he  has  not  taken  a  side  in  the 
controversy  because  it  is  one  which  greatly  divides  the 
Republican  party.     A  Minister  has  often  made  this  a 
reason  for  leaving  a  particular  question  open  when  forming 
his  Cabinet  ;  but  M.  Ferry  is  the  first  Minister  who 
has   allowed  it   to  influence   him   when   forming  hi3 
own  opinion.    If  the  substitution  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste 
for  the  Scrutin  d' 'arrondissement  will   be   either  decid- 
edly beneficial  or  decidedly  injurious — and  that  it  will 
be  one  or  other  all   Frenchmen  seem  satisfied — it  is 
unusual  for  a  Prime  Minister  to  make  the  existence  of 
a  nearly  equal  division  in  the  majority  which  placed  him 
in  office  an  excuse  for  remaining  silent  when  the  question 
whether  the  substitution  shall  be  effected  comes  before  the 
Legislature.    He  himself  is  of  one  opinion  or  the  other ; 
he  thinks,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  change  will  do  consider- 
able harm  or  considerable  good.    His  intervention  in  the 
contest  may  possibly  determine  which  side  shall  win ;  in 
the  present  instance,  the  narrowness  of  the  division  show3 
conclusively  that  if  M.  Ferry  had  thrown  the  weight  of 
the  Government  on  the  side  of  the  Scrutin  d 'arrondisse- 
ment M.  Gambetta  would  have  been  defeated,  while,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  on  the  same  side  as  M.  Gambetta, 
it  would  have  made  the  victory  certain  beforehand.  If 
the   President  of  the   Chamber  was  free  to  bring  all 
his  influence  to  bear  upon  the  action  of  the  deputies,  why 
should  not  a  similar  liberty  have  been  extended  to  the 
Prime  Minister  ?    M.  Ferry  can  owe  no  duties  to  the 
Republican  party  which  are  not  equally  owing  by  M. 
Gambetta.    The  obligation  of  remaining  neutral  when  the 
party  is  not  of  one  mind  was  never  heard  of  until  M. 
Ferry  voluntarily  imposed  it  upon  himself. 

It  is  not  Ministers  only  that  will  have  to  bear  the  discredit 
of  the  manner  in  which  this  question  has  been  determined. 
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The  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  equally  little  reason  to  feel 
satisfied  with  what  has  taken  place.  M.  Gajibetta's  allu- 
sion to  a  plebiscite  may  have  had  no  special  meaning, 
though  it  seems  to  have  been  read  in  Paris  as  an  olive- 
branch  held  out  to  the  Bonapartists.  But  the  smallness 
of  the  majority,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  completeness 
of  the  victory,  is  very  significant  of  the  advance  which 
Prance  has  made  towards  the  recognition  of  what  Ameri- 
cans call  the  One-Man  Power.  Though  the  motion  to 
take  tbe  clauses  into  consideration  was  carried  by  only 
eight  votes,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  question  was 
decided.  If  the  minority  had  been  possessed  of  any  pluck 
they  would  have  seen  in  the  smallness  of  the  majority  an 
ample  reason  for  prolonging  their  resistance.  The  dis- 
placement of  four  members  would  have  made  the  numbers 
equal ;  and,  if  this  had  been  effected  on  the  principal 
clause  of  the  Bill,  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  would 
have  changed  places,  and  the  next  election  would  have 
takeD  place  by  arrondissements  instead  of  by  departments. 
The  division  of  opinion  in  the  Chamber  probably  repre- 
sents very  fairly  the  attitude  of  the  country.  The 
electors,  equally  with  the  deputies,  are  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  gene- 
rally and  rightly  held  that  it  is  best  to  make  no  change 
nntil  the  feeling  in  favour  of  making  one  has  become 
more  decided.  It  is  not  putting  forward  any  exaggerated 
claim  on  behalf  of  the  status  quo  to  plead  that  it  should 
not  be  upset  until  it  has  been  ascertained  beyond  question 
that  the  country  wishes  to  upset  it.  In  the  present  case 
there  was  a  special  and  powerful  reason  in  favour  of 
leaving  things  as  they  were.  A  general  election  will  be 
held  in  the  autumn,  so  that  if  the  Bill  had  been  thrown 
out  the  constituencies  would  have  had  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  making  their  wishes  known.  The  elections 
might  for  tbe  first  time  have  been  made  to  turn  on  a 
question  of  home  administration;  and  if  there  be  really 
any  decided  balance  of  feeling  among  the  electors  in 
favour  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  the  Scrutin  cVurrondisse- 
ment  would  have  been  unmistakably  condemned.  Only 
one  reason  could  be  given  against  thus  delaying  the 
definitive  decision,  but  that  one  reason  was  more  than 
adequate  to  the  work  it  had  to  do.  M.  Gambetta 
wished  it.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  reduced  the 
Cabinet  to  silence,  and  made  the  Chamber  treat  what 
in  fact  was  scarcely  more  than  a  drawn  battle  as  a 
final  and  decisive  success.  It  may  be  that  in  thus 
allowing  the  will  of  a  single  politician  to  govern  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  the  deputies  were  doing  the  bidding 
of  their  constituents,  and  that,  though  the  electors  are 
equally  indifferent  to  the  Scrutin  da  listc  and  the  Scrutin 
d'arrondissement  when  considered  on  their  merits,  they  are 
thoroughly  determined  that  the  Scrutin  which  M.  Gam- 
BETTA  prefers  shall  be  the  Scrutin  by  which  the  votes 
shall  be  taken.  Even  this,  however,  docs  not  excuse  the 
course  taken  by  the  Chamber.  A  Legislature  owes  some- 
thing to  itself  as  well  as  to  its  constituents,  and  it  has  no 
business  to  give  up  its  own  opinion  at  the  bidding  of  a 
single  man,  until  the  wish  of  the  electorate  that  it  should  do 
so  has  been  plainly  declared.  The  French  Chamber  has 
behaved  much  as  the  English  Home  of  Commons  would 
have  behaved  if,  without  waiting  for  a  General  Election, 
it  had  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  late 
Government  upon  a  mere  belief  that  the  feeling  of  the 
country  had  changed. 

The  almost  Royal  progress  which  M.  GlMBFTTA  is 
making  in  the  South  comes  as  a  significant  commentary 
upon  the  vote  of  last  week.  It  is  only  fitting  that  the 
coming  Dictator  should  show  himself  to  thohe  who  are 
shortly  to  bo  his  subjects.  That  his  subjects  are  eager  to 
have  him  for  their  sovereign  there  can  be  no  question. 
Even  if  the  enthusiasm  be  in  part  due  to  the  convict  ion 
that  the  balloon  must  mount  before  it  can  descend,  it  is 
for  the  time  perfectly  unanimous.  The  shrewd  oppor- 
tunist who  welcomed  M.  GaMBEi  i  a  as  the  "  Candidate  of 
"  France "  showed  that  he  bad  at  least  nad  the  true 
significance  of  the  Scrutin  de  U*le. 


LUNACY  LAW  AMI  NUMI  NT. 

MR.  D1LLWYN  was. plainly  right  in  prtMUg  his 
Lunacy  Law  Amendment  liill  to  a  second  leading. 
Mr.  Couktnky's  speech  showed  that  ho  had  not  allowed 
his  mind  to  dwell  on  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 
If  he  had  done  so,  he  could  hardly  have  mado  tin;  gene- 


rous offer  that  the  Government  would  take  up  the  subject 
at  a  more  convenient  season.  The  suspicion  of  madness 
is  one  that  no  man  cares  to  attract  to  himself,  and  the 
consequence  of  this  indisposition  is  that  cases  in  which, 
the  law  is  abused  very  rarely  come  before  the  world.  Mr. 
Couktxet  asked  the  House  to  comfort  itself  with  the 
reflection  that  "  investigations  into  cases  of  lunacy  must 
"  always  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  mischance."  But  the 
contention  of  the  advocates  of  Lunacy  Law  Reform  is 
that  nothing  worth  speaking  of  is  done  to  guard  against 
the  "  hazard  of  mischance."  Mr.  Codt.txey  speaks  as 
th  ongh  every  conceivable  precaution  were  taken  to  ensure 
that  no  one  shall  be  confined  as  a  lunatic  who  is  not 
a  proper  subject  of  restraint.  If  this  were  so,  he  would 
have  a  right  to  remind  us  that,  with  all  these  precautions, 
injustice  will  sometimes  be  done.  Even  sane  persons  are 
not  absolutely  safe  against  false  imprisonment,  and  lunatics 
can  hardly  hope  to  stand  in  a  better  position.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  the  precautions  taken  are  of  the  most 
trifling  kind.  They  do  not  require  any  display  of  inge- 
nuity to  evade  them.  Any  one  can  sign  an  order  autho- 
rizing the  keeper  of  a  lunatic  asylum  to  seize  and  detain 
an  alleged  lunatic,  and  two  practising  physicians,  sur- 
geons, or  apothecaries  can  give  the  certificates  which  are 
required  to  make  the  order  valid.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  a  judicial  investigation.  The  officers  of  the  law 
are  not  even  appealed  to,  except  possibly  to  help  the  keeper 
of  the  asylum  to  effect  a  capture.  There  is  nothing  like 
this  in  any  other  department  of  English  life.  We  are  jealous 
of  personal  liberty  in  every  case  except  the  one  in  which 
there  is  most  cause  for  jealousy. 

A  charge  of  lunacy  is  the  most  paralysing  of  all  imputa- 
tions. Nothing  so  completely  unfits  a  man  for  helping 
himself  judiciously  ;  uothing  so  certainly  deprives  him  of 
the  help  of  others.  Even  the  indignation  with  w  hick  the 
accusation  is  received  may  help  to  sustain  it.  None  are 
so  mad  as  those  who  think  themselves  sane,  and  with  this 
cheerful  maxim  the  bystanders  dismiss  any  appeal  for 
help  and  go  about  their  business.  When  once  the  victim 
is  locked  up  in  the  asylum  his  chance  of  immediate  re- 
lease is  a  poor  one.  Even  if  he  were  certain  of  being 
released  in  the  end,  it  would  be  no  trifling  matter  to  be 
imprisoned  as  a  madman  without  any  just  reason.  But 
the  cases  in  which  this  is  likely  to  happen  are  precisely 
those  in  which  the  treatment  is  likely  in  the  long  run 
to  supply  its  own  justification.  A  man  is  seldom  seized 
as  a  lunatic  unless  there  is  some  tendency  towards  mad- 
ness in  his  constitution.  The  experiment  would  be  too 
dangerous,  nor  will  it  often  suggest  itself  as  one  deserving 
of  trial.  It  is  the  borderland  between  madness  and  sanity 
that  supplies  the  cases  in  which  the  Lunacy  Laws  are  most 
capable  of  being  abused.  Imprisonment  as  a  lunatic  is 
the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world  to  make  men  lunatics 
if  they  have  the  slightest  predisposition  to  madness  any- 
where  about  them.  They  know  perhaps  that  they  have  a 
constitutional  or  hereditary  tendency  towards  brain  disease, 
and  the  possibility  of  its  becoming  developed  has  perhaps 
been  constantly  present  to  them  as  a  horror  that  tlio 
future  may  have  in  its  keeping.  When  a  man  of  this 
temperament  finds  himself  in  a  lunatic  asylum  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  disease  should  not  become  active. 
He  is  prepared  to  doubt  his  own  sanity,  and  before  ho 
has  been'  many  days  in  confinement  ho  feels,  and  feels 
truly,  that  his  doubt  has  become  a  certainty,  and 
that  he  is,  after  nil,  in  his  right  place.  Yet  if  he  hud  not 
been  placed  in  the  asylum  in  tin-  lirst  instance,  he  might 
never  have  become  a  lunatic.  His  brain  would  have  ie- 
maincd  delicate  and  excitable;  but  the  boundary  wbiofa 
divides  sanity  from  madness  would  never  have  been  crossed. 
There  is  no  need,  in  eases  of  this  kind,  to  assume  that  the 
motive  which  led  to  his  imprisonment  was  a  vicious  one. 
His  relations  or  friends  may  have  hone-tly  thought  that, 
bfl  would  bo  better  looked  after  in  confinement,  und  may 
bare  only  meant  to  rest  ram  him  for  bin  own  good.  Hut, 
the  law  ought  not  to  lend  itself  to  violations  of  personal 
liberty  which  have  no  better  justification  than  a  vaguo 
Impression  that,  So-and-so  is  hardly  fit  to  take  e.uc  of 
hiiu.-elf.  Thcie  ought  to  be  some  plain  evidence  that  re- 
straint is  mrehsiiiy  b.loie  it  H  allowed  to  bo  imposed; 
and  this  evidence  ought  in  nil  eases  to  be  tendon  d  by 
impartial  witnesses  and  weighed  by  an  impartial 
judge.  What  is  the  provision  made  by  the  exist, 
ing  law  for  securing  these  two  endsV  The  im- 
partial witnesses  aro  two  doctors  picked  out  by  tho 
man  who  wishes  to  put  tho  alleged  lunatic  in  confinement. 
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The  impartial  judge  ia  the  man  who  wishes  to  put  the 
alleged  lunatic  in  confinement. 

Mr.  DiiiVWYN's  Bill  effects  a  considerable  improvement 
in  this  respect.  Ho  proposes  that  the  order  of  detention 
shall  bcniadoby  a  Justico  of  the  Peaco  upon  the  testimony 
of  two  medical  men,  ono  of  whom  shall  bo  the  medical 
officer  of  the  district.  Mr.  Courtney  objects  to  this  that, 
as  the  magistrate  would  not  be  required  to  see  the  patient, 
"  there  would  be  the  appearance  of  an  examination  with- 
"  out  the  reality."  It  may  be  answered,  however,  that 
the  action  of  the  magistrates  must  always  bo  determined 
by  the  evidence  given  by  the  experts.  A  Justico  of  the 
Peace  is  no  more  qualified  than  any  other  layman  to 
pronounce  whether  an  alleged  lunatic  may  or  may  not 
be  properly  left  at  large.  The  advantage  of  Mr.  Dillwyn's 
proposal  is  that  it  makes  the  order  of  detention  coinc 
from  a  man  who  will  have  no  wish  to  send  the  alleged 
lunatic  into  confinement,  except  such  as  may  be  called  into 
being  by  reading  the  evidence,  and  that  it  provides  that 
one  at  least  of  the  witnesses  by  whose  testimony  the 
magistrate  is  to  be  guided  shall  presumably  have  no 
interest  in  the  result.  Whether  the  medical  olficer  of  the 
district  is  a  proper  person  as  such  to  bo  referred  to  in 
these  cases  is  another  question.  But  the  defenders  of 
the  existing  law  cannot  challenge  his  competency,  inas- 
much as  at  present  any  practising  physician,  surgeon,  or 
apothecary  whatever  is  held  to  be  an  expert  in  lunacy. 
Mr.  Dillwyn  further  proposes  that  any  Judge  in  Chambers, 
County  Court  Judge,  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate  may 
direct  two  medical  men  to  report  on  the  mental  state 
of  any  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  that,  if 
they  pronounce  him  sane,  he  shall  be  discharged  within 
ten  days.  It  is  not  very  clear  how  the  Judge  in  Cham- 
bers, County  Court  Judge,  or  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
is  to  be  informed  that  there  is  an  alleged  lunatic  confined 
in  such  and  such  an  asylum  into  whose  mental  state  an 
inquiry  ought  to  be  instituted.  Of  course,  wherever  the 
alleged  lunatic  has  any  friends  who  are  convinced  of  his 
sanity,  they  will  take  care  to  put  one  of  these  authorities 
in  motion.  But  the  cases  for  which  it  is  most  essential  to 
make  provision  are  those  in  which  there  are  no  friends 
holding  this  conviction.  Mr.  Dillwyn's  Bill  enables  those 
who  have  allies  outside  to  profit  by  their  aid,  but  it  does 
not  touch  the  case  of  those  who  have  no  allies  outside. 
What  is  really  needed — so  long  as  private  asylums  are 
allowed  to  exist — is  that  every  alleged  lunatic  confined  in 
them  shall  be  personally  examined,  at  reasonably  short 
intervals,  by  a  competent  Medical  Inspector,  who  shall 
in  each  case  make  an  order,  either  for  the  discharge  or 
for  the  continued  confinement  of  the  patient,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  he  has  formed  of  his  mental  state 
at  the  time.  This  Medical  Inspector  should  be  an  officer 
of  the  Government,  and  so  be  above  any  possibility  of  being 
influenced  either  by  the  proprietor  of  the  asylum  or  by  the 
friends  of  the  patient.  If  to  this  were  added  a  new  defini- 
tion of  the  cause  that  justifies  restraint  in  cases  of  lunacy 
— a  definition  which  should  make  it  plain  that  the  reason 
for  imprisoning  a  lunatic  is  in  kind  identical  with  the 
reason  for  imprisoning  a  criminal,  and  that  it  only  arises 
Avhen  the  lunatic  is  dangerous  to  himself  and  to  other 
people — the  Lunacy  Laws  would  no  longer  minister  to  any 
gross  violations  of  justice  and  personal  freedom.  Mr. 
Dillwyn's  Bill  might  usefully  be  amended  in  these  direc- 
tions, but,  even  as  it  is,  it  constitutes  a  real  improvement 
upon  the  existing  methods  of  dealing  with  lunatics.  As 
such  it  deserves  that  a  strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  it  passed  speedily. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ALBANY. 

rpiIE  news  that  Her  Majesty  bas  been  pleased  to  confer  the 
-L  dignity  of  a  peer  upon  Prince  Leopold  will  be  received  with 
unmixed  satisfaction.  That  His  Royal  Highness  alone  among 
the  sons  of  the  Queen  should  have  "no  scat  in  Parliament  has 
always  seemed  strange,  especially  as  on  several  occasions  he  has 
given  evidence  of  mental  power  aud  social  tact  far  above  the 
average.  The  Duke  of  Albany  has  sustained  with  success  such 
duties  as  are  involved  in  chairmanships  and  the  laying  of 
foundation  stones  which  fall  so  often  to  the  share  of  princes, 
and  has  proved  himself  an  able  speaker  on  many  subjects.^  That 
he  should  have  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  it  adds 
nothing  to  his  precedence,  may  give  him  opportunities  for  enforcing 
the  views  of  culture  which  he  is  understood  to  have  at  heart ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  young  as  he  is,  the  opinions  he  has 
so  far  expressed  have  justified  the  confidence  and  hope  with 
which,  in  many  circles,  his  future  career  is  regarded.    The  title  he 


bears  has  historical  associations  very  dilferent  from  those  which 
he  is  likely  to  add  to  it ;  but  it  has  a  certain  picturcsqueness,  so  to 
speak,  and  as  it  has  not  been  borne  by  itself  in  these  kingdoms  for 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  whatever  lustre  Prince 
Leopold  may  bo  destined  to  reflect  upon  it  will  bo  his  alone. 

Dukes  were  unknown  in  Scotland  previous  to  the  year  1398, 
when,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  meeting  between  John  of  Gaunt,  Luke 
of  Lancaster,  and  the  Scots  lords,  to  arrange  terms  of  peace,  some 
question  of  precedence  seems,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Douglas, 
to  have  arisen.  Robert  Stuart,  Earl  of  Fife,  was  at  this  time 
virtually  governor  of  the  northern  kingdom.  His  father,  King 
Hubert  II.,  was  stricken  in  years :  his  elder  brother,  the  Earlof  Carrick, 
was  in  ill  health.  The  English  prince  bore  the  ducal  title,  and  set  a 
fashion  for  Scotland  which  was  immediately  followed.  The 
hereditary  prince,  whose  position  had  so  far  been  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  his  bearing  the  old  title  of  Robert  Bruce,  was  now  made 
Duke  of  Rothesay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute  ;  while  the  Regent,  as  if  to 
dignify  his  own  position  to  the  utmost,  was  not  content  to  bo 
styled  duke  of  a  single  town,  or  even  of  a  county,  but  chose  a 
name  which,  however  obscurely,  should  denote  nothing  le3s  than 
the  whole  of  what  we  know  as  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  name  of  Albany.  Mr.  Skene  has 
used  the  word  as  signifying  Celtic  Scotland.  It  is  to  be  found, 
slightly  disguised,  as  a  name  for  the  whole  island  in  various 
classical  authors.  There  is  no  essential  dill'erence  between  it  and 
Albion,  which  occurs  in  Aristotle.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
the  word  is  an  allusion  to  the  white  dills  of  our  southern  shores 
as  they  gleam  across  the  Channel,  while  it  has  also  been  derived 
from  the  same  root  as  Alb  or  Alp,  a  height.  Shakspeare  has 
made  good  use  of  the  title  in  King  Lear,  the  plot  of  which  is  found 
in  many  of  the  old  romancing  chroniclers,  who  were  particularly  in 
fashion  when  the  House  of  Stuart  ascended  the  English  throne. 
According  to  them,  the  first  Duke  of  Albany  was  named  Magland, 
and  marrying  Goneril,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  Lear,  or  Llyr,  had 
a  son  Morgan,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  Welsh  county.  When 
Fife  chose  Albany  for  his  dukedom,  the  meaning  of  the  name  had 
gradually  shrunk.  -  Long  before  his  day  the  Irish  historians 
apply  Alba  to  Scotland  ;  yet  the  other  form  of  the  name,  Albion, 
occurs  iu  a  English  charter  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Ethelred,  when  he  styled  himself 
"  monarchus  totius  Albionis,"  intended  to  denote  that  the  whole 
of  Great  Britain  was  under  his  power.  Ptolemy,  the  geographer, 
mentions  a  tribe  of"  Albani,"  wbo  were  among  those  he  enume- 
rates as  dwelling  north  of  the  Brigantes  ;  and  some  recent  writers 
have  not  hesitated  to  identify  them  with  the  inhabitants  of  what 
is  now  called  Breadalbane.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that  when  the  Regent  assumed  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Albany  at  Scone,  in  139S,  the  name  signified  to  him  and  to  his 
contemporaries  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Firtli3 
of  Clyde  and  Forth.  He  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a  duke  in 
partialis.  Albany  was  a  place,  not  merely  a  name,  and  we  cannot 
but  conclude  that  its  revival  implies  more  than  an  accidental  re- 
ference to  the  Highlands. 

It  is  easier  to  localize  Albany  than  Clarence,  the  second  title  to 
which  Prince  Leopold  his  been  gazetted.  The  first  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence was  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  sons  of  Edward  III., 
who  had  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Clare  ;  but  the  con- 
nexion of  Clarence  and  Clare  has  not  been  very  completely  made 
out.  Of  modern  Clarences  there  are  manj'  in  the  New  World 
and  the  colonies ;  and  it  is  a  coincidence  that  the  sons  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  should  at  this  very  time  be  visiting  an  Albany, 
the  seaport  of  that  name  in  the  remote  colony  of  Western 
Australia.  The  oldest  town,  with  one  exception,  in  the  United 
States  is  the  capital  of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  and  both 
are  called  after  James  II.,  who  at  the  time  England  acquired 
the  Dutch  territory  in  North  America  was  Duke  of  York  and 
Albany.  He  was  not  the  only  unfortunate  inheritor  of  the 
title.  During  the  first  few  years  after  its  assumption  by  Robert 
Stuart  the  course  of  its  descent  was  by  no  means  smooth.  He,  it 
is  true,  died  peacefully  in  1419 ;  but  his  son  aud  successor  was 
the  Regent,  Murdoch  Stuart,  who,  on  the  return  of  James  I.  from 
his  long  captivity  in  England,  was  put  to  death  for  his  mal- 
administration of  the  aifairs  of  the  kingdom  during  the  King's 
absence.  The  Stuarts  were  never  remarkable  for  their  gratitude 
to  those  who  had  served  them,  and  it  may  be  a  question  how  far 
Murdoch  deserved  his  fate.  Charles  I.,  himself  sometime  Duke  of 
Albany,  sacrificed  Wentworth  very  much  as  his  ancestor  had 
sacrificed  Murdoch.  One  feels  less  pity  for  his  two  sons,  who 
suffered  with  him,  if  it  is  true  that  the  unpopularity  of  bis 
government  was  greatly  due  to  their  excesses.  No  visitor  to  Stirling 
Castle  omits  to  see  the  mound  on  which  the  three  were  befl 
headed  immediately  after  theirconde-mnation  on  the  24th  May,  1425,  \ 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  to  a  day  before  the  birthday 
gazette  of  this  week.  The  next  Duke  of  Albany  was  unfortunate 
in  another  way.  The  Stuarts  seem  to  have  had  a  liability  above 
that  of  other  men  to  meet  strange  forms  of  death.  Only  one  King 
of  Scotland  of  the  name,  James  V.,  died  in  his  bed,  and  he  of  a 
broken  heart.  Alexander,  Duke  of  Albany,  was  killed  at  Paris 
in  a  tournament.  His  sou  John,  a  Frenchman  in  all  but  name, 
was  for  eight  years  the  unpopular  guardian  of  James  V.,  and,  after 
his  flight  to  France,  lived  at  his  chateau  in  Auvergne,  where  he 
had  married  the  heiress  of  the  De  la  Tours.  The  Duches3,  who 
cannot  have  been  ten  year3  old  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  died 
childless,  as  did  her  husband,  and  the  dukedom  became  once  more 
extinct.  We  know  the  next  Duke  by  a  different  name.  Nine 
davs  before  his  marriage,  Henry,  Lord  Darnley,  was  made  Duke 
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of  Albany.  On  his  marriage  he  became  titular  King  of  Scotland, 
so  that  the  new  dukedom  merged  in  the  higher  title ;  and  on  his 
death  the  dukedom  may  be  supposed  to  have  descended  to  his 
infant  son,  afterwards  James  VI.  Before  the  union  of  the  Scots 
and  English  crowns,  Charles,  the  second  son  of  James  VI.,  bore 
the  title,  and  two  years  after  his  father's  accession  he  became 
an  English  peer  as  Duke  of  York,  being,  it  is  said,  the  only 
English  Duke  then  in  the  peerage.  Until  now  the  Scots  and 
English  dukedoms  have  subsisted  together.  Charles  I.  declared 
his  second  son  Duke  of  York  and  Albany  at  his  birth,  but  the 
patent  does  not  date  before  1643.  Once  more,  at  his  accession 
as  James  II.,  the  title  merged  in  the  Crown ;  and  though  George  I. 
gave  it  to  his  brother,  Prince  Ernest  of  Hanover,  the  Young 
Pretender  called  himself  Count  Albany,  in  the  days  of  his  hopeless 
retirement.  The  Countess  of  Albany,  his  widow,  is  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  and  romantic  story,  and  was  buried  in  Santa 
Croce,  at  Florence,  beside  her  second  husband,  Alfieri,  the  poet, 
at  her  death  so  recently  as  1824.  The  united  dukedoms  were 
again  twice  conferred  by  George  III.,  first  on  his  brother,  and  at 
bis  death  on  Prince  Frederick,  his  second  son,  who,  as  an  infant, 
had  been  known  by  the  oddly-sounding  title  of  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burgh.  He  died  three  years  later  than  the  Countess,  but  in  our 
jwn  day  the  name  was  not  unknown  in  English  society.  Two 
listinguished-looking  brothers  were  for  many  years  well  known  in 
London  as  the  Counts  d'Albanie.  The  last  of  them  died  only  a 
year  ago.  An  inheritor  of  the  name  survives  in  Austria.  They 
had  been  brought  up  in  the  belief  that  they  were  descended  from 
the  Young  Pretender,  a  persuasion  harmless  except  perhaps  to 
themselves,  and  with  no  base  in  fact  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the 
test  of  historical  investigation. 

It  is  so  many  centuries  now  since  these  islands  saw  a  Duke 
of  Albany  alone,  that  it  may  be  hoped  all  the  gloomy  reminis- 
cences which  surround  the  name  have  ceased  to  be  ominous.  The 
new  Duke's  title  is  unblemished  in  the  ears  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. The  people  of  the  Highlands,  whom  the  Queen  delights  to 
honour,  receive  another  proof  of  the  Royal  favour  ;  while  the  re- 
vival of  a  dignity  so  cincient  cannot  be  displeasing  to  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Prince  Leopold  has  only  to  continue  in  the 
course  he  has  already  seemed  to  mark  out  for  himself  to  ensure 
his  popularity  with  all  classes.  He  has  inherited  much  that  was 
admirable  in  his  father's  character,  and  ha3  added  to  it  his  own 
amiable  qualities.  In  these  days  of  high  culture,  when  learning 
and  art  illustrate  the  victories  of  peace,  the  high  standard  which 
the  Duke  of  Albany  has  set  up  will  be  conspicuous  in  our  midst; 
.nd  the  sixty-second  birthday  of  our  beloved  monarch  has  been 
happily  signalized  by  His  Royal  Highness's  admission  among  the 
ranks  of  our  hereditary  legislators. 


WHIPS. 

■  I 'HE  expression  of  regret  for  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Adam, 
-L  which  Mr.  Onslow  initiated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday,  which  Mr.  Gladstone  took  up,  and  which  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  appropriately  rounded  off,  was  undoubtedly  a  genuine 
expression  of  feeling.  Whips  are  either  very  popular  or  very 
unpopular,  and  if  they  are  more  frequently  popular  than  un- 
popular, that  is  simply  because  an  unpopular  Whip  is  an  "impossi- 
ble "  person  in  the  Gallic  sense.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  him 
is  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Mr.  Adam  was  certainly 
a  popular  Whip,  and  he  was  also  an  exceedingly  ellicient  one. 
There  is  no  small  testimony  to  the  story  that  he,  and  he  almost 
alone,  prophesied,  not  in  a  mere  general  way,  but  from  valid  and 
solid  grounds,  the  triumph  of  his  party  at  the  last  election.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that  he  managed,  under  very  discouraging  circum- 
stances, to  keep  the  Opposition  together  in  the  last  House  in  a 
manner  which  might  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most  cun- 
ning member  of  the  profession  from  which  his  own  temporary 
ollice  derives  its  appellation.  The  Liberal  party  is  always  wont  to 
straggle,  but  a  Liberal  party  in  Opposition,  deserted  by  its  natural 
chief  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  suddenly  started  by  a  sudden 
reappearance  of  that  chief  on  a  perfectly  new  line  of  country,  and 
in  pursuit  of  an  object  which  it  has  to  bo  persuaded  it  cares  about, 
is  a  pack  extremely  dillicult  to  keep  in  good  hunting  order.  .Mr. 
Adam's  devotion  to  his  arduous  work,  and  to  the  party  which 
imposed  that  work  upon  him,  was  exemplary,  lie  continued 
that  devotion  oven  after  the  victory,  which  ho  had  help".)  t<, 
achieve,  was  obtained.  It  is,  of  course,  not  known  wh  it,  the 
pressing  necessity  was  which  made  it  iwc ••  -  try  in  t  he  inter'  -1  *  of 
Liberalism  that  the  Duke  of  IJuckingham  should  bo  suc- 
ceeded at  Madras  by  a  distinguished  L'arliamontary  tactician  of 
the  opposite  party.  Despite  some  early  Indian  experience,  .Mr. 
Adam  did  not  seem  to  possess  any  special  capacity  1  inl- 
ine post,  and  still  less  any  reason  for  desiring  it.  It  was,  to  all 
appearance,  something  of  a  case  of  cutting  blocks  with  a  razor, 
lie  was  not  a  poor  man,  to  whom  a  few  years  in  a  lucrative 
Indian  post  might  be  a  matter  of  moment. ;  his  health  was  known 
to  bo  somewhat  uncertain,  and  his  abilitic<  w.  i  •  altogether 
different  from  and  superior  to  those  required.  Nor  was  be  DM  of 
the  useless  encumbrance^  who  have  to  be  shelved  somehow  by 
being  provided  for.  It  must  have  been  a  special  reason  for 
hesitation  with  him  in  accepting  the  appointment  that  ho  was 
thereby  deprived  of  the  chance  of  showing  to  tie-  ftfioUl  election 
Commissions  the  purity  and  public  spirit  which  doubtless  cha- 
racterized the  Liberal  successes  of  1880.    Such  a  deiuomtiatiuii 


might,  for  aught  that  was  known,  have  contrasted  strongly 
with  possible  awkward  exposures  on  the  other  side.  Mr.  Adam 
must  have  fervently  desired  the  opportunity  of  making  it  which 
might  have  presented  itself  and  which  he  alone  can  have  pos- 
sessed. The  interests  of  the  nation  and  the  party,  however, 
required  his  absence  in  India,  and  he  accepted  the  necessity.  It 
must  be  a  deep  source  of  grief  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that  this  devotion 
should  have  been  rewarded  by  such  a  fate.  The  Government 
have  indeed  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  respect  to  their  Indian 
supporters.  The  unhappy  postmaster  at  Bombay  whose  mistake 
was  so  useful  to  them  in  the  matter  of  the  Candahar  division 
came  to  an  evil  end  ;  and  Mr.  Adam,  their  chief  of  the  staff,  who 
may  be  said  even  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  to  have  led 
them  to  victory,  has  died  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  in  a  post 
of  no  very  great  importance,  which  he  had  accepted  no  doubt  to 
do  them  service.  As  the  principal  daily  organ  of  his  political 
beliefs  justly  observed,  "In  accepting  the  Governorship  he,  no 
doubt,  acted  on  the  same  principle  of  making  his  own  career  subor- 
dinate to  the  interests  of  his  party  which  had  guided  him  at  home." 
What  those  interests  were  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  nor 
is  it  of  much  importance.  Devotion  of  any  kind  to  whatever 
ideal  is  respectable ;  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  Liberal 
party  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  must  not  lose  its  meed  of  respect. 
That  Mr.  Adam  discharged  the  duties  of  his  Indian  office  with 
the  same  fidelity  and  intelligence  which  he  had  shown  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  English  one  might  be  taken,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  man,  for  granted,  even  if  Mr.  Onslow  had  not 
definitely  asserted  it. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive  any  two  posts  the  duties  of 
which  are  much  more  dissimilar.  Irreverent  persons  have  doubted 
whether  Governors  of  Presidencies  are  needed  at  all.  That  is 
probably  a  mistake;  and,  especially  in  times  of  emergency,  a 
Governor  of  Madras  or  of  Bombay  can  do  the  State  and  the  coun- 
try he  governs  no  small  service.  But  in  ordinary  times  the  work, 
if  not  merely  routine,  is  to  a  great  extent  routine.  Much  of  it  is 
purely  ornamental ;  and  the  only  fatigue  it  involves  is  the  fatigue 
of  making  progresses,  which  to  a  man  of  intelligent  and  active 
mind  have  compensatory  interest.  The  work  of  a  Whip  is  inter- 
esting enough,  in  all  conscience,  at  times  ;  but  it  has  an  entirely 
different  kind  of  interest.  It  is  desperately  hard  while  it  lasts, 
and  it  lasts  for  a  very  long  time.  The  office  of  Whip  is  entirely 
the  growth  of  the  age-long  practice  in  party  fighting  which  Eng- 
lish Parliamentary  government  has  had.  It  would  be  impossible 
in  countries  where  the  Legislative  Assembly  is  broken  up  into 
minute  groups,  each  with  its  personal  head  ;  and  impossible,  also, 
in  those  where  parties  are  separated  by  a  bitter  personal  hatred. 
For  a  Whip  is  not  merely,  as  has  been  said,  the  chief  of  the  staff 
and  the  adjutant-general  of  his  own  party,  but  he  is  a  kind  of  per- 
petual go-between  between  his  own  party  and  the  enemy.  AH 
formal  arrangements,  whether  for  peace  or  war,  have  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  him  ;  and  even  the  rank  and  file  of  the  opposite  party 
are  to  somo  extent  brought  personally  into  contact  with 
him.  The  late  Governor  of  Madras  defined  his  own  office 
as  principally  consisting  in  keeping  members  from  speaking, 
an  ingenious  exaggeration  which  had  a  considerable  fund  of  truth 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  In  fact,  however,  a  treatise  on  the  wdiolo 
dutjr  of  Whips  by  an  expert  would  be  a  most  complicated  and 
curious  dissertation.  Thatduty  has,indeed,  somewbatchanged  of  lato 
years.  No  longer  can  an  impecunious  member  of  accommodating 
principles  go  to  a  Whip  and  get  a  fifty  or  a  fivo  hundred  pound 
note  for  his  support  at  a  critical  time  ;  as  least,  if  he  can,  the  fact 
is  not  generally  known.  Government  patronage  has  been  wofully 
cut  down  by  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  by  the  practical  abolition 
of  pensions  for  unclassified  services,  and  above  all  by  competitive 
examinations.  But  there  are  more  ways  of  destroying  the  cat 
of  scruple  than  by  choking  it  with  the  gross  material  cream 
of  pensions  and  gratuities,  and  of  some  of  thoso  at  least  a  Whip 
ought  to  bo  master.  To  coax  ingeniously,  and  to  bully  with 
exactly  the  proper  mixture  of  suavity  and  forco,  ought  to  bo  his 
arts.  If  ho  has  not  now  to  lend  and  fetch  Sir  Francis  Clavoring 
from  a  hell,  and  if  the  heroic  method  of  extracting  a  member 
from  a  lunatic  asylum  which  is  Iegendarily  said  to  havo  been  per- 
formed on  a  great  division  somo  years  ago  is  rarely  resorted  to, 
ho  still  has  to  keep  his  (lock  together  by  cunning  means,  ami  to  keep 
them  in  good  humour  by  meaii3  still  cuiminger.  Such  an  incident 
as  that  of  Wednesday  last,  when  the  private  member  rises  in  his 
majesty  and  complains  of  being  defrauded  by  a  count-out  of  his 
hard-earned  pin  at"  ni  -lit,  i  1  a  had  quarter  of  an  hour  for  a  Whip, 
h'or  he  is  expect*'  I  to  have  men  in  buckram  ready  at  such  times, 
and  an  ill-tempered  purson  without  the  fear  of  principle  and 
constituents  before  his  eyes  may  play  him  an  awkward  trick  some 
day  at  a  critical  moment,  lint  it  must  bo  admitted  that  of  lato 
years  the  mere  shepherd-dog  duties  of  Whips  have  been  in  some 
ways  lightened.  The  "  hundreds  "  uro  terribly  severe  on  a  member 
who,  being  elect,  d  to  b  -  M r.  (! lad  .1  one's  man,  fails  to  do  due  suit 
and  service,  ami  the  "  hundreds  "  are  much  more  awkward  things 
to  offend  than  the  old  c; -ii.it  and  unorganized  meetings  of  con- 
stituents. In  the  more  earnest  centres  of  Britain's  political  life 
the  records  of  division  attendances  are  scanned  with  terrible  earn, 
and  a  member  who  is  inattentive  to  ihreo  or  four-thonged  missives 
—  there  is  a  tradition  of  fivo  thongs,  but  wo  are  DOt  certain  that 
this  instrument,  has  been  actually  11  .  -1  of  late  years— is  very 
promptly  ceiled  to  order.    So  that  after  all,  as  Mr.  Adam  himself 

plainly  hiiite  I  in  his  farewell  s;  ch  at  Cupar,  the  reprcs-ioii  of 

exuberant  zeal  rather  than  the  thiol  ition  of  lagging  indillbrenco 
in  the  chief  duty  inside  the  House  of  the  Whip  of  to-day. 
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He  1ms,  however,  duties  outside  those  walls  which  are  in  the 
long  run  of  even  greater  importance,  and  it  was  in  the  discharge  of 
those  duties  that  Mr.  Adam  specially  shone.  A  Whip  has  to  take 
all  the  constituencies  of  the  Kingdom ,  and,  what  is  more,  all  the 
candidates  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  his  province— a  province  of  ter- 
rible breadth,  lie  ought  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  progress  of  local 
sentiment,  as  furnished  to  him  by  the  local  party  agents,  to  stimu- 
late organization,  &c.  &c.  But  his  very  hardest  duty,  perhaps,  is 
with  the  candidates.  Every  one  who  has  studied  the  last  election 
knows  (to  speak  without  offence)  how  very  badly  this  part  of  the 
duty  was  performed  on  one  side,  and  how  excellently  it  was  per- 
formed on  the  other.  The  Conservatives  left  seat  after  seat  un- 
contested, or  brought  up  weak  candidates  at  the  last  moment.  The 
Liberals  had  their  candidate  for  every  borough  and  county,  and  in 
most  cases  had  him  ready  and  before  the  constituency  for  some 
time  previously.  No  doubt  under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
time  the  task  of  the  Liberal  W  hip  was  easier  than  that  of  the 
Conservative.  Both  the  classes  from  which  popular  Conservative 
candidates  are  for  the  most  part  recruited— country  gentlcmeu  and 
rich  manufacturers — had  been  impoverished  almost  hopelessly  by 
years  of  bad  harvests  and  bad  trade.  The  avernge  Conserva- 
tive constituency — on  the  whole,  perhaps  rather  to  its  credit — is 
indocile  to  the  carpet-bagger,  the  casual  person  who  is  sent  down 
by  the  party  wire-pullers.  It  is  much  more  tractable  than  a 
Liberal  constituency  when  it  has  once  elected  a  man,  but  is  much 
more  fastidious  before  he  is  elected.  This  very  peculiarity,  how- 
ever, which  might  seem  to  facilitate  the  labours  of  a  Liberal  Whip, 
really  makes  them  more  complicated.  He  is  troubled,  as  Lord 
Rosebory  confessed  at  the  Cupar  gathering,  with  that  ingenuous- 
ness which  distinguishes  the  true  sportsman,  by  an  embarrassment 
of  riches.  There  are  hundreds  of  unsuccessful  Professors  who  wish 
to  find  a  new  audience  in  Parliament;  of  rising  lawyers  who  have 
decided  that  the  traditional  Conservatism  of  the  Bar  i3  a  mistake; 
of  minor  municipal  magnates  of  the  great  cities  who,  being  not 
quite  good  enough  for  those  cities, may  be  foisted  on  minor  towns; 
of  young  men  of  wealth  or  position  who,  having  been— as  the 
phrase  goes — "  kept  straight  "  with  great  difficulty,  and  prevented 
from  avowing  Toryism,  are  just  the  persons  for  out-of-the-way 
boroughs  or  dubious  counties.  The  task  of  selection  among  these 
is  a  task  of  terrible  difficulty.  The  coolest  of  heads,  the  widest 
of  information,  the  most  dexterous  tact  are  required,  to  avoid 
the  rock  on  which  Liberal  general  elections  so  often  split — 
the  rock  of  a  plurality  of  candidates  and  of  divided  allegiance. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  in  all  party  history  an  election 
was  so  perfectly  engineered  as  that  of  i83o.  Its  exact  history 
we  shall  never  know.  Mr.  Ellice  the  elder  is  said  to  have  taken 
with  him  to  the  grave  the  secret  of  the  winning  of  the  Whig 
members  and  patrons  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831  ;  Mr.  Adam  has 
taken  with  him  to  the  same  rich  repository  the  secret  of  a  revolu- 
tion, hardly  more  surprising,  which  took  place  fifty  years  later. 
It  is  perhaps  a  legitimate  feather  in  the  cap  of  English  political 
life  that  both  parties  vie  with  each  other  in  doing  honour  to  the 
skilful  player  whose  play  was  as  fatal  to  one  as  it  was  advanta- 
geous to  the  other. 


THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  GAMES. 

T  T  is  singular  that  in  a  country  so  fond  of  games  as  England,  there  ■ 
-A.  has  been  since  Strutt  110  really  good  history  of  our  favourite 
pastimes.  Even  cricket  has  not  had  the  learning  and  perseverance 
devoted  to  its  records  which  Mr.  Julian  Marshall  has  given  to  tennis. 
Golf  has  only  received  detached  tributes,  in  prose  and  verse,  like 
those  edited  by  Mr.  Nelson.  Perhaps  the  future  historian  of  cricket  is 
even  now  wakening  to  a  consciousness  of  bis  mission  in  the  land  of 
Spoft'orth,  where  the  game  appears  to  flourish  even  more  than  in 
England.  If  we  may  judge  from  a  casual  remark  in  Mr.  Dawson's 
recently  published  Australian  Aborigines  (Melbourne:  Robertson), 
success  in  football  is  even  thought  to  qualify  a  man  for  a  seat  in 
the  Colonial  Legislature.  And  yet  we  have  no  history  of  football, 
a  theme  which  may  be  recommended  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes, 
whose  Tom  Broivn  was  an  "  epoch-making  "  work  in  the  propa- 
ganda of  the  game.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Macgregor  has  published  a 
gossiping  and  readable  little  book  on  games  [l'astimea  and  Players. 
Chatto  and  Windus)  which  we  propose  to  use  as,  to  be  candid,  an 
excuse  for  talking  •'  shop  "  about  British  amusements. 

Mr.  Macgregor  naturally  and  properly  begins  with  ciicket.  He 
is  doubtless  correct  in  thinking  that  many  and  eveu  heathen  j 
peoples  have  had  the  scattered  elements  of  cricket,  just  as  the 
lowest  savages  possess  in  their  scattered  superstitions  the  small 
chanse  of  religion.  Nausicaa's  game  of  ball,  in  the  Odyssey,  is 
taken  by  Chapman  to  have  been  "  stool-ball,"  and  stool-ball  is  a 
kind  of  cricket  suited  to  girls,  much  as  "squash-racquets"  is  a 
form  of  racquets  which  may  be  played  by  ladies.  All  games  in 
which  runs  are  made  oil'  bowling  a:e  of  the  nature  of  cricket, 
whether  the  ball  be  thrown  at  the  runner,  as  in  rounders,  or  at 
the  wicket.  Yet  base-ball,  so  popular  in  America,  is  only  a 
second-rate  development  of  germs  which  have  grown  up  on 
English  soil  into  the  perfect  and  typical  form  of  cricket.  Mr. 
Macgregor  is  inclined  to  go  back  to  13CO  A.D.,  and  to  the  "ward- 
robe account  "  of  Edward  I.  for  the  game  of  "  creag,"  in  which 
the  Prince,  afterwards  Edward  II.,  was  an  adept.  He  says  there 
is  no  other  game  "  to  which  the  name  '  creag  '  can  apply  " ;  but  it 
has  diablcmmt  vharvjt  en  route,  as  the  French  philologist  observed, 
if  it  has  become  "  cricket."    Besides,  we  know  nothing  of  the 


rules  of  creag.  We  might  as  well  go  back  to  mythical 
ages,  when  Gargantua  played  La  Crosse,  which  the  English 
translator  calls  "cricket."  In  a  MS.  of  1346,  ."The  Romance 
of  tho  Good  King  Alexander,"  "  wo  have  a  batsman,  a 
bowler,  and  four  fielders,  who  are  all  monks."  The  bat  ia 
slightly  curved,  as  it  wan  till  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  must  have  bien  adapted  for  slogging  in  the  fearless  old 
fashion.  Thero  are  no  stumps  ;  but  even  in  the  picture  exhibited 
lately  at  Burlington  House  only  two  stumps  were  used,  and 
these  very  low  and  wide  apart.  Bowling  must  chiefly  have  been 
full-pitched,  for  a  good  length-ball  would  have  risen  above  the 
bail.  We  see  no  resemblance  between  the  game  of  "  cat  and  dog  M 
played  by  "  Donald  Macdonald,  the  Highland  rogue,"  and  cricket. 
"  Cat  and  dog,"  or  at  all  events  "  cat,"  was  the  game  which 
Bunyan  was  busy  with  at  tho  moment  of  his  conversion.  Tho 
earliest  discovered  mention  of  cricket,  by  name,  is  in  certain  legal 
proceedings  in  1593.  John  Parvish  had  enclosed  a  piece  of 
common  ground,  on  whicli  crickett  had  long  been  played.  In 
1650  Bishop  Ken  "  is  found  for  the  first  time  attempting*  to  wield 
a  cricket-bat"  at  Winchester.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  in 
Walpole's  time  and  Mann's,  cricket  became  an  instrument  of 
gambling.  Matches  were  made  for  500^.,  and,  naturally,  were 
often  sold  by  the  players.  Bookmakers  were  as  busy  on 
cricket  grounds  as  on  races.  Fortunately,  though  the  Boat- 
race  has  got  into  the  "  books "  of  speculators,  cricket  has 
escaped  from  the  taint  of  gambling.  There  are  no  quota- 
tions publicly  made  even  on  the  University  match,  though 
we  are  advised  that  they  will  do  wisely  who  accept  five  to 
two  on  Cambridge  at  the  present  moment.  It  does,  indeed,  seem 
scarcely  possible  that  the  three  great  brethren  can  go  on  averaging 
about  a  hundred  runs  au  innings  in  every  match.  Thero  must  bo 
a  day  when  they  are  not  on  their  day,  and  that  day  may  shine  on 
the  Universities  at  Lord's,  lint  this  is  a  digression.  The  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  1748,  decided  that  cricket  was  "a very  manly 
game,  not  bad  in  itself,  but  only  in  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by 
betting  more  than  ten  pounds  on  it."  Therefore,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  taking  the'odds  in  fivers.  The  original  Lord,  like  most 
great  men,  was  a  Scotchman,  and  had  apparently  been  "  out  "  in 
the  Forty-five.  "  Thomas  Lord,  a  ground  bowler  of  the  White 
Conduit  Club,  had  left  Scotland  on  account  of  his  Jacobite  predi- 
lections." He  flourished  in  London,  and  became  the  eponymous 
hero  of  Lord's,  which  originally  occupied  the  site  of  Dorset 
Square.  If  M.  Souvestre  is  right  in  thinking  football  a  solar 
emblem,  and  that  game  a  relic  of  sun-worship,  there  is  no 
reason  why  some  other  inquirer  should  not  see  in  Lord  a  solar 
hero.  But  just  at  present  there  seem  to  be  some  historical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  explanation. 

Cricket  is  apparently  the  only  game  in  which  Gentlemen  have 
fairly  vanquished  Players.    In  1837  Players  had  such  an  advantage 
that  they  were  invited  to  defend  four  stumps  thirty-six  inches  by 
twelve,  while  the  wickets  of  the  Gentlemen  were  but  twenty-seven 
by  eight.    Yet  the  Players  won  in  an  innings.    Mr.  W.  G.  Grace 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  game,  and  probably,  even  without  the 
Graces,  an  Eleven  of  amateurs  could  be  brought  together  who 
would  beat  the  professionals.    The  match  dates  from  1798.  The 
most  interesting  Eton  and  Harrow  match,  historically,  was  that 
in  which  Byron  and  Shakspeare  bowled  for  Harrow,  but  bowled  in 
vain  (1805).    A  writer  in  a  contemporary  quoted  by  Mr.  Macgregor 
deduces  from  Byron's  place  in  the  Eleven  and  his  doings  as  a 
bowler — "  he  clean  bowled  Kaye" — that  he  cannot  have  been  so  lame 
as  Mr.  Trelawuey  and  others  declare.    And  this  old  score  seems 
good  historical  evidence.    We  do  not  know  that  any  other  poet 
has  been  very  useful  in  the  field.    Shelley's  athletic  performances 
were  confined  to  one  fight  with  a  smaller  boy,  in  which  the 
bard,  though  he  began  with  a  knock-down  blow,  and  quoted  Homer 
between  the  rounds,  was  ultimately  defeated,  and  fled  away,  like 
Hector.    Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  admits  that  he  feels  all  the  emo- 
tions of  a  barbarian  when  he  gets  a  gun  or  a  fishing-rod  into  his 
hands.    But  Mr.  Arnold's  has  never  been  the  "  song  of  willow." 
Among  cricketing  curiosities,  Mr.  Macgregor  mentions  the  failure 
of  the  Second  Royal  Surrey  Militia  to  get  a  single  run  in  their 
first  innings  against  Earl  Winterton's  club.    "  Fuller  Pilch  once 
bowled  out  eight  of  his  antagonists  for  nothing."    Mr.  Eraser, 
playing  for  Meiton  against  Trinity,  once  took  seven  wickets  (one 
of  which  he  broke)  for  o.    A  singular  thing  happened  last  week 
in  Scotland  when  the  Edinburgh  Academy  was  playing  the  Grange 
Club,  and  the  school  wicket-keeper  stumped  three  men  off  three 
successive  balls  of  Mr.  Hay  Brown.    But  the  most  decisive  of 
bowling  feats  have  been  performed  in  the  University  match.  No 
one  has  forgotten  "  Cobdeu's  year,"  when  Oxford  had  three  runs 
to  get,  and  Mr.  Cobden    bowled   the  three   last  wickets  in 
three  consecutive  balls.    Last  year  the  first  Cambridge  bowler 
also  took  three  wickets  in  the   three  first  balls  of  an  over; 
but  the  last  man,  escaping  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  revenged 
his  companions  by   vigorous  hitting.     "  Ridley's  year"  was 
even  more  remarkable  than  Cobden's,  for  the  Cambridge  man  was 
a  very  last  bowler,  whereas  Mr.  Ridley  got  his  three  wickets  with 
slows.    Mr.  Macgregor  speaks  of  the  Parsee  and  Maori  players  as 
examples  of  ouilmdish  cricluters.    The  Mum  play  very  well ;  and 
when  Mr.  Moseley  tried  to  bribe  them  to  leave  the  game,  in  the 
interests  of  science,  and  to  shoot  ornithorhynchuses,  they  scornfully 
refused  his  un-EnzlUh  bribes.    It  is  a  deeply  affecting  fact  that 
the  canuibals  of  the  New  Hebrides  are  cricketers.    A  club  was 
formed  by  some  Engli.-h  settlers  in  New  Caledonia,  but  the  dis- 
tances were  so  long,  and  other  circumstances  so  adverse,  that  the 
club  fell  into  decay.    The  secretary  therefore  instructed  some 
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savage  coolies  on  his  estate,  who  took  to  the  game  with  noble 
ardour.  When  they  returned  to  their  nameless  island  homes,  he 
presented  them  with  bats,  wickets,  and  balls,  and  doubtless  they 
are  still  batting  and  bowling,  in  the  intervals  of  devouring  mis- 
sionaries and  the  crews  of  gunboats.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society  should  send  some  Surrey 
•Colts  and  a  number  of  copies  of  the  M.C.C.  rules  to  these  interest- 
ing converts.  Civilization  might  thus  be  introduced  in  its  most 
radiant  aspect,  and  we  might  have  hopes  of  the  future  of  a  race 
which  is  at  present  rather  "  unspeakable." 

Mr.  Macgregor's  remarks  on  the  curiosities  of  football  chiefly 
Tefer  to  Scott's  great  match  between  "  the  Souters  o'  Selkirk  "and 
Lord  Home's  retainers.  Hundreds  of  men  played  in  this  Titanic 
match,  which  lasted  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  was  played  all  over 
the  county.  One  horseman  took  part,  and  caught  a  Selkirk  man, 
who  had  run  about  a  mile  and  a  half  with  the  ball  before  he  was 
-collared.  Mr.  Macgregor  wrote  before  some  speculative  person 
carried  two  teams  of  young  women,  in  flannel  trousers,  all  about 
the  Border  and  the  North  of  England.  The  young  ladies,  whose 
names  were  most  romantic,  were  hooted  and  persecuted  at  Glasgow, 
and  met  with  little  sympathy  in  Edinburgh.  They  have  also  played 
at  Preston.  The  performance  is  most  unseemly,  and  the  disgust 
which  it  has  excited  in  the  North  proves  that  public  taste  still  exists, 
though  the  popularity  of  burlesques  and  music-hall  songs  has  long 
obscured  the  fact.  The  women,  according  to  a  critic,  kicked  the 
ball  when  it  came  in  their  way,  but  were  quite  incapable  of  play- 
ing together,  and  of  generalship.  But  we  do  not  need  repulsive 
speculations  like  the  " Ladies'  foot-ball  match"  to  prove  that  the 
character  of  woman  is  "  individualistic,"  and  that  she  is  more 
capable  of  separate  exertion  than  of  united  efforts.  The  advocates 
of  Woman's  Rights,  who  have  been  very  busy  this  week,  may 
take  a  different  view  of  the  matter,  and  will,  perhaps,  engage  the 
"Ladies'  Football  Troupe  "to  give  some  of  their  edifying  per- 
formances in  London.  The  "  Rational  Dress  Society  "  inay  also 
borrow  hints  from  their  costume. 


EXETER  HALL  AND  MR.  BRADLAUGII. 

OUR  readers  are  probably  aware  that  "  the  merry  month  of 
May "  is  a  period  of  solemn  and  sacred  observance  to  more 
than  one  section  of  the  religious  community.  Among  Roman 
Catholics,  as  all  readers  of  Cardinal  Newman's  poems  will  re- 
member, it  is  specially  kept  as  "the  Month  of  Mary,"  which  may 
perhaps  help  to  account  for  the  somewhat  perplexing  current  tra- 
dition that  marriages  in  May  are  unlucky.  Among  that  much 
larger  section  of  the  British  public  for  whom  Exeter  Hall  is  a 
kind  of  Mecca  and  central  shrine  which,  according  to  Sir  James 
Stephen,  "  has  a  history,  a  doctrine,  and  a  prophecy  of  no  common 
'significance,"  the  sacred  month  is  celebrated  with  a  noisier,  if  not  a 
more  edifying  observance.  Rescued,  through  the  good  offices  of  the 
•Christian_Young  Men's  Association,  from  the  very  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion, that  holy  though  unconsecrated  pile  has  this  year  entered  on 
what  ought,  we  suppose,  to  be  called  a  new  career  of  usefulness. 
A  history  no  doubt,  of  some  kind,  it  has,  and  a  prophecy  it 
may  have;  that  it  has  "a  doctrine,"  if  any  special  and  exclusive 
force  is  to  be  attached  to  the  indefinite  article,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  doubt.  It  (bas  many  doctrines,  which  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  much  in  common  beyond  their  share  in  what  Mr. 
Burke  once  called  "  the  great  Protestant  negation,"  and  indeed 
this  mark  of  negative  community  of  sentiment  it  might  no  longer 
•be  safe  too  confidently  to  claim  for  it,  for  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross — that  is,  wo  believe,  its  correct 
title — under  Cardinal  Manning's  auspices  has  more  than  once 
been  suffered  to  invade  the  hallowed  precincts ;  his  Eminence 
has  certainly  on  several  occasions  appeared  in  person  on  the 
platform.  However,  Exeter  Hall,  broadly  speaking,  is  nothing  if 
not  Protestant,  but  its  Protestantism  takes  a  wide  and  discursive 
range.  To  cite  once  more  the  same  high  authority,  "  the  change- 
ful strain  rises  with  the  civilization  of  Africa,  or  becomes  plaintive 
over  the  wrongs  of  chimney-boys,  or  penis  anathemas  against  the 
.successors  of  Peter,  or  in  rich  diapason  calls  on  the  Protestant 
churches  to  awake  and  evangelize  the  world."  It  has  now  found, 
&&  we  shall  presently  see,  a  new  and  perhaps  more  suitable  subject 
for  its  anathemas  than  the  successors  of  l'eter.  That  there  is  a 
certain  grotesqueness,  as  the  panegyrist  of  "the-  Claphain  Sect" 
himself  frankly  admits,  about  the  oratorical  end  Other  aspects  of 
the  Exeter  Hall  evangel  can  hardly  be  denied.  Ours  is  an  age,  as 
he  observes,  of  societies,  and  for  every  oppression  that  is  done 
under  tbo  sun  there  is  now  a  public  meeting;  for  the  cure  of 
every  sorrow  British  or  other  flesh  is  heir  to  there  are 
patrons,  vice-presidents,  and  secretaries;  for  the  diffusion  of  e  very 
blessing  spiritual  or  temporal  that  can  cheoror  elevate  mankind  there 
is  at  least  a  Committee.  No  doubt  the  obvious  criticism  of 
the  profane  on  all  this  elaborate  and  somewhat  grandiose  machinery 
will  lie  "  Much  cry  and  little  wool,"  and  we  are  afraid  that  the 
manifold  spirits  of  beneficence  and  piety  so  loudly  evoked  on  tin: 
platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  as  each  successive  May  comes  round, 
from  the  vasty  deep  of  tho  Protestant  universe  do  not  always  or 
effectually  come  when  they  are  called.  But  it  would  be  hard  to 
Assume  that  so  enormous  an  expenditure  of  well-meant  energy, 
Jeinfo/ced  by  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  gifts  in  solid  cash,  pro- 
duce! no  salutary  result,  beyond  its  obvious  and  immediate  one  of 
acting  as  an  innocuous  safety-valve  for  much  earnest,  if  not  always 
wisely  directed,  enthusiasm. 


Few  at  all  events,  except  the  small  minority  who  are  in  hearty 
accord  with  the  junior  member  for  Northampton,  will  refuse  some 
measure  of  their  sympathy  to  the  heroes  of  the  Church  Militant, 
or  Church  Suffering — for  they  might  claim  either  character — of 
all  denominations  who  assembled  the  other  day  at  Exeter  Hall 
to  protest  against  "  any  alteration  of  the  law  for  the  purpose  of 
admitting  an  avowed  atheist  to  sit  in  Parliament."  Iu  saying  this 
we  are  pronouncing  no  opinion  as  to  how  far  we  do  or  do  not  agree 
with  the  particular  line  advocated  at  the  Exeter  Hall  meeting. 
With  the  question  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  admission  to  Parliament  and 
of  the  Oaths  Bill  we  have  had,  and  shall  have,  other  opportunities 
of  dealing.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  peculiar  tactic3 
adopted  by  his  admiring  clients  to  further  the  objects  so  dear  to 
their  hearts.  And  here  we  cannot  scruple  to  say  that  our  sympa- 
thies go  heartily  with  those  who,  in  the  words  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tary of  their  Committee,  were  simply  exercising  the  undoubted 
right  of  Englishmen  "  to  meet  together  and  to  hire  a  hall  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  public  protest  against  legislation  that  they 
conceive  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  interests,"  as  against  those 
champions  of  free  thought  and  freedom  of  speech  who  went 
"  in  their  thousands,"  armed  with  forged  tickets,  spurs,  cat- 
calls, and  other  weapons  of  offence,  and  supported  by  a 
gang  of  professional  pickpockets,  to  prevent  their  doing 
so.  Even  assuming  for  argument's  sake,  what  will  appear  to  most 
persons  a  tolerably  strong  assumption,  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  his 
friends  are  entirely  right  in  their  contention,  and  all  who  oppose 
his  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whether  by  a  change  of 
the  law  or  otherwise,  simply  and  wholly  in  the  wrong,  it  equally 
remains  true  that  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  and  intelligent 
citizens  think  differently — as  might  be  inferred  from  the  vote 
of  Convocation  the  other  day — and  that  they  have  a  full  and 
manifest  right  to  hold  and  avow  their  convictions  and  take  all 
legitimate  methods  for  enforcing  them.  And  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, but  for  the  teaching  of  experience,  that  those  who  glory  in 
the  name  of  free-thinkers  would  be  the  very  last  to  question  or  in- 
terfere with  that  right.  "But  this" — as  Mr.  Guinness,  the  Hon. 
Secretary  of  the  Committee  which  organized  the  Exeter  Hall 
meeting,  somewhat  pathetically  complains — "  does  not  seem  to 
meet  the  approval  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  supporters."  On  the  con- 
trary, it  appears  that  on  the  Sunday  before  the  day  advertised 
for  the  meeting  a  grand  assemblage  was  held  at  the  Hall  of 
Science,  under  Mrs.  Besant's  graceful  and  genial  presidency,  to  sup- 
plement Mr.  Bradlaugh's  "  Appeal  to  the  People,"  as  the  reports 
express  it,  by  initiating  the  formation  of  a  "  League."  The 
League,  as  was  explained,  is  to  have  "  Vice-Presidents,"  "  Dele- 
gates," a  "  General  Council,"  and  an  "  Emergency  Committee,'' 
and  is  to  carry  on  by  these  and  other  means  "  a  widespread  agi- 
tation "  throughout  the  country.  Its  members  are  not  asked  to 
make  any  subscription,  in  either  sense  of  that  word.  It  was 
indeed  at  first  proposed  that  they  should  subscribe  their  names,  in 
token  of  adhesion  to  the  League,  but  as  it  was  feared  that  this 
condition  of  membership  "  would  create  serious  difficulty " — 
the  probable  candidates  for  admission  being  presumably  shaky  iu 
the  second  of  the  three  R's — an  amendment  was  carried  omitting 
the  word  "  written."  But  if  tho  League  is  not  conspicuous 
for  its  scholarship,  it  is  at  least  to  be  conspicuous  in  its 
decorations.  There  is  a  dash  of  ccstheticism  not  to  say  of  ritualism 
about  it.  "  Meu  are  to  wear  rosettes  of  mauve,  white,  and  green, 
and  women  are  to  provide  themselves  with  tricolour  bonnets." 
Miss  Bradlaugh,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn,  has  kindly  consented 
"  to  receive  tho  names  of  ladies  willing  to  aid  in  making  the 
rosettes."  But  sterner  measures  are  to  be  resorted  to  also  for 
attaining  tho  desired  end.  There  are  to  be  petitions  got  up 
throughout  the  country,  and  a  mass  meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  London  Press  is  to  be  "  Boycotted,"  aud  last,  but  not  least, 
the  orators  at  the  Hall  of  Scienco  exhorted  their  hearers  "to 
come  in  their  thousands  and  try  and  break  up  the  meetiny 
proposed  to  bo  held  at  Exeter  Hall."  Our  readers  will  observe 
the  delicate  sense  of  respect  for  freedom  and  toleration  involved 
in  tho  words  wo  have  italicized,  which  Mrs.  Pesant  followed  up 
by  a  second  exhortation  to  her  friends  in  the  columns  of  tho 
National  Reformer,  to  get  as  many  tickets  as  possible  for 
the  meeting.  As  the  meeting  whs  avowedly  summoned, 
not  for  public  discussion  but  to  make  a  public  protest,  and 
tickets  were  offered  to  those  only  who  sympathized  with  its 
object*,  there  was  of  course  no  way  of  carrying  out  this  pacific 
suggestion  but  by  falsehood  or  forgery,  n ml  both  methods — the 
second  especially — appear  to  have  been  extensively  pursued  and 
with  entire  success. 

What  kind  of  scene  Exeter  Hall  was  likely  to  present  under 
the  circumstances  our  readers  may  easily  conceive,  or  rather 
perhaps  they  will  find  it  difficult  adequately  to  conceive.  Mr. 
CI  111  MieU  tells  01  that,  "if  the  storming  brigade  which  seized  the 
Hall  hail  consisted  of  prizefight,-™  alone,  they  could  not  have  douo 
their  work  more  ell'ccti  voly. '  And  he  proceeds  to  descrihoin  detail 
the  disinterested  activity  displayed  bv  the  zealous  and  enlightened 
adherents  ol  M  i  llradl  nigh  and  'Mrs.  [iesant  in  transferring  watches 
and  other  valuables  from  the  pockets  of  the  "(iod-itcs"  asthev 
elegantly  termed  their  opponents — to  their  own.  A  London 
Vicar,  who  wns  on  the  platform,  supplies  another  graphic  touch 
in  a  letter  to  the  Hrrurd,  one  sentence  of  which  may  Im  worth 
quoting  here: — "[  had  the  misfortune  to  be  set  upon,  struck  ill 
the  face,  kicked  downstairs,  with  coat  torn  and  lint  crushed,  by 
two  cowardly  fellows  who  were  on  lie-  pint  form,  one  of  whom 

sad  to  the  other, '  Hes  a  Ood-ite ;  give  it  him  hot.'"  Th» 

|  writer  of  thu  letter  is,  wo  believe,  a  Jligji  Churchman,  and  there 
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were  certainly  many  different  parties,  and  indeed  Churches,  repre- 
sented on  the  platform.  But  if  tho  Record,  which  contains  a 
lengthened  report  of  the  meeting,  is  considered  a  suspicious 
authority,  wu  may  turn  to  the  more  impartial  testimony  of  a 
leading  article  in  the  Morning  Post,  evidently  contributed  by  an 
eye-witness  of  tho  scene  he  describes.  It  seems  that  the  moment  the 
doors  were  opened  a  compact  gang  of  500  men,  many  of  whom 
had  forged  tickets,  pushed  aside  the  police,  and  took  possession  of 
tho  platform  and  the  principal  seats  in  the  body  of  the  Hall,  and 
■were  followed  by  their  allies  "in  shoals,  four  or  five,  arm  in  arm, 
hustling,  kicking,  and  elbowing,"  whilo  their  friends  outside 
snatched  tickets  from  the  hands  of  those  about  to  enter,  and 
warned  them  that  the  Hall  was  already  full  to  overdo  wing.  One 
enterprising  combatant  in  tho  Hall,  "  who  used  frightful  language, 
had  armed  himself  with  spurs  on  his  heels  and  elbows,  so  that  he 
successfully  defied  ejection,  and  continued  to  exert  his  lungs  in 
disgusting  exclamations.''  Lord  Percy's  opening  address  was 
constantly  interrupted,  while  "  tho  most  startling  and  revolting 
quotations  from  Free-thought  literature,  whenever  alluded  to, 
were  cheered  to  the  echo.''  From  the  platform,  which  had  been 
cleared  by  tho  police  of  its  original  occupants,  "  could  be  seen  a 
determined  mob  of  Atheists,  Ereelovors,  and  Republicans  in  all 
their  power,  roaring,  rioting,  screaming,  whistling,  and  cat- 
calling at  the  top  of  their  voices,  and  whenever  there  was 
a  moment's  respite  in  the  row  within,  the  tumult  from  with- 
out was  heard,''  where,  in  response  to  the  invitation  at  Mrs. 
Besant's  assembly  in  the  Hall  of  Science,  her  friends  were 
"  gathered  in  their  thousands  to  try  and  break  up  the  meeting." 
Mr.  Varley,  a  Baptist  Minister  of  Notting  Hill,  according  to  the 
Morning  Post,  made  "  the  speech  of  the  evening,"  and  a  pretty 
strong  speech  no  doubt  it  was,  for  "  he  asserted  in  a  very  emphatic 
sentence  that,  not  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection, was  the  proper  place  for  the  author  of  The  Impeachment 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick."  According  to  the  report  in  the 
Record  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any  right  of  the  Northampton 
constituency  being  infringed  by  refusing  to  admit  to  the  House  a 
member  whom  they  had  no  legal  power  to  return.  He  perhaps 
forgot  how  largely  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  return  had  been  promoted  by 
Dissenting  votes,  and  how  Mr.  S.  Morley  had  telegraphed  his 
advice  to  support  him,  though  he  afterwards  expressed  his  "  deep 
regret,"  in  a  letter  to  the  Record,  for  the  unfortunate  over- 
sight which  led  him,  u  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment "  and  his 
extreme  eagerness  to  further  the  interests  of  his  party,  to  forget 
his  God.  However  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  Exeter  Hall  meeting  was  by  any  means  a  distinctively  Dis- 
senting or  Low  Church  gathering.  Side  by  side  with  men  like 
Mr.  Richard  Baxter  and  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  were  to  be  seen  on 
the  platform,  according  to  the  Morning  .Vost,  Sir  Alfred  Slade, 
and  Mr.  Biddell  of  the  English  Church  Union,  "  and  several  High 
Church  and  Catholic  clergy."  One  speaker  indeed  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  of  Jews  and  Ilomau  Catholics  being  united  with 
Protestant  Christians  in  their  protest.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
the  representative  character  of  tho  meeting,  as  the  outrageous 
character  of  the  methods  adopted  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  friends  for 
interrupting  it,  that  is  chiefly  Reserving  of  attention.  If  this  is  the 
practical  meaning  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  "  Appeal  to  the  People,"  we 
must  venture  to  hope  that  "  the  People  " — whether  with  a  large 
P  or  a  small  one — will  not  be  too  ready  to  respond  to  it. 


EXITS  FROM  THEATRES. 

rpIHE  return  recently  made  by  the  managers  of  the  London 
J-  theatres  in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords 
shows  how  much  we  should  distrust  what  we  fondly  imagine  to 
be  the  evidence  of  our  senses.  A  great  many  people  who  "  go  to 
the  play "  in  town  are  under  the  impression  that  the  passages 
of  exit  from  theatres  are,  in  not  a  few  cases,  insufficient  in 
number,  narrow,  and  tortuous.  It  is  ver}'  generally  thought  that 
in  some  houses  a  panic  might  cause  a  fearful  catastrophe,  as  the 
stairs  and  corridors  would  immediately  get  blocked ;  and  the  re- 
marks which  may  often  be  heard  when  the  audience  is  leaving  a 
theatre  show  how  strongly  many  are  impressed  by  what  appears 
to  them  a  possible  and  terrible  danger  at  the  moment  when  they 
have  the  best  opportunity  of  judging.  It  seems,  however,  that 
this  idea  of  danger  is  utterly  groundless,  and  is,  indeed,  nothing 
but  one  of  the  many  foolish  alarms  which  agitate  weak  hu- 
manity. It  may  appear  to  some  of  us  that  it  takes  a  very  loug 
time  to  get  from  the  "  auditorium  " — to  use  the  popular  Latin 
word — to  the  entrance-lobby  of  a  theatre ;  that  there  are  many 
checks  and  much  crowding  and  pressing  during  the  most  orderly 
progress  •,  and  that  disorderly  progress  or  anything  like  a  rush 
would  produce  a  block  to  a  certainty;  but  this,  we  learn,  is 
a  pure  delusion.  We  all  walk  quickly  and  easily  from  our  seats 
to  the  entrance-doors,  or  at  least  we  could  if  we  chose.  London 
theatres  are  amply  provided  with  ordinary  exits,  and  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  a  bad  block  in  the  event  of  lire  or  an  alarm  of  fire, 
as  there  are  other  exits  besides  those  commonly  used,  so  that  any 
theatre  could  be  cleared  speedily.  Discomfort  in  getting  out  is 
either  imaginary  or  due  to  our  own  stupidity.  Apprehension  of  a 
great  catastrophe  is  puerile  and  baseless.  Such  at  least  is  the  cheering 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Return  above  mentioned.  We 
may  presume  that  it  was  called  for  in  consequence  of  the  great 
disaster  at  Nice,  which  disturbed  for  a  moment  the  profound 
slumbers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office.    As  a  rule  they  are 


deep,  and  are  broken  only  by  occasional  tidings  of  short  skirts. 
Then  the  officials  arouse  themselves  for  a  moment,  chide  the  man- 
ager who  permits  such  things  on  his  stage,  give  strict  orders  tt> 
prevent  any  further  outrage  on  propriety,  and  swiftly  betak» 
themselves  to  rest  again.  The  loss  of  life  at  Nice  does  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  startled  them,  and  to  have  produced  a  brief  period  of 
continued  wakefulness.  The  head  of  the  office  obtained  in  the-- 
Upper  House  an  order  for  a  Return  of  the  exits  from  Metropolitan 
theatres  on  the  5th  of  last  month.  It  has  been  speedily  completed,, 
and  has  now  been  issued  to  the  public,  who  will  doubtless  bo 
grateful  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  officials,  aud  will  not  be  so 
ungenerous  as  to  ask  why  the  information  was  not  procured, 
before. 

As  has  been  said,  the  return  ought  to  reassure  the  nervous. 
Prob.ibly  most  people  on  reading  it  will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
many  ways  out  of  theatres  there  are,  and  will  wonder  greatly 
why  progress  from  their  places  to  the  street  has  so  often  seemed 
to  them  very  long  and  very  uncomfortable.  A  close  examination, 
may  perhaps  show  that  this  discomfort  was  not  wholly  imagi- 
nary, and  may  suggest  unpleasant  doubts.  Of  these  we  shall 
shortly  speak,  but,  before  giving  expression  to  them,  it  may  bo- 
well  to  dwell  on  what  are  indisputably  satisfactory  features  in  the 
report.  Some  theatres  in  London  are  certainly  well  provided  with 
exits,  and  there  would  be  safety — or  at  all  events  comparative 
safety — iu  the  event  of  fire.  As  might  bo  expected,  the  great- 
opera-house  in  Covent  Garden  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  respect; 
though  even  in  this  theatre  the  arrangements  are  by  no  means 
perfect,  as  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  Return  respecting  it,, 
which  is  as  follows  : — 

ORCHESTRA  Stalls  (400  persons)  : 

Two   ordinary  staircases,  and  one  in  case  of  need.    Five  ordinary 
doors  to  street,  and  six  in  case  of  need. 
Pit  (100  persons) : 

On  the  street  level.    Four  ordinary  doors  to  street,  and  six  in  case  of 
need. 

Fit  Tier  (130  persons)  : 

Two  ordinary  staircases,  and  one  in  case  of  need.    Five  ordinary 
doors  to  street,  and  six  in  case  of  need. 
Grand  Tier  (130  persons)  : 

Four  ordinary  staircases,  one  of  which  is  12  feet  wide.   Five  ordinary 
doors  to  street,  and  six  in  case  of  need. 
First  Tiki:  and  Balcony  Stalls  (220  persons)  : 

Three  ordinary  staircases,  and  one  in  case  of  need.    Four  ordinary 
doors  to  street,  and  six  in  case  of  need. 
Urrr.R  Boxes  (56  persons)  : 

Two  ordinary  staircases,  and  one  in  case  of  need.    Four  ordinary  doors 
to  street,  and  six  in  case  of  need. 
Amphitheatre  Stalls  (400  persona): 

One  ordinary  staircase,  and  all  iu  case  of  need.    One  ordinary  door  to 
street,  aud  twelve  in  case  of  need. 
Gallery  (800  persons)  : 

One  ordinary  staircase,  and  nil  in  case  of  nc^d.  One  ordinary  door  to 
street,  and  twelve  in  case  of  need. 
In  addition  to  the  grand  staircase,  which  goes  from  the  street  level  to  the 
grand  tier,  there  is  one  from  the  street  level  to  the  first  tier  communicating 
with  the  grand  staircase,  two  from  grand  tier  to  upper  boxes,  one  from  street 
level  to  the  gallery  communicating  with  another  similar  one  from  street 
level  to  the  amphitheatre  stalls,  which  also  communicates  with  the  lobbies 
on  each  tier,  so  that  people  from  the  gallery  and  amphitheatre  Stalls,  besides 
having  large  staircases  direct  to  Hart  Street,  have  easy  access  to  tho 
whole  of  the  entrances. 

In  case  of  tire,  Her  Majesty's  private  staircase  and  entrance  would  be 
available,  and  also  three  doors  to  the  Floral  Hall,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining a  much  larger  number  of  persons  than  the  theatre,  and  would  easily 
relieve  all  pressure  from  the  building  or  entrances  which  might  be  occa- 
sioned by  a  crowd  in  the  street ;  and  there  are  ample  means  of  egress  at 
both  cuds  into  Bow  Street  aud  Covent  Garden  Market. 

Here,  although  there  are  sufficient  exits  from  the  stalls,  pit,  and 
four  tiers  of  boxes,  there  seems  to  be  insufficient  means  of  egress 
for  the  eight  hundred  occupants  of  the  gallery  and  the  four  hundred 
occupants  of  the  amphitheatre  stalls.  We  are  unable  to  understand 
how  the  "  people  from  the  gallery  "  can  have  easy  access  to  all 
the  entrances.  Those  who  go  to  cheap  seats  are  not  usually 
encouraged  to  make  their  way  to  more  expensive  parts  of  the 
house,  aud  possibly  the  doors  of  communication  with  the  corridors 
and  staircases  are  kept  locked.  There  cannot  be  certainty  that,  in 
the  event  of  fire,  the  box-keepers  would  have  the  presence  of  mind 
to  unlock  them  all,  and  there  might  be  a  terrible  rrlut  on  the  one 
staircase.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  at  the  Nice  Theatre  a 
door  specially  intended  for  exit  in  case  of  fire  was  found  locked 
and  could  not  be  opened.  There  seems,  then,  to  be  one  important 
defect  in  the  arrangements  at  Covent  Garden,  though  on  the 
whole  the  theatre  is  well  provided  with  exits.  The  means  of 
egress  at  Drury  Lane  seem  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  those  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Augustus  Harris 
places  no  reliance  on  exits  which  are  usually  kept  closed.  After 
giving  the  required  information,  he  says  that  all  "  the  doors, 
staircases,  and  corridors  he  has  mentioned  are  open  throughout 
every  performance."  We  are  inclined  to  put  the  Haymarket  next 
to  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  in  point  of  safety;  for,  though 
the  exits  are  not  by  any  means  what  might  be  desired,  all  the  doors 
open  outwardly — that  is,  they  open  from  the  theatre  into  the 
corridor?,  &c,  and  it  is  needless  to  point  out  how  much  this  adds 
to  safety.  The  Gaiety  and  the  Lyceum  appear  at  first  sight  to 
have  better  means  of  egress  than  the  Haymarket;  but  a  large 
proportion  of  the  exits  described  are  "  extra  exits,"  and  to  these 
there  is  an  objection  which  will  be  shortly  stated.  Mr.  A.  Talbot 
Smith,  who  sends  the  Gaiety  return  for  Mr.  Hollingshead,  is 
seemingly  desirous  of  imitating  the  agreeable  humour  of  his 
superior,  as  he  states  that  there  is  an  outlet  from  the  3tage  by 
"  scene  door  iu  Exeter  Street,  door  large  enough  to  let  out  a 
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carriage  and  pair."  Actors  and  actresses  are  very  rightly  par- 
ticular about  their  personal  comfort ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  of  them  insist  on  driving  on  to  or  oft'  the  stage.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  Mr.  Smith  had  informed  the 
public  whether  Mr.  Hollingsbead's  doors  open  outwards,  like  Mr. 
Bancroft's,  and  how  many  carriages  could  drive  out  by  the  main 
entrance,  into  which  the  exits  from  stalls,  balcony,  and  upper 
boxes  converge. 

With  regard  to  other  theatres  considerable  doubt  and  bewilder- 
ment will  be  felt,  as  any  reader  of  the  Iveport  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  play-houses,  will  find  extraordinary  difficulty  in  re- 
conciling his  recollections  of  the  time  and  trouble  required  for 
going  out  with  the  accounts  given  by  the  managers  of  the  exits 
from  their  theatres.  To  get  out  of  "them  ought  to  be  as  easy  as 
the  descent  of  the  Rigi.  To  suspect  the  managers  of  untruth- 
fulness would  be  childish,  and  the  unfortunate  playgoer  will 
probably  be  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have  been 
mistaken,  and  that  he  cannot  appreciate  time  or  tell  a  straight 
path  when  he  is  on  it.  We  may,  perhaps,  relieve  him  from  the 
suspicion — most  painful  on  several  grounds— that  frequent  visits 
to  theatres  are  connected  with  softening  of  the  brain,  by  pointing 
out  that  the  reports  of  the  managers  are,  in  some  respects,  a  little 
vague.  In  speaking  of  staircases,  they  do  not  specify  the  lengths, 
or  how  many  turns  or  angles  there  are,  and  these  facts  are  not  abso- 
lutely unimportant  when  safety  has  to  be  considered.  Further,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  many  cases  the  so-called  separate  exits 
lead  into  common  passages,  and  therefore  are  not  really  separate 
■exits  at  all ;  and  that  where  this  is  the  case  no  indication  what- 
ever is  given  of  the  angle  at  which  the  streams  join.  Those  who 
have  read  Captain  Shaw's  admirable  pamphlet  on  tires  in  theatres 
■will  remember  that  he  considers  this  a  very  important  matter. 
Most  reassuring  of  all  facts,  however,  to  those  who  fear  that  their 
memories  must  be  failing  them,  and  least  reassuring  to  those  who  fear 
a  catastrophe,  is  the  number  of  "  extra :'  or  "  special "  exits  which 
go  to  make  up  the  totals  specified  by  managers.  How  are  the  audi- 
ence to  know  of  these  extra  exits  ?  Frightened  people  will  try  to  get 
out  of  a  theatre  by  the  same  way  that  they  came  in,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  in  how  many  cases  the  extra  outlets  are 
obvious  and  not  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  have  no 
special  knowledge  of  the  theatre.  Then,  again,  is  it  not  highly 
probable  that  these  outlets  would,  in  the  event  of  a  panic,  be 
found  closed,  or,  at  all  events,  closed  against  a  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence ?  Not  being  used,  in  many  cases,  during  the  performance, 
they  are,  it  may  be  presumed,  usually  locked  ;  and  it  is  too  much 
to  assume  that,  if  an  alarm  arose,  the  attendants  would  immedi- 
ately rush  round  and  open  them.  The  attendants,  like  other  people, 
would  be  thinking  of  their  own  safety.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
ideas  of  some  of  the  managers  who  have  sent  returns  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  resemble  those  of  Dr.  Lo3berne  respecting  burglars, 
lie,  it  will  be  remembered,  spoke  as  if  it  was  the  custom  of 
housebreakers  to  send  a  notification  of  their  intended  operations 
a  day  or  two  beforehand.  Managers  seem  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  their  stall'  will  always  receive  reasonable  notice  of  a  fire 
or  a  panic. 

Unfortunately  this  is  not  very  likely  to  be  the  case  until  Mr. 
Gilbert's  "resident  jin"  becomes  a  reality;  and  perhaps  those 
playgoers  who  think  that  the  exits  from  theatres  are  insufficient 
and  inconvenient  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  that  they 
would  be  utterly  insufficient  in  the  event  of  a  panic,  are  not  berelt 
of  sense.  W  hether  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  counsellors  will  con- 
sider that  any  further  inquiries  arc  necessary  is  doubtful.  Pro- 
bably they  are  utterly  exhausted  by  the  effort  they  have  made, 
and  will  require  a  long  period  of  repose  ;  but  if  happily  they  are 
still  actively  disposed,  they  will  find  that  investigation  may  jet 
be  profitably  pursued.  The  returns  of  the  managers  are  marked 
by  that  vagueness  which  often  characterizes  agreeable  -tat -m  -nls. 
Precise  and  detailed  returns  on  certain  points  may  well  be 
asked  for,  as  a  great  deal  more  information  than  is  now  given  is 
required  to  show  whether  theatres  are  practically  safe,  or  whether 
those  are  right  who  maintain  that  there  is  danger  in  Lmdoii  of 
catastrophes  as  terrible  as  those  of  Oarlsruhe,  Brooklyn,  and 
Nice. 


XHB  ISLE  or  SAINTS. 

IT  is  very  expedient  that,  while  Her  Maie  ty Government  are 
patriotically  endeavouring  to  pacify  Ireland  and  to  subdue  her 
discontent  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  landlord,  and  while  Mi. 
Gladstone  is  indignantly  declaring  that  there  is  no  eonliseatiufl  in 
a  measure  which  transfers  from  A.  to  I!.  Hums  variously  estimated 
at  from  four  to  fourteen  million-',  the  attention  of  Kugli  h  n  .■!•.. 
should  Mot  bo  too  much  diverted  from  tho  actual  eveuti  in  that 
happy  land.  Many  explanations  have  1  u  » .  1 J "> ■  i •  • '  1  of  the  extra- 
ordinary turbulence  of  the  Irish  members  at  a  time  when  they 
might  be  expected  to  be  as  mild  as  tho  milk  of  those  cows  which 
their  constituents  playfully  mangle.  One,  nnd  not  an  iinprobabl a 
one,  is  that  it  is  a  "divtirsion  '  in  the  military,  and  not  I  ho 
Strictly  Hibernian,  sense  of  tho  word.  Tho  Briton,  in  his  in- 
curable stupidity,  -Fill  turns,  if  not  to  the  Parliamentary  debates, 

at  any  rate  to  the  Parliamentary  summary,  in  Ins  newspaper  In 
of  all ;  and  an  exciting  scene,  with  the  well-known  urine  <  i  vv . i i<  h 
have  the  whish  and  thud  of  h  shillelagh  about  their  very  spelling) 

in  the  middle  of  it,  is  capable  of  occupying  bim  tat  the  I  :  d 

time  he  has  at  his  disposal.   Thus  he  has  no  leisure  to  turn  to  the 


column  headed  "  Ireland,"  and  to  admire  the  Apostolic  virtues  of 
Irish  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  ear-clipping ;  the  patriotic  and 
loyal  eloquence  of  the  twice-rejected  scum  of  the  Liftey  and  the 
Hudson  ;  the  valiant faits  et  gestes  of  the  "•boys"  in  reference  to 
the  tails,  heads,  bowels,  and  bodily  arrangements  generally  of 
cows  and  sheep ;  the  retiring  modesty  of  the  daughters  of 
Ireland,  which  leads  some  hundreds  of  them  to  stone  belated 
constables;  the  chivalrous  feeling  which  induces  their  husbands 
and  brothers  to  put  them  in  the  forefront,  and  cry  "  Shame  !  " 
if  they  take  any  harm ;  and  all  the  other  noble  deeds  which 
daily  illustrate  the  Isle  of  Saints.  The  object  of  Mr.  Healy 
and  Mr.  O'Connor,  however,  is  not  exactly  the  object  of  good 
Englishmen,  and  what  they  would  gladly  obscure  we  shall  as 
gladly  marshal  forth  and  illustrate.  It  may  be  (who  knows  ?) 
that  the  celebrated  conscience  of  the  nation,  despite  the  hard  work 
it  has  had  to  do  of  late,  may  between  this  and  the  end  of  the 
session  give  more  unmistakable  signs  than  it  has  yet  given.  Mr. 
Forster,  with  the  charming  naivete,  and  love  of  truth  which  makes 
him  the  pearl  of  all  Ministers,  but,  it  would  seem,  the  most  incon- 
venient of  all  colleagues,  has  defined  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland  as  "  a  combination  to  make  robbery  successful  by  armed 
resistance."  We  are  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  phrase,  and 
only  feel  inclined  to  supplement  it  a  little.  We  should  rather 
call  it  a  combination  to  make  robbery  successful  by  cowardly 
murders,  by  brutal  outrages  on  animals,  by  presuming  on  the 
weakness  of  the  Government,  and,  when  it  is  quite  safe,  by  armed 
resistance  as  well.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  people  of  England  to 
say  how  far  they  will  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  the  means  by 
authorising  the  Government  to  concede  the  end. 

As  usual,  a  painter  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  distracted  by 
the  multitude  of  engaging  subjects  which  offer  themselves  to  him. 
Only  an  artist  in  glass,  with  the  cunning  advantage  of  innumer- 
able separate  lights  and  partitions,  could  do  justice  to  it.  That 
another  victim  of  the  Letterfrack  outrage  has  died,  that  several 
Irish  Jenkinses  are  in  a  position  to  carry  their  ears  about  them  in 
cottonwool,  and  (if  they  choose  to  be  so  foolish)  to  "commit 
themselves  to  God  and  their  country  "  like  their  great  original, 
these  are  trifles.    The  events  of  the  last  week  or  ten  days  must 
be  said  to  be  the  siege  of  Castle  Gard  and  the  arrest  of  Father 
Sheehy,  with  the  various  events  which  led  up  to  and  completed 
it.    We  must  apologize  for  the  tempting  description,  the  siege 
of  Castle  Gard,  for  we  are  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  was 
Castle  Gard  which  was  besieged  and  of  which  the  garrison  kept 
hold  so  valiantly.    But  the  title  is  so  seductive,  so  suggestive 
of  chivalric  associations,  that  we   really  must  be  allowed  to 
identify  the  "old  ruinous  castle"  near  New  Pallas,  which  for 
some  week  or  so  has  been  impregnable  by  Her  Majesty's  forces, 
with  the  Castle  Gard,  "  a  charming  old  fortress  overgrown  with 
creepers,"  which  Mr.  Becker  describes  in  his  Disturbed  Ireland 
as  lying  close  to  the  turbulent  capital  of  the  three-year-olds 
aud  the  four-year-olds.    The  facts,  at  any  rate,  seem  to  be  certain 
and  the  name  is  convenient.    Yesterday  week,  it  seems,  some 
distraints  and  evictions  for  obstinate  non-payment  of  rent  were 
ordered  at  New  Pallas.    It  should  be  observed  that  tho  district  is 
a  very  prosperous  one,  and  that  the  idea  of  inability  to  pay  maybe 
dismissed  as  extremely  unlikely  to  bo  true.    However  this  may  be, 
a  force  of  police  sallied  from  Limerick — Pallas  is  just  on  tho 
borders  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary — to  do  tho  work.    One  or  two 
ejections  were  ellected,  but  then  tho  word  was  passed  to  hold  the 
fort.    An  old  castle  (we  repeat  tho  hope  and  assumption  that  it 
was  Castle  Gard)  was  manned  by  the  defaulters;  stones  were 
thrown  ;  loopholes  were  made  for  firearms;  and  thepolieo  thought 
it  bc*t  to  retire.    Next  day  tho  military  were  called  in.  Four 
companies  of  infantry,  one  hundred  police — and,  according  to  one 
account,  two  troops  of  cavalry — marched  (o  tho  siego  of  Castle 
Gard.    The  approaches  were  treated  with  considerable  military 
skill  by  the  garrison.    Accustomed  to  tho  vigorous  measures  of 
landlords  iu  happier  times,  who  maintained  order  by  tho  appro- 
priate means  of  cruel  four-pounders,  they  supposed  (and  with 
souio  justice)   that  artillery  would  bo  brought  against  them, 
and  broke  down  all  tho  bridges.    These  being  with  difficulty 
repaired,  Her   .Majesty's  forces,   to  tho  number  of  some  four 
hundred  men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  regular  troops,  found 
themselves  before  tho  for  till  ice.    With  what  orders  or  purpose 
they  had  come  it  is  not  easy  to  judge  from  the  subsequent 
proceedings.     They   stood   idle,  unable    to    force   their  way 
through   stone  walls  and   forbidden   to   Bf*.  while  tho  Ihree- 
yoar-olds  and  four-year-olds  pe.le  I  th<'iii  with  heavy  stones,  and 
I  in  some  eases  discharged  liro  nm.s.    Three  men  nt  least  were  put 
kon  tie  combat  by  these  uuretiirned  compliments;  nnd  it  is  re- 
marked, strange  to  say,  that  tho  troops  "got  a  little  exasperated.'' 
Then  tho  admirable  guardians  of  the  spiiitual  welfare  of  Pallas 
came  on  tho  scene.     That  their  (lock  should  stone  tho  soldiers 
was  quite  proper;  that  the  soldiers  should  retaliate  would  be 
di    idlill.    So  they  "  threw  thenirte|v,,H  hetweell  tho  parties  and 
implored,"  iVe.      We  do  not  entertain  much  doubt  what  would 

have  been  done  b;   < 1 1 1 ; ■  •  magistrate  confident  oT  the  support 

o.  a  H-  .:  ito  Gov.  -ii  ie  it.  The  reverend  gentlemen  would  have 
'  been  gently  removed,  a  couple  of  field-pieces  would  have  been 
brought  up,  lair  warning  would  have  been  given  to  tho  garrison, 
'  tind  at  tho  ospiry  thereof  Custlo  Gnrd  would  either  have  parted 
company  with  its  rascally  occupants  or  a  few  of  the  latter  would 
have  set  up  their  everlasting  res*,  on  the  upot.  What  wn*  done 
was  of  com sw  something  quite  different.  The  imposing  forcu 
marched  away,  carrying  its  wounded,  mid  having  (hi  die  G  ird 
victorious.    Some  pruteucu  of  starving  out  the  garrison  was  made, 
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but  of  course  fruitlessly  ;  and  thus  the  authority,  not  merely  of 
the  law,  but  of  the  Government  of  England,  has  been  illustrated 
in  a  manner  very  salutary,  suggestive,  and  stimulating  to  the 
enterprising  members  of  the  "  combination  to  rob." 

The  part  played  by  the  priests  in  this  affair  was  bad  enough, 
but  colourable.  Certain  other  things,  somo  of  which  Mr.  Forster 
mentioned  and  some  of  which  ho  did  not  on  Tuesday  last,  are 
less  ambiguous  and  even  more  instructive.  When  archbishops 
behave  in  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Croko  has  been  bi  having,  the 
historic  mind,  studious  of  parallels,  begins,  in  the  first  place,  to 
understand  the  reprehensible  conduct  of  Henry  II.;  and  in  the 
second,  to  expect  many  things  from  parish  curates.  The  parish 
curates  have  been  quite  up  to  tho  mark  indicated  by  their  revered 
chief.  Father  Sheohy  himself  is  probably  no  worse  and  no  better 
than  hundreds  of  his  brethren.  Tho  Irish  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
includes,  wo  know,  many  priests  who  would  be  a  credit  to  any 
Church.  It  is  unfortunately  but  too  true  that  of  late  years,  more 
than  ever,  it  has  included  scores  and  hundreds  of  half-educated  and 
underbred,  or  rather  unbred,  men  whose  idea  of  their  own  dignity 
is  in  direct  proportion  to  their  unfitness  for  their  oflice,  and  to  the 
humbleness  of  their  station  and  origin,  and  who  see  in  the  present 
agitation  a  means  of  regaining  the  position  which  the  Irish  priest 
once  held  by  dint  of  horse-whip  and  excommunication.  These  men 
are  infinitely  greater  pests  to  the  country  than  the  very  worst  of 
the  Americanized  Irish  or  the  village  ruffians,  and  it  was  high 
time  that  an  example  should  bo  made  of  them.  Their  impudence 
may,  perhaps,  best  be  judged  from  the  conduct  of  a  certain 
reverend  gentleman  whose  name  we  forget,  but  who  has  written 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  asking  whether  "  the  landlords  arc  to  be 
allowed  to  bully  the  people  even  in  the  house  of  God.:'  This  query 
refers  to  the  fact  that  a  Mr.  Bourke  had  attended  mass  (as  scores 
and  hundreds  of  other  persons  have  had  to  attend  church  services 
of  every  denomination  in  Ireland  for  the  last  year)  armed.  Father 

 's  mild  congregation  on  this  particular  occasion  hooted  the 

bully,  so  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  bullying  were  rather  on  the 
other  side.  As  for  Father  Sheehy  himself,  the  consequence  of  his 
pious  preachings  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace  was  that  an  agent  was 
stripped  to  the  skin,  and  that  the  railway  carriage  into  which  he  got 
was  wrecked.  Another  bright  ornament  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion  is  to  be  found  in  Father  Clery,  whom  Mr.  Forster 
with  his  usual  good-nature  allowed  to  be  begged  off  from  arrest 
on  a  false  plea  of  great  age.  This  person  asked  for  "  a  cheer 
for  Fenianism,"  and  said  that  "  if  he  had  a  resolution  to  pro- 
pose it  would  be  one  for  breaking  open  the  gaols  and  liberating 
the  prisoners."  Considering  that  Fenianism  is  under  the  direct 
ban  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  utterance  is  a  highly 
instructive  one.  Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Land  Bill, 
if  it  were  passed  en  bloc  to-night,  would  do  absolutely  nothing  to 
satisfy  these  people.  It  gives  what  they  either  have  already  or 
do  not  want,  and  it  does  not  give  them  what  they  do  want,  which 
is  permission  to  pay  rent  or  not  just  as  they  please.  In  defence  of 
this  principle  a  fortified  place  has  been  held  successfully  against 
troops  and  police,  and  Roman  Catholic  ministers  of  religion  all 
over  the  country  are  justifying  robbery,  urging  on  to  armed  re- 
sistance, defying  the  law  and  the  Government,  conniving  at  brutal 
outrage  on  man  and  beast.  That  is  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  that 
is  the  state  which  we  are  told  in  the  first  place  demands,  and  in 
the  second  place  will  be  cured  by,  a  mulct  on  the  landlords  of  so 
much  per  cent,  of  their  property,  and  a  complicated  arrangement 
of  litigation  which  its  devisers  refuse  to  explain,  and  which  no  one 
else  even  pretends  to  understand.  Perhaps  the  most  pleasant  part 
of  the  matter  is  (for  persons  of  good  memories  and  a  turn  for  the 
humorous)  to  remember  the  prophecies  with  which  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church  was  urged  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  so  long  estranged,  were  to  become 
the  firmest  battalion  of  the  English  garrison;  their  social  status 
■would  be  at  once  improved,  and  the  democratic  element  in  them 
lessened.  No  longer,  smarting  under  the  unjust  preference  of  the 
Church  of  the  minority,  would  they  encourage  disaffection  or  wink 
at  attempts  on  property.  Politics,  indeed,  would  know  them  no 
more,  and  they  would  tend  the  vineyard  of  their  Master  undis- 
turbed by  alien  cares.  Father  Sheehy  and  Father  Clery  and 
hundreds  more  are,  indeed,  egregious  examples  of  the  truth  of  this 
prophecy.  They  strive  not,  neither  cry ;  they  are  all  for  judgment 
and  justice;  nothing  would  be  further  from  their  thoughts  than 
putting  themselves  forth  as  "  men  of  the  people,"  and  setting 
classes  by  the  ears.  "Without  irony  it  may  be  allowed  that  they 
do  tend  the  vineyard  of  their  master,  but  then  it  is  of  a  m:ister 
who  is  not  quite  the  same  as  the  one  originally  intended. 


SPRING  FISHING. 

IT  is  a  decided  drawback  to  the  pleasures  of  the  angler's  life 
that  tine  weather  and  "  tine  fishing  weather  "  are  very  different 
things.  The  last  few  weeks,  notwithstanding  the  tendency  of  the 
winds  to  set  towards  the  chilly  north-east  quarter,  have  been  ex- 
tremely enjoyable  in  the  country.  There  has  been  bright  sun- 
shine with  almost  cloudless  skies.  The  vegetation  has  come 
forward  singularly  slowly,  so  that  the  vivid  freshness  of  the 
vernal  green  on  the  lattice-work  of  buds  and  bursting  leaves  that 
let  the  lights  and  shadows  play  through  the  half-covered  bougfea 
has  been  very  unusually  prolonged.  But  all  the  time  the  angler 
has  been  longing  for  the  rains  that  have  never  come,  and  he  has 
been  only  tantalized  by  those  llying  showers  that,  as  he  fondly 


hoped,  might  be  the  forerunners  of  a  downpour.  The  weather,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  has  smaller  arrears  to  pay  off  in  the 
way  of  wet  than  perhaps  ho  fancies.  For  the  ground  everywhere 
was  saturated  with  the  heavy  snowfall  of  the  winter,  which  has 
been  slowly  draining  away.  But  meantime  he  sees  or  hears  of 
rivers  shrinking  in  their  beds,  and  of  lakes  subsiding  below  their 
ordinary  levels.  It  is  delightful  and  romantic,  no  doubt,  for  tho 
amateur  of  nature  and  art  to  wander  by  the  banks  of  some  silvery 
stream,  and  looking  down  through  the  limpid  water  to  distinguish 
each  pebble  at  tho  bottom  with  each  submerged  wisp  of  weed. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  disgusting  to  the  fisherman  who  had 
thought  of  filling  a  basket.  He  marks  the  arrow-headed  wave 
where  the  trout  is  shooting  away  to  take  refuge  in  the  deeper 
water  in  the  holes  or  under  the  banks ;  and  the  finest  fishing  with 
the  lightest  tackle  fails  to  bring  the  shy  fish  to  his  lure.  Nor  is 
it  bel  ter  in  the  Scotch  lochs,  which  in  more  favourable  years  are 
his  favourite  resorts;  nay,  there  perhaps  the  case  is  still  more 
desperate.  In  the  streams  there  is  always  tho  hope  of  a  chance  in 
the  shadows  thrown  by  the  trees  or  the  banks,  or  in  the  broken 
water  at  the  tail  of  some  tiny  cataract.  But  when  the  still  surface 
of  the  untroubled  lake  reflects  the  undimmed  azure  of  the  sky,  he 
may  as  well  save  his  arms  and  shoulders  and  spare  himself  the 
trouble  of  throwing  his  flies.  Or,  should  the  surface  be  broken 
into  wavelets  by  a  wind  from  the  east,  the  fish  are  almost  as  little 
inclined  to  rise  as  before.  Fishing  out  of  a  boat  must  be  some- 
what monotonous  at  the  best  of  times,  but  when  it  resolves  itself 
into  mechanical  gymnastics  with  none  of  the  pleasures  of  hope,  it 
becomes  more  monotonous  than  ever. 

But  although  the  year  is  getting  on,  and  we  are  near  the  be- 
ginning of  J une,  there  may  be  brighter,  or  rather  duller  and  damper,, 
days  in  store  for  the  fisherman.    If  he  be  not  tied  to  time  and 
place  by  his  business  engagements,  he  may  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  range  of  climate  even 
in  these  islands,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Continent  are  very 
accessible.    The  City  gentlemen  in  the  punts  between  Henley  and 
Hampton  may  sit  an  their  chairs,  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
between  the  beaming  heavens  and  the  translucent  Thames.  But 
in  the   West  Highlands,  for  example,   there  will  surely  be 
water  overhead,  or  at  all  events  watery  exhalations  in  one 
shape  or  another.     The  heavy  morning  mists  will   be  long 
of  dissipating,  and  clouds  will  roll  downwards  in  the  clearest 
afternoon  from  the  lofty  summits  of  Ben  More  or  Ben  Cruachan. 
Indeed,  as  we  learn  from  the  fishing  reports,  the  sport  on  Loch 
Awe  has  been  more  than  tolerable ;  and  Loch  Awe,  although  over- 
fished in  these  latter  days,  is  still  perhaps  the  most  attractive  of 
the  lochs  of  Scotland.    And,  as  for  overfishing,  where  is  one  free 
from  it  unless  you  go  to  the  wilds  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Labrador  f 
In  Scotland,  wherever  there  is  a  sheet  of  water  where  the  speckled 
trout  are  fairly  plentiful,  and  which  is  left  open  to  the  public, 
the  fishing  must  be  more  or  less  of  a  scramble.    It  is  either 
actually  or  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  innkeepers,  as  they 
have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  boats.     We  do  not  deny  for 
a  moment  that  a  comfortable  inn  is  a  capital  thing.     It  is 
something  to  make  sure  of  dinner  and  bed,   nor  is  cheerful 
company  of  an  evening  undesirable,  although  angling  is  pro- 
verbially an  unsociable  pursuit.    Nevertheless,  the  new  system  of 
innkeepers  who  monopolize  and  farm  the  fishing  has  its  disad- 
vantages.   In  May  or  June  the  bedrooms  are  occupied  by  men 
with  the  same  objects  as  yourself.    There  is  but  a  limited  number 
of  beds,  and  you  may  find  it  difficult  to  engage  one.    Though  a 
keen  enough  fisherman  in  an  ordinary  way,  possibly  you  object  to 
excessively  early  rising.    Notwithstanding  that,  there  is  nothing 
lor  it  but  to  be  up  with  the  grouse,  or  rather  before  hioi. 
There  will  certainly  be  a  race  for  the  little  bay,  on  which  others,, 
as  well  as  yourself,  have  set  their  affections.    And  the  chances 
are  that,  in  spite  of  self-denial  and  the  most  strenuous  efforts, 
you  are  anticipated  by  some  unscrupulous  rival,  who  must  un- 
doubtedly have  dressed  in  the  darkness,  and  groped  his  way  to 
the  shore.    The  fisherman  should  have  an  ample  stock  of  patienee, 
but  mortal  patience  has  its  limits.     If  he  has  done  nothing 
in  the  cool  and  comparative  grey  of  the   morning,  it  is  ob- 
viously preposterous  to  go  on  whipping  the  loch  when  experience- 
coining  to  the  aid  of  common  sense  has  assured  you  that  the 
trout  are  in  no  taking   humour.     The  very  boatmen,  whose 
interest  it  is  to  be  sanguine,  have  ceased  to  give  delusive  en- 
couragement, and  are   muttering  and  grumbling  despondently 
beneath  their  breath.  You  may  lunch  and  lie  off,  waiting  for  bette* 
luck  in  the  afternoon,  but  on  the  whole  you  deem  it  moro 
advisable  to  go  ashore  for  the  day,  and  give  orders  accordingly 
to  pull  back  to  the  inn.     But  the  day  is  still  young,  and  it. 
must  be  killed  somehow.    It  might  be  supposed  that  there  was 
no  great  difficulty  in  that.    If  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for 
fishing,  it  is  delightful  lor  all  other  purposes.    There  is  glorious, 
scenery  all  around.    You  may  wander  up  lonely  glens  and  climb- 
mountains  with  uiagniliceut  prospects,  or,  if  you  like  it  better, 
you  may  lie  down  with  a  book  iu  the  shade,  giving  yourself 
over  to  sleep  or  the  (b/lce  far  nicnte.    But  somehow,  expedi- 
tions among  the  mountain  scenery  seem  to  go  against  the  grain, 
for  as  tlie  gambler  at  Monte  Carlo  is  never  happy  when  far 
away  from  the  seductive  and  sadly  delusive  tables,  so  the 
fisherman,  although  thoroughly  out  of  luck,  hates  to  altogether 
lose  sight  of  the  water.    And  as  for  lying  still  in  the  sensuous 
enjoyment  of  doing  nothing,  that  needs  an  absolutely  untroubled 
mind ;  and  your  mind,  in  place  of  being  at  peace,  is  worried 
with  anxieties  for  the  morrow.    Is  there  any  meaning  in  that 
slight  Ml  of  the  barometer?  or  are  there  signs  of  a  break-up 
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in  the  weather  in  that  shifting  of  the  wind  towards  the  west  ? 
So  the  hours  drag  slowly  on  till  dinner-time,  when  the  party,  in 
place  of  meeting  in  a  glow  of  high  spirits,  and  comparing  notes  on 
the  triumphant  exploits  of  the  day,  is  low  and  somewhat  silent,  if 
not  absolutely  morose.  But  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning, 
and  of  course  fortune  may  spin  round  with  the  weathercock  at  any 
moment.  One  happy  morning  you  awaken  to  a  day  that  repays 
you  for  your  disappointments  and  long  expectation.  The  wind  is 
at  last  in  the  right  quarter ;  the  clouded  sky  is  all  you  have  been 
praying  for ;  there  is  tepid  softness  in  the  air,  and  the  loch  is  rip- 
pling deliciously.  You  are  conscious  of  the  prescience  of  a  great 
success,  and  feel  that  each  minute  is  being  wasted  before 
the  rod  is  put  together  and  the  cast  of  flies  is  dragging  in  the 
water.  The  result  fully  confirms  your  expectations.  The 
starving  trout  come  at  the  flies  with  a  rush,  as  if  they  had 
not  tasted  food  for  a  fortnight ;  gorging  the  lure  at  a  gulp  and 
hooking  themselves  entirely  to  your  satisfaction.  The  top  joint  of 
the  rod  bends  almost  double,  and  then  comes  the  thrilling  battle  with 
an  antagonist  worthy  of  your  tackle  and  steel.  Now  he  is  running 
out  fast  with  fathoms  of  line,  as  if  he  meant  to  tow  the  boat  to 
the  river  which  discharges  the  water  of  the  loch.  Now  he  changes 
his  mind  and  dashes  back,  as  if  he  meant  to  break  the  line  under 
the  keel ;  which,  unless  you  play  him  with  skill  and  coolness,  he 
may  very  probably  do.  In  short,  till  by  a  judicious  use  of  the 
gaff  or  landing-net  he  is  safely  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  you  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  intense  excitement. 
And  in  a  quick  succession  of  victories  of  the  kind  you  forget 
many  days  of  previous  disappointments,  and  are  inclined  to  swear 
that,  setting  salmon-fishing  aside,  there  is  no  sport  to  compare 
with  first-class  loch  trouting. 

As  for  a  fishing  tour  on  the  Continent,  we  should  hardly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  enthusiast  who  sets  heavy  baskets  before  everything 
else.  Moreover,  Continental  fishing  is  by  no  means  what  it  used 
to  be ;  much  excellent  water  that  used  to  be  free  to  all 
comers  some  twenty  years  ago  is  now  carefully  preserved ;  and 
besides,  the  natives  are  become  far  more  knowing  than  they  once 
were,  fishing  for  the  pot  with  stealthy  skill  and  by  all  manner  of 
unsportsmanlike  dodges.  The  Tyrol  and  Saltzkarumergut  have 
ceased  to  be  the  paradises  that  many  roving  English  anglers  had 
found  them,  long  after  Sir  Humphry  Davy  had  quitted  this  mortal 
scene.  But  for  the  tourist  who  makes  fishing  rather  the  pretext 
than  the  purpose  of  his  wanderings  there  are  still  many  districts 
that  are  highly  to  be  recommended,  and  which  have  the  merit  of 
being  more  accessible  than  the  Austrian  dominions.  Notably  we 
have  in  our  mind  the  Ardennes  and  Brittany  ;  and  Brittany,  in 

Jjarticular,  is  most  enjoyable  in  the  early  summer.  The  springs  are 
ate  there,  so  the  country  is  then  in  its  full  beauty.  Especially  in 
the  seaward  parishes,  all  through  May  and  June,  there  are 
generally  frequent  showers  coming  up  from  the  Atlantic,  so  that 
one  is  tolerably  certain  of  finding  water  in  the  rivers.  If  these 
rivers  were  only  as  good  as  they  look,  they  would  come  very 
near  perfection ;  and  as  it  is,  we  may  often  have  a  decent 
day,  falling  back  upon  roach  or  grayling  if  trout  are  not 
to  be  taken.  The  Bretou  streams  run  swiftly  over  stones 
and  boulders,  between  banks  they  have  hollowed  out  at  the 
sharp  bends  and  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees.  And  even 
where  the  landscapes  are  more  level  in  their  character,  one  comes 
upon  many  a  quaint  old  mill,  with  rapid  currents  where  the  river 
divides,  and  tempting  bits  of  swirling  backwater.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  clear  of  any  meadow-grass  left  to  grow  into  hay,  it  is 
seldom  the  peasants  interfere  with  the  stranger,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  Germany.  Then  in  Brittany,  where  the  rivers  are 
numerous,  you  may  change  your  headquarters  as  suits  your  fancy. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  are  endless  objects  of  interest  in 
the  picturesque  old  towns,  which  in  most  cases  are  still  very 
much  as  they  used  to  be,  although  they  are  inevitably  doomed  by 
the  rage  for  improvements.  The  inns,  though  somewhat  in  the 
rough,  are  good  and  cheap ;  twice  a  day,  thanks  to  the  en- 
lightened patronage  of  the  commit-voyageurs,  you  may  sit  down 
to  a  plentiful  repast,  well  cooked  and  well  served ;  and  the  Breton 
bagman  seems  to  be  superior  to  his  class  elsewhere,  being  often  a 

Jdeasant  and  intelligent  companion.  Considering  the  moderate 
ength  of  the  sea  passage  to  St.  Malo,  where  you  find  yourself 
disembarked  to  begin  with  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the 
Ranee,  the  trip  is  no  verv  serious  experiment,  even  should  it  prove 
a  failure  so  far  as  the  fishing  is  concerned. 


THE  FIIK1IIE1T  I'KOSECLTION. 

THE  trial  of  the  editor  of  the  Freiheit,  an  obscuro  Herman 
Socialist  print,  for  the  publication  of  a  scurrilous  and  in- 
cendiary article,  has  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  upon  all  the 
Counts  of  the  indictment.  The  charge  was  one  Of  libel,  not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  asssiling  the  character  of  an  individual,  but 
in  its  technical  meaning,  of  immoral  teaching  written  with  the 
view  of  being  read  and  acted  on  and  tending  to  the  subvention  of 
law  and  order.  The  article  complained  of,  it  will  bo  remembered, 
appeared  on  the  1 8th  of  March  last,  exulted  in  brutal  terms  at 
the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  of  Itussin,  and  contained  a 
deliberate  incitement  to  the  repetition  of  such  crimes,  mentioning 
particularly  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  new  Czar  of  Russia 
as  fit  victims  for  future  attempts.  The  practical  defence  mndo 
was  that  the  publication  in  a  newspaper  of  such  suggestions  was 
not  an  encouragement  to  any  particular  person  to  commit  the 


offence  within  the  meaning  cf  the  Act ;  and  this  point  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Superior 
Court,  where  it  will  shortly  be  argued. 

The  remaining  line  of  defence  adopted  was  a  singularly  unfor- 
tunate one ;  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan,  M.P.,  addressed  the  jury  with  that  fervid  oratory  and 
impassioned  manner  which  Celtic  assemblies  are  reported  to  love, 
but  which  seemed  to  exercise  a  very  puzzling  effect  upon  the 
twelve  "  good  men  and  true  "  at  the  Old  Bailey,  who  were  ob- 
viously anxious  to  discuss  calmly  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  ap- 
peared immensely  relieved  when  the  Attorney-General  commenced 
his  cool  and  common-sense  reply.  Mr.  Sullivan  himself  was  quite 
encyclopaedic  in  his  history  of  former  Government  prosecutions 
for  attacks  on  foreign  potentates,  citing,  amongst  other  well-known 
instances,  those  of  Lord  George  Gordon,  who  was  punished  for 
libelling  Marie  Antoinette ;  of  George  Vint,  for  a  libel  in  the 
Courier  newspaper  upon  the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia ;  of  Peltier, 
who  was  arraigned  for  an  incitement  to  murder  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte when  First  Consul ;  and  lastly  of  Dr.  Bernard,  who  was  tried 
as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  crime  committed  by  Orsini 
and  his  fellow-conspirators,  when  several  innocent  persons  were 
killed  in  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
"Without  actually  committing  the  grave  error  of  justifying  the  out- 
rage of  which  the  article  in  question  treated,  the  learned  counsel 
laboured  hard  to  show  that  tyrannicide  formed  a  legitimate  subject 
of  political  comment,  inasmuch  as  upon  a  despot's  life  "  hangs  the 
whole  superstructure  of  government"  in  his  country — the  metaphor 
is  Mr.  Sullivan's  own — and  asked  the  jury  to  say  that,  if  Herr 
Most  was  to  be  punished  for  his  utterances,  Shakspeare  was  equ- 
ally to  be  reprehended  for  the  speech  of  Brutus  in  Julius  Caesar, 
and  that  Milton,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Disraeli  had  all  been  guilty 
of  writing  similar  arguments  in  favour  of  tyrannicide.  The  letters 
and  comments  which  appeared  in  the  Times  at  the  time  of  the 
Coup  d'etat  in  France  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  famous  letters  to  Lord 
Aberdeen  upon  the  misdoings  of  the  Neapolitan  Government  were 
also  quoted  as  precedents  in  justification  of  the  Freiheit  article; 
the  liberty  of  the  English  press  and  of  the  right  of  political  asylum 
in  this  country  were  declared  to  be  jeopardized;  and  dark 
insinuations  were  conveyed  that  "  the  hand  of  Continental 
Despotism "  was  at  work,  menacing  our  most  sacred  liberties, 
and  that  "Prince  Bismarck  was  the  real  prosecutor  in  the 
case."  Sir  Henry  James  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  made 
short  work  of  all  the  fallacies  of  the  defence.  They  pointed 
out  not  only  the  essential  differences  between  the  prosecutions 
quoted  and  the  present  one,  but  showed  that  all  these  proved 
that  when  a  publication  tended  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  civil 
society,  the  common  law  has  always  stepped  in  to  punish  and 
repress  it.  The  notion  that  the  interests  of  the  English  press 
were  in  any  way  bound  up  with  such  miserable  and  pernicious 
trash  as  the  Freiheit  was  indignantly  repudiated;  and  the  argu- 
ment from  Shakspeare  and  the  other  great  writers  Lord  Coleridge 
disposed  of  by  pointing  out  that  utterances  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  dramatic  character,  and  expressing  sentiments  proper  to  that 
character,  differed  entirely  from  direct  lvgicidal  teaching.  He 
moreover  pithily  remarked  that,  if  words  were  to  be  so  wrested 
from  their  context,  we  might  as  reasonably  accuse  David  of 
atheism  by  quoting  only  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse  "  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart :  There  is  no  God."  Two  advantages 
at  least  will  be  secured  by  the  verdict  and  the  forthcoming  decision 
upon  the  point  of  law  by  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved  ;  it 
will  henceforward  be  impossible  for  foolish  or  evil-minded  persons 
to  publish  sentiments  subversive  of  order  and  morality,  and  the 
Act  of  Parliament  which  whs  passed  some  time  ago  to  prevent 
such  outrages  will  bo  available  for  its  legitimate  purpose. 
The  axiom  which  Lord  Coleridge  laid  down  on  Wednesday 
that  the  law  will  defend  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  will  not 
tolerate  license,  is  somewhat  trite,  but  cannot  be  too  often  insisted 
upon.  The  conviction  of  the  Freiheit  offender  is  an  authoritative 
confirmation  of  this  doctrine  and  a  useful  precedent  for  its 
application  ;  as  such  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  cause  of  order  and 
morality.  We  may  deplore  the  necessity  for  using  the  ovorpower- 
ing  resources  of  the  Executive  against  an  obscure  refugeo,  but  the 
same  argumont  applies  to  tho  prosecution  by  the  Crown  of  the 
meanest  thief. 

So  far  from  the  right  of  asylum  being  in  any  way  jeopardized 
by  the  result  of  this  trial,  the  best  interests  of  the  refugee  class 
are  really  served  by  it.  It  is  not  as  a  working  ground  for  con- 
spirators that  England  oilers  its  hospitality  to  strangers,  but  as 
a  sanctuary  where  those  may  enjoy  free  institutions  who  cannot 
find  them  elsewhere.  Tho  very  existence  of  theso  institutions 
depends  upon  respect  for  law  and  order  and  the  security  which 
they  afford  to  life  and  property,  and  it  is  ns  law-abiding  citizons 
that  strangers  are  welcome  among  us.  If  they  come  as  tho  avowed 
enemies  of  "  authority  as  such,"  and  seek  to  compass  tho  destruction 
of  the  very  society  that  protects  them,  their  portion  becomos  un- 
tenable, and  their  conduct  imperils  tho  privileges  of  thoir  more 
orderly  brethren.  Herr  Most  has  brought  himself  within  tho 
reach  of  tho  common  law  by  violating  one  of  its  first  precepts 
and  principles,  and  neither  ho  nor  his  fellow-refugees  have  any 
right  to  complain  because  it  has  been  administered  w  impartially 
in  his  case  as  it  would  have  been  in  that  of  a  British  citizen. 
That  which  has  given  a  factitious  importance  to  his  case  is  that 
the  person*  whoso  characters  are  vililiud  and  whoso  livos  are 
threatened  are  the  heads  of  foreign  States  ;  but  the  I„ord  Chief 
Justice  has  laid  it  down,  and  the  jury  have  pronounced  by  their 
verdict,  that  it  is  tho  cause  of  public  security  alone  that  is  vindi- 
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cated,  and  that  the  offence  would  be  equally  punishable  and 
punished  if  the  threats  had  been  directed  against  a  private  indi- 
vidual. The  prisoner  was  recommended  to  mercy  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  the  iirst  number  of  his  paper  which  contained  such 
matter,  and  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  who  might  have  beon  suffer- 
ing from  some  real  or  supposed  grievance.  As  the  prosecution  was 
undertaken  to  uphold  a  principle,  and  not  to  inflict  vindictive 
punishment,  we  are  glad  that  llerr  Most  will  have  the  benefit  of 
this  humane  recommendation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  wrong  he  as  a  German  subject  could  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russian  Government,  of  such  gravity  at  least  as  in 
any  way  to  excuse  him  for  rejoicing  in  or  wishing  to  compass  the 
death  of  the  sovereign  of  that  country.  Perhaps,  however,  we 
may  learn  something  of  the  motives  which  actuate  him  and 
other  Socialists  from  a  slight  indication  which  was  afforded 
at  the  trial  itself.  The  prisoner's  counsel,  amongst  other  things, 
stated  that  Most  had  been  imprisoned  in  Germany  for  re- 
commending his  countrymen  to  forget  and  forgive  the  battle  of 
Sedan.  At  first  sight  this  would  appear  to  be  a  most  humane  piece 
of  advice,  but  wo  fear  that  it  implies  ulterior  and  less  Christian 
motives.  The  object  of  the  Socialists  and  Nihilists,  or  whatever 
the  ultra-revolutionary  party  may  call  themselves,  is  to  destroy 
the  present  state  of  society  in  order  to  build  up  on  the  ruins 
another  system  in  which  they  hope  to  occupy  a  position  more 
satisfactory  to  themselves.  Against  this  scheme  the  old  institu- 
tions of  the  family  and  the  country  directly  militate,  and  accord- 
ingly Communism  is  advocated  and  patriotism  discouraged,  to  the 
end  that  the  opponents  of  order  may  form  an  international  band 
strong  enough  to  subvert  the  existing  state  of  things.  It  is  the 
evident  presence  of  this  danger  which  has  induced  foreign  Govern- 
ments to  desire  that  international  action  should  be  taken  with  the 
view  of  averting  it ;  and  it  is  the  knowledge  of  this  which  makes 
any  Government  action  in  this  country  so  jealously  watched 
when  it  appears  to  tend  in  the  least  in  this  direction.  We  are 
strong  enough  in  the  possession  of  our  own  liberties  to  feel  secure 
against  any  serious  menace  from  Socialism  in  England,  and  have 
no  reason  and  no  taste  for  interference  in  the  matter ;  but  we  have 
all  the  more  reason  for  jealously  guarding  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  the  majesty  of  our  laws,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
vindicate  these  unflinchingly  whenever  they  are  violated. 


THE  ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  MONETARY  CONFERENCE. 

npHE  Monetary  Conference  has  been  adjourned  for  six  weeks, 
-L  and  there  are  doubts  whether  it  will  ever  reassemble.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  delegates  proposed  an  indefinite  adjournment, 
but  to  the  majority  that  seemed  too  plain  a  confession  of  failure, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  suspension  of  the  sittings  should  be 
for  no  more  than  six  weeks.  There  seems,  however,  no  reason 
for  their  resumption.  The  discussions  so  far  have  been  purely 
academic.  Most  of  the  delegates  seemed  to  desire  rather  to  air 
their  own  crotchets  and  bring  themselves  before  the  world  than 
to  promote  the  object  for  which  they  were  called  together.  M. 
Cernuschi  was  the  worst  offender  in  this  respect;  but  all  his 
colleagues  are  more  or  less  open  to  the  reproach.  They  allowed 
themselves  a  latitude  in  expressing  their  individual  opinions  which 
is  not  a  little  surprising  when  we  consider  that  they  were  the 
representatives  of  the  leading  Governments  of  the  world.  Still, 
the  Conference  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  some 
interesting  information,  and  furthermore,  has  removed  doubts  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  several  Governments  respecting  the  silver 
question.  Everybody  knew  beforehand  that  this  country  would 
not  change  its  monetary  system.  But  there  were  doubts  respecting 
Germany,  which  seemed  at  least  to  have  some  reasonable  founda- 
tion. The  facility  with  which  Prince  Bismarck  threw  over  Free- 
trade  and  returned  to  Protection  afforded  evidence  that  he  would 
readily  adopt  bimetallism  if  he  thought  it  would  advance  his 
views  in  any  respect,  while  the  famous  comparison  of  the  supply  of 
gold  to  a  blanket  thrown  over  two  men  seemed  to  imply 
that  he  was  really  meditating  a  change  of  front  in  the  monetary 
question  also.  Besides,  the  sales  of  silver  had  caused  consider- 
able loss — so  considerable,  indeed,  that  he  had  been  obliged 
to  suspend  them — and  it  appeared  not  impossible,  therefore,  that 
he  might  enter  into  an  arrangement  with  France  and  the  United 
States.  The  intentions  of  the  minor  Governments  are  of  less  im- 
portance, but  it  is  still  worth  while  noting  that  Sweden,  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Portugal  are  all  resolved  to  maintain  the  single 
gold  standard,  and  that  apparently  Belgium  and  Switzerland  are 
disposed  to  break  away  from  the  Latin  Union,  should  France  and 
Italy  again  allow  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  On  this  point,  how- 
ever, we  must  not  be  too  confident;  for,  as  we  have  already  said, 
the  delegates  at  the  Conference  allowed  themselves  a  latitude 
which  is  misleading  as  to  the  real  views  of  their  Governments. 
For  instance,  Sir  Louis  Mallet  expressed  opinions  which  have  since 
been  disavowed  by  Lord  Ilartington  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  do  not  wish  to  pin  Sir  Louis  to  language  which  he  seems 
partially  to  disavow  in  the  communication  read  by  Lord  Hartington 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  we  do  not  attach  any  importance 
to  his  declaration  that  he  warned  the  Conference  that  he  was 
expressing  only  his  own  opinions.  A  mere  preface  to  a  speech  de- 
livered in  a  Conference  which  he  was  attending  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Indian  Government,  containing  the  statement  that  he  was 
only  expressing  his  own  opinions,  could  not  be  expected  to  carry 
very  much  weight  with  those  who  listened  to  him.  Naturally 


they  would  say  that  he  would  not  go  beyond  the  instructions  ol  j, 
his  own  Government,  and  that  if  his  language  seemed  to  do  so,  it 
was  still  in  accordance  with  the  unexpressed  wishes  of  those 
whom  he  represented.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  the  indiscreet 
advocacy  of  bimetallism  by  Sir  Louis  Mallet  should  not  compromise 
his  Government  in  the  estimation  of  foreigners.  They  will  say, 
and  not  without  some  grounds,  that  the  Indian  Government  is 
restrained  from  doing  what  it  would  wish  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  that  Sir  Louis  expressed  the  real  wishes  of  the  Indian 
Government  as  distinguished  from  the  Home  Government.  And 
we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  instructions  given  to  Sir  Louis  and 
Lord  Keay  lend  colour  to  this  view  of  the  matter. 

Those  instructions  authorized  the  Indian  delegates  to  undertake 
upon  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  not  to  change  its  present 
monetary  system  for  a  period  of  years,  to  be  determined  by  sub- 
sequent negotiation,  provided  some  of  the  principal  Governments 
would  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  15^  of  silver  and  I  of  gold.  If,  however,  none  of  the 
other  Governments  would  stipulate  as  required,  care  was  to  be 
taken  to  reserve  India's  right  to  change  her  monetary  system,  if 
she  pleased.  We  fail  to  see  the  object  of  insisting  upon  the  pro- 
portion of  15 J  to  1.  What  is  required  by  the  Indian  Government 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  the  loss  by  exchange,  and  that  would  be  done 
if  silver  recovered  the  value  it  had  before  the  Franco-German 
War.  But  that  value  was  maintained  for  a  long  period  without 
the  general  observance  of  the  ratio  here  insisted  upon.  That  ratio, 
it  is  true,  was  the  ratio  of  France  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
Latin  Union,  but  it  was  not  the  ratio  of  the  United  States.  Unless, 
therefore,  the  Indian  Government  i3  an  advocate  for  bimetallism, 
and  bimetallism,  too,  in  the  special  form  supported  by  M.  Cernuschi, 
we  cannot  see  why  it  should  affect  to  make  the  retention  of  its  present 
monetary  system  conditional  on  the  adoption  of  this  exact  propor- 
tion of  ISl to  1  by  tne  other  Governments.  That  it  has  done  so, 
therefore,  seems  to  lend  colour  to  the  view  taken  abroad  that  Sir 
Louis  Mallet,  in  advocating  bimetallism,  was  really  giving  expres- 
sion to  the  wishes  of  the  Indian  Government.  Of  course,  we  are 
aware  that  he  was  not  doing  so.  A  very  large  number  of  the 
officials  of  the  India  Office,  and  of  the  officials  in  India  itself,  are 
in  favour  of  bimetallism  ;  but  the  Indian  Government,  as  distin- 
guished from  Indian  officialism,  is  not  so  ;  indeed,  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, in  this  sense  of  the  word,  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  British  Government.  But  the  fact  that  the  Government 
is  not  in  favour  of  bimetallism  renders  this  portion  of  the  instruc- 
tions all  the  more  unwise  and  illogical.  That,  however,  is  the 
least  fault  of  the  instructions.  What  appears  to  us  still  more  ob- 
jectionable is  the  want  of  candour  and  the  spirit  of  bargaining 
which  pervade  them.  There  is  a  kiud  of  insinuation  that,  unless 
some  of  the  leading  Governments  will  adopt  bimetallism,  India 
will  reject  the  single  silver  standard.  Now  we  know  quite  well 
that  India  will  notreject  the  single  silver  standard.  She  cannot  afford 
to  do  so,  even  if  she  would.  And,  if  she  could  afford  it,  it  would  be 
unwise.  But  it  is  enough  to  say  she  cannot  all'ord  it.  The 
immense  mass  of  silver  which  circulates  in  India  could  not  find 
a  market  if  demonetized,  and  India  is  too  poor  a  country  to  suffer 
the  enormous  loss  which  would  thus  be  entailed  upon  it.  Threats, 
therefore,  of  demonetizing  silver  in  India  are  empty  and  futile,  and 
ought  not  to  be  even  insinuated  by  a  great  Government.  In  the 
same  way  the  spirit  of  bargaining  which  pervades  the  instructions 
is  unworthy  and  undignified.  Since  India  cannot  demonetize 
silver  even  if  she  wished  to  do  so,  it  would  be  much  more  straight- 
forward as  well  as  more  dignified  to  say  frankly  that  India  has  no 
intention  to  change  its  present  monetary  system ;  but  that,  if  it 
would  give  more  confidence  to  countries  wishing  to  adopt 
bimetallism,  she  is  willing  to  enter  into  a  solemn  engagement  that 
she  will  not  make  any  change  for  any  number  of  years  the  other 
contracting  parties  may  ask.  There  would  be  common-sense  as 
well  as  straightforward  dealing  in  doing  this ;  but  in  the  course 
that  has  been  adopted  we  fail  to  see  either  sound  policy  or  good 
diplomacy.  The  French  and  Americans  know  quite  as  well  as  we 
do  that  the  Indian  Government  cannot  afford  to  demonetize  silver, 
and,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  be  alarmed  by  the  threat  hinted. 

If  France  and  the  United  States  really  wish  to  bring  the  work 
of  the  Conference  to  a  practical  conclusion,  it  would  be  more  prudent 
not  to  reassemble  the  delegates.  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that 
the  wiser  course  to  adopt  would  be  to  drop  the  whole  matter,  and 
allow  events  to  decide  the  fate  of  silver.  Germany  would  then 
soon  discover  that  it  could  not  sell  its  silver  without  greater  loss 
than  the  frugal  German  Government  is  willing  to  incur,  and 
perforce  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  use  at  home  for  its  sur- 
plus metal.  The  East,  too,  would  gradually  absorb  a  great 
quantity  of  the  metal  that  is  pressing  upon  the  European  markets. 
Thus,  in  the  long  run,  the  price  would  attain  a  level  which  it 
would  steadily  maintain.  That  is  all  that  is  really  required  in 
the  interests  of  trade.  But,  if  the  French  and  American  Govern- 
ments are  not  content  to  do  this,  their  next  best  course  is  to 
drop  the  Conference  altogether,  and  proceed  to  negotiations.  They 
see  that  bimetallism  will  not  be  adopted  by  England,  Germany, 
the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  Portugal ;  but  Holland  and 
Italy  are  inclined  towards  it,  and  Belgium  and  Switzerland  may 
also  be  persuaded  perhaps  to  remain  in  the  Latin  Union. 
The  frank  adoption  of  bimetallism  by  those  six  countries 
would  do  much  to  rehabilitate  silver.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  silver  would  be  accepted  by  the  people  of  France  and  the 
United  States.  At  present  it  is  not  so  accepted.  It  accumulates 
in  the  Bank  of  France  and  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
As  fast  as  it  is  paid  out  by  the  one  or  the  other  Government  it  ia 
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-  id  in  again.    But  it  is,  of  course,  possible,  if  France,  tbe  United 
fates,  Italy,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland  were  all  to  open 
eir  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  that  the  price  would  rise 
;  fficiently  to  give  confidence  to  the  public,  and  that  after  a  while 
•  would  circulate  as  freely  as  ever.    This  does  not  seem  likely  to 
l , because  the  prejudice  against  silver  is  very  strong ;  and,  besides, 
e  metal  is  both  cumbersome  and  inconvenient.    Still,  more  diffi- 
lt  things  have  been  brought  to  pass.    Along  with  this  adoption 
bimetallism  by  the  six  countries  named,  a  negotiation  might  be 
I  Tried  on  with  Germany  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Baron  Thiel- 
ann  in  the  Conference— namely,  that  Germany  should  under- 
lie not  to  sell  any  silver  for  a  specified  number  of  years,  and 
I  .at  it  should  call  in  its  smaller  gold  coins,  and  re-mint  its 
liver  in  the  proportion  of  15$  to  1,  making  silver  full  legal 
Jnder  for  all  debts  up  to  10/."  That  would  undoubtedly  give 
jnployment  to  a  considerable  amount  of  silver  in  Germany, 
lid  it  would  set  free  a  proportionate  amount  of  gold.    It  has 
|;en  suggested  that  England  also  might  enter  into  a  similar 
iTano-ement.    She  might  call  in  and  melt  down  all  her  half- 
Iivereigns,  and  engage  not  to  coin  a  smaller  gold  piece  than 
I  sovereign,  and  might  make  silver  legal  tender  for  sums  up 
I)  10/.,  at  the  same  time  re-coining  her  silver,  so  as  to  make  the 
lver  pieces  of  the  full  value  they  represent.    That  would  entail  a 
msiderable  sost,  and  it  would  impose  inconvenience  upon  the 
.ublic.    But  England,  of  course,  is  rich  enough  to  bear  a  little 
Dst,  and  the  inconvenience  would  not  be  such  as  to  form  a  very 
reat  obstacle.    We  see  no  very  serious  objection,  provided  the 
ree  coinage  of  silver  is  not  asked  for.    The  coinage  of  silver 
rould  remain  as  it  is  at  present — a  Crown  prerogative  only, 
'he  public  should  be  allowed,  as  they  are  now,  to  send  gold  to 
le  Mint  in  any  amount  they  chose,  but  silver  should  be  coined 
inly  by  the  Crown.    The  sole  change  then  that  would  be  made 
/ould  be  that  silver,  instead  of  being  token  money,  as  it  is  at 
resent,  worth  considerably  less  than  it  passes  for  in  trade,  would 
e  in  intrinsic  value  worth  as  much  as  it  professed  to  be,  and 
Uould  legally  discharge  debts  up  to  10/.    That  would  not  be  an 
issential  change  of  our  present  system,  and  might  be  done  if  it 
jsemed  likely  to  rehabilitate  silver. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

IV. 


A  MONG  the  works  of  design  to  be  found  at  the  Grosvenor 
\t\.  Gallery  the  "Endymion"  (56)  of  Mr.  Watts  is  especially 
emarkable.    Few  artists  of  our  day,  either  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  are  so  constant  in  the  endeavour  to  express  in  painting 
1  he  highest  order  of  poetical  thought.    In  the  attempt  to  give 
|lefined  shape  to  an  intellectual  idea  Mr.  Watts  is  now  and  then 
j  arried  beyond  the  limits  of  pictorial  art,  and  is  betrayed  into  the 
ort  of  failure  that  appears  in  an  exaggerated  form  in  the  fantastic 
mention  of  Blake.    "The  Genius  of  Greek  Poetry"  (55)  is  a 
favourable  instance  of  incomplete  achievement  in  this  kind.    It  is 
(narked  by  considerable  charm  of  colour  and  by  a  certain  sug- 
gestive beauty  in  the  treatment  of  form,  but  it  inspires  us  with 
10  conviction  that  the  painter  could  give  absolute  distinctness  to 
j.he  design  if  he  were  called  upon  to  work  it  out  upon  a  larger 
licale  and  with  greater  precision  of  imagery.     A  part  of  the 
jascination  which  the  picture  may  be  allowed  to  possess  depends 
Indeed  upon  its  incompleteness.    It  is  evident  that  the  painter  has 
not  entirely  mastered  the  difficult  problem  be  has  undertaken  to 
liolve,  and  we  are  left  with  the  impression  that  the  result  doc-,  not 
nuite  sufficiently  establish  the  fitness  of  the  subject  for  transla- 
tion into  tbe  limited  language  of  painting.     The  full-length 
Sgure  to  which   Mr.    Watts   has  given   the   title   of  "  Ar- 
|:adia "  (57)  suggests  criticism  of   a  wholly  different  sort. 
[There    is   here    no    lack    of    the    precision    that  should 
[belong  to  a  work  of  style  ;  all  the  parts  of   the  design 
are  clearly  and  fully  made  out,  and  although  something  still 
remain  •  to  be  done  in  regard  to  refinement  of  colour,  it  is  work  of 
la  kind  that  lies  clearly  within  the  artist's  powers  of  accomplish- 
ment.   But  when  the  picture  has  been  completed  according  to  its 
intention,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  rank  with  the  best 
that  Mr.  Watts  can  do.    The  signs  of  individual  invention  art: 
overweighted  by  qualities  that  may  be  traced  to  great  example  in 
Itbe  put;  it  is  the  expression  of  what  the  painter  lias  acquired  by 
[the  study  of  traditional  excellence  rather  than  the  result  of  direct 
observation  of  nature,  and  to  this  extent,  therefore,  the  result 
lacks  the  stamp  of  vitality  and  power.  These  two  examples  repre- 
sent the  opposite  extremes  of  Mr.  Watts'*  talent.    On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  a  strong  and  "genuine  poetical  gilt,  seeking,  with 
[something  of  hesitation  and  uncertainty,  to  accommodate  itself  to 
>  the  settled  conditions  of  pictorial  design  ;  and,  on  the  other,  we 
1  have  an  ample  display  of  tbe  artist's  knowledge  of  these  con- 
ditions,  exercised  in  a  manner  that  just  mjases  the  rhann  of  indi- 
viduality.   "  The  Endymion,"  of  which  mention  blS  already  been 
made,  is  specially  remarkable  as  affording  an  instance  ol  the  suc- 
cessful association  of  these  qualities.    The  poetry  of  thought  i* 
here  successfully  reconciled  with  the  strict  requirement*  ol  paint- 
ings.  The  scheme  of  the  picture,  in  spite  of  its  ftOtMtio  ch  under, 
has  been  found  capable  of  complete  definition,  Hnd  wo  are 
not    left    to    feel    that    there    is    something    more    to  be 
said  which    some    other    art  could   more   fitly   utter.  The 
figure  of  Diana  as  she  stoops   to   touch  the  lip*  of  Body* 
mion   is   imaged  against  tbe   dark  sky  in  line*   that  sug- 


gest the  shape  of  the  crescent  moon ;  the  pale  draperies 
fluttering  around  her  graceful  limbs  and  the  still  paler 
flesh  tints  of  her  face  and  neck,  contrasted  with  the  sun-tanned 
skin  of  the  sleeping  shepherd,  are  skilfully  contrived  to  enforce  the 
same  idea  ;  and  yet,  although  the  mystic  beauty  of  the  legend  is 
thus  successfully  presented,  the  design,  as  a  whole,  is  carried  out 
with  a  force  and  solidity  of  modelling,  and  with  so  much  of 
human  sympathy  in  the  treatment  of  expression  in  the  faces, 
that  it  tells  with  a  sufficient  effect  of  beauty  even  before  we 
have  had  time  to  realize  the  poetic  idea  which  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate. 

In  the  same  panel  with  Mr.  Watts's  work  hangs  a  very  interesting 
little  picture,  by  3Ir.  Walter  Maclaren,  of  a  Capri  woman  bathing 
her  infant  child.  Mr.  Maclaren  has  been  content  to  take  his  sub- 
ject from  common  life,  but  he  brings  to  its  interpretation  a  finely- 
cultivated  sense  of  style;  and,  without  falsifying  the  facts  of 
nature,  he  has  been  enabled  to  produce  a  graceful  and  dignified 
design.  In  all  matters  of  essential  truth,  in  the  frightened  gesture 
of  the  naked  child,  and  in  the  pose  and  movement  of  the  female 
figure,  he  has  kept  strictly  to  the  guidance  of  reality  ;  it  is  only 
in  the  choice  of  form  and  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery  that  be 
has  sought  to  correct  the  accidents  of  nature,  and  thus  to 
give  to  his  picture  an  added  quality  of  beauty.  Such 
work  as  this  suggests  how  inexhaustible  is  the  material 
at  the  command  of  art,  even  without  diverging  at  all  into 
the  realm  of  poetical  invention.  A  refined  perception  and  a 
trained  taste  and  power  suffice  of  themselves  to  bestow  a  per- 
manent charm  upon  the  commonest  facts  ;  and  there  is  small  need 
to  cast  about  for  dramatic  incident,  or  for  scenes  of  strong  pathos, 
when  the  simplest  occupations  of  everyday  life  can  be  made  to 
yield  so  beautiful  a  result.  Nor  is  there  any  force  of  emotional 
expression  that  will  atone  for  the  absence  of  these  finer  qualities 
of  style.  Whatever  interest  of  an  intellectual  sort  a  painter  may 
choose  to  grant  to  his  design  must  always  be  gratuitously 
bestowed;  it  cannot  in  any  case  be  accepted  in  exchange  for 
what  is  essential  to  every  work  of  art,  no  matter  how  potent  its 
theme  maybe.  Mr.  Armstrong's  "Girl  at  a  Fountain  "  (61)  is 
executed^  upon  the  same  principles  as  Mr.  Maclaren  has  followed  ; 
and  in  the  next  room  is  to  be  found  a  very  complete  example  of 
tbe  style  (137)  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore.  Of  artistic  taste  there  is 
certainly  no  lack  in  the  two  frieze-shaped  designs  by  Mr.  "Walter 
Crane,  although  the  technical  power  needed  to  give  effect  to  his 
ideas  is  not  always  forthcoming.  Mr.  Crane  knows  well  how  to 
make  a  picture  tell  its  story,  and  he  has  besides  a  feeling  for  the 
ornamental  beauty  of  land-scape  background  which  always  gives 
added  refinement  to  his  work.  If  it  were  not  for  obvious  and 
sometimes  glaring  defects  of  drawing,  which  seriously  damage  the 
effect  of  his  design,  the  two  pictures  contributed  to  the  present  ex- 
hibition would  deserve  to  rank  among  the  best  he  has  yet  pro- 
duced. It  is  indeed  much  to  be  regretted  that  an  artist  so  richly 
gifted  with  creative  fancy  should,  so  far,  have  failed  to  perfect  the 
means  of  doing  adequate  justice  to  his  ideas,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  in  purely  decorative  art  his  drawing  is  often  of 
admirable  quality.  Perhaps  of  all  artists  now  exhibiting  in  London, 
Mr.  Alma-Tadema  leaves  the  least  to  be  desired  in  this  respect. 
The  little  picture  in  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is,  indeed,  a  miracle  of 
complete  and  finished  workmanship ;  and  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  forget  the  subject  altogether  in  the  inexhaustible  interest  that  be- 
longs to  the  subtle  details  of  the  painting.  And  yet  Mr.  Alma-Tadema 
has  by  no  means  neglected  the  dramatic  point  of  his  composition. 
His  arrangement  of  the  scene  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  the  treatment 
of  individual  faces,  displays  a  rare  illustrative  power  and  a  fine 
sense  of  dramatic  character.  The  action  of  the  soldier  as  he 
draws  a.side  the  curtain  which  conceals  the  timorous  Claudius  is 
effectively  contrasted  with  the  riotous  demeanour  of  the  drunken 
troop  of  guards  and  women  who  crowd  the  entrance  of  the  chamber ; 
while  the  confused  heop  of  dead  bodies  lying  between  the  two 
groups  gives  a  sinister  significance,  both  to  the  Emperor's  terror- 
stricken  lace  and  to  the  wild  laughter  of  his  followers.  It  would 
be  wholly  impossible  by  description  to  ^ive  any  idea  of  the  tech- 
nical mastery  with  which  this  scene  is  rendered.  Wo  may  observe, 
however,  that  the  workmanship,  even  where  it  is  most  minute, 
lacks  nothing  of  breadth  or  simplicity.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  talent  recalls  that  of  Terburg  ;  for,  like  the  great  Dutch- 
men of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  can  imitate  varied  surfaces 
and  textures  almost  to  the  point  of  illusion,  and  yet  pre- 
serve a  freedom  and  individuality  of  touch  that  etfuctually 
avoids  any  overpowering  impression  of  mechanical  labour  or  fatigue, 
it  marks  a  sharp  contrast  in  every  senso  to  turn  from  this  little 
picture  by  Mr.  Alina-Tudema  to  the  largo  decorative  canvas  of  Mr. 
liritten.  Here  the  immature  resources  of  the  artist  lag  far  behind 
the  clever  motive  of  his  design.  Mr.  liritten  may  be  credited 
with  a  full  measure  of  the  youthful  failing  of  nudacity  and  with 
some  other  youthful  qualities  that  aro  of  rarer  growth.  However 
impiTlcct  the  execution  of  his  design,  it  has  at  least  the  merit  that 
belongs  to  a  consistent  and  individual  invention.  The  scene  of 
Helen  s  Might  ha*  been  conceived  in  a  form  that  owes  nothing 
to  tradition,  but  tbe  result  is  not  theroforu  to  be  dismissed  as  thu 
fruit  of  mere  wilful  eccentricity.  According  to  his  own  idea  of 
the  suf.ject,  the  general  plan  of  the  design  is,  indeed,  vory 
successfully  worked  out;  there  is  a  sustained  impression  of 
lile  and  movement  often  wanting  to  decorative  work  of  much 
higher  pretension,  and  there  is  besides  a  fearless  acceptance 
ol  p  ulity  m  the  treat ne  iil  .1  c  r  1  on  of  the  accessories  of  the  scene 
which  bears  witness  to  a  true  artistic  instinct.  As  regards  tho  actual 
painting,  Mr.  Britten  has  suflered  from  indecision  of  purpose  as 
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■well  as  from  imperfect  resource.  He  Las  apparently  not  quite 
made  up  liis  mind  how  far  the  colouring  of  such  a  design  might 
bo  reconciled  with  the  claims  of  modern  realism.  Some  of  the 
draperies  are  handled  with  regard  solely  to  decorative  effect, 
but  elsewhere  there  is  an  attempt  to  throw  the  figures  into  the 
landscape,  and  to  treat  the  whole  picture  in  the  brilliant  tones 
of  open  sunlight.  Hut,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  confusion  of 
stylo  and  of  grave  defects  in  drawing  which  can  be  less  readily 
excused,  the  picturo  is  at  least  sufficiently  Striking  to  awakens 
good  deal  of  interest  in  Mr.  Britten's  future  career.  If  it  has  all  the 
faults,  it  has  also  much  of  the  promise,  that  belongs  to  youthful 
performance.  Another  interesting  experiment  by  a  young  artist 
is  Mr.  Weguelin's  "  Roman  Acrobat"  (159).  It  is  easy,  of  course, 
to  perceive  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  Alma-'ladema  has  been  at  work 
here,  and  that  his  example  has  been  followed,  not  merely  in  the 
actual  processes  of  the  painting,  but  in  the  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  composition.  Mr.  Weguelin  bestows  much  care  upon 
the  representation  of  marble  surfaces,  though  he  is  still  a 
long  way  behind  his  master.  To  imitate  the  occasional 
caprice  and  oddity  of  Mr.  Tadema's  mode  of  treating  a  subject 
is  a  somewhat  easier  achievement,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
principal  figure  is  in  this  sense  fairly  successful.  The  most  un- 
favourable criticism  suggested  by  the  picture  is  that  Mr.  Weguelin 
has  failed  to  get  any  great  beauty  of  form  or  movement  out  of  his 
subject.  The  figure  of  the  acrobat  displays  somewhat  too  much 
of  prosaic  realism  ;  the  eye  is  arrested  at  once  by  the  swollen  de- 
formity of  the  feet  and  by  a  certain  commonness  in  the  propor- 
tions of  the  limbs.  In  the  painting  of  the  figure  also  there  is 
almost  unnecessary  coarseness  of  colour  and  modelling.  The 
light  from  above  falls  upon  the  bare  shoulders  with  an  effect  that 
tells  rather  as  paint  than  as  tone,  and  the  quality  of  the  colour  is 
lacking  in  refinement.  What  is  best  in  the  picture  is  the  vivid 
realism  of  the  scene  as  a  whole.  The  different  expressions  upon 
the  faces  of  the  spectators  below  are  admirably  rendered,  and  so 
also  is  the  unconcerned  look  of  the  acrobat  herself,  intent  upon 
her  business,  and  indifferent  to  the  effect  of  the  performance. 

To  the  large  picture  by  Sir  Goutts  Liudsay  we  have  already 
referred  on  a  former  occasion.  It  i3  certainly  a  very  striking 
achievement,  marked  by  strong  dramatic  imagination  and- by  un- 
suspected artistic  resource.  To  attain  absolute  success  in  the 
rendering  of  such  a  theme  would  test  the  power  of  the  greatest 
painter  of  any  age ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  exe- 
cution iu  this  case  sbould  often  fall  short  of  the  dignity  of  the 
idea.  In  respect  of  draughtsmanship,  there  is  evidence  both  of 
incomplete  technical  training  and  of  insufficient  practice ;  but 
against  these  defects  must  be  set  a  fine  feeling  for  the  beauty  of 
form  and  a  very  rare  gift  of  constructive  composition.  Few 
English  artists  possess  the  taste  and  cultivated  sense  of  style  that 
Sir  Coutts  Lindsay  has  brought  to  his  task ;  and,  although  the 
result  misses  absolute  success,  it  is  at  least  entirely  devoid  of 
vulgar  pretence  or  affectation. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM  WHEWELL.* 

DR.  WHEWELL'S  relations  and  friends  have  not  acted  wisely 
in  the  matter  of  his  biography.  When  he  died  in  1866  there 
was  a  general  feeling  that  his  life  ought  to  be  written.  He  had 
been  Master  of  Trinity  College  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  a 
member  of  the  University  for  more  than  twice  that  number  of 
years.  From  first  to  last  he  had  occupied  a  position  of  singular 
prominence  in  a  singularly  eventful  period,  not  merely  in  the 
microcosm  of  Cambridge,  but  in  the  world  of  science  and  letters 
both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  Such  a  career  must  of 
necessity  contain  much  that  would  be  of  permanent  interest.  To 
relate  it  successfully,  however,  two  conditions  should  have  been 
fulfilled.  In  the  first  place  the  biography  should  have  been  pub- 
lished without  delay,  for  in  Universities,  more  than  in  any  other 
place,  society  changes  rapidly,  and  even  the  greatest  of  men  soon 
pass  out  of  recollection  ;  and  secondly,  it  should  not  have  been 
published  in  two  divisions,  of  which  one  did  not  appear  until  ten 
years  after  his  death,  and  the  other  is  now  before  us.  By  this 
strange  and  unprecedented  course  an  incomplete  and — we  venture 
to  say — a  wholly  erroneous  view  of  Br.  Whewell's  personality 
has  been  given  to  the  public.  His  life,  more  than  that  of  most 
men  whose  time  is  absorbed  by  the  most  sharply  contrasted 
xcupations,  was  not  parcelled  out  into  periods  according  to 
the  labour  that  he  had  set  himself  to  do  for  the  moment.  The 
routine  of  College  and  University  work  did  not  in  his 
case  exclude  scientific  pursuits.  His  extraordinary  energy,  his 
power  of  absorbing  himself  in  what  he  was  engaged  upon, 
en.ibled  him  to  carry  them  on  in  the  midst  of  all  those  vexatious 
details  of  office  that  usually  render  exact  thought  and  literary 
composition  impossible.  Again,  no  matter  how  busy  he  was,  he 
found  time  for  society,  for  correspondence,  and  for  attention  to  all 
that  was  going  forward  in  literature  and  education.  Yet  from  the 
first  his  representatives  conceived  the  idea  of  having  his  bio- 
graphy subdivided.    Their  original  notion  was  that  it  should  be 

*  The  Life  of  William  H'hcwetl,  D.D.,  late  Master  of  Trin.  Coll.,  Cam., 
and  Stkftmtt  from  his  Correspondence.  ISy  Mrs.  tjlair  Douglas.  London  : 
C  Kegan  l'aul  &  Co. 


published  in  three  separate  portions  ;  (1)  the  scientific  ;  (2)  that 
which  concerned  the  University  and  the  college ;  (3)  the  domestic. 
The  first  of  these  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Todhunter,  of  St.  John's 
College,  lie  performed  his  task  with  such  admirable  method  that 
a  general  regret  was  felt  that  the  whole  had  not  been  put  into  his 
hands.  The  second,  after  having  been  assigned  to  more  than  one 
person,  and  abandoned  for  reasons  which  it  is  needless  to  go  into 
now,  has  finally  been  amalgamated  with  the  third,  and  published 
by  .Mrs.  Stair  Douglas,  Br.  Whewell's  niece  by  marriage.  She  had 
originally  intended  to  write  the  domestic  portion  only,  and  we  can 
readily  understand  the  unwillingness — of  which  she  speaks  in 
her  preface — with  which  she  approached  subjects  with  which  j 
she  must  have  been  wholly  unacquainted,  and  which  are  so 
technical  that  a  stranger  to  Cambridge  cannot  hope  to  write 
about  them  without  mistakes.  She  has  been  singularly  unfor- 
tunate, too,  in  losing  the  help  of  Mr.  James  Lempriere  Hammond 
at  the  very  last  moment.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College  during  the  most  eventful  portions  of  Br.  Whewell's 
Mastership — the  discussions  on  the  revision  of  the  statutes  I 
that  commenced  in  1857 — and  though  be  had  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  take  a  line  in  College  affairs  that  placed  him  in 
direct  opposition  to  Br.  Whewell's  most  cherished  convictions,  his  I 
judgment  and  conduct  won  his  admiration  first  and  his  friendship 
afterwards.  He  was,  therefore,  in  every  way  exceedingly  well  1 
qualified  for  the  office  of  biographer.  The  assistance  given  by  him  I 
is  fully  acknowledged  in  the  preface  ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  i 
it  possible  that,  after  his  death,  no  other  member  of  Trinity 
College  could  be  found  to  give  his  help — "all  such  attempts 
having  previously  led  but  to  delay  and  disappointment,"  as  she 
says.  Indeed,  we  are  in  a  position  to  state  that  at  least  three  \ 
competent  persons  are  in  existence  there  at.  the  present  moment, 
any  one  of  whom  would  have  gladly  placed  a  large  portion  of  his 
time  at  her  disposal  had  she  thought  proper  to  ask  for  it.  As  it 
is,  the  absence  of  a  supervising  intelligence  is  painfully  evident. 
To  begin  with,  the  book  is  far  too  long,  and  much  of  it  is 
excessively  dull.  One-third,  at  least,  of  the  letters  might 
have  been  omitted  with  advantage.  What  light  is  thrown  on 
Br.  Whewell's  character  by  the  preservation  of  trivial  details 
about  mishaps  in  travel  and  the  like  ?  Again,  the  number  of 
misprints  shows  that  Mrs.  Stair  Bouglas  is  a  novice  at  the 
technical  business  of  seeing  a  book  through  the  press.  A  more 
serious  objection,  however,  to  the  convenience  and  utility 
of  the  book  is  the  total  absence  of  elucidation.  A  text  should  not 
be  overlaid  with  notes  ;  but  when  several  hundred  letters  are  pre- 
sented to  us,  full  of  references  to  contemporary  persons  and  events, 
some  help  is  necessary.  For  instance,  when  Br.  Whewell,  writing 
in  1836,  says  "  there  are  a  great  number  of  points  with  regard  to 
my  future  course  of  life  which  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  should  be 
able  to  settle  much  more  clearly  if  my  book  were  fairly  published  " 
(p.  180),  we  should  like  to  know  on  what  book  he  was  engaged. 
By  turning  to  Mr.  Todhunters  work,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  it 
was  the  Ithfonj  of  the  Inductive  Sciences;  but  surely  Mrs.  Stair 
Bouglas  ought  to  have  given  a  reference  to  him.  All  readers  can- 
not have  his  book  beside  them  while  reading  hers;  and,  without 
it,  much  that  she  prints  is  unintelligible.  Strange  to  say,  how- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  a  short  passage  in  the  preface,  she 
never  alludes  to  it  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  all  old  Trinity  men 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  her  for  her  labours,  and  especially  for  the 
prominence  which  she  has  given  to  a  side  of  Br.  Whewell's  char- 
acter of  which  probably  few  suspected  the  existence.  We  mean 
the  warm  affection  which  he  felt  towards  his  friends,  and  the 
tenderness  of  heart  which  was  always  yearning  for  sympathetic 
companionship. 

We  have  no  space  for  a  systematic  review  of  Mrs.  Stair  Douglas's 
book,  or  a  detailed  account  of  Br.  Whewell's  life.    We  propose  to 
attempt  no  more  than  a  short  description  of  him,  assisted  by 
the   new   information   which   has   now  been  set  before  us. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  after  he  became  Master 
of  Trinity,  he  exercised,  both  in  his  own  College  and  in  the  Uni- 
versity at  large,  an  almost  unchallenged  supremacy.    He  owed 
this  as  much  to  his  splendid  bodily  presence  as  to  his  high  cha- 
racter and  great  mental  powers.    "  What  a  pugilist  you  would 
have  made,  sir,"  said  Jackson  to  him,  when  he  was  taking  some 
lessons  in  self-defence  from  that  distinguished  master  of  the  art. 
Then  he  had  a  loud  and  cheery  voice,  and  a  countenance  of  which 
the  gravity  has  been  rather  exaggerated  in  his  portraits  and  in 
Woolner's  statue.    His  eye  was  of  that  rarest  quality  in  a  man,  a 
perfect  blue,  and  he  had  a  Titanic  brow.    A  squire  friend  of  hia 
dwells  upon  the  almost  awe  with  which,  suddenly  looking  up  at  a 
small  dinner-party  in  Whewell's  later  days  at  his  country  house 
during  Christinas-tide,  he  saw  three  brows  simultaneously  bending 
down  over  his  table,  all  magnificent,  and  all  singularly  alike  in 
conformation — those  of  Whewell,  of  Mason,  envoy  to  England 
from  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  the  genial  painter  Webster, 
still  living.    He  had  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  dearly  loved 
a  good  joke  or  a  funny  story,  both  of  which  he  told  exceed- 
ingly well.    But,  though  he  took  his  degree  so  far  back  as  1816, 
a  time  when  society  was  by  no  means  refined,  and  the  habits  of 
Combination-rooms  would  have  disgraced  an  alehouse,  his  conver-  *> 
sation  was  never  coarse,  nor,  even  in  his  younger  days,  did  he 
give  way  to  any  excess.    The  health  of  this  sturdy  son  of 
Lancashire,  except  during  his   boyhood,   was  always  excel- 
lent.    No  rebellious  liver  ever  troubled  his  repose  or  made 
him  look  upon  life  with  a  jaundiced  eye.    It  was  his  habit  to  sit 
up  late ;  but,  notwithstanding,  he  appeared  regularly  at  morning 
chapel,  then  at  7  a.m.,  fresh  and  radiant,  and  ready  for  the  day  a 
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"work.  This  vigour  of  body  enabled  him  to  appreciate  everything 
with  a  keenness  which  age  could  not  dull,  nor  the  most  poignant 
grief  extinguish  except  for  the  briefest  intervals.  He  thoroughly 
enjoyed  life,  both  its  material  and  intellectual  side.  He  would 
discuss  a  philosophical  problem,  or  amuse  a  young  lady  with  the 
plot  of  the  latest  novel,  or  kneel  down  on  the  carpet  to  play  with 
a  Skye  terrier,  or  enjoy  a  good  dinner,  or  drink  a  bottle  of  port, 
with  equal  heartiness. 

Our  own  recollections  of  him  previous  to  1841  are  of  necessity 
vague.  We  can  recall,  however,  a  personage  who  was  prominent 
even  in  the  brilliant  intellectual  society  that  was  then  the  boast  of 
Trinity  College,  without  whom  no  social  gathering  was  thought 
complete,  and  who,  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  was  ready  to  take 
part  in  any  piece  of  rollicking  fun  that  might  be  going  forward, 
not  disdaining  even  a  practical  joke  upon  occasion.  He  was  fond 
of  the  society  of  ladies,  -whom  he  perhaps  found  more  tolerant 
listeners  than  men.  He  readily  entered  into  correspondence  with 
them,  -wrote  riddles  and  verses  and  translated  German  poems  for 
their  amusement,  and  assisted  approvingly  at  the  musical  parties 
which  were  then  the  fashion.  There  were  several  houses  in 
Cambridge  in  which  we  should  have  ventured  to  say  that  he  was 
a  "  tame  cat,"  had  there  been  anything  feline  in  that  rude  and 
vehement  nature,  which  was  happily  described  as  "Rough 
Diamond  "  in  one  of  the  cleverest  jeux  (F esprit  ever  published  in 
Cambridge.  In  those  days  it  was  the  fashion  for  College  Dons  to 
dabble  in  politics,  and  more  than  one  of  his  Trinity  friends  made 
their  fortune  by  their  Liberal  opinions.  He  did  not  imitate  their 
example.  He  always  described  himself  as  "no  politician."  In 
1 818  he  says  decidedly  that  he  does  not  approve  of  the  Govern- 
ment (p.  43) ;  in  1 82 1  he  opposed  an  address  from  the  University 
against  the  Roman  Catholics  (p.  63)  ;  and  in  1822  he  voted 
against  Mr.  Bankes  for  the  same  reason.  But  we  never  heard  of 
his  taking  any  decided  line  in  those  stormy  days  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  when  so  many  ancient  friendships  were  destroyed ;  and 
latterly  he  abstained  from  politics  altogether.  His  habitual 
exercise  was  riding,  and  he  might  be  seen  on  most  afternoons  on 
his  grey  horse  "  Twilight,"  accompanied  by  his  friend  Dr.  Worsley, 
still  Master  of  Downing, either  galloping  across  country, and  "mea- 
suring the  depth  of  every  ditch  in  the  county  by  falling  into 
it"  (as  he  said  himself),  or  joining  quieter  parties  along  the 
road,  whom  he  delighted  by  his  anecdotes  and  brilliant  talk. 
To  this  period  belongs  the  famous  story  of  the  hunting  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam's,  the  accuracy  of  which  we  tested  by  inquiry 
from  Sebright,  the  veteran  huntsman.  His  host  said  to  him  at 
breakfast,  We  are  all  going-  out  hunting ;  what  would  you  like 
to  do  ?  "  He  answered,  "  I  have  never  been  out  hunting,  and  I 
should  like  to  go  too."  So  he  was  mounted,  and  told  to  keep 
close  to  the  huntsman.  They  had  an  unusually  good  run  over  a 
stiff  country.  At  last,  after  clearing  a  formidable  obstacle,  the 
huntsman,  who  was  leading,  looked  round  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  stranger.  There  he  was,  safe  and  sound,  galloping  along 
close  behind  him.  "  That,  sir,  was  a  rasper,"  said  Sebright.  "  I 
did  not  observe  that  it  was  anything  more  than  ordinary,"  replied 
the  Don.  So  on  they  went,  till  at  last  his  horse  could  go  no  further, 
and  came  to  a  dead  stop,  to  the  great  indignation  of  Whewell, 
who  exclaimed,  "  I  thought  that  a  hunter  never  stopped." 

It  is  difficult  to  name  any  department  of  knowledge,  any  in- 
tellectual pursuit,  any  accomplishment  even,  at  which  lie  had  not 
tried  his  hand  with  more  than  the  usual  success  of  such  efforts  at 
universality.  Science  was  "certainly  his  forte,  but  omniscienco 
was  with  him  more  than  a  foible.  A  glance  at  his  occupations 
between  1 8 19  and  1841  gives  convincing  proof  of  this.  In  those 
twenty  years  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanic*,  which  went  through 
seven  editions,  each  of  which  was  almost  rewritten  ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  treatise  on  dynamics  ;  he  studied  geology,  and  became 
President  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1838;  and  Mineralogy,  the 
chair  of  which  he  occupied  from  1825^  1832.  I  lu  made  experiments 
in  Dolcoath  Mine  to  ascertain  the  density  of  the  earth  ;  he  studied 
the  tides  with  great  thoroughness  and  precision,  and  received  a 
medal  from  the  Royal  Society  in  recognition  of  his  labours;  and, 
lastly,  he  wrote  a  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  in  three  bulky 
volumes,  followed  by  "  The  Philosophy  "  of  the  same  in  two  more, 
works  which  most  men  would  have  regarded  »s  sufficient  for  a 
lifetime.  Moreover,  he  studied  ethics,  and  obtained  the  Profes- 
sorship of  what  used  to  be  known  as  "  Casuistry,  and  now  is 
called  in  Cambridge  "  Moral  Theology,"  which  he  held  from 
1838  to  1855.  It  must  be  remembered  that  those  were  days  of 
academic  repose,  before  the  endless  meetings,  born  of  Commis- 
sions, had  begun  ;  but  still  his  College  and  University  work  must 
hare  taken  up  much  time.  In  the  above  enumeration  wo  have  «et 
down  only  his  more  solid  works.  In  the  intervals  of  his  composi- 
tion be  studied  French  and  German,  in  which  he  became  a  profi- 
cient,  and  made  long  tours  abroad  to  cultivate  Lhs  acquaintance  of 
men  of  science;  he  wrote  a  clever  book  on  architecture,  in  which 
he  tried  to  prove  that  the  pointed  arch  wan  derived  from  observa- 
tion of  the  intersection  of  the  barrel  vaults  of  Romanesque  work ; 
he  wrote  reviews,  papers  in  scientific  journal*,  and  pamphlet* 
on  University  questions,  of  which  that  011  the  designs  for  the 
new  library  may  be  specially  mentioned;  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  a  regular  attendant  at 
its  meetings,  and  a  constant  contributor  to  Its  Transition* ; 
he  preached  before  the  University  with  such  success  that  "re- 
of  his  oldest  friends,  Mr.  Sheepshank-",  advissd  him  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  Professorship  of  Divinity  j  ba  triad  to  lotrodttea 
hexameter  verse  into  English  literature  by  n  ipiritcd  transition 
of  Goethe's  Hermann   and  Durothut,  and  bj   sddltasiog    Mr.  , 


Monckton  Milnes  (always  a  pet  of  his)  as  "Senator,  poet,  who  long 
driven  on  in  course  Odyssean,"  and  so  forth  ;  he  cultivated  music  and 
drawing;  he  carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence;  and,  lastly, 
he  read  every  new  book,  no  matter  what  the  subject  might  be, 
that  fell  in  his  way.  His  memory  was  exceedingly  retentive,  and 
he  helped  it  by  taking  notes  and  making  abstracts  of  important 
works.  He  was,  therefore,  a  most  formidable  antagonist  in 
argument,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  superiority  to  most 
persons  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  made  him  self-willed  and 
overbearing,  as  his  friend  Archdeacon  Hare  frequently  deplores. 
"With  all  this,,  however,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  those  who 
remember  him,  he  was  in  reality  a  modest  man,  anxious  to  obtain 
information  from  those  better  acquainted  with  a  subject  than  him- 
self. "I  was  always  very  ignorant,"  he  writes  to  Hare  in  1841 
(p.  217),  "  and  am  now  more  and  more  oppressed  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  so.  To  know  much  about  many  things  is  what  I 
never  aspired  to,  and  certainly  have  not  succeeded  in."  Here  we 
may  mention  another  pleasing  trait  in  his  character — his  gene- 
rosity. We  do  not  merely  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  of  distress 
which  he  alleviated,  delicately  and  secretly,  but  to  the  magnani- 
mity of  temperament  with  which  he  treated  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  drawn  into  controversy,  or  whose  wrong-doing  he  had 
been  called  upon  to  condemn.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he 
never  bore  a  grudge,  or  betrayed  remembrance  of  a  fault,  or  re- 
peated a  word  of  scandal.  Moreover,  there  was  nothing  under- 
hand about  him.  He  would  oppose  a  measure  of  which  he  dis- 
approved, fairly  and  openly ;  but,  when  beaten,  he  cordially 
accepted  the  situation,  and  never  alluded  to  the  subject  again. 

In  1 84 1,  Sir  Robert  Peel  being  safely  installed  in  office  in  place 
of  Lord  Melbourne,  Dr.  Wordsworth  resigned  the  Mastership  of 
Trinity,  in  order,  as  he  expressly  states  in  a  letter  to  Professor 
Whewell,  "  that  you  may  be,  and  will  be,  my  successor."  It  was 
notorious  that  the  Master's  wish  was  to  prevent  the  election  of  a 
Whig ;  and  especially  of  either  Dr.  Peacock  or  Professor  Sedg- 
wick, both  of  whom  were  very  popular  with  the  Fellows.  Dr. 
Whewell,  therefore,  entered  upon  his  duties  with  the  feeling  of  the 
College  rather  against  him  than  with  him.  We  now  know  how 
diffident  he  felt  about  his  own  fitness  for  the  office,  and  how 
anxious  he  was  to  correct  what  he  knew  was  defective  in  his  cha- 
racter.   In  the  same  letter  to  Hare  (p.  217)  he  says : — 

In  a  person  holding  so  eminent  a  station  as  mine  will  be,  everything 
impatient  and  overbearing  is  of  course  quite  out  of  place  ;  and  though  it 
may  cost  me  some  efiVt,  my  conviction  of  this  is  so  strong  that  I  think  it 
cannot  easily  lose  its  hold.  As  to  my  love  of  disputation,  1  do  not  deny 
that  it  has  been  a  great  amusement  to  me  ;  but  1  find  it  to  be  so  little  of  au 
amusement  to  others  that  1  should  have  to  lay  dowu  my  logical  cudgels 
for  the  sake  of  good  manners  alone. 

Id  spite  of  these  good  resolutions,  the  first  years  of  his  Mastership 
were  not  a  success.  He  w«s  impatient,  and  he  was  overbearing,  or 
at  any  rate,  he  wa3  thought  to  be  so,  especially  by  those  senior  to 
him ;  and  they  abused  him  in  no  measured  terms.  The  true  ex- 
planation of  much  that  was  wrongly  ascribed  to  mere  arrogance  is 
to  be  found  in  the  lofty  view  that  he  took  of  the  position  and 
duties  of  the  Master  of  his  great  College,  and  of  the  obligations  laid 
upon  him  to  exact  from  others  the  same  precise  observance  ot 
college  rules  that  he  imposed  upon  himself.  This  view  once 
adopted  he  was  far  too  conscientious  not  to  put  it  into  practice, 
regardless  of  the  age  and  station  of  the  person  of  whoso  conduct 
he  disapproved.  Hence  he  was  erroneously  regarded  as  a  vexatious 
disciplinarian,  even  as  an  "  imperious  bully  " — to  quote  a  contem- 
poraneous pamphlet — whoso  head  had  been  turned  by  unexpected 
good  fortune.  A  survival  of  this  feeling  exhibited  itself  years 
afterwards  in  one  of  the  mots  that  circulated  after  the  publication 
of  The  Plurality  of  Worlds: — "  Whewell  thinks  himself  a  fraction 
of  the  universe,  and  wishes  the  denominator  to  bo  as  small  as  pos- 
sible." Then  came  his  Vice-Chancellorship,  always  a  perilous  year 
for  a  newly-elected  and  vigorous-minded  Head.  Ho  tried  to  sup- 
press disorders  in  the  University  by  the  same  system  that  ho  had 
pursued  in  college  ;  but  his  efforts  only  resulted  in  unpopularity. 
Wo  well  remember  the  degree-day  of  January  1843,  WOOD  penny 
whistles  sold  for  a  shilling,  so  great  was  the  demand  for  them,  and 
thfl  indignant  undergraduates  received  tho  Vice-Chancellor  with  a 
concert  the  reverse  of  respectful.  Wo  have  already  mentioned 
the  keen  pleasure  that  ho  took  in  society.  He  had  no  sooner 
become  Master  than  lio  threw  open  tho  Lodge,  which  had  been 
closed  during  his  predecessor's  reign.  "If  a  stranger  cornea  to 
Cambridge,  Trinity  Lodge  is  tho  proper  place  for  him  to  be 
entertained  in,"  was  his  own  expression  of  his  hospitable  in- 
tentions. Ho  was  not,  howover,  as  successful  as  a  host  as  ho 
wished  to  be.  Unfortunately  he  had  a  bad  memory  for  faces,  and 
often  gave  unintentional  oll'enco  by  failing  to  recognize  people. 
Ho  used  to  say  that  "  ho  liked  to  soo  a  dinner  in  full  cry  ;  and 
ho  certainly  tried  to  promote  that  desirable  end  by  vigorous  per- 
sonal efforts.  In  his  hands,  however,  conversation  was  a  mono- 
logue rather  than  a  dialogue.  Ho  would  select  a  subject,  and 
handle  it  in  a  masterly  fashion  till  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  Hut 
it  was  not  in  his  vehement  and  impulsive  nature  to  brook  inter- 
ruption, still  less  contradiction.  A  person  who  ventured  to  differ 
from  him  ran  the  risk  of  being  crushed  with  "Sir,  I  perceive  you 
do  not  understand  the  subject."  His  society,  therefore,  rame  to 
Iks  dreaded  rather  than  welcomed,  especially  in  his  own  house. 
Again,  he  could  never  forget  that  he  was  Master,  and  insisted  upon 
go, •  u|h  appearing  in  their  gowns,  as  though  tlmy  were  fulfilling  a 
college  duty.  At  lir*t  even  those  who  came  to  dinner  camo  up  to 
the  drawing-room  so  habited,  and  wi  re  then  asked  to  take  them 
oil';  but  subsequently        WM  given  up,  slid  academical  vestments 
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were  left  in  tho  hall.  Those  who  came  to  an  evening  party,  how- 
over,  were  obliged  to  wear  them  for  the  whole  evening.  It  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  rule,  and  it  made  the  undergraduates  more 
shy  and  awkward  than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Then 
it  came  to  be  universally  believed  that  it  was  his  wish  that  uo 
gentleman  should  sit  down.  We  feel  convinced  that  this  was  a 
mistake,  but  it  was  a  mistake  that  was  never  corrected ;  and  his 
parties  made  him  more  unpopular  than  his  conduct  in  graver 
matters.  Throughout  his  mastership  he  was  respected  and  ad- 
mired, but  he  was  never  loved. 

It  has  been  said  that  Whewell  has  not  left  his  mark  on  the 
University.  We  beg  leave  to  differ  from  this  view.  Ilis  philo- 
sophical and  ethical  systems  may  have  been  superseded  ;  but  not 
only  have  we  got  his  sclreme  for  the  promotion  of  the  study  of 
international  law,  but  we  owe  it  to  him  that  natural  scienco  has 
obtained  its  present  hearty  recognition.  So  early  as  1828  he 
pleaded  for  the  construction  of  scientific  lecture-rooms  and 
museums,  and  tho  establishment  of  the  Moral  Sciences  and 
Natural  Sciences  Triposes  in  1848  was  iu  the  main  his  work.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  he  was  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  a  reformer.  For  a  scheme  to  bo  approved  by  him,  it  must 
have  been  hammered  on  his  own  anvil.  It  was  one  of  his  mental 
defects  that  he  could  not  put  himself  in  tho  position  of  others, 
and  see  things  as  they  saw  them,  lie  could  hardly  ever  give  his 
opponents  credit  for  common  honesty  of  purpose  when  they  pro- 
posed to  make  any  sweeping  changes  in  institutions  his  admiration 
lor  which  made  him  blind  to  their  defects.  Hence  the  language 
he  used  respecting  the  University  Commissioners  in  1855  (p.  439). 
Some  one  said  to  him,  "  I  fear  this  is  all  very  trying  to  you  !  " 
"  Trying,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  breaking  my  heart !  "  and  to  his 
wife  he  wrote  that  "  disgust,  grief,  and  hopelessness  swallow  up 
even  indignation."  Nor  was  the  expression  of  his  feelings  limited 
to  words.  He  treated  one,  at  least,  of  the  Commissioners  with 
such  coldness  that,  though  he  made  every  excuse  that  a 
generous  man  could  make  for  the  Master's  conduct  towards  him, 
iiis  last  days  were  saddened  by  his  old  friend's  estrangement.  And 
*  when  we  remember  that  the  four  Commissioners  whom  he  judged 
thus  severely  were  Sir  John  Romilly,  Dr.  Peacock,  Professor 
Sedgwick,  and  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  the  most  strenuous  advo- 
cate of  Dr.  Whewell  must  admit  that  his  conduct  towards  them 
ought  to  have  been  very  different.  The  changes  in  the  college 
statutes  in  1857,  and  the  discussions  thereupon,  gave  him  equal, 
if  not  greater,  pain.  Here,  again,  he  could  write  of  the  con- 
scientious effort  of  the  junior  Fellows  to  carry  out  what  seemed 
to  them  important  reforms : — "  It  is  a  very  sad  evening  of  my 
college  life  to  have  the  college  pulled  in  pieces  and  ruined  by  a  set 
of  schoolboys.  .  .  .  We  have  crazy  work,  as  I  think  it."  It  is 
painful  to  have  to  record  these  blots  in  the  character  of  a  great 
man  whom  we  sincerely  respect ;  but  no  attempt  to  describe  him 
would  have  been  complete  without  some  allusion  to  them.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  died  when  he  did.  The  changes  in  college  that 
appeared  to  him  so  revolutionary  were  trivial  by  comparison  with 
those  that  have  since  been  accepted  by  large  majorities. 


THE  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  FLEET.* 

r  PHE  latest  novel  of  Messrs.  Besant  and  Rice  seems  to  us  to  be  also 
-L  in  some  respects  the  best  that  they  have  as  yet  produced.  The 
authors  have  deliberately  set  themselves  in  the  writing  of  it  a  task 
of  exceptional  difficulty,  and  the  success  with  which  the  task  has 
been  performed  more  than  excuses  the  daring  of  the  attempt.  To 
paint  accurately  the  manners  of  a  past  time  is  iu  itself  difficult 
enough,  and  the  difficulty  is  naturally  increased  when  the  narrative 
in  which  they  are  painted  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  a  person 
actually  belonging  to  that  time,  whose  whole  attitude  of  mind  is 
naturally  different  in  many  important  regards  from  that  of  a  later 
generation.  To  these  difficulties  yet  a  third  is  added,  when,  as  in 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,  this  narrative  is  written  by  a  woman, 
and  iu  its  nature  involves  a  considerable  knowledge  of  girlish 
character.  These  difficulties  are.  as  we  have  said,  overcome 
with  signal  success,  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  the 
result  is  an  exceptionally  skilful  tour  de  force,  in  which  from 
beginning  to  end  there  is  no  appearance  of  effort.  In  a  former 
story  from  the  same  hands,  Sweet  Nelly,  my  Heart's  Delight, 
there  was  exhibited  a  remarkable  capacity  for  assimilating  not 
only  the  manners,  but  the  way  of  looking  at  things,  that  be- 
longed to  a  bygone  age ;  but  it  is  of  course  a  greater  strain  to 
keep  up  an  assumed  character  through  three  volumes  than  through 
one  or  one  and  a  half.  "With  some  reason,  perhaps,  exception 
might  be  taken  by  a  caviller  to  the  title  of  the  book,  which  is 
to  a  certain  extent  misleading,  inasmuch  as  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 
is  as  much  a  definite  title  as  is  Chaplain-General  of  the  Army. 
Now  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shovel  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
navy,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  Fleet  Parson,  or  rather  the  Fleet  Parson, 
since  to  others  of  the  genus  he  is  as  a  Triton  is  to  minnows. 

Kitty  Pleydell  is  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Lawrence  Pleydell, 
who  has  died  before  the  firstchapter  of  the  book  begins,  and  has 
left  for  his  daughter  a  characteristic  letter,  which  makes  the 
reader  wish  that  he  had  been  allowed  to  make  acquaintance  with 
Pleydell  while  he  was  yet  alive.  Of  this  the  most  important  part 
for  the  purpose  of  the  book's  plot  is  an  injunction  to  go  to  London, 
"  and  there  seek  out  thy  uncle  and  mothers  brother,  the  Rev. 

*  The  Chaplain  o  f  the  Fleet.  A  Novel.  By  Walter  Besant  and  James 
Bice.    3  vols.    London  :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1881. 


Gregory  Shovel,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to 
thee  of  old.  I  take  shame  to  myself  that  I  have  not  sent  him,  for 
many  years,  letters  of  brotherly  friendship.  Nor  do  I  rightly  re- 
member where  he  is  to  be  found.  But  I  know  that  he  lives,  because 
once  a  year  there  comes  to  me  a  keg  or  anker  of  rum,  which  I  know 
must  be  from  him,  and  which  I  have  drunk  with  my  parishioners 
in  a  spirit  of  gratitude."  Then  follows  the  direction  of  a  coffee- 
house where  Dr.  Shovel's  address  may  probably  be  obtained, 
inasmuch  as  there  "  they  know  all  the  London  clergy."  Armed 
with  this,  .and  with  the  small  legacy  which  comes  to  her,  Kitty 
goes  up  to  London,  but  before  that  comes  to  pass  some 
important  events  have  taken  place.  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Levett,  tho  great  people  of  the  parish,  have  been  uniformly 
kind  to  Pleydell  and  to  Kitty,  and,  indeed,  Kitty  has  been 
practically  brought  up  at  the  Hall  since  her  mother's  death. 
At  the  Hall  there  live  Will  Levett,  Sir  Robert's  son,  and 
Harry  Temple,  his  cousin,  and  Sir  Robert's  ward.  Both  these 
youths  are,  in  their  different  fashions,  in  love  with  Kitty, 
and  both  propose  to  her  before  she  goes  away.  She,  in  a 
manner  which  is  made  by  the  narrative  to  appear  perfectly 
natural,  accepts  both  proposals  without  knowing  it,  and  thus  she 
starts  in  life  with  quite  as  much  future  trouble  awaiting  her  as  is 
fitting  for  a  clever  and  pretty  heroine.  A  proper  escort  is  found 
to  take  her  to  London  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Gambit,  wife  to  one 
of  Sir  Robert's  tenants,  and  the  incidents  of  the  journey  are  skil- 
fully arranged  so  as  to  remind  one,  if  any  reminder  were  needed,  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  time  in  which  the  story  is  laid.  There 
is  much  talk  on  the  way  of  highwaymen,  and  it  was  only  long 
afterwards  that  Kitty  learned  that  the  old  clergyman,  whose 
paternal  interest  in  her  had  been  so  marked  as  to  alarm  Mrs. 
Gambit,  was,  in  fact,  the  notorious  knight  of  the  road,  Black 
Will,  in  one  of  his  many  disguises.  Arrived  in  London  and  at 
the  coffee-house  where  they  have  been  bidden  to  inquire  for  Dr. 
Shovel,  Kitty  and  her  duenna  are  much  astonished  at  the  more 
than  lively  interest  displayed  by  the  ragged  parsons  who  fill  the 
coffee-house  when  they  learn  that  she  is  Dr.  Shovel's  niece,  and 
this  surprise  is  increased  by  the  strange  roads  through  which  their 
coach  takes  them  to  Dr.  Shovel's  abode  and  the  stranger  scenes 
which  take  place  as  they  near  their  goal.  We  have  already  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  Dr.  Shovel  is  a  Fleet  Parson,  though  no 
ordinary  Fleet  Parson,  and  we  may  now  quote  Kitty's  description 
of  the  first  impression  which  his  presence  made  upon  her : — 

He  was  a  very  big  and  stout  man — one  of  the  biggest  men  I  have  ever 
seen.  He  was  clad  in  a  rich  silk  gown,  flowing  loosely  and  freely  about 
him,  white  bauds,  clean  and  freshly  starched,  and  a  very  full  wig.  He  had 
the  reddest  face  possible :  it  was  of  a  deep  crimson  colour,  tinged  with 
purple,  and  the  colour  extended  even  to  the  ears,  and  the  neck — so  much  of 
it  as  could  be  seen — was  as  crimson  as  the  cheeks.  He  had  a  full  nose, 
long  and  broad,  a  nose  of  great  strength  and  very  deep  in  colour  ;  but  his 
eyes,  which  were  large,  reminded  me  of  that  versft  in  the  Psalms,  wherein 
the  divine  poet  speaks  of  those  whose  eyes  swell  out  with  fatness  ;  his  lips 
were  gross  and  protruded ;  he  had  a  large  square  forehead  and  a  great 
amplitude  of  cheek.  He  was  broad  in  the  shoulders,  deep-chested  and 
portly — a  man  of  great  presence ;  when  he  stood  upright  he  not  only 
seemed  almost  to  touch  the  ceiling,  but  also  to  fill  up  the  breadth  of  the 
room.  My  heart  sank  as  I  looked  at  him  ;  for  he  was  not  the  manner  of 
man  I  expected,  and  I  was  afraid.  Where  were  the  outward  signs  and 
tokens  of  that  piety  which  my  father  had  led  me  to  expect  in  my  uncle  ? 
I  had  looked  for  a  gentle  scholar,  a  grave  and  thoughtful  bearing.  But, 
even  to  my  inexperienced  eyes,  the  confident  carriage  of  the  doctor 
appeased  braggart :  the  roll  of  his  eyes  when  we  entered  the  room  could 
not  be  taken  even  by  a  simple  country  girl  for  the  grave  contemplation  of 
a  humble  and  fervent  Christian  :  the  smell  of  the  room  was  inconsistent 
with  the  thought  of  religious  meditation  :  there  were  no  books  or  papers, 
or  any  other  outward  signs  of  scholarship  ;  and  even  the  presence  of  the 
Prayer-book  on  the  table,  with  the  hassocks,  seemed  a  mockery  of  sacred 
things. 

The  Doctor's  clerk  has  brought  Kitty  in,  taking  her  to  be  one  of 
the  Fleet  parson's  clients,  and  it  is  some  little  time  before 
the  mistake  is  cleared  up.  When  this  has  been  done,  the 
Doctor  proceeds  to  deliver  an  admirable  oration  in  defence  of  his 
disreputable  calling,  and  after  that  he  takes  counsel  with  himself 
as  to  where  to  bestow  his  niece.  Before  this  is  arranged,  she  has 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  performance  of  a  batch  of  Fleet 
marriages,  a  ceremony  which  is  described  with  a  great  deal  of 
vigour  and  humour.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  artfully  contrived 
that,  in  spite  of  the  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet's  degradation,  one 
cannot  but  regard  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  admiration,  if 
not  of  respect,  for  his  complete  command  over  his  fellow-men, 
and,  within  certain  limits,  over  himself.  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
presiding  in  the  evenings  at  convivial  meetings  frequented  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  Rules  of  the  Fleet ;  and  the  fame  of  his  gifts  in 
speech  and  story  has  spread  so  far  that  young  bloods  not  in- 
frequently attend  these  meetings  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
him.  One  such,  Lord  Chudleigh,  comes  to  such  a  meeting  on  a 
fateful  evening.  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet  has  his  own  reasons, 
which  we  need  not  reveal,  for  hating  any  one  who  bears  the  name  of 
Chudleigh,  and  he  takes  what  he  thinks  a  terrible  revenge  upon 
the  son  of  the  man  who  has  injured  him.  He  beguiles  him,  with 
all  the  other  guests,  into  drunkenness,  places  him  in  his  own  bed, 
wakes  him  early  the  next  morning  before  the  fumes  of  the  liquor 
have  disappeared,  and  makes  him  go  through  all  the  forms  of  a 
bindin"  marriage  with  Kitty,  whose  face  even  he  is  not  permitted 
to  see  for  a  minute.  Kitty,  it  should  be  said,  is  compelled  into  an 
act  which  might  otherwise  seem  unworthy  of  her  by  the  over- 
mastering force  of  her  uncle's  will.  Here  it  will  be  seen  is  a 
pretty  complication  to  begin  with.  The  heroine  is,  withoutknow- 
ing  it,  engaged  to  two  young  men,  and  married  to  another,  who 
has  no  idea  who  she  is. 
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Now  comes  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of  the  heroine  and 
of  her  friend,  Miss  Pimpernel,  in  -whose  care  the  Doctor  has  placed 
her,  and  who  has  hitherto  been  an  inmate  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Fleet.  Miss  Pimpernel  comes  into  some  money,,  and  the  two  go 
off  together  to  Epsom  Wells.  Just  at  the  period  of  the  story 
the  glory  of  this  watering-place  (in  the  old  sense  of  the  word) 
had  revived  for  a  few  years.  There  were  concerts,  balls,  as- 
semblies, breakfasts,  and  although  there  appears  to  have,  been 
no  actual  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  the  frequenters  of  the  place 
had  deliberately  adopted  the  rules  of  Beau  Nash,  which  involved 
amongst  other  things  a  prohibition  of  the  wearing  of  swords 
by  any  visitors  at  the  Wells.  To  the  Wells,  the  life  at  which  is 
described  with  signal  brightness  and  accuracy,  comes  presently 
Lord  Chudleigh,  who  finds  Kitty  established  as  the  belle  of  the 
place,  and  who  is  introduced  to  her  as  a  stranger.  They  fall  in 
love  with  each  other,  as  is  only  proper  and  to  be  expected,  but 
Kitty's  is  a  fearful  joy,  since  she  naturally  dreads  her  dear  lord's 
discovery  that  she  has  been  a  party  in  the  disgraceful  plot  of  her 
uncle  against  his  peace  of  mind.  On  bis  side  he  is  tormented  by 
the  consciousness  that,  married  to  who  he  knows  not  what  poor 
wretch,  he  has  no  right  to  give  expression  to  his  love  for  Kitty. 
The  situation  is,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent  saved  by  her  com- 
plete knowledge  of  facts,  with  which  he  has  only  an  acquaintance, 
the  very  vagueness  of  which  carries  terror  with  it.  Out  of  several 
pretty  love  scenes  which  arise  from  this  complication  we  choose 
for  quotation  part  of  one  in  which  the  double  difficulty  is  apparent 
to  the  reader  : — 

"You  know,"  he  said,  "  that  I  love  you,  Kitty.  You  have  known  that 
for  some  time — have  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  I  replied,  humbly;  "I  have  known  it,  and  have  felt 
my  own  unworthiness.  Oh,  30  unworthy,  so  unworthy  am  I  that  I  have 
wept  tears  of  shame." 

"  Nay — nay,"'  he  said.  "  It  is  I  who  am  unworthy.  My  dear,  there  is 
nothing  you  could  tell  me  which  would  make  me  love  you  less." 

I  shook  my  head.  There  was  oue  thing  which  1  had  to  tell.  Could  any 
man  be  found  to  forgive  that  ? 

"  I  came  back  here  resolved  to  tell  you  all.  Tf  1  could  not  ask  for  your 
love,  Kitty,  I  might,  at  the  very  least,  win  your  pity." 

"  What  have  you  to  tell  me,  my  lord  ?  " 

It  was  well  that  the  night  wa3  so  dark  that  my  face  could  not  be  seen. 
Oh,  tell-tale  cheeks,  aglow  with  fear  and  joy ! 
"What  have  you  to  tell  me  ?  "  I  repeated. 

"  It  is  a  story  which  I  trust  to  your  eyes  alone,"  he  said.  "  I  have 
written  it  down.  Before  we  part  to-night  I  will  give  it  to  you.  Come  " — 
he  took  my  hand  again,  but  his  was  cold — "  come,  we  must  not  stay 
longer.    Let  me  lead  you  from  this  slippery  and  dangerous  place." 

"  One  moment  " — 1  would  have  lingered  there  all  night  to  listen  to  the 
accents  of  his  dear  voice.  "  If  you,  my  lord,  have  a  secret  to  tell  to  me,  I 
also  have  one  to  tell  you." 

"Nay,"  he  replied.  "  I  can  hear  none  of  your  pretty  secrets.  My  peace 
is  already  destroyed.  Besides,"  he  added  desperately,  "  when  you  have 
read  what  I  have  written  you,  will  see  that  it  would  be  idle  to  waste 
another  thought  upon  me." 

"  I  will  read  it,"  I  said,  "  to-night.    But,  my  lord,  on  one  promise.'' 

"And  that  is  ?  " 

"  That  you  will  not  leave  Epsom  without  my  knowledge.  Let  me  speak 
with  yon  once  more  after  I  have  read  it,  if  it  is  only  to  weep  with  you  and 
to  say  farewell." 

"  1  promise." 

"And — oh,  my  lord!  if  I  may  say  it — since  your  lordship  may  not 
many  me,  then  1,  for  vour  sake,  will  never  marry  any  other  man." 
"  Kitty ! " 

"That  is  my  promise,  my  lord.  And  perhaps — sometimes — you  will 
give  a  thought  to  your  pool — fond  Kitty'." 

He  caught  me  in  his  arms  and  showered  kisses  upon  my  cheeks  and  lips, 
calling  me  his  angel  and  a  thousand  other  names,  until  I  gently  | >  11  -!i  I 
him  from  me  and  begged  him  to  take  me  back  to  the  company.  He  kti  It 
at  my  feet  and  took  my  band  in  his,  holding  it  in  silence.  I  knew  that  he 
was  praying  for  the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  my  unworthy  head. 

These  things  being  so,  the  course  of  Lord  Chudleigh's  and 
Kitty's  loves  cannot,  of  course,  run  smooth  ;  bat  beyond  this 
difficulty  there  are  interference*  caused  by  the  spite  of  a  rival 
beauty,  whose  character  is  sketched  with  a  tirm  and  light  hand,  and 
in  the  appearance  at  the  Wells  of  Harry  Temple  and  Will 
Levett,  each  of  whom  regards  Kitty  as  his  promised  bride. 
Harry  is  the  easier  to  manage  of  the  two,  although  even  in  his 
case  Kitty  has  to  employ  a  clever  and  somewhat  cruel  stratagem 
to  rid  herself  of  his  importunities.  Will  turns  out,  us  might  Dave 
been  guessed  from  his  boyhood's  pranks,  to  be  a  dull  ruffian,  who, 
accustomed  to  adulation  from  everybody  in  his  own  small  village, 
attempts  to  lord  it  over  every  one  tit  the  Wells,  and  for  a  time 
succeeds,  in  consequence  of  the  disinclination  of  well-bred  gentle- 
men, who  are  not  allowed  to  wear  swords,  to  engage  in  a  street 
brawl  with  an  offensive  person  brandishing  an  oaken  cudgel. 
Finally,  two  or  three  of  the  leading  viiitors  agree  to  break  the  u.iiial 
rule  and  confront  Will  with  a  threat  of  cold  steel,  which  effectually 
quells  him  so  far  as  the  observance  of  public  order  is  concerned,  but 
which  has  no  effect  upon  his  obstinate  determination  to  make  Kitty 
his  wife.  There  is  a  thrilling  scene  consequently  of  a  forcible  elepo- 
mcnt  and  a  rescue,  and  at  last  the  unhappy  Kitty  is  freed  fiom 
the  persecutions  of  the  two  lovers  whoso  claim  to  her  hand  has 
in  the  first  instance  fallen  upon  her  like  a  thunderbolt.  There 
remains  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all,  and  the  solution  of  this 
readers  may  find  out  for  themselves.  Wo  have  purposely  given 
the  merest  sketch  of  a  novel  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  not  only 
full  of  invention,  but  is  charged  with  a  curious  knowledge  both  of 
the  spirit  and  of  the  details  of  tho  life  with  which  it  deals.  The 
minor  characters,  among  whom  we  may  specially  mention  Solomon 
Stallabras  and  Sir  Miles  Lnckingtnn,  are  capitally  drawn  ;  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  book  is  full  of  interest  from  beginning  to 
end.  Of  its  interest  in  another  way,  as  an  unusual  feat  of  literary 
skill,  we  have  already  Spoken. 


PROCTOR'S  POETRY  OF  ASTRONOMY.* 

OF  all  the  sciences,  astronomy  has  immemorially  been  felt  to 
be  the  one  most  fitted  to  kindle  the  poetic  imagination.  In 
heavenly  space  there  is  an  absolutely  boundless  sphere  wherein 
the  intellect  may  expand  and  the  fancy  may  wing  its  flight.  The 
mystery  of  the  stellar  depths,  the  mazes  of  the  shining  orbs,  the 
stupendous  cycles  which  science  has  assigned  to  their  paths  in 
space,  and  to  their  history  for  aeons  past  and  to  come,  have  been 
to  poets  a  perennial  fount  of  inspiration,  an  exhaustless  store  of 
trope  and  figure.  From  our  growing  familiarity  with  celestial 
objects,  and  the  exactitude  of  modern  processes  of  calculation, 
measurement,  and  analysis,  there  might  be  bred,  it  was  to  be  feared, 
a  chilling  of  the  imaginative  fire,  a  contempt  for  the  simple 
moods  of  awe  and  wonder  with  which  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
wont  to  be  looked  up  to  as  diviner  far  than  anything  of  earthly 
mould.  Yet  against  this  materializing  effect  of  the  Zeitgeist,  it  may 
be  pleaded,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that  the  fuller  and  more  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  later  years  has  given,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, fresh  incentives  and  additional  scope  to  the  imaginative 
powers.  In  the  newest  born  of  the  special  sciences,  for  instance — 
the  department  of  solar  physics — is  it  not  conceivable  that  fresh 
fuel  may  be  found  for  the  poetic  fire  which,  on  the  traditional 
embers  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  had  come  to  burn  unmistakably 
low  ?  So  at  least  thinks  Mr.  Proctor,  who  would  on  no  account 
have  the  triumphs  won  by  our  gigantic  lenses  and  subtler  prisms 
unhonoured  and  unsung  :  — 

Carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

The  scientific  spirit  is  beyond  doubt  closely  akin  to  and  largely 
vivified  by  the  spirit  of  poetry.  The  intellectual  instinct  or  effort 
which  pierces  into  the  mysteries  or  abysses  of  nature,  or  gives  form, 
unity,  and  harmony  to  the  structure  of  the  universe,  differs  little 
but  in  form  from  that  whereby  the  poet  frames  his  ideal  world. 
The  true  man  of  science  is  a  seer,  a  creator  by  right  of  his  revela- 
tion of  new  aspects  of  nature.  In  the  purest  and  most  abstract  of 
the  sciences — the  mathematics — the  imaginative  faculty  has  most 
signally  made  good  its  claim,  having  in  our  own  time,  in  its  in- 
spiration of  such  men  as  Gauss,  Sylvester,  Cayley,  and  Clifford, 
created  for  itself  additional  spheres  and  subtler  methods,  with 
flights  for  the  fancy  into  novel  realms  of  space.  Of  music,  con- 
sidered as  a  science  no  less  than  an  art,  the  same  law  of 
the  mind  holds  good.  And  in  the  less  ethereal  world  of 
physics  there  is,  in  a  degree,  abundant  play  for  the  same  faculty. 
"  No  one  who  studies  aright  the  teachings  of  the  prolbundest 
students  of  nature  will  fail  to  perceive  that  our  Galileos,  Keplers, 
and  Newtons,  our  Priestley s,  Faradays,  aud  Tyndalls,  have  been 
moved  in  no  small  degree  by  poetic  instincts,  and  that  their  best 
scientific  work  has  owed  as  much  to  their  imagination  as  to  their 
reasoning  and  perceptive  faculties."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Proctor  in 
the  preface  to  his  recent  volume  011  the  Poetry  of  Astronomy  ;  and 
he  proceeds  to  make  good  and  illustrate  the  lesson  in  a  series  of  a 
dozen  essays  upon  various  astronomical  subjects,  "  regarding  the 
heavenly  bodies  less  in  their  scientific  aspect  than  as  suggesting 
thoughts  respecting  infinities  of  time  and  space,  of  variety,  of 
vitality,  and  of  development."  His  aim  is  not  so  much  to  draw 
out  in  didactic  form  the  dry  facts  and  systematic  teachings  of 
modern  science  as  to  impress  tho  mind  of  his  readers  with  tho 
glory  and  splendour  of  the  universe.  Ho  takes  for  granted  so 
general  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  advanced  of  astronomical 
theories  or  observations  as  may  permit  him  to  dispense  with  tho 
preliminary  proofs,  passing  on  from  admitted  and  isolated  facts  to 
the  ulterior  relations  they  bear  to  each  other  or  to  the  uni verso  at 
large,  or  tho  consequences  to  be  looked  for  from  their  prolonged 
operation  as  causes  of  cosmical  change.  Tho  prophetic  vein  may 
thus  bo  said  to  minglo  largely  with  that  of  poetry,  widening  its 
scope  and  intensifying  its  spirit.  Tho  infinite  range  of  tho 
astronomer's  intellectual  vision,  together  with  tho  certainly  of  his 
methods  of  calculation,  leading  features  of  contemporary  sciouce, 
will  bo  found  a  powerful  molivo  to  strike  tho  poetic  imagination. 
Jn  the  wonderful  development  of  solar  physics,  which  has  given 
itsspecialcharactor  to  tho  astronomic  science  of  the  bust  twenty  years 
or  so,  we  see  themes  of  contemplation  opened  up  in  which  sober  fact 
almost  perforce  assumes  the  garb  of  fancy.  Tho  glowing  hues  and 
subtle  threads  or  bands  whicli  tho  Bun's  disk  exhibits  in  tho  field 
of  tho  spectroscope  aro  not  more  fraught  with  beauty  and  variety 
than  are  the  speculations  (iih  yet  hardly  more  than  fanciful)  as  to 
the  causes  tliat  lie  behind  these  strange  and  fascinating  phenomena, 
the  forces  they  faintly  reveal  at  work,  or  tho  rangea  of  timo  and 
space  involved  in  their  opera)  ion.  And  what  is  tho  utmost  omis- 
sion of  solar  light  and  heat  compared  willi  the  infinite  shining  and 
incandcreiice  id' the  multitudinous  ■.tars,  but  as  the  energy  of  one 
unit  among  t  hundreds  of  millions  '?  Or  look  at  the  most  recent 
mystery,  which,  but  for  its  UmpOAf*  darkening  by  the  moon's 
limb  under  cdip.ie,  the  "liar  01b  would  never  have  revealed  to  our 
view,  tho  rose-tinted  stream*,  probably  of  blazing  hydrogen,  that 
aro  seen  starting  forth  from  the  interior  and  reaching  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  miles  into  tho  glowing  corona.  What  forces  aro 
here  at  Work  !  What  \oIiiiiich of  matter  are  hero  mussed  together, 
or  whirled  ab  nit  in  storms  or  voiticcs  which  it  transcends  our 
utmost  imagination  to  measure!  And  yet,  if  anything  is  certain 
in  this  science  of  par.ido\e  1,  it  is  that  tli- •  elementary  substances 
which  combine  in  these  tr<  minis  volumes  and  glow  with  this 
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incalculable  degree  of  incandescence  are  none  other  than  those 
familiar  to  us  on  the  surface  of  our  own  earth.  The  vapours  of 
iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  present  in  enormous,  whilst  ever  vary- 
ing, quantities  in  that  fiery  atmosphere,  just  as  in  our  own  aerial 
envelope  the  vapour  of  water  is  always  present,  though  not  always 
to  the  same  extent.  Glowing  hydrogen  is  there  as  a  fixed  con- 
stituent, just  as  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  iixed  constituents  of  our 
own  air.  The  recent  announcement  of  oxygen  having  been  de- 
tected in  tho  solar  spectrum  has  not.  been  veritied  by  observation 
of  the  bright  lines  we  had  been  led  to  expect  during  the  late 
eclipse.  The  stupendous  distance  to  which  the  luminous  corona 
(now  plausibly  identified  with  the  zndiacal  light)  is  calculated  to 
extend,  the  sun's  visible  disk  forming  but  a  trifling  nucleus  within 
this  mighty  sphere,  is  something  to  appal  the  powers  of  calculation. 
And  yet  from  the  centre  to  the  Circumference  of  this  prodigious  mass 
tremors  like  auroral  streams  are  seen  to  run  in  intervals  so  short 
as  to  astound  us  with  the  velocity  of  transmitted  vibration.  If 
an  undovout  astronomer  is  mad,  must  not  a  solar  physicist  with  no 
poetry  in  bis  soul  be  deemed  a  monster  P  To  give  litting  language 
to  the  thoughts  which  studies  so  entrancing  should  kindle  in  him 
may,  indeed,  not  be  the  strong  point  of  the  sensitive  man  of  science. 
Nor  can  we  say  in  candour  that  Mr.  Proctor  shows  quite  the  power 
to  utter  the  poetic  thoughts  that  arise  in  him.  As  Mr.  Browning 
has  allowed  in  his  own  instance,  be  neglects  or  lacks  the  form.  Of 
the  fineness  of  his  ear  we  may  to  some  extent  judge  from  hio 
selecting  lor  quotation  a  specimen  of  rhyme  so  exquisite  as 

expanse  of  liquid,  pure, 
Transparent,  elemental  air. 

In  the  topics  touched  upon  by  our  author  there  is  an  intrinsic 
grandeur,  an  occasional  mystery,  or  a  suggestion  even  of  terror, 
likely  enough  to  thrill  any  poetic  fibre  that  may  exist  in  the 
reader's  temperament,  the  writer  having  all  the  while,  unknown  it 
may  be  to  himself,  been  talking  prose  of  the  most  bald  and 
commonplace  kiud.  We  have  scientific  men  who,  in  writing  or 
speaking,  throw  without  an  effort  a  glow  of  poetry  over  all  they 
have  to  tell  of  nature  and  her  marvels;  but  we  sadly  miss  this 
charm  in  Mr.  Proctor,  even  when  he  has  for  his  theme  the  heavens, 
with  all  their  glory  and  beaut}'.  There  is  much  matter  of  interest 
in  "  The  Sun  in  his  Glory,"  one  of  his  opening  discourses,  in  which 
lie  sums  up  the  most  important  gains  to  our  knowledge  of  solar 
physics  within  the  last  twenty  years,  due  chiefly  to  the  revelations 
of  the  spectroscope.  We  might,  however,  complain  of  the  tone 
conspicuous  throughout  these  representations,  as  fitted  more  to 
set  the  audience  agape  with  wonder,  like  a  mob  on  a  firework 
night,  than  to  leave  their  souls  aglow  with  poetic  fervour.  The 
sun's  heat  may  be  equalled  to  that  given  out  by  the  consumption 
of  I  i,8oo  millions  of  tons  of  coal  in  a  second  of  time  ;  the  feeble 
pull  of  his  mass  at  our  distance  may  be  set  against  the  might  of  a 
child's  arm  ;  350  millions  of  years  may  be  assigned  for  the  cooling 
of  the  earth  from  2000°  Centigrade  to  the  heat  of  boiling-water, 
as,  later  on  in  the  book,  the  probability  of  the  uniform  direction  of 
the  175  known  asteroids  in  their  orbits  round  the  sun  having  been 
due  to  chance  is  set  down  in  decillions  ;  but  how  far,  we  would  ask, 
is  the  average  student  to  be  enlightened  or  edified,  still  less  kin- 
dled to  poetic  musings,  by  piles  of  figures  such  as  these  ?  Nor  is 
Mr.  Proctor  at  all  times  so  careful  as  he  should  be  of  exactitude  in 
tbe  facts  upon  which  his  structure  of  paradox  is  to  be  built  up. 
"  When  the  Sea  was  Young''  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  themes  to 
which  he  strikes  the  poetic  lyre.  His  thoughts  fly  back  to  aaons 
or  abysses  of  time  in  which  the  genius  of  Milton  might  easily  be 
lost.  For  "  of  all  things  terrestrial,"  he  premises,  "  the  ocean  is  at 
once  the  most  ancient,  and  the  one  which  will  endure  the  longest." 
Mountains  and  hills  bave  from  time  immemorial  been  taken  as 
emblems  of  the  everlasting.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the  "  everlasting 
hills."  But,  in  reality,  Mr.  Proctor  reminds  us,  the  mountains 
are  young  compared  with  the  ocean.  Ilabakkuk  and  the  Psalmist 
were  not  so  true  to  nature  as  Byron: — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  tbiue  azure  brow, 
Such  as  creation's  (lawn  beheld  thou  rollest  now. 

To  the  unimaginative  reader  it  might  occur  that  before  the  ocean 
was  precipitated  there  must  have  been  a  bed  to  bold  it;  and,  how- 
ever strong  may  be  the  proofs  of  the  mass  of  watery  vapour 
having  been  held  in  suspension  and  forming  an  envelope  of  mist 
or  cloud  around  our  globe,  analogous,  it  may  be  thought,  to  the 
present  condition  of  Jupiter,  must  not  the  crust  of  the  earth  have 
made  vast  advauces  from  the  intermediate  seething  molten  mass 
that  followed  upon  the  original  state  of  incandescent  nebulous 
vapour,  so  that  not  a  few  of  the  now  existent  products  of  the 
earth's  cooling  (many  forms  of  crystal,  for  example)  had  assumed 
their  solid  shape?  Looking,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  strong  con- 
viction of  many  geologists,  supported  by  Mr.  Proctor  himself 
elsewhere,  that  our  oceau,  like  that  once  possessed,  it  is  thought, 
by  the  moon,  is  destined  to  be  withdrawn  by  fissures  and  clefts 
into  the  interior  of  the  planet,  a  full  third  of  its  volume  having, 
according  to  some,  been  already  so  absorbed,  how  can  it  be  said 
that  the  ocean  is  to  endure  beyond  all  things  terrestrial  ?  Before 
soaring  upon  the  wings  of  poetic  or  prophetic  rapture,  it  were  well 
to  make  sure  of  having  solid  ground  under  the  feet.  Mr.  Proctor 
6hows  at  times  his  lighter  moods.  lie  has  his  allegro  as  he  has  his 
penseroso.  After  exciting  our  fears  by  entitling  a  chapter  "  Living 
in  Dread  and  Terror,"  he  conjures  up  for  us  what  he  calls  a  world 
of  vagaries,  taking  us  for  a  round  of  hypothetical  visits  to  other 
planets  than  the  earth,  pleasing  our  fancy  with  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  such  change  of  physical  surroundings.  This  is  somewhat 
like  looking  at  ourselves  now  inside  now  outside  of  a  spoon  ;  at 


one  minute  all  length,  at  another  all  breadth.  On  Jupiter  we 
are  flattened  like  pancakes ;  on  Mercury  we  hop,  skip,  and  jump 
over  the  highest  mountains.  Suppose  wo  alight  on  one  of  the 
newly-discovered  moons  of  Mar3,  proposed  to  be  named  Deimug 
and  Phobus,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in  diameter.  The  high 
jump  of  a  fair  athleto  would  be  half  a  mile,  and  the  long  leap 
after  a  run  of  nine  Martian  miles  would  be  z\  miles,  or  a  sixth 
part  of  his  world's  diameter,  tantamount  to  the  whole  way  from 
England  to  India,  or  from  Scotland,  over  the  North  Pole,  to 
Bearing's  Straits. 

Applying  this  reasoning  to  either  of  the  moons  of  Mars  whose  gravity 
we  have  assumed  equal  to  a  six-hundredth  only  of  terrestrial  gravity,  we 
arrive  at  ttie  stupendous — the  appalling — result,  that  men  there  might  be 
six  hundred  times  as  tall  as  terrestrial  men,  yet  equally  active.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  animals,  and  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  a  giraffe  six 
hundred  times  as  tall  as  terrestrial  specimens  of  these  animals  is  dreadful 
indeed,  lint  let  us  content  ourselves  with  considering  human  beings  only. 
The  Brobdingnags  of  Swift  sink  into  utter  insignilicance  beside  giants 
1,200  yar is  high.  The  average  height  of  a  lirobdingnag  was  about  20 
yards,  or  ten  times  the  height  of  ordinary  men.  So  that  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Martian  moon,  on  the  assumption  we  have  been  dealing  with,  would 
exceed  a  Brobdingnag  sixty  times  in  height,  or  six  times  more  than  a 
lirobdingnag  exceeded  Gulliver,  or  than  Gulliver  exceeded  the  King  of 
Lilliput  in  height.  Amongst  the  Martian  lunarians  a  Brobdingnag  would 
be  almost  as  utterly  insignificant  as  a  Lilliputian  among  Brobdingnags. 

Keeping  in  mind,  however,  the  vastly  less  volume  and  the  con- 
sequently e?:cessive  rarity  of  the  air  on  this  tiny  globe,  its  entire 
atmosphere  being,  he  calculates,  only  one  64-millionth  part  of  our 
own,  Mr.  Proctor  goes  on  sagely  to  reflect,  not  only  that  any 
visitant  from  the  earth  would  sink  at  once  for  want  of  breath, 
but  that  such  people  as  may  be  conceived  to  inhabit  the  Martian 
moon  would  find  their  vital  energy  so  reduced  that,  instead  of  being 
able  to  leap  half  a  mile  high  or  two  or  three  miles  on  the  flat,  they 
are  to  be  imagined  not  a  whit  more  active  than  we  are  with  our 
weight  six  hundred  fold  greater,  but  with  a  far  more  effective 
respiration.  Need  it  be  said  that  the  known  uniformity  of  nature 
may  be  trusted  to  adjust  whatever  forms  life  may  assume  to  its 
external  conditions  or  surroundings,  wheresoever  in  the  universe  its 
lot  may  be  cast  ?  Of  what  kind  of  use  or  interest  can  be  specula- 
tions as  to  the  building  materials  or  processes  requisite  in  a  world 
where  a  block  of  platinum  would  press  downwards  with  less  force 
than  a  block  of  deal  one-twentieth  of  its  size  on  our  earth  ? 
A  Krupp  cannon,  whose  range  here  is  five  miles  or  so,  would  leave 
such  a  diminutive  moon  for  ever,  its  recoil  carrying  the  cannon 
half-a-dozen  miles  away  from  the  firing  point,  or  wellnigh  half- 
way round  the  insignificant  sphere.  A  walker  as  good  as  Weston 
could  easily  keep  up  with  the  sun,  and  practically  put  an  end  to 
time.  As  we  are  put  through  all  the  whimsical  puzzles  which  Mr. 
Proctor's  fancy  conjures  up,  we  are  reminded  of  such  familiar 
conundrums  of  our  childhood  as  "  How  many  cow's  tails  would 
reach  the  moon  ?  "  Are  his  modern  instances,  after  all,  much  wiser 
than  the  old  saw  that,  if  the  sky  were  to  fall,  larks  would  be  cheap  ? 
There  may  be  groundlings  whose  ears  may  be  tickled  by  such  tricks 
as  he  chouses  to  play  before  high  heaven ;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  to  us  that  the  interests  of  science  or  the  edification  of  the 
reader  are  promoted  by  writing  in  such  a  vein  as  this. 


THE  FIRST  OF  MAT.' 

THE  fortunes  of  illustrated  books  are  hard.  They  are  also 
known  as  "  table-books,"  because  they  are  laid  on  tables, 
especially  drawing-room  tables.  To  lie  on  tables  is  their  end  and 
mission.  Occasionally  they  are  opened  and  turned  over  by  un- 
fortunate persons,  too  shy  or  too  dull  to  talk,  who  hide  their  ennui 
and  confusion  of  face  among  the  pages  of  illustrated  volumes.  If 
they  escape  this  doom,  Uores  de  luxe  find  themselves  shut  away  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  amateur,  who  does  not  look  at  them  once  in  a 
score  of  years.  And  yet  there  is  obviously  a  demand  for  tomes 
whose  fate  is  thus  unenviable,  for  volumes  which  are  the  "  wall- 
flowers," or  the  veiled  recluses,  of  the  world  of  books.  We 
imagine  that  rich  but  honest  people  buy  treasures  of  this  sort, 
partly  by  way  of  having  a  taste,  partly  to  give  them  away  as 
Christmas  or  wedding  presents.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  human 
nature  to  purchase  and  give  away  things  that  no  one  would 
purchase  to  keep.  Hence  comes  the  market  for  ormolu,  for  the 
dreadful  vagaries  of  modern  pottery  and  porcelain,  and  for  large 
decorative  books.  The  artist  who  decorates  such  volumes  has, 
at  least,  the  comfort  of  thinking  that  his  designs  are  occasionally 
glanced  at,  by  persons  who  cannot  converse,  or  are  in  want  of  an 
opening  for  conversation.  But  the  author,  the  provider  of  the 
"  letterpress,"  as  it  is  contemptuously  called,  knows  that  no  one  will 
ever  read  his  prose  or  verse.  His  composition  is  a  mere  peg  to 
hang  pictures  on,  and  his  share,  on  the  whole,  is  next  to  nothing. 

In  spite  of  these  obvious  considerations,  Mr.  Walter  Crane  and 
his  anonymous  associate  "  have  done  their  level  best "  to  make 
The  First  of  May  a  pretty  collection  of  verses  and  designs. 
Mr.  Crane's  skill  and  fancy  as  a  designer  of  illustrations  for  picture- 
books  are  well  known.  His  fanciful  talent  ought  to  be  at  home 
in  Fairyland,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  many  of  his  designs  are 
extremely  graceful  and  captivating.  Much  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  sort  of  Fairyland  which  Mr.  Crane  is  expected  to  illustrate. 
His  fairies  are  not  "the  somewhat  stern  and  tragical  beings  of  the 
old  Scotch  poetry.    They  are  not  mere  semblances,  hollow  behind 
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I  though  a  few  of  Mr.  Crane's  female  figures  rather  suggest  this 
.  ncient  superstition),  nor  is  their  gaiety  subdued  by  the  thought 
,  hat  every  seven  years  they  "  owe  the  kanie  to  Hell."    They  do 
lot  carry  off  knights  and  seers,  like  Tauilane  and  Thomas  of 
^rcildoune,  and  their  country  is  not  begirt  by  the  woful  Hood : — 

For  a'  the  bluid  that's  shed  on  earth 
Runs  in  the  streams  of  this  countrie. 

I  klr.  Crane's  fairies,  like  those  of  Shakspeare,  are  interested  in 
nortal  lovers.  But,  unlike  Oberon,  Puck,  and  Titaria,  they  are 
•xtremely  moral,  {esthetic,  and  instructive.  There  are  also  bad 
airies,  who  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  the  good  ones. 
Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  of  Mr.  Crane's  drawings  are  the  pair 
which  represent  the  rival  powers  at  work.  Good  little  elves  are 
milding  nests,  carrying  flower  bells  in  yokes,  like  milkpails,  on 
Lheir  shoulders,  letting  birds  out  of  cages,  and  in  every  way 
brwarding  the  work  of  spring.  Bad  little  elves  are  canker- 
ng  and  blighting  flowers  and  fruits,  and  associating  with 
wicked  beings  in  all  the  more  hideou3  reptile  shapes. 
The  good  fays  are  the  subjects  of  Angelica,  Queen  of  the 
Fairies.  Her  chief  adviser  is  Robinet,  chief  fairy  verderer  of 
Rosedale  Forest,  whose  duties  answer  to  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Jamhridge  in  Hyde  Park.  But  Robinet  is  an  extraordinarily 
noral  and  aesthetic  sprite.  He  talks  like  the  Slade  Professor  of 
Fine  All  and  the  preacher  at  St.  Mary's  for  the  week  rolled  into 
)ne.  Thus  he  is  quite  capable  of  lecturing  about  the  "  torso  of 
in  oak,"  and  when  he  wants  to  praise  that  sweet  rosicre,  Liliau, 
the  mortal  May  queen,  he  says — 

Sweet  manners  has  she,  gentle  courtesy, 

Which  far  transcend  her  lips,  and  eyes,  and'hair, 

As  the  high  vassal  Colour  Form  transcends. 

rhis  may  mean  either  that  virtue  and  gentleness  are  to  eyes  and 
hair  as  Form  to  Colour,  or  as  Colour  to  Form ;  probably  the 
earlier  statement  of  the  equation  is  that  intended  by  the  poet. 
Even  the  wicked  elves  speak  about  their  "  worse  self"  as  if  they 
were  writing  didactic  essays  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  There 
are  various  other  fairies,  with  prettier  name3  than  Ilerrick  gave 
them — Melilot,  Speedweli,  Daffodil — and  so  on.  Lilian,  the 
Queen  of  the  May,  has  a  mortal  lover,  Laureo.  On  the  other  side 
are  her  Fairy  Majesty's  Opposition.  We  have  Mandrake,  the 
leader,  Adderstongue,  Canker,  and  Toadstool,  his  associates,  and 
Marjoy,  who  is  dressed  as  a  clergyman.  This  is  rather  hard  on 
the  clergy.  It  was  the  Dissenters  rather  than  the  Church  who 
anticipated  Marjoy  in  his  attacks  on  the  wickedness  of  May-day 
[sports.  The  Pervigilium  Veneris,  Mr.  Crane  and  his  poet  may  be 
reminded,  though  picturesque  and  doubtless  extremely  jolly,  was 
[the  very  reverse  of  a  moral  entertainment.  Angelica  would  have 
Iput  it  down,  and  Robinet  would  have  rebuked  it  in  his  very  best 
blank  verse.  As  to  Marjoy,  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  modern  sur- 
vival of  May-day  in  its  pretty  rustic  shape.  One  need  not  be  a 
Marjoy  to  pity  the  miserable,  blue-nosed,  bedizened  children  who 
beg  for  coppers  oa  May-day  in  London.  But,  perhaps,  there  are 
still  idyllic  villages  where  the  rites  are  prettily  managed,  and  then 
we  scarcely  suppose  Marjoy  would  wear  the  exaggerated  dress  of 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  plot  of  the  Fairy  Masque  is  extremely  simple.  Mandrake 
and  Lia  company  try  to  ruin  the  May  and  the  love  affair.  The 
spring  is  saved  and  the  lovers  reconciled  by  Robinet,  Angelica,  and 
the  good  fairies  generally.  In  fairness  to  Mr.  Crane's  poet  (whose 
verses  have  been  very  neatly  copied  by  the  artist,  and  surrounded 
with  scrolls  of  flowers  and  forms  of  Hying  birds),  we  give  some 
examples  both  of  the  blank  verse  and  the  lyrics.  Here  are  Lilian's 
remarks  on  the  dawning  of  the  1st  of  May: — 

Ne'er  broke  sue1!  morning  on  the  First  of  May! 
It  came  as  comes  some  palmer  cross  the  hills, 
Who  in  his  band  a  budding  palm-branch  bean. 
Which  a*  he  bears,  touched  with  the  breath  offpring, 
Quick  into  silver  buds  and  blossoms  breaks, 
Then  quick  from  *ilver  turns  to  (lossy  gold, 
Then  quick  from  fold  spreads  into  whitest  down, 
So  broke  the  morning  o'er  a  thousand  hills. 

The  last  line  i3  pretty,  in  the  others  a  slight  want  either  of  experi- 
ence or  of  native  gift  for  blank  verse  may  perhaps  be  detected  by  the 
critical  ear.  As  a  specimen  of  the  lyrics  (in  which,  by  the  way, 
"dawn "should  not  rhyme  to  "  born  ")  we  take  thu  Songs  of  the 
Elves:— 

Tiuni)  Eu. 
•Swallow,  me  the  ocean  o'er 
Silver-breasted  courser  bore  ; 

Whan  the  mo  irenl  than  went  wc, 
Mode  four  seasons  Graces  three. 

Pounu  Bur. 

In  squirrel's  store  house  crept, 
Cracked  his  filberts  while  lie  slept  ; 
Snug  anil  danced  us  enmc  the  whim, 
Im  with  nut-lulls  paltad  him. 

Fifth  Hi. p. 
First  I  lodgrd  with  brown  field-mouse, 
Crushed  my  wings,  so  small  Ml  house  j 
So  I  weni  in  huuible-bee, 
Honey  mob  and  mead  gave  me. 

Here  the  obscurity  of  sense  in  the  Third  KIT*  song  in  tho  result 
either  of  careless  or  inexperienced  writing.  "  Made  fan 
Reasons  (i races  three"  may  imply  that  four  seasons  liimlii  three 
Graces  (which  is  nonsense),  or  that  tbree  Graces  made  four 

aeasons,  which  ha*  no  particular  sense.    In  the  lust  In  I'  the 

Fifth  Elf's  song  we  propose  to  read,  r.j  runjrrfuiu  n<»tnt,  "  honey- 


comb and  mead  gave  he,"  which  at  least  provides  a  nominative  to 
gave. 

Turning  from  the  verse  to  Mr.  Crane's  drawings,  we  fear  that 
a  threadbare  criticism  must  be  repeated.  His  combinations  of 
elfish  shapes  and  fantastic  beasts  and  flowers  and  birds  are  as  ad- 
mirable as  ever.  But  his  drawing  of  the  figure,  a3  usual,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  His  undraped  women  are  too  often  like 
attenuated  men  ;  they  suffer  from  flatness  and  scragginess.  In. 
Plate  XXXI.  the  body  of  the  warrior  seems  much  too  heavy  for 
his  spindle-shanks  of  legs.  Plate  XLIII.,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
exceedingly  pretty ;  and  so  is  poor  deserted  Lilian  in  the  Fiftieth 
Plate.  The  figure  of  Laureo,  the  lover,  is  always  stiff  and  con- 
strained, and  all  the  passion  of  the  affair  is  obviously  on  the  side 
of  Lilian.  The  drawings  are  "  photo-engraved  "  by  Messrs.  Goupil, 
and  are  certainly  fine  reproductions  of  the  originals,  which  lately- 
were — perhaps  still  are — being  exhibited  in  a  gallery  in  Bond 
Street.  To  be  just  to  Mr.  Crane's  fairies  one  should  compare 
them  with  those  of  Cruikshank  and  of  Mr.  Richard  Doyle,  in  his 
really  delightful  Christmas  book.  The  fairies  of  the  two  latter 
artists,  who  vary  so  much  in  almost  everything  else,  were  full  of 
life,  malice,  fun,  and  mockery.  Mr.  Crane's  seem,  in  their  faint 
attenuated  grace,  rather  like  the  feeble  ghosts  of  classical  hutes 
mysterieux  cle  la  forit  than  jolly  English  pixies.  Angelica,  espe- 
cially in  the  reconciliation  scene,  where  she  stands  undraped 
joining  the  hands  of  the  lovers,  is  rather  like  a  Venus  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  than  a  fairy  queen.  She  has  the  air  of  a  converted 
goddess  of  the  hollow  hill,  no  longer  amorous  of  wandering- 
knights,  but  anxious  to  live  as  respectable  a  life  as  is  consistent 
with  classical  theories  of  drapery.  In  his  two  rustic  figures,  and 
in  the  burly  priest  Marjoy,  Mr.  Crane  makes  a  creditable  effort  to 
escape  from  his  own  extreme  refinement. 


COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  DR.  SIBSON.* 

THE  late  Dr.  Sibson  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality  of 
character.  Those  who  knew  him  personally  will  not  easily 
forget  his  frank,  genial  manner,  and  the  abounding  energy  he  was 
wont  to  display  in  the  conduct  of  any  investigations  or  affairs 
with  which  he  was  at  the  time  engaged.  In  the  present  volumes 
are  embodied  the  results,  not  of  all,  but  of  more  than  a  representa- 
tive portion  of,  his  labours  in  the  furtherance  of  medical  know- 
ledge. His  great  illustrated  work  on  "  Medical  Anatomy,"  to 
which  he  devoted  the  loving  and  arduous  labours  of  many  years, 
is  not  reproduced,  nor  are  certain  minor  and  more  or  less  incom- 
plete productions.  "With  these  exceptions  the  present  volumes 
contain  the  whole  of  the  important  contributions  made  by  Dr.  Sib- 
son to  the  professional  knowledge  of  his  day. 

The  papers  and  memoirs  are  prefaced  by  a  brief  account  of  Dr. 
Sibson's  life  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  From  it  we  learn  that 
Sibson  was  born  at  Cross  Canonb}-,  in  1814,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  Edinburgh.  At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  when  com- 
mencing the  study  of  medicine,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  distin- 
guished anatomist  Professor  Lizars ;  and  only  a  few  months  after 
the  completion  of  his  seventeenth  year  he  obtained  his  diploma 
from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.  In  those  days 
such  a  thing  was  possible,  though  now  the  aspirants  for  this  or  for 
similar  distinctions  in  any  of  the  medical  corporations  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  are  happily  compelled  to  produce  evidence 
that  they  have  attained  riper  years.  In  Sibson's  case,  however, 
the  cessation  of  his  nominal  student's  life  was  but  the  beginning  of 
a  new  studentship  upon  a  wider  and  more  untrammelled  basis.  Ho 
continued,  in  fact,  throughout  his  whole  career,  to  be  an  eager  and 
zealous  student.    Dr.  Ord  says: — 

The  years  1831  and  1832  saw  the  first  outbreak  of  cholera  in  this  country" 
Sibson,  with  the  courage  and  thirst  for  investigation  which  marked  his 
whole  life,  at  once  volunteered  to  serve  in  the  cholera  hospitals.  He  was 
thin  employed  lirst  at  I.eith  and  Newhaven,  afterwards  in  Edinburgh. 
Contemporary  letters  spenk  in  warm  terms  of  his  attention  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  treatment  of  the  victims  of  this  terrible  epidemic,  doubly 
terrible  then  by  reason  of  its  novelty  and  strangeness. 

After  studying  pathology  for  a  time  in  London,  in  the  year 
1835  Sibson  obtained  the  appointment  of"  Resident  Surgeon  and 
I  Apothecary  to  the  Nottingham  (ii-noral  Hospital."  This  post  ho 
continued  to  hold  for  thirteen  \fijirs,  and  (lining  the  whole  of  tho 
time,  apart  from  the  mere  duties  of  his  ofilOO,  which  were  sulli- 
ciently  arduous  to  a  nature  like  his,  ho  "  threw  himself  with 
ardour  into  the  path  of  independent  observation  mill  research."  Il» 
the  year  1 844  wns  published  first  important  paper,  "  On 
Changes,  induced  in  the  Situation  and  Structure  of  tho  Internal 
Organs,  under  varying  circumstances,  of  Health  and  Disease." 
'fins  memoir  at  once  brought  him  a  high  reputation.  Two  years 
later  ho  published  mi  elaborate  paper  mi  "Tho  Mechanism  of 
Inspiration  "  in  the  ]'/ii/i^u/,/iir,il  t'nniMrfion*,  and  during  the 
ii"\t  two  years  this  was  followed  by  a  series  of  papers  on  cog- 
nate subjects.  Then,  acting  upon  tho  ndvicu  of  certain  friends, 
though  greatly  to  the  regret  of  members  of  the  medical  profession 
at  Nottingham,  Sibson  determined  to  leavo  the  provinces,  and 
enter  as  11  physician  upon  the  wider  sphern  of  I^uidon  life  and 
practice.  'I  bin  involved  the  taking  of  a  medical  degree  and  tho 
ji.i-  oig  1  if  utie  r  evniiiiiiatiotis  as  necessary  preliminary  steps.  On 
leaving  tho  town  ol  .Nottingham  "  a  handsome  testimonial  wns  pre- 
sented to  him,  but  who  the  donors  were  was  al  ways  kept  11  profound 
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Becret.  The  amount,  however,  was  such  as  to  render  his  early  residence 
in  London  free  from  anxiety."  Thus,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four, 
Sibson  again  for  a  brief  period  resumed  ordinary  studout  life,  and 
Bet  himself  with  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  to  obtain  the  par- 
ticular medical  diplomas  which  required  the  hardest  work  and 
■were  the  most  esteemed.  Within  the  year  1848  he  graduated 
successively  as  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  London,  obtaining  honours  at  each  examination.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College-  of  Physicians, 
and,  on  account  of  his  scientific  work,  was  also  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  When,  two  years  later,  St.  Mary's  Hos- 
pital was  opened,  Dr.  Sibson  was  appointed  one  of  its  first 
physicians,  and  later,  on  the  establishment  of  a  Medical  School 
in  connexion  with  the  Hospital,  he  became  one  of  its  lecturers  on 
medicine.  Here,  during  a  period  of  twenty  years,  ho  was  at  once 
a  zoalous  physician  and  an  enthusiastic  teacher  as  well  as  student. 
During  eighteen  of  these  years  he  patiently  and  laboriously 
gathered  the  material  for,  and  superintended,  the  execution  of  the 
plates  for  his  great  work  on  "  Medical  Anatomy,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1S69.  Two  years  after  his  appointment  to  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Dr.  Sibson  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tho  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  in  the  following  year  he  delivered  the  Goulston- 
ian  Lectures.  Then  his  life  became  one  of  full  and  varied  activity. 
As  the  editor  of  his  works  says  : — 

From  this  point  onwards  we  find  him  filling  a  great  part  in  the  medical 
life  of  London,  in  relations  so  various  and  so  important,  in  lines  so  indi- 
vidually distinct,  that  a  chronological  record  of  his  doings  for  each  suc- 
cessive year  would  give  only  a  confused  idea  of  what  he  was  about.  His 
studies  went  on  unceasingly  at  home  and  in  the  hospital,  in  moments 
snatched  from  the  busy  day,  in  hours  yielded  from  what  should  have  been 
given  to  the  night's  rest ;  while  outside,  in  the  world,  he  was  in  active 
practice  and  making  his  energy  and  strength  felt  in  public  life. 

The  volumes  before  us  contain  twenty-six  papers,  wbicb  have 
been  selected  either  on  account  of  their  "  individual  completeness," 
or  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  "  distinctly  original  matter." 
They  are  arranged  broadly  in  two  groups  ;  the  first  comprehending 
papers  relating  to  the  physiology  of  respiration,  and  the  natural 
history  and  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  heart;  the 
second,  papers  relating  to  the  physiological  action  and  therapeutic 
use  of  certain  narcotic  poisons. 

Dr.  Sibson's  labours  were,  in  fact,  in  the  main  devoted  to  such 
studies  as  were  calculated  to  improve  our  knowledge,  and,  above 
all,  our  power  of  accurately  diagnosing  thoracic  diseases.  He 
strove  with  all  his  might  to  broaden  and  make  sure  the  founda- 
tions upon  which  the  physician  has  to  rely  in  building  up  a 
clinical  experience  which  shall  make  him  competent  to  recognize 
the  ever-varying  phenomena  presented  by  thoracic  diseases  in  indi- 
vidual cases.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Sibson's  papers,  that  which  has  been  before  referred  to  as  at  once 
winning  for  him  a  distinct  reputation,  is  a  contribution  of  consi- 
derable value  even  at  the  present  day,  and  is_  well  worthy 
of  being  reproduced  from  the  pages  of  the  provincial  journal 
in  which  it  was  originally  published.  It  might,  however, 
have  been  made  more  useful  than  it  is  had  the  editor  chosen 
to  add  to  it  some  classified  table  of  contents,  in  order  to 
facilitate  reference  to  the  different  groups  of  facts  with  which 
it  is  concerned.  Nor,  had  Dr.  Ord  expended  so  much  of  extra 
care  upon  the  work,  could  he  have  incurred  any  of  that  kind 
of  blame  which  he  is  so  particularly  anxious  to  avoid.  It  seems 
rather  an  empty  and  questionable  kind  of  pretext  when  the 
editor  seeks  to  excuse  very  distinct  repetitions  in  several  papers, 
of  both  groups,  by  merely  writing  as  follows :— '  Readers  who 
may  find  a  little  weariness  in  some  of  the  recapitulations  will 
perhaps  pardon  the  Editor,  whose  reverence  has  forbidden  him  to 
blot  out  any  word  of  the  author's  writing.'  Yet  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  supposed  that  even  Dr.  Ord  imagines  these  writings  of  Dr. 
Sibson  to  be  up  to  the  level  of  those  of  a  Harvey  or  of  a  Syden- 
ham, much  more  of  an  author  from  whose  writings  no  word  ought  to 
be  blotted  out.  In  truth,  some  of  the  papers  included  in  these 
volumes  are  far  from  having  any  very  conspicuous  merit :  and 
others  of  them,  though  they  were  undoubtedly  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  the  knowledge  of  the  time  at  the  date  of  their  publication, 
are  now,  after  the  rapid  growth  of  scientific  information  in  the 
interval,  not  likely  to  be  looked  into  with  more  than  a  languid 
curiosity.  This  applies,  for  instance,  to  the  paper  entitled 
'  Remarks  on  the  Fever  of  Nottingham  and  the  neighbourhood 
that  prevailed  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1846,'  which  was 
written  at  a  time  when  our  knowledge  as  to  the  real  distinctions 
existing  between  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers  was  still  in  its  infancy  ; 
before,  in  fact,  the"  masterly  contributions  of  Sir  William  Jenner 
to  this  subject  were  published.  Another  of  these  early  papers, 
however,  that  on  the  causes  and  mode  of 'Death  from  Chloroform,' 
though  published  in  1848,  is  a  valuable  communication  which 
contains  conclusions  and  cautions  that  are  still  quite  harmonious 
with,  and  even  fully  representative  of,  our  present  knowledge 
on  this  subject.  Sibson  said  : — '  We  are  obliged,  then,  from  the 
experience  of  these  cases  to  conclude  that  in  man  the  death  is 
usually  instantaneous,  and  due,  as  every  instantaneous  death  is,  to 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  In  animals  the  death  is  usually  due  to 
paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration."  The  experience  of  sub- 
sequent years  has  also  confirmed  the  fact  that  death  is  most  apt 
to  occur  during  the  use  of  this  anassthetic  in  trivial  cases,  and  has 
thus  fully  justified  Sibson's  conclusion,  expressed  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  "  In  dental  surgery  (except  in  extreme 
cases)  and  in  trivial  operations,  the  use  of  chloroform  is  not 
justifiable."    Had  this  view  been  generally  adopted  earlier,  to  the 


same  extent  that  it  is  at  tho  present  day,  tho  total  number  of 
deaths  from  chloroform  would  have  been  appreciably  smaller. 

One  and  a  half  of  the  four  volumes  are  occupied  by  a  series  of 
papers  which  were  published  in  Reynolds's  System  of  Medicine  only 
a  very  few  years  ago,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  was  any  par- 
ticular need  for  their  reproduction  in  their  present  form.  In  all 
probability  theso  papers  will  still  be  seen  and  consulted  principally 
where  they  were  originally  published. 

One  of  the  last  papers  reproduced  in  this  work,  and  almost 
tho  last  published  by  Dr.  Sibson,  is  an  "  Address  in  Medicine," 
which  he  delivered  before  the  British  Medical  Association  in  1873, 
mainly  on  the  subject  of  the  advantages  of  "rest  and  ease"  in  the 
treatment  of  acute  rheumatism  and  acute  gout.  The  address  was 
able,  thoughtful,  and  based  upon  much  careful  observation.  By  it 
we  are  reminded  of  one  of  the  real  advances  which  has  been  lately 
made,  oven  since  the  period  of  Sibson's  death,  on  the  therapeutic 
side  of  medical  science.  Rheumatic  fever  had  long  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  intractable  of  the  diseases  with  which  thephysician 
has  to  deal,  andby  way  of  comment  upon  tho  comparative  inutility 
of  tho  most  various  modes  of  drug  treatment,  Dr.  Sibson  occa- 
sionally said  that  "  six  weeks  and  a  blanket "  was  the  only  known 
antidote  for  this  common  but  obstinate  malady.  And  yet  now  the 
treatment  of  this  disease  might  be  almost  as  fairly  embodied  in 
a  new  formula — "  six  days  and  salicylicate  of  soda  " — so  truly  does 
this  drug  act  like  a  charm  in  cutting  short  and  extinguishing 
rheumatic  fever.  The  search  for  specifics  is,  after  all,  not  vain  in 
regard  to  certain  diseases ;  and  the  power  for  good  which  their 
discovery  ensures  is  almost  inestimable  in  its  amount  and  range, 
when  one  considers  that  after  a  time  it  becomes  an  efficient 
weapon  with  which  to  combat  disease  amongst  generation  after 
generation  of  human  beings  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 


JAPANESE  POETRY.* 

MR.  CHAMBERLAIN  considers  that  he  has  discovered  one 
J3JL  scrap  of  originality  among  the  Japanese.  He  quits  admits 
that  all  their  "  religion,  philosophy,  laws,  administration,  written 
characters,  all  arts  but  the  very  simplest,  all  science,  or  at  least 
what  then  went  by  that  name — everything  was  imported  from  the 
neighbouring  continent."  But,  though  the  greater  part  of  the 
literature  is  fashioned  on  the  Chinese  model  and  expresses  Chinese 
ideas,  the  poetry  is,  he  holds,  a  native  product  of  the  country.  He 
bases  this  opinion  on  several  grounds ;  but  in  order  rightly  to 
understand  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  glance  at  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilization  into 
Japan. 

Tradition  places  the  arrival  in  Japan  of  the  first  Corean  teacher 
in  A.D.  284,  but  history  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  lan- 
guage, a  knowledge  of  which  wras  thus  first  introduced  into  the 
country,  did  not  form  a  subject  of  general  study  until  about  the 
sixth  century.  Up  to  this  time  the  Japanese  had  therefore  been 
practically  without  the  knowledge  of  letters.  China,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  already  a  large  and  ancient  literature,  rich  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  poetry.  The  "  Book  of  Odes,"  we  know,  existed 
as  a  collection  in  the  time  of  Confucius;  and  if  we  follow  its  for- 
tunes we  find  that,  during  the  centuries  of  disorder  which  followed 
the  death  of  the  Sage,  its  contents  were  known  but  to  a  handful  of 
scholars,  who  were  divided  into  four  schools,  each  of  which  pinned 
its  faith  to  one  of  the  four  existing  and  differing  texts.  In  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era  three  of  these  texts  had  perished,  and 
the  fourth,  that  of  Maou,  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  but  for 
the  retentive  memory  of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  who  succeeded 
in  restoring  this  version.  The  suspicion  which  would  naturally 
attach  to  a  text  thus  preserved  is  not  diminished  by  the  fact  that 
the  characters  of  the  language  had  undergone  three  distinct  modifi- 
tions  of  form  since  the  time  of  Confucius.  During  the  Ts'in 
Dynasty  the  "  greater  seal  "  was  exchanged  for  the  "  lesser  seal " 
character,  and  this  again  for  the  "  official"  character,  which  in  its 
turn  made  way,  in  the  fourth  century,  for  the  characters  at  present 
in  use.  The  majority  of  the  poems  in  the  Book  of  Odes  are  written 
in  lines  consisting  of  four  characters  only,  but  the  metres  of  others 
vary  considerably,  iind  in  one  (Part  II.,  Book  4,  Ode  5)  we  find 
lines  of  five  and  seven  characters  combined.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Han  dynasty  (u.c.  206)  there  was  a  general  revival  of 
I  letters,  and  poetry  naturally  shared  the  attention  paid  to  literature 
by  the  scholars  of  the  time.  Under  this  new  inspiration,  the 
narrow  limits  of  four  characters  to  a  line  were  almost  universally 
disregarded,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  the  fashion  of 
writing  iu  lines  of  five  and  seven  characters  was  generally  adopted. 
Such  was  the  outward  condition  of  Chinese  poetry  when  it  began 
to  be  studied,  with  the  remainder  of  the  literature,  by  the  Japanese. 

But,  turning  to  the  pieces  of  poetry  translated  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  are  principally  taken  from  the  Manyefushifu,  a  collection 
compiled  in  tho  eighth  century,  what  do  we  find  the  condition  of  the 
Japanese  muse  to  have  then  been,  and  how  far  does  that  condition 
support  Mr.  Chamberlain's  theory  of  the  originality  of  Japanese 
poetry  ?  Mr.  Chamberlain  says  that  Japanese,  unlike  Chinese, 
poetry  "  regards  neither  rhyme,  tone,  accent,  quantity,  nor  alliter- 
ation^ nor  does  its  rather  frequent  parallelism  follow  any  regular 
method.  Its  only  essential  rule  is  that  every  poem  must  consist  of 
alternate  lines  of  five  and  seven  syllables,  with,  generally,  an  extra 
line  of  seven  syllables  to  mark  its  close."    As  we  have  already 
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shown,  metres  of  five  and  seven  syllables  were  in  common  use  in 
Jhina  at  the  time  when  the  Japanese  became  acquainted  with 
Chinese  poetry.  The  absence,  however,  of  rhyme,  tone,  accent, 
mantity,  and  alliteration  would,  if  it  existed  as  universally  in 
Japanese  poetry  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  supposes,  and  if  these  character- 
istics were  so  invariably  present  in  Chinese  poetry  as  he  imagines, 
constitute  a  marked  difference.  But  in  the  following  ode  which  he 
has  chosen  to  illustrate  his  remarks  we  find  that  four  lines  out  of 
each  stanza  of  six  rhyme  together  : — 


Utsusemishi 

Kami  ni  taheneba, 
Hanare-wite, 

Asa  nn<;eku  kimi ; 
Sakari-wite 

Waga  kofuru  kimi 


Tama  naraba, 

Te  ni  maki-mochite 
Kinu  naraba, 

Xugu  toki  mo  takn, 
Waga  koliimu 

Kimi  zo  kizo  no  yo 

Ime  ni  miyetsurn. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  an  unusual  case.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rhymes  in  Chinese  poetry  are  very  irregular,  and  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  recognize  them  at  all.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
tones  and  accents  in  Chinese  poetry  finds  no  place,  it  is  true,  in 
the  composition  of  Japanese  verse  ;  but,  as  regards  metre,  rhyme, 
|alliteration,  and  parallelism — of  which  some  excellent  specimens 
will  be  found  in  Mr.  Aston's  Japanese  Grammar,  second  edition — 
the  two  schools  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  identical. 

The  existence  of  expressions  known  as  "  pillow  words,"  u  pre- 
faces," and  "  pivots,"  affords  Mr.  Chamberlain  another  reason  for 
believing  in  the  originality  of  Japanese  poetry.  "  The  '  pillow 
words,' "  says  the  author,  "  are  meaningless  expressions  which  are 
prefixed  to  other  words  mereiy  for  the  sake  of  euphony  " ;  and  he 
declines  to  entertain  the  idea  that  so  artificial  a  device  can  find  any 
parallel  in  foreign  literature.  But  its  extreme  conventionality 
suggests  at  once  the  impossibility  of  its  having  sprung  into  life 
with  the  first  beginning  of  the  national  poetry  unless  it  had  its  root 
elsewhere.  Were  it  a  modern  development  of  a  poetic  conceit  we 
might  be  inclined,  at  first  sight,  to  admit  the  possibility  of  its 
being  a  Japanese  creation  ;  but  the  history  of  poetry  forbids  the 
idea  of  any  such  artificial  excrescence  finding  a  place  in  the  com- 
position of  primitive  poetry.  If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  ancient 
poetry  of  the  Chinese  we  find,  as  we  should  expect  to  be  the  case, 
the  true  history  of  this  singular  construction,  at  least  as  far  as 
Japan  is  concerned,  and  a  more  conclusive  proof  of  the  foreign 
origin  of  Japanese  poetry  it  is  impossible  to  imagine. 

In  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  vicissitudes  undergone  by 
the  solitary  text  of  the  "  Book  of  Odes  "  which  existed  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  it  will  readily  be  admitted 
that  corruptions  and  inaccuracies  might  easily  have  crept  into 
it.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  that  at  the  period  spoken 
of  there  were — as  there  are  still — certain  words  prefixed  to  many 
of  the  verses  which  were  declared  by  the  native  commentators  to 
be  only  untranslatable  initial  sounds,  inserted  for  the  sa'ce  of 
euphony.  For  instance,  we  find  in  Ode  8,  Book  I,  Parti.,  th;  line 
"  Poh  yen  ts'ai  che,"  in  which  case  the  last  two  characters  are  alone 
to  be  rendered,  and,  among  many  other*  in  Ode  8,  Book  5,  Part  L, 
occurs  the  verse  "  Yuen  yen  sze  poh,"  twice  repeated ;  and  in 
both  cases  we  are  told  that  "  yuen  yen  "  are  untranslatable  initial 
particles.  Another  line  begins  with  "  yen,"  which  we  are  assured 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  altogether,  what  with  initial, 
medial,  and  final  particles,  nine  characters  out  of  a  total  of  sixtv- 
four  in  this  ode  are  declared  to  be  meaningless.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  the  existing  Chinese  poetry  when  it  was  first  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Japanese,  and  how  faithfully  they  copied 
it,  even  to  its  unintelligible  portions,  let  the  "  pillow  word9," 
"  prefaces,"  and  "  pivots  "  say.  The  "  prefaces"  are  merely  ex- 
tensions of  the  "  pillow  words,"  and  1 1 1  *  -  "pivots"  possibly  find 
their  prototypes  in  the  "  1'een  t'e  t9ze  "  of  the  Chinese  poets. 

But  the  existence  of  these  untranslatable  particles  in  primitive 
Chinese  Odes  is  as  unnatural  as  in  early  Japanese  poetry,  unless 
some  explanation  can  be  offered  for  their  introduction.  As  far 
as  we  know  at  present,  Chinese  poetrv  is  original,  and  they 
therefore  cannot  have  been  imported.  The  only  other  way  of 
accounting  for  their  presence  is  by  supposing  that  in  the  several 
modification-'  through  which  the  characters  passed  after  the  collection 
k>f  the  Odes,  together  with  the  uncertain  readings  of  the  text, 
'corrupt  words  and  passages  crept  in,  owing  either  to  the  inaccu- 
racy of  copyists  or  to  an  inability  to  decipher  the  hu  min  cha- 
racter in  which  the  Odes  were  in  the  first  instance  written.  Or, 
again,  it  is  possible  that  these  expressions,  which  are  called  in 
Chinese  F<\  */nnr/,  "initial  sounds,"  an  I  in  Japanese  A'/  ijh 
(okoshi  kotobn),  "initial  word","  a  1  well  ni  "pillow  word  <,"  were 
originally  intended  to  be  read  phonetically,  and  that,  with  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  sounds  having  changed,  their  meanings  have 
been  lost,  and  that  they  now  appear  M  the  ghosts  of  their 
earlier  living  forms. 

If  additional  evidence  were  needed  of  tho  very  close  connexion 
existing  between  the  poetry  of  niiinn  and  .Japan,  it  might  be 
found  in  the  simultaneous  ebb  arid  How  in  th  •  poetic  life  of  the 
'two  countries.  The  Chinese  have  a  saying  that  poetry  had  its 
roots  in  the  ,s/n  /.ni//,  that  it  came  into  foliage  nnd  budded  during 
the  I  Ian  and  subsequent  short  dynasties  (n.C.  206 — a.D.  618),  and 
that  it  blossomed  and  DOTS  fruit  during  the  T'ang  dynasty  (618- 
907).  From  this  period  them  was  a  marked  decline  in  the 
national  poetry;  and  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  Sons 
dynasty  there  are  e  a  few  men  such  ns  S.1.1  Shih,  Oo-yang  8eW, 
and  others  to  mark  that  the  poetic  fire  was  not.  quite  extinct,  tho 
prevailing  dearth  of  genius  testified  only  too  plainly  that  the 
golden  age  of  poetry  was  past.    In  t, 1 1  > ■  uime  way,  in  Japan  "  the 


sources  of  the  lyric  poetry  suddenly  dr'e  I  up  "'  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tenth  century,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  tells  us  ;  and  the 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  muse  in  both  countries  cannot  be 
better  described  than  in  his  own  words.  "  Thenceforward,"  he 
writes,  "  iustead  of  the  heart-outpourings  of  the  older  poets,  we 
find  nothing  but  empty  prettiuesses  and  conceits,  confined  within 
the  narrowest  limits." 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  drama,  which  first  reached  a 
high  pitch  of  excellence  in  China  during  the  Yuen  dynasty  (a.d. 
12S0-1368),  and  which  faded  away  at  its  close.  During  the 
greater  part  of  this  period  the  relations  between  the  two  countries 
were  very  disturbed  ;  and  it  was  not,  therefore,  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  lyric  drama  arose  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  gives  in  his  introduction  a  sketch  of  a  Japanese 
theatre,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  stage  in  China  will  doubt 
for  a  moment  the  identity  of  the  two.  The  arrangements  of  the 
theatre,  the  dress  of  the  actors,  the  conventional  intonation  they 
give  to  their  utterances,  the  absence  of  scenery,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  imposed  on  the  actors  of  describing  their  circumstances 
and  condition  when  first  "  coming  on,"  are  points  of  similarity 
which  cannot  be  merely  incidental.  The  form  and  matter  of  the 
dramas  themselves  are  also  essentially  Chinese,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  names,  a  casual  reader  would  find  it  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  plays  given  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  volume  had  their 
origin  in  China  or  Japan. 

Both  in  these  plays,  and  in  iiie  poems  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
volume,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  faithfully  reflected  the  meanings  of 
the  originals,  and  has  clothed  his  translations  in  very  readable 
English.  But  after  what  has  been  said,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Legge's  translation  of  the  She  king,  and  Sir  John 
Davis's  Poetry  of  the  Chinese,  will  not  expect  to  find  any  great 
play  of  the  imagination  in  the  Classical  Poetry  of  the  Japanese  ; 
at  the  same  time  there  is  in  many  of  the  pieces  translated  by  Mr.. 
Chamberlain  a  quaint  prettiness  which  is  not  without  attraction. 


THE  BLACK  ROBE.* 

Tl/fft  WILKIE  COLLINS  has  little  or  no  dramatic  art,  and 
J_tJ-  yet  he  persists  in  giving  a  dramatic  turn  to  his  stories.  He 
cannot  be  content  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  writing  a  novel. 
He  neither  avowedly  tells  his  whole  tale  in  his  own  words,  nor 
gives  it,  as  is  so  commonly  done  by  other  authors,  in  tho  words  of 
either  the  hero  or  the  heroine.  On  the  contrary,  he  passes  from 
one  narrator  to  another  as  it  pleases  him ;  and,  in  utter  defiance  of 
all  probability,  makes  any  person  that  suits  his  convenience  keep 
a  diary  or  write  letters  at  great  length.  If  he  had  the  power  of 
throwing  himself  into  each  character,  and  of  making  each  ono 
speak  with  a  certain  air  of  naturalness,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
should  have  much  to  say  against  this  mode  of  narration.  It 
might  be  a  little  troublesome  to  the  reader,  and  perhaps  a  little 
tiresome ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  would  bo  some  pleasure 
gained  in  the  study  of  the  author's  dramatic  art.  In  lliehardson's 
novels,  for  instance,  no  one  for  a  moment  complains  of  the  number 
of  writers  whose  letters,  like  so  many  rills,  all  swell — form, 
indeed,  we  should  say — the  great  current  of  his  story.  On  tho  con- 
trary, perhaps  we  aro  more  pleased  by  remarking  tho  art  with 
which  the  author  passes  so  completely  from  ono  stylo  to  another 
than  by  anything  else  in  the  book.  But  there  is  none  of  this 
satisfaction  to  bo  had  in  studying  Mr.  Collins's  stories.  We  do 
not  know  that  he  even  makes  the  attoinpt,  to  disguise  himself. 
He  tells  his  readers  that  now  it  is  a  major  who,  "  with  a  due  sense 
of  responsibility,"  has  written  "  a  narrative  of  personal  experience," 
and  that  now  it  is  an  Kritrlish  Jesuit  priest  who  is  sending  tho 
most  minute  details  to  the  Head  of  his  Order  in  Rome.  At 
another  time  he  makes  one  of  the  heroes  keep  a  diary,  und  once 
or  twice  ho  avails  himself  of  the  private  correspondence  of  n. 
detective  ollicer  to  carry  on  tho  tale.  Then  ho  jumps  back  into 
his  own  person,  and  for  a  while  carries  on  the  narrative  himself. 
Nothing  can  well  be  more  absurd  than  the  style  in  which  sumo 
of  his  characters  write.  Tho  chief  villain  of  tho  piece  is  11  man 
after  Mr.  Newdegate's  heart,  or  rather,  wo  should  say,  a  man 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Xewdc;  •.•*.•'.  imagination,  lie  is 
a  Jesuit  priest,  who  weaves  a  cunning  plot  to  recover  for  his 
Church  a  fine  estate  of  which  »dio  was  deprived  in  tho  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  is  in  constant  correspondence  with  "tin 
Secretary,  S.  J.  Koine."  Nothing,  it  would  seem,  is  too  petty  to 
int'Te-'    that   hi'/hly  l' .-;  •  '  table    [  t  .1 1  i  1 11  e  ■<•!.  |(    is  <iuit<- 

clear  that  he  has  not  been  exposed,  as  we  have,  to  a  long  course  of 

novel  leaning ;  Cot  we  are  quite  convinced  that,  if  ho  had,  he  would, 
at  a  very  early  stage,  have  packed  off  his  correspondent  to  tho 
i:  i  »r  of  New  (niinea,  or  to  the  furthest  borders  of  ('rim 
Tartary.  Let  Mr.  tfcwdegate  and  his  friends,  who  live  in  such 
constant  terror  of  the  111 11/liiimtioii*  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  talto 
courage.    None  miii.  Iv  ought  to  bo  a  cause  of  alarm  who  willingly 

eitb  .•  write  or  read  each  name  nee  as  the  following.  The  priest, 

we  i  v  lint  ob-i-rve,  is  narrating  a  coiivenntioii  with  Ibo  heroine's 
mother : — 

"  Are  rim  Ured,  Matilda  ?    Xo?   Tbon  (jlvo  inn  taoShSf  turn,  tkess/ 1  1 
1  I  m<  ilure.    Mevpiiieni,  |,orpetunl  innvciiipnl,  Is  11  In  w  id  mil  lire.  Oh, 
ileiir  ne,  iln'.Kir  j  I  didn't  in  1  k >•  Hi  it  di  '  .v«  ivfer  myself.    Sunn  ituinonl 
ci'  iililie  |HT«en  ne  iitinued  It  in  a  lecture.    I  Im  ugliest  man  I  ever  saw. 
New  lim  k  n-riiin,  Mnlildn.    l/'t  me  intredil'-n  vm  t..  mv  frlsnds.  Psthtt 


•  7/»'  III;,!,  It, 
Windiw.  iB9i. 
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Benwcll.  Introducing  is  out  of  fashion,  1  know.  lint  I  am  one  of  the  few 
■women  who  can  resist  the  tyranny  of  fashion.  I  like  introducing  people. 
Sir  John  Drone— Father  Benwell.  Father  Benwcll— Dr.  Wybrow.  Ah, 
ves,  you  know  the  doctor  by  reputation  ?  Shall  I  give  you  his  character  f 
Personally  charming ;  professionally  detestable.  Pardon  my  impudence, 
doctor  j  it  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  overflowing  state  of  my  health. 
Another  turn,  Matilda— and  a  little  faster  this  time.  Oh,  how  I  wish  1  was 
travelling  by  railway." 

The  story  opens  with  what  Mr.  Collins  calls  two  scenes.  The 
former  of  these  is  headed  "  Boulogne-sur-Mer. — The  Duel,"  and 
the  latter  "  Vange  Abbey.— The  Forewarning."  The  narrator  is 
a  Major  Ilynd,  a  friend  of  one  of  the  heroes.  Which  of  two 
men  is  the  chief  hero  we  are  puzzled  to  decide.  Mr.  Romayne 
occupies  much  the  greater  space  in  the  book.  Moreover,  he 
is  the  owner  of  Vange  Abbey,  has  18,000/.  a  year,  kills  a  man 
in  a  duel,  is  tormented  by  a  mysterious  voice,  is  plotted  against 
by  the  Jesuits,  has  dark  violet-blue  eyes,  marries  the  heroine, 
and  at  last  dies  in  a  way  to  which  justice  could  only  be  done 
on  the  boards  of  a  strolling  theatre.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Winterfield  is  also  the  owner  of  a  very  pretty  estate,  and,  to 
make  up  for  his  deficiencies  in  any  other  respect,  he  marries  the 
heroine  twico  over.  Moreover,  he  has  that  mark  of  the  true 
hero  that,  when  the  curtain  falls  on  him  and  her,  it  falls  on  a 
happy  pair.  It  is  not,  however,  till  rather  late  in  the  day  that  he 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  our  present  duty  is  with  Mr.  Romayne. 
This  melancholy  but  most  amiable  gentleman  is,  when  the  story 
opens,  summoned  to  Boulogne  to  attend  on  the  deathbed  of  an 
aunt.  He  is  accompanied  by  Major  Ilynd.  There  he  falls  in  with 
a  man  whom  he  had  known  at  Oxford,  who  invites  him  to  dine 
with  him  at  his  boarding-house.  The  Major  is  included  in  the 
invitation,  and  the  two  men  find  that  they  have  fallen  among  a 
set  of  swindlers.  Rornayne  takes  more  champagne  than  is  good 
for  him,  and  is  led  on  to  play  for  high  stakes.  He  discovers  that 
be  is  being  cheated  by  a  French  general.  The  General  adds  to 
his  misconduct  by  spitting  in  his  victim's  face.  The  victim,  as 
well  became  an  Englishman,  dealt  the  General  a  blow  straight 
between  his  eyes.  A  challenge  is  given,  and  a  duel  arranged  for 
the  next  morning.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  the  General 
has  meanwhile  a  fit,  but  his  place  is  taken  by  his  elder  son. 
Ilomayne  refuses  to  fight  a  youth  with  whom  he  has  no 
quarrel,  but  the  young  gentleman  strikes  him  with  his  glove, 
and  asks  whether  he  must  go  on  to  spit  at  him.  The  end 
of  course  was,  as  has  always  been  the  case  with  every  duel 
between  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman,  that,  though  our 
countryman  was  utterly  inexperienced  in  the  use  of  his  weapon 
and  his  opponent  was  a  practised  shot,  it  was  not  he,  but  his 
adversary,  who  was  killed.  A  dense  fog  had  come  over  the  com- 
batants— so  dense,  indeed,  that  lloinayne  had  shot  the  Frenchman 
without  even  knowing  it.  The  surgeon,  however,  was  heard  calling 
for  a  light.  But  then  "  the  silence  gathered  round  "  the  two 
Englishmen  again.  "  On  a  sudden  it  was  broken,  horribly  broken, 
by  another  voice,  strange  to  both  of  us,  shrieking  hysterically 
through  the  impenetrable  mist.  '  Where  is  he  ?  '  the  voice  cried, 
in  the  French  language.  '  Assassin  !  assassin  !  where  are  you  ?  '  " 
The  two  men,  without  giving  an  answer,  soon  afterwards  take  the 
•steamer  to  England.  Among  the  passengers  was  the  heroine,  who 
falls  in  love  with  Romayne  at  first  sight.  He,  however,  does  not 
take  any  notice  of  her,  but  with  a  wild  look  of  terror  stares  into 
the  engine-room.  She,  with  the  utmost  readiness,  interrupts  the 
Major  as  he  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks,  and  sends  him  to  his 
aid.  The  unhappy  hero  had  again  heard  the  voice  crying  out, 
"  Assassin !  assassin  !  "  though  his  friend  could  distinguish  nothing 
but  the  thump  of  the  engines.  The  two  men  went  down  to  Vange 
Abbey,  but  even  there  the  voice  kept  up  the  pursuit.  The  old 
butler  was  in  blank  amazement  at  the  disorder  in  his  master's  look, 
but  does  all  that  an  old  butler  can  do  under  such  trying  circum- 
stances. Thisvoicethroughoutreruainssoinewhatof  a  mystery.  Later 
on  in  the  story  we  learn  that  the  General's  younger  son  was  a  lunatic. 
He  it  was  who  had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene  of  the  duel, 
and  had  given  Romayne  his  first  scare  by  screaming  out  when  he 
saw  his  brother  fall.  If  we  understand  the  story  aright,  he  was 
hidden  away  on  the  steamer,  perhaps  in  the  disguise  of  a  stoker, 
and  there  had  given  the  hero  his  second  scare.  He  had,  we 
believe,  also  made  his  way  to  the  Abbey.  But  the  matter  seems 
to  be  left  as  a  mystery,  and  perhaps  something  was  due  to 
Roniayne's  diseased  imagination.  Nevertheless,  this  young  lunatic 
plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  story,  and  by  his  theft  of  cer- 
tain documents  greatly  advances  the  plot  of  the  Jesuit.  We  have 
not  had,  we  must  confess,  the  patience  to  track  the  boy  in  his 
wanderings,  for  the  gross  and  ridiculous  improbabilities  of  this 
part  of  the  book  were  more  than  we  could  easily  support.  At  last 
he  fortunately  has  an  attack  of  typhus-fever,  by  which  he  recovers 
bis  wits  but  loses  his  life.  The  reader  has  been  so  worried  by  him 
that  he  hears  of  his  death  not  only  with  the  utmost  composure, 
but  even  with  thankfulness. 

In  fact,  the  confusion  caused  by  the  Jesuit  and  the  lunatic  is  so 
great  that  we  had  hardly  patience  left  even  for  the  love-making,  and 
yet  patience  was  needed,  for  of  love-making  there  is  a  great  deal. 
For  while  the  priest  has  his  plot  to  convert  the  hero,  to  keep 
him  single,  and  to  make  him  restore  all  his  lands  to  the  Church  of 
Rome;  a  nobleman  and  his  wife  have,  in  their  turn,  their  plot  to 
marry  him  off  as  speedily  as  they  can,  and  to  keep  him  a  respect- 
able, virtuous,  and  happy  member  of  society,  liy  a  remarkable 
coincidence,  it  comes  about  that  the  lady  whom  they  had  in  their 
minds  selected  as  his  wife  was  the  charming  young  person  who 
Jrad  crossed  over  with  him  in  the  steamer,  and  had  noticed  him 
staring  wildly  into  the  engine-room.    We  ought,  by  the  way,  to 


have  stated  before  this,  so  as  to  remove,  at  all  events,  one  impro- 
bability from  the  book,  that  the  passage  had  been  calm,  She, 
charming  and  admirable  though  she  was,  did  not  in  the  least  hesi- 
tate about  taking  her  share  in  the  plot.  So  readily,  in  fact,  does 
she  go  to  work,  that "  at  a  brilliant  assemblage  of  guests  "  in  the 
nobleman's  house,  where  "  titled  and  celebrated  personages  "  were 
gathered  together,  she  took  advantago  of  a  recess  in  a  conser- 
vatory to  give  him  a  kiss,  evon  before  ho  had  thought  of  asking 
for  one.  He  cannot  even  be  said  as  yet  to  have  made  love  to* 
her;  but  the  old  order  of  things  is  rapidly  passing  away,  and  no 
doubt  sho  was  acting  strictly  within  the  rights  of  women.  A, 
marriage  is  soon  arranged  and  brought  about,  and  for  a  time 
the  young  couple  are  very  happy.  The  priest  is  not,  how- 
ever, thus  to  be  cheated  of  his  prey.  He  discovers  that  to  the 
heroine  some  mystery  attaches,  and  that  it  was  a  mystery  con- 
nected with  Mr.  Winterfield,  the  other  hero.  He  employs  a) 
detective,  and  soon  gets  on  the  right  clue.  He  sows  distrust' 
between  the  newly-married  pair,  and  before  long  he  convinces! 
Romayne  that  he  is  not  a  married  man,  as  he  had  married,, 
so  he  maintained,  a  woman  who  was  already  another  man's  wife. 
The  unhappy  lover  with  all  promptitude  becomes  a  convert  to 
Rome,  is  in  due  time  ordained  a  priest,  and  makes  a  will  in 
which  he  leaves  Vange  Abbey  to  the  Church.  So  famous  does 
he  becorno  for  his  zeal  and  his  eloquence,  that  it  seemed  not 
unlikely  that  he  should  die  a  Cardinal.  But  a  Jesuit-plotter, 
however  clever  he  may  be,  is  never  a  match  for  the  last  half  of 
the  third  volume  of  a  novel.  There  he  is  sure  to  be  tripped  up. 
The  mystery  is  at  la3t  solved,  the  conspiracy  is  discovered,  and  the 
penitent  convert  has  just  time  to  hand  over  his  will  to  his  youthful 
son  and  heir,  as  the  child  was  amusing  himself  with  making  a  blaze 
on  the  hearth.  The  Jesuit  springs  forward  to  save  it  from  the 
fire,  but  he  is  grasped  by  the  throat  by  the  second  hero,  who  for- 
tunately happened  to  be  on  the  scene.  The  will  is  burnt,  the 
father  makes  a  highly  picturesque  end,  in  spite  of  "  the  baffled 
Jesuit,  who  turned  furiously  on  the  dying  man,"  and  then  frowned 
darkly.  Nothing  is  left  for  the  author  but  to  leave  a  decent  time 
for  mourning,  and',  when  that  has  gone  by,  to  marry  the  heroine  a 
second  time  to  the  second  hero.  The  Jesuit,  it  will  be  seen,  had 
had  some  grounds  for  his  assertions  ;  but  he  had  forgotten  to  add 
that  at  the  time  of  the  first  of  the  heroine's  three  marriages  the 
second  hero  had  himself  a  wife  living.  As  Mr.  Winterfield  was  a 
most  exemplary  gentleman,  we  will  not  leave  him  with  even  the 
suspicion  of  a  stain  on  his  character.  We  hasten  to  add,  therefore, 
by  way  of  conclusion,  that  he  had  not  married  for  the  second  time 
till  he  was  firmly  convinced,  and  on  very  good  evidence  too,  that 
he  was  a  widower. 


THE  EOilAX  POETS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC* 

THIS  book  is  a  second  edition,  but  it  is  a  second  edition  which 
has  more  novelty  about  it  than  many  first  editions.  In  the 
first  place,  Professor  Sellar's  original  work  on  the  Roman  poets  of 
the  Republic  has  been  long  out  of  print.  Some  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  readers,  just  emerging  from  the  state  in  which  the 
study  of  the  classics  is  a  mere  task  imposed  by  pastors  and  masters, 
found  in  it  a  delightful  introduction  to  that  study  as  an  exercise 
in  literature.  The  present  issue,  therefore,  addresses  itself  to  an 
entirely  new  audience.  Moreover,  since  the  appearance  of  Pro- 
fessor Sellar's  book,  the  two  greatest  poets  whom  he  discusses 
have  been  the  subject  of  critical  studies  from  the  purely  philo- 
logical point  of  view  which  have  made  them  much  more  popular 
with  English  students.  Mr.  Munro's  work  on  Lucretius,  and  the 
work  of  the  same  scholar  and  of  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  on  Catullus, 
are  contributions  from  the  two  great  Universities,  which  deserve 
to  be  completed  by  a  treatment  of  the  same  subjects,  which  should 
take  their  mainly  scholarly  labour  into  consideration,  and  should 
deal  with  their  subjects  from  the  point  of  view  of  literature.  Some 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Munro's  Lucretius  had 
not  yet  made  the  greatest  of  Roman  poets  a  favourite  study,  it 
happened  sometimes  that  an  Oxford  undergraduate  who  had  taken 
up  that  author  for  "  Mods  "  would  receive  a  "  written  paper,"  the 
absence  of  competitors  making  it  not  worth  while  to  print  the 
questions.  This  would  hardly  be  likely  to  occur  now,  and  the 
raison  d'etre  of  Professor  Sellar's  reprint  is  all  the  more  cogent. 
There  is,  moreover,  something  to  guard  against  as  well  as 
something  to  supply.  Roman  literature,  like  most  other  litera- 
tures, has  received  its  share  of  the  ventosa  et  enonnis  loquacitat 
which  nowadays  too  often  mistakes  itself  for  critical  insight. 
Lucretius  and  Catullus  are  particularly  tempting  to  "  precious  " 
critics,  and  they  have  not  escaped  their  attentions.  Here,  again,  the 
work  of  Professor  Sellar  is  particularly  welcome.  Although 
thoroughly  appreciative,  he  is  never  gushing  ;  he  never  indulges  in 
the  false  analogies  and  tinselled  frippery  of  ornament  which  too 
often  pass  muster  nowadays  for  criticism.  In  short,  his  book, 
both  as  we  remember  it  nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  as  we  have 
it  before  us  to-day,  holds  a  remarkable  mean  between  merely 
philological  prelection,  the  product  of  somewhat  barren  and 
often  tasteless  science,  and  merely  literary  babbling,  the  product 
of  facile  and  equally  tasteless  art.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not 
many  representatives  of  this  kind  of  scholarship  nowadays,  and  it 
is  all  the  more  to  be  desired  that  such  as  we  have  should  keep 
themselves  en  evidence. 

•  The  Roman  Pods  of  the  llepuOlic.  By  W.  Y.  Sellar.  Oxford  t 
Clarendon  I'ress.  1881. 
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The  greater  part  of  what  has  beeu  just  said  would  apply  to  the 
nearly  as  well  as  to  the  secoud  edition,  but  they  are  in  truth 
:ry  different  books.  In  the  first,  owing  to  a  reticence  which  we 
member  wondering  at,  Koman  comedy,  despite  the  important 
wition  it  holds  in  the  scanty  literary  baggage  of  prae-Augustan 
|  terature,  had  no  place.  In  the  present  volume,  Plautus  and 
jerence  have  each  a  chapter,  and  the  first  is  an  excellent  ex- 
nple  of  criticism.  There  are  persons  who  talk  as  if  Ritschl  had 
Iivented  Plautus — a  curioii3  example  of  the  odd  attitude  of  cer- 
I'rin  forms  of  modern  scholarship.  No  one  who,  with  a  sufficient 
Inowledge  of  Latin  and  a  sufficient  appetite  for  literature,  has 
Irer  studied  the  Umbrian  poet,  in  no  matter  what  edition,  can 
lave  failed  to  see  that  he  gives  us  one  of  the  most  genuine 
■roes,  if  not  the  mo3t  genuine  type  of  pure  Italian  letters, 
Irlected,  indeed,  in  form  by  Greek  models  and  teaching,  but 
lardly  at  all  affected  in  spirit.  Professor  Sellar  has  given  to 
I'lautus  in  this  new  edition  an  essay  of  fifty  pages,  which 
Ire  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  in 
■English.  It  is  necessarily  written  to  a  certain  extent  in  short- 
land,  and  the  treatment  of  the  characteristics  of  individual 
I  lays,  especially  in  comparison  with  the  subsequent  handling  of 
(he  same  subjects  by  later  dramatists,  is  somewhat  stinted.  For 
lastance,  the  extremely  interesting  study  of  the  three  Amphi- 
Iryons — Plautus's,  Moliere's,  and  Dryden's — is  omitted.  But  this  is 
I  matter  of  course,  unless  Professor  Sellar  had  expanded  his  one 
j  olume  into  two  or  three.  The  exposition  of  the  chief  types  of 
Iharacter  which  Plautus  employs,  and  which,  unlike  those  of 
l^erence,  are  by  no  means  the  mere  cut-and-dried  personages  of  a 
Uommedia  dell'  Arte,  is  excellently  given,  and  the  chief  exemplifi- 
cations of  them  in  the  different  plays  are  happily  touched  off.  In 
dealing  with  Terence  it  may,  perhaps,  seem  to  some  readers  that 
Professor  Sellar  has  accepted  the  definition  "  dimidiate  Menander  " 
oo  completely,  and  has  not  devoted  quite  sufficient  space  to  the 
idmitted  excellences  of  his  style  and  diction.  For  our  part,  how- 
;ver,  the  subordination  of  the  minor  poet  to  his  greater  rival 
ias  nothing  that  we  feel  inclined  to  quarrel  with.  The  fuller 
iccount  now  given  of  the  unsatisfactory  ,because  utterly  fragmentary, 
work  of  Lucilius  is  welcome,  and  the  alterations  introduced  into 
)ome  of  the  general  chapters  bear  witness  to  the  pains  with  which 
Professor  Sellar  has  kept  abreast  of  the  various  studies  of  his  con- 
:emporaries  in  his  subject. 

After  all,  however,  any  study  of  Roman  poetry  before  the 
Augustan  age  must  always  consist  mainly  of  a  discussion  of  the 
greatest  didactic  and  the  greatest  lyrical  poet  of  Rome.  Of  Ennius 
— stimulating  as  he  seems  to  have  been  to  his  countrymen,  and 
felicitous  as  are  some  of  bis  fragments — it  is  hardly  unfair  to 
vary  the  joke  about  Provencal  epic  by  saying  that  he  has  le 
difaut  d'etre  perdu  and  several  other  defects  besides.  Lucilius, 
though  more  of  him  is  in  evidence,  is  in  much  the  same 
case ;  all  the  other  non-dramatic,  and  most  of  the  dramatic, 
[poets  are  in  worse  case;  the  dramatists  themselves  are  only 
half  poetical,  and  one  of  them  is  profoundly  un-Roman.  But 
in  Lucretius  and  Catullus  most  students  of  literature  have 
been  long  convinced  that  they  possess  the  finest  example  of 
purely  Roman  and  the  most  exquisite  example  of  general  Italian 
culture.  Both,  like  their  compatriots  in  general,  adopted  foreign 
forms  and  dealt  with  partly  exotic  subjects,  but  both  have  left  in 
their  work  a  profound  savour  of  the  soil.  Professor  Sellar  has 
given  in  this  revised  edition  of  his  book  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  to  the  author  of  the  I)e  Rcrum  Natura,  and  about  half  that 
space  to  Catullus.  The  management  of  Lucretius  is  always  rather 
a  difficult  matter.  Most  writers  devote  themselves  chielly  to  his 
subject,  and  struggle  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  hi.itory  and 
purport  of  the  atomic  theory  and  of  epicureanism.  I'rofcssor  Sellar 
has  not  neglected  this ;  but  he  has,  as  wo  think,  quite  rightly  given 
it  a  comparatively  subordinate  place.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
Lucretius  is  to  us  important  first  as  a  philosopher.  Ho  is  im- 
portant as  a  Roman  man  of  letters,  and  anything  which  tends  to 
obscure  this  is  to  be  regretted.  We  do  not  wholly  agree  with 
Professor  Sellar's  view  of  the  poet,  who  perhaps  most  of  all  poets 
fixes  his  grasp  on  the  reader  who  has  once  allowed  that  grasp  to 
be  planted.  His  idea  of  Lucretius  as  a  calm  observer,  one  who 
from  a  deliberate  distaste  to  the  life  of  action  and  social  pleasure 
deliberately  chose  the  life  of  contemplation,  is  not,  wo  must  con- 
fess, our  own.  Nor  can  wo  think  that  the  famous  passages  of  the 
Third  and  Fourth  Book  show  merely  that  he  had  been  a  witness 
of  "  the  conditions  of  life  under  which  the  follies  of  the  jeuncssr. 
dorte  and  of  sated  luxury  had  been  engendered."  Ihe  accent  of 
regret  and  of  individual  satiety  seems  to  us  a  great  deal  too  strong 
for  any  such  belief  as  this.  Nor  should  wo  be  disposed  to  maku 
quite  so  many  concessions  as  PfpfoeiOI  Sellar  has  made  to  the 
.Devil's  Advocate  in  respect  of  the  general  conception  of  the 
poem.  But  these  are  matters  of  individual  taste,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  as  in  the  case  of  some  few  other  pools,  then 
is  a  kind  of  "  ivresso  do  Lucreco,"  which,  when  one  has  onco 
been  infected  by  it  to  a  considerable  extent,  disables  the  critical 
judgment.  The  Hexameters  of  Lucretius  have  more  than  any  other 
verses  with  which  wo  are  acquainted,  except  some  choric  verso  in 
yEschylus,  the  same  effect  as  the  Alexandrines  of  Victor  Hugo. 
But  the  separate  portions  of  tlio  poet's  power  are  admirably  treated 
by  Professor  Sellar.  The  fervent  enthusiasm  pervading  the  book, 
the  strong  throbbing  pulse  of  the  verse,  the  power  over  more  lan- 
guage, the  "  gathering  intensity  of  movement,"  tO  quote  a  happy 
phrase  of  the  Professor's,  the  Ireshness  of  feeling  lor  nature,  the 
ieflee  of  the  vague  and  vast,  the  imaginativeness  of  analogy,  the 
vivid  pictures  of  outward  scenes  which  make  Lucretius  at  once  one 


of  the  most  modern  and  one  of  the  most  classical  of  poets,  all  receive 
from  Professor  Sellar  paragraphs  of  indication  which,  if,  as  we 
have  noticed,  they  are  free  from  "  intensity  "  and  "  preciousness," 
have  for  that  very  reason  an  academic  sobriety  and  grace  which  is 
refreshing  enough.  No  one,  perhaps,  of  Lucretius's  many  critics 
has  seized  the  mixture  of  depth  of  feeling  with  grave  irony  of  ex- 
pression which  make  him  fully  deserving  of  the  title  of  humourist 
as  well  as  that  of  poet  better  than  Professor  Sellar. 

In  dealing  with  Catullus  the  critic  has  an  easier  task.  The 
slight  bulk  of  the  exquisite  contribution  made  by  the  Veronese 
singer  to  the  poetry  of  the  world,  and  its  freedom  from  tedious 
didactics  or  obscure  philosophical  stumbling-blocks,  are  no  small 
advantages  possessed  by  the  younger  over  the  older  friend  of 
Memmius.  The  running  comment  which  Professor  Sellar  gives  on 
most  of  the  poems  is  very  good  ;  and  he  has  duly  condescended  to 
the  fancy  for  personal  and  intimate  details  in  trying,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  forerunners,  to  make  somethingjof  a  regular  Elle  et 
Lui  romance  out  of  the  Lesbia  poems.  That  he  has  sometimes  used 
Sir  Theodore  Martin's  version  is  another  excusable  condescension. 
Whether,  as  some  have  said  in  their  haste,  all  poets  are  un- 
translatable, is  a  point  upon.which  we  shall  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  decide  ;  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  Catullus  is.  To  a  sculptural 
felicity  of  expression,  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  Greek  epigram 
writers,  he  adds  a  passion  and  a  picturesque  faculty  which  they 
rarely  possessed.  But  he  is  a  smaller  phenomenon  than  Lucretius, 
if  also  a  more  exquisite  one ;  and  Professor  Sellar  has  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  him  justice  in  the  comparatively  restricted  space 
which  he  has  allowed  for  the  doing.  Whether  the  parallel  which 
Professor  Sellar,  following  Mr.  Munro  and  an  anonymous  writer  in 
the  North  British  Review,  institutes  between  Catullus  and  Burns 
be  sustainable  we  shall  not  pause  to  consider.  There  is  certainly 
more  in  it  than  the  average  Englishman,  to  whom  the  dialect  of 
Burns  is  as  ashes  between  the  teeth,  may  feel  disposed  to  allow. 
But  the  terms  in  which  Professor  Sellar  himself  formulates 
the  contrast  make,  at  least,  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  elder 
poet: — '-'In  the  passionate  ardour  of  their  temperament, 
and  the  robustness,  too  closely  allied  with  coarseness,  of  their 
fibre ;  in  their  susceptibility  to  beautiful  and  tender  emotions,  and 
the  mobility  of  nature  with  which  they  yielded  to  impulses  the 
most  opposite  to  these ;  in  their  large  capacity  of  love,  and  scorn 
of  pleasure  and  pain ;  in  their  genuine  sincerity,  and  firm  hold  on 
real  life  ;  in  the  keenness  of  their  satire,  and  their  shrewd  observa- 
tion of  the  world  around  them ;  in  their  simple  and  direct  force  of 
feeling  and  expression  ;  in  the  freshness  of  their  love  for  the  fairer 
objects  in  nature  with  which  they  were  most  familiar,  they  have 
much  in  common." 

This  is  excellent  criticism  excellently  expressed,  and  the  book 
in  which  it  appears,  and  which  contains  much  more  of  the  same 
stamp,  ought  to  guide  not  a  few  of  the  present  generation  of 
students,  as  its  predecessor  guided  not  a  few  of  a  former  one,  in 
the  path  of  really  literary  study  of  a  delightful  chapter  of  literary 
history. 


CUNNINGHAM'S  CHTJKCHES  OF  ASIA.* 

WE  imagined  from  Mr.  Cunningham's  title  that  his  book 
would  turn  out  to  be  a  new  commentary  upon  the  first 
three  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  author  of  the  excellent 
Dissertation  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Barnabas  might  fitly  have  chosen 
such  a  subject,  and  he  would  have  treated  it  with  ability  and 
freshness.  But  we  are  agreeably  disappointed.  His  work  is  the 
Kayo  Essay  for  1879.  It  is  an  ingenious  attempt  to  account  for 
the  Church  as  it  is  by  tracing  the  Christian  "  idea  working  itself," 
to  use  the  author's  own  words,  "  in  the  planting  of  the  Church." 
Mr.  Cunningham  is  far  more  anxious  that  wo  should  pay  duo  re- 
gard to  his  method  than  to  his  conclusions.  It  is  for  the  formor 
that  he  chielly  values  his  book,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  does  value 
it,  modestly  as  ho  speaks  of  its  execution.  His  conclusions  aro 
those  of  an  orthodox  Anglican  clergyman  of  our  generation.  The 
method  by  which  ho  hai  arrived  at  them,  and  with  which  ho  seeks 
to  lead  up  his  readers  to  them,  could  only  have  been  acquired  by 
ono  who  bad  sat  for  a  time  both  in  the  school  of  Hegel  and  in  tho 
school  of  Baur,  but  with  an  evident  preference  for  tho  former.  To 
a  certain  extent  Mr.  Cunningham  may  claim  to  have  "spoiled  tho 
Egyptians"]  in  any  case  he  seems  to  have  tho  mind  to  spoil 
them. 

Tho  author  holds  that  it  is  the  first  task  of  tho  historical 
student,  provided  tli.it  he  believes  there  is  a  law  at  work  beneath 
history,  to  detect  and  delineate  "  tho  force  which  was  mainly 
operative "  in  tho  period  which  ho  is  studying;  next,  ho  lias  to 
"exhibit  it  in  coullict  with  other  influences "  j  mid,  hmtly,  to 
"trace  out  the  results  of  the  struggle."  This  is  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's position.  That  which  lie  hero  describes  as  "  tho  force  " 
appears  afterwards  as  the  "effective  idea"  of  a  special  epoch. 
The  students  of  that  epoch  will  first  notice  this  ollectivo  idea  "as 
a  conviction  or  ospii ut ion  imprtUHIfi  many  minds;  they  will  find 
it  also  rxprrminy  ittirlf  'iw  the  sayings  and  doings  of  multitudes  of 
men,  tad  »t  length  rmbodijiiuj  iturlf  in  the  institutions  of  socioty." 
The  italics  are  Mr.  < 'uimiiigiiaiiiV,  and  the  italicized  phrases  re- 
present the  successive  Htens  of  his  method.  "I  have  tried  to 
delineate,"  ho  says,  "  as  clearly  as  possible,  Hum  contemporary 
evidence,  tho  conviction  which  iinpremed  all  Christian  minds;  I 

•  '//,<  1  /,..,,/,.»  of  ./../.  I!y  William  t.'iiiuiiii  ham,  M.A.  LonJuut 
Mscmillnii  &  Co.  1880. 
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Lave  described  the  conflicts  which  ensued  when  it  began  to  ex- 
press itself  and  make  itself  felt  .as  an  effective  force  in  the  world  ; 
I  have  sketched  the  actual  institutions  which  grew  up  under  its 
influence ;  and  thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  Christian 
'  idea  working  itself  out '  in  tho  planting  of  the  Church."  The 
substauco  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  book  is  composed  of  three  divisions 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  three  steps  thus  indicated — the  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  society  current  in  Asia  at  the  beginning 
of  tho  second  century  ;  the  conflict  with  non-Christian  influences  ; 
and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  institutions  as  reflected  in  tho 
Marcionite,  Montanist,  and  Quarto-deciman  controversies.  These 
larger  sections,  in  which  Mr.  Cunningham  applies  his  method, 
are  preceded  by  an  introduction  on  the  standpoint,  plan,  and 
sources  of  bis  investigation,  and  they  are  followed  by  an 
appendix  of  extracts  from  St.  Clement  of  Koine,  St.  Ignatius, 
the  Shepherd  of  Her  mas,  Justin  Martyr,  and  the  Apostolical  Con- 
stitutions, as  "  illustrative  of  Christian  life  during  tho  second 
century." 

We  have  kept  as  closely  as  was  practicable  to  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's own  words  In  giving  a  summary  of  the  aim  and  contents 
of  his  book.  It  would  probably  strike  a  bystander  who  was  over- 
looking a  group  of  Hegelian  students  during  their  employment  of 
this  method  upon  a  particular  epoch  of  history,  that  each  student 
was  by  no  means  certain  to  discover  one  and  the  same  "  force,"  or 
one  and  the  same  "  efl'ective  idea  "  impressing  many,  expressing 
itself  by  multitudes,  and  socially  embodying  itself  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  that  epoch.  Each  student  might  feel  convinced  that 
he  had  quite  stripped  himself  of  prejudice,  but  he  could  not  jump 
away  from  his  own  shadow.  The  history  of  many  things  may  be 
said  to  begin  with  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  also  a  critical  epoch  in  the  history  of  many  more  things. 
Each  student  of  such  an  epoch  will  be  almost  sure  to  lind  in  its 
documents  and  its  characters  the  confirmation  of  the  theory  with 
which  he  was  already  more  or  less  consciously  possessed  when  he 
began  his  study,  which  he  honestly  regards  as  a  strictly  scientific 
investigation.  Hence,  in  spite  of  the  Hegelian  shield  which  Mr. 
Cunningham  opposes  to  one  of  Baur's  arrows,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Baur  is  right  when  he  demands  that  we  should  "  place 
before  ourselves  the  materials  given  in  the  history,  as  they  are  ob- 
jectively, and  not  otherwise."  The  historicalstudentof  Rationalism,  or 
of  Culture,  or  of  Humanity,  or  of  Sociology,  or  of  Morals,  or  of  any 
other  defined  subject,  who  takes  the  second  century  as  his  epoch, 
will  probably  not  detect  the  "  force  "  or  "  efl'ective  idea"  exactly 
where  Mr.  Cunningham  has  detected  it.  Two  writers,  each 
equally  bent  upon  strictly  scientific  investigation  of  the  documents, 
sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  the  Reformation.  One  regards  it 
as  a  daring  break  with  the  outward  authority  of  the  Pope,  the 
other  as  a  return  to  the  outward  authority  of  the  Bible.  One 
detects  in  the  theses  of  Luther,  and  in  all  the  documents  and 
persons,  Rationalism  in  germ  ;  the  other  detects  in  the  same 
documents  the  "  force  "  or  "  efl'ective  idea  8  of  all  the  subsequent 
social  institutions  of  Puritanism  and  Methodism,  which  are  the 
very  antithesis  to  Rationalism.  Both  may  be  right ;  but  it  is  the 
comparatively  "  objective  "  historical  student  who  is  most  likely 
to  discern  where  each  is  right  and  also  where  each  is  wrong.  The 
Tubingen  school  demands  in  the  historical  student  not  merely 
"  strictly  scientific  investigation,"  but  scientific  Qbjectivitat  and  Ten- 
denzlosiykcit,  and  this  latter  is  the  equivalent  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's 
desiderated  freedom  from  "  bias."  We  believe  that  this  latter  sort  of 
freedom  is  only  conditionally  possible  in  any  human  creature  who  is 
employed  upon  the  study  of  men,  and  who  hopes  to  influence  opinion. 
A  negative  bias  is  as  operative  as  a  positive  bias,  and  a  student  of 
the  documents  of  the  second  century  who  does  not  accept  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  as  likely  to  show  that  he  is  not  gifted  with 
Tendenzlosiyheit  as  one  who  accepts  that  Creed.  We  doubt  if  a  purely 
objective  and  unbiassed  student  would  have  the  heart  to  go  very 
deeply  into  the  social  study  of  men.  He  loses  some  of  his  ob- 
jectivity by  thinking  of  the  persons  for  whom  his  book  is  in- 
tended. He  can  only  hope  to  be,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  a 
comparatively  "  objective "  investigator.  We  think  that  Mr. 
Cunningham's  bias  is  manifested  early  in  his  essay ;  but  we  do 
him  no  more  than  justice  when  we  say  that  few  recent  English 
writers  on  Church  history  have  so  good  a  claim  as  he  has  to  be 
accredited  with  the  attainment  of  a  comparative  "  objectivity." 

Mr.  Cunningham  precedes  the  demonstration  of  his  own  method 
with  a  short  delineation  of  the  method  of  three  characteristic 
ecclesiastical  historians — Baur,  Neander,  and  Baronius.  It  is 
curious  that  a  similar  process,  elaborated  at  far  greater  length, 
was  attempted  nearly  half  a  century  ago  in  the  late  Mr.  Maurice's 
Kingdom  of  Christ ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Principles,  Ordinances,  and 
Constitution  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  letters  to  a  Member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  Milner  were  there 
treated  as  the  three  types  of  the  ecclesiastical  historian  with  a 
wrong  method.  Maurice  showed  that  there  was  a  radical  defect 
in  each  of  the  three  methods— the  Liberal,  Spiritual,  and  Evan- 
gelical, as  he  called  them— and  thereupon  proceeded,  as  Mr. 
Cunningham  now  does,  to  unfold  his  own  method.  Mr. 
Cunningham's  curt  condemnation  of  Baurs  theory  reads  very 
much  like  a  reminiscence  of  Mr.  Maurice's  more  elaborate  con- 
demnation of  Mosheim's  theory.  The  similarity  is  still  more  re- 
markable between  Mr.  Cunningham's  short  section  and  Mr. 
Maurice's  long  section  upon  Neander's  historical  method. 
"  Neander  affirms,"  said  Mr.  Maurice,  "  that  Christianity  is  a  prin- 
ciple of  new  or  spiritual  life,  the  operation  of  which  is  simply 
in  and  upon  the  heart  of  the  individual  man.  Every  out- 
ward and  usible  institution  is  only  something  adopted  as  a 


necessary  means  of  giving  the  principlo  efficiency  in  a  world 
which  docs  not  recognize  it.     Some  form  these  institutions 
must  have ;  but  the  moment  they  depart  from  that  form,  which 
is  a  mere  confession  that  they  were  .adopted  .as  a  device  to  meet 
an  evil  and  imperfect  state  of  things,  the  moment  they  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  idea  and  principles  of  Christianity,  that 
moment  they  are  to  be  denounced  as  the  indications  of  the  growth 
of  a  corrupt  and  evil  spirit."    We  cannot  quote  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Cunningham's  section  upon  the  method  of  Neander;  but  a  few 
sentences  from  it  will  prove  that  its  writer  had  studied  a  teacher 
whom  so  many  use,  but  whom  so  few  quote.    "  Some  sort  of  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  Church,"  says  Mr.  Cunningham, "  underlies 
Neander's  description  of  its  growth.     The  Apostles  are  regarded 
as  missionaries  who  converted  a  largo  number  of  individuals ;  each 
of  these  individuals  had  a  firm  faith  in  his  heart.    It  almost  seems 
as  if  Neander  believed  that  each  step  that  was  taken  in  organizing 
the  Christian  society  was  a  departure  from  tho  purer  life  of  the 
past.     He  writes  as  if  he  believed  in  tho  fortuitousness  of  tho 
development  of  tho  various  Christian  institutions,  and  looked  upon 
them  as  evils  which  were  necessitated  by  the  corruptions  that 
overtook  the  primitive  purity  of  Christian  life."    The  words  may 
differ,  but  the  thought  is  substantially  tho  same,  and  when 
Mr.  Cunningham  goes  on  to  the  construction  of  the  positive  part 
of  his  work,  we  are  continually  struck  with  its  material  like- 
ness, in  spite  of  superficial  and  formal  differences,  to  the  methods 
expounded  by  Mr.  Maurice.    Mr.  Cunningham,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  latter,  "connects  Christianity  with  Judaism,  and  exhibits 
it  as  the  expansion  of  the  Jewish  idea."     He  undoubtedly 
brings  to  his  exposition  a  familiarity  with  modern  German  theo- 
logians and  critics  to  which  Mr.  Maurice  laid  no  claim  ;  though 
we  must  say  that  the  author's  references  to  some  of  them — 
as,  for  instance,  to  Rothe,  whose  Anfiinye  is  too  little  known  to 
Anglican  students — presume  too  much  upon  the  knowledge  of  his 
readers.    The  "  force  "  and  "  effective  idea  "  which  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham detects  and  delineates  is  the  hope  of  Israel,  the  Messianic 
setting-up  of  the. Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world.  The  first  Church 
was  a  Christian  Synagogue.  Jerusalem  was  the  divinely-appointed 
centre  of  the  Church,  and  for  a  certain  period  was  acknowledged 
as  such  by  the  Christian  totality,  and  the  head  of  the  Church  in 
Jerusalem  was  the  vicegerent  of  Christ.    His  position  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  up  to  a  certain  point,  as  that  which  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  learned  Rabbi  of  Breslau,  Dr.  M.  Joel,  in  his 
recently  published  Blicke  in  die  Reliyionsycschichte  zu  Anfany  det 
ziueiten  christlichen  Jahrhunderts.   Br.  Joel  regards  Christianity  as 
the  "  Verwirklichung  "  (as  Mr.  Cunningham's  "  idea  working  itself 
out")  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  hope.    In  its  origin,  he  says,  Chris- 
tendom was  Jewish — national  and  anti-Gentile.    Jews  and  Chris- 
tians regarded  each  other,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends ;  they 
both  clearly  recognized  a  common  enemy  in  St.  Paul — an  assertionj 
true  only  of  the  Judaic  Christians.  Trajan  permitted  the  rebuilding] 
of  the  Temple ;  but  its  hindrance,  says  Br.  Joel,  was  a  question  of  life  J 
and  death  lor  "  the  auti-national  Christians  " — that  is  to  say,  for  the  j 
Catholics,  who  had  already  attained  to  the  perception  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  was  intentionally  as  wide  as  humanity  is,  i 
and  that  it  was  meant  to  embrace  "  all  nations"  and  "  every  crea- 
ture."   It  is  only  from  the  narrow  Jewish  point  of"  view  that  the 
followers  of  St.  Paul  would  be  called  "  anti-national"  Christians. 
St.  Paul  is  distinctly  "  the  Apostle  of  the  Nations."    He  perceived 
that  the  actual  and  existing  constitution  of  the  world  into  nations 
and  organized  neighbourhoods  was  as  truly  the  product  of  the 
Divine  Will  as  the  Church  itself  was,  and  that  it  was  the  duty 
and  business  of  the  Church  to  conform  herself  and  her  institutions 
to  the  pre-existing  order  prepared  for  her  by  the  all-disposing 
providence  of  the  King  of  heaven  and  earth.    Dr.  Joel  contends 
that  the  eninity  of  the  Jews  against  Christianity,  and  their  pro* 
hibition  of  the  Greek  language,  date  from  tho  opposition  of  the 
"anti-national"  or  Pauline  Christians  (whom  we  "Gentiles"! 
should  rather  call  the  national  Christians,  the  Catbolics)  to  tho 
rebuilding  of  the  Jewish  Temple.     St.  Pauls  whole  life,  in  its 
relation  to  the  Church,  was  a  struggle  for  all  lime  on  behalf  of  the 
principle  of  nationality — but  of  every  nationality,  whether  then 
manifest  or  only  dormant — against  the  principle  of  ultramon-i 
tanism  or  ecclesiastical  internationalism.      What  Rome  later 
assumed  to  be,  Jerusalem  was  represented  as  being  by  the  Judaical 
Christians  in  St.  Paul's  lifetime.    The  Chinch  of  Jerusalem  was 
the  apostolic  see  ;  the  vice-regal  throne  was  planted  in  it ;  she  was 
the  mother  and  mistress  of  churches ;  she  was  definitely  "  the  . 
Church,"  and  every  man,  Jew  or  Greek,  became  by  baptism  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  a  spiritual  subject  of  St. 
James. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  a  clear  sight  of  the  e  facts,  although 
he  states  them  in  a  very  different  form,  being  all  along  held 
in  some  bondage  by  his  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  word 
"  Church "  with  all  its  modern  associations  in  order  to  render 
his  investigation  strictly  scientific.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
actual  world  as  constituted  of  nations  and  organized  neigh- 
bourhoods—cities, villages,  communes,  or  parishes.  But  when 
the  Church  first  appeared  in  the  world,  when  an  "  Apostle 
of  the  Nations "  was  sent  out,  the  huge  Roman  internation- 
alism had  apparently  obliterated  all  nations.  They  were  ex- 
isting, but  dormant.  St.  Paul  spoke  of  them  as  existing  in  his 
sermon  at  Athens ;  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  signi- 
ficantly enough,  is  full  of  references  to  their  existence.  "  Nations  " 
is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  words  of  the  apostle,  though  his 
i6vr)  is  but  rarely  translated  in  our  version  as  "  nations,"  and 
over  and  over  again  as  "  Gentiles."  The  other  element  of  the  organic 
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imanity  in  the  midst  of  •which  the  Church  appeared,  local  civil 
<lity,  was  in  vigorous  and  active  life.  Hence,  in  place  of  the  national 
ganization  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  i3  now  opposed  to  its 
Dinan  ultramontanist  centralization,  a  civic  organization  of  the 
itholic  Church  was  in  the  second  century  opposed  to  its  Jewish 
tramontanist  centralization.  Mr.  Cunningham  brings  out  this 
ct  in  his  own  way  by  tracing  how  the  Christian  brotherhood  in 
ie  Greek  cities  of  Asia,  contemporary  with  the  existence  of  the 
ceregal  episcopate  in  Jerusalem,  by  the  "  working  out  of  the 
hristian  idea "  became  "  that  which  the  Greeks  had  striven  to 
ialize — a  federation  of  free  democracies.  The  Church  in  each 
ty  was  self-disciplining,  possessing  authority  over  its  officers,  and 
orshipping  and  communicating  with  other  Churches  as  a  unit ; 
it  the  Church  throughout  the  world  was  after  all  one,  and  it 
ere  well  that  each  city  should  interest  itself  in  and  care  for  the 
3eds  of  all  the  federation."  There  is  not  a  page  in  Mr.  Cunning- 
am's  work  which  does  not  show  the  results  of  conscientious 
lought  and  study ;  it  merits  to  be  widely  read  ;  but  perhaps  its 
tost  valuable  characteristic  is  the  rare  clearness  of  the  author's 
jrception  that  the  Church  is  an  organism  and  not  a  mechanism. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

R.  DORMAN'S  work  (i)  is,  we  fear,  likely  to  receive  less 
attention,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  favour,  than  it  deserves  from 
ie  dominant  school  of  comparative  mythologists.    Dealing  only 
nth  the  aboriginal  superstitions  of  North  America,  and  here  and 
here,  at  somewhat  less  length,  with  those  of  the  Southern  con- 
inent,  he  derives  from  this  limited  but  detailed  study  conclusions 
y  no  means  in  accord  with  the  fashionable  theories  of  the  day. 
LCCording  to  his  views,  and  to  much  of  the  evidence,  such  as  it 
it  which  he  has  collected,  not  only  are  the  Indian  heroe3  not  solar 
vatars,  or  representatives  of  the  sun,  but,  where  the  sun  or  other 
leavenly  body  is  worshipped,  it  is  because  some  Indian  chief 
ranslated  to  heaven  is  supposed  to  have  been  converted  into  the 
un,  moon,  or  morning  star,  or  to  inhabit  the  luminary  in  question. 
iVe  cannot  say  that  we  incline  to  look  on  this  counter  theory  as 
ty  any  means  proven.    The  evidence  is  much  less  obvious  than 
he  bias  of  the  writer,  whose  disposition  to  trace  all  idolatry,  and 
learly  all  supernaturalism,  to  ancestor-worship  is  applied  with  no 
Teater  discrimination,  and  with  much  less  of  ingenious  deinon- 
tration,  than  the  solar-key  of  Mr.  Miiller,  Sir  George  Cox,  and  other 
omparative  mythologists  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.    There  are, 
vithout  question,  Indian  and  Esquimaux  myths  which  have  been 
nvented  to  account  for  celestial  phenomena  and  attached  to 
luman  and  terrestrial  agents ;  and,  where  this  has  been  done, 
sven  if  the  hero's  name  be  identical  with  that  of  some  famed 
.Iercules  or  Achilles  of  the  Far  West,  it  is  not  the  less 
ivident  that  the  origin  of  the   myth  is  astronomical,  and 
ts  connexion  with  an   historical  or  traditional  name  purely 
tccidental  or  poetical.    Among  the   more  civilized   tribes  of 
Jentral  and  Southern  America,  the  favourite  objects  of  popular 
idoration  are  what  Mr.  Dorman  calls  culture  heroes,  personages 
jeeupying  in  tradition  every  kind  of  situation,  from  that  of  Ceres 
x>  that  of  Solon.    Some  of  them  are  certainly  in  character,  if  not 
n  origin,  divine ;  incarnations  of  natural  or  supernatural  power, 
sven  if  their  names  have  an  actual  place  in  the  history  of  the 
lation.    Others  are  almost  as  certainly  real  personages,  invested 
with  many  mythical  attributes.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  for 
3iample,  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  dynasty  as  a  real  human 
being;  the  solar  genesis  of  the  Incas  seeming  as  distinctly  a  form 
}f  monarch  worship  as  the  similar  relationship  assigned   to  the 
Pharaohs.    On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  sludiel  mast 
thoroughly  the  traditions  and  historical  inscriptions  of  Mexico 
concur  in  regarding  many  of  the  principal  objects  of  .Mexican  ado- 
ration as  distinct  historical  characters ;  as  representing  in  mmiio 
memorable  instances  an  actual  and  prolonged  conflict  betwo  □  th  i 
ferocious  barbarism  of  the  national  religion  and  a  softer,  less  war- 
like, and  probably  higher  civilization  from  which  the  atrocity  of 
human  sacrifice  was  altogether  excluded,  a  conlliet  w  hich  ma)  i  • 
present  an  individual  effort  at  reform,  but  somewhat  moro  proh"  bly 
a  conflict  between  the  hereditary  ideas  of  difl'eiout  races  combim  'I 
Tinder  a  single  rule.    The  superstitious  of  the  North  American 
Indians  are  much  less  interesting,  and  their  character,  as  v. 
their  interpretation,  rests  on  much  less  satisfactory  ovidi 
They  have  no  records;  their  pictorial  representations  are  barb  iroui 
in  the  extreme,  delineations  of  human  <ir  semi-human  figures  ns 
utterly  regardless  of  truth  as  tho  first  drawings  of  a  child,  and  made 
even  worse  than  these  by  the  introduction  of  a  conventionalism 
which  dispenses  with  even  such  attempts  to  represent  reality  to 
the  eyes  of  others  as  a  child  of  average  intelligence  would  b.  n-elo 
make.    In  truth,  what  wo  know  of  the  ideas  respecting  a  lupi  I  ioi 
Power  and  a  future  life  cherished  among  the  hunting  Irib    of  the 
North,  wo  know  only  through  missionaries  or  Puritan  settlers. 
The  former  strove  to  see  in  every  native  superstition  some  trace 
of  a  primeval  religion  nliin  to  Judai  m,  ii  not  I   Ohrl  tianity, 
i  and  often  imported  ideas,  evidently  of  their  own  origination,  into 
'■  the  speech  and  possibly  into  the  thoughts  ol  those  with  whom  they 
conversed.     The  Puritan*  who  settled  New  England,  an  !  lii  I 
came  into  extensive  collision  with  the  aborigines,  reprtc  Bttd 

(l)  The  Origin  of  Primitive  Suprnlition*,  and  th,  -i  !>•<■•  .■/,>«■  ../  .<•/< 

Ike  WorMp  of  Spirit*  and  thr  Doctrine  of  Spiritual  Agtncy  an  0  th* 

Aborigine*  of  Annum.    ]!y  Kuilit'in  M.   Deriiuin.     I  lhr>U:il<  >1.  I 
(lelplna  nn'l  London  :  t.ij'piiicott  &  Co.  1881. 


all  that  was  most  savage  and  barbarous  in  the  English  temper,  all 
that  was  most  unchristian  in  the  Protestant  Christianity  of  their 
age.  It  was  their  aim  to  represent  and  to  regard  as  worshippers  of 
the  Devil  those  whom  they  desired  to  rob  and  murder.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  even  a  few  pages  of  their  writings  on  this  or 
any  other  subject  without  detecting  in  them  a  tendency  to  believe 
much  more  firmly  in  the  Evil  Principle  than  in  the  Deity  they  pro- 
fessed to  worship — a  firm  belief  that  they,  the  few  thousands  who 
professed  their  hard  and  hateful  faith,  were  the  only  objects  of 
Divine  care,  and  that  they  were  rendering  good  service  to  their 
God  as  well  as  to  themselves  in  butchering  those  whom  it  there- 
fore suited  them  to  accuse  of  every  kind  of  spiritual  abomination. 
It  is  partly  to  the  poets  and  novelists  of  a  later  age,  partly  to 
the  better  faith  and  better  feeling  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  that 
we  owe  the  current  ideas  of  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  the 
Indian  tribes;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Dorman  does  his  best 
to  minimize  our  supposed  knowledge  and  to  revive  the  Puritanic 
conception  of  Indian  worship.  The  idea  of  the  Great  Spirit 
could  not  have  come  from  a  race  or  a  Church  like  that  of  New 
England  ;  it  is  a  far  higher  idea  than  any  Puritan  was  capable 
of  entertaining.  The  Indian  Manitou  is  so  incomparably 
superior  to  the  God  of  Cotton  Mather  that  it  is  impossible 
to  derive  the  former  from  the  latter.  And  the  Indian  ideas  of 
sorcery  may  have  been  largely  modified  by  Puritanic  or  negro 
importations ;  they  bear,  at  any  rate,  a  striking  resemblance  in 
certain  points  both  to  Puritan  and  to  African  superstitions.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Dorman  tends  to  exaggerate 
the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  native  credulities.  The  races 
who  could  be  hampered  by  such  ridiculous  and  inconvenient  follies, 
could  hardly  have  become  the  resolute,  daring,  persevering  hunters 
and  warriors  we  know  them  to  have  been.  In  truth,  Mr.  Dorman 
seems  to  have  gathered  much  of  his  Indian  mythology  from  the 
existing  remnants  of  those  tribes  degraded  by  white  cruelty  and 
tyranny,  and  infected  by  superstitions  that  had,  and  must  have 
had,  their  origin  in  a  false  civilization,  not  in  a  natural 
barbarism. 

Mr.  Powell's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages (2)  is  really  an  elaborate,  scientific,  or  metaphysical  trea- 
tise on  the  structure  of  these  languages,  a  contribution  to  com- 
parative grammar  rather  than  a  real  guide  to  the  actual  tongues 
spoken  by  the  few  remnants  of  the  races  that  once  possessed  the 
vast  territory  of  the  United  States.  These  languages,  indeed,  are 
so  fluid,  so  liable  to  change  their  form  from  time  to  time,  that  a 
permanent  vocabulary,  or  even  grammar,  might  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  construct,  and  when  constructed,  might  not  last  long 
in  use.  As  Mr.  Powell  observes,  tho  root-words,  which  seem 
seldom  to  be  used  independently,  are  all  that  have  a  distinct  repre- 
sentation, an  available  synonym,  whereby  they  can  bo  translated 
into  English  or  any  other  European  tongue.  Tho  combinations  by 
which  these  root-words  are  made  to  express  a  multitude  of 
distinct  ideas  may  vary  from  time  to  time  among  different 
races,  among  diflerent  tribes  of  tho  same  family,  or  even 
between  different  generations  of  the  same  tribe.  For  instance,  the 
numerals  may  be  expressed  by  a  variety  of  different  combinations, 
referring  to  the  fingers  and  toes  in  various  positions  or  to  tho 
actual  numbers  whereof  the  particular  number  may  bo  composed. 
A  single  Indian  word,  or  what  passed  for  a  single  word,  may 
convey  a  great  multitude  of  ideas,  and  may  seem,  therefore,  to 
exhibit  tho  comparative  simplicity  of  the  language.  What  it 
really  proves  is  its  extreme  complexity  and  inconvenience  in  use, 
since  of  the  ideas  expressed  one  half  may  be  practically  irrelevant 
or  indifferent,  as,  for  example,  tho  gender  of  the  agent  and  of  tho 
object,  the  animate  or  inanimate  character  of  either,  and  so  forth. 
Vet  tho  nature  and  structure  of  the  languago  requires  that  each 
of  these  irrelevant  facts  shall  bo  implied  in  tho  form  of  the 
sentence  or  agglutinated  word.  On  the  system  of  Indian  kinships, 
too,  Mr.  Powell  has  a  good  deal  to  tell  us,  and  there  are  facts  re- 
lated in  his  book  which  confirm  to  a  certain  extent  tho  views  of 
Mr.  Dorman,  showing  a  carious  relation  between  somo  of  the  most 
peculiar  of  African  superstitious  and  those  which  are  at  any  rate 
at  the  present  day  current  among  tho  remains  of  a  race  that 
seems  to  have  little  or  no  possible  connexion  with  any  of  tho 
native  tribes  of  that  distant  continent. 

Houghed  Under  (3)  is  another  work  dealing  with  tho  aboriginal 
American  ;  the  story,  in  the  form  of  fiction,  not  of  any  one  Indian 
chief,  but  of  the  fate  of  tho  surviving  Indian  tribes  during  the  last 
liltv  year*.  What  that  fate  has  been  we  have  seen  in  other 
works,  some  of  thoni  very  recent,  that  it  has  been  our  duty  to 
notice;  and  the  task  is  so  painful,  and  its  effect  upon  Knglish 
feeling  towards  the  executioners  of  the  unhappy  victims  of 
American  ag^re  .(ion  ;  <>  unplcasaut,  that  wo  do  in >l  care  to  enter 
again  upon  »uch  a  topic.  Enough  to  say  that  Houghed  Under 
t'-ll  a  true  story,  and  certainly  does  not  exaggerate  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  t.i  exaggerate  the  story  of  the  white  man's  treachery, 
cruelty,  lawless,  merciless  savagery  towards  tho  so-called  savages 
of  the  United  Male |,i  ran  e  if  tlie  Minplo  truth  is  told,  it  is  im- 
possible, or  alnioHl  Impoeeible.  to  obtain  credence  for  it.  That  such 
cowardly  atrocities,  such  deliberate  breaches  of  faith,  such  out- 
i.iges  on  humanity,  .should  have  been  perpetrated  by  our  own  near 

(3)  ItUnthtttOH  to  thr.  Slmtg  of  Indian  l.anauagr*;  with  Word; 
I'hratr*,  and  .S.  „/.«,..         h.    cllrrtrd.     I'.V  J.  W.    I'owrll.     Wll-lllllgtotl  I 

Government  Printing  Ofllrn.    Lornl  m  :  TrUbner  ft  Co.  18U0. 

(3)  I'l.oinhrd  1,'ndrr:  thr  Stun/  of  an  Indoin  Chief,  toU  ho  lltmvlf. 
Willi  on  liitrmlurtleii.  hy  luMitn  'I  I  <n  1.  ■  1 . 1  <  lin/lit  \.\ <■■,  j.  New  York: 
Vor<U,  llownnl,  ft  llulbcrt.    London:  Trllunir  &  Co.  1881. 
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kindred  and  sanctioned  by  a  Government  wbicli  claims  to  stand  in 
the  lirst  tank  among  the  civilized  Powers  of  tho  world,  seems 
utterly  incredible.  We  feol  like  Campbell's  cherubs,  that  "  we  have 
got  among  a  pack  of  fiends  and  not  of  mortals."  From  the  first 
landing  of  tho  Pilgrim  Fat  hers  to  tho  present  hour  the  story  is  one 
continuous  record  of  wanton  ferocity  and  unprovoked  aggression, 
of  broken  treaties,  of  persevering,  consistent,  utterly  merciless  per- 
secution. 

The  Financial  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  tho 
year  1880  (4)  contains  many  interesting  and  important  facts,  but 
low  so  generally  interesting  to  English  readers  as  to  find  a  fitting 
place  in  purely  literary  notices.  Perhaps  that  part  of  the  Report 
which  will  most  attract  the  notice  of  the  English  public  is  that 
which  deals  with  the  attempt  to  coin  a  fixed  quantity  of  silver 
dollars  under  a  recent  Act  of  Congress.  One  half  of  these,  it 
seems,  remain  permanently  in  the  Treasury  ;  what  are  forced  into 
circulation  speedily  return  in  exchange  for  paper  which  can  bo 
exchanged  for  gold.  And  this  for  tho  simple  reason  that  Congress 
has  ordered  tho  silver  dollar  to  be  coined  on  an  assumption  noto- 
riously false.  Its  weight  and  fineness  are  fixed  on  the  assumption 
that  sixteen  ounces  of  silver  are  worth  an  ounce  of  standard  gold, 
whereas  the  real  equation  is  1  to  17-5.  So  long,  therefore,  as  con- 
vertible paper  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  16  for  1  and  ex- 
changed for  gold  worth  17},  the  silver  coin  inevitably  returns  to 
the  Treasury.  Should  this  exchangeableness  be  done  away,  the 
only  result,  as  the  Secretary  points  out,  would  be  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold,  since  no  one  would  pay  17A  dollars  in  gold  where  the 
value  of  sixteen  gold  dollars  in  silver  would  be  a  legal  quittance 
of  his  debt. 

Mr.  Bascom's  treatise  on  the  Science  of  Mind  (5)  is  as  drily 
and  tediously  technical  as  other  metaphysical  works  to  those  who 
consider  metaphysics  as  in  the  main  a  science  of  merely  verbal 
distinction,  and  where  it  deals  with  apparent  realities,  dealing 
with  facts  of  consciousness  respecting  which  every  second  man's 
consciousness  contradicts  his  neighbour's.  For  those  who  believe 
in  metaphysics  as  a  real  science  it  will  probably  have  the  attraction 
of  comparative,  if  not  actual,  novelty ;  some,  at  least,  of  the 
author's  views  being  apparently  in  closer  accord  with  those  of  a 
former  generation  than  with  the  stricter  and  more  materialistic 
doctrines  at  present  chiefly  in  vogue. 

The  Student's  Dream  (6)  is  a  declamation  or  rhapsody — wre  can 
give  it  no  more  complimentary  name — upon  one  or  two  of  tho 
knottiest  problems  of  the  border-ground  between  metaphysics  and 
theology.  It  can  hardly  enlighten  anybody,  and  we  can  hardly 
understand  with  what  purpose  it  has  been  written  and  published. 
It  is  neither  prose  nor  poetry ;  neither  practical  philosophy  nor 
palpable  and  intelligible  caricature. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Brine  publishes  her  poems  (7)  in  a  volume  so 
elaborately  printed  and  got  up  that  it  requires  a  pasteboard  box  to 
keep  it  in  condition.  It  would  be  a  very  suitable  ornament  to 
the  toilet  table  of  a  lady  of  literary  tastes,  especially  if  she  did 
not  run  any  risk  of  soiling  the  ample  margins,  or  wasting  time  and 
attention  that  might  be  more  appropriately  given  to  her  own  hair 
and  colour,  by  any  needless  study  of  the  text.  Apparently  the 
author  has  justly  estimated  the  value  of  the  latter,  and  has  de- 
termined to  give  her  readers  something  for  their  money.  This 
may  seem  severe.  The  reader  who  opens  the  book  at  a. 
venture  will  not  read  a  dozen  lines  aloud  without  being  fully 
satisfied  that  we  are  not  only  just,  but  merciful.  The  name 
of  E.  Foxton  is  unknown  to  us,  though  a  claim  to  the 
authorship  of  three  previous  works  is  attached  to  it.  It 
may  be  that  of  a  lady  or  a  gentleman,  a  leisurely  littera- 
teur, or  one  whose  verses  are  the  amusement  of  a  busy  life. 
At  any  rate,  The  Chapel  (8)  was  worth  writing,  and  is  worth 
reading  by  those  who  have  plenty  of  time  and  not  very  much  to 
do  with  it.  The  verse  is  fair,  the  thought  is  generally  grave  and 
good  ;  neither  is  striking  or  memorable. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Murrey's  collection  of  valuable  cooking  receipts  (9) 
is  at  least  as  valuable  as  any  other  of  the  volumes  on  our  present 
list ;  but,  like  some  of  the  rest,  it  is  hardly  literature.  The 
author's  experience  may  serve  as  a  voucher  for  the  correctness  of 
his  recommendations,  and  the  probability  that  they  will  please 
those  to  whose  taste  the  cookery  of  American  hotels  and 
restaurants  is  suited.  We  must  beg  our  readers  not  to  interpret 
the  latter  phrase  as  if  we  had  spoken  of  the  like  institutions  in 
this  country.  There  are  tastes,  and  tastes  entitled  to  some  degree 
of  respect,  to  which  the  cookery  of  the  higher  class  of  hotels — at 
least  in  the  Northern  States — seems  worthy  of  more  attention, 
and  somewhat  greater  leisure,  than  is  commonly  bestowed  upon  its 
results. 

The  North  American  Review  contains  a  vindication  of  the 
Mormons  by  one  of  themselves,  which  is,  as  such,  worth  reading. 

(4)  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  Stale  of  the 
Finances  for  the  Fear  1880.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1880. 

^5)  The  Science  of  Mind.  By  John  Bascom,  Author  of  "Philosophy 
of  English  Literature,"  &c.   New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  i88r. 

(6)  The  Student's  Dream.    Chicago  :  Janseo,  JlcClurg,  &  Co.  1881. 

(7)  iladc,e,  the  Violet  Girl;  and  other  Poems.  By  Mary  D.  Brine.  Mdff 
York  :  G.  Vv.  Harlan.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1881. 

(8)  The  Chapel;  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  Foxton,  Author  of"  Herman," 
&c.   New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1880. 

(9)  Valuable  Cooking  Receipts.  By  Thomas  J.  Murrey,  late  Caterer  of 
Astor  House  and  Rossmore  Hotel  of  New  York,  &c.  Mew  York :  G.  YV. 
Harlan.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  i83o. 


The  Latter  Day  Saints,  it  would  seem,  have  not  much  to  urge  in 
vindication  of  their  institutions;  but  are  prepared  to  dispute,  and 
not  without  a  show  of  plausibility,  many  of  the  most  generally 
accepted  items  of  the  historical  and  practical  charges  brought 
against  them,  and  generally  received  as  unanswerable,  if  not 
silently  admitted.  The  current  number  of  St.  Nicholas  will  be  as 
acceptable  to  children  as  usual,  and  we  need  hardly  say  more  in 
its  favour. 
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IRELAND  AND  CONSERVATIVE  CRITICISM. 

THE  very  serious  and  alarming  intelligence  which  has 
been  received  from  Ireland  during  the  last  few  days 
may  be  said  to  have,  in  a  certain  degree,  thrown  the 
Land  Bill  itself  into  the  background.    Thanks  chiefly  to 
the  action  of    the  less  well-counselled  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  the  famous  measurable  distance  seems  at 
last  to  be  over-stepped.    Reticent  as  Mr.  Childees  has 
been  about  the  events  at  New  Pallas,  the  main  facts  seem 
not  to  be  doubtful,  and  a  renewed  expedition  of  all 
arms  is  announced  against  the  "  Castle."    In  Clare  a 
regular  fight  has  occurred,  in  which  the  police  were 
fired  on  from  houses  as  they  advanced  up  the  street. 
The  agents  of  the  Property  Defence  Association,  in  the 
discbarge,  not  only  of   a  business  perfectly  legal,  but 
of  one  which  will  continue  to  be  perfectly  legal  even 
when  the  Land  Bill  has  become  law,  have  had  to  be 
protected  by   something  like  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
and  to  be  harboured  and  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  at  the  barracks.    Finally,  a  natural,  but  most  dan- 
gerous, spirit  of  resentment  is  said  to  be  growing  up 
among  the  troops,  who  are  tired  of  being  stoned  and 
mobbed  and  bludgeoned  with  iron  bars  while  they  are  not 
permitted  to  retaliate.    In  short,  the  result  of  the  mis- 
management of  the  Government  is  rapidly  becoming  in- 
tolerable, and  they  might  themselves  be  relieved  if  they 
were  brought  out  of  their  difficulty  by  an  open  revolt. 
They  have  coaxed  and  irritated,  negotiated  and  fought, 
I  suppressed  and  encouraged  by  turns,  until  the  whole 
I  business  has  got  out  of  their  control,  even  if  they 
wished  to  control  it,  and  the  necessary  whiff  of  grape 
shot  when  at  last  they  make  up  their  minds  to  it  will 
I  in  consequence  have  to  be  rather  a  blast  than  a  whiff.  One 
I  thing  would  of  itself  convict  the  Government  of  the  worst 
I  mismanagement.    It  is  notorious  that  the  Irish  Roman 
{Catholic  clergy  were  long  reluctant  to  throw  in  their  lot 
•  with  the  movement ;  it  is  equally  notorious  that  a  large 
leection  of  them  have  now  done  so.    This  can  only  be  due 
I  to  the  effect  produced  by  Ministerial  vacillation,  and  by 
the  hopes  which  that  vacillation  has  excited. 

Meanwhile  the  Land  Bill  itself  has  been  making  a 
languid  progress  quite  in  keeping  with  a  measure  in 
which,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcotk  has  said  very  pithily, 
not  ten  men  on  either  side  of  the  House  believe.  The 
Amendments  are  in  process  of  consolidation,  and  two  or 
three  divisions  have  been  taken  heavily  in  favour  of  the 
Government.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy  that  in  aim 
every  case  the  question  mooted  will  turn  up  again 
a  later  stage,  and  that  the  defence  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  haB  made  against  tho  attack  has  been 
uch  more  undecided  and  much  less  uncompromising 
than  tho  tone  of  his  observations  some  weeks  ago.  Ho 
as  receded  in  his  own  peculiar  fashion  from  tho  doctrine 
e  recently  Beemcd  to  advance  that  the  whole  surplus  value 
derived  from  competition  belongs  to  tho  tenant.  This 
was  in  his  roply  to  Sir  R.  CROSS.  Tho  night  before,  in 
replying  to  Mr.  Brand,  ho  had  made  nn  admission  which 
in  the  mouth  of  a  politician  less  given  to  tho  use  of  the 
dittinguo  would  have  been  of  tho  greatest  importance. 
"  Decidedly,"  he  said,  *'  if  tho  landlord  had  bought  tho 
"  tenant-right  he  ought  to  havo  it."  Now  most  lawyers 
■notoriously  hold  that,  in  future,  if  the  landlord  bayH  the 
Itonant-right  he  is  not  to  havo  it ;  whilo  hardly  any  ono 
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lords,  be  they  many  or  few,  in  the  same  position  at  the 
pi-esent  time.  A  new  clause  is,  however,  promised,  which 
is  in  some  undefined  but  certainly  partial  way  to  deal 
with  this  question.  Movements  of  this  kind  may  or  may 
not  indicate  a  genuine  disposition  to  compromise.  The 
obstinate  refusal  to  define  tenant-right  is  still  maintained, 
and  the  House  is  thus  in  a  manner  asked  to  award  it  does 
not  know  what  to  it  does  not  know  whom.  But  it  is 
very  noteworthy  that  the  Prime  Minister's  own  sup- 
porters are  telling  him  that  English  Liberals  are  getting 
tired  of  the  Land  Bill,  that  the  Bkadlaugh  incident  has 
weakened  the  allegiance  of  not  a  few  of  them,  and  that "  an 
"  appeal  to  the  country  might  be  of  very  doubtful  expe- 
"  diency."  Nor  are  the  most  numerous  or  the  most  im- 
portant amendments  on  the  paper  by  any  means  the  work 
of  the  Conservative  party.  A  measure  which  is  in  this 
predicament,  which  is  weakly  defended,  about  which  no 
one  is  enthusiastic,  depends  entirely  for  its  chances  of  suc- 
cess on  the  mere  brute  fidelity  of  a  party  majority.  It  is 
well  known  how  such  fidelity,  when  it  is  not  supported  by 
conviction  from  within  or  pressure  from  without,  is  wont 
to  be  shaken  by  repeated  divisions  in  Committee, 

When  matters  are  in  such  a  condition  the  attitude  of  tho 
Opposition  becomes  a  matter  of  special  interest,  and  during 
the  past  week  both  Opposition  leaders  have  expounded  that 
attitude.  Lord  Salisbury's  speech  at  Willis's  Rooms  must 
have  undeceived  those  who  either  from  want  of  understand- 
ing or  haste  had  affected  to  see  evidence  of  rashness  and 
an  intention  to  provoke  a  dangerous  quarrel  in  an  earlier 
utterance  of  his.  The  most  jealous  critic  of  the  House  of 
Lords  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  find  fault  with  Lord 
Salisbury's  expressions  on  this  occasion.  Only  those  who, 
with  a  contusion  of  ideas  which  mayor  may  not  be  honest, 
mix  up  their  desire  to  get  tho  Land  Bill  through  with 
their  desire  to  stir  up  enmity  against  tho  Upper  Chambor, 
can  deny  that  criticism  and,  if  it  thinks  fit,  alteration,  of 
such  a  moasure  as  the  Land  Bill  are  not  merely  the  right, 
but  the  duty,  of  tho  Upper  Houso.  Tho  distinction,  too, 
which  Lord  Salisbury  drew  botween  tho  confirmatory  and 
tho  confiscatory  portions  of  tho  Bill  must  bo  evidently 
legitimate  to  all  who  do  not  tako  Mr.  Gladstone's  utter- 
ances as  a  final  explanation  of  ovorything.  But  perhaps 
tho  most  important  part  of  tho  speech  was  that  in  which 
tho  speaker  adroitly  intimated  that  the  importance  of  tho 
Land  Bill  was,  after  all,  capable  of  exaggeration.  There  are 
persons,  no  doubt,  who  have  kept  their  heads  in  this 
matter.  But,  as  it  has  been  tho  habit  of  tho  extreme 
partisans  of  tho  Government  to  arguo  an  imrncdiato  re- 
turn of  Saturn's  reign  (except  in  tho  matter  of  political 
economy)  in  Ireland  as  a  consequence  of  tho  Bill,  so  BOOM 
extreme  opponents  of  tho  (Jovernment  have  spoken  as  if 
tho  DMMnro  would  at  once  hand  over  the  soil  of  Ireland 
to  tho  tenant...  Probably  the  greatest  danger  of  it  is  that, 
it  will  do  neither  of  theso  things.  It  will  put  monoy  in 
tho  purse  of  tin;  present  tenants  ;  it  will  tako  that  money 
out  of  the  purse  of  the  present  landlords.  But  it  will  do 
and  can  do  nothing  to  allay  tho  causes  of  Irish  distress, 
though  it  may  do  something  to  aggravate  thorn.  Sir 
Stafkokd  Noki  ii'  01 1;  in  his  Manchester  speech  took  up 
this  latter  contention,  and  may  bo  said  indeed  to  havo 
established  it.  Tho  analogy  of  tho  feverish  or  dropsicul 
patient  which  ho  used  is  of  course  sufficiently  hack- 
neyed, but  it  is  for  onco  absolutely  in  place.  But 
neither  Lord  Salisuuhy  nor  Sir  Stafford  NouruooTH 
advocated  a  direct   resistance  to  tho  Bill,  for  tho  vory 
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reasons  which  have  again  and  again  beon  pointed  out. 
Thanks  to  the  Government,  something  must  he  done  to 
Ireland,  and  the  Opposition  arc  not  in  a  position  to  dictato 
what  the  something  shall  be.  They  can  only  try  to 
miniinizo  the  harm  and  increase  tho  good  of  the  Bill  as 
much  as  they  can.  They  are  not  responsible  for  the 
disease,  and  they  havo  not  been  called  in  as  physicians  by 
tho  patient.  Yet,  at  tho  same  time,  it  would  bo  absurd  to 
overlook  tho  fact  that  a  comparatively  slight  develop- 
ment of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland  might  alter 
the  situation  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  The  scattered 
sparks  of  civil  dissension  may  break  out  at  almost  any 
moment  into  a  widespread  conflagration.  With  that  con- 
flagration there  would  be  two  ways  of  dealing.  One  of 
them  may  be  called  the  Transvaal  method — that  of 
vielding  to  force  and  calling  the  concession  mag- 
nanimity. The  Land  Bill  might  be  altered  in  Arch- 
bishop Choke's  senso,  arrears  of  rent  might  be  wiped  off 
with  a  stroke  and  so  forth,  while  the  present  system  of 
half-  or  rather  quarter-hearted  coercion  was  continued.  It 
is  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  is  yet  safe  to  try  this  so  near 
home.  The  foreign  example  has  not  been  relished  even 
by  Liberals;  and  the  discontent  which,  we  are  told,  Liberals 
feel  at  the  state  of  Ireland  will  hardly  be  cured  by  such  a 
method.  The  other  plan — the  adoption  of  vigorous,  sudden, 
and  concerted  action  for  re-establishing  in  Ireland  the 
obedience  due  to  the  law  ;  the  suspension  of  all  concessions 
until  the  re- establishment  is  effected — would  set  the 
Radicals  in  open  revolt,  and  could,  indeed,  hardly  be 
carried  out  by  the  present  Government  under  any  circum- 
stances. These  contingencies  are,  indeed,  contingencies 
only,  but  they  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
that  consideration  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  attitude  of 
hostile,  but  not  uncompromising,  criticism  which  the 
two  leaders  of  the  Opposition  have  adopted  and  supported 
by  arguments  different  indeed,  but  mutually  comple- 
mentary. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

gji  ITHER  the  Government  knows  little  of  the  progress 
-Li  of  negotiations  in  the  Transvaal,  or  it  has  nothing 
satisfactory  to  communicate.  The  task  imposed  on  the 
English  Commissioners  is  more  difficult  and  complicated 
than  any  ordinary  diplomatic  transaction.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  representatives  of  the  Boers,  even  if  their 
good  faith  may  be  trusted,  have  sufficient  authority  to 
bind  their  supposed  constituents.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  they  could  not  have  been  regularly  elected,  and, 
according  to  prevalent  rumours,  their  more  turbulent 
countrymen  are  prepared  to  repudiate  any  unpalatable 
settlement.  The  leaders  have  hitherto  been  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  keep  their  own  distinct  promises. 
The  murderers  of  Captain  Elliot,  though  they  are  well 
known,  have  not  been  brought  to  justice,  but  the  guns 
which  were  treacherously  captured  at  Potchefstroom  have 
at  last  been  restored.  The  place  itself  is  about  to  be 
re-occupied,  though  it  seems  strange  that  Sir  Evelyn 
Wood  should  venture  to  expose  a  new  garrison  to  the 
risk  of  such  misadventures  as  those  which  befel  their 
predecessors.  As  long  as  the  negotiations  continue  it 
must  be  assumed  that  a  definite  and  intelligible  solu- 
tion is  still  possible.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  though  they  are  probably  controlled  by 
stringent  orders  from  home,  would  scarcely  condescend 
to  prolong  a  fictitious  discussion  if  they  had  ascertained 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Boers  were  determined  to  make  no 
reasonable  concession  ;  yet  there  is  little  hope  of  providing 
either  security  or  compensation  for  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Boers  will  be  reluctant  to  surrender 
the  parts  of  their  nominal  territory  which  are  principally 
occupied  by  native  tribes. 

The  claim  of  the  English  and  Dutch  settlers  who  recog- 
nized the  annexation  is  stronger  than  that  of  the  natives. 
The  formal  declarations  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  which 
were  afterwards  ratified  and  renewed  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, justified  the  confidence  of  those  who  invested  their 
capital  and  employed  their  industry  in  reliance  on  the 
maintenance  of  English  sovereignty.  Liberal  eulogists  of 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government  assert  that  the 
English  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  are  selfish  adven- 
turers, not  always  of  unblemished  character,  who  have 
migrated  into  the  province  for  the  purpose  of  making  or 
improving  their  fortunes.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  may 


not  all  bo  models  of  disinterested  virtue,  for  persons  of  regular 
habits  are  not  prone  to  doubtful  and  hazardous  enterprises. 
The  settlers  in  the  remote  Western  States  of  America, 
the  Frenchmen  who  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  Algerian 
interior,  might  perhaps  be  equally  unablo  to  bear  a  strict 
investigation  into  their  characters  ;  but,  if  external  danger 
threatened,  tho  American  or  tho  French  Government  would 
not  have  to  inqpirc  whether  their  citizens  had  a  personal 
claim  to  protection.  Tho  English  population  of  the 
Transvaal  probably  resembles  that  which  has  spread  the 
language  of  its  country  over  a  large  part  of  the  globe. 
The  Home  Government  has  often  attempted  to  escape 
the  obligation  of  following  with  protection  and  control 
the  first  founders  of  colonies  which  have  afterwards 
expanded  into  great  and  flourishing  communities. 
Forty  years  ago,  the  first  settlers  in  New  Zealand 
were  often  reproached  with  the  unauthorized  enter- 
prise which  had  imposed  fresh  burdens  on  the  mother- 
country.  The  English  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  must 
be  defended  against  injustice,  first  because  they  are 
Englishmen,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  they  had  a  right 
to  rely  on  official  assurances.  Some  of  them  have  already 
thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  their  new  homes.  Others 
may,  perhaps,  if  they  are  exposed  to  persecution,  prove 
troublesome  neighbours  to  their  oppressors ;  but  the 
Government  is  right  in  offering  no  encouragement  to 
Englishmen  who  may  be  inclined  to  excite  the  warlike 
passions  of  the  natives.  The  Colonial  Secretary  has 
ordered  the  dismissal  of  an  officer  who  expressed  in  a 
report  to  his  superiors  his  wish  to  join  the  Swazis  in  a 
possible  war  with  the  Boers. 

The  native  tribes,  though  they  are  believed  to  be  unani- 
mous in  their  preference  of  English  allegiance,  have  pro- 
bably been  only  in  a  few  cases  directly  affected  by  tho 
establishment  or  withdrawal  of  Imperial  rule.  During 
the  interval  between  the  annexation  and  the  successful  re- 
bellion by  which  it  was  terminated,  the  colonial  authorities 
were  too  fully  occupied  to  meddle  with  the  questionable 
relations  between  the  Boers  and  the  natives.  A  partisan 
of  the  Boers  not  long  since  triumphantly  challenged  the 
English  administrators  to  prove  that  they  had  liberated  a 
single  slave,  or  that  they  had  checked  the  practice  of  kid- 
napping native  children.  The  natives  were  nevertheless 
well  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  English  sove- 
reignty would  involve  both  the  suppression  of  slavery  and 
the  general  discouragement  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers.  They  must  now  reconcile  themselves  as  they 
may  to  the  disappointment  of  well-founded  hopes ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  in- 
curred any  positive  loss.  Their  hostility  to  their 
habitual  enemies  seems  to  be  unabated.  Some  of  the 
chiefs  are  said  to  have  armed  in  support  of  the  Government 
during  the  brief  war ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Boers  have 
lately  organized  an  expedition  for  the  punishment  of  a 
large  tribe.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  heavy 
blow  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  military  reputation 
of  England  seems  not  to  have  produced  any  disposition 
to  revolt  against  Imperial  supremacy.  The  enemies 
whom  the  native  chiefs  principally  dread  are  also  the 
enemies  of  England.  When  the  negotiations  are  concluded, 
and  when  the  army  now  quartered  in  Natal  is  dispersed, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  native  risings  in 
the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  the  insurgents 
may  find  allies  or  leaders  among  the  English  sufferers  from 
the  restoration  of  the  Republic.  The  agitation  which  has 
been  caused  by  the  English  reverses  has  extended  to 
Zululand.  The  well-known  adventurer  John  Dunn,  now 
one  of  the  chiefs  among  whom  the  country  was  divided 
by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  expresses  a  fear,  which  is  probably 
shared  by  his  neighbours  and  colleagues,  that  the  English 
protectorate  may  be  withdrawn,  with  the  inevitable  result 
of  destroying  the  actual  settlement.  Perseverance  for  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  in  the  Ministerial  policy  of 
bloodguiltiness  might  perhaps  have  prevented  the  com- 
mencement of  an  era  of  anarchy  and  war. 

No  recent  information  has  been  received  as  to  the 
political  condition  of  the  Cape.  The  new  Ministry  which 
represents  the  preponderance  of  Dutch  influence  will 
probably  be  supported  by  the  constituencies ;  and  it  will 
be  anxious  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Basutos.  For  the 
present  the  war  is  suspended,  though  it  is  not  formally 
terminated.  Lord  Kimbekley  declines  to  express  any 
opinion  on  the  plans  of  settlement ;  and  Sir  Hercules 
Robinson  is  for  the  time  unavoidably  detained  in  Natal. 
It  is  not  likely  that  active  hostilities  will  be  renewed.  Both 
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parties  have  found  that  the  war  was  burdensome  and  unpro- 
fitable ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Basutos  are  so  far  the 
winners  that  they  have  averted  the  disarmament  which 
they  originally  resisted.  Mr.  Speigg  might  perhaps  have 
retained  power  for  some  time  longer  if  he  had  not  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  Basuto  war. 
It  might  have  been  politic  to  deprive  the  natives  of  arms 
if  he  had  been  secure  against  resistance ;  but  it  was  an 
error  to  incur  the  burden  of  war  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  insurrection  difficult.  The  only  advantage 
which  has  accrued  to  the  colony  has  been  the  satisfaction 
of  asserting  its  practical  independence.  The  contest  has 
been  conducted  wholly  by  means  of  colonial  resources ; 
and  every  occasion  has  been  taken  to  warn  the  Home 
Government  that  it  would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  result.  The  rejection  of  Imperial  control  by 
the  colonies  which  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  respon- 
sible government  is  so  far  expedient  that  it  is  unavoid- 
able. It  was  indeed  doubtful  whether  the  Cape,  with 
its  rival  white  races,  with  its  native  population, 
-and  its  vicinity  to  independent  tribes,  ought  not  to  have 
been  administered  for  some  time  longer  as  a  Crown  colony ; 
but  the  concession  of  administrative  independence,  rightly 
or  wrongly  made,  is,  in  its  nature,  irrevocable ;  and  up  to 
the  present  time  it  has  not  produced  in  the  Cape  Colony 
any  disastrous  consequences.  The  English  and  Dutch  sec- 
tions have  succeeded  to  power  alternately  ;  and  the  policy 
practised  to  natives  within  the  limits  of  the  colony  has, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Basutos,  been  moderate  and  suc- 
oessfal.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Dutch  population  of  the 
Cape  would  have  displayed  active  disaffection  if  the 
Transvaal  war  had  continued ;  but  up  to  the  present  time 
there  has  been  no  disturbance.  As  the  project  of  federa- 
tion is  indefinitely  suspended,  there  seems  to  be  no  pretext 
on  which  dissensions  between  the  Government  of  the 
Cape  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  likely  to  arise. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AT  CAHORS. 

A VISIT  like  that  which  M.  Gambetta  has  been  paying 
to  Cahors  is  necessarily  open  to  some  ridicule.  To 
modern  eyes  all  civil  pageants  look  a  little  silly,  and  M. 
Gambetta's  progress  had  to  be  very  civil  indeed.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  it  a  military  air  without  running 
the  double  risk  of  exciting  German  suspicion  and  alarming 
the  French  peasantry.  It  is  true  he  uncovered  a  monu- 
ment to  the  soldiers  of  1870,  but  he  did  it  with  a  speech 
which  might  have  been  made  at  an  English  Volunteer 
dinner,  and  have  introduced  the  toast  of  "  Defence,  not 
"  Defiance."  When  a  king  goes  about  among  his  subjects 
there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  his  being  surrounded  by  as 
many  soldiers  as  can  be  got  together.  They  are  specially 
his  soldiers,  and  they  aro  enlisted  to  make  a  show  in  time 
of  peace  almost  as  much  as  to  fight  in  time  of  war.  But 
when  the  President  of  one  of  the  Chambers  employs  him- 
self in  the  same  way  there  is  no  obvious  reason  why  guards 
should  bo  turned  out  and  troops  bo  presenting  arms  at 
every  step  he  takes,  if  the  Republic  were  on  better  terms 
with  the  Church,  the  clergy  would  gladly  have  filled  up 
the  gap.  Beneath  the  cathedral  vault,  and  amidst  the 
gleam  of  tapers  and  the  smoke  of  incense,  ecclesiastical 
splendours  seem  quite  in  keeping.  They  aro  traditional  ; 
they  date  from  a  time  when  men  had  a  natural  ejo  for 
effect  and  grouping  ;  and  continuous  custom  lias  prevented 
the  elaborato  ceremonial  from  seeming  foolish  to  thoso  on- 
gaged  in  it.  It  is  true  that  M.  Gami!i;ita,  oven  if  ho  had  been 
the  best  of  Catholics,  would  have  had  to  content  himself 
with  his  black  coat.  The  long  list  of  ecclesiastical  vest- 
ments contains  none  that  nro  specially  set  apart  tor 
distinguished  politicians.  But  even  the  black  coat, 
though  it  does  not  look  imposing  in  a  procession,  tal  c;  .1 
borrowed  honour  from  the  fact  that  all  this  display  is  got 
together  to  do  honour  to  its  wearer.  As  it  is,  wo  road 
the  accounts  of  M.  Gamut,  ha'. 4  journey  without  being 
reminded  of  anything  more  imposing  than  a  rich  dowager 
travelling  homewards  with  hep  valet,  her  doctor,  and  her 
poodle,  and,  perhaps,  receiving  an  address  of  Welcome 
from  tho  corporation  of  the  town  in  which,  as  Mr.  Don 

would  put  it,  she  "  has  influence." 

M.  Gamukita  found  himself  at  another  disadvantage  as 
compared  with  kings  and  emperors.  liithOT  there  aro 
no  stories  in  circulation  about  thoir  early  lives,  or  thOM 
who  know  such  stories  think  it  more  prudi  Dt  DOt  to  toll 
them.    Mi  Gambeiia  could  not  hope  for  exemption  on 


either  of  these  grounds.  He  is  too  famous  not  to  have 
already  become  a  legendary  hero  in  his  birthplace ; 
and  though  he  is  figuratively  the  master  of  many 
legions,  they  do  not  inspire  such  instant  terror  as  tha 
real  legions  which  surround  a  real  monarch.  Con- 
sequently, the  newspapers  gave  themselves  up  for 
days  before  the  visit  was  paid  to  wonderful  anecdotes 
of  M.  Gambetta's  precocity,  and  of  the  marks  of  future 
greatness  which  were  visible  in  him  from  the  very  begin- 
ning. He  had  read  history  as  a  boy,  and  forthwith  the 
study  became  invested  in  the  eyes  of  many  adult  French- 
men with  an  interest  it  had  never  possessed  before.  An 
essay  of  his  had  been  honoured  by  a  proxime  accessit.  and, 
under  the  kindly  influences  of  subsequent  greatness,  that 
proxime  accessit  has  become  the  most  magnificent  of  prizes. 
We  tremble  for  the  future  of  the  professor  who  betrayed  by 
his  too  conscious  demeanour  his  recollection  of  having  occa- 
sionally punished  M.  Gambetta  for  breaches  of  discipline. 
How  will  he  ever  venture  to  inflict  a  penalty  again  when 
the  effect  will  be  to  place  the  offender,  at  least  in  his  own 
estimation,  on  a  level  with  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  ?  It  is  true  he  will  be  able  to  quote  M.  Gam- 
betta's exhortation  to  the  students  not  to  be  idle  or  undis- 
ciplined, as  he  was.  But  in  this  case,  if  ever,  example  may 
be  expected  to  be  more  powerful  than  precept.  The  boys 
of  Cahors  will  be  more  inclined  to  emulate  M.  Gambetta's 
glorious  disobedience  than  to  follow  his  decorous  counsels. 
It  might  not  have  been  unpleasant  to  M.  Gambetta  to 
revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  in  this  heroic  and  im- 
posing fashion  if  there  had  been  no  Paris  criticism  in  the 
background.  But  the  certainty  that  out  of  every  one  of 
the  interesting  incidents  thus  recovered  from  the  past 
some  material  for  satire  would  be  distilled  must  have 
been  a  woful  drawback  to  M.  Gambetta's  enjoyment- 
Behind  the  admiring  crowd  he  must  constantly  have 
seen  the  spectral  staff  of  the  Figaro,  and  heard  the 
malicious  laugh  of  its  readers  through  the  cheers  of  the 
most  applauding  crowd. 

Yet,  when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for  the  touch  of 
absurdity  which  is  inseparable  from  occasions  of  this  kind,  it 
is  indisputable  that  M.  Gambetta's  journey  has  been  a  very 
great  success.  It  marks  more  completely  than  anything 
that  has  yet  taken  place,  his  severance  from  the  Extreme 
Left.  For  a  long  time  past  there  has  been  in  all  his 
speeches  an  obvious  endeavour  not  entirely  to  break  with 
them.  This  is  probably  the  explanation  of  that  wholo 
series  of  inflammatory  utterances  which  began  with  11  Lo 
"  clericalisme  e'est  l'ennemi."  Here  was  the  one  chanco 
of  finding  a  common  ground  on  which  M.  Gambetta  and 
those  who  had  onco  believed  in  him  could  agree  to  act. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  this  feeling  in  tho  speech  which 
M.  Gambetta  made  at  Cahors  on  Saturday.  All  tho  dis- 
turbing ideas  with  which  his  name  has  been  from  tiino  to 
time  associated  have  disappeared.  All  thought  of  rivalry 
with  M.  Gitfivv  has  been  put  asido.  M.  Grevy's  past  is 
"  tho  plcdgo  of  his  present,  and  constitutes  tho  security  of 
"  tho  future."  Tho  peasant  is  set  up  as  tho  ideal  of  French 
greatness.  It  is  his  robust  common. senso  fhat  has 
established  the  Republic,  and  it  is  his  interests  that 
the  Republic — so  long,  at  least,  as  it  is  animated  by  M. 
f j AM 1 1  a's  spirit  must  have  noarcst  its  heart.  The 
Constitution  may  bo  imperfect,  but  it  must  not  bo  im- 
proved too  hastily.  Wo  seem  almost  to  hear  M.  Camheita 
giving  utterance  to  the  sentiment  which  onco  shocked  Air. 
Ai:.N0I,i>,  that  an  institution  is  not  tin:  worse  lor  being  an 
anomaly.  The  precedent  for  Franco  to  follow  is  that 
sot  by  tho  United  States,  whoro  tho  Constitution  is  re- 
garded almost  as  sacred,  and  is  not  subjected  oven  to  tho 
slightest  amendment  except  under  tho  prcssnro  of  an 
Irretil tibia  popular  concourse.  Moro  wonderful  still,  .M. 
1 1  a  m  1:1: 1  1  \  very  nearly  went  the  length  of  exclaiming 
"  Thank  God,  wo  have  a  Houso  ofLords!"  Tho  Sonalo 
has  not  yet  accomplished  its  revolution  ;  but,  when  it  has 
been  completely  renewed,  tho  country  will  bo  astonished 
to  find  how  great,  a  blessing  it  has  been  undervaluing. 
"Who  knows,"  II,  Gamiiuta  asked,  "  whothor  it  may 
"  not  become  at  a  cert  ain  moment  our  supreme  rcsourco  P 
What  tho  President  of  tho  Chamiikk  meant,  by  this,  or 
whether  he  meant  anything,  mil  t.  n ■main  for  ever  u  11  - 
Otrtaiti,  for  no  authentic  record  remains  of  it.  Tho  words 
wore  suppressed  in  tho  roport  forwarded  to  the  Paris 
papers,  and  M.  Gamiu  .1  i  a  asked  tho  local  journalists  to  do 
bin  tho  same  service.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  man 
who,  evil  in  the  moment  of  his  greatest  excitement,  is 
not  betrayed  into  anything  moro  revolutionary  than  im- 
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prudent  praise  of  a  Second  Chamber  has  sown  his  political 
wild  oats.  M.  G amu etta's  enemies  say  of  him  that  he 
has  turned  forty, and  has  grown  rich  and  fat.  Bat  this  is 
oidy  an  uncivil  way  of  putting  the  very  important  fact — 
the  most  important  of  all  facts  perhaps  for  France  at  this 
moment — that  years  and  prosperity  have  left  their  mark 
on  him,  and  that  he  feels  stealing  over  his  soul  the  soothing 
influences  of  that  practical  Conservatism  which  has  its 
root  in  contentment  with  things  as  they  are. 

The  one  thing  that  comes  out  most  clearly,  both  from 
this  speech  and  from  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Cabinet  to  M.  Barodet's  proposal  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  that  M.  Gamuetta  has  elected  to  be  Prime  Minister 
rather  than  President  of  the  Republic.  If  M.  Gamuetta 
had  come  to  the  opposite  conclusion,  he  would  naturally 
have  desired  to  see  the  President  elected  directly  by  the 
people.  Wherever  he  is  so,  he  necessarily  becomes  the 
representative  of  the  nation  in  a  greater  and  more  con- 
spicuous sense  than  any  in  which  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
can  be  called  its  representative.  He  is  the  offspring  of  an 
immediate  and  simultaneous  vote.  Ho  and  his  policy 
are  submitted  to  the  national  judgment,  and  if  they  are 
accepted  they  necessarily  take  precedence  in  the  minds  of 
the  electors  of  the  crowd  of  deputies  who  have  been  re- 
turned on  all  manner  of  cross  issues.  Perhaps  if  the 
President  had  been  elected  by  the  people  M.  Gamuetta 
would  not  have  cared  to  abolish  the  Scrutin  cVarrondisse- 
ment.  The  more  obscure  and  impracticable  the  Chamber 
became  the  more  striking  the  figure  of  the  President  would 
have  looked  by  its  side.  The  praise  of  M.  Gr£vy  in  the 
speech  at  Cahors  on  Saturday  and  the  determination  of 
the  Cabinet  to  oppose  any  modification  of  the  Constitution 
are  unmistakable  indications  that  M.  Gamuetta  has  made 
up  his  mind  to  rule  through  M.  Grevy  and  not  instead  of 
him.  In  this  way  he  will  at  least  reap  the  advantage  of 
having  a  second  string  to  his  bow.  After  being  Prime 
Minister  under  one  Constitution  he  may  be  President  of 
the  Republic  under  another. 


MR.  BLENNERHASSETT  ON  MINORITIES. 

TiyT  R.  BLENNERHASSETT,  who  has  often  shown  a 
-Lt_L  desire,  not  universal  among  Irish  members,  to  con- 
tribute to  useful  legislation,  lately  raised  a  short  discussion 
on  Mr.  Hare's  scheme,  and  on  other  more  or  less  ingenious 
contrivances  for  securing  representation  to  minorities.  On 
former  occasions  more  zealous  supporters  of  the  demo- 
cratic cause  have  expressed  similar  opinions.  Mr.  Mill, 
with  laudable  candour  and  with  characteristic  want  of 
practical  insight,  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  Mr.  Hare's 
puzzle.  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  have  main- 
tained the  claim  of  minorities  to  power  proportionate  to 
their  numbers,  though  political  issues  must  generally  be 
determined  in  one  of  two  incompatible  forms.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  majority,  however  small,  should 
iu  ordinary  cases  submit  to  a  compromise;  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  desirable  that  there  should  be  an 
Opposition  strong  enough  in  numbers  to  command  atten- 
tion to  its  remonstrances  and  warnings.  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Chamrerlain  understand  better  than  their  more 
tolerant  allies  the  principle  and  spirit  of  government  by 
numbers.  If  the  multitude  is  fit  to  exercise  supreme  and 
irresponsible  power  there  is  no  reason  for  hampering  or 
limiting  its  authority.  Mr.  Bright  has  since  the  question 
was  first  raised  denounced  with  consistent  vehemence 
every  project  for  the  protection  of  minorities.  Having 
been  all  his  life  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  he  sees  no 
reason  for  throwing  away  the  advantages  of  his  position. 
Mr.  Chamrerlain  has  been  the  principal  author  of  an  or- 
ganization which  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  upper  and  middle  classes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  popular  leaders  or  demagogues,  from 
even  the  smallest  share  of  political,  municipal,  or  paro- 
chial representation.  In  his  model  town  of  Birmingham 
those  inhabitants  who  refuse  to  swallow  the  Liberal  test 
are  subject  to  an  excommunication  more  complete  than 
that  from  which  Roman  Catholics  were  relieved  fiftv  years 
ago.  No  despotism  is  so  pitiless  as  that  of  demagogues 
administering  power  vested  in  the  populace. 

Mr.  Blexneriiassett  will  vote,  when  the  opportunity 
occurs,  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  householders 
in  counties ;  but  he  probably  regards  the  approaching 
change  with  little  enthusiasm,  as  he  proposes  partially  to 
counteract  its  natural  results.    The  claims  of  flesh  and 


blood,  or  of  the  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
though  they  may  seem  irresistible  to  an  admirer  of 
theoretical  uniformity,  suggest  to  timid  politicians  the 
probability  of  oppression  and  spoliation ;  but  it  seems 
absurd  to  admit  a  mass  of  doubtful  or  dangerous  voters-, 
and  then  to  take  elaborate  precautions  against  the 
result.  Even  if  the  sovereign  populace  could  be  cajoled 
into  a  prudent  surrender  of  its  supremacy,  artificially 
protected  minorities  would  hold  their  privileges  at  the 
mercy  of  their  condescending  benefactors.  The  greatest 
advantage  of  the  historical  Constitution  which  is  now 
gradually  disappearing  was  that  it  casually  provided  un- 
equal and  dissimilar  constituencies  which  prodaced  a 
variety  of  representation.  That  Mr.  M  acau  lay  or  Mr. 
Lowe,  sitting  for  the  little  borough  of  Calne,  should  out- 
weigh a  score  of  members  returned  for  large  manu- 
facturing towns  seemed  not  to  be  an  anomaly  when  it  was 
made  possible  by  ancient  and  unquestioned  arrangements. 
The  deliberate  division  of  the  representation  of  Manchester 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority  shocks  the  intelli- 
gence of  many  politicians  who  are  less  violent  partisans  than 
Mr.  Bright.  If,  after  the  next  degradation  of  the  franchise, 
a  machinery  devised  for  the  protection  of  minorities  should 
be  found  temporarily  effective,  it  would  be  easily  and  cer- 
tainly destroyed  by  the  acknowledged  rulers  of  the  country. 
Popular  orators  would  contend  with  irresistible  force  that 
when  the  supreme  right  of  the  working  classes  was  once  re- 
cognized, it  would  be  inconsistent  with  sound  doctrine  and 
with  practical  convenience  to  fritter  their  sovereignty  away. 
The  recent  precedent  furnished  by  the  French  Chamber 
is  almost  conclusive.  The  election  of  single  deputies  by 
arrondissements  made  openings  for  personal  influence,  for 
local  peculiarities,  and  generally  for  the  representation  of 
minorities.  The  Scrutin  de  liste  will,  in  the  language  of  it3 
advocates,  exclude  provincial  favouritism,  and  compel 
or  enable  an  entire  department  to  return  a  batch  of  members 
chosen  only  for  their  political  opinions,  and  probably 
representing  in  almost  every  instance  the  dominant  party. 
M.  Gamuetta  has  accomplished  at  a  stroke  the  feat  to 
which  on  a  smaller  scale  Mr.  Chamrerlain  has  long  de- 
voted his  energies.  The  next  French  Chamber  will  not 
bo  so  completely  purged  as  the  Birmingham  Corporation  •, 
but  it  will  contain  an  overwhelming  number  of  advanced 
Republicans.  It  is  doubtful  %vhether  the  House  of 
Commons  a  dozen  years  hence  may  not  hold  still  more 
extreme  opinions. 

A  provision  of  bladders  or  air-belts  on  the  eve  of  im- 
mersion in  deep  water  may  to  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and 
other  respectable  politicians  seem  a  judicious  precaution  - 
yet  the  safer  plan  would  be  to  remain  on  dry  land  instead 
of  making  a  gratuitous  plunge.  Lord  Deruy's  avowal  that 
he  was  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark  was  thought  to  be  more 
cynical  than  statesmanlike.  Since  his  time  sufficient  light 
has  been  admitted  to  show  the  depth  of  the  abyss.  The 
extinction  of  the  suffrage  may  perhaps  not  be  immediately 
followed  by  the  adoption  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  for  it  may 
be  expected  that  for  the  present  constituencies  will  only 
return  two  or  three  members  apiece  ;  but  in  every  elec- 
toral division  the  majority  will  consist  of  recipients 
of  weekly  wages,  who  will  be  urged  by  managers 
of  the  Birmingham  type  to  vote  exclusively  for  can- 
didates of  extreme  opinions.  It  will  perhaps  be  desirable 
that  professional  manipulators  of  elections  should,  as  in 
the  United  States,  hereafter  supersede  fanatical  dema- 
gogues. A  Republican  or  Democratic  politician  neither 
entertains  strong  prejudices  nor  appeals  for  the  most  part 
to  the  passions  of  voters.  The  machinery  of  American 
representation  is  too  regular  in  its  operation  to  allow  the 
intervention  of  disturbing  forces.  It  has  also  been  often 
shown  that  the  institutions  of  the  United  States  include 
many  checks  and  balances  which  are  unknown  in  England. 
The  retention  by  the  several  States  of  most  of  the  functions 
of  government  greatly  reduces  the  sphere  of  the  political 
activity  of  the  President  and  of  the  Congress.  Again, 
the  Senate  which  is  not  chosen  by  popular  election  is  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  is  for  many  purposes  independent  of  both.  The 
sovereignty  of  Parliament  once  administered  by  the 
democracy  will  be  irresistible. 

Proposals  for  the  protection  of  minorities  are  only 
interesting  as  admissions  of  the  danger  which  is  about  to 
be  deliberately  incurred.  The  special  objections  which 
are  urged  to  various  schemes  for  rendering  popular  legis- 
lation comparatively  innocuous  would  be  deserving  of  atten- 
tion if  it  were  probable  that  democracy  would  abdicate  on 
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the  morrow  of  its  accession.  English  Radicals  are  as 
intolerant  as  French  Republicans,  who  threaten  the  Senate 
with  extinction  if  it  presumes  to  oppose  the  will  of  the 
Chamber.  The  House  of  Lords,  which  still  possesses  a 
certain  independence,  uses  its  remaining  power  to  obtain 
a  hearing  for  minorities.  Modern  institutions  devised  for 
a  similar  purpose  would  be  far  more  easily  swept  away. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  .Hare's  complicated 
arrangements  would  facilitate  the  election  of  a  certain 
number  of  members  interested  in  petty  crotchets  and  re- 
presenting zealous  factious.  Whether  any  serious  disad- 
vantage would  result  from  the  presence  in  the  House  of 
a  few  enthusiasts  for  the  diffusion  of  small-pox  or  other 
diseases  is  perhaps  doubtful.  It  is  a  more  certain,  though 
perhaps  not  a  graver,  inconvenience  that  in  the  familiar  case 
of  three-cornered  constituencies  the  death  or  resignation  of 
the  members  of  the  minority  makes  room  for  one  of  the 
opposite  party.  It  is  perhaps  useless  to  deprecate  changes 
■which  appear  to  be  inevitable.  The  combination  of 
physical  force  with  political  sovereignty  is  dangerous  to 
freedom  and  to  property  ;  but  the  same  reasons  which 
show  that  the  supremacy  of  the  multitude  is  objection- 
able also  prove  that,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  irresis- 
tible. Those  who  have  precipitated  the  transformation  of 
the  old  Parliamentary  system  have  done  bnt  questionable 
service  to  the  conntry.  Mr.  Gladstone  many  years  ago 
expressed  a  theoretical  approval  of  universal  suffrage  ;  but 
it  was  in  his  absence  that  Lord  Haetington  unnecessarily 
pledged  the  Liberal  party  to  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
franchise.  Mr.  Blenneehassett  wastes  his  energies  in 
dealing  with  the  fringes  of  democracy. 


THE  CIVILIZATION  OF  THE  EAST. 

THE  West  has  for  years  been  occupying  itself  with  the 
civilization  of  the  East ;  and,  as  all  Mahomedan 
countries  are  alike,  we  may  include  in  the  East  those 
territories  on  the  northern  shore  of  Africa  which  are 
Eastern  in  everything  except  geography.  Sometimes  the 
process  goes  on  slowly,  as  in  Egypt ;  or  falls  for  a  time 
into  abeyance,  as  formerly  in  Turkey ;  at  other  times  it 
goes  on  by  leaps  and  bounds,  as  in  Tunis.  But,  wherever 
it  works,  it  always  works  by  the  same  methods.  There  are 
three  great  instruments  of'  civilization — arms,  law,  and 
money ;  and  civilization,  if  it  does  anything,  is  always 
nsing  one  or  more  of  these  instruments.  Usually  money 
is  the  instrument  first  used.  We  traded  with  India  before 
we  conquered  it.  Franco  lent  Tunis  a  little  money  before 
she  invented  the  Kroumirs  and  encircled  the  palace  of  the 
Bey  with  her  troops.  The  last  Khedive  got  seventy  mil- 
lions sterling  out  of  the  West  before  he  was  deposed  in  the 
interests  of  civilization.  After  some  money  has  been  laid 
out  to  prepare  the  way  for  arms,  or  for  that  display  of 
irresistible  force  which  makes  the  actual  use  of  arms 
unnecessary,  more  money  is  poured  in  to  help  and  estab- 
lish civilization.  There  is  no  end  to  the  beautiful 
things  which  French  money  is  going  to  do  in  Tunis  now 
that  the  Bet  has  been  brought  to  his  senses ;  and  since 
the  Joint- Protectorate  has  been  put  into  a  regular  and 
permanent  form  in  Egypt,  Western  money  has  been 
flowing  into  the  Valley  of  the  Nilo  to  an  almost  embar- 
rassing amount.  The  Egyptian  banks  complain  that  they 
can  hardly  do  business  in  any  satisfactory  way,  as  so 
keen  is  the  competition  to  lend  that  the  difliculty  in  I'^ypt 
is  now  not  to  find  lenders,  but  borrowers.  Money  is 
even  forced  on  tho  PJgyptians  which  the  Egyptians  do  not 
wish  to  take.  Tho  indefatigable,  tho  universal  M.  Dl 
Lesseps  insists  on  making  a  fresh-water  canal  to  Port, 
Said  which  tho  Egyptian  Government  considers  to  bo 
unnecessary.  This  is  to  M.  i»e  Lesseps  tho  most  foolish 
of  objections.  Is  a  man  who  is  piercing  tho  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  is  just  going  to  pierce  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  to  bo  stopped  from  making  a  paltry  little 
fresh-water  canal  in  a  country  which  ho  considers 
almost  his  own  ?  Port  Said,  a  placo  which  ho  no 
doubt  created,  gets  its  water  by  tho  simple  agency  of  a 
pump  and  some  pipes.  This  is  altogether  out  of  character 
for  a  town  created  by  M.  ijk  Li  s.  ki  h.  A  fresh-water  eunal, 
all  to  itself,  is  the  least  such  a  town  ought  to  have,  and  M. 
DK  Lesseps  is  determined  that  it  hhall  havo  it.  Tho 
Egyptian  Government  refuses  its  consent,  but  M.  r»f: 
LessEPsknows  how  tomakeapropcr  reply  to  a  .Mahommediin 
Government  almost  as  well  as  M.  BT.-Hlt.AtKl  himself.  Tbf 
Egyptian  Government  says  there  shall  not  bo  a  fresh- 


water canal  to  Port  Said,  and  on  this  M.  de  Lesseps  imme- 
diately forms  a  Company  to  make  one.  He,  metaphorically 
speaking,  first  surrounds  his  Kroumirs,  and  then  he  will 
go  to  the  Palace  at  Cairo,  and  give  the  Khedive  two 
hours  to  sign  a  concession.  Civilization  will  make  a  new 
little  jump  forward,  and  the  ridiculous  pump  and  pipes 
of  Port  Said  will  be  things  of  the  past.  Much  the 
same  thing  is  taking  place  at  Constantinople.  A 
period  of  pressure,  which  has  just  stopped  short  of 
being  an  armed  pressure,  has  come  to  a  temporary 
end ;  the  Scltan  breathes  for  the  moment  freely,  but  he 
knows  that  if  he  can  escape  the  arms  of  the  West,  he  can- 
not escape  its  money.  Civilization  is  always  at  his  door 
in  one  shape  or  another.  For  months,  or  rather  for  years, 
he  has  been  plagued  by  monied  Christians  who  have  been 
competing  for  concessions.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  all 
applicants  while  the  struggle  to  avert  forcible  pressure 
was  going  on.  But  now  civilization  comes  in  another 
shape,  and  will  have  its  way.  The  Sultan  has  ordered 
his  Ministers  to  report  on  all  applications  for  concessions 
within  the  short  delay  of  a  fortnight.  The  order  is  on  the 
face  of  it  absurd.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  carried  out,  and 
it  could  not  be  carried  out.  Bat  it  has  a  value  and  a 
meaning  when  it  is  taken  as  a  sign  that  the  money  of  the 
West  must  flow  in  to  the  East,  when  the  time  for  the 
operation  of  this  instrument  of  civilization  has  come  at 
last. 

Besides  money  and  arms,  there  is  law  as  an  instrument 
of  civilization,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said  that,  much  as 
the  East  dreads  the  money  and  hates  the  arms  of  the 
West,  it  dreads  and  hates  its  law  more.  But  the  West 
cannot  take  its  arms  and  its  money  when  it  sets  out 
civilizing  without  taking  its  law  too.  We  are  continually 
pouring  our  law  as  well  as  our  money  into  conquered 
India.  At  first,  like  M.  de  Lesseps  at  Port  Said,  we  were 
content  with  a  pump  and  some  pipes.  But  long  ago  we 
grew  more  ambitious,  and  a  whole  fresh- water  canal  of 
English  law  is  continually  pouring  itself  into  India. 
Some  persons  who  know  India  well  think  we  have  been 
too  liberal  with  our  volume  of  Western  jurisprudence,  and 
that,  to  use  the  language  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  we  have 
been  "  irrigating  the  deserts "  of  the  Indian  legal 
mind  too  copiously.  But  some  amount  of  Western 
law  must  go  in  attendance  on  Western  arms  and 
Western  money.  Centuries  ago  Turkey  was  obliged  to 
secure,  by  the  capitulations,  the  distribution  of  a  special 
justice  to  Europeans,  and  at  this  moment  the  civilization 
of  Egypt  is  even  more  the  civilization  of  Western  law 
than  that  of  Western  arms  or  money.  France  and 
England  supply  tho  force  which  is  too  irresistible  to  bj 
used,  and  the  money  which  tho  Egyptians  havo  to  tako 
whether  they  want  it  or  not.  But  all  Europe  supplies 
the  law,  and  even  the  remote  United  States  have  a  linger 
in  the  curious  pio  of  Egyptian  jurisprudence.  There  are 
many  strange  things  in  Egypt.  There  is  tho  celebrated 
wooden  man,  there  are  tho  Pyramids,  thero  are  tho  persons 
who  lio  down  to  be  riddeu  over  by  a  saint.  But  tho 
strangest  of  all  things  in  Egypt  is  tho  prosonco  of  a 
Russian  and  an  American  as  judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
They  are  like  flies  in  amber — pretty,  no  doubt,  as  specimens, 
but  tho  mystery  is  how  they  ever  got  there.  Russia  and 
America  havo  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Egypt. 
They  are  not  civilizing  tho  land  of  the  Piiakaoiis  by  arms 
or  money.  But  their  judges  como  to  Egypt  as  naturally 
as  if  they  wcro  attending  a  Social  Science  meeting  at  J ii r- 
mingham.  IIow  it  happens  that  they  should  bo  there  is 
a  mat  ter  of  history  into  which  it  would  bo  tedious  to  enter. 
But  that  the  whole  civilized  world,  including  even  Spain  ami 
Portugal,  should  unito  in  importing  law  into  Kgypt,  is  in 
•  very  way  a  remarkable  and  significant  thing.  It  pro- 
foundly colours  the  civilization  which  Kngland  and  Franco 
impose  on  Kgypt.  It  gives  Germany  a  standing  ground 
for  interference,  of  which  l'rineo  Himiahck  is  quite  ready 
to  take  advantage  when  he  hcos  lit.  It  works  adversely  to 
the  influence  of  I'higland  ;  for  tho  little  nations,  inslj. 
gated,  perhaps,  by  Homo  of  tho  bigger  ones,  are  delighted 
to  nse  their  power  of  chocking  the  intrusion  of  Knglish  law 
and  limiting  tho  authority  of  Knglish  judges.  And  il 
points  in  no  uncertain  manner  to  what  must,  some  day 
happen  in  'I'm  key.  The  West  will  never  cea.o  employing 
either  arms  or  money  to  civilize  the  Turks.  Law  must 
some  day  follow;  but  all  Europo  will  bo  intorestod  in 
having  u  share  in  tho  introduction  of  law,  and,  so  great 
will  lie  t  he  conflict  of  interests,  Hint  in  all  probability  those 
who  claim  to  tako  their  share  in  working  this  instrument 
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of  civilization  will  have  to  bo  pacified  by  the  recognition 
of  their  claim. 

How  Western  law  comes  by  a  sort  of  fatality  in 
attendance  on  Western  arms  and  money  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  history  of  the  Entida  case,  which  not  long 
-ago  occupied  so  much  of  the  attention  of  tho  English 
and  French  Governments.  It  may  be  recollected  that 
Kheredine  Bey  sold  a  landed  estate  in  Tunis  to  a  French 
Company  ;  that  Mr.  Lew,  an  English  subject,  claimed  to  be 
allowed  "to  substitute  himself  as  the  purchaser  in  virtue 
of  a  right  of  pre-emption  given  by  the  Mahommedan  law  to 
an  adjoining  owner  ;  that  Kheredine  tried  to  eludo  the 
claim  by  reserving  a  strip  of  land  so  that  the  right  of 
pre-emption  should  not  accrue;  and  that,  while  the  French 
Company  got  possession  of  the  only  house  on  the  estate, 
Mr.  Levy  got  possession  of  the  land.  Mr.  Levy  wanted 
the  question  to  be  decided  by  the  local  Courts  ;  but  the 
French  Government,  who  took  up  the  case  of  tho  pur- 
chasing Company,  said  that  the  local  Courts  were  not  to 
be  trusted,  and  that  such  advantages  as  Mr.  Levy  had 
gained  were  given  him  corruptly  by  powerful  Tunisians, 
who  set  the  natives  on  the  estate  against  his  French 
rivals,  and  who  had  a  complete  command  of  the  Courts. 
The  English  Government  did  not  care  to  contest  this 
point.  They  could  not  bring  themselves  to  say,  after 
all  that  has  taken  place  in  Egypt  and  Turkey,  that 
Mahommedan  Courts  can  be  trusted  to  do  justice.  But 
Lord  Granville  fortunately  discovered  that,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  particular  treaty,  the  Consular  Courts 
of  France  and  England  in  Tunis  were  competent  to 
decide  a  question  as  to  land  in  Tunis  arising  between  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  He,  therefore,  washed 
his  hands  of  a  troublesome  question,  and  pronounced 
that,  if  the  French  Company  liked,  it  might  sue 
Mr.  Levy  in  the  Consular  Court  of  Tunis,  whence  there 
would  be  an  appeal  to  tho  Consular  Court  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  thence  to  the  Privy  Council  in  England.  For 
the  moment  this  may  do  as  an  answer  to  Mr.  Levy  ;  but 
it  leaves  the  main  difficulty  unsettled.  It  is  the 
defendant  who  is  to  be  sued  in  his  Consular  Court, 
and  the  whole  struggle  in  cases  of  this  kind  is 
to  be  the  defendant,  not  the  plaintiff.  If  Mr.  Levy 
is  to  be  the  plaintiff,  then  he  must  sue  the  French  Com- 
pany in  the  French  Consular  Courts,  with  an  appeal  to 
some  tribunal  in  France.  He  would  be  as  reluctant  to  do 
this  as  the  French  Company  would  be  to  take  the  case 
through  the  lower  English  tribunals  to  the  English°Privy 
Council.  The  coveted  position  of  defendant  goes  with 
possession.  It  is  the  man  who  is  in  possession  that  is 
sued  in  Courts  he  likes.  But  possession  can  only  be 
gained  by  force  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the  native 
Government.  The  native  Government,  therefore,  if 
corrupt  or  badly  influenced,  although  it  is  not  allowed  to 
decide  a  case  between  foreigners,  is  allowed  to  do  injustice 
by  deciding  which  foreigner  shall  have  the  advantageous 
position  of  defendant.  Sooner  or  later  it  is  seen  that 
this  is  too  much  to  concede  to  a  Government 
which  the  Western  world  regards  with  contempt  or 
suspicion.  There  must,  it  is  said,  be  a  tribunal 
at  the  spot  in  which  Western  law  shall  prevail,  and  in 
which  plaintiff  and  defendant  have  an  equal  chance.  A 
little  force  has  to  be  used  to  make  the  Eastern  Government 
acknowledge  that  the  superior  kind  of  justice  which 
feverish  meddling  Western  people  like  is  out  of  its  line, 
and  then  Western  law  has  free  play,  and  works  in  concert 
"with  arms  and  money  to  civilize  one  more  section  of  the 
Eastern  world. 


BREACH  OF  PRIVILEGE. 

T  |  HIE  House  of  Commons  was  enlivened  on  Tuesday 
JL-  last  by  a  pleasant  and  instructive  little  episode.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry  complained  of  a  breach  of  privilege  com- 
mitted by  Mr.  Egan,  Treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  in  a 
foul-mouthed  attack  on  the  conduct  and  motives  of  those 
Irish  members  who  had,  in  defiance  of  Mr.  Parxell's 
commands,  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Land  Bill. 
The  offender,  writing  from  Paris,  accused  the  seceders  of 
every  kind  of  baseness,  including  the  solicitation  of 
patronage  from  the  Government.  They  were  traitors, 
i  hey  were  apostates,  and  they  were  sycophants  of  the 
Yv'higs,  who  are  now,  as  always,  "  base,  brutal,  and 
"  bloody."  The  quotation  of  a  phrase  of  O'Coxxell's 
might  have  reminded  the  House  that  the  indignant  Egax 


was  only  using  the  language  in  which  Irish  patriots  have 
long  been  used  to  describe  both  their  enemies  and  those 
friends  who  may  differ  from  them  on  any  political  question. 
As  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  observed,  the  libeller]seemedto  have 
supposed  that  tho  time,  foretold  by  Grattan,  had  arrived 
at  which  tho  Irish  peoplo  would  return  to  Parliament  the 
most  worthless  scoundrels  in  tho  country.  Mr.  A.  M. 
S0LLIVAN,  with  characteristic  felicity,  rose  to  order  on  the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Henry  adopted  the  scurrilous  phrases 
which  he  was  denouncing.  Grattan  could  not,  when  ho 
mado  tho  speech,  have  been  called  to  order  for  a  hypothe- 
tical anticipation  of  the  distant  future.  It  would  be  irre- 
gular to  say  and  uncharitable  to  think  with  Mr.  Egan  that 
the  prophecy  is  at  last  accomplished  ;  but  the  incrimi- 
nated members  use  equally  strong  language  against  their 
assailant,  for  whose  violence  they,  not  without  reason,  hold 
Mr.  Paknell  responsible.  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  Mr. 
McCoan,  two  of  the  libelled  members,  have  indulged 
themselves  in  a  reply  to  the  severe  critic,  whom  Mr. 
McUoan,  with  contemptuous  familiarity,  designates  by  the 
name  of  "  Pat  Egan."  He  would,  he  says,  have  treated 
the  attack  "  with  the  contempt  with  which  cowardly  and 
"  scurrilous  insolence  is  best  answered  "  ;  but,  "  as  he  has 
"  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  more  authoritative  signifi- 
"  cance  than  the  name  of  Pat  Egan  could  give  it,"  he  is 
forced  to  reply.  He  proceeds  to  insinuate  that  "  Pat 
"  Egan  "  cannot  safely  be  trusted  "with  the  money  bags  " 
of  the  Land  League ;  but,  as  angry  disputants  say  when 
they  have  exhausted  their  store  of  abuse,  "  he  is  safe  from 
"  such  personal  retort  from  me."  Mr.  O'Connor  Power, 
with  equal  vigour,  says  that  "  the  real  blackleg  is  the  cad 
"  who  bolts  with  the  stakes ;  and  the  real  coward  who, 
"  skulking  in  London  or  Paris,  tries  to  hide  his  own  pol- 
"  troonery  by  impugning  the  courage  of  others."  "  Those 
"  white-livered  filibusters  of  the  tongue  who,  like  domestic 
"  bullies,  browbeat  their  own  race,  have  not  a  spark  of 
"  fight  in  them."  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  is  careful  to 
explain  that  his  reply  is  addressed  not  only  to  insolent 
libellers,  but  to  masked  abettors,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
Mr.  Parnell.  In  a  rejoinder  which  for  the  present  closes 
the  correspondence  Mr.  Egan  not  only  repels  the  charge 
of  dishonesty,  but  hints  that  his  only  misapplication  of  the 
Land  League  funds  has  been  made  for  the  personal  benefit 
of  his  present  enemies.  In  an  encounter  between  two 
loud-voiced  fishwomen,  there  is  always  a  probability  that 
the  charges  on  both  sides  may  be  false. 

The  quarrel  is  a  very  pi'etty  quarrel,  as  it  is  evident 
that  the  combatants  on  both  sides  profess  to  believe  that 
the  prophecy  of  Grattan  has  been  partially  fulfilled. 
Members  who  are,  or  lately  were,  active  promoters  of  the 
Land  League  loudly  accuse  of  actual  or  intended  embezzle- 
ment the  agitator  whom  they  had  intrusted  with  large 
sums  taken  out  of  the  unpaid  rents  of  defaulting  tenants. 
When  they  placed  themselves  under  the  command  of  a 
violent  demagogue,  they  perhaps  hoped,  in  spite  of  all 
experience,  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  retain  a  cer- 
tain independence ;  but,  when  a  Land  Bill  is  intro- 
duced containing  concessions  to  the  malcontent  tenantry 
which  their  wildest  hopes  could  not  have  embraced,  they 
are  politically  excommunicated  by  their  leader  because 
they  think  it  prudent  to  accept  the  extravagant  boon. 
Having  listened  with  complacency  to  the  shameless  in- 
vectives which  the  managers  of  the  Land  League 
have  directed  against  the  landlords,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power 
and  Mr.  McCoan  are  surprised  when  the  revolutionist 
leader  employs  a  suitable  instrument  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  hatred  of  the  Irish  populace.  The  first  pro- 
moters of  the  French  Revolution  experienced  a  similar 
shock  when  they  were  exiled  or  guillotined  by  the  earlier 
race  of  Republicans  under  the  influence  of  P£thiox,  of 
Brissot,  and  of  Vergniaud.  In  another  year  or  two  the 
Girondists  were  hiding  or  flying  from  the  murderous 
animosity  of  Desmoulins  and  Daxton,  who  were  in  turn 
put  to  death  by  the  arch-assassin  Robespierre.  The  Go- 
vernment of  England  is  still  strong  enough  to  prevent 
judicial  murder  in  Ireland,  but  it  cannot  soothe  the  pas- 
sions which  find  expression  in  the  interesting  Egan  corre- 
spondence. The  advocates  of  Home  Rule,  and  of  the 
total  or  partial  confiscation  of  landed  property,  already 
hate  one  another  more  profoundly  than  they  dislike  the 
English  nation,  and  the  gentry  and  peaceable  inhabitants 
of  Ireland. 

With  questionable  tact  Mr.  Gladstone  thought  it 
worth  while  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  by  bearing 
testimony  to  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  incriminated 
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members.  He  forgot  the  share  which  they  had  taken  in. 
Parliamentary  obstruction  during  the  early  part  of  the 
Session,  and  their  participation  in  the  movement  which  has 
brought  Ireland  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  He  seemed 
especially  anxious  to  connect  Mr.  Parnell  with  the 
Egan  effusion,  for  the  apparent  purpose  of  rendering  the 
schism  finally  irreparable.  Mr.  Paenell  will  not  fail  to 
remind  the  rabble  which  still  follows  his  guidance  that  his 
opponents  in  Ireland  are  the  friends  and  favourites  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England.  Sir  W.  Harcouet  spoke 
boldly  and  truly,  but  also  with  doubtful  discretion.  Mr. 
Parnell  will  not  be  inclined  to  deprecate  the  use  of  strong 
language  by  statesmen  who  ought  to  offer  a  contrast  to  the 
vituperation  of  demagogues.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  Ministers  can  be  blind  to  the  service  which  the  irre- 
concilable faction  does  to  their  cause.  Thousands  of  hasty 
reasoners  will  be  disposed  to  think  that  a  Land  Bill  cannot 
be  wholly  bad  when  it  is  honoured  by  the  censure  of  Mr. 
Parnell.  It  would  be  a  loss  to  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
if  they  could  persuade  or  frighten  the  leader  of  the 
Land  League  into  even  a  provisional  approval  of  their 
scheme.  The  suspicion  which  is  generally  felt  by  mode- 
rate politicians  has  not  been  abated  by  the  suspicious 
support  which  demagogues  of  the  type  of  Archbishop 
Croke  have  given  to  the  Bill.  Professed  enemies  of  Irish 
landlords  and  of  the  English  connexion  are  certainly  not 
actuated  by  justice  or  generosity  when  they  recommend 
members  who  may  be  under  their  influence  to  vote  for  the 
Bill.  If  the  extreme  faction  had  swelled  the  majority  on 
the  second  reading,  Mr.  Egan  might  have  been  silenced ; 
but  more  respectable  Liberals  would  have  been  still  further 
alienated. 

Mr.  Paenell  is  playing  a  bold  game  ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  he  defeats  his  adversaries.  He  has 
effectually  broken  up  the  Parliamentary  party,  of  which 
he  was  the  chosen  leader,  by  insisting  on  his  claim 
to  be  dictator.  First  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
and  the  more  creditable  members  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  disclaimed  their  allegiance  ;  and  since  the  division 
on  the  second  reading  Mr.  Parnell  has  scarcely  twenty 
followers  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Healy,  Mr. 
Biggae,  and  their  like  cannot  be  said  to  compensate  by 
moral  weight  for  scanty  numbers  ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Paenell  may  still  retain  his  hold  on  the  constituencies. 
Popular  leaders  are  for  the  most  part  found  out  by  their 
associates  and  social  equals  long  before  they  lose  the 
power  of  misleading  the  populace.  Much  greater  men 
than  Mr.  Parnell  have  incomparably  more  influence  with 
the  multitude  than  in  Parliament  or  perhaps  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  favour  of  tho  many  as  compared  with  the 
confidence  of  the  few  distinguishes  tho  demagogue  from 
the  statesman.  Mr.  Parnell,  who  is  a  demagogue  pure 
aDd  simple,  may  perhaps  not  be  less  successful  as  an 
agitator  because  he  is  disliked  and  feared  by  his  political 
allies.  The  Eoans,  tho  Dillons,  and  tho  Davitts,  tho 
Fenians,  and  other  conspirators,  the  promoters  of  rebellion 
and  civil  war,  will  adhere  to  Mr.  Parnell  tho  more  closely 
because  he  has  broken  with  the  comparativelymoderato  sec- 
tion of  the  party.  The  tenant-farmers  have  been  so  thoroughly 
demoralized  by  the  late  agitation  that  they  will  almost 
certainly  prefer  the  leader  who  proposes  to  them  tho 
boldest  scheme  of  spoliation.  It  is  also  believed  that 
tho  American  Irish  who  furnish  tho  Land  League  with 
tho  greater  part  of  its  revenue  have  approved  Mr. 
Parnell's  policy,  if  they  havo  not  been  its  real  authors. 
[The  true  Amphitryon  is  ho  who  commands  material 
resources.  Notwithstanding  tho  hints  and  suspicions  with 
which  Mr.  O'Connor  Power  and  Mr.  McCoan  retaliate  on 
their  accuser,  it  is  extremely  improbable  Hint  a  large  fund 
si  ion  hi  havo  been  placed  at  tho  disposal  of  a  dishonest 
treasurer.  In  tho  improbable  contingency  of  tho  restora- 
tion of  tranquillity  to  Ireland  in  conscqnenoo  of  tho 
operation  of  tho  Land  Bill,  Mr.  PARNELL  will  havo  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  his  admirers  that  its  strongest 
provisions  wero  tho  result  of  his  own  moro  comprehen- 
sive demands.  Jn  a  contest  among  demagogues  tho 
worst  almost  always  wins. 


italy  a  n  i)  franco; 

THE  annexation — for  such  it  practically  is  -of  Tunis 
by  Franco  has  called  tho  attention  of  the  Knglish 
public  once  moro  to  Italian  affairs,  in  which  the  Interest 
taken  by  this  country  has  of  lato  years  been  languid.  For 


the  last  five  years,  ever  since  the  accession  of  the  Left  to 
office  in  1876,  Italian  politics  have  been  more  and  more  of 
a  puzzle  t)  English  readers.  The  Left,  in  the  first  place, 
which  then  came  into  power,  contained  few  or  none  of  the 
names  familiar  to  English  readers,  the  names  of  the  lieu- 
tenants and  successoi's  of  Cavoue  ;  and  the  programme  of 
the  Left  differed,  if  it  differed  at  all,  from  that  of  the 
Right,  which  it  supplanted,  in  matters  so  unessential,  so 
local,  and  so  personal  that  few  readers  had  either  the 
patience  or  the  opportunity  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
pasties.  On  two  occasions,  however,  within  this  period, 
the  flagging  interest  of  Englishmen  in  Italian  affairs  has 
been  revived  —  first,  when  the  movement  in  favour 
of  Italia,  Irredenta  was  in  progress ;  and,  secondly, 
when  the  recent  seizure  of  Tunis,  and  the  feeling  which 
it  awakened  in  Italy,  showed  that  a  new  rivalry  with 
France  might  efface  the  old  enmity  with  Austria.  We 
pointed  out,  at  the  time  when  the  Italia  Irredenta 
cry  was  at  its  height,  that  the  agitation  was  manu- 
factured, and  that  it  corresponded  neither  to  the  real 
wishes  nor  to  the  real  interests  of  the  Italian  people ; 
and  the  longer  the  Left,  which  once  consisted  of  Irre- 
dentists, ex-Irredentists,  and  semi- Irredentists,  has  been 
in  office,  the  more  the  suspicions  awakened  in  Austria  by 
its  accession  to  power  have  been  removed.  Neither  in  the 
Austrian  nor  in  the  Italian  press  is  there  any  more  talk 
on  the  subject.  It  is  now  recognized  in  both  countries 
that  perorations  on  the  subject  of  Trieste  and  the  Trentino 
are  all  very  well  for  Radicals  out  of  office,  but  do  not 
represent  the  feeling  of  responsible  politicians  of  any  party 
whatever.  But  while  the  old  hostility  of  Italians  to 
Austria  has  been  cooling,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  a 
new,  and  probably  an  increasing,  sense  of  hostility  to 
France  has  arisen  in  its  place.  The  enthusiasm  lelt  for 
France  in  1859  did  not  last  long.  It  was  gradually 
effaced  by  the  opposition  offered  by  Napoleon  to  the 
completion  of  Italian  unity  in  i860,  by  the  cession  to  Franco 
of  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  by  the  campaign  of  Montana. 
Italian  public  opinion  was  not  misled  by  the  plea,  put 
forward  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  France  on  Italy  were  the  work  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  injuries  the  work  of  the  Bonapartist 
dynasty.  It  has  not  been  forgotten  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Republic  in  1849  was  the  work  of  tho 
sister  Republic  in  France,  and  that  the  same  sister 
Republic  would  have  been  only  too  glad  of  a  pretext  to 
seizo  Savoy.  Nor  has  it  been  forgotten  that,  whatever 
France  did  for  Italy,  France  was  well  paid  at  the  tune. 
Gratitude  and  grudges  alike  count  for  little  in  tho  senti- 
ment with  which  nations  regard  one  another  ;  what  counts 
is  tho  fact  that  tho  interests  and  aims  of  two  countries 
agree  in  the  main  or  differ. 

The  Austrian  rulo  in  Italy  prevented  Italians,  twenty 
years  ago,  from  doing  what  tho  people  had  sot  its  heart 
on,  and  what  all  modern  nations  tend  to  do — from  belonging 
to  itself  and  leading  a  life  of  its  own.  Any  alliance  wincli 
would  enable  Italy  to  rid  itself  of  tho  hated  foreigner 
was  accordingly  welcome,  and  tho  only  alliance  at 
hand  was  that  of  tho  French.  History  will  show 
that  throughout  this  alliance  Napoleon  III.,  whatever 
clso  may  bo  laid  to  his  charge,  was  moro  disinteiustod 
and  magnanimous  than  tho  French  people ;  and  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  tho  pressure  of  public  Opinion 
in  Franco,  ho  might  havo  left  Savoy  and  Nn  t  > 
Italy  »nd  tho  Temporal  Power  to  tho  natural  fate  which 
afterwards  befell  it.  However  this  may  be,  Italy  do  -  not 
feel  itsell  hound  by  any  memories  of  past  kindness;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  country  i'eels  the  need  of  expansion 
and  becomes  confcioiis  of  its  growing  strength,  it  n:  1  ut.s 
tho  occupation  by  any  other  Power  of  any  point  of 
vantage  in  tho  now  field  which  it  covets  for  itsell.  I'he 
cession  of  Cyprus  to  I'higland  a  w  ake  nod,  for  this  ret  on, 
a  genuine  though  not  permanent  fooling  of  resentment  in 
Italy.  And  yet  Cyprus  was  only  taken  as  a  pi  ico  01  .,  n  1. 
The    French  occupation    of  Tunis  stands,  howo.i.  on 

quite another  ground.    In  tho  first  place,  Tunis  is  mnob. 

closer  to  Italy;  in  tho  second,  Italian  trade  and  1 1  •  I  iia.ii 
political  ipillnonce  have  long  boon  competing  in  I  .mis 
with  Frcaich  trado  and  r'icnoh  political  inflneoa  -ho 
much  so  that,  Italians  have  come  to  look  on  T1.1  as 
a  battle-ground  which  they  cannot  abandon  nil  ioiit 
discredit;  and  in  the  third  place  tho  prcdomina m  oi 
Franco  in  Tunis  is  to  Italians  only  a  stepping-  one 
to  tho  predominance  of  Franco  all  over  tho  .Mi  liler- 
runoun.     Tho  writer   of  a  very  ablo  Italian  paoiuulet 
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■which  we  reviewed  last  year  foresaw  and  predicted  what 
has  happened  this  summer;  and  he  argued  that,  as 
the  supremacy  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
a  danger  to  England  no  less  than  to  Italy,  it  should  bo  the 
policy  of  England  to  sacrifice  the  French  allianco  and  to 
accept  that  of  Italy  in  its  place.  We  gave  in  reply  the 
reasons  why,  on  whatever  side  our  sympathies  might  be, 
such  a  change  of  alliances,  with  the  farther  changes  it 
would  carry  with  it,  was  not  practically  possible.  Never- 
theless, when  the  first  European  complication  arises,  it  will 
bo  safe  to  count  on  the  estrangement  between  France  and 
Italy  as  a  permanent  factor  in  the  problem.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  or  the  loss  of  a  province  may  be  forgotten.  There 
are  very  few  Italians,  especially  of  the  younger  generation, 
in  whose  minds  the  surrender  of  Savoy  and  Nice  rankles 
at  all  seriously.  But  no  nation  with  any  vitality  in  it  will 
willingly  see  itself  year  by  year  outstripped  and  over- 
lapped by  another — see  the  channels  it  has  marked  out  for 
its  trade  and  enterprise  occupied,  and  the  objects  of  its 
ambition  and  spirit  of  adventure  seized  by  a  neighbour  and 
a  rival.  The  trickery  with  which  the  occupation  of  Tunis 
was  accompanied  has  aggravated,  without  doubt,  the  sense 
of  defeat  under  which  Italy  is  smarting ;  but  the  rivalry 
between  the  two  countries  in  Northern  Africa  is  as  natural, 
as  inevitable,  and  as  much  to  be  counted  on  as  is  the 
rivalry  between  England  and  Russia  in  Asia. 

On  this  point  public  opinion  in  Italy  is  unanimous. 
There  is  no  party  there  which  says  that  French  predomi- 
nance is  a  bugbear,  and  that  those  who  wish  Italy  to  be  on 
her  guard  against  it  are  alarmists.    Men  of  all  parties  re- 
cognize, though  they  may  deplore,  the  fact  that  the  in- 
terests and  the  aims  of  the  two  countries  are  in  opposition. 
All  are  agreed  that  the  occupation  of  North  Africa  by 
France  hinders  the  development  of  Italy  on  a  line  in  which, 
but  for  France,  it  would  naturally  tend  to  move.  Com- 
mercially, diplomatically,  from  a  military  point  of  view, 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  pride  and  ambition, 
Italy  has  sustained  a  defeat.    From  the  moderate  Opinione 
to  the  democratic  Lega,  there  is  but  one  opinion  on  the 
matter  in  the  Italian  press.    The  Ministry  was  so  con- 
scious of  the  defeat  inflicted  on  it  that  it  immediately  re- 
signed ;  and,  though  the  new  Cabinet  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  preceded  it,  and  represents  the  same 
party,  or  rather  group  of  parties,  in  the  Chamber,  Signor 
Cairoli,  the  ex-Premier  and  ex-Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
has  no  place  in  it.     He  was  more  directly  responsible  for 
what  had  happened  than  any  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  it 
was  natural  that  in  any  changes  which  took  place  owing 
to  his  policy,  he,  at  least,  should  retire.    The  recent  crisis 
in  Italy  has  given  fresh  evidence  of  the  weakness  and 
confusion  of  political  parties  in  that  country.    It  will  be 
remembered  that  only  a  few  weeks  earlier  the  Ministry 
had  undergone  a  defeat  in  the  Chamber  through  a  coalition 
of  the  so-called  Dissident  Left,  headed  by  Signor  Crispi, 
with  the  Right,  led  by  Signor  Sella.    These  temporary 
alliances  of  discontented  groups  of  the  Left  with  the 
permanently  hostile  Right  have  been  the  means  by  which 
all  the  countless  changes  of  Ministers  and  Ministries  have 
been  brought  about  during  the  last  five  years.    During  all 
this  time  the  Left  has  been  in  office,  and  has  had  a  large 
majority  in  the  Chamber ;  but  at  no  single  moment  has 
there  been  a  Government  on  whose  stability  any  reliance 
could  be  placed  either  at  home  or  abroad.     After  this 
defeat  the  Cabinet  of  Signor  Cairoli  and  Signor  Depretis 
resigned  ;   but   as   no    other   party   or   group    in  the 
Chamber  was  strong  enough  to  form  a  Ministry,  the  King 
icfused  to  accept  the  resignation  ;  and  the  Chamber,  finding 
no  new  Ministry  forthcoming,  reversed  its  former  vote, 
and  gave  the  old  one  a  fresh  lease  of  life.    This  would 
naturally  have  lasted  till  some  new  quarrel  or  intrigue  had 
brought  about  another  such  alliance  between  the  ever- 
watchful  Right  and  any  insubordinate  section  of  the  Left. 
The  Tunisian  affair,  however,  made  this  unnecessary,  and 
the  Cabinet  resigned  of  its  own  accord.    Signor  Sella  was 
accordingly  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet.  In 
questions  of  foreign  affairs  the  Right  have  admittedly  an 
experience  and  authority  which  cannot  bo  claimed  for  the 
Left.    It  was  the  Right  which  had  been  led  and  taught  by 
CiVOUR,  and  which  was  in  office  from  his  death  till  1876. 
The  Left  had  come  empty-handed  away  from  Berlin,  had 
been  forced  to  eat  its  own  words  on  the  qaestion  of  Italia 
Irredenta,  and  had  now  been  duped  and  surprised  by 
France.    Notwithstanding  this,  Signor  Sella  was  unable 
to  form  a  Ministry  which  the  Chamber  was  likely  to  ac- 
cept.   Apparently  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  an  appeal 


to  the  country  would  not  better  his  position  ;  and,  after 
some  days  of  fruitless  endeavour,  he  abandoned  the  task, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  old  Ministry  returned  to  office.  The 
place  of  Signor  Cairoli  as  Foreign  Minister  is  taken 
by  Signor  Mancini,  who  has  yet  to  show  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post.  Of  Signor  Cairoli' s  capacity  in  this 
respect  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Not  only  do  facta 
speak  for  themselves,  but  the  surprise  will  be  remembored 
which  was  generally  expressed  when  a  man,  whose  tem- 
perament, education,  and  past  history  combined  to  dis« 
qualify  him  for  so  difficult  and  delicate  a  post,  was  rash 
enough  to  undertake  it.  No  man  of  his  party  is  per- 
sonally more  respected  than  Signor  Cairoli  ;  his  honesty 
is  proverbial  in  Italy ;  but  honest  peoplo  sometimes  con- 
fide too  much  in  the  honesty  of  others,  and  a  too  trustful 
nature  is  not  fitted  for  diplomacy.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  the  failure  of  Signor  Sella  to  form  a 
Cabinet  of  the  Right  leaves  the  country  exposed  to  a  con- 
tinued repetition  of  the  Parliamentary  intrigues  which 
have  been  fatal  to  so  many  Ministries,  and  fatal  also  to 
nearly  all  useful  legislation  in  Italy.  Both  for  internal 
legislation  and  for  the  wise  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
Italy  needs  above  all  things  a  strong  and  stable  Govern- 
ment, supported  by  a  compact  Parliamentary  majority  ; 
but  the  chance  of  this  seems  now  further  off  than  ever. 


FISHING  GRIEVANCES. 

THE  House  of  Commons  and  a  Home  Office  Commis- 
sioner have  of  late  been  severally  busy  in  inquiring 
into  certain  wrongs  alleged  to  be  suffered  by  fishermen  off 
the  East  coast  of  England.  It  ought  not,  one  would  think, 
to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  devise  some  sufficiently  con- 
spicuous and  distinctive  light  to  be  carried  by  trawlers; 
but  up  to  this  time  the  Board  of  Trade  has  been  unable  to 
compass  this  seemingly  trifling  undertaking.  For  some- 
thing like  five  years  a  joint  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Trinity  Board  sat 
to  draw  up  regulations  to  prevent  collisions  at  sea.  All 
the  maritime  Powers  were  negotiated  with,  and  at 
length,  in  August  1879,  an  Order  in  Council  was  passed 
directing  trawlers  to  carry,  in  addition  to  side  lights,  a 
red  light  over  a  green  on  one  of  their  masts.  When  this 
order  was  put  out  it  was  found  to  be  exceedingly  dis- 
tasteful to  those  who  had  to  obey  it.  Conferences  and 
Commissions  followed,  and  finally  a  Select  Committee  re- 
ported last  year  that  trawlers  should  be  excused  from 
carrying  either  side  lights  or  coloured  lights,  and  should 
only  be  made  to  carry  a  single  white  light.  This  Report 
seems  to  have  given  full  satisfaction  to  the  trawling 
interest,  but  it  has  since  been  upset  by  a  fresh  Depart- 
mental Committee,  which  has  ordered  trawlers  to  carry  a 
red  light  on  the  mast-head  and  a  white  light  on  the 
after-part  of  the  vessel.  This  rehabilitation  of  coloured 
lights  has  nearly  broken  the  hearts  of  the  North  Sea 
fishermen.  Why  they  should  be  so  convinced  of  the  im- 
possibility of  obeying  the  direction  to  carry  two  lights 
instead  of  one,  and  to  have  one  of  them  red  instead  of 
white,  is  not  very  obvious  to  laymen.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  they  are  thus  convinced  ;  and  on  Tuesday 
Mr.  Biekbeck  and  Mr.  Norwood  stood  up  to  lay  their  com- 
plaint before  Parliament.  Thereupon  a  discussion  fol- 
lowed, which  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  presenting  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  a  new  aspect.  No 
one  could  show  himself  more  familiar  with  this  vexed 
question  of  trawlers'  lights  than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  First 
of  all,  he  ventured  to  throw  some  doubt  upon  the  perfect 
impartiality  of  the  Select  Committee.  Oat  of  its  eleven 
members,  seven  represented  places  in  which  the  trawling 
interest  is  powerful ;  so  that  its  Report  was  naturally  de- 
termined by  its  view  of  what  the  trawling  interest  needed. 
This  statement  seems  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  was  unanimous ;  so  that  the  members 
who  do  not  represent  fishing  ports  must  have  suffered 
themselves  to  be  overpersuaded  by  those  who  do.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has,  in  fact,  two  Reports  to  decide 
between — the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  and 
the  Report  of  a  Departmental  Committee — and  it 
has  not  made  up  its  mind  which  to  choose.  It  has 
been  represented  to  the  Board  that  in  the  question  of 
trawlers'  lights  there  are  others  than  trawlers  interested. 
The  trawlers  are  in  favour  of  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  con- 
temptuously calls  "  the  present  illegal  practice"  of  carry- 
ing a  single  white  light  at  the  masthead.    But  represen* 
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Rations  have  been  made  both  by  foreign  Governments  and 
oy  another  class  of  fishermen,  who  use  the  drift  net,  that 
;rawlers  ought  to  be  made  to  carry  some  more  distinctive 
,ight.  There  are  boats,  it  seems,  which  are  more  afraid  of 
running  down  trawlers  than  trawlers  are  of  being  run 
lown  by  them.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  so  far  from  being  con- 
tent with  the  single  white  light  beloved  of  trawlers  that 
he  appears  to  hanker  after  unattainable  colours.  "  It  is 
"  difficult,"  he  says,  "  with  the  limited  number  of  com- 
"  binations  and  permutations  of  red,  white,  and  green 
"  lights  to  find  a  light  that  will  answer  the  purpose." 
The  Government  are  anxious  that  every  vessel  shall  carry 
lights  which  shall  announce  three  main  facts — the  kind  of 
vessel,  the  direction  of  its  head,  and  its  being  under  com- 
mand or  otherwise.  A  trawler  is  a  sailing  vessel,  and  when  at 
work  it  has  steerage  way,  but  it  is  not  under  command, 
and  consequently  it  ought  to  carry  a  special  light  which 
may  distinguish  it  from  sailing  vessels  at  anchor,  and 
from  sailing  vessels  which,  though  under  way,  are  also  under 
command.  If  trawlers  are  given  their  heart's  desire,  and  al- 
lowed to  carry  a  single  white  light,  what  is  to  mark  them  off 
from  vessels  at  anchor  or  from  pilot  vessels  ?  Altogether 
Mr.  Chamberlain  thought  that  the  best  thing  to  do  would 
be  to  strengthen  the  Departmental  Committee,  and  set 
them  to  work  again,  leaving  trawlers  free  to  carry  their 
present  light  until  some  further  conclusion  should  be  come 
to.  After  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  this  proposal  was 
accented,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  The  only  thing 
to  be  regretted  in  the  discussion  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
modesty  should  have  prevented  him  from  giving  the  House 
an  account  of  a  little  cruise  in  the  North  Sea  which  he 
took  on  Wednesday  week  in  company  with  Mr.  Birkbeck 
and  Sir  W.  Ffolkes.  Both  his  companions  were  evidently 
eager  to  tell  what  had  happened,  but  felt  their  mouths 
sealed  so  long  as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remained  unopened. 
Can  it  be  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
not  quite  well  while  he  was  afloat  ? 

The  trawling  interest  is  not  the  only  one  that  finds  its 
peace  disturbed.  There  are  worse  things  than  accidental 
collisions,  and  the  drift  net  fishermen  complain  that  they 
are  exposed  to  direct  attacks  of  a  very  injurious  kind  at  the 
hands  of  trawlers.  The  drift  net  is  so  arranged  as  to 
float  at  a  depth  of  only  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  and 
when  "  shot  "  may  extend  to  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  boat.  The  trawl  net,  with  the  beam  to 
which  it  is  attached,  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea ;  consequently,  if  a  trawler,  with  his  beam  and 
net  dowu,  sails  across  the  coarse  of  a  drift  net  fishing 
boat,  it  may  inflict  very  great  damage  on  the  nets.  There 
are  two  motives  which  lead  a  trawler  to  do  this — desire  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  hauling  up  his  trawl,  and  the  value 
of  the  portion  of  the  nets  which  he  may  carry  away  with 
him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  get  through  the  work  more 
thoroughly,  an  ingenious  instrument  has  been  invented, 
called  "  the  Devil,"  which  hangs  over  the  trawler's  bows. 
It  has  a  stem  a  yard  long,  and  four  blades  like  scythes. 
When  these  blades  come  across  a  drift  net  they  cut  it  all 
to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  which  are  carried  away  by 
the  trawl  arc  often  sold  for  considerable  sums.  Mo 
English  trawler  resorts  to  this  practice,  partly,  it  may  be 
hoped,  from  good  fte.ing,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
almost  certain  detection  which  would  follow.  But,  as 
regards  French,  Dutch,  and  Belgian  trawlers,  the  law 
is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  A  Convention 
was  in  force  between  Franco  and  England  from 
1839  to  1868,  but  it  did  not  extend  to  the  North 
Sea.  In  1868  the  Sea  Fisheries  Act  was  passed,  to 
which  a  convention  was  attached  which  included 
all  fisheries  surrounding  the  British  islands  outsido  the 
three  mile  r.one  ;  but  this  convention  has  never  been  rati- 
fied. If  this  omission  were  sot  right,  and  similar  conven- 
tions concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  and 
Groat  Britain  and  Holland,  Mr.  HlOoiN,  the  Commissioner 
employed  by  the  Home  Office,  thinks  that  these  outrages 
would  be  easily  stopped,  though  the  law  would  need  to  be 
enforced  by  the  pretence  ti|>on  the  fishing-grounds  o' 
cruisers  belonging  to  each  of  the  four  Powen  concerned. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Governments  of  fiance, 
Holland,  and  Belgium  are  at  all  indisposed  to  bring  their 
subjects  to  book  for  their  misdeeds,  and  on  the  few  occa- 
sions when  some  peculiarity  in  the  case  has  brought  the 
offender  within  the  grasp  of  foreign  law,  substantial  justice 
has  been  done.  But  these  occasions  are  so  few  that  the  pros- 
pect cxoitcB  absolutely  DO  terror,  and  the  foreign  trawlers 
continue  to  be  the  pirates  of  the  drift  net  fishery.  The  loss  | 


inflicted  by  them  is  directly  felt  by  all  engaged  in  the  trade. 
The  master  and  crew  of  these  drift  net  fishing  vessels  are 
not  paid  wages  by  the  owners.  They  receive  a  fixed  share 
of  the  profits  after  the  expenses  of  the  voyage  have  been  de- 
ducted. Consequently,  when  thedestrnction  of  nets  makes  an 
addition  varying  from  10Z.  to  300Z.  to  the  cost  which  has  to 
be  defrayed  before  the  profits  are  divided,  it  falls  upon  the 
cabin-boy  proportionately  with  the  owner.  To  all  appear- 
ance the  English  Government  can,  if  they  choose,  get 
these  conventions  concluded.  Considering  that  an  impor- 
tant industry  is  greatly  crippled  by  the  want  of  them,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  twenty  and  odd  years  during  which 
these  outrages  have  been  left  to  go  on  unchecked  will  now 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  greater  diplomatic  activity.  It 
is  a  pity  to  allow  a  large  number  of  humble  men  to  be 
injured,  and  a  certain  amount  of  international  ill-will  to 
be  created,  for  the  want  of  a  little  importunity. 


HUNGARY. 

TT^HE  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  has 
JL  been  visiting  Pesth  to  bid  farewell  to  the  Diet,  which 
has  now  come  to  the  end  of  its  allotted  term.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  elected  three  years  ago,  when 
things  were  in  a  very  different  state  from  that  in  which 
i  they  are  now.  Then  everything  seemed  unsettled, 
Hungary  was  called  on  to  make  considerable  sacrifices,  the 
black  cloud  hanging  over  the  East  had  hardly  begun  to 
rise,  and  the  Hungarians  thought  themselves  exposed  to 
dangers  greater  than  those  which  beset  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  Gradually  the  prospect 
cleared,  the  Legislature  settled  down  to  steady  work,  and 
the  Ministry  of  Hcrr  Tisza,  although  constantly  assailed, 
held  its  own,  principally  through  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  In  giving  the  customary  summary  of 
the  labours  and  snccesses  of  the  Diet,  the  Emperor  was 
able  to  place  on  record  a  very  satisfactory  list  of  financial 
and  legislative  achievements.  The  recent  conversion  of 
the  public  debt  was  effected  so  easily  and  so  triumphantly 
as  to  give  the  world  an  incontestable  proof  that  the  credit 
of  Hungai'y  has  greatly  risen  in  the  markets  of  Europe. 
The  speech  of  the  Emperor  gives  the  reasons  for  this  rise 
of  the  national  credit.  Hungary  has  been  attending  to 
its  own  business,  carrying  out  material  improvements, 
remedying  imperfections  in  its  laws,  and  making  satis- 
factory provisions  both  for  the  new  charges  which  have 
fallen  on  Hungary  as  on  the  whole  monarchy,  and  also 
for  the  repayment  of  the  floating  debt.  As  tho  Emperor 
said,  a  whole  series  of  laws —judicial,  administrative,  and 
economic — have  been  enacted.  The  new  Criminal  Code 
has  been  brought  into  operation,  and  a  bankruptcy  law 
has  been  passed.  The  august,  mother  of  Parliaments  may 
envy  a  legislative  body  in  which  a  Criminal  Code  is  more 
than  a  matter  of  momentary  talk,  and  a  Bankruptcy  Bill 
is  actually  passed  because  it  is  grievously  wanted.  A  uni- 
form law  regulating  tho  services  of  the  police  throughout 
the  whole  country  has  brought  method  into  the  defonco 
of  persons  and  property  ;  and  the  thorny  questions  which 
attend  naturalization  in  a  country  having  such  compli- 
cated relations  with  the  outside  world  as  Hungary  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled.  Tho  building  of  railways  has 
been  carried  on  with  as  much  energy  as  could  havo 
been  expected  at  a  time  of  political  and  financial  diffi- 
culty. Several  gaps  in  the  network  of  Hungarian  laws 
havo  been  filled  up  ;  and,  as  the  Ivmpkuok  is  reported 
to  have  *aid,  the  great  connexion  eastward  has  been 
secured.  This  may  refer  oilie  r  to  the  Itounianian  or  to  tho 
Servian  lines,  and  may  perhaps  refer  to  both.  Anyhow, 
Pesth  may  now  be  looked  on  as  the  central  point  of  tho 
movement  which  is  to  one  day  connect  Western  Europe 
with  tho  Kgeau  and  tho  Pluck  Sen.  These  aro  great 
things  to  have  been  achieved  in  tin;  short  space  of  three 
yean  for  which  the  House  of  It'iprcscntativrs  is  elected; 
and  they  have  been  uchieved  by  the  hearty  00  opnration  of 
the  Hungarians  and  their  Kin 0,  Even  the  rocor.l  of  their 
own  achievements  did  not,  awaken  so  much  [ileal UN  in 
tho  minds  of  the  Kiwi's  hearers  as  his  rofe  enee  to  tho 
recent,  marriage  of  t  he  heir  of  the  Crown,  and  his  confident 
appeal  to  a,  loyalty  which  hv.r.  I  .  in  .strengthened  by  tho 
1  creation  of  a  now  tie  bet  ween  his  dynasty  and  those  who 
were  in  old  days  rebels  against  him  nnd  his  hoii-c. 

When  tho  representative  portion  of  the  Diet  WM  elected 
three  jean  ago,  the  great  event  of  tho  day  was  the  0000 • 
I  pulion  of  I!  inula.     Hungary  bitterly  resented  tho  Treaty 
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of  San  Stefano,  and  was  not  entirely  pleased  with  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  which 
broke  up  the  great  Slavonic  principality  designed  by 
Russia  were  acceptable  enough  to  a  people  whoso  one  per- 
sonal thought  is  a  dread  and  horror  of  the  Slavs,  and  of 
Russia  as  tho  patroness  of  Panslavism.  But  Hungarians 
thought  it  highly  unsatisfactory  that  Austria  should 
embrace  a  new  Slav  population  in  her  fold.  There  were 
already  far  too  many  Slavs  under  the  Austrian  Crown  to 
pleaso  tho  Hungarians,  and  in  tho  carrying  out  of  the  occu- 
pation there  were  two  things  which  struck  the  Hungarians 
as  peculiarly  disagreeable.  Tho  occupation  was  resisted,  and 
it  was  resisted  by  the  Mussulman  population.  This  is  tho 
element  in  contiguous  nationalities  with  which  Hun- 
garians have  tho  warmest  sympathy,  as  Hungarians  and 
Mussulmans  are  bound  together  by  a  common  hatred 
of  Russia.  It  was,  therefore,  tho  special  friends  of  Hun- 
gary who  had  to  be  put  down  by  force  in  Bosnia,  and  by 
an  unluckj-  accident  it  was  on  Hungarian  regiments  that 
the  chief  brunt  of  the  conflict  fell.  A  popular  cry  arose 
in  Hungary  that  the  Hungarian  regiments  had  beon 
selected  for  the  post  of  danger  in  order  to  punish  Hungary 
for  its  dislike  of  the  occupation.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
adverse  influences,  the  Ministry  had  a  decisive  majority. 
The  Prime  Minister  lost  his  seat  at  Debreczyn,  but  was 
elected  elsewhere,  and  had  a  Ministerial  majority  of  not 
far  from  two  to  one.  But  when  the  resistance  of  the 
Bosnians  was  overcome,  the  discontent  of  Hungary 
was  so  great  at  finding  that  Bosnia  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  coming  in  its  sphere,  that  first  the 
Finance  Minister  and  then  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
signed. Here,  however,  the  personal  influence  of  the 
Emperor  was  successfully  used.  He  would  not  accept 
the  resignation  of  the  Tisza  Ministry,  and  arranged 
that  it  should  continue  in  office  until  things  had  been 
smoothed  down  by  judicious  treatment.  It  met  the 
new  Parliament  in  October,  and  a  proposal  to  impeach  it 
was  at  once  made,  and  was  defeated.  The  contest  was 
renewed  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  in  which  Heir 
Tisza  explained  the  policy  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
accept  the  responsibility.  Its  main  feature  was  the  deter- 
mination to  make  the  minor  Oriental  States  and  the  races 
dwelling  therein  understand  that,  if  at  any  time  the  con- 
fusion in  the  East  could  not  be  controlled,  the  Power  that 
would  have  the  greatest  influence  on  their  fate  would  be 
Austria- Hungary.  The  Ministry  once  more  obtained  a  ma- 
jority, although  a  much  narrower  one  than  that  on  which 
they  could  ordinarily  reckon.  But  the  battle  was  prac- 
tically won.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  Hungarian  Parliament  a  few  months  afterwards, 
the  Ministry  this  time  being  supported  by  a  substantial 
majority ;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  silver  wedding- 
day  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  was  celebrated  at  Pesth 
with  every  sign  of  fervent  loyalty.  The  dislike  of  the 
ocenpation  of  Bosnia  and  of  the  new  departure  of  Austria 
in  the  East  had  been  surmounted  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increasing 
reserve  of  Austria  and  its  almost  ostentatious  shrinking 
from  anything  like  a  policy  of  adventure  in  the  East  had 
been  greatly  strengthened,  if  not  caused,  by  the  attitude 
of  Hungary. 

The  political  situation  being  thus  cleared,  the  Hungarian 
Parliament  gave  itself  up  to  practical  legislation,  in  which 
it  has  done  the  very  creditable  amount  of  work  described 
by  the  Emperor.  But,  much  as  the  Emperor  is  liked  in 
Hungary,  and  willing  as  Hungary  may  be  to  do  much  to 
please  him,  there  are  continually  being  revealed  radical 
differences  of  opinion  which  make  the  relations  of  Pesth 
and  Vienna  anything  but  harmonious.  Pesth  is  for 
Free-trade,  Vienna  for  Protection.  Pesth  detests  the 
Slavs,  whom  Vienna  courts  and  attempts  to  gratify. 
When  protectionist  Austria  wishes  to  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  protectionist  Germany,  it  is  greatly 
hampered  by  the  exigencies  of  Hungary,  which  has  no 
manufactures  to  foster  artificially,  and  has  an  abundance 
of  raw  produce  which  it  wishes  to  send  to  the  best 
market.  On  the  other  hand,  the  political  alliance  of 
Germany  and  Austria  is  approved  in  Hungary,  as  the 
Hungarians  see  in  the  German  Empire  the  most  trust- 
worthy bulwark  against  Panslavism.  What  they  dislike 
is  that  Austria  should  at  once  ally  itself  with  Germany 
against  Russia  as  the  head  of  the  Slavs,  and  yet  endeavour 
to  conciliate  the  Slavs  of  the  Austrian  Empire  by  con-  | 
cessions  which  alter  in  their  favour  the  constitution  | 
of  the  Austrian  half  of  the  Empire.  TheTAAFFE  Ministry  has  | 


set  itself  to  make  two  concessions  to  the  Czechs,  which  in 
themselves  are  not  by  any  means  unreasonable,  but  which  are 
regarded  with  great  jealousy,  not  only  by  the  Hungarians, 
but  by  the  Austrian  Germans.  The  first  concession  is  the 
creation  of  a  separate  Bohemian  University  at  Prague, 
and  the  second  is  tho  remodelling  of  the  electoral  lasv  of 
Bohemia,  under  which,  as  things  now  stand,  tho  German 
population  enjoys  a  much  larger  share  in  tho  representa- 
tion than  its  numbers  warrant.  Theoretically  the  Hun- 
garians have  nothing  to  do  with  changes  affecting  the 
half  of  tho  Empire  to  which  they  do  not  belong. 
But  practically  they  know  that  the  determination  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  whole  Empire  rests  with 
Vienna,  and  they  fear  that,  if  the  Slavs  have  too 
much  influence  at  headquarters,  the  whole  Empire  may 
be  swept  away  by  a  current  to  which  the  Hungarians 
could  offer  no  effectual  opposition.  Some  Hungarians  go 
so  far  as  to  declare  that,  rather  than  endure  this,  they 
would  break  away  from  Austria  altogether,  although  even 
tho  most  excited  always  declare  that  they  will  somehow 
keep  the  Emperor  as  their  king.  This  is  for  tho  moment 
only  idle  talk.  Bat  it  points  to  a  real  danger  to  Austria — 
a  danger  which  nothing  but  time  and  patience  and  tact  will 
enable  Austria  to  surmount.  This  danger  springs  from  the 
widely  spread  conviction  among  the  Hungarians  that 
Hungary  and  Austria  are  equals  who  have  chosen  to  make 
the  experiment  of  a  special  kind  of  union,  and  that  either 
party  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  arrangement  if 
it  does  not  like  its  practical  operation.  The  tie  which 
unites  Hungary  and  Austria  would  be  much  weakened  if 
it  were  supposed  to  be  not  a  community  of  interests  or 
sympathies  so  much  as  a  community  of  loyalty  to  the  same 
person. 


DECOYING. 

TN  the  present  state  of  public  business  even  the  ap- 
-it-  pointment  of  a  Select  Committee  is  a  step  which  may 
well  have  its  terrors,  and  it  is  creditable  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  should  themselves  have  proposed  an  in- 
quiry into  the  decoying  of  English  girls  into  Belgium  for 
immoral  purposes.  This  crime  is  very  common,  and  is 
apparently  quite  untouched  by  any  existing  English  law. 
The  Belgian  law  forbids  the  registration  of  any  woman 
as  a  public  prostitute  who  is  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Prohibitions  of  this  sort  are  commonly  evaded  with- 
out much  difficulty,  but  in  this  particular  instance  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  law  is  broken  with  less 
ease  or  less  impunity  than  might  be  supposed.  At  all 
events,  whether  because  Belgian  girls  are  not  to  be  en- 
listed earlier,  or  from  some  other  cause,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable demand  for  young  girls  from  England.  In  so 
far  as  they  go  of  their  own  free  will  and  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  wanted, 
nothing  can  be  done  to  check  the  traffic.  Bat  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  have  not  this  full 
knowledge,  or  indeed  any  knowledge  at  all.  Even 
if  the  deception  practised  on  them  extended  merely  to 
the  particulars  of  the  life  they  will  lead  in  Belgium, 
they  would  be  fit  subjects  of  legal  protection.  But  their 
ignorance  goes  very  much  further  than  this.  They  have 
no  idea  when  they  leave  England  that  they  are  going  to  bo 
prostitutes.  They  go  out  in  the  expectation  of  being  hired 
in  some  decent  capacity — of  becoming  ladies'-maids  or  ac- 
tresses, nursery  governesses  or  shopwomen.  It  is  only  when 
thev  reach  Brussels  or  Antwerp  that  they  find  out  for  what 
end  they  have  really  been  got  hold  of.  When  they  do  come 
to  understand  this,  they  are  usually  quite  helpless.  They 
seldom  speak  French,  so  that  they  have  great'  difficulty  in 
appealing  to  the  police,  even  if  an  opportunity  offers  itself. 
Nor  are  such  opportunities  at  all  abundant.  A  girl  is  kept 
a  strict  prisoner,  and  if  she  sees  a  policeman  in  the  house,  she 
probably  does  not  know  him  to  be  one.  More  than  this,  it 
is  permissible  to  suspect  that  the  police  themselves  are  not 
always  anxious  to  know  more  than,  in  the  interest  of  the 
keepers  of  these  houses,  it  is  expedient  they  should  know. 
Worse  still,  the  wish  for  deliverance  very  often  disappears. 
When  a  girl  has  been  either  seduced  or  dragged — and, 
under  the  circumstances,  the  girl  who  yields  to  persuasions 
is  hardly  a  more  willing  victim  than  the  girl  who  yields  to 
violence — she  ordinarily  feels  that,  even  if  she  could  escape, 
she  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  herself.  She  cannot 
hope  to  live  respectably  in  Belgium,  and  the  fact  that  she 
was  anxious  to  leave  England  in  the  first  instance  suggests 
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hat  she  was  destitute  of  friends  who  might  have  en- 
abled her  to  live  respectably  in  England.     There  will 
>e  still  less  chance  of  such  a  living  if  she  now  goes  back, 
md  runs  the  risk  of  her  life  abroad  being  thrown  in 
ler  teeth.    The  more  respectably  she  has  been  brought 
ip,  and  the  more  ties  she  has  to  bind  her  to  Eug- 
and,  the  keener  is  likely  to   be   her   shame,  and  the 
itronger  her  determination  not  to  carry  her  shame  home, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  miserable  fate  than 
hat  which  befalls  a  girl  thus  circumstanced.    She  has 
jresumably  a  more  than  common  share  of  natural  energy, 
jr  she  wonld  not  have  determined  to  seek  her  fortune  in  a 
hreign  country.    In  the  first  instance  her  hopes  seem  to 
DC  justified.    She  hears  that  she  has  a  good  prospect  of 
anding  immediate  employment,  or  very  probably  has  im- 
mediate employment  offered  to  her.    She  leaves  England 
with  what  seems  an  excellent  chance  of  making  an  honest 
livelihood,  and  a  day  or  two  later  she  finds  herself  in  a 
Belgian  brothel.    Once  there,  everything  makes  against 
ber.    Her  power  of  resistance  is  weakened  by  narcotics  ; 
ind  she  sees  no  one  except  the  servants,  who  are  in  league 
with  the  keepers  of  the  house,  or  the  visitors,  who  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  distinguish  between  real  and  simu- 
lated modesty,  and  are  not  disposed,  even  if  they  suspect 
the  truth,  to  provoke  inquiries  which  may  not  be  con- 
venient for  themselves.    Unless  she  has  an  heroic  determi- 
nation of  character,  she  sees  nothing  before  her  but  a 
gradual  descent  to  the  level  of  the  miserable  creatures 
who  are  in  the  same  position  as  herself.    And  all  this  has 
come  upon  her  in  an  interval  that  can  be  expressed  in 
hours,  and  without  any  real  fault  on  her  side.    If  any  law 
can  be  devised  that  shall  put  an  end  to  a  trade  so  detest- 
able in  itself  and  so  disastrous  in  its  results,  the  plainest 
possible  case  has  been  made  out  for  at  once  calling  such  a 
law  into  being. 

An  inquiry  by  a  Select  Committee,  though  necessarily  a 
somewhat  slow  process,  is  on  the  whole  the  best  that  can 
be  adopted"  for  the  purpose.  Crimes  which  are  prepared 
in  one  country  and  committed  in  another  are  necessarily 
diflicult  to  suppress.  A  Select  Committee  has  some  advan- 
tages in  dealing  with  a  subject  of  this  kind  which  are  not 
possessed  by  a  Government  department.  It  exists  for 
this  special  purpose,  so  that  it  is  not  liable  to  have  its 
attention  diverted  by  pressing  administrative  business. 
Its  action  is  public,  so  that  if  any  evidence  is  to  be  had  in 
quarters  where  the  Government  would  not  think  of  look- 
ing for  it,  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  it  will  be  volun- 
tarily offered.  It  is  freer  to  consider  all  tho  methods  of 
suppressing  the  crime  that  may  be  suggested,  because  the 
immediate  object  for  which  it  sits  is  inquiry  and  not 
action.  The  Committee  will  have,  by  way  of  a  point  of 
departure,  a  Report  from  an  English  barrister,  who  was 
sent  out  by  the  Foreign  OSico  last  autumn  to  watch 
certain  trials  which  were  going  on  at  Brussels.  This 
Report,  as  wo  learn  from  Lord  DALHODSIB'fl  speech  in 
moving  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  shows  that  for 
many  years  English  girls  have  been  decoyed  to  Belgium 
by  professional  procurers,  who  are  paid  a  commission  of 
12I.  on  every  girl  they  land.  Since  1865  there  have 
been  at  least  twenty  of  these  procurers  at  work  in 
London,  and  Mr.  Snagck  was  able  to  collect  tho  names 
and  test  the  stories  of  thirty-two  English  girls  who  had 
been  decoyed  to  Belgium  during  the  lust  ten  years,  all  of 
whom  were  under  twenty-one  at  tho  time.  Considering 
the  difficulties  which  besot  such  an  inquiry,  and  tho  un- 
willingness of  many  of  those  to  whom  it  relates  to  have 
any  attention  drawn  to  their  history,  Mr.  SnaQOI  is  no 
doubt  right  in  believing  that  tho  number  of  cases  ho  hits 
established  by  inquiry  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  tho 
total  number.  Ono  existing  Knglish  statu  to  makes  tho 
procuring  of  a  girl  for  prostitution,  by  false  pretences,  a 
misdemeanour;  but  it  docs  not  apply  to  cases  where  tho 
offence,  though  begun  here,  is  completed  in  a  foreign 
country.  There  aro  two  other  statutes  referring  to  abduc- 
tion ;  but  ono  deals  only  with  tho  abduction  of  women 
possessed  of  property,  find  tho  other  with  tho  abduction  of 
girls  under  sixteen.  The  consequence  is  that  tho  special 
Held  which  this  trade  covers — the  procuring  by  false  pre 
tcuccs  of  girls  not  under  sixteen  to  bo  prostitutes  abroad 
— is  left  altogether  untouched. 

Mr.  Snaouk's  Report  also  contains  suggestions  as  to  tho 
remedies  to  be  applied  to  this  state  of  things  ;  but,  in  tho 
absence  of  fnller  information  as  to  the  precise  methods 
adopted  by  those  engaged  in  the  traflir,  it  is  diflicult  to 
gay  how  far  they  aro  likely  to  answer  tho  purpose.  To 


make  it  a  criminal  offence  to  entice  any  one  to  become  a 
prostitute,  whether  within  the  Queen's  dominions  or  not, 
is  obviously  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  inasmuch,  as  the 
crime  must  be  recognized  as  such  before  it  can  be  either 
punished  or  prevented.  This  alone,  however,  is  not  likely 
to  be  of  much  value.  The  difficulty  of  proving  the  com- 
mission of  the  offence  would  still  remain,  inasmuch  as, 
though  the  enticement  would  be  practised  in  England,  it 
would  not — being  under  false  pretences — be  known  for 
what  it  was  until  the  arrival  of  the  victim  in  Belgium. 
Nor  does  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be  made 
more  difficult  to  obtain  certificates  of  birth  from  Somerset 
House  seem  to  be  of  much  value.  As  these  certificates 
must  show  that  a  girl  is  under  twenty-one,  while  they  are 
used  in  Belgium  to  prove  that  she  is  over  twenty-one, 
forgery  of  some  kind  must  already  be  practised  in  connexion 
with  them,  and  it  might  not  be  much  more  difficult  to  forge 
an  entire  certificate  than  to  alter  the  date  in  a  genuine 
one.  The  real  remedy  must  be  looked  for  in  a  more 
harmonious  co-operation  between  the  English  and  Belgian 
police,  and,  if  necessary,  in  some  modification  of  the 
Belgian  law.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  under  that  law 
to  take  a  girl  into  one  of  these  houses  without  her  being 
first  seen  by  the  police  ;  but,  supposing  this  impossibility 
to  be  more  thoroughly  assured,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  providing  that  any  girl,  not  a  Belgian  subject, 
shall  not  be  admitted  until  she  has  been  questioned  by 
her  own  Consul.  If  once  this  could  be  secured,  the  traffic 
must  cease.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  decoy  English  girls 
to  Belgium  under  false  pretences,  when  the  truth  would 
be  made  known  to  them  before  the  object  for  which 
they  had  been  decoyed  had  been  answered. 


OAMPDEN  HILL. 

WHEN  the  Campden  charities,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much  lately,  came  into  existence,  Kensington  was  a  country 
village.  Sir  Walter  Cope  lived  at  one  of  the  two  manor-houses 
the  parish  contained ;  and  besides  his  residence,  afterwards  kuowu  as 
Holland  House,  there  were  two  or  three  villas,  more  or  less  important. 
From  the  churchyard  in  the  village  high  street,  a  noble  avenuo  oi 
elms  led  straight  up  the  hill  to  Campden  House,  tlie  entrance 
gates  being  ornamented  with  two  well-carved  hounds,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  newly-ennobled  Alderman  Hicks.  From  his  estate 
at  Campden  Chipping,  in  Gloucestershire,  he  derived  tho  designa- 
tion of  his  viscounty,  and  bestowed  it  on  tho  suburban  hill  on 
which  he  built  his  town  house.  The  land,  won  at  the  gaming- 
table from  Sir  Walter  Cope,  was  well  laid  out,  and  a  house  not 
unworthy  of  its  neighbour  was  built.  Although  Campden  House 
can  never  Le  compared  with  Holland  House,  either  for  size  or  for 
beauty  of  design,  it  had  architectural  features  suitable  to  the  rauk 
and  wealth  of  its  owner;  while  its  situation  was  so  commanding 
that  it  formed  a  conspicuous  object  from  tho  opposite  hills  of  the 
Surrey  ride.  The  intervening  valley,  now  grey  and  dim  with 
the  smoke  of  a  hundred  thousand  houses,  must  then  have  looked 
green  and  smiling  on  the  margin  of  tho  silvery  Thames,  and 
tho  view  from  Campden  Hill  may  have  rivalled  that  still  to 
be  seen  from  Richmond.  Baptist  Hicks,  the  first  occupant  of 
Campden  House,  died  in  1629,  leaving  his  honours  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Edward  NoeL  His  will  contains  so  many  charitable  bequests 
that  Stowe  devotes  a  spocial  chapter  to  it  and  to  "  an  epitaph 
made  in  his  Mcmoriall,"  of  which  a  short  specimeu  must  sullico : — 

Faith  true, 

Uope  arm, 

Charity  free, 

Baptbt,  Lore  Campden, 

Was  those  three. 

His  bequest  to  tho  parish  of  Kensington  consisted  of  a  sum  of 
200/.,  "  to  bo  yearly  employed  for  tho  good  and  bum-lit  of  tho 
j>oor."  This  logucy  was  invested  in  tho  purchase  of  land  at 
.Shepherd's  Hush,  unci  now  brings  in  480/.  a  year,  which  has  accu- 
mulated until  tho  trustees  huvo  moro  than  10,000/.  in  Consols. 
Lord  Canipden's  daughter,  tho  widow  of  Edward  Nod,  tho 
second  Viscount,  h-ft  a  similar  legacy,  and  tho  puri-di  bought 
with  it  Unit's  Fi*Id|  which,  being  situate  opposite,  Kensington 
<  lindens,  and  near  Kensington  (iore,  now  brings  iu  366/.  a 
year,  while  hoi  hive  accumulated.  The  Noels  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Ciinipdeii   House  for  about  a  century.  In 

1!,.!  me, mil         Kin  11  -ton  liud  become  fashionable,  and  beforo 

long    the    number  ol    \illas  hud    he-en  doubled.  Kensington 

was  particularly  affected   by  Cromwell's  friends.  General 

Lambert,  called  Lord  Lambert  in  tho  register;  Sir  William 
Strickland,  one  of  Cromwell's  peer-;  Sir  lid  ward  Deling;  Sir 
Thomas  Toot,  another  of  the  Protector's  lords;  mid  several  others 
are  mentioned  in  lie-  parochial  records,  which  also  contain  tho 
register  of  the  marriage  of  "  Mr.  Henry  Cromwell "  and  Lli/abclh 
Lusnoll  in  1053.  lb-  probably  raided  in  the  hou«o  near  tho 
South  Kensington  Mu1e.11 111  which  has  given  tie- name  to  Cromwell 
Load,  and  he  may  have  been  the  donor  of  a  benefaction  to  tho 
parish.    In  1651— two  years,  that  is,  beforo  his  marriage— twulvo 
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parishioners  became  trustees  of  the  charity  ;  but  no  mention  is 
made  in  the  deed  of  the  person  by  whom  the  money,  amounting 
to  45/.,  was  paid.  The  Campden  trustees  took  charge  of  it,  and 
two  acres  of  land  in  the  Gravel  Pits  wero  bought.  Tho  land  now 
forms  a  considerable  portion  of  High  Street,  Notting  Hill,  and 
brings  in  more  than  1,000/.  a  year.  These  Gravel  Pits  and  their 
line  air  are  often  mentioned  in  contemporary  memoirs.  Their 
nearness  to  London  mado  them  a  popular  resort,  especially  for 
people  in  delicate  health.  And  when  Lord  Nottingham  sold  his 
house  to  William  III.  the  fortunes  of  the  district  were  estab- 
lished; for  though  Kensington  Palace  is  in  tho  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
garet's, Westminster,  most  of  the  courtiers  resided  in  Kensington  ; 
and  the  square  constructed  a  few  years  earlier,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  was  crowded  with  notable  folk.  A  few  houses  still 
remain  whose  deep  cornices  and  picturesque  red  brick  suggests  the 
handiwork  of  Wren ;  and  the  corner  house,  lately  a  Roman 
Catholic  school,  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Mazarine  alternately 
charmed  and  disgusted  Charles  II.,  is  still  pointed  out,  and,  though 
much  altered,  it  is  substantially  the  same.  A  greater  envoy  from 
Prance  than  even  the  Duchess  resided  in  it  in  years  not  so  remote 
from  our  own.  It  was  remarked,  to  the  credit  of  Prince  Talley- 
rand, during  the  time  he  lived  in  Kensington,  that  he  paid  his 
bills  very  punctually. 

Campden  Hill  rises  to  a  height  of  fully  one  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  Kensington  Square,  and  the  mere  name  of  the  Gravel 
Pits  suggests  its  former  character.  Before  it  was  enclosed  for 
villas  it  was  probably  an  open  heath — the  gardens  and  orchards  of 
the  valleys  shunniug  the  exposure  of  the  situation.  Gradually  it 
was  encroached  upon.  First,  the  Craven  family,  deserting  Drury 
Lane,  built  their  new  residence  at  what  has  ever  since  been  called 
Craven  Hill.  Colby  House  appeared  at  the  opposite  side  ;  Sheffield 
House  was  near  the  summit ;  and  the  High  Street  was  full  of 
tine  mansions.  Here  lived,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Onslows,  of  whom  the  future  Speaker  was  baptized  at 
Kensington  Church,  in  1691  ;  the  Boyles,  of  whom  the  as- 
tronomer, Lord  Orrery,  was  baptized  in  1674;  and  the  Pratts, 
whose  most  illustrious  representative,  the  future  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Camden,  was  born  here  ;  it  may  be,  contrary  to  the 
usual  tradition,  that  be  took  his  title  from  some  association 
of  a  local  kind,  for  the  name  of  the  Hill  is  often  so  spelled, 
and  Mr.  Hare,  but  probably  by  a  characteristic  inaccurac}', 
spells  the  name  of  the  bouse  without  a  p.  Lastly,  that 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the  dignity  of  the  Court 
Suburb,  as  Leigh  Hunt  named  it,  the  Princess  Anne  sent  her  little 
son  to  the  Gravel  Pits,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air.  At  first 
he  inhabited  Lord  Craven's  house,  which  was  liberally  lent  to  the 
Princess;  but  in  1690  Campden  House  was  taken.  The  amusing 
memoir  of  Jenkin  Lewis  tells  us  that  "  Mr.  Bertie,  guardian  to 
Mr.  Nowell,  the  heir  thereof,"  took  advantage  of  the  Princess's 
desire  to  have  the  house,  and  "  raised  the  rent  so  much,  that  it 
was  imagined  that  any  other  person  might  have  purchased  it  for 
less,"  Yet  the  house  was  too  small  for  its  august  occupants,  and 
a  building  nowr  known  as  Little  Campden  House  was  added  to  it 
on  the  western  side.  The  poor  little  Prince  is  carefully  described 
by  his  servant  Lewis  ;  even  his  height  and  weight  are  recorded, 
and  the  remarkable  size  of  his  head.  We  read  of  his  being  blis- 
tered, of  bis  being  very  mildly  birched,  of  his  taking  the  Jesuit's 
medicine  for  ague,  of  his  new  clothes  and  of  his  stiff  waistcoat,  of 
his  tumbles,  and  of  his  refusal  to  go  to  prayers.  The  record  is  full 
of  local  allusions ;  but  perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  is  that 
which  relates  to  William  III.  He  appears  in  a  new  and 
amiable  light,  caressing  the  little  nephew.  He  named  him 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  title  he  did  not  live  to  receive 
formally,  and  wheu  he  was  six  years  old  bestowed  the  Garter  upon 
him.  The  child  was  devoted  to  military  pursuits.  Every  one  has 
heard  of  his  boy  regiment.  His  attendant,  Lewis,  and  Mr.  Prat, 
his  tutor,  vied  with  each  other  in  making  fortifications  of  paste- 
board in  the  grounds  of  Campden  House ;  and  when  the  King 
came  to  visit  hiui  be  fired  a  salute  from  real  guns,  with  real 
powder.  His  boy  regiment  was  partly  recruited  from  London. 
Kensington  was  not  yet  populous  enough,  perhaps,  to  furnish  more 
than  a  couple  of  score  or  so  ;  and  we  read  complaints  of  their  inso- 
lence when  dismissed  from  parade.  The}'  always  assembled  on 
holidays  at  Campden  House,  and  were  put  through  their  exercises 
by  the  little  Duke,  who  enforced  strict  discipline  and  administered 
the  military  punishments  in  vogue  at  that  date.  But  when  they 
were  coming  from  London  or  going  home  they  were  often,  we  are 
told,  very  rude,  "and  would  challenge  men  and  fall  on  many 
people."  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  were  reviewed  by  King 
WiJliam  himself,  and  their  commander  said  to  his  uncle,  "  My 
dear  King,  you  shall  have  both  my  companies  with  you 
to  Flanders."  William  doted  on  the  child,  and  evidently 
thought  he  would  turn  out  a  soldier  like  himself.  When  he 
appointed  Marlborough  his  governor,  he  said,  "  Teach  him  what 
you  are,  and  my  nephew  cannot  want  accomplishments."  Bishop 
Burnet  was  his  preceptor,  and  has  left  a  curious  account  of  his 
precocious  faculties.  At  ten  years  old  he  had  made  much  progress 
in  classics  and  history.  The  King  used  to  send  some  of  the 
Ministers  at  intervals  to  examine  him  and  report  on  his  proficiency. 
Bishop  Burnet  acquainted  him  "  with  all  the  great  revolutions  that 
had  been  in  the  world."  When  we  read  of  the  medicine  he  took, 
of  the  blisters  he  wore,  of  his  big  head,  his  weak  little  legs,  and 
his  wretched  appetite,  we  are  not  surprised  to  tind  the  Bishop's 
task  came  very  soon  to  an  end.  "  The  last  thing  I  explained  to 
him,"  he  says,  "  was  the  Gothic  constitution  and  the  beneliciary  and 
feudal  laws."  On  his  birthday  at  Windsor,  in  1700,  he  danced  till 


he  was  overheated.  Then  he  took  a  chill,  "  which  brought  on  a 
malignant  fever,"  so  they  thought  in  those  times,  and  live  days 
later  the  last  of  Queen  Anne's  eoventeen  children  had  joined  the 

rest. 

Campden  House  underwent  many  vicissitudes  after  this  date. 
Five  years  after  the  Duke's  death  another  clever  bov  lived 
in  it.  This  was  young  Boyle,  afterwards  Lord  Burling- 
ton, tho  architect.  Ho  may  have  imbibed  some  of  his  taste 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  many  beauties  of  the  old 
house,  its  mullioned  windows  full  of  stained  glass,  and  its  mag- 
nificent carved  panelling.  It  was  shortly  afterwards  sold  to 
Lord  Ijechmere,  who  is  now  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  been 
satirized  by  Swift,  who  speaks  of  "  Campden  House  so  high," 
and  "  kingly  Kensington."  At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  it  belonged  to  a  Mr.  Stephen  Pitt,  who,  residing  himself 
in  Little  Campden  House,  let  the  older  building  to  some  ladies 
who  kept  a  school.  Here  Maria  Fagniani,  afterwards  Mar- 
chioness of  Hertford,  was  sent  for  her  education  by  George 
Selwyn.  Mr.  Pitt  built  Pitt  Street,  close  by,  and  probably  also 
the  mock  Gothic  tower  which  adorns  a  corner  of  the  wall  of 
Campden  House,  and  is  so  conspicuous  from  Sheffield  Gardens  and 
Sheffield  Terrace,  two  rows  of  houses  which  recall  the  existence  of 
Sheffield  House,  alluded  to  above.  Campden  House  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1S62,  and  rebuilt  very  nearly  on  the  original 
plan  immediately  afterwards.  The  architect,  however,  neglected 
to  avail  himself  of  the  many  old  prints  of  the  exterior  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  books  of  Lysons  and  others,  and,  instead  of  the 
curious  stone  parapet,  there  is  a  series  of  gables,  very  picturesque, 
it  is  true,  but  otherwise  unsatisfactory.  The  gardens  have  been 
somewhat  curtailed  of  their  ancient  proportions,  and  part  of  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Mary's  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  gate  with  its 
dogs.  When  the  Underground  Railway  was  made,  a  tunnel  was 
burrowed  through  the  garden,  which  is  not  apparently  injured; 
and  the  old  place  is  now  well  kept  up,  and  materially  helps 
Campden  Hill  to  retain  its  ancient  look  of  umbrageous  verdure. 
Mr.  Pitt,  mentioned  above,  left  his  name  in  Pitt's  Buildings  and 
Pitt  Street,  and  some  inaccurate  historians  assert  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  died  in  Pitt's  Buildings.  He  came  out  to  Kensington  for 
change  of  air  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  finally  died  in  a 
house  still  existing.  It  is  now  a  school,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  a  family  one  of  whom,  John  Bullingham,  wa3  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  buried  in  Kensington  Church  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Holly  Lodge,  where  Macaulay  died  in  1859,  is 
not  far  from  Campden  House,  in  a  little  district  of  handsome  villas 
locally  known  as  "  The  Dukeries." 


DOGS  AND  GRAVES. 

A CELEBRATED  Eastern  or  pseudo-Eastern  curse  has  always 
been  a  little  unintelligible,  or,  if  not  unintelligible,  con- 
ventional, to  the  English  mind.  Our  own  associations  between 
dogs  and  graves  are  rather  derived  from  Scott,  Wordsworth,  and 
the  famous  incident  on  Helvellyn,  than  from  any  acquaintance 
with  the  doings  of  the  actual  animal  of  the  Pariah  variety.  Any 
one  who  wishes  to  realize  the  full  discomfort  of  having  the  grave 
of  his  grandmother  or  any  other  respected  person  treated  as  the 
proverb  suggests  may  be  recommended  to  read  the  current  number 
of  the  Contemporary  Review.  The  editor  of  that  periodical  has  a 
fancy  for  what  are  called  nowadays  symposia — a  word  which,  we 
suspect,  unclassical  readers  are  apt  to  suppose  to  b3  Greek  for  a 
general  scrimmage.  He  has  got  the  pleasant  author  of  Thalntta 
to  write  a  memorial  article  on  Lord  Beaconsfield  from  the  friendly 
side,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to  add  some  verses  in  a  similar  strain. 
Sandwiched  between  these  comes  an  article  from  the  pen  of  the 
Reverend  Malcolm  MacColl.  Now,  far  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  Mr. 
Malcolm  MacColl  is  an  inappropriate  person  to  write  biography. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  some  of  the  most  valuable  characteristics 
of  the  biographer — an  amiable  tendency  to  haunt  the  neighbourhood 
and  personal  society  of  great  men ;  an  innocent  delight  in  re- 
counting their  conversation  with  him  in  their  mollia  tempora;  a 
cheerful  consciousness  of  reflected  honour  in  the  telling  of  his 
story.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  were  to  die — which  heaven  forefend — and 
if  Mr.  MacColl  were  to  outlive  him,  some  thought  such  as  that 
which  Heine  formulated  in  one  of  his  wickedest  and  most 
apparently  harmless  phrases  ("  Goethe  sey  todt  und  Eckermann  sey 
zu  leben  ")  might  pass  through  our  minds,  but  we  should  look 
forward  to  a  very  satisfactory  life  of  "  my  great  friend  "  damaged 
only  by  an  incurable  belief  on  Mr.  MacColl's  part  that  argument 
fresh  from  his  own  mint  was  necessary  to  support  and  buttress 
his  great  friend's  admirable  conduct  and  conclusions. 

In  relation  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  the  absolute  fitness 
of  Mr.  MacColl  for  his  post  on  the  present  occasion  is  more 
doubtful.  He  is,  we  are  sure,  superior  to  the  degrading  law 
which  ordains  that  a  great  man  shall  not  be  a  great  man  to  certain 
varieties  of  hangers-on.  But  then  he  was  not  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  hanger-on.  Still,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  him  the  credit 
of  having  produced  something  very  like  a  masterpiece.  We  shall 
pay  no  attention  to  his  purely  political  criticisms,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  Mr.  MacColl's  political  criticisms,  except  when  they  are 
inspired,  are  purely  his  own  affairs;  and  because,  in  the  second, 
this  is  not  the  place  to  do  anything  with  them.  What  is  really 
interesting  is  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  critic  with  the 
personal  history,  motives,  &c,  of  the  dead  man.  Mr.  MacColl's 
1  first  object  is  to  prove  that  Isaac  Disraeli  was  a  free-thinker  and 
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a  man  of  violent  polemic  language — ergo,  it  was  probable  that  his 
son  would  be  a  free-thinker  and  a  man  of  violent  polemical 
language.  Q.  E.  D.  Then  the  son  went  to  school.  Nor  was  his 
experience  of  school  life  calculated  to  wean  him  from  the  religious 
scepticism  which  he  had  imbibed  (ex  hypothesi)  from  his  father. 
This  experience  Mr.  MacColl  infers  to  have  been  one  of  persecu- 
tion and  ill-treatment.  It  is  nothing  that  numerous  souvenirs 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  school  life  have  been  published,  and  that 
no  such  experiences  are  hinted  at.  "  That  he  was  thus  treated 
is,"  Mr.  MacColl  thinks,  "  apparent "  from  Vivian  Grey  and 
Contarini  Fleming.  "What  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  have  liked 
to  do  would  have  been  to  carry  out  Vivian  Grey's  plan  of  joint 
revenge  on  the  usher  and  the  boys.  Contarini  Fleming's  fight, 
his  frantic  revengefulness,  "  the  characteristic  touch  of  the  foreign 
boy's  scorn  for  the  rules  of  fair  fighting,"  are  "  coarse  and  brutal, 
but  probably  no  more  than  an  exaggerated  expression  of  what  the 
writer  felt."  Besides,  is  the  vengeance  so  very  different  in  kind 
from  Lord  Beaconsfield's  treatment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel?  So 
Mr.  MacColl ;  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  Shakspeare 
would  have  liked  to  smother  Anne  Hathaway  like  Desdemona,  and 
that  the  scene  between  Cornwall  and  Gloster  is  only  an  exaggerated 
expression  of  what  the  writer  felt  towards  his  rival  in  the  sonnet 
matter. 

Hitherto  Mr.  MacColl  has  been  occupied  in  exegetics,  construct- 
ing Lord  Beaconsfield's  early  character  (a  dreadfully  bad  one)  from 
the  probabilities  of  his  training  and  the  apparent  evidence  of  his 
novels.  After  school  days  the  future  scourge  of  the  mild  and 
cleanly  Bulgarian  read  Voltaire.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  read- 
ing of  Voltaire  is  more  terrible  to  Mr.  MacColl  as  a  true  believer 
or  as  an  anti-Semite.  The  patriarch,  however,  planted,  it  seems, 
in  the  breast  of  this  fiendish  youth — an  appropriate  soil — the  re- 
solve "  to  turn  the  tables  on  those  who  had  despised  him."  He 
resolved  to  "  humble  himself  and  practise  all  the  arts  of  deceit  in 
order  to  obtain  the  position  he  coveted."  The  humility,  by  the 
way,  of  Disraeli  the  younger  is  a  precious  trouvaille  of  Mr.  Malcolm 
MacColl's.  The  critic  rather  wonders  that  the  career  which  followed 
was  "  so  free  from  moral  stigma,"  and,  indeed,  on  his  own  hypothesis, 
it  is  a  little  surprising,  especially  as  he  proceeds  to  show  how  Mr. 
Disraeli's  moral  corruption  was  completed  by  his  association  with 
'Lady  Blessington  and  Count  d'Orsay,  whom  Mr.  MacColl  is  good 
enough  to  describe  as  if  nobody  had  ever  heard  of  them.  The  evil 
task  begun  by  Isaac  Disraeli,  continued  by  the  school  persecutors, 
by  Voltaire,  and  by  poor  Lady  Blessington,  was  finished  by 
Bolingbroke.  Here  Mr.  MacColl  is  more  liberal  than  ever.  He 
actually  gives  us  a  character  of  Bolingbroke.  The  application  of 
that  character  of  course  is  nothing  new,  though  Mr.  MacColl  hardly 
acknowledges  the  copyright  owned  by  a  certain  essayist  of  three 
or  four  years  ago,  but  for  whom,  for  aught  we  know,  Mr.  MacColl 
would  never  have  heard  of  Bolingbroke.  As,  however,  the  main 
actual  contact  between  the  two  is  to  be  found  in  a  phrase  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  own — "  The  Tory  party  is  a  national  party,  or  it  is 
■nothing  "  (this  peculiar  nationality  in  Bolingbroke  was  recognized, 
be  it  remembered,  by  so  impartial  a  judge  as  Thackeray) — it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  MacColl  should  miss  it.  His  own 
endeavours  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  task  of  proving  that  Boling- 
broke was  a  free-thinker,  and  that  consequently  Lord  Beaconsfield 
was  one.  Q.  E.  D.  again.  However,  when  Mr.  MacColl  goes  off 
into  politics  or  theology  we  shall  not  follow  him.  He  has  a  right 
to  his  opinions  there,  and  in  supporting  them  gives  no  proof  of 
anything  worse  than  dulness,  which  he  cannot  help.  What  is 
rather  pleasing,  however,  is  the  charge  of  inconsistency  which  he 
makes  against  his  enemy.  Does  not  even  Mr.  MacColl  see  that 
this  particular  stone  has  a  terrible  tendency  to  come  back  against 
the  windows  of  his  own  idol  ?  This,  however,  is  perhaps  matter  of 
argument;  not  so  what  follows.  For  exquisite  combination  of 
unhappy  qualities  the  following  passage  will  perhaps  boar  the  bell 
over  anything  even  in  this  essay: — 

His  exemplary  devotion  to  his  wife  has  been  referred  to  already.  And 
that  devotion  derives  additional  merit  from  the  fact  that  it  waa  lavished  on 
a  wife,  much  older  than  himself,  not  strikingly  attractive,  and  not.  wedded 
chiefly  for  love.  Few  men  occupying  such  n  position  a*  Lord  IJeacons- 
tield's  would  have  bestowed  upon  inch  a  wife  during  their  long  years 
of  married  life  all  the  attention  and  gallantry  of  a  youthful  lover.  It  was 
probably  not  her  fortune  alone  that  Induced  Lord  llcaeonslicld  to  marry  a 
widow  so  much  his  senior. 

And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Vivian  O'rry,  to  tho  effect 
that  a  "young  and  handsome  "  wife  is  an  obstacle  to  a  statesman — 
that  ia  to  aay,  the  reader  is  invited  to  see  the  Fustorn  proverb  ap- 
plied to  two  graves,  not  one.  "  You/ the  critic  gays  to  the  one  victim, 
"  married  partly  for  money  and  partly  for  other  unworthy  reason/*." 
"  You,"  he  Sflvs  to  the  other,  "  wore  old,  you  were  ugly,  you  were 
married  mainly  for  your  money,  and  certainly  not  for  any  personal 
attraction."  It  ia  true  that  ho  makes  such  amends  as  self- 
portraiture  may  afford  by  indicating— quite  unconsciously,  DO 
doubt — his  own  standard  of  the  affection  and  gallantry  which 
need  be  bestowed  on  a  lady  who  is  unfortunately  not  young  or 
handsomo  by  her  husband.  Hut  this,  though  it  completes  the 
general  harmony  of  the  picture,  cannot  be  said  to  bo  an  atone- 
ment. In  foolish  old  days  women  and  the  dead  were  supposed  to 
be  privileged  from  attack  ;  but  Mr.  MacColl,  as  becomes  his  cir- 
cumstances and  allegiance,  has  mastered  that  superstition.  The 
other  passago  which  we  have  referred  to  is  a  pleasant  self-revela- 
tion of  a  similar  kind,  fortunately  marred  by  no  such  disgusting 
accompaniments.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  seems,  onro  honoured  Mr. 
MacColl  himself  by  an  anticipation  of  hi1)  statement  in  the 
House,  saying  "  I  don't  believe  that  he  hate*  mo  at  all."  The 
Comparatively  imperfect  satisfaction  which  this  statement  pro- 


duces has  been  before  now  referred  to.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
point.  "  Then,"  says  Mr.  MacColl,  "  somewhat  to  my  surprise,  I 
oivn,  Mr.  Gladstone  expatiated  with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  debating  powers,  his  splendid  Parlia- 
mentary pluck,  and  other  qualities."  "  Somewhat  to  my  surprise  " 
is  certainly  unpayable.  Could  not  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  our 
modern  Gay,  give  us  a  fable  of  two  lions  and  a  jackal,  and  of  the 
surprise  of  the  jackal  at  discovering  that  his  employer  respects 
his  foe  ?  Mr.  MacColl's  surprise  is,  indeed,  not  complimentary  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  but  it  is  still  less  complimentary  to  Mr.  MacColl. 

The  memory  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  owes  not  a  little  to  the 
editor  of  the  Contemporary  Revieiv.  He  might  have  committed 
the  task  of  devil's  advocate  to  some  really  dangerous  master  of 
the  craft.  Either  by  dint  of  adroit  insinuation,  or  of  generous 
praise  and  recognition,  mingled  with  uncompromising  denunciation 
of  conduct,  but  unspoiled  by  imputation  of  motives,  a  good  enough 
or  bad  enough  case  might  have  been  made  out  against  that  singular 
career.  But  the  stuff  which  we  have  quoted,  at  once  uncritical 
and  ill-mannered,  insolent  and  dull,  will  hardly  give  much  satis- 
faction even  to  the  members  of  the  West  Ham  Liberal  Associa- 
tion and  the  President  of  the  Rutland  Conference  of  Particular 
Baptists.  We  once  heard  Mr.  MacColl  uukindly  defined  as  "  a 
bore  who  writes  to  the  papers  on  the  Eastern  Question  " ;  and  an 
amiable  defender  of  his  added  apologetically,  "  Yes,  but  you  know 
Mr.  Gladstone  puts  things  into  the  bore's  head."  We  are  quite 
certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  put  this  thing  into  Mr.  MacColl's 
head,  though  very  likely  Mr.  MacColl's  zeal  for  the  house  induced 
him  to  efface  the  memory  of  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone's  unlucky  speech 
by  showing  that  some  one  can  speak  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  more 
foolishly  and  more  indecently  than  the  member  for  Leeds.  If 
this  be  the  case,  it  i3  an  instance  of  touching  devotion  and  com- 
plaisance which  no  eighteenth-century  chaplain  ever  exceeded. 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  did  not,  as  far  as  we  can  remember,  criti- 
cize the  personal  charms  of  the  late  Viscountess  Beaconsfield,  or 
express  surprise  at  his  father's  admiring  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
pluck.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  MacColl  can  never  understand — 
indeed,  on  a  good  old  theory  it  may  be  argued  that,  if  he  could,  he 
would  never  have  written  this  letter — the  disgust  which  his 
article  will  excite  in  persons  who  are  by  no  means  indiscriminate 
admirers  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  political  acts,  and  in  many  who 
were  directly  opposed  to  him.  The  animal  to  whose  Eastern 
achievements  we  have  (of  course  in  the  purest  metaphor)  compared 
his  proceedings  is  not  famous  for  a  nice  appreciation  of  the 
decencies.  But  it  is  a  little  instructive  to  compare  Mr.  MacColl's 
announcement  that  "  self-aggrandizement  was  the  one  aim  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  life  "  with  the  deliberate  statement  of  Lord 
Harrington  that  that  aim  was  the  good  of  the  country — ill-under- 
stood, perhaps,  but  still  the  good  of  the  country.  Had  Mr. 
MacColl  any  new  facts  to  offer  the  case  might  have  been  different. 
But  he  has  had  in  this  curious  analysis  no  light  to  throw  on  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  though  he  has  thrown  much 
on  a  matter  of  less  importance — tho  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Reverend 
Malcolm  MacColl. 


LONDON  IN  EPSOM  WEEK. 

fPIIE  weather  is  always  a  subject  of  interest  in  England,  and 
J-  there  are  sundry  classes  of  our  countrymen  to  whom,  like  our 
heavily-handicapped  farmers,  it  is  matter  of  constant  and  vital 
concern.  All  through  the  summer  and  tho  early  autumn  there 
are  hosts  of  holiday-makers  whoso  plans  of  enjoyment  may  bo 
marred  by  the  vagaries  of  a  singularly  capricious  climate.  But 
there  is  one  week  in  tho  year  over  which  Londoners,  with  tho 
crowds  of  strangers  in  their  streots,  aro  suro  to  bo  specially  ex- 
cited, and  that  is  tho  Derby  week.  Tho  weather  makes  all  tho 
difference  between  hope,  mirth,  and  high  spirits  on  tho  ono  side, 
aud  disappointment,  depression,  and  despondency  on  tho  other. 
Snowstorms  in  June,  although  not  altogether  unltnown,are  never- 
theless so  raro  as  to  bo  memorable  phonomena ;  but  rain  and  misty 
drizzle  aro  unfortunately  common  enough.  It  is  true  that,  in  tho 
opinion  of  tho  more  fastidious,  things  may  bo  overdone  in  tho 
opposite  direction.  If  a  bushel  of  dust  in  March  bo  worth  a 
king's  ransom — according  to  the  proverb— dust  may  have  gone  to 
a  discount  in  April  and  May,  while  in  Juno  it  is  probably  dog- 
cheap  and  proportionately  disagreeable.  Tho  suburban  roads,  so 
far  as  you  can  eeo  them,  may  be  sweltering  in  tho  sunshine  which 
has  been  beating  with  untempured  ardour  on  tho  Kpsom  Downs, 
baking  the  parched  course,  and  upsetting  tlx;  calculations  of  tho 
knowing  ones.  So  far  as  that  goes,  howover,  to  all  except 
some  epeculativo  knot  who  set  business  and  its  profits  far 
before  plcasuro,  tho  defeat  of  the  favourite  and  the  "cracks" 
if,  matter  rather  for  congratulation  than  otherwise  It  comes  in 
tho  shape  of  a  welcome  sensation.  As  for  the  pleasure-suckers 
who  crowd  to  Fpsoiu  in  their  thousands  in  their  relief  at  tho 
escape  from  pleasure-destroying  rain,  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  day 
too  lino  or  too  warm  for  them.  From  tho  good  old  times,  when 
all  the  world  went  down  by  road,  a  successful  Derby  day  has 
always  been  associated  with  dust  and  dust-veils  and  gossamer  over- 
coats ;  with  buckets  of  water  for  steaming  steeds  ami  brimming 
tankards  for  the  thirsty  "  humans.''  It  sides,  it  is  not  only  for  tho 
grand  day  itself  that  the  weather  is  a  question  of  extreme  import- 
ance. 1'or  the  countless  aportsineu  who  have  come  up  from  tho 
country,  who  have  crossed  from  (be  Continent,  or  who  have  oven 
tai<9n  berths  in  ocean  steamers  from  the  colonies,  we  should  sav 
that  the  aspect  of  the  skies  and  tho  metropolis  for  a  few  days  i iax 
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advance  is  felt  generally  to  be  of  even  greater  consequence.  Every- 
body who  has  come  to  years  of  discretion  lias  been  taught  almost 
unconsciously  by  personal  experiences,  while  on  the  eve  of  some 
event  to  which  he  has  long  looked  forward,  to  make  the  most  in 
the  meantime  of  the  pleasures  of  hope. 

And  what  a  motley  assemblage  we  have  in  London  in  the  Derby 
week  of  men  who  have  planned  and  schemed  and  intrigued  to  be 
present.  To  an  immense  number  of  people,  both  strangers  and 
residents,  the  Derby  week  is  the  actual  height  of  the  season.  Masters 
of  hotels  and  keepers  of  lodgings  are  reaping  the  richest  of  this 
annual  harvest ;  and  even  second-rate  houses  for  once  in  the 
vear  may  indulge  in  the  unfamiliar  luxury  of  summarily 
rejecting  urgent  applicants.  The  bachelor  quarters  of  St. 
James's  are  filled  to  overflowing  from  ground  floor  to  garret;  in 
the  coffee-rooms  of  certain  semi-sporting  and  military  hotels  the 
greatly  worried  waiters  are  being  worn  to  shadows.  The  military 
(Jlubs  are  in  their  fullest  feather,  and  long-parted  friends  renew 
the  intimacies  which  were  things  so  remote  ast  to  be  well-nigh 
forgotten.  Ollicers  from  the  Indies,  more  or  less  distinguished, 
but  either  bronzed  by  the  sun  or  tinted  in  salmon  colour  by  liver 
complaints,  had  timed  their  arrival  in  town  on  "short  leave  "  so  as 
to  pass  themselves  previously  through  the  hands  of  outfitters 
and  tailors.  Already  they  have  got  glibly  on  their  tongue- 
tips  the  babble  of  the  betting-ring  and  the  gossip  of  Tatter- 
sail's.  Moreover,  to  do  them  simple  justice,  many  of  them  know 
more  than  a  thing  or  two  iu  horseflesh ;  they  have  probably 
owned  half-Arab  racers  of  their  own,  and  ridden  them  too ;  or 
possibly  they  have  graduated  creditably  as  "  pig-stickers  "  in  many 
a  ueck-and-iieek  gallop  in  the  rice-fields  and  among  the  nullahs. 
They  take  kindly  and  very  readily  to  a  sport  to  which  they  have 
always  been  devoted  in  the  measure  of  their  opportunities.  And 
in  that  respect  and  others  they  are  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
awkward  squads  of  our  country  cousins,  who  make  them- 
selves at  least  as  conspicuous  by  their  bearing  as  by  their 
dress.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  horsey  farmers  who  show 
to  the  front  in  cutaways  and  knowing  billycocks  during  the 
Islington  Cattle  Show  week  and  the  Horse  Show.  These  men 
have  bred  "  bits  of  blood  "  themselves,  and  can  sit  square  at  their 
fences  in  crossing  country.  Nor  do  we  speak  of  the  stalwart 
young  squires  who  have  been  glorified  by  Kingsley  and  other 
novelists,  and  who  nowadays  have  their  clubs  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  normal  man  about 
town  except  by  superior  stamina  and  more  ruddy  complexions. 
We  refer  rather  to  the  thriving  solicitors  and  the  junior  partners 
of  flourishing  mercantile  concerns,  who  ingeniously  contrive  in  the 
beginning  of  June  that  professional  engagements  snail  bring  them 
to  London.  As  they  take  their  daily  walks  iudel'atigably  abroad 
of  a  morning,  or  lounge  up  Piccadilly  towards  the  Park  late  in  the 
afternoon,  it  is  in  vain  that  they  strive  to  assume  airs  of  fashion- 
able nonchalance  and  languor.  Their  eyes,  and  very  naturally, 
will  open  wide  and  turn  towards  the  equipages  that  roll  rapidly 
by  them.  They  hanker  wistfully  towards  certain  tempting  shop 
windows,  though  it  is  "  bad  form  "  to  stand  honestly  and  stare. 
They  are  too  evidently  dazzled  by  the  galaxy  of  beauty  in  the 
Row,  which  has  ceased  to  charm  more  blase  loiterers.  Though 
the  stern  moralist  might  deprecate  their  simple  show  of  vanity, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  easy-going  philanthropist  not  to  sympathize 
in  their  innocent  self-complacency  with  their  irreproachable  "  gets- 
up."  The  country  artist  is  conspicuous  in  the  cut  of  the  clothes. 
The  boots  show  "greater  breadth  of  treatment  than  delicacy  of 
touch;  it  is  clear  that  the  shiny  hat  never  came  from 
the  ateliers  of  Sackville  Street  or  Bond  Street  ;  and  the  radiance 
of  the  necktie  would  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  most  venerable 
and  peace-loving  of  African  potentates,  tempting  him  to  set 
light  by  repeating  rifles  and  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  make  a 
savage  onslaught  on  unsuspecting  guests.  But  the  wearer, 
although  very  much  alone  in  the  crowd,  is  cheered  by  the  impres- 
sion of  the  universal  admiration  he  excites;  nor  for  the  life  of  you 
can  you  help  envying  the  freshness  of  temperament  which  must 
make  the  wilderness  of  London  a  blooming  paradise  to  him.  Yet 
all  that  happiness,  whether  innocent  or  otherwise,  rests  almost  en- 
tirely on  the  treacherous  foundation  of  the  weather.  We  need 
scarcely  do  more  than  advert  to  a  possible  reverse  of  the  picture 
when  the  emancipated  Indian,  broken  loose  from  confinement  at 
large  in  cantonments,  exchanges  the  glowing  skies  of  Hindustan  for 
a  London  downpour  or  drizzle,  and  is  driven  to  fall  back  on  the 
familiar  cards,  or  the  more  familiar  rattle  of  the  billiard-balls  ; 
when  the  country  visitor,  whose  temporary  home  may  be  a  dismal 
back  bedroom  in  Coveut  Garden,  is  reduced  to  refreshing  his  eye 
with  the  spectacle  of  decaying  cabbage-leaves  as  he  gazes  discon- 
solately out  of  the  cofl'ee-room  window ;  when,  if  he  hardens  his 
heart  and  goes  abroad  in  the  mud,  he  i3  doomed  to  hide  his  lights 
under  a  bushel,  and  cover  his  brilliant  garments  with  a  great-coat 
that  has  seen  service;  when,  after  sitting  down  to  a  dull  dinner, 
he  goes  to  digest  it  in  the  stalls  of  a  close  theatre,  thinking  all  the  I 
time  of  the  disillusioning  in  store  for  him  when  he  has  his  holiday 
on  Epsom  Downs  in  a  downpour. 

On  the  other  band,  and  merely  as  a  dispassionate  onlooker,  we  revel 
in  a  tine  week  like  the  present.  We  may  have  no  idea  of  goin?  to 
Epsom,  whetner  by  road  or  rail.  We  may  content  our- 
selves by  reviving  the  memories  of  former  years,  of  which  the  ■ 
pleasures  are  remembered  while  the  troubles  are  gone  to  oblivion. 
W«  mav  be  pleased  to  have  London  left  comparatively  to  ourselves 
on  the  Wednesday  and  the  Friday.  But  it  is  delightful  before- 
hand to  remark  ail  around  us  practical  illustrations  of  the  general 
buoyancy  of  anticipation.     The  steps  of  the  Junior  Clubs  are 


crowded  with  beaming  young  faces,  which  show  all  the  brighter 
for  the  flitting  shadows  of  blackness  reflected  from  the  features 
of  one  or  two  saturnine  bookmakers.  Towards  luncheon  time 
there  is  an  agreeable  clatter  of  knives  and  forks  from  behind  the 
half-drawn  sunblinds  in  the  great  dining-rooms.  Looking  in  upon- 
the  lucky  little  groups  that  have  secured  tables  in  the  windows, 
we  are  charmed  by  the  superb  indifference  to  the  digestion  shown 
by  smoking  steaks  and  lobster  salads  and  mayonnaises  while  the- 
thermometer  stands  at  something  considerable  in  the  shade. 
That  jovial  midday  meal,  when  the  cheerful  convives  call 
for  more  cup  or  claret  or  bitter  beer  is  a  suggestive  revela- 
tion. They  eat  or  drink  without  prejudice  to  the  dinner  which  is 
inevitably  to  succeed  in  a  few  short  hours.  Had  Thackeray's"  Cave- 
of  Harmony  "  been  still  in  existence,  we  well  know  where  they 
would  have  finished  the  evening,  and,  even  as  things  are  in  these- 
degenerate  days,  wo  should  be  sorry  to  lay  any  length  of  odds 
against  their  following  up  the  dinner  witli  a  supper.  We  are 
sure  that  not  a  few  of  our  sprightly  young  acquaintances  could 
indulge  in  a  light  midnight  refection  of  pork  chops  and  Welsh, 
rabbit,  and  rise  in  the  early  morning  unruffled,  to  recruit  for 
the  promiscuous  hospitality  of  the  Downs  with  a  substantial 
breakfast.  With  such  constitutions  and  physical  capabilities,  if 
they  are  wise  they  will  undoubtedly  go  down  by  road.  We 
imagine  them  associating  in  companies  for  joint-stock  drags,  or 
arranging  expeditions  to  suburban  livery  stables  in  quest  of  those* 
refurbished  open  carriages  which  are  still  quoted  at  fancy  prices, 
in  spite  of  the  competition  of  the  irrepressible  railway  companies. 
Hansoms  with  a  modest  hamper  on  the  roof  are  fast  and  misan- 
thropical rather  than  jovial.  They  imply  complicated  betting 
books  or  daring  speculations,  with  the  distractions  that  must  pre- 
occupy the  mind  till  the  event  of  the  day  has  been  settled;  and 
then  the  champagne  will  flow  only  too  freely,  either  to  drown  the 
sorrows  of  the  moment  or  to  celebrate  an  intoxicating  success. 
But  going  down  by  road  in  pleasant  company  and  good  spirits  is 
greatly  to  be  recommended  to  the  young  "  sportsman/'  Probably 
he  will  have  no  reason  to  regret  it  at  the  time,  while  it  will  be  a 
picturesque  recollection  in  after  life.  Who  can  tell  what  changes- 
may  be  imminent  ?  'We  may  live  to  see  racing  and  other  idle 
recreations  peremptorily  put  down  by  a  people's  Parliament,  while 
a  Maine  liquor  law  that  proscribes  the  most  temperate  refreshment, 
has  been  acclimatized  by  an  autocratic  league  of  abstainers.  We 
wish  excessive  drinking  could  be  abolished,  whether  by  Act  of 
Parliament  or  moral  suasion  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  rougb 
horseplay  discountenanced  ;  and,  above  all,  we  wish  every  sort  of 
success  to  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
But  this  world  of  mingled  good  and  evil  being  as  it  is,  we  own  tc* 
a  fondness  for  a  genuine  English  holiday  like  the  Derby  day.  For 
one  man  who  is  locked  up  for  drunkenness  or  disorderly  conduct, 
or  who  deserves  to  be  locked  up,  how  many  worthy  and  hard- 
working folks  enjoy  a  day  of  innocent  happiness !  From  the 
keepers  of  respectable  refreshment  booths  and  temporary  6talls 
down  to  nigger  minstrels  and  speculators  in  "  Aunt  Sally,"  to 
fortune-tellers,  clothes-brushers,  and  vendors  of  correct  cards,  how 
many  unfortunates  have  an  exceptional  chance  of  picking  up  some 
of  the  crumbs  from  the  tables  of  their  "  superiors."  And  it  would 
be  difficult  to  maintain  that  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  a 
festival  that  brings  happiness  or  benefits  to  so  many. 


THE  FIRST  FRENCH  JOURNALIST. 

ABLE  editors  are  not  always  remarkable  for  the  width  of  their 
erudition,  and  probably  there  are  many  of  them  who  would, 
be  puzzled  if  they  were  asked  to  write  a  history  of  Theophraste 
Renaudot.  Yet  Renaudot  may  be  said,  without  straining 
language  much,  to  have  been  the  first  European  journalist  The 
Romans,  it  is  true,  had  their  acta  diurna,  which  may  have  an- 
swered to  a  journal  which  used  to  be  called  The  Day's  Doings. 
The  Venetians,  too,  had  their  news-letters— fogli  d'avvisi.  And, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court 
kept  news-collectors  in  their  service,  as  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  keep  jesters.  The  nouvelliste  was  a  sort  of  reporter  who  hung 
about  the  town  and  Court  listening  and  spying  for  information, 
as  has  ever  been  the  custom  of  his  honourable  profession.  When 
he  had  made  up  an  adequate  budget  of  gossip,  he  copied  it  out 
neatly,  and  presented  the  manuscript  to  the  lady  who  employed 
him.  She,  in  turn,  handed  it  about  among  her  friends,  and  there 
were  manuscript  sheets  of  news  which  were  lent  to  the  curious  on 
payment  of  a  certain  subscription.  The  best  knownof  the  nouvellistes 
was  Loret,  author  of  the  papers  known  as  "  La  Muze Historique,  ou, 
Recueil  des  Lettres  en  vers,  contenant  les  Nouvelles  du  Temps, 
ecrites  a  son  Altesse  Mademoizelle  de  Longueville"  (1650-1665). 
Loret's  nouvelles,  however,  were  printed,  and  were  a  kind  of 
"  Society  journal,"  as  opposed  to  the  serious  and  formal  Gazette, 
founded  by  Renaudot.  As  Loret  is  not  much  read,  except  by 
people  in  search  of  the  facts  of  social  history  in  France,  we  quote 
from  the  new  edition  by  M.  Livet  the  lines  in  which  he  announces 
the  death  of  Marion  de  Lorme.  The  date  of  the  letter  is  July  2, 
1650 : — 

La  r  auvre  Marion  de  Lorme, 

De  si  rare  et  plaizante  forme, 

A  laisse'  ravir  au  tombeau 

Son  corps  si  charmant  et  si  beau. 

Quand  la  mort  avee  sn  faucille 

Assassine  une  belle  fille, 

J'en  ay  toujuurs  de  la  douleur, 

Et  tiens  cela  pour  grand  mal-heur. 


June  4,  1881.] 
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Loret  must  not  delay  U9  any  longer  from  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Theophraste  Renaudot.  Thi8ingeniousandinventiveman,a native 
of  Loudun,  published  bis  first  Gazette  about  tbe  end  of  May,  1631, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  Figaro,  which  prints  a 
biography  and  a  portrait  of  Renaudot,  thinks  that  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  important  date  might  have  been  a 
good  occasion  for  founding  a  press  dinner.  "Pourquoi  la  presse 
francaise  n'aurait-elle  pas  ses  agapes  annuelles,  comme  la  presse 
anglaise"?  our  contemporary  asks.  But  no  nation  can  have  every 
enjoyment.  The  French  press  has  its  duels ;  we,  it  seems,  have  our 
■agapes ;  and  these  national  opportunities  for  exhibiting  th9  affection 
■which  journalists  notoriously  entertain  for  each  other  should  be 
sufficient. 

To  return  to  Renaudot.  He  was  born  about  1586,  and  took  to 
medicine  as  a  profession.  Being,  as  we  have  said,  inventive  and 
adventurous,  he  studied  tbe  nascent  science  of  chemistry,  and  em- 
ployed medicines — "remedes  chimiques."  He  was,  therefore,  de- 
tested and  calumniated  as  a  quack  by  all  orthodox  physicians  like 
'Guy  Patin,  and  they  threw  so  much  mud  at  him  that  some  of  it 
has  stuck.  Renaudot  had  the  luck  or  sliill  to  become  the  friend 
of  Le  Pere  Joseph,  the  intimate  of  Richelieu,  and  generally  known 
as  son  eminence  grise.  Through  the  Pere  Joseph,  or  through 
Richelieu,  he  got  the  rank  of  Medecin  du  Roi.  Yet  his  position 
as  a  doctor  was  precarious,  owing  to  the  fanatical  hatred  of 
the  Paris  faculty.  He  therefore  founded  various  lucrative 
enterprises,  such  as  the  Mont  de  Piete,  a  journal  of  advertise- 
ments, and  a  Bureau  where  people  could  go  in  search  of 
information  on  any  subject.  Here  are  some  of  the  advertisements 
in  the  Journal  d'annonces  : — "  On  donnera  l'invention  de  nourrir 
quantity  de  volailles  a  peu  de  frais."  "  On  demande  compagnie 
pour  aller  en  Italie  dans  quinze  jours.''  But  these  enterprises 
were  all  overshadowed  by  the  Gazette.  The  paper  appeared  once 
a  week,  and  consisted  of  four  pages  in  small  quarto,  or  later  in 
octavo  or  duodecimo.  The  strong  point  of  the  Gazette  was  its 
foreign  correspondence.  Thus  in  the  number  published  on 
May  30,  1631,  Renaudot's  "specials"  actually  sent  news  of 
April  2  from  Constantinople,  of  April  26th  from  Rome ;  while 
the  news  from  Antwerp  was  not  more  than  a  week  old,  being 
dated  May  24th.  Curiously  enough,  the  early  numbers  contain 
no  domestic  intelligence.  In  a  kind  of  "  budget,"  which  he  pub- 
lished once  a  month,  Renaudot  gave  a  summary  of  the  month's 
news,  and  replied  to  his  critics  and  opponents.  Probably  in  these 
"  leaders"  (they  were  all  the  leading  articles  Renaudot  knew) 
he  took  occasion  to  defend  his  antimony  and  other  chem- 
ical medicines.  Thus,  in  Dr.  Nivelet's  little  book,  Molicre 
et  Gut  Patin,  we  find  Patin  calling  Renaudot  a  "  weekly 
blackguard" — nebulo  hebdomadarius — and  a  "scoundrelly  snob," 
if  so  we  may  render  sycophanta  deterrimus.  But,  as  to  the 
Gazette,  Patin  writes :—"  Nothing  is  successful  here,  unless  it 
be  the  Gazette,  which  is  extremely  amusing  and  consolatory  too, 
for  this  chattering  journal  never  gives  any  bad  news,  though 
■we  know  there  is  plenty  of  it  just  now."  Thus  Renaudot 
anticipated  what  we  have  always  believed  to  be  likely  to  prove 
a  successful  plan  of  journalism.  There  should  be  a  ro9e-tinted 
paper  which  only  publishes  tbe  good  news.  All  our  failures, 
defeats,  evasions,  all  our  purchases  of  15,000/.  worth  of  American 
contempt,  ail  our  scuttlings,  explosions,  fiascos,  should  be  steadily 
ignored.  At  present  correspondents  have  an  invincible  trick  of 
telling  not  only  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth,  and  nouvcllist.es 
in  Merv  or  Tunis  write  as  if  they  did  not  care  a  pin  for  the 
feelings  of  party  men,  Liberals  or  Conservatives.  Our  favourite 
rose-coloured  print  should  be  called  the  False  Prophet,  and 
should  far  excel  the  Times  in  the  art  of  prophesying  smooth 
things.  This  art  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Renaudot, 
•who,  as  the  dependent  of  Richelieu,  could  not  bo  an  independ- 
ent journalist,  and  must  have  "  edited "  his  foreign  corre- 
spondents' letters  pretty  severely.  in  1642  Renaudot  brought 
an  action  for  libel  against  Goi  Patin,  who,  in  a  Latin  prefuce  to 
the  works  of  Sennert,  bad  styled  him  a  nebulo,  and  a  blatcro, 
which  may  be  interpreted  in  the  idiom  of  Burns  a  blether tr. 
Patin  defended  his  own  case,  and  had  the  bettor  of  the  argument. 
Ho  boasts  that  be  has  pulled  I'enaudot's  nose  fa  pug),  and  adds 
that  the  gazetteer  "  hubet  frontem  meretricis,  et  nescit  eru- 
Descere,"  so  early  is  tlx:  phrase  which  speaks  of  "  pressmen  and 
prostitutes."  Renaudot  bad  two  advocates;  but  they  failed  to 
prove  that  nebulo  and  blutero  were  injurious  terms.  Yet  neither 
of  them  seems  exactly  complimentary.  When  tin'  P  ro  Joseph, 
Richelieu  and  Louis  XIII.  died,  Renaudot  found  himaelf  ■Ion  in 
a  world  of  enemies.  He  was  prohibited  from  exercising  his  pro- 
fession of  physician.  Mis  mont  de  pn'Kwai  closed.  Putin  now 
called  him  an  ardelio,  which  rounds  libellous,  but.  only  means  a 
busybody.  But  the  Gazette  did  not  cense  to  livo,  nnd  was 
patronized  by  Mazarin,  as  it  had  been  by  Richelieu.  Renaudot, 
foreseeing  the  immense  power  of  his  new  engine,  took  a 
vory  high  line,  not  unlike  that  of  the  modern  pres.!, 
with  kings  and  statesmen.  "  I  have  to  request  princes  and  foreign 
States  not  to  lose  time  in  trying  to  shut  out  my  news,  for  this  is 
a  sort  of  merchandize  that  custom-house*  cannot  detain,  and  which, 
like  torrents  of  water,  waxes  stronger  ns  you  try  to  resist  it."  In 
later  days,  Renaudot  Anticipated  a  modern  organ  of  evening 
Liberalism  by  starting  a  hallpenny  JfUOU^-Lt  OtWVitt  FilHQfU 
— which  was  hawked  in  the  streets,  and  greedily  purchased  by  a 
people  avid  of  news.  "  On  n'entendait,  ies  vndredii,  n -i-r  nutrn 
chose  que  le  Courrier  Ffancais."  Renaudot,  died  on  October  25, 
1653.  Hit  career  had  certainly  been  a  lein  irliahl"  OW  Hi  had 
invented  publicity.    And  this  ho  bad  done  but  incident. illy  and 


by  the  way.  His  real  business  was  that  of  medicine,  in  which 
his  innovations  were  practically  successful.  He  was  probably 
unaware,  in  spite  of  his  arrogance,  that  he  had  been  the  author,  as 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  said,  with  his  usual  geniality,  of  Satan's 
Invisible  World  Displayed.  All  editors,  special  commissioners 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  elsewhere,  all  penny-a-liners,  all  they 
that  write  leading  articles,  or  speed  the  light  canard,  are  his 
spiritual  offspring.  Renaudot  died,  according  to  Patin,  gueux 
comme  un  peintre,  but  probably  it  was  a  last  stroke  of  malice 
to  aver  that  the  nebulo,  blatero,  ardelio,  fourbe  did  not  "  cut  up 
well."  Renaudot  may  have  been  less  successful,  as  far  as  worldly 
wealth  meant,  than  many  of  his  successors  as  founders  and  pro- 
prietors of  newspapers.  Till  1789)  when  the  word  journalisme 
came  in,  his  Gazette  continued  to  be  the  chief  French  political  paper. 
This  was  rendered  the  more  easy  by  the  privilege  which  forbade 
any  other  political  journal  to  be  printed  in  Paris.  The  Dutch  press, 
however,  used  to  pour  out  little  journals  which  were  mere  collections 
of  political  slander.  Louis  XIV.  was  their  chief  victim,  and,  with  a 
touch  of  human  nature,  the  King,  as  Saint-Simon  says,  used  to 
have  all  the  Gazettes  etrangeres  read  aloud  to  him.  It  is  strange 
to  think  of  the  old  king  wincing  under  his  periwig  and  silk  lace 
at  the  attack  of  some  ragged  and  starving  garreteer.  By  this  date 
the  modern  press,  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  was 
full  grown,  and  as  active  after  its  kind  as  the  Nihilist 
pamphlets  that  are  read  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia. 


THE  YACHT-RACING  ASSOCIATION. 

"OATHERmore  than  two  months  ago  there  appeared  in  the 
-L^J  Field  what  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  drawing  of  one  of  the 
wine-glasses  of  the  old  Beefsteak  Club — that  is  to  say,  a  wine- 
glass with  the  foot  broken  off,  so  that  the  drinker  therefrom  might 
not  indulge  in  the  ignoble  practice  of  leaving  heel-taps.  The  descrip- 
tion which  accompanied  this  sketch  showed,  however,  that  it  did 
not  represent  a  relic  of  the  joviality  of  the  past,  but  the  midship 
section  of  a  yacht,  the  body  in  outline  precisely  resembling  the 
bowl  of  a  glass,  and  the  keel  in  section  the  stem.  The  marvellous 
vessel  thus  delineated  was  called  the  Evolution  ;  and,  though  the 
name  is  not  yet  known  to  the  outside  public,  it  has  already  become 
famous  in  yachting  annals,  for,  albeit  of  only  10  tons  measure- 
ment nominally,  this  cutter  has,  we  venture  to  say,  caused 
more  excitement  and  discussion  amongst  yachtsmen  and  yacht- 
builders  than  any  other  craft  which  has  appeared  since  the 
days  of  the  America.  The  Evolution's  designer,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Benthall,  had  apparently  been  guided  principally  by  a  desire 
to  take  the  fullest  possible  advantage  of  the  present  rule  of 
measurement,  and  she  has  accordingly  enormous  length  in  pro- 
portion to  her  beam.  To  give  her  the  requisite  strength  a  very 
ingenious  expedient  has  been  adopted,  the  vessel  being,  so  to 
speak,  built  on  to  a  girder.  It  i9  not,  however,  to  this  novelty  in 
construction,  striking  as  it  is,  neither  is  it  to  the  not  very  remote 
possibility  of  the  Evolution's  losing  her  mast  in  a  gale,  that 
the  attention  which  the  yachting  world  has  given  hex  or  tho 
excitement  which  she  has  caused  is  due.  The  Evolution  hns 
become  celebrated  because  she  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to 
a  crisis  the  controversy  respecting  the  rule  of  measurement  which 
has  continued  for  so  many  years ;  and  there  is  unfortunately  only  too 
much  reason  to  fear  that  she  may  bo  further  celebrated  as  having 
indirectly  been  tho  cause  of  much  injury  to  the  prestige  and  credit 
of  a  body  in  which  hitherto  many  yachtsmen  have  hud  unfalter- 
ing belief,  to  wit  the  Council  of  the  Y.  R.  A.  In  designing  his 
remarkable  vessel,  Mr.  Benthall  showed  in  tho  most  emphatic 
manner  what  could  be  done  under  the  Thames  rule  of  measure- 
ment, or  under  that  modification  of  it  which  is  known  as  tho 
Y.  R.  A.  rule  of  measurement.  It  is  not  remarkable  that 
many  took  alarm,  and  that  there  was  much  excitement  and  discus- 
sion ;  and  it  is  not  to  bo  regretted,  that  a  glaring  example  set 
clearly  before  tho  eyes  of  all  should  have  made  tho  necessity  for 
change  obvious,  and  well  nigh  indisputable.  It  is  remarkable,  and 
it  is  to  bo  regretted,  that  tho  body  which  was  supposed 
to  bo  better  qualified  than  any  other  to  deal  with  tho 
question  should  have  behaved  with  such  vacillation  nnd 
inconsistency,  and  should  have  tolerated  such  eccentric 
conduct  on  tho  part  of  one  of  its  members  as  to  shako 
altogether  tho  confidence  which  has  hitherto  been  reposed  in  it. 
Wo  certainly  shall  not  bo  accused  of  any  hostility  to  tho  Y.  R.  A. 
Wo  believe  their  rules  to  be  tho  best  which  exist  for  tho  manage- 
ment of  yacht- racing,  their  time  allowance  to  bo  tho  fairest;  and 
not  long  ago  wo  endeavoured  to  hIiow  that  clubs  would  do  well  to 
adopt  them.  It  is  with  tho  deepest  regret,  that  wo  fool  called 
upon  to  criticize  tho  recent  conduct  of  the  Council  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, criticism  is  unavoidable  if  there  is  to  bo  any  fairness  in  the 
treatment  of  the  question.  Tho  Y.  R.  A.  endeavour  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  Hubs,  and  they  cannot  complain  if  tho  mistakes  of 
their  Council  are  pointed  out;  and  that  their  Council  have  of 
late  nude  grievous  mistakes  will,  wo  think,  bo  evident  from  a  re- 
capitulation af  what  has  happened.  In  order  to  make  this  clear 
to  reader*  who  have  not  followed  the  *iil>jeel,  wo  must  go  back 
»oino  litl le  way,  and  slut"  some  fact*  which  uro  already  trite  to 
th 0*0  who  have  given  attention  to  tin  1  quo  itioii. 

Knrly  in  the  present  year  tho  Conned  of  the  Y.  \l.  A.  became 
convinced  of  tho  necessity  for  a  now  role  of  nieuHuieniout,  and, 

after  consideration,    urn-pled   one   which    was   MlggcMterl    by  tho 

Secretary  of  tho  Association,  Mr.  DiXOfl  Kemp,  a  gentleman  tit 
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competent  for  the  task  of  devising  a  system  of  measurement 
ns  could  possibly  be  found.  According  to  his  proposed  rule,  which 
has  perhaps  been  more  discussed  than  any  other  rule  that  ever 
was  proposed,  the  square  of  a  vessel's  length  was  to  be  multiplied 
by  the  extreme  breadth  and  the  product  divided  by  1,200.  How 
far  the  Council,  in  considering  the  matter,  had  been  influenced  by 
tidings  of  the  dosign  of  the  Evolution  and  other  vessels  we  are  not 
aware,  but  certainly  it  was  the  Evolution  which  made  the  necessity 
for  change  generally  obvious.  The  new  regulation  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Council  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  question  should  be  referred  to  the 
whole  body  of  members,  and  that  a  two-thirds  majority  should  be 
required  to  carry  the  proposed  rule.  In  an  article  written  at  the 
time  we  commended  this  decision,  as  it  appeared  to  us  that 
further  discussion  could  do  no  harm,  and  that  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  authority  of  the  Association  should  not  be  im- 
paired by  anything  that,  bore  the  semblance  of  precipitate 
legislation.  The  events  which  followed  this  not  unreasonable 
decision  were,  however,  most  singular,  and  it  is  to  bo  feared  that 
their  result  has  been  sadly  to  shake  the  credit  of  the  Council.  While 
the  vote  was  still  pending  Colonel  Leach,  not  a  yacht-owner,  who 
is,  it  seems,  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the  Association,  and,  for  this 
reason  we  presume,  a  member  of  the  Council,  thought  fit  to  send 
round  a  circular  which  virtually  urged  members  to  vote  in  the 
negative.  The  ambiguous  wording  of  this  circular,  which  was  such  as 
possibly  to  produce  the  impression  that  it  had  the  authority  of  the 
Council,  led  to  its  being  immediately  repudiated  by  the  Marquess 
of  Exeter  on  behalf  of  the  Council ;  but  a  good  many  votes  may 
have  been  sent  in  under  a  false  impression  before  the  official  notice 
was  received,  and  clearly  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  a  decision 
which  might  have  been  wrongly  influenced.  Of  the  impropriety  of 
the  conduct  by  which  this  unfortunate  state  of  things  was  brought 
about  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  We  do  not,  of  course,  impute 
for  an  instant  anything  like  mala  Jides  to  Colonel  Leach,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  took  a  most  mistaken  course. 

Any  harm  which  might  have  been  done  could,  however,  easily 
have  been  remedied ;  and  nothing  need  have  been  said  about 
the  matter  but  for  the  strange  behaviour  of  the  Council  of  the 
Y.  R.  A.  That  body,  as  has  been  shown,  brought  forward, 
after  full  deliberation,  a  rule  of  measurement.  One  of  their 
members  thought  lit,  without  resigning  his  place  on  the  Council,  to 
issue  a  circular  virtually  urging  members  of  the  Association  to 
vote  against  the  rule,  and  this  circular  the  Council  immediately  re- 
pudiated. As  the  voting  had  possibly  been  improperly  influenced 
by  it,  and  as  the  two-thirds  majority  did  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary, a  special  meeting  was  demanded  to  reconsider  the  question 
and  to  put  the  Council's  rule  fairly  to  the  vote.  This  requisition 
was  a  very  proper  one,  as  it  was  only  right  that  the  Council 
should  be  supported,  and  that  there  should  be  an  unbiassed 
decision  on  the  rule  they  had  brought  forward.  Strange  to  say, 
the  Council,  when  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  uphold  their 
authority,  made  a  sudden  volte  face,  and  declared  that  they  would 
rather  it  was  set  aside.  A  notice  was  published,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  Council  intended  to  give  their  own  rule  the  go  j 
by,  and  to  propose  almost  exactly  what  Colonel  Leach  suggested 
in  the  circular  which  was  so  strongly  objected  to.  At  this  meet- 
ing, according  to  the  Times'  report,  a  resolution  was  carried  which 
declared  that  the  vote  already  taken  had  been  wrongly  influenced 
and  was  therefore  null  and  void.  A  committee  list  proposed 
by  the  Council,  in  which  appeared  the,name  of  Colonel  Leach,  who 
had  not  resigned  his  place  on  the  Council,  was  not  accepted,  and 
it  was  determined  that  the  task  of  preparing  a  new  rule  of 
measurement  should  be  assigned  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
vote  of  the  whole  body  of  members. 

We  do  not  desire  to  consider  at  present  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Council's  rule  or  the  advisableness  of  further  consideration. 
What  unhappily  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  now  is  the  singular 
conduct  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Y.  R.  A.  In  this  case  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  certain  number  of  memb  ;rs  who  desired  to  support 
the  Council  called  for  a  general  meeting,  whereupon  the  Council 
imitated  the  famous  person  who  turned  his  back  upon  himself, 
and  accepted  the  proposition  contained  in  a  circular  which  was 
issued  to  defeat  their  own  proposal.  One  of  two  things,  then,  is 
certain.  Either  they  are  entirely  wrong  in  their  sudden  change  of 
course,  or  else  originally  they  brought  forward  their  rule  without 
proper  consideration.  Whichever  view  be  taken,  there  can,  we 
fear,  be  little  doubt  that  their  authority  must  be  sadly  weakened, 
and  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  clubs  whom  the 
Y.  R.  A.  seek  to  influence  are  not  likely  to  overlook  the  vacillating 
and  inconsistent  course  of  their  rulers,  and,  indeed,  the  fruits 
of  this  are  already  apparent.  It  seems,  from  a  letter  in  the 
Field,  that  another  misleading  circular  has  been  issued  with  the 
object  of  influencing  members  in  voting  for  the  proposed  com-  ! 
mittee.  The  result  of  the  vote  was,  we  believe,  announced  this 
week,  but  we  are  not  aware  who  were  selected.  If,  however,  j 
it  should  appear  that  the  voting  was  influenced  by  the  circular,  , 
everything  will  have  to  be  done  over  again.  It  may  very  safely 
be  assumed  that  this  second  irregularity  would  never  have  oc- 
curred had  it  not  been  for  the  weak  conduct  of  the  Council  of  the 
Y.  R.  A. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  is  not  a  private 
question  such  as  sometimes  arises  between  a  committee  and  the 
members  of  a  club.  AVere  it  so,  it  certainly  would  not  be  treated 
in  these  columns.  The  Y.  R.  A.  is  a  public  body,  which  seeks  to 
regulate  yacht-racing  all  over  the  coast,  and  the  question  of 
measurement  is  assuredly  not  a  private  one.    The  proceedings  of 


the  Council  which  represents  the  Y.  R.  A.  are  then  a  fair  subject 
for  comment,  and  unhappily  are,  as  has  been  shown,  open  to 
comment  of  the  most  unfavourable  kind.  How  the  Association 
can  expect  clubs  to  pay  them  universal  obedience  when  their 
Council  does  not  know  its  own  mind  for  a  few  weeks  together, 
and  when  a  single  member  is  allowed  to  oppose  the  body 
to  which  he  belongs  and  seemingly  to  prevail,  we  are  totally 
unable  to  conceive.  The  Evolution  caused  infinite  dismay  and 
commotion,  and  inspired  yachtsmen  with  just  fear.  In  their  dis- 
tress they  looked  to  the  Y.  R.  A.  to  help  them ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  strain  of  attempting  to  do  so  has  been  too  much 
for  that  institution.  We  trust  that  in  the  end  it  may  again  in- 
spire confidence,  but  at  present  its  position  seems  to  be  a  critical 
one.  To  use  a  nautical  simile,  those  in  charge  of  the  ship  have  got 
her  in  irons,  with  the  shore  a  great  deal  nearer  than  is  pleasant, 
and  this  is  greatly  to  be  regretted;  but  fortunately  everything  may 
yet  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  if,  as  is  most  probable, 
the  members  of  the  Y.  R.  A.  have  made  amends  for  the  errors  of 
their  rulers  by  appointing  a  good  committee.  It  should  not  be  a 
task  of  great  difficulty  to  select  from  their  body  men  quite  com- 
petent to  settle  this  question — and  settled  it  should  certainly  be 
— or  else  there  is  danger  that  the  sport  of  yacht-racing  may 
become  ridiculous  by  leading  to  incessant  dispute.  Recent  events, 
into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  now,  show  that  it  is  imperative 
that  there  should  be  a  uniform  code  of  rules,  and  a  uniform 
time  allowance.  The  necessity  for  a  uniform  rule  of  measurement 
and  foran alteration  of  thepresent  system  is  scarcely  lessapparent,  and 
it  is  therefore  greatly  to  be  hoped  "that  the  members  of  the  Y.  R.  A. 
have  elected  a  thoroughly  competent  committee.  That  body  will 
have  in  one  respect  an  enviable  task,  as  it  will  be  in  their  power 
to  put  an  end  to  disputes  of  long  durance,  and  to  make  yachtsmen 
forget  the  unfortunate  vacillations  of  the  Council  by  producing  a 
really  satisfactory  rule  of  measurement,  which,  without  making 
Evolutions  impossible,  will  assign  to  them  their  proper  place. 


THE  DERBY. 

THOSE  people  who  only  take  an  interest  in  the  Derby  on  the- 
day  of  the  race  are  like  novel-readers  who  content  themselves- 
by  reading  the  end  of  the  third  volume  of  a  story.    They  may 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  the  grand  finale,  they  may  take  pleasure- 
in  the  evident  blighting  of  many  hopes,  and  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  given  them  no  trouble ;  but,  after  all,  they 
cannot  derive  the  same  interest  from  the  conclusion  of  the  narra- 
tive as  do  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  actors  in  the 
drama,  as  well  as  with  the  complications,  the  virtues,  and  the 
villanies  of  the  plot.    The  Derby  may  be  said  to  be  a  long  story, 
beginning  about  a  year  before  the  actual  day  of  the  race.  The- 
first  scene  bearing  on  the  Derby  of  1 88 1  was  the  race  for  the 
Twenty-third  Biennial  Stakes  at  Ascot  in  June  1880.    This  race 
was  worth  more  than  1,000/.,  and  nine  two-year-olds  came  out  to 
contest  it.    Of  these  the  favourite  was  Angelina,  the  winner  of 
the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom ;  but  the  winner  proved  to  be  Sir 
Charles,  a  good-looking  colt  by  Pero  Gomez.    A  couple  of  days- 
later  came  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot,  another  valuable  race, 
worth  1,322/.    For  this  Tristan,  who  had  beaten  Angelina  at 
Newmarket,  was  the  first  favourite,  after  whom  Angelina  and  Sir 
Charl  es  were  equal  favourites.    Again  Sir  Charles  won,  Tristan 
beina'  second  and  Angelina  third.    After  this  race  Sir  Charles  was- 
established  as  first  favourite  for  the  Derby,  and  he  was  at  once 
backed  to  win  6,000/.  at  the  short  price  (for  that  length  of  time- 
before  the  race)  of  10  to  1.    After  winning  another  race  at  Win- 
chester the  favourite  met  with  defeat  at  Goodwood,  where  ho 
ran  extremely  badly,  and  he  never  ran  again  as  a  two-year-old. 
In  July  a  two-year-old  filly  of  extraordinary  merit  began  her 
career.    This  was  Bal  Gal,  who  unfortunately  became  a  roarer;, 
she  was  far  the  most  successful  two-year-old  of   the  season. 
If  she  had  kept  sound,  she  would  undoubtedly  have  been  first 
favourite  for  the  Derby.    A  colt  that  showed  some  form  in. 
July  and  August  was  Scobell,  who,  after  winning  a  couple  of 
races  at  Stockbridge,  ran  a  dead-heat  with  Wandering  Nun  and 
Mazurka  for  the  Astley  Stakes  at  Lewes.    In  this  race  Thora, 
and  Cumberland  ran  a   dead-heat   for   second   place,  being 
only  a  head  behind  the  three  leaders.    VVe  may  observe  that 
this  was  one  of  the  finest  races  ever  seen  on  the  Turf.  In 
the  Richmond  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  Scobell  ran  within  three- 
quarters  of  a  length  of  the  flying  Bal  Gal.    Another  colt  that 
occasionally  ran  in  good  form  was  Iroquois,  who  ran  Bal  Gal 
to  a  head  in  the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket ;  but  his  form  was- 
very  unequal,  and  he  ran  badly  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
In  October  came  the  race  which  was  intended  by  its  founders 
to  be  the  great  Derby  Trial  Stakes  for  two-year-olds — namely, 
the  Middle  Park  Plate.    St.  Louis,  a  colt  by  Hermit,  galloped 
in  three  lengths  in  front  of  the  nearest  of  his  sixteen  oppo- 
nents, Town  Moor  being  second.    In  the  Houghton  Meeting, 
when  meeting  St.  Louis  at  an  advantage  of  9  lbs.,  Town  Moor 
subsequently  beat  him  by  half  a  length.     St.  Louis  was  also 
beaten  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate,  but  he  was  again  heavily  weighted. 
In  the  Newmarket  Houghton  Meeting  the  Criterion  Nurt>ery 
Stakes  was  won  with  extraordinary  ease  by  a  horse  called  Geo- 
logist.   His  previous  running  had  been  nothing  to  boast  of,  but 
now  he  cantered  in  six  lengths  in  front  of  Thora. 

Early  in  the  winter  months  St.  Louis  was  first  favourite  for  th» 
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Derby.  A3  time  progressed,  there  were  rumours  that  he  was  not 
quite  sound,  which  were  followed  by  counter  rumours  that  he  was  in 
perfect  health.  After  this,  sometimes  St.  Louis,  sometimes  Sir 
Charles,  and  sometimes  Scobell  was  the  first  favourite.  At  one  time 
hopes  were  entertained  that,  after  all,  Bal  Gal  was  not  a  roarer  ; 
but  they  were  of  short  duration.  Geologist  became  rather  a 
favourite  as  the  spring  advanced,  as  also  did  Peregrine,  a  horse 
which  had  not  yet  run  in  public.  There  were  only  two  races  at  the 
Craven  Meeting  which  threw  any  material  light  upon  the  Derby. 
One  was  the  Craven  Stakes,  which  brought  out  Lord  Kosebery's 
Cameliard,  a  well-shaped  bay  colt  by  Cremorne,  who,  after  start- 
ing third  favourite,  beat  a  moderate  lot  of  horses.  The  other  was 
the  Biennial,  in  which  Tuni3  beat  Montrose  (who  had  won  the 
Great  Sapling  Stakes  of  1,000  sovereigns  at  Sandown  Park),  Great 
Carle,  the  winner  of  the  Home-Bred  Produce  Stakes  at  New- 
market, and  several  other  horses.  After  the  race  Tunis  was 
backed  at  1 5  to  1  for  the  Derby.  The  next  event  of  importance  in 
connexion  with  the  Derby  was  the  Two  Thousand.  For  this  race 
St.  Louis  was  a  strong  first  favourite  during  the  Craven  week, 
Bal  Gal  being  a  good  second  favourite.  The  next  week  saw 
the  dethronement  of  both  these  favourites.  Bal  Gal  was  tried 
in  a  perfectly  open  manner,  and  was  ingloriously  beaten ;  and 
St.  Louis  threw  out  a  splint,  had  to  be  blistered,  and  was  con- 
sequently stopped  in  his  work.  This,  of  course,  completely 
changed  the  aspect  of  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby. 
As  we  observed  in  a  former  article,  the  Two  Thousand  was 
very  easily  won  by  Peregrine.  Three  lengths  behind  him  was 
Iroquois,  and  a  length  and  a  half  behind  Iroquois  came  Don 
Fulano,  who  was  only  a  head  in  advance  of  Cameliard.  Scobell 
and  Golden  Plover,  who  had  started  first  and  second  favourites, 
were  unplaced.  Several  other  horses  of  note  were  also  hopelessly 
beaten ;  among  these  were  Tristan,  who  had  shown  some  form 
last  year,  Wandering  Nun,  and  Cumberland,  who  had  been 
among  the  five  horses  that  ran  within  a  head  of  each  other  in  the 
memorable  Astley  Stakes  at  Lewes,  and  Town  Moor,  who  had 
beaten  St.  Louis  in  the  Post  Stakes  at  Newmarket.  Two  days 
after  came  the  One  Thousand  Guineas.  Thebais,  the  winner,  was 
a  very  great  favourite,  but  even  the  roaring  Bal  Gal  and  Lucy 
Glitters  were  supposed  to  be  better  than  Thora ;  nevertheless,  Thora 
made  a  very  good  race  with  Thebais,  only  being  beaten  by  a  neck. 
We  have  already  observed  that  Geologist  had  beaten  Thora  by  half-a- 
dozen  lengths  in  the  Criterion  Nursery  Stakes.  Now,  therefore, 
Thora's  excellent  running  with  such  a  smart  filly  as  Thebais,  seemed 
to  prove  that  Geologist  must  be  a  horse  of  extraordinary  merit.  The 
result  of  all  this  was  that  Peregrine  became  a  very  firm  first 
favourite  for  the  Derby,  Geologist  being  second  favourite,  while 
Iroquois,  Sir  Charles,  and  Cameliard  were  for  some  time  the  next 
in  demand.  Excuses  were  made  for  Cameliard's  indifferent 
running  in  the  Two  Thousand.  It  was  said  that  his  jockey  had 
eased  him  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  win,  and  that  he  was 
better  suited  for  a  long  course  than  for  a  short  one.  The  position 
of  St.  Louis  in  the  betting  market  varied  almost  from  day  to  day. 
After  some  delay  in  his  training  he  again  got  to  work.  His  chance 
was  debated  with  great  eagerness  among  both  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  The  latter  said  that  after  a  suspension  of  his  preparation 
so  near  the  time  of  the  race  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be 
made  as  fit  as  he  ought  to  be  by  the  Derby  day  ;  while  the  former 
argued  that  his  sire,  Hermit,  had  won  the  Derby  after  breaking  a 
blood-vessel,  and  lying  idle  until  very  near  the  day  of  the  race.  From 
a  fortnight  to  ten  days  before  the  Derby  there  were  several  mis- 
haps among  the  Derby  candidates.  At  the  Newmarket  Spring 
Meeting,  in  the  Payne  Stakes,  Tunis,  the  first  favourite,  broke 
down,  and  was  afterwards  scratched  for  the  Derby,  and  Scobell, 
the  second  favourite,  ran  too  badly  to  have  any  great  hopes  of 
winning  the  great  race  at  Epsom.  Golden  Plover  injured  himself 
in  some  manner  at  exercise,  and  had  to  be  shot. 

Early  in  the  Epsom  week,  Sir  Charles,  against  whom,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  as  little  as  10  to  1  had  been  laid  almost  a 
year  ago,  was  scratched.  It  is  said  that  he  had  been  beaten  in 
a  trial.  Barrett,  an  American  horse,  who  had  been  heavily  backed 
at  20  to  1,  was  scratched  on  the  same  day.  On  the  morning  of 
the  race,  Cameliard  was  found  to  bo  lame  and  was  scratched. 
After  all  these  reductions,  only  fifteen  horses  went  to  the  post. 
There  was  some  delay  in  clearing  the  course,  so  tho  start  was 
behind  time  ;  but  after  one  failure  tho  horses  got  off  on  very  equal 
terms.  Iroquois  was  tho  first  horse  to  break  the  even  lino  of  heads 
by  going  to  tho  front ;  but  in  a  couple  of  hundred  yard*  another 
American  horse,  Marshal  Mncdonald,  took  tho  lead,  and  began  to 
make  tho  running  for  Iroquois.  His  exertions,  however,  were  un- 
called for,  as  St.  Louis  went  to  the  front  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and 
made  the  running  manfully  down  the  incline  by  Tattenliaiu 
Corner  into  tho  straight.  There  ho  Ix  gan  to  show  symptoms  of 
distress,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  the  lead  was  taken  by  an  ex- 
treme outsider  called  Voluptuary.  Scobell  and  Town  Moor  then 
came  forward;  but,  although  they  were  lending  when  ho  near  the 
winning-post,  they  were  running  like  beaten  horses,  while  Pie- 
grine  and  Iroquois  were  close  to  them,  and  were  evidently  only 
waiting  their  time  to  shoot  to  the  front.  Half  way  up  I  he  stmight 
Peregrine  rushed  forward,  and  held  the  lead  nsfnras  the  distance; 
but  Iroquois  followed  him  very  closely,  and,  as  they  came  near 
tho  winning-post,  passed  him  without  any  groat  difficulty,  winning 
by  about  half  a  length.  "  The  Britisher!  were  whipped,"  for 
Iroquois  was  bred  in  tho  United  States,  and  ho  belongs  to  an 
American.  Late  at  night  a  Transatlantic  telegram  nnnounced 
that  processions  were  perambulating  tho  streets  of  New  York 
in  honour  of  the  victory.     Leamington,  the  Biro  of  Iroquois, 


won  two  Chester  Cups  and  the  Goodwood  Stakes.  Iroquois's 
dam  was  descended  from  the  famous  West  Australian,  who 
won  the  Two  Thousand,  the  Derby,  and  the  St.  Leger  in  the 
year  1853.  Iroquois  was  ridden  by  Archer,  who  rode  Bend 
Or  to  victory  in  the  Derby  of  last  year,  as  well  as  Silvio  in 
that  of  1877.  The  result  of  the  Derby  would  appear  to  show 
that,  while  Peregrine  possesses  great  speed,  Iroquois  is  a  better 
stayer.  Both  Iroquois  and  Peregrine  are  good-looking  horses  •, 
but  the  general  opinion  among  good  judges  of  racehorses  is  that 
they  are  inferior  to  the  average  of  Derby  and  Two  Thousand 
winners.  Town  Moor,  who  was  third,  is  a  powerful  horse, 
16  hands  high,  with  a  great  deal  of  bone ;  but  he  has  high 
galloping  action,  which  is  a  decided  defect  in  a  racehorse.  Several 
competent  authorities  consider  the  field,  as  a  whole,  to  have  been 
the  worst  that  has  taken  part  in  a  Derby  for  many  years.  The 
day  was  intensely  hot,  the  dust  was  suffocating,  and  the  course  was 
as  hard  as  iron. 

The  Derby  would  be  incomplete  without  the  annual  wrangle  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  taking  a  holiday  for  the 
occasion.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  customary  adjourn- 
ment on  the  Derby  day  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  those  who  profess 
themselves  so  anxious  to  economize  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  they  grudge  the  Derby  holiday  on  the  Wednesday 
are  a  little  inconsistent  in  annually  wasting  a  part  of  the  Tuesday 
as  well.  The  debate  on  the  Derby  is  always  a  useless  waste  of 
time,  and  on  Tuesday  last  the  debate  on  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was 
considerably  delayed,  while  two  members  made  long  speeches  and 
stupid  jokes  about  bawling  blackguards,  ancient  Britons,  Sabbata- 
rianism, Saints'  days,  Nonconformists,  and  various  other  subjects, 
under  pretence  of  opposing  or  of  supporting  the  Derby  adjourn- 
ment. 


THE  RISE  IN  SECURITIES. 

THE  rise  in  the  prices  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  continues. 
It  is  now  just  two  years  since  the  movement  began.  It  was 
in  the  May  of  1879  tnat  there  was  the  first  symptom  of  a  revival  of 
speculation  after  the  long  depression  and  discredit.  The  specula- 
tion quickly  died  away,  but  it  began  again  in  the  following 
September,  and  has  since  continued  to  gather  strength.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  some  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
has  now  proceeded.  In  the  two  years  Consols  have  risen  3^  per 
cent.,  while  the  New  Two  and  a  half  per  Cents,  have  risen 
io£  per  cent.  Indian  Four  per  Cents,  have  risen  2  per  cent., 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  half  per  Cents,  have  risen 
5^  per  cent.,  and  Queensland  Fours  have  gone  up  per  cent. 
Amongst  English  Railways,  again,  London  and  Brighton  Ordi- 
nary shares  have  risen  over  12  per  cent.,  London  and  North- 
Western  about  14  per  cent.,  Metropolitan  about  5  per  cent.,  and 
Metropolitan  District  about  20  per  cent.  In  Scotch  Railways, 
however,  with  the  exception  of  Glasgow  and  South- Western,  the 
rise  is  trifling;  and  in  the  principal  Irish  lines  there  is  actually  a 
fall.  Nor  is  this  movement  by  any  means  confined  to  our  own 
market.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  still  more  marked  in  New  York 
and  in  Paris.  French  Three  per  Cents.,  for  instance,  have  risen  over 
6  per  cent.,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  Consols,  and  Bank  of 
France  shares  are  gone  to  a  premium  of  470  per  cent. ;  while 
United  States  bonds  have  appreciated  so  much  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  able  to  refund  the  Fives  and  Sixes  at  3.J  per 
cent.  And  it  is  expected  that  next  winter  a  further  reduction  of 
interest  to  3  per  cent,  will  bo  effected.  Moreover,  Now  York 
Central  shares  have  advanced  40  per  cent.,  and  Illinois  Central 
nearly  70  per  cent. 

The  phenomenon  being  thus  general,  it  must  have  general 
causes.  Amongst  these  the  principal  is  the  great  scarcity  of  first- 
class  securities.  Since  tho  French  Indemnity  Loans  wero  raised 
there  has  been  no  issue  on  a  large  scale  of  really  sound  invest- 
ment stocks.  On  tho  contrary,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
diminution  in  several  instances.  Tho  United  States  Govern- 
ment, for  example,  einoe  tho  close  of  tho  Civil  War,  will  have 
paid  off  about  1 8o,ooo,oocV.  of  its  debt  when  tho  present  funding 
operations  are  ended,  and,  at  the  same  timo,  it  has  reduced 
very  greatly  tho  interest  upon  tho  remaining  debt.  United  States 
bonds  were  previously  held  extensively  in  this  country,  in 
Holland,  nnd  in  Germany  ;  but,  as  the  redemption  of  the  principal 
and  tho  reduction  of  tho  interest  went  on,  tho  bonds  wero  taken 
away  from  Europe  Tho  banks  of  tho  United  States  are  com- 
pelled to  hold  Government  securities  or  else  to  give  up  their  noto 
circulation  ;  and  trustees,  insurance  oflices,  and  similar  institutions 
are  obliged  also  to  hold  these  bonds.  Tho  result  has  been  that  tho 
bonds  in  the  hands  of  the  general  public  have  been  very  largely  called 
in  and  paid  oil,  and  that  their  place  has  had  to  bo  taken  by  other 
securities.  While  this  was  going  on,  tho  growth  of  population 
and  wealth  has  boon  enormous.  .Since  tho  last  census  was  taken 
a  population  larger  than  those  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wnlun 
all  put  together  has  been  addod  to  tho  population  of  tho  United 
States.  And  tho  accumulation  of  wealth  has  been  in  greater 
proportion  still.  Thin,  whilo  tho  number  of  investors  and 
the  means  of  investment  havo  been  enormously  increased, 
the  really  sound  securities  within  their  reach  havo  been  very 
greatly  diminished.  Necessarily,  therefore,  a  gront  demand  fins 
arisen  for  other  good  securities,  such  as  Slate  nnd  city  binds  and 
railway  shares  nnd  debentures.  Tho  rise  in  nil  those  good  securi- 
ties naturally  led  to  a  rise  in  the  less  safe  securities,  nnd  has  ended 
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in  great  inflation.  Here  at  home,  too,  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  debt,  though  nothing  like  what  has 
taken  place  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gladstone  now  pro- 
poses to  turn  60  millions  of  Consols  into  terminable  annuities, 
and  in  four  years  more  he  or  his  successor  will  have  at  his 
disposal  4  millions  a  year  with  which  to  effect  a  still  greater  re- 
duction in  the  debt.  This,  added  to  the  redemption  of  the  United 
States  debt,  has  greatly  diminished  the  available  investment 
stocks,  and  consequently  has  driven  all  who  are  not  absolutely 
compelled  to  invest  in  Government  securities  to  put  their  money 
in  other  things  which  would  give  them  a  better  return.  There  is 
nothing,  therefore,  surprising  in  the  great  rise  that  has  occurred  in 
first-class  railway  debentures  and  shares.  When  Consols  yield 
only  about  2;j  per  cent.,  it  is  not  unreasonable  that  4  per  cent, 
should  be  considered  a  very  satisfactory  yield  from  such  railways 
as  the  London  and  North-Western.  And  while  this  reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  has  been  going  on,  it  may  almost  bo  said  that 
the  building  of  railways  has  ceased.  There  are  still,  of  course, 
small  additions  made  to  our  network  of  lines,  and  there  are  con- 
stantly emissions  of  new  capital  to  build  stations  and  make  other 
improvements,  but  the  construction  of  main  lines  has  ended.  In 
Prance  the  growth  of  the  debt  steadily  goes  on,  but  the  growth  of 
wealth  is  still  faster.  And  in  Italy  the  chronic  deficits,  which 
lasted  so  long,  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  There  is  a  balance 
now  between  income  and  expenditure,  and  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  In  fact,  Italy  has 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  borrowing  countries,  and  is  fast  becoming 
an  investment  or  capitalist  country.  There  is  thus  a  basis  for 
much  of  the  rise  that  has  taken  place,  though,  of  course,  like 
everything  else,  the  rise  itself  has  been  pushed  too  far. 

Another  but  more  temporary  cause  of  the  movement  we  are 
tracing  is  the  cheapness  of  money.  For  a  considerable  length  of 
time  now  the  discount  rate  in  the  open  market  in  London  has 
seldom  for  a  month  together  exceeded  2  per  cent.,  and  has  gene- 
rally been  lower.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  banks,  with  large 
deposits  on  which  they  have  to  pay  interest,  should  prefer  to  lend 
upon  stocks  on  which  they  can  obtain  from  2 J  to  4  per  cent, 
xather  than  compete  with  one  another  for  bills  which  would  yield 
thein  probably  not  half  as  much.  The  depositors  themselves,  too, 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  low  rate  of  interest  which  the  banks  are 
able  to  allow  them,  and  either  lend  upon  the  Stock  Exchange 
themselves  or  speculate  with  their  savings  in  the  hope  of  in- 
creasing their  capital.  As  long  as  this  great  cheapness  of  money 
lasts  there  must  be  an  upward  movement  in  securities.  It  would 
not  be  natural  that  money  should  be  lendable  in  the  short  loan 
market  in  London  for  any  length  of  time  at  2  per  cent,  or  less, 
while  good  securities  were  paying  5  or  6  per  cent.  A  third  cause  of 
the  rise  is  the  badness  of  trade.  When  trade  is  very  active  traders 
put  all  the  money  they  can  scrape  together  into  their  business.  They 
are  anxious  to  build  new  mills,  to  increase  their  machinery,  to  extend 
their  business  in  every  direction  where  it  seems  likely  to  pay. 
And  they  not  only  put  in  all  their  own  savings,  but  they  use  their 
credit  also  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  they  see  in  prospect  before 
them.  When,  on  the  contrary,  as  for  several  years  now,  trade  is 
dull,  a  much  less  capital  is  all  they  require,  and  consequently  they 
have  to  look  about  them  for  other  employment  for  their  savings. 
They  have,  therefore,  put  their  money  into  stocks,  and  have  thus 
augmented  the  demand  which,  as  we  saw,  is  .very  real  and  very 
powerful.  This  demand,  of  course,  is  temporary.  If  trade  were 
to  improve,  one  of  the  first  consequences  would  be  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers  would  sell  out  of  some  of  the  stocks  in  which 
they  have  now  temporarily  invested  to  put  the  proceeds  in  their 
business.  This  has  always  to  be  borne  in  mind ;  and  if,  as  we 
may  hope  now,  the  coming  harvest  is  a  good  one,  and  gives  the 
stimulus  to  trade  which  is  universally  looked  for,  we  may  expect 
that  considerable  sales  of  securities  will  ensue,  and  that  the  rise  in 
prices,  which  has  gone  on  now  for  nearly  two  years,  will  receive  a 
check.  In  another  way,  too,  the  improvement  of  trade  will  check 
the  rise.  It  will  cause  a  demand  for  money,  will  enhance  its  value, 
and  will  thus  make  people  dissatistied  with  the  low  interest  which 
is  now  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  first-class  securities. 

These  are  the  broad  and  general  causes  of  the  rise  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  which  is  causing  so  much  surprise  and  so  much  anxiety 
in  many  quarters.  They  are  neither  reprehensible  nor  immoral ; 
but  they  warn  us  that  at  any  moment  the  rise  may  be  checked, 
and  may  be  followed  even  by  a  considerable  fall.  As  yet  we  do 
not  think  that  here  in  England  there  has  been  any  very  wild 
speculation  such  as  would  cause  a  panic,  provided,  of  course,  there 
were  to  be  no  great  political  disturbance.  It  may  be  different  in 
France  and  in  the  United  States ;  but  here  in  England,  as  yet, 
the  causes  that  have  been  acting  are  such  as  made  a  great 
rise  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  extreme  discredit  caused  by  the 
GLasgow  Bank  failure  passed  away.  And  one  of  these  causes 
will  continue  to  act  as  long  as  there  is  no  great  fresh  creation 
of  securities — we  refer,  of  course,  to  the  scarcity  of  first-class 
securities.  If  there  were  to  be  a  great  European  war,  with 
its  enormous  issues  of  loans  and  its  waste  of  capital,  of  course 
the  value  of  money  would  be  raised  immensely,  and  all  prices 
must  inevitably  fall.  But,  if  there  is  not  such  a  war — if,  on 
the  contrary,  the  prosperity  that  is  now  extending  throughout 
the  commercial  world  continues,  and  is  availed  of  to  reduce  the 
debts  of  the  tirst-class  States,  sound  investments  must  command  a 
high  price.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  improvement  of  trade, 
however,  will  tend  to  check  a  further  great  rise  both  by  opening 
up  new  channels  for  the  employment  of  money,  and  thus  raising 
its  value,  and  by  diverting  from  the  Stock  Exchange  funds  which 
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are  now  poured  into  it  in  immense  volume.  But  even  the  im- 
provement of  trade  may  ha  ve  a  les3  effect  than  is  expected.  The 
conditions  under  which  trade  is  now  carried  on  are  greatly 
changed  from  what  they  formerly  were.  The  telegraph,  the 
railway,  and  the  steamship  have  revolutionized  the  methods 
of  commerce.  Jt  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep  enormous  stocks 
on  hand,  or  to  provide  long  beforehand  for  the  business  of  a 
season.  Orders  can  bo  transmitted  from  London  to  Calcutta, 
Melbourne  or  San  Francisco,  in  a  few  hours,  and  payments  can  be 
made  with  equal  speed  and  by  the  same  means.  So,  again,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  cotton  or  corn  can  be  brought  from  distant 
continents  to  Europe.  There  is  thus  an  immense  economy  of 
capital.  There  is  no  need  for  locking  up  vast  sums  of  money  in 
stocks  that  will  not  bo  used  for  months  to  come.  Nor  are  the 
enormous  warehouses  necessary  that  would  be  required  were  the 
present  volume  of  trade  to  bo  done  on  the  old  system.  It  may  bo 
doubted,  therefore,  whether  even  brisk  trade  will  have  the  effect 
that  many  expect  from  it,  though,  of  course,  it  must  divert  capital 
from  the  Stock  Exchange  to  commercial  business,  and  thus  enhance 
the  value  of  money.  In  the  long  run,  by  raising  the  value  of 
money  and  making  it  scarce,  it  will  bring  down  prices,  and  may 
possibly  even  produce  the  crisis  which  is  so  freely  predicted  now; 
but,  if  politics  run  smooth  and  no  accidents  occur,  the  crisis  may 
be  postponed  much  longer  than  many  of  the  prophets  seem  to 
think  possible. 


KECEXT  MUSIC. 

LAST  week  Mrce.  Sembrich  made  her  appearance,  which  had 
been  unavoidably  postponed,  in  Dinoruh  at  Covent  Garden. 
The  marvellous  facility  with  which  this  singer  overcomes  the 
vocal  gymnastics  that  are  assigned  to  the  part  by  the  composer 
was  as  marked  as  when  she  was  heard  for  the  first  time  last  year 
in  Lucia,  and  the  applause  with  which  she  was  greeted  was  as 
well  merited  as  up6n  that  occasion.  Save  for  the  popularity  of 
one  or  two  songs  which  the  opera  contains,  we  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  worth  the  trouble  to  a  great  singer  to  study  such  a  part 
as  Dinorah,  so  devoid  is  it  of  dramatic  interest  and  replete  with 
absurdities.  In  these  circumstances,  perhaps,  it  was  not  un- 
natural that  Mme.  Sembrich  should  have  been  unconscious  of  the 
comic  effect  produced  by  the  repetition  of  the  "  Shadow  Song," 
which  involves  the  reproduction  of  that  most  accommodating  of 
moons  and  breaks  the  thin  thread  of  dramatic  interest  which  may 
be  found  in  this  opera.  The  same  remark,  of  course,  applies  to 
M.  Lassalle's  encore  of  "  Sei  vendicata  assai."  Bearing  in  mind 
M.  Lassalle's  really  fine  representation  of  Nelusko  in  L'Africaine 
last  year,  we  must  admit  that  we  were  very  disappointed  at  his 
rendering  of  Hoel  in  this  opera.  M.  Lassalle  appeared  to  us  to 
have  lost  interest  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken,  and  had  become 
mechanical  and  conventional.  It  was  only  when  he  had  a  song 
which  was  worthy  of  his  great  powers  that  he  really  exerted  him- 
self. In  stage  language,  in  fact,  he  simply  walked  through  his  part 
until  he  reached  "  Sei  vendicata  assai,"  which  was  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  audience,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  was  marred 
by  the  repetition.  Mme.  Trebelli  took  the  part  of  the  Goatherd 
— an  insignificant  part,  which  she  raised  to  importance  by  her 
wonderful  powers  of  vocalization  and  acting.  Signor  Marini's 
Corentino  wa3  not  of  the  best.  AVe  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  advisable  for  Signor  Mariui  to  give  some  attention  to  the  con- 
ductor's beat,  especially  at  the  close  of  the  first  act,  when  in  his 
agony  of  fear  he  drops  on  his  knees  and  invokes  all  the  saints  in 
creation  to  have  mercy  on  him.  For  want  of  this  one  of  the  most 
comic  situations  was  completely  marred.  Mile.  Valmi  was  a 
competent  Capraja,  and  M.  Dauphin  and  Signor  Corsi  gave  in- 
telligent renderings  of  the  parts  assigned  to  them. 

Lohengrin  has  been  performed  at  Covent  Garden  with  two  new 
singers,  Herr  Labatt  of  the  Vienna  Opera,  and  M.  Dauphin.  Herr 
Labatt,  who  is,  we  believe,  a  Swede,  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
dramatic  tenors  of  the  German  stage  for  about  thirteen  years. 
Herr  Labatt  shows  us  a  somewhat  new  reading  of  the  part  of 
Lohengrin.  His  Knight  of  the  Swan  is,  judged  by  his  second 
representation  of  the  part,  when  he  had  overcome  his  first  nervous- 
ness, full  of  human  feeling  and  passion,  his  high  and  supernatural 
character  being  only  indicated  from  time  to  time.  Telramund 
and  Ortrud  are  treated  with  contemptuous  loathing,  finely  ex- 
pressed in  the  duel  scene  by  throwing  the  sword  and  shield  down 
the  instant  Telramund  falls,  as  if  they  had  been  polluted 
by  being  used  against  such  a  creature.  Again,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  act  Herr  Labatt  represents  Lohengrin  almost  over- 
come with  grief  at  the  loss  of  Elsa,  grief  so  deep  that  his 
sense  of  his  high  mission,  to  which  he  is  recalled,  can  only  by 
a  struggle  reassert  itself  and  restore  him  to  saddened  dignity. 
His  farewell  to  the  swan  was  full  of  feeling,  and  produced 
the  effect  that  was  desired ;  whilst  Mme.  Albani's  Elsa  was  as 
fine  a  rendering  as  she  has  ever  given.  The  touching  scene 
where  Telramund  accuses  her  of  her  brother's  death  was  given 
with  all  the  dramatic  power  that  she  has  now  become  celebrated 
for,  and  the  dreaminess  of  her  vision  of  the  Knight  who  was 
coming  to  deliver  her  was  exquisitely  depicted.  Again,  when  he 
does  not  appear  as  she  expects,  her  amazement  without  loss  of 
belief  was  most  admirably  represented,  whilst  her  expression  of 
joy  at  his  arrival  is  perhaps  unsurpassed  on  the  operatic  stage.  M. 
Dauphin,  at  the  second  performance,  as  the  Herald,  had  much  im- 
proved upon  4tis  first  representation,  from  the  fact,  doubtless, 
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that  he  had  become  more  familiar  -with  the  vast  stage  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Opera.  Signor  Silvestri  took  the  part  of  the 
Xing,  and  Mile.  Mantilla  and  Signor  Cotogni  were  respectively 
Ortrud  and  Telramund. 

M.  Dupont  conducted  the  performance  in  a  manner  to  increase 
his  already  high  reputation — his  skill  as  an  accornpanyist,  which 
we  have  before  noticed,  being  again  shown  in  a  most  marked 
manner.  It  would  appear  that  the  stage  manager  of  the  Royal 
Italian  Opera  has  a  special  spite  against  first  acts.  He  is  trying 
hard  to  make  the  first  act  of  Lohengrin  as  ridiculous  as  he  has 
already  rendered  the  first  act  of  Faust.  When  the  lists  have 
been  measured  out,  the  Herald  makes  proclamation  that 
all  must  stand  outside  the  lists  on  pain  of  death  to 
serfs,  and  loss  of  the  right  hand  for  freemen.  The 
instant  that  this  proclamation  has  been  made,  the  stage 
manager  causes  everybody  on  the  stage  to  walk  into  and  through 
the  lists,  and  has  now  gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  knights,  who 
have  marked  out  the  space,  remove  the  lances  which  mark  out 
the  lists,  so  as  to  give  greater  freedom  of  circulation. 

Mile.  Adalgisa  Gabbi  has  made  her  appearance  at  Her  Majesty's 
in  the  part  of  Aida,  and  appears  to  please  her  audience.  She  has 
a  beautiful  voice,  and  at  times  sings  well ;  but  from  some  cause, 
or  more  probably  some  combination  of  causes,  her  power  of  sing- 
ing frequently  leaves  her  altogether,  whilst  the  quality  of  her 
voice  becomes  extremely  harsh.  Her  dramatic  power  is  very 
great,  and  she  is  gifted  with  expressive  mobile  features.  Indeed, 
we  have  seldom  seen  the  part  better  played.  Mile.  Tremelli  was 
Amneris  ;  and,  though  her  performance  was,  on  the  whole,  stagey 
and  forced,  yet  she  deserves  great  praise  for  the  scene  during 
and  after  the  judgment  ot  Rhadames.  The  general  performance 
was  very  good.  Signor  Arditi  has  obviously  worked  hard  with 
both  band  and  chorus,  and  has  made  a  great  improvement  in 
both. 

Mme.  Nilsson  made  her  re-appearance  in  Faust,  which  has  been 
given  with  a  cast  exceptionally  good,  save  for  the  absence  of  Mme. 
Trebelli.  It  might  well  have  been  thought  that  there  could  be 
nothing  new  to  say  concerning  the  poetry  and  tragedy  which,  with 
the  most  finished  artistic  skill,  Mme.  Nilsson  imparts  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Marguerite.  Yet  there  are  some  dramatic  touches  which 
to  us  at  least  are  new — notably  in  the  scene  of  the  ballad  of  the 
King  of  Thule,  and  which  added  yet  another  grace  to  a  perform- 
ance which  before  had  seemed  perfect.  To  speak  of  the  power 
and  exquisite  delicacy  and  tenderness  of  Mme.  Nilsson's  singing  of 
the  part  would  be  only  to  repeat  what  we  have  often  said  before. 
Mr.  Maas  re-appeared  as  Faust,  and  sang  the  music  of  the  part 
with  fine  perception,  and  with  thoroughly-trained  use  of  a  pure 
tenor  voice,  which  is  now  a  rare  possession.  His  acting  still  leaves 
much  to  be  desired ;  but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  Signor  Mario 
began  his  career  as  a  poor  actor,  and  ended  it  as  an  exceptionally 
fine  one.  Signor  Xovara  appeared  as  Mephistopheles.  We  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  dramatically  he  is  the  best  Mephistopheles  who 
has  been  seen  on  the  London  lyric  etage  since  the  absence  of 
M.  Faure.  From  watching  his  performance  one  may  naturally 
infer  that  he  has  studied  not  only  the  work  of  MM.  15arbe  and 
Carrier,  but  also  that  of  Goethe.  His  acting  is  throughout 
original,  without  any  suspicion  of  eccentricity,  find  is  throughout  in 
accordance  with  what  we  take  to  be  the  right  conception  of  the 
spirit  that  denies  as  represented  in  the  person  of  Mephistopheles. 
His  command  of  gesture  and  facial  expression  is  unusually  com- 
plete, and  in  its  employment  he  never  sacrifices  truth  to  making 
of  points.  The  praise  that  we  can  accord  to  his  singing  is  less 
only  in  degree.  He  used  a  fine  voice,  on  the  whole,  with  much 
art  and  steadiness.  The  "  Dio  del  or  "  he  sang,  as  well  as  acted, 
capitally,  and  in  the  recitatives  he  was  admirable.  It  is  difficult 
to  judge  how  much  of  his  comparatively  limited  success  in  the 
serenade  was  due  to  the  extraordinarily  bad  accompaniment  con- 
ducted by  Signor  Arditi.  Signor  Arditi's  conducting  throughout 
was  of  a  flabby  kind,  and  also  went  far  to  spoil  Signor  Del  Puento's 
fine  performance  of  the  death  scene  of  Valentine.  In  spite  of 
Signor  Arditi's  conducting,  the  chorus  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment. 

The  second  Richter  Concert  consisted  of  Brahm'l  Academic 
Overture,  Leslie's  "  Mephisto  Walzer,"  the  "  Siegfried  Idyl,"  and 
Schumann's  Symphony  in  C.  The  Academic  Overture  was 
written  for  the  occasion  of  an  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philo- 
sophy which  was  conferred  upon  the  composer  at  tho  University 
of  Breslau  in  the  course  of  last  summer.  It  is  constructed  upon 
the  basis  of  four  German  students'  songs,  and,  although  full  of  the 
most  masterly  work,  it  is  likely  to  prove  somewhat  uninteresting 
to  tho  English  public.  In  the  first  place,  German  student  songs 
are  not  generally  known  here,  and  when  they  are  wrapt  up  in  the 
most  intricate  counterpoint,  or,  a*  in  the  wise  of  the  "  Fuchslicd,'' 
in  actual  fugue,  it  is  hardly  to  be  ex  peeled  that  it  will  unci 
with  general  approval.  Tho  overture,  however,  is,  when  understood 
and  read  in  the  light  of  a  work  written  for  a  special  purpose,  a 
really  fine  work,  and  will  repay  careful  study.  Of  Liszt's 
"  Mephisto  Walzer"  it  is  enough  to  s;iy  that  the  mu  ie  in  worthy 
of  Lenau's  idea.  Lenau  lost  his  reason  in  1844  aft'-r  having 
written  a  wild  version  of  Faust,  which  the  writer  1 .1  tli<'  nrml yt i>  ul 
programme  tells  us  he  considered  "  common  properly,"  and 
therefore  a  subject  to  exercise  his  wild  imagination  upon. 
Liszt's  production  is  analogous  to  Suint-Saens's  "  Dune  Mneubre," 
but  wanting  in  tho  diabolical  humour  of  that  piece.  To  thin 
followed  the  "Siegfriod  Idyl,"  indeed  a  poem  for  the  orchestra. 
This  symphonic  poeui,  as  it  maybe  called,  was  written  by  1 1<  1  r 


Wagner  in  honour  of  Mme.  Wagner's  birthday,  after  the  bixth 
of  her  son  Siegfried,  and  the  completion  of  the  opera  of  the  same 
name.  It  consists  of  themes  from  the  aforesaid  opera,  but  stands 
as  a  completely  independent  composition.  The  rendering  of  it  by 
Herr  Richter's  orchestra  was  as  perfect  as  possible,  as  was  shown  by 
the  way  in  which  it  was  received  by  the  audience  at  St.  James's  Hall. 
The  concert  concluded  with  a  magnificent  performance  of  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  No.  2  in  C,  which  was  given  with  all  the  vigour 
and  energy  for  which  Herr  Richter's  orchestra  is  now  famous. 

The  Richter  Concert  on  Monday,  May  30,  was  a  singular 
example  of  the  art  of  programme-making.  It  consisted  of  Mr. 
Stanford's  psalm,  "God  is  our  hope  and  strength,"  Liszt's  brilliant 
Concerto  in  E  Flat,  Haydn's  pleasant  Symphony  in  A  Major,  and 
the  Overture  to  Tannhduser — representing  the  modern  ecclesi- 
astical, the  virtuoso-technical,  our  forefathers'  methodical,  and  our 
own  vehemently  emotional  types.  All  the  works  were  excellent 
as  representatives  of  their  particular  forms  of  art ;  but  the  forms 
themselves  have  no  sufficient  connexion  to  enable  any  one 
to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  contrast.  The  Psalm,  which 
is  a  comparatively  early  work  of  our  distinguished  com- 
poser, is  the  more  remarkable  on  that  score  for  its  excep- 
tional clearness  of  expression  and  the  freedom  and  facility 
with  which  both  orchestra  and  chorus  are  handled.  The  first 
chorus  appears  to  have  made  the  most  favourable  impression,  as  it 
probably  deserves  to,  though  there  are  remarkably  happy  and  broad 
strokes  in  several  other  portions  of  the  work  ;  as,  for  instance,  the 
gradual  rise  from  the  "ppp"  to  "ff"  to  the  words  "  Be  still 
then,  and  know  that  I  am  God,"  which  prepares  the  return  of  the 
first  phrase,  "  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,"  as  the  commence- 
ment of  the  final  chorus.  The  performance  was,  on  the  whole, 
admirable,  though  the  singers  of  the  chorus  were  sometimes 
inclined  to  take  a  more  moderate  view  of  the  tempi  than  the 
conductor,  and  consequently  lacked  the  spring  and  elasticity  which 
should  have  rendered  the  interpretation  perfect.  The  reception  of 
the  work  was  most  satisfactory,  and  the  composer  had  to  appear 
to  bow  his  acknowledgments. 

After  the  Psalm  there  was  a  prolonged  interval,  no  doubt  to 
enable  the  audience  to  come  round  to  a  condition  of  mind  con- 
genial to  Liszt — a  procedure  possibly  excellent  from  this  point  of 
view,  but  likely  to  be  trying  to  the  executant.  But,  whether 
trying  or  not,  Mr.  Dannreuther  was  quite  master  of  himself  and  of 
the  occasion,  and  the  force,  clearness,  and  decision  which  he 
displayed  would  be  difficult  to  surpass.  The  performance  was  on 
every  side  of  the  highest  description,  owing  to  the  exceptional  care 
and  patience  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  rehearsal.  After 
this,  again,  there  was  a  prolonged  interval  to  get  into  the 
mood  for  Haydn,  which  indeed  is  a  leap  of  no  little  difficulty ; 
and  all  Herr  Richter's  force  and  unfailing  certainty  of  interpre- 
tation were  quite  needed  to  gain  the  appreciation  which  was 
due  to  work  performed.  It  is  in  itself  of  a  most  enjoyable  de- 
scription, and  in  some  respects  larger  and  fuller  than  many  better 
known  symphonies  of  the  same  master.  Of  the  final  item  in  this 
heterogeneous  collection  thero  is  little  to  be  said,  except  that  it 
was  as  warmly  received  as  ever,  well  known  as  it  now  is.  Tho 
performance  was  excellent,  and  reflected  the  greatest  credit  upon 
the  band  as  well  as  upon  the  conductor. 


TUB  THEATRES. 

iF  Twelfth  Xiyht  had  not  been  performed  by  tho  Meiniugon  Com- 
pany directly  after  Julius  Cccsar,  it  might  have  been  difficult  to 
avoid  judging  that  the  company  had  been  somewhat  overrated. 
Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  tho  Duke's  steady  opposition  to 
tho  so-called  star  system  ;  and  yet  the  one  scene  of  really  lirst-rato 
excellence  iu  Julius  Omar  owed  almost  everything  to  Herr  Barnay. 
The  result,  too,  of  putting  really  good  performers  into  inferior 
parts  is  not  likely  to  recommend  the  practice  here.  Nothing  was 
gained  by  putting  Fiuulein  Werner  into  tho  insignificant  part  of 
Lucius,  except  tho  loss  of  her  services  where  they  were  vory 
much  wanted.  Many  of  tho  inferior  members  of  the  company 
might  have  been  trusted  to  act  the  servant  of  Octavius  Crosar,  if 
not  ns  well  as  Friiulein  v.  Moser-Sperner,  at  least  adequately.  In 
the  Saxe  Meiningen  company,  as  in  others,  really  good  actors  aro 
a  minority,  and  they  act  different  parts  with  very  various  degrees 
of  sufficiency.  It  is  noticeable,  u><>,  that  all  tho  performor3  in 
Twelfth  Night  had  already  appeared  in  Julian  C'eexar,  except 
three  or  four. 

Leaving  aside  for  a  moment  the  great  scene  of  Mark  Antony's 
p<  •  eh,  thitp'iidei  ingof  Julius  < 'mar  on.Monday  uvuning  was, on  tho 
whole,  satisfactory  enough.  Herr  Barnay  showed  great  power  as 
Murk  Antony,  and  the  CasMiiisof  I  leir  Teller  was  decidedly  good ;  but 
none  of  the  other  actors  rose  above  a  very  moderate  level  of  merit. 
Their  acting  was  distinctly  stagy  and  their  elocution  monotonous. 
It  suggested  a  lesson  mechanically  repeated  alter  a  master.  The 
adorn  turned  their  backs  to  one  another  and  spoke  into  tho  house; 
they  took  attitudes  which  had  no  meaning,  and  used  gestures 
which  had  neither  jniint  nor  originality.  The  few  who  showed 
any  hign  of  having  formed  an  individual  conception  of  the  chame 
ten  they  were  repp  sonting  gavo  no  proof  of  very  high  lasto  or  in- 
telligence. I  Icrr  k iiber  went  very  near  In  malting  a  mere  buffoon  of 
the  "  envious  Oa«ca.''  Wo  have  seldom  hcuii  a  tender  ami  beautiful 
MUM  nunc  roughly  given  than  that  between  I'orlia  and^  Brutus. 
Caesar  looked  at  Cassius  as  if  ho  really  did  fear  him,  which 
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seems  to  us  a  decided  mistake.  The  admirably  drilled  crowd 
has  been  much  and  justly  praised,  but  in  the  earlier  scenes  it  was 
used  too  freely.  It  was  allowed  to  call  oil"  the  attention  of  t.h'> 
audienco  from  those  who  are  carrying  on  the  dramatic  action  of 
the  tragedy.  In  the  scene  of  Ciesar's  murder  it  almost  hid  the 
conspirators,  and  was  wholly  out  of  place ;  none  but  senators 
should  have  seen  the  deed.  Loafers,  women,  and  children  wero 
not  allowed  to  cover  the  floor  of  a  Roman  Curia.  Offisar,  too, 
was  slain  with  dagger's,  not  swords  ,-  and  if  swords  were  to  be 
used,  they  should  not  have  been  held  like  daggers. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  control  of  the  play  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Herr  Camay,  and  till  the  curtain  fell  on  the  third  act 
the  performance  was  really  great.  Ilerr  Camay's  bearing  when  he 
joined  the  conspirators  was  that  of  a  man  who  knows  him- 
self in  the  lion's  den,  and  is  conscious  that  nothing  but  perfect 
tact  and  self-possession  can  save  his  life.  His  suppressed 
grief  and  excitement  were  just  sulliciently  indicated,  aud  passed 
into  wild  lament  and  rage  when  ho  is  left  alono  without 
any  appearance  of  violence  in  the  transition.  The  hopes  raised 
by  his  acting  in  this  scene  were  fulfilled  when  be  speaks  from 
the  rostrum,  .and  lashes  the  mob  into  fury  from  the  side  of 
Caesar's  corpse.  A  large  part  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
really  magnificent  scene  is  due  to  the  thorough  drilling  and 
intelligent  use  of  the  crowd.  They  are  tere  very  properly 
in  the  front  throughout,  and  answer  every  appeal  made  to 
their  passions  by  Antony's  consummate  oratory,  as  a  fine  in- 
strument does  the  touch  of  the  musician.  Cut  it  is  the  player 
who  makes  the  music,  after  all.  Ilerr  Camay  might  have  suffered 
from  the  want  of  so  good  a  crowd  ;  but  what  would  even  the 
Saxe  Meiniugen  crowd  have  been  without  Herr  Camay  ?  There 
would  have  been  nothing  to  justify  its  tears  or  rage  ;  as  it  was, 
the  actor  dominated  it  at  its  wildest  moments. 

Although  no  one  particular  passage  of  Twelfth  Night  reached 
the  same  level  of  excellence  as  this,  it  was  far  better  played 
than  Julius  Casar  as  a  whole.  The  actors  who  had  appeared 
below  the  level  of  the  tragedy  showed  to  greater  advantage 
in  the  comedy.  Herr  Nesper,  who  had  been  a  poor  Crutus, 
made  a  well-bred  and  picturesque  Orsino.  Antonio  was  much 
more  within  Herr  Richard's  powers  than  Julius  Coesar.  Those 
who  had  been  lost  in  the  crowded  scene  of  Monday  night  filled 
greater  parts  in  Twelfth  Night,  if  not  with  any  striking 
originality  or  power,  at  least  with  spirit  and  grace.  To  this 
there  is,  however,  one  exception.  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek —  here  rechristened  Christoph,  for  what  reason  we 
do  not  know — was  taken  by  Herr  Gorner,  the  Cinna  the  poet 
of  the  previous  night.  The  rendering  of  the  character  given  us 
by  Herr  Corner  must  be  allowed  to  have  the  merit  of  being  con- 
sistent with  itself;  unfortunately  it  is  based  on  a  wholly  wrong 
conception.  Sir  Andrew  is  own  brother  to  Slender — he  is  timid, 
hanging  on  to  Sir  Toby  Celch,  and  feebly  imitating  him,  with  a 
weak,  intermittent  sense  of  bis  own  folly.  Ilerr  Gorner  gives  us 
an  impudent  German  Cursch,  who  pushes  himself  to  the  fore 
everywhere,  and  giggles  with  an  idiotic  self-satisfaction.  He  is 
frequently  funny,  but  it  is  not  with  the  right  sort  of  fun.  In 
spite  of  this  exception,  however,  the  honours  of  the  evening  were 
won  by  the  purely  comic  characters.  At  first  Herr  Puckert's 
Malvolio  and  Herr  Teller's  Clown  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  same 
failing  as  Herr  Corner's  Sir  Andrew.  The  Jester  was  too  conscious 
of  his  own  wit,  too  much  a  mischievous  sprite.  Malvolio  was  too 
old  and  ridiculous.  He  looked  like  a  disappointed  aud  bilious 
schoolmaster.  Cut  both  improved  vastly  as  the  piece  went  on. 
Malvolio  was  admirably  ludicrous,  with  a  very  proper  touch  of 
pathos,  in  the  famous  garden  scene,  and  the  Clown  threw  himself 
into  the  tormenting  of  his  enemy  with  a  zest  that  was 
catching.  Ilerr  Teller's  performance  gives  a  high  opinion 
of  the  versatility  of  the  actor  who  had  been  seen  the  night 
before  as  the  grim  Cassius.  His  delivery  of  "  When  that  I  was 
and  a  little  tiny  boy,"  was  especially  fine.  Herrllassel's  Sir  Toby 
Celch  was  thought  out  to  the  last  detail,  and  given  with  a  fat 
comicality  which  causes  a  laugh  in  the  mere  remembrance. 
Cut  the  most  brilliant  of  all  this  merry  crew  was  undoubtedly 
Fraulein  v.  Moser-Sperner.  Her  Maria  inspired  and  directed  the 
persecution  of  her  natural  enemy  with  an  intensity  of  enjoyment, 
and  triumphed  over  his  misfortunes  with  a  spontaneity  of  laughter 
befitting  the  ideal  type  of  all  waiting-women. 

The  finer  and  more  highly-bred  comedy  of  Olivia  and  Viola  was 
delicately  rendered  by  Fraulein  Gauer  and  Fraulein  Werner.  The 
former  looked  beautiful  and  refined,  as  her  part  requires  ;  and,  if 
the  latter  was  unduly  light  and  boyish  in  the  very  difficult  first 
scene  with  Olivia,  she  grew  stronger  as  the  piece  went  on.  The 
stage  arrangements  were  good  and  intelligent,  going  carefully  into 
such  comparatively  trifling  details  as  making  Sir  Toby  and 
Sebastian  (who  was  marvellously  like  Viola)  engage  in  the  correct 
sixteenth-century  style  with  rapier  aud  dagger.  Altogether, 
although  the  patience  of  the  audience  was  severely  tried  by  the 
number  and  the  length  of  the  waits,  it  left  with  the  pleasant  sense 
of  having  seen  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  of  all  comedies  most 
brilliantly  acted. 

A  certain  school  of  dramatic  critics  have  lately  been  vigorously 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  the  plot  aud  the  making  of  a  good 
"  curtain  "  are  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of  dramatic  literature. 
The  new  and  original  domestic  comedy  at  the  Vaudeville  has 
apparently  been  constructed  with  a  strict  regard  to  this  principle. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  the  characters,  unless  it  is  the  new  name 
of  a  very  old  friend,  and  there  is  absolutely  nothing  original  in 
the  dialogue ;  but  the  play  has  a  plot,  and  the  second  act  ends 


with  a  most  offective- situation.  Professor  Mistletoe,  a  puppet- 
show  proprietor,  has  adopted  a  daughter,  Alice  Merton,  and  edu- 
cated her  out  of  his  savings  like  a  lady.  With  a  very  respectable 
pride,  Alice  refuses  to  bo  a  burden  on  her  guardian,  and  obtains  a 
place  as  companion  in  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fotheringay  Trevanion, 
a  wealthy  man  of  business,  with  great  pretensions  and  a 
plentiful  Jack  of  breeding.  Alice  tells  the  Professor  of  her 
engagement  in  the  presence  of  a  Dr.  Lattimer,  who  is  a  friend  of 
the  Trevanions,  and  immediately  drops  hints  about  seeing  his  way 
to  his  revenge.  His  revenge  turns  out  to  bo  very  tame.  It  is 
simply  this— that  Arthur  Dalton,  Trevanions  stepson,  should  fall 
in  love  with  Alice  instead  of  with  Trevanions  rich  ward,  Lydia 
Penrilh.  All  happens  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  Doctor, 
whose  motive  for  wishing  to  revenge  himself  is  that  Mrs. 
Trevanion  had  jilted  him  a  generation  ago.  Alice  and  Arthur  do 
fill  in  love,  and  the  natural  complications  result.  The  Trevanions 
discover  the  secret  just  when  the  Professor  has  been  brought  into 
the  house  by  Dr.  Lattimer.  Of  course  a  violent  scene  follows,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  puppet-show  man  recognizes  Trevanion  as 
the  brother  from  whom  he  had  parted,  years  ago,  at  the  door  of 
the  charity  school  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up.  In  the 
third  act  all  is  made  right  by  approved  old  methods.  The  upstart 
Trevanion  is  ruined,  and  compelled  to  beg  help  from  his  humble 
brother — a  letter  arrives  at  the  right  moment,  and  everything 
ends  happily. 

The  characters  of  such  a  piece  as  this  are  not  expected  to  possess 
much  probability  ;  it  is  enough  if  they  follow  certain  stock  types — 
aud  the  dramatis  personce  of  Punch  are  very  familiar  figures 
indeed.  There  is  the  comic,  but  pathetic,  Professor  whose  ori- 
ginal is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  stories  of  Dickens.  A  certain 
force  and  interest  is  given  to  him  by  the  really  fine  acting  of  Mr. 
James,  who  has  learnt  not  to  overdo  such  parts  by  a  long 
familiarity  with  them.  Cut  we  doubt  whether  even  his  acting 
will  compensate  for  the  total  want  of  novelty.  The  other  cha- 
racters are  either  so  uninteresting  or  so  unnatural  that  no  acting 
can  make  thein  endurable.  Cut  everything  was  done  for  them 
that  acting  could-  do  by  the  whole  company.  The  dialogue 
becomes  tedious  by  mere  force  of  striving  after  smartness.  It  is 
full  of  efforts  after  fun  introduced  at  pathetic  moments,  and  puns 
which  have  not  always  humour  in  the  sound  and  never  in  the 
sense.  The  pathos  is  of  that  lachrymose  kind  which  makes  the 
audience  welcome  a  little  callous  brutality. 

Coralic,  the  version  of  M.  Delpit's  Le  Fils  de  Curalie  given  at 
the  St.  James's,  is  a  species  of  Forget  Me  Not,  with  a  suffering 
and  repentant  heroine.  The  dramatic  motive  of  the  play  is 
the  struggle  of  an  unhappy  woman  with  an  infamous  past, 
to  secure  for  her  son  the  happiness  which  she  has  deprived 
herself  of  any  chance  of  enjoying.  This  son,  Captain  Main- 
waring,  who  passes  as  her  nephew,  is  an  officer  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  early.  When  the  play  opens  we  find  him  just 
engaged  to  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Meryon. 
Although  the  young  lady  is  very  favourable  to  her  suitor,  the 
marriage  has  not  been  arranged  without  difficulty,  for  Captain  Main- 
waring  knows  this  much  of  his  birth,  that  he  is  illegitimate,  and 
it  is  only  by  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  romantic  Miss 
Meryon,  the  aunt  of  his  future  wife,  that  he  has  gained  his  object. 
At  this  moment  Coralie  herself  appears  on  the  scene  as  Mrs. 
Travers,  and  is  warmly  welcomed.  Cut  among  the  guests  at  Mrs. 
Meryon's  house  is  a  Mr.  Kelson-Derrick,  one  of  her  former  victims, 
who  is  also  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mabel  Meryon.  Of  course 
Coralie  is  recognized.  From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  third 
act  the  action  of  the  play  consists  in  her  efforts  to  keep  the  truth 
hidden,  above  all  from  her  son.  She  has  good  reason  to  fear  him ; 
for,  when  Derrick,  resolved  to  get  at  the  truth,  describes  Coralie 
with  very  dubious  taste  before  the  whole  party,  Captain  Main- 
waring  has  spoken  of  such  women  with  loathiDg.  Derrick,  who 
is  a  man  of  honour,  is  induced  by  his  unwillingness  to  cause 
suffering  to  keep  the  secret,  but  it  is  soon  learnt  by  another. 
This  is  the  family  lawyer  Critchell,  who  is  put  on  the 
track  during  the  drawing  up  of  the  marriage  contract.  He 
clears  up  the  mystery  by  the  help  of  a  rather  ignoble 
lie,  and  then  the  marriage  is  broken  off.  The  difficulty  of 
the  position  here  proves  too  much  for  the  dramatist,  and,  finding 
his  own  knot  too  difficult  to  untie,  he  cuts  it.  Critchell,  who  has 
caused  all  the  trouble,  induces  Mr.  Meryon  to  allow  the  marriage 
to  go  on,  and  Coralie  disappears  into  a  convent. 

The  piece,  though  disfigured  by  a  good  deal  of  tinsel  sentiment, 
is  undoubtedly  interesting,  and  it  is  admirably  played.  Mr.  Hare 
made  an  excellent  family  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Clayton  as  Kelson  Der- 
rick looked  like  a  man  of  the  world.  As  Sir  Jonas  Meryon,  Mr. 
Wenman  played  a  weak  and  foolish  old  man  with  much  delicacy. 
In  the  scene  where  he  has  to  inform  Captain  Mainwaring  that 
the  marriage  is  broken  off,  he  gave  a  touching  rendering  of  the 
struggle  between  the  old  man's  iunate  good  breeding  and  his  weak 
wish  to  shirk  a  difficulty.  Miss  Emery  and  Mr.  Kendal  made 
a  very  charming  pair  of  lovers.  If  we  allow  that  such  a  woman 
as  Coralie  could  entirely  cast  off  her  past  life,  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Kendal  was  admirable.  Her  interpretation  of  the  heroine's 
struggling  and  suffering  and  shame  was  full  of  power,  particularly 
in  the  scene  with  Critchell,  when  she  i3  suddenly  brought  to  the 
lowest  depth  of  degradation  just  as  success  seemed  sure. 

As  far  as  the  afternoon  performance  of  Much  Ado  about  Nothing 
was  intended  to  give  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  powers  of 
I  Mile.  Rhea,  it  does  not  offer  much  matter  for  criticism.  Whatever 
I  the  qualities  of  the  actress  may  be  in  less  exacting  parts  than 
Ceatrice,  aud  when  acting  in  a  language  which  she  can  speak 
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•without  a  marked  accent,  she  has  heen  ill  advised  in  venturing  to 
appear  before  an  English  audience  in  such  a  character.  She  has  a 
fine  presence,  an  easy,  self-possessed  carriage,  and  a  good,  well- 
trained  voice  ;  but  these  qualities  are  not  sufficient  for  the  render- 
ing of  Beatrice,  and  Mile,  lihea  shows  nothing  beyond  them. 
"When  she  calls  on  Benedick  to  avenge  Hero,  there  is  no  sign  of 
the  fire  and  dignity  which  should  be  shown  at  such  a  moment 
by  such  a  woman.  Mr.  Henry  Neville  as  Benedick  only  availed 
himself  of  the  advantage  of  acting  in  his  own  language  to  interpret 
his  part  worse  than  Mile.  Rhea.  His  Benedick  is  an  exuberant 
schoolboy,  and  as  little  as  possible  of  a  soldier  or  a  courtier.  The 
other  parts  were  more  completely  filled  ;  but  all  the  actors  showed, 
as  was  perhaps  only  natural,  a  want  of  study  of  their  parts.  Mr. 
Anson's  Dogberry  and  Mr.  Calhaem's  Verges  were  the  only  ex- 
ceptions. They  were  played  in  a  manner  to  make  us  wish  to  see 
them  again  in  a  more  carefully  prepared  performance  and  more 
worthily  supported.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  will  be  the  last 
of  the  attempts  made  by  foreigners  to  act  in  our  language,  at  least 
before  they  have  mastered  it.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to 
listen  while  passages  we  are  familiar  with  as  models  of  style  are 
delivered  with  their  cadence  spoiled  and  their  meaning  often  lost. 

The  performance  of  Heme  the  Hunted  at  the  Gaiety  last  week 
was  a  really  remarkable  piece  of  amateur  acting.  But  for  the 
name  of  Mr.  Reece  as  collaboi-ateur  we  should  have  said  it  was 
also  a  piece  of  amateur  writing.  Perhaps  it  was  wise  not  to 
depart  too  far  from  well-known  lines.  The  good  old  burlesque  is 
easier  and  better  followed  by  an  audience  which  comes  to  laugh 
rather  than  to  be  critical ;  and  it  is  easier  to  laugh  at  good 
amateur  fooling  than  at  the  professional  thing,  because  we  all 
secretly  believe  that  a  clown  is  born  to  his  clownery, 
•whereas  the  amateurs  are  followers  of  serious  pursuits. 
Great  praise  must  be  awarded  to  the  company  of  Heme 
the  Hunted.  Not  only  were  individual  parts  sustained  with 
extraordinary  spirit  and  enthusiasm,  but  the  grouping,  the 
readiness  and  absence  of  confusion  with  which  most  complicated 
scenes  were  performed,  spoke  of  long  and  careful  rehearsal.  The 
performance  of  Mr.  Archibald  Stuart  Wortley  as  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  entertainment, 
His  acting  was  quiet,  easy,  and  always  kept  in  hand  ;  he  delivered 
his  words  without  effort,  and  made  the  mo3t  of  his  points  :  and  he 
astonished  those  who  were  ignorant  of  the  full  measure  of  his 
accomplishments  by  dancing  like  a  very  Yokes. 


REVIEWS. 


EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  STUDIES.* 

MR.  HITCHMAN  has  given  us  in  this  bulky  volume  eleven 
studies  or  essays.  We  have  not  read  them  all,  for  a  some- 
what careful  examination  of  the  first  and  third  has  convinced  us 
that  he  has  set  up  as  a  teacher  of  others  on  a  very  scanty  stock  of 
knowledge.  Nay,  we  will  even  go  further,  and  say  that  we  have 
not  come  across  a  single  fact  or  a  single  piece  of  criticism  to  repay 
us  for  the  trouble  of  reading  the  eighty  or  ninety  pages  through 
•which  we  have  gone.  He  has,  we  should  imagine,  but  very  lately 
made  the  discovery  that  an  eighteenth  century  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  things,  have  gone  before  the  nineteenth,  and  that  it  must 
have  had  a  literature  of  its  own.  Full  of  ardour,  be  has  hastily 
read  up  all  the  latest  authorities  on  the  subject ;  and,  in  a  generous 
spirit,  has  resolved  not  to  keep  to  himself  the  good  things  that  he 
has  found.  He  is  like  a  cistern  in  which  the  escape-pipe  should  be 
put  at  so  low  a  level  that  it  would  begin  to  now  a  very  few 
minutes  after  the  supply-pipe  had  been  turned  on.  Like  some 
others  of  the  brethren  of  his  craft,  ho  is  not  so  careful  as  might  be 
desired  in  acknowledging  the  sources  of  much  of  his  information. 
He  does  even  worse  than  this,  for  he  borrows  and  at  the  same  time 
he  abuses  his  creditor.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  essayson 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  would  have  been  something  very  different 
from  what  they  are  now,  bad  it  not  been  the  case  that  long  before 
he  began  his  studies  Mr.  John  Forster  had  completed  his.  Vet  he 
thus  writes  of  that  eminent  author: — "Mr.  Forster,  in  his  Life  of 
Churchill,  has  chosen  to  say  some  very  harsh  things  of  Wilkes,  and 
on  no  occasion  has  he  expended  more  bitterness  than  in  dealing 
with  his  hunt  after  promotion.''  lie  accuses  him,  moreover,  of 
having  "  the  desire  to  exalt  the  poet  at  the  expense  of  his  allies." 
We  shall,  before  we  conclude,  examine  Mr.  Ilitchmnn's  defence  of 
Wilkes;  but  for  the  present  we  must  make  clear  the  extent  of 
his  obligations  to  the  author  whom  he  thus  severely  criticizes.  Wo 
had  not  read  three  pages  of  his  book  before  wo  felt  sure  that 
he  was  borrowing  from  somebody,  lie  h  describing  Wilkes's 
"admirable  social  qualities,''  and  he  brings  forward  Johnson  ns 
a  witness  to  them.  lie  thus  goes  on  :  "'His  mime,'  said  that 
great  moralist,  '  has  been  sounded  from  pole  to  pole  as  the  phrcnix 
of  convivial  felicity.'"  Now  here  was  a  misquotation  from 
Boswell  ;  but  how,  wo  asked  ourselves,  had  .Mr.  Ilitchman  fallen 
into  it?  Johnson  had  really  said,"J>id  we  not  hear  so  maflb> 
said  of  Jack  Wilkes,  we  should  think  more  highly  of  his  conversa- 
tion. .  .  .  But  after  hearing  his  name  sounded  from  polo  to 
pole  as  the  phrrmix  of  convivial  felicity,  wo  aro  disappointed  in 

*  Eighteenth  Century  Stuilirt.  Kt$tft.  Hv  I'rnti' u  Hit' lininii.  Author 
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his  company."  It  was  Mr.  Forster,  as  we  soon  found  out,  who 
had  first  carelessly  misquoted  Boswell,  and  Mr.  Ilitchman,  as  can  be 
established  beyond  a  doubt,  had  fallen  into  the  same  blunder  through 
borrowing  from  him.  It  so  happens  that  in  his  essay  on  Churchill 
he  again  quotes  the  saying  of  "  the  great  moralist,"  but  he  quotes 
him  and  Mr.  Forster  also  at  greater  length.  By  placing  the 
passages  in  parallel  columns  we  shall  be  able  to  make  clear  to 
our  readers  the  extent  of  his  obligations  to  the  author  whom  he 
has  so  ungraciously  censured  : — 

Mr.  Hitchmax.  Mr.  Forster. 
"  His  name,"  said  that  great  It  [the  fascination  of  Wilkes's 
moralist,  "  has  been  sounded  from  manners]  was  particularly  the  ad- 
pole  to  pole  as  the  phoenix  of  con-  mission  of  those  whom  be  had  assailed 
vivial  felicity."  Lord  Mansfield,  most  bitterlv.  "  Mr.  Wilkes,"  said 
who  had  little  reason  to  love  him,  Lord  Mansfield, "  was  the  pleasantest 
declared  that  "  Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  companion,  the  politest  gentleman, 
pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  and  the  best  scholar  I  ever  knew." 
gentleman,  and  the  best  scholar  he  "  His  name,"  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
ever  knew  "  (p.  3).  "  has  been  sounded  from  pole  to  pole 

He  conquered  even  the  staid  and     !S  the  ^n\f  °f  "H1™! 
prejudiced  Johnson.     "  His  name,"     More  "f"™^' "»  *dded,  "  Jack  has 
savs  the  latter,  "has  been  sounded     a  valjetTv  f  ,talki  Jack  18  0 

from  pole  to  pole  as  the  phoenix  of  SfoL,r  ;  and  Jack  has  the  manners 
convivial  felicity";  adding,  in  less  ?f  tlema,n-  „  ■ .  •  ■  J  lhe™ 
stilted  but  more  happy  phrase,  1'tt  e  wonder  that  he  who  could 
-Jack  has  great  variety  of  talk  control  vicissitudes  of  this  magnitude 
Jack  is  a  scholar,  and  Jack  has  the  J0?*.  so  ?l»ck,-v,  have  controlled 
maimers  of  a  gentleman."  ....  tlie  hkingot  Church.il.  He  was  the 
Thus  qualified,  and  having  con-  Poet  s  elder  by  four  years  ;  his  tastes 
stantlv  upon  his  lips  the  loudest  self-indulgences  were  the  same  ; 

profession!  of  love  for  truth,  right,  he  ,ad  ■  character  for  public 
and  justice,  it  can  be  no  matter  for  m?™htl'  (*>'  those  were  the  days  of 
surprise  that  he  should  have  fasci-  w,de  separation  between  public  and 
nated  Churchill.  But  beyond  his  Ilnvate,  mo™hty)  «  I*  tm.m- 
personal  qualifications,  the  svmpa-  peached;  and  when  hey  looked  out 
lines  of  the  poet  were  naturally  i?to.  P"b!,c  !te'  and  Moke  of  poh- 
dignified  and  honourable;  he  hi-  tical  aila.rs  they  could  discover -no 
lieved  that  the  struggle  in  which  ?°mt  ol  ^mtamL-Fbnln't 
Wilkes  was  engaged  was  one  of    £ssaV  0,1  P-  =43. 

right  against  might,  of  freedom 
against  oppression,  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  Englishmen  against 
Scottish  and  German  tyrants  (p. 
116). 

The  reader  will  have  noticed  how  Mr.  Hitchman  has  expanded 
four  words  of  Mr.  Forster's.  "  More  naturally,  he  added,"  has 
been  swollen  out  into  "  adding,  in  less  stilted  but  more  happy 
phrase."  Curiously  enough,  there  was  no  addition  at  all;  for,  as 
any  one  would  have  seen  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  turn  to 
Boswell,  what  was  "more  naturally  said "  came  before  and  not 
after  the  "  stilted  phrase." 

To  show,  however,  the  full  extent  of  Mr.  Hitchman's  indebted- 
ness to  Mr.  Forster  we  must  venture  to  trouble  our  readers  with 
parallel  extracts  of  some  length.  Both  authors  are  describing  the 
sudden  change  which  came  over  Churchill  as  soon  as  he  became 
famous : — 

Mb.  IIitciimax.  Mb.  Forster. 

From  this  time  forward  the  man-  lie  stripped  off  his  clerical  dress 
ner  of  Churchill's  life  was  changed,  by  way  of  parting  with  his  last  dis- 
He  threw  off  the  sober  garb  of  his  guise,  and  appeared  in  a  blue  coat 
clerical  profession,  and  appeared  with  metal  rattans,  a  gold-laced 
about  town,  "  dressed,"  says  a  con-  waistcoat,  a  gold-laced  hat  nnd 
temporary  writer,  "  in  a  blue  coat  rulllcs.  Dean  Zachary  Pearce,  after- 
with  gold  buttons,  lace  and  ruffles."  wards  Bishop  of  llochcster,  rcmon- 
i'carce,  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  straled  with  him.  He  replied  that 
"  dull  dean  "  of  a  later  satire,  offered  he  was  not  conscious  of  deserving 
a  remonstrance  on  one  or  two  occa-  censure.  .  .  .  The 11  dull  dean's 
sions,  but  was  met  with  Indifference  third  remonstrance  as  to  dress  met 
and  even  contempt.  The  parishioners  with  the  same  fate;  nnd  it  was  not 
of  St.  John's  expostulated  with  more  until  the  St.  John's  parishioners 
effect,  and  the  poet  resigned  Lis  cure  themselves  look  the  matter  in  hand, 
in  that  parish.  (Quarrels  nnd  extra-  a  few  months  later,  that  Churchill 
vagances,  equal  on  both  .sides,  had  resigned  the  lectureship  of  that 
long  before  feparatcd  him  from  his  parish.  .  .  .  The  OOmplalniflgl 
wife  ;  but  he  now  put  mi  end  to  her  of  his  wife  were  ended  when  his  own 
complaints  by  settling  n  liberal  al-  poverty  was  elided,  by  tin;  generous 
lowanoS  upon  her.  ,  .  .  "  The  stings  allowance  he  set  aside  fur  her  sup- 
nnd  <i  lows  of  an  avenging  eeosci-  port.  ...  It  wns  not  possible 
euro'  could  not,  however,  he  nlto-  with  such  n  man  ns  this,  flint  nnv 
gclher  turned  aside.  The  autumn  mad  dissipation  or  indulgence,  how- 
Of  the  year  whose  spring  had  wit-  ever  countenanced  by  t he  uses  of  the 
lies  i-d  lli'-  publication  ol  the  "  \'-><  ■  lime,  could  wear  11w.1v  hi-  sense  of 
ciud,"  saw  the  author's  third  work,  its  unwortliiiicss,  or  entirely  sDeOOS 
".Night.'  Hen  with  n  kind  of  remorse  nnd  sill' reproach.  Nor  is  it 
railing  sadness  he  disclaims  any  in-  clear  Hint  Churchill's  In-art  wns  ever 
lent  ion  of  braving  the  opinion  of  (he  half  so  much  with  (he  scenes  of 
world,  hut  intimates  hi  earnest  gni'-ly  into  which  he  is  now  said  t" 
desire  of  escaping  from  it.  It  is  easy     have    recklessly    entered    as    w  ith 

indeed  to  -'■«•  how  hi*  "out,  worn  by     tic   friend   hv    wh        side  he  en 

e  .11  -  e  nee,  loved  nny  sorrow  rnllu  r     tired  them,  ft  is  indeed  mournfully 
than  its  own,  and  sought  relief  in     confessed,   in  the  opening  of  thu 
1I11 11. nsolnlions  of  friendship  liem  alh     epistle  to  (lint  friend  win.  h  was  hi« 
the  veil  of  that  night  which  "heals     third   ell'ort  in  poetry,  t tint  it  (MM 
or  hides  our  enre  "  (pp.  ii|-it|).         to  henl  or  hide  their  enre  thev  fre- 
quently III.  I  ;  that   not  to  defy,  hut 
In  escape  the  world  wns  tOO  ol  I  en. 
Iheii  lie  ire;    and  that   the  rensou 
wns  nl  nil  limes  hut  loo  strong  with 
rneh  of  them  to  seek  in  the  other's 
■oriel y  n  n  I'm",   from    himself." — 
Mr.   t'urtter't   Eihiij  nn   Chun  hill, 
\i.  a.»'J. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  our  pnr  illoli  were  there  nny  need, 
but  wo  havn  established  our  r-nso,  nnd  we  will  (alio  pity  on  out 
readers.  Wo  will  now  consider  some  of  Mr.  Ilitchmnn's  ntnti>- 
ments,  without  troubling  ourselves  whether  they  nro  borrowed 
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or  his  own.  IIo  sets  up,  as  we  hava  said,  as  &  champion  of  John 
Wilkes.    That  great  patriot  is,  it  seems, 

known  to  posterity  rathei  by  the  satire  of  his  caricaturist  than  hy  the 
record  of  his  love  for  liberty,  or  the  tradition  of  bis  light  against  faction. 
.  .  .  His  very  vices  have  been  exaggerated.  He  lias  been  accused  of 
being  unchaste,  a  drunkard,  and  a  hunter  after  popularity.  .  .  .  Of  his 
triumphs  nothing  has  been  said,  chiefly  because  those  who  have  written 
about  him  have  regarded  him  from  o  standpoint  of  antagonism.  .  .  .  Of 
his  real  tenderness  of  heart  numberless  incidents  are  narrated.  .  .  .  He  is 
unfortunately  with  too  gojd  reason,  suspected  of  occasional  insincerity. 

Among  those  who  have  thus  done  Wilkes  injustice,  his  champion 
Mr.  Hitchumn  unfortunately  must  be  placed.  By  the  time  that  he 
comes  to  write  his  "study  "of  Churchill,  ho  has  forgotten  how 
good  a  man  Willies  was.  There  we  read  that  he  was  a  demagogue 
untroubled  with  scruples,  and  of  a  shallow  and  selfish  nature  ;  a 
man,  moreover,  who  was  a  partaker  in  the  vilest  orgies  of  Med- 
mefihain  Abbey.  To  apply  to  Mr.  Hitchman  his  own  words, 
"At  the  best  this  is  ungrateful.  We  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours, 
aud  vituperate  the  man  who  planted  the  tree."  However  ill  we 
judge  of  Wilkes— and  very  ill,  indeed,  we  do  judge — we  scarcoly 
need  go  beyond  Mr.  Hitchman  for  proper  words  of  condemnation. 
We  are  content  with  saying  that  Wilke3  was  a  demagogue  of  a 
.shallow  and  selfish  nature,  untroubled  with  scruples,  and  given  to 
indulge  in  the  vilest  orgies.  It  is,  however,  absurd  to  maintain 
that  Wilkes's  character  is  not  understood.  He  rendered  great 
and  lasting  services  to  his  country,  for  which  he  does  not  deserve 
one  farthing's  worth  of  gratitude.  We  venture  to  say  that,  so  far 
from  his  being  underestimated  at  the  present  day,  he  is  very 
much  overestimated.  That  pleasant  manner,  and  that  wit  which 
oveicame  Johnson  and  Mansfield,  have  overcome  those  who  are  in 
even  a  slight  degree  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  last 
century.  The  famous  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  Messrs.  Hilly  in 
the  Poultry  has  done  more  to  whitewash  his  memory  than  a  host  of 
apologists  could  have  effected,  even  if  they  had  been  headed  by 
Mr.  Froude  and  had  had  Mr.  Hitchman  to  bring  up  their  rear. 
The  struggles  in  which  he  was  engaged  against  the  encroaching 
power  h)th  of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Parliament  are  told 
in  every  History  of  England,  though,  for  all  we  know,  they  have 
only  lately  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Hitchman.  It  is,  however, 
sometimes  forgotten  that  beneath  a  pleasant  manner  lurked  the 
meanest  and  most  selfish  heart,  and  that  the  patriot  at  any 
momeut  was  ready  to  strip  off  his  mask  and  become  the  place- 
man. Put  a  few  short  months  after  he  had  fought  the  battle  of 
general  warrants,  while  he  was  an  outlaw  in  Prance,  he  wrote  to 
solicit  the  post  of  Ambassador  to  Constantinople.  "If,"  he  said, 
"Government  means  peace  or  friendship  with  me  ...  I  then 
breathe  no  longer  hostility.  And  between  ourselves,  if  they  would 
send  me  Ambassador  to  Constantinople,  it  is  all  I  should  wish. 
...  If  I  stay  at  Paris,  I  will  not  be  forgot  in  England  ;  for  I 
■will  feed  the  papers,  from  time  to  time,  with  gall  and  vinegar 
against  the  Administration." 

To  prove  Wilkes's  real  tenderness  of  heart  Mr.  Hitchman  tells 
us  that  when  his  gardener  wanted  to  shoot  the  blackbirds  which 
ate  his  cherries,  he  said,  "  Poor  birds  !  they  are  welcome."  He 
does  not  tell  us — perhaps  he  does  not  know — how  cruelly  he 
deceived  his  two  daughters.  He  lived  to  the  last  in  grand  style, 
keeping  up  no  less  than  three  houses.  He  had,  shortly  before  his 
death,  assured  his  children  that  they  would  find  a  considerable 
balance  at  his  banker's.  He  drew  up  a  very  proper  will  by  w7hich 
he  made  not  only  a  suitable  provision  for  them,  but  left  legacies 
to  other  deserving  people.  Unfortunately  it  was  found  that  his 
property  did  not  amount  "  to  one-fifth  part  of  the  few  moderate 
legacies  which  he  bequeathed."  The  friend  who  broke  to  his 
daughters  the  melancholy  news  of  the  state  in  which  they  were 
left,  wrote  "  how  irreconcileable  to  the  language  which  he  ex- 
pressed not  long  before  his  death — both  to  the  excellent  Miss 
W  ilkes,  to  Mrs.  Arnold,  and  to  Miss  Harriet."  Wilkes  was 
beyond  doubt  an  utterly  worthless  man,  whose  interest  it  more 
than  once  served  to  fight  on  the  side  of  libert)'.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  mercenary  soldier  who  would  at  any  time  have  deserted 
his  colours  and  gone  over  to  the  other  side,  had  it  been  made 
worth  his  while. 

We  must  pass  on  to  one  or  two  other  matters  in  Mr.  Hitchman 's 
book.  In  writing  of  the  time  at  which  Wilkes  entered  public  life, 
he  says,  "  the  race  of  giants  had,  indeed,  died  out,  and  in  its  stead 
a  brood  of  pigmies  had  come  in."  Among  the  pigmies  was,  how- 
ever, the  "  great  Commoner,"  under  whom  England  entered  on 
her  long  roll  of  conquests  in  the  very  year  in  which  "Wilkes 
entered  Parliament.  Put  we  cannot  look  for  much  knowledge  of 
those  times  in  an  author  who,  in  writing  of  the  reign  of  George  II., 
speaks  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  describes  a  journal  as  being 
under  "  the  editorial  care  "  of  Arthur  Murphy,  and  who  joining 
Smollett  with  Mallet  calls  them  "  these  worthies."  In  a  quotation 
from  the  North  Briton  he  makes  Wilkes  say  that  the  King  of 
Russia  (sic)  dictated  as  conqueror  every  article  of  the  terms  of 
peace.  This  is  a  trifling  error  compared  with  the  wonderful  state- 
ment, on  which  we  happened  to  light  in  a  later  essay,  that  it  was 
Louis  XVHI.  who  was  the  unfortunate  sovereign  who  was  mur- 
dered in  the  French  Revolution.  Compared  with  such  errors  as 
these,  what  does  it  matter  that  our  author  says  that,  "  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  for  the  Gentleman's  Mayazine,  Johnson  sat  for  so 
many  nights  in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  House?"  We  are 
not  aware  that  Johnson  was  ever  present,  even  one  single  night. 
How  he  composed  his  debates  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  worth 
while,  for  the  sake  of  showing  Mr.  Hitchman  his  blunder,  to  stop 
to  explain.    He  quotes  on  this  subject  a  long  note  from  Mr. 


Crolcer,  as  if  Mi-.  Croker's  Boswell  were  some  rare  book.    Had  he 
quoted  it,  as  he  might  very  properly  have  done,  to  show  that 
Mr.  Croker  blundered, he  would  have  been  morethnn  justified. 
Put  ho  knows  no  more  of  the  subject  than  any  chance  reader. 
In  describing  how  the  Rotciad  drove  Uavies  off  the  stage  and  into 
the  trade  of  a  bookseller,  he  says,  "  it  was  in  his  shop  that  John- 
son afterwards  beat  Miller,  the  publisher  of  his  Dictionary."  We 
wish  that  he  had  given  us  his  authority  for  this  statement. 
Millar,  not  Miller,  was  called  by  Johnson  "  the  Maecenas  of  the 
age."    "  I  respect  Millar,"  he  said,  on  another  occasion  ;  "  he  has 
raised  the  price  of  literature."    It  is  scarcely  likely  that  he  first 
beat  Maecenas  and  then  praised  him.    He  certainly  did  beat 
Osborne  the  bookseller,  but  not  in  any  shop.  Mr.  Hitchman  quotes 
Wilkes's  inscription  to  Churchill,  and  by  his  punctuation,  as  will 
be  seen,  turns  the  Latin  into  nonsense.    "  Carolo  Churchill,  amico 
jucundo,  poetas  acri,  civi  optime,  de  patria  merito,  p.  Johannes 
Will  ies,  1765."  Can  it  be  that  he  mistakes  optime  for  an  adjective 
that  is  in  agreement  with  civi?    In  writing  of  Miss  Wilke3  ho 
says,  "  She  is  described  as  having  been  a  woman  of  remarkable 
abilities  and  of  the  highest  attainments.    The  esteem  in  which  she 
was  held  by  her  father,  her  own  letters,  and  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  her  friends,  bear  out  this  character  to  the  fullest  extent." 
We  would  fain  believe,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Ilitchman's  understand- 
ing, that  he  has  not  read  a  single  one  of  her  letters.    He  is  merely 
repeating,  with  a  slight  change  of  words,  the  statement  of  a  book- 
maker, who,  had  he  compiled  now,  would  be  a  disgrace  even  to 
this  age.    We  know  no  more  miserable  production  than  Almon's 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Wilkes.    That  worthless  compiler,  by 
printing  all  the  trash  on  which  he  could  lay  hands  that  in  any  way 
was  connected  with  his  hero,  managed  to  make  live  volumes  when 
he  had  scarcely  materials  enough  for  one.   Among  other  papers,  he 
printed  Miss  Wilkes's  letters  to  her  "  Ever-dear  Papa."   The  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  we  take  at  random,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
these  productions : — "  I  am  happy  to  find  that  your  health  has  not 
suffered,  as  I  feared  it  might,  by  such  inauspicious  weather ;  and  I 
Hatter  myself  the  accounts  will  be  more  favourable  in  every  suc- 
ceeding letter  ;  but  I  cannot  divest  myself  of  considerable  anxiety. 
I  had  the  favour  of  yours  of  Sunday  on  the  following  day :  a  regu- 
larity I  heartily  wish  may  continue.    I  am  glad  you  have  plenty 
of  strawberries,  and  that  Trusty  is  a  constant  attendant,  as- 
becomes  his  species  and  his  name."    It  is  letters  such  as  this  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Hitchman,  bear  out  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
writer's  character  as  a  woman  of  remarkable  abilities  and  of  the 
highest  attainments.    We  read — or,  at  all  events,  tried  to  read — 
these  letters  some  years  ago.    Let  him  try  to  read  them  now.  II 
out  of  them  he  can  liud  half-a-dozen  lines  that  bear  out  his  state- 
ment, we  will  gladly  own  that  he  has,  by  his  studies,  done  some- 
thing to  increase  the  knowledge  that  the  world  already  possessed 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 


AMAT.* 

THOSE  who  might  imagine  from  the  title  of  this  novel  that 
it  contained  a  simple  love  tale  unmarked  by  incidents,  would 
be  disappointed.    Amat  is  an  imaginary  Scotch  peer,  who  has 
a  baronial  mansion  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  with  lochs,  grouse 
moors,   deer   forests,   faithful  henchmen,  and  devoted  foster- 
brothers.    The  commonest  acquaintance  with  the  peerage  and 
with  the  practice  of  novelists  who  cast  about  for  suitable  names 
would  justify  us  in  identifying  Lord  Amat  with  the  owner  of  a 
Highland  castle  in  Inverness-shire,  and  the  head  of  a  well-known 
Highland  family  that  figured  in  the  '45.    But  Lord  Amat  is  by 
no  means  the  hero  or  principal  character  in  the  tale.    The  story 
commences  with  a  trip  to  the  North,  undertaken  by  four  young 
fellows,  "whose  quiet  gentlemanly  air  and  manly  bearing  stamps 
them  as  soldiers  of  the  best  type."    These  are  Charlie  Grant,  the 
"  Master"  of  Amat,  Ian  Macdonald,   Fergus   Cameron,  and 
Ronald  Elliot;  and  they  belong  to  the  Red  Highlanders,  which 
we  take  to  be  the  author's  "  transliteration  "  of  the  Black  Watch. 
They  have  a  month's  leave,  and  are  determined  to  make  the  most 
of  it.    The  female  and  other  elements  in  a  story  which  otherwise 
would  at  once  sink  to  the  level  of  an  article  in  a  sporting  maga- 
zine are  provided  by  Mrs.  Beauchamp,  her  husband  the  General, 
and  her  daughter  Clarice  :  Colonel  Trevor  and  Eila  his  daughter ; 
and  Lady  Alice  Campbell,  a  professional  match-maker,  and  her 
daughters  Olive  and  Julia.    The  plot  is  simple  enough.  Every 
young  man  chooses,  or  appears  to  choose,  a  partner.    The  young 
Master  of  Amat  falls  in  love  with  Clarice  Beauchamp ;  Ronald 
Elliot    is    paired    with    Eila    Trevor,  Fergus    with  Olive, 
and  Julia  with  Ian   Macdonald.    The  enjoyment  of  a  large 
party  in  the  Islands — slightly  spoilt  at  first  by  the  mishap  of 
Charlie  Grant,  who  falls  overboard  in  a  yachting  excursion  to  be 
rescued  by  a  clansman — is  marred  and  abruptly  ended  by  the 
alarming  illness  of  Lady  Amat  and  by  the  departure  of  the  four 
officers  summoned  to  take  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.    In  Bengal,  when  they  get  there,  they  go  through  the 
usual  adventures,  and  are  present  at  the  takiDg  of  Lucknow  under 
"  Sir  Colin,"  attacks  on  mud  forts  in  Oudh,  encounters  with  in- 
furiated Ghazees,  and  operations  in  the  Terai  against  the  adherents 
of  the  Nana.    In  the  course  of  these  exciting  episodes  Ian  Mac- 
donald is  shot  while  gallantly  defending  a  post  against  over- 
whelming odds  ;  Charlie  Grant  is  severely  cut  .about  and  nearly 
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dies  of  fever;  Fergus  Cameron  loses  one  arm,  crushed  by  the  jaws 
of  a  wounded  tiger  ;  and  Ronald  Elliot  gains  the  Victoria  Cross, 
and  barely  escapes  with  his  life.  These  stirring  scenes  are  ob- 
viously insufficient  to  create  the  requisite  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  a  villain  into  the 
tale;  and  the  individual  selected  for  this  object  is  a  certain  un- 
scrupulous and  handsome  Colonel  Archibald  Campbell,  who,  while 
Charlie  Grant  is  exposed  to  rebels  and  a  hot  sun,  makes  love  to 
Clarice  Beauchamp  in  an  English  country  house,  and,  as  Byron 
said  of  Scott's  Marmion,  turns  out  to  be  not  quite  a  felon  yet 
but  half  a  knight.  This  good-looking  and  dissolute  Colonel 
makes  up  to  Clarice  Beauchamp,  poisons  her  mind,  and  resorts 
to  the  incredible  meanness  of  intercepting  her  Indian  letters 
to  the  young  Master  of  Amat.  This  is  partly  effected  by 
the  aid  of  a  certain  Adele,  a  daughter  of  a  French  officer 
who  received  his  death  wound  at  the  Malakoff*.  This  un- 
fortunate girl,  who,  as  we  are  pretty  plainly  told,  has  been  ruined 
by  the  good-for-nothing  Archie,  rinds  herself  an  inmate  of  his 
mother  Lady  Alice's  family,  and  lends  herself  to  the  interception 
of  the  letters.  The  result  of  this  on  Charlie  Grant's  happiness  and 
fidelity  may  be  easily  conceived.  Hearing  nothing  from  his  be- 
trothed, and  yet  anxiously  awaiting  the  English  mails,  his  suspi- 
cions and  jealousies  are  excited  by  dark  hints  and  fragmentary  in- 
formation extracted  from  the  correspondence  of  his  friends ;  ani^ 
just  at  this  moment  he  is  tenderly  nursed  by  a  "Cousin  Amy," 
whose  husband,  Colonel  Gardenne,  had  perished  when  shut  up  in 
Lucknow.  Ancient  connexion,  indignation  at  the  silence  of 
Clarice,  and  perilous  proximity  to  a  pretty  and  attractive  widow 
lead,  as  might  be  expected, to  something  very  like  an  engagement; 
and  we  had  some  doubt  whether  Clarice  Beauchamp  was  doomed 
to  die  a  premature  death  or  to  become  the  hapless  prey  of  the 
villain  Archie  Campbell.  But  it  is  Amy  and  not  Clarice,  whom 
the  novelist  selects  lor  destruction.  The  Kandy,  a  fine  P.  and  0. 
steamer,  in  which  Charlie  and  Amy  have  embarked  for  England, 
is  wrecked  on  the  Laccadives  ;  and  the  shipwreck  and  shock 
have  such  an  effect  upon  the  poor  widow  that  she  disap- 
pears out  of  the  porthole  of  a  small  steamer  which  had  taken 
off  the  passengers  of  the  Kandy  from  the  coral-reef  and  the 
cocoa-nut  groves  of  Minicoy,  or  whatever  island  may  have 
been  intended.  Charlie's  way  to  reconciliation  with  Clarice  is 
further  simplified  by  the  repentance  of  poor  Adele,  who  is  dying 
of  consumption  in  Paris,  and  who  has  just  enough  of  life  and 
conscience  left  to  enlighten  Charlie  Grant  on  the  subject  of  the 
missing  letters.  After  her  death,  Colonel  Campbell,  who  fifty 
years  ago  must  inevitably  have  been  shot  by  a  friend  of  the  Amat 
family  or  else  run  through  the  body  by  some  French  chasseur  or 
relative  of  Adele,  sells  out  of  the  army,  joins  the  Church  of  Home, 
and,  as  Macaulay  said  of  an  old  English  dramatist,  is  converted 
from  a  good-for-nothing  Protestant  into  a  good-for-nothing 
Roman  Catholic.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  Master  of 
Amat  is  married  to  the  appeased  and  careworn  Clarice,  and  that 
Eila  Trevor  is  united  to  the  bronzed  and  black-bearded  Ronald 
Elliot.  Julia  and  Olive  Campbell,  as  befitting  the  sisters  of  a 
scamp  and  the  daughters  of  a  worldly  and  match-making  woman, 
get  no  husbands  at  all,  but  betake  themselves  to  the  Black  Forest, 
where  one  or  other  of  them  may  possibly  be  comforted  by  the  re- 
appearance of  an  Austrian  attache  with  blue  eyes,  who  is  dimly 
alluded  to  in  one  of  the  opening  chapters. 

In  this  novel,  of  which  the  above  is  a  correct  epitome,  there  is  no- 
thing absolutely  incredible,  inconsistent  with  life  in  a  country  house 
■or  in  an  Indian  cantonment,  or  even  unpreceduntedly  sensational. 
Doubtless  the  author  has  seen  active  service  in  the  Crimea,  Oudh, 
Rohilcund,  and  elsewhere;  he  probably  can  catch  a  salmon,  shoot 
grouse  in  a  windy  drive  on  one  Ben  something,  stalk  a  noble  stag 
on  another,  and  play  his  part  in  a  social  gathering  at  country 
houses.  But  all  this  does  not  make  him  a  novelist,  nor  must  he 
delude  himself  into  the  idea  that  ho  can  gauge  or  pourtray  character. 
Indeed,  his  young  men  and  women  are  absolutely  colourless.  W  ith 
the  exception  of  the  arch  villain  of  the  story,  and  a  certain  .Mr. 
Fletcher,  humorously  called  "  the  Weasel  "  by  his  intimates,  there 
is  not  in  any  one  the  smallest  shade  of  distinction.  There  U  scarcely 
any  one  speech  which  might  not  suit  Eila  Trevor  as  well  M 
Clarice,  nor  a  sentiment  which  Ronald  could  not  exchange  with 
Charlie,  without  the  reader  detecting  it.  The  girls  are  dark-eyed 
and  darkly  handsome ;  their  laughter  has  a  gentle  ripple;  their 
faces  flush  vehemently  and  then  grow  deadly  pale  ;  and  they  weep, 
blush,  throw  themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  display  wavy 
hair,  queenly  heads,  flashing  eyes,  Grecian  costumes,  and  match- 
less symmetry  of  form  in  the  most  correct  style.  .Similarly,  the 
young  officers  are  invariably  brave,  stalwart,  high-born,  and  high- 
bred ;  they  enjoy  life, and  welcome  a  rough  campaign  as  a  pleasant 
distraction  from  monotonous  enjoyment;  suffer  and  die  with  some- 
thing like  heroism,  and  survive  wounds  and  fevers  by  dint  of  sheer 
pluck.  But  there  is  no  ono  individual  trait  in  their  conversation 
and  characters  which  the  render  could  carry  away,  or  which  might 
not  bo  put  equally  well  into  the  mouths  of  a  do/en  similnr  lay  figures. 
Then  they  interlarrl  their  speeches  distressingly  with  hits  of  foreign 
languages — French,  German,  and  Italian ;  and  had  not  their  sojourn 
in  India  been  a  mere  episode,  we  might  havu  tx-en  deluged  besides 
with  questionable  Hindustani  and  Persian.  Ach  Himmol,  mrulre 
mia,  bellissimn,  par  example,  cola  depend,  presto,  mon  co-ur,  ohtff 
cofito  que  coute,  and  other  tags,  suggest  that  the  author  lint 
lately  attended  somo  competitive  examination,  and  Iiiih  stolen  a 
few  of  the  scraps.  Dt  ahtrnti*  nil  JtUI  boiUMH  would  have  pro- 
duced unpleasant  consequences  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Keate.  To  make 
a  lady  talk  about  polyandry— which  U  done  twice  — is  scarcely 


decent  and  is  not  at  all  suited  to  the  stamp  of  Vere  de  Yere. 
Almost  always,  too,  in  the  various  love  scenes  and  other  exciting 
passages  the  men  have  decidedly  the  best  of  it.  The  girls,  poor 
things,  even  when  they  do  not  blurt  out  their  loves  plainly,  are  at 
no  pains  to  disguise  them,  and  are  too  ready  to  throw  the  hand- 
kerchief. 

If  incidents  could  atone  for  want  of  insight  into  character,  or 
inability  to  invest  each  separate  red  coat  and  uniform,  mantilla 
or  cloak,  with  something  like  distinct  individuality,  there  would 
be  little  cause  of  complaint.  Perilous  escapes  and  horrifying 
catastrophes  abound  even  before  we  get  up  to  mutineers  and  mud 
forts,  reckless  Ghazees  and  first-rate  Shikari  elephants.  Charlie 
Grant,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  no  sooner  arrives  at  his 
father's  castle  than  he  is  swept  off  the  deck  of  his  yacht  by  the 
swinging  of  the  boom.  This  only  serves  to  show  how  old  Hamish 
the  clausman  can  do  battle  with  the  tide.  Blankets  and  stone 
bottles  are  called  into  requisition,  and  a  convenient  steamer  comes 
alongside  with  a  doctor  on  board,  who  speedily  brings  back 
the  half-drowned  yachtsman  to  life.  In  a  deer  stalk  Fergus 
Cameron  makes  such  a  wonderful  shot  with  his  rifle  that  a 
splendid  old  stag  lying  down  in  the  heather,  never  even  stirs  a 
muscle  after  the  ball  strikes  him.  Clarice  Beauchamp,  in  a 
run  over  what  we  take  to  be  meant  for  the  Essex  ploughlands,  as 
the  account  is  crammed  with  Essex  names,  rolls  into  a  ditch 
with  her  horse  Alma.  Either  the  name  or  the  sex  should 
have  been  changed,  and  we  are  left  for  several  pages  in 
agonizing  suspense,  while  the  sagacious  animal  is  fed  with 
sugar  and  coaxed,  and  Miss  Beauchamp  is  gradually  extricated 
from  her  perilous  position,  and  a  gun  is  sent  for  from  a  farm- 
house to  shoot  the  horse,  but  happily  is  not  needed.  A  tiger 
hunt  in  the  Terai  is  very  fairly  described,  with  its  line  of  ele- 
phants and  grass  jungle  and  pools  swarming  with  every  kind  of 
game,  from  snipe  and  jungle-fowl  to  the  sambur  and  the  tiger. 
One  of  these  latter  animals  fastens  on  the  head  of  a  first-class 
elephant,  which  goes  on  its  knees  to  shake  off  the  assailant,  but 
only  manages  to  pitch  the  occupants  of  the  howdah  almost  on  to 
the  tiger's  back.  It  is  in  this  struggle  that  Fergus  loses  an  arm, 
and  the  comic  boy  of  the  party,  nicknamed  the  "  Weasel,"  has  all 
the  breath  knocked  out  of  his  body  by  an  expiring  kick  of  the 
tiger,  and  lies  for  two  or  three  days  between  lite  and  death.  The 
wreck  of  the  Kandy  on  a  sharp  coral  reef  is  doubtless  borrowed 
from  life  ;  but  we  must  remind  the  author  that  this  sort  of  thing 
has  been  excellently  dramatised  by  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in  the 
play  of  the  Overland  Route,  and  that  a  certain  Sir  Octavius  Cop- 
pinger  returning  home  from  high  civil  employ  bears  a  suspicious  like- 
ness to  one  of  the  characters  so  happily  represented  a  few  years  ago  at 
the  Haymarket.  The  run  in  Clayshire,  too,  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  late  Major  Whyte-Melville  and  with  a  celebrated  fox-hunt 
in  one  of  Mr.  Trollope's  novels,  and  it  is  certainly  not  one  to  the 
disadvantage  of  those  eminent  writers.  The  introduction  of  Mrs. 
afterwards  Lady,  Coppinger  is  made  the  pretext  for  clearing  up  a 
needless  piece  of  scandal  affecting  the  wife  of  Sir  Claude  Elliot 
and  the  mother  of  Ronald.  Sir  Claude  had  disinherited  this  son 
from  a  mistaken  belief  in  his  first  wife's  infidelity,  which,  in  some 
extraordinary  way,  was  due  to  the  mischievous  action  of  Lady 
Coppinger,  then  Mrs.  Fitzgerald.  We  can  only  say  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  volume  this  lady's  explanation  about  a  spend- 
thrift cousin  who  dies  a  pauper  and  an  outcast  in  India,  an  aucient 
and  faithful  nurse,  and  a  demand  of  somebody  for  money,  leaves  the 
original  cause  for  jealousy  almost  in  the  mist  and  muddle  where  we 
first  found  it.  Although  in  these  and  similar  plots,  a  change  of  scene 
from  the  Highlands  to  the  Crimea,  to  the  Continent,  or  to  Asia, 
is  justified  by  the  universal  practice  of  novel-writers,  we  have 
rarely  met  so  many  abrupt  transitions  as  in  the  second  and  third 
volumes.  Wo  are  whisked  away  from  Clayshire  to  the  plains  and 
hills  of  India,  and  back  again  to  Town  and  the  clubs  in  a  manner 
which  takes  away  the  breath.  Wo  do  not  deny  to  tho  writer  some 
amount  of  descriptive  power;  and  we  can  certainly  believe  that  he 
describes  scenes  which  ho  has  gone  through  as  well  as  persons 
whom  he  has  known.  But  a  life  alternating  between  active  service 
and  healthy  enjoyment,  between  deer-stalking  and  facing  Pandit! 
and  Russians,  does  not  guarantee  success  in  tho  field  of  fiction. 


IMIOADKS'S  GEORGICfl  OF  VIHG1L." 

OF  late  yenrs  Virgil's  works  have  been  comparatively  neglected 
by  translator*.  Indeed,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  tho  only 
translation  of  any  importance  which  bus  appeared  lines  the  publi- 
cation of  Professor  Conington's  posthumous  works  is  .Mr.  Wilkins's 
proso  version  of  the  (ieorgics;  and  this,  excellent  as  it  in  from 
tho  point  of  view  of  scholarship,  and  as  a  help  to  students,  is  too 
rigidly  concise  and  literal  to  be  of  much  interest  to  gem-nil  renders. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  possible  to  turn  t  he  ( Jeorgies  into 
acceptable  Knglish  terse  miles*  by  following  the  example  ol  Dryden, 
and  entirely  sacrificing  accuracy  to  elegance.  Wo  may  gather  that 
this  was  Codington's  opinion,  from  the  fact  that  not  even  tho 
brilliant  success  of  hi  verse  translation  of  the  Km  id  could  leinpt 
him  to  extend  tho  experiment,  to  tho  Goorgic*.  Hi*  prose  version 
al  these  poems  is  rather  a  commentary  than  a  translation.  Liurary 
charm  is  neglected  in  tho  at  tempt  to  bring  out,  b\  means  which 
are  often  clumsy,  the  full  force,  not  merely  of  Virgil's  words,  but 

•  ThrCciiniirt  nf  Vityil.  Tuinlited  tatoKnglUb  \  -  i  ihyJsmM  Rhoad**, 
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of  the  order  in  which  they  aro  placed,  a  point  often  quite  as  im- 
portant as  the  words  themselves.  Virgil,  no  doubt,  gives  more 
opportunities  to  the  commentator  than  to  the  translator.  Perhaps 
no  poet — certainly  no  great  poet — ba3  ever  trusted  so  much  to  ex- 
pression and  so  little  to  the  thing  expressed ;  and  hence  it  is  that 
tho  charm  of  his  writing  is  so  liable  to  disappear  in  the  transition 
from  his'oWB  language  to  another.  To  express  all  his  meaning  is 
only  possible  by  an  amount  of  expansion  which  the  slightness  of  the 
subject-matter  will  scarcely  bear,  and  to  express  less  than  his 
meaning  is  to  do  him  injustice-  greater  still.  When  to  this  diffi- 
culty is  added  the  uncongenial  nature  of  the  topics  treated  in  the 
Georgics,  which  can  only  be  rendered  poetical  by  the  exercise  of 
consummate  art,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  many  trans- 
lators of  the  yEneid  have  left  the  Georgics  untouched,  and  that,  of 
those  who  have  attempted  tho  task,  none  have  met  with  a  full 
measure-  of  success.  Since  the  appearance  of  the  "  Loves  of  the 
Triangles''  in  the  An/.i- Jacobin,  didactic  poetry  has  not  been  held  in 
much  esteem  in  England  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  only  by  the  substi- 
tution of  prose  for  verse  that  a  Latin  poem  of  the  kind  can  be 
translated  into  English  with  the  accuracy  which  modern  criticism 
demands.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  very  many  readers,  the 
preservation  of  the  charm  of  metre  is  worth  some  slight  sacrifice 
of  exact  scholarship,  provided  that  the  author's  meaning  be  strictly 
kept  in  view.  In  a  verse  translation,  too,  it  is  possible  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  prose  to  throw  light,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
subject  by  the  use  of  words  and  expressions  sanctioned  by  the 
English  poets,  which,  though  they  may  not  express  the  author's 
meaning  so  exactly  as  a  straightforward  translation,  have  more 
power  to  bring  it  home  to  the  reader,  and  to  connect  in  his  mind 
tho  writer  of  a  bygone  day  and  alien  race  with  the  literature  and 
thought  of  his  own  country.  The  choice  of  each  reader  between 
the  two  styles  of  rendering  will  depend  ultimately  upon  the 
question  whether  he  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  language  and 
literature  to  which  the  original  work  belongs,  or  with  that  of  the 
translation.  While  Latinists  like  Conington  will  be  inclined  to 
condemn  anything  which  savours  of  extraneous  ornament,  the  taste 
of  persons  of  wider  culture  will  incline  to  that  version  which  is 
most  truly  English. 

Mr.  Rhoades's  work  is  to  be  welcomed  because,  though  it  falls 
short  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  is  marred  by  certain  blemishes 
to  which  we  shall  presently  call  attention,  it  is  an  effort,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  successful  effort,  to  combine  close  fidelity  to  the 
original  with  poetical  form  and  expression.  Mr.  Rhoades  is 
evidently  well  read  in  English  poetry,  and  his  blank  verse,  though 
sometimes  harsh  and  wanting  in  variety,  is  at  least  less  monoton- 
ous and  better  suited  to  the  subject  than  the  rhyming  heroics 
which,  from  Uryden's  day  to  the  middle  of  the  present  century, 
were  the  recognized  vehicle  of  translation.  To  test  the  translator's 
powers  of  graceful  rendering  one  turns  naturally  to  the  episode  of 
Orpheus  and  Eurydice  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Georgic.  Parts 
of  the  story  are  very  well  done.  We  may  quote  the  description 
of  the  loss  of  Eurydice  to  show  Mr.  Rhoades  at  his  best: — 

And  now  with  homeward  footstep  he  had  passed 
All  perils  scathless,  and  at  length  restored, 
Eurydice  to  realms  of  upper  air 
Had  well  nigh  won,  behind  him  following — 
So  Proserpine  had  ruled  it — when  his  heart 
A  sudden  mad  desire  surprised  and  seized — 
Meet  fault  to  be  forgiven,  might  Hell  forgive. 
For  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  day, 
Heedless,  alas  !  and  vanquished  of  resolve, 
He  stopped,  turned,  looked  upon  Eurydice 
His  own  once  more.    Rut  even  with  the  look 
Poured  out  was  all  his  labour,  broken  the  bond 
Of  that  fell  tyrant,  and  a  crash  was  heard 
Three  times  like  thunder  in  the  meres  of  hell. 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  original  that  this  is  a  very 
close  rendering,  and  the  graphic  effect  of  the  lines 

Restitit,  Eurydieenque  suam,  jam  luce  sub  ipsa, 
lmmemor,  heu  !  victusque  animi  respexit 

is  well  preserved. 

If  all  Mr.  Rhoades's  work  were  as  good  as  this,  there  would  be 
little  but  admiration  to  record.  Unhappily,  much  that  is  otherwise 
praiseworthy  is  marred  by  affectations  and  tricks  of  style  quite  at 
variance  with  the  simplicity  and  grace  of  the  passage  quoted 
above.  The  most  irritating  of  these  peculiarities  is  the  constant 
use  of  alliteration.  Mr.  Khoades's  love  for  this  device  is  not 
merely  unpleasant  in  itself,  but  occasionally  leads  him  into  clumsy 
and  even  inaccurate  translation.  Thus  he  renders  "  solem  rapidum" 
by  "  the  striding  sun."  Now  the  epithet  "  rapidus  "  as  applied  to 
the  sun  seems  always  to  indicate  consuming  heat,  not  swift  move- 
ment, and  eveu  if  the  latter  meaning  be  the  true  one  in  the 
present  instance,  "  striding does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  happy 
description  of  the  sun's  motion  through  the  heavens.  Again,  the 
line 

Tain  multa  in  tectis  crepitans  salit  honida  grando 
xs  translated 

So  thick  a  hail 
In  spiky  showers  spins  rattling  on  the  roof. 

"  Rattling  on  the  roof  is  well  enough,  and  reproduces  excellently 
the  suggestive  sound  of  Virgil's  line  ;  but  the  effect  is  injured  by 
the  grotesqueness  of  the  preceding  words.  "  Incipiat  sulco  attritus 
eplendescere  Miner"  is  rendered  "teach  the  furrow-burnished 
febare  to  shine.'  and  "Passim  rivis  currentia  vina  repressit" 
becomes  •'  Curbed  the  random  rivers  running  wine." 

It  will  be  re  idilj  allowed  that  any  legitimate  device  for  breaking 
the  monotony  ol  the  narrative  should  be  gladly  welcomed  in  the 


translation  of  a  didactic  poem,  but  the  too  frequent  employment 
of  one  method  goes  far  to  increase  the  sameness  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  avoid.  Mr.  Rhoades  is  particularly  fond  of  the  figure, 
familiar  to  schoolboys  studying  Latin  verse  composition,  by  which 
the  thing  spoken  of  is  thrown  into  the  second  person  and  addressed 
by  tho  poet.  It  should  not  bo  forgotten,  however,  that  this  figure 
is  of  far  more  common  occurrence  in  Latin  than  in  English  poetry, 
and  Mr.  Rhoades's  use  of  it  is  certainly  excessive.  We  have  "  Oh, 
for  you  plains,"  "  thy  ridge,  Vesuvius,"  and  so  forth ;  and  near 
the  opening  of  the  Third  Georgic  we  find  "  thy  flood,  Cocytus," 
"  thy  behest,  Maecenas,"  "  thy  hounds,  Taygete,"  all  within  the 
space  of  ten  lines.  Nor  is  Mr.  Rhoades  always  quite  fortunate 
in  the  invention  and  use  of  compound  words.  "  Undergliding," 
which  occurs  in  the  translation  of  the  line 

Eluminaque  antiquos  subterlabentia  muros, 
and  "  besport,"  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  English  words. 
"  Wolf-kin  "  is  an  awkward  rendering  of  "  genus  luporum." 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  Third  Georgic  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work.  In  the  descriptions  of  the  horse, 
his  development,  and  his  training,  Virgil  himself  has  been  suffi- 
ciently daring  in  his  use  of  language,  and  any  attempt  at  a  close 
imitation  of  his  bold  figures  could  scarcely  meet  with  anything 
better  than  at  least  partial  failure.  Mr.  Rhoades  does  not  seem  to 
be  helped  out  of  his  difficulties  by  a  knowledge  of  horseflesh, 
which  is  here  really  necessary  to  a  successful  translation. 
"  Luxuriatque  toris  animosum  pectus  "  is  poorly  rendered,  "  his 
sprightly  breast  exuberant  with  brawn."  "  Gressus  glomerare 
superbos  "  is,  we  freely  confess,  difficult  to  translate,  though  the 
meaning  is  clear  enough;  the  difficulty  is  certainly  not  solved  by 
Mr.  Rhoades's  line : — 

And  heap  the  tossing  footsteps  of  his  pride. 
In  the  equally  difficult  phrase  "  sinuatque  alterna  volumina 
crurum "  the  translator  is  not  more  fortunate.     Here  is  his  ver- 
sion : — 

now  learn  to  ply 
The  sinuous  alternations  of  bis  legs. 

This  comes  very  near  to  being  nonsense,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the 
attempt  to  imitate  closely  Virgil's  most  intricate  expressions 
shows  how  much  conscientious  labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
work,  and  is  preferable  to  the  practice  of  shirking  difficulties 
which  is  common  among  a  large  class  of  translators.  Sometimes 
the  desire  to  express  the  whole  meaning  of  a  phrase,  or  to  give  the 
full  force  of  a  tense,  leads  Mr.  Rhoades  to  make  too  much  of  it. 
For  instance,  the  line 

Illius  irarnensas  ruperunt  horrea  messes 

is  rendered 

Ay,  that's  the  land  whose  boundless  harvest-crops 
Burst,  see  !  the  barns. 

The  interjection  in  the  second  line  is  no  doubt  employed  to  mark 
the  sense  of  suddenness  given  by  the  use  of  the  perfect,  but  the 
device  is  not  very  graceful ;  and,  after  all,  the  perfect  here  may 
very  well  have  merely  an  aorist  signification. 

There  are  one  or  two  slips  in  the  matter  of  English  which  might 
with  advantage  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition.  We  are  left  in 
doubt  who  "  they  "  may  be  in  the  following  passage  : — 

Of  groves  which  India  bears, 
Ocean's  near  neighbour,  earth's  remotest  nook, 
Where  not  an  arrow  can  outsoar  in  flight 
Their  skyey  tree-tops  ;  yet  no  laggards  they 
When  girded  with  the  quiver. 

Obviously  it  mustbe  either  the  groves  or  the  "skyey  tree-tops"  which.1 
are  no  laggards  when  girded  with  the  quiver.  The  ambiguity  ia 
the  more  needless  as  Virgil  makes  it  perfectly  clear  who  are 
meant : — 

Et  gens  ilia  quidem  non  sumptis  tarda  gagittis. 

The    Third  Georgic  gives   an  example  of  the   same  kind. 

Describing  the  rage  of  mares  at  certain  seasons,  Virgil  writes: — 
Diffugiunt  non,  Eure,  tuos  ncque  Solis  ad  ortus 
In  Boream  Caurumque,  aut  unde  nigerrimus  Auster 

Nascitur. 

Here,  of  course,  "  diffugiunt "  is  connected  closely  with  "  in  Boream 
Caurumque, "  the  intermediate  words  being  parenthetical.  Mr. 

Rhoades  translates  as  follows: — 

They  scud, 

Not  towards  thy  rising,  Eurus,  or  the  Sun's, 
Boreas,  or  Caurus,  or  black  Auster's  birth. 

According  to  this  account,  they  "  scud  "  in  no  direction  whatever, 
the  whole  horizon  being  closed  against  them.  A  careless  mistake 
of  a  different  kind  is  the  translation  of  "  pingues  tiliae  "  by  "  glue- 
bearing  limes."  As  glue  is  exclusively  an  animal  product,  "gum- 
bearing  "  would  be  a  more  appropriate  epithet. 

Absolute  mistranslations  are  rare  indeed  ;  in  such  an  author  as 
Virgil  there  are  countless  passages  where  commentators  differ, 
and  though  in  some  instances  we  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Mr. 
Rhoades's  choice  of  interpretations,  there  is  generally  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  two  cases,  however,  his  version  seems  to  be 
incorrect.  In  the  advice  given  in  the  Third  Georgic  to  cease  using 
a  horse  when  he  has  grown  old  and  sluggish,  the  words  "  nec  turpi 
ignosce  senectai  "  are  translated  "  and  spare  his  not  inglorious  age." 
One  or  two  commentators  have,  probably  upon  mistaken  grounds 
of  humauity,  adopted  this  rendering,  but  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  it  can  be  correct.  Apart  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  such  a  meaning  out  of  the  Latin,  the  sentiment  is  not  one 
which  was  likely  to  occur  to  Virgil,  or  to  any  other  Roman  of  his 
day.    The  true  meaning  seems  to  be,  "Nor  excuse  his  worth- 
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lessness  on  the  ground  of  age."  In  the  reply  of  Proteus  to 
Aristseus  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Georgic  the  following  passage 
occurs : — 

Magna  luis  commissa  ;  tibi  has  miserabilis  Orpheus 
Haudquaquara  ob  meritum  pcenas,  ni  fata  resistant, 
Suscitat. 

Mr.  Rhoades  translates : — 

Xor  light  the  debt  thou  payest ;  'tis  Orpheus'  self, 

Orpheus  unhappy  by  no  fault  of  his, 

So  fates  prevent  not,  fans  thy  penal  fires. 

Surely  the  words  "  haudquaquam  ob  meritum  "  refer,  not  to  "  mis- 
erabilis Orpheus,"  but  to  "  poenas."  The  elliptical  nature  of  the 
construction  makes  the  passage  a  difficult  one  to  translate,  and 
we  have  never  yet  seen  it  quite  satisfactorily  done  into  English. 
The  best,  or  at  any  rate  the  clearest,  rendering  with  which  we 
ore  acquainted  is  to  be  found  in  M.  Desportes's  prose  translation 
of  the  Georgics,  a  work  which  has  many  great  merits,  though 
conciseness  is  not  one  of  them: — "Tu  expies  un  grand  crime, 
et  ta  peine  est  legere  en  comparaison ;  si  les  destins  l'eussent 
permis,  Orphee  t'en  aurait  fait  e'prouver  de  plus  cruelles."  This 
is  perhaps  rather  an  explanatory  paraphrase  than  a  translation, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  meaning  could  have  been  fully 
expressed  in  fewer  words. 

In  spite  of  the  defects  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  Mr. 
Rhoades's  translation  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  Virgilian  litera- 
ture. Its  merits  lie  not  so  much  in  brilliantly  happy  renderings 
of  isolated  words  and  expressions,  as  in  the  careful  and  well- 
sustained  endeavour  to  put  the  full  meaning  of  the  original  into 
good  poetical  English.  We  have  already  said  that  equal  closeness 
is  seldom  attained  in  a  verse  translation.  Perhaps  we  may  add 
that  it  is  seldom  even  attempted,  and  thus  inconsistencies  of 
method  seem  sometimes  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  writer  has 
not  quite  settled  the  canons  of  translation  in  bis  own  mind. 
Where  grace  and  accuracy  are  incompatible,  he  shows  a  hesitation 
which  the  prose  translator  on  the  one  hand  and  the  free  versifier 
on  the  other  would  lightly  avoid,  and  he  inclines  sometimes  to 
this  side,  sometimes  to  that.  Uncertainty  proceeding  from  this 
source,  though  it  may  interfere  now  and  then  with  the  unity  of 
the  work,  will  not  lessen  its  interest  for  students  of  the  art  of  trans- 
lation, who  will  value  it  both  for  what  it  suggests  and  for  what  it 
achieves.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  may  not  be  Mr.  Rhoades's 
last  effort  of  the  kind,  and  that  his  next  work  may  deal  with  a 
subject  in  which  absolute  success  is  not  so  entirely  out  of  reach. 
Meanwhile  he  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  he  bas 
acquitted  himself  of  one  of  the  most  ambitious  undertakings  in  the 
whole  range  of  classical  translation. 


THE  LIBRARY.* 

rPHERE  is  an  ancient  drama  the  title  of  which  is  known  to  ail 
-i-  students  of  English  literature,  If  this  be  not  a  good  Play,  the 
Devil  is  in  it.  If  a  book  in  which  Mr.  Liang  talks  at  large  about 
books  and  book-collecting,  in  which  Mr.  Lottie  puts  in  an  entre- 
filet  about  manuscripts  and  manuscript  collecting,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Austin  Dobson  brings  up  the  rear  with  a  chapter  on  the 
illustrations  of  the  last  century,  be  not  a  good  book,  then  some 
irregular  interference  with  the  ordinary  course  of  things  on  the 
part  of  a  malevolent  power  has  but  too  obviously  taken  place. 
The  malevolent  power,  however,  has  in  this  instance  abstained  or 
has  been  driven  off.  The  severe  critic  who  "  collars  "  every  book, 
and  asks  it  "  How  do  you  answer  to  your  title  ?  "  can  alone  hope 
to  find  any  handle  for  derogatory  treatment  in  this  little  volume. 
Very  little  of  it  is  devoted  to  matter-of-fact  instructions  as  to 
bow  to  fit  up  a  library  or  [to  more  matter-of-fact  book-making 
about  the  libraries  du  tempi  jadi$.  Mr.  Lang  does  indeed  praito 
Messrs.  Triibner's  revolving  book-cases  (in  which  we  agree  with 
him ), and  he  recommends  leather  fringes  to  bookshelves,  in  which  wo 
are  not  so  sure  that  we  agree.  That  they  hide  more  dust  than  they 
keep  out  is  the  verdict  of  some  persons;  and  the  free  play  given  by 
their  absence  to  the  feather  brush — if  you  can  get  your  servants 
to  use  it,  which  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  cannot 
— more  than  compensates  for  such  preventive  checks  as  their 
presence  supplies. 

But  the  pages  given  to  this  sort  of  lore  and  to  the  mention 
of  a  mysterious  library  chair  which  would  servo  without  re- 
versing as  A  library  step,  and  which  was  devised  by  the  late 
Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  an;  but  occasional  condescensions  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Lang.  The  burden  of  his  song  is  (to  alter 
Eustache  Dcschamps  and  Grippeiiiinaud  slightly)  "(,'a!  des 
bouquin.i.  (}a\  des  boiiquins."  His  chapters  make  up  an  en- 
thusiastic and  eloquent  defence  of  the  bibliophile,  the  person  who 
has  been  unkindly  defined  as  ho  who  loves  a  hook  for  reasons 
which  do  not  mako  it  literature.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
present  the  case  of  this  notorious  character  with  greater  art,  with 
a  more  lavish  profusion  of  inecdot*,  with  a  sKilfuller  change  of 
ground  to  new  and  ever  new  points  of  vantage,  than  Mr.  Lang 
does.  He  declines  to  rest,  as  do  many  timid  MbHophlltti 
on  the  ground  (generally  saf.-,  but  sometimes  treacherous) 
that  old  books  aro  much  nicer  M  books  than  new.  lie 
is  too  cunning  for  that,  and  he  knows  how  to  nvoid 
the  attack  of  tho  cunning  modern   who  asks  why  ho  is  to 
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prefer  an  eye-blinding  and  somewhat  grubby  elzevir  to  one  of 
M.  Lemerre's  virgin  beauties,  on  Whatman  or  papier  de  Hollande, 
with  ample  margin  and  fair  type.  The  insidious  hater  of  book- 
loving  youth  who  pretends  "  to  encourage  the  art  of  his  century  " 
(we  have  known  this  pretentious  phrase  used  by  the  culprit  in 
question)  will  find  Mr.  Lang  too  slippery  for  him.  He  admits  the 
excellence  of  these  modern  things,  but  his  heart  evidently  turns  to 
the  things  that  are  ancient.  Elzevirs  seem  to  be  Mr.  Lang's  own 
special  weakness,  though  there  is  a  fine  catholicity  about  him 
which  contrasts  nobly  with  the  particularism  of  some  of  his 
brother  book-maniacs.  He  can  take  an  interest  in  a  book  because 
it  has  the  inscription  Leon  Gambetta,  1844,  especially  if  it  happens 
to  be  a  work  of  devotion.  He  indicates  a  variety  of  book  sport, 
which,  though  dangerous,  we  can  avouch  from  experience  to  be 
full  of  excitement,  and  which  must  fill  the  genuine  book  lover 
with  vindictive  satisfaction,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  his 
blood  would  rarely  be  cool  enough  to  carry  out  the  plot.  You  go- 
to a  sale-room,  and  if  (as  is  too  frequently  the  case)  you  find  it  to 
be  a  mere  knock-out  of  dingy  dealers  who  combine  to  run  up  any  out- 
sider, you  encourage  the  pack  up  to  the  fair  value  of  the  book,  and 
then  stealthily  desist  from  bidding,  leaving  the  biters  to  be  bit. 
This,  we  repeat,  can  be  done,  but  the  sportsman  must  have  himself 
well  in  hand.  We  should  imagine  that  Mr.  Lang  was  something 
of  a  cceur  volaf/e  in  respect  of  books,  and  indeed  we  are  not  sure 
that  bibliophilism  does  not  encourage  this  evil  propensity.  "  As 
a  man's  tastes  develop,"  he  says,  "  his  books  put  on  a  different 
aspect.  He  hardly  knows  the  Poems  and  Ballads  he  used  to 
declaim,  and  cannot  recover  the  enigmatic  charm  of  Sordellb. 
Books  change,  like  ourselves,  like  friends,  like  everything."  Now 
we  confess  that  we  should  say  this  is  exactly  what  books  do  not 
do.  "  Fate  is  a  sea  without  shore,  but  the  book  is  a  rock  that 
abides,"  unless  the  book  lover  has,  as  we  have  suggested,  pinned 
his  faith  to  a  passing  charm  either  of  rarity  or  bibliographic  pecu- 
liarity. However,  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  may  agree  to  differ 
with  Mr.  Lang.  We  can  here  give  no  idea  of  the  wealth  of 
anecdote  on  book  collectors,  bookbinders,  book  lovers,  book  stealers, 
which  be  has  accumulated.  Some  pages  about  the  "  biblioklept  " 
will  not  be  new  to  diligent  readers  of  the  Saturday  Review,  but 
they  will  find  them  connected  with  much  novel  and  pleasing  matter. 
The  unfortunate  Spaniard  who  committed  a  foul  murder,  completed 
by  arson,  for  the  sake  of  a  book  which  he  discovered  after  all 
not  to  be  unique  ;  the  eccentric  Pixerecourt,  about  whom  as  many 
legends  cluster  as  about  Talleyrand  or  the  Prince  da  Ligne,  figure 
in  Mr.  Lang*s  gallery.  He  has  a  passage,  dangerous  but  adroit,  as 
to  the  opposition — a  feminine  opposition — which  the  book  collector 
most  frequently  has  to  encounter,  and  as  to  which  we  must  requote 
from  him  a  delightful  triplet  of  Mine.  Fertiault's : — 

Le  livre  a  ton  esprit... tant  mieux  ! 

Moi,  j'ai  ton  coeur,  et  sans  partage. 

Puis-je  desircr  davantage  ? 

Le  livre  a  ton  esprit. ..tant  mieux  ! 

HeureuSe  de  te  voir  joyeox, 

Je  t'en  voudrais...tout  un  Otage. 

Le  livre  a  ton  esprit. ..tant  mieux  ! 

Moi,  j'ai  ton  coeur,  et  sans  partage. 

Unfortunately  they  do  desire  "  davantage,"  and  are  by  no  means 
satisfied  to  see  their  partners  "  joyeux."  But  this  is  tender  ground. 

Agreeably  with  the  plan  of  his  book,  which  is,  as  has  been  said,, 
really  a  book  about "  des  vieux  boucs  "  (as  we  once  heard  M.*Vict,»r 
Hugo  macaronically  observe  to  a  bookstall-keeper,  to  whose  pre- 
sumed ignorance  of  French  he  wished  to  condescend),  Mr.  Lang 
seldom  diverges  into  actual  literary  criticism.  There  is,  however, 
a  charming  passage  about  the  Ily/mrrotomnchia,  a  book  which  for 
widely  different  reasons  unites  an  earnest  band  of  admirers: — 

Among  old  illustrated  books,  the  most  famous,  and  one  of  the  rarest,  It 
the  " Uypnerotomachia  l'oliphili,"  "wherein  all  human  matters  ore 
proved  to  lie  no  more  than  a  dream."  This  il  an  allegorical  romance,  pu!>- 
lished  in  1499,  for  Francesco  Colonna,  by  Aldus  Manutius.  I'nliam  Pratt  1 
FrandBCUt  Cuhimna fieramavit.  "  Urol  her  1'  i  anccsco  Colonna  dearly  loved 
l'olia,"  is  the  inscription  and  device  of  this  romance.  Poor  Francesco,  of 
the  order  of  preachers,  disguised  in  this  strange  work  his  passion  for  a  lady 
of  uncertain  name.  Here  is  a  translation  of  the  passngo  in  which  the  lady 
describes  the:  beginning  of  his  affection.  "  I  was  standing,  ns  is  the 
manner  of  women  young  and  fair,  at  the  window,  or  rather  011  the  balcony, 
of  my  palace.  My  yellow  hair,  the  charm  of  maidens,  was  llonting  round 
my  shining  shoulders.  My  locks  were  steeped  in  unguents  that  made  them 
glitter  like!  I  hr<  ads  of  gold,  and  they  were  slowly  drying  in  the  ray§  of  the 
burning  sun.  A  handmaid,  happy  in  her  task,  was  drnwing  n  conrli 
through  my  tresses,  and  surely  these  of  Andromeda  seemed  not  moro  lovely 
to  IVrseii",  nor  to  I.iieius  the  locks  of  I'hotis.  On  a  sudden,  l'oliphilu 
beheld  me,  and  could  not  withdraw  from  me  his  glances  of  tire,  and  cveji 
in  that  moment,  a  ray  of  the  sun  of  love  was  kindb-d  in  his  henrt." 

The  fragment  is  itself  11  picture  from  the  world  of  the  Renaissance.  We 
watch  tin-  blonde,  learned  lady,  dreaming  of  I'crscus,  and  Lucius,  Ore.'K 
lovers  of  old  time,  while  tin-  sun  gdds  her  yellow  hair,  and  the  ffMBg 
monk,  missing  liclow,  sees  and  loves,  mid  "  fulls  into  the  deep  waters  ul 
desire.  Tin-  lover  is  no  less  learned  than  the  lady,  and  thcro  is  a  grcal 
deal  of  amorous  archaeology  in  his  m  count  of  his  voyage  to  Cythcra.  A* 
to  the  design*  in  wood,  quaint  in  their  vigorous  elTort  to  he  classical,  they 
li'ive  been  attributed  t'.  M antenna,  to  llelllnl,  mid  other  artists.  Jcrui 
Cousin  i*  said  to  have  executed  the  imitations,  in  the  1'aris  editions  ol 
1   i''.  1 ",'/'.  and  1  */n. 

I  he  ••  111  piie rotomachin "  seem*  to  deserve  notice,  because  it  Is  the  very 
type  of  the  bonks  that  are  dear  to  collectors,  as  distinct  from  thn  books 
tiint,  in  nny  "Imiie,  nre  for  ever  valuable  to  the  world.  A  cheap  Tiurhnil/ 
copy  of  the  Iliad  anil  Odyssey,  or  a  Clohe  Shakcapcarc,  are,  from  tho  point 
of  view  nf  literature,  worth  a  wilderness  nf  "  II  vpnerotomachlav"  Hut  n 
clean  cony  of  the  "  llypnerolomachia,"  es|iecially  on  vki.i  I'M,  is  one  of  thn 
jewels  0/  bibliography.  It  ha*  all  the  ri«ht  qualities;  it  is  very  roro,  it  U 
very  beautiful  a*  n  work  of  art,  It  I*  curiou*  and  even  hmirrr,  it  I*  Ihn 
record  of  a  strange  time,  and  a  strange  passion  j  it  is  a  rcll",  lastly,  of  il* 
I  nnier,  the  great  and  good  Aldus  Manutius. 
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We  could  break  a  lance  with  Mr.  Lang  about  the  Tauchnitz  Iliad  i 
but  no  matter.  The  truth  about  The  Library  is  that  it  is  not 
80  much  ono  to  be  reviewed  as  ono  to  bo  read.  It  is  a  little  de- 
sultory, and  the  dusultoriness  is  clearly  designed.  But  no  one 
who,  whether  as  a  book  lover  of  the  kind  who  would  prefer  the 
Jlypncrotomachia  to  the  Tauchnitz  Homer;  or  a  book-lover  of  the 
kind — very  shocking,  wo  suspect,  to  Mr.  Lang — who  would  like  a 
Lemerre  reprint  on  Dutch  paper  of  tho  llypnerotomacMa  better 
than  the  genuine  Aldus;  or  as  a  merely  curious  person  who 
likes  to  read  pleasant  things  admirably  written,  takes  up  tho 
volume,  is  likely  soon  to  put  it  down.  On  book-worms, 
bow  they  "  carol  like  very  chanticleer  " — an  awful  experience ; 
on  Mme.  du  Barry,  who— it  was  just  like  her  gracious,  if 
graceless,  and  childlike,  if  very  uniunocent,  ways — bought  up 
several  thousand  casual  volumes  in  rose-coloured  leather  to  prove 
that  she  was  a  "littery  woman";  on  a  hundred  other  things 
and  persons  Mr.  Lang  has  a  very  pleasant  say  to  say.  His  illus- 
trations, too,  are  not  to  be  disregarded.  There  is  a  pleasing 
frontispiece  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  depicting  a  youth  mounting 
library  steps  at  the  Lidding  of  a  mediaeval  sage,  who  sits  in  a 
most  admirable  chair,  resembling  those  in  which  the  porters  of 
our  colleges  and  our  great  houses  await  the  strayed  reveller.  Then 
there  is  a  reproduction  in  chromolithograph  of  a  binding  which 
we  do  not  greatly  admire ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  charming 
title-page,  dear  to  all  lovers  of  French  literature,  of  Galiot  du 
Pr6's  lioman  de  la  rose,  where  the  lover,  all  difficulties  over  and 
all  obstacles  removed,  is  at  last  in  a  position  to  say,  as  he  does  in 
the  original : — 

Ainsinc  o'i  la  rose  vcrmeille. 

Mr.  Loftie,  in  dealing  with  the  collection  of  manuscripts  (as  he 
does  in  a  few  workmanlike  pages),  has  to  confess  that  the  ordinary 
amateur  can  hope  for  little  that  can  be  called  literature, 
and  must  content  himself  with  Bibles,  Psalters,  Missals,  Books 
of  Hours,  or  service  books  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
bints  given,  however,  for  collation  and  identification  of 
period  are  very  clear  and  sound.  Mr.  Dobson  has  a  wider 
subject,  and  has  made  the  most  of  it  in  his  space.  In  something 
more  than  fifty  pages  he  has  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  English 
book  illustration  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years,  giving  ac- 
count of  the  characteristics  of  each  master's  work,  and  now  and 
then  some  excellent  criticism.  The  remarks  on  Blake,  on  Bewick, 
and  on  Thackeray,  as  well  as  those  on  the  chief  illustrated 
journals  of  the  present  day,  are  thoroughly  sound  and  admirahly 
expressed.  This  part  of  the  book,  moreover,  has  the  advantage 
of  lavish  illustration,  from  old  plates  and  blocks  of  course  for  the 
most  part,  but  none  the  less  welcome  for  that.  Here  the  reader 
may  make  or  renew  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Tenniel's  adorable 
"  Black  Kitten  "  from  Through  the  Looking-glass,  with  the  fine 
production  from  an  American  magazine  of  Blake's  solemn  illustra- 
tion of  recumbent  figures  for  Blair's  Grave,  with  Mr.  Itossetti's 
"  Sleeping  Sisters  "  from  Goblin  Market,  and  with  many  other  old 
favourites,  besides  some  comparatively  new  ones  of  Mis3  Greenaway's 
and  Mr.  Caldecott's.  A  more  delightful  book  of  the  kind  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine,  impossible  to  find. 


ARABIAN  PILGRIMAGES.* 

ri  1HEKE  is  something  so  fascinating  about  the  idea  of  desert  life 
-L  with  its  perfect  reversion  to  the  circumstances  and  surround- 
ings of  Patriarchal  times,  that  books  of  Arabian  travel  are  always 
certain  to  meet  with  a  good  reception.  When,  as  is  the  case  with 
Lady  Anne  Blunts  Pilgrimage  to  Kejd,  they  are  full  of  fresh  in- 
formation imparted  without  pedantry,  and  of  stirring  adventure 
told  with  good  taste,  the  critic's  task  becomes  a  pleasant  one,  for 
there  is  nothing  but  good  to  say  about  them.  The  author  is  already 
known  by  the  charming  account  she  has  given  of  previous  travels 
on  the  Euphrates  and  through  Mesopotamia  and  the  Syrian  desert, 
of  which  the  journey  to  Nejd  forms  the  natural  complement. 
Nejd,  or  the  Highlands,  is  the  very  centre  of  Bedouin  life,  the 
scene  of  the  exploits  of  their  ancient  heroes,  and  is  to  the  Arab, 
from  a  national  point  of  view,  what  the  Ilejaz  is  to  the  Moham- 
medan from  a  religious  standpoint.  It  is  also  the  birthplace  and 
the  chief  stronghold  of  that  Wahabi  power  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  to  revolutionize  the  whole  Moslem  world,  and  actually 
constitutes  a  formidable  source  of  danger  not  only  to  the  Ottoman 
Government,  but  even  to  our  own  rule  in  India.  The  political 
situation  in  Arabia  before  the  establishment  of  the  Wahabi  king- 
dom at  the  beginning  of  last  century  is  thus  explained  in  the 
editor's  preface,  and  v\  ill  serve  to  correct  many  erroneous  notions 
that  are  prevalent  on  the  subject: — 

All  Arabia  was  independent  of  central  authority,  each  tribe,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  each  town,  maintaining  its  separate  existence  as  a  State. 
Religion,  except  in  its  primitive  Bedouin  form,  had  disappeared  from  the 
inland  districts,  and  only  the  Ilejaz  and  Yemen  were  more  than  nominally 
Mohamctan.  The  Bedouin  element  was  then  supreme.  Each  town  and 
village  in  Arabia  was  considered  the  property  of  one  or  other  of  the  nomad 
Sheikhs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  paid  him  tribute  in  return  for  his  pro- 
tection. The  Sheikh,  too,  not  nnlrecjuently  possessed  a  house  or  castle 
within  the  city  walls,  as  his  summer  residence,  besides  his  tent  outside. 
He  in  such  cases  became  more  than  a  mere  suzerain,  and  exercised  active 
authority  over  the  townspeople,  administering  justice  at  the  gate  daily, 
enrolling  young  men  as  his  body-guard,  even  on  occasion  levying  taxes. 
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He  then  received  the  title  of  Emir  or  Prince.  It  was  in  no  other  way,  per- 
haps, that  the  "Shepherd  Kings  "of  Egypt  acquired  their  position  and 
exercised  their  power  ;  and  vestiges  of  the  old  system  may  still  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  Arabia. 

Amongst  the  chieftains  whom  the  new  state  of  things  drove  out 
of  the  country  was  one  Ibn  Aruk,  who  settled  at  Palmyra,  and 
with  whose  lineal  descendant  Mohammed  our  travellers  made 
acquaintance.  This  young  man,  though  boasting  of  high  Arab 
descent  on  his  father's  side,  was  of  less  pure  origin  by  the 
mother's,  and  the  proud  Anazeh  tribe  who  lord  it  over  Tadmor 
would  not  give  him  their  daughters  in  marriage.  This  was  a 
source  of  great  grief  to  him,  and  his  dearest  wish  wa8  to  seek  a 
wife  among  his  kinsmen  in  Nejd,  and  so  wipe  out  the  stain  upon 
his  pedigree.  Mr.  Blunt  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  himself 
and  his  wife  on  their  journey  to  the  country,  and  went  through  the 
preliminary  ceremony  of  adopting  the  young  Bedouin  as  his 
"  brother,"  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  of  the  most  invio- 
lable character,  and  the  party  started  out  upon  their  romantic  and 
adventurous  journey.  Mr.  Palgrave's  book  on  Central  Arabia  has 
made  the  town  life  of  that  country  sufficiently  well  known;  but 
little  had  been  written  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Nefud,  which 
must  be  crossed  to  reach  it,  or  of  the  nomades  who  inhabit 
it.  Of  these  Lady  Anne  Blunt  has  given  a  lifelike  and  picturesque 
account.  Travelling  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  adopting  Arab  dress  and  habits,  they  natur- 
ally enjoyed  greater  advantages  in  this  respect  than  would  fall  to 
the  lot  of  ordinary  persons  ;  and  the  account  before  us  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  geographical  knowledge,  as  well  as  a  most 
entertaining  book. 

The  first  few  pages  introduce  us  to  some  interesting  characters, 
and  contain  personal  reminiscences  of  Mijuel,  the  Anazeh  Sheikh, 
and  his  English  wife,  and  of  that  Bayard  of  Islam,  the  celebrated 
Abd  el  Kader,  to  whose  noble  character  the  writer  does  ample, 
but  merited,  justice.  A  not  very  complimentary  sketch  is  also 
given  of  Midhat  Pasha,  whose  claims  to  pose  as  a  reformer  are 
declared  to  be  totally  unfounded.  A  characteristic  incident 
occurred  at  starting ;  a  cry  of  thieves  was  raised  in  the  night, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  garden  where  they  were  encamped, 
with  much  noise  and  scuffling,  brought  in  a  prisoner  whom 
he  had  captured,  according  to  his  own  account,  after  a  ter- 
rible resistance.  Believing  the  whole  scene  to  be  merely  got 
up  with  a  view  to  bakhshish,  they  declined  to  take  any  notice 
of  it,  and  "the  two  men  good-humouredly  let  the  matter  drop." 
Such  comedies  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Desert, 
and  one  which  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  of  this 
notice  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Two  Bedouin  Sheikhs,  after 
a  long  verbal  contest,  drew  their  swords  and  rushed  upon  each 
other  with  fearful  threats  of  mutual  extermination  ;  their  friends 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  at  once  responded  to  the  "  hold  me  back 
some  of  you  who  know  my  temper  "  looks  of  the  would-be  com- 
batants. The  traveller  insisted  on  the  others  retiring  and  allow- 
ing the  Sheikhs  to  fight  the  matter  out ;  but  no  sooner  did  these 
doughty  champions  find  themselves  alone  than  they  relapsed  into 
a  broad  grin  and  quietly  put  up  their  weapons. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  Lady  Anne  Blunt  through  the  whole 
of  her  wanderings,  and  can  only  single  out  a  few  of  the  more  ex- 
citing or  interesting  passages.  The  perils  inseparable  from  such  a 
journey  were  very  real,  and  the  travellers  were  more  than  once  in 
danger  of  their  lives.  On  one  occasion  they  were  surprised  by  a 
ghazii  or  raid.  A  troop  of  horsemen  swept  down  upon  them,  charging 
them  full  with  their  lances ;  the  lady  was  knocked  down  by  a 
spear  and  her  husband  had  a  narrow  escape  for  his  life.  The 
horses  were  confiscated,  and  the  party  were  taken  prisoners  and 
carried  to  the  caravan.  There  the  tables  were  turned,  for  the 
attacking  party  proved  to  be  kinsmen  of  their  guide  and  com- 
panion Mohammed,  and,  of  course,  further  hostilities  were  out  of 
the  question.  They  were  exceedingly  vexed,  and  naively  expressed 
their  annoyance  at  having  to  give  up  their  preyr,  especially  "  the 
beautiful  mares  and  the  beautiful  gun  " :  but  Arab  good-humour 
prevailed,  and  conquerors  and  conquered  parted  good  friends.  At 
Jof  Mohammed  found  his  long  lost  relatives  and  a  bride  elect ; 
the  account  of  the  negotiations  for  the  dower,  or  rather  purchase, 
of  the  young  lady  is  very  graphic  and  amusing.  In  the  Nefud 
they  found  "  a  cairn  with  the  remains  of  some  old  letters  scratched 
on  the  stones,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  to  be  seen  on  Sinai,  or 
rather  in  the  Wady  Mokatteb.''  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fuller 
and  more  accurate  copies  of  these  are  not  given,  as  specimens 
of  Nabathean  writing  are  by  no  means  common,  widely  as  the 
language  was  spread  over  Arabia  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  respect  for  human  life,  which  the  rigorous  prosecution  ol 
the  blood  feud  instils  into  the  Arab  mind,  has  been  disregarded  by 
the  ruler  of  Hail,  the  capital  of  Nejd,  who  put  to  death  his 
relatives  with  a  thoroughness  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
Central  Asian  despot.  It  was  therefore  by  no  means  a  safe 
thing  to  venture  into  the  city,  especially  as  Lady  Anne  Blunt 
and  her  husband,  through  wearing  Arab  costume,  did  not  conceal 
their  nationality,  and  Wahabi  fanaticism  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  look  with  favour  upon  Ferinjee  infidels.  The  Emir,  however, 
received  them  very  graciously,  and  they  stayed  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  some  very  interesting  information  about  the  town. 
From  Hail  they  made  their  way  northward  by  Meshed  Ali  to 
Bagdad,  and  brought  their  pilgrimage  to  Nejd  to  an  end.  The 
remainder  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  a  journey 
from  Bagdad  to  Bushire,  which  is  less  interesting  than  the 
Arabian  experiences,  and  is  a  record  of  discomforts,  disappoint- 
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I  aients,  and  misfortunes  which  somewhat  mars  the  pleasant  effect 
Droduced  by  the  former  pages.  The  reason  given  by  the  author, 
>r  rather  by  the  editor,  for  its  insertion  is 

i  :hat  it  serves  as  an  additional  proof,  if  such  be  wanting,  of  the  folly  of 
i  ;hose  schemes  which,  under  the  name  of  the  "Euphrates  Valley"  and 
"  Indo-Mediterranean  "  railway  companies  have  from  time  to  time  been 
langled  before  the  eyes  of  speculators.  A  country  more  absolutely  un- 
I  ;uited  for  railway  enterprise  than  that  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
I'crsian  Gulf  has  probably  never  been  selected  for  such  operations  ; 

xud  if,  continues  the  writer, 

the  recital  of  our  passage  through  the  uninhabited  tracts,  which  form 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  region,  shall  deter  my  countrymen  from  embark- 
ing their  capital  in  an  enterprise  financially  absurd,  I  feel  that  its 
[publication  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  account  of  a  pilgrimage  to,  and  six  months'  residence  in, 
Mecca  by  Mr.T.  F.  Keane  is  a  work  of  entirely  different  character, 
[but  not  the  less  interesting  for  all  that.  It  reads,  in  fact,  rather 
like  one  of  those  stories  of  astounding  adventure  which  boys  de- 
[light  in,  and  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  juvenile 
[magazines,  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  true.  During  the  pilgrim 
heason  1877-1878  the  author,  apparently  a  light-hearted  young 
[sailor,  found  himself  at  Jeddah,  and  conceived  the  audacious  idea 
[of  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  shrine.  Unlike  his  great 
[predecessors,  Burckhardt  and  Captain  Richard  Burton,  he  did  not 
[prepare  himself  for  the  task  by  long  stud^  and  experience  of 
[[•'astern  tongues  and  manners;  still  less  did  he  take  the  pre- 
liminary precautions  adopted  by  another  Hajj,  Herman  Bicknell, 
[the  translator  of  Hafiz,  who  qualified  as  a  Moslem  at  Cairo  before 
[setting  out  for  Mecca.  On  the  contrary,  so  slight  was  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Oriental  languages  that  he  seems  at  first  to  have 
[adopted  the  name  of  "  Abdur  Mohammed,"  a  title  that  is  not  only 
[impossible,  grammatically  and  philologically,  but  offensive  to 
[Moslem  ears.  A  kind  hint  from  a  travelling  companion,  a  young 
[Indian  nobleman  to  whose  suite  he  attached  himself,  induced  him 
[to  exchange  his  preposterous  appellation  for  the  more  reasonable 
pne  of  Mohammed  Amin.  In  the  motley  crowd  of  pilgrims  of  all 
Lolours  and  nationalities,  neither  his  appearance  nor  language  at- 
tracted particular  attention ;  and,  by  conforming  to  the  gregariously 
[performed  religious  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrims,  he  generally  escaped 
I  in  pleasant  observation.  We  say  generally,  because  on  one  occasion 
Lt  least  he  was  in  imminent  danger  of  detection ;  and  had  that 
(fortune  which  proverbially  favours  the  bold  to  thank  for  his  escape 
[rather  than  any  prudence  of  his  own.  The  incident  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  we  prefer  to  tell  it  in  the  author's  own  words: — 

One  day  I  was  passing  a  large  college  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  when 
the  students  of  ali  ages,  from  five  to  fifteen,  were  out  playing.  ...  I  was 
:mich  amused  watching  them,  when  a  little  Hindi  child  near  me  shouted, 
•O,  look  at  the  Christian  !  "...  Up  to  this  nothing  of  the  kind  had  hap- 
pened to  me,  and,  as  it  was  unexpected,  it  took  me  very  much  aback.  It 
iUo  collected  all  the  young  imps  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  up  the 
Sty  ;  and  one  great  hulking  brute  stepped  up  to  me  and  said  in  a  bluster- 
ing manner,  "Christian  dog,  if  you  are  a  Mohammedan,  make  the  pro- 
fusion of  your  faith."  Now  I  am  one  of  the  most  peaceably  disposed  of  men — 
is  "Jack '"  says,  "  I  would  rather  run  a  mile  than  fight  a  minute  " — yet  all 
;ny  life  I  have  been  getting  dragged  into  fights.  I  suppose  I  must  look  like 
1  fellow  easily  put  upon,  whereas  I  have  a  Bedawi  aversion  to  dirt  as  an 
irticle  of  diet.  This  beggar  riled  me,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  disposed  to 
;ive  an  account  of  myself  to  him.  No,  I  just  took  the  fellow  by  the 
.boulders,  turned  him' round,  and  administered  a  kick  in  the  rear  that  must 
save  made  him  see  stars.  Now  1  do  suppose  1  could  not  have  perpetrated  a 
mora  un-Mohammedan  act.  ...  It  brought  forth  a  yell  of  "  Va  !  Christian" 
bom  its  recipient  which  was  taken  up  by  the  whole  crew.  I  had  put  my 
foot  in  it,  had  becu  taken  off  my  guard,  and  now  saw  things  could  not  be 
nended,  so  turned  round  and  attempted  to  make  a  dignified  retreat,  when 
—whirr!  close  past  my  ear  flew  a  blue  object  (a  pigeon,  I  thought),  but 
X  lit  a  few  feet  ahead  with  a  clatter  that  showed  the  kind  of  blue  rock  it 
was.  and  another  followed,  fetching  rue  one  011  the  skull  that  would  have 
'  settled  the  number  of  my  mess  "  but  for  the  thickness  of  my  too-attractive 
■eaddress. 

lie  narrowly  escaped  being  stoned  to  death;  but  by  seizing  an 
Arab  child  and  holding  it  in  his  arms  as  a  shield  lie  succeeded  in 
getting  oil'  without  serious  damage,  and  kept  himself  in  seclusion 
lor  three  weeks  until  the  affair  blew  over.  His  exuberance  of 
spirits  would  probably  have  made  him  sally  forth  prematurely 
from  the  house  had  he  not  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  himself 
under  opium  all  the  time,  and  so  acquiring  another  novel  experi- 
ence. The  descriptions  of  Mecca  itself,  the  holy  shrino  of  the 
Kaabeh  and  its  precinct*,  and  of  tho  people  the  author  came 
across  during  his  sojourn,  are  very  graphic,  though  given  without 
the  least  attempt  at  literary  embellishment.  El  Ilajj  Mohammed 
Amin  has  a  great  deal  to  say  upon  tho  subject  of  tho  slave-trade, 
and  seems  to  think  that  English  interference  in  the  matter  does 
little  but  raise  the  price  of  the  article.  With  this  view  wo  differ 
very  emphatically,  though  wo  must  confess  that  DO  reliance  what- 
ever is  to  be  placed  upon  any  pretended  co-operation  of  the  Orien- 
tal authorities.  A  story  is  related,  told  to  the  author  by  one  of 
the  principal  actors,  of  a  craft  with  two  negro  slaves,  perfectly 
happy  and  contented,  on  board,  which  was  evidently  abiut  to  ho 
boarded  by  an  English  cruiser  bearing  down  upon  them.  The 
crew  promptly  killed  tho  negroes  and  throw  them  over- 
board. Mr.  Keane's  informant  •'  regretted  tho  necessity  which 
compelled  them  to  this  mainly  because  they  wero  both  very 
■troDg  men  and  very  hard  to  kill,"  ami  ho  has  no  doubt  but 
that  "the  lieutenant  and  interpreter  found  everything  very 
satisfactory  on  board  her  half  an  hour  after  what  must  have 
been  an  exciting  scene."  In  Mecca  the  author  mot  with 
an  English  lady  whoso  history  and  antecedents  are  somewhat 
mysterious,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  thi*  r<  nlly  extraordinary 
book.    The  pilgrimage  was  a  very  bold  and  adu.nturous  under- 


taking, and  we  hope  that  the  pilgrim  will  shortly  give  us  an 
account  of  his  further  adventures  at  Medina  and  of  the  rest  of  hia 
career  in  the  Hejaz  which  was,  he  tells  us,  one  of  such  extraordinary 
adventures  that  he  hesitates  to  publish  it. 


OUPw  RU^R.* 

"VTR.  LESLIE'S  book  on  the  Thames,  with  the  motto 
jj/A.  Thamesis  meus  ante  omnes,  is  as  opportune  in  its  appearance 
as  it  is  delightful  to  read.  There  never  was  a  book  less  literary  in 
form.  The  author  has  succeeded,  perhaps  with  no  great  effort, 
in  the  difficult  task  of  writing  as  people  speak.  His  style  "seeks 
digressions,"  as  Herodotus  says  of  his  own,  and  wanders  about 
through  river  scenery,  in  a  profusion  of  back-waters,  and  clear 
pleasant  channels.  Mr.  Leslie  has  not,  fortunately,  attempted  to- 
write  a  methodical  guide-book  to  the  Thames  with  descriptions 
of  the  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  style  of  the  house- 
keeper of  the  Marquis  of  Carabas.  He  has  simply  given  his 
personal  reminiscences  of  the  river,  of  its  pleasant  nooks,  its 
villages  and  inns,  its  boating-people,  birds,  artists,  fishes,  and 
bores.  Mr.  Leslie  has  been  a  friend  of  the  river  from  his  child- 
hood, when  he  used  to  hire  a  boat  at  Hungerford  Bridge,  and 
row  up  to  Vauxhnll  or  Chelsea  and  back.  The  Thames  has 
greatly  changed  for  the  worse  since  that  golden  time,  when 
arrowheads  iiowered  and  swans  floated  on  the  banks  where 
the  District  Railway  burrows  and  carries  a  weary  crew  of 
passengers  through  a  sulphurous  atmosphere.  Once  Mr.  Leslie- 
broke  a  scull  in  a  schoolboy  expedition,  and  had  to  leave  hi3 
Greek  lexicon  in  pawn  for  the  exorbitant  sum  of  five  shillings. 
Apparently  this  depressing  incident  happened  before  the  era  of 
Liddell  and  Scott ;  Schrevelius  was  the  hostage. 

An  affection  for  a  river,  once  conceived,  is  never  lost.  The 
lovers  of  streams  are  as  constant  as  their  patroness,  beautiful 
Tyro,  in  the  Odyssey,  who  lost  her  heart  to  Enipeus,  "  far  the- 
fairest  of  the  streams  that  wander  through  the  world."  Mr^ 
Leslie  does  not  seem  to  have  flirted  with  Tweed,  or  Usk,  or  Avon,, 
but  to  have  remained  true  to  the  object  of  his  first  affections.  The 
years  and  the  inexorable  march  of  stupidity  mar  the  Thames ;. 
there  are  iron  railway  bridges,  improved  and  hideous  weirs,  and, 
worst  of  all,  there  are  steam-launches  on  the  sacred  waters.  Mr. 
James  Payn  has  lately  published— we  trust  in  a  spirit  of  fine 
irony — his  opinion  that  life  on  board  a  steam-lauuch,  with  endless 
luncheons  thereon,  is  the  roof  and  crown  of  athletic  enjoyment. 
And  a  more  practical  and  persistent  votary  of  the  practice  defends- 
it  in  public,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  "  has  been  launchiug 
for  years."  But  Mr.  Leslie  holds  launches  in  the  deep  and  j ust 
abhorrence  which  Mr.  Erederick  Walker  expressed  years  ago  in 
his  caricature  of  the  selfish  launcher.  Here  is  Mr.  Leslie's  state- 
ment : — 

Tho  much  vexed  question  as  to  the  use  and  abuse  of  steam  launches  on 
the  river  would,  from  its  importance,  require  a  whole  chapter  to  itself;  but 
as  I  am  perfectly  hostile  to  the  launches,  and  it  may  be,  slightly  prejudiced 
in  the  matter,  there  would  not  be  much  use  in  my  attempting  to  discuss 
the  subject  in  an  argumentative  manner.  I  would,  therefore,  rather  class 
the  launches  amongst  those  things  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  simply  mis- 
takes. I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  really  appreciate  the  river  from  on 
board  a  launch.  The  motion  of  the  boat  cuuses  the  perspective,  both  in 
front  and  behind,  to  alter  so  rapidly  in  a  converging  and  diverging  manner,, 
as  to  have  on  the  eye  quite  a  painful  effect,  which  after  a  short  time  be- 
comes very  wearisome.  In  the  bows  the  wind  and  spray  render  a  steady 
ga/.e  a-head  very  uncomfortable,  and  a  smoke  out  of  the  question.  In  this 
part  of  the  vessel  the  passengers  generally  sit,  as  depicted  in  Walker's  in- 
imitable drawing  in  "  I'unch,"  with  their  backs  to  the  view.  In  the  stern 
the  view  is  spoilt  by  the  launch's  smoke  and  swell,  the  banks  are  washed 
by  a  travelling  wave,  and  the  pretty  floating  weeds  arc  all  in  wild  com- 
motion. Here,  too,  all  is  gritty  and  black  from  the  smoke-stack,  and  tho 
odious  smell  of  the  rancid  engine  oil  is  anything  but  the  attar  of  roses. 

And  ho  says,  with  just  contempt,  that  what  tho  owners  of 
launches  like  is  "  to  have  an  excuse  for  wearing  tho  manly 
flannels  of  tho  rowing  man  without  exercising  a  single  musclo 
in  them."  Ho  is  sure  the  people  on  board  do  not  feol  happy  ; 
M  they  aro  generally  rather  pompous,"  and  perhaps  "  a  little  grain 
of  conscience  makes  thorn  sour."  On  the  whole,  ho  attributes  tho 
existence  of  steam-launches  to  idle  selfishness,  vanity,  greod,  and 
stupidity.  Eor  our  own  part,  wo  think  that  a  man  who  can  enjoy 
I  steam-launch  would,  in  favourable  circumstances,  hnvo  greatly 
exceeded  the  iniquity  of  Noro.  That  Emperor,  at  least,  was  an 
artist,  and  to  him  a  steam-launch  would  have  been  an  im])OHsiblo 
abomination.  J  Jut  Mr.  Leslie  mentions  two  exceptions  to  a  general 
rule,  two  owners  of  launches  who  are  not  so  bad  us  they  might  be. 
May  they  be  converted  I 

Jyct  us  leave  a  disagreeable  topic  and  return  to  tho  Thames. 
"All  bridge!  aro  delightful  to  look  over,  but  Henlov  is  tho 
bent  in  this  respect  J  ever  know,"  says  Mr.  Leslie.  Tho 
pleasure  of  reading  his  book  is  very  much  like  that  of 
looking  ovor  a  bridge.    The   clear  stream  Hows  by,  carrying 

flowers  and  wat'T  w  Is  in  tho  shape  of  pleasant  memories  unci 

fragments  of  goixl-ualiired  gossip.  What  can  bo  better  than  this 
little  sketch  of  a  summer  night  in  the  old  years  that  do  not  como 
again,  when  Lnglaud  wiw  strong  by  land  mid  sen,  and  grow  her 
own  corn  in  abundant  harvests  t  — 

My  father  one"  or  twin- de<rritwd  Ibis  journey  to  me.  It  tnnk  place  in 
the  bitter  pari,  of  the  month  of  Align*),  the  mouii  nhinilii;  mi  brightly  that 
the  labourers  were  nt  work  in  t lie  fields  nil   nighl  netting  111  tlin  (at 
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harvest.  A  Bailor  travelled  with  them  who  had  been  in  the  actions  of 
Trafalgar  and  the  Nile,  and  who  had  many  exploits  to  relate  ;  he  put  on 
nothing  extra  in  the  way  of  clothing  as  night  approached,  ami  on  my 
father  asking  if  he  was  not  cold,  Jack  replied,  "No,  sir;  I  have  a  great- 
coat, but  it  is  stowed  away  in  the  hold,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  getting  it 
out."  He  had  a  cutlass  wound  in  his  head  so  dee]),  that  he  could  put  his 
two  fingers  into  it ;  he  told  how  the  crew  of  his  ship,  having  received 
their  Trafalgar  medals,  went  off  for  a  day's  liberty  ;  not  five  returned  to 
their  ship  next  day  who  had  retained  their  medals.  Poor  Jack,  it  was  ever 
thus! 

Mr,  Leslie  has  very  little  to  say  about  the  river  above  Culham. 
He  was  much  disappointed  with  his  first  visit  to  Oxford.  It  is 
true  that  the  river  does  not  play  its  proper  part  in  the  beauty  of 
that  "  sweet  city  with  her  dreaming  spires."  The  Isis  is  too  much 
a  mere  exercise-grouud  of  Eights  and  Torpids.  "  The  only 
college  that  came  up  to  my  ideal  was  Magdalen,"  says  Mr. 
Leslie ;  but,  if  Wadham,  or  John's,  or  Merton  had  only  the  river 
in  their  gardens,  he  might  also  have  found  his  ideal  there.  It  is 
true  that  Oxford  is  not  built  of  "  good  honest  red  brick  "  ;  red 
brick  could  never  have  given  us  Magdalen  or  Merton  tower, 
though  adequate  to  the  production  of  Keble.  And  it  is  only  too 
true  that  "  the  whole  place  seems  to  be  perpetually  having  new 
patches  put  up  all  over  it."  But  that  is  the  fault  of  the  baneful 
class  of  reformers  who  are  always  harrying  the  colleges  with 
■commissions,  and  compelling  them  to  throw  away  their  money  on 
stone  and  lime,  for  fear  it  should  be  spent  on  endowing  Prigs,  and 
encouraging  the  science  of  Philological  Hypothetics.  In  his  heart 
Mr.  Leslie  is  a  Cambridge  man.  "  Thebes  did  his  green  unknow- 
ing youth  engage  "  with  the  charms  of  the  Backs  of  the  Colleges, 
and  the  red  bricks  of  Queen's. 

A  very  interesting  part  of  Our  River  is  concerned  with  that 
admirable  and  deeply  regretted  artist,  Frederick  Walker.  Unlike 
Mr.  Leslie,  Walker  was  an  angler,  and  threw  a  fly  very  well.  He 
would  anchor  a  punt  in  a  place  where  a  big  trout  was  known  to 
dwell,  and  there  he  would  interrupt  his  painting  to  cast  again 
and  again  over  the  iish.  But  the  Thames  trout  were  too  clever 
for  him,  as  they  are  for  most  people,  and  it  was  only  on  his  last 
visit  to  the  river  that  he  "  gruppit "  a  good  one,  near  Monkey 
Island.  Many  people  who  admired  Walker's  large  unfinished 
piece  "  The  Mushroom  Gatherers  "  will  be  interested  in  learning 
that  it  was  painted  over  a  Thames  scene,  with  boys  bathing  on 
the  river  bank.  As  for  the  actual  picture  of  "  The  Mushroom 
Gatherers,"  which  is  now  in  Mr.  Leslie's  possession,  the 
■owner  says,  "  the  whole  remains  a  vast  dreary  blank 
field,  with  a  mournful  and  brooding  sentiment  about  it.  To  me 
its  beauty  is  the  poetic  feeling  it  seems  to  convey  of  Earth, 
Mother  earth.  One  can  imagine  easily  the  weight  of  the  whole 
•world,  beneath  the  finely  toned  grass."  There  can  be  no  more 
felicitous  criticism.  Walker,  like  some  other  men  of  genius,  "  was 
very  fond  of  cats,  and  had  a  degree  of  influence  over  them  quite 
peculiar ;  he  appeared  to  understand  their  language,  and  by  talking 
to  them  could  always  succeed  in  attracting  their  attention  towards 
bim.  Another  resemblance  in  this  respect  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer." 
Passing,  by  a  sudden  transition  which  the  pleasant  desultory  cha- 
racter of  this  work  must  excuse,  from  cats  to  fowls,  we  come  to 
this  singular  piece  of  observation,  worthy  of  a  place  in  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer's  book  on  "  Ceremonial  Government  " : — 

When  a  hen  feels  itself  too  small  and  weak  to  attempt  a  battle,  it  will  ap- 
proach the  other  with  a  humble  expression,  and  holding  its  head  down,  will 
remain  perfectly  motionless  whilst  the  other  hen  pecks  it  lightly  on  the  comb 
two  or  three  times.  After  this  the  two  are  friends,  only  it  is  always  under- 
stood that  the  weaker  one  takes  rank  beneath  the  other.  I  have  "seen  this 
happen  so  very  often,  that  I  am  sure  it  is  a  regular  custom — a  sort  of 
swearing  fealty  to  a  master,  not  unlike  the  customs  of  barbarous  nations. 

The  Thames  is  naturally  the  haunt  of  artists.  Mr.  Leslie  even 
feels  inclined  to  think  there  are  too  many  of  them  in  some  districts. 
But  one  may  see  almost  as  many  white  umbrellas  between  Loch 
Awe  and  P/almally  as  where 

"Every  soul  is  sick  of  Knowle, 
At  Haddon  Hall  one  grumbles, 
Of  Streatley  Mill  we've  had  our  till, 
And  murmur  at  the  Mumbles." 

At  Wargrave  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Leslie  have  painted  the  sign 
of  the  George  and  Dragon  ;  St.  George  militant  is  by  Mr.  Leslie  ; 
St.  George  triumphant,  with  a  large  flagon  of  ale,  is  by  Mr. 
Hodgson.    "  They  look  already  very  old-masterly." 

We  have  marked  for  quotation  a  number  of  amusing  and 
interesting  passages  in  Our  River  which  want  of  space  prevents 
cs  from  extracting.  The  account  of  Mr.  Mason,  the  artist,  is  very 
touching  ;  the  description  of  children  bathing  (p.  53)  is  a  picture 
in  itself.  The  pages  on  the  art  and  mystery  of  managing  a  punt 
are  useful,  as  are  the  directions  and  hints  about  the  depth  of  water 
and  the  nature  of  the  river  bottom  in  various  channels.  The 
passages  on  natural  history  are  full  of  delicate  observation,  and 
there  is  much  that  astonishes  in  Mr.  Leslie's  account  of  river 
waifs  and  strays  (p.  234-235).  The  whole  book  will,  we  think, 
please  all  readers  who  are  neither  cockney  anglers,  obstructive 
owners  of  land  adjoining  backwaters,  or  owners  of  steam-launches. 
The  drawings  of  scenery  and  figures  are  extremely  delicate  and 
touched  with  feeling.  Among  our  favourites  are  "  Landing  Place 
at  Monkey  Island  " — where  reeds  and  poplars  combine  with  soft 
eummer  skies  and  the  wide  river  reaches  to  make  a  harmonious 
environment  for  a  punt  with  a  lady  in  it—"  The  Author's  Punt  " 
and  ,;  Entrance  to  the  Backwater,  Bolney  Reach,"  a  remarkable 
study  of  luxuriant  river  vegetation,  broken  by  the  sterner  lines  of 
poplars.  In  "  Thames  Swans  "  we  are  not  certain  that  the  art  of 
the  wood-cutter  has  been  adequate  to  the  difficult  task  of  render-  | 


ing  very  delicate  reflections,  and  their  wavy  lines  and  ripples  of 
light  and  shade.  "  Patrick's  Stream,  Shiplake,"  is  another  exqui- 
site drawing  of  flowery  fields,  crowned  by  wooded  hills.  Mr. 
Leslie's  book  will  delight  every  reader  who  loves  to  linger  where, 
as  a  poet  of  the  Thames  sings, 

A  rushy  island  guards  the  sacred  bower, 
And  hides  it  from  the  meadow,  where  in  peace 
The  lazy  cows  wrench  many  a  scented  flower, 
Robbing  the  golden  market  of  the  bees  ; 

A  nd  laden  barges  float 

By  banks  of  myosote  ; 
And  scented  flag  and  golden  flower-de-lya 

Delay  the  lingering  boat. 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  ATLAS.* 

THE  duty  of  the  critic  is  to  deal  with  all  books  impartially; 
nor  should  he  be  deterred  from  pointing  out  flaws  or 
faults,  where  it  may  bo  necessary  to  do  so,  by  any  considera- 
tion of  the  toil  or  cost  spent  upon  the  work.  But  there  are  faults 
which  mar  the  value  and  usefulness  of  a  book,  and  there  are  others 
which  prove  little  more  than  that  no  human  work  is  perfect.  In 
the  case  of  the  magnificent  Atlas  oliered  to  the  public  by  Messrs. 
Collins,  the  labour  »nd  outlay  expended  must,  without  doubt, 
have  been  very  large  ;  and  it  is  but  bare  justice  to  say  that  they  have 
been  expended  to  good  purpose.  In  the  maps  showing  the  present 
extent  and  position  of  the  several  countries  of  the  world  we  believe 
that  no  serious  deficiencies  will  be  found ;  and  that  the  information 
which  the  student  may  perhaps  seek  in  vain  in  one  map  is  fairly 
supplied  in  another.  This  must  to  a  large  extent  be  the  case,  unless 
the  scale  is  so  increased  as  to  make  the  volume  disagreetibly  un- 
wieldy. On  the  whole,  the  work  is  one  which  may  without 
hesitation  be  recommended  as  trustworthy  and  satisfactory,  and 
there  are  but  few  volumes  of  maps  of  which  it  would  be  prudent 
to  say  much  more. 

Why  the  title-page  should  bear  no  date  of  publication,  we 
cannot  say.  The  lack  is  perhaps  accidental,  though  in  some 
similar  publications  it  serves  as  a  convenient  means  of  covering 
defects  which  should  have  been  supplied  already.  The  railway 
map  of  Scotland  does  not  show  the  completion  of  the  line  to 
Oban ;  it  is  possible  and  likely  that  the  map  may  have  been  worked 
off  before  the  new  portion  was  opened.  But  it  would  have  been 
well  to  anticipate  all  disparaging  remarks  by  mentioning  in  a 
preface  or  advertisement  the  precise  time  down  to  which  the 
maps  have  been  corrected  or  filled  up.  The  series  of  historical 
maps  of  Europe  ends  in  1871  ;  but  the  maps  of  South-Eastern 
Europe  and  of  Western  Asia  show  changes  subsequent  to  the 
recent  struggle  between  the  Czar  and  the  Sultan.  We  are  puzzled 
also  at  finding  that  the  pages  of  Mr.  Bryce's  treatise  on  Physical 
Geography  are  numbered  from  125  onwards.  This  treatise  is 
respectable,  and  may  perhaps  be  read  continuously  by  those  who 
do  not  mind  travelling  with  the  eye  over  a  folio,  and  who  may 
be  satisfied  with  rather  flattering  liknesses  of  Negroes,  Malays, 
and  Red  Indians.  The  reader  may  be  struck  with  the  differ- 
ences in  density  of  population  between  one  country  and  another ; 
but,  though  he  may  see  a  noteworthy  fact  in  the  statement  that 
Belgium  maintains  for  each  square  mile  a  population  nearly  twice 
a3  large  as  that  which  is  furnished  for  the  same  space  by  Great 
Britain,  he  may  get  a  mistaken  impression  from  the  division  which 
speaks  of  the  numbers  professing  the  Christian  religion  as  about 
355  millions,  Islam  numbering  about  one-third  of  that  number; 
while  "  those  attached  to  one  form  or  other  of  heathenism  "  ex- 
ceed 700  millions.  It  is  surely  time  that  this  fashion  of  putting 
Buddhists  of  every  shade  of  thought  into  one  lump  with  Bheels, 
Kbonds,  and  Hottentots  should  be  brought  to  an  end. 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  depreciate  this  work  that  we  mention  a 
few  instances  in  which  it  might  have  been  improved  by  the  be- 
stowal of  a  little  more  care,  and  perhaps  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
more  judgment.  The  map  of  Africa,  No.  5,  gives  us  the  position 
of  Basutoland ;  the  index  does  not  contain  the  name ;  but,  on 
looking  to  the  more  detailed  map,  34,  of  Southern  Africa,  we 
found  the  name  given  as  Bassuto,  and  so  inserted  in  the  index. 
Griquas  are  seen,  but  our  questionable  instruments  or  allies,  the 
Svatzies  or  Swatzies  and  some  other  tribes,  are  invisible.  Not 
seldom,  even  in  maps  on  the  scales  employed  in  this  work,  names 
may  be  omitted  from  sheer  lack  of  space ;  but,  if  it  was  not  easy 
in  the  railway  map  of  England  to  insert  any  names  between 
Basingstoke  and  Kingston  on  the  South- Western  Railway,  the 
line  indicating  the  connexion  between  Woking  and  Ascot  might 
without  difficulty  have  been  introduced,  as  such  lines  might  with 
ease  be  given  for  sparsely  peopled  districts  in  Scotland  and  else- 
where. The  map  entitled  Palestine  in  the  modern  series  is  open 
to  stronger  objections.  To  quarrel  with  it  for  being  so  entitled 
might  be  hypercritical ;  but  although  many  names  in  it  remain 
unchanged  "from  the  days  of  the  llerods,  yet  Abilene  and  Tracho- 
nitis  are  not  divisions  known  at  the  present  time ;  and  nothing  is 
gained,  but  much  is  lost,  by  introducing  the  twelve  portions  of  the 
old  tribes.  The  plea  that  they  are  here  given  because  the  map  of 
"  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ "  shows  the  country  under  the 
divisions  of  Jndaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  can  scarcely  be  re- 

•  The  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  Modern,  Historical,  Classical,  and 
Physical  Geography.  With  Descriptive  Letterpress  of  Physical  Geography, 
by  James  liryce,  M.A.,  LL.D.    London  and  Glasgow :   W.  Collins,  Sons, 
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ceived  as  valid.  In  the  modern  map  the  tribes  are  utterly  out 
of  place. 

When  to  these  abatements  we  add  that  it  would  have  been  well 
if  the  mountain  ranges  could  have  been  made  more  prominent,  and 
in  some  cases  the  breaks  in  their  continuity  more  distinctly 
pointed  out,  we  have  no  further  fault  to  find  with  the  series  of 
modern  maps,  which  may  be  fuirly  spoken  of  as  escellent.  Such  a 
break  in  a  mountain  range  we  have  in  the  valley  which  intervenes 
between  the  Nilgherry  and  the  Palnai  Hills  in  Southern  India  ; 
and  this  break,  more  clearly  traceable  in  the  general  map,  No.  23, 
almost  vanishes  in  the  more  detailed  map  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. Inconsistencies  in  the  spelling  of  Indian  names  must  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  all  English  writers  who  deal  with  them.  The 
controversy  raised  about  such  names  as  Gandamak  and  Kolhapur 
may  become  as  keen  as  that  which  seeks  to  determine  whether 
we  shall  write  in  old  European  and  Asiatic  geography  Calaenoe  or 
Keleinai,  Aigai  or^Egse,  Korkyra  or  Corcyra.  It  may  be  as  difficult 
to  hit  on  a  consistent  system  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  but  it 
might  at  least  be  settled  which  form  we  should  adopt  when  we 
are  called  to  take  our  choice  between  Beejapoor,  Beejapore,  and 
Bijapur.  The  Indian  maps  will  certainly  not  suffer  because  they 
fail  to  exhibit  the  scientific  frontier  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  won  by  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak,  and  content  themselves 
with  the  more  familiar  boundaries  of  older  days. 

But  we  are  not  sure  that  the  publishers  might  not  have  con- 
sulted their  own  interests  better  had  they  attempted  less  in  the 
historical  maps  and  in  those  which  profess  to  deal  with  the 
geography  of  the  ancient  world.  These  maps  lack  the  exactness 
of  Houze  and  the  clearness  even  of  Spruner's  smaller  School  Atlas. 
We  do  not  much  care  to  see  a  map  of  Britain  under  the  Saxons 
as  a  pendant  to  a  map  of  Britain  under  the  Romans,  when  this 
map  itself  plainly  shows  that  it  was  not  under  Saxons  exclu- 
sively. A  small  map  of  the  British  Islands  in  which  the  chief 
battle-fields  are  underscored,  with  their  dates,  make3  up  for  the 
absence  of  some  well-known  names  in  the  modern  map,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  useful  series  of  maps  of  Europe,  ending  with  one  de- 
scribing the  condition  of  things  in  1871.  The  map  which  is  de- 
signed to  illustrate  the  history  of  India  for  the  last  three  or  four 
centuries  seems  to  throw  but  little  light  on  the  existence  or  the 
extent  of  the  empire  of  Akbar  and  Aurungzebe ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  a  single  map  should  serve  a  purpose  for  which  a  dozen 
would  scarcely  be  too  many.  Facing  this  historical  map  of  India 
we  have  another  which  professes  to  give  the  world  as  known  to 
the  ancients.  On  the  subject  of  such  maps  we  have  spoken  plainly 
in  the  remarks  which  we  made  on  Mr.  Bunbury's  History  of 
Ancient  Geography  {Saturday  Eeview,  March  6  and  April  3, 1880), 
and  again  on  Mr.  Keith  Johnstone's  Geography  (Saturday  Review, 
July  4,  1880).  Unfortunately,  these  maps  represent  simply  our 
knowledge  of  countries  which  were  known  to  geographers  before  or 
after  Ptolemy  in  a  totally  different  way.  Mr.  Keith  Johnstone's  little 
sketch  maps  implied  that  explorers  started  with  some  fair  conception 
of  the  scanty  regions  with  which  they  had  some  acquaintance,  and 
that  they  proceeded  slowly  but  surely  to  fill  up  with  some  approach 
to  correctness  the  outlines  of  the  larger  world  which  lay  beyond 
tbem.  The  reproduction  of  a  mathematically  exact  modern  map, 
cut  down  to  the  limits  known  to  ancient  explorers,  conveys  a  mo3t 
erroneous  notion  of  the  state  of  their  geographical  knowledge  ;  and 
if  an  atlas  deals  with  the  matter  at  all,  it  ehould  do  so  by  giving  at 
feast  four  or  five  maps  exhibiting  the  plan  of  the  world  as  it  was 
conceived  by  Hecatams,  Herodotus,  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  or 
Ptolemy.  We  are  only  going  astray  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  fancy 
that  tbe  ideas  of  these  and  other  geographers  of  the  ancient  world 
in  reference  to  the  relative  proportion*  of  the  Peninsula  of  India, 
of  Ceylon,  and  of  China  had  more  than  the  most  remote  likeness 
to  our  own,  or  even  that  in  many  cases  they  had  any  likeness 
at  all. 

Nor  can  we  see  much  use  in  the  map  which  does  duty  for  ancient 
Greece.  The  later  fortunes  of  the  country  have  been  pretty  fairly 
exhibited  in  the  modern  maps  and  in  the  European  historical  series. 
It  may  be  feared  that  this  solitary  map  of  ancient  Greece  may  be 
taken  by  some  as  belonging  to  the  whole  period  which  preceded 
the  fall  of  Corinth,  or  even  the  exploits  of  Oexippus  at  Athens. 
In  this  map  Messenia  looks  as  if  it  had  an  independent  existence 
equal  to  that  of  Attica;  and  Megalopolis  i.s  given  as  an  Arcadian 
city  which  may  have  been  as  old  as  Argos  or  Mantineia.  There  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Athens  had  greater  power  and  a  wider  con- 
federacy at  one  time  than  at  another,  or  that  Sparta  and  Athens 
headed  rival  confederacies  at  any  time.  These  remarks  apply,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  not  less  force  to  tin-  .Map  86,  entitled  A -i  1 
Minor,  in  which  Lydia  figures  in  its  usual  proportions  between 
Mjsia  on  the  north  and  (/'aria  on  the  south,  just  as  though  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mermnad  king!  had  never  exceeded  these  limits,  or 
hnd  retained  them  for  ages  after  the  fall  of  Cro;sus.  To  the  once 
useful  map  of  the  world,  giving  the  discoveries  and  colonies  of  the 
European  nations,  no  further  exception  can  be  taken  than  that  it 
does  not  show  with  sufficient  prominence  the  vast  extension  already 
acquired  by  the  English-speaking  race.  There  is  110  reason  why 
the  same  colour  should  not  in  such  a  map  unite  the  territories)  f,f 
Groat  Britain  in  North  America  with  the  United  State*,  ns  the 
name  of  the  lat'er,  with  the  1 1  itement,  as  hero  ghen,  of  their  inde- 
pendence, would  suffice  to  show  that  they  now  form  a  distinct 
nation. 

The  volume  is  well  furnished  with  a  serins  of  physical  maps  of 
the  great  continents,  and  of  the  British  islands,  ns  well  as  with 
another  series  of  four  maps  showing  the  menu  temperature  of  the 
air  throughout  the  world  during  the  four  seasons  of  the  year.  These  1 


are  followed  by  others  giving  the  distribution  of  the  winds,  of  rain 
and  snow,  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  of  ocean  currents  and  river 
basins,  and,  lastly,  of  the  several  members  of  the  vegetable  and 
animal  worlds.  The  work  closes  with  an  index  drawn  up  with 
a  fulness  and  care  which  makes  it  worthy  of  the  work.  Of  the 
appearance  of  the  maps  we  cannot  speak  too  highly.  It  is  refresh- 
ing to  the  eye  to  rest  011  a  surface  in  which  so  much  is  given  with- 
out confusion  and  without  straining  the  powers  of  ordinary  sight. 


SYDNEY.* 

THERE  is  so  much  to  commend  in  this  novel  that  the  reader  is 
apt  to  overlook  the  faults  which  belong  to  its  kind  rather 
than  to  itself.  It  is  a  simple  study  of  character,  without  any 
setting  of  landscape  or  philosophy,  of  studied  style  or  of  original 
thinking.  In  days  more  propitious  to  the  drama  it  would  have 
taken  shape  in  a  little  three-act  comedy,  and  would  not  in  that 
form  be  very  different  from  what  it  now  is.  But,  if  it  is  a  slight 
affair,  and  reminds  us  of  Eugenie  Grandet  chiefly  by  means  of 
a  ludicrously  strong  unlikeness  in  treatment  and  literary  charm,  it 
is  negatively  good,  and,  as  novels  go  in  England  nowadays,  we 
may  even  perhaps  say  very  good  indeed.  All  the  characters 
are  virtuous  and  agreeable  people,  without  being  at  all  goody ; 
the  scenes  are  truthfully  drawn  and  without  exaggeration,  while 
a  pure  and  wholesome  moral  atmosphere  pervades  the  whole 
story.  The  chief  personages  are  rich,  without  coming  down 
to  breakfast  in  purple  velvet,  or  dining  off  gold  plate;  and 
afterwards,  when  they  are  reduced  to  poverty,  they  do  not 
batten  upon  half-a-pound  of  "  Dosset "  in  a  garret.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  Miss  Craik  refuses  to  have  any  part  in  that 
violent  ostentation  and  tasteless  vulgarity  which  are  fast  de- 
stroying the  English  school  of  domestic  novel.  Her  characters 
converse  with  extreme  ease  and  simplicity,  and  the  dialogues  form 
so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  book  as  to  increase  that  impres- 
sion of  its  being  a  play  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  To 
the  character  of  the  heroine  we  shall  give  our  attention  presently  ; 
we  may  simply  say  now  that  it  is  a  distinct  success.  The  other 
women  in  the  novel  are  scarcely  less  excellently  drawn,  and  there 
is  one  remarkably  good  child.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hero  is 
somewhat  indistinctly  given ;  although  he  is  in  our  company 
almost  incessantly  from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  we  have  formed 
no  particular  impression  of  his  personality  when  we  close  the  third 
volume.  We  must  grant,  however,  that  the  two  young  men  who 
are  introduced  as  a  foil  to  the  hero  are  veiy  well  presented  in  a 
mild  and  superficial  way. 

The  main  subject  of  the  book  is  the  development,  through  un- 
usual suffering,  of  the  slightly  eccentric,  but  thoroughly  loyal  and 
sincere,  character  of  the  heroine,  Sydney  Godwin.  She  is  well 
described  in  a  few  words  : — 

Sydney  had  been  reading,  and  her  book  was  still  open  upon  her  knees. 
She  was  a  large,  fair  girl,  with  a  quantity  of  blond  hair,  and  changeable 
grey  eyes,  a  girl  whom  many  people  did  not  call  pretty,  but  whose  claims 
to  beauty  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion  amongst  her  acquaintance 
generally.  There  were  some  who  admired  her  greatly ;  some  thought  her 
noticeable  ;  one  or  two  before  this  time  had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  Hut, 
on  the  whole,  she  was  not  considered  very  handsome.  It  had  been  said  of  her 
often  that  you  could  not  help  looking  at  her,  but  that  she  was  .1  girl  who, 
before  you  could  come  to  any  settled  opinion  about  her,  forced  you  to 
change  your  mind  a  dozen  times. 

Miss  Craik  contrives  cleverly  enough  to  keep  this  questionablo 
beauty,  this  dubious  quality  of  individual  distinction,  before  us  all 
through  the  novel,  and  though  Sydney's  personal  appearance  is 
scarcely  alluded  to  again  the  reader  is  constantly  allowed  to  divine 
the  puzzling  effect  that  her  looks  and  manners  have  upon  strangers. 
Sydney  is  a  girl  of  great  possibilities  of  character,  slow-growing, 
indefinite  still,  and  not  by  any  means  precocious.  The  interest  of 
the  romance  rests  in  this— that  the  large,  undeveloped  creature  is 
not  left  to  ripen  her  powers  gradually,  but  is  forced,  by  a  domestic 
crisis,  to  enter  on  the  embarrassments  of  life  too  soon  for  hor 
strength.  How  she  suffers  and  how  at  length  her  radical  health 
of  character  redeems  her  are  points  of  re.il  interest  to  the  reader, 
which  are  skilfully  brought  forward  by  the  author,  mainly  by  the 
best  of  all  means — namely,  by  dramatic  conversation. 

Sydney  Godwin  is  the  only  child  of  rich  parents — a  father  of 
considerable  ago,  already  somewhat  obfuscated  by  an  unbroken 
round  of  city  anxieties  and  responsibilities,  and  a  mother  of  no 
very  special  intellectual  power,  but  full  of  tact  and  womanly 
sweetness.  Sydney,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  is  the  large,  blond,  in- 
decisive personage  to  whom  we  have  been  introduced,  dowered 
with  more  than  DW  mother's  intelligence,  but  at  present  not  half 
her  genial  ami  un-elli-.li  sweetness.  Shu  is  not  consciously  or 
prominently  selfish,  hut  she  is  not  so  thoughtful  for  others  lut 
deeply  immersed  in  the  contemplation  of  her  own  soul,  and  the 
analysis  of  all  her  own  impulses  ami  prejudices.  The  early 
chapters  give  an  amu-ing,  if  slightly  prolix,  account  of  a  Christ- 
mas party  at  the  country  house  of  the  Godwins',  a  party  got 
up,  a  little  against  Sidney's  wish,  to  gratify  the  full  and 
hospitable  heart  of  her  mother.  Two  nice  young  gentlemen 
are  invited  to  amuse  two  pretty  young  ladies.  I'ho  latter  distress 
Sydney  by  their  frivolity,  ami  the  former  bring  her  contempt 
down  upon  them  \,y  a  little  innocent  Mutation.  Sydney  is  *  > 
earnest  ill  convincing  the  two  gentlemen  of  their  errors  in 
propriety  that  she  piques  them  both  into  what  really  amounts 
to  something  very  like  llirtation  with   herself.     In  the  case  of 
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one  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Mariuaduke,  a  penniless  person  of 
very  large  and  aristocratic  expectations,  it  dons,  in  fact,  ripen, 
though  neither  of  them  realize  it,  into  a  warmer  and  sincerer  feel- 
ing. As  Sydney  is  still  young  in  character,  and  as  it  is  out  of  the 
question  that  Mr.  Mariuaduke  should  marry  at  present,  the  inti- 
macy is  allowed  quietly  to  drift  down  towards  the  crisis  of 
betrothal,  when  suddenly  a  much  moro  drastic  crisis  gives  a  new 
direction  to  all  their  lives.  Mr.  Godwin  speculates  and  loses  his 
entire  fortune,  the  shock,  at  the  same  time,  completing  the  over- 
throw of  his  intelligence. 

All  this  while  a  neighbour,  a  Mr.  Loudon,  a  bachelor  of  over 
forty,  has  been  in  the  habit  of  constantly  joining  the  party  at  the 
Godwins',  with  whom  he  has  been  on  intimate  terms  all  his  life. 
He  is  a  very  kind  and  genial  man,  and  has  remained  unmarried 
that  he  might  give  his  whole  attention  to  his  aged  mother,  who 
has  lately  died.  It  becomes  plain  to  the  reader,  but  not  to  Sydney, 
that  he  has  gradually  fallen  desperately  in  love  with  her,  and 
that  he  is  only  waiting  for  a  lit  opportunity  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife.  Unfortunately,  without  his  noticing  that  anything  has  hap- 
pened, she  has  become  convinced,  through  her  icy  maidenly  re- 
serve, that  there  is  something  charming  to  female  youth  in  the  mas- 
culine freshness  of  five-and-twenty.  When  the  crash  comes,  Mr. 
Loudon  thinks  that  his  chance  has  come  ;  he  takes  the  Godwins 
into  his  house,  and  he  persuades  Mrs.  Godwin,  on  whom  the 
whole  responsibility  has  fallen,  to  accept  the  present  necessities  of 
life  from  his  purse ;  and  then  he  very  rashly  and  abruptly  pro- 
poses to  Sydney.  To  her  he  seems  old  and  repulsive  ;  not  at  all 
realizing  or  knowing  the  particulars  of  his  generosity,  she  thinks 
it  mean  of  him  to  thrust  his  unwelcome  love  upon  her  at  such  a 
moment,  and  she  refuses  him  with  indignation.-  He  acts  very 
kindly ;  gives  her  an  opportunity  of  appearing  to  be  earning  her 
living  by  finding  a  situation  for  her  in  Switzerland  as  teacher  of 
English  to  two  German  girls  ;  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Thun  the  three  Godwins  presently  repair. 

But  Sydney  gains  very  little  by  her  teaching,  and,  as  her  father 
becomes  more  and  more  hopelessly  invalided,  various  delicacies  and 
expensive  contrivances  are  required  for  him,  and  found  no  sooner 
than  required.  It  takes  her  inexperience  a  long  time  to  come  to 
the  certain  conclusion  that  Mr.  Loudon  is  paying  for  all  these 
things,  and,  when  she  charges  her  mother,  that  worthy  woman 
tearfully  confesses  to  the  impeachment.  Sydney's  pride  is  deeply 
wounded,  and  she  begs  her  mother  to  return  him  his  money  and 
accept  no  more,  but  she  soon  learns  that  this  is  simply  an  impossi- 
bility. Mr.  Loudon  takes  her  like  a  butterfly  in  the  delicate  but 
pitiless  net  of  his  generosities  and  his  determination,  and  at  last 
she  consents  to  marry  him  for  her  parents'  sake,  not  at  all  for  her 
own.  The  beginning  of  a  married  life  so  started  upon  is,  of  course, 
extremely  distressing ;  but,  although  both  husband  and  wife  have 
taken  so  perilous  a  step,  neither  quite  realizing  what  was  being  done, 
the  radical  goodness  of  them  both,  assisted  by  several  gods  out  of 
machines,  ieads  them  very  prettily  into  unison  of  heart  at  last. 
How  this  is  effected,  of  course,  is  Miss  Craik's  secret,  and  one  that 
we  recommend  our  lady  readers  to  find  out  for  themselves.  It  is 
a  very  pretty  story,  cleverly  devised  and  wholesomely  carried  out. 

One  of  those  hitches  or  uncorrected  alterations  of  intention, 
which  amuse  the  reviewer  as  much  as  the  failure  of  a  piece  of 
scenery  to  descend  amuses  the  playgoer,  occurs  in  the  fir3t 
volume,  and  should  certainly  be  corrected.  Mr.  Marmaduke,  the 
handsome  young  man,  plays  so  slight  a  part  in  the  story  that 
Miss  Craik  meant  to  say  good-bye  to  him  early  in  the  first  volume, 
and  accordingly  wrote  in  the  most  circumstantial  language:  — 

But  before  another  week  had  gone  the  Godwins  had  left  the  Hall,  and 
Mr.  Marmaduke  and  Sydney  never  met  again.  This  proved  to  be  their 
last  parting. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  course  of  the  second  volume,  the  effect  upon 
Sydney  of  seeing  once  more  the  handsome  face  and  hearing  the 
cheery  voice  of  her  early  flame  was  too  great  a  temptation  for 
Miss  Craik  to  resist;  and,  in  forgetfulness  of  her  solemn  asse- 
veration, they  did  meet  again.  Nor  did  even  this  "prove  to  be 
their  last  parting  "  ;  for,  quite  well  on  in  the  second  volume,  the 
prophetic  soul  of  the  reader  is  perplexed  by  another  interview 
between  these  young  people.  This  however,  as  the  playbills  say, 
is  positively  the  very  last  parting.  This  error,  however,  suggests 
some  strange  reflections.  It  could  not  have  occurred  if  the  volumes 
had  undergone  the  most  ordinary  revision  at  the  hands  of  the 
author,  or  even  of  a  tolerably  efficient  press-corrector.  "What 
would  the  dear  old  lady-novelists  of  eighty  years  ago — the  Amelia 
Opies  and  the  Sophia  Lees — have  said  to  a  sister  of  the  peu  who 
could  not  remember  in  her  second  volume  that  she  had  parted  her 
lovers  for  ever  in  the  first  P  They  could  recollect  the  tenor  of  a 
courtesy  or  the  accident  of  a  shoe-tie  although  ten  serious  tomes 
lay  between  them  and  the  incident.  Miss  Craik  is  quite  clever 
enough  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  take  more  pains,  to  study 
her  modes  of  expression,  and  give  more  unity  to  her  plot.  We 
hope  that  the  next  time  she  gives  us  a  novel  we  may  discover  no 
such  indications  of  unseemly  haste. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

^T^HE  second  volume  (i)  of  M.  Taines  Origines  is  a  curious  com- 
-L  mentary  on  an  expression  which  he  himself  used — is  it 
twenty-live  or  only  twenty  years  ago  ? — in  reference  to  Mr.  Car- 
lyle's  French  Revolution.  In  that  book,  said  the  critic  who  thought 

(i)  Les  origines  de  In  France  contemporaine.  Par  H.  Taine.  La  Revo- 
lution.   Tome  2.    La  Conqntte  Jacobinc.    Paris  :  Hachette  et  Cic. 


that  everything  was  explicable  easily  by  half-a-dozen  formulae, 
"  les  e've'neinents  si  nets  que  nous  connaissonstous  "  were  obscured 
and  rendered  mysterious  by  passion  and  wilful  humour.  La  Con- 
quef.e  Jacobinc  is  a  singular  vindication  of  the  elder  historian. 
Evidently  the  tenements  have  come  to  seem  much  les3  nets  to 
M.  Taine.  All  his  great  learning  and  all  his  admirable  power  of 
lucid  exposition  do  not  avail  to  hide  his  own  obvious  astonishment 
at  the  way  in  which  a  faction  numerically  insignificant  (M.  Taine 
agrees  with  those  who  doubt  whether  there  ever  were  much  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  actual  "  Reds"  in  the  whole  of  France) 
plunged  a  great  nation  for  years  into  the  wildest  excesses  of 
absurdity  and  of  crime.  The  account  of  these  excesses,  however, 
is  as  unsparing  as  it  can  be.  So  much  misplaced  ingenuity  has 
been  spent  of  late  by  the  Neo-Dantonist  followers  of  Comte  in 
whitewashing  the  Septembriseurs,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  find 
the  literal  facts,  hideous  as  they  are,  set  forth  once  more  without 
the  least  exaggeration,  but  with  all  the  advantages  of  literary 
skill.  Considering  the  present  complexion  of  affairs  in  France,  M. 
Taine's  book  is  rather  a  bold  one,  and  ought  to  be  salutary,  though 
it  probably  will  not  be.  The  intolerance,  the  phrasemaking  folly, 
the  bloodthirsty  partisanship  of  the  old  Republicans  are  here  set 
before  the  new  Republicans  without  fear  as  without  favour.  But 
the  book  is  one  of  far  too  much  importance  to  be  despatched  in  a 
brief  notice. 

The  Corrcspondance  (2)  of  Talleyrand  with  Louis  XVIII.  during 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  is  another  book  rather  to  be  mentioned 
than  noticed  here,  especially  as  it  has  appeared  simultaneously  in 
English.  It  may,  however,  be  observed  that  M.  Pallain's  editing 
is  exceptionally  good.  Not  merely  are  the  fullest  details  as  to 
things  and  persons  mentioned  given  in  the  notes,  but  there  is  an 
index  nominum  which  is  in  reality  a  small  biographical  and  geo- 
graphical encyclopaedia.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  idle  reader  is 
saved  all  trouble  so  adroitly,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  studious 
reader  is  assisted  so  skilfully  with  all  necessary  helps  to  his  study. 

M.  Pegot-Ogier  has  written  a  learned  and  complete  history  (3)  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that  the  author  has 
strayed  unnecessarily,  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  unskilfully, 
into  the  history  of  France  and  England.  The  book  is  prefaced  by 
a  paper  on  the  present  condition  of  the  islands,  which  shows  M. 
Pegot-Ogier  to  be  a  strong  member  of  the  "  French  party,"  as  it  is 
locally  called  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  party  which  desires — not  by  any 
means  annexation  to  France — but  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
autonomy,  as  distinguished  from  complete  legislative  union  with 
England  and  representation  in  the  English  Parliament.  Some  of 
M.  Ogier's  statements  in  his  preface  are  of  doubtful  accuracy.  It 
is,  for  instance,  quite  untrue  that  secondary  education  is  at  a  low 
ebb,  though  conducted  a  grands  frais.  The  two  endowed  Grammar 
Schools,  the  modern  Victoria  College  of  Jersey  and  the  ancient 
Elizabeth  College  of  G  uernsey,  supply  at  very  moderate  frais  an 
education  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  most  advanced  "English 
public  schools,  and  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  a  French  Lycee. 
When,  moreover,  M.  Pegot-Ogier  remarks  that  the  islands  are 
"  plus  libres  que  l'Angleterre,  le  pouvoir  n'g  est  pas  personnifti"  he 
shows  a  spirit  of  idle  theoretical  Republicanism  which  is  simply 
laughable. 

Any  one  who  should,  in  the  language  of  an  old  mot,  say  that 
M.  Jean  Fleury's  best  work  is  Madame  Henry  Gr6ville,  would  do 
him  some  injustice.  His  excellent  book  on  Rabelais  is,  taking  it 
altogether,  the  best  on  the  subject ;  and  this  on  Marivaux  (4) 
deserves,  we  think,  the  same  commendation,  though  M.  Fleury 
is,  in  our  judgment,  inclined  to  set  the  author  of  Marianne  rather 
too  high.  The  book  contains  a  careful  account  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Marivaux,  with  (in  an  appendix)  a  reprint  of  several 
pieces  which  31.  Fleury  thinks  have  been  unjustly  excluded  from 
the  standard  editions,  and  a  good  disquisition  on  marivaudage. 
This  latter  has  always  been  a  difficult  thing  to  explain  to  persons 
(especially  Englishmen)  who  do  not  know  Marivaux.  M.  Fleury 
takes  good  literary  standing  ground  when  he  selects  euphuism  and 
Sterne's  peculiar  manner  as  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  Had 
he  known  Lamb,  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  he  does  not,  a. 
third  example,  still  more  instructive,  might  have  been  given. 
Marivaudage,  in  short,  is  an  artificial  style  of  writing,  which 
is  artificial  after  the  peculiar  fashion  of  Marivaux;  and,  if  any 
one  is  not  satisfied  with  this  variation  of  the  famous  definition  of 
an  archdeacon,  we  must  refer  him  either  to  Marivaux  himself 
or  to  M.  Fleury. 

M.  DeceYs  rather  formidable  volume  (5)  of  philosophical  dia- 
logues is  an  attempt  once  common,  but  now  rare,  at  producing, 
not  exactly  a  theodicee  or  a  theosophy,  but  a  reconciliation  between 
faith  and  science.  In  the  author's  own  words,  his  effort  is  to 
discover  "  by  the  experimental  method  the  principle  of  causality 
and  the  fir3t  cause."  We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  determine  how 
far  this  somewhat  ambitious  quest  has  been  achieved.  It  strikes 
us,  however,  that,  like  all  dialogue  makers,  from  Socrates  down- 
wards, Dr.  Deces  is  rather  prone  to  set  up  the  opposition  only  just 
strongly  enough  to  give  the  champion  whom  he  favours  some  credit 
for  knocking  his  enemy  down. 

A  tractate   (6)   on    the   famous    tVirpiroy  irvBfirfv  irtinrdbi 

(2)  Correspondence  inedite  da  prince  dc  Tal'.eyrund  et  da  roi 
Louis XV III.    Par  G.  Pallain.    Pans:  Plon. 

(3)  Ilistoire  des  tits  de  la  Blanche.    Par  M.  Pe'got-Ogier.    Paris :  Plon. 

(4)  Maricaux  et  le  marivaudage.    Par  J.  Fleury.    Paris:  Plon. 

(5)  Science  et  virile.    Par  le  docteur  J.  B.  L.  Dece's.    Paris  :  Plon. 

(6)  Le    nombre    geomdtrique   de    flaton.     Par  J.    DupuU.  Paris: 
Hachette. 
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©-vfuyetr,  which  puzzles  all  readers  of  the  Republic,  is  also  a  some- 
what antiquated  exercitation,  though  it  is  not  the  worse  for 
that.  M.  Dupuis  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mysterious  number 
=  ioo  x  216.  He  gives  a  history  of  the  various  interpretations  ; 
but  it  is  rather  odd  that  a  student  of  Platonic  mysteries  should 
quote  Philo  on  the  authority  of  Jean  Bodin. 

M.  Salvador's  reprinted  treatise  (7),  or  rather  collection  of  re- 
printed treatises,  on  the  religious  question  is  a  curious  but  not 
very  enlivening  book,  in  which  remarks  on  the  Crimean  War, 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  Crucifixion  was,  in  the  first  place, 
an  act  of  deicide,  then  of  populicide,  then  of  legicide,  and  many 
other  strange  things  are  gathered  together  with  a  kind  of  serious 
simplicity  which,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  supplies  the  want  of 
practical  force,  method,  and  style. 

It  is  well  known  with  what  zeal  and  success  M.  Ernest  Daudet 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  local  history  of  the  south  of  France 
during  the  Revolutionary  period  and  that  of  the  Restoration. 
He  has  now  followed  up  his  Terreur  blanche  by  an  account  (8)  of 
the  obscure  Royalist  conspiracies  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  of  which  the  mysterious  camp 
of  Jales  is  the  principal  mark  in  the  memory  even  of  most  of  those 
persons  who  know  the  period  fairly.  M.  Daudet  has  told  the 
6tory  clearly  and  well.  His  book  has  a  good  map,  which  is  not 
unnecessary,  for  Jales  is  not  marked  even  in  the  excellent 
departmental  maps  which  accompany  the  Guides-Joanne,  much 
less  on  the  usual  maps  of  France. 

Another  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Revolutionary 
period,  of  more  personal  interest  though  of  less  actual  importance, 
is  Baron  Ernoufs  Souvenirs  d'un  jeune  Abbe  (9),  the  letters  of  a 
young  priest  who  was  obliged  to  join  the  Republican  army,  and 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Flanders  (1793-94),  the  Lodi  campaign, 
and  the  siege  of  Genoa.  The  editor  has  subjoined  some  interesting 
minor  documents  bearing  on  the  period. 

M.  Rolland  has  translated  a  selection  (10),  as  it  seems,  of 
Mendelssohn's  Letters  of  1831-32. 

The  late  M.  Edouard  Fournier 's  interesting  and  characteristic 
Paris  capitale  (1 1)  is  anot  unworthy  finish  to  the  numerous  or  innu- 
merable studies  of  old  French  history  or  literature,  which  he  iong 
made  palatable  to  a  public  more  difficult,  as  to  the  matter  of  its 
literature,  and  certainly  more  difficult  as  to  the  form,  than  our 
own.  It  is  many  years  since  M.  Guessard  (to  whom  literature 
owes  the  publication  of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the 
unequalled  treasures  of  early  French  epic)  confessed  with  much 
amiability  in  reference  to  Fournier  that  this  public  "  le  lit  et 
ne  me  lit  pas."  The  author  of  L'esprit  des  autres  was  worthy  of  the 
compliment.  He  had  his  weaknesses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  present 
volume  the  astounding  discovery  that  the  humour  of  England  is  due 
to  a  pre-Caesarian  emigration  from  Lutetia  to  England  may  serve  to 
show.  They  must  have  carried  the  plant,  roots  and  all.  But  with 
a  certain  combination  of  real  erudition  with  picturesque  condescen- 
sion to  the  needs  of  the  average  reader,  M.  Fournier  stood  almost 
alone,  and  we  do  not  know  that  he  has  left  any  heir  to  his  qualities. 

M.  Marius  Topin  is  not  an  extraordinary  critic,  but  of  the  ordi- 
nary critic  he  is  a  very  good  specimen  indeed.  These  republished 
papers  (12)  on  French  novelists  sin,  if  they  sin  at  all,  by  an  ex- 
cess of  charity.  We  are  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  exaltation 
of  Gabriel  Ferry,  in  which  M.  Topin  indulges,  and  his  remarks 
(very  respectful  ones  in  the  main)  on  Flaubert  show  that  eradica- 
tion of  the  humoristic  element  which  M.  Fournier,  as  we  have 
just  mentioned,  has  accounted  for  in  a  manner  surprising  but 
satisfactory.  But  the  papers  are  very  good  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
we  should  be  hard  put  to  it  to  match  them  in  the  average  reviews 
of  English  periodicals. 

A  convenient  edition  of  Doudan's  Pensdes  et.  fragments  (13) 
puts  the  thoughts  of  that  noteworthy  thinker  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  The  author  was  one  of  those  rare  persons  who  in  this 
hurried  age  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  .Scotch  warning,  "  Tak' 
time,"  and  his  work  is  valuable  accordingly.  It  is  possible  often 
to  differ  from  him  ;  never  to  disdain  his  results. 

Colonel  Trumelet  (14)  has  done  a  real  service  to  literature  in 
collecting  and  commenting  the  legends  of  the  Algerian  saints 
which  he  has  come  across.  The  book  is  well  written,  very  unusual 
in  kind,  and  very  well  worth  reading. 

If  any  one  can  bo  thought  worthy  to  figure  in  the  pleasant 
series  of  small  quarto  books  on  good  paper,  with  ample  margin, 
which  M.  Caiman  n-L6vy  has  instituted,  that  person  is  Heine. 
The  man  whom  two  great  nations  diaputl — one  alleging  him  to 
be  a  German  strayed  in  France  ;  the  other,  a  Frenchman  strayed 
in  Germany — whom  all  Europe  admires,  and  in  whom  critics,  not 
incompetent  to  decide,  see  the  greatest  man  of  letters  of  the  pure 
nineteenth  century,  cannot  be  too  Cully  illustrated  by  criticism  and 
biography.    These  reminiscences  (15J  of  his  niece,  the  Princess 

(7)  Pari;  Unmr,  Jerusalem.  Par  J.  Snlvndor.  Deuxiemi:  rdition. 
3  tomes.    Paris  :  Ciilmnnn-I.«:vv. 

(8)  JIutuirr.  iltt  conspiration*  royalisttt  du  Mull.  Par  ExUMt  Pwrttt 
Paris:  fftrihtftti 

(9)  Unuernirt  militiurr*  iCun  jruiic  AM,  Par  l<:  BWVtl  Krnou  f.  Pa  ris  1 
Dither. 

(10)  Lettres  imiliti*  ile  Mendelssohn.  Tridiiitcs  pnr  A.  Holland.  Paris: 
Hetzcl. 

(11)  Pari*  rapitale.     Par  K.  Konrriirr.    Pari* :  I  Mil  n. 

(12)  Itnmimtiei  s  COnttinporains.  J'ar  Mm  ins  'I '••[■in.  Ileiixii-mc  edition. 
Paris  :  Ilidicr. 

(13)  Pemieset  fragment*.    Pnr  X.  iJondnn.    Pari*  :  Cnlmnnn-Lavj*. 

(14)  Les  taints 'lu  Till.    P;ir  It  COlflMl  C.Tl  flat     I'nm  :  Mi  li'  r. 

(15)  Souvenirs  inlimes  ile  11.  Heine.  Pnr  la  pllMMM  Pllll  Bnrf 
Paris :  Calmaun-Lc'vy. 


Della-Rocca,  are  very  unpretending  in  character,  but  full  of  in- 
teresting personal  details. 

Sensible  angels  of  the  critical  kind — if  there  be  any  angels  who 
are  critics — fear  to  tread  on  the  character  of  Alceste  more  than  on 
anything  else,  except  the  character  of  Hamlet,  in  drama  or  litera- 
ture. M.  Coquelin,  however,  has  a  perfect  right  to  give  his 
opinion  (16),  an  opinion  which  is  recommended  by  quite  other 
qualifications  than  those  of  the  dilettante  man  of  letters.  M. 
Coquelin 's  point  is  that  Alceste  is  a  comic,  not  a  tragic,  character, 
and  he  supports  it  with  some  good  argument.  The  subject  is  so 
dangerous  that  we  shall  offer  no  comment,  except  to  draw  attention 
to  a  curious  difference  which  illustrates  admirably  the  eternal 
variation  between  French  and  English  conception  of  dramatic 
literature.  If  M.  Coquelin  prefers  Moliere  to  Shakspenre  (which 
he  does  with  discreet  hesitation),  it  is  because  "  les  individus  crees 
par  Shakspeare  se  dementent  quelquefois ;  ceux  de  Moliere 
jamais.''  Now  we  say  that  this  proves  our  case,  because  human 
beings  always  do  contradict  themselves  sometimes.  But  the  vista 
of  controversy  which  this  opens  is  too  appalling. 

M.  Jules  Valles  has  a  bad  name,  which  perhaps  on  any  fair 
ground  he  ought  to  share  with  M.  Gambetia  and  many  other 
persons.  Nevertheless,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  a  new  edition  of 
his  interesting  book,  Les  refractaires  (17),  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  La  sainte  Boheme,  which  must  never  be  slighted.  The 
singular  article  on  Gustave  Planche  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
feature  of  the  book. 

We  can  only  mention  a  charming  reprint  (18)  of  a  Flemish 
account  of  Vasco  de  Gama's  second  voyage,  with  a  French  trans- 
lation, a  preface,  and  a  facsimile  of  a  delightful  sixteenth-century 
map,  with  a  crowned  and  sceptred  monarch  sitting  placidly  in 
the  middle  of  Africa. 

The  Persian  Ladies'  Book  (19)  contains  many  pleasing  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  is  or  is  not  "  wajib,"  that  is,  "  the  proper  thing," 
under  the  various  circumstances  of  feminine  life.  "  ll  est  wajib 
de  se  laver  trois  fois  la  tete  avec  du  savon  "  seems  to  show  that 
most  Persian  ladies  ought  to  have  light  hair,  which  yet  history 
does  not  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  they  have. 

The  Bibliot/iique  utile,  in  three  new  numbers  which  have 
reached  us,  sets  a  disquisition  on  free  will  (20),  one  on  the 
Pacific  Islands  (21),  and  a  kind  of  boiled-down  essence  of 
positivism  (22)  from  no  less  a  pen  than  that  of  the  indefatigable 
Dr.  Robinet,  within  the  reach  of  every  Frenchman  who  has  three 
times  sixty  centimes  to  spare. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  M.  Maurice  Block  is  in  private 
life  a  most  amiable  gentleman,  but  his  contributions  to  the 
Bibliotheque  des  jeunes  Francais  fill  us,  we  must  confess, 
with  terror.  Le  budget  (23)  and  L'impot  (24)  seem  to  be  destined 
to  create  an  infinite  number  of  the  same  sort  of  persons  who 
(as  M.  Taine  tells  us,  or  rather  as  he  confirms  our  previous 
knowledge)  were  the  curse  of  Republican  France  ninety  years 
ago.  A  smattering  of  information  011  public  affairs  is  a  terrible 
thing.  The  same  fault  cannot  be  found  with  Michelet's  Henri- 
Quatre  (25),  though  it  has  plenty  of  others.  At  all  events,  it  is 
not  bete. 

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Salon  (26)  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  sensible  people  who,  intending  to  visit  the  original  exhi- 
bition, prefer  to  know  what  they  are  going  to  see  beforehand. 

Messrs.  Ilachetto  have  begun  in  L  art  dans  I'antiquita  (27)  one 
of  those  elaborately  illustrated  books  which  they  have  few  rivals 
in  producing.  The  letterpress  is  excellent,  and  with  the  illustra- 
tions no  fault  can  possibly  bo  found. 

In  the  lievue  des  arts  decoratifs  for  April  (28)  we  must  notice 
an  admirable  etching  of  the  southern  door  of  Beauvais,  one  of  tho 
finest  specimens  of  Renaissance  work. 

It  is  a  serious  thing  to  say  to  an  Academician  Sat  prata  bibcrunt ; 
but  really  thero  does  not  seem  to  bo  much  elbu  to  say  to  M. 
Feuillet,  ti  propos  of  his  Jlistoirc  d'une  1'arisicnne  (29).  The 
I'arisienno  has  an  Education  exquisc,  tho  result  of  which,  as  it 
appears  to  a  brutal  Saxon  reader,  is  to  make  her  a  very  bad 
wife.  She  marries  tho  first  comer  at  her  mother's  bidding,  and 
during  the  service — probably  because  she  feels  herself  tho  centre 
of  an  imposing  spectacle — she  "  touches  heaven."  But  tho  un- 
fortunate Huron  do  Maurcscamp,  though  ho  is  to  all  appenrance 

(16)  Miiliire  et  le  MiHimlhiipe.    Par  C.  Coquelin.    Paris:  Ollendorff. 

(17)  Im  rifractairtn.    Per  Jules  Vnlli:s.    Paris:  ( 'linr|n  iiticr. 

(18)  I.e.  ticimtl  voyage  tic  VttOO  de  (Jama  a  Culicut.  Par  J.  I'll.  Uerjeun. 
Pan  .  :  (  liain\ a\  . 

(19)  Le  litre  iltt  dame*  de  la  Perse.  Pur  J.  Tlionnelicr.  Puris: 
Lcruux. 
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honestly  attached  to  liis  wife,  has  a  fashion  of  showing  his  attach- 
ment which  revolts  the  young  woman  of  the  Education  exquise, 
/She  tries  to  make  herself  unpleasant  to  him,  and  ho  is  so  lost  to 
decency  as  to  accept  the  intimation.    Thereupon  she  is  not  angry, 
only  very  very  sad.    A  beautiful  Comte  de  Lerne  turns  up,  and 
Mmo.  de  Maurescamp,  who  is  sternly  virtuous,  accepts  him  for  a 
tnattre  cV6tudes.    The  coarse  Baron,  who  has  already  allowed  him- 
self to  drop  into  the  most  regrettable  entanglements  with  a  young 
American  person  who  drinks  pale  ale  and  poi  to  (M.  Feuillet  seems 
to  have  mixed  the  vanities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  rather  un- 
happily here,  for  Americans  usually  prefer  lager-beer  and  cham- 
pagne), resents  this  blameless  friendship  and  slays  the  Cicisbeo. 
It  is  true  that  an  accident  has  made  the  duel  terribly  unequal, 
but  the  Baron  does  not  know  this.    The  young  woman  with 
the  education  exquise.  first  quits,  but  after  a  time  returns  to  her 
husband,  waits  till  she  has  found  a  male  guest  who  can  fence 
better  than  he,  and  then  transfers  her  cigar  to  the  lips  of  that 
male  guest,  adding,  when  he  sends  her  a  billet,  saying  that 
he  will  spare  her  husband  in  the  consequent  meeting,  a  delicate 
reply,  "  Ne  vous  g6nez  done  pas.''    This,  according  to  M.  Feuillet, 
who  should  know,  is  the  result  of  bringing  up  young  persons 
in  a  state  of  candcur  adorable  and  Education  exquise.    It  is  perhaps 
not  surprising  that  we  barbarians  still  prefer  our  barbarous 
methods. 

It  is  very  pleasant  after  this  dull  and  unhealthy  stuff,  which 
nothing  but  M.  Feuillet*s  skill  as  a  workman  makes  even  readable, 
to  take  up  such  a  charming  child's  book  as  Les  enchantements  de  la 
forct^yS).  The  opening  story,  describing  how  a  valiant  eight  year- 
old  boy  set  out  to  discover  the  "Green  Princess,"  and  what  he 
found,  is  as  good  a  thing  of  the  kind  as  we  have  read  for  some 
time.  Another  volume  containing  stories  of  no  great  length,  but  of 
considerable  excellence,  is   Une  femme  romanesque  (31).  The 
title  story,  describing  the  temptation  and  victory  of  a  country 
lawyer's  wife,  is  very  carefully  and  delicately  done.    The  next, 
Adrien  Malaret,  tells  of  the  woes  and  subsequent  bliss  of  an 
inventor ;  and  the  third,  pitched  in  a  high  key,  but  short,  tells 
of  an  act  of  heroism  in  the  Prussian  war,  which,  if  a  few 
such  had  actually  occurred,  would   have   altered   the  history 
of  that  war  not  a  little.     M.  Catulle  Mendes  is  an  accom- 
lished  writer,  but  we  think  we  like  him  better  in  poetry  than  in 
prose.  In  Le  roi  vierge  (32)  he  has  tried  apparently  to  combine  the 
manners  of  his  late  father-in-law  and  of  M.  Alphonse  Daudet — 
an  unhappy  combination.    L'ancetre  (33)  is  a  new  working  up  of 
a  very  old  motive — the  resurrection  of  a  man  embalmed  alive  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago,  and  his  consequent  surprise  at  the  manners 
of  to-day.    In  general,  of  course,  the  thing  is  a  little  hackneyed, 
yet  the  particular  application  of  the  satire  is  smartly  done,  and 
often  deserves  a  laugh.    La  succession  Marignan  (34)  begins  with 
a  murder  and  ends  with  a  drowning.    The  interval  is  fairly  filled 
up,  and  we  have  read  worse  novels  of  the  sensational  kind.  But 
the  hero  who  "  punced  "  a  bull-dog  to  death  in  two  kicks  must 
either  have  been  capable  of  giving  points  to  a  Liverpool  corner 
man  or  else  must  have  had   a  terrible  pair    of  boots  on. 
It  would  seem  that  M.  Georges  Glatron  (35),  in  gratitude  for 
having  (if  we  remember  rightly)  begun  his  career  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Rcpublique  frangaise,  has  vowed  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  anti-Church  crusade.    This  is  a  pity,  for  he  has 
capabilities.    M.  Dare  (36)  is  to  all  appearance  partly  of  the  same 
faction.    Now,  novelists  should  not  be  of  a  faction.    In  Les  farces 
de  Vami  Jacques  (37)  M.  Silvestre,  who,  like  M.  Mendes,  is  a 
poet  who  has  clipped  his  wings  for  a  time,  has  written  stories  often 
somewhat  too  broad  for  English  taste,  but  amusing,  and  not  very 
harmful  according  to  their  own  standard.    Lastly,  Un  parquet  en 
province  (38)  contains  some  very  fair  character-drawing,  but  is 
perhaps  unnecessarily  tragic  in  tone. 
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THE  LAND  BILL. 

THE  prospects  of  the  Land  Bill — or,  rather,  the  pro- 
spects of  any  satisfactory  result  of  that  Bill — cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  increased  by  the  events  of  the  recess 
and  of  its  eve.  The  last  meeting  of  Parliament  before 
Whitsuntide  was  marked  by  almost  all  the  possible  sym- 
ptoms of  that  condition  into  which  the  House  pf  Commons 
sometimes  gets  when  the  majority  ai*e  not  wholly  satisfied 
with  their  leaders  and  the  minority  are  bitterly  dissatisfied 
with  their  opponents.  Acrimonious  wrangling  on  trifles 
and  a  decided  preference  of  such  wrangling  to  serious 
business  is  perhaps  the  chief  characteristic  of  this  state. 
Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  attitude  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  assumed  in  the  latest  debates  on  the  measure  was 
calculsfcatL  either  to  inspirit  friends  or  to  disarm  foes. 
Unwillingness  to  explain  the  definition  of  tenant-right  has 
at  last  taken  the  form  of  a  distinct  refusal  to  attempt 
the  explanation.  When  this  refusal  is  coupled  with 
an  equally  strenuous  refusal  to  admit  the  claim  of  the 
landlords  for  compensation,  it  is  impossible  for  the  dull- 
est opponent,  and  hardly  possible  for  the  most  ardent 
friend,  not  to  put  two  and  two  together.  The  re- 
fusal of  a  definition  of  tenant-right  can  only  mean  the 
tacit  acknowledgment  of  its  identity  with  its  epigram- 
matic equivalent.  Definition  would  bring  out  the  Land 
Bill  wrong,  and  it  is  therefore  withheld.  If  it  be  said 
that  this  is  unfair,  and  that  definition  would  have  no 
such  effect,  the  refusal  of  it  becomes  simply  inexplicable. 
A  word  would  free  the  Government  from  all  trouble  about 
compensation,  and  that  word  they  refuse  to  speak.  They 
can,  therefore,  without  an  exceedingly  bad  compliment  to 
their  discretion,  be  credited  only  with  having  something 
important  to  conceal.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  stato  of 
things  for  their  supporters,  at  least  for  such  of  them  as 
have  not  the  guileless  and  childlike  confidence  of  Mr. 
Leake.  That  a  Government  headed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
can  do  no  wrong  is  a  principle  of  political  conduct  which 
has  the  advantages  of  simplicity,  but  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  a  corresponding  want  of  variety,  breadth, 
and  interest.  There  are,  perhaps,  some  signs  that  the 
"  simple  and  pathetic  "  attitude — to  borrow  the  adjectives 
from  the  definition  of  the  Iliad — common  at  the  general 
election  is  giving  way  to  ono  which,  with  a  slight  altera- 
tion from  tho  companion  definition  of  the  Odyssey,  sup- 
porters of  tho  Government  may  call  "  complicated  and 
"  immoral,"  but  which  may  perhaps  be  more  fairly  cha- 
racterized as  one  of  critical  common-sense. 

Tho  tone  of  the  various  recess  addresses  is  tolerably 
conclusive  ovidenco  of  this.  Mr.  C/HAMBIKLAIH  spoke  at 
Birmingham  with  a  great  deal  of  courage,  especially  in 
reference  to  tho  Transvaal.  But  when  ho  came  to  In  land 
his  courago  wns  displayed  not  in  defending  the  Land  Mill, 
not  in  explaining  its  disputed  or  incriminated  provisions, 
but  in  justifying  himself  lor  heing  a  member  of  11  (Govern- 
ment which  was  using  force  in  Ireland.  Mr.  OhAMBBBIiAUI 
bus  discovered  that,  though  force  may  be  no  remedy,  it  is 
occasionally  an  indispensable  agent  in  treating  certain  kinds 
of  patients.  Furthermoi  e,  in  an  argument  excellent  in 
itself  but  singularly  awkward  and  dangerous  in  tho 
mouth  of  tho  speaker,  Mr.  Ciiamdlui.ai.n  testified  that 
even  landlords  may  have  rights  of  ptoperty.  Then  is 
no  necessity  to  dispnto  a  proposition  ho  oxcelh  nt  and 
so  truly  conservative.  But,  as  tho  Government  have 
hitherto,  in  tho  opinion  of  all  hut  their  extreme  partisan", 


failed  signally  to  assure  to  this  description  of  property  the 
same  rights  which  they  assure  to  those  kinds  to  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  compared  it,  and  as  they  are  urging  on 
a  measure  which,  in  the  opinion  of  at  least  a  considerable 
body  of  Englishmen,  curtails  those  rights  still  further, 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  speech  cannot  be  said 
to  be  happy.  It  would  almost  be  wiser, .and  would  cer- 
tainly be  simpler,  to  adopt  Mr.  Leake's  attitude,  and  to  say 
that  it  is  all  the  fault  of  the  Irish  landlords  for  wanting  to 
have  their  property  protected,  and  not  of  the  Irish  Exe- 
cutive, as  distinguished  from  the  Government,  for  not 
protecting  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  various  Oppo- 
sition speeches,  from  that  of  Lord  Carnarvon  to  that 
of  Mr.  Stanuope,  exhibited  a  degree  of  confidence  and 
a  forwardness  of  attack  which  have  not  been  common 
since  the  general  election.  Lord  Carnarvon  and  Sir 
R.  Cross  in  particular  followed  Lord  Salisbury  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  with  sounds  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  said  of  them,  were  neither  uncertain  nor  pacific. 
The  aggressive  tone  of  their  speeches  may  grieve  those 
excellent,  but  somewhat  unpractical,  persons  who  are 
constantly  adjuring  politicians  of  all  parties  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  and  work  together  for  the  good  of  tho 
country.  But  for  all  that  their  words  will  carry  weight. 
There  is  hardly  a  statesman  in  England  who  unites  the 
general  respect  for  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  com- 
bined in  a  greater  degree  than  Lord  Carnarvon  ;  a  certain 
irresolution  and  a  proneness  to  look  at  all  sides  of  the 
question  being  almost  the  only  faults  found,  or  to  be  found, 
with  him.  Neither  irresolution  nor  want  of  decided  ex- 
pression characterized  the  speech  at  Burton-on-Trent.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Sir  R.  Cross's  political  opponents,  and 
some  of  his.  political  friends,  do  not  seo  in  him  a  great 
orator  or  a  great  statesman,  they  allow  him  a  somewhat 
unusual  command  of  administrative,  and  especially  (if  the 
word  maybe  used)  of  legal-practical,  detail.  Tho  support- 
ers of  a  measure  of  which  Lord  Carnarvon  condemns  tho 
principle,  and  of  which  Sir  R.  Cross  condemns  tho  detail, 
at  least  cannot  cavil  at  the  competency  of  their  critics. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  in  some  quarters  tho  sense 
of  danger  to  the  Government  if  this  Irish  matter  is  not  some- 
how or  other  hnrrie  1  through  appears  to  have  prompted  a 
decided  advance  in  tho  tone  taken  about  Irish  claims.  Land- 
lords generally  are  spoken  of  ollhnnd  as  "lessors,"  not 
owners,  and  the  operations  of  tho  Property  Defeuco 
Committee  arc;  pQt  on  tho  samo  footing  as  thoso  of  tht 
Land  Lenguc.  If  this  latter  proceeding  he  any  more  than 
an  excursion  of  indiscreet  partisanship,  it  deserves  a  little 
attention.  What,  Mr.  Goddakii  and  his  resolute  associates 
have  been  doing  is,  let  it  bo  remembered,  not  merely  an  net 
of  ordinary  commercial  business,  but,  one  which  will  con- 
tinneto  be  legal  and  necessary  when  the  Land  Mill  becomes 
law.  They  have  bought,  up  in  tho  open  market  and  at 
tho  open  market,  prico  the  right  of  defaulting  tenants  in 
their  holdings.  In  doing  this  they  have  been  protected 
no  doubt,  by  police  and  by  soldiers  from  the  violence  of  the 
Land  Leaguers.  This  is  sufficient  in  tho  eyes  of  sonin 
confrovcr.-ialNts  to  put  I  lie  Land  League  and  tho  Defence 
Committees  011  tho  name  footing.  So  preposterous  a  mis. 
represent  at  ion  i-t  suitable  enough  in  t  he  moiil  lis  of  thoso  who 
in  the  teeth  of  history  and  of  the  utterances  of  their  own 
leadeiH  ten  years  ago,  declare  that  tho  Irish  occupier  is 
part  owm  r  of  tho  noil,  but  it  iH  not  likely  to  conciliate 
hngli  ui  opponents  of  (Ik;  Mill.  The  agitation  which  Arch- 
bishop ObjOCI  is  heading,  and  the  ferocious  violcnco  now 
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being  displayed  at  Skibbereen  and  elsewhere,  have 
added  a  still  more  interesting  proposition,  to  the 
curious  list  of  now  dogmas  which  this  agitation  has 
produced.  It  is  said,  or  all  but  said,  that  priests  arc  not 
to  be  arrested  iu  Ireland.  An  English  clergyman  may 
go  to  gaol  and  welcome  if  he  breaks  the  law  for  conscience 
sake  ;  an  Irish  priest,  if  he  encourages  an  illegal  and 
criminal  agitation  in  the  faeo  of  the  principles  of  religion, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church  and  the  wishes  of  the  Pope, 
is  to  be  dealt  with  very  tenderly.  This  last  deference  to 
Irish  ideas  is  perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all,  though 
it  cannot  bo  said  to  bo  either  illogical  or  surprising.  If 
what  is  right  in  England  is  wrong  in  Ireland,  it  probably 
follows  that  what  is  wrong  in  England  is  right  in 
Ireland.  Yet  tho  attitude  of  tho  Irish  is  an  awkward 
comment  on  tho  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tho  plan, 
the  person,  the  circumstances,  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  suppose  that  tho  Government  intends  to  recede 
from  at  least  so  much  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of 
tho  law  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  advocated.  Yet  the  non- 
official  Radicals  grumble  at  this  maintenance,  and  the 
Land  League  regards  it  with  the  bitterest  hostility. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  task  of  carrying  through  a 
Bill  of  immense  length  and  complexity  must  be  a  very 
difficult  one,  and,  with  anything  like  factious  opposition, 
would  be  impossible.  Against  such  opposition  the  Govern- 
nent  are  assured,  except  as  concerns  the  Parnellites  and 
perhaps  a  few  nondesci-ipt  Conservatives.  But,  if  they 
are  enabled  to  maintain  their  present  "know-nothing" 
attitude  to  avoid  remedying  some  of  the  grosser  and  more 
serious  injustices  of  tho  Bill,  and  to  persist  in  refusing 
compensation  even  in  cases  of  proved  confiscation,  their 
majority  will  deserve  that  highest  crown  which,  according 
to  some  theologians,  awaits,  not  merely  unreasoning  faith 
and  obedience,  but  obedience  and  faith  in  the  teeth  of 
reason  and  demonstration. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  who  is  now  visiting 
Sonth  Africa  for  the  first  time  writes  letters  which  are 
not  perhaps  less  instructive  because  they  contain  the  results 
of  recent  and  unprejudiced  inquiry.  A  resident  in  any  of 
the  South  African  provinces,  though  he  knows  much  which 
a  stranger  has  to  learn,  can  scarcely  fail  to  hold  strong 
opinions  or  prejudices  on  all  disputed  points.  The  new- 
comer has  the  advantage  of  hearing  all  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, while  he  seeks  information  both  from  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  and  from  a  Natal  colonist  who  warmly  admires 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy.  It  is  natural  that  the  eminent 
public  servant  who  was  the  principal  agent  in  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Transvaal  should  continue,  notwithstanding 
the  disastrous  result,  to  justify  his  policy.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  acted  in  good  faith  on  plausible  grounds, 
inasmuch  as  the  President  of  the  Republic  and  the  great 
body  of  the  community  acquiesced  at  the  moment  in  a 
transfer  of  sovereignty  which  was  not  supported  by  any 
material  force.  The  subsequent  ratification  of  his  policy 
by  the  Imperial  Government  relieved  Sir  Theophilds 
Shepstone  from  technical  responsibility.  The  doubts 
which  Lord  Carnarvon  faintly  expressed  were  cancelled 
by  his  formal  approval.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that 
tho  decision  really  rested  with  the  Commissioner  on  the 
spot.  No  servant  of  tho  Government  had  greater  expe- 
rience of  South  African  politics,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  natives,  of  whom  he  was  the  official  protector  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  his  long  and  active  career,  Sir  Theo- 
philus Shepstone  must  on  many  occasions  have  had 
dealings  with  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  and  in  tho 
Colonies.  One  of  his  motives  for  annexing  the  pro- 
vince Mas  probably  a  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  chronic 
or  frequent  wars  between  tho  Dutch  settlers  and  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  Peace  was,  in  fact,  immediately 
re-established  and  permanently  maintained  during  the 
continuance  of  English  rule.  No  attempt  was  made  by 
the  provincial  Government,  which  represented  the  Crown, 
to  interfere  with  the  domestic  institutions  which  are  not 
always  distinguishable  from  slavery ;  but  it  soon  became 
known  to  the  coloured  apprentices  that  compulsory 
servitude  was  not  recognized  by  English  law ;  and  pro- 
bably some  of  them  displayed  tendencies  to  insubordi- 
nation, while  others  may  have  deserted  their  masters. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  uncertainty  which  con- 
sequently prevailed  may  have  been  ono  of  the  causes  of 


tho  revolt  which  was  so  easily  successful.  A  negative 
reason  was  the  destruction  of  the  Zulu  power  by  English 
arms,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  other  native  chiefs. 
All  th  ese  contingencies  ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  explain  tho  blindness  of  an  experienced 
administrator.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone  himself,  while  ho  make3  tho  best  apologies  for 
his  conduct  of  which  circumstances  admit,  may  be  con- 
scions  that  he  nevertheless  committed  a  mistake. 

There  has  been  no  proof  that  the  annexation  was  in  any 
way  produced  by  the  influence  of  interested  persons  who 
knew  that  tho  establishment  of  English  dominion  would 
increase  the  value  of  their  investments ;  but  if  the  Com- 
missioner had  listened  to  their  representations,  he  might 
not  unreasonably  have  considered  that  their  arguments 
were  entitled  to  a  certain  amount  of  weight.  There  is  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  any  administrative  system 
which  renders  property  more  valuable.  If  by  some 
miracle  Irish  estates  became  saleable,  and  even  commanded 
an  advanced  price,  it  would  be  inferred  that  some 
beneficial  mode  of  legislation  had  at  last  been  devised. 
The  denunciations  which  are  now  applied  to  speculative 
settlers  in  the  Transvaal  require  to  be  vigilantly  checked. 
It  seems  that  the  Republican  Government,  among  other 
financial  expedients,  hit  on  the  plan  of  issuing  assignats, 
or  land  scrip,  purporting  to  constitute  titles  to  certain 
lands.  They  had  also  a  paper  currency,  which  had  sunk 
to  the  price  of  two  or  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
both  classes  of  securities  were  bought  by  enterprising 
capitalists,  who  took  the  chance  of  the  substitution  of  a 
more  solvent  Government  for  the  President  and  the 
Volksraad.  It  seems  to  have  been  agreed  on  all  hands 
that  any  change  would  be  for  the  better,  and  assuredly 
the  Republican  Government,  nothwithstanding  the 
energy  and  ability  of  Mr.  Bdrgers,  afforded  small  hope  of 
duration.  The  dominant  class  of  the  community  carried 
to  excess  the  wholesome  instinct  of  disliking  official  inter- 
ference with  their  affairs.  They  were  unwilling  to  pay  taxes, 
and  in  many  instances  they  avoided  service  in  the  Volks- 
raad, with  the  result  of  making  room  for  adventurers  of 
doubtful  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ono  of  the 
most  unpopular  results  of  the  annexation  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  comparatively  efficient  system  of  administra- 
tion. If  purchasers  of  land  scrip  took  advantage  of  the 
existence  of  a  regular  Government  to  enforce  the  rights 
which  they  had  acquired  by  purchase,  it  is  difficult  to 
dispute  the  justice  of  their  pretensions ;  but  the  Com- 
mission may  probably  be  justified  iu  scrutinizing  with 
jealous  attention  the  amount  of  the  claims  to  compensa- 
tion which  they  will  now  prefer.  If  it  is  true  that  one 
applicant  asks  for  65,000^,  the  Commissioners  may  well  de- 
spair of  satisfying  the  body  of  claimants.  If  the  incoming 
Government  can  be  trusted  to  respect  the  rights  of 
English  subjects,  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  to 
secure  the  traders  and  farmers  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
property  than  to  buy  them  off  on  the  assumption  that 
they  will  be  forcibly  dispossessed.  Five-and-twenty  years 
ago  the  English  Government,  on  tho  abandonment  of  a 
protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  Coast,  compensated  ad- 
venturers who  preferred  claims  to  grants  of  land  by  a 
recognition,  but  not  a  guarantee,  of  their  titles.  The 
estates  of  which  President  Burgers  and  his  predecessors 
may  have  disposed  in  the  form  of  scrip  are  probably 
not  included  in  the  vast  private  estates  which  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  Boers.  If  the  holders  of  land  securi- 
ties are  left  to  take  possession  of  their  properties,  they 
will  probably  in  many  cases  practically  relinquish  their 
claims. 

The  question  which  seems  to  form  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  task  of  the  Commission  relates  to  the  detach- 
ment from  the  Transvaal  of  a  portion  of  its  eastern  terri- 
tory. The  object  is  to  exclude  a  large  native  population 
from  the  unwelcome  dominion  of  the  Boers.  It  is  also 
thought  desirable  to  interpose  a  barrier  between  Zululand 
and  the  Transvaal.  It  is  supposed  that  John  Dunn  ex- 
presses the  apprehensions  of  the  other  Zuln  chiefs  when 
he  insists  that  either  their  country  shall  be  separated  from 
the  Transvaal  or  the  arms  of  which  they  were  some  time 
since  deprived  shall  be  restored.  The  English  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Government  will  not  fail  to  observe  that 
they  are  asked  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives  to  incur  a 
serious  responsibility,  even  if  the  Boers  consent  to  tho 
division  of  territory.  The  Crown,  retaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  native  territory  bordering  the  Transvaal  on 
the  east,  will  be  held  responsible  for  any  hostile  move- 
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nents  on  the  part  of  the  tribes.     In  some  not  un- 
ikely  events,  the  local  authorities  will  have  to  choose 
Detween  war  with  the  Swazies  and  war  with  the  Boers, 
ilthough  no  English  interest  might  be  involved.  Before 
the  annexation  and  the  Zulu  war  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments occupied  a  safer  and  more  convenient  position.  They 
were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Znlu  King,  whom  they 
t  restrained  by  their  counsels  from  the   attack  which  he 
1  habitually  meditated  on  the  Transvaal.  If  their  influence  had 
(proved  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  they  had 
I  the  option  of  neutrality  or  of  dictating  the  terms  on  which 
Ifchey  might  have  accorded  protection  to  the  Boers.    It  has 
loften  been  explained  that  the  Zulu  war  would  never  have 
•occurred  but  for  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.  The 
{question  is  now  complicated  by  the  responsibility  which 
jmay  have  been  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Zulu  kingdom  and  of  the  disarmament  of 
Ithe  soldiery  ;  but  it  will  be  expedient  to  limit  as  narrowly 
as  possible  any  fresh  obligations  which  may  be  assumed. 
The  protection  of  the  natives  within  the  limits  of  the 
restored  Republic  will  be  still  more  embai'rassing  or  im- 
practicable. A  Resident  who  would  have  no  military  force 
at  his  disposal  might  remonstrate  in  vain  against  the 
breach  of  undertakings  which  might  have  been  given  for 
the  security  of  the  natives  against  oppression.    There  is 
little  use  in  any  attempt  to  disguise  a  surrender  of  which 
the  circumstances  and  motives  are  thoroughly  understood 
in  all  parts  of  Sooth  Africa.    The  thin  fiction  of  suze- 
rainty is   scarcely  worth  preserving  when  it  imposes 
duties  which  there  may  perhaps  be  no  means  of  dis- 
charging, while  it  confers  no  corresponding  rights.    If  it 
is  true  that  the  negotiators  on  behalf  of  the  Boers  now 
display  moderation  and  good  will,  their  less  pugnacious 
attitude  may  probably  bo  explained  by  their  knowledge 
that  they  have  obtained  in  substance  all  the  concessions 
which  they  require. 


KINGS  AND  PRINCES  OF  THE  DANUBE. 

THE  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Roumania  has 
received,  as  the  Roumanians  say  with  legitimate 
pride,  the  sympathizing  welcome  of  all  Europe.  The 
King  has  made  himself  agreeable  to  his  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  popular  with  his  admiring  subjects.  A  new 
Ministry  has  come  in  with  the  new  reign,  and  has  solemnly 
laid  its  programme  before  the  Chamber.  M.  Demetrius 
Bkatiaxo  is  the  Prime  Minister,  and  his  Ministerial  state- 
ment, unlike  most  Ministerial  statements,  had  much  in  it 
that  was  new  and  striking.  He  drew  a  picturo  of  the 
Roumanians  for  their  own  benefit  and  study.  He  showed 
them  what  they  were  and  what  they  might  be,  and,  while 
he  owned  that  there  were  some  dark  spots  on  his  can- 
vas which  he  was  too  honest  to  obliterate,  ho  had  tho 
merit  of  not  despairing  of  his  country.  Ho  had  thought 
of  something  quite  original,  which  ho  commended  to 
their  notice,  and,  although  ho  anticipated  an  outburst 
of  incredulity,  ho  thought  that  be  could  show  them 
that  he  was  right.  Tho  novelty  which  ho  had  happily 
struck  out  was  tho  notion  of  being  honest.  Ho  an- 
nounced that  ho  was  going  to  bo  honest,  that  ho  was 
going  to  work  with  honest  men,  and  that  his  Parlia- 
mentary course  would  bo  always  straightforward.  Ho 
had  been  told,  ho  said,  that  this  would  never  do.  Such 
things  wcro  not  suited  to  Roumania,  and  were  in  tho 
Roumanian  nature  of  things  impossible.  But  ho  was  not 
to  be  discouraged.  Ho  personally  could  not  carry  his 
scepticism  so  far  as  to  belie vo  that  thcro  woro  no  honest 
men  in  Roumania,  but  ho  was  ready  to  look  tho  worst  in 
tho  face.  u  Let  ns  suppose,"  ho  said,  "  that  there  are  ii'> 
"  honest  men  in  Roumania.  Well,  if  that  is  so,  wo  will 
"make  them."  Tho  Prime  Minister  contemplated  with 
calmness  tho  possibility  that  ho  was  living  in  a  country 
and  addressing  a  Chamber  in  which  every  man  was  a 
rogue,  arid  ho  thought  that  if  ho  did  but  sow  a  few 
honest  men  they  would  como  up  like  cabbages.  Tho  sumo 
dismal  people  who  had  warned  him  that  there  woro  no 
honest  men  in  Roumania  had  also  warned  him  (  bat  ho 
must  turn  and  twist  in  his  management  of  Parliament.  It 
was  of  tho  essonco  of  Parliamentary  inst  itutions,  they  in- 
sisted, that  Ministers  should  always  go  zigzag,  and  tho 
notion  of  a  Minister  walking  straight  was  contrary  to  tho 
most  elementary  rules  of  tho  game,  lie,  however,  was 
going  to  make  tho  bold  attempt,  to  avoid  all  tortuous 
courses,  and  he  was  sure  that  in  tho  long  run  ho  would 


have  the  approbation  of  the  country.  At  any  rate,  he 
would  have  the  approbation  of  his  honest  men  when  they 
had  come  up.  Ou  other  points  he  was  vague,  merely  say- 
ing that,  if  any  one  touched  his  dear  Roumania,  he 
would  defend  it  with  the  fury  of  a  tigress  defend- 
ing her  cubs.  To  such  sentiments  the  Roumanians 
are  well  accustomed.  Every  Minister  in  turn  offers 
himself  as  a  possible  tigress  if  Roumania  is  attacked. 
But  a  Prime  Minister  offering  to  invent  honesty 
in  his  country,  if  it  did  not  exist,  is  new,  not  only 
to  Roumania,  but  to  the  world.  If  it  showed  whar,  Rou- 
mania is  really  like,  it  also  showed  that,  with  the  faults  of 
political  childishness,  Roumanians  have  that  childish  sim- 
plicity which  resents  nothing  and  pretends  to  nothing. 
They  are,  at  least,  free  from  political  hypocrisy.  The 
youngest  of  constitutional  kingdoms  starts,  and  con- 
sciously starts,  at  the  very  lowest  stage  of  political  virtue. 
As  it  can  scarcely  go  down,  it  may  be  right  in  thinking 
that  it  must  go  up.  Nothing  is  so  puzzling  as  to  know 
when  nations  are  tit  for  constitutional  government.  Pos- 
sibly Roumania  may  prove  that  fitness  begins  when  the 
nation  has  pondered  over  its  own  qualities  and  has  recog- 
nized that,  so  far  as  honesty  goes,  it  is  totally  unfit. 

The  Prince  of  Bulgaria  has  had  practically  to  think 
over  the  puzzle  of  fitness  for  free  government,  and  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  millions  of  poor 
ignorant  sordid  peasauts  who  were  handed  over  to  his  care 
by  the  Great  Powers  are  totally  unfit.  If  he  is  to  be 
allowed  to  govern  in  his  own  way,  then  he  will  stay  in 
Bulgaria,  and  this  people  shall  have  all  the  advantages 
that  may  accrue  from  a  Hessian  prince  keeping  a  little 
court  at  Sofia.  If  the  Bulgarians  prefer  their  Constitu- 
tion to  their  Prince,  he  will  go  away,  and  will  not  think 
tho  day  an  unlucky  one  when  he  wipes  the  dust  of  Bul- 
garia off  his  feet.  It,  can  scarcely  be  said  that  tho  mere 
placing  of  this  alternative  before  the  Bulgarians  is  dis- 
honest. He  swore  to  the  Constitution  as  it  stands,  but  to 
abdicate  would  not  be  to  break  his  oath ;  and  if  he  prefers 
abdication  to  governing  with  a  Constitution  which  he  de- 
clares will  not  work,  he  may  not  improperly  ask 
whether  the  nation  would  prefer  to  see  him  abdicate 
or  to  change  the  Constitution.  Practically,  however,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  a  prince  should  leave  such 
a  question  to  the  free  choice  of  tho  people.  Prince 
Alexander  has  already  solved  the  question  temporarily, 
if  not  definitely,  his  own  way.  He  has  suspended  tho 
Constitution  while  the  Bulgarians  are  being  asked  whether 
it  shall  exist.  Ho  has  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a 
Russian  General  who  manages  everything  as  a  Russian 
and  a  General  likes  to  manage  them.  A  Convention  is  to 
be  called  together  to  declare  tho  mind  of  the  nation,  but 
the  Prince  and  his  friends  make  no  secret  of  tho  very 
great  pains  they  are  taking  to  influence  tho  elections  bv 
which  the  members  of  tho  Convention  are  to  be  appointed. 
Tho  proceedings  of  tho  Prince  are  in  tho  nature  of  a 
coup  d'etat,  although  not  of  a  coup  d'etat  of  tho  worst 
kind.  He  has  so  far  improved  on  former  precedents  that 
he  has  not  begun  with  the  traditional  whiff  of  grapeshot. 
But  not  tho  less  he  only  pretends  to  ask  a  fair  question, 
for  ho  is  doing  all  ho  can  to  ensure  that  tho  answer 
shall  bo  what  ho  wishes  it  to  bo.  What  has  really 
happened  in  Bulgaria  sinco  tho  Prince  arrived  thoro  is 
altogether  obscure.  But  it  may  bo  safely  said  that  nothing 
has  happened  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen.  There 
has  not  been  tho  faintest  approach  to  revolution  or  armed 
resistance.  Every  Bulgarian  has  been  happier  than  any 
Irishman  is  now.  .Members  of  political  parties  havo  been 
stupid  and  unpractical,  but  no  ono  in  his  senses  could  havo 
expected  that  members  of  Bulgarian  parties  would  bo  any- 
thing else.  Tho  I  hi  Igariun  peasants  havo  no  doubt  some 
virtues,  for  without  some  virtues  no  people  could  exist; 
but  t  heir  general  character  was  amply  illustrated  during 
tho  war  by  their  behaviour,  not  only  to  their  Turkish 
onomicH,  but  to  their  Russian  friends.  Tho  probability 
is  that,  they  are  not,  lit  for  tho  Constitution  that  was  given 
them,  but  of  all  men  in  tho  world  Princo  Alexander  was 
tho  most  bound  to  weigh  this  probability  well  before  he 
went,  among  them  us  tho  head  of  a  free  people. 

Princo  Milan  of  Servia  him  boon  making  ono  of  tho  ,  i 
tonw  to  great  Courts  which  princes  of  his  class  havo 
lately  got  into  the  habit,  of  making.  lie  hn  i  been  I) 
Vienna,;  ho  is  at.  Merlin  ;  ho  is  going  to  Si.  Petersburg. 
It  is  understood  that  li is  object  in  these  solemn  calls  on 
his  superiors  is  to  turn  himself  from  a  princo  into  a 
king,    ilo   hud  perhaps  better  go  to  Paris  under  pretence 
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of  buying  a  snuff-box,  for  this  might  conciliate  M.  St.- 
HlLAiuii,  imitation  being  tho  most  adroit  kind  of  flattery. 
His  plea  is  that  ho  now  rules  over  an  independent  State, 
and  that  Servia  is  as  much  entitled  to  havo  a  king  as 
Roumania  or  Greece.  He  has  1,800,000  subjects,  mostly 
pig-drivers,  and  although  this  does  not  sound  very  grand, 
be  may  justly  say  that  ho  has  as  many  subjects  as  tho 
King  of  GREECE  has,  and  that  if  the  Greeks  got  ready 
for  lighting,  his  people  actually  fought.  Ho  has,  too,  tho 
speciiil  merit  of  not  being  a  foreigner  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  Servians  may  justly  plume  themselves  on  having 
produced  a  king  who  is  a  Servian.  So  far  as  any  political 
importance  can  be  attached  to  the  erection  of  Servia  into 
a  kingdom,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  a  slight  gain,  and  no  loss, 
to  Europe  that  Prince  Milan  should  be  a  king.  That  no 
difficulty  should  have  been  made  at  Vienna  to  tho  creation 
of  a  Servian  kingdom  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  recent 
policy  of  Austria,  but  quite  out  of  keeping  with  tho  sup- 
position that  Austria  wants  to  swallow  up  one  portion 
after  another  of  the  Balkau  peninsula.  That  this  suppo- 
sition is  totally  erroneous  must  be  evident  to  any  one  who 
is  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  Austria  and  Hungary. 
The  Hungarians  arc  extremely  averse  to  the  incorporation 
of  more  Slavs  in  the  Austrian  Empire  ;  but  they  have  a 
jealous  dread  of  Russian  influence  among  the  Eastern 
Slavs,  and  they  are  perfectly  alive  to  the  material  advan- 
tages which  they  themselves  would  derive  from  the 
development  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the  nation- 
alities south  of  the  Danube.  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  and 
Servia  cannot  stand  alone.  At  the  best  they  can  only 
play  off  one  Great  Power  against  another ;  and,  although 
they  may  not  become  Austrian,  they  may  very  probably 
become  as  much  Austrian  as  Russian,  aud  that  they  should 
become  so  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  best  guarantee  of 
their  independence. 


THE  INDEMNITY  TO  AMERICAN  FISHERMEN. 

T11HE  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Blaine,  enjoys 
JL  good  fortune  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  pro- 
voked his  rival,  Mr.  CuXKXiNG,  to  commit  a  kind  of  poli- 
tical suicide,  and  be  has  recovered  a  pecuniary  penalty 
from  the  English  Government.  The  payment  of  15,000/. 
will  not  be  ruinous,  and  it  may  possibly  be  just;  but  it  is 
a  strange  circumstance  that  the  present  Ministry  should 
end  all  disputes  with  foreign  countries  by  acknowledging 
itself  to  be  in  the  wrong.  In  the  present  instance  Mr. 
Gladstone's  former  Administration  is  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  the  petty  bumiliation  which  has  been  incurred. 
The  so-called  Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington  are  believed 
to  have  acted  under  stringent  and  repeated  orders  in  their 
profuse  and  hasty  concessions.  Probably,  if  they  bad 
been  allowed  a  discretion,  Lord  Ripon  and  Sir  Stafford 
Northyote  might  have  successfully  insisted  on  framing 
the  treaty  so  as  to  render  impossible  the  profligate  demand 
■which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  indirect  claims.  The 
American  negotiators  might  also  have  been  persuaded  or 
shamed  into  an  agreement  that  the  damages  to  be  received 
by  their  Government  on  behalf  of  private  claimants  should 
not  exceed  the  amount  which  they  might  themselves  after- 
wards award.  The  Americans  were  more  anxious  for  a 
diplomatic  triumpb  than  for  profit ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  Cabinet  thought,  as  in  a  more  recent  case,  that  the 
adversary  whom  they  feared  would  be  most  effectually 
conciliated  by  unqualified  surrender.  The  iniquitous  judg- 
ment of  the  Geneva  arbitrators  was,  perhaps,  welcomed  as 
an  unexpected  confirmation  of  the  American  victory.  The 
spirit  in  which  the  English  concessions  were  received  was 
illustrated  by  the  subsequent  hesitation  of  the  American 
Government  in  payiug  the  comparatively  small  amount 
which  under  the  treaty  was  awarded  as  compensation  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  must  be  confessed  that  after 
the  two  arbitrations  the  English  Government  displayed 
more  dignity  and  self-respect  than  the  rapacious  litigants 
who  protested  against  the  decision  of  a  tribunal  appointed 
by  themselves. 

The  petty  fine  of  i5,oooZ.  is  another  result  of  the  timid 
precipitation  witb  which  the  Treaty  of  Washington  was 
concluded.  The  admission  of  American  citizens  to  fish  in 
colonial  waters  may,  perhaps,  have  been  expedient  and 
reasonable ;  but  no  class  of  the  community  is  more  jealous 
of  its  own  rights,  or  more  habitually  inclined  to  encroach 
on  the  property  of  its  neighbours,  than  the  hardy  seamen 
"who  are  engaged  in  the  fishiDg  trade.    At  the  present 


moment  the  English  Government  is  called  upon  to  protect 
the  North  Sea,  fishermen  from  tho  violence  of  French, 
Dutch,  and  Belgian  rivals.  It  was  certain  that  the  people 
of  Newfoundland  would  regard  foreign  competitors  with 
jealousy,  and  that  American  fishermen  would  not  bo  inclined 
to  assert  their  newly-established  claims  with  considerate 
moderation.  The  conditions  and  regulations  under  which 
tho  colonial  fisheries  were  to  be  opened  ought  to  have 
been  carefully  examined  and  plainly  defined;  and  the 
most  obvious  stipulation  of  the  treaty  ought  to  have  been 
that  aliens  should  not  bo  allowed  any  advantage  over  the 
natives  with  whom  they  were  to  compete.  As  in  other 
parts  of  the  negotiation,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  American 
Plenipotentiaries  to  use  vague  and  elastic  phrases ;  and 
their  English  colleagues  were  on  all  occasions  complaisant 
enough  to  play  into  their  hands.  Both  parties  ought  to- 
havo  been  aware,  and  one  of  them  probably  remembered, 
that,  when  the  treaty  came  to  be  interpreted,  the  more 
obstinate  and  more  litigious  disputant  would  be  likely  to 
succeed.  Accordingly  American  fishermen  obtained  in 
general  terms  tho  right  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Canada 
and  of  Newfoundland,  and  also  to  use  the  shores  for 
certain  specified  purposes.  Some  time  afterwards  a  fleet 
of  American  fishing-boats  appeared  at  Fortune  Bay  in 
Newfoundland,  and  proceeded  unconsciously  to  illustrate 
the  culpable  negligence  of  the  English  framers  of  the 
W ashington  Treaty. 

The  law  of  Newfoundland,  by  which  the  colonial  fisher- 
men were  bound,  prohibited  the  use  of  seines  in  certain 
circumstances,  established  a  close  time,  and  made  it  un- 
lawful to  fish  on  Sundays.  The  newcomers  unhesitatingly 
disregarded  all  the  restrictions,  and  prosecuted  their 
calling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  threaten  ruin  to  native 
enterprise.  They  put  out  seines,  they  fished  on  Sundays, 
and  it  is  asserted  that  they  would,  in  default  of  inter- 
ference, have  destroyed  the  fishery.  It  is  more  certain 
that  they  claimed  or  exercised  an  advantage  which  must 
have  been  absolutely  intolerable  to  the  people  of  New- 
foundland. Accordingly  the  local  fishermen  took  the  law, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  into  their  own  hands  by 
removing  or  injuring  the  nets,  and  possibly  in  some  in- 
stances by  assaulting  the  unwelcome  intruders.  Com- 
pelled to  yield  to  superior  force,  the  Americans  naturally 
appealed  to  their  own  Government,  which  is  always  glad 
of  a  ground  of  complaint  against  England.  There  is 
happily  at  present  no  risk  of  war  or  of  serious  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  American  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
know  that  their  popularity  is  always  increased  by  unhesi- 
tating adoption  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens,  and 
by  vigorous  despatches  written  with  a  view  to  domestic 
circulation.  Mr.  Evarts  may  perhaps  have  been  justified 
in  his  demand  for  pecuniary  compensation  to  the  fishermen 
who  bad  been  driven  from  Fortune  Bay.  In  Newfound- 
land, as  elsewhere,  private  persons  who  are  injured 
ought  to  seek  legal  redress,  and  not  to  assert 
their  rights  by  force.  If  the  officers  of  the  colonial 
Government  had  prevented  the  American  fishermen 
from  continuing  their  questionable  practices,  the  issue 
of  international  law  would  have  been  raised  in  a  more 
convenient  form.  Wrongdoers,  indeed,  may  be  forcibly 
prevented  from  persevering  in  a  trespass  ;  but,  according 
to  the  legal  phrase,  the  injured  person  must  lay  hands 
gently  on  the  trespasser ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
body  of  indignant  fishermen  may  have  used  more  than 
the  necessary  force.  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  early  part  of 
the  correspondence  contended  that,  as  in  his  judgment 
the  American  fishermen  were  ti'espassers,  they  were  not 
entitled  to  compensation.  Lord  Granville  afterwards 
agreed  to  pay  compensation  for  the  excess  of  force,  which 
the  Newfoundland  fishermen  may  probably  have  employed. 
He  has  the  qualified  satisfaction  of  having  reduced  by  one- 
fourth  a  demand  for  20,000/. ;  and  Mr.  Blaise  agreed  to 
give  a  receipt  in  full  for  certain  petty  demands  which  had 
been  accumulating  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office.  The 
main  controversy  is  neverthelesss  still  unsettled. 

Mr.  Evarts,  with  much  force  of  language,  and  with  a 
certain  amount  of  plausibility,  argued  that  an  international 
engagement  could  not  be  overridden  by  municipal  legis- 
lation. The  American  fishermen  wrere  by  the  treaty  ad- 
mitted absolutely  to  the  right  of  fishing  in  Fortune  Bay 
and  other  parts  of  the  colonics  ;  and,  therefore,  they  might 
pursue  their  industry  by  all  conceivable  methods  and 
at  all  times  and  seasons,  even  if  their  conduct  tended 
to  destroy  the  fishery  or  gave  them  an  invidious  preference 
to  the  natives  whom  they  superseded.    The  only  remedy 
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for  the  injured  party  was  diplomatic  remonstrance,  which, 
as  Mr.  Evarts  well  knew,  would  have  been  unavailing, 
unless  the  English  Government  were  prepared  to  pay  an 
additional  fine  for  a  new  concession.  If  Mr.  Evarts  was 
in  the  right,  it  would  be  impossible  to  produce  a  stronger 
illustration  of  the  scandalous  neglect  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  Washington  Treaty.  It  was  assuredly 
not  the  avowed  intention  of  either  party  that  the  Ameri- 
cans should  obtain,  not  an  equal  enjoyment,  but  a  mono- 
poly of  colonial  fisheries.  Lord  Salisbury  maintained  that 
the  document  must  receive  an  interpretation  not  wholly 
repugnant  to  common  sense.  He  had  no  occasion  to  dis- 
pute the  proposition  that  treaties  could  not  be  restricted 
by  subsequent  municipal  enactments ;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  freedom  of  trade  accorded  to  a  foreigner  means  the 
freedom  already  possessed  by  native  subjects  or  citizens. 
It  is  not  the  custom  of  American  Governments  to  withdraw 
even  the  most  extravagant  pretensions ;  and  Mr.  Blaine 
adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessor.  Lord  Gran- 
ville, with  better  reason,  repeats  the  arguments  of 
Lord  Salisbury;  and  neither  party  is  likely  to  give 
way.  Probably  the  dispute  will  sooner  or  later 
be  settled  by  an  admission  of  the  English  claim  made 
in  return  for  a  concession  in  some  other  matters.  It 
is  difficult  to  regard  with  perfect  calm  the  injustice  of  the 
American  pretension.  If  foreigners,  having  previously  been 
excluded  from  the  right  of  keeping  public-houses  in 
England,  were  by  treaty  admitted  to  the  privilege,  they 
might,  according  to  Mr.  Evarts  and  Mr.  Blaine, 
supply  drink  to  customers  till  three  or  four  in  the 
morning.  If  they  were  similarly  allowed  for  the  first  time 
to  shoot  game,  they  would  be  entitled  to  kill  grouse  in 
July,  partridges  in  August,  and  pheasants  in  September. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  illustrations  of  the  monstrous 
perversity  of  the  American  contention.  The  English 
Plenipotentiaries  at  Washington  or  their  Government 
ought  to  have  appreciated  the  audacity  of  the  diplomatists 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal. 


LORD  DERBY  ON  CO-OPERATION. 

LORD  DERBY  spent  his  Whit  Monday  in  a  highly 
characteristic  fashion.  He  is  probably  very  much  of 
Sir  GEORGE  Lewis's  opinion  about  the  relation  of  amuse- 
ments to  life,  and  regards  a  holiday  passed  in  a  Co- 
operative Congress  as  a  holiday  snatched  from  the  burning. 
The  address  he  delivered  to  the  delegates  was  full  of  sound 
sense  and  usefal  suggestions.  It  is  allowable  on  occasions 
of  this  kind  to  take  an  optimist  view  of  the  prospects  of 
co-operation,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Lord  Derby 
that,  though  he  told  the  Congress  nothing  but  the  truth, 
it  was  not  quite  the  whole  truth.  It  is  far  from  certain, 
however,  that  any  good  purpose  would  have  been  served 
by  more  complete  frankness.  When  it  is  very  desirable 
that  certain  undertakings  should  be  set  on  foot,  those 
who  make  the  attempt  may  sometimes  bo  left  to  find 
out  for  themselves  that  they  can  only  hopo  for  partial 
success.  That  is  the  best  that  can  ever  bo  hoped  for  in 
any  human  undertaking;  but  if  this  were  clearly  realized 
beforehand,  it  might  end  in  many  cases  in  the  attempt 
never  being  made. 

It  is  some  comfort  to  hear  from  Lord  DlBBT,  who  is  a 
very  shrewd  observer  of  social  currents,  that  wo  are  more 
and  moro  adopting  the  doctrine  that  "  many  matters  winch 
"  of  old  it  was  thought  essential  that  the  governing  power 
"  should  regulate,  may  with  safety  and  advantage  bo  left 
"  to  the  community."  As  he  admits  that  there  are  super- 
ficial appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is  plain  that  ho  has 
formed  his  opinion  after  a  fair  study  of  the  evidence  which 
facts  afford,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  such  competent  testi- 
mony to  a  conclusion  which  wo  ourselves  Mould  have 
thought  doubtful.  There  can  bo  no  question,  however, 
of  its  truth  as  applied  to  the  Co-operative  movement. 
That,  at  all  events,  "does  not  clamour  for  public  money; 
"  does  not  ask  that  its  opponents  should  bo  put  down 
by  law  ;  does  not  override  tree  contract  or  meddlo  with 
individual  liberties.  The  only  appeal  either  to  the  Legis- 
lature or  tho  Executive  which  has  been  evoked  during 
its  progress  is  tho  demand  of  cortain  tradesmen  that 
Civd  servants  shall  ho  excluded  from  its  benefits.  Lord 
Derby  was  careful  to  show  that,  the  success  of  the  Co- 
operative movement  owes  as  littlo  to  morality  as  it  does 
to  law.  Ho  does  not  claim  for  co-operators  that  they  arc 
unselfish  ;  tho  great  merit  of  tho  movement  is  that  it 


makes  selfishness  amiable.  Interest  and  duty  are  on  the 
same  side  ;  the  more  you  consult  the  one  the  better  you 
do  the  other.  If  Lord  Derby  had  been  speaking  to  a 
London  meeting  this  statement  would  have  stood  in  need 
of  qualification.  The  Co-operative  Societies  with  which 
Londoners  are  most  familiar  are  not  exclusively,  probably 
not  principally,  Co-operative  Societies  in  the  true  sense. 
Lord  Derby  recognizes  the  distinction,  but  he  does  not 
point  out  how  incompletely  the  objects  aimed  at  by  Co- 
operation are  attained  by  these  imitators.  The  first  point 
of  the  Co-operative  charter,  he  says,  is  "  No  adulteration," 
the  second,  "  No  running  into  debt."  When  a  joint- 
stock  Company  is  started  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
subscribers  as  well  as  shareholders  with  goods,  there  is  a 
perfect  security  against  debt,  but  there  is  not  a  perfect 
security  against  the  supply  of  adulterated  or  inferior  goods. 
So  long  as  shareholders  alone  are  allowed  to  deal  at  the 
Store,  the  seller  and  the  buyer  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
But  as  soon  as  subscribers  who  do  not  share  in  the  profits 
are  allowed  to  come  in  as  buyers,  the  seller  and  the  buyer 
become  different  persons  and  have  different  interests.  The 
seller  is  now  anxious  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  out 
of  the  buyer,  because  the  more  he  is  able  to  make 
in  this  way  the  larger  will  be  the  profit  on  his  capital. 
He  cannot  make  much  by  raising  prices,  because,  if  these 
are  not  conspicuously  lower  than  those  of  other  dealers, 
there  will  be  no  inducement  to  buy  at  the  Store  rather 
than  elsewhere.  Consequently,  the  only  way  in  which  the 
profits  can  be  increased  is  by  lowering  the  quality  of  the 
goods.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  this  is  done  by 
any  of  the  respectable  Co-operative  Societies  in  London, 
any  more  than  it  is  done  by  any  really  respectable  shop- 
keeper. All  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that  a  Co-operative 
Store  in  which  the  buyers  have  no  share  in  the  profits 
provides  no  security  against  adulteration  different  in  kind 
from  those  provided  by  private  dealers.  Such  a  Store  is 
simply  a  joint-stock  general  shop,  and  its-  reputation 
for  fair  dealing  will  in  the  long  run  depend,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  a  private  general  shop,  uprm  the  characters 
of  those  engaged  in  carrying  it  on.  Where  the  profits, 
after  the  payment  of  interest  on  capital  advanced,  are 
divided  among  the  buyers  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases, there  is  an  absolute  protection  against  adulteration. 
The  buyers  of  the  goods  take  the  profits  derived  from  tho 
sale  of  them,  and  consequently  they  are  sellers  as  well  as 
buyers. 

In  dealing  with  productive  Co-operation  Lord  Derby 
made  tho  mistake  of  underrating,  or  rather  ignoring,  the 
pleasure  which  a  good  workman  takes  in  his  work.  No 
doubt  excessivo  subdivision  of  labour  and  trade-unions 
have  done  their  utmost  to  destroy  this  pleasure ;  but  in 
really  good  workmen  it  is,  wo  suspect,  indestructible.    It  is 
not,  and  is  not  likely  to  become,  universally  true  that  the  man 
employed  by  the  hour  cares  to  do  moro  than  is  required  to 
secure  himself  from  dismissal.    But,  though  Lord  DeBBI 
is  wrong  in  assuming  that,  unless  a  man  is  working  for 
himself,  his  work  will  in  all  cases  be  either  slow  or 
scamped,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  will  be  tho  caso  witli  a 
vast  number  of  workmen,  and  that  tho  multiplication  of 
securities  against  this  risk  is  a  very  great  gain  to  tho 
community.    Nor  docs  Lord  DlBBT  see  very  much  forco  in 
tho  argument — so  commonly  used  against  productive  Co- 
operation— that  the  principle  of  division  of  profits  must 
break  down  when  thero  are  no  profits  to  bo  divided. 
What  will  thon  happen  is  that  tho  Co-operativo  workman 
will  havo  to  live  on  his  savings  until  times  grow  bettor. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  happens  to  a  man  who  lives 
by  wages.    When  his  master  tails,  or  closes  his  work", 
"  ho  loses  his  employment,  and  in  a  dull  state  of  trauo 
"  ho  may  not  possibly  find  another."  Consequently  work- 
mon  engaged  in  Co-operative  production  must  keep  two 
cautions  steadily  iti  view.    They  must  put  by  a  certain 
proportion  of  their  profits  before  division  to  enable  tin, 
concern  to  go  on  while  trado  is  slack,  and  tlioy  must  put. 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  their  profits  after  division  to 
enablo  them  to  live  if,  after  all,  the  eoneern  .should  riot  be 
able  to  go  on.     Kvory  workman,  if  lie  is  prudent,  takes 
this  latter  precaution  m  hi  <  character  as  workman  ;  and  if 
ho  becomes  a  capitalist,  as  well  as  a  workman,  lie  must 
take-  tho  former  precaution  in  his  character  as  capitalist. 
Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  make  arrangements  of  I  hi.s  kind 
on  a  sufficiently  largo  scale,  Lord  Dkhiiy  is  in  the  right 
when  ho  sayH  that  no  labour  is  thrown    away  which 
brings  society  any  nearer  to  a  set t lenient  of  the  most  in- 
veterato  of  conflicts.    "  Tim  industrial  difficulty  [fl  growing 
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"  into  continually  larger  proportions  ....  the  difference 
"  between  the  relative  position  of  employer  and  employed 
'•  (ends  to  widen,  not  to  diminish."  Arbitration  will  not 
settle  matters,  because  arbitration  is  only  applicable  when 
the  partios  to  the  dispute  aro  already  half  way  to  an 
understanding.  Trade- Unionism  at  best  helps  to  equalize 
the  resources  of  the  combatants  ;  but  even  this  function  it 
can  never,  in  Lord  Derby's  opinion,  discharge  completely. 
Not  only  will  the  employer  always  be  able  to  hold  out 
longer  than  the  employed,  but  "  the  article  which  the 
'•  working-man  has  to  sell  is  one  which,  in  the  very  nature 

"  of  things,  will  not  keep   If  ho  cannot  sell  to-day's 

"  hibour  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  he  cannot  sell  it 
"  at,  all.  That  portion  of  his  stock  has  perished." 
So  far  it  might  seem  that  it  is  only  the  workman  who 
is  concerned  in  promoting  Co-operation,  and  if  the  matter 
wore  only  looked  at  from  the  social  side,  this  would  be 
true.  If  it  is  the  workman  who  will  be  beaten  if  the 
struggle  goes  on,  it  is  the  workman's  interest  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  But  there  is  a  political  side  to  tho  question 
as  well  as  a  social  one.  "  Given  the  condition  that  nearly 
"  all  political  power  is  virtually  in  one  class,  as  under  a 
"  system  of  household  suffrage  it  is  whenever  the  class 
"  chooses  to  take  it,  and  nearly  all  the  surplus  which  men 
"  desire  to  possess  is  in  the  hands  of  another  class,  how 
"  long  will  you  be  able  to  avert  an  explosion  ?  "  Co- 
operation does  not  supply  an  answer  to  this  inquiry,  but  it 
tends  to  modify  the  condition  which  suggests  it  by  dis- 
tributing part  of  the  surplus  wealth  among  the  class  that 
has  the  political  power,  and  it  is  this  consideration  above 
all  others  that  leads  Lord  Deruy  to  advocate  it  "  as  one  of 
"  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  our  times." 


THE  SPOILS  OF  THE  TURKS. 

TT^HE  States  which  have  been  formed  out  of  the  decay- 
-i-  ing  Turkish  Empire  are  perhaps  gradually  settling 
down  into  their  permanent  condition ;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  in  the  meantime  they  should  be  subject  to 
various  forms  of  political  excitement.  Prince  Milan  of 
Servia  is  visiting  some  of  the  Continental  Courts  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  be  recognized  as  King  instead  of  Prince, 
after  the  example  of  his  neighbour  of  Roumania.  His 
request  will  probably  be  granted,  though  it  oddly  happens 
that  he  has  once  assumed  the  royal  title,  and  afterwards 
tacitly  dropped  it.  He  and  his  countrymen  had  the  ques- 
tionable merit  of  beginning,  at  the  instigation  of  Russia, 
the  unprovoked  attack  which  was  the  first  step  to  the  long 
meditated  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  After  some  trivial 
successes  Prince  Milan  induced  his  army  to  salute  him  as 
King,  bat  shortly  afterwards  his  State  was  only  rescued 
from  destruction  by  the  peremptory  interference  of  his 
Imperial  abettor  aud  patron.  At  the  end  of  the  Russian 
war  Servia  received  a  small  addition  of  territory  ;  but  the 
prospect  of  further  aggrandizement  was  destroyed  by  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  Bosnia.  The  proposed  titular 
change  is  not  absolutely  unmeaning.  It  may  perhaps  not 
be  agreeable  to  the  Royal  families  of  Europe  to  admit  new 
claimants  to  their  exclusive  rank  ;  bat  the  kingly  title 
is  understood  to  imply  complete  independence.  Napoleon 
created  two  or  three  kings  within  the  limits  of  the 
old  German  Empire;  and,  after  his  fall,  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  asserted  his  claim  to  an  equal  rank  with  his 
neighbour  of  Saxony  and  VViirtemberg.  Not  many  years 
afterwards  Belgium  was  added  to  the  list,  and  Greece  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  the  same  dignity.  A  petty 
kingdom  seems  to  acquire  a  kind  ot'  claim  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  contrast  between  its  rank  and  its  material  im- 
portance. In  one  remarkable  instance,  the  acquisition  of 
the  royal  title  has  contributed  to  the  gradual  creation  of  a 
great  Empire.  The  Elector  of  Braimenburg  obtaiued  the 
consent  of  the  Emperor  to  his  assumption  of  the  title  of 
King  of  Prussia  in  the  first  year  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  contemporaries  were  amused  by  his  vanity  ;  and  even 
so  sagacious  a  historian  as  Carlyle  falls  into  the  error  of 
ridiculing  the  coronation  of  Frederick  I. ;  yet  it  was  to 
support  the  kingly  dignity  that  his  son,  FREDERICK  William 
I.,  organized  the  formidable*'army  with  which  Frederick 
created  a  powerful  monarchy,  destined  under  William  I. 
and  Prince  Bismarck  to  expand  into  the  Germau  Empire. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great,  a  King  of  Servia 
may  possibly  find  himself  stronger  through  elevation  to 
the  higher  rank.    Priuce  Milan  may  perhaps  also  think  \ 


that  as  king  he  will  be  more  secure  from  the  competition 
of  the  rival  dynasty  which  descends  from  Kara  Georoe. 

Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  will  almost  certainly 
prefer  a  similar  demand  if  ho  succeeds  in  his  contest  with 
the  champions  of  the  existing  Constitution.  Few  English- 
men are  sufficiently  familiar  with  Bulgarian  politics  to 
share  the  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  perhaps 
entitled  to  form  the  judgment  on  the  controversy  which  is 
expressed  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Zankoee.  According  to  his 
opponents,  Prince  Alexander  is  a  conspirator  and  a 
usurper  ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  an  argument  in  his 
favour  that  his  present  policy  is  countenanced  or  sug- 
gested by  Russia.  Ou  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  an  Assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage  is 
utterly  incompetent  to  exercise  supreme  power  in  such  a 
country  as  Bulgaria.  When  Lord  Palmerston  was,  after 
the  overthrow  of  tho  French  Republic  in  1852,  accused  of 
disrespect  to  constitutional  liberty,  ho  replied  that  ho  fully 
appreciated  historical  freedom,  but  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  Constitution,  which  ho  irreverently  designated  as 
"  tho  tomfoolery  of  Marrast  and  Tocqueville."  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  democratic  institutions  which  wero 
two  or  three  years  ago  conferred  on  Bulgaria  by  the  most 
absolute  despot  in  Europe  may  deserve  at  least  as  well  tho 
character  of  tomfoolery.  The  Prince,  according  to  his 
public  professions,  offers  his  subjects  the  alternative  of 
enlarging  his  powers  or  of  losing  his  services.  If  tho 
General  Assembly  to  which  he  appeals  supports  his  de- 
mands, or  if,  in  the  event  of  failure,  he  resigns  his  uncom- 
fortable post,  a  provisional  suspension  of  some  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  will  not  necessarily  deserve  to 
be  regarded  as  a  crime.  Some  of  those  who  know  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  believe  that  Prince  Alexander 
would  prefer  abdication  to  continued  absence  from  civilized 
society.  If  the  Assembly  succeeds  in  maintaining  a  purely 
democratic  Government,  and  if  the  Prince  consequently 
resigns,  his  successor  will  not  be  an  object  of  envy. 
According  to  some  reports,  a  brother  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  of  the  Empress  of  Russia, 
will  be  invited  to  fill  the  supposed  vacancy.  Like  Coburg 
in  the  last  generation,  Copenhagen  seems  likely  to  become* 
an  qfficina  regum. 

The  Greeks,  who  are  the  most  fortunate  of  all  the 
sharers  of  Turkish  spoils,  are,  if  those  who  speak  in  their 
name  may  be  trusted,  the  most  profoundly  discontented. 
To  the  Powers  who  procured  for  them  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  rich  province  of  Thessaly  they  not  only  re- 
fuse any  expression  of  gratitude,  but  they  loudly  profess 
resentment  and  indignation.  It  is  true  that  the  supposed 
feeling  of  disappointment  is  most  loudly  proclaimed  by  the 
organs  of  the  Opposition,  which  may,  perhaps,  succeed  to 
office  if  its  denunciations  of  a  feeble  or  treacherous 
Ministry  are  generally  accepted.  While  the  settlement 
of  the  dispute  was  still  uncertain  Mr.  Coumoundouros  and 
his  colleagues  repeatedly  declared  that  acquiescence  in 
the  requirements  of  the  Great  Powers  would  be  followed 
by  popular  explosions,  and  even  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
dynasty.  The  army  was  supposed  to  be  overflowing  with 
military  ardour,  and  the  whole  community  with  self- 
sacrificing  patriotism.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
shrewd  aud  calculating  nation  could  be  so  foolish  as  to 
prefer  a  more  than  doubtful  war  for  two  provinces  to  the 
acquisition  by  diplomatic  methods  of  one  which  is  also 
the  more  valuable.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Greek  levies  would  drive  the  seasoned  Turkish  troops 
out  of  Thessaly  ;  and  in  Epirus  an  invader  would  also 
have  had  to  count  with  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
puted districts.  The  only  title  of  the  Greeks  to  either 
Thessaly  or  Epirus  was  the  unauthorized  and  imprudent 
award  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  in  an  issue  which  had 
never  been  submitted  to  its  decision.  The  blunder  into 
which  the  English  and  French  Governments  led  the  other 
Powers  has  since  been  corrected  by  a  virtual  revo- 
cation of  tho  decree.  If  the  Turks  ought  to  have  been 
bound  by  the  award  of  Berlin,  it  is  evident  that  the  more 
recent  decision  of  the  Powers  must  be  still  more 
conclusive.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  spite  of  the 
strong  language  which  is  used,  the  Greek  Government 
and  people  are  well  contented  with  their  extraordinary 
good  fortune.  They  may  have  been  misled  tor  a  time  by 
the  unstatesmanlike  encouragement  which  they  received 
from  their  officious  partisans  in  England  ;  and  they  were 
justified  in  attaching  importance  to  the  capricious  en- 
couragement which  they  at  one  time  received  from  the 
French  Government ;  but  no  intelligent  Greek  could  con- 
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template  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  an  unequal  war. 
The  modern  doctrine  of  ethnological  affinity  is  less  absurd 
in  its  application  to  Greece  than  in  almost  all  the  other 
cases  in  which  it  serves  as  a  pretext  for  ambitious  claims. 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Greek  population  in 
Thessaly  should  be  emancipated  from  Turkish  rule  and 
annexed  to  its  kindred  in  Bceotia  and  Attica  ;  but  the 
sympathies  of  race  and  language  form  at  the  best  but  an 
nncertain  foundation  for  political  arrangements.  Either 
spontaneously,  or  perhaps  in  consequence  of  foreign  in- 
trigues, the  Wallachians  who  occupy  some  parts  of 
Thessaly  have  suddenly  discovered  that  they  are  wronged 
by  their  proposed  subjection  to  the  Greek  Government. 
As  they  must  be  too  insignificant  in  numbers  for  inde- 
pendence, and  as  they  could  not  conveniently  be  annexed 
to  the  distant  Roumanian  kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  they  should  prefer  the  Turks  to  the  Greeks. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  insurrection  which  is  threatened 
on  their  behalf  will  have  any  result,  except,  perhaps,  to 
accelerate  the  transfer  of  territory  ;  but  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment may  advantageously  reflect  on  the  difficulties  which 
it  will  have  escaped  through  the  intervention  of  the  Great 
Powers.  Cavils  at  the  terms  of  the  Convention  are  im- 
prudent as  well  as  injurious.  Perhaps  they  will  cease 
when  the  new  province  is  finally  occupied. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A GOOD  deal  of  somewhat  desultory  discussion  has 
lately  been  going  on  as  to  the  distiuction  between 
reformatory  and  industrial  schools.  At  present  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  them  is  not  very  clearly  drawn, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  those  who  have  taken  part 
in  the  controversy,  it  might  well  be  effaced  altogether. 
Upon  the  intentions  or  construction  of  the  existing  law 
we  do  not  propose  to  touch ;  but  something  may  usefully 
be  said  upon  the  larger  question  whether  there  is,  iu  the 
nature  of  things,  any  real  difference  between  the  two  in- 
stitutions and  between  the  classes  of  children  for  whom 
they  are  respectively  fitted. 

If  society  were  what  it  ought  to  be  there  would  be 
no  place  for  industrial  schools.  Children  not  convicted 
of  crime  would  be  under  the  care  and  control  of  their 
parents  until  they  passed  under  the  care  and  control  of  an 
employer,  or  became  their  own  masters.  The  law  would 
in  no  way  concern  itself  with  them.  There  would  be  no 
need  to  consider  how  they  were  to  be  disposed  of  until  the 
actual  plunge  into  crime  had  been  taken.  Then  it  wonld 
be  essential  to  devise  some  method  of  punishment  which 
should  be  reformatory  as  well  as  deterrent.  It  is  well,  of 
course,  that  both  elements  should  enter  into  all  punish- 
ments ;  but  in  dealing  with  children  the  reformatory  cle- 
ment ought  to  have  far  greater  prominenco  given  to  it 
than  in  the  case  of  adult  offenders.  There  is  far  more 
chance  that  reformation  will  bo  effected;  and,  with  life 
before  them,  it  is  proportionately  important  that  it 
should  bo  effected.  Consequently  offences  which  would 
be  properly  punished  in  an  adult  by  a  short  term  of 
imprisonment  are  properly  punished  in  children  by  a  long 
term  of  confinement  in  a  reformatory.  Indeed,  it  is  of 
no  use  to  send  them  there  except  for  long  periods.  A 
short  imprisonment  may  bo  deterrent  provided  that  it  is 
made  unpleasant  enough  ;  but  when  a  child  has  to  be 
weaned  from  evil  ways  and  bad  associates,  tho  enforced 
severance  from  them  must  bo  long  as  well  as  complete. 
Unfortunately,  society  is  not  at  present,  or  soon  likely  to  be, 
in  that  millennial  state  in  which  every  man  who  is  not  a 
criminal  is  able  and  willing  to  do  his  duty  by  his  chil- 
dren. There  are  parents  who  are  too  care-less  of  their 
children's  good  to  exert  any  control  over  them;  there 
are  parents  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  scom  to  find 
their  children  hopelessly  unruly.  When  the  child  ought 
to  bo  at  school  or  at  work,  ho  is  wandering  in  the 
streets,  with  an  evident  desiro  to  have  a  hand  in  any 
mischief  that  is  going  on.  He  is  not,  as  his  father 
occasionally  informs  a  policeman  or  a  school  visitor, 
a  bad  boy — that  is  to  say,  ho  has  done  nothing,  arid 
very  possibly  does  not  wish  to  do  anything,  that  cm 
properly  be  called  criminal.  I'ut  it,  is  very  eh  nv  that  ho 
is  on  tho  high  road  to  becoming  a  very  bad  boj  indeed  | 
that  a  year  or  two  more  of  neglect  at  homo  and  evil  com- 
munications abroad  will  almost  certainly  bring  him  into 
conflict  with  tho  law ;  and  that,  once  made  acquainted 
with  a  prison,  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  he  will  find  his 


way  thither  again.  What  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  case 
as  this  ?  To  leave  things  to  take  their  course  is  need- 
lessly to  increase  the  amount  of  crime  that  there  is 
in  the  world.  To  send  the  boy  to  a  reformatory 
is  to  destroy  the  sense  which  up  to  this  time 
he  has  retained  of  being  superior  to  such  of  his 
companions  as  have  fallen  into  actual  crime.  An 
industrial  school  exactly  meets  the  need.  The  boy  has 
as  good  a  chauce  of  turning  out  well  if  he  is  sent  to  one  as 
he  would  have  had  at  home  under  a  stricter  father,  or  with 
a  more  manageable  disposition.  He  does  not  go  there  to 
be  punished,  bnt  to  be  brought  under  proper  training.  It 
will  be  no  disgrace  to  him  in  after  life  that  he  has  been 
brought  up  at  an  industrial  school,  any  more  than  it  is  a 
disgrace  to  a  high-spirited  girl  that  she  has  been  brought 
up  at  a  boarding-school  because  she  was  too  much  for  her 
governess.  The  fact  only  testifies  to  an  amount  of  daring 
and  independence  which,  if  turned  to  good  account,  may 
be  of  real  service  to  their  possessor.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  industrial  schools  taking  this  rauk  in  popular  estimation 
is  that  they  shall  have  no  shadow  of  connexion  with  reforma- 
tory schools.  It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  each  school 
has  its  own  specific  character  and  place  in  the  world  ;  that 
they  are  meant  for  different  classes  of  children  ;  and  that, 
though  the  inmate  of  an  industrial  school  may  by  mis- 
conduct qualify  himself  for  a  reformatory  school,  the 
inmate  of  a  reformatory  school  can  never  pass  into  an 
industrial  school.  More  than  this,  it  must  be  understood 
that  a  conviction  for  any  crime,  however  small,  operates  as 
an  absolute  barrier  against  admission  into  an  industrial 
school,  and  that  no  boy  who  has  not  been  convicted  of  crime 
can  ever  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  school.  The  two  in- 
stitutions cannot  be  made  to  do  one  another's  work  with- 
out becoming  incapable  of  doing  their  own.  If  a  boy  who 
ought  to  be  at  a  reformatory  school  is  sent  to  an  indus- 
trial school,  he  will  almost  certainly  corrupt  the  boys  he 
finds  there.  If  a  boy  who  ought  to  be  at  an  industrial 
school  is  sent  to  a  reformatory  school,  he  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  corrupted  by  the  boys  he  finds  there. 

Of  course  there  is  a  very  real  danger  in  all  this.  If  un- 
ruly boys  are  sent  as  a  matter  of  course  to  industrial 
schools,  what  is  to  prevent  parents  who  wish  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  burden  of  their  children  from  taking  pains 
to  make  them  unruly  ?  The  parent  who  does  not  do  his 
duty  by  his  child  will  be  distinctly  better  off  than  tho 
parent  who  does  do  his  duty  by  him.  The  one  will  have 
his  children  brought  up  at  tho  expense  of  tho  community, 
while  the  other  will  havo  to  bring  them  up  at  his  own 
expense.  But  real  and  great  as  this  danger  is,  it  admits 
of  being  entirely  averted.  Iu  the  first  placo  it  must  bo 
remembered  that  men  and  women  who  are  very  bad 
parents  iu  a  moral  sense  may  be,  and  often  aro,  very  good 
parents  in  an  emotional  sense.  They  may  not  be  ablo  to 
control  their  children,  but  they  aro  just  as  foud  of  them 
as  though  they  were  tho  best  disciplinarians  in  tho  world. 
The  last  thing  that  a  father  or  mother  of  this  typo 
will  wish  for  is  to  bo  separated  from  their  children 
for  some  years.  They  would  rather  that  they  played 
about  in  the  streets  all  day,  and  came  homo  at  night  when 
tho  working  hours  aro  over  and  the  parent  is  ablo  to  en  joy 
his  children's  company.  This  is  tho  consideration  that 
makes  tho  plan  of  day  industrial  schools  so  mischievous.  A 
day  industrial  school  takes  away  tho  child  during  tho  hours 
when  tho  most  affectionate  parent  is  glad  to  havo  him 
away,  and  returns  him  lor  tic-  hours  when  evon  an  ordi- 
narily affectionate  parent  is  glad  to  havo  him  at  home. 
Industrial  boarding-schools  am  lice  from  this  objection. 

When  a  child  goes  to    he  leaves  homo  altogether.  Iu 

tho  second  place,  a  pardit  whose  child  is  placed  in  an  in- 
dustrial school  lo.es  tho  value  of  his  labour.  There  are  no 
weekly  wages  to  bo  brought  home.  If  tho  child  is  ablo 
to  earn  any  money,  il,  goes  to  the  funds  of  tho  school  of 
which  ho  is  an  inmate.  To  a  poor  family  this  is  sometimes 
a  serious  oonsidonil  ion.  The  withdrawal  of  ono  mouth  is 
nothing  like  a  compensation  for  tho  withdrawal  of  one  pair 
of  hands.  In  tie-  third  place,  in  any  well-ordered  system 
of  industrial  schools  t  ho  parent  will  he  made  to  contribute 
towards  tho  maintenance  ol  his  child.  As  is  very  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wai  ion,  tho  Honorary  Secretary  to  tho 
Indie. trial  School*'  Irigato  I In rnmitili ,  in  a  loiter  in  tho 
Stniidaril.  of  Thursday,  the  Industrial  School,  though  it  in 
not  meant,  to  punish  tho  child,  in  meant  to  punish  tho 
parent)  Bl  is  la  fault  because  ho  has  not  brought  up  his 
child  properly,  and  when  this  neglect  of  his  bocomes 
patent,  and  is  obviously  bringing  tho  child  to  rum  ami 
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preparing  him  to  bo  an  injury  to  tbo  State,  the  State 
steps  in  and  punishes  the  parent  by  taking  the  child 
away  without  taking  away  the  burden  of  support- 
ing him.  Thus  there  are  three  considerations  always 
at  work  to  induce  a  parent  to  bring  up  his 
children  properly.  If  he  fails  to  do  so  he  will  be 
separated  from  them  when  otherwise  ho  would  have  them 
with  him;  ho  will  lose  their  wages,  when  otherwise  he 
would  have  the  benefit  of  them ;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  give  hard  money  for  their  support. 
A  properly  organized  system  of  industrial  schools  does 
not  tempt  parents  to  neglect  their  children;  it  rather 
makes  it  their  interest  to  tako  caro  of  them.  It  appeals 
alike  to  their  affections  and  their  pockets  by  holding  out 
to  them  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  having  both  hurt. 


RUSSIA. 

OF  all  the  countries  that  play  a  leading  part  in  human 
affairs,  Russia  is,  after  China,  that  of  which  foreigners 
know  least.  It  is  only  in  the  broadest  and  most  general 
way  that  we  can  speak  of  anything  Russian,  and  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  such  information  as  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  about  Russia  is  not  exaggerated  or  false  or  irrele- 
vant. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  seize  on  passing  indica- 
tions of  what  we  may  suppose  is  happening  or  is  likely  to 
happen  in  Russia,  and  to  take  them  for  what  tbey  may  be 
worth.  In  Russia  the  Czar  is  everything,  and  the  Czar 
must  have  some  sort  of  domestic  policy,  and  some  sort  of 
foreign  policy.  To  learn  a  little  as  to  how  the  Czar  per- 
sonally is  living,  enjoying  himself  or  suffering,  and  to 
catch  afaint  clue  to  his  domestic  andforeign  policy,  is  the 
most  that  can  be  aimed  at.  Unless  the  accounts  that  reach 
England  are  mere  fiction,  the  Czar  is  at  this  moment 
hading,  perhaps,  the  most  wretched  life  that  any  human 
being  is  called  on  to  endure.  He  is  a  prisoner  at  Gatchina, 
and  a  most  unhappy  prisoner.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go 
near  him  except  after  the  most  elaborate  precautions 
have  been  taken.  Every  person,  however  well  known, 
is  watched,  inspected,  and  se  irehed ;  Cossack  sentinels 
with  drawn  swords  tramp  up  and  down,  and  are 
stationed  at  the  doors  of  the  bedrooms  of  the  Imperial 
family.  The  poor  little  heir  to  the  throne  is  not 
allowed  to  take  his  usual  exercise ;  he  caunot  ride  in 
'the  park  adjoining  his  father's  house;  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  the  Imperial  family  lead  very  much  the  same 
life  as  was  led  by  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  after  they 
became  the  prisoners  of  the  Jacobins.  And  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  precautions,  the  audacity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Czar 
never  flags,  and  their  pertinacity  is  never  relaxed.  It  is 
said  that  at  the  station  of  Gatchina  itself  a  mass  of 
dynamite  has  been  discovered,  which  was  connected  with 
the  electric  system  of  the  telegraph  office.  The  telegraph 
officials  have  been  arrested,  and  have  been  added  to 
the  lon°-  list  of  officials  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of 
or  in  familiar  contact  with  the  Czar  who  have  been 
reasonably  or  unreasonably  suspected.  Officers  of  the 
navy  and  officers  of  the  army  have  been  discovered  to 
be  connected  with  revolutionary  plots,  and  the  schemes 
of  minor  villains  are  always  coming  to  the  surface, 
and  reveal  something  like  a  mania  for  harassing,  if 
not  killing,  the  Czar.  The  members  of  the  Central 
Revolutionary  Committee,  whoever  they  may  be,  have 
been  good  enough  to  intimate,  through  one  of  those 
indirect  channels  which  they  seem  always  easily  to  com- 
mand, that  they  have  not  given  orders  for  the  death  of 
the  Czar.  They  are  willing  to  give  him  a  fair  amount  of 
time  in  which  he  may  show  whether  he  is  worthy  to  reign 
or  not.  But  they  have  not  the  power,  and  perhaps  not  the 
wish,  to  keep  back  less  responsible  and  more  ardent  conspi- 
rators. The  police,  who  are  now  inspired  by  an  activity 
unkuownin  the  time  of  the  late  Czar,  are  continually  coming 
upon  batches  of  persons,  most  of  whom  are  women  or 
mere  lads,  engaged  in  the  most  dreadful  designs  on  the 
safety  of  the  Czar.  The  discoveries  of  a  police  stirred 
to  unwonted  activity  at  a  time  of  feverish  excitement  are 
always  to  be  received  with  distrust.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  police  under  a  despotism  invent  quite  as 
many  plots  as  they  discover.  But  it  is  impossible  to  set 
down  all  the  discoveries  of  the  Russian  police  as  ima- 
ginary. It  cannot  be  for  nothing  that  the  Czar  shuts 
himself  np  at  Gatchina  liko  a  hunted  animal  in  his  lair. 
9To  nne  wonld  lead  the  miserable  life  led  by  the  most 


powerful  of  sovereigns  unless  he  wore  absolutely  obliged  to 

lead  it. 

Apart  from  his  prison  life,  the  Czar  is  as  much  a  Czar 
as  any  Czar  ever  was.    He  can  count  as  fully  as  any  of  bis 
predecessors  on  the  army,  the  clergy,  and  the  peasants, 
and  his  domestic  policy  seems  to  consist  in  asserting  him- 
self as  Czar.    He  has  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of 
those   who  represent   old   as   opposed   to  new  Russia. 
Iunatiki?  replaces  MeiikoPP,  and  General  Miliutin  has  been 
relieved  from  his  post  as  chief  organizer  of  the  army.  The 
press  is  silenced,  but  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of 
the  organs  of  what  is  known  as  the  extreme  Moscow  party. 
The  Czar  is  once  more  a  Moscovite  Czar.    He  throws 
himself  on  the  support  of  those  on  whose  loyalty  he  can 
most  confidently  reckon.     There   is   not  the  remotesi 
chance  of  a  real  revolution  in  Russia,  and  the  Czar,  witl 
the  mass  of  his  people,  is  pitted  against  his  personal 
enemies.   They  are  his  enemies  not  because  they  hate  him, 
but  because  they  wish  for  changes  more  or  less  radical  in 
the  Government  of  Russia.     When  he  came  to  the  throne 
the  Czar  had  his  choice  either  of  trying  to  crush  the  revo- 
lutionists, or  of  disarming  them  by  making  changes  that 
would  win  him  temporary  popularity.    At  first  he  seemed 
to  lean  towards  the  latter  course ;  but  he  soon  changed  hiv 
mind,  and  determined  that  ho  would  fight  the  revolution- 
ists, and  not  yield  to  them.  It  is  very  difficult  for  English- 
men, with  all  their  prepossessions  in  favour  of  liberty,  to 
say  that  he  was  wrong.   Concessions  made  by  a  sovereign 
are  very  wise  when  they  are  concessions  made  to  the 
nation  over  which  he  rules,  and  when  the  changes  In 
accepts  are  desired  by  a  nation  that  is  fit  for  them.  N 
one  has  made  more  concessions   and  accepted  greate. 
changes  than  the- Emperor  of  Austria;  and  the  result  ha 
been  that  he  is  in  every  way  more  powerful  and  exercises 
a  far  deeper  influence  than  when  he  first  wore  his  crown 
But  his  concessions  were  to  the  Hungarian  nation,  to  the 
Polish  nation,  to  the  German  laity,  to  a  strong  and  rich 
middle  class,  to  army  reformers  who  were  only  bent  on 
making  the  Austrian  army  the  best  that  could  be  got.  In 
Russia  there  was  nothing  asked  for  by  the  revolutionists 
which  was  also  asked  for  by  the  nation,  and  for  which  it 
was  fitted.     Nothing  would  have  satisfied  his  enemies, 
who   had   only   one   idea  —  that   they  would  tell  him 
what   to   do,    and   would    kill    him   if    he    did  not 
do  it.    Some  changes  were,  indeed,  asked  for  by  the 
nation,  and  with   demands  that  were  justifiable  the 
Czar  has  done  his  best  to  fall  in.    The  peasants  were 
suffering  partly  from  bad  seasons  and  partly  from  their 
own  improvidence,  and  the  Czar  has  partially  mitigated 
the  prevailing  distress  by  taking  on  the  State  a  greater 
burden  than  properly  fell  on  it.    There  was  a  general  dis- 
satisfaction felt  with  the  prevailing  corruption  of  officials  ; 
and  the  Czar  has  announced  that  he  will  set  his  face 
against    corruption,    and   will    dismiss    without  stint 
and  without  pity  officials  whose  hands  are  not  pure. 
There  is  not  much  in  this.    All  new  brooms  sweep  clean, 
and  the  tide  of  corruption  is  not  to  be  stemmed  by 
the  spasmodic  interference  of  Czars  who  may  happen 
to    be   seized   with   a  fit  of  virtue.     It    needs  the 
perseverance  of  years  to  purify  a  corrupt  administration. 
But  the  Czar  can  only  make  a  beginning  whether  he 
perseveres  in  efforts  or  not,  and  this  beginning  he  has 
made.     Corrupt   officials   will   probably   not   be  much 
frightened  by  hearing  that  the  Czar  is  going  to  introduce 
a  reign  of  purity.    No  sovereign  wishes  his  officials  to 
becorrnpt,  and  all  sovereigns  from  time  to  time  denounce 
corruption.    But  the  Czar  wishes  to  mark  at  the  outset 
the  general  character  of  his  rule,  and  it  is  at  any  rate  some 
encouragement  to  the  sound  portion  of  Russian  society 
that  the  Czar  should  take  an  early  opportunity  of  letting 
it  be  known  that  he  is  as  much  opposed  to  corruption  as 
anyone  can  be. 

That  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Czar  should  be  pacific  is 
not  a  matter  of  probability,  but  of  necessity.  A  man  who 
is  shut  np  as  a  prisoner  by  revolutionists  and  assassins  is 
not  likely  to  be  inclined  to  war  or  to  adventure.  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  sovereigns  attempt  to  allay  popular 
discontent  or  to  divert  popular  attention  by  embarking 
on  war.  But  the  Czar  knows  that  his  father  tried  this 
hazardous  experiment  and  that  it  was  a  total  failure. 
Far  from  stopping  revolution,  it  was  the  Turkish  war 
that  brought  Russian  revolution  to  a  head.  It  excited 
the  people,  impoverished  them,  and  stimulated  compari- 
sons between  the  despotism  which  Russians  felt  at 
home  and  the  liberties  they  won  for  outsiders.  The 
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Czar  seems  convinced  that  not  only  will  war  do  him 
no  good,  and  that  Russia  cannot  afford  a  war,  but  that 
Russia  cannot  even  afford  an  army  lit  to  make  war.  lie 
sees  that  he  has  no  choice  except  between  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  a  diminution  of  the  extravagant  amount  spent 
on  the  army.  On  paper  Russia  has,  or  ought  soon  to  have, 
an  army  of  two  millions  of  men  ;  but  Russia  cannot  pos- 
sibly pay  for  an  army  of  two  millions  strong.  One  of  the 
elements  of  all  calculations  as  to  the  future  of  Europe 
which  most  deserves  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that  France  is 
the  only  nation  which  can  really  afford  to  keep  up  the 
huge  army  which  it  is  the  fashion  of  modern  European 
nations  to  create.  Italy  notoriously  wants  to  have  an 
army  out  of  proportion  to  its  resources,  and  Ministry 
after  Ministry  falls  because  foolish  Italians  want  to  have 
more  soldiers  than  they  can  snpport.  Russia  has  now 
gone  a  step  further,  and  owns  that  it  must  reduce  its 
army,  because  it  cannot  meet  the  expense  which  the 
army  entails.  It  managed  to  get  through  a  costly  war 
without  that  breakdown  of  its  finances  which  there  seemed 
good  reason  to  expect.  But  it  is  now  paying  for  this  war, 
and  it  can  only  pay  for  it  by  weakening  its  great  instru- 
ment of  war.  The  same  reasons,  too,  which  inspire  the 
Czar  with  a  distaste  for  war  also  inspire  him  with  a  distaste 
for  adventure.  The  deputies  of  the  Tekke  Turkomans 
have  just  been  received  in  great  state  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  have  vowed  allegiance  to  the  Czar.  Even 
a  representative  from  the  Turkomans  of  Merv  was 
present,  although  it  is  not  clear  for  whom  or  by  whose 
authority  he  spoke.  But  the  submission  of  the  Turkomans 
is  the  work  of  General  Skobeleff,  and  he  himself  is  in 
deep  disgrace.  The  conquering  hero  was  informed  by  the 
Czar  that  there  was  nothing  the  Czar  hated  so  much  as 
enterprises  which  embroil  him  with  foreign  Powers  and 
excite  the  nation  without  doing  it  any  good.  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Czar  spoke  what  were  his  real 
feelings  at  the  moment.  As  he  had  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  general's  victories,  he  could  not  avoid  receiving  with 
grace  those  who  came  to  St.  Petersburg  to  tender  their 
submission,  but  he  might  at  the  same  time  honestly  dis- 
approve of  the  policy  which  had  won  this  submission 
at  a  cost  far  heavier  than  it  was  worth.  This  feeling 
may  some  day  pass  away.  If  he  wins  in  his  great  fight 
with  the  revolutionists,  if  Russia  begins  to  breathe  again, 
and  something  like  peace  and  order  is  restored,  he  may 
come  to  look  with  greater  favour  on  enterprises  which  are 
very  much  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  and  aspirations 
of  his  people.  But  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  such  a 
change  of  feeling  in  the  Czar  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that,  if  Russia  waits  for  a  great  war  until  she  can  afford 
one,  years  must  elapse  before  a  nation,  the  mainsprings 
of  whose  riches  havo  been  so  seriously  weakened,  can 
treat  itself  to  the  most  expensive  of  all  luxuries. 


TIIE  SENATE  AND  THE  8CRTJTIN8. 

EVEN  a  Second  Chamber  which  is  as  old  aB  represen- 
tative government  has  sometimes  to  play  a  part  more 
in  accordance  with  a  prudent  calculation  of  its  powers 
than  with  its  estimate  of  what  is  best  as  regards  the  par- 
ticular measure  under  debate.  Much  more  ought  a  Second 
Chamber  which  is  only  six  years  old,  and  is  as  yet  wholly 
destitute  of  traditional  authority,  to  be  careful  not  to 
provoke  an  unequal  conflict.  By  rejecting  the  Scrutin  <li- 
lisle  after  its  adoption  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
Senate  has  tempted  destruction  just  when  circumstances 
were  in  an  unusual  degree  making  in  its  favour.  It  may 
not  Bay  much  for  the  strength  or  independence  of  the 
Senate  that  M.  GambKTTA's  reference  to  it  at  Cahors  has 
been  everywhere  accepted  lis  immensely  increasing 
its  chauco  of  living.  Uut  it  is  better  to  bo  weak  and 
protected  than  to  be  weak  anil  solitary,  and  these  appear 
to  bo  the  Alternatives  between  which  the  Senate  ha:;  made 
its  choice.  M.  QjMBVXTA  waa  anxious  that  the  Bill 
establishing  the  tier ul in  ilc  title  should  bo  passed  before 
the  elections,  and  the  opportunity  of  resisting  him  to  any 
useful  purpose  was  g<  no  when  the  Kill  was  aeeepted  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Whether  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  made  use  of  that  opportunity  is  a  point  upon 
which  much  might  bo  said,  but  there  is  not  a  single 
serious  argument  to  be  alleged  in  favour  of  the  course  re- 
commended by  M.  \VadijIN(»ton.  The  Senate  cannot  suppose 
that  it  represents  a  majority  in  the  country — imbed  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  it  even  represents  a  strong  minority. 


Outside  the  Legislature  and  the  Elysee  nobody  seems  to 
care  nuder  which  Scrutin  the  elections  take  place.  The 
question  has  excited  po  enthusiasm  in  the  constituencies, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  a  small  constituency  is 
hardly  ever  anxious  to  be  merged  in  a  larger  one.  When 
several  arroudissements,  now  returning  a  single  member 
each,  are  grouped  together  in  a  department  returning  as 
many  members  as  there  are  arroudissements,  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  large  loss  of  individual  importance.  The 
politicians  who  have  been  important  in  an  arrondissement 
are  not  so  conceited  as  to  suppose  that  they  will  be 
equally  important  in  a  department.  But  nothing  has 
happened  to  show  that  this  natural  dislike  to  absorption 
in  a  larger  body  has  made  the  constituencies  active 
partisans  of  the  Scrutin  d' 'arrondissement.  Voting 
by  departments  is,  on  the  whole,  a  Republican  cry,  and 
it  has  been  recently  made  the  especial  cry  of  M.  Gambetta. 
France  is  not  a  country  in  which  a  popular  leader  is 
deserted  because  his  followers  do  not  agree  with  him  upon 
points  of  constitutional  detail.  The  rank  and  file  of  the 
popular  party  are  at  least  well  drilled.  They  know  how 
to  take  orders  and  how  to  carry  them  out.  Nor  will  the 
conditions  of  the  controversy  be  in  any  sense  the  same 
now  that  the  Scrutin  de  liste  has  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  What  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  a  struggle 
between  two  methods  of  voting  has  now  become  a  struggle 
between  the  two  Chambers.  More  than  this,  it  has  be- 
come a  struggle  between  the  less  popular  of  the  two 
Chambers  and  a  great  popular  leader.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  Senate — not  in  very  good  odour  with  Republicans 
generally,  regarded  by  some  as  reactionary  and  ob- 
structive, by  others  as  unsuited  to  Republican  ideas, 
with  nothing  between  it  and  extinction  except  a 
revision  of  the  Constitution,  the  machinery  for  which 
is  all  prepared.  On  the  other  side  is  M.  Gambetta,  the 
real  depository  of  power  in  the  present,  the  formal  deposi- 
tory of  power  in  the  future,  the  man  whose  rise  has  been 
accepted  as  inevitable  alike  by  the  reactionary  party  and 
by  the  Republican,  with  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  the 
constituencies  at  his  back,  and  himselF  pledged  to  the 
assurance  that  without  the  Scrutin  de  liste  any  stable  Go- 
vernment is  impossible.  If  this  is  not  an  unequal  conflict, 
there  has  never  been  au  unequal  conflict  yet. 

And  for  what  end  has  the  Senate  engaged  in  it  ?  To 
vindicate  its  authority  as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the 
Legislature.  That  is  one  answer.  To  prevent  M.  Gam- 
betta from  bcingthe  object  of  a  plebiscite.  That  is  the  other 
answer.  It  is  dillicult  to  say  which  of  the  two  is  the  less 
conclusive.  The  Senate,  like  all  Second  Chambers,  exists 
not  to  vindicate  its  own  authority,  but  to  defend  the 
principles  of  political  and  social  order  in  the  event  of 
their  bciug  assailed  by  the  popular  Chamber.  When 
any  one  of  those  principles  is  really  at  stake,  a 
Second  Chamber  has  no  business  to  think  of  con- 
sequences. If  it  surrenders  the  point  in  dispute,  it 
surrenders  that  which  it  was  expressly  created  to  defend. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  bo  gained  by  avoiding  a  conflict. 
A  Second  Chamber  which  is  too  weak  or  too  timid  to  do 
the  particular  work  which  it  is  designed  to  do  may  as 
well  not  exist.  But  when  no  such  principle  is  at  stake,  a 
Second  Chamber  is  bound  to  think  of  consequences.  It 
has  no  right  to  engage  in  a  warfare  which  may  possibly  inca- 
pacitate it  from  hereafter  fulfilling  its  own  proper  function 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions  and  to  the  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  There  is  no  principle  of  political  or  social 
order  involved  in  the  present  controversy,  it  relates  only 
to  a  question  of  machinery — an  important  question,  if  you 
like,  but  still  a  question  of  machinery,  and  nothing  more. 
If  the  Senato  could  havo  rejected  the  Scrutin  de  lisle 
without  incurring  any  risk,  the  case  would  havo  been  dif- 
ferent. It  might  then  havo  been  guided  entirely  by  an 
abstract  preference  fur  small  const  ituoncios  over  large.  Bat 
if  even  a  Blight  risk  had  to  bo  incurred  in  order  to  indulge 
this  preference,  it  was  the  duty  of  tho  Somite  to  mortify 
its  desire  to  flap  If.  QiMM  U  in  the  face,  and  to  think  of 
tho  larger  i uteri  ti  committed  to  its  charge.  In  tho 
present  instance  t  he  risk  incurred  is  of  the  most  serious 
kind.  The  approaching  elections  will  lake  place  under  a 
Scrutin  imposed  upon  tho  country  by  tho  will  ol  ono 
branch  of  the  L-gnlal  lire,  and  that  not  tho  branch  to 
which  tho  Scrutin  in  question  has  reference.  The  less 
popular  of  the  two  Chambers — tho  Chamber  which  is  re- 
turned by  indirect,  election,  and  which  itself  fills  up  a 
fourth  of  its  own  vacancies —has  dictated  to  tho  country 
bow  tho  electors  who  return  the  more  popular  Chamber — 
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tho  Chamber  which  springs  directly  from  universal 
suffrage,  and  undergoes  entire  renewal  at  each  general 
election — shall  be  distribntcd.  That  is  a  far  moro 
exciting  question  than  the  comparative  methods  of 
tho  Scrutin  de  liste  and  the  Send  in  d'arroudissement. 
If  tho  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  rejected  M.  Bakdoux's 
Bill,  it  is  probablo  that  oven  M.  Gambetta  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  evoke  any  popular  ex- 
citement. But  when  it  is  tho  Senate  that  has  rejected  it, 
ho  has  very  different  cards  in  his  hand.  He  will  be  able 
to  accuse  the  Senate  of  thrusting  itself  between  the  con- 
stituencies and  their  representatives  ;  of  going  out  of  its 
way  to  determine  a  point  which,  though  it  may  technically 
come  within  its  province,  ought  really  to  be  decided  by 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  alone  ;  of  attacking  universal 
suffrage  in  the  persons  of  the  majority  directly  returned 
by  universal  suffrage.  In  this  campaign  M.  Gambetta 
will  be  able  to  combine  forces  which  have  lately  seemed 
to  be  separated  beyond  the  possibility  of  re-union.  He 
will  have  the  support  of  the  Republican  party  generally 
on  the  ground  that  the  Senate  has  shown  an  entire  ig- 
norance of  its  true  position  under  the  Constitution.  He 
will  have  the  support  of  tho  Extreme  Left  on  the  ground 
that  the  Senate  is  a  mischievous  appendage  to  the  Con- 
stitution which  cannot  too  soon  be  got  rid  of. 

The  probable  result  will  be  that  M.  Gambetta  will  bo 
placed  in  power  just  as  effectually  as  though  the  Senate 
had  voted  the  Scrutin  de  liste.  The  difference  will  be  that 
he  will  be  placed  there  as  the  enemy  of  the  Senate,  not  as 
its  friend,  and  after  a  struggle  which  will  have  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  Second  Chamber  as  the  declared  aim  of  a  part,  at 
all  events,  of  those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  will  not  be 
possible  for  M.  Gambetta  to  refuse  the  help  of  this  last 
section  of  Republicans,  even  if  he  desires  to  do  so.  Nor  is 
it  even  certain  that  he  will  desire  to  do  so.  M.  Gambetta 
is  not  without  his  share  of  imperiousness,  and  though  he 
was  well  disposed  towards  the  Senate  a  fortnight  ago,  he 
may  not  remain  well  disposed  now  that  by  an  unex- 
pectedly large  majority  it  has  bidden  him  defiance. 
Important  as  M.  Gambetta  has  chosen  to  make  the 
Scrutin  de  liste,  it  is  mainly  important  because  he 
has  made  it  so.  The  Senate  has  acted  as  though  the 
reverse  of  this  were  the  truth,  as  though,  if  no  more  were 
heard  of  the  Scrutin  de  liste,  no  more  would  be  heard  of 
M.  Gambetta.  If  this  is  tho  genuine  conviction  of  the 
majority  which  rejected  M.  Bardoux's  Bill,  it  does  not  say 
much  for  the  accuracy  of  their  political  vision.  If  it  is 
not  their  genuine  conviction — if,  that  is,  they  have  voted 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  M.  Gambetta's  strength — it 
does  not  say  much  for  the  soundness  of  their  political 
judgment.  The  recognition  of  M.  Gambetta  as  the 
destined  ruler  of  France  is  a  strange  reason  for  provoking 
a  quarrel  with  him  on  the  eve  of  his  taking  possession  of 
supreme  power.  It  may  be  heroic  not  to  worship  the 
rising  sun,  but  there  is  but  little  practical  wisdom  in  try- 
ing to  keep  it  below  the  horizon. 


A  SQUIRE'S  NOTE-BOOK  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTUKY. 

ADVANCED  politicians  of  the  present  day,  bent  upou  reducing 
owners  of  property  into  rent-chargers  and  on  cutting  up  fine 
estates  into  small  pieces,  may  possibly  not  care  to  know  how  land 
was  farmed  or  leased  some  two  centuries  bade.  What  to  them 
are  old-fashioned  fines  and  abatements  tempore  Caroli  Secundi,  or 
why  should  they  trouble  themselves  about  the  price  of  wool 
and  bark,  stewards'  charges,  manorial  rights,  parochial  charities, 
and  all  the  other  stupid  details  which  bound  tenants  and 
landlords  together  about  the  time  of  the  Exclusion  Bill  ?  It 
is  sufficient  for  such  persons  that  land  in  England  is  held  by 
tenures  wholly  different  from  those  in  force  in  most  Conti- 
nental nations  and  in  our  Indian  dependency;  and  that  the 
ast  vestiges  of  "  feudalism ;'  are  doomed  to  disappear.  But 
to  those  who  like  to  know  how  properties  grew,  devolved,  and 
were  managed  by  our  ancestors,  nothing  is  more  attractive 
than  the  discovery  of  some  ancient  record,  in  the  family 
chest  or  lumber-room,  which,  by  an  incredible  piece  of  good 
fortune,  has  survived  the  inroads  of  housemaids  and  rats.  One 
of  these  antique  treasures  has  just  fallen  into  our  hands,  and 
for  practical  men  it  is  quite  worth  a  barrel  of  flint  and  stone 
instruments  adapted  to  the  use  of  beings  something  between 
Bushmen  and  Yahoos.  This  said  record  consists  of  about  ninety  | 
pages  of  still'  paper  loosely  stitched  together  by  thongs  of  leather  I 
and  covered  with  a  thicker  material  now  embrowned  by  age  and 
dust.  It  is  not  exactly  a  diary,  for  chronological  order  is  defied. 
Neither  is  it  a  mere  book  of  accounts,  made  up  of  pounds  and 
shillings  and  little  else  that  can  appeal  to  human  sympathies. 


The  owner  appears  to  have  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  entering  all 
the.  details  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  his  not  inconsiderable 
estates,  and  he  was  further  in  the  habit  of  recording  in  it,  just  as 
they  happened,  the  events  which  diversified  bia  life  in  country 
and  in  town ;  the  visits  of  friends  and  relations,  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths,  the  time  and  money  spent  on  journeys  to  \ 
London,  the  sale  of  stock  of  various  kinds,  a  lawsuit  with  a  neigh-  j 
hour,  an  unreasonable  claim  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  remedies 
against  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  a  certain  cure  for  tho  cramp,  and 
tho  stipend  of  the  village  schoolmaster.  Such  are  the  staple 
entries  of  a  manuscript  which  would  have  delighted  Jonathan 
Oldbuck,  and  might  furnish  a  novelist  with  a  chapter  in  a  tale 
about  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers.  We  may  premise  that  the 
writer  of  tho  diary — for  such  we  must  call  it — was  Sir  John 
Bro wnlow,  of  Belton,  Lincolnshire,  and  that  his  estates  passed  by 
marriage  into  the  family  of  Sir  John  Cust,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  first  ten  years  of  George  HI.  They  are  now 
held  by  his  direct  descendant.  The  handwriting  of  the  diary  is 
strong,  clear,  and  legible.  There  is  no  recourse  to  perplexing 
ciphers;  no  asterisks  or  bhinlcsto  create  unappeasable  longings  and 
stimulate  prurient  curiosity ;  and  not  a  remark  that  need  cause  any 
one  a  pang  or  a  blush.  The  writer  occasionally  interpolates  a 
sentence  or  two  in  French,  possibly  with  the  object  of  airing  his 
knowledge  of  that  language,  for  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that  there  "> 
was  nothing  to  be  hidden.  "  Nous  partismes  de  Londres" ;  "  Je  J 
vins  ii  Kingston  "  ;  "  unu  charrette  de  paille  a  vendre  " ;  "  des  arbres 
se  doivent  abattre,"  these  and  other  scraps  of  the  French  language 
might  surely  have  been  transcribed  into  the  plainest  English  with-  l 
out  any  one  being  the  better  or  the  worse.  And  now  to  pick  out 
a  few  of  the  items  which  the  writer  jotted  down,  we  will  under-  | 
take  to  say,  without  the  faintest  idea  that  they  would  ever  form 
the  groundwork  of  a  short  essay  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  should  state  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
certain  I'rothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  who  acquired 
an  estate  in  Lincolnshire  that  had  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  j 
the  Blessed  Mary  of  York.    This  property  had  been  sold  by  , 
Henry  VIII.  to  a- family,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  for  forty-  j 
live  years,  after  which,  eventually,  it  passed  to  Richard  Brownlow,  . 
the  aforesaid  Prothonotary.  He  bad  two  sons,  William  and  John, 
created  Baronets  by  Charles  I.  in  1641.   The  writer  of  our  memoir, 
Sir  John  Brownlow,  was  born  in  1 594,  married  Alice  Pultuney  of  j 
Misterton  in  Leicestershire  in  162 1,  and  died  sine.prole  in  1679.  His 
estates  then  went  to  his  graudnephew,  also  Sir  John  Brownlow.  He 
possessed  a  house  at  Isleworth,  twelve  miles  from  London  ;  a  man- 
sion in  Diury  Lane  ;  and  estates  in  Lincolnshire  near  Grantham, 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  mile3  from  London.  The  journey  from 
London  to  his  country  house  seems  always  to  have  taken  three  or 
four  days.    We  presume  the  family  horses  were  employed,  and 
one  page  shows  that  they  came  to  London  in  April,  returned  to 
Lincolnshire  in  July,  came  again  to  London  at  the  end  of  that 
month,  and  went  down  in  August  to  remain  for  the  autumn  and 
winter.    If  a  memorandum-book  of  this  kind  presumably  gives 
any  indication  of  character,  we  should  say  that  Sir  John  must 
have  been  a  person  of  excellent  business  habits ;  careful  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  and  scrupulous  in  the  administration  of  his 
estates  ;  hospitable  to  friends  and  generous  to  the  poor ;  a  good 
Churchman  and  a  staunch  Royalist;  in  short,  just  one  of  those 
ancient  squires  who,  with  a  little  extra  touch  of  colour,  might  • 
tigure  well  in  the  foreground  of  the  now  abandoned  historical 
novel. 

Three  different  stewards,  Cardiff,  Batchelor,  and  Richard 
Fullalow,  appear  to  have  collected  and  accounted  for  rents,  and 
occasionally  other  large  sums  passed  through  the  hands  of  one 
John  Smith.  If  the  rents  for  those  times  were  considerable,  so, 
011  the  other  hand,  were  the  outgoings.  Out  of  3,933^.  more  than 
850/.  were  disbursed ;  out  of  566/.  nothing  remained  but  one  guinea; 
and  out  of  444/.  only  1  il.  13s.  id.  But  to  some  of  these  balance- 
sheets  are  appended  careful  notes  which  show  that  divers  other 
items  had  still  to  be  accounted  for  or  recovered.  Poles  of  wood 
or  Maypoles  had  been  sold  for  several  pounds;  one  hundred 
wethers  fetched  more  than  a  pound  a-piece;  oats  and  barley  ] 
brought  in  more  than  30/. ;  one  Mr.  Greenberrie  was  to  pay  70I. 
at  May  Day  ;  wood,  old  and  new,  realized  a  good  price ;  and  there 
are  constant  entries  showing  that  Sir  John  was  quite  alive  to  the  - 
necessity  of  being  just  to  himself  as  well  as  generous  to  others. 
Peter  luckier  owed  a  fine  and  was  to  sell  a  horse ;  Wetherall 
and  Battie  owed  five  guineas  by  bond,  which  another  entry  shows 
them  to  have  paid.  W.  Clay  might  have  half  the  roots 
in  his  little  ground,  and  Sir  John  would  stand  half  the  cost  of 
digging  it ;  Will  Buckberrie  was  to  refund  out-rents  paid  for  him 
at  London  :  if  Thomas  Garland  wanted  to  "  plow  more,  then  he 
muss  pay  for  it."  Mr.  Dove  might  for  five  shillings  have  a  tree 
which  had  been  blown  down  in  the  ash  close ;  and  there  is  an 
ominous  query  whether,  if  worthy  Batchelor  had  formerly  got 
140^.  from  Cardiff,  he  was  not  bound  by  his  own  admission  to  pay 
60/.  out  of  it  to  one  Aberley. 

The  price3  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  and  of  articles  and 
stock  are  noteworthy.  The  doctor's  fee  for  attendance  on  "my 
wyfe  "  was  ten  shillings ;  when  Cardiff  fell  ill,  Batchelor  felled  an 
acre  for  him,  and  might,  we  should  think, have  "stubbed  Thornaby 
Waste."  In  one  bag  of  100/.,  gs.  2d.  were  wanting  ;  but  Cardiff, 
we  are  happy  to  state,  made  good  the  deficiency.  Jack  Sayle  was 
a  long  time  paying  his  debt.  Smeton  might  bj  permitted  to 
have  the  grass  mowed  off  the  bowling-green,  for  so  we  interpret 
the  hcrbe  au  jeu  de  'joule.  A  beast  that  died  of  the  "  gargol"  about 
the  6th  of  September  sold  for  nearly  3/. ;  a  pair  of  gloves  cost 
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y.  6(1.,  and  a  ribbon  is.  6d.  Kerbie  cow  pasture  was  to  bo  dis- 
posed of  at  Lady  Day,  and  the  thorns  were  to  be  grubbed  up. 
Timothy  Dove  had  a  second  presentation  to  two  parts  of  the 
rectory  at  Rippengale.  In  a  lease  of  eleven  years  the  tenant  had 
permission  to  plough  for  eight  years,  but  not  for  the  last  three. 
20s.  a  year  was  the  honorarium  attached  to  the  duty  of  reading 
prayers  twice  every  week  to  the  poor  at  the  almshouses  ; 
and  various  contributions,  including  one  from  Sir  John  himself, 
made  up  the  schoolmaster's  stipend  of  a  year.  We  remark 
that  while  Sir  John  Wray,  Richard  Nelthorpe,  gent.,  Sir  P. 
Tirwhit,  H.  Luddington,  and  others,  contributed  sums  to  the  above 
end,  of  from  12s.  to  7.1.  \os.,  Corpus  Ohristi  College  only  gave 
18.  3</.  to  the  above  village  dominie. 

In  the  jottings  of  a  Lincolnshire  magnate  we  expected  to  find 
some  allusion  to  field  sports,  but  in  this  we  have  been  rather  dis- 
appointed. There  is  mention  of  gorse  and  cover,  and  the  extent 
of  the  West  Fenn  country  is  put  down  as  19,000  acres,  and  it 
probably  continued  to  be  the  "  haunt  of  coot  and  hern  "  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  we  hear  nothing  of 
decoys  and  mallards,  springes  and  wroodcocks.  One  tenant  is, 
however,  bound  by  the  terms  of  his  lease,  to  maintain  "  the 
warren  and  to  leave  one  hundred  cupple  of  rabbits,"  and  in  some 
exchange  of  property  with  the  Earl  of  Lindsay,  a  doubt  is  ex- 
pressed whether  free  warren  in  Scottlethorpe  had  or  had  not 
been  included.  This  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  Bennet 
Langton,  of  whom  the  Doctor  declared  that  he  was  one  of  the 
oldest  families  in  England  : — "  Langton,  Sir,  has  a  grant 
of  free  warren  from  Henry  II. ;  and  Cardinal  Stephen  Langton, 
in  King  John's  reign,  was  of  this  family." 

The  following  entries  afford  some  clue  to  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty. 5,500/.  represented  eighteen  years'  purchase  ;  19,000/.  was 
given  for  976/.  per  annum,  but  in  all  probability  the  outgoings 
were  considerable,  seeing  that  in  another  account  of  Sir  John's 
own  estate,  1,724/.  were  disbursed  out  of  2,376/.  received.  If  any 
doubt  could  ever  have  arisen  as  to  the  politics  of  the  author,  it 
would  at  once  be  solved  by  the  loan  made  to  the  King  two  years 
after  the  Restoration.  Charles  wanted  500?.  within  fourteen  days, 
and  it  was  raised  and  paid  by  the  writer  in  one-seventh  of  that 
time.  Indeed,  there  was  always  a  large  store  of  coin  placed  in 
bags  and  deposited  in  the  family  chests  atlsleworth  or  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Coin  of  the  Protector's  time  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three 
hundred  pounds  had  been  left  in  the  iron  chest,  and  there  seems 
to  have  been  no  attempt  at  turning  a  penny  or  getting  any  inte- 
rest, except  in  one  or  two  ways.  The  gold  and  silver  lay  idle  in 
bags,  and  was  only  drawn  on  for  the  necessities  of  nephews,  for 
marriage  portions,  for  loans  on  mortgages,  and  for  the  purchase  of 
more  land.  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  319,  writing  of  1692,  says  that 
to  many  busy  men,  alter  the  year's  expenses  of  housekeeping  had 
been  defrayed  out  of  the  year's  income,  a  surplus  remained  ;  and 
that  a  lawyer  or  merchant  who  had  saved  thousands  was  often 
embarrassed  about  investing  them.  The  father  of  Pope  the  poet 
carried  to  a  retreat  in  the  country,  the  historian  goes  on  to  say,  a 
strong  box  containing  nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds.  This  is 
exactly  what  Sir  John  repeatedly  did  in  the  memoir  before  us, 
and  once  he  expressly  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  of 
London  be  removed  sixty-six  bag3  of  coin  to  his  residence  at  Isle- 
worth  for  safety. 

In  his  dealings  with  his  nearest  relatives  Sir  John  kept  a  strict 
account,  in  which  we  do  not  perceive  any  traces  of  penuriousness  or 
unkindnes3.  Every  now  and  then  he  gave  his  best  diamond  ring 
and  his  great  jewels  to  his  wife.  Then  he  took  them  back  and 
then  he  gave  them  up  again.  To  his  nephew  Sherard  he  made 
repeated  loans,  sometimes  as  much  as  500/.  at  a  time.  To  a  young 
lady  his  great-niece,  he  gave  a  marriage  portion  of  3,000/.  He 
put  the  children  of  twelve  poor  folks  to  school  at  a  cost  of  half  a 
crown  a  quarter  for  each  child.  He  allowed  R.  Johnson  to  keep 
a  horee  in  bis  woods ;  he  founded  almshouses ;  he  made  presents 
to  high  and  low;  on  one  occasion  his  liberality  took  tho  form  of 
silver  candlesticks  and  snuflers;  on  another  he  gave  tankards;  and 
then,  agaiD,  he  paid  the  rent  of  a  house  for  his  "  Cosen  Smith  "  for 
life. 

Antiquarians  may  regret  to  learn  that  men  had  made  oatmeal 
at  Grantham  "where  Bacon  dwelt";  but  the  house  believed  to  bo 
a  horse-mill,  had  disappeared  at  the  time  of  this  memoir  and  n 
stable  had  also  gone  with  it.  The  following  items  of  legal  ex- 
penses are  shown  in  a  trial  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  tho 
result  of  which  is  not  very  clear.  The  cause  of  action  was  a  claim 
for  "  tith  of  hay  and  corno  "  growing  in  a  certain  pariah,  and  it 
was  brought  under  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  Oue-aiid-twonty 
jurors  appeared  and  received  live  pounds  i  nch,  besides  their  dinners. 
Serjeant  Maynard — no  doubt  tho  same  who  told  William  III.  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  His  Majesty,  he  would  have  survived  the 
law  as  well  as  the  lawyers— had  for  his  fee  at  the  trial  "6 
ginnies,"  and  "at  other  tymes,  three  ginnies."  Hut  SerjeauU 
Baldwin,  Turner,  nnd  Browne  also  had  their  3  and  4  omnia,  and 
other  fees,  at  odd  times;  and  there  were  fees  in  Court  of  4/.  10*.,  the 
charges  of  witnesses,  and  the  bill  of  "  Mr.  Grange  who  solicited," 
which  amounted  to  eight,  pounds  all  but  sixpence  There  is,  too, 
a  memo  which  we  interpret  to  mean  that,  of  tho  twenty-one  jury- 
men, the  nine  who  were  not  wanted  and  were  not  a  worn  need  not 
have  had  as  much  as  tho  twelve  good  and  true  men  who  sat  on  the 
trial ;  3/.  a-pieco  might  have  served  the  former.  In  this  sentiment 
the  reader  will  no  doubt  concur.  Shortly  before  this  event 
the  Sub-Dean  of  Lincoln  claimed  to  b(  pstfOB  of  the  church 
at  Snarlord  with  tithes,  great  and  small,  and  alio  of  11  licnrage, 
and  Sir  John  was  called  on  to  restore  the  rights  of  the 


church,  the  Sub-Dean  undertaking  to  keep  up  the  vicarage  and  to 
provide  a  minister  for  the  service.  To  this  the  prudent  Sir  John 
was  disposed  to  make  answer  that,  "  if  anything  be  due  more  than 
is  payd,  it  is  from  the  tenants,  and  not  from  me,  and  that  there 
was  a  modus  decimandi  by  prescription.''  We  do  not  make  out  the 
result  of  the  claim,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  an  offer  of  a  com- 
promise, the  Sub-Deau  paying  a  portion  and  the  Lord  of  the  Manor 
the  rest.  Against  this  demand  the  diary  appears  to  have  contem- 
plated some  counter-claim  for  a  sum  that  had  been  constantly  paid 
before  the  civil  wars ;  hut  as  the  church  lands  had  been  sold  and 
dispersed,  "  I  know  not  of  whom  to  demand,  and  know  not  how  to 
recover  it."  The  issue  of  another  claim  by  a  certain  parson  is, 
however,  not  at  all  doubtful.  It  was  for  twenty-nine  acres  of 
glebe  lying  dispersed  in  the  parish  by  an  ancient  service  of  one 
parson  Buckberrie,  in  1577.  The  last  incumbent  had,  however, 
claimed  nothing,  and  when  his  successor  filed  a  bill  in  Chancery 
against  Sir  John,  a  freeholder,  and  one  other  person,  a  good 
answer  was  put  in,  the  parson  was  ousted,  and  the  suit 
ceased.  To  turn  from  these  clerical  disputes,  which  are  more 
edifying  than  Ritualistic  squabbles,  to  smaller  matters,  we  find 
that  to  prevent  lethargic  or  apoplexy,  there  was  nothing  like  some 
sneezing  powder,  made  of  dried  betony,  tobacco,  and  a  little 
musk.  This,  with  blisters  on  the  neck,  a  warming-pan  held 
to  the  head,  and  oil  of  amber  to  the  nostrils  and  temples, 
was  the  prescription  of  one  worthy  Doctor  Walldron  in  his 
letter  of  July  14th,  1666.  Failing  this  there  was  another 
prescription  too  long  to  quote.  To  feed  bees  properly  you  are  to 
get  roasted  apples,  bean  flower,  and  bay  salt,  or  else  sop  toasts 
of  bread  in  strong  ale  and  put  them  into  the  hive.  For  the  biting 
of  any  venomous  creature,  hold  a  hot  iron  to  the  place  affected 
or  a  coal  of  fire ;  and  a  piece  of  briony-root  worn  about  one  will 
cure  and  prevent  the  cramp,  while  mare's  milk  drunk  by  women 
every  morning  in  March  and  April  will  tend  to  conception.  There 
are  other  curious  entries,  but  our  space  is  running  short,  and  when 
we  have  noted  that  one  line  commemorates  the  death  of  Nicholas 
the  cooke,  and  the  very  next  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Dudlie,  we 
come  to  the  last  entry  of  all,  which  has  a  tinge  of  sadness  and  yet 
fittingly  closes  a  record  over  which  Thackeray  would  have 
moralized.  It  is  as  follows,  spelling  and  all: — "My  deer  wyfe 
dyed  at  Isleworth  on  tuesday  the  27th  of  June  1675,  between  one 
and  twoe  at  nooue  :  exceeding  suddenlie  (no  cause  for  it  appear- 
ing), being  68  yrears  of  age  as  was  apprehended  or  very  near  it. 
The  corps  being  very  well  embalmed  in  a  very  good  colin  was  re- 
mooved,  late  in  tho  evening,  about  10  o'clock,  toward  London  and 
broght  to  my  house  iu  Drurie  Lane  on  the  30th  of  Juno  follow- 
ing, and  on  the  5th  of  Julie  after,  was  carried  towards  Belton 
and  there  was  buried  on  the  7th  of  Julie,  where  1  also  intend 
to  lye." 

A  note  adds  that  the  age  was  probably  seventy-two.  The  writer 
survived  his  partner,  and  died  without  issue  some  four  years  after- 
wards. A  solid  monument  with  the  eiligies  of  this  excellent 
couple  attests  their  virtues,  and  wo  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  any  brief  diaries  or  loose  memoranda  kept  in  this  ago  of 
bustle,  excitement,  and  perhaps  shams,  will,  if  revealed  in  the 
year  2081,  excel  this  record  in  interest  and  solid  worth. 


PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

TN  a  letter  sent  last  week  by  a  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Xeivs 
-L  from  Tunis  there  was  a  passage  which  might  have  given  occa- 
sion for  not  a  little  thought  to  readers  of  that  and  other  journals. 
"  It  has  been  a  great  surprise  to  me  to  lind,"  says  the  writer,  "  the 
strong  conviction  that  exists  among  all  Arabs  leading  an  Arab's 
life  that  England  must  interfere  in  their  favour.  The  England 
these  people  rely  on  is  not  the  one  you  and  I  live  in,  but  tho 
England  of  Wellington  and  Nelson,  tho  enemy  of  France,  tho 
most  powerful  of  all  powers,  always  ready  to  strike  a  blow  for  a 
weaker  friend ;  a  nation  that  never  lies.  It  is  foolish,  I  own, 
but  many  a  time  lately  my  heart  has  been  stirred  by  appeals 
and  arguments  based  on  tho  above  estimate  of  Knglish  cha- 
racter; and  I  havo  not  had  tho  courage  to  try  and  convince 
the  poor  fellows  of  tho  very  small  chauco  of  interference  by 
our  Government  on  their  behalf."  There  may  possibly  bo  two 
opinions  about  tho  foolishness  of  tho  Correspondent's  heart- 
stirrings  ;  there  can  be  but  one  as  to  tho  wisdom  of  his 
belief  in  tho  change  from  tho  England  of  history  to  tho  Eng- 
land of  fact.  Perhaps  tho  description  of  the  former  England 
as  the  England  of  Wellington  and  Nelson  is,  oxcept  as  a  mere 
chronological  indication,  unjust;  for,  to  do  our  generals  and 
admirals  justice,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  in  their  degeneracy. 
They  blunder  now,  but  they  used  to  blunder  then;  and  now,  as 
then,  it  is  pretty  Halo  to  calculate  that,  with  fair  luck  and  duo 
encouragement,  Marlhoroughs  and  Woll'es  and  Wellingtons  can 
be  produced  as  well  a  <  lalways  and  Sackvillcs  and  WllitelockeH. 
'J  lie  real  diUcrencn  is  not  in  English  generalship,  or  oven  in  Eng- 
lish soldiership  ;  for  it  may  be  whispered  in  confidence  to  those 
who  are  not  experts  in  military  history  that  then)  were  scares 
before  "  Fort  Funk,"  mid  SUCOUmbingS  loan  inferior  enemy  before 
Ma  juba.  Tho  difference  is  in  English  policy  mid  English  public 
opinion — in  short,  na  the  Correspondent  very  nptly  puts  it,  in  "tho 
hugland  in  which  you  and  I  Inn''  as  compared  with  tho  England 
in  which  our  grandfathers  lived. 

Even  hero  of  course  it  is  necessary  not  to  exaggerate.  Just 
as  there  were  blundering  generals  and  time-serving  generals  of 
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old,  BO  there  were  politicians  who  kept  their  consciences  in 
their  tempers  or  in  their  purses,  who  made  the  difficulty  of  tile 
nation  the  opportunity  of  a  party,  who  cringed  and  bullied  in 
office,  who  defamed  and  caballed  out  of  it.  J int  where,  without 
being  extraordinarily  pesi-imist,  it  is  possible  to  see  a  distinct 
deterioration  is  in  the  fact  that  all  these  things,  which  were  once 
rooked  upon  with  unqualified  disfavour  (in  whatever  party  they 
appeared)  bj  the  nation  at  large,  are  now  abetted  and  defended  by  a 
great,  if  not  the  greatest,  part  of  that  nation,  apart  which  has  next 
to  DO  interest  in  abetting  or  in  aiding  them.  The  pamphleteer  of 
the  last  century  who  drew  pen  in  a  Minister's  service  whs  in  most 
cases  a  simple  hireling,  whose  individual  moral  degradation  might 
bo  considerable,  but  whose  proceedings  indicated  no  corresponding 
degradation  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  modern  journalist  who 
praises  the  conduct  of  the  present  Government  in  the  Transvaal, 
or  in  the  teeth  of  the  reports  appearing  in  his  own  columns,  ac- 
cuses the  Opposition  of  factiously  obstructing  Mr.  Gladstone,  is 
individually  a  much  more  respectable  person  than  his  spiritual 
ancestors;  but  as  a  symptom  he  is  a  much  more  unpleasant 
phenomenon.  Thero  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  says  what  he 
does  not  think ;  if  .he  did  it  would  not  matter.  Put  if  he  does 
think  what  he  says,  and  if  his  readers  and  partisans  think  so  too, 
it  follows  that  the  sense  of  national  honour  is  absolutely  extinct 
in  them,  and  the  capacity  of  political  judgment  hopelessly  warped. 
For  a  parallel  extinction  and  a  parallel  warping  it  is  vain  to 
look  backwards,  for  none  such  will  be  found.  On  two  occasions 
something  faintly  and  distantly  resembling  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  present  Government  was  the  subject  of  violent  reprehension 
on  the  part  of  one  English  party  and  of  violent  defence  on  the 
other.  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
Catalans,  was  the  one;  the  peace  of  Paris,  following  on  the  partial 
abandonment  of  Frederick  II.,  was  the  other.  But  in  respect  of 
relinquishments  of  territory  and  other  advantages,  the  only  charge 
agaiiist  Harley  and  Bute  was  that  they  did  not  make  enough 
prolit,  not  that  they  abandoned  any  of  the  actual  possessions  of 
the  nation  and  the  Crown.  As  to  the  Catalans,  though  they  were 
not  too  handsomely  treated,  it  was,  after  all,  the  business  of  the 
sovereign  they  had  supported  to  look  after  them,  not  the  business 
of  the  English ;  and  Frederick  was  a  person  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,  as  well  as  one  who  had  got  from  tho  English  alli- 
ance much  more  than  he  gave  for  it.  Thus  the  conduct  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  day,  if  open  to  attack,  was  also  capable  of  making 
a  very  good  defence.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  Transvaal 
business — with  its  ignominious  surrender,  its  unavenged  defeats, 
and  its  abandonment  of  Englishmen  and  English  subjects — would, 
either  at  the  begiuuing  or  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  have 
raised  a  storm  which  all  the  boroughmongering  and  Parliamentary 
jobbing  of  the  day  would  not  have  enabled  the  Ministry  guilty  of 
it  to  weather.  Again,  the  policy  of  the  late  Government  was  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  various  Tory  Governments 
of  the  revolutionary  period.  But,  while  the  sense  of  national  in- 
terest and  national  honour  in  the  latter  case  was  strong  enough  to 
leave  only  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  Whig  party  in  irrecon- 
cilable opposition,  that  sense  was  the  other  day  so  weakened  that 
only  a  still  more  insigniticant  fraction  abstained  from  opposition  of 
the  most  virulent  and  factious  kind.  The  greater  the  purity  of 
modern  political  life  the  more  sinister  is  the  spectacle  which  from 
this  point  of  view  that  life  presents.  If  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
saw  his  way  in  his  action  on  the  Transvaal  matter  to  a 
pension  of  five  thousand  a  year,  with  places  and  reversions  worth 
ten  thousand  or  twenty  thousand  more  for  his  relations  and  friends, 
his  conduct  would  not  be  half  so  disquieting.  If  the  editors  of 
Government  journals  received  an  occasional  five  hundred  pound 
note  from  Lord  Richard  Grosveuor,  in  return  for  a  particularly 
telling  exposition  of  the  text  that,  Irish  property  being  robbery, 
all  Irish  persons  with  a  taste  for  robbery  ought  to  be  made  pro- 
prietors, there  would  be  no  cause  for  alarm.  These  persons, 
instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  most  estimable  gentlemen,  would 
be  simple  scoundrels,  and  as,  though  the  majority  is  often  com- 
posed of  fools,  scoundrels  are  on  the  whole  iu  a  decided  minority 
in  the  human  race,  prospects  would  be  tolerably  encouraging.  It 
would  sometimes  be  for  the  interest  of  the  dishonest  men  to  take 
the  right  side,  and  the  honest  men  would  not  be  in  danger  of 
perversion  in  these  gross  and  palpable  ways.  This  is  the  explana- 
tion of  what  has  often  puzzled  enquiring,  but  not  very  longsighted, 
historical  students,  the  combination  of  flagrant  political  dis- 
honesty in  the  last  century  with  a  total  result,  chequered  of 
course  by  individual  folly  or  rascality,  but  still,  on  the  whole,  a 
total  result,  of  continual  national  prosperity.  Almost  everybody 
was  sound  on  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  doctrine  which  Thackeray 
(not  a  Tory  politician  by  any  means)  has  happily  formulated  in 
Esmond,  with  reference  to  the  greatest  genius  and  the  greatest 
scoundrel  in  English  military  history — ■'  In  face  of  the  enemy 
there  was  no  question  at  all.  Wherever  my  Lord  Duke  found  a 
French  army  he  would  fight  it  and  beat  it." 

"  In  face  of  the  enemy  there  was  no  question  whatever."  It 
would  probably  be  impossible  in  any  ten  words  to  formulate  more 
sharply  the  doctrine  which,  till  about  a  century  ago,  was  the 
doctrine  of  all  Englishmen  of  whatever  politics  who  were  not 
individually  villains,  and  of  some  who  were*,  and  which  has  only 
lately  been  openly  denied  by  any  considerable  body  either  of 
politicians  or  of  Englishmen  in  general.  It  would  be  impossible 
also  to  express  both  in  deeds  aud  words  the  opposite  of  this  doctrine 
more  strikingly  than  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministry 
and  by  its  supporters.  It  is  in  the  fa^eof  the  enemy  that  questions 
begin.    At  more  or  less  distance  from  that  formidable  person  they 


can  fii  bravo  enough  in  Queen's  Speeches  and  otherwise.  But  in 
face  of  him  P  That  is  another  matter.  And  when  he  has  still 
further  altered  the  relative  position,  and  obtained  a  view  not  of 
their  faces,  but  their  backs,  tho  matter  is  different  still.  The 
motto  of  the  Radical  in  power  appears  to  be  not  to  fight  the  enemy 
and  beat  him  wherever  you  find  him,  but  to  run  away  from  him 
and  be  beaten  by  him  wherever  he  finds  you.  The  doctrine  has 
been  applied  most  signally  and  in  most  remarkable  fashion  of 
course  in  the  Transvaal.  It  has  been  applied  in  a  hesitating  and 
fitful  sort  of  way  in  Ireland;  and  now  the  Radical  organs  are 
urging  tho  Radical  Ministry  to  apply  it  altogether,  to  give  up 
coercion,  to  capitulate  with  Archbishop  Croke,  to  browbeat  the 
House  of  Lords  (who  are  thought  to  be  weak  and  safe  to  browbeat), 
and  to  rob  tho  Irish  landlords  retrospectively  as  well  as  pro- 
spectively as  a  peace  offering  to  the  redoubtable  Land  League. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  country  approves  these  doctrines — indeed 
there  is  considerable  evidence  of  a  certain  sullen  and  undecided 
kind  of  disapproval  which  may  or  may  not  break  out  into  active 
revolt.  But  the  point  is  that  in  a  healthy  state  of  national  opinion 
the  disapproval  would  have  been  instant,  loud,  and  conclusive. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Bradlaugh  business,  though  a  some- 
what different  point  is  involved.  But  it  is  in  reference  to  foreign 
and  Irish  policy  chiefly  that  the  difference  is  to  be  noted.  In  home 
politics  there  has  been  no  such  breach  witli  ancient  tradition, 
though  of  late  years  the  party  of  destruction  have  made  the  pace 
somewhat  faster  than  it  used  to  be,  and  the  course  has  been  very  con- 
siderably less  well  chosen.  But  the  real  point  is  that  in  reference 
to  Ireland  and  to  foreign  Powers,  inclu  ling  their  high  mightinesses 
of  the  defunct  Republic  which  has  (reversing  the  old  story)  painted 
out  "  Requieseat  in  pace,"  and  painted  in  "  Resurgam  "  on  its 
hatchment.  The  old  policy  of  England  in  all  matters  where 
armed  resistance  was  expected  or  shown  was  a  word  and  a  blow, 
and  the  blow  first.  The  new  policy  retains  the  words,  but  substi- 
tutes the  reception  for  the  administration  of  blows,  and  the  nation, 
or  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  if  it  does  not  exactly  approve  the 
change,  permits  it.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  this  oblivion 
of  the  simple  fact  that  a  nation  is  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  self-preservation,  and  that  self-preservation  means  hitting 
out  at  all  comers  who  appear  dangerous,  may  be  temporary,  and 
that  a  reaction  may  follow.  The  curious  thing  is  that,  though 
democracies  are  not,  as  a  rule,  by  any  means  patient  or  meek,  to 
all  appearance  the  delight  of  going  against  a  Tory  and  aristocratic 
tradition  has  absorbed  all  other  feelings  in  the  Radical  and  demo- 
cratic mind  of  England.  The  Radical,  no  doubt,  promises  himself 
that  in  the  blessed  days  of  the  federated  Hibernian,  Caledonian, 
Wallian,  and  Anglian  Republics  (we  name  them  in  due  order  of 
dignity  and  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  ofSodor  and  Man, 
Sec.),  he  will  make  up  for  past  reculements  by  the  most  vigorous 
leaps.  Even  on  this  supposition,  however,  the  process  is  dangerous. 
When  all  the  vantage  points  which  benighted  ancestors  seized 
have  been  given  up,  and  when  the  average  Englishman  has  been 
brought  to  appreciate  more  fully  even  than  at  present  the  mag- 
nanimous satisfaction  of  being  beaten  and  the  exquisite  luxury  of 
being  kicked,  recovery  of  spirit,  and  still  more  of  dominion,  may 
not  be  so  easy.  Malcontents  might  then  quote  "Non  his  juveutus 
orta,"  and  so  forth.  But  a  quotation  from  the  classics  will  probably 
be  punishable  by  tine  in  those  days,  not  on  the  healthy  principle 
of  "  sconcing,"  once  prevalent  at  the  Universities,  but  as  an  evidence 
of  "  aristocracy,"  an  insult  to  the  sovereign  people  who  have  only 
learnt  biology  and  the  principles  of  physics,  and  a  sign  that  the 
Past,  and  not  the  Present,  engages  the  sympathies  of  the  quoter. 


MR.  FROUDE  OX  THE  TRACTARIAX  MOVEMENT. 

TV/fR.  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  as  we  all  know,  is  nothing  if 
-LtJL  not  a  controversialist.  He  has  passed  indeed  in  his  time 
through  almost  as  many  "  phases  of  faith  "  as  another  prominent 
writer  of  the  day,  but  in  none  of  them  has  he  ever  lacked  the 
courage  of  his  opinions  or  the  courage  of  attacking  their  opposites. 
In  his  early  Oxford  career  he  was  an  ardent  disciple  of  Mr.  Newman's, 
and  wrote,  as  he  has  just  reminded  us,  lives  of  the  Saints.  From 
Newmanism,  as  it  used  then  to  be  called,  he  suddenly  turned  to 
what  is  now  designated  Agnosticism,  and  instead  of  Lives  of  the 
Saints,  we  had  Shadtncs  of  the  Clouds  and  the  Nemesis  of  Faith 
from  his  facile  pen.  But  soon  another  change  passed  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream,  and  he  became  convinced  that  these  "  roads, 
both  of  them,  lead  to  the  wrong  place";  and  he  next  posed  as 
the  apostle  of  that  robust,  if  somewhat  illogical,  form  of  English 
Protestant  orthodoxy,  which  takes  Henry  VIII.  and  good  Queen 
Bess  as  its  patron  Saints,  and  treats  all  who  opposed  them,  in  poli- 
tics or  religion,  as  no  better  than  fools  or  fanatics.  In  that 
drastic  and  uncompromising  temper  which  he  had  partly  acquired 
from  his  second  master,  the  biographer  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  he  composed  his  History  of  England.  He  has  more 
recently  indeed  given  us  a  Sketch  of  Julius  Caesar,  which 
might  seem  a  sufficiently  neutral  and  undogmatic  subject,  yet 
even  there  his  irrepressible  theological  or  anti-theological  instincts 
proved  too  much  lor  him,  and  he  could  not  refrain  from  ending 
with  an  elaborate  parallel — which  to  most  readers  appeared 
equally  foolish  and  indecent — between  Csesar  and  Christ.  He 
has  now  been  good  enough,  beguiled  perhaps  by  the  illustrious 
example  of  his  old  master,  to  give  us  a  sort  of  Apologia  pro  Vitd 
Sua  in  the  shape  of  a  series  of  Letters  on  the  Tractarian 
movement,  which  has  been  published  in  Good  Words,  and  which 
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•we  may  expect  to  see  reprinted  with  quorum  p>rrs  magna  fid 
as  a  motto  on  the  title-page.  Tractariauism  had  been  sketched 
already  ab  intra  and  ab  extra  from  very  various  points  of 
view,  friendly,  hostile,  or  indifferent,  by  Tractarians  who  were 
still  High  Churchmen,  by  Tractarians  who  had  pone  over 
to  Rome,  or  had  become  Rationalists,  by  outsiders,  like  Dean 
Stanley,  who  professed  a  certain  intellectual  respect  for  a  move- 
ment they  heartily  disliked  and  very  imperfectly  appreciated,  and 
by  outsiders  like  Sir  James  Stephen,  who  freely  ridiculed  what 
they  neither  respected  nor  understood.  The  peculiarity  of  Mr. 
Froude's  method  of  delineation  is  that  it  is  at  once  entirely  ab  intra 
and  wholly  unsympathetic,  while  the  linal  criterion  of  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  movement  is  found  in  its  personal  effect  on  him- 
self. He  -was  bred  up  in  it,  he  tried  it,  and  he  rejected  it — voila 
tout.  Its  doom  is  sealed.  That  is  the  moral  of  the  tale,  but  it  is 
not  of  course  stated  precisely  in  those  words.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  England,  or  rather  the  present  age,  which  has  tried  and  rejected 
"  Sacerdotalism  B — Roman  or  Anglican — but  it  is  clear  enough  to 
•the  intelligent  reader  that  Mr.  Froude's  mind  is  a  microcosm  of 
the  age. 

Mr.  Froude's  estimate  of  the  character  and  results  of  the  move- 
ment is  based  on  his  estimate  of  the  religious  condition  of  England 
fifty  vears  ago,  before  it  began,  which  to  religionists,  or  irreligion- 
ists,  of  every  class  will  appear  a  somewhat  singular  one  in  its  com- 
placent optimism.  In  those  good  old  days,  we  are  told,  all  who 
openly  questioned  the  truth  of  Christianity  were  treated  as 
offenders  and  excommunicated  by  society,  whereas  now,  while 
one  set  of  men  are  bringing  back  medioevalism,  another  openly 
■question  not  only  miracles  but  Theism.  Roth  alike  are  wrong ; 
sensible  men  have  as  little  to  gain  from  those  who  teach  that 
bishops  in  ordination  give  really  supernatural  poweis,  as  from  the 
school  of  scientific  criticism.  And  "to  raise  a  doubt  about  a 
creed  established  by  general  acceptance  is  a  direct  injury  to  the 
general  welfare,"  and  even  "  discussion  about  it  is  out  of  place,  for 
only  bad  men  wish  to  question  the  rule  of  life  which  religion 
commands."  After  this  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn,  from 
this  disciple  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  Gospel  of  force,  that  "  in  stern 
and  serious  ages  the  religion  of  every  country  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  law ;  and  to  deny  it  has  been  treated  as 
a  crime  " — as  e.g.  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  It  was  an  un- 
fortunate "  relaxation "  when  legal  punishment  was  exchanged 
for  social  excommunication,  but  still  the  principle  was  retained, 
and  on  the  whole  "  the  Church  [of  England]  was  perhaps  in 
the  healthiest  condition  it  had  ever  known  "  fifty  years  ago.  It 
is  still  more  surprising  to  hear  what  is  however  still  more  emphati- 
cally insisted  upon  by  the  writer,  that  the  Church  would  have 
remained  in  that  happy  condition  to  this  hour,  if  the  Tractarians 
had  never  disturbed  its  peace.  It  was  they  who,  in  their  restless 
craving  for  "  something  deeper  and  truer  than  satisfied  the  last 
century,"  upset  the  coach,  or  in  Mr.  Froude's  more  ornate  diction, 
by  touching  one  part  of  a  piece  of  complicated  machinery  spoilt 
the  whole.  What  "  The  Edinburgh  Review  and  Brougham  and 
Mackintosh,  and  the  Reform  Ministry,  and  Low  Church  philosophy, 
and  the  London  University"  and  Liberals  in  general — "  whose  talk 
was  nine  parts  nonsense" — could  never  have  achieved,  was  brought 
about  by  "  young  Oxford  "  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Newman. 
'•'  But  for  the  Oxford  movement,  scepticism  might  have  continued 
a  harmless  speculation  of  a  few  philosophers."  Not  that  the  fault 
•of  either  sceptics  or  Tractarians  lay  in  their  disturbing  faith — for 
that  is  a  very  secondary  consideration — but  in  disturbing  "  an 
Established  creed,"  which  is  quite  another  and  a  much  better 
thing.  For  you  do  not  ask  of  an  Established  Church  or  system  of 
belief,  any  more  than  of  a  tree,  "  is  it  true,  but  is  it  alive  " — the 
italics  are  not  ours — and  if  it  is  alive  its  orthodoxy  must  not  be 
called  in  question  with  impunity.  "  Doctrinal  problems  were 
little  thought  of  in  those  halcyon  days,  either  by  priest  or  people. 
ParsoDS  preached  and  people  listened,  much  like  Tennyson's 
"  Northern  Farmer"  and  his  Rector: — 

An'  1  nivcr  knawcd  whot  a  mettn'd,  bat  I  tliowt  a  'ml  lutmnut  to  sally, 
An'  1  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  'u  said  an'  1  coined  awuily. 

But  if  the  parson  was  not  a  profound  divine,  he  was  "generally  a 
magistrate,'  was  looked  up  to  in  his  parish  as  "  the  master,  '  could 
not  be  looked  down  upon  by  "the  family  in  thegreat  house,"  and  was 
oftener  than  not  a  good  shot  and  a  "  moderate  fox-hunter.  Such, 
Mr.  Froude  gives  us  to  understand,  was  the  state  of  the  <  'hunk  of 
England  in  general  before  the  Tractarians  with  their  wild-goose 
chase  after  "the  something  deeper  and  truer "  turned  it  toper* 
turvey,  and  let  loose  the  flood-gates  of  infidelity.  It  was  "  the 
healthiest  condition  the  Church  hud  ever  known."  This  is  indeed 
a  poetic  picture  truly  charming  in  its  Arcadian  simplicity,  hut 
aomehow  it  hardly  seems  to  harmonize  with  the  rougher  teachings 
of  reason  or  experience. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Froude  in  detail  through  the  successive 
phases  of  his  devious  course.  Hii  second  paper,  which  is  chi-  ll  v  a 
criticism  of  Mr.  Keble,  contains  nothing  specially  remarkable.  'I  he 
next,  which  records  his  Oxford  recollections  of  "John  Henry 
Newman,"  is  more  interesting,  though  by  no  means  equal  in  sym- 
pathetic discrimination  to  the  sketch  drawn  soino  years  ago  by 
another  hearer  of  Newman's  in  those  early  days.  However,  Mr. 
Froude  is  in  the  main  appreciative  and  just  in  his  account  of 
the  personal  bearing  and  public  teaching  of  the  master  lie  then 
reverenced.  So  little,  he  tells  us,  was  Newman  eager  to  make 
disciples  that  he  never  talked  to  undergraduates  on  theo- 
logical questions,  but  on  whatever  subjects  ot  the  day  were  goiu- 
rally  interesting,  about  which  he  always  seemed  to  know  more 


than  anybody  else  present.  "  He  wr.s  never  condescending  with 
us,  never  didactic  or  authoritative  ;  but  what  he  said  carried  con- 
viction along  with  it.  When  we  were  wrong  he  knew  why  we 
were  wrong,  and  excused  our  mistakes  to  ourselves  while  he  set 
us  right.  Perhaps  his  supreme  merit  as  a  talker  was  that  he  never 
tried  to  be  witty  or  to  say  striking  things.  Ironical  he  could  be, 
but  not  ill-natured.  Not  a  malicious  anecdote  was  ever  heard  from 
him.  Prosy  he  could  not  be."  Mr.  Froude  proceeds  to  explain 
how  "  no  one  who  heard  his  sermons  in  those  days  could  ever  forget 
them,"  and  recalls  some  characteristic  illustrations  of  the  peculiar 
force  and  fascination  of  his  manner  of  preaching.  In  his  next  Letter 
he  tells  us  how,  after  taking  his  degree,  he  weut  to  spend  some 
months  in  the  family  of  an  Evangelical  clergyman  in  Ireland, 
and  was  amazed  to  find  that  Protestants,  who  did  not  believe  in 
"the  Catholic  theory  of  the  Sacraments"  and  thought  "the 
Christian  priesthood  a  fiction,"  could  be  such  excellent  people, 
whereupon  straightway  his  "  feelings  of  reverence  for  the  Reformers 
revived."  The  process  of  reasoning  is  again  Arcadian  in  its  sim- 
plicity, and  it  is  the  stranger  in  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Newman's,  who  was 
so  far  from  encouraging  the  absurd  notion,  which  Mr.  Froude 
attributes  to  himself,  that  "  not  even  a  Dissenter  could  be  a  really 
good  man,  and  unbelievers  were  (necessarily  and  always)  pro- 
fligates seeking  only  an  excuse  for  indulging  their  wicked  passions," 
that  he  has  again  and  again  in  his  writings  insisted  on  the  con- 
trary fact  and  offered  an  explanation  of  it  from  his  own  point  of 
view  which  is  at  least  perfectly  intelligible.  Mr.  Froude  then  tells 
us  about  Tract  XC,  which  had  appeared  before  his  return  to  Oxford, 
and  had  stirred  "  not  the  university  only,  but  all  England  "  as 
with  a  hurricane.  The  argument  of  the  famous  Tract — if  we 
rightly  understand  him  —  he  considers  to  be  a  perfectly  honest  and 
legitimate  one,  and  he  insists  that  had  the  author  waited  a  few 
years  longer,  he  would  have  seen  that  the  Church  accepted  it  as 
such  ;  "  his  impatient  departure  has  been  condemned  by  his  own 
arguments."  Mr.  Froude  then  adds  that  to  himself  on  his  return 
to  Oxford  "  Newman  was  as  fascinating  as  ever,"  though  he 
had  acquired  in  Ireland  the  disturbing  and  novel  conviction 
that  there  were  good  men  who  did  not  believe  in  Newmauism. 

The  last  Letter  is  entitled  "The  Lives  of  the  Saints."  When 
Mr.  Froude  returned  to  Oxford,  the  series  of  Lives  of  the 
English  is'aints  was  in  course  of  publication.  In  these  most 
of  the  leading  Tractarians  took  part,  and  they  gained  a  high 
commendation  from  Dean  Milman  for  historical  insight  and  ex- 
quisite grace  of  style,  though  he  thought  the  writers  grievously 
misused  their  powers.  Mr.  Fronde  was  asked  to  take  part 
in  this  work,  and  "  the  proposal  pleased  and  flattered "  him. 
It  seems  a  little  odd,  however,  that  he  should  have  accepted 
the  offer,  however  flattering,  when  he  had  already  on  his 
own  showing  lost,  or  nearly  lost,  all  faith  in  "  the  Catholic 
theory  "  of  things.  And  it  is  still  less  easy  to  understand  why, 
when  he  had  undertaken  the  task,  he  should  have  been 
"thrown  into  a  wilderness  of  perplexities,"  and  felt  obliged 
"  after  a  short  experiment  to  retreat  out  of  his  occupa- 
tion," simply  because  he  found  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  full  of 
miraculous  stories,  for  which  "  the  evidence  is  commonly  re- 
spectable," but  which  were  to  him  as  incredible  as  the  tales  of 
"  Amadis  of  Gaul "  or  "  Orlando  Furioso."  One  might  have 
supposed  that  any  educated  man,  though  he  had  never  been  an 
ardent  Tractariau,  would  know  what  kind  of  matter  ho  was  likely 
to  meet  with  in  the  lives  of  medieval  Saints,  and  in  Mr.  Froude's 
case  such  ignorance  is  the  more  inexplicable,  because  several  years 
before  Mr.  Newman  himself  had  published  an  elaborate  essay  on 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles,  discussing  in  detail  their  characteristics, 
evidence,  credibility,  and  relation  to  the  miracles  of  Scripture. 
He  seems  to  imply  indeed  in  this  very  piper  that  he  was  familiar 
with  the  Essay — as  it  is  baldly  conceivable  that  ho  should  not 
have  been — and  if  so  his  "  wilderness  of  perplexities  "  at  finding 
what  ho  had  undertaken  to  write  about  becomes  itself  hopelessly 

perplexing.  His  third  "serious  discover j,"  like  the  two  former 
ones  about  "good"  Dissenters  and  "pure-minded  "unbelievers,  can 
hardly  nt  least  have  been  a  discovery  to  anybody  but  himself.  But 
it  is  time  to  come  to  an  end,  and  wo  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  end 
of  Mr,  Froude's  lucubrations  is  still  more  gloomy  than  the  begin- 
ning. Ho  began  with  a  lamentation  and  he  ends  with  a  prophecy. 
We  were  reminded  at  the  outset  of  that  Paradisiac  ago  of  fox- 
hunting parsons  and  nninquiring,  if  somewhat  unenthuMiistic, 
believers  Which  was  rudely  disturbed  by  the  outbreak  of  tho 
Tractariau  movement  ;  wo  are  assured  at  tho  close  that  neither 
wo  nor  our  grandchildren  for  many  generations  will  ever  ..en  tho 
like  again  ;  "  centuries  will  pass  "  before  tho  golden  age  returns. 
It  is  indeed  dispiriting  to  contemplate  the  prospect  of  the  long 
icons  during  which  "it  ritualist  Fnglish  Church"  ami  an  un- 
believing laity  will  bo  continually  engaged  in  fruitlessly  sparring 
at  one  another — wo  ask  piinb<n  for  tho  homely  phrase,  but  it 
exactly  conveys  the  imjiro.-Mon  Mr.  Froude's  words  have  b  it  on 
our  mind— albeit  there  h  some  consolation  in  rellecting  thai  thero 
is  a  good  time  coining  back  for  the  race  at  lust,  though  neither  wo 
nor  our  children's  children  will  live  to  see  it.  "  Centuries  will 
pass  first" — Keble  and  Newman  havo  wrought  that  irreparable 
evil  lor  their  unoffending  posterity — but  nt  laHt  in  the  dim  future 
"religion  and  common  sense  will  nguin  work  together,  with  tho 
practical  harmony  that  existed  between  thou  in  the  dim  of 
Uhiitely  ami  Arnold  n:id  I  hire  and  Sedgwick.  '  L  t  US  be  thankful 
that  there  id  yet  tbu  much  of  balm  in  <  ■  i!cud. 
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CRICKET. 

rilHOUGH  the  season  is  still  young,  a  good  deal  of  cricket  lias 
J-  been  played,  and  perhaps  as  much  sport  has  been  shown  as  in 
the  whole  of  a  wet  summer  like  that  ol  1879.  So  far  the  cha- 
racter of  the  play  has  served  to  provo  onco  more  how  completely 
cricket  is  a  creature  of  the  weather.  Wo  had  an  uncommonly 
dry  spring,  and  from  the  very  beginning  of  May  long  scores  have 
been  made.  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  has  already  passed  his  two  hundred, 
wo  believe,  in  one  of  those  local  matches  in  which  the  Graces 
are  wont  to  keep  their  neighbours  occupied  in  the  healthy  exercise 
of  lidding  through  the  whole  of  a  summer's  day.  At  the  Uni- 
versities long  scores  have  been  the  rule.  The  relative  chances  of 
Gxford  and  Cambridge  are  always  the  most  interesting  topics  of 
discussion  at  the  opening  of  the  cricket  season.  On  paper  Cam- 
bridge seemed  to  have  all  the  hotter  of  the  position,  and  to  he 
certain  of  repeating  the  victories  of  ,tho  last  three  years.  Mr. 
Ivo  Bligh,  indeed,  has  not  been  able  to  take  part  in  the  matches ; 
and,  if  he  is  Mill  too  unwell  to  play  at  Lord's,  his  absence 
will  bo  regretted  as  much  by  tennis-players  as  by  cricketers. 
Mr.  Bligh  might  have  been  expected  to  come  very  near  winning 
the  silver  reward  of  him  who  attains  to  be  next  to  Mr.  Ileathcote. 
But,  though  he  is  absent,  Cambridge  has  still  Mr.  Steel.  As  the 
grounds  have  been  so  lively  and  true  this  season,  Mr.  Steel  has 
not  had  all  his  wonted  success  with  the  ball.  The  Gentlemen  of 
England,  a  strong  batting  team,  and  the  Yorkshire  Eleven,  have 
each  exceeded  three  hundred  in  one  innings  against  Cambridge. 
It  is  not  possible  to  say  at  present  whether  the  great  genius  of 
Mr.  Steel  has  deserted  him,  or  whether  he  has  been  badly  served 
by  the  character  of  the  ground.  Bowlers  are,  like  poets,  the  crea- 
tures of  inspiration,  and  a  great  bowler  has  his  annus  mirabilis, 
wheu  everything  goes  well  with  him,  and  his  lean  years  when  his 
wickets  are  expensive.  Ever  since  Mr.  Steel  has  played  in  the 
Cambridge  Eleven,  the  weather,  so  unfortunate  for  the  farmer,  has 
provided  wickets  which  were  hard  beneath  and  wet  at  top,  or  in 
other  ways  suited  to  his  skill.  If  the  storms  of  this  week  are  to 
last,  he  may  be  as  dangerous  as  ever  at  Lord's. 

Cambridge  seems  to  have  no  other  bowler  of  very  great  mark. 
In  playing  against  Kent  at  Lord's  a  few  days  ago,  Mr. 
Ford  was  by  no  means  on  the  spot.  Though  dillicult  when 
he  was  straight,  he  was  not  so  straight  as  he  might  have  been. 
Mr.  Napier,  who  appears  to  be  a  fast  bowler,  may  prove  a  worthy 
successor  of  Mr.  Morton,  who  so  puzzled  the  Australians  on  their 
first  visit.  The  other  bowlers  do  not  appear  to  be  more  than 
respectable.  But  in  batting  Cambridge  is  known  to  be  exceed- 
ingly strong.  The  three  Messrs.  Studd  are  really  men  who  can 
be  relied  on  by  their  University.  One  of  them  may  chance  to  fail 
on  any  given  occasion,  but  he  who  does  not  score  never  has  to  feel 
the  truth  of  the  Icelandic  proverb,  "Bare  is  back  without  brother 
behind  it."  The  other  two  brothers  are  certain  to  put  on  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  runs  between  them  against  any  bowling,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  Peate  and  Bates  and  1 1  i  11.  Last  year  the  batting 
of  the  two  Studds  entirely  discomfited  Oxford,  even  after  Mr. 
Fowler's  pads  stumped  Mr.  Steel,  lie,  too,  has  been  scoring  very 
steadily,  and  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Ford,  a  very  dangerous  bat, 
Mr.  Lancashire,  and  an  almost  embarrassing  choice  of  other  good 
men.  Thus,  though  Cambridge  scarcely  seems  so  strong  in 
bowling  as  when  she  defeated  the  Australians,  and  though  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  any  lieldiug  can  match  what  she  displayed 
there,  she  is  still  very  powerful. 

In  one  respect  Oxford  has  made  an  advance  this  year.  She  has 
got  a  respectable  cricket-ground  in  the  Parks,  within  easy  reach  of 
the  Colleges.  The  yearning  friends  of  the  endowment  of  research 
watched  with  anguish  the  subscription  which  the  University 
offered  to  the  new  cricket-ground.  There  was  so  much  less  to  be 
divided  between  budding  professors  of  various  branches  of  the 
science  of  Hvpothetics.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  made  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  misery  of  culture.  But  the  new  ground  is 
really  a  great  boon  to  the  undergraduates.  It  prevents  much 
waste  of  time,  it  enables  reading  men  to  practise — an  exercise  much 
more  wholesome  than  walking  round  "  Mesopotamia" — and  it  cuts 
down  the  expense  of  cabs  and  drags  to  Cowley  and  the  Magdalen 
ground.  It  is  scarcely  more  important  that  the  new  ground  is  a 
true  and  lively  one,  as  the  long  scores  of  the  present  season  testify. 
Oxford  Elevens  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  up  to  Lord's  dis- 
couraged, after  six  weeks  spent  in  collecting  ducks'  eggs  in  the 
mud  and  slime  of  Cowley.  This  year  they  have  had  no  such  gloomy 
experiences  to  abate  their  confidence.  But  the  team  is  by  no 
means  so  strong,  on  paper,  as  that  of  Cambridge.  Oxford  has 
only  one  very  "  consummate  "  Freshman,  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Rugby,  who 
has  been  scoring  with  much  freedom.  We  have  only  seen  Mr. 
Leslie  at  Lord's  this  year,  when  ho  played  for  Middlesex  against 
Yorkshire.  Though  he  got  some  runs  in  the  second  inning9, in  the 
first  he  was  quite  unable  to  master  the  problems  of  Peate  and 
Bates.  The  former,  who  three  years  ago  was  rather  a  simple 
bowler,  has  developed  into,  perhap"s,  the  most  difficult  of  the  day. 
His  deliveries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ofi-wicket  have  an 
alarming  way  of  rising  up  perpendicularly,  so  that  even  Mr.  Grace 
seemed  wholly  puzzled  by  them  in  the  first  innings  of  "Over 
Thirty  "  against  "  Under  Thirty."  Mr.  Leslie,  as  we  have  said, 
could  not  play  Peate,  but  neither  could  Mr.  Webbe,  Mr.  Walker, 
nor  Mr.  Vernon.  At  Oxford  the  Rugby  Freshman  has  almost  in- 
variably scored  very  highly.  Mr.  Whiting,  also  a  Freshman,  we 
believe,  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Evans, 
have  made  very  considerable  scores.  But  while  any  of  these,  with 
Mr.  Trevor,  perhaps  the  prettiest  bat  of  them  all,  "may  get  runs, 


four  or  live  of  the  Cambridge  Eleven  are  morally  certain  to  get  runs. 
It  is  as  if  there  were  four  Leslies  at  Cambridgo  to  one  at  Oxford. 
In  bowling  Oxford  is  not  strong.  The  baneful  examination 
system  has  kept  the  captain  in  the  schools.  When  Mr.  Evans 
bowled  against  "Over  Thirty"  on  Whit  Monday,  he  was  severely 
handled  by  the  impetuous  Mr.  Hornby,  and  seemed  bv  no  means 
as  fast  and  dangerous  as  he  has  sometimes  been.  Mr.  Walker's 
name,  too,  has  usually  beeu  absent  from  the  Oxford  Eleven,  and 
we  have  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  he  is  as 
good  this  year  as  tho  Australians  last  year  found  him  at  Glasgow. 
In  Mr.  Robinson  Oxford  has  a  new  fast  bowler,  who  was  very 
successful  in  the  first  innings  of  the  Gentlemen  of  England.  But 
that  Eleven  were  by  no  means  so  strong  as  that  which  under  the 
same  name  played  Cambridge.  For  many  years  Oxford  has  been 
slack  in  securing  severe  trial  matches,  whereas  Cambridge  has 
already  played  Yorkshire,  and  intends,  we  understand,  to  play 
Lancashire.  Though  much  depends  on  the  weather,  most  pro- 
phets will  expect  to  see  Cambridge  victorious  at  Lord's  in  the  end 
of  June.  One  of  the  best  of  cricketers  and  judges  of  cricket  is, 
however,  of  the  opposite  opinion. 

The  match  between  "  Over  Thirty  "  and  "  Under  Thirty  "  would 
have  beeu  an  interesting  one,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  Shaw 
(who  has  been  batting  wonderfully  well  this  year),  had  it  not 
been  spoiled  by  the  weather.  Hill  proved  once  more  that  he  had 
recovered  the  art  of  bowling ;  and  Mr.  Ridley  showed  his  old 
master)'  with  the  bat.  Mr.  Pearson  distinguished  himself  at  the 
wicket,  and  Mr.  Ridley's  lielding  at  point  rewarded  enthusiasts 
who  looked  on  in  tho  icy  cold  of  a  British  June.  The  ground 
being  slow,  Mr.  Hornby  hit  much  too  soon  at  several  balls,  the 
result  being  strokes  of  the  sort  generally  observed  on  village 
greens,  and  known  to  the  fastidious  as  "  agrarian  outrages."  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  Kent  has  beaten  Derbyshire,  strong  as  that 
county  is  in  bowling.  The  victory  was  mainly  due  to  the  excellent 
butting  of  Lord  Harris,  who  scored  thirty-four,  and,  ably  aided  by 
Mr.  Jones,  made  seventy-two,  not  out,  in  the  second  innings,  when 
runs  w7ere  badly  wanted. 

In  contrast  to  tlje  general  prosperity  of  cricket  is  the  quarrel 
between  the  Notts  men  and  the  County  Committee.  That  Mr. 
Foljambe,  Oscroft,  Wild,  Gunn,  Brown,  Miles,  Wright,  Sherwin, 
Lane,  Butler,  and  Shore  should  represent  Notts  borders  on  the 
ludicrous.  Notts  is  not  herself  without  Shaw  and  Morley  and 
Flowers.  It  is  always  dillicult  to  unravel  these  quarrels,  but 
there  appear,  as  usual,  to  be  faults  on  both  sides.  The 
trouble  began  with  last  year's  ill-omened  visit  of  the  Aus- 
tralians. These  men  drew  such  large  sums  that  English  pro- 
fessionals became  ambitious  in  their  turn.  The  Notts  men  made  a 
high,  though  perhaps  not  unreasonable,  charge  for  playing  against 
the  Colonists.  This  caused  some  bad  feeling.  Then  there  was  a 
quarrel  as  to  whether  a  member  of  the  Eleven  might  take  a  team 
under  the  county  name  to  play  eleven  of  Yorkshire.  Though  the 
member  of  the  Eleven  made  large  concessions,  the  Committee  did 
not  meet  him  in  a  very  conciliatory  spirit.  Then  came  demands 
from  the  Committee,  meant  to  protect  the  sacred  name  of 
"  Nottinghamshire,"  and  the  Players  in  turn  made  new  demands. 
Seven  of  them  wanted  engagements  for  the  season's  county 
matches,  and  the  Committee  would  not  make  the  engagement 
with  more  than  live.  There  were  much  less  justifiable  stipula- 
tions about  "  benefits."  There  seeuis  also  to  have  been  some  want 
of  courtesy  on  a  certain  occasion.  On  the  whole,  it  is  far  from 
being  "  a  very  pretty  quarrel,"  and  we  hope  that  the  contending 
parties,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  will  submit  these  matters  to  peaceful 
arbitration.  If  the  Committee  and  the  Players  will  bury  the 
private  tomahawk,  aud  only  think  of  cricket  and  the  county  of 
Robin  Hood,  all  may  yet  be  well. 


LITTKC. 

rpiIE  death  of  M.  Littre  in  the  fulness  of  years  and  honours 
J-  deprives  France  and  Europe  of  certainly  the  greatest  lexico- 
grapher of  recent  days,  and  France  at  least  of  the  greatest 
example  of  that  class  of  men  of  letters  that  she  has  ever  possessed, 
even  Henri  Estienne  being  hardly  an  exception.  Like  Estienne,. 
Johnson,  and  Grimm,  M.  Littre  was  a  signal  example  of  the 
futility  of  supposing  that  dictionary-making  is  the  proper  function 
only  of  a  pedant  who  has  no  interest  in  words  except  as  words 
only.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  the  very  widest  information 
and  cultivation,  both  iu  science  and  literature,  but  his  literary 
studies  bore  fruit  in  miscellaneous  essays,  translations,  and 
other  such  like  thiugs  of  the  least  arid  kind.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  exercitations  of  the  mere  pedant  than  the 
famous  article  which  he  wrote  more  than  thirty  years  ago  on 
Homeric  aud  French  epic,  with  an  included  translation  of  part  of 
the  Iliad  iuto  French  verse  of  the  Chansoa-rfc-f/estc  pattern  in 
language  aud  metre.  That  the  experiment  was  wholly  successful 
could  hardly  be  said;  nor,  for  reasons  the  giving  of  which  would 
necessitate  a  venture  into  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness  the 
Homer-translation  controversy,  could  it  be  expected  to  be  so. 
But  the  attempt  showed,  a3  most  of  M.  Little's  old  French  studies 
showed,  that  he  had  with  the  beautiful  old  tongue  the  kind  of 
familiarity  which  scholars  of  the  last  and  earlier  generations  had 
with  the"  classics.  From  the  point  of  view  of  modern  and 
6trictly  scientific  philology,  his  lashion  of  old  French  scholar- 
ship might  be  found  fault  with  now  and  then,  but  not  from 
the  literary  and  humanist  side.     Indeed,  his  devotion  to  old 
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French  was  very  much  that  of  a  humanist  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  to  Latin  and  Greek.  He  renewed  only 
a  year  or  two  ago  his  practice  in  old  French  composition  by 
translating  Dante  into  the  language  which  Dante  himself  heard 
from  and  talked  to  Frenchmen  of  his  own  day.  At  an  earlier 
period  he  had  taken  a  considerable  part  in  the  great  and  slowly 
advancing  Histoire  lilteraire  of  France,  one  of  his  most  noteworthy 
contributions  being  a  paper  on  the  Romans  d'aventures,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  whole  collection,  though  at  the  time  the 
treasures  of  this  department  of  literature  were  by  no  means  so 
fully  explored  as  at  present.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  M. 
Littre  was  one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  the  absolute  con- 
tinuity of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  day. 
Every  now  and  then,  too,  he  would  review  the  work  of  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  singularly  pleasant  and  appreciative  essays.  Some  of 
these  were  republished  not  long  ago,  and  were  then  noticed  in 
these  columns,  the  volume  containing  them  including  also  a 
delightful  paper,  the  title  of  which,  "  Comment  j'ai  fait  inon  Dic- 
tionnaire,"  best  describes  its  contents. 

Except  to  specialists  of  one  kind  or  another,  his  Dictionary  and 
the  way  in  which  he  made  it  will  always  be  the  chief  points  of 
interest  in  M.  Little's  work.  Even  as  far  as  mere  bulk,  ponder- 
able and  numerable,  is  concerned,  it  is  one  of  the  most  surprising 
■works  ever  accomplished  by  a  single  man.  But  the  bulk  of  it  is 
by  no  means  its  most  remarkable  feature.  The  worker  had  con- 
siderably less  assistance  from  his  predecessors,  as  well  as  a  much 
vaster  expanse  of  ground  to  traverse,  than  most  of  those  who  can 
be  compared  to  him.  The  great  classical  lexicographers  of  modern 
times  in  particular  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  classics  a  field  large  and  difficult  indeed,  but  very  clearly 
marked  out,  and  capable  of  being  traversed  in  no  very  extra- 
ordinary time.  To  read  through  every  author  quoted  in  Facciolati 
or  in  Stephanus  would  be  a  formidable  task  no  doubt,  but  by  no 
means  a  hopeless  or  an  illimitable  one.  But  the  enormous  mass  of 
literature  in  which  before  the  invention  of  printing  France  was 
richer  than  all  the  other  European  nations  put  together,  while 
even  since  that  time  she  has  certainly  not  been  inferior  to  any, 
exceeds  in  volume  the  subject-matter  of  the  classical  lexicographer 
almost  infinitely.  Nor,  as  has  just  been  said,  had  the  bold  scholar 
much  assistance  from  his  predecessors.  The  slowly-moving  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Academy  seems  to  have  frightened  competitors 
out  of  the  way  by  impressing  upon  them  the  hopelessness  of  doing 
in  a  single  life  what  forty  chosen  lives,  continued  through  half-a- 
dozen  generations,  had  failed  to  achieve.  The  little  good  work 
which  had  been  done,  such  as  Nodier's,  was  for  the  most  part 
fragmentary.  »M.  Littre  had,  however,  both  the  qualifications  of 
genius — audacity  and  the  capacity  of  taking  pains.  He  had,  of 
course,  collaborators — the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
necessitated  this — and  of  these  M.  Beaujean,  the  compiler  sub- 
sequently of  the  excellent  abridgment,  which  is  probably  the  best 
hand  dictionary  of  any  modern  language,  is  understood  to  have 
been  the  chief.  But  the  plan,  the  capital  fund  of  knowledge  and 
study,  and,  in  all  important  respects,  the  execution,  were  as  much 
his  own  as  in  the  case  of  any  work  of  the  kind,  if  not  more. 
Considerations  of  proportion  and  of  size  made  it  unfortunately 
necessary  to  restrict  the  vocabulary  and  commentary  in  reference 
to  the  elder  branch  of  the  tongue  with  which  M.  Littre  was  so 
excellently  qualified  to  deal.  But  quite  recently,  and  with  his 
own  cordial  approval,  this  work  has  been  taken  up,  and  a  com- 
panion Thesaurus  of  old  French,  on  a  scale  even  more  imposing 
and  exhaustive,  is  already  some  stages  on  its  journey. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  a  dictionary-maker  should  know  some- 
thing of  everything,  as  it  certainly  is,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  ever  fulfilled  the  condition  more  satisfactorily.  Omni- 
science was  not  M.  Littre's  foible ;  but  it  was  in  some  respect  his 
forte,  and  it  was  not  an  inaccurate  omniscience  either.  He 
•was,  as  is  well  known,  by  original  education  a  student  of 
medicine,  though  we  believe  he  never  fully  graduated  nor 
attempted  to  practise.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek  scholar,  and 
his  well-known  Hippocrates  made  him  a  member  of  the 
Acade"mie  des  Inscriptions  long  before  the  Academic  Francaise 
deigned  to  admit  the  man  who  had  beaten  her  single-handed  at  her 
own  special  task.  He  followed  this  up  by  a  considerable  number 
of  works  on  medical  and  scientific  history,  and  was  at  least  a  fair 
proficient  in  some  Oriental  tongues.  But  while  literature,  philo- 
logy, and  science  would  each  have  sufficed  to  give  him  a  position 
of  no  small  eminence,  one  important  field  to  which  lie  devoted  his 
energies  remains  to  be  noticed.  Hu  relations  with  Oomto  and 
Gomtism  will  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  story  of  his  life  when  it 
comes  to  be  written.  Ho  was,  though  at  no  time  a  fanatic,  a 
strong  Democrat  and  Freethinker.  Horn  as  lie  was  in  the  firt  ve:tr 
of  the  century  when  religion  was  almost  banished  from  France,  and 
when  the  Republic  was  Mtill  all  in  all  to  most  of  those  who  took 
an  interest  in  politics,  he  was  apparently  brought  up  in  the  same 
principles,  or  the  same  lack  of  them,  lie  translated  Stratiss's  Lifv. 
of  Jesus  very  soon  after  it  appeared,  and  for  a  time  be  threw 
himself  with  ardour  into  the  Positive  crusade.  But,  as  every  one 
knows  who  knows  anything  about  Gonite,  the  later  lunen  ol  that 
philosopher  were  very  far  from  satisfying  If.  Littre's  cool  and 
critical  judgment.  It  was  not  by  any  me, m*  that  his  philosophy 
was  purely  negative,  but  that  the  fantastic  Collie*  ol  the  biter 
period  seemed  to  him  contemptible.  He  remained,  therefore,  both 
during  the  latest  period  of  Comtu  s  life,  and  after  bis  death,  the 
head  of  the  philosophical  as  opposed  to  the  religious  Gomtisls,  and 
most  people  whose  duty  or  inclination  lias  taken  them  m  the  way 
of  the  debates  which  have  arisen  on  this  question,  ha\o  been 


amused  at  the  noble  profusion  of  invective  with  which  the  fanatics 
of  the  latter  party  have  poured  on  M.  Littre  and  those  who  dared 
to  oppose  the  new  revelations.  These  invectives  did  not  greatly 
disturb  the  lexicographer  any  more  than  the  opposite  invectives 
with  which  he  was  visited  by  the  orthodox  party,  with 
Mgr.  Dupanloup  at  its  head.  So  long  as  the  Empire  lasted 
the  Bishop  succeeded  in  keeping  his  enemy  out  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  it  seemed  likely  that  M.  LittrtS  would  go  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  occupants  of  the  forty-first 
chair.  In  1871,  however,  the  tables  were  turned.  M.  Littre,  as 
a  strong  Republican,  had  already  been  elected  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the  Academy  by  a  large 
majority,  against,  it  is  true,  two  rather  weak  competitors.  There- 
upon Mgr.  Dupanloup  shook  the  dust  off  his  feet  and  retired 
from  the  polluted  halls.  In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop, 
to  whom  every  credit  for  consistency  and  conscientiousness  must 
be  given,  it  should  be  remembered  011  M.  Littre's  side  that  his 
irreligion,  such  as  it  was,  was  of  a  purely  speculative  and  unag- 
gressive type,  that  he  had  never  indulged  in  offensive  language 
towards  Christianity,  and  that  the  odium  theologicum  had  never 
been  understood  to  be  entitled  to  penetrate  the  Academy.  Four 
years  afterwards  M.  Littre  was  elected  a  life  senator. 

The  usual  idle  and  somewhat  disgusting  controversy  about  the 
religious  opinions  of  the  dead  man  at  his  death  has  been  stirred 
up  in  France,  according  to  a  bad  fashion  revived  from  the  last 
century.  It  is  at  least  amusing  to  find  that  the  very  persons  who 
charge  his  relations  with  surreptitious  conversion  in  extremis 
admit  that  in  a  former  illness  their  own  friends  blockaded  his  sick 
room  against  the  now  victorious  enemy.  This  odd  method  of 
maintaining  thought  in  its  freedom  suggests  St.  Evremond's  story 
of  the  generous  philosopher  who  was  on  the  point  of  blowing  his 
free-thinking  friend's  brains  out  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of 
recanting.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  which,  of  how- 
ever great  importance  it  may  be  to  the  person  principally  con- 
cerned, is  one  as  to  which  curiosity  from  outsiders  is  absolutely 
impertinent,  it  may  be  repeated  that  no  one  ever  kept  more  aloof 
from  the  type  of  the  aggressive  enemy  of  religion  and  of  Christi- 
anity than  M.  Littre. 

This,  however,  let  it  be  also  repeated,  is  hardly  the  business  of 
survivors  to  discuss.  For  those  -who  come  after  him  M.  Littr<$ 
will  be  an  interesting  exponent  of  a  certain  stage  of  the  Positivist 
movement,  no  doubt.  But  his  importance  in  this  respect,  like  the 
importance  of  all  commentators  and  expounders  of  systems  of 
philosophy,  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  and  will  become  at  last 
merely  a  subject  of  historical  and  antiquariau  interest  to  specialists. 
So,  too,  his  contributions  to  medical  and  scientific  history  will 
have  their  day  and  pass,  as  such  things  must.  Science  may  be 
eternal,  but  each  particular  scientific  expositor  has  the  most  pre- 
carious tenure  of  subjective  immortality.  It  is  otherwise  with 
those  who  betake  themselves  to  the  more  abiding  fastnesses  of 
literature.  M.  Littre's  original  compositions  in  this  kind,  if  not 
of  the  first  excellence,  would  be  sullicient  to  give  him  a  place, 
and  an  honourable  one,  in  literary  history.  But  his  Dictionary  is 
a  claim  of  a  very  different  kind.  Done  as  it  is,  and  at  the  parti- 
cular time  of  its  doing,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  done  once  for 
all.  It  may  be  supplemented,  corrected,  rehandled  perhaps,  but — 
at  any  rate  for  some  centuries,  unless  M.  Zola  succeeds  in  the 
task  of  abolishing  the  French  language  and  substituting  for  it  the 
languc  verte — it  will  certainly  not  be  superseded,  and  will  even  then 
form  the  basis  of  whatever  it  may  be  that  supersedes  it.  Of  the 
busy  and  brilliant  generations  among  whom  M.  Littre  passed  his 
life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  there  has  hardly  been  another  man 
who  has  so  entirely  given  up  his  days  to  study,  diverging  into 
politics  only  as  an  occasional  exercise,  and  never  spending  much 
time  on  active  political  business.  Nor,  perhaps,  has  there  been 
another  whose  study  has  yielded  such  solid  and  nourishing  fruit. 


GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 

TT  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  wholo  subject  of  the  history 
-L  of  the  steam-engine  and  its  inventors  has  for  so  long  been  in 
the  bauds  of  tho  picturesque  bookmakers  who,  only  wishing  to 
manufacture  amusing  and  romantic  works,  and  being  for  the  most 
part  splendidly  ignorant  of  science  and  mechanism,  have  devoted 
themselves  to  glorifying  inventors  and  represent ing  them  to  tho 
world  us  a  class  of  inspired  prophets  to  whom  direct,  revelations 
were  made  by  accidents  happening  in  their  presence,  which  revela- 
tions they  at  once  put  into  a  practical  form  by  the  aid  of  au 
inspired  genius.  The  rosult  of  all  this  tawdry,  inaccurate"  writing 
is  that  when  the  real  truth  becomes  generally  known,  there  is  a 
feeling  excited  in  the  popular  mind  that  these  inventors  were  not 
such  very  great  men  alter  all.  Pew  men  have  sulleied  more  from 
this  over-praise  in  the  wrong  direction  than  Georgo  Stephenson. 
He  is  generally  looked  upon  as  tho  inventor  of  tho  locomotive 
engine  in  the  sens')  that,  at  a  time  when  locomotive  engines  were 
unknown,  be  actually  thought  out  and  made  a  carriage  to  ruu 
upon  rails,  propelled  by  steam.  Now  in  this  suiihu  George 
bttphetwon  is  perhaps  hardly  the  inventor  of  tho  locomotive;  and 
indeed  what  he  did  towards  the  uclual  construction  of  the  his- 
torical "Korket"  was,  setting  aside  the  help  he  received  from 
his  son  Robert,  in  strict  technical  langungD  less  tho  work  of  an 
InVMMOf  than  of  a  " schemer,"  a  schemer  hem  a  ni.iu  lo  whom 
tho  outlines  of  an  invention  are  given,  his  duty  being  to  work 
out  tho  practical  details. 
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To  justify  our  remarks  we  may  shortly  trace  the  history  of  the 
locomotive  up  to  tho  time  of  the  building  of  the  "  Rocket,"  con- 
lining  ourselves  to  tho  high-pressure  engine  without  condensers.  In 
1784 — or  three  years  after  Georgo  Stephenson's  birth — William 
M  unlock,  a  superintendent  of  Boulton  and  Watt's  pumping 
engines  in  Cornwall,  constructed  a  model  of  a  high-pressure 
steam-carriage,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  his  invention 
any  further  by  Watt's  almost  superstitious  hatred  and  distrust  of 
tho  high-pressuro  engine,  together  with  his  utter  disbelief,  in 
spite  of  his  own  designs  in  tho  same  direction,  of  the  practicability 
of  steam  locomotion,  which  is  strongly  shown  in  tho  following 
letter  from  Watt  to  Boulton,  dated  .September  12,  1786,  which 
we  extract  from  a  recent  valuable  work  {Tho.  Steam  Engine  and 
its  Inventors :  a  Historical  Sketch.  By  Robert  L.  Galloway, 
.Mining  Engineer.    London:  Macmillan  &  Co.) : — 

I  am  extremely  sorry  that  W[illiam]  M  [unlock  1  still  busies  himself  with 
the  steam-carriage.  In  one  of  my  specifications  I  have  se  cured  it  as  well  as 
■words  could  do  it  according  to  my  ideas  of  it ;  and  it'  to  that  you  add 
Symington's  and  .Sadler's  pateuts,  it  can  scarcely  be  patentable,  even  it' free 
of  the  gcnerul  specification  in  the  Act  of  .Parliament  ;  for  even  granting 
that  what  I  have  done  cannot  secure  it,  yet  it  can  act  as  prior  invention 
against  anybody  else,  and  if  it  cannot  be  secured  by  patent,  to  what  pur- 
pose should  anybody  labour  at  it  ?  1  have  still  the  same  opinions  concern- 
ing it  that  I  had  ;  but  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  more  fruitless 
argument  about  it,  1  have  one  of  sonic  size  under  hand,  and  am  resolved  to 
try  if  God  will  work  a  miracle  in  favour  of  these  carriages.  I  shall  in  some 
future  letter  send  you  the  words  of  my  specification  on  that  subject.  In 
the  meantime  I  wish  \V[illiam]  could  be  brought  to  do  as  we  do,  to  mind 
the  business  in  hand,  and  let  such  as  Symington  and  Sadler  throw  away 
their  time  and  money  hunting  shadows. 

Murdock  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  slide-valve,  one  of  the  most 
important  details  of  the  modern  locomotive,  and  indeed  of  almost 
all  kinds  of  steam  engine. 

Trevethick,  in  1 801,  actually  constructed  a  road  carriage  pro- 
pelled by  steam  ;  and  in  1804  constructed  a  locomotive  to  run  on 
a  tramway,  which  was  used  at  Pen-y-Darran,  South  Wales,  and  in 
this  engine  he  used  a  form  of  steam-blast,  by  which  the  steam  in 
escaping,  after  doing  its  work  in  the  engine,  increased  the  draught 
through  the  fire;  and  in  1808  exhibited  in  London  a  locomotive 
drawing  a  carriage  on  a  circular  railroad.  Later  on  Bleukinsop 
tried  the  plan  of  toothed  wheels  on  the  engine,  and  a  rack 
cut  on  a  rail,  to  enable  the  locomotive  to  go  up  steep  gradients. 
Stephenson's  attention  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  steam 
locomotion  about  18 14,  at  which  time  several  engines  were 
in  use  on  tramways  in  his  neighbourhood ;  and  he  con- 
structed an  engine  of  the  smooth-wheel  type,  which  was  tried  on 
the  Killingworth  Railway  with  success.  From  this  time  he  de- 
signed many  locomotives,  and  soon  abandoned  the  complicated 
gearing  by  which  the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  had  hitherto  been 
communicated  to  the  driving  wheels,  and  applied  the  connecting 
rods  directly  to  them.  Ilackwortli,  in  1S27,  built  the  "  Royal 
George,"  and  for  the  first  time  applied  the  two  connecting  rods  to 
the  same  pair  of  wheels.  In  1828  M.  Seguin,  of  the  St.  Etienne 
Railway,  patented  the  multitubular  boiler ;  and,  later  on,  applied 
it  with  success  to  a  locomotive  which  George  Stephenson  had 
built  for  him. 

In  1S29  came  the  great  competitive  trial  of  locomotive  engines 
on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  and  for  this  George 
Stephenson,  with  great  help  from  hie  son  Robert,  designed  aud 
built  the  "  Rocket."  In  this  engine  the  multitubular  boiler  was 
used,  and  the  exhaust-pipe  was  narrowed  at  its  mouth  so  as  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  blast,  and  the  cylinders  were 
inclined  instead  of  vertical.  This  locomotive  not  only  fulfilled  all 
the  conditions  of  the  trial  but  triumphantly  beat  all  its  com- 
petitors, and  at  once  showed  that  the  problem  of  steam  locomotion 
on  railways  was  solved. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  locomotive  engine  was  not  invented  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word  by  any  one  man,  but  was  the  result 
of  a  regular  process  of  evolution,  each  man  connected  with  its  de- 
velopment adding  some  improvement,  aud  to  the  Stephensons, 
father  and  son,  can  only  be  given  the  credit  due  to  combining 
many  known  improvements  in  a  very  perfect  way.  But  though 
George  Stephenson  had  less  to  do  with  the  actual  invention  of  the 
locomotive  engine  than  is  popularly  supposed,  his  real  great- 
ness is  far  beyond  his  modern  reputation.  As  a  mechanical 
engineer  he  had  the  quickness  and  readiness  necessary  to  enable 
Lint  to  combine  the  isolated  work  of  others  into  a  practical  scheme, 
which  alone  implies  great  grasp  and  power  of  mind.  But 
further,  at  a  time  when  steam  locomotion  was  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  scientific  curiosity,  useful  perhaps  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  useless  if  not  harmful  for  general  purposes, 
he  had  the  foresight  to  see  that  a  great  new  power  had  been 
given  to  the  world  which  would  soon  change  the  habits  and 
thoughts  of  all  men.  He  had  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of 
a  labourer  to  that  of  a  skilled  mechanical  engineer  without  help, 
and  purely  by  his  own  industry  and  cleverness ;  and  now  he  became 
a  reformer,  almost  a  statesman,  and  it  is  this  later  development  of 
his  character  which  shows  him  to  have  been  one  of  the  world's 
great  men.  He  fought  prejudice  even  in  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  where  he  had  to  meet  the  opposition  of  men  better 
educated  than  himself,  and  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  cross-examination 
by  the  leaders  of  the  liar  at  a  time  when  the  license  of  cross-examina- 
tion was  far  greater  than  it  is  now.  But  with  mingled  shrewdness 
and  good  temper  he  won  his  way,  and  did  more  for  the  establish- 
ment of  our  modem  railway  system  than  any  man  of  his  time. 
"\\  hen  ignorance  and  prejudice  had  been  overcome  he  returned  to 
professional  work,  and  kept  his  place  as  the  first  railway  engineer 
of  his  day  in  spite  of  all  opposition.    This  he  did  by  being  one 


of  those  able  to  lead  and  command,  In  his  engine  factories  he 
had  to  make  his  workmen,  and  had  but  few  machine  tools  to 
enable  him  to  dispense  with  highly  skilled  labour ;  but  yet  he 
founded  a  business  which  has  lasted  to  our  time  with  a  high 
reputation  for  excellence  of  work.  Fortunately  George  Stephenson 
had  a  body  strong  enough  to  bear  the  wear  and  tear  of  his  active 
brain.  He  tired  out  his  assistants  and  subordinates  bv  his 
enormous  power  of  work,  and,  above  all,  by  his  complete  indiffeB- 
enco  to  sleep,  two  or  three  hours  in  a  night  sufficing  to  keep  him 
in  good  health  and  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  activity. 

And  such  a  man  as  this  runs  tho  risk  of  having  his  reputation 
destroyed,  because  a  certain  class  of  writers  have  chosen  to  glorify 
him  lor  things  which  he  has  not  done  and  to  ignore  the  things 
which  he  has  done.  For  improved  scientific  and  technical  edu- 
cation has  produced  a  necessity  for  better  information,  and  the 
result  is  that  writers  of  good  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
have  re-examined  the  old  authorities,  and  have  written  books 
which,  though  perhaps  not  so  "  readable "  as  the  old  class  of 
works,  are  of  infinitely  greater  value,  so  that  the  truth  is  becomii:g 
known,  aud  wo  fear  that  we  may  soon  see  that  reaction  of  popular 
feeling  set  in  to  which  we  have  referred  before. 

George  Stephenson  has  another  claim  to  honourable  memory  in 
his  labours  to  lessen  the  dangers  of  coal-mining.  Early,  in  hia 
career  he  devised  a  form  of  safety  lamp,  still  known,  we  believe, 
amongst  pitmen  as  the  "  Geordie  "  ;  and,  not  content  with  experi- 
mental trials,  he  actually  took  the  lamp  himself  into  dangerous 
parts  of  fiery  mines,  thus  showing  those  qualities  of  courage  and  firm 
belief  in  his  own  powers  which  were  the  main  instruments  of  hie 
later  triumphs.  This  invention  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  those 
sad  controversies  which  occur  from  time  to  time  between  rival 
inventors  and  their  friends,  between  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy.  In  the  end,  priority  of  invention  was  conceded  to 
Stephenson  ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  lamps — the  "  Davy  " 
and  the  "Geordie" — had  6uch  points  of  difference  between  them 
that  each  might  well  have  stood  upon  its  own  merits. 


STEAM-YACHT  RACING. 

AT  the  Nice  International  Regatta  of  March  last  a  prize  was 
given  for  steam-yachts,  but  though  four  very  fine  vessels — 
the  Amy,  the  Aline,  the  Fair  Geraldine,  and  the  Franzislia — 
appeared  to  contend  for  it,  the  result  of  the  race  was  uot  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  as  of  the  owners  only  one,  to  wit  he  who 
secured  the  prize,  was  satisfied — a  state  of  things  perhaps  not  alto- 
gether unprecedented  in  yacht  races,  but  nevertheless  much  to  be 
deplored.  Lord  Otho  Fitzgerald,  the  owner  of  the  Fair  Geraldine, 
was  the  first  to  raise  a  wail.  The  Franziska  took  the  prize  from 
him  by  time,  and  he  complained  in  a  letter  to  the  Field  that  the 
time  allowance  was  unfair,  and,  moreover,  that  the  start  was  mis- 
managed. As,  however,  at  the  time  of  writing  this  letter  he  was 
apparently  mistaken,  both  about  the  time  he  had  to  give  the 
Franziska  and  about  the  circumstances  of  the  start,  his  protest 
failed,  to  say  the  least,  to  carry  conviction,  despite  the  fact  of  his 
having  constructed  for  himself  seventeen  steamers,  which  he 
recorded  with  some  pride.  His  letter  had  however  one  stirring 
result,  as  it  evoked  indignant  remonstrances  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  race  from  the  owners  of  the  Amy  and  of  the  Aline. 
The  first  vessel,  indeed,  was  singularly  unfortunate.  Her  crew, 
it  seems,  had  supplied  themselves  with  tinned  meat  from  the 
stores  of  one  "  Bo  bbley  Joe, '  and,  having  eaten  this  bad  sub- 
stitute for  the  time-honoured  salt  junk  on  the  morning  of  the  race, 
were  made  extremely  ill  by  it,  so  that  the  Amy  had  to  give  up 
the  contest.  Had  she  taken  part  in  it,  however,  she  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  her  owner,  have  been  at  a  great  disadvantage,  the  time 
she  had  to  allow  the  others  baing  excessive.  Those  who  settled  it 
had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  ill-used  gentleman,  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  fact  that  the  Amy  had  only  auxiliary  steam,  while 
the  others  were  full-powered  steamers.  The  owner  of  the  Aline 
was  just  as  discontented  as  were  those  of  the  Amy  and  the  Fair 
Geraldine.  He  considered  that  he  had  to  allow  more  time  than 
was  fair  to  the  last-named  vessel  and  to  the  Franziska.  He  alse 
objected,  as  did  the  other  two  owners,  to  the  smallness  of  the  prize 
ollered  for  steamers  compared  with  that  offered  for  sailing-vessels ; 
and  wound  up  by  offering  to  race  for  100  miles  without  any 
time  allowance  for  horse  power.  This  condition  might  not  im- 
possibly be  objected  to  ;  but  it  would  be  hard  to  find  fault  with 
the  owner  of  the  Aline  for  suggesting  it,  as  he  was  clearly 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice;  and,  indeed,  the  principal 
result  of  the  offer  of  a  prize  for  steamers  at  Nice  seems  to  have 
been  to  fill  the  minds  of  three  estimable  gentlemen  with  wrath  and 
discontent. 

We  doubt  not  that  by  this  time  they  are  appeased,  and  that 
the  sinning  Nice  Committee  is  forgiven,  a3  the  correspondence  ia 
which  their  woes  were  recorded  took  place  long  ago.  We  should 
not  have  referred  to  it  now  had  it  not  been  that  it  seems 
to  have  had  some  effect  in  awakening  the  idea  of  steam- 
vacht  races,  and  that  it  shows  very  clearly  an  initial  diffi- 
culty which  will  be  found  in  settling  the  conditions  of 
such  matches.  Some  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  last 
of  the  complainant's  letters  appeared,  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp,  so 
well  known  as  a  writer  on  yachts  and  on  the  principles  of  de- 
sio-ninL',  took  up  the  subject  of  steam  races  in  the  Field,  and  he 
has  since  treated  it  again;  while  another  writer  in  the  same 
journal  has  begun  an  elementary  description  of  the  modern 
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marine  steam-engine.  We  have  frequently  borne  testimony  in 
these  columns  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  works  and 
to  his  thorough  acquaintance  'with  the  subjects  to  which  he  has 
devoted  himself,  and  we  much  regret  to  differ  from  him ;  but, 
with  regard  to  steam-yacht  racing,  we  cannot  but  think  him 
mistaken.  He  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  such  races  are  desirable, 
for  he  says  iu  his  second  article  that,  with  a  fleet  of  four  hundred 
steam-yachts,  there  is  plenty  of  material  for  racing,  and  that  the 
contests  would  prove  not  only  interesting  but  highly  instructive. 
Some  instruction  might  no  doubt  be  obtained,  but  the  same  in- 
struction could  be  much  better  obtained  without  any  contests  at 
all.  This  we  will  presently  endeavour  to  show,  but  it  will  be  best 
first  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  proposes 
to  settle  the  conditions  of  these  races.  It  has  been  seen 
that  the  owners  of  three  of  the  four  steam-yachts  at  Nice 
considered  the  time  allowance  most  unfair,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  fixing  the  allowance  for  steamers  must  be  a  much  harder 
matter  than  fixing  it  for  sailing-vessels,  as  both  power  and  size 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Seeing  what  difficulty 
there  has  been  about  the  simpler  kind  of  time  allowance,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  more  complex  one  would  seem  likely  to  prove 
troublesome  in  the  extreme ;  but  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  is  quite  ready 
with  a  method.  He  begins,  of  course,  with  measurement,  and, 
considering  the  animated  controversy  which  has  been  recently 
raging  over  his  rule  for  measuring  sailing-yachts,  it  certainly  shows 
no  small  courage  to  propose  a  plan  for  measuring  steamers  with  a 
view  to  competitive  trials.  This,  however,  Mr.  Kemp  does  with- 
out hesitation.  He  does  not,  rightly  enough,  think  either  the 
Thames  rule  or  the  rule  recently  proposed  applicable  to  steamers, 
but  suggests  displacement  as  the  only  proper  measurement,  and  with 
this  suggestion  few  who  have  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  are  likely 
to  quarrel.  Mr.  Kemp's  method  of  finding  the  displacement  is,  how- 
ever, open  to  criticism.  The  length  from  stem  to  sternpost,  the 
"  mean  breadth  "  and  mean  height  of  freeboard,  are  to  be  multiplied 
together,  and  then  divided  by  ioo.  The  quotient,  together  with 
"  any  closed  in  deck  spaces  or  poop,"'  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  gros3 
register  tonnage,  and  the  remainder,  multiplied  by  ico  and  divided 
by  35,  will,  with  an  easily  calculated  addition  for  frames  and 
thickness  of  planking,  give  the  displacement  in  tons.  No  doubt 
this  is  a  very  good  rough  and  ready  method,  but  it  is  only  a 
rough  and  ready  method  somewhat  vaguely  stated,  and  is 
subject  to  error.  It  would  never  be  acquiesced  in  for  com- 
petitive steaming,  as  every  yacht-owner  who  failed  to  win  prizes 
would  set  to  work  to  show  how  badly  it  applied,  and  would  have 
ample  opportunities  for  criticism.  It  would  be  far  better  to  take 
simply  the  gross  register  tonnage  than  an  approximate  displace- 
ment. The  real  displacement,  accurately  ascertained,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  the  proper  tonnage  for  competitive  sailing,  but  there 
are  sometimes  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  way  of  verifying  the  dis- 
placement of  a  yacht.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  method  of  determining 
the  horse-power  is  also,  as  he  candidly  admits,  approximate,  and 
gives  in  some  cases  very  erroneous  results,  so  that  it  could  never 
be  accepted  for  fixing  the  conditions  of  contests.  Indicated  horse- 
power alone  could  be  relied  on. 

In  limine,  therefore,  are  two  difficulties  which  Mr.  Kemp, 
despite  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  does  not  seetu  to 
have  overcome.  The  main  principle,  however,  which  he  lays  down 
for  settling  time  allowance  certainly  appears  to  be  the  right  one. 
The  test  of  merit,  he  says,  ought  to  be  "  the  largest  displacement 
moved  with  the  greatest  speed  by  any  given  steam  power." 
He  will  be  a  bold  man  who  endeavours  to  dispute  this  dictum 
and  he  will  also  be  a  bold  man  who  endeavours  to  arrange  a  system 
of  time  allowance  to  be  understood  of  all,  with  this  principle  for 
a  basis.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  proposes  a  plan  which  wo  have  not 
now  space  to  treat  in  detail,  but  which  we  hope  to  consider  at 
length  in  a  future  article,  as  the  mathematics  are  interesting.  We 
may  observe,  however,  that  amongst  other  objections  to  his 
plan  there  is  the  important  one  that  in  too  many  cases  sailing  or 
rather  steaming  Committees  and  secretaries  of  clubs  would  bo 
greatly  puzzled  to  understand  the  reasoning  on  which  it  is  based. 
The  articles  of  M r.  Dixon  Kemp's  colleague  "Helix" show  that 
he  considers  very  elementary  instructiou  necessary  for  yachtsmen. 
The  rule,  however,  in  which  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp's  calculations  result 
ia  simple  enough.  The  difference  between  the  theoretical,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  hypothetical  speed  of  any  two  yachts  over 
a  given  length  constitutes  the  time  allowance.  This,  no  doubt,  seems 
a  good  rule,  but  we  venture  to  say  that,  if  steam-yacht  races  became 
frequent,  many  would  be  the  complaints  of  owners  about  the 
hypothetical  speed  assigned  to  their  vessels.  As  just  said,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  now  space  to  enter  into  the  mathematical  por- 
tion of  the  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  system  set 
forth  by  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  in  nil  two  articles  there  are  sources  of 
error  that  would  lead,  if  that  system  were  adopted,  to  wrangling 
almost  as  bad  as  that  which  has  continued  for  so  long  over  tho 
Thames  rule  of  measurement. 

As  has  been  shown,  the  race  at  Nice  gave  rise  at  once  to  in- 
dignant remonstrances  about  the  time  allowed  to  the  winner  and 
to  the  Fair  Grrrddine,  and  if  ■  man  of  Mr.  iJixon  Kemp's  ex- 
ceptional knowledge  is  not  abb;  to  dovise  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
method  of  calculating  what  should  be  given  and  taken  by  steamers, 
it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  thisquestion  of  time  allowance  which 
is  sure  to  give  rise  to  such  strong  feeling  is  a  very  difficult  one  and 
not  likely  to  be  easily  settled.  Kven,  however,  if  it  is  settled, 
and  if  a  system  to  which  no  legitimate  objection  can  be  taken  is 
elaborated,  it  will  still  be  moot  doubtful  whether  steam-yacht 
racing  is  a  desirable  addition  to  the  national  sports.    Very  possibly, 


as  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  says,  some  instruction  will  be  obtained  from 
the  contests  of  steamers ;  but  the  same  instruction  can  be 
obtained  from  ordinary  trials,  and  is  indeed  obtained  from  them 
every  day.  A  steamship  Company  does  not  want  to  race  one  of 
its  vessels  against  another  in  order  to  ascertain  merits  and 
defects ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  ordinary  trials,  being  made 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  engines, 
speed,  &c,  will  give  results  far  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  trials 
made  in  all  the  heat  and  excitement  of  contest.  Then,  surely, 
steam-yacht  races  will  be  the  very  dullest  races  that  can  possibly 
be  seen.  In  most  cases  the  vessels  will,  within  a  short  time  after 
the  start,  be  arranged  in  the  precise  order  in  which  they  will 
arrive,  and  often  the  race  will  be  nothing  but  a  gradual  lengthen- 
ing of  the  spaces  between  them.  Any  one  who  witnessed  the 
latter  part  of  the  race  between  the  Vanduara  and  Formosa  in  the 
Royal  Thames  match  last  year,  which,  however  satisfactory  to  the 
men  of  the  Vanduara,  was  uninteresting  and  most  wearisome  to 
spectators,  will  be  able,  we  should  say,  to  form  a  very  good  idea 
of  what  a  steam-yacht  race  will  be  like.  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp  him- 
self admits  that,  as  a  picturesque  spectacle,  such  a  race  will 
be  less  interesting  than  a  contest  between  sailing  vessels,  and 
in  another  respect  it  will  be  very  far  inferior.  There  will 
be  no  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  good  seamanship  en- 
deared by  the  noblest  associations  to  Englishmen.  Moreover, 
steam  races  will,  if  they  become  common,  present  scarcely  more 
interest  than  is  offered  by  a  sum  in  addition  and  subtraction, 
Often  it  will  be  easy  to  foretell  the  result  with  all  but  absolute 
certainty.  The  speed  of  a  steamship,  in  smooth  water  and  with  a 
light  breeze  in  her  favour  or  a  light  breeze  against  her,  is  com- 
monly known  with  great  exactness  by  those  who  have  to  do  with 
her ;  and,  if  matches  between  steam  yachts  grow  frequent,  the 
owners  of  racing  vessels  will  know  very  accurately  the  speed  of 
their  rivals.  Steamships  are  not  driven  hither  and  thither  as 
sailing  vessels  are,  but  steer  direct  courses,  so  that  the  precise  dis- 
tance they  have  to  cover  can  be  ascertained.  Frequently,  there- 
fore, on  the  morning  of  a  race,  the  owner  of  a  yacht,  by  workino-  a 
very  short  and  easy  sum,  will  be  able  to  discover  the  intervals  which 
will  separate  the  vessels  at  the  end  of  the  contest ;  and  then,  by 
referring  to  time  allowance,  he  will  find  out  whether  he  is  to  be 
winner  of  a  prize  or  not.  What  possible  interest  there  can  be  in 
such  races  it  is  hard  to  see,  and  we  trust  that  for  once  the  advice 
of  Mr.  Dixon  Kemp,  often  so  valuable,  will  pass  unheeded,  and 
that  we  shall  not  be  afflicted  with  what  may  prove  to  be  merely 
ostentatious  exhibitions  of  wealth. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS. 

rriHE  effects  upon  trade  of  the  severe  weather  of  the  early  part 
-L  of  the  year  are  at  length  passing  away,  and  evidences  are 
accumulating  that  once  more  a  decided  improvement  is  setting  in. 
The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  May,  which  were  issued  on  Wed- 
nesday, show  a  marked  increase  both  in  the  imports  and  the  ex- 
ports. The  exports  for  the  month  exhibit  an  increase  of  about 
ioh  per  cent,  over  those  for  May  of  last  year,  and  even  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  year  there  is  an  increase  of  over  I.}  mil- 
lion sterling.  In  tho  imports  the  increase  is  about  7}  per  cent, 
for  the  month,  while  for  tho  five  months  there  is  a  decrease  of 
about  5  millions.  From  these  figures  it  appears  clear  that  what 
we  have  been  witnessing  since  January  is  not  an  actual  decrease, 
but  only  a  check,  due  in  large  measure  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather.  To  recur  to  the  exports,  it  appears  that  even  for  the 
five  months,  while  there  were  such  great  complaints  of  loss  of 
business,  there  is  an  actual  and  very  considerable  increase  in  tho 
value  of  the  goods  sent  abroad.  The  truth  appears  to  bo  that  at 
the  beginning  of  tho  year  over  sanguine  expectations  were  enter- 
tained as  regards  the  future.  The  revival  had  then  lasted  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  it  was  assuming  such  considerable  propor- 
tions that  it  was  hoped  the  present  year  would  witness  a  still 
greater  expansion  of  trade.  When,  instead,  there  was  statiou- 
ariness,  or  at  best  but  a  very  slight  increase,  and  when  prices 
fell  away,  the  disappointment  was  so  great  that  what  was  onlv 
a  temporary  check  was  regarded  as  a  serious  decrease.  In 
April,  indeed,  there  was  an  actual  diminution  in  the  exports; 
but  this  was  tho  only  month  of  tho  live  in  which  tho  volume 
of  trade  was  smaller  compared  with  1 1X00,  a  year  of  admit- 
tedly good  business  ;  and  tho  marked  increase  which  occurred 
iu  May  shows  that  this  was  due  chielly  to  tho  Kaster  holi- 
days and  to  bad  weather.  Another  most  encouraging  featuro  of 
tho  returns  is  that  the  increaso  in  the  exports  is  very  general.  A 
larger  value  was  Hold  to  our  foreign  customers  of  cotton  manu- 
factures and  cotton  yarn,  of  linen  manufactures  and  linen  yarn, 
of  jute  manufactures,  of  silk  and  silk  manufactures,  of  tin, 
lead,  and  copper,  of  hardware,  haberdashery,  chemicals,  and 
apparel.  The  only  two  important  articles  which  show  a  decrease  as 
compared  with  May  iXHo  are  woollen  goods  and  iron.  In  woollen 
yarns  ami  also  in  woollen  manufactures  there  is  a  falling  oil';  but 
certain  kinds  of  woollen  manufactures  as,  for  example,  woollen 
cloths  show  an  increase.  It  is  iu  blankets,  llannels,  and  carpets 
that  tlr:  falling  off  occurs.  As  regards  iron,  again,  the  decrease  is 
entirely  in  theexports  to  the  United  States.  Railway  construction 
in  the  United  States  assumed  such  enormous  proportions  in  tho 
end  of  1879  and  the  beginning  of  1880,  that  the  trade  at  home  was 
unable  to  inert  the  demand,  and  consequently  large  purchases  had 
to  bu  made  in  Europe.    Tho  rise  of  prices,  however,  gave  such  11 
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stimulus  to  the  native  supply  that  tho  demand  for  European  iron 
came  to  an  end  in  the  middle  of  last  year.  Hut,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  demand  fully  keeps  up,  and  in  many 
quarters  is  considerably  increased.  The  railing  off  occurs  in  old 
and  pip  iron,  in  tiu-plates,  bars,  angles,  and  hoops ;  whereas  there 
is  an  increase  in  steel  and  in  railroad  iron,  a  very  large  one  indeed 
in  rails  ;  and  there  is  likewise  an  increase  in  wires,  and  in  cast 
and  Wrought  iron.  There  is,  moreover,  an  increased  export  of 
telegraph  wires,  and  of  mill  work  and  machinery.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  this  that  our  foreign  customers  generally  are  augmenting 
their  purchases  of  iron  from  us,  and  that  though  the  process  is 
slow,  it  may  be  expocted  before  very  long  to  overtake  tho  supply 
and  cause  a  rise  of  prices.  As  regards  tho  imports  there  is  an 
increase  in  some  of  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  articles  of  food.  Amongst  tho  former  we  find  wool, 
silk,  hemp,  and  copper  imported  in  larger  quantities,  and  also 
unrefined  sugar.  But  woollen  yarn,  raw  silk,  llax  hides,  and  raw 
cotton  have  fallen  oil".  Tea,  wheat,  maize,  and  wheat-Hour  show 
increases;  while  wine,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  and  living  animals 
show  decreases. 

The  evidences  of  improved  trade  are  not  confined  to  the  im- 
ports and  the  exports.  There  are  unquestionable  signs  of  a  very 
large  business  being  done  at  home  also.  For  example,  the  railway 
traffic  returns  for  the  first  three  months  of  the  present  year  show 
decreases  in  the  earnings  from  goods  traffic  on  eleven  out  of  the 
thirteen  weeks.  In  April,  however,  there  was  a  change,  and  the 
increases  began  to  outweigh  the  decreases.  In  May  this  change 
became  more  accentuated.  In  the  two  last  weeks  of  that  month, 
for  instance,  the  increases  in  the  receipts  from  goods  amounted  to 
79,000/.  and  65,000/.  respectively,  the  result  being  that  on  seven- 
teen selected  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  goods  receipts 
show  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  an  increase  of  42,000/. 
In  these  seventeen  Companies  are  included  some  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish,  which  exaggerate  the  loss  of  traffic.  If  we  were  to 
confine  our  observations  to  English  lines  alone,  the  gain  from 
goods  traffic  would  be  still  more  considerable.  It  is  evident  from 
this  that  the  amount  of  trade  being  done  this  year  is  considerably 
larger  than  it  was  last  year.  Prices  now,  it  is  true,  are  lower 
than  they  were  then,  and  profits  consequently  may  not  be  quite 
as  good.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  profits  must  be  consider- 
able. At  any  rate,  there  is  a  very  large  trade  going  on,  and 
this  trade  is  rapidly  expanding.  It  was  checked,  as  we  have 
already  said,  and,  as  is  shown  very  markedly  by  the  railway 
traffic  returns,  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  year;  but  during 
the  last  two  months  it  has  been  again  increasing,  and  is  now 
assuming  very  large  proportions,  the  returns  for  the  present  week 
in  particular  being  exceptionally  satisfactory.  The  returns  of  the 
London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  equally  afford  evidence  of  the 
increase  of  trade.  During  the  month  of  May  alone  the  amount 
cleared  exceeded  500  millions,  the  increase  being  about  11  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
And  three-fifths  of  this  increase  was  from  legitimate  business,  the 
increase  on  Stock  Exchange  settling  days  boing  only  about  two- 
fifths.  In  other  words,  not  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  increase, 
at  the  outside,  can  be  set  down  to  speculation,  the  remaining 
three-fifths  being  duo  to  the  growth  of  legitimate  business.  Upon 
the  4th  of  the  month,  when  trade  bills  are  cleared,  the  increase 
was  about  5  per  cent.  Lastly,  the  revenue  is  also  becoming  more 
productive.  It  is  too  soon  to  attach  much  importance  to  this  fact, 
and  it  is,  besides,  difficult  to  institute  an  accurate  comparison,  on 
account  of  the  changes  in  taxation  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  But, 
so  far  as  the  Revenue  returns  go  for  the  month  of  May,  they  un- 
doubtedly show  an  elasticity  which  for  some  time  has  been  want- 
ing. The  evidence  thus  afforded  by  statistics  is  confirmed  by  the 
market  reports  and  trade  circulars.  There  isa  much  more  encouraging 
tone  about  these  than  was  observable  when  we  last  wrote  upon 
the  subject.  Bankers,  too,  although  they  still  complain  of  scarcity 
of  bills,  are  agreed  that  trade  is  much  better  than  it  was  in  the 
spring.  Altogether,  in  short,  there  is  a  more  hopeful  spirit  than 
there  was  a  little  time  ago.  As  regards  the  scarcity  of  bills,  of  which 
bankers  complain,  and  which  has  been  adduced  as  evidence  of  the 
slackness  of  trade,  it  is  due  in  large  measure,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  to  the  fact  that  trade  is  now  conducted  upon  sounder  prin- 
ciples than  it  was  some  time  ago.  Partly  because  prices  are  lower, 
and  partly  because  the  unhealthy  credit  that  used  to  be  allowed  is 
not  now  extended,  business  is  carried  on  on  a  ready-money  basis 
much  more  largely  than  it  formerly  was.  Besides,  the  extension 
of  the  telegraph  to  all  parts  of  the  world  enables  business  to  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  was  not  possible  formerly,  and  thus 
dispenses  with  the  manufacture  of  bills  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  trade  is 
improving,  and  is  likely  to  improve.  The  great  cheapness  of 
money  is  as  advantageous  to  trade  as  it  is  favourable  to  specula- 
tion. When  money  is  so  abundant,  and  can  be  had  on  such  mode- 
rate terms,  people  are  encouraged  to  go  into  enterprises  which  they 
would  not  embark  upon  if  there  was  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accommodation.  The  extreme  lowness  of  wages  is  equally  favour- 
able, since  it  enables  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  sell  at  mode- 
rate prices,  and  thus  tempt  custom,  whilst  low  prices  themselves 
are  favourable  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  consumer.  The 
great  point  now,  however,  is  the  coming  harvest.  If  the  weather 
continues  favourable,  and  the  crops  are  good,  there  is  every  reason 
to  hope  that  trade  will  continue  to  improve  and  will  expand 
rapidly  in  the  autumn.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  to  have 
another  bad  harvest,  the  consequences  must  be  serious,  and  the 
improvement  of  trade,  if  not  stopped,  must  be  seriously  checked. 


Tho  one  un favourable  circumstance  at  present  is  the  poverty  of 
tho  agricultural  classes.  Landlords  and  tenants  alike  are  unable 
to  spend  as  they  used  to  do,  and  the  small  towns  throughout 
the  country  suffer,  therefore,  not  only  from  the  loss  of  the  custom 
of  their  agricultural  neighbours,  but  also  from  the  difficulty  these 
have  in  paying  their  debts.  A  good  harvest  would  put  both  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  funds,  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  it 
would  give  them  new  hope  and  new  courage.  Tbey  would  feel 
that  the  doom  of  British  agriculture  had  not  yet  come ;  that 
it  was  worth  while  to  go  on  struggling  against  foreign  compe- 
tition ;  and  that,  if  they  were  only  blessed  with  a  few  good  years, 
they  would  be  still  able  to  hold  their  own,  and,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  off  as  ever  they  were. 


THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES, 
v. 

O  UB3EQUENT  visits  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy 
do  but  confirm  the  impression  of  disappointment — one  may 
say  even  of  amazement — first  aroused  by  the  "  tricks  and 
manners "  of  the  Hanging  Committee.  It  is  had  enough  in 
ordinary  years  to  have  work  of  the  kind  that  Mr.  Frith  delights 
in  staring  one  perforce  in  the  face.  This  year,  not  only  is  this  evil 
intensified  to  a  terrible  degree,  but,  as  we  have  before  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  the  juxtaposition  of  the  majority  of  the  pictures 
has  the  air  of  being  arranged  with  a  view  to  injuring  their  effect. 
Again,  it  might  be  said  by  way  of  not  unpardonable  exaggeration, 
that,  while  all  the  least  satisfactory  pictures  of  this  year  may 
readily  bo  appreciated  by  a  dwarf,  many  of  the  most  artistic  works 
can  only  bo  seen  either  by  a  giant  or  by  a  person  armed  with 
"  one  of  those  long  sliding  opra-glasses  that  they  call  tallow- 
scoops." 

In  Gallery  No.  II.  re-examination  of  Signor  Gaetano  Chierici's 
"  A  Frightful  State  of  Things  "  (71),  while  it  cannot  but  increase 
admiration  for  the  perfect  humour  and  originality  of  the  picture, 
as  well  as  for  the  care  and  skill  bestowed  upon  the  details,  yet  reveals 
one  or  two  trifling  shortcomings.  For  instance,  the  baby  is  smaller 
than  the  goose,  and  the  fire  seems  to  be  in  the  same  plana  with  the 
table.  In  Mr.  Long's  large  picture  "  Diana  or  Christ "  (97)  "  the 
scene  is  the  stadium  of  Ephesus,  with  Roman  rulers  sitting  in  judg- 
ment." In  the  foreground  a  little  to  the  right  a  maiden  is  being 
besought  by  her  lover,  who  stands  immediately  behind  her,  clasping 
and  seeking  to  guide  her  hand,  to  throw  upon  the  altar  of  Diana 
the  one  grain  of  incense  which  will  set  her  free.  If  Mr.  Long  has 
failed  in  rising  to  the  full  height  of  the  occasion  he  has  set  himself 
to  pourtray,  it  is  in  the  face  of  the  maiden  herself  rather  than  in 
the  faces  of  the  bystanders.  These,  indeed,  are  full  of  finely 
imagined  character  and  expression.  Most  of  them  wear,  according 
to  their  different  temperaments,  an  aspect  conveying  some  sort  of 
pity  for  the  fate  to  which  the  determined  and  beautiful  girl  seems 
doomed.  The  grim  figure  of  the  negro  who  stands  on  the  spec- 
tator's right  with  his  silver  ornaments  showing  against  his  black 
skin  alone  seems  unmoved.  The  work  has  many  high  qualities 
of  technique  and  composition,  but  perhaps  the  crowd  in  the 
middle  distance  is  a  little  awkwardly  massed.  As  a  complete 
model  in  this  room  of  what  a  portrait  should  not  be,  we 
may  point  to  No.  108,  by  Mr.  Horsley.  Returning  to  Mr. 
S.  E.  Waller's  capital  and  spirited  "Success"  (81),  we  become 
impressed  with  a  notion  that  the  carriage  which  is  wait- 
ing to  carry  off  the  unhappy  victor  is  of  gigantic  proportions. 
We  have  to  notice  for  the  first  time  Mr.  J.  S.  Noble's  splendid 
portrait  of  a  dog,  called  "  In  the  Lap  of  Luxury  "  (77).  We  may 
also  call  attention  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hennessey's  bright  and  pleasant 
Normandy  scene  (123),  to  M.  Graef's  fine  portrait  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Cock  (133),  and  to  three  very  clever  little  bits  of  landscape  by 
Mr.  Baker  (134-136).  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Pettie's  "Her  Grace"  (112),  a  study  in  white 
drapery,  which  recalls  the  achievements  of  the  Dutch  school. 

In  Gallery  No.  HI.  Mr.  Cecil  Lawson's  really  beautiful  land- 
scape, "  Barden  Moors,  Yorkshire  "  (167),  the  least  good  part  of 
which  is  the  clouds,  is  to  a  certain  extent  injured  in  effect  by 
being  hung  directly  over  a  work  by  Mr.  Ansdell,  which  is  a  mass 
of  white  °mules  and  goats.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  why 
Mr.  Poynter  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  paint  the  pic- 
ture numbered  198.  To  hang  it  was  an  obvious  mistake,  and  to 
call  it  "  Helen  "  was  an  outrageous  absurdity.  This,  however, 
may  pass  unnoticed  by  many  spectators,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the"  authentic  story  of  the  visitor  who  was  heard  lamenting^  that  a 
portrait  should  be*  indicated  only  by  a  Christian  name.  In  No.  208, 
"  U  dolce  far  niente,"  Mr.  Yeames  has  produced  a  shameless  "  crib  " 
from  Mr.  Alma-Tadema,  which,  however,  i3  singularly  ill  drawn  and 
ill  painted.  Mr.  H.  M.  Page  shows  a  good  study  of  flowers  and 
a  peacock  under  the  title  "  Rival  Beauties  "  (212).  At  Mr.  Alma- 
Tadema's  exquisite  "  Sappho "  (269)  one  could  never  tire  of 
looking.  Mr.  Hook's  "  Diamond  Merchants,  Cornwall  "  (258),  is 
an  unpleasing  work,  in  which  the  water  wants  transparency,  and  the 
colour  is  far  from  attractive.  Mr.  John  Collier's  fine  picture  "  The 
Last  Voyage  of  Henrv  Hudson  "  (260)  is  a  work  that  grows  upon 
one.  "  Henry  Hudson,"  the  catalogue  says,  "  the  great  navigator, 
made  his  last  voyage  to  the  Polar  Seas  in  1 610.  In  the  summer 
of  161 1  his  crew  mutinied,  and  set  him  adrift  in  an  open  boat 
with  his  son,  John  Hudson,  and  some  of  the  most  infirm  of  the 
sailors.  They  were  never  heard  of  more."  Mr.  Collier  shows  us 
in  illustration  of  this  the  stern  half  of  an  open  boat,  the  helm  of 
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which  is  grasped  by  Hudson.  Resting  against  his  knees  is  the 
drooping  and  half-tainting  figure  of  his  son,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground there  lies  leaning  against  the  starboard  side  of  the  boat 
one  of  the  infirm  sailors  above  referred  to.  The  background  is 
occupied  by  part  of  an  iceberg,  a  stretch  of  prey  water,  and  a  rocky 
and  ice-bound  shore.  On  the  spectators  left  a  iloe  of  drift  ice  seems 
to  threaten  the  doomed  boat.  All  these  details  are  worked  out 
with  much  skill,  thought,  and  mastery ;  but  the  dramatic  interest 
•centres  naturally  in  the  face  and  figure  of  Hudson  himself,  in  the 
treatment  of  which  the  painter  has  in  a  marked  degree  combined 
strength  with  refinement.  The  mixture  of  courage  and  despair  in 
the  face  of  the  old  man  is  very  striking.  It  might  be  possible  to 
cavil  at  the  air  of  too  great  freshness  which  seems  to  belong  to  the 
very  well  painted  drapery  ;  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  dwell  upon 
such  a  fault,  if  fault  it  is,  in  a  work  which  is  powerful  in  itself, 
and  which  shows  a  great  advance  in  the  painter's  command  of  his 
art. 

From  certain  qualities  found  in  his  portrait  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  (156),  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Watts  is  becoming  an  im- 
pressionist or  an  independent.  Anything  like  close  examination 
of  this  work  reveals  the  surprising  fact  that,  if  Mr.  Watts  is  right, 
his  sitter's  hair  is  of  a  deep,  striking  green  colour,  which  is  especially 
noticeable  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  where  at  one  spot  green  pig- 
ment has  been  laid  on  with  a  munificent  thickness.  It  is  less 
astonishing  to  find  blue  whites  to  the  eyes,  for  that  what  we  call 
the  whites  of  people's  eyes  are  really  of  a  distinct  and  ethereal  blue 
is  clearly,  to  judge  from  other  pictures,  an  established  belief  with 
Mr.  Watts.  In  the  same  way  a  blue  shirtcollar  may  go  for  com- 
paratively little ;  but  it  is  rather  too  bad  to  find  the  flesh  tints 
laid  on  apparently  with  a  palette  knife,  the  result  of  which 
method  is  naturally  an  almost  complete  loss  of  form.  Mr.  Watts's 
creed  as  to  green  hair  seems  to  be  shared  by  Mr.  Walter  Horsley, 
who,  in  "  In  Time  of  Need  "  (30),  in  the  first  gallery,  a  work  by  no 
means  without  merit,  has  given  distinctly  green  beards  to  the  men. 
Mr.  Dicksee's  "The  Symbol  "  (175),  with  the  motto  "  Is  it  nothing 
to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by  ?  "  has,  as  we  have  on  a  former  occasion 
observed,  considerable  beauty  of  colouring  ;  but  the  choice  of  the 
subject  is  perhaps  hardly  fortunate  with  regard  to  the  importance 
aimed  at  by  the  work.  The  mere  incident  of  a  mediaeval  Italian 
beggar  holding  up  a  crucifix  to  a  procession  of  laughing  young 
men  and  maidens,  who  troop  gaily  by  hiiu,  i3  hardly  enough  to 
support  a  picture  of  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Dicksee's,  however 
clever  the  execution  of  the  work  may  be.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  the  painter  has  intended  to  charge  the  picture  with  a  deeper 
significance  than  we  have  been  able  to  detect  in  it. 

In  the  fourth  gallery  we  have  Mr.  Andrew  Gow's  "  Montrose  at 
Kilsyth  "  (31 1),  showing  the  moment  when  Montrose  "  threw  oil'  his 
doublet  saying,  '  The  cowardly  rascals  durst  not  face  us  till  they 
are  cased  in  iron  ;  to  show  our  contempt  of  them,  let  us  light  them 
in  our  shirts  ; '  so  by  that  resolution  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy, 
and  to  let  them  know  they  were  resolved  either  to  conquer  or 
die."  The  picture  is  full  of  life  and  animation,  and  will  add  to  the 
high  repute  in  which  Mr.  Gow  has  been  for  some  time  past  held. 
Mr.  C.  Green's  "A  Choice  Vintage"  (327)  is  a  small  genre 
picture  possessing  a  great  deal  of  humour.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  Mr.  Henry  Wood's  "  The  Gondolier's  Court- 
ship" (334),  a  picture  which  grows  upon  one  by  repeated 
inspection.  In  the  fifth  gallery  we  have  already  expressed 
our  admiration  of  Mr.  Boughton's  charming  picture  of  "A  Dead 
City  of  the  Zuyder  Zee;  the  Town  of  Hoorn,  North  Holland" 
(374).  In  Mr.  P.  B.  Morris's  "  The  Queen's  Shilling"  (408),  the 
villagers  have  a  disappointingly  theatrical  air.  Next  to  this 
hangs  a  true  and  careful  portrait  of  Sir  Philip  Protheroe  Smith 
(409),  by  Mr.  Sydney  Hodges;  and  we  may  at  the  saino  time 
mention  a  clever  portrait  by  -Mr.  C.  W.  Mitchell  of  "C.  Mitchell, 

Esq."  (423). 

The  sixth  gallery  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  containing  Mr. 
Brett's  splendid  work  "Golden  Prospects"  (445).  In  this  Mr. 
Brett  shows  us  once  again  the  combined  charm  of  atmosphere, 
space,  and  sunlight  which  distinguished  bis  well-known  picture  of 
the  Channel  Islands  a  few  years  ago.  Miss  Clara  nlontalba'l 
"St.  Mark's,  Venice ;  the  Piazza  Inundated"  (453,)  is  perhaps 
more  striking  and  effective  than  true  to  nature.  There  i-i  a 
decided  charm  about  -Mr.  Prinsep's  "  The  Palace  on  the  Lake  " 
(452);  and  Mr.  Keeley  Ifalswelle's  "  Alter  Rain"  (459)  i9  a  fine 
Thames  study,  unhappily  disfigured  by  impossible  clouds.  Of 
some  important  works  in  the  seventh  room  we  have  already 
spoken;  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recur  to  Mich  11  picture:  as  Mr.  Vim 
Ilaanen's  "Washerwomen,  Venice"  ('y'>')),  which  is  one  of  the 
best  drawn  and  best  painted  pictures  that  iiave  been  aeon  for  a  long 
time. 


THE  OAKS. 

IN  former  years  the  day  of  the  Oak-i  used  to  be  considered  the 
pleaaantest  of  the  Kpsom  week,  and  much  was  Mid  and 
written  about  its  comparative  quiet  and  peucefulncHs.  It  is  still 
true  that  the  crowds  are  far  smaller  on  the  Oaks  than  on  the 
Derby  Day  ;  but  even  on  the  '  )aks  day  t  here  WCt  ■WWUM  of  i  n  Hi  UM 
around  the  Grand  Stand  that  make  an  ttMOdWW  at  what.  has 
been  termed  the  ladies'  rar:e  anything  but  an  occasion  of  re  pone 
and  tranquillity.  The  ground  on  the  course  itself,  and  on  either 
side  of  it,  is  naturally  more  covered  with  orange-peel,  coil.  , 
Straw,  and  pieces  of  paper  09  the  last  day  of  the  Epson  meeting 


than  on  any  other  ;  and  even  the  breezes  on  the  Downs  do  not 
seem  to  dispel  the  general  atmosphere  of  over-heated  humanity, 
dust,  ham  sandwiches,  and  bad  tobacco  which  has  made  Epsom 
racecourse  horrible  for  four  successive  days. 

All  lovers  of  racing  ought  to  regret  that  Lord  Falmouth's  filly 
Bal  Gal  became  a  roarer.    She  was  certainly  the  best  two-year- 
old  last  year,  and,  if  she  had  remained  sound,  both  the  Derby 
and  the  Oaks  would  probably  have  been  at  her  mercy.  After 
possessing  such  mares  as  Jannette  and  Wheel  of  Fortune,  which 
won  the  Oaks  in  1878  and  1879,  ner  owner  can  hardly  com- 
plain, and  Bal  Gal  herself  is  not  much  in  his  debt,  as  she  won 
more  than  10,000/.  last  year  in  stakes  alone  ;  yet,  in  looking  back 
on  the  Oaks   of   1881,  one  cannot  but  regret  that   the  best 
filly  should  have  been  prevented  by  infirmity  from  winning  it. 
It  is,  however,  useless  to  lament  over  the  inevitable  ;  and,  as  Bal 
Gal  was  proved  incapable  of  winning  the  Oaks,  it  became  necessary 
to  choose  another  favourite.    There  was  not  much  difficulty  in 
doing  this.  Mr.  Crawfurd's  Thebais,  a  chestnut  filly  by  Hermit  out 
of  Devotion,  had  won  ten  races  out  of  twelve  last  year,  and  her 
winnings  as  a  two-year-old  had  exceeded  5,000?.    She  had  begun 
by  running  a  miserable  third  to  Scobell,  111  a  race  at  Stockbridge 
last  J une.    Her  next  performance  had  been  to  run  nowhere  to  Bal 
Gal  in  the  July  Stakes  at  Newmarket.    Then  she  began  her  win- 
ning career  in  the  Ham  Stakes  at  Goodwood ;  after  which  she 
never  lost  a  race  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  Nevertheless, 
her  performances  were  scarcely  so  brilliant  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.    Three  of  her  ten  victories  had  been  walks  over,  and  in 
three  more  she  had  only  been  opposed  by  one  other  horse.    In  the 
Ham  Stakes  the  best  horse  she  had  beaten  had  been  Amber  Witch. 
In  the  Triennial  Stakes,  at  Newmarket,  she  had  beaten  thirteen 
opponents,  of  which  Lennoxlove  was  second  and  Kuhleborn  was 
third.    Lennoxlove  had  won  the  Great  Yorkshire  Foal  Stakes  in 
the  spring,  but  he  was  afterwards  beaten  very  often.  In  her  last  race 
Thebais  beat  Lennoxlove  again.   Her  only  other  two-year-old  race 
was  the  Criterion,  and  this  was  really  an  important  arlair.  She 
was  giving  from  1  lb.  to  5  lbs.  to  each  of  her  eight  adversaries. 
She  won  the  race  over  the  severe  course  with  great  ease  by  a  length 
and  a  half,  Savoyard  being  second  and  Sir  Marmaduke  third.  This 
was  a  good  performance,  but  still  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  she 
had  ever  beaten  any  two-year-olds  of  the  first  class.    This  spring 
she  was  made  first  favourite  for  the  One  Thousand,  and  she  won 
the  race  very  cleverly  by  a  neck  ;  but  she  had  to  gallop  to  beat 
Thora,  who  had  a  little  the  best  of  it  as  they  came  out  of  the 
dip.    Bal  Gal,  Angelina,  the  winner  of  the  Woodcote  Stakes 
at  Epsom,  Wandering   Nun,  Lucy  Glitters,  and  other  fillies 
which   had  shown  form  last  year,  were  among  the  defeated. 
Lucy  Glitters  had  been  third  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  the 
Dewhurst  Plate,  and  the  Tattersall  Sale  Stakes  at  Doncaster. 
She  had  also  been  second  in  the  North  of  England  Biennial  at 
York.    In  the  Dewhurst  Plate  she  had  run  within  a  length  of  Bal 
Gal.    Thora  had  won  the  Troy  Stakes  and  the  Exeter  Stakes, 
and,  like  Wandering  Nun,  she  had  been  one  of  the  five  two- 
year-olds   that  had   come   in  almost  abreast  for  the  Astley 
Stakes  at  Lewes.     She  had  run  this  season  in  the  City  and 
Suburban  Stakes,  but  she  was  not  placed  for  that  race.  In 
our  notice  of  the  Derby,  we  observed  that  she  had  been  beaten 
with  extraordinary  ease  by  Geologist  in  the  Criterion  Nursery; 
the  miserable  running  of  Geologist  in  the  Derby,  therefore,  seemed 
to  show  that  Thora  must  be  far  below  the  first  class  of  racehorses. 
Among  the  unplaced  fillies  in  the  One  Thousand  was  Lord  Kose- 
bery's    Myra,  a  chestnut   filly  by  Doncaster  out  of  Czarina. 
Although  she  ran  badly,  it  was  thought  that  she  would  improve 
considerably  by  the  Oaks  Day.    Last  year  she  was  often  beaten, 
but  she  won  the  Rous  Plate  at  Doncaster  and  the  Second  Nursery 
Stakes  at  the  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting.    Another  filly 
that  won  a  couple  of  races  last  year,  and  was  beaten  in  the  Ono 
Thousand,  was  Meteora,  by  Thunderbolt. 

A  dozen  fillies  went  to  the  post,  and  they  were  soon  ofi'.  A 
mare  belonging  to  the  same  owner  as  Thebais  mndo  tho  running 
early  in  the  race.  At  the  mile-post  Caper  Sauce,  tho  third 
favourite,  took  the  lead.  Half  way  down  the  hill  Thebais,  who 
bad  been  in  a  good  position  throughout  the  race,  drew  near  tho 
leaders.  When  they  came  into  the  straight  Caper  Sauce  was 
beaten,  and  her  stable  companion,  Lucy  Milters,  took  tho  load 
from  her.  As  they  passed  tho  road  Lucy  Glitters  was  quito  two 
lengths  in  front  of  Thebais,  but  presently  her  jockey  was  hard  at 
work  with  his  whip,  and  she  was  evidently  tiring.  Ford  hum  then 
brought  Thebais  forward  without  any  trouble,  and,  passing  I,ucy 
' flitters,  won  tho  raco  by  throe  lengths  in  a  canter.  Myra  was  a 
very  bad  third.  Whatever  may  be  said  against  tho  appearance  of 
the  winner  of  the  Derby,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  Thebais  is 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good-looking  n  1  any  filly  that  over  won  tho 
Oaks.  She  U  rather  inbred,  as  her  .  ire,  Hermit,  is  by  Newminster, 
who  win  by  Touchstone,  while  her  dam  was  out  of  Alccstis,  who 
was  by  Touchstone.  Yet,  if  she  must  needs  be  inbred,  she  could 
scarcely  be  inbred  to  n  better  horse  than  Touchstono ;  and,  niter 
all,  inbreeding  often  answers  well  with  racehorses. 

There  win  some  other  racing  at.  Kpsoin  whic  h  deserves  com- 
ment. ()n|y  fivo  two-year-olds  came  out,  for  the  Woodcote  Stakes. 
This  was  a  "terrible  faliing-ofl'  from  the  fields  for  thi  1  race  m  former 
year-.  Indeed  nineteen  veins  have  pushed  since  ho  lew  hordes 
went  to  tho  post  for  it.  The  first  favourite  won  by  a  neck  only. 
He  is  a  bay  colt  called  I tinonoi,.,  by  Sc., Hi.],  Cliinf  "out  ol'Ozariua 
by  King 'Join.  lie  won  thoMotyn  Stakes  at  the  late  Chester 
meeting.  Purple  and  Scarlet,  who  was  second,  hud  also  won  a 
race  previously.    Tho  Epsom  Stakes  was  won  by  Petrosal  tho 
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winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas  of  1880.  The  Thursday, 
which  used  to  be  an  oil"  day,  was  enlivened  last  week  by  an  im- 
portant new  race  called  the  Epsoui  (J rand  Prize.  This  stake 
consists  of  1,000  soveroigus  for  tho  winner,  and  200  for  the 
breeder  of  tho  winner,  added  to  a  sweopstakes  of  25  sovereigns 
each,  for  three- year-olds,  the  distance  being  a  mile  and  a  quarter. 
On  this  occasion  the  race  was  worth  4,562/.  There  are  certain 
penalties  and  allowances.  Ishmael  and  Lord  Bradford's  colt  by 
Wenlock  out  of  Zephyr,  were  the  first  and  second  favourites.  They 
had  each  S  st.  3  lbs.  to  carry.  Tho  third  favourite  was  Scobell, 
who  had  run  in  the  Derby  on  the  previous  day.  This  horse  was 
giving  each  of  tho  two  leading  favourites  a  stone.  The  Zephyr  colt 
made  the  running,  but,  as  they  caino  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  ho 
lost  his  position.  Voluptuary  gained  tho  lead  as  they  crossed 
the  road.  It  maybe  remembered  that  this  horse  led  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  Derby  at  much  the  same  part  of  the  race.  When 
they  were  fairly  in  the  straight  Scobell  came  up,  and  as  they  passed 
the  distance  he  shot  forward.  Ishmacl  and  Count  do  Lagrange's 
Leon  made  a  great  rush  as  they  drew  near  to  the  winning-post ; 
but  Scobell  gallantly  responded  to  their  challenge,  and,  holding 
his  own,  won,  alter  a  good  race,  by  half  a  length.  Ishmael  was 
three-quarters  of  a  length  in  advance  of  Leon.  This  performance 
of  Scobell's,  considering  his  hard  race  in  the  Derby  of  the  previous 
day  and  his  extra  weight  of  14  lbs.,  seemed  to  show  that  the 
leading  horses  in  the  Derby  must,  after  all,  be  of  a  better  class 
than  was  at  first  supposed.  We  must  now  notice  a  race  which 
far  exceeded  the  Oaks  in  interest,  and,  we  might  also  add,  the 
Derby  also.  This  was  the  Epsom  Gold  Cup,  which  followed  the 
Oaks  on  Friday  afternoon.  Only  two  horses  were  saddled  for 
this  race,  but  these  were  Robert  the  Devil  and  Bend  Or.  It 
is  needless  that  we  should  recapitulate  the  famous  contests 
between  these  two  great  champions  of  the  racing  season  of  1S80. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  remember  that  Bend  Or  beat  Robert 
the  Devil  by  a  head  for  the  Derby,  and  that  in  each  of 
their  three  subsequent  battles  —  including  the  St.  Leger  — 
Robert  the  Devil  was  victorious.  The  pair  were  now  to  meet 
for  the  first  time  as  four-year-olds,  at  even  weights,  over  the 
course  on  which  Bend  Or  had  been  the  winner.  Robert  the 
Devil  was  a  decided  favourite  at  6  to  4,  and  this  state  of  the 
betting  seemed  reasonable  enough.  There  was  immense  excitement 
as  the  two  horses  came  out  to  take  their  preliminary  canters,  and 
it  was  generally  considered  that  Bend  Or  seemed  to  move  better 
over  the  hard  ground.  When  they  left  the  starting-post,  Bend 
Or  was  off  a  little  quicker  than  the  other  horse,  but  Archer  kept 
him  back,  and  Robert  the  Devil  got  away  three  lengths  in  advance. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  Bend  Or  drew  nearer  to  his  opponent,  but 
Cannon  sent  Robert  the  Devil  on  faster,  and  again  led  by  about 
three  lengths.  Coming  down  the  hill  Bend  Or  drew  nearer  again, 
and  as  they  came  round  Tattenham  Corner  there  was  only 
about  a  length  between  them.  When  they  entered  the  straight  it 
became  a  closer  race,  but  Robert  the  Devil  was  still  leading.  Very 
near  home  the  favourite  still  held  his  advantage,  but  Cannon 
had  to  ride  him  resolutely,  and  Bend  Or  soon  closed  up  with  him. 
Opposite  the  reserved  enclosure  Cannon  had  to  raise  his  whip, 
and  then  Archer  roused  Bend  Or,  who  darted  forward  very 
gamely,  got  on  even  terms  with  Robert  the  Devil,  and  on  the 
post  had  his  neck  in  front  of  his  adversary's  nose.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  Bend  Or  could  have  won  by  a  greater  distance ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  a  beautiful  race.  Upon  the  whole,  the 
late  Epsom  meeting  was  a  decided  success,  and  the  weather  was, 
if  possible,  even  too  fine. 


REVIEWS. 


AXCIEXT  BRONZE.* 

MR.  EVANS'S  new  work  on  the  bronze  implements  of  our 
country  is  marked  by  the  research,  carefulness,  and  modera- 
tion of  tone  to  which  his  other  writings  have  accustomed  us. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  methods  and  the  copious  illustra- 
tions of  his  new  volume.  It  is  much  easier,  and  more  profitable, 
to  give  a  summary  of  the  results  of  Mr.  Evans's  inquiries  than  to 
attempt  to  ciiticize  a  wgrk  so  accomplished.  One  or  two  critical 
remarks,  however,  we  may  venture  to  make  on  passages  where 
Mr.  Evans's  studies  border  on  literature  or  on  ethnology.  Thus 
(p.  6)  Mr.  Evans  mentions  M.  Marietta's  opinion  that  "  the  early 
Egyptians  never  really  made  use  of  iron,  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  from  some  mythological  cause  that  metal  was  regarded  as 
the  bones  of  Typho,  and  was  the  object  of  a  certain  aversion." 
Now  Mr.  Evans  (p.  S)  remarks  that  in  his  opinion  iron  was  only 
called  the  "bones  of  Typho  in  contrast  to  the  bone  of  Ilorus" — 
that  is,  the  loadstone — "and  it  seems  difficult  to  admit  any  great 
antiquity  for  the  appellation."  This  is  where  we  differ  from  Mr. 
Evans,  and,  as  the  topic  is  comparatively  new,  we  proceed  to  give 
our  reasons  for  thinking"  bone  of  Ilorus  "and  "bone  of  Typho  "very 
old  appellations  for  the  metals.  If  we  examine  the  cosmogonies  of 
savage  or  of  civilized  races,  we  find  that  the  earth,  as  a  rule,  is 
thought  to  have  grown  out  of  some  original  matter,  perhaps  an 
animal,  perhaps  an  egg  which  floated  on  the  waters,  perhaps  a 
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handful  of  mud.  But  these  conceptions  do  not  exclude  the  idea 
that  many  of  the  things  in  the  world — minerals,  plants,  and  what 
not — aro  fragments  of  the  frame  of  a  semi-supernatural  being, 
belonging  to  a  raco  which  preceded  the  advent  of  ordinary 
men.  Such  beings  were  the  giant  Yiner  in  Scandinavian 
mythology. 

From  Ymer's  body 
Karl  I)  was  created  : 
From  bis  blood  the  sea, 
Plants  from  bis  liair  ; 

and  so  forth.  Another  example  is  the  giantess  Omorca,  of 
Onaldsean  cosraogouy,  whom  Bel  cut  in  twain,  and  whose  body 
he  fashioned  into  heaven  and  earth.  In  Mangaia,  tufa  stones  arc 
"  the  bones  of  Ru,"  a  supernatural  early  being.  Among  the 
Greeks,  pomegranates  and  other  fruits  were  the  blood  of  the 
diamembjred  God,  Dionysus  Zagreus.  And,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Red  Indians,  flints  are  the  scattered  bones  of  a  primitive  Titanic 
being,  named  Chokauipok,  who  was  dismembered  by  Manabozho. 
Typho  and  Ilorus  are  conceptions  like  Ymer,  Ru,  Chokanipok, 
Omorca,  Dionysus  Zagreus,  and  tho  rest.  As  this  sort  of  myth 
among  civilized  races  is  manifestly  an  inheritance  from  savagery, 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  name  "  bone  of  Typho  "  for  iron  is 
really  very  ancient  and  derived  from  a  very  early  stage  of  thought. 
As  to  iron  among  the  undivided  Aryans,  Mr.  Evans  observes  that 
in  1864  Mr.  Max  Miiller  thought  that  it  was  probably  unknown. 
But  in  his  Selected  Essays  (i.  348)  Mr.  Miiller  says  "there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  iron  was  known  and  its  value  appreciated."  In  a 
note,  however,  he  expresses  a  doubt  cs  to  whether  we  can  say 
more  than  that  the  Aryans  had  a  metal  which  was  neither  gold 
nor  silver.  The  question  is  interesting,  because  it  appears  lrom 
Mr.  Evans's  book  that,  if  the  ancestors  of  the  early  Celts  knew 
the  use  of  iron,  their  descendants  lost  tho  knowledge  on  the  way  to 
Britain. 

Mr.  Evans's  general  views  as  to  the  date  of  what  is  called  tho 
Bronze  Age  in  Britain  may  be  briefly  stated  before  we  go  on  to 
examine  the  process  by  which  tho  various  weapons  were  evolved. 
He  thinks,  "  with  all  reserve/'  that  the  age  in  which  bronze  had. 
for  most  purposes,  superseded  stone,  and  had  not  yet  given  way  to 
iron,  lasted  for  eight  hundred  or  for  a  thousand  j'ears.  Iron 
probably  came  into  uso  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  not  later 
than  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  B.C.,  and  by  the  second  or  third 
century  11. c.  the  employment  of  bronze  for  cutting  instruments  had 
practically  ceased.  Thus  the  Bronze  Period  in  Britain  may  have 
begun  about  1400  B.C.  The  probability  is  that  bronze  was  intro- 
duced by  a  hostile  conquering  people,  bigger  and  larger  of  bone 
than  the  stone-using  people  whose  remains  aro  found  with  flint 
knives,  arrow-heads,  and  axes  in  the  barrows.  But  this  invasion 
mu9t  have  been  even  earlier  than  1400  B.C.,  if  we  hold  with  Sir 
John  Lubbock  that  the  Phoenicians  dealt  with  British  miners  be- 
tween 1500  B.C.  and  1200  B.C.  For  it  is  excessively  unlikely  that 
the  Phoenicians  discovered  our  tin  mines;  and  if  the  Datives  of  our 
islands  were  the  discoverers,  the  odds  are  that  they  used  the  tin 
for  mixing  with  the  copper  of  the  same  regions  in  the  manufacture 
of  bronze. 

Without  pausing  over  Mr.  Evans's  confutation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's theory  of  iron  in  heroic  Greece  (and  for  our  own  part  we 
believe  that  it  was  still  more  common  than  Mr.  Evans  supposes), 
we  go  on  to  examine  the  probable  evolution  of  various  forms  of 
"  celts,"  or  bronze  tomahawks.    In  the  evolution  of  objects  of 
human  manufacture  it  is  the  rule  that  when  a  new  material  for  an 
old  article  is  introduced,  the  shape  of  the  article  continues  much 
what  it  used  to  be,  while  its  less  necessary  parts  generally  degene- 
rate into  mere  ornament.    The  ornaments  of  Lycian  stone  tombs, 
for  example,  are  the  survivals  of  necessary  parts  of  the  wooden 
structures  which  were  common  before  stone  was  applied  to  the 
purpose.    In  very  much  the  same  way  the  characteristics  of  the 
celt,  or  bronze  axe,  were  probably  evolved.    The  old  stone  axe  had 
been  a  thin,  flat  blade,  probably  stuck  into  the  cleft  of  a  stick,  and 
fastened  there  with  string  or  the  sinews  of  animals.  When 
bronze  began  to  be  used,  the  bronze  tomahawk  heads  imitated 
the  shape  of  the  old  llat  stone  heads.     Mr.  Evans  gives  a 
figure   of  a  very  old  flat  bronze  or  copper  celt  from  Cyprus. 
Another  comes  lrom  Butterwick,  in  the  East  Riding  of  York- 
shire.   The  handle  of  this  tomahawk  "  could  be  plainly  traced 
by  means  of  a  dark  line  of  decayed  wood."    When  these  flat 
celts  are  ornamented,  it  is  by  means  of  rather  savage  patterns, 
like  those  on  Australian  shields,  indented  with  punches.  The 
next  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  tomahawk  head  is  where  the 
sides  have  been  hammered  in,  so  as  to  make  "  flanges,''  which 
curve  over  the  narrower  part  of  the  blade.    The  flat  blades,  we 
presume,  were  hafted,  like  the  old  stone  blades,  by  being  driven 
into  a  cleft  stick.    But  the  curved  flanges  gradually  became  a 
kind  of  socket,  which  would  hold  the  handle  of  a  haft  shaped  like 
a  common  walking-stick  or  umbrella-handle.    If  one  wanted  to 
haft  a  flanged  celt,  one  would  split  the  crook  of  a  walking-stick, 
push  the  celt  between,  so  that  the  flanges  overlapped  the  wood  on 
each  side,  and  then  bind  all  round  with  cords  or  sinews  of  animals. 
A  "  stop-ridge  "  of  metal,  half  way  down,  prevented  the  toma- 
hawk head  from  beiug  driven  too  far  into  the  stick-handle.  The 
next  step  was  to  hammer  the  flaDges  down  till  they  almost  met 
each  other,  thus  making  two  rude  sockets  for  the  stick.    The  next 
improvement  was  to  make  a  regular  sunk  socket,  like  that  in  the 
head  of  a  modern  arrow,  and  into  this  socket  the  handle  of  the 
walking-stick  was  thrust.    Yet  the  flanges  did  not  disappear, 
though  they  had  become  useless.    They  remained  in  the  shape  of 
ornament,  as  in  figure  1 10  (p.  109).    The  little  loop  at  the  side 
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of  the  socket  was  probably  intended  to  hold  the  string  which  was 
used  in  fastening  the  tomahawk  head  to  its  stick.  Ornaments  in 
relief  now  came  in,  and  superseded  the  old  punched  chevron 
patterns.    Mr.  Evans  remarks  : — 

As  an  illustration  of  the  view  that  similar  wants,  with  similar  means  at 
command  with  which  to  supply  them,  lead  to  the  production  of  similar 
forms  of  tools  and  weapons  iu  countries  widely  remote  from  each  other,  I 
may  mention  a  socketed  celt  (ioj  inches)  found  in  an  ancient  grave  near 
Copiapo,  Chili.  In  general  form  it  is  almost  identical  with  some  of  the 
Italian  bronze  celts,  but  it  is  of  copper,  and  not  bronze,  and  it  is  not  cast, 
but  wrought  with  the  hammer.  The  socket  has,  therefore,  been  formed  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  tlie  early  iron  celts  from  Hallstatt,  with  which 
it  closely  corresponds  in  outline.  The  surface,  however,  lias  been  orna- 
mented by  engraving,  and  among  the  patterns  we  find  bands  of  chevrons, 
alternately  plain  and  hatched,  closely  allied  to  the  common  ornament  of 
the  European  Bronze  Age.  What  is,  perhaps,  more  striking  still,  is  that  the 
Greek  fret  also  occurs  as  an  ornament  on  the  faces. 
Man,  in  short,  does  pretty  much  the  same  things,  uses  the  same 
patterns,  tells  the  same  myths,  and  practises  the  same  queer  cus- 
toms all  over  the  world  in  his  savage  and  barbarous  periods. 

Our  own  axes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  hafted  on  a  very  diffe- 
rent principle  from  the  old  tomahawks,  that  needed  what  the 
Scotch  call  "  a  nibby  stick."  Perhaps  the  lirst  step  to  a  socket 
driven  through  at  right  angles  to  the  blade  is  to  be  found  in  a 
very  queer  celt  in  Mr.  Evans's  collection,  which  was  found  at 
Raron,  in  the  Valais.  It  is,  in  form,  like  the  crooked  bone  handle 
of  an  umbrella  removed  from  the  stick,  with  its  silver  socket 
attached. 

The  reason  why  it  should  have  been  cast  in  this  manner  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  boughs  of  trees,  with  a  smaller  branch  at  right 
angles  to  them,  are  not  easily  met  with,  though  such  boughs  are  best 
adapted  for  conversion  into  the  helves  of  this  kind  of  hatchet.  Some  in- 
genious bronze  founder  of  old  times  conceived  the  idea  of  producing  a 
hatchet  which  did  not  require  a  crooked  helve,  but  for  hafting  which  any 
ordinary  straight  stick  would  serve,  and  we  have  here  his  new  form  of  axe- 
head. 

If  he  had  driven  his  socket  through,  and  shortened  his  blade,  he 
would  have  produced  something  like  the  modern  axe.  Metal  was 
perhaps  too  expensive  for  this  system  of  axe-making  to  become 
fashionable.  Among  other  reasons  which  prevented  the  intro- 
duction of  the  modern  axe-head,  Mr.  Evans  gives  these  : — 

When  first  bronze  came  into  use  it  must  have  been  extremely  scarce  and 
valuable  ;  and  to  cast  an  axe-head  in  bronze,  like  one  of  the  perforated 
axe-hammers  of  stone,  would  have  required  not  only  a  considerably 
greater  amount  of  the  then  precious  metal  than  was  required  for  a  tiat 
hatchet-head,  but  would  also  have  involved  a  far  higher  skill  in  the  art 
of  castiDg.  Moreover,  the  flat  form  of  these  simple  blades  rendered  them 
well  adapted  for  being  readily  drawn  out  to  a  sharp  cutting  edge,  and 
when  once  they  had  come  into  general  use  they  would  not  have  been 
readily  superseded  by  those  of  another  form,  hafted  in  a  different  method, 
even  were  that  method  more  simple.  If  the  bronze  celts  were  mainly  in 
use  for  peaceful  industries,  while  the  warlike  battle-axes  were  made  of 
stone,  the  progressive  modifications  in  the  shape  of  the  former  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  characteristics  of  the  latter.  It  must 
also  be  remembered  that  in  France,  which  then  as  now  set  the  fashion 
to  Britain,  perforated  axe-heads  of  stone  were  very  seldom  used,  and 
those  of  bronze  were  in  the  north  of  the  country  unknown. 

But  we  cannot  hold  with  Mr.  Evans  (p.  161)  that  the  feat  of 
shooting  an  arrow  "  though  the  iron  "  of  several  axes  set  up  in  a 
row  proves  the  modern  perforated  socket  to  have  existed  in 
Homeric  Greece.  This  is  the  view  which  Mr.  Merry  took  in  his 
Odyssey  (the  smaller  edition,  vol.  ii.).  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a 
standing  or  a  seated  archer  could  shoot  so  low  as  this  theory  re- 
quires. Goebel,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  Odysseus  shot  through 
the  sort  of  ring  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  blades  of 
the  double-headed  axe.  But  we  are  aware  of  no  such  axes  in 
early  Greek  remains,  those  from  Mycenae  being  hammer-headed. 
In  a  metope  at  Selinus,  one  of  the  figures  uses  an  axe,  somewhat 
of  the  Lochaber  pattern,  through  a  wide  opening  in  the  head  of 
'which  it  would  bo  easy  to  shoot  (Benndorf s  Metopen  von  Hclinunf, 
pi.  7).  And  on  the  whole  we  think  that  an  axe  somewhat  of 
this  shape  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  liomer  when  ho  de- 
scribed the  feat  of  Odysseus. 

Though  we  have  been  tempted  to  linger  over  the  axe-heads,  Mr. 
Evans's  remarks  on  and  designs  of  bronze  daggers,  razors  (very 
queer  pieces),  torques,  ear-rings,  and  swords  are  not  less  interest- 
ing tlmn  his  chapters  on  celts.  His  Irish  bronze  fish-hook  (p.  \<)Z), 
although  he  does  not  remark  on  the  coincidence,  is  of  the 
"Limerick  bend,"  still  uted  in  Ireland.  We  do  hope  that  no 
jeweller  will  imitate  the  taste  of  the  Bronze  Ago  in  coal-scuttle 
ear-rings  (p.  392;,  which  are  exquisitely  ugly.  Torques  and 
bracelets  in  better  taste,  for  example  the  bracelet  in  figure  485, 
have  already  been  imitated  in  gold. 


Till:  MI.TKOI'OUTAN  A  UK  A.* 

"|  N  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  an  Act  of  Parliament  made  Wcat- 
JL  minster  a  City.  In  the  reign  of  QtMM)  Victoria  an  Act  of 
Parliament  has  made  the  said  City  and  certain  other  district*  sur- 
rounding  London  into  the  "  Metropolitan  Area."  We  have,  there- 
fore, the  highest  possible  authority  for  calling  by  an  epithet 
which  is  very  like  the  one  appropriate  to  "  Metrnpolitical " 
Canterbury  the  ring  of  suburbs  which  is  without  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  .Mayor.  The  anomalies  of  London  nomenclature 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  this  example.  Indeed, 
at  a  recent  banquet  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  "  Metro- 
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politan  "  governing  body,  the  word  "  metropolis  "  was  more  than 
once  used  by  the  speechmakers  in  contradistinction  to  the  word 
"  London."  A  loose  and  incorrect  use  of  names  and  epithets  will 
perhaps  last  as  long  as  men  themselves ;  but  the  confusion  here 
indicated  is  such  that  no  plain  statement  of  the  facts  will  quite 
unravel  it.  The  City,  or  "  shire  "  of  London,  on  the  confines  of 
the  shires  of  Middlesex  and  Essex,  is  situated  about  sixty 
miles  from  the  metropolis,  which  is  a  city  in  Kent.  It  is  not 
necessary,  except  in  children's  books  of  geography,  to  assign  a 
"  capital "  to  every  county  ;  but  perhaps  we  may  say  that  Brent- 
ford is  the  capital  of  Middlesex  because  the  elections  come  off 
there,  Colchester  of  Essex,  and  Maidstone  of  Kent  on  account  of 
the  assizes.  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  it  is  not  possible  ia 
England  to  use  the  word  capital  as  the  Americans  use  it  when 
they  appoint  a  certain  town,  city,  or  village,  not  necessarily  the 
largest,  to  be  capital  of  a  State.  We  have  no  such  capitals  \ 
and  some  may  consider  Clerkenwell  rather  than  Brentford  the 
capital  of  Middlesex,  and  Canterbury  rather  than  Maidstone  of 
Kent.  But  about  the  metropolis  there  can  be  and  is  no  such 
difficulty ;  and  few  people  can  hesitate  about  calling  London  the 
capital  of  England  and  Canterbury  its  metropolis.  Yet  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  Westminster  is  the  capital  of  England  ; 
and  as  to  the  word  metropolis,  we  have  Parliamentary  authority 
for  applying  it  to  the  suburbs  of  London  and  certain  villages  and 
districts  in  Middlesex  and  the  adjoining  counties.  At  West- 
minster are  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  law  courts,  and  the 
royal  palaces,  for  Kensington,  Buckingham,  St.  James's,  White- 
hall, are  all  within  the  precincts  of  St.  Margaret's.  The  new 
Law  Courts  will  equally  be  in  Westminster,  though  portions  of 
the  east  wing  are  within  the  city  boundaries. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  metropolis  "  as  applied  to  London  is  of 
some  antiquity.  In  De  Laune's  Present  State  of  London,  pub- 
lished after  the  Great  Fire,  though  the  author  himself  does  not  use 
the  term,  an  admirer  who  sends  him  an  "  Acrostick  "  does  not 
hesitate  to  turn  a  rhyme  with  it;  but  the  character  of  his 
authority  may  be  judged  by  the  opening  triplet  of  the  poem  : — 

This  is  the  City  which  the  Papal  Crew 
Have  by  their  Damn'd  Devices  overthrew, 
Erected  on  her  old  Foundations,  New. 

When  the  Board  of  Works  was  formed  in  1855,  under  Si? 
Benjamin  Hall's  Act,  the  word  was  boldly  assumed;  and  the 
Board  is  appointed  "  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  sewage  of 
the  metropolis."  Thenceforth  this,  so  to  speak,  diverting  use  of 
the  word  has  been  usual ;  and  the  Board  now  deals  with  the 
whole  Hundred  of  Ossulston,  the  Hundred  of  Isleworth,  certain 
districts  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Thames  in  the  counties  of 
Kent  and  Surrey,  and  part  of  Essex.  This  constitutes  the 
"  Metropolitan  Area  " ;  but  London,  which  probably  the  framers  of 
the  Act  contemplated  under  the  name  of  the  metropolis,  is  itself 
manifestly  excepted. 

The  immense  size  of  this  area  is  denoted  by  some  of  the  figures 
mentioned  in  the  annual  Report  of  the  Board.  The  rateable  value 
is  twenty-four  millions  and  a  half  sterling  ;  the  money  spent  during 
a  year  is  two  and  a  half  millions.  Baedecker's  Handbook,  of 
which  a  new  edition,  the  third,  is  before  us,  enumerates,  besides 
the  nine  Parliamentary  boroughs,  each  sending  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  no  fewer  than  sixty  distinct  "  villages 
which  have  in  course  of  time  become  constituent  parts  of  London." 
The  area  is  occupied  -by  several  thousand  streets,  "  which,  if  laid 
end  to  end,  would  form  a  line  2,600  miles  long."  There  are  more 
than  half  a  million  different  buildings  and  eleven  hundred  churches. 
Within  the  police  district  the  population  is  fully  four  millions. 
"There  are  in  London  more  Scotchmen  than  in  Edinburgh,  more 
Irish  than  in  IJublin,  more  Jews  than  in  Palestine,  and  mora 
Roman  Catholics  than  in  Borne."  Compared  with  tho  Metropo- 
litan Area,  even  New  York  and  Paris,  tho  two  cities  of  th« 
world  which  come  nearest  to  it,  are  so  far  behind  that  both 
put  together  would  only  equal  it.  The  six  towns  of  ( treat  Britain 
which  come  nearest  to  it  are  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Manchester  with 
Salford,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield  ;  but  the  population  of 
all  put  together  does  not  equal  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Area,  even 
if  the  City  of  London  bo  taken  out.  In  his  speech  at  tho  recent 
dinner  given  by  Sir  James  Hogu,  tho  Duke  of  Oonnaught  men- 
tioned that  since  it  came  into  being  tho  Board  lias  made  65  miles 
of  main  sowers,  besides  making  or  renewing  165  miles  of  smaller 
drains.  The  immense  cost  of  works  in  the  Area,  tho  gigantic  scale 
on  which  everything  has  to  bo  done,  may  bo  gathered  from  some 
of  the  figures  given  in  tho  annual  Reports,  Tho  Embankments 
cost  three  millions  of  money.  The  lire  Brigade  numbers  nioro 
than  five  hundred  men  ;  and  there  were  more  than  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  fires  last  year.  About  quarter  of  a  million  has  been  paid 
for  freeing  bridges  in  t  he  same  time ;  and  nearly  40,000/.  forproperty 
through  which  now  streets  are  to  pass.  No  fewer  than  ono  hundred 
Acts  of  Parliament  referring  tO  UM  work  Of  the  Board  have  been 
passed  in  the  twenty-nix  years  of  its  existence.  Tho  main  drainage 
system  cost  four  and  a  half  millions,  and  Baedecker's  (luidr,  thus 
sums  up  a  few  of  the  statistics  : — "There  are  annually  consumed 
about  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat,  400,000  oxen,  1,500,000  sheep, 
130,000  calves,  250,000 swine,  8  million  head  of  poultry  and  game, 
400  million  pounds  of  lish,  500  million  oysters,  1,200,000  lobsters, 
and  3,000,000  salmon.  The  butcher's  meat  alone  is  valued  at 
50,000,000/." 

The  most  extraordinary  thing  about  this  enormous  and  practi- 
cally anonymous  "  Area  is  the  looseiie-s  of  its  governing  system. 
It  ha.H  no  governing  system,  iu  fact.  Every  parochial  vestry  does 
what  seems  right  to  itself.    Tho  Board  of  Works  is  not  a  govern- 
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ing  body,  and  lias  really  been  called  into  existence  by  a  kind 
of  accident.  The  neighbouring  City  of  London  is  admirably 
organized,  and  might  be  an  examplo  in  this  respect  to  the  Area.  If 
its  night  population  goes  on  decreasing  at  the  present  rate  there  will 
some  day  bo  more  common  councillors,  aldermen,  and  sheriffs  than 
sleepers.  The  City  sleeping  population,  which  eighty  yours  ago  was 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  has  dwindled  to  one-third 
of  that  number.  On  tho  other  hand,  the  suburbs,  if  the  recent 
census  returns  are  correctly  reported,  have  increased  in  population 
by  more  than  half  a  million  of  souls — not  in  eighty  years,  but  in 
ten.  The  question  is  constantly  cropping  up  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  Parliament,  Aro  we  to  let  this  immense  population  govern 
itself  as  heretofore,  in  the  old  hole-and-corner  or  parochial  way, 
or  is  it  to  be  organized,  superintended  by  a  governing  body,  and, 
in  a  sense,  consolidated?  If  this  question  is  answered  in  the  allir- 
mative,  then  comes  the  further  question  as  to  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment— Is  it  to' be  a  Corporation  or  a  Board?  Is  it  to  be 
a  kind  of  magnified  vestry,  a  vestry  of  vestries,  or  is  the  old  City 
organisation  to  be  extended  so  as  to  take  in  the  suburbs  ?  This 
•was  the  old  course  of  action.  When  Fleet  Street  was  built  the 
City  formed  the  new  ward  still  called  Farringdon  Without. 
This  is  only  one  of  several  examples.  The  Abbot  of  Westminster 
stopped  the  way  westward.  His  rights,  which  formerly  extended 
to  the  wall,  were  infringed.  The  Abbot's  successors,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  still  present  to  St.  Bride's,  which  at  some  remote 
period  must  have  been  a  chapel,  or,  as  we  should  say,  a  district 
church,  in  the  vast  parish  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  A 
writer  in  a  new  magazine,  Our  Times,  has  stated  the  question 
very  carefully  in  two  successive,  chapters.  The  writer  is  one  of 
those  people  who  regard  civic  hospitality  with  something  like 
indignation,  and  may  be  supposed  to  think  that  the  army  of  cooks, 
•waiters,  purveyors,  and  wine  merchants  who  are  benefited  by 
a  banquet  in  the  Mansion  House  should  not  be  allowed  to 
live.  Political  economists  generally  run  away  with  some  part 
or  other  of  their  subject,  but  on  the  whole  the  writer  states 
his  views  with  moderation.  He  has,  however,  no  mercy  on  the 
Corporation,  and  would  even  deny  them  the  merit  of  having  pur- 
chased and  preserved  Epping  Forest  and  Burnham  Beeches. 
The  spirit  which  animated  the  City  was  not,  he  asserts,  love 
for  "  the  people  of  the  metropolis,  but  antagonism  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board.''  To  prove  this  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
grain  dues.  The  City  claimed  a  right  to  certain  metage  duty  on 
grain  coming  into  the  Port  of  London.  This  was  resisted  by  a 
well-known  brewing  firm.  "  At  a  point  in  the  litigation,  the 
charter  granting  this  tax  was  ordered  to  be  produced."  The  City, 
however,  "  preferred  not  to  produce  its  charter."  So  says  the 
writer;  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  somewhat  obscurely, 
that  "  the  suit  died  out."  Now,  if  he  had  turned  to  Norton, 
or  any  other  writer  on  the  subject  of  Loudon  law,  ho  would 
have  found  that  the  metage  of  grain  was  a  very  ancient  and 
unquestionable  right  of  the  City.  His  subsequent  remarks,  in 
•which  he  describes  the  Corporation  as  introducing  a  Bill  to  revive 
this  right,  and  proposing  to  devote  the  proceeds  to  the  purchase  of 
the  open  spaces  alluded  to,  though  verbally  true,  convey  a  false 
impression.  We  are  not  particularly  concerned  for  the  City  ;  but 
oven  Corporations  are  entitled  to  fair  play.  The  writer  from  whom 
we  have  quoted  complains  rather  that  the  powers  of  the  Board  are 
too  circumscribed  than  that  they  are  too  extensive.  When  it 
essayed  to  deal  with  the  water  supply,  the  official  auditor  dis- 
allowed the  expenditure,  which  had  amounted  to  16,000/.,  "  and 
a  special  Act  of  Parliament  had  then  to  be  passed  to  enable  it  to  pay 
the  same  out  of  the  rates."  All  its  costs  aud  charges  before  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  on  railways,  gas,  and  other 
suchlike  matters  are  "  illegal,  and  could  be  objected  to  by  any 
ratepaver.  Such,"  continues  the  writer,  "  is  the  discreditable 
government  of  the  Metropolis  of  the  Empire."  To  many  people 
this  remark  will  appear  a  non-sequitur.  It  is  nothing  discreditable 
that  government  is  carried  on  by  a  system  which  gives  every  tax- 
payer a  control  of  the  expenditure.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
government  system  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  one's  ideas  of 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution.  It  still  remains  to  be 
proved  that  the  "Metropolis  of  the  Empire "  would  be  cleaner, 
richer,  healthier,  more  moral  under  any  other  system. 


AYALA'S  AXGEL.* 

THE  least  attractive  part  of  Mr.  Trollope's  latest  novel  is  the 
name,  which  is  likewise  misleading.  Imagination  suggested 
an  Oriental  romance,  although  that  seemed  scarcely  in  harmony 
•with  the  special  genius  of  the  writer.  In  reality,  Mr.  Trollope  re- 
mains on  the  familiar  ground,  presenting  us  again  in  the  course  of 
the  story  to  more  than  one  of  our  old  acquaintances.  Ayala 
Dormer  is  a  genuinely  English  girl,  whose  father  being  an  ec- 
centric artist,  with  an  admiration  for  the  fanciful  and  gorgeous, 
had  simply  carried  to  a  somewhat  extravagant  length  the  fashion 
of  christening  children  by  fancy  names.  It  seems  besides  to  have 
been  but  a  pcissing  caprice,  for  Ayala  had  a  sister  older  than  her- 
self, who  bears  the  sweeter  nmd  more  homely  name  of  Lucy.  The 
names,  we  may  assume,  to  be  expressive  of  their  dispositions. 
Lucy  is  pretty,  graceful,  and  unassuming,  with  good  sense  that  is 
slightly  leavened  by  romance,  and  no  small  share  of  quiet  resolu- 
tion.    Ayala  is  as  pretty,  or  perhaps  more  so,  looks  being  a 

•  Ayala's  Angel.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Author  of  "  Dr.  Thome,"  Sec. 
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question  of  taste;  but  her  beauty  is  in  a  different  style.  She 
is  bright  and  piquanto ;  she  is  outspoken  and  waywardly  im- 
pulsive ;  she  loves  admiration,  of  course,  though  fastidious  as 
to  the  gentlemen  who  offer  it;  while  as  for  romance,  in  place 
of  being  merely  tinged  by  it,  it  appears  to  be  the  very  essence 
of  her  nature.  At  all  events,  it  forms  the  motive  of  the 
behaviour  on  which  the  interest  of  the  novel  mainly  turns ; 
prompting  her  consciously  to  the  acts  of  suicidal  folly  which 
well-nigh  make  shipwreck  of  her  happiness  and  life.  Ayala's 
Angel  is  an  imaginary  "angel  of  light,"  of  whom  we  hear 
more  than  enough,  a  propos  to  her  maiden  meditations,  though 
that  resplendent  figment  of  her  lively  fancy  plays  an  important 
part  in  Mr.  Trollope's  plot.  She  has  set  up  an  image  in  tho 
inner  sanctuary  of  her  heart,  attributing  to  it  every  masculine 
fascination,  moral  or  physical.  When  she  meets  in  the  actual 
world  the  counterpart  of  the  cherished  idol,  then  she  will  marry, 
but  not  before.  As  may  be  supposed,  should  Ayala  prove  constant 
to  her  purpose,  there  is  every  prospect  of  her  dying  unmarried, 
however  her  days  may  be  prolonged.  Of  three  gentlemen  who 
tender  her  their  hands  and  fortunes,  two  have  as  little  of  the 
popular  conception  of  an  angel  in  them  as  can  well  be  conceived. 
Both  are  thoroughly  prosaic,  and  one  is  objectionably  vulgar.  As 
for  the  third,  there  are  glimmerings  of  doubt,  when  Ayala  takes 
time  for  consideration  and  self-examination.  Colonel  Stubbs 
lives  in  tho  best  society ;  he  is  brilliantly  popular ;  he  is  clever, 
and  a  distinguished  soldier  to  boot  ;  and  Ayala,  who  heartily 
likes  him  from  the  first,  is  persuaded  that  he  fully  deserves  his 
popularity.  His  frank  manner  is  irresistibly  winning;  what 
would  be  impertinence,  or  at  least  over-assurance,  in  another  man, 
seems  in  him  nothing  more  than  natural  bonhomie,  aud  on  the 
very  shortest  acquaintance  she  comes  to  treat  and  trust  him  as  a 
brother.  When  Colonel  Stubbs  proposes  to  the  penniless  orphan, 
there  is  not  a  lady  or  lady's  maid  under  the  aristocratic  roof- 
tree  of  Stalham  who  does  not  consider  her  a  most  fortu- 
nate girl.  Ayala  must  certainly  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion had  it  not  been  for  the  absurdly  romantic  turn  of  her 
mind.  As  it  is,  -although  she  likes  and  even  looks  up  to 
Colonel  Stubbs,  his  first  proposal  appears  preposterous,  if  not 
positively  sacrilegious.  It  is  impossible  that  any  angel  of  light 
should  appear  to  her  bearing  the  Christian  name  of  Jonathan 
aud  the  surname  of  Stubbs.  It  is  still  more  out  of  character 
that  he  should  have  fiery  red  hair,  with  a  mouth  that,  although 
good-natured  and  intelligent,  absolutely  stretches  from  ear  to  ear. 
So,  yielding  to  an  impulse  she  cannot  resist,  she  dismisses  him 
with  the  negative  the  Fates  have  dictated.  Colonel  Jonathan 
Stubbs  goes  away  sorrowful,  but  not  altogether  cast  down.  For- 
tunately for  Ayala,  he  has  set  his  heart  on  having  her  for  his 
wife,  and,  so  long  as  she  shows  him  sisterly  regard,  he  is  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  discouraged.  As  for  her,  after  each  successive 
rejection  of  his  suit  she  regrets  with  ever-aggravated  intensity 
the  answer  that  has  escaped  her.  Her  wayward  persistency  in 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  her  own  future  is  at  once  perverse, 
provoking,  and  improbable.  Although  romantic,  Ayala  was  no 
fool;  and  she  was  just  the  girl  to  be  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  ladies  of  greater  experience  and  higher  position  who  had 
graciously  taken  her  by  the  hand.  She  had  every  motive  to  make 
a  suitable  marriage  which  could  sway  a  young  woman  of  her 
pleasure-loving  temperament ;  for  wedlock  offered  her  an  escape 
from  the  dullest  of  homes,  in  which  she  lives  secluded  from  the 
society  she  delights  in.  But  the  fact  of  her  conduct  being  in- 
explicably irritating  gives  the  story  an  interest  which  it  would 
not  otherwise  posses?.  We  feel  fully  assured  from  the  first  that 
Colonel  Stubbs  will  be  successful  in  the  end.  But  the  girl's 
eccentric  behaviour  is  very  naturally  a  puzzle  to  the  many  people 
who  have  interested  themselves  in  the  Colonel's  love  affair;  and 
Mr.  Trollope  ingeniously  exercises  their  minds  in  speculating  on 
her  feelings  aud  the  explanation  of  her  caprice9. 

Ayala  is  pretty  aud  fascinating,  no  doubt;  she  tempts  her 
suitor  on  by  the  unpleasant  surprises  she  prepares  for  him  when 
he  believes  himself  tolerably  sure  of  a  gracious  reception.  But 
we  agree  with  the  Colonel's  good  friend  and  cousin  Lady  Albury, 
that  Miss  Dormer  hardly  deserves  the  trouble  she  causes  him. 
She  is  no  Lily  Dale  or  Grace  Crawley.  So  far  as  we  can  see, 
there  is  little  in  her.  She  has  perversity  and  fits  of  obstinacy,  but 
no  real  decision  of  character ;  while  tho  Colonel  is  perhaps  as 
masterly  a  male  character  as  Mr.  Trollope  has  drawn  in  any  recent 
book.  He  is  the  sort  of  good  fellow  who  seems  to  be  born  to  go 
through  the  world  with  the  regard  of  all  whose  regard  is  worth 
having.  Like  Thackeray's  Dobbin  in  Vanity  Fair,  he  gradually 
impresses  you  with  a  sense  of  his  power  as  well  as  of  his  sterling 
worth.  You  feel  that  his  judgment  is  to  be  relied  upon;  that  he 
may  invariably  be  trusted  to  say  or  do  the  right  thing ;  and  that 
there  is  no  one  you  would  sooner  consult  on  delicate  matters  or  in 
a  difficulty.  The  men  seem  hardly  to  grudge  him  the  golden 
opinions  he  wins  from  the  women.  He  is  far  plainer  than  Dobbin ; 
but,  unlike  Dobbin,  he  is  in  no  way  awkward.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  a  ready  man  of  the  world,  who  knows  well  how  to  make  the 
most  of  himself,  and  who  finds  his  advantage  in  the  knowledge. 
And  the  masculine  side  of  his  character,  as  the  story  goes  on, 
is  thrown  out  into  stronger  and  stronger  relief,  more  espe- 
cially in  his  dealings  with  Tom  Tringle,  one  of  his  rivals. 
Tom,  although  the  heir  to  untold  thousands,  and  although  he 
ought  to  have  benefited  by  not  ouly  a  good,  but  a  fashionable, 
education,  is  represented  as  a  lout  offensively  given  to  gorgeous 
dress.  Thanks  to  hi i  awkward  shyness  and  his  superb  costumes, 
he  is  snubbed  mercilessly  by  many  people  as  well  as  by  his  cousin 
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Ayala,  who  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  his  repeated  offers. 
As  it  happens,  he  once  did  the  Colonel  some  little  kindness  in  a 
foreign  hunting-Held,  and  the  Colonel  is  grateful.  Though  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  youth's  very  conspicuous  foibles,  be  stands  up 
for  Tom,  whom  he  maintains  to  be  an  excellent  fellow.  He  is 
persuaded  that  Tom  is  by  no  means  the  fool  he  looks,  and  that  he 
has  the  makings  of  a  gentleman  in  him,  notwithstanding  super- 
ficial vulgarities.  So,  popular  a3  he  is,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
win  the  young  man  by  little  civilities.  lie  invites  him  to  his 
quarters  at  Aldershot,  and  Tom  is  proportionately  flattered.  If 
the  Colonel  has  any  object  beyond  his  constitutional  good  nature,  it 
is  to  influence  Tom  into  doing  himself  more  justice.  So  strong  is 
the  influence  that  Tom  turns  to  the  Colonel,  though  that  gallant 
officer  is  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  for  counsel  as  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  suit.  Of  course,  in  the  circumstances,  he  could 
hardly  have  fallen  on  a  more  inappropriate  adviser ;  and  it  costs 
this  other  lover  of  Ayala  a  considerable  effort  to  carry  on 
the  conversation  without  betraying  himself.  Tom,  who  is  very 
much  in  love,  very  miserable,  very  angry,  and  very  unreason- 
able, chooses  afterwards  to  resent  the  Colonel's  having  accepted 
his  confidence  without  giving  his  own  in  the  way  of  reci- 
procity. Under  the  united  inspiration  of  love  and  liquor,  he 
goes  so  far  as  to  assault  bis  false  friend  in  the  street.  For- 
tunately the  Colonel's  credit  for  courage  stands  so  high  that 
he  can  afford  to  accept  the  insult  passively.  The  surrounding 
crowd  passes  unflattering  comments  on  his  inaction ;  but  the 
nobility  in  Tom's  nature  is  touched.  He  is  absolutely  disarmed 
by  a  man  of  Stubbs's  high  spirit  returning  good  for  evil,  and  try- 
ing to  screen  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  folly  ;  although  at 
the  same  time  he  feels  even  more  aggrieved  than  before  at  being 
robbed  of  the  possibility  of  revenging  his  wrongs.  It  is  true  that 
the  Colonel,  although  he  had  acted  on  high  principle  or  generous 
impulse,  is  no  loser  in  the  end.  The  story  gets  wind,  and  comes 
round  to  Ayala's  ears,  and  with  that  romantic  youug  woman  it 
goes  a  long  way,  as  we  should  have  supposed,  towards  investing 
him  with  the  spirituality  of  her  "  Angel  of  Light." 

But  besides  Colonel  Stubb3  there  are  sundry  other  people,  in  a 
novel  almost  overcrowded  with  characters,  who  merit  something 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  Sir  Thomas  Triugle,  the  father  of 
our  young  friend  '•  Tom,''  is  a3  graphically  conceived  as  he  is  true 
to  probabilities.  Xo  doubt  he  is  a  Philistine  of  the  Philistines, 
who  delight3  in  money-getting  and  the  consequence  it  gives  him, 
and  who  seeks  relief  from  domestic  worries  in  manipulating  mil- 
lions in  tho  City.  But,  according  to  his  lights,  though  his  ideas 
ere  limited,  and  although  he  loves  hi3  own  way  almost  to  the 
point  of  pigheadednese,  ho  is  a  singularly  large-hearted  and 
generous  man.  With  some  reason,  he  considers  money  a  specific 
for  most  human  sorrows,  and  he  benevolently  deals  wholesale  in 
heavy  cheques.  In  the  hospitality  he  exercise3  as  head  of  his  lavish 
household  lie  is  the  financial  counterpart  of  the  clerical  Arch- 
deacon Grantley.  And  there  is  considerable  humour  in  his  trans- 
actions with  his  son-in-law  and  his  intending  sons-in-law.  as  with 
his  relations  to  his  unmarried  daughter  and  nieces  and  their  lovers. 
"We  understand  how  he  grows  gradually  to  detest  his  son-in-law 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Traffick,  although  originally  proud  of  the  connexion 
with  that  nobly  born  hero  of  red  tape.  Knowing  Traffick  to  be 
almost  penniless,  he  gladly  gave  his  daughter  a  portion  of  120,000/. 
But  themeaunc83  of  Mr.  Traffick,  who  insists  on  spunging  on  him 
after  maniago,  in  place  of  setting  up  an  establishment  of  his  own, 
is  altogether  antipathetical  to  the  free-handed  City  gentleman.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  is  almost  gained  over  by  Frank  Houston, 
although  at  the  first  he  had  set  his  face  as  a  Hint  against  that 
gentleman's  addresses  to  his  younger  daughter,  apparently  be- 
cause Houstun,  with  somewhat  ambiguous  manliness,  maintains 
independence  of  language  in  an  embarrassing  position,  and  more 
than  insinuates  that  lie  regards  marriage  with  Miss  Gertrude 
simply  as  an  easy  and  creditable  profession.  Ayala's  sister,  Lucy, 
is  comparatively  dull,  although  wo  do  not  question  that  she  will 
make  a  wife  who  will  wear  well.  Among  the  many  ladies  who 
play  subordinate  parts,  we  think  we  like  Lady  Albury  best,  whoso 
platonic  afleution  for  her  cousin  Jonathan  might  easily  have  been 
changed  into  something  warmer,  had  the  Colonel  been  heart-free 
and  she  unfettered.  We  shall  only  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  Mr. 
Trollope  has  never  showed  to  more  advantage  than  in  those  dia- 
logues which  he  generally  succeed*  in  making  extraordinarily  life- 
like. 


GORDON'S  CENTRAL  AFRICA.4 

WHEN  Colonel  Cordon,  nftcr  a  brilliant  enrcor  of  victory  in 
China,  whe  re  he  crushed  a  rebellion  thai,  was  desolating  the 
fairest  provinces  of  tho  Cel<  1i.1l  Kmpiro,  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Egyptian  Government,  it  seemed  as  though  n  decisive  blow 
was  at  length  about  to  bo  struck  nt  the  iniquities  of  tfeo >.|.i\  n 
trade  in  Africa.  Had  it  been  possible  for  a  single  individual 
to  suppress  this  inhuman  and  debasing  trallic,  Gordon  Pasha 
was  the  man.  Tho  province  which  he,  undertook  to  organize 
was  scarcely  within  tho  pnlo  of  oven  the  civilization  of  tho 
East;  for  yean  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  adventurers,  who 
had  thought  of  nothing  but  their  own  profit  nnd  aggrandize- 
ment, and  had  traded   in  ivory  and  slaves,  regulation  their 
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commerce,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  by  armed  force.  The 
Governor  of  the  Soudan  had  nominal  control  over  these  "  fili- 
busters," but  his  authority  had  never  made  itself  really  felt ;  the 
Khedive,  therefore,  resolved  to  form  the  district  in  which  their 
operations  were  carried  on  into  a  separate  government,  and  to 
monopolize  the  trade  of  Equatorial  Africa,  with  a  view  to  ulti- 
mately throwing  it  open  to  the  world.  The  lesson  was  to  be 
plainly  taught  "  that  mere  difference  in  colour  does  not  turn  men 
into  wares,  and  that  life  and  liberty  are  sacred  things."  The 
native  tribes  also  were  themselves  to  be  coerced  or  conciliated, 
and  the  practice  of  the  wholesale  capture  of  prisoners  sternly  re- 
pressed, lest,  if  be  did  succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade, 
these  unfortunate  creatures  should  be  slaughtered  for  want  of  a 
market.  The  story  of  Colonel  Gordon's  loyal  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  programme  in  the  face  of  unheard  of  difficulties  on  the  spot, 
and  less  than  half-hearted  support  from  the  slave-holding  Govern- 
ment at  headquarters,  is  told  in  the  volume  before  us,  in  his  own 
words,  ably  and  judiciously  edited  by  Dr.  Hill.  Egyptian  con- 
quest in  Africa  is  essentially  a  thing  of  recent  date,  for  although 
her  fortified  outposts  are  now  found  between  the  Albert  and 
Victoria  Nyanza  Lakes,  the  empire  of  the  Pharaohs  scarcely 
reached  to  Khartoum.  By  the  subjugation  of  Darfour,  however, 
the  Egyptian  frontier  now  comes  within  less  than  fifteen  days' 
march  of  Lake  Tchad,  while  in  the  east  lands  have  been  annexed 
which  are  washed  by  the  lower  part  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Aden.  Traders,  Europeans  amongst  the  number,  had  pene- 
trated into  Equatorial  Africa,  but  the  ivory  was  found  a  less  pro- 
fitable source  of  merchandize  than  human  goods  and  chattels,  and 
the  vast  district  became  the  hunting-ground  for  them. 

The  suffering  and  devastation  created  by  the  slave-traders,  and 
the  atrocities  they  committed,  are  almost  beyond  belief;  within 
twenty  years  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Victoria  Nile  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  forest  waste,  the  population  has  been  diminished  by  at 
least  two-thirds,  and  all  traces  of  progress  have  been  obliterated. 
The  Egyptian  officials,  themselves  inveterate  slave-dealers,  en- 
couraged and  participated  in  these  horrors,  and  the  Khedive,  when 
he  was  at  last  induced  to  move  in  the  matter,  did  so  from  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  humanity,  but  only  through  dread  of  the 
too  numerous  bands  of  slavers  developing  into  a  rival  Power.  One 
of  these  men  was  possessed  of  almost  fabulous  wealth,  lived  in  a 
style  of  regal  barbarity,  and  owned  no  less  than  thirty  fortified 
stations  carried  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  where  the  slave- 
trader  exercised  absolutely  despotic  rule.  An  insufficiently  equipped 
expedition  against  this  person  was  defeated,  and  the  Khedive,  being 
powerless  to  avenge  the  disgrace,  the  trader,  Sebehr  Bahama  by 
name,  reigned  as  little  less  than  an  independent  sovereign  and 
threatened  the  annexation  of  the  entire  Soudan.  But  for  these 
pretensions  we  should  probably  have  heard  but  little  of  Ismail 
Pasha's  desire  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  Colonel  Gordon  was  sent  more  iu  the  interests 
of  the  Viceroy's  supremacy  than  in  that  of  humanity.  Sebehr, 
unluckily  for  himself,  but  fortunately  for  the  country,  went  to 
Cairo  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Governor-General,  and  was 
there  detained  ;  but  his  son  broke  out  into  a  formidable  revolt,  the 
history  of  the  repression  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  the  book.  For  the  first  throe  years,  however, 
Colonel  Gordon  did  not  come  into  collision  with  this  ruffian, 
though  tho  other  slave-dealers  gave  him  plenty  of  occupation.  In 
his  most  arduous  task  he  received  no  support  whatever  from  any 
officer  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  "  The  Khedive,"  he  writes, 
"  gave  me  a  firman  [a  decree]  as  Governor-General  of  the  Equator, 
and  left  me  to  work  out  the  rest."  By  the  year  1876  "  things  were 
generally  consolidated,''  but  his  advance  to  Lako  Victoria  was  met 
with  determined  opposition  from  the  native  chiefs,  and  Colonel 
Gordon  returned  "  with  the  sad  conviction  that  no  good  could  be 
done  in  tho3e  parts,  and  that  it  would  havo  been  better  had  no 
expedition  ever  been  sent."'  Indeed,  from  tho  beginning  ho  seems 
to  have  despaired,  as  well  he  might,  of  tho  success  of  anything 
that  depended  upon  the  good  faith  of  tho  Cairo  "  ring,"  for  on  the 
very  first  page  occur  the  ominous  words,  "  1  think  I  can  see  the 
true  motive  now  of  the  expedition,  and  believe  it  to  bo  a  sham  to 
catch  tho  attention  of  tho  English  people." 

The  slave-traders  of  course  wcro  in  accord  with  the  local  au- 
thorities, and  thought  to  find  an  easy  dupe  in  tho  Frank  Govcrnor- 
General,  but  soon  found  themselves  mistaken.  Some  letters 
addressed  to  tho  Mudir,  or  District-Governor  of  Fashoda,  were 
accidentally  intercepted,  and  one  of  them  said — 

"  I  nin  an  my  wny  to  you  with  tho  2000  cows  I  promised  you.  .  .  . 
nnd  with  alt  to  sntisly  your  wants."  These  cows  they  had  taken  from 
the  trilics  around  them — a  robbery  ;  and  "  nil  "  menu  I  ■  Qnmber  of  slaves. 
The  other  letters  were  to  different  people,  snyina;,  "  I  bring  you  the  DOgtMl 
you  asked  for,  who,  I  hope,  will  pWM  you,"  and  others  to  the  lame  ell'cct. 
Now  these  slavers  do  not  know  that  I  am  011  the  way  tu  I  lie  Mudir  bf  Kiishodn, 
ami  thai  I  am  |ire|.  11.  d  to  m  i/.o  them  all.  1  shall  oonlHentc.  the  2,000  COWS, 
for  I  cannot  cive  them  back  to  the  far-away  Iriln  1  from  whom  I  hey  we.ro 
stolen,  i  shall  seize  tho  slave",  and  t alio  t  le  in  li  n  k  to  He  ir  bOlDM,  if  I 
enn  ;  nnd  1  shall  pnnli  h  tho  slave-dealers,  'flic  road  by  which  this  convoy 
corned  crosses  my  present  enmp  here. 

On  another  occasion  ho  boarded  two  boats  and  found  105  slaves 
stowed  away  under  some  wood  ;  this  cargo,  together  with  2,000/. 
worth  of  ivory,  was  promptly  confiscated.  Horn  in  another  in- 
stance of  the  sfoiindielimi  with  which  Colonel  Gordon  had  to  con- 
tend, and  of  the  manner  in  which  ho  inot  it:  — 

Wnl  1 1  Mel.  had  01110  difficulty  in  r;e!lin:;  poi  lei  1  :ioiu  a  lieilih  to  ■  .irrr 
fioino  ivory,  lie  was  drunk,  and  at  OUco  ordered  the  man  to  he  linni:c<l. 
which  lie  wn«.  I  need  not  say  thai  it  is  more  than  prolmbln  Hint  Wnl  cl 
Mck  will  he  hnnjjcd  nlso. 
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Colonel  Gordon  was  only  twenty-one  day3  on  the  way  few* 
Khartoum  to  Gondokoro,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  his  predecessor,  having' 
taken  over  eighteen  months  to  accomplish  the  same  distance.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  latter  was  detained  by  the  sudd, 
which  had  fortunately  opened  on  the  arrival  of  the  new  Governor 
of  the  Equator.  What  this  is  the  reader  can  best  judge  from 
Gordon  Pasha's  own  words: — 

1  have  made  l.iquirics,  ami  find  that  Baker  rut  through  some  eighty 
miles  of  the  "sudd"  or  vegetable  barrier  ;  the  other  day  my  Steamer  found 
this  quite  closed  up.  .  .  .".  A  curious  little  cabbage-like  aquatic  plant 
comes  floating  down,  having  a  little  root  ready  to  attach  itself  to  anything  ; 
he  meets  a  friend  and  they  go  together,  and  soon  join  roots  and  so  on. 
When  they  get  to  a  lake  the  current  is  less  Strong,  and  so,  no  longer  con- 
strained to  move  on,  they  go  off  to  the  sides;  others  do  the  same,  idle  and 
loitering,  like  everything  up  here.  After  a  time,  winds  drive  a  whole  fleet 
of  them  against  the  narrow  outlet  of  UN  lake  and  stop  it  up.  Then  no 
more  passenger  plants  can  pass  through  the  outlet,  while  plenty  come  in  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake  ;  these  eventually  till  up  nil  the  passage  which 
may  have  been  made.  Supposing  I  cut  through  the  vegetation,  I  may 
have  it  closed  any  day  by  a  wind  blowing  n  doe  of  these  weeds  from  one 
fide  of  the  lake  to  the  other  ;  so  that  the  only  way  would  be  to  clear  out 
the  lake  of  vegetation  altogether,  or  to  anchor  the  banks  of  "  sudd  "  so  as 
to  prevent  the  winds  blowing  them  together,  lielow  Gondokoro  it  spreads 
out  iuto  lakes  ;  on  the  edge  of  these  lakes  an  aquatic  plant,  with  roots  ex- 
tending live  feet  into  the  water,  nourishes.  The  natives  burn  the  top  parts, 
when  dry  ;  the  ashes  form  mould,  and  fresh  grasses  grow,  till  it  becomes 
like  terra  Jirma.  The  Nile  rises,  and  floats  out  the  masses  ;  they  come 
down  to  a  curve,  and  there  stop.  More  of  these  islands  tloat  down,  and  at 
last  the  river  is  blocked.  Though  under  them  the  water  llows,  no  com- 
munication can  take  place,  for  they  bridge  the  river  for  several  miles. 
Last  year  the  Governor  went  up,  and  with  three  companies  and  two  steamers 
he  cut  large  blocks  of  the  vegetation  away.  At  last,  one  night  the  water 
burst  the  remaining  part,  and  swept  down  on  the  vessels,  dragged  the 
Steamers  down  some  four  miles,  and  cleared  the  passage.  The  Governor 
says  the  scene  was  terrible.  The  hippopotamuses  were  carried  down,  scream- 
ing and  snorting;  crocodiles  were  whirled  round  and  round,  and  the  river 
was  covered  with  dead  and  dyiDg  hippopotamuses,  crocodiles,  and  lish  who 
bad  been  crushed  by  the  mass.  One  hippopotamus  was  carried  against  the 
bows  of  the  steamer,  and  killed  ;  one  crocodile,  thirty-five  feet  long,  was 
also  killed.  The  Governor,  who  was  in  the  marsh,  had  to  go  live  miles  on 
a  raft  to  get  to  his  steamer. 

Colonel  Gordon's  list  of  the  losses  was  a  sad  one,  and  of  several 
'Europeans  who  formed  part  of  the  expedition  scarcely  one  survived. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  no  man  under  forty  years  of  age  should 
venture  into  these  inhospitable  regions,  and  then  only  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  similar  climate.  His  own  strong  physique 
was  only  equalled  by  his  determined  will;  these  qualities  added 
to  a  simple,  pious  nature,  and  an  almost  Quixotic  chivalry,  enabled 
him  to  accomplish  marvels  during  his  comparatively  short  term  of 
government,  and  only  make  us  regret  the  more  the  ultimate 
failure  of  his  efforts  to  permanently  improve  the  country. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  1876  he  came  back  to  Cairo.  He  had 
successfully  put  down  slave-driving  in  his  own  province,  but  his 
efforts  were  made  unavailing  by  the  intrigues  of  Ismail  Pasha 
Yacoub,  Governor-General  of  the  extensive  Soudan  district,  the 
capital  of  which,  Khartoum,  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  system. 
This  man  was  at  length  deposed,  and  Colonel  Gordon  consented 
to  return  on  having  the  government  of  the  Soudan  added  to  his 
own.  On  his  way  he  visited  Abyssinia,  to  arrange  matters  with 
Johannis,  who  having,  after  the  death  of  Theodore,  beaten  most  of 
his  rivals  and  caused  himself  to  be  acknowledged  king,  had  been 
giving  the  Government  of  the  Khedive  great  trouble.  The  new 
potentate  had  sent  an  envoy  to  Cairo,  complaining  of  the  inroads 
that  Waled  el  Michael,  his  most  formidable  opponent,  had  made 
into  his  country  from  Egyptian  territory.  The  ambassador 
was  for  some  time  detained  prisoner  and  at  last  permitted 
to  depart  with  presents,  but  without  auy  letter ;  so  that 
Colonel  Gordon  on  his  arrival  found  the  King  in  the  worst 
possible  humour  for  listening  to  his  mission.  How  he  accom- 
plished this  mission,  and  patched  up  a  peace  between  the  two 
countries,  is  now  historical ;  but  the  personal  narrative  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  task  is  very  interesting. 

Ultimately  the  indefatigable  Governor  did  succeed  in  crushing 
the  slave-trade,  by  issuing  a  proclamation  that  "  All  persons 
residing  in  Darfour  must  have  a  permit  de  sejour;  all  persons 
travelling  to  and  from  Darfour  must  have  passports  for  themselves 
and  suite";  and,  as  Darfour  surrounds  the  Soudan,  and  all  slaves 
must  pass  through  it  before  coming  into  the  latter  province,  this 
plan  had  the  desired  effect.  But  the  cure  was  not  likely  to  be 
permanent;  and  no  sooner  was  his  strong  baud  withdrawn  than 
the  slave-trade  was  again  rife  in  Equatorial  Africa,  and 
affording  the  officials  a  welcome  method  of  adding  to  the 
large  incomes  which  their  peculations  already  brought  them. 
Mohammedan  society  is  essentially  a  slaveholding  one ;  the  in- 
stitution is  sanctioned  by  the  Koran  and  by  immemorial  tradition, 
and  it  is  absolutely  hopeless  to  expect  Moslems  to  condemn  it 
seriously,  however  much  they  may  yield  outwardly  from  political 
reasons  to  the  opinion  of  Europe.  As  a  rule,  Mohammedans  are 
very  kind  and  considerate  to  their  slaves,  although  of  course  in- 
dividual arbitrary  acts  of  cruelty  do  sometimes  occur ;  and  the 
position  of  a  slave  implies  no  such  degradation  as  it  does  in  the 
West.  Many  slaves,  indeed,  have  risen,  and  still  rise,  to  posts  of 
great  power  and  importance.  The  real  horrors  are  felt  in  Africa 
itself,  whence  the  supply  is  obtained,  where  the  slave-hunters 
commit  such  terrible  crimes,  and  the  native  tribes  are  deadened 
by  the  baneful  influences  of  the  traffic  to  all  sense  of  humanity  and 
natural  affection.  Another  curse  of  the  system,  for  which 
Mohammedan  polygamy  is  alone  to  blame,  is  the  employment  of 
eunuchs  as  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  harem.  Of  the  establish- 
ments from  which  these  are  supplied  we  must  9ay  nothing  more 


than  that  they  exist  under  Egyptian  Government  patronage,  within 
a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the  capital,  and  that  a  loss  of 
ninety  per  cent,  of  human  life  is  incurred  in  providing  them. 
These  facts  are  alone  a  sullicient  comment  upon  Colonel  Gordon's 
significant  words,  in  which  he  brands  the  anti-slave  movement  of 
the  Egyptian  Government  as  a  hollow  sham.  This  book  should 
open  the  eyes  of  Europe  to  the  real  nature  of  Eastern  Govern- 
ments, and  suggest  a  firmer  and  more  decisive  method  of  enforcing 
the  decree  that  has  gone  forth  from  Christendom,  that  slavery 
shall  cease  to  exist. 


HOLMES  ON  THE  COMMON  LAW.* 

BEFORE  this  we  have  called  attention  to  the  danger  in  which 
English  lawyers  stand  of  being  outrun  by  their  American 
brethren  in  the  scientific  and  historical  criticism  of  English  legal 
institutions  and  ideas.  The  book  now  published  by  Mr.  0.  W. 
Holmes  adds  considerably  to  the  advantage  gained  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  in  this  friendly  contest.  The  matter  is  not  altogether 
new  to  us,  parts  of  it  having  in  substance  appeared  at  various 
times  in  the  American  Law  Review  ;  but  everything  has  been 
more  or  less  recast,  much  has  been  added,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  much  improved  by  the  consolidation.  The  immediate 
occasion  of  the  work  was  the  deliver)'  of  a  course  of  lectures  in 
Boston  ;  to  what  sort  of  audience  does  not  appoar,  but  it  speaks 
well  for  the  intelligence  and  cultivation  of  Massachusetts  law 
students  if  the  average  of  them  are  capable  of  appreciating  in- 
struction so  far  above  the  common  routine  of  legal  phrases  as  this. 
Mr.  O.  VV.  Holmes's  simple  and  general  title  covers  something 
quite  different  from  the  string  of  maxims  and  rules,  supported 
by  more  or  less  relevant  examples  and  more  or  less  plausible 
reasons,  which  we  have  to  be  content  with  in  most  legal  exposi- 
tions. He  gives  us  a  searching  historical  and  analytical  criticism 
of  several  of  the  leading  notions  of  English  law  ;  not  an  antiqua- 
rian discussion  first  and  a  theoretical  discussion  afterwards, 
but  a  continuous  study  in  the  joint  light  of  policy  and  his- 
tory, lie  shows  us  how  dimly  felt  grounds  of  expediency, 
struggling  with  traditional  rules  of  which  the  real  grounds 
were  mostly  forgotten,  have  issued  in  the  establishment  of  princi- 
ples which  are  now  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a  rational  form 
for  the  most  part,  though  many  minute  irregularities  in  their  ap- 
plication, and  here  and  there  downright  anomalies,  preserve  the 
memory  of  conflict  and  compromise.  Mr.  Holmes  does  not  write 
as  a  member  of  any  school  of  theorists  or  critics,  and  in  the  hand- 
ling of  his  subjects  he  owes,  apparently,  very  little  to  previous 
authors  \n  the  same  kind.  Observers  of  hereditary  talent  may 
rather  note  in  his  subtle  and  original  following  out  of  analogies 
and  presentation  of  familiar  elements  in  fresh  lights  a  sufficiently 
plain  continuance  of  like  powers  which,  exercised  on  more  popular 
and  various  topics,  have  for  many  years  charmed  readers  of  Eng- 
lish on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  in  the  works  of  Dr.  0.  W. 
Holmes  the  father.  Still,  Mr.  Holmes  may  be  said  in  a  certain 
sense  to  belong  to  an  Americau  school  of  legal  criticism  distin- 
guishable from  anything  that  has  yet  taken  root  here.  The  differ- 
ence may  be  seen  at  a  glance  by  comparing  any  recent  English 
text-book  of  good  standing,  say  the  last  edition  of  Smith's  Leading 
Cases,  with  such  works  as  Mr.  Bigelow's  Leading  Cases  in  the 
Law  of  Torts  or  Professor  Langdell's  Select  Cases  on  Contract. 
One  reason  for  the  divergence  may  be  found  in  the  multiplicity 
of  co-ordinate  and  independent  authorities  in  the  Courts  of 
the  different  States  of  the  Union,  which  makes  a  much  freer 
and  more  radical  criticism  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  England 
not  only  possible  but  almost  necessary.  And  it  curiously  enough 
happens  that  our  own  decided  cases,  though  in  themselves  they 
still  form  a  system  based  on  precedent  and  not  on  opinion,  add  to 
this  effect  in  America.  For' in  the  Courts  of  Massachusetts,  for 
instance,  the  judgment  of  an  English  Court  is  not  a  binding 
precedent,  but  only  an  opinion  ;  yet  it  is  a  judicial  opinion, 
not  a  speculative  one,  given  by  men  having  authority  in  a  law 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which  the  Massachusetts  Court 
administers,  and  under  analogous  conditions;  and  the  feeling  of 
piety  towards  the  mother-country  which  notwithstanding  super- 
ficial discordances  underlies  the  best  thought  and  work  of 
cultivated  Americans  helps  to  increase  the  weight  of  English 
jurisprudence.  The  decisions  of  the  American  Supreme  Court 
are  for  the  State  Courts  a  still  nearer  source  of  weighty 
but  not  positively  binding  legal  opinion.  And  the  study  of 
Continental  theorists,  falling  on  soil  thus  made  ready  for  it,  is 
eagerly  taken  up  and  lruitfully  pursued.  Altogether  American 
writers  are  in  conditions  especially  favourable  for  the  detachment 
and  breadth  of  view  which  are  among  the  chief  requisites 
of  systematic  legal  criticism.  For  some  time  international 
law  has  been  with  them  a  favourite  subject  ;  but  this, 
though  by  its  cosmopolitan  character  it  offers  abundant 
facilities  for  theorizing,  is  wanting  in  matter  which  exact  criticism 
can  lay  hold  of;  and  its  theoretical  part  belongs  as  much  to 
politics  as  to  law.  The  energy  of  American  inquirers  is  now 
directing  itself  to  legal  archaeology,  as  a  field  more  neglected  and 
presenting  greater  opportunities.  We  do  not  say  that  they  have 
yet  brought  their  school  to  perfection.  It  is  not  free  from  the 
over-ingenuity  and  captiousness  whicn  are  the  besetting  faults  of 
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ambitious  youth.  But  they  have  already  done  good  work,  and,  we 
trust,  are  on  the  way  to  do  much  more. 

Mr.  0.  W.  Holmes  begins  with  a  discussion  of  "  Early  Forms 
of  Liability,"  in  which  he  examines  historically  the  rules  of  what 
may  be  called  vicarious  liability — that  is,  the  duty  imposed  on 
men,  in  sundry  circumstances  and  degrees,  to  answer  for  damage 
done  not  by  themselves  but  by  persons  or  things  in  their  service. 
The  original  notion,  in  Mr.  Holmes's  view,  is  that  the  immediate 
agent  in  the  damage  is  the  offender.  This  might  be  a  lifeless 
thing,  an  animal,  a  slave,  or  even  a  free  person  under  an  ancestor's 
power.  And  in  archaic  law  the  owner  could  escape  further  lia- 
bility by  surrendering  the  offending  object  for  the  person  hurt,  or 
his  surviving  kinsfolk,  to  work  their  will  upon.  Examples  are 
found  by  Mr.  Holmes  in  the  Roman  noxtc  declitio,  in  the  English 
deodand,  and  in  the  still  existing  Admiralty  rule  which  in  a 
manner  personifies  the  ship.  His  general  line  of  investi- 
gation is  interesting,  and,  we  think,  on  the  right  track; 
but  we  doubt  if  he  gains  much  by  appealing  to  the  supposed 
primitive  tendency  to  personify  inanimate  things.  He  says  that 
thiugs  in  motion,  being  nearer  life  than  things  at  rest,  were 
more  readily  forfeited  as  deodand.  We  must  beg  leave  to  differ. 
The  phrase  of  the  old  books,  movere  ad  mortem,  seems  to  us 
not  to  denote  actual  motion  but  to  be  a  mere  metaphorical  turn 
of  speech  for  causing  death  anyhow,  as  when  we  now  speak  of 
a  consideration  moving  from  a  party.  In  the  same  Year  Book 
of  Edward  I.  from  which  Mr.  Holmes  quotes  there  is  a  passage 
(30  and  31  Ed.  I.,  p.  529)  showing  that  if  an  arrow  glanced  by 
misadventure  and  slew  a  rutin,  the  thing  off  which  it  glanced 
(•which  would  naturally  be  in  almost  every  case  a  fixed  object) 
was  forfeited.  In  the  next  three  lectures  we  have  a  study  of  the 
grounds  of  liability  for  crimes  and  wrongs,  which  shows  Mr. 
Holmes's  powers  to  great  advantage,  and  is  to  our  mind  the  best 
part  of  the  book.  The  general  idea  runniug  through  them  is  that 
even  criminal  law  renounces,  and,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  must  re- 
nounce as  far  as  possible,  the  attempt  to  punish  according  to  the 
intrinsic  moral  guilt  or  blameworthiness  of  the  wrongdoer. 
Blameworthiness  is  the  ultimate  ground  of  liability,  but  the  actual 
measure  of  liability  is  not  what  is  blameworthy  in  the  particular 
individual,  but  what  would,  in  his  circumstances,  be  blameworthy 
in  a  man  of  ordinary  knowledge  and  capacities.  An  external  standard 
of  conduct  is  established,  to  which  the  subject  is  bound  to  come 
up  at  his  peril.  Whether  it  has  been  conformed  to  in  a  particular 
case  is  a  question  in  general  independent  of  the  person's  actual 
state  of  mind.  There  are  cases  where  a  wider  liability  is  imposed 
on  grounds  of  special  policy,  or  survives  as  a  fragment  of  an 
earlier  and  ruder  dispensation,  or,  having  survived  by  accident, 
is  now  preserved  out  of  a  sense  that  on  the  whole  it  is  expedient. 
But  the  general  rule  is  that  a  man  is  not  liable  for  harmful  con- 
sequences of  acts  not  unlawful  in  themselves  which  he  had  not  a 
fair  chance  of  foreseeing  and  preventing.  If  he  had  n  chance 
sufficient  for  a  reasonable  man  he  is  liable,  notwithstanding  that 
his  individual  ability  or  perceptions  were  not  up  to  the  average. 
Examination  of  the  doctrines  of  intent  and  malice  in  the  criminal 
law  serves  only  to  confirm  this.  Intent  is  in  some  cases,  as  in 
theft,  a  necessary  index  to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  act 
punished — in  other  words,  to  its  dangerousness.  In  others,  it  is 
reducible  to  foresight;  a  truth  expressed  in  an  inverted  fashion  by 
the  common  maxim  that  a  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural 
consequences  of  what  he  does.  And  "  the  test  of  foresight  is  not 
what  this  very  criminal  foresaw,  but  what  a  man  of  reasonable 
prudence  would  have  foreseen."  The  purpose  of  criminal  law  is  to 
prevent  dangerous  acts  as  well  as  morally  wicked  ones,  and  "  a 
man  must  find  out  at  his  peril  things  which  a  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent man  would  have  inferred  from  the  thing!  actually  known." 
We  may  add  that,  even  in  the  limited  number  of  cases  where 
act?  not  appreciably  dangerous  to  the  public  or  to  any  person 
in  particular  are  criminally  punished  as  being  wicked  in  them- 
selves, the  standard  they  are  judged  by  is  nn  external  one. 
It  has  been  decided  that  good  intentions  are  no  defence  to 
nn  indictment  for  issuing  an  obscene  publication.  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  after  legal  guilt  is  established,  there  1 
is  mostly  some  judicial  discretion  as  to  the  punishment  to  be  | 
awarded.  Except  as  to  capital  ollences  and  a  very  few  others, 
for  which  a  minimum  punishment  is  prescribed,  that  discretion  is 
in  our  system  exceedingly  broad.  The  consequences  of  a  con- 
viction for  manslaughter  vary  from  binding  the  prisoner  in  his 
own  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  upon,  to  a 
sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life.  And  here  free  play  is  (riven 
to  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  personal  blame  which  the  Court 
thinks  ought  to  attach  to  the  party  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Mr.  Holmes  goes  on  to  show  that  the  same  principle  of 
the  external  standard  holds  in  the  theory  of  civil  wrong*,  and 
particularly  in  that  much  confused  subject  the  law  Of  negli- 
gence. What  the  law  moans  by  negligence,  be  strongly  powtf. 
out,  is  not,  ns  assumed  by  some  modern  teachers,  11  state  of 
the  party's  mind.  This  is  more  clearly  seen  by  taking  it  as 
what  it  really  is,  a  negative  term.  Negligence  is  the  want  of 
diligence.  But  diligence  is  not  something  in  the  party's  mind  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  external  conduct,  the  actual  exercise  of  a  certain 
measure  of  intelligence  and  caution.  That  measure  is  determined 
by  reference  to  the  average  capacity  of  men  in  the  party's  situn- 
tion.  And  hero  the  very  roughness  of  the  jotjr  system  makes  it 
really  a  more  accurate  instrument  than  the  judgment  of  judges 
sitting  alone;  for  the  verdicts  of  juries  provide  lor  the  legal 
standard  of  duty  neither  being  so  much  more  rigorous  than  the  , 


public  opinion  as  to  be  inacceptable,  or  so  much  more  lax  as  to  be 
ineffectual.  The  ground  of  policy  on  which  the  law  rests  is  that 
in  order  to  carry  on  our  affairs  with  freedom  we  must  count  on  a 
certain  amount  of  intelligence  and  good-will  in  a  fellow-man  ap- 
parently possessing  normal  faculties,  and  the  law  must  hold  him 
to  make  good  that  expectation  ;  and  the  jury  represents  the  ideal 
average  man,  than  whom  no  one  is  expected  to  be  wiser  or  allowed 
to  be  more  foolish.  They  say  what  is  the  prudence  of  a  reasonable 
man,  taking  one  man  with  another,  and  their  judgment  is  worked 
into  settled  contributions  to  the  law  by  judicial  decisions  laying 
down  from  time  to  time  what  amounts  to  "evidence  of  negli- 
gence." Such  decisions  are  based  on  the  constant  experience  of 
mankind  collected  from  juries,  and  preserved  in  the  experience  of 
judges  and  in  legal  records.  Mr.  Holmes  has  not  touched  one 
point  raised  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  the  book  we  have  already 
mentioned,  that  the  prudence  required  is  not  exactly  the  pru- 
dence of  a  common  man,  but  the  prudence  of  a  man  such 
as  would  commonly  and  properly  be  concerned  in  the  matter 
in  hand.  If  a  man  chooses  to  repair  his  o^n  house  and 
drops  bricks  on  the  people  in  the  street,  it  is  no  defence  for  him 
to  say  that  he  did  as  well  as  a  man  could  do  who  had  not  learnt 
bricklaying.  If  he  will  lay  bricks,  he  must  have  the  skill  of  a 
bricklayer  at  his  peril.  So  a  man  who  drives  a  carriage  is  ex- 
pected to  have  the  ordinary  skill  of  a  coachman.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  only  a  branch  of  common  prudence  that  a  man  should  not  put 
himself  in  situations  where  the  foresight  and  control  of  con- 
sequences require  a  particular  kind  of  knowledge  or  skill  which  he 
does  not  possess.  It  is  negligence  to  put  himself  there  at  all,  and  it 
is  vain  for  him  to  do  afterwards  the  best  that  he  can  do  by  the 
light  of  nature.  It  may  be  conceived  that  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances a  man  should,  as  the  lesser  of  imminent  evils,  take  on 
himself  the  management  of  something  as  to  which  he  knew  him- 
self to  be  incompetent.  In  such  a  case  nice  questions  of  liability 
might  arise.  Suppose  an  engine-driver  to  be  disabled  by  a  tit 
or  a  sunstroke  in  the  middle  of  a  long  run  ;  what  would  be  the 
measure  of  the  stoker's  responsibility  ? 

We  have  no  room  to  discuss  at  present  Mr.  Holmes's  treatment 
of  leading  ideas  in  other  doctrines  of  the  law ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  to  say  that,  even  if  his  explanations  be  not  wholly  accepted, 
his  research  goes  a  notable  way  to  dispel  the  obscurity  that  sur- 
rounds the  English  law  of  contract  in  its  earlier  stages.  The 
lecture  on  possession  is  interesting  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
works  historical  materials  into  the  fabric  of  a  closely  reasoned  argu- 
ment against  the  prevalent  German  theories,  and  especially  against 
the  doctrine  that  inchoate  or  attempted  ownership,  the  intent  to 
deal  with  the  thing  as  owner,  or  aiiimus  domini  as  it  is  called,  is 
on  principle  or  in  fact  a  necessary  element  in  constituting  the  kind 
of  possessory  interest  which  the  law  recognizes  and  protects. 
Altogether,  Mr.  Holmes's  book  will  be  a  most  valuable — we 
should  almost  say  an  indispensable— companion  to  the  scientific 
student  of  legal  history. 


REGENT  VERSE.* 

WE  fear  that  the  Heptalogta  will  causo  general  disappointment 
to  those  who  believe  a  current  rumour  as  to  its  authorship; 
for  though,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  is  very  clever  and  here  and 
there  laughable,  the  general  effect  is  exceedingly  heavy  and 
elephantine.  Mr.  Swinburne,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed, 
ha3  shown  in  his  prose  writings  that  he  has  wit,  though 
no  humour,  and  when  it  was  known  that  ho  had  issued  a 
volume  of  parodies,  something  very  entertaining  was  ex- 
pected. There-  are  two  great  ckissic  collections  of  parodies 
in  English,  those  of  the  brothers  Horace  and  James  iSmith, 
and  that  of  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne.  A  1'ipe  of  Tobacco  and  tho 
Rejected  Addresses  have  this  in  common,  that  they  profess  to  be 
eflu.sions  by  contemporary  poets  on  one  given  theme.  Tho  fun  of  tho 
thing  was  to  suggest  a  pipe  of  tobacco  or  a  newly-opened  theatre  as  tho 
subject  for  very  dissimilar  persons  to  rhyme  about,  and  to  toe  how 
Ambrose  Philips  would  approach  it,  and  how  Swift,  how  Pope, 
and  how  (Jolloy  Gibber.  '1  his  seems  to  us  at  once  more  laughable 
and  moro  legitimate  than  to  imitate  rather  savagely  the  general  tenor 
of  the  poet's  writing.  The  seven  who  contend  against  sense  seem 
to  be  Messrs. Tennyson  and  Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Mr.  I'atmore, 
Lord  Lytton,  Mr.  Bossetti,  and  Mr.  Swinburne  himself.  Jn  tho 
first  place  it  is  equally  a  mistake  in  flattery  and  in  malice  to  place 
Lord  Lytton  in  such  company,  and  we  will  n.iy  nothing  about  tho 
"Last  Words  of  a  Seventh- Itnto  Pod."  Then  the  imitations  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  bards  are  dull  and  poor  beyond  descrip- 
tion. That  on  Mr.  Patmore  is  clever,  but  coarse  and  obvious.  Tho 
other  three  are  much  more  readable.    "  The  Higher  I'aiitliemn  in 
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a,  Nutshell  "  is  a  not  unfair  rebuke  to  Mr.  Tonnvson's  facile  meta- 
physics, and  closes  with  a  delightful  line — 

Fiddle,  WO  know,  is  diddle,  and  diddle,  we  take  it,  is  dee. 

"  John  Jones  "  is  an  elaborate,  imitation  of  "  James  Loe's  Wife." 
The  parody  is  excessively  laborious,  curious,  and  clever,  but  in 
the  end  a  wearisome  and  profitless  poem  to  read.  Finally,  the 
parody  which  seems  to  us  to  be  best  worth  notice  is  "  The  Poet 
and  tho  Woodlouse,''  in  which  fun  is  made  in  a  very  innocent 
way  of  tho  quoer  jargon  which  Mrs.  Browning  used  to  permit 
herself  to  employ.  If  we  r.llow  that  parody  is  a  lit  exercise  of 
such  fine  powers  as  Mr.  Swinburne  possesses,  it  could  not  bo  more 
amusingly  employed  than  thus: — 

"Notwithstanding  which,  O  poet,"  spake  the.  woodlouse  very  blandly, 
"lam  likewise  the  created — 1  tile  equipoise  of  thee  ; 

1  the  particle,  the  atom,  I  behold  on  either  hand  lie 
The  inane  of  measured  ages  that  were  embryos  of  me." 

"  And  I  sacrifice,  a  Lcvitc — and  I  palpitate,  a  poet  ; — 

Can  I  close  dead  ears  against  the  rush  and  resonance  of  things? 

Symbols  in  me  breathe  and  flicker  up  the  heights  of  the  heroic ; 
Earth's  worst  spawn,  you  said,  and  cursed  me?  look!  approve  me! 
I  have  wings  !  " 

In  Amaranth  and  Asphodel  Mr.  Butler  has  gone,  like  so  many 
poets,  to  the  Greek  anthology  for  his  inspiration.  The  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  Ilellen- 
iziug  a  potentate  who  has  been  suspected  of  want  of  sympathy 
with  modern  Greece.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Butler  will  absolve  us  from 
any  desire  to  be  unfriendly  if  we  confess  that  his  translations,  as 
a  whole,  remind  us  very  curiously  of  the  poems  of  Thomas 
Little,  Esq. ;  they  are  smooth,  coy,  and  elegantly  amorous  in  very 
much  the  same  style,  a  style  by  no  means  to  be  entirely  condemned. 
But  they  seem  a  little  too  much  like  artificial  flowers  by  the  side 
of  the  living  jasmine  and  lotus  of  the  anthology.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  lovely  little  poem  by  Asclepiades  which  has  often  been 
quoted  as  giving  the  very  quintessence  of  joy  in  physical  existence. 
To  have  translated  it  literally  would  have  tried  Mr.  Butlers  sense 
of  delicacy,  though  nothing  more  innocent  was  ever  written ;  but 
surely  it  would  have  been  better  to  leave  it  alone  altogether  than 
to  have  spread  out  the  four  concise  and  thrilling  lines  into 
this  : — 

Sweet  unto  lips  athirst  is  snow  to  drink 

In  summer's  heat : 
Sweet  unto  mariners,  when  the  storm  winds  sink, 

Spring  flowers  to  greet : 
Sweetest  of  all,  when  two  fund  lovers  cling 

Beneath  one  bower, 
While  for  deep  gladness  both  together  sing 

Love's  praise"  and  power. 

The  translation  of  xkaiva  is  extremely  bold.  One  might  as  well 
say 

He  lav  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest 
With  his  martial  bower  around  him. 

The  "  Songs  of  Death  "  are  better  than  the  "  SoDgs  of  Love," 
tbough  we  should  have  supposed  that  Mr.  Butler  would  hardly 
have  cared  to  print  bis  travesty  of  Callimachus's  elegy  on  Hera- 
clitus  when  the  exquisito  translation  in  loniea  is  so  well  known. 
It  seems  a  grave  omission  that  in  no  case  is  the  author  of  the 
original  named. 

Dr.  McCosh  is  a  most  laborious  writer.  We  recollect  reading 
bis  Xuova  Italia  very  few  years  ago,  and  already  he  presents  us 
with  a  new  epic  in  ten  cantos.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  criticize 
poetry  of  this  kind,  to  which  the  Americans  are  a  great  deal  more 
indulgent  than  we  are.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Dr. 
McCosh  might  gain  a  small  but  compact  reputation,  and  be  men- 
tioned duriug  bis  lifetime  in  "  Primers  of  American  Literature." 
Over  here  we  are  apt  to  be  more  impatient  of  a  lumbering  and 
colourle>s  style,  and  an  exasperatingly  high  level  of  mediocrity. 
Dr.  McCosh  writes  of  all  sorts  of  things — the  Scotch  Coast,  the 
Literature  of  the  Day,  which  he  condemns  as  too  heated,  the  Paris 
Exhibition,  Insomnia,  the  Fall  of  Ears,  Titian's  Birthplace,  and  a 
thousand  other  themes,  with  an  even  vivacity  which  is  certainly 
remarkable  in  a  writer  more  than  seventy-five  years  of  age.  Dr. 
McCosh  is  very  severe  on  bis  critics  ;  and  as  we  cannot  in  con- 
science say  that  we  are  very  well  impressed  by  his  poetry,  the 
most  generous  thing  we  can  do  is  to  repeat  the  little  curse  that  he 
has  formulated  for  our  destruction: — 

Oh,  for  a  fifty  Peter  Pindar  power ! 

The  pen  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Pope, 
To  scourge  such  hypercrities  of  the  hour! 

Oh,  for  a  furlong  of  good  hempen  rope 
To  hang  them  up,  like  Hainan,  by  the  toes, 
And  teach  them  honesty,  even  to  their  foes. 

This  is  strong  language,  but  the  little  poets  that  are  so  fond  of 
invoking  Pope  seem  to  forget  that  there  was  a  Dunciad. 

We  sink  considerably  below  the  level  of  Br.  McCosh  to  reach 
the  author  of  "  a  Wbeen  Rhymes."  The  principal  poem  in  the 
book  was  written  twenty  years  ago.  It  contains  a  somewhat 
diverting  list  of  poets,  which  is  worth  extracting : — 

But  Wattie  Seott,  an'  Babbie  Burns, 
An'  Jamie  Hogg,  an'  Bamsay, 
An'  Campbell  bauhf,  an'  Cow  per  auld, 
An'  Milton  John,  an'  Drydcn  John, 
An'  dunce-devouring  Sandie, 
An'  honest,  crabbed,  burly  Sam, 
An'  Cioldie,  poor  wee  dandic. 

There  seems  a  line  dropped  after  the  reference  to  Johnson.  For 
the  exceeding  badness  of  the  poetry  in  this  little  book  we  have 


been  indemnified  in  the  notes  by  a  pleasing  story,  although  we 

aro  not  sure  that  it  is  now:  — 

An  important  divine  was  preaching  a  sermon  of  scraps  to  a  eongrcg.it ioa 
of  country  people.  At  the  (Mid  of  each  paragraph,  an  old  man  in  the  audi- 
ence would  quietly  remark,  "that's  Boston,  or  that's  liuthcrford,  or  that's 
Doddridge,  or  that's  Maxtor,"  as  the  case  might  be.  At  last  the  minister 
lost  his  patience,  and  cried  "  Tak  the  fide  body  out!"  "Ay,  that's  his 
ain  i'  the  hinner  en'  ony  way,"  said  the  old  man,  and  withdrew. 

Iii  the  Flower  of  Nepal  Captain  Greenstreet  tells  a  romantic 
story  of  Hindu  lire  in  blank  verso  that  is  much  above  tho  average, 
and  in  such  a  graceful  manner  that  tho  reader  passes  uncon- 
sciously from  page  to  page  with  a  considerable  amount  of  pleasure. 
Tlie  landscape  is  new  and  brilliant;  such  lines  as  the  following  aro 
evidently  drawn,  as  Wordsworth  recommended,  with  the  writers 
"  eye  upon  the  object " : — 

Below  the  rock,  down  trending  towards  a  stream, 
A  rhododendron  forest,  far  outstretched, 

With  ros}-  blossoms  painted  the  hillside 
In  sunset  hues  ;  whilst  Alpine  primulas, 
Gray  lichens  and  brown  grasses,  touched  the  crag 
With  homely  colours.    In  a  tree  hard  by, 
Clasping  a  scented  orchis,  whose  bright  flowers 
Made  sunlight  in  the  wood,  two  linnets  sang 
Melodiously  of  love. 

The  treatment  throughout  this  poena  is  well  varied  and  well- 
sustained,  and  we  caunot  but  fancy  that  Captain  Greenstreet's 
name  might  be  favourably  known  if  he  cultivated  his  remarkable 
gifts  of  narrative  and  description.  Unfortunately  the  lyrical  in- 
terludes are  very  poorly  done. 

The  author  of  Other  Days  has  also  some  smoothness  and 
correctness  of  style,  but  is  absolutely  without  intellectual  ambition 
of  any  kind.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  are  so  mild  as  to  be  almost 
comic,  and  to  suggest  the  ribald  wit  of  a  parodist.  We  have  lines 
"Addressed  to  seme  Ladies  about  to  travel  in  Italy,"  "On  the 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady  in  Crayon,"  "  To  a  Young  Lady  who 
was  alarmed  in  passing  through  the  Black  Forest,"  and  "  To  a 
Young  Lady  putting  on  a  Black  Kid  Glove."    The  last  begins: — 

Why  thus  in  glove  of  sable  hue 

That  lily  hand  enshroud  ? 
We  mourn  the  moon  escaped  our  view 

Beneath  a  wintry  cloud. 

One  piece  has  a  title  containing  seventy-eight  words,  although 
these  are  the  preface  to  only  ten  lines. 

Mr.  Leonard  Lloyd's  dramas  of  A  Modern  Babylon  and  Judas 
Iscariot  have  not  interested  us  so  much  as  the  advertisements 
appended  to  them.  Mr.  Lloyd  seems  to  have  a  wonderful 
reputation  in  the  provinces.  The  Banbury  Guardian  says  that 
"  he  exercises  somewhat  kingly  functions  in  the  realms  of  poetry,'' 
but  we  do  not  know  what  the  dear  soul  can  mean  by  that.  The 
Cheltenham  Telegraph  asserts  that  "  critics  are  all  agreed  that  a 
poet  of  the  highest  class  has  arisen  "  in  Mr.  Leonard  Lloyd.  The 
Guernsey  Mail  uses  language  which  would  be  fulsome  if  applied 
to  Victor  Hugo,  and  the  Sheerness  Guardian  simply  grovels  before 
this  "  powerful  and  rising  writer."  The  respective  journals  of 
Todmorden,  Brighouse,  and  Ilastrich  unite  in  using  the  odd  ex- 
pression "patrons" — "Mr.  Lloyd  seems  determined  to  lose  no 
opportunity  of  pleasing  his  patrons."  In  our  metropolitan  inno- 
cence we  fail  to  understand  the  raison  d'etre  of  all  this  provincial 
ecstasy  over  such  productions  as  Mr.  Lloyd's  plays,  which  road 
to  us,  at  their  most  serious  moments,  like  a  preposterous  and 
rather  dull  burlesque. 


NEW  TEXT-BOOKS  OF  SCIENCE.' 

frillE  rising  generation  of  students  of  science  may  well  be 
J-  grateful  for  the  succession  of  admirable  elementary  works 
which  the  enterprise  of  publishers,  seconded  by  eminent  masters 
of  knowledge  in  their  several  departments,  continues  to  pour  forth. 
In  Messrs.  Longman's  Text-Books  of  Science  we  have  already 
well-nigh  a  couple  of  dozen  of  compact  little  manuals,  by  men  of 
mark,  in  which  an  amount  of  matter  customarily  to  be  sought  for 
through  bulky  and  costly  treatises,  and  till  lately  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  at  all,  is  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  tiro,  expressed, 
in  language  suited  to  bis  intelligence  and  his  wants,  and  bearing  an 
authority  which  may  command  his  utmost  confidence.  Nothing 
cau  be  of  greater  importance  at  the  outset  of  the  study  of  nature 
than  to  make  sure  of  the  method  to  be  adopted,  and  to  get  clear  ideas 
of  the  elementary  laws  of  physics,  with  a  firm  grasp  of  the  rudi- 
mentary facts.  In  preparing  his  handy  little  volume  on  Systematic 
Mineralogy,  Mr.  Hilary  Bauerman  has  contemplated  forming  a 
useful  guide  to  students  who  would  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  larger  and  more  ad- 
vanced text-books,  such  as  those  of  Dana,  Miller,  Descloiseaux,. 
and  Schrauf.  As  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  a  work  so  limited 
in  bulk  to  deal  systematically  and  in  detail  with  crystalline 
forms  of  all  kinds,  his  treatment  has  been  made  as  general 
as  possible,  dealing  with  their  symmetry  and  geometrical  pro- 

•  Text-Book  of  Systematic  Mineralogy.  By  Hilary  Bauerman,  F.G.S., 
Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.    "London:  Longmans  &  Co. 

1881. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Mechanics,  introrluctnry  to  the  St'id'J  of  Physical 
Science.  By  Philip  Magnus,  B.Sc,  B.A.  Seventh  Edition,  enlarged. 
London:  Longmans  &  Co.  i83t. 

An  Elementary  Course  of  Practical  Physics.  By  A.  M.  Worthinrton, 
M.A.,  I'.M.A.S.,  Assistant  Master  at  Clifton  College.    liivingtons.  1S81. 
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perties  rather  than  the  practical  calculation  and  determination  of 
individual  examples,  though  in  the  later  portion  of  the  work, 
iu  which  the  physical  properties  of  minerals  come  under  view, 
much  information  is  given  as  to  the  chemical  constituents,  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  and  the  physical  distinctions  of  the  best  known 
Crystals.  Matters  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  the  petrography  or 
physiography  of  minerals  will,  it  is  understood,  form  the  subject  of 
a  future  volume.  Mr.  Bauerman  lays  down,  to  begin  with,  the 
general  principles  of  form,  showing  the  classification  of  crystals 
according  to  the  number  and  character  of  their  axes  of  symmetry  ; 
the  six  possible  systems,  all  of  which  are  represented  by  natural 
minerals,  coming  under  three  principal  groups,  as  they  are  without 
a  principal  axis,  or  have  one  or  three  such  axes  of  symmetry. 
The  fir3t  of  these  includes  the  triclinic,  oblique,  and  rhombic 
systems,  the  triclinic  having  no  linear  symmetry,  while  iu  the 
other  two  the  symmetry  is  all  of  the  same  kind, — namely,  binary. 
The  second  includes  the  hexagonal  and  tetragonal  systems,  the 
principal  symmetry  of  the  first  being  senary,  and  that  of  the  second 
quaternary.  The  three  principal  axes  are  special  to  the  cubic 
system,  being  those  of  quaternary  symmetry.  The  four  chief 
methods  of  notation  indicative  of  the  faces  of  crystals — those  of 
"Webs,  Miller,  Naumann,and  Levy — are  explained,  all  of  which,  as 
being  of  equal  authority,  it  behoves  the  student  to  master,  though 
that  of  Levy,  a  modification  of  Haiiy's,  in  common  use  amongst 
European  mineralogists  during  the  earlier  years  of  this  century, 
13  well-nigh  restricted  to  France.  The  important  works  of  De3- 
cloiseaux  and  Mallard  are  written  in  it.  For  a  more  complete 
account  of  it  the  student  is  referred  to  Pisani's  Traite,  At 
Mineralogie.  Weiss's  system,  the  least  conventional  of  all — the 
unit  face  being  indicated  by  the  length  of  its  intercepts  upon 
the  axes  of  reference,  as  shown  in  rig.  5 — is  in  general  use 
among  the  Berlin  school.  Naumann's  method  has  the  merit 
of  being  short  and  convenient;  the  symbols,  being  arbitrary, 
are  clear  and  never  to  be  mistaken.  His  notation  is  the  one 
most  extensively  in  use,  being  adopted  in  Dumas's  popular  text- 
books as  well  as  in  its  author's  widely-read  manual.  But  the 
method  of  Miller,  the  most  elegant  of  all,  developed  out  of  the 
system  of  notation  by  indices  first  started  by  Whewell,  is  destined, 
our  author  believes,  to  be  adopted  at  no  very  distant  time  by  all 
mineralogists.  For  practical  reasons,  however,  he  has  made  use 
in  his  crystallographic  chapters  of  a  mixed  system  of  notation;  the 
forms  being  designated  in  the  text  by  their  symbols  according  to 
Naumann,  whilst  the  notation  of  their  faces  is  by  indices  on  Miller's 
system.  In  demonstrating  the  geometrical  characteristics  of  crystals 
under  these  different  systems,  the  solids  illustrated  have  been 
assumed  as  absolutely  regular  in  shape,  every  face  of  the  same 
form  being  similarly  placed  in  regard  to  the  symmetrical  centre  or 
origin  of  the  axes.  Such  mathematical  regularity  is  of  course 
practically  unknown  in  nature,  so  that  in  reasoning  out  the 
typical  or  abstract  form,  such  faces  as  are  either  excessive  or  re- 
duced, if  not  occasionally  wanting  or  redundant,  have  to  be  allowed 
for.  Our  author  consequently  goe3  on  to  treat  of  compound  or 
multiple  crystals,  falling  under  two  principal  classes,  as  parallel 
and  twin  groups,  besides  which  there  are  a  few  minerals  and 
artificial  products  whose  crystals  are  dissimilarly  ended,  the  faces 
limiting  a  prismatic  zone  at  one  end  of  its  axis  belonging,  to 
different  forms  from  those  at  the  other  end.  These  crystals  aro  not 
properly  speaking  hemihedral,  their  faces,  though  but  half  the  full 
number  possible  in  their  constituent  forms,  being  not  uniformly 
distributed  about  the  axis,  but  so  grouped  that,  while  all  tho  faces 
may  be  present  which  have  indices  positive  to  an  axis,  the  corre- 
sponding negative  ones  may  be  wholly  absent,  their  place  being 
occupied  by  some  totally  different  form.  To  this  arrangement  has 
been  given  tho  name  of  hemimorphism.  The  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  it  are  afforded  by  tourmaline,  the  ruby,  silver  ores, 
and  greenockite  in  the  hexagonal,  struvite  and  electric  calamine 
in  the  rhombic,  and  cane-sugar  in  the  oblique  system.  Irregular 
aggregates,  in  which  crystalline  masses  arc  often  found  in  nature, 
as  stalactites,  various  kinds  of  spar,  and  tho  beautiful  capricious- 
looking  fibrous  forms  resembling  corals,  mosses,  and  other  organic 
bodies,  common  in  aragonite,  the  so-called  Jlon  fori,  or  (lowers 
of  iron,  and  native  metals  are  also  described,  mineral  masses  simply 
amorphous  being  excluded  from  the  Held  of  view.  Rules  for  the 
measurement  and  representation  of  crystals  are  given,  with  an 
account  of  the  best  forms  of  goniometer,  Wollaston's  reflecting 
instrument  being  chosen  for  illustration.  The  greater  part  of  the 
figures  in  this  volume  are,  as  in  most  works  on  mineralogy,  drawn 
in  what  is  called  parallel  perspective,  which  supposes  the  .sigiit  t') 
be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  object  represented,  so  that  all 
rays  proceeding  from  the  object  to  the  eye  are  parallel,  or  all  lines 
and  surfaces  parallel  to  each  other  remain  ho  in  the  drawing.  The 
method  of  spherical  projection  introduced  by  Naumann,  and  brought 
into  general  use  in  its  present  form  by  Miller,  supposes  the  en  !  il 
to  be  placed  within  a  sphere,  both  having  common  cent  re  linen  normal 
to  tho  faces,  these  lines  being  drawn  through  the  centre  to  the  surface 
of  the  sphere  OH  either  side.  This  method,  as  our  author  how  1, 
has  tho  advantage  of  representing  the  face.*  of  cry  .lals  in  tho  mo  ,t 
general  manner — i.e.  by  points — so  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  them  that  can  be  included  in  a  single  figure.  At  tho 
end  of  the  work,  after  a  satisfactory  tfef  tfflOfit  of  tho  physic. il  pro- 
perties of  crystals,  their  atomic  weights,  and  their  structure  in 
relation  to  chemical  constitution,  are  given  tho  more  recent  results 
of  research  into  their  formation  by  nature  and  their  production  by 
artificial  methods. 

That  Mr.  Magnus'.*  Lemon.i  in  Kb-un  ,i/<ir;/  Mnlianiiit,  designed 
for  the  uso  of  schools  and  of  candidates  for  tho  London  matricula- 


tion and  other  examinations,  should  in  less  than  seven  years  have  run 
through  a?  many  editions,  is  in  itself  a  sign  of  the  value  set  upon  it 
by  students  and  by  those  engaged  in  education,  whilst  it  gives 
wholesome  evidence  of  the  appreciation  that  is  likely  to  attend  all 
educational  work  based  upon  the  same  sound  method,  and  executed 
with  the  same  degree  of  exactitude  and  clearness.  Intended 
primarily  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  had  no  previous  instruc- 
tion in  mechanics,  its  design  has  been  to  bring  into  prominence  the 
leading  principles  of  the  science,  exemplifying  them  by  familiar 
illustrations.  With  the  view  of  showing  its  connexion  with  other 
branches  of  natural  science,  some  few  pages  have  been  set  apart  to 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  energy,  the  keynote,  so  to  say, 
of  the  modern  system  of  physics.  In  preference  to  the  plan  usually 
adopted,  the  author  has  set  forward  as  a  principle  the  idea  of  motion 
being  more  elementary  than  that  of  force,  and  the  need  of  two 
forces  at  least  combining  to  produce  equilibrium.  The  subject  of 
statics  has  accordingly  been  made  to  depend  upon  the  laws  of 
dynamics,  these  being  preceded  in  turn  by  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  simplest  principles  of  motion.  He  is  right,  we  believe,  in  think- 
ing that  the  theory  of  equilibrium  occupies  too  prominent  a  posi- 
tion in  many  of  our  text-books,  and  that  the  student  obtains  in  the 
problems  of  statics  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  force  and  of  its 
modes  of  expression.  The  order  he  has  adopted  may  be  pro- 
nounced not  only  the  most  logical,  but  that  which  experience 
has  found  most  practically  advantageous  in  teaching.  The  be- 
ginner is  taught  to  realize  first  the  idea  of  motion,  absolute 
and  relative,  the  latter  being  the  only  kind  of  motion  known 
to  us  in  nature.  The  old  Greek  maxim  iv  Kivijcrei  to  nav  was 
anticipatory  of  the  latest  generalization  of  science.  All  things  on 
earth  around  us  seem  to  be  at  rest,  but  move  ceaselessly  with  the 
earth  round  the  sun.  The  sun  not  only  moves  round  upon  his  axis, 
but  is  in  motion  towards  or  round  some  other  point  in  space,  and 
so  on.  In  all  substances  molecular  movements  are  found  to  be  for 
ever  going  on.  In  growth  and  decay  there  is  motion  of  one  kind. 
Transition  and  undulation  furnish  distinctions  of  another  luud. 
Thus  the  science  of  physics  resolves  itself  into  the  consideration  of 
bodies  and  molecules  under  every  variety  of  motion,  being  sub- 
divided according  to  the  particular  effect  that  the  several  kinds  of 
motion  produce  upon  the  senses.  Locomotion,  pressure,  heat,  sound, 
light,  electricity,  what  are  these  but  names  for  the  different  sets  of 
impressions  which  motion  in  its  different  forms  arouses  in  our  con- 
sciousness ?  Mechanics  being  that  branch  of  physics  which  treats 
of  the  motion  and  equilibrium  of  bodies  as  a  whole,  as  distinct 
from  the  motion  of  their  particles,  and  restricted  in  the  present 
work  to  solid  bodies,  falls  under  the  heads — firstly,  of  kinematics, 
or  the  science  of  pure  motion ;  secondly,  of  matter  that  is  set  in 
motion,  and  the  cause  or  force  that  produces  it,  coming  under  the 
science  of  dynamics;  thirdly,  of  statics,  or  the  science  of  equilibrium, 
comprising  such  problems  as  are  connected  with  bodies  at  rest. 
Had  we  to  select  any  portion  of  the  work  as  most  characteristic  of 
the  method  of  treatment  adopted,  and  as  compressing  into  a 
limited  compass  the  utmost  amount  of  recent  gains  to  the  philo- 
sophy of  physics,  we  should  point  to  the  chapter  on  Energy,  the 
distinction  of  potential  from  kinetic  energy,  the  conversion  of  heat 
1  into  mechanical  energy,  and  the  conservation  of  energy,  with  its 
relation  to  force  and  momentum.  A  series  of  well-chosen  ques- 
tions is  appended  to  each  chapter,  and  at  the  end  is  given  a 
useful  set  of  examination  papers  set  at  various  institutions. 

In  An  Elemental- ij  Course  of  Practical  I'/ti/sics  Mr.  A.  M.  Worth* 
ington  has  provided  teachers  of  the  rudiments  of  physical  science 
with  a  series  of  experiments  suited  to  ground  the  minds  of  learners 
in  the  first  principles  of  practical  work.  It  had  its  origin,  wo 
learn,  in  an  inquiry  set  on  foot  by  the  Committee  of  Head-Masters 
amongst  tho  scientific  masters  of  the  larger  public  schools,  as  to 
how  fat  laboratory  work  is  possible  at  school,  regard  being  had  to 
the  time  at  a  boy's  disposal.  Of  eighteen  answers,  two  alone  wero 
favourable,  that  from  Kugby  the  most  warmly  so,  ou  tho  ground 
that  manipulation  and  observation  form  in  themselves  an  important 
education,  and  that  they  aro  necessary  to  raise  seionco  from  a  mere 
cram  subject.  The  spirit  of  tho  other  answers  seems  well  repre- 
sented by  that  from  the  lloyal  Naval  College,  to  the  oiled  that 
laboratory  work  is  not  of  much  educational  value  unless  accompa- 
nied by  measurements  which  can  be  made  only  by  COStly  instru- 
ments, experiments  merely  qualitative  leading  only  to  play.  Such 
work,  it  is  thought,  is  suited  ouly  for  senior  boys.  "  A  master  can 
take  no  more  than  seven  or  eight  at  a  time.  Each  experiment 
would  average  two  hours,  single  hours  now  and  then  being  of  no 
uso."  It  is  on  chemistry,  it  seems,  that  from  this  aspect  of  thing* 
dress  is  to  be  laid  as  a  field  for  practical  work.  But  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  our  author  in  the  interests  of  science  claims 
the  first  place  for  the  study  of  physics.  Logically,  he  urges,  it 
precedes  all  tho  other  experimental  science*,  every  one  of  which 
has  special  instruments  and  appliances  of  its  own,  tho  action  of 
which  is  purely  physical,  depending  upon  tho  readiness  with 
which  tho  manipulator  devise t,  understands,  and  handles  Mioh 
nppliances.  Yet  this  fundamental  study,  which  should  beyond  all 
others  be  soundly  and  thoroughly  fixed  iu  the  mind  of  teach. -r  innl 
I  o  ner  alike,  is  111  dangor  of  being  left  out.  of  night,  or  to  bo  picked 
up  at  hazard  a*  mere  rule  of  thumb  Work.  Tho  course  here  laid 
down  by  him  within  filly  pages  comprises  about  the  same  number 
ol'experimoiitH  suit.«l  to  a  class  of  a  dozen  boys  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Having  been  tested  at  the  Suit  Schools  with  suc- 
cess, it  h  about  to  bo  introduced  at  Clifton  College  for  a  class  of 
thirty  boys.  So  far  from  being  dependent  upon  costly  apparatus, 
the  satire  li  1  of  laboratory  appliance!  comoi  to  a  little  more  than 
i  lol.    The  merit  claimed  lor  it  by  the  author  is  that  this  coursu 
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affords  a  good  training  in  (i)  skilful  manipulation;  (2)  exact  ob- 
servation ;  (3)  intelligent  and  orderly  recording  of  observations; 
(4)  principles  of  indirect  measurement;  (5)  the  application  and 
intelligent  use  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra  ;  (6)  the  vary- 
ing of  experimental  combinations;  (7)  common  sense.  Simple 
equations  and  two  books  of  Euclid  will  carry  a  boy  to  at  least  the 
middle  of  the  course.  The  boys  are  found  to  work  best  in  pairs. 
They  are  led  on  from  simple  measurements  of  objects  at  band,  or 
the  apparatus  in  use,  to  finding  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  length 
and  weight  of  twisted  as  compared  with  straight  wires,  the  density 
and  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  the  oscillation  of  pendulums,  the 
laws  of  torsion,  the  density  of  solids  by  weighing  iu  air  and  in 
water,  making  a  barometer,  determining  latent  and  specilic  heat, 
and  finding  the  co-efiicient  of  expansion  of  nir  and  of  mercury. 
The  pupil  who  has  made  himself  master  of  this  short  but  compre- 
hensive course  will  have  reached  solid  ground  in  elementary 
physics. 


DAVID  BROOME,  ARTIST.* 

MRS.  O'REILLY  is  known,  and  not  unfavourably  known,  as 
the  author  of  several  short  tales.  Her  /Sussex  Stories  we 
noticed  with  praise  so  late  as  last  autumn.  Unfortunately  she  has 
not  been  content  with  going  on  in  the  line  in  which  she  had  met 
with  success;  but,  either  of  her  own  movement,  or  encouraged  by 
outsiders,  she  has  ventured  on  a  novel  of  the  orthodox  dimensions 
of  three  full  volumes.  The  frog  of  the  fable,  for  all  we  are  told, 
might  have  very  well  passed  muster  as  a  simple  frog.  It  was  not 
tili  it  came  to  puff  itself  out  beyond  its  natural  dimensions  that  it 
became  a  failure  and  an  absurdity.  There  is  no  worse  enemy  to 
many  a  storyteller  than  the  third  volume.  On  not  a  few,  indeed, 
even  the  second  can  bring  utter  ruin.  There  are  plenty  of  writers 
who  can  write  very  well  so  long  as  they  allow  their  heroes  and 
heroines  but  a  couple  of  chapters  or  so  of  existence.  Let  them 
venture  on  a  longer  tale  and  a  more  complicated  plot,  they  at  once 
become  as  much  embarrassed  as  the  wife  of  a  sheriff  or  an  alderman 
who,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  has  to  manage  a  long  train  as 
she  is  presented  at  Court.  So  long  as  her  dress  had  scarcely 
touched  the  ground  she  had  gone  on  well  enough,  but  when  it  was 
lengthened  by  a  good  yard  of  stuff,  then  she  fell  into  the  most 
awkward  gait.  Our  lady  writers  have,  we  must  admit,  this  ex- 
cuse— that  it  is  the  novel-readers,  making  their  demands  felt  through 
the  owners  of  circulating  libraries  and  the  publishers,  who  set 
them  on  thus  to  make  three  volumes  instead  of  one.  We  are 
willing  to  allow  that,  so  far  as  their  ordinary  readers  are  con- 
cerned, the  excuse  is  valid,  but  with  the  unhappy  reviewers 
it  has  little  or  rather  no  weight.  We  suffer  too  much  as  we 
struggle  onwards  to  the  end  to  be  able  to  listen  to  any  plea  of  in- 
dulgence. When  at  last  we  have  sifted  the  pile  of  rubbish,  it 
matters  nothing  to  us  why  it  has  been  made  so  huge.  That  it  con- 
tains here  and  there  something  that  is  good  does  not  in  the  least 
improve  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  our  indignation  swells  as  we 
consider  how  either  compliance  with  a  foolish  fashion  or  a  real 
ignorance  of  the  writer's  trade  has  made  that  long  and  bad  which 
might  have  been  short  and  good. 

To  pass  from  these  more  general  considerations  to  the  story 
before  us,  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that  the  author  of 
David  Broome,  Artist,  has  overshot  her  powers  as  much  as  she  has 
her  reviewer's  patience.  There  is  not  a  little  that  we  like  in  her 
writings.  Mrs.  O'Reilly's  tone  is  always  pure,  and  her  aim  whole- 
some. It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  she  has  a  failing  that  is 
so  commonly  found  in  the  sermons  of  some  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  admirable  men.  She  runs  the  risk  of  boring  people  before  she 
has  succeeded  in  amending  them.  Like  the  preacher,  she  may 
likely  enough  put  her  audience  to  sleep  before  she  has  unfolded 
and  enforced  her  moral. 

Her  sentiment,  moreover,  is  too  often  somewhat  weak,  and 
at  times  is  worn  to  rags.  She  has  such  a  wish  that  every  one 
should  make  a  good  ending,  that  she  never  indulges  herself  or  her 
readers  in  a  downright  villain.  She  makes  some  of  her  characters, 
indeed,  commit  the  most  atrocious  crimes :  but  she  takes  care  to 
keep  them  so  well  in  hand  that  they  can  all  repent  before  they  die. 
Her  villains  are  too  bad  or  too  good.  They  are  not  consistent. 
They  seem  to  be  all  along  in  training  both  for  the  gallows  and  the 
"  Salvation  Army.''  She  might  have  gratified  the  reader  by  cutting 
oft'  at  least  one  in  the  blossoms  of  his  sin.  Too  much  penitence 
may  give  a  story  a  sickly  taste,  just  as  too  much  sugar  may  spoil  a 
pudding.  Once,"  indeed,  in  her  story  a  great  rogue  is  going  to  drown 
himself,  but  the  virtuous  hero — and  a  stupendously  virtuous  hero  he 
is— comes  up  just  at  the  nick  of  time,  and  puts  a  stop  to  the  suicide. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  by  any  chance  that  he  stop9  at  the  pool  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  rogue  was  going  to  plunge  in.  He  had 
had  an  unaccountable  impression  that  some  one  was  near,  a  pre- 
sentiment that  impressed  his  vivid  imagination.  Did  he  determine 
on  moving,  the  same  wholly  unaccountable  impression  mastered 
him.  Was  he  later  on  once  more  about  to  move,  the  mysterious 
impulse  to  remain  returned  in  full  force.  It  is  a  pity,  by  the  way, 
that  these  impressions  and  impulses  are  not  rather  felt  when  the 
life  of  a  respectable  member  of  society  is  at  stake.  In  one 
class  of  novels,  however,  there  is  no  more  dangerous  state  than 
that  of  being  what  people  call  prepared  lor  death  or  fit  to  die. 

*  David  Broome,  Artitt.  Br  Mr*.  Robert  O'Reilly,  Author  cf  "  Phoebe's 
Fortunes."  *'  Sussex  Stories,"  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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Such  people  are  swept  off  without  any  remorse,  while  the  wicked 
have,  at  all  events,  a  reprieve  granted  them. 

Not  only  is  the  sentiment  of  this  story  often  false,  but  the  plot 
is  of  a  most  complicated  nature.  We  do  not  at  any  time  feel 
sure  that  we  have  sounded  all  its  depths  and  thoroughly  mastered 
its  intricacies,  while  for  nearly  two  volumes  we  are  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  perplexity.  We  are  quite  willing  to  allow  that  the 
heroine  should  have  her  three  lovers,  for  it  is  never  to  lovers  that 
our  stato  of  bewilderment  is  due.  The  first  glance  always  enables 
the  practised  reviewer  to  detect  who  it  is  whom  a  heroine  is  to 
many,  however  much  appearances  may  point  to  some  different 
result.  In  the  present  case  we  found  out  that  the  hero  was  in 
love,  or,  at  all  events,  was  goiug  to  be  in  love,  a  good  two  volumes 
and  a  half  before  he  bad  found  it  out  for  himself.  It  is  not,  then, 
of  lovers  that  we  complain.  They  may  rise  against  us  as  like- 
nesses of  the  King  rose  against  Douglas  on  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  they  will  give  us  no  trouble.  But  we  must  raise  an 
outcry  when  we  are  faced  by  a  mysterious  child,  who  is  left  as  an 
outcast,  by  a  still  more  mysterious  woman,  at  the  house  of  the 
virtuous  hero.  For  many  a  long  page  the  parentage  of  this  youth- 
ful mystery  is  made  to  worry  the  reader  almost  as  much  as  a 
Bwarm  of  midges  or  the  toothache.  If  to  preserve  a  mystery  is  one 
part  of  the  novelist's  art,  certainly  Mrs.  O'Reilly  here  deserves  her 
share  of  praise,  for  we  defy  the  reader  even  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to 
the  origiu  of  this  highly  objectionable  boy.  His  father  at  one  time 
we  believe  to  be  a  forger,  who  is  still  serving  his  time  as  a 
convict.  At  another  time  we  are  almost  convinced  that  he 
is  the  son  of  a  woman  who  was  to  have  married  the  good 
hero,  but  was  tricked  by  his  wicked  cousin  into  marrying  him. 
Her  baby  had  died,  she  had  been  told,  at  a  time  when  she 
was  delirious.  What  more  natural  than  that  he  should  not 
have  died  at  all,  but  have  been  stolen,  either  by  his  foster- 
mother  or  the  mysterious  woman  in  whose  possession  we  first 
meet  him  ?  Who  he  was  we  will  not  reveal,  but  we  may  let 
out  that,  though  his  foster  father  was  not  in  prison,  he  fully 
deserved  to  be  ;  for  he,  too,  had  been  a  forger  and  a  scoundrel  in 
general.  The  boy,  of  course,  reforms,  like  every  one  else;  and  at 
the  present  time,  instead  of  being  a  pickpocket,  is  likely  enough  a 
churchwarden. 

The  descriptions  of  scenery  and  of  places,  which  are  scattered 
about  with  a  too  liberal  hand,  do  not,  in  our  opinion,  by  any  means- 
help  us  through  the  mysteries.  We  knew  only  too  well  what  was 
coming  when  the  story  opened  in  a  greengrocer's  shop,  and  we 
read  how  "  red-ripe  berries,  golden-brown  potatoes,  and  piles  of 
fresh  green  vegetables  contrasted  well  with  one  another.  It  was 
an  idyllic  sort  of  business,"  the  author  adds.  Idyllic  or  not, 
"  golden-brown  potatoes  "  were  too  much  for  us.  Even  in  "word- 
painting  "a  line  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  it  should  certainly  be 
drawn  some  way  above  potatoes.  If  we  are  not  careful,  we  shall 
sink  down  to  onions,  and  from  onions  to  artichokes.  On  later 
pages  we  certainly  get  into  higher  society,  and  are  introduced  to 
a  breakfast-table  that  glittered  with  silver  and  was  decked  with 
flowers.  The  owner  of  the  house  and  his  wife  alone  were  present. 
She,  we  read,  presiding  over  the  teapot,  wore  a  rose  in  the 
waist-belt  of  her  dress.  Two  pages  later  on  we  find  that  her 
husband  drank  coffee.  Can,  we  would  respectfully  ask — can  a 
woman  be  said  to  preside  over  a  teapot  which  is  for  her  own  use, 
and  for  hers  alone  ?  It  is,  we  are  well  aware,  a  favourite  term 
with  women  authors,  for  it  seems  to  imply  a  certain  dignity,  if  not, 
indeed,  actual  power ;  but  for  that  very  reason  we  are  justified  in 
insisting  that  it  shall  be  kept  to  its  strict  use.  But  from  "  word- 
painting  "  we  are  getting  to  women's  rights,  and  where  they  will 
lead  us  none  can  know.  As  Tristram  Shandy  wrote,  "  The  con- 
troversy led  them  naturally  into  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Thomat 
Aquinas  to  the  devil."  We  will,  therefore,  stop  short  while  yet 
there  is  time,  and  retrace  our  steps.  What,  we  would  ask  our 
author,  is  gained  by  giving  such  a  description  as  the  following  of 
a  house  iu  the  West-end  of  Loudon  during  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember?— 

The  sunshine  would  have  penetrated  within,  had  that  been  possible,  and 
would  have  lit  up  the  gilding  and  paint,  the  rich  amber-coloured  curtains  of 
the  drawing-rooms,  the  pictures,  statues,  china,  and  handsome  furniture  of 
which  the  house  was  full,  but  shutters  were  closed  jealously,  and  blinds 
drawn  down.  Still,  do  what  Mrs.  Dryson  the  housekeeper  might  to  exclude 
those  long,  warm  beams,  they  persisted  in  tinding  their  way  through  chinks 
in  the  shutters,  or  where  blinds  did  not  hang  absolutely  straight,  and  so  lay 
upon  the  carpets,  or  made  bright  bands  upon  the  delicate  tints  of  ceiling  or 
cornice,  driving  the  housekeeper  to  distraction  as  she  visited  one  room  after 
another,  to  make  sure  that  nothing  was  getting  faded  or  tarnished,  and 
found  the  sunshine  before  her  always. 

Let  our  author,  we  beg  her,  not  attempt  to  write  so  big  a  hook  that, 
in  order  to  get  it  lilled,  she  must  have  recourse  to  long  descriptions 
of  what  is  not  worth  describing  even  briefly.  She  has  a  certain  power 
of  her  own.  In  these  three  volumes  there  are  parts  which  are 
very  pleasing.  The  heroine,  though  her  name,  Lettice,  is  certainly 
the  last  that  a  greengrocer  would  be  likely  to  give  his  daughter,  is 
yet  a  charming  young  lady,  and  well  deserves  her  three  lovers, 
and  even  half-a-dozen  more,  had  she  needed  them.  The  hero  is  a 
little  tiresome,  if  not  indeed  oppressive,  with  his  virtue,  and 
might  surelv  have  a  little  sooner  found  out  that  he  was  capable  of 
becoming  a  lover.  Still,  even  he  would  have  passed  muster  very 
well,  had  we  had  much  less  of  him.  Some  of  the  minor  characters 
are  well  drawn.  With  all  its  faults,  and  that  they  are  many  we 
have  not  failed  to  show,  this  story  is  likely  enough  to  find  many- 
readers,  and  to  interest  them,  in  spite  of,  or  perhaps  on  account  of, 
the  serious  defects  which  we  have  had  to  point  out. 
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IN  THE  ARDEXXES.* 

THE  general  mass  of  English,  and  perhaps  of  all,  tourists  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes — those  who  resolve  to  do  as  others 
do,  and  those  who  determine  to  go  somewhere  with  the  certainty 
that  only  the  select  few  will  be  found  on  the  same  track.  The 
ftirst  class  are  inspired  by  the  amiable  desire  to  have  the  power  of 
talking  to  their  neighbours  about  the  places  they  have  visited  and 
the  sights  they  have  seen.  The  second  have  the  less  amiable 
Riubition  of  speaking  loftily  of  localities  which  have  never  been 
penetrated  by  the  vulgar  herd.  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
like  the  first  class  better  than  the  second,  and  even  to  think  them 
the  wiser,  on  the  principle  that  "  everybody  "  is  wiser  than  "  any- 
body." Of  course  there  is  a  small  third  class,  who  go  where  they 
like  to  go,  led  by  their  own  personal  tastes  and  by  their  reason- 
able expectations  of  instruction  ov  amusement ;  but  they  are  pro- 
bably a  small  minority. 

The  district  which  is  known  as  the  Ardennes  lias  li(  tie  chance  of 
being  known  to  either  of  the  first  two  classes  we  have  referred  to. 
It  never  has  been  fashionable,  and  it  never  will  be  ;  it  will  pro- 
bably never,  or  not  for  a  very  long  time,  be  visited  by  any  one 
because  others  go  there  ;  nor  is  it  sufficiently  "  out  of  the  way  :' 
to  prove  attractive  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  unbeaten 
tracks.  Who  would  think  of  boasting  that  he  had  been  in  the 
Ardennes  when  he  might  brag  that  he  had  been  in  the  Salz- 
kainmergut?  Yet  Mrs.  Macquoid  is  right  when  she  speaks  of  tho 
Ardennes  as  a  delightful  province  in  which  many  a  picturesque 
journey  may  be  taken,  although  with  equal  right  she  speaks  of  it 
us  being  unfrequented,  and  she  has  done  well  to  add  this  volume 
lo  her  previous  entertaining  books  on  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
We  quite  believe  that  many  a  quiet  and  meditative  traveller,  who 
Las  already  "  done  "  the  ordinary  routes  in  Switzerland  and  Italy 
,iud  France,  and  who  detests  mobs  of  tourists,  and  cares  nothing 
k»r  the  glories  of  Alpine-climbing  either  in  Switzerland  or  out  of 
t,  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  for  leading  hiin  to  a  dis- 
trict so  charming  in  all  its  natural  features,  and  so  compara- 
tively undisturbed  by  the  bustle  of  the  outer  world.  It  is, 
in  (act,  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Ardennes  has  been  so 
Completely  overleaped.  Tourists  to  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland 
skirt  it  on  the  North — at  Namur,  Liege,  and  Verviers.  Since  the 
Franco-German  war  a  good  many  resolute  sightseers  must  have 
i'  en  its  southern  side  at  Sedan  ;  yet  few  of  these  have  ever 
penetrated  the  "  Forest  of  Arden."  Even  the  habitues  of  Spa,  we 
ire  told,  scarcely  do  more  than  take  a  day's  drive  to  Coo;  few  of 
iheni  remain  to  eDjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  which  surrounds  that 
pretty  village. 

We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  route  of  these  travellers  might 
i«?e  been  improved  ;  but  what  traveller  has  not  thought  he  had 
lone  better,  or  could  have  done  better,  than  those  who  came  after 
jim,  or  had  gone  before  him?  Once  or  twice  Mrs.  Macquoid  inti- 
mates that  they  had  departed  from  a  better  plan  which  they  had 
ilieady  formed,  or  might  have  done  better  than  they  did.  These, 
jowever,  are  small  matters,  and,  taking  her  book  as  it  stands,  it 
frill  be  a  useful  and  pleasant  guide  to  those  who  may  think  of 
tisiting  the  district  which  it  describes,  and  will  give  a  very  fair 
tuliun  of  what  it  is  to  those  who  may  have  no  such  intention. 
\iter  a  few  introductory  remarks,  the  writer  suggests  several- 
r<>ute0,  and  then  lands  us  by  way  of  railway  at  Brussels  and  Namur, 
jrhence  she  takes  us  up  the  Meuse  to  Dinant.    This  little  town  is 

t  altogether  unlike  its  almost  namesake,  Dinan,  in  Brittany, 
It  has  very  nearly  the  same  population,  somewhere  about  7,000  or 
i  000 ;  it  stands  on  a  river,  and  the  ground  rises  abruptly  from 
id  river-side,  the  chief  difference  being  that,  in  the  case  of  Dinant, 
he  principal  streets  are  down  by  the  river-side,  instead  of  being 
»ii  the  top  of  the  bill.  Both  of  the  little  towns  have  something  of 
1  history,  too,  in  tho  past,  and  one  altogether  out  of  proportion  at 
«ast  to  their  present  size  and  importance.  The  legends  connected 
with  the  Breton  Dinan  are  tolerably  well  known,  at  least  to  the  con- 
siderable colonie  anr/laitie  which  has  for  many  years  flourished  there. 
Duguesclin  and  "Thomas  of  Cantorb6ry  "  are  household  words 
imi  ng  French  and  English  in  that  antique,  untidy,  and  somewhat 
idorous  little  town.  There  is  no  English  colony  at  Dinant, 
although  from  time  to  time  some  artists  may  bo  found  here,  who 
tre  making  sketches  in  its  charming  neighbourhood,  and  in  tho 
brest  of  the  Ardennes. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  tho  painter  W'iertz,  of  eccen- 
ric  genius,  was  a  native  of  Dinant.  Probably  few  who  have  seen 
lis  fearful  and  wondeiful  legacy  of  pictures  at  Brussels  will  bo  nt- 
racted  to  Dinant  by  such  a  consideration.  In  fact,  the  great  charm 
>f  thin  whole  region  is  that  th-jre  is  "very  little  to  see."  Mo-t 
ravellera  who  have  been  in  a  party  which  had  been  working  very 
lard  at  sightseeing  can  remember  the  ill-concealed  delight  de- 
listed on  the  countenances  of  their  companions  when  they  had 
irrived  at  a  place  where  there  was  nothing  to  nee,  and  nothing  to 
!o  but  rest  and  dine.  There  certainly  is  this  charm  about  the 
Wdenries  that  the  traveller  can  wander  about  at  his  own  sweet 
till,  feeling  under  no  obligation  to  visit  picture-galleries,  elnm  hat. 
ir  battle-fields,  unless  In:  goes  out  of  the  forest  to  Sedan  or  Lion. 
linant,  however,  as  we  have  said,  has  a  history  of  its  own  ;  and, 
ndeed,  the  Dinantinns  of  old  wm  to  have  been  terrible  I'm - 
inters.  Near  it  was  tho  rival  town  of  I'ouvignes,  with  which  it 
ived  in  constant  enmity.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  re.iders 
hat  this  place  is  no  more  to  bo  confounded  with  Bovine*  th.ui 
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is  Dinant  to  be  identified  with  its  namesake  in  Brittany.  But 
Dinant  was  not  contented  to  fight  its  battles  with  Bouvignes.  It 
provoked  that  excellent  monarch  Philip  "  the  Good,"  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  unfortunately  for  them  was  not  one  of  those  who 
turn  the  left  cheek  when  they  are  smitten  on  the  right.  To 
defy  and  insult  the  Duke  was  had  enough  ;  to  hang  his  ambassador 
was  unpardonable.  The  town  was  brutally  pillaged  and  burned  ; 
the  priests,  women,  and  children  were  spared;  the  men  were 
mostly  put  to  death,  eight  hundred  prisoners  being  flung  into  the 
Meuse  and  drowned  before  Bouvignes. 

Mrs.  Macquoid  mentions  that  the  Dinantians  were  not  cured  of 
their  insolence  even  by  this  terrible  calamity,  when,  as  an  old 
French  writer  says,  the  town  "  was  burned  down  in  such  a  fashion 
that  it  looked  as  if  it  had  been  in  ruins  for  a  century."  About  a 
century  later,  when  summoned  to  surrender  to  the  French  by  the 
Due  de  Nevers,  they  sent  back  the  answer  that,  if  they  could  lay 
hold  of  the  Duke  and  his  master,  they  would  roast  and  eat  their 
hearts  and  livers — a  pleasantry  which  cost  them  the  sacking  and 
burning  of  their  town. 

These  incidents  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  historical ;  but  a 
salient  feature  in  the  present  volume,  after  its  descriptions  of 
routes  and  scenery,  and  its  pleasant  gossiping  sketches  of  the 
country  people  and  their  ways  and  their  chatter,  is  the  legendary  lore 
which  Mrs.  Macquoid  has  collected  from  place  to  place  and  put 
upon  record  in  her  book.  It  is  very  curious  what  a  prominent  part 
the  Evil  Spirit  plays  in  these  stories.  In  this  respect,  perhaps,  the 
legends  of  most  unfrequented  districts  are  very  much  alike.  In 
these,  however,  we  fancy  there  are  fewer  illustrations  than  usual 
of  the  aphorism  that  "  the  Devil  is  an  ass."  Too  frequently,  we 
regret  to  say,  his  satanic  majesty  has  the  best  of  it ;  and  even  when 
he  is  worsted,  it  is  not  always  by  such  means  as  can  be  quite  ap- 
proved of.  The  leger.d  of  St.  Remaclius  has  a  mixture  of  both 
elements.  According  to  that,  Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  wolf,  had 
killed  the  Saint's  ass  Jack ;  but  being  caught  in  his  rosary  was 
kept  for  a  time,  and  made  to  do  the  work  of  his  victim.  After 
undergoing  considerable  toil  and  humiliation,  he  made  his  escape 
through  the  rosary  slipping  from  his  neck.  This  story,  let  us  note 
in  passing,  is  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Bouillon,  the 
home  of  Godfrey  the  great  Crusader.  The  story  of  the  Lords  of 
Samree  and  Berismenil  also  introduces  Satanic  agency,  and  in  a 
more  horrible  form.  Far  pleasanter  is  his  defeat  at  Stavelst,if  we 
cannot  entirely  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  accomplished. 
St.  Remaclius  had  determined  to  build  an  abbey  in  this  place  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  who 
had  full  sway  over  the  locality.  Satan  naturally  did  his  best  to 
hinder  the  work,  but  in  vain.  At  last  he  determined  to  heave  a 
great  block  of  quartz  on  to  the  roof  of  the  abbey  in  the  middle  of 
the  consecration  service.  St.  Remaclius,  however,  became  aware 
that  he  was  on  the  road,  carrying  the  huge  stone  with  some  diffi- 
culty up  the  hill.  He  caused  all  the  old  shoes  and  sandals  they 
could  get  to  be  stuffed  into  a  sack,  and  sent  "  the  most  saintly  of 
the  brethren "  with  the  collection  to  meet  the  eneiny.  When 
Satan  asked  the  monk  how  far  it  was  to  Stavelst,  the  monk 
emptied  out  the  contents  of  his  sack,  and  informed  him  that  he 
had  worn  them  all  out  since  he  left  the  town.  Apparently  the 
Father  of  Lies  had  not  the  power  of  discerning  the  character  of 
the  statement  thus  made ;  so,  with  a  dreadful  yell,  he  flung  down 
his  load  and  disappeared.  This  story,  if  not  irreproachable,  has 
certainly  elements  of  edification  in  it  which  are  absent  from  some 
of  the  others.  As  we  have  remarked,  the  Evil  One  has  too 
frequently  the  best  of  it;  but  that  is  not  the  writer's  fault;  she 
tells  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  her. 

Generally  speaking,  Mrs.  Macquoid  lias  shown  taste  and  senso 
in  the  selection  of  objects  for  description  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  has  described  them.  Her  talk  about  the  architectural 
features  of  Laon  and  of  Liege,  for  example,  is  very  pleasant ;  and 
she  seldom  makes  mistakes,  for  she  knows  how  to  avoid  getting 
out  of  her  depth.  Onco  wo  meet  with  a  queer  sentence.  "  The 
peasants,"  she  says,  "speak  what  is  called  Walloon,  the  ancient 
French  idiom,  which,  according  to  somo  writers,  is  the  ancient 
Gallic  language."  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Walloon  is  a 
species  of  French  ;  but  what  Mrs.  Macquoid  means  by  the  ancient 
French  idiom  which,  according-  to  some  writers,  is  the  ancient 
Qallfa  language,  wo  cannot  imagine.  Tho  ancient  Gallic  language 
was  a  Celtic  tongue.  Tho  old  Prankish  language-,  spoken  at 
Laon  for  example,  one  of  tho  Prankish  capitals  (a  fact  which  Mrs. 
Macquoid  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  mention)  was  as  certainly 
a  Teutonic  or  Germanic  language.  Tho  French  language,  pro- 
perly so  called,  is  just  as  obviously  a  Latin  or  Romance  language. 
But  this  is  quite  an  exceptional  slip.  We  should  add  that  the 
illustrations  are  charming,  us  they  seem  also  to  be  accurate. 


MINOR  NOTKT.S. 

PR0PE8S0B  JOSEPH  I!.  MAYOR'S  first  instalment  of  a  full 
and  elaborate  edition  of  Cicero's  treatise  ])o  Anturti  Ihtirum 
( 1  )  ha  1  remained  over  long  in  our  hands  without  receiving  the  notice 
v.hieh  isitf  duo.  Tho  work  itself  is  of  but  moderate  interest,  like  nil 
Ce-  io's  philosophical  writings.  Of  original  thought  there  is  neither 
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any  trace  nor  any  profession.  It  has  a  certain  worth  as  secondary 
evidence  of  the  topics  and  arguments  current  in  tho  post-Aristo- 
telian Creek  schools;  but  tho  independent  sources  of  evidence, 
though  not  satisfying,  are  enough  to  show  that  Cicero  is  a  witness 
not  above  suspicion  as  to  his  intelligence,  and  to  make  him  more 
than  suspected  as  to  his  fairness.  The  Epicurean  school,  in  parti- 
cular, is  grossly  misrepresented  by  him  here  and  elsewhere.  Per- 
haps tho  chief  entertainment  a  modern  reader  can  find  in  tho 
philosophical  dialogues  of  Cicero  is  to  observe  how  venerable  ore 
all  tho  controversial  commonplaces  of  natural  theologians  and  their 
opponents.  Thus  tho  standing  difficulty  about  a  creation  taking 
place  at  one  time  rather  than  another  is  clearly  enough  given  by 
the  Epicurean  spokesman  in  this  book.  Again,  one  of  his  taunts 
addressed  to  the  .Stoic,  "  ut  tragici  pob'tae,  cum  explicare  argu- 
menti  exituni  nob  potestis,  confugitis  ad  deum,"  has  a  curiously 
modern  ring  about  it.  There  remains,  of  course,  the  interest  of 
Cicero's  Latin,  which  is  always  worth  studying  as  a  work  of 
art  for  its  own  sako.  And  in  this  case  we  see  him  deli- 
berately making  experiments  on  the  language  to  extend  its 
powers  of  representing  the  Greek  philosophical  vocabulary, 
and,  if  not  actually  coining  words,  iixing  upon  them  the  technical 
sense  in  which  they  have  remained  as  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  civilized  world.  Providentia  is  a  conspicuous  example.  The 
critical  part  of  Professor  Mayor's  work  appears  to  be  exceedingly 
well  done.  In  forming  the  text  he  has  strictly  observed  the 
methods  of  modem  scholarship,  which  holds  itself  bound  not  only 
to  supply  a  reading  plausible  in  itself,  but  to  show  how  the  corrupt 
reading  that  has  to  be  emended  came  to  take  its  place.  A  few 
conjectures  of  the  editor's  own  are  introduced.  One  of  these,  at 
the  beginning  of  cap.  26,  is  especially  ingenious.  The  common 
reading  is : — "  Hoc  intellegerem  quale  esset,  si  iu  ceris  Jinyeretur 
aut  fictilibus  figuris."  The  conjunction  of  Jinyeretur  and  jictilibus 
in  different  meanings  is  displeasing,  and  not  like  Cicero,  and 
Professor  Mayor  suggests  dicerctur,  accounting  for  Jinyeretur  as 
follows.  The  repetition  of  the  letters  cer  in  si  in  ceris 
diceretur  led  some  copyist  to  write  si  inceretur  ;  and 
this  again  was  taken  for  si  fingeretur,  "  which  would  be 
likely  to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  true  reading,  even  after 
the  insertion  of  in  ceris  from  another  text."  A  material  addition 
to  the  general  critical  value  of  the  book  is  the  full  collation  of 
several  English  MSS.  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  J.  II. 
Swainson.  Professor  Mayor  seems  to  intend  his  edition  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  general  introduction  to  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and  his  commentary  is  very  copious  and  lucid ;  so 
much  so  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  open  to  objection  as  likely 
to  save  students  more  trouble  and  thought  than  is  good  for  them. 
In  Cicero's  own  words  in  this  book,  "  obest  plerumque  iis  qui 
discere  volunt  auctoritas  eorum  qui  se  docere  protitentur  ;  desinuut 
enim  suum  indicium  adhibere."  The  only  place  where  we  can 
suggest  an  additional  illustration  is  cap  38,  init.,  where  the  use  of 
hippocentaurus  as  "  a  stock  word  for  a  non-ens"  might  have  been 
exemplified  from  the  Digest  as  well  as  from  philosophical  literature. 
(Si  ita  stipulatus  fuero  :  te  sisti;  nisi  stetcris,  hippocentaurum  dari? 
proinde  erit  atque  te  sisti  solummodo  stipulatus  essem :  Celsus  in 
D.  45.  i.  de  vcrborum  obliycitionc,  97.) 

Grave  associations  connect  themselves  with  The  Churches  of  the 
Ncne  Valley  (2),  for,  though  the  title-page  is  dated  1880,  the 
preface  is  signed  1877,  and  the  name  which  appears  at  the  end  of 
it,  and  among  the  authors,  is  one  to  which  the  ordinary  etiquette 
of  authorship  would  have  prefixed  u  the  late."  Among  his  many 
claims  upon  the  gratitude  of  architectural  students  earned  in  the 
course  of  his  laborious  life  by  the  scholarly  and  erudite  Mr.  Sharpe, 
of  Lancaster,  was  the  merit  of  conducting  very  popular  and  success- 
ful architectural  tours,  which  he  had  the  talent  to  make  contri- 
butory alike  to  the  education  of  his  fellow-excursionists  and  the 
promotion  of  architectural  science.  Of  one  of  those  tours  this 
volume  is  the  result.  The  ecclesiological  notices  of  Northampton- 
shire are  known  to  all  lovers  of  our  old  churches,  so  we  need 
hardly  expatiate  on  the  interest  of  this  collection  of  measured 
drawings  comprehending  all  the  phases  of  our  old  archi- 
tecture, from  the  Saxon  of  Barnack  and  Earl's  Barton  and 
the  Norman  of  the  churches  of  Northampton  and  the  very  graceful 
Early  Pointed  of  St.  Mary's,  Stamford,  and  Baund,  down  to  the 
more  developed  forms  presented  by  the  round  St.  Sepulchre's  in  the 
county  town  and  the  stately  Perpendicular  of  Titchinarsh. 

In  spite  of  degradation,  mutilation,  and  restoration  so  called, 
undertaken  in  days  when  men  had  hardly  yet  learned  so  much  as 
how  to  decline  the  verb  "  to  restore,"  and  in  spite  of  the  Vandalic 
destruction  within  the  memory  of  many  still  living  parishioners  of 
its  solemn  nave,  and  the  substitution  of  a  flimsy  pile,  bepewed 
and  begalleried  inside,  and  externally  constructed  according  to  the 
worst  pattern  of  conveuticular  sham-Gothic,  the  Priory  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Overie  (3),  or,  as  it  is  now  usually  designated, 
St.  Saviours,  Southward,  asserts  its  claims  to  be  recognized  as  a 
first-class  specimen  of  a  church,  which  is  only  not  first  class  itself 
because  its  dimensions  fall  a  little  short  of  those  of  our.  principal 
minsters.  It  has  been  a  labour  of  love  with  Mr.  Bollman  to  illus- 
trate this  church  in  all  its  aspects  of  beauty  and  of  deformation. 
This  book  will,  we  are  sure,  be  the  standard  work  of  reference 
upon  its  subject-matter;  and  we  cannot  offer  to  the  writer  a 

(2)  The  Churches  of  the  Xene  Valley,  Northamptonshire.  By  Edmund 
Sharpe,  M.A.,  and  J.  Johnson  and  J.  H.  Keesey,  Architects.  London  : 
P.  T.  Batsford.  1880. 

(3)  The  Priory  0/  St.  Mary  Ooerie,  Southwart.  By  Francis  T. 
Dollman,  Architect.  'London :  To  be  had  of  the  Author.  1881. 


better  wish  than  that,  whenever  it  is  reconstructed  to  serve  as  a 
cathedral,  tho  promoters  of  that  good  work  may  own  that  their 
labours  have  been  made  easy  to  them  by  the  studies  of  Mr. 
Bollman. 

We  had  recently  occasion,  while  noticing  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark's 
work  on  Cambridge,  to  express  our  regret  that  its  illustrations 
should  have  been  all  but  exclusively  devoted  to  that  Cambridge 
in  its  modern  aspect  with  which  tho  visitors  of  the  May  term  are 
so  familiar.  We  have  now  to  call  attention  to  a  collection  of  very 
picturesque  illustrations,  not  indeed  of  the  Cambridge  which  has 
passed  away,  but  of  that  which  in  too  many  instances  is  the 
Cambridge  of  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  is 
ruinous,  tottering,  and  ready  to  bo  swept  away  (4).  The  artist  is 
Mr.  Barren,  who  has  by  these  engravings  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  spirited  and  successful  etcher,  while  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Clark  for  the  letter- 
press. The  collection  illustrates  not  only  the  town  itself  in  its 
civic  as  contrasted  with  its  academic  aspect,  but  also  the  neigh- 
bourhood, conspicuous  as  that  is  for  possessing  several  fine 
churches. 

It  is  evidence  alike  of  the  solid  value,  both  of  Bickman's  Gothic 
Architecture  (5) — of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  in  George 
IV.'s  days,  and  in  a  due  course  of  years  passed  under  Mr. 
Parker's  editing— and  also  of  Mr.  Parker's  own  manual  of  architec- 
ture (6) — not  to  refer  to  Mr.  Parker's  own  evergreen  vitality — that 
new  editions  of  both  books  should  have  appeared  this  year  under 
the  same  veteran  superintendence.  Bickman's  book,  in  its  suc- 
cessive forms,  is  of  course  in  ever-diminishing  degrees  Bickman's 
genuine  production.  Still,  wo  are  glad  that  the  name  of  the 
worthy  Quaker  mystagogue  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
the  Middle  Ages  should  not  have  been  allowed  wholly  to  fall  out, 
even  if  it  is  regarded  in  the  more  practical  than  dignified  aspect 
of  a  dignified  and  ancient  trade-mark  of  an  established  manual. 

Mr.  A.  Capes  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Capes,  in  their  Old  and  New 
Churches  of  London  (7),  have  struck  out  the  good  idea  of  repre- 
senting iu  one  volume  specimens  both  of  ancient  and  modern 
London  churches.  •  But  it  is  a  pity  that  the  execution  is  not  more 
careful;  the  illustrations  might  have  been  kept  up  to  a  more 
uniform  level,  and  the  descriptions  worded  with  the  technical 
accuracy  of  modern  ecclesiology. 

Mr.  Bridgett,  in  his  History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  in  Great 
Britain  (8),  collects  a  good  deal  of  curious  information,  from  the 
Boman  Catholic  point  of  view,  upon  the  branch  of  religious 
archaeology  to  which  he  has  directed  his  studies.  But  the  work 
is  not  characterized  by  any  very  critical  treatment.  Mr.  Bridgett 
will  probably  reply  that  he  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and  not  of 
criticism,  to  which  our  answer  would  be  that,  as  both  faith  and. 
criticism  are  attributes  of  truth,  so  they  are  quite  compatible  with, 
and  indeed  complementary  of,  each  other. 

The  Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  well  inspired  in 
planning  for  England  a  series  of  diocesan  histories.  Counties 
have,  under  the  revolutionary  influence  of  civilization,  much  lost, 
and  are  daily  more  and  more  losing,  their  status  of  organized  com- 
munities and  sinking  into  geographical  areas.  But  the  dioceses  of 
the  land  have  not  only  still  within  their  attributes  the  elements 
of  distinctive  life,  but  have  actually  since  the  Church  revival,  and 
the  consequent  resuscitation  of  cathedrals,  and  the  creation  of 
diocesan  societies,  boards  of  education,  organized  ceuvres,  specialist 
schools  and  colleges,  and  finally  diocesan  conferences,  reasserted 
an  individuality  which  the  waste  that  unhappily  marred  the  Befor- 
mation  and  the  consequent  sleepiness  of  subsequent  generations  had 
gone  far  to  obliterate.  The  series  begins,  as  it  is  right  and  proper 
that  it  should  do,  with  Canterbury  (9),  and  for  the  metropolitan  see 
a  writer  in  all  ways  fitted  for  his  task  in  learning,  tastes,  and 
acuteness  was  found  in  Canon  Jenkins  of  Lyminge.  Eour  hundred 
and  twenty-two  small  pages  is  a  very  brief  margin  within  which 
to  write  from  Norman  days  (for  Canon  Jenkins  is  not  content 
to  begin  with  Gregory  the  Great's  mission  of  Augustine),  the 
history  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  Christian  system  and 
of  secular  civilization  upon  the  life,  habits  of  thought,  manners 
and  institutions  of  the  peninsula  lying  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Channel.  It  is  therefore  no  little  commendation  to  be  able 
to  say  that  the  author  has  brought  to  his  work  accuracy,  re- 
search, acuteness,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  an  incisive  and  pic- 
turesque style,  ^'e  must  in  passing  express  some  surprise  that 
Canon  Jenkins,  ranging  as  he  does  over  so  wide  a  field  of  ecclesi- 
astical interests  in  and  about  Canterbury,  and  familiar  a3  his 
pages  show  him  to  be  with  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  and  its 
mediaeval  fortunes,  should  have  totally  forgotten  to  notice  the 
greatest  event  in  the  Church  history  of  Canterbury  for  certainly 
this  century — the  restoration  to  religious  uses  of  the  ruins  of  the 

(4)  Cambridge  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Drawn  and  etched  by  R.  Farren. 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan  &.  Co.  1881. 

(5)  An  Attempt  to  Discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England. 
By  the  late  Thomas  Hickman,  F.S.A.  Seventh  Edition.  With  consider- 
able Additions,  chiefly  Historical,  by  John  Henry  Parker,  F.S.A.  Oxford 
and  London  :  Parker.  1881. 

(6)  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture.  By  John 
Henry  Parker,  C.B.    Sixth  Edition.    Oxford  and  London  :  Parker.  1881. 

(7)  The  Old  and  New  Churches  of  London.  By  Alfred  Capes  and  Mr. 
J.  SL  Capes.    London  :  Bumpus.  1880. 

(8)  History  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  m  Great  Britain.  By  T.  E.  Bridgett. 
2  vols.    London  :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.  l8Sz. 

(9)  Diocesan  Histories. — Canterbury.  By  Robert  G.  Jenkins,  .  M.A. 
Loudon :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1881. 
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ancient  house  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Augustine  by  their 
dedication  in  a  condition  of  most  careful  and  conservative  repair 
as  the  missionary  College  of  St.  Augustine  on  St.  Peter's  Day, 
1848. 

.Mr.  Jones  in  his  Diocesan  History  of  Salisbury  (10)  does  not 
dwell  so  much  upon  the  social  relations  of  Church  and  State  as 
Canon  Jenkins,  but  he  gives  in  a  short  compass  a  carefully  di- 
gested body  of  information  of  the  condition  of  the  see  of  Sar  uni 
at  the  various  periods  of  its  existence. 

Captain  Douglas  Jones's  volume  (11)  coutains  somewhat  ampler 
detail  than  an  earlier  one  on  the  same  subject  by  Captain  Boughey. 
It  will  probably  be  patronized  by  young  officers  desirous  of  taking 
a  short  cut  through  the  "  Army  Discipline  and  Regulations  Act." 
What  is  more  needed  perhaps  is  a  work  which  shall  give  all  the 
Decessary  information  conveyed  in  the  Act,  disencumbered  of  the 
verbiage  which  obscures  the  intentions  of  such  documents  for 
those  in  whom  the  lawyer  instinct  is  not  acutely  developed. 

Mr.  Sell's  Faith  of  Isldm(.i2)  is  a  minute  exposition  of  the 
tenets  and  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  has  an  immense  import- 
ance for  Englishmen.  Familiar  as  the  name  of  Islam  is,  the  creed 
of  the  followers  of  Mohammed  is  but  very  imperfectly  understood 
by  most  Europeans,  chiefly  owing  to  the  abstruse  and  difficult 
character  of  the  Arabic  works  in  which  it  is  expounded.  This 
ignorance  is  especially  conspicuous  amongst  the  very  class  to  whom 
it  is  most  fatal — namely,  to  missionaries  in  Moslem  countries.  In 
the  work  before  us  the  practical  and  speculative  sides  of  Moham- 
medanism are  so  fairly  and  clearly  discussed,  and  every  detail  of 
observance  and  doctrine  so  plainly  set  forth,  that  a  diligent  study 
of  it  will  place  the  reader  quite  au  courant  with  the  ideas  of 
Moslem  theologians. 

Dr.  Wells's  Turkish  Grammar  ( 1 3)  is  a  useful  manual  of  acquir- 
ing the  Ottoman  tongue  as  spoken  in  Constantinople,  and  contains 
numerous  exercises  for  translation  from  English  into  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  an  improvement  on  most  of  the  preceding  grammars, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  written  on  the  same  lines  as  the  most 
approved  manuals  for  the  study  of  modern  European  languages. 
Apart  from  the  increasing  necessity  for  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  of  a  people  whose  affairs  enter  so  largely 
into  the  politics  and  commerce  of  the  present  day,  Turkish  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  and  valuable  literature  well  deserving  of  study. 
The  dialogues  at  the  end  of  the  work  are  very  idiomatic  and  well 
arranged. 

Mr.  Hodgson  (14)  has  committed  the  mistake  of  explaining  his 
title,  which  is  striking  and  attractive.  The  first  two  essays  suf- 
fered, it  appears,  the  not  unusual  fate  of  rejection  by  magazines. 
Although  we  can  find  nothing  in  them  to  make  us  pass  a  very  severe 
judgment  on  this  conduct  of  the  editors,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Mr.  Hodgson's  writings  deserved  a  better  fate.  The  larger  and 
better  part  of  the  prose  in  the  volume  is  devoted  to  De  Quincey, 
of  whom  Mr.  Hodgson  is  obviously  a  student  and  lover.  His 
critical  examination  of  that  writer's  works  is  readable,  and  does 
not  perhaps  lose  in  interest  by  being  inspired  by  a  too  ardent 
admiration.  We  may  dissent  from  such  estimates  of  De 
Quincey  as  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  without  being  able  to  agree 
that  "  no  one  touches  and  lays  bare  the  inmost  heart 
of  a  subject "  as  he  does.  Among  the  essays  is  one  on  English 
verse,  which  Mr.  Hodgson  begins  with  the  unanswerable  statement 
that  "  Critics  of  poetry  are  often  much  at  sea  with  regard  to  the 
principles  of  the  art,  the  productions  of  which  they  criticize/'  and 
he  then  contributes  his  effort  to  define  what  is  not  susceptible  of 
definition.  At  the  end  of  his  volume  he  illustrates  his  theories  as 
to  verse  by  his  own  practice  in  a  series  of  translations  from  the 
classics.  We  cannot  give  them  the  praise  of  being  more  than  bold. 
He  has  followed  many  other  translators  and  attacked  the  "  Donee 
gratus,"  giving  a  rendering  which  is  inferior  to  many  previous 
failures  ;  neither  can  we  accept  "  So  black  a  crime  lies  at  religion's 
door  "  as  even  an  approach  to  the  famous  line  of  Lucretius. 

Mr.  Lauder  has  made  a  collection,  obviously  meant  for  children, 
of  every  species  of  tale,  supernatural  or  not,  long  or  short,  which 
can  in  any  way  be  attached  to  the  Hart/.  Mountains  (15).  Somearo 
undoubtedly  legends,  and  have  the  usual  family  resemblance  to 
Other  legends ;  some  are  mere  anecdotes,  and  not  a  few  are  ap- 
parently historical  tales  of  the  writer's  own  invention.  It  is  well, 
no  doubt,  to  have  as  much  local  colour  as  possible  in  such  stories  ; 
but  it  ought  not  to  be  done  by  keeping  foreign  words  in  the 
English  text.  The  child  who  reads  the  Legend  of  the  Jtosstrappo 
will  be  severely  puzzled  by  being  told  that  the  King  of  Bohemia 
"  took  a  three  days'  Bedenkzeit  to  decide  whether  ho  should  allow 
the  fierce  giant  from  the  north  to  marry  his  lovely  daughter  or 
not.  For  the  rest,  the  child  is  to  be  envied  who  learns  to  read 
from  such  a  collection. 

Mr.  Egan  has  written  a  sentence  in  the  "observation"  that 

(10)  Diocttan  Hittoriti — Sallibvry.  By  William  Ilenrv  Jones,  m.a., 
F.S.A.    London:  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  1880. 

(11)  Nairn  on  Military  Law.  liy  Captain  Douglas  Jones.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall  (Limited). 

Ci2)  The  faith  «f  Islam.  My  fl»-.  Lev.  E.  Sell.  Madras :  Addison  ft 
Co.    London  :  Trllbrrer  ft  Co.  1880. 

(13)  A  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Lanrjuaijc.  liy  Hr.  Chnrl'  i 
Wells.    London:  BfTOttd  QuAntCD.  1880. 

(14)  Outcast  Euayt  and  Verne  Tramtalinns.  Ify  Nhndworlh  II. 
Hodgson,  Hon.  LL.D.,  Edin.    London:  Longmans,  Creoii,  ft  Co.  iHHt. 

('5)  Ltgtndk  and  Tate*  of  ihc  JIarli  Mountain*.  liy  Toolie  Lauder. 
London  :  HoUdcr  &  S  tough  ton. 


stands  as  preface  to  his  translation  (16)  which  raises  some  doubt 
as  to  the  style  in  which  he  has  done  his  work.  He  says: — "I 
have  left  the  translation  nearly  as  I  wrote  it  off,  thinking  that  a 
certain  smack  of  foreign  idiom  and  construction  lent  a  somewhat 
piquant  flavour,  which  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  when  attempts 
were  made  to  polish  up  too  much."  This  looks  at  first  as  if  he 
had  dashed  his  work  off,  and  trusted  to  bad  English  to  represent 
Heine's  German.  On  examination  this  turns  out  to  be  a  quite  un- 
necessary fear.  Mr.  Egan's  English  has  an  easy  flow  throughout. 
Here  and  there  we  meet  a  little  slip — as,  for  instance,  when  "  an 
old  red-haired"  woman  in  Frankfurt  tells  Heine  "  I  live  servant 
with  Madame  Wohl's  mother  "  ;  but  this  may  be  the  fault  of  the 
printer.  The  English  readers  who  wish  to  get  some  idea  of 
Heine's  style  and  humour  through  some  medium  less  likely  to  be 
false  than  a  translation  of  his  poetry  may  be  recommended  confi- 
dently to  trust  to  Mr.  Egan. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1880  (17)  seems  to  us  to  be  better 
edited  and  arranged  than  wa3  last  year's  issue  of  this  valuable 
record.  Perhaps  the  space  given  to  the  fine  arts  may  be  thought 
somewhat  scanty;  but  it  is,  no  doubt,  impossible  to  gratify  every 
taste  in  a  work  of  this  kind. 

Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock's  Home  Book  (18)  seems  worthy  of  its 
second  title — "  a  Domestic  Cyclopaedia."  The  work  is  not  only 
practical  and  useful,  but  is  decidedly  amusing  as  a  book  to  dip 
into  at  odd  minutes. 

Messrs.  Remington  and  Co.  have  published  a  translation  of 
Merimee's  letters  to  Panizzi  (19),  carefully  written  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Dunstan,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Fagan,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
the  author  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  which  was  not  long 
.ago  reviewed  in  these  columns. 

Salt  is  doubtless  as  good  a  starting-point  as  another  to  take  for 
a  general  assault  on  the  "  eccentric  ideas  "  and  "  most  unnatural 
and  anti-healthful  habits  "  of  which  this  age  is,  in  Mr.  Boddy's 
opinion,  "  wonderfully  productive  "  (20).  However  that  may  be, 
Mr.  Boddy  has  taken  it  as  his  text  for  a  sermon  on  these  subjects, 
and  written  a  book  of  nine  chapters  and  an  appendix  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  motto,  "  Salt  is  good."  We  might  be  inclined  to  ask 
who  abused  it ;  but  the  writer  has  provided  against  that  cavil  by 
citing  a  temperance  writer  who  has  been  characteristically  guilty 
of  the  folly.  When  he  has  read  Mr.  Boddy's  second  chapter,  show- 
ing that  salt  has  been  used  and  appreciated  ever  since  the  Indo- 
Germanic  tribes  entered  Europe,  he  will  perhaps  have  sufficient 
respect  for  evidence  to  change  his  opinion.  Mr.  Boddy's  little 
book  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  scientific  information. 

Mr.  Geroldt  is  obviously  one  of  the  fatally  numerous  class  who 
feel  called  upon,  when  accident  has  set  them  travelling  over  even 
the  most  beaten  paths,  to  write  their  observations  made  in  short 
glimpses  of  the  surface  of  things  in  a  style  of  feeble  jocularity  (21). 
Having  gone  round  the  world,  he  gives  us  an  account  of  his 
journey,  and  threatens,  if  he  is  encouraged,  to  write  again.  It  i3 
to  be  feared  that  a  very  small  amount  of  encouragement  will  be 
enough.  * 

•  We  have  received  a  copy  of  Whitaker's  excellent  Almanac  for 
1 88 1  (22),  a  work  which  is  no  longer  in  need  of  recommendation. 
Mr.  G.  Rose-Innes,  junior,  has  published  a  handy  pamphlet,  bear- 
ing the  title  Employers  and  Employed  (23),  which  gives  the  Em- 
ployers' Liability  Act  of  1880  and  the  changes  it  has  effected  in 
the  law. 

A  fourth  edition  has  been  issued  of  Mr.  Braithwaite's  useful 
manual  (24)  compiled  for  the  use  of  Commissioners  to  administer 
oaths. 

Messrs.  Roberts  and  Wallace  have  produced  a  handbook  (25) 
relating  to  the  Liability  of  Employers,  the  laudable  object  of 
which — namely,  "to  weld  its  (the  Act  of  i8So's)  provisions  into 
the  prior  law,  and  to  give  without  unnecessary  technicalities  an 
intelligible  sketch  of  the  result" — has  been  well  accomplished. 

We  have  also  to  mention  Mr.  Macaskie's  Treatise  071  the  Loir  of 
Executors  and  Administrators  (26)  and  Mr.  Wilberforco's  Statute 


(16)  Ludwiij  Borne:  Jlec.ollections  of  a  Jtevolutionist.  liy  Ilcinricli 
Heine.  Abridged  and  translated  by  T.  C.  Lgun.  London:  Newman 
ft  Co.  1881. 

(17)  The  Annual  Hcifslcr  for  the.  year  :88o.    London:  liivingtons. 

(l'A)  Want  and  Lack's  Home  Hook:  a  Domestic:  Ci/c/opirdia.  Forming 
a  Companion  Volume  lo  Mr*.  Heelon'n  "  Look  of  Household  Management." 
London  :  Ward,  Lock,  &  Co. 

(tci)  Letters  of  I'ruspcr  Mi' rimt'.c.  to  1'anizzi.  F.ditcd  by  Louis  Fngnn. 
2  vols.    London  :  Itcmington. 

(20)  The  History  of  Salt.  liy  Kvan  Mnrlett  ISoddy,  F.U.C.8.,  I'.S.S. 
London  :  liailliere,  Tindall,  it  Cox.  1881. 

(ai)  AW  Colonies.  liy  Frit/.  Qaroldt  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall 
(Limited).  1B81. 

(22)  An  Almanack  for  tHRr.  My  Joseph  Whittnker,  F.S.A.  London- 
Whittnkcr. 

(23)  Employer!  and  Employed  ;  the  Employers  Liability  Act,  1880.  Hy 
(,.  Hi  ae.  I  lines,  Junior.     London:  l.lliirghnui  Wilson.  iHiJr. 

Oath,   ,11  Hie    Supreme    Court   of   Judicature.      |!y   Thomaa  W*. 
liraifhwnitc.    Fourth  I'.dil  ion.    London:  Stevens  &  Sons. 

(»5)  A  Summary  of  the  Law  on  ll,c  Liahditi/  of  Employe  s  for  Tirvmal 

/„,„,„.  mukuntd  bp  ihrir  Workmn,    By  W.  II.  Roberta  and  1,  11 

Walla' e.    London  :  Kcevei  \  Turner. 

(  A  Tn„l, ,e  on  the  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators  and 
id  tin  AdmmtstraUnn  <;/  llic  Estate  ,.f  Deceased  Tenons.  My  Stuart 
Ciitiiiniirharu.Mneask.ic.    London:  Stevens  ft  Hons. 
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Law  (27),  to  neither  of  which  is  it  possible  even  to  attempt  to  do 
justice  in  a  short  notice. 

Mr.  Muir  Mackenzie's  handbook  on  Bills  of  Lading  (28)  supplies 
a  distinct  want,  inasmuch  as  hitherto  the  subject  had  never  been 
treated  separately  by  any  legal  writer. 

(27)  Statute  Law.  By  Edward  Wilbcrforee.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Sons. 

(28)  Bills  0/  Lulling.  A  Handbook.  By  M.  Muir  Mackenzie.  With 
nn  Appendix  of  Statutes  and  Forms. 
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THE   GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

SUMMER  EXHIBITION. 


Now  Open  daily,  Nine  to  Seven. 

AdmissiOD,  One  Shilling.      Scaron  Tickets,  Five  Shillings. 


TyilJK'S    ("JURAT    WOUKS,   "CTIUIST  LEAVING  the 

-*S  PR^TOIIIUM,"  "CHRIST  ENTERING  J  Kit  l!S  A  I. KM."  nml  "  MOSF.S  BEFORE. 
VII  AKA<  til/'  cuch  :i:>  l>y  22  feci :  with  "  Dream  of  Pilatv'n  Wife."  "  ChrUtian  Martyrs,"  *c. 
at  tlie  DORf.tiAl.I.ERY.3iNcwlloii(lSlrccl.  Daily, Ten  toSlx.  li. 


II.  MARTIN  COLNAGJII  (Gu.ar.li  ( iallery,  11  Haymarket) 

begi  to  inform  the  loven  of  Art  that  his  FIFTH  SUM  MER  EXHIBITION  containt 

Work*  liy  the  great  colouring  Hermann  Philips,,  other*  by  i>  i  and  Cliurlcinont,  and  by 

the  youui;  Spanish  painter,  Jose  Benlllure.   Ojicn  Daily  from  Ten  till  Dusk. 

SHIP 

and  many 

other  Interesting  worki  by  AIVASOV8KY,  the  greatest  of  I:  u  ., ,,  Artists.  Now  on  View  at 
the  PALL  MAUI j  GALLERY,  \H  Pall  Mull.    Admission,  Is.Jroin  Ten  until  8ix. 


A IVASOVSKY     EX  II I  HI  HON.— "COLUMBUS'S 

IN  A  BTORM,"  "  COLUMBUS  LANDING  ON  SAN  SALVADOR." 


1) 


KOOHATIVE  ART  EXHIBITION,  ot  the  New  Galleries, 

103  NEW  llOND  STREET.     Admission,  1>.    Season  Tickets,  it. 


T^ETTES    COLLEGE,    EDINBURGH.  —  EIGHT  OPEN 

-■-  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Two  of  COO,  Two  of  IV),  Two  of  £30,  Two  of  £20.  Examination  in 
July.   Candidates  re  iding  in  England  may  he  examined  iu  London — lor  particulars  upply 

to  llKAD-MASTKIl,  lettei.  College,  Edinburgh. 

SOMERSETSHIRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— An  EXAMINA- 

k->  TION  will  be  held  on  July  13  and  II,  to  elect  to  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.- Particular!  may  be  obtained  from  the  11  i.au-.Ma.vi  Kit. 

r>  OSS  ALL   S(  JIIOOL.— ENTUANOE    SCIK  )L\  US  1 1 1 1  'S.— 

-*-  ^  Twelve  to  lie  competed  lor,  .June  28.  Value  from  7u  Guineafi  (covering  Sehool  Fees)  to 
£20.  \  ■  under  1  ij  una  l&j.  Candidate!  may  Ijc  examined  ut  RohmqII  or  Oxford,  u  preferred, 
in  Classics  or  Mathematics  Apply  to  Rev.  the  IIkad-Mastkh,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 


IGHGATE  SCHOOL. — Sir  It.  CHOLMELEY'S  FOUNDA- 
TION, IMS.— SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  £H  per  annum,  open  to  Competition  In  July  

Further  particulars  on  application  to  the   Rev.  the  IIkad-Mahtkh,  School  House. 

HlghgatC,  N. 


H 
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ALVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  September  J7. 
For  purticulurs,  apply  to  Hknuv  AL1MUOH,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

MA    L    V    E    R    N  COLLEGE. 
EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS,  December 22 and  23— 

Apply  t"  the  <■  ni-Tuir,  1 

TU1MTY  (JOclEGIO  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON.— 

The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRV,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  hcintr  siiecialiy  tor  Modern  Lanzuagel.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
Army,  and  all  competitive  Examinations.  Exhibition  to  the  Universities  of  £60  per  annum* 
Junior  Department  for  Youn^  Boys.    Large  Playing  Fields,  Gymnasium,  kc.  ttc.    Terms  50> 

and  60  Guineas  ipply  to  the  Waudex. 

pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

'  prepared  for  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

pAREFUL  PUEPAUATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 

with  good  Church  training.  Ten  years'  experience.  Large  house  and  grounds  ;  cricket- 
field,  gymnasium,  carpenter  s  room,  &c  Address,  Itev.  Ueudeut  Moony,  B.A.,  Allen 

llooset  Guildford. 

TTNIVERSITIES,  ARMY,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Derby- 

^  shire  CLERGYMAN,  M.A.Oxon.,  formerly  Assistant  Classical  Master  In  the  Charter- 
house, and  lor  several  years  a  Pa*s  Tutor  in  Oxford,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above 
Examinations.   Terms,  tor  hoys  over  Sixteen,  £100;  under  Sixteen,  £120.— Address,  M.A.,  the 

Rectory,  Marston  Montgomery,  Derby. 

(CLASSICS.— An   OXFORD  FIRST  CLASS-MAN,  fifteen 

^■■^   years  with  Mr.  Wren,  of  Powis  Square,  receives  PUPILS.— Address,  B.,  "j3  Blenheim 

Crescent,  Notting  Hill  Station. 

EDUCATION.^GERMANY,  BONN-on-the-Rhine,  37  Baum- 
schulcr  Alice.— The  Fritulein  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Home  comforts,  hest  masters,  unexceptionable  references  For  particulars  apply  to  the  ahove. 

AN  OXFORD  M.A.  (First  Class-man),  editor  of  Greek  Texts, 
desires  a  HE-ENGAGEMENT  in  a  Public  School.  Three  years' experience.— Address, 
A.  B„  cure  of  Mr.  F.  Bridge*,  Pounders*  Hall,  E.C.  

EXETER         GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 
RETIREMENT  OF  HEAD-MASTER. 
The  Governing  Body  are  prepared  to  receive  applications  for  the  Office  of  HEAD-MASTER 
of  this  School,  as  organized  under  the  Scheme  dated  April  29,  1876. 

It  is  intended  that  the  School  shall  be  an  efficient  School  of  Mathematical  and  Natural 
Science,  and  of  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  ;  that  Latin  shall  torm  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  ;  and  that  Greek  shall  be  taught  without  extra  fee  to  all  Scholars  whose 
Parents  or  Guardians  do  not  object  to  it.  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tit  them  for  the  Univcrsitie* 
and  for  holding  the  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  School,  the  a?{rrczate  value  of  which  amount! 
to  nearly  £500  a  year.  The  Religion*  Instruction  given  in  the  School  must  be  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  Head-Master  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  British  Empire.  He 
will  receive  a  fixed  Stipend  of  £2nn  a  year,  and  a  Capitation  Fee  varying  according  to  age  from 
it  to  £5  for  each  Boy  in  the  School.  He  will  be  required  to  reside  in  the  School  House,  fa 
which  accommodation  lias  been  provided  for  Forty  Boarders.  He  will  be  required  to  take; 
charge  of  the  School  at  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  term,  which  is  fixed  for  Tuesday, 
gcpU-mber  13. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners,  and  all  other  necessary 
information,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Clerks  to  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Grammar  School* 
to  whom  applications  (.with  Testimonials)  must  be  forwarded  before  July  9, 1881. 

JOHN  DAW  &  SON,  CterJfcs, 

13  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter,  j 

HULL   and   EAST   RIDING    COLLEGE.— WANTED,  s 
HEAD-MASTER  :  must  be  a  Graduate  in  Honours  of  Oxford.  Cambridge.  LondonJ 
Durham.  Dublin,  or  Edinburgh.    The  School  will  accommodate  about  200  Scholars.— Fori 

further  particulars  apply  to 

ROBERT  JAMESON,  J.P..  null,  Chairman.  I 

  J.  SANER.  Jun..  J.I'..  Hull.  Hon.  Sec.  I 

T'lIE  COUNCIL  of  the  GIRLS'  PUBLIC  DAY  SCHOOL I 

COMPANY,  Limited,  will  shortly  appoint  HEAD-MISTRESSES  for  Hizh  School*] 
in  Liverpool  und  Portsmouth.  Salary,  in  each  case.  £'j:,0.  beside  capitation  fees — Application*  < 
to  be  sent,  not  later  than  July  2  next,  to  the  S  Kelt  ETA  II Y  of  the  Company,  21  Queen  Anuc'ftH 

Gate,  London, S.W.,  from  whom  further  information  may  be  had. 


pONSOLS  verstis  GROUND  RENTS.— Consols  pay  barely  3  peH 

Cent.   Freehold  Ground  Rents,  cmially  safe,  pay  4  to  41,  and  constantly  increase  in 

value.  Descriptive  Paper  gratis.   Sixty  Lots  for  Sale.— Messrs.  BKKB5,  *>  London  Wall. 

HOTELS. 

BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD     HOTEL.— Facinp:  Sea  and 
Esplanade.    Near  the  West  Pier.    Central  and  quiet.    Ix)ne  established.    Suites  of 
Uooms.  Spacious  Coffee- room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea*  Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
 BENJX.  BULL.  Managtr. 

THE  ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL  is  on  the  ver^e  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  its  own  Ornamental  Groands  of  Five  Acrcf.    It  contains  550  Rooms  and  is  M  a  modef  f 

of  sanitary  excellence."  One  of  the  largest  Swimming  Baths  in  England  is  attached  to  the 
Hotel  and  is  now  Open  for  the  Season.   Cheap  Tourist  Tickets  to  Ilrrnrombe  for  Two  Mouth* 

from  all  principal  Railway  Stations  Tariff  and  every  information  of  MaNaueu. 

pRYSTAL  FA  LACE  COMPANY'S    SCHOOL  of  PRAO- 

^  TICAL  ENGINEERING. -ANNUAL  SEA  TRIP  from  Liverpool  to  London,  Eight 
Hundred  miles.  Any  of  the  Old  Students  wishing  to  participate  in  this  Excursion  for  tlie 
purpose  of  gaining  experience  in  .Marine  Engine-driving  should  send  in  their  names  to  the 
l'm^cli'AL  without  deiuy.   The  party  will  leave  London  on  Friday,  June  17. 

F.  K.  J.  SUEXTON.  .Superintendent  Literary  Department.  1 

PJODRIGUES-  NOVELTIES  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 
*■  Crests,  and  Addresses.   Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gem«. 

XOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 

Colours,  in  the  first  style. 
BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour.  I».  per  .100. 
UENItY  KODRIGUES,  u>  PICCADILLV,  LONDOX. 
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THE  LAND  BILL. 

THE  first  night  of  the  resumed  debate  on  the  Irish 
Land  Bill,  of  which  Clause  i  has  at  length  been 
carried,  was  a  good  deal  more  instructive  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  or  than  a  casual  hearer  or  reader 
may  have  perceived.  Mr.  Fokstee's  account  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  as  viewed  through  the  most  rose-coloured 
.pair  of  spectacles  that  the  policy  of  his  Government,  in 
conjunction  with  his  own  unlucky  honesty,  could  allow 
Jiim  to  wear,  appears  to  have  reassured — as  probably  any 
other  account  would  have  reassured — his  own  partisans. 
The  disturbances  in  the  city  and  county  of  Cork  had,  it 
.seems,  been  much  exaggerated,  though  irregularly  armed 
mobs  to  the  number  of  some  thousands  did  actually  collect, 
barracks  were  attacked,  houses  wrecked,  telegraph  pole-? 
torn  down,  railway  metals  torn  up,  marines  and  police- 
men stoned.  With  these  exceptions,  no  evidences  of  dis- 
order exist  or  have  existed  ;  and,  although  it  may  require 
a  certain  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  imagination  to  dis- 
cover the  symptoms  which  are  lacking,  the  fact  that  some 
arc  lacking  is  donbtless  reassuring.  A  House  thus  re- 
assured  as  to  the  immediate  condition  of  Irish  affairs  could 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  amendments  on  the  Land  Bill 
with  a  mind  much  quieted  and  appeased.  Of  these  amend- 
ments, two  were  of  particular  importance,  both  from 
their  character  and  from  the  character  of  the  debate 
npon  them.  These  were  Mr.  Macnaghten's  proposal  for 
setting  a  limit  to  the  competition  price  of  tenant-right, 
and  Mr.  Chaplin's  for  defining  the  constituent  elements  of 
the  money  value  of  that  right.  Both  these  were  argued 
vigorously,  and  in  the-  latter  case  with  not  a  littlo 
heat.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day's debate  were  almost  uniformly  quiet,  and  the 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  the  amendments  proposed 
took  place  in  a  manner  which  showed  their  relative  im- 
portance. The  Opposition  wore  divided  in  their  attitude 
towards  Mr.  Russell's  proposal  to  omit  the  specific 
grounds  on  which  a  landlord  may  reject  a  proposed 
assignal  of  his  tenant's  right.  Those  who  opposed  tho 
omission  seem  to  havo  been  somewhat  less  well  counselled 
than  those  who  accepted  it.  Generally  speaking,  tho 
objectionable  feature  of  tho  Bill  in  all  its  clauses  is  its 
tendency  to  tie  down  the  owner  in  the  exercise  of  his 
rights  of  ownership,  and  any  omission  of  a  limitation  is 
to  bo  welcomed.  Such  a  proposal  as  this,  however, 
stands  on  vory  different  ground  from  tho30  just  men- 
tioned, and  from  Mr.  Habcocrt's  amendment  (tho  chief 
vital  amendment  of  Tuesday;,  which  proposed  that  tho 
difference  between  tho  actual  and  tho  "fair"  rent  of 
low-rentod  farms  should  bo  capitalized  in  favour  of  tho 
landlord. 

All  theso  threo  amendments  wero  stoutly  oppo-icd  by 
tho  Government,  and  tho  opposition  throws  additional 
light  on  tho  real  naturo  and  objects,  as  well  as  on  tho 
probable  effect,  of  their  proposal.  Tho  rejection  of  Mr. 
HaCTAGHTEN's  amendment  shows  perhaps  more  clearly 
than  has  yet  been  shown  the  difference  between  tho  weight 
and  balanco  which  are  to  bo  used  in  tho  tenant's  easn  and 
tho  weight  and  balanco  which  arc  to  be  used  in  the  land- 
lord's. Tho  essence  of  tho  measure  is  that  it  refuses  to 
allow  tho  latter  tho  benefit  of  competition  value;  tho 
essence  of  it  alBO  is  now  fully  shown  to  bo  that  it  accords 
that  boncfit  to  the  tenant,  at  least  to  the  fortunate  tenunl 
who  is  in  possession  at  the  time  of  the  yx  ling  of  tbe  Act. 


Certain  persons,  whose  intelligence  is  not  equal,  to  their 
superficial  acuteness,  have  imagined  that  these  two  com- 
petition values,  if  allowed  to  exist,  would  be  mutually 
destructive.  They  would  be  nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
landlord  would  obtain  the  best  price  for  what  he  has 'to 
sell  and  the  tenant  for  what  he  has  to  sell,  and  we  have 
Mr.  Gladstone's  own  authority  that  these  are  quite  dis- 
tinct and  independent  quantities.  If  they  are  so,  each  is 
independently  saleable  without  interfering  with  the  other. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  if  ail  arbitrary  limit  is  put  on  the  price 
to  be  obtained  for  the  one,  the  overplus  of  value  must  go 
somewhere.  It  is  not  to  be  obtained  for  the  landlord — that 
the  Bill  forbids  ;  it  is  not  likely  to  be  left  by  the  outgoing 
tenant  as  a  free  gift  to  his  successor  ;  therefore  it  is  given 
to  the  outgoer  as  a  gratuitous  bonrj.3.  Oat  of  this  argu- 
ment there  is  absolutely  no  escape,  and  tbe  consequence 
again  and  again  urged  is  finally,  except  in  the  improbable 
event  of  resipiscence  on  a  future  clause,  established.  The 
whole  of  Ireland  is  to  be  rack-rented  in  perpetuity  in  the 
shape  of  rent  plus  interest  on  competition  value  of  tenant- 
right.  Mr.  Chaplin's  amendment  was  in  itself  of  more 
dubious  expediency  than  Mr.  Macnaghten's.  The  de- 
finition of  tenant-right  as  the  value  of  improvements 
added  to  the  sum  actually  paid  to  a  former  tenant  is  open 
to  no  objection  on  the  score  either  of  justice  or  equity. 
But  it  would  have  the  same  effect,  if  applied  universally, 
of  unnaturally  raising  the  total  rent  of  land,  aud  thus 
saddling  the  occupiers  with  an  intolerable  burden.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  was  a  valuable  proposition 
because  it  once  more  elicited  from  tho  Government, 
in  tho  form  of  a  fresh  refusal  to  define  tenant-right,  a 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  interesting  problem 
as  to  which  they  are  so  coy.  It  is  clear  that,  unless 
a  solid  slice  of  what  is  now  tho  landlord's  is  to  bo 
handed  over  to  the  tenant,  the  very  utmost  which  tho 
latter  can  fairly  claim  is  represented  in  Mr.  Chaplin's 
proposal.  Tho  Government,  therefore,  wero  bound  to 
accept  that  proposal,  at  least  as  Sk maximum,  with  provision 
for  reduction  by  tho  Court  in  case  the  sum  so  fixed  bo 
obviously  too  large.  To  do  this,  however,  would  havo 
been  not  merely  to  let  their  cherished  cat — the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  tenant-right  proposed  to  bo  created — out  of 
its  jealously  guarded  bag,  but  to  kill  tho  animal  as  well. 
The  bonus  to  tho  existing  tenants  at  the  expenso  of  tho 
landlords,  and  of  all  tenants  (succecdingotherwi.se  than  by 
inheritance),  which  is  the  bait  they  have  to  olTor,though  they 
refuse  to  acknowledge  it,  would  have  vanished  at  once.  Tho 
concession  was  therefore  not  merely  refused,  but  refused 
with  some  acrimony.  Tho  narrow  majority  which  rejected 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  J  Ii:ni:a<;i:  on  Thursday  night  should 
servo  as  a  warning  to  tho  Ministry  to  avoid  a  too  ostenta- 
tions disregard  of  tho  interests  of  landlords. 

Mr.  1 1  u.' oi.  1: 1 '.;  amendment  did  not ,  liko  the  former  of 
those  mentioned,  involve  a  question  of  actual  or  poshiblo 
confiscation.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  even  under  tho  Kill 
a  landlord  who  at  present  lets  his  hind  too  low  (as  a  vast, 
number  of  Irish  landlords  do)  can  protect  himself  up  to  tho 
limit  of  tho  proposed  "fair"  amount  by  raising  his  rent  to 
that  sum.  Hut,  whereas  Mr.  ]  IakcoI'Ki's  amendment  would 
havo  enabled  him  to  continue  his  easy  yoke,  if  ho  chose  to  do 
ho,  wit  bout  the  danger  of  losing  beyond  recall,  I  lie  rejection 
of  that  amendment  makes  it  absolutely  necossary  for  him, 
in  sf  •  1 1'- defence,  to  rack-rent  to  the  utmost  extent  possible 
under  tho  now  arrangomonts.  IIo  is  told  by  Mr.  Glad- 
ITOXB,  almost  totldem  vn-b's,  that,  if  he  docs  not,  ho  is  a 
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fool  for  his  pains.  "  Ho  cannot  expect  to  eat  his  cake  and 
"  have  his  cako  " — that  is  to  say,  to  eat  the  cake  of  gene- 
rosity and  have  tho  cako  of  ownership.  The  law  will 
translate  his  gift  for  him  into  a  right.  Hero,  again,  the 
curious  mixture  of  injustice  and  improvidence  which  char- 
acterizes so  much  of  tho  Bill  appears  conspicuously.  The 
injustice,  as  has  hcen  said,  is  not  of  much  moment,  because 
the  landlord  is  furnished  with  a  shield  against  its  sword. 
But  the  nature  of  that  shield  is  the  important  thing.  If 
the  Government  wero  deliberately  planning  tho  means  of 
rack-renting  Ireland,  they  could  not  go  to  work  in  a  more 
business-like  manner  or  in  one  more  calculated  to  effect  their 
purpose.  Having  already  taken  means  to  securo  that  the  in- 
coming tenant  shall  in  all  cases  be  burdened  with  tho  heaviest 
possible  outlay  on  tenant-right,  they  now  devote  themselves 
to  securing  that  the  landlord  shall  always  exact  tho  utmost 
penny  procurable  in  the  form  of  directly  paid  rent.  The 
iucomor  is  to  bo  squeezed  by  his  predecessor  and  by  his 
landlord  till  not  a  drop  more  is  forthcoming,  and  this 
squeezing,  which  is  now  exceptional  and  mitigated  in  tho 
cases  where  it  exists,  will  be  a  matter  of  mere  business, 
admitting  no  moro  sentiment  than  the  actual  arrangement 
of  the  price  of  stocks  or  of  cotton.  Such  sentiment  is 
expressly  excluded  by  the  Government  speakers,  and  a 
landlord  who  lets  at  easy  rents  is  placed  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  broker  who  sells  at  90^  when  tho  market  price  is 
9o|.  It  is  his  business,  and  caveat  venditor.  Considering 
the  admitted  importance  of  the  Bill  and  the  anxiety  of  all 
serious  politicians  to  get  the  question  settled  now  that  it 
has  been  raised,  this  attitude  of  blindness  and  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  Ministers  and  their  supporters  can  hardly 
be  too  much  regretted. 


EASTERN  AFFAIRS. 

TT  is  fortunately  quite  unnecessary  to  balance  against 
-i-  each  other  the  qualities  or  defects  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Turks.  Captain  Hobart,  better  known  as  Hobart 
Pasha,  lately  assured  a  Conservative  meeting  at  Ports- 
mouth not  only  that  the  Turks  were  a  noble  people,  but 
that,  if  they  were  fairly  treated,  they  would  bo  able  and 
willing  to  pay  their  debts.  A  dividend  on  Turkish  bonds 
would  tend  to  revive  the  political  sympathy  which  was 
not  without  reason  entertained  a  few  years  ago  for  the 
nation  which  was  then  dominant  in  South-Eastern  Europe. 
In  the  meantime  those  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  anti- 
cipate the  future  solvency  of  Turkey  will  probably  display 
their  enthusiasm  by  buying  up  depreciated  bonds.  Captain 
Hobart  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  an  impartial  witness, 
since  he  holds  the  position  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Turkish  fleet.  When  he  first  entered  the  service  of  the 
Sultan  he  may  probably  have  felt  that  he  was  justified  in 
devoting  his  energies  to  the  purpose  of  strengthening  a 
Government  which  was  united  by  common  interests,  as 
well  as  by  positive  compacts,  with  his  own.  After  the 
misfortunes  which  have  befallen  his  adopted  country  he 
may  probably  feel  a  generous  unwillingness  to  abandon  a 
sinking  cause ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  inexpedient 
that  English  officers  should  engage  in  foreign  service.  It 
may  sometimes  become  their  professional  duty  to  coun- 
teract the  policy  of  their  own  country  ;  and  any  successes 
which  they  may  obtain  are  liable  to  be  attributed  by  the 
sufferers  to  their  nation  rather  than  to  their  temporary 
employers.  In  the  last  century  English  admirals  obtained 
the  first  victories  which  were  won  by  the  Russian  navy. 
If  in  the  late  war  an  English  commander-in-chief  had  de- 
feated a  Russian  fleet,  a  dangerous  resentment  might  have 
been  provoked.  That  service  under  a  foreign  flag  is  not 
favourable  to  an  impartial  estimate  of  English  interests 
and  policy  was  proved  by  Captain  Hobart's  speech.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
several  events,  until  he  found  on  his  journey  from  Con- 
stantinople that  England  was  disgraced  and  baffled,  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  the  statesmen  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, from  Prince  Bismarck  downwards.  If  all  the  im- 
pressions which  Captain  Hobart  had  received,  and  which 
he  reproduced  at  Portsmouth,  had  been  absolutely  just,  it 
would  not  have  been  the  part  of  a  judicious  patriot  to  pub- 
lish a  series  of  damaging  confessions. 

There  was  much  truth  in  his  political  retrospect ;  but  the 
intrigues  of  the  former  Russian  Ambassador,  the  conse- 
quent Bulgarian  massacres,  and  the  partial  dismemberment 
of  Turkey  are  obsolete  subjects  of  discussion.  It  may,  as 
Captain  Hobart  says,  be  natural  that  the  Turks  should 


resent  tho  discontinuance  of  English  support,  and  that  they 
should  havo  shown  their  irritation  by  disregarding  Mr. 
Goschen's  advice;  but  it  is  with  tho  Turkish  Government 
in  its  present  condition  and  temper  that  English  statesmen 
have  to  deal.  The  history  of  tho  last  five  or  six  years  has 
strongly  confirmed  the  soundness  of  tho  policy  which  had 
been  pursued  by  Conservative  and  Liberal  Governments 
down  to  tho  time  of  the  Bulgarian  disturbances.  The 
peace  of  the  East  was  best  secured  by  discountenancing 
Russian  intrigues,  which  always  tended  to  disturbance. 
The  Turks  wero  maintained  in  their  sovereignty,  not  in 
recognition  of  their  merits,  but  because  they  were  there. 
They  are  now  surrounded  by  hostile  rivals ;  and  peace 
must  be  preserved,  if  it  is  preserved  at  all,  by  new  methods. 
Tho  chances  of  war  are  diminished  by  tho  delimitation  of 
the  Montenegrin  frontier,  and  by  tho  reasonable  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  imposed  both  on  Turkey  and  on 
Greece.  It  would  seem  that  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers 
have  at  last  been  convinced  that  it  was  better  to  submit 
to  the  combined  pressure  of  tho  European  Powers  than  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  Greece,  in  which  the  stake  deposited 
on  one  side  would  not  have  been  balanced  by  any  equiva- 
lent risk  on  the  other.  Greece  would  have  retained  con- 
quests which  might  probably  have  been  made  ;  and  in  any 
treaty  of  peace  which  would  have  been  likely  to  be  con- 
cluded, Greece  would  havo  obtained  some  augmentation 
of  territory.  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  Turkish 
army  might  probably  have  been  victorious,  the  restoration 
to  Turkey  of  some  part  of  tho  Greek  dominions  would  not 
have  been  tolerated  by  Europe.  The  risk  of  additional 
complications  in  East  Roumelia  and  Macedonia  was  per- 
haps also  taken  into  account  at  Constantinople. 

The  expediency  of  founding  political  anticipations 
rather  on  intrinsic  probability  than  on  positive  statements 
has  been  illustrated  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation in  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  dispute  with 
Turkey.  In  spite  of  repeated  assurances  to  the  contrary, 
dispassionate  observers  felt  confident  from  first  to  last, 
that  if  the  Turks  could  be  induced  to  surrender  Thessaly, 
the  Greek  Government  would  not  hesitate  to  relinquish 
its  pretensions  to  Epirns.  The  Ministers  were  threatened 
with  penal  consequences,  and  the  King  himself  with 
dethronement,  if  only  they  declined  to  insist  on  the 
execution  of  a  supposed  award  which  had  been  repu- 
diated by  the  arbitrators.  The  people  were  supposed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  excitement,  and  the 
army  was  said  to  be  bursting  with  martial  ardour.  It 
was  more  certain  that  the  Opposition  was  prepared  to 
supplant  the  actual  Ministers,  and  that,  as  a  preliminary 
step,  it  was  anxious  to  goad  them  into  irrecoverable 
blunders.  "When  the  Government  was  believed  to  have 
entered  into  negotiations  it  was  accused  of  treason  to  the 
national  cause  ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  pre- 
cipitated a  rupture,  its  adversaries  would,  with  better 
reason,  have  held  it  responsible  for  an  unnecessary  war. 
It  would  be  a  serious  imputation  on  the  sound  judgment 
of  Mr.  TRicOuris  and  his  political  associates  to  express  a 
doubt  that  they  would  have  pursued  the  same  course  which 
they  now  denounce  as  disgraceful  and  ruinous.  The 
alleged  danger  of  popular  insurrection  seems  to  have  been 
as  chimerical  as  the  warlike  policy  of  the  Opposition. 
The  recruits  who  had  swelled  tho  ranks  of  the  army  will 
gladly  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  idlers  of  the  capital 
will  content  themselves  with  cheap  boasts  of  the  victories 
which  might  in  other  circumstances  have  been  achieved. 
For  the  moment  popular  clamour  is  directed  against  the 
King,  who  was  in  some  degree  to  blame  for  his  encourage- 
ment of  warlike  agitation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  his  circuit  of  the  Courts  of  Europe  he  did  his  utmost 
to  obtain  support  for  an  ambitious  policy,  and  it  was  by 
no  fault  of  his  own  that  he  failed.  Political  malcontents 
now  complain  that  they  have  derived  no  advantage  from 
the  influence  of  a  King  whom,  as  they  say,  the  nation 
chose  in  the  hope  that  his  family  connexions  would  pro- 
mote the  aggrandizement  of  Greece.  It  is  not  easy  to 
understand  what  would  be  gained  by  transforming  the  king- 
dom into  a  Republic. 

Attention  is  partially  diverted  from  the  signature  of  the 
Convention  by  a  discreditable  transaction  in  which  some 
of  the  Ministers  have  been  engaged.  The  funds  of  an 
institution  bearing  the  ambitious  title  of  the  Bank  of 
Thebes  have  been  embezzled  or  misapplied  to  the  amount 
of  30,000?. ;  and  two  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  some 
of  Mr.  Coumoundouros's  connexions  or  relatives,  appear  to 
havo  shared  in  the  plunder.  The  Government  endeavoured 
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to  suppress  all  inquiry  into  the  fraud  ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  tribunals  are  sufficiently  independent  to  institute  a 
prosecution.  The  admixture  of  vulgar  corruption  with  pro- 
fessions of  passionate  patriotism  has  many  precedents  fur- 
nished by  the  adventurers  whom  democracy  brings  into  high 
places.  In  the  present  instance  the  malversation  must 
have  been  contrived  and  executed  at  the  time  when  cre- 
dulous newspaper  correspondents  were  thoroughly  de- 
ceived by  the  apparent  outburst  of  warlike  enthusiasm. 
It  is  unlucky  for  the  Greeks  that  the  misadventure  should 
have  coincided  with  events  which  have  directed  general 
attention  to  Athens.  They  must  console  themselves  with 
the  reflection  that  greater  States  have  not  been  always 
exempt  from  similar  scandals.  The  character  of  the 
Greek  nation  has  never  been  so  remarkable  for  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  as  for  general  intelligence  and  mercantile 
aptitude ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  culprits  in  the 
present  instance  are  not  fair  specimens  of  the  general 
morality.  Their  neighbours  in  Constantinople  are  not  in 
a  position  to  taunt  the  Greeks  with  their  low  standard 
of  official  honour.  During  the  Russian  war.  which  was 
a  far  more  deadly  struggle  than  any  in  which  Greece  is 
likely  to  be  engaged,  several  of  the  Sultan's  Ministers 
notoriously  diverted  to  their  own  use  sums  which  were 
urgently  needed  for  the  national  defence.  Some  of  them 
were  probably  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy ;  and  even  the 
generals  were  bent  rather  on  baffling  and  discrediting  one 
another  than  on  repelling  the  invader.  According  to  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  residents  and  travellers,  the  rural 
Turk  is  one  of  the  most  upright  of  men,  while  from 
policemen  to  viziers  all  his  countrymen  in  authority  vie 
with  one  another  in  dishonesty.  The  Greeks  have  not 
found  equal  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  visitors  to  the 
countries  which  they  frequent ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  even  in  Greece  the  ordinary  farmer  or  rural  trader 
may  be  honest  and  respectable.  The  manipulators  of  the 
funds  of  the  Bank  of  Thebes  probably  entered  the  public 
service  with  the  purpose  of  making  their  fortunes  by 
the  methods  which  they  have  now  adopted. 


THE  TENURE  OF  LAND. 

A SHORT  debate  on  the  tenure  of  land,  arising  on  a 
resolution  moved  by  Mr.  W.  Fowler,  was  principally 
remarkable  for  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. It  was  already  known  that  on  this,  as  on  all  other 
questions,  he  inclined  to  the  democratic  doctrine  ;  but  he 
had  not  previously  expressed  in  equally  strong  language  his 
hostility  to  the  existing  practice  of  settlement  and  entail. 
Although  the  question  is  perhaps  not  yet  ripe  for  Parlia- 
mentary action,  it  has  long  been  a  subject  of  discussion. 
As  in  all  similar  cases,  sound  theories  become  incrustcd 
with  commonplaces  and  fallacies  which  sometimes  create 
a  mistaken  prejudice  against  the  original  proposition.  Mr. 
Gladstone  defended  Mr.  FOWLEB  against  the  charge  of 
triteness  and  repetition  on  tho  ground  that  a  speech  on 
such  a  subject  ought  not  to  be  exclusively  original  or  new  ; 
yet  an  economical  reformer  might  advantageously  dispense 
with  arguments  which  have  been  a  hundred  times  refuted. 
Lord  Derby  must  by  this  time  regret  that  he  ever  made 
the  misleading  statement  that  the  produce  of  land  in  Great 
Britain  might  be  doubled  by  improved  cultivation.  If  a 
large  portion  of  the  national  wealth  wcro  diverted  from 
more  profitable  occupations  to  the  purpose  of  tilling  tho 
soil  of  England  like  a  market  garden,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  produco  might  bo  doubled  or  more  liberally  multi- 
plied ;  but  tho  process  would  bo  extravagantly  foolish  and 
■wasteful,  as  it  would  enormously  increase  the  cost  of 
commodities  which  might  be  more  cheaply  obtained  by 
importation.  If  Lord  DEBET  meant  to  fiay  that  the  expen- 
diture which  might  be  required  to  double  tho  produce 
would  bo  a  good  investment,  Lord  \)r.iu;r  was  for  once 
mistaken.  Tho  wholo  discussion  is  irrelevant,  becauso 
thcro  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a  change  in  the  tenure 
of  land  would  encourage  a  large  additional  outlay  in 
high  farming.  Tho  Irish  legislation  of  (i vo-and-thirly 
years  .ago  was  recommended  by  tho  same  assumption  that 
tho  subdivision  of  landed  property  would  promote  Bgri* 
cultural  improvement.  Tho  unhappy  purchasers  in  tho 
Landed  Estates  Court  havo  not  been  remarkable  for 
liberal  expenditure,  although  they  could  not  have  anliei- 
patcd  that  Parliament  would  disregard  their  indefeasible 
titles. 

Mr.  Gladstone  expressed  a  reasonable  doubt  whether 


the  abolition  of  settlements  would  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion or  retention  of  large  estates.  The  result  of  a  change  in 
the  law  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  probability  is  perhaps  in  favour  of  subdivision. 
The  social  advantages  of  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
landowners  would  be  considerable,  but  the  economical 
benefit  is  more  doubtful.  Small  estates  would  be  tilled  by 
small  occupiers ;  and,  until  lately,  it  was  universally  ad- 
mitted that  agriculture,  like  almost  all  other  kinds  of  in- 
dustry, is  most  profitably  exercised  on  a  large  scale.  The 
further  division  of  land  among  petty  freeholders  working 
with  their  own  hands  would  perhaps  increase  the  gross 
produce,  with  a  large  addition  to  the  cost  of  cultivation. 
Mr.  Gladstone  contemplated  a  less  complete  revolution  in 
recommending  whatever  scheme  may  give  the  greatest 
freedom  in  "  the  descent  of  land,  the  transfer  of  land,  the 
"  holding  of  land,  and  the  raising  money  on  land."  He 
may  perhaps  not  have  been  aware  that  some  of  the  nume- 
rous land-doctors  who  maintain  an  incessant  agitation 
against  landowners  propose  to  prohibit  the  creation  of 
mortgages  and  all  other  contrivances  for  raising  money 
on  land.  Mr.  Gladstone  not  unreasonably  assumes 
that  freedom  of  disposal  consists  in  allowing  men  to  do 
what  they  will  with  their  own.  Modern  economists, 
notwithstanding  a  recent  declaration  of  Lord  Derby's, 
desire  to  establish  the  opposite  principle  of  regulating  by 
law  every  transaction  of  life.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
the  plan  of  abolishing  mortgages  is  not  a  gratuitous  or 
arbitrary  device,  though  it  involves  grave  interference  with 
freedom  of  disposal.  All  modern  projects  relating  to  laud 
affect  to  facilitate  the  outlay  of  capital  by  the  owner  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil.  As  Lord  Salisbury  long 
since  pointed  out,  an  immediate  result  of  the  suppression 
of  settlements  and  life  estates  would  be  a  great  increase 
in  the  amount  of  mortgages,  with  the  consequence  of 
diminishing  the  income  and  resources  of  the  owner.  In 
the  first  instance  boi'rowed  money  might  perhaps  be 
expended  in  improvements;  but  eventually  the  great 
majority  of  proprietors  would  be  crippled  by  the  payment 
of  interest  on  debt.  Small  freeholders  or  permanent 
occupiers  in  Ireland,  in  India,  and  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  are  painfully  dependent  on 
money-lenders.  It  is  to  prevent  by  artificial  mean3  the 
introduction  of  similar  conditions  in  England  that  some 
theorists  wish  to  prohibit  mortgages.  If  they  could 
persuade  Parliament  to  adopt  their  views,  the  result  would 
be  to  convert  mortgage  loans  into  ruinous  transactions, 
where  the  money-lender  would  raise  the  rate  of  interest  in 
proportion  to  the  depreciation  of  security.  It  is  not  likely 
that  sophistical  arguments  will  prevail  against  immediate 
and  general  convenience. 

There  is  a  fundamental  misconception  in  Mr.  Fowler's 
assumption  that  "  it  is  clearly  our  duty  to  get  as  much  as 
"  possible  out  of  our  own  soil."  It  is  tho  cloar  duty,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  obvious  interest,  of 
every  man  to  get  as  much  as  possible,  not  necessarily  out 
of  the  soil  of  a  particular  country,  but  out  of  his  own 
capital,  labour,  and  opportunities.  It  is  not  tho  duty  or 
tho  interest  of  a  skilled  artisan,  who  can  perhaps  earn 
three  or  four  pounds  a  week  by  tho  exercise  of  his  craft, 
to  wasto  his  time  in  ploughing  a  field  or  digging  a  garden; 
yet  it  is  only  by  such  labour  on  his  own  part  or  on  that 
of  some  deputy  that  ho  can  get  tho  largest  produco  from 
the  soil.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  I  lie  wholo  population 
of  a  country  or  a  kingdom  might  earn  more  by  other 
pursuits  than  by  agricultural  labour.  In  a  rich  minora! 
district  it  might  bo  good  economy  to  leave  the  surfaco  to 
itself,  and  to  employ  tho  strength  and  skill  of  tho  wholo 
community  in  working  tho  ore.  In  favourable  circum- 
stances a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  results  of  profit- 
able labour  would  bo  sufficient  to  purchase  the  provisions 
which  might  havo  been  more  oxpensi vely  raised  by  com- 
bined efforts  on  the  soil.  If  tho  wholo  of  England  could 
bo  converted  into  mines,  factories,  and  workshops,  leaving 
a  residue  of  labour  for  commercial  navigat  ion,  industry 
and  trado  woidd  be  moro  remunerative  than  agriculture. 
In  fact,  moro  than  half  the  population  lives  in  towns,  and 
never  puis  |  spado  into  the  ground.  Farmers  and  farm 
labourers,  if  thoro  woro  room  for  them  in  industrial 
occupation!,  might  perhaps  follow  tho  same  example. 
It  is  undoubtedly  for  tho  general  interest  that  tho  hind 
•honld  be  cultivated,  not  noeessarily  so  at  to  yield  the 
large  I  produce,  but  ho  ns  to  return  tho  greatest  profit. 
IJut  for  tho  cant  of  modern  sophists,  it  might  hroJ» 
been  thought  self-ovidcnt  that  prefcronco  for  homo  pro- 
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duction  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Free-trade. 
A  similar  criticism  would  apply  to  Mi'.  Fowler's  simple- 
miiuhd  lamentation  over  tho  fact  that  land  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  regarded  as  a  luxury.  "  Why,"  he  asks, 
"  should  it  ho  so  ?  "  and  echo  answers,  why  should  jewels 
or  pictures  ho  preferred  to  moro  immediately  useful  arti- 
cles ?  Land  is  treated  as  a  luxury  becauso  it  is  a  luxury. 
An  owner  who  cannot  afford  luxuries  is  quito  right  in 
gutting  a  fancy  prico  for  his  land  from  his  wealthy 
neighbour. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should 
sneer  at  Lord  Caiuns's  bold  and  comprehensive  mcasuro 
for  facilitating  tho  transfer  of  land.  He  even  condescended 
to  reproduce  tho  objections  which  Lord  Lath  was  perhaps, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  justified  in  raising,  to  Lord 
Cairns's  summary  modo  of  dealing  with  the  rights  of  heirs 
and  remainder-men.  The  main  principle  of  the  Bill  is  the 
power  conferred  on  the  life-tenant  to  sell  land  for  certain 
defined  purposes,  on  condition  of  subjecting  tho  purchase 
money  to  tho  trusts  on  which  the  land  was  held.  Tt 
is  strange  that  tho  school  of  economists  which  habitually 
exaggerates  the  distinction  between  landed  and  personal 
property  should  object  to  a  measure  which  would  liberate 
land  while  it  preserved  residuary  interests  in  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  money.  The  main  impediment  to  the 
free  transfer  of  land  would  be  removed  if  there  were  in  all 
cases  a  legal  owner  capable  of  giving  a  complete  and 
valid  title.  Lord  Cairns  would,  at  least  in  many  instances, 
supply  the  defect  by  his  Bill ;  and  if  he  is  not  sufficiently 
careful  of  the  interests  of  heirs-at-law,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  he  was  safe  from  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  is  but  a  dull  jest  to  taunt  a  Conservative  opponent  with 
being  too  much  inclined  to  a  Liberal  doctrine.  It  is  not 
to  bo  regretted  that  the  important  controversy  on  the 
tenure  of  land  should  from  time  to  time  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament.  It  is  possible  that  prolonged  discus- 
sion may  tend  to  dissociate  social  motives  from  economic 
arguments.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  better  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  should  abstain  from  inquiries  whether  the  pro- 
posed changes  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  country. 
He  cannot  have  been  serious  in  the  suggestion  that  the 
objections  of  the  House  of  Lords  should  of  necessity  be 
met  by  the  special  creation  of  majorats  in  favour  of  peers ; 
unless,  indeed,  he  wished  to  endow  hereditary  legislators 
with  a  privilege  so  invidious  that  it  would  endanger  their 
political  existence. 


THE  SENATE  AND  M.  GAMBETTA. 

TT  must  be  admitted  that  the  defeat  which  the  French 
JL  Senate  has  inflicted  on  M.  Gambetta  has  not,  up  to 
this  time,  had  the  results  that  seemed  likely  to  follow  from 
it.  M.  Gambetta  has  not  even  been  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  return  match.  He  has  tried  to  hasten  on  the 
elections,  and  has  been  conspicuously  beaten  in  the 
Chamber,  where  he  was  thought  to  be  all  powerful.  The 
means  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  provided  by 
the  French  Constitution  were  not  at  his  disposal.  Neither 
the  President  nor  the  Senate  is  at  all  anxious  to  hurry  on 
the  appeal  to  the  country ;  and,  unless  both  are  agreed  in 
wishing  a  dissolution,  a  dissolution  cannot  bo  had. 
M.  Gambetta's  ingenuity  devised  a  way  of  getting  over 
this  difficulty  as  regards  the  elections,  though  not  as  re- 
gards the  meeting  of  the  new  Chamber.  Though  the 
dissolution  could  not  take  place,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  until  October,  why  should  not  the  elections 
be  held  in  advance  of  the  dissolution  ?  The  members 
of  the  new  Chamber  might  be  elected  in  July,  though 
they  could  not  enter  upon  their  duties  until  October. 
The  only  inconvenience  of  this  would  bo  that,  in  the 
event  of  any  sudden  emergency  demanding  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Legislature  in  the  interval  between 
July  and  October,  it  would  be  the  old  Chamber,  not 
the  new,  that  would  answer  to  the  call.  So  much, 
however,  M.  Gambetta  was  prepared  to  risk,  and  an 
attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  get  the  proposal  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chamber.  The  different  groups  into  which 
the  Republican  party  is  distributed  have,  one  and  all, 
declined  to  have  anything  to  say  to  it.  M.  Gambetta 
had  evidently  reckoned  without  his  hosts.  By  dint  of 
great  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Scrutin  de  liste.  But  his  efforts  had  only  given 
him  a  very  narrow  majority,  and  the  vote  of  the 
Senate  had  furnished  more  than  one  reason  why  even 


the  members  of  this  majority  should  be  inclined  to 
reconsider  their  decision.  Somebody  else  had  been, 
found  to  take  the  first  step  in  rebellion,  and  a  refusal 
to  enter  upon  a  conflict  with  the  Second  Chamber 
is  more  natural,  and  therefore  moro  excusable,  than  a  re- 
fusal  to  pass  a  particular  Bill.  Then  the  apathy  of  the 
country  upon  the  question  is  probably  very  much  greater 
than  tho  Republican  deputies  expected  it  to  bo.  Either 
the  electors  do  not  care  Whether  tho  elections  are  by  de- 
partments or  by  arrondisseraonts,  or  they  are  content  to 
wait  for  tho  substitution  of  tho  department  for  the  ai-ron- 
dissement  nntil  tho  new  Chamber  can  meet  in  the  ordinary 
course.  AVhichevcr  of  these  interpretations  is  the  correct 
one,  the  position  of  the  majority  in  the  Chamber  is  more 
favourable  to  freedom  of  action  than  they  could  havo 
thought  possible  a  fortnight  ago.  They  may  look  forward 
to  being  returned  once  more  under  any  circumstances,  and 
to  better  things  still  if  it  should  prove  after  all  that  the 
electors  are  willing  to  retain  tho  Scrutin  d'  arrondissemcnt.. 
They  can  have  no  motive,  therefore,  for  harrying  on  tho 
elections.  They  may  keep  their  present  seats  for  another 
four  months,  aud  even  indulge  the  hope  that  their  present 
seats  may  then  be  exchanged  for  others  in  the  next 
Chamber. 

M.  Gambetta  is  probably  greatly  surprised  at  this  sudden 
manifestation  of  independence.  To  be  beaten  even  in  his 
own  section  of  the  party,  and  to  be  beaten  by  large  majo- 
rities in  every  section  of  tho  party  except  his  own,  most 
be  a  new  experience  to  him.  Even  now,  however,  it  is  not 
certain  that  the  vote  of  the  Senate  was  a  wise  one.  The 
opinions  held  upon  this  point  will  naturally  be  influenced 
by  the  estimates  which  those  who  entertain  them  havo 
formed  of  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Gambetta's  policy.  In 
considering  how  the  two  act  upon  one  another,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  no  one,  except  possibly  a  few  extreme 
Legitimists,  believes  that  M.  Gambetta's  accession  to 
power  can  be  permanently  averted.  Everybody  holds 
that  at  some  time  or  other,  and  in  some  way  or  other,  he 
is  certain  to  come  to  the  front.  It  is  conceivable  that 
sanguine  Royalists,  or  even  sanguine  Bonapartists,  may 
fancy  that  their  interests  will  be  promoted  by  potting  off 
M.  Gambetta's  triumph  to  the  latest  possible  date.  As 
they  hope  that  it  will  bring  to  a  close  the  historical  drama 
of  the  Republic,  they  may  reasonably  be  anxious  to  have 
their  party  as  strong  and  as  well  organized  as  possible 
before  the  curtain  rises  for  the  last  act.  But  the 
Republican  Senators,  by  whose  coalition  with  the  Right 
M.  Bardocx's  Bill  was  disposed  of,  can  have  no  such 
motive  for  putting  things  off.  Much  as  they  may 
distrust  M.  Gambetta,  they  know  perfectly  well  that 
he  is  the  mainstay  of  the  Republican  cause,  and  that,  if 
he  were  to  be  tried  and  found  wanting,  the  hopes  of  the 
reactionary  parties  would  be  greatly  excited,  and  the 
prospects  of  tho  Republic  be  proportionately  gloomy. 
Now  it  must  appear  to  all  reasonable  Frenchmen  that 
M.  Gambetta's  chances  of  political  success  are  closely 
bound  up  with  the  choice  he  makes  as  regards  the  objects 
at  which  he  aims,  and  the  allies  by  whose  aid  he  strives  to 
attain  these  objects.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  who  appears  to  be  very  well  acquainted  with 
French  Radical  politics,  has  lately  written  a  very  inform- 
ing letter  upon  this  subject.  He  rejoices  at  the  vote  of 
the  Senate  because,  he  says,  it  must  have  the  effect  of 
reuniting  M.  Gambetta  to  the  Radicals.  Of  late  years, 
this  writer  thinks,  M.  Gambetta  has  leaned  too  much 
to  the  Conservatives  ;  they  are  not  his  natural  auxili- 
aries, and  it  is  a  pit}r  that  he  should  ever  think,  or  lead 
others  to  think,  that  they  can  possibly  become  so. 
The  vote  of  the  Senate,  and  the  distrust  which  under  the 
circumstances  that  vote  implies,  must  have  completely 
cleared  his  mind  upon  this  point.  It  makes  it  plain  that, 
however  much  ho  may  strain  his  real  principles  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Conservatives,  he  will  be  no  nearer  his 
end.  They  will  accept  such  concessions  as  he  likes  to 
make  to  them,  but  when  all  is  told  they  will  feel  no  more 
confidence  in  him  than  before.  If  this  alleged  antagonism 
between  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Conservatives  is  real, 
the  Senate  was  probably  well  advised  in  rejecting  M 
Baudoux's  Bill.  Assuming  that  M.  Gambetta  can  never 
be  the  leader  of  the  Conservative  Republicans,  it  is 
important  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  teaching  Conserva- 
tive Republicans  to  realize  this  impossibility.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  alleged  antagonism  is  only  imaginary, 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  may  be  thought  unfortunate- 
No   matter  how   Conservative   M.   Gambetta  may  be 
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capable  of  becoming,  there  is  no  doubt  that  ho  is 
perfectly  capahle  of  becoming  something  which  is  the 
very  opposite  of  Conservative,  and  the  question  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  was  whether  by  rejecting  the  Scrutin 
tie  liste  they  were  not  deciding  that  it  should  be  the 
latter  quality  rather  than  the  former  which  should  be 
developed  in  him.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  him  to  treat 
the  vote  of  the  Senate  as  of  no  account  without  losing  the 
prestige  which  has  hitherto  belonged  to  him.  He  is  too 
deeply  pledged  to  the  Scrutin  de  liste  to  be  likely  to 
put  up  with  its  rejection.  The  Senate,  if  left  to  itself, 
is  not  likely  to  reverse  its  vote.  It  honestly  dislikes  the 
Scrutin  de  liste,  and  if  it  can  continue  to  reject  it  without 
danger,  it  will  probably  go  on  doing  so  ;  consequently  M. 
Gambetta  will  be  almost  forced  to  propose  to  the  electors 
some  modifications  in  the  constitution  of  the  Senate. 
Whether  these  modifications  are  in  themselves  good  or  bad, 
it  is  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  Conservatism  that 
they  should  not  be  proposed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
affection  which  the  Republican  party  generally  bear  to  the 
principle  of  a  double  Chamber  is  strong  enough  to  lead  them 
to  defend  it  if  the  attack  should  be  led  by  M.  Gambetta. 
At  all  events,  he  himself  will  be  committed  to  this  attack, 
and  all  chance  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  Conservative 
side  will  be  at  an  end.  He  may  not  mean  to  go  very  far 
with  the  old  friends  into  whose  arms  he  has  again  been 
thrown,  but  on  a  journey  of  this  kind  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  a  man  to  say  at  what  precise  point  he  will 
stop.  M.  Cl^menceau  is  alleged  to  have  said,  on  hearing 
of  the  Senate's  vote,  that  M.  Gambetta  had  fallen  on  the 
right  side,  and  the  danger  is  that  for  the  future  M.  Gam- 
betta may  be  reduced  to  contending  with  M.  ClEmexceatj 
for  the  leadership  of  the  Extreme  Left.  No  doubt  if  this 
be  all  that  he  is  fitted  for,  the  Senate  has  done  a  ser- 
vice to  France  in  making  him  appear  in  his  true  colours. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  merely  driven  a  force 
which  might  have  been  Conservative  in  its  action  into 
the  opposite  camp,  the  service  rendered  to  the  coun- 
try will  be  much  more  equivocal.  It  would  be  rash, 
of  course,  to  assume  that  the  Senate  has  rejected  the 
assistance  of  another  Mirabeau,  but  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  this  side  to  the  vote  of  last  week, 
and  that  it  is  a  side  that  may  have  more  truth  in  it  than 
the  Conservative  Republicans  in  the  Senate  are  disposed 
to  think.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  in  his 
triumphal  speech  at  Cahors,  M.  Gambetta  appealed  to  the 
party  with  which  in  the  future  he  meant  to  identify  him- 
self. His  intentions  may  prove  to  have  undergone  a  very 
great  change  now  that  the  momentary  representatives  of 
this  party  have  contemptuously  rejected  his  overtures. 


LOCAL  OPTION. 

SIR  WILFRID  LA.WSON  last  year  persuaded  the 
House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
giving  local  communities  some  power  of  "  protecting 
"  themselves  from  tho  operation  of  the  liquor  traffic." 
This  week  he  has  persuaded  it  to  pass  another  resolution 
stating  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  legislative  effect  to  the 
resolution  of  last  year.  For  this  resolution  several 
members  of  the  Ministry,  including  Mr.  Bright  and 
Mr.  Forsteb,  voted,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  voted  against  it. 
Mr.  Bright,  while  voting  for  it,  explained  that  it  must 
not  be  understood  that  ho  thought  it  desirable  to  legislate 
in  a  measurable  distance  of  time  on  the  subject.  Local 
option  can  only  have  its  turn  in  legislation,  and  its  turn 
is  a  very  long  way  off.  Nor  did  Mr.  Bright  pretend 
to  be  able  to  explain  what  kind  of  power  it  may  bo 
expedient  or  possible  to  givo  to  local  communities  to 
protect  them  against  too  much  liquor.  Ho  candidly 
said  that  ho  detested  the  Permissive  Bill,  bnt  ho  would 
not  say  that  some  protection  might  not  bo  given  to 
local  communities  of  a  kind  totally  different  to  that 
which  tho  Pcrmissivo  Bill  was  designed  to  give.  If 
any  ono  could  devise  a  perfectly  unobjectionable  Hchomc, 
then  Mr.  Bright  was  willing  to  allow  that  in  tho  far- 
off  futuro  Bnch  a  schomo  might  bo  properly  clothed 
with  tho  sanction  of  a  law.  It  would  bo  equally  practical 
to  say  that,  if  any  ono  over  invented  a  system  of  aerial 
navigation,  it  would  then  bo  desirable  that  Parliament 
should  regulate  tho  tariffs.  The  House  of  Commons  for 
tho  best  part  of  an  cvoning  was  totally  out  of  contact  with 
real  life.  It  was  consciously  beating  tho  air,  and  wasting 
words  and  timo.    Tho  resolution  is  so  entirely  withont 


meaning  that  the  only  kind  of  interest  it  can  raise  is  that 
inspired  by  the  strangeness  of  a  considerable  number 
of  respectable  members  discussing  it  or  voting  for  it. 
The  simple  explanation  is  that  the  discussion  and  the 
votes  were  meant,  not  for  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
for  the  Liberal  constituencies.  The  teetotal  interest  went 
completely  for  the  Liberals  at  the  last  election.  To 
reward  and  maintain  the  support  thus  given,  members 
who  profited  by  it  feel  that  they  must  do  something. 
They  cannot  do  anything  definite  without  countenancing 
some  absurdity  which  would  make  them  ridiculous. 
They  cannot  seriously  contemplate  legislation,  for  they 
cannot  conceive  a  law  which  would  please  their  supporters 
and  which  they  themselves  would  wish  to  see  passed.  Bat 
nothing  can  be  cheaper  or  easier  than  to  come  down  to  the 
House  and  solemnly  declare  that  some  day  or  other  some 
one  ought  to  legislate  in  favour  of  a  vague  principle  being- 
carried  out  in  an  unascertained  way.  This  may  seem  to 
be  a  farce ;  but  farces  are  sometimes,  though  not  often, 
amusing,  and  this  particular  farce  appears  to  have  the 
merit  of  amusing  an  important  section  of  the  Liberal  con- 
stituencies. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  quite  independent  of  the  support 
of  any  one  section  of  electors  in  any  one  constituency, 
made  use  last  year  of  language  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson 
recalled  with  natural  triumph  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House.  He  said  that  some  revision  of  the  licensing  laws 
was  inevitable,  and  that  in  this  revision  room  must  be 
found  for  some  form  of  local  option.  As  he  did  not 
explain  his  meaning,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  mere  guess- 
work to  explain  his  meaning  for  him.  But  there  are  some 
senses  in  which  local  option  is  harmless  and  even  just. 
All  questions  of  licensing  must  divide  themselves  into 
questions  as  to  the  licences  of  existing  public-houses  and 
questions  as  to  the  granting  of  licences  to  new  public- 
houses.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  admitted  that  existing 
public-houses  are,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands  of  respectable 
men  who  honestly  try  to  repress  disorder  and  extreme 
drunkenness.  Under  the  licensing  system  as  at  present 
administered,  a  publican  who  has  once  obtained  a  licence 
has  a  recognized  claim  to  have  his  licence  renewed  so  long 
as  his  conduct  gives  no  cause  of  complaint.  A  respectable 
man  who  has  embarked  his  capital  in  a  business  which 
with  good  conduct  he  may  regard  as  permanent  has  an 
incontestable  right  to  compensation  if  he  is  prevented 
from  carrying  on  his  business  by  new  legislation.  There 
may  be  some  towns  where  there  are  too  many  public- 
houses,  where  not  only  proper  accommodation  for  the 
reasonable  wants  of  the  public  is  made,  but  where 
drunkards  find  a  new  public-houso  every  fifty  yards.  It 
would  be  no  hardship  to  any  one,  and  would  possibly 
make  the  population  of  the  place  a  little  more  orderly  and 
respectable,  if  some  of  these  superfluous  public-houses 
were  shut  up.  If  they  are  shut  up,  their  owners  must  bo 
compensated,  and  compensation  must  bo  provided  by  tho 
locality  which  is  to  be  benefited  by  tho  change.  It  would 
bo  a  purely  local  improvement,  as  much  as  supplying  tho 
town  with  gas,  or  water,  or  building  in  it  a  now  bridge. 
If  tho  locality  is  to  pay,  it  is  only  right  that  tho  locality 
should  decide  whether  it  will  pay  or  not.  It  must  voto 
the  rate  on  tho  security  of  which  tho  sum  required  for 
compensation  will  bo  raised.  In  this  senso  local  option  is 
tho  most  innocent  and  natural  thing  possible  ;  and,  if 
ever  a  Government  invents  a  machinery  by  which  super- 
fluous public-houses  may  bo  suppressed  on  tho  locality 
providing  compensation  to  tho  owners,  it  may  bo  taken 
for  grantod  that  tho  locality  will  bo  consulted  beforo  it  has 
to  pay  tho  money. 

Greater  difficulties  present  themselves  when  it  is  asked 
who  is  to  say  what  existing  public-houses  are  superfluous 
arid  what  now  houses  aro  to  havo  licences  given  them.  It 
must  bo  assumed  that  every  Government  and  every  Parlia- 
ment will  adhero  to  tho  two  leading  principles  that  thoro 
shall  bo  reasonable  accommodation  for  tho  public,  and 
that  compensation  shall  be  given  to  tho  owners  of  housos 
shut  up  because  the  measure!  of  this  reasonable  accommo- 
dation has  been  surpassed.  If  these  principles  aro  accepted, 
thoro  would  appear  to  bo  no  harm  in  giving  the  locality  tho 
power  of  taking  the  initiative,  and  asking  that  a  given 
numlKjr  of  houses  might  bo  shut  up,  a  pledge  being 
given  that  compensation  would  bo  provided  by  tho 
locality  if  its  wishes  wero  carried  out.  Tho  number 
of  localities  that  would  be  willing  to  burden  thomsolvos 
with  new  rates  in  order  that  tho  publichouBCfl  in  tho  placo 
might  be  reduced  to  tho  amount  noccssary  for  tho  roaaon- 
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able  accommodation  of  tho  community  would  probably 
not  bo  very  great,  and  tboso  localities  which  displayed 
exceptional  virtue  ought  to  be  encouraged  rather  than 
thwarted.  New  public-houses  are  ordinarily  proposed  to 
bo  established  only  in  localities  which  are  themselves 
new,  where  buildings  have  suddenly  extended,  or  the 
population  has  suddenly  increased,  or  in  localities  where 
reasonable  accommodation  has  been  withheld  by  the 
decree  of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  The  locality  is  very 
greatly  interested  in  public-houses  not  being  sot  up 
•where  they  are  not  wanted  or  would  be  a  nuisance, 
and  in  having  public-houses  where  they  are  wanted  and 
would  not  be  a  nuisance.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
locality  should  not  havo  some  machinery  given  it  by  which 
it  can  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  competent  authorities  its 
collective  view  as  to  the  expediency  of  not  having  a  new 
public-house  where  the  locality  would  suffer  by  its 
being  set  up  or  of  having  a  new  public-house  whore 
it  would  suffer  by  its  not  being  set  up.  In  all  these 
senses  local  option  may  be  said  to  be  either  harmless  or 
desirable.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  they  are  none  of  them 
senses  in  which  local  option  commends  itself  to  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson.  But  they  are  senses  in  which  trembling 
Liberal  members  might  think  they  could  honestly  support 
local  option  when  they  voted  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
resolution. 


AMERICA. 

THE  framers  of  the  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  of 
America  may  probably  not  have  foreseen  the  delays 
and  interruptions  of  business  for  which  they  provided 
opportunities  ;  yet  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  practical 
inconvenience  which  results  from  the  oversight  is,  for  the 
most  part,  reduced  to  minute  dimensions.  There  is  a  per- 
manent deadlock  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  there  is  a  special  deadlock  in  the  elec- 
tion of  two  senators  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  The 
Americans  are,  fortunately  for  themselves,  exempt  from 
the  craze  for  fresh  legislation  which  affects  the  English 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  consequently  obstruction,  how- 
ever obstinate  and  effective,  causes  no  serious  embarrass- 
ment. The  Senate  of  Washington  has  not  succeeded  in 
electing  a  Serjeant-at-Arms;  and,  in  the  meantime,  it  has 
done  little  else.  After  long  delay  the  leaders  of  the  two 
parties  consented  to  go  into  Executive  Session  to  consider 
a  number  of  appointments  made  by  the  President.  Some 
of  the  nominations  were  uncontested,  and  the  only  serious 
dispute  related  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Customs  at 
New  York.  The  President,  probably  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  had  dismissed  the  actual  collector 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  vacancy  and  of  filling  it  by 
the  appointment  of  one  of  Mr.  Blaine's  partisans,  who  was 
therefore  an  opponent  of  Mr.  Conklixg.  Since  the  time 
of  the  red  and  blue  factions  of  Constantinople  no  party 
controversy  has  been  more  entirely  and  more  avowedly  un- 
connected with  principle  or  opinion.  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
Conklixg  have  been  rival  pretenders  to  the  lead  of  the 
Republican  party ;  and  both  were  regarded  as  possible 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Eventually  Mr.  Coxklixg 
cast  in  his  lot  with  General  Graxt,  who  was  at  one  time 
thought  to  have  the  best  chance  of  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation. Mr.  Blaine,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr.  Garfield 
formed  an  adverse  combination,  and  the  result  proved  that 
they  had  chosen  the  winning  side.  As  on  many  other 
occasions,  the  least  conspicuous  of  the  con1'  debates  was 
preferred,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  G  neial  Grant 
and  his  supporters.  Mr.  Conkling's  resentment  was  openly 
displayed  by  his  hesitation  in  canvassing  for  the  Republi- 
can nominee  against  General  Hancock.  His  scmules  were 
at  last  overcome  by  intimations  that  Mr.  Gaufield  would, 
if  elected,  consider  his  claims  to  a  share  in  th  •  disposal  of 
patronage.  The  new  President  was  Bdpp  ised  to  have 
afterwards  confirmed  his  provisional  assurances ;  but  Mr. 
Blaine  seems  to  have  overruled  Mr.  Garfield's  concilia- 
tory intentions.  Mr.  Robertson,  for  who.-e  benefit  Mr. 
Merritt  was  dismissed  from  the  New  York  Coileetorship, 
had  been  an  acti%e  opponent  of  the  nomination  of  General 
Grant.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  creation  and  the 
disposal  of  the  vacancy  were  intended  a^  s  jlits  to  Mr. 
Conklixg.  The  affront  was  thought  to  be  .aavated  by 
the  appointment  to  certain  minor  posts  i  dlierents  or 
dependents  of  Mr.  CON&fciNG,  although  hu  .tad  made  no 
application  on  their  behalf.    As  the  aggriev  d  Senator  has 


been  a  consistent  opponent  of  Civil  Service  Reform,  be  was 
not  in  a  position  to  complain  that  the  President  distributed 
his  patronage  exclusively  on  political  grounds. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Conkling  hoped  to  prevent  the  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Robertson; 
but  the  equal  balance  of  parties  and  the  schism  among 
tho  Republicans  transferred  the  decision  of  the  question  to 
the  Democrats ;  and  consequently  Mr.  Conkling's  friends 
thought  it  inexpedient  to  take  a  vote  in  Mr.  Robertson's 
case.  Tho  appointment  was  confirmed  without  opposition, 
and  Mr.  Conkling,  against  tho  wish  of  his  party,  un- 
wisely appealed  to  his  constituents,  and  persuaded  his 
colleague  Mr.  Platt  to  offer  his  resignation  at  the  same 
time.  The  experiment  was  the  more  rash  because  the 
New  York  Assembly  had  already  congratulated  Mr. 
Robertson  on  his  appointment.  Mr.  Conkling's  pre- 
cipitate step  seems  to  have  been  suggested  rather  by 
temper  than  by  calculation.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
though  many  divisions  have  been  taken,  the  late  Senators 
have  never  obtained  more  than  34  votes  out  of  about 
160  ;  but  their  partisans  are  strong  enough  to  prevent 
the  election  of  their  Democratic  and  Republican  com- 
petitors. The  English  plan  of  electing  the  candidate 
who  has  the  largest  number  of  votes  seems,  on  the 
whole,  more  convenient  than  the  American  system ;  but 
every  political  community  is  the  best  judge  of  the  insti- 
tutions which  suit  it.  Even  if  the  Senators  who  resigned 
are  ultimately  re-elected,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Conkling's 
protest  will  have  been  destroyed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  struggle.  It  is  evident  that  the  President's  attempt 
to  assert  his  independence  has  excited  no  burst  of  indig- 
nation, even  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  modern  usurpations  of  the  Senate  have  not 
tended  to  promote  purity  or  regard  to  merit  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  patronage.  A  President  is  more  likely  than 
a  Senator  to  prefer  the  public  interest  to  the  gratification 
of  his  own  partisans  because  his  patronage  is  larger.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  American  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Garfield  against  Mr.  Conklixg  ;  but  either  it  inclines 
to  the  side  of  the  President  or  it  is  virtually  neutral. 
The  concentration  of  political  activity  on  a  personal  dis- 
pute produces  no  kind  of  uneasiness. 

As  popular  attention  has  been  diverted  from  general 
politics  to  the  squabble  of  the  Republican  leaders,  and 
from  the  Senate  and  Congress  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York,  it  is  now  devoted  to  a  small  collateral  issue,  in- 
volving the  interest  which  always  attaches  to  petty 
scandals.  The  Conkling  party  professes  to  have  ascer- 
tained that  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  named  Bradley, 
has  been  offered  the  modest  price  of  two  thousand  dollars 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Depew.  One  of  the  State  Senators,  Mr. 
Sessions,  is  accused  of  having  paid  the  money,  which  was 
handed  over  by  Mr.  Bradlev  to  the  Speaker.  Sessions 
admits  that  he  canvassed  Bradley,  but  he  contradicts  the 
story  of  the  bribe,  which  is  explained  by  his  party  as  an 
ingenious  plot  devised  by  the  Conkling  faction.  There  is 
something  original  and  spirited  in  the  supposed  advance  of  a 
considerable  sum  in  proof  of  a  fictitious  attempt  at  corruption. 
On  either  assumption  the  reputation  for  purity  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  is  not  exalted  by  the  transaction.  It  is 
nevertheless  highly  improbable  that  the  result  of  the  con- 
test should  depend  on  bribery.  Mr.  Conkling's  friends 
were  at  one  time  anxious  to  hold  a  caucus  or  meeting  of 
Republicans,  members  of  the  State  Senate  and  House 
of  Assembly,  to  determine  how  the  party  should  vote ;  but 
the  supporters  of  the  President  naturally  refused  to  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  ;  and  a  conference 
or  merely  consultative  meeting  was  proposed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  a  caucus.  General  Grant,  naturally  desirous  to 
show  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Conkling,  expressed  in  a  tele- 
graphic message  from  the  City  of  Mexico  his  hope  that 
the  outgoing  Senators  would  be  re-elected.  Since  his 
return  to  the  States  he  has  made  a  speech  in  favour  of  his 
friend  and  principal  supporter,  with  the  effect  ;of  pro- 
ducing the  criticism  that  he  would  have  done  well  not  to 
compromise  his  reputation  for  silence.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether,  since  his  defeat  in  last  year's  Republican  Con- 
vention, General  Grant  retains  any  political  influence. 

The  contest  at  Albany  is  managed  by  Mr.  Conkling 
himself,  with  the  assistance  of  his  principal  adherents,  of  ' 
whom  Mr.  Artiicr,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is  not  a  little  curious[.that 
the  possible  occupant  of  the  Presidential  chair  should  be 
exerting  himself  on  behalf  of  the  principal  representative 
of  the  paramount  claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
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in  the  Senate.  Probably  no  foreigner  can  thoroughly 
nnderstand  the  issues  which  are  involved  in  the  present 
contest.  The  party  of  the  Administration  which  is 
opposed  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Conkling  accuses  him  of 
dividing  the  Republicans  with  the  necessary  consequence, 
if  not  with  the  purpose,  of  transferring  his  control  of 
affairs  to  the  Democrats.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
secession  of  Mr.  Conkling  and  of  his  humble  follower  Mr. 
Platt  has  left  the  Democrats  in  the  majority  in  the 
Senate,  and  decided  in  their  favour  the  important  contest 
about  the  appointment  of  a  Serjeant-at-Arms.  The  same 
politicians  suggest  that  Mr.  Conkling  must  be  returned,  if  at 
all,  by  a  Democratic  coalition  with  his  Republican  sup- 
porters ;  and  that  he  has  therefore  a  motive  for  courting 
the  party  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  opposed.  There 
is  probably  no  foundation  of  the  charge  of  party  infidelity. 
A  politician  of  Mr.  Conkling's  rank  cannot  afford  to 
desert  the  organization  in  which  he  has  obtained  power 
and  notoriety.  He  has  apparently  overrated  his  own 
importance  and  influence.  His  resignation  was  offered 
against  the  wish  of  a  Republican  caucus  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  split  which  he  has  caused  in  the  ranks  of 
the  party  in  New  York  is  regretted  even  by  those 
who  think  that  he  is  justified  in  his  opposition  to  the 
President.  It  seems  probable  that,  if  Mr.  Conkling 
is  defeated,  Mr.  Cornell,  now  Governor  of  "New  York, 
will  be  chcsen  in  his  place  by  the  Republican  party, 
but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  on  the  result  of 
any  similar  election.  The  State  Senate,  and  House  of 
Assembly  vote  under  nearly  the  same  conditions  with  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  Convention,  excepttkatthey  include 
both  parties.  After  numerous  trials  of  strength,  sudden 
combinations  are  formed  which  give  the  necessary  majority, 
sometimes  to  a  candidate  who  seemed  to  the  uninitiated 
to  have  had  no  chance  of  success.  Careful  students  of  the 
minute  peculiarities  of  American  politics  will  perhaps  find 
that  the  Democrats  of  New  York,  who  might  otherwise 
secure  a  triumph  for  themselves  by  joining  with  one  of 
the  Republican  factions,  are  in  turn  hampered  by  their 
own  internal  divisions.  If  Mr.  Tilden,  the  official  leader 
of  the  party,  were  to  declare  for  or  against  Mr.  Conkling, 
Kelly,  the  manager  of  the  Tammany  organization,  would 
defeat  the  arrangement  by  throwing  his  strength  into 
the  opposite  scale.  The  merit  of  American  politics  con- 
sists in  their  freedom  from  violence  and  passion,  and 
in  the  complioated  calculations  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  success  at  an  election.  The  main  business  of  active 
politicians  in  that  happy  country  seems  to  consist  in  pro- 
viding mild  amusement  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Forster,  and  their  countrymen  in 
general  may  well  envy  Mr.  Conkling  and  Mr.  Blaine. 


SURREY  COMMONS. 

A LETTER  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Commons  Pre- 
servation Society  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday  may  be  usefully  studied  by  any  poors  who 
have  at  heart  the  retention  of  the  few  elements  of  natural 
beauty  which  the  advance  of  "  civilization  "  has  left  un- 
injured near  London.  We  called  attention  some  time  since 
to  the  danger  which  threatened  one  of  the  prettiest  dis- 
tricts of  Surrey  at  the  hands  of  the  South-Western  Rail- 
way Company  and  of  a  Company  then  striving  to  get  born 
and  calling  itself  the  London,  Kingston,  and  Guildford 
Railway  Company.  When  the  second  reading  of  tho 
Bills  promoted  by  these  two  bodies  was  opposed  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  it  was  contended,  with  some  show  of 
justice,  that,  if  they  wero  sent  to  a  Select  Committer;,  any 
objectionable  elements  could  bo  got  rid  of,  and  tho  House, 
at  all  events,  put  in  complete  possession  of  all  tho  facts  of 
the  case.  It  now  appears  that  a  good  deal  more  than  this 
is  involved  in  the  reference  of  a  private  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee.  When  tho  Ileport  of  tho  Committco  came  on 
for  consideration,  it  appeared  that  tho  particular  feature 
which  had  suggestod  tho  objection  to  tho  second  reading 
had  been  left  untouched,  and  Mr.  ObUTHAU  proposed  to 
take  tho  sense  of  tho  Honso  as  to  its  omission.  Thereupon 
Sir  William  Harcoukt  started  tho  theory  that  tho  decision 
of  a  Select  Committee,  though  technically  subject  to  revi- 
sion by  tho  Houso,  ought  morally  to  bo  accepted  as  final, 
and  appealed  to  Mr.  Chf.f.iiiam  not  to  be  guilty  of  the 
unpardonable  sin  of  wasting  a  morning  sitting.  It, 
must  bo  assumed  that  tho  aspect  of  tho  House  gave 
Mr.  Cheetiiam  no  hope  of  carrying  his  amendment.  At 


least  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  convinced 
by  the  reasoning  of  the  Home  Secretary  or  by  Mr. 
Tillett's  assurance  that  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
were  friendly  to  the  Bill.  A  sitting  which  had  kept  a 
Surrey  common  for  Londoners  would  have  been  an  un- 
usually fruitful  one ;  and  the  Enclosure  Commissioners 
have  always  held  that  their  function  is  to  promote  com- 
mons' enclosure.  The  treatment  of  this  question  has 
greatly  suffered  by  Mr.  Fawcett's  entrance  into  the 
Government.  Had  he  been  still  a  private  member  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  heard  a  good  deal  more 
about  the  commons  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  drfstroy. 
As  it  is,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
interval  which  remains  before  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  in  the  Lords.  The  Secretary  to  the  Commons'  Pre- 
servation Society  urges  all  who  care  for  the  protection  of 
open  spaces  to  "  use  their  influence  to  defeat  this 
"  threatened  injury  to  the  public  enjoyment."  A  good 
deal,  however,  must  depend  upon  the  action  of  the 
Commons'  Preservation  Society  itself.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  if  the  working  classes  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  the  South-Western  Railway  Bill,  while  providing 
them  with  greater  facilities  of  getting  to  these  Surrey 
commons,  takes  care  to  destroy  the  commons  in  the 
process  of  making  them  accessible,  they  would  do  all 
they  could  to  protest  agaiost  the  passing  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  should  be  made  clear  beyond 
the  possibility  of  mistake  that  what  is  desired  is  not 
to  keep  these  commons  inaccessible,  but  to  keep  them 
uninjured.  There  can  be  no  necessity  for  making  the 
proposed  branch  line  from  Guildford  to  Leatherhead 
intersect  the  commons  lying  between  these  two  points. 
They  are  not  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible  to  go 
round  instead  of  through  them.  Consequently,  the 
only  conceivable  reason  for  giving  the  line  its  present 
direction  is  that  common  land  costs  less  than  private 
land.  When  a  Railway  Company  deals  with  an  indi- 
vidual owner,  it  has  to  make  him  handsome  compen- 
sation. When  it  lays  hands  upon  a  common,  the  injury 
inflicted  is  so  distributed  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
compensation  need  be  made.  This  is  a  very  good  reason 
for  taking  common  rather  than  private  land — from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  Railway  Company.  But,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  London  public,  it  is  no  reason  at  all. 
A  Railway  Company  cannot  take  common  land  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  and  that  consent  may  and  ought 
to  be  withheld,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  public  injury 
inflicted  is  far  greater  than  can  be  made  up  by  any  in- 
creased facilities  of  travelling. 

Mr.  Fithian's  letter  sets  out  very  succinctly  the  offenco 
of  which  the  makers  of  the  proposed  line  will  be  guilty. 
Among  the  commons  through  which  it  will  pass  is 
"  a  very  lovely  open  space  known  as  Great  and  Little 
"  Bookham  Commons.  They  contain  several  sheets  of 
"  water,  and  parts  of  them  are  as  beautifully  wooded  as  a 
"  forest."  The  now  line  will  cut  this  space  in  half.  What 
tho  effect  of  this  severance  will  bo  any  one  who  cares  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Wandsworth  or  Barnes  Common  may  see  for 
himself.  To  say  that  it  does  not  hurt  tho  common  is  liko 
saying  that  an  apple  docs  not  suffer  by  being  sliced  down 
the  middle.  A  common  through  which  a  railway  has  been 
carried  is  no  more  one  common  but  two,  and  though  two 
halves  mako  a  whole  in  arithmetic,  they  do  not  mako  it 
in  landscape.  The  charm  of  a  common  lies  in  its  wild- 
ness,  in  tho  lie  of  the  ground,  in  tho  sense  of  space 
and  freedom  which  belongs  to  it.  If  it  is  cut  in  two 
by  a  railway  cutting  or  a  railway  embankment,  all  theso 
merits  must  disappear.  Its  wildncss  will  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  what  Mrs.  Ill  rcim;  aptly  calls  "  tho  shabby 
"  tide  of  progr  ess. "  There  is  no  sense  of  seclusion  to  be 
gained  from  tho  contemplation  of  a  signal-post.  I'Vccdom 
resolves  itself  into  liberty  to  chooso  on  which  side  of  the 
lino  to  remain.  The  lie  of  tho  ground  becomes  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  giving  an  indication  whore  to  look  for  tho 
bridgo  or  the  tunnel  which  enables  you  to  pass  from  ono 
sirlo  to  the  other  if  you  are  ho  minded.  This  question  is 
especially  a  working-man's  question,  because  no  oilier  class 
is  so  directly  interested  in  keeping  the  commons  within 
easy  reach  of  London  just,  as  they  are.  Jf  they  are  allowed 
to  disappear,  the  only  country  to  which  working-men  ran 
ordinarily  hope  to  have  access  will  morn  and  more  resolve 
itself  into  a  network  of  roads.  10 very  year  morn  land 
is  enclosed,  and  enclosed  land  is  more  strictly  guarded 
against  1 1  eq>:i-sei  h.  So  long  as  tlir-  common's  aro  pro- 
fated  against  eric  roar  •!  i  m  en  t the  county  of  Surrey  cannot 
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be  spoiled  by  this  process.  They  are  so  numerous 
and  so  extensive  that  thoy  must  always  remain  a  prin- 
cipal featuro  in  tho  landscape.  But  if  the  commons  are 
destroyed  by  railways,  the  man  whose  rare  holiday  must 
bo  spent  within  an  hour  or  two  of  London  will  fiud  that 
nothing  is  left  to  him  but  to  snatch  a  fearful  joy  by  dis- 
regarding tho  notice  boards  which  threaten  him  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  tho  law.  It  may  bo  worth  the  Lords' 
while  to  consider  whether  this  method  of  spending  a  happy 
day  will  bo  likely  to  increase  respect  for  tho  rights  of 
ownership  or  a  bettor  appreciation  of  tho  sacrcdness  of 
private  property  in  land.  The  temper  of  a  man  who  looks 
upon  closed  woods  from  tho  turf  of  a  common  to  which 
thoy  give  half  its  charm  will  bo  very  different  from  that 
of  tho  man  who  gazes  at  them  from  the  pitiless  granito  of 
a  high  road  or  tho  bottomless  sand  of  a  Surrey  lane.  Let 
the  South- Western  Railway  bring  the  Bookham  Commons 
nearer  to  London  by  all  means,  but  let  it  do  so  by  taking 
the  holiday-maker  to  the  commons  without  at  the  same 
time  destroying  the  very  features  which  make  the  holiday- 
maker  care  to  bo  taken  there. 


THE  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT. 

f  \  ^HE  German  Parliament  has  come  to  the  end  of  its  un- 
-L  comfortable  and  undignified  existence.  More  fortu- 
nate than  its  predecessor,  which  was  the  victim  of  a  penal 
dissolution,  it  has  finished  its  legal  term;  but  it  seems  to 
nave  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  sittings  as  the  announcement  that  its  work  was  done, 
and  that  its  members  had  no  longer  to  bear  the  burden  of 
being  dragged  from  their  homes  to  come  to  Berlin,  and 
there  listen,  wrangle,  and  vote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
wearisome  than  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  members  who 
come,  not  to  support  Prince  Bismarck  or  to  oppose  him, 
but  only  to  support  him  as  much  as  they  are  obliged, 
and  to  oppose  him  as  much  as  they  dare.  On  the 
whole,  the  Parliament  which  is  now  at  an  end  has  not 
been  so  subservient  to  the  Chancellor  as  his  friends 
anticipated  when  they  gloried  in  the  results  of  the 
elections  of  1880.  It  began  by  passing  the  Anti-Socialist 
law  which  it  was  called  into  being  to  pass  ;  and  eighteen 
months  later  it  extended  for  three  and  a  half  years  the 
operation  of  the  law.  But,  even  in  the  first  flush  of  its 
enthusiasm,  it  was  never  a  very  pliant  instrument  in  the 
bauds  of  the  Prince.  The  Chancellor  had  always  to 
secure  the  support  of  either  the  National  Liberals 
or  of  the  Clericals,  and  neither  party  would  give  its 
support  except  on  conditions.  The  Socialist  Bill 
was  carried  with  the  concurrence  of  the  National 
Liberals,  but  it  was  stripped  of  some  of  the  most  stringent 
provisions  proposed  by  the  Government.  The  shops  of 
booksellers  were  protected  from  police  interference, 
Socialists  were  not  to  be  banished  from  their  own  homes, 
the  power  of  proclaiming  a  state  of  siege  was  limited,  and 
electoral  meetings  were  permitted,  although  Socialists 
attended  them.  The  Parliament,  too,  has  firmly  endea- 
voured to  protect  its  own  Socialist  deputies  from  prosecu- 
tion and,  to  some  extent,  from  annoyance.  Still,  the  Bill 
as  carried  was  a  very  strong  Bill,  and  represented  to  the 
full  the  feeling  of  the  vast  mass  of  respectable  Germans, 
who  had  been  roused  to  indignation  by  the  attempts  on 
the  Emperor's  life,  and  wei'e  alarmed  lest  Germany  should 
have  to  suffer  what  France  had  suffered  from  Com- 
munists and  Russia  was  suffering  from  Nihilists.  In 
the  same  way,  and  in  accordance  witb  the  same  national 
feeliugs,  the  Parliament  willingly  allowed  Prince  Bismarck 
to  obtain,  in  view  of  alleged  dangers  from  France  and 
Russia,  a  substantial  increase  in  the  German  army.  There 
has  not  been  the  slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Par- 
liament or  of  any  party  in  it  to  question  the  foi'eign  policy 
of  the  Chancellor.  When  be  told  it  to  be  friendly  to 
Austria,  it  was  friendly  ;  when  be  told  it  to  be  afraid  of 
Russia,  it  was  afraid.  The  passing  of  the  Socialist  Bill 
and  the  increase  of  the  army  bave  been  the  two  successes 
which  be  has  obtained  from  the  Parliament  now  dissolved, 
within  the  lines  of  the  national  feeling  on  which  he  has 
long  relied,  and  witb  the  concurrence  of  those  to  whom  be 
was  accustomed  to  direct  attention  as  the  real  exponents 
of  national  feeling. 

The  most  memorable  Session  of  the  Parliament  was  that 
of  1879,  when  the  Prince  broke  with  the  National  Liberals, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  witb  the  Clericals  in  order  to 


set  up  a  system  of  Protection.  Prince  Bismarck  had  pre- 
viously given  very  plain  indications  of  what  was  coming. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  informed  a  deputa- 
tion of  distressed  farmers,  who  said  that  they  were  being 
ruined  by  Free-trade,  that  thoy  were  perfectly  right, 
and  that  he  hoped  with  the  aid  of  tho  Legislature  to  come 
to  their  relief.  A  little  later,  when  the  project  of  a 
Commercial  Treaty  with  Austria  waa  under  discussion, 
tho  Prince  stated  that  ho  bad  changed  bis  views  and 
was  no  longer  a  Free-trader.  He  privately  arranged 
with  Herr  Windthorst  the  terms  on  whicb  the  Clericals 
were  to  give  their  support,  and  the  formation  of  the  new 
alliance  was  proclaimed  by  the  election  of  an  Ultramontane 
deputy  as  Vice-President  of  the  Parliament.  First  a  Corn 
Law  and  then  a  general  Protection  tariff  were  voted,  after 
a  long  but  ineffectual  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Prince's 
old  friends,  the  National  Liberals.  When  the  final  vote 
was  taken,  and  a  majority  of  exactly  a  bundred  established 
a  rigid  system  of  Px'otection  in  Germany,  Count  von  Moltke 
was  seen  to  come  forward  and  congratulate  witb  unusual 
effusiveness  the  statesman  who  was  the  author  of  the  change. 
Nothing  could  have  shown  in  a  more  significant  way  why 
tho  Prince  had  ceased  to  be  a  Free-trader,  and  why  Ger- 
many was  added  to  the  list  of  protectionist  countries. 
In  the  eyes  of  Prince  Bismarck  Protection  is  a  purely  mili- 
tary measure.  The  army  costs  more  than  Germany  can 
afford  to  pay,  and  the  Germans,  as  it  is  supposed,  can 
be  made  to  pay  more  taxes  under  a  protectionist  system 
than  under  any  other.  All  the  classes  that  think  they  are 
being  hurt  or  would  be  hurt  by  Free-trade  rusb  to  Protec- 
tion for  its  own  sake,  and  those  who  have  nothing  to  give  as 
producers  prefer  to  see  revenue  obtained  from  import  duties, 
which  they  think  they  can  avoid  by  not  buying  the  articles 
on  whicb  a  heavy  duty  is  laid,  rather  than  from  direct 
taxes,  which  they  must  pay  in  any  case.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Parliament  misrepre- 
sented the  wishes  of  the  nation,  or  that  the  new  elec- 
tions will  strengthen  the  Free-traders ;  and  all  over 
the  Continent  it  may  be  seen  that  big  armies  and 
Protection  go  every  year  more  necessarily  together. 
The  price  of  the  alliance  of  the  Clericals  was  paid 
in  the  Prussian  not  in  tho  German  Parliament.  In 
face  of  a  strong  Liberal  opposition  it  was  not  so  heavy 
as  bad  been  anticipated.  The  Falk  Laws  were  modified, 
but  they  were  only  modified  in  tbe  sense  that,  within 
somewhat  narrow  limits,  the  Ministry  was  authorized,  if 
it  saw  fit,  to  relax  them.  The  Clericals  were  put  on  their 
good  behaviour,  and  the  laws  were  to  be  severe  or  lax 
according  as  the  party  pleased  the  Chancellor  or  not. 
They  were  only  very  partially  satisfied  with  tbe  result ; 
and,  although  they  bave  not  subsequently  quarrelled  witb 
the  Chancellor,  they  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  thwarting 
him  so  far  as  they  could  do  so  without  making  him  an 
open  enemy. 

When  once  tbe  Socialist  Bill,  tbe  increase  of  the  army, 
and  the  institution  of  Protection,  have  been  enumerated, 
we  bave  come  to  an  end  of  the  triumphs  of  Prince 
Bismarck  in  his  dealings  with  the  Parliament.  Tbe  main 
history  of  tbe  Parliament  has  been  a  history  of  small 
quarrels  witb  the  Prince.  The  list  of  proposals  made  by 
the  Prince,  and  either  rejected  or  emasculated  by  the 
Parliament,  is  a  long  one.  It  would  bave  nothing  to  do 
witb  bis  gagging  Bill,  with  bis  tobacco  monopoly,  or 
with  bis  strange  project  for  setting  up  a  German  South 
Sea  Company.  It  has  nearly  driven  bim  wild,  as 
he  himself  said,  by  its  constitutional  pedantry  in  criti- 
cizing bis  scheme  for  absorbing  Hamburg  in  the  Customs 
system  of  the  Empire.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has 
positively  refused  to  vote  a  farthing  for  the  expenses  of  an 
Economical  Council  whicb  be  chose  to  invent  and  call 
together  to  form  in  financial  matters  a  Parliament  outside 
Parliament.  It  has  taken  tbe  pith  out  of  his  recent  semi- 
Socialist  measures.  It  has  made  bis  device  for  resuscitating 
mediaeval  guilds  harmless  by  making  it  optional ;  and 
bis  project  for  a  vast  central  insurance  office  against 
accidents  in  which  the  State  should  pay  for  the  poor  has 
been  turned  into  a  scheme  for  an  insurance  office  in  each 
separate  State,  employers  and  employed  being  abke 
obliged  to  contribute ;  and  the  State  giving  no  help  to 
the  poor.  It  might  seem  that  a  Parliament  that  has  shown 
this  amount  of  independence  would  at  least  bave  the 
satisfaction  of  respecting  itself,  and  would  take  a  pride  in 
having  shown  that  it  had  resisted  pressure  and  striven  to  do 
its  duty.  But  tbe  members  of  the  German  Parliament  do 
not  find  satisfaction  or  pride  in  anything.    They  simply 
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hate  their  life,  and  business  is  often  at  a  standstill, 
because  they  will  not  come  to  Berlin.  Their  life  is  a  life 
of  incessant  wrangling,  party  manoeuvring,  and  exposure 
to  bullying  or  menace.  Sometimes  Prince  Bismarck  will 
not  come  near  them  ;  sometimes  he  treats  them  to  a  violent 
harangue,  in  which  the  mildest  thing  he  ever  says  is  that 
they  cannot  be  so  sick  of  him  as  he  is  of  them  ;  sometimes 
he  amuses  himself  by  walking  away  directly  a  member  to 
■whom  he  objects  begins  to  speak  ;  sometimes  he  threatens 
to  carry  off  the  whole  pack  of  them  to  Hesse  Cassel.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  can  sometimes  prevent  his  doing  all 
that  he  wishes.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  consolation  to  them 
as  honest  men  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  a  sufficient  consolation 
to  compensate  them  for  leaving  their  homes. 


VACCINATION  AND  SMALL-POX. 

THE  Local  Government  Board  have  published  a  very 
useful  Memorandum,  by  their  Medical  Officer,  Dr. 
Buchanan,  on  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  among 
vaccinated  and  unvaccinated  persons  respectively.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  amount  of  evidence  upon  this 
point  will  convince  the  sworn  enemies  of  vaccination. 
They  have  renounced  the  Public  Vaccinator  and  all  his 
lymphs,  vaccine  and  human  ;  and  they  are  probably 
happier  in  dying  for  their  faith  than  in  living  by  a 
cowardly  denial  of  it.  The  class  to  which  information  of 
this  kind  is  really  valuable  is  that  margin  of  indolent  or 
unreasoning  persons  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  let  their  children  go  unvaccinated,  but  who  are  willing 
to  avoid  the  trouble  of  taking  them  to  the  doctor,  and  so 
listen,  half-convinced  and  half-doubting,  to  any  arguments 
which  go  to  show  that  they  had  better  keep  them  at 
home.  The  figures  brought  out  by  Dr.  Buchanan  are  very 
well  calculated  to  startle  these  people  into  common  sense. 
If  a  million  of  unvaccinated  persons  were  living  on  one 
side  of  the  Thames  and  a  million  of  vaccinated  persons  on 
the  other,  the  number  of  deaths  from  small-pox  during  the 
last  fifty-two  weeks  would  have  been  in  the  former  million 
3.350  and  in  the  latter  90.  If  the  selected  millions  were 
made  up  of  persons  under  twenty,  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox in  the  unvaccinated  million  would  have  been  4.520 
and  in  the  vaccinated  61.  Limiting  the  comparison  to 
children  under  five,  the  deaths  would  have  been  5,950  per 
million  among  the  unvaccinated  and  between  40  and  41 
per  million  among  the  vaccinated.  To  put  the  same  facts 
in  a  different  shape,  there  are  37  chances  that  you  will 
die  of  small-pox  if  you  have  not  been  vaccinated  to  one 
chance  if  you  have  been  vaccinated.  If  you  are  under 
twenty,  the  chances  are  as  74  to  1,  while  with  children 
under  five  they  are  as  146  to  1.  In  presence  of  these 
figures  it  is  idle  to  complain  that  vaccination  does  not 
afford  perfect  protection  against  small-pox.  Even  tho 
smallest  proportion,  37  to  r,  affords  sufficient  reason  for 
taking  the  precaution  which  leaves  you  only  one  chance 
of  dying  by  small-pox  instead  of  37.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  local  authorities  or  the  Government  would  take  means 
to  have  these  calculations  made  widely  known.  They 
ought  to  be  given  to  every  person  who  registers  the  birth 
of  a  child,  scattered  broadcast  in  housc-to-houso  visita- 
tions, and  have  a  conspicuous  placo  found  for  them  among 
parochial  notices  on  church  doors  and  elsewhere.  If  they 
wero  printed  as  leaflets  they  might  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  clergyman,  every  dissenting  minister,  and  every  dis- 
trict visitor.  The  greater  tho  publicity  secured  for  them 
tho  greater  is  the  chance  that  they  will  take  real  hold  of 
the  class  for  whom  they  arc  intended. 

There  is  another  lesson  which  Dr.  BoCHAKAK'fl  Memo- 
randum conveys,  and  that  is  tho  tondency  to  decline 
which  is  apparent  in  tho  protective  power  of  vaccinal  ion 
if  it  is  not  repeated  after  childhood.  Supposing  then;  has 
only  been  one  vaccination,  tho  security  against  small-pox 
is,  as  we  havo  seen,  very  much  greater  in  tho  case  of 
infants  nnder  five,  and  considerably  greater  in  the  case 
of  persons  nnder  twenty,  than  it  is  in  later  life.  But, 
this  security  can  be  regained  in  all  its  force  by  rc- 
vaccination.  Tho  statistics  relating  to  soldiers,  sailor.", 
postmen,  and  persons  employed  in  small-pox  hospitals 
fully  bear  out  tho  inference  which  is  suggested  by 
Dr.  Buchanan's  figure*  If  it  wero  possible  to  make 
rcvaccination  universal,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  small-pox  would  become  of  almost  as  rare 
occurrence  in  Knglund  as  tho  plague.  Unfortunately 
this  end  can  only  be  brought  about  by  indirect  means. 


We  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  the  vaccination  of 
infants  really  compulsory — in  other  words,  we  do  not,  as 
the  anti-vaccination  fanatics  put  it,  snatch  the  infant  out 
of  its  mother's  arms  and  hand  it  over  to  the  vaccinator  to 
be  operated  upon.    Yet  where  children  are  concerned  the 
argument  for  vaccination  is    even   stronger  than  it  is 
where  adults  are  concerned.    The  man  who  refuses  to  be 
vaccinated  risks  death  from  small-pox  in  his  own  person. 
If  he  is  the  sinner,  he  is  also  the  sufferer.    But  when  a 
man  refuses  to  have  his  child  vaccinated,  the  infant  suffers 
for  the  parent's  folly,  and  the  law  rightly  holds  that  there 
are  many  dangers  which  a  man  may  incur  for  himself  and 
yet  may  not  compel  others  to  incur.    Apart  from  this,  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  vaccination  in  the  case  of  adults 
generally  would  be  practically  insurmountable.    The  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  is  to  extend 
the  practice  of  making  revaccination  a  condition  in  all 
cases  where  the  State  has  something  to  give  and  may 
consequently  demand  something   in    return.  Soldiers, 
sailors,  and  postmen  are  now  revaccinated ;  and  we  do 
not  see  why  this  condition  should  not  be  extended  to  all 
Government  employments  whatever  and  to  all  recipients 
of  poor  relief.    The  community  has  a  right  to  make  its 
own  terms  in  distributing  its  own  money;  and,  if  a  man 
or  woman  cannot  support  themselves,  they  have  no  right 
to  complain  if  the  State  stipulates,  before  taking  their 
support  upon  itself,  that  they  shall  not  become  common 
carriers  of  a  highly  infectious  disease.    It  seems  vain, 
however,  to  hope  for  any  advances  in  this  direction  while 
Boards  of  Guardians  are  so  remiss,  and  are  allowed  to  go 
on  being  so  remiss,  in  seeing  to  the  vaccination  of  children. 
In  Bethnal  Green,  for  example,  a  house-to-house  visitation 
has  shown  that  there  are  828  unvaccinated  children  in  the 
parish.    The  number  could  not  possibly  have  been  so  large 
if  the  same  care  had  been  taken  to  carry  out  the  law  be- 
fore the  present  epidemic  began  as  is  being  taken  now 
that  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  has  been  forced  upon 
public  attention.    In  Hackney  it  is  stated  that  a  number 
of  parents  have  refused  to  have  their  children  vaccinated, 
and  that  the  Guardians  have  resolved  to  prosecute  one  of 
them.    This  is  not  a  case  to  which  the  principle  of  a  test 
prosecution  can  possibly  be  applicable.    The  law  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  proceedings  ought  at  once  to  be  taken 
against  every  person  found  breaking  it. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to  sympathize  with  the 
managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  but  they 
do  at  last  seem  to  have  got  hold  of  a  genuine  grievance. 
At  their  last  meeting  Sir  E.  H.  Currie  gave  a  really 
piteous  account  of  the  difficulties  they  have  had  to  contend 
with  in  connexion  with  the  hospital  ship  offered  them  by 
the  Admiralty.  To  most  people  it  will  seem  that  a  ship 
moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Thames  is  about  as  isolated  a 
place  as  can  well  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
But  nobody  who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  river  seems 
willing  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  light.  The  Port 
Sanitary  Authorities  and  the  Thames  Conservancy,  instead 
of  helping  the  Asylums  Board  to  get  their  ship  ready,  aro 
doing  all  they  can  to  put  obstacles  in  their  way.  Tho 
directors  of  a  Company  which  owns  a  disused  pier  have 
consented  to  let  it  to  tho  managers,  but  another  Company 
which  has  its  promises  near  to  this  pier  has  declared  that 
it  will  "  move  heaven  and  earth  "  to  prevent  l he  managers 
from  using  it.  Moving  heaven  and  earth  will  probably 
resolve  itself  into  moving  tho  Chancery  Division  to 
grant  an  injunction,  but  wo  shall  be  greatly  surprised 
if  any  judge  is  (band  to  sustain  so  unreasonable  a  re- 
quest. Tho  objection  to  gathering  largo  numbers  of 
small-pox  patients  together  in  an  ordinary  hospital  is  that 
tho  danger  of  infection  which  is  inseparable  from  such 
a  hospital  oaght  not  to  bo  vicariously  imposed  on  two 
or  three  districts.  When  the  hospital  is  placed  on 
tho  river  this  danger  may,  with  proper  precautions,  bo 
rednoed  almost  to  nothing.  Kvcry  parish  in  London  will 
gain  from  having  its  small-pox  patients  removed  from  its 
borders;  while,  as  the  Thames  is,  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
flaif,  extra-parochial,  DO  parish  will  suffer  from  patients  not 
its  own.  W"  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  remark  that 
Sir  E.  II.  CUBHU  unintentionally  made  an  excellent  point 
against  tho  system  of  aggregate  hospitals  when  ho  said 
that  the  small-pox  patients  removed  from  I  lampstcud  to  a 
hospital  in  some  distant,  district  wore  almost  dead  when 
ndmitted,  owing  to  the  long  journey  which  they  had  had  to 
take.  Why  should  not  this  be  equally  t rue  of  small  pox 
pat  ien*  <  removed  from  a  distant,  district  to  Hampstcad  ? 
It  is  one  advantage  of  the  system  of  hospital  ships  thai 
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the  Thames,  at  one  part  or  other  of  its  course  through 
London,  comes  fairly  near  to  a  large  part  of  tho  metro- 
politan area;  and  that,  if  patients  were  embarked  in  a 
steam-launch  at  tho  nearest  point,  their  journey  would  be 
much  less  fatiguing  than  it  can  possibly  bo  made  in  a  laud 
ambulance. 


DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

A BEAR  garden  in  Southwark  and  the  Fortune  Theatre  in 
Whitecross  Street  laid  the  foundation  of  the  fortune  of 
Edward  Alleyn  the*  actor  and  pious  founder  of  the  Collego  of 
God's  Gift  at  Dulwich.  With  the  same  keen  business  instinct 
which  had  been  the  means  of  raising  him  from  comparative 
poverty  to  wealth,  he  invested  tho  money  ho  had  accumulated  from 
these  two  sources  in  tho  purchase  of  the  Dulwich  estate.  Even 
in  thoso  days,  when  London  scarcely  stretched  southwards  beyond 
tho  river's  bank,  and  wheu  Dulwich  lay  embedded  between  thickly 
wooded  hills  where  gipsies  and  vagrants  of  all  kind  found  undis- 
turbed resting-places,  the  property  was  a  valuable  one  :  and  to  its 
shaded  groves  Alleyn  was  wont  to  retire  when  wearied  by  baiting 
bears  for  the  amusement  of  the  King,  or  by  earning  the  plaudits 
of  the  citizens  at  the  Fortune  Theatre. 

But  while  enjoying  the  quiet  seclusion  of  Dulwich  Alleyn  did 
not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  about  him,  and  he  de- 
termined to  build  and  endow  a  college  on  the  spot,  in  which  should 
be  housed  and  fed  six  old  men  and  six  old  women  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  deserving  poor  of  Camberwell,  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark, 
St.  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate,  and  St.  Luke's,  Middlesex, 
and  where  twelve  scholars  from  the  same  parishes  should  be 
taught  "  writing,  reading,  grammar,  music,  and  good  manners." 
A  master  who  was  to  be  of  the  same  blood  and  surname  as  him- 
self, and  who  was  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  his  office  passing  wealth 
on  40Z.  a  year,  besides  a  table  allowance  and  two  hundred  faggots 
of  wood;  a  Warden,  and  four  Fellows,  were  to  constitute  the  staff 
of  the  College.  With  all  the  loving  zeal  of  a  founder  Alleyn 
watched  and  superintended  the  daily  growth  of  the  College  walls, 
and  on  the  completion  of  the  building,  in  161 9,  he  presided  at  the 
inauguration  dinner  at  which  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  John 
Bodley,  and  a  host  of  notable  personages  partook  of  the  "  neats 
tongues,"  "  godwitts,"  "  felde  pigions,"  "  Colley  floreys,"  and 
other  delicacies  which  were  provided  for  their  entertainment. 

As  long  as  he  lived  also  he  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
College  himself,  and  at  his  death,  in  1626,  he  bequeathed  the 
estate,  as  it  at  present  exists,  for  the  support  of  the  charity.  For 
more  than  two  hundred  years  the  affairs  of  Dulwich  College  re- 
mained much  as  Alleyn  left  them  on  his  death,  except  that  the 
value  of  the  property  had  in  the  meanwhile  increased  from  800/. 
a  year  to  a  sum  more  than  twelve  times  that  amount.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  vastly  increased  revenue  was  far  more  than  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  moderate  objects  of  Alleyn's  charity,  and 
it  needed  no  great  insight  into  such  matters  to  be  aware  that 
"  where  the  carcase  is  there  will  the  vultures  be  gathered  together." 
The  case  was  eminently  one  for  the  consideration  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  and  the  attention  of  that  body  having  been  called 
to  the  matter,  some  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  they  pounced 
without  hesitation  on  the  abuse,  and  began  their  reforms  by 
dragging  their  victim  into  the  light  of  day.  After  much  con- 
sideration and  lengthy  inquiries,  they  framed  a  scheme  which, 
while  preserving  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  original  bequest,  pro- 
vided for  their  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
income.  Bearing  in  mind  Alleyn's  statute,  that  those  scholars 
who  were  "  unfit  for  the  University  "  should  be  instructed  "  in 
their  several  manufactures  " — in  other  words,  be  fitted  for  trade — 
they  established  a  lower  school  for  the  poor  and  industrial  classes, 
where,  for  a  fee  of  1/.  a  year,  a  thoroughly  good,  sound  education 
was  to  be  given,  and  to  which  was  apportioned  720/.  a  year  for 
exhibitions  and  gratuities  for  the  most  promising  boys.  By  means 
of  these  exhibitions  they  linked  the  Lower  school  with  an  Upper 
school,  which,  according  to  their  intention,  was  to  become  a  first- 
rate  public  school,  and  to  this  they  assigned  800/.  a  year  for  exhi- 
bitions, and  about  2,000/.  for  scholarships  tenable  in  the  school.  In 
both  schools  priority  of  entry,  and  of  possession  of  scholarships  and 
exhibitions,  and  a  reduced  scale  of  fees,  were  reserved  for  bovs 
from  the  privileged  parishes — that  is  to  say,  St.  Botolph's,  where 
Alleyn  was  born  ;  St.  Luke's,  Finsbury,  and  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark, where  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  followed  his  profes- 
sion as  an  actor ;  and  Camberwell,  where  he  lived  during  the  last 
years  of  hi3  hfc,  where  he  established  his  charity,  and  where  he 
died. 

How  completely  this  scheme  was  in  accord  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  is  proved  by  the  unqualiBed  success  it  met 
with  from  its  first  adoption.  No  sooner  were  the  Master,  Warden, 
and  Fellows  pensioned  off,  and  a  Master,  who  was  something  other 
than  a  drone,  with  a  working  staff,  appointed  in  their  room,  than 
boys  poured  in  to  both  schools  at  such  a  rate  that  the  old  College 
could  not  hold  them,  and  it  became  necessary  to  provide  a  new 
building  for  the  overflow.  The  existence  of  a  thcroughly  good 
system  of  education  both  for  those  "  fitted  for  the  University  "  and 
for  "  poor  scholars,"  to  quote  the  words  of  Alleyn's  statute,  added 
an  attraction  to  the  natural  charms  of  Dulwich,  and  the  Governors 
were  soon  besieged  with  applications  for  building  leases.  Row 
after  row  of  houses  sprang  up  on  the  estate,  serving  the  double 


purpose  of  adding  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  more  than  providing  the  additional  meanB  necessary  for  their 
education.  Thus  things  went  on  until  at  the  present  time  the  limit 
of  six  hundred  boys  for  the  Upper  school  and  two  hundred  for  the 
Lower  school  has  been  reached,  while  the  income  of  the  estate 
has  advanced  from  10,000/.  in  1857  to  rather  more  than  double 
that  amount. 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  the  success  of  the  scheme  would 
havo  been  accepted  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  existence; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  success  has  continually  laid  it  open  to 
attack.  The  wealth  added  to  the  estate  by  the  settlement  at 
Dulwich  of  parents  desirous  of  sending  their  sons  to  one  or  other 
of  the  schools  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  vestries  of  the  other 
privileged  parishes,  who  began  to  clamour  loudly  for  the  par- 
tition of  the  Dulwich  estate  and  for  an  appropriation  to  them- 
selves of  three-fourths  of  it.  Of  these  claims  the  Endowed 
Schools  Commissioners  wrote : — "  The  vestry  of  St.  Luke  base 
their  claims  on  the  assumption  that  the  four  parishes  have  equal 
beneficial  interests  in  Alleyn's  foundation,  and  that  this  interest  is 
for  each  parish  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  The  Commissioners 
desire  to  state  that,  in  their  judgment,  this  argument  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  true  interpretation  of  the  instruments  of  foundation 
or  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Commissioners,  no  ground  for  the  division  of  Alleyn's  endow- 
ments into  four  equal  parts — one  for  each  of  the  four  parishes — 
and  in  this  opinion  they  are  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that, 
although  this  endowment  has  been  many  times  subject  to  hot 
debate  before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  as  visitor,  before  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  before  the  Charity  Commissioners,  and  before 
Parliament,  no  one  of  these  authorities  has  recognized  such  a  view. 
On  the  contrary,  their  decisions  and  actions  have  been  entirely 
inconsistent  with  it." 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  vestries  were  so  persistent 
in  their  outcry  that  in  1872  the  Charity  Commissioners  drafted  a 
new  scheme,  in  which  they  proposed  to  give  to  each  of  the  three 
claimants  a  capital  sum  of  10,000/.  for  educational  purposes  and  a 
capitation  allowance  of  1,000/.  a  year.  Fortunately  this  scheme 
never  got  beyond  the  abstract  stage  of  discussion ;  neither  did  one 
published  in  February  1874,  by  the  terms  of  which  St.  Saviour's 
and  St.  Botolph's  were  each  to  have  10,000/.  and  St.  Luke's 
20,000/. ;  nor  yet  did  one  brought  out  later  in  the  same  year,  by 
which  15,000/.  was  to  be  paid  to  St.  Saviour's  and  50,000/.  to  St. 
Botolph's  and  St.  Luke's.  In  the  years  1875,  J876,  and  1878 
fresh  schemes  of  a  somewhat  similar  tenour  were  proposed,  and 
were  all  in  turn  withdrawn  in  obedience  to  law  and  common 
sense. 

With  a  pertinacity,  however,  which  is  only  equalled  by  that  of 
the  St.  Luke's  Vestry,  the  Commissioners  have  now  again  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  have  drawn  up  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
administration  of  "  Alleyn's  College  of  God's  Gift  and  the  endow- 
ments thereof."  It  is  possible  that  the  uncertainty  engendered  by 
repeated  attempts  at  legislation,  and  the  personal  animosities  pro- 
duced by  the  unfortunate  "  Dulwich  Libel  case,"  have  made  some 
new  arrangements  advisable.  But  the  case  is  one  to  which  the 
doctrine  of  cy  pres,  as  followed  by  the  Commissioners  in  1857,  is 
eminently  applicable.  Since  that  date  nothing  has  occurred  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  make  it  either  necessary  or  reasonable 
to  reverse  the  principle  upon  which  they  acted.  The  only  changes 
which  have  taken  place  have  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  parish  of  Camberwell  as  a  whole,  and  the 
Dulwich  part  of  the  parish  in  particular,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
flation of  the  revenues  of  the  College,  and  a  gradual  decrease  in 
the  populations  of  the  other  three  parishes.  In  1851  the  population 
of  Camberwell  was  51,000,  in  1871  it  had  risen  to  100,000,  and 
is  now  probably  not  far  short  of  200,000;  in  1861  the  population 
of  St.  Saviour's,  St.  Botolph's,  and  St.  Luke's  parishes  were 
respectively  19,000,  11,569,  57,000,  as  against  15,000,6,100,  and 
54,000,  in  1 87 1.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  policy  of  the  Com- 
missioners should  have  been  to  strengthen  the  educational  system 
existing  on  the  spot,  and  to  make  it  more  effective  and  far  reach- 
ing by  linking  together  the  Board  and  other  schools  of  the 
parishes  with  the  Lower  school,  and  this  again  with  the  Upper 
school  and  the  Upper  school  with  the  Universities  by  an  enlarged 
system  of  scholarships  and  exhibitions.  But  what  do  they  propose 
in  the  new  scheme  which  they  have  drafted  ?  Amongst  other 
things,  they  propose  to  give  to  the  three  diminishing  parishes  a 
capital  sum  of  65,000/.  out  of  the  Dulwich  estate,  with  an  ad- 
ditional annual  income  of  1,500/.,  to  be  applied  to  educational 
purposes,  while  Dulwich  College  is  to  be  satisfied  with  a  capital 
sum  of  3,700/.,  and  an  annual  income  of  3,900/.  The  Lower 
school  is  also  to  receive  12,000/.  for  new  buildings,  with  an  annual 
income  of  1,000/.;  and  6,000/.  is  to  be  appropriated  for  a  girls' 
school,  which  is  to  be  further  supported  by  an  annual  grant  of 
500/. 

These  figures  are  sufficiently  startling  as  they  stand ;  but  they 
by  no  means  limit  the  liberal  intention  of  the  Commissioners 
towards  the  three  northern  dwindling  parishes  ;  for  they  expressly 
provide  that  in  the  dmribution  of  any  future  accumulation  of 
income  arising  from  the  Dulwich  estate,  regard  shall  be  had  "to 
the  just  claims  of  the  four  parishes  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell; 
St.  Saviour,  Southwark  :  St.  Botolph  Without,  Bishopsgate;  and 
St.  Luke,  Middlesex."  According  to  a  Report  published  cf  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  deputation  from  Camberwell  to  the  Commissioners, 
this  point  was  strongly  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Grantham,  M.P., 
who  introduced  the  deputation ;  and  the  only  answer  vouch- 
safed by  Sir  Seymour  Fitzgerald  was  that  "  the  present  Com- 
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missioners  had  nothing  to  do  with  that,  as  the  consideration  of 
any  such  claims  would  be  taken  off  their  shoulders  and  put  upon 
those  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  of  the  future  "  !  It  is  to  this 
happy-go-lucky  principle  of  making  things  smooth  at  the  moment, 
and  allowing  the  future  to  take  care  of  itself,  that  the  strange 
provisions  of  the  present  scheme  are  probably  to  be  attributed. 
On  no  other  ground  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  proposal  to 
hand  over  50,000?.  to  the  already  charity-gorged  City  parishes  of 
St.  Botolph  and  St.  Luke.  Mr.  Bryce,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  "  London  City  (Parochial  Charities)  Bill,"  lately 
asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  charity  funds  annually 
distributed  in  the  City  parishes  average  at  the  present  time  2!. 
per  head  of  the  inhabitants.  But,  according  to  the  recent  Census 
returns,  the  population  of  the  City  is  only  a  third  of  what  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  and,  if  it  continues  to  diminish 
at  the  same  rate,  there  would  be  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  if  the 
charities  were  left  undisturbed,  a  very  appreciable  addition  to  the 
income  of  every  resident  derivable  from  the  charity  funds.  Even 
now  there  is  such  a  plethora  of  money  that,  to  quote  Mr.  Bryce,  a 
great  deal  is  spent  in  the  "  payment  of  poor  rates,  to  the  relief  of 
the  great  banking  houses  and  public  warehouses  in  the  City." 

But  the  time  chosen  for  the  transfer  of  the  money  is  as  unwise 
as  the  gift  itself.  The  Parliamentary  vultures  are  already  hovering 
over  the  City  preparing  to  pounce  upon  its  charities  ;  and  yet  this 
is  the  time  chosen  by  the  Commissioners  to  pay  over  50,000/.  into 
the  doomed  fund3.  Mr.  Bryce  has  shown  conclusively  that,  so  far 
from  wanting  money,  the  City  parishes,  St.  Botolph  and  St.  Luke 
among  the  rest,  are  in  need  of  depletion,  and  it  requires  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  foresee  that  before  long  the  surplus  moneys,  including 
the  Commissioners'  50,000/.,  if  they  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
out  their  scheme,  will  be  scattered  by  Parliament  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  as  occasions  may  arise  for  their  distribution.  In  short, 
reason  and  fact  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  parishes  of  St. 
Botolph  and  St.  Luke  have  no  right  to  the  money,  and  that  they 
have  no  need  for  it,  and  further  that,  if  it  were  given  them,  it  would 
be  immediately  taken  from  them. 

After  what  we  have  said,  we  shall  probably  not  be  thought  pre- 
sumptuous if  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Commissioners'  scheme 
will  not  become  law.  But,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  it  may  in  the 
circumstances  be  advisable  to  revise  the  scheme  which  has 
governed  the  College  and  its  endowments  for  the  last  twenty-four 
years,  and  we  have  indicated  the  direction  which  the  revision 
should  take.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  to  secure  the  per- 
manent existence  of  the  Upper  school  as  a  first-rate  public  school, 
and  there  should  further  be  devised  a  liberal  system  of  scholarships 
attached  to  the  schools  in  the  privileged  parishes  to  enable 
those  boys  who  are  fitted  for  a  higher  course  of  study  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  be3t  possible  education. 


SKIRMISHING  AT  LIVERPOOL. 

ALTHOUGH  there  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  anything 
particularly  novel  about  the  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Town 
Hall  at  Liverpool  last  week,  it  must  be  allowed  a  considerable 
position  among  like  displays  of  Irish  valour,  forethought,  and 
resolution.  As  usual,  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  persons  in 
possession  of  minds  of  ordinary  sanity  to  understand  the  exact 
object  which  the  conspirators  proposed  to  themselves.  By  placing 
a  bomb  or  petard  against  a  door  you  can  certainly,  if  you  manage 
properly,  blow  in  that  door,  but  you  cannot  do  any  very  great 
damage  of  any  other  kind.  You  may  kill  a  few  passers-by,  it  is  true ; 
but  passers-by  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  are  not  numerous,  nor, 
as  a  rule,  are  they  either  important  or  personally  obnoxious  by 
station  or  oflice.  In  the  second  place,  the  absence  of  personal 
valour  on  the  part  of  the  skirmishers  was  also,  as  usual,  con- 
spicuous. It  cannot  be  too  much  urged  on  the  managers  of  the 
Skirmishing  Fund  in  future  that  the  arming  of  their  mysterious 
avengers  with  weapons  of  price  and  precision  is  an  altogether 
useless  expenditure  of  the  money  obtained  from  the  housemaids  of 
New  York.  The  skirmisher's  first  duty  is  to  run  away,  and  that 
he  does  nobly ;  but  he  appears  to  consider  that  the  principal 
object  of  carrying  arms  is  to  enable  the  carrier  to  allow  himself 
to  be  disarmed.  The  mild  and  sheepliko  demeanour  of  M'Kevitt 
and  M'Orath  does  not  of  course  in  the  least  detract  from  the 
credit  due  to  the  admirable  conduct  of  their  countryman, 
police  constable  Casey.  An  unarmed  man  who  captures  one  armed 
with  a  revolver,  and  possessing  himself  of  that  weapon  makes  a 
second  scoundrel  stand  and  deliver  his  weapon,  performs  what  may 
be  called  with  appropriateness  a  very  pretty  feat  of  arms.  The 
policeman  who  dragged  the  infernal  machine  away  from  the  door 
perhaps  showed  greater  pluck  still,  and  wo  are  not  disponed  to 
cavil,  as  some  very  critical  persons  have  done,  at  his  discretion. 
Discretion  is  an  admirable  quality,  perhaps  rarer  in  its  best  form  even 
than  courage;  but  it  has  forms  which  aro  not  its  best,  and  which 
may  be  confounded  with  that  best  with  great  convenience  to  tin- 
individual  but  not  to  the  advantage  of  society.  It  was  very 
clearly  the  duty  of  police  constable  884  (we  are  sorry  that  his 
name  escapes  us)  to  (ret  the  infernal  thing  away  from  the  door  first 
of  all.  In  the  words  of  Colonel  .John  Hay,  that  duty  was  "  a 
durned  clear  thing,  and  he  went  for  it  there  and  then."  If  all 
persons  who  have  to  do  at  the  present  moment  with  Irish 
scoundrelism  saw  their  duty  quite  as  clearly  and  went  fur  it  with 
quite  as  much  decision,  it  would  bo  a  good  deal  b"tt»T  for  them 
and  for  tho  public.  • 


The  story,  however,  commonplace  as  it  would  be  but  for  the 
excellent  pluck  and  judgment  of  the  police  and  the  successful 
capture  they  made,  has  a  kind  of  coda  or  afterpiece,  which 
seemed  from  the  first  as  if  it  must  be  legendary,  but  which 
might  have  been  true  (it  is  not  stranger  than  the  Chester 
Castle  business),  and  at  any  rate  is  too  picturesque  to  be  lost. 
The  captured  scoundrels  were  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
remanded,  and  placed  in  the  borough  gaol  in  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Liverpool.  About  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  (so  ran 
the  legend)  a  body  of  some  three  hundred  men,  in  marching 
order,  approached  the  walls  of  that  accursed  bastille.  It  is 
observable  that  the  practice  of  keeping  step  always  figures 
prominently  in  Irish  disaffection.  Whether  it  is  the  chorus 
of  the  Marseillaise  which  is  responsible  for  the  idea,  we  cannot 
say,  but  all  leaders  of  revolts  in  Ireland  seem  to  imagine  that,  if 
some  hundreds  of  men  can  be  got  to  do  "  left-right "  about  the 
country  (especially  in  the  dark),  the  brutal  Saxon  will  vanish  from 
the  land,  and  the  days  of  Malachi  with  the  Collar  of  Gold  will 
return.  So  the  forlorn  hope  of  Liverpool  marched.  But  when 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  gaol  an  unpleasant  surprise  awaited  them. 
"  The  warders  were  armed,"  as  Mr.  Kinglake  (with  only  one  word 
altered)  observed  in  the  passage  which  grieved  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  so  dreadfully  years  ago,  as  a  proof  of  the  brazen  and 
Corinthian  character  of  English  style.  The  rescue  or  two  which 
was  coming  up,  therefore,  said  to  each  other,  like  the  counsellors 
of  Frederick  the  Great's  ancestors,  "  Que  faire  ?  ils  ont  des 
canons,"  and  made  off  in  several  directions.  For  a  county  con- 
stable had  seen  them  marching,  and  it  had  struck  him  that  two  or 
three  hundred  people,  evidently  not  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  had 
no  particular  business  to  march  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
So  the  mythical  rescue  failed,  as,  let  us  hope,  it  would  have 
failed  if  it  had  been  attempted,  and  M'Kevitt  and  M'Grath 
languish  in  prison,  objects  doubtless  of  the  most  fervent  sym- 
pathy to  the  New  York  housemaids.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  the  employers  of  the  New  York  housemaids  feel  exactly  the 
same  sentiments.  Americans,  despite  the  nonsense  which  is  talked 
by  some  sentimentalists,  are  still  not  very  fond  of  Eagland,  and 
would  probably  grieve  but  moderately  at  an  English  defeat  in 
regular  warfare.  But  they  have  no  more  affection  for  the  skulk- 
ing murderers  whom  by  no  fault  of  their  own  they  harbour,  and 
send  back  to  us,  than  have  Englishmen  themselves.  The  re- 
ported utterances  of  O'Lonovan  Iiossa  are  of  course  valuable 
only  in  so  far  as  the  reader  has  the  wit  to  interpret  them 
rightly.  When  Rossa  says  that  he  knows  nothing  of  M'Kevitt 
and  M'Grath,  his  denial  is  worth  exactly  the  amount  at  which 
he  sets  his  knowledge.  When  he,  denying  that  the  act  is 
directly  Fenian,  admits  that  it  grew  out  of  the  spirit  animating 
the  Fenian  organization,  the  admission  is  so  far  valuable  that  it 
shows  that  Rossa  knows  unqualified  denial  to  be  useless.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  skirmishing  fund  is  not  one  of  those  American 
products  of  which  America  is  most  proud.  The  Americans, 
judging  us  by  themselves,  naturally  think  that  this  sort  of  argu- 
ment is  more  likely  to  harden  than  to  soften  the  hearts  of  English- 
men towards  Ireland,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  they  have 
any  interest,  or  think  that  they  have  any  interest,  in  Irish  discon- 
tent as  such.  The  "  Irish  vote  "  is  quite  as  much  of  a  nuisance 
as  it  is  of  an  advantage,  and  Americans  proper  yeseut  the  tendency  of 
Milesian  colonists  to  look  on  America  merely  as  a  place  wherein  to 
amass  a  little  money  to  purchase  a  farm  in  Ireland.  Also  tho 
shrewder  inhabitants  of  the  States  know  quite  well  the  dilliculties 
which  they  have  before  them,  and  anti-rent  crusades  and  secret 
societies  provoking  to  outrage  are  not  things  at  all  likely  to 
conciliate  them. 

For  us,  however,  the  important  thing  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
Americans,  but  the  probability  of  these  abominable  outrages  con- 
tinuing and  tho  best  means  of  dealing  with  them.  Mr.  <  >'L\>novan 
Rossa  was  reported  to  have  said  thai  he  knew  all  about  the  Dottrel 
explosion,  that  infernal  machines  of  some  sort  or  other  had  boon 
placed  in  her  hold,  and  that  Irishmen  in  the  navy  had  undertaken 
more  projects  of  the  same  kind.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that 
nothing  acquires  probability  from  the  mere  fact  of  Mr.  Rossa  having 
testified  to  it,  but  that  things  antecedently  probable  may  bo  made 
less  improbable  still  by  his  corroboration,  provided  that  thero  is 
no  other  likely  explanation.  The  ollicial  inquiry  into  the  loss  of 
tho  Dol.rrel  has  not  been  held,  and  we  are,  therefore,  under  some 
restraint  in  commenting  on  that  di.-astcr.  But  Commander  Evans's 
report  frankly  declines  to  give  any  but  the  most  hypothetical  ex- 
planation, and  conjecture  is,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent  free, 
in  Monte  Video,  we  aro  told,  they  incliuo  to  the  hypothesis  of 
Chilian  torpedoes  .1  not  impo.-.-  i ) >N - ,  but  somewhat  unlikely,  theory. 
The  boiler  theory,  which  ollicial  opinion  is  believed  to  favour,  im- 
plies very  bad  management  on  the  pari  of  the  engineers.  Tho  in- 
ternal machine  explanation,  whether  it  gains  or  not  from  the  re- 
spectable endorsement  of  Mr.  O'lJonovan  Iiossa,  was  notoriously  ■ 
favourite  one  at  the  time  of  the  disaster,  and  certainly  does  not  Ioho 
credit  when  it  is  taken  in  connexion  with  the  repeated  attempts  (more 
clumsy,  indeed,  but  made  under  wore  difficult  circumstances)  "t  simi- 
lar atrocities  on  land.  It  would  bo  altogether  idle  to  pretend  that 
any  Englishman,  except  a  Ministerial  partisan  who  has  resolutely 
stopped  his  eyes  and  ears,  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  abundance 
of  this  class  of  outrages.  They  were,  it  is  not  loo  much  to  suy, 
indicated  and  trade-marked  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  famous  Mid- 
lothian crusade,  as  tin-  special  and  infallible  means  of  inducing 
Englishmen  to  change  their  minds  OB  a  polilicul  question.  The 
very  clearness  and  certainty  with  which  this  fact  is  known  bus 
been  of  some  service  to  thy  Prime  Minister's  henchmen  in  their 
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attempts  to  discount  the  damaging  inference.  That  inference  was 
made  Known  so  early,  has  been  pointed  out  so  often,  that  it  is  easy 
to  deride  the  repetition  of  it  with  the  cry  of"  connu  !"  It  may  be 
submitted,  however,  with  all  submission  to  these  ingenious  rea- 
BonerSj  that  after  all  it  is  no  argument  against  an  hypothesis  that 
it  constantly  explains  constantly  recurring  facts.  In  the  Fenian  out- 
break of  a  dozen  years  ago  the  use  of  explosives  was  comparatively 
rare — in  the  present  business  it  has  been  constant.  The  alteration 
c.umot  be  explained  by  the  progress  of  scienco,  for  the  attempts  made 
recently  have  not  been  by  any  means  specially  according  to  know- 
ledge. It  cannot  bo  explained  by  any  immediate  and  pressing 
object  not  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  ;  for  neither  at  Salford, 
nor  at  London,  nor  at  Liverpool,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  instances, 
has  there  been  any  such  object  to  be  aimed  at.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  indiscretion  of  a  prominent  statesman,  accustomed  to  ignore 
everything  but  the  direct  object  at  which  he  is  aiming,  has  put 
into  the  heads  of  divers  rather  stupid  and  absolutely  unprincipled 
persons  the  idea  of  bullying  Englishmen  into  submission  by  doses  of 
gunpowder  and  dynamite.  What  is  more,  the  idea  has  been  caught 
up  by  partisan  journalists  and  speech-makers  ;  and  it  is  being  urged 
on  Englishmen  that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  gunpowder  and  the 
dynamite  is  to  grant  Irish  demands  without  looking  at  the  bill. 
Of  course,  the  question  for  the  constituencies  and  for  the  public 
generally  is  whether  this  system  commends  itself  or  whether  it 
does  not.  A  person  of  the  exact  type  of  the  celebrated  "  man  in 
the  Peckham  omnibus  "  was  heard  the  other  day  to  murmur  that 
"in  his  opinion  these  two  fellows  meant  murder,  and  he  did  not 
see  why  they  should  not  be  treated  as  murderers."  This  was,  of 
course,  shocking,  and  can  only  be  set  down  to  the  incurable 
brutality  of  the  English  middle  class.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  "  when  the  Danes  land  :'  there  are  only  two 
things  to  do.  You  may  buy  them  off,  in  which  case  they  will  go 
on  landing  until  your  purse  is  empty  and  your  throat  has 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  the  emptiness.  Another  method  is  to 
meet  controlment  with  controlment — to  give  seven  feet  of  Eng- 
lish rope  to  every  rascal  who  is  found  endangering  the  live3 
of  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  in  England  by  his 
clumsy  scoundrelism,  and  seven  volleys  (though  seven  would 
hardly  be  required)  of  English  lead  to  every  gang  of  rioters  whose 
operations  in  Ireland  are  intended  to  be  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
said  scoundrelism.  The  Danes  have  landed  now  in  Thackeray's 
sense,  and  the  question  is  what  is  to  be  done  with  them.  All  the 
nonsense  talked  about  tyranny  and  repression  and  Continental 
precedents  need  not  for  one  moment  disturb  any  one  who  reflects 
that,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  Ireland  is  absolutely  free ;  that 
not  one  single  vestige  of  what  is  called,  in  political  slang,  ascen- 
dency remains  ;■  and  that,  if  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the 
title  of  Irishmen  are  fighting  to-day,  they  are  fighting  only  for  the 
privilege  to  murder  and  maim,  to  shut  up  free  markets  and  forbid 
the  free  exercise  of  personal  rights,  to  refuse  the  payment  of  just 
debts,  and  enforce  the  obedience  of  illegal  dictation. 


DESTRUCTION'  OF  THE  CITY  CHURCHES. 

rPHE  St.  James's  Gazette  of  Monday  last  favoured  its  readers 
-L  with  what  it  calls  "  a  census-table  of  a  rather  remarkable 
character  which  will  not  be  found  in  any  oflicial  return,7'  though 
it  studiously  omits  to  specify  by  whom  or  for  what  particular 
purpose  this  unofficial  census  was  taken.  Some  conjecture  how- 
ever may  be  formed  on  both  points  from  what  is  stated  further  on. 
This  census  was  taken  on  Sunday,  May  i,  and  professes  to  show 
how  many  persons  of  either  sex  attended  morning  service  at  the 
various  Churches  and  Nonconformist  Chapels  in  the  City  on  that 
day  exclusive  of  choristers  and  other  officials,  what  number  these 
buildings  will  accommodate,  what  is  the  income  of  the  clergy 
attached  to  them— we  are  told  nothing  about  the  incomes  of 
Dissenting  ministers — as  well  as  "some  other  detailed  information 
of  an  interesting  and  surprising  character";  not  very  surprising, 
we  should  imagine,  to  those  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  On 
these  "  interesting  figures ''  the  St.  Ja?»cs's  Gazette  proceeds  to 
observe  that  "  many  good  Churchmen  "  are  discontented  with  the 
present  state  of  things,  especially  when  they  come  to  reflect  that 
the  City  population  is  rapidly  decreasing,  while  "  new  populations 
are  crowding  the  suburbs,  where  sufficient  church  accommodation 
can  only  be  supplied  by  constant  demands  on  their  pockets  ;  "  and 
these  good  Churchmen  would  accordingly  like  to  see  all  or  most  of 
these  churches  swept  away,  and  their  incomes  and  ministrants 
transferred  elsewhere.  But  we  are  particularly  requested  to 
direct  our  attention  "  to  the  returns  of  attendance  at  the  Non- 
conformist Chapels  on  the  same  day ;  from  which  it  appeaiE 
that  the  total  general  congregation  in  15  chapels  nearly 
equalled  the  congregations  in  the  57  churches."  It  would  not 
perhaps  be  uncharitable  to  assume  that  the  census  was  conducted 
under  Dissenting  auspices  and  with  a  view  of  establishing  this 
"  interesting  "  contrast,  and  it  is  obvious  at  once  to  remark  that, 
as  a  test  of  the  relative  strength  of  Church  and  Dissent,  it  is  open 
to  all  the  same  objections  which  have  been  repeatedly  urged  in  our 
columns  and  elsewhere  against  the  trustworthiness  for  that  purpose 
of  the  official  census  conducted  in  the  same  manner  throughout 
England  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  in  1S51,  which  the  Nonconformists 
have  resolutely  refused  ever  since  to  allow  to  be  corrected  by  a 
more  accurate  system  of  computation.  But  there  are  still  further 
objections  to  the  suggested  inference  in  the  present  case,  and  as 
the  relations  of  Church  and  Di?sp:it  hive  very  little  to  do  w:th 


the  general  scope  of  our  argument  ,  we  may  as  well  dispose  of  this 
aspect  of  the  question  at  once.  In  the  first  place  then  it  must  be 
observed  that,  if  these  1 5  Nonconformist  chapels  cau  securo  an 
aggregate  attendance  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  57  City  churches, 
it  looks  as  if  the  small  numbers  at  somo  of  these  last  must  bo  due 
rather  to  clerical  neglect  or  some  other  accidental  cause  than  to 
any  want  of  people  to  come,  and  it  can  at  best  afford  no  better 
reason  for  demolishing  the  churches  in  the  City  than  in  many 
parts  of  Wales  where  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  people  attend 
Dissenting  chapels.  But  in  the  next  place  "  these  interesting 
figures  "  show  that  of  the  total  congregation  of  these  15  chapels  a 
full  third  is  monopolized  by  the  City  Temple,  which  not  only 
stands  at  the  very  outskirts  of  the  City,  but  from  the  peculiar 
style  of  preaching  aflected  by  Dr.  Parker — on  which  wo  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  another  connexion  not  long  ago — notoriously  attracts 
a  miscellaneous  audience  from  all  parts  of  London.  Of  the  remaining 
two-thirds  a  good  deal  over  half  is  absorbed  by  the  Finsbury,  South 
Place,  and  Weigh  House  Chapels,  which  are  three  of  the  largest 
and  best  known  in  the  metropolis,  the  latter  especially,  where  Dr. 
Biuney  used  to  preach.  The  only  other  Nonconformist  congrega- 
tion reported  to  exceed  or  nearly  approach  300  is  that  of  St. 
Mary  Moorfields,  formerly  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Pro-cathedral,  and 
the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  place  of  worship  in  London  except  the 
Ambassadors'  Chapels.  The  rest  range  variously  from  about  100 
to  21.  The  utmost  therefore  that  can  fairly  be  gathered  from 
these  Dissenting  statistics  is  that  the  City  clergy  might  with  ad- 
vantage exert  themselves  more  actively  than  they  sometimes  do. 
Besides,  if  the  City  Temple  is  to  be  pressed  into  the  argument  on 
one  side,  Churchmen  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  genuine 
original  Temple  Church,  also  just  within  the  City  line,  and 
crowded  as  it  deserves  to  be  for  its  services  and  its  sermons,  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

On  the  Church  statistics  we  do  not  propose  to  dwell  in  detail 
here,  tii'3t  because  those  familiar  with  the  subject  will  find  nothing 
very  new  in  them,  secondly  because  we  have  no  guarantee  for 
their  accuracy,  and  chiefly  "because  it  is  not  on  these  points  that 
our  contention  against  the  destruction  of  the  City  churches  mainly 
hinges.    But  one  or  two  passing  observations  will  not  be  out  of 
place.    The  accommodation  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  stated  at 
3,600,  whereas  the  Cathedral  will  hold,  and  not  unfrequently  does 
actually  contain,  tome  thousands  more.  Taking  again  three  churches 
of  which  we   happen  to  know  something,  St.  Augustine's,  St. 
Bartholomew's,  Moor  Lane,  and  St.  Ethelburga's,  Bishop3gate,  we 
note  that  the  congregations  in  all  three  are  rated  at  considerably 
under  100.    There  certainly  often  are,  or  used  to  be,  much  larger 
congregations  in  two,  if  not  all  three  of  them.    And  this  leads  us 
to  notice  the  transparent  fallacy  of  taking  attendance  at  the 
Morning  Service,  at   11  o'clock  presumably,  as  an  exclusive 
test.    It  is   notoriously    a    prevalent,   however  objectionable, 
habit  among  the  classes  who  mostly  frequent  City  churches  for 
the  men  to  lie  in  bed  on  Sunday  mornings  while  their  wives  cook 
the  dinner,  and  hence  the  evening  services  are  much  more  largely 
attended  than  the  morning.    Roman  Catholic  churches  again,  like 
St.  Mary  Moorfields,  have  several  early  masses  on  Sundays, 
besides  the  High  Mass  at  11,  and  a  similar  custom  prevails  in 
several  of  the  Anglican  churches,  including  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  1 1  o'clock  service  therefore  is  an  inadequate  test,  except  at 
Dissenting  chapels,  even  of  the  morning  congregations.    But  the 
main  objection  to  the  reckless  scheme  of  Sacrilegious  Vandalism, 
which  these  cunningly  concocted  tables  of  sensational  statistics  are 
intended  to  promote,  and  which  even  Mr.  Carlyle  denounced  a3 
"  a  sordid,  nay  sinful  piece  of  barbarism,"  does  not  turn  on  any 
wrangle  over  the  detailed  accuracy  of  "  surprising  and  interesting 
figures."    We  have  shown  good  reason  for  regarding  these  sta- 
tistics as  in  many  respects  misleading,  but  there  are  far  graver 
issues  at  stake.    Two  other  objections,  both  important  though 
hardly  the  most  important,  are  just  noticed  by  the  St.  James's 
Gazette,  but  noticed  only  to  be  disparaged  or  put  aside,  namely 
that  "  most  of  these  churches  are  fine  fabrics,  some  of  them  very 
beautiful" — which  unfortunately  applies  to  some  already  de- 
stroyed— and  that  a  turn  in  the  tide  may  some  day  bring  back 
the  population  of  the  City — a  point  dwelt  on  with  much  force  in' 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Richards's  to  the  St.  James's  Gazette  of  Wednesday 
last,  where  he  calls  attention  to  the  acknowledged  healthiness  of 
the  situation  and  the  "  thousands  of  unlet  flats  and  chambers " 
which  might,  aud  not  improbably  will  hereafter  be  utilized  for 
dwelling  purposes.   And  this  consideration  can  the  less  be  ignored 
with  impunity,  because  if  the  churches  were  destroyed,  the  site  of 
church  and  churchyard  would  at  once  be  ruthlessly  swept  into  the 
market,  and  could  never  be  recovered.  On  the  aesthetic  or  archaeo- 
logical aspects  of  the  question  there  is  the  less  need  to  enter 
here  at  any  length,  because  in  "  a  Plea  for  Wren's  Churches" 
we  devoted  a  special  article  to  that  subject  two  years  ago. 
But  we  then  also  intimated  that  there  were  grave  objections  on 
religious  and  practical  grounds  to  the  proposed  scheme  of  demoli- 
tion, and  this  side  of  the  question,  which  is  too  apt  to  be  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of,  will  bear  a  little  further  treatment.    But  it 
may  be  worth  while  first  to  note  that  what  is  called  the  aesthetic 
argument  is  by  no  means  one  that  only  concerns  "  aesthetes  " — to 
use  the  rather  questionable  nomenclature  adopted  by  disciples  of 
the  modern  Renaissance — nor  is  it  exhausted  by  merely  enume- 
rating the  several  beauties  of  Wren's  churches  taken  apart,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  many  of  them  are  to  be  found  old 
monuments,  old  pictures,  old  decorations,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
old  customs,  which  it  would  be  a  grievous  pity  to  lose.  The 
churchyards  too,  with  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  are,  or  may  be, 
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planted  in  them,  offer,  it  has  justly  heen  observed,  a  rest  to  tired 
eye  and  brain,  none  the  less  real  because  those  who  benefit  by  them 
are  often  unconscious  of  it.  But  we  were  going  to  observe  that  in 
rebuilding  the  City  after  the  great  fire  Wren  studied  general  effect 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  separate  churches,  and  designed 
the  various  steeples  to  harmonize  with  his  great  work  at  St.  Paul's. 
To  destroy  them  would  be  to  mar  the  beauty  of  what  is  still,  in 
spite  of  some  modern  excrescences,  a  singularly  beautiful  town. 

But  important  as  are  these  considerations  the  moral  and  prac- 
tical objections  to  the  reckless  scheme  of  destruction  now  so  widely 
advocated  appear  to  us  even  more  decisive.  They  are  excellently 
treated  in  an  article  contributed  last  year  by  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  to 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  of  which  we  shall  not  scruple  to  avail 
ourselves  as  occasion  serves.  And  his  plea  for  "  the  proper  use  of 
the  City  churches  "  comes  with  all  the  greater  force  from  one  who 
does  not  write,  or  profess  to  write,  as  "  a  good  Churchman,"  and 
indeed  almost  goes  out  of  his  way  to  remind  the  London  clergy  to 
whom  he  appeals  that  he  "  has  deliberately  abandoned  the  faith 
they  hold."  He  addresses  them  therefore  as  an  outsider  from  what 
may  perhaps  be  called  an  Agnostic  though  not  certainly  an  un- 
friendly or  irreligious  point  of  view,  and  reminds  them  in  sub- 
stance that,  as  men  want  some  kind  of  religion,  it  is  the  duty  of 
"  the  priests  of  a  grand  historic  Church/'  which  claims  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  supplying  this  want  to  do  what  lies  in  their  power  to 
utilize  their  opportunities  and  make  their  ministrations  effectual ; 
and  he  goes  on  to  show  what  excellent  use  might  be  made  of  the 
City  churches  for  this  purpose  ;  that  is  of  course  if  the  incumbents 
resided  in  their  parishes.  For  it  i3  in  truth  the  non-residence  of 
the  clergy  rather  than  the  want  of  a  congregation  that  has  led  to 
the  desertion  of  the  churches.  The  population,  as  he  justly  observes, 
has  not  left  the  City ;  "  on  the  contrary  there  i3  no  spot  in  the 
•world  where  so  many  human  beings  are  crowded  together  for  the 
greater  part  of  each  week,"  and  therefore  no  spot  where  "  a  wise 
clergyman  would  have  so  great  opportunities  of  usefulness  among 
the  young,  the  active,  the  intellectual,  the  sceptical,  and  the 
curious — in  fact  among  just  those  classes  at  whom  the  parson 
hardly  ever  gets."  For  it  will  not  be  gravely  maintained,  at  least 
by  the  ministers  of  a  Church  which  provides  a  form  of  daily 
prayer,  that  religion  is  simply  a  matter  for  Sundays.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  speak  of  short  services  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
almost  every  one  employed  in  business  in  the  City  takes  a  full  hour's 
interval  of  rest,  and  bear3  personal  witness  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment when  tried  at  St.  Ethelburga's,  Bishopsgate,  where  "  the 
church  was  crammed  at  every  one  of  the  services,"  till  the  whole 
thing  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  result  of  we 
forget  which  of  the  Ritualist  prosecutions  we  have  heard  so  much 
about  of  late.  Similar  experiments  have  been  tried  elsewhere  with 
equal  success,  and  we  cannot  but  think  the  writer  is  somewhat  un- 
just in  his  strictures  on  "  the  great  metropolitan  Cathedral,"  which, 
in  spite  of  "  the  deadly  shade  of  canonical  hours,"  not  only  "  ought 
to  lead  the  way  "  but  has  actually  led  the  way  in  this  movement. 
No  doubt  the  ordinary  Cathedral  services  are  performed  there  as 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  often  largely  attended,  but  we  should  be 
eurprised  to  find  that  any  Cathedral  in  England  had  rivalled  the 
recent  activity  of  St.  Paul's  in  developing  other  besides  strictly 
"canonical"  functions.  Certainly  the  Dome  is  often  filled  at  the 
daily  or  almost  daily  services  held  at  midday  during  Lent  and 
Advent,  and  probably  at  other  seasons  also.  Mr.  Kegan  Paul  sug- 
gests other  ways  in  which  the  City  clergy,  whether  of  the  High, 
Low,  or  Broad  School,  might  easily  find  or  make  opportunities  for 
grappling  with  the  sin,  misery,  and  ignorance,  which  abound  in 
their  parishes ;  and  he  adds,  truly  enough,  that  it  is  not  only  the 
orthodox  or  religiously  disposed  who  would  value  these  short  week- 
day services.  His  old  Eton  experiences  of  the  daily  College  chapel 
■and  more  recently  of  St.  Ethelburga's,  help  to  prove  that  a  rest 
for  the  spirit  is  often  to  be  gained  where  others  are  praying  even  by 
those  who  do  not  pray  themselves.  Nor  would  it  be  dillicult  to  intro- 
duce into  City  churches  the  custom,  very  common  abroad,  where  a 
congregation  without  a  priest,  led  by  the  village  schoolmaster 
or  some  other  lay  representative,  recite  hymns  and  litanies  for 
themselves,  or  to  open  the  church  for  private  prayer  or  retirement. 
And  for  such  purposes  "the  little  out  of  the  way  churches  which 
nobody  can  use" — as  we  often  hear  said — are  just  those  which 
would  bo  found  most  serviceable.  But  there  is  no  need  to  go 
further  into  details,  which  would  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
those  concerned,  according  to  circumstances.  Enough,  and  mors 
than  enough,  has  been  said  to  prove  that  there  are  practical  as  well 
as  aesthetic  and  antiquarian  grounds  for  sternly  resisting  the 
threatened  destruction  of  these  ancient  shrines,  and  we  quite  agruu 
witli  the  writer  already  quoted  that  the  one  practical  argument 
•urged  with  wearisome  iteration  on  the  other  side  completely 
breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  seriously  examined. 

We  are  told  once  more  by  the  St.  Jamtt'l  ftufff—  for  perhaps  lliu 
thousandth  time — that  a  new  population  is  growing  up  in  the 
suburbs,  whoso  religious  wants  can  only  be  supplied  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  and  accordingly  the  City  churches  should  bo  de- 
molished, and  "  their  luinUtianU  and  incomes  employed  elsewhere." 
Wo  fail  to  appreciate  the  summary  logic  of  thin  modest  proposal. 
Why  cannot  the  population  of  the  London  suburbs,  who  ai" 
Certainly  not  lest  wealthy  as  a  rule  than  growing  populations 
elsewhere,  pay  for  their  own  new  churches  'f  Moreover  there  is 
much  force  ID  .Mr.  Kegan  Paul's  contention  that  what  in  wanted 
there  is  generally  not  so  much  the  multiplication  of  churches  as  of 
services.  In  the  City  nobody  has  time  to  stir  morn  thnn  a  low 
paces  from  his  place  of  business;  in  the  suburlM  most  pooplo  have 
plenty  of  time  to  walk  a  little  way  to  church,  and  miny  would 


prefer  it,  so  that  one  central  church  with  a  staff  of  ten  clergy 
and  frequent  services  might  do  all  or  more  than  all  the  work  of 
ten  scattered  churches  with  one  or  two  clergy  apiece.  But 
in  any  case  the  "  simple  plan "  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul  has  neither  honesty  nor  policy  to  recommend  it.  It 
will  be  quite  time  enough  to  talk  of  transferring  ministrants  and 
incomes  to  the  suburbs  when  the  City  clergy  have  at  least  fairly 
tried  the  experiment  of  utilizing  their  churches,  which  too  often 
stand  empty  where  they  are,  not  from  any  want  of  worshippers, 
but  because  the  pastor  has  left  his  many  sheep  in  this  peopled  wil- 
derness and  gone  off  to  enjoy  the  dignified  repose  of  a  suburbia 
home.  We  spoke  in  a  former  article  of  one  distinct  use  of  such 
churches,  as  "  the  religious  centres  of  Guilds,  Confraternities,  and 
the  like."  It  has  now  been  shown  that  they  may  also  subserve 
other  and  still  more  obvious  needs.  To  argue  from  an  ingenious 
calculation  of  the  number  present  at  certain  City  churches  on  a 
particular  Sunday  morning  in  May  that  the  sooner  churches  and 
incumbents  are  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  better  is 
about  as  reasonable,  not  to  say  religious,  as  to  argue  that  a  man 
need  not  say  his  prayers  because  he  has  no  Sunday  coat. 


THE  CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM. 

WHAT  critics  have  said  about  authors,  and  what  author, 
have  said  about  critics,  is  a  topic  that  might  be  treated 
of  with  more  learning  than  Mr.  Jennings  has  displayed  in  a 
little  work  on  the  Curiosities  of  Criticism  (Chatto  &  Windus). 
He  has  written  chiefly  about  modern  and  English  critics.  He  has 
not  gone  back  to  the  fine  old  quarrels  in  which  Callimachus, 
Theocritus,  and  Apollonius  Rhodius  were  mixed  up.  At  the 
Court  of  the  Ptolemies,  poets  and  their  rivals  behaved  much  as 
they  did  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  They  made  fun  of  each 
other's  legs,  and  verses,  and  compared  each  other  to  the  scavenger 
bird  of  Egypt.  Envy  was  then  believed  by  Callimachus,  as  by 
Balzac,  and  by  authors  at  large,  to  be  the  motive  power  of  criti- 
cism. The  quarrel  in  Greece  was  so  old  as  to  have  become  pro- 
verbial, and  when  Plato  quotes  the  lines  about  "  poets  hating 
poets,  and  potters  potters,"  he  was  doubtless  thinking  of  feuds 
between  the  poets  who  succeeded  and  were  popular  and  the 
poets  who  failed  and  said  disagreeable  things.  The  philosophers 
were  no  better.  Several  Platonic  dialogues  are  really  criti- 
cisms of  the  popular  Sophists,  by  the  Sophist  whose  un- 
popularity ultimately  took  the  strong  shape  of  a  dose  of 
hemlock.  There  are  few  better  examples  of  the  "  candid 
frieud "  style  of  criticism  than  the  passages  in  which  Aristotle 
reviews  the  Platonic  theory  of  ideas.  Later  criticism  at 
Alexandria  produced  the  exuberant  spitefulness  of  Zoilus  and  the 
meddlesome  activity  of  Zenodotus.  Aristarchus  became  the 
patron  of  all  sound  criticism,  and  commentators  preferred  being 
wrong  with  him  to  being  right  with  Aristophanes.  French 
society,  from  the  age  of  Boileau  to  that  of  Paul  de  St.-Victor, 
would  have  provided  Mr.  Jennings  with  abundance  of  anecdotes. 
Moliere  and  his  critics  alone  would  supply  material  for  a  very 
curious  and  amusing  chapter;  and  the  quarrels  of  classicists  and 
romanticists,  of  Balzac  and  Sainte-Bouve,  of  tho  critics  who 
write  and  run  away,  and  of  the  critics  who  cross  swords,  might 
have  been  made  no  less  entertaining.  Tho  mere  name  of  Pope 
suggests  a  whole  literature,  at  which  Mr.  Jennings  has  glanced,  of 
spiteful  criticism.  But  he  has  preferred  to  deal,  as  a  rule,  with 
the  feuds  of  our  own  century — with  Keats  and  tho  Quarterly,  Mr. 
Tennyson  and  the  same  censor,  Mr.  Gilbert  and  tho  Tall  Mall 
Gazette. 

In  any  active  literary  age  it  must  needs  be  that  offonccs  come. 
In  such  ages  criticism  is  a  profession.  Now  all  professions,  from 
acting  to  medicine,  have  their  jealousies;  but  it  is  not  tho  business 
of  other  professions  to  be  perpetually  talking.  This  is  tho  business 
of  criticism,  and  so  tho  troubled  waters  are  constantly  being  stirred 
over  again,  and  the  mud  LB  brought  up  to  the  top.  Criticism  is  an 
art  practised  on  the  most  sensitive  of  all  human  beings — poets,  and 
men  of  letters.  No  other  class  is  so  ready  or  so  able  to  cry  out 
when  it  is  hurt,  and  Mr.  Jennings  has  made  an  amusing  selection 
of  tho  cries  of  injured  vanity.  Swift  called  "  tho  true  critic"  "a 
dog  at  tho  feast."  Ignorance,  ho  said,  is  the  father  of  criticism  ; 
noise,  impudence,  pedantry,  ill-manners,  are  her  offspring.  Mr. 
1 I uskin,  that  EBD tie  critic  who  has  scalped  Guido,  Salvator  Rosa, 
Claude,  and  Mr.  Whistler,  is,  in  his  milder  moods,  of  thu  opinion 
that  criticism  is  a  piece  of  bad  breeding.  Goldsmith  thought  that, 
"  by  DDI  false  plca-anlry  tho  future  peace  of  a  worthy  man's  life  is 
disturbed."  And  this  is  tho  incessant  charge  against  critics,  that 
they  poison  the  existence  of  authors,  good  ami  bad.  Tho  accusa- 
tion seems  to  have  very  little  Mense  in  it.  Authors  aro  really 
engaged,  voluntarily,  in  u  Kind  of  game.  Thoy  throw  down  tho 
challenge  to  tho  critic,  they  hid  min-raMe  if  ho  docs  not  take  it  up, 
and  they  l>ocoino  half  wild  with  rage  if  his  verdict  is  not  favourable. 
Experience,  by  this  time,  might  teach  even  authors  that  critics 
have  little  power  to  make  or  mar. 

I.otu  book  bo  good  or  bad,  if  it  has  the  element  of  popularity 
in  it  it  will  succeed,  in  spile  of  the  righteous  or  unrighteous  wrath 
of  reviewers.  And,  it  a  book  has  not  the  salt  of  popularity  in  it, 
no  amount  of  favourable  or  oven  of  gushing  notices  will  rescuo  it 
from  noglcd.  Kvcrv  gn  at  poet  of  the  century— except,  perhaps, 
Scott — wo*  violently  attacked  in  his  beginnings.  It  was  partly 
p.dantry,  partly  dulie  ,  p  u  tly  political  spite,  that  caused  tho 
BmtMWrgh  JicLicw  to  spunk  of  C/irutribrl  as  "a  miserable  piece  of 
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coxcombry  and  shuffling";  while  the  thin  and  precious  volume 
that  contains  Kul/la  K/ian  was  u  one  of  tlio  most  notable  pieces  of 
impertinence  of  which  tho  press  has  lately  been  guilty.  .  .  .  With 
one  exception,  there  is  literally  not  one  couplet  in  the  publication 
before  us  which  would  bo  reckoned  poetry,  or  even  sense,  were  it 
found  in  tho  corner  of  a  newspaper  or  upon  the  window  of  an  inn." 
This  blatant  nonsense  no  more  harmed  Coleridge  than  Jeffrey's 
'■  This  will  never  do  "  harmed  Wordsworth.  Though  the  world  is 
weary  of  the  story  of  Keats  and  the  Quarter^/,  we  are  obliged  to 
ngreo  with  Mr.  Jennings  that  tho  Reviewer  did  harm  the  poet. 
Tho  publishers :of  Hyperion  (Taylor  and  Ilessey,  1820)  say  "the 
poem  was  intended  to  be  of  equal  length  with  Endymion, 
but  the  reception  given  to  that  work  discouraged  the  author  from 
proceeding,''  and  thus  a  narrow  and  prejudiced  criticism  caused  a 
heavy  loss  to  literature.  And  yet  even  now  a  fair  judge  will 
admit  that  the  Quarterly  Reviewer  did  hit  a  number  of  terrible 
blots  in  Endymion.  It  would  have  been  a  misfortune  if  Keats's 
first  work  had  been  eagerly  applauded,  and  if  all  contemporary 
versifiers  had  followed  the  worst  examples  of  his  bad  early 
manner.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  remark,  "  he 
wanders  from  one  subject  to  another,  from  the  associations,  not 
of  ideas,  but  of  sounds,  and  the  work  is  composed  of  hemistichs 
which,  it  is  quite  evident,  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  author 
by  the  mere  force  of  the  catchwords  on  which  they  turn.1'  Chap- 
man had  set  the  example  of  the  same  false  method  in  his  translation 
of  the  Odyssey. 

But,  if  Keats's  energy  was  relaxed  by  the  abuse  of  critics,  we 
scarcely  can  remember  another  example  in  which  malicious  or 
just  criticism  stood  in  the  way  of  a  good  book,  or  prevented  a 
bad  one  from  attracting  its  congenial  audience.  Of  the  latter 
process  a  rare  example  is  Macaulay's  crushing  exposure  of 
Robert  Montgomery.  Of  the  former  we  see  a  kind  of  trace 
when  Shelley  complaius,  after  an  assault  by  the  Quarterly, 
"  my  faculties  are  shaken  to  atoms  and  torpid ;  I  can  write 
nothing.''  The  real  mischief  which  even  sound  criticism  dees  is 
to  cheek  spontaneity.  A  writer  may  be  warned  of  a  fault  and 
may  accept  the  warning,  but  his  natural  power  is  abated 
for  the  moment;  he  thinks  of  his  paces,  and,  if  we  may  say 
so,  is  thrown  out  of  his  stride,  lint  this  sort  of  effect  soon 
passes  away,  and  the  results  of  criticism  may,  in  the  long  run, 
prove  salutary.  That  righteous  judgment  does  not  interfere  with 
a  bad  book's  vogue  we  see  every  day  in  the  illustrious  example 
of  certain  novelists.  To  take  an  example  of  the  other  sort, 
a  powerful  critic  long  ago  informed  the  author  of  A  Daughter 
of  Heth  that,  whatever  he  might  succeed  in,  one  field  was 
closed  figainst  him — the  field  of  fiction.  But  this  prophecy  has 
been  eminently  unfultilled.  Again,  it  often  happens  that  a  new 
book,  novel  or  poem,  is  very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  critics. 
The  press  is  unanimous  in  its  praise.  The  author's  heart  rejoices  ; 
he  looks  forward  to  many  editions,  and  thinks  that  even  on  the 
system  of  "  half-profits  "  there  must  be  money  for  him.  But  the 
public  has  not  agreed  with  the  reviewers,  and  the  publishers'  books 
show  a  sale  of  some  fifty  copies,  and  an  alarming  deficit.  Authors 
should  reflect  on  these  verities,  and  so  learn  to  bear  criticism 
without  screaming  aloud  or  writhing  in  silent  anguish.  And 
yet,  though  no  one  knows  better  than  the  critic  the  truths  which 
we  have  advanced,  it  is  probable  that  critics,  next  to  really  great 
poets,  themselves  suffer  most  keenly  from  unfavourable  reviews. 
These  are  the  amiable  inconsistencies  of  human  nature. 

The  ingratitude  of  poets  has  often  left  us  mourning.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  altered  or  suppressed  almost  all  the  passages  in  his 
volume  of  1 S33  which  the  critics  pointed  out  to  his  notice.  The 
"  wealthy  miller's  mealy  face "  is  no  longer  affectionately  com- 
pared to  "  the  moon  in  an  ivy-tod,"  whatever  an  "  ivy-tod  "  may 
be.  His  chestnut  buds  are  no  longer  "  gummy."  "  Then  leaped  a 
trout "  has  taken  the  place  of  "  a  water-rat  from  off  the  bank." 
The  famous  passage  about 

One  drew  a  sharp  knife  through  my  tender  throat 
Slowly, — and  nothing  more, 

which  provoked  the  flippant  inquiry,  "  What  more  would  she 
like  ?  "'  has'  been  modified.  An  ecstatic  address  to  "  Darling 
room,  my  heart's  delight,"  is  omitted  altogether,  and,  in  short, 
Mr.  Tennyson  has  usually  accepted  the  advice  even  of  unfriendly 
critics.  Yet  he  has  never  shown  any  fervent  gratitude,  and  even 
wrote  fifty  years  ago  an  angry  little  poem  on  "  Fusty  Chris- 
topher." 

We,  in  our  humble  way,  are  suffering  from  a  want  of  kindly 
recognition.  Two  years  ago  we  reviewed  Mr.  John  Payne's 
privately  printed  translation  of  Villon's  poems.  While  we  found 
much  to  admire,  we  had  to  say  that  the  version  of  the  famous 
"  Ballad  of  Old  Time  Ladies  "  was  perhaps  the  worst  ballade  ever 
written.  We  did  not  like  the  expression  "  the  middle  modern 
air  "  from  which  Thais  is  supposed  to  hide.  It  did  not  seem  a 
natural  expression  in  Villon's  mouth.  "  Heloisa  the  staid"  seemed 
not  to  be  well  fitted  with  an  epithet.  We  disliked  "  the  queen 
whose  orders  were  "  to  the  effect  that  Buridan  should  be  drowned. 
And  we  complained  that  "  But  what  has  become  of  last  year's 
snow  ?  "  was  a  poor  rendering  of  Mais  oil  sont  les  neiges  (Tantan  ? 
Mr.  Payne  has  just  republished  his  Villon,  in  a  form  suited  to  a 
"  squeamish "  modern  taste,  which  dislikes  the  free  filth  of  the 
Parisian  burglar,  when  rendered,  in  cold  blood,  into  English. 
Tho  new  volume  deserves,  and,  we  hope,  will  obtain,  popu- 
larity. But  while  Mr.  Payne  has  altered  all  but  one  of  the 
peculiarities  which  otleuded  us  in  his  ballade,  he  does  not  seem  the 


more  grateful.  lie  accuses  us  of  probably  being  familiar  with  only 
one  text  of  Villon  (M.  Lacroix's,  1877),  and  of  not  having  taken 
the  trouble  to  make  ourselves  "  adequately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  under  review."  This  unkindness  is  just  what  critics  must 
expect.  But  still  Mr.  Payne  has  tried  to  act  on  our  ignorant 
advice.  For  "  Hides  from  tho  middle  modern  air  "  he  now  reads 
"  cousins  german  in  beauty  rare,"  which  is  much  more  accurate. 
For  "  where  is  Heloisa  the  staid  ?  "  he  writes,  "  where  did  the 
learn 'd  Heloisa  vade?"  Vade  is  a  charming  word,  though  Webster 
says  "  it.  is  obsolete  or  not  used."  Mr.  Payne  might  have  written 
"  wade  "  or  "  fade,"  but  "  vade  "  is  certainly  more  old  fashioned. 
As  for  "the  queen  whose  orders  were,"  she  has  become  "the  queen 
who  willed  whilere."  And,  instead  of  making  "  where  "  rhyme  to 
'"were,"  "  wear,"  "  where  "  (repeated),  Mr.  Payne  now  calls  our 
Lady,  "  virgin  debonair."  Thus  criticism  has  had  some  effect  on 
him  (which  is  in  itself  a  curiosity),  but  has  not  begotten  a  spirit 
of  friendly  gratitude.  The  critic  must  be  satisfied,  then,  with  doing 
good,  careless  of  its  recognition. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  POLICE  FORCE. 

THAT  the  English  are  at  heart  a  law-abiding  people  is  shown 
by  the  ease  with  which  the  police  succeed  in  preserving  order 
and  in  keeping  in  check  tho  lawless  elements  of  the  population 
without  any  military  support  or  parade.  Of  course  isolated  in- 
stances do  occur  of  ruffians  to  whom  the  dark  blue  coat  acts  as 
the  traditional  red  rag  is  supposed  to  do  upon  a  short-tempered 
bull,  and  who  regard  the  wearer  as  something  to  be  kicked  and 
otherwise  ill-used  whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  offers.  As 
a  ruie,  however,  the  rough  succumbs  at  once  to  the  representative 
of  the  law ;  the  thief,  when  told  that  he  is  "  wanted,"  comes 
quietly  away  with  the  officer,  while  his  comrades  look  pensively 
on  and  wonder  when  their  own  turn  will  come ;  the  street 
desperadoes,  disturbed  in  the  middle  of  a  fight,  put  on  their  coats, 
and  either  "  move  on  "  or  "  come  along  "  as  the  constable  bids 
them  ;  and  even  the  drunken  virago  is  content  with  throwing 
herself  upon  the  ground  and  requesting  to  be  informed  what  the 
officer  means  by  "  strikin'  of  a  woman  "  and  sarcastically  asking 
"  if  he  calls  hisself  a  man."  Nor  are  the  criminal  and  disorderly 
classes  alone  amenable  to  police  discipline ;  the  mere  presence  of 
half  a  dozen  constables  is,  as  a  rule,  sufficient  to  overawe  the  most 
rampant  political  mob.  The  great  Chartist  agitation  collapsed  on 
the  occasion  of  its  culminating  demonstration  ;  for,  although  "  the 
people  flocked  in  their  thousands  "  to  Trafalgar  Square  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  carrying  out  the  programme  of  "down  with 
heverythink,"  they  were  completely  checkmated  when  they  saw 
their  leaders  and  standard-bearers  hand  over  the  seditious  emblems 
without  a  murmur  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  resolute  policemen. 
The  rioting  in  Hyde  Park,  when  the  railings  were  thrown 
down,  was  not  so  much  a  case  of  resistance  to  the  police 
as  of  mischievous  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  mob- 
at  being  prevented  from  using  the  Park  for  the  purpose 
of  a  meeting,  just  as  an  unruly  troop  of  schoolboys  might 
resent  being  kept  out  of  their  playground.  The  reason  for  this 
respect  for  authority  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found  in  the  freedom  of 
our  institutions  and  the  security  which  they  give  to  life  and 
property.  The  English  police  cannot,  even  to  the  most  distorted 
imagination,  represent  any  form  of  Government  tyranny  or  op- 
pression ;  while  the  criminal  instinctively  feels  that  he  has  no 
sympathy  or  support  to  hope  for  from  honest  or  peaceful  folk. 
Exceptional  cases  will  arise  from  time  to  time  in  which  popular 
feeling  is  excited,  and  the  presence  of  the  force  ceases  to  exercise 
its  accustomed  moral  effect ;  but  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  of  a 
character  to  cause  any  real  apprehension.  Such  a  case  has  just 
occurred  in  Southwark.  It  appears  that  an  unfortunate  boy  wa3 
drowned  on  Saturday  last  while  bathing  in  the  Thames  off 
Blackfriars  ;  and,  his  body  not  having  been  recovered  by  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  a  youth  named  Ellis  undertook  to  search  for  it, 
and,  divesting  himself  of  his  clothing,  was  swimming  out  for  the 
purpose.  As  it  was  at  an  hour  when  bathing  is  prohibited,  and  a 
large  mixed  crowd  was  present,  the  police  very  naturally  inter- 
fered in  the  cause  of  order  and  decency,  whereupon  the  young  man 
became  violent.  The  mob  did  not  reflect  that  the  Thames  police,  with 
their  drags,  would  be  much  more  likely  to  recover  the  body  than 
the  somewhat  officious  swimmer ;  and,  having  apparently  a  notion 
that  they  were  being  defrauded  of  a  gratuitous  exhibition,  "  went 
for"  the  intervening  constables  and  severely  ill-treated  them.  The 
police  behaved,  as  they  generally  do  on  such  occasions,  with 
great  forbearance  and  resolution,  and,  after  some  difficulty, 
carried  off  their  captive  to  the  station-house.  The  affair  was  an 
unfortunate  one,  but  we  must  confess  cur  inability  to  see  in  it,  as 
suggested  by  a  contemporary,  any  signs  of  a  decreasing  respect  for 
authority,  or  any  necessity  whatever  for  considering  the  question 
whether  the  police  sh;dl  not  be  either  increased  in  numerical 
strength  or  supported  by  military  aid.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
exigencies  which  demand  a  slight  modification  of  the  present 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  individual  constables.  It 
is  not  perhaps  desirable  to  arm  the  guardians  of  the  peace  with 
revolvers,  but  when  burglars  take  to  them,  and  shoot  promis- 
cuously at  housemaids,  postmen,  and  policemeu,  there  is,  after 
all,  a  certain  raison  d'etre  for  revolver  drill.  Nor  are  there  any 
signs  in  this  incident  that  Celtic  idiosyncrasies  are  being  reflected 
in  the  mind  of  the  London  mob.    The  officers  who  were  beaten, 
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buffeted,  and  stoned  -were  not  assisting  a  County  Court  bailiff  to 
serve  a  summons  ou  a  wharfinger  for  refusing  to  pay  rent ;  they 
•were  merely  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  a  too  ardent  young 
man  the  fact  that  absence  of  costume  is  inappropriate  in  public, 
and  that  officious  philanthropy  is  no  excuse  for  indecency. 

A  much  more  important  and  necessary  reform  in  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Force  has  been  already  foreshadowed  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. Its  administration  has  long  left  much  to  be  desired,  and  the 
public  would  no  doubt  be  glad  if  more  efficiency  could  be  obtained 
at  less  expense.  The  apprehension  of  a  professional  thief  at  his 
-well-known  haunts,  the  removal  to  the  lock-up  of  a  drunkard,  or 
-the  dispersal  of  a  disorderly  crowd — although  very  necessary  func- 
tions— are  not  the  final  cause  of  the  existence  of  the  police. 
Not  long  ago  the  detective  department  was  found  to  be 
in  a  highly  unsatisfactory  state ;  some  dishonest  officers 
were  sentenced  to  mild  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  shown 
to  be  such  sharp  and  unprincipled  persons  that  their  very  punish- 
ment proved  an  excellent  advertisement  for  them  in  the  line  which 
they  subsequently  took  up  of  keeping  "  private  enquiry  offices." 
But  a  Director  of  Criminal  Investigations  was  appointed,  the  whole 
•department  was  reorganized,  and  we  were  led  to  believe  that  it 
would  in  future  rival  the  Rue  de  Jerusalem  in  intelligence  and 
efficiency,  while  preserving  all  the  old-fashioned  frank  and  consti- 
tutional English  methods.  Unfortunately  these  expectations  have 
not  been  realized,  and,  whatever  the  gain  in  honesty  may  be,  there 
doe3  not  seem  to  be  mucli  in  the  way  of  additional  public  security ; 
great  crimes  are  undiscovered,  and  persons  who  are  "  wanted " 
remain  so  still.  The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
late  Home  Secretary  some  two  years  ago  to  inquire  into  these  and 
other  abuses  has  not  been  as  yet  made  public,  but  we  are  promised 
that  some  at  least  of  its  more  important  recommendations  shall 
shortly  have  effect  given  to  them.  These  will  apparently  include 
a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  administration,  which  is  cer- 
tainly much  needed.  The  staff  at  present  consists  of  a  Commis- 
sioner, two  Assistant  Commissioners,  a  Legal  Adviser,  the 
Director  of  Criminal  Investigations,  and  four  District  Superin- 
tendents. Captain  Harris,  who  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners originally  appointed  in  1856,  retires  upon  a  pension, 
and  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pearson,  who  is  now 
one  of  the  District  Superintendents.  Another  of  the  occupants  of 
the  last-mentioned  posts  has  lately  died,  so  that  their  number  will 
be  thus  reduced  to  two ;  and  as  the  Home  Secretary  does 
not  propose  to  fill  up  the  two  vacancies,  a  saving  of  nearly 
2,000/.  per  annum  will  be  effected.  The  office  of  Director 
•of  Criminal  Investigations  is  also  one  which  might  with 
advantage  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  detective  department 
were  organized  upon  as  thorough  and  elaborate  a  plan  as 
most  of  the  Continental  secret  police  systems,  which  we  by  no 
means  either  recommend  or  desire,  there  would  be  some 
reason  for  appointing  such  an  officer,  provided  he  were  specially 
qualified  by  training  and  talents  for  his  post.  But  to  create  a 
separate  department,  and  place  at  its  head  a  gentleman  who,  how- 
ever estimable  and  talented,  has  not  one  of  the  special  qualifications 
of  a  superior  detective  officer,  seems  a  rather  clumsy  and  expensive 
way  of  reforming  an  inefficient  staff.  It  ought  surely  to  be  pos- 
sible to  select  from  the  members  of  the  force  honest  and  intelligent 
men  capable  of  conducting  the  more  delicate  and  necessarily  secret 
criminal  investigations,  and  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  one 
of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  who  already  exist,  and  whose 
duties  cannot  be  so  heavy  as  to  make  this  a  too  severe  tax  upon 
their  time. 

But  an  unnecessarily  large  administrative  staff  is  not  the  only 
fault  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  service  ;  its  whole  financial  system 
requires  a  thorough  overhauling.  Since  the  death  of  Sir  Kichard 
Mayne  the  expenses  have  increased  by  more  than  seventy  per  cent., 
while  the  numerical  increase  of  the  force  is  scarcely  a  third  of  this. 
Either  this  extravagant  expenditure  should  he  reduced,  or  more  effi- 
ciency should  be  had  for  the  money  ;  many  people,  indeed,  believe, 
•and  not  unreasonably,  that  both  these  ends  might  be  simultaneously 
obtained.  The  general  efficiency  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Force 
and  the  reasonable  cost  of  its  maintenance  are  questions  of  which 
tho  public  is  well  capable  of  judging,  and  the  effect  of  the  changes 
which  Sir  William  Harcourt  announces  will  be  carefully  watched 
and  criticised.  If  they  are  found  insufficient,  public  opinion  will 
demand  further  and  more  stringent  measures  of  reform.  The 
question,  however,  of  the  constitution  of  the  detectivo  department 
and  of  its  workings  must  necessarily  bo  left  more  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  higher  officials,  only  the  ratepayers  havo  a  right 
to  insist  that  the  work  shall  bo  thoroughly  well  done.  We  havo 
not,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  an  elaborate  system  of  Mjiinnaf/r  ; 
honest  and  peaceable  citizens  have  not  their  goings  out  and  theiv 
comings  in  recorded  in  doitiera  to  bo  used  against  them  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  criminal  or  political  offenders;  but  for 
all  that  it  should  not  be  possible  for  a  thief  to  got  clear  away  with 
some  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  jewelry,  or  for  a  murderer 
to  commit  a  ghastly  crime  and  feavo  no  clue  to  his  whereabouts 
or  identity.  Vet  these  things  are  happening  overy  day  and  with 
even  moro  frequency  since  wo  have  had  an  officer  whOM  sole 
business  it  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  occur.  A  little  more  care  in 
selecting  and  training  the  men  required  for  moro  delicate  and 
special  services  would,  we  fancy,  achieve  the  desired  object. 


THE  BANK  OF  FRANCE. 

WE  do  not  usually  devote  much  space  to  the  analysis  ot 
reports  of  financial  institutions;  but,  for  reasons  which 
we  hope  to  make  clear  as  we  proceed,  we  think  it  worth  while 
to  make  an  exception  to  our  general  rule  in  the  case  of  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  to  examine  in  some  detail  its  Report  for  the  year 
1880.    The  transactions  of  the  Bank  last  year  exceeded  the 
enormous  sum  of  400  millions  sterling.     In  other  words,  the 
turnover  of  the  Bank  was  about  twice  the  amount  of  the  in- 
demnity exacted  by  Germany  from  France  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war.    These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  done  by  this  great  institution,  and  consequently  of  the 
important  part  played  by  it  in  the  economic  life  of  the  country. 
As  further  evidence  of  its  financial  importance,  we  may  notice 
that  at  the  end  of  last  year  the  coin  and  bullion  held  by  the  Bank 
exceeded  70  millions  sterling.    The  increase  in  the  business  last 
year  was  over  17  per  cent.,  and  the  whole  of  this  increase  was  in 
the  discounts  and  advanoes.    It  was  partly  due  to  new  activity 
displayed  by  the  Bank  itself  in  getting  business.    Previously  the 
Bank  had  fallen  into  a  course  of  routine,  and  its  more  enterprising 
competitors  were  beginning  to  take  away  the  market  from  it ;  but 
last  year  it  gave  greater  facilities  to  its  customers,  and  conse- 
quently attracted  a  larger  amount  of  business.    The  principal 
cause  of  the  increase  in  its  transactions,  however,  was  the  growth 
of  speculation  in  France.    In  the  summer  of  1879  a  great  specu- 
lative mania  set  in,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  ever  since  ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  this  speculative  activity,  the  business  done  by 
all  the  banks,  and  of  course  by  the  greatest  of  them — the  Bank  of 
France — has  been  greatly  augmented.    The  bulk  of  the  business 
consists  of  the  discounting  of  bills.    Last  year,  for  example,  the 
bills  actually  discounted  amounted  in  value  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  348  millions  sterling.    It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that,  unlike 
the  Bank  of  England,  the  Bank  of  France  has  branches  in  all  the 
departments,  and  that  consequently  it  is  a  country  as  well  as  a 
metropolitan  bank.    Indeed,  the  business  done  at  the  branches 
somewhat  exceeds  the  business  done  at  the  head  office  in  Paris. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that  at  the  branches  the  average  amount 
of  the  bills  discounted  seems  to  be  slightly  greater  than  those  in 
Paris.    But,  whether  at  the  branches  or  in  Paris,  the  Bank,  vast 
as  is  the  business  done,  chiefly  accommodates  small  traders.  It 
would  seem  to  be  much  more  than  its  competitors  the  bank  of  the 
retail  trade  proper.    For  example,  the  total  amount  of  the  bills 
discounted  in  Paris  last  year  was  a  little  over  164  millions 
sterling,  and  in  number  they  were  4,436,168.    The  average 
amount  of  each  bill,  therefore,  was  924  francs,  or  a  little  under 
37/.    At  the  branches  the  total  number  of  bills  was  4,749,409, 
representing  a  sum  of  nearly  184  millions  sterling.  Consequently 
the  average  amount  of  each  bill  at  the  branches  was  968  francs, 
or  about  38/.  13s.  6d.    The  average  amount  for  which  each  bill 
was  drawn  was  thus  slightly  higher  at  the  branches  than  in 
Paris,  yet  in  both  it  was  very  low.    We  may  further  state,  as 
showing  to  how  humble  a  class  this  great  institution  affords 
accommodation,  that  at  Paris  there  were  as  many  as  11,289 
bills  of  the  value  of  10  francs,  or  8s.,  and  under;  while  nearly 
a  quarter  in  number  of  all  the  bills  discounted  in  Paris  were  of 
tho  value  of  4/.  and  under.     Tho  fact  illustrates  tho  different 
character  of  trade  in  France  and  England,  while  bringing  out 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business  done  by  tho  Bank  of  France. 

The  Bank,  as  we  know,  holds  the  ultimate  reserve  for  the  whole 
of  France,  and  therefore  it  is  of  great  interest  to  trace  the  move- 
ments in  tho  coin  and  bullion  held  by  it.  During  the  year  there 
was  a  loss  of  very  nearly  8  millions  sterling  in  tho  metallic  reservo 
of  the  Bank,  while  in  the  gold  proper  the  loss  exceeded  7 k  millions 
sterling.  This  was  tho  loss  at  Paris  and  tho  branches  taken  to- 
gether. But  at  Paris  itself  tho  loss  amounted  to  as  much  as 
9,348,000/.,  and  the  loss  has  been  going  on  for  several  years.  In 
fact,  tho  gold  at  tho  cud  of  last  year  was  in  tho  proportion  to 
the  silver  of  only  about  1  to  2$.  And  during  tho  current  year 
the  drain  of  gold  has  continued.  Even  at  tho  end  of  December 
last  tho  gold  at  tho  head  offico  in  Paris  had  fallen  below 
8  millions  sterling.  As  wo  havo  seen,  the  loss  is  exclusively  at 
the  head  office.  The  reason  of  this  is  easily  understood.  Tho 
Government,  not  wishing  to  alarm  trado  or  to  ruin  speculators, 
has  discouraged  the  Bank  from  raising  tho  rate  ot  discount, 
as  it  should  have  done  long  ago,  in  order  to  stop  tho  drain 
of  gold.  But,  as  it  at  last  becanio  alarmed  itself  at  tho 
magnitude  of  tho  drain,  it  undertook  to  order  tho  Ueceivers- 
Gencral  throughout  the  country  to  pay  into  tin-  branches  of  tho 
hank'  all  the  gold  collected  by  them.  Thai,  while  gold  is  being 
drained  away  from  Paris  ami  a  few  of  the  great  cities,  such  aa 
Marseilles  and  Havre,  it  is  being  paid  in  at  tho  branches  by  tho 
Keceivers-tiensral.  In  other  words,  the  gold  circulating  in  tho 
hands  of  the  public  is  gradually  being  guile  n  .1  up  by  tho  officers 
of  the  Government,  and  paid  into  the  bauK  ;  part  of  It  remains 
there,  but  a  largo  part  also  is  drained  uway.  It  this  continues, 
the  result  niu-.t  be  that  the  gold  will  <li  appear  altogether  from  tho 
circulation  in  France,  and  silver  and  QOtM  will  t&kfl  its  place.  Tho 
directors  of  tho  Itank  in  their  report  for  laot  year  pay,  and  say 
truly  enough,  that  the  drain  of  gold  \*  ehieily  caused  l',y  the  suc- 
cemion  of  bad  harvests  with  whieh  Fianee  ha-  ],.;■],  vi  ited. 
frince,  whieh  only  a  few  years  ago  alwa_\  I  grew  enough  of  corn 
for  its  own  con;  iiinption,  and  grew  a  large  surplu  of  wine  which 
it  sold  to  other  countries,  a  j  well  n  1  a  lar,  e  surplus  of  sugar,  has 
during  the  p.i«f  few  years  been  obliged  to  import  immense  quan- 
|  t i lies  of  coru  from  tho  United  Status  and  wins  from  Spain  ami 
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Italy.  And  as,  owing  to  the  protective  tariff's  of  these  three 
countries,  and  ihe  comparative  poverty  of  the  two  latter,  they  did 
not  buy  from  France  as,  much  as  she  bought  from  them,  Franco 
hns  had  to  pay  for  her  purchases  in  gold.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  explanation  of  the  matter.  Tlio  extraordinary  speculation 
to  which  wo  have  referred  above,  and  which  has  led  France  to 
purchase  all  sorts  of  Stock  Exchange  securities  abroad,  has  given 
foreign  countries  &  command  over  her  markets,  which  they  have 
used  to  drain  away  her  gold.  England  has  drawn  upon  the  gold 
reserve  of  Franco  to  pay  for  the  food  imported  bom  the  United 
Stall's,  while  the  United  States  have  drawn  to  pay  themselves.  If 
now  a  series  of  good  agricultural  fears  should  succeed  the  bad  years 
■with  which  France  has  been  visited,  the  drain  would  probably  not 
only  be  stopped,  but  even  reversed.  France  would  then  bo  able  to 
recover  part  of  the  gold  she  has  lost.  But  until  the  phylloxera  is 
somehow  overcome,  France  will  have  to  import  wine  from  Spain 
and  Italy,  and  will  have  to  pay  for  it  with  gold.  As  long,  too,  as 
the  speculation  that  now  prevails  continues,  she  will  have  to  pay 
for  her  purchases  of  securities  by  tlio  export  of  gold. 

Partly  to  displace  gold,  for  tho  purpose  of  gathering  the  metal 
in,  and  partly  in  answer  to  the  demand  for  increased  circulation 
caused  by  the  speculative  activity,  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
note  circulation  of  the  Bank  during  the  year,  though  not  a 
very  large  one.  At  the  close  it  amounted  to  a  little  over  90 
millions  sterling ;  the  total  number  of  notes  somewhat  exceeding 
io,Soo,ooo.  Of  these  as  many  as  189,000  were  for  5  francs,  or 
4  s.,  and  under;  while  283,000  were  for  20  francs,  or  16s.,  and 
25,587  were  for  25  francs,  or  ll.  Thus  in  all,  nearly  500,000 
notes  were  circulating  at  the  end  of  last  year  of  the  value 
of  ll.  and  uuder,  out  of  a  total  number,  as  we  have  said, 
of  io,Soo,ooo.  The  great  bulk  of  the  notes,  however,  were 
for  100  francs,  or  4L,  numbering,  in  fact,  7,555,345.  During 
the  present  year,  we  believe,  the  circulation  of  small  notes  has 
increased  very  much.  The  Bank  must  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  issue  of  the  small  notes  to  replenish  its  gold  reserve.  It 
is  only  these  small  notes  that  can  take  the  place  of  coin.  Silver 
the  public  evidently  will  not  receive  in  any  large  amount.  They 
pay  it  in  again  as  fast  as  they  receivo  it.  But  small  notes  are 
handier  even  than  gold,  and  are  preferred  by  the  people.  The 
Bank,  on  resuming  specie  payments  after  the  war,  withdrew 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  small  notes,  on  the  plea  that  the  tax  im- 
posed by  the  Government  made  the  small-note  circulation  unprofit- 
able. The  necessity  of  replenishing  the  gold  reserve  has,  however, 
overruled  this  objection,  and  the  small  note  circulation  is  now  in- 
creasing. How  far  it  will  succeed  in  replenishing  the  gold  reserve 
remains  to  bo  seen.  While  the  depreciation  of  silver  lasts,  there 
is  an  evideut  prolit  in  exporting  gold  from  France  and  retaining 
silver.  Silver  is  quite  as  effective  at  home  to  discharge  obliga- 
tions ;  but  in  many  foreign  countries  it  will  not  discharge  a  debt. 
Gold,  therefore,  will  be  exported  uutil  France  ceases  to  owe  money 
to  other  countries. 


SCULPTURE  IN  1881. 

THE  average  of  merit  in  sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  this 
year  is  not  quite  so  high  as  it  wras  in  1880;  but  there  arc 
more  decidedly  interesting  works,  and  the  general  arrangement  is 
such  as  to  bring  into  unusual  prominence  those  few  statues  that 
are  worthy  of  prolonged  attention.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
same  influences  that  watch  over  tho  hanging  of  pictures  do  not 
decide  the  placing  of  sculpture;  but  it  really  seems  an  amusing 
paradox  that  the  same  year  should  see  the  one  work  performed  so 
unusually  ill  and  the  other  more  satisfactorily  than  ever  before. 
The  long  series  of  busts,  hitherto  exposed  upon  a  high  straight 
shelf  running  round  the  Sculpture  Gallery,  are  this  year  exhibited 
each  on  its  own  pedestal.  All  that  is  now  required  is  that  the 
bases  should  be  drawn  a  little  further  into  the  room,  so  that  the 
busts  can  be  inspected  from  behind.  In  the  Central  Hall  the 
centre-piece  of  flowers  and  shrubs  has  been  done  away  with,  and 
the  extra  space  employed  for  the  isolation  of  Mr.  Lawson's 
"  Cleopatra"  and  Mr.  Brock's  equestrian  group.  In  the  Lecture 
Boom  an  honourable  site  has  been  secured  for  Mr.  Calder 
Marshall's  "  Sabrina  "  and  Mr.  Thornycroft  s  "  Teucer."  There 
is  still  room  for  much  improvement  in  the  Vestibule,  a  gallery 
always  given  up  to  works  in  relief,  which  are  positively  dis- 
torted by  the  perpendicular  fall  of  the  light.  But  we  chronicle 
with  much  pleasure  the  proof  of  an  intelligent  desire  to  do  as 
much  for  sculpture  as  perhaps  can  be  done  without  an  entire  re- 
modelling of  Sydney  Smirke's  unfortunate  suite  of  galleries. 

Mr.  Ilamo  Thornycroft  has  celebrated  his  election  to  the  titular 
honours  of  the  Academy  by  exhibiting  in  his  "  Teucer"  (1495)  a 
statue  which  surpasses  all  that  he  has  previously  produced.  He 
takes  as  his  motto  six  unusually  vigorous  lines  from  Pope's  Iliad, 
in  which  the  Homeric  bowman  pours  out  his  splenetic  rage  at 
being  unable,  in  spite  of  all  his  skill  and  cunning,  to  hit  the  body 
of  Hector.  Mr.  Thornycroft  expresses  this  savage  malice  in  the 
head  of  his  figure;  with  his  large  eyes,  bent  forehead,  and  sharp 
lips,  the  brother  of  Ajax  seems  to  "  live  along  the  line  "  that  bis 
i.rrow  has  described  ;  he  scarcely  breathes  for  excitement,  hoping 
against  hope.  The  legs  are  still  rigid,  the  bow  hardly  sinks,  the 
tension  of  the  arms  is  only  slightly  relaxed.  The  modelling  of 
this  naked  figure  is  singularly  learned  and  courageous,  erring, 
if  it  errs  at  all,  in  a  slightly  archaic  treatment  of  the  mus- 
cular forms.    It  is  not  quite  easy  to  find  a  point  of  view  in 


the  Royal  Academy  from  which  the  head,  which  is  particularly 
full  of  dramatic  vigour,  can  be  agreeably  seen  ;  and  the  back  of 
the  statue  is  in  shadow.  Enough,  however,  is  risible  to  enable  us 
to  recognize  in  this  figure,  not  merely  the  most  important  work  of 
the  year  in  sculpture,  but  such  a  work  as  is  rarely  executed  by  an 
English  artist.  Mr.  Lawson's  "  Cleopatra  "  (1478),  without  being 
nearly  so  original  or  so  finely  modelled,  is  nevertheless  a  very  inter- 
esting statue.  The  dying  queen  sinks  back  in  her  throne ;  the  asp 
lies  on  her  uncovered  bosom;  one  foot  is  drawn  sideways,  the  other 
is  thrust  forward  ;  the  right  arm  hangs  helplessly  over  the  rim  of 
the  throne.  The  forms  of  the  figure  are  massive,  and  Cleopatra  is 
represented  as  in  middle  life.  In  the  action  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  dignity,  and  the  conception  of  the  statue  is  well  thought  out ; 
but  the  work  has  been  hurried,  and  is  carelessly  finished  ;  the 
modelling  of  the  arms  and  feet  is  particularly  faulty.  Of  Mr. 
Calder  Marshall's  five  ambitious  works,  tho  large  bronze  group  of 
"  Sabrina  thrown  into  the  Severn  "  (1496)  is  decidedly  the  best. 
We  find  little  merit  in  the  weak  and  etiolated  figure  in  marble 
called  "  The  Prodigal  Sou  "  (1498),  which  has  been  bought  under 
the  Chantrey  Bequest.  The  "  Noonday  Idleness  "  (1445)  of  the 
same  sculptor,  a  basrelief  of  two  girls,  is  very  graceful.  Among 
the  other  imaginative  works  in  the  round  must  be  mentioned  Mr. 
H.  £.  Leifchild's  "  Opportunity  "  (1482),  a  spirited  male  figure, 
with  wild  flying  drapery,  and  witli  the  traditional  forelock  well 
developed ;  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Atkinson's  "  The  Angel  binding 
Satan  "  (1537),  a  group  which  shows  some  vigour  of  composition, 
but  which  is  badly  balanced,  and  treated  too  conventionally 
to  be  interesting.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  T.  Stirling  Lee 
for  the  progress  which  he  shows  this  year  in  his  very  fine 
statue  of  "  Cain "  (1 5 10),  one  of  the  most  learned  pieces  of 
sculpture  in  the  exhibition  ;  Mr.  Lee  seems  to  have  thrown 
off  his  extravagant  fondness  for  Carpeaux  without  losing 
the  effects  of  thorough  French  training.  "  Shielding  the 
Helpless  "  (1484),  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  represents  a  warrior, 
with  shaggy  hair  and  a  heavy  moustache,  protecting  a  child 
which  clings  to  him.  There  is  grace  in  the  modelling  of  the 
young  figure,  but  the  man  reminds  the  spectator  at  once,  and  so- 
closely  as  to  seem  a  mere  imitation,  of  Foley's  celebrated  statue  of 
"  Caractacus."  Mr.  Brock  sends  his  fine  equestrian  group  called 
"A  Moment  of  Peril"  (i486),  in  bronze,  and  it  has  been  bought, 
under  the  Chantrey  Bequest.  We  described  this  group  of  a  lied 
Indian  spearing  a  python  at  length  when  it  was  exhibited  last 
year  in  plaster.  Mine.  Besnard  cannot  be  congratulated  on  her 
pretentious  bronze  of  "Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes" 
( 1 490) ;  the  action  is  ludicrously  false.  Mr.  Henry  Holiday's- 
draped  recumbent  figure  named  "  Sleep"  (1539)  is  pretty,  but 
weak  and  rather  frivolous.  Miss  Canton  deserves  praise  for  her 
carefully-wrought  bronze  statuette  of  a  "  Maenad  "  (1553),  tipsily 
lounging  head  downwards. 

The  present  exhibition  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  works 
in  low  relief  which  it  presents.  Mr.  Armstead's  "  The  Ever- 
reigning  Queen"  (1448)  basso  much  beauty,  not  only  of  imagina- 
tion, but  of  workmanship,  that  we  doubly  deplore  one  accident, 
which  is  as  a  dead  fly  in  the  sweet  ointment.  Nothing  could  be  inor 
beautifully  modelled  than  the  body  of  the  goddess,  than  the  wanton 
amoretti,  than  the  lazily  plunging  dolphins,  or  the  calm  perspective  of 
the  sea.  But  all  this  is  lost  to  the  casual  spectator  through  the 
startling  ugliness  and  coarseness  of  the  face.  As  a  presentment  of 
Aphrodite  this  might  have  satisfied  an  artist  of  the  most  archaic 
age  in  Greece,  but  it  is  hardly  admissible  in  the  work  of  a  modern, 
sculptor.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Armstead  has  obtained  this  un- 
fortunate result  by  persisting  in  disregarding  the  rule  to  which, 
we  have  drawn  attention  in  these  columns  before,  that  in  very 
low  relief  the  face  must  always  be  treated  in  profile  or  fully  in 
front ;  the  features  of  the  goddess  are  drawn  here  midway  between 
the  two,  and  the  result  is  positively  ugly.  "  The  Obedience  of 
Joshua"  (1469),  by  the  same  accomplished  artist,  is  even  more 
Niuevite  in  character  than  "  The  Courage  of  David  "  last  year.  Here,, 
also,  the  sculptor  has  attempted  certain  experiments  which  have 
been  but  partially  successful,  and  here  again,  outside  these  experi- 
ments, the  workmanship  is  beyond  praise.  Mr.  Thornycroft's- 
"  Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought "  (1462) 
is  an  alto-relievo  of  a  girl'3  head  ;  the  mouth  is  open  as  though 
singing  and  sobbing  ;  this  is  a  decorative  work,  lightly  but 
poetically  touched.  Mr.  George  Tin  worth  sends  a  terra-cotta 
panel  to  the  Royal  Academy  every  year,  and  it  is  always  placed, 
as  by  a  tradition,  in  the  same  corner.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
"Triumphant  Entry  into  Jerusalem"  (1444),  though  of  course 
full  of  cleverness,  is  quite  up  to  Mr.  Tin  worth's  average  ;  it  is 
over-crowded  with  figures,  tier  behind  tier,  and  the  faces  pre- 
sent a  needless  brutality,  Mr.  Adams  Acton's  "  Angel  of  Patience" 
seated  by  a  sick  man's  bed  (1532)  is  an  alto-relievo  curiously 
treated,  but  not  without  a  certain  poetic  charm.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  effective  in  a  church. 

In  nonic  sculpture  there  is  much  this  year  that  is  good,  not  very 
much  that  can  be  praised  without  reservation.  The  two  best  busts 
are  Mr.  Boehm's  "  Mr.  Gladstone,"  in  marble  (1497),  more  deli- 
cately finished  than  any  work  by  this  fluent  sculptor  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  and  Mr.  Percival  Ball's  "  Miss  Mabel  Gell " 
(1475),  an  exquisitely  modelled  head  in  terra-cotta.  Hardly 
inferior  to  these,  and  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit,  is  Signor 
Amendola's  "Miss  L.  Lehmann  "  (1447),  the  best  work  of  this 
promising  sculptor  which  we  have  seen.  Mr.  Roscoe  Muffins  also 
shows  considerable  advance  in  two  excellent  marble  busts  (1450 
and  147 1 ).  Mr.  Brock,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  supports  his 
reputation  with  his  marble  head  of  "Mr.  Guest"  (1459),  and  dis- 
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tinctly  disappoints  us  -with  his  bronze  bust  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  (1559).  His  "  Marchioness  of  Westminster"  (1493)  is 
better  than  either  of  these.  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft's  marble  bust 
of  Professor  Owen  (1487)  is  a  striking  and  effective  study,  not 
carried  very  far.  Mr.  Pinker  has  succeeded  fairly  well  with  bis 
bust  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland  (1467).  Miss  Henrietta 
Montalba  has  scarcely  reached  her  ordinary  high  level  of  ex- 
cellence in  her  terra-cotta  of  Miss  Du  Maurier  (1473).  An- 
other lady-sculptor,  Miss  Qeorgiana  Bulley,  has  modelled  a  very 
clever  bead  of  a  Hindoo,  and  has  called  it  "  One  of  Her  Majesty's 
Subjects"  (1528).  Her"Contadina"  (1530)  is  hardly  so  successful, 
perhaps  because  it  is  more  ambitious.  Among  busts  which  deserve 
commendation  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  Mr.  Birch's  "  Miss 
A.  M.  Bruce"  (1466),  Mr.Boehm's  «  Carlyle"  (1481),  Mr.  Onslow 
Ford's  "Dr.  Forrest"  (1529),  and  Mr.  Hubert's  "Dr.  T.  Gordon 
Hake"  (1540).  Nor  must  we  neglect  to  point  out,  as  specimens 
of  all  that  a  bust  should  not  be,  Mr.  Belt's  grimacing  head  in  terra- 
cotta (1549),  and  the  smooth,  characterless  portrait  (1560)  by 
Mr.  G.  Simonds.    This  latter  is  a  miracle  of  fatuous  effort. 

One  or  two  miscellaneous  works  at  the  Royal  Academy  still  call 
for  notice.  Mr.  Birch's  colossal  figure  of  the  Maharajah  of  Bul- 
rampore  (1500)  is  a  stately  and  solid  monument,  which  may  be 
compared,  greatly  to  its  advantage,  with  Mr.  Bruce  Joy's  singu- 
larly dull  and  poor  statue  of  "Harvey"  (1474).  Herr  Julius 
Haehnel  exhibits  a  large  bronze  statuette  of  a  "  German  Wild 
Boar "  (15 16),  which  is  remarkably  vigorous  and  well  composed. 
Mr.  George  Simonds  has  caught  something  of  the  early  Greek 
severity  in  his  "  Medusa  "  (1547),  but,  as  in  the  bust  we  have  just 
mentioned,  he  has  spoilt  the  surface  by  tasteless  elaboration.  In 
the  "Panther"  (1522)  Mr.  Lawes  has  attempted  one  of  those  in- 
cidental works  which  test  well  the  temper  of  a  sculptor's  mind  ; 
the  verdict  of  the  spectator  is  not  a  favourable  one. 

The  show  of  sculpture  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  is  inconsider- 
able. Mr.  Thornycroft  exhibits  a  charming  decorative  panel,  in 
basso-relievo,  of  a  "Huntress"  with  her  hound  beside  her  (217), 
and  a  bust  of  "  Professor  Ella  "  (226).  Miss  Henrietta  Montalba 
has  a  very  refined  portrait,  in  terra-cotta,  of  "  Mrs.  Comyns  Carr  " 
(222).  Mr.  Boehm  is  represented  by  a  beautifully  finished  marble 
bust  of  "  Mr.  Buskin  "  (250),  destined  for  the  Drawing  School  at 
Oxford,  and  by  a  statuette  in  terra-cotta  of  "  Carlyle"  (317),  re- 
duced from  the  large  statue  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Ro3ebery. 
Signor  Amendola  sends  a  small  plaster  group  of  two  "  Sisters  "  (316), 
one  seated,  the  other  standing  beside  her ;  and  Mr.  Roscoe  Mullins 
a  small  marble  group  (318)  of  a  child  resting  in  its  mother's  arms. 
All  these  sculptors,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  also  prominently  repre- 
sented at  the  Royal  Academy.  • 


THE  OPERAS. 

AT  the  first  representation  of  Mignon  at  Her  Majesty's  the  title 
role  was  played  by  M  me.  Christine  Nilsson.  Of  her  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  speak,  as  we 
have  often  before  drawn  attention  to  the  delicate  rendering  of  it 
which  this  great  artist  gives.  As  to  the  singing  and  the  dramatic 
nuance*,  it  is  well  known  that  Mme.  Nilsson  comes  as  near  per- 
fection as  possible,  and  it  might  almost  be  said  that,  were  it  not 
for  this,  the  opera,  which  at  best  is  but  poor,  would  not  hold  its 
own  on  the  London  operatic  stage,  so  wholly  dependent  is  the  work 
upon  the  dramatic  rendering  of  the  chief  j  arts.  Mr.  Maas  sang  tlie 
part  of  Wilhelm  very  well,  and  showed  some  improvement  in 
his  acting  powers,  which  we  regret  to  say  are  not  of  the  highest ; 
yet  his  pure  tenor  voice  is  always  welcome,  and  he  eeenis  to  have 
devoted  much  study  of  late  to  its  development.  Mile,  Lflli 
Lehmann  was  Filina,  and  Signor  Rota  appeared  as  Lotario.  To 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  Fedcrigo  of  Mine.  Trebelli 
at  this  house,  that  of  Mile.  Anna  de  Bellocca  must  have  been  some- 
what disappointing  ;  but  it  is  not  given  to  every  artist  to  raise  a 
secondary  part  to  a  position  of  importance,  and  Mile,  de  Bellocca 
should  not  be  censured  for  failing  to  do  so.  Signor  Arditi's  con- 
ducting was,  as  we  have  had  occasion  before  to  notice,  of  a  flabby 
and  unsatisfactory  kind,  and  the  chorus  was  not  as  good  as  it  might 
have  been. 

The  first  semi-novelty  of  this  season  has  been  performed  at 
Oovent  Garden.  After  an  interval  of  fifteen  years  11  Seraglio  has  been 
revived  on  the  London  operatic  stage.  Thin,  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Mozart's  comic  operas,  was  written  one  hundred  years  ago.  It 
was  completed  in  July  1781,  but  was  not  performed  until  a  year 
after,  ana  came  next  in  point  of  time  to  Idomearo.  Curiously 
enough,  it  was  mainly  due  to  professional  opposition  that  //  Seraglio 
was  not  performed  soon  after  its  completion,  although  Mozurt 
had  avowedly  written  the  chief  part  for  the  favourite  soprano 
of  the  day  at  Vienna,  Mile.  Cavalieri,  of  wbOM  power*  the  com- 
poser had  the  greatest  admiration,  and  it  was  only,  11*  Hllyht  be 
said,  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor  that  it  wan  at  last  submitted  to 
the  public.  The  real  reason  that  this  charming  comic  opera  is  a 
stranger  on  our  operatic  stage  is  that  it  whs  written  for  the 
exceptional  voice  which  Mile.  Cavalieri  possessed,  and  it  in 
only  when  a  singer  with  the  powers  of  Mine.  Seiuhrich  present*  ' 
herself  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  it  with  success.  A  contem- 
porary suggests  that  Mozart  wrote  the  part  of  Cnstan/.a  in  NMSK  1 
bianco  of  the  fine  voice  of  bis  old  love  Aloysin  Weber,  but  there  is 
documentary  evidence  to  prove  that  Mile.  Cavalieri,  who  lirst 
■ang  tho  part,  "waa  a  singer  of  whom  Germany  might  well 
be  proud,'  and  that  the  Costanza  music  was  expressly  written 
for  her.    The  work,  according  to  the  traditional  manner  of  Oer-  | 


man  comic  opera  of  that  date,  is  written  as  a  dialogue  opera.  In  the 
version  performed  on  Tuesday  last  the  recitatives  have  been  supplied 
by  Sir  J  alius  Benedict,  who  has  done  his  work  with  great  judgment. 
The  success  of  the  work  on  production  was  at  once  evident,  and 
Mozart  in  one  of  his  letters  wrote  that  the  opera  was  performed  on 
one  occasion  at  the  express  desire  of  the  veteran  composer  Gluck, 
who  was  very  complimentary  to  him  about  it.  Greater  praise 
Mozart  himself  could  not  have  looked  for.  II  Seraglio  was  written 
shortly  before  his  marriage  with  Constance  "Weber,  not  perhaps 
at  the  happiest  time  of  his  life,  for  his  stern  father  was  averse  to 
his  marriage,  and,  as  we  have  said  before,  professional  jealousy 
dogged  his  path  ;  but  nevertheless  his  freshness  and  genuine  humour 
never  forsook  him,  and  the  result  was  as  charming  a  comic  opera 
as  has  ever  been  drawn  from  his  prolific  pen.  The  plot  of  the 
opera  is  as  slender  as  most  of  those  which  he  has  written,  but  it 
may  be  as  well  to  indicate  it.  Two  girls,  Costanza  and  her  compa- 
nion Bionda,  having  been  captured  by  pirates,  are  sold  as  slaves  to  the 
Pacha  Selim,  who  falls  violently  in  love  with  Costanza,  and  bands 
over  Bionda  to  his  gardener  Osmin.  Of  course  their  respective 
lovers,  Belmonte  and  Pedrillo,  bis  attendant,  come  in  search  of 
them,  and,  finding  them,  plot  their  escape.  This  is  frustrated  by 
Osmin,  who,  although  he  has  been  made  very  drunk  by  Pedrillo, 
is  apparently  sober  enough  to  turn  up  at  the  very  moment  he  is 
wanted.  Finally,  the  most  nobly  sentimental  of  Pachas  confers 
freedom  and  "  happiness  ever  after  "  on  the  two  pairs  of  lovers. 
Absurd  as  the  libretto  is,  it  is  wedded  to  some  of  the  most 
charming  music  that  Mozart  has  ever  written. 

It  is  only,  as  we  have  said  before,  when  a  singer  of  Mme. 
Sembrich's  calibre  presents  herself  that  the  production  of  this 
opera  is  possible ;  and  she  fully  sustained  the  character  for  extra- 
ordinary vocalization  which  she  has  already  gained  on  the  London 
operatic  stage.  With  the  surprising  compass  of  voice  which  she 
possesses,  it  seemed  that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
exceptional  music  which  the  composer  has  allotted  to  her 
part.  Her  rendering  of  "  Che  pur  aspro  al  core,"  which  was 
enthusiastically  encored,  was  really  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
Italian  opera.  Added  to  this,  her  acting  is  worthy  of  praise, 
especially  in  the  quartette  in  the  second  act.  Mile.  Valleria 
took  the  part  of  Bionda,  and  showed  considerable  ability  in 
her  delineation  of  it.  Her  rendering  of  "  Con  vezzi  e  lusinghe  " 
was  tender  and  artistic,  and  her  joy  at  the  prospects  of  escape  in 
the  quartette  in  the  second  act  was  as  good  a  piece  of  acting  as 
we  have  lately  seen  on  the  lyric  stage.  M.  Vergnet's  Belmonte 
was  but  tame,  though  he  sang  the  music  of  bis  part  in  a  cre- 
ditable manner;  whilst  M.  Gailhard  as  Osmin,  a  part  of  no 
ordinary  difficulty,  deserves  praise  for  his  representation.  His 
acting  in  the  drunken  scene  with  Pedrillo  is  one  of  the  most  comic 
situations  of  the  piece,  and  his  performance  in  this  shows  him 
to  be  an  actor  of  considerable  power.  The  Pedrillo  of  M.  Soulacroix 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen.  Signor  Scolara  was  the 
Pacha. 

Great  care  has  evidently  been  given  to  the  production  of  this 
work,  with  a  desire  to  make  it  as  pleasing  to  the  audience  at 
Covent  Garden  as  was  possible  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  necessity 
of  interpolating  the  "  Rondo  alia  Turca  "  of  Mozart's  Sonata  in  A 
by  way  of  attraction.  Indeed,  the  action  of  the  piece  is  greatly 
impaired  by  it  as  it  stands,  for,  instead  of  the  procession  of  the 
Pacha  being  greeted  with  the  celebrated  chorus,  "  Al  Bascia  "(the 
only  chorus  in  the  opera),  the  whole  action  is  stopped  to  give 
place  to  a  senseless  ballet,  which  is  danced  to  a  not  particularly 
well-orcbe;trated  version  of  Mozart's  Pianoforte  Rondo,  which  was 
never  intended  to  find  its  way  into  the  opera  of  11  Seraglio. 
M.  Dupont  conducted  with  his  usual  ability. 

Don  Giooanni  has  been  revived  at  Covent  Garden,  the  main 
object  of  the  performance  being  to  introduce  M.  Bouhy  to  tho 
English  public  in  tho  part  of  Don  Giovanni.  His  illness,  however, 
prevented  his  appearance,  and  Signor  Cotogni  took  his  place.  Tho 
interest  of  the  evening  then  was  in  tho  performance  of  Mme. 
Fursch-Madier  in  Donna  Anna,  in  which  part  sho  again  showed 
that  she  possesses  a  tine,  well-cultivated  voice,  of  more  than  usual 
power,  and  further  displayed  much  intelligence  and  uratuatic 
musical  feeling.  Her  acting  is  not  so  satisfactory,  though  she  is 
evidently  thoroughly  accustomed  to  the  stage.  However,  she  had 
much  to  contend  with  in  her  surroundings,  and  might,  perhaps, 
show  more  power  as  an  actress  were  sho  playing  with  other  artists 
who  could  give  her  more  support.  We  have  before  expressed 
our  opinion  on  the  Don  Giovanni  of  Signor  Cotogni ;  and  it 
seeuiH  to  us  that  his  performance  of  that  part  has,  if  anything, 
deteriorated.  On  tttin  occasion  he  played  it  all  through  in  a 
buffo  stylo  singularly  iinnuitcd  to  the  character.  M.  (Milliard 
was  the  Leporello,  and  if  it  bo  admitted  that  this  part  should  bo 
played  as  a  pure  piece  of  biilloonery,  his  performance  in  ontitlod 
to  great  praise;  but  wo  aro  of  opinion  that  for  Ixmorollo 
to  manifest  his  fear  at  the  appearance  of  the  statue  of  tho 
Conimcndatoro  at  Don  Giovanni's  supper-party  in  the  samo  wnv 
in  which  a  clown  in  a  Christ  mas  pantomime  expresses  his  terror 
when  caught  by  a  policeman  is  dramatically  wrong.  Signor 
Maririi  did  his  best  with  Dm  <Htavio,  and  sang  "  II  mio  tesoro  * 
very  fairly  well.  Signor  Scolara  made  a  very  good  Masetto:  ho 
lifts  a  line  voice  and  tOOM  skill  as  a  singer,  and  played  tho  part 

with  strict  attention  to  tradition.    M        I'ulti  was  tho  Zerlina, 

and  made  her  usual  impression  on  the  audience.  The  stage  mnn- 
agemeiit  was  tin  faulty  as  it  too  often  is  at  this  house,  and  one  of 
the  mo<t  iui|uossi\e  sit  nations  in  the  opera  was  made  ridiculous. 
Winn  Donna  Anna  fainted  on  lier  fathers  holy  Iton  Oltavio 
beckoned  to  a  stalwart  rutuiuef  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  who 
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solemnly  advanced,  and  produced  a  small  smelling-bottle,  which 
he  handed  to  the  distressed  lover ;  and,  when  the  lady  had  re- 
covered, tho  retainer  again  came  forward  and  received  it  back 
again  with  a  low  bow.  The  old  tradition  at  Oovent  Garden  of 
the  statuo  releasing  Don  Giovanni  and  leaving  him  to  the  mercy 
of  a  crowd  of  comic  pantomime  demons  still  survives.  This 
curious  piece  of  stage  business  may  bo  tho  germ  of  the  malignant 
malady  which  of  late  years  has  been  devastating  the  first  act  of 
Faust  when  it  is  performed  at  this  house. 

The  general  performance  was  by  no  means  good.  It  may  be 
that  Signor  Bevignani  imagiues  that  coldness  and  dulness  are 
liked  by  tho  admirers  of  Mozart,  and  will  be  considered  to  be 
strictly  classical ;  but  bo  this  as  it  may,  wo  have  seldom  heard 
this  splendid  music  so  tamely  rendered,  whilst  the  concerted 
pieces  showed  great  want  of  rehearsal ;  the  trio  of  Masks,  which 
otherwise  was  extremely  well  sung,  being  almost  spoiled  by  the 
uncertainty  of  attack  in  the  singers  ;  and,  further,  to  our  taste 
Signor  Bevignani's  tempi  were  often  faulty.  Whilst  the  early  part 
of  tho  overture  and  some  other  passages  were  perceptibly  dragged, 
Don  Giovanni's  air,  "  Finche  dal  vino,"  was  taken  so  fast  that  no 
living  singer  could  hope  to  articulate  the  words,  and  the  meaning 
of  the  music  was  completely  lost.  Wo  may,  in  conclusion,  give  a 
few  words  of  praise  to  the  very  graceful  dancing  of  the  minuet, 
danced  at  first  by  two  figures  only,  the  usual  modilied  minuet 
beinjr  done  afterwards  by  the  whole  corps  de  ballet. 

Mignon  has  been  performed  again  at  Her  Majesty's  with  Mme. 
Mario  Roze  in  the  principal  part  instead  of  Mme.  Nilsson,  whose 
time,  it  is  announced,  is  fully  occupied  by  the  rehearsals  for  the 
reproduction  of  Boito's  Mejistophele.  Mme.  Marie  Roze's  per- 
formance of  this  character  has  been  often  praised,  but  it  has  much 
improved ;  the  artist's  progress,  both  as  a  vocalist  and  an  actress, 
being  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  for  tho  very  slight 
deterioration  of  voice  which  years  of  hard  work  have  induced. 
She  is  wise  enough  to  give  a  reading  of  her  own  of  the  part,  which 
— without  any  straining  after  originality — is  entirely  different 
from  those  adopted  by  other  singers,  and  this  reading  is  throughout 
carried  out  with  skill,  judgment,  and  good  dramatic  feeling,  the 
result  being  an  impersonation  which  is  charming  to  the  general 
public  and  to  those  of  her  audience  who  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  difficulties  and  details  of  the  dramatic  art,  astonishing  as  a 
tour  de  force.  On  this  occasion  Mile.  Emma  Juch  made  her  first 
appearance  on  any  stage ;  we  believe  that  she  is  of  American  or 
Canadian  origin,  and  has  received  some  part  of  her  musical 
education  at  Vienna.  It  at  first  appeared  a  very  hazardous 
experiment  for  an  artist  who  had  no  stage  experience  to  make 
her  debut  in  such  a  part  as  Filiua,  which  belongs  almost  to  the 
artificial  comedy  of  the  last  century — a  part  which  requires 
skilful  technical  treatment,  and  being  entirely  without  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  deep  emotion,  cannot  be  represented  even 
tolerably  by  mere  untrained  impulse.  But  Mile.  Juch  triumphed 
over  all  difficulties.  Though  she  is  yet  young,  her  florid  vocaliza- 
tion gives  evidence  of  great  training,  carefully  and  industriously 
followed  up,  whilst  her  expression  in  singing  shows  a  true 
artistic  nature.  Her  voice  is  a  pure  light  soprano,  of  beautiful 
quality,  and  has  the  great  charm  of  perfect  freshness ;  indeed,  she 
has  every  possible  natural  gift,  a  pleasing  appearance,  singular 
natural  grace  of  movement,  and  a  decided  talent  for  acting.  She 
represented  the  admiration-loving  coquette  perfectly  and  with 
singular  refinement,  and  had  thrown  herself  completely  into  her 
part,  carrying  it  out  in  every  detail  of  byplay  as  carefully  as  in  the 
more  important  scenes.  In  the  first  act  there  were  at  first  some 
signs  of  nervousness  in  her  singing,  but  these  soon  wore  off ; 
the  coldness,  however,  of  the  audience,  who  can  never  be  led 
to  applaud  a  new  singer  until  some  isolated  air  has  been  sung, 
seemed  somewhat  trying  ;  and  it  was  not  until  she  had  sung  the 
air  "  Io  sou  Titania "  that  she  obtained  the  full  success  which 
she  deserved.  This  was  a  most  brilliant  piece  of  bravura  singing. 
And,  on  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mdlle.  Juch  is  the  most  pro- 
mising debutante  that  has  appeared  for  many  }-ears.  If  Mile.  Juch 
were  to  take  some  pains  to  acquire  a  better  pronunciation  of  the 
Italian  language,  she  would  remove  the  only  blot  on  an  admirable 
performance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  will  not  be  led  away 
by  early  success  into  a  neglect  of  training  or  into  overtasking 
_a  young  voice. 


THE  THEATRES. 

BY  the  choice  of  plays  for  the  second  week  of  their  visit  to 
London  the  Saxe  Meiningen  company  have  given  us  an 
opportunity — not  likely  to  be  afforded  us  again — of  comparing  the 
two  extremes  of  .Schiller's  dramatic  work.  For  The  Ilobbers  his 
biographers  have  commonly  felt  called  on  to  apologize  as  a  crude 
production  of  his  boyhood,  as  something  which  was  atoned  for  by 
such  mature  work  as  William  Tell,  His  reputation  is  supposed 
to!  be  based  on  the  latter,  or  on  such  kindred  work  as  the 
Wallenstein  trilogy.  Judging  them,  as  Carlyle  did,  from  a  purely 
literary  point  of  view,  this  estimate  of  their  relative  value  is 
doubtless  the  correct  one.  William  Tell  has  its  own  faults.  It 
is  much  too  didactic  for  one  thing  ;  but  it  is  free  from  the  rant  of 
the  sturm  und  drang  period,  and  its  characters  are  human  beings, 
not  vices  and  virtues  made  flesh.  But,  if  they  are  to  be  judged 
as  acting  plays,  the  order  of  merit  would  seem  to  need  to  be 
reversed.  The  Robbers  has  an  abundance  of  absurdities,  and  , 
moments  of  terrible  tedium ;  but  it  is  full  of  striking  scenes,  I 


and  it  has  a  coherent  dramatic  action,  which  is  carried  steadily 
forward.  After  seeing  Ilerr  Nesper  as  Karl  von  Moor,  we  can 
learn  from  his  very  deficiencies  what  it  was  in  the  piece  which 
attracted  actors  like  Emil  Devrient.  We  can  guess  what  the  part 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  Ilerr  Barnay.  Even  with  the  help  of 
this  brilliant  actor  William  Tell  is  far  tho  more  tiresome  play  of 
the  two.  Schiller  maintained — and  nobody  will  quarrel  with  him  for 
it — that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  teach  history  ; 
but  ho  would  seem  to  have  considered  that  this  applied  only  to  the 
facts,  and  that  the  philosophy  came  within  his  jurisdiction.  *  And 
so  ho  aimed  at  giving  a  complete  picture  of  Switzerland's  heroic 
epoch,  and  of  every  class  of  its  people.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
tho  unity  of  his  plot  is  utterly  lost.  There  are  really  three  sepa- 
rate stories  in  the  play,  which  either  run  parallel,  or  interfere  with 
one  another,  while  tho  hero  is  perpetually  thrust  into  the  back- 
ground. 

In  estimating  the  acting  of  the  first  of  these  two  pieces  it  is 
not  easy  to  avoid  being  unjust  to  the  performers.  When  a 
situation  not  only  gives  an  opportunity  for  great  acting,  but 
also  requires  it  to  cover  the  faults  of  the  dramatist,  we  are 
inclined  to  be  unduly  severe  on  merely  respectable  actors  who 
do  not  come  up  to  our  conception  of  what  might  be  done. 
Now,  the  interpretation  of  the  chief  parts  in  The  tiobbei-s  stood 
in  need  of  much  kindly  consideration.  The  best  was  un- 
doubtedly Ilerr  Kober's  rendering  of  the  incredibly  villainous 
Franz — his  terror  being  particularly  good.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
blame  Frl.  Werner  for  not  contriving  to  make  such  a  boyish  con- 
ception of  a  female  character  as  Amalia  interesting;  but  she  was 
certainly  less  pleasing  than  in  any  other  she  has  yet  appeared  in, 
and  was  throughout  too  hard.  Her  Bertha,  in  William  Tell, 
could  only  be  an  echo  of  the  character  of  Gertrud;  but  it  was 
better  played,  in  spite  of  a  certain  monotony  in  the  smiling  expres- 
sion of  this  actress,  which  scarcely  ever  varies,  and  re-appeared  in 
her  declamation  of  the  lines  of  the  chorus  in  The  Winter's  Tale. 
Ilerr  Nesper  played  Karl  von  Moor  so  as  to  prove  that  in  a  melo- 
drama, where  the  situation  is  everything,  and  no  fine  rendering 
of  character  is  expected,  he  would  be  a  sufficient  actor  ;  but  he  was 
somewhat  below  the  traditions  of  his  part.  The  smaller  parts 
were  played  with  spirit,  and  in  one  of  them,  that  of  Holler,  ilerr 
Teller  contrived  to  produce  a  great  impression  in  the  forest 
scene  of  the  third  act,  by  a  fine  mixture  of  pathetic  and  comic 
acting. 

Although  this  versatile  actor  gave  the  death  agony  of  Gessler  in 
William  Tell  with  a  realistic  force  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  saw  it,  and  although  Frl.  v.  Moser  Sperner,  who  had  been 
so  lively  as  Maria  in  Twelfth  Night,  showed  she  could  be  haggard  and 
fierce  as  Armgard,  yet  the  most  enduring  impression  made  was  by 
the  acting  of  Ilerr  Barnay.  This  actor,  who  had  been  so  polished 
and  dignified  as  Anthony,  represented  the  rough  Swiss  huntsman 
with  equal  sympathy.  He  was  dignified  here  also,  but  in  a  quite 
different  way,  with  the  untaught  natural  dignity  of  a  peasant  who 
is  also  a  brave  and  able  man.  The  half-suppressed  growl  of  rage 
with  which  he  answered  Gessler's  question  as  to  what  he  intended 
his  second  arrow  for  almost  justified  the  tyrant  in  keeping  him  in 
prison.  Indeed,  throughout  the  famous  shooting  scene  his  acting 
was  admirable,  and  reached  its  highest  point  in  his  hurried  rush 
through  the  crowd  to  find  his  child.  There  are  few  actors  who 
can  mingle  in  a  crowd  without  being  lost  in  it  for  a  moment  as  he 
can.  The  beautiful  quality  of  the  actor's  voice  was  well  shown  in 
his  fine  and  subtle  interpretation  of  every  phase  of  Tells  emo- 
tion. Of  the  numerous  other  actors,  we  can  only  remember  that 
their  elocution  was  uniformly  good,  though  it  had  the  fault  which 
had  been  too  prominent  in  the  performance  of  Julius  Ctesar.  It 
was  too  mechanical  in  its  cadence,  and  uniform  to  the  verge  of 
monotony.  The  only  exception  was  Master  G.  Godeck's  acting 
of  Walther.  The  young  player  not  only  repeated  the  words  and 
gestures  of  his  part  like  a  well-taught  boy,  but  showed  distinct 
traces  of  an  intelligence  of  his  own.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  grouping  of  the  supernumeraries  was  excellent. 

The  management  of  the  crowds,  the  beauty  of  the  scenes  and 
the  dresses,  are  what  will  be  remembered  as  the  most  brilliant 
features  of  the  performance  on  Monday  last  of  The  Winter's  Tale, 
In  putting  this  piece  on  the  staire  the  management  of  the  German 
company  have  boldly  accepted  the  position  that  the  story  passes 
in  an  ideal  poetic  world.  The  oracle  of  Apollo  has  not  been  con- 
sidered as  requiring  classic  surroundings,  and  the  Sicily  put  before 
us  is  the  Sicily  of  the  Norman  kings.  We  consider  this  decision 
as  very  happy,  as  affording  opportunities  for  beautiful  artistic 
effects.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to  see  the  answer  of  Apollo 
carried  in  in  a  most  medioeval-looking  chest,  painted  with  quaint 
figures  of  saints,  and  announced  by  the  trumpets  of  heralds 
in  tabards.  But  the  scene  of  the  trial  was  so  wonderful  in  itself 
that  such  details  could  be  overlooked.  And  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  in  Shakspeare's  own  time  this  dressing  of 
a  classical  scene  in  mediaeval  robes  would  have  seemed 
strange  to  nobody.  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  bold  accepting 
of  the  unreality  of  the  world  of  the  play  that  the  scene-painter 
has  put  the  sea-coast  of  Bohemia  as  a  background  to  the  sheep- 
shearing  scene.  In  the  Sicilian  scenes  the  only  traces  of  classic 
times  are  the  ruins,  and  the  houses  show  a  most  effective  mixture 
of  East  and  West.  In  the  dresses  we  have  a  tine  variety  of 
splendid  Italian  costumes,  not  too  strictly  tied  down  to  one  period, 
picturesque  furred  robes  of  a  Polish  character,  and  traces  of 
Oriental  attire.  Of  the  acting  we  can  speak  less  favourably. 
Ilerr  Corner's  Clown  was  far  better  indeed  than  his  Sir  Andrew 
Aguecheek,  and  Herr  Teller  made  a  lively  Autolycus,  but  the 
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other  minor  parts  had  nothing:  to  call  for  notice.  The  fine  parts 
of  Heruiione,  Perdita,  and  Florizel  were  hut  poorly  rendered. 
Frl.  Haverland,  who  had  failed  to  confer  the  proper  poetic 
dignity  on  Stautfacher's  wife  in  William  Tell,  did  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  Ilermione,  though  her  movements  were  dignified  and 
her  elocution  fair.  Frl.  Schweighofer  failed  to  show  the  Princess 
under  her  rustic  disguise,  and  was  ill  supported  hy  her  Florizel, 
Herr  Nollet.  In  the  statue  scene  Frl.  Haverland  began  to  move 
so  gently  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  her  first  movement. 
This  was,  perhaps,  due  to  a  respectable  desire  to  avoid  a  mere 
stage  surprise,  but  is,  we  think,  a  mistake,  as  diminishing  the 
general  effect  of  the  scene. 

It  is  inevitable  that  comparisons  should  be  drawn  between  the 
acting  of  Corcdie  at  the  St.  James's  and  the  rendering  of  the 
same  play  by  the  French  company  at  the  Gaiety.  There  is 
happily  no  reason  for  making  such  a  comparison  a  weapon  of 
offence  to  either  company  in  the  present  case,  and  it  will  there- 
fore he  the  more  instructive.  The  English  company  is  certainly 
not  inferior  to  the  French  in  the  power  of  its  actors  or  the  finish 
of  its  acting,  and  yet  their  performance  is  on  the  whole  less 
satisfactory.  We  believe  this  to  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  piece  cannot  be  made  to  look  natural  in  English  society,  and 
that  Mrs.  Kendal  in  particular  has  not  the  same  freedom  as 
Mile.  Teissandier  in  her  representation  of  the  character  of 
Coralie.  But  it  is  equally  due  to  the  fact  that  our  actors  seem 
to  think  themselves  bound  to  indicate  every  phase  of  emotion 
a  little  too  emphatically.  We  doubt,  for  instance,  whether  any 
gentleman  would  allow  a  woman  to  drag  herself  round  the  room 
after  him  on  her  knees  as  Kelson  Derrick  does  at  the  St.  James's. 
We  do  not  desire  to  see  such  characters  as  Coralie  become  common 
on  our  stage,  and  it  i3  perhaps  better  that  they  should  he  largely 
idealized ;  but  a  lifelike  representation  of  what  such  a  woman 
would  be  must  be  sought  for  rather  from  Mile.  Teissandier 
than  from  Mrs.  Kendal. 

In  the  case  of  the  Dame  au.v  Cornelias  we  have  to  thank 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  for  not  giving  us  a  realistic  picture.  No 
Marguerite  Gauthier  could  hy  any  possibility  look  or  speak  as  she 
does  at  the  Gaiety.  She  is  there  from  first  to  last  a  high-bred 
lady,  animated  by  a  great  passion.  She  thanks  Armand  Duval 
for  the  interest  he  showed  in  her  during  her  sickness  as  a  princess 
might.  But,  leaving  likelihood  and  study  of  manners  out  of  the 
question,  we  find  the  acting  admirable.  It  is  restrained  and  con- 
trolled by  perfect  good  taste,  without  one  unmeaning  gesture  or 
inflexion  of  the  voice,  till  the  moment  comes  for  the  great  out- 
bursts of  passion,  which  are  given  with  a  fire  and  sincerity  that 
almost  burn  out  the  absurdities  of  the  play.  The  pathetic  ring  of 
her  voice  in  uttering  the  words  "  Allons,  voila  un  reve  evanoui ! 
C'est  dommage  "  was  infinitely  touching.  But  it  would  he  im- 
possible within  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  cite  even  a  few  of  the 
passages  of  her  acting  which  are  like  revelations  of  character.  And 
it  would  be  unjust  could  it  be  done.  The  performance  must  be 
judged  as  an  artistic  whole.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Mme.  Bernhardt 
should  be  bo  poorly  supported.  M.  Landrol  played  M.  Duval 
firmly  and  delicately,  and  the  Prudence  of  Mme.  Duchesne  was 
equally  satisfactory  ;  but  there  was  little  to  notice  in  the  acting  of 
the  Test  of  the  company.  M.  Angelo  played  Armand  Duval  as 
such  a  part  deserves  to  be  played.  ,We  gave  last  year  a 
detailed  criticism  of  Mme.  Bernhardt's  admirable  performance  of 
Frou-Frou. 

In  view  of  the  rivalry  to  which  it  was  certain  to  be  exposed,  the 
production  of  Frou-Frou  at  the  Princess's  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wise.  Mr.  Wilson  Barrett  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  an 
excellent  adaptation,  which  is  a  happiness  not  always  granted  to 
those  who  produce  copies  of  French  plays ;  but  in  one  respect  the 
very  qualities  of  the  translation  militate  against  the  company.  Mr. 
Comyns  (,'arr  has  very  properly  refrained  from  transporting  the 
story  to  England, and  confined  himself  to  the  more  diflici.lt  achieve- 
ment of  turning  it  into  good  English.  But  by  leaving  the  scene  of 
the  play  in  France,  the  necessity  was  imposed  on  the  actors  of 
appearing  French ;  but  this  none  of  them  are.  Mme.  Modjeska 
indeed  fulfils  this  necessary  condition  so  far  as  not  to 
eeem  English,  but  we  do  not  think  she  goes  any  further 
than  that.  The  Brigard  of  Mr.  Anson  may  also  be  another  ex- 
ception, but  it  is  not  a  very  happy  one.  His  acting  gave 
an  air  of  mere  vulgarity  to  the  heroine's  foolish  father.  The  fault 
of  the  whole  company  is,  indeed,  want  of  breeding,  which  is  pain- 
fully prominent  in  Mr.  Forbes  I'obertson's  Paul  do  Valreas.  In 
trying  to  be  gay  he  only  manages  to  swagger,  and  in  his  parting 
with  Frou-Frou  in  her  husband's  drawing-room  and  presence,  ho 
shows  a  noisy  emotion  which  destroys  the  whole  probability  of 
the  scene.  Mme.  Modjeska  plays  with  greater  variety  than  wo 
have  yet  seen  her  show,  and  in  the  latter  scenes  with  renl  power. 
Her  acting  in  the  denth  scene  was  touching  and,  for  a  moment, 
powerful;  but  the  earlier  part  was  very  inferior.  Sho  totally 
failed  to  suggest  the  youthful  frivolity  of  Oilborto,  and  her  guiety 
is  never  spontaneous.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  tragedy  of  her 
fall  is  almost  lost. 

Die  Ahnfrau  is  one  of  those  old-fashioned  melodrirnas  which 
"  Monk"  Lewis  made  so  popular  in  his  time  on  the  Kngl  ish  stage. 
The  story  is  briefly  as  follows.  An  sncos'ress  of  the  noble  house 
of  Borotin,  having  been  stabbed  to  death  by  her  jealous  husband, 
is  unable  to  rest  in  her  grave  until  the  entire  nice  is  destroyed. 
The  old  Count  Ilorotin  ha*s  bad  two  children,  n  son  nnd  a  cUttghtof  ; 
the  first  is  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  while  a  child,  and  the 
second  has  grown  up  to  be  a  beautiful  young  woman,  nnd  is  in- 
troduced to  the  audience  at  the  ri-e  of  the  curtain.    With  a  view 


to  removing  the  curse  that  rests  upon  the  house  the  Count  con- 
sents to  his  daughter  marrying  a  young  man  of  obscure  origin 
who  has  once  saved  her  life  and  with  whom  she  has  fallen  in  love. 
At  this  moment  the  proposed  bridegroom  himself  appears,  and 
seeks  shelter  at  the  castle  from  an  attack  of  robbers.  He  is  closely 
followed  by  the  captain  of  a  troop  of  the  King's  soldiers, 
who  are  in  pursuit  of  the  band,  and  have  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  robber  chief  is  concealed  in  the  castle 
itself.  The  old  Count,  after  allowing  them  to  search  the 
castle,  accompanies  them  in  quest  of  the  marauders.  The  guest, 
and  Bertha's  would-be  lover,  turns  out  to  be  not  only  the  bandit 
chief,  but  the  Count's  son,  who  had  been  supposed  drowned,  but 
really  enticed  away  from  his  home  for  the  sake  of  a  valuable 
diamond  which  he  wore,  and  thus  thrown  into  the  fatal  com- 
panionship. The  rest  of  the  plot  tells  how  he  slays  his  father 
without  knowing  of  the  relationship,  how  Bertha  poisons  herself, 
and  how  the  unpleasant  ancestress,  who  bears  a  striking  likeness 
to  Bertha,  after  appearing  at  various  inopportune  times  through- 
out the  piece,  ultimately  rises  from  her  tomb  for  the  last  time, 
discloses  the  dead  body  of  Bertha  to  her  brother,  and  kills  him 
with  the  shock,  thus  consummating  the  doom  of  the  family.  The 
play,  which  is  written  in  verse,  is  couched  in  beautiful  language; 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  played  and  put  upon  the  stage  makes 
what  would  otherwise  almost  verge  upon  the  ridiculous  a  really 
fine  picture  of  the  extreme  romantic  school.  The  general  effect 
is  something  like  that  of  a  well-conceived  rendering  on  canvas  of 
Tarn  o'  Shunter  or  the  Walpurgis  Night,  the  careful  aud  har- 
monious working  out  of  the  details  atoning  for  the  want  of  human 
interest  in  the  original  idea. 

In  the  first  place,  every  performer  spoke  the  words  well 
and  expressively,  completely  overcoming  the  difficulties  of  the 
peculiar  short  metre  in  which  the  play  is  written.  Aud  also  no 
single  artist  was  ever  led  a.way  by  the  temptation  of  the 
enormously  long  speeches  which  many  of  them  had  to  deliver  into 
the  too  common  vice  of  "  stepping  out  of  the  picture  "  for  the  sake 
of  addressing  the  audience.  Even  in  this  romantic,  conventional, 
melodramatic  play  the  "picture  plane"  was  always  supposed  to  be 
well  behind  the  proscenium,  and  every  figure  was  kept  well 
within  it.  The  doomed  Graf  von  Borotin  was  well  played  by 
Herr  Richard,  the  part  of  Bertha,  his  daughter,  being  taken  by 
Frl.  von  Moser-Sperner.  This  was  perhaps  the  best  performance 
of  the  whole  cast.  This  artist,  who  appeared  so  few  nights  ago  as 
a  merry  mischief-making  soubrettc  in  Twelfth  Night,  now  became 
a  true  heroine  of  melodrama.  If  her  pathos  and  tears  were  not 
quite  so  natural  as  her  merriment,  they  were  nevertheless  artistic- 
ally expressed  ;  whilst  the  scene  in  which  Bertha  is  overcome  bv 
supernatural  terror  when  she  finds  herself  alone  in  the  haunted 
castle — a  scene  which,  in  its  motives  and  expression,  somewhat 
resembles  the  "  potion  scene  "  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — Frl.  von 
Moser-Sperner  showed  that  she  possesses  very  considerable 
tragic  powers.  The  Jaromir  of  Herr  Nesper  was  very  good, 
though  a  certain  stiffne9s  of  style  was  hardly  suited  to  this 
kind  of  play ;  and  his  almost  feminine  expression  of  the 
emotions  of  grief,  despair,  and  repentance  would  scarcely  be 
accepted  by  an  English  audience  as  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  melodramatic  robber.  The  other  parts  hardly  call  for  much 
notice,  with  the  exception  of  the  soldier  of  Herr  Busse,  which  was 
admirably  played,  and  formed  a  good  example  of  the  usefulness  of 
good  actors  taking  subordinate  parts.  His  excellent  acting  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  soldier  so  describes  his  encounter  with  the 
robber  that  Bertha  discovers  that  her  lover  and  the  outlaw  are 
one  and  the  same  person  was  not  only  valuable  in  itself,  but  was 
of  the  utmost  service  to  Frl.  von  Moser-Sperner  in  her  per- 
formance of  the  scene.  The  supernatural  appearance  of  the 
Ahnfrau  (Frl.  Stangeberg)  was  admirably  managed  entirely  with- 
out mechanical  or  optical  effects.  The  spectre  merely  walked  in 
at  one  door  and  out  at  another;  hut  by  skilful  use  of  the  ordinary 
stage  lights  the  effect  was  always  impressive. 

At  the  Haymarket  Maskt  and  Face*  has  been  withdrawn,  and 
the  late  Mr.  Robertson's  Society  has  been  put  on  tho  stage.  It  is 
needless  now  to  dwell  upon  the  faults  of  a  play  which  has  boon  for 
a  long  time  familiar  to  frequenters  of  theatres  ;  but  it  may  be  not 
out  of  place  to  point  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  correct 
some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  piece  while  others  are  left  untouched. 
So  is  it,  also,  a  distinct  artistic  blunder  to  sweop  away  tho  clever 
lines  which  Mr.  Robertson  wrote  for  tho  "  Cock-a-doodle-do  " 
song  and  to  put  in  their  placo  somo  "topical  '  verses  of  very 

meagre  merit.    As  wo  have  said,  it  is  now  i  die  I  to  dwell  UpoD 

the  obvious  faults  of  Mr.  Robertson's  play,  but  it  was  still  nioro 
needless  to  make  a  vain  pretence  of  giving  reality  here  and  thoroto 
what  is,  in  fact,  an  essentially  unreal  piece.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  to  a  great  extent  redeemed  bv  the 
excellence  of  the  acting.  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil's  Lord  PUrmigant 
is  a  singularly  fine  and  studied  performance.  Mr.  Conwav's 
Dnryl  is  spirited,  ifsomewhatcoiiventioii.il.  Mr.  KemUe'a  fnd 
Chodd  is  humorous  and  unoxaggeratid,  Mr.  BMbkfiald  throws 
a  new  light  on  Voting  <  'hodd,  who  in  bis  hands  becomes  the  exact 
type  of  a  vulgar  rich  young  man,  who,  in  spite  of  his  vulgarilv  and 
absurdity,  bus  u  certain  force  of  character  which  averts  itself, 
especially  in  the  last  scone.  Mr.  Bancroft  hns  burlesqued  tho 
make-up  of  Tom  Stylus  and  seems  to  \u  to  have  lost  very  much 
of  the  verve  which  he  some  years  ngo  impnrted  to  the  character. 
Mr.  Teesdale  attempts  without  much  suecOM  to  play  an  Irishman. 
Mr.  Itawson's  performance  of  tho  lighting-ni.Tii  is  handicap]  od  by 
bis  ridiculous  get-up.  Tho  piny  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
writt<  n  up  to  date,  ami  nowadays  fi/hting-men  do  not  dross 
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as  Mr.  Dawson  dresses  "  The  Lamb."  Mrs.  Canninge  plays  Lady 
Ptarmigan  t  with  discretion,  and  Miss  Cavalier  plays  Maude 
Hetherington  with  good  intentions.  Society  is  followed  by  Good  for 
Nothing,  in  which  Mrs.  B.mcroft  plays  Nan  with  a  perception, 
a  spirit,  and  a  tenderness  which  can  hardly  bo  too  highly  praised. 
Upon  hor,  in  fact,  rests  the  whole  burden  of  the  piece,  and  she 
carries  it  oil'  with  a  naivet<5  and  a  vigour  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 
The  performances  of  Messrs.  Cecil,  Conway,  and  Bancroft  are  in- 
teresting as  giving  proof  of  a  versatility  which  might  not  have 
been  expected.  Mr.  Keinble  gives  a  very  funny,  if  not  very  pro- 
bable, rendering  of  youug  Mr.  Simpson.  On  Wednesday  last 
Othello  was  played  for  the  last  time  for  the  present  with  its  recent 
exceptional  cast  at  the  Lyceum.  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Mr.  Booth, 
and  Mr.  Irving  have  never  played  better  during  the  season.  We 
have  already  given  detailed  criticism  of  their  performances,  and 
it  only  remains  to  add  that  Mr.  Booth,  in  a  few  well-chosen 
■words,  made  a  most  graceful  reference,  not  only  to  the  manner  in 
which  his  performances  had  been  received  by  the  public,  but  also 
to  the  pleasure  which  he  had  in  acting  with  Mr.  Irving  and  in  Mr. 
Irving's  theatre. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  TALLEYRAND.* 

THE  English  version  of  M.  Pallain's  valuable  publication  is 
idiomatic  and  fluent.  In  some  passages  errors  of  the  press 
have  escaped  correction  ;  and  the  force  of  diplomatic  phrases  has 
not  always  been  accurately  rendered.  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  after- 
wards Lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay,  is  designated  in  the  English  text 
by  the  odd  title  of  the  Chevalier  Stuart.  By  a  strange  confusion, 
a  letter  from  Jaucourt  to  Talleyrand  of  the  4th  of  April,  181 5,  is 
printed  twice  over  in  different  versions.  At  p.  122  the  writer 
says  that  if  the  King  had  stayed  in  Paris  "  the  troops  would  have 
fired  upon  us.''  At  p.  271,  in  a  more  correct  translation,  Jaucourt 
declares  that  "  he  will  never  believe  that  the  troops  would  have 
fired  upon  us."  The  fault  would  seem  to  be  in  the  editor,  who 
has  unfortunately  referred  to  inconsistent  versions  of  a  docu- 
ment which  he  can  scarcely  have  intended  to  publish  twice  over. 
Nevertheless,  the  book  will  be  welcome  to  all  readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  one  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  modern 
times.  Although  the  Correspondence  has  not  been  previously  pub- 
lished, it  was  largely  used  by  Thiers  in  his  account  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  His  references  to  the  narrative  which  it  contains  are 
generally  accurate  and  fair,  although  he  dissented  from  the  policy 
of  Talleyrand,  for  whom  he  also  entertained  a  personal  dislike. 
The  historian  had  the  additional  advantage  of  examining  the 
official  correspondence  of  the  French  Embassy  with  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  private  letters  which  passed  between  Talleyrand 
and  Count  Jaucourt,  who  occupied  his  post  as  Foreign  Minister 
in  his  absence.  M.  Pallain  has  inserted  in  his.  notes  ex- 
tracts from  M.  Jaucourt's  correspondence,  -which  rather 
stimulate  than  satisfy  curiosity.  Both  Talleyrand  and  his 
representative  at  the  Foreign  Office  appear,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, to  have  disapproved  of  the  reactionary  policy  which 
was  pursued  under  the  influence  of  the  Count  of  Artois  and  his 
eons,  through  the  agency  of  such  Ministers  as  the  imbecile  Blacas. 
In  his  letters  to  the  King  down  to  the  time  of  Napoleon's  return 
Talleyrand  but  occasionally  hints  at  the  errors  which  he  perceived 
and  deplored.  In  quoting  the  Language  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  his  arrival  at  Vienna  from  Paris  the  Ambassador  discreetly  re- 
minds the  Kin?  that  he  had,  in  the  Duke's  language,  Ministers, 
but  no  Ministry.  The  experience  of  many  countries  has  shown 
that  an  independent  Cabinet  is  the  most  effectual  check  on  abso- 
lute power.  Louis  XVIII.  was  sincere  in  his  purpose  of  reigning 
as  a  constitutional  sovereign ;  but,  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  he  insisted  on  making  his  Ministers  severally  responsible  to 
himself.  The  extraordinary  folly  committed  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  placing  Napoleon  at  Elba  would  in  any  case  have 
insured  a  military  restoration  of  the  Empire  ;  but,  if  the  King  had 
been  guided  by  Talleyrand  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  policv, 
the  nation  would  have  been  on  his  side  against  the  usurper.  It 
was  not  till  Louis  was  a  fugitive  at  Ghent  that  Talleyrand  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  elaborate  remonstrance  on  his  exclusion  from 
power  of  all  but  the  emigrants  and  Legitimists  and  on  his  weak 
subservience  to  the  princes  of  his  family.  In  the  same  letter  he 
communicated  the  disposition  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  sub- 
stitute the  House  of  Orleans  for  the  elder  branch  ;  and  he  warned 
the  King  that  the  interest  which  Europe  might  take  in  his  per- 
son and  cause  by  no  means  extended  to  his  brother  or  his  nephews. 
It  was  not  surprising  that  on  the  second  restoration  the  King  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  the  most  sagacious  of  his 
counsellors.  The  influence  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  had 
Income  at  Vienna  bitterly  hostile  to  Talleyrand,  was  also  exerted 
in  the  same  direction. 

During  the  negotiations  at  Vienna  the  Kinjrand  his  Ambassador 
constantly  agreed  in  their  policy.  Louis  XVIII.,  satisfied  with 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom  within  its  ancient  boundaries,  was 
anxious  to  avoid  any  disturbance  of  the  peace.  Amongst  his  new 
allies  he  was  most  inclined  to  rely  upon  England  ;  and  the  only 
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change  which  he  strongly  desired  was  to  expel  Muratfrom  Naples, 
both  as  a  member  of  the  Bonaparte  family  and  as  the  upstart 
occupant  of  a  throne  belonging  to  the  Bourbons.  Heartily  agree- 
ing with  the  King  on  the  Neapolitan  question,  Talleyrand  was 
primarily  anxious  to  re-establish  the  participation  of  France  in  the- 
councils  of  Europe.  With  this  object,  and  also  on  account  of  the 
principle  of  legitimacy  which  he  seems  to  have  invented  for  the 
occasion,  he  undertook  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  the  kingdom, 
of  Saxony  to  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  Louis  XVIII.  took  a 
certain  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  who  was  a< 
relative  of  his  own  ;  but  throughout  the  Correspondence  he 
seldom  expre-scs  himself  strongly,  except  when  there  is  a 
question  of  dethroning  Murat.  He  was  pleased  and  flattered 
by  the  partial  success  of  the  famous  diplomatist,  who  was, 
as  Thiers  says,  the  inevitable  representative  of  France  in  the 
Congress.  On  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  Talleyrand  found  that  the- 
four  Great  Powers  which  had  overthrown  Napoleon  still  regarded 
themselves  as  allies,  though  their  quarrel  with  France  was- 
ostensibly  terminated  by  the  Restoration  and  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris.  It  had  been  arranged  that  France  and  Spain  should  only 
be  consulted  after  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  England  had  ia 
each  separate  case  arrived  at  an  agreement;  yet  it  was  notorious 
that  Russia  and  Prussia  had  a  separate  understanding  between 
themselves  for  purposes  which  were  on  different  grounds  obnoxious 
to  England  and  to  Austria.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  widening 
the  disruption  and  of  introducing  France  to  a  bhare  in  the  con- 
troversy that  Talleyrand  declared  himself  the  champion  of  the- 
rights  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  first  result  of  his  movement 
was  to  conciliate  the  minor  German  Princes,  who  unanimously- 
opposed  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  ancient  States  of  the  Empire. 
England  and  Austria  contended  longer  against  the  necessity  of 
concerting  measures  with  France,  but  Metternich  and  Castlereagb 
were  at  last  compelled  to  recognize  the  right  of  France  to  join  in 
the  common  opposition.  Talleyrand's  haughty  assertion  of  the 
claims  of  his  Sovereign  to  equality  had  already  embarrassed  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  Powers,  who  were  compelled 
to  repudiate  their  exclusive  alliance  by  Talleyrand's  threat 
of  leaving  Vienna  if  their  pretensions  were  maintained. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  January  3,  1815,  by  which) 
England,  France,  and  Austria  agreed  to  a  defensive  alliance- 
against  Russia  and  Prussia,  was  not  unnaturally  regarded  by 
Talleyrand  as  a  triumph  of  diplomatic  skill.  He  had  success- 
fully asserted  the  claim  of  France  to  resume  her  former  part  in 
European  politics;  and  he  had  checked  the  ambitious  schemes  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  though  he  had  obtained  no  definite  advantage 
for  his  own  country.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Congress,  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  King  Frederick  William  had  agreed  that 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  reconstituted  in  the  limits  which, 
it  had  possessed  before  the  first  partition,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Austrian  province  of  Galicia.  The  Emperor  had  persuaded 
himself  that  in  gratifying  his  own  ambition  he  was  making  re- 
paration to  the  Poles.  He  proposed  to  bestow  on  the  kingdom  a 
Constitution  of  the  modern  type,  which  would,  as  the  event  after- 
wards proved,  depend  on  his  own  pleasure  for  its  continuance. 
In  return  for  the  sacrifice  of  Posen  and  of  a  claim  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Wat  saw,  Prussia  was  to  receive  Saxony  as  a  forfeit 
from  the  King,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Berlin.  His  crime 
was  that  he  had  been  the  last  to  separate  himself  from  Napoleon, 
who  had  counted  all  other  German  States  except  Austria 
as  his  vassals,  and  the  two  Imperial  Courts  as  his  defe- 
rential allies.  As  Talleyrand  told  Alexander,  who  affected 
moral  indignation  against  the  captive  King,  adhesion  to 
Napoleon  cr  abandonment  of  his  cause  w.is  a  question  of  time. 
When  Talleyrand,  with  the  sanction  of  Louis  XVIII.,  first 
attempted  to  form  a  combination  against  the  annexation  of  Saxony, 
he  seemed  almost  to  stand  alone.  Lord  Castlereagh  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  in  Germany,  though  he 
was  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  Polish  projects  of  Alexander.  The 
English  Government  would  have  heartily  supported  the  restoration 
of  Polish  independence,  but  no  serious  politician  could  be  deluded 
by  the  establishment  of  Poland  as  a  dependency  of  Russia.  Thar 
interests  of  Austria  were  almost  equally  affected  by  the  proposed 
annexation  of  Poland  to  Russia  and  by  the  inclusion  of  Saxony  in 
the  dominions  of  Prussia.  The  two  arrangements  would  have 
placed  Bohemia  and  Austrian  Silesia  between  the  territories  of. 
two  formidable,  if  not  hostile,  neighbours.  Nevertheless  Metter- 
nich offered  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  confiscation  of  Saxony, 
and  he  allowed  Alexander  to  believe  that  his  Polish  scheme  would 
encounter  no  effective  resistance.  He  probably  relied  on  England 
to  defeat  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  designs  ou  Poland,  foreseeing 
that  the  claim  of  Prussia  to  Saxony  would  be  fatally  weakened  by 
the  failure  of  the  Russian  project  of  acquiring  Possn.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ultimately  found  that  the  demands  of  Russia  and  Prussia 
were  inseparably  combined  ;  and  Metternich,  who  had  perhaps 
only  affected  indifference,  became  an  active  promoter  of  the 
triple  alliance  which  placed  an  impassable  barrier  iu  the  way  of 
the  RuFsian  and  Prussian  policy. 

In  his  elaborate  review  of  the  negotiations  of  Vienna,  Thiers 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  th.it  the  policy  of  Talleyrand  was  funda- 
mentally erroneous.  Faithful  to  his  system  of  French  aggran- 
dizement, the  Bonapartist  historian  holds  that  France  ought  in 
prererence  to  have  concurred  in  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia 
and  Prussia.  It  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  business  of 
Louis  XVIII.  or  of  his  Ambassador  to  protect  Eastern  Europe- 
against  Russian  ambition,  or  to  secure  Austria  against  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  Prusoia.    The  aggresf ive  Powers  would,  ha 
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thinks,  have  paid  a  high  price  for  the  aid  of  France,  extending 
perhaps  to  the  restoration  of  Belgium,  if  not  of  the  German 
provinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Talleyrand  had  fully  considered  the  various  combina- 
tions in  which  he  might  have  joined.  His  judgment  was  pro- 
bably sounder  than  that  of  his  brilliant  and  prejudiced  critic. 
The  march  of  a  French  army  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  Russia  and  Prussia  against  Austria  would  have  caused 
universal  alarm  and  indignation.  Such  a  policy  would  have  pro- 
duced immediate  war  with  England ;  and  the  Prussians  them- 
selves would  have  been  shocked  by  the  unnatural  alliance. 
There  is  more  plausibility  in  Thiers's  contention  that,  if  the 
French  plenipotentiary  had  been  less  eager,  England  and  Austria 
•would  have  solicited  his  support ;  but,  it  the  criticism  implies  that 
he  might  have  successfully  stipulated  for  a  price  for  the  alliance  of 
France,  Thiers  is  probably  once  more  misled  by  his  inveterate  sym- 
pathy with  French  aggression.  England,  at  least,  would  assu- 
redly not  have  consented  to  enlarge  the  liberal  conditions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.  One  more  respectable  apology  for  the  Prussian 
claim  to  the  acquisition  of  Saxony  "was  probably  unintelligible 
both  to  Talleyrand  and  to  Thiers.  German  patriotism,  as  it  was 
understood  by  Stein,  by  Gneisenau,  and  by  Niebuhr,  had  only  an 
incidental  connexion  with  the  interests  of  Prussia.  Some  of  the 
chief  sharers  in  the  war  of  liberation  would  not  unwillingly  have 
seen  a  powerful  North  German  kingdom  constituted  under  another 
dynasty.  Approximation  to  German  unity  and  security  against 
French  ambition  furnished  better  reasons  for  the  union  of  Saxony 
with  Prussia  than  the  supposed  right  of  the  King.  Many  Saxons 
would  have  preferred  complete  annexation  to  the  division  of  the 
territory  which  was  ultimately  effected.  It  was  not  unnatural 
that  the  English  Minister  should  support  the  cause  of  Germany 
against  France,  and  also  against  the  petty  German  Courts  which 
had  no  share  in  the  patriotic  aspirations  of  their  subjects. 

After  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Talleyrand  rendered 
the  King  a  final  service  of  great  importance  by  obtaining  with 
difficulty  the  consent  of  the  other  Powers  to  the  execution  of  the 
final  Act  of  Treaty,  including  the  signature  of  France.  lie 
perhaps  scarcely  regretted  the  declaration  of  all  the  Governments, 
including  that  of  England,  that  they  were  lighting,  not  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bourbons,  but  for  their  own  protection 
against  the  usurping  Emperor.  If  the  restoration  was  not 
insured  by  a  diplomatic  guarantee,  Louis  XVIII.  was  to  some 
extent  relieved  from  the  odium  of  allying  himself  with  foreigners 
against  his  own  subjects.  It  was  eventually  to  the  unhesitating 
decision  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  King  owed  the 
recovery  of  his  crown.  "When,  soon  afterwards,  Louis  XVIII. 
dismissed  Talleyrand  from  hi3  councils,  he  may  perhaps  have 
regretted  the  loss  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  most  acute, 
the  most  sarcastic,  and  not  the  least  courtly  of  Ministers.  In 
the  Vienna  Correspondence  the  veteran  diplomatist  combines 
graceful  flattery  of  the  King  with  careful  and  subtle  insinua- 
tion of  his  own  political  opinions.  It  is  probably  not  without 
design  that  he  consults  the  King's  well-known  taste  by  the 
satirical  tone  of  his  descriptions  of  the  sovereigns  and  states- 
men with  whom  he  has  to  deal ;  but  his  contemptuous  criti- 
cisms are  at  the  same  time  probably  congenial  to  hi3  own 
character,  and  perhaps  his  uncomfortable  position  during  the  earlier 
part  of  his  stay  at  Vienna  may  account  for  some  unfavourable 
criticisms.  lie  represents  Castlereagh  as  sensible  and  upright, 
but  as  ignorant  of  diplomacy  and  Continental  politics ;  yet  the 
English  policy  of  controlling  the  turbulence  of  Franco  by  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  tlio  Netherlands,  and  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  was  not  a  subject  for  ridicule. 
Both  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  Ambassador  refer  with  undisguised 
amusement  to  the  zeal  of  the  English  plenipotentiary  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  Talleyrand  humoured  Lord 
Castlereagh's  philanthropic  propensity  by  aiding  his  efforts  in 
exchange  for  more  substantial  concessions  with  respect  to  Saxony 
and  Naples.  Of  Metternich  ho  invariably  writes  with  contemptuous 
dislike,  which  is  explained  in  part  by  divergence  of  policy.  He 
frequently  attributes  the  refusal  of  the  Austrian  Government  to 
concur  in  the  dethronement  of  Murat  to  the  passion  which  Metter- 
nich felt  or  alfected  for  the  Queen  of  Naples.  In  her  Memoirs  Mme. 
de  Reanusat  declares  that  M  urat  owed  to  Melternich'a  sentiment  for 
his  wife  his  continuance  on  the  throne  for  several  years.  She  had 
evidently  exaggerated  statements  which  she  must  have  heard  from 
Talleyrand,  who  probably  intended  rather  to  circulate  scandalous 
gossip  than  to  convey  teriqua  information.  In  January  1814  the 
Austrian  Government,  with  tlio  assent  of  Imgland,  detached 
Murat  from  the  cause  of  Napoleon  by  a  recognition  of  his  title. 
Down  to  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  he  had  done  nothing  to  for- 
feit the  Aii"trian  alliance;  nnd  Metternich  was  quite  right  in 
assuring  Talleyrand  that  Murat,  if  ho  wi  re  only  let  alone,  would 
insure  his  own  destruction.  It  was  not  while  Russia  was  massing 
a  vast  army  on  the  frontiers  of  A  ustria  that  Metternich  could  have 
afforded  a  rupture  with  Murat,  who  had  eighty  thousand  men  ut 
his  disposal  and  who  was  known  to  be  in  close  intercourse  wilh 
Elba.  As  Murat  only  mm ived  tbt  treaty  with  Au-tria  for  less 
than  a  year  and  a  half,  Mine,  de  R'inusat's  story  almost  exceeds 
the  just  limits  of  ladylike  inaccuracy.  The  Correspondence,  in- 
cluding an  admirable  State  paper  addressed  by  Talleyrand  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  who  was  then  on  his  way  from  Ghent  t,,  Paris,  is 
full  of  interesting  matter.  That  the  two  volumes  are  issued  with- 
out an  index,  and  oven  without  a  table  of  contents,  is  probably 
due  to  the  hurry  or  to  the  ill-judged  parsimony  of  the  publisher. 


AUSTRALIAN  ABORIGINES.' 

HMHIS  book  is  an  extremely  honest  and,  we  believe,  correct 
-L  account  of  the  Murri  of  Australia,  as  far  as  they  fell  under 
the  notice  of  one  of  their  best  friends  among  the  settlers.  Mr. 
Dawson,  aided  by  his  daughter,  a  lady  well  acquainted  with  the 
native  languages,  has  made  a  serious  attempt  to  collect  informa- 
tion about  the  traditions,  customs,  and  beliefs  of  the  Australians. 
Any  authentic  statements  on  this  subject  must  be  welcomed, 
because  the  Australian  blacks  are  about  as  pure  an  example  of  a 
Natur-volk  as  we  can  now  expect  to  find.  Mr.  Dawson  has  only 
accepted  evidence  when  it  was  well  supported  by  the  joint  testi- 
mony of  several  intelligent  witnesses.  They  were  proud  of  being 
asked  to  contribute  to  the  book ;  and,  when  any  native  wag  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation  of  punning  on  words,  and  so  of  deceiv- 
ing his  white  friend,  "the  sedate  old  chief  Kaawirn  Kuunawarn  at 
once  reproved  him,  and  restored  order  and  attention  to  the  matter 
on  hand/'  Mr.  Dawson  has  a  high  opinion  of  his  native  collabo- 
rators. They  knew  four  dialects  of  Murri  and  English.  On  native 
law,  natural  history,  and  rudimentary  savage  astronomy,  they 
were  well  informed.  If  kept  away  from  drink,  the  black  fellow 
has  plenty  of  modesty,  humour,  common  sense,  and  integrity, 
But  whisky  means  with  him  selling  his  soul,  his  wife,  his  real 
estate,  his  health,  and  everything  that  belongs  to  him. 

Starting  with  what  may  be  called  the  political  state  of  the 
Murri,  we  find  them  divided  into  local  tribes,  each  tribe  taking  its 
name  from  some  local  object,  hill,  or  river,  or  from  some  peculi- 
arity of  speech  (like  Langue  cVoc,  in  modern  France).  In  old 
times  as  many  as  twenty  of  these  tribes  would  assemble  at  the- 
common  meeting,  or  Amphictyony,  as  the  early  Greeks  would 
have  styled  it.  Four  dialects,  or  rather  four  languages,  would 
b'  spoken  at  these  assemblies,  besides  many  minor  dialects.  The 
older  blacks  had  usually  a  sufficient  diplomatic  knowledge  of  all 
the  varieties  of  lingo.  Mr.  Dawson  reckons  that  as  many  as  two 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty  people  would  be  present  at  a 
time.  Such  numbers  must  almost  have  overtaxed  the  natural 
supply  of  food  in  the  district. 

The  most  singular  political  fact,  and  the  one  which  wo 
find  it  most  difficult  to  credit,  was  the  authority  of  the  chief. 
Almost  all'  travellers  represent  the  Murri  as  chiefless  men. 
The  elders,  the  braves,  the  wizards,  or  medicine-men,  are  credited 
with  varying  powers,  but  hereditary  chiefship  seems  au  institution 
of  a  richer  and  more  settled  race.  We  have  regarded  the 
Australians  as  on  a  par,  in  the  matter  of  political  government, 
with  the  Eskimo  and  Fuegians,  as  commonly  described.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Brough  Smyth's 
large  work.  But  the  experience  of  Mr.  Dawson  has  led  him  to 
take  the  contrary  view.  "  Every  tribe  has  its  chief,  who  is  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  father,  and  whose  authority  is  supreme. 
He  consults  with  the  best  men  of  the  tribe,  but  when  he- 
announces  his  decision  they  dare  not  contradict  or  disobey  him." 
If  this  be  true,  at  least  of  the  savages  of  Victoria,  their  society  is, 
so  far,  on  au  equality  with  that  of  heroic  Greece.  They  have 
even  a  noblesse,  which  exists,  we  know,  among  the  New  Zealanders, 
but  whicli  we  had  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  more  unpolished 
Murri.  "No  one  can  address  a  chief  or  chiefess  without  being; 
first  spoken  to,  and  then  only  by  their  titles  as  such,  and  not  by 
personal  names,  or  disrespectfully."  Again,  the  nobles  have  a. 
power  equal  to  that  of  taking  any  object  they  desire  to  pos- 
sess. "  .Should  they  fancy  any  article  of  dress,  opossum  rug,  or 
weapon,  it  must  bo  given  without  a  murmur."  Mr.  Brough. 
Smyth  says  that  "  the  principal  man  of  a  tribe  acts  only  in 
such  a  manner  as  tho  old  men  and  the  sorcerers  and  the  braves 
have  agreed  to  approve."  "  Ho  lias  no  one  he  can  call 
servant."  But  Mr.  Dawson  says : — "  They  can  command  tho 
services  of  any  one  belonging  to  their  tribes ;  as  many  as  six 
young  bachelors  are  obliged  to  wait  on  a  chief,  and  eight  young 
unmarried  women  on  his  wife,"  whilo  the  children  are  of  supe- 
rior rank,  and  "chiefs  and  their  sons  and  daughters  are  married 
only  with  the  families  of  other  chiefs."  It  is  evident  that  wo 
cannot  afford  to  dismiss  tho  Australians  as  a  race  without  dis- 
tinction of  ranks.  Futuro  students  of  tho  Murri,  when  they  still, 
survive,  and  are  not  greatly  corrupted,  should  give  particular  at  ten- 
tion  to  this  point.  What  wo  need  to  know  is  the  qualities  which 
originally  acquired  for  a  family  hereditary  rank.  Mr.  Dawson 
distinctly  says,  "Tho  succession  to  the  chiefdom  is  by  inheritance," 
but  an  assembly  of  other  chiefs  elects  tho  successor  out  of  tho 
descendants  of  the  deceased  leader,  with  a  preference  for  the  eldest 
son.  Tho  nature  of  real  properly  in  Australia  should  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  believers  in  a  primitive  communism.  As  in  Now 
Zealand  and  New  Caledonia,  community  of  lauded  estate  is  un  - 
known. Kqual  partition  among  children  of  both  sexes  and  tlio 
widow  is  the  rule  on  the  death  of  the  father  of  a  family.  Th<\ 
chief  appoints  guardians  for  minors.  These  are  advanced  customs 
for  a  race  so  uncivilized  that  it  actually  possesses  "no  pottery  or 
materials  capable  of  resisting  fire. ' 

The  Australian  marriage  laws  have  caused  much  discussion 
among  students  of  the  evolution  of  society.  In  reviewing  Messrs. 
Ilowiit  and  I'iion's  work,  wo  recently  took  occasion  to  point  out* 
that  the  evidence  tit  to  certain  rules  id'  restriction  waa  extremely 
precarious.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  tunny  Australian  tribs« 
liavo  the  Totemic  law— that  is,  that  men  and  women  who  carry 

•  Aii'lnilinn  Almriijinrt :  Ihr  l.anijunprt  nntl  Ciitlnmt  nf  Mvcrtit  Tril»» 
nf  Almriginr*  in  Ihr  Wrttrrn  Ditlrict  nf  \',it„rui,  Autlralin,  !)}•  Jninej 
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the  same  crest  and  abstain  from  the  samo  animal  or  plant  may 
not  intermarry.  This  is  the  common  rulo  also  in  America  and 
somo  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia,  while  traces  of  it  may  be  found  in 
tho  history  of  civilized  laws  of  prohibited  degrees.  But  the 
Australians,  or  many  of  them,  have  another  system  of  prohibitions, 
called  "  classes"  by  Mr.  Fison,  and  by  him  supposed  to  justify 
tho  theories  of  Mr.  Morgan.  These  theories  require  either  a  spon- 
taneous moral  reform  by  very  early  racos  or  a  divine  interposition. 
The  evidence  is  still  far  from  sufficing  to  justify  either  hypothesis. 
Behind  both  lies  also  tho  unexplained  origin  of  Totemism,  for  tho 
*'  classes"  appear,  in  many  examples,  to  be  merely  forms  of  that 
widespread  institution.  On  these  points  wo  quote  Mr.  Dawson's 
own  words,  though  they  do  not  quite  succeed  in  making  the 
matter  clearer : — 

As  has  been  shown  in  die  first  chapter,  the  aborigines  are  divided  into 
tribes.  Every  person  is  considered  to  belong  to  his  father's  tribe,  and  cannot 
marry  into  it.  Besides  this  division,  there  is  another  which  is  made  solely 
for  tho  purpose  of  preventing  marriages  with  maternal  relatives.  The 
aborigines  are  everywhere  divided  into  classes  ;  and  everyone  is  considered 
to  belong  to  his  mother's  class,  and  cannot  marry  into  it  in  any  tribe,  as  all 
of  the  same  class  are  considered  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  five  classes  in  all  the  tribes  of  the  Western  District,  and  these 
take  their  names  from  certain  animals — the  long-billed  cockatoo,  kuuro- 
kectch  ;  the  pelican,  kartpocrapp ;  the  banksian  cockatoo,  kappatch  ;  the 
boa  snake,  kirtuuk  ;  and  the  quail,  kuunamit. 

According  to  their  classes  the  aborigines  are  distinguished,  as— 

Kuurokeetch,  male  ;  kuurokaheear,  female. 
Kartpocrapp,  male ;  kartpocrapp  heear,  female. 
Kappatch,  male;  kappaheear,  female. 
Kirtuuk,  male  ;  kirtuuk  heear,  female. 
Kuunamit,  male  ;  kuunamit  heear,  female. 

Kuurokeetch  and  kartpocrapp,  however,  are  so  related,  that  they  arc 
looked  upon  as  sister  classes,  and  no  marriage  between  them  is  permitted. 
It  is  the  same  between  kappatch  and  kirtuuk  ;  but  as  kuunamit  is  not  so 
related,  it  can  many  into  any  class  but  its  own.  Thus  a  kuurokeetch 
may  marry  a  kappaheear,  a  kirtuuk  heear,  or  a  kuunamit  heear,  but 
cannot  marry  a  kuurokaheear  or  a  kartpocrapp  heear.  A  kappatch  may 
marry  a  kuurokaheear,  a  kartpocrapp  heear,  or  a  kuunamit  heear,  but 
cannot  marry  a  kappaheear  or  a  kirtuuk  heear.  A  kuunamit  may  marry  a 
kuurokaheear,  a  kartpocrapp  heear,  a  kappaheear,  or  a  kirtuuk  heear,  but 
cannot  marry  a  kuunamit  heear. 

Here  we  get  into  the  usual  difficulties  of  terminology.  It  seems, 
from  Mr.  Dawson's  account,  that  marriage  within  the  local  tribe  of 
the  father  is  forbidden.  This  is  a  novel  kind  of  prohibition. 
Then  marriage  (as  in  the  Totemic  system)  is  forbidden  within 
what  Mr.  Dawson  calls  "  the  mother's  class,"  which  we  prefer  to 
call  "  the  Totem-kindred."  That  is,  no  man  can  marry  a  girl  of 
his  mother's  crest,  which  he  inherits,  whatever  the  girl's  local 
tribe  may  be,  even  though  the  pair  are  in  no  way  related  accord- 
ing to  modern  ideas.  That  the  "  classes  "  are  Totemic  Mr.  Dawson 
proves  by  giving  the  names  cockatoo,  pelican,  boa-snake,  and 
quail,  which  answer  to  the  wolf,  boar,  and  turtle  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  women  of  the  kindred  simply  add  a  feminine  termination  to 
the  name.  But  we  are  quite  thrown  out  when  we  come  to  the 
*  sister-classes,"  as  long-billed  cockatoo  and  pelican,  which  may 
not  intermarry,  while  the  quail  has  no  sister-class,  and  may  inter- 
marry with  cockatoos,  pelicans,  and  boa-snakes.  This  statement 
somewhat  resembles  one  of  Mr.  Bidley's,  which  afterwards 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  institution  of  "  sister-classes " 
and  of  one  "  class "  of  especial  privileges  remains  a  mys- 
tery to  us.  Mr.  Dawson  would  do  a  great  favour  to  students 
if  he  would  examine  the  facts  again  after  reading  through  the 
works  of  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  M'Lennan,  and  the  rest  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  is  a  rather  weary  piece  of  work;  but,  as  Mr. 
Dawson  seems  still  unbiassed,  and  has  means  of  observ- 
ing facts,  no  one  appears  better  fitted  for  the  labour.  As 
to  tho  origin  of  prohibited  degrees,  the  natives  believe  that 
the  first  father  of  the  tribes  was  a  long-billed  cockatoo,  who 
married  a  banksian  cockatoo.  Most  savages  trace  a  similar 
pedigree.  The  children  were  banksian  cockatoos.  They  might 
not  intermarry,  and  sought  "  fresh  flesh  " — that  is,  exogamous 
connexions.  The  sons  got  wives  from  a  distance.  And  thus 
pelicans,  snakes,  and  quails  came  in;  but  how  the  "  sister-classes  " 
were  formed,  tradition,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Dawson,  does  not 
inform  us.  These  most  exogamous  of  black  fellows  will  not  marry 
a  woman  who  speaks  their  own  dialect.  Commoners  aro  limited 
to  one  spouse  at  a  time.  Chiefs  may  have  as  many  wives  as  they 
think  proper.  Children  are  betrothed,  to  secure  observance  of  the 
laws.  As  soon  as  a  girl  is  betrothed,  her  mother  and  aunts  are 
forbidden  to  speak  to  the  lover.  When  they  speak  in  each  other's 
presence  they  use  a  special  sort  of  slang,  called  in  English 
turn-tongue."  Here  is  the  manner  of  marriage,  a  ceremonial 
more  distressing  than  aught  that  civilization  tolerates  in  the  same 
kind : — 

The  newly-married  pair  are  well  fed  and  attended  to  by  their  relatives. 
The  bridemaid,  who  must  be  the  nearest  adult  unmarried"  relative  of  the 
bridegroom,  is  obliged  to  sleep  with  the  bride  on  one  side  of  the  fire  for  two 
moons,  and  attend  her  day  and  night.  The  bridegroom  sleeps  for  the  same 
period  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire  with  the  brideman,  who  is  always  a 
bachelor  friend,  and  must  attend  him  day  and  night.  The  newly-married 
couple  are  not  allowed  to  speak  to  or  look  at  each  other.  The  bride  is, 
during  this  period,  called  a  tiirok  meetnya— "  not  look  round."  She  keeps 
her  head  and  face  covered  with  her  opossum  rug  while  her  husband  is 
present.  He  also  keeps  his  face  turned  away  from  her,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  young  people,  who  peep  into  their  wuurn  and  laugh 
at  tbem.  If  they  need  to  speak  to  one  another  they  must  speak  through  their 
friends. 

As  is  common  among  all  savages,  the  mother-in-law  and  son-in- 
law  resolutely  "  boycott "  each  other.    There  can  be  little  doubt 


that '  these  rules  of  etiquette  were  originally  devised  to  make 
unlawful  amours  impossible.  But  why  a  sin  between  a  man  and 
a  woman  of  a  kindred  into  which  ho  might  lawfully  marry  was 
so  universally  condemned  is  not  an  easy  question  to  settle.  Wo, 
of  course,  look  on  any  criminal  relation  between  a  husband  and 
his  wife's  aunts  or  mother  as  utterly  abominable.  But  as  all  theso 
women  belong  to  a  kindred  into  which  a  man  might  legally 
marry,  wo  fail  to  understand  tho  extremo  precautions  of  the 
savage  to  prevent  a  crime  which  ho  might  have  almost  been  ex- 
pected to  tolerate.  Infanticide  is  believed,  by  one  of  the  best 
authorities,  to  be  connected  with  the  origin  of  prohibited  degrees. 
Women  were  scarce,  because  they  were  murdered,  and  had  to  be 
looked  for  outside  tho  family  circle.  It  is  a  support  to  this  theory 
that  Mr.  Dawson  remarks,  "  girls  are  generally  sacrificed."  Mr. 
Fison,  holding  another  theory,  tried  to  prove  that  girls  had  quito 
as  good  a  chance  as  boys.  Husbands  and  wives  always  address 
.each  other  in  separate  dialects,  as  the  Caribs  are  said  to  do. 

Mr.  Dawson's  remarks  on  the  superstitions  of  the  natives  are 
less  elaborate  and  valuable  than  the  collection  of  Mr.  Brough 
Smyth.  But  his  whole  work  is  so  candid,  so  unbiassed  by 
current  speculations,  and  contains  so  many  unexpected  observa- 
tions, that  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  students  of 
the  evolution  of  society.  If  Mr.  Dawson  had  studied  this  topic 
moro  widely  he  might  have  modified  some  statements,  but  he 
could  hardly  have  escaped  the  contagion  of  controversy  and  of 
theory-making.  Hi3  philological  appendix  must  be  useful  to 
people  interested  in  the  languages  of  Australia. 


TWO  TRETTY  GIRLS.* 

PTHIE  title  of  this  novel  accurately  describes  its  subject.  Two 
JL  girls,  both  pretty,  and  one  of  them  beautiful,  arrive  in  London 
on  the  same  day  with  the  result,  and  in  one  case  with  the  purpose, 
of  being  happily  married  either  before  the  end  of  the  season  or  in 
the  following  autumn.  One  of  them  has  in  the  meantime  had 
two  admirers,  and  the  other  three;  and  both  have  for  a  time 
hesitated  in  their  choice ;  but  they  ultimately  select  the  proper 
candidates.  The  story  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  neither  complicated 
nor  extraordinarily  exciting,  but  it  is  pleasant,  cheerful,  and  read- 
able, and  it  contains  both  agreeable  conversations  and  natural 
sketches  of  character.  An  attentive  critic  might  perhaps  collect 
some  indications  of  the  writer's  personal  opinions.  Miss  Lewis 
attributes  to  her  most  intelligent  personage  the  sound  reflection 
that  a  person  brought  up  in  solitude  would  be  much  more  fit  to 
live  in  the  world  if  he  had  read  nothing  but  novels  than  if  his 
studies  had  been  confined  to  history.  More  ambitious  inquirers 
into  the  nature  of  useful  knowledge  have  formed  the  same  con- 
clusion. Few  students  of  character  and  manners  can  have  com- 
manded in  actual  society  the  range  of  observation  which  is  pro- 
vided in  the  boundless  variety  of  modern  fiction.  It  is  true  that 
the  picture  of  life  presented  in  novels  is  incomplete  and  often 
inaccurate ;  but  genuine  impressions  reproduced  by  scores  or 
hundreds  of  more  or  less  original  writers  must  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  truth.  Many  novelists  have  but  an  incomplete  claim 
to  the  character  of  artists ;  but  art,  when  it  is  not  wholly  wanting, 
is  more  readily  understood  than  the  nature  which  it  undertakes  to 
interpret.  An  actor  who  has  any  trace  of  histrionic  faculty  brings 
out  some  meaning  in  his  text  which  would  escape  the  notice  of  a 
prosaic  reader.  The  great  masters  of  fiction  exhibit  a  similar 
faculty  in  a  higher  degree.  Ordinary  readers  are  scarcely  aware  of 
the  help  which  they  derive  from  their  skilful  instructors.  They 
might  themselves  in  real  life  have  seen  in  Dugald  Dalgetty  a  mere 
mercenary  adventurer,  and  they  would  never  have  discovered  that 
Mr.  Shandy  was  a  man  of  genius.  The  skill  with  which  thoroughly 
commonplace  characters  are  brought  out  in  full  relief  is  not  les3 
admirable.  Of  all  tho  personages  in  Vanity  Fair,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Becky  Sharpe,  George  Osborne,  the  selfish,  dull,  well- 
dressed  walking  gentleman,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
product  of  creative  skill. 

Miss  Lewis  deserves  credit  for  her  successful  treatment  of  a 
commonplace  and  unattractive  character.  Of  her  two  "pretty 
girls,"  the  first  heroine  is  well  born,  well  principled,  well  man- 
nered, and  endowed  with  a  competent  fortune.  Possessing,  as 
becomes  her  condition  in  society  and  in  the  story,  every  virtue 
and  every  grace,  she  makes  but  one  temporary  mistake  in  encour- 
aging a  suitor  who  had  been  notorious  as  a  scamp  before  he  was 
discovered  to  be  a  swindler.  The  judicious  reader  watche3  the 
risk  which  she  incurs  with  little  anxiety,  because  he  perceives 
that  she  was  eventually  destined  for  an  unobjectionable  young 
gentleman,  whose  typical  name  of  Sir  Walter  Grenville  implies 
his  position  as  first  lover.  The  other  and  prettier  girl  is  ill  edu- 
cated, not  delicately  scrupulous,  and  penniless ;  and  her  chief 
anxiety  is  to  escape  from  a  home  of  which  the  coarseness  is  un- 
pleasantly and  extravagantly  caricatured.  Ladies  who  write  novels 
are  for  the  most  part  like  other  ladies  familiar  with  only  one  kind 
of  social  experience.  Some  of  them  blunder  strangely  in  their 
representation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  classes  which 
belong  to  so-called  society.  Mis3  Lewis  is  evidently  not  less 
dependent  on  vague  conjecture  when  she  describes  a  needy  pro- 
fessional home  in  a  country  town,  or  the  gorgeous  establishment  of 
a  rich  London  stockbroker.    If  she  had  the  opportunity  of  con- 
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suiting;  competent  authorities,  she  would  learn  that  the  middle 
class,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  not  necessarily  quarrelsome  and 
rude  at  home,  or  offensively  sycophantic  in  its  intercourse  with  the 
outer  world.  Respectable  matrons,  struggling  to  bring  up  families 
on  narrow  means,  are  probably  not  in  the  habit  of  ejaculating 
"  My  !  "  nor  would  one  of  their  daughters  betray  to  a  suitor  the 
secret  that  her  sister  had  been  at  one  time  ready  to  accept  him. 
Exclusiveness  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  the  present  state  of  society  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  inmates  of  a  privileged  circle 
should  cultivate  animosity  and  contempt  for  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours.  The  mistrust  which  has  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  identified  savages  and  frontier  tribes  with  demons  seems 
still  to  survive  among  separated  classes.  The  vicious  out- 
casts from  aristocratic  society  in  the  Two  Pretty  Girls,  of 
whom  nevertheless  one  family  possesses  15,000/.  a  year,  are 
scarcely  more  true  to  nature  than  the  tyrannical  earls  and 
profligate  baronets  who  are  said  to  adorn  the  pages  of  plebeian 
fiction.  In  the  particular  case  of  the  second  heroine,  daughter 
and  sister  of  the  townspeople  who  say  "My!"  Miss  Lewis  is 
more  tolerant,  more  observant,  and,  therefore,  more  true  to  nature. 
Christine  Ransome,  who  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  all  but 
accepted  one  of  the  demon  tribe  who  kept  a  provincial  shop,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  volume  makes  a  not  wholly  unsuitable  mar- 
riage with  a  clergyman  of  good  family  and  fortune.  The  change 
is  effected,  not  by  any  conversion  to  higher  principles,  or  by  any 
important  modification  of  character ;  but  Miss  Lewis  allows  the 
young  woman's  manners  to  improve,  and  teaches  her  to  conceal 
her  defects  by  the  operation  of  exclusive  intercourse  for  a  short 
time  with  good  society.  A  quick  and  clever  girl  may,  perhaps, 
acquire  an  appearance  of  refinement  the  more  quickly  because  her 
attention  is  not  distracted  by  troublesome  processes  of  moral  re- 
formation. Christine's  distant  connexion,  Lady  Loder,  had  asked 
her  to  London  in  consequence  of  the  well-founded  report  of  her 
beauty,  and  her  guest  had  the  good  sense  to  profit  by  her  lessons 
and  hints,  even  when  they  were  most  uncomplimentary.  After  a 
rebuff  on  their  first  interview,  she  understood  that  she  must  not 
boast  that  her  father  and  mother  knew  many  county  people,  or 
that  they  had  the  year  before  dined  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
At  the  first  ball,  Lady  Loder,  an  eminently  sagacious  woman, 
cautioned  her  to  listen  to  women,  but  to  say  little,  lest  she  might 
betray  her  unhappy  training.  She  was  at  liberty  to  talk  to  her 
partners,  because,  as  Lady  Loder  wisely  observed,  men  never  find 
such  things  out.  In  a  month  or  two  Christine  had  acquired 
so  much  of  the  rudiments  of  civilization  as  to  be  shocked  at  the 
manners  of  her  rich  cousin,  the  stockbroker's  wife,  and  of 
her  odiously  vulgar  son.  After  some  hesitation  she  has  the  good 
taste  to  prefer  the  well-bred  clergyman,  Mr.  Carew,  to  the  young 
stockbroker,  whom  his  happy  rival  not  unjustly  condemns  as  a 
"cad."  Mr.  Carew's  sensible  sister-in-law  and  chief  adviser 
regrets  his  preference  for  Christine  over  the  first  heroine,  Maud 
Loder,  but  she  judiciously  acquiesces  in  a  choice  which  might  not 
improbably  have  been  made  in  real  life.  The  external  improve- 
ment which  takes  place  in  Christine  is  the  best  part  of  the  book, 
though  Miss  Lewis,  with  judicial  severity,  frequently  directs  atten- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  her  moral  defects.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Lady  Loder's  moral  apophthegm  applied  to  intimate  com- 
panionship as  well  as  to  the  relation  of  partners  at  balls.  In  that 
case  Mr.  Carew,  like  men  in  general,  "  would  never  find  these 
thiDgs  out."  Indeed,  the  impartial  bystander  spends  his  life  in 
wondering  how  some  husbands  cau  tolerate  their  wives,  or  some 
wives  their  husbands.  It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Carew,  having 
completed  her  course  of  external  improvement,  may  have  gradually 
acquired  some  of  the  qualities  which  she  had  learned  to  appreciate 
and  to  assume. 

The  course  of  true  love  runs  tolerably  smooth  in  the  case  of  the 
more  refined  and  more  estimable  heroine.  The  villain  of  the  story, 
whom  she  had  too  hastily  encouraged,  unlike  the  ordinary  villains 
of  fiction,  disappears  into  outer  darkness  in  the  second  volume. 
She  is  herself  for  some  time  unconscious  of  her  own  Liking 
for  the  amiable  young  gentleman  who  had  in  the  first  page 
or  two  clearly  intimated  to  the  experienced  reader  his  future 
fortune  as  the  destined  winner  of  the  prize.  For  the  purpose 
of  delaying  a  final  explanation,  and  perhaps  also  to  mark  the 
date  of  the  book,  Sir  Walter  GrenviUe  has  to  be  shot  through 
the  arm  by  an  Irish  tenant,  who  had  first  murdered  the  agent  and 
then  tried  to  set  fire  to  the  landlord's  house.  The  interval  is 
occupied  by  the  settlement  of  Christine's  affairs,  and  by  reports 
of  balls,  parties,  and  conversations,  which,  ai  Mr.  Carew  says, 
would  be  better  adapted  than  history  to  qualify  a  hermit  who  had 
always  lived  in  wilds  remote  from  public  view  for  polito  aociely. 
Miss  Lewis  is  much  more  at  home  among  gentlemen  and  ladies 
than  in  the  humbler  circles  which,  as  sho  imagines,  are  abandoned 
to  hopeless  vulgarity  ;  and  ugly  object,,  even  when  they  are  not 
fabulous  monsters,  ought  always  to  be  avoided  by  artists.  That 
Miss  Lewis  has  studied  books  to  some  purpose  as  well  as  character 
and  manner  may  bo  inferred  from  tho  quotations  which  servo  as 
mottoes  for  her  chapters.  It  would  bo  too  much  to  hope  that 
Longfellow  should  bo  wholly  avoided.  Many  well-chosen  passage* 
from  authors  of  11  higher  order  indicate,  both  in  their  selection  and 
their  application,  sound  taste  and  solid  judgment. 


NEW  COLORADO.* 

"  npHE  extraordinary  development  of  the  mineral  resources  of 
-L  Colorado  during  the  last  three  years,"  writes  Mr.  Hayes, 
"  has  rendered  most  of  the  books  useless  which  have  been  pre- 
viously written  about  that  region.  This  volume,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  may  therefore  he  held  to  supply  a  manifest  need."  While 
he  thus  seeks  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  works  of  earlier  travellers, 
we  cannot  believe  that,  with  the  ordinary  reader,  at  all  events,  he 
takes  the  right  way  to  recommend  his  own.  Books  of  statistics, 
no  doubt,  are  superseded  with  great  rapidity  in  a  rising  country  ; 
but  books  of  statistics  are  only  meant  for  a  certain  class  of 
students.  "  Bunkum " — if  we  may  borrow  a  piece  of  Yankee 
slang — gets  out  of  date  even  faster  than  statistics.  In  the  fast- 
growing  States  of  the  interior  of  America  it  must  want  renewing 
at  least  every  year.  Thus  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Hayes  sets 
forth  the  great  glory  of  Kansas  wall  have  lost  its  force  as  soon  as- 
the  next  Report  is  issued  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  "In  1866,"  writes  our  author,  quoting  from  that 
document,  "  Ohio  produced  10,200,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
Kansas  260,000;  in  1872  Ohio  produced  18,200,000,  and  Kansas 
2,100,000;  in  1878  Ohio  produced  32,000,000,  and  Kansas 
32,300,000."  The  repetition  of  the  word  "  produced " — espe- 
cially if  the  reader  reads  it  aloud  with  a  Yankee  twang — 
has  a  certain  solemn  effect.  But  it  is  an  effect  that  cannot  outlive 
the  publication  of  fresh  statistics.  The  same  fate  awaits  another 
passage,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  spread  of  vegetables.  "  In  1845," 
Mr.  Hayes  says,  "  vegetables  could  not  be  grown  at  Topeka  .... 
in  1870  they  could  not  be  grown  at  Newton;  in  1872  they  could 
not  he  grown  at  Larned.  In  1879  they  could  be  grown  at  Dodge 
City."  Our  knowledge  of  geography,  we  confess,  is  not  extensive 
enough  to  allow  us  to  feel  the  full  surprise  of  the  climax.  But  we 
feel  sure  that  the  next  generation  will  look  down  with  contempt 
on  the  boast  about  Dodge  City.  The  limit  of  the  growth  of  the 
cabbage  and  the  onion  will  have  been  extended  to  districts  as  yet 
unnamed  that  are  now  known  only  to  the  tribes  of  wild  Indians.  If, 
therefore,  books  are  to  be  set  aside  by  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  resources,  whether  mineral  or  vegetable,  the  work  before 
us  can  count  only  on  a  very  brief  life.  In  another  three  years  it  may 
have  reached  the  extremity  of  decrepitude.  Mr-.  Hayes  in  one 
passage  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  yet  when  he  records  the  doings 
of  the  Colorado  troops  in  1862,  he  says  that  the  account  is  "  given 
in  permanent  form  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  country." 
But  what  form  can  be  permanent  in  a  land  where  only  one  three 
years'  development  of  mineral  resources  sweeps  away  a  whole 
literature,  and  where  vegetables  which  a  short  while  ago  would 
not  be  grown  at  Larned  can  now  be  grown  at  Dodge  City? 
Even  the  Female  Seminary  which  is  at  present  one  of 
the  glories  of  Topeka  will  some  day  or  other  be  looked  upon 
with  contempt,  though,  "  for  strength  and  thoroughness  of  build- 
ing and  convenience  of  arrangement,  it  surpasses  many  of  the  most 
pretentious  ones  of  the  East."  It  was  in  Topeka  that,  so  late  as 
1845,  vegetables  could  not  be  grown.  Does  Topeka  boast  of  its 
vegetables  now  ?  Does  it  regard  a  potato  with  any  feeling  of 
triumph,  or  does  it  glory  in  a  radish  ?  In  another  thirty-five  years 
will  it  boast  of  its  Female  Seminary  ?  Long  before  that  time  its 
females  will  have  developed  into  ladies,  and  its  Seminary  into  a 
University. 

Full,  no  doubt,  of  such  sad  thoughts  as  these,  and  impressed 
with  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  growth  of  statistics  and  the 
spread  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Hayes  has  done  wisely  in  seeking  to 
keep  his  volume  a  little  longer  afloat  by  adding  to  its  lightness. 
He  not  only  indulges  in  jokes  himself,  but  ho  makes  use  of  a 
humorous  companion,  who  adorns  his  boolc  with  a  series  of 
sketches.  The  artist  has  one  great  advantage  over  tho  author. 
His  comicality — whatever  it  may  be  worth — can  be  enjoyed  at.  a 
glance.  No  wading  has  to  be  gone  through  in  order  to  reach  it. 
Now  Mr.  Hayes's  jokes,  Oil  tho  contrary,  lie  scattered  about,  and 
are  often  found  somewhat  widely  apart.  Ho  would  hayo  done 
wisely  had  he  printed  them  in  a  different  type,  or  hud  he  in  eacli 
case  shown  his  readers  by  a  side-noto  where  0110  was  to  bo  found. 
As  he  has  not  dono  this,  it  is  only  too  likely  that  many  will  break 
down  in  tho  attempt  to  reach  tho  first  of  them,  just  as  many  an 
emigrant  has  broken  down  on  tho  wide  and  dull  prairie  in  his 
attempt  to  reach  Colorado.  Mr.  Hayes's  natural  style  is  uncommonly 
heavy, and  seems  in  many  places  to  have  been  founded  on  a  careful 
study  of  the  advertisements  of  auctioneers.  It  is  after  tho  fol- 
lowing fashion,  for  example,  that  ho  begins  his  description  of 
Colorado : — 

Thin  whole  ti  1 1  i >  1 1  ilnnifiiti,  of  106,17;  square  mil''*,  may,  with  tho  ex- 
ception of  the  actrama  south-western  corner,  in  which  nre  tho  curious 
ancient  mini  and  cHfMwelllnai  of  tht  Hanoot  Gallon,  i>«  colled  essentially 

a  new  country;  since  ill  while  inhiihilnnt  1  (whom,  pending  the  new 
ren-uis-tnkiiig,  we  will  estimate  as  riiimlicrin  r  200,000)  have  all  cither  been 
horn,  or  immigrated,  within  Homo  twenty  years. 

In  describing  the  town  of  Colorado  Springs,  ho  writes: — "It 
lies  on  a  little  imrrow-gaugo  railroad.  .  .  .  destined  add  confi- 
dently expected,  say  it*  friends,  to  establish  its  ultimate  terminal 
station  in  one  of  those  '  halls  of  tho  Montezumns '  of  which  wo  so 
often  liep.r."  He  praises  the  life  of  n  eatt le-ranrhman  11s  possessing 
"tho  utmost  fascination  for  men  thoroughly  accustomed  to  tho 
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resources  ami  habits  of  the  highest  and  most  refined  civilization, 
and  presumably  liable  and  likely  to  greatly  miss  them."  Our 
readers  will  allow  that  it  will  require  a  great  deal  of  light  matter 
to  reward  them  for  going  through  many  pages  written  in  such  a 
Gtylo  as  this.  Ho  who  shall  try  but  a  very  few  pages  of  it  will  be 
presumably  liable  and  likely  either  to  fall  sound  asleep  or  to  lose 
Bis  temper. 

Mr.  Hayes  had  scarcoly  started  on  his  travels  before  lie  found 
himself  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  In  the  Western  States 
"  the  traveller,"  ho  says,  "  should  make  up  his  mind  to  accept 
without  demur  such  military  or  judicial  rank  and  title  as  may  be 
conferred  upon  him."  By  the  following  story  he  shows  the  mode 
in  which  titles  are  given  and  altered  : — 

"  I  don't  half  like,"  once  remarked  a  Scotch  fellow-traveller  of  the  writer, 
to  a  friendly  group  at  Denver,  "  the  promotion  backwar-r-d  which  I  re- 
ceive. East  of  Chicago  I  was  Colonel  ;  at  Chicago  I  was  Major ;  at 
Omaha  a  man  called  me  Captain,  and  oll'ored  me  dinner  for  thir-r-ty-five 
cents !  " 

One  of  the  group,  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  face  and  figure  before  him, 
the  kindly  yet  keen  expression,  and  the  iron-gray  whiskers,  replied  :  "  You 
ain't  Colonel  wuth  a  cent.    I  allow  that  you're  Jedge  I  " 

And  "  Jedge  "  he  was  from  that  time  forth.  Nobody  called  him  any- 
thing else.  Newly  made  acquaintances,  landlords,  stage-drivers,  conductors, 
.•ill  used  this  title,  until  his  companions  began  to  feel  as  if  they  had  known 
him  all  his  life  in  that  capacity. 

While  our  author  was  thus  made  a  Colonel,  his  companion,  the 
artist,  became  a  Commodore.  The  sketches  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  thus  enrolled  in  the  navy  form  by  far  the  best  part  of  the 
hook.  In  themselves,  though  they  arc  lively  and  now  and  then 
pretty,  they  are  not  of  any  very  great  merit.  But,  set  as  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  a  dull  narrative,  they  are  found  to  have  unusual 
attractions  for  the  reader.  The  two  friends  travel  from  place  to 
place,  and  while  one  has  his  pen  in  his  hand  the  other  has  his 
pencil.  Early  in  their  journey  they  come  to  an  arid  plain,  and  the 
Colonel  enlarges  on  "  the  power  of  that  great  beneficent  agent, 
Water."  A  dignity,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  conferred  upon  it  by 
giving  it  a  capital  letter.  In  England,  where  it  is  an  intolerable 
nuisance,  it  is  never  similarly  honoured.  The  artist,  by  the  way, 
forgets  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  great  beneficent  agent.  They  arrive 
at  the  house  of  a  cattle-farmer,  and  they  see  "  an  sesthetic  phase 
of  the  ranchman's  life."  This  is  a  subject  which  admits  of  easy 
illustration,  and  so  we  have  the  picture  of  three  gentlemen,  one 
in  his  shirt-sleeves,  listening  to  a  sentimental  lady  playing  on  a 
guitar.  But  surely  when  the  travellers  had  once  crossed 
the  Missouri  they  might  have  well  left  "  sesthetic  phases " 
behind  them.  Such  language,  ridiculous  as  it  is  anywhere, 
has  a  doubly  ridiculous  sound  in  a  description  of  the  wild  life  of 
a  Colorado  cattle-breeder.  They  presently  hear  of  some  very 
great  men.  One  had  begun  fifteen  years  ago  with  a  capital  of 
ioo  dollars,  and  his  estate  is  valued  now  at  1,500,000.  The 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State  was  once  a  small  storekeeper. 
"  He  '  grub-staked  '  some  prospectors,"  and  is  now  "  credited  with 
indefinite  millions."  Such  men  as  these — and  there  were  more  than 
one  of  them — "  are  doubtless  competent,"  to  quote  Mr.  Hayes's 
words.  "  •'  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them,'  and 
amply  support  the  wisdom  of  their  cLoice  of  location."  Mixing 
on  friendly  terms  with  these  illustrious  Americans  may  be 
found  "  gentlemen  who  will  talk,  with  faultless  Piccadilly  accent, 
of  the  last  gossip  from  London."  Has  Piccadilly  an  accent  of  its 
own  ?  We  confess  we  did  not  know  it,  but  then  we  have  never 
travelled  in  Colorado.  Some  of  these  Piccadilly  gentlemen — scions 
of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain,  as  Mr.  Hayes 
calls  them — do  not,  we  regret  to  learn,  conduct  themselves 
with  perfect  propriety  in  Colorado.  A  gentleman  from 
the  Eastern  States,  calling  on  a  lady  "  to  whom  the 
^convenances  of  life  were  traditionally  dear,  apologized  for 
the  absence  of  his  companion,  whose  clothes  suitable  for  such 
an  occasion  had  been  delayed  by  the  expressman."  We  may 
wonder,  by  the  way,  what  is  the  costume  which  a  gentleman 
ought  to  wear  who  pays  a  call  in  Colorado.  It  is  clearly  some- 
thing different  from  the  dress  in  which  a  man  goes  a  journey  by 
railway.  But  to  return  to  the  lady  of  the  traditional  convenances. 
"Only" hear  that!"  she  delightedly  cried.  "Why,  I  have  been 
meeting  the  sons  of  dukes  and  earls  with  their  pantaloons  tucked 
in  their  boots."  This  is  a  melancholy  and  a  humiliating  picture. 
These  scions  of  the  nobility  and  aristocracy  might  at  least  have 
worn  knickerbockers,  and  then  they  would  not  have  been  even 
tempted  to  put  their  boot3  to  so  very  improper  a  use.  We  could 
have  wished  that  the  artist  had  given  us  an  illustration  of  one  of 
them.  He  might  have  headed  it  "  An  Unoesthetic  Phase  in 
Colorado ;  or,  the  Boots  and  Pantaloons  of  the  Son  of  a 
Duke."  In  one  passage  Mr.  Hayes  compares  his  country 
very  unfavourably  with  ours.  A  Republic,  he  says,  treats 
its  soldiers  with  ingratitude.  For  the  battle  of  Gettsyburg 
Meade  was  only  made  a  brigadier-general,  while  Wellington  was  re- 
warded for  Waterloo  with  a  dukedom.  As  our  author  is  praising 
us  we  must  not  find  fault  with  his  history  ;  but  surely  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  question.  Gratitude  in  a  nation  is  a  fine  thing, 
but  if  there  were  no  dukes  there  would  be  no  dukes'  sons ;  and  if 
there  were  no  dukes'  sons  there  would,  likely  enough,  be  no  rude 
young  men  to  call  on  a  lady  in  Colorado  with  their  pantaloons 
tucked  into  their  boots.  Let  him  therefore  j  udge  his  own  country 
more  kindly,  and  remember  that  in  a  Republic,  if  there  are  no 
exalted  dignities  to  reward  gallantry,  on  the  other  hand  there  are 
no  scions  of  aristocracy  and  no  boots  with  pantaloons  tucked  into 
them  to  be  seen  in  a  lady's  drawing-room. 

A  prince  can  make  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that. 


But  it  is  above  his  might  to  make  a  man  wear  his  boots  and 
his  pantaloons  in  a  way  that  shall  satisfy  a  lady  to  whom  the  con- 
venances  of  life  are  traditionally  dear.  The  United  States  are  seen, 
therefore,  to  bo  wise  in  their  apparent  niggardliness;  and  Mr. 
Hayes,  even  when  he  compares  Wellington  and  Meade,  may  well 
bo  proud  of  the  Republican  institutions  under  which  it  is  his 
happiness  to  live.  We  could  wish,  however,  that,  while  his  man- 
ners are  so  good,  his  book  were  not  so  uncommonly  dull.  We  can 
recommend  it  heartily  to  the  sons  of  dukes  and  earls;  but  all 
others,  from  viscounts  downw  irds,  will  be  able  to  get  little  from 
it  by  way  either  of  instruction  or  amusement.  Those,  however, 
who  are  thinking  of  going  to  Colorado  for  their  health — and  as  a 
health  resort  it  seems  almost  unrivalled — will  iind  a  useful  chapter 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.  In  it  Mr.  Hayes  gives  a  good  deal  of 
medical  information.  He  has,  moreover,  drawn  up  a  table  of  the 
various  routes  from  New  York  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  con- 
siderable service  to  the  traveller. 


OLDFIKLD'S  NIPAL* 

THESE  two  volumes  contain  a  large  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion, acquired  during  a  residence  of  fourteen  years  at  the 
capital  of  Nepaul.  As  Residency  Suiveon,  the  late  Dr.  Oldfield 
enjoyed  opportunities  of  observation  little  if  at  all  inferior  to 
those  of  the  civilian  or  military  officer  of  high  standing  who 
usually  fills  the  post  of  Resident.  But  the  materials  are  some- 
what disjoiutedly  put  together,  and  would  have  bsen  better 
for  rearrangement  and  revision.  The  want  of  maps  is  posi- 
tively heartbrealdng.  The  earlier  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
minute  physical  description  of  the  country,  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
obscure  provinces  and  inaccessible  divisions,  there  are  enumera- 
tions of  numberless  rivers,  passes,  and  dhuns  or  valleys  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalayan  ranges,  which  are  perplexing  and  unintelligible 
from  this  mere  omission.  The  work  is,  however,  full  of  facts 
intelligently  observed  and  faithfully  recorded.  Dr.  Oldfield's  pro- 
fession placed  him  on  terms  with  Jung  Badahur  and  his  family 
almost  approaching  to  social  intimacy.  The  peculiarities  of 
Buddhist  architecture  are  brought  home  to  the  reader  by  coloured 
illustrations ;  and  there  are  happily  no  pungent  remarks  at  which 
any  of  the  most  sensitive  and  jealous  of  Indian  potentates  could 
take  offence.  An  account  of  a  people  and  country  governed  by 
a  ruler  who  still  retains  his  inviolate  independence  of  British 
authority  in  all  internal  affairs  could  not  fail  of  interest ;  and  in 
the  whole  two  volumes,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in  India  proper,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
taken  at  second-hand. 

Nepaul,  which  the  author  derives  from  two  words,  signify- 
ing "  under  the  protection  of  the  Deity,"  i3  a  mountainous 
kingdom  extending  about  five  hundred  miles  along  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Himalayas,  and  averaging  in  breadth  about  a  hundred 
miles.  Its  population  is  variously  estimated  at  from  four  to  five 
millions.  The  kingdom  is  much  cut  up  by  lofty  ridges.  Part  of 
it  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  malaria 
which  generates  a  deadly  fever  locally  known  as  the  awal.  The 
scenery  in  many  places  is  picturesque  and  grand,  and  the  climate 
at  Katmandhu,  some  5,000  feet  high,  is  enjoyable.  Therevenueof 
Nepaul  has  been  estimated  at  rather  less  than  half  a  million  of 
our  money,  but  for  this  there  are  no  reliable  data.  The  commerce 
is  insignificant,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  some  fifty  traders,  who 
reside  at  Katmandhu  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  blankets  of 
Nepaul  have  been  renowned  from  the  earliest  Hindu  times  ;  and 
gold  dust,  precious  stones,  rock  salt,  and  Yak  tails,  are  brought 
down  from  Tibet  on  the  backs  of  sheep.  Originally  the  kingdom 
was  possessed  and  governed  by  Newars,  who  were  Buddhists 
though  the  Newar  reigning  dynasty  was  Hindu,  and  claimed 
descent  from  Rama.  But  the  modern  history  of  Nepaul  dates 
from  little  more  than  one  hundred  years  back.  In  1769  the 
Goorkhas  came  down  from  the  district  of  Gorkhali,  some  fifty 
miles  from  Katmandhu,  under  Raja  Prithi  Narayan,  drove  out  the 
Newar  dynasty,  and  established  themselves  as  rulers  of  the 
country.  Our  first  attempt  at  intercourse  with  Nepaul  was 
purely  commercial ;  but  neither  Lord  Cornwallis  nor  Lord 
Wellesley  was  able  to  negotiate  a  lasting  treaty  or  to  retain  an 
English  Resident  at  the  capital.  The  attitude  of  the  Nepaul 
rulers  was  for  years  marked  by  the  most  intense  distrust  and 
suspicion  of  our  proceedings.  This  culmimted  in  the  Nepaul  war 
of  1815;  and  it  is  only  owing  to  the  delicate  management  and 
forbearance  of  our  successive  representatives  that  this  jealous 
feeling  has  at  all  been  overcome.  With  their  eastern  neighbours 
the  Goorkhas  have  not  been  very  fortunate.  The  Goorkhas  had 
to  endure  numerous  insults  and  injuries  from  the  Tibetans;  and 
every  five  years  presents  for  the  Emperor  of  China  are  sent  to 
Pekin  with  a  Nepaulese  Embassy,  the  members  of  which  are  in- 
variably subjected  to  divers  slights  and  inconveniences  at  the  hands 
of  Celestial  mandarins  and  Governors.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
century  a  Chinese  general  actually  came  within  a  few  miles  of 
Katmandhu  with  a  victorious  army  and  there  dictated  to  the 
Goorkhas  the  terms  of  an  ignominious  peace. 

Dr.  Oldfield  appears  to  have  left  behind  him  an  essay  on  Buddh- 

•  Sketches  f mm  Kipa!,  Historical  and  Descriptive  ;  with  Anecdotes  of  the 
Court  Life  and  Wild  Sports  of  the  country  in  the  time  of  Maharaja  Jang 
Bahadur,  G.C.U.,  and  an  Essay  on  Xipulese  BuddJiism.  By  the  late  Henry 
Ambrose  Oldiield,  M.D.,  many  years  Residency  Surgeon  at  Katmandhu. 
2  vols.    With  Illustrations.    London  :  Allen  &  Co.  i3So. 
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ism,  -which  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  his  other  experiences, 
but  which  the  editor  has  judiciously  published  as  throwing  light 
on  the  social  history  of  the  country.  Into  the  rise  of  Buddhism  in 
India,  into  the  reformation  of  a  degraded  Hindu  faith  under  the 
preaching  and  example  of  such  a  reformer  as  Sakya  and  such  a 
monarch  as  Asoka,  into  the  revival  of  the  Brahminical  power,  and 
the  corruption  of  the  purer  and  higher  morality  which  had  annihi- 
lated caste  and  discouraged  sanguinary  rites  and  coarse  idolatry, 
we  shall  not  enter.  But  the  contact  of  Hindus  with  Buddhists  in 
Nepaul  has  produced  such  curious  consequences  that  we  desire  to 
give  some  prominent  notice  to  this  portion  of  the  second  volume. 
Whether  Sakya  the  saint  or  Asoka  the  king  ever  visited  Nepaul 
in  person  is  comparatively  immaterial.  What  is  quite  certain  is 
that  Nepaul  is  full  of  mound-temples,  of  images  of  the  Buddh- 
ist triad  known  as  the  Tri-Ratna,  of  the  five  or  six  divine 
Buddhas,  of  a  long  train  of  eminent  saints  and  ascetics,  and 
of  sculptures  representing  the  thunderbolt,  the  bell,  and  other 
mystic  emblems.  The  religion  which  these  symbolize  is  the 
Theistic  as  distinguished  from  the  Materialistic  Buddhism ;  but 
though  this  is  obviously  the  higher  and  more  spiritual  belief,  it  is 
being  gradually  undermined  and  corrupted  by  the  worship  of  Shiva 
and  other  Hindu  deities.  Caste  has  reappeared.  The  Hindu  Newars 
retain  the  fourfold  division  of  ancient  castes,  and  the  Buddhist 
Newars,  who  form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  have  created  orders 
or  divisions  which  correspond  to  the  priestly,  the  mercantile,  and 
the  agricultural  classes.  These  castes,  again,  have  their  sub-divi- 
sions. The  Banhras,  who  answer  to  the  Brahmans,  follow  nine 
different  callings ;  monks  and  ascetics  no  longer  exist ;  monasteries 
have  become  guilds ;  and  a  class  of  heterodox  Buddhists  has 
arisen  which  performs  service  at  Hindu  temples  and  adopts 
Brahmanical  ceremonies  and  forms.  Buddhists  have  even  got  so 
far  as  to  excommunicate  some  of  their  own  faith  who  follow  menial 
and  degrading  occupations,  and  with  such  they  will  neither  inter- 
marry nor  eat.  It  is  so  far  creditable  to  the  partisans  of  these 
rival  and  contradictory  creeds  that  they  live  together  in  the  same 
cities  without  intolerance  and  animosity.  We  hear  nothing  of  those 
fanatical  outbursts  which  are  so  common  in  India,  under  the  very 
eyes  of  policemen,  magistrates,  and  Commissioners,  and  which 
nearly  always  originate  with  the  slaughter  of  a  bullock  close  to  a 
Hindu  temple,  or  the  defilement  of  a  mosque  with  the  carcase  of  a 
pig.  Buddhist  Newars  have  their  great  religious  festivals,  of 
which  Dr.  Oldfield  gives  a  list  at  page  292,  vol.  ii.,  but  we  own 
that  it  seems  to  us  difficult  to  make  out  how  they  differ  from 
Hindu  performances.  In  some  of  them  honour  is  paid  to  Bhairava, 
an  incarnation  of  Shiva.;  in  others,  to  Devi  as  Bhairavi ;  in  some, 
to  the  Lingam ;  and  in  others,  again,  to  the  cow.  This  last  the 
author  actually  divides  into  two  distinct  portions,  alleging  that 
the  cow  is  worshipped  by  Hindus  for  one  day  in  the  public  streets, 
while  the  Buddhist  devotion  is  paid  afterwards  inside  the  Vihars. 
All  the  above  seem  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  well-known 
Hindu  festivals  of  which  we  hear  so  much  on  the  plains — the 
Earn  Nabbomi,  or  birthday  of  Rama  ;  the  festival  in  honour  of 
Narayan,  a  form  of  the  god  Vishnu ;  the  Dewali,  with  its  illumin- 
ations, gambling,  and  worship  of  dogs  and  cattle ;  the  Dasserah 
and  its  hecatombs  of  slaughtered  buflaloes ;  and  the  Hooli,  with 
its  red  powder,  vulgarity,  and  obscenity.  Somehow,  we  regret  to 
observe,  Hinduism  manages  to  debase  everything  material  or  moral 
with  which  it  is  closely  allied.  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  fccdavit. 
Its  sculptures  are  hideous,  its  stories  sensual,  its  pictures  in- 
decent, and  its  ceremonies  dictated  by  lust  or  by  cruelty.  Dr. 
Oldfield  gives  a  graphic  but  repulsive  account  of  the  sacrifices 
of  buffaloes,  at  which  dancers,  called  "  Dharmis"  —  literally 
"religious  persons" — drink  copious  draughts  of  the-  warm  blood 
of  the  reeking  victims.  A  purer  faith,  based  on  the  equality  of 
all  persons,  on  purity  of  intention  and  thought,  and  on  medita- 
tion on  the  attributes  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  has,  in  Nepaul  at 
least,  no  chance  against  one  which  depends  for  its  success  on 
■costly  sacrifices,  pride  of  birth  and  position,  nnd  gorgeous  dis- 
play. We  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the 
author's  prediction  that  in  one  hundred  years'  time  Buddhism,  as 
a  separate  religion,  will  cease  to  exist  in  the  Nepaul  Valleys. 
Nor  can  we  have  reason  to  complain  if  mere  outwards  forms 
are  not  to  survive  the  extinction  of  all  that  was  sound,  elevating, 
and  ennobling  in  the  doctrines  of  Gautama. 

Accounts  of  the  character,  habits,  and  general  policy  of  the 
remarkable  Minister  who  for  thirty  years  dictated  the  policy  of 
the  Katmandhu  Durbar  will  for  most  readers  have  greater  at- 
tractions than  the  mere  enumeration  of  castes  and  lestivals  or 
the  description  of  intricate  valleys  and  lofty  ranges.  And  in 
these  volumes  the  late  Jung  Bahadur  stands  out  as  a  strong 
character,  disfigured  indeed  by  several  of  tho  Oriental  failings, 
but  far-sighted,  vigorous,  and  inclined  to  temper  despotism  with 
more  mercy  and  forbearance  thnn  wo  might  expect.  The  father 
of  Jung  Bahadur  rose  to  distinction  in  one  of  those  conspiracies 
of  which  wo  hear  so  much  at  intervals.  He  cut  down  a  man 
named  Sher  Bahadur,  who  had  attacked  tho  Raja,  and  fur  this 
"act  of  gallantry  was  permitted  ever  afterward  I  to  WM>  his 
shield  at  Court  in  the  linja's  presence."  Up  to  i.X.n  Jung  win 
biding  his  time  in  retirement,  but  in  that  year  ho  made  hit 
appearance  nt  Court  under  tho  protection  of  AlartnW  Sin/,  his 
uncle.  In  1845  Martabar,  like  so  many  other  Prime  .Ministers  of 
that  country,  was  murdered,  and  Jung  was  accused  of  com- 
plicity in  the  murder.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  our  Resident  nt 
the  time,  seems  to  throw  the  blame  on  Gaggun  .Sing  and  four 
others.  If  Jung,  who  began  by  denying  all  knowledge  of  tho 
Crime,  ended  by  boasting  that  he  had  fired  the  first  shot,  his 


boast  may  have  been  prompted  by  a  wish  to  frighten  others, 
or  else  by  the  feeling  that  led  old  John  Gudyill  to  give  out 
that  he  and  not  Cuddie  Headrigg  had  shot  Basil  Olifaunt  in 
Old  Mortality.  It  is  at  least  certain  that  in  Vol.  II.  of  Sir 
H.  Lawrences  Life  the  Queen  is  stated  to  have  been  in 
the  plot,  and  Jung  is  only  mentioned  as  "  riding  out  in  a 
buggy  with  the  murderers  of  his  uncle " ;  and  he  may  have 
done  this  afterwards  from  sheer  caution.  How  Jung  became 
supreme  is  very  clearly  told  by  Dr.  Oldfield.  There  were 
three  parties  in  the  State  about  the  year  1846.  The  Queen, 
backed  by  Gaggun  Sing,  wanted  the  Regency  for  herself  and  the 
succession  for  her  son.  The  Raja — that  is,  the  titular  king — a  weak 
and  vacillating  creature,  relied  on  a  chief  named  Eutteh  Jung, 
who  was  nominally  Premier.  Jung  himself  was  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  heir  apparent.  This  state  of  things  could  not  evidently 
last  long,  and  disputes  came  to  an  end  by  the  murder  of  Gaggun 
Sing  at  the  hands  of  an  intriguing  Brahman,  and  by  that  of 
Futteh  Jung  at  the  hands  of  Jung  Bahadur's  followers.  The 
excuse  for  Jung's  conduct  is  that,  in  all  human  probability,  he 
would  have  been  shot  himself  if  he  had  not  anticipated  his  oppo- 
nents. His  ascendency,  his  overthrow  of  the  King,  his  conduct 
during  the  second  Sikh  war,  his  reception  of  the  famous  Rani 
Chunda  Kimwar  of  Lahore,  his  visit  to  England  in  1850,  and  the 
insight  which  he  gained  into  our  power  and  resources,  are  more  or 
less  known.  It  may  be  said  that  the  latter  event  was  the  turning 
point  in  Jung's  life  and  materially  influenced  his  conduct  in  the 
Mutiny.  He  knew  the  boundless  capacities  of  England,  which 
the  Sepoys,  the  Nanas,  and  the  Moulavis  did  not.  A  politician 
of  his  extreme  sagacity  saw,  too,  that  one  who  had  been  received 
and  feted  by  the  Queen  and  the  aristocracy  must  not  be  cruel  or 
excessive  in  retaliation.  When  some  misguided  opponents  gave  out 
that  he  had  lost  caste  in  England  and  plotted  his  assassination,  he 
arrested  the  criminals,  refused  to  resort  to  the  axe  or  to  the 
blinding  needle,  and  politely  requested  Lord  Dalhousie  to  con- 
fine the  plotters  at  Allahabad.  He  discouraged  Suttee  and 
abolished  the  punishment  of  mutilation  ;  he  ordered  a  salute  to 
be  fired  on  Queen  Victoria's  birthday  and  minute  guns  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Numerous  instances  of  his 
skill  and  coolness  in  field  sports  are  given  by  Dr.  Oldfield.  He 
could  track  elephants  almost  as  well  as  his  own  mahouts,  and 
fast  for  hours  while  in  pursuit  of  game  ;  and  his  manoeuvres  for  en- 
closing elephants  in  a  stockade  or  for  beating  the  forest  for  tigers 
and  deer  were  planned  with  a  foresight  and  carried  out  with  a 
carefulness  that  would  do  credit  to  any  general  commanding 
at  a  Volunteer  review.  He  has  been  known  to  confront  leopards 
on  foot  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  very  sharp  sword,  and, 
though  cautious  and  reserved  on  public  questions,  nothing  could 
be  more  kind  and  considerate  than  his  manner  to  Englishmen 
whom  he  liked  and  respected.  Once  Dr.  Oldfield  had  gono 
out  very  early  with  the  Prime  Minister  after  leopards,  and  had 
incidentally  remarked  that  he  had  started  without  breakfast. 
Nothing  was  said,  but  a  horseman  was  quickly  despatched 
to  the  palace,  and  in  a  short  time  a  carriage  met  the  sports- 
men with  a  capital  hot  breakfast — pilaus,  cutlets,  stews,  grilled 
pheasants,  crackuells,  and  fruits.  Jung's  conduct  during  the 
Mutiny,  though  somewhat  criticized  at  the  time,  ensured  for 
him  the  graceful  recognition  of  Lord  Canning.  He  was  made  a 
G.C.B.,  and  a  tract  of  territory  on  tho  frontiers  of  Oudh,  highly 
valued  for  sporting  purposes,  which  had  been  taken  by  us  after  tho 
war  of  181 5,  was  restored  to  Nepaul.  Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined 
that  behind  all  this  courtesy  and  tho  hospitality  which  ho  showed 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  there  was  any  real  desire  for  a  closer  social 
and  commercial  union  with  that  mysterious  Power,  of  whose  pro- 
gress from  the  Jumna  to  the  Indus  he  hud  been  no  unconcerned 
spectator.  To  tho  last  year  of  his  life  Jung  had  the  strongest 
aversion  to  any  measure  that  tended  to  "  develop  "  or  "  open  up  " 
the  country.  Nothing  would  persuade  him  of  tho  virtues  of  coal 
or  cotton,  minerals  and  mining,  or  would  make  him  look  on  com- 
merce as  anything  but  a  prelude  to  empire.  Consequently  the  road 
from  the  capital  to  the  plains  of  Tirhoot  is  still  a  mere  track.  No 
invitation  is  held  out  to  independent  Englishmen  to  settle  in  the 
country.  Tho  movements  of  tho  Resident  are  carefully  watched, 
and  it  is  only  by  tact  and  doxtorous  management  that  he  is  enabled 
to  see  anything  of  the  interior,  and  to  scan  tho  condition  of  tho 
people  while  he  is  apparently  intent  on  jungle  fowl  and  deer.  It 
is  perhaps  not  unnecessary  to  add  that  this  state  of  things  can  never 
be  amended  by  despatches  and  communications  of  a  high-handed 
and  violent  kind.  Nepaul  sends  no  tribute  to  tho  Indian  Treasury; 
is  internally  independent;  nnd,  beyond  engagements  to  surrender 
criminals,  not  to  place  more  than  certain  duties  on  a  long  string  of 
exports  and  imports,  and  not  to  employ  any  Englishman,  Ameri- 
can, or  European  in  its  service,  it  pays  none  of  tlio.-e,  marks  of 
feudal  obedience  which  wo  nre  so  familiar  with  in  tho  cases  of 
numerous  potentates  anywhere  in  India  between  tho  Himalayas 
nnd  tho  sea.  There  is  not  the  smallest  necessity  for  discus- 
sing the  dill'ercncc  between  suzerainty  nnd  sovereignty  as  re- 
gards Her  Mujosty  and  the  Nepaul  Durbar.  Tho  country  is 
"  Nec  pecori  opportuna  urges,  nec  commoda  Bnccho";  com- 
merce is  uninviting  and  inexpansivo;  and  if  picturesque  tracts, 
denBo  forests,  literature  and  langunge,  and  tho  curious  admix- 
ture of  Buddhist  nnd  Hindu  customs,  nro  over  to  become 
better  known  to  us,  that  knowledge  will  only  l>"  available  by 
the  labours  of  such  men  ns  the  lute  Dr.  Oldfield  and  Mr.  Brian 
Hodgson,  who  can  collect  facts  without  exciting  surprise.  Any 
attempt  to  dragoon  the,  sur.ee  .som  of  J uug  Kihadur  into  a  chango 
of  policy  would  only  oud  in  initation,  discredit,  nnd  lailuro.  i'uf- 
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tunately  ouv  negotiations  with  the  Court  at  Kntmandhu  are  now 
10  the  hands  of  a  gentlornau  who  graduated  in  statecraft  and 
tho  management  of  Indian  princes  under  such  Viceroys  as  Lord 
Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo. 


GOMME'S  PRIMITIVE  FOLK-MOOTS.* 

ON  the  subject  of  "  Tho  Primitive  Folk-Moots  of  Britain  "  Mr. 
Gommehas  written  a  laborious  work,  which,  he  bids  us  observe, 
"  chronologically  .  .  .  holds  a  place  prior  to  any  existing  works 
on  English  History,  because  it  treats  of  a  period  of  history  prior  to 
any  that  has  been  yet  undertaken."  After  this  announcement, 
the  reader,  on  glancing  over  the  pages,  may  perhaps  bo  surprised 
at  finding  himself  among  the  familiar  scenes  of  the  Icelandic  Thing, 
as  described  in  Dasent's  Burnt  Njjal ;  tho  Free  Court  of  Corbey, 
as  described  by  Sir  Francis  Palgravc ;  tho  Northumbrian  Witena- 
gemot of  627,  as  described  by  Basda;  tho  folk-moot  on  Penenden 
Heath,  described  by  Mr.  Freeman  and  others ;  and  the  meeting  of 
John  aud  the  Barons  at  Runnymede,  which  is  recorded,  wo  believe,  in 
all  histories  except  Shakspeare's.  When  at  last  the  reader  lights 
upon  the  Berkshire  widows  riding  into  court  upon  black  rams,  as  re- 
corded in  Nos.  614  and  623  of  the  Spectator,  we  may  well  ask  if 
this  too  belongs  to  "  a  period  of  history  prior  to  any  that  has  yet 
been  undertaken."  If,  moreover,  he  has  skipped  the  preface — a 
wrong,  but  not  an  unusual,  course — he  may  find  it  difficult  to  make 
out  what  the  author  is  driving  at.  Mr.  Gomme  has  compiled  a 
mass  of  information,  often  curious  and  valuable,  about  folk-moots 
and  local  courts,  but  he  has  not  the  art  of  so  disposing  his  facts  as 
to  show  what  their  bearing  is.  The  preface,  however,  makes  it 
clear  that  Mr.  Gomme  has  a  theory,  and  to  some  extent  it  explains 
what  that  theory  is,  and  how  the  evidence  ho  has  collected  bears 
upon  it.    We  will  let  him  speak  for  himself: — 

Now,  from  the  long  series  of  instances  of  open-air  assembles  in  Britain,  I 
have  built  up  an  historical  theory  concerning  the  Primitive  Folk-moots  of 
Britain.  This  theory  is  based,  I  believe,  upon  the  strongest  possible  founda- 
tion ;  it  is  an  induction  drawn  from  a  very  wide  circle  of  facts.  But  in 
every  instance  I  have  sought  to  keep  my  facts  as  complete  as  possible — 
topographically,  historically,  and  politically.  My  first  care  has  not  been 
the  proof  of  my  historical  induction,  but  the  collection  of  all  the  known  or 
possible  instances  of  the  open-air  assembly  in  Great  Britain  which  I  could 
come  upon  during  a  long  period  of  research.  And  if,  with  these  fragments 
Df  antiquity,  I  have  endeavoured  to  build  a  fabric  which,  as  I  submit,  gives 
11s  an  important  picture  of  primitive  times  ;  if  my  argument  throughout  is 
that  these  open-air  assemblies  are  survivals  of  primitive  open-air  assem- 
blies, I  am  dependent  for  proofs  of  this  argument  upon  the  evidence  given 
by  the  collected  examples  as  they  stand  in  English  history  or  tradition 
at  this  present  day,  instead  of  the  more  strictly  scientific  data  afforded 
by  an  arch.-eological  arrangement  of  the  primitive  features  only  of  each 
example. 

Mr.  Gomme's  theory,  in  short,  appears  to  be  this: — That  the 
distinctive  feature,  or  at  least  a  distinctive  feature,  of  the  primi- 
tive assembly  is  the  meeting  in  the  open  air  under  the  light  of 
heaven,  and  that  wherever  we  find  trace  of  an  open-air  assembly  we 
see  before  us  a  survival  of  the  primitive  assembly.  Against  this  view 
we  have  nothing  to  object ;  all  we  remark  is  that  Mr.  Gomme 
hardly  makes  good  his  claim  to  be  the  historian  of  a  period  "  prior 
to  any  that  has  been  yet  undertaken."  He  deals  with  sur- 
vivals of  a  primitive  period,  not  with  the  primitive  period  itself. 
There  is  moreover  a  haziness  in  his  method  of  treatment  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  on  his  work.  He  tells  us 
that  "sociological  science  requires  a  sociological  medium,  through 
which  to  observe  the  institutions  of  civilized  countries  in  their 
primitive  condition."  If  we  do  not  always  understand  him,  it  is 
probably  because  we  are  not  accustomed  to  look  through  "  a 
sociological  medium,"  which  would  seem  to  be  something  akin  to 
smoked  glass.  He  talks  of  "  the  primitive  history  of  Britain  8 
without  satisfactorily  explaining  whether  he  means  Britain  in 
the  geographical  or  in  the  historical  sense.  His  "primitive 
political  institutions"  in  many  cases  seem  to  be,  not  British, 
but  English.  But  when  he  observes,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Free- 
man's Comparative  Politics,  "  his  researches  with  regard  to  Britain 
.  .  .  .  are  less  comprehensive  and  less  satisfactory  than  those 
with  regard  to  Teutonic  countries,"  it  is  clear  that  here  Celtic 
Britain  must  be  meant.  We  gather  that  Mr.  Gomme,  while 
rejecting  "  the  theory  of  the  exclusive  Roman  origin  of  English 
history,"  yet  does  not  wholly  accept  that  of  "  an  exclusive  Teu- 
tonic origin,"  but  believes  that  "  an  early  Celtic  occupation  and  a 
Roman  conquest  "  must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  history  of 
English  institutions.  Further  on,  he  expresses  himself  more  de- 
cidedly with  regard  to  Rome.  "  Her  civilizing  influences  not  only 
varied  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Celtic  Britons,  who  pre- 
ceded her,  but  also  the  primitive  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  followed  after  her."  But  it  is  not  always  plain  whether 
Mr.  Gomme  is  thinking  of  the  material  influence  of  the  Romans 
as  conquerors  of  Britain,  or  the  later  moral  influences  of  Rome 
upon  the  English.    Take  the  following  passage  :  — 

All  these  Roman  influences  upon  the  central  governing  authority — npon 
the  Teutonic-founded  Witan  and  upon  the  new  kiugship  and  the  new  cere- 
monial— left  the  local  communities  to  do  almost  as  tliey  would  have  done 
in  old  times,  and  to  develop  almost  as  they  would  have  done  if  no  Roman 
power  had  swept  over  them. 

Now  no  Roman  power  had  ever  swept  over  the  English  local 
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communities,  simply  because  the  Romans  had  swept  themselves 
out  of  the  land  before  the  English  tribes  came  into  it.  From  this 
passage  we  can  only  conclude  that  Mr.  Gomme  holds  that  the 
English  local  communities  wero  evolved  out  of  the  Celtic  local 
communities  which  had  preceded  them — a  view  which  we  need 
hardly  say  is  rejected  by  our  foremost  historical  scholars. 

Thus  mucli  of  tho  author's  theory  ;  we  now  turn  to  consider 
how  he  has  worked  it  out.  At  first  sight  it  seems  somewhat  un- 
reasonable that  Kemble  and  Mr.  Freeman  should  be  blamed  by  im- 
plication for  stepping  on  to  German  and  Swiss  ground,  and  that  Mr. 
Freeman's  favourite  Swiss  institutions  in  particular  should  be  said  to 
"  usurp  the  place  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  English  examples," 
when  Sir.  Gomme  himself  goes  to  the  Jews  and  the  Red  Indians  for 
analogies.  But  then  he  sets  them  in  the  proper  sociological  light, 
which  we  suppose  Mr.  Freeman  has  failed  to  do.  When  we  come 
to  Mr.  Gomme's  English  examples,  we  notice  one  case — that  of  the 
Northumbrian  Witenagemot  of  627 — in  which  the  zeal  of  the 
theorist  has  carried  him  beyond  his  authority.  He  assumes  that 
it  was  an  open-air  meeting,  remarking  that  "  The  Saxons  " — we 
pause  to  observe  that  in  this  case  they  were  Angles — 

did  not  assemble  in  the  great  city  of  the  Romans  [York] — they  met  out- 
side its  walls,  and  for  a  purpose  which  would  not  certainly  brook  the  re- 
straint of  a  building.  No  less  important  business  was  discussed  there  than 
the  desertion  of  paganism  and  reception  of  Christianity  by  the  people  of 
Northumberland.  The  whole  story  is  told  by  Beda  (Ecc.  Hitt.,  ii.  13) : 
the  stirring  address  of  the  Bishop  Paulinus,  the  conversion  of  Eadround 
[s/c]  the  king,  and  the  vigorous  onslaught  there  and  then  made,  in  sight  of 
all  the  assembled  people,  upon  the  sacred  altars  of  the  pagan  faith  by  the 
high-priest  Cdefi. 

Now  Ba;da  does  not  tell  us  whether  the  meeting  was  out  of 
doors  or  in,  or  indeed  where  it  was  holden.  The  only  distinct 
geographical  indication  is  that  from  it  Coifi  rode  to  the  temple  oi 
Godmunddingaham,  "  non  longe  ab  Eburaco  ad  Orientem,  ultra 
amnom  Doruventionem  " — presumably  Goodmanham,  near  Market 
Weighton.  Mr.  Gomme  assumes  that  the  people  were  assembled 
in  sight  of  the  temple — in  which  case  they  must  have  been 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  walls  of  York — but  this  again, 
Baeda  does  not  say.  Nor  is  it  quite  certain  that  it  was 
a  vast  popular  assemblage,  such  as  Mr.  Gomme  conceives. 
Without  further  entering  into  the  question  debated  between 
Mr.  Freeman  and  Canon  Stubbs  as  to  the  democratic  or 
aristocratic  constitution  of  the  Witenagemot,  we  may  say 
that  this  passage  in  Bseda  on  the  whole  makes  in  favour  of 
the  aristocratic  theory.  At  any  rate  the  populus  is  never  men- 
tioned, and  it  is  clear  that  the  valgus,  who  thought  that  Coifi  had 
gone  mad,  knew  nothing  of  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Witan 
in  council.  In  describing  a  later,  and  undoubtedly  an  open-air, 
Northumbrian  Gemot — that  in  which  Bishop  Walcher  was  slain 
—  Mr.  Gomme  lays  stress  upon  its  being  held  at  the  ac- 
customed place,  words  which  he  italicizes.  But,  on  turn- 
ing to  his  authority,  Roger  of  Wendover,  we  find  in  the 
corresponding  passage  "  ad  placita  con3ueta,"  which  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Had  Mr.  Gomme  extended  his  researches  to 
Florence,  or  to  Symeon  and  the  Durham  History,  or  to  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  where  all  the  autho- 
rities for  the  scene  are  cited  and  compared,  he  would  have  learned 
the  name  of  the  place  of  meeting — Caput  Caprso  or  Gateshead — 
and  that  the  place,  as  well  as  the  day — "  locum  et  diem  quo  con- 
venire  " — had  been  fixed  by  previous  arrangement  between  the 
Bishop  and  the  aggrieved  persons,  which  is  rather  against  the 
notion  of  there  being  any  "  accustomed  place."  For  purposes  of 
accurate  historical  inquiry,  it  is  useless  to  pick  out  "  a  story  which 
Roger  of  Wendover  relates  "  and  to  reason  upon  it  as  if  it  was  the 
only  existing  version.  In  Roger's  story  the  cause  of  oflence  given 
by  "the  Bishop  differs  altogether  from  that  assigned  by  Florence, 
an  earlier  and  better  authority.  This  Gemot  at  Gateshead  is  an 
important  one  for  Mr.  Gomme's  purpose,  because  it  is  distinctly 
said — though  not  by  Roger  of  Wendover — to  have  been  held  sub 
divo,  although  the  foreign  Bishop,  shrinking,  as  well  he  might, 
from  confronting  the  fierce  Northumbrian  crowd,  retired  with  his 
party  into  the  neighbouring  church,  at  the  door  of  which  he  was 
finally  cut  down.  As  we  have  in  some  instances  criticized 
Mr.  Gomme's  treatment  of  his  materials,  we  must  say  on  the  other 
hand  that  he  has  done  good  service  by  directing  attention  to  the 
frequency  and  importance  of  open-air  meetings.  There  is  also 
some  force  in  his  argument  that  the  presumption,  when  there  is 
no  direct  evidence,  is  rather  in  favour  of  a  meeting  being  held 
without  than  within  doors: — 

For,  of  course,  as  the  folk-moot  is  nowhere  described  in  any  of  the  code9 
of  laws,  or  in  any  of  the  early  chronicles,  the  open-air  meeting  was  not  a 
feature  to  be  any  more  specially  noted  and  recorded,  than  any  other  primi- 
tive features  which  belonged  to  it.  It  was  no  more  to  these  early  historians 
or  legal  scribes  to  see  a  great  meeting  upon  a  plain  or  a  hill,  or  by  the  banks 
of  a  famous  stream,  than  it  is  to  modern  historians  to  see  and  hear  of  our 
great  meetings,  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  under  the  roofs  of  halls  speci- 
ally built  for  the  purpose. 

This  is  well  put ;  but  Mr.  Gomme  rather  spoils  its  effect  by 
going  on  to  prove  too  much.  "  It  falls  in  with  this  general  view 
of  the  case  to  observe  that  special  mention  is  made  of  such  a  meet- 
ing as  that  in  the  upper  floor  of  a  house  at  Calne."  The  real  reason 
why  "  special  mention  "  is  made  of  the  Calne  meeting  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  was  because  the  floor  fell  in,  to  the  great  hurt  and 
damage,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  death,  of  the  Witan  there  as- 
sembled. Perhaps  Mr.  Gomme  will  say  that  it  was  a  deserved 
judgment  on  them  for  leaving  the  ways  of  their  forefathers,  and 
the  free  air  of  heaven. 

By  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  mass  of  infor- 
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mation  which  the  author  has  collected  as  to  the  procedure  and 
customs  of  local,  and  especially  of  manorial,  courts.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  these  obscure  local  institutions  are  the  right  place  in 
which  to  search  for  survivals  and  traditions  of  the  distant  past. 
Such  a  tradition  we  come  upon  in  the  forfeiture  for  non-payment 
of  the  "  wroth  silver  "  due  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh's  court  at 
Knightlow  Cross — "a  white  bull  with  a  red  nose  and  ears  of  the 
same  colour."  This  carries  us  back  to  the  days  when  the  Chil- 
linghain  wild  cattle  were  tame.  We  do  not  wonder  at  hearing 
that  "  the  fine  has  not  been  paid  within  man's  memory."  Much  of 
Mr.  Gomme's  information  is,  as  might  be  expected,  and  as  he 
I  modestly  owns,  compiled  from  books ;  but  as  he  has  the  great 
literary  virtue  of  naming  the  sources  of  his  knowledge,  the 
reader  can  judge  for  himself  what  it  is  worth.  In  one  case, 
that  of  the  manor-court  of  Enborne,  already  mentioned,  the 
author  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  the  authorities 
from  which  the  Spectator  derived  whatever  there  may  be  of 
fact  in  its  account.  Mr.  Spectator's  correspondent,  it  should 
be  remembered,  took  up  the  subject  of  the  Enborne  court,  not 
out  of  interest  in  primitive  history,  but  simply  as  a  peg  whereon 
to  hang  one  of  those  elaborate  jests  on  female  frailty  which  never 
failed  to  tickle  our  forefathers.  Mr.  Gomme  solemnly  repeats  as 
authentic  history — "  The  steward  of  the  Enborne  manors  adjourned 
to  '  Burnabybright '  [sic]  that  they  might  have  a  day  before  them  " 
— a  detail  which,  till  it  is  pointed  out  to  us  in  some  more  serious 
authority,  we  shall  continue  to  regard  as  a  mere  joke.  From  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gomme  speaks  of  "  the  curious  custom  "  "  as 
recorded  in  the  Spectator,"  one  would  almost  think  that  be  really 
believed  that  "  my  friend,  the  love-casuist,"  had,  as  he  professed, 
searched  into  the  authentic  records  of  the  court.  But  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  all  Mr.  Gomme's  facts  are  of  this  kind.  A  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  has  been  obtained  from  private 
and  local  sources ;  and  this,  of  course,  is  more  valuable  than 
excerpts  from  books.  Altogether,  the  student  of  early  institutions 
will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  Primitive  Folk-moots,  although 
it  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  work  rather  of  an  antiquary  and 
collector  of  historical  fragments  than  of  an  historical  scholar. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SALDANHA." 

IN  these  two  large  and  closely  printed  volumes  the  Count  of 
Carnota  has  told  everything  about  the  life  of  his  hero  and 
brother-in-law  which  a  sympathizing  admirer  could  wish  to  tell, 
and  has  only  omitted  what  was  necessary  to  make  his  career  and 
surroundings  intelligible.  The  author  is  properly  anxious  not 
to  swell  his  biography  to  an  excessive  size ;  but  he  has  been  very 
unfortunate  in  his  suppressions.  Saldanha's  comings  and  goings, 
even  of  the  most  insignificant  character,  are  told  at  length,  but 
the  revolutions  in  which  his  life  was  passed  are  dismissed  as  too 
tedious  for  telling.  The  brave,  wise,  and  patriotic  Marshal  (we 
speak  in  the  sense  of  the  Count  of  Carnota)  goes  into  exile,  for 
instance,  in  1837,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  "restore  the 
Charter  of  1826";  and  all  that  the  Marshal's  biographer  thinks 
proper  to  tell  us  about  the  attempt  in  question  is  that  "  It  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  certainty  to  whom  should  be  ascribed 
the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  Belem."  To  be  sure  the  paragraph 
ends  with  the  interesting  statement  that  Saldanba  "  retired  from 
Belem  disgusted  with  what  he  had  witnessed."  When  this  is 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  opinion  of"  those  in 
circumstances  to  form  a  correct  judgment"  (as  nobody  is  named 
we  conclude  that  this  means  the  Count  of  Carnota),  "  Saldanba 
alone  came  out  of  the  affair  with  honour  and  dignity,"  it  is  plain 
that  some  persons  behaved  very  badly ;  but  who  they  were,  or 
what  they  did,  the  reader  is  left  to  learn  from  other  sources. 
Indeed,  he  must  find  even  the  sources  for  himself,  as  the  Count  is 
very  chary  of  citing  authorities.  This  is  how  the  biographer  of 
tho  chief  actorof  the  struggle  of  1837  gives  its  history  : — 

The  plans  for  this  purpose  (the  restoration  of  the  charter  of  1826)  were 
very  carefully  prepared,  and  afforded  reasonable  hope  of  racceia  ;  but, 
through  unfortunate  misunderstandings  on  the  part  of  some  of  tho-e  who 
held  subordinate  commands,  the  orders  of  the  Marshals  were  not  effectu- 
ally carried  out.  It  would  he  iinpos.->ilde  to  inter  into  the  details  of  this 
struggle  without  extending  this  biography  to  far  too  great  a  length  to 
satisfy  the  English  reader.  We  will  therefore  only  say  with  respect  to  the 
battle  of  Chun  da  Feira,  at  which  the  author  was  present,  that  the  too 
much  good  faith  of  the  Marshals  Terceira  and  Saldanba  at  the  moment  "I 
victory  allowed  that  victory  to  slip  through  their  hand.,  in  cons- i|iic  ni'c  of 
the  urgent  request  of  the  losing  party  for  n  cessation  of  hostilities  in  order 
to  span  the  further  effusion  of  Portuguese  blood. 

Yet  immediately  afterwards  tho  author  can  find  space  for  a  long 
proclamation,  in  the  usual  magniloquent  1'eninsulnr  style,  by 
Saldanba  and  his  brother-in-arms,  Luis  da  Silvn  Moiiiinho 
d'Albuquerque,  setting  forth  their  own  surpassing  patriotism,  dis- 
interestedness, and  humanity.  Had  this  b  en  referred  to  in  n 
note,  and  the  gist  of  it  given  in  two  lines  of  tin)  text,  which 
■would  bo  amply  sufficient,  tho  space  economized  mirdil  havo  been 

usefully  employed  in  giving  ■  lew  explanation*,    Bui  this  is 

the    course  foil  owed    by    the   iiuthor    throughout.      Notes  of 
the  Marshal's  to  his  wife  and  children,  mostly  of  no  interest; 
letters  from  hi  in  to  the  author,  and  letters  t.i  him  from  various 
illustrious  obscure  rival  intriguers,  are  printed  literally  by  tho  | 
dozen;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Snldanhn's  own  despatches  to 
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Dom  Pedro,  there  is  scarcely  a  line  which  can  be  really  considered 
as  illustrating  the  actions  of  the  writers.  The  Marshal's  notes  to 
his  family  are  such  as  any  affectionate  father  might  write ;  but  the 
others  are  merely  the  pompous,  self-laudatory  froth  which  every- 
body familiar  with  the  politics  of  Spain  and  Portugal  has  heard 
ad  nauseam  from  innumerable  greedy  intriguers.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  Count's  own  narrative  the  events  follow  one  another  "  like 
geese."  This  was  the  case  with  the  author's  Life  of  Pombal,  in 
which  he  appeared  to  take  for  granted  that  his  readers  already 
possessed  such  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Portugal 
as  would  render  his  own  work  quite  superfluous  to  them.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  proclamations  and  letters  printed,  and  a  goodly 
portion  of  the  narrative,  might  well  have  been  exchanged  for  a 
coherent  account  of  the  condition  of  Portugal  and  the  beliefs  and 
aims  of  its  people.  Saldanba  himself  would  have  profited  by  the 
exchange. 

The  faults  of  the  book  are,  we  imagine,  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Count  of  Carnota  has  uo  real  interest  in  the  historical  and  poli- 
tical aspects  of  his  subject.  He  has  written  the  Life  of  Sal- 
danba, as  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Pombal,  because  he  admired  the  men 
with  that  helpless  sort  of  hero-worship  which  is  content  to  admire 
their  actions  without  trying  to  understand  them.  Towards 
Saldanba  his  feelings  were  those  of  personal  friendship,  which  began 
with  boyish  admiration  in  the  "  cheerless  month  of  November  1827," 
in  Sussex  Place,  Eegent's  Park.  The  Count  of  Carnota  was  then 
Master  Athelstane,  and  the  Liberal  heroes  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  a  very  general  object  of  admiration  to  boys  with  a  healthy 
love  of  adventure.  The  friendship  then  formed  continued  until 
Saldanha's  death.  In  1856  the  author  and  bis  hero  became 
connected  by  marringe.  Saldanba  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
a  Miss  Hogan,  and  being  determined  to  marry  again,  came 
to  England  to  propose  to  Mrs.  Binns,  a  widowed  sister  of 
the  author's.  The  Duke  did  not  leave  Portugal  uncon- 
ditionally resolved  on  this  bold  step.  When  asking  the  King's 
permission  to  travel  and  to  marry,  as  the  Portuguese  law  requires 
the  nobles  to  do,  he  informed  Dom  Pedro  that  be  should  only 
marry  the  lady  if  she  were  not  so  changed  as  to  be  "  found  wear- 
ing a  icig."  We  have  the  Count  of  Carnota's  word  for  it  that 
this  announcement  caused  "  the  stern  Dom  Pedro,"  who  had  never 
been  seen  to  laugh,  to  writhe  with  laughter.  We  wonder  what 
the  Duke's  heirs  did  when  they  read  it  in  print.  Fortunately,  as 
the  author  says,  "  There  was  no  wiy  to  mar  their  happiness  !  "  and 
Mrs.  Binns  became  Duchess  of  Saldanba.  There  are  a  great  many 
personal  details  of  this  nature  scattered  about  the  book,  and  mixed 
with  them  much  profound  moral  reflection  of  the  kind  which  con- 
sists in  pointing  out  that  everything  would  have  been  settled 
much  more  nicely  if  all  parties  concerned  had  been  better  men. 

The  true  interest  which  attaches  to  the  career  of  the  Duke  of 
Saldanba  was  admirably  put  by  Lafayette  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  in  1833.  He  says,  "  Votre  all'aire  portugaise  est  devenue 
europeenne.  C'est  uu  commencement  da  cinquieme  acte,  qui 
j'espure  terminera  la  tragedie  de  '89,  au  profit  de  la  liberty  de 
cette  partie  du  monde."  During  the  latter  years  of  Ferdinand 
VII.  of  Spain,  and  before  the  necessity  of  finding  some 
support  for  his  daughter  Isabel  had  induced  him  to  seek 
reconcilement  with  tho  Liberals,  the  friends  of  constitutional 
liberty  in  the  Peninsula  were  compelled  to  fight  their  battles  in 
Portugal.  In  both  countries  the  real  cause  of  dispute  was  the  de- 
termination of  a  minority  of  the  people,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  to  secure  better  government  than  they  could  hope  for  from 
the  old  absolute  monarchy,  supported  as  it  was  by  the  Church  and 
the  rural  population.  These  latter,  .again,  supported  the  absolute 
King  because  any  attack  on  the  Church  or  on  their  rooted  habits 
roused  them  at  once  to  armed  opposition.  Don  Carlos  or  Dom  Miguel, 
on  one  side,  and  the  various  Constitutions  on  the  other,  were  simply 
pretexts.  Constitutional  government  has  seldom  been  taken 
seriously  in  tho  Peninsula.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
had  either  Ferdinand  VII.  or  Dotn  Miguel  been  able  men 
capable  of  governing  well,  tlioy  might  havu  ruled  with  absolute 
power,  supported  by  the  steady  loyalty  of  their  subjects,  to  tho  day 
of  their  death.  Perhaps  fortunately,  their  rule  was  of  a  kind 
■rHch  would  not  have  been  tolerated  at  any  period  of  their 
country's  history,  and  Ferdinand  was  compelled  by  interests  of  his 
own  to  seek  the  alliance  of  tho  Liberals.  Tho  latter  became 
also  the  pets  of  the  more  nggressive  Liberal  parties  outside  of  their 
own  country,  and  were  patronized  (with  a  strict  regard  for  his 
own  interests)  by  Louis  I'hilippe,  and  by  tho  restless  activity  of 
1,1)1(1  I 'alnier.ston.  Whate.vci  iuteioM  Saldanha's  caieer  may  havo 
beyond  his  own  country  is  duo  to  tho  part  ho  played  in  that 
struggle. 

Without  going  all  tho  length  of  tho  Count  of  Carnota's  ad- 
miration, which  is  fur  beyond  I  ho  utmost  allowed  to  biographers, 
it  is  only  just,  to  acknow  lodge  that  that  part  was  honourable. 
.SaManli.i  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  his  own  interest,  but  ho 
h  id  al  1  a  sincere,  regard  for  the  interests  of  bis  country,  and  when 
the  tun  directly  da  ln-d  he  was  capable  of  sacrificing  his  own.  Ho 
was  at  nny  r.ilo  conspicuously  above  the  ordinary  low  level  of 
Spanish  or  I'lu  tugu-  s(<  public  men.  His  abilities  as  a  soldier  appear 
to  have  I,,  i-n  re  ij  1  ctnhli  .  'I  be  '  'oiint  habitu  illy  writes  nboul  him 
.I'll  In-  1.1  I  bi  en  a  Napoleon,  and  in  one  passage  ho  establishes  a 
perfectly  ridiculous  companion  between  his  operations  nguinst  thu 
aigoeUtet   in  Hautarem  and    Wellington's    campaign  against 

Ma    1  111  over  the  mi        ground.    Tim  j.auie  tone  is  maintained 

throughout.  In  giving  an  account  of  the  siege  of  Oporto,  in  1833, 
the  author  iiidulgi  s  in  a  great  deal  of  somewhat  puerile  satiro 
ngaiust  SolignAc,  the  French  general  first  placed  in  command  by 
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tho  Liberals,  who  was"  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  offence  of 
standing  in  Sahianhn's  way.  His  failure  to  raise  tho  siege  and 
his  final  retirement  are  exulted  over  with  much  glee.  Colonel 
Bad COCk  (of  the  7th  Hussars),  who  was  present  as  agent  of  the 
English  Government,  very  sensibly  attributes  the  French  general's 
failure  to  the  fact  that  tho  Portuguese  habitually  disobeyed  bis 
orders  and  caballed  against  him.  Saldanha,  who  succeeded  him, 
showed  both  energy  and  personal  courage ;  but  it  is  plain  from 
Colonel  Badcock's  narrative  that  he  owed  as  much  to  good 
fortius  as  to  merit.  According  to  that  officer,  a  Peninsular 
veteran,  tho  Miguelite  generals  committed  "  every  sort  of 
blunder,''  and  actions  swollen  into  great  battles  by  our  author 
and  the  judiciously  vague  despatches  of  Saldanha  shrink  in  his 
sceptical  narrative  into  mere  skirmishes.  Yet,  if  Saldanha  was  not 
a  great  general,  he  was  not  improbably  as  good  as  Bourmont,  the 
French  chief  of  the  Miguelites  (who  was  doubtless  hampered  by 
intrigue  as  Solignac  had  been),  and  certainly  better  than  any  of  his 
Portuguese  rivals.  The  great  service  he  did  his  party  was  to 
supply  it  with  a  native  leader  of  sufficient  energy  and  ability  to 
end  tho  war  by  a  complete  surrender  of  the  enemy,  and  not  such  a 
compromise  as  the  Convention  of  Yergara.  He  thoroughly  appre- 
ciated the  lighting  powers  of  those  ragged  foreign  (mostly 
British  J  adventurers,  the  Oporto  grenadiers,  "  who  fought  and 
wero  flogged,  and  were  not  paid,''  and  he  trusted  them  to  bring 
him  oil'  safe  when,  as  for  instance,  at  Almoster,  his  tactics  were  at 
fault.  As  a  politician,  Saldanha  habitually  supported  the  Charter 
of  1 S26,  a  moderate  compromise  which  left  the  central  Govern- 
ment strong  enough  to  suppress  mere  anarchy.  Although  he 
was  probably  not  spotless,  ho  was  doubtless  as  sincere  in 
his  principles  as  any  of  his  contemporaries.  What  the  realities 
of  his  political  career  were,  it  is  impossible  to  learn  from  this 
life,  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  Sa'danha  took  good  care 
that  it  always  should  be  impossible.  The  Count  of  Carnota 
seems  to  consider  his  own  unsupported  assertion  sufficient,  and 
indeed  his  book  contains  abundant  proof  that  he  was  never  trusted 
with  the  real  secret  of  what  was  going  forward.  Wo  conceive  we 
pay  him  a  compliment  in  saying  so. 

In  one  respect  Saldanha  differed  very  widely  from  contemporary 
Spanish  generals  and  politicians.  lie  was  by  birth  and  education 
a  gentleman.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  a  grandson  of  Pombal 
and  descended  from  the  Austrian  house  of  Daun.  His  father's 
family  was,  like  those  of  most. of  the  Portuguese  nobility,  a  branch 
of  an  ancient  Castilian  house,  and  was  besides  connected  by 
marriage  with  the  Itohau-Chabots.  Saldanha  received  a  good 
education  in  one  of  the  schools  established  by  Pombal,  and  at- 
tained in  particular  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  English,  which 
he  wrote  well.  His  despatches,  especially  those  written  to 
persuade  Dom  Pedro  to  come  from  Brazil  and  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Portugal,  are  clear  and  able.  His 
biographer  informs  us  that  in  his  boyhood  Saldanha  took  Sir 
Charles  Grandisou  for  his  model,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  he  acted 
up  to  it.  The  Marshal  was  not  quite  so  immaculate  a  hero  as  that; 
but  he  can  still  be  respected,  and,  if  compared  with  the  average 
Spanish  or  Portuguese  politician,  may  be  highly  respected.  In 
private  life  he  was  apparently  kindly  and  considerate  of  others. 


TWO  NOVELS.* 

rpiIE  first  of  these  two  stories  is  of  considerable  merit,  and  will 
-1-  well  repay  the  trouble  of  reading.  Of  the  second  we  shall 
have  something  to  say  preseutly.  Mr.  Caroli  is  the  son  of  a 
Genoese  sea-captain,  who  in  tho  course  of  his  voyages  comes  to 
London  and  falls  in  love  with  the  sister  of  a  merchant  with  whom 
he  has  dealings.  The  brother  views  the  match  with  the  antipathy 
of  a  thick-headed  domineering  man,  fond  in  his  way  of  his  sister, 
and  suspicious  of  the  iuiquities  which  he  supposes  to  be  con- 
cealed under  the  imposing  presence  and  attractive  manners  of  the 
foreign  suitor.  The  lover,  however,  after  standing  the  test  of  a 
year's  absence  and  of  the  most  searching  inquiries,  succeeds  in 
marrying  the  girl,  and  takes  her  away  with  him  to  his  own  country. 
Mr.  Caroli,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  born  at  Genoa,  and  educated 
during  his  earlier  years  at  Yenice.  He  is  thence,  at  the  time  when 
the  independence  of  Venice  was  threatened  and  afterwards  destroyed 
by  Napoleon,  transferred  to  London.  The  boy's  life  in  London, 
where  he  grows  up,  and  h's  warfare  with  his  unsympathetic 
English  relatives,  are  described  with  a  good  deal  of  cleverness  and 
humour.  One  of  his  chief  enemies  is  a  certain  Miss  Potts — a 
"family  connection"  who,  after  the  death  of  his  uncle's  wife, 
undertakes  the  maufigement  of  the  household.  Sho  is  a  sour, 
vindictive  old  maid,  the  terror  of  children,  whose  portrait  is 
capitally  drawn.  To  this  home  the  mother  and  child  return, 
while  the  father  continues  his  seafaring  pursuits.  He  is  soon 
lost  sight  of,  having  been  captured,  as  appears  later  on,  by  the 
Algerian  corsairs,  who  at  that  time  followed  their  trade  with 
comparative  impunity  ;  and  his  wife  and  two  children  are  left  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  their  English  relations.  As  year  after 
year  goes  by  without  any  news  being  heard  of  the  father,  the 
strangers  sink  more  and  more  into  the  position  of  poor  relations, 
and  have  to  undergo  all  the  indignities  and  humiliations  which 
such  a  position  is  apt  to  carry  with  it.    The  sister  dies  early,  and 
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the  boy,  after  a  couple  of  years'  schooling,  is  put  to  a  trade.  Ilia 
early  friendships  are  described  with  much  grace  and  feeling, 
especially  his  relations  with  a  family  of  French  emigrants  named 
Dufour.  Just  as  his  relations  with  hisown  kindred  are  fast  becoming 
intolerable,  he  is  saved  by  the  appearance  of  a  Genoese  uncle,  with 
whom  ho  and  his  mother  start  on  their  return  to  Italy.  The 
voyage  is  marked  by  two  events  of  importance.  First,  Mr.  Caroli, 
then  a  young  man  of  twenty  years  of  age,  falls  in  love  with  Angela 
Bocco,  tho  daughter  of  tho  captain  of  tho  vessel ;  and  secondly, 
all  his  hopes  are  cut  short  by  the  capture  of  tho  ship  by  Barbary 
pirates.  The  second  volume  and  tho  greater  part  of  the  third  are 
taken  up  with  a  description  of  slave  life  in  Algiers.  The  subject 
has  the  advantage  of  novelty,  and  is  treated  with  a  picturesque- 
liveliness,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  freedom  from  all  sensa- 
tional effect,  not  often  to  be  met  with  in  recent  novels.  But  there 
is  undoubtedly  too  much  of  it,  or  rather  of  the  reflections  and  dis- 
sertations which  are  mixed  up  with  it.  Mr.  Caroli  succeeds,  by 
his  own  labours  and  by  the  interest  of  friends,  in  ransoming 
Angela  at  the  end  of  a  considerable  time,  but  has  himself  to  wait 
for  his  release  till  tho  famous  bombardment  by  Lord  Exmoutlr 
put  a  final  end  to  European  slavery  in  Algiers.  Ho  comes  back 
to  England  to  find  Angela  married  to  his  cousin  and  boyish 
enemy  Augustus  Maitland,  and  to  console  himself  at  last  in  the 
love  of  Antoinette  Dufour,  his  early  friend  and  playmate. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  that  is  attractive  and  interesting,  it 
is  pleasant  to  read,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  impression  behind.  Its 
moral  tone  is  blameless ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  wanted  to  find  fault, 
we  should  say  that  it  contains  rather  too  many  obvious  and  thread- 
bare reflections  on  moral  and  religious  themes.  The  sketches  of 
childish  life  and  character  at  the  beginning  are  excellent.  The 
development  of  character  and  of  the  story  as  the  hero  grows  up 
is  less  successful ;  and  the  hurried  and  huddled  style  of  the  con- 
clusion, where  fifty  pages  describe  a  number  of  the  most  decisive 
events  of  the  hero's  life,  cause  one  to  regret  the  length  to  which 
the  Algerian  part  of  the  narrative  had  been  extended.  Had  we 
been  spared  some  of  the  moralizing  in  that  part  of  the  book,  not 
only  would  more  spaoe  have  been  left  at  the  end  for  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  plot,  but  the  Algerian  experiences  would  have  formed  a 
picturesque  series  which  could  be  read  without  "skipping"  or 
effort  of  the  attention. 

We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  in  favour  of  Dr.  Victoria.  It 
is  just  one  of  the  books  which  are  an  affliction  to  the  reviewer. 
There  are  a  great  many  novels  which,  without  being  con- 
spicuously silly  or  objectionable  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  are 
so  flat  and  empty,  so  destitute  of  point  or  of  any  reason  to  exist, 
that  it  becomes  a  problem  not  only  who  reads  them,  but  who 
could  possibly  take  the  trouble  and  undergo  the  manual  labour  of 
writing  them.  The  mass  of  good  books  now  existing  is  so  great, 
and  the  time  to  read  and  digest  them  so  short,  that  a  bad  book 
or  an  inane  book  ought  to  be  pointed  out  as  a  public  nuisance. 
In  some  respects  a  simply  inane  hook  is  even  more  of  a  nuisance 
than  a  positively  bad  one.  For  out  of  a  bad  one  there  is  often  some 
amusement  to  be  got.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  nobody  is  bound  to 
read  a  book  which  he  does  not  like.  But  so  nobody  is  bound  to- 
buy  an  article  that  he  does  not  like  in  the  market.  It  is  not  the 
less  true  that  it  is  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  market  glutted  with  worth- 
less or  spurious  articles.  They  diminish  the  chances  of  those  people 
who  do  good  work,  and  they  tend  still  further  to  lower  the  taste  of 
the  idle  and  half-educated  persons  of  all  classes  to  whom  only  such 
books  appeal.  There  is,  however,  one  point  on  which  something 
is  to  be  learned  and  some  amusement  to  be  got  from  this  otherwise 
uninstructive  and  unentertaining  narrative.  Let  the  reader  go 
through  it,  and  correct  the  bad  French  with  which  it  is  plentifully 
sprinkled,  and  he  will  have  sharpened  his  recollection,  if  it  is 
rusty,  of  the  elements  of  French  grammar,  while  he  will  have 
derived  some  amused  astonishment  from  the  question  why  a  writer 
should  deal  so  freely  with  a  language  of  which  he  has  still  the 
simplest  rules  to  learn.  We  read  of  a  mnucaise  quart  U'heure,  of 
avec  millcs  amities,  of  Que  tu  es  heureux  addressed  to  a  woman,  of 
Ah,  e'est  honteusp,  and  so  forth.  We  find  Italian  like  pappilini  for 
papalini ;  Si,  Signor,  e  vera  for  Si,  Signore,  i  vero ;  Vittor'10 
Emanuale  for  Vittorio  Emanuelc  We  have  in  German  Brautigam 
for  Braiitijam,  and  we  have  a  word  like  figurantes,  which  belongs 
to  no  one  known  tongue,  though  it  may  hi  a  compound  of  two. 
To  quote  the  author's  own  words,  "  Let  fools  scoff  as  they  will, 
knowledge  is  a  power  ";  and  we  might  suggest  that  a  slight  knowledge 
of  the  languages  one  writes  in  or  quotes  from  may  serve  as  a  shield 
and  buckler  against  the  mockery  of  the  irreverent  reader.  As  to 
his  own  language,  the  author  escapes  from  many  of  the  difficulties- 
which  beset  composition  in  it  by  adopting  what  may  be  termed 
the  inte'rjectional  style,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : — 

Not  an  hour,  not  a  minute,  not  a  moment,  in  which  she  could  call  herself 
free.  Yet  every  hour,  every  minute,  every  moment  dedicated  to  her.»elf. 
Inventing  newcombination  of  colours  lor  this  dress  and  that ;  shopping; 
sitting  lor  her  portraits  in  many  styles  ;  riding  in  the  park,  driving  in  the 
park  ;  morning  calls ;  daily  services  in  fashionable  churches ;  morning 
concerts  and  daily  kettledrums  ;  dinners,  dances,  theatres,  drawing-rooms — 
all  following  each  other  unceasingly,  unendlessly.  Moving  from  one 
point  of  vantage  to>  another.  Admiration,  here,  admiration  there.  Some- 
what of  satiety  at  last.  Something  else  to  seek  for.  Something  more 
lasting,  more  real — for  the  reign  of  the  belle  of  the  season  cannot  last  ;  the 
worshippers  of  beauty  need  change.  It  is  for  this  season.  But  for  the 
next — who  can  tell  ? 

So  much  for  the  style,  native  and  foreign,  of  this  book.  The 
story  runs  as  follows.  It  opens  with  an  unpleasant  death-bed 
scene,  in  which  a  betrayed  and  forsaken  girl  leaves  behind  her,  to 
the  care  of  an  aunt,  the*  child  who  afterwards  turns  out  the  heroine 
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of  the  tale.  To  summarize  her  story,  she  studies  medicine  and 
marries  nobody.  She  is  wooed  by  one  of  the  heroes,  Sir  Francis 
Hawthorne,  "  a  dark,  sunburnt  young  man,  with  an  air  of  quiet 
determination  which  showed  itself  in  everything  he  said  or  did, 
and  would  have  caused  him  to  be  recognized  in  any  part  of  the 
world  as  an  Englishman."  The  author's  patriotism  seems  here  to 
lead  him  to  take  too  unfavourable  a  view  of  the  other  nations  of 
tho  earth,  among  whom  we  can  recall  several  persons  of  our 
acquaintance  who  are  not  without  this  "  air  of  quiet  deter- 
mination/' Yet  his  frequent  quotations  from  other  tongues 
indicate  that  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  blind  hostility,  but  rather 
"  in  spite  of  all  temptations  to  belong  to  other  nations," 
that  he  claims  for  us  a  monopoly  of  this  imposing  personal 
quality.  Victoria  accepts  Sir  Francis,  but  hardly  has  she  done 
so  when  she  attains  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  the  secret  of  her  birth 
is  then,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  aunt,  revealed  to  her 
in  a  document  handed  her  by  a  certain  Dr.  Pringle,  who 
acts  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  her;  whereupon  she  breaks  off  the 
match,  and  sets  to  work  for  her  profession.  Victoria  is  closely 
united  with  the  Yorke  family,  the  two  daughters  of  which, 
Geraldine  and  Eva,  are  bosoji  friends  of  hers.  Geraldine  marries 
a  duke  whom  she  does  not  care  for,  and  it  is  of  her  that  the  inter- 
jectional  passage  quoted  above  is  written.  Sir  Francis,  failing  in 
love,  tries  to  get  into  Parliament,  and  fails  in  this  also.  Victoria 
goes  to  Zurich  to  study,  and  Sir  Francis  to  Italy  to  improve  him- 
self in  other  ways.  Of  the  really  interesting  student  life  in 
Zurich,  which  would  have  fitted  in  admirably  at  this  part  of  the 
story,  the  writer  gives  us,  whether  from  ignorance  of  it  or  not,  no 
picture  at  all.  Sir  Francis  betakes  himself  to  Rome,  but  what  he 
does  there  it  is  hard  to  make  out.  He  certainly  moralizes  a  little, 
and  does  so  after  this  fashion: — "Rome  !  that  city  in  which  the 
Past  looms  out  of  the  dimness  of  time  in  proportions  which  dwarf 
the  Present,  stand  out  as  the  Present  may  in  all  the  gloss  and 
glitter  of  its  modish  garb!"  with  more  of  a  like  sort.  He  bewails 
at  much  length,  and  in  a  similar  strain,  the  evils  which  supersti- 
tion has  inflicted  on  the  human  race.  "  The  Rome  of  tourists  and 
guide-books" — in  other  words,  all  the  treasures  of  painting  and 
sculpture  which  are  to  be  found  in  Rome — Sir  Francis  did  not 
"  care  to  see "  ;  neither  does  he  care  to  see  the  Pope  and  our 
good  friends  the  "pappttmi."  So  he  leaves  Rome  and  moralizes 
again  on  the  bad  cultivation  of  the  Campagna.  Surely  if  this 
rising  young  politician  was  above  seeing  the  Vatican  because 
"  tourists  "  go  there  too,  he  might  not  have  been  above  studying 
the  social  and  political  life  of  modern  Italy,  and  might  have  re- 
turned to  England  a  trifle  fuller  of  knowledge  and  a  trifle  less 
devoted  to  aphoristic  wisdom.  In  Florence,  however,  his  taste 
for  art  awakes  or  revives.  "  His  days  were  spent  in  her  galleries, 
in  her  churches,  and  he  marvelled  at  the  genius,  the  patience,  the 
life-long  assiduity,  which  had  left  such  a  lasting  record  of  loving 
labour."  He  objects,  however,  to  putting  pictures  together  in 
large  numbers,  and  thinks  that  the  artists  would  be  grieved  at 
finding  so  many  people  looking  at  them.  The  churches  please 
him  leas  still,  because  of  the  candles  which  stand  on  the  altars 
aud  hinder  the  spectator  from  seeing  them  properly.  A  trifle 
given  to  the  cuBtode,  if  only  Sir  Francis  had  known  it,  would  have 
caused  every  candle  to  vanish  with  marvellous  speed.  Instead  of 
offering  this,  however,  Sir  Francis  moralizes  yet  again,  this  time 
on  the  end  of  art.  "  To  what  extent  had  art  performed  its 
mission  as  a  teacher  ?  :'  I5ut  here  we  must  give  up  the  attempt 
to  follow  out  the  subtle  workings  of  Sir  Francis's  logic.  "  Man," 
he  says,  "  has  no  innate  idea  of  beauty."  "  Tho  answer  came," 
we  read,  "  but  Sir  Francis  was  not  satisfied  with  it."  "  What !  n 
he  again  asks,  "is  this  true?3  And  so,  finding  no  solution 
of  his  doubts,  he  begins  to  moralize  once  more.  The  rest 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Sir  Francis  joins  tho  Alpine 
Club,  gets  into  Parliament,  and,  let  it  bo  hoped,  leaves  off  the 
practice  of  the  sage  Mambris  of  Voltaire,  qui  faisait  toujours  des 
reflexions.  Victoria  turns  out  to  be  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Yorko  and 
sister  of  Geraldine.  She  also  turns  out  an  excellent  oculist,  and 
performs  a  skilful  operation  by  which  sight  is  given  to  a  blind  girl. 
Sir  Francis  marries  Geraldine  after  all,  her  husband  having  oppor- 
tunely betaken  himself  to  another  world ;  and  the  minor  characters 
of  the  book  mostly  turn  out  well  and  end  happily.  Tho  author 
delivers  himself  shortly  before  bo  concludes  of  an  oracular  utter- 
ance, with  which  we,  too,  will  draw  to  a  conclusion : — "  This  book 
is  not  intended  to  be  '  realistic,'  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  ; 
if  it  were,  we  should  ask  the  reader  to  put  it  into  the  firo  at  once." 
Wo  do  not  know  what  is  the  distinction  between  "  realistic,"  in 
tho  ancient  and  modern  sense  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  novels, 
nor  do  we  in  any  case  suggest  to  the  reader  that  ho  should  treat 
tho  book  so  impolitely ;  he  will  do  better  to  leave  it  uncut. 


GERMAN  UTBBATUBK 

flHIE  Albanians  (l),  having  contributed  tin  ir  mito  to  tho 
J-  general  embroilment  of  the  Eastern  question,  have  fiiirly 
enrned  tho  privilege  of  having  n  Special  Correspondent  among 
them  to  make  Europe  understand,  it  poHsible,  who  they  are  and 
■what  they  want.  Tho  peculiarity  of  their  language  renders  inter- 
course with  them  no  easy  matter,  and  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
Herr  Spiridion  Gopcevic"  in  this  respect,  and  from  his  general 

(l)  Oberalbnnien  und  trinr  Liga.  Ethnoo;riiphl*cli-polit|v'h-||i<tori<u  h 
gcschildert  von  Splridion  fiopiVvie.  \.<-\\>/.\,j>:  Dunrker  fc  Hmnhlot. 
Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgnte. 


familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  are  more  than 
a  compensation  for  his  strong  political  prepossessions  and  a  flip- 
pant style  of  writing  more  becoming  a  representative  of  the  press 
than  an  ethnographer  and  historian.  In  the  former  capacity 
Herr  Gopcevic  writes  very  amusingly  ;  but  has  not  much  to 
describe,  except  landscape  scenery  and  his  own  sufferings  from 
vermin,  bad  coffee,  and  the  lack  of  small  change.  The  really 
valuable  portions  of  his  work  are  his  elucidation  of  the  obscurities 
of  Albanian  ethnology  and  history,  and  his  sketch  of  the  manners 
of  the  people.  The  Albanians  are,  he  thinks,  the  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgian  population  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peninsulas — a  theory  for  which  he  himself  assigns  no  conclusive 
evidence,  but  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  countenanced  by  the 
curious  fact  that  the  only  vestige  of  the  old  Messapian  language 
originally  spoken  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is  an 
Albanian  word.  The  name  by  which  the  people  call  themselves, 
Skipetar  (rock-people),  in  itself  condenses  the  history  of  a  race 
driven  from  the  plains  and  maintaining  its  independence  in  the 
most  inaccessible  districts.  There,  however,  the  Albanians  have 
not  merely  entrenched,  but  extended,  themselves ;  for  Herr 
Gopcevic  shows  by  the  evidence  of  local  names  that  the 
northern  districts  of  Albania  must  have  been  occupied  by 
Servians  in  the  medioeval  period.  At  present  the  people  are 
divided  into  two  chief  tribes — the  Gegi  of  the  north  and 
the  Toski  of  the  south — whose  dialects  differ  as  widely  as  High 
and  Low  German.  It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general  history 
and  character  of  the  country  that  the  mountaineers  should  be 
generally  Christians,  while  Mohammedanism  prevails  in  the  more 
level  districts.  The  most  important  Christian  tribes  are  the  Mali- 
sori  and  the  Miredita,  both  virtually  independent  of  the  Porte.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  independence  of  all  foreign  control 
can  be  long  maintained,  and,  according  to  Herr  Gopcevic",  the 
country  is  even  now  the  theatre  of  an  underhand  struggle  between 
Austria  and  Italy.  Much  perturbation,  he  says,  was  recently 
occasioned  among  the  Austrian  authorities  by  the  discovery  that 
the  Italian  Franciscans,  upon  whom  they  had  relied  as  political 
emissaries,  were  secretly  agitating  on  behalf  of  their  own  country. 
The  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy  upon  the  Christian  population 
is  very  great,  and,  as  it  is  used  rather  to  discourage  than  to  pro- 
mote education  and  civilization,  the  condition  of  their  people  in 
these  respects,  equally  with  that  of  the  Mohammedans,  is  very  low. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  Herr  Gopcevic  who  is 
probably  a  Servian,  has  no  affection  either  for  Austrians  or 
Catholics,  and  his  dislike  for  both  is  continually  breaking  out. 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  anticipate  any  satisfactory 
destiny  for  this  interesting  people,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  ecclesiastical  differences  should,  to  all  appearance,  estrange 
them  completely  from  the  Greek  kingdom,  to  which  they  naturally 
belong,  and  to  whose  population  they  would  contribute  a  very 
valuable  element. 

The  interest  of  a  publication  which  we  may  safely  attribute  to  Herr 
Julius  Eckardt,  "  Nicholas  I.  to  Alexander  III."  (2),  is  somewhat 
diminished  by  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  contents 
having  already  appeared  in  periodicals,  aud  by  its  consisting  of  a 
series  of  detached  papers,  which,  however  attractive  in  themselves, 
afford  no  comprehensive  view  of  the  period  of  transition  through 
which  the  Russian  Empire  has  been  passing.  They  cast,  never- 
theless, numerous  side-lights  upon  some  interesting  though  minor 
phases  of  this  great  historical  drama.  Their  especial  value,  per- 
haps, consists  in  the  number  of  private  official  reports  of  which  the 
author  has  contrived  to  obtain  copies,  which  bear  every  internal 
evidence  of  genuineness,  and  whioli,  having  been  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Rundschau,  would  have  been  already  contested  if 
there  were  any  room  for  controversy.  Among  these  are  two 
elaborate  memoirs  on  the  foreign  relations  of  Russia  in  the  years 
1864  and  1 069,  remarkable  for  the  frankness  with  which  other 
Powers  are  spoken  of,  and  involuntarily  suggesting  tho  conclusion 
that  Russia's  interests  are  so  adverso  to  those  of  all  other  European 
States  that  durable  alliances  are  impossible  for  her.  Another  memo- 
randum relates  to  the  Polish  insurrection  ;  another  secret  document, 
and  an  exceedingly  curious  one,  is  a  withering  rebuke  addressed  by 
Marshal  Paskewitsch  to  Prince  Gortschakoll'for  his  mismanagement 
of  the  Crimean  campaign.  Paskewitch  takes  the  greatest  blame 
to  himself  for  having  dissuaded  tho  Emperor  from  dismissing 
Gortschakoff,  to  whom  ho  imputes  disasters  which  woro  evi- 
dently felt  as  extremely  severe  at  the  time,  whatever  attempts 
may  sinco  have  been  made  to  cxtenuato  them.  "Tho  Russian 
Emigration  in  London  from  1852  to  1864  "  is  an  entortaiiiing 
account  of  tho  relations  of  Alexander  llcrzen  with  Kossuth, 
Lcdni-Rollin,  Kakunin,  and  other  leading  exiles.  These  seem 
to  havo  been,  for  the  most  part,  anything  but  brotherly.  A 
postscript  to  tho  work  declares  revolution  in  Russia  to  bo 
inevitable,  but  intimates  that  thero  is  yet  timo  to  prescribo  and 
control  its  course.  Parliamentary  institutions  are  pronounced 
wholly  ununited  to  the  country. 

Herr  fJelfcken'f)  political  history  of  the  Crimean  wnr(i)  is  mado 
up  of  a  series  of  M'p.'irato  M  udie  j,  01110  of  which  have  already  ap- 
peared in  periodicals.  It  is  chiefly  intended  to  pre  out  the  subject 
in  the  now  light  thrown  upon  it  by  such  important  recent  pub- 
lications an  tlin  diplomatic  memoirs  of  Karon  Joinini  and  the 
French  history  by  M.  Rousset;  tho  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort  is 

(3)  I  "on  S'trnlriiii  I.  in  Alfxandsf  III.  Si,  I'rlrrnliunjrr  llrilnh/r  tur 
nnirtir,,  SussiiehsM  (jnctiichtt.  Leipzig:  DflMkU  nnd  Hubfefc 
London  :  Kolrkmnnn. 

(3)  Zitr  (irtrliirhln  ilr*  orientiitiicfien  Krityrn,  1353-1856.  Von  1'.  II. 
Qcfickcn.    Ucrlin  :  Pttctd.    London:  Williams  fc  Norgnlu. 
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also  laid  freoly  under  contribution.  The  author'a  criticism  is  re- 
markably judicious  and  impartial.  Ho  fully  admits  the  abnegation 
of  international  duties  by  Austria  and  Prussia  during  the  contest, 
and  tho  pernicious  consequences  of  this  apparently  crafty  policy 
for  tho  former  State  ;  ho  also  recognizes  tho  substantial  advantages 
gained  by  England,  notwithstanding  her  numerous  deceptions  and 
mortifications,  while  pointing  out  how  these  were  again  sacriliced 
by  tho  weakness  of  English  policy  at  Constantinople  since  Lord 
Stratford  do  lledcliffe's  time.  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  blamed  for 
having  lacked  the  courage  to  act  upon  bis  own  sound  judgment, 
and  stop  the  lato  war  at  the  commencement,  as  ho  afterwards 
acknowledged  he  could  have  done.  History  will  ratify  the 
censure,  but  chronology  will  not  bear  Herr  Gell'ckeu  out  in 
asserting  that  the  Congress  of  Berlin  was  influenced  by  tho 
Russian  mission  to  Candahar.  For  the  future  Herr  Geffcken 
looks  confidently  to  the  alliance  of  Austria  and  Prussia  as  a 
bulwark  against  further  Slavonic  aggression,  and  predicts  that  it 
will  ere  long  be  joined  by  England. 

The  history  of  the  Margraves  of  Meissen  (4)  is,  no  doubt,  of 
considerable  local  interest,  but  presents  nothing  attractive  to 
general  readers  except  the  light  incidentally  thrown  upon  tho 
Germanization  of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
Teutonic  conquest,  inhabited  the  district  between  the  Saale  and 
the  Odor.  The  process  appears  to  have  been  very  gradual ;  and, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  country,  very  peaceful,  being 
effected  chiefly  by  missionaries,  and  the  general  superiority  of 
civilization  over  barbarism.  One  possibly  unwelcome  corollary 
seeins  to  result  from  Herr  Posse's  data,  that  the  eastern  half  of 
Germany  must  be  deeply  leavened  with  Slavonic  blood. 

Herr  Carl  Frey  (5)  treats  of  an  important  and  curious  chapter 
in  German  history — the  alienations  of  the  Imperial  domain  under 
Philip,  King  of  the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  tho  thirteenth 
century.  Philip  appears  to  have  been  driven  to  this  course  by 
absolute  necessity,  and  his  policy  was  justified  by  success  so  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  but  the  diminution  of  the  sovereign's 
private  resources  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  the  long 
paralysis  of  the  central  authority  in  Germany.  Another  curious 
question,  the  relation  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  to  the  German 
Empire,  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by  Dr.  R.  Stemfeld  (6). 

Love's  miniature  biographies  of  the  Forsters,  father  and  son, 
and  the  brothers  Humboldt  (7),  are  reprints  from  that  exceedingly 
valuable  work,  the  Alhjumeine  Deutsche  Jlioyrapliic.  The  lives  of 
the  Forsters,  although  perfectly  adequate  as  contributions  to  a 
biographical  dictionary,  hardly  merit  reprinting ;  and  Herr  Dove 
is  less  at  home  with  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  than  with  his  more 
celebrated,  but  perhaps  not  really  more  eminent,  brother.  His 
account  of  the  latter  is  very  good,  duly  appreciative,  but  impartial, 
and,  like  the  other  articles,  tree  from  the  patriotic  exaggeration 
which  might  have  been  expected  and  excused  in  a  dictionary  of 
national  celebrities. 

The  minor  writings  of  Wilhelm  Grimm  (8)  form  an  acceptable 
counterpart  to  the  similar  collection  of  the  miscellaneous  remains 
of  his  more  celebrated  brother  Jacob.  So  far  as  indicated  by  the 
first  volume,  they  consist  principally  of  studies  in  early  German 
literature  and  foik-lore,  including  some  reviews  of  works  by  Achiui 
von  Arnim  and  other  members  of  the  Romantic  school.  By  far 
the  most  extensive  is  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  German  poetry, 
first  published  in  1808.  The  volume  is  prefaced  by  a  short  auto- 
biography, written  in  1 831,  and  highly  characteristic  of  the 
simplicity,  candour,  and  unpretending  desert  of  the  writer. 

The  Codex  "Wirziburgensis,  the  most  important  of  the  Irish 
M33.,  edited  by  Herr  Zimmer  (9),  contains  a  very  copious  gloss, 
partly  Latin  and  partly  Irish,  upon  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  It 
is  rather  an  abridged  commentary  than  a  mere  glossary,  and  is  of 
considerable  philological,  though  of  no  other,  value.  The  date  is 
probably  the  ninth  century.  Herr  Zimmer  has  added  a  number  of 
other  fragments  from  various  MSS.,  including  some  very  curious 
incantations,  and  has  accompanied  the  collection  with  an  elaborate 
preface. 

Dr.  Steinthal's  (10)  standard  work  on  the  science  of  language 
appears  in  a  new  edition,  with  improvements.  The  first  part,  which 
is  all  at  present  published,  is  devoted  to  the  general  theory  of  lan- 
guage, and  strives  to  elucidate  the  problem  of  its  origin  by 
research  into  the  psychological  aspects  of  the  phenomenon.  It  is 
very  ingenious,  but  chiefly  serves  to  establish  how  very  short  a  way 
such  research  will  take  us,  and  how  essential  in  every  investigation 
are  the  actual  observation  and  experiment  which  are  unfortunately 
impracticable  in  this. 


(4)  Die  Marhgrnfen  v.m  Meissen  und  das  Havs  Wetter.  bis  zu  Konrad 
dem  Grnssen.  von  Otto  Posse.  Leipzig:  Giesecke&  Devrient.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(5)  Die  Scliiclisale  des  konigKchen  Gules  in  Dcutschland  untcr  den  lelzten 
Stuufcrn  seit  Kihiig  Fhilipp.  Von  Carl  Frey.  Berlin  :  Hertz.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(6)  Das  Verhiiltniss  des  Arelats  zh  Kaiser  und  Reich  vom  Tode  Fried- 
richs  I.  bis  znm  Interregnum.  Vou  1».  Stcrnfeld.  lierlin  :  Hertz.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

(7)  Die  Forsters  und  die  Humboldt*.  Von  Alfred  Dove.  Leipzig : 
Dnncker  &  Huinblot.    London  :  Nutt. 

(8)  Kleinere  Schriften.  Von  Wilhelm  Grimm.  Herausgegeben  von  G. 
Ilinrichs.    Bd.  1.   Berlin:  Diimmler.    London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

(9)  Glossae  Hibernicae  c  codicibus  Wirziburgensi  Carolisridiensibus  aliis 
edidit  II.  Zimmer.  Berolini :  apud  Weidmannos.  Londini :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

(10)  Abriss  t!ir  Sprachwistenschaft.  Von  Dr.  H.  Steinthal.  Th.  1. 
Berlin:  Diimmler.    London:  Nutt. 


Peter  Martyr's  letters  (11)  are  well  known  as  a  valuable  source 
for  contemporary  history,  especially  the  history  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  and  tho  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  In  some  instances,  however,  Martyr's  prognosti- 
cations display  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  as  to  justify  a 
suspicion  that  they  have  been  interpolated,  or  at  least  revised  after 
the  event.  Dr.  Heidenheiuier,  the  author  of  an  interesting  and 
useful  monograph  upon  this  body  of  correspondence,  seems  to  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  on  tho  subject.  Enough  of  undoubted 
genuineness  nevertheless  remains  to  render  the  collection  exceed- 
ingly valuable,  and  Dr.  Ileidenheimer  satisfactorily  proves  its  general 
trustworthiness  by  its  undesigned  coincidences  with  other  sources. 
He  has  further  done  much  to  recommend  it  to  the  reader  by  an 
analysis  of  Martyr's  most  important  references  to  public  affairs,  and 
a  list  of  tho  most  remarkable  persons  to  whom  his  letters  are 
addressed  or  who  are  mentioned  in  them,  as  well  as  a  biographical 
introduction  and  a  sketch  of  Martyr's  performances  as  a  diplo- 
matist and  writer  on  geography.  One  of  the  most  curious  points 
in  Martyr's  writings  is  their  testimony  to  the  penury  of  Spain, 
even  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  influence  upon  European  affairs, 
and  the  general  aversion  of  her  people  to  commercial  or  industrial 
pursuits. 

The  German  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Shipwrecked  Persons 
has  published  (12),  in  aid  of  its  funds,  an  album  of  facsimile 
autographs  and  drawings  by  eminent  contemporaries,  from  the 
Emperor  downwards,  although  Prince  Bismarck  does  not  seem  to 
have  contributed.  Some  of  the  autographs  are  of  considerable 
length,  and  possess  much  interest  for  those  able  to  decipher 
German  handwriting. 

The  centenary  of  Voss's  translation  of  the  Odyssey  ( 1 3)  is  ap- 
propriately celebrated  by  a  republication  of  this  noble  work  in  its 
original  form,  the  alterations  which  it  has  since  undergone  not 
being  invariably  regarded  as  improvements.  Herr  Bernays,  the 
editor,  has  prefixed  a  long  and  interesting  preface  on  the  history 
of  the  work  and  of  Homeric  translation  in  Germany  before  the 
time  of  Voss.  The  Germans  seem  to  have  been  very  slow  to 
discover  the  peculiar  adaptation  of  their  language  for  the  re- 
production of  the'  Homeric  hexameter  and  the  Homeric  com- 
pound epithets.  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  translator  of  Milton,  first 
showed  that  it  was  feasible ;  but  long  after  Bodmer  no  less  a 
poet  than  Burger  was  still  trying  heroic  blank  verse — a  metre 
which  German  poets  have  never  learned  to  write.  Stolberg 
responded  with  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
the  hexameter;  and,  while  Burger  and  Stolberg  were  contending 
for  the  crown,  Voss  stepped  forward  and  carried  it  off. 

"  Sword  and  Pen  "  (14),  by  Count  Adelmann,  is  a  pretty  story, 
rather  sentimental,  but  not  deficient  in  power.  The  military 
scenes  fire  particularly  lifelike,  and  the  trouble  in  which  the 
hero  involves  himself  by  writing  a  pamphlet  is  characteristic  of 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  Germany.  The  preface  is  sensible 
and  patriotic. 

It  took  twenty-one  years  for  the  First  Part  of  Faust  (15)  to  make 
its  way  to  the  stage  as  a  complete  tragedy,  although  specimens 
and  adaptations  had  been  presented  some  years  before,  one  in 
England.  Klingemann,  whose  own  version  of  the  legend  is  so 
unmercifully  ridiculed  by  Carlyle,  was  the  manager  on  the  first 
actual  representation,  and  was  presented  by  Goethe  with  an 
amethyst  ring,  whose  genuineness  is  much  questioned  by  the 
cognoscenti.  The  first  partis  now  fully  recognized  as  a  stock  piece. 
The  Second  Part  is  still  struggling  to  establish  itself,  and  will, 
Herr  Creizenach  thinks,  scarcely  obtain  more  than  a  succes 
d'estime. 

Goethe's  pretty  little  operatic  trifle,  Jeri  und  Bately  (16),  is 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  its  original  form,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
ducal  library  at  Gotha. 

The  "  Hungarian  Review  "  (17),  published  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Sciences,  is  a  continuation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  "  Literary  Reports  from  Hungary,"  addressed  more 
directly  to  the  general  European  public.  The  first  number  con- 
tains several  articles  of  considerable  importance,  among  which  a 
reassuring  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Germans  and  the 
Magyars  is  the  most  important,  and  the  sketch  of  Galeotti 
Marzio,  an  Italian  scholar  and  adventurer,  who  found  his  way  to 
Hungary  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  most 
entertaining. 

This  month's  number  of  the  Itunchchau  (18)  is  very  good.  The 
contribution  of  most  importance  is  perhaps  a  secret  memorandum, 
addressed  to  the  Russian  Government,  on  the  progress  of  Nihilism 
in  1873,  which,  early  as  the  date  is,  refutes  the  notion  that 


(11)  Pelrus  Martyr  Anglerius  und  sein  Op'is  Kpistolarum.  Von  Dr. 
II.  Heidcnheimer.    Berlin  :  Seehagen.    London  :  Nutt. 

(12)  Aus  Sturm  und  Koth.  Selbstschrif ten- Album  des  Deutschtn  Reiclies 
Berlin  :  Schorer.    London  :  Nutt. 

(13)  Homers  Odgssee.  Von  Johann  Heinrich  Voss.  Abdnick  del 
ersten  Ausgabe  vom  Jahre  1781,  mit  einerEinleituug  von  Michael  Bernay*. 
Stuttgart:  Siegle.    London:  Nutt. 

(14)  Schwcrl  und  Feder.  Roman  von  Alfred  Graf  Adelmann.  Jena: 
Costenoble.    Loudon :  Nutt. 

(15)  Die  Biilmengescliichte  des  GoeOie'schen  Faust.  Von  W.  Creizenach. 
Frankfurt:  L'utten  &  Loening.    London:  Nutt. 

( 16)  Jeri  und  Biitely.  In  der  ursprunglic/ien  Gestalt  zum  ersten  Md 
herausgegeben.    Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co.    London  :  Nutt. 

(17)  Ungarische  Revue.  Herausgegeben  von  Paul  Hunfnlvy.  Leipzig: 
Brockhaus.    London  :  Nutt. 

(18)  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
Berlin  :  Paetcl.    London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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Nihilism  is  the  creation  of  a  mere  knot  of  desperadoes.  It 
rather  appears  the  result  of  general  dissatisfaction,  accumulating 
dangerous  elements  for  which  no  safety-valve  has  been  provided. 
Another  very  interesting  paper  is  Count  Scher  Thosz's  reminis- 
cences of  the  Hungarian  insurrection  of  1848.  The  Count 
served  under  Gbrgey,  for  whom  he  has  an  enthusiastic 
admiration,  and  whose  surrender  to  the  Russians  certainly 
seems  less  extraordinary  when  we  hear  of  the  contemptuous  feel- 
ing of  the  latter  towards  their  Austrian  allies.  Gorgey,  it  ap- 
pears, had  actually  offered  the  crown  of  Hungary  to  the  Duke  de 
Leuchtenberg,  but  the  overture  led  to  nothing.  Count  Thosz  is  a 
plain,  straightforward  soldier,  and  ignores  the  political  jealousy 
and  envy  which  are  usually  supposed  to  have  influenced  his 
general's  conduct.  Dr.  Brandes  writes  a  very  fair  analysis  of 
Gustave  Flaubert ;  the  Prussian  officer's  journal  of  the  events  of 
1848  is  continued,  and  an  article  on  Tunis  contributes  something 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  situation.  The  writer  considers  that 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Bey  necessitated  European  in- 
tervention in  some  form.  The  State,  it  appears,  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy  some  years  ago.  Khaireddin  Pasha  rescued  it  for  a 
time;  but  since  his  disgrace  the  old  condition  of  affairs  has 
returned. 
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A'iVASOVSKY    EXHIBITION.— "COLUMBUS'S  SHIP 
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fWENS    COLLEGE,    MANCHESTER.— Under    a  recent 
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J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Segistrar. 

COMERSETSHLRE  COLLEGE,  BATH.— An  EXAMINA- 

^  TION  will  be  held  on  July  13  and  14,  to  elect  to  SEVEN  ENTRANCE  SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Head-Masteb. 
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HIGHGATE  SCHOOL. — Sir  R.  CHOLMELEY'S  FOUNDA- 
TION, 1565.-SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  £24  per  annum,  open  to  Competition  in  July.— 
Further  particulars  on  application  to  the  Rev.  the  Heaij-Mastkr,  School  House, 
Highgate,  N.  

IR   A.   JUDD'S    SCHOOL,    TONBRIDGE. — Examination 

20th  September  next  SIX  SCHOLARSHIPS,  consisting  of  exemption  from  tuition 

fees,  for  Two  BOYS  under  Seventeen,  Two  under  Fifteen,  Two  under  Fourteen.  For  one  of  the 
two  under  Fifteen  an  Exhibition  of  f  40.  Also  THREE  HOUSE  SCHOLAKSHIPS.-Apply 
to  Rev.  T.  B.  Rowe,  M.A.,  Head-Master,  Tonbridge. 

PREPARATORY  EDUCATION.— TWO  SCHOLARSHIPS 
of  30  Guineas  per  annum,  in  a  First-class  SCHOOL  on  the  South  Coast,  will  be  given  in 
July  to  BOYS  under  Eleven,  who  are  intended  for  one  of  the  Public  Schools.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  the  Sons  of  Clerjrymen,  and  easy  Examination  Papers  will  be  sent  to  the  homes 
of  applicants.— Address,  Clericus,  care  of  Messrs.  Askiu,  Gabbitas,  and  Killik,  9A  Sackville 
Street,  London,  W. 
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LVERN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  Tuesday,  Septembers". 
For  particulars,  apply  to  Henry  Aldrich,  Esq.,  Secretary. 

TRINITY  COLLEGE  SCHOOL,  STRATFORD-ON-AVON. — 
The  Warden,  RICHARD  CURRY,  M.A.,  is  assisted  by  Seven  Resident  Graduate 
Masters,  two  being  specially  for  Modern  Languages.  Special  preparation  for  the  Universities, 
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pAREFUL  PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS, 
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VERNON'S  PATENT  CHINA  and  GLASS 

V  COMPANY,  Limited. 

Tho  Public  are  invited  to  Inspect  nn  Assortment  of  Articles 
Exhibited  at  93  Regent  Street,  W. 


CAPITAL   £30,000,    IN    6,000    SHARES  OP 
£5  EACH. 

Of  which  1,-00  Shares  nrc  reserved  ns  part  payment  to  the  Vendor. 


1,500  Shares  have  already  heen  applied  for  hy  the 
Directors  and  their  Friends. 

Payment  as  follows :—£l  on  Application; 

£2  on  Allotment ; 
£1  on  July  31,  1881; 
£1  on  August  31,  1881. 


Directors. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  GALLOWAY,  Cumloden, 
Newton  Stewart,  iS'.B.,  and  17  Upper  Grosvonor  Street, 
London  (Chairman). 

ROBT.  VANS  AGNEW,  Esq.,  Barnbarroch,  Wigtonshire,  N.B. 

WM.  McCIILERY,  Esq.,  Balininnoch  Lodge,  Kirkcowan,  N.B. 

JAMES  DREW,  Esq.,  Boon  Hill,  Newton  Stewart,  N.B. 

JAMES  WILSON,  Esq.  (Ex-Provost  of  Govan),  West  India 
Merchant,  Glasgow. 

ERNEST  ZUCOANI,  Esq.,  41  Brick  Lane,  Spitalfields,  London. 

Patent  Superinten dent. 
JAMES  VERNON,  Esq.  (the  Inventor),  Newton  Stewart,  N.B. 

Bankers. 

LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK,  21  Lombard  Street, 
London.  E.C. 

BRITISH  LINEN  COMPANY,  Glasgow,  and  Newton  Stewart. 
Solicitors. 

Mr.  CLEMENTS,  17  Gresharn  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  J.  M.  TAYLOR  &  FOULIS,  180  St.  Vincent  Street, 
Glasgow. 

Secretary  and  Manager. 
(To  be  Nominated  by  the  Directors.) 
Temporary  Offices:  93  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  Company  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  from  Mr.  James 
Vkrnon  the  Patents  which  he  has  obtained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium,  Hungary,  and  the  United 
States,  for  attaching  a  projecting  edge  of  Indiarubber  to  the  base  of  Glass, 
China,  Earthenware,  Bronze,  and  similar  articles. 

The  effect  of  this  simple  addition  is  of  the  most  surprising  and  important 
kind.  Noise  in  use  is  almost  entirely  prevented,  and  the  risk  of  breakage 
is  very  largely  diminished,  partly  by  the  prevention  of  jar  on  the  article 
being  set  down,  and  partly  by  very  much  diminishing  the  tendency  to  slip. 
The  latter  advantage  is  invaluable  for  the  use  of  brittle  articles  on  board 
ship,  for,  if  fitted  according  to  Mr.  Vernon's  patent,  they  will  retain  their 
position  on  a  table  inclined  at  an  angle  which  would  throw  ordinary  glass 
or  carthenwere  on  the  floor. 

In  hospitals  and  sick  rooms  the  invention  is  peculiarly  valuable  in 
diminishing  noise  of  a  very  irritating  kind,  and  even  in  ordinary  domestic 
life  the  pleasantness  of  having  the  ordinary  clatter  silenced  is  considerable. 

The  cost  of  applying  the  invention  is  small.  It  has  been  tried  by  several 
of  the  leading  earthenware  manufacturers  with  entire  success,  and  the 
samples  produced  have  received  approval  in  the  most  distinguished  classes 
of  society. 

The  Company  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Veknon,  and  his 
two  brothers,  Samuel  Vernon  and  Andrew  Vernon,  dated  June  13, 
1881,  by  which  he  agrees  to  sell  his  Patents  to  the  Company  for  £10,000 
in  cash  and  £6,000  in  fully  piiu  up  Shares ;  and  he  and  his  brothers  bind 
themselves  to  give,  without  salary,  for  two  years,  such  time  and  attention 
as  the  Directors  may  require  for  developing  the  Patents. 

The  only  Contract  entered  into,  except  that  with  Mr.  Vi.unon,  mentioned 
above,  is  the  following : — May  23,  1881,  Messrs.  Egan  &  Fletcher  of  the 
one  part,  and  Mr.  Vernon  of  the  other  part,  agreement  to  take  Show  Room 
at  93  Regent  Street. 

Applications  should  be  lodged  at  the  London  and  County  Bank,  London, 
or  the  British  Linen  Company,  Queen  Street,  Glasgow,  or  Newton  Stewart, 
with  a  deposit  of  £1  per  Share  applied  for. 

Copies  of  the  Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association,  and  of  the  above 
mentioned  Agreements,  can  be  inspected  by  any  intending  Subscriber  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  93  Regent  Street,  London,  W. ;  Messrs. 
J.  M.Taylor  &  Fovlis,  180  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow;  or  A.  B. 
Matthews,  Esq.,  Newton  Stewart ;  at  all  which  places  Prospectuses  and 
Forms  of  Application  may  be  obtained. 

Offices  of  the  Company :  93  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
June  If,  1881. 


|  »<>i>i;ii;i;ks-  novkltiks  in  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

•  Crests,  iiiul  Addresses.   Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  In  Gold,  Sliver,  Bronze,  and 
Culonrs.  in  the  in  t  style. 
11EST  RELIEF  STAMPING, One COlOBT,  Is.  per  300. 
TIENKY  RODKIGUES,  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

"  TVTACNIVEN  &  CAMERON'S  PENS  are  a  TREASURE." 

Just  Out.  Slamlard. 
THE  BIO  "J"  PEN  and  THE  BIG  WAVERLEY  PEN,  M.  and  In.  pa  box. 
1,7-15  Newspapers  recommend  Macnivcn  &  Cameron's  Pens. 

They  eoinc  as  n  boon  und  u  Mcssinz  to  men. 
The  WuverU-y,  the  owl,  and  the  Pickwick  Pen. 

Specimen  U'lx  hv  post  Is.  Id. 
MACNIVEN  &  CAMERON,  33  to  33  Hlalr  Street,  Edinburgh. 
Pcninakers  to  Her  Majesty's  Government « MHuea,  Edinburgh.  E.ttl.  1770. 
Bewure  of  the  purty  ottering  imitations. 


HUNYADI  JANOS. 

"  The  Best  Natural  Aperient  Water." 

LONDON  MEDICAL  RECORD. 

"  Speedy,  Snre,  and  Gentle" 

Professor  ROBERTS,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Recommended  by  Professors  VON   LIEBIG,  VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN,  MACNAMARA,  SILVER,  &c  &c  &c. 

The  name  of  the  "APOLLINARIS  COMPANY,  LIMITED," 
on  the  Label  secures  genuineness. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Mineral  Water  Dealers,  at  is.  6d.  &>  2s.  per  bottle. 
W  I  L  L  I  A  M  S.  BURTON'S 
pERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER. 

The  Real  Nickel  Silver,  introduced  upward*  of  thirty-five  years  a?o  by  WILLIAM  8. 
BURTON,  when  strongly  Silver  Plated  cannot  be  distinguished  from  silver.  With  ordinary 
usu^'e  this  quality  will  wear  twenty  years. 

Best  Quality,  Strongly  Plated. 


12  Table  Forks   

11'  Table  Spoons  

12  Dessert  Forks   

U  Dessert  Spoons  

12  Tea  Spoons  

1  Gravy  Spoon  

1  Mustard  ur  Salt,  gilt  bowl  

A  Second  Quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern  Table  Spoons  or  Forks,  23s.  per  doz.  Dessert,  u$ 
Tea  Spoons,  12s. 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead 
or  Thread. 

Kind's  or 
Shell. 

t  s.  d. 

X    >.  d. 

(    s.  d. 

1    10  0 

2     1  0 

2     &  0 

1    10  0 

2  10 

2     A  0 

1     2  0 

1     9  0 

inn 

1     2  0 

1     9  0 

1    11  0 

0   11  0 

1     0  0 

12  0 

0     6  0 

0    8  0 

0     9  0 

0     1  6 

0     2  0 

0     2  3 

c  u 


T  L  E    R  Y 


W  A  R  R  ANTED, 


Handles  screwed  or  riveted. 
Blades  of  the  tiuest  Steel. 

Table 
Knives. 

Dessert 
Knives. 

Carvers, 
per  pair. 

3-j      ditto     ditto    to  balance  . ...  „ 

4       ditto      ditto       ditto    „ 

4       ditto      ditto      ditto   , 

4       ditto      ditto      ditto   , 

s.  d. 
12  6 
16  G 
IS  6 
21  0 
24  0 
30  0 
33  0 
40  0 

s.  d. 
9  6 

12  0 

13  6 

14  0 
18  0 
20  0 
23  0 
32  0 

s.  d. 

6  0 
6  6 

6  t 

7  6 
7  6 
9  0 
9  0 

13  6 

Samples  at  above  rates  post  free. 
CARRIAGE  PAID  TO  ANY  RAILWAY  STATION. 

COLZA  OIL,  highest  quality    2s.  9d.  per  gallon. 

KEROSENE,  do   Is.  3d.  „ 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 

*  »     39  Oxford  Street,  W.,  &c.— CATALOGUES,  containing  850  illustrations,  post  free. 


H 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N 


& 


M   I   L  N   E  R. 


THB  EXCHANGE. 

FURNITURE  AND  CARPETS  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  AND  FIRST 
QUALITY  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Estimates  and  Catalogues  free  of  charge. 

211,  212,  213  TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD 
(Exactly  facing  Goodge  Street). 


DECORATION. 


MORANT  &  CO.,  having  for  many  years  carefully  studied  the 
be9t  periods  of  Decorative  Art,  and  having  had  great  experience  in  carrying 
out  important  orders,  will  advise  upon  the  DECORATION  and  FURNISHING 
of  TOWN  and  COUNTRY  HOUSES,  prepare  Designs,  and  execute  the  necessary 
works  at  moderate  cost.  MORANT  &  CO.  personally  superintend  all  work 
entrusted  to  them. 

91  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


HINDLEY'S 
CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL  DESIGNS, 

FAST  COLOURS. 
From  9d.  per  yard. 


Patterns  sent  and  Estimates  given. 

C.    HINDLEY    &  SONS, 

131  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


By  the  Courtesy  of  the 
FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 
Is  now  sold  at  the 

Bureau  of  Grand    Hotel,  Paria 
W.  D.  &  H.  0.  WILLS. 


TPURMSH     YOUR     HOUSE    or  APARTMENTS 

J-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER'S  HIKE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
lil*ral.   Cash  Prices  :  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.    Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 

Illustrated  pricedCatalogue.withTerms.postfree  248.249,  and  »10  Tottenham  Court  Koaa, 

and  19, 20.  and  1 1  Morwell  Street,  W.C.  Established 
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THE  LAND  BILL. 

IT  was  easily  seen  by  those  conversant  with  politics  that 
the  division  on  Mr.  Heneage's  amendment  was  a 
moment  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Land 
Bill.  The  coarse  of  measures  which,  without  enlisting 
the  sympathies  of  Parliament  or  the  nation  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  are  eagerly  forced  along  by  a  powerful 
Government  against  determined  opposition  is  almost 
always  uniform.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  mere  weight 
and  volume  of  the  ordinary  majority  carry  them  on.  Bat 
the  multiplied  divisions  of  Committee  break  and  spend  this 
force.  Individual  members  begin  to  allow  themselves 
liberty  on  points  which  do  not  seem  vital,  and  sometimes 
end  by  extending  that  liberty  very  considerably.  The  strange 
■  attempt  of  the  Birmingham  Caucus  to  dictate  to  the  Liberal 
party  is  not  likely  to  check  this  disposition.  In  such 
cases  a  Government  must  be  very  strong  or  very  lucky  if 
it  escapes  compromise  or  disaster,  and  it  can  hardly  escape 
the  latter  except  by  accepting  the  former.  The  name  of 
Mr.  Heneagb  may  not  be  destined  to  the  same  immortality 
as  that  of  Lord  Dunkellin  ;  but  his  amendment,  unsuc- 
cessful as  it  was,  was  accepted  by  the  Government  as  a 
warning  to  shorten  sail.  Their  majority  was  saved  only 
by  the  dangerous  and  doubtful  assistance  of  the  Irish  irre- 
concilables ;  and,  if  the  immediate  followers  of  Mr. 
Parnell  had  abstained  from  voting,  the  victory  would 
have  been  with  the  Opposition.  No  one  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Gladstone's  idiosyncrasy  could  doubt, 
when  the  Pbime  Minister  spoke  of  the  rock  which  had 
so  nearly  wrecked  him  as  "  a  point  of  the  smallest  import- 
ance  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,"  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  very  shortly  express 
their  practical  opinion  in  a  different  way.  The  point 
might  be  of  very  small  importance,  and  indeed  the  number 
of  English  managed  estates  in  Ireland  is  not  asserted  to 
bo  very  large  by  anybody.  Bnt  the  sense  of  the  House 
'on  the  point  waB  of  very  great  importance,  and  the  Cabinet 
appreciated  it  with  an  alacrity  which  is  almost  their  first 
symptom  of  recovery  from  the  somewhat  dangerous  con- 
dition of  confidence  and  complacency  in  which  they  have 
rested  since  their  accession  to  power. 

The  concessions  which  Mr.  Gladstone  annonnced  on  tho 
day  after  the  division  were  hardly  of  more  importance 
than  the  general  change  of  attitude  towards  amendments 
which  he  discovered,  not  merely  then,  but  during  tho  dis- 
cussions in  the  earlier  part  of  tho  present  week.  It  has 
frequently  been  pointed  out  that  opposition  to  tho  Bill 
arises  not  merely  from  the  sense  of  tho  injustice  of  parts  of 
it  to  Irish  landlords,  nor  merely  from  tho  conviction  of  tho 
harm  which  it  may  do  to  tho  general  prosperity  of  Ireland. 
The  cause  of  quarrel  lies,  almost  as  much  as  in  either  of 
these  things,  in  the  attitudo  which  tho  Government  have 
taken  up  in  their  obstinate  refusal  to  explain  whero  ex- 
planation was  requested  and  in  tho  overbearing  fashion 
in  which  they  have  used  their  majority  to  robut,  without  a 
hearing  and  without  an  argument,  proposals  obviously 
containing  much  that  was  reasonable  and  just.  Their 
woapon  nearly  broko  in  their  hands  on  Thursday  week, 
and  since  that  day  thoy  have  boon  much  moro  caref  ul  in  the 
use  of  it.  Tho  two  great  concessions  made  at  tho  end  of  last 
week  relate  to  matters  which  formed  a  principal  part  r;i 
Mr.  Gibson's  powerful  criticism  of  the  me—are  at  the 
very  beginning  of  tho  discussion.  Tho  argument  that  tho 
landlord,  as  well  as  tho  tenant,  ought  to  have  direct 


access  to  the  Court,  and  that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree 
impolitic,  as  well  as  unfair,  to  throw  on  the  owner  the 
odium  and  the  risk  of  raising  his  rents  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility and  at  heavy  penalties,  had  been  again  and  again 
advanced,  only  to  be  pooh-poohed  and  ignored.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  directions  to  the  Court  in  Clause  7  make  it 
almost  certain  that  a  slice  of  the  landlord's  property  would 
be  awarded  to  the  tenant  had  been  even  more  frequently 
urged,  and  had  met  with  even  less  respectful  treatment. 
This  is  the  more  surprising  as  it  is  now  known  from  Mr. 
Gladstone's  own  account  that  the  Cabinet  had  not  origi- 
nally intended  to  insert  the  obnoxious  words,  and  that  the 
construction  placed  on  those  words  was  not  that  which 
they  intended.  In  such  a  case  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  earliest  opportunity  would  have  been  taken  to 
remove  an  obvious  and  useless  stumbling-block.  But  it 
would  appear  that  Mr.  Heneage's  amendment  was  a  more 
convincing  and  illuminating  force  than  all  the  objections 
of  the  Opposition  critics.  A  third  important  concession 
was  the  omission  of  the  penal  directions  in  Clause  3  ;  and 
this,  too,  might  with  advantage  have  come  earlier,  though 
it  is  perhaps  unwise,  as  well  as  ungracious,  to  criticize  too 
minutely  in  such  matters.  Of  greater  importance  in- 
directly, though  not  of  such  direct  moment,  was  the  distinct 
admission  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  a  tenant's  improve- 
ments, even  if  made  by  himself,  cannot  be  considered  as 
exclusively  and  entirely  his  own  property.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  this  provoked  not  a  little  grumbling  from  the  Irish 
members,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  distinct  return  to  tho  saner 
view  of  the  relations  between  holder  and  owner,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  the  Bill  generally  displays.  So,  too, 
in  regard  to  the  vexed  and  difficult  question  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  present  and  future  tenancies,  the  indica- 
tion of  a  preference  for  the  retention  of  the  latter  as  a  pos- 
sible road  to  tho  re-establishment  of  freo  contract  in 
Ireland  is  a  mercy  small  indeed,  but  still  to  bo  accepted 
not  without  thankfulness.  It  is  true  that  tho  in- 
timation lays  the  Government  open  to  a  damaging 
attack  on  the  general  policy  of  their  Bill.  It  is  true  also 
that  there  is  weight  in  tho  objection  mado  by  Mr.  Clarke 
and  others  to  tho  establishment  of  an  invidious  and 
damaging  distinction  between  two  classes  of  tenants  in  a 
country  whero  distinctions  of  any  kind  aro  so  cagorly 
resented  as  in  Ireland.  But  tho  prospect  of  a  return  to 
tho  principles  of  reason  as  opposed  to  thoso  of  tho 
"  presont  tenant"  clauses  of  tho  Land  Bill  is  perhaps  too 
tempting  to  bo  readily  abandoned,  though  some  persons 
may  think  that  this  return  is  moro  likely  to  bo  offoctcd  by 
tho  failure  of  tho  moasuro  than  by  its  success.  Tho  un- 
certain and  vacillating  utterances  of  .Mr.  Gladstone  as  to 
the  question  of  arrears  were  almost  tho  only  unsatisfactory 
points  in  a  sories  of  discussions  which,  if  its  results  aro 
not  subsequently  reversed,  will  have  dono  much  to  modify 
tho  mischievous  parts  of  tho  measuro  as  it  originally 
stood. 

If  tho  samo  attitudo  of  compromiHO  is  maintained  during 
the  discussion  of  tho  rest,  of  tho  earlier  and  moro  con- 
tentious parts  of  tho  Mill,  it  is  obvious  that  its  passa^o 
will  bo  very  materially  facilitated.  Tenant-fight  is,  it  |g 
true,  still  undefined.  The  coin  position  of  tho  Court,  upon 
which  so  much  depends,  it  still  unknown,  and  tho  ob. 
stinacy  of  the  Government  on  Clause  t  has  jjivon  sanction 
to  Heveral  minor  and  ineeh  tital  provisions  tending  to  tho 
injury  of  landlords  and  not.  too  consistent  with  tho  subse- 
quent modifications  which  luivo  been,  or  aro  to  bo,  intru- 
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ducod.  But  what  a  short  time  ago  seemed  impossible 
has  now  come  within  tho  range  of  possibility.  A  great 
ami  not  obviously  deserved  dead  lift  will  be  given  to  the 
present  generation  of  tenants  in  Ireland,  at  tho  expense, 
indeed,  of  the  landlords,  inasmuch  as  every  such  dead  lift 
must  bo  at  the  expense  of  somebody,  but  not  so  unjustly 
at  their  exponso  as  would  once  have  been  tho  case.  Arti- 
ficial arrangements  will  prevent  the  eagerness  of  the  occu- 
pier from  putting  large  sums  into  the  pocket  of  the  owner. 
The  same  arrangements  will  secure  that  these  sums  shall 
still  be  paid,  but  to  tho  present  tenant,  not  to  his  landlord, 
and  (if  tho  Court  acts  fairly)  the  actual  rents  of  Ireland 
will  on  the  whole  bo  very  largely  raised.  A  considerable 
exodus  of  present  tenants  with  the  bonus  secured  to  them 
by  the  Bill  has  even  been  prophesied  with  some 
plausibility.  Tho  relations  of  confidence  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  must  cease  altogether,  and  a  purely  busi- 
ness relation  precluded  by  the  law  from  passing  into  that 
of  tyrant  and  slave,  but  also  precluded  by  the  law  from 
passing  into  that  of  patron  and  client,  must  take  its  place. 
A  few  cases  of  great  hardship  and  injustice  to  proprietors 
must  almost  certainly  occur  ;  absenteeism  is  likely,  in  tho 
naturo  of  things,  to  become  common,  and  a  consider- 
able peasant  proprietary  heavily  burdened  with  debt  may 
arise.  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  tho  probable  result  of 
the  Bill  in  its  present  shape,  and  whether  it  is  a  result 
economically  desirable  or  politically  satisfactory  must  be 
left  to  individual  opinion  to  decide.  The  effect  of  the 
measure  on  Irish  agitation  is  less  dubious,  but  the  discus- 
sion of  it  is  hardly  in  place  at  this  particular  moment. 
Behind  every  Irish  demand  there  has  hitherto  sprung  up 
at  its  satisfaction  a  new  demand,  less  reasonable  than  the 
preceding.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  on  the  con- 
trary every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  successor  to  the 
"  Three  Fs  "  is  perfectly  ready  to  take  its  place. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 

IT  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  the  Commissioners  in  the 
Transvaal  are  out  of  reach  of  directing  telegraphic 
despatches  from  Downing  Street,  as  during  the  much 
more  important  negotiations  at  Washington,  the  Cabinet 
•would  probably  solve  every  difficulty  which  was  reported 
by  the  easy  method  of  communicating  immediate  submis- 
sion. The  English  representatives  will  probably  be  less 
flexible,  especially  as  one  of  them  has  at  his  disposal  the 
means  of  enforcing  an  equitable  settlement  in  the  contin- 
gency of  an  absolute  rupture.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
that  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  will  recur  to  force  except  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity.  Since  his  pi'otest  against  surrender 
was  overruled,  a  new  contest  would  not  atone  for  the  timid 
policy  of  the  English  Government.  As  the  negotiations  have 
not  hitherto  been  discontinued,  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  English  Commissioners  are  satisfied  with  the  creden- 
tials of  their  Boer  colleagues.  The  doubts  which  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  intention  of  their  constituents  to  be  bound 
by  agreements  concluded  by  the  leaders  will  only  be  solved 
by  experience.  Unless  the  successes  which  were  unfortunately 
obtained  by  the  insurgents  in  the  late  petty  war  have  in- 
spired them  with  undue  confidence,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  body  of  prosperous  farmers  would  willingly  incur 
the  risk  of  an  unequal  struggle.  The  Boers  appear  to  have 
drifted  into  rebellion  through  the  negligence  and  incon- 
sistency of  the  English  Government ;  for  the  present 
leaders  had,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  both  submitted  to 
the  annexation  and  taken  office  under  the  English  Govern- 
ment. They  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  restoration 
of  the  form  of  government  which  they  have  persuaded 
themselves  to  admire  since  it  ceased  to  exist,  and  to  regret 
because  they  had  lost  it. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  a  report  of  negotiations  supposed 
to  be  instituted  by  the  Boers  with  the  Portuguese  of 
Delagoa  Bay  is  unfounded,  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  of  the  adventurers  in  the  country  have  been 
guilty  of  officious  intrigues.  One  of  the  few  direct  instruc- 
tions which  were  addressed  by  Lord  Kimberley  to  the  Com- 
missioners prohibited  them  from  conceding  to  the  Transvaal 
Government  the  control  of  foreign  affairs.  The  leaders  had 
themselves  more  than  once  offered  to  submit  themselves  to 
a  restriction  which  is  obviously  reasonable.  The  Portuguese 
in  the  mother-country  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  groundless 
irritation  with  England  on  account  of  the  treaty  for  the 
establishment  of  a  naval  station  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Delagoa  Bay.    It  is  not  impossible 


that  mischief-makers  may  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
trivial  outburst  of  temper  to  attempt  some  interference 
with  English  interests.  It  was  mainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Transvaal  that  the  English  Government  sought  to 
acquire  a  port  on  tho  South-Eastern  coast ;  but  the  Boers 
can  hardly  contemplate  tho  conversion  of  their  little 
pastoral  community  into  a  maritime  State.  The  intro- 
duction of  European  polities  and  diplomacy  iuto  South 
Africa  would  be  an  intolerable  nuisance.  The  genuine 
landowners  of  Dutch  or  Huguenot  descent  are  profoundly 
ignorant  of  international  affairs  ;  but  foreign  agents  might 
not  improbably  cultivate  their  jealousy,  and  keep  alive  hos- 
tility to  the  English  Government.  The  representatives  of 
Boers  will  probably  not  insist  on  ar,gr  pretension  to  the 
right  of  making  alliances  and  treaties.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lord  KlMBEBLEY  cannot  havo  intended  to  raise  the 
native  tribes  to  tho  conventional  equality  which  belongs 
to  civilized  foreigners.  It  will  bo  more  invidious  to  retain 
a  protectorate  over  the  coloured  race  than  to  claim  the 
right  of  exclusive  intercourse  with  European  States.  The 
absolute  control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs  which  has 
been  promised  to  the  Boers  is  practically  incompatible 
with  an  English  protectorate  of  the  natives  within  their 
borders.  The  Transvaal  farmers  have  never  affected  to 
share  the  philanthropic  sentiments  which  are  popular  in 
England.  An  article  in  tho  constitution  of  the  neigh- 
bouring South  African  Republic  expressly  provides  that 
the  natives  shall  not  be  admitted  to  social  or  political 
equality. 

The  best  security  for  the  good  treatment  of  tho  coloured 
subjects  of  the  revived  Republic  is  to  be  found  in  their 
formidable  numbers.  They  outnumber  the  white  inhabi- 
tants, including  .the  loyal  English  settlers,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  twenty  to  one.  The  same  considerations  will 
prevent  the  Boer  negotiators  from  agreeing  to  Lord 
Kimberley's  suggestion  that  the  relations  with  the  natives 
should  be  superintended  by  the  English  Resident  under 
the  directions  of  the  High  Commissioner.  It  is  still 
doubtful  whether  the  Boers  will  assent  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Resident  if  he  is  to  be  invested  with  any  but  ceremo- 
nial functions.  They  will  certainly  refuse  to  confer  upon 
him  powers  which  would  bring  him  into  constant  and, 
perhaps,  successful  collision  with  the  local  Government. 
The  intended  provisions  against  war  with  independent 
tribes  will  present  complicated  difficulties  to  the  nego- 
tiators. If  the  rare  communications  of  newspaper  Cor- 
respondents may  be  trusted,  the  Transvaal  leaders  and  the 
people  in  general  vehemently  oppose  the  scheme  of  detach- 
ing strips  of  territory  thickly  inhabited  by  natives  from 
the  restored  Republic.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
their  objections,  however  unreasonable,  will  be  over- 
come. It  is,  indeed,  absurd  that  a  community  of 
forty  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  should  think 
itself  aggrieved  by  the  surrender  of  districts  occupied 
by  hostile  and  warlike  aliens,  when  it  would  still  leave  the 
Boers  in  possession  of  a  country  larger  than  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  in  modern  times  geographical  generaliza- 
tions have  almost  as  much  influence  as  still  more  new- 
fangled ethnological  speculations.  M.  Jules  Favre's 
patriotism  was  at  least  intelligible  when  he  refused  to  cede 
a  foot  of  French  soil  or  a  stone  from  a  French  fortress. 
The  claim  of  a  handful  of  settlers  to  a  large  patch  of  the 
map  of  the  world  is  less  respectable,  but  it  may  perhaps 
be  more  obstinate.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  threatened  rebellion  be- 
cause convicts  were,  with  the  assent  of  the  local  Govern- 
ment, transported  from  England  to  the  province  of  West 
Australia,  a  thousand  miles  off. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  of  the  discussions  both 
parties  may  unintentionally  contend  for  arrangements 
which  would  be  respectively  injurious  to  themselves.  It 
is  not  for  the  interest  of  the  English  Government  to  enlarge 
beyond  necessary  limits  the  nominal  powers  of  a  Resident 
who  will  havo  no  means  of  enforcing  his  decisions. 
Although  Pretoria  is  less  barbarous  than  Cabul,  the  English 
representative  might  in  imaginable  contingencies  be  treated 
as  a  hostage.  Ho  would  at  the  best  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
stant mortification  of  finding  his  counsels  and  his  remon- 
strances neglected.  The  responsibilities  which  may  be 
incurred  by  stipulations  on  behalf  of  native  tribes  within 
and  without  the  Transvaal  will  almost  certainly  involve 
serious  liabilities  to  the  Boers,  or  to  the  coloured  race,  or 
to  both.  Lord  Kimbebley  may  be  right  in  holding  that 
the  Boers  onght  to  recognize  the  independence  of  the 
Swazis,  and  to  assent  to  the  positions  assigned  to  the 
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Zulus  after  the  recent  war ;  but  the  Boers  formerly 
claimed  some  kind  of  sovereignty  over  the  Swazis, 
and  they  will  probably  reassert  their  pretensions.  Of  the 
feelings  of  the  natives  within  and  without  the  Transvaal 
there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  Many  of  the  chiefs  during  the 
short  war  offered  their  services  to  the  English  authorities ; 
and  they  were  probably  disappointed  by  the  order  that 
they  should  remain  at  peace  unless  they  were  first  attacked. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  promote  a  general  rising 
against  the  Boers ;  but  a  civilized  Government  cannot 
connect  itself  with  barbarous  allies.  On  the  whole,  it  will 
be  expedient  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the  quarrels 
which  are  almost  certain  to  arise.  The  English  Govern- 
ment ought  to  keep  aloof  from  disputes  with  the  natives  ; 
but  it  is  bound  to  use  all  possible  efforts  for  the  protection 
of  English  residents  and  loyal  Boers.  As  the*  Dutch 
appear  never  to  have  competed  with  the  English  settlers 
in  commerce  or  in  other  urban  occupations,  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  now  ask  to  drive  the 
English,  who  form  about  a  seventh  of  the  population,  from 
the  towns  which  they  inhabit. 


MR.  BRIGHT'S  PROGRAMME. 

IN  the  debate  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's  temporary  sub- 
stitute for  the  Permissive  Bill,  Mr.  Bright,  after 
explaining  that  the  Government  attached  no  special 
meaning  to  the  phrase  of  local  option,  sketched  out,  as  a 
member  of  the  Opposition  justly  remarked,  three  or  four 
future  Qceen's  Speeches.  Most  of  the  measures  to  which 
he  pledged  himself  and  his  colleagues  seem  to  be,  in  their 
opinion,  more  urgent  than  the  suppression  of  retail 
dealing  in  fermented  liquors.  They  all  partake  of  the 
nature  of  organic  changes,  and  they  are  almost  all  of 
doubtful  expediency.  Mr.  Bright  took  occasion  to  restore 
to  Colonel  Peyronet  Thompson  the  credit  of  the  not  very 
recondite  illustration  of  the  dozen  omnibuses  which  cannot 
be  driven  side  by  side  through  Temple  Bar.  It  is  not  to 
be  taken  for  granted  without  inquiry  that  it  would  bo 
desirable  largely  to  increase  the  number  of  legislative 
vehicles.  There  is,  indeed,  always  useful  and  unambitious 
work  for  Parliament  to  do,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  present 
day  a  change  is  by  general  consent  required  in  the  law  of 
bankruptcy  ;  but  it  was  not  with  matters  so  uninteresting 
that  Mr.  Bright  proposed  to  concern  himself.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  be  altered,  the 
tenure  of  landed  property  was  to  be  remodelled,  and 
London  was  to  be  provided  with  a  municipal  government. 
It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Bright  is  not  for  the  moment  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  the  abolition  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
Establishments,  though  he  concurs  with  his  colleague  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  opinion  of  their  demerits.  Some  time 
since  Mr.  Chamberlain  told  his  Club  or  Federation  that  it 
mattered  little  whether  efforts  were  first  directed  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Church  or  to  the  readjustment  of  landed 
property.  The  institutions  of  the  country  are  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  detail ;  and  the  choice  of  a  point  of  attack  is 
of  secondary  importance.  The  leaders  of  the  subversive 
party  may  console  themselves  for  the  delay  which  is  caused 
by  tho  discussion  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill.  When  the 
measure  is  passed,  they  will  find  that  tho  precedents  and 
the  habits  of  mind  which  it  will  have  introduced  aro  likoly 
to  operate  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Ireland. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  measures  in  Mr.  Bright's 
list  will  probably,  whenever  it  is  introduced,  bo  carried 
with  faint  opposition.  As  Mr.  Bright  said,  the  Liberal 
party  is,  with  few  exceptions,  unanimous  in  its  purposo  of 
establishing  a  uniform  suffrage,  and  of  giving  further 
effect  to  the  change  by  a  largo  redistribution  of  seats. 
Many  Conservatives  have  from  timo  to  time  professed  to 
assent  to  a  scheme  which  will  reduce  their  party  and 
their  natural  allies,  tho  moderate  Liberals,  to  political  im- 
potence. It  was  understood  that  Lord  JJea(;on.skieli>  was 
inclined  once  more  to  lower  tho  franchise  alter  tho  tem- 
porary and  partial  success  of  his  former  experiment.  Few 
of  his  surviving  adherents  share  his  strange  delusion  that 
thoro  is  a  Conservative  stratum  underlying  tho  lower 
middle  class  with  which  ho  had  never  heartily  sympa- 
thized;  but  somo  of  them  have  a  tasto  for  political  .sym- 
metry ;  and  county  mombors  aro  reasonably  unwilling  to 
alienato  their  future  constituents.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  measure  will  bo  passed  by  tho  present  Parliament, 
though  it  may  probably  for  obvious  reasons  bo  adjourned 
to  tho  last  Session  bofore  tho  next  gonoral  election.  Con- 


servatives and  moderate  Liberals,  including  the  majority 
of  landowners,  will  submit  to  necessity  without  deceiving 
themselves  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  measure.  It  may 
be  allowed  to  contemplate  with  prospective  amusement 
the  disappointment  of  the  tenant  farmers  who  have  been 
successfully  converted  by  the  present  Ministry.  They  have 
superseded  their  landlords  in  the  political  control  of  the 
counties ;  and  they  are  disposed  to  use  their  newly  ac- 
quired powers  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  Household 
suffrage  will  at  once  transfer  their  political  influence  to  the 
labourers,  as  it  has  already  given  the  artisans  supremacy 
in  the  boroughs.  A  less  important  class,  consisting  of  a 
small  and  well-meaning  section  of  Liberals,  will  also  regret 
the  exclusive  preponderance  which  will  be  given  to 
numbers.  The  advocates  of  extended  suffrage  and  of  re- 
distribution have  the  same  object  with  the  French  partisans 
of  the  Serutin  de  liste,  which  is  to  disfranchise  and  silence 
minorities.  When  there  are  no  small  constituencies,  and 
no  constituencies  of  special  and  exceptional  character,  the 
recipients  of  weekly  wages  who  think  and  act  in  masses 
will  be  politically  supreme.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they 
will  pass  a  Permissive  Bill ;  but  they  will  certainly  not  be 
restrained  by  any  respect  for  the  rights  or  opinions  of  their 
neighboui-s. 

The  establishment  of  a  metropolitan  municipality  would 
be  a  comparatively  insignificant  innovation,  nor  is  the 
scheme  demonstrably  inexpedient;  but  Mr.  Bright's  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  are  neither  conclusive  nor  practical. 
London,  as  he  truly  said,  has  a  population  which  bears  to 
that  of  Ireland  the  proportion  of  four  to  five  ;  yet  the  vast 
multitude  of  four  million  residents  has  no  corporate  go- 
vernment of  its  own.  He  might  have  added  that,  although  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  almost  as  gorgeous  a  dignitary  as  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  London  is  not  restrained  from  insurrection  by  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  and  by  a  police  with  military  organ- 
ization. The  metropolitan  members  are  not  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  talk  sedition  or  to  obstruct  Parlia- 
mentary business.  Householders,  who  seldom  own  the 
freehold  of  their  dwellings,  pay  their  rents  at  the  appointed 
term.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  great  city  in  the  world  which 
is  better  or  more  smoothly  governed.  Tho  police,  includ- 
ing the  small  City  force,  is  in  the  highest  degree  efficient ; 
and  in  times  of  disturbance  it  would  be  much  more  con- 
veniently administered  as  at  present  by  the  Government 
than  by  a  municipal  body  which  might  possibly  be  dis- 
affected. It  must  be  remembered  that  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  political  system  of  monopoly 
and  exclusion,  the  whole  powers  of  municipal  government 
may  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  ono  political  faction.  In 
Birmingham  Conservatives  are  subject  to  disabilities  as 
sweeping  and  unjust  as  those  from  which  Roman 
Catholics  were  relieved  half  a  century  ago.  A  London 
Corporation  constituted  on  the  Birmingham  typo  would 
be  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  irritating  tyranny 
and  a  dangerous  rival  to  tho  national  Government. 
The  municipality  of  Paris,  representing  only  extreme 
opinions,  is  always  attempting  to  encroach  on  the  func- 
tions of  tho  Legislature  and  the  Cabinet.  A  London 
Corporation  would  probably  not  imitato  tho  Commune ; 
but  it  might  becomo  troublesome  and  formidable  It 
will  not  boa  universal  evil  if  tho  block  at  tho  Parliamen- 
tary Temple  Bar  impedes  for  tho  present  the  passago  of 
tho  municipal  omnibus.  Tho  best  result  which  could 
follow  from  its  advent  would  probably  bo  that  tho  strcots 
would  bo  as  well  lighted  and  paved  and  perfectly  as  safo 
as  at  present.  Sooner  or  later  tho  experiment  will  bo 
tried;  and  possibly  it  may  do  no  harm;  but  tho  argu- 
ments which  Mr.  FlRTH  and  others  urge  against  tho  jnain- 
tonanco  of  tho  City  Corporation  aro  conventional  and 
unsound.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Sir  W.  JIarcourt 
pledged  tho  (Jovornmont  to  a  civic  revolution. 

Tho  abolition  or  modification  of  settlements  and  entails 
of  landed  property  will  bo  undertaken  by  tho  present 
Government  in  tho  probablo  contingency  of  its  retaining 
office  for  three  or  four  years.  Tho  change,  which  is  in- 
evitable and  ptflnfl •SBedint)  will  bo  effected  against  tho 
wish  of  most  of  thoHO  whom  it  will  in  tho  first  instance  con. 
corn.  There  may  indeed  bo  some  life  tenants  who,  liko  Lord 
Cai:i:in<;to\,  think  thornsolvos  aggrieved  by  tho  limitation 
of  their  estates  to  a  life  tenancy  with  remainder  to  direct 
or  collateral  heirs;  Imt  tho  advocates  of  strict  prim<»'oni- 
ture,  applicablo  only  to  their  own  casos,  Heldoni  have  tho 
candour  to  proclaim  thoir  dissatisfaction.  It  is  for  the 
benefit  of  aspirants  to  tho  possession  of  landed  property, 
and  not  of  tho  actual  owners,  that  it  may  bo  advantage. 
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ously  relieved  from  somo  or  all  of  tho  impediments  to  the 
easy  and  frequont  transmission  of  ownership.  The  collateral 
agitation  of  farmers  who,  with  or  without  reason,  persuade 
themselves  that  owners  in  fee-simple  may  perhaps  bo  moro 
liberal  than  their  present  landlords  will  contribute  to  the 
Bame  result.  When  Mr.  Bright's  measures  have  succes- 
m  <  ly  become  law,  and  when  Parliament  is  at  last  at  leisure 
to  investigate  tho  meaning  of  local  option,  England  may 
perhaps  still  bo  great  and  prosperous  ;  but  it  will  not  be 
the  country  which  is  familiar  to  the  present  generation. 
All  the  proposed  changes  are  in  tho  democratic  direction  ; 
and  they  are  indeed  promoted  or  desired  mainly  because 
they  tend  to  augment  the  power  of  numerical  majorities. 
Some  prejudiced  minds  are  not  anxious  to  see  in  England 
a  repio.luction  of  American  institutions  without  an  Ameri- 
can abundance  of  land  and  of  material  resources.  The 
best  part  of  Mr.  Bright's  programme  is  the  definite  post- 
ponement of  the  Permissive  Bill.  It  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  measures  which  are  to  be  preferred  to  local  option 
might  encounter  similar  impediments. 


TUNIS. 

M ST.-HILAIRE  has  written  another  Circular  in 
•  which  he  once  more  goes  over  the  ground  he  has 
traversed  bo  often  in  recounting  what  has  happened  in 
Tunis.  There  is  not,  and  there  could  not  be,  much  that 
is  new  in  it.  M.  St.-Hilaire  still  believes  in  the 
Kroumirs,  and  still  speaks  of  the  wonderful  benefits  the 
French  are  going  to  confer  on  Tunis.  Ho  is  as  far  as  ever 
from  wishing  for  annexation.  Nothing,  as  he  says,  could 
be  more  imprudent  than  for  France  to  add  two  millions 
more  of  disaffected  Mussulmans  to  the  three  millions  she 
already  possesses  in  Algeria.  The  task  of  France  in 
Tunis  is  different  from  that  which  she  has  undertaken  in 
Algeria.  She  is  not  going  to  rule  Arabs,  but  to  work 
Tunis  to  the  profit  of  Tunis,  of  herself,  and  of  foreign 
Powers.  And  she  will  be  likely  to  do  this  easily,  and  she 
believes  she  has  made  an  excellent  start.  She  is  pursuing 
everywhere  a  pacific  policy,  and  nowhere  has  she  shown 
this  more  conclusively  than  in  Tunis  itself.  France,  M. 
St.-Hilaire  says,  never  quarrelled  with  the  Bet.  It  never 
thought  of  declaring  war  against  him,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  comprehend  the  friendly  intentions  of  his  visitors. 
He  signed  a  treaty  whence  nothing  but  blessings  can 
spring  to  his  country,  if  only  it  will  receive  them  as  they 
come.  A  pacific  patient  benefactress  is  the  character  in 
which  France  has  really  come  forward,  if  only  the  world 
will  but  recognize  what  has  really  taken  place.  If 
M.  St.-Hilaire  likes  to  write  in  this  way,  no  one  can 
stop  him ;  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  his  Circular  is  addressed,  and  who  are 
expected  to  accept  it  as  an  accurate  exposition  of  his 
policy.  In  very  remote  parts  of  France  there  may  be 
electors  who  know  little  and  think  little,  who  have  a  dim 
sense  that  peace  benefits  them,  and  who  will  believe  that 
it  really  is  a  pacific  and  benevolent  proceeding  to  bombard 
the  forts  of  a  foreign  prince,  to  collect  troops  round  his 
palace,  to  present  to  him  a  treaty  by  which  he  gives  up 
his  independence,  and  allow  him  a  couple  of  hours  in 
which  to  sign  it.  Elsewhere  this  new  Circular  can  pro- 
voke nothing  but  amazement  and  regret.  French  diplo- 
macy has  gone  back  into  the  worst  of  its  old  bad  ways. 
It  has  relapsed  into  the  fulsome  style  of  the  First 
Napoleon,  whose  profound  contempt  for  mankind  always 
impelled  him  to  believe  that  no  statements  could  be  too 
audacious  for  fools  to  swallow.  Why  cannot  M.  St.-Hilaire 
describe  in  plain  language  exactly  what  has  happened  ? 
Whatever  he  says,  the  facts  remain  precisely  the  same. 
By  the  exercise  of  overwhelming  force  France  has  made 
the  Bey  accept  a  protectorate  to  which  he  was  extremely 
averse.  France  has  had  her  own  way  ;  no  one  has  inter- 
fered with  her.  She  has  thought  it  in  her  interest  to 
establish  this  protectorate,  and  no  one  has  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  a  word  against  this  very  high-handed, 
and  even  brutal,  treatment  of  a  little  potentate.  She  has 
no  reason  to  conceal  what  she  has  done,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  it,  and  her  acts  have  passed  without  remon- 
strance. It  is  not  that  the  French  have  established  them- 
selves as  masters  in  Tunis  that  her  neighbours  resent.  It 
is  the  mode  in  which  they  got  what  they  wanted  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  absurd  mystifications  and  misrepresentations 
in  which  M.  St.-Hilaire  thinks  it  advisable  to  wrap  up 


the  simplest  facts  that  disgust  and  distress  the  best  friends 
of  France. 

Out  of  such  an  act  as  the  establishment  of  a  protectorate 
by  surprise  and  force  there  are  sure  to  grow  difficulties  on 
difficulties,  each  of  which  may  bo  small,  but  all  of  which 
require  much  tact,  forbearance,  and  good  temper  to  over- 
come,  and  any  of  which  may  somo  day  have  grave  conse- 
quences. Tho  animosity  provoked  by  recent  occurrences 
between  the  French  and  the  Italians  has  taken  the  form 
of  most  serious  disturbances  at  Marseilles.  There  are  said 
to  be  50,000  Italians  at  Marseilles,  and  in  so  large  a 
number  there  are  sure  to  be  many  turbulent  spirits  who 
aro  much  too  ready  with  their  knives,  and  who,  if  excited, 
are  very  unpleasant  neighbours.  Whether  the  Italians 
began  the  rioting  is  doubtful,  but  very  serious  rioting 
broke  ©ut,  which  the  authorities  were  unable  to  suppress  ; 
Frenchmen  and  Italians  wero  wounded  or  killed ;  and  the 
French  mob,  when  it  had  got  the  upper  hand,  treated  the 
defenceless  Italians  with  insolent  brutality.  Both  the 
French  and  tho  Italiau  authorities  have  exerted  them- 
selves strenuously  to  restore  peace,  and  the  Italian  Go- 
vernment has  suppressed  with  creditable  firmness  mob 
meetings  at  Genoa  and  Naples  intended  to  stir  up  tho 
spirit  of  the  Italian  nation  against  France.  The  Italian 
Government  has  recognized  that  it  cannot  afford  to  quarrel 
with  France,  and  that,  if  it  is  not  going  to  quarrel  openly, 
it  would  only  make  itself  ridiculous  by  sulking  and  getting 
up  small  controversies  in  which  it  did  not  intend  to  persist. 
The  French  protectorate  in  Tunis  exists ;  and,  as  the  Italian 
Government  cannot  undo  an  accomplished  fact,  it  must 
make  the  best  of  a  protectorate  which  it  very  much 
dislikes.  It  wants,  too,  to  bring  out  as  soon  as 
possible  its  great  loan,  which  is  to  restore  Italian  finance 
to  its  proper  footing,  and  for  success  in  this  cordial  rela- 
tions between  Italy  and  France  are  indispensable.  The 
Government,  therefore,  very  properly  says  that  it  will  not 
at  such  a  moment  allow  the  conduct  of  the  national  policy 
to  be  taken  out  of  its  hands  by  irresponsible  agitators, 
and  will,  if  necessary,  use  its  troops  to  put  down  any 
movement  which  endangers  the  friendship  of  Italy  and 
France.  But  no  Government  can  prevent  the  memory  of 
what  has  taken  place  in  Tunis  and  the  treatment  of 
Italians  at  Marseilles  rankling  in  the  mind  of  the  Italian 
people.  Probably  Frenchmen  will  think  that  Italian 
indignation  will  soon  blow  over,  or  that,  if  it  does  not,  it 
cannot  much  hurt  France.  It  is  quite  true  that  Italy  single- 
handed  cannot  hope  to  encounter  France  on  equal  terms. 
But  so  many  changes  and  chances  may  happen  in  Euro- 
pean affairs,  there  are  so  many  elements  of  disturbance 
stirring,  there  are  so  many  difficult  questions  unsettled, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  increasing  feeling  of 
hostility  towards  France  which  animates  Italy  may  not 
some  day  bear  unexpected  fruit.  By  its  latest  exhibition 
of  a  pacific  policy  France  has  set  the  ball  of  commotion 
rolling,  and  it  is  a  ball  that  may  roll  a  long  way  before  it 
stops. 

There  are  also  difficulties  of  a  very  different  kind  to 
which  the  French  protectorate  is  giving  rise.    If  France 
ever  wants  a  pretext  for  quarrelling  with  the  Porte  about 
Tripoli,  it  is  sure  now  to  have  one  always  at  hand.    It  is 
not  only  that  the  Tripoli  Arabs  may  be  accused  of  stirring 
up  the  Tunisian  Arabs  and  the  Tunisian  Arabs  of  stirring 
up  the  Algerian  Arabs,  so  that  the  French  have  got  a  new 
set  of  Kroumirs  perpetually  ready  for  them  whenever  it 
suits  France  to  discover  their  existence ;  but  France  has 
already  a  dispute  with  Turkey  about  Tripoli,  which  is  of  a 
very  curious  kind.  By  the  treaty  with  the  Bet,  the  French 
exclusively  represent  Tunis,  and  protect  Tunisians  in  every 
part  of  the  world.    Tho  French  Government  has  accord- 
ingly notified  to  the  Porte  that  Tunisians  in  Tripoli  will 
be  protected  henceforth  by  French  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. But,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Porte,  Tunisians  are  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  and,  therefore,  his  subjects  are  to  be  repre- 
sented in  his  territory  by  a  foreign  Power.    It  is  scarcely 
possible  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  there  should 
not  be  Tunisians  in  Tripoli  who  will  ask  for  French 
protection,   and  whenever  the   question  is  practically 
raised,  France  will  have  no  choice  but  to  insist  on 
its  right   to   represent  those  who   claim  its  protec- 
tion.    To    fail    to    do    this   would  be    to  abandon 
the  ground  so  vehemently  taken   by  France,  that  the 
Tunisians  are  not,  and  never  were,  in  the  time  of  historical 
memory,  Ottoman  subjects.    If  France  insists,  the  Porte 
must  give  way,  but  it  will  only  give  way  under  the 
pressure  of  extreme  necessity,  and  because  the  French  will 
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threaten  to  occupy  Tripoli  if  it  does  not  give  -way.  The 
annexation — or,  to  use  M.  St.-Hilaire's  euphemism — the 
civilization  of  Tripoli  will  some  day  be  found  to  be  the 
logical  consequence  of  the  paci6c  policy  of  France  in 
Tunis.    There  is,  also,  a  more  immediate  cause  of  difficulty 
— the  irrepressible  M.  Roustan.    He  has  made  the  Bey 
appoint  him  Tunisian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
he  has  notified  to  his  diplomatic  colleagues  that  they  are 
to  do  all  business  through  him.    There  appears  to  have 
been  some  confusion  as  to  the  position  occupied  by  M. 
Roustan,  and  it  was  supposed  to  alter  technically  the 
status  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  other  Powers. 
But  in  name,  at  least,  this  is  not  so.    The  English  Consul- 
General  retains  all  his  immunities.    He  can  ask  to  see 
the  Bey  as  much  as  he  ever  could,  and  is  as  sure  to  see 
him,  and  as  sure  to  be  told  that  the  Bey  will  think 
over    what    has     been    said    and    will    consult  his 
Ministers  before  he  gives  an   answer.    What  is  altered 
is  not  the  relation  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  other 
Powers  to  the  Bey,  but  their  relations  to  each  other.  They 
are  no  longer  on  an  equality.    There  are  now  two  M. 
Roustans — one  who  is  their  colleague,  and  one  who  is  to 
give  them  the  answer  of  the  Power  to  whom  they  are 
accredited — and  they  will  never  know  which  M.  Roustan 
chey  are  addressing.    Diplomatic  representation  would  be 
impossible  if  such  a  double  character  was  recognized  in  the 
person  of  one  of  the  body,  and  the  precedent  is  so  danger- 
ous that  the  English  Government  had  no  choice  but  to 
point  out,  as  Lord  Granville  says  it  is  doing,  to  the 
French    Government   the   inconveniences  of  the  course 
aken  by  M.  Roustan.    It  is  not,  however,  the  prepon- 
lerating  influence  of  M.  Roustan  that  we  can  object  to. 
If  he  remained  Foreign  Secretary  and  had  a  friend  who 
whs  another  self  as  Consul-General,  his  influence  would 
be  undiminished,  but  there  would  be  no  good  ground  for 
objecting  to  the  arrangement  when  once  we  have  accepted 
the  French  protectorate.     It  is  only   the  precedent  of 
uequality  among  diplomatic  representatives  that  is  a  cause 
of  serious  remonstrance. 


FREE-TRADE. 

XT  -18  to  be  regretted  that  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
forty  years  the  principles  of  Free-trade  should  become 
subjects  of  controversy  in  England.  The  vindication  of 
reciprocity  or  retaliation  is  passing  from  mere  blunderers 
and  simpletons  into  the  hands  of  ingenious  champions  of 
paradox,  who  habitually,  and  often  not  without  reason, 
suspect  the  soundness  of  popular  commonplaces.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  in  almost  all  civilized  communities 
the  concentrated  selfishness  of  producers  prevails  over  the 
diffused  interests  of  consumers.  The  profit  to  be  obtained 
by  a  comparatively  small  number  of  vendors  is  more  in- 
relligible  or  more  visible  than  fhe  advantage  conferred  by 
oheapness  on  the  multitude  of  consumers.  Manufacturers 
in  many  countries  succeed  in  persuading  their  customers 
that  the  national  wealth  is  augmented  when  a  profitable 
market  is  provided  for  native  industry.  It  would  seem 
that  either  an  exercise  of  imagination  or  a  faculty  of 
generalizing  is  required  to  apprehend  the  simple  proposi- 
tion that  it  is  wasteful  to  pay  more  for  any  commodity 
than  it  is  worth.  Americans,  Frenchmen,  Russians,  and 
Australian  colonists  agree  in  the  policy  of  subsidizing,  at 
their  own  expense,  the  producers  whom  they  supposo  to 
be  identified  in  interest  with  themselves.  When  for 
special  reasons  England  remained  exempt  from  the  general 
fallacy,  it  was  proved  in  many  elementary  treatises  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  pension  off  privileged  manufacturers 
than  to  buy  their  goods  at  an  artificial  price  ;  but  tho 
belief  in  sound  doctrines  really  rested  not  on  conclusive 
arguments,  but  on  casual  circumstances.  Tho  educated 
♦dasses  became  convinced  at  tho  time  when  tho  masses  woro 
converted  by  appeals  to  their  social  prejudices.  Tho 
accidental  allianco  of  democracy  with  political  economy 
alone  caused  the  triumph  of  Free-trade. 

Tho  old  system  of  colonial  monopoly  was  not  in  itself 
wholly  irrational.  The  sovereign  community  made  no  pre- 
tence of  consulting  the  interest  of  its  dependencies  when 
it  required  them  to  confine  their  purchases  to  English  pro- 
duce. Tho  converse  preference  which  wrh  given  in  the 
home  markets  to  colonial  sugar  or  rum  was  an  unconscious 
sacrifice  on  tho  part  of  tho  mother-country.  Tho  total  or 
partial  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  from  English  markets  had 


a  more  plausible  excuse  than  almost  any  other  instance  of 
Protection,  though  it  was  both  pernicious  and  unjus- 
tifiable. In  conceivable  cases  it  might  be  advantageous  to 
rely  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on  domestic  supplies,  for  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  imports  by  a  combination  of  enemies 
who  might  acquire  the  command  of  the  sea  would  now 
produce  severe  distress.  Nevertheless,  it  was  on  the  whole 
worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  a  remote  risk  for  the  sake 
of  removing  a  chronic  grievance.  It  would  probably  have 
been  impossible  to  abolish  the  Corn  Laws,  if  land  had 
been  subdivided  in  England  as  in  France.  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Bright  had  the  great  advantage  of  directing  their 
attacks  against  a  small  privileged  minority.  Those  who 
were  contemporary  with  the  Corn  Law  League  remember 
the  animosity  which  its  leaders  expressed  against  the  aris- 
tocracy, which,  as  they  said,  took  advantage  of  its  political 
power  to  tax  the  community.  It  was  no  part  of  their  con- 
tention to  remind  their  disciples  that  a  larger  and  more 
powerful  body  of  landowners  would  have  been  more  for- 
midable opponents.  Mr.  Cobden  was  a  sound  economist 
as  well  as  an  effective  agitator ;  bub  the  tradition  which 
represents  him  as  a  disputant  who  relied  wholly  on  com- 
mercial arguments  is  altogether  fictitious.  Fortunately 
for  his  purpose,  it  happened  that  the  majority  of  English, 
manufacturers  cared  at  the  time  but  little  for  Protection. 
Except  in  certain  articles  of  luxury,  they  were  not  liable  ■ 
to  be  undersold  at  home,  and  in  neutral  markets  no  tariff 
could  help  them.  The  victory  of  the  Corn  Law  League, 
culminating  in  the  conversion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  de- 
termined the  opinion  of  the  general  community  for  a  , 
whole  generation.  The  most  considerable  survivor  of  the 
Corn-law  agitation  is  not  yet  tired  of  fighting  over  his 
early  battles  on  all  possible  opportunities.  Not  long  since 
Mr.  Bright  publicly  gloated  over  an  imaginary  picture 
of  landlords  who,  in  his  judgment,  might  have  had  to  fly 
for  their  lives  if  they  had  persisted  in  their  opposition  to 
the  League.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  they  were  fortunate 
and  well  advised  in  recognizing  like  the  less  powerful 
combatants  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  the  rising 
scale  which  indicated  the  futility  of  further  struggle. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  blame  Mr.  Cobden  for  tho  partial 
failure  of  his  later  enterprise.  His  anticipations  of  the 
result  of  the  French  Treaty  have  been  particularly  dis- 
appointed ;  but  he  is  more  open  to  criticism  as  an  econo- 
mical heretic  than  as  a  false  prophet.  In  concert  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  he  deliberately  countenanced  a  popular 
delusion  when  he  balanced  reductions  of  the  English  tariff 
against  corresponding,  though  unequal,  concessions  on  the 
part  of  France.  If  a  sagacious  ruler  thought  himself 
obliged  to  deal  with  his  subjects  as  children,  the  negotiator 
on  the  other  side  hoped  not  unreasonably  that  they  would 
learn  by  experience  how  far  their  representatives  and 
teachers  bad  been  wiser  than  themselves.  It  now  appears 
that  the  curriculum  of  economic  study  has  not  been  long 
enough,  though  it  has  extended  over  twenty  years.  Re- 
publican Franco  has  not  advanced  as  far  as  the  Imperial 
Government  of  i860.  French  newspapers  affect  with 
foolish  bluster  to  resent  the  surpriso  and  irritation  which 
havo  been  caused  in  England  by  the  discovery  that  Conti- 
nental communities  and  Governments  havo,  like  tho  re- 
stored Bourbons,  learned  and  forgotton  nothing.  On  this 
sido  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  according  to  tho  current 
and  questionable  figure  of  speech,  a  wave  of  reciprocity  is 
beginning  to  rise  and  to  spread.  It  is  not  even  impossiblo 
that,  if  the  French  Treaty  now  in  process  of  negotiation 
fails,  attempts  will  be  made  to  incrcaso  tho  duties  on 
French  wines  and  spirits,  and  perhaps  on  silk  manu- 
factures. Tho  country  will  not  bo  ruined  cither  by 
an  addition  to  tho  price  of  clarot  or  by  tho  in- 
creased cost  of  fashiouablo  dresses;  but  tho  change, 
as  far  as  it  operates,  will  bo  injurious,  and  tho 
angry  feeling  which  it  will  excito  will  confirm  tho 
belief  of  Frenchmen  that  England  has  been  converted 
to  tho  doctrine  of  Protection.  Tho  community  would  ho 
moro  prosperous  than  at  present  if  foreign  countries 
would  havo  consulted  their  own  advantago  by  a  rational 
system  of  commercial  intercourse  ;  but  comparative  ponury 
is  not  a  reason  for  making  bad  bargains  or  creating  a 
factitious  dearth.  Nearly  a  hundred  years  ago  Pitt, 
according  to  tho  statement  of  Lord  (1i:i;nvii,i,i;,  had  formed 
a  plan  for  tho  total  abolition  of  Customs  duties.  If  ho 
had  not  been  prevented  by  the  war  of  tho  French  Revolu- 
tion from  MeOOting  his  design,  ho  might  perhaps  havo 
induced  all  other  nations  to  follow  the  example  of  Kngland. 
Thoy  aro  now  engaged  in  a  servile  imitation  of  an  ob- 
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soleto  English  stage  of  progress  ;  and  perhaps,  if  they 
arc  let  alone,  they  may  ultimately  prefer  tho  moro  modern 
example.  Jt  is  iu  any  case  not  desirable  to  turn  back  to 
meet  them. 

If  tho  more  enlightened  apologists  of  retaliation  will 
consider  tho  details  of  any  possible  war  of  tariffs,  they 
may  satisfy  themselves  that  any  increase  of  Customs 
duties  which  would  be  tolerated  at  home  would  bo  far  too 
insignificant  to  coorce  foreign  monopolists.  It  is  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  tho  vast  amount  of  imports  which  con- 
sists of  articles  of  food  must  remain  wholly  exempt  from 
taxation.  Raw  materials  of  manufacture  form  another 
exception  to  the  possibilities  of  fiscal  experiment.  There 
remain  such  articles  as  wine  and  silk,  of  which  neither  is 
exclusively  a  French  production.  Increased  duties  on 
claret  and  champagno  would  operate  as  gratuitous  boons 
to  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wine-growers,  unless  the  general 
rate  of  taxation  were  increased.  If  all  wines  were  made 
artificially  dearor,  brewers,  who  have  not  lately  been 
favourites  of  legislation,  would  perhaps  obtain  a  share  of  the 
profit.  The  annual  trade  returns,  though  they  might  be 
more  satisfactory,  indicate  no  considerable  or  permanent 
decline  in  commerce  and  industry.  It  is  a  hardship  that 
great  and  rich  markets  should  bo  wholly  or  partially  closed 
to  English  produce  ;  but  the  amount  of  exports  is  enormous 
in  comparison  with  the  totals  of  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
true  that  the  Eree-trado  propaganda  has  not  been  bril- 
liantly successful ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  if  one  great  com- 
mercial nation  coutinues  to  consult  its  own  interests,  other 
countries  may  in  turn  follow  its  example.  If  not,  there  is 
no  reason  for  copying  their  wasteful  ignorance.  Even  in 
Prance  there  seems  to  be  a  perceptible  reaction  against 
the  policy  which  has  dictated  the  General  Tariff.  Some 
Chambers  of  Commerce  have  represented  to  the  Legislature 
that  the  failure  of  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty 
will  be  injurious  to  some  classes  of  French  manufacturers. 
It  would  have  perhaps  been  injudicious  to  suggest  that 
the  consumers  or  the  French  people  in  general  are  also 
entitled  to  consideration.  The  unusual  coincidence  of 
popular  opinion  with  sound  principle,  which  has  been 
produced  in  England  by  special  causes,  ought  to  be 
carefully  cherished. 


THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 

THE  controversy  about  the  Channel  Tunnel  has  ad- 
vanced a  stage.  At  a  meeting  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company  last  week  Sir  Edward  Watkin  took 
occasion  to  describe  the  position  in  which  the  experiment 
now  stands.  The  shafts  already  sunk  have  shown  good 
reason'  for  thinking  that  there  exists  underneath  the 
Channel  a  stratum  which  water  cannot  penetrate.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  it  is  hoped  that  two  miles — one  on  each 
side  of  the  Channel — of  an  experimental  tunnel,  seven 
feet  in  diameter,  will  be  constructed.  When  this  has 
been  accomplished,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  intends  to  pro- 
pose that  the  English  and  French  promoters  shall  each 
carry  this  experimental  tunnel  nine  miles  further.  If 
they  can  meet  beneath  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  the 
whole  question,  in  Sir  Edward  Watkin's  opinion,  will 
be  settled.  Until  that  day  arrives,  neither  the  French 
nor  the  British  investor  will  be  asked  to  embark  his 
capital  iu  the  venture.  The  expense  has  hitherto  been 
borne  by  the  heroic  proprietors  of  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  Company.  Theirs  has  been  the  sacrifice,  and 
theirs  will  be  the  reward.  When  the  tunnel  is  made, 
the  South-Eastern  Railway  will  be  part  of  a  direct  line 
extending  from  the  North  of  Scotland  to  the  extreme 
South  of  Europe,  and  will  not  that  be  a  pretty  property 
to  set  before  a  railway  shareholder  ? 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  no  doubt  thinks  it  strange  that  any 
one  can  be  found  to  deal  discouragement  to  so  promising 
an  enterprise.  But  the  day  after  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing appeared  the  Times  made  the  cruel  suggestion  that  the 
project  of  a  Channel  Tunnel  has  two  faces,  and  that  the 
uses  to  which  it  may  be  turned  in  time  of  war  are  not 
equally  attractive  with  those  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
turn  it  in  time  of  peace.  "  The  tunnel,  with  both  ends  in 
"  hostile  hands,  would  be  a  safe  passage  ready  made  for  tho 
"  invader."  The  French  end  will  certainly  not  be  in  our 
hands,  and  conceivably  therefore  it  may  be  in  hostile  hands ; 
and  "  will  it  be  possible  for  us  so  to  guard  the  English  end 
"  of  the  passage  that  it  can  never  fall  into  any  other  hands 
"  than  our  own  ?  "    At  all  events,  whether  it  were  ever 


turned  to  tho  account  of  an  invader  or  not,  the  country  would 
never  bo  freo  from  fear  that  it  might  be  so  turned.  The 
tunnel  can  bo  had,  but  it  can  only  be  had  at  a  price,  and 
that  a  price  which  must  bo  paid  by  others  than  those  who 
will  profit  by  tho  shortening  of  tho  journey  to  Paris  or  by 
tho  higher  fares  which  may  bo  charged  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. To  this  objection  Sir  Edward  Watkin  has  two  answers, 
ono  moral,  tho  other  material.  Tho  moral  answer  is  that 
"  every  civilized  country,  knowing  that  the  means  of 
"  attack,  if  any,  would  be  mutual,  if  not  equal,  would  be 
"  ready  on  the  demand  of  England  to  make  the  tunnel 
"  sacred  ground  in  time  of  war."  Tho  material  answer  is 
that  "  a  pound  of  dynamite,  or  tho  opening  of  a  well- 
"  devised  sluice,  would  render  the  tunnel  impassable."  As 
regards  the  first  of  these  contentions,  it  does  not  give  us 
anything  like  the  comfort  which  it  seems  to  give  Sir 
Edward  Watkin.  We  are  not  sure  that  every  civilizod 
country  would  be  ready  even  to  declaro  the  Channel  Tunnel 
sacred  ground  in  time  of  war.  A  great  many  civilized 
countries  might  be  willing  to  do  this  much,  but  then 
everything  would  depend  on  who  the  recusants  happened 
to  be.  We  might  secure  tho  desired  declaration  from 
Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Greece,  Sweden,  and 
Roumania,  and  Sir  Edward  Watkin  might  thereupon 
remark,  with  perfect  truth,  that  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
tinental Powers  had  consented  to  neutralize  tho  tunnel. 
But  if  Germany  and  Russia  had  merely  observed  that  it 
was  no  affair  of  theirs,  Sir  Edward  Watkin  would  probably 
find  that  the  impression  made  on  his  countrymen  by  what 
he  calls  the  hobgoblin  argument  was  not  greatly  lessened. 
Supposing,  however,  that  all  the  Continental  Powers  had 
conceded  our  demand,  what  would  be  the  security  that  the 
concession  would  be  effective  ?  What  usually  happens  is 
that,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  convenient  to  any  Power  to  dis- 
regard an  arrangement  of  this  kind,  it  is  disregarded,  and 
each  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  then  considers  for  itself 
whether  it  is  worth  its  while  to  keep  its  promise.  If  it  is 
not  worth  its  while,  it  writes  a  few  strong  despatches,  and 
warns  the  offender  that,  though  no  harm  may  come  to 
him  this  time,  he  must  not  presume  upon  any  similar  im- 
punity in  the  future.  After  this,  perhaps,  a  Conference  is 
held,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that  the  understanding  shall 
hereafter  be  regarded  as  suspended  in  all  cases  in  which 
any  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers  shall  decline  to  be  a 
party  to  enforcing  it.  • 

Sir  Edward  Watkin's  material  answer  is  more  to  the 
purpose.  The  probability  that  the  tunnel  could  be  used 
by  an  invader  in  anticipation  of  a  declaration  of  war  is 
very  small ;  and,  as  soon  as  war  had  been  declared,  the 
pound  of  dynamite  or  the  well-devised  sluice  might  at  once 
be  called  into  play.  Sir  Edward  Watkin  forgets,  how- 
ever, that  to  make  the  tunnel  useless  before  we  had 
ascertained  whether  it  would  be  protected  by  the  neutral 
Powers  would,  with  reason,  be  regarded  as  showing  dis- 
trust of  their  intention  to  remain  neutral,  so  that  it  is 
conceivable  that  a  daring  invader  might  turn  the  tunnel 
to  some  account  even  after  a  declaration  of  war.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  the  dynamite  or  the  sluice  had  done 
its  work,  how  long  would  be  needed  to  undo  it  ?  This  is 
really  a  more  important  consideration  than  any  other, 
because  it  bears  upon  the  real  use  to  which  the  tunnel 
would  be  put  by  an  enemy  if  it  should  ever  be  used  at  all. 
There  is  not  much  reason  to  fear  that  an  invading  army 
will  march  through  the  tunnel,  and  establish  themselves 
at  Dover.  But  there  may  be  real  reason  to  fear  that  an  in- 
vading army,  having  effected  a  landing  on  our  shores, 
might  seize  the  tunnel,  repair  it  if  injured,  and  then  use 
it  as  a  means  of  maintaining  its  communications.  This  is 
admitted,  curiously  enough,  by  a  writer  signing  himself 
M.P.,  who  is  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  "  as  a  practical 
"  matter  the  only  question  which  either  the  promoters  of 
"  the  tunnel  or  the  public  need  ask  is  'Will  it  pay  ?  '  not 
"'Will  the  French  invade?'"  "Of  course,"  he  says, 
"  if  our  supposed  enemy  had  the  command  of  the  sea, 
"  and  were  in  a  position  to  land  100,000  men  upon  our 
"  shores,  the  possession  of  the  tunnel  would  give  him  an 
"  immense  additional  advantage."  We  should  think  it 
would.  The  possession  of  the  tunnel  would  destroy  the 
value  of  our  second  line  of  defence.  It  cannot  be  thought 
impossible  that  an  enemy  having  secured,  by  deception  or 
force,  the  temporary  command  of  tho  sea  should  land 
50,000  men  upon  the  English  coast.  Bat  what 
hitherto  has  been  thought  impossible  is  that  these 
50,000  men  should  be  able  to  advance  far  inland  without 
being  annihilated  by  a  defending  force  greatly  superior  in 
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numbers,  though  not  in  training.  Now  this  impossibility 
will  count  for  nothing  if  successive  armies  of  50,000  men 
can  be  passed  through  the  tunnel.  The  whole  advantage 
of  our  insular  position  would  then  be  lost.  After  once  the 
landing  had  been  effected,  and  the  tunnel  repaired,  the 
process  of  invasion  would  be  reduced  to  a  mere  crossing 
of  an  imaginary  frontier  underneath  the  sea. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  to  the  security  of  the  tunnel 
from  a  military  point  of  view,  that  it  should  be  capable  at 
a  moment's  notice,  not  merely  of  being  rendered  unusable 
for  a  time,  but  of  being  virtually  destroyed.  Even  then 
its  existence  would  be  a  source  of  just  uneasiness,  be- 
cause we  could  not  feel  certain  that  the  natural  un- 
willingness of  the  Government  to  destroy  so  costly  an 
undertaking  might  not  lead  them  to  delay  giving  the 
order  for  destruction  until  it  had  become  impossible  to 
execute  it.  The  question  which  Parliament  will  have  to 
consider  when  the  experiments  have  been  concluded, 
and  the  possibility  of  constructing  the  tunnel  demon- 
strated, is  this.  Is  it  worth  while  to  run  any  risk  at  all 
in  a  matter  of  such  inestimable  importance  merely  to 
save  travellers  from  sea-sickness,  to  place  English  news- 
papers on  the  breakfast-tables  of  the  people  of  Paris  on  the 
morning  of  publication,  and  to  make  the  South-Eastern 
Railway  a  magnificent  property  ?  That  Parliament  will 
say  No  to  this  question  in  the  end  is  not  perhaps  impro- 
bable ;  but  in  that  case  would  it  not  be  well  to  spare  the 
promoters  of  the  tunnel  the  cost  and  trouble  of  making 
further  experiments  ? 


OPIUM  IN  BURMAH. 

THE  use  or  abuse  of  opium  has  done  so  much  harm  in 
Burmah  that  the  authorities  find  themselves  com- 
pelled to  place  new  restrictions  on  its  consumption. 
Whatever  could  be  done  to  lessen  the  consumption  by 
artificially  increasing  the  price  has  been  done.  There  are 
very  heavy  import  duties  on  opium,  and  still  heavier  duties 
on  the  sale  in  the  shape  of  taxes  for  licences  to  keep  opium 
houses.  In  one  way  or  another  the  selling  price  in  Burmah 
is  ten  times  what  the  drug  costs  when  it  reaches  a  Burmese 
port.  It  was  thought  that  by  thus  enhancing  the  cost, 
the  general  consumption  of  opium  would  be  checked, 
while  there  would  be  enough  to  meet  what  is  termed  in 
the  Report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  a  bond  fide 
demand,  and  that  the  revenue  would  gain  all  that 
could  be  gained  for  it  without  provoking  a  sys- 
tem of  illegitimate  supply.  But  in  one  respect 
these  expectations  have  been  signally  disappointed.  The 
revenue  has  largely  profited,  and  the  bond  fide  demand 
has  been  amply  provided  for,  but  the  general  consumption 
has  not  been  checked.  On  the  contrary,  the  consumption 
in  1879  was  double  what  it  was  in  1869,  and  the  con- 
sequences have  been  most  lamentable.  To  the  Burmese 
opium  was  a  novelty,  and  it  had  all  the  attractions  of  a 
novelty  and  of  a  thing  which  it  was  at  once  pleasant  and 
wrong  to  enjoy.  A  race  physically  weak,  having  no 
pergonal  or  hereditary  power  of  bearing  the  ill  effects  of 
opium,  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  indulgence,  or 
reckless  of  those  consequences  when  placed  beyond  doubt, 
was  sure  to  exhibit  in  the  shortest  possible  time  all  the  worst 
evils  that  excessive  use  of  opium  can  engender.  What  these 
evils  are  is  summed  up  tersely  and  effectively  in  tho 
Report.  Among  tho  Burmese,  it  is  officially  stated,  tho 
habitual  use  of  the  drug  saps  the  physical  and  mental 
energies,  destroys  the  nervos,  emaciates  tho  body,  predis- 
poses to  disease,  induces  indolent  and  filthy  habits  of  lifo, 
destroys  self-respect,  is  one  of  the  most  fcrtilo  sourcos  of 
misery,  destitution,  and  crime,  fills  tho  gaols  with  men  of 
relaxed  frame,  predisposed  to  dysentery  and  cholera,  pre- 
vents the  duo  extension  of  cultivation  and  tho  development 
of  the  land  revenue,  checks  the  natural  growth  of  the 
population,  and  enfeebles  tho  constitution  of  succeeding 
generations.  There  aro  ono  or  two  touches  in  this 
dismal  picture  which  betray  the  special  hand  of  an 
official,  such  as  tho  complaint  that  prisoners  aro  not 
as  healthy  as  the  State  ought  to  havo  them,  and 
that  opium  interferes  with  tho  land  rovenno.  But 
thcro  can  be  littlo  doubt  that  tho  general  blackness 
of  the  picture  is  not  overcharged.  Ono  Commissioner, 
indeed,  says  that  ho  looked  in  vain  for  tho  victims  of 
opium.  Ho  everywhere  heard  of  them;  but  ho  every- 
where heard  that  they  wero  to  bo  found  in  tho  next 
village.  Tho  balance  of  testimony  is,  however,  very 
strongly  tho  other  way.  Commissioner  after  Commissioner 


reports  that  in  his  district,  wherever  opium  is  used, 
material  prosperity  is  going  rapidly  backwards.  A  suffi- 
cient case  is  made  out  for  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  proposed  that  opium  shall  still  be  sold,  but 
that  it  shall  be  sold  in  much  fewer  houses,  and  that  it 
shall  only  be  consumed  in  licensed  houses.  It  might  seem 
that  this  latter  provision  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce 
practically ;  but  those  who  propose  it  know  perfectly  well 
the  people  to  whom  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  they  evidently 
think  that  the  Burmese  will  not  venture  to  evade  what 
they  are  told  is  to  be  the  law.  Less  opium  will,  it  is 
calculated,  be  sold,  and  the  revenue  will  suffer  ;  but,  as  it 
will  only  suffer  to  the  extent  of  50,000^,  the  loss  ia  one 
that  may  easily  be  borne. 

What  is  chiefly  interesting  in  the  Report  is  the  general 
attitude  of  the  English  officials  towards  opium,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  more  respectable  natives  on  the 
other.  The  officials  have  no  kind  of  prejudice  against 
opium,  and  they  have  a  very  tender  care  for  the  revenue. 
When  we  read  the  long  list  of  awful  evils  which  the  abuse 
of  opium  entails,  we  might  expect  that  the  officials  who 
testify  to  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  who  seem  cut  to 
the  heart  by  the  tale  of  woe  which  they  themselves  unfold, 
would  curse  opium  altogether,  desire  that  no  opium  should 
be  sold,  and  would  rather  lose  the  whole  revenue  which 
opium  provides  than  allow  the  people  to  go  on  suffering 
another  day  from  evils  which  the  Government  could  stop 
if  it  pleased.  As  the  Government  can  now  ensure  that  all 
opium  brought  into  Burmah  shall  pass  through  the 
Custom  House,  and  as  the  authorities  think  that  they  can 
so  watch  over  the  population  that  henceforth  no  one  shall 
use  opium  in  private,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Government 
could,  if  it  chose,  stop  the  use  of  opium  altogether.  But 
the  officials  are  not  at  all  in  the  temper  of  heated  philan- 
thropists. This,  in  fact,  is  a  temper  to  which  officials  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  are  the  last  of  men  to  give  way. 
The  Burmese  officials  fully  recognize  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  bond  fide  demand  for  opium,  and  are  very  pleased 
that  the  revenue  should  gain  by  the  demand  being 
adequately  supplied.  This  bond  fide  demand  means  the 
demand  of  persons  who  can  take  opium  without  its  doing 
them  much  harm.  In  Burmah  there  are  many  Chinese, 
to  whom  opium  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and  the  Chinese,  as 
the  officials  assure  us,  are  not  hurt  by  opium.  They  do 
not  make  themselves  effete  with  opium,  they  do  not 
lessen  the  stream  of  healthy  prisoners,  they  do  not 
check  the  wholesome  growth  of  the  land  revenue. 
They  havo  learned  by  long  practice  how  opium 
ought  to  be  taken.  If  they  stupefy  themselves,  they 
only  stupefy  themselves  as  much  as  their  practised  and 
hardy  frames  can  bear.  This  is,  in  many  ways,  instructive 
and  satisfactory.  We  may  hope  that  when  we  grow  opium 
in  India  for  China  we  are  not  only  getting  a  handsome 
revenue  for  ourselves,  but  are  giving  a  harmful  product  to 
peoplo  who  do  not  get  much  harm  from  it.  Some  people, 
as  tho  evidence  from  Burmah  shows,  can  take  opium  and 
some  cannot.  What  is  truo  of  the  Chinese  in  Burmah 
may  be  true  of  some  natives.  Tho  evidence  of  the  Com- 
missioner who  could  never  find  tho  supposed  victims  of 
opium  may  at  least  be  taken  to  show  that  in  somo  dis- 
tricts some  Burmese  tako  opium  without  harm.  These 
natives  and  tho  Chinese  aro  thoso  whoso  anxioty  to  buy 
tho  drug  constitutes  the  bond  fide  demand  for  it.  Thoir 
wishes  aro  to  bo  gratified.  Total  abstinonco  is  not  to  bo 
imposed  on  them  bocauso  other  persons  aro  not  so  prudent 
or  so  hardened  as  they  are. 

Tho  respcctablo  part  of  tho  Burmese  population  is  vory 
strong  in  its  denunciation  of  tho  ovils  of  using  opium,  and 
would  bo  delighted  to  sco  tho  Government  tako  raoro 
extremo  measures  than  thoso  now  proposed.  Thoy  look 
on  tho  uso  of  opium  as  a  distinct  contravention  of  thoir 
religion.  They  aro  taught  to  think  that  so  mischievous  an 
indulgence  is  sinful,  and  tho  sin  of  using  opium  is  ono 
from  which  thoy  have  not  to  wean  thomsolvos,  but  ono 
which  is  unknown  to  them,  and  is  a  novelty  in  thoir  coun- 
try. Thoro  can  bo  no  doubt  that,  if  British  Burmah  ruled 
itself,  it  would  altogether  prohibit  tho  uso  of  opium,  and 
it  is  tho  English  Government  that  refuses  thorn  tho  local 
option  which  thoy  would  quickly  exorciso  if  thoy  woro 
permitted.  Nor  in  thoir  eyes  float  this  legalization  of  a  sin 
stand  alone.  It  is  a  part  of  a  now  order  of  things  boforo  which 
the  old  order  is  crumbling  away.  In  countless  ways  tho  popu- 
lation is  feeling  tho  shock  of  Western  ideas,  and  thcinlluoncos 
of  ancient  custom,  tradition,  and  religion  aro  fading  away. 
Jf  Burmese  of  the  old  school  cannot  stop  tho  tido  of  inno- 
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vation,  they  can  mourn  over  it  and  mako  their  mailings 
heard.  To  them  it  means  the  end  of  all  they  know,  trust 
in,  and  believe  in.  When  men  in  whoso  minds  a  peculiar 
system  of  ideas  and  belief  has  been  ingrained  are  looking 
on  at  a  general  decay  and  collapso  of  all  that  they  are 
accustomed  to  and  venerate,  the  legalization  by  conquorors 
of  what  they  hold  to  be  a  sin  seems  especially  awful  and 
monstrous.  They  see  in  it  the  handwriting  on  the  wall 
which  plainly  foretells  their  doom.  In  the  case  of 
opium  they  have  the  advantago  of  being  able  to  point 
to  consequences  the  gravity  of  which  is  conspicuous, 
whether  using  opium  is  treated  as  a  sin  or  not.  They 
can  ask  the  Supreme  Government  whether  it  can  endure 
that  the  population  of  which  it  has  charge  shall  wither 
away  under  its  eyes.  Very  naturally  they  make  the 
most  of  such  evil  consequences  of  using  opium  as  they 
can  point  to ;  and  they  can  point  to  many  as  to  which 
those  to  whom  they  appeal  have  no  doubt.  But  the 
natives  of  the  old  school  and  the  Government,  although 
they  are  working  towards  the  same  end  in  restraining  the 
use  of  opium,  are  working  on  very  different  lines.  The 
natives  wish  to  arrest  that  invasion  of  Western  ideas 
■which  brings  with  it  the  legalization  of  what  to  them  are 
sins.  The  Government  merely  wishes  to  save  those  who 
are  not  fit  to  take  opium  from  taking  it.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  invasion  of  Western  ideas  will 
be  at  all  checked  by  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  it 
may  even  be  said  that  the  persistence  of  the  Government 
in  offering  the  natives  opium  under  conditions  that  will 
lessen  the  evils  of  its  abuse  is  itself  a  fresh  step  towards 
that  dissolution  of  the  ancient  fabric  of  Eastern  society 
which,  when  completed,  will  be  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous changes  that  mankind  has  ever  witnessed. 


DESERTION. 

LORD  GALLOWAY  has  good  reason  for  saying  that 
desertion  is  a  subject  that  no  one  seems  inclined  to 
take  up.  The  existence  of  this  steady  drain  on  the  small 
nominal  strength  of  the  army  is  not  denied.  The  means 
by  which  it  may  be  checked  are  pretty  well  known ; 
indeed,  the  Commander-in-Chief  seldom  makes  a  speech 
without  mentioning  one  or  both  of  them.  Still  the  subject 
is  not  "  taken  up."  Lord  Galloway  will  perhaps  ask  bow 
he  can  take  it  up  more  energetically  than  he  does,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question.  The  conditions  which 
make  a  subject  pressing  as  well  as  important  are  hard  to 
specify,  and,  until  they  exist,  the  most  energetic  apostle 
will  commonly  find  that  he  is  preaching  to  deaf  ears.  The 
only  comfort  that  can  be  given  him  is  that  his  seemingly 
neglected  sermons  may  be  among  the  causes  which  will 
one  day  bring  the  subject  to  the  front.  Lord  Moeley 
contended  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  connexion 
•which  Lord  Galloway  wished  to  set  up  between  desertion 
and  short  service.  The  fault  of  Lord  Galloway's  argu- 
ment was  that  in  seeking  for  the  explanation  of  desertion 
.it  went  too  far  afield.  There  will  always  be,  as  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  said,  a  certain  percentage  of  men 
•who,  after  they  have  joined  the  army,  will  find  that 
they  do  not  like  it.  As  soon  as  this  discovery  has  been 
made,  one  inducement  to  desertion  will  come  into  play. 
Whether  a  man  will  resist  it  or  yield  to  it  will  depend  on 
his  character,  his  temperament,  and  on  his  calculation  of 
his  chance  of  being  able  to  desert  without  being  brought 
back.  If  he  has  no  sense  of  military  obligation,  is 
willing  to  run  a  good  deal  of  risk  to  get  what  he  wants, 
and  has  noticed  that  very  few  of  those  who  have  deserted 
from  the  same  regiment  have  troubled  the  military  autho- 
rities again,  he  will  probably  be  off  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. There  is  another  motive,  however,  which  seems 
to  be  more  operative  still.  To  a  considerable  number  of 
recruits  the  process  of  receiving  and  spending  the  bounty 
is  so  agreeable  that,  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  they  are  anxious 
to  begin  it  again.  A.  great  proportion  of  the  desertions 
from  the  army,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  states,  is  owing  to 
the  same  men  repeatedly  deserting.  It  frequently  happens 
that  one  man  will  desert  half-a-dozen  times,  and  one  hero 
had  deserted  eight  times  in  the  course  of  bis  military 
career.  Neither  of  these  forms  of  desertion  is,  perhaps, 
specially  associated  with  the  short  service  or  the  linked 
battalion  system.  In  tracing  them  to  these  causes  Lord 
Galloway  may  be  thought  to  overlook  the  causes  that 
lie.  at  his  feet — dislike  of  the  service  and  a  wish  to  make 
.money  without  working  for  it.  But,  if  Lord  Galloway 
did  not  handle  the  subject  in  the  most  effective  way,  he 


I  deserves  praise  for  handling  it  at  all.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  discussed  to 
much  purpose  in  Parliament.  But  frequent  discussions  in 
Parliament  help  to  keep  a  question  before  the  minds  of 
thoso  who  have  to  deal  with  it,  and  in  this  way  the  little 
debate  of  Monday  may  be  of  more  use  than  appears.  We 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  military  authorities  are 
indifferent  to  the  evil  of  desertion.  But  they  know  that 
the  real  remedies  for  it  are  not  popular,  and  unless  the 
subject  is  occasionally  forced  upon  them  from  outside,  they 
may  not  unnaturally  be  tempted  to  give  the  question  np 
as  hopeless. 

Repeated  desertion  would  be  more  easily  checked  than 
desertion  for  the  first  time.  All  that  is  needed  to  put  an 
end  to  it  is  that  each  recruit  shall  be  marked  on  joining  in 
a  way  that  it  shall  not  be  possible  to  efface.  If  a  man  who 
had  once  been  a  soldier  could  be  known  as  a  soldier  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  fraudulent  re-enlistment  would  be  at  an  end. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  vaccination,  if  performed  in  a 
particular  way,  left  a  mark  which  could  always  be  recog- 
nized ;  but,  according  to  Lord  Morley,  out  of  every  ioo 
recruits  who  were  revaccinated  in  1879,  or,ly  3&  were  per- 
manently marked.  "  To  mark  the  men  in  any  other  way 
"  would  be  likely  to  excite  prejudice,  and  so  to  cause  a  dimi- 
"  nution  in  the  number  of  the  recruits.  Some  people  might 
like  to  know  upon  what  evidence  Lord  Morley  rests  his 
belief  that  the  marking  of  recruits  would  excite  prejudice. 
Why,  it  might  be  asked,  should  a  man  dislike  wearing  the 
Queen's  mark  on  his  arm  when  he  does  not  dislike  wearing 
the  Queen's  coat  on  his  back  ?  It  is  plain  enough  that  the 
man  who  proposes  to  make  a  trade  of  desertion  would  dis- 
like it,  and  in  this  way  the  marking  of  recruits  would  pro- 
bably tend  to  lessen  their  numbers.  But  a  loss  of  this  kind 
might  conceivably  be  a  gain.  A  recruit  is  wanted  for 
service,  not  as  a  means  of  stimulating  the  secretion  of 
bounties.  It  may  be  contended  that  the  strongest  reason 
why  a  well-disposed  recruit  should  dislike  being  perma- 
nently marked  as  a  soldier  would  be  his  thinking  that  the 
fact  would  tell  against  him  after  he  had  left  the  army. 
If  there  is  any  foundation  for  this  fear,  it  either  points  to 
the  existence  of  serious  defects  in  military  discipline,  or  it 
is  merelv  a  survival  from  a  time  when  to  be  a  soldier  was 
taken  as  a  pretty  fair  indication  that  a  man  was  not  steady 
enough  to  be  anything  else.  Lingering  prejudices  of  this 
kind  are  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  humouring  them.  If 
there  is  any  reason  to  think  that  they  are  something 
more  than  prejudices,  and  that  the  army  is  a  bad  school  for 
civil  life,  additional  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  make  it  a 
better  school.  At  all  events,  the  objection  to  marking 
recruits  is  one  that  may  have  to  be  faced.  Why  should  a 
man  dislike  being  known  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
have  served  the  Queen  ?  It  is  conceivable  that  if  only 
privates  were  marked  the  practice  might  be  objected  to. 
A  man  who  has  become  prosperous  might  perhaps  not 
care  to  have  it  known  that  he  was  once  a  private  soldier. 
But,  it  may  be  rejoined,  if  officers  and  privates  were  marked 
alike,  the  existence  of  the  mark  would  tell  nothing  as  to  the 
rank  in  the  army  which  a  man  had  held.  It  would  simply 
indicate  that  he  had  served  the  Queen  in  the  capacity  of  a 
soldier. 

As  regards  the  other  cause  of  desertion,  the  dislike 
which  a  recruit  finds  that  he  feels  to  the  service,  the  only 
thing  that  can  remove  it  is  to  make  the  life  of  a  soldier 
more  attractive.  Men  do  not  usually  abandon  trades 
which  are  either  pleasant  or  profitable,  and  in  an  army 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment,  recruits  will  be  gained 
and  kept  in  proportion  as  the  service  satisfies  one  or  both 
of  these  conditions.  The  ideal  perfection  of  an  army 
such  as  ours  would  be  that  membership  of  it  should  be  an 
object  of  brisk  competition ;  and  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
make  membership  of  it  a  rather  better  thing  than  is 
ordinarily  open  to  men  who  are  not  skilled  workmen.  Here 
the  question  of  money  comes  in.  We  lose  recruits  for 
the  same  reason  which  makes  it  difficult  to  get  them 
— the  reason  that  the  army  does  not  seem  to  them 
worth  entering  or  worth  staying  in.  When  a  man  is  free 
to  enlist  or  not  as  he  chooses,  he  naturally  sets  to  work  to 
consider  the  prospects  which  enlistment  and  non-enlistment 
severally  hold  out  to  him.  He  weighs  the  wages  and  the 
food  which  he  will  get  as  a  soldier  against  the  wages  and 
the  food  which  he  may  hope  to  get  in  such  other  capacities 
as  may  be  open  to  him.  No  doubt  this  process  is  not 
always  gone  through  consciously.  But  when  a  man  is 
about  to  take  up  an  employment  which  he  will  be  bound 
to  follow  for  some  years,  it  is  almost  always  gone  through 
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unconsciously.  As  regards  the  immediate  advantages 
held  oat,  the  army  has  no  cause,  probably,  to  fear  com- 
parison with  other  trades.  But  there  is  this  serious  draw- 
back to  it,  that  it  has  ordinarily  to  be  given  up  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  that  when  it  is  given  up,  a  means  of 
livelihood  has  again  to  be  looked  for,  and  to  be  looked  for 
under  less  favourable  circumstances  than  those  in  which 
the  search  was  first  made.  A  discharged  soldier  is  not  un- 
likely to  find  the  ordinary  avenues  to  employment  closed 
against  him.  His  old  companions  have  found  work  years 
before,  and  have  already  gained  the  expertness  which 
makes  them  worth  employing.  If  he  wishes  to  enter  him- 
self for  the  race  upon  anything  like  equal  terms,  he  must 
be  willing  to  take  the  work  and  the  wages  which  he  would 
have  taken  at  eighteen.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  to  be  looked  for  partly  in  deferred  pay,  which 
may  counterbalance,  at  least  in  the  imagination  of  the 
recruit,  this  inability  to  work  as  well  as  other  men  of  the 
same  age,  and  still  more  in  the  removal  of  the  inability 
itself.  There  seems  but  little  reason  why  every  soldier 
should  not  be  taught  another  trade  than  that  of  fighting. 
He  cannot  be  always  in  the  drill-ground  ;  and  it  is  a 
common  complaint  of  commanding  officers  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief  when  he  is 
not  in  the  drill-ground.  If  some  of  the  time  which  it 
is  found  so  difficult  to  dispose  of  harmlessly  were  dis- 
posed of  usefully,  a  soldier  might  find  himself  at  the  end 
of  his  time  with  the  colours  a  fairly  good  workman  at  the 
trade  which  he  proposed  to  follow  in  civil  life. 


TOE  TELEGRAPH  CLERKS. 

THE  telegraph  clerks  have  been  chastened  even  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  They  have  found  a  champion  in 
Mr.  O'Doknell,  and  it  is  one  of  Mr.  O'Donnell's  peculiar 
characteristics  that  those  whom  he  befriends  are  always 
seized  with  a  passionate  longing  that  he  had  been  their 
enemy  instead.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
searching  questions  which  he  is  about  to  address  to  the 
Government,  his  clients  cannot  possibly  be  the  better  for 
his  aid.  The  Treasury  will  look  with  increased  suspicion 
on  an  agitation  which  gives  telegraph  clerks  such  very 
strange  associates ;  and,  when  the  Treasury  gives  its 
mind  to  a  conflict  with  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
Civil  Service,  it  commonly  gets  its  way.  This  is  to  be 
regretted  because,  though  the  attitude  of  the  telegraph 
clerks  is  very  far  from  being  irreproachable,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  in  several  respects  they  have  been  hardly  used. 
Mr.  Fawcett  avows  as  much  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  of  June. 
He  has  satis6ed  himself  that  "substantial  grievances  "  exist, 
and  upon  all  but  two  of  the  complaints  put  forward  he  is 
willing  to  make  concessions.  A  new  scale  of  wages  is  to 
be  introduced,  which  will  involve  an  increased  immediate 
charge  of  44,000?.  and  an  eventual  increased  charge  of 
128,000?.  a  year.  Overtime  is  to  be  more  highly  paid, 
especially  when  it  has  to  be  given  on  Sundays,  Christmas- 
day,  or  Good  Friday.  This  change  will  cost  the  country 
15,000?.  a  year  additional.  Night  attendance  is  to  bo  re- 
duced to  seven  hours,  which  will  necessitate  an  increased 
expenditure  of  9,000?.  a  year.  Besides  these  changes, 
which  require  the  co-operation  of  the  Treasury,  Air. 
Fawcett  is  considering  how  to  give  one  month's  leave 
in  the  year  to  those  who  now  have  only  three  weeks, 
and  three  weeks  to  those  who  now  have  only  a  fort- 
night. The  points  upon  which  ho  is  still  at  issue  with 
the  telegraph  clerks  are  the  rate  of  payment  (luring 
illness,  and  the  right  of  telegraphists  to  bo  paid  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Playkaik  Scale.  Mr.  Fauci/it  does 
not  propose  to  increase  the  present  allowance  of  half-pay 
duriDg  illness,  the  reason,  no  doubt,  being  that  in  a  large 
staff  the  possibilities  of  malingering  are  so  numerous  that 
nothing  short  of  a  very  material  difference  between  the 
rate  of  pay  when  they  aro  well  and  when  they  are  ill  will 
keep  the  health  of  the  clerks  at  anything  like  its  normal 
standard.  As  regards  the  application  of  the  Playkaik 
Scale,  Mr.  Fawcett  and  tho  Tieasury  alike  hold  that  the 
telegraph  clerks  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  on.  .Many 
thousands  of  persons,  says  Lord  Fkkdkkick  Cavkni>isu, 
who  aro  equally  with  these  telegraphists  "Hirers  and  clerks 
in  the  Permanent  Civil  Service  of  tho  Crown,  receive  Icsh 
than  they  would  receive  under  tho  Playkaiu  Scale;  and 
there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  tho  complaining  clerks 
should  take  tho  Playkaiu  rather  than  any  other  scale 
as  an  index  to  what  justico  would  give  them. 


In  their  answer  to  Mr.  Fawcett  the  Treasury,  while 
consenting  to  all  his  specific  proposals,  proceed  to  read  the 
clerks  a  severe  lecture  upon  the  offence  they  have  been 
gui'.ty  of  in  trying  to  better  their  condition  by  agitation. 
It  is  this  part  of  the  letter  that  has  so  shocked  and  so  startled 
Mr.  O'Donnell.  "  My  Lords  "  are  "  not  prepared  to 
"  acquiesce  in  any  organized  agitation  which  openly  seeks 
"  to  bring  its  extensive  voting  power  to  bear  on  the 
"  House  of  Commons  against  tho  Executive  Government 
"  responsible  for  conducting  in  detail  the  administration 
"  of  the  country."  If  Mr.  O'Donnell  will  allow  us  to  say 
so  without  essaying  to  bring  us  to  the  Bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Treasury  are  only  using  the  language  of 
strict  common  sense.  It  is  impossible  to  argue  a  question  of 
this  sort  without  some  regard  to  consequences.  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell contends  that  the  Treasury,  or,  as  he  prefers  to  put  it, 
"  a  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,"  is  seeking  to  deprive  the 
telegraph  clerks  of  the  common  constitutional  right  of 
appealing  to  Parliament  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  He 
forgets  that  the  grievance  of  which  these  clerks  complain 
is  one  of  a  kind,  with  which  the  Legislature  does  not 
ordinarily  concern  itself.  Why  should  Parliament  inter- 
fere between  employer  and  employed  merely  because  the 
employer  happens  to  be  the  Government?  The  telegraph 
clerks  are  not  compelled  to  sell  their  services  for  less  than 
they  think  them  worth ;  they  are  free  to  give  the  cus- 
tomary notice  and  to  go  about  their  business.  The 
Executive  Government  may  properly  consider  with  itself 
whether  the  pay  is  good  enough  to  attract  the  right  kind 
of  clerks  or  to  make  those  it  does  attract  sufficiently  con- 
tented to  do  their  work  well.  But  this  is  simply  the  kind 
of  attention  which  any  prudent  private  merchant  would 
give  to  the  demands  of  his  clerks  ;  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  duo  from  the  Government  to  the  telegraph  clerks 
does  not  make  the  House  of  Commons  a  proper  Court 
of  Arbitration  between  employer  and  employed.  If 
the  kind  of  agitation  which  the  telegraph  clerks  have 
sought  to  set  on  foot  becomes  a  recognized  instrument  of 
raisiDgthe  wages  of  Government  servants,  we  shall  be  con- 
fronted by  this  singular  state  of  things.  In  all  other 
employments  the  rate  of  pay  is  fixed  partly  by  the  supply 
of  labour  and  partly  by  the  employer's  estimate  of  tho 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  Government  ser- 
vice it  will  be  fixed  by  the  amount  of  influence  which  the 
members  of  that  service  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  House  of 
Commons.  When  the  branch  of  the  service  which  thinks  it- 
self aggrieved  happens  to  be  well  represented  in  the  electorate, 
its  complaints  will  at  once  be  listened  to.  Almost  every 
constituency  will  include  some  of  the  clerks,  and  in  some, 
at  least,  the  balance  between  parties  may  be  decided  by  the 
action  of  a  small  body  of  voters  who  have  agreed  to  treat 
politics  as  subordinate  to  business.  The  condition  of  the 
labour  market  would  no  longer  have  any  meaning  where 
the  Government  service  was  concerned.  The  pay  would 
depend,  not  on  the  supply  of  clerks  and  tho  amount  of 
work  to  bo  done,  but  on  tho  degreo  of  pressure  which 
the  clerks  could  bring  to  bear  on  tho  House  of  Commons. 
Under  any  circumstances  this  would  bo  a  formidable  pros- 
pect. If  Parliament  were  once  to  betake  itself  to  tho  task 
of  determining  the  rate  of  wages,  the  length  of  tho  work- 
ing day,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  overtime,  it  might 
not  60  easily  abandon  it.  The  great  body  of  the  electorate 
belongs  to  tho  class  which  live  by  manual  labour,  and 
when  they  had  grown  accustomed  to  tho  discus- 
sion of  theso  questions  by  their  representatives,  thoy 
might  not  unnaturally  ask  why  clerks  should  bo  moro 
favoured  than  artisans,  and  why,  if  it  is  right  to  compel  a 
Government  department  to  pay  moro  than  tho  market 
price  for  labour,  it  should  bo  wrong  to  00 tape]  a  privato 
employer  to  do  tho  same  thing.  This  would  bo  a  formid- 
able prospect,  wo  refloat,  apart  from  all  considerations  as 
to  tho  source  whence  tho  wages  in  question  aro  to  como. 
But  it  is  all  the  more  ho  when,  as  the  Treasury  point  out, 
tho  wages  aro  found  by  tho  community.  Tho  Exccutivo 
Government  is  tho  agent  of  tho  taxpayers,  and  in  thin 
capacity  its  first  duly  is  to  take  care  that  their  money  is 
spent  so  aH  to  get  good  value  in  return.  Bat  Iho  Execu- 
tive Government  must  do  the  bidding  of  Parliament,  and 
if  the  voting  power  of  tho  Civil  Service  is  judiciously 
used,  Parliament  may  be  induced  fo  order  that  tho  olerku 
first  in  ono  department  and  then  in  another  shall  bo 
paid  higher  wages  than  they  would  otherwiso  bo  in 
a  position  to  obtain.  It  may  bo  said  that  Parliament 
is  also  tho  agent  of  tho  taxpayers,  and  that,  if  it  is  not  to 
their  interest  that  Government  servants  shall  bo  bettor 
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paid,  Parliament  will  give  no  sncli  orders.  It  is  constantly 
found,  however,  that  a  small  but  organized  body,  which 
knows  what  it  wants,  and  is  greatly  concerned  to  obtain 
it,  has  an  immense  advantage  over  an  inert  and  in- 
different mass.  No  individual  taxpayer  is  appreciably  the 
worso  for  any  particular  increase  of  pay  in  a  Government 
department.  He  is  the  poorer  for  such  increases  in  the  ag- 
gregate ;  but  then  they  are  not  proposed  in  the  aggregate. 
The  only  chance,  therefore,  of  saving  him  from  what  in  the 
end  will  be  a  serious  burden  is  to  tako  the  lino  which  the 
Treasury  have  taken  with  tho  tolegraph  clerks,  and  to 
make  a  resort  to  organized  agitation  a  barrier  to  any  im- 
provement in  pay.  It  is  tho  more  important  to  do  this 
in  the  present  case,  inasmuch  as  tho  telegraph  clerks  have 
tried  to  combine  two  inconsistent  methods  of  action.  In 
the  character  of  Government  servants  they  have  pressed 
Parliament  to  take  up  their  cause ;  in  the  character  of 
labourers  having  their  labour  to  dispose  of,  and  being  free 
to  sell  or  to  refuse  to  sell  it,  they  have  threatened  to  strike 
work.  If  they  aro  members  of  a  service,  they  have  no 
right  so  long  as  they  remain  in  it  to  refuse  to  abide  by  its 
rules.  If  they  are  ordinary  workmen,  they  have  no  right 
to  ask  Parliament  to  interfere  on  their  behalf. 


FATHER  CURCI'S  MEW  BOOK. 

IT  would  surprise  nobody  to  learn  that  Father  Curci's  recently- 
published  work,  The  New  Italy  and  the  Old  Zealots — like  his 
Modern  Dissension  between  Church  and  State  issued  four  years 
ago — has  already  been  placed  on  the  Index  Ex}mrgatorius,  within 
a  few  weeks  of  its  appearance,  even  if  the  Roman  telegrams  for 
some  days  past  had  not  contained  repeated  intimations  of  its  ap- 
proaching fate.  Whatever  reverence  may  be  professed  by 
orthodox,  or  at  least  ultramontane,  Roman  Catholics  for  the 
decisions  of  the  august  tribunal  charged  with  drawing  up  the 
Index,  neither  its  origin  nor  its  method  of  procedure  is  such 
as  to  inspire  any  confidence  in — we  do  not  say  the  infallibility, 
for  it  does  not  even  claim  to  be  infallible — but  in  the  sound- 
ness or  honesty  of  its  judgments.  Instituted  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  VI.,  more  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the  scandals  of 
a  Court  exceptionally  scandalous  than  for  maintaining  the  purity 
of  faith  or  morals,  it  has  applied  a  hundred  other  tests  besides 
that  of  heresy,  even  in  the  strictest  Tridentine  sense  of  the  term, 
to  the  works  which  have  incurred  its  censure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  gross  immoralities  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron  were  easily  con- 
doned, on  condition  they  should  no  longer  be  attributed  to  monks 
and  nuns.  Some  ten  years  ago  there  was  published  a  curious 
pamphlet,  noticed  at  the  time  in  our  columns,  giving  an  account 
of  the  treatment  which  the  author  had  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  this  singular  tribunal,  and  the  impression  left  on 
the  reader's  mind  was  certainly  not  one  very  creditable  to  those 
concerned.  But  perhaps  the  strangest  illustration  in  recent 
times  of  the  casual  and  crooked  methods  of  procedure  by  which 
obnoxious  works  are  brought  under  the  lash  of  this  mysterious 
Congregation  of  the  Index — which  judges  secretly  without  allow- 
ing the  author  opportunity  of  explanation  or  appeal — was  afforded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  the  reign  of  Pius  IX.,  when  a  book  pub- 
lished not  only  with  the  sanction  but  by  the  express  direction 
of  the  Pontiff  himself  was  shortly  afterwards  placed  on  the  Index, 
while  its  author  was  publicly  disgraced  by  the  authority  of  the 
same  Pope.  Rosmini's  Cinque  Piayhe  delta  Santa  Chiesa,  exposing 
various  practical  corruptions  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  appeared  to 
Pius  EX.,  to  whom  the  author  had  submitted  it  in  manuscript  in 
his  early  reforming  days,  so  useful  and  excellent  a  work  that  he 
ordered  it  to  be  printed  at  the  Papal  press  at  Perugia. 
Rosmini  was  far  the  most  distinguished  Italian  ecclesiastic  of  this 
century,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Gioberti  and  Manzoni,  the 
founder  of  a  new  Order,  and  a  voluminous  writer  on  theological 
and  philosophical  subjects ;  the  Pope  had  formally  intimated  to  him 
his  promulgation  as  Cardinal,  and  this  work  of  his,  which  deals 
trenchantly  enough  with  several  practical  abuses  in  the  Church, 
created  a  far  greater  sensation  at  the  time  than  anything  Father 
Curci  has  published.  But  at  the  critical  moment  came  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  the  flight  to  Gaeta,  and  the  forcible  restoration 
of  the  Temporal  Power  and  of  Austrian  rule  in  Italy.  Rosmini  was 
a  Piedmontese,  and  therefore  an  Austrian  subject,  and  was  odious 
as  a  Liberal  ecclesiastic  alike  to  the  Jesuits  and  to  his  own  Govern- 
ment, who  demanded  the  censure  of  the  book  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  author  from  the  Sacred  College.  The  Pope,  who  had  been  rudely 
awakened  from  his  Liberal  dream,  and  was  thoroughly  frightened, 
yielded — we  may  hope  not  without  some  reluctance — to  both 
demands.  The  Cinque  Piayhe  was  placed  on  the  Index,  and  by  an 
unprecedented  interposition  at  the  last  moment,  which  virtually 
inflicted  a  public  stigma  upon  him,  Rosmini,  who  had  actually 
purchased  his  scarlet  robes  iu  readiness  for  the  State  investiture, 
was  struck  off  the  roll  of  Cardinals.  Father  Curci,  who  has 
received  much  private  encouragement  from  Leo  XIII.,  is  a  less 
conspicuous  victim.  But  he  may  console  himself  with  the  re- 
flection that,  if  his  new  work  is  placed  on  the  Index  by  a  decree 
which  has  received  Papal  sanction,  that  does  not  at  all  prove  that 
the  present  Pope  may  not  agree  with  him.    He  has  indeed  him- 


self, as  we  shall  presently  see,  supplied  a  plausible  and  probably 
correct  explanation  of  tho  conduct  of  the  Pope  in  the  matter,  and 
can  afford  to  smile  at  tho  verdict  pronounced  on  him  by  the 
Tablet,  as  "  a  noisy,  turbid,  and  restless  spirit  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gion, who  does  not  properly  know  his  own  mind."  It  is  true,  we 
believe,  as  the  same  writer  goes  on  to  observe,  that  he  was  some 
years  ago  the  leading  editor  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica — the  Jesuit 
ultramontane  organ  specially  authorized  by  the  late  Pope — but  if 
"in  1876  ho  founded  the  Voce  delta  Vcritu,"  it  can  hardly  have  been 
in  order  to  "  advocate  the  restoration  of  the  temporal  power."  For 
in  the  following  year  only  he  published  the  work  already  mentioned, 
which  openly  denounces  the  pemporal  tower,  and  had  before  that, 
and  while  still  a  Jesuit  preacher,  advocated  in  the  pulpit  and  the  press 
what  the  Tablet  charges  on  him  as  a  novel  discovery  now,  "that  all 
Catholics  should  recognize  the  finger  of  God  in  the  dethronement 
of  Pius  IX.,  and  believe  that  it  was  brought  about  by  Divine 
Providence  for  the  good  of  religion."  The  publication  of  the 
Modern  Dissension,  written  while  he  was  a  Jesuit,  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  the  Order.  And  here  it  is  worth  noting  that 
tho  two  Italian  priests  who  have  come  forward  to  condemn  the 
temporal  power — Passaglia  and  Curci — both  spent  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  as  Jesuits,  and  are  the  two  most  illustrious  members 
of  that  Society  in  Italy  during  the  present  century. 

It  is  natural,  of  course,  that  ordinary  Italian  readers  should 
regard  Curci's  new  work  chiefly  in  its  immediate  bearing  on  poli- 
tical questions  of  the  day  ;  and  we  find  it  noticed  accordingly  in 
connexion  with  the  Election  Reform  Bill  by  the  Roman  journals. 
Thus  theOpinione,  for  instance,  fully  endorses  the  author's  view  that 
the  Clericals  should  go  to  the  poll  and  throw  themselves  generally 
into  the  public  life  of  their  country,  partly  in  the  hope  that  their 
doing  so  would  tend  to  reunite  the  broken  ranks  of  the  Liberals 
in  opposition  to  a  common  foe.  On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the 
bitterest  complaints  of  his  ultramontane  assailants  is  that  Curci 
argues  for  the  immediate  participation  of  Catholics  in  parlia- 
mentary elections  without  waiting  for  permission  from  the 
Pope.  But  they  must  be  themselves  aware  that  it  is  very  generally 
suspected,  to  say' the  least,  that  Leo  XIII.  is  personally  in 
favour  of  such  a  course,  though  he  may,  as  Curci  intimates, 
feel  obliged,  in  this  as  in  other  and  still  graver  matters,  to 
surrender  his  own  judgment  to  the  urgency  of  the  unwise 
counsellors  who  surround  him.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
Curci  sketches  the  attitude  of  the  Pope  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
accords  closely  with  the  estimate  we  had  ourselves  formed  from 
the  first,  and  which  is  constantly  receiving  fresh  confirmation  from 
the  most  various  quarters.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that 
within  a  few  months  of  the  accession  of  Leo  XIII.  Father  Curci, 
with  his  condemned  work  just  fresh  from  the  press,  and  while 
expressly  declining  to  retract  or  disavow  it,  was  invited  to  the 
Vatican,  where  he  spent  about  a  week  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Cardinal  Pecci,  the  Pope's  brother,  who  was  an  old  friend  of  his, 
having,  as  was  believed,  several  private  interviews  with  the  Pope 
himself,  as  well  as  with  Cardinal  Franchi,  then  Secretary 
of  State.  It  wouid  of  course  have  been  impossible  for  him 
in  a  published  work  to  make  any  distinct  mention  of  this 
confidential  intercourse,  but  it  is  hardly  needful  to  read 
between  the  lines  to  discern  in  the  guarded  references  to 
what  he  is  "  told  "  by  intimate  friends  of  Leo  XIII.,  what  he 
"  has  good  reason  to  believe,"  and  the  like,  the  echoes  of  informa- 
tion derived  from  a  still  higher  source.  And  it  is  specially  note- 
worthy that  he  emphasizes  a  point  more  than  once  dwelt  upon 
in  our  columns,  viz.,  that  his  too  strict  fidelity  to  constitutional 
principles  of  government,  in  the  teeth  of  all  precedents  of  the 
last  reign,  is  what  mainly  hampers  the  Pope  in  any  attempts 
at  practical  reform.  Leo  XIII.  has  always  loyally  adhered  to 
the  declaration  made  soon  after  his  election,  that  he  would  govern 
the  Church,  according  to  ancient  custom,  in  concert  with  the 
Cardinals  who  are  the  proper  advisers  of  the  Pontiff.  The  principle 
may  be  an  excellent  one,  and  after  the  arbitrary  vagaries  of  the 
previous  thirty  years  there  seemed  to  be  an  obvious  reason  for 
putting  it  on  record  in  this  public  manner.  But  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  College  of  Cardinals  has  been  filled  up  twice 
over  by  Pius  IX.  during  a  pontificate  of  unprecedented  length  with 
creatures  of  his  own — this  application  of  the  term  to  the  Cardinals 
created  by  a  particular  Pope  is  a  recognized  one — the  enormous 
difficulty  of  securing  the  sanction  of  such  a  body  for  any  effectual 
reforms,  and  especially  for  reforms  which  may  touch  its  own 
dignity  and  prerogatives,  becomes  manifest  at  once.  With  these 
preliminary  comments  our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  to  appreciate 
the  full  significance  of  the  following  description  of  Leo  XIIL  in 
Father  Curci's  book: — 

From  what  he  wrote  when  in  a  humbler  station,  from  his  public  acts  in 
his  present  high  one,  from  what  I  am  told  by  most  worthy  personages 
who  know  him  intimately,  Leo  XIIl.  in  many  respects,  and  not  of  the 
best,  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  his  predecessor.  He  ponders  well  before 
resolving,  does  not  act  by  caprice,  as  Pius  IX.  often  did,  and  defers  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  point  of  sacrificing  his  own  inspira- 
tions. This  pliable  disposition  rendered  him  the  prey  of  the  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  adulation  and  fanaticism  created  at  the  Vatican  by 
Pius  IX.  On  receiving  for  the  first  time  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals, 
he  expressed  his  intention  to  govern  the  Church  according  to  ancient 
custom,  setting  due  store  by  their  counsels,  not  perceiving  that  the 
system  of  abuses  introduced  arbitrarily  and  strengthened  by  time  could 
only  be  eradicated  as  arbitrarily.  The  evil  effects  of  this  noble  deference 
showed  themselves  in  his  first  Encyclical  as  Cardinal  iiisbop  of  Perugia. 
Whilst  deploring  the  great  evils  which  mar  modern  civilization,  he  re- 
cognized its  good  elements,  and  thought  the  best  remedy  for  the  former 

I was  to  encourage  the  latter.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have  changed  his 
mind.  lie  is  determined  to  sanction  no  usurpation  against  the  Church, 
maintaining  her  sacred  immortal  rights  in  the  sphere  of  justice ;  bat 
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practically  he  cannot  but  wish  all  good  to  New  Italy,  and  chiefly  the 
cessation  of  the  strife  which  has  now  lasted  twenty  years  between  Church 
and  State,  the  source  of  inestimable  evils  to  both.  I  have  good  reason 
to  believe  he  had  not  only  harboured  but  elaborated  these  views,  intend- 
ing to  set  them  forth  in  his  first  Encyclical.  This  felicitous  and  sacred 
inspiration,  which  would  have  given  peace  to  Italy  and  a  new  impulse 
to  her  religious  life,  remained  without  effect  for  the  above  reasons. 

In  another  part  of  the  Toluuie  Father  Curci  dwells,  as 
Rosmini  had  done  before  him  in  the  Cinque  Piaghe,  on  the 
decline  of  theological  and  Biblical  studies  among  the  clergy.  He 
also  advocates,  like  Rosmini,  a  revival  in  some  form  of  the 
primitive  method  of  electing  Bishops  by  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  diocese ;  and  this  partly  as  a  check  on  the  vicious  system  of 
centralization  which  has  been  gaining  ground  in  the  Church, 
•whereby  "  the  bishops,  who  are  set  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  rule 
over  the  Church  of  God,  are  reduced  to  mere  lifeless  instru- 
ments, and  all  their  vitality  is  absorbed  in  the  supreme  head." 
There  is  nothing,  it  is  argued,  heretical  or  savouring  of  heresy  in 
insisting  on  the  need  for  reform.  How  should  it  be  so,  when  the 
great  Council  of  Constance  grew  out  of  a  long  accumulating 
demand  for  "  the  reform  of  the  Church  in  her  head  and  in  her 
members,"  and  from  that  time  forward  Councils  and  Popes  and 
Cardinals — notably  the  Council  of  Trent — have  laboured  to  effect 
salutary  reforms  ?  Within  living  memory  Cardinal  Sala  published 
a  work  on  reform,  which  was  indeed  condemned  and  sup- 
pressed by  the  Curia,  but  not  till  it  had  been  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  present  Pope,  then  a  student  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Academy,  to  whom  the  author  bad  shown  it  in  manuscript. 
Two  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  that  final  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  which  Curci  regards  as  the  future  designed  for 
the  Church  by  Divine  Providence,  and  for  which  she  ought  to 
prepare  herself  beforehand.  There  is  nothing,  he  thinks,  in 
modern  democracy  alien  to  her  true  character,  inasmuch  as  her 
Divine  Founder  dwelt  among  the  people,  holding  aloof  from  the 
kings  and  great  ones  of  the  earth,  and  always  showed  Himself 
austere  towards  the  rich.  As  to  the  fate  of  Church  property 
Father  Curci  appears  to  be  very  indifferent,  viewing  it  rather  as  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church,  and  he 
appeals  to  his  own  experience,  a3  for  fifty  years  a  member  of  a 
Religious  Order  under  vows  of  poverty.  But  on  this  it  might  be 
observed  that  the  Jesuit  Order,  to  which  he  belonged,  is  enormously 
wealthy,  though  its  individual  members  have  nothing  they  can  call 
their  own  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  a  Church  without  any 
endowments  would  be  less  obnoxious  to  his  righteous  warningagainst 
"  the  ministers  of  Christ  paying  court  to  rich  men,  still  more  rich 
women,  for  their  money,  and  thus  incurring  the  rebuke  addressed 
by  Him  to  the  Pharisees  who  devoured  widows'  houses."  There 
is  a  touching  force  and  pathos  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  this  little 
volume — which,  like  the  author's  last  brochure,  comprises  only  about 
250  pages — where  he  narrates  the  trials  he  has  himself  undergone 
at  the  bands  of  the  "  zealots,"  against  whose  views  it  is  directed, 
and  who  are  still  so  powerful  that  none  of  the  clergy  who  share 
his  views  dare  openly  avow  what  they  think.  One  of  the  revisers 
of  the  proof  sheets,  he  says,  erased  a  passage  mentioning  merely 
the  name  of  the  town  he  lived  in,  not  his  own,  with  the  marginal 
note,  "  Useless  and  compromising."  The  clergy,  even  under  such  a 
pontiff  as  Leo  XIII.,  like  the  Pope  himself,  are  heavily  handicapped, 
but  the  laity  at  least  are  free,  if  they  choose  to  call  their  souls 
their  own.  And  Father  Curci  accordingly  closes  with  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  Catholics  of  Italy  to  shake  off  this  incubus, 
and  devote  themselves  heart  and  soul  for  the  service  at  once  of 
their  country  and  of  their  Church.  He  is  an  old  man  and  has 
been  sorely  tried  ;  whether  he  will  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  his 
labours  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  earnest  testimony  of  men  like  Dollinger  and  Rosmini  and 
Curci  and  Passaglia,  who  have  indeed  "  learnt  in  sorrow  "  what 
they  teach,  not  exactly  in  song  but  in  weighty  words  of  protest  and 
admonition,  will  sooner  or  later  exert  an  appreciable  influence  over 
the  future  of  their  Church. 


A  CONGRESS  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMISTS. 

IF  the  world  could  be  saved  by  the  multitude  of  Congresses,  no 
period  would  seem  more  hopeful  than  the  present.  The  friends 
of  social  science,  not  content  with  their  usual  performances  in 
autumn,  are  having  a  kind  of  by-day  at  the  Albert  Hull.  Here 
ladies,  a  few  clergymen,  and  Sir  Henry  Cole  discuss  the  best  manner 
of  teaching  the  orphan  girl  to  sew  and  to  cook  potatoes.  The 
proceedings  are  recorded  by  a  reporter  in  the  Daily  Ncxim,  who,  wo 
regret  to  »ay,  does  not  seem  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  meeting, 
and  writes,  bo  to  sneak,  "  with  a  horrid  worldly  laugh."  Hut  fefit 
condition  of  the  lower,  middle,  and  professional  classes  in  this 
country  is  squalid,  miserable,  shiftless,  mirthless,  and  disorganized 
we  know,  not  only  from  experience  and  observation,  but  from  the 
repeated  complaints  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  Wo  are  ill  dressed, 
1  ill  fed,  ill  looked  after  in  every  way;  our  houses  nro  unswept, 
and,  when  garnished,  they  are  garnished  in  bad  taste;  while  the 
plumber,  as  soon  ns  he  has  gone  forth,  returns  with  seven  other 
plumbers  worse  than  himself.  We  do  not  know  how  to  enjoy 
ourselves.  Our  earnest  working-men  lind  that  their  partners,  like 
the  man  in  the  old  song,  "can  eat  but  little  meat,"  and  care  still 
less  to  take  trouble  in  cooking  it,  while  tin  y  "  can  drink  with  any 
he  that  ever  wore  a  hood."  The  police  reports  are  full  of  the 
hideous  cruelties  indicted  by  drunken  and  disappointed  husbands 
on  wives  ignorant  and  reckless  of  domestic  economy.    The  whole 


prospect  is  so  miserable  that  one  must  either  weep  or  laugh  at  it, 
and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Congress  of  Domestic  Economists 
seems  to  have  no  remedy  for  the  national  distress.  The  suggestions 
in  the  papers  read  are  contradictory.  All  sorts  of  schemes  of 
teaching  and  inspection  are  spoken  of  and  rejected.  Sir  Henry 
Cole  says  that  the  Education  Department  "  has  so  far  yielded  to 
pressure  as  to  spend  three  millions  yearly  in  doing  something,  yet 
that  something  they  had  not  hitherto  learned  to  do."  And,  as  far 
as  the  reports  of  the  Congress  go,  the  Congress  seems  not  likely  to 
instruct  them. 

By  way  of  showing  the  general  indifference  to  the  momentous 
topics  discussed  by  the  Congress,  the  Gentlemen  of  England 
stayed  away  from  the  first  meeting.  Only  half  a  dozen  of  them 
were  present.  A  gloom  was  then  thrown  over  the  meeting  by 
the  handwriting  of  Lady  Stuart  Hogg,  who  had  prepared  a 
paper  "  describing  in  dark  colours  the  ignorance  of  our  working 
people  in  matters  of  domestic  economy."  But,  as  Lady  Stuart 
Hogg  was  not  present,  one  of  the  six  gentlemen,  Mr.  Newton 
Price,  tried,  pluckily,  but  without  any  marked  success,  to  read 
her  essay  aloud.  This  he  did,  "  as  well  as  he  could  decipher 
the  MS."  The  misery  of  hearing  a  gloomy  paper  read  aloud  in 
fragments,  with  stops  in  the  middle  of  clauses,  and  with  con- 
jectural emendations  by  the  reader,  may  readily  be  imagined. 
The  paper  advised  "  making  compulsory  the  teaching  in  State 
schools  of  all  subjects  of  practical  utility."  Writing,  we  believe, 
is  already  taught  in  State  schools.  When  this  paper  had  been 
deciphered,  with  almost  the  same  success  that  attended  the  early 
readings  of  Babylonian  cylinders,  "  Sir  H.  Cole  tried  his  best,  but 
in  vain,  to  induce  the  ladies  to  get  up  a  discussion."  But  the 
argumentative  element  in  the  character  of  the  ladies  present  was 
damped  for  the  moment,  and  Sir  H.  Cole  in  vain  threw  the  apple 
of  controversial  discord  into  the  midst  of  the  assembly.  He 
trailed  his  coat,  if  we  may  say  so,  but  no  lady  would  oblige  him 
by  treading  on  the  tail  of  it.  Then  various  people  advised  systems 
of  inspection  to  be  managed  by  South  Kensington,  because  White 
Hall  is  still  in  a  state  of  economic  darkness.  Mrs.  Cooper  pointed 
out  that  hundreds  of  working-girls  are  eager  to  learn  domestic 
economy,  but  have  no  one  to  teach  them.  The  fact  is,  that  to 
teach  housekeeping  you  need  to  have  a  house.  Some  one  drew 
on  a  black-board  a  spirited  sketch  of  sweeping  a  room.  But  a 
few  hours  with  a  broom  are  worth  a  wilderness  of  black-boards. 
Take  the  case  of  a  working-man's  family,  with  three  or  four 
big  girls  already  employed  in  manufactories,  three  or  four 
brothers  equally  busy,  and  two  or  three  little  girls,  whose 
energies  are  overtaxed  by  the  baby  of  the  moment.  All  the 
members  of  the  family  have  their  own  independent  habits, 
hours,  and  income.  All  meals  are  moveable  feasts.  The 
mother  is  probably  an  exhausted  person,  who  "  lets  things 
slide,"  and  occasionally  makes  impetuous  but  unsuccessful 
forays  against  the  dirt  and  disorder.  How  are  girls  in  this  class 
to  learn  housekeeping  and  domestic  economy?  Women  arc 
notoriously  indifferent  to  their  food.  If  a  European  community 
could  be  deserted,  for  a  year,  by  the  men,  we  verily  believe  that 
the  women  would  slide  back,  first  into  a  custom  of  having  tea 
and  a  chop  at  ev3ry  meal,  next  into  pecking  at  some  broad  and 
butter  at  any  hour  when  they  felt  the  pangs  of  hunger,  lastly  into 
the  condition  of  savages  who  live  on  casual  roots  and  the  gum  and 
bark  of  trees.  It  is  man,  proud  man,  who  keeps  woman  up  to  the 
civilized  mark  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking.  Now 
woman,  in  the  poorer  classes,  has  so  many  calls  on  her  time  and 
attention,  and  man  is  so  much  absent  from  home,  that  cookery 
has  becomo  a  lost  art.  It  is  not  so  in  France,  of  course,  and  wo 
only  wish  it  were  so  in  Germany,  where  the  existing  school  of 
cookery  is  destitute  of  a  pure  ideal,  and  rests  on  a  greasy 
and  rapacious  empiricism.  Our  populace  and  our  Philis- 
tines must  have  more  civilized  conceptions  of  life  before  they 
can  learn  to  cook,  and  they  must  learn  to  cook  beforo  they 
can  understand  the  enjoyment  of  life.  We  aro  involved  in  a 
vicious  circle.  More  space,  more  air,  less  dirt,  less  work,  loss  worry 
are  needed  for  the  well-being  of  both  sexes.  But  our  private  and 
mournful  impression  is  that,  people  will  never  have  tho  leisure 
1  to  be  happy,  to  keep  decent  houses,  and  to  dress  and  dino 
J  like  human  beings,  till  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England 
I  has  vanished  quite  away  like  her  warlike  supremacy  ;  till  wo 
are  a  small,  contented,  pastoral  people,  without  nn  em  pin-, 
I  or  commerco,  or  manufactures,  or  anything  but  our  native  fields 
I  and  the  population  they  will  suffice  to  support.  Thon  people  will 
,  have  leisure  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  all  the  world  will  not  bo 
working  like  slaves  to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  Sir  GorgiuB 
Midas.  If  this  view  seem  cynical,  or  illiberal,  it  has,  at  all 
events,  the  support  of  Mr.  Mill's  authority,  for  that  Radical  and 
economist  saw  nothing  but  human  misery  in  the  multiplication  of 
money  and  manufactures.  He  looked  forward  to  a  stationary 
time,  when  wealth  should  reach  its  limits,  all  markets  lie  glutted, 
1  and  no  nation  compelled  to  make  haste  at  the  expense  of  leisure 
and  the  decencies  of  life.  But  these  long  views,  in  which  alone 
we  see  much  hope  for  the  future  of  popular  domestic  economy, 
must  not  longer  detain  us  from  recording  the  performances  of  I  he 
DoBMftk)  KconomisU. 

MisH  Andrews,  11  (iiiardian  of  St.  I'ancras,  thought  children  were 
taught  habits  of  waste  in  tho  workhouse.  We  had  imagined  I  hut 
it  was  otherwise,  and  that  an  almost  overstrained  economy  made 
it  useless  lor  Oliver  "to  ask  for  more."  But  the  process  of"  pum- 
pering  parochial  paupers,"  though  elsewhere  unknown,  may  bo 
familiar  in  the  parish  of  St.  I'ancras.  It  is  an  awful  charge  that 
"  paupur  children  are  indoctrinated  into  habits  of  waste,"  and  learn 
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to  turn  up  their  little  noses  (as  we  suppose  tlioy  do)  at  wholesome 
hashed  mutton.  Somewhat  a  propos  da  l/oltcs,  Sir  Henry  Cole, 
neing  Lady  Statdey  of  Alderley  in  the  room,  asked  her  "  whether 
she  was  of  opinion  that  a  child  of  three  years  old  might  bo  taught 
habits  of  domestic  economy."  Sir  Henry  Cole  was  apparently 
"  blue-moulded,"  like  the  Irishman,  for  want  of  a  discussion.  He 
had  hecomo  reckless,  and  capable  of  patting  Boswoll's  famous  ques- 
tion, and  uking  Lady  Stanley  what  she  would  do  if  she  were  shut 
up  with  a  bahy  in  a  tower.  Lady  Stanley  of  Alderley  expressed 
an  opinion  that  children  of  three  might  safely  be  left  in  ignorance 
of  domestic  economy,  and  that  four  years  of  age  was  early  enough 
for  tuition  in  this  science.  In  the  dark  ages  of  the  past,  few 
children  read  Miss  Edgeworth's  Waste  not,  want  not,  before 
they  were  six.  The  lesson  of  that  economic  treatise  is  that  string 
is  a  rare  substance,  which  can  only  bo  obtained  from  the  outside  of 
casual  parcels,  and  that  you  should  never  cut  the  string  of  a 
parcel,  but  untie  the  knot  and  put  the  cord  in  your  pocket.  We 
can  imagine  no  lesson  iu  domestic  economy  which  appeals  more 
forcibly  to  childhood,  and  wo  are  still  unable  to  resist  the  temp- 
tation offered  to  the  thrifty  soul  by  a  good  long  piece  of  string, 
without  too  many  knots  in  it.  Another  manual  of  domestic 
economy  for  the  young  to  which  we  would  earnestly  call  the 
attention  of  Sir  II.  Cole  is  the  didactic  poem  of  "  Struwelpeter." 
Children,  even  of  three  years  ot  age,  will  learn  to  finish  their 
food,  and  not  to  waste  it  by  neglecting  to  consume  it,  from  the 
all'ecting  tragedy  of  Adolphus. 

Adolphus  was  a  chubby  lad  ; 

but  be  neglected  his  dinner,  and  a  painfully  realistic  set  of  illus- 
trations shows  Augustus  waning  away  with  a  rapidity  which 
would  surprise  American  fasters.  These  things  are  more  to  the 
point  than  an  attack  by  Mr.  Hay  Hill  on  what  he  called  the 
aristocratic  "  idiotcies  "  of  fancy  fairs.  Miss  Becker,  who  is  a 
grim  woman,  rather  crushed  the  Economists  by  protesting  against 
the  leading  proposals  of  the  promoters  of  the  Congress.  Make  a 
girl  intelligent  all  round,  said  Miss  Becker,  and  then  she  will 
need  no  college  to  teach  her  how  to  cook  or  sew.  We  doubt  this 
theory  of  Miss  Becker's.  Most  undergraduates  learn  a  little  cook- 
ing, being  taught  of  necessity,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  the  clas- 
sical pupils  of  Girton  and  Somerville  Hall  can  make  omelettes  by 
dint  of  their  general  cultivation.  Shelley  was  a  very  intelligent 
man,  but  he  spoiled  the  oysters  on  a  celebrated  occasion. 

Looking  at  the  needs  of  the  opposite  sex,  many  ladies  declared 
that  boys  should  be  taught  knitting.  Lady  Airlie's  coachman,  the 
Congress  was  informed,  knits  all  the  stockings  for  his  family. 
There  was  once  a  man  at  Cambridge  who  did  crewel-work.  Here 
are  two  historical  examples  for  the  imitation  of  youth.  Passing 
from  this  topic  to  that  of  the  dress  of  servants  and  teachers,  the 
ladies  began  to  discuss  with  a  spirit  which  must  have  made  Sir 
H.  Cole  feel  that  he  was  not  without  his  reward.  A  shocking 
incident,  the  appearance  of  a  teacher  in  a  black  velvet  dress,  was 
commented  upon  with  emotion.  Why  do  Economists  always  rank 
velvet  and  lace  among  the  deadly  sins':'  These  commodities  point 
the  moral  in  all  economical  books,  from  the  days  of  Adam  Smith 
to  those  of  Mrs.  Fawcett.  The  Congress  next  reverted  to  what  a 
lady  sweetly  called  "  the  culinary  preparation  of  food."  An 
affecting  anecdote  was  told  of  a  lady  who  wept  on  tasting  an  egg 
poached  by  her  own  daughter.  Perhaps  this  lady  knew  that 
there  goes  wit  to  the  poaching  of  eggs,  and  was  overcome  on 
recognizing  in  her  daughter  a  person  likely  to  obtain  eminence  as 
a  humourist.  But,  though  we  have  not  actually  shed  scalding 
tears  over  them,  the  poached  eggs  of  woman,  as  Wordsworth  says 
of  "  the  gratitude  of  man,"  have  "  often  left  us  mourning  "  and 
even  resentful.  The  value  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress 
would,  we  think,  be  overstated  at  the  price  of  one  well-poached 
egg- 


"THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  OF  ENERGY." 

OOME  few  weeks  ago  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Times,  signed 
O  "  F.R.S.,"  describing  a  "  box  of  lightning  "  which  the  writer 
had  brought  over  from  Paris  lor  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to 
Sir  William  Thomson.  Since  then  a  long  discussion  has  taken 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  invention  and  its  usefulness.  To  begin 
with,  we  fully  share  the  regret  of  Professor  Tyndall,  who  has 
written  a  letter  on  the  matter,  that  so  much  loose  nomenclature 
has  been  introduced  into  the  subject.  The  term  "  electric  storage 
of  energy  "  appears  to  us  to  be  singularly  unhappy.  What  is  known  as 
a  condenser,  or  a  Leyden  jar,  is  truly  an  instrument  for  the  electric 
storage  of  energy,  because,  when  charged,  its  parts  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  molecular  strain,  which  is  recognized  as  an  electrical  phe- 
nomenon ;  and  the  release  of  this  state  of  strain  invariably 
produces  at  first  some  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  in  motion. 
But  in  the  case  of  M.  Eaure's  secondary  battery,  which  is  the  in- 
vention undlr  discussion,  although  it  is  charged  by  a  current  of 
electricity  and  gives  out  a  current  of  electricity,  the  form  of  the  store 
of  energy  which  it  contains  is  notthatof  electrical  stress  or  strain, but 
that  of  chemical  separation — a  form  of  potential  energy  which 
can  be  caused,  uuder  certain  circumstances,  to  become  kinetic 
energy  in  the  form  of  heat.  However,  the  term  has  now  become 
established,  and,  being  convenient,  will  probably  survive.  But  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  real  state  of  things  will  be  thoroughly  and 
publicly  explained  by  our  leaders  of  science,  so  that  the  use  of 
this  form  of  word9  may  not  cause  a  confusion  in  scientific  ideas. 


From  the  ease  with  which  secondary  batteries  can  be  con- 
structed of  very  low  resistance,  so  that  they  will  give  for  a  short 
time  what  practical  electricians  call  a  quantity  current,  they  have 
been  for  some  time  in  use  for  certain  special  purposes,  principally 
for  heating  the  wire  of  the  galvanic  ocraseur  in  surgical  practice. 
By  a  secondary  b.ittery  is  meant  a  galvanic  battery  which,  as  at 
first  put  together,  has  no  tendency  to  give  a  current  at  all ;  but,  if 
a  current  of  electricity  bo  passed  through  it  of  sufficient  tension 
to  decompose  the  fluids  which  it  contains,  will  give  a  current  in 
the  opposite  direction,  duo  to  the  reconibiniition  of  the  separated 
parts  of  the  decomposed  fluid.  The  older  forms  consisted  of 
two  plates  of  platinum,  preferably  coated  with  spongy  platinum 
immersed  iu  a  weak  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  the 
action  in  this  case  being  that  the  charging  current  decomposes 
the  water  (either  directly  or  as  the  result  of  a  chemical 
action  set  up  by  decomposing  the  acid  first)  into  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  which  gases  are  absorbed  by  the  platinum  plates, 
the  oxygen  by  one  and  the  hydrogen  by  the  other.  When  the 
charging  battery  is  removed,  the  secondary  battery  will  give  a 
powerful  current  until  all  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  absorbed 
by  the  plates  are  re-combined  in  the  form  of  water.  It  was 
afterwards  found  that  satisfactory  results  could  be  got  from  plates 
of  lead  treated  in  the  same  way.  Their  employment,  of  course, 
reduced  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus.  M.  Plant6  then  produced 
his  secondary  battery,  in  which  he  obtained  great  surface,  and 
consequently  low  internal  resistance,  and  large  current,  by  rolling 
into  a  spiral  form  two  lead  plates  separated  by  pieces  of  insu- 
lating material  placed  between  them  at  intervals.  He  further 
succeeded  in  greatly  increasing  the  time  for  which  the  battery 
would  give  a  given  current,  or  its  capacity,  by  adopting  an  elabo- 
rate process  for  the  "  formation  "  of  the  plates,  which  consisted  of 
charging  the  battery  and  discharging  it,  varying  the  direction  of 
the  exciting  current,  and  leaving  the  battery  undisturbed  between 
the  charging  and  discharging  for  gradually  increasing  intervals  of 
time.  This  process  added  enormously  to  the  expense  of  the  ap- 
paratus, which  was  also  too  bulky  and  heavy. 

M.  Eaure,  howe.er;  has  succeeded  in  increasing  the  capacity  of 
the  battery,  and  getting  rid  of  the  long  and  delicate  process  of 
formation.  His  battery,  like  M.  Plant6's,  consists  of  two  plates 
of  lead  rolled  together  into  a  spiral,  but  he  coats  each  plate  with 
a  thin  layer  of  red  lead  (one  of  the  oxides  of  that  metal),  kept  in 
its  place  by  a  piece  of  absorbent  felt,  which  also  keeps  the  two 
plates  from  touching.  This  felt  is  saturated  with  the  weak  acid. 
The  effect  of  the  exciting  current  in  this  case  is  to  deposit  spongy 
lead  on  one  plate  and  to  convert  the  red  oxide  on  the  other 
into  puce-coloured  oxide  which  contains  more  oxygen  than  the 
red  lorm;  no  doubt,  also,  the  spongy  lead  at  a  late  period  of  the 
charging  becomes  saturated  with  hydrogen.  When  the  battery 
is  now  set  in  action  the  spongy  lead  becomes  re-oxidized  to  red 
lead  and  the  puce-coloured  oxide  reduced  to  the  same  salt. 

Sir  William  Thomson  early  iu  this  month  wrote  to  the  Timet, 
pointing  out  the  great  advance  which  this  invention  had  made  in 
the  practical  and  economical  storage  of  energy.  His  letter  was 
answered  by  Professor  Osborne  Reynolds,  who,  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  the  public  from  being  astonished  at  the  storing  of 
so  much  energy  as  one  million  foot-pounds  in  apparatus  occu- 
pying a  cubic  foot  of  space  and  weighing  about  72  lbs.,  pro- 
ceeded— somewhat  irrelevantly  as  we  think — to  discuss  the  energy 
contained  in  a  pound  of  coal,  and  also  to  complicate  the  now 
inevitable  controversy  by  referring  to  a  totally  different  problem, 
the  transmission  of  energy  by  electrical  means.  The  controversy 
thus  started  has  gone  on,  air  William  Thomson,  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds,  Professor  Ayrton,  and  Professor  Tyndall  taking  part 
.in  it. 

The  question,  as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  is  a  purely 
commercial  one.  As  yet,  of  course,  the  data  of  the  cost  of  the 
battery  and  its  durability  are  not  yet  ascertained ;  but,  iu  any 
future  discussion  on  the  subject,  the  question  of  convenience,  as 
well  as  that  of  absolute  expense,  will  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  At  present  we  know  that  at  some  expense,  pro- 
bably not  too  great,  we  can  utilize  a  source  of  energy  of  feeble 
power  for  many  purposes  by  allowing  it  to  act  for  a  long  time, 
collecting  its  energy,  and  using  it  quickly,  and  that  ihe  loss  in 
the  proc-ss  will  be  but  small;  and  that,  further,  if  it  be  desired 
to  use  t'ae  electric  light  temporarily,  it  can  be  produced  con- 
veniently, if  not  economically,  by  the  use  of  M.  Faure's  iuvention. 
Sir  William  Thomson  in  his  first  letter  points  out  many  practical 
uses  lor  the  new  invention  ;  we  may  supplement  them  by  pointing 
out  how  the  new  secondary  battery  may  be  applied  conveniently 
for  many  purposes.  Three  ordinary  Daniell's  cells  will  charge  an 
element  01  the  new  battery  easily,  so  that  if  there  be  plenty  of 
time  for  preparation,  we  can,  by  the  aid  of  Faure's  batteries,  use 
this  cleanly  apparatus,  which  gives  off  no  noxious  fumes  and  needs 
but  little  attention,  for  ail  the  purposes  for  which  up  to  the  present 
time  we  were  obliged  to  employ  the  costly  and  troublesome 
Groves  or  Bunsens  batteries,  which  contain  violent  caustic 
poisons,  and  give  off  irritating  and  unwholesome  fumes. 

The  whole  discussion  about  the  mechanical  value  of  coal  seems 
to  us  mistaken  ;  neither  Sir  William  Thomson  nor  any  other 
physicist  proposes  to  use  the  new  battery  universally,  and  at 
present  our  cheapest  way  cf  charging  it  is  by  the  use  of  a  dynamo- 
electric  machine,  driven  by  a  steam  or  gas  engine — i.e.  by  making 
use  of  the  mechanical  power  of  coal  and  the  oxygen  of  the 
air ;  setting  aside,  of  course,  the  exceptional  cases  where  water 
power  is  to  be  obtained.  Sir  William  Thomson  himself  gave, 
we  think,  the  coup  de  grace  to  any  attempt  at  comparing  the 
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relative  values  of  transmitting  electric  currents  through  con- 
ductors from  the  source  of  energy  to  a  distant  station  where 
energy  is  wanted,  and  conveying  energy  by  exciting  Faure's 
batteries  at  the  one  place  and  conveying  tbem  to  another,  when 
he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  of  "  Professor  Reynolds's  dis- 
appointment with  M.  Faure's  practical  realization  of  electric 
storage,  because  it  does  not  provide  a  method  of  porterage  superior  to 
conduction  through  a  wire."  This  is  "  like  being  disappointed  with 
an  invention  of  improvements  in  water-cans  and  water-reservoirs 
because  the  best  that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  moveable  water-cans 
and  fixed  water-reservoirs  will  never  let  the  water-carrier  supersede 
water-pipes  wherever  water-pipes  can  be  laid."  If  we  may  venture 
to  extend  the  great  electrician's  metaphor,  it  is  like  finding  fault 
with  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company's  service  of  sea-water 
brought  to  London  in  cans,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  just  possible 
to  obtain  sea-water  by  a  large  main  laid  down  to  the  coast,  and 
that  such  a  scheme  is  now  under  consideration.  Another  valuable 
property  of  the  new  battery  is  pointed  out  by  Sir  William 
Thomson.  If  it  were  to  be  used  either  at  a  fixed  station  to  work 
an  electric  railway,  such  as  the  firm  of  Siemens  have  already 
brought  into  practical  use,  or  to  be  carried  on  an  ordinary  car- 
riage to  drive  it — the  energy  developed  by  the  vehicle  in  run- 
ning downhill  would  be  stored  up  ready  to  be  used  for  its  propul- 
sion when  it  again  reached  a  level  or  an  ascending  incline. 

In  the  course  of  the  correspondence  Professor  Ayrton  has  again 
mentioned  the  experiments  which  he  and  Professor  Perry  are 
-carrying  out  with  the  view  of  using  coal  or  coal  gas  instead  of 
zinc  in  a  primary  battery.  Should  he  succeed  in  doing  so,  we 
should  obtain  a  source  of  energy  about  ten  times  cheaper  in  work- 
ing than  the  best  known  steam-engine,  and  M.  Faure's  invention 
may  very  likely  be  the  means  of  making  it  a  commercial  success ; 
for  should  Messrs.  Ayrton  and  Perry  or  any  other  physicist  succeed 
in  making  a  coal  or  coal-gas  battery  giving  a  good  proportion  of 
the  theoretical  energy  of  the  coal  or  gas,  should  it  have  a  high 
internal  resistance,  it  would  be  difficult  to  use  it  in  practice ;  but 
by  the  aid  of  Faure's  batteries,  in  cases  where  work  was  only 
wanted  to  be  done  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  as  in  the  case  of  electric 
lighting,  the  comparatively  feeble  current  of  the  primary  battery 
might  be  collected  and  stored  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours,  and  then 
allowed  to  run  out  again  in  the  eight  or  nine  hours  for  which  the 
source  of  energy  is  practically  wanted. 

The  subject  of  this  new  secondary  battery  is  one  of  great 
scientific  importance.  As  the  writer  of  a  leader  in  the  Times  points 
out,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  a  similar  piece  of  apparatus 
may  be  made  of  some  metal,  and  its  appropriate  ealt,  which 
shall  be  cheaper  and  lighter  than  one  of  M.  Faure's  form 
of  similar  powers ;  at  all  events,  the  invention  and  its 
results  are  pretty  sure  to  turn  the  attention  of  inventors  and  inves- 
tigators towards  batteries  both  secondary  and  primary — a  branch 
of  inquiry  which  has  for  so  many  years  been  quite  thrown  aside 
in  favour  of  endeavours  to  improve  the  dynamo-machine.  Now 
a  primary  battery  is  theoretically  the  most  economical  artificial 
source  of  energy,  and  it  is  only  the  comparatively  high  cost  of 
the  fuel  generally  used  in  these — zinc — which  prevents  them 
from  being  practically  useful.  A  galvanic  battery  gives  out  very 
nearly  the  whole  energy  due  to  the  chemical  combinations  which 
take  place  in  it ;  so  that  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that,  were  a 
battery  to  be  employed  to  drive  an  electro-motor,  under  suitable 
conditions,  we  could  obtain  at  least  60  per  cent,  of  the  chemical 
energy,  whilst  the  best  known  steam-engine  will  only  give  about 
10  j)er  cent,  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  coal  and  air  consumed 
in  its  furnace.  There  is  thus  p,  large  margin  for  first  cost  of  the 
substance  to  be  consumed  in  the  battery. 


THE  LINCOLN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  AT  SLEAFOKD. 

npiIE  Architectural  Society  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln  has 
-*-  just  held  a  pleasant  and  successful  meeting.  Sleaford, 
the  central  place  from  which  the  excursions  branched,  is  a 
bright  attractive  little  town,  thoroughly  bourgeois,  but  envi- 
ably comfortable  in  its  bourgeoisie.  Here  and  there  an  arched 
doorway,  or  a  stone-mullioned  oriel,  or  heraldic  escutcheon  tells 
us  of  the  antiquity  of  the  town,  but  its  general  aspect  is 
modern,  yet  not  too  modern  to  be  interesting.  The  scale  nnd 
mass  of  the  church— deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  many  noble  Lincolnshire  churches — is  sufficient  to  domi- 
nate and  give  character  to  the  whole  town,  and  to  impart  a 
very  striking  aspect  to  the  wide  well-built  market-place,  ter- 
minated by  its  singularly  ornate,  though  somewhat  confused,  west 
front,  carrying  more  architecture  than  it  comfortably  bears.  The 
names  of  the  four  streets  diverging  from  the  market-place— Nortb- 
gate,  Southgate,  Eastgate,  and  Westgato— have  a  mediaeval  sound, 
with  which  their  general  character  is  fairly  in  keeping.  Consider- 
able dignity  is  given  to  the  south  entrance  of  the  town  by  a  toil, 
■well-designed  memorial  cross,  rising  in  a  lofty  spirelut  from  a 
canopied  upper  story.  The  lower  story,  enshrining  the  statue  of 
Mr.  Ilandley,  formerly  M.I\  for  South  Lincolnshire,  is  less  happy. 

The  historical  memories  of  Sleaford,  though  »i  nder,  are  sulli- 
ciently  interesting.  Like  most  of  our  old  Kng'ish  towns,  it  has 
been  from  time  to  time  visited  by  historical  persun.-gjs,  and  wit- 
nessed historical  events.  Given  under  its  denomination  of  "  Esta- 
Ibrde"bythe  grateful  Conqueror  to  RemigitU,  the  first  Nor  .mn 
prelate  of  the  Great  Bishopric  of  Mid-h'ngland,  the  manor  with 
the  castlo  subsequently  erected   upon  it  by  Bishop  Alexander 


"the  magnificent,"  though  every  now  and  then  taken  into  the 
King's  hand  when  the  loyalty  of  its  episcopal  lord  appeared  sus- 
picious, remained  iu  possession  of  the  See  of  Lincoln  until  the 
miserable  Bishop  Rands  of  Holbeach,  the  great  despoiler  of  the 
bishopric,  obsequiously  alienated  it  "  for  a  personal  consideration  " 
to  Protector  Somerset  when  glutting  his  greed  with  the  last  spoils 
of  the  impoverished  Church.  From  Lord  Clinton,  to  whom,  after 
the  attainder  of  Somerset,  it  had  been  granted  by  Queen  Mary  as 
a  reward  for  his  share  in  suppressing  Wyatt's  rebellion,  the  manor 
and  castle  were  bought  by  "  old  Robert  Carre,"  one  of  a  Northum- 
brian family,  from  Helton,  in  Glendale,  whose  name  is  conspicuous 
at  Neville's  Cross,  Tewkesbury,  Flodden  Field,  and  other  great 
historical  battles.  This  "  proper  gentilman,"  as  Leland  terms 
him,  born  in  the  old  religion,  nephew  to  the  Prioress  of  Brink- 
burne,  was,  we  are  told,  "  a  close  observer  of  the  Reformation," 
with  an  especial  view  to  the  purchase,  on  easy  terms,  of  the 
monastic  property,  which  the  Crown  had  taken  to  itself.  He  had 
also  a  sharp  eye  for  property  forfeited  by  attainder,  much  of  which, 
having  the  ear  of  the  sovereign,  he  secured  on  very  easy  terms. 
Among  these  were  the  estates  of  his  fellow-townsman,  Lord 
Hussey,  of  the  Old  Place,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  north  end  of  the  town.  Old  Place  is  described  by 
Leland  as  the  great  ornament  of  the  town ;  but  after  bding 
garrisoned  and  fortified  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  under  Crom- 
well in  1644,  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  them  on  their 
departure.  It  was  from  this  house  that,  two  months  after  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  September  6  of  that  year,  the  future  Lord 
Protector,  then  only  a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  wrote  to  his  old 
neighbour,  Colonel  Valentine  Walton,  lamenting  his  inability  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  Essex  and  his  forces  in  the  Western  counties. 
In  the  great  religious  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  old  faith  and  the  restoration  of  the  monasteries  under 
the  Abbot  of  Barlings  and  the  so-called  Captain  Cobbler  in  1536, 
Hussey,  unwilling  to  join  the  rebels,  equally  unwilling  to  oppose 
them,  and,  at  last,  fairly  running  away  when  the  insurgents 
threatened  to  bring  him  by  force  into  their  camp,  was  finally 
compromised  by  the  action  of  his  wife  in  sending  provisions  to  the 
Lincoln  forces ;  aud  in  spite  of  his  assertion  that  he  "  was  never 
traitor  nor  of  none  counsel  of  treason  against  his  Grace,"  was  tried 
by  his  peers,  found  guilty,  and  executed  in  front  of  John  of  Gaunt's 
Palace  in  the  High  Street  of  Lincoln.  The  tale  that  Carr  betrayed 
his  old  friend  and  received  his  estates  as  the  price  of  his  perfidy  ia 
probably  a  slander.  It  is  at  variance  with  the  tact  that  they  became 
his,  not  by  grant,  but  by  sale.  By  these  discreet  purchases  and  "  by 
the  death  of  three  rich  wives  " — two  of  them  very  well-dowered 
widows — Carr  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  and,  for  a  commoner, 
one  of  the  largest  territorial  owners  in  the  kingdom.  He  survived 
to  aid  Queen  Elizabeth  with  a  loan  in  her  preparations  against  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1588,  and  died  at  an  advauced  age  two  years 
afterwards,  September  11,  1590.  He  lies  buried  with  his  three 
wives  under  an  altar  tomb  at  the  north  angle  of  the  chancel  arch 
in  the  parish  church.  At  the  opposite  angle  is  another  much  more 
elaborate  Corinthian  monument,  supporting  the  alabaster  elligy 
of  Sir  Edward  Carr,  Robert  Carr's  fourth  son,  who  was  eventually 
his  heir,  and  his  second  wife.  Both  are  much  mutilated,  probably 
by  some  of  the  various  parties  of  soldiers  who  at  different  times, 
both  in  the  Great  Rebellion  and  subsequently  in  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  were  quartered  in  the  sacred  edilice.  The  last  male  heir  of 
the  Carrs,  Sir  Edward,  whose  well-executed  bust,  in  a  full  flowing 
periwig,  stands  under  the  great  north  transept  window,  died  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  twelve  months  after  his  father,  and  the  estates 
then  passed  to  his  sister  Isabella,  who  married  John  Ilervey,  Esq., 
of  Ichworth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bristol. 

To  return  to  the  Castle,  the  most  remarkable  historical  event 
connected  with  it  is  the  visit  of  King  John,  October  14,  1216. 
Hurrying  from  Lynn  to  the  relief  of  Lincoln  Castle,  then  besieged 
by  the  adherents  of  tho  Dauphin,  his  forces  had  been  surprised  by  the 
tide  as  they  crossed  the  sands  of  tho  estuary  of  tho  Wash,  and  he 
reached  the  Abbey  of  Swineshead  ou  October  12,  with  the  loss  of 
bis  baggage-waggons  and  tho  royal  treasure.  Fever  and  dysentery 
seized  the  miserable  man.  His  illness  was  aggravated  by  a  gluttonous 
debauch,  and  he  leached  Sleaford  Castle,  tho  episcopal  lord  of 
which,  Bishop  Hugh  of  Wells,  had  joined  the  ranks  of  his  enemies, 
borne  in  u  litter,  sick  in  body  aud  still  more  sick  at  heart.  Tho 
intelligence  of  tho  certain  fall  of  Dover  Castle,  unless  relieved, 
added  to  his  misery.  Ho  was  bled  by  u  local  leech,  but  his  fever 
increased.  But,  ill  as  he  was,  he  could  not  rest.  Tho  next  day 
he  started  for  another  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's  Cflttlw, 
also  built  by  Bishop  Alexander,  that  of  Newark-on- Trent. 
Ho  rested  awhile  at  the  prison  of  llough-on-the-llill,  passed 
through  Brant  Broughton,  where  one  of  his  raro  silver  pennies, 
perhaps  dropt  on  this  journey,  was  picked  up  a  Hliort  time  Mince, 
and  reached  Newark,  wlioro  he  died  on  the  night  of  October  18. 
Sleaford  Castle  was  also  the  place  of  the  death  of  Bi-hop 
Fleming,  the  first  founder  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  the  exhumer 
and  burner  of  Wyclill'o's  bones  iu  obedience  to  the  decree  of  I  ho 
Council  of  Constance,  in  whose  case  tho  attempt  of  Marl  in  V., 
in  1423  to  thrust  a  papnl  nominee  on  an  unwilling  Chapter  by 
translating  him  from  Lincoln  to  York  was  so  signally  defeated. 
Bishop  William  Alnwick,  tint  spiritual  counsellor  of  Henry  VI., 
resided  much  here,  and  gratified  Ms  taste  for  building,  of  which 
the  old  palace  at  Lincoln  exhibits  remarkable  proof*,  by  large 
additions  to  the  Castle.  Henry  VI II.  and  his  Queen  OftthtlilM 
Howard  were  twice  hero  in  1  54 1  — August  8  and  October  14  -on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  North.  As  Lou/land,  the  then  Id-hop, 
was  the  King's  confessor,  and  we  know  from  Luluud's  ace  mot 
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that  a  few  years  later  the  Castlo  was  still  "  very  welle  mantaynid," 
the  Royal  party  would  probably  bo  received  within  its  walls  as 
the  Bishop's  guests.  Within  a  few  years  Somerset  began  tho 
work  of  demolition,  and  the  Castlo  soon  became  a  stone  quarry 
for  the  neighbourhood.  In  1604  Robert  Carr  speaks  of  it.  as  "  the 
late  fair  Castlo  at  Sleaford,"  and  at  the  present  day  only  an  up- 
turned fragment  of  tho  north-western  tower,  with  walls  live  feet 
thick,  and  the  grassy  mounds  which  mark  while  they  conceal 
tho  foundations,  remain  to  testify  to  its  former  grandeur. 

The  churches  visited  in  tho  two  days'  excursions  formed  a  series 
which  few  part?  of  England  could  rival,  and  certainly  none  surpass, 
youth  Lincolnshire  is  pre-eminently  the  district  of  fine  bell-towers, 
and  though  tho  two  queens,  tho  spires  of  Louth  and  Grantham, 
fell  outside  the  circlo,  it  would  bedillicult  anywhero  to  find  a  suc- 
cession of  more  magnificent  steeples.  Their  dignity,  due  chiefly 
to  their  admirable  proportions  and  graceful  details,  is  much 
enhanced  by  tho  quality  of  the  fine-grained  Ancaster  stone  of 
which  they  are  built,  which  after  more  than  five  centuries  shows 
hardly  the  slightest  mark  of  decay.  The  soft  grey  tone  it  has 
acquired,  warmed  hero  and  there  with  a  blush  of  golden  lichen,  is 
charming  in  its  contrast  with  the  fresh  green  of  the  trees  which 
usually  fringe  the  churchyards.  Eleven  of  the  twenty-two  churches 
visited  have  spires  any  one  of  which  would  be  an  object  of  admira- 
tion in  a  less  favoured  county.  Of  these,  that  of  Sleaford  is  the 
earliest  and  least  admirable.  Tho  tower  is  low,  and  the  spire  of 
the  broach  form  is  stunted.  The  whole  steeple  is  of  transitional 
date,  passing  into  Early  English,  and  is  of  much  valuo  from  the 
rarity  of  t  hese  earlier  spires.  Ewerby,  Aunsby  (a  good  example  of 
careful  rebuilding,  stono  for  stone),  Walcot,  and  Anwick  (a  lovelv 
little  gem,  with  a  horribly  mutilated  chancel),  have  excellent 
spires  of  the  broach  form,  which  to  many  eyes  is  less  pleasing  than 
the  more  usual  arrangement  where  the  spire  rises  within  the 
parapets,  as  at  Heckington,  Asgarby,  Quarrington,  Silk  Wil- 
loughby,  Billingborough,  and  Ilelpingham.  Tho  variety  of  outline 
and  proportion  of  these  spires  was  very  noticeable.  In  some  cases, 
as  at  Asgarby  and  Heckington,  the  spire  is  not  well  set  on  the  tower. 
It  is  too  small  in  diameter,  and  gives  the  idea  of  part  having  slipped 
down  into  the  tower  like  a  candle  into  a  socket  too  big  for  it.  As 
a  broach,  Ewerby  is  unrivalled  both  in  proportions  and  execution. 
But  it  is  almost  too  severe.  Some  one  has  called  it  "  the  old  maid 
among  spires,"  tall  and  dignified,  but  prim  and  almost  Quakerlike 
in  its  simplicity.  At  Silk  Willoughby  the  spire  is  well  set  on; 
but  the  angle  pinnacles,  as  in  some  other  cases,  are  low  and  mean, 
and  the  flying  buttresses,  connecting  them  with  the  spires,  which 
we  could  usually,  except  at  South  Ilelpingham,  wish  away,  are  so 
thin  and  fragile  that  the}'  look  almost  like  tapes  tying  the  tower 
and  spire  together.  At  Asgarby  and  Walcot  the  dignity  of  the 
spire  is  lessened  by  lines  of  crockets  running  up  its  edges ;  and  in 
other  cases,  notably  at  Anwick,  it  is  overloaded  by  gabled  towers, 
injuring  the  soaring  conical  outline.  Of  all  the  spires  seen,  we  are 
disposed  to  give  the  palm  to  that  of  Helpingham.  The  proportion 
between  spire  and  tower  is  admirably  maintained.  The  pinnacles, 
square  in  plan  and  pannelled,  hit  the  happy  mean  between  exces- 
sive tenuity  and  heaviness,  and  the  flying  buttresses  are  sufficiently 
pronounced  without  obtrusiveness.  The  crocheted  edge3  are  a 
slight  blemish.  The  whole  west  end,  with  its  sloping  aisle  roof, 
flamboyant  windows,  and  richly-moulded  west  door — the  only 
west  door,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Sleaford,  seen  in  the 
excursions — stately  tower,  and  soaring  spire,  ia  one  of  rare 
excellence. 

Great  Hale  was  one  of  the  towers  of  prre-Norman  style,  with 
perfectly  plain,  thick  rubble  walls,  without  buttresses  or  turret 
stair,  the  double  belfry  window  having  a  mid-wall  shaft.  Unhap- 
pily four  late  pinnacles  have  been  added.  Howell  has  a  very  good 
example  of  a  double  bell-gable,  a  very  unusual  feature  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Falkingham  has  a  truly  noble  pinnacled  western  tower  of 
Perpendicular  date,  of  much  better  proportions  than  that  of 
Newton,  where  the  uppermost  of  the  four  stories  is  almost  a 
superfluity.  Horbling  and  Swaton  are  cruciform  churches  with 
central  towers.  That  of  Horbling,  originally  Norman,  from  faulty 
construction  at  the  first,  has  been  crushing  the  whole  of  the 
church  for  the  last  seven  centuries,  and  more  ominous  cracks 
opening  since  the  lastrestoration,  show  that,  in  architect's  language, 
the  building  is  still  "  alive,"  and  we  fear  that  the  only  remedy 
will  be  to  take  the  whole  tower  down,  and  re-erect  it  on  more  suffi- 
cient foundations.  The  church,  with  its  Norman  chancel,  a  frag- 
ment of  Norman  intersecting  arcade  on  the  west  front,  and  Norman 
work  in  the  transept,  is  of  so  much  interest,  as  showing  the  scale 
and  character  of  a  village  church  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  that  any  downfall  which  might  at  any  time  happen 
would  be  a  grave  architectural  calamity.  Heckington,  though 
cruciform  in  plan,  has  no  central  lantern,  and  the  transepts  only 
range  with  the  aisles.  They  thus  lose  their  raison  d'etre,  and  both 
externally  and  internally  have  a  feeble  look,  which  is  anything 
but  pleasing,  and  is  here  increased  by  the  nave  wall  being  carried 
beyond  them,  with  windows  in  two  tiers,  the  aisles  being  omitted. 
Indeed,  admirable  as  Heckington  Church  is  as  being,  in  Mr.  Sharpe's 
words.  "  the  most  complete  example  of  a  parish  church  of  the 
curvilinear  period  in  the  kingdom,  designed  and  erected  through- 
out in  one  style,"  and  unrivalled  as  it  is  in  the  tracery  of  its 
windows,  the  elegance  of  its  mouldings,  and  the  richness  of  its 
sculptured  decorations,  as  a  whole,  especially  within,  it  is  somewhat 
disappointing.  Indeed  the  designers  in  the  Decorated  style 
are  open  to  the  charge  of  "  turning  all  their  best  architecture 
out  of  doors,"  far  more  care  having  been  bestowed  on  the 
txterior  than  on  the  interior  of  their  buildings.  Internally 


theso  churches  aro  usually  plain ;  the  arcades,  though  lofty  and 
well  proportioned,  are  excessive  both  in  height  and  width, 
and  deficient  in  richness  of  moulding.  Tho  walls  are  plain  and 
unadorned,  and  there  is  an  absence — except  in  special  features 
"  purpurci  panni"  such  as  piscinas,  sedilia,  and  Easter  sepul- 
chres— of  carved  or  moulded  work.  The  effect  of  the  vast  and 
nobly  proportioned  interior  of  Heckington  is  certainly  bare  and 
naked ;  nor  is  it  improved  by  tho  walls  having  been  subjected  to 
tho  vile  scarifying  process  which  has  laid  bare  all  the  articula- 
tions of  tho  skeleton,  and,  to  make  them  more  obvious,  accentuated 
them  with  dark  mortar.  Indeed,  so  much  in  love  has  the 
restorer  been  with  his  evil  work,  that  he  has  even  carved  dark 
lines  across  some  larger  stones,  indicating  a  seam  where  none 
exists.  In  other  respects  this  noble  church  has  been  fairly 
restored.  Tho  flat  chancel  roof  awaits  funds  for  elevation  to  its 
original  pitch.  Tho  lovely  tower  is  as  little  improved  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  clock-face  of  the  brightest  blue  as  the  south 
aislo  wall  of  Falkingham  is  by  a  projecting  chimney,  of  the 
meanest  brickwork,  recently  erected.  We  had  hoped  that  at  this 
period  such  deformities  were  impossible. 

Most  of  tho  churches  visited  had  been  well  and  carefully  re- 
stored and  appropriately  seated.  Others — such  as  Silk  Willoughby, 
Ewerby  Hale,  Billingborough,  and  Kirkby  Laythorpe — have  their 
interiors  encumbered  with  vast  square  pews,  lined  with  fusty  green 
baize,  and  aro  deformed  by  rude  barn-like  roofs,  contrasting  pain- 
fully with  their  lovely  iircades.  At  Billingborough  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  much-decried  restoration  is  in  the  Office  of  Woods 
and  Eorests.  The  Crown  is  unhappily  lay  impropriator ;  and  when, 
a  few  years  since,  an  appeal  was  sent  from  the  parish  for  the 
substitution  of  a  suitable  roof  for  the  uncouth  timbers — really,  we 
believe,  brought  from  a  neighbouring  barn — which  now  encumber 
the  Early  English  chancel,  the  reply  was  that  the  roof  was 
watertight,  and  so  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  that  any  alteration 
was  needless.  The  condition  of  Silk  Willoughby  Church  is 
altogether  unworthy  of  a  building  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  pro- 
nounced to  be  "  an  admirable  model  of  a  small  parish  church." 
The  church  still  boasts  of  the  almost  extinct  three-decker,  with  a 
ludicrous  little  box  for  the  parish  clerk  at  the  base,  and  the  altar 
arrangements  are  of  the  meanest.  The  altar-stone,  with  its  five 
crosses,  lies  in  front  of  the  south  door,  to  be  trampled  on  by  all 
who  enter.  Dembleby  and  Burton  Pedwardine  are  small  new 
churches,  well  designed,  especially  the  latter.  The  former  retains  a 
Norman  chancel  arch,  and  a  holy  water  stoup  of  the  same  date  now 
serves  as  a  font.  The  latter,  once  a  large  cruciform  church,  only  pre- 
serves aside  chapel,  with  some  interesting  monuments  and  brasses. 
On  the  eastern  wall  is  a  blocked  doorway,  some  feet  from  the  ground, 
once  approached  by  steps,  with  a  platform  outside,  probably  for 
the  exhibition  of  relics.  A  lovely  square  piece  of  iron  scroll- 
work of  the  thirteenth  century  may  have  formed  the  open  front 
of  a  chasse  containing  a  holy  skull,  or  other  wonder-working 
remains.  The  queerest  church  visited  was  that  of  Kyme. 
Though  now  a  mere  oblong  room,  with  a  flat  ceiling,  without 
chancel  or  tower,  it  is  a  fragment  of  a  once  noble  cruciform  priory 
church ;  and,  in  its  gabled  buttresses,  flamboyant  windows,  and 
rich  Transition  south  door,  preserves  remnants  of  its  former  mag- 
nificence. The  church  is  vamped  up  out  of  the  south  aisle  and  a 
narrow  longitudinal  slice  of  the  nave  of  the  original  church.  On 
the  north  wall  a  mutilated  brass  records  the  burial-place  of  the 
mother  of  Henry  Eitzroy,  Duke  of  Richmond,  base-born  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  fair  frail  one  who  bore  this  promising  boy  to  her 
Royal  lover  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Blount  of  Kinlet, 
in  Shropshire,  and  wife  of  Gilbert  Taylboys,  lord  of  Kyme.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
at  Ripon,  in  1874,  will  not  easily  forget  the  touchingly 
plaintive  dirge  on  the  death  of  this  hopeful  prince,  entitled 
"  a  lyttyl  ballett  made  of  ye  young  Dukes  grace,"  discovered  in 
the  Chapter  library,  which  was  then  performed  by  the  Cathedral 
choir.  The  existence  of  such  a  dirge  proves  the  affection  felt  by 
the  nation  for  the  poor  lad  and  their  grief  at  his  premature  death. 
He  was  born  at  Blackmore,  in  Essex,  in  15 19.  In  1525,  at  the 
Court  of  Bridewell,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Somerset.  He  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  died  sine  prole  1536. 
It  is  curious  to  think,  if  he  had  lived,  how  different  the  whole 
course  of  English  history  might  have  been.  Henry's  imperious 
will  which  illegitimatized  his  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth  would 
hardly  have  scrupled  to  legitimatize  him,  and  the  throne  of  England 
might  have  been  his.  Of  the  Kyme  manor-house,  a  noble  four- 
storied  square  tower  remains,  evidently  built  as  a  place  of  refuge 
in  case  of  siege,  of  which  and  of  the  adjacent  priory  an  excellent 
account  was  read  by  Mr.  Charles  Kirk  on  Thursday  evening. 


SIBERIA  TO  SWITZERLAND. 

DTJRLNG  the  last  week  there  has  been  a  decided  run  on  run- 
aways— a  godsend  to  the  unfortunate  journalists,  who  are 
forced,  contrary  to  their  habits  in  June,  to  see  all  things  in  the 
Land  Bill.  Several  artillerymen  have  run  away  from  Plymouth 
Citadel,  and  a  distinguished  Russian  irreconcilable  has  run  from 
Irkutsk  to  Geneva.  The  last  run,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  b&j, 
was  not  accomplished  in  a  day,  or  in  a  week ;  but  its  interest  is 
more  considerable  than  that  of  most  slow  races  against  time.  The 
incident  has  naturally  set  most  instructors  of  the  public  on  rubbing 
up  their  memories  o:  Trenck,  Latude,  Casanova,  and  the  other 
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heroes  of  remarkable  escapes.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  curious,  that  a  large  number  of  documents 
bearing  on  the  Venetian  imprisonment  of  the  agreeable  scoundrel 
mentioned  last  on  our  list  have  just  been  unearthed  by  a  scholarly 
critic  in  the  new  French  bibliographical  publication  Le  Livre.  So 
Jacques  de  Seingalt  was  not  such  a  liar  as  he  has  sometimes  been 
thought  to  be,  a  diminution  in  the  list  of  his  gentlemanlike  or  un- 
gentlemanlike  vices  which  still  leaves  him  plenty  to  repent  of.  We 
owe,  however,  something  of  an  apology  to  Mr.  Mokrievitch  for 
comparing  him  to  the  three  persons  just  mentioned.  He  was  not 
an  incorrigible  coxcomb  like  Trenck ;  nor  a  libeller,  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  ladies,  like  Latude ;  nor  a  corruptor  of  the  pure  and 
virgin  morals  of  Arcadian  Venice,  like  Casanova.  He  was  a 
Russian  Revolutionist,  which  ia  a  profession  "  surprising  by  him- 
self" a  good  many  classes  and  varieties.  At  the  time  when  Mr. 
Mokrievitch  bad  to  "  come  down "  to  the  Russian  police,  the 
Nihilists  had  not  taken  to  skirmishing  with  nitro-glycerine,  at 
least  not  as  a  regular  thing.  Mr.  Mokrievitch  assisted  at  an 
irregular  printing-press,  such  as  erst  our  Bolingbroke  loved  to  un- 
earth and  persecute.  Even  two  hundred  years  ago,  however,  the 
English  law  had  an  irrational  tenderness  for  the  instructors  of  the 
public  which  made  the  game  of  Police  v.  Press  not  less  exciting, 
out  much  less  sanguinary.  The  complaints  of  the  greatest 
English  man  of  letters  of  tbat  day  show  that  the  quarry  had 
plenty  of  "  law,"  in  the  favourable  sense,  given  to  them.  "  We 
take  them,  and  they  get  out  on  bail ;  we  take  them  again,  and 
they  get  more  bail,"  laments  Swift  in  effect,  if  not  in  words  (for 
we  quote  from  memory).  Mr.  Mokrievitch  played  the  same  game 
for  much  higher  stakes.  The  sanctity  of  the  editorial  chamber 
was  invaded  by  the  myrmidons  of  power,  and  some  vigorous 
shooting  took  place.  Luckily,  Mr.  Mokrievitch  was  not  present  at 
the  moment ;  and  so,  while  his  collaborators  were  hanged,  he  was 
only  sentenced  to  a  fourteen  years'  "  stretch  "  in  Siberia.  The 
narrative  which  the  Geneva  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News 
gives  of  Mr.  Mokrievitch's  escape  is  in  many  ways  curious. 
It  reveals  (not,  indeed,  for  the  first  time)  a  remarkable  laxity 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  safeguarding  of  Siberian  con- 
victs. And  yet  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Mokrievitch  is  the 
first  State  prisoner  actually  convicted  and  condemned  who 
has  now  escaped  from  Siberia  for  a  century.  Perhaps  the 
two  statements  are  not  so  irreconcilable  as  they  look.  De 
Quincey,  in  that  remarkable  03say  on  the  Caesars  which  per- 
haps shows  him  at  his  very  best,  accounts  for  the  general  habit  of 
euicide  on  the  part  of  convicts  or  suspects  under  the  Roman 
Empire  by  supposing  a  simple  feeling  of  inability  to  escape  from 
the  very  moderate  exile  to  which  they  were  condemned.  The 
Empire  was  everywhere,  and  the  facility  of  evasion  from  Tomi,  or 
Pantelluria,  or  Gyaros,  was  compensated  by  the  certainty  that 
wherever  the  fugitive  went  the  Empire  would  be  also.  The  Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  is  not  quite  so  omnipotent  as  the  original 
Caesars.  But  be  holds  something  like  the  half  of  two  continents, 
and  it  is  a  very  far  cry  from  any  central  part  of  his  dominions 
to  the  regions  of  neutrality  and  independence. 

There  are,  however,  compensating  circumstances.  An  island 
is  naturally  a  more  difficult  place  to  escape  from  than 
any  part  of  the  mainland,  and  various  prisoners,  from  the 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo  to  Marshal  Bazaine  (by  the  way, 
might  not  English  writers  think  twice  before  throwing  mud 
in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  French  political  animosity  ?) 
have  found  their  account  in  the  presumed  security.  So,  too, 
the  apparent  impossibility  of  a  prisoner  traversing  the  enor- 
mous length  or  breadth  of  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  seems 
to  have  imposed  limits  on  the  watchfulness  of  his  appointed 
guardians.  Fortunately,  too,  Russians  are  always  venal  and 
almost  always  good-natured.  The  corporal  in  charge  may  have 
that  ill-regulated  love  of  the  stick  which  children  and  young 
Bachelors  of  Arts  fresh  from  the  University  and  appointed  to 
aoboolmasterships  frequently  display.  But  it  is  a  case  of  "  j'aime 
Bacchus,  j'aime  Mauon,"  and  it  is  even  pleasanter  to  put  money 
in  one's  purse  than  to  put  weals  on  the  back  of  an  accidental  and 
Dot  specially  obnoxious  fellow-creature.  The  benefit  of  these 
truths  Mr.  Mokrievitch  quickly  found.  The  conveniences  of 
civilization  in  the  shape  of  railways  and  steamers  failed  himself 
and  his  companions  somewhere  east  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  they 
did  the  rest  of  the  distance  "on  foot  and  in  chains.4  Fifteen 
miles  per  day,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  usual  stago,  is  not 
much  on  foot,  but  wo  own  to  a  want  of  experience  in  the  matter 
of  chains.  The  resting-places  were  verminous  and  destitute  of 
civilized  arrangements,  but  it  might  be  well  to  suspend  inordinate 
compassion  on  this  head.  The  "companionship  with  vermin," 
which  a  frequently-quoted  libeller  of  the  crusading  age  has 
assigned  to  the  constituents  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  their  com- 
patriots generally,  is  now  more  characteristic  of  the  ordinary 
habits  of  the  Czar's  subjects  than  of  any  other  European  people. 
On  oe  in  Siberia  Mr.  Mokrievitch  began  to  enjoy  the  privileges  and 
benefits  of  the  situation.  Some  of  those  benefits  and  privileges 
Dostoiellsky  s  famous  book  has  made  known,  and  they  savour 
a  little  of  Norfolk  Island  aud  Tasman's  Peninsula.  Others,  how- 
ever, are  strictly  moral.  You  (being  a  political  prisoner)  jive  an 
ordinary  convict  certain  roubles,  and  he  changes  names  and  dresses 
with  you.  The  advantages  to  him  ore,  besides  tlio  roubles  (of 
which  ho  probably  thinks  most)  a  shortening  of  his  sentences; 
to  you  the  avoidance  of  extraordinary  surveillance.  Very  soon 
afterwards  Mr.  Mokrievitch  and  two  of  his  companions  who  had 
made  the  same  exchange  "  sloped."  One  was  caught ;  of  the 
other  the  Siberian  wolves  are  supposed  to  have  taken  cognizanco 


It  is  thus  obvious  that  escaping  from  Siberia  is  not  a  proceeding 
altogether  without  its  dangers  and  difficulties.  Mr.  Mokrievitch, 
however,  had  greater  skill,  or  greater  luck,  or  both  combined, 
which  is  most  probable.  Like  an  intelligent  person,  he  made  first 
for  Irkutsk  itself,  knowing  that  the  sweet  security  of  towns  is  to 
no  one  more  sweet  and  more  secure  than  to  the  man  who  wishes  to 
avoid  observation.  Then  he  bore  away,  for  many  a  hundred 
miles,  towards  the  Chinese  frontier.  There,  on  the  face  of  it, 
would  seem  to  have  lain  his  best  chance  of  escape.  But  possibly 
the  frontier  is  strictly  guarded,  and  travelling  through  Northern 
China  is  notoriously  difficult,  while  the  officials  are  inquisitive 
and  quite  capable  of  handing  back  a  prisoner  whom  they  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  keeping.  So  Mr.  Mokrievitch  imitated  the 
tactics  of  the  artful  hare  and  doubled  back  towards  Russia  in  Europe. 
Everybody  seems  to  have  befriended  and  protected  him,  and  though 
he  met  with  many  "  hardships"  and  "  adventures  "  which,  if  he  be  an 
intelligent  person,  he  will  put  in  black  and  white,  and  sell  to  Bacon 
or  to  Bungay,  his  evasion  appears  on  the  whole  to  have  been  little 
more  than  a  long  and  exciting  walking  tour,  performed  (for  he  can 
hardly  have  had  much  money)  at  very  trifling  expense 

Considerations  already  given  show  that  it  would  be  lltegitimate 
to  infer  that  Siberia  is  an  altogether  insecure  place  of  detention. 
Mr.  Mokrievitch  appears  to  be  one  of  the  rare  exceptions  which 
really  do  prove  a  rule.  Still  there  are  features  about  his  story 
(which  seems  to  be  quite  modest  and  trustworthy)  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  very  unfortunate  Sovereign  who  is,  by  his  own 
will,  immured  at  Gatschina  or  Peterhoff,  and  who  is,  let  us  trust, 
rather  more  carefully  looked  after  than  Mr.  Mokrievitch.  Accord- 
ing to  trustworthy  accounts,  the  Russian  prisons  are  simply 
crammed  with  prisoners,  and  the  only  possible  gaol  delivery  is  in 
the  direction  of  Siberia.  If  it  be  true,  as  a  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  asserts,  that  a  foreign  sailor  for  a  drunken  "  spree  "  in 
port,  which  in  any  other  country  would  have  earned  him  a  trifling 
fine  or  a  few  days'  imprisonment,  has  recently  been  packed  off  to 
Asiatic  Russia,  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  good  deal  will  happen  before 
long.  Such  things  can  only  occur  when  the  authorities  have  com- 
pletely lost  their  heads.  Siberia  is  supposed  to  be  a  safe  pound, 
and  all  wandering  cattle  are  driven  into  it  without  ceremony.  But 
Mr.  Mokrievitch  has  shown  that  its  safety  may  be  easily  exagge- 
rated. The  country  people,  it  is  said,  and  the  expression  seems  to  apply 
equally  to  European  and  to  Asiatic  Russia,  are  noted  for  their  kindness 
to  fugitive  convicts.  That  kindness  is  not  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
the  knowledge  that  an  increasingly  large  proportion  of  those  con- 
victs have  been  sentenced  only  for  trifling  political  offences  or  for 
other  more  trifling  offences  of  the  non-political  kind.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and  Mr.  Dawson  Burns  may  think  the  sailor  rightly 
served ;  but  persons  not  averse  to  vodka  will  scarcely  agree  with 
them.  The  more  convicts  there  are  in  Siberia,  moreover,  the  more 
easy  will  it  be  for  them  to  escape.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Mokrievitch 
has,  as  we  have  suggested,  the  materials  of  a  very  promising 
Yellow-book,  which,  no  doubt,  any  of  the  Geneva  booksellers  will 
be  proud  to  bring  out.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him  that  the  lively 
pen  of  M.  Tissot  has  got  the  start  of  a  month  or  two  with  a  story 
of  Siberian  escape,  in  which  there  is  an  interesting  young  woman, 
and  a  penitent  yendartne,  and  many  fights  with  furious  beasts,  and 
other  such  like  attractions,  which  may  possibly  be  wanting  to 
Mr.  Mokrievitch's  over-true  tale.  But,  whereas  the  hero  of 
M.  Tissot  s  (and  his  collaborator  M.  Amoro's)  tale  only  had  to  go 
to  the  Arctic  Sea,  where  a  convenient  imitator  of  Professor 
Nordenskiold  picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  regions  of  safety, 
Mr.  Mokrievitch,  as  has  been  said,  "  did  "  Siberia  thoroughly,  and 
European  Russia  as  well.  In  the  latter  country  ho  of  course  had 
to  get  "  false  papers."  Does  anybody  know  the  reason  of  the  re- 
markable ease  with  which  false  papers  are  always  to  be 
procured  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that,  every  set  of  papers  being  a  source  of 
revenue  to  somebody,  the  somebodies  naturally  consider  your  false 
man's  money  just  as  good  as  your  true  man's.  What  with  false 
papers,  friendly  peasants,  arrangements  for  exchanging  identity, 
and  so  forth,  it  cannot  be  said  that  Siberia  is  altogether  an  unex- 
ceptionable receptacle  for  troublesome  persons.  On  the  other 
hand,  Geneva  appears  to  be  rapidly  becoming  a  kind  of  foreign 
St.  Petersburg.  For  some  reason,  not  wholly  obvious,  Russian 
exiles  do  not  favour  London  nearly  so  much  as  most  other  out- 
casts. Germans,  Frenchmen,  "  l'olen  aus  der  l'olackei  "  Hock  to 
us  when  they  are  in  trouble.  But  all  good  Nihilists,  when  they 
escape,  go  to  Geneva  or  Zurich.  The  women  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  Dr.  Sophia  and  Dr.  Vera;  what  the  men  have  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Perhaps  cigarot  tes  are  cheaper  than  with  us  ; 
perhaps  tho  youthful  reformer  of  the  universe  likes  to  feel  himself 
like  Voltaire.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Geneva  is  evidently  on 
the  way  to  become  tho  place  where  Siberians,  with  a  self-given 
tickot-of-leavo,  do  not  report  themselves  to  tho  police. 


nu  N  co  a  MBBIQAK  an  A  PES. 

fllHEBE  is  hope  for  topers  vet,  and  it  is  a  lndy  of  high  degree 
JL  who  bids  them  be  of  good  cheer.  At  the  present  moment  the 
minds  of  those  who  drink  not  merely  fur  the  day,  but  look  forward 
to  the  morrow,  are  full  of  disquietude.  The  phylloxera  is  growing 
fonder  and  fonder  of  f  ranco  and  French  vine-roots.  Hard  winters 
he  seems  U>  enjoy,  and  chemical  applications,  for  tho  most,  part, 
ho  apparently  likes,  livery  season  there  comes  tho  same  sad  story 
of  more  vineyards  destroyed,  more  land  which  formerly  produced 
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grapes  given  up  to  corn  and  oats.  It  has  been  said  with  some 
appearance  of  truth  that  one  reason  for  the  ID  difference  which  the 
trench  have  shown  latterly  to  commerce  with  England  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  fact  that  their  supply  of  wine  is  scarcely  sufficient 
for  themselves,  and  that  the  diminution  of  export  is  not  therefore 
viewed  wit li  any  dread.  Of  late  dark  rumours  have  been  afloat 
that  more  tricks  than  ever  are  played  with  claret,  and  that  large 
quantities  of  coarse  Spanish  wine,  alter  passing  through  Bor- 
deaux, where  there  is  as  much  baneful  dexterity  as  there  is 
at  Cetto,  come  to  England  as  the  product  of  French  vineyards. 
There  has  been  lately,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  an  increased 
boldness  in  the  utterances  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  fol- 
lowers, which  is  probably  duo  to  a  belief  that  nature  is  aiding 
them,  Creatly,  therefore,  will  those  who  have  tho  interests  of 
wine  at  heart  be  elated  by  the  news  1  hut  at  last  there  seems  to  bo 
a  chance  of  the  phylloxera  being  .successfully  combated.  These 
glad  tidings  are  brought  to  suffering  humanity  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Fits-James,  who,  in  the  current  number  of  the  licoue  des  Deux 
Moults,  tells  how  the  detestable  parasite  may  be  resisted. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  subject,  the  article,  which  is 
called  "  La  Vigne  Americaine,"  is  well  worth  reading,  as  tho 
Duchess  is  an  excellent  writer.  She  begins  her  dissertation  with 
a  description  of  the  strange  mixture  of  apathy  and  terror  which 
the  French  vine-growers  have  shown  in  the  presence  of  the 
calamity  that  has  assailed  them.  It  is  generally  thought  in  Eng- 
land that  tho  highest  possible  science  is  applied  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  grape  in  France  ;  but  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  view  of  the  Duchess,  who  is  herself  the  proprietor  of  large 
vineyards.  At  the  time  of  the  advent  of  the  phylloxera,  she  says, 
"  les  traditions  les  plus  dtranges,  les  theories  les  plus  fausses, 
n'empechaient  pas  la  vigne  de  produire  a  elle  seule  le  quart  du 
reveuu  total  agricole  de  la  France."  If  there  was  so  much  igno- 
rance, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  cultivators  should  have  shown 
no  great  skill  or  energy  when  the  enemy  invaded  them  ;  but  it  is 
singular  that  they  should  have  exhibited  such  imbecility  as  the 
Duchess  describes.  They  have  been,  she  says,  for  the  most  part, 
first  of  all  confident  that  their  vineyards  would  not  be  attacked, 
then  inert  and  helpless  when  the  rapid  death  of  the  plants  showed 
that  the  enemy  had  come.  In  consequence,  "les  vignobles  dis- 
paraissent  sans  autre  acte  defeusif  qu'un  de"cret  declarant  envahi  an 
departement  de  plus. '  The  advance  of  the  phylloxera  has  been 
looked  upon  as  being  like  the  advance  of  the  sea,  something  that 
may  not  be  stayed.  This,  according  to  Mine,  de  Fitz-James,  is 
the  mistake  of  cowardice  and  indolence.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  effort  of  some  energetic  proprietors  shows  that  there 
is  a  remedy  not  very  difficult  of  application,  and  not  so  expensive 
as  to  make  it  useless  for  all  but  the  most  valuable  vineyards.  This 
remedy  she  describes  fully  and  carefully,  though,  as  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  her  description  is  not  free  from  ambiguity.  Before  ex- 
amining it,  however,  it  will  be  best  to  give,  in  the  Duchess's  own 
words,  a  description  of  all  the  methods  at  present  in  use  for  com- 
bating the  phylloxera,  premising  that  the  insect  shows  a  distaste 
for  certain  American  vines,  which  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  seeing 
that  he  comes  from  America.    The  Duchess  says: — ■ 

Les  moycns  de  defense  connus  anjoard'hui  sont  palliatifs  on  deflnitifs, — 
palliatifs  ]>our  prolonger  l'existenco  de  ce  qui  vegeto  encore,  delinitifs  ptur 
constituer  des  vignobles  resistans  aux  atteintes  du  phylloxera.  Le  pre- 
mier, le  plus  durable  des  palliatifs,  c'est  la  submersion  ;  le  second,  encore  a. 
l'etat  experimental,  est  l'einploi  des  insecticides  partout  nu  le  revenu  de  la 
vigne  pent  sujjire  a  ce  surcroit  de  diipenss.  Les  moycns  definitifs  sont: 
i°  la  greffe,  pour  transformer  ties  vignes  francaises  en  vignes  ame'ricaines 
resistantes  ;  20  la  plantation  de  vignes  francaises  greffe'es  sur  racines  anie- 
ricaines  resistantes  ;  30  la  plantation  de  v  ignes  francaises  dans  le  sable. 

Of  these  methods,  grafting  is  the  only  one  which  is  likely  to  be  of 
general  use,  though  the  others  may  advantageously  be  employed  in 
some  districts.  Submersion  destroys  the  parasite,  and  the  vines 
remain  alive  until  a  fresh  corps  of  phylloxera  appears  on  the 
scene  of  action.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  submersion  is  prac- 
ticable in  but  comparatively  few  cases,  and  even  where  it  is  prac- 
ticable, there  are  peculiar  difficulties  in  the  cultivator's  way.  If 
the  soil  is  light  and  permeable,  the  water  rapidly  invade3  the  land 
of  neighbouring  proprietors,  who  naturally  enough  object.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  heavy,  the  water  remains  on  it  too  long,  and 
in  consequence  the  vines  sutler.  Planting  in  sand  is  successful,  as 
the  phylloxera  cannot  live  in  it;  but  the  sand  must  be  perfectly 
pure,  as,  if  there  is  any  admixture  of  earth,  the  objectionable 
insect  manages  to  keep  alive.  Most  insecticides  appear  to  be 
•worthless,  and  the  use  of  those  which  are  efficacious  is  liable 
to  the  great  objection  of  being  too  expensive  for  the  cultivators 
who  grow  the  grapes  from  which  cheap  wine  is  made.  Although 
this  method  of  preserving  the  vines  is  still,  as  Mine,  de  Fitz- 
James  says,  in  the  experimental  stage,  a  fairly  effective  agent  for 
destroying  the  obnoxious  parasite  has,  it  seems,  been  discovered. 
The  discovery  is  due  not  to  any  of  the  great  men  of  science  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  as  they  have  one  and  all  failed,  but 
to  a  M.  Fichet  of  Versailles,  who  luiuished  the  Duche.-s  with  au 
insecticide  which  was  successfully  tried  in  one  of  her  vineyards. 
The  expense  of  applying  it  was,  however,  great,  and  the  Duchess 
observes  that,  to  keep  down  the  phylloxera  the  insecticide 
must  be  applied  three  or  four  times  a  year,  and  that  poor  grapes 
require  it  oftener  than  rich  ones.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  cannot  be 
used  for  the  former,  and  must  considerably  increase  the  expense 
of  making  high-class  wines.  Also,  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
borne  effect  on  the  tlavour  of  the  grape  is  not  produced  by  the 
chemical  preparation  which  destroys  the  parasite. 


We  come  then  to  grafting,  which,  according  to  the  Duchess,  is 
thoroughly  effective  against  the  phylloxera,  and  is  the  one  really 
efficacious  remedy  likely  to  be  of  general  use.  As  has  been  said,  the 
insect  originally  came  from  America,  and,  unlike  that  later  importa- 
tion, the  Colorado  beetle,  achioved  at  once  a  marked  success.  There 
has  been  considerable  controversy  respecting  its  origin  in  France, 
and  some  unfortunate  mon  who  innocently  enough  planted  Ameri- 
can vines  have  been  execrated  as  having  caused  the  ruin  of  num- 
bers of  their  fellow-countrymen.  That  they  have  been  unjustly 
blamed  seems  clear ;  but,  though  the  American  origin  of  the 
phylloxera  has  been  denied,  it  also  seems  clear  that  he  was  brought 
from  that  country,  having  possibly  been  bred  there  by  the  tee- 
totallers who  are  so  powerful  in  the  United  States.  If,  however, 
America  has  caused  the  ill,  she  has  also  provided  the  cure.  Some 
American  vines  the  phylloxera  absolutely  refuses  to  touch,  pre- 
ferring apparently  death  by  hunger  to  living  on  them.  Replanting 
tho  French  vineyards  with  American  vines  would,  therefore,  get 
rid  of  the  insect;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing 
this,  and  unfortunately  the  phylloxera  may  be  right  in  the  views 
to  which  he  adheres  with  uncompromising  tenacity.  The  French 
vine  may  be,  and  probably  is,  superior  to  that  of  America,  and 
the  parasite  which  is  so  justly  loathed  may  be  showing  that  he, 
at  all  events,  possesses  unerring  taste.  In  order,  no  doubt,  to 
preserve  the  characteristics  of  the  French  grape,  grafting  has  been 
tried,  and,  according  to  Mme.  de  Fitz-James,  the  experiment  has 
been  completely  successful,  so  that  there  is  every  hope  of  the  progress 
of  the  phylloxera  being  stopped  if  only  cultivators  will  show  some 
energy.  As  appears  from  the  extract  from  her  article,  printed 
above,  two  kinds  of  grafting  are  practised.  A  French  vine  may 
be  grafted  on  an  American  stock,  or  an  American  vine  may 
be  grafted  on  a  French  stock.  At  first  sight  it  seems  probable 
that,  when  the  latter  operation  is  practised,  the  phylloxera  will 
continue  to  live  on  the  roots  which  he  has  found  so  much  to  his 
taste ;  but  the  Duchess  avers  that  there  is  little  danger  of  his 
being  able  to  do  this,  and  that  he  will  most  likely  be  starved,  as 
he  deserves  to  be.    Speaking  of  this  process,  she  says : — 

Le  seul  inconvenient  scVicux,  c'est  la  presence  de  la  vigne  franchise  et  le 
danger  que  ses  vieilles  racines  phylloxe're'es  constituent  pour  lajeune  vigne 
indemne.  Mais  les  avantages  sont  si  grands  qu'ils  contre-balancent  cet 
inconvenient,  deja.  tr&s  attenue  si  le  greffon  est  d'espece  tres  resistante- 
L'estivalis  dominera  cette  situation,  a  laquelle  succomberait  infaillible- 
ment  le  labrusca.  La  racine  franchise  nourrit  le  greffon  avant  de  mourir, 
et  cela  assez  longtemps  pour  qu'il  s'affranchisse  et  se  cree  des  racines  re'- 
fistantes. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  words,  positive  and  clear  as  they 
seem,  are  not  altogether  consistent  with  what  the  Duchess  says 
later  on  in  her  article.  While  discussing  the  other  method  of 
grafting — to  wit,  the  attaching  a  French  vine  <o  an  American 
root — she  speaks  of  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  have  said  that 
the  roots  would  be  affected  by  the  graft  so  as  to  become  vulnerable, 
and  declares  that  these  fears  are  unfounded.  She  bids  the  timid 
ask  the  first  gardener  they  meet  about  the  effect  of  grafting,  and 
then  goes  on  to  say : — 

La  reponse  n'est  pas  douteuse  ;  le  porte-greffe  rcstera  ce  qu'il  etait, 
meme  nourri  de  la  sevc  descendante  U'une  autre  espece  que  la  sienna. 
Pas  plus  dans  le  regne  vegetal  que  dans  le  regne  animal,  la  nourriture 
n'intlue  sur  l'espece  ;  la  viande  d'uu  bocuf  et  celle  d'un  cheval,  nourris  de 
meme,  garderont  chacune  leurs  caracteres  distinctifs,  quoique  l'abondance 
et  la  qualite'  de  la  nourriture  influent  sur  l'abondance  et  la  qualite  de  la 
viande. 

We  trust  that  the  writer's  view  is  correct,  but  this  statement  is 
not  altogether  consistent  with  that  quoted  above,  and,  moreover, 
it  seems  scarcely  in  harmony  with  what  is  said  in  another  part  of 
the  article.  From  the  passage  referred  to  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  Duchess  was  in  favour  of  the  process  of  grafting  American 
vines  on  French  stocks,  but  it  seems  that  it  is  the  other  process 
which  she  prefers.  Her  description  of  grafting  begins  as  follows : — 

Parlons  de  la  greffe.  Touin  a  decrit  toutes  les  greffes  possibles  et  .  .  » 
impossibles!  L'anne'e  deruiere,  M.  Cliampiu  s'est  joue"  au  milieu  d'elles 
toutes  fort  agreablement  avec  l'esprit  d'un  FranQais  ;  M°"  Ponsot  les  a 
c'tudieej  dans  un  traitc  bref,  sobre,  utile,  s'attachant  a  la  soudure  parfaite 
d'un  greft'ou  francius  sur  une  raciue  americaine.  Apres  avoir  lu  et  relu  son 
traite,  apres  avoir  vu  ses  plants  grclie's  et  bien  soude's,  j'aurais  vouln  dcrire 
aa-deesus  de  la  porte  des  Annereaux,  ce  temple  du  succes  merite* :  "  Chi  va 
piano,  va  sano ;  cUi  va  sano,  va  lontano." 

Now,  if  she  is  right  in  her  views  about  the  effect  of  the  root,  it  is 
clear  that  the  grape  produced  by  the  process  which  Mme.  Ponsot 
loves  must  be  American,  and  not  French,  and  surely  the  Duchess 
caunot  view  this  result  with  indiffereuce.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  grape  of  the  New  World  is  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Old.  Possibly,  however,  the  Duchess  is  somewhat  over- 
positive  about  the  effects  of  grafting,  and  it  may  be  conjectured 
that  both  systems  will  result  in  a  hybrid  fruit,  not  equal  perhaps 
to  the  true  French  grape,  but  decidedly  superior  to  the  American. 
As  the  phylloxera  insists  on  having  pure  French  roots,  his  per- 
fectly correct  taste  will  result  in  his  extinction. 

The  slight  inconsistencies  which  we  have  pointed  out  are  such 
as  might  naturally  be  expected  when  a  subject  concerning  which 
there  has  been  much  controversy  is  dealt  with  ;  and  they  detract 
but  very  little  from  the  value  of  the  Duchess's  excellent  article, 
which  will  doubtless  be  as  widely  read  in  England  as  in  France, 
since  it  contains  cheering  views  for  claret  drinkers,  who  are  now 
so  manv  and  so  fervent.  The  writer  is  clearly  well  acquainted 
with  the  matter  of  which  she  treats,  and  there  is  every  reason  for 
thinking  that  she  is  right  in  her  cheerful  assertions.  The  orthodox 
will  probably  sigh  over  the  possible  deterioration  of  claret  ami 
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Burgundy,  but  most  men  will  think  this  a  small  evil  compared 
with  total  deprivation,  and  will  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that,  if 
cultivators  will  be  energetic,  an  abundant  supply  of  sound  wine 
from  Franco-American  grapes  may  be  procured. 


THE  TRADE   BETWEEN*  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

THE  opinion  grows  stronger  day  by  day  that  the  negotiations 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  this 
country  and  France  will  fail.  The  commercial  community  feels 
that,  unless  more  liberal  duties  are  agreed  to,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  no  treaty  at  all ;  and  the  division  on  Mr.  Monies  motion 
shows  that  Parliament  shares  in  the  feeling.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  appearance  of  yielding  upon  the  side  of  France.  Too 
little  is  known  of  the  negotiations  to  speak  with  any  confidence 
on  the  point;  but,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  from  semi-official 
utterances  in  France,  there  is  no  inclination  to  yield  much.  Soine, 
indeed,  of  the  papers  supposed  to  reflect  the  views  of  those  who 
guide  the  policy  of  France  complain  of  the  action  of  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  England  as  unreasonable,  and  as  throwing  difu- 
culties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  threats  will  not  influence  their 
Government.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  i3  admitted  by  the 
French  Free-traders  that  France  has  much  more  to  lose  than 
England  in  this  matter.  The  exports  of  France  consist  very 
largely  of  articles  of  luxury,  and  would  therefore  sutler  more  from 
the  imposition  of  duties.  The  perception  of  this  fact  may  possibly 
infiuence  French  public  men,  and  induce  them  to  make  concessions 
when  they  find  that  English  opinion  is  resolute.  We  are  not 
without  hope,  therefore,  in  spite  of  foolish  action  on  the  one 
side  and  foolish  talk  on  the  other,  that  a  satisfactory  treaty 
will  be  concluded,  but  we  have  at  the  same  time  to  face  the 
probability  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  inquire  what  is  the  magnitude  and  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  this  country  and 
France. 

If  no  commercial  treaty  were  to  be  concluded,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  trade  between  England  and  France  would 
be  put  an  end  to.  There  was  a  considerable  trade  between  the 
two  countries  before  i860,  and  since  then  the  wealth  of  both 
has  enormously  increased.  Besides,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  new  General  Tariff  of  France  is  much  more  liberal 
than  the  tariff  in  force  when  Mr.  Cobden  negotiated  his  treaty 
with  the  late  Emperor.  Before  i85o  the  duties  iu  France  were, 
in  many  cases,  actually  prohibitory,  and  in  very  many  more  were 
nearly  so ;  but  the  new  General  Tariff,  though  considerably  heavier 
than  the  duties  arranged  for  in  Mr.  Cobdens  treaty,  is  still  very 
much  more  liberal  than  those  which  prevailed  before  i860.  It  is 
certain,  therefore,  even  if  the  new  General  'Pari If  should  regulate 
the  trade  of  this  country  with  France,  that  the  trade  itself  would 
continue  to  be  considerable.  Still,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
trade  would  suffer  a  check.  Enhancement  of  duties  means  en- 
hancement of  prices,  and  the  dearer  an  article  becomes  the  less  is 
its  consumption.  This  is  the  c-ise  even  where  the  article  is  one  of 
the  necessaries  of  life;  but  it  is  more  especially  the  case  where,  as 
in  France,  the  articles  are,  to  a  laiye  extent,  luxuries,  and  where 
France  has  not  a  monopoly  of  them.  We  may  assume,  therefore, 
as  a  matter  admitting  of  no  doubt,  that,  were  the  General  'Pari If 
to  come  into  force  against  us,  the  exports  of  France  to  England 
would  fall  off,  and  that  in  return  our  exports  to  France  would  also 
dwindle.  If  wo  found  a  smaller  market  for  our  goods  in  France 
we  should  be  obliged  to  turn  elsewhere  for  our  own  pur- 
chases. But,  if  this  be  so,  it  is  certain  that  France  would 
suffer  much  more  seriously  than  wo  should.  Speaking  roughly, 
the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  France  last  year  amounted 
to  70  millions  sterling,  while  the  total  trade  of  t'ie  United 
Kingdom  with  the  whole  world  amounted  to  nearly  (>•/.',  millions. 
Tho  trade  with  France  was,  therefore,  bit  very  slightly  more 
than  one-tenth,  or  10  per  cent.,  of  the  total  foreign  tr.de  of  tho 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  ol  France  with 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1879  -we  have 
not  by  us  the  returns  for  la>t  year — amounted  to  625J  millions 
of  francs,  while  tho  total  trade  of  France  with  all  the  world 
exceeded  2,850  millions.  For  tho  ten  years,  therefore,  tho  trade 
of  France  with  the  United  Kingdom  Averaged  a  little  under 
one-fifth  of  her  total  foreign  trade;  in  other  words,  the  trade  of 
Franco  with  tho  United  Kingdom  is  about  jo  per  o  lit.  of  her 
total  foreign  trade.  Consequently,  if  the  trade  between  Pren  :e  and 
England  were  to  be  entirely  extinguished,  England  would  retain 
o  per  cent,  of  her  existing  trade,  whereat  Fr.uiee  would  retain 
ut  80  per  cent,  of  hers.   France,  therefore,  would  lo#e  twice  as 

much  as  England,  and  as  the  French  trade  is  very  much  Smaller 
than  the  English  trade,  the  lott  would  be  proportionately  oven 
greater  than  these  figures  imply.  Of  Course,  B>  we  have  already 
said,  there  is  no  fear  of  tho  total  extinction  of  the  Ira  le  between 
the  two  countries  ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  Iocs  in 
case  no  treaty  is  concluded,  it  follows  from  what  wo  have  just 
been  saying  that  the  loss  to  France  would  be  much  heavier  than 
the  loss  to  England  ;  and  as  the  foreign  trade  of  Franco  is  mnuller 
than  tho  foreign  trade  of  England,  tho  loss  would  be  even  propor- 
tionately greater  still.  F'rom  this  point  of  view,  then,  it  will 
be  seen  how  foolish  is  the  conduct  of  Franco  in  placing 
impediments  in  tho  way  of  a  satisfactory  treaty  between  tho  two 


countries.  Our  readers  do  not  need  such  statistics  to  be  convinced 
that  unshackled  intercourse  between  all  the  countries  of  the  world 
is  desirable  in  itself;  but  still  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show  how 
foolish,  even  from  their  own  point  of  view,  is  the  conduct  of  the 
Protectionists  in  jeopardizing  the  trade  which  they  profess  them- 
selves so  desirous  to  encourage.  Analysing  in  a  little  more  detail 
the  nature  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries,  we  find  that 
the  imports  from  France  into  England  consist  to  the  extent  oi 
about  40  per  cent,  of  articles  of  food,  about  41  per  cent,  of 
articles  of  clothing,  and  the  remainder — between  18  and  19  per  cent. 
— of  miscellaneous  articles.  Of  the  articles  of  food  sugar  stands 
first  in  value,  if  we  take  a  review  of  the  last  ten  years ;  but 
if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  last  two  yeai-3  we  find  wine 
the  most  valuable.  Amongst  the  articles  of  clothing  silk 
stands  for  nearly  half  the  total  imports — last  year,  for  instance, 
exceeding  10  millions  sterling  out  of  a  total  of  articles  of  clothing 
of  less  than  21  millions  sterling.  The  only  other  of  any  great 
magnitude  is  woollen  manufactures,  amounting  to  4,630,000/. 
The  miscellaneous  articles  are  all  small  individually,  and  are  very 
numerous.  Of  exports  of  British  manufacture  and  produce  to 
France  woollen  manufactures  are  the  most  valuable,  amounting 
last  year  to  3,650,000/.  Cotton  manufactures  stand  next,  repre- 
senting 1,770,000/.  Coals,  &c,  stand  for  1,550,000/.,  and  metals 
for  1,380,000/.  All  the  other  items  are  small  in  amouut.  Imports 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  bought  in  England  by  French 
manufacturers  are  considerable,  wool,  for  instance,  representing 
last  year  the  very  large  sum  of  6,950,000/. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  treaty  in  stimulating  the  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak.  The  treaty 
undoubtedly  did  very  considerably  develop  the  trade ;  but  so  many 
other  influences  were  at  work  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  was  due  to  the  lowering  of  duties,  and  how  much  to  the 
other  influences.  For  instance,  the  rapid  increase  in  wealth  in 
both  countries  naturally  stimulated  the  trade  between  them.  So, 
agaiu,  did  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  locomotion.  So  did 
the  extension  of  telegraphs,  and  so  did  the  improvements  in  the 
organization  of  credit.  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  to  be  taken 
into  account — namely,  that  France  is  a  country  of  transit.  A  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  Switzerland, 
for  instance,  passes  through  France,  and  so  does  a  portion  of  that  be- 
tween Spain  and  England,  as  also  of  that  between  Italy  and  England. 
It  would  require  a  very  minute  analysis  of  the  French  commercial 
statistics  to  determine  how  much  of  the  trade  which  is  set  down  to 
the  credit  of  France  really  belongs  to  that  country,  and  how  much 
to  her  immediate  neighbours.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  of 
late  years  the  French  trade  with  this  country  appears  to  have 
fallen  off.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general  impression  here  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  supposed  that  France  has  benefited  more  largely 
by  the  Cobden  treaty  than  England — that  is  to  say,  that  her  trade 
has  expanded  much  more  than  ours  under  its  stimulus.  However 
that  maj'  be,  it  can  clearly  be  shown  that  of  late  years  the  French 
trade  with  England  has  been  falling  off,  or,  at  least,  has  not  been 
increasing.  For  instance,  the  imports  into  France  from  tho 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  26  millions  sterling  in  1876,  and  in 
1879  were  under  24  millions  sterling.  So,  again,  the  exports 
from  France  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  iu  1877  exceeded 
42  millions  sterling,  in  1879  had  fallen  to  33  millions  sterling.  It 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  large  part  of  this  fall  is 
nominal  only.  In  the  interval  the  prices  of  all  commodities  fell 
immensely,  and  naturally,  therefore,  the  total  values  of  tho  im- 
ports and  exports  must  have  fallen  also.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  amount  of  tho  trade  may  have  been  diminished  but  very  little, 
although  this  large  reduction  is  shown  in  the  value.  Another 
point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  years  from  1876  to  1879  in- 
clusive were  years  of  depression  and  discredit,  more  particularly 
here  in  Faigland ;  that  there  were  universal  complaints  of  loss  of 
trade ;  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  trade  of  France  should  have 
fallen  oil' as  well  as  that  of  all  tho  rest  of  tho  world.  Lastly,  it  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  past  ten  years  have  sorely  tried  Franco. 
War,  insurrection,  agitation,  unsettled  government,  failure  of 
crops,  have  all  vi.sited  her  in  succession,  and  sometimes  in  com- 
bination. She  has  also  had  to  bear  an  enormous  increase  of  taxa- 
tion. And,  furthermore,  she  has  had  to  face  a  very  severe  compe- 
tition with  some  of  hor  Continental  neighbours.  F'or  example, 
while  her  sugar  crop  has  twice  within  tho  past  few  years  been  a 
partial  failure,  tho  Austrian  manufacturers  havo  Immensely  im- 
proved their  processes  of  sugar-making,  and  are  gradually  gaining 
a  Stronger  hold  of  the  English  market.  It  would  not  bo  safe, 
1  her  lore,  to  assumo  that  there  lias  been  any  real  diminution  in  tho 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  hut  it  seems,  at  tho  same  time, 
clearly  established  that  there  has  been  no  increase.  Ono  other 
point  h  1  1  be  borne  in  mind,  that  there  Inn  been  an  increase  in 
the  duties  Upon  English  goods  imported  into  Franco  of  late  years. 
Tin-  '  'obden  I're.ity  was  tiio  first  of  tho  commercial  tre  it  ies  con- 
cluded by  France,  and  the  treaty  with  Austria  was  ono  of  the  hint. 
By  tho  treaty  with  Austria  tin-  duties  were  reduced  considerably 
below  those  of  tie'  Cohdou  Treaty,  and  Fngland,  in  virlne  of  the 
most  favoured  nation  clause,  benefited  by  this  reduction,  i tut 
when  tho  treaty  with  Austria  came  to  an  end  the  duties  of  the 
( lob  len  Treaty  revived, and  this  doubtless  had  an  effect  in  chocking 
the  growth  of  tho  trade  between  tho  two  countries. 
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ARCHITECTURE  IN  1881. 

WITH  the  painful  exception  of  tlio  death  of  Mr.  Burges,  the 
year  which  has  been  completed  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition  has  been  an  uneventful  one  as  far  as 
architecture  is  in  question.  Goths,  Classicists,  and  Queen  Anne's 
men  are  still  loading  revolvers  for  their  perennial  triangular  duel, 
and  no  definite  success  can  be  scored  on  any  side.  The  Law 
Courts  are  growing-  apace,  scaffold  poles  are  modestly  extending 
themselves  upon  the  Embankment,  while  St.  Paul's  gives  neither 
sight  nor  sound  of  those  wonderful  innovations  which  we  were 
told — we  forget  how  many  years  ago — wero  in  certain  and  speedy 
prospect  so  soon  as  the  malign  personality  of  Mr.  Bulges  should 
Lave  been  banned  from  the  sacred  precincts.  So  we  have  to  go 
back  to  the  annual  task,  so  eminently  calming  to  a  restless  mind, 
of  noticing  the  contents  of  the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal 
Academy.  The  tirst  thing  which  strikes  us  there  is  that,  of  all  the 
architectural  members  of  the  Academy,  only  Mr.  Street  and  Mr. 
Watorhouse  put  in  appearances.  Mr.  1'earsou  and  Mr.  Norman 
Shaw  are  absent,  while  the  privilege  of  the  posthumous  year  lias 
not  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  Burgess  representatives.  Mr. 
Street  appears  with  several  designs.  Tho  glimpse  which  he  oilers 
of  the  nave  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  seen  crossways,  ia  very  pic- 
turesque (1109),  but  not  more  picturesque  than  the  reality.  The 
interior  of  his  new  church  at  Kingston,  in  Dorsetshire  (i  101), 
built  for  Lord  Eldon,  is  well  thought  out,  dignified  in  the  mass, 
rich  in  material,  and  complete  in  appointments.  The  monument 
about  to  be  erected  in  the  south  transept  of  York  Minster  to  the 
late  Dean  Duncombe  (1093)  deserves  great  praise.  It  is  clearly 
a  composition  carrying  out  in  Middle  Pointed  the  general  idea  of 
the  famous  canopied  tomb  in  Early  English  of  Archbishop  Gray, 
which  stands  in  tho  same  transept;  accordingly  it  bears  a  con- 
siderable, but  we  are  sure  quite  unintentional,  resemblance  to 
the  monument  designed  thirty  years  since  with  a  similar  motive, 
by  R.  C.  Carpenter,  for  Marshal  and  Lady  Beresford,  which  stands 
in  the  churchyard  of  Kilndown,  Kent.  We  fear  that  Mr.  Street's 
English  Church  in  the  Via  del  Babuino,  at  Rome,  will  prove  to 
have  either  borrowed  too  much  or  not  enough  from  Southern  in 
contrast  to  Northern  Gothic.  Mr.  Waterhouse's  Central  Institution 
of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advancement 
of  Technical  Education,  which  is  to  rise  in  Exhibition  Road, 
South  Kensington  (1884),  is  the  visible  embodiment  of  a  great 
scheme  which  has  mightily  perplexed  the  benevolent  souls 
of  Philosophical  Radicals  who  have  long  felt  the  assurance 
of  the  cock  that  the  City  and  all  its  guilds  are  merely  one 
huge  residuum  of  jobbing  and  guzzling.  As  the  scheme  is 
big,  so  is  also  to  be  the  building,  which  is  to  be  planted  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Exhibition  Road  at  right  angles  to  tho  British 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  so  as  to  mask  what  still  survives  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  favourite  sheds.  The  material  is  red  brick,  and 
the  style  upon  the  whole  that  of  Queen  Anne,  varied,  however,  by 
a  strange  proclivity  in  the  window  heads  and  elsewhere  to  assimi- 
late forms  resembling  those  of  Mr.  Waterhouse's  Neo-Romauesque 
Museum  adjoining.  The  architectural  activity  so  rife  at  both 
Universities  is  hardly  at  all  represented  in  this  exhibition.  We 
observe,  however,  the  Master's  Lodging,  University  College,  Oxford, 
lately  built  by  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner  (1078J,  and  can  speak 
well  of  it  as  a  quiet  and  graceful  composition  in  that  phase  of 
Jacobean  which  has  not  cast  off  Gothic  feeling.  This  is  a  style 
very  appropriate  to  Oxford  from  the  associations  both  of  history 
and  of  art  which  belong  to  it. 

Mr.  Penrose  has  turned  awhile  from  his  vigilant  care  of 
St.  Paul's  as  it  now  is  to  give  a  perspective  picture,  seen  from  the 
east,  of  the  old  Cathedral  as  it  looked  in  the  days  when  its  spire 
was  still  intact,  and  including  Paul's  Cross,  the  foundations  of 
which  have  of  late  years  been  discovered  and  laid  bare  (1060). 
A  glance  at  this  drawing  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little  ground 
Dean  Milman  had  for  his  depreciatory  estimate  of  this  Cathedral 
in  comparison  with  other  mediieval  minsters.  Mr.  Brooks's  special 
manner  in  church-building  is  one  which  borrows  as  much  from 
Early  French  as  from  the  First  Pointed  of  England,  and  as  may  be 
inferred  from  his  choice  of  style,  massiveness  has  been  wont  to 
be  a  favourite  characteristic  of  his  treatment,  and  one  which  has 
generally  served  him  well.  But  we  think  that  he  has  for  once 
overshot  the  mark  with  this  specialty  in  his  Lewisham  Mission 
Church  (1047).  Height  and  colour  are  satisfactory  features  about 
Mr.  Alfred  A.  Hudson's  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Southsea  (1055). 
But  the  perspective,  which  is  all  the  architect  offers,  is  too  crowded 
to  enable  us  to  judge  if  the  proportions  of  the  building  will  be 
successful. 

St.  Mary  Church,  Hammersmith,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Baker  (1130), 
is  a  large  cruciform  building,  which  has  evidently  been  thought 
out  with  the  intention  of  its  posing  as  a  minster.  But  an  odd 
defect  iu  the  knowledge  of  the  litness  of  things  displayed  by 
its  architect  in  some  conspicuous  features  defeats  his  good  inten- 
tions. The  eastward  portion  of  the  eastern  limb  is  just  so  much 
lower  than  the  westward  one  as  to  destroy  the  dignity  which  a 
sufficient  choir  possesses,  and  yet  just  so  little  lower  as  not  to 
mimic  a  lady  chapel ;  while  the  central  steeple  is  a  reproduction 
on  an  exaggerated  scale  of  an  idea  which  has  its  appropriate 
home  in  the  rustic  churches  of  Surrey  and  Sussex.  What  Messrs. 
Dunn  and  Hansom  call  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  at  Usbaw  College, 
near  Durham  (1 105J,  is  really  a  stately  apsidal  college  chapel, 
arranged  as  college  chapels  should  be — as  being,  in  fact,  choirs  in 
contrast  to  the  naves  of  parish  churches — namely,  with  longitudinal 
stalls.     We  should  think  that  the  acknowledged  failure  of  the 


attempt  at  Keblo  College  Chapel  to  seat  such  a  chapel  trans- 
versoly  would  make,  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  impossible. 
Lahore  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  J.  O.  Scott  (1127,  1 131),  is  a  cruciform 
cathedral  in  Early  Pointed,  with  apse  and  procession  path,  ap- 
parently exhibiting  but  little  endeavour  to  accommodate  the 
arrangements  to  climatic  considerations.  Wo  cannot  praise  the 
composition  of  tho  western  steeples,  made  up  as  they  are  of 
attenuated  ileches  springing  from  intersecting  saddlebacks.  Mr. 
Crossland's  vast  design  (1 138),  in  a  showy  variety  of  Late  Italian, 
described  as  the  entrance  to  the  students'  stairs  from  the  east 
quadrangle  of  the  Ilolloway  College,  Mount  Lee,  Egham,  Surrey, 
mole  ruit.  sua.  The  tavern  built  at  the  Royal  Albert  Dock  by 
Messrs.  George  "Vigers  and  J.  R.  Wagstaffo  (1104)  seems  suc- 
cessfully to  grapple  with  the  picturesque  resources  of  the 
domestic  style  of  James  I.'s  and  Charles  I.'s  days.  But  we  do 
not  think  Mr.  Vigers  has  been  happily  inspired  in  his  National 
Hospital  for  tho  Deformed  in  Great  Portland  Street  and  Bolsover 
Street  (1 120).  The  system  of  composition  belongs  to  that  late 
period  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  which  the  narrowness  of  tho 
window  bays  is  made  conspicuous  by  a  crowded  line  of  pro- 
nounced pilasters.  This  is  a  thing  which  should  be  observed 
only  to  be  avoided  by  architects  who  claim  for  themselves 
to  have  all  ages  and  all  countries  to  choose  from.  Mr.  West 
Neve  offers  some  Offices  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent  (1045),  carried 
out  simply  and  unaffectedly,  and  therefore  effectively,  in  that 
characteristic  rural  Kentish  of  the  seventeenth  century  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  use  of  tile  facings  to  the  walls.  In  his  Hove 
House,  Chiswick,  "a  painter's  home"  (1040),  Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams 
has  unfortunately  had  recourse  to  the  features  of  a  later  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  so  that  a  pleasing  outline  is  allied  to 
details  which  are  not  worthy  of  the  general  idea.  Messrs.  Car- 
penter's and  Ingelow's  St.  Oswald's  College,  Ellesmere,  now  in 
the  course  of  erection  (1095),  one  of  Canon  Woodard's  surprising 
creation  of  schools,  is  a  grave  and  practical  composition  in  Per- 
pendicular. 


THE  OPERAS. 

HERR  ANTON  RUBINSTEIN'S  opera  11  Demonio  was  pro- 
duced on  Tuesday  last  at  Covent  Garden  for  the  first  time 
in  London,  when  the  opera  was  conducted  by  its  composer. 
Herr  Rubinstein  does  not  appear  among  us  as  a  novice.  His 
works  have  been  performed,  with  more  or  less  success,  at  a  great 
many  concerts ;  but  it  is  only  now,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  ap- 
pears as  a  dramatic  composer.  Everything  that  could  tend  to 
secure  a  success  was  at  hand,  and  he,  at  least,  cannot  complain 
that  his  opera  has  not  had  a  fair  chance  of  attaining  that  success. 
In  one  particular  alone  he  had  cause  of  complaint — namely, 
with  regard  to  the  chorus.  With  splendid  stage  appointments, 
gorgeous  dresses,  the  best  of  singers,  and  a  most  enthusiastic  and 
appreciative  audience,  it  was  hardly  possible  for  the  most  fastidious 
composer  to  be  dissatisfied.  Nor  can  we  think  that  Herr 
Rubinstein  can  have  been  dissatisfied.  How  much,  however,  of 
the  plaudits  was  due  to  his  popularity  as  a  pianoforte  player  or 
how  much  to  the  worth  of  his  work  is  a  nice  question  which  we  will 
not  here  endeavour  to  solve,  and  which  may  be  left  open  to  public 
opinion.  The  opera,  we  are  told,  has  sustained  great  success  in 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  may  do  so  in  London.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  Herr  Rubinstein  has  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of 
having  one  of  the  most  colourless  of  libretti  to  work  upon.  M. 
Lermontoff  may  be  a  Russian  representative  of  the  "  Welt- 
schmerz  "  school,  as  we  are  elsewhere  told,  but  judging  from  his 
work  in  11  Demonio  he  must  be  but  an  indifferent  one,  for  his 
conception  of  the  character,  if  character  it  can  be  called,  of  the 
Demon  is  that  of  a  shadowy  Bertram  and  Manfred  rolled  into  one, 
without  the  dramatic  strength  of  either.  He  is  a  tame  uninterest- 
ing demon,  prone  to  do  mischief  if  you  please,  but  not  doing  it 
with  any  zeal.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  find  out  whether  he 
is  a  good  or  a  bad  demon  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  an 
angel  iu  the  beginning  of  the  opera  remonstrates  with  him,  and 
urges  him  to  give  up  his  evil  ways,  we  should  be  rather  inclined 
to  take  part  with  him,  so  uninteresting  are  all  the  surroundings. 

After  a  short  orchestral  introduction,  the  curtain  rises  upon  a 
scene  among  the  clouds ;  while  choruses  of  more  or  less  uncertain 
intonation,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  evil  spirits,  the  winds,  waters, 
fountains,  trees,  flowers,  rocks,  and  an  occasional  zephyr,  occupy 
the  time.  During  the  choruses  a  rift  in  the  clouds  discloses 
various  phantasmal  forms,  and  a  kind  of  Guy  Fawkes  meant 
for  the  Demon  is  swung  across  by  two  very  large  ropes. 
When  this  is  ended,  the  clouds  rise,  and  present  a  scene  of 
much  beauty.  On  tho  left  is  the  castle  of  Gudal,  and  on 
the  right  a  rock,  on  which  stands  the  Demon,  and  at  the  back 
is  the  river  Aragua.  The  Demon  on  his  rock  denounces  things 
in  general,  when  an  Angel  appears  from  another  rock,  and 
a  debate  ensues,  in  which  the  Demon  appears  to  get  the  better  of 
his  antagonist.  When  these  immortals  have  disappeared,  the 
maidens  appear,  singing  a  joyous  chorus;  and,  shortly  after, 
Tamara,  the  daughter  of  Prince  Gudal,  and  betrothed  to  Prince 
Sinodal,  appears  on  a  terrace.  Why  Herr  Rubinstein  should  in- 
troduce his  heroine  so  unnaturally  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
Tamara  appears  singing  a  long  meaningless  cadenza.  A  pretty 
chorus  accompanies  Tamara  until  the  Demon  appears  upon  his 
rock.  Tamara  alone  sees  him,  and  is  terrified  at  his  words  and 
appearance.    He  at  once  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  asks  her  to 
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go  with  him  and  he  mistress  of  the  world.  Tamara,  though 
frightened,  is  evidently  fascinated,  as  is  evident  from  the  way  in 
which  she  repeats  the  words  of  the  Demon  after  he  has  disap- 
peared : — 

La.  del  mio  cor  avrai  l'imper, 
La  regno  avrai  sul  mondo  inter. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  a  rocky  pass  in  the  Caucasus,  which 
has  been  chosen  by  Prince  Sinodal,  the  betrothed  of  Tamara,  as  a 
resting-place  for  himself  and  his  troops.  After  the  Prince  has 
delivered  himself  of  a  most  intricate  air  in  praise  of  Tamara,  whom 
he  has  evidently  not  yet  even  seen,  he  retires  to  rest ;  and  while 
all  are  sleepiug  the  Demon  appears  and  determines  to  rid  himself 
of  his  rival.  This  is  effected  by  a  surprise  by  a  troop  of  Tartars, 
who  come  on  the  stage  and  miraculously  slay  the  sleeping  men, 
for  they  none  of  them  know  the  use  of  the  sword.  This  feeble 
fight  over,  it  is  found  that  Prince  Sinodal  is  wounded,  and  finally 
he  dies,  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  6econd  act  begins  with  a  bridal  festival,  which  would 
have  been  complete  had  the  bridegroom  only  been  present.  A 
messenger  arrives,  and  states  that  Prince  Sinodal  is  coming,  but 
that  fatigue  and  night  have  overcome  him.  Tamara  is  not  happy 
at  the  news,  but  nevertheless  the  festivities  continue,  and  a  ballet 
is  performed.  Suddenly  the  news  arrives  that  Prince  Sinodal  is 
killed,  when  mirth  gives  place  to  consternation,  and  shortly  after  the 
body  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  is  brought  in  on  a  bier.  Tamara 
overwhelmed  with  grief  makes  towards  it,  and  throws  herself  upon 
it.  Her  father,  Prince  Gudal,  attempts  to  soothe  her,  but  with  no 
avail.  Suddenly  the  Demon  appears  on  an  eminence  evidently 
arranged  for  him,  and  Tamara,  who  alone  sees  him,  is  awe-struck. 
After  the  body  has  been  removed,  Prince  Gudal  and  the  others 
leave  her  to  compose  herself,  when  the  Demon  again  appears, 
and  to  her  questions  as  to  who  he  may  be  returns  the  most  evasive 
answers.  Prince  Gudal  and  the  others  return  to  find  Tamara 
almost  driven  mad,  and  with  a  strong  desire  to  enter  a  cloister. 
This  her  father  at  first  will  not  hear  of,  but  at  the  urgent 
request  of  those  around  him,  he  at  last  reluctantly  gives  his  con- 
sent. With  the  retirement  of  Tamara  into  a  convent  it  would  be 
thought  that  the  act  might  well  come  to  a  close,  but  the  librettist 
thinks  otherwise ;  for  while  the  Prince  Gudal  is  mourning  the 
double  loss  of  daughter  and  son-in-law,  his  retainers  rush  in  and 
demand  revenge  for  Prince  Sinodal's  death,  which  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Ilerr  Rubinstein  to  introduce  a  chorus  in  which  the  words 
(juerra  and  vendetta  are  drowned  in  a  wild  confusion  of  noise. 

In  her  seclusion  in  the  convent,  in  the  third  act,  Tamara  finds  no 
rest  on  account  of  the  relentless  Demon,  whose  mean  character  some- 
what discloses  itself  in  this  act.  He  shows  himself  to  her  in  his 
true  colours,  and  declares  his  love,  promising  all  that  the  world 
possesses  if  she  will  accept  him  and  free  him  from  the  fate  that 
heaven  has  ordained  shall  be  his.  At  the  critical  moment,  when 
he  is  just  about  to  embrace  her,  the  Angel  appears,  and  she,  dying 
in  his  arms,  is  carried  in  the  orthodox  fashion  up  to  heaven,  whilst 
the  Demon  takes  an  opposite  direction. 

To  this  libretto  Herr  Ilubinstein  has  chosen  to  compose  the 
music.  Of  this  on  a  first  hearing  we  can  but  say  that  that  which 
is  not  steeped  in  the  profoundest  dulness  is  disfigured  by  simple 
noise.  His  Asiatic  affectations  are  pretty  enougli  in  his  song3  for 
the  pianoforte,  but  dragged  through  the  weary  length  of  such  an 
opera  as  7/  Dcmonio  they  pall  upon  the  listener.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that,  had  the  libretto  been  worthy  of  the  artist,  we  might 
have  had  better  work  from  his  pen  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  cannot  speak 
"with  praise  of  the  opera.  Indeed  our  general  impression  is  one  of 
ugliness  and  loudness  unredeemed  by  dramatic  feeling.  The  part  of 
the  Demon  has  no  character,  either  dramatically  or  musically  con- 
sidered, and  the  interest  of  tho  piece  is  further  marred  by  the 
death  of  the  leading  tenor  in  the  first  act,  while  some  of  tho  music 
which  Herr  Rubinstein  has  given  to  the  various  parts,  especially 
Sinodal's  song,  "  Oh  potessi  almen  volar,-'  is  most  exacting  to  a 
singer's  powers. 

Mme.  Albani  took  the  part  of  Tamara,  and  sang  and  acted  as 
only  a  firet-class  artist  can  do.  At  the  best  there  18  but  little  for 
her  to  do,  but  that  little  she  accomplished  with  all  the  art  that 
she  is  now  justly  famous  for  ;  while  Mine.  Trebelli  sustained  tho 
unthankful  part  of  tho  Angel  with  skill  remarkable  even  in  her. 
Signor  Marini,  as  Prince  Sinodal,  sang  the  part  with  credit ;  and 
Signor  de  Reszke's  Prince  Gudal  was  a  distinct  feature  in  tho 
opera.  Signori  Silveatri  and  Manfredi  were  respectively  the 
Servant  and  Messenger  to  Prince  Sinodal.  With  M.  Lasealle,  who 
played  the  Demon,  we  sincerely  sympathize ;  for  the  part  is  not 
an  enviable  one  for  any  singer  to  undertake,  and  he  i.s  much  to  be 
praised  for  having  made  as  important  a  figure  as  ho  did  in  it  on 
Tuesday  last. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  II  Dcmonio  to  Signor  Boito's  M';/ix- 
tofele,  with  its  really  fine  scoring  ami  exquisite  melodies.  The 
work  has  the  not  too  common  merit  of  growing  upon  one  by  re- 
peated hearings.  Its  performance  at  Iler  Majesty's  Theatro  on 
Thursday  night  was,  as  a  whole,  admirable.  Signor  Nanotti 
showed,  it  is  true,  an  unhappy  tendency  to  the  tremolo  in  his 
first  scone  ;  but  he  shook  this  oil  as  the  opera  went  on,  and 
sang  and  acted  with  nil  his  old  skill  and  fire.  Signor  Campu- 
nini,  who  was  in  exceptionally  good  voice;,  sang,  especially  in 
the  last  scene,  with  rare  beauty  and  tnsto,  and  aeted  with  con- 
siderable spirit.  Mile,  de  Delocca  may  bo  congratulated  on  her 
fulfilment  of  the  difficult  task  of  taking  up  a  part  associated  with 
tho  name  of  Mme.  Trebelli.  We  speak  ln*t  ol  the  performance  of 
Mme.  Nilsson,  for  which  no  praise  can  bo  too  high.  Never  has 
Mme.  Nilsaon  given  with  greater  force  and  beauty  her  part  in 


the  garden  quartette,  with  the  strange  and  touching  suggestion 
of  tragedy  underlying  the  ringing  notes  of  laughter,  and  never, 
indeed,  have  her  acting  and  singing  both  in  the  First  and  Second 
Parts  seemed  nearer  to  perfection.  The  stage-management  was 
on  the  whole  capital,  especially  in  the  Walpurgis  Nacht ;  but 
there  was  a  dangerous  likeness  in  the  working  of  the  flying 
mantle  of  the  first  scene  to  the  notorious  pantomime  effect  at- 
tempted in  the  first  scene  of  Faust  e  Margherita  at  Covent 
Garden. 


JUNE  RACING. 

r|^HE  Manchester  Cup  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
-L  handicaps  of  the  year,  and  it  is  already  the  most  valuable. 
Even  when  the  gambling  on  the  Derby  was  at  its  height  there 
was  considerable  speculation  on  the  Manchester  Cup,  and  as  soon 
as  the  great  race  of  the  year  was  over,  the  betting  men  gave  their 
undivided  attention  to  the  important  handicap  of  the  Manchester 
meeting.  Fernandez  was  the  first  favourite.  Last  autumn,  as  a 
three-year-old,  with  8  st.  I  lb.  on  his  back,  he  had  only  been 
beaten  by  half  a  length  for  the  Cambridgeshire,  which  was  won 
by  a  four-year-old  to  whom  he  was  giving  exactly  a  stone.  Two 
lengths  behind  him  was  Cipolata,  who  had  once  beaten 
Robert  the  Devil.  At  Ascot,  Fernandez  had  run  Bend  Or  to 
a  head  at  even  weights,  and  although  he  ran  badly  in  the 
Two  Thousand,  he  had  won  the  Craven  Stakes  in  a  canter. 
He  was  now  to  carry  the  heavy  weight  of  9  st. ;  but  this,  at 
weight  for  age,  was  considerably  less  than  what  Isonomy  had 
carried  to  victory  in  this  very  race  last  year.  The  second 
favourite  was  Peter,  who  was  a  year  older  than  Fernandez,  and 
yet  had  1  lb.  less  to  carry.  Contrary  to  expectation,  Fernandez 
was  hopelessly  beaten  long  before  the  end  of  the  race,  and  as  the 
horses  came  up  to  the  stand,  Peter  was  leading.  Just  at  this 
point,  however,  Archer,  who  has  so  often  upset  hopes  when 
they  seemed  certain  to  be  realized,  came  rushing  up  on  a  twenty- 
five-to-one  outsider.  This  was  Captain  Machell's  Valour,  the 
winner  of  the  first  race  at  the  late  Epsom  Meeting.  Hitherto  his 
career  had  not  been  by  any  means  an  unvarying  success,  but  he 
had  occasionally  won  races,  and  although  he  is  six  years  old,  his 
victory  in  the  Manchester  Cup  with  8  st.  9  lbs.  on  his  back  was  a 
highly  creditable  performance. 

The  Grand  Prix  de  Paris  was  scarcely  so  interestinga  racethisyear 
as  usual.  The  French  Derby  had  been  won  with  great  ease  by 
Albion,  and  this  horse  was  to  run  for  the  Grand  Prix.  Tristan  also 
belonged  to  a  Frenchman,  but  all  his  performances  had  hitherto  been 
over  English  racecourses.  He  had  shown  some  form  as  a  two-year- 
old,  but  he  had  run  wretchedly  in  both  the  Two  Thousand  and  the 
Derby.  Scobell  had  been  an  uncertain  performer,  both  as  a  two- 
year-old  and  as  a  three-year-old  ;  but  he  had  run  like  a  racehorse 
of  high  class  on  several  occasions.  His  last  race  had  been  for  the 
valuable  Epsom  Grand  Prize,  which  he  had  won  very  cleverly 
under  a  heavy  weight.  But  the  best  public  form  was  that  of 
Foxhall,  a  colt  that  had  been  bred  in  America.  In  the  City  and 
Suburban  he  had  run  second  to  Bend  Or,  many  good  horses  being 
behind  him  at  something  like  weight  for  age.  Last  year  ho  had 
been  beaten  once,  but  he  had  won  a  couple  of  creditable  races. 
The  result  of  the  Grand  Prix  was  a  tremendous  race  between 
Foxhall  and  Tristan,  ridden  respectively  by  Fordham  and  Archer. 
Foxhall  won  by  a  head.  Albion  was  third,  some  four  lengths 
behind  the  leading  pair.  The  stake  was  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  Derby.  Foxhall's  victory  was  a  great  triumph  for  the 
Americans;  if  the  same  horse  had  won  both  tho  Derby  and  tho 
Grand  Prix,  they  would  have  had  a  great  deal  to  boast  of;  how 
much  more  proud,  therefore,  ought  they  to  be  when  tho  greatest 
English  and  the  greatest  French  race  have  been  won  in  the  samo 
year  by  different  American  horses  belonging  to  different  American 
owners. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  racing  at  Ascot,  we  will  observe 
that  the  sale  of  the  Marden  Deer  Park  yearlings,  which  took 
place  at  Sandown  Park  on  the  nth  instant,  was  a  great  success. 
Twenty  yearlings  were  sold  at  an  averago  very  little  short  of 
300  guineas  apieco.  Tho  highest  price  realized  was  1,050  guineas  ; 
but  no  other  single  lot  went  for  more  than  500,  and  only  eight 
out  of  the  twenty  fetched  less  than  200,  so  the  prices  were  un- 
usually even.  Only  two  lots  went  under  joo  guineas,  and  tho 
lowest  price  taken  was  65  guineas.  This  speaks  far  better  for  a 
stud  than  if  a  couple  of  yearlings  had  brought  in  2,000  guineas 
each,  whilo  a  large  number  hud  been  20  or  y>  guinea  weeds. 

The  racing  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  Ascot  week  was  below  tho 
average.  In  general,  tho  racing  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ascot 
meeting  i.s  uboiit  the  best  of  tho  Benson,  lint,  although  the  spirt 
of  Tuesday  week  was  not  what,  it  might  have  been,  there  was 
plenty  of  excit-inent.     Wcight-for-ago  races  are  supposed  to  bo 

tar  Lett  risky  things  to  bet  upon  than  handicaps.    Jnd  I,  there 

are  Turf  u.oralists  who  look  upon  gambling  on  handicaps  aH  a 
sin,  while  they  regard  betting  on  weight -lor-ago  races  as  one 
of  the  duties  of  man.  Such  people  had  n  nice  opportunity 
of  putting  their  pi iuc iplc  <  into  practice  in  the  race  lor  the 
(iold  Vine.  Three  Iioisim  were  to  start,  Peter,  .Monarch,  and 
AiiiIoi^.i'Ip  <•  <,  and,  'hi  public  form,  the  barium  wine  per- 
fectly justilied  in  laying  3  to  I  on  P.  ter.  There  seemed  in 
he  no  doubt  about  Pee  r  <  powers  (.>  \\m,  but,  unfortunately 
for  his  bickers,  "he  hud   other  objects   in  view."    Ho  gal- 
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loped  away  beautifully  until  he  reached  the  part  of  the  cour9o 
which  was  nearest  to  his  stables,  when  he  determined  to  go  home 
and  leave  Monarch  and  Ambassadress  to  iinish  tho  race  by  them- 
selves, lie  stopped  short,  and  when  urgod  on  he  kicked  and 
bucked  in  a  highly  reprehensible  manner.  The  most  energetic  of 
bis  backers,  perceiving  that  their  champion  had  failed  them,  hastened 
immediately  to  lay  6  and  7  to  4  on  Monarch,  in  order  to  recoup 
themselves;  but  this  was  only  throwing  good  money  after  bad,  for 
Ambassadress,  a  four-year-old  that  had  never  won  a  race  pre- 
viously, came  away  and  won  in  a  canter  by  four  lengths.  So  much 
for  the  certainties  of  weight-for-age  races!  It  had  been  expected 
that  the  winners  of  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby,  who  had  also 
been  tho  first  and  second  in  each  of  those  races,  would  havo  fought 
their  battles  again  in  tho  Prince  of  Wales's  Stakes.  Unfortunately 
Peregrine  had  a  slight  cough,  and  did  not  start,  and  the  race  was 
considered  almosta  foregone  conclusion  for  Iroquois;  but, although 
be  won  the  race,  he  had  to  gallop  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  carry  him 
in  order  to  pass  the  winning  post  in  front  of  Geologist,  to  whom 
he  was  conceding  the  considerable  weight  of  9  lbs.  The  Ascot 
Stakes  was  an  unsatisfactory  affair,  for  as  lletreat  and  Teviotdale 
were  running  in  together,  the  former  managed  to  bump  heavily 
Bgainst  the  latter ;  so,  although  Retreat  came  in  first,  the  race  had 
to  be  awarded  to  Teviotdale,  who  had  won  it  last  year.  There 
was  a  good  race  among  some  two-year-olds  for  the  Biennial. 
Purple  and  Scarlet  won  by  a  head,  then  came  Amalfi,  and  a  head 
behind  him  were  the  Zee  colt  and  Haverhill,  who  ran  a  dead  heat 
for  third  place.  All  four  were  carrying  the  same  weight.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  in  the  Woodcote  Stakes  at  Epsom  Dun- 
more  had  beaten  Purple  and  Scarlet  by  a  neck  only  at  even 
weights.  These  two  races  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  by 
students  of  two-year-old  form,  for  whatever  difference  there  may 
be  between  these  five  colts  in  the  future,  thqy  were  presumably 
within  a  very  few  pounds  of  each  other  at  one  time.  Archer  and 
Cannon  rode  a  beautif  ul  race,  in  a  match,  an  two  fillies  by  Wen- 
lock,  the  half-sisters  running  a  dead  heat. 

After  Peter's  misbehaviour  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
there  were  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability 
of  backing  him  for  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  on  the  Wednes- 
day. Nevertheless  he  became  a  strong  favourite,  and  he  was 
backed  at  starting  at  100  to  30.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
bad  humour  again,  for  on  the  way  down  to  the  post 
be  stopped  so  short  that  even  the  famous  Archer  suffered 
some  "  displacement "  for  a  moment.  The  brute  then  set 
to  work  to  get  rid  of  bis  jockey.  In  this,  however,  he  failed, 
and  although  Archer  had  a  very  unpleasant  ride,  he  reached 
the  starting-post  on  bis  horse's  back.  There  again  Peter 
gave  some  specimens  of  his  vagaries.  He  bounced  about 
like  an  india-rubber  ball,  and  be  excelled  the  mechanical  horse 
in  the  variety  of  his  movements.  When  the  field  of  twenty 
horses  at  last  got  off,  Peter  started  with  the  rest,  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  tar  when  he  stopped  short  and  kicked  as  viciously  as  a 
mule.  All  hopes  of  his  winning  now  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  for 
even  a  bad  start  is  generally  irremediable  in  the  Hunt  Cup,  and 
now  the  body  of  the  held  had  got  a  long  way  ahead.  But  Archer 
was  resolute,  and  taking  his  wrong-minded  charge  by  the  head,  be 
started  in  pursuit.  Finding  that  his  nose  was  turned  towards  his 
beloved  corn  bin,  Peter  now  took  it  into  his  head  to  go  home  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  passing  bis  opponents  one  after  the  other,  he 
eventually  gained  the  lead,  and  won  the  race  by  three-quarters  of 
a  length.  Considering  the  heavy  weight  he  was  carrying  (9  st. 
3  lbs.)  and  the  ground  that  he  lost  early  in  the  race,  this  perform- 
ance of  Peter's  ought  ever  to  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
Ascot.  Well  as  Archer  had  ridden  in  the  Hunt  Cup,  he  showed 
his  skill  still  further  in  the  Biennial  a  little  later  in  the  afternoon. 
Limestone  had  beaten  Scobell,  and  was  apparently  winning  when 
Archer  swooped  down  upon  him  with  Voluptuary,  and  just  won  the 
race  bv  a  head.  Sir  Charles,  who  had  been  such  a  hero  at  Ascot 
a  year" ago,  was  fourth.  Scobell  had  been  the  first  favourite,  with 
odds  laid  on  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  run  better.  In  the  Epsoin 
Grand  Prize  he  had  given  Voluptuary  4  lbs.,  and  beaten  him  easily, 
and  now  that  they  were  running  at  even  weights,  Voluptuary  gal- 
loped past  him  as  if  he  were  standing  still.  His  excuses  must  be 
that  he  had  only  arrived  from  Paris  the  day  before  the  race,  and 
that  he  had  got  a  cough.  Many  trainers  were  complaining  at  Ascot 
of  the  prevalence  of  coughing  among  their  horses.  Both  in 
England  and  in  France,  horses  of  all  kinds  have  been  suffering 
lately  from  a  bad  type  of  influenza,  which  has  proved  fatal  in 
many  instances,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  worse  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel  than  on  this. 

The  Thursday  was  but  a  dull  day's  racing.  It  was  a  mere  form 
for  Robert  the  Devil  to  canter  in  five  lengths  in  front  of  Petronel 
for  the  Gold  Cup,  and  although  Iroquois  only  beat  Leon  by  half  a 
length  for  the  St.  James's  Palace  Stakes,  he  could  evidently  have 
galloped  right  away  from  him  if  his  jockey  had  wished  it.  Count 
Lagrange  won  the  valuable  Rous  Memorial  Stakes  with  Poulet, 
and  Lord  Rosebery  won  the  New  Stakes  for  two-year-olds,  with 
his  filly  Kermesse,  who  finished  a  couple  of  lengths  in  front  of 
Kingdom  and  four  leDgths  in  front  of  Shrewsbury,  two  colts 
which  are  considered  far  above  the  average.  In  the  New 
Biennial  Stakes  there  was  a  terrible  upset  of  a  strong  favourite. 
The  long  odds  of  7  to  2  were  laid  on  Golden  Eye,  but  she  never 
looked  formidable  during  the  race,  and  finished  third  only  to 
Skipetar.  This  sort  of  thing  generally  happens  at  least  once  or 
twice  during  every  Ascot  meeting. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  Bend  Or  was  unable  to  run  against 
Peter  in  the  liardvricke  Stakes.    Chippendale,  Geologist,  Preston- 


pans,  Poulet,  Bonnie  Doon,  Cumberland,  and  Sportsman  com- 
posed the  field  that  opposed  Peter,  but  they  had  no  chance  with 
him,  and  ho  came  in  eight  lengths  in  advance  of  the  nearest  of  the 
party.  Altogether,  Peter  was  quite  the  hero  of  tho  Ascot  meet- 
ing, although  he  distinguished  himself  as  much  for  wickedness  as 
for  speed.  The  Alexandra  Plate  was  a  mere  exercise  canter  for 
Robert  the  Devil,  and  he  came  in  as  he  liked,  Exeter  and  Reveller 
following  at  a  very  respectful  distance.  Backers  are  likely  to  remem- 
ber the  Queen's  Stand  Plate.  They  laid  5  to  2  on  Charibert,  who  was 
ridden  by  Archer.  The  great  jockey  made  one  of  the  rushes  for 
which  he  is  so  justly  famous,  but  even  Archer  is  mortal,  and  for 
once,  instead  of  winning  by  a  head,  he  lost  by  a  head,  to  the 
intense  chagrin  of  the  plungers;  but  in  the  next  race,  which  was 
the  last  of  the  meeting,  be  showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his 
cunning,  for  he  brought  Lord  Bradford's  Sword  Dance  up  in  the 
last  few  strides,  and  won  by  a  head  in  his  most  brilliant  style. 
After  Ascot  races  there  is  generally  some  discussion  on  the 
question  whether  the  meeting  has  been  most  favourable  to 
backers  of  horses  or  to  fielders.  During  the  late  meeting,  a  backer 
who  put  the  same  sum  on  the  first  favourite  for  every  race  would 
have  won  rather  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  that  amount  iu 
the  course  of  the  week. 

The  yearlings  of  the  Cobham  Stud  were  sold  on  the  Saturday 
after  Ascot,  when  good  prices  were  realized,  twenty-one  yearlings 
averaging  nearly  300  guineas  each.  Twenty-six  other  yearlings 
were  sold  (or  bought  in)  in  the  course  of  the  same  afternoon,  and 
these  averaged  over  200  apiece.  The  yearling  sales,  thus  far,  have 
been  more  successful  this  year  than  for  some  time  past. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER'S  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. — VOL.  IV.,  PART  II.* 

IN  this  half  volume  Mr.  Talboys  Wheeler  completes  his  history 
of  the  Moghul  Empire.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  ;  and  Mr.  Wheeler  gives  the  briefest 
of  brief  notices  of  that  monarch's  successors,  but  these  notices 
may  be  said  to  be  valueless.  In  our  review  of  the  first  part 
of  this  volume,  on  April  22,  1876,  we  expressed  an  opinion 
unfavourable  to  that  portion  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  history,  and  oq 
reading  this  part  we  see  little  reason  to  give  another  opinion  of  the 
continuation.  This  part  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  history,  but 
is  too  one-sided  and  incomplete  to  rank  as  a  history.  In  the 
former  part  of  this  volume  Mr.  Wheeler  showed  his  contempt  for 
the  native  Mahomedan  historians;  and  it  is  but  too  clear  that  he 
knows  little  about  them  or  the  language  in  which  they  wrote. 
He  seldom  fails  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  disparaging  them  ;  and, 
although  his  animadversions  are  sometimes  reasonable,  they  as 
often  show  an  incorrect  and  prejudiced  cipprehension.  For  many 
centuries  we  are  entirely  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  Indian 
history  to  the  native  authors  who  wrote  in  Persian,  and  their 
works  deserve  a  most  careful  and  candid  sifting.  No  one  can 
claim  for  them  strict  impartiality,  full  details  of  events,  or 
accurate  statements  of  dates  and  concurrent  circumstances.  But 
it  is  the  business  of  the  true  historian  to  carefully  compare  and 
examine  their  statements,  and  to  arrive,  if  possible,  at  some 
definite  and  plausible  result.  Mr.  Wheeler's  method  is  short  and 
simple.  He  applies  to  them  in  particular  what  Sir  R.  Walpole 
said  of  history  in  general,  and  dismisses  them  with  contempt  and 
undisguised  dislike.  This  volume,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Ma- 
homedan history,  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  European 
travellers  in  India.  In  collecting  the  evidence  of  these  writers 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  rendered  an  inestimable  service.  One  of  them, 
the  Venetian  physician  Manouchi,  resided  in  India  forty-eight 
years ;  and  his  elaborate  work,  founded  on  personal  observation 
and  from  diligent  examination  of  the  Persian  chronicles  and 
registers  preserved  at  Delhi,  is  a  most  valuable  contribution 
to  the  histories  of  the  reigns  of  Shah  Jahan  and  Aurangzeb. 
His  memoirs  were  written  in  Portuguese— why  it  does  not 
appear,  but  perhaps  when  he  was  residing  at  Goa — and  were 
adorned  with  portraits  of  the  Emperors  and  many  of  the 
great  men  of  the  time.  A  French  history  of  the  Moghuls  was 
published  at  the  Hague  in  1708  by  the  Jesuit  father  Catrou, 
which  was  based  on  the  memoirs  of  Manouchi,  and  an  English 
translation  of  Catrou's  work  appeared  in  London  in  1826.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  work  has  remained  unnoticed  until  it 
was  unearthed,  as  Mr.  Wheeler  states,  for  his  use  by  his  pub- 
lishers, Messrs  Trubner.  Manouchi's  original  work  appears  to  be 
lost,  or  buried  in  oblivion  upon  some  obscure  book-shelves,  but 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  made  full  and  good  use  of  Catrou's  version.  The 
published  English  translation  of  it  seems  to  be  entirely  lost,  but 
a  full  publication  of  the  whole  work,  in  whatever  form  it  may  be 
accessible,  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Emperor  Aurangzeb  with  whom  Mr.  Wheeler  deals  in  this 
volume,  is  a  congenial  subject  for  his  mode  of  treatment.  He  can 
find  little  to  say  that  is  favourable  of  the  best  of  the  Musulman 
monarchs,  and  here  he  has  one  for  whom  little  that  is  good  can  in 
honesty  be  said: — 

By  craft,  hypocrisy,  and  bloodshed  he  had  gained  the  empire  of  Hin- 
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dnstaD.  His  three  brothers  had  perished  in  the  fratricidal  war.  His  eldest 
son  had  sutiered  death  as  a  punishment  for  rebellion.  His  father  Shah 
Jahtin  was  still  alive,  imprisoned  in  the  fortress  at  Agra.  The  vision  of 
Shah  Jehau  was  a  constant  terror  to  Aurangzeb;  it  poisoned  his  pleasures 
and  paralysed  his  ambition. 

This  is  a  somewhat  weak  and  incomplete  way  of  representing 
the  facts.  One  brother  perished,  or  rather  disappeared,  in  a  re- 
bellious campaign,  but  he  was  often  asserted  to  be  alive.  The 
eldest  brother  died  by  an  iniquitous  public  execution,  and  the 
third  succumbed  to  slow  poison  in  a  government  fortress.  The 
father  died  in  confinement  a  few  years  after  Aurangzeb's  succes- 
sion. "How  he  perished  is  one  of  the  many  mysteries  of  the 
Moghul  regime"  says  Mr.  Wheeler,  but  he  inclines  to  the  general 
belief  that  the  old  monarch  was  poisoned.  As  to  the  punish- 
ment by  death  of  the  eldest  son  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
hereafter.  Mr.  Wheeler  has  a  just  and  hearty  detestation 
of  Aurangzeb's  hypocrisy.  Some  writers  have  been  blinded  by 
the  glamour  of  his  religious  professions,  and  have  attributed  to  him 
a  true  feeling  of  religion  and  a  hearty  repentance  of  his  crimes. 
But  when  the  crafty  monarch  made  a  display  of  his  penitence  he 
was  only  one  of  the  miserable  sinners  of  the  w  orld,  and  had  no 
word  to  say  about  his  own  especial  crimes.  His  religious  perse- 
cutions were  in  strict  accord  with  his  own  gloomy  and  remorseless 
fanaticism;  but,  like  all  his  public  actions,  they  were  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  political  considerations.  He  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
vanity  and  self-conceit.  He  condemned  the  system  under  which 
he  had  been  brought  up  and  educated,  and  had  little  regard  and  no 
affection  for  those  around  him,  excepting  so  far  as  they  were  sub- 
servient to  his  political  schemes.  To  secure  a  more  perfect  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  bis  religion  and  to  cement  a  more  united 
body  of  Mahomedans  he  abolished  the  use  of  wine,  and  allowed 
the  use  of  it  only  to  Europeans,  who  were  restricted  to  the  use  of 
it  in  their  own  houses.  All  Mahomedans  who  drank  it  were  sub- 
ject to  the  amputation  of  a  hand  or  a  foot,  and  the  sellers  of  it  to 
imprisonment  or  the  bastinado.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  no  edict 
could  suppress  intoxication,  and  the  use  of  wine  was  universal. 
Aurangzeb  remarked  that  there  were  only  two  men  in  the  Empire 
who  abstained  from  the  use  of  wine,  the  chief  Xazi  and  himself. 
Even  there  he  was  deceived.  Every  morning  the  Court  physician 
carried  a  flagon  of  wine  to  the  chief  Kazi,  and  the  pair  emptied  it 
together.  Other  great  officials  continued  to  indulge  secretly  in 
the  same  vice ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  who  were  unable  to 
obtain  the  strong  drinks  they  so  dearly  loved,  took  to  intoxicating 
preparations  of  a  more  dangerous  character.  One  of  his  whimsical 
edicts  was  a  prohibition  of  long  moustachios,  which  he  pretended 
were  an  obstacle  to  the  distinct  pronunciation  of  the  word  Allah. 
Mr.  Wheeler  sees  in  this  an  affront  to  the  Shiahs.  However  it 
may  be,  men  were  appointed  who  ran  about  with  scissors  to  clip 
the  moustachios  of  the  passers-by  to  the  proper  shape.  He  had  a 
hatred  of  music,  and  abolished  singing  and  dancing.  The  public 
trade  of  the  dancing-girls,  the  courtezans  of  India,  was  gone  ;  and 
he  ordered  them  all  to  be  married — a  somewhat  strange  punishment 
for  such  people — or  to  go  into  banishment.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  trade  which  was  formerly  public  became  still  more  rife  in 
privacy  and  concealment. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  defects  Aurangzeb  was  a  man  of  vast 
energy  and  determination.  His  iron  hand  alone  could  have  kept 
the  discordant  elements  of  the  Empire  under  control,  and  have 
Struggled  with  success  against  the  wars,  internal  and  external, 
which  continually  assailed  it.  He  lived  to  an  old  age,  and  he  had 
the  bitterness  of  seeing  his  sons,  who  were  of  ripe  years  and 
anxious  for  power,  rebelling  when  they  found  an  opportunity  ; 
each  striving  to  secure  his  own  succession,  and  paying  little  regard 
to  the  commands  and  feelings  of  their  father.  For  all  his  personal 
faults,  his  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and  ruthlessness,  he  is  still  looked 
upon  with  admiration  by  modern  Mahomedans  in  India  as  the 
greatest  of  their  monarchs,  or,  at  least,  as  second  to  none.  His 
rcimposition  of  the  jizya,  or  poll-tax  on  infidels,  and  his  consistent 
persecution  of  them,  were  more  agreeable  to  the  professors  of.  an 
intolerant  creed  than  the  tolerance  and  genial  spirit  of  Akbar. 
His  wars  with  the  Rajputs,  over  whom  be  claimed  sovereignty, 
were  not  always  successful,  and  cost  him  much  anxiety  and  much 
blood  and  treasure.  The  great  scene  of  his  warfare  was  the 
Dekhan,  where  he  subdued,  as  much  by  craft  as  by  power,  the 
Mahomedan  kingdoms  of  Hijapur  and  Golkonda,  and  where  also 
he  bad  a  life-long  struggle  with  the  "  mountain  rat,"  the  Mahratta 
Sivoji  and  bis  successors.  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  he  was  bound,  tells 
the  story  of  Sivaji's  murder  of  the  BHapuf  general,  Af/.al  Khan, 
whom  ho  hail  invited  to  a  parley.  Sivaji  wore  concealed  in  his 
hand  a  small  weapon  called  wiig-nakh,  of  t  gcr's  claws.  With 
these  he  unsuspectedly  clutched  the  unfortunate  general  in  the 
abdomen,  and  then  despatched  him  with  his  dagger.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  weapon,  for  I  ■ rant  Dull' in  Ml 
history  has  publifhed  a  sketch  of  one  ;  jet  .Mr.  Wheeler,  writing 
from  imagination  and  not  from  authority,  nays,  "  lie  (hen  drove 
the  tiger's  claws  to  the  Miisulmnn  general's  heart, "  S  feat  difficult 
of  accomplishment  and  inconceivable  to  any  one  lest*  con- 
fident iti  his  own  supposed  knowledge  than  Mr.  Wheeler. 
The  arduous  struggle  in  the  couth  would  have  worn  out  a 
man  of  less  vigorous  determination  and  unshaken  resolution  thin 
Auranyzeb,  but  he  succumbed  at  last,  nnd  died  in  the  eighty-ninth 
year  ot  his  age  and  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  rcL'n.  The  Moghul 
Empire  is  frequently  represented  as  having  attained  the  Zenith  of 
its  glory  in  his  raijTOj  and  no  doubt  it  extended  over  a  larger  ex- 
panse than  it  had  ever  before  reached.  Hut  the  orb  of  empire 
was  cracking  and  crumbling  in  hi»  s/rnsp,  and  when  death  relaxed 


that  tenacious  and  determined  hold,  the  whole  fell  to  pieces,  and 
the  country  became  the  prey  of  fratricidal  and  internecine  wars.  The 
two  elder  brothers  hastened  from  opposite  extremes  of  the  Empire, 
and  settled  their  pretensions  in  a  great  battle  near  the  Chambal, 
in  which  the  second  brother  fell.  Another,  the  fifth  son,  a  rash 
and  unmanageable  soldier,  who  spurned  all  the  kind  and  liberal 
terms  of  his  eldest  brother,  met  a  soldier's  death.  The  third 
son,  Akbar,  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  but  the  fickleness  of  his 
Rajput  allies  lost  him  a  battle,  and  he  fled  to  the  Mahrattas,  by 
whom  he  was  courteously  received ;  but  he  was  disgusted  with  their 
idolatry  and  coarse  mode  of  life,  and  went  to  Persia,  where  also 
he  was  well  received,  and  died  some  years  afterwards  in  Garmsir. 
Aurangzeb  opened  negotiations  to  get  him  back,  but  failed.  There 
is  doubt  about  the  eldest  son,  Mahomed  Sultan,  who  died  when 
very  young,  and  never  makes  any  promineut  appearance.  He  would 
seem  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  but  Mr.  Wheeler  unhesitatingly 
says  he  was  poisoned.  We  should  like  to  know  his  authority. 
Perhaps  he  has  found  it  in  one  of  the  European  travellers,  or  per- 
haps he  has  evolved  it,  as  the  phrase  runs,  from  the  depths  of  his 
inner  consciousness. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  writings  of  the 
European  travellers  is  most  interesting  and  valuable.  These  tra- 
vellers vary  in  their  acuteness  and  breadth  of  observation,  but 
they  all  add  something  that  throws  a  fresh  light  upon  the  state  of 
affairs  in  different  parts  of  India.  Bernier  and  Delia  Valle  are 
especially  valuable,  and  the  former  has  always  found  readers,  from 
the  liveliness  of  his  style  and  his  interesting  details  of  the  doings 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  where  he  was  physician.  A  publication  of 
a  series  of  these  travellers  would  probably  be  profitable ;  it 
would  certainly  render  service,  and  give  pleasure  to  the  student 
of  history.    Catrou's  version  of  Manouchi  is  especially  desirable. 

Mr.  Wheeler  has  his  prejudices  aud  hobbies,  to  which  he  holds 
with  desperate  tenacity.  In  his  plan  of  the  Mahomedan  history 
of  India  he  divides  it  into  four  parts,  the  third  of  which, 
beginning  with  Aurangzeb,  he  named  the  "  Sunni  Revival,"  and 
under  it  he  classed  all  the  remaining  monarchs  of  India.  He  here 
confesses  that  Bahadur  Shah,  the  successor  of  Aurangzeb,  had  the 
Shiah  form  of  the  creed  read  in  the  great  mosque,  but  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retract  the  innovation  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
religious  world.  Mr.  Wheeler  also  returns  to  his  hypothesis  that 
the  Aryans  and  the  Moghuls  are  of  the  same  stock.  This  brought 
down  upon  him  some  ridicule  in  this  and  some  other  periodicals. 
He  here  brings  forward  a  number  of  circumstances  in  support  of 
his  theory,  which  are  yet  weaker  than  what  he  had  formerly 
advanced.  One  alleged  proof  is  remarkably  inconsequential,  even 
among  the  other  trivial  and  worthless  statements : — 

The  Moghuls  are  the  so-called  Children  of  the  Sun,  and  to  this  day  they 
carry  a  peacock  on  their  standard.  A  peacock  of  gold  and  jewels  blazed 
over  the  throne  of  the  Moghul  Emperor  Shall  Jahan,  aud  a  peacock  is  still 
the  standard  of  the  Moghul  Kings  of  Burma. 

Now  Shah  Jahan  was  not  a  Moghul,  but  a  Turk,  as  Mr.  Wheeler 
has  himself  taught  in  the  body  of  his  book  ;  but,  even  if  he  had 
been  a  Moghul,  this  could  have  no  bearing  on  the  statement  that 
the  Aryan  Hindus  are  of  Moghul  origin.  Mr.  Wheeler,  as  we  have 
seen  in  previous  notices,  is  very  weak  in  his  spelling  and  the  use 
of  accents,  and  his  deficiencies  would  have  received  no  notice  here 
but  for  a  note  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  which  seems  to  be 
intended  as  a  veil  for  this  weakness  :— "  Throughout  the  following 
pages  the  names  of  '  Aurungzub '  has  been  altered  to  '  Aurangzeb,' 
and  that  of  '  Rajpoot'  to  '  Rajput,'  to  suit  modern  orthography." 
Modern  orthography  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  words  have 
always  been  spelt  in  the  simo  way  in  their  original  languages. 
Aurangzeb  is  the  most  scientific  form  of  rendering,  which  ba.s 
always  been  more  or  less  used  ;  and  Rajput,  not  Rajput,  has  been 
the  correct  form  for  countless  generations. 


ENGLISH  GARDENS.* 

A PLEASANT  and  unpretending  little  volumo  by  Mrs.  J. 
Francis  Foster,  sets  up  "a  plea  for  English  gardens  of  tho 
future,  with  practical  hints  for  planting  them,"  and  tho  plea 
is,  in  fact,  a  plea  for  the  revival  of  tho  past.  In  all  projects 
or  attempts  for  such  revivals  there  is  something  fascinating 
and  attractive;  but  the  measure  of  resulting  success  is  apt  to 
prove  very  meagre  and  disappointing.  The  shadow  will  not 
go  back  on  the  sun-dial  of  life.  Wo  may  build  our  houses 
externally  in  the  style  of  any  country,  century,  or  dynasty  wo 
please;  but  wo  havo  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  their 
internal  arrangements,  or  our  own  manner  of  living  within  their 
walls,  correspond  with  the,  period,  'flu-  Knglish  (.-anion,  and  its 
uses,  arc  e.s-a-nt  ially  a.-  .ociated  with  Kngli  h  domestic  life  ;  and  it 
is  only  possible  to  reproduce  >  fourteenth  or  sixteenth  century 
garden  in  the  way  in  which  the  costumes  of  the  time  may  bo  re- 
produced ;  the  result  being  a  sort  of  floral  fancy-ball,  as  pretty, 
perhaps,  but  as  unreal,  as  such  an  entertainment  must  be.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Foster's  little  book  On  thtAftof  < i<n<l<  nimj  seems  to  be  bused 
on  this  very  principle  j  for  it  is  ilsell'a  kind  of  manual  of  costumes, 
drawn  up  lor  the  use  of  the  privileged  and  comparatively  "mall 
class  who  possess,  in  time,  abundance  of  leisure  ;  in  space,  abund- 
ance, ol  pleasure  ground  ,  aud  in  establishment,  abundance  of 
available  labour.     It  is  addressed,  in  fact,  to  the  very  people  who, 

•  On  llir  Irlnj  Cnrilfninij  :  <i  Vim  far  BTmIM  t innlmn  «>/'  thr  t'utttrr, 
inlli    I'rurliriil   llinln   f"r    1'lttnHnf  limn.      Itv    Mr,i.  .1.    triolein  KoMer. 
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when  they  are  bo  inclined,  entertain  their  guests  at  a  costume 
ball.  Not  the  less  is  it  a  pleasant  kind  of  reading  to  tlio  less 
favoured  multitude  which  stands  by  on  the  pavement,  and  looks  on. 

There  are  two  acknowledged  grievances  in  the  experience  of 
every  one  who  possesses  a  garden,  of  which  it  may  he  said  that  tho 
greater  contains  tho  less,  so  that  tho  two  resolve  themselves  into 
one,  the  total  inability  of  the  owner  of  the  garden  to  have  his  own 
way  in  its  arrangement.  Tho  minor  trouble  which  is  involved  in 
this  general  misfortune  is  that  all  personal  associations  and  pre- 
ferences, and  all  t  raditions  of  past  gardens,  aro  sacrificed  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  some  fashion  always 
as  ephemeral,  and  often  as  hideous,  as  those  which  are  imposed  on 
the  form  of  woman  and  the  eyes  of  man  by  the  tyranny  of  dress- 
makers. It  is  a  pleasing  thought,  however  delusive,  that  by 
restoring  the  garden  of  the  past  we  can  set  ourselves  free  from  the 
fetters  of  this  bondage.  The  iirst  stop,  or  almost  the  first,  which 
the  reformer  of  the  garden  would  find  himself  taking  is  an 
evidence  of  the  altered  system  under  which  he  is  living.  After 
reading  the  ample  "  Directions  for  planting  a  Chaucerian"  or  "  an 
Elizabethan  Border,"  he  would  make  out  a  list  of  the  seeds  and 
plants  required,  and  address  it  to  the  great  nurseryman  who 
presides  over  his  district,  and  whose  catalogues  reach  him  regularly 
once  a  quarter. 

In  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  flowers  there  has  always  been  a 
refreshment  and  delight  for  human  life.  Women  have  prized  and 
cherished  them,  and  men  have  valued  them  for  women's 
sake,  if  not  for  their  own.  Admitting  this  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent, and  premising  it  in  anticipation  of  its  being  alleged  against 
us,  we  think  that  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
relation  of  the  garden  to  English  domestic  life  in  former  days  was 
in  the  main  utilitarian.  Mrs.  Foster  quotes  from  Sir  William 
Temple's  Essay  on  Gardening  a  sentence  which  is  directly  in 
point : — ''Four  or  five  to  seven  or  eight  acres  is  as  much  as  any 
gentleman  need  design,  and  will  furnish  as  much  of  all  that  is  ex- 
pected from  it  as  any  nobleman  will  have  occasion  to  use  in  his 
family.-'  For  the  more  immediate  purposes  of  the  household  the 
garden  would  supply  fruit,  vegetables  when  they  came  into 
general  use,  and  still  earlier,  herbs  used  for  the  "  seasoning  "  which 
is  said  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  vegetables  as  served  with 
meat.  But,  besides  these,  the  supplementary  uses  of  the  garden 
were  many,  in  connexion  with  the  simpler,  more  self-contained, 
and  more  home-keeping  life  of  country  houses  in  the  past.  All 
the  old  botanical  works,  and  books  as  recent  as  the  beautiful  series 
of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  published  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  are  full  of  the  medicinal 
and  other  uses  of  the  commoner  of  our  wild  plants ;  and  for  these 
uses  both  native  and  foreign  flowers  were  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Old  ladies,  till  very  recently,  all  unknowing  of  the  existence  and 
virtues  of  arnica,  would  barbarously  strip  the  splendid  white  lily 
of  its  flowers  in  order  to  preserve  the  petals  in  brandy  for  exi- 
gencies commonly  met  by  a  brown  paper  vehicle  or  a  raw  beef- 
steak, and  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  delightful  passage  quoted  by 
Mrs.  Foster  from  one  of  the  old  herbalists,  have  supplied  the  cause 
for  retaining  in  our  gardens  the  straggling  weed  known  as 
"  Solomon's  Seal.''  An  experiment  which  we  once  tried,  but 
never  repeated,  and  which  we  cannot  reoommend  any  one  else  to 
attempt,  proved  fatal  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  might  be  a  substit  ute 
for  asparagus,  which  it  slightly  resembles  in  its  early  shoots ;  and 
Sowerby  has  omitted  to  notice  how  "  its  bruised  roots  will  take 
away  blacke  or  ble  w  spot3  gotten  by  fals,  or  women's  wilfulness  in 
stumbling  upon  thtir  hasty  husbands'  lists." 

The  ladies  of  a  country  house  in  old  times  were  more  of  house- 
keepers, as  well  as  more  of  homekeepers,  than  they  can  be  now. 
Their  cosmetics,  or  "  washes,''  as  well  as  their  scents,  were  to  a 
large  extent  home  made ;  and  for  these,  as  well  as  for  the 
"  cordials  "  prepared  in  still-rooms,  the  garden  was  made  to  supply 
the  materials.  They  had  their  sweetmeats  and  "  conserves  "  as 
well,  provided  from  the  same  source;  and  of  the  herbs  which  they 
used  for  the  production  of  these  luxuries  it  may  be  hoped  that  the 
horrible  vegetable  called  Angelica,  a  sort  of  gigantic  parsley  with 
hollow  stems,  is  not  a  fair  specimen.  The  uses  of  the  "arden  in 
all  these  particulars  have  entirely  passed  away,  although  the  old 
herb-doctoring  still  lingers  in  country  districts,  where  traditional 
salves  for  burns,  said  to  be  more  etlicacious  than  anything  to  be 
had  at  the  druggist's,  are  still  compounded  by  old  women  from 
receipts  orally  received  and  handed  down.  The  merely  orna- 
mental flowers  in  a  garden  were  probably  but  an  adjunct  to  their 
more  useful  fellows ;  and  the  name  of  the  "  border  "  in  which 
they  grew  seems  to  indicate  thi3  supplementary  position.  The 
roses  combined  use  and  beauty  in  one ;  and  the  fading  flowers 
were  not  consigned  to  the  wheelbarrow  and  the  rubbish-heap  as 
thev  are  now.  Here  and  there  a  lead-lined  urn  or  vase  may  still 
be  "found  which  retains,  or  seems  to  retain,  the  fragrance  of  their 
departed  petals. 

But  the  garden  was  the  resource  of  leisure,  as  well  as  the 
repertory  for  housewifely  simples  and  luxuries.  It  was  a  place  of 
meditation  and  conference  for  the  master  of  the  house  and  his 
friends,  and  not  less  the  scene  of  graceful  labours  and  gentle 
interests  for  the  mistress  and  her  daughters,  in  days  when  leisure 
was  less  hurrying  than  it  is  in  our  generation,  and  when  as  yet 
"garden-parties"  were  not.  The  personal  care  and  tending  of 
, individual  plants  and  flowers  and  trees  was  not  unknown;  and  it 
is  perhaps  in  this  pt-rsonal  association  with  special  growths  that 
the  difference  between  the  garden  of  the  more  recent  past  and 
that  of  the  present  chiefly  consists.  Any  one  who,  like  Gilbert 
White  of  Selborne,  should  enter  iu  his  diary,  or  communicate  in 


society,  or  write  to  his  acquaintances,  the  dates  at  which  the 
apricot  on  his  south  wall  Uowered,  or  the  golden-crested  wren 
began  to  sit,  would,  unless  ho  were  known  as  an  observer  collecting 
his  facts  for  purely  scientific  purposes,  be  set  down  as  a  recluse  or 
a  prig.  Jlo  may  certainly  discuss  tho  relative  character  of  the 
peach  and  the  almond-blossom,  yet  not  in  association  with  their 
comparative  beauty  as  spring-flowering  trees,  but  strictly  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  development  from  the  ideal  or  original 
berry,  iu  the  one  case  of  a  tough  skin,  and  in  the  other  of  a  fortified 
kernel, 

The  garden  of  an  earlier  age,  with  its  usee  and  its  interests,  has 
become  extinct  more  completely  than  its  companion,  the  fishpond. 
The  latter  may,  and  even  must,  survive  in  the  shape  of  ornamental 
water,  or,  if  it  seem  fit  to  do  or  to  talk  about  things  on  a  more 
magnificent  scale,  as  "  the  lake."  It  is  required  for  skating- 
partios ;  it  is  convenient  for  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  in  fancy 
waterfowl  ;  and  it  may  be  useful  in  a  dry  summer.  But,  as 
a  fishpond,  it  is  seldom  wanted ;  and  the  fishpond,  in  the  old 
monastic  gardens  at  least,  was  a  very  important  domestic  institu- 
tion. In  much  later  times,  and  until  the  railway  could  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  daily  needs  of  the  table,  it  proved  a  con- 
venient and  habitual  resource,  and  tho  humble  sport  of  bottom- 
fishing  in  it  was  far  removed  from  its  present  level  of  contempt. 
It  is  now  partly  obsolete  ;  and  as  the  water  has  fared,  so  fare9  the 
land  of  the  pleasure-ground.  A  modern  garden-party  neither 
knows  nor  cares  anything  whatever  about  the  garden.  Its  day  is 
over,  and  if  the  old  rose-border  interferes  with  free  passage  for 
the  "  gallery  "  of  the  tennis-ground,  the  rose-border  must  go.  The 
garden  was  for  the  few  ;  the  garden-party  is  of  the  many.  The 
garden  was  an  adjunct  of  the  house  for  the  owner's  friends  ;  the 
house  is  an  adj  unct  of  the  garden,  or  rather  of  the  lawn,  for  the 
hostess's  acquaintances.  And,  accordingly,  the  arbour  or  summer- 
house  of  the  past,  with  its  little  rough  table  in  the  middle,  comfort- 
able for  two  and  pleasantly  crushed  with  half-a-dozen,  has  given 
place  to  a  wilderness  of  chairs  and  rugs,  with  their  familiar  accom- 
paniment of  a  stampede  in  a  thunderstorm.  Not  that  it  is  absolutely 
prohibited  to  take  any  interest  in  flowers,  or  to  ask  the  hostess 
for  permission  to  inspect  her  roses  ;  but  that  the  subject  must  be 
approached  without  the  slightest  breath  of  enthusiasm,  and  that 
appreciative  criticism  of  the  "collection"  must  not  be  spoiled  by 
any  folly  of  sentiment  or  poetry.  The  one  unpardonable  offence 
is  to  mistake  the  "  Duchess  of  Connaught "  for  the  "  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,"  or  a  "  Pactole  "  for  a  "  Celine  Forestier." 

It  is  impossible  that  the  garden  of  a  home-living  society  should 
retain  its  traditional  hold  on  a  society  which  scarcely  ever  looks 
upon  it.  Mrs.  Foster's  question  admits  of  a  ready  answer : — 
"  Why  should  we,  who  might  have  flowers  from  Epiphanytide  till 
Christmas  comes  again,  prefer  to  have  them  only  for  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year  ?  "  In  the  first  place,  '■  we  "  do  not  "  prefer  " 
anything  of  the  kind.  "  We  "  give  our  orders  to  the  nurserymen 
and  the  florists,  and  we  expect  them  to  keep  us  properly  supplied 
with  window-gardens  and  table  decorations,  to  say  nothing  of 
bouquets  and  buttonholes.  And  if  we  did  take  care  that  there 
should  be  no  "  brown,  bare  earth  in  flowerless  borders  "  at  our 
places  down  in  the  country  "  from  Epiphanytide  "  (this  year,  at  any 
rate)  till  the  close  of  the  season,  cut  bono  ?  Who  would  see  them, 
except  the  gardeners  and  the  housemaids  ?  In  the  social  customs 
of  the  day,  most  likely,  lies  the  real  origin  and  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  "  bedding  out "  system,  which  Mrs.  Foster,  with  the  true 
gardening  instinct,  detests,  and  would  fain  exterminate. 

But  there  is  an  economical  side  whence  some  reasonable  de- 
fence may  be  offered  for  that  kitchen-dresser  style  of  horticulture, 
in  which  the  flower-beds  on  the  lawn  and  elsewhere  are  regarded 
as  so  many  plates  and  dishes  to  be  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
food  at  stated  times  and  washed  and  put  aside  in  the  intervals. 
The  permanent  flower-border  requires  a  great  deal  of  continuous 
labour  to  keep  up  in  anything  like  presentable  show,  and  in  the 
heavier  soils  is  almost  impossible  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds.  It 
cannot  easily  be  dug  over,  and,  except  on  a  very  small  scale,  it 
cannot  be  properly  treated  with  manure.  For  gardens  where  the 
supply  of  labour  is  not  abundant,  and  especially  for  those  in 
towns,  where  dependence  must  be  placed  on  the  nursery-gardener 
to  attend  to  eacli  in  its  turn,  the  existing  system  probably  pro- 
vides the  greatest  amount  of  neatness  and  beauty  at  the  least  ex- 
penditure in  time  and  cost.  A  Chaucerian  or  Elizabethan  garden 
was  in  all  likelihood  a  very  untidy  and  weed-grown  spectacle. 

Mrs.  Foster's  pretty  vision  of  the  lawn  planted  with  apple  and 
cherry-trees,  and  the  pink  or  white  petals  falling  upon  the  children 
as  they  play,  is,  we  fear,  hardly  reducible  to  the  pro9e  of  practical 
life.  Many  years  ago  there  was  seen  in  the  Academy  a  charming 
picture  of  a  young  lady  in  a  thin  dress  lying  at  her  graceful 
length  amidst  tufts  of  primroses,  and  bluebells,  and  "  wind- 
flowers,"  and  fresh  grasses,  and  all  sorts  of  glories  of  the  spring 
beside  a  stream.  There  may  perhaps  have  been  a  departing  youth 
in  an  ill  temper  and  the  middle  distance ;  for  this  memory  does 
not  serve ;  but  the  motto  was  concerning  the  "  little  rift  within 
the  lute  which  by  and  by  will  make  the  music  mute  " — a  result 
manifestly  not  at  all  improbable  as  far  as  the  "  music  "  of  the 
lady's  voice  was  concerned.  Tho  painter,  we  trust,  is  by  this  time 
an  R.A.,  and  above  any  such  materialist  criticism ;  but  Mrs. 
Foster's  apples  and  cherries  will  be  much  better  gathered  in  the 
future  where  they  are  at  present,  in  the  kitchen-garden  and  the 
orchard.    The  "  peach-tree  "  and  the  "  golden-drop  plum,"  and  the 

purple  perdrigon,"  which  she  would  have  us,  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  '•  train  upon  the  house-walls  according  to  aspect,"  are, 
we  think,  open  to  several  sound  objections,  among  which  we  will 
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only  mention  window-thieves  and  earwigs  ;  and  we  are  generally 
disposed  to  prefer  the  formula  with  which  a  long-departed  matron, 
a  gardener  after  Mrs.  Foster's  heart,  used  to  dismiss  her  summer 
tribe  of  grandchildren  from  the  old-fashioued  early  dinner-table: — 
"  Sly  dessert  is  in  the  garden,  my  dears." 


MRS.  GEOFFREY.* 

THIS  story  might  be  very  fairly  described  as  twaddle  inter- 
spersed with  quotations,  or  as  quotations  interspersed  with 
twaddle.  Whenever  the  author  writes  in  her  own  person,  the 
reader  is  irritated  almost  beyond  measure  by  the  feeblest  nonsense. 
Whenever  she  quotes  he  is  scarcely  less  irritated  by  the  ridiculous 
display  of  her  reading.  He  passes  therefore  through  the  book  in 
a  constant  state  of  annoyance,  and  though  he  may  for  a  brief 
time  be  amused  by  the  author's  silliness,  nevertheless  long 
before  he  reaches  its  last  chapter  he  sinks  into  a  state  of  hopeless 
misery.  We  have  read  far  worse  books  than  Mrs.  Geoffrey,  but 
for  downright  silliness — pretentious  silliness  too — it  carries  oil'  the 
palm.  Just  as  dealers  in  strawberries  often  fill  the  inside  of 
the  basket  with  worthless  cabbage-leaves,  and  make  a  brave 
show  of  the  fruit  outside,  so  the  author  of  Mrs,  Geoffrey 
tries  to  bide  the  poverty  of  her  thoughts  by  a  display  of 
quotations  gathered  from  many  an  author.  In  such  a  case 
as  hers  we  can  see  how  much  mischief  is  done  by  the  Manuals 
of  Literature  with  which  our  book-stalls  are  flooded.  By  half 
an  hour's  study  or  so  the  most  ignorant  person  can  learn  how 
to  speak  with  an  air  of  assurance  of  some  great  writer  whose 
name  even  hitherto  had  been  unknown  to  him.  Any  one  who  is 
gifted  with  a  fairly  good  memory  and  a  large  measure  of  effrontery 
could,  we  venture  to  assert,  with  a  fortnight's  reading  pass  muster 
as  a  prodigy  of  learning  in  any  ordinary  company.  All  the  greatest 
authors  have  been  reduced  to  Manuals,  and  in  the  forms  of 
Manuals  they  are  within  the  digestion  of  even  the  feeblest.  Thus 
the  novelist  whose  story  lies  before  us  brings  Aristotle  on  to  her 
title-page.  Never  before,  we  may  feel  sure,  has  the  old  philo- 
sopher found  himself  in  an  equally  strange  place.  In  a  few  pages 
after  the  opening  scene  we  come  upon  the  description  of  a  farm- 
house on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.  Here  an  observation  of 
Cicero's  is  given  with  an  evident  air  of  satisfaction.  By  the 
ortieth  page  the  time  has  come  for  describing  the  beauty  of  the 
heroine.  But  beauty  in  particular  must  be  first  prefaced  by  a 
dissertation  on  beauty  in  general,  and  so  in  one  short  passage  of 
three  lines  Ovid,  Theophrastus,  and  Shakspeareareall  dragged  in — 
shovelled  in,  we  might  with  full  propriety  say.  As,  however, 
"  her  nose  was  pure  Greek,"  we  do  not  feel  that  our  author  keeps 
the  balance  at  all  true  in  the  writers  whom  she  quotes.  From 
Greece  at  least  two  out  of  her  three  authorities  should  have  come, 
.md  not  only  one.  It  is  not  only  she  who  quotes,  but  she  makes 
all  her  characters  quote  also.  From  Aristotle  to  Longfellow 
their  range  of  reading  lies.  Even  the  villain  from  Australia,  who 
turns  up  to  break  into  a  house  and  steal  a  will,  is  as  ready  as  the 
rest.  There  i3  now  and  then  a  want  of  accuracy  iu  the  citations, 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  heroine  is  described  as  being  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined,"  or  where  the  well-known  line  from 
Richard  II.  is  given  as — 

For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 

It  is  somewhat  too  bad,  moreover,  of  "  an  intrepid  young  man  "  to 
open  an  attack  on  his  worldly  mother  by  saying  "the  world  mav 
be  'given  to  lying,'  as  Shakspeare  tells  us."  There  is  surely  some 
little  difference  between  a  writer  of  plays  and  his  characters,  and 
not  all  the  maxims  that  Falstaff  lays  down  are  to  be  brought  in 
with  the  weight  of  Shakspeare 's  authority. 

Of  the  story  itself  we  lind  it  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  give 
any  clear  account.  In  fact,  however  fast  wo  tried  to  read 
it,  we  were  not  able  to  reach  the  end  of  each  volume  in  time 
for  us  still  to  retain  in  our  memory  the  beginning.  A  young 
lady  of  our  acquaintance  who  picked  up  one  of  the  volumes 
fairly  enough  described  the  book  by  saying  that  the  characters 
seem  to  do  little  but  quote,  drink  afternoon  tea,  and  propose.  She, 
however,  was  rather  fortunate  in  the  passages  on  which  she 
lighted.  The  same  degree  of  interest  is  not  kept  up  throughout. 
The  villain,  as  a  villain,  is  far  duller  than  even  the  quoters,  the 
tea-drinkers,  and  the  proposers,  though  in  all  these  three  capaci- 
ties— for  in  all  he  figures,  we  believe — he  is  about  up  to  the  rest, 
Though  we  at  once  forgot,  as  we  have  said,  almost  all  of  the 
story  that  we  were  successful  enough  to  make  out,  neverthek  , 
finding  how  the  matter  stood,  wo  were  prudent  enough  to  take 
somewhat  full  notes  as  we  read  on.  Thus,  by  turning  to  them, 
we  find  that  not  only  had  the  heroine  a  nose  that  was  [jure  Greek, 
but,  moreover,  that "  her  beauty  was  too  great  to  be  deniable." 
Her  mouth,  if  large,  was  gracious ;  while  the  colour  of  her  eyes 
grows  black  and  purple  as  doth  the  dome  above  us.  Lot  not  the 
reader  for  one  moment  imagine  that  this  strange  change  in  the 
colour  of  her  eyes  was  in  any  way  duo  to  the  disturbed  stale  of 
Ireland.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  indeed  laid  at  the  present  timu 
and  in  the  disturbed  districts,  and  both  she  anil  the  hero  have 
pistols  and  guns  pointed  at  their  heads.  Nevertheless,  purple  and 
black  though  her  eyes  grew,  it  was  not  from  the  Mow  of  ■  shil- 
lelagh, or  even  of  the  list  of  a  Land  Leaguer.  Thete  wonderful 
eyes  later  on  are  described  as  being  "sombrous,"  whatever  that 
rosy  mean.  It  is  not  an  English  word  ;  possibly  it  may  pass  muster 
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in  Ireland.  In  another  passage  we  read  that  her  lips  lose  their 
I  lachrymose  look.  The  hero,  we  believe,  has  a  description  of 
his  own  somewhere  or  other  in  the  book,  but  at  this  moment 
!  we  cannot  lay  our  hands  on  it.  Let  our  readers  rest  assured,  how- 
ever, that  he  looked  very  much  as  the  third  son  of  a  baronet 
who  had  a  nice  little  independent  estate  of  1,500/.  a  year  of  hia 
own  would  look  and  should  look.  He  falls  in  love  with  Mona, 
the  heroine,  and  she  falls  in  love  with  him.  The  reader  detests 
them  both  equally  long  before  the  love-making  is  done.  At  first 
the  hero  plays  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  Burleigh.  He  does  not  let 
the  farmer's  daughter  suspect  that  his  eldest  brother  is  a  baronet. 
"  Some  inward  feeling  prevents  him."  The  sillier  the  novel  the 
more,  by  the  way,  are  the  characters  troubled  by  these  inward 
feelings,  this  instinctive  knowledge,  and  these  intuitions.  "  Tell 
me  about  your  mother,"  Mona  one  day  says.  By  that  question  she 
strikes  a  chord,  we  read,  that  presently  flings  harmony  to  the 
winds.  When  she  hears  that  her  lover's  father  had  been  a 
baronet,  she  grows  quite  pale,  and  slips  off  the  stile  on  which  she 
had  b?en  sitting.  A  quarrel  begins,  and  many  pages  of  fresh 
twaddle  are  straightway  written.  The  lovers  separate,  but  meet 
again  the  next  day.  She  is  engaged  in  making  up  pats  of  butter 
in  the  dairy.  The}'  show  at  first  signs  of  a  reconciliation,  but  she 
I  suddenly  becomes  obstinate.  He  rises,  "  and  moves  towards  the 
door  with  'pride  in  his  port,  defiance  in  his  eye,'  as  Goldsmith 
;  would  say."  This  second  quarrel,  we  strongly  suspect,  was  simply 
[  brought  about  in  order  to  give  the  author  a  chance  of  her  quota- 
j  tion.  At  all  events,  with  the  quotation  the  quarrel  at  once  closes, 
and  the  young  people  fall  to  kissing.  We  wonder,  by  the  way, 
whether  a  sombrous  eye  that  grew  black  and  purple  could  ever 
have  defiance  in  it.  Probably  not,  and  hence,  no  doubt,  the  re- 
conciliation was  much  more  speedily  brought  about.  He 
exclaims,  "  Now  let  us  talk  no  more  nonsense,"  which  cer- 
tainly was  very  unfair  towards  the  author,  who  has  still  more 
than  two  good  volumes  on  her  hands  which  must  be  filled  some- 
how or  other.  A  mysterious  will,  however,  goes  a  good  way  in 
helping  out  the  story.  Where  it  fails  there  are  a  few  Irish 
ruffians  and  the  villain  from  Australia.  Moreover,  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  murder  the  heroine,  the  hero  at  once  marries  her,  and 
then  has  to  make  his  wife  known  to  his  much-dreaded  mother,  the 
dowager  baronet's  wife.  This  lady  is  thus  introduced  to  us  on 
the  day  on  which  the  news  has  reached  her  of  her  son's 
marriage. 

The  urn  is  hissing  angrily,  and  breathing  forth  defiance  with  all  its 
might.  It  is  evidently  possessed  with  the  belief  that  the  teapot  has  done  it 
some  mortal  injury,  and  is  waging  on  it  war  to  the  knife. 

The  teapot  meanwhile  is  calmly  ignoring  its  rage,  and  is  positively 
turning  up  its  nose  at  it.  It  is  a  very  proud  old  teapot,  and  is  looking 
straight  before  it  in  a  very  dignified  fashion,  at  a  martial  row  of  cups  and 
saucers  that  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  anil  are  only  waiting  for  the  word 
of  command  to  march  upon  the  enemy." 

But  this  word  comes  not.  Jn  vain  does  the  angry  urn  hiss.  The  tea- 
pot holds  aloft  its  haughty  nose  for  nought.  The  cups  and  saucers  range 
themselves  in  military  order  all  for  nothing.  Lady  Rodney  is  dissolved  in 
tears. 

It  takes  our  author  many  pages  of  hard  writing  before  she  can 
fairly  get  her  heroine  into  the  presence  of  ibis  awful  owner  of  the 
teapot  with  the  haughty  nose.  For  such  a  scene  a  great  deal 
of  preparation  is  needed.  At  last,  however,  the  bride 
reaches  the  brilliantly  lighted  hall  of  the  ancestral  mansion. 
The  footman  goes  forward  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  her  hus- 
band takes  advantage  of  the  moment  to  examine  her  critically  ' 
beneath  a  central  swinging  lamp.  At  all  events,  on  this  important 
occasion  her  eyes  are  all  that  eyes  should  be.  They  are  neither 
sombrous,  nor  purple  and  black,  but  simply  great  and  blue.  Her 
hair,  if  a  little  loose,  was  eminently  becoming.  But  tho  owner  of 
the  haughty-nosed  teapot,  a  very  tall  statuesque  woman,  in  spito 
of  her  sweet  silvery  voice  chilled  the  girl's  heart.  However,  she 
presently  picked  up  a  littlo  spirit,  for  a  young  lady  clad  in  some, 
soft  pale  shimmering  stuff— what  in  the  name  of  Heaven  is  shim- 
mering stuff  P — gave  her  a  warmer  welcome,  though  her  voice  was 
trairumte.  Still  her  life  was  not  at  all  happy,  so  much  was  she 
snubbed,  till  at  length,  we  are  told,  like  a  timid  snail  she  recoiled 
sadly  into  her  shell.  There  she  might  have  stayed  had  not  a  Duke 
and  a  Duchess  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  taken  her  part.  On 
ODe  occasion  When  she  WSS  snubbed  "the  Duchess  with  a  grave 
expression  looked  at  Lady  Rodney,"  tho  cruel  mother-in-law,  who 
owned  the  teapot  that  held  aloft  its  haughty  noso  for  nought.  Tho 
Duke  went  still  further,  and  bestowed  00  the  heroine  all  tho  atten- 
tions which  a  virtuous  Duke  could  properly  bestow. 
"  Give  you  my  word,"  said  the  Duke  afterwards  to  n  select  assembly, 

"  when  she  looked  at  IDS  then  out  of  her  wonderful  Irish  eyes,  and  laid  all 
that  with  her  musical  brogue,  I  never  felt  so  small  in  nil  iny  life.  Iteg'liir 
went  into  my  boots,  you  know,  and  Stayed  there.  IJut  hIio  is,  without 
chair  or  that,  she  really  1.1  the  most  c  harming  woman  I  ever  met." 

The  heroine  bofore  long  discovers  tho  long-lost  will,  and  success- 
fully delies  the  villain,  who  first  threat  d  her  with  a  pistol  and 

then  threatened  her  husband  with  a  dagger.  Everything  goessmooth- 
ly  in  the  end.  Tho  villain  shoots  himself,  and  11  proper  number  of 
young  people  get  married.  Kvon  Lady  Rodney  melts  at  lost,  and 
as  tho  reader  takes  leave  of  her  and  the  story  he  ser  t  :i  remorseful 
light  kindle  iu  her  eyes.  Why  could  hIio  not,  by  way  of  peuce- 
ollering,  have  made  her  daughter-in-law  a  cup  of  iiHernoon  ten 
out  of  her  own  famous  tea-pot  Y  What  a  line  contrast,  as  the 
curtain  fell,  might  have  been  .w  en  between  ban;  hi v  nose  and 
the  |.iire  (Jrcek  inim  of  the  her,,iue  mi  the  one  hand,  .md  the  eyes, 
with  the  remorseful  light  in  them,  of  tho  dowager-buoiwt's  wife, 

and  the  Hombr  ,  black  and  purple,  greal  blue  cyi     of  the  Irish 

burner's  daughter,  tho  favourite  of  a  Duke  and  a  Duchess! 
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'TWIXT  CKKKK  AND  TURK.* 

IF  any  one  is  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  the  question  of  the 
future  of  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  and  Epirus  is  simple  and  readily 
to  bo  solved,  and  if  he  wishes  to  remain  in  a  condition  of  ignorant 
bliss,  wo  advise  him  not  to  open  Mr.  Chirol's  hook,  'Twixt  Greek 
and  Turk.  But  whoever  desires  to  have  a  brief,  intelligible,  and 
amusing  account  of  the  state  of  these  distressful  countries  will 
scarcely  liud  a  battel  exponent  than  our  author,  lie  seems  per- 
fectly disinterested  and  impartial.  He  is  not  a  Philhellene,  or  a 
Bulgarophile,  or  an  ardent  adorer  of  the  Wallachs,  and,  if  he 
recognizes  good  qualities  in  the  Turks,  he  has  little  pardon  or 
pity  for  their  Government.  Mr.  Ohirol  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great 
hater  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hut  his  dislike  of  that  statesman  seems 
partly  to  bo  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  Naval  Demonstration  was 
unpopular  with  official  Turks,  and  so  Mr.  Ghirol  could  not  obtain 
a  Bouyourouldu,  or  passport,  from  the  Porte.  He  therefore 
attached  himself  to  a  not  unspeakablo  travelling  Pasha,  a  very 
good  fellow,  though  a  poor  sportsman,  .and  in  his  company  went 
from  Volo  to  Larissa. 

Tho  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are,  according  to 
Mr.  Ghirol,  in  a  state  compared  to  which  chaos  is  orderly.  The 
last  embers  of  tho  old  wars  of  religion  are  glowing  hotly, 
and  not  less  liercely  burn  the  first  flames  of  the  new  wars  of 
science.  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus  are  the  homes  of 
broken  clans,  ready  to  cut  each  other's  throats  about  a  creed,  and 
equally  eager  to  do  some  lighting  for  a  new  aemi-scientilic  theory 
of  race.  It  is  a  country  of  brigandage,  cooked  statistics,  excom- 
munications, vampires,  archbishops,  and  pashas.  On  every  one  of 
the  marches  the  more  enterprising  natives  havo  taken  to  the  hills. 
There  are  brigands  of  every  caste  and  class ;  but  the  Greeks  are 
the  most  pious,  the  most  truculent,  and  the  most  inventive  in 
abominable  combinations  of  lust  and  bloodshed.  Givilization  has  just 
reached  the  point  at  which  Greeks,  Turks,  Bulgarians,  Albanians, 
and  Wallachs  have  learned  to  produce  fraudulent  returns  of  popu- 
lation, lor  the  purpose  of  proving  that  members  of  their  own  race 
and  religion  are  in  the  ascendent,  and  have  the  best  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  Europe.  We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  explain 
the  confusion  of  creeds  and  nationalities.  In  Macedonia  you  find 
Turks,  Greeks,  and  Bulgars,  Jews  and  Wallachs.  The  pretty 
little  city  of  Monastir,  "at  the  foot  of  the  defile  which  leads 
from  Macedonia  into  central  Albania,''  is  a  good  typical  illustration 
of  the  blending  of  races.  "  With  a  population  which  certainly 
does  not  exceed  35,000  souls,  and  which  some  put  down  at  little 
over  25,000,  it  boasts  nearly  a  dozen  difl'erent  communities,  with 
separate  aspirations,  separate  interests,  and  separate  hatreds." 
There  are  Bulgarians  who  have  joined  the  Bulgarian  schism,  and 
this  schism  is  the  great  trouble  of  the  Greeks  and  their  Church. 
The  pliant  and  tenacious  Greeks,  during  all  the  years  of  Ottoman 
sway,  managed  to  keep  on  some  sort  of  terms  with  their  tyrants, 
while  they  never  absolutely  lost  hold  or  hope  of  liberty  and  of 
education.  Thus  the  Greeks  were  the  leaders  of  all  the  non- 
Mussulman  peoples,  and  though  probably  outnumbered  by 
Bulgars,  managed  to  keep  the  Bulgars  within  the  fold  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  This  state  of  things  lasted  till  the  Bulgarians 
were  informed  by  professors,  or  discovered  in  their  own  conscious- 
ness, that  they,  too,  were  members  of  an  ancient  race,  and  of  an 
oppressed  nationality.  The  "  pride  of  race :'  awakened  in 
them,  and  it  shows  how  vain  a  creature  is  man,  that  persons 
should  be  proud  of  being  Bulgars.  They  resolved  to  keep  as  much 
of  orthodoxy  as  they  could,  and  so  "  hedge  "  as  regarded  then- 
valuable  souls,  while,  in  all  spiritual  and  temporal  matters,  they 
broke  with  the  Greeks  and  their  Church.  This  is  the  Bulgarian 
schism,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ghirol,  is  waxing  rapidly.  In 
vain  do  orthodox  Greek  brigands,  the  most  devout  of  men, 
threaten  Bulgarian  villages  with  fire  and  sword  if  they  desert  the 
Church.  In  vain  do  Archbishops  multiply  excommunications. 
The  Bulgars  have  found  out  that,  as  in  the  famous  case  of  the 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  "nobody  seems  a  penny  the  worse." 
Nay,  the  impotent  excommunications  of  the  Orthodox  pre- 
lates have  even  caused  vampires  to  be  spoken  of  with 
scepticism  and  derision.  The  notion  used  to  be  that  ex- 
communicated people  became  Vrykolakas,  or  vampires,  and 
wandered  about  sucking  the  blood  of  men.  There  were  families 
in  the  village  which  claimed  descent  from  vampires,  and  could 
mediate  between  their  living  neighbours  and  their  dead  relations. 
But  so  many  people  have  been  excommunicated  in  Perlepe,  for 
example,  because  they  have  joined  the  Bulgarian  schism,  that 
vampires  have  grown  familiar  and  nobody  fears  them.  When 
threatened  with  excommunication  a  Bulgar  now  merely  grins,  and 
says,  "  '  Ah,  well,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  turned  into  1'rykotakas 
some  day.  The  more  the  merrier.'  So  the  Vrykolaka  is  exploded, 
and  the  unlucky  families  who  claimed  connexion  with  him  gradually 
give  up  their  sackcloth  and  ashes,  their  dishevelled  locks,  their 
nocturnal  spells,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  stock  in  trade,  and  sink 
down  from  their  supernatural  estate  to  the  dull  level  of  common  t 
labouring  humanity. 

Here,  then,  is  one  element  in  the  political  and  spiritual  chaos  ' 
— namely,  the  Bulgarian  schismatics.    Next  you  have  people,  | 
Bulgarian  by  race  and  by  political  sympathy,  who  still  fear  i 
becoming  vampires,  and  therefore  still  cling  "to  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church.    But  it  is  probable  that  this  class  will  rapidly  ' 

*  'Twixt  Greek  and  Turk:  Jottings  during  a  Journey  through  Thessuti/, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirvs  in  the  Autumn  of  i33o.  By  M.  Valentine  Chirol. 
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diminish  in  numbers  and  importance.  Next,  there  are  Bulgars 
who  "  Hellenize,"  speak  Greek  rather  than  Bulgarian,  and  throw 
in  their  lot  with  that  of  the  Greeks.  But  this  is  a  very  small 
section  of  tho  population.  The  pure-blooded  Greeks  are  still 
more  rare.  Then,  many  of  tho  Wallachs  speak  Greek,  but  others 
are  Wallachian  in  sentiment,  and  wish  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Bulgars 
at  the  devil.  They  say  "  Wo  are  Wallachs,  Roumounoi." 
.Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Moldo- Wallachs  had  a  very  bad  repu- 
tation in  Western  Europe.  In  a  French  play,  or  novel,  a  young 
man  of  this  interesting  race  proposed  for  the  daughter  of  a  Parisian 
bourgeois.  The  old  gentleman  asked  the  would-be  son-in-law  about 
his  country  and  kin,  and  then  sighed,  "  <S't  jeune,  et  dtja  Moldo 
Valaque !  "  But  now  the  Northern  Wallachs  are  called  Roumanians, 
havo  proved  they  can  fight,  and  have  a  king,  and  everything  hand- 
some about  them.  The  Southern  Wallachs,  also  Roumounoi,  and 
descended  in  some  way  from  Roman  colonists,  look  lovingly 
at  their  kinsfolk  across  the  Danube.  They  do  not  see  why 
Greeks  or  Bulgars  of  either  rite  should  inherit  the  lands  that  are 
slipping  from  tho  grasp  of  the  True  Believers.  Meanwhile  the 
True  Believers  themselves  are  by  no  means  united,  even  in  a  little 
town  like  Monastir.  There  are  Albanians  among  them  "  who 
still  hold  with  the  Porte,  but  the  greater  number  look  only  to 
its  support  as  the  means  to  an  end — the  vindication  of 
their  own  independence."  The  Albanians  have  read  or  heard  of 
M.  Beuloew  and  his  famous,  and  we  venture  to  think  funny,  book, 
La  Grace  avant.  les  Grccs.  M.  Benloew's  arguments  remind  us  of 
those  by  which  Chinese  are  proved  to  be  Ohaldoeans  ;  New  Zea- 
landers,  Egyptians:  Niobe  to  have  been  a  Hittite ;  the  Irish  to  be 
Phoenicians;  and  the  English — Jews.  "The  philologists  settle 
everything,"  as  Sir  William  Jones  grumbled  long  ago,  and 
M.  Benloew  has  settled  it  that  the  Albanians  are  Pelasgians.  The 
cry  "  Pelasgia  for  the  Pelasgians !  "  if  successful  would  give  the 
Albanians  the  south  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  centre  of  Asia 
Minor.  But  at  present  the  Albanian  League  would  be  content 
with  a  smaller  award.  Meanwhile,  we  have  four  or  five  interest- 
ing little  nationalities,  without  government,  education,  money,  or 
anything  but  confidence,  squabbling  for  a  territory  still  in  the 
hands  of  a  decadent  Power,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  na- 
tions both  vigorous  and  hungry — laud-hungry.  Land-hunger  is  a 
noble  appetite,  and  should  be  gratified  in  any  one  but  an  Irish 
landlord  ;  but  who  is  to  gratify  all  these  various  claimants?  How 
can  the  Balkan  peninsula  possibly  be  divided  among  its  popula- 
tions ?  Is  every  town  and  village  to  fall,  after  a  quadrangular 
duel,  into  the  hands  of  the  stronger  and  pluckier  section  of  its 
inhabitants  ?  That  would  not  suit  the  Greeks,  while  the 
aspirations  of  the  Wallachs  seem  unlikely  to  be  satisfied,  and  just 
at  present  the  most  patriotic  Bulgar  might  think  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  before  throwing  in  his  lot  with  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  Chirol  has  travelled  among  all  these  queer  tribes  and 
studied  them  at  home.  He  has  seen  how  readily  people  take  to 
liking  each  other,  in  spite  of  differences  of  creed  and  race,  when 
priests  and  agitators  leave  them  to  their  natural  impulses.  He 
has  found  Greek  bishops  and  Turkish  pashas  of  the  right  sort  on 
the  most  friendly  and  even  affectionate  terms,  while  Christian 
lasses  danced  with  Turkish  officers  at  the  ball  which  followed  a 
bridal  ceremony.  But  the  Greek  priesthood,  as  a  rule,  make  re- 
ligion the  stalking-horse  of  political  ambition.  Mr.  Chirol's  sketch 
of  Yanina,  which  the  Greeks  so  ardently  and  naturally  desire,  and 
which  the  Turks  are  so  loth  to  part  with,  is  perhaps  the  best 
chapter  in  his  book.  Yanina  is  the  daughter  of  Dodona,  of  the 
oracle  of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus,  the  seat  of  the  Selli,  whom 
Mr.  Gladstone  supposes  to  have  preserved  that  famous 
"  primitive  tradition  "  in  which  the  Christian  Trinity  and 
the  Virgin  Mary  are  mixed  oddly  up  with  Apollo,  Athena, 
Zeus,  and  Leto.  "  There  is  little  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Chirol,  "  that, 
when  religions  and  political  revolutions  wrought  the  destruction 
of  Dodona,  it  was  the  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  city  who,  driven 
from  their  homes,  founded  the  town  of  St.  John  (loxlviva) ,  on  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  lake  which  now  bears  its  name ;  and  during 
the  five  centuries  of  Turkish  rule,  when  Athens  and  Corinth  were 
mere  Turkish  villages,  the  descendants  of  the  Hellenes  have 
never  ceased  to  resort  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  Yanina,  even 
as  their  ancestors  had  flocked  to  the  national  shrine  of  Dodona." 
Even  the  Mussulmans  in  this  district  have  little  Asiatic  blood. 
But  they,  like  the  intelligent  people  everywhere,  dread  Greek 
bureaucracy  almost  as  much,  or  even  more,  than  the  impotence  and 
greed  of  Constantinople.  That  impotence  and  greed  permit 
anarchy  and  cause  provincial  bankruptcy  by  draining  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  of  men  and  money.  Mr.  Chirol  has  no  doubt  that 
"  the  old  Ottoman  Empire — the  Mussulman  theocracy — is  doomed, 
on  this  side  of  the  Bosphorus  at  least."  We  quote,  as  a  proof 
of  Turkish  decadence,  Mr.  Chirol's  description  of  the  financial 
condition  of  Thessaly  : — 

Thessaly,  as  I  before  stated,  is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  empire. 
In  good  years  its  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  Indian  euro,  and  tobacco  alone 
represent  more  than  a  million  sterling.  The  tithes  and  muttons  (as  the 
tax  on  live  stock  is  called)  bring  in  200000  liras,  and  the  local  expenditure 
has  been  cut  down  within  such  narrow  limits  that  the  provincial  revenue 
shows  an  annual  surplus  of  250,000  liras.  Yet  withal,  the  province  13 
practically  bankrupt.  Constantinople  devours  all  its  wealth,  and  leaves  to 
it  only  the  burden  of  its  debts.  The  sale  of  Crown  property  has  been  going 
on  briskly  since  last  summer.  The  principal  purchaser  has  been  Abram 
Pasha,  the  agent  of  the  ex-Khedive  at  Constantinople,  who  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one  of  the  wealthiest  landowners  in  Turkey.  Large  estates  have 
also  passed  into  the  hands  of  native  Creeks,  as  well  as  of  Creeks  from  the 
Hellenic  kingdom.  Nearly  half  a  million  has  been  paid  by  the  purchasers, 
but  the  provincial  exchequer  remains  empty  as  heretofore,  for  the  Porte 
swallows  up  every  farthi'ig  of  the  purchase  money.    To  Covernment  con- 
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tractors  alone  the  authorities  at  Larissa  owed  in  October  last  150.000  liras  ; 
and  so  absolutely  had  the  uncertainty  of  the  political  situation  and  the  un- 
scrupulous financial  measures  of  the  "present  Grand  Vizier  destroyed  the 
last  vestige  of  local  credit,  that,  instead  of  selling,  as  usual,  the  proceeds  of 
the  tithes  (which  are  collected  in  kind),  the  Government  was  obliged  to 
keep  them  in  store  in  order  to  have  wherewithal  to  feed  the  troops. 
Already  maize  was  being  served  out  to  them  in  lieu  of  rice,  because  the  con- 
tractors refused  to  renew  the  supplies  on  any  terms  save  cash,  and  cash 
there  was  none  to  give. 

In  addition  to  its  political  and  economical  interest,  Mr.  Chirol's 
book  contains  many  pleasant  pictures  of  travel.  But  we  -wish,  he 
would  not  talk  of  bond  Jides,  and  lie  may  mislead  the  Daily 
Telegraph  into  its  old  celebrated  blunder  if  he  speaks  of  "  Milo's 
Venus."   Milo  was  not  a  sculptor,  but  an  athlete. 


THE  OCCULT  WORLD.* 

IT  is  the  proud  privilege  of  the  present  age  that  we  are  eman- 
cipated from  all  the  childish  superstitions  of  our  forefathers, 
and  that  we  can  laugh  at  the  fairies,  elves,  witches,  imps, 
familiars,  demons,  genii,  and  other  bizarre  creations  of  old-world 
fancy.  It  is  true  that  an  impartial  outsider  might  be  somewhat 
chary  of  accepting  this  statement,  and  might  point  to  the  existence 
of  beliefs  concerning  supernatural  agencies,  which  bear  a  most  sus- 
picious resemblance  to  those  which  make  our  ancestors  appear  so 
foolishly  credulous  in  our  eyes.  But  this  is  only  a  coarse  and  un- 
scientific manner  of  viewing  the  matter.  The  fact  is,  we  are 
assured,  that  the  hitherto  undeveloped  or  hidden  powers  of  nature 
are  now  becoming  better  understood,  and  what  was  once  necro- 
mancy or  magic  is  now  magnetism,  odic  or  psychic  force — some- 
thing scientific,  in  fact,  which  learned  doctors  may  investigate  in 
their  intervals  of  leisure  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  physiology 
and  deep-sea  exploration.  This  is  all  very  satisfactory,  because  it 
would  really  be  a  cause  for  regret  if  the  leaders  of  modern  thought 
still  hankered  after  visionary  wonders  of  the  alchemy  type,  or, 
worse  still,  if  they  were  the  willing  dupes  of  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, and  were  induced  to  regard  the  three-card  trick  as  "  a 
curious  phenomenon  of  unconscious  cerebration  in  a  hypnotic 
patient,"  to  use  the  favourite  jargon  of  such  discussions.  Being 
ourselves  scientifically  unregenerate  and  unable  to  see  anything 
but  clumsy  imposture  and  fatuous  credulity  in  the  exhibitions — 
we  beg  pardon,  experiments—  of  modern  thaumaturgists,  it  gives  us 
all  the  more  pleasure  to  be  able  to  call  attention  to  the  last  new 
phase  of  "  occult :'  research,  and  to  put  the  learned  observers  to 
whom  we  have  referred  upon  the  track  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
mysterious  forces  in  question — to  send  them,  in  fact,  to  head- 
quarters for  their  information.  The  new  light  comes  from  the 
East,  and  the  torch-bearer  is  Mr.  A.  P.  Sinnett,  a  gentleman 
well  known  to  Indian  journalism.  We  will  first  state  his  case 
without  comment,  reserving  our  remarks  upon  the  alleged  facts. 

The  averment  is  that  there  is  a  school  of  philosophy  still  in 
existence  of  which  modern  culture  has  lost  sight ;  and  that,  while 
modern  metaphysics  and  modern  physical  science  "  have  been 
groping  for  centuries  after  knowledge  "  occult  philosophy  has 
enjoyed  it  in  full  measure  all  the  while.  The  natural  tendency, 
as  Mr.  Sinnett  allows,  has  been  to  conceive  that  the  occult  philo- 
sophers of  old — Egyptian  priests,  Chaldean  magi,  Essenes,  Gnostics, 
theurgic  Neo-platonista,  and  the  rest  who  made  a  mystery  of  their 
knowledge,  did  so  because  they  knew  very  little  and  there  was  con- 
sequently very  little  to  conceal.  The  researches  of  M.  Lenormant 
and  others,  and  the  decipherment  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
magical  formulae,  certainly  favour  this  idea,  for  Ohaldcean 
magical  hymns  and  the  like  read  like  arrant  nonsense ;  but  Mr. 
Sinnett  knows  better : — "  Men  of  science  in  former  ages  worked  in 
secret,  and,  instead  of  publishing  their  discoveries,  taught  them 
to  carefully  selected  pupils,"  and  the  wonderful  "  mysteries  "  of 
ancient  times  have  been  transmitted  by  secret  initiation  to  men  of 
the  present  day.  Magic,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
does  not  exist,  but  magic  in  the  sense  of  the  science 
of  the  Magi  is,  we  are  told,  quito  a  different  matter, 
and  we  ought  to  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  its  wonders. 
It  was  already  a  complete  system  of  knowledge  that  had 
been  cultivated  in  secret  and  handed  down  to  initiates  for 
ages  in  the  days  of  ancient  Egypt  and  Greece,  and  the  adepts  of 
"  occultism "  are  even  now  able  to  perform  miracles  surpassing 
those  recorded  of  the  wonder  works  of  antiquity,  and  proving 
them  immeasurably  further  advanced  than  modern  science  in 
comprehending  the  laws  of  Nature. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  physics  that  "  occultists "  havo  made 
Buch  startling  progress.  "  Modern  scienco  has  discovered  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood;  occult  science  understands  the  circulation 
of  the  life-principle.  Modern  physiology  deals  with  the  body 
only;  occultism  with  the  soul  as  well";  the  existence  of  the 
soul  adepts  prove  by  tho  simple  experiment  of  parting  it 
from  tho  body  and  examining  it  as  a  separate  entity.  On  this 
"projection  "  of  tho  soul  Mr.  Sinnett  grows  eloquent/bringing  in 
by  way  of  argument  or  exposition  references  to  St.  Paul,  chemistry, 
and  captive  balloons.  Occultism  will  have  "  no  connexion  with 
the  establishment  over  the  w  7,"  Spiritualism  ;  it  certainly  doe* 
manifest  its  mighty  powers  in  much  the  same  futile  manner— by 
the  familiar  "rap,"  tho  sixpenny  worth  of  cut  flowers,  arid  tho 
"  direct  writing  ";  but  theso  are  not  brought  by  spirits  ;  they  are 
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"  precipitated  "  by  a  "  brother,"  who  generally  takes  the  trouble 
to  leave  his  hermit  retreat  in  the  Himalayas  in  order  to 
be  present,  "  in  astral  body,"  at  the  meetings  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society — not  seances  be  it  observed — in  order  to 
show  these  little  conventional  courtesies  of  the  supernatural  world. 
The  author  of  Zanoni  and  A  Strange  Story  appears  to  have 
had  more  than  a  cursory  knowledge  of  occultism,  and  the 
sublime  personage  in  the  background  of  the  first-mentioned  story 
is  clearly  a  great  Eastern  adept  of  the  science.  Though,  why 
Lord  Lytton  should  have  cast  his  information  in  the  form  of  a 
novel,  rather  than  of  an  authoritative  statement,  Mr.  Sinnett 
cannot  understand.  The  same  distinguished  writer,  in  his  Coming, 
Race,  also  incidentally  reveals  another  secret  of  the  art — namely, 
the  potent  force  called  vril,  which  is  identical  with  akaz,  the 
force  employed  by  "occultists."  These  occultists  form  a  mys- 
terious brotherhood,  or  secret  association,  which  has  branches  all 
over  the  East,  but  has  its  chief  seat  in  Thibet.  Anybody  may 
apply  for  admission  to  the  order,  with  a  chance  of  being  received 
into  it;  but  he  has  first  to  find  out  one  of  the  mysterious  brethren, 
to  whom  to  apply;  then  he  has  to  go  through  a  probationary 
course  of  years  of  trials  and  asceticism ;  and,  lastly,  he  must 
submit  to  an  initiation,  the  perils  of  which  are  so  appalling  that 
Mr.  Sinnett  considerately  refrains  from  any  mention  of  their 
nature. 

There  is,  however,  a  means  by  which  the  inquirer  can  obtain 
access  to  the  mysterious  brotherhood,  and  that  is  through  tho 
Theosophical  Society  of  India,  whose  foundress  and  president, 
Mme.  Blavatzky,  is,  though  not  an  adept,  an  advanced  neophyte 
in  "  occultism,"  and  is  on  "  astral  "  speaking  terms  with  all  the 
principal  adepts,  and  even  with  the  great  head-centre  himself.  It 
was  through  this  lady — a  Russian  by  birth,  but  an  American 
citizen — and  through  her  assistant,  Colonel  Olcott — also  an  Ame- 
rican— that  Mr.  Sinnett  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
occult  world.  In  order  to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the 
"  brothers  "  and  the  miraculous  powers  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  herself  by  them,  she  exhibited  several  very  edifying  feats, 
which  appear  to  have  impressed  our  inquirer  in  an  extremely 
solemn  manner,  but  which  do  not  seem  to  us  either  very  new,  or 
even,  as  told  by  the  thoroughly  mystified  writer,  very  extra- 
ordinary. They  consisted  chiefly  of  producing  raps  on  tables  and 
on  bell-glasses,  of  sending  cigarettes  on  journeys  round  the  room,, 
and  of  producing  missing  articles  from  odd  places  at  odd  times. 
A  crucial  test  which  Mr.  Sinnett  asked  for  was  the  production  in 
India  on  any  given  date  of  that  day's  London  Times  newspaper ; 
but  it  was  "  precisely  because  it  would  close  the  mouth  of 
sceptics  "  that  the  test  was  declared  inadmissible.  It  always  is  ! 
The  world  is  not  ready  for  such  displays  at  present,  and  must  be 
content  with  raps  and  cigarette  papers  as  indications  of  the 
working  of  higher  powers.  It  appears,  then,  on  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  evidence  adduced  by  the  writer,  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Oriental  adepts  in  occult  science  was  entirely  second 
hand,  and  that  the  mediums  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  most 
spiritualistic  manifestations,  hailed  from  America.  They  placed 
Mr.  Sinnett,  it  is  true,  in  correspondence  with  one  of  the  mysterious 
Thibetan  brotherhood,  named  Koot  Hooini  Lai  Sing  (which,  by 
the  way,  may  be  roughly  translated  "  Magic-circle-sacrificial- 
Jack"),  an  occult  hermit  of  the  Himalayas,  whose  epistles  are 
given  in  full.  They  are  written  in  very  choice  American,  and  the 
Oriental  lore  which  they  contain  is  exclusively  derived  from  a 
perusal  of  Lord  Lytton's  novels,  and  of  a  mystical  jumble  entitled 
Isis  Revealed,  published  some  years  previously  by  Mme.  Blavatzky. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  of  their  knowledge  departed  or 
sublimated  Eastern  spirits  owe  to  European  literature.  We  re- 
member reading  the  autobiography  of  a  Persian  Prince  of  the 
Sassanian  dynasty  which  was  revealed  to  the  "  Prophet  Harris." 
The  deceased  fire-worshipper,  who  lived  a  century  or  so  before 
Mohammed,  called  himself  Ilafiz,  which  means  "one  who  knows 
the  Koran  by  heart,"  and  which,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  is  also 
the  name  of  the  Arab-hating,  anti-Mohammedan  Persian  patriot 
of  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 

Eollowing  Oriental  custom,  wo  will  ourselves  relate  a  little 
apologue  appropriate  to  the  subject,  which  has  tho  additional 
advantage  of  being  true.  Two  merry  undergraduates  who  wero 
in  town  at  the  time  of  tho  University  boat-race  found  themselves 
in  Kegent  Street  at  early  dawn,  when  that  thoroughfare  was 
tenanted  only  by  a  hand-cart  and  an  intoxicated  billiard-markor. 
To  put  tho  latter  into  tho  former  and  run  him  swiftly  along  was 
tho  natural  act  of  impulsive  youth  ;  but  tho  apparition  of  a  police- 
man upon  the  scene  caused  them  suddenly  to  abandon  this  con- 
genial amusement.  Tho  cart,  having  acquired  considerable  mo- 
mentum, overturned  upon  the  pavement,  and  shot  tho  drunken 
person  out  at  tho  constable's  feel.  "  What  are  you  doing  in  that 
cart'r"'  sternly  demimdod  theollicer.  "  ( 'art,  yer  stoopid  I  "  replied 
the  other,  "  I  never  sou  no  cart !  "  This  is  precisely  tho  frame  of  mind 
of  your  enthusiast  in  OOOOlt  phenomena.  He  is  hurried  along  by 
mischievous  impulses  from  outside,  while  his  own  mental  faculties 
aro  so  obscured  that  ho  cannot  perceive  the  tricks  of  which  ho  is 
tho  victim.  Tho  experiences  of  such  persons  aro  very  pernicious 
when  related,  for  as  they  fail  to  see  or  will  not  acknowledge  the 
obvious  explanation  of  the  phenomena  they  describe,  thoir  account* 
of  the  "  miracles  "  which  hiivo  converted  them  often  load  others 
nitray.  Tho  real  "  scientist*  "  of  the  present  day  aro  not  without 
blame  in  the  mutter,  for  when  the  unlearned  public  hear  of  mon 
whoso  learning  they  have  been  taught  to  look  up  to  and  respect 
condescending  to  investigate  the  tricks  of  common  charlatans, 
tin  y  nre  apt  to  think  there  is  something,  after  all,  in  any  "  occult 
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doctrine,  however  extravagant  it  may  be.  Mr.  Sinnett  writes  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  The  Occult  World  contains  much  that  is 
curious  and  amusing ;  but  we  trust  tho  credulity  of  the  public  is 
sot  to  be  gauged  by  his  own  as  exhibited  in  the  book. 


ART  AND  ARCII/EOLOUY  AT  OXFORD.* 

ALMOST  all  English  students  of  art  are  familiar  with  the  Fitz- 
william  Museum  at  Cambridge.  It  is  easy  to  run  down  from 
London  by  an  early  train,  and  return  the  same  day,  having  seen  the 
object  or  class  of  object  you  are  engaged  in  studying,  without  fatigue 
or  delay,  whether  it  be  pictures,  or  sculpture,  or  prints,  or  illumi- 
nated manuscripts.  The  things  are  all  arranged,  and  are  all  together 
in  one  place.  Unfortunately  there  are  few  similar  examples  in 
England ;  for  though  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect  of  late  years,  few  things  strike  the  inquiring  foreigner  more 
than  the  absence  of  public  collections  in  provincial  towns.  All 
Italian,  most  French,  and  many  German  cities  have  their  galleries, 
their  museums,  their  collections  of  works  by  local  artists,  and,  iu 
general,  a  statue  or  two  commemorating  some  painter  or  sculptor 
whose  fellow-citizens  are  proud  of  him.  But  in  England  not  many 
years  ago  you  had  no  chance  of  seeing  a  picture,  or  a  statue,  or  an 
antiquity  except  by  visiting  some  show  place  and  examining  its 
private  collections.  Now  there  are  excellent  museums  and  galleries 
in  several  large  towns,  such  as  Liverpool  and  Sheffield.  Archteo- 
logical  Societies  have  preserved  local  remains  and  formed  museums, 
as  at  Warwick  and  Canterbury  and  Maidstone.  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne  is  famous  in  this  way ;  and  so  is  Nottingham.  Even 
at  Colchester  there  is  a  museum.  Picture-galleries  are  rarer, 
and  it  is  only  at  Cambridge  that  we  can  remember  to  have  seen 
a  gallery  of  exhibited  prints.  There,  owing  to  the  exertions  of  a 
single  individual,  the  collections  of  every  kind  in  the  University 
have  been  brought  together,  catalogued  and  arranged,  supple- 
mented and  weeded,  labelled,  and,  above  all,  exhibited.  The 
result  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  visitor,  and  creditable 
to  the  University  which  has  thus  fulfilled  its  public  duty,  and 
strengthened  the  hands  of  a  competent,  enthusiastic,  and 
energetic  professor.  Were  it  not  that  in  a  si3ter  University 
there  is  a  remarkable  example  to  the  contrary,  one  might  have 
thought  it  strange  that  the  achievements  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
syndicate  needed  any  notice.  Prior  to  experience,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  what  has  been  done  at  Cambridge  would  have  been 
done  also  at  Oxford ;  and  that  the  University  would  only  need 
to  know  what  was  its  duty  in  order  to  ensure  its  fulfilment.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  Oxford  possesses  somewhere  great  treasures 
of  art  and  antiquity.  It  has  pictures  and  prints  and  illuminated 
manuscripts,  and  old  marbles  and  Egyptian  bronzes  and  ceramics. 
But  where  are  they  ?  Presumably  they  are  in  the  Taylor  Building 
and  the  Ashmolean.  Some  years  ago  there  was  a  great  fuss  made 
about  a  new  Museum  in  the  Parks.  But,  so  far  as  the  outside 
public  or  the  foreign  visitor  is  aware,  neither  art  nor  archae- 
ology has  a  place  there ;  and,  though  some  say  there  is  art  in 
the  design  of  the  building  and  its  embellishments,  others 
Strenuously  deny  it.  That  the  Ashmolean  Museum  building  is 
picturesque  nobody  has  ever  denied,  but  it  is  absurdly  small  for 
its  purpose,  and  has,  moreover,  been  encroached  upon  for  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which  Wood  designed  it.  The  Taylor 
Building,  which  in  many  respects  superficially  resembles  the  Fitz- 
william Museum  at  Cambridge,  is  not  very  pretty  as  an  archi- 
tectural work,  and  though  the  Ratfaelle  and  other  drawings  are 
shown,  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  its  shelves  and  cup- 
boards is  absolutely  unknown.  The  story  is  told  of  a  print 
collector  who,  after  long  and  at  first  futile  inquiry,  discovered  a 
brown  paper  parcel  containing  a  priceless  but  uncatalogued  col- 
lection of  Little  Masters,  and  other  suchlike  treasures  are  probably 
in  the  same  peaceful  and  undisturbed  abiding  place. 

Mr.  Greville  Chester,  formerly  of  Balliol,  has  appealed,  in  a 
pamphlet  before  us  (Oxford :  Shrinipton),  to  the  authorities  of  the 
University  to  remedy  the  existing  state  of  things.  Mr.  Chester 
expresses  himself  no  doubt  too  warmly,  but  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  in  common  with  other  eminent  archosologists,  he 
should  be  betrayed  into  bitterness  of  spirit  at  what  he  sees.  Can 
nothing,  he  asks,  be  done  to  consolidate  the  various  collections  ? 
"Not  even  the  most  bigotted  admirers  of  the  status  quo  can 
think  that  their  present  condition  is  creditable  to  Oxford  a3  a 
place  of  learning,  while  all  archaeologists  must  regard  it  as 
simply  disgraceful."  This  is  the  text  of  the  whole  pamphlet. 
It  will  not  further  Mr.  Chester's  case  to  have  stated  it  so  strongly ; 
the  case  itself  does  not  need  such  treatment.  The  mere  facts, 
temperately  put  forward,  should  bring  a  blush  upon  whatever 
may  be  held  to  answer  for  the  University  cheek.  It  is  useless 
to  expect  gifts  of  objects  or  bequests  when  little  which  the  Uni- 
■versity  contains  is  at  present  exhibited,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Chester,  nothing  is  arranged.  The  archreological  collections  are 
five  in  number,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  ancient  objects  are 
divided  into  five  collections,  "  to  the  great  injury  of  each."  The 
largest  and  best  is  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
"erected,  at  the  charge  ot  the  University,  to  contain  the  collec- 
tions of  Elias  Ashmole,  given  to  the  University  on  that  condition." 
In  a  vaulted  room  under  the  Ashmolean,  besides  the  re- 
mainder of  its  proper  collection,  is  a  part  of  "  tho  once 
celebrated  and  highly  prized  Arundelian  Marbles,  whereof  the 
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rest  remain  in  a  small  chamber  in  the  court  of  the  Schools.'' 
Lately,  continues  Mr.  Chester,  tho  directors  of  the  Natural  His- 
tory Museum — we  presume  he  refers  to  the  Now  Museum  in  the 
Parks — "  have  commenced  a  rival  collection  of  antiquities,"  but 
they  are  arranged  in  so  small  a  space  as  not  to  be  available  for 
purposes  of  study.  The  marbles  of  the  Pomfret  collection  are 
"  stowed  away  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  iu  the  dreary 
vaults  of  the  Taylor  Buildings,  or  incongruously  stuck  about 
amongst  the  casts  of  the  Chantrey  statues."  Mr.  Pitt  in  plaster 
jostles  a  Roman  senator  in  marble,  and  a  muse  in  stucco  looks 
down  on  two  Ninevite  slabs.  "  In  the  Avernus  below  a  white 
marblo  bust  of  '  T.  Woodburne,  Esq.,  by  Behnes,'  surmounts  the 
sarcophagus  of  a  Roman  child."  Some  years  ago  Chevalier 
Castellani  presented  some  Etruscan  antiquities  to  the  Ashmolean, 
and  a  little  later  the  University  purchased  a  further  collection 
of  a  similar  character  from  the  same  learned  gentleman.  It 
might,  of  course,  have  been  supposed  that  the  two  collections 
would  be  brought  together  into  the  same  place ;  "  but  no  such 
thing,"  exclaims  Mr.  Chester.  "  It  seemed  good  to  some  learned 
persons  in  authority  to  separate  what  a  common  origin, 
epoch,  and  locality  had  joined  together,  and  so  the  second 
portion  is  placed  in  the  Taylor  Buildings,"  where  it  can  only 
be  seen  alar  oft',  through  a  glass  door,  and  is  unarranged. 
In  the  same  place  are  some  Cyprian  vases,  presented  by  Mr. 
Ruskin ;  and  the  rain  was  freely  dropping  in  through  the  sky- 
light when  Mr.  Chester  saw  it.  "Lastly,  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  antiquities  scarcely  suited  to  a  library,  but  which, 
with  the  almost  inaccessible  cabinet  of  coins,  are  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian."  Besides  these  things,  which  are  the  property  of  the 
University,  there  is,  in  the  Library  of  Queen's  College,  a  "  secret 
and  rapidly  perishing  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities,"  and  a 
cabinet  of  coins  at  New  College,  of  which  Mr.  Chester  says  that, 
as  they  are  only  to  be  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  Warden,  they 
are  as  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  study  as  they  would  be  "  if 
buried  in  the  mud  of  the  Tiber  or  Isis." 

Such  is  the  general  statement  of  Mr.  Chester's  case  against  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  adds  a  large  number  of  examples  of 
the  confusion  which  reigns  among  the  different  places  of  deposit. 
Thus,  while  a  portion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  is  in  the 
Ashmolean,  another  portion  is  "  in  the  new  and  rival  collection  in 
the  Parks."  There  is  similar  separation  between  two  parts  of  a 
collection  of  gold  earrings  and  necklaces  from  Greece.  No  donor's 
name  is  appended  to  these  last ;  but  a  card  sets  forth  that  they 
came  from  "  Gurgan."  Where  is  Gurgan?  In  the  Ashmolean 
are  some  Egyptian  remains,  brought,  we  believe,  by  Mr.  Chester 
himself,  from  a  mound  in  the  Delta.  They  are  partly  concealed 
by  slabs  of  wood  on  which  are  laid  photographs  of  Roman  sculp- 
ture. The  pictures  which  formerly  hung  in  this  Museum  have 
been  taken  down  and  packed  away  in  boxes,  stored  in  the  Clarendon 
Building.  The  most  interesting  object  in  the  Ashmolean  is,  of 
course,  the  stela,  which  bears  the  name  of  Senda,  an  Egyptian 
king  who  reigned  among  the  Pharaohs  of  the  second  dynasty,  at  a 
period  so  remote  that  some  have  placed  it  three  centuries  before 
Creation.  Will  it  be  believed,  asks  Mr.  Chester,  that  the  other 
day  the  written  description  appended  to  this  venerable  monument 
contained  two  instances  of  false  spelling?  The  crowded  state 
of  the  Ashmolean  is  caused  by  the  appropriation  of  the  upper 
chamber  for  an  examination  hall,  an  appropriation  which  is  pro- 
bably illegal.  The  vault  in  which  the  Arundel  marbles  are  deposited 
also  contains  some  zoological  and  other  specimens,  including  a 
stuffed  bullock  and  some  castor-oil  beans.  A  number  of  valuable 
objects  in  silver,  amber,  agate,  and  other  precious  materials,  from 
the  celebrated  Tradescant  collection,  which  have  long  been  packed 
away  in  an  outhouse,  have  been  made  "  the  subject  of  a  painful 
correspondence."  The  keepership  of  the  Ashmolean,  which  seems 
to  have  been  an  honorary  office  till  lately,  ha3  been  endowed  by 
the  munificence  of  Mr.  Parker  with  lool.  a  year,  out  of  which  the 
assistant  keeper  and  a  boy  have  to  be  paid.  Mr.  Chester  suggests 
that  the  keepership  should  be  annexed  to  a  professorship  of  archae- 
ology, and  complains  that  the  Commission  has  done  nothing  in 
regard  to  this  subject.  But  before  such  an  arrangement  is  made 
for  the  Ashmolean  the  University  has  to  endow  a  chair  of 
Egyptology,  which,  in  common  with  Cambridge,  it  still  wants. 
The  question  of  the  catalogues  also  exercises  Mr.  Chester's  mind, 
and  the  statement  he  makes  that  Mr.  Parker  has  himself,  at  his 
own  expense,  had  to  get  some  of  them  printed,  will  cause  surprise, 
and,  we  may  hope,  shame.  Mr.  Chester  finally  recommends  the 
purchase  of  a  few  glass  cases,  the  resumption  by  the  museum  of 
the  upper  chamber,  the  restoration  to  light  and  air  of  the  abstracted 
pictures,  the  combination  of  the  various  kinds  of  antiquities,  the 
removal  of  stutl'ed  beasts  from  the  already  overcrowded  Ash- 
molean, and  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  works  of  art 
in  the  Taylor  Buildings.  These  are  not  unreasonable  requests.  The 
real  difficulty  is  to  find  some  one  sufficiently  public  spirited  to  sacri- 
fice time  and  trouble  to  put  things  in  order.  It  is  likely  that  a 
rigid  enforcement  of  laws  already  in  existence  would  be  sufficient. 
There  are  probably  conditions  attached  to  many  of  the  gifts  and 
bequests  from  which  the  collections  have  been  most  largely  re- 
cruited, which,  if  carried  out,  would  give  a  reformer  great  power. 
A  very  moderate  expenditure  would  remove  from  the  University 
what  is,  even  to  people  who  do  not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Chester,  a 
scandal  and  shame.  The  treasures  in  every  branch  of  art  and 
antiquity  hidden  away  at  Oxford  are  probably  unrivalled,  and  it 
is  the  manifest  duty  of  the  authorities  not  only  to  make  them 
accessible,  but  by  their  stores  of  learning  to  elucidate  and  illus- 
trate their  meaning. 
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SOME  CLASSICAL  TEXTS  AND  NOTES.* 

\TR  PAGE,  in  his  edition  of  the  Second  Book  of  Horace's 
.LV-L  Odes,  keeps  as  well  in  view  as  in  the  First  Book  his 
scope  as  the  editor  of  an  elementary  classic ;  while  never  wit- 
tingly shirking  a  difficulty,  he  purveys  also  food  of  the  simplest 
shape,  enabling  the  teachable  and  observant  tiro  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  Horace  as  he  proceeds,  noting  curious  uses  of 
words— e.g.  in  Ode  i.  5,  "cruoribus"  (rare  iu  the  plural,  but  see 
Verg.  /En.  iv.  687,  "  atros  siccabat  veste  cruores,"  "  she  kept  try- 
ing to  staunch  the  stream  of  blood  which  kept  bursting  out 
afresh  ").  In  that  passage,  says  Mr.  Page,  the  force  of  the  plural 
is  obvious.  Here  it  refers  to  the  several  spillings  of  blood — e.g.  at 
Pharsalia,  Thapsus,  and  Philippi.  Elsewhere  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  "  jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces  Terret  equos,  equi- 
tumque  vultus,"  fugaces  is  proleptic — the  sudden  flash  of  weapons 
in  front  of  them  frightens  the  horses  so  that  they  take  to 
flight.  Something  might  be  said  on  the  effect  of  assonance  here, 
but  it  is  more  notable  that  Mr.  Page  impresses  the  poet's  design  to 
bring  vividly  into  his  picture  the  pale  panic-stricken  faces  of  the 
men  he  had  seen  flying  for  life  at  Philippi.  In  the  Second^  Ode, 
v.  5,  "extento  asvo"  is  explained,  with  an  eye  to  the  connexion  of 
"sevum"  with  aid,  as  not "  through  long  ages,"  but  "with  his  span  of 
life  extended  beyond  the  grave" ;  and  in  v.  6  Horace  is  pronounced 
to  use  "animi"  as  a  simple  genitive  of  quality;  "Proculeius  notus 
animi  paterni "  being  a  short  form  for  "  Proculeius  illustrious  "  (as 
being  a  man)  "  of  fatherly  affection."  In  ii.  22  he  hits  the  certain 
sense  of  "  propriamque  laurum  "  in  seeing  that  the  reward  of  virtue 
is  a  crown  "  that  fadeth  not  away,"  and  parallels  this  use  by 
Sat.  ii.  2,  134,  Ep.  ii.  2,  170-6.  In  Ode  vii.  6,  "Cum  quo 
morantem  ssepe  diem  mero  fregi,"  Mr.  Page  discards  the  far- 
fetched explanations  of  Wickham  and  Orelli,  and  rests  on  the 
simple  interpretation,  "  with  whom  oft  have  I  crushed,  or  broken 
the  back  of,  a  lagging  day  by  aid  of  wine."  Space  is  wanting  to 
pluck  all  the  simple  flowers  of  this  brief  common-sense  scholarly 
commentary,  and  we  have  dwelt  on  it  too  long  already,  to  do  more 
than  notice  the  sound  illustration  of  Ode  xiv.  19,  "  Damnatusque 
longi  Sisyphus  /Eolides  laboris,"  where  Page  notes  the  discrepancy 
between  this  construction  and  the  genitive  of  the  charge,  explained 
by  "  crimine "  understood.  Here  "  Longi  laboris  "  is  the  sentence  not 
the  charge,  as  Li  vy  has  damnatus  voti,  "condemned  to  pay  the  thing 
vowed"  (Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  3, 11.)  We  can  assure  our  readers  that 
the  more  they  study  these  lucid  notes,  the  sounder  will  grow  their 
scholarship. 

It  i3  a  labour  of  love  which  Messrs.  Rivington  have  accom- 
plished in  their  neat-typed  reprint  of  the  Bucolics,  Georgics,  and 
AYneid  on  the  basis  of  *Ribbeck's  text,  on  a  scale  for  eyes  past 
their  first  keenness  of  vision.  Open  it  where  we  will,  each 
page  exhibits  some  discrepancy  from  other  variant  readings — 
e.g.  in  the  Second  Book  of  the  yEneid,  this  text  places  a  period 
alter  "  dolorem  " — at  the  end  of  v.  3  "  Infandum — dolorem" — 
and  so  connects  all  between  "  ut  opes  "  and  "  magna  fui "  with 
"quis  talia  fando  Temperet  a  lacrimis."  Again  at  v.  75  this  text 
retains,  in  place  of"  Quidve  ferat,  memoret "  (Heyne's  reading  and 
pointing),  Ribbeck's  conjecture,  characterized  by  Conington  as 
"unhappy,"  "  Quive  fuat,  memores  quai  sit,"  &c.  At  138  of  the 
same  book  "Nec  duplices  nato3"  is  adopted  by  Ribbeck  for  dulces 
as  a  reading  mentioned  by  Servius,  and  found  in  Pal.  a.  m.  p.,  and 
once  more,  at  v.  346,  where  Coreebus  is  described  as 

Infelix  qui  non  sponsaj  pnecepta  furentis 
Audieiit ! 

we  are  glad  to  find  that  Ribbeck's  sympathies  are  with  the  sub- 
junctive, though  several  M8S.,  and  among  them  two  of  his  cursives, 
have  audierat.  The  edition  will  bo  valuable  in  a  textual  point  of 
view,  and  charmingly  handy. 

We  cannot  find  in  Mr.  Litting's  Myths  from  the  Metamor- 
phoses, told  in  English,  anything  novel  in  idea  or  execution. 
The  author  has  seemingly  taken  fifteen  of  Ovid's  mythic  tales, 
tacked  a  moral  to  each,  and  then  gone  about  to  imply  that 
others  are  understood  beside  those  expressed.  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha,  Phaethon,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Atlas,  Andromeda, 
Orpheus,  Andromeda,  Atalanta,  Orpheus,  and  half  a  dozen  others, 
are  the  tales  which  Mr.  Litting  has  set  before  uncritical  readers 
currente  calamo,  and  without  much  research  or  much  indebtedness 
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to  the  Latin.  The  venture  strikes  us  as  superfluous,  when  the 
young  reader  has  already  such  preparatory  helps  as  Blackwood's 
Ancient  Classics  for  English  Readers,  and  Professor  Church's 
Stories  from  Homer,  Horace,  Virgil,  the  Tragics,  and  Herodotus, 
which  furnish  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  masters. 
Although  where  in  X.  Orpheus,  pp.  67-71,  Mr.  Lifting  diverges 
into  poetry,  and  varies  his  prosaic  role  by  a  set  of  stanzas  imitative 
of  Pope's  Ode  on  "  St.  Cecilia's  Day,"  he  to  some  extent  enlivens 
his  matter,  we  cannot  say  that  he  is  equally  successful  when  he 
prints  for  the  finale  of  the  myth  of  Phaethon  the  inscription  of 
the  Hesperides  on  his  tomb : — 

Phaethon  lies  buried  here  ; 
Of  sun-god's  car  the  charioteer 

He  needs  must  be  ; 
In  vain  the  mighty  feat  he  tried. 
For  in  the  great  attempt  he  died 

Lamentably. 

A  far  more  practical  and  distinct  help  to  modern  scholarship  is 
given  in  the  other  volume  which  comes  to  us  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Newman  and  Co.,  and  presents  the  etymologic  notes  of  Mr. 
"Williams,  a  former  Scholar  of  Trinity,  on  the  Fourth  Book  of  Ovid's 
Pontic  Epistles.  With  a  tenacity  highly  creditable,  he  follows 
Mr.  Roby's  lead  in  explaining  all  the  more  noteworthy  phases  of 
the  subjunctive  mood,  and  according  to  his  limits  deduces  from 
his  text  the  principles  of  comparative  philology.  Those  who  have- 
not  studied  Ovid's  Pontic  Epistles  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of 
the  selection  of  the  Fourth  Book  for  thus  illustrating,  and  find  in  the 
Epistles  of  Ovid  to  Sextus  Pompeius  (i.  iv.  v.  xv.),  to  Severus  (pro- 
bably the  epic  poet  named  by  Quintilian,  I.  0.  x.  1,  89),  and  to  an 
anonymous  faithless  friend  (Ep.  iii.)  ample  field  for  gathering  fresh 
proofs  of  Ovidian  variety  and  easy  versatility.  In  the  First  Epistle 
(17-8),  "  Da  mihi,  siquid  ea  est,  hebetanteni  pectora  Lethen" — 
"  Grant  me,  if  there  be  such  a  thing, 1  a  Lethe  steeping  breasts  in 
oblivion,  still,  I  cannot  forget  thee.' " — Mr.  Williams  points  an 
instance  of  the  current  unbelief  in  the  old  mythology  among  the 
educated  Romans  of  Ovid's  day,  and  later  on,  at  v.  28,  "  Quod  fecit, 
quisque  tuetur  opus,"  the  poet  is  shown  to  compare  his  own  con- 
nexion to  Sextus  Pompeius,  his  patron,  with  that  of  their  respective 
masterpieces,  to  the  famous  artists  of  antiquity,  and  imply  (as 
in  v.  2,  "  debitor  vitae  ")  that  he  owes  his  existence  as  much  to 
Pompeius  as  they  theirs  to  their  makers.  On  i.  29,  "  Artificis 
Coi"  is  of  course  Apelles,  though  strictly  perhaps  a  native  of 
Colophon,  and  in  the  reference  to  his  Venus  Anadyomene  "  Arcis 
Actsea?,"  in  31,  stands  for  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  where,  as  Mr. 
Williams  shows  from  Wordsworth's  "  Greece,"  were  three  statues 
by  Phidias  of  Minerva,  one  of  ivory  and  two  of  bronze.  In  vv.  33- 
34  the  context  points  the  right  sense  of  the  second  line — 

Vindicat  ut  Calatnis  laudem,  quos  fecit,  equorum ; 
Ut  similis  verx  vacca  Myronis  opus. 

"As  Calamis"  (a  famous  sculptor, contemporary  with  Ageladas,  the 
master  of  Phidias)  "claims  the  praise  of  the  horses  he  wrought ;  and 
as  the  life-like  cow  is  Myron's  work,  so  I,"  says  the  poet,  "  not  the 
least  part  of  thy  property,  regard  myself  as  the  work  and  task  of 
thy  protection."  In  the  Second  Epistle  the  poet  shrinks  from  re- 
plying in  poetry  to  Severus,  because  poetry,  so  far  from  being  a 
gain  to  him,  had  been  the  source  of  all  his  trouble,  and  "  because 
to  write  a  poem  which  you  can  read  to  no  one  is  the  same  as 
dancing  in  the  dark  " — cf.  v.  33.  In  the  26th  verse  of  the  Third 
Epistle  the  first  word,  "  venisset,"  is  rightly  explained  as  "  venire 
debuit,"  the  passive  subjunctive  of  Roby,  §  1604.  In  all  but  its 
attention  to  comparative  philology,  however,  Mr.  G.  II.  Ilallam'a 
edition  of  Ovid's  Easti,  the  work  of  a  Harrow  master  educated  at 
Shrewsbury,  is  the  completer  book  of  the  two.  Written  for 
young  boys,  it  is  accommodated  also  to  the  uses  of  older  readers. 
Grammar  dilliculties  have  been  carefully  dealt  with,  as  well  as 
those  of  mythology  and  antiquities,  and  in  the  appendices  Mr. 
Ilallani  has  acted  on  Professor  Mayor's  hint,  and  collected  a 
number  of  instances  of  the  less  common  constructions  and  gram- 
matical usages  found  in  it.  Using  generally  for  his  text  Merkel 
and  for  his  work  Gicrig,  Keightley,  Paley,  and  Professor  Ramsay's 
selections  from  Ovid,  lie  has  produced  a  work  handy  as  Paley's, 
and,  it  seems  to  us,  more  copious,  if  less  critical.  Without  seek- 
ing further  than  the  poet's  conversation  with  tho  early  deity 
Janus  (62-310),  we  glean  an  insight  into  tho  storo  of  various 
erudition  with  which  these  notes  are  replete— e.g.  on  i.  75,  "  Et 
sonet  accensis  spica  Cilissa  focis?  "  "  How  tho  pistil  of  tho  saffron 
plant  (hest  grown  in  Cilicia)  crackles  if  thrown  on  tho  lightod 
altar,  and  so  is  a  good  omen" — a  bit  of  folklore  applied  to  nuts  in 
Burns's  "  Halloween."  Tho  white  oxen  of  Clitumnus  aro  quoted 
from  Macaulay  for  the  "  Ilerba  Falisca"  of  84.  Tho  patent  deri- 
vations of  PululciitH  and  CIumus  are  traced  in  noto  to  v.  129  ;  and 
in  that  on  136  we  see  why,  according  to  Ovid,  Janus,  liko  every 
janua,  has  two  faces,  one  looking  ut  the  outer  world  (populum), 
the  other  {Larcm)  the  household  god  (136).  In  165,  &c,  wo  aro 
taught  why  New  Year's  Day  is  not  a  holiday,  and  get  tho  exact 
sense  of  delibat. — gotH  11  taste  of  work  hg  practice  ;  and  at  v.  189 
find  the  ancestry  of  Now  Year's  gifts  in  gilded  date  palm,  fig, 
honied  sweets,  mid  the  small  brass  coins  which  the  Itomnus  culled 
slrrrue,  and  tho  French  itrennes.  As  might  be  exported,  the  pilot's 
derivation  of  Latium  from  "  latento  Dai,"  l>ocauso  Saturn  in  uxilo 
lay  hid  there,  is  got  right  by  the  philologor's  connexion  of  tho 
word  with  neurit,  the  broad  plain,  n  having  dropped  out.  Wo 
can  promiso  an  agreeable  guide  to  the  poet's  teaching  and  its 
setting  right  in  Mr.  Hallum's  pages. 

A  fmouniblo  opinion  hi!  been  already  pronounced  on  Mr. 
I'retor's  careful  editing  of  tho  earlier  books  of  tho  Anabasis, and  ho 
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has  evinced  his  wonted  acumen  and  critical  skill  in  the  Seventh 
Book,  which  concludes  the  work.  The  prefatory  analysis  may  ho 
consulted  with  advantage,  as  too  may  G rote's  "  Greece  "  (  vol.  xi.) 
and  Sir  Alexander  Grant's  "  Xenophou  for  English  Headers  "  in 
Blackwood's  Series. 

Dr.  llolden's  co-operation  with  the  German  editors,  Wutider 
and  Kopke,  to  arm  English  students  and  public  schoolboys  with  a 
thorough  edition  of  Cicero's  oration  for  U  nee  us  Plancius,  deserves 
warmer  approval  than  our  space  can  accord.  With  but  one 
or  two  marked  exceptions  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
specimens  preserved  to  us  of  Cicero's  oratory,  and  its  bearing  on 
canvassing,  electioneering,  political  tactics,  and  the  use  of  the 
ballot  at  Home  should  have  justified  long  ago  its  edition 
in  the  Pitt  Press  Series,  by  a  scholar  as  great  with  Cicero  as  he 
is  with  Aristophanes.  Dr.  H.  A.  Holdeo  will  be  found  to  have 
fulfilled  his  task  in  such  wise  as  to  have  slurred  no  difficulty,  left 
no  authority  unconsulted,  called  to  aid  a  sound  choice  of 
grammars,  and  furnished  his  introduction  with  all  the  information 
on  "  ambitus,"  "  sodalicia,-'  "  coitio,"  and  similar  technical  terms 
as  have  to  be  continually  recurred  to  in  the  course  of  this  most 
attractive  oration.  In  p.  xxxvi.  it  is  clearly  defined  that  "  sodali- 
tates"  or  "  collegia  sodalicia  "  as  would  be  the  title  in  full,  were 
brotherhoods  for  feasting  and  sacrifices  belonging  to  the  same 
temple-worship,  and  "collegia"  associations  of  experts  to  main- 
tain the  traditions  of  their  calling,  or  of  the  lower  ranks  to  pro- 
pagate their  political  views.  Dr.  Ilolden  makes  it  plain  in  §  24 
what  was  the  critnen  sodalicii  which  formed  the  acte  el'  accusation 
of  Gnseus  Plancius,  and  we  need  but  direct  the  student  to 
the  commentary  on  the  chapters  of  the  text,  to  introduce  him 
to  an  exhaustive  and  lucid  account  of  the  whole  action  before 
the  Indices,  and  make  him  fully  acquainted  with  all  the 
points  and  niceties  of  the  case.  "Without  attempting  an 
analysis  of  Cicero's  speech,  which  is  said  without  any  certain 
ancient  authority  to  have  procured  Plancius's  acquittal,  we 
may  draw  attention  to  a  locus  classicus  in  c.  ix.,  illustrating  the 
orator's  high-flown  compliments  to  the  Publicani,  or  "  farmers  of 
the  public  revenue,"  of  whom  Plancius's  father  was  one,  and  who 
as  a  body  were  convertible  terms  with  the  Equites ;  and  a  little 
after,  in  the  latter  half  of  Chapter  x.,  Cicero's  eloquent  comparison 
of  the  honourable  remembrance  of  the  people  of  Minturnaa  with 
the  shelter  they  gave  to  Marius  in  his  exile,  with  the  honour- 
able desert  of  Plancius  for  according  shelter,  succour,  means  of 
restoration  from  banishment  to  himself,  Cicero,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  exile.  An  honourable  notice  should  be  made  of  the  chronology 
of  Cicero's  life  (xlvii.-lix.),  a  valuable  appendix  on  the  text;  and 
two  indices,  one  geographical  and  historical,  the  other  rerum  et 
verborum. 

Tor  the  last  volume  on  our  list,  the  second  volume  of  Cicero's 
De  Oratore  libri  trcs,  of  which  the  date  was  the  autumn  of  B.C.  91, 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Clarendon  Press,  which  will  no  doubt  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  work  of  the  Professor  of  Latin  in  the 
Victoria  University,  when  it  is  completed.  The  original  presents  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  of  the  greatest  orators  of  the  pra3- 
Ciceronian  age — namely,  Licinius  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius ;  and 
the  subject  deals  in  the  First  Book  with  the  studies  required  for 
an  orator,  in  the  Second  with  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter, 
and  in  the  Third  with  the  form  and  delivery  of  a  speech.  Judging 
by  the  book  before  us,  we  are  impressed  by  Cicero's  grasp  of  sub- 
ject, ease,  and  vivacity  ;  and  consider  his  treatise,  though  lacking 
the  art  of  a  Platonic  dialogue,  at  once  attractive  and  instructive". 
As,  however,  the  commentary  on  the  First  Book,  which  would 
have  contained  Professor  Wilkius's  introduction  to  the  whole  sub- 
ject, is  not  to  our  hand,  it  must  suflice  to  say  of  Vol.  II.  that  it 
quite  realizes,  what  might  have  been  inferred  from  Professor 
Wilkins's  further  undertakings  on  Latin  literature,  his  copious 
collateral  research,  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  dramatis 
persona,  and  his  steadfast  rule  of  leaving  no  critical  or  grammatical 
question  unsifted.  A  thorough  edition  of  the  De  Oratore  would 
be  a  boon  of  price  to  the  scholar  and  the  rhetorician. 


BOOKS  ON  RIDING* 

THE  simultaneous  appearance  of  three  practical  treatises  on 
riding  is  a  somewhat  strange  coincidence.  Undoubtedlv  riding 
is  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  English  people  ;  and  all  the  three 
books,  which  are  more  or  less  complementary  to  each  other,  may 
be  studied  with  advantage.  Any  visitor  to  the  Park  or  frequenter 
of  the  hunting-field  must  be  satisfied  that  there  is  ample  room  for 
improvement  even  among  those  who  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
flower  of  English  equestrians.  It  is  clear  that  the  education  of 
the  manege  must  either  have  been  altogether  neglected  or  con- 
ducted upon  principles  that  are  radically  vicious.  Ungraceful 
seats  are  only  too  common ;  heavy  hands  are  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception ;  many  riders  visibly  trust  themselves  to  the  training 
and  steadiness  of  well-broken  horses,  and  would  be  all  abroad 
did  their  horses  show  au  excess  of  light-heartedness  or  indulge 
in  any  ugly  tricks  of  temper.  And  we  are  persuaded  that  many 
people  who  can  ride  'tolerably  well   arc  grossly  ignorant  of 

•  Ladies  on  Horseback.  By  Mrs.  Tower  O'Dor.oL'hue.  Allen  &  Co. 
1881. 

Riding  on  tin  Flat  and  Across  Country.  By  Captain  M.  EL  Haves 
Thnckcr  &  Co.  1881. 

Uow  to  Ride  and  School  a  Horse.  Uv  Edward  L.  Anderson.  Allen  & 
Co.  1881. 


horseflesh  and  of  stable  matters  generally.  They  have  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  everything  to  their  grooms ;  they  know 
nothing  of  the  philosophy  of  shoeing,  bitting,  or  even  saddling  ; 
and,  having  learned  to  mount  and  sit  fast  in  the  saddle,  are  con- 
tent to  trust  everything  else  to  Providence.  To  riders  who  have 
never  exercised  their  brains  the  study  of  scientific  riding  literature 
is  much  to  bo  recommended.  Doubtless  there  aro  many  things 
that  can  only  be  taught  by  practice,  or  which  are  only  likely  to  be 
seriously  laid  to  heart  when  explained  by  vivd  voce  instruction. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  readable  book  on  horsemanship  may  be 
usefully  suggestive  in  many  ways,  when  it  has  given  the  spur  to 
the  dormant  intelligence;  and  some  of  its  mo9t  useful  directions, 
though  they  seem  to  bo  truisms  or  self-evident,  may  nevertheless 
cotno  as  revelations  to  the  ignorant  novice.  On  one  point  these 
volumes  are  harmoniously  discouraging — namely,  that  there  are 
confirmed  habits  fatal  to  fine  riding,  of  which  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  break  oneself.  Both  Mrs.  Power  O'Uonoghuo  and 
Captain  Hayes  are  agreed  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  learn  the  art  when  very  young.  Indeed,  it  is  Mrs. 
O'Donoghue's  opinion  that  girls  had  better  not  be  taught  to 
ride  till  in  their  sixteenth  year.  Before  that  age,  their  frames, 
she  thinks,  aro  too  feeble  ;  they  are  apt  to  acquire  an  un- 
gainly seat,  and  may  even  do  permanent  injury  to  the  spine. 
Captain  Hayes  asserts  that  some  of  the  straightest  gentlemen 
riders  he  has  ever  known  never  crossed  a  horse  till  they  were 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  though  possibly  their  seats  were 
scarcely  so  assured  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  the  saddle 
from  boyhood.  But  if,  for  example,  the  rider  is  once  habituated 
to  steady  himself  by  his  unfortunate  horse's  mouth,  the  odds  are 
greatly  against  his  ever  being  cured,  although  his  eyes  may  be 
opened  to  the  folly  of  the  practice.  Instinct  will  still  be  quicker 
than  reflection  ;  and  at  each  movement  that  threatens  to  shdke  his 
equilibrium,  he  catches  nervously  at  the  support  he  has  become 
used  to.  The  secret  of  a  secure  and  graceful  seat,  and  of  the  light 
hands  as  well,  which  are  indispensable  to  fine  horsemanship,  is 
riding  from  balance.  And  every  beginner  would  do  well  to  lay  to 
heart  Captain  Hayes's  recommendation  to  practise  without  stirrups. 
Once  independent  of  those  useful  aids  to  equitation,  the  confidence 
when  you  feel  tbem  under  the  feet  is  sublime ;  and,  moreover, 
it  makes  you  independently  indifferent  to  the  accidents  to  leathers 
and  buckles  which  might  otherwise  spoil  many  a  "good  thing  "  irj 
the  hunting-field. 

Both  Mrs.  Power  O'Donoghue  and  Captain  Hayes  are  recognized 
authorities,  whose  knowledge  of  their  subjects  is  beyond  question, 
and  whose  opinions  may  be  accepted  with  reasoning  confidence. 
On  some  minor  matters  they  differ,  such  for  example  as  the  best 
methods  with  a  rearing  horse ;  but  on  the  whole  they  are  very 
closely  in  agreement,  and  Captain  Hayes  repeatedly  quotes  the 
lady  with  approval.    Mrs.  O'Donoghue's  book  is  addressed  to 
ladies  and  will  be  found  the  lighter  reading  for  both  sexes.  She 
enlivens  it  with  anecdotes  and  her  personal  adventures;  and 
introduces  besides  tho^e  personal  and  feminine  touches  which  give 
us  the  sense  of  her  individuality  pervading  her  pages.  We 
have  one  of  these,  and  a  rather  amusing  one,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  chapter.    She  pays  a  tribute  to  the  Empress  of 
Austria,  which  we  do  not   doubt   is  very  well   deserved,  as 
"  not  only  a  perfect  woman,  but  an  angel  of  light  and  goodness." 
If  all  ladies  rode  like  the  Empress  and  Mrs.  O'Donoghue,  there 
could  be  little  objection  to  their  riding  to  hounds.  But  for  ourselves, 
we  hold  the  ungallant  opinion  that  ladies,  as  a  rule,  are  out  of 
place  in  the  hunting-field,  and  that  their  presence  is  a  somewhat 
selfish   encroachment  on    the   plensure9   of  the  rougher  sex. 
"  Nimrod,"  in  the  famous  run  in  the  Quarterly,  tells  how  the 
flyers  declined  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  fallen,  because  "  the 
pace  was  too  good  to  inquire."    But,  if  a  lady  goes  down,  she 
must  be  picked  up,  should  the  excitement  of  the  chase  be  at  fever- 
heat  ;  and,  even  should  she  be  landed  in  less  serious  embarrass- 
ments, she  looks  for  the  attentions  a  man  is  constrained  to  render. 
Now  we  take  it  that,  short  of  an  actual  catastrophe,  the  simple 
and  selfish  motto  of  the  bunt  should  be,  "  every  one  for  himself 
and  Providence  for  us  all."    Nor  do  we  consider  that  questions  of 
precedence  ought  to  crop  up  in  the  hunting-field,  as  in  the 
drawing-room  or  any  ground  that  is  common  to  the  sexes.  Mrs. 
Power  O'Donoghue  quotes  with  approval  the  chivalry  of  the  hunts- 
men who  had  been  won  over  by  her  diplomatic  civilities.    "  Many 
a  time,  when  I  have  been  holding  a  good  place  in  a  run,  we 
have  come   across  some  dangerous  fence  which  it  would  be 
death  to  ride  in  a  crowd,  and  the  huntsman's  shout  of  '  Let  the 
lady  first ! '  has  secured  her  a  safe  jump,  and  a  maintenance  of  my 
foremost  position."    The  lady  being  where  she  was,  the  courteous 
huntsmen   were   right.     But   we  are  misogynists  enough  to 
sympathize   with   those  who   are   checked   in   6uch  circum- 
stances.   If  all  ladies  went  like  Mrs.  O'Donoghue,  the  office  01 
pilot  might  be  a  pleasure  and  almost  a  sinecure.     But  her 
recommendation  to  novices  to  provide  themselves  suitably  with 
those  masculine  guides  and  guardian  angels  seems  to  speak 
volumes  for  the  good  nature  of  gentlemen.    As  6he  reminds 
them,  they  will  probably  get  into  scrapes,  and  in  any  case  will 
need  careful  looking  after.     But  if  young  ladies  will  go  out 
hunting  and  get  off  the  roads,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  benefit 
bv  Mrs.  O'Donoghue's  counsels.    It  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  her  instructions,  which  are  exhaustive  and  embrace  every- 
thing, from  the  young  girl's  introduction  to  her  first  pony  to  the 
treatment  of  the  fagged  hunter  in  the  stable  when  he  has  come 
home  from  a  hard  run.    The  chapter  on  dress  is,  of  cours3, 
especially  valuable;  it  is  written  with  the  authority  that  comes  oi 
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Taried  experience,  and  shows  excellent  taste  and  some  humour  as 
well.  Captain  Hayes  pays  it  the  compliment  of  borrowing  from 
it.  And  few  things  in  her  volume  have  pleased  us  more  than  the 
way  in  which  she  advocates  kindness  to  horses.  She  makes  friends 
9f  her  own  animals,  and  has  her  reward  in  their  gratitude  and 
affection.  She  tells  us  that  her  favourite  hunter  follows  her  like 
a  dog,  and  has  carried  her  through  three  successive  seasons  "with- 
out one  single  display  of  sulk  or  bad  temper."  Yet  nobody  else 
can  do  anything  with  him,  and  "  he  simply  refuses  to  be  ridden." 

The  books  by  the  gentlemen  are  more  exclusively  technical,  and 
intended  chiefly  for  men.  Captain  Hayes  handles  his  subjects 
methodically  like  Mr.  Anderson,  but  he  goes  into  more  minute 
'.  detail  and  is  far  more  comprehensive.  His  lucid  directions  for 
handling  the  reins,  &c,  are  accompanied  by  clever  little  illustra- 
tions, which  make  them  still  more  easily  intelligible.  He  imagines 
cases  of  horses  with  various  tricks  and  vices,  indicating  the  most 
approved  manners  of  dealing  with  these.  He  and  Mr.  Anderson 
are  at  one  as  to  the  qualities  which  are  indispensable  to  making  a 
firet-rate  horseman,  who  ought  to  have  nerve,  patience,  and 
firmness,  with  good  temper  beyond  all.  Servants  are  inclined  to 
be  rough,  and  easily  fly  into  a  passion ;  in  their  ignorance  they  treat 
high  spirits  or  timidity  as  faults,  and  accordingly  many  good  animals 
are  irretrievably  spoiled.  Mr.  Anderson  gives  a  useful  suggestion  as  to 
a  nervous  horse,  with  a  habit  of  shying,  when  he  advises  the  rider 
to  seem  to  pay  as  little  attention  as  possible.  When  the  rider 
excites  himself,  the  horse  is  confirmed  in  the  idea  that  there  is 
really  danger  in  the  object  that  alarms  him.  And  in  the  matter 
of  stumbling  Captain  Hayes  goes  into  its  theory,  drawing  distinc- 
tions that  may  be  very  serviceable.  He  explains  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  stumbling.  One  is  really  dangerous,  when  the  horse 
is  either  weak  in  the  forelegs,  or  cramped  in  the  action,  or  with 
the  physical  defect  of  too  straight  shoulders.  But  when  stumbling 
arises  from  the  knee  beiug  insufficiently  bent  or  the  toe  unduly 
depressed,  thereby  catching  upon  any  inequality  in  the  ground,  it 
may  be  safely  disregarded,  unless  the  animal  is  intended  for  show 
rather  than  use.  We  may  add,  for  ourselves,  that  we  have  ridden 
excellent  horses  with  this  failing ;  that,  frequently  as  they  might 
trip  or  stumble,  experience  told  us  that  they  were  absolutely  sure- 
footed ;  but  that  what  we  chiefly  objected  to  was  that,  in  cases 
when  they  were  nervous,  each  trip  led  almost  invariably  to  a  suc- 
cession of  others.  That  such  stumbling  comes  of  a  slovenly  manner 
of  going  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  happens  comparatively  seldom 
in  exhilarating  weather  or  when  the  horse  has  been  brought  fresh 
out  of  the  stable ;  but  when  listless  and  languid,  or  when  fatigue 
begins  to  tell,  then  you  are  quickly  made  aware  of  his  condition  by  his 
blundering.  Captain  Hayes's  chapters  on  flat-racing,  steeple-chasing, 
and  training  will  be  read  with  interest  even  by  amateurs.  He  backs 
up  his  own  opinions  and  experiences  on  those  subjects  by  com- 
munications from  well-known  trainers  and  jockeys.  As  to  giving 
"  orders"  in  a  race,  bis  ideas  seem  to  us  very  sensible.  With  a 
young  hand  instruction  may  be  necessary ;  but  if  the  jockey  be  a 
fairly  good  one,  the  riding  should  be  lelt  to  his  discretion.  It  is 
impossible  to  foresee  all  possible  circumstances,  and  decisions  must 
be  taken  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  As  for  starting,  he  calls 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  "  getting  off"  as  quickly  as  possible — 
a  matter  in  which,  though  it  is  obviously  of  paramount  import- 
ance, some  people  would  appear  to  be  strangely  indifferent.  As 
he  says,  "  whatever  distance  is  lost  at  the  start  must  be  made  up 
when  the  horses  are  galloping,  at  which  time  the  effort  to  regain 
the  lost  lengths  may  very  possibly  be  equivalent  to  throwing  away 
an  advantage  of  as  many  pounds."  Necessarily  we  have  only 
skimmed  these  books,  nor  was  it  possible  to  do  more  within  the 
limits  of  an  article.  But  we  hope  that  even  our  somewhat 
desultory  observations  may  be  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  their 
merits. 


VISITED  ON  Till:  CHILDREN.* 

IN  this  book  an  interesting  story  is  mndo  out  of  painful  and 
unpromising  materials.  The  title,  indeed,  does  not  lead  one  to 
expect  an  enlivening  narrative.  Nor  is  the  tale  relieved,  as  a 
melancholy  tale  often  is,  by  much  wit  or  humour  in  the  telling. 
The  dialogue  however,  though  not  witty,  is  sufficiently  pointed  ; 
and  the  writer  has  the  good  judgment  to  let  the  characters  show 
themselves  in  their  speech  and  conduct,  and  not  to  show  them  by 
means  of  loDg  dissertations  about  them.  The  plot  is  good  enough 
to  keep  the  reader's  curiosity  alive  till  the  end  of  the  third  volume, 
and  the  writing  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly  good.  Wo  find  now 
and  then  faulty  L'nglisb,  as  in  tho  phrase  "  he  might  bo  relied 
on  to  do  that  much";  and  faulty  French,  such  as  on  rcvient 
toujourt  &  tes  premieres  amours ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
these  sins  are  not  frequent,  and  that  tho  stylo  is,  on  tho  whole,  ac- 
curate and  readable.  It  is  only  when  the  writer  attempts  tho  nigh 
tragic  strain  that  it  becomes  absurd  or  meaningless,  and  happily 
the  general  tenor  of  the  writing  is  modest  and  unpretentious.  Tho 
story  opens  with  a  prologue,  which  serves,  not  to  explain  tho  suc- 
ceeding incidents— for  the  full  explanation  does  not  corno  till  tho 
end  of  tho  book — but  to  arouse  the  reader's  curiosity  about  them. 
We  are  shown  a  death-bed  scene  in  a  little  cottage  in  St.  John's 
Wood,  where  a  young  girl  lives  under  the  charge  of  a  certain 
Dr.  Hamilton,  a  rising  light  of  the  medical  profession.  Tho  girl 
has  been  brought  there  by  him,  and  is  supported  arid  tended  in 
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her  illness  by  him.  She  dies,  and  her  death  and  the  doctor's  grief 
at  it  are  witnessed  by  the  young  wife  of  the  latter,  who  has  re- 
ceived information  of  her  husband's  visits  to  the  girl,  and 
contrives  to  steal  in  unobserved  upon  the  scene.  The  natural 
inference  which  she  draws  turns  out  at  the  end  of  the  story  not 
to  be  the  true  one ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  facts  prove  to  be  not  such 
as  are  likely  to  promote  domestic  happiness ;  and  between  the  doctor 
and  his  wife  there  is  thenceforward  an  estrangement.  She  quits 
the  scene,  as  the  author  says  in  the  tragico-mysterious  style  to 
which  we  have  referred,  "  wearing  that  same  white  mask  pressed 
down  upon  her  face  as  though  death  itself  had  branded  it  there, 
the  sign  manual  of  some  unhallowed  act  never  to  be  taken  away 
or  obliterated  on  this  side  the  grave ;  and — we  shall  meet  her 
again  years  after — it  never  is." 

Years  after  a  certain  Mrs.  Dysart,  with  her  two  daughters, 
Sybil  and  Jenny,  appear  in  a  village  to  the  south  of  London, 
where  they  take  a  cottage  and  live  in  the  strictest  seclusion.  Their 
means  are  slender ;  and  the  mother,  though  understood  to  be  well 
connected  and  able  to  command  any  society  in  the  neighbourhood, 
does  all  she  can,  first  to  avoid  it  altogether,  and  afterwards,  when 
this  proves  impracticable,  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  her  relations 
with  it.  This  line  of  conduct  is  resented  by  some  of  the  newly 
enriched  families  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  ladies  of  which — as 
the  author  says  with  a  not  uncommon  confusion  of  a  famous  battle- 
field with  a  famous  milliner — get  their  dresses  from  Worth.  It  is 
not  till  Sybil  has  reached  the  age  of  twenty  and  Jenny  of  eighteen 
that  the  Dysarts  have  much  contact  with  the  outer  world.  By 
this  time  the  girls,  both  pretty  and  attractive,  can  no  longer,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  kept  in  seclusion ;  and  a  ball  at  a  Lady 
Ashleigh's,  sister-in-law  to  the  Rector's  wife,  and  one  of  the  few 
acquaintances  whom  Mrs.  Dysart  has  consented  to  make,  brings 
Sybil  forth  into  the  society  of  the  district.  Sybil,  the  heroine  of 
the  story,  is  interesting,  in  spite  of  her  want  of  strength  of  mind 
and  character,  partly  by  her  pathetic  fate,  and  partly  by  the  ardent 
and  unreasoning  affection  which  she  bestows  on  a  worthless  scamp 
who  afterwards  deserts  her.  She  first,  however,  is  engaged,  soon 
after  her  appearance  in  society,  to  Lionel  Ashleigh,  nephew  of 
Lady  Ashleigh,  and  son  of  the  Rector.  He  is  a  curate  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  behaves  from  first  to  last  in  the  most  exem- 
plary manner.  Possibly  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  he  fails  to 
fix  the  affections  which  he  seems  at  first  to  have  won,  and  is 
eclipsed  in  Sybil's  thoughts  by  Gareth  Vane,  a  man  of  the  worst 
character,  an  unscrupulous  trifler  with  the  feelings  of  all  fair  and 
accessible  ladies,  and  one  against  whom  wise  matrons  caution 
foolish  virgins,  with  the  natural  result  of  stimulating  the  interest 
and  curiosity  of  the  latter. 

Gareth  Vane,  the  wicked  hero  of  the  tale,  is  the  brother[of  Mrs. 
Hamilton.  Among  the  many  ladies  about  whom  he  hovers  is  a 
Mrs.  Beverley,  a  young,  handsome,  and  wealthy  widow,  much  in 
love  with  him,  but  willing  to  wait  her  time  and  too  clever  to 
frighten  away,  by  premature  attempts  to  fix  him,  an  admirer  who 
could  easily  console  himself  elsewhere.  Gareth  happens  to  be 
visiting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dysarts,  and  one  evening  has 
a  chance  meeting  with  Sybil,  whose  beauty  and  naivete  charm  him 
and  make  him  eager  to  know  more  about  her.  His  ardour  in- 
creases in  the  chase,  and  he  ends  by  being  partly  in  love,  partly 
ambitious  to  rob  Lionel  Ashleigh  of  his  promised  wife,  and 
partly  interested  in  the  game  he  is  playing.  Sybil  is  in  no  such 
mixed  state  of  mind.  She  falls  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Gareth,  will  believe  nothing  to  his  discredit,  and  after  one  or  two 
critical  interviews  with  the  two  admirers,  dismisses  Lionel  on  the 
plea  that  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind  when  she  accepted  him. 
She  naturally  has  to  pay  the  penalty  of  this  breach  of  her  en- 
gagement in  the  estrangement,  not  of  Lionel,  who  continues  to 
act  a  generous  and  unselfish  part  by  her,  but  of  Lionel's  relations, 
and  of  her  own  mother,  who  declines  even  to  speak  to  her.  Sybil's 
isolation,  her  clinging  trust  in  Gareth,  and  Jenny's  fidelity  in  not 
forsaking  a  sister  whose  blindness  she  deplores,  aro  prettily  do- 
scribed.  The  more  Gareth's  worthlessness  is  provod  to  her,  tho 
more  she  seems  to  idolize  him.  Gareth  has  impulsively  pledged 
himself  to  her,  but  hardly  has  he  done  so  when  he  feels  the  constraint 
of  his  new  ties,  and  tho  competing  fascinations  of  Mrs. 
Beverley.  At  tho  end  of  the  second  volume  tho  sort  of  mystery 
which  has  surrounded  tho  Dysart  household  is  dispelled  in  a  con- 
fession which  Mrs.  Dysart  makes  to  Lionel  Ashleigh,  tho  jilted 
lover.  It  turns  out  that  Mrs.  Dysart  is  the  sister-in-law  of  Amy 
Dysart,  tho  girl  whom  wo  see  on  her  death-bed  in  tho  prologue. 
When  she  first  marries,  her  husband's  sister  lives  with  them,  and 
tho  husband's  affection  for  his  sister  arouses  tho  jealousy  of  tho 
wife,  lie  was  at  first  Consul  at  Genoa,  but  his  removal  to  tho 
consulship  at  Fiume  is  turned  to  account  by  tho  wife  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  tho  young  girl.  She  prevails  on  him  to  send  his  sister 
to  a  school  at  Brighton,  and  intercepts  the  letters  which  Amy 
writes  to  him  complaining  of  her  new  life.  Tho  girl  at  last, 
receiving  no  answer  to  her  many  letters,  imagines  herself  forsaken, 
and  one  day  the  news  reaches  tho  Dysarts  at  l'iutno  that  she  has 
left  the  School,  leaving  no  tnin"<  behind  by  which  she  could  bo 
found.  Tho  next  news,  after  an  interval,  that  they  got  of  her  is 
tho  anonymous  announcement  that  she  is  (lend,  and  her  death  is 
followed  before  long  by  that  of  her  brother,  after  which  Mrs; 
Dysart  returns  with  her  children  to  Lnglnnd.  In  tho  glow  of  hor 
penitential  confession,  Mrs.  Dysart  consents  to  forgive  Sybil,  and 
BOM  to  her  dMghtor's  room  to  toll  her  so,  only  to  find  her  gone 
away. 

Gareth  in  London  has  come  onco  more  under  tho  charm  of  .Mrs. 
Beverley,  and  regrets  more  and  more  the  choice  that  ho  has  made. 
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In  this  mood  mid  resolved  to  bring  matters  1o  a  crisis  lio  writes 
to  Sybil,  bidding  her  meet  him  in  the  evening  in  a  wood  near  the 
railway  station  on  a  particular  day.  There  is  a  mistake  as  to  the 
day,  and  Sybil,  alter  waiting  vainly  for  her  lover,  tails  into  a  pit 
in  her  attempts  to  find  her  way  home.  This  is  the  night 
on  which  the  reconciliation  between  mother  and  daughter 
■would  otherwise  have  taken  place  ;  and  when  tho  daughter 
returns  tho  next  morning,  after  being  helped  out  of  the 
pit  by  an  ill-conditioned  quack  doctor  of  the  neighbourhood, 
she  finds  that  the  mother  has  herself  died,  and  that  tho  recon- 
ciliation can  never  take  place.  Trouble  now  accumulates  on  Sybil. 
Her  mother  is  dead  ;  Gareth,  not  meeting  her  on  the  wrong  day, 
uses  her  absence  as  a  pretext  to  throw  her  oil'  heartlessly  and  with 
insult;  and  tho  events  of  the  night  in  question  naturally  give 
something  for  slanderous  tongues  in  the  neighbourhood  to  take 
hold  of.  Sybil  herself  falls  ill,  and  through  her  illness  still  nurses 
the  belief  that  somehow  or  other  Gareth  is  not  to  blamo,  and  will 
come  back  to  her  at  hist,  lie,  meanwhile,  has  gone  off  on  a 
yachting  excursion  to  Norway  with  Mrs.  Beverley  and  otherfriends. 
Lionel  Ashleigh,  in  the  meantime,  exerts  himself  to  make  his  own 
family  forgive  >Sybil,  which  he  succeeds  in  doing,  and  to  clear  her 
reputation  from  the  slur  which  her  nocturnal  adventure  had  left 
upon  it.  His  object  is  to  prove  an  alibi  for  Gareth,  now  in 
Norway,  on  the  night  in  question ;  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  has 
occasion  to  call  on  Dr.  Hamilton,  Gareth's  brother-in-law.  The 
visit  leads  to  the  result  Lionel  aims  at,  and  also  to  a  disclosure  of 
Dr.  Hamilton's  own  past  history,  which  is  connected  with  that  of 
the  Dysarts.  In  his  youuger  days,  when  a  doctor  beginning 
practice  at  Brighton,  he  had  casually  met  Amy  Dysart,  then  at 
school,  and  in  a  forlorn  state  of  mind  at  leaving  her  brother ;  and 
the  two  fall  in  love  with  one  another,  or  rather,  perhaps,  she  falls 
in  love  with  him.  Dr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  popular  visitor  at 
the  house  of  the  Vanes,  and  rumour  had  coupled  his  name  with 
that  of  Miss  Vane,  whom  he  liked  and  esteemed,  without  loving 
her.  Feeling  partly  bound  in  honour  by  these  reports,  and  partly 
led  on  by  the  advantage  which  it  is  to  a  doctor  to  have  a  wife, 
especially  a  rich  wife,  he  engages  himself  to  her ;  and  at  this 
critical  time  Amy  Dysart,  rinding  her  life  at  the  Brighton 
school  unbearable,  flies  to  him  for  protection.  Without 
breaking  with  either,  he  secretly  has  Amy  taken  to  London, 
and  marries  Miss  Vane.  Too  honourable  to  wrong  Amy, 
and  too  cowardly  to  tell  the  story  frankly  to  his  wife,  he  con- 
tinues to  take  charge  of  the  girl,  and  to  tend  her  through  the 
fatal  illness  into  which  she  gradually  falls.  It  is  only  at  Amy's 
death-bed  that  the  wife  knows  for  certain  that  her  husband  loves 
another  woman,  and  then  the  time  for  any  acceptable  explanation 
is  past.  Mrs.  Hamilton  interrupts  the  interview  between  her  hus- 
band and  Lionel,  and  notwithstanding  years  of  estrangement  is 
led  at  last  to  believe  that  her  husband,  whatever  other  blame 
might  attach  to  him,  had  nevertheless,  in  perplexing  circum- 
stances, been  faithful  to  her.  The  book  closes  with  the  death  of 
Sybil,  with  the  marriage  of  Gareth  Vane  in  Norway  with  Mrs. 
Beverley,  and  with  the  betrothal  of  Lionel  to  Jenny. 

The  main  fault  of  the  book  lies  in  the  monotonous  melancholy 
which  pervades  it.  The  women  are  more  lifelike  than  the  men, 
and  the  conversations  of  the  latter  when  they  are  alone  together 
are  suggestive  of  the  sex  of  the  writer.  It  appears  that  "  Egad  " 
is  a  favourite  oath  with  Englishmen  of  the  present  day.  Why  not 
"  Zounds  "  or  "  Zooks  "  ?  There  is,  in  spite  of  its  faults,  much 
in  the  story  that  is  graceful  and  pretty. 
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IT  is  somewhat  late,  sixteen  years  after  its  apparent  termination, 
to  publish  a  history  of  General  Grant's  military  career  (i).  A 
hostile  critic  might  suggest  that  the  lapse  of  time  has  contributed 
not  a  little  to  General  Badeau's  breadth  of  assertion  and  license  of 
comment.  "What  is  not  so  easily  explained  is  why  the  subject  of 
the  memoir  should  have  permitted  its  publication.  Perhaps,  were 
General  Grant  formally  to  repudiate  a  particular  history  dedicated 
to  his  own  renown,  it  might  be  held  that  silence  gave  his  sanction 
to  another.  But  General  Badeau's  relations  with  his  chief  are 
sufficiently  notorious  as,  in  the  field,  at  the  "White  House,  and 
subsequently  perhaps  the  most  intimate  of  his  personal  entourage  ; 
and  such  a  work  will  hardly  be  regarded  as  uninspired  and  inde- 
pendent. It  will  be  universally  assumed  to  contain  nothing  that 
in  its  author's  estimation  would  seriously  displease  his  patron ; 
and,  while  such  an  assumption  might  easily  be  carried  too  far,  the 
mere  fact  that  General  Badeau  should  be  permitted  to  put  himself 
forward  as  in  some  sense  the  authorized  military  biographer  of  his 
chief  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate,  the  more  so  because  there 
is  no  chapter  in  this  work  that  will  not  give  great  and  just  offence 
to  men  the  equals  in  social  and  almost  the  equals  in  military  posi- 
tion of  General  Grant  himself.  Moreover,  General  Badeau  gTossly 
depreciates  both  the  Confederate  leaders  and  the  Confederate 
troops,  and  where  wa,  have  been  able  to  test  his  statements 
we  nave  found  them  untrustworthy.  "We  venture  to  say  that 
the  author  himself  would  hardly  have  dared  ten  years  ago 
to  publish  what  he  has  now  said  of  General  Lee.  The 
qualities  denied  to  Lee  by  his  present  assailant  were  pre- 
cisely those  in  which  by  the  universal  testimony  of  friend 
—  r  — -  

(i)  Military  History  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  from  April  1861  to  April  1865. 
By  Adam  Badeau,  Brev.  Brig.-Gen.  U.S.A.  Vols.  II.  and  III.  Xew 
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and  foo  he  most  signally  excelled  ;  that  tho  faults  imputed  to 
him  are  precisely  those  most  conspicuously  absent  from  hia 
character.  If  on  several  occasions  General  Lee  failed  to  follow 
up  by  an  effective  offence  a  splendid  defensive  victory,  so 
did  every  Southern  leader  without  exception.  And  the  reason 
is  obvious.  General  Badeau  studiously  ignores  or  falsifies  the 
comparative  numbers  of  the  armies  ;  but  in  nearly  every  great 
battle  the  Federals  actually  on  the  field  outnumbered  their 
opponents  by  three  to  two.  They  could  always  within  a  few  days 
have  outnumbered  them  by  three  to  one.  At  Chancellorsville 
130,000  men  were  routed,  crushed  into  utter  helplessness  and  dis- 
may, by  50,000.  This,  by  the  way,  affords  a  crushing  refutation 
of  General  Badeau's  assertion  that  the  Confederates  would  not 
fight  except  behind  entrenchments.  Victories  gained  at  odds  like 
these  are  almost  necessarily  fruitless.  Honour  enough  has  been 
conceded  to  General  Grant.  A  panegyric  like  this  provokes  the 
most  patient  critic  to  remind  his  admirers  that  when  he  first 
attacked  Lee,  it  was  with  threefold  numbers;  that  he  was  beaten 
in  half  a  dozen  pitched  battles — in  truth,  in  almost  every  pitched 
batt  le  he  fought  on  Virginian  soil ;  and  that  his  victory  was  gained 
at  last  solely  by  force  of  overwhelming  numbers,  enabling  him  to 
surround  and  cut  off  alike  from  reinforcement  and  from  supplies 
an  army  which,  when  it  entered  the  lines  of  Richmond,  numbered 
45,000  all  told  against  150,000  actually  mustered  on  the  same 
ground  ;  that  the  six  days'  retreat  was  tho  retreat  of  28,000  sabres 
and  bayonets  in  face  of  a  pursuing  army  of  more  than  120,000. 
A  thoughtless  reader  might  suppose  from  this  work  that  General 
Grant  was  the  only  really  able  commander  on  the  Northern  side, 
and  that  his  successes  were  achieved  against  an  enemy  as  strong 
in  numbers  and  resources  as  himself. 

Mr.  Lodge  confesses  in  his  preface  (2)  many,  we  might  say  most, 
of  the  laults  of  a  book  which,  notwithstanding  these,  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  become  a  standard  work  of  reference  for  those  who  wish  to 
obtain  within  moderate  compass  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the 
fortunes  and  development  of  the  English  colonies  in  America  prior 
to  the  War  of  Independence.  It  has  over  many  of  its  competitors 
the  advantage  of  giving  due  importance  to  the  Southern  planta- 
tions. The  historians  of  the  colonial  period  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  New  Englanders  or  men  of  Puritan  sympathies,  and 
have  written,  if  not  intentionally,  yet  from  natural  bias  and  party 
prejudice,  in  a  manner  which  has  led  their  readers  utterly  to  mis- 
conceive the  comparative  importance  of  the  different  colonies.  Mr. 
Lodge  gives  out  of  476  pages  211  to  the  six  colonies  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line ;  and,  on  the  whole,  treats  the  various 
political  and  historical  issues  involved  in  his  subject  with  as  much 
moderation,  if  not  impartiality,  as  can  well  he  expected  from  an 
American  historian  of  a  period  whereof  there  are  but  few  English 
histories,  and  few  of  those  that  do  justice  to  the  position  and  pur- 
poses of  the  mother  country.  Statistics,  descriptions  more  accu- 
rate than  lively,  and  a  mass  of  information  rather  valuable  than 
entertaining  concerning  the  industrial  progress  of  each  separate 
colony,  load  the  work  with  a  quantity  of  somewhat  heavy  read- 
ing, and  will,  we  fear,  somewhat  interfere  with  its  general 
popularity.  But,  within  such  moderate  compass,  there  is 
perhaps  no  work  that  gives  a  more  correct  view  of  the 
actual  career,  the  general  and  comparative  importance  of  each 
American  settlement  while  they  remained  ours.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  individual  feature  of  the  work  is  the  map 
showing  the  condition  of  the  several  States  at  the  moment  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  How  different  was  the  America  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  from  the  present  is  visible  at  a  glance.  That 
part  of  Massachusetts  which  has  since  been  formed  into  the  State 
of  Maine  may  not  show  truthfully  the  real  boundary  of  the 
country  ;  but  this  is  of  the  less  importance  because  at  thatperiod  the 
disputable  territory  was  almost  utterly  uninhabited.  The  whole 
region,  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  rest  of  New  England,  contaiued 
four  towns  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  marked  upon  this  map, 
and  all  of  them  on  the  sea-coast.  The  same  may  be  said  of  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  were 
settled,  if  somewhat  sparsely,  throughout  their  limited  extent, 
while  New  York  practically  consisted  of  two  or  three  strips  of 
country,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the  Valley  of  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  with  the  countiy  between  these 
and  the  Connecticut  River;  the  next  in  value  the  much  more 
thinly-settled  region  along  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake  Ontario. 
New  Jersey,  with  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  which  lies  east  of  the 
Susquehanna,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  were  the  whole  inhabited 
part  of  what  has  been  since  known  as  the  Middle  States  ;  while 
Virginia,  claiming  a  vast  territory  north  of  the  Ohio,  practically 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  a  part  of  what  is  now  called  the  coast 
or  seaboard  country,  the  eastern  part  of  the  region  whereof  the 
Blue  Ridge  forms  the  western  boundary.  That  State,  then  the 
most  important  of  all,  as  well  as  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  nominally  extended  west  to  the  Mississippi ;  but 
practically  the  country  west  of  the  82nd  parallel  was  inhabited 
only  by  roving  tribes  of  Indians.  Florida  was  Spanish,  and  the 
whole  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  under  the  name  of  Louisiana 
was  nominally  a  French  possession.  Unless  these  facts  are  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind,  the  whole  history  of  the  war  of  independence 
must  be  totally  misunderstood.  It  was  not  what  we  call  the 
United  States,  not  even  the  thirteen  colonies  as  delineated  on  the 
map,  that  England  undertook  to  conquer,  but  simply  a  strip  of  land 
along  the  sea  coast  for  the  most  part  accessible  to  attacks  from  a 


(2)  A  Short  History  ij  the  English  Colonies  in  America.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.    Xew  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1881. 
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Power  commanding  the  sea,  of  which  the  widest  portion  was  pro- 
bably that  between  Boston  and  Albany ;  a  country  which, 
though  still  the  mo9t  densely  peopled  portion  of  the  United 
States,  and  containing  the  greater  part  of  their  manufactur  ing  in- 
dustry, and  necessarily  including  the  principal  outlets  of  their 
foreign  commerce,  might  be  submerged  to-morrow  without 
materially  reducing  the  greatness  or  impairing  the  power  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  Boyd's  elaborate  treatise  on  the  resources  of  South- West 
Virginia  (3)  is  but  an  especially  complete,  and  perhaps  a  somewhat 
exaggerated,  specimen  of  a  class  of  literature  whereof  we  have  for 
eome  years  past  endured  something  like  a  surfeit — the  glorifica- 
tion, not  so  much  from  local  vanity  as  for  practical  objects,  of  the 
material  advantages  offered,  whether  to  emigrants  or  to  capitalists, 
by  each  several  State  of  the  Union.  Of  the  older  States  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  true  probably  that  none  boasts  greater 
natural  wealth  than  that  which  till  the  late  war  still  claimed,  and 
on  the  whole,  though  with  many  verbal  denials  and  in  spite  of 
many  rival  pretensions,  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  fore- 
most State  in  the  Union.  Historically  she  has  no  rival  but 
Massachusetts.  As  a  home  she  presents  to  English  settlers 
such  attractions  as  certainly  no  other  part  of  America  can 
proffer.  The  Virginian  people  seem  to  have  inherited  all  the  best 
characteristics  of  their  English  ancestry,  while  their  aristocratic 
pretensions,  well  or  ill  founded,  have  done  much  to  maintain 
among  them  a  high  tone  of  honour,  a  courtesy  at  once  scrupulous 
and  frank,  a  cordiality  of  demeanour,  and  a  general  refinement 
which  are  very  striking.  Virginia  has  undoubtedly  great  mineral 
wealth  as  well  as  agricultural  resources  still  undeveloped,  and  but 
superficially  exhausted  here  and  there  by  the  reckless  culture  cha- 
racteristic, not  so  much  of  slavery  as  of  a  state  of  things  in  which 
labour  was  especially  costly  and  land  especially  cheap.  But  it  is 
only  in  the  beauty  of  her  scenery  and  the  character  of  her  society 
that  she  can  pretend  to  rival  or  surpass  the  States  that  have  come 
into  being  since  she  began  to  decline  from  the  culminating 
point  of  her  fortunes.  Her  plantations  are  less  promising  than 
those  of  the  South- West,  her  pastures  less  abundant  than  those 
of  the  prairie  lands  she  surrendered  on  the  formation  of  the  Union ; 
her  mining  possibilities  far  less  developed  than  those  of  Penn- 
sylvania. At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Virginia  is  not,  like  her  sisters  fuither  South,  by  nature  and 
obvious  destiny  a  semi-negro  State.  There  is  no  part  of  her 
territory  wherein  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  could 
not  cultivate  the  soil  and  preserve  their  health  as  perfectly 
as  at  home.  Slavery  was  to  her  a  resource,  but  never  a  ne- 
cessity. Slavery  alone  retained  a  large  negro  population  upon 
her  soil ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  another  generation 
the  bulk  of  her  labouring  population  will  be  as  exclusively  Euro- 
pean as  that  of  Massachusetts  or  Illinois.  We  hear,  moreover,  of 
discoveries  of  kaolin  and  other  invaluable  materials  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Richmond,  which  have  encouraged  capitalists  to 
found  a  china  manufactory  there,  and  which,  should  they  realize 
their  present  promise,  may  create  a  new  and  valuable  industry. 
Nor  can  we  see  why  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  should  not  one 
day  rival  that  of  the  Rhine  in  the  growth  of  wines  for  half  the 
world.  Its  winter  is  not  more  severe,  its  summer  even  more 
genial.  But  the  difficulty,  the  disadvantage  of  Virginia,  the 
practical  answer  to  works  which,  like  the  one  before  us,  set  forth 
m  detail  her  varied  and  vast  resources,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
similar  promises,  equally  true,  and  yet  more  amazing,  issued  by 
nearly  every  one  of  her  sisters  to  the  West  and  South. 

The  collection  of  the  Anniversary  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History  (4)  celebrates  the  jubilee  of  that  body.  It 
contains  not  a  few  papers  of  considerable  local  and  scientific  inte- 
rest, And  is  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  President  and  principal 
members  of  the  Society. 

A  much  more  interesting  work,  a  valuable  monograph,  though 
but  in  pamphlet  form,  is  Colonel  Mallery's  treatise  on  the  sign 
language  of  the  North  American  Indians  (5),  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  It  has  been  a  favourite  theory  of  many 
American  ethnologists  that  the  tribes  speaking  a  variety  of  mutu- 
ally unintelligible  languages  or  dialects  had  a  common  and  uni- 
versal gesture  language,  by  which  Ilurons  and  Sioux,  Delawares 
And  Mandans,  might  understand  one  another  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. This  idea  has  been  confirmed  by  the  constant  use  of 
significant  gestures  by  Indian  orators  at  the  council  lire,  ges- 
tures which  it  seems  have  more  than  once  enabled  a  stranger  to 
the  language,  but  familiar  with  the  gesticulation  of  other  tribes,  to 
make  out  at  least  the  outline  of  the  address.  This  is  not  Colonel 
Mallery's  view.  He  gives  in  detail  the  different  gestures  and 
technical  signs  employed  by  various  tribes,  and  shows  that  those 
in  use  among  remote  peoples  aro  often  entirely  distinct.  All 
are,  of  course,  more  or  less  arbitrary,  though  tho  significance 
of  many  is  easily  understood  even  from  tho  description,  and 
would  probably  be  more  intelligible  still  to  tho  eye.  Colonel 


(3)  neimurrr.»  of  South- Wat  Virginia.  By  C.  R.  Bojrd,  K  M 
Illustrated.   New  1  ork  :  Wiley  &  Sons.    London  i  TrUbwr  ft  Co.  1881.. 

G})  Anniversary  Memoirt  of  the  liotlon  Society  of  Natural  Hillary. 
Published  in  Celebration  of  tho  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Of  t  he  Society  I 
Foundation,  1830-1880.  Boston  :  Published  by  the  Society.  London  : 
Trubncr  &  Co.  1880. 

(5)  Introduction  to  the  Stuilij  of  Sign  Language,  among  the  North 
American  Indians,  a*  illustrating  the  ticiturc  Sptirh  of  Mankind*  liy 
O.  Mallery,  Brer.  Lieut.-Cnl.  U.S.A.  Washington  :  Government  i'rintinj; 
Office.    London :  TrUbncr  &  Co.  i83o. 


Mallery  believes  that  the  extent  to  which  the  gesture  language 
is  employed  as  an  actual  means  of  conveying,  and  not  merely 
of  enforcing,  ideas  is  greatly  exaggerated.  In  his  belief,  a 
full  knowledge  and  facility  in  the  use  of  these  signs  is  pos- 
sessed only  by  a  minority  ;  but,  these  being  specially  em- 
ployed as  interpreters  and  guides,  and  being,  moreover,  often 
leading  orators  and  politicians,  their  knowledge  has  made 
a  greater  impression  on  white  observers  than  the  ignorance  of  the 
silent  majority  with  whom  they  were  less  familiarly  acquainted. 
The  author's  theory  rests  the  extension  and  universality  of  gestures 
among  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  limited  number  of  each  particular 
race,  and  the  frequent  contact  between  tribes  whose  language  was 
mutually  unintelligible.  He  ascribes  to  the  same  circumstances, 
and  not  to  their  more  passionate  temperament,  the  frequent  use  of 
gesticulation  among  the  races  of  Southern  Europe,  especially  in 
oratorical  or  other  excitement ;  and  gives  as  an  instance  an  alleged 
address  by  King  Ferdinand  of  Naples  to  a  crowd,  which,  making 
too  much  noise  to  hear  an  articulate  word,  yet  understood  dis- 
tinctly the  gesture  language  of  their  sovereign. 

Mr.  Henry  George  publishes  a  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  land 
question  (6)  which  has  the  merit  of  being  a  little  more  extra- 
vagant, of  going  a  little  further  in  the  direction  of  universal  revo- 
lution and  Communistic  immorality,  than  the  recommendations  of 
the  Land  League  itself.  Mr.  Bourinot's  little  book  on  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  Canadian  people  (7)  contains  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  information  respecting  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion, journalism,  &c,  in  the  Dominion,  somewhat  incoherently  put 
together.  Mr.  Barnard's  treatise  on  Co-operation  (8)  contains  a 
collection  of  familiar  and  comparatively  unknown  facts  regarding 
the  present  extent  to  which  the  system,  first  fully  and  successfully 
developed  by  the  Equitable  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  has  spread  and 
taken  root  in  Europe  and  America.  The  different  chapters  relate 
the  story,  and  set  forth  the  accounts  of  a  number  of  Societies 
that  have  already  achieved  a  considerable  position ;  but,  fami- 
liar as  it  is,  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  Co- 
operation is  still  the  first.  Few  stories  of  human  progress  are 
comparable  in  the  significance  they  possess  for  the  present  gene- 
ration to  that  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  working-men  who  started 
the  little  store  in  Toad  Lane  some  forty  years  ago ;  whose 
capital,  then  amounting — if  we  remember  aright — to  some  ten 
or  fourteen  pounds,  now  reaches  nearly  two  hundred  thousand ; 
whose  tiny  shop,  with  its  sack  of  flour  and  small  selection  of 
groceries,  is  now  represented  by  innumerable  branch  stores,  by 
more  than  a  dozen  libraries  and  reading-rooms,  and  by  factories 
and  wholesale  warehouses. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Corporation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1880-81  (9)  is  that  which  deals  with  the  bankruptcy  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or,  rather,  with  the  absence  of  anything  deserv- 
ing of  that  name.  The  Chamber  unanimously  recommend  that 
in  any  future  attempt  to  establish  an  effective  Federal  law  on  the 
subject  America  shall  adopt  the  principle  of  English  bankruptcy 
statutes,  by  which  the  Courts  are  entitled,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances indicating  the  culpability  or  recklessness  of  the 
bankrupt,  to  withhold  his  certificate,  and  even  to  render  his 
after  earnings  for  a  prolonged  period  liable  to  the  claims  of  his 
creditors.  I)r.  Kane*s  Drugs  that  Enslave  (10)  deals  with  an  evil 
familiar  enough,  and  we  fear  greatly  on  tho  increase.  Miss 
Goodale's  Journal  of  a  Farmer's  Daughter  (11)  describes  the 
varied  graces  and  beauties  of  the  seasons  in  New  England. 
Miss  Green's  Sword  of  Damocles  ( 1 2)  and  the  anonymous  Name- 
less Nobleman  (13)  are  novels  of  an  average  quality ;  and  the  same 
qualified  commendation  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  Mr.  Stuart 
Sterne's  poems  (14). 


(6)  The  Irish  hand  Question;  What  it  Involves,  and  How  alone  it  can 
be  Settled :  an  Apj>cal  to  the  Land  Leagues,  By  Henry  George,  Author  of 
"  ProgrCM  and  Poverty."  New  York  :  Appletou  &  Co.  London :  1  rUbncr 
&  Co.  i88r. 

(7)  The  Intellectual  Development  of  the  Canadian  People :  an  Historical 
Review,  liy  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  6f  Canada, 
Author  of  "  Canada  on  the  Sea,"  &c.  Toronto:  Hunter,  lto.se,  it  Co. 
1881. 

(8}  Co-operation  at  a  Business.  By  C.  Barnard.  New  York  :  J.  Put- 
nam u  Sons.  1881. 

(9)  Twenty-third  Annual  Urport  of  the  Cor/ioration  of  the  Chamher  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  year  1880-81.  New  York  : 
Press  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  1881. 

(10)  Drugt  that  Enslave :  the  Opium,  Morphine,  Chloral,  and  Ilashitck 

llahitt.  liy  EL  EL  Kane,  M.U.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakisttn.  London: 
TrUbncr  tc  Co.  1881. 

(n)  Journal  of  a  t'armrr't  Daughtir.  liy  Kliiinc  Goodalc,  one  of  the 
Authors  of  "A|iple  Blossoms,"  &c.  New  York:  G.  1*.  Putnam's  Son*. 
1881. 

(12)  The  Sword  if  Damocles I  a  Story  of  Nw  York  Life.  By  Ana* 
K.  Green,  A  nth  or  of  "Tho  Leavenworth  Case,"  &c.  Now  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sous.  1881. 

(13)  Hound  ltobin  Series. — A  Namrlrts  Nobleman.  Boston  :  Ongood 
St  Co.    London  :  TrUbncr  &  Co.  1881. 

tlinryio  ;  and nlhrr  I'ormt.    By  Sluart  Strrn<\  Author  of  "  Angola" 
Boston:  Houghton,  Millhn,  ft  Co.    London:  TrUbncr  ft  Co.  1881. 
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definite  Church  principles.  Boys  are  Educated  with  much  care  and  thoroughness.  They 
receive  individual  teaching  and  help  wherever  needed.  Candidates  for  Matriculation  at  the 
Universities  arc  specially  prepared.  Terms.  OS  a  year.— For  re'erenccs.  prospectus,  or  any 
further  particulars,  apply  to  the  Warden,  iter.  G.  II.  Bourne,  D.C.L. 

TTNTVERSITIES,  ARMY,  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Derby- 

shire  CLERGYMAN.  M.A.Oxon..  formerlv  A«.i«tant  Cla«>.-.l  \|.,.t.  r  in  the  Chai-Ur- 
housc.  and  for  several  years  a  Pass  Tutor  in  Oxford,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above 
Examinations.  Terms,  for  boys  over  Sixteen,  £100  ;  under  Sixteen,  t I20._Address,  M.A  the 
Rectory  .  Marston  Montgomery.  Derby. 


(CLASSICS— An  OXFORD  FIRST  CLASS-MAN.  fifteen 

years'  experience,  receives  PUPILS.— Addrr-m  R  art  Blcnheii 
Station. 


rim  Crescent.  Notting  Hill 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,   AMESBDRY   HOUSE,  Page 

Heath.  BICKLEV,  Kent. -lie v.  EDMUND  FOWLS  receives  TIIIRTY-Tlf KE£ 
HOYS  under  the  B06  oi  fil'teen,  to  orcpare  for  the  Public  Schools. 

The  house,  surrounded  by  nix  acres  of  land,  is  situated  In  a  charming  locality,  thirteen  ml  lit 

from  Loudon. 

There  is  every  requirement  for  a  hich-class  Private  School,  a  cricket  and  football  k  round, 
Iftffe  iron  playroom,  forming  cymnaftlum,  &lc.  two  Eton  fives-court*,  workshop,  dry  plo]> 

ground,  and  a  run  of  a  third  of  u  mile  on  a  dry  glAVtl  path. 

The  noil  is  gravel,  and  all  the  Sanitary  arrangements  In  and  out  of  the  house  have  bees 

under  the  special  supervision  of  Dr.  Alfukd  Ca  UPKNTKit,  of  Croydon. 

Every  Educational  advantage  Riven  and  many  comforts  offered,  the  greatest  care  being 

taken  of  tittle  Hoys  on  their  first  leaving  home. 

Great  BQCMN  tins  been  met  with,  several  open  Scholarships  gained,  and  In  no  single  ca^c  ha* 

a  Buy  failed  to  tuke  hif  proper  place  at  a  public  school. 

Rev.  Edmund  FOWLH  is  well  known  by  his  very  successful  pcrics  of  Latin  and  School  Books, 
and  (or  his  Eton  Greek  Headers,  written  by  special  request  for  that  School,  and  now  in  use  at 
Eton,  Harrow,  Merchant  Taylors',  &e.    Terms,  from  ho  to  120  guinea*. 


pARSHALTON  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Surrey. -BOYS  carefully 

prepared  lor  Civil  and  Military  Examinations. 

(CRYSTAL      PALACE      SCHOOL      ol  PRACTICAL 

ENGINEERING.  —A  young  Married  CLERGYMAN",  residing  within  easy  walking 
distance  of  the  CrystAll  Palace,  receives  Two  or  Three  STUDENTS  whose  Parents  desire 
advantages  of  a  cheerful  and  well-ordered  Home.  Two  Vacancies  for  September.  Highest 
re. erences.— Address,  in  first  instance,  Rev.  M.A.,  Parmer's  Library.  Upper  Norwood,  8.E. 

1^  DUCATION.— GERMANY,  BONN-on-the-Rhine,  37  Baum- 

srhulcr  Alk;c.— The  Frilnlcin  KUNDE  receive  a  limited  number  of  YOUNG  LADIES. 
Home  comforts,  best  masters,  unexceptionable  references — For  particulars  apply  to  the  above. 

SECRETARYSHIP,  or  other  Employment,  REQUIRED  by  a 

^  GRADUATE  of  CAMBRIDGE  and  I1A  KRISTER- AT-LAW.   Would  not  object  to 

turn  I  -_A. lilies,  A.  X.,  In  I'ortlund  lloud,  Nutting  Hill,  London,  W.  

A    GENTLEMAN   desires  OCCUPATION  anywhere  with 

modern  and  na  Me*  thin  kin?  men  w  ho  aim  at  promotion  of  human  propreM  a*  much  u 
at  money's  Aged  Forty.  Slightly  nervous  ( hyperesthesia  vasomotor!!),  lias  been  physician'; 
has  given  up  .  cannot  work  hard  ;  cannot  licar  heavy  sky.  Understands  languages,  but  not 
music ;  no  calligraphy  ;  no  drawing — Address.  Nj  uo  OTllll,  Steel  &  Joucs,  Advertising 

Oflicc,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

(CONSOLS  versus  GROUND  RENTS.— Consols  pay  barely  3  per 

^   Cent.   Freehold  Ground  Rents,  equally  fiafe,  pay  4  to  4i,  and  constantly  increase  fa 

value.   Descriptive  Paper  gratis.   Sixty  Lots  tor  Sule.— Messrs.  I5F.KEN,  Ht>  London  Wall. 

fJOUSE  WANTED,  to  RENT  or  PURCHASE,  containing 

■s»-A  not  less  than  four  Bedrooms,  with  three  or  four  Reception-rooms,  Bath-room,  with  Hot 
and  Cold  Water  Service,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices.  West  or  North- West  situation  pre- 
ferred, on  the  Omnibus  route  to  Clmrinz  Cross.    Rental  value  from  £70  to  £00  per  year. 

Address,  A.  B.,38  Southampton  Street.  Strand,  W.C. 

WIMBLEDON  PARK  ESTATE. — FREEHOLD  BUILDING 

*  ™    LAND  fur  SALE,  in  large  or  small  Plots,  according  to  situation.    Free  Conveyances, 


Roads  and  Sewers  made.  7ti0  acres  remaining  to  seleet  f'rorn.- 
Mr.  Alfrkd  W.  Orounk,  Surveyor,  Wimbledon  Park. 


■Apply  to  the  Kesident  Agent, 


"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD    HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  ths  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Colfee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

BENJX.  BULL.  Manager. 

PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL   STEAM  NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


UNDER  CONTRACT  FOR   HER   MAJESTY'S    MAILS  TO  INDIA. 
CHINA,  AUSTRALIA,  Jkc. 

REDUCED  RATES  OF  PASSAGE  JIONE Y.-SPECIAL  RETURN  TICKETS. 

Weekly  departure  for    Bombay. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  China  and  Japan. 

Fortnightly  departure  for  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Offices:  IS)  LEADENHALL  STREET.  LONDON,  E.C.,  and 

Si  COCKSPUR  STREET,  S.W;    

"OODRIGUES'   NOVELTIES    in    MONOGRAMS,  ARMS, 

*  Crests,  and  Addresses.   Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  artistically  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  Bronze,  and 

Colours,  in  the  first  stvle. 
BEST  RELIEF  STAMPING,  one  colour.  Is.  per  300. 
HENRY  RODRIGUES.  4J  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 


HEAL  &  SON 


HAVE  ADDED 


SITTING-ROOM  FURNITURE 

TO  THEIR  VERY  LARGE  STOCK  OP 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


A  Catalogue  of  BEDROOM  FURNITURE,  with  COO  Designs, 

sent  free  by  post. 


HEAL  Si  SOX,  195  to  IDS  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON',  W. 


H 


E  W  E  T  S  O  N 


& 


M   I   L  N   E  R 


THE  EXCHANGE. 
FURNITURE  AND  CARPETS  OF  SPECIAL  DESIGNS  AND  FIRST 
QUALITY  AT  MODERATE  PRICES. 


Estimates  and  Catalogues  free  of  charge. 

211,  212,  213  TOTTENHAM   COURT  ROAD 
lExactly  facing  Goodse  Street). 


DECORATION. 

nVEOZE^^ZLNTT    &o  CO. 
NON-INJURIOUS  PAINTS  AND  PAPERS. 

01  NEW  BOND  STREET.  W. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT  on  MOFDER'S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  orieinal.  best,  and  most 
literal.  Cash  Prices  :  no  lixtra C ri arce  for  tune  siven.  Lar.-e.  mefiil  Stock  to  sele;t  from. 
Illustrated  pri.-cdt'atalo.-ui-.u  iliTermsj«.tf.-ee._:48.!49,  and  Jio  Tottenham  Court  Koads 
and      io,  and  21  Morwcll  Street.  W.C.  Establiihed  1562. 


